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O  IB  the  fifteenth  letter  and  fourth  vowel  of 
the  Sngtiflh  language,  in  which  it  has  several 
BOnndSy — long  as  in  tone,  grown,  old ;  short  as  in 
lot,  not,  lodge,  rot ;  a  sound  as  of  the  Italian  or 
German  u  or  the  French  ou,  as  in  move,  do, 
bootj;  a  dmilar  but  shorter  sound,  as  in  wolf, 
boot,  foot ;  aud  a  longer  sound,  as  in  form,  mortaL 
In  Sanakrit,  o,  like  e,  is  always  long,  but  in  the 
somthem  dialects  there  is  a  still  more  prolated 
quantity  of  it. 

OAK. 
Ballnt,     ....  Akab. 


Dab, Pol. 

Dan.  Carvalho,     .    .    .  Pobt. 

DuT.  Boble,  Garbalho,  Pobt.,Sp. 

Fb.  Dabb, Bus. 

Geb.  £k, Sw. 

Dim,  Baknia,              Gb.  Meyihe,  ....  Tubk. 
Qaexeia,  Qaerscui,  It.,  Lat. 

The  genus  Quercus  of  plants  embraces  about 
150  specieB^  many  of  them  tropical  plants,  not  only 
abounding  at  low  elevations  in  the  mountains, 
biri  descending  in  abundance  to  the  level  of  the 
aca.  Though  not  known  in  Ceylon,  the  Peninsula 
<tf  India,  tropical  Africa,  or  South  America,  they 
abomid  in  the  hot  valleys  of  the  Eastern  Hima- 
laya, East  Bengal,  Malay  Peninsula,  and  Indian 
iffla"^**.  where  perhaps  more  species  grow  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  tiact  of  countnr  from  Asia  Minor  along 
the  north  of  Persia  to  China  and  Japan,  also  in 
the  Tenaaserim  provinces,  several  oaks  occur,  but 
in  the  presence  of  other  valuable  timber  trees 
their  woods  do  sot  attract  the  same  attention  as 
that  of  English  oak.  An  oak  is  mentioned  in  the 
Hebrew  Scnptures,  but  it  is  not  identical  with  the 
Brituh  oak,  being  either  the  holm  oak  or  ever- 
green oak  ([Quercus  Uex),  or  a  species  nearly 
reaembling  it  Near  Shechem,  also,  there  stood 
a  tree  of  the  same  genus,  which  probably  was 
remaikable  for  its  size,  being  callcMi  in  Genesis 
xzzv.  4,  'the  oak  which  was  by  Shechem.'  In 
the  war  of  1812  to  1814,  the  people  of  Spain  and 
the  French  both  frequently  fed  on  the  acorns  in 
the  woods  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  In  Morocco 
and  AJgieiB,  the  acorns  of  i^ercus  ballota  are 
aold  in  die  public  markets ;  and  the  aooms,  *  balut,' 

TOL.  m. 


of  some  of  the  oaks  are  met  with  in  all  the  Indian 
bazars.  Gamble  names  39  species.  See  Quercus. 
Wallich  found  Q.  fenestrata,  tnrbinata,  velutiua, 
Amherstiana,  Tirbbse,  growing  in  Burma  and  on 
the  Tenasserim  coast,  all  affoiding  useful  timber, 
though  inferior  to  the  English  oak.  No  oaks  nor 
chesnut  ascend  above  9000  feet  in  the  interior 
of  Sikkim,  where  they  are  replaced  by  a  species 
of  hazel  (Corylus);  in  the  North  Himalaya,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  oak  (Q.  semecarpifolia)  is 
amongst  the  most  alpine  trees,  and  the  nut  is  a 
different  species,  more  resembling  the  European. 
On  the  outer  Sikkim  ranges,  oaks  (Q.  annulata) 
ascend  to  10,000  feet,  and  there  is  no  hazel. 

There  are  three  species  of  oak  in  the  SuUej 
vaIley,-T-Quercus  incana,  'ban;*  common  hoary 
oak,  Q.  semecarpifolia,  '  karsu ; '  Q.  dilatata, 
'  morhu,'  which  are  next  in  importance  to  the  pines. 
Vast  forests  of  them  occur  in  various  places,  as  on 
the  east  side  of  Hattu,  on  the  upper  track  between 
Muttiana  and  Nagkanda,  in  Mandi,  Sukhet,  etc. 
The  trees  are  of  great  size,  80  to  100  feet  in 
height;  they  prefer  dry  situations,  and  are  not 
generally  convenient  to  the  river.  The  logs  do 
not  float  the  first  and  second  years,  being  in  this 
respect  like  the  black-wood  of  Malabar.  Oak 
wood  has  been  well  reported  of  by  General  Cautley 
at  Murree.  Oak  bark,  in  Europe,  is  largely  used  as 
a  tanning  material,  and  the  Quercus  snbnr  of 
Spain  furnishes  the  cork  of  commerce.  It  might 
be  introduced  into  India.  The  Australian  forest 
oak,  she  oak,  and  swamp  oak  are  species  of  Casua- 
rina.  In  N.  America,  the  red  oak,  Q.  ruber,  and  Q. 
aquataca,  occur.  Oak  galls  are  produced  on  differ- 
ent species  of  oak  by  the  female  of  the  Cynips 
or  Diplolepis  piercing  the  buds,  leaves,  and  twigs, 
and  aepositiDg  its  eggs.  They  are  produced  on 
the  Quercus  infeotoria,  Q.  ballota,  Q.  incana,  and 
others. — St  John's  Forest  Trees;  Mason;  Wight; 
Hooker;  Low, 

OAKUM.  Pakal,  Pamakal,  Malay.  Ropes 
and  other  fibrous  substances  pulled  loose,  and 
used  in  the  caulkiug  of  sailing  vessels.  Oakum  in 
China  is  made  of  ihe  baru,  a  gossamer-like  sub- 
stance found  at  the  base  of  ^e  petioles  of  the 
Arenga  saccharifera. — Faulkner. 

OANT  Hon).  In  Central  India,  accommoda- 
tion bills.    These  are  termed,  on  the  faces  of  the 


OASIS. 


OBLATIONS. 


bills,  Chelan  or  current,  in  opposition  to  Bokra 
or  ready-money  bills.  The  person  who  accepts 
these  from  the  drawers,  enters  the  amoont  against 
him  in  his  books  at  interest. — Malcolm's  India, 

OASIS,  a  fertile  portion  of  land  in  the  deserts 
of  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India.  Hugh 
Murray  derives  this  word  from  the  Egyptian,  and, 
quoting  Strabo  and  Abulfeda,  makes  it  synony- 
mous with  Auasis  and  Hyasis ;  but  it  is  l^lieyed 
by  some  that  it  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic 
word  Wady.  A  wady  is,  generally  speaking,  a 
rocky  valley  bisected  by  the  bed  of  a  mountain 
torrent,  dry  during  the  hot  season ;  or  any  low- 
lying  ground.  In  such  places  the  Bedouins  love 
to  encamp,  because  they  find  forage;  and  water  is 
always  procurable  by  digging.  Petra  is  at  the 
Wadl  Musa ;  Wadi-al-Ghor  is  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea ;  and  Wadi-al-Malh,  S.E.  of  Aleppo,  is  the 
Salt  Lake. 

OATH,'Easm,  Half,  Sogund,  Hind.,  is  a  re- 
ligious affirmation,  an  appeal  to  witness  of  the 
Supreme  God.  The  Briti^  races  have,  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  the  custom  of  kissing  the  book, 
pronouncing  the  words  *so  help  me  God.'  The 
French  custom  raises  the  hand,  as  in  Genesis  xiv. 
22,  Deuteronomy  zxxii.  40.  Jeremiah  v.  7  forbids 
swearing  by  idols;  and  in  1  Samuel  L  26,  the 
soul  (or  life)  of  the  exalted  man  is  invoked.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  swore  by  their  tutelary  gods, 
and  the  medieval  Christians  by  their  guaraian 
saints.  The  oath  taken  by  the  servant  of  Abraham 
(Genesis  zxiv.  2-9)  was  completed  by  the  servant 
passing  his  hand  under  Abraham's  thigh,  and 
Arabs  still  swear  so.  The  oath  administered  to 
the  person  who  erects  the  boundary  pillars,  if  a 
Hinau,  is  the  ganga-jul,  or  the  chour  or  raw  hide 
of  the  cow,  or  swearing  by  his  son.  By  Hindus, 
the  leaves  of  the  tulsi  and  water  are  swallowed 
after  an  oath.  A  Muhammadan  is  sworn  on  the 
Koran,  or  by  placing  his  hands  on  his  son's  head. 
To  a  Hindu,  the  chour,  and  swearing  by  his  own 
child,  are  the  most  binding.  The  Gao,  a  cow  oath, 
is  by  a  Hindu  swearing  while  holding  a  cow's  tail ; 
Bndmiani  oath  by  swearing  while  touching  the 
feet  of  a  Brahman. 

Among  the  Eandh  race  of  Orissa  peacocks' 
feathers  are  used.  They  are  also  sworn  on  the 
skuis  of  tigers  or  lizards,  also  on  an  ant-hill. 

The  oath  of  the  Pahari  in  the  Bhagulpur 
ranges  was  by  planting  two  arrows  in  the 
ground,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  A  reversed,  and 
the  person  swearing  took  in  his  hand  the  blade  of 
one  and  the  feather  of  the  other.  On  solemn 
occasions  salt  was  put  on  the  blade  of  a  sword, 
and,  after  the  words  of  the  oath  are  repeated,  the 
blade  being  placed  on  the  under  lip  of  the  person 
sworn,  the  wit  is  washed  into  his  mouth  by  the 
person  administering  it. 

In  the  Book  of  the  Oath,  which  a  Burmese 
witness  places  on  his  head  in  swearing,  one  of  the 
numerous  imprecations  which  it  contains  is,  *  All 
such  as  do  not  speak  truth,  ...  if  they  travel  by 
water,  whether  in  ships  or  boats,  may  they  sink, 
or  may  they  be  bitten  or  devoured  by  crocipdiles.' 

Amongst  the  Abor,  the  Sengmung,  an  inter- 
change of  meat  food  inviolably  cements  an  oath. 
Dyak  and  Kyan  races  in  Borneo  cement  an  oath 
by  the  parties  tasting  each  other's  blood. 

The  Ojla  clan  of  the  Bhil  will  not  use  as  food 
any  animal  with  a  white'  skin  or  white  feathers, 
and  their  most  sacred  oath  is  to  swear  by  a  white 


Vena,  Avena, 
Owies,     ,    . 
Avea, 


It.,  Sp. 

Pol. 
,    Port. 

Rub. 
.     •  Sw. 


ram.     All  Hindus,  in  British  courts  of  justice, 
are  sworn  by  placing  in  their  hands  a  leaf  of  the. 
tulsi,  Odmum  sanctum,  and  a  few  drops  of  water 
from  the  Ganges,  which  they  transfer  to  their 
mouths  and  swallow,— Heher,  I  p.  281 ;  Hist  of 
Panjab,  I  161 ;  Yule,  p.  24. 

OATS,  Avena  sativa,  L, 

Tsioh-meh,  Ye-me,  Chin. 
Havre,  Haver,  Daw.,  Dut. 

Avoine, Fb. 

Hafer Qbb.  i  Ovyoss,  Owea, 

Bromion,  Bromoe,     .  Gb.  I  Hafre,     .    . 

The  oat  (fipaf^og  of  Dioscorides)  was  known  to 
the  Greeks.  The  oat  is  distinguished  among 
cereal  grains  by  its  loose  panicle.  It  is  a  native 
probably  of  the  Persian  region,  but  several 
varieties  are  cultivated  in  Europe.  The  grains 
of  oat  when  deprived  of  their  integuments  form 
groats;  when  these  are  crushed,  embden  and 
prepared  groats;  when  the  grain  is  kiln-dried, 
stripped  of  its  husk  and  delicate  outer  skin,  and 
then  coarsely  ground,  it  constitutes  the  oatmeal 
of  Scotland.  The  husk,  with  some  adhering 
starch  from  the  seed,  is  sold  under  the  incon- 
sistent name  of  seeds.  Groats  and  oatmeal  are 
nutrient  and  demulcent.  When  boiled  with. 
water  (3  oz.  to  1  pmt,  boiled  down  to  ^  a  pint), 
gruel  is  fonned,  whidi  is  useful  as  diet  for  the 
sick.    Oatmeal,  when  of  thicker  consistence,  forms 

S>rridge.  Oats  are  in  demand  for  horses  in 
ritain.  It  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  cereal  grains 
cultivated  in  Britain.  Oats  were  introduced  into 
Patna  and  Monghyr,  but  the  cultivation  was  not 
carried  on  to  any  great  extent.  In  100  parts — 
moisture,  13'62 ;  nitrogenous  matter,  10*13 ; 
starchy  matter,  68-76 ;  fatty  or  oily  matter,  3-63  ; 
mineral  constituents  (ash),  3'93.— i?o^2e  ;  Hassal ; 
Cat,  Ex.  1862. 

OBEID- ALLAH  (Abid  Allah),  claiming  descent 
from  Fatima,  daughter  of  Mahomed  and  wife  of 
Ali,  in  A.D.  910  made  himself  master  of  Egypt, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  as  a  rival 
of  the  Abbasi  Khalif  at  Baghdad.  The  doctrines, 
founded  on  the  old  Magian  faith,  which  had  from 
time  to  time  appeared  among  the  Shiah  Persian 
party,  were  now  openly  prof essed,  under  the  name 
of  Ismaileyeh,  by  the  Alavi  or  Fatimite  Khalifs 
and  their  followers,  and  were  propagated  by 
official  agents,  of  whom  the  chief  was  called  Dai- 
ud-Du*at,  or  supreme  missionary ;  and  associations, 
not  unlike  freemasonry  in  constitution,  were 
founded,  and  held  lodges  in  Cairo  under  the  name 
of  Majalis-ul-Hikmeh,  or  scientific  lodges. 

OBLATIONS  or  offerings  have  always  fonned 
an  essential  part  of  public  woraJiip  and  private 
piety.  Jeremiah  xliv.  17  says,  *  To  bum  incense 
unto  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink- 
offerings  unto  her.'  The  Hindus  pour  out  water 
to  the  sun  three  times  a  day,  and  to  the  moon  at 
the  time  of  worshipping  this  planet.  Hindus  bave 
many  deities  and  spirits  to  which  they  make 
oblations. 

Amongst  Hindus,  kula  means  a  family,  a  race 
a  tribe.  Properly  the  got  of  a  Hindu  is  hit 
tribe,  and  kula  is  the  race.  But  kula  among 
the  Rajputs  means  a  tribe,  and  corresponds  to  the 
Afghan  khel.  Amongst  the  Hindus  there  arc 
three  kinds  of  devata  or  deities  to  whom  worehic 
is  given, — ^the  Gramma-deva,  or  village  god  •  the 
Kula-deva,  the  race,  household,  or  family  ^od« 
and  the  Ista-deva,  the  patron  or  personal  deiti 


OBSERVATORY. 


OCEAN. 


of  indhriduak.  Adi-dera  ii  the  primitrre  deaij ; 
Sduma  -  deTft,  local  deity.  The  Aryan  Hindu 
does  not  recognise  the  village  gods  of  Southern 
India,  but  the  non-Hindu  Turanian  races  largely 
wocship  them,  and  even  many  of  those  Turanian 
races  \rho  have  been  conyerted  to  Hinduism 
warship  them.  They  are  mostly  shapeless  pieces 
of  wood  or  stone  smeared  wiUi  yermilion,  and 
often  represent  evil  spirits  or  devils.  These  are 
the  Amma,  Ammun,  and  Amur  of  the  eastern 
and  southern  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the 
Satwai,  Bhairo,  Maaaoba,  Ghamanda,  Asra,  Ai, 
Msrti-ai,  rtc.,  of  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  the  Peninsula,  all  of  whom  are  recognised  as 
canaing  harm  to  individuals.  In  health  they  are 
neglected;  but  when  sickness  occurs,  either  to 
inSvidualfl  or  as  an  epidemic,  these  spirits  of 
evil  are  worshipped  with  much  solemnity,  and 
hioody  sacrifices  are  made  to  them,  of  gos^  and 
sheep,  and  buUocks  and  buffaloes.  Gotra  and  kula 
mean  a  family,  and  they  existed  amongst  Kshat- 
riya  and  Vaiaja  as  well  as  Brahmans.  The  gotra 
depend  on  a  real  or  imaginary  community  of 
Mood,  and  then  correspond  to  what  we  call 
lunilies.  No  Hindu  house  is  supposed  to  be 
without  its  tutelary  divinity,  but  the  notion 
attached  to  this  character  is  now  very  far  from 
predae.  The  deity  who  is  the  object  of  heredi- 
tary or  family  worship,  the  Kula-deva,  is  always 
Siva,  or  Yishnn,  or  Durga,  or  other  principal 
peraonace  of  the  Hindu  mythology;  but  the 
Griha  -  deva,  or  household  god,  rarely  bears  any 
distinct  ^peUation.  In  Bengal,  the  domestic 
god  is  sometimes  the  saligram,  sometimes  the 
tnki  plant,  sometimes  a  basket  with  a  little  rice 
in  it,  and  sometimes  a  water  jar,  to  any  of  which 
a  brief  adofration  is  daily  addressed,  most  usually 
by  the  femalea  of  the  family.  Occasionally  small 
images  of  TAfcalimi  or  Cbandi  fulfil  the  office,  or, 
shodd  a  snake  appear,  it  is  worshipped  as  the 
gnardiaa  of  the  dwelling.  In  general,  in  former 
times,  the  household  deities  were  regarded  as  the 
unseen  spirits  of  ill,  the  ghosts  and  goblins  who 
hovered  about  every  spot,  and  dumed  some 
paiticiilar  sites  as  their  own.  At  Uie  close  of  all 
eeremoniea,  offerings  were  made  to  them  in  the 
open  air,  to  keep  them  in  good  humour,  by  scat- 
tering a  litde  rice  with  a  short  formula.  Thus  at 
the  end  of  the  daily  ceremony,  the  householder  is 
enjoined  by  Menu,  8. 90, '  to  tlm>w  up  his  oblation 
(bali)  in  tbe  open  air  to  all  the  gods,  to  those 
who  walk  by  day  and  those  who  walk  by  night' 
In  this  light  the  household  gods  correflpond  better 
with  the  genii  looorum  t^n  with  the  lares  or 
penates  of  antiquity. 

The  Hindu  now,  as  did  the  Greeks  and  other 
nationa  of  antiquity,  always  make  offering  of  the 
first  portion  oi  each  meal  to  the  gods.  Anna- 
deva  w  the  goddess  of  food. 

The  Hindu  householder,  after  pouring  libations 
to  the  gods,  sages,  uid  progenitors,  is  to  offer  to 
Brahma  oblations,  with  me^  not  preceded  bv 
any  other  rite,  with  such  ceremonies  and  in  such 
lom  aa  are  adapted  to  the  religious  rite  which  is 
intended  to  be  subsequently  pcorformed. — Wilsoriy 
Hindu  Theatre;  Tods  Rajasihan^  i.  p.  337. 

OBSERVATORY.  Of  these,  there  is  one  at 
Cspe  Town,  in  lat  Sd""  56'  85'  N.,  and  long.  18° 
28^^45"  E.;  also  one  at  Madras,  in  lat  13''  4'  6" 
K.,  and  long.  &f  XT  22"  £. ;  one  at  Batavia, 
in  laL  fi"*  S'  S.,  and  bug.  106""  50'  50"  E. ;  one 


at  Bombay,  and  one  at  Trevandrum,  capital  of  the 
Travanoore  kingdom. 
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Bahr,Bahr-uImahit,  Ab. 
Weltmeer,  .  .  .  Gbb. 
Kala-pani,  Darya,  Hind. 
L'ooeano,   ....      It. 


Samudra,  .  Sansk.,  TSL. 
Ooeano,  ....  Sp. 
Samandr,  .  .  .  Tam. 
Dengis,     ....  Tubk. 


The  south  and  east  of  Asia  is  girt  by  the  ocean, 
portions  of  which  are  known  as  the  Red  Sea, 
the  Persian  Gulf  or  Bahr-ul>Fars,  the  Arabian 
Sea,  or  N.  Indian  Ocean,  the  S.  Indian  Ocean, 
the  Bengal  Bay,  and  the  Pacific.  Edrisi  says, 
I  The  Ocean  Sea  is  called  the  Dark  Sea,  because  it 
is  dark,  and  is  almost  always  in  commotion  with 
violent  winds,  and  covered  by  thick  fogs.'  So  to 
the  ocean  near  land  the  Arabs  give  the  name  of 
Bahr-ul-Khazr,  or  Green  Sea ;  and  the  natives  of 
India  generally  style  the  Great  Ocean  as  tiie  Eak 
pani  or  Black  Water. 

Surrounding  the  coasts  of  Southern  Asia, 
patches  of  the  waters  become  occasionally 
crimson,  brown,  black,  or  white,  which,  especially 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  occasionally  extend  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach.  These  are  caused  by  organic 
matter,  but  whether  it  is  wholly  animal  or  wholly 
vegetable,  or  both,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. The  water  from  pink-stained  patches  has 
been  found  to  contain  ammalcules.  The  Red  Sea 
has  been  supposed  to  be  named  from  the  quantities 
of  slimy  red  colouring  matter  which  it  at  certain 
times  tilirowB  up  on  its  shores,  and  which  consists 
of  a  delicate  seaweed. '  Along  the  coasts  of  China, 
yellowish  spots  are  said  not  to  be  uncommon,  and 
red  and  white  patches  occur  on  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific.  In  lat.  8°  46'  S.,  and  long.  105**  80'  E., 
Captain  Kingman  entered  a  white  patch  at  dusk ; 
he  filled  a  tub  with  the  water,  and  found  it  filled 
with  luminous  particles,  insects  and  worms,  some 
like  a  hair,  and  about  two  inches  long.  This 
patch  was  23  miles  in  length,  north  and  south, 
with  a  strip  of  dark  water  dividing  its  centre. 
The  whole  appearance  was  that  of  a  plain  covered 
with  snow.  There  was  scarcely  a  doud,  but  the 
sky  was  as  black  as  if  a  storm  was  raging.  A  red 
water  was  seen  by  M.  Lesson  off  Lima ;  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  California  there  occurs  a  phenomenon 
which  has  been  called  the  *  Vermilion  Sea.'  Sir 
E.  Tennant  has  described  changes  in  the  sea 
around  Ceylon  of  similar  hue,  and  which  he 
ascertained  to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  in- 
fusorial animalcule&  The  Red  Sea  is  in  a  riverless 
and  rainless  region,  and  its  waters  are  heavier 
than  any  other  mere  arm  of  the  ocean.  The 
saltest  nart  is  in  the  Gulf  of  Sues ;  the  saltness 
diminisnes  south  of  Socotra,  and  again  increases 
eastwards  to  Bombay;  the  temperature  of  its 
waters  for  three  or  four  hundred  mUes  from  the 
Straits  has  been  found  as  high  as  95°.  This  is 
probably  caused  by  the  slight  evaporation,  as  the 
more  saline  a  fluid  is  the  slower  is  its  evaporation. 
The  observations  as  to  the  rate  of  evaporation  on 
shore  have  led  to  many  extravagant  estimates 
as  to  the  rate  at  sea.  The  mean  annual  fall  of 
rain  on  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth  is  estimated 
at  about  five  feet.  The  area  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
north  of  the  equator,  including  the  Arabian  Sea 
and  Bay  of  bengal,  is  about  four  millions  of 
square  miles.  The  rivers  of  India  are  fed  by 
the  monsoons,  which  have  to  do  their  work  of 
distributing  their  moisture  in  about  three  months. 
Thus  we  obtain  0*065  inches  as  the  average  daily 
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rate  of  effective  evaporation  from  tiie  warm 
waters  of  tiie  N.  Indian  Ocean.  If  it  were  all 
rained  down  upon  India,  it  would  give  it  a 
drainage  whicl^  would  require  rivers  having  six- 
teen times  the  capacity  of  the  Missiasippi  to  dis- 
charge. Nevertheless  the  evaporation  from  the 
Nortii  Indian  Ocean  required  for  such  a  flood 
IS  only  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  daily  throughout 
the  year.  The  total  amount  of  evaporation  that 
annuallv  takes  place  in  tiie  trade-wind  region 
generally  at  sea,  according  to  Mauiy*s  estimate, 
does  not  exceed  four  feet. 

The  water  of  the  Indian  Ocean  is  warmer  than 
that  of  any  other  sea,  therefore  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  evaporation  from  it  is  also  greater.  The 
N.  Indian  Ocean  contains  about  4,500,000  square 
miles,  while  its  Asiatic  watershed  contains  an 
area  of  2,600,000.  Supposing  all  the  rivers  of 
this  watershed  to  discharge  annually  into  the  sea 
four  times  as  much  water  as  the  Mississippi  dis- 
charges into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  shall  have 
annually  on  the  average  an  effective  evaporation 
from  the  North  Indian  Ocean  of  60  inches,  or 
0*0165  per  day.  The  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
are  hotter  than  those  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
the  evaporating  force  there  is  much  greater. 

Sir  John  Herschel  gives  to  the  winds  the  entire 
right  of  setting  the  ocean  streams  in  motion; 
Lieutenant  Maury  holds  the  universal  circulation 
of  the  sea  to  be  caused  by  nothmg  else  than  the 
difference  in  its  specific  gravity ;  and  Dr.  Carpenter 
(or  rather  Professor  Buff)  would  bring  about  a 
general  interchange  of  polar  and  equatorial  water 
by  the  aid  of  sunshine  and  frost  alone. 

These  two  facts,  taken  together,  tend  to  show 
that  large  currents  of  warm  water  have  their 
genesis  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  One  of  them  is  the 
well-known  Mozambique  current,  called  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  lAgulhas  current,  which 
skirts  the  coast  of  Natal.  Another  of  these  warm 
currents  from  the  Indian  Ocean  makes  its  escape 
through  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and,  being  joined 
by  other  warm  streams  from  the  Java  and  China 
Seas,  flows  out  into  the  Pacific  between  the 
Philippines  and  the  shores  of  Asia.  Thence  it 
attempts  the  great  circle  route  for  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  tempering  climates,  and  losing  itself  in 
the  sea  as  its  waters  grow  cool  on  its  route  towards 
the  north-west  coast  of  America.  Near  the  shores 
there  is  a  counter-cuirent  of  cold  water. 

There  is  sometimes,  if  not  always,  another  exit 
of  warm  water  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  seems 
to  be  an  overflow  of  the  great  intertropical  caldron 
of  India ;  seeking  to  escape  thence,  it  works  its 
way  polarward  more  as  a  drift  than  as  a  current. 
It  is  to  the  Mozambique  current  what  the  nortiiem 
flow  of  warm  waters  in  the  Atlantic  is  to  the  Gulf 
Stream.  This  Indian  overflow  is  very  large.  The 
best  indication  of  it  is  afforded  by  tiie  sperm  whale 
curve.  In  shore  of,  but  counter  to,  the  '  black 
stream,'  along  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  is  found 
the  cold  current  of  Okhotsk,  a  streak  or  layer  or 
current  of  cold  water  answering  to  that  between 
the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  American  coast.  This 
current,  like  its  fellow  in  the  Atlantic,  is  not 
strong  enough  at  all  times  sensibly  to  affect  the 
course  of  navigation,  but,  like  that  in  the  Atlantic, 
it  is  the  nursery  of  most  valuable  fisheries.  The 
fisheries  of  Japan  are  nearly  as  extensive  as  those 
of  Newfoundland,  and  the  people  of  each  country 
are  indebted  for  their  valuable  supplies  of  excellent 


fishes  to  the  cold  waters  which  currents  of  the  sea 
bring  down  to  their  shores.  There  are  also  about 
the  equator  in  this  ocean  some  curious  currents, 
which  Mauiy  called  the  doldrum  currents  of  the 
Pacific,  but  which  he  says  he  does  not  understand, 
and  as  to  which  observations  are  not  sufficient 
yst  to  afford  the  proper  explanation  or  description. 
There  are  many  of  them,  some  of  which  at  times 
run  with  great  force.  On  a  voyage  from  the 
Society  to  Sandwich  Islands,  Lieut^ant  Manzy 
enooimtered  one  running  at  the  rate  of  ninety-aix 
miles  a  day.  These  currents  are  generally  found 
setting  to  the  west  They  are  often,  but  not 
always,  encountered  in  the  equatorial  doldrums 
on  tiie  voyage  between  the  Society  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  The  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  may  be  considered  as  one  sheet  of 
water,  covering  an  area  quite  equal  in  extent  to 
one-half  of  that  embraced  by  tne  whole  surface 
of  the  earth.  There  is  also  at  times  another  warm 
current  running  to  the  south  midway  between 
Africa  and  Australia,  of  which  the  whales  give 
indications.  These  convey  immense  quantities  of 
highly  saline  water,  which  has  to  be  replaced  by 
colder  water.  The  Aleutian  Islands  are  in  the 
tract  of  the  current  from  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 
They  are  as  subject  to  fogs  and  mists  as  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland.  No  trees  grow  on  them,  and 
for  all  household  purposes  the  natives  depend  on 
the  drift  -  wood,  amongst  which  camphor  -  wood 
and  woods  of  Japan  and  China  are  often  seen. 

The  Japan  Stream,  known  as  the  Kuro-Siwo, 
sweeps  along  the  outer  or  eastern  shores  of  the 
Japanese  Islands.  This  stream  carries  with  it  the 
gulf-weed  or  Samwsa,  with  many  animal  forms, 
such  as  Clio,  Cavolina,  Pteropods,  Spirialis, 
Atlanta,  and  the  Pelagian  skeleton  shrimps,  Aiima 
and  Erichthys ;  also  the  carapaces  of  the  sailor- 
crab  called  Planes.  Near  Japan  a  current  runs 
in  a  thin  layer  in  shore  siniiJar  to  that  between 
the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  American  coast,  and,  like 
it,  is  the  nursery  of  many  valuable  fisheries.  It  is 
in  the  cold  waters  which  the  currents  of  the 
ocean  bring  to  its  shores  that  the  people  of  Japan 
obtain  their  supplies  of  fish,  there  as  abundant  as 
those  of  Newfoimdlaud. 

The  great  equatorial  current  of  the  Pacific, 
when  it  reaches  the  south  end  of  Formosa,  passes 
off  into  the  China  Sea,  while  the  other  part  is 
deflected  to  the  northward  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Formosa  until  reaching  the  parallel  of  26^  N., 
when  it  bears  off  to  the  northward  and  eastward, 
washing  the  whole  S.E.  coasts  of  Japan  as  far  as 
the  Strait  of  Tsugar,  and  gaining  in  strength  aa  it 
advances.  This  is  called  the  Kuro-Siwo,  or  Japan 
Stream ;  and  near  its  origin  this  stream  is  con- 
tracted, and  is  usually  confined  between  Formosa 
and  the  Meiaoo-Sima  group  of  islands,  with  a 
width  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles ;  but  to  the 
northward  of  the  latter  it  rapidly  expands  on  its 
southern  limit,  and  reaches  theLoo-Chooand  Bonin 
Islands,  attaining  a  width  to  the  northward  of  the 
latter  of  about  400  miles.  Its  average  maximtim 
temperature  is  86^.  The  N.  W.  edge  of  the  stream 
is  strongly  marked  by  a  sudden  thermal  change 
in  the  water  of  from  10°  to  20°,  but  the  S.  and 
£.  limit  is  less  distinctly  defined,  there  bein^  a 
gradual  thermal  approximation  of  the  air  and 
water.  Along  the  borders  of  the  stream,  where  it 
chafes  against  the  counter-currents  and  torpid 
waters  of  the  ocean,  as  also  in  its  midst,  where 
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vhtrb  and  eddies  are  prodnoed  by  islandB  and 
the  inequalitieB  in  iia  bed,  strong  tide  rips  are 
encountered,  often  resembling  heavy  breakers  on 
reefe  or  shoals.  Its  average  velocity,  between  the 
south  end  of  Formosa  and  Tsugar  Siarait,  has  been 
found  to  be  from  85  to  40  miles  in  24  hours. 
Off  the  Gulf  of  Teso,  its  maximom  strength  is 
ivoorded  as  high  as  72,  74,  and  80  miles  respect- 
ivelj  on  three  saecesrive  ooeasions ;  but  local 
caoaes  give  rise  to  changes  in  its  velocity  and  its 
direction.  To  the  northward  of  lat  40''  N.,  in 
long.  143^  £.,  there  is  a  cold  counter-current 
intervening  between  this  stream  and  the  south 
coast  of  Yeso,  as  shown  by  the  sudden  thermal 
change  of  the  water  from  16''  to  20°,  which  it  is 
believed  sets  to  the  westward  through  the  Strait 
of  Tsugar.  The  waves  of  the  ocean  vary  in  height, 
but  rarely  rise  over  16  feet  above  the  level.  In 
the  Indiui  Ocean,  the  tide  follows  the  moon  to 
the  west  with  a  somewhat  northerly  course. — 
Mawnf*9  Pkys,  Geo. ;  Maury,  United  States  Sail- 
img  Directions  ;  Wilson's  Science  of  Ship-building  ; 
Adams,  pp.  240,818;  Horsburgh;  Captain  Taylor; 
Jleaihcote  ;  Tennanfs  Ceylon  ;  Findlay ;  Buist, 
OCHKA  8QUARR0SA.    Linn, ;  Roxh. 


H*aeii,  H*ieii-way,  BxmM. 
Knirak-duunpa,  Sansk. 
aalanthi  BMnm,  .     Tax. 


Sonnri  Tammi- 
ohettn,      •    .    .      Tkl. 

YeiTArjllTl,     •       .       .  „ 

A  smaD  but  handscMue  tree,  growing  in  the 
moontsinons  parts  of  India.  Leaves  deciduous  in 
the  cool  season,  and  appear  with  the  sweetly- 
fragrant  flowers  in  February  and  March.  0.  nana, 
BiidL,oocai8inGorakhpur;  0.  Wightiana,  Wall, 
in  Travanoore ;  and  O.  Heyneana,  W.  and  ^4.,  in 
the  Peninsula  of  India.  0.  Wallichii,  Planchj 
the  Yo-da-ya  of  the  Burmese,  O.  Andaman  ica, 
ATiirz,  has  a  hard  reddish  wood,  similar  to  0. 
•quarrooa  and  O.  WalHchiL 

OCHRE,  Red 


Chin. 


Ch'ih-tfu,  .  . 
Hawang-fn, .  . 
Tdlowodire,  B<ddla,Bvo. 


»> 


Red  chalk,  Bole,  .  Eno. 
Pewdee,  .  QuJ.,  Hind. 
Bonagaroo,    .    .    .    TsL. 


An  earthy  mixture  of  alumina,  silica,  oxide  of 
iron,  and  <^er  substances,  found  in  beds  in 
vmrioos  parts  of  India.  Ochre  occurs  in  great 
beds  beneath  the  laterites  of  S.  India.  It  is 
generally  of  a  yellow  or  brown;  colour,  but  is 
•ooiedmes  red.  It  la  employed  as  an  ingredient 
in  painters'  colours,  in  the  polishing  of  metals  and 
stones,  and  for  other  purposes.  Ochre  sometimes 
contains  a  little  calcareous  matter  and  magnesia. 
The  oxide  of  iron  may  occur  in  so  large  a  pro- 
portion that  the  ochre  becomes  an  ore  of  that 
metal  In  England,  ochre  is  found  in  beds  some 
feet  thidc,  generally  above  liie  oolite,  and  covered 
by  sandstone  and  quartzoee  sands  more  or  less 
fermginoos,  and  accompanied  by  grey  plastic 
days  of  a  yellowish  or  rradish  colour.  All  these 
sabttancei  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  ochres. 
The  ochrej  earths  are  ground  and  elutriated  for 
uie ;  die  veHow  ochres  ma^  be  changed  into  red 
or  reddidi-brown  by  calcmation,  whereby  the 
iion  is  raised  to  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation. 
OchroB  are  used  in  China  ss  a  dusting  powder  to 
boms,  scalds,  itchy  and  herpetic  eruptions. — Sm. 

OCHROOARPUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Gnttifere  and  tribe  Ghurcinese.  0.  longi- 
ftiduB,  Benik,,  is  a  large  tree  of  the  W.  Ghats, 
whose  ^hied  flowers  are  used  for  dyeing  silk.  0. 
Dcrvosos,  Kurz,  is  an  evergreen  tree  of  the 
Anksn  Tomah,  and  O.  Riamensia,  T.  And.^  of 


Prome  and  Martaban,  is  also  an  evergreen  tree. 
— Gamble^ 

OCHROSIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
ApocyneaB.  0.  salubris,  BLy  of  the  Andamans, 
and  0.  Borbonica,  Gm,,  of  Ceylon,  both  small 
trses. 

OCHTERLONY,  Sir  DAVID,  a  general  officer 
of  the  Bengal  army.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
American  gentleman,  who  remained  a  royalist, 
and  lost  his  estates  in  that  country.  Sir  David 
came  to  India,  and  distinguished  himself  in  peace 
and  war.  For  eight  days  he  defended  l)ehli 
against  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  repulsing  repeated 
assaults,  though  with  open  breaches,  till  on  the 
night  of  the  15th  Octol^r  1804,  on  the  approach 
of  Lord  Lake,  Holkar  withdrew.  From  that  time 
the  Moghul  emperor  of  DehU  became  a  stipendiary 
of  the  British.  The  Nepal  war,  which  ended  on 
the  12th  March  1816,  was  successfully  conducted 
by  him,  but  there  luul  fallen  GrenenI  Gillespie, 
who  relieved  YeUore  when  it  was  seized  by  rebels 
in  1808,  and  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
Java  in  August  and  September  1811.  After  the 
Nepal  war,  several  tracts  in  the  mountain  valleys 
of  the  Himalaya  were  ceded  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. He  was  long  employed  in  conducting 
negotiations  with  Ranjit  Singh.  He  died  at 
Meerut,  15th  July  1825,  aged  68  years.  The 
monument  raised  at  Calcutta  to  his  memory  is  a 
column  160  feet  high,  with  a  Turkish  capital  and 
an  Egyptian  base ;  it  cost  £3500.  He  was  Polit- 
ical Agent  at  Dehli.  He  found  his  name  placed 
by  his  own  moonshi,  without  his  knowledge,  as 
a  pensioner  to  the  amount  of  £1200  a  year  on  the 
civil  list  of  the  poor  old  king  of  DehlL — Tod's 
Travels,  TO.  86. 

OCIMUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Lami- 
aoese,  LindL,  Labiatae,  Jussieu,  of  which  there  are 
about  60  species.  Many  of  them,  furnishing  useful 
products,  are  known  to  occur  in  the  warm  parts 
of  the  world. 

Ocimum  adscendens,  Willde. 

O.  oristatam,  Kon,  i  Pleciranthuf  Indicos,  iSJipr* 

O.  Indicum,  Roth,  \  Ban-tuLd,     .    .    .  Bbno. 

Grows  in  the  Peninsula  of  India  and  in  Bengal. 
It  has  small,  pale,  rose-coloured,  scentless 
flowers. 

Ocimum  basilicum,  Linn,,  common  basil,  has 
many  varieties,'  differing  in  their  size,  in  the  form 
and  colour  of  their  leaves,  and  in  minor  particu- 
lars; in  their  qualities  they  are  nearly  alike; 
useful  for  condiments  and  perfumery.  The  varie- 
ties, «,  /3,  y,  d,  are — 

Var,  («)  O.  pilosom,  Benth, 

O.  baailioum,  Bum, 

O.  minixnum,  Bum.  not  L, 


O,  hiapidalam,  Schum, 
O.  oHiatiim,  Horn, 
Basilicun  Indionm,  Mum. 
Bihan,    ....     PxRS. 
Naz-bn,  ....        ,, 


O.  hispidum,  Lam, 
Habak,   ....    Abab. 
Babui-tnln,     .    .    Hind. 

It  grows  throughout  India.  It  has  small  white 
flowers ;  the  whole  plant  is  aromatic  and  fragrant ; 
the  seeds  steeped  in  water  swell  into  a  pleasant 
jelly,  which  is  demulcent  and  nourishing,  and  is 
used  by  the  natives  in  cases  of  catarrh,  diarrhoea, 
and  chronic  dysentery.  The  green  leaves  have 
a  ddicious  smell,  exactly  like  verbeua.  The 
dried  plant  prevents  bugs  approaching  beds,  etc. 
The  seeds  are  used  by  women  to  relieve  after- 
pains. 

Var,  {$)  O.  amsatum,  Benth,  iweet  baail. 
O.  barilioum,  L,  not  Burm.  |  Baailionm  citratnm,  Bum, 


OCIMIJM. 


OCTOPODIDiE. 


A  native  of  Persia,  with  small  white  flowed, 

aromatic  aad  fragrant. — Rozh.  iii.  p.  17. 

Var.  (r)  O.  glabratun,  Benth, 

O.  caryophyllatam,  Boxb.  I  O.  lanceolatam,  Sehum, 
O.  integerrimom,  WUlde,   \  GuhJ-tuLd,     .    .    Beno. 

A  native  of  Guinea,  Bengal,  and  Penan  g.    It 
has  smallish  white  flowers.    The  whole  plant  is 
very  aromatic  and  fragrant. — Roxh,  iiL  p.  15. 
Var.  {i)  O.  thynifloram,  L,,  Boxb,^  Jacq, 

A  plant  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  with  small, 
pale  pink  flowers,  the  whole  plant  very  aromatic 
and  fragrant  There  are  other  vernacular  syno- 
nyms of  tlie  above  varieties,  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  discriminate  the  varieties  indicated  by  them. 
The  varieties  differ  considerably  in  their  scent 

Ocimum  canum,  Sinu.^  Linn,  f 
O.  album,  Axe6.  I  O.  Americanmn,  Linn, 

O.  BtamineTim,  B,^  L,  \  O.  inoanesoeiiB,  Mart, 

Badnij  ahiaz,   .    .  Arab.    Viswa  tulasi, .    •    Sanbk. 


Gun  juu  koray, 
Kokka  tulaai, 


Tam. 
Til. 


Safaid-taLn,  .  .  DuKH. 
Hoary  basil,  .  .  Eko. 
Wild  mint,  .    .    .    .  „ 

A  native  of  the  Brazils,  Madagascar,  E.  Indies, 

and  China ;  in  India,  a  shrub  about  a  foot  high, 

chiefly  grown  in  native  gardens.    Flowers  white ; 

leaves  have  a  most  pleasant  aromatic  taste  and 

smell.     The  juice  is  given  to  children  in  colds 

to  the  extent  of  a  teaspoonful  twice  daily.    The 

dried  leaves  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Ocimum  gratissimum,  Linn, 
O.  petiolare,Xam.,i2Ae0de.  |  O.  Zeylanionm,  Bum, 
Ban-jari,     .    .    •    Hind.  |  Bam  tulsi,  .    •    .    Hind. 

This  is  cultivated  near  temples.  It  has  white 
or  pale  yellow  flowers,  with  a  very  strong 
fragrance. — Roxh,  iii.  p.  17 ;  Gtn,  Med,  Top, 

Ocimum  micranthum,  Willde, 
O.  fratesoent,  i9te&.  I  O.  montanun.  Hook, 

O,  Ameiicanttmj^KCtoniM.  |  O.  pubescans,  MiU, 

A  fragrant  plant  of  N.  America.— Foujr<. 
Ocimum  sanctum,  Linn,    Holy  basil 


G.  Imvatum,  BenJth, 
O.  tomentoiam,  Lam, 
O,  tenuiflorom.  Lam, 
G.  frutescens,  Burm, 
Alsi-badmj.     .    •    Arab. 
KriBbna-tiuai, .    .    Beno. 
Kural,    •    •    .    •        „ 
Pein-zang-see,      .    BuBX. 
Tulsi,      ....   DuKH. 
Purple-stalked  basil^NO. 
Kala-tulsi,  .    .    .    UIND. 


Lumnitsera  tenuiflora,£)pr. 
Baailicum  agreste,  Rwnph, 
Plectranthus   mona- 
chorum,  ^S^. 

Nalla  tirtaya,     Maleal., 

Tkl. 
Pamaaa,  Soraaa,     Sansk. 
Arjaka,    .     .     .     •    ,,  * 
Kuli-mitan, .    Tam.,  Tel. 

Nalla  gaggeru, .    .     Tel. 


Whole  plant  slightly  aromatic,  prescribed  by 
the  Hindus  in  decoction  in  the  bowel  complaints  of 
teething  children.  This  tulsi  plant  is  sacred  to 
Vishnu,  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  all  his 
followers ;  is  grown  in  the  courtyard  or  parterre 
of  almost  every  Yaishnava  house,  however  small, 
and  it  is  worshipped  morning  and  evening.  Its 
root  is  made  into  beads,  and  worn  round  the  necks 
and  anus  of  the  Yaishnava  Brahmans.  The  root 
of  the  plant  is  given  in  decoction  in  fevers,  half  a 
teacupf  ul  twice  daily.  In  the  Dekhan  it  is  grown 
in  almost  every  native  garden,  and  is  used  for 
various  purposes  by  Europeans,  for  flavouring 
sauces,  wine^  or  vinegar.  It  is  seen  about  the 
temples  of  Hmdus  and  burial  places,  where  it 

'waves 
Its  fragrant  blossoms  o'er  their  graves.* 

The  Brahmans  use  it  in  their  funeral  ceremonies. 
The  Malays  also  strew  it  over  the  graves  of  their 
dead.  In  Pegu,  it  is  steeped  in  water,  and  drunk 
as  a  sherbet.    The  N.  Australian  variety  smells 


like  anise  ;  that  of  £.  Australia  is  like  doves.  The 
seeds  are  mucilaginous,  and  are  used  in  gonorrhet. 

Odmnm  villosum,  Roxh,    Woolly  baaoL 
Pen-aeiog-blung,      BuBX.  i  Anakarm,     .    .    .    Tbl. 
Safaid-tiusi,    .    .    Hind.  |  Telia  gaggera  ohettu,    „ 

Cultivated  in  gardens  and  near  temples.  An 
aromatic  herb ;  leaves  used  for  seasonings.  In  all 
courts  of  justice,  the  Hindus  are  sworn  by  these 
leaves,  which  are  placed  on  the  palm  of  the  hand 
by  a  Brahman,  who  repeats  the  prescribed  oath, 
and  at  the  termination  they  are  masticated  and 
swallowed.  A  good  number  of  the  species  of 
this  genus  are  used  in  cookery. — Rooii, ;  Gen. 
Med,  Top, ;  Jaffrey ;  CSh. ;  Ains, ;  RiddeU;  Maeon; 
Cat,  M,  Ex,,  1867;  Poioell, 

OCODOMA,  a  genus  of  ants  extremely  niuneroas 
oyer  all  India,  and  comprising  several  species  very 
nearly  alike.  Almost  all  the  species  have  two 
kinds  of  neuters,  one  of  them  of  very  large  sixe 
compared  with  the  ordinary  workers,  and  whioh 
are  usually  called  warriors.  The  chief  distinotioii 
of  Ocodoma  from  Atta  consists  in  the  former 
having  some  small  spines  on  the  thorax. 

Dr.  J^on  mentions  0.  affinis,  diffusa,  diversa, 
Malabarica,  minor,  providens,  and  qnadrispinoaa. 
0.  providens,  Sykes,  live  under  ground,  making, 
for  their  size,  a  large  series  of  excavations.  Their 
common  food — ^animal  matter,  dead  insects,  etc. 
— they  take  readily,  but  t^ey  also  carry  off  large 
quantities  of  seeds,  especiidly  small  gran  seeds, 
and  more  especially  cablMi^,  celery,  radish, 
carrot,  and  tomato  seeds,  and  are  particularly 
partial  to  the  light  lettuce  seeds,  and  in  some 
gardens,  unless  the  pots  in  which  they  are  sown 
be  suspended  or  otherwise  protected,  the  whole 
of  the  seeds  sown  will  be  removed  in  one  night 
Packets  of  seeds  (especdally  lettuce)  in  a  room 
will  be  completely  emptied  before  aware  that  tiie 
ants  have  discovered  them.  They  bring  the  seeds 
outside  their  holes,  at  the  close  of  the  rainy 
season,'  but  in  some  cases  merely  the  husks,  quite 
in  heaps.  Their  galleries  and  subterranean  pas- 
sages are  often  very  extensive,  and  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  dig  down  to  their  nest  to  see  what 
becomes  of  the  seeds.— Jercfon. 

OCOTEA  GLAUSESCENS.    Nees. 
Lauras  glausesoens,  Boxib,  \  L.  qrlvesiris,  Bka,,  Herb, 

A  tree  of  Sylhet  and  N.  Circars,  one  of  the 
Lauracesd.  Its  timber  is  used  by  the  people  for 
many  useful  purposes. — Roxh,  ii  p.  307. 

OCOTEA  La!nCEOLARIA.    Nees, 
O,  lanoeolata,  Nees,  \  Laams  lanoeolaria,  Rosh, 

A  tree  of  Nepal  and  the  IChassya  mountains ; 
timber  employed  for  many  useful  purposes.  G. 
mollis.  Wall,,  is  a  shrub  of  Burma.  Species  of 
Ocotea  extend  from  Sylhet  to  Dehra  Doon,  and 
ascend  to  7000  feet. 

OGTOPODID^,  a  family  of  GephalopodouB 
mollusca,  which  may  be  thus  shown : — 

Class  i. — Cephalopoda,  oephalopods. 
Gbder  l— Dibranohiata. 
Section  A.  Gotojpoda. 
Fam,  1.  Argonaatidid. 
CUnuBf  Argonauta,  argonaut  or  paper  sailor,  recent, 
4  sp. ;  fossil,  1 9.  /  syn.  Ocytnoe  nautilus. 

Fam,  2.  Gctopodid». 
Genera^  Octopus,  recent,  46  flp.,  syn.  Oistopus. 
Svib^tnue,  lYemootopns,  recent,  2  ip. 

Pumoctopos,   finned   octopus,  recent.    1  n>. 

P.  cordif ormis. 
Eledone,  recent,  2  ep, 
Ginoteuthis,  recent,  1  tp.  G.  MOllerL 
PhilonexiB,  recent,  6  sp. 


OCTOPODID-fi. 


ODIN. 


ProfesBor  Owen  divides  the  octopods  into  two 
groims  or  f  amili^  the  Teatacea  and  the  Nnda. 
The  Teetacea  oonaist  of  the  genera  Argonauta  and 
BeUtfophon.      Of    Aigonauta,    seyeial    Bpeciee 
occur  in  the  seas  on  the  south  and  east  of  Asia, 
Ti^  A.  argo,  coma,  cymbimn,  gondola,  hians, 
thaustrtun,  tuberculata,  and  yitrea.    A.  aigo  has 
been  from  the  earliest  periods  an  object  of  interest 
to  zoologifito,  in  consequence  of  the  accounts  of 
its  saikr-like  habits  handed  down  to  us  from 
Ariatode,  Pliny,  iBlian,  Oppian,  and  others ;  and 
in  oooae^aence  of  the  difference  of  opinion  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  the  mhabitant  of  the  shell 
by    naturalista      In  1836,    Madame   Jeannette 
Power  laid  before  the  Academy  at  Catania  her 
OsBervaiume  Fisiche  sopra  il  Polpo  de  I'Argo- 
naota  Azgo,  in  which,  after  a  long  and  careful 
ooorae  of  inquiry,  she  ascertained  that  it  con- 
Btrocts  its  own  shdL     The  argonaut  is  furnished 
with  eig^t  arms,  having  on  each  two  rows  of 
suckers ;  the  first  two  arms  are  more  robust  than 
the  others,  and  should  be  so  because  they  serve  as 
masts  to  support  the  suls,  which,  spread  out,  act 
before  the  wind  as  such.    At  the  base  they  have 
on  the  inferior  sides  the  double  row  of  suckers, 
hke  the  other  six ;  but  from  the  inferior  row,  at 
about  an  inch  from  the  base  in  adults,  a  rather 
furrowed  membrane  begins  to  develope  itself,  which 
extends  as  far  as  the  tip  of  ihe  arm,  and,  holding 
it  bent,  it  can  no  longer  execute  the  office  of  a 
rowing  arm,  but  is  employed  by  the  animal  as  a 
saO.    These  sails  are  so  large  Uiat,  when  turned 
backwards  and  pressed  against  the  shell,  they  can 
entirely  oorer  and  protect  it    The  true  office  of 
these  sails  is  that  of  keeping  themselves  applied 
to  the  shell  at  all  times,  in  reserve  for  the  moment 
when  the  animal,  coming  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  removes  them,  and,  spreading  them,  raises 
them  as  sails.    In  fact,  the  series  of  suckers  of 
the  aail-anns  when  the  membrane  of  the  sails  is 
wiuped  about  the  shell,  is  placed  exactly  over 
the  xeel  of  it,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  sucker 
correqxmds  to  each  point  in  which  the  ribs  of  the 
shell  terminate,  until  they  reach  the  two  margins 
of  the  smraL    Captain  Philip  Parker  King,  R.N., 
during  his  passage  from  Santos  to  St.  Catherine's, 
in  Jat  2S^  S.,  caught  a  dolphin  (Cor^bttna),  the 
maw  of  which  was  found  filled  with  shells  of 
Aigonanta  tuberculosa  (Arufa  of  Owen),  and  all 
containing  the  Octopus  ocythoe  that  has  been 
always  found  as  its  inhabitant.     Most  of  the 
specimens  were  crushed  by  the  narrow  passage 
into  the  stomach,  but  the  smaller  ones  were  quite 
perfect,  and  to  some  of  them  was  attached  a  mdus 
of  eggs,  which  was  deposited  between  the  animal 
and  the  spire.    The  shells  varied  in  size  from  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
length ;  each  contained  an  octopus,  the  bulk  and 
shape  of  which  were  so  completdy  adapted  to 
that  of  tiie  shdl,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  shell 
increased  with  the  animal's  growth.    In  no  speci- 
men did  there  iu>pear  to  be  any  connection  between 
the  animal  and  the  shelL    Several  species  are 
alnad^  known  as  inhabitants  of  the  seas  of  warm 
b^tudes,  both  littoral  and  pelagic, 

illedone,  Arittade,  Leach  Arms  provided  with 
a  angle  aeries  of  sessile  aoetabula. 

£.  ventricosa,  Octopus  ventricosus.  Grant.  Body 
•hark  round ;  the  eight  arms  connected  at  their 
baie  fay  a  membrane: 

Oct^Ris,  Lam,^  TUXvirovs,  Leach.    Its  aims  are 


provided  with  a  double  alternate  series  of  sessile 
acetabula. 

0.  vulgaris,  Sepia  octopodia,  Linn.;  Sepia 
octopus,  Gmel  Body  short  and  ovid,  the  eight 
arms  connected  at  their  base  by  a  wide  membrane. 
The  octopus  is  eaten  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

Madame  Power,  writing  on  the  habits  of  the 
poulpe  or  cuttle,  mentions  that  into  one  of  her 
aquaria  she  had  put  a  living  Pinna  nobilis  adher- 
ing to  a  fragment  of  rock;  this  aquarium  also 
contained  an  Octopus  vulgaris  and  some  living 
testaceous  moUusca.  One  day  she  saw  that  the 
poulpe  was  holding  a  fragment  of  rock  in  one  of 
its  arms,  and  watching  the  pinna,  which  was 
opening  its  valves.  As  soon  as  they  were  per- 
fectly open,  the  poulpe  placed  the  stone  between 
the  valves,  preventing  the  pinna  from  closing 
them  again,  when  the  octopus  set  about  devour- 
ing the  mollusc.  The  next  day  she  saw  the  poulpe 
crush  some  Tellinse,  then  search  about  amongit 
other  sheUs,  and  finally  stretch  itself  close  to  a 
Triton  nodiferum.  The  triton  extended  half  the 
body  from  its  shell,  no  doubt  to  seek  its  food, 
when  the  poulpe  sprang  upon  it,  and  surrounded 
it  with  his  arms ;  tne  mollusc  retired  precipitately 
into  its  shell,  aud  in  closing  this,  with  its  oper- 
culum pinched  the  point  of  one  of  the  arms  of 
the  poulpe,  which,  by  struggKng,  at  last  left  the 
tip  of  its  arm  in  the  shdl  of  the  triton.  The 
voracity  of  the  poulpe  was  such,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  abundance  of  nourishment  with  which  she 
furnished  it,  she  was  compelled  to  remove  it  from 
the  aquarium,  or  it  would  have  devoured  all  ihe 
molluscs.  So  great  is  its  voracity,  that  it  even 
attacks  man,  tears  away  his  flesh,  and  eats  it.  In 
the  port  of  Messina  &ey  occur  in  great  num- 
bers, and  of  large  size.  One  Octopus  ChinensiB, 
measured  by  Adams,  was  6  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of 
the  atmB.^^Adventure  and  Beagle  Voyages;  Madame 
Jeannette  Power,  Mag.  Nat  Hist, ;  Eng.  Cyc. ; 
WoodwarcCs  Shells;  Indian  Field;  A,  Adamt?  Tr. 
in  Japan, 

ODDAIKKUTTAR  was  one  of  the  Tamil 
poets  at  the  Chola  court,  who  flourished  with 
kambar  in  the  11th  century.  He  was  noted  for 
his  composition  on  War  Chariots,  called  ParanL 
His  Eitlmgkattu  Parani  celebrated  the  conquest 
of  the  £jinga  or  Telugu  country  by  Kulo- 
tunka  Chola.  The  sevenm  book  of  the  Tamil 
Ramayana,  Uttara  Kandam,  was  composed  by 
this  author. 

OD£YA,  Cabn.,  in  the  plural  Wodeyar,  a 
lord,  a  chief,  a  ruler. — W. 

ODHA.  Mahr.  As  much  grahi  as  can  be 
grasped  in  both  hands ;  the  Scotch  goupan. 

ODHIYA,  a  caste  of  ironsmeltm  and  iron- 
smiths  in  Hindustan. 

ODIN  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
the  Buddha  Sakya  Smha,  by  others  to  have  been 
a  follower  of  that  reformer.  In  Scandinavian 
mythology,  he  was  the  chief  of  the  gods ;  like 
Zeus,  he  was  the  ether.  If  the  same  with  Sakya 
Sinha  or  one  of  his  pupils,  there  have  never 
in  the  world  been  two  otner  rdigions  so  diametric- 
ally opposed  to  one  another,  nor  two  persons  so 
different  as  the  gentle  Sakya  Muni,  who  left  a 
kingdom  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  mankind, 
and  Odin,  the  terrible  and  severe  father  of 
slaughter.  Nevertheless  the  Yggdrasil  Ash  Tree, 
in  we  Norse  mythology,  with  one  of  its  roots 
over  the  Well  of  Eaiowledge,  and  with  Nidhog 


ODINA  WODIER 


OGUNA  PANORA. 


gnawing  its  stem,  Buggests  obviouB  analogies,  not 
only  with  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  and  S^ent  of 
Eden,  but  with  the  Bo  Tree  of  Buddha. — Dar- 
winitm  in  Morals,  p.  188. 

ODINA  WODIER,    Rozb. 
Dhantika,  Sulambra,BEA8.    Jiyal,  Jeevula,  .     Sanbk. 


Hik-gMB,Hig-gaM,  Sikoh. 
Piohka,  .  .  .  SUTLV. 
lidra,  Dila,  .  .  .  „ 
Ani  carra,  Ooday,  Tah. 
Goompana,  .  .  .  Tel. 
Qampina,  .... 


}) 


Hnan  bai,  Na-bhay,  BuBM. 
Shimtee  Foonil,  .  Can. 
Kambal,  Batrin,  .  Chen. 
Konlu,  ....  „ 
Kiamil,  Hind.,  Jheluu. 
Mageer,    .    .    .      Mahb. 

This  very  large  tree  growB  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  up  to  an  elevation 
of  1500  feet  It  is  a  native  of  mountainous  dis- 
tricts in  i^e  Peninsula  of  India ;  grows  in  Goim- 
batore,  in  Bengal,  Murree,  and  Hazara,  in  the 
coast  jungles  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  In  the 
Madras  Presidency  it  is  grown  from  cuttings  and 
is  planted  in  avenues,  but  it  yields  no  shade  in  the 
hot  weather,  being  without  leaves  till  June.  The 
tree  is  rather  common  on  the  hills  of  British 
Burma,  and  a  valuable  timber,  much  used  at 
Shoay-gween  in  the  manufacture  of  oil-presses  and 
rice-pounders ;  the  inner  heart- wood  is  red,  and 
is  used  for  sheaths  of  swords,  spear  handles,  oil 
presses,  door  frames,  and  rice-pounders.  A  cubic 
foot  weighs  66  lbs.  The  wood  is  very  difficult  to 
season,  requiring  to  be  kept,  even  in  planks,  two 
or  three  years ;  but  once  well  seasoned,  it  is  a 
close-grained,  beautiful  wood,  well  adapted  for 
cabinet-making  purposes,  the  central  reddish 
portions  in  ptuticular.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  gum  exudes  from  the  trunk,  called  Kania  or 
Kuni  gond,  also  gum-jinffna,  and  it  reseml^les 
the  tme  gum-arabic  Dom  in  appearance  and 
properties,  and  is  often  largely  mixed  up  with 
the  East  India  gum-arabic  of  commerce,  which 
contains  gums  collected  indiscriminately  from 
several  species  of  Acacia,  and  from  Odina  wodier 
and  Feronia  elephantum.  The  gum  is  used  in 
cloth-printing,  also  by  weavers  for  stiffening  their 
thread,  and  is  given  in  asthma,  and  as  a  cordial 
to  women.  The  tree  is  lopped  for  fodder.  It 
ascends  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  in  the  Babar 
forests  of  Kamaon,  and  attains  considerable  size. 
In  the  Siwalik  region  of  the  Panjab,  up  to  near 
the  Indus,  and  near  the  Salt  Range,  to  a  height 
of  8500  to  4000  feet,  the  outer  wood  is  liable 
to  be  attacked  with  worms. — Cat.  Cat  Ex.,  1862 ; 
Thw.f'  Roxb.;  Voigt;  Mason;  Brandts;  Stewart 

ODOARDO  BARBOSA,  a  gentleman  of  Lisbon, 
who  in  his  vouth  travelled  in  the  east,  and  he 
appears  to  have  visited  Malacca  before  it  was 
tasen  by  the  Portuguese  in  1511.  He  wrote  a 
book  in  1516.  In  1519  he  joined  Magellan,  and 
was  treacherously  murdered  in  1521  by  the 
natives  of  Zebu,  one  of  the  Philippines,  four  days 
after  the  great  navigator  had  suffered  a  like  fate. 
— Bikmore,  p.  100. 

ODORICO  DI  PORDENONE,  Minorite  friar 
(bom  1281,  died  1331),  a  Beatus  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  travelled  in  the  east  and  in 
India  between  1316  and  1330.  He  proceeded  by 
way  of  Constantinople  and  Trebizond,  Arziron 
(Erzeroum),  Tauris,  Soldania  (Sultanieh),  and 
the  Sea  of  Bacuc  (i.e.  of  Baku,  the  Can)ian), 
Cassan  (Kashan),  lest  (Yezd),  and  the  Sea  of 
Sand,  the  ruins  of  Comerum  (Persepolis),  and 
the  kingdom  of  Chaldsea  (Baghdad),  to  C)rmes 
(Ormuz),  whence  he  took  ship  to  Tanna  in  Sal- 
sette,  near  Bombay.    Here,  or  at  Surat,  where 


Friar  Jordanus  had  deposited  them,  he  gathered 
the  bones  of  the  four  missionaries  who  had  suffered 
martyrdom  there  in  1321,  and  took  ship  again  to 
Polumbum  (or  Columbum,  Quilon).  He  notices 
the  immense  quantity  of  pepper  cultivated  in 
Minibar  (Malabar),  on  which  coast  he  also  visited 
the  towns  of  Flandrina  (Pandarani)  and  Cyngilin 
(Cynkali,  Shinkala,  Gingala,  Jangli,  Oranganore). 
He  then  went  on  to  Mobar  (the  Coromandel 
coast),  *  where  lieth  the  body  of  St.  Thomaa ;  ' 
and  thence  in  fifty  days  sailed  to  Lamori  (Lambri) 
and  to  the  kingdom  of  Sumoltra  (Sumatra). 
From  Sumatra  he  went  on  to  Java,  and  to  another 
island  called  Thalamasyn  or  Panten,  which  has 
been  thought  to  be  Borneo,  and  thence  to  Zampa 
(Cochin-Ohina).  He  next  notices  the  island  of 
Kicoveran  (l^icobars)  and  of  Sillan  (Ceylon), 
whence  his  narrative  carries  us  at  once  to  Upper 
India  (China)  and  the  province  of  Mann  (Southern 
China),  and  the  cities  of  Censcalan  (Canton), 
Zayton  (Chin-chu),  Fuzo  (Fu-chu),  Oansay 
(Hang-chu-fu),  ChUenfn  (Nankin),  and  Cam- 
baleeh  (Pekin),  and  Sandu  (Xanadu,  Shang-tu)i 
the  summer  residence  of  the  Great  Khan.  He 
describes  *  the  lands  of  Prester  John,'  and  *  the 
realm  of  Thibet,'  and  the  Grand  Lama,  as  the 
pope  of  that  country.  He  also  gives  an  account 
of  the  '  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,'  and  of  his 
dealings  with  the  *  Devils  of  Tartary.*  He  died 
at  Padua  a.d.  1331.  Lamori  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  Arabic  Al-Rami.  He  is  known  as 
OdoricuB.  His  account  was  delivered  orally  to 
the  person  by  whom  it  was  written  down,  but  is 
extremely  meagre  and  unsatisfactory. — Marsden*s 
Sumatra,  p.  7  ;  Sir  G.  BirdwoocTs  Aecords. 

CBCOPHYLLA  SMARAGDINA,  a  common 
green  ant  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  which  lives 
in  large  nests  formed  by  gluing  together  the 
edges  of  leaves. 

OESAR  or  Oesaran.  Jav.  A  whirl  in  the 
hairs  of  the  head,  indicating  a  good  sign  or  mark. 

(ESTRIDEA,  a  family  of  dipterous  insects, 
flies,  the  larvie  of  which  live  in  the  bodies  of  the 
ox,  sheep,  horse,  dog ;  also  under  the  skin  and  in 
the  nostrils  of  man.  They  are  of  the  genera 
Hypoderma,  OBstrus,  or  Cephalsemia. 

(Estms  equi  occurs  in  the  south  of  Europe 
and  in  Persia.  It  is  a  dipterous  insect.  Its  eggs 
are  deposited  on  the  hair  of  the  horse,  and  licked 
into  the  stomach,  and  when  complete  the  insects 
pass  through  the  canal. 

The  CEstrus  ovis  or  Cephalsemia  ovis  of  Europe 
and  the  East  Indies  arises  from  the  larvae  of  a  fly 
which  penetrate  the  sinuses  of  the  head,  and 
there  become  fully  developed,  setting  up  a  copious 
discharge  from  the  nostrils,  and  disease  of  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  air  passages,  and 
ultimately  influencing  the  brain  through  the  thin 
cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and 
through  which  the  olfactory  nerve  passes  out. 
The  ovum  of  the  fly  is  deposited  on  the  grass, 
and  becomes  attached  to  the  nostrils  of  the  sheep 
while  grazing.  The  parasites  annually  cause 
many  deaths  among  flocks.  This  serious  disease 
affects  the  sheep  most  in  the  rainy  season,  when 
grass  is  abundant.  The  first  symptom  is  a  dis- 
tressing discharge  from  the  nose,  the  sheep 
breathing  with  great  difficulty.  If  the  grubs  do 
not  drop,  the  sheep  die.-— H^ter.    See  Insects. 

OGUNA  PAN(jRA,  says  Colonel  Tod,  is  the 
sole  spot  in  India  which  enjoys  a  state  of  natural 
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freedom.  Attached  to  no  state,  having  no  foreign 
eommnnicationB,  living  under  its  own  patriarchal 
heMl,  its  chief,  with  &e  title  of  rana,  whom  one 
thousand  hamlets  scattered  over  the  forest- 
crowned  vaUeya  obey,  can,  if  requisite,  appear  at 
the  head  of  five  thonsand  bows.  He  is  a  Bhumia 
fihil  of  mixed  Uood,  from  the  Solanki  Rajpnt,  on 
the  old  stock  of  pore  (oojla)  Bhil  of  Mewar. 
BendcB  making  me  tika  of  blood  from  an 
incisioii  in  the  thumb,  the  Ognna  chief  takes  the 
pcinoe  by  the  arm  and  seats  him  on  the  throne, 
while  the  Oondree  Bhil  holda  the  salver  of  spices 
and  sacred  gnains  of  rice  used  in  making  the  tika. 
FiranuB  (Travels,  p.  34)  are  only  used  by  the 
chiefs  and  headmen,  the  national  weapon  being 
the  kumpta,  or  bamboo  bow,  having  the  bow- 
string (chulla)  from  a  thin  slip  of  its  elastic  bark. 
Each  quiver  contains  sixty  b^bed  arrows  a  yard 
long.  Although  they  chum  'descent  from  every 
race  of  Rajput,  and  prefix  the  tribe,  as  Gholum 
Btul^  GeUot  Bhil,  Pramar  Bhil,  etc.  etc.,  their 
origin  is  best  evinced  in  the  gods  thev  worship 
and  their  prejudices  as  to  food.  The  Oojla  Bhil, 
or  pore  Bhil,  will  eat  ci  nothing  white  in  colour, 
as  a  white  sheep  or  goat ;  and  ueir  grand  abjura- 
tion is, '  By  the  white  ram ! '  Their  ancient  position 
ia  well  illustrated  by  the  oiroumstance  of  their 
claiming  the  right  to  instal  Rajpnt  princes. 
When  Bappa  fled,  two  fihils  w^re  the  companions 
of  iiis  flight,  one  of  Oondree,  in  the  valley  of  the 
preaent  capital,  the  other  of  Solanki  descent, 
from  Ogona  Panora,  in  the  western  wilds.  Their 
naaiesy  Baleo  and  Dewa,  have  been  handed  down 
with  that  of  Bappa,  and  the  former  had  the 
honour  of  drawing  the  tika  of  sovereignty  with 
hk  own  blood  on  the  forehead  of  the  prince,  on 
the  oceaskm  of  his  taking  the  crown  from  the 
MorL  The  descendants  <»  Baleo  of  Ognna  and 
the  Oondree  Bhil  still  claim  the  privilege  of 
per£onning  the  tika  on  the  inauguration  A  the 
descendants  of  Bi^pa.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century  (Tr.  p.  84),  taking  a  section  of 
aboat  sbcty  miles  in  the  Alpine  Aravalli,  from 
the  ascent  at  the  capital  ox  Oodeypur  (Udai- 
por),  passing  through  Oguna,  Panurpa,  and 
jfirpor,  to  the  western  descent  near  Sirohi, 
the  land  was  inhahited  by  communities  of  the 
abotigiBal  races,  living  in  a  state  of  primeval  and 
afanost  savage  independence,  owning*  no  para- 
mount power,  paying  no  tribute,  but  with  all  the 
simplicity  of  republics,  their  leaders,  with  the 
title  ol  rawut,  being  hereditary.  The  rawut  of 
the  Oguna  commune  could  assemble  five  thousand 
bows,  and  several  others  could,  on  occasions, 
master  considerable  numbers.  Their  habitations 
are  dispersed  through  the  valleys  in  small  rude 
hamlets  near  their  pastures  or  places  of  defence. 
In  1882  and  1883  the  Bhils  of  Mewar  continued 
aemi-independent. — Tody  Travels, 

OGYRIS,  the  modem  Ormuz. 

OHIND.  The  continual  discovery  of  Indo- 
Sqrthian  coins  proves  that  this  cit^  was  in 
ezvtence  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
whi<d&  may  periiape  induce  us  to  put  some  faith 
in  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Abul  Fada,  that 
Weband  or  Ohind  was  one  of  the  cities  founded 
by  Alexander.  General  Court,  Sir  Alexander 
Bnmea,  and  Mr.  Loewenthal  call  this  place 
Hund. 

OH  ME  I  The  Chinese  Buddhist  invocation 
is,  Oh  me  to  Fo!  Oh  me  to  Fo! 


OHUD,  a  hill  about  four  miles  north  of 
Medina,  where  a  battle  took  place  between 
Mahomed  with  1000  and  the  Koresh  with  3000 
troops.  Mahomed  had  the  hill  in  his  rear,  with 
archers  placed  on  its  flanks  to  annoy  the  enemy's 
horse,  but  the  archers  quitted  their  position  to 
plunder,  and  Mahomed  was  wounded  and  de- 
feated. 

OILS. 

Kyet-hioo,  .  .  .  Bdbm. 
Olie,  .  .  .  Dan.,  Dut. 
Huile,     .....    Fb. 

Oelj Geb. 

Elaion,  LadioD,    .     .    Gb. 

Tel, Hind. 

Olio, It. 

Langa, ' Jav. 

Oleum, Lat. 
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Minak,  ....  Malay. 
Boghoo,  .  .  .  PsBS. 
Aseite,  Oleo,  .  .  PoB* 
MubIo,  ....      Rub. 

Aceite, Sp. 

Olja, Sw. 

Yeniuii,  ....      Tam. 

Nuna, Tel. 

Tagh,     ....    TuBK. 

Oils  are  found  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms.  Their  value  as  articles  of 
commerce,  and  their  numerous  uses  in  candle  and 
soap  making,  wool-dressing,  food,  and  medicine, 
as  well  as  lubricatiDg  agents,  are  well  known. 
Great  Britain  imports  annually  to  the  value  of 
about  £3,500,000,  the  palm  and  coooanut  oils 
being  to  the  value  of  1^  millions  sterling.  The 
oils  which  form  the  chief  exports  from  Afferent 
parts  of  India  to  Britain,  France,  the  Mauritius, 
etc.,  are  cocoanut,  gingelly,  ground  nut,  mus- 
tard, rape,  sandal-wood,  grass  oil,  and  fish  oil. 
The  value  of  the  exports  of  oil  from  all  India 
was  in — 

1874-75,  .  Bfl.  32,22.852  1880-81,  .  Rs.  85,35,166 
1875-76,  .  „  40,42,073  1881-82,  .  „  35,40,439 
1876-77.    .      „  85,26,008    1882-83,    .      „  28,88,609 

Linseed  and  rape  are  consigned  mainly  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  while  France  takes  almost  the 
entire  quantity  of  til  or  gingelly.  This  branch 
of  Indian  commerce  in  1852-53  was  only  of 
Rs.  9,60,390. 

Oils  are  generally  divided  into  two  primary 
groups,  *  fixed'  and  'volatile,'  the  former  class 
being  again  subdivided  into  drying,  greasy,  and 
solid  oils.  Above  one  hundred  fixed  oils  are  known 
in  India  and  Burma;  105  fixed  vegetable  oils, 
including  drying,  greasy,  and  solid  oils ;  10  wood 
oils,  1  mineral  oil,  and  4  animal  oil&  Cocoanut, 
castor,  ground  nut,  gingelly  and  its  variety,  with 
rape,  mustard,  and  linseed  oils,  form  considerable 
artides  of  export  trade,  the  first  three  being 
exported  in  the  shape  of  oil,  the  last  two  as  oil- 
seed, and  gingelly  both  as  an  oil  and  oil-seed. 
The  prices  of  these  products  vary  considerably 
in  different  parts  of  British  India;  and  lamp, 
ramtil,  kurunj,  pinnacottay,  illoopoo,  piney  or 
doopada,  margosa  or  neem,  physic  nut,  bruma- 
dundoo,  safflower,  and  poppy  are  consumed  to  a 
large  extent.  Poppy  seed  is  being  exported  in 
yearly  increasing  quantities,  largely  to  France ; 
in  1882-83,  571,542  cwt.,  value  Ba.  80,26,401. 

Fixed  oils  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen.  Most  of  them  are  composed  of  two 
compounds,  a  liquid  called  olein  and  a  solid  called 
margarin,  or  another  called  stearin.  According 
as  the  solid  substances  abound  in  oils,  they  are 
liquid  or  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperatures  of 
the  atmosphere.  Fixed  oil  is  found  m  the  fat  or 
adipose  tissue  of  animals,  and  amongst  plants, 
principally  in  their  seeds.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
the  ohve  (olea),  it  is  yielded  by  the  fruit.  The 
following  table  shows  the  relative  proportions  of 


OILS* 


OILS. 


the  three .  elements  in 
following  oils : — 


100  parts  of  each  of  the 


Olive,  . 
Almond, 
Linseed, 
Nut,  . 
Gastor, 


Carbo.  Hydro.  Oxy. 
18*36    9-43 


77-21 
77*40 
76*01 
79-77 
74*17 


11-48  10-82 
11*35  12*62 
10*5  79*12 
11*08  14*78 


Carbo.  Hydro.  Oxy. 
Whale,  .  7618  12*40  11*60 
Bpennaeeti,78*91  10*97  10*12 
Hog's  lard,  70*09  1114  9-76 
Suet,  .  .78*99  11*70  9*80 
Butter,      .66-60   17*60  16*80 


Oils  are  eztenslYely  used  for  candle  and  soap 
making,  for  burning  in  lamps,  for  diminishing 
friction  in  machinery  of  all  kinds,  in  wool-dressing, 
in  the  manufacture  of  paints  and  yanushes,  as 
articles  of  food,  for  medicinal  purposes,  etc.  The 
time  of  burning  of  equal  quantities  of  the  follow- 
ing oils  is  found  to  be — 


Oil  of  poppy,     . 
„     sunflower, 
„     rape,  .    . 
„     mnstard, 
,,      flaxseed, 


Hours,  14 
18 
11 

10 


fi 


OU  of  Camelina  saiivs,  Hrs.,  H 
oliyes,      .    .    .    n     9 
hemp  seed,  .    .    „     8 
tallow,    ...,,101 


*> 


» 


In  the  seeds  of  Southern  Asia  from  which 
varieties  of  oil  are  extracted,  the  proportions  of 
oil  per  cent,  in  weight  are — 


Almond  kernels, 
Ground  nut,  . 
Sesamtim,  •  • 
Poppy  seeds,  . 
Olive  kernels,  . 
Oaeao  whole  seeds, 


58 
52 
51 
45 
44 
44 


Linseed,  .....  38 

Oocoanut  kemela,      .  86 

Hemp  seed,  ....  82 

Cotton  seeds,    ...  24 

Sunflower  seeds,    .    .  22 


Some  families  of  plants  especially  abound  in 
oiL  Thus  among  the  Grucif  eras  we  have  mustard, 
rape,  and  colza  seed-oil,  with  other  species  culti- 
vated in  Europe,  India,  and  Japan,  several  of 
whid^  have  been  exported  to  Britain.  Several  of 
the  family  of  Gompoeitee  secrete  oil  in  quantities 
large  enough  to  render  it  desirable  to  cultivate 
them  for  tUs  purpose  alone,  as  some  species  of 
carthamus,  or  bastard  saffron,  also  the  Guizotia 
oleifera,  gingelly  oil,  known  in  commerce  by  the 
name  of  hut^elloo  oil.  Most  of  the  Gucarbitacese 
also,  as  the  melon,  gourd,  cucumber,  and  their 
numerous  varieties,  cultivated  especially  in  India, 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  oil,  wnich  is  eimressed 
in  the  East  Indies  as  it  formerly  was  in  Europe. 
The  Rosacesd  also  store  up  a  large  proportion  of 
oil  in  the  kernels  of  their  fruit,  as  in  the  almond, 
which  is  particularly  valued ;  so  also  that  of  the 
apricot,  the  Briancon  apricot,  and  other  species  of 
prunus.  In  the  Himatava,  oil  is  expres^d  from 
the  apricot  kernel,  and  has  been  made  of  a  fine 
quality.  From  among  the  Gupulif  erae  also,  nut  oil 
is  obtained  from  the  hazel ;  beech-nut  oU,  from 
Fagus  sylvatica;  and  walnut  oil,  from  Juglans 
reg^,  one  of  the  Juglandeee. 

Volatile  oils  are  numerous  in  the  vegetable  kind- 
dom.  They  are  so  called  on  account  of  the  ready 
manner  in  which  they  may  be  volatilized  under 
the  influence  of  heat  The  facility  with  which 
they  are  diffused  in  the  atmosphere  renders  them 
easy  of  detection,  and  it  is  to  this  class  of  sub- 
stances that  plants  owe  their  peculiar  odours. 
Many  of  them  are  employed  in  perfumery,  others 
are  used  as  stimulants  in  medicine,  and  some  are 
poisonous.  Many  natural  orders  of  plants  are 
characterized  by  yielding  volatile  oils.  Thus  the 
LamiacesB,  Myrtacese,  and  others,  embrace  species 
all  of  which  contain  volatile  oil  in  their  leaves. 
Many  of  the  Umbelliferss  yield  a  volatile  oil  in 
their  fruits.  The  petals  are  often  the  seat  of  these 
secretions,  and  especially  those  most  prized,  as  the 
rose,  the  jasmine,  the  hdiotrope,  and  many  others. 
Many  of  the  essential  or  volatile  oils  employed 
in  medical  practice  are  almost  all  powerful  stimu- 
lants and  carminatives.    They  are  chiefly  obtained 


from  species  of  amomum,  amygdalos,  anethtmii 
andropogon,  anthemis,  carum,  caryophyllus,  drjo* 
balanops,  eugenia,  fceniculum,  illicium,  junipenis, 
lauruB,  lavandula,  melaleuca,  mentha,  moringa, 
myristica,  ocimum,  origanum,  pimpineila,  piper, 
rosmarinns,  ruta,  and  sanafras. 

The  essential  oils  are  obtained  from  varioua 
parts  of  the  odoriferous  plants,  chiefly  by  dis- 
tillation, but  also  by  the  chemical  perfuming 
process  of  enflowering,  as  also  by  infusion.  The 
best  known  in  commerce  are  the  oils  of  almonds, 
aniseed,  bergamot,  cajaputi,  camomile,  camphor, 
caraway,  cassia,  cinnamon,  cloves,  juniper,  laven* 
der,  lemons,  mint,  nutmeg,  orange,  peppermint, 
pimento,  rhodium,  rosemary,  roses  (otto),  savine, 
sassafras. 

Scented  oilsy  eironeously  termed  '  volatfle,' 
obtained  by  the  repeated  distillation  of  fragrant 
herbs,  etc.,  over  into  a  receiver  containing  a  portion 
of  any  fixed  oil,  to  which  the  aroma  is  imparted, 
are  prepared  to  some  extent  in  the  E.  Indies,  bat 
chiefly  for  native  use.  Sandal-wood  oil  and  the 
large  varieties  of  atr,  attar,  or  otto,  etc.,  which 
form  the  principal  part  of  native  perfumery,  are 
included  m  this  class.  The  atrs  of  India  contain 
the  essential  oils  of  the  plants  and  substances 
sufficient  to  produce  a  perfume  which  is  perfectly- 
overpowering,  even  producing  headache.  The 
natives  of  British  India  have  tiie  phrase  in  their 
language,  *  dimagh  mu'attar  bona,'  to  be  stupefied 
with  fragrance.  These  atrs  are  principally  made 
in  Hindustan.  Sandal-wood,  jasmine,  nutmegs, 
indeed,  every  odoriferous  plant  is  by  the  perfumers 
(attars^  made  to  yield  an  essential  oil. 

In  the  process  of  enflowering,  layers  of  flowers, 
four  inches  thick  and  two  inches  square,  are  laid 
on  the  ground  and  covered  over  witn  equal  layers 
of  sesamum  or  any  other  oil-yieLding  seed,  over 
which  a  second  layer  of  flowers  like  the  first  is 
phiced.  The  seed  is  wetted  with  water,  and  the 
whole  mass  covered  with  a  sheet  held  down  at 
the  ends  and  sides  by  weights,  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  eighteen  hours  in  this  form.  It  is  now 
fit  for  the  mill,  unless  the  perfume  is  desired 
to  be  very  strong,  when  the  faded  flowers  are 
removed,  and  fresh  ones  put  in  their  place.  The 
seeds  tiius  impr^nated  are  ground  in  the  usual 
way  in  the  Kolhoo  or  mill,  and  the  oil  exprccood 
has  the  sdbnt  of  the  flower.  At  Ghazipur,  the 
jasmines  are  chiefly  employed;  the  oil  is  kept 
m  leathern  bottles  or  dubbers,  and  sold  for  about 
Rs.  2  a  seer.  The  newest  oils  afford  the  finest 
perfumes.  In  Europe,  a  fixed  oil,  usually  that  of 
the  ben  or  moringa  nut,  is  employed  for  oofiower- 
ing.  Gotten  is  soaked  in  this  and  laid  over  layers 
of  flowers,  the  oU  being  squeezed  out  so  soon  as 
impregnated  with  perfume. 

Mineral  oUs  are  obtained  in  Turkish  Arabia, 
Batku,  N.  Persia,  Northern  India,  Ghina,  Burma. 
From  the  oil  pits  of  Burma  the  Burmese  Govern  • 
ment  used  to  obtun  93,000  tons  annmJly,  the  oil 
on  the  spot  fetching  about  a  shilling  per  cwL 
Ghemically  treated,  it  supplies  half-a-dozen  of 
products  of  the  greatest  beanW,  several  being 
oils,  one  a  hard  wax  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  one 
a  rich  perfume.  In  several  places  in  the  Jhelnm 
district  along  the  Salt  Bange,  at  Kafir  Kot,  at 
Jabba  in  the  Shahpur  district,  and  in  verv  small 
Quantities  at  Shah-ka-Nurpur,  in  the  Rawal  Pindi 
district,  a  petroleum  exudes  out  of  the  rocky  soil, 
but  efforts  to  utilize  it  in  a  oommercial  point  cf 
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view  &lled,  cfaietiy  owing  to  the  enonnoos  coBt  of 
arriage,  and  to  the  difficalty  of  retaming  the 
sahfituioe  itself  with  any  other  Tessels  than  those 
made  of  tin  or  glass.  I^ce  and  Co.,  of  London, 
reported  faTOorablj  upon  it,  and  asked  for  some 
tons  of  it  for  farther  experimenta.  Their  appli- 
cation ooaM  not  be  complied  with  to  the  extent 
of  the  requisition,  not  more  than  eight  maunds 
a  day  being  obtainable,  and  the  yield  of  oil  being 
greater  in  the  hot  than  in  the  cold  weather. 
Wood  smeared  with  mineral  oil  is  effectually 
proaerved  from  ike  ravagee  of  white  ants.  The 
cal  boms  with  a  bright  flame,  bat  the  smoke  is 
insufferable.  The  natives  call  it  Gandak-ka-tel, 
and  use  it  only  for  boming  in  their  lamps.  The 
Jabba  qning  is  the  most  eztensiye. 

Animal  oii$  are  in  frequent  use  amonsst  the 
people  of  India  as  medicinal  sabetances,  for  ez- 
ternu  application,  such  as  that  from  the  pea-fowls' 
£at,  finom  the  neats'  foot,  the  crocodile,  and  the 
iguana;  also  the  oils  from  the  sharks,  the  rays, 
md  the  ood-fish,  and  spermaceti  and  its  oil. 

FiA  oil  is  prepared  in  Malabar  and  the  western 
coast  of  the  reninsula  of  India,  whence  it  is  ex- 
ported to  England  in  large  quantities ;  the  demand 
is  also  yearly  increasing.  Fish-liver  oil  is  pre- 
pared on  iiie  western  coast  and  at  Mac&as. 
The  liyer  of  the  white  shark  is  that  generally 
used  The  best  fish-liver  oil  is  prepared  early  in 
Januaiy,  wbea  the  livers  are  plump,  firm,  large, 
white,  and  full  of  oil.  The  livers  are  sometimes 
found  diseased,  and  those  specifically  lighter  than 
water  should  be  rejected.  Good  livers  should  cut 
smooth,  and  not  tear ;  when  cut,  none  of  the  sub- 
stance should  flow  out  in  a  half -liquid  state.  The 
quantity  of  oil  produced  by  livers  depends  much 
upon  the  time  of  the  year.  In  the  beginning  of 
January  1000  Uvers  were  found  by  experiment  to 
yield  37  imperial  gallons,  and  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary an  equal  number  only  gave  23  gallons  of 
oiL  In  the  beginning  of  January  1000  livers  of 
average  siie  weighed  900  lbs.,  whilst  in  the  last 
day  of  March  the  same  number  weighed  only  575 
lbs.  The  oil  at  these  different  seasons  was  equally 
pale,  and  the  livers  equally  white,  although  much 
smaller  and  more  flabby  in  the  latter  season.  To 
prepare  the  oil,  wash  the  liver  very  carefoUy, 
fint  removing  the  gall-bladders  whicn  adhere  to 
them,  and  infuse  them  in  rain  or  other  water  free 
frcxn  saltb  Place  them  over  the  fire,  and  never 
allow  the  heat  to  exceed  120''  or  ISO"*.  On  this 
head  especial  care  must  be  taken ;  a  higher  degree 
of  hes^  although  yielding  a  larger  product,  com- 
municates a  rank,  fishv  taste  and  smell,  and 
hettfatens  the  colour  of  the  oil,  thereby  rendering 
it  (UqguBting  to  the  patient 

The  better  known  vegetable  oils  of  Southern 
and  Eastern  Asia  are  from  the  following  plants : — 

B.  longif  olia. 
Banhinia  tomentoia. 
Bergera  KonigiL 
Bnnioa  Ohinensis. 
Bb  ernoa. 
B.  jnnoea. 
B.  napiu. 

Buehanania  latifolia. 
W.    Btttea  frondoia. 

Calophyllam  inophyllum. 
Canarium  oommone. 
Caonabia  Bativa. 
Oarthamiu  oxyacantha. 
O.  tinotoriaa. 
Oaryophyllos  aromatieas. 


JUxmu  ealamufl. 
Adenanthera  pavonina. 


AmjgdMlru  eommqnia. 
Aaainirdinm  ooddentale. 
.Andivpafcni  Martini. 

A.  marieatmn. 
AiMthnmiowa. 
AainehiUM  oamoaum, 
Araehis  bjpogea. 
Aitonoiie  Mezicaiia. 
Aaadinchta  Indiea. 
Balaidtet  iSgyptiaoa. 
Baaria  baijzaoea. 

B.  Utifolia. 


Oednu  deodara. 
Gelastnu  paiiioulata. 
Oinnamomum,  tpeeia. 
0.  Zeylanioum. 
Citnu  aurantiunL 
C.  bergamia. 
O.  deoumana. 
O.  limonum. 
C.  medioa. 
GocoB  nacifera. 
Coiiandrum  satiyuxn. 
Coiylua  ooloma. 
Croton  tigliom. 
Caeomis  melo. 
C.  sativas. 
Chiciirbita  maxima. 
Camimun  oymimim. 
Gjpema,  tpeda. 
Datura,  ipeeies, 
Didynamia  gymnosperma. 
DipteirooarpuB,  teveral  sp» 
Doliohos  bifloruB. 
Dfyobalanops  oamphora. 
Elettaria  oardamomum. 
EmbryopteruB  glutinifera. 
Eiysimum  perfoliatum. 
Euphorbia  draounouloides. 
Fcenioulum  panmori. 
Qaroinia  pictoria. 
G.  purpurea. 
QoBsypium,  tpeeiet, 
Guilandina  bonduo. 
Guizotia  oleifera. 
Helianthua  amiuuB. 
Hydnooaipus  inebrians. 
IlUcium  aniaatum. 
Impatiens  tingens,  and  «p. 
Jasminum,  ipeeies. 
Jatropha  ouroaa. 
Juglans  regia. 
Kin^  of  China. 
Lepidium  latiyum. 
Linum  uritatiasimnm. 
Litaoa,  specie*, 
Melaleuca  cajaputi. 


Melia  azedarach. 
Mentha  piperita. 
Mimuaopg  elengi. 
Moringa  pterygosperma. 
M^riatica  moachata. 
Nicotiana  tabaoum. 
Ni^ella  latiya. 
Ocmium,  species, 
Olea  Europea. 
Pandanua  odoratiwrimuit. 
Papaver  somnif eruxn. 
Pimpinella  aniaum. 
Pinna  Gerardiana. 
Pipernigrom. 
Pogoatemon  patchouli 
Fongamia  glabra. 
Priiuepia  utilia. 
PrunuB  Armeniaca. 
RicinuB  commuiUB. 
Boaa,  «pe0ie«. 
Salvadora  Peraioa. 
Santalum  album. 
SapinduB  emarginatuB. 
SarooBtigma  Kleinii. 
SaaBafiaa  offioinarum. 
SemeoarpuB  anaoardium. 
SoBamum  Indioum. 
Sinapia,   alba,    ChinenaiB, 

glauca,  nigra,  toria. 
Soja  hispida. 
Sterculia  fo»tida. 
Stillingia  Bebifora. 
StrychnoB  nuz  yomioa. 
Suchaw,  of  Ohina. 
SymploooB  cratsegoideB. 
Terminalia  oatappa. 
Theobroma  cacao. 
TheBi>e8ia  populnea. 
TriohiUa  Bpinoaa. 
TrigoneUaioenum-gnecum. 
y  ateria  Indioa. 
Vatioa  robuata. 
Vemonia  anthelmintica. 
Vitex  negundo. 
XylooarpuB  granatum. 


A.  Chinese  Oils, 

Almonda  oil,  Hang-jin-yn,  manufactured  in  Persia,  N. 
India,  and  Ohma. 

Anise  (Btar)  oil,  Pah-koh-yu,  is  of  a  pale  colour,  with  a 
warm  or  Bweetiah  taate.  It  ia  made  by  diatilliiig 
the  fruit  in  small  retorts,  a  pikul  producing  about 
aeyen  catties  of  oiL 

Apricot  seed  oil,  Hang-jin>yu.  prepared  in  the  north  of 
Ohina  from  apricot  kernels. 

Bean  oil,  Tau-yu,  in  the  south  of  China,  la  prepared  in 
laive  quantitieB  from  the  Soja  hispida,  ana  ia  used 
in  food. 

Benzoin  oil,  Ngan-Bih-yu,  ia  suppoaed  to  be  the  liquid 
Btorax  or  rose  malocB  (rasa-mala). 

Cabbage  or  colza  oil,  Ts'at-yu,  ia  ezpressed  from  the 
aeeds  of  the  Brasdca  Sinensis,  all  through  the 
▼alleys  of  the  Tang-tsze  and  the  EEan.  It  is  used 
in  cookery,  as  a  hair  oil,  a  lamp  oil,  and  as  a 
purgative. 

Camellia,  from  the  Camellia  oleifera,  Ch'a-yu,  is  a  thin 
yellow-coloured  oil,  used  in  humj^B*  It  is  made  in 
the  hilly  district  of  Hunan  and  Kiang*8i,  where  the 
camellia  grows  in  abundance.  The  Chinese  call 
the  cameUia  by  the  same  name  as  the  tea  plant, 
hence  thia  oil  is  often  called  tea  oil. 

Camphor  oil,  Nau-yn,  is  obtained  from  Formosa,  where 
it  exudes  from  vats  in  which  camphor  ia  stored ; 
it  ia  oily  or  unarystallizable  camphor ;  is  a  strong- 
smelling  liquid  of  a  yellow  colour;  it  is  scarcely 
saleable. 

Cam^or  oil,  from  the  Dryobalanops  camphora  of  the 
w.  coast  of  Sumatra,  where  the  oil  drops  from  the 
split  timber  of  the  trees  felled  to  procuro  the  Barus 
camphor,  and  is  then  sold  at  the  rate  of  a  large 
quart  bottlef ul  for  a  Dutch  guilder ;  it  is  a  useful 
embrocation. 

Chaulmoogra,  Ta-fung-yn.  Chin.,  is  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  the  Gynooaroia  odorata. 

Cinnamon  oil,  Kwei-pi-yu,  is  a  yolatile  oil,  used  as  a 
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perfume  and  flavouring  ingredient,  and  eijiciried 
from  Canton ;  it  is  made  from  the  leaves  ana  twigs 
of  the  Cassia  or  Cinnamomum  inen,  and  resembles 
the  genuine  oil  of  cinnamon  prepared  in  Ceylon. 

Clove  ou,  Teng-hiang-vu,  made  at  Canton,  is  a  heavy 
oil  of  a  pale  reddish-brown  oil  colour. 

Cotton  seed  oiL  Mien-;pi,  expressed  from  cotton  seeds, 
is  used  for  lamps,  in  cookery,  and  externally  as  an 
unguent. 

Croton  oil,  Pa-tau-yn,  is  a  drastic  purgative.  ^ 

Fish  oU,  Tu'chi,  is  obtained  from  the  porpobe,  which 
ascends  the  Yang  •  tze  river  as  far  as  Hankow ; 
the  oil  is  used  for  lamps  and  to  make  patty. 

Fish  oil,  Hwang-ku-yu,  is  obtained  from  a  small  fish, 
the  oil  has  a  strong  fishy  smell,  is  used  to  destroy 
pedicular,  parasitic,  and  other  skin  affections,  and 
in  veteriziary  practice. 

Ground  nut  or  pea  nut  oil,  Hwa-sang-yu,  is  from  the 
Arachis  hypogsa. 

Hemp  seed  oil,  Ho-ma-jin-yu,  Chin. 

Linseed  oil,  Hu-ma-yu,  from  a  species  of  linum;  is 
used  medicinally,  internally  and  externally. 

Myrrh  oil,  Muh-yoh-yu,  is  a  reddish  oil,  having  the  smell 
of  myrrh,  and  used  in  Cochin-China  to  dress  ulcers. 

Olive  oil,  Tang-kau-vu.  The  fruit  of  the  canarium  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  the  olive. 

Pine  oil,  Sung-i,  a  coarse  turpentine  obtained  by  heating 
pine  wo<MS ;  it  is  used  in  skin  diseases. 

Peppermint  oiL  Poh-ho-yu,  \b  made  in  Canton  from 
several  kinds  of  mint ;  used  in  sweetmeats  and  as 
a  perfume. 

Persimmon  oil,  Po-tsze-yu,  a  glutinous  oil  from  the 
Embryoptois  glntinifera.  The  fruits  are  of  the 
size  of  an  apple,  and  are  crushed  to  obtain  the 
dark  resinous  thick  juice.  It  makes  an  excellent 
varnish  for  the  paper  umbrellas.  An  extract  from 
the  fruit  is  an  internal  and  external  astringent. 

Poppy  seed  oil,  Ying-tsze-yu,i8  used  for  culinary  purposes. 

Bo«es,  oU  of,  Mei-kwei-yu,  an  essentisl  oil,  used  by 
Chinese  women  as  a  scent  for  the  hair. 

Sandal-wood  oil,  Tan-hiang-yu,  a  thick  yellow  fragrant 
oil  extracted  from  sandal-wood,  used  to  colour 
woods  in  imitation  of  sandal-wood. 

Sesamum  oil,  Chi-ma-yu,  also  Hiang-yu,  from  the 
black  and  white  sesamum  seed. 

Stone  chesnnt  oil,  Shih-li-yu,  obtained  by  expression 
from  the  fruit  of  the  Aleurites  triloba ;  it  is  superior 
to  linseed-oil  as  an  economic  substance,  and  is  used 
medicinslly,  with  properties  like  castor-oil. 

Sunflower  oil,  kwei-tsse-yu. 

Sweet  basil  oil,  Su-tsze-yu,  is  expressed  from  the  seeds 
of  a  species  of  Ooimum.  It  is  a  fine  drying  oil, 
used  in  painting  on  porcelain  and  for  varnishing. 

Tallow  tree  seed  oil,  Tbing-yu,  the  Stillingia  sebifera, 
is  clear  but  of  a  dark  colour ;  about  fifteen  or  six- 
teen catties  of  it  can  be  obtained  from  one  pikul  of 
berries.  It  is  used  to  varnish  umbrellas,  to  dress 
the  hair,  to  fill  lamps,  and  to  mix  with  tne  tallow 
of  candles ;  given  mtemally,  it  is  purgative  and 
emetic. 

Turpentine  oil,  Tuh-nau  hiang-yu. 

B.  Solid  0U8. 

Vegetable  butters  is  a  name  given  to  the  concrete  oils 
of  certain  vegetables,  from  the  resemblance  to  the 
butter  obtained  from  the  milk  of  animals.  The 
term  is  also  occasionally,  but  improperly,  applied 
to  some  vegetable  products  which  are  entkely  of  a 
waxy  nature,  such  as  the  wax  of  Myrica  cerifera. 
The  name  is  likewise  bestowed  in  Siberia  on  cer- 
tain Algffi,  species  of  the  genus  Nostoe,  such  as  N. 
prunifoime.  The  most  important  vegetable  butters 
are  produced  by  species  of  Bassia,  and  by  certain 
palms,  such  as  the  Cocos  bu^acea,  and  the  Elais 
Guineensis ;  the  former  is  of  great  utility  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Brazil,  where  it  grows  naturally, 
and  to  the  Negroes  of  St.  Domingo,  where  it  is 
cultivated ;  whBe  the  latter  is  very  serviceable  to 
the  natives  of  Guinea.  The  genenuly  known  solid 
oUs  or  vegetable  batters  are  as  follow : — 

Butter  of  the  great  Macaw  tree,  from  Acrcomia  f asi- 
formis. 

Almond  butter. 

African  batter,  also  called  Shea  batter,  from  the  Bassia 
Parldi  or  Pentadesmis  butyraeea  of  Sierra  Leone. 
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Galam  butter  or  ghi,  from  Bassia  butyraeea,  Falwa  ^j 
Phulwara,  HiKD.,  a  native  of  Nepal  and  Almora  in 
Northern  India. 

Bassia  latifolia  and  B.  longif  olia  oils  separate  into  twtt 
portions,  one  on  the  surface,  fluid,  and  of  a  piataoic 
green  colour ;  the  other  of  a  brownish-green,  an! 
almost  solid. 

Kawan  solid  oil,  of  a  pale-greenish  colour,  a  good  deal 
resembling  the  oils  of  the  Bassia  in  character, 
though  ^  rather  harder,  and  approaching  more  im, 
proi»erties  to  myrtle  wax,  was  snown  at  the  Greal 
Exhibition  of  1861,  from  Singapore.  It  was  an^ 
posed  to  be  the  produce  of  the  tallow  tree  of  Java» 
called  locally  Kawan,  probably  a  species  of  Basnik 
It  is  vei^  easily  bleached ;  indeed,  by  exposure  to 
air  and  light,  it  becomes  perfectly  wmte. 

Broonga  malagum  oil  from  Masubpatam,  separates 
into  three  portions,  the  uppermost  fluid  resemUing 
brown  sheny,  the  middle  of  the  consistenoe  of  ghi, 
and  brownish-yellow,  and  the  lowest  almost  aoUd. 
and  of  a  hair-brown  colour. 

Camujay  tree  oil  of  T^vancore  is  a  dark  gelatinous 
mass,  of  the  consistence  of  blanc-mange. 

Carap  or  carab  vegetable  batter,  from  Carapa  Guian- 
ensis,  a  large  tree  in  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. 

Batter  of  cinnamon,  from  Cinnamomum  verum 
or  C.  Zeylanicum.  By  strong  decoction,  the  fruit 
yields  a  concrete  oil,  called  cinnamon  wax,  used 
for  candles,  and  which  exhales  a  fragrant  odour 
while  bumiag. 

Butter  of  cocoanut,  from  Cocos  nucif era,  which  yields 
a  concrete  oil,  but  perhaps  expensive.  Cocoanut 
oil,  prepared  by  rasping  the  pulp  of  fresh  ripe 
cocoanut.  adding  a  httle  hot  water,  squeezing  and 
boiling  the  mil^  juice  until  the  water  has  evap- 
orated, and  filtermg  through  paper,  produces  an  oil 
which  separates  into  two  portions,  the  one  fluid 
and  limpid,  the  other  a  solid  concrete  substance  of 
a  pure  white  colour,  which  in  the  shade  remains 
unliquidated  at  all  temperatures. 

Butter  of  palm  oil,  from  Elais  Guineensis,  a  native  of 
Africa  and  America.     The  concrete  palm  oil  is 
much  esteemed  in  Europe  for  unguents,  and  has 
^  been  lately  recommended  for  culinary  purpoeea. 

Solid  palm  oil  is  an  export  from  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  of  the  consistence  of  hard  butter. 

Erysimum  perfoliatum  is  cultivated  in  Japan  for  its 
oil-seeds. 

Fevillea  scandens,  the  solid  oil  of  the  horse  eyes  and 
cacoons  of  Jamaica,  is  white  and  hard. 

Gamboge  butter,  a  product  of  the  Garcinia  pictoria, 
Rc^,,  is  called  Mukke  tylum,  Tav .  *  ATaa^r^f^ 
ghoorghy  yennai,  Can.  The  tree  grows  abundantly 
in  Mysore  and  the  western  coast  jungles.  Oocum 
butter  is  from  Grarpinia  purpurea?  or  G.  pictoria. 

The  Gamboge  butters  are  solid  and  of  a  deep  leek-green 
colour.  The  G.  pictoria  grows  abundantly  in  pMis 
of  Mysore  and  the  western  jungles,  ^nie  oil  is 
procured  by  pounding  the  seed  in  a  stone  mortar 
and  boiling  tne  mass  until  the  batter  or  oil  rises  to 
the  Borface.  2^  measures  of  seed  yield  one  seer 
of  batter,  and  it  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  annaa  1.4 
per  seer  of  rupees  24,  in  the  Nuggur  division  of 
Mysore,  and  is  there  used  as  lamp-oil  and  as  ghL 

Hibavania  oil  of  Oanara,  solid,  of  a  clove-brown  colour. 

Hydnocarpus  inebrians  oil,  the  Thortay  oil  of  Canara, 
a  very  valuable  vegetable  solid  oil,  of  the  consiBt- 
ence  of  ordinary  hard  salt  butter,  used  for  sores. 

Mooragana  butter,  or  solid  oil  of  Canara,  is  used  medi- 
cinally as  an  ointment  for  the  wounds  of  cattle 
injured  by  tigers.  It  is  said  to  be  produced  fit>m 
a  forest  tree  growing  in  the  Canara  jangles.  It  is 
dark-brown,  and  is  the  most  solid  of  the  solid  oils. 

Butter  of  nutmeg,  from  Myristica  mosohata,  from  the 
Moluccas,  is  obtained  by  braising  the  nutmegs  into 
a  paste,  which  is  compressed  in  bags  between  hot 
metallic  plates.  A  solid  oil  is  from  Myristica 
(Virola)  sebifera,  of  British  Guiana. 

Odul  or  Adul  oil  of  Travancore,  from  Jatropha  glauoa, 
separates  into  two  portions,— the  upper,  fluid,  of 
the  colour  of  golden  sherry ;  the  lower,  reddish* 
white,  of  the  consistence  of  ordinary  hard  salt 
batter. 

Solid  oil  ia  obtained  from  the  Demerara  batter  tne, 
Saourari,  Pekea  tuberculosa. 
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Ji^ui  wax,  firam  Bliiu  sucoedanenm.  CSuidleB  used  in 
Japan  are  made  of  an  oil  said  to  be  preased  from 
its  aseda.  Thia  oil  becomes,  when  concrete,  of  the 
oooaiatenoe  of  tallow,  and  ia  not  bo  hard  as  wax. 
Hie  province  of  FetBi|;o  more  particularly  produees 
thia  tree.  A  vegetable  wax  ii  from  Shanghai. 
Shaootty  oil  of  Ganara  ia  uaed  for  cutaneoiu  eruptions. 
It  aepantea  into  two  portions;  the  upper,  yeUowiBh 
and  fluid,  and  the  lower,  brownish-red,  and  of  the 
eonaistence  of  ghi. 
Hljo  or  Japan  butter  ia  from  Soja  hispida,  Japan 

and  China. 
Stereolia  foBtida  oil,  in  Tkmil  Goodiray  pusjun  yennai, 

is  tluek  at  all  leaaonB  of  the  year. 
Chinese  Tcgetable  butter  from  the  Stillingia  sebif era ; 
much  in  uae  in  China.    The  number  of  theae  trees 
in  the  prorinee  of  Cbe-kiang  is  immenae.    In  the 
eastern  parts  of  China,  the  product  of  the  tallow 
tree,  Stillingia  aebifera,  ana  in  the  south,  beef 
and  hogs'  tallow,  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
candles.     Wax  is  only  employed  to  encase  the 
tallow  or  lard,  which,  6om  the  heat  of  the  climate 
and  its  undanfied  condition,  never  becomes  hard. 
Teiminalia  bellerica  oil  separates  into  two  portions, — 
tiie  one  fluid,  of  a  pale  olive-green  colour,  and  the 
other  white,  floccular,  and  of  ike  consistence  of  ghi. 
Butter  of  cacao,  from  Theobroma  cacao;  1000  ^arts 
of  the  aeed  yield  300  parts  of  a  concrete  oil  or 
butter,  of  a  nuwt  agreeable  flavour. 
Indian  vegetable  butter,  Piney   butter,    or  Doopada 
solid  oil,  is  from  the  Yateria  Indica  tree,  wnich 
ROWB  on  the   western   coast   of   India,   and  in 
Canara.    It  is  white  or  yellowish'white,  of  the 
oonstttenee  of  hard  salt  butter,  and  in  the  shade 
remains  always  solid.    It   can   be   procured   in 
quantities  in  Southern  India.    It  is  used  for  lamps 
prindipally,  bnt   is  very   suitable  for  soaps  and 
candlea.    It   is  prepared  by  cleaning  the  seeds, 
then  roasting  and  grinding  uiem  into  a  mass.    In 
making  it,  to  five  seers  of  seed  add  twelve  seers  of 
water,  and  boil  until  the  oil  rises  to  the  surface. 
Bemove  the  oQ,  stir  the  contents  of  the  vessel,  and- 
allnw  it  to  stand  until  the  following  day,  when 
more  oil  wiU  be  observed  on  the  surface,  which 
may  be  eoUeoted,  and  the  process  repeated. 

C.  Wood  Oils. 

This  dass  of  oils  is  obtained  for  the  most  part  from 
the  Burmese  coast  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ukenta.  They  are  usually  procured  by  tapping 
species  of  the  noble  order  Dipterocaipeie,  and 
applying  heat  to  the  cavity.  The  oil  which  flows 
from  the  wound  is  a  mixture  of  a  balsam  and 
volatile  <^  and  when  applied  as  a  varnish  to  wood 
or  other  snbstanoe,  the  oil  evaporating  deposits  a 
hard  and  durable  coat  of  resin.  They  are  chiefly 
nsed  as  natund  varnishes^  either  alone  or  in  com- 
bination  with  coloured  pigments,  also  as  a  substi- 
tnte  for  tar  in  paying  the  seams  of  shipping,  and 
for  preserving  timb^  from  the  attacks  of  white 
ants.  They  are  said  also  to  be  useful  as  an  jn- 
gredient  in  lithographic  inks. 

Wood  oil  of  Malacca  is  obtained  from  a  large  treo  of 
the  dipteraeeous  family,  which  is  very  common  in 
the  dense  jungles  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
grows  to  a  great  height.  When  not  lopped  too 
soon,  the  base  of  the  trunk  is  of  immense  girth ; 
the  wood  is  reddish-brown,  and  has  a  smell  not 
unlike  that  of  Bnglish  fir;  the  bark  is  smooth, 
the  leaves  alternate,  pinnate,  and  exstipulate ; 
fruit  a  one-seeded  drupe;  seed  angular  and  ana- 
tropaL  The  oil  when  permitted  to  remain  at  rest 
divides  itself  into  two  layers,  the  upper  consiiting 
of  a  dear  cheanut-eoloured  liquid  balsam,  and  the 
lower  being  in  appearance  like  flakes  of  granulated 
sugar,  and  consisting  probably  of  the  surplus  resin 
deposited  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

Miniak  kroing,  a  wood  oil  of  Borneo,  extracted  by 
cutting  a  Itfge  hole  in  the  tree,  into  which,  fire  being 
kindled,  the  oil  distils.  To  obtain  wood  oil  of  the 
Diptcrocarpus  turbinatus,  a  large  incision  is  made 
in  the  tnuuc  at  about  90  inches  from  the  ground, 
ia  which  a  fire  is  lighted,  and  kept  up  until  the 
incision  is  charred;  soon  after  this,  the  liquid 
begitts  to  flow,  and  is  conducted  by  a  little  trough 


into  a  vessel  placed  to  receive  it.  The  average 
produce  of  theoetter  trees  in  a  single  season,  is  30 
gallons.  Wood  oils  are  produced  by  Dipterocarpus 
mcanus,  D.  alatus,  and  D.  costatus.  The  first  of 
these  three  is  reputed  to  yield  the  best  sort,  and 
in  the  greatest  quantity.  When  filtered,  it  is  a 
transparent  liquid,  of  a  somewhat  dark-brown  when 
seen  dv  transmitted  light,  but  appearing  opaque 
and  of  an  obscure  green  if  viewed  by  reflected 
light.  It  possesses,  therefore,  in  a  very  marked 
degree,  the  dichroism  observable  in  all  resin  oils 
obtained  by  the  action  of  fire.  This  (character 
determines  the  nature  of  wood  oil,  and  shows  that 
it  is  not  simply  a  natural  product  like  copuba, 
bat  that  it  is  m  part  the  result  of  a  liquid  modifi- 
cation of  the  Dipterocarpus  resin  effected  by  the 
agency  of  heat. 

Moulmein  wood  oil  is  of  somewhat  greater  consist- 
ence than  olive  oil.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  *964,  and 
possesses  an  odour  and  taste  very  analogous  to 
those  of  copaiba.  It  dissolves  in  twice  its  weight 
of  absolute  alcohol,  with  the  exception  of  a  minute 
residue  which  is  deposited  upon  repose. '  A  curious 
property  of  this  oil  is  that  of  solidifying  when 
heated  in  a  dosed  vial  to  266''  F. ;  at  this  tem- 
perature the  oil  becomes  turbid,  and  so  golatinous, 
that  it  is  not  displaced  upon  the  inversion  of  the 
viaL  After  cooling,  the  solidification  is  vet  more 
perfect ;  but  a  gentle  warmth,  assisted  by  slight 
agitation,  restores  its  former  liquidity. 

Teak-wood  oil,  an  opaque,  dull,  ash-coloured  oil,  pro- 
curable in  most  of  the  large  bazars  of  India ;  wnen 
allowed  to  rest  for  some  time,  it  separates  into  two 
lavers,— an  upper  dark-coloured  dear  stratum,  and 
a  lower  and  more  solid  deposit.  Its  chief  use  is 
for  applying  to  wood-work  of  all  sorts^  either 
alone  as  a  natural  varnish,  or  in  combination  with 
certain  resins. 

Deodar  or  Shemanatahu  oil,  of  the  Erythroxylon  areo- 
latum,  IB  an  empyreumatic  medicinal  oil. 

Wood  oil  from  China  is  one  of  the  substances  of  which 
the  much-prised  China  lacquer  is  made.  It  is  used 
in  Singapore  for  painting  the  beams  and  wood- 
work of  native  houses,  and  may  also  be  mixed  with 
paint  when  not  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Sissoo-wood  oil,  of  Dalbergia  sissoo,  is  an  empyreumatic 
medidnal  product. 

Camphor  wood  oil,  from  the  Dryobalanops  camphora, 
bdongs  to  the  class  of  volatile  oils.  It  is  used 
largdy  in  Singapore  as  a  substitutis  for  turpentine, 
and  seUs  at  from  15  to  20  cents  a  bottle. 

D.  Oils  alphabeticallp  arranged. 

Aleurites  triloba,  Belgaum  walnut  oil — Hidjlee  Badam 
ka  tel.  Hind.  ;  the  Molucca  tree  produces  the 
Lumbuig  nut.  The  nut  yidds  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  oil,  and  the  tree  is  very  prolific.  The 
nuts  are  strung  upon  a  thin  strip  of  bamboo,  and 
when  lighted  bum  like  a  candle. 

Allium  sativum,  Garlic  oil— Vellay-pundoo  yennai, 
Tam.    a  medicinal  oil  everywhere  obtainable. 

Almond  oil  is  that  of  the  common  almond,  Amygdalus 
communis ;  also  the  oils  of  the  Indian  almonds, 
the  fruits  of  the  Terminalia  catappa  and  Canarium 
commune — ^Badam-ka-tel,  Hind.  ;  Miniak  badam, 
Malay.  ;  Bouehan-i-badam,  Pebs.  ;  Ingudi-tailam, 
Sansk.  ;  Badamcottay-yennay,  Tam.  ;  Badama 
vittulu  nunc,  Tel.  It  is  not  wholly  an  article 
of  import,  but  chiefly  so.  The  almond  tree  is  a 
native  of  the  Himalaya,  and  is  abundant  in  Elash- 
mir.  The  oil  is  colourless^  or  very  slightly  yellow, 
and  is  congeded  with  difficulty.  Both  varieties 
of  almond,  bitter  and  sweet,  are  imported  into 
the  northern  parts  of  India  from  Ghorband,  and 
into  the  soutnem  parts  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Thu  oil,  as  imported  into  Britain,  is  principally 
the  produce  of  the  Arzo  tree,  forests  of  which  grow 
to  tne  south  of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  which  pro- 
duce an  exceedingly  hard  species  of  almond.  Its 
fruit  consists  of  two  almonds,  rough  and  bitter. 
In  manufacturing  the  oil,  they  are  well  rubbed  or 
shaken  in  a  coarse  bag,  to  separate  a  bitter  x>owder 
which  covers  the  epidermis  ;  they  are  then  i)ounded 
to  a  paste  in  marble  mortars,  and  the  paste  sub- 
jected to  a  press. 
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Anaoatdiam  ooddentalei  Caahew-nnt  oil — ^Kajoo  ka 
tel,  Hdtd.  ;  Moondree  cottay  yennai,  Tam.  The 
lignt-yellow,  Bweet-tasted,  and  edible  oil  obtained 
from  the  nut  of  this  tree  is  in  erery  respect  equal 
to  either  olive  or  almond  oil.  It  is,  however,  very 
seldom  prepared,  the  nuts  being  used  as  a  table 
fruit.  Another  oil  is  prepared  from  the  Anaoar- 
dium  occidentale,  and  called  Cashew  apple  oil.  It 
i»  a  powerfully  vesicating  oil  obtainea  from  the 
pericarp  of  the  Cashew  apple,  and  has  been  long 
known  to  the  native  physicians  of  India.  It  much 
resembles  in  its  properties  the  acrid  oil  obtained 
from  thejnarking  nut,  Semecarpus  anacardium. 

Andropogon  Martini,  the  Boosa  grass  oil,  differs  but 
little  either  in  appearance  or  quality  from  the 
A.  dtratum,  lemon  grass  oil,  and  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes.  Boosa  grass,  a  native  of  the  low 
hills  along  the  base  of  the  Himalava,  at  Hardwar 
and  the  Kheeree  pass,  is  also  found  at  Asir- 
garh,  and  in  Malwa  genendly.  The  roots  are  used 
by  the  natives  of  Northern  India  in  intermittent 
fevers..  In  habit  and  taste  it  comes  remarkably 
near  A.  eitratum.  The  oil  is  used  as  a  stimulant 
internally  and  externally,  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  oil  of  cajaput.  Koosa  oil  is  the  celebrated 
grass  oil  of  Nemaur.  It  is  probable  that  the  several 
species  furnish  oils  of  similar  characters. 

Andropogon  eitratum  —  Karpura-pillu-tylum,  Tam.  ; 
the  Lemon  grass  oil,  is  obtamed  by  distillation 
from  this  grass,  which  grows  plentifully  in  many 
parts  of  British  India.  It  ii  much  used  as  a  rube- 
facient for  rheumatic  affections,  as  well  as  in  per- 
fumery, for  which  purposes  it  is  said  to  be  largely 
exported  from  Travancore.  When  newly  made, 
this  oil  is  of  a  light  straw  colour,  but  age  changes 
it  to  a  deep  red. 

Anethum  sowa,  Bishop's  weed.  Its  oaiminative  seeds 
yield  by  <U8tillation  a  very  useful  oil,  which  is 
given  medicinally  as  a  stomachic. 

Arachis  hvpogaea,  Ground-nut  oil — ^WiUayati-moong 
ki  phum-ka  tel,  Hind.  ;  Vayr-cuddala-yennai,  Tam.  ; 
Mamlla  noona,  Tel.  This  valuable  oil  is  exported 
to  a  large  amount.  It  is  obtained  by  expression 
from  the  seeds.  The  seeds  yield  about  43  per 
cent,  of  a  clear  straw-coloured  edible  oil,  which  is 
an  excellent  substitute  for  olive  oil,  and  makes  a 
good  soap.  Perfect  decolorization  considerably 
enhances  the  value  of  this  oil. 

Argemone  Mexicana,  the  Brumadundoo,  or  Coorookoo, 
or  Prickly  poppy  oil,  Jamaica  yellow  thistle  oil — 
Faringi  datura  ka  tel,  Hiin>. ;  Brumadundoo  ven- 
nai,  Tam.  ;  Bramadundi  noona,  Tel.  A  pale-yellow 
limpid  oil,  almost  colourless,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  round  corrugated  seeds  of  the  prickly  poppy, 
which  flourishes  luxuriantly  in  all  parts  of  India. 
It  is  used  in  lamps.  The  seeds  are  valued  for  fowls, 
and  the  mass  from  which  the  seed  is  expressed  is 
found  to  be  extremely  nutritious  to  cattle. 

Azadirachta  Indica  and  Melia  asedarach,  Margosa  or 
Neem  oil — Neem*  ka  tel,  Hikd.  ;  Vapum  yennai, 
Tam.  ;  Yapa  noona,  Tel.  This  valuable  and  much 
used  medicinid  oil  is  obtained  by  either  expression 
or  boilinz  hx>m  the  seeds  of  species  of  Melia  and 
Azadirac^ta,  which  are  common  throughout  Asia. 
Margosa  or  Neem  oil  is  made  from  the  pericarp  or 
fleshy  part  of  the  fruit.  Dr.  Maxwell  found  this 
oil  equally^  efficacious  with  cod-liver  oil  in  cases  of 
consumption  and  scrofula.  He  began  with  half- 
ounce  doses  morning  and  evening,  which  were 
gradually  reduced.  It  enters  much  into  the  prac- 
&ce  of  native  physicians,  bv  whom  it  is  admini- 
stered internally  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  exter- 
nally as  a  liniment  in  rheumatism  and  headache, 
and  as  an-  application  to  ulcers.  The  oil  is  of  a 
deep-yellow  colour,  has  a  strong  smell,  and  an 
unpleasant  bitter  taste. 

Bassia  oils.  The  seeds  of  three  species  of  Bassia  trees, 
indigenous  to  British  India,  and  of  one  of  E. 
Africa,  jield  solid  oils.  The  trees  supply  at  the 
same  time  saccharine  matter,  spirit,  and  an  oil 
fit  for  both  food  and  burning  in  lamps.  They  are — 
a.  The  Illepe  (B.  longif  olia)  is  abundant  in  the  8.  piuis 
of  Hinaustan  generally,  the  Madras  Presidency, 
and  the  northern  province  of  Ceylon.  The  oil-cake 
is  rubbed  on  the  body  as  soap,  and  seems  admirably 


adapted  for  removing  the  unetuotity  of  the 
oaused  by  excessive  perapiiation,  and  for  rendering 
it  soft,  pliable,  and  glossy,  which  is  so  oondueiTs 
to  health  in  a  tropical  climate.  The  oil  is  white 
and  solid  at  common  temperatures,  fusing  at  from 
70  to  80  degrees.  It  may  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  both  candles  snd 
soap.  In  Co^lon  and  some  parts  of  India,  this  oil 
forms  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap.  It  is  seldom  sold  in  the  bazar,  but  the  seeds 
are  collected,  and  the  oil  manufactured  for  private 
consumption.  The  seeds  contain  about  SO  per 
cent,  of  oil  of  a  bright-yellow  colour.  Its  chief 
use  is,  however,  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  as  a 
substitute  for  butter  in  native  cookery. 

b.  Mahwa  (B.  latif  olia)  is  common  in  many  ports  of 
British  India.  The  oil  a  good  deal  resembles  that 
last  described,  and  may  be  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses. It  is  solid  at  common  temperatures,  and 
Degins  to  melt  at  about  70  degrees. 

c.  Vegetable  butter  is  obtained  firom  the  Choorie  ot 
Choonie  (B.  butyracea).  It  is  common  in  certain 
of  the  hilly  districts,  especially  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Kamaon ;  in  the  province  of  Dhoti  it  ii 
so  abundant  that  the  oil  is  cheaper  than  ghi  or  fluid 
butter,  and  is  used  to  adulterate.  It  is  likewiie 
commonly  burnt  in  lamps,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
preferred  to  ooooanut  oil.  It  is  white  and  solid, 
fusible  at  about  120  degrees,  and  exhibits  veiy 
little  tendencv  to  become  rancid  when  kept. 

d.  Shea  or  Galam  butter  is  obtained  in  tWestem 
Africa  from  the  Bassia  Parkii  or  Pentadesma  buty- 
racea, a  tree  closely  resembling  the  B.  latifolia  and 
other  species  indigenous  to  Hindustan.  According 
to  Park,  the  tree  is  abundant  in  Bambara ;  the  ou 
is  solid,  of  a  greyish-white  colour,  and  fuses  at  67 
degrees,  and  it  is  used  for  oooicing,  burning  in 
lamps,  etc 

Bryonia  oil— Toomuttikai  yennai,  Tax.  ;  Boddama 
kaia  noona,  Tel.  This  oil  is  used  for  burning  in 
lamps  in  those  parts  of  British  India  where  the 
fruit  abounds.    It  is  extracted  by  boiling  in  water. 

Buchanania  latifolia  or  Cheerongie  oil,  Chirongia  sapida 
— Cheeronji  or  Charooli  ka  tel,  HniD.  ;  Saray- 
puppo  noona,  Tel.  The  kernels  of  this  tree  are 
eaten  by  the  natives  to  promote  fatness ;  they 
abound  in  a  straw-coloured,  sweet-taated,  and 
limpid  oil.  The  tree  grows  plentifully  in  Mysore 
ana  Cuddapah. 

Butea  frondosa,  Moodooga  oil.  The  seeds  of  this  tree 
^eld  a  small  quantity  of  a  bright,  clear  oil,  which 
IS  sometimes  used  medicinally. 

Cabbage  seed  oil  is  prepared|in  small  quantities. 

Calophyllum  calaba  ?  an  oil  under  the  name  of  Cheroo 
pinnacQttay  was  sent  from  Cochin. 

Calophyllum  inophyllum,  Pinnaoottay  or  Poon-seed  oil 
— surpun  ka  tel.  Hum. ;  Pinnay  yennai,  Tam.  ; 
Pinnay  noona,  Tel.  The  fresh  seeds  of  the  Alexan- 
drian laurel,  when  shelled  and  subjected  to  pres- 
sure, yield  a  dark-green  oil  of  a  peculiar  oqour. 
Old  seeds  yield  a  higher  coloured  and  thicker 
product.  It  is  used  for  lamps  and  vessels,  but  it 
appears  to  be  chiefl]^  valuable  as  a  medicine.  It  ia 
seldom  procurable  in  the  bacar,  but  is  expreued 
when  required. 

Cannabis  sativa,  Hemp-seed  oil— Ganja  yennai,  Tam.^ 
is  obtained  by  expression  from  the  seeds  of  the 
common  hemp.  In  Russia,  the  oil  is  much  used  for 
burning  in  lamps,  but  it  ia  unknown  to  the  natives 
of  India. 

Cardamom  seed  oil  is  well  known. 

Carthamus  tinctorius,  Safflower  oil— Kurroo,  Coosam 
ka  tel.  Hind.  ;  Chendoorookoo  yennai,  Tam.  ; 
KooBumba  noona,  Tel.  A  light-yellow  dear  oil 
is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  plant. 

Tnntapoo  oil  (Cassia  tora  ?),  an  empyreumatic  medicinal 
substance  called  tuntapoo  oil,  is  known  about 
Masulipatam. 

CelastruB  paniculata,  Malkungunee;  staff  tree  — 
Malkungunee  ka  tel.  Hind.  ;  Valuluvy  yennai, 
Tam.  ;  Bavungi  noona,  Tel.  The  deep  scarlet- 
coloured  oil  obtained  b^  expression  from  the  seeds 
of  this  shrub  is  used  m  medicine ;  the  seeds  sub- 
mitted to  destructive  distillation  yield  the  Oleum 
nigrum  or  Vaylari  tylnm,  Tau.  ,  which  is  used  either 
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alone  or  in  oombiiiAiion  wiih  otiiw  ingredienis  in 
the  treatment  of  Beri-beri. 

The  Oitnis  ipeeiea,  anientium,  bergamia,  deenmana, 
liiaettay  umonmn,  medica,  and  oils  of  neroli  and 
hergamoi,  highly  esteemed  aa  perfumea,  are  dis- 
tilled from  the  flowers  and  rind  of  the  fruit  of 
species  of  citms. 

CooQs  nneifera,  Ooooenat  oil — ^Narel-ka-tel,  HiKD. ; 
Taynga  yennai,  Tax.  ;  Tenoaya  noona,  T£L.  The 
.  nnt  having  been  stripped  of  the  hnsk  or  ooir,  the 
shell  is  iN^ken,  and  the  fatty  lining  is  taken  out. 
This  is  called  eobra,  copra,  orcoppmh  in  different 
localitiea.  Ninety  pounds  of  it  are  thrown  into  a 
mill  with  about  three  gallons  of  water,  and  from 
this  {is  produced  ?{  gallons  of  oil.  The  copra  in 
its  unprepared  state  is  sold,  slightly  dried,  m  the 
market.  It  is  burned  in  iron  cribs  or  grates,  on 
the  top  of  poles  or  torches  in  processions,  ;and 
as  means  ec  illumination  for  work  performed  in 
the  open  air  at  night.  In  Europe,  the  oil  is 
used  for  candle  and  soap  manufacture,  for  lubri- 
eating  machinery,  etc.  etc. ;  in  India,  for  making 
soap,  anointing  the  person,  for  cookery,  lamps, 
and  in  medicine.  EmpTreumatio  oil  and  OTroBg- 
neoos  aeid  are  obtained  by  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  eoooanut  shells. 

Croton  *%li«m^  Croton  or  Napalah  oil — the  Jumalgotay 
ka  t«l,  HOTD. ;  Neenralum  yennai,  Ti^. ;  Nay- 
palum  noona,  Tel.  This  medicinal  oil  is  a 
drastie  puigatiTe. 

Gneumis  edIOGynthis,  Oolocynth  seed  oil. 

Cueumis  mek>.  Melon  seed  oil.  Pitcha  pusjhum,  the 
Tharboosa,  Khurboosa,  or  pumpkin  seed  oil. 

Cneuibita  m^'gtm^  Cucumber  seed  oil — Valerikai  yen- 
nai, Tav.  ;  Thosa  noona,  Tel.  A  dear  edible  oiL 
Keuiy  an  the  species  of  gourds  and  melons  and 
enenmbers  yield  mild,  clear,  culinary  oils;  the 
skin  ol  the  seed  is  removed,  and  the  inside,  under 
the  name  of  msghz,  khiyar,  dadu,  etc.,  sold,  and 
theofl  ezpresBed. 

Eriodendzon  anfraetttosum.  A  dark-brown  though  clear 
qH  is  obtained  by  expression  from  the  seed  of  this 
silk  cotton  tree,  the  fibre  of  which  is  used  as  a 
staffing  for  pillows,  mattresses,  etc  etc. 

Oaninia  pictona.  Gamboge  butter  (Ahb.)— Arasina- 
goorg^y  yannai,  Cah.  ;  Mnkki-tylum,  Tam.  A 
80^  butter  is  contained  in  the  seeds  of  the 
gamboge  tree^  a  species  closely  allied  to  the  G. 
pnrporea,  which  produces  the  oocum  butter.  The 
gamboge  tree  grows  abundantly  in  certain  parts 
of  the  Mysore  and  western  coast  jungles.  The 
oil  is  procurable  in  moderate  quantities.  It  is 
prepared  by  pounding  the  seed  in  a  stone  mortar, 
and  boiling  tine  mass  until  the  butter  or  oil  rise  to 
tiie  sur&ee.  Two  and  a  half  measures  of  seed 
should  yidd  one  seer  and  a  half  of  butter. 

Ghii^aiy  otl  from  Oanara  is  considered  an  excellent 
renMdy  for  rheumatic  pains. 

Guilaiidinabondue,  bonduc  nut  oil— Oaliehi-kai  yennai, 
Tam.  lliis  ou  is  mentioned  by  Ainslie  as  being 
considered  useful  in  convulsions  and  palsy.  The 
seeds  themselves  are  believed  to  possess  tonic 
virtncs.    Used  solely  as  a  medicine. 

Ouiwtia  oleifera,  Bamtil  oil— Kala  til  ka  tel.  Hind.  ; 
Valeesaloo  noona,  Txl.  This  sweet-tasted,  edible 
oil  is  plentiful  in  the  Mysore,  Visagapatam,  and 
Ganjam  districta  It  is  used  for  nearly  the  same 
poipoees  as  sesamum. 

Hehanthus  annuus,  sunflower,  is  raised  in  Tartary 
chiefly  for  the  oil  expressed  from  its  seeds.  The 
ytofle  eat  the  seeds,  which,  when  boiled  in  water, 
taste  not  unlike  boiled  Indian  com,  are  em- 
ployed ^in  fattening  poultry,  and  are  said  to 
increase  the  number  of  eggs  more  than  any  other 
kind  of  grain.  Pheasants  and  partridges  eat  them 
with  neat  avidify. 

Hnra  crepitans,  sand-box  tree,  hss  been  introduced  from 
Jamaica.  Its  seeds  yield  by  expression  an  oil ; 
but  as  the  whole  tree  abounds  in  poisonous  matter, 
this  aH  probably  partakes  of  its  deleterious  nature. 

Hydnocarpos  inebruns?  Neeradimootoo  oil,  Neerada — 
Jongfi  badam  ka  tel.  Hum. ;  Mootoo  yennai.  Tax. 
This  valoable  oil  was  sent  to  the  Madras  Exhibi- 
tion of  1865  nnder  the  various  names  of  Neeradoe- 
mootoo)  jimgle  almond,  Maroty,  Tamana,  Mara- 


vetti,  NeervettL  Shorty,  and  Soorty.  It  is  in  great 
repute  as  a  memome  amongst  native  practitioners, 
and  the  kemelenters  largely  into  their  prescriptions. 

Iguana  oil,  a  medicinal  oil. 

Inga  dulcis,  CoorookoopiUy.  Seeds  yield  by  expression  a 
light-coloured  oil,  about  the  consistence  of  castor- 
oil. 

Jatropha  curcas,  or  Curoas  pureans,  angular  -  leaved 
pnysic-nut  oil— Jangli  erandi  ka  tel,  Hind.  ;  Gatta- 
manak  yennai,  Tam.  ;  Adavi  amedapoo  noona,  Tel. 
This  oil  has  of  late  been  imported  into  Britain  as  a 
substitute  for  linseed  oil ;  it  is  expressed  from  the 
fruit  of  a  species  of  Jatropha,  which  abounds  in  all 
parts  of  tne  Madras  Presidency.  The  colour  is 
somewhat  paler  than  the  best  linseed  oil.  It  is 
now  chiefly  used  in  lamps. 

Jatropha  glauca,  glaucous-Ieaved  physic-nut— Addale 
or  Authaulay  yennai,  Tam.  This  in  appearance 
approaches  castor-oil.  It  is  fluid  and  light  straw- 
coloured.  It  is  now  chiefly  used  medicinally  as  a 
counter-irritant,  but,  if  procurable  in  sufficient 
Quantity,  seems  likely  to  prove  a  useful  oiL 

Lepioium  sativum^  Country  cress  oU — Aliveri  yennai, 
Tam.  This  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the 
Chinese  wall-cress.  It  must  not  be  confounded 
with  linseed  oil,  the  Tamil  name  of  which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  present  artide. 

Linum  usitatissimum.  Linseed  oil— Ulsee  ka  tel.  Hind.  ; 
Aliveri  yennai,  Tam.  ;  Aveesee  noona,  Tel.  Lint 
plant  has  been  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent  in 
India;  the  oil  is  inferior  to  tibat  imported  from 
England,  from  having  been  imperfectiy  freed  from 
mudla^e,  which  prevents  its  drying. 

Macassar  oil  is  used  oy  the  natives  as  a  hair  oiL  It 
is  supposed  to  be  from  Carthamus  tinctorius  seed. 

Mesua  ferrea,  Naga-sumpunghee  oil,  is  a  valuable  oU, 
procurable  in  Canara.  It  is  used  both  ss  a  lamp 
oil  and  as  a  healing  application  to  sores. 

Mimusops  dengL  Mimusops  is  a  medicinal  oil,  obtain- 
able in  tolerably  large  quantities  in  some  parts  of 
the  country.  It  u  known  in  England.  That  of  M. 
Kaki,  the  Bakul  oil,  is  used  medicinally. 

Mooroogana  tallow,  even  at  high  temperatures,  is  per- 
haps the  most  solid  oil  with  wnich  we  are  yet 
acquainted.  It  is  made  in  Canara.  If  procurable 
in  large  quantities,  and  at  a  moderate  cost,  it 
promises  to  be  a  valued  material  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  candles,  etc  It  is  used  for  medicinal 
purposes,  and  as  a  cure  for  cattle  wounded  by 
tigers,  etc. 

Moringa  pterygosperma — Sahujna,  Hind.  ;  Morunghy 
yennai,  Tam.  ;  Morunc^a  noona,  Tel.  ;  Ben  or 
Moringa  oiL  Ben  nut  oil  has  long  been  considered 
valuable  on  account  of  the  lengthened  period  which 
it  may  be  kept  without  oontractine  randdity.  The 
tree  is  common  in  all  parts  of  British  India; 
the  flowers,  leaves,  and  fruit  are  eaten  by  the 
natives,  and  the  rasped  root  is  used  by^  Europeans 
as  a  substitute  for  horse  radish,  to  which  cireum- 
stance  it  owes  its  common  name  of  horse-radish 
tree.  The  oil  is  seldom  made  in  India,  nor  does  it 
now  form  an  article  of  export. 

Myristica  mosohata.  Nutmeg  butter — Japhul  ka  tel, 
'  Himd.  ;  Jadipootri  tylum,  Tam.  ;  Jailucarra  noona, 
Tel.  It  is  obtained  by  expression  from  the  nut- 
meg; it  has  an  aromatic  smell  from  the  volatile  oil 
it  contains. 

Neat Vf oot  oil  is  used  as  a  softener  of  leather,  etc. 

Nigella  sativa,  Fennd-flower  oil — ^Kulonjee,  Siah  danah, 
Hind.  ;  Carun  seeragum,  Tam.  ;  Nalla  gillikarra, 
Tel.  The  black  aromatic  seeds  of  the  Nigella  sativa 
yield  by  expression  a  dark-coloured  fragrant  olL 

Olea  dioica  or  Pootroojie  oil,  wild  olive,  obtained  by 
expression  from  a  handsome  tree  growing  plentifully 
in  Canara  and  Mysore. 

Papaver  somnifereum,  Poppy  oil — Khush-khusii  ka  tel. 
Hind.  ;  Casa-casa  noona,  Tel.  ;  Casa-casa  yennai, 
Tam.  The  poppy  is  largely  cultivated  throughout 
Malwa  and  the  opium  districts,  where  the  drying 
oil  obtained  from  the  seed  is  more  extensivelv  used 
than  any  other,  both  in  lamps  and  as  food.  By 
exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  shallow  vessels, 
this  oil  is  rendered  perfectly  colourless.  It  is  much 
prized  by  European  artists. 

Polanisia  viscosa,  visdd  Cleome  oil— Nahi-cadaghoo, 
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Tam.  This  warm  and  pungent  little  seed,  when 
subjected  to  very  powerful  pressure,  yields  a  mode- 
rate percentage  of  a  light  olive-green  oil,  which 
promises  to  be  useful  for  purposes  requiring  a  very 
liquid  oil. 

Poonga  or  Kumng  oil,  or  Pongamia  glabra  —  Kurunj 
ka  teL  Hind.  ;  Kanoogoo  noona,  Tbl.  ;  Poonga 
yennaL  Tam.  This  oil,  which  in  some  parts  of 
the  Inoies  is  used  to  a  large  extent  in  adidterating 
lamp-oil,  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  a  tree 
common  in  most  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency, 
where  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a  lamp-oU  by  the  poorer 
classes. 

Ricinus  communis,  Gastor-oil;  small-seeded  variety — 
Barik  erundi  ka  tel^  Hind.  ;  Sitt-amanaku  yennai, 
Tam.  ;  Ofaitt-amindialoo  noona,  Tel.    Two  yarieties 
of  the  Bicinus  communis,  one  being  small  and  the 
other  large  seeded,  are  produced  all  over  India. 
The  small-seeded  variety  yields  the  better  product, 
and  is  employed  in  preparing  the  oil  exported  for 
medicinal  purposes.    The  fresh  seeds,  after  having 
been  sif tea  and  cleaned  from  dust,  stones,  and  ail 
extraneous  matters,  and  slightly  crushed  between 
two  rollers,  freed  by  hand  from  husks  and  coloured 
grains,  are  enclosed  in  dean  sunny.    They  then 
receive  a  slight  pressure  in  an  oblong  mould,  which 
gives  a  uniform  shape  and  density  to  the  packets 
of  seed.  The '  bricks,*  as  tiiey  are  technically  called, 
are  then  placed  alternately  with  plates  of  sheet 
iron,  in  the  ordinanr  screw  or  hydraulic  press. 
The  oil  thus  procured  is  received  in  dean  tin  pans, 
and  water  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  to  a  gallon  of 
oil  being  added,  tne  whole  is  boiled  until  the  water 
has  evaporated ;  the  mucilage  will  be  found  to  have 
subsided  and  encrusted  the  bottom  of  the  pan, 
whilst  the  albumen,  solidified  by  the  heat,  forms  a 
white  layer  between  the  oil  and  the  Water.    Great 
care  must  be  taken  in  removing  the  pan  from  the 
fire  the  instant  the  whole  of  the  water  has  evapor- 
ated (which  may  be  known  by  the  bubbles  having 
ceased),  for  if  allowed  to  remain  longer,  the  oil, 
which  has  hitherto  been  of  the  temperaturo  of  boil- 
ing water,  or  212*,  suddenly  rises  to  that  of  oil,  or 
nearly  600*,  thereby  heightening  the  colour  and 
communicating  an  empyreumatic  taste  and  odour. 
The  oil  is  tiien  filtered  through  blanket,  flannel,  or 
American  drill,  and  put  into  cans  for  exportation. 
It  is  usually  of  a  light  straw-colour,  sometimes 
approaching  to  a  greenish  tinge.    The  dean  seeds 
yi&d  from  47  to  M)  per  cent,  of  oil,  worth  in  Eng- 
land from  4d.  to  5a.  per  lb.    This  oil  is  chiefly 
used  as  a  mild  purgative.    Soap  of  good  quality 
may  be  made  of  it,  but  the  cost,  and  disagreeable 
smell  which  it  communicates,  preclude  its  general 
use.    The  qualities  of  deamess  and  limpidity  do 
not  arise  from  any  superiority  of  the  seed,  or  care 
in  extraction,   but  trom  repeated  decolorisation 
with  animal  charcoal,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  eminent  medical  men,  considerably  detracts 
from  its  strength  and  efficacv.  When  manufactured 
in  the  ordins^  native  mill,  this  oil  is  sometimes 
used  by  the  richer  classes  in  lamps.    The  sun's  rays 
also  aro  used  for  decolorizing. 

Castor-oil,  extracted  hot,  differs  from  the  preceding 
only  in  the  mode  of  preparation.  The  seeds  are 
boiled  for  two  hours  in  water,  dried  for  three  days 
in  the  sun,  freed  from  the  shells,  pounded,  and 
then  boiled  in  fresh  water,  until  the  whole  of  the 
cil  has  risen  to  the  surface.  This  is  the  sort  gene- 
rally used  in  medicine  by  native  practitioners ;  it  is 
straw-coloured,  and  free  from  any  unpleasant  taste 
or  smdl. 

Ricinus  communis.  Castor-oil  or  lamp  oil ;  large*seeded 
variety  —  Chiragh-ka-tel,  Hind.  ;  VuIIsJe  ennai. 
Tam.  ;  Ped-amidam,  Tbl.  The  oil  which  is  obtained 
from  the  Isffge-seeded  variety  of  the  Ricinus  com- 
munis is  sometimes  drawn  cold;  it  is  then  of  a 
straw-colour,  soaroely  distinguic^ble  in  quality 
from  the  oil  of  the  small-seeded  variety.  It  is, 
however,  more  usually  extracted  by  heat,  and 
forms  tne  common  lamp-oil  of  the  basar  of  S. 
India.  The  seeds  having  been  partially  roasted 
over  a  charcoal  fire,  both  to  coagulate  the  albumen 
and  to  liquefy  the  oil,  are  then  pounded  and  boiled 
in  water  until  the  oil  rises  to  the  surface.    The 


roasting  process,  however,  g^ves  it  a  deeper  n 
colour  and  an  empyreumatic  odour.  J 

Sahooottay  oil,  from  Canara,  is  used  for  outanefl4| 
diseases.  J 

Saatalum  album,  Sandal-seed  oil— Ohnndana  posjhii 
yennai,  Tam.  The  seeds  of  the  sandal-wood  iM 
vield  by  expression  a  thick  and  visdd  oU,  whidil 
burnt  by  the  poorer  classes  in  lamps.  Sandal-^ 
oil,  Chundana  yennai,  Tam.,  is  made  in  Sde^ 
Mysore,  and  Canara,  from  sandal- wood. 
Sapindus  emarginatus.  Soap-nut  oil — Beethay  ka  ill 
Hind.  ;  Poovandicottay,  Tam.  ;  Poon^um-ksiyii 
nai,  Tam.  ;  Koocoodi  noona,  Tbl.  Tms  semi-Ml 
oil  is  used  medicinally,  and  is  extracted  from  M 
kernel  of  the  soap-nut.  Its  cost  prevents  its  geM 
raluse.  | 

Saroostigma  Kleinii,  Poovana  or  Poovengah  oiL  made  I 
Tinnevelly,  Travancore,  and  Oottayam,  Las  ha^ 
long  known'as  medicinal  oil ;  used  largely  for  ifati 
matism  on  the  western  coast.  It  seems  espedal^ 
to  merit  further  investi^tion. 
Semeoarpus  anacardium,*  Marking-nut  oil — ^Bhilai 
ka  tel.  Hind.  ;  Shayng  cotta^  yennai,  Tam.  ; 
laiidi  noona,  Tbl.  Tne  acnd  and  vesicatLog 
which  is  contained  between  the  two  laminc  of  ^^ 
pericarp  of  the  marking-nut  is  psed  as  a  preventii 
against  the  attacks  of  white  ants,  and  by  *r 
practitioners  in  rheumatic  and  ie^ous  affectic 
By  boiling  the  whole  nut  not  diveeicd  of  its  j 
carp,  an  oil  is  also  obtaihed  which  acts  as' a  brntet 
The  preparation  or  collection  either  of  the  oil  d 
acrid'  juice  is  liable  to  cause  mi|ch  irritation  tm 
inflammation  of  the  hands,  face,  etc,  of  tho« 
engaged  in  th»>work. 
Sesamum  orientale,  Gingelly  oil  or  Sesamum  oil  (blscfc* 
seeded  Irariety)— Meetha  Til  ka  tel,  Hind.  ;  Nool 
ennai,.  Tam.  ;  Mundie  noona,  Tbl.  This  oil  ii 
perhaps  consumed  to  a  greater  extent  than  an] 
other  by  the  natives  of  India^  and' is,  moreovei^ 
second  only  to  cocoanut  oU  in  its  importance  ss  ab 
artide  of  commerce.  Two  varieties  of  sessmUB 
are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oil : 
The  1st  sort  of  gingelly  seed  is  the  prodnoe  of  the  plant 
which  is  sown  in  the  month  of  Mareh,  after  the  tm 
crop,  and  is  irrigated  twice,  once  at  sowing,  and  onoe 
afterwards.  The  seed,  which  is  black,  and  isosUed 
1st  sort  gingelly,  from  the  fact  of  its  yiddUng  tiic 
largest  peroentsige  of  oU,  ripens  in  May,  and  in  Bajs- 
mundry  sells  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  €0  per  candor  of  wC 
lbs.  The  oil  obtained  from  both  variettes  wUj 
there  at  the  same  price,  viz.  Rs.  2.14.6  to  Bs.  2 
per  maund  of  25  lbs.,  according  to  qualiiy. 
The  2d  sort  of  gingelly  is  sown  in  June,  and  produeei 
a  red  seed.  T^e  plant,  although  a  littie  Isiger, 
resembles  in  most  respects  the  former;  it  has,  how 
ever,  a  somewhat  longer  leaf,  and  the  flower  differ 
a  shade  or  two  in  colour.  A  candy  of  600  lbs.  o 
this  seed  sells  at  Rs.  57.8.  The  price  of  the  oi 
is  the  same  as  that  of  1st  sort  gingelly.  This  aeet 
about  A.D.  1850  began  to  be  lar^y  exported  U 
France,  in  consequence  of  which  the  price  doubled 
1st  sort  gingelly  oil.  The  great  disparity  of  odon 
observed  in  the  samples  of  this  oil  is  merely  to  b 
attributed  to  the  moae  of  preparation.  The  metho 
sometimes  adopted  is  that  of  throwing  the  freal 
seeds,  without  any  cleansing  process,  into  tb 
common  mill,  and  expressing  in  the  usual  vsjf 
The  oil  thus  becomes  mixed  with  a  large  portion  o 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  epidermis  of  the  seed 
and  is  neither  so  pleasant  to  the  eye,  nor  so  sgrec 
able  to  the  taste,  as  that  obtained  by  first  repeated!: 
washing  the  seeds  in  cold  water,  or  by  boiling  thei 
for  a  snort  time,  until  the  whole  of  the  reddist 
brown  colouring  matter  is  removed,  and  the  seed 
have  become  perfect  white.  They  are  then  drie 
in  the  sun,  and  the  oil  expressed  as  usual.  Tbi 
process  yields  40  to  44  per  cent,  of  a  very  psle  stra^ 
coloured,  sweet-smellin|f  oil,  an  excellent  substital 
for  dive  oil,  for  which  indeed  it  is  laigd^  sold.  I 
India  it  ii  chiefly  used  in  cookery,  in  anointing  tfa 
person,  for  making;  soap,  and  for  burning  in  lainp 
In  Burope  it  is  chiefly  used  for  the  manufacture  ( 
soap  and  for  burning  in  table  lamjM,  for  which  it  i 
better  suited  than  cocoanut  oil,  owing  to  the  lowc 
temperature  at  which  the  Utter  congeals. 
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M  tort  tmfttUy  oil,  in  eomsMroe  erroneoiuly  oiiUed 
zipe  (SjMnauiM  jeUoo),  is  eznreflsed  from  a 
Tuietj  of  flesunimi,  and  Offers  bai  little  from  the 
one  above  mentioned. 

■Btpiiipecies,  mnstud  oil— Ralica  tel.  Hind.  ;  Kada- 
jriioo  yonai,  Tam.  ;  Avaloo  noona,  Sanava  noona. 
Til  five  or  mx.  epedei  of  SinHiis  •!«  eoltlTated 
in  in  parte  of  India,  for  the  sake  of  the  oils  th^ 
jiflid ;  tboie  most  frequently  seen  are  S.  glauoa,  S. 
toris,  and  S.  raoemosa.  The  seeds  of  the  Sinapis 
alba  yield  by  expression  96  per  cent,  of  a  bright- 
yelloir,  pieaMnt-taated,  edfble  oil,  haTfaig  a  strong 
■■all  and  sti^^t  taste  of  mustard.  The  seeds  of 
Biaapis  n^gra  yield  only  28  per  oent.  of  an  oil  in  all 
Kipects  nmilar  to  the  above. 

SteRolia  fcBtida,  fetid  stercoUa  oil— Ooodira  pasjun* 
ynmsi,  Tam.  This  semi-soHd  oil  is  obtained  by  ex- 
pwsrien  from  the  seeds  of  a  large  forest  tree. 

dkftkam  na  vomiea,  Nnx  Tomica  oil—Ganmjooiy, 
Can.  ;  Moovettie  oottay  yennai,  Tam.  An  empy- 
reunatic  oil  prepared  from  the  fresh  nut,  is  used 
medldaanT  l^  native  practitioners. 

TemdiiaBa  beUenca,  Bellerio  myrobalan  oil-Tanikai 
yannai,  Tam.  ▲  medidnal  oil  obtainable  in  small 
qqantttifls  from  the  kernel  of  the  Bellerio  myro- 
balan ;  the  dn^  is  used  as  a  tanning  material.) 

Tbminalia  catappa,  ?Fi2Zcl.,  Indian  almond  oil,  the  pro- 

^    dnct  of  this  species  of  Terminalla. 

I^mdnaha  chebnU,  Chebulio  myrobalan  oiL  A  medi- 
cinal oil  procurable  in  Tery  small  quantities  from 
thakeneL 

Tbeinsia  ponilnea,  Portia  nut  oil  —  Paras  -  pipul, 
HiiTD. ;  Poorasam  7«nnaL  Tam.  This  deep,  red- 
colourad,  fend  somewhat  thick  oU,  is  obtained  from 
tbe  leedi  of  this  tree,  whioh  grows  in  great  abund- 
ioee  in  the  Peninsula.  It  is  extensively  planted 
M  an  sfMme  ttee,  for  wbieh  its  quick  growth  and 
the  beauty  ni  ita  flowers  render  it  a  favourite. 
Qe  wood  is  used  for  boat-building  and  cabinet- 
work. 

Ifcwetia  neriifolU,  the  *  exile  *  oiL  The  kernels  of  the 
Neds  of  this  common  shrub  yield  by  expresnon  a 
eiesr  bright  yeUowHaoloured  oiL 

vateia  lodKa,  pin«r  tallow  or  doopada  oil —  Pinev 
ynnai,  Tam.  Tnia  valuable  tree,  besides  its  oil, 
yields  a  resin  nearly  equal  to  'copal.  It  grows 
j^^ntifollf;  in  the  jungles  of  the  western  coast. 
The  ofl  is  peifeetly  SK>lid,  even  in  hot  climates,  and 
tt  jNiparad  by  olasming  the  seeds,  then  roasting 
•ad  grinding  them  into  a  mass.  To  5  seers  of 
■sed  add  12  seera  of  water,  and  boil  until  the  oil 
riles  to  the  surface.  Bemove  the  oil,  stir  the  con- 
tcntsof  the  vessel,  and  allow  it  to  stand  until  the 
foUoving  day,  when  more  oil  will  be  observed  on 
wt  Miifaee,  which  may  be  oolleoted,  and  the  prooess 
npeated.  The  oil  is  prindpallT  used  for  lamps, 
I  «p  ,'j'^.''  ^^  soitahla  for  soaps  and  candle-making. 

n  ligtiiift  antidysenterica^  roseoay  oil — ^VaipaUay  ^en- 
Bai,  Tam.  A  thick,  scarlet^oloured,  medicinal 
cfl,iiartaMng  doubtlesa  oi  the  properties  of  the 

QQ  aumniiBctare,  in  British  India,  bj  means 

d  the  Kolhoo  or  oil  press,  is  a  wastdPul  pio- 

^Bift,  in  so  far  as  there  is  no  press  or  other 

>  ^'jj^^*'^  employed  to  squeeie  oat  residae  of 

OttfRan  the  eake;  and  illostratiTe  of  the  imperfect 

I  >>wier  in  which  the  oil  is  separated  from  tiie 

!  *Mi,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  while  a  com- 

I  goa  pressman  only  obtained  some  6^  per  oent, 

RnMiitgault,  in  his  kboratory,  from  the  same 


Mm  setiiaUy  proonred  41  per  cent  When  the 
^J'wesan  meant  for  feedmff  stock,  such  loss  is 
ointtle  eoDseqnenoe,  inasmaoh  as  the  oil  serves  a 
*|^|Ood  purpose;  but  when  tiie  cske  is  only 
yy^  to  be  used  ss  a  mannre,  it  is  a  great  loss, 
tumxith  ss  the  ofl  is  of  little  or  no  use  in  adding 
^food  for  crop  to  the  soiL  In  Europe,  to 
mi  the  shells  of  the  hard  seeds  of  lint  and  rape, 
uey  WB  psssed  between  cast-iron  roUers,  which 
^^  be  set  at  vmyiDg  distances  apart  according  to 

VOi.  III. 


the  size  and  hardness  of  the  seeds.  BoUexa  do 
their  work  rapidly,  but  they  require  great  power 
to  work  them.  In  some  places  vertical  mill- 
stones or  runners  are  used,  while  in  others  the 
hard  seeds  arepassed  between  the  rollers  on  to 
the  runners.  Wnen  the  seed  is  sufficientiy  bruised 
by  either  or  both  of  these  means,  it  is  coU&cted 
into  hair  bags  and  placed  in  a  wodge-press.  In 
olive  oil  mills  a  sorew  press  may  be  used,  but  the 
hardness  and  smootiiness  of  the  grains  of  lint  and 
rape,  and  the  cavities  formed  by  the  broken  shell, 
whidi  retain  the  oil,  require  the  exertion  of  a 
stronger  force.  The  hair  bags  containing  the 
crushed  seeds  are  placed  between  wedges  of  wood 
contained  within  a  strong,  framing.  The  wedges 
are  then  driven  down  by  a  heavy  ram  or  pestie 
worked  by  machinery  nntil  the  pestie  rebounds 
from  them  three  times,  when  they  are  judg^  to 
be  sufficientiy  tight.  The  oil  thus  obtamed  is  of 
the  best  quiuity,  and  is  kept  distinct  from  tha|^ 
obtained  by  the  after-process.  The  seeds  come 
out  of  the  bags  in  tiie  form  of  flat  cakes ;  these 
are  broken  up,  and  pounded  in  mortars  with 
heavy  stampers,  which  reduce  the  parenchyma  of 
the  seed  to  a  fine  meal,  so  that  the  oil  can  escape 
more  freely  when  subjected  to  a  seoond  compres- 
sion, which  is  now  aided  by  heat.  Hie  pounded 
seed  or  meal  is  heated  in  a  pan,  to  the  temperature 
of  melting  beeswax,  and  is  kept  in  agitation  by 
a  spatula  worked  by  machinery.  The  meal  is 
agam  put  into  hair  baigs  and  compressed,  and  the 
resulting  oil  is  considered  to  be  the  best  of  the 
second  quality.  Another  compression  produces  oil 
of  the  ordinary  seoond  quality.  Daring  the  heat- 
ing of  the  meal  a  littie  water  is  sometimes  added, 
but  in  Holland  this  practice  is  considered  to  be 
injurious.  The  cakes  are  still  fat  and  soft,  and 
are  sold  as  food  for  cattie ;  but  the  Dutch  break 
them  down  and  stamp  them  again.  The  result  is 
an  impalpaUe  paste,  which  is  hard  with  a  very 
littie  water,  ana  kept  for  some  time  at  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water,  with  diligent  stirring. 
It  is  then  subjected  to  the  greatest  pressure  that 
has  yet  been  applied,  and  the  result  is  an  oil  of 
the  lowest  quality.  The  cake  is  dry  and  hard 
like  a  board,  and  is  used  for  manure.  Some  of 
the  small  millers  in  Holland  purchase  oil-cakes 
from  France  and  Flanders  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring this  inferior  oiL 

There  are,  in  India,  two  distinct  forms  of  the 
native  oil  miU.  One  of  these  is  used  alternately 
as  an  oil  or  sugar  mill ;  the  other,  of  which  there 
are  some  modScations,  is  a  mortar  with  revolving 
pestle,  and  is  of  wood  or  stone — generally  granite. 
Two  oxen  are  harnessed  to  the  gearing,  which 
depends  from  the  upper  end  of  the  pestie ;  a  man 
sits  on  the  top  of  tne  mortar,  and  tiirows  in  the 
seeds  that  may  have  got  displaced.  The  mill 
grinds  twice  a  day,  a  fresh  man  and  team  being 
employed  on  each  occasion.  When  sesamum  oil 
is  to-be  made,  about  seventy  seers  measure,  or 
two  and  a  half  bushels,  of  seeds  are  thrown  in ; 
to  this  ten  seers,  or  two  quarts  and  three-quarters 
of  water,  are  giadually  added ;  thia,  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  grinding,  which  lasts  in  all  six 
hours,  unites  with  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  seed, 
and  forms  a  cake,  which,  when  removed,  leaves 
the  oil  clean  and  pure  at  the  bottom  of  the  mortar. 
From  this  it  is  taxen  out  by  a  cocoanut-shell  cup, 
on  the  pestie  being  withdrawn.  Many  seed  oils 
arc  made  almost  entirely  in  the  above  way. 
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The  oil  mills  at  Bombay,  Sarat,  Cambay,  Kur- 
lichee,  eta,  have  a  very  strong  wooden  frame 
round  the  mouth  of  the  mortar ;  on  this  the  man 
who  keeps  the  seeds  in  order  sits.  In  Sind  a 
camel  is  employed  to  drive  the  mill  instead  of 
bullocks.  Gastor-oil  seed  is  thrown  into  the  mill 
like  other  seeds,  as  already  described;  when 
removed,  the  oil  requires  to  be  boiled  for  an  hour, 
and  then  strained  through  a  doth,  to  free  it  of  the 
fragments  of  the  seed. 

Gastor-oil,  made  from  either  the  small  or  large 
varieties  of  the  Ridnus,  is  an  exception.  This  is 
fint  parched  in  pots  containing  something  more 
than  a  seer  eacL  It  is  then  beaten  in  a  mortar 
and  formed  into  balls ;  of  these,  from  four  to  six- 
teen seers  are  put  in  an  earthenware  pot,  and 
boiled  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  for  the 
space  of  five  hours,  frequent  care  being  taken  to 
stir  the  mixture  to  prevent  it  from  burning.  The 
oil  nowfloatson  the  sur&oe,  and  is  skimmed  off  pure. 

The  cocoanut  palm  nut  is  first  stripped  of  its 
husk,  which  furnishes  the  substance  from  which 
coir  and  its  rope  is  made,  the  shell  is  broken,  and 
the  copra,  or  fatty  lining  enclosing  the  milk,  is 
taken  out  Three  maunds,  or  ninety  pounds  of 
copra,  are  thrown  into  the  mill  with  about  three 
gallons  (eleven  cutcha  seers)  of  water,  and  from 
this  is  produced  three  maun^,  or  seven  and  three- 
quarter  gallons  of  oil.  Copra,  in  its  unprepared 
state,  is  sold  slightly  dried  in  the  markets ;  it  is 
burned  in  iron  cribs  or  grates  on  the  tops  of  poles, 
as  torches  in  processions,  and  as  a  means  of 
illumination  for  work  performed  in  the  open  idr 
at  night.  In  1878-79,  325,408  cwt.  of  ou-cake, 
value  Es.  9,95,648,  was  exported  from  India.  In 
the  year  1882-83,  the  export  of  oil-seeds  from 
India  was  643,184  tons,  value  lis.  7,07,12,013; 
and  oils  to  the  value  of  Rs.  41,62,766.  Mr. 
Edward  Loarer^s  processes  for  making  his  veget- 
able wax,  by  solidifying  castor-oil  by  sulphuric 
acid,  would  admit  of  that  oil  beinff  exported 
in  a  convenient  form.  By  one  process  the  solidify- 
ing cost  Rs.  4^,  and  by  a  cheaper  process  only 
R  1-11-3  per  ton,  and  the  acid  is  got  rid  of  by 
remelting. — Balfour  in  Madras  Museum  Records; 
Do,^  Commercial  Products ;  Eng,  Cyc. ;  Simmonds; 
Roxb.;  Voigt;  (TSh, ;  Cat  Exhib.,  1861,  1862; 
Powell;  Low's  Sarawak;  Indian  Field;  Madras 
Ex.  Jur,  Rep.  by  Drs,  Cleghom,  Scott j  and  Hunter, 
and  Lt,  H.  P,  Hawkes ;  Smithes  Chin,  Mat.  Med. ; 
Mr.  E.  Loarer  on  Vegetable  Wax. 

OIL  PAPER,  the  Yu-chi  of  the  Chinese,  is 
made  all  over  China,  by  brushing  over  paper  with 
castor-oil  or  some  other  drying  oil.  It  is  a  very 
useful  waterproof  paper,  answers  all  the  puiposes 
of  oiled  silk,  and  is  so  cheap  that  it  may  be  rredy 
used  and  frequently  changed, — no  small  matter  in 
the  treatment  of  wounds  in  a  warm  climate. 

OIMA,  in  Persia,  an  overcoat  used  chiefly  when 
on  horseback.  It  resembles  a  lady's  riding  habit, 
fitting  tight  to  the  body  from  the  neck  to  the 
waist,  where  it  is  gathered  into  plaits  or  folds,  and 
swells  out  above  the  girdle,  fallmg  in  ample  folds 
to  the  feet.    It  is  generally  made  of  broad-cloth. 

OITR,  a  lake  in  Japan,  formed  in  one  nighty 
D.C.  280,  by  the  subsiding  of  the  ground. — Bvisi. 

0 JHA,  a  snake-catcher.  Entrails  of  birds  used 
by  the  Munda,  the  Ho,  and  Bhumij,  in  divination. 
—IT. 

OJHYAL,  a  Gond  tribe,  wandering  bards  and 
fowlers* 


OKELIS,  an  anoieiit  ruined  city,  aoooidme  to 
Stiabo  and  Pliny,  the  seaport  of  the  Catabeni 
or  GebantsB,  and  long  the  centre  of  commezoe 
between  Europe  and  the  east  The  ruins  are 
situated  inside  the  Straits  of  Bab-ul-Mandab, 
about  a  mile  inland,  at  a  place  called  by  the 
natives  Dakua. 

OKI-DON-TAKO.  The  Japanese  have  numer- 
ous festivals  and  holidays,  held  in  commemoration 
of  ancestors,  deities,  warriors,  and  sages,  or  from 
some  untraced  ancient  custom.  That  at  the 
winter  solstice,  the  Oki-don-tako,  or  great  holi- 
day, lasts  fourteen  davs.  It  is  a  pcri^  of  great 
rejoicing,  all  mercantile  accounts  are,  if  poasiUe, 
settled,  and  much  friendly  intercourse  takes  place. 
The  Gk>kat8  Seku  festival  at  the  summer  solstioe, 
about  the  middle  of  June,  is  in  commemoratioD 
of  Grongen  Sama,  a  great  general,  to  whom  the 
present  dynasty  owes  its  origin,  and  the  JapaneBa 
date  their  births  from  it.  Baamers  with  koi  or 
carp  are  hoisted  aloft  with  scarl^  streamers. 

OEKALA  or  Okkalega,  in  Mysore  and  Oooig, 
and  wherever  Canarese  is  spoken,  a  cultiTator,  a 
farmer  or  tenant-farmer ;  sometimes  written  Wok- 
kalu.  In  Coorg  there  were  two  dasses  of  slayeB,— 
the  Wokkalu  Jamad-alu,  predial  slaves  attached 
to  the  individuals  owning  them,  and  sold  or  mort- 
gaged at  pleasure;  and  a  second,  the  Bhomi 
Jamad-alu,  attached  to  the  revenue  lands,  and 
only  transferable  with  the  lands.  The  Okkala  d 
the  Canarese  people,  the  VaUla  of  the  Tamil  race, 
the  Kama,  Reddi,  Naek  or  Naidu  of  the  Teliog, 
the  Kunbi  and  Kurmi  of  Maharashtra,  the  Khan 
and  Eaibartta  of  Ben^l,  and  the  Jat  of  N.W.  India, 
are  the  chief  cultivating  races. 

OLAX  SCANDENS.    Roxb. 

Koteke  bapaDamiuhte,TJtL.  I  Turka-vepa,     .    •   Tbl 
Marike  mule, ...        „    | 

A  shrub  of  the  Coromandel  forests.  Olaz 
scandens  and  0.  Zeylanica  do  not  extend,  the 
former  beyond  Rajmahal,  and  the  latter  the 
Peninsula.  0.  nana,  allied  in  structure  to  them, 
was  found  by  Dr.  Hamilton  at  Gorakhpur,  and  in 
large  quantities  on  the  banks  of  the  Tons  anti 
Jumna,  within  the  mountains,  and  beyond  31°  ol 
northern  latitude. — Roxb.  L  p.  163 ;  Royki's  lU. 

OLAY,  also  Ola.    Tam. 
Pattay,TBr-ka-patta,HiND.  j  Noriku,Tat-akii,TAM.Tsii 

Palm-leaves  prepared  for  writing  on.  These 
are  made  smooth  by  being  damped  and  then 
repeatedly  drawn  between  two  blocks  of  wood. 
The  dried  raw  leaves  are  called  Karak  ola^ 
and  the  finest  prepared  leaves,  Pusk  ola;  baJ 
Ola  or  Olay  is  the  Tamil  vernacular  name  ^ 
which  the  people  designate  the  leaves,  when  pn- 
pared  for  being  written  upon.  These  are  preparcji 
from  the  leaves  of  the  pahnyra  (Borassus  fiabeUi' 
formis),  the  cocoanut  tree,  and  the  Talipot  pahi 
(Corypha  umbraoulifera).  The  oldest  lundi 
author  who  alludes  to  writing  on  the  Olay  ii 
Panini,  a  grammarian  who  resided  at  ArittawamiD 
near  the  source  of  the  Gkmges.  Pliny  wn 
expressly  (lib.  xiii.  cap.  2)  that  the  most  anoie&l 
way  of  writing  was  upou  leaves  of  pafans,  fron 
which  it  is  bdieved  that  the  leaf  (folium)  of  t 
book  came  to  be  S3rnonymou8  with  that  of  a  plant 
The  Olay  are  written  upon  with  a  style,  whic^  ^ 
pointed  with  steel,  and  its  handle  sometioiei 
highly  ornamented.  During  the  operation  ol 
writing,  the  leaf  is  supported  by  the  left  hand 
and  the  letters  are  cut  or  scratched  upon  Iti 
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OLEA  DIOIOA. 


O.  Bfuopea,  Linn, 

O.  f  enroginea,  Mo^U^  SixuL 

O.  dentata,  WcUL,  Burma. 

O.  Boxburghiana,  Bom,  and  8ch,,  Oiroar  mouniaioBt 

O.  dioioa,  J2a6e6.,  Ofaittagong. 

O.  aouminata,  Wall,,  Nepal. 

O.  myrtifolia,  WaU,,  N.E.  Bengal. 

Linooiera  diohoioma,  WaJl.^  OoromandeL 

L.  zamiflora,  WaU.,  Molucoaa. 

L.  intermedea,  Wight. 

L.  Malabarioa,  WaU, 

L.  maorophylLft,  WalL,  Sylhet. 

L.  porporea,  Vahl,,  Ceylon. 

Ligurtrum  Japonioum,  Thnnb.,  Nepal,  Japan • 

L.  compactum,  ffook. 

L.  microphylluni,  Bedd. 

L.  Nepalense,  Wall. 

L.  robuBtum,  Hook. 

L.  Tolgare,  JAnn. 

L.  biaeteolatiim,  2>.  Don,,  Nepal. 

L.  locidum,  AU.,  China. 

Schrebera  Swietenoidea,  Itoxb.^  all  India. 

FrazinoB  Chinensis,  Itoxb,,  China. 

F.  exeelrior,  Linn. 

F.  floribnnda,  WaU. 

F.  Moorciof tiana,  WaU, 

Omua  floribunda,  O.  Don,,  Nepal. 

O.  urophylla,  G.  Don.,  Khassya. 

Syringa  ChinensiB,  Willd.,  China. 

8.  Penica,  Linn.,  Persia. 

S.  emodi,  WaU. 

S.  Tulgarifl,  Linn, 

Fachy derma  Javanica,  BL,  Java. 

Myxopyrum  neiroBum,  Bt.,  Java. 

The  olive  tree  of  Europe  grows  easilv  id  India. 
0.  glandulifera,  Wall,  of  the  Central  Province 
of  Ceylon,  grows  at  from  2000  to  4000  feet  eleva- 
tion, and  on  the  mountains  near  Dehra  Doon 
and  Kamaon.  Olive-wood  is  imported  from  the 
Mediterranean  countries  into  Britain.  It  is  veined 
with  dark  grey,  and  resembles  boxwood  in  tex- 
ture, but  is  softer.  The  knotted  and  curled  roots 
are  made  into  embossed  boxes.    This  is  done  by 


BorfMse  with  the  style,  which  is  kept  always  in  the  | 
■nne  position,  and  tiie  leaf  is  moved  to  the  left 
hand  side  by  means  of  the  thumb.    To  render  the 
dMrseters  more  legible,  the  engrayed  lines  are 
oeeasionany  filled  by  smearing  the  leayes  with 
iresh  oow-dung,  which  is  tinged  black  by  rubbing 
the  lines  over  with  oocoanut  oil,  or  a  mixture  of 
oil  and  efaarooal  ^wder ;  and  for  the  same  object, 
In  GevloD,  an  oil  called  Doomale  is  sometunes 
rubbed  on  the  letters  with  a  burned  rag.    All  the 
BMied  faodn  iA  the  Hindus,  Burmese,  Singhalese, 
ete.,  aie  still  made  of  these  Olay,  some  of  them 
bemg  highly  ornamented.     All  accounts  in  the 
TiDage  revenue  department,  all  grants  of  land, 
IflHes,  and  all  the  accounts  in  shops,  are  still  kept 
on  these  leaves,  and  they  are  likewise  sent  as 
lettem    Pahn-leaf  books  are  never  much  beyond 
tvo  feet  in  length  and  two  inches  in  breadth : 
ftey  are  aaid  to  kust  from  one  to  four  or  fiye  hundrea 
yean.    In  the  Peninsula  of  India,  the  Olay  are 
prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the  palmyra  palm ;  the 
piMm  oky,  which  are  taken  while  tender,  and  the 
nt  poitionB  being  cut  into  stripe,  and  freed  from 
the  ribs  and  woody  tendons,  are  boiled  and  after- 
wards dried,  first  in  the  shade  and  afterwards  in 
the  flon.    In  Ceylon,  Oky  are  also  made  from  the 
diied  BtripB  of  the  young  leayes  tA  the  Talipot 
palm  tree.   The  palmyra  palm  ola  are  called  by 
the  Smghslese  Kurak  ola,  and  applied  to  the  more 
OR&MUT  poipoees.   But  tiie  still  finer  description, 
called  nnk  day,  is  prepared  in  the  temples  by  the 
Samafiero  priests  and  novices,  who,  after  damping 
tlie  Karak  ola,  draw  it  tightly  over  the  sharp  edge 
of  a  board,  so  as  to  remoye  all  inequalities,  and 
v^ender  it  polished  and  smooth. — Seeman, 

OLD  MAN  of  the  Mountain,  the  name  by  which 
the  Gnisadeis  designated  a  follower  of  the  shiah 

BNtarian,  Hasan-us-Sabah.    It  was  a  translation  ^ 

or8haikh-Ql-Jabal.     Al-Jabal,  literally  the  moun-    means  of  pressure  in  engraved  moulds  of  metal. 


ttn,  vas  the  old  Astatic  name  for  the  whole  of  the 
w^  monatainous  quarter  of  Irak-i-Ajam,  which 
Set  hetween  Hamadan  and  Kirmanshi^.  It 
fetches  far  to  the  8.W.  of  the  Caspian  ranm, 
*tt!  eompriaes  Mount  Elwund,  the  Orontes  of  Uie 
■Bcie&la,  this  bnmeh  also  beuring  the  appeUation 
KOnn.  A  colony  of  the  fanatics,  imder  the  leading 
af  one  of  Haaan-us-Sabah's  most  odious  repesent- 
*^ra,  settled  themselves  amongst  tiie  heights  of 
^ebanoD,  and  have  been  yariously  called  IsnSalans, 
ywiiang,  and  Asaaasins,  and  during  the  crusades, 
J^or  one  ol  his  sucoesson  was  known  as  the  Old 
«a  of  the  Mountain. 

OLEACRffi.  Littdley.  The  olive  tribe  of  plants, 
J^riug  13  Indian  genera,  yiz.  Olea,  linociera, 
^^^nn,  Syringa,  Paehyderma,  Mvxopyrum, 
2|>'dn>^wnnum,  Ornus,  Jasminum,  Nyctanthes, 
2^tttiiai,  Schrebera.  Oleacese  occur  in  Nepal, 
gfaalaya  and  the  KluMya  mountains,  the  two 
^^MiBBshs,  Ceylon,  Java,  and  the  Moluccas.  In 
ofl  jdaats  the  oil  is  yielded  by  the  seed,  but 
'  tnbe  the  ml  IS  contained  in  the  pericarp. 
grandiflonuB,  Linn.,  all  India. 


J.vmhititm,  Siwu., 

KlKtwthea  aibor-tnatii,  Linn.,  all  India. 

^{■aathiu  fragrana,  Xour.,  Himalaya. 

^•'•tiTa,  Bqff.,  Aleppo,  Lebanon. 

a  Otidaeri,  rA»..  CeyW 

O.fnpuit,  Thunb.,  C^Mshin-China,  China,  Japan. 

a  gnadiilonK  WaU.,  MepaL 

Q.  itteBiiata,  Wall,  Martaban. 

^  davata,  O.  Don.,  China. 

0.rAqita,iratf.,  Sylhet. 

u.  ^uidoHfera,  WaU.,  Dehr.i,  Kamaon,  Coylon. 


Dr.  Wight  describes  Olea  linocieroides,  polygama, 
and  robusta.  The  genus  Olea  seems  opposed  to 
great  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  as  Dr.  Royle  had 
only  seen  species  in  sheltered  yalleys  and  at 
moderate  elevations  in  the  Himalaya,— Olea  ghui- 
dulifera  at  Suhansudhara  and  the  valley  leading 
to  Kuerkuli,  as  well  as  near  Jurripani,  and 
Olea  ferruffinea  in  the  yalleys  of  the  Jumna  and 
SuUej.  Oka  acuminata  extends  from  Kamaon  to 
Sylhet  and  Penang.  Olea  robusta  is  Roxburgh's 
PhillyriBa  robusta.  Dr.  Thomson  says  that  near 
the  Chenab,  pasainff  some  farmhouses  surrounded 
by  fields,  he  entered  a  scattered  wood  of  wild  olive 
trees  (Olea  ouspidata^  mixed  with  zizvphus  and 
wild  pomemnate.  On  the  summit  of  a  pass  in 
the  Outer  Himalayas,  which  was  not  more  than 
6000  feet,  he  found  a  beautiful  gentian  (G.  kurru 
of  Royle)  and  a  yellow  spinous  astragalus. — 
Thomson;  Cleg.;  Voigt;  Tkw.;  Royle;  Samhle. 

OLEA  CUSPIDATA.  Thomson,  Olive  tree. 
Kahu,  HiKD.  Grows  in  the  valley  of  Parbati; 
varies  much  in  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  and  Dr. 
Cleghom  says,  appears  to  be  0.  Europea. 

OLEA  DIOICA.     Raxb.  I  106.    Indian  oUvc. 

Bona  nuge, .    .    .    Can.  I  Atta-jam  .    .    of  Stlhst. 
Karamba,Par  jamb,MAHB.  |  KoU  maram,     .    .    Tam. 

This  pretty  large  tree  grows  in  Chittagong, 
Sylhet,  and  in  Coimbatore,  and  is  common  in 
the  forests  of  Canara  and  Sunda,  on  the  ghats, 
but  seldom  below  or  inland  above.  The  wood  is 
white,  strong,  compacii,  and  useful,  and  might  be 
creosoted  with  effect.    The  timber  of  this  tree  is 
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QLEA  EUROPEA. 


OLIBANUM. 


reckoned  excellent,  and  is  put  to  many  nfies  by 
the  inhabitantB  of  &j\het— Wight ;  Gibson ;  VoigL 
OLEA  BUKOPEA.    Linn, 

O.  ouflpidata,  Wall, 


O.  ferruginea,  Boyle, 

Zaitan,  Zait,  Ab.,  Pebs. 
"WiU,  .  .  .  Kanawab. 
Kau,  Eahu,  Ko,       Panj. 


Wi,  Wili, 
Khwaa,   . 
Ban  kau, . 


SUTLKT. 
TB.-IND. 


f» 


This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  S.  of  Europe,  of 
Persia,  and  of  many  places  in  the  Panjab  and 
valleys  of  its  rivers.  It  is  abundant  in  Trans- 
Indus  from  the  plain's  level,  and  in  the  Salt  Range, 
common  in  the  W.  part  of  the  Siwalik  tract,  and 
over  a  considerable  part  of  Hazara  (where  it  is 
remarkably  fine  below  Tret),  and  is  found  on  the 
Chenab,  Ravi,  and  SuUej,  reaching  up  to  6000 
feet  on  that  river.  It  is  found  in  the  hills  of  the 
E.  Panjab,  but  is  more  common  in  the  Salt  Range, 
Hazara,  uid  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  from  d<K)0 
to  5000  feet,  along  with  Quercus  ilex.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  Jumna  basin  to  the  eastward. 

Many  varieties  of  this  plant  are  known  in  the 
S.  of  Europe,  two  of  which  have  been  long  dis- 
tinguished, the  wild  and  the  cultivated.  The 
former  is  an  evergreen  shrub  or  low  tree,  with 
spiny  branches  and  round  twigs ;  the  latteor  is  a 
taller  tree,  without  spines,  and  with  four-angled 
twigs.  The  wild  olive  is  indigenous  to  Syria,  Greece, 
and  Africa,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Mount  Atlas. 
The  cultivated  species  grows  spontaneouslv  in 
Syria,  is  eanly  reared  in  Spain,  Italy,  the  S.  of 
France,  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  Wherever  it  has 
been  Ined  on  the  sea-coasts  of  Australia,  the 
success  has  been  complete.  The  olive  tree  is  also 
grown  in  Hong-Kong,  along  the  coast  of  Morocco, 
but  particularly  to  the  south ;  the  trees  are  planted 
in  rows.  They  take  care  to  water  them,  the  better 
to  nreserve  the  fruit. . 

Olea  Europea  has  21  Spanish  varieties  and  13 
French  varieties.  Its  fruit  yields  olive  oil.  It  is 
obtained  by  pressure,  but  the  kernels  must  not  be 
crushed,  as  then  a  disagreeable  taste  is  imparted. 
European  olive  trees  were  imported  into  the 
Panjab,  in  order  to  test  the  effect  of  grafting  on 
the  ranjab  varied.  The  olive  is  of  slow  growth ; 
trees  80  years  of  age  measure  only  from  27  to 
80  inches  in  circumference  at  the  lower  part  of 
their  trunks.  The  produce  in  fruit  and  oil  is 
regulated  by  the  age  of  the  trees,  which  are  fre- 
quently little  fortunes  to  their  owners.  One  at 
Yillefianche  produced  on  an  average,  in  good 
seasons,  from  200  to  280  lbs.  of  oil.  The  wood 
is  hard,  heavy,  compact,  strong,  and  close- 
grained,  and  is  the  best  for  cogs  of  wheels.  It  is 
also  used  for  agricultural  implements,  cotton- 
wheels,  walking-sticks,  in  turnery,  and  for  combs. 
The  crooked  timbers  are  largely  used  for  the 
knees  of  boats  on  the  Indus  near  Attock.  On 
the  Ghenab,  at  one  place  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart  found 
the  twigs  used  for  the  short  suspending  rope  of 
the  jhula  (see  Parotia),  for  which  purpose,  now- 
ever,  the  people  said  it  did  not  answer  well. 
Elphinstone  says  that  the  Sherwani  tribe  eat  the 
fruit,  both  fresh  and  dry ;  but  there  is  little  fleshy 
pericarp  to  eat,  even  were  it  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
which  it  is  not — Powell;  Stewart;  Cleghom; 
Royle^  III, ;  Mat,  Medica. 

OLEA  FRA6RANS,  the  Lanhoa  or  Kwei  hwa 
of  the  Chinese,  is  a  yellow-blossomed  variety, 
largely  cultivated  in  China,  and  is  one  of  their  most 
favourite  flowers.  It  forms  a  good-sized  bush, 
about  as  large  as  a  lilac,  and  flowers  in  the  autumn. 


There  are  three  or  four  varieties,  tiie  main  d]{< 
ference  between  them  consisting  in  the  colour  ol 
their  blossoms.  Those  kinds  which  produo 
brownifih-yeUow  flowers  are  the  finest,  and  an 
most  highly  esteemed  by  the  natives.  The  budie 
are  seen  growing  near  all  the  villages  in  the  K.£ 
provinoea  of  the  empire,  and  are  plentiful  ii 
gardens  and  nurseries.  When  they  are  in  flov« 
in  the  autumnal  months,  the  air  in  their  vicinit] 
is  literally  loaded  with  the  most  delicious  perfume 
One  tree  is  enough  to  scent  a  whole  garden.  Thi 
flowers  are  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  Ghinei 
cottages,  as  well  as  to  the  nurserymen,  who  pro 
duce  them  in  large  quantities  for  the  markei,  t 
meet  the  great  demand  for  them  in  all  the  lai|; 
towns.  Ladies  are  fond  of  wearing  wreaths  c 
them  in  their  hair ;  they  are  also  dried  and  nlacei 
in  ornamental  jars,  in  the  same  way  as  roBe4eaTe 
are  used  in  Europe ;  and  they  are  used  largely  fo 
mixing  with  the  finer  kind  of  tea,  in  order  to  giv 
it  an  agreeable  peif  ume. — RoyU ;  Roxb, ;  WilUam 
Middle  Kingdom,  p.  288;  Fortune's  Tea  DutricU 

OLEA  GARDNERI.  Thw.  A  tree  of  th 
Central  Province  of  Ceylon,  growing  at  an  elen 
tion  of  5000  to  8000  teet^Thw. 

OLEA  GLANDULIFERA.  Wall  A  ver 
laige  tree  of  the  Central  Province  of  Ceyloi 
growing  at  an  elevation  of  2000  to  4000  feet  It: 
abundant  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Neilghexiu 
(Ouchterlony^s  valley),  elevation  4500  feet,  alfi 
on  the  Animallays,  and  it  is  found  in  Nepal  i 
is  by  far  the  laigest  of  the  genus ;  but  Dr.  Wigl 
found  it  in  woods  about  the  Avalanchi  as  a  adm 
tree ;  this  was  probably  owing  to  the  elevaiio 
(6000  feety-^Beddome ;  Thw,  En.  PL  Zeyl,  p.  18 

OLEANDER,  Nerium  oleander,  is  caUed  ak 
the  rose-bay  and  sponge  laurel  It  is  a  native  ( 
the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  of  Asia  Minor,  aa 
the  Lower  Himalayas;  common  in  gardeuas 
over  India.  The  whole  plant  is  impregnated  vit 
a  dangerous  principle,  wnich  has  not  as  yet  bee 
insulated.  Its  activity  and  volatility  are  ver 
great ;  it  is  even  a  popular  belief  that  the  vapoi 
of  the  flowers  in  a  close  apartment  will  pro! 
poisonous.  Externally  the  leaves  and  bark  bai 
been  used  (and  sometimes  even  intemallj)a8 
remedy  in  herpes  and  itch.  The  rasped  wood 
employed  as  ratsbane.  The  wood  itself  ia  um 
by  some  eastern  nations  as  the  best  material  f< 
gunpowder  charcoal — (ySli.  p.  445. 

OIJIARIUS  was  secretary  to  the  Duke  < 
flolstein^s  embassy  to  Russia  and  Persia  in  16334: 

OLEASTER  PLUM,  fruit  of  the  Etoagni 
conf  erta,  which  abounds  in  parts  of  the  Tenasseni 
jungles.  Its  sour  red  plum  makes  very  good  tar 
and  jellies. — Mason. 

OLEUM  NIGRUM.  Lat.  Malkungunee,  Tai 
This  oil  is  a  stimulant  diaphoretic  tised  in  Beri-bei 
It  is  made  by  putting  the  seeds  of  Celastrus  paa 
culata,  with  benzoin,  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  maci 
into  a  perforated  earthen  pot,  and  t£en  obtaauni 
by  a  kind  of  distillatio  per  descensum,  into  aaoUi< 
pot  below,  a  black  empyreumatic  oil. — Powell 

OLGANA,  a  low  caste  tribe  of  Qujerat 

OLI.    T£l.    a  marriage  portion. 

OLIBANUM,  Incense. 
Kandnr,  Luban,  .  Abab. 
Ganda  baroza,  .  Beng. 
Ju-hiane,  T*au-ju,  Chin. 
Hiun-lah-hiang,  .  „ 
Avul  kundur,  .  .  DuK. 
Bnoena Fa. 


GK 
Hue 


Weiranch, .    . 

Sall-gond,  .  . 
Kundur  zaohir,  .  m 
Labaniya,  .  .  .  SyJJ^ 
Paranghi  Bambrani,  TA^ 
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OUOS  TAPROBANUS. 


OMAN. 


Hub  was  the  frankmceDBe  uaed  bj  the  ancients 
in  their  religioiu  ceremonieB.  Moees  speaks  of  it 
in  Szodas  zxz.  84.  There  are  now  three  kinds 
known  in  commerce, — ^the  African,  Arabian,  and 
the  E-Indian, — aU  of  which  seem  tobe  obtained  from 
speciefi  oi  BcsweUia.  B.  thtffifera  grows  in  N.  and 
Uentiml  India,  and  the  existence  of  this  kind,  as 
well  as  of  the  Arabian,  was  known  to  Dioscorides. 
In  oommeroe,  the  Arabian  is  known  as  male  or 
tear  olibannm,  to  distiTignish  it  from  the  E.  Indian 
or  Btalaetifrie  dibanum.  Mr.  Vaughan  mentions 
thai,  from  Bandar-Mait,  the  Laban  maiti  is 
imported  into  the  Aden  market  for  sale;  from 
Budar-Angare,  the  Luban  nankar,  or  angure; 
and  from  the  ports  of  Ras  Boorree,  Khor  Bstndar, 
Atturfo,  Mnrya,  and  Bandar  Ehasooin  in  the 
coontnr  of  the  Wmsuigali  and  Mijerthen  Somali, 
aboat  Oa^  Gnardaf  oi  The  drug  is  collected  in 
Mardi,  April,  and  May,  and  chieflj  finds  its  way 
to  Bombay  through  the  entrepots  of  Macula  and 
Shdir. 

A^can  olibanum  ia  also  imported  into  Vienna 
and  MarHeiTles  fnnn  Suez,  and  is  obtained  from 
Aeabia  and  the  £.  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Penira  as  occarring  in  smaller  tears  than 
the  Indian  Tariety,  yellowish  or  reddish,  and 
iutennixed  with  ciyrtals  of  carbonate  of  Hme. 
One  kind  of  African  olibanum  is  no  doubt  pro- 
dneed  on  the  hills  of  the  Somali  coast  westward 
from  Cape  Gnaidaf ui,  and  carried  to  the  Arabian 
eoast  chiefly  by  native  boats  from  Macula. 

Tlie  Arabian  olibanum  tree  grows  on  the  side 
of  die  mouktains  in  the  Nejd  or  highlands,  and 
near  the  Sahila  or  sea-coast,  also  between  lat.  17^ 
30  N.  and  long,  bb"  47'  £.,  where  the  desert  ends 
and  the  wooded  mountain  region  begins,  and  is 
exported  from  aU  the  ports  in  the  coast  line  S.W. 
to  the  town  of  Damkote,  in  the  Alkammar  bay, 
in.  kmg:  62^  47'  E.  Good  olibanum,  as  met  with 
in  Bombay,  is  in  semitransparent  tears,  of  a  light 
TeDow  ookwr,  sometimes  inclining  to  white ; 
bnttle  and  adhesiTe  when  warm ;  when  burnt  the 
odour  is  very  agreeable ;  its  taste  is  bitterish,  and 
lomewhat  pnngent  and  aromatic.  Olibanum  was 
used  in  neariy  aU  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
antiquity,  and  now  is  chiefly  employed  in  f  nmi- 
gationa,  and  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  and 
Oatholie  Ghorchesw  It  is  imported  into  Bombay 
Irom  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  superior  or  garbled 
qualities  are  re-exported  to  England  and  France, 
and  the  inferior  or  refuse  kinds  to  China. 

OUOS  TAPROBANUS,  a  Ceylon  spider,  very 
eomnon  and  omqiicnous  from  the  fiery  hue  of 
the  nnder  aarfaoe. — Tennanfs  Ceylotu 

OLIVE. 


The  kernels  or  stones  of  the  fruit  are  elaborately 
carved  in  China,  and  set  in  gold  as  brooches  and 
braoeletB.— 0'^.;  Faulkner.    See  Olea. 

OLIVE  OIL. 


Utmi,  An.,  Hdtd.,  Pxbs. 
Olir,      •    .    .  Dak.,  Sw. 

OHi^ I>OT* 

Ottfo^ GSB. 

USta, It. 

Zti, Malay. 


Axeitoniui, 

MABUtdUDA, 

Aoeitonaa, 
Ksytiay     • 


Maleal. 

.  POKT. 

•  Bus. 
.    .Sp. 

TUBX. 


The  oliTe  tree  is  noticed  under  Olea  Europea. 
The  fniit  is  oral,  rounded  at  both  ends,  about  one 
inch  long,  smooth,  shining  green;  its  saroocarp 
fleshy,  Boccolcnt  Olires,  when  fresh,  have  a 
hanrii  and  extremely  Utter  taste ;  and  they  are 
eiible  only  after  having  been  steeped  for  sevend 
diys  in.a  ley  of  wood  uhes,  and  then  pickled  in  a 
itnog  solution  of  muriate  of  soda.  They  are 
dneSy  valued  on  account  of  the  oil  obtained  from 
thca,  bat  are  also  eaten  as  an  article  of  dessert 


Hnile  de  olives,  .  .  Fb. 
Banmol,  ....  Ger. 
Zaittin  ka  tal,  .  .  Hind. 
Oliod'utiTB,    ...    It. 


Miayak  zet,  •  .  Malay. 
Oleo  das  azoitonas,  Port. 
Aoeite  de  aoeitnnas, .   Sr. 


Olive  oil,  from  the  fruit  of  the  Olea  Europea,  is 
largely  imported  into  Britain  from  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  Turkey,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Chili,  etc. 
23,202  tuns  were  imported  in  1870.  The  fruit  is 
a  drupe  about  the  size  and  colour  of  a  damson. 
Its  fleshy  pericarp  yields  by  expression  the  olive 
oil  of  commerce.  Spanish  or  Castile  soap  is  made 
by  mixing  olive  dl  and  soda,  while  soft  soap  is  made 
by  mixing  the  oil  with  potash.  It  is  used  largely 
as  an  aliment ;  also  extensively  for  soaps,  cerates, 
liniments,  plasters.  Five  gallons  of  oliye,  rape* 
seed,  or  other  oils  are  used  in  the  preparation  of 
every  pack  of  wool  for  cloth  (independent  of  the 
quantity  used  for  soap  applicable  to  the  woollen 
manufactures).  In  18i82,  Great  Britain  imported 
23,190  tuns,  value  £937,601.  Olive  oU  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  the  fatty  or  fixed,  called 
also  exprqias^d,  oils.  It  is  of  a  p^e-;yqUow  or  of  a 
light  yellowish-green  colour,  without  smell  when 
fresh,  having  a  bland,  somewhat  sweetish,  fatty 
taste.  It  is  ver^  Iim})id.  Olive  oil  adulterated 
with  other  Oils  is  distinguished  by  not  congeal- 
ing at  the  same  temperature  as  olive  oil,  also  by 
retaining  air  when  shaken  up  more  readily  than 
pure  olive  oil.  The  oil  of  the  Sesamum  orientale, 
of  the  arachis,  and  of  the  poppy  are  perfect  sub- 
stitutes for  the  olive  oil  for  mediciuaii  and  phar- 
maceutical uses. 

OLLI.  Tam.  Bars  of  steely  iron,  drawn  out 
from  the  vuttom  obtained  in  clay  crucibleB. 

OLLUCK.  Tam.  A  Madras  dry  measure,  the 
eighth  part  of  a  puddy,  and  the  twentieth  part  of 
a  gallon  =  11*719  cubic  inches.— >^tmmom2(r'  Diet, 

O^M  !  A  mystic  monosvllable  or  ejaculation  by 
Hindus,  which  is  supposed  to  be  uttered  in  place 
of  naming  the  Supreme  Being.  Hindus,  from  its 
awful  and  sacred  meaning,  hesitate  to  pronounce 
his  name  aloud,  and  ph^  one  of  their  hands 
before  their  mouths  and  say  O'm !  A  Brahman 
beginning  or  ending  a  lecture  of  the  Veda  (or  the 
recital  of  any  holy  strain),  must  always  pronounce 
to  himself  the  syllable  O^m.  From  various 
passages  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  Mr.  Colebrooke 
and  other  authorities  think  it  may  be  collected 
that  A.O.M.  or  A.U.M.  is  inteipreted  to  signify 
Brahm,  the  Supreme  Being,  under  his  three  great 
attributes  of  the  creator,  the  preserver,  and  the 
destroyer,  the  letters  standing  in  succession  for 
the  attributes  as  they  are  described.  Cm  is  also 
supposed  to  express  the  words  of  the  Gayatri,  a 
passage  in  the  Veda  which  is  imparted  to  the 
yout^ul  Brahman  at  his  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  his  faith.  Its  words  are,  —  Cml 
Bhiirbhuv&88uvdha,0'ml  Tatsavitluruvarennyibn, 
Bliargo  deydssytl  dhimahi  dhiyo  yonaha  pracho 
dayath:  We  meditate  on  the  desirable  light  of 
the  divine  Savitri  (the  sun),  who  influences  our 
holy  rites.  See  Gayatri.  O^m  rA.U.M.)  is  also 
imagined  to  be  a  monogram  of  the  tnad,  the 
initials  of  Aditi,  Varuna,  and  Mitra. 

OMAN  is  the  S.E.  region  of  Arabia,  from  Ras- 
ul-Hud  on  the  S.  to  Zobara  or  Shargah  island  on 
t^e  N.E.    It  is  divided  into  two  principalities,—- 
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OMANDER. 


O'M  MANE  PADMA  HAUX. 


Rastag,  with  MuBoat  as  its  capital,  and  Seer  or 
Jalfar,  with  Raa-ul-Khyma  as  its  chief  town.    It 
has  from  time  immemorial  been  held  by  two  Arab 
tribes, — ^the  Beni  Yemen  or  Beni  Hinavi  and  the 
Beni  Naslr  or  Beni  Gbafri.    Oman  was  originally 
peopled  from  Persia,  but  the  Arab  tribe  ul- lesdee, 
from  Nejd,  early  conquered  it.    Th^  accepted 
Islam,  and  ultimately  adopted  the  Sunni  form 
of  rdiigion.    The  Joaami  are  descendants  of  the 
Nejd  Arabs.    Its  valleya  are  occupied  by  different 
tribes,  each  with  its  own  shaikh.    The  Wahabee 
Arabs  con<]^uered  Seer,  including  Ras-ul-Khyma. 
The  Hinayi  and  Ghafri  are  the  two  Arab  tribes 
who  have  been  most  prominent  in  Oman.    The 
Yarabi  and  Syudi,  to  the  last  of  which  the  family 
of  the  present  sultans  belong,  are  both  branches 
of  the  Hinavi.    The  Joasmi  are  descended  from 
the  Ghafri.    Oman,  it  is  said,  was  colonised  four 
centuries  b.c.  by  the  Hinavi  tribe,  led  by  Malik 
bin  Fakham,  of   the  province  of   Nejd.     The 
Ghafri  entered   Oman  after  the    Hinavi   were 
settled,  but  Uie  Hinavi  continued  dominant  almost 
continuouslv  until  nearlv  the  close  of  the  18th 
century.    The  tribes  and  their  fighting  men  are, 
east  and  south  of  Muscat, — 


Hurth,  .  .  •  •  2,000 
HUoakeeah,.  .  .  4,000 
Beni  Boo  Hasan,  .  18,000 
Hajrieen, .  .  .  .  1,000 
Habbea,  ....  700 
Beni  Bawahiyab,  .  500 
BeniKiam,  3,000  to  3,600 
Beni  Wahibah, .  .  1,200 
Hishm,  ....  700 
Beni  Boo  All,  3,000  to  3,500 


Jeneba,  .  .  .  •  10,000 
Beni  Jaabe,  Indahi, 

Sidbi,  and  Reh- 

bewi,  ....  10,000 
Huddabei,  .  .  .  500 
Jenadie,  ....  2,000 
Beni  Aunr,  .  .  .  1,200 
Jeal-i-Saad,  .  .  .  15,000 
Wtudi  Haaweel  tribes,  2,000 
Zahnah  tribes,  .    .  12,000 


The  Bami  Noaimi  tribe  could  furnish  20,000 
effective  men ;  they  are  mostly  shepherds,  and 
live  S.W.  of  Bondmi,  with  a  small  number  at 
Ayman,  near  Shargah. 

The  Beni  Katab^  within  two  days  of  Boraimi, 
8000. 

Beni  Kaab  is  a  branch  of  the  Noaimi,  4000; 
they  dwell  in  Dhahirah  near  Obra,  one  day  to  the 
eastward  of  it 

Durua^  20,000,  in  Hajar,  near  Jabal-ul-Akhdar, 
half  a  day  to  the  north  of  this  place. 

AU  Wahibah,  30,000,  12  miles  S.  of  liastag. 

Beni  Mohair ,  1000,  one  day  inknd,  south  of 
Shargah. 

Matarisky  500  men,  nine  miles  south  of  Boo 
Haile,  inland. 

OMANDER.  Singh.  A  variety  of  Goromandel 
or  Galamander  wood  of  Geylon. 

OMAR,  a  khalif  of  the  Arab  Muhammadans  who 
succeeded  Abubakr.  On  the  death  of  Mahomed, 
Abubakr  was  elected  as  his  successor,  and  after 
a  reign  of  two  years  was  succeeded  by  Omar,  who 
was  assasdnatea  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign. 
His  khalifat  was  a  period  of  great  extension  of 
Muhammadanism.  He  sent  an  expedition  into  Sind, 
which  was  partly  overrun.  He  built  Bassora  in 
the  15th  year  of  the  Hiiira,  to  secure  the  trade  of 
Sind,  Gujerat,  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia.  His 
general,  Saad  (or,  as  some  say,  Abdullah,  son  of 
Omar),  in  a.d.  650  defeated  Yezdejird.  Yezdejird 
was  then  on  his  return  from  Khorasan,  and  for 
the  last  time  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
subjects  at  Kadesia,  was  defeated,  and  an  end 
put  to  the  Persian  empire.  He  imposed  the 
kbiroj  ou  Syria.  He  was  assassinated  in  a 
mosque  at  Jerusalem,  and  his  tomb  is  stiU  shown 
there,    Omar  was  succeeded  by  Othman,  and  then, 


in  A.D.  656,  Ali  became  khaiif.  With  AU's  role 
severe  political  convulsions  ensued.  The  eaxlieet 
arose  from  the  intrigues  of  Ayesha,  and  after  such 
were  settled,  the  governor  of  Syria,  Moawiyah  ibn 
Abi  Sofian,  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  AH,  and  bad 
himself  proclaimed  khalif  of  uie  western  provinoefi. 
An  app^  to  arms  resulted  in  thedefeat  of  Ali,  after 
a  desultory  war  of  102  days,  and  Ali  then  retired 
to  Kuffa  in  Ohaldaa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphimtea. 

OMAR  KHAYYAM,  a  native  of  Naishstpiir, 
in  Khorasan,  a  famous  poet,  author  of  Rubaiyat 
or  stanzas.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  tent-maker^ 
and  Khayyam  was  his  takhallus  or  literary  title. 

OMEN.  Sagun,  Shugun,  Hind.  Omens  are 
caief ully  watched  for  by  Hindua  The  Tamil 
people  are  great  slaves  to  them.  Every  book 
hawker  canies  about  works  on  divination.  If  a 
lizard  chirp  when  any  undertaking  is  propoaed^ 
this  is  considered  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  elban- 
donment.  They  have,  however,  a  proverb,  *  Tbe 
lizard  which  was  the  oracle  of  the  whole  village, 
has  fallen  into  the  broth.*  The  following^  are 
favourable  omens  when  accidentally  met  with,  tul 
fish,  curdled  milk,  full  water-pots,  the  saras  (Ghros 
antu;one),  a  pair  of  Brahmaoy  ducks  (Caaaica 
rutiia),  doves,  etc.,  and  the  lay  (Qarmlaa), 
at  the  beginning  of  the  rent-collecting  season. 
Unlucky  omens  are  a  one*eyed  person,  an  empty 
water-pot,  one  of  the  Kahar  race  without  a  load, 
foxes,  hares,  crows,  jackal  to  his  left  hand,  or  a 
deer,  a  cow,  or  Brahman  to  his  right  hand,  a  dead 
body.  Throbbing  of  the  right  eye  is  an  unlucky 
omen  in  a  female,  a  lucky  one  in  men. 

OMIGHUND,  a  Sikh  merchant  who  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  revolution  which  was  crowned  by 
tne  battle  of  Plassey. 

OMKARA,  name  of  one  of  the  twelve  great 
lingas. — D. 

O'M  MANE  PADMA  HAUN  is  a  prayer  used 
by  the  Mongol,  the  Tartar,  and  the  Tibetan 
Buddhists.  It  is  commonly  translated  by  the 
words, — Oh  1  the  jewel  in  the  lotus ;  but  the  Uteral 
translation  is  given  in  the  words, — 

Cm,      I      Mane,      I      Padma,  Haiin, 

Qod.       I       jewel.       |        lotoB.  that  is  so. 

Thia  invocation  is  quite  unknown  to  the  BaddhisiB 
of  Ceylon  or  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  and  ffMrms 
the  peculiar  feature  of  Tibetan  Buddhism.  M. 
Klaproth  translates  from  Mongolian  into  French  a 
legend  that  the  savage  Empire  of  Snow  (Tibet) 
hiui  for  ages  been  lying  beyond  the  pale  of  law 
and  religion, — ^rempli  d'une  f oule  d'e  tres  malfaisans, 
— when,  by  an  intellectual  creative  act  oi  ihe 
great  Sakya  Muni  (Buddha),  a  certain  divinity 
named  Padma-pani  was  called  into  being  from 
the  flower  of  the  lotus,  who  sucocessfullv  uuder- 
took  the  work  of  conversion.  The  notion  is,  there- 
fore, that  the  mystic  words  are  commemoxatiYe  of 
this  great  act  of  Sakya  Muni,  and  of  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  divine  Tibetan  apoistle.  It  is  an  invoca- 
tion of  Sakya,  who  is  usuaUy  represented  holding 
a  lotus  flower  with  a  jewel  in  it.  At  Tumlon^,  in 
an  oratoiy,  the  lotus,  the  mane^  and  the  chirki  (or 
wheel)  with  three  rays,  emblematic  of  the  Buddhist 
Trinity,  are  everywhere  introduc^.  *  O'm  mane 
padma  hann'  in  gilt  letters  adorn  the  project- 
ing end  of  every  beam ;  and  the  Chinese  cuoud 
messenger,  or  winged  dragon,  floats  in  azure  and 
gold  along  the  capitals  and  beams,  amongst  0Ott>1li 
and  groups  of  flowers.  At  one  end  is  a  sittinfl 
figure  of  Goiakhnatli  in  Lama  robes,  sairouiMi^ 
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OMHASTREPHES. 


ONOSMA  EOHIOIDES. 


Iiy  a  ff^^y  ^^'^^^  mitre  and  beads.  A  mythical 
aniiBarwiih  a  dog's  head  and  blood-red  spot  over 
the  forehead  ia  not  nncommon  in  this  chapel, 
and  is  also  aeen  in  the  Sikkxm  temples  and  through- 
out Tibet  Ermann,  in  his  Siberian  Travels, 
mentiona  it  as  oocorriDg  in  the  Khampa  Lama's 
temple  at  Maimaochin ;  he  oonjectnres  it  to  have 
been  the  Cydopa  of  the  Greeks,  which,  according 
to  tiie  Homeric  myth,  had  a  mark  on  the  fore- 
head, instead  of  an  eye.  Captain  Knight,  in  the 
monastery  of  Hemis,  found  about  a  hundred 
prmTing  wheels, — little  wooden  drums  covered 
with  leather,  £tting  into  nidies  in  the  wall,  and 
mored  at  the  slightest  push  by  a  roindle  running 
ihroo^  the  centre ;  and  as  the  serous  inside  them 
are  corered  with  the  mystic  sentence,  *  O'm  mane 
padma  bami,*  and  contain  nothing  else,  it  was 
calcolated  thai  the  invocation  most  occur  not  less 
than  1,700,000  times.  These  sacred  words  are 
no*  only  found  in  the  praying  wheels,  but  long 
■Mgnds  of  votive  stones,  simlarly  inscribed,  are 
aeattered  far  and  wide  over  the  face  of  the  country. 
This  habit  of  promulgating  the  doctrines  of  their 
fnth  by  inscriptions  patent  on  the  face  of  religious 
edificea,  stones,  etc.,  is  peculiar  to  the  Buddhists 
of  Tibek  llidr  constant  repetition  is  also,  as  M. 
Hue  liaa  explained,  extremely  meritorious,  and 
capable  of  secoring  immediate  absorption  after 
death  into  the  universal  soul  of  Buddha. 

OJiMASTREPHES,  a  jenus  of  cuttle-fishes 
bekxQging  to  the  family  '^uthidse.  The  cuttle- 
fishes of  this  ^enus  cloeely  resemble  those  be- 
longing to  Loligo ;  they  may  generally  be  dis- 
tingniBned  by  the  short  rhomboidal  termination 
of  the  body  formed  by  the  fins,  combined  with 
the  hinder  extremity. 

OM-NAMO-NARA  YANA,  the  principal  mantra 
of  the  Taisluiava  Hindu  sect 

OMOPHAGIA  (i*fM^ayi»),  or  eating  raw  flesh 
with  the  blood,  was  a  part  of  the  secret  mysteries 
of  Onris,  in  commemoration  of  the  h^py  change 
in  the  condition  of  mankind  from  savage  to 
ctviKaed  life,  and  intended  to  deter  by  disgust 
the  retom  thereta 

ONAGER,  the  wUd  ass  of  Cutch. 
KqviB  henuonw  of  India.  |  Annas  IndiouB,  Sclater. 
Ghf^r-khsTy  Konkn,  HufD.  |  Ghour,    ....    Pers. 

Hie  Onager  is  supposed  bv  authors  to  be  dis- 
tinct from  the  kiang  or  wild  ass  of  Tibet,  the 
fiqpiiis  hemionus  of  Pallas.  It  is  of  a  pale  isabeUa 
or  sandy  colonr  above,  frequently  a  dark  short 
cross  stnpe  on  the  ahoulden,  sometimes  two,  and 
limba  barred  more  or  less  distinctly.  It  is  found 
naringly  in  Cutch,  Gnjerat,  Jeysulmir,  and 
Maair,  not  south  of  De^  nor  east  of  lat  75° 
S.,  lone.  W  £.  It  also  occurs  in  Sind  and  west 
of  the  Indus,  in  Baluchistan,  Persia,  and  Turke- 
stan, also  in  the  Pat,  west  of  the  Indus.  They 
foal  in  June,  July,  and  August.  Th^  are  shy, 
have  great  ^jsed,  but  have  been  run  down  by  a 
horaeaaan.    The  voice  is  a  shrieking  faray. — Jer. 

ONAM,  a  four  days'  festival  amongst  the  Nairs 
of  Cochin,  held  about  the  middle  of  August,  in 
vhieh  tiie  Nair  women  go  from  street  to  street 
■nging  aongi,  and  the  men  join  in  athletic  sports. 

ONDATRA  AMERICANA.  Tledemann,  The 
mask  rat  or  mus-qnaah ;  the  tail  is  imported  from 
AsMirira  into  India,  and  used  as  an  aphrodisiac. 

ONE61CRITUS  of  Egina  went  with  the  army 
of  Alexander,  but  advawaed  tother  east  than  the 


army,  and  acquired  some  knowleo^e  of  the 
Malabar  coast  and  Ceylon.  He  was  the  first  to 
mention  Taprobane.  He  was  the  companion  of 
Megasthenes. 

ONG-DES,  Ang-des,  or  On-des  adjoins  Tibet. 
The  inhabitants  call  themselves  Hungia,  and 
appear  to  be  the  Hong-nin  of  the  Chinese  authors, 
the  Hun  (Hoon)  of  Europe  and  India.— 7W. 

ONG-KHAN,  or  Aung-khan,  prince  of  Kerait, 
was  the  first  adversary  of  any  unportanoe  over- 
come by  Cbengiz.  He  was  defeatedm  the  year  699 
(1202),  and  his  fall  was  followed  by  the  speedy 
overthrow  of  the  Oyurat,  the  Eun^t,  and  the 
Naiman,  scattered  Turkish  tribes  livmg  westwards 
of  the  Mongols,  and  in  closer  proximi^  to  Buddh- 
ist, Christian,  and  Muhammadan  influences,  to 
which  they  owed  a  higher  degree  of  general 
culture  probably  than  the  Mongols  had  attained 
to,  although  their  military  capacities  were  far 
inferior  to  those  of  the  troops  trained  by  Cben- 
giz under  a  discipline'  of  draconian  severi^. — 
vamberif,  Bokhara,  p.  120. 

ONION,  Allium  cepa. 


Bnsl, Arab. 

BawnnK. ....  Bali. 
Kembally,  .  .  .  Can. 
T'fung,    ....  Chin. 

Lo^, Dan. 

Uije,  Ajuin,     .    .     Dui. 

Oignon, Fa. 

Zwiebel,  ....     Gkr. 

Mfiftfttm^ GR. 

Khanda,  ....  GuJ. 
Fiax,   .    .     Hind.,  Pbbs. 


Cipolla, It. 

Bay'angmira,    .     Malay. 
Bavang,  Bambrang,    „ 
Gebola,    ....    Post. 

Bub. 
Singh. 

.  Sp. 

.  Sw. 

Tam. 

Tkl. 

Turk. 


Luk, 
Lnno, . 
CeboUs. 
Lok,    . 
Venggayum, 
WuSupulda, 
Soghan,  .    . 


The  onion  is  the  betzulim  of  Numbers  xi.  6. 
It  is  a  common  vegetable  all  over  India,  and 
is  sown  broadcast,  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  When  about  six  inches  high  it  is  pricked 
out  into  beds  six  fingers'  breadth  apart ;  and  the 
plants  go  to  seed  without  difficulty.  It  is  a 
favourite  pot  vegetable  of  most  natives  of  India, 
and  is  a  constant  ingredient  in  all  their  curries, 
pullaos,  etc.  With  the  Brahman,  however,  and 
those  sects  of  Hindus  generally  who  abstain  from 
animal  food,  the  onion  is  not  eaten,  from  a  fancy 
that  its  structure  resembles  that  of  flesh.  Onion 
juice  is  reluctantly  taken  when  prescribed  medi- 
cinallv,  as  a  powerful  stimulant,  by  those  who 
woula  reject  spirituous  liquors.  Witii  the  Chinese, 
every  part  of  the  onion  plant  is  reckoned  to  have 
some  special  therapeutic  property.  The  bulb  is  one 
of  theu*  favourite  articles  of  diet;  it  is  rich  in 
nitrogenous  compounds.  —  Faulkner;  Riddell; 
Ainshe;  Mason;  Smith. 

ONKAR,  Hind.,  of  Kashmir,  a  bird  which  sup- 
plies feathers  for  the  helmet  plume,  or  kalgi.  Tne 
lengthened  scapular  feathers  of  the  Plotus  melano- 
tai^er  are  looked  on  as  a  badge  of  royalty  by  the 
Khassya,  and  they  are  esteemed  by  alL  They  were 
the  badge  of  one  of  the  cavalry  r^nments  of  Benad, 

ONOSMA  ECHIOIDEa  A  phmt  of  Kaghan 
and  Kangra,  used  principally  for  its  colouring 
matter  as  a  substitute  for  the  idkanet,  Anchusa 
tinctoria,  to  colour  liquids,  particularly  Rowland's 
Macassar  oil. — PowelL 

Onosma  emodi,  Maha-ranaa,  Hini>.,  has  hmceo- 
late  triple-nerved  leaves.  The  loot  is  branched, 
of  a  dark-purple  colour,  and  is  used  in  dyeing. 
It  is  a  native  of  NepaJ,  in  Gosainthan;  grows 
plentifully  on  the  Himalaya,  on  the  Hindu  Kuali, 
near  the  Panjab  road,  vi&  Peembur  to  Kashmir. 
It  is  officinal  in  Kashmir,  where  its  flower-stom 
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OPAL. 


and  root  are  both  of  them  deemed  useful  in  medi- 
cine.— Eng,  Cyc;  Honigherger, 

OnoBma  macrocephala.  0.  bracteatum,  Royle. 
LiBan-Til-asar,    .    .  Abab.  |  Gao-zabon,     .    .     Hind. 

Its  rough  leaves  reeemble  a  cow's  tongue,  hence 
the  name;  but  the  term  Gao-zaban,  or  cow's 
tongue,  is  often  applied  to  a  species  of  Oacalia 
(G.  Eleinii),  a  composite  plant  At  the  Lahore 
Exhibition,  the  flowers  which  accompanied  two 
spedmeos  clearly  belonged  to  a  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Boraginace8e.—Pou7€Z/;  Hogg. 

ONYX. 


Sang-i-Snlimani, 

Onique,  Oniz,  . 
Oniz,  .... 


PSBS. 

Bus. 
.   Sp. 

.  Sw. 


11. 


Onix,  Onioe,     .    .    .  Fr. 
SuUmani  paVhar,     Him). 

Onice, It. 

Pa*rmata  unam,     Malay. 

The  onyx-stone  is  mentioned. in  Genesis 
12,  but  the  term  is  said  to  have  been  applied  also 
to  the  shell  of  a  mollusc.  This  stone  is  a  succes- 
sion of  plates  of  chalcedony.  It  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  great  greenstone  tract  of  the 
Dckhan,  and  at  Kajpipli  in  Gujerat,  along  with 
other  chalcedonic  and  quartzose  minerals.  The 
silicious  particles  are  arranged  in  alternating  hori- 
zontal layers  of  opaq  ue,  white,  and  translucent  blue, 
grey,  or  brown,  and  because  these  have  a  resem- 
blance to  the  marks  on  the  human  nail,  ilie  stone 
was  called  from  the  Greek  word  for  nail,  oyv£. 
It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  employed 
by  them,  as  it  is  now,  for  the  manufacture  of 
cameos,  the  figure  being  cut  out  of  the  opaque 
white,  the  dark  part  forming  the  ground,  or  the 
contrary.  It  is  most  valuable  when  the  contrast 
of  colours  is  strong,  and  when  the  layer  is  iJiick 
enough  to  give  a  high  relief  to  the  object  to  be 
engraved.  In  the  royal  library  at  Paris  there  is 
an  antique  cameo  cut  out  of  an  onyx  with  four 
layers,  representing  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus, 
eleven  inches  by  nine,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  finest  in  existence.  Agates  with  an  onyx 
structure  are  not  uncommon,  particularly  among 
chalcedonies,  but  the  finest  are  obtained  in  India. 
Cameos  sold  at  Rome  are  made  from  a  thick  sheU, 
having  different-coloured  layers.  The  onyx-stone 
is  stained  black  by  being  boiled  in  hone^,  oil,  or 
sugared  water,  and  then  in  sulphuric  acid.  For 
red,  protosulphate  of  iron  is  added ;  and  for  blue, 
yellow  prussiate  of  Pptash  is  added  to  the  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron.  The  onyx  has  a  peculiar  and 
almost  superstitious  value  in  the  east,  and  is 
especially  chosen  for  amulets.  Chaplets  of  this 
stone  are  much  esteemed.  Colonel  Tod  had  a 
vase,  pmrchased  in  Sindia's  camp,  evidently  of 
Grecian  workmanship ;  and  the  numerous  cameos 
of  the.  onyx  found  in  the  Panjab,  and  other  relics 
of  Alexander's  conquests,  attest  their  abundance 
at  times.  In  such  numbers  wero  these  cameos 
found  in  1803-4,  when  Lord  Lake  dictated  peace 
to  Holkar  from  the  altars  of  Alexander,  that  the 
native  artists  of  Muttra  and  Agra  carried  on  a 
successful  imitation  of  them  for  some  time,  which 
encouragement  might  have  raised  to  celebrity. — 
Eng,  Cyc;  Emmanuel;  Tod's  Travels, 

OOLOK.    Hind.    A  boat  on  the  Ganges. 

OOMIAH,thecreativepowerofHindumythology. 

OOMRAOTI,  a  name  given  to  several  towns  in 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  also  written  Omrooti, 
Umraoti,  and  Amravati.  The  Oomrawatte  of 
Berar  is  one  of  the  largest  cotton  marts ;  another 
Oomraoti  near  Masulipatam  is  famed  for  its  Buddh- 
ist ruins. 


OOMUR;  or  Oomra  and  Soomra,  are  races  of 
Sindh  from  the  Pramar  or  Puar  races  of  RajputF, 
and  found  now  chiefly  as  Muhammadans,  though  a 
few,  still  called  Oomra  and  Somra,  are  to  be  found 
in  Jeysulmir  and  in  the  t'hul  or  great  desert 

OONAO,  a  town  in  the  Lucknow  division  of 
the  N.W.  Provinces  of  India,  in  lat.  26^  33'  N., 
and  long.  80°  33'  E. ;  8  miles  from  Gawnpur. 

OONT.  Hind.  Camel.  Oont-ka-bal,  camel's 
hair.  Oont  shah,  a  Maharram  fakir.  Oontia-bag, 
a  lion. 

OOSAKA,  the  greatest  commeroial  city  of 
Japan,  built  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  at  the 
N.£.  extremity  of  thfi  inland  sea.  It  is  the  sea- 
port of  Miako  or  Kioto,  from  which  it  is  distant 
26  miles. 

OOSUR.  Hind.  Properly  soil  free  from  the 
saline  efiSoresoence  called  rob,  but  underlaid  at  a 
depth  of  six  to  twelve  inches  by  a  stratom,  more 
or  less  continuous,  sometimes  of  considerate 
thickness,  of  kankar,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a 
block  (known  as  silia),  and  at  other  tames  in 
strings  and  nodules.  Keh  is  a  general  term  for 
all  saline  efflorescences.  Sometimes  it  is  an 
impure  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  soda,  sometimes 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  sometimes  carbonate  or 
nitrate  of  potash,  but  generally  more  or  less  a 
mixturo  of  alL  It  rises  to  the  svurface  by  capillary 
attraction.  It  has  occurred  to  a  laige  extent  on 
the  lands  along  the  banks  of  the  C^ges  canal, 
and  has  greatly  injured  the  soil.    See  Reh. 

OO-TARA  and  Thau-na,  Buddhist  missionarieB 
sent,  after  the  third  convocation  at  Pataliputn 
(B.a  308),  to  preach  Buddhism  to  the  Talaing  in 
Uie  reign  of  Aioka. 

OOTATOOR  and  Verdachellum,  near  Trichino- 
poly,  have  limestone  rocks  containing  numerous 
fossils,  the  limits  of  which  are  supposed  to  be 
near  Trichinopdy  on  the  south,  and  near  Pondi- 
cherry  on  the  north.  Professor  Forbes  anriyed 
at  the  conclusion  that  all  the  beds  from  wifeh 
fossils  had  been  obtained  were  parts  or  members 
of  one  and  the  same  series,  and  equivalent  to  the 
cretaceous'  series  of  Europe;  tiie  deposits  at 
Trichinopoly  and  Yerdachellum  being  probably 
equivalent  to  the  upper  greensand  and  ganlt 
divisions  of  that  series,  the  deposit  near  Pondi- 
cherry  being  equivalent  to  tne  neocomian  or 
lower  greensand. 

OPAL.  This  delicate  iridescent  gem  has  been 
known  by  the  name  it  now  bears  from  the  time 
of  Pliny.  There  is  in  it  the  gentler  fire  of  the 
ruby,  the  brilliant  purple  of  the  amethyst,  and 
the  sea-green  of  the  emerald,  all  shining  together. 
This  is  produced  by  the  reflection  and  the  refiao- 
tion  of  light  in  certain  openings  of  the  mssL 
Opal  seems  to  have  been  first  brought  from  the 
Indus,  but  Arabia  and  Ceylon  have  been  named; 
Saxony,  Hungary,  Ireland,  Icehuid,  Scotland,  and 
Mexico  are  now  known  to  yield  it  The  befit 
oriental  opal  is  from  Hungary.  Fire  opal,  in 
particular,  comes  from  Mexico.  In  Hunoaiy,  its 
most  celebrated  locality  is  the  village  of  T^er- 
venitza  in  the  trachytic  range,  extending  between 
Tokaj  and  Eperies.  These  mines  have  been 
wrought  for  many  ages.  The  fire  opal,  of  a 
beautiful  topaz- yellow  colour,  with  great  lustre,  is 
not  obtainable  in  laige  masses. 

Precious  opal  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  gems. 
Its  price  depends  on  the  play  of  colours  dis- 
pkyed.     The  hydropkane  loses  its  beauty  when 
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txpoaed  to  water.  Opal  generally  oontama  a 
fitue  oxide  of  iron,  ana  a  BmaU  qaantitj  of  ihe 
albJiue  earths.  Precious  opal  scratches  glass, 
bat  is  easily  broken,  on  account  of  the  numerons 
fiflBoies  by  which  it  is  tnyersed,  and  which  pro- 
biUy  gire  lise  to  tiie  play  of  colours.  Opals  are 
eat  with  rounded  faces.  Common  opal,  or  semi- 
opaly  has  not  the  hardness  of  opal,  and  is  easily 
soatcbed  by  g^bn,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
BJlidous  stones;  it  is  called  semi-opaL  Opal 
jasptr  resembles  jasper,  but  contains  iron,  and  is 
not  80  hard.  Hungarian  opals  are  the  more  valu- 
able and  harder ;  they  present  a  uniform  milkiness 
of  sorfaoe,  more  or  less  iridescent.  The  Mexican 
opals,  when  recent,  present  an  unmixed  globule  of 
green  fire,  but  they  become  colourless  or  of  an 
opaque  brown  if  wetted.  The  opal  is  only  cut 
in  cabuchoD.  The  opal  of  Nonius,  which  Mark 
Antony  proscribed,  was  valued  at  £20,000  of 
British  money.  According  to  Pliny,  India  was 
the  aootce  of  opal  Common  opal  occurs  in  the 
Trdcanic  rocks  of  the  Dekhan.--/am.  E<L  Jour, ; 
Khug;  Tovemier's  TV.;  Eng,  Cyc;  Tomliiuon, 

OPEBOULUM  18  the  plate  which  protects  the 
apertures  or  exposed  parts  of  certain  molluscs. 
In  many  of  the  testaceous  gastropods  it  fits  the 
apertore  of  the  dieU  noore  or  less  accurately 
when  the  animal  has  retired  within  it  Oper- 
enk  aie  aometimes  homy,  as  in  trochus  and 
nrarex;  aometimes  sheUy,  nay  almost  stony,  as  in 
turbo. 

OPH,  Heb.,  a  serpent,  was  pronounced  Ope, 
Ounii,  Opts,  Ops ;  in  the  Egyptian,  Ob  or  Aub ; 
and  by  (mto,  Upis.  The  oph  was  an  emblem  of 
the  enn,  also  of  tmie  and  eternity.  He  basilisk, 
or  royal  serpent,  was  named  Oubaios.  The  idol- 
atfj  of  the  serpent  was  alluded  to  in  LeviticuB 
XX.  fl,  Deuteronomy  xyiii.  11.    See  Ophis, 

OPHELIA  ALATA.     Gnseb, 

Sweriia,  «p.,  Wallieh. 


Hanm-tatiya,     .    Hdtd. 
Bni    .    .    .    ofKANOBA. 


0.  aoflutifolia,  Don. 
0.  diDslft,  (7riae6. 

Kub-al-flffita,  An.,  Pkbs. 
Chintto,  Hatmnlf    Hum. 

The  Ophelia  genus  of  slender  pktuts  belongs  to 
the  order  Gentianaoeie.  Dr.  W^t  gives  Ophelia 
coiTBibosa,  alata,  angustifolia,  chirata,  elatior, 
degans,  Grisebachiana,  and  minor.  They  grow  at 
nwderate  heights  in  the  Pan  jab  Hunalaya,  several 
of  than  being  exported  to  the  plains  for  use  in 
aedidne  under  the  name  of  ^rata,  which  has 
ondonbtedly  tonic  properties,  and  is  largely  used 
by  natives  and  Europeans. — Wight ;  Stewart, 

OPHEUA  ANGUSTIFOLIA.    Don. 

Swerfcia  aaguttif olia,  WaU, 

KMb-vl  ariia,  .  Abab. 
Fghiri  duretta,  .  HlKD. 
CliiwiU,    ...        „ 

This  species  has  long  been  used  as  a  bitter 
tonic  It  is  called  Pahari  chiretta  in  the  hills, 
iad  is  snbatiftated  for  the  true  kind. — Ind,  An. 
No.  6;  0*5%.  p.  460. 

OPHELIA  GHHtATA.    Onseb.    Chiretta. 
AgathoiM  ofaizmta,  D.  Von. 


Hatmnl,     .    •    .    Hind. 
Hanm-tiitiya, .    .       „ 
Bui    .     .     •     ofKANOBA. 


Kaib-iil-arireh, 
Dmra-i-pedikh, 


Akab. 


If 


Kinta-tietA,  .  .  Sansk. 
Shayraat-kooohie,  Tam. 
Shilaaattoo  ooieUo,    Til. 


CUretta  or  chiiaeta  is  employed  throughout 
Southern  Asia  as  gentian  is  in  Europe.  It  has 
long  been  known  to  the  Hindus.  Tnis  plant  is 
an  annual  of  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  a 


the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  is  met  with  in  a 
dried  state,  tied  up  in  bundles,  with  its  long 
slender  stems  of  a  brownish  colour,  having  the 
roots  attached,  and  which  have  been  taken  up 
when  the  ^ant  was  in  flower.  The  whole  ]plant 
is  bitter.  Mr.  Brattley  states  that  it  contains  a 
free  acid,  a  very  bitter  extractive  and  resinoos 
matter,  and  mucSi  gum,  muriates  and  sulphatds  of 
lime  and  potash ;  also,  that  the  spirituous  extract 
is  more  aromatic  than  that  of  Gentiana  lutea,  but 
that  the  extractive  and  the  gum  are  in  larger 
proportbn  in  the  latter.  Water  and  spirit  take 
up  its  active  properties.  It  is  a  bitter  tonic; 
stomachic,  used  in  dyspepsia  or  as  a  tonic  in 
convalescence,  either  cold  or  hot  infusion;  the 
former  is  lighter,  and  well  suited  to  dyspeptics, 
and  not  so  apt  -to  create  nausea  in  a  hot  climate. 
Sometimes  a  little  orange-peel  or  cardamom  is 
added.  A  tincture  is  nubde  like  that  of  ^ntian 
with  proof  spirit;  hke  other  bitters,  it  is  best 
taken  half  an  hour  before  meals.  It  acts  as  a 
simple  bitter  tonic,  not  aromatic  nor  astringent, 
and  is  the  best  substitute  for  gentian  and  quassia. 
It  is  used  in  fever,  debility,  and  dyspepsia.  The 
root  is  the  bitterest  part  of  the  plant,  and  the 
bitter  principle  is  eiunly  imparted  to  water  or 
alcohol  It  is  found  to  be  a  very  efficacious 
remedy  in  India  against  intermittents,  particu- 
larly when  associate  with  Guilandina  bonduc  or 
Caranga  nvLis. -^  RoyU's  III.  Bot;  Wall  PL  As. 
Bar.;  Powell;  Indian  Aniu  of  Med.  Sc. 

OPHELIA  ELEGANS.  RosA. ;  Wight,. Ic. 
Sakras,  Silajitu,  Trl.  Grows  plentifully '  in 
several  parte  of  the  Madras  Prenoency,  flower- 
ing August  and  September ;  and  a  very  handsome 
species  when  in  full  flower,  forming  as  it  does  a 
nch  panicle  of  light  blue  flowers  streaked  witli 
deeper  coloured  veins.  Grows  plentifully  in  the 
Pulney  Hills,  in  the  Jeypore  zamindari  of  Yiza- 
gapatam,  and  is  kffgely  exported  as  salaras  or 
silajit^  the  amount  beans  valued  at  about  Bs.  2500 
a  year.  It  is  preferred  by  the  hakims  or  native 
practitioners  to  the  Himalayan  chiretta,  and  is 
considered  febrifuge.  The  samples  of  the  drug, 
seen  as  exported  in  bundles,  are  about  16*  inches 
lone  and  i  inches  deep,  and  are  always  tied  up 
wim  the  tough  bark  and  htrge  leaves  of  Banhinia 
Vahlii  iW.Sf  A.),  whicb  abounds  in  the  Northern 
Circara  llie  diuf  is  exceedingly  cheap;  the 
amount  exported  is  considerable,  and  is  con- 
founded in  the  bazars  with  chiretta.  Several  pUnto 
closely  allied  to  the  chiretta  are  used  for  the  same 
purposes.  Ophdia  angustifolia,  Don^  in  Northern 
India  is  callea  Pahari  (i.e.  hill)  chiretta,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  tnie  or  Dakhani  (southern) 
chiretta,  also  O.  multiflora,  DakeU,  Justicia 
paniculata,  likewise,  is  one  of  the  chiretta  plants. 
Exacum  tetragonum  is  called  Ooda  (that  is,  purple) 
chiretta.  The  cold  infusion  of  Kxacum  bicoiory 
although  a  pure  bitter,  is  much  milder  than  that 
of  Ofdidia  elegans,  which  possesses  a  powerful 
bitterness,  remaining  for  several  minutes  in  the 
mouth.  It  exercises  a  tonic  influence  on  the  digest- 
ive organs,  therein  improving  the  f^eneral  health, 
while  it  appears  also  to  have  a  febrifuge  property. 
Ophelia  atata  and  0.  chirata  seem  to  be  used  simi- 
lariy ;  they  grow  in  the  Himalaya.  0.  paniculate, 
O.  purpurascens,  and  0.  snedosa  are  all  known 
as  chiretta  or  cAieraeto;  vxey  are  found  in  the 
Sutlej  valley,  between  Rampur  and  Sungnam,  at 


soi^,  stnighti  round,  smooth  stem.    Grows  in    an  elevation  of  7000  to  9000  feet    These  annual 
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plaDts  supply  the  chief  portion  of  the  bitter  root 
exported  to  the  plains — Cleghorn's  Pani.  Uep.; 
Ind,  Ann.  of  Med.  Sc.;  Cleahom  in  M.  E.  J.  JR. 

OPHIDIA,  in  natural  history,  the  order  of 
snakes.  It  oomprises  Beventeen  families  in  two 
sub  -  orders,  innocuous  snakes  and  poiBonous 
snakes.    See  Reptiles. 

OPHIOCEPHALID^,  a  family  of  fishes,  com- 
prising 25  species  of  Ophiocephalus  and  one  of 
Chanua.  The  walking  or  snake-headed  fishes,  tiie 
Ophiocephalidffi  of  India,  and  other  amphibious 
genera,  are  perhaps  the  best  known  of  monoga- 
mous fi^es ;  some  of  Uiem  reside  in  ponds,  others 
prefer  ziyers,  where  they  take  up  their  residence 
m  deserted  crab  holes,  which  they  find  in  the 
banks.  The  pond  species  delight  in  lying  at  the 
grassy  margms,  where  the  water  is  not  deep 
enough  to  cover  them ;  and  here  they  are  able  to 
respire  atmospheric  air  direct  The  striped  walk- 
ing fish  constructs  a  nest  with  its  taU  among  the 
T^etation,  and  bites  off  the  ends  of  the  water 
weeds;  here  the  ora  are  deposited,  the  male 
keeping  guard ;  but  should  he  be  killed  or  cap- 
tured, the  vacant  post  is  filled  b^  his  partner. 
The  hissar,  Gallichthys,  of  S.  America,  is  likewise 
monogamous,  constructing  nests,  which  it  also 
defends. 


feet.  The  climbing  perch  moves  itself  up  treeB 
by  means  of  its  ventnd  fins. 

Ophiocephalus  vagus,  as  the  waters  retire, 
burrow  into  the  soft  mud.  A  species  of  0|^ich- 
thys,  and  Osphromenus  olfaz  of  Batavia,  aim 
travel. — Hartwig. 

OPHIOGLO^AGE^.  Tindley.  A  natonl 
order  of  acrogenous  plants,  from  two  Greek 
words,  Ophis,  a  snake,  and  Glossa,  a  tongue. 

OphioglcfliQin  reticniatam,  Linn.,  Bengal,  HaoritiQi, 

Jamaioa. 
O.  filoforum,  J2ofc6.,  Bengal,  Peninrola  of  India. 
O.  pendolom,  Linn,,  Maoritlaa,  Khaaqra,  Molnooas. 
HerminthostMhys  flacinita,  Bengal,  Peninsula  of  India, 

Moluccas. 

They  are  of  little  or  no  use. 

OPHIOPOGON  JAPONICUS.  Smith.  Meh- 
men-tuDg^HiK.  A  liliaceous  plant  growing  in 
Hankow,  i  u-hau-hien,  and  Haug-chu-fu,  In  tJie 
Ghc-kiang  province.  Its  tubers,  as  seen  in  the 
market,  are  shrivelled,  pale  yellow,  soft,  and 
flexible,  from  1  to  1^  inch  long.^Smith. 

OPHIORHIZA  MUNGOS.    Linn. 

Kajo  mar,  .  .  .  Jav.  I  Hendi,  .  •  .  Sikqh. 
Naga  soganda,  .      Sansb:.  |  Kakuli,  Sarpakahi,     Tel 

A  native  of  Ceylon,  Java,  and  Sumatra;  all 
parts  are  intensely  bitter ;  it  has  high  reputati(m 


O.  amphibeus  occurs  in  the  fresh  waters  of  I  as  a  remedv  for  snake-bites.    Roxburgh  altogether 
Burma,  but  the  natives  regard  them  with  super-  I  discredited  its  supposed  virtues.    The  ichneumon 


stitious  awe,  and  do  not  eat  them.  They  have  a 
legend  that  they  were  formerly  men,  changed 
into  fish  for  their  sins ;  and  the  Pwo  Karen  of 
Tavoy  say  that  if  people  eat  them  they  will  be 
transformed  into  lions.  Frogs  do  some  mischief 
among  the  fry, — Hylorana  Mahibarica,  Hylorana 
floresoens,  Rana  cyanophlyctLs  (Schn.)^  and  an 
unnamed  species  of  Polyp^ates, — ^bnt  they  have 
themselves  enough  of  enemies.  In  the  water,  the 
murrd,  a  species  of  Ophiocephalus,  feeds  almost 
entirely  upon  them,  generally  lying  dose  under 
the  banks  for  tMs  purpose;  and  on  land,  mun- 
gooses,  snakes,  kites,  crows,  and  paddy -birds 
assist  in  suppressing  them,  while  water -snakes 
follow  them  in  both  elements.  The  most  trouble- 
some is  the  common  brown  frog,  Rana  cyano- 
phlvctis. 

Ophiocephalus  striatus,  Block. 
Murrel,    .    .    •    •    Eno.  |  Kampu  veraol, .    •    Tah. 

This,  along  with  other  species  of  murrel,  is 
found  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills.  Fish  travel,  not 
eels  alone,  which  in  all  countries  can  move  rapidly 
over  moist  land.  Theophrastus  (De  Piscibus),  the 
contemporary  of  Aristoue,  mentions  fishes  found  in 
the  Euphrates,  which  in  the  dry  seasons  leave  the 
vacant  channels  and  crawl  over  the  ground  in  search 
of  water,  moving  along  by  fins  and  tail.  The  Ophio- 
cephalus amphibeus  of  Burma  travels  over  land. 
The  0.  striatus,  which  occurs  in  the  Indian  Penin- 
sula, attaiDB  a  length  of  upwardsof  8  feet ;  O.gachua, 
to  1  foot  long ;  and  Dr.  Day  discovered  that  they 
bree;the  air  direct  from  the  atmosphere.  Hartwig 
mentions  &at  in  several  fish  the  gills  communicate 
with  a  cellular  labyrinth  containing  water,  which 
keeps  the  gills  moist ;  by  this  means  the  lussar  of 
Guiana,  the  frog-fish  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Anabas 
Bcandens,  a  climbing  perch  of  India,  are  able  to 
remain  out  of  the  water.  The  hissar  throws 
itself  forward  by  springs  of  its  tail,  and  can  move 
in  that  way  nearly  as  fast  as  a  man  can  leisurely 
walk.  The  pectoral  fins  of  the  frog-fish,  supported 
by  the  bones  of  its  carpus,  peif oim  the  amce  of 


plant  is  supposed  to  furnish  the  mungoose  with 
an  antidote  when  bitten  in  a  conflict  with  a  snake. 
The  Singhalese  use  it  in  cases  of  snake-bites;  the 
leaves  and  bark  are  made  into  decoction,  and 

?iven  in  doses  of  half  an  ounce.  Dr.  Wight  in 
cones  gives  Ophiorhiza  eriantba,  grandiflorft, 
Harrisonii,  Roxburghiana,  and  Roxbiurgh  adds  0. 
villosa.  The  Arabs  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
virtues  of  the  Ophiorhiza^  but  they  value  highly 
the  Aristolochia  sempervirens,  which  they  con- 
sider not  onlv  as  a  remedy,  but  as  a  preservative 
too,  against  the  bite  of  serpents. — Ros^.  L  p.  701 ; 
O'Sh.  p.  400 ;  NiebtJir'9  TV.  ii.  348 ;  Ainslie. 

OPHIOXYLON,  from  %;,  a  serpent,  and 
Si/Aoj>,  wood,  because  it  has  a  twisted  root  and 
stems ;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Apocynacesd.  Wight  gives  0.  Belgaumense, 
Ceylanicum,  macrocarpum.  0.  majus,  WcUl.,  is  a 
shrub  of  Burma. 

OPHIOXYLON  DENSIFLORUM.     Tkw. 

O.  Ceylanioum,  W.  Ic.       I  Tabenuemontaaa  deitfi* 
O.  Nf^heirense,  W.  Ic    \     flora,  Wall, 

A  native  of  the  central  province  of  Ceylon,  up 
to  an  elevation  of  6000  feet — Thw. 

OPHIOXYLON  SERPENTINUM.    Linn. 


Chandra,  :  .  •  Beno. 
Chotachand,  .  .  Hind. 
Jorana  amelpodi,  Maleal. 
Chivan  amelpodi, 
Soovana-umel-podi, 


» 


it 


Chandraka,      •    , 
Aika-waireya,  .     . 
Chivan  melapodi, 
Patala  gandhi,     . 
Fatala  i^arada,     • 


SaiibX. 
Singh. 

Tav. 

Tel. 


}• 


A  climbing  or  twining  plant  of  Ceylon  and  of 
British  India.  The  £.  Archipelago  Ophioxykm 
serpentinum,  O.  nmngus,  Aristolochia  Indiea,  and 
Mimosa  octandra  are  popularly  said  to  be  the 
plants  to  which  the  mungoose  resorts  in  its 
attacks  with  snakes.  In  nch  soil  it  becomes  a 
climbing  plant,  but  in  poor  soil  it  is  a  small,  erect 
shrub.  The  root  is  used  as  a  bitter  tonic  and 
febrifuge,  as  an  antidote  to  snake-poison,  and  to 
promote  ddivery  in  tedious  cases.  .  On  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  the  root  in  cases  of  smJce-Jbates  and 
scorpion  stings  is  prescribed  in  decoction,  to  the 
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dxtent  of  a  i»iit  in  the  twenty-loar  hours,  and  the 
powder  is  app^ed  eztemaOy  to  the  injured  part 

OPHIR.      Gold   18  often   mentioned  in  the 
Hdnv  Scriptures  as  an  article  of  commerce.    In 
1  Kings  ix.  26^  about  1000  B.a,  Solomon  king 
of  sll  IsEsel  'made  a  navy  of  ships  in  £aon-geber, 
vUch  IB  beside  £k>th,  on  the  wore  of  the  Red 
Sea,  in  the  land  of  £dom.'    And  these  ships 
broQjgfat  gold,  silver,  and  precioas  stones  from 
Ophir  sod  Tfaaiahish  in  such  quantitieB,  that  king 
SolosKm  ^  exceeded  all  the  kinn  of  the  earth  for 
ndiea'    Silver  was  so  plentifm  at  his  court  that 
itwM'aoeoonted  nothing  of.'  The  kine's  drinking 
aipswere  msde  of  pore  cold,  and  his  wields  were 
eovered  with  beaten  gM.    It  hss  never,  how« 
m,  been  settled  where  Ophir  and  Tharshiah  were 
Bfaiated ;  but  we  are  distinctly  told  that  the  navy 
of  Tbsniiish  brought  ^gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and 
ipo,  and  peacocks,*  and  Ophir  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  some  district  or  port  in  the  Bed  Sea, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  the  Malabar  coast, 
and  the  coast  of  Malacca.    Some  Portuguese  his- 
torians have  supposed  that  it  was  Sof ala,  or  some 
other  place  near  the  mouths  of  the  Zambezi,  on  the 
esit  ooaBt  of  Africa.     The  Tharshish  fleet  is  said 
to  have  arrived  at  £rion-geber  only  once  every 
three  TCUb,  from  which  it  may  fairly  be  inferred 
that  the  voyage  was  a  considerable  one,  or  that 
the  afaipe  had  to  go  with  the  S.W,  monsoon  and 
retam  with  the  N.EL  winds,  or  that  they  made  a 
tnffiding  voyage  from  one  place  to  another  until 
the  caigo  was  sold  and  another  shipped.  Ship  or 
boats  coasting  from  the  Ked  Sea  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Zambesi  would  not  take  three  years  for  such 
a  Toyage.-   Solomon's  navigators  seem  to  have 
cfotted  the  open  seas  and  traded  with  India.  Eanon- 
geber,  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  (1  Kings  ix. 
26),  is  a  little  port  at  the  head  of  the  Elamitic  or 
^BstcnGulfoftheRedSea.  This  town  more  natur- 
ally belonged  to  the  Midianites  of  Sinai,  or  rather 
to  their  friends  the  Egyptians.     It  was  afterwards 
called  Berenies  by  the  rtolemies ;  and  its  place  is 
■till  pointed  out  bj  the  ^yptian  name  of  the 
^«ney  m  which  it  stood  as  Wady  Tabe,  the  valley 
of  the  city,  and  is  no  doubt  the  town  known 
ceren  centuries  later  under  the  name  of   the 
Golden  Berenice,  and  not  many  mOes  from  the 
modem  Sooakin.    Solomon's  ships  brought  home 
kM  from  Ophir,  and  precious  stones  and  ebony, 
"(ere  are  at  present  in  Further  India  two  pkces 
called  Mount  Ophir,^-one  of  them  in  Sumatra  in 
Pahmbangan  dntriet,  9770  feet  above  the  sea, 
to  vhidi  the  name  was  given  by  the  Portuguese ; 
■ad  they  ^ve  the  same  name  to  Gunong  Ladang, 
a  moontam  40  m9ee  K.  of  the  town  of  Malacca, 
4000feet  hig^    In  the  vicmity  of  both  of  them 
gold  has  been  obtained.    Joeephus  expressly  says 
^t  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  was  the  Ophir  of 
ooJMPOP^  time.    Makieca,  as  is  thought,  is  the 
ciatan  extiemity  of  what  was  known  as  Ophhr  to 
we  andent  Hebrews,  or  Sophir  to  the  authors  of 
wo  Septoagmt  version,  whither  the  fleets  of 
™uB  and  Solomon  voyaged  on  their  trading 
^yditions.     ^Once  in  three   years  came  the 
»^  of  Thanhish,  bringing  gold  and  ulver,  ivory, 
■nd  apea,  and  peacodks.^ 

Jrofeasor  Max  Miiller  believes  Ophir  to  be 
India,  and  he  supports  his  opinion  by  a  reference 
to^the  ancient  names  for  tiie  articles  imported  by 
Qploaion,  which  are  Sanskrit  The  nature  and 
™^<^te  of  the  wmda  blowing  in  those  quarten 


would  allow  of  a  voyage  from  the  head  of  the 
Red  Sea  to  India,  stopping  at  several  places  on 
the  way,  being  accomplished  by  the  rude  vesseLs 
and  cautious  sailing  of  those  days  in  a  period  of 
from  ei^teen  months  to  two  years.  (See  1  Kings 
ix.  28,  X.  11,  22 ;  2  Chronicles  ix.  10,  21.)  In 
Bochart*s  Geog.  Sacr.  (Phaleg)  lib.  ii.  c.  27,  he 
affirms  that  every  circumstance  required  to  con- 
stitute the  Ophir  of  Hebrew  Scripture  may  be 
found  in  the  classical  Taprobane,  the  modem 
Ceylon:  'Quia  Taprobanffi insulse  (quam  Zeilan 
esse  alibi  probabo),  omnia  ad  amussim  quadrant 

?uie  de  Ophira  legere  est  in  libris  Begum  et 
^lundipomenon.  Ifca  enim  aurum  et  ebur,  gem- 
masque  et  margaritas  magna  copia  nasci  nemo  est 
qui  nesiHat.  Scatere  etiam  pavonibus,  ecribit 
steuckius  in  Arrianum.  Et  in  Ohensoneso  proxima 
nuigni  pretii  c^copithecos  memorat  Luiovicus 
Yartamanus.'  In  the  second  part  of  his  sacred 
geognphy  or  '  Chanaan'  (lib.  L  c.  46),  he  collects 
diagrammatically  the  proofs  o£Ferea  in  support 
of  his  opinion  by  classical  writers,  and  modem 
geographers,  travellers,  and  others.  Sir  Emerson 
Tennant  has  suggested  that  the  Port  of  GaUe  may 
be  the  TharshiuTof  the  Bible,  '  which  lay  in  the 
track  between  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  Ophir,'  and 
that  Ophir  itself  is  Malacca,  or  the  Aurea  Cher- 
sonesus.  Sir  Emerson  has  stated  that  the  names 
of  the  artides  brought  by  the  fleet  are  *  identical 
with  the  Tamil  names  by  which  some  of  them  are 
called  in  Ceylon  to  the  present  day:^  Senhabin, 
or  teeth  of  elephants,  Kophim,  or  apes,  and  Tukum, 
or  pea-fowls.  But  these  are  the  pure  Sanskrit 
woras  Ibha,.  Kapi,  and  Suka,  with  the  mere 
addition  of  the  Hebrew  plural  termination.  Sans- 
krit names  in  the  soutii  of  India  have  not  dis- 
placed the  original  Tamil  appellations,  which 
still  remain  the  terms  in  conmion  use,  namely, 
Yana  for  elephant,  Kuran^  for  monkey,  Myle  for 
peacock,  and  Kilip-pullai  for  parrot  Sofir  is 
the  Coptic  name  of  India  at  the  present  day; 
but  the  name  must  have  applied  originally  to 
that  part  or  parts  of  the  Indian  coast  £equented 
by  the  merchants  of  the  west  In  the  Septuagint 
translation  of  the  Bible  the  Hebrew  Ophir  is 
always  rendered  by  Sophir.  The  earliest  mention 
of  the  name  is  in  the  book  of  Job*  where  the 
*gold  of  Ophir'  is  referred  to  as  of  the  finest 
quality.  At  a  later  date,  the  ships  of  Hiram  king 
of  Tyre  'went  with  the  servants  of  Solomon 
to  Ophir,  and  took  thence  460  talents  of  gold, 
and  brought  them  to  king  Solomon.'  The  gold 
of  Ophir  is  referred  to  by  Luuah,  who  says,  *  I 
will  make  a  man  more  precious  than  gold,  even  a 
man  than  the  ffolden  wedge  of  Ophir.'  The  word 
here  translated  '  wedfe '  means  a  tongue  or  ingot ; 
and  General  Cunningham  suggests  tlut  the  wedge 
of  gold  of  60  shekels  weight  that  was  concealed 
by  Achan  was  one  of  the  ingots  of  Ophir.  At 
the  present  day  the  Aravalli  range  is  the  only  part 
of  India  in  which  silver  is  found  in  any  quantity-, 
while  the  beds  of  many  rivers  still  produce  gold. 
— Sharpens  Egypt;  Bikmore;  Owielty's  TV.;  Cun» 
ningham's  India ;  TennanVs  Ceylon, 

OPIAN,  called  Hupian  by  Baber,  is  supposed 
by  General  Cunningham  to  be  Alexandria  apod 
Caucasum.  According  to  Pliny,  the  dty  df  Alex- 
andria, in  Opianum,  was  situated  at  60  Roman 
miles,  or  46^6  English  miles,  from  Ortospona, 
and  at  287  Roman  miles,  or  217*8  English  miles, 
from  Peucokitis  or  Pokkalaoti,  which  was  a  few 
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miles  to  the  north  of  Peshawur.  Ortospana  has 
been  identified  hjr  General  Cunningham  witi^  the 
ancient  city  of  K&bul  and  its  citadel  the  Bala 
Hiflsar.  Pliny  further  describes  Alexandria  as 
being  situated  sub  ipso  Caucaso,  at  the  Teiy  foot 
of  Caucasus,  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  posi- 
tion of  Opian,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  plam  of 
Koh-i-daman  or  hill-foot  The  place  was  chosen 
by  Alexander  on  account  of  its  mvourable  site  at 
the  triodon,  or  parting  of  the  *three  roads'  leading 
to  Bactria.  These  loads,  which  still  remain  un- 
changed, all  separate  at  O^ian,  near  Begram, — 
the  N.£.  Qoad,  by  the  Panjsher  valley,  and  over 
the  Khawak  pass  to  Anderab;  the  west  road, 
by  the  Eushan  valley,  and  over  the  Hindu  Kush 
pass  to  Ghcni ;  the  S.W.  road,  up  the  Qhorband 
valley,  and  over  the  Hajiyak  pass  to  Bamian. 

The  first  of  these  roads  was  followed  lof  Alex- 
ander on  hjs  march  into  Badiriana  from  the 
territory  of  the  Paropamisadie.  It  was  also  taken 
by  Timur  on  his  invasion  of  India;  and  it  was 
crossed  by  Lieutenant  Wood  on  his  return  from 
the  sources  of  the  Oxna  The  second  road  must 
have  been  followed  by  Alexander  on  his  return 
from  Bactriana,  as  Strabo  specially  mentions  that 
he  took  ^  over  the  same  mountains  another  and 
shorter  road '  than  that  by  which  he  had  advanced. 
It  IB  certain  that  his  return  could  not  have  been 
by  the  Bamian  route,  as  that  is  the  longest  route 
of  all ;  besides  which,  it  turns  the  Hindu  Kush, 
and  does  not  cross  it,  as  Alexander  is  stated  to 
have  done.  This  route  was  attempted  by  Dr. 
Lord  and  Lieutenant  Wood  late  in  tne  year,  but 
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beheyes,  nothing  more  than  the  city  par  exceUcnoe, 
as  it  is  also  applied  to  three  other  ancient  sites  ia 
the  immediate  vidnity  of  great  capitals,  namely, 
Kabul,  Jalalabad,  and  Peskiwur.  Masson  derives 
its  appellation  from  the  Turki,  be  or  bi,  chief,  and 
the  Hindi,  gram  or  city,  that  is,  the  capital  Bat 
a  more  simple  derivation  would  be  from  the 
Sanskrit  vi,  implying  certainty,  ascertainment, 
as  in  vijaya,  victory,  which  is  only  an  emphatic 
f  onn  of  jaya,  and  with  the  prefix  in  Vigrama  would 
therefore  mean  emphatically  the  city,  that  is,  tbe 
capital ;  and  Bigram  would  be  the  Hindi  fonn  of 
the  name,  just  as  Bijaya  is  the  spoken  fonn  of 
Vijaya.  The  plain  of  Begram  is  bounded  by  the 
Panjsher  and  the  Koh-i-£man  rivers  on  the  nordi 
and  south,  by  the  Mahiffhur  canal  on  the  west, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  lands  of  Jnlgha,  in  the 
fork  of  the  two  rivers.  Its  len^,  from  Bayan 
on  the  Mahighir  canal,  to  Julgha,  is  about  8  mileB; 
and  its  breadth,  from  Kilah  Baland  to  Yuz  Bashi, 
is  4  miles. — CunfdnghanC$  India,  pp.  21,  237. 
OPIUM. 


Afim,  Afynn, .  .  Arab. 
Hapium,  ....  Bali. 
Bein,  ....  BuRM. 
O'-fu-yuDg;  0'pi-en,CHiN. 
Yang-yen ;  Ya-pi-en,  „ 
Fu-yung,  ....  „ 
Vaimuesaft,  .  .  .  Dait. 
Mohnaaf t, ....  Ger. 


Oarunpa,  .  .  Malral 
Shir-i4niBh-kii&h,  .  Fbbs. 
Opio,  .  .  .  Pom.,  Sp. 
Makovi  sok,  .  .  .  Bub. 
Chasa;  Apaynom,  Sanbk. 
Abim,  ....  Singh. 
Vallmo-saf t,  .  .  .  Sw. 
Apini,  .....  Tam. 
Abhiiii,     ....   Til. 


Opion;  Aphionion,      Gr. 
Oppio, It. 

Opium  is  the  concrete  inspissated  juice  of  the 
poj^py,  Papaver  somniferum,  obtained  by  making 


they  were  driven  back  by  the  snow.  The  third  |  mcisions  in  the  capsules,  and  collecting  the  exud- 
road  is  the  easiest  and  most  frequented.  It  |  ing  juice.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Western  Asia, 
was  taken  by  Ghengiz  Khan  after  his  capture  |  and  probably  also  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Opiom 
of  Bamian ;  it  was  followed  by  Moorcrof 1 1  as  a  medicine  has  been  used  from  the  eaniert 
and  Burnes  on  their  journeys  to  Balkh  and  |  ages ;  but  when  it  was  first  resorted  to  as  s 
Bokhara ;  it  was  traversed  by  Lord  and  Wood  ■  luxury,  it  is  impossible  to  state.  Such  must  have 
after  their  failure  at  the  Knshan  pass ;  and  it  was  i  happened  from  very  eariy  times,  as  it  happens 
surveyed  by  Start  in  a.d.  1840,  after  it  had  been  daily  in  the  present ;  but  it  certainlv  extended 
successfully  crossed  by  a  troop  of  horse  artillerv.  with  the  spread  of  Muhammadanism,  when,  by  tiie 
As,  however,  it  is  noted  that  there  was  a  mountain    tenets  of  the  reformer,  wine  and  fermented  liquon 


named  Aruna  at  a  distance  of  five  miles  to  the 
south,  it  is  almost  certain  that  this  city  must  have 
been  on  the  fomous  site  of  Begram,  from  which 
the  north  end  of  the  Siah-Koh  or  Black  Mountain, 
called  Ghahal  Dukhtar  or  the  Forty  Daughters, 
lies  almost  due  south  at  a  distance  of  5  or  6  miles. 
Begram  also  answers  the  description  which  Pliny 
gives « of  Gartana,  as  Tetragonis,  or  the  Square; 
for  Masson,  in  his  account  of  the  ruins,  especially 
notices  some  mounds  of  great  magnitude,  and  ac- 
curately describes  a  square  of  considerable  dimen* 
sions.  €reneral  Cunningham  says  that  if  he  is  right 
in  identifying  Begram  with  the  Kiuln-sa-pang  of 
the  Chinese  Pilgrim,  the  true  name  of  the  phioe  must 
have  been  Karsana,  as  written  by  Ptolemy,  and  not 
Cartana,  as  noted  by  Pliny.  The  same  form  of 
the  name  is  also  found  on  a  rare  coin  of  Eukra- 
ttdes,  with  the  legend  Karisiye  nagara,  or  city  of 
Karisi,  which  he  has  identified  with  the  Kalasi  of 
the  Buddhist  chronides  as  the  buihplace  of  raja 
Milindu.  In  another  passage  of  the  same  chronicle, 
Milindn  is  said  to  have  be«i  bom  at  Alasandra  or 
Alexandria,  the  capital  of  the  Yona  or  Greek 
country.  Kalasi  must  therefore  have  been  either 
Alexandria  itself  or  some  place  dose  to  it.  The 
latter  conclusion  a^prees  exactly  with  the  position 
ci  Begram,  which  is  only  a  few  miles  to  the  east 
of  Opian«    The  appellation  of  Begram  means,  he 
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being  discountenanced,  opium  came  in  their  stead 
along  with  the  bhang  or  hasheesh  (made  from 
hemp),  coffee,  and  tobacco.  From  the  Arabs  tbe 
inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  Archipehigo  pro- 
bably acquired  their  predilection  for  opium,  and 
although  their  particular  manner  of  indulging  in 
it  has  evidently  been  derived  from  the  Chinese, 
China,  where  at  present  it  is  the  most  extensively 
used,  cannot  be  said  to  have  indulged  long  in  the 
practice.  The  Pharmacographia,  without  quoting 
its  authority,  states  that  opium  smoking  only 
began  in  China  in  the  latter  &A]f  of  the  17ui  cen- 
tu^.  In  1780,  the  E.  I.  Company  stationed  two 
receiving  ships  in  Lark's  Bay,  south  of  Macao. 

Hippocrates  is  supposed  to  have  employed  it; 
Diagoras  condemned  its  use  in  affections  of  tbe 
eyes  and  in  earache.  It  was  noticed  by  Scribonius 
LarguB  about  a.d.  40 ;  by  Diosoorides  about  A.D. 
77 ;  also  by  Pliny  and  Celsus  (a.d.  2S  ;  a.d.  38);  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  employed 
until  the  time  of  the  Arabs,  except  in  tiie  fonn 
of  the  confections  called  Mithiidatica,  Theriaka, 
and  Philonium.  The  Arabic  name  Afyun,  the 
Hindi  Afim,  and  the  name  O'-fu-yung,  by  which  it 
is  known  in  China,  seem  all  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  oriconal  Greek  name,  which  is  itself 
derived  from  Opos,  juice.  The  Sanskrit  Apaynum 
may  have  a  sunilar  origin,  or  it  may  be  the  source 
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oi  the  Ghedan  name.  la  more  recent  timeB, 
tlie  opium  ai  India  was  mentioned  by  Barbosa, 
wbo  ▼anted  the  Malabar  coaat  about  1511.  Pyres, 
in  a  letter  from  Cochin  to  king  Manuel  of 
Portugal,  1516,  describes  the  opium  of  Egypt,  of 
Gambsy,  and  <rf  Cons,  the  last  place  being  sup- 
posed to  be  GutdL  Garda  d*Orta,  writing  in  the 
itakUDe  of  the  16th  century,  tells  of  the  Malwa 

r*  m  in  Gambay,  also  of  tiie  opium  of  Aden,  of 
from  Cairo  and  Upper  Egypt ;  and  the  Opium 
Thebaicsimi  is  also  described  by  Prosper  Alpinus, 
who  Tisited  Egypt,  1580-83.  Kaem^er,  when  in 
Persm  in  1687,  described  the  kinds  of  o^ium 
made  there,  and  also  the  electuaries  or  Thenaka, 
which  they  made  of  opium,  flavoured  with  amber- 
gris, cardamom,  cinnamon,  mace,  nutmeg,  and 
saSron.  The  English  East  India  Company,  on 
beeoming  raleis  in  British  India,  found  it  one  of 
the  maskarat  or  intoxicating  excise  articles  of  the 
oonntry.  In  1773,  the  contract  for  the  supply  of 
<^[iinm  was  given  to  Mir  Munkeer,  to  deliver  Behar 
opium  at  Rs.  820,  and  that  of  Oudh  at  Rs.  350  per 
"»*n****,  say  about  Rs,  4  the  lb. 

The  poppy  is  now  grown  for  opium  in  Asia 
Minor,  Horthem  Africa,  Penda,  China,  and  India, 
and  the  last  two  countries  yield  the  principal 
supply.    Eighteen  kinds  are,  however,  Imown  to 
coouneroe.    In  India  it  is  grown  in  Oudh,  the  Pan- 
jab,  in  Janunu  and  Kulu,  in  the  Himalaya,  Raj- 
euia,  Cntch,  Gujerat,  Kattyawar,  Central  India, 
tral  Provinces,  Berar,  and  Mysore;  but  the 
miam  made  for  export  from  India  is  chiefly  in 
llalwa,  Behar,  Patna,  and  Benares.    The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  poppy  for  the  Bengal  opium  is  con- 
fined to  the  large  central  Crangetic  tract,  about 
600  miles  in  length  and  200  in  breadth,  which  is 
boonded  on  the  north  by  Gorakhpur,  on  the  south 
by  Hamribagh,  on  the  east  by  Dinapur,  and  on 
the  west  bj  Agra.    This  tract  is  divided  into  the 
two  agencies  of  Behar  and  Benares,  the  former 
beiDg  presided  over  by  an  agent  stationed  at  Banki- 
pnr,  and  the  latter  by  an  agent  at  Ghazipur ;  both 
agencies  are  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
CosUnns,  Salt,  and  Opium,  in  Calcutta.    There  is 
iM>  extensive  poppy  cultivation  in  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  Presulencies,  and  the  opium  received  at 
Bombay  is  brought  under  passes  from  the  Native 
States  in  Malwa  and  Gujerat     In  the  Panjab, 
opinm  is  not  made  a  government  monopoly  as  it 
is  in  Bei^ial ;  the  people  are  free  to  cultivate  if 
they  choose,  only  it  ranks  as  a  ^sabti '  or  specially 
assessed  crop,  and  has  certain  higher  charges  made 
upon  it;  the  sale  of  opium,  poppv  heads  (quite  a 
separate  thing),  bhang,  ganja,  kdq  charras,  which 
are  ooUeetively  tenaed  *  maduunat,'  is  restricted, 
and  these  articles  are  subject  to  excise  duty. 
Opium  used  in  the  Panjab  comes  principally  from 
Kalo,  in  the  Himalaya,  but  is  grown  also  in  the 
plains,  especially  in  the  district  of  Shahiq>ur.    In 
1870-71,  opium  to  the  value  of  Rs.  44,400  was 
msnnfactnred  in  the  Nundidrug  division  of  Mysore. 
In  the  eleven  months  from  April  1871  to  February 
187:^,  8688  lbs.  were  msnu/actured  in  the  Ban- 
galore and  Kohyr  districts ;  and  in  1875-76  the 
quantify  exported  to  British  territory  was  valued 
at  Bfc  2212.    In  West  Berar,  the  poppy  is  lareely 
grown  in  the  Buldanah  district;  between  Maiker, 
Taniphal,  and  Bassim,  the  people  are  busily  occu- 
pied, and  exhibit  an  expertness  betokening  full 
experience.    In  1870-71, 544  acres  of  land  in  the 
^W^ih  district  were  under  cultivation  for  opium. 


Opium  is  largely  manufactured  in  the  fertile 
table-land  of  Malwa  in  Central  India,  whi^  is 
mostly  under  the  rule  of  native  chiefe,  of  whom 
Sindia  and  Holkar  take  the  first  rank.  Rs.  700 
per  chest  is  levied  on  that  which  passes  through 
British  territory  for  shipment  to  Cmna. 

In  China,  the  poppy  is  lai^y  cultivated  in 
Sze-chuen  and  Yunnan.    In  Yunnan  the  poppy 
fields  constitute  a  third  of  the  whole  cultiva- 
tion, and  are  yearly  augmenting.    Mr.  Medhurst, 
Her  Majesty^s  consul  at  Shanghai,  informed  the 
Government  of  India  that  the  cultivation  of  opinm 
had  increased  enormously,  but  that  the  consump- 
tion had  increased  part  pa$8Uy  and  the  market  for 
the  Indian  drug  had  been  but  slightly  affected. 
The  province  of  Sze-chuen  seemed  to  be  the 
greatest  producer.    The  ordinary  price  of  the 
drug,  as  prepared  in  that  province,  was  about 
Rs.  820  for  1331  lbs.  avoirdupois.    At  Hankow 
it  had  risen  to  R&  930.    Indian  opium  was  an 
expensive  luxury,  indulged  in  by  a  few  rich  men 
and  high  offidalB.    Mr.  Man,  writing  in  1877, 
mentioned  that  the  poppy  is  grown  all  over  Sheug- 
kiang,  which  is  another  name  for  the  province 
of  Liao-tung,  of  which  New-chang  is  a  part.    In 
Kirin  Province,  out  of  every  ten  acres  of  available 
soil,  eight  acres  are  devoted  to  the  poppy.    In 
Tse-tse-har  the  poppy  has  been  so  largely  intro- 
duced as  to  cause  quite  a  revolution.    In  187S, 
the  Rev.  J.  Edkins  reported  in  the  North  China 
Herald  that  for  300  miles,  between  the  Yellow 
River  and  the  city  of  Tai-na-fee,  poj^y  crops 
were  seldom  out  of  sight.    This  increase  of  poppy 
crops  had  occurred  in  the  oast  few  years,  moving 
spread  from  Yew-cheu ;  ana  Chinese  officers  were 
making  raids  on  poppy  grounds,  but  they  were 
spasmodic  and  inefficient.    In  manv  other  parts 
the  poppy  was  also  cultivated,  and  Mr.  Edkins  was 
of  opinion  that,  wherever  the  soil  is  dry  and  lig^t, 
the  cultivation  would  extend,  as  it  had  proved 
to  be  much  more  profitable  than  other  crops. 
By  the  year  1880,  all  over  the  west  of  China,  in 
the  provinces  of  Yunnsn,  Sse-chuen,  Kwi-choo, 
and  South- Western  Hou-pe,  opium  cultivation  was 
everywhere  tolerated,  and  in  most  phtces  en- 
couraged by  the  provhidal  officials.    lull anchuria 
every  fanner  and  every  cottager  had  their  little 
plot  of  poppy.    To  the  north  of  the  Yang-tze- 
kiang,  the  poppy  in  many  districts  was  eaid  to  be 
superseding  the  growth  of  cereala    In  1875,  Man- 
churia yielded  400,000  pikuls.    In  1875,  the  lands 
of  Yunnan  were  descnbed  as  a  sea  of  poppies. 
Messrs.  Soltan  and  Stevenson,  who  travelled  uom 
Burma  through  Yunnan  to  Hankow,  found  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  Lmd  under  tillage  devoted  to  its 
growth.    All  the  good  land  in  Yunnan  was  taken 
up  with  its  cultivation.     The  crop  of  Western 
China  in  1881  was  estimated  at  97,000  pikuls,  as 
under : — Western  Hou-pe  district,  2000  pikuls ; 
Eastern  Sze  -  chuen,  45,000;   Yunnan,  40,000; 
Kwi-choo,  10,000.    Price  of  North  China  opium, 
per  Chinese  ounce,  2*8  to  3*2  taelB ;  Malwa  opium, 
at  New-chang,  5*8;  Patna,  5*4;  Chinese,  2*8. 
Persia  has  been  trading  with  China  since  1854. 
In  Persia,  in  1871,  the  crop  of  opium  was  esti- 
mated at  2500  chests,  but  in  1879-80  the  quantity 
was  7100  chests,  and  the  estimate  for  1880-81 
was  10,000  chests.    The  Persian  opium  imported 
into  China  was  684  chests  in  1877,  and  3446  in 
1879.    Surgeon-Major  Sheppard  eiamined  some 
samples  of  it,  and  pronounced  it  excellent.    But 
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that  taken  is  chiafly  from  Smyrna,  and  is  emjdoyed 
in  adulterating  Malwa  opiom  and  the  better 
okttseB  of  China  opinm.  In  the  ten  years  up  to 
1881,  the  crop  in  Asia  Minor  had  averaged  6000 
diests,  of  which  about  two-thirds  finds  its  way  to 
the  Smyrna  market,  the  remainder  to  Constan- 
tinople. This  opinm  contains  a  high  proportion 
of  morphia,  and  is  largely  used  for  m^cal  pur- 
poses in  Europe. 

Indian  Manufacture, — ^The  operations  of  oultt- 
yating  the  poppy  and  then  manufacturing  its  juioe 
into  good  opium,  require  natience  and  delicate 
treatment.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  success 
of  an  opium  crop  depends  entirely  on  the  care  which 
is  bestowed  upon  it  In  1878-79,  liie  total  out> 
turn  in  British  India  was  91,200  chests,  of  which 
the  export  value  amounted  to  £12,998,985,  and 
the  net  pofit  to  the  British  Indian  Govemment 
was  £7,700,671.  Rather  more  than  half  this  total 
wasderired  from  the  Bengal  monopoly ;  the  other 
moiety  was  from  the  transit  cess  levied  on  the 
Malwa  product  About  £1,000,000  worth  of  this 
opium  was  exported  to  Burma  and  the  Malay 
settlements.  The  Chinese  purchased  the  remainder 
for  nearly  £11,000,000. 

Rajpntana, — In  none  of  the  ancient  heroic  poems 
of  Hindustan  is  opium  ever  alluded  to ;  the  guest 
is  often  mentioned  in  them  as  welcomed  by  the 
munwar  piala,  or  *  cup  of  greeting,*  but  nowhere 
by  th^  uinl-pani,  or  Mnfiued  opiate,'  which  in 
Ilajputana  has  usurped  the  place  of  the  ]^ul-ra- 
arrae,  or  *  essence  of  flowers.'  Rajputs  used  the 
opiate  in  its  crudest  form,  by  amply  bruising  the 
capsules,  which  they  steeped  a  certain  time  in 
water,  afterwards  drinking  the  infusion,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  *  tejarro,'  and  not  unfre- 


on  the  feeders  of  the  Chambal,  in  its  obume  thiongh 
Lower  Malwa.  There  they  enjoyed  compaimtive 
protection  and  kind  treatment,  under  Appa  Sahib 
and  his  father,  idio  were  long  the  farmers-genenl 
of  these  fertile  lands.  Appa  advanced  hrnds, 
and  appointed  them  lands,  all  fertile  though 
neglected,  in  which  they  excavated  wells  for 
themselves.  They  abandoned  altogether  wheal 
and  barley,  growing  only  makki  or  ^Indian  com ' 
for  food,  which  requires  no  irrigation,  and  to 
which  the  poppy  succeeds  in  rotation ;  to  these 
and  the  sugar-cane,  all  their  industry  was 
directed  From  the  year  S.  1840  (a.d.  1784)  to  a 
1857  (A.D.  1801),  the  market  pdce  of  the  crude 
opium  from  the  cultivator  ran  from  sixteen 
to  twenty -one  salimshahi  rupees  per  dorri,  a 
measure  of  five  pucka  seers,  each  seer  being  the 
weight  of  ninety  saJimshahi  rupees.  This  mi 
the  price  of  the  drug  by  the  grower  in  the  fint 
stage,  and  a  better  criterion  than  tliat  of  the 
manufacturer  in  its  prepared  state.  In  the  year 
8.  1857,  it  rose  to  twenty-five  rupees;  in  S.  1860 
to  twenty-seven,  gradually  increaaiiig  till  S.  1866 

iA.D.  1809),  when  it  attained  its  maximum  of 
orty-two,  or  an  advance  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  per  cent  above  the  price  of  the  year 
A.^.  1784 ;  after  whicb  it  gradually  f dl  until  & 
1870  (a.d.  1814),  when  it  was  so  low  as  twenty- 
nine.  In  6. 1873  it  had  again  risen  to  thirty-three, 
and  in  8. 1874-75,  when  its  transit  to  the  portB 
of  8ind  and  Gujerat  was  unmolested  (whence  it 
was  exported  to  China  and  the  ArohTpelago),  it 
had  reached  thirty-eight  and  thiriy-nine,  where 
in  8.  1876  (or  a.d.  1820)  it  stood.  In  Kanthnl 
(which  indudee  Partabgurh  Deola),  or  the  tracts 
upon  the  Myhie  river,  opium  was,  about  A.D. 


quenuy  *  post,'  ^  the  poppy  capsule ; '  and  this  prac-    lo20,  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  adulterated 
tice  still  prevails  in  the  remote  parts  of  Rajputana,  |  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

Writing  about  1842,  Dr.  Impey  reported  that 
for  the  successful  cultivatiim  of  opium,  a  mild 
climate,  plentiful  irrigation,  a  ridi  soil,  and  dili- 
gent husbandry,  are  indispensable.  In  reference 
to  the  first  of  these,  Malwa  is  placed  most  favour- 
ably. The  country  is  in  general  from  1800  to 
2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  meaa 
temperature  is  moderate,  and  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer small  The  poppy  is  always  cultivated 
in  ground  near  a  tank  or  running  stream,  so  as 
to  be  insured  at  all  times  of  an  abundant  supply 
of  water.  The  rich  black  loam,  known  by  tiie 
name  of  cotton  soil,  is  that  preferred  there  for 
opium.  Though  fertile  and  rich  enough  to  pro- 
duce thiriy  successive  crops  of  wheat  withoat 
fallowing,  it  is  not  sufficiently  rich  for  the  growth 
of  the  poppy  until  largely  supplied  with  manare. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  crop  known  to  the  agricul- 
turist, iinless  sugar-cane,  that  requires  so  much 
care  and  kbonr  as  the  poppy.  The  cround  is  first 
four  times  ploughed  on  four  successive  days,  then 
carefully  hmrrowed ;  when  manure,  at  the  rate  of 
from  eight  to  ten  cartloads  an  acre,  is  applied  to 
it  This  is  scarcely  half  what  is  allowed  a  turnip 
crop  in  Britain.  The  crop  is  after  tiiis  watered 
once  every  eight  or  ten  days,  the  total  number 
of  waterings  never  exceeding  nine  in  alL  One 
bigha  takes  two  days  to  aotSu  thoroughly  in  the 
cold  weather,  and  four  as  the  hot  season  approaches. 
Water  applied  after  the  petals  drop  from  the  flower, 
causes  tne  whole  to  wither  and  decay.  When  the 
plants  are  six  inches  high,  they  are  weeded  and 
thinned,  leaving  about  a  foot  and  a  half  betwixt 


and  in  parts  of  the  Panjab. 

Malwa. — ^The  culture  of  the  poppy  for  opium 
seems  to  have  been  at  first  confined  to  the  Doab 
tract  between  the  Chambal  and  Sepra,  from  their 
sources  to  their  junction ;  whence  it  spread 
throughout  Malwa,  and  into  various  parts  of 
Kajputana, 'especially  Mewar  and  Harauti.  Kunbi 
ana  Jat,  and  Banya  and  Brahman,  try  the  cul- 
ture, but  the  Kunbi  extracts  one -fifth  more 
from  the  plant  than  any  of  his  competitors.  In 
Rajputana  the  cultivation  of  opium  increased  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  general  prosperity;  as  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine  augmented  their  virulence 
and  depopulated  the  country,  so  did  tiie  culture 
of  the  popny  appear  to  thrive.  The  predatory 
system  whicn  succeeded  Moghul  despotism  gradu- 
ally restricted  the  harvests  of  barley,  wheat,  and 
gram  to  a  bare  sustenance  for  the  families  of  the 
cultivator,  who  then  found  a  substitute  in  the 
poppy.  From  the  small  extent  of  its  culture,  he 
was  able  to  watch  it,  or  to  pay  for  its  protection 
from  pillage ;  this  he  could  not  do  for  his  com, 
whidi  a  troop  of  horse  might  save  him  the  trouble 
of  cutting.  The  maximum  of  oppression  in  Mewar 
was  the  maximum  of  the  culture  of  the  poppy 
in  Malwa.  Emigration  commenced  in  S.  1840 
(A.D.  1784) ;  it  was  at  its  height  in  8.  1856  (a.d. 
1800),  and  went  on  gradually  depopulating  that 
country  until  8.  1874  (a.d.  1818).  Its  consimip- 
tion,  of  course,  kept  pace  with  its  production,  it 
having  found  a  vent  in  foreign  markets.  The 
districts  to  which  the  emigrants  fied  were  those 
of  MundiBore,  Kachrode,  Oneil,  and  others  situated 
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etch  plant;  in  tliree  montbfl  tbey  reach  matority, 
aad  are  tben  about  four  feet  in  hddit  if  well 
cottifaled.  Hie  full-grown  seed-pod  measures 
three  and  a  half  inches  yeitically,  and  two  and  a 
half  in  horiiontal  diameter. 

Earij  in  FebmaTj  and  March  the  bleeding 
proGeas  commences.  Three  small  lancet-shaped 
pieces  of  iron  are  bound  together  with  cotton, 
about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  of  the  blade  alone 
pralniding ;  and  this  is  drawn  sharply  up  from 
the  base  to  the  sunmiit  of  the  pod.  The  sets  of 
the  people  are  so  ananged  that  each  plant  is 
Ued  an  orer  once  every  three  or  four  days, 
the  bleedings  being  three  or  four  times  repeated 
OB  each  pknt.  This  operation  always  negins 
t9  be  pefformed  about  uiree  or  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  The 
inioe  appears  almost  immediately  on  the  wound 
being  iimicted,  in  the  shape  of  a  thick,  gummy 
mOk,  which  is  quickly  covered  with  a  brownifm 
peilide.  The  exudation  is  greatest  over-night, 
when  the  indsons  are  washed  and  kept  open  by 
the  dew.  The  opium  thus  derived  is  scraped  off 
next  morning  with  a  blunt  iron  tool  resembling 
a  cleaver  in  miniatnre.  If  the  scraper  be  passed 
heavily  over  the  seed-pod,  so  as  to  cany  vritfa  it 
aeonadeiable  portion  of  the  beard  or  pubescence, 
it  oontaminatee  the  druf  and  increases  its  apparent 
qoutily.  The  work  of  scraping  begins  at  dawn, 
imd  most  be  continued  till  ten  o'clock ;  during 
this  time  a  woricman  will  collect  seven  or  eight 
oimces  of  what  is  called  *  chick.'  The  drug  is 
next  thrown  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  covered 
over  or  drowned  in  linseed  oil,  at  the  rate  of  two 
parts  of  oil  to  one  of  chick,  so  as  to  prevent 
erspontion.  This  is  the  second  process  of  adul- 
tenrtion,— the  ryot  desiring  to  sell  the  drug  as 
much  drenched  with  oil  as  possible,  the  retailers 
it  the  same  time  refusing  to  purchase  that  which 
is  thinner  than  half-dried  glue.  One  acre  of  well- 
ciihiTBted  ground  will  yield  from  70  to  100  pounds 
of  duek.  The  price  of  chick  varies  from  three 
to  ax  nipees  a  pound,  so  that  an  acre  wiU  yield 
from  200  to  600  rupees'  worth  of  opium  at  one 
crop.  Three  pounds  of  chick  will  produce  about 
two  poimds  of  opium,  from  the  tmrd  to  a  fifth 
of  the  weight  being  lost  in  evaporation.  It  now 
paan  into  the  bands  of  the  Banya,  who  prepares 
It  and  brings  it  to  market  From  twenty-five  to 
fiffy  poQids  is  tied  up  in  parcels  in  double  bags 
of  aheeting  cloth,  which  are  suapended  from  the 
onlingB  80  as  to  avoid  air  ana  light,  while  the 
qane  Hnaeed  oil  is  allowed  to  drop  ttiroufffa.  This 
opention  ia  eompleied  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  but 
the  bags  are  allowed  to  remain  for  a  month  or  six 
we^  during  which  period  the  last  of  the  oil  that 
can  be  separated  comes  away ;  the  rest  probably 
absorbs  oxygen  and  becomee  thicker,  as  m  paint. 
Ilna  process  oceupiea  from  April  to  June  or  July, 
vhen  the  rain  begins.  The  bags  are  next  taken 
<iown,  end  their  contents  carefully  emptied  into 
Sarnie  yats  frtxn  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter, 
aod  aa  or  eight  inches  tiuck.  Here  it  is  mixed 
tf^gather  and  worked  up  with  the  hands  five  or 
ax  hours,  until  it  luw  acquired  a  uniform  colour 
aod  consistence  throughout,  become  tou^  and 
capable  of  being  formed  into  masses.  This  pro- 
ecaa  ii  neculiar  to  Malwa.  It  is  now  made  up  mto 
halla  of  from  eight  to  ten  ounces  each,  these  being 
^^fowB,  as  fonnsd,  into  a  badiet  full  of  the  chaff 
oitheaeed-pods.   It  is  next  spread  out  on  ground 


previously  covered  with  leaves  and  stalks  of  the 
poppy  ;  here  it  remains  for  a  week  or  so,  when  it 
IS  turned  over  and  left  further  to  consolidate,  until 
hard  enough  to  bear  packing.  It  is  ready  for 
weiring  in  October  or  November,  and  is  then 
sent  to  market.  It  is  next  packed  in  chests  of 
150  cakes,  the  total  cost  of  the  drug  at  the  place 
of  production  being  about  fourteen  rupees  per 
chest,  including  all  expenses.  Manipulations  so 
numerous,  complex,  and  tedious  as  those  de- 
scribed, ^ve  the  most  ample  opportunities  for  the 
adulteration  to  which  the  nature  of  the  drug 
tempts  the  fraudulent  dealer. 

BrUiah  India  Proceas. — In  the  British  provinces 
the  culture  of  the  poppy  is  carried  on  solely  for 
its  opium  product,  and  is  more  of  a  horticultural 
than  an  agricultural  undertaking ;  and  the  goindor 
gauhani  ^ds  near  villages  are,  as  a  rule,  alw^s 
chosen.  It  is  grown  for  opium  in  Bengal,  the  N.  w. 
Provinces,  and  Oudb,  and  has  always  been  a 
Government  monopoly.  It  can  be  traced  bade  to 
t^e  16th  century.  Under  the  British  Government, 
it  was  originally  in  the  hands  of  contractors,  who 
monopoli^  the  manufacture,  but  in  1797  the 
management  of  it  was  entrusted  to  a  covenanted 
civil  servant.  In  that  year  the  total  area  of  culti- 
vation amounted  to  9460  bighas ;  but  it  haa 
steadily  increased,  and  in  1878-9  it  reached  928,241 
bighas.  From  August  to  the  end  of  October, 
the  Government  enters  into  agreements  with  the 
cultivators,  through  the  agency  of  one  of  their 
number,  whom  they  themselves  select,  and  he 
receives  a  licence  and  is  responsible  for  bal- 
ances and  any  shortcomings,  and  the  cultivators 
receive  advances  ranging  from  Rs.  4  to  Rs.  6 
per  bigba.  On  the  completion  of  the  agreements, 
the  fields  are  roughly  measured,  and  sowings 
commence  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  are 
continued  till  the  first  or  second  week  of  Decem- 
ber ;  and  on  completion,  the  fields  are  accurately 
measured,  and  the  name  and  caste  of  every  culti- 
vator, and  the  area  of  his  field,  are  entered  in  the 
licence.  During  the  cold-weather  inspection  tours, 
opium  ofiBcers  and  their  establishments  examine 
the  crop  and  estimate  the  out*  turn. 

The  poppy  seed  germinates  in  from  10  to  15 
days,  and  when  about  2  inches  high  the  fields  are 
carefiilly  weeded,  watered,  and  tUnned,  those  to 
be  retamed  kept  3  or  4  inches  apart  from  each 
other.  After  two  weeks,  these  field  operations 
are  repeated,  all  sickly  plants  and  all  foreign  herbs 
are  carefidly  removed,  and  vigorous  i^ants  only 
left  standing,  at  distances  of  7  or  8  inches  from 
each  other.  Watering  and  weeding  are  carried  on 
until  the  plants  commence  to  fiower,  which  t^ey 
do  about  the  beginning  of  February,  the  time 
varying  according  to  the  time  of  sowing ;  and  a 
good  cultivator  will  sow  portions  of  his  field  at 
intervals  of  a  week,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
plants  may  not  become  ready  to  have  the  drug 
extracted  at  the  same  time. 

A  short  while  after  the  pkmts  have  commenced 
flowering,  the  petals  are  carefully  watched  and 
collected,  in  the  folio  wing  manner : — ^The  forefinger 
and  thumb  encircle  the  stem  just  beneath  the 
pod,  and  with  the  other  fi^^rers  drawn  inwards,  a 
idnd  of  tube  is  formed.  'Hiis  tube  is  then  raised 
straight  over  the  pod,  and  if  the  petals  are 
matm^,  they  come  off ;  they  are  never  pludced  off, 
as  that  would  injure  the  pod.  The  petals  thus 
obtained   are   formed  into   platters  (patti)  for 
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wrapping  round  the  opium  cakes  or  balls.  On 
the  removal  of  the  petals,  the  pods  ripen  rapidljr, 
and  when  they  become  hard  in  February  and 
Mmh  they  are  lanced  with  a  three^pointed  lancet ; 
a  milky  jmoe  immediately  exudes,  and  oozing  out 
slowly,  the  fluid  portion  evaporates;  the  outer 
portion  of  the  tear  hardens  and  assumes  a  rose- 
red  appearance,  the  inner,  semi-fluid  part  being  of 
a  pinkish  hue.  The  incisions  are  made  in  the 
capsule  wall  in  the  afternoon,  and  if  the  night  be 
stiU  and  dew  fall,  the  yield  of  opium  is  full  The 
tears  of  opium  are  carefully  scraped  off  in  the 
morning  with  a  small  spoon-shaped  iron  or  shell 
scraper,  and  the  finger  or  thumb  is  run  over  the 
incisions  to  close  them.  The  tears  thus  collected 
are  placed  in  an  earthen  vessel,  slightly  tilted  to 
dnun  off  the  dew.  A  single  healthy  plant,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  yields  about  75  grains 
of  opium  in  from  5  to  8  scarifications.  The 
number  of  scarifications  needed  for  all  the  juice 
to  exude  ranges  from  1  to  8  and  even  10.  The 
above  operations  are  carried  on  eveir  second  or 
third  day,  according  to  the  time  of  collection, 
whether  late  or  early  in  the  season,  or  condition 
of  the  plant,  whether  sickly  or  healthy,  until  all 
the  opium  has  been  extracted  from  the  pods. 
When  the  whole  of  the  drug  has  been  collected 
and  treated  separately  as  above  described,  it  is 
carefully  manipulated  and  put  into  a  new  earthen 
pot  (kora),  and  set  aside  in  some  well- ventilated 
and  safe  place.  S^  ould  the  opium  be  of  low 
spissitude,  it  is  exposed  in  aome  shady  place, 
very  carefully  turned  over,  so  As  not  to  spoil  the 
gram  (dana),  and  is  so  treated  till  it  reaches  the 
required  consistency  (jharti),  and^remaing^in  the 
custody  of  the  cultivator  until .  Ti(<eighed  by  the 
opium  officers. 

The  opium  balls  or  cubes  are  wrapped  up  in 
platters  made  from  the  petals  of  the  poppy  plant 
When  the  petals  have  been  collected  in  the  manner 
already  mentioned,  a  circular-ridged  earthen  plate 
about  twelve  inches  in  diameter  ia  placed  over  a 
slow  fire,  the  required  quantity  of  petals  are  placed 
flat  over  it,  and  these  are  pressed  with. a  damp 
cloth  till  they  have  adhered  together ;  the  flower 
leaf  is  then  removed  and  left  to  dry ;  these  platters 
are,  as  a  rule,  from  6  to  12  inches  in  diamet^,  and 
vary  in  thickness  from  that  of  a  sheet  of  thin 
paper  to  that  of  a  sixpence,  and  are  in  appearance, 
when  well  made,  like  a  pancake. 

After  the  opium  has  been  extracted,  the  pods 
are  allowed  to  dry,  and  are,  when  in  this  state, 
broken  up  and  the  seeds  collected  for  next  yearns 
sowing,  and  the  surplus  for  sale. 

The  produce  from  one  bigha  of  land  sown  with 
poppy  varies  from  1  to  10  and  even  15  seers  of 
opium,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
the  amount  of  care  bestowed  on  the  kmd  by  the 
cultivator.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  delivered 
into  the  opium  factory  at  12  annas  the  man 
(maund),  to  be  used  for  packing  the  opium  balls 
in  the  chests,  to  prevent  them  shifting  about  and 
becoming  crushed.  Opium  is  paid  for  at  rates 
from  Rs.  4  to  5  per  seer  (2  lbs.),  according  to  its 
consistency.  * 

Opium  of  two  qualities  is  made  by  Government, 
^-one  is  called  provision,  or  that  exported  to 
foreign  countries ;  the  other  is  (»Jled  alkariy  and 
is  supplied  to  the  different  revenue  collectors  for 
consumption  in  the  country ;  the  only  difference 
between  them  being  that  the  former  is  manu- 


faotored  at  ^  consistency,  and  tiie  latter  at 
^  consistency.  The  two  alkaloids,  morphine 
and  narootine,  are  also  prepared  by  Grovemment^ 
and  supplied  to  their  depdts  of  medical  stores.  The 
whole  of  the  poppy  plimt  and  its  produots  are  of 
value  to  the  grower ;  and  in  making  up  the  opium 
into  balls,  in  which  form  it  is  nearly  all  permanently 
kept,  nothing  remains  in  contact  with  it  bufc  the 
products  of  Qie  poppy  plant 

A  prickly  plant  called  *  Bhar-bhar,'  as  also  a 
parasLtic  plant  called  '  tokra,'are  most  destructiTe 
to  the  poppy ;  several  sorts  of  insects  do  iuunenae 
injury  to  it,  and  the  plant  is  liable  to  diBeaaew. 
Oi  these,  ^murkha'  and  ^khurka*  are  the  two 
most  fatal,  and  a  blight,  called  ^  ughia,^  has  latterly 
proved  very  fatal  to  the  plant,  and  hail,  froat,  lain,' 
and  strong  winds  also  occasion  loss. — Came§jf. 

The  pkmts  are  occasionally  destroyed  byinj^qta 
which  attack  the  roots  and  leaves,  and  a  aocond 
even  or  third  sowing  becomes. nece^l|^,  X*}}*  ^heir 
produce  is  genendlymuch  smaller:  ^n  lo/8  the 
poppies  of  Behar  were  attacked  byinniimeiable 
nordes  of  Heliothis  armigera. 

Patna  Process, — Dr.  R  Lyell,  writing  r^^ardin^ 
the  Patna  opium,  sayathat  the  white  variety  alone 
is  grown.  He  mentions  his  belief  that  the  rich- 
ness and  quantity  of  the  poppy  juice  are  greatly 
influenced  by  the  nature  of  we  soil  on  which  it 
is  grown,  by  the  modes  of  cultivation  aa  r^^arda 
the  irrigation,  and  quantity  of  manure,  kind  of 
seed,  etc.  The  lands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
village  are  preferred,  as  facilitating  attention  to  the 
crop  and  irrigation.  With  strong  soil,  it  is  grown  aa 
a.  second  crop,  generally  after  Indian  com ;  but  in 
weaker  soils,  the  land  is  allowed  to  be  fallow  'when 
the  poppies  are  off  the  ground,  and  is  as  well 
manm*ea  as  the  cultivators  can  afford.  Towards 
the  end  of  September  and  beginning  of  October, 
the  land  is  carefully  prepared  by  two  or  three 
ploughings,  and  the  cloos  of  earth  are  bix^en 
down  by  a  hangah  or  clod  crusher.  About  the 
middle  of  October,  the  sowing  is  generally  be^gun, 
and  the  seed  is  thrown  broadcast,  from  tt»ee  to 
four  seers  being  required  for  each  bigfaa.  To 
facilitate  irrigation,  the  field  is  divided  into  com- 
partments 6  feet  by  4  feet;  the  ground  ia  well 
watered  two  or  three  times  before  the  plant 
springs,  water  containing  a  large  quantity  of  saline 
matter  being  preferred ;  and  during  its  progreaa 
to  maturity  the  plant  is  watered  when  required. 
After  the  plants  attain  the  height  of  5  or  6 
inches  they  are  thiimed  at  intervals.  At  first  a 
distance  of  B  or  4  inches  is  preserved  between 
the  roots,  increased  to  6  inches  as  the  pJanta 
mature.  When  not  sufficiently  thinned,  the  plants 
are  stunted  and  the  capsules  are  small ;  g^reat 
attention  is  at  the  same  time  bestowed  on  the 
weeding  and  loosening  the  soiL  The  young  ^anta 
removed  at  the  first  thinning  are  sold  and  eaten  as 
salad;  those  of  the  second  and  third  thinnings  poa- 
sess  narcotic  properties,  and  are  seldom  used.  The 
plant  matures  about  the  middle  or  end  of  January, 
and  as  soon  as  the  petals  of  the  flower  be&in  to 
fall  off  they  are  carefully  collected  and  used  as  a 
covering  for  the  opium  cakes.  The  three  Idnda  of 
petals  are  sold  by  the  cultivators  at  6,  8,  and  10 
rupees  the  maund.  When  fresh,  they  contain  a 
\Bxge  quantit^y  of  gumi^y  matter,  which  ia  dried 
up  by  spreading  them  over  a  hot  girdle.  About 
the  third  week  in  January,  the  capsules 
sufficiently  ripe  to  undergo  SQarification  by 
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|6V  or  fiTe  Unded  knoet,  whh  wUch  a»0  made 
oUI|ii6  or  longitBdinal  incLnoDS  liooiigh  the 
flpflHp  and  peneaip  of  the  capsule.  The  acarifi* 
enoB  18  made  in  the  afternoon ;  the  exudation  of 
nflkj  juioa  takes  place  immediately,  and  it  is 
collected  eailj  on  the  following  morning.  Each 
nt  of  jncirirms  yields,  on  an  ayenge,  a  grain  or 
tvo  of  opram,  and  they  are  repeated  four  or  fiye 
tflnes,  or  as  long  aa  any  jnice  continues  to  flow. 
The  most  fayoonble  state  of  the  weather  is  a  still 
itSMMphere  and  a  moderate  dew,  which  allow  the 
joioe  to  thicken  and  collect  in  irr^[ular  tears, 
these  grains  being  of  a  higher  consistenoeand  of  a 
fom-rHi  colonr  towards  the  suri^Mie,  while  towards 
the  centre  thqr  are  semi-fluid  and  of  a  reddiah- 
vlute  colour.  Opium  in  this  state  is  said  to  be 
*  law.'  Strong  wfiida,  or  a  doudy  sky  preventing 
the  fonnalion  of  dew,  greatly  rednoe  the  quantity 
of  the  produce,  it  being  found  that  the  scarifica- 
tions made  in  the  capaides  become  closed  up  by  the 
i^ght  oQsmg  of  the  juice,  and  a  smaller  quantity 
of  (finm  is  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  an  ex- 
eenftdewoDens  the  incisions,  and  the  juice  drops 
off  the  ofsiues  on  to  the  ground,  and  is  lost,  or 
it  beooBcs  mixed -with  a  large  quantity  of  dew, 
vUeh  retardi^  the  eTapovation  of  the  general 
nam,  and  sepwatea  the  soluble  from  the  insoluble 
paita. 

lo  the  nanufactore  of  opium,  it  is  an  object  of 
the  flnt  haportanee  that  when  first  collected  it 
ihoaU  contam  as  little  moisture  as  possible,  so 
tkat  it  may  be  laiaed  to  the  highest  degree  of 
ipiiBlade  in  the  shortest  time  without  exposing 
to  tfao  air.  Hie  action  of  the  sun's  rays  is  most 
detnnental  to  the  physical  properties  of  opium, 
tumg  it  to  assume  a  bbtck  ductile  apnearanoe. 
The  avenge  consistence  of  the  juice  when  first 
eoBected  is  from  i^jW  to  ■/^consistence.  Thearer- 
age  quantity  produced  in  a  bigha  ia  from  fiye 
to  levai  seen,  aoooiding  to  the  quality  of  the 


llie  eaateriy  winds  of  Patna  are  always  damp, 
aad  their  jxeTakmoe  while  the  fresh  collected 
oaksn  remains  under  a  consistence  of  ^  pro- 
wMa  psrtial  solution  of  it,  espedally  when  it 
oQBtnH  moisfeure,  and  an  exudation  of  dropa  of  a 
Uvk  duning  liquid,  tanned  '  pussawa,'  occurs  on 
the  snfree  df  the  opium.  Tha  pissawa  contains 
naay  of  the  aetire  principles  of  the  drug,  particu- 
jodf  the  leni  of  it.  The  proportion  of  pussawa 
iisQBetiBMs  increased  by  the  fraudulent  admix- 
ton  of  water  by  the  growersi  done  in  the  hope 
that  their  <^um  wifl  be  puroiaaed  by  the  gross 
weight,  but  it  is  paid  for  at  half  the  price  of 
itMdnd  opium,  tiil  Bs.  1.10  ner  seer.  The 
gioweis  keep  their  opium  in  snallow  earthen 
viaHli,  phMed  at  an  auffle  of  about  46^  to  f acili- 
tifee  thedraining  off  of  ue  pussawa,  and  the  direct 
ays  of  the  nn,  dust,  and  impurities  are  carefully 
gMdedayunst.  It  ia  turned  orer  in  the  diahes 
mywewortwa  Poppy  seeds  yield  by  expres- 
■OB  66  nor  eoit.  of  a  bliuid  oil,  of  a  pale-gold 
ttkw,  floid  within  ten  degrees  of  the  freesing 
past  ItaeDainthebaaaratfromdtolOrupees 
pcrBMomd;  ia  used  for  cooking  and  burning.  The 
oil«eaka  remaining  from  it  is  highly  nutritious  for 
caltk 

Peppy  kares  are  used  to  pack  the  opium  cakes 
arhaUL  £aeh  chest  d  <mium  contains  40  balls, 
St  1  seer  7  #hittak  and  3  kutcha  of  opium  per 
«tt-  ]>r.Lfellaay%'lB£Dg|gDBatlieaeedQsed 


Is  obtuned  from .  capsules  that  hare  not  been 
pimctured  for  opium.  Also,  by  reducing  the 
number  of  oapsules  on  a  plant,  the  reminder 
attain  a  greatly  larger  size,  and  yield  a  greater 
quantity  of  opium  of  the  first  quality.' 

In  Asia  Minor  and  Egrgt  the  poppy  growers  do 
not  pierce  the  capsules  from  below  upwards,  as  is 
done  in  India,  but  make  a  out  round  the  capsule 
with  a  knife.  In  Egypt  the  knife  is  carried  twioe 
round. 

China. — Opium  has  been  known  in  China  at 
least  oTer  since  the  Mongol  dynasty.  During  the 
Ming  dynasty  it  came  into  more  general  use  as  an 
astringent  and  sedative  medicine,  in  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  rheumatism,  but  generally  in  combina- 
tion with  other  medicines.  Li-shi-chin  in  his  Pen 
Ts'au  (about  A.D.  1550)  describes  its  collection  in 
a  rery  clear  manner,  and  mentions  the  fact  of  its 
regular  sale  as  a  drug.  All  the  early  writers  are 
silent  as  to  its  use,  except  in  medicine ;  its  nature 
iB  veiy  clearly  explainecl  in  the  work  of  Li-shi- 
chin.  He  caUs  this  herb  the  internal  support. 
That  was  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  centuiy. 
By  the  18th  centuiy  it  must  have  become  a  luxury, 
and  the  mode  of  using  it  by  smoking  is  purely 
Chinese.  During  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Elien 
Lung,  who  reigned  from  1733  to  1796,  a  tariff 
was  regularly  established,  and  the  duty  fixed  at 
three  tads  for  100  catties,  and  2  taels  4  mace  and 
5  candarines  for  fees.  Mr.  Hobson  of  Hankow 
has  shown  that  opium  was  a  recognised  product 
of  the  prefecture  of  Yung-chan  in  the  west  of 
Yunnan  in  the  year  1736.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Sze-chuen  from  India  and  Tibet 
in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  Fully  one-half 
the  best  arable  land  in  Sze-chuen  is  believed  to  be 
now  given  up  in  sprint  to  the  bearing  of  an  annual 
crop  of  poppy;  probably  seven -tenths  of  the 
dwellers  m  towns  in  Sze-chuen  are  habitual  opium 
smokers,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  country 
people  have  adopted  this  seductive  habit  Indian 
opium,  Kung-kan  or  Kwang-t*u,  is  being  competed 
with  by  the  native  drug,  although  the  price  of  the 
former,  anditsname  for  better  flavour,  are  stillkept 
up  by  the  nativepreference  for  it.  Sie-chuen  opium, 
called  Chuen-f  u,  in  good  years,  can  be  produced 
at  half  the  price  of  uie  Indian  drug.  The  best 
Sze-chuen  Snkg  comes  from  K wi-choo  and  Pi-hien ; 
and  of  the  exiaraot  used  for  smoking,  called  Yen- 
kau  and  Shuh-yen,  the  Sze-chuen  opium  yields 
more  than  the  Indian  product  Yunnan  opium 
and  that  from  Kwi-choo  are  called  Nan-t^u,  and 
b^  the  Chinese  are  all  derisively  spoken  of  as 
dirt,  or  as  Yoh-t*u,  medicinal  eartii.  The  opium 
fhmi  Kan-su,  Shen-si,  and  Shmi-si  is  called  Si-tM, 
and  yields  a  good  extract  Since  1839,  a  large 
quantity  of  opium,  some  of  it  of  a  very  inferior 
kind,  is  produced  in  Ho-nanprovince,  and  laigely 
consumed  on  the  spot  Hing-ching-hien,  and 
places  in  Hwang-chau-fu,  all  in  Hu-peh,  produce 
the  drug.  Manchuria,  and  in  fact  all  parte  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  produce  more  or  less  of  this  crop, 
which  is  sown  in  the  tenth  month,  and  is  secured 
by  the  third  month  of  the  next  year. 

The  Portuguese  took  it  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce to  China,  but  up  to  1767  the  average  landed 
waa  200  chests.  After  1767  it  suddenly  increased 
to  1000  cheats,  and  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany in  1773  made  their  first  venture.  They 
repeated  it  in  1776 ;  and  the  drug,  which  cost  in 
CfOcutta  Bs.  500  the  chest,  was  sold  in  China  for 
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SOOdoUan.  In  1794Jndknophimirie  imported  to 
the  extent  of  1600  chests. 

At  this  time  the  Chinese  Government  began 
their  efforts  of  repression.   In  1796,  it  vu  declared 
a  crime  to  smoke  opiton.    Up  till  1842,  it  was 
contraband.    British  adrentarers  continued  to  dis- 
reg^ud  the  Chinese  prohibition,  and  in  the  year 
1839  the  Chinese  autnorities  seized  and  destroyed 
20,000  chests  of  opimn,  the  property  of  British 
subjects  then  in  Chinese  waters.    This  led  to  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  China,  and  the  Chinese 
paid  an  indemnity  for  the  opimn  destroyed,  and 
paid  also  sereral  millions  sterling  as  compensation 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war.    In  1842,  the  treaty 
of  Nankin  released  the  trade.    In  1844,  howeyer, 
the  emperor  was  still  objecting  to  the  national 
weakness  for   opium  being   made  a  source  of 
revenue.    He  said,  *•  It  is  true  that  I  cannot  pre* 
rent  the  introduction  of  the  flowing  poison, — 
gainseeking  and  corrupt  moi  will,  for  profit  and 
sensuality,  defeat  my  wishes;  but  nouing  will 
induce  me  to  derive  a  revenue  from  the  vice  and 
misery  of  my  people.'    In  1800,  the   emperor 
Hea  king  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  its 
importation,  and    prohibiting   its  cultivation  in 
Yunnan.   Nevertheless,  in  1827  the  foreign  imports 
had  increased  to  nearly  10,000  chests  per  annum ; 
ten  years  kter  to  40,000  chests ;  in  1856-57  the 
import  v^as  70,000 ;  and  in  1881  it  was  90,000. 
From  this  rapid  increase  it  is  but  fair  to  con- 
jecture that  the  use  of  the  drug  was,  previous  to 
the  18th  century,  limited  in  China  to  medical  pur- 
poses, and  that,  however  long  it  may  have  been 
cultivated  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  its 
use  as  a  luxuiy  was  limited,  and  even  in  that  pro- 
vince the  cultivation  must  have  been  smalL    On 
the  coast,  however,  Dampier  states  that  the  use  of 
opium  in  his  time  was  great  and  widely  extended, 
and  could  not  therefore  have  been  recently  ac- 
quii«d.     He  states  that  in  1688  he  took  in  at 
Acheen  from  800  to  400  pounds  of  opium  to  trade 
with  at  Malacca,  where  he  diroosed  of  it  privately, 
as  it  was  prohibited.    From  MaJacca,  he  says,  ships 
were  accustomed  to  take  it  to  the  different  Malay 
states,  and  exchange  it  for  pepper  and  other  articles 
of  produce. 

After  the  treaties  of  Tien-tsing  and  Pekin,  opium 
was  declared  a  legal  import  atuie  duty  of  30  taels 

Ser  pikul,  i.e.  about  £10  per  chest,  and  transit 
ues  were  also  arranged.  But  the  treaty  of  1876, 
known  as  the  Chefoo  convention,  which  was 
ne^tiated  between  Sir  Thomas  Wade  and  the 
Chmese  Government,  has  remained  unaccepted  by 
die  British  Government 

In  1880,  the  export  coastwise  to  Hankow  of  Sze- 
chuen  opium  was  927  pikuls.  At  Hankow  it  pays 
an  ad  valorem  export  and  coasting  duty  of  7^  per 
cent.  It  is  known  in  the  trade  as  Chuen-fu,  and 
sells  at  14  taels,  against  15*60  taels  for  Palung 
and  17  taels  for  Yunnan  opium, — ^the  quantity  in 
each  case  being  100  Chinese  ounces  =  -^g  of 
183^  lbs.  avoiMupois.  Yunnan  opium  is  also 
exported. 

Mr.  Edkins  says  that  China  grown  opium  is  not 
palatable  even  to  the  Chinese.  Mr.  CamC)  British 
consul  at  Hankow,  writing  in  1871,  said  that  no 
considerations  of  an  inconsiderable  temporary 
excellence  will  ever  induce  the  rich  to  purohase 
80  inferior  an  article  as  the  native  drug. 

Opium  is  at  present  largely  consumed  in  the 
Archipelago,   in  China,  in  <  the    Indo  -  Chinese 


ootmtries,  and  in  many  parts  of  India,  much  in  the 
same  way  in  which  wine,  ardent  spints,  malt 
liquor,    and   cider    are   consumed    in    Europe. 
Stupor,  reverie,  and  voluptuoos  listlesBieBS  are 
the  immediate  effects  produced.    In  this  state  the 
individual  can  be  at  once  and  easily  aroused  to 
exertion  or  buBiness.    No  sickness,  oonstipatian, 
or  any  other  functional  disturbance  supervenes  on 
each  indulgence.  When  the  habit  is  but  moderately 
followed,  it  appears  to  occasion  no  greater  effect 
than  the  proportionate  indulgence  in  vrine  or  other 
spiritaons  liquorsi    Ito  deleterious  character  has 
been  much  insisted  on,  but  generally  by  parties 
who  have  had  no  experienoe  of  its  effects    like 
any  other  narcotic  or  stimulant,  the  habitual  use  off 
it  is  amenable  to  abuse,  and,  being  more  seductive 
than  other  stimnlants,  perhaps  more  so ;  but  this 
is  certainly  the  utmost  ^lat  can  be  safely  charged 
to  it.    MJUions  consume  it  without  any  perni- 
cious  result,    as   milUons  do  wine  and   spirits 
without  any  evil  consequence.  There  is  not  known 
any  person  of  long  experienoe  and  competent 
judgment  who  has  not  come  to  this  common-sensB 
conclusion.    Dr.  Oxley,  a  nhysician  and  natuTalist 
of  eminence,  and  who  had  had  a  loncer  experience 
than  any  other  man  of  Smgapore,  wnere  there  was 
a  high  rate  of  consmnption  of  the  drug,  gave  the 
following  opinion : — *  The  inordinate  use,  or  latiier 
abuse,  of  we  drug  most  decidedly  does  bring  on 
early  decrepitude,  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  morbid 
state  of  all  the  secretions ;  but  I  have  seen  a  man 
who  had  used  the  drug  for  fifty  years  in  modeia- 
tion  without  any  evu  effects;   and  one  man  I 
recollected  in  Malacca,  who  had  so  used  it,  was 
upwards   of   eighty.    Several  in  the    habit  of 
smoking  it  have  assured  me  that,  in  moderation, 
it  neither  impaired  the  functions  nor  shortened 
life,  at  the  same  time  fully  admitting  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  too  much.'    There  is  not  a  word 
of  this  that  would  not  be  equally  true  of  the  use 
and  abuse  of  ardent  spirits,  wme,  and  perhaps 
even  of  tobacco.    The  historian  of  Sumatra,  whose 
experience  and  good  sense  cannot  be  qaeBlioned» 
came  early  to  the  very  same  conclusion;  and 
the  question  of  its  superiority  over  ardent  qnrits 
appears  to  have  been  for  ever  set  at  rest  by  the 
high  authority  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.      *The 
effect  of  opium,  when  taken  into  the  stcMnach,' 
he  says,  *"  is  not  to  stimulate,  but  to  soothe  t^ 
nervous  system.    It  may  be  otherwise  in  acme 
instances,  but  these  are  rare  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.    The  opinm-eater,'  he  adds,  *  is  in  a 
passive  state,  satisfied  with  his  own  dreamy  con- 
dition, while  under  the  iofluence  of  the  drug.    He 
is  useless,  but  not  mischievous.    It  is  quite  other* 
wise  with  alcoholic  liquors.'    The  editor  baa  seen 
many  smokers  of  the  extract ;  has  purposely  sat 
amongst  them,  for  prolonged  occasiona,  in  an 
opium  saloon  of  Madras,  and  has  seen  in  India 
numerous  children  and  grown*up  people  under  Uie 
influence  of  opium,  without  any  evils  resulting 
from  it. 

Opium,  as  ^a  luxury,  is  consumed  in  different 
ways.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  either  used  in  a 
solid  state,  made  into  pills,  or  a  tincture  in  the 
shape  of  laudanum.  Insidioualv  it  is  given  to 
children  under  a  variety  of  quack  forms,  such  as 
*  Godfrey's  cordial,'  etc  In  India,  the  pure  opium 
is  either  dissolved  in  water  and  so  used,  or  rolled 
into  pilla  It  is  there  a  common  native  practioe 
to  give  it  to  children  when  yeiy  young,  by  mothers 
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who  require  to  work  and  cumot  at  the  Ame'tiine 
attend  to  their  offspring.  In  Raipntana,  it  is 
diatdyed  in  water,  and  the  solution,  called 
kanmba,  is  sipped.  There,  and  in  the  Panjab, 
a  deeoetion  or  infusion,  oalled  poet,  is  made  by 
steeping  the  nnrqpe  poppy  heaa  in  water.  In 
China,  anally  an  extract  of  it  is  smoked,  or  is, 
in  some  form  or  other,  swallowed.  In  Bali,  it  is 
fint  mixed  with  China  paper,  and  when  to  be 
and  it  is  idled  up  with  the  fibres  of  a  par- 
ticolar  kind  of  plantain,  and  inserted  into  a 
hole  made  at  the  end  of  a  small  bamboo,  and 
HDoked.  In  Java  and  Sumatra,  it  is  often  mixed 
with  ngar  and  the  ripe  fmit  of  the  plantain.  In 
Tukar,  it  is  nsoally  taken  in  the  form  of  pills, 
aad  those  who  do  so  avoid  drinking  any  water 
alter  swallowing  them,  as  this  is  sud  to  prodnoe 
Tiolent  colie ;  but  to  make  it  more  palatable,  it  is 
•ooaednMs  mixed  with  ajTap%  or  thickened  juices ; 
in  this  form,  however,  it  is  less  intoxicating,  and 
rBMnbles  mead.  It  la  then  taken  with  a  spoon, 
or  II  dried  in  small  cakes,  with  the  words  Ma-sha- 
aUih  im(nnted  on  them.  When  the  dose  of  two 
or  three  drachms  a  day  no  longer  produces  the 
bestific  intoxication  so  eap^erly  sought  by  the 
opiophsgi,  they  mix  the  opium  witb  other  drugs, 
tt  then  ads  as  a  stimulant.  Besides  being  UMd 
in  the  ihape  of  pills,  it  is  frequently  mixra  with 
heOebore  aad  hemp,  and  forms  an  electuary  known 
by  the  name  of  majun,  whose  properties  are 
diiereit  from  that  of  opium  or  its  extract,  and 
1017  accoont  for  the  want  of  similitude  in  the 
effect  of  the  drug  on  the  Turk  and  die  Chinese. 
The  majon  electuaiv  in  use  in  India  is  yariously 
eon^Kinnded.  In  we  Panjab,  Bajputana,  Sind, 
Catch,  Gajerat,  Hindustan,  the  Mahratta  country, 
in  Trfinpma,  hj  some  of  the  various  races,  also  in 
Aaun,  ya  Burma^  as  also  among  the  Chinese  and 
the  Malajs,  it  is  being  more  imd  more  used  in 
larioQS  fmrms  as  a  nervous  sedative,  and  in  Raj- 
pQtana,  Asmm,  Burma,  and  China  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  occasion  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  many 
i^Vding  the  future  of  the  races  using  it.  The 
lioul,  a  Dravidiui  people  of  the  south  of  India, 
■ad  the  Aryans  of  India,  do  not,  however,  use  it 
in  any  form.  It  is  a  matter  of  race  proclivities, 
and  the  Indo-Gennanic  tribes  of  Europe  have 
aefer  taken  to  it 

la  China,  sinoe  the  early  part  of  the  19th  oen- 
toy,  the  emperors  and  the  literati  have  been 
■tnvmg  to  restrain  the  people  from  its  use,  and 
the  raoe  efforts  to  effect  their  object  have  twice 
hiOQ^t  on  them  unfortunate  wars  with  Great 
Britain.  But  the  action  taken  by  the  Chinese 
tovards  foreign  importers  has  neither  evinced  a 
hnowladge  of  man's  wants,  nor  has  it  been  in  keep- 
ing vith  their  treatment  of  their  own  peasantiy, 
*ho  are  euMvating  the  popny  all  over  China,  and 
tvo-tiurds  of  the  opium  used  in  that  country  is  of 
BatiTe  manufacture. 

The  craving  for  a  nervous  stimulant  to  remove 
<at«ae,  to  a^y  irritabilitv,  to  lighten  care,  and 
todiqwl  gloom,  is  universal,  and  seeks  satisfaction 
ninany  ways,  aa  in  the  use  of  alcohol,  hemp, 
Jpsni,  tobacco,  tcA,  coffee,  chloral  hydrate,  eau-de- 
Cologne.  The  mind  often  seeks  a  lull, — ^there  is  a 
MtaEBl  craving  for  some  soothing  stuff.  The 
ChiBeae  aathonties  strove  to  prevent  its  importa- 
JJI^  but  a  great  national  ap|)etite  for  any  article 
«  ttusompfion  haa  its  foundauon  in  tiie  real  wants 
<■  the  pe^le,  who  manifest  a  piedileGtion  for  it. 


So  long  as  man  demands  temporary  confusion  of 
mind  and  oblivion  of  hia  woes  and  cares,  so  long 
will  he  find  means  of  obtaining  these  ends,  and 
smugglers  in  armed  opium-dippers  landed  it  along 
the  oMst  It  would  have  b^u  possible  for  them 
to  prevent  the  poppy  being  grown  in  China,  seeing 
that  three  months  are  required  for  its  ripeniDg ; 
and  the  Indian  Government  adopted  this  plan  with 
regard  to  many  of  its  provinces  by  Axst  1  of  1878, 
which  provides  that,  except  in  aistricts  specially 
exempted,  no  one  shall  cultivate  the  poppy,  manu- 
facture, possess,  or  transport  opium,  under  pain 
of  imprisonment  and  fine. 

In  exoesB,  as  with  other  excesses,  the  effect 
can  only  be  injurious.  But^  as  Consul  Lay  says, 
^  in  Chma  tlie  spendthrift,  the  man  of  lewd  habits, 
the  drunkard,  and  a  lajrge  assortment  ol  bad 
characters,  slide  into  the  opium-smoker,  hence  the 
drug  seems  to  be  chargeable  with  all  the  vices  of 
the  country.'  The  moderate  use  of  opium  is  not 
only  not  injurious,  but  has  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  constitution,  improving  the  health,  and  ward- 
ing off  sickness.  And  Consul  Gardner,  who  visited 
many  opium  saloons,  tells  us  of  the  Protestai^t 
Christians,  who  are  prohibited  opium,  and  are 
disBuadedfrom  early  marriage,  that  many  die  from 
consumption.  Chinese  told  him  that  they  took  to 
opium-smoUng  to  check  blood-spitting. 

Dr.  Frederick  Porter  Smith,  M.B.,  a  medical  mis- 
sionary in  China,  tells  us  that  the  moderate  use 
of  the  opium  pipe  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
health  of  those  who  practise  it  He  adds,  how- 
ever, that  the  positive  .necessity  of  improving  or 
increasing  the  extract  used  leads  to  the  loaa  of 
the  volitional,  digestive,  and  sexual  powers,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  ^^sdual  degradation  of  the 
man.  Consul  Grardner  himself  smoked  opium  for 
a  time,  but  suddenly  stopped  it,  and  suffered  in- 
convenience. But  a  moderate  opium  pipe  soothes 
the  system,  lessens  coughs  and  consumptive  ten- 
dencies,  and  is  a  prophylactic  against  marsh  fever 
and  malaria  generally.  Mr.  Storrs  Turner  charac- 
terized it  as  *  a  pacific  and  pHolite  vice.'  Similar 
to  the  smoking  of  tobacco,  cigars,  or  cavendish, 
opium  -  smokii^  entices  away  from  the  use  ol 
ardent  spirits.  Before  its  introduction  into  China, 
there  was  a  great  deal  more  of  intemperance  from 
alcoholic  intoxicants  than  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
land.  Excess  of  ardent  ^mts  is,  in  any  countiy, 
more  injurious  than  excess  in  tobacco  or  opium- 
smoking.  On  the  average  European  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  smoke  tobacco,  the  smoking  of  opium  in 
the  Chinese  fashion  will  not  have  any  perceptible 
effect 

Maharaja  Narendra  Krishna  says  that  manj^r  of 
the  elderiy  and  old  Hindus  of  Bengal  take  opium, 
and  that  not  a  few  young  men  wean  themselves 
from  drinking  habits  by  betaking  themselves  to 
opium.  When  taken  by  the  camel-feeders  in  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Western  Rajputana,  it  enables  the 
men  to  subsist  on  scanty  food,  and  to  bear  without 
injury  the  excessive  cold  of  tiie  desert  winter 
night,  and  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  Opduqi 
in  Bajputana  acts  as  a  preventive  of  nudarious 
fever.  In  the  fens  of  En^and,  a  whole  population 
use  opium  as  a  prophylactic  against  ague. 

Extr€u:t  of  Opium  is  the  form  in  which,  in  China, 
Further  India,  and  the  Archipelago,  the  drug  is 
employed  in  opium-amokinff.  This  is  known  in 
the  Straits  Settlements  as  CJhandoo.  It  is  called 
by  the  Chinese  Ten-kau,  also.Shuh-yen.    More  of 
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the  eztMct  is  said  to  be  eot  from  tbe  Sse-ohuen 
opiam  than  from  ^e  Inoian  product  Ohandoo 
iff  usually  made  by  tbe  keepers  of  the  opium 
saloons,  who  are  heavily  taxed  and  squeeied. 
Rich  people  and  Buddhist  priests  make  their  own 
chanooo. 

The  opium,  as  received  at  Singapore  from  Cal- 
cutta, is  in  lx>xes  containing  forty  balls,  each  of 
the  size  of  a  82  lb.  cannon  shot  These  balls  are 
enclosed  in  a  husk  of  compressed  poppy  leaves, 
and  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  moist  opium 
inside,  but  which  in  this  state  is  unfit  for  con- 
sumption, for  which  it  is  prepared  by  four  processes, 
in  tne  following  manner: — About  three  or  four 
o*clock  in  the  morning,  fires  are  lighted,  and,  as 
*  the  first  process,  a  ball  is  divided  into  two  equal 
halves  by  one  man,  who  scoops  out  with  his  fingers 
the  soft  part  inside,  and  throws  it  into  an  earthen 
dish ;  frequently  during  the  operation  moistening 
and  wai^iing  his  hands  m  another  vessel,  the  water 
of  which  is  carefully  preserved,  into  which  also  is 
thrown  the  hardened  poppy  leaf  husks,  when  all 
the  removeable  opium  is  ootained.  In  the  second 
operation,  the  husks  are  boiled  until  all  tiieir 
adhering  opium  is  dissolved,  and  then  strained 
through  a  <£)uble  filter  of  dotli  and  China  paper. 
The  strained  fluids  are  then  mixed  with  the  opmm 
that  was  scooped  out  in  the  first  operation,  and 
bdled  down  m  a  large  iron  pot  to  Uie  consist- 
ence of  treacle.  The  refuse  is  dried  and  sold  to 
Chinese,  who  adulterate  good  opium  with  it ;  and 
the  filter  paper  is  used  by  the  Chinese  as  an  ex- 
ternal application  in  affections  of  the  lower  bowels. 
In  the  mrd  operation,  the  dissolved  treacle-like 
mass  is  seethed  over  a  charcoal  fire,  strong  and 
steady  but  not  fierce  temperature,  during  which 
it  is  worked,  spread  out,  and  again  and  again 
worked  up  to  expel  the  water,  but  prevent  it  burn- 
ing. When  brought  to  the  proper  consistence,  it 
is  divided  into  haS-a-dozen  lots,  each  of  which  is 
spread  like  a  plaster  on  a  nearly  flat  iron  pot,  to 
the  depth  of  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch, 
and  then  scored  in  all  directions  to  allow  the  equal 
application  of  heat  One  pot  after  another  is  then 
placed  over  the  fire,  turned  rapidly  round,  then 
reversed,  so  as  to  expose  the  opium  itself  to  the 
full  heat  of  the  red  fire.  This  is  repeated  three 
tunes,  the  time  and  proper  heat  being  judged  by 
the  workman  from  the  aroma  and  colour.  In  this 
part  of  the  process  the  greatest  delicacy  is  de- 
manded, for  a  little  more  or  less  fire  would  destrov 
the  morning's  work,  or  800  or  more  dollars*  worth 
of  opium.  The  head  workmen  in  Singapore  are 
men  who  have  learned  their  trade  in  Cmna,  and 
from  their  great  experience  are  i»id  yery  high 
wages.  The  fourih  operation  consists  in  re-dis- 
^Iving  this  fired  opium  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  boiling  it  in  copper  vessels  tall  it  be 
reduced  to  the  consistence  of  the  chandoo  of  the 
shops,  tiie  degree  of  tenacity  being  the  index  of 
its  complete  preparation,  which  is  judged  of  by 
drawing  it  out  by  sHps  of  bamboo.  The  quantity 
of  chandoo  obtained  oy  the  soft  opium  is  about  75 
per  cent  But  from  the  gross  opium,  that  is,  in- 
cluding the  opium  and  the  husk,  the  proportion  is 
not  more  thim  from  50  to  54  per  cent  In  this 
lengthened  seething  process,  the  chandoo  or  ex- 
tract becomes  less  irritating  and  more  soporific, 
the  vegetable  matter,  the  resm  and  oil,  the  extract- 
ive matter  and  a  little  opimn,  being  all  thrown  out 
in  the  refuse  matter,    llie  quantity  of  the  extract 
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or  chandoo  obtuned  from  opium  depends  mudi 
on  the  skill  of  the  workman.  But  the  produce 
from  new  <mium  is  almost  10  per  cent,  higher 
tiian  from  old.  Malwa  and  Persian  ophun  yield 
almost  equally;  and  the  opiums  of  the  Chinese 
districts  all  vary.  In  1881,  Surgeon  -  Major 
Sheppard  analyst  samples  of  Shan-si  and  Amoj 
opium,  and  found  them  yielding  a  better  extract 
than  Patna  or  Behar,  but  dSident  in  aroma. 
The  burning  of  this  extract,  in  an  incomplete 
manner,  as  is  carefully  practised  by  the  Chinese, 
yields  a  smoke,  containing  sundry  incomprehensible 
empyreumatic  compouncb  unknown  to  the  chemist, 
but  producing  by  absorption  into  the  pulmcmary 
vessels  a  soothing  torpor.  The  person  abont  to 
use  the  pipe  lies  down  and  lights  the  dm^  at 
the  flame  of  a  candle ;  the  shrivelled  skin  of  tbe 
emaciated,  confirmed  opium-smoker  fills  out  with 
a  soft  warmth,  the  breathing  becomes  fall,  the 
pulse  slow  and  full,  and  in  a  few  minates  there 
u  a  seeming  loss  of  consciousness.  The  habit 
can  be  and  is  frequently  broken  off.  The  use  of 
ammoniated  valerian  tincture,  the  employment  of 
nux  vomica  and  other  tonics,  the  temponury  smok- 
ing of  the  powdered  root  of  Uie  Aucklandia  oostus, 
and  above  all,  the  regular  provinon  of  wholesome 
food  for  both  body  and  mind,  are  among  the  plans 
which  may  be  adopted,  along  with  occasional 
disdpUnarv  measures,  for  the  cure  of  the  habit. 

An  adulterated  chandoo  is  prepared  on  a  Isorge 
scale  by  mixing  the  ashes  of  the  opium  pipe  with 
the  raw  opium,  which  facilitate  the  wmlrfng  of 
the  watery  infusion,  and  this  is  further  filtered  and 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  extract, 
which  is  combustible  in  the  opium  pipe  held  in  the 
flame  of  a  small  lamp.  This  extract,  when  con- 
sumed, leaves  a  refuse,  consisting  of  chazeoal, 
empyreumatic  oil,  some  of  the  salts  of  opium,  and  a 
part  of  the  chandoo  not  consumed.  One  ounce  of 
chandoo  gives  nearly  half  an  ounce  of  this  ref  use, 
called  tye  or  tinco.  This  is  smoked  and  swallowed 
by  the  poorer  classes,  who  only  pay  half  the  price 
of  chandoo  for  it  When  smoked,  it  yields  a 
further  refuse,  called  sam-shing,  and  this  even  is 
used  by  the  stOl  poorer,  although  it  contains  a 
very  small  quantity  of  the  narcotic  principle. 
Sam-shinff,  however,  is  never  smoked,  as  it  can- 
not fumiiui  any  smoke,  but  is  swallowed,  and  that 
not  unfrequently  mixed  with  arrack.  Nothing  is 
lost  by  the  Chinese  practised  manipulator.  P^m 
the  ash  about  50  per  cent  of  a  smokeable  extanact 
is  obtained  It  is  this  adulterated  article  that 
enables  the  opium  saloon  to  sell  opium  at  appar- 
ently cost  pnce,  the  ash  paying  for  the  light, 
attendance,  house  rent,  ana  profit  Chandoo  has 
never  been  analvzed ;  it  is  often  adulterated  ;  75 
per  cent  is  obtamedfrom  soft  opium,  50  to  64  per 
cent  from  the  gross  opium,  t.e.  including  the  hnsk. 
In  the  lost  portion,  what  has  disappeared  of  the 
opium  alkaloids — ^morphia,  narcotine,  codeia,  etc. 
— has  never  been  shown,  nor  what  is  the  com- 
position of  the  resulting  chandoo.  Sir  Qeoi^ 
fiirdwood  says  that  none  of  the  actire  principles 
of  opium  are  volatilizable,  t.e.  smokeable;  and 
what  chandoo  smoke  is  remains  unknown.  Chan* 
doo  is  largely  exported  from  China. 

Adulteration, — The  ralue  of  opium  increases  far 
a  short  time  by  age ;  but  this  soon  ceases  to  be 
the  case,  and  Turkey  opium  in  particular  deteri* 
orates  unless  oaref nlly  preserved  from  the  air.  To 
be  cabled  to  judge  of  good  opium,  one  must  be 
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well  Mqiuinted  vith  the  different  varietieB  of 
it»  tbeir  leBpectiTe  ooIooxb,  tastes,  and  teztares, 
as  well  as  toe  Datoral  d^^ree  of  moisture,  and  see 
that  no  mechanical  adnuxtores  are  apparent,  nor 
left  on  a  filter.  The  modes  of  adultenting  opinm 
are  various.  Poimded  leaves,  catechn,  oow-cniDg, 
ooane  sugar,  and  many  other  ingredients,  are  ns^ 
for  this  purpose: 

I>r.  Boyle  says  the  most  in jnrious  fraud  is  that 
of  washing  out  the  soluble  and  most  yaluable  parts 
of  ommn,  and  bringing  the  residual  mass  for  sale. 
In  this  case  the  opium  loses  its  translucencnr  and 
rednesi  of  colour,  also  its  adhesnreness.  Sand, 
clayey  mud,  sugar,  molasses,  cow-dnug,  datura 
lesTcs,  the  glutiaons  juice  of  iSgle  marmelos, 
and  eren  pounded  poppy  seed,  are  employed  to 
adulterate  opium.  Malwa  opium  (rften  contains 
ofl  and  other  matters  obtained  by  the  expression 
of  tiie  poppy  heads.  Some  kinds  of  opium  from 
which  Diorphia  has  been  extracted  luiye  been 
oeeasioDaDy  met  with  in  European  commerce. 
Adnheration,  in  China,  is  by  adding  mud,  sesa- 
mnn,  and  hemp  seeds,  and  an  extract  from  the 
fndt  of  tiie  Sophora  Japonica ;  but  ihe  Bey.  Dr. 
F.  P.  Smith,  M.R,  says  it  is  less  tampered  with 
than  f ofcttn  opium. 

In  Ihe  Indian  drying  room,  the  balls  of  opium 
are  Mile  to  be  attacked  by  weevils  during  moist 
winda 

Omam  greatly  Taries  as  to  its  alkaloids.  Sir 
W.  O'Sha^hnessy  found  that  the  morphia  and 
sattotine  in  the  Bebar  opium  ranged  from  1}  to 
lOf  per  cent  The  Pharmacographia  notices  six- 
teen aatuial  alkaloids. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  percentage  of  the  popula-* 
lion  of  the  Fan  jab,  of  Rajputana,  of  T^gana,  the 
Centnd  Provinces,  and  the  Mahrattas  use  opium, — 
flie  infants  most  largely.  Deputy  Surgeon-General 
Moore,  during  1870,  found  678  per  cent,  of  the 
OQt-patients  at  Rajputana  dispensaries  using  opium 
in  the  form  of  a  solution  or  cold  infusion,  called 
mal-paoL  In  another  inquiry,  however,  he  found 
the  percentage  11*82  out  of  36,686  persons  to  be 
--vales,  68-82 ;  females,  10-74;  children,  25*94. 
He  found  that  all  childfen  get  anuJ-paul.  Other 
ConiiBthanamal-pani  are  only  *81.  Those  usmg 
opinm  in  Baiputana  do  not,  as  a  very  general  rule, 
indulge  in  aloc^L 

In  fioxma  it  is  smoked,  and  the  quantity  im- 
ported has  greatly  increased,  even  more  rapidly 
wt  the  population.  The  consumption  there  of 
IM  was  doubled  in  1879,  while  the  population 
f  1868-69  was  2,895,985,  and  in  187^-79  H  was 
«i088,902.  There  is  a  continuous  flow  of  immi- 
gnstsfran  China  (the  Chinese  in  1881  numbered 
llfSU),  and  their  use  of  the  opium  pipe  is 
l^^^boot  any  bad  results.  Amongst  the  Burmese, 
wwerer,  the  demoralization,  misery,  -and  ruin 
Fi|^dbBced  by  onium-smoking  presents  a  painful 


wages  are  ooinparatively  low,  it  does  not  exceed 
40  grains.   In  Cnina,  Mr.  Brereton  estimated  that, 
in  1881,  out  of  a  population  of  400,000,000  the 
opium  -  smokers  were  8,000,000.    Of  these,  the 
smokers  of  foreign  opium  are  estimatedat  1,000,000. 
The  total  estimated  value  of  the  opium  smoked  is 
£25,000,000  sterling,  yiz.  Indian,  £16,800,000; 
Chinese,  £8,400,000.     At  these  estimates,  the 
smokers  of  foreign  opium  spend  lid.  per  man 
daily,  and  the  sm^ers  of  Chinese  opium  2^.  daily. 
Sir  Robert  Earths   introductory  note  to  tiao 
reports  and  statistics  on  opium  and  opium-smoking 
says : — *  In  round  numbers,  the  annual  importation 
of  foreign  opium  may  be  said  to  amount  to  100,000 
chests,  or,  allowing  100  catties  to  each  diest, 
10,000,000  catties  (the  catty  is  the  Chinese  nound  { 
one  catty  is  equal  to  one  pound  and  a  tiiira  avoir* 
dupois).    When  boUed  down  and  converted  into 
what  is  known  as  **  prepared  opium,"  the  raw  drug 
loses  about  80  per  cent,  in  weight ;  accordingly, 
10,000,000  catties  of  the  unprepared  drug  im« 
ported  reach  the  handsof  retailers  as,  say,  7,000,000 
catties  of  preparea  opiuuL    The  catty  is  divided 
into  16  liang  (ounces),  and  the  liang  into  tenths 
called  maoe ;  in  7,000,000  catties  there  are,  there- 
fore, 1,120,000,000  mace  of  prepared  opium  for 
smc^ers.    Before  reaching  tlie  smoker,  opium  pays 
the  Chinese  Government  import  duty  and  Iikin 
taxes  amounting  to,  sav,  100  tMis,  and  is  then  sold 
at,  say,  800  taeb  of  Chinese  sycee  or  sQver  (£3=3 
10  taels)  ^  100  catties ;  thus  the  total  quanti^ 
retailed — ie,  imported — may  be  said  to  be  paid 
for  with  56,000,000  taels,  or  £16,800,000,  and 
one  mace  of  prepared   opium  is  consequently 
worth,  say,  about  8^d.  (English).    Divided  by  the 
number  of  days  in  the  year,  the  quantity  of  pre- 
pared opium  smoked  daily  may  be  said  to  be 
8,068,413  mace,  and  the  value  11,046,573d.  or 
£46,027.    Average  smokers  consume  three  maoe 
of  prepared  opium,  and  spend  about  10}d.  daily. 
This  quantity  is  the  same  as  6-15ths  of  an  ounce 
avoiraupoiB,  and  suffices  for  from  30  to  40  pipes 
^«.6.  wniffs,  draws,  or  inhahitions.    If  we  cuvide 
the  total  number  of  mace  consumed  daUy  bv  the 
total  quantity  each  average  smoker  consumes  daily, 
we  find  that  there  are  in  round  numbers  above 
1,000,000  smokers  of  foreign  opium.    The  popula- 
tion of  China  is  spoken  of  as  amounting  to  more 
than  400,000,000,  and  may  fairly  be  pronounced 
to  be  something  above  800,000,000.    Estimating 
the  population  at  800,000,0()0,  and  opium-smokers 
at  1,000,000,  and  proceeding  with  the  calcula- 
tion, the  result  is  that  3^  in  every  1000  smoke, 
— ^that  is,  that  opium  -  smokinff  is  practised  by 
one-third  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
In  addition  to   the  foreign  drug,  there  la  also 
the  native  product.     Reflable  statiBtics  cannot 
be  obtained  respecting  the  total  quantity  pro- 
duced.   Ichang,  Uie  port  nearest  Sze-chuen,  the 


pKtore.    The  (Chinese  in  Burma  are  'dibgenUy   province  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  the 


eagaged  in  all  the  avocations  of  life.  (The  Bur- 
Mie,  at  all  times  indolent  and  averse  to  regular 
■ooor,  can  support  themselves  by  working  one 
w  m  three,  and  they  have  been  unablo  to  resist 
^templdaon. 

In  the  Biitiah  settlement  of  Singapore,  owing 
^Hshi^^  nie  of  wages,  and  the  prevalence  of  a 
j*J^^y°P^^^^^  the  consumption  is  at  the  rate 
w  aboutSSO  mins  a  year  for  each  person.  In 
^^^  vhere  the  Chinese  do  not  compose  above 
<^  m  a  hoiidied  of  the  population,  and  where 


chief  producer  and  chief  consumer  of  native 
opium,  estimates  the  total  production  of  native 
opium  at  25,000  chests  annually ;  while  another 
port,  Ningpo,  far  away  on  the  coast,  estimates  it 
at  265,0(K)  chests.  Treating  all  such  replies  as 
merely  so  many  guesses,  there  are,  it  la  to  be  re- 
marked, two  statements  which  may  be  taken  as 
facts  in  this  connection :  the  one  is  that,  so  far  as 
we  know  to-dav,  the  native  opium  produced  does 
not  exceed  the  foreign  import  m  quantity ;  and  the 
other,  that  native  opium  was  Imown,  produced, 
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iind  used  long  before  any  Europeans  began  the 
sale  of  the  foreign  drug  along  the  coast.  Grant- 
ing, then,  that  the  natire  prodact  eqoals  the 
foreign  import,  and  that  100,000  chests  are  pro- 
duced annually,  and  granting  also  that  this  quan- 
tity, vhen  prepared,  provides  1,120,000,000  mace 
of  preparea  opium  for  the  annual  consumption  of 
1,000,000  additional  smokers,  the  number  of 
opium-smokers  in  China  may  be  said  to  be  in  all 
2,000,000,  or  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
population.  The  natire  product  sells  for  one-half 
the  price  obtained  for  the  foreign  drug,  and  may 
be  estimated  to  be  paid  for  with,  say,  £8,400,000 
by  1,000,000  smokers,  who  spend  about  5^  a- 
piece  ddily.  The  total  amount  spent  by  China  on 
this  luxury  produced  at  home  and  imported  from 
abroad  is  thus,  say,  £25,000,000  annually. 

*'  Examined  in  tiiis  way,  the  results  arrired  at 
are  that  200,000  chests,  or  aknost  18,000  tons 
(1680  catties =1  ton),  of  unprepared  opium  are 
consumed  annually  by  2,000,000  opium-smokers ; 
that  these  smokers  eroend  £25,000,000  on  opium ; 
that  this  is  an  expenditure  of,  say,  from  5d.  to  lid. 
daily  by  indiridual  smokers ;  and  that  all  the 
smokers  amount  to  only  two-thirds  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  population.  If  more  than  three  mace 
a-piece  is  consumed  daily  by  smokers,  then  smokers 
are  less  numerous ;  if  less  than  three  mace,  then 
smokers  are  more  numerous,  and  smoking  indiyi- 
dually  less  harmful.  The  truth  is  that  many  smoke 
more  than  three  mace  and  many  less,  but  nom  the 
statistical  point  of  yiew  it  is  safe  to  say  that  opium- 
smokers  in  China  constitute  simply  two-thirds  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  population.  On  the  supposi- 
tion eyen  that  the  quantity  of  natiye  opium  pro- 
duced is  ten  times  that  of  the  fordgn  opium  im- 
ported, the  total  will  not  yet  suffice  for  the  con- 
sumption of  eyen  four  per  cent  of  the  population. 
Four  per  cent,  is  a  small  percentage,  but  m  China 
it  means  12  millions  of  people.  It  is  hardly 
credible,  howeyer,  that  natiye  opium  is  produced 
in  such  quantity ;  but  whateyer  the  number  of 
opium-smokers  may  really  be, — ^and  allowing  that 
many  people  smoke  without  injury, — ^tiiere  must 
in  any  case  be  a  percentage  of  smokers  for  whom 
the  habit  works  nothing  but  eyil. 
' ^  'Chinese  who  haye  studied  the  opium  ques- 
tion are  opposed  to  a  traffic  which  more  or  less 
harms  smokers,  now  numbering,  say,  orer  two 
millions,  and  annually  increasing;  at  the  same 
time,  they  admit  that  opium  proyides  a  large 
reyenue,  tiiat  expenditure  for  opium  and  liability 
to  the  incidence  of  opium  taxation  touch  an  in- 
finitesimally  small  percentage  of  the  population, 
and  that  neither  the  finances  of  the  State,  nor  the 
wealth  of  its  people,  nor  the  growth  of  its  popida- 
tion,  can  be  specially  damaged  by  a  luxury  which 
only  draws  from  5d.  to  lid.  a-piece  a  day  from  the 
pockets  of  those  who  indulge  in  it,  and  which  is 
indulged  in  by  only  two-thiids  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  population.  They  admit  all  this,  but  they  do 
not  find  in  either  the  rerenue  produced  or  the 
statistical  demonstration  of  its  percentage  in- 
nocuousness,  any  sufficient  reason  for  welcoming 
the  growth  of  the  trade  or  for  desisting  from  the 
attempt  to  check  the  consumption  of  opium.* 

The  opium  sold  by  public  auction  in  Calcutta 
18  termed  '  proyision '  opium.  This  is  mostiy  ex- 
ported to  China.  But  in  addition  to  the  quantity 
exported,  about  4000  chests  of  BengsJ  opium  are 


consumed    in  India.     This  is  termed  'abkari.' 


During  the  twenty  yean  up  to  1881,  the  annual 
ayerage  production  of  '  proyision  *  opimn  was 
50,154  chests,  and  in  that  period  the  price  of 
crude  opium  yaried  from  Rs.  4.8  to  Rs.  5  a  seer. 
llie  actual  cost  of  a  chest  of  Bengal  opiinn^  in- 
cluding interest  on  the  capital  and  all  indirect 
charges,  is  as  follows : — 


68  leers  2  chittak  at  75'  coxunatenoe,    Behar. 

equals  78  aeen  at  70*  oonaiatence,  at  At  70". 

Bs.  5  per  aeer, Bb.  365  Rs.  341 

Ooet  of  manuf aotore  and  packing,  inte- 

reft  on  capital,  charges  for  peniions, 

and  laaye  allowamoM  of  offioen,       •  71  €6 


Being  an  ayerage  of  B«.  421. 


Ba.  436  Bo.  407 


The  weight  of  a  chest  is  140  lbs.  ayoirdupois. 
The  ayerage  price  realized  on  a  chest  of  Bengal 
opium  for  the  ten  years  ending  1880-81  mav  be 
taken  at  Rb.  1280 ;  the  ayerage  profit,  therefore, 
may  be  taken  at  Rs.  1280  -  421  =  Rs.  859.  Malwa 
opium  is  a  product  of  that  natiye  state,  and  as  it 
passes  through  a  British  Indian  port  for  shipnaLent, 
the  British  Indian  Goyemment  leyies  a  duty  on  it 
of  Rs.  700  a  chest.  The  ayerage  number  of  chests 
of  Beng^  opium  sold  in  the  ten  years  up  to 
1880-81  was  49,387.  But  in  1881  the  quantily 
being  offered  for  sale  was  56,400  cheats.  To 
secure  a  continuous  supply  of  56,000  chests  of 
Bengal  opium  yearly,  the  Goyemment  of  India 
maintain  a  reserye.  The  quantity  so  stored  was 
in  1881  only  21,752  chests,  whUe  in  1878  it  had 
been  48,482  chests. 

The  British  Indian  income  from  the  opium  mono- 
poly is  obtained  bjr  two  principal  means,  namely,  by 
a  system  of  allowing  the  cultiyation  c^  the  poppy 
by  the  natiVes  of  British  India  on  account  A 
Goyemment,  and  by  the  impost  of  a  heavy  duty 
on  opium  grown  and  manufactured  in  foreign 
states,  but  brought  in  transit  to  a  British  port  for 
exportation.  The  former  system  obtains  in  Ben^^ 
the  latter  in  Bombay.  According  to  the  state- 
ments published,  Bengal  opium  yields  a  profit  of 
78.  6d.  per  lb.,  whilst  the  duty  levied  in  BcMnbay 
Presidency  is  only  equal  to  a  surplus  of  5b.  8oL 
per  lb. 

The  gross  revenue,  the  e]q>enditure  charts, 
and  the  net  reyenue  on  account  of  opium  in  the 
Bengal  and  Bombay  Presidencies  from  1870-71  to 
1880-^1  are  as  under.  The  receipts  from  pro- 
vision opium  and  the  cost  price  of  opium  sold  to 
the  excise  department  are  moluded.  The  receipts 
realized  by  the  provincial  governments  on  the  sale 
of  opium  are  not  included. 


l«71-72, 
1872-73, 
1873-74, 
1874-76, 
1876-76, 
1876-77, 
1877-78, 
1878-79, 
1879-80, 
1880-81, 


OroM  RevmiTie. 

£9,268,869 
8,684,691 
8,324,879 
8,666,328 
8,470,691 
9,122,428 
9,182,608 
9,397,762 
10,817,300 
10,479,942 


Bzpeadltnre. 

£1,696,646 
1,814,268 
2,001,280 
2,341,282 
2,217,861 
2,841,644 
2,669,604 
1,697,792 
2,067,492 
2,028,767 


Net  RayoniiQ. 

£7,667,S13 
6,870,423 
6,323,509 
6^216^046 
6,262,740 
.6,280,784 
6,523,099 
7,699,970 
8,249,808 
8,451,185 


The  receipts  by  the  Government  of  India,  under 
the  head  of  opium,  include  three  items,  vis.  (1) 
the  money  realised  at  the  Calcutta  auction  sales ; 
(2)  the  receipts  from  the  Malwa  pass  duty;  (8) 
the  cost  price  money  credited  by  the  excise  de- 
partment to  the  opium  department.  For  the  ten 
yearn  up  to  1881,  the  re-sale  under  the  excise 
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tegnbtioitt,  on  acooanfc  of  the  Bfele  of  fioiigal 
opiiim,  unoimted  to  £381,000. 

The  rerenae  of  British  India  from  this  sonrce  is 
doubtlen  a  reiy  serious  amount  to  risk,  but  the 
following  will  show  that  it  had  risen  with  a  bound 
sboe  1840,  iJter  the  first  war,  and  also  possibly 
SBce  steam-slnpa  r^koed  the  sailing  clippers : — 

QxoM  Bemnu.  Bzpenditore.    Net  Revenue. 

18ttMH,  .  .  £372,502  £105,381  £267.121 

t810-U,  .  .  935,996  96,188  839,808 

Iffl^-a,  .  .  1,436,432  135,726  1,300,706 

im^  .  •  1,341,988  319.964  1,022,024 

1840-41,  .  .  1,430,499  556,222  874,277 

Ittfr^  .  •  3,795,300  1,044,952  2.750,348 

IttO^l,  .  .  6,676,759  918,467  5,758,292 

Hie  prices  obtained  for  the  <mium  have,  as  with 
olher  products,  varied  with  the  demand.  Between 
1850-61  and  1880-81,  the  average  price  per  chest 
of  Bengil  opium  realized  in  each  year  at  the 
Gofremment  sidw  has  ranged  from  between  £74, 
%.  and  £184, 13&  lid ;  and  as  the  chest  contains 
140  lbs.,  these  prices  role  from  aboat  lOs.  6d.  to 
£1, 7iL  the  lb.  avdniiipois. 

llie  opnun  monopoly  of  the  British  Indian 
GofcnuMnt  is  deemed  essentially  necessary  as  a 
■NDoe  of  Tsrenne,  bnt  in  its  present  form  is  a 
protection  of  the  most  intense  description, 
lioennd  eolttTatovs  are  permitted  to  ooltiTate 
t^  poppy,  bat  the  juioe  most  be  sold  to  Gorem- 
ment  at  a  certain  fixed  price.  It  is  manolactared 
into  opiom  in  the  GiOTemment  factories  at  Patna 
lad  Beoans,  and  then  sent  to  Galootta,  and  sold 
by  anotion  to  merchants,  who  export  it  to  China. 

Tbis  action  (tf  the  British  Indian  Goremment  in 
Baanfutnring  and  selling  opium  knowuu^yfor 
lbs  Ghtnese  market  has  beoi  stigmatized  as  raroing 
opium  vpon  China  against  the  a&on  of  its  Gk>y  em- 
nnt ;  ud  the  opinion  has  been  advaooed  that  the 
inportation  ol  opinm  into  China  by  Christian 
people  throws  obloqny  on  the  Christian  reli^on, 
nd  diaconiages  the  efforts  of  Christian  mission- 
tries;  also  tiut  it  is  nnwoiihy  ol  a  great  GoYem- 
■nt  to  intsEfere  in  commercial  matters  by  exer- 
ciuig  the  Bengal  monapoly,  and  that  it  is  to  its 
diNndit  to  maike  pront  in  this  direct  manner 
o«t  of  a  ttaflic  which  is  open  to  grave  moral 
olqectioDi. 

The  monopoly  of  cultivation  is  nndonbtedly  in- 
teon,  bat  it  is  repUed  that  it  is  limited  to  certain 
diltaicte  in  Bengal ;  and  in  the  576,268  square 
isiletof  territori^  of  native  princes,  it  is,  so  rar  as 
nptdM  the  British  Indian  Govemmentywhollyfree, 
the  fiwal  right  of  taxing  it  in  teansit  being  alone 
■■posed.  And  it  is  now  known  that  since  many 
luindred  yesis  the  poppy  has  been  grown  in  China 
for  its  opiom,  which  is  being  proouced  there  in 
^^■Btilies  in  at  least  doubfe  the  quantity  ex- 
ported from  British  India*  It  has  been  suggested 
^  die  Britash  Indian  Government  shomd  sab- 
■titnke  an  excise  doty  for  its  monopoly*  But  the 
^itidi  Indian  opinm  keeps  its  place  in  China  for 
jti  eaoeflence,  and  under  any  excise  system  its 
pQiition  wookl  undoubtedly  be  lost  amongst 
the  Ghineae,  its  greatest  oon8amer&— iStmmonSf ; 
«^*  Ind,  Arehip.  January  1848 ;  Let  Anglais 
d  Undt^  p^  261 ;  PawelFs  Handbook ;  Cameron ; 
T9i$  fia^KAoa,  iL  p.  630 ;  APCuUoch's  Dici. ; 
^SL;  Smik'a  MdL  Afed. ;  Bonynge^  America; 
^»okof  Indian AdmkiiMtration;  Wmams' Middle 
MfriMR»  iL  pp.  286,  383 ;  Hooker' $  Him.  Journal^ 
L^.  83;  Makolm'9  Central  India,  iiL  p.  45; 
(^rmp/iotPf  Diet;  Maaon^e.   Tenaseerim;  Mor^ 


fiton^g  Compendimu  Ducripiion ;  JRoyle's  Mat 
Med,;  Dr,  Impey  on  the  CuUivation  of  Opium  in 
Malwa;  Dr^  Little  on  the  Opium  Manufacture  at 
SingaporCy  in  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ; 
Dr.^  Butter f  in  Journal  Ben.  As.  Soc,  p.  136  ;  Mr. 
Cains ;  Mr.  Edkins ;  Consul  Gardner ;  Mr. 
Camegy ;  Dr.  Lyell;  F.  A.  Flucldaer  and  Daniel 
Hanbury,  Pharmacographia,  London  1874;  Sir 
Robert  Hart^  Inspector  -  Qeneral  of  Customs  at 
Pekin  ;  Mr.  J.  Aicheson's  Report ;  Jameson's  Edin^ 
hurgh  Journal,  1819;  Medhurst''s  Far  Cathay; 
LockharVs  Medic€U  Missionary;  DooUttWs  SocuU 
Life ;  Muirhead's  China  ;  A.  E.  Moulds  Essay  on 
Opium;  Experimental  Culture,  1874-76;  Behar 
Agency  Report,  1867  ;  Attacks  of  Heliothis  armt- 
geray  1878  \  Records,  Finance  Depart.  1871 ;  Re- 
cords ofGovemment,  1873 ;  Persia  Consular  Report^ 
1882 ;  Parliamentary  Papers,  1882. 

OPIUM  -  CLIPPER,  a  a  uick  -  sailing  vessel, 
formeily  *enipIoyed  in  smugglW  opium  from  India 
into.C]^^^  .  The  opium  from  fnqia'.was  stored  in 
receiving  sl^ps,  to  be  trans-shipped  into  opimn- 
ciippers  equipped  for  fighting  their  way,  and  partly 
into  Chinese  craft ;  and  it  was  by  the  latter  that 
the  smuggling  was  conducted,  the  proceedings  of 
the  opium-dippers  being  more  in  the  way  of  a 
traffic  at -various  points  on  the  Chinese  coast, 
carried  on  openly,  and,  where  necessary,  in  open 
defiance  of  the  Chinese  authorities. — Simmonds. 

OPLISMENUS,  a  ge^us  of  plants  of  the  order 
Panicacese.  0.  Burmanni,  i2om.  and  Sch.,  grows 
in  Bengal,  as  also  does  0.  colonus,  Kth.,  called  in 
Bengali,  Shama;  cattle  are  very  fond  of  it  Enor- 
mous islets  of  living  water-grasses,  as  Oplismenus 
stagninus  and  other  phmts,  float  on  ihe  Megna 
river.  0.  lancedatus,  Kth.,  and  0.  strictus,  Sch., 
are  also  Bengal  plants.  Oplismenus  stagninus  is 
cultivated  in  gudens  at  Eotah. 

Oplismenus  framentaceus,  Roacb, 

Panieum  f ramentaoeum,  Roah. 

Damra-Bbama,  .  .  BiNO.  |  Samaka,  •  •  •  «  HiKD. 
Shama,    •    ».  •    •      ,,      |  Sanwak,  *    •    %    •       ,, 

Several  varietiee  of  this  grass  are  cultivated  in 
BritLah  India ;  cattle  are  fond  of  it,  and  the  seeds 
are  wholesome  and  nourishing,  and  constitute  an 
article  of  diet  amongst  the  poorer  people ;  in  a 
good  soil,  it  yields  about  fifty  fold.  In  the  Panjab 
it  is  a  cultivated  cereal,  imcommon  out  in  the 
plains  except  Ois-Sutlej,  and  common  in  places  in 
the  eastern  part  only  of  the  Panjab  Himalaya,  but 
its  grain  is  considered  heating,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
poorer  of  the  millets. — Hooker;  Oenl  Med.  Top.; 
Roxh.;  Voigt;  Stewart 

0P0BAL8AM,  Balssmum  Egyptiacam. 


Opobalsamo,  .    .    .    .IT. 
Babk  verum  album,    Lat, 
Judaioam  de  Meoca,     „ 
Boughan4*BaUan,    Pnss. 


Akuyila-iemmi-i-rami,  Ab. 
Baliflan,      .    •    .    Eotft. 
Balm  of  CHlead,  .    •  Bko. 
BalmofMeooa,  .        ,, 
Balsamier  de  la  Meque,  Fa. 

Balm  of  Mecca  Lb  procured  from  the  Balsaoio- 
dendron  Gileadense,  a  middle-sized  tree  growing 
in  Arabia,  dso  from  the  Balsamum  Berrvanum. 
There  is  but  little  of  the  true  babn  of  Gilead  which 
reaches  Britain.  The  same  m^  be  stud  of  another 
of  the  tercbinthine  resins,  B'dellium,  which  is 
obtained  from  India  and  from  Africa.  The  best 
Opobalsamum  is  obtained  from. the  greenish  liquor 
found  in  the  kernel  of  the  Balsamum  Benyanum. 
An  inferior  qualitv  Of  Opobalsum  is  obtained  hj 
expression  from  the  fruit  of  Amyris  Gileadensis 
when  the  fruit  is  at  maturity.  The  carpobalsamum 
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ORAKO. 


of  the  andentB  waa  from  the  fruit  of  the  Amyilfi 
GileadesBe.  It  is  a  liquid  gum-reBin,  obtained 
from  the  AmTria  Gileadeiusis,  a  tree  found  in 
Arabia,  AbyBsinia,  and  Syria.  It  is  first  turbid 
and  white ;  of  a  pungent  smell  resembling  turpen- 
tine, but  sweeter ;  and  of  a  bitter,  acrid,  astringent 
taste.  When  old,  it  becomes  thin,  limpid,  of  a 
creeniBh  hue,  then  of  a  golden  yellow,  and  at 
feugth  of  the  colour  of  honey.  It  is  chiefly  used 
as  a  cosmetic  by  the  Turkish  ladies. — APCuUoch, 

OPOIDIA  GALBANIFERA,  of  the  tribe 
Symmead ;  its  gum  occurs  in  commerce  in  ag^uti- 
nated  plastic  masses.  It  is  hot,  acrid,  and  bitter, 
and  in  properties  resembles  asaf  oetida,  but  weaker. 
-^M'C,;  Hoyky  HI;  0*Sh. 

OPONE  of  Ftdemy,  Cape  Guardafui,  the  Jnrd- 
Hafun  or  Gurd-Hafun  of  tne  Arabs. 

OPOPONAX. 

•    •   •  IT. 


Jawashir,  Ab.,  H.,  Pbbs. 
Peh-chi-luftng, ,  •  Chin. 
Panax  gammi,  •    •     Gkb. 


Opoponaoe, 
Gawsher,  . 
Opoponaoa, 


Sp. 


A  gum-resin  obtained  from  the  stalks  of  Opopo- 
nax  cSironium,  a  tall  plant  According  to  PeUetier's 
analysis,  ^100  parts  contain — ^resin  42,  gum  88, 
starch  4,  extractiiTe  and  malic  acid  4,  volatile  oil  5, 
with  traces  of  caoutchouc  and  wax,  and  9  of  woody 
fibre.  The  sp.  gr.  1*622 ;  with  water  it  forms  a 
nulky  fluid.  Opoponax  is  derired  from  o  ro^,  j  uice ; 
x«y,  all ;  and  d^os,  a  remedy, — ^meaning  that  it  is 
a  remedy  for  all  diseases.  In  action  it  resembles 
aaafoatidia,  but  is  much  feebler.  The  plant  occurs 
in  dry  fields  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  milky  iuice  which  exudes  from  the 
root  when  wounded,  hardens  into  a  foetid  gum- 
resin.  Jawashir  is  imported  into  India  from 
Arabia,  and  into  England  from  Asia  Minor.  The 
resiQ  is  found  in  all  the  bazars  of  Bengal,  and  is 
eyen  exported  from  British  India  to  Europe. 
Jawashir  in  the  bazars  of  Baghdad  sells  for  10|d. 
per  lb.,  and  is  imported  from  Persia.  —  0^^; 
M'CulL  Com.  Vict;  Powell.       .    . 

OPOSSUM  of  Australia  is  the  Phalaogister 
Tulpina.  The  long  -  tailed  flying  opossum  of 
Australia  is  the  Belidens  flaTiventris.  It  is  also 
called  the  flying  squirrel,  also  the  yellow-bellied 
flying  phalamger.  The  opossum  is  the  only 
marsupial  which  seems  to  hold  its  ground  in  the 
presence  of  animals  of  the  old  worid.  It  is  found 
throughout  Australia,  New  Guinea,  and  the  Mo- 
luccas,, and  has  become  more  numerous  in  the 
settled  districts  of  New  South  Wales  than  when 
the  continent  was  first  settled.  This  is  probably 
owing  to  their  taking  up  their  abode  in  the  forest 
trees,  whence  they  idso  derive  their  food,  so  that 
they  are  not  liaHe  to  the  attacks  of  beasts  of 
prey.  . 

OPUNTIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Gactacece,  several  species  of  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  British  India,  from  the  West  Indies, 
Peru,  and  Brazil. 

O.  Braalientls,  D.C,  from  Brasil,  with  large  greeniah- 

yellow  flowers. 
O.  Goohinellif  era,  Bow. ,  syn,  of  Cactus  ooohinollif  er  of  S. 

America,  with  the  petals  bright  rose-coloured  at 

several  seasons  of  the  year.    It  is  one  of  the  plants 

employed  in  the  W.  Indies  for  rearing  the  oochi- 

neaL 
O.  curassarica,  ffaw.,  syn.  of  O.  carassavious,  JD.,  from 

Gora^oa,  with  large  yellow  flowers,  li  inch  across. 
O.  c^indrica,  Z>.(7.,  syn.  of  C.  oylindrioa,  Lam,,  from 

Peru,  with  largish  scarlet  flowers. 
O.  Dillenii,  Haw, ,  syn.  of  0.  Dillenii,  Ker.  and  C.  Indioos, 


and  the  piddy  pear  of  Snropeaiis  in  India  ;  wild 

cochineal  msect  tmiTes  on  this  plant. 
O.  elatior,  ^<»is.,from  S.  America,  with  large  puzplish- 

yellow  flowers. 
O.  ficQs  Indica,  ffaw,,  from  S.  America,  syn.  of  0.  ficos 

Indica,  with  large  snlphur-yeUow  flowers. 
O.  leacantha,  Sort,,  BeroL 
O.  nigricans.  Haw,,  D.C,  G.  tuna,  jB  nigricans,  B»M,, 

from  S.  America. 
O.  Bozburgfaiana,  syn.  of  C.  Chinensis,  JEUucbm 
O.  rubeecens,  Salm,,  from  BrasiL 
O.  triftcaatha,  Z>.C,  from  S.  America. 
O.  tana,  Haw,,  tyn,  of  0.  tana  major,  JBodbfr.,  from  S. 

America,  with  large  reddish  floweks.'  It  is  the 

favourite  food  of  the  cochineal  in  Mezioo    and 

Braal,  and  is  the  only  species  enipUyed  in  the 

Canaries. 
O.  vulgaris,  Haw,,  syn.  of  Cactos  opuntia,  £«.,  Soitiliem 

States  of  N.  America,  cultivated  in  Borope^  whcope 

its  fruit  is  called  the  Indian  fig. 

Dr.  Fontana,  in  the  Asiatic  Annual  Heg^etat  for 
1799  (reprinted  in  Pennant's  Indian  BecareattonsX 
mentions  both  the  Manilla  and  Chinese  opnntiaB, 
and  states  that  the  cochineal  iusect  cultivatioii 
was  extended  in  Bengal ;  but  in  1795  only  5  rupees 
a  seer,  and  in  1797,  7  rupees  a  seer,  were  given 
for  Bengal  cochineal,  when  Mexican  waa  adOiiig 
at  about  16  to  20  rupees.  Dr.  Fontsna  states  the 
Bengal  Cocns  sylvestris  contained  only  from  9— 
16  to  10—16  parts  of  the  colouring  matter  oon* 
tained  in  the  Mexican,  and  the  cultivation  -wwm 
given  up. — Roxh,;  Royle^  HL;  MvUer;  Voigi; 
ISna.  Cyc, 

ORA,  a  large  tree  of  the  Society  Islands ;  £rom 
the  bark  a  brown  cloth  is  made. 

ORACHE,  or  Mountain  Spinage,  one  of  the 
ChenopodiacetB.  Of  these  there  are  8eir«nil 
varieties,  commonly  known  as  red  and  green  sage ; 
the  leaves  are  slighily  acid;  both  sorts  are 
boiled  as  spinage,  but  the  red  is  most  esteeined. 
Propagated  by  seed;  no  particular  soil  requued.-— 
RiddelL 

ORAEZAI,  a  Pathan  tribe,  residing  in  Tinh, 
intermingled  with  the  Afridi,  and  some  of  them 
are  found  in  the  hills  south  of  Peshawur.  Thej 
are  to  be  met  with  to  the  north-west  of  K<^aty 
near  the  Hungoo  valley.  It  was  a  malik  or  chief 
of  this  tribe  who  conducted  Nadir  Shah  and 
a  force  of  cavalry  by  the  route  of  Ghnra  and 
Tirah  to  Peahawur,  when  the  principal  road 
through  the  hills  was  defended  against  mm. 

OBANG,  a  Malay  word  meaning  a  people,  a 
race. 

Orang  Baju,  or  Baju  Laut,  seitfaring  people. 

Orang  Binua,  the  people  of  the  oountiy,  the 
aborigines.  The  Malay  of  the  Peninsula  often 
designate,  by  the  term  Orang  Binua,  the  Udai, 
Jakun,  Mintira,  Sakai,  and  Bansi,  the  five  labee 
occupying  the  lands  around  the  lofty  Chmany 
Bemum,  or  Bemum  Hill. 

The  Orang  Binua  of  Jdhore  occupy  all  the 
interi(M*  of  Johore  over  wfaieh  the  TunungMig 
rules.  Th^  also  possess  l^e  interior  of  the 
southerly  portion  of  Pahang.  They  ooeopy  t 
upper  branches  of  the  rivers  Johore  (the  Lungiu 
and  the  Sayong),  Binnt,  Pontian,  Batn  Pahat 
Rio  Formosa  (&e  Simpa[ng  Eiri,  Pan,  and 
rong,  with  their  numerous  affluents),  and  Indan 
(the  Anak  Indau,  Simrong,  and  Made),  with  the 
country  watered  by  them.  By  means  of  these 
rivers  a  constant  communication  is  maintained 
between  the  familiesof  the  Binua  on  the  two  sidea 


, ,^^ ^«^,«w  --^xy.  «*«*««-,    o'  *^®  Peninsula.    No  Binua  were  found  on  the 

jR^6.,  from  S.Ameri<»,  if  the  Nagpiiaiia  of  Bengal,'  |  river  Johore  below  the  junction  of  the  Sayeog 
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and  Lin^o.  Theie  aie  none  on  the  P^ilsi :  and 
llie  aboncbial  famUieB  cm  the  Tamrao  and  Sako* 
daif  wfaien  fall  into  the  old  Straits  of  Singapore 
(Orang  Safaonha)  were,  about  A.D.  1840,  imported 
Of  the  Tamongong  from  the  ialanda  of  Battam  to 
the  Booth  of  Singapore,  for  the  pnxpoee  of  collect- 
ing taban  (gotta-percha).  The  river  nomades 
(Bidannda  Kallang  or  Oxang  Sletar^  and  the  sea 
nwnadca  (Orang  Tamboaa),  termed  also  Orang 
I^nit  and  Ryot  Lant,  people  of  the  sea,  eta, 
who  Inrk  aboot  the  estoarieB  and  creekB  of  the 
Johoie,  Ubbam,  and  other  rivers  along  the 
ffmUicni  coast  of  tiie  Peninsnla,  are  distinct  from 
the  Orang  Binna,  and  cat  off  from  all  conunoni- 
eatioa  with  them.  Binna  hare  never  been  known 
CO  the  upper  part  of  the  Sidili,  althongh  it  has 
ila  Bomoe  in  the  same  moontains  'mere  the 
Johoie  and  the  Made  rise.  On  the  north-west 
they  do  not  extend  bejond  the  Simpang  Kin  and 


About  haH  a  day's  walk  from  the  source  of  the 
lonner  naes  an  afflnent  of  the  river  Mnar,  called 
Songei  Pago,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  tribe 
lomd  on  its  banks  and  amongst  the  adjacent  hills. 
The  Bhma  describe  the  Orang  Pago  as  a  wild  race, 
nakad,  withoot  houses,  shunning  all  interoourse 
wHh  the  lialays,  and  having  verylittle  intercourse 
evsn  with  them.  Thej  are  probably  a  sednded 
and  rode  branch  of  the  Udai,  or  of  the  Jaknn. 

Orang  Gunong,  people  of  the  mountains,  hiU- 
men  of  Jfaky  Pemnsuia  and  Banca. 

Orang  Qugn  and  Orang  Knbu  are  two  undvil- 
ised  laeea  in  the  interior  of  Sumatnk 

Orang  Lant  or  sea-people,  ateo  called  I^t  Laut, 
axe  amikr  in  their  habits  to  the  Baju  Lant,  and 
are  found  imon  the  coasts  of  Borneo  and  Celebes ; 
but,  though  belonging  to  it,  they  can  scarce)^  be 
■dd  to  infaalttt  the  island^  for  they  Uve  entir^  in 
their  fittle  prahus,  and  sail  about  the  coasts,  liiey 
sobaiat  priacyaBy  by  fishing,  and  it  is  said  that 
they^  were  always  ready  to  give  information  to  the 
piraticBl  rovers.  The  arms  of  the  Orang  Lant  are 
the  limbmg,  or  lance;  the  tampulin^,  a  laige 
hook ;  the  knjore,  a  sort  of  qmst  with  a  very 
broad  head,  need  in  fishing ;  and  the  serampong, 
a  aott  of  prong.  In  Borneo,  three  distinct  tribes 
live  in  piahus,  and  wander  about  the  shores  of 
the  island, — the  Lauun  from  Magindanao,  and  the 
Onag  Bain  and  Orsag  Tidon^,  source  ixQknown. 
The  Dyafc  are  the  Orang  Bmua,  or  aboriginal 
infaaltonts  of  Borneo.  They  are  scattered  in 
small  tribes  over  the  ftiee  of  the  island,  those 
inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  large  rivers  being 
MbenHy  under  the  dominion  of  one  more  power- 
nd  than  the  rest;  but  the  tribes  which  reside  in 
the  depths  of  the  forests,  where  the  communica- 
lioB  between  them  is  more  difficult,  are  generally 
jjHiieutij  distinct  from  each  other* 

Qmtg  MeJayu  is  the  Malay  race. 

Om^  Meiwmglrtban,  the  pec^  of  Menang* 


,  Selat,  the  GeUates  of  Talen^,  men  of 
the  8lr«l8  of  Ifakeoa:  Sdat,  Malay,  a  stnit 
These  seem  the  sune  witn  the  Orang  Sletir,  origin- 
ally, with  the  Biduanda  EaDang,  joint  occupants 
of  Snflpore.  l%ey  speak  a  Malay  dialect  with  a 
guliural  accents 
Orai^  Bawa,  a  people  of  Rawa,  Raw  or  Ara  in 
,  inmediatelytb  the  north  of  Menangkabau, 
by  the  laige  but  scarcely  navigable 


river  Bskiii* 


Orang  Selong,  a  maritime  people  of  the  Maky 
Archipelago.  ^ 

ORANG  UTAN,  Malat,  Ht.  wild  man,  is  the 
name  by  which  the  species  of  Fithecus  (Simia  of 
Linnnus)  are  known  to  the  people  of  Borneo  and 
Sumatra,  and  also  to  Europeans.  They  live  on 
the  low  flat  plains  of  those  great  islands  where 
the  forests  are  densest  and  most  sombre.  The 
Bengal  Asiatic  Socielr^s  museum  received  from 
Sir  James  Brooke  of  Sarawak,  seven  ekeletons  of 
large  adult  orang-outangs;  and  Mr.  Blyth  distin- 
guished from  them  the  species  Fithecus  Brookei 
or  Mias  rambi,  F.  satyrus  or  Mias  psppan,  F.  curtns 
or  Mias  chapin?  F.  morio  or  Mias  kaanr,  P. 
Owenii  The  different  species  of  these  Mii'Tn^ff 
do  not  appear  to  inhabit  the'  same  diskict; 
and  seenun^y  P.  Owenii  represents,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  great  isLuid,  the  P.  morio 
of  the  northern  part.  Jerdon  names  only  ^mia 
satyrus  and  Siinia  morio  as  from  Borneo  and 
Sumatn. 

P.  satyrus  of  Geoffroy  (Simia  satynis  of  Linnnus) 
is  the  red  orang.  The  muzzle  is  large,  elongated, 
somewhat  rounded  anteriorly;  fordiead  sloping 
backwards,  slight  supraoiliary  ridges,  but  strong 
sagittal  and  lambdoidal  orest&  Facial  angle, 
SO.  Auricles  small;  twelve  pairs  of  ribs ;  bones 
of  the  sternum  in  a  double  alternate  row.  Arms 
reaching  to  the  ankle-joint  No  ligamentum  teres 
in  the  Mp- joint  Feet  long  and  narrow ;  hallux 
not  eztendmg  to  the  end  of  the  metaoupal  bone 
of  the  adjoining  toe ;  often  wanting  the  ungual 
phalanx  and  naiL  Canines  very  laive,  their  apices 
eztendinff  beyond  the  intervals  of  the  opposite 
teelh.  uitennaziUary  bones  anchylosed  to  the 
maxillaries  during  the  second  or  pennanent  denti- 
tion. Hei^t  uiSer  five  feet  It  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  islandi  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra. 

Hie  orang-outang  occupies  the  thnd  phuse  from 
the  highest  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  gorOla 
being  first,  and  the  chimpanzee  second.  The 
most  sbnking  feature  of  the  orang  is  its  great  size 
and  general  resemblance  to  man.  The  chest, 
arms,  and  hands  are  especially  human-like  in  their 
Bise  and  general  outline.  Each  individual  differs 
as  widelj  from  his  fellows,  and  has  as  many  fadal  ^ 
peculianties  belonging  to  himself,  as  can  be  found 
in  the  indhriduals  of  any  unmix^  race  of  human 
beings.  The  faces  of  the  more  intelligent  orangs 
are  capable  of  a  gT^t  variety  of  expression,  and 
in  some  the  exhibition  ci  the  various  pasrions 
which  are  populariy  supposed  to  belong  to  human 
beuigs  alone  is  truly  remaikable. 

The  nest  of  the  orang-outang  consists  of  a 
quantity,  of  leafy  branches  broken  off  and  piled 
loosely  into  the  fork  of  a  tree.  He  usually 
selects  a  small  tree,  and  builds  his  nest  in  the  top ; 
or  he  builds  his  nest  low  down,  often  within 
25  feet  of  the  ground,  and  seldom  higher  than 
40  feet  It  is  usually  2  feet  in  diameter,  and 
quite  fiat  on  the  top.  The  branches  are  merely 
piled  crosswise,  precisely  as  a  man  would  build 
one  for  himself  were  he  obliged  to  pass  a  night  in 
a  tree  top,  and  had  neither  axe  nor  knife  to  cut 
branches.  Upon  this  leafy  platform  the  orang 
fies  prone  upon  his  back,  wiui  his  long  arms  and 
short  thidc  legs  thrust  outward  and  upward,  firmly 
graspinff  while  he  deeps  the  nearest  larse  branches 
witiun  nis  reach.  An  orang  probauy  uses  his 
nest  several  nights  in  succession,  but  never  after 
the  leaves  become  withered  and  dry,  no  doubt 
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for  the  reaaon  that  the  bare  branches  afford  an 
uncomfortable  resting-place. 

The  orangs  of  Borneo  fight  a  great  deaL  All 
the  old  ones  are  corered  with  scars  inflicted  by 
the  formidable  canine  teeth,  which  these  animals 
use  wholly  for  defence  and  offence,  since  they 
are  fruit-eating,  and  hence  do  not  employ  them 
in  chewing.  Their  effort  is  always  to  seize  the 
arm  or  head  of  an  enemy,  and  draw  the  fingers 
or  tips  into  their  mouth,  instead  of  advancing 
their  own  heads  to  bite. — Mr,  Blyth  in  Ben,  As. 
Soc.  Journal;  JerdovCs  Mammalia;  Mr,  W.  T, 
Homaday  in  Proceedings  Amer,  Association. 

ORANQE,  Citrus  anrantium. 


Naranj,  ....    Arab. 
Oh'ang,  Kan,  .    .    Chin. 
Apelrin,  Pomerands,    Da. 
Orangen,  Oranje,  .     DUT. 
Pomeranzeix,    •    .     Geb. 
Naraxup, .     HiKD.,  Pabs.. 
Aranoia,  Melaranee.      It. 
Jeruklegiy    .    .     BfALAT. 
limau  maiuB,  •    •     „ 
Jerok  maoisy   •    .     „ 
Jeruk  japim,    •    . 


»> 


Madra  nairanji,    Malkal. 


Laranja,  .    .    . 

.     POBT. 

Pomeranezu,     . 

•     Bus. 

Naga-ranga,     . 

.  Saksk. 

Swadoo  naringa. 

•     »» 

Panneh  dodang, 

.  Singh. 

Naranja, .    .    . 

.    .  Sp, 

Apeldn,  Orange, 
KlohH,G(dliingi,T 

.    .  Sw. 
'ak.,Tbl. 

Portakal,     »    . 

.   TUBK. 

This  is  a  natiye  of  India,  being  found  in- the 
forests  on  the  borders  of  Sylhet,  and  also  on  the 
Neilghenies  and  in  Orissa,  peihaps  also  in  China. 
The  Asiatic  names  for  the  orange  and  lemon 
also  indicate  the  south  and  east  of  Asia  as  their 
native  oountrr. 

The  Sansknt  Naga-rangaand  the  Arabic  Naranj 
are  no  doubt  the  Naranja  (Spanish),  Arancia 
(Italian),  whence  we  have  anrantium  and  orange ; 
and  those  for  the  lemon  are  Sanskrit  Nimbiua, 
Bengali  Nibn,  Hindi  Nimu  and  Limbu.  Also 
Persian  and  Arabian  authors  do  not,  as  is  their 
wont,  gire  any  Greek  synonym  of  either;  but 
of  the  citron,  which  is  supposed  to  hare  been 
known  to  the  Romans,  they  say  that  marseeska 
is  the  Yunani,  and  atrogha  the  Syrian  name, 
ndther  of  which  terms  hare  been  traced. 

The  orange  has  been  largely  cultivated,  and  now 
includes  as  Taxieties,  the  common  sweet  orange, 
the  ScTiUe  or  bitter  orange  (var.  Bigaradia),  me 
Mandarine  orange  of  (3hina  (var.  Nobilis,  suO'var. 
Mandarinum),  me  Tangerine  (var.  Nobilis,  sub- 
var,  Tangerina),  Citrus  Bergamium,  Risso;  C. 
dulcis,  Volkmaer.  The  Shaddock  (C.  decumana) 
and  Forbidden  Fruit  (C.  Faradisi)  are  also  sub- 
varieties.'  The  rind  and  flowers  of  C.  Bergamium 
Sleld  the  bergamote  oil  of  commerce ;  and  C. 
igaradia,  Ikthamel,  yields  the  neroli  oil,  so 
deucious  and  costly  as  a  perfume. 

The  oiiange  tree  attains  a  height  of  IC  or  20 
feet,  and,  like  others  of  the  genus,  bears  the  fruit 
at  all  ages  at  the  same  time  with  the  flowers. 
Though  a  native  of  India,  it  does  not  ripen  its 
fruit  there  until  the  winter,  and  hence  has  been 
able  to  trayel  so  much  farther  north  than  others 
of  its  compatriots.  The  Coolee  orange  of.  China, 
tiie  Chiang  of  the  Chinese,  is  a  large  thorny  tree, 
but  there  is  also  a  small  variety.  Its  fruit  has  a 
thin,  yellow,  closely  adhering  skin,  and  fine  but 
ratiier  sharp  flavour ;  marmalade  is  made  of  the 
fruit»  The  kan  or  chii  or  sha-kan  of  the  Chinese 
is  the  red-skinned  variety,  the  Citrus  nobilis  of 
authors ;  its  rind  is  connected  with  the  endocarp 
by  many  loose  thread&  It  grows  in  Central  China, 
and  its  fruit  is  smaller  and  sweeter  than  that  of 
the  Coolee  orange  ;  it  is  used  as  dessert,  and  its 
peel  is  exportea  to  Japan.    In  the  Dekhan  the 
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finest  sorts  are  the  cintra,  cowlah,  and  a  small 
sweet  OTtaige  wiiich  grows  on  a  tiree  more  like  a 
creeper.  The  principal  method  of  culture  is  by 
budding,  the  stocks  generally  being  either  seed- 
lings or  cuttings  from  the  sweet  Imie.  The  beat 
cintra,  with  a  tlun  close  rind,  is  produced  upon  the 
seedling  stock,  and  it  is  said  that  the  fFuit  girown 
upon  the  sweet  lime  stock  is  generally  loose  and 
soft;  this  is  very  perceptible  with  some  of  the 
oranges.  The  best  time  for  budding  is  in  the  cdid 
season.  In  Tenasserim,  the  trees  are  often  exceed- 
ingly prolific.  A  seedling  planted  produced  in  the 
ninui  year  more  than  two  thousand  orangeB.  In. 
the  island  of  St  Michael,  in  the  Azores,  a  single 
tree  has  been  said  to  produce  20,000  oranges  fife 
for  exportation. 

The  leaves  are  rather  bitter,  and  oontain  easen- 
ttal  oiL  The  fragrant  oil  of  neroli  is  afforded  hr 
the  flowers.  The  Denies  while  unripe  are  gatiierecl^ 
dried,  and  turned  in  the  lathe  to  the  size  of  peas, 
and  are  used  in  issues  on  account  of  their  fingiant 
odour.  The  rind  or  peel  is  bitter  and  aromatic,  sad 
affords  a  very  useful  stomachic  tincture  and  syropu 
The  juice  of  tiie  ripe  fruit  contains  sugar,  malic  and 
citric  acids,  citrate  of  lime,  mucilage,  albmnen, 
and  gunu  like  the  lemon  juice,  it  makes  an 
excellent  cooling  drink,  and  is  an  invaluable 
specific  in  the  treatment  of  scorbutic  diseases. 
The  fruit  is  eaten  as  a  dessert,  is  candied,  and  is 
made  into  marmalade.  When  of  a  small  size,  the 
fruit  which  falls  off  is  dried,  and  forms  the  Gura^oa 
oranges,  employed  in  flavouring  cura^oa.  One 
variety  of  the  orange  fruit  is  in  hif^h  esttnaatiion 
amongst  the  TBunil  medical  practitioners^  who 
suppose  that  it  purifies  the  blood,  improves  the 
appetite,  and  cures  catarrh.  The  wood  is  only  met 
with  as  an  object  of  curiosity ;  it  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  but  devoid  of  smell. 

Orange  Peel,  Chin-pi,  Hung-pi,  Chin.  ;  Post- 
i-Turani,  Pebs.  This  is  the  ped  of  the  various 
kinds  of  orange  fruit  It  is  used  as  a  stomachie, 
stimulant,  antispasmodic. 

Orange  Zest,  or  orange  threads,  the  Kiuh-peh 
or  fiauh-lo  of  the  Chinese,  are  the  dried  tlureads 
of  the  fruit  that  cover  the  pulp  of  the  sweet 
orange,  prolongations  of  the  endocarp. — RiddeU  ; 
Mason ;  O'Sh. ;  Ainslie ;  M,  E.  J.  R ;  Tredgoid; 
EoyU,  III. 

ORAON^  a  tribe  in  the  norihem  and  western 
parts  of  Chtttia  Nagpur  proper,  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Sirguja  and  Jashpur,  and  scattered  in 
Singbhum,  Zangpur,  Bonai,  and  EUkzaxibagh,  all 
in  the  Chutia  Nagpur  {province,  also  in  Sumbulpore 
of  the  Central  Provinces.  In  the  Lohardagga 
district,  which  includes  the  whole  of 
Nagpur  proper,  they  number  362,480 ;  in 
about  20,000 ;  in  Jashpur,  25,000 ;  and 
through  the  other  districts  mentioned  aboTe^ 
employed  in  the  tea  districts,  and  in  Bntish 
colonies,  ibout  as  many  more.  Th^  were  for 
many  generations  settied  on  the  Khotas  and 
adjoining  hills,  and  in  the  Patna  district,  and  they 
have  a  tradition  that  when  driven  from  tiie  Rhotas 
lulls,  they  separated  into  two  great  divisiona ;  one 
of  these  moving  to  the  S.E.  formed  a  settleooent 
in  the  Bamaahal  Hills,  and  are  now  Imown  as  the 
Male  or  Kajmahali;  the  other  sought  refuge  tO' 
the  soutii  in  the  Palamow  HiUs,;  and  wandered 
from  valley  to  valley  in  those  ranges,  till  they. 
found  themselves  in  burwM,  t^  hill-locked  estate 
in  Chutia  Nagpur  proper.    From'  ther0  they  occa* 
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{wd  the  lu^^nds  of  Jaahpor,  and  fonued  the 
■ettlemeiitB  m  the  Tidmt^  of  Lohardagga,  on  the 
Qnilia  Kagpur  phtean,  where  they  BtOl  constitate 
#ie  balk  m  the  popnlation.  This  tradition  is  borne 
tml  by  the  erident  affinity  in  language  and  shnilar- 
^  in  dtatoma  of  the  Oraon  and  I»jmahali ;  and 
the  ktter  do  not  acknowledge  the  rela- 


I,  their  common  origin  may  be  considered 
'lished. 

The  Oraon  are  now  a  good  deal  interposed 
between  the  Eharawa  and  the  Mnndah;  but 
ttongb  the  Kharawa  and  Oraon  are  in  contact, 
ttey  are  venr  nnlike  in  language,  appearance, 
umneiB,  and  customs.  Oraon  settlements  pre- 
domzEiate  in  the  western  parts  of  Chutia  Nagpur 
flateaii,  and  each  Tillage  group  has  its  peculiar 
mg.  The  Oraon  axe  known  to  the  people  of  the 
jAana  as  the  Dhangar,  but  Ehumkh  is  the  name 
hf  which  they  designate  themselves. 

Tbe  Oraon  are  a  yeiy  small  race,  but  well  pro- 
portioned.   The  young  men  have  light  graceful 
Bgoree,  and  are  as  actiye  as  monkeys.    Those 
rmUSdag  in  isolated  positions  are  generally  black  or 
dark  and  iH-faToured.    They  haye  (wide  mouths, 
thick  Mpe,  projecting  maxillary  processes,  nostrils 
wide  apart,  no  marked  eleration  of  the  nose,  and 
low  fdreheads,  though  not  in  general  very  reced- 
ing.   The  Oraon  who  dwell  in  mixed,  communities 
ha^e  more  Taried  features,  and  colours  softer, 
fiurer,  and  jrfeasing  when  young,  and  improve  in 
appearance  with  civilisation.    The  Oraon,  accord- 
ing to  Colonel  Dalton,  have  more  of  'the  African 
type  of  feature,  he  has  peen  woolly  he^  amongst 
them ;  and  the  wild  Qraon  have  almost  an  ape-l&e 
physiognomy',  the  Jashpur  Oraon  being  the  ugliest 
of  the  race,  with  very  low  foreheads,  flat  noses,  and 
projeetiDg  dieek-bones,  and  approach  the  Negro  in 
physiognomT ;  and  in  manner  the  Oraon  are  more 
Ike  bright-hearted  Negroes,  are  fond  of  gaiety, 
decorating  rather  than  clothing  their   person; 
wfaetlier  working  or  playing,   dways  cheerful; 
and  young  Oraon  boys  and  girls  are  intensely 
food  of  decorating  their  persons  with  beads  and 
htasB  ornaments,  which  they  discard  on  becoming 
Christians.    Oraon  youths  and  maidens  speedily 
acquire  the  songs  and  the  danciog  steps  of  the 
Mondbh.     The  Oraon  are  more  lively  than  the 
Mundah,  quite  as  industrious,  and  the  most  active 
and  nimble-footed  of  dancers.    The  Oraon  have 
smaO,  iQ'bailt,  untidy  huts,  in  which  the  famOy 
resUte.     But  they  have  in  each  village  of  old  stand- 
ing, a  Dhumkuria,  or  bachelor's  hall,  in  which  all 
boys  and  unmarried  men  of  the  tribe  are  obliged 
to  sleepu    Any  absentee  is  fined.    In  the  Dhum- 
knria,  aJao,  is  placed  all  the  flags,  instruments  used 
IB  their  dancing  and  other  festivals,  and  in  front 
of  it  is  a  clear  circular  space  for  the  dancing 
groimd.     In  some  Oraon  viOages,  also,  the  im- 
manied  gnls  have  a  house  to  themselves,  with  an 
cSderir  woman  to  look  after  them ;  she  has  always 
astidcinhand. 

There  is  no  nmilarity  between  tiie  language 
of  the  Oraon  and  that  of  the  Mundah  and  their 
eognatea.  The  Mundah  is  soft  and  sonorous, 
irittle  the  Oraon  is  guttural  and  harsh,  and  the 
Oraon  language  of  the  Rajmahal  HUls  and  the 
Tuifl  have  a  near  connection.  The  Male  and 
OiaoD  languages  are  mainly  Dravidian ;  and  al- 
though the  mle  are  now  confined  to  the  N.E. 
eiiremity  -of  the  Vindhya,  where  the  Ganges 
wadbes  and  bendfl   round  the  chah),  and  are 


separated  from  the  South  Dravidian  nations  by 
the  Kol,  their  language  is  more  Dravidian  than 
the  Kol  itself.  The  explanation  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  circumstance  of  the  (^"aon  and  Male 
having  originally  formed  an  imintermpted  exten- 
sion of  the  Gond  tribes  and  dialects  that  extended 
from  the  Godavexy  to  tiie  N.  extremity  of  the 
Vindhya.  In  villages  east  of  Ranchee,  wholly 
inhabited  by  the  Oraon,  the  Mundah,  not  the 
Oraon,  is  the  language  spoken. 

The  present  customs  of  tiie  Oraon  have  been 
derivea  from  the  Mundah,  and  differ  therefore 
from  those  of  the  Rajmahali  people,  whose  isolated 
position  has  preserved  their  ancient  ceremonies. 
The  Oraon,  when  driven  from  the  Rhotas  Hills, 
brought  with  tiiem  to  the  plateau  large  herds  of 
cattle,  and  implements  of  nusbandry  previously 
unknown  to  tne  Mundi^.  The  Oraon  have  no 
gardens  or  orchards  belonging  to  individual  houseSy 
but  tiiey  have  some  fine  trees,  common  property, 
within  the  village,  and  outside  their  groves  of 
fruit-trees  form  a  beautiful  feature  of  Chutia 
Nagpur  scenery. 

The  Oraon  and  the  Mundah  are  in  tribes,  and 
both  are  exogamic,  not  marrying  in  their  own 
tribe.  Also  the  tribal  or  family  names  are  usually 
those  of  animals  or  plants,  and  when  such  is  the 
case,  the  flesh  of  some  part  of  the  animal  or  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  is  tabooed  to  tiie  tribe  called  after 
it  Thus  the  Tirki  must  not  eat  Tirki  (young 
mice) ;  nor  tiie  Ekhar,  the  tortoise  head ;  nor  the 
Kirpotas,  the  stomach  of  tiie  pie ;  nor  the  Lakrar, 
tiger's  flesh ;  nor  the  Eu jrar,  the  oil  from  that  tree, 
neither  sit  under  its  shaded;  and  so  with  the  kite, 
the  crow,  the  eel,  etc. 

The  young  people  form  attachments,  but  the 
elders  go  through  the  form  of  selecting  the  bride 
ah'eady  fixed  on  by  the  youth.  The  marriage 
ceremonv  represents  their  fonner  custom  of  cap- 
ture. Ine  bridegroom's  party  comes  to  the  bride's 
village  in  arms,  real  or  imitation.  The  young 
men  of  the  bride's  village  turn  out,  also  armed, 
to  repel  the  invasion,  and,  after  a  little  show,  a 
dance  forms,  during  which  the  couple  are  each 
carried  astride  on  the  hips  of  a  friend.  A  bower 
IB  constructed  in  front  of  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  father,  into  which  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom are  carried  by  women,  and  made  to  stand 
on  a  curry-stone,  under  which  is  placed  a  sheaf  of 
com,  resting  on  a  plough  yoke.  Here  the  Sindur- 
dan  is  performed,  but  carefully  screened  from 
view,  first  by  cloths  thrown  over  the  young 
couple,  secondly  by  a  circle  of  their  male  friends,, 
some  of  whom  hold  up  a  screen  cloth,  while 
others  keep  guard  with  weapons  upraised,  and 
look  very  fierce,  as  if  they  had  been  told  off  to 
cut  down  intruders,  and  were  quite  prepared  to 
do  so.  The  bridegroom  stands  on  the  curry-stone 
behind  the  bride,  but  in  order  that  this  may  not 
be  deemed  a  concession  to  the  female,  his  toes  are 
so  placed  as  to  tread  on  her  heels.  In  the  mar- 
riages of  the  Oraon,  a  public  recognition  that  the 
couple  have  slept  togemer  is  a  piurt  of  the  cere- 
mony. Mundah  and  Oraon  marriages  as  a  rule 
are  not  contracted  until  both  bride  and  bride- 
groom are  of  mature  age,  the  young  people  often 
making  love  and  suiting  themselves. 

Girls  form  sisteriy  attachments  with  each  other ; 
interchanging  a  flower,  each  becomes  gui  to  ^^ 
other.  They  speak  of  each  other  as  my  gui 
or  my  flower.     Oaon   girls   in  childhood  are 
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tattooed  with  tliree  markfl  on  the  brow  and  two 
on  each  temple.  When  about  to  grow  up,  they 
further  tattoo  themBelvefl  on  the  armB  and  back. 
Younff  men  in  the  Dhumkuiia  bum  marks  on 
their  roreanns. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  Dhumkuria  is  the 
dancing  arena,  called  Akhra,  an  open  circus  about 
forty  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  stone  or  a  post 
nM^tiT^g  its  centre.  It  is  surrounded  by  seats  for 
tired  dancers  or  non- dancing  spectators,  and 
shaded  by  fine  old  tamarind  trees,  that  give  a 
picturesque  effect  to  the  animated  scene,  and 
afford  in  their  gigantic  stems  convenient  screens 
for  moon%ht  or  starlight  flirtations.  During 
the  festive  seasons  of  me  year,  dancing  at  the 
Akkra  commences  shortly  after  dark  every  night, 
and  if  the  supply  of  the  home-brew  hold  out,  is 
often  kept  up  till  sunrise. 

The  Oraon  worship  the  sun  under  the  name  of 
Dharmi,  as  the  creator  and  preserver,  and  offer 
white  animals  to  him  in  sacrifice.  Dara,  worshipped 
by  the  Oiaon  and  Mundah  of  Ghutia  Nagpur,  is  a 
carved  stick,  stuck  up  where  the  great  jatras  are 
held,  or  in  the  village  dancing-place,  and  is  wor- 
shipped with  much  revel  and  wassail,  with  much 
drunkenness  amongst  the  old,  and  dancing  and 
love-making  amongst  the  young.— X>a2ton,  pp. 
134, 198 ;  Campbell,  pp.  22,  39. 

OBAZIO.  Fra  Orazio,  a  friar  who  travelled  in 
Central  Asia. 

OROHHA,  also  written  Oorcha  and  Urchha,  is 
also  known  as  Tehri  or  Tikamgarh.  It  is  a  native 
state  in  Bundelkhand,  between  lat.  24°  26'  and 
25°  34'  N.,  and  long.  78°  28'  30"  and  79°  23'  E. 
There  are  some  magnificent  tanks  in  the  country, 
many  of  them  constructed  by  the  ancestors  of  t^e 
ruling  family.  It  is  the  oldest  and  highest  in  rank 
of  all  the  Bundela  principalities,  and  was  the  only 
one  of  them  not  hdd  in  sabjection  bv  the  Peshwa. 
Orcha,  ite  chief  town,  in  lat  25°  21'  N.,  and  long. 
78°  42'  E.,  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Betwa. 
Dacoits  obtain  shelter  in  its  dense  forests.— /m/). 
Gaz,  vii. 

ORCHIAGEiS,  the  Orchidace®  of  Lindl,  the 
Orchis  tribe  of  plants,  comprising  7  genera  and 
about  2000  species.  Of  these,  there  are  about 
1700  species  in  British  India  in  the  several  divi- 
sions, viz. : 

Arethniien,  genera  snthogoniom,  pogoiu%  and  vanilla ; 
218fpeeie8. 

Cypripedeae,  genoB  oypripedium ;  28  species. 

Epidendres,  genera  arundinA,  bletia,  cattleya,  epiden- 
drom,  phains,  spathoglottis ;  158  species. 

MalaxiesB,  genera  eporum,  bolbophyUumj  ooalogyne, 
oirrhopetalam,  dendrobinm,  eruL  lipens,  obeionu, 
octomeria,  otoohiliis,  pholidota,  j^urophaUis,  stelis, 
tries,  and  Walliohis^^  about  390  species. 

KeottiesQ,  genera  anoeotochilus,  goodyera,  and  zetudna ; 
total,  270  species. 

Ophryee,  genera  habenatia,  peristylns,  platanthera, 
and  satyrium;  total,  449  spedes. 

Yandee,  genera  aoanthophippium,  acropera,  aerides, 
bifrenaria,  batemamia,  brassia,  camarotis,  cata- 
setom,  oryptochiliis,  culanthe,  cymbidium,  cyrto- 
pera,  oyrtopodinm,  dicrypta,  cnlophia,  geodomm, 
gongora,  grammatophyllam,  maTJllaria,  micro - 
pera,  csce^ades,  phalsBnopsis,  renanthera,  sacoo- 
Ubinm,  sarcanthos,  Stanhopea,  vanda;  total,  487 
species. 

Many  of  the  Orchiace»  have  very  beautiful 
flowers,  and  salep,  which  consiBts  of  bassonn,  is 
obtained  from  a  spedes  of  Eulophia.  Orchid- 
aceous plants  are  rare  throu^out  the  plains  of 
Northern  India,  and  in  the  x'anjab.     Only  the 


ubiquitous -Zeuzina  sulcata  occurs  genenJljr,  w^iSi 
Eulophia  is  found  locally,  and  only  one  other  wai 
found  in  the  Trans-Indus  hills  to  8000  feet.  Bol- 
bophyllum,  spedes  B.  auricomum,  Careyaniiin, 
flexuosum,  fuscescens,  Jenkinsonii,  serpens,  and 
sunipia,  occur  in  Nepal,  the  Kluiam  HilU,  Bonna, 
and  Tenasserim.  Tne  most  highly  valued  of  tlu 
orchid  order  among  the  Burmese  and  Karena, 
is  the  sweet-scented  bolbophyllum,  whidi  Karea 
youths  wear  in  the  lobes  of  the  ear,  and  maideni 
in  their  hair.  It  abounds  in  almost  every  part  d 
the  jungles,  throwing  down  delicato  straw-<»loozed 
racemes  over  the  rough  grey  bark  of  old  lager- 
stroemia.  Bolbophyllum  Garevanum  is  a  oommoB 
orchid  in  the  vidnity  of  MouJmein,  eaalj  recog- 
nised b^  a  lon£  leaf  at  the  apex  of  a  falBe  bu£, 
and  by  its  smaU  purplish  flower.  Many  species  ol 
dendrobium  occur  m  South-Eastom  Asia  and 
Australia.  Dr.  Wight  in  his  loones  gives  thirteeiii 
Dr.  Yoigb  names  twenty-five,  spedes  of  Bol^- 
phyllum,  and  on  the  Tenasserim  coast  there  are 
fifteen  or  more,  viz. : — 


albnm. 

alpestre. 

aareoin. 

barbatulnm* 

denudans. 

filiforme. 

gramixiifolium. 

heterooaipiun* 

Heyneanum. 

hnmilis. 

Jerdoniantmu 

a^lgregatuni. 

bicameratonu 


<  Cambridgeanimi. 
candidnm. 
caloeolos. 
ccanilesoens. 
davatttm. 
cramenatnm. 
chrysanthnm. 

flavnm. 

formosanu 

Gibsonii 

Jenkinsii. 

longicoma. 


macroaiadiyimi. 

Paxtonii. 

pendalimu 

I  pierardi. 

pulohellimu 
'  pamiltun. 

pnrpuraam. 


secondaiiu 
staiKwain. 
sulcatam. 
teretifoliom* 
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On  the  Tenasserim  coast  is  a  dendrobium,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  whito,  with  a  yellow  Im, 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  exquisite^ 
fragrant  The  plant  blossoms  in  Mardi,  and  its 
flowers  mav  be  seen  whitening  under  the  emerald 
foliage  of  tne  groves  for  nearly  six  monUis  of  tiie 
year  to  the  close  of  October.  The  Burmese  call  it 
the  silver  flower.  Wight  gives  figures  of  £pipactis 
carinata  and  Dalhousis  macrostachya.  Eria  obesa 
is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  TenaBserim 
epiphytes,  but  the  flowers  are  small,  and  have 
little  to  recommend  them.  Wight  gives  figures  el 
Eria  epiphytes,  paudflora,  polystachya,  pubeacens, 
and  retioosa. 

The  genera  Eulophia,  Orchis,  Satyrimn  are 
believed  to  produce  the  salep  of  oommerxse,  a 
substance  laigely  used  as  a  restorative  and  as  a 
dietetic.  Orchis  mascula,  called  early  orchis,  male 
orchis,  and  male  fool's  stones,  grows  plentifiiny 
throughout  Europe,  Northern  Auica,  Persia,  and 
the  tonperato  region  of  High  Asia.  In  Penia 
the  roots  are  washed  and  tdurown  into  boiling 
water  to  remove  the  outer  akin;  they  are  then 
dried,  strung  on  cords,  and  hung  in  the  aim  or 
in  ovens  untax  perfectly  free  from  moisture.  The 
dried  bulbs,  of  the  size  of  a  oheny  atone  to 
that  of  an  olive,  are  slightly  transparent  aad  of 
a  homv  colour ;  they  are  pounded,  being  aoaked 
in  cold  water  until  they  become  soft^  and  fJien 
rapidly  dried,  and  the  powder  is  dissolved  like 
other  fecula,  in  water,  milk,  or  broth,  requiring 
sixty  parts  of  liquid  to  one  of  fecuJa.  It  may  be 
usea  for  the  same  purposes  as  sago,  tapioca^  ^w^t 
arrow-root,  and  when  good  is  an  occellent  diet 
artide  for  convalescents,  two  drachms  being  sofll- 
dent  for  a  meal  for  an  invalid.  0.  moiio  of 
Great  Britain,  the  meadow  orchis^  or  female  f o<A 
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and  die  0.  nnHtaxiB,  or  man  orefaif ,  also 
hf  Britain,  all  fnrnuh  the  aalep  tubers.  OrehiB 
iifton,  O.  eommeliiuefolia,  O.  latifoUa,  and  0. 
■Bpfliopaoea  are  ako  named.  Dr.  lloyle  was  of 
ipnion  that  the  genus  Euloirfiia  f arniahed  the 
palep  of  High  Asia,  Kashmir,  and  Afghanistan, 
|be  Himalaya,  the  Nei^erries,  and  Oe^n ;  and 
Br.  BeUew  found  an  orchis  at  Hazara,  four 
IMffdiea  west  of  Kunam  fort,  at  a  height  olf  1000 
■bet,  some  of  the  tubers  beinff  ahnost  as  large  as 
ITwalirai.  Dr.  Boyle  names  Eulophia  Tera  of  the 
■hnalaya,  near  the  Jhelum,  and  E.  campestris 
iHar  the  Kheree  paas,  as  yielding  salep.  There 
tee  three  kinds  of  salep  known  in  the  oazars  of 
iLW.  IndiA,  Tiz.  Sidep  misri  or  Eg^tian  salep, 
As  genuine  salep  of  Kashmir ;  salep  iCohi  or  salep 
JgjpKnK  the  mountain  or  Kibul  salep  and  Simla 
iMkp,  and  salep  Hindustani,  which  is  the  worst 
jkind. — Maton;  Mag.  Cyc;  TF.  Icones;  Voigt; 
Mueb, ;  Booker,  iL  p.  281. 
OBCHILLA  WEED,  Oichella,  Archil 


OimDa, 
OrohiOa,  •    .    < 
Qnelj,  Oznlja, 


POR. 

,  Sp. 
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»    •    •     Dot. 

,  •  Fb.,  Gsb. 
OiieeUo,  OnelU,  •  •  It. 
Boealla  tanetoria,  •     L&T. 

A  lichen  of  a  grey  colour ;  grows  in  the  Gape 
de  Yerde  Islanda  and  Canary  Islands,  Madeira, 
Astyrea,  Porlo  Santo,  from  which  is  obtained  the 
dye  called  Orchil  or  Archil,  by  maceration  in 
urine  or  other  ammoniacal  liquid. — Bennett,  p.  27. 

ORDEAL^  Dirya,  Sansk.  Thc^  earliest  men- 
tion of  the  trial  br  ordeal  is  contained  in  the  5th 
dutpter  of  the  book  of  Numbers,  from  the  eleventh 
ferae,  in  which  the  priest  gave  holy  water  to  a 
woman  to  diink,  imprecating  her  with  a  curse, 
that  if  g:nilty,  her  thi^  should  rot  and  her  belly 
ahonld  swell  Trial  by  ordnl,  though  forbidden  by 
the  Koran,  is  to  be  found  in  some  form  or  other 
thraughoat  the  Muhammadan  world.  In  Sind  it  is 
fiyi  Toro,  and  there  are  several  forms  in  which 
ii  M  pnetted.     In  Hinduism  ten  ordeals  were 


1.  Tefe»  the  balanee* 

2.  AJfAftn. 
a.  J^wmter. 
4.  Vidia»  prf*«"i 

5w  Koihay  drinking  water  in  which  an  idol  has  been 

e.  Taodula,  ebewing  grains  of  rioe. 

7.  Tapta  maaha,  talcing  a  masha  weight  of  gold  out  of 

WaiedoiL 

8.  Fhala,  holding  a  hot  plonghthare. 

9.  Bfaanna,  drawing  oonoealed  images  of  virtue  and 

vice  oat  of  a  Teasel  filled  with  earth, 
IOl  Tolaai,  boUmg  the  leaves  of  the  holy  basil,  sacred 

toYlahan. 
Even  now,  in  trivial  cases,  a  few  grains  of  rice 
that  have  been  weighed  with  the  saligrami  are 
pot  into  the  moirth  of  the  suspected  or  accused 
paraoo,  who  is  to  diew  them  ana  spit  them  out  on 
a  pipal  leaf.  If  the  person  be  innocent,  the  grain 
appeaiB  as  if  stained  with  Uood,  or  simply  mois- 
tened with  tbe  natural  saliva ;  if  guilty,  the  rice 
m  dry.  In  the  trial  by  Kosha,  or  image  water,  ike 
aeensed  person  drinks  some  of  the  water  with 
wliieh  an  idol  has  been  washed,  and  if  the  accused 
auffiye  free  from  calamity  through  the  next  fort- 
night, he  is  innocent.  Also  in  an  idol  ordeal,  two 
iiMgea,  one  called  Dharma  or  Justice,  the  other 
AdhaiBMi  or  Injustioe,  are  placed  in  a  jar,  and 
the  aecwed  is  allowed  to  draw.  If  Dharma  image 
be  indidrawn,  he  is  innocent  The  ordeal  of  l£e 
babnoe  ia  applied  to  wcnnen,  chikben^  the  ti 


blind,  lame,  and  siok'men,  and  to  Brahmans.  After 
a  fast  of  twenty-four  hours,  both  of  the  accused 
and  the  priest,  the  accused  bathes  in  holy  water, 
prayers  are  offered  up,  and  oblations  are  presented 
to  nre.  Tlie  beam  of  the  balance  is  then  adjusted, 
the  cord  fixed,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  scales 
ascertained.  The  accused  then  sits  in  the  scale, 
and,  while  being  weighed,  the  priests  prostrate 
themselves,  repeat  certain  incantations,  and,  after 
an  interval  oi  six  minutes,  the  paper  with  the 
writer's  accusation  is  bound  arouna  the  head  of 
the  accused,  who  invokes  the  balance  thus :  *  Thou, 
O  bahmce,  art  the  mansion  of  truth;  thou  wast 
anciently  contrived  by  the  deities:  declare  the 
truth,  ti^erefore,  0  giver  of  success,  and  clear 
me  from  all  suspicion.  If  I  am  guilty,  0  vener- 
able as  my  own  mother,  then  sink  me  down ;  but 
if  innocent,  then  raise  me  aloft'  The  accused  is 
then  re- weighed ;  if  he  then  weigh  heavier,  he  is 
found  guilty,  but  if  lighter,  he  goes  free. 

In  the  tnal  by  fire,  the  accuMd,  in  India,  walks 
barefoot  into  a  heap  of  burning  pipal  leaves 
(Fious  religiosa) ;  in  Siam,  over  a  pt  filled  with 
burning  charcoal 

In  the  ordeal  by  boiling  oil,  the  accused  has  to 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  scalding  fluid. 

The  hot  iron  ordeal  is  practised  among  Hindos, 
and  the  Buddhists  of  Pegu  and  Siam.  Nine 
circles  are  drawn,  each  sixteen  fingers  in  diameter, 
and  each  the  same  distance  of  sixteen  fingers 
apart  The  hands  of  the  accused  are  rubbed  with 
unhusked  rice  (paddy),  and  all  marks  on  them 
carefully  noted;  seven  pipal  leaves  are  then 
bound  with  seven  threaos  on  each  hand,  and 
saying  these  words :  *  Thou,  0  fire,  pervadest  .all 
beings ;  0  cause  of  purity,  who  givest  evidence  of 
virtue  and  of  sin,  declare  the  truth  in  this  my  hand.' 
The  priest  gives  him  a  red-hot  ball  to  carry  as 
he  steps  from  circle  to  circle,  keeping  his  feet 
within  each,  imtil  he  reach  the  eighth,  when  he 
throws  the  ball  on  a  heap  of  dry  grass  inside  the 
ninth.  If  his  hands,  which  are  men  examined,  be 
not  burned,  he  is  pronounced  innocent 

In  Japan,  a  reputed  thief  bears  on  his  hand  a 

Sieoe  01  thin  paper  having  the  figures  of  three 
cities.  On  this  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron  is  placed, 
and  if  his  hand  escape,  he  is  pronounced  free. 

Hot  oil  was  a  test  in  the  Kandy  country  by 
claimant  and  defendant,  and  the  one  whose 
fingers  are  burnt  loses. 

The  water  ordeal  is  in  vogue  in  India,  in  Burma, 
and  in  Borneo.  In  India,  the  accused  stands  in 
water  nearly  up  to  his  waist,  attended  by  a 
Brahman,  staff  m  hand.  A  person  near  shoots 
three  arrows  fnmi  a  bamboo  bow,  and  a  man 
hurries  to  pick  up  the  furthermost  shaft  As  he 
takes  it  from  the  ground,  another  person  runs 
towards  him  from  the  water's  edge ;  at  the  same 
moment  the  accused  grasps  the  Brahman's  staff 
and  dives  beneath  the  water.  If  he  remain  there 
tin  the  two  arrow-fetchers  return,  he  is  innocent, 
but  if  any  part  of  his  bod^  appear,  he  is  guilty. 
In  Burma,  a  stake  is  driven  mto  the  water ;  &e  ac- 
cuser and  accused  take  hold,  and  together  plunge 
beneath  the  water,  and  he  who  remains  longer 
submerged  is  declared  to  have  truth  on  his  side. 

In  the  poison  ordeal,  white  arsenic  and  butter 
in  a  mixture  is  administered. 

In  the  snake  ordeal,  a  cobra  and  a  ring  are 
placed  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  the  accused  hu  to 
the  ring. 


U 


.ORDEAL. 


OBFA. 


The  Borneo  Dyaks  place  two  i^eoes  of  salt  in 
the  water,  to  represent  the  accnaer  and  accnaed, 
and  the  owner  of  the  piece  diaBolving  the  first 
loses  the  caose.  Also,  two  shells  are  placed  on  a 
plate,  and  lime-juice  squeezed  over  them,  and  he 
whose  shell  moves  first  is  pronounced  guilty  or 
innocent,  as  may  hare  been  resolred  on.  But  the 
more  common  mode  amongst  the  Draks  is  for  the 
accuser  and  accused  to  plunge  their  heads  beneath 
the  water,  and  he  who  remains  the  longer  is 
free. 

The  Brinjari  people  use  the  branch  of  a  nim  tree, 
the  Andirachta  Indica.  A  husband  throws  it  on 
the  ground,  and,  tanung  to  his  wife,  sajrs,  '  If  thou 
be  a  true  woman,  lift  t£at  nim  branch.' 

In  land  disputes  amongst  the  Hindus,  in 
the  gola  or  ball  test,  one  of  the  parties,  or  a 
third  person,  carried  a  red-hot  cannon  ball  alons 
the  alleged  boundary,  his  palms  being  protected 
by  a  layer  of  pipal  leares.  If  he  remain  un- 
soorched,  the  alleged  boundary  is  determined  to 
be  correct 

In  the  ohliaur  ordeal  the  referee  walked  the 
boundary  with  raw  cowskin  on  his  head;  this 
was  often  strengthened  by  the  imposition  of  a 
term  twenty-one  days,  thirty  days,  etc.,  and  was 
contingent  on  the  referee's  surnval  for  that  time. 

In  oUier  cases,  an  oath,  Kasm  8at*h  lasi,  was 
administered,  and  the  taker  walked  twenty-one 
paces  with  Granges  water,  tulsi  leaves,  the  saligram, 
and  the  bookof  Durga  in  his  hands;  if  he  surriyed 
twenty-one  days,  the  truth  of  his  statement  was 
deemed  established. 

The  truth  of  a  man*8  assertion  is  still  often 
tested  by  his  being  asked  to  repeat  it  standing  in 
the  waters  of  some  tank  of  peculiar  sanctity,  as 
that  of  the  Lachman  Kund  in  Ajodhya. 

Eating  paddy,  praying  imprecations  on  them- 
selves, is  another  form  in  Kandy ;  also  eating  a 
cocoanut  in  the  same  manner;  drawing  white 
olas  is  a  third.  Striking  the  earth,  the  reepoUe 
or  red-hot  iron,  and  the  cobra  put  into  an  earthen 
pot  with  money,  when  the  parties  withdraw  the 
money ;  if  either  be  bitten,  he  is  esteemed  guilty. 

Arrows  are  sometimes  used  in  North- Western 
India  as  tests  of  innocence.  The  opposite  ends  of 
two  arrows  are  held  by  a  rattan  laid  upon  the 
hands  by  two  persons  placed  opposite  to  each 
other;  they  are  parallel  to  and  just  sufficiently 
apart  to  allow  of  the  suspected  person's  hand 
being  held  between  them.  The  ends  of  the 
arrows  merely  rest  upon  the  fingers.  The  arrows 
are  supposed  to  move  towards  and  dose  upon  the 
guilty  hand. 

On  the  coast  of  Africa,  all  criminal  charges  are 
tried  by  the  Pynin  or  judges,  who  hear  and  weigh 
the  evidence  produced.  But  if  there  be  no 
evidence,  the  cause  is  decided  by  a  form  of 
ordeal  called  doom,  which  consists  in  administer- 
ing to  the  person  accused  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  bark  of  a  tree  deemed  poisonous.  If  he 
retain  it  on  his  stomach,  he  is  pronounced  guilty, 
if  otherwise,  innocent.  The  refusal  to  submit  to 
this  ordeal  is  considered  as  a  decisive  proof  of 
guilt,  and  the  judges  proceed  accordingly. 

In  Bastar,  the  leaf -ordeal  is  followed  by  sewing 
up  the  accused  in  a  sack,  and  letting  lum  down 
into  water  waist  deep;  if  he  manage  in  his 
struggles  for  life  to  raise  his  head  above  water,  he 
is  finally  adjudged  to  be  guilty.  Then  comes  the 
punishment.    The  extraction  of  the  teeth,  which  is 


said  in  Bastar  to  be  effected  with  the  idea  of  pn^ 
venting  the  witch  from  muttering  chansB ;  bat  i 
Kamaon  the  object  of  the  op^tion  is  rather  ti 
prevent  her  from  doing  mischief  under  the  foin 
of  ft  tigrev,  which  ib  the  Indian  equinlent  of  tM 
loup-garou. 

The  ordeal  beans  of  Old  Calabar,  West  Africa 
are  the  seeds  of  Physostigma  venenatum. — C0j4 
Burton^s  Seinde;  WiWs  Mysore;  Hindu  Jn/aa 
ticidt;  WiUianu*  Story  ofNala ;  Fourth  Report  ^ 
the  African  Institution;  Letter  from  Mr.  MeredH 
on  the  Gold  Coast^  December  1809 ;  Asiatic  B$ 
searches;  Ward's  Hindoos. 

OBDINAR Y  WORKS,  a  revenue  term  in  Britiil 
India  applied  to  public  works  executed  oat  0 
ordinary  revenue. 

OREODOXA  OLERACEA.    Endlich. 
Areoa  oleraoea,  Jaeq.  \  Bateipo  earibna,  Spreag.. 

Edible  »bba^  tree, .    •    Eho. 

A  palm  of  the  W.  Indies,  one  of  the  Oocoaees 
The  green  top  of  the  trunk  is  eaten  in  the  W 
Indies. both. rajr  and  cooked,  l^t  1^.  been  intro- 
duced* into  India.  Oreodoxa  regOi^.Humb.  and 
Bonpland,  Oenocarpus  regius^  Spr.,  is  a  palm  d 
Cuba,  in  the  vicimty  of  Havana.  It  has  been 
introduced  into  India. 


OREOSERIS  LANUGINOSA.    D,C. 
Ghaptalia  goraypina,  Jtoyle. 


KAu,    •      •      •      •      •     J3EA8. 

Bur,  Bush,  Kapfi,GHENAB. 
Pat-patooU,  .  Jhxluh. 
Kho,  •    •    •    .  Kahora. 


Poorjioo,. 
Bujlo,  Kap6, 
Kafn,     .    • 
Khue-booti, 


Ravl 


SVTLU. 
TB.>l2QI08. 

Common  in  the  Himalaya  up  to  the  Indi]%  aai 
found  in  the  hills  beyond  it,  fr<»n  3200  to  7O00 
feet.  Wherever  it  grows  in  any  quantity,  tinder 
and  occasionally  mozas  appear  to  be  made  fim 
it,  sometimes  by  beating  up  the  body  of  the  leaf 
with  the  tomentnm  on  its  under-sur£aoe,  as  k 
done  with  some  other  plants,  but  generally  by 
breaking  through  the  former,  and  tearing  off  the 
latter,  to  be  used  alone.  Cloth  is  said  to  have  bees 
made  from  this,  but  Dr.  Stewart  nowhere  found 
such  to  be  the  case  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya.  The 
plant  is  quite  small,  and  does  not  erow  closely,  so 
that  a  wide  area  would  need  to  be  searched  to 
get  any  considerable  quantity  of  the  tomentum ; 
and  the  process  of  removing  uie  latter  is  a  tedious 
one,  ana  would  probably  be  costly. — J^,  J,  JL 
Stewart. 

ORFA,  lat  37''  10'  N.,  the  capital  of  a  province 
in  Asiatic  Turkey  of  the  same  name,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kara  Koyi,  90  miles  S.W.  from  Diarbakr. 
The  inhabitants,  30,000  in  number,  are  Tuiks, 
Arabs,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Nestorians.  On  a 
mountain  which  overlooks  the  citadel  is  a  ruin 
which  the  Arabs  call  the  palace  of  Nimrud,  with 
several  extraordinary  subterranean  apartments  of 
great  antiquity.  It  is  that  part  of  Meaopotamia 
which  contained  the  Haran  of  Abraham,  is  the 
Osihoene  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Edeeea  of  the 
crusades.  It  subsLsted  for  843  years  as  an 
independent  kingdom,  when  Caracella  led  Abgarus, 
its  last  king,  in  chains  to  Rome.  It  -was  taken 
from  the  emperor  Heradius  by  Yezd,  was  retaken 
in  the  first  crusade  by  Baldwin,  brother  to  Crodfrey 
of  Bovillon,  and  erected  into  a  Christian  princi- 
pality under  one  of  the  branches  of  the  house  of 
Courtney,  who  were  expelled  by  Zinci,  the  Atabcg, 
A.D.  1145.  It  was  included  in  ue  enmiie  of 
Salah-ud-Din  (Saladin),  and  subsequentfy  con- 
quered by  the  Turks,     The  capita!  was  called 


M 


OB0ANJ. 


OmOLE. 


MeMft  bj  Alfizaiidei^  socoeaMmi,  aiid  Bobeeqiieiitlj 
pHnm  as  Bkoa. — MacGregor, 
^  OBGANJ,  Uis^uuij,  or  Jaijaniah,  formerly  the 
■Kef  dtj  of  Khtranzm,  the  ooiinia7  now  known 
I^Khivi.  It  stood  on  both  banks  of  the  Ozus, 
Mfeh  a  bridge  connecting  them.    It  was  the  scene 

awfol  devastation  and  masaacre  by  the  Mongols 
Chengiz  in  1221,  and  a  hondred  thousand 

the  only  class  spared,  the  artisans,  are  said  to 

'e  been  transported  toMcmgolia. — YuUj  Cathay. 

ORIENTAL,  a  term  in  use,  in  philolocy,  to 

a  okas  of  languages;   in  geography,  it 

^  applied  broadly  to  Asiatic  countries  east  of 

ihrope,  but  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to  the 

PMt  Indies   or  the    countries   now  known  as 

iBkitish  India.    In  mineralogy,  it  is  applied  to 

fvecious  stones,  the  violet  oriental  amethyst,  the 

jpeen  oriental  emerald,  the  red  oriental  ruby,  the 

Bine  oriental  siqpphire,  the  yellow  oriental  topaz,  all 

lirinnsly  a>k>ured  yarieties  of  corundum.     The 

oriental  amethyst  is  of  a  purple  colour,  and  is  an 

citremely  rare  gem.    Its  colour  can  be  destroyed 

1^  heat,  and  its  purity  then  resemUes  that  of  tlie 

lAinnnd     These  stones  are  all  found  abundantly 

ki  the  Peninsula  of  India,  but  not  of  great  beauts ; 

ttie  ruby  of  the  N.E.  of  Burma,  howerer,  is  the 

true  orientid  ruby.    They  are  all  distinguishable 

from  the  other  gems  of  the  same  names  which 

lave  not  the  prefix   oriental,  by  their  greatly 

saperior  harrfneas  and   greater  specific  gravity. 

Oriental  si^iphires  are  found  in  grayel  and  sand  in 

Ae  island  A  Ceylon  and  in  Pegu,  but  oriental 

a»!n]dutl>ei«re«tof  alltiie  green  Twietiesof 

'eotunuum. 

Oriental  languages  is  a  term  applied  to  all 
Ibe  hiyisgee  of  Asia,  whether  of  the  Aryan, 
Semitic,  or  other  class.  Formeriy,  the  term 
Bieant  Httie  more  than  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and 
Persian ;  it  now  includes  almost  every  language 
that  is  qpoken  east  of  Europe. — 1.  The  Semitic, 
iiidnding  old  Sendtie,  new  Sonitic,  and  cuneiform 
writingB;  2.  The  Indo-European  (or  Indo-6er- 
BHmic,  as  it  it  called  in  Germany),  including 
all  Aryan  languages,  and  oomparative  philolpcy ; 
3.  The  AMcan,  including  Egnrptian ;  4.  The  Suat 
Asiatie,  or  Ural-Altaic.  With  all  the  oriental 
kngoages  those  who  would  acquire  them  encounter 
thdr  first  difficulty  in  the  variety  of  writing 
ehancters  in  use ;  and  a  second  difficulty  in  the 
discordant  manner  in  which,  when  a  foreign 
chancier  is  used,  or  indicated  by  foreigners,  the 
powers  of  the  letters  are  employed.  One  mode 
nit  forward  by  Sir  William  Jones,  about  the  year 
1788,  was  an  analogous  dsssification  of  the 
fettos ;  another  proposed  by  Dr.  John  Borthwick 
Qikdurist,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
eentmy,  was  the  representation  of  the  sounds  of 
the  vernacular  letters  by  equivalents  of  similar 
CBonciation  aocordiuff  to  the  powers  of  l^e  letters 
ss  given  faj  the  En^ish  people ;  in  other  words, 
the  onepniiciple  is  analogy,  the  other  nronunoia- 
lion.  Ine  ktter  principle  is  well  adapted  for 
rifisiinj^  the  oriental  characters  in  English 
letters  in  sneh  a  manner  that  English  readers  im- 
aeqaainted  with  the  oriental  ehancters  would  be 
enabled  to  articulate  the  words  with  a  very  near 
mroach  to  their  correct  prontmciation,  out  it 
is  for  the  most  part  unsuitable  for  all  othera  of  the 
European  nations  who  use  the  Roman  letters. 
The  prindi^le  of  analogy  adopted  by  Sir  William 
Jones  retains  the   origmal  letterB  with  certain 


ii«hingmiffkB,and  permits  the  leamed  men 
of  ail  Europe  to  follow  the  word  to  its  source,  and 
it  has  been  generally  followed  by  the  learned. 
The  most  recent  writer  on  the  subject  was  Professor 
Horace  Hayman  Wilson  in  his  Glossary,  and  he 
considered  that  the  characters  in  the  English 
alphabet  bad  enabled  him  to  represent  letters  in 
mne  alphabets  of  thirteen  different  languages  of 
British  India.  But  to  do  this  he  had,  by  diacritic 
points  and  marks,  and  by  compound  letters, 
increased  the  English  alphabet  from  26  to  70 
Gharaoters,  19  of  Uie  English  letten  having  two 
to  six  forms,  b,  c,  e,  i,  j,  o,  p,  and  u,  each  two  ; 
g,  h,  and  1,  each  three ;  d  and  k,  each  four ;  »,  r, 
8,  t,  and  z,  eadi  five ;  and  n  has  six  forms ;  and  he 
hss  even  recommended  other  additions. 

ORIGANUM  NORMALE.    Don. 
Minan*jofh,AiiAB.,HiMD.  |  Maijoram, ....  Etfo. 

This  herb  grows  commonly  in  the  Panjab 
Himalava  from  2500  to  10,600  feet  Aitchison 
states  that  in  Lahoul  it  is  eaten  as  a  pot  herb. 

Origanum  vulgare,  Ir.,  common  marjoram. 


O.  deoipi«iii,  WaU. 
O.  orieatale,  MiU. 

BakUt-iil-]essl,SiitQr  7  Ab. 
Oxigansn  m«]an,   .  Gb.  of 

Theoph. 


O.  Btdonifemm,  Ben. 

Agroriganot,  Gb.  of  Dioie. 
Oiuha«h?  .  •  •  PxBS. 
Mrida-mamrvama,     Tbl. 

An  ornamental  and  aromatic  plant,  a  native  of 
Great  Britain  in  dry  uncultivated  places,  and  of 
Euro^,  north  of  Africa,  and  of  Middle  Asia  and 
America.  It  yields  what  is  sold  as  oil  of  thyme  in 
the  shops,  a  common  remedy  for  toothache,  and 
frequentiy  mixed  with  olive  oil  as  a  stimulating 
liuiment  against  baldness,  in  rheumatic  com- 
plaints, and  against  strains  and  bruises.  The 
dried  leaves  us^  instead  of  tea  are  veiy  pleasant ; 
they  are  likewise  employed  in  fomentations.  The 
essential  oil  is  so  acrid  that  it  has  been  used 
by  farmers  as  a  caustic. — Eng.  Cyc;  Dr.  J.  L. 
Stewart,  M.D. 

ORIOLE  is  the  popular  name  of  several  birds 
having  their  plumage  of  a  golden-yellow  mixed  with 
black.  In  British  India,  the  orioles  are  called  the 
mango  birds,  from  their  yellow  colour  resembling 
that  of  the  mango  fruit  There  are  several  species 
in  the  E.  Indies.  Oriolns  kundoo,  Sykes,  extends 
over  the  whole  of  British  India  up  to  the  base  of 
the  Hinuilayas.  It  lives  in  large  groves  of  trees, 
gardens,  and  avenues,  and  feeds  chiefly  on  fruits. 
Its  call  is  a  loud  mellow  whistie  resembling 
pee-ho,  and  its  French  name  of  Loriot  answers 
to  its  calL  0.  Indicus,  Brision,  the  black-naped 
Indian  oriole,  is  rare,  though  spread  throughout 
India,  Arakan,  Pegu,  Tenassenm,  and  lialacca, 
and  is  more  confined  to  the  forest  regions.  0. 
melanocephalus,  Linn.^  the  black-hea^d  oriole, 
inhabits  the  forests,  gardens,  and  groves  of 
Central  India,  Bengal,  Assam,  Burma,  and  the 
Malay  Peninsula;  it  is  a  lively  and  noisy  bird, 
oonstantiy  flying;  from  tree  to  tree,  and  uttering  a 
loud  mellow  whistle.  This  oriole,  fkmous  in  Indmn 
poesy,  is  one  of  the  most  numerous  of  Tenasserim 
songsters.  It  comes  to  the  garden  at  early  dawn, 
when  its  rich  mellow  notes  are  heard  pealing  far 
through  the  mango  bowers.  It  is  a  lai;^  ydlow 
bird,  witii  a  bla^k  head,  easily  recognised.  In 
Burmese  it  is  called  Hgnet-wa,  or  yellow  bird. 
0.  GeylonensLB,  Bonaparte^  occurs  in  Ceylon  and 
the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula  of  India. — 
E,  L.  Layard  in  Tennanfi  Ceylon^  p.  241 ; 
MoMon;  Jerdon. 
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ORISSA,  a  provinee  of  BritUi  India,  wliicb 
WM  occupied  in  Septconber  and  October  1808, 
with  Behar,  Chutia  Nagpnr,  Bengal  proper,  and 
Gbittagong,  and  ib  under  the  adminiatration  of  the 
Lientenant-Goyemor  of  Bengal  It  ia  at  the  head 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  at  its  western  eide,  and  liea 
between  lat  1^  28'  and  22°  84'  lb"  N.,  and  long. 
88*^  86'  80"  and  87**  31'  80"  E.,  with  an  area  of 
28,901  Bqnare  miles,  and,  in  1872,  a  population  of 
4,817,099,  purtly  in  the  deltas  of  the  nrer  Maha- 
nadi  on  the  south,  the  Brafamany  in  the  centre, 
and  the  Baitarani  on  the  north,  and  in  part  in 
17  mahals  or  states  which  are  tributary  to  the 
British,  and  cover  an  area  of  16,218  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  1,288,809.  Orissa 
table-land  rises  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Maha- 
nadi,  in  some  places  to  1700  feet,  backed  bir  the 
chainof.E^GhaSa,  Amarkantak,  jungle  table-land, 
lat  22''  40'  N.,  long.  81*"  5'  £.,  8500  feet.  Ita  delta 
is  fertile;  its  riyers  discharge  2,760,000  cubic 
feet  per  second  in  time  of  floooB,  and  it  has  a  rain- 
fall of  62^  inches ;  but  it  has  suffered  from  floods 
and. from  droughts.  There  was  a  great  famine  in 
1770,  aggravated  by  the  ravages  of  mutinous 
Mahiatta  soldiers^  In  1828,  a  cyclone  and  stonn- 
wave  swept  the  coast ;  in  1884-^5  and  1887-88, 
a  famine  was  caused  by  inundations,  and  it  suffered 
severely  in  1866-67  from  deficient  rains. 

A  special  inquiry  into  the  mortality  caused  by  the 
famine  in  Orissa  in  1865-66  was  made  by  deputy 
collectors,  witii  the  aid  of  corrected  returns  made 
by  the  zamindars.  The  total  population  in  1865 
was  8,015,826 ;  of  these,  814,469  perished,  and 
115,028  either  emigrated  or  disappeared,  making 
a  total  loss  of  929,497,  and  leaving  2,086,829 
surviving.  The  percentage  of  deaths  to  popula- 
tion was  27,  whicn,  added  to  8*81,  the  percentage 
of  emigrants  or  missing,  gives  a  general  per- 
centage of  30*81  as  loss  of  population  daring  the 
famine.  In  1866  a  great  flood  inundated  1052 
square  miles  of  the  delta.  In  October  1881  the 
sea  made  a  breach  in  the  road  which  passes 
through  the  province  from  north  to  south,  where 
it  is  mne  miles  from  high-water  mark.  All  having 
life — human  beings,  cattie,  wild  beasts,  etc. — ^were 
drowned,  and  left  in  heaps  eight  and  ten  feet  hig^ 
against  the  road.  This  was  north  of  Balasor. 
South  of  Balasor,  late  in  the  evening,  said  the 
sole  survivor  of  a  village,  the  wind  was  very 
strong  on  shore,  and  the  tide  rising.  Several  of 
the  inhabitanta  went  down  to  the  beach.  Those 
who  had  witnessed  the  storm  of  1828  proposed  to 
go  inland ;  the  younger  ones  would  not  believe 
that  the  sea  could  harm  them,  and  voted  for 
remaining.  All  were  drowned  except  one,  who 
was  up  in  the  tree  under  which  we  were  standing, 
and  twice  the  sea  went  over  him.  When  he  came 
down,  all  was  dry,  but,  as  he  expressed  it,  not  a 
cat  left.  In  this  nurricane  22,500  were  drowned 
in  haJf  an  hour,  and  several  thousands  more  died 
of  starvation  and  exposure.  There  was  another 
hurricane  in  1882,  but  the  wind  was  off  shore 
when  most  violent,  and  no  lives  were  lost.  These 
calamities  induced  the  British  India  Grovemment 
to  endeavour  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  The 
seven  rivers — Mahanadi,  Brahmany,  Bytumi, 
Lahundi,  Borabahiny,  Subunreka,  and  the 
Cofisya — are  all  more  or  less  deltaic  in  character, 
and  in  the  case  of  four  rivers  almost  form  one 


delta  during  the  floods.    The  point  before  the    poses  to  hav«  been  tiie  present  town  of  Pnrif  <v 
engineer  was  to  husband  the  water  that  came    *  the  «ity/  near  vluch  staadB  the  famous  tcasp^ 


down  at  the  sonth^west  monsoon,  and  dtstaboii 
it  so  as  to  save  the  dirtrictB  from  drou^ita,  bm 
which  Oiiasa  has  suffered  so  terribly.  At  ti» 
same  time  jwotection  against  the  floods  was  to  be 
secured.  The  area  of  Und  to  be  taken  up  for  tha 
scheme  comprised  the  five  alluvial  distncts  c(ffi* 
tained  between  the  frontier  in  the  district  ol 
Ganjam  and  the  Hoogly  near  Calcutta,— in  all 
about  6000  square  miles.  The  operations  begn 
in  1862,  and  much  has  been  effected. 

Bhuiya,  Bhumij,  Bathudi,  Oond,  Kandh,  Ehain, 
Kol,  Fan,  Santiial,  Savara,  and  others,  form  aboai 
a  fourth  part  of  the  population,  mosdy  in  ihi 
mountainouB  jungle  tract  of  Morbhanj,  KeQnjhaii 
and  Bod,  and  75,581  are  in  the  tributary  statea 
A  record  in  the  Uriya  language,  preserved  in  tJM 
temple  of  ^  Jaganath,  called  the  Yansa^nili  u) 
Baja  Gharita,  and  supposed  to  have  been  oom* 
menced  .in  the  twelfth  century,  after  the  nnul 
detail  of  the  mythology,  and  of  the  early  kings  U 
India  down  to  Yiknmadi<ya,  gives  as  the  fint 
sovereign  of  this  kingdom,  in  a.d.  142,  Bato 
Kesari,  who  conunenced  the  Eesari  Yaosa  or 
Eesari  dynasty..  .  After  an  interregnum  of  146 
years,  during  ^duch,';  the  Yavana  reigned,  tbe 
Kesari  Yansa  dynaaCy  was  restored  in  A.D.  473  b^ 
Jajati  (Tayati)  Kesari,  capital  Jajpur.  He  vat 
a  warlike  and  energetic  prince,  but  it  is  not 
known  whil^he  was  or  whence  he  came.  He  vat 
the  fonnde/of  the  Kesari  or  lion  line,  which  mkd 
Orissa  until  A.D.  1181.  The  Ganga  Yansa  dyntftf 
commenced  with  the  invasion  of  Ghurang,  Saiaagi 
Deva,  or  Ohor-ganga,  and  ended  with  Raja 
Narainh-deo,  -who  in  1277  built  Kanarak,  m 
Black  Pagoda.  The  Surja  Yansa  xajas  then 
reigned  from  1451  to  1550.  After  them  came  the 
Zamindari  races,  Khurda  rajas  or  Bhui  YaiA, 
from  1580  to  1804,  when  Mukund-deo  was 
deposed  by  the  British. 

Buddhism  for  ten  centuries  prevailed  in  Oruai) 
but  its  only  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  caw 
dwellings  and  rock  habitations  of  tihe  priests  and 
hermits,  and  in  recently  deciphered  insci^ona 
Their  principal  settiement  was  at  Khandfliri,  about 
half-way  between  Puri  and  Cuttack.  ^e  Snake, 
Elephant,  and  Tiger  caves  here  (see  U(kjagiri), 
ana  a  two-storeyed  monastry,  known  as  the 
Queen's  Palace  (Bani-Nur),  are  the  mostintereat* 
ing  excavations.  They  form  rdics  of  the  thm 
distinct  phases  throu^  which  Buddhism  pasaei 
The  first,  or  ascetic  age,  is  refHreaented  Vy  tha 
sin^  sandstone  ceUs,  scarcely  bigger  than  the 
lair  of  a  wild  beast,  and  almost  as  inaccessible; 
the  second,  or  ceremonial  age,  is  shown  in  the 
pillared  temples  for  meetings  of  the  brotherhood, 
with  conmdodious  chambers  for  the  spiritual  heads 
attached  to  them;  the  third,  or  faunonable  age 
of  Buddhism,  reached  its  climax  in  the  (^ueen^ 
Palace,  adorned  with  a  scidptured  bio^aphy 
of  its  founder.  General  Cunningham  Iwlievea 
tiuit  the  kingdom  of  U-cha,  or  Oda,  q>oken  of 
by  Hiwen  Thisang,  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
modem  province  of  Odra  or  Orissa.  hx  the  tnoe 
of  that  Buddhist  pilgrim,  the  province  was  7000 
11  or  1167  miles  in  circuit,  and  was  bounded  by 
the  great  sea  on  the  south-east,  where  there  me 
a  famous  seaport  town  named  Ghe-U-ta-lo-chiogT 
or  Charitrapura,  that  is,  the  '  town  of  emba^ation' 
or  'departure.'    This  G^enend  Cunningham  sop* 
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if  Jaganalh.  Outside  the  town  there  were  five 
kDatignons  stiipa  with  towers  and  payilions  of 
Mt  height,  and  he  suppoeeB  one  of  these  to  be 
kit  which  is  now  dedicated  to  Jaganath.  The 
ivee  ahapelefls  figures  of  this  god  and  his  brother 
M  aster  Bakdeva  and  Subhadra,  are  simple 
hofieflof  the  symbolical  fieures  of  the  Buddhist 
pbi,  Buddha,  Dhanna,  and  Sangha,  of  which  the 
Iwnid  is  always  represented  as  a  female.  The 
InddUit  origin  of  m  Jaganath  iigures  is  proved 
liyoiid  an  doubt  by  their  adoption  as  the  repre- 
■iitatiie  of  the  Kahmanical  avatar  of  Buddha  in 
m  annual  almanacs  t>f  M sthura  ai^d  Benares, 
pie  political  limits  of  Oriani  under  its  mobt  power- 
nags,  are  said  to  have  extended  to  the 
J  and  Damuda  rivers  on  Ihe  north,  and.  to 
(Mavery  on  the  south.  Bat  the  ancient 
of  Odra-desa,  or  Or-desa,  was  limited  to 
nlley  of  the  Mahanadi  and  to  Uie  lower  course 
If  the  Snmna-riksha  river.  It  comprised  the 
HMtoi  thepnsent  districts  of  Khatak  (Guttack) 
M  Sambuhpore,  and  a  portion  of  Midnapur. 
kvas  bovMMd  on  the  west  by  Gondwana,  on  the 
■Klh  by  the  wild  hill  states  of  Jashpur  and 
Ihgfahnm,  on  the  east  by  the  sea,  ana  on  the 
intii  l^  Ganjam.  These  also  must  have  been 
Im  tim^  in  the  time  of  Hiwen  Thaang,  as  the 
asMored  dicuii  agrees  with  his  estimate.  Pliny 
■BDtions  the  Oretes  as  a  people  of  India  in 
^hose  coantiy  stood  Mount  Maleus;  but  in 
llMther  paange  he  locates  this  mountain  amongst 
^  Monedes  ud  Suari,  and  in  a  third  passage 
im  daces  Mount  Mallus  amongst  the  MallL  As 
^  lait  people  were  to  the  north  of  the  Kalinga, 
Mi  m  the  Honedes  and  Suaii  were  to  the  soath 
the  Adibothrl,  the  Monedes  and  Suari  must  be 
Manda  and  Soar,  and  the  Oretes  must  be  Hff^ 
of  Orissa.  Malle  is  one  of  the  Dravidiah 
for  a  mountain ;  and  as  the  Oraon,  or 
of  West  Orissa,  still  speak  a  Dravidian 
he  thinks  it  probable  that  Mallus  was  not 
aetoal  name  of  the  mountains,  but  may  have 
the  famous  Sri-Parvat  of  Telingana,  which 
its  Bsme  to  the  Sri-Parvativa  Andhras  ? 
fhe  Uriya  are  Biahmanists,  and  inhabit  the 
Ij^aad  vallevs  in  the  western  tracts  towards 
^ittMk;  the  iol  to  the  northward,  also  called 
;  the  Kai^  in  the  central  part,  and  the  Sanra 
the  iootL  These  three  last-named  races 
tiiemsehres  to  be  the  aborigines  of  the 
they  now  inhabit,  and  of  others  more 
fs  of  which  they  have  been  diBpossessed  by 
dMRMdunentB  of  other  tribea  The  Kol  are 
.  honest,  and  of  happy,  ingenuous  disoosi- 
•s  itrikin^y  contrasted  with  the  trickery 
fiMiood  ol  the  Hindu  ;  they  are  hospitable, 
▼ay  irascible,  and  so  prone  to  feel  mjuries 
that  they  frequently  vent  their  resent- 
or  grief  in  suicide,  to  which  this  imtutored 
an  terribly  addicted.  The  Kandh  inhabit 
eential  part  oi  Orisaa,  and  until  the  middle  of 
As^l9th  century  they  practised  the  barbarous 
~  h  sacrifices,  ta  propitiate  the  deity  of  the 
yff  the  ihuu^ter  of  human  victims,  generally 
^  ,1  tkokn  mm  neighbouring  districts,  and 
pidwed  by  the  Kandh  race  for  sacrifice,  as  no 
gM^  cu  be  sacrifioed»  and  no  victim  was  held 
^gytfale  unless  pordiased.  The  ceremonial 
■MM  somewhat  But  at  the  period  appointed 
yftsirjprieiti  a  lolann  feast  was  held,  lasting  two 
«|i  ttd  nights,  iriiich  time  was  passed  in  the  most 


revolting  drunken  obscenity.  On  the  third  day 
the  hapless  victim  was  brought  out,  and  bound  to  a 
stake.  The  victim's  limbs  were  first  broken,  and, 
the  priest  having  given  the  coup  de  grace  with  an 
axe,  the  whole  set  upon  it  and  hewed  the  quivering 
body  piece-meal,  each  striving  to  carry  away  a 
bloody  fragment  to  throw  upon  his  own  field. 
The  British  Government  exerted  itself  successfully 
to  suppress  this  sanguinary  rite,  to  which  the 
Kandh  adhered  with  obstinate  pertinacity. 

The  Saura,  who  inhabit  the  southern  part  of 
the  province,  have  the  same  superstitions  as  the 
Kandh.  They  are  even  more  savage  and  bar- 
barous ;  a^Q^uch  so,  indeed,  that  a  Saura  is  said 
tb  have  ttohesitation  in  depriving  a  human  being 
of  HJte  for  a  very  trifling  consideration,  or  at  the 
conlontid  of  hi$'Chieftain. 

Amofi^-the  Uriya  race  high  cheek-bones  seem 
to  prevau,  with  good  features  and  straight  hair. 
Amongst  the  customs  peculiar  to  this  province. 
Dr.  Hunter  says,  is  one  that,  if  a  man  die  child- 
less, his  brother,  if  he  have  one,  must  marry  the 
widow.'  The  Brahmans  of  Orissa  differ  from  all 
other  Brahmans,  in  some  respects  as  regards  their 
food,  find  a  great  many  obtam  their  livelihood  as 
cultivators ;  they  also  trade,  and  follow  the  occu- 
pations of  brickmakers,  bricUayers,  etc. 

The  Pana  of  the  frontier  and  south  of  Orissa 
are  a  wild  predatory  tribe. 

The  Juanga  are  a  forest  race,  and  until  1871 
the  sole  dress  of  their  women  consisted  of  bunches 
of  leafy  twigs.    They  are  also  called  Pattooah. 

Hindol,  one  of  the  tributary  states,  of  812 
square  miles,  and  28,025  inhabitants,  mostly 
aborigines  semi-Hinduized.  Of  these  the  Taala 
number  1622.;  the  Kandh,  1611 ;  and  Pan,  8680 ; 
18,'864  Khasa,  Brahmans,  and  Khandalts,  follow- 
ing EBudnism . 

Uriya -or  Ooriah  is  the  hmguage  of  Orissa,  and 
the  country  takes  its  name  from  the  Or  or  Ordu 
tribe,  who  seem  to  have  come  from  the  N.W. 
In  the  Orissa  district  they  appear  to  have  had 
very  narrow  limits,  viz.  along  the  coast  line  from 
the  Baskulia  river  near  Ganjam  northwards  to 
the  Kans  river,  near  Soro,  in  lat.  21^  10' ;  but  in 
the  process  of  migration  and  conquest  under  the 
Granga  Vansa  dynasty,  the  limits  of  Orissa  (Ordeea) 
were  extended  to  Midnapore  and  Hoogly  on  the 
north,  and  Bajamimdry,  on  the  Godavery,  on 
the  south.  The  Uriya  tongue  is  a  tolerably  pure 
dialect  of  Bengali.  About  Ganjam,  the  first 
traces  of  Telugu  or  Teling  occur,  though  the 
Uriya  still  prevails  forty-five  miles  south  of 
Ganjam,  on  the  lowhmds  of  the  sea-shore,  beyond 
which  Telugu  begins  to  predominate.  At  Chica- 
cole,  Telugu  is  the  prevailing  language;  in 
Vizianagram,  Telugu  is  only  spoken  in  the  open 
country,  and  Uriya  in  the  mountains  runs  fartiier 
down  to  the  south.  Telu^  is  spoken  to  within  45 
miles  south  of  Ganjam,  and  at  Ganjam  Telugu 
ceases.  On  the  coast  line  Uriya  continues  in  the 
direction  of  Bengal  as  far  as  the  Hijli  and 
Tumluk  divisions  on  the  Hoogly.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  Midnapore  district,  it  inter- 
mingles with  Bengali  near  the  river  Subunrekai 
To  the  westward,  the  Gond  and  Uriya  languages 
pass  into  each  other,  and  at  Sonepur,  hiuf  the 
peqcde  speak  the  one  and  half  the  outer  language. 

Tne  temples  at  Orissa  are  more  numerous  than 
those  of  all  Hindustan.  They  were  erected 
between  the  years  a.d.  500  and  1200.    That  at 
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Bhuvaneawara  was  a.d.  637 ;  that  at  Pari  was 
A.D.  1174;  and,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Jaganath  at  Puri,  the  ancient  Dantapnra,  all 
were  erected  under  the  great  Eefuuri  dynasty,  or 
Lion  line  of  kings,  who  reigned  a.p.  473  till  1131, 
when  they  were  succeeded  by  the  Ganga  Vansa, 
the  third  of  whom  built  Jaganath.  That  called 
Parasuram  Eswara  is  20  feet  square  and  38  feet 
hiffh,  and  its  sculptures  are  cut  with  a  delicacy 
s^dom  surpassed,  and  of  the  most  elaborate 
character.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  a.d. 
450  or  500.  Those  of  the  Mukt  Eswara  shrine 
are  eTen  richer  and  more  varied  in  detail 
Bhuvaneawara  temple  ii  supposed  by  Mr.  Fergusson 
(p.  420)  to  have  been  built  by  Lelal  Indra  Kesari, 
who  reigned  a.d.  617  to  657.  It  is  the  finest 
example  of  a  purely  Hindu  temple  in  India.  300 
feet  long  ana  60  to  75  feet  in  breadth,  every 
inch,  of  we  surface  is  covered  with  carving  in  the 
most  elaborate  manner,  and  the  effect  is  marvel- 
lously beautiful.  Its  Nat  Mandir,  or  dancing- 
hall,  was  erected  by  the  wife  of  Salini,  between 
A.D.  1099  and  1104.  Besides  this,  there  are  the 
Raj  Rani  temple,  and  manv  others. 

The  Ganarac  temple  is  known  to  the  British  as 
the  Black  Pagoda. 

The  Jaganath  temple  at  Puri  externally  measures 
640  to  670  feet,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  20  to 
30  feet  high,  with  four  gates.  An  inner  enclosure 
measures  420  .by  315  feet,  and  is  enclosed  by  a 
double  wall  with  four  openings.  Within  this  last 
stands  the  BSra  Dewul,  and  Sie  great  tower  rises 
to  192  feet. 

Jajpur,  in  Guttack,  on  the  Byttirni  river,  was 
once  ihe  capital  of  the  province.  It  has  a  pillar 
which  was  erected  in  the  12th  or  13th  century. 

The  last  five  hundred  years  anterior  to  the 
Ghristian  era  were  those  in  which  Buddhism 
effected  its  settlements  in  Orissa.  The  Geylon 
texts  place  the  advent  of  the  Sacred  Tooth  in 
Puri  at  543  B.C.  The  Buddhists  honeycombed 
mountains,  and  excavated  the  rock  monasteries  of 
Orissa.  The  people  now  are,  even  more  than  the 
Bengali  race,  conservative,  bigoted,  and  priest- 
ridden.  The  whole  territory  is  sacred  ground,  to 
which  Hindus  perform  tirt'h  or  pilgrimage ;  but 
about  July  is  the  great  period  of  assembly  at 
Jaganath  (yoga-natha).  The  sun  was  formerly 
the  object  of  worship  there. — CoUmni's  Journal, 
1861;  Thomas'  Primep^s  Indian  Antiquities,  p. 
241;  Wilson's  Glossary;  Cunningham's  India,  p. 
507 ;  Elph.  India,  p.  228 ;  Stirling  in  As,  Bes. 
XV.  p.  254 ;  Imp,  Oaz,;  Fergusson^ s  Cave  Temples. 

ORITiB  or  HoritflB,  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
a  barbarous  people  to  the  west  of  Indus,  called 
Nesterite  by  Diodorus.  Gurtius  notices  the 
Horiteo  in  India,  and  Diodorus  states  that  generally 
they  resemble  the  Indians.  According  to  Airian, 
they  were  an  Indian  nation  who  extended  west  of 
the^  Indus  for  150  miles  parallel  to  the  sea. 

They  wore  the  dress  and  arms  of  the  other 
Indians,  but  differed  from  them  in  language  and 
manners.  General  Gimningham  supposes  them  to 
be  the  people  on  the  Aghor  river.  In  the  bed  of 
ihiB  river  there  are  several  jets  of  liquid  mud, 
which  from  time  immemorial  have  been  known 
as  Ram  Ghandar  ki  knp,  or  *Ram  Ghandar's 
wells.'  There  are  also  two  natural  caves, — one 
dedicated  to  Kali,  and  the  other  to  Hingulaj  or 
Hingula  Devi,  that  is,  the  *  red  goddess,'  who 
is  now  regarded  as  a  form  of  IQlU.     But  the 


principal  objects  of  pilgrimage  in  the  Aghor 
valley  are  connected  with  the  histoiy  of  Bama. 
The  pilgrims  assemble  at  the  Rambs^h,  because 
Rama  and  Sita  are  said  to  have  started  from  this 
point,  and  proceed  to  the  Giorakh  tank,  where 
Rama  halted ;  and  thence  to  Tonga-bhcra,  and  on 
to  the  point  where  Rama  was  obliged  to  torn 
back  in  his  attempt  to  reach  Hingulajvith  an 
army.  General  Gunningham  identifies  Kambagh 
with  the  Rambalda  of  Arrian,  Tonga-bheia  with 
the  river  Tonberos  of  Pliny,  and  the  ToaieroB  of 
Arrian.  At  Rambakia,  therefore,  he  thinks  we 
must  look  for  the  site  of  the  ciiy  founded  by 
Alexander,  which  Leonatus  was  left  behind  to 
complete.  He  thinks  it  probable  that  thia  is  the 
city  which  is  described  by  Stephanus  of  ByzantioBi 
as  the  *  sixteenth  Alexandria  near  the  Bay  of 
Melane.*  Nearchus  places  the  western  bonndaiy 
of  the  OritsQ  at  a  place  called  Malana,  which  fas 
takes  to  be  the  Bay  of  Malan,  to  the  east  of  Ras 
Malan  or  Gape  Malan  of  the  present  day,  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Aghor  river. 
The  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Rambagfa  at  so 
great  a  distance  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  and  «k 
so  early  a  period  as  the  time  of  Alexander,  ahova 
not  only  the  wide  extension  of  Hindu  influenoe 
in  ancient  times,  but  also  the  great  antiquity  d 
the  story  of  Rama.  He  deems  it  highly  impro- 
bable that  such  a  name,  with  its  attenaant 
pilgrimages,  could  have  been  imposed  on  the 
place  after  the  decay  of  Hindu  influence.  Daring 
the  flourishing  period  of  Buddhism,  many  of  the 
provinces  to  the  west  of  the  Indus  adopted  thit 
Indian  religion,  which  must  have  had  a  poweifol 
influence  on  the  manners  and  language  of  the 
people.  But  the  expedition  of  Alexander  pre- 
ceded the  extension  of  Buddhism ;  and  Genenl 
Gunningham  therefore  only  attributes  the  old 
name  of  Rambakia  to  a  period  anterior  to  DariiH 
Hystaspes.  Hingulaj  (Xhingalatchi)  is  mentioned 
by  ihe  Tibetan  Taranath  (see  Vassilief ,  Frencb 
translation,  p.  45)  as  a  Rakshasa  in  the  west  d 
India,  beyond  Barukacha  or  Baroch. — Cunntiif- 
ham's  India,  p,  804 ;  Elphin,  p.  232. 

GRLEBAK,  A.  B.,  wrote  an  Account  of  a  Tint 
to  the  Town  of  Sehwan,  in  Bom.  Geog.  Trans. 
vL  p.  95;  Account  of  the  Lake  Loonar,  ilnd  L 
p.  9 ;  Note  on  the  Ram  Ghaut,  Bom.  As.  Trana 
L  p.  119 ;  Gn  Muhammadan  Arclutectnre  in  Gaiio, 
ibid.  ii.  p.  119 ;  On  the  Greology  of  the  £gyptiia 
Desert,  ibid.  p.  229 ;  Hygrometrio  Tablets,  ibid,  pi 
309 ;  lieport  on  the  Bom.  As.  Society's  Mnseun, 
ibid.  p.  440 ;  On  the  Meteorology  of  Bombav ;  Ob- 
servatory Reports,  1845,  1846,  Bombay,  4to;  in 
British  Association,  1847,  and  London  Athenasmn, 
and  Reports  of  the  Association. — Dr,  Buist. 

ORMARA  or  Hormarah,  in  lai  25*"  11'  N.,  and 
long.  64""  38'  80*  £.,  a  fishing  village  on  the  Maknn 
coast  It  is  in  a  desolate  re^on.  It  is  £amed  for 
its  mud  volcanoes.  Gaptain  Hart,  who  saw^  them  ii| 
1840,  says  that  there  are  eighteen ;  Golonel  Gold- 
smith saw  seven.     Probably  they  vary  in  number. 

ORME,  ROBERT,  the  historian  of  India,  was 
bom  at  Anjengo.  He  was  educated  at  Hairov 
School,  and  returned  to  Madias,  where  he  xoas  to 
become  a  member  of  GoimcO,  and  retomed  t9 
England,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  73.  He  was 
the  first  Englishman  who  wrote  on  the  histoiy 
of  India,  and  was  author  of  Historical  Fragmests 
of  the  Moighul  Empire,  of  the  Mahmttas^  and  of 
the  Englifu  Goncems  in  Hindustan  ^m  16$9« 
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ORMESBY,  Lieut.,  I.N. 


ORONCHON. 


London  1782  and  1805 ;  also  History  of  Uie  MUitaxy 
Tnnaaetioiis  of  the  Biitiah  Nation  in  Indostan 
from  174^,  London  1775. 

ORMESer,  LauT.,  LN.,  ^rote  Narratiye  of  a 
Joomej  acfov  the  Syrian  Desert  in  Bom.  Greo. 
Tnsm.  vi.  p.  18 ;  Memabr  on  the  Riveis  of  Meso- 


ORMOCARPUM  SENNOIDES.    Beauv, 
Hadynntm  tennoides.         |  H.  Nalla-kaahiiut,  jR. 
JvagH  Manghi,     .  Dukh.     Katn  murunga, .    .   Tam. 
TiiiaiHi,  Shigora,  Sahsk.  |  Adivi  munaga,  .    .    Tel. 

The  root  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of 
varmth,  and  is  prescribed  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant 
in  certain  cases  of  fever ;  also,  in  docoction,  it  is 
smiosed  to  be  a  yaluable  remedy  in  rheumatic 
aseetions  of  long  standing.  With  the  bark  of  the 
root,  groand  small,  and  mixed  with  gingelly  oil,  a 
liniment  is  prepared  which  tlie  Vyteans  recom- 
mend as  an  external  application  in  paralytic  com- 
plaints and  in  lombago. — Ain. ;  Roxh, 

QRMOSIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Fabacee^  0.  glanca,  Wa2/icl,  is  a  tree  of  Dehra 
Doon,  and  0.  robusta,  Wight,  of  Assam. 

Ormoeia  Travancoria,  Bedd,,  is  a  middling- 
»ed  tree  of  Travancore  and  South  Tinne- 
Ytttj  HiUs  up  to  8500  feet,  S.  Ganara  Ghats, 
and  probably  elsewhere  on  the  Western  Ghats  of 
the  Madras  Presidency.  The  timber  appears  to 
be  remarkably  good,  but  at  present  is  almost  un- 
known.— Beddomey  FL  Sylv.  p.  45. 

ORMUZ,  Ormaz,  or  Hormuz,  in  lat.  27°  5'  55" 
F.,  and  long.  56°  29'  5'  £.,  a  barren,  rocky,  yolcanic 
idand  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  about  12  nmes  oif  the 
eoast  of  Eirman,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Eishm.  It  is 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  chain  of  volcanic 
monntaiiis  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of 
Kinnan,  and  at  Ormuz  it  consists  of  a  number  of 
itolated  hills  of  rock-salt  and  sulphur,  which  com- 
pose a  noaas  of  about  15  miles  in  circumference, 
oestitate  of  springs  and  vegetation,  but  abound- 
ing in  c(»per  and  iron-ore.  The  island  gave 
llidter  to  uie  Panees  when  Muhammadanism  was 
|ireached  in  Persia.  In  an  ancient  history  of 
Persia  it  is  recorded  that  Ormuz  was  once  on 
fire;  and  indeed  this  island,  as  well  as  that  of 
Angar,  has  every  appearance  indicative  of  a  former 
vol^nic  eruption,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  an 
extinct  volcano.  Ormuz  takes  its  name  from  a 
place  on  the  neighbonrinff  continent  in  Ear- 
■ania, — the  Haamozia  and  Armuza  or  Haimoznsa 
al  Greek  writers,  where  Nearchus  landed  and 
Coond  one  of  his  eonntrvmen  wandering  from 
Akzander^  camp,  in  which,  some  days  after,  the 
admin]  was  received  with  well-merited  honours 
by  his  aoveretgn.  But  in  Alexander's  time,  the 
inwilated  Onnnz  is  generally  supposed  to  hare  been 
the  Oigana  of  Arrian  and  rtolemy,  and  Tyrina  or 
C^iena  of  Strabo.  It  is  said  that  the  prior  city 
«  tins  name  was  taken  by  the  Mongols,  a.d.  1290, 
and  the  inhabitants  fled  to  this  barren  volcanic 
iriMid,  idiieh  was  named  Ormuz,  in  memory  of  the 
SMient  city.  The  king  of  this  new  Ormuz  con- 
•dered  it  prodent  to  send  tribute  to  Timur.  The 
diBf  18  described  by  Abdn  Razak,  the  ambassador 
mak  bv  Shah  Rokh  to  India  in  1442,  as  a  place 
iddch  had  not  its  equal  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
1W  merchants  of  Syria,  Egypt,  Roum,  Fars,  Kho- 

r-u^a" 


Irak,  and  Mawur-u-Nahar,  as  well  as  the 
of  Java,  Bengal,  Socotra,  Tenasserim, 
lUabar,  Onjent,  and  Anbia,  all  made  their  wav 
W  this  port  with  vare  and  precious  articles,  which 


the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  rains  have  oom- 
bined  to  bring  to  perfection.  The  companions 
of  Alfonzo  de  Albuquerque  in  1507  took  Ormuz, 
after  a  combat  described  with  much  animation  by 
one  of  his  oountiymen, — a  few  hundred  Portuguese 
having  contended,  as  he  assures  us,  for  eight  houia 
against  80,000  Persians  and  Arabians,  valiantiy 
defending  a  place  naturally  strong  and  well  forti- 
fied by  art. 

'  High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  OrmoE  and  of  Ind ; 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  Bast  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  langs  harbario  pearl  and  gold/ 

Under  the  Portuguese  it  was  a  place  of  great 
trade,  but  in  1662  (1622  ?)  it  was  taken  by  Shah 
Abbas  the  Great,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  trade  was  destroyed.  On  a  plain 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  are  the 
cisterns  and  other  remains  of  the  once  commer^ 
oial  Onnuzi  which,  in  the  time  of  its  prosperity 
under  the  Portuguese  (a.d.  1515),  when  it  was  a 
great  entarepot  of  Indian  trade,  had  4000  houses 
and  40,000  inhabitants.  The  port  and  anchorage, 
which  gave  such  importance  to  the  spot,  are 
within  two  miles  of  the  town.  The  present  in- 
habitants number  about  8000,  and  are  employed 
in  preparing  rock-salt,  from  which  the  sultan  or 
imam  of  Muscat  as  proprietor  derives  a  consider- 
able revenue.  The  island  gives  its  name  to  the 
Straits  of  Ormuz.  The  iskmds  of  Larrack  (or 
Larek)  and  Ormuz  are  12  miles  apart,  and 
Ormuz  is  about  26  miles  north  of  Ras  Mussundum. 
Larrack  is  400,  and  Ormuz  700  feet  high.  From 
Larrack  we  have  specular  iron-ore  as  its  characr 
teristic,  and  from  Ormuz,  rock-salt,  sulphur, 
gypsum,  iron-ore,  and  pyrites.  The  people  on 
the  neighbouring  coast  seem  to  be  identical  with 
the  races  who  are  known  to  have  dwelt  there  2000 
years  ago,  and  known  to  the  ancients  as  Ichthyo- 
phagi.  It  was  visited  by  Ralph  Fitch.  At  present 
a  few  ruins,  scattered  amidst  wild  deserts  of  salt, 
on  a  dreary  islet,  alone  remain  of  the  former 
wealth  of  Ormuz.— 3farA;Aam*«  Embassy,  p.  44; 
India  in  the  Wth  Century;  Clavijo,  p.  94 ;  Kinneir's 
Memoir,  jf.  12;  Palgrave;  MacQregor,  p.  354. 

ORM  uZD,  a  name  amongst  the  fire- worshipping 
Zoroastrians  for  the  Omniscient  It  is  from  Ahura 
mazda, — ^Ahura,  living,  and  Mazda,  wise, — ^the  all- 
knowing  Lord.  The  ancient  inscriptions  almost 
all  begin  with  the  words  Bagavazarka,  Ahura  mazda, 
Deus  magnus  Test)  Oro  mazda. — Bunsen,  Ood  in 
History.    See  Ahriman. 

ORNITHOLOGY,  the  science  which  teaches 
the  natural  histoiy  and  arran|fement  of  birds, 
from  the  Qreek  words  opNs,  a  bird,  i^id  T^oyo;,  a 
discourse,  signifying  literally  ^a  discourse  upon 

ORNITHOPTERA  BROOKBANA,  of  Borneo, 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  butterflies.  0. 
Croesus,  Wallace,  the  bird- winged  butterfly,  occurs 
at  Batchian.  It  is  7  inches  across  tiie  wings,  which 
are  velvety-black  and  fierv  orange.  0.  remus,  the 
hu^Bt  and  most  beautiful  of  all  tiie  butterflies,  is 
found  in  Celebes. — Wallace,  i.  pp.  87,  284. 

ORNUS  FLORIBUND A.  G.  Don.  Fraxinus 
floribunda,  WalL,  is  the  Kepal  ash  tree.  0. 
Urophylla,  G,  Don,^  is  the  ash  tree  of  the  Khassya 
mountains. 

ORONCHON,  a  small  tribe  of  the  Tunguz,  in 
the  Lower  and  Upper  Amur.  ITiey  use  the  rein- 
deer. 
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OROPHEA  CORIACEA. 


ORUKZAI. 


OROPHEA  CORIAOEAf  a  middle-ozed  tree,  oftu  root  is  sold  in  the  bazara  under  the  name  q( 
grows  at  Dimboola  and  Raizawa,  in  the  Ceylon  '  Beg-banafaha,  literally  violet  root  An  inferior 
central  province,  at  an  eleration  of  about  3000  description  of  orris  root  is  imported  into  Bombay 
feet ;  0.  obliqua,  Hook,  /.  et  T.,  in  the  Gkdle  and  '  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  whidi  is  procurable  is 
Ratnapnra  diirtricts,  at  no  great  elevation ;  and  0.  !  most  bazars.  An  iris  is  cultivated  in  India,  tiw 
Zeylanica,  Blume^  in  the  central  province,  at  an  roots  of  which  are  used  as  the  orris  root  Orrii 
elevation  of  2000  to  8000  feet ;  woods  unknown. 
-^Thio.  Zeyl  p.  a 

OROSIUS,  a  writer  about  a.d.  400.   In  what  he 
says  of  India  he  vaguely  follows  Ptolemy. 


root  is  used  by  perfumers,  and  in  medicine.-^ 
O'Sh.  p.  666. 
ORSEDUE,  Dutch  gold. 


Khater  goad, . 


OROTALT,  the  ancient  Grecian  tenn  for  the    2™^"?' 


Arabic  Allah  Ta'  ala.— .&ile'«  Koraiu 

OROTSKO  occupy  tiie  interior  of  Saghalin 
and  its  eastern  coast  They  are  few  in  number, 
their  language  differs  from  that  of  the  Aino,  and, 
acoordiog  to  Schrenck,  they  are  Tnnguzians.  Thev 
do  not  shave  the  head,  but  allow  the  hair  to  fall 
over  the  shoulders,  or  tie  it  up  in  a  veil,  which 
hangs  down  behind.  Their  women  plait  or  curi 
the  hair.  They  wear  large  ear-rings,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mamia  Rinso,  a  Japanese  traveller,  are  very 
Sod  looking.  The  Orotsko  have  no  permanent 
bitations,  but  dwell  in  yurts  like  Uie  Oronchon 
of  the  Upper  Amur.  Their  storehouses  are  also 
similar,  and  are  left  standing  when  the  owner 
migrates.  The  only  domestic  animal  of  this  tribe 
ii  &e  rein-deer,  and  a  man  owning  twelve  of  them 
\&  considered  well  off.  Rein-deer  carry  burdens 
or  draw  the  sledge. — Raven$tein^»  Amur,  p.  398. 

ORPIMENT.    Ter-sulphuret  of  arsenic,  yellow 
BUlphuret  of  arsenic,  and  tri-sulphide  of  arsenic. 


Ananikoon,  .  . 
Shih-hwang,  .  . 
HarfcaL  .  .  .  . 
AarTpigmentam, 


Arab.? 

Chin. 

Hind. 

Lat. 


Zerneik-sard,  .  .  PSRS. 
Haritalaka,  .  .  Sansk. 
Aridurum, .  .  .  Tam. 
Telliekood-paahanam,  „ 


This  is  of  a  heavy  liver-yellow  colour.  It  is 
obtainable  in  all  the  bazars  of  India,  and  is  found 
in  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Ho-nan,  Yunnan,  and 
Kan-su,  also  in  Cambodia.  It  is  used  as  a  paint, 
also  in  medicine. 

ORR,  CHARLES  ADAM,  a  general  officer  of 
the  Madras  Engineers,  who  built  the  great  anicuts 
across  the  river  Godavery  and  Kistna.  On  quit- 
ting India,  the  following  order  was  issued  in  the 
Public  Works  Department,  April  26,  1871 :— *  The 
Right  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  desires 
to  place  on  record  an  expression  of  the  high  value 
attached  by  Government  to  the  services  rendered 
to  the  State  by  Colonel  Orr  during  an  honourable 
career  of  about  40  years^  duration,  and  especially 
in  the  Public  Works  Department,  as  a  talented 
projector  and  able  and  eneigetic  executive  officer, 
ana  for  the  last  seven  years  as  the  confidential 
adviser  and  ozgan  of  Government  in  the  important 
branch  of  the  public  service  to  which  he  has  been 
attached.  As  a  principal  executive  officer  on  the 
irrigation  works  in  the  Godavery  delta,  and  as 
the  designer  and  constructor  of  the  similar  works  in 
the  Eistoa  delta,  Colonel  Orr  has  perpetuated  the 
memory  of  his  professional  ability. 

ORRIS  ROOT,  Florentine  iris. 


Violen  wnnel, 
Kewra-ki-jar, 
Beg-banafaha, 
Ireoft, 


Oeb. 
Hind. 


'i 


T. 


UMul-uf-soiunylsra,  Abas. 
XJHuI-al-manjania,      „ 
Peh-ohi,  ....  Chin. 
Iria  de  Florence,    .       Fa. 

In  Europe,  this  is  the  root  or  rhizome  of  the 
Iris  Florentina,  and  of  the  German  and  pale 
Turkey  iris  obtained  from  the  south  of  Europe 
and  Asia  Minor.  It  is  tuberous,  oblong,  about  an 
inch  thick,  white,  odour  like  that  of  violets ;  taste 
when  dry,  bitter.    In  India,  an  excellent  kind  of 


Manheim  gold, 
Oripeau, 


Dot. 
Eno. 

5FI.. 


OUquant,    ....  Fa 
Fitteigold, .    .    .    .Om 

Orpello IL 

Oropel,  .    .    .    .    ;    Sp. 

An  article  resembling  gold-leaf,  made  of  copper 
and  zinc,  and  largely  used  in  tinselling  dolls,  tojs, 
images,  etc.  It  is  made  up  into  books,  and  in 
this  state  is  packed  in  casks  and  cascB  for  exporta- 
tion from  Manheim  in  Germany,  where  it  iBchlefij 
manufactured. 

ORTHANTHERA  VIMINEA.     Wight 
Apocyne  viminea.  Wall, 

Matti, Bbas.  I  Mowa,  Lanebar,   TB.-Im 

Khip,  Kip,     .     .     .  SiND.  I 

A  twiggy,  leafless  plant,  one  of  the  Asdepuuk, 
not  unconmion  about  Dehli  and  some  other  parts 
of  Cis-Indus,  occasionally  in  the  Siwalik  tract  and 
Trans-Indus.  It  grows  luxuriantly  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  It  attains  a  height  of  ten  feet, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  len^  and  tenacity  of 
its  fibres ;  and  its  long,  strai^t,  leafless,  slender, 
and  wand -like  stems  point  it  out  as  seeminglT 
well  suited  for  rope -making.  Near  Dehli,  after 
four  or  five  days'  steeping,  its  fibre  is  extracted 
for  making  rope.  In  Sind,  also,  it  appeare  to  be 
this  plant  of  which  unsteeped  stalks  are  made  into 
ropes  for  Persian  wheels,  which  are  said  to  be 
veiT  durable,  as  they  do  not  readily  rot  from 
moisture. — RoylCy  Him.  Bot.  p.  274  ;  Royl^s  Fib, 
PL ;  Stewart,  Panjah  Plants. 

ORTHOTOMUS  LONGICAUDA.  Gmd.  Tie 
tailor-bird;  its  curiously  fashioned  nest  displays 
marvellous  skill  and  care ;  it  is  plentiful  in  the 
groves  and  gardens  of  In  (Ha.  The  male  is  larger 
and  has  a  longer  tail  than  the  female,  but  both 
are  yellowish- white  below  and  olive-green  above. 
The  call  of  the  male  is  a  frequent  repetition  of 
Whee-u,  and  tiie  male  birds  in  a  garden  vie  with 
each  other. 

ORTOLAN,  green-headed  bunting. 


Emberisa  hortolana,  Linn. 
E.  Buohanani,  BlyUi, 

Gkrten-ammer,  .    .  Geb. 
FellHunmer,  ...      „ 
Jam-johara,  .     .     .  ELiND. 


Hortulanns,  OofMT. 
Milittia  pingfueeoeiifl,  Ft. 

Ortolano,  .  ...  If* 
Gente-knca,  NstHSBLDa 
Tordino  beriuooiOfYsKlGI. 


The  ortolan  of  Europe  is  occasionally  seen  in 
the  west  of  India.  It  was  in  Colonel  Sykes'  cats* 
logue  of  Dekhan  birds.  In  Europe  they  are  caught 
in  great  numbers,  are  fattened  for  the  table,  aod 
are  considered  a  great  dehcacy.  In  India,  the 
social  lark,  Calandrella  brachydactyla,  and  the 
Pyrrhulauda  grisea,  are  popularly  called  ortolans. 
A  kind  of  lark  called  an  ortolan  is  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Hooker  as  abundant  in  the  Parwa  district; 
this  is  a  migratory  bird.  The  flocksare  laige,  and 
the  birds  so  fat,  that  they  make  excellent  table 
game ;  they  return  from  the  north  in  September. 
— Hooker*s  Him.  Jour.  i.  p.  998. 

ORUEZAI,  an  independent  Pathan  tribe  beyond 
the  N. W.  frontier  of  British  India.  Their  counti^ 
extends  from  the  Sipah  tract  (which  adjoins  (iv 
Afridi  hills)  round  the  north- western  comer  of  the 
Kohat  distnct^  and  then  nearly  onward  to  the  t(^ 
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ORYZA  SATIVA. 


OBYZA  SATIVA. 


Gabah,  in  husk,  .  Malay. 
PutfTfti  Malkal. 

Kelln,  Arisi,  .  .  Tax. 
Bimn,  Uii, .  .  .  Tel. 
Nivari  dhaayamu, 


>» 


....  Bkno. 
Bhatta,  ....  Can. 
Kangini,Mi,  .  .  Chin. 
Chiwal,  .  DuK.,  Hind. 
Bke, Eno. 


of  tbe  MiiBDiai  yaUey  (which  belongs  to  Kohat)  till 
it  joinB  the  country  of  the  Zymukht  Afghans.  The 
tribe  is  one  of  the  largest  on  the  N.W.  frontier, 
md  nmnbers  20,000  fighting  men,  most  of  whom 
are  good  hill  soldiers.  The  Onikzai  hills  stretch 
a  \xmg  distance  to  the  west.  In  the  interior  of 
these  hilb  there  is  the  cool  table-land  of  Tirah, 
where  tiie  clansmen  resort  in  the  smnmer  with 
their  cattle,  and  in  the  winter  return  to  the  pastur- 
sge  grounds  of  the  lower  ranges  near  the  British 
tentier.  The  sections  of  the  tribe  that  have 
eome  in  contact  with  the  British  are  the  Shekhan, 
the  IGshti,  and  the  Raabeah  Khel.  The  portions 
of  the  Kohat  district  adjoining  the  OmcEai  hills 
are  the  sabdiyisionB  of  Samilzai,  Hungu,  and 
MinoxaL 

ORYZA  SATIVA.    L.    In  husk  or  growing. 

Ktti, Arab. 

Dfatt, .   .    Benq.,  Hind. 

Sa^ BURM. 

Tail, Chin. 

Bice  pLuit,  .    .    .     Eng. 
P&ddj,  in  ftraw,    Mai.at. 

The  grain  husked. 

Tai,  ....  Jhxluk. 
Dain,  Tani,  .  .  Kash. 
Bras,  ....  Malay. 
An,  ArisifPayera,  Malral. 
Birinj,  Shall,     .    .  Pers. 

Hie  Oiya  genus  of  plants  belongs  to  the  natural 
Older  Pamcseese.  Oryza  is  the  term  by  which  rice 
VM  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  which 
liSE  been  adopted  by  botanists  as  the  generic  name 
of  the  pbnt  yielding  that  valuable  grain.  The  Greek 
tenn  would  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic 
Araz,  and  this  is  allied  to  Uri,  a  Telinga  name  of 
cnhiTsted  sorts ;  bat  the  Sanskrit  names  are  Anu, 
Dhsajra,  and  Vrihi,  tiie  wild  kind  being  called 
NivBia ;  while  that  of  the  great  tanks  is  called  Arisi 
is  the  IVonil  language.  The  European  names  are 
eridentlyaU  derived  ftom  the  same  sources,  but  the 
^bitj  name,  paddy,  is  applied  to  the  rice  in  its 
■toal  state,  or  before  bemg  separated  from  the 
kiMk.  Hie  natives  of  India  call  it  Dhan  in  this 
ifeite,  as  wen  as  the  plant,  and  the  rice  itself  is 
caBed  ChawuL  The  genus  Oryza  has  two  glumes 
to  a  angle  flower ;  palece  two,  nearly  equal, 
idltering  to  the  seed ;  stamens  six,  and  styles  two. 
Dr.  Roxburgh  describes  two  species,— one,  0. 
Htiva,  distinguished  by  its  diffuse  panicle ;  the 
other,  0.  coarctata,  has  the  panicle  contracted, 
^  Tahnlets  of  the  calyx  subtuate,  and  the  leaves 
Rdm-danptng.  This  species  is  a  native  of  the 
Ma  of  ^eGanges,  and  was  first  discovered  there 
hf  Dr.  Buchanan  in  1796,  but  was  not  found  to 
be  applied  to  any  use.  The  common  rice,  O. 
Htiva,  unlike  many  long-cultivated  grains,  is  still 
totmdinawild state,  Nivara,  Sahsk.,  Newari,  Tel., 
in  and  about  the  borders  of  lakes  in  the  Raja- 
■ttndry  Circars  of  the  Peninsula,  though  never 
coltiTated,  because  the  produce  is  said  to  be  small 
^impsred  with  that  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation. 
IV  composition  per  100  parts  of  several  rices 
^18  as  under : — 


WtwyeaoQg  matter, .  . 
Stray  matter,  .  .  , 
JjttT  w  oily  matter,  . 
mmX  WJMtitneata  (aah). 


II 


j 


iFfiojis-oo 

7*41  7'U 

78-10  77-63  78'70|77-80|78-56 
0*40  0-70 
0-091  1*2? 


13-10 
712 


049 
0-66 


12-8012*90 


8*24 


0*64 
0-52 


7*24 


0-60 
0-70 


In  the  East  Indies,  rice  is  used  for  food  for 
man,  cattle,  and  fowl;  for  the  manufacture  of 
starch,  and  the  distillation  of  spirit,  etc.  Rice  is 
the  food  of  a  great  number  of  the  human  race. 
The  inhabitants  of  N.  and  S.  America,  on  the  S. 
of  Europe,  of  N.  Africa,  of  the  south  and  east 
of  Asia,  all  largely  use  it  It  is  the  most  easilv 
digestible  of  all  vegetable  substances,  but  its  bulk 
is  objectionable. 

There  are  in  several  provinces  three  distinct 
crops ;  the  first,  grown  on  somewhat  high  ground, 
is  the  early  crop,  sown  for  the  most  part  in  June, 
and  reaped  in  August  and  September.  The  Bur- 
mese recognise  nearly  a  hundred  varieties  of  rice, 
but  their  principal  distinctions  between  the  differ- 
ent kinds  are,  tne  hard-grain  rice,  soft-grain  rice^ 
glutinous  rice.    These  names  are  designative. 

The  Natsnng  rice  of  Burma  is  the  hardest  grain, 
and  is  the  rice  principally  exported  to  Europe. 
The  Meedo  is  the  chief  of  Uie  soft-grain  varieties ; 
is  much  preferred  by  the  Burmese  to  the  hard- 
grained  sorts,  and  it  is  certainly  superior  in  taste 
when  cooked ;  but  the  hard-grained  rice  is  chieflj 
purchased  by  the  merchants  for  export,  as  it  keeps 
better,  and  tiie  soft-grained  rice  is  too  much 
broken  bv  European  machineiy  in  cleaning. 
This  last  objection  appears  to  have  been  overcome, 
and  a  demand  sprang  up  for  the  Meedo  rice  for 
the  markets  of  foreign  Europe. 

The  Eoung-nyeen,  or  hill  rice,  is  called  glutin- 
ous rice  bv  Europeans,  from  the  property  it 
possesses,  when  cooked,  of  the  grains  all  aidhering 
m  a  thick  glutinous  mass.  It  is  the  chief  article 
of  food  with  the  Karen  and  other  hill  tribes,  but 
is  not  much  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  low 
swampy  plains,  where  the  common  rice  is  ffrown. 

Many  varieties  of  rice  are  grown  in  Oudh,  but 
five  kinds  are  considered  among  the  best  Mihee 
and  Basee  are  foremost  Hie  peculiarity  in  the 
cultivation  of  these  two  kinds  is,  that  tiiey  are 
transphmted  and  placed  about  5  indies  apart  By 
this  method,  if  the  soil  is  food,  they  grow  to  the 
height  of  an  ordinary-sizea  man,  and  produce  a 
much  larger  quantity  than  if  otherwise  treated. 
The  odour  and  flavour  of  these  two  kinds,  when 
cooked,  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  variety. 
They  are  only  used  by  such  as  can  afford  to  buy 
them.  Other  esteemed  varieties  are  the  Bateesa  and 
the  Phool-birinj.  They  are  sown  broadcast  in  June, 
and  left  so,  and  they  are  mostiy  used  by  natives. 
The  first  two  mentioned,  when  new,  sell  for  10  or  12 
seers  per  rupee,  and  become  dearer  according  as 
they  become  older.  The  other  three  kinds  sell  for 
about  19  seers  per  rupee,  and  are  dearer  if  older. 
Some  prefer  Phool-birinj,  as  it  swells  in  boiling, 
and  has  an  agreeable  odour. 

Throughout  the  Panjab,  where  the  soil  is 
low  and  good,  and  water  abundant,  especially  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Jullundur  Doab,  rice  is 
flTOwn.  It  IS  also  abundantlv  grown  throu^out 
Siwalik  tract,  and  up  the  valleys  to  an  elevation 
in  places  of  6000  or  even  nearly  7000  feet  In 
Feuiawur  the  varieties  of  rices  are  called  doaba, 
shugha,  zafiani,  jyotshi,  kaneri,  and  lukh,  or 
coarse  rice.  In  the  plain  districts  the  coarse  rice 
commonly  grown  is  called  munji ;  other  varieties 
met  with  in  the  baaur,  of  second  and  third  quality, 
are  begami  and  samoja,  also  sohn  pat ;  a  fourth 
class  is  the  red-skimied  kind  called  aathi,  also 
sharbati  and  chinwa  lal, — this  is  inferior. 

In  Mysore,  rice  is  extensively  grown  ux  the  wet 
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lands  irrigated  by  the  canals  of  the  riyers  Gaavery, 
Capita,  Hamayety,  Lutchman  Tirta,  and  Pennar, 
at  talapirige  or  fountain-heads,  and  under  tanks. 
Nuggur  and  Astagnim  diyisions  haye  proportionally 
the  largest  produce  of  paddy.  It  is  exported  from 
one  psft  of  Mysore  to  another ;  but  except  to  the 
Neilghenies,  and  a  portion  to  the  western  coast 
from  Nuggur  and  North  Astagram,  little  goes  out 
of  tiie  territories.  There  are  many  yarieties.  In- 
deed, almost  eyery  yillage  in  India  has  a  yariety  of 
this  grain  peculiar  to  the  locality.  The  ryots  do 
not  try  to  preserye  paddy  for  a  length  of  time,  as 
it  rapidly  loses  in  wei^t 

The  ardent  roirits  prepared  from  rice  are — 
Amok,  .    .    .  BATAyiA.    Saki,  .    .  .  Japan. 


Ayet, 

BCandrin, 

Paniz, 


BURM. 

Chin. 

CORBA. 


Rij,  Tanpo,  Siohew.  JAy. 
Phaur,  .  .  .  Nepal. 
Lau, SiAU. 


The  No  or  glutinous  rice  of  China  contains  much 
dextrine,  and  is  rounder  in  the  grain.  The  best 
glutinous  rice  of  China  is  from  Kiang-si;  it  is 
preferred  for  makinc^  congee,  dumplings,  wine, 
but  is  not  BO  digestible  as  common  rice. — Ainslie ; 
Roxh.;  Stewart;  Smith;  Powell;  Madras  Ex, 
Jur,  Rep. ;  Cataloffue  Ex, ;  Simmonds.    See  Rice. 

OSACA,  an  imperial  city  of  Japan,  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  river,  spanned  by  a  bndge  with 
SfiycFu  urehes. 

OSAKA  REWAND.  In  Tibet,  extract  of  rhu- 
barb, i,e.  lit.  rhubarb  juice.    In  India,  gamboge. 

OSBECKIA  ASPERA.    Blume, 
Oibeokia  glauca,  Benih.      \  MeUstoma  asperom,  Linn, 
Ghoto-phutika,    .    BiNo.  |  Kaat  katali,    .    Malsax.. 

This  belongs  to  the  order  Melastomacese ;  there 
are  seyeral  species.  A  pretty  species,  haying  the 
stamens  all  of  equal  length,  is  in  flower  on  the 
Moulmein  Hills  in  August— /?ox&.  ii  p.  224. 

OSCILLATORIA  RUBESCENS.  Ehrenberg, 
while  nayigating  the  Red  Sea,  observed  that  the 
occasional  red  colour  of  its  waters  was  owing  to 
enormous  quantities  of  an  animal,  which  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Oscillatoria  rubescens,  and 
which  seems  to  be  the  same  with  what  Haller 
described  as  a  purple  conferva  swimminff  in  water. 

OSHADHI-PATI.  Sahsk.  Lord  of  herbs,  an 
epithet  of  the  Hindu  deity  Soma,  the  moon. — 
Dowson. 

O'SHAUGHNESSY,  Sir  WILLIAM,  M.D.,  a 
medical  officer  of  the  Benoal  army,  who  intro- 
duced the  electric  telegraph  into  India.  Author 
of  the  Ben^  Dispensatory,  Calcutta  1842 ;  Ex- 
plosion of  Gunpowder  imder  Water  by  Galvanic 
Battery,  in  BL  As.  Trans.,  1839,  iii  p.  861 ; 
Preparation  of  Ganja,  etc.,  ibid.  7S2,  888;  Com- 
munication of  Tele^phic  Signals,  etc.,  ibid.  714 ; 
Effects  of  Sea -Water  on  Iron,  ibid.  1848,  xiL 
part  2 ;  Report  on  the  Establishment  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph,  Pamphlet,  Calcutta  1852,  published  by 
Government ;  auo  author  of  the  Bengal  Pharma- 

OSHTERANL  South  of  the  Sheorani  hiUs, 
conterminous  with  the  Dehra  Ismail  Khan  and 
Dehra  Ghaii  Khan  districts,  the  small  Pathan 
tribe  of  Oshterani  dweU,  mustering  about  1000 
fighting  men.  They  are  brave  and  pugnacious, 
but  hot  predatorj'.  They  dwell  chiefly  in  the  hiUs, 
and  are  so  far  mdependent;  but  many  of  them 
possess  and  cidtiyate  lands  in  the  plams  at  the 
foot  of  the  hOlS)  and  consequently  within  British 
territory.  Before  annexatbn,  tiiey  used  to  be 
quite  as  yMeiit  as  their  neighbours,  especially 
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during  the  continuance  of  a  deadly  feud  with 
KasranL  The  quarrel  was,  however,  composed 
Major  Ed wardes,  before  annexation.  Subseqaentlf, 
they  never  attacked  British  subjects,  or  made 
raids  on  property,  and  have  evinced  a  good  ui 
fri^odly  disposition.  On  the  border  of  the  Oabte*!' 
rani  hills,  and  neariy  opposite  to  Dehra  Futtek 
Khan,  is  the  Vooch  or  Korah  pass,  faced  by  thi 
British  outposts  of  Doulalwalfa  uid  Yehoa^ 
Records^  Government  of  India, 

OSIRIS,  a  god  of  the  ancient  E^tianii 
He  was  worshipped  as  the  Lord,  the  Uod  ml 
Father  of  each  mdividual  soul,  the  Judge  of  mesj 
who  passes  sentence  strictly  according  to  rig^ 
and  wrong,  rewarding  goodness  and  puniriungl 
crime.  The  worship  of  animals  was  not  intro« 
duced  into  the  established  religion  earlier  thaa 
the  second  dynasty,  200  years  after  Menes,  there* 
fore  not  much  more  than  5000  years  a^o  ^nnsen'l 
God  in  History,  L  p.  226).  Accordmg  to  some 
authors,  Amun,  the  King;  Neph,  the  Divine  Bpnt\ 
Phthah,  the  Creative  Power ;  Khem,  the  Repro- 
ductive Power;  Thoth,  the  Divine  Intellect; 
and  Osiris,  the  Goodness  of  God,  were  all  one 
and  the  same  being.  Osiris  was  the  essential  pe^ 
Bonification  of  divine  goodness.  Many  citiei 
claimed  the  honour  of  being  his  buiial-place,  pu^ 
ticularly  Phils,  Sais,  Busiris,  and  Taposiiia  At 
Memphis  he  became  united  to  Phthi^,  and  ▼» 
called  Phthah-sokar-Osiris ;  and  also  to  thebdl 
Apis,  and  then  became  Osiris-apis  or  Serapis,  iriio 
was  afterwards  the  diief  god  of  Egypt    Isib,  Us 

aueen  and  sister,  held  nmk  before  him,  and  mi 
le  favourite  divinity  of  the  country.  She  had  the 
characters  of  all  goddesses  in  turn.  She  vm 
sometimes  the  mother,  sometimes  the  queen  o' 
heaven,  sometimes  Hecate,  the  goddess  of  encfaant- 
ments.  Horus,  their  son,  had  a  hawk's  head,  aod 
wears  the  crown.  He  was  the  avenger  of  lui 
father*s  death.  But  he  sometimes  appears  vith 
the  sun  on  his  head,  as  Horus-ra  or  Aroeiifl,  the 
elder  Horus,  and  he  is  not  then  the  son  of  lot. 
They  had  another  son,  Arrubis,  with  a  jackalii 
head,  whose  office  was  to  lay  out  the  dead  body 
and  to  make  it  into  a  mmnm^.  The  god  l^mphoa 
is  in  form  of  a  she-bear  or  hippopotamus,  walkiiig 
on  its  hind  legs.  He  was  the  autiior  ci  evil,  and 
he  killed  his  brother  Osiris.  NephUiys  was  the 
sister  and  companion  of  Isis.  Of  this  family,  the 
trinity  is  sometimes  Isis,  Osu^s,  and  Nephthja 

OSORIO.  GreronimoOsorio,  author  of  the  greet 
work,  De  Rebus  Emmanuelis  Virtute  et  Ase- 
{Nicio  Gestis,  1571.  It  is  an  invaluable  compilation 
on  the  eariy  Portuguese  period  of  its  rdataons  with 
the  East  Indies. 

OSPHROMENDS  OLFAX.  Commerton,  The 
Gouiami  at  Penang,  Malacca,  Mauritius,  and  Madna 
This  fish  has  been  successfully  naimalized.  A 
writer,  signing  himself  ^  Z,*  in  Land  and  Water  ol 
8th  February  1868,  calls  it  the  Ikan  garanoDief 
the  Malays,  and  adds :  '  Dr.  Cantor,  in  his  cata- 
logue oi  Malayan  fishes  (Jour.  As.  Soc  of  Bengal 
vol.  xviil)  remarks  that  .  .  .  they  become  tame, 
so  as  to  appear  an  the  approach  of  their  feeder, 
and  will  rise  to  flies,  beetles,  and  certain  flowen 
particularly  those  of  a  lar^  hibiscus.  Amo&l 
themselves  they  are  pugnacious.  Several  lirinf 
ones  were  imported,  ana  placed  in  a  tank  in  thi 
Calcutta  Botemic  Gaidens,  where  they  appeared  t( 
thrive.'  General  Hardwieke  (ZooL  Jour.  iv.  p.  309] 
gives  an  aocoont '  of  the  breeaing  of  this  fish,  apptf 
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entlTHioiiogiQioas;  he  obeerres  they  commenoe  at    uBual  cry  is  a  short  loar,  but  when  at  bay  it  hissefl 


:  mooths  of  age,  whilst  their  fecundity  is  astonish- 
inff>  During  the  fareeding  season  they  frequent  the 
odes  of  tai^LS,  where  shelter  is  afforded  them  by 
the  grasMS  and  weeds  growing  in  the  water.  For 
wrml  days  they  are  very  active,  passing  in  and 
cot  of  their  grassy  ooYer,  and  in  some  places 
thickening  it,  by  entangling  aU  trailing  snoots, 
iod  forming  what  is  generally  considered  the  spot 
under  which  the  ova  are  deposited.  They  con- 
tinue to  watch  this  place  with  the  greatest  vifiilance, 
driTing  away  any  interloping  fi£,  and  at  me  end 
of  a  month  nnmerous  fry  appear,  over  which  the 
old  eonramiea  keep  watch  many  oays.* — Dr,  Day. 

OBRHOENE  of  the  Romans,  the  modem  Orfa 
in  the  pashalik  of  Baghdad. 

08TEOCOLLA,  an  inferior  kind  of  glue  manu- 
fiutitred  from  bones.    In  Gnrief,  a  fine  boiled  fish- 

Soe  is  prepared,  perfectly  transparent,  having 
e  colour  on  amber,  which  is  cast  into  slabs  and 
pbtea    The  Ostiaks  also  boil  their  fish-glae  in  a 

OSTIAK  On  the  riyer  Ket  is  a  tribe  called  by 
the  Tongosians  Grosetiyasek  or  Ostiak,  who  possess 
a  nomber  of  scattered  habitations  in  the  woods 
on  each  side  of  the  Ket.  They  hunt  the  iiao, 
sad  nay  a  fixed  tribute  of  the  skins  of  this  animal. 
The  iMiBk  regard  it  as  a  crime  to  marry  a  woman 
of  the  nme  fianily,  or  even  of  the  same  name. 
Hie  same  custom  prevails  among  the  Circassians, 
the  Chinese,  the  Rajputs,  Brahmans,  and  the 
8tmOTed&— nSjfaMfi/on*5  Narrative;  Pallas^  iv.  p. 
%;  LfMock's  Civil 

OSTODES  ZEYLANICA.     Thw, 
I)eBiiottenioiiZeyUiiicTis,2%.|Wftlka-kooiia,    .  SiKOH. 

lliere  are  two  yarieties,  a  lai]^  and  a  small 
The  large  tree  is  common  in  the  dense  moist 
focests  of  the  Wynad,  Animallays,  Tinnevelly 
Ghsti,  Tnvancore,  and  Ceylon,  up  to  about  4000 
feet  devation.  Its  timber  is  in  use  for  ordinary 
voA  in  Ceylon.  The  variety  0.  minor,  Afw//.,  is 
imch  rarer  than  the  ordinary  form.  Colonel 
Beddome  observed  it  only  on  the  AnimaUays,  and 
ft  occurs  m  Ceylon ;  it  differs  in  no  way,  except  in 
the  aze  of  ail  its  parts,  but  it  is  considered  a 
firtinct  species  \fj  Muller. — Beddomty  FL  Sylv, 

OSTRICH,  Stratbio  camelus,  L, 


Ibi^ad.JtiD«l, 

.  Arab. 

Shutr-murgh,    . 

.    P£BS. 

^^■.: 

.    Dan. 

Abestmz,      . 

.    POBT. 

Ddt. 

Stroim,   • 

.     Bus. 

fah«H  .  . 

.    .  Fb. 

Avettnis,     .    . 

.    .  Sp. 

.      OXB. 

.    .  It. 

StratB,     .    .    . 

Sw. 

is  the  only  species  of  the  senus  Struthio. 
It  inhabits  Central  and  Southern  Africa.  It  runs 
with  great  tgeedi,  aided  by  its  wings,  which  are 
aot  nllicientty  developed  for  flight  The  length 
^KtwBen  each  stride,  when  at  full  speed,  is  not 
*Bfie(|aen%  from  IS  to  14  feet,  moving  with  a 
vkalBf  thai  puts  the  swiftness  of  the  norse  to 
Ihe  trisL  They  feed  on  the  sprouts  of  the  Acacia 
■iiiom,  and  on  the  pulp  of  the  Naras.  When 
hnted  by  hoiiemen,  me  latter  surround  the  troop 
of  oitridies  and  drive  them  from  one  to  another, 
fBdssfly  narrowing  their  circle.  In  the  height  of 
te  hot  weather,  the  ostrich  makes  but  little  effort, 
■dasng^  honeman  suffices  to  catch  them.  The 
pitiich  imitates  the  hawing  and  oyster  -  catcher 
^^  wtiiitsgfiuis  to  mislead  those  who  approach 
■aeitoritB  young.  It  hatches  its  own  eggs,  but 
naerves  a  few  for  Uie  food  of  its  young.    Its 


like  a  gander.  Their  long  wing-feathers  are  sold 
at  from  £1  to  £12  the  lb.— from  70  to  90  feathers 
go  to  the  lb. ;  the  thinner  the  quill,  and  the  longer 
and  more  wavy  the  barbs,  the  more  it  is  prisBod. 

Ostrich  farming  has  been  successfully  introduced 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  S.  America,  and  on 
the  Pacific  side  of  the  United  States,  from  species 
of  Rhea.  Buffon  mentioned  that  the  feathers  of 
the  finest  quality  are  no  doubt  obtained  from 
living  birds.  Captain  Lyons,  who  travelled 
through  the  northern  latitudes  of  Africa  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  also  mentioned 
that  ^at  Sockna  and  its  environs  they  keep 
ostriches  in  their  yards  and  enclosures,  and  collect 
their  feathers  three  times  in  two  years.  From  the 
ostrich  skins  which  I  have  seen  exposed  for  sale, 
I  fancy  that  the  best  plumes  we  see  in  Europe  are 
obtained  from  those  tnus  kept  enclosed;  for  those 
obtained  from  wild  birds  have  theirs  so  broken 
and  soiled,  that  there  are  often  not  a  dosen  good 
ones  found.'  In  1856,  it  appears  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  French  that  the  ostrich  might 
be  domesticated  in  Algeria.  According  to  Marmot, 
the  native  tribes  of  the  province  of  Dara,  in 
Numidia,  raised  ostriches  for  their  feathers.  They 
were  put  to  graze  in  troops,  so  as  to  secure  their 
feathers  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

M.  J.  Verran,  the  naturalist,  made  a  laige  profit 
from  the  feathers  derived  from  the  ostriches  he 
raised  in  his  menagerie  at  Cape  Town;  and  he 
managed  to  pluck  his  birds,  without  inconyenience, 
regularly  twice  a  year.  And  the  systematic  breed- 
ing and  rearing  of  ostriches  in  South  Africa  has 
taken  deep  and  extensive  root  In  1860,  a  pair  of 
ostriches,  six  months  old,  could  be  purchased  for 
10s. ;  now,  for  one  bird  alone,  a  few  days  aftet 
hatching,  £5  will  be  given,  and  for  those  of  three 
or  four  months  old,  £8  to  £10 ;  at  12  to  18  months, 
£12,  lOs.  to  £16 ;  from  2  to  4  years,  £20  to  £80 ; 
a  full-grown  pair,  from  £60  to  £300,  and  eyen 
£1000.  In  1860,  the  quantity  of  ostrich  plumes 
exported  was  2297  lbs.,  valued  at  £19,201;  in 
1873  it  had  grown  to  31,581  lbs.,  worth  £159,677. 
An  ostrich  in  full  development  and  plumage, 
only,  however,  yields  every  ei^t  months  ^  lb.  of 
feathers. 

The  breeding  birds  are  occasionally  supplied 
with  chopped  meat  The  cock  birds  are  viciously 
pugnacious.  They  kick  forward,  and  the  claw  on 
the  end  of  the  bigger  toe  rips  like  a  knife.  The 
body  of  the  male  is  jet  black,  with  beautiful  white 
feathers  drooping  from  its  wings  and  tail,  and  long 
black  feathers  slightly  overhang  them. 

They  lay  from  6  to  14  eggs,  and  are  hatched 
in  42  days.  A  full-grown  male  ostrich,  kept  for 
plucking,  yields  annually  about  40  long  white  and 
variegated  feathers  from  the  wings,  cailed  primes 
and  seconds,  equal  to  about  8  ounces  in  weight. 
These  grow  in  two  rows  on  each  vring.  Next  in 
vidue  are  the  tail-feathers  and  the  long  and  short 
black  ones.  The  hen  has  several  long  white  and 
variegated  feathers,  and  long  and  short  drab  ones, 
but  the  former  are  not  of  equal  value  to  those  of 
the  cock  bird.  A  pair  of  fuU-grown  ostriches, 
from  4  yean  old  and  upwards,  will  bring  in  about 
£25  per  annum  by  plucking  them  eyery  8  months, 
the  average  of  the  male's  puoking  being  £10,  and 
that  of  the  female's  £7,  10s.  xoung  birds  are 
jdueked  for  the  first  time  when  10  or  12  months 
old,  but  are  only  worth  7s.  6d.  to  158.  the  lb» 
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Their  second  pluckitig  is  when  about  20  months 
old.  Gutting  obtains  better  feathers  than  pluck- 
ing.— Hartwiy. 

OSWAL,  a  tribe  of  Rajputs  engaged  in  com- 
merce, and  known  to  Europeans  and  natives  of 
India  as  Marwari,  also  as  Baniya  and  as  SaraogL 
Thej  are  not  numerous,  but  are  dispersed  tlirough 
India  engaged  in  their  avocations,  usimlly  of  a 
banking  financial  character.  They  are  large  made, 
fair  men,  and  are  almost  all  of  the  Jaina  religion, 
as  also  are  all  the  mercantile  A^wal,  Bandd'hmatij 
Jaiswal,  Jati,  Oarelwal,  Lohiya,  Sri  Mai,  Sri  Sn 
Mai,  Sri  Mali  Pattan,  Palliwal,  Purwal.— 5Aerr. 
Tribes,^.  289. 

OSYKIS,  a  genus  of  the  Santalaceae  orsanders- 
wood  tribe  of  plants.  0.  Nepalensis,  Z>o?2.,  is  a 
tree  of  Nepal,  Sirmur,  and  Hardwar.  O.  Wighti- 
ana,  Grahamy  of  Kandalla,  the  lotul,  one  of  the 
Santalacese  tribe  of  plants,  is  a  small  tree,  with 
twiggy,  erect- growing  branches;  in  flower  and 
fruit  most  of  tiie  year.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is 
of  the  size  of  a  small  sloe,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
with  a  mark  on  the  top  like  a  blaeberry.  It  is 
sweet  and  yerr  pleasant  when  tasted,  and  is  de- 
servedly ranked  amongst  the  wild  fruits  by  Colonel 
Sykes.  0.  Nepalensis  and  Eurya  fasciculata  are 
indigenous  in  the  Himalayan  valleys,  resemble  the 
tea  plant,  and  were  mistaken  for  it. — RiddelL 

OT  or  Ota,  a  Hindi  terminal  suffix,  implying 
of  or  belonging  to,  as  Bapote,  Gehlot,  Mairot. 
The  moimtain  dans  of  Albania  and  other  Greeks 
have  the  same  distinguishing  termination,  and  the 
Mainot  of  Greece  and  the  Mairot  of  Kajputana 
alike  signify  mountaineer,  or  of  the  mountain; 
Maina  in  Albanian,  Maira  or  Mera  in  Sanskrit 

OTARIA  JUBATA,  the  maned  sea-lion,  is  11 
feet  long,  has  an  erect  curly  hair-tuft  at  its  neck, 
with  a  mane  flowing  completely  round  its  breast, 
but  other  parts  of  its  body  have  onl^  smooth  hair 
or  bristles.  Otaria  Stelleri,  the  sea-lion  of  Steller, 
is  found  on  all  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
from  lat  51^  N.  to  the  extreme  south,  but  chiefly 
in  Prebelow  Island,  St.  Geoige's.  It  is  hunted  by 
the  Aleuth,  who  use  its  tawny  bristled  hide  for  a 
boat  covering  and  articles  of  clothing. — Hartwig. 

OTHMAN,  Usman,  or  Osman,  the  dd  khalif  of 
the  Muhammadan  Arabs. 

OTHMAN,  the  founder  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
from  his  activity  in  warfare,  was  named  Ilderim 
or  Yelderm,  signifying  lightning.  He  opposed 
Timur^  who  in  1403  defeated  him  at  Angora, 
took  him  prisoner,  and,  according  to  report,  con- 
fined him  in  an  iron  cage.  He  died  soon  after. 
The  Turkish  race,  from  Ertoghrul's  son  Othman, 
has  been  called  the  nation  of  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
and  the  OamanM   See  Ertoghrul ;  Ottoman ;  Turkey. 

OTIDIDJS,  the  bustard  family  of  birds,  com- 
prise the  genus  Otis  and  three  sub-genera,  also 
species  of  Houbara,  Eupodotis,  and  Sypheotides. 

Eupodotis  Edwardsii,  Gray,  Indian  bustard. 
OtiB  nigriceps,  Vigors.         \  O.  Lncionenais,  Vieiilot. 


Tokdar  sohun,  .  . 
Gnganbher,  .  . 
Hookna,  Qaniyin, 


HiKD. 
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Bnrra  chirath,  . 
Batt-meka,  .  . 
Batt-myaka,     . 


Hind. 
Tel. 


»» 


Length,  4^  to  5  feet;  weight,  26  to  28  lbs. 
Not  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  Bengal, 
Behar,  or  the  Malabar  coast,  but  is  spread  over 
other  parts  of  India.  Eupodotia  nuba,  Ruppell, 
£.  Ludwigi,  Ruppell,  £.  caffra,  Licht,  £.  Denhami, 
Children,  E.  Arabs,  Linn.,  and  E.  kori,  BvrcheU, 
occur  in  Africa. 


Houbara  Macqueenii,  Gray^  Hardw.,  Gottld^ 
is  the  O.  mannorata,  Gray,  Hardw.,  and  is  tlie 
Tilaor,  female,  and  Obarra,  Hindi.  The  Indian 
houbara  bustard  is  25  to  80  inches  lon^,  and 
weighs  dj^  to  8)  lbs.  It  is  found  throagliGat 
the  plains  of  the  Panjab  and  Upper  Sind,  occa- 
sionally crossing  the  Sutlej  and  the  Indus  lower 
down,  but  it  does  not  occur  east  of  DehlL  It  is 
much  hawked  both  in  the  Panjab  and  Sind,  the 
falcon  u^  being  the  cherrug  or  Falco  saeer. 

Sypheotides  Bengalensis,  Gm.,  Bengal  floiikiD. 
O.  delicioBa,  C/ray,  Hardw.  \  O.  HimalayanAy  Vifform. 
Charras,  Oharaz,  .  Hum.  |  Dnbar     ...  of  N'epai^ 

Length,  24  to  27  inches ;  weifi;ht,  84^  lbs.  It 
occurs  in  all  the  north  of  India,  from  Galcatta  to 
the  Himalaya. 

Sypheotides  auritus,  Lath.,  black  ilorikin. 


O.  fulva,  Syke$. 

Tan-mor.  .  . 
Waragoo-koli,  . 
Niala-nimili,     . 


Tak. 


Otia  auritis,  Latham. 

Kan-noul,    .    .    .  Can. 

Charas,  Charaz,     .  HiKD. 
Chnlla  chars,    .    .       ,, 
likh,  Khar-titar,  .      „ 

Length,  18  to  19  inches ;  weight,  16  to  18  oz. ; 
found  throughout  India. 

Otis  tetrax,  Linn.,  the  Tetrax  campestris,  the 
small  bustard  of  Europe,  is  said  to  hare  been 
found  in  the  Peshawur  valley.  It  oocors  in 
Central  and  Western  Asia  and  N.  Africa. 

The  following  are  bustards  of  Africa,  aome  of 
which  spread  into  Arabia,  viz. : — 0.  rhaad,  <SSIair  ; 
0.  coerulesoens,  Vieill ;  0.  scolopacea,  Temrn^  ;  O. 
afra,  L. ;  0.  afroides,  S. ;  0.  Senegalensis,  VieilL  ; 
0.  melanogaster,  Ralph. 

Otis  tarda,  Linn.,  great  bustard ;  Avis  tarda. 


Kodan,  Juts,    .    .  Arab. 
Asford,    ....       ,, 
Battmiaka,  .     Can.,  Tel. 
Ostarde,  Houtrade,      Fr. 
Biatarde,      ...        „ 
Trapp,  Trapp-gana,    GSB. 
Groasetrappa, 
Acken-trapp, 
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JungU-kabut, 
Starda  commune, . 
Ahu  bura,  . 
Gustard, .  . 
Abu'tarda,  . 
Nil-naray,  . 
Batt-miaka, . 
Bit-miaka,   • 


HxBn. 
It. 


Scotch. 
.     .   Sp. 


9> 


The  bustards  live  generally  in  open  countriea, 
preferring  plains  or  wide-spreadmg,  exteoaiTe 
downs,  dotted  with  low  bushes  and  underwood, — 
localities  which  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
descrying  their  enemy  from  afar. — AinsUe  ;  JBng. 
Cyc. ;  Jerdon^s  Birds. 

OTOLITHUS,  a  genus  of  fish  on  the  Malabar 
coast ;  excellent  isinglass  is  obtained  from  two 
species.  They  are  alUed  to  the  perches,  but  baye 
more  variety,  and  a  more  complicated  stnicture 
in  their  natatory  bladders;  almost  all  are  good 
for  eating,  and  many  of  superiop  flavour. 

Otolithus  biauritus,  Cantor.  Total  leogtii,  3 
feet.  Inhabits  Sea  of  Penang,  Malayan  Peninsula, 
Singapore,  Lancavy,  Tenasserim  FVovinoeOf  and, 
according  to  Jerdon,  the  Malabar  coast,  whore  it 
is  called  Sille-kora  in  Malealam.  The  air-weoael 
is  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  length,  and  in  abape 
might  be  compared  with  an  elongated  antique  utwl 
with  two  handles.  From  the  anterior  part  ol 
each  of  the  latter  proceed  five  branches,  four  of 
which  give  off  smaller  ones  to  each  side,  and  Ae 
fifth  is  tortuous  and  smaller  than  the  reetw  I( 
yields  a  large  quantity  of  isinglass,  wbi(^  in  tbe 
Chinese  market  is  considered  to  be  of  tbe  beet 
quality,  and  fetches  40  to  50  Spanish^doUaia  per 
pikul. 

Otolithus  ruber,  Blocih  and  Schneider,  Jaxaa- 
gigi,  Malealam.  The  total  length  of  thia  &wh  is 
2  feet  6  inches.    It  yields  isinglMs. 
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OtoIithoB  vexsioQlor,  Cuv.  and  VaL  Panan, 
Fknna,  Tam.  The  total  length  of  this  fish  is  only 
6^  inchea.  It  inhabits  the  Sea  of  Penang.  Its 
air*  Teasel  is  one -quarter  of  the  total  length. 
Jerdon  says  this  fish  is  a  foot  long,  and  very 
commoB  at  Madras.  It  is  the  Perche  pierre  of 
Pondicherry. — Ccmiory  p.  1046. 

OTONO,  a  city  alderman  of  Japan.  In  Japan, 
a  ditf  m  divided  into  wards;  for  the  ten  wards 
tha«  ia  one  lord  mayor,  who  every  morning 
leceivea  the  Otooo  or  alderman,  hears  tiie  oases  of 
minor  importance,  and  decides  upon  them  with 
the  alderman  sommarily.  The  Otono  post  up  the 
pnhllc  notices  in  their  quarters,  and  take  care  of 
all  iiie  poor  and  sick  in  their  wards. — Hodg$oiC$ 
A  oaajolri,  p.  tiB, 

(JTT£R,  a  name  for  two  distinct  animals, 
the  land- otter  (Lntra  vulgaris,  L.  nair,  L.  lep- 
tooyxy  and  L.  Canadensis)  and  the  sea -otter 
HEiwydra  maiina).  Both  are  caught  for  their 
tor;  o€  the  former,  Great  Britain  receives  about 
20,000  akins  a  year.  The  latter,  more  like  the 
seal  in  its  habits,  is  obtained  in  much  smaller 
Bomben,  but,  bdng  the  royal  fur  of  China,  is 
highly  valned  there  and  in  Russia.  The  otters  of 
In&  and  S.E.  Asia  are  classed  by  naturalists 
mder  ike  goras  Lofara,  and  sub-family  LutrinsB. 

The  oommoQ  Indian  otter,  the  Lutra  nair,  F. 
Cv«L,  ia  found  throoghout  India,  Ceylon,  Burma, 
and  Kaiayaaa,  from  the  seashore  to  considerable 
fllevationa,  frequenting  rivers  and  salt  marshes, 
making  its  lair  under  boulders  and  rocks.  It  is 
trained  in  Bengal  and  China  to  assist  in  fishing,  by 
driving  the  fish  into  the  nets.    It  is  easily  domes- 


The  hill-otter  of  India,  L.  vulgaris,  ErxUhen^  is 
the  common  otter  of  Europe,  and  is  found  only  in 
the  Himalaya. 

The  clawlefla  otter,  L.  leptonyz,  Harsfield,  is 
fonnd  throughout  all  the  Himalaya,  from  the 
K.W.  to   Sikkim,  also   in   Lower   Bengal   and 


Lntra  amro-brunnea,  a  small  otter  of  the  Hima- 
laya, baa  been  described  by  Mr.  Hodgson. 

barang,  Raffles,  is  an  otter  of  the  Malay 


JjBtra  simnng,  Raffles,  is  found  in  Singapore 
and  Bonieo. — Jerdon;  HorsfM;  Powell;  Blyth, 

OTTO  OF  ROSES. 
Air,  .    .    .    AiAB.,  OvJ.  I  Oulab-ka-atr,    .    .  Hnn>. 
Xci'kwci-ya,   .    .    Chin.  I  Atr-i-gol,     .    .    .   Pass. 

Otto  of  rosea  is  a  perfume  obtained  by  the  dis- 
tillatioii  of  rose  PJ^tals.  It  is  manufactured  in 
Fianoe,  Tnrk^,  Tunis,  and  Persia,  and  is  also 
aaide  in  Hindustan.  Dr.  Jackson  mentioned  that 
in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  around 
the  station  at  Ghaopur,  there  were  about  800 
faaghaa,  or  aboat  150  acres  of  ground,  laid  out  in 
■nail  detached  fields  as  rose  gardens,  most  care- 
faBy  protected  on  all  sides  by  hi^  mud  walls  and 
foSuj  pear  fences  to  keep  out  the  cattle.  These 
fands,  wnich  belong  to  zamindars,  are  planted  with 
nae  trees,  and  are  annually  let  out  at-  so  much 
per  higlia  for  the  gionnd,  and  so  much  additional 
ior  the  rose  planta, — generally  5  rupees  {wr  bigha, 
and  35  rupees  for  the  rose  trees,  of  which  there 
wn  1000  m  each  bigha.  The  additional  expense 
for  enhmtion  wonUl  be  about  8  rupees;  so  that 
lor  88  nqpees  yon  have  for  the  fteason  per  bigha 
of  1000  roie  treos^  If  the  season  is  good,  this 
bigha  <tf  1000  icae  teeea  should  yield  one  hikh  of 


roses.  Purchases  for  roses  are  always  made  at  so 
much  per  lakh.  The  price  of  course  varies  according 
to  the  year,  and  will  average  from  40  to  70  rupees. 
As  soon  as  the  roses  come  into  flower,  the 
zamindar  and  cultivators  of  the  rose  gardens,  as 
well  as  intending  purchasers,  meet  in  the  city, 
and,  according  to  the  demand  and  expected  pro- 
duce, a  nerick  or  market  rate  is  established,  and 
purchasers  then  enter  into  agreement  with  the 
cultivators  for  so  many  lakhs  of  roses  at  such  a 
price.  This  agreement  is  considered  binding,  and 
the  cultivator  is  obliged  to  deliver  the  quantitv 
at  the  contract  rate ;  when  that  is  completed, 
another  can  be  made,  but  this  latter  is  always  at 
a  much  higher  rate. 

Unlike  the  propagation  of  the  specimen  roses 
of  EngLond,  which  depend  on  grafting,  these  rose 
trees  are  raised  from  cuttings,  which  are  planted 
out  from  nurseries  after  one  year's  growth,  at  an 
expense  of  25  rupees  per  bi^a.  These  slips  are 
watered  every  five  or  six  days  till  the  setting  in 
of  the  rains,  and  when  once  they  have  taken  root 
they  are  finally  transplanted  to  the  rose  garden. 
Here  each  rose  tree  is  planted  8  feet  apart  from 
the  other,  and  on  an  average  1000  sarubs  are 
allowed  to  grow  in  each  Ingha  of  land.  Rose 
fields  are  kept  scrupulously  clean  by  constant 
weeding  and  loosening  of  the  soil  round  the  root. 
This  operation  takes  place  about  three  times  a 
year.  The  best  sort  of  manure  for  roses  is 
sprinkled  all  over  the  fields  annually,  and  once 
a  year  the  fields  are  irrigated  by  flooding  them 
with  well  water.  Pruning  takes  place  in  ^e 
month  of  January;  the  flowering  season  is  in 
February  and  March,  when  the  blossoms  are 
picked  and  collected  each  day  before  sunrise. 
The  average  yield  of  flowers  per  bigha  is  from 
30,000  to  60,000.  These  are  sold  to  the  distillers 
at  a  rate  of  from  100  to  125  rupees  per  lakh  of 
flowers.  The  total  area  under  rose  cultivation  in 
Ghasipur  was  estimated  at  about  200  acres,  bearing 
an  average  rental  of  4  rupees  per  bigha. 

The  rose  trees  come  into  flower  at  the  beginning 
of  March,  and  continue  so  through  April.  In  the 
morning  early  the  flowers  are  plucked  by  numbers 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  are  conveyed 
in  large  bags  to  the  several  contracting  parties  for 
distillation.  The  cultivators  themselves  very  rarely 
manufacture.  The  native  apnaratus  for  distilling 
the  rose-water  is  of  the  simplest  construction ;  it 
consists  of  a  large  copper  or  iron  boiler  well 
tinned,  capable  of  holdmg  from  8  to  12  gallons 
(shaped  like  the  earthen  huudi  pots  in  which  the 
gomastabs  send  in  their  opium),  having  a  large 
body  with  a  rather  narrow  neck,  and  a  mouth 
about  8  inches  in  diameter ;  on  the  top  of  this  is 
fixed  the  head  of  the  still,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  an  old  deghchi,  or  cooking  vessel,  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre  to  receive  the  tube  or  worm. 
This  tube  is  composed  of  two  pieces  of  bamboo, 
fastened  at  an  acute  angle,  and  it  is  covered  the 
whole  length  with  a  strong  binding  of  corded 
string,  over  which  is  a  luting  of  earth  to  prevent 
the  vapour  from  escaping.  The  small  end,  about 
two  feet  long,  is  fixea  into  the  hole  in  the  centre 
of  the  head,  where  it  is  well  luted  with  flour 
and  water.  The  lower  arm  or  end  of  the  tube 
is  carried  down  into  a  long -necked  vessel  or 
receiver,  called  a  bhubka.  This  is  placed  in  a 
'  hundi,*  or  pot  of  water,  which  as  it  gets  hot  is 
changed.    The  head  of  the  still  is  luted  on  to  the 
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body,  and  the  long  ann  of  the  tube  in  the  bhnbka 
is  also  well  provided  with  a  cuBhion  of  cloth,  so 
as  to  keep  in  all  yapoor.  The  boiler  is  let  into 
an  earthen  fomace,  and  the  whole  is  ready  for 
operation. 

The  best  rose-water  in  the  bazar  may  be  com- 
puted as  bearing  the  proportion  of  1000  roses  to  a 
seer  of  rose-water ;  tlus  perhaps  may  be  considered 
as  the  best  procurable.  From  1000  roses  most 
generally  a  seer  and  a  half  of  rose-water  is  dis- 
tilled, and  perhaps  from  this  even  the  attar  has 
been  removed.  The  boiler  of  the  still  will  hold 
from  8000  to  12,000  or  16,000  roses.  On  8000 
roses  from  10  to  11  seers  of  water  will  be  placed, 
and  8  seers  of  rose-water  will  be  distilled.  This, 
after  distillation,  is  placed  in  a  carboy  of  glass, 
and  is  exposed  to  the  sun  for  sevend  days  to 
become  puckah  or  ripen ;  it  is  then  stopped  with 
cotton,  and  has  a  covering  of  moist  clay  put  over 
it;  this  becoming  hard,  effectually  prevents  the 
scent  from  escaping.  The  price  of  this  will  be 
from  12  to  16  rupees.  This  is  the  best  that  can 
be  procured. 

To  procure  the  pure  attar  or  otto,  the  roses  are 
put  into  the  stiU,  and  the  water  passes  over 
gradually  as  in  the  rose-water  process ;  after  the 
whole  has  come  over,  the  rose-water  is  placed  in 
a  large  metal  basin,  which  is  covered  with  wetted 
musUn  tied  over  to  prevent  insects  or  dust  getting 
into  it ;  this  vessel  is  let  into  the  ground  about 
two  feet,  which  has  been  previously  wetted  with 
water,  and  it  is  allowed  to  remain  quiet  during 
the  whole  night.  The  attar  is  always  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  when  the  nights  are 
cool.  In  the  morning  early  the  little  film  of  attar 
which  is  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  rose- 
water  during  the  night  is  removed  by  means  of 
a  feather,  and  it  is  then  carefully  placed  in  a 
small  phial;  and  day  after  day,  as  the  collection 
is  made,  it  is  placed  for  a  short  period  in  the  sun, 
and,  after  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  procured, 
it  is  poured  off  clear,  and  of  uie  colour  of  amber, 
into  small  phials.  Another  account  of  it  is  that 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  purest  attar  of  roses, 
a  gallon  or  half  a  gallon  of  the  best  rose-water 
is  kept  in  a  large  copper  vessel  in  the  cool  night 
air,  with  a  thin  cotton  covering  over  it.  Before 
daybreak  the  extract  floating  over  the  surface  of 
the  water  is  carefully  collected  with  a  pigeon's 
feather,  and  placed  in  a  phial.  The  next  day 
fresh  flowers  are  added  to  the  same  water,  and  it 
is  again  distilled;  and  the  same  process  is  con- 
tinued for  several  days  successively,  till  as  much 
pure  attar  of  roses  is  collected  as  is  required. 
The  whole  quantity  thus  collected  is  kept  in  a 
phial  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  few  days ;  and 
as  soon  as  we  watery  particles  have  evaporated, 
pure  oil  or  attar  of  roses  is  left  in  the  phial, 
which  sells  by  weight  at  125  to  ISO  rupees  per 
tola.  This  sort  of  attar  being  costly,  is  generaUy 
made  only  to  order,  and  the  ordinary  quantity 
purchased  each  year  rarely  exceeds  five  or  six 
tolas.  The  rose-water  left  after  the  eighth  or 
ninth  distillatton  again  comes  into  use,  and  is  sold 
in  the  market  as  the  best  of  its  kind.  It  is,  in 
fact,  dear  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  who  is 
already  amply  repaid  by  the  attar  itself.  The 
prime  cost  of  a  tola  of  attar  is  fairly  estimated 
at  Rs.  72,  viz.  cost  of  labour,  Rs.  12;  value 
of  50,000  rose  -  flowers  at  Rs.  120  per  lakh, 
Re.  60,— making  the  total  Rs.  72.    The  margin 


left  to  the  manufacturer,  after  covering  the  cost 
of  interest  on  outlay,  does  not  fall  far  short  of 
Rs.  40  or  Rs.  50. 

The  ordinary  rose-water  is  sold  in  huge  spherical 
glass  receptacles,  called  karabas,  each  containing 
14  quart  botUes.  The  average  seUing  price  of 
ordinary  rose-water  varies  from  2  to  12  rupees 
per  karaba,  and  in  English  quart  bottles  from  8 
rupees  to  8  annas  each.  The  usual  cost  of  labour 
for  each  distillation  yielding  24  bottles  is  1  rupee. 
During  the  season,  numerous  temporary  rose  stilb 
are  worked  by  traders  from  different  parts  of 
India.  Consequently  it  is  very  difficult  to  make 
even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  actual 
quantity  produced,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  some- 
where between  200  and  300  maunds. 

Pure  attar,  when  it  has  been  removed  only 
three  or  four  days,  has  a  pale  greenish  hue ;  by 
keeping  it  loses  this,  and  m  a  few  weeks'  time  it 
becomes  of  a  x>ale  yellow.  The  first  few  days* 
distillation  does  not  produce  such  fine  attar  as 
comes  off  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  dust 
or  little  particles  of  dirt  in  the  still  and  the  tabe 
being  mixed  with  it.  This  is  readily  sepaisted, 
from  its  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  attar,  which 
melts  at  a  temperature  of  84°.  From  one  lakh 
(100,000)  of  roses,  it  is  generally  calculated  that 
180  grains,  or  one  tola,  of  attar  can  be  procured; 
more  than  this  can  be  obtained  if  the  roses  are 
full-sized,  and  the  nights  cold  to  allow  of  the 
congelation.  The  attar  purchased  in  the  baaur  is 
generally  adulterated,  mixed  with  sandal  oil  or 
sweet  oU;  not  even  the  richest  native  will  give 
the  price  at  which  the  purest  attar  alone  can  be 
obtained,  and  the  purest  attar  that  is  made  is  sold 
only  to  Europeans.  Attars  sell  at  from  50  to  90 
rupees  the  tola  of  180  grains. 

Native  stilk  are  let  out  at  so  much  per  day  or  week, 
and  it  frequently  occurs  that  the  residents  prepare 
some  rose-water  for  their  own  use  and  as  a  present 
to  their  friends,  to  secure  their  being  provided  with 
that  which  is  the  best.  The  natives  never  remove 
the  calices  of  the  rose  flowers,  but  place  the  whole 
into  the  still  as  it  comes  from  the  gardens.   The  best 

Elan  appears  to  be  to  have  the  calices  removed,  as 
y  this  means  the  rose-water  may  be  preserved  a 
longer  time,  and  is  not  spoiled  by  the  acid  smell 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  native  rose-water. 
It  is  usual  to  calculate  100  bottles  to  one  lakh  of 
roses.  The  rose-water  should  always  be  twice 
distilled ;  over  10,000  roses,  water  may  be  put  to 
allow  of  16  or  20  bottles  coming  out ;  the  follow- 
ing day  these  20  bottles  are  placed  over  8000 
more  roses,  and  about  18  bottles  of  rose-water 
are  distilled.  This  may  be  considered  the  best 
to  be  met  with.  The  attar  is  so  much  lighter 
than  the  rose-water,  that  previous  to  use  it  is 
better  to  expose  the  rose-water  to  the  son  for 
a  few  days,  to  allow  of  its  being  well  mixed ;  and 
rose-water  that  has  been  kept  six  months  is  always 
better  than  that  which  has  recently  been  made. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  rose  season, 
people  from  all  parts  come  to  make  their  pur- 
chases. There  are  about  thirty-six  places  in  the 
city  of  Ghazipur  where  rose-water  is  distilled. 
The  distillers  generally  put  a  large  quantity  d 
sandal  oil  into  the  receiver ;  the  oU  is  afterwards 
carefully  removed  and  sold  as  sandal-eltar,  and 
the  water  put  into  carboys  and  disposed  of  as 
rose-water.  At  the  time  of  sale,  a  few  drops  of 
sandal  oil  are  placed  on  the  noak  of  the  carb!^  to 
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give  it  a  freeh  scent,  and  to  many  of  the  natiYOB 
il  ^>pwr8  pexfeotlj  immaterial  whether  the  soent 
arise  solely  from  the  sandal  oil  or  from  the  roses. 
Large  quantities  of  sandal  oil  are  ererj  year  brought 
up  from  tiie  south  and  expended  in  this  way.  "Hie 
aief  use  the  nalires  make  of  the  rose-water,  or 
the  sandal-attar,  as  they  term  it,  is  on  the  occasion 
of  their  festivals  and  weddings.  It  is  then  distri- 
buted largely  to  the  |raests  as  they  arrive,  and 
sprinkled  in  profusion  m  the  apartments.  A  large 
qnanftitj  of  rose-water  is  sold  at  Benares,  and 
many  of  tiie  natiTe  rajas  send  orer  to  Qharipnr 
for  its  purchase.  Most  of  the  rose-water  as  soon 
ss  distilled  is  taken  away,  and  after  sue  months 
from  the  termination  of  the  manafactnre  there  are 
not  more  tiian  four  or  fiye  places  where  it  is  to  be 


with  perfume — Monthly  Bombay  Times,  25th  Nor. 
to  24th  Jane  1850 ;  'Dr,  Jackson  in  Traru.  Ben. 
As,  Soe,  Tiii ;  Pioneer  Newspaper, 

OTTOMAN  TURK,  the  name  by  whidi  the 
British  designate  the  Turk  tribe  dominant  in 
Turkey  in  Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia,— a  name 
derived  from  Othman,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty. 
They  were  in  their  beginning  a  wandering  horde, 
and  even  in  the  time  of  Uieir  greatest  dominion 
they  kept  up  much  of  the  character.  They  have 
been  a  ruling  order,  a  body  ready  to  admit  and  to 
promote  any  one  of  any  nation  who  chose  to  join 
them,  provided  that  he  accepted  the  Muhammadan 
religion.  In  this  has  lain  their  strength  and  their 
greatness,  but  it  has  been  throughout  the  greatness 
of  a  conquering  army  bearing  rule  over  other 
nations.  The  conquered  nations  could  not  throw 
off  the  yoke,  because  those  among  them  who  were 
their  natural  leaders  were  pressed  into  the  service  of 
their  rulers.  Their  victories  were  won  by  soldiers 
who  were  really  of  the  blood  of  the  Greeks,  Slavs, 
and  other  conc^uered  nations.  The  chief  posts  of 
the  empire,  civil  and  military,  were  constantly 
held,  not  by  native  Turks,  but  by  Christian  rene- 
gades dP  all  nations. 

OUBASHI.  TuRKi.  A  commander  of  ten 
horsemen. 

OUGHTERLONY,  Captain,  Madras  Engineers. 
Wrote  Report  on  NeUore,  Cuddanah,  and  Guntur, 
Madras  1841  ;  Statistical  ana  Meteorological 
Report  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  1848 ;  Bombay 
Almanac,  1850;  Account  of  Chinese  War,  etc., 
Lond.  1844. 

OUDH,  a  province  of  British  India  under  the 
administration  of  a  Chief  Commissioner,  who  is  also 
the  lieut-Govemor  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces.  It  con- 
sists of  twelve  revenue  districts,  in  four  divisions, 
and  it  lies  between  lat  25''  84'  and  28°  42'  N.,  and 
betweenlonff.79''44'and88''9'£.  Four  great  rivers 
traverse  or  udrt  the  plain  of  Oudh  in  converging 
courses, — the  Ganges,  the  Gumti,  the  Grogra,  and 
Rapti,  with  the  siniEdler  rivers,  the  Babai,  Girwa, 
Eatna,  Eauriali,  Mohana,  Sai,  Sarda,  Soheli,  and 
Ul.  All  theses  except  the  Ul,  Eatna,  Gumti,  and 
Sai,  are  hill  streams  descending  from  the  Hima- 
laya, and  subject  to  sudden  freshes.  The  Rapti  is 
a  rapid,  second-class  river,  navi|;able  for  boats  up 
to  Bhinga.  It  is  used  for  raftmg  timber  in  the 
rains.  It  swarms  with  crocodiles.  The  Babai  is 
rapid  and  shallow  in  its  upper  course,  and  useless 
for  navigation  or  for  rafting.  The  Girwa  is  a 
mountain  stream  with  a  great  fall,  rushing  in 
rapids  and  pools  over  a  stony  and  sandy  bed.  It 
is  useless  for  navigation.  It  is  a  branch  of  the 
Eauriali,  from  which  it  issues  by  percolation,  and 
to  which  it  is  reunited  lower  down.  The  Kauriali 
is  the  largest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Ganges.  Its 
discharge  is  18,082  cubic  feet  per  second.  It  is 
more  than  twice  the  sise  of  the  Ganges  where  it 
leaves  the  hills,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  through- 
out the  year  within  British  territory.  It  is  called 
Eamali  in  the  hiUs ;  Eauriali,  after  it  enters  the 

Elains  to  its  confluence  with  the  Sarju  a  little 
elow  Bhurtpur  :  Gogra,  thence  to  Fysabad  : 
Sarju,  about  Ajodhya ;  and  Dewa  or  Gogra  agaiii 
below  this,  down  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Ganges  at  Revelganj.  near  Chupra.  Hie  Mohana 
Is  the  boundary  of  tlie  Britvh  territorv  from 

.         *    .  Gwari  Ghat  to  its  conflnenoe  with  the  ^ntiali, 

rma^fl  is  %m  tad  laid  over  layWof  flowen,  the  I  rather  more  than  half  its  ooorse  iti  the  plains.    II 
oil  bemg  sqoeesed  <mt  so  soon  as  impreg&itBd  I  is  a  shallow  and  rapid  stream,  not  navigable,  but 
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The  bnlk  of  the  otto  of  roses  of  commerce  is 
made  in  Turkey,  where  it  is  almost  invariably 
adolterated  with  the  oil  of  an  Indian  andropogon. 

In  India,  all  the  perfumed  oils  obtained  from 
all  flowers  are  called  atr  or  otto,  but  for  making 
adnkenicted  rose  otto  or  atr,  sandal-wood  is  weQ 
poimded  and  mixed  with  water,  and  then  sub- 
jected to  the  usual  process  of  distillation  with 
roees.  This  gives  a  greater  quantity  of  oily  sub- 
staaoe  than  eonld  be  expected  from  roses  only. 
The  same  water  is  distilled  over  and  over  again, 
with  an  additional  quantity  of  flowers  as  many 
fresh  times  as  soits  the  fancy  of  the  manufacturer. 
Hie  value  of  this  alloyed  attar  rises  in  proportion 
to  the  numlMT  of  distillations,  and  the  best  of  the 
kind  is  sold  for  10  rupees  per  tola,  down  to  the 
lowest  rate  of  2  rupees  for  the  inferior  sorts.  The 
procesB  of  ooUeetion  of  this  attar  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  other,  the  only  difference  between 
the  two  bebig  in  the  admixture  or  not  of  sandal- 
wood. It  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  any  degree 
of  accoraey  the  quanti^  of  alloyed  attar  anniudly 
produced  in  Ohaapur,  n>r  a  large  number  of  out* 
aiden  oome  every  year,  stop  for  the  season  onlv, 
and  then  canr  off  what  they  produce.  Probably 
a  mannd  would  be  near  the  mark  j  but  the  value 
cannot  be  accurately  computed,  owmg  to  the  great 
variety  of  rate  for  the  different  qualities  manu- 
factoied. 

Other  perfumed  oils  are  manufactured  without 
resoitiog  to  distillation.  Lasers  of  jasmine  or 
other  flowers,  four  inches  thick  and  two  inches 
square,  are  laid  on  the  ground  and  covered  over 
with  laym  of  sesamum  or  any  other  oil-vielding 
seed.  These  are  laid  about  the  same  thickness  as 
the  flowers,  over  which  a  second  layer  of  flowers 
like  the  first  is  plaoed.  The  seed  is  wetted  with 
water,  and  the  whole  mass  covered  with  a  sheet 
held  down  at  the  end  and  sides  by  weights,  and 
aDowed  to  remain  for  eighteen  hours  in  this  form ; 
it  is  now  fit  for  the  null,  unless  the  perfume  is 
desired  to  be  very  strong,  when  the  faded  flowers 
ave  removed  and  fresh  ones  put  in  their  place. 
The  seeds  thus  impregnated  are  ground  in  the 
aaaal  wagr  in  the  mill,  the  oil  expressed  having 
the  seent  of  the  flower.  At  Ghaopur,  the  jasmine 
and  bela  are  chiefl  v  employed ;  the  oQ  is  kept  in 
dabben,  and  sold  ior  about  2  rupees  a  seer.  The 
newest  oils  afford  the  finest  penumea  The  pro- 
eesi  hare  dessribed  is  tiie  same  as  that  mnmea  at 
Bombay.  In  Europe,  a  fixed  oil,  usoslhr  that  of 
tha  beaa  ct  moranga  nut,  is  emploved.    Dotton  is 
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timber  is  floated  down  it  in  the  rainB  to  the 
Kanriali.  This  riyer  svarms  with  crocodiles, 
both  the  magar  or  broad* nosed,  and  the  gaurial  or 
long-nosed  species.  The  Sarda  is  a  river  about 
the  size  of  tne  Ganges  where  it  leaves  the  hills ; 
9  miles  below,  its  discharge  is  6416  cubic  feet  per 
second.  It  is  the  boundary  between  British  terri- 
tory and  Nepal  out  of  Oadh.  It  has  lost  the 
character  of  a  hill  stream,  and  flows  in  a  sandy 
bed.  The  Oumti  is  a  river  rising  in  some  rice 
fields,  from  which  its  head -waters  appear  to 
trickle.  Its  water  is  sweet,  and  its  banks  are 
cultivated  throughout  the  province.  It  is  navi- 
gable throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
in  Ottdh,  but  it  is  extremely  tortuous,  and  the 
navigation  is  impeded  at  Sultan  pur  by  rocks. 
Oudh  has  no  lakes,  though  some  d  the  jhils  are 
very  extensive  sheets  of  water.  The  country 
between  the  Gumti  and  the  Ganges  is  well  sup- 

EUed  with  them.  They  lie  in  two  parallel  elevated 
oUows  on  either  side  of  the  Sai,  and  about 
midway  between  that  river  and  the  Gumti  and 
Ganges  respectively.  They  are  drained  by  lateral 
nale  or  branches,  which  fall  mainly  into  the  Sai, 
and  which  cause  the  occasional  floods  in  that  river 
after  heavy  rain.  They  are  a  striking  feature  of 
the  country,  stretching  in  a  contiDUous  series,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Sai,  from  the  Shahjahanpur 
boundary  to  that  of  Jounpur  and  Allahabad,  and 
often  connected  when  the  rain  has  been  heavy. 
They  are  covered  with  all  kinds  of  wild  fowl,  and 
some  of  them  are  fairly  stocked  with  snipe. 
Behti  jhil,  in  Partabgarh  district,  is  14  square 
miles;  and  the  Sandi,  in  Hardoi,  is  10  square  miles. 
The  Oudh  forests  are  in  three  divisions.  The 
first,  or  Khairigarh  division,  lies  between  the 
rivers  Soheli  and  Mohana.  The  reserved  trees 
are  Shorea  robusta,  Dalbergia  sissoo,  Gedrela 
toona,  ebony,  Diospyros  melanoxylon,  Gonocarpus 
latifolia,  Terminalia  tomentosa,  Acacia  catechu, 
and  Naudea  cordifolia.  There  is  a  verv  small 
tract  under  sissoo  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  gun- 
carriage  agency  at  Futtehghur.  Other  trees  are 
^gle  mannelos,  Ailanthus  excelsa,  Bassia  latifolia, 
Eugenia  jambolana,  Feronia  elephanta,  Fious 
IncUca,  F.  glomerata,  Mangifera  Indica,  Melia 
azadirachta,  Mimnsops  elengi,  Terminalia  bel- 
lerica,  Zizyphus  jujuba.  Shorea,  cedrela,  ebony, 
oonocarpus,  and  terminalia  are  found  in  the 
higher  forest,  called  Bhabar,  or,  locally,  Domar. 
The  other  trees  are  found  on  the  lower  ground 
or  terai. 

The  terai  stretches  all  along  the  frontier  of  the 
province  immediately  below  the  forest,  and  is  low 
and  moist  It  is  more  or  lees  settled  or  cultivated, 
but  the  crops  are  poor,  and  the  country  is  unhealthy 
at  the  first,  and  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  bringing  the  soil  under  cultivation.  Throughout 
this  district  there  are  large  grassy  plains,  where 
numerous  herds  of  cattle  are  kept,  and  it  is 
interspersed  with  old  water-courses,  the  former 
beds  of  the  rivers,  now  forming  jhils,  and 
swarming  with  alligators.  In  the  Baraich  and 
Kheeree  districts,  where  the  terai  changes  into  the 
drier  land,  axe  two  tracts,  known  as  Dhowrera 
and  Kanpara,  which  have  an  excellent  breed  of 
draught  cattle.  In  the  centre  of  this  tract  there 
are  a  few  jhils,  espedaUy  in  the  lower  part  of 
Sitapur,  in  Luoknow,  and  Barabanki,  wiiere  the 
soil  IS  more  clayey,  and  the  crops  more  irrigated 
and  finer. 
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Oudh  takes  its  name  from  Ajodhya,  a  sacred 
city  of  the  Hindus,  close  to  the  town  of  Fysabftd. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Solar  djnmaty, 
one  of  whose  rulers  was  the  deified  Rama,  wor- 
shipped throughout  India.  Also,  a  few  nrilcs 
norfca  of  the  Gogra,  at  Oolonelganj,  the  Hindos 
point  out  the  burial-place  of  Agastya,  one  of  the 
Solar  race,  a  pioneer  of  civilisation,  whom  the 
Tamil  people  acknowledge  as  the  founder  of  their 
literature.  The  earliest  historical  information 
points  to  Sravasti  (Sahet  Mahet)  under  a  power* 
ful  ruler.  In  its  capital  Sakya  Muni  began  his 
labours;  and  the  city  long  remained  a  seat  d 
learning  for  the  disciples  of  the  Buddhist  fiuth. 
Six  centuries  after  the  first  promulgation  of  the 
Buddhist  religion,  Sravasti  contributed  two  of  the 
great  schools  of  doctors  who  attended  at  the  synod 
convened  by  the  Scythian  conqueror  Kanishka  in 
Kashmir. 

The  first  Muhammadan  invasion  of  this  province 
took  place  in  the  11th  century  of  the  Uhriatian 
era,  when  Sayad  Salar  Masa'ud,  a  relative  of  the 
great  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  fought  his  way  into 
Oudh  at*  the  head  of  a  large  army.  The  history 
of  his  invasion,  his  first  success,  and  his  fiaid 
defeat  and  death  at  Baraich,  are  told  in  the  Mirat- 
Masa'udi  by  Saadat  Khan,  the  founder  of  its  last 
Muhammadan  dynasty,  who  (a.d.  1756)  was  ap- 
pointed subahdar  of  Oudh  iu  the  voluptuous  reijgn 
of  Muhammad  Shah.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son-in-law,  Safdar  Jung,  who  died  in  1753,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Shuja-ud-Dowla,  who 
was  created  vizir  by  the  emperor  Shah  AJam.  He 
was  defeated  at  Buxar  in  1764,  and  retreated  to 
his  own  dominions.  He  then  sought  aid  from 
the  Mahrattas,  but  was  again  defeated,  and  he 
then  threw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the 
British.  Shuja-ud-Dowla  died  in  1775,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son.  During  his  rei^,  an 
interview  took  plaoe  with  Warren  Hastings,  from 
which  a  treaty  m  1781  resulted.  Asof-ud-Dowla 
died  in  1797,  and  his  reputed  son,  Mirja  Ali, 
succeeded,  only  to  be  displaced  for  Saadat  All's 
eldest  son,  Shuja-ud-Dowia,  with  whom  a  treaty 
was  made  in  1812.  He  died  11th  July  1814,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Ghazi-nd-Din 
Haider.  Hitherto  the  family  were  styled  vizir, 
but  in  1819  the  ruler  was  raised  to  the  dimitj  of 
padabah  or  king.  His  son,  Nasir-ud-Din  Ebider, 
succeeded  him,  but  died  in  1817,  and  was  sac- 
ceeded  by  his  uncle,  Muhammad  Ali,  who  died  in 
May  1842,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Amjad 
Ali,  who,  on  the  13 th  February  1847,  was 
succeeded  by  Wajid  Ali,  whose  misgovemment 
was  such  that,  after  repeated  warnings,  he  was 
dethroned  6th  May  1856.  The  British  Govern- 
ment then  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Oudh,  and 
the  king  was  pensioned  on  12  lakhs  yeariy.  In 
the  course  of  the  connection  of  the  British  with 
this  family,  the  family  lent  several  large  sums  to 
the  British. 

Oudh  has  probably  the  densest  population  of 
any  equal  rural  area  in  the  world.  The  o&ibub 
of  1869  returned  a  total  of  11,220,282  persons, 
spread  over  23,992  square  miles,  yielding  an 
average  of  468  persons  to  the  square  mile.  At 
the  census  of  1881,  the  N.W.  Provinces  and  Oudh 
were  taken  together,  and  showed  a  Joint  popu- 
lation of  44,849,619,  viz.  Hindus,  38,566,121  ; 
Muhammadans,  6,162,900;  Buddhists,  108;  Chris- 
tians, 47,673 ;  Sikhs,  3644;  Jains,  79,957;  Parseee, 
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114 ;  Jews,  101 ;  and  othera,  6.  Mubammadanfl 
an  moat  nmnerodB  and  powerful  in  the  central 
dblrietB  of  Lacknow  and  Barabanki.  Their  settle- 
wentB  there  were  mostly  effected  in  the  Idfch, 
IMi,  and  l&Ch  centoriea,  and  they  have  generally 
ooDtanned  to  hold  the  lands  they  first  aoqnired. 
Ck  the  55  talokdarB  of  these  two  districts,  84  are 
MnhMnmadana,  23  belong  to  Barabanki,  and  11 
to  Lacknow. 

The  hi^er  dasseaof  Mahammadans  are,  Sayad, 
Shaiki^  Milki,  Malik,  Kuraishi,  Pathaa,  Khandan, 
Rohilla,  Moghnl. 

Tlie  Mnhunmadan  conyerts  from  higher  castes 
are,  Bhale  Saltan,  Kbanzada,  Rajput,  MewatL 

The  higher  castes  of  Hindus  are  thus  given : — 
Brahman,  Bengali,  Jat,  Jain,  Kshatriya,  Kyath, 
Khatii,  Kashmiri,  Marwari,  Panjabi,  Sikh,  Saraok, 
Yaiahya. 

Of  k>wer  Hindn  castes  the  most  nnmerous  are, 
Ahir,  Bhnnya,  Bhat,  Barheire,  Ghamar,  Dbobi, 
Kabar,  Kori,  Knrmi,  Lobar,  Lodha,  Mali,  Murao, 
Mao,  Pad,  Teli. 

AboHgines:  Dom,  Nat,  Kanjar,  Bhar,  Tharu, 
Fahaiia,  and  others. 

There  axe  thirty  orders  of  religious  mendicants, 
amongst  whom  are  Gosain,  Jogi,  Byragi,  Sad'bn. 
The  Ahir  are  largely  agricaltnraJ.  .The  Knrmi 
and  Morao  are  the  best  tenantry  and  most  indns- 
tnooa  cultivators.  They  form  the  backbone  of 
the  wealth  of  the  province,  and  have  fought  well 
nnder  British  oilicers.  The  Pasi  furnish  the 
greater  part  of  the  rural  police.  Others,  like  the 
Bhar  and  Tham,  live  in  small  isolated  groups  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  jungle  or  the  hill  country, 
and  hold  no  oommunicatiou  with  the  outer  world. 
The  Xat  and  Kanjar  wander  like  gipsies  over 
the  hce  of  the  country,  with  their  smidl  moveable 
or  wigwams  of  matting  and  leaf -screens. 


The  Kori  and  Cfaamar,  weavers  and  leather- 
cotters,  have  lean,  black,  and  ill-formed  figures, 
and  their  stupid  faces  and  their  filthy  habits  reflect 
the  long  degradation  to  which  they  have  been 
hereditBrily  subjected. 

In  consequence  of  the  preTalence  of  female 
p^fynf»^>;<V>  amongst  certain  Kajput  tribes  in  Oudh, 
thia  race  was  carefully  enumemted  in  1871,  and 
439  chuiB  or  subdivisions  of  clans  were  found  in 
13,066  distinct  viUsffes,  containing  a  populatk>n  of 
559,699  souls,  of  wbcmi  were  250,849  males  and 
184,623  females  above  ten  years  of  age,  and 
84,200  boys  and  6027  girls  nnder  ten.  In  the 
five  yean  1875  to  1879,  there  were  77,540  births 
aiBODg  the  proclaimed  castes,  of  whom  39,984 
were  boys,  and  37,556  were  girls.  Tbey  seem  to 
generate  more  male  offspring  tiian  female. 

0U6EINIA  DALBERGIOIDES.    Benth. 

Dalbergia  Oojeinenni ,  Roxb.  Ft,  Ind.  iii.  p.  221. 
Tevaa,      ....  HiND.  I  Tannus,     .    .    .    Mahr. 
Suui,  Saadan,     .      „      |  Telia  moiku,  .    .        Tkl. 

A  very  valuable,  good-sized  timber  tree,  found 
in  the  Godavery  forests,  Jubbulpur,  Nagpur,  and 
vp  to  4000  feet  in  different  parts  of  the  Bengal 
(from  the  Jhelum)  and  Bombay  Presidencies  In 
the  Paniab  and  in  the  Siwalik  up  to  4000  feet,  it 
is  a  tfFtfl"^^  tree.  The  wood  is  hard,  strong,  and 
very  toogh,  heavy  and  close-grained,  and  not 
unlike  Dubeigia  sissoo,  but  handsome,  and  said 
lo  be  durable,  not  liable  to  warp,  and  not  attacked 
with  wotma.  It  is  much  valued,  and  is  used  for 
building,  plough  wheels,  carriage  poles,  sugar 
and  cotton  roUers,  and  various  other  purposes, 


and  it  makes  Very  handsome  furniture.  In  N. 
Konkan,  a  kind  of  gum  kino  is  extracted  from  the 
iM^k,  which  is  used  by  the  natives  in  bowel  com- 
plaints.— Roxh,;  Stewart;  Beddome. 

OULA,  a  much-prized  grass,  which  grows 
plentifully  on  the  banks  of  the  Longari,  a  river 
of  Manchuria,  in  which  the  Tartars  envelope  their 
feet  in  lieu  of  stockings. 

OURMIA,  a  lake  in  Persia,  with  saline  water ; 
speciflo  gravity,  1 16507,  and  abounding  in  sul- 
pnates  and  muriates.  It  is  an  inland  sea  nearly 
300  miles  in  circumference,  situated  in  a  volcanic 
country.  The  streams  flowing  into  it  abound  in 
lime,  which  is  deposited  in  hurge  quantity  in  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  travertine.  Lake  Ourmia, 
like  that  of  Lunar,  contains  potash,  which  Dr. 
Carter  did  not  detect  in  the  springs  running  into 
the  latter. 

OUSELEY,  Major,  wrote  on  Washing  of  Gold- 
dust  at  Hera  Khond,  BL  As.  Trans.  1889,  viii. 
1057 ;  Course  of  the  Nerbadda,  ibid.,  1845,  zir. 
part  1,  p.  854 ;  Antiquities  of  Jerguja,  ibid.  xxii. 
part  1,  p.  65. 

OUTliAM,  General  Sra  JAMES,  O.B.,  K.C.8.I., 
a  distinguished,  generous-hearted  soldier  of  the 
Bombay  army  in  the  early  and  middle  part  of  the 
19th  century;  author  of  Rough  Notes,  or  the 
Campaign  in  Sinde  and  Affghanistan  in  1838-39, 
London,  1840;  also  Conquest  of  Sinde,  1846. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  this  campaign,  also 
commanded  in  the  war  against  Persia  in  1856-57, 
and  in  1857-58  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
and  mutiny  in  Northern  India.  He  rose  in  the 
4th  Regiment  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  and  while 
still  a  young  man,  he  encamped  amongst  a  Bhil 
tribe,  and  induced  them  to  luiopt  a  settled  life. 
He  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  place  Shah 
Shuja  on  the  throne  of  Kabul,  and  when  return- 
ing with  Sir  Thomas  Willshire^  brigade,  he  was 
present  at  the  storm  and  fall  of  Kalat,  and  rode 
from  there  to  Sonmiani  from  tbe  15th- 16ih  No- 
vember 1839,  on  ayaboo,  in  7^  days,  a  distance  of 
355  miles*  He  was  deemed  a  model  for  younger 
men  to  imitate ;  was  styled  the  Bayurd  of  the  Bom- 
bay army,  sans  peur  et  sans  reprdche.  Bom  29th 
Januaiy  1808,  he  died  at  Pan,  1 1th  Maroh  1863.  A 
statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  London,  and  Sir 
Frederick  Groldsmith  wrote  his  life  in  two  volumes. 
OUVIRANDA  FENESTRALIS,  a  phmt  of 
Madagascar,  remarkable  for  the  window-shaped 
structure  of  its  leaves. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE.  This  line  of  communi- 
cation  between  Europe  and  the  £.  Indies  entered 
into  the  far-seeing  projects  of  the  first  Emperor 
Napoleon,  had  been  kept  in  contemplation  by 
many  a  British  statesman,  and  has  been  effected 
by  a  few  men  of  spirit  and  enterprise.  Lord 
Wellesley,  before  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  bad 
a  line  of  the  Company's  cruisers  running  fort- 
nightly between  Bombay  and  Bussora,  from  which 
port  letters  were  carried  on  by  dromedary  -  post 
through  Alepjpo  to  Constantinople.  Tidings  of 
the  victory  of  the  Nile  were  sent  by  Nelson  to 
the  Bombay  Government  by  way  of  Baghdad 
and  Bussora.  A  few  officers,  from  the  year  1809 
onwards,  made  their  way  to  and  from  India  by 
the  Red  Sea  via  Cosseir,  including  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe.  Sir  John  Malcolm  came  home  by  it  iu 
1821.  A  definite  proposal  for  a  line  of  communi- 
cation by  that  route  was  made  by  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone  as  early  as  1823,  and  renewed  in 
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1826,  bat  rejeoted  by  the  Court  of  DirectonI  of 
the  EngUflh  £a8t  India  Company.  In  the  year 
1830,  Lieutenant  Waghorn,  after  reaohing  Bombay 
by  the  Red  Sea  route,  was  found  still  to  uphold 
at  a  public  meeting  the  route  by  the  Cape,  in 

E reference  to  that  by  the  Red  Sea  advocated  by 
[r.  Taylor;  but  on  the  euccess  of  Commander 
Wilson^  en>erimental  trip  in  the  Hugh  Lindsay 
to  Sues  and  back  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year, 
be  threw  his  undivided  energy  into  the  adyocacy  of 
the  overland  passage.  A  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  having  in  the  year  1884  formally  re- 
ported in  its  favour,  a  regular  mail  service  was 
organized  ^  means  of  the  £.1.  Company's  steam 
flotilla.  The  Indian  navy,  in  the  person  of 
its  energetic  representative,  Commander  Wilson, 
claim  the  practical  initiation  of  this  important 
line  of  ocean  communication. 
.  OYIS.  Mr.  Blyth  considers  that  there  are 
fourteen  species  of  this  genus  of  mammals.  M. 
Gervais  reckons  only  six  species.  Of  Asiatic 
species,  Jerdon  describes  0.  ammon,  cycloceros, 
nahura,  Polii,  and  Vignei,  giving  0.  burhel  as  a 
syn.  of  0.  nahura.  Blyth  mentions  0.  Qmelini  of 
Armenia,  0.  cylindricomis  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
0.  nivicola,  EschscholU,  of  Eamtschatica.  Mr. 
Hodgson  regards  the  sheep  as  essentially  an 
alpine  animaL  The  Kirghiz  breed  has  a  great 
tail  of  20  vertebral  bones,  so  loaded  with  fat  that 
a  truck  is  occasionally  made  to  carry  it  The 
Karakul  breed  has  a  fine,  curled,  black,  and 
valuable  fleece.    Grestation  luts  144  to  150  days. 

Ovis  ammon,  Linn,,  the  argali. 

O.  aigali,  FaUat.  I  O.  Hodgsoni,  Blyth. 

O.  ammonoidefl,  Hodg$,       \ 

Hyan,  Nuan,  Nyan,  Niar,  Nyimd,  Onow,  1^ 

On  the  Tibetan  side  of  the  Himalaya.  Ovis 
ammon  stands  from  4  to  5  feet  high,  and  measures 
7  feet  from  nose  to  tail.  It  is  quite  a  Tibetan 
animal ;  is  seen  as  high  as  18,000  feet,  and  is  seldom 
seen  below  14,000  feet,  except  when  driven  lower 
by  snow.  Measurement  of  a  male  of  five  years, 
according  to  the  markings  on  the  horns,  6  feet 
5  inches,  viz. : — 

From  nose  to  baie  of  horns,  .    1  ft.  1 


Tbenoe  to  insertion  of  tul, 
Tail  to  end  of  hair,  . 
Gircumf  erenoe  of  horn  at  base. 


6 
0 
1 


»» 
ti 
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4f 


m. 
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Winter  pelage,  above  deep  brown,  interspersed 
with  grey,  with  a  distinctly  marked  darker  dorsal 
line  passing  Tas  in  0.  montana)  in  a  narrow  stripe 
through  the  oisc  on  the  croup,  even  to  the  tip  of 
the  tul.  Sides  mixed  hoary  or  slaty  grey  brown ; 
disc  on  the  croup  well  droned  and  dirty  white, 
the  hair  appearing  as  if  rubbed.  The  throat  and 
neck  beneath  to  the  breast,  white,  sprinkled  with 
scattered  brown  hair ;  the  hair  long,  bushy,  and 
pendent,  and  from  6  to  7  inches  in  length,  while 
that  of  the  back  is  barely  2  inches,  except  on  the 
dorsal  line,  where  it  is  8  inches,  and  on  the  ridge 
of  the  neck  above  8^  inche&  Tail,  above,  brown, 
whitish  at  the  sides,  naked  beneath.  Under  parts 
dirty  white  ;  medial  line  blackish,  outside  of  the 
limbs  with  a  dark  list ;  lips  whitish.  Dr.  Adams 
says  it  is  more  plentiful  on  the  northern  ranges. 
A  few  remain  about  the  Tooskee  lake  and  neigh- 
bouring hills  during  summer;  the  majority,  how* 
ever,  migrate  to  Nubra  as  the  snow  melts..  The 
finest  horns  are  to  be  procured  on  the  chaits. 
These  cairns  are  mostly  made  up  of  horns  of  tame 
jak,  wild  sheep  and  goats,  wmoh  are  piled  up  in 


the  shi^  of  a  cone,  with  stones,  pieces  of  qnaiti:, 
pebbles,  and  sticks,  to  which  rags  are  attached. 
vThen  a  Tartar  arrives  at  one,  he  walks  round  it 
several  times,  repeating  a  prayer,  of  iHiich  *•  Oaa 
mani  padi  om '  forms  the  chief  part.  An  adoU 
male  argali  stands  about  12^  hands  high  at  tibe 
shoulders. — Blyth;  Jerdon;  Adams, 

Ovis  aries,  the  common  sheep,  is  subjeok  to 
great  variety,  and  many  of  its  forms  have  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  species.  Dr.  Gray,  in  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue,  enumerates  no  lees 
than  88  varieties  as  under : — 

(a)  The  Spanish  sheep^  Ovis  Hispanicns,  Linn.  ; 
called  also  the  Merino  sheep  and  the  Britiali 
middle-woolled  sheep. 

(6)  The  common  sheep  (Ovis  rnsticus,  Linn.  ;  O. 
Gri^ica,  Desm, ;  0.  brachyurus,  Pallas ;  0.  l^tura, 
Schreb.) ;  the  hornless  sheep  (0.  Anglicana,  Xoia.). 
Of  this  varie^  there  are  numerous  forms,  such  as 
the  Muggs,  Shetland,  Southdown,  Old  lincckfai, 
Romney  Marsh,  Gobwold,  New  Leicester,  CheYiot, 
Old  Teeswater,  improved  Teeswater,  Dun^, 
Zetland,  Orkney,  WeLdi  mountain  sheep,  aoft- 
wooUed  sheep  of  Wales,  Wicklow  mountain  ahe^i, 
Kerry  sheep,  Exmoor  sheep,  blackfaced  aheep, 
blackf  aoed  Heath  sheep,  and  the  Bass  or  Booah 
(OvisPolu,.-B/ytt). 

(c)  The  Barwall  ^teqf  (Aries  barwal,  Hodg^ 
son);  Ovis  barwal,  Hodgson;  0.  ammonrndea, 
var,  1,  Oray,    It  inhabits  Nepal. 

(cf)  The  Huniah  sheep  (Ovis  hunia,  Hodgsony, 
the  Hunia,  or  blackfaced  sheep  of  Tibet  Also  a 
native  of  Nepal 

(e)  The  Cago  (Ovis  cagia,  Hodgson),  the  Kago, 
or  tame  sheep  of  Kabul  region,  the  Gago  ahe^ 
of  Gray.    A  native  of  Nepal. 

(/)  The  Seling,  a  native  of  Nepal 

(g)  The  Curumbar  sheep  of  Mysore. 

(&}  The  sheep  called  Garar  in  India. 

(t)   The  Dukhun  ^ieep. 

(j  )  The  Shaymbliar  sheep  of  Mysore. 

(Jc)  The  broad-tailed  meep  (O.  laticandatiiB, 
Erxhy  Geoff.j  Mem.  Egypt,  Lesson,  Comp.  Buffoti, 
X.  p.  812 ;  0.  laticauda,  rlatyceros  Aralnca,  LisuL : 
0.  Turcica,  Charlet ;  0.  oanoa  obesa,  Ludolf).  It 
is  a  native  of  Barbary.  There  are  several  foims 
of  this  variety,  of  which  the  following  are  moot 
mrominent : — ^Thef at-rumped  sheep  (O.  steatopysa, 
I^aUas,  the  Tartarian  sheep  of  Bewidc);  ute 
Peraian  sheep  (0.  A.  oaudatus,  Geoff.) ;  the  fiat- 
tailed  sheep  (0.  A.  macrocercus,  Sehrtb.) ;  tlie 
Aorafi^el,  or  Abyssinian  sheep;  the  Buchariaa 
sheep  (0.  Bueharica,  PaUas) ;  titie  Tibetan  aheq^ 
(0.  libetanus,  Fischer);  the  Gape  sheep  (0« 
Gapensis,  Erxkb,) ;  the  sheep  of  Belkah. 

(0  Many-homed  sheep  (0.  polyoeratus,  Xiaii.). 
It  is  also  called  the  four-homea  ram,  and  the 
Dumba  sheep.    It  is  a  native  of  Nepal 

(m^  The  Puchia^  or  Hindustan  Domba  (O. 
puchia,  Hodgson). 

(n)  Caprovis  vignei.  This  genus  embraces  the 
Sha  or  Koch.  It  is  the  mountain  ifheep  of  the 
north  of  India,  and  is  found  in  Tibet 

Ovis  cycloceros,  HuUon,  Sclater,  Blyik 
0«yign«i,^2(., input  niiA,nrial,Koch,Kaflh,PA][j. 

The  Panjab  wild  sheep  is  found  ail  over  the 
SaltBange  of  the  Panjab,  the  Sulhnani  range, 
the  Hasua,  Peshawnr.  Mr.  Blyth  has  pointed 
out  that  Gaptain  Hutton^s  Ovis  cyclocenM  had 
been  priorly  named  1^  him  Ovis  Yignei. 

Ovis   cyundricomis,   Blyth,  a  species  of  the 
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OWAIS-BIN-AAMIR. 


QWL. 


ThiB  is  the  le&st  Baiisfactorily  estab-  I  Sickness  oyertook  the  ill-fivted  expedition,  and 

II       4kA      •.«^^<M>     Im,       11*.        I2I«r«k)a     <my««t«v_         ^.^^\^   «11    i-U^    ^iC^».«    ^^^^V.^A 


lished  of  all  the  species  in  Mr.  BIyth's  mono- 
graph, resting  on  a  oommnnication  from  Colonel 
Hamilton  Smith,  relatiye  to  a  species  which  must 
hare  been  very  different  from  either  of  those  known 
to  Mr.  Kyth,  though  described  from  memory  only 
by  Colonel  H.  Smith,  one  of  the  most  experienced 
of  aoologists  in  the  history  of  the  rominantia. 

Oyib  Gmelini^  Blyth^  a  sheep  of  Armenia, 
identified  with  a  species  long  ago  rudely  figured 
by  the  younger  Gmelin,  and  the  horn  by  PaUas  ; 
and  Gukelin  8  description  of  the  habits  quoted, 
with  farther  original  information.  Head  figured 
in  Taylor^  plate,  No.  9. 

Ovi8  mnsimon,  Linn,^  the  wild  moufflon  sheep 
of  Ck»i8ica  and  Sardinia.  Described  by  Mr.  BlyUi 
from  life,  and  a  further  notice  given  in  J.  A.  S., 
X.  p.  878. 

Oris  nahura,  Hodgs.,  Blyth, 


O.  burhel,  Blyth, 
Na,  Sna,     Ladax,  Tibet. 
Nervate,    .    .    .    Nkpal. 
Wa,  War,  .    .    .  Sdtlbj. 


O.  nahoor,  Modffmm. 
Bhie  wfld  ahecn,    .    Eho. 
Bori&el,  Bfaanl, .   Himal. 
Bhamfy     .    •    •    *      ,, 
Mmd*  (maU),    .    .      „ 

YaDey  of  the  Sutlej,  Sikkim,  Bhotan.  De- 
scribed from  specimens,  amongst  which  was  a 
hornless  female,  and  clearly  established  as  distinct 
from  O.  ammon. 

Oris  Polii,  Blyth,  Rass;  Roosh  of  Famir; 
fonnd  on  the  plains  of  Famir  at  16,000  feet. 
Fonnded  on  a  magnificent  frontlet  and  horns 
brought  l^  Lieutenant  Wood  from  the  Pamir 
steppe,  combined  with  the  notice  quoted  from 
Marco  Polo,  which  refers  undeniably  to  the 
same  animaL     Of  the  distinctness  of  this  superb 


nearly  all  the  officers  perished. 

OWL. 
Owlet,     ....     Eno.  I  Ghugu,       .    .    .     HiNO. 
Bole,       ....     Gkb.  I  Givetta,      ....     It. 

The  owls  are  the  nocturnal  tribe  of  the  order 
Raptores,  or  birds  of  prey.  They  are  arranged 
by  naturalists  under  the  family  Strigidie  of  the 
order  Eaptores,  and  are  subdivided  into  the  sub- 
families Strigine,  Syrniinae,  Aaionixue,  Bubonine, 
and  SumiinsB. 

Owls  are  found  throughout  the  world,  and  many 
races,  alike  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  continue  to 
entertain  superstitious  opinions  regarding  species 
of  this  nocturnal  genus.  The  horror  of  the  owPa 
nocturnal  scream  has  been  equally  prevalent  in 
the  west  as  in  the  east.  Ovid  introduces  it  in 
his  Fasti,  L.  yi.  L  p.  139,  but  TibuUus  in  his 
Elegies,  L.  i.  El.  v.  says  Pliny,  Ixi.  c.  93,  doubts 
as  to  what  bird  produced  the  hated  sound ;  and 
the  details  of  Ovid^s  description  do  not  apply  to 
an  owl.  The  women  of  India,  hearing  the  hooting 
of  the  ghugu,  shut  the  ominous  sounds  from  their 
ears  by  wrapping  their  sarees  round  their  heads. 
And  Shakespeare  notices  the  common  supersti- 
tion, when  he  says : 

'  It  was  the  owl  that  shrieked,  the  fatal  bellman, 
Which  gives  the  sternest  good  night.' 

Of  the  nocturnal  accipitres  of  Ceylon,  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  brown  owl,  Symium  Indrani, 
SykeSj  which,  from  it«  hideous  yell,  has  acquired 
the  name  of  the  devil  bird.  The  Singhalese 
regard  it  literally  vrith  horror,  and  its  scream  by 
night  in  the  vicinity  of  a  village  is  bewailed  as  the 
harbinger  of  impending  calamity.     There  is  a 


specie,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever ;  and  the  '  popular  legend  in  connection  vrith  it,  to  the  effect 


frontlet  is  figured  in  Taylor's  plate,  figs.  1  and  3. 
It  is  to  the  east  of  Bokhara.  The  horns  of  one 
specimen  were  2}  feet  long  round  the  curvature, 
and  14^  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base. 

Oris  tragelaphus,  Pallas,  Aondad  of  the  Moors, 
found  on  the  Atlas  mountains  of  N.  Africa. 
A  well-known  species. 

Ovis  Yignei,  Blyth,  Indian  wild  sheep. 
O.  moniana,  Ounningham.     |  Sha,  Sha-poo,  Lad..  Tib. 

Foond  in  the  Hindu  Kush,  the  Pamir  Range, 
w«Bt  from  Ladakh  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  more 
Uke  a  deer  than  the  moufflon  of  Europe.  It  is 
acttve  and  courageous^  —  Jerdori's  Mammalia; 
Grains  Catalogue;  Hooker,  L  p.  244;  Blyth  in 
Bengal  As,  Sic  Joum, ;  Adam's  Naturattit  in 
ImdSa  ;  Jtrdon,  p.  298 ;  Darwin, 

OWAIS-bin-AAMIR  never  saw  Mahomed,  but 
he  so  loved  and  revered  that  reformer,  that  he 
caused  two  of  his  front  teeth  to  be  extracted, 
because  Mahomed  had  lost  two  of  his  front 
teeth  in  the  disaatroua  battle  of  Ohod.  Owais 
affirm^  that  all  who  entered  his  society  and  per- 
formed the  mortifications  enjoined  upon  them, 
would  have  these  two  teeth  miraculously  extracted 
during  sleep,  and  on  awakening  find  them  under 
their  piUovrs.  The  example  set  by  him  was 
followed  by  the  khalifs  Abubakr  and  Ali ;  and 
to  the  aasociations  of  recluses  created  by  them 
aU  the  Tarious  orders  of  darvesh  which  are  now 
scattered  orer  Muhammadaa  countries,  trace  back 
their  origin. — Oshom^s  Islam,  p.  92. 

OWEN,  Captain  W.  F.,  an  officer  of  the  British 
nary,  who  between  1822  and  1826  surveyed  the 
■oiithsm  and  eastern  ooaats  of  Madagascar,  the 
shores  of  Madagascar,  and  neighbouring  islands. 


that  a  morose  and  savage  husband,  who  suspected 
the  fidelity  of  his  vrife,  availed  himself  of  her 
absence  to  kill  her  chOd,  of  whose  paternity  he 
was  doubtful,  and  on  her  return  placed  before 
her  a  curry  prepared  from  its  flesh.  Of  this  the 
unhappy  woman  partook,  till,  discovering  the 
crime  by  finding  the  finger  of  her  infant,  she 
fled  in  frenzy  to  the  forest,  and  there  destroyed 
herself.  On  her  death  she  was  metamorphosed, 
according  to  the  Buddhist  belief,  into  an  ulama, 
or  devil  bird,  which  still  at  nightfall  horrifies  the 
villagers  by  repeating  the  frantic  screams  of  the 
bereaved  mother  in  her  agony.  Mr.  Blyth,  from 
Calcutta,  wrote  to  Sir  J.  E.  Tennant  as  to  the 
Symium  Indrani,  Sykes,  mentioning  that  there 
are  some  doubts  about  this  bird.  There  would 
appear  to  be  three  or  four  distinguishable  races, 
the  Ceylon  bird  approximating  most  nearly  to  that 
of  the  Malayan  Peninsula.  Mr.  Mitford,  of  the 
Ceylon  Civil  Service,  also  regards  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  Singhalese  devU  bird  as  open  to 
doubts.  He  says,  ^  The  devQ  bird  is  an  owl.  I 
never  heard  it  until  I  came  to  Komegalle,  where 
it  haunts  the  rocky  hill  at  the  back  of  Govern- 
ment House.' 

The  unpleasant  laugh  of  the  fish  owl  of  Ceylon 
(Ketupa  Ceylonensis)  is  known ;  no  sound  grates 
harsher  on  the  ear,  or  is  more  calculated  to  bring 
back  recollections  of  hohgobhns,  than  the  loud 
hollow  Toioe  of  this  otherwise  fine  bird ;  nor  is  it 
less  startling  to  creep. through  the  bush  and  come 
suddenly  on  an  individual  moping  at  mid-day  on 
a  branch  overhead,  flashing  his  lurge  orange  eyes 
full  on  your  face,  as  with  outstretched  wings  he 
snaps  his  bill,  or,  hissing  defiance,  makes  straight 
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oif  to  the  nearefit  oarer,  porsned  by  crested  bnl- 
buls,  jays,  eta  This  species  is  not  often  seen,  its 
mid-day  haunts  are  in  impassable  parts  of  the 
jungle. 

The  Indian  owl  (Athene  brama)  is  numerous  in 
the  Ceylon  jungles. 

The  Himalaya  owl  (Athene  cuculoides)  is  com- 
mon in  the  woods  and  jungle,  and  is  diurnal  in 
its  habits  so  far  that  Dr.  Adams  killed  one  at  mid- 
day with  a  rat  in  its  talons  ;  the  bird  is,  however, 
most  often  seen  at  dusk.  Its  favourite  food  con- 
sists of  mice,  shrews,  and  large  coleopterous 
insects. 

The  pretty  pigmy  owlet  (Athene  Brodiei)  is 
often  found  in  bushes.  It  is  a  diminutive  little 
creature.  Its  call  is  measured,  and  composed  of 
two  notes  frequently  repeated.  Its  egg  is  white, 
and  generally  laid  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  without 
any  preparation  whatever. 

The  typical  owls,  of  which  the  bam  owl  of 
Europe,  btriz  flammea,  is  the  type,  are  nocturnal 
in  their  habits,  and  are  often  ouled  screech  owls 
from  the  unearthly  screechings  of  their  call. 

The  Indian  screech  owl,  S.  Javanica,  de  Wurfnb.y  of 
a  pale-yellow  buff  colour,  is  found  throaghout 
Ceylon,  India,  Burma,  and  Malayana.  It  differs 
somewhat  from  the  bam  owl  of  Europe.  It  roosts 
during  the  day,  comes  forth  at  dusk,  and  hunts 
entirely  at  night,  living  on  rats,  mice,  shrews,  etc. 
It  breeds  in  holes  of  trees  and  buildings.  Its 
names,  Karaya,  Karail,  Buri  chuii.  Hind.,  Chaao- 
pitta,  Tel.,  and  Cliaao-kurani,  Tam.,  mean  evil 
bird,  and  death  bird. 

The  grass  owl,  St.  Candida,  Tickell,  above  of  a  tawny 
yellow  colour,  is  found  sparingly  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  India.  It  lives  almost  exclusively 
in  long  grass,  from  which  it  rises  heavily,  flies  a 
short  distance,  and  drops  suddenly  into  the  grass. 

Strix  Rosenbergii  and  S.  Javanica  are  owls  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  and  the  latter  is  in  all  the  islands  up 
to  Lombok. 

The  bay  or  chesnut-coloured  screech  owl,  the  Phodilus 
baoias.  Horrid,  occurs  in  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Burma, 
Malayana,  and  the  £.  Archjoelago.  The  natives 
believe  it  is  on  good  terms  wnn  the  tiger. 

The  sub-family  Syrniinse  comprise  the  hooting 
owls.  They  are  birds  of  rather  large  size,  living 
iu  woods  and  groves,  aud  nocturnal  in  their  habits. 
The  Syrnium  Indrani,  Sykes,  the  brown  wood 
owl,  is  19  to  21  inches  long,  is  found  iu  Ceylon, 
throughout  British  India,  Burma,  and  Malayana. 
It  is  of  nocturnal  habits.  It  is  the  devil  bird  of 
Ceylon. 

The  Nepal  brown  wood  owl  (Syrnium  Newarense, 
Hodgson),  2  feet  long,  occurs  in  Ceylon,  S.  India, 
Central  Nepal,  N.W.  Himalaya,  and  the  Makyan 
Peninsula. 
Th«  mottled  wood  owl  is  the  very  beautiful  plumaged 
Syrnium  Sinense,  Latham,  of  a  rich  tawny  colour, 
found  in  wild  wooded  districts  throughout  India, 
but  not  yet  foimd  in  Ceylon  and  Burma.  It  has  a 
loud,  harsh,  dissonant  hoot. 
Syrnium  seloputo,  of  Burma  and  Malaya,  has  even  more 

beautiiful  plumage. 
Syrnium  leptogrammica,  Temm,,  is  from  Borneo. 
Syrnium  nivicolum,  Hodgson,  is  the  Himalayan  wood 
owl,  mottled  dark-brown  aud  fulvus.    It  is  found 
above  7000  feet  up  to  the  snow- line  in  the  Hima- 
lava 
The  sub-family  Asioninse  has  the  genus  Otos. 

Otus  vulgaris,  Fleming,  the  long-«ared  owl  of  Bnrope, 
Afghanistan,  Kashmir,  and  Nepal,  frequents  woods, 
and  feeds  on  ndce,  moles,  and  oeetles. 

Otus  brachyotus,  Chnelin,  is  the  short-eared  owl  of 
great  part  of  N.  America,  and  over  all  the  old 
world;  in  India  is  found  in  long  srass,  hunting 
obiefty  at  night,  though  it  flies  well  by  day.  In 
India  it  is  migratory,  coming  in  at  the  b^gmning 


of  the  sold  weath«r,  and  leaving  aboni  Hnreh.  lis 
call  is  a  double  or  treble  boot,  not  nnlikB  that  of 
the  hoopoe. 

The  sub-family  Bubonines  comprises  the  genem 
Urrua,  Huhua,  Ketupa,  Ephialtes,  and  Scops,  tbe 
great  homed  owls,  or  eagle  owls,  also  the  acops 
owls. 

Urrua  Bengalenais,  FranHin,  the  rock  homed  owl,  22 
inches  long,  is  found  throughout  Aff^uadatuk, 
India,  and  Ceylon,  wherever  it  can  get  rata*  birds, 
lizards,  snakes,  crabs,  and  large  insects,  generally 
in  broken  rocky  ground,  but  also  in  dense  groves 
or  gardens.  Its  cry,  dnrgoon,  dni^goon,  is  »  load 
solemn  hoot. 

Urrua  Coromanda,  Laham,  is  the  dusky  homed  owl,  22 
inches  Ions,  found  in  all  India.  It  frequents  tluck 
groves  and  forest  jungle. 

Huhua  Nepalensis,  Hodgson,  the  forest  ei^le  owl,  of  a 
dark-brown  colour,  and  22  inches  long,  ooeure  in 
Nepal,  S.  India,  and  Malayana. 

Ketupa  Ceylonensis,  Omelin,  the  brown  fish  owl,  21  to 
&  inches  long,  is  found  throughout  Cevlon^  India, 
Burma,  perhaps  to  China,  frequentuff  foreata, 
groves,  and  gardens,  coming  forth  at  dvmk  to  feed, 
generally  making  its  way  to  a  tank,  brook,  or  river, 
occasionally  uttering  its  dismal  cry,  a  repulsive 
laugh  like  haw-haw,  naw-ho.  It  is  said  to  kul  even 
cats. 

Ketupa  flavipes,  Hodgson,  the  tawny  fish  owl,  is  con- 
fined to  the  Himalaya.  It  is  constantly  found  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  and  flies  well  by  day. 

Ketupa  Javanensis,  Lesson,  and  K.  Ceylonensia,  extend 
from  Ceylon  and  Arakan  to  Java. 

Ephialtes  pennatus,  Hodgson,  the  Indian  scope  owl,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  S.  zorca  of  Europe.  It 
is  found  throughout  India  and  Ceylon,  the  Hima- 
laya, Burma,  and  China. 

Ephialtes  Lempigi,  Hor^fleld,  is  the  large  soopa  owl 
of  all  India,  Ueylon,  Burma,  Malayana,  and  China, 
found  in  forests. 

Scops  rufescens,  Horrid,  a  large  owl  of  Malay&na, 
Japan,  Celebes,  and  Philippines. 

Scops  gymnopodus,  Kaup,  is  said  to  be  from  IndiA. 

The  sub-family  Syrniinee  has  the  genera  Athene, 
Glaucidium,  Ninox,  Syrnium. 

Athene  brama,  Temnu,  the  spotted  owlet  of  Ceylon, 
India,  Panjab,  Burma,  Persia,  and  all  Ana,  is 
found  in  dense  forests.  It  is  of  an  earthy  grey-brown 
colour,  each  feather  with  a  white  spot.  It  is  8  or 
9  inches  long. 

Athene  radiata,  Tickell,  the  jungle  owlet  of  all  India ; 
is  probably  the  Athene  cuculoides,  PhiUpt^  of 
N.W.  Provinces. 

Athene  Malabarica,  Blyth,  the  Malabar  owlet,  8  indiet 
long,  of  Travancore,  Cochin,  and  S.  Provineea  of 
Malabar. 

Athene  castanoptera,  Horrid,  Malayana. 

Athene  castanopus,  Blyth,  Ceylon. 

Athene  cuculoides.  Vigors,  the  large  laped  owlet,  9|^ 
or  10^  inches  long,  occurs  in  &p  sSmalaym,  Ban- 
jab,  Assam,  Arakan,  Tenasserim  t6  Omna.  It 
feeds  on  mice,  rats,  beetles. 

Glaucidium  Brodiei,  Burton,  the  collared  pigmy  owlet, 
is  found  at  from  SOOO  to  4000  feet  throughout  the 
Himalaya.     It  is  6^  inches  long. 

Ninox  scutellatus,  B^ffl.,  the  brown  hawk  owl,  13 
inches  long,  is  found  in  the  wooded  parts  of  sdl 
India,  extending  into  Burma,  Malayana,  China, 
and  Japan  ;  also  said  to  occur  in  Madagascar.  It 
frequents  the  skirts  of  the  thick  forests  aho. 

Ninox  Bomeensis.  ScMegel,  and  N.  Japonica,  Schlegfei^ 
of  Borneo  ana  Japan. 

— JerdtnCs  Birds  of  India ;  White's  Nat  Hist.  <kf 
SeUtome ;  Tennant^s  Nat,  Hist,  Ceylon, 

OWUNDKARI.  Mahr.  A  person  coltiTating 
and  iu  a  village,  bat  residing  in  another  iiUage. 

OX. 


Bakara,  ....    Arab. 
Boeuf,     .    .     .    .    t    Fb. 

Ochs, Gbb. 

Bail, Hind. 


Bue,  .  . 

Buez, .  . 

Mar,  .  . 

Ukyns,  . 


.     It. 

.    8p. 

Tam. 

Turk. 
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Hie  ox  k  one  of  the  BoTintt,  a  mb  -  Itmily 
ol  the  Imfly  BoTicbe,  of  the  order  Rnminaiitift. 
The  Qcdv  RimiiiM&tu  may  be  Bbown  as  under: — 

Bevidn.  Heiuitrftgiu. 

Antappiiig.  Gapia, 

Portax.  Ona. 

VstnoeroB.        -  Bovmn. 
Antilope.  .-  .'-Bpft. 

OavriiuBu  .jBnbdiuiL 

NemorrhcB^pf. 

Yhe  BoTinsBi  called  cattle,  i|JK>  hoijaed  cattle, 
to  which  thia  notioe  is  restiibted,  hm  always 
ta  both  MOMB,  UBually  incliiiuig  ufywardg  or 
with  a  lacge  and  kyoiid  muffle,  a  moder- 
•lelj  long  tail,  no  capita,  but  with  four  mamma. 
The  sab-family  Bonim  ia  .dirkible  into  three 
graopa,  the  Biaontiiie  or  biiona,  the  Taurine  or 
oieB,  and  the  Bubalioe  or  bafiJoea. 

The  BiMnttne  group  compriae  the  Inaon  of 
fimopa  and  H.  America,  the  muak  oz  of  Arctic 
Aaerica,  and  the  yak  or  Poephaffua  grunniena  of 
Central  Aaaa.  The  true  boaan  of  Europe,  Biaon 
vroa  or  the  Aurocha,  haa  a  broad  forehead,  long 
fimba,  and  ahi^Kgy  mane.  The  yak,  called  in 
TIbetaa  Brong-Dhoog,  in  Hindi  the  Banchowr  or 
wild  boll,  ia  loond  wild  on  the  northern  aide  of 
the  Himalaya,  but  it  haa  been  domeaticated,  and 
called  the  Ghaori-gao. 

The^  TVwrme  group  haa  been  subdivided  by 
R^yth  into  the  2ebu,  or  humped  domestic  cattle» 
ihe  Taoma,  humpleaa  cattle  with  (^lindrical  horns, 
and  Ga^naiiB,  humpleaa  cattle  with  flattened  horns, 
peoefiar  to  Sonth-Eaat«m  Asia.  They  have  all 
fifteen  pairs  of  riba.  It  is  to  the  Zebua  that  the 
enmmon  hummed  cattle  of  India  belong;  they 
here  run  wild  m  Mysore,  near  Nellore,  in  Oodh, 
MosoAunuggur,  Rdiilkband,  and  Sbahabad.  Near 
Kdkana,  the  country  they  frequent  ia  much  covered 
^"^^  jvif^  aadinteraeNDted  w|(^fealt-water  cieeka 
and  manne  lagoona,  and  the  cattle  are  as  wild 
and  wary  as  the  most  fififi  species.  They  are  of 
higeaiie,  and  their  boi^tare  long  and  upright. 
The  genus  Tanrua  oonliMfW.flie  cattle  of  Europe 
with  cylindrical  homa,'  iueludinff  the  feral  race  of 
Chillingham.  The  flat-bemed  Taniinea  of  Blyth 
inelade  the  genera  Gataua,  Gay»us  gaurus,  Jer- 
dffe,  the  Ganr  or  Gauii-gao  of  all  In£a,  the  Py- 
oo^  ol  the  Burmeae ;  aho  the  Gayal  or  Mit'hun, 
the  G.  finmtalia,  compared  with  the  Gaur,  a  heavr, 
dnmsy-looking  animal  of  the  hilly  tracts  to  the 
east  ot  the  Brahmaputra, -and  at  the  head  of  the 
ndiegr  of  ftaiam,  the  Miahmi  hiUa  and  their  Ticin- 
ifrf  ,  and  probably  extending  north  and  eaat  into 
the  bordeis  of  Chins.  It  ia  eztenaiydr  and  easily 
dotesticatcd,  and  has  fared  with  the  common 
Indian  cattle. 

The  fitti-teqg  or  Burmese  wild  cow,  Gayieus 
aondsinia,  the  Tbo-ing  of  the  Burmese,  extends 
firom  Chittagong  through  Burma,  the  Malayan 
Pfpinawla,  and  Siam,  into  Borneo,  JsTa,  and  the 
of  the  £.  Archipelaflo,  Thia  species 
the  Gaur  more  than  the  Gayal,  uid  it 
the  dewlapi    The  young  and  the  female 


Ihe  B^ihalime  group,  the  butfaloes,  of  the  genus 
Bnbalas,  hare  ]jiige»  almoat  horiaontal,  angular 
hofiiBi  inclining  backwards  and  sometimes  down* 
wwdSi  with  a  brve  and  spare  muffle  and  thirteen 
pans  of  nfm.  The  wild  buifalo,  the  Bubalua 
ana,  ia  largely  domeaticated,  and  used  for  all  the 
putposcs  Of  an  agricuHnral  population.    But  it  ia 


found  in  the  north  and  eaat  of  Ceylon,  firom  the 
Godavery  to  Midnapur  and  Baepnr,  in  the  plains 
of  Lower  Benfinl  as  far  as  Tiraut,  and  Oudh  to 
the  Terai  and  Bhutan,  inhabiting  the  maigina  of 
foreste  in  the  moat  swampy  sites.  It  Urea  in 
large  herds,  but  in  the  rutting  season  the  moat 
powerful  malea  lead  off  and  appropriate  aoTeral 
femalea.  They  rut  in  autumn,  and  the  female 
geatatea  ten  months,  producing  one  or  two  in 
summer.  The  domestic  buffah)  is  often  lean 
and  angular ;  they  are  used  for  draught  and  aa 
milch  cattle.  But  the  wild  buffalo  ia  uniformly 
in  hi^h  condition,  and  the  bull  is  of  such  power 
and  Tigour  as  by  Ms  charge  frequently  to  prostsate 
a  well-SKEed  elephant  There  ia  an  Amcan  spedeai 
B.  bracliyoeroB,  Gray^  and  a  Cape  buffalo,  B. 
ealer,  with  horns  so  larBO  as  neax^  to  cover  the 
f or^ead.  In  the  £.  Inoiea  the  buffalo  is  ^enerallT 
used  in  ploughing  up  the  muddy  laada  in  which 
lice  is  grown,  often  lor  carriage,  rarely  for  draught 
for  long  jonmeya  The  Binjara  and  other  migra- 
tory gram  merchants,  who  tiarel  oyer  seyeral 
hundred  miles  of  India,  ooUecting  grain  and 
carrying  salt,  invariably  use  the  bullock,  never 
the  buffalo ;  and  a  hanosome  bullock,  ornamented 
With  streamers  and  a  bell,  leads  the  herd.  They 
are  the  only  race  that  subjects  the  cow  to  labour. 
Oxen  are  used  by  the  peasantiy  of  the  E.  Indies 
both  in  ploughing  and  in  tempering  the  mud  in 
the  wet  paddy  fields  before  sowing  the  rice ;  and 
when  the  harvest  is  reaped  they  *  tread  out  the 
com,'  after  the  immemorial  custom  of  the  east. 
In  many  parts  of  British  India  and  in  Bunnay  the 
cattle  are  greatly  enxwed  to  the  weather.  In 
other  parte,  as  in  the  Ouddapah  diatriet,  the  utmoat 
care  is  taken  of  them  aa  to  housing  and  food. 
The  wealth  of  the  native  chiefs  and  umded  pro- 
prietors in  Ceylon  frequently  consists  in  tneir 
herds  of  bullocks,  which  they  hire  out  to  their 
dep^dents  during  the  seasons  for  agricultural 
labour ;  and  aa  they  already  supply  them  with 
land  to  be  ^ed,  and  lend  U&e  seed  which  is  to 
crop  it,  the  further  contribution  of  this  portion 
of  the  labour  setves  to  render  the  dependence  of 
the  peasantiy  on  the  chiefs  and  headmen  complete. 
From  their  constant  exposure  at  all  seasons,  the 
cattle  in  the  £.  Indie$,  both  those  employed  in 
agriculture  and  those  on  the  roads,  are  subject  to 
devastating  murrains,  that  aweep  them  away  by 
thousands.  So  frequent  in  Ceylon  is  the  recur- 
rence of  theae  calamities,  and  so  extended  their 
ravages,  that  the^  exercise  a  serious  ihfluence 
upon  the  commercial  interests  of  the  colony,  by  re- 
ducing the  facilities  of  agriculture,  and  auginent- 
ing  the  cost  of  carriaffe  during  the  most  critical 
periods  of  the  coffee  harvest  A.  similar  disease, 
probably  j^ripneumonia,  frequently  carries  off 
the  cattle  m  Asram,  Burma,  and  other  provincea 
and  districts  of  India;  and  there,  aa  in  Ceylon,  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  in  the  lungs  and  throat, 
$xid  the  intenial  derangement  and  external  eruptive 
appearances,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  disease  ia 
a  feveriah  influenza,  attribj^table  to  neglect  and 
exposure  in  a  moist  and  variable  climate,  and 
that  its  prevention  might  be  hoped  for,  and  the 
cattle  preaerved,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  more 
humane  and  considerate  treatment,  especially  by 
affording  them  cover  at  night  The  labour  for 
which  they  are  best  adapted,  and  in  which,  before 
the  opening  of  roads  in  India,  these  cattie  were 
formerly  employed,  is  in  traversing  the  jimgle 
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paths  of  the  interior,  eafrfing  Hght  loads  as  pack 
oxen  in  what  in  Ceylon  is  called  a  *'  tairalam,'  a 
term  which,  substitating  bullocks  for  camels,  is 
equivalent  to  a  '  caravan/  The  persons  engaged 
in  Ceylon  in  this  wandering  trade  are  chiefly 
Mahammadans,  locally  call^  Moors;  and  the 
bosmess  carried  on  by  them  consists  in  bringing 
up  salt  from  ^e  GoTemment  depOts  on  the  coast 
to  be  bartered  with  the  Kancfyans  in  the  hills  for 
*  native  oofifee,'  which  is  grown  in  small  quantities 
round  every  house,  but  without  systematic  culti- 
VBtion.  An  ox  will  work  well  seven  years,  if  taken 
care  of. 

In  Ceylon,  to  every  herd  of  cattle  there  is  a 
sacred  bull,  who  is  supposed  to  exert  an  influence 
over  the  prosperity  of  the  flocks ;  his  horns  are 
ornament^  widi  tufts  of  feathers,  and  frequently 
with  small  bells,  and  he  invariably  leads  the  great 
herd  to  pasture.  On  starting  in  ike  early  morning 
from  the  caUle  kraal,  the  natives  address  the  bull, 
telling  him  *  to  watch  over  the  herd,  to  keep  the 
cows  from  straying,  and  to  lead  them  to  the 
sweetest  pastures,  so  that  they  shall  give  abund- 
ance of  milk,*  etc — TennanVi  Ceylon;  Jerdon^ 
MammaU, 

OXALIC  ACID,  Sauerkleesaure  of  the  Ger- 
mans, a  regetable  acid,  found  in  considerable 
quantity  in  sorrel  and  rhubarb.  It  is  used  in  calico 
printing,  and  by  straw  hat  makers.  It  is  an  object 
of  considerable  importance  in  Switierland,  where 
it  is  prepared  from  we  juice  of  wood-sorrel.  Oxalic 
acid  is  obtainable  from  Uie  salt  in  the  leaves  of 
gram,  Cicer  arietinum,  the  genera  Oxalis,  Rumex, 
Acetosella,  and  other  plimts.  Accidents  have 
frequently  occurred  from  its  being  administered 
instead  of  Epsom  salts,  which  it  resembles  in 
appearance.— FciuMmtfr;  Taylor;  Waring ;  Royle, 

OXALIDACE^.  Lindl  The  wood-sorrel 
tribe  comprises  the  genera  Averrhoa,  Biophytum, 
and  Oxalis.  The  genus  Oxalis  includes  upwards 
of  800  species,  excepting  about  half-ar<lozen  (the 
delicate  little  wood-sorrel  PO.  acetosella]  being 
one  of  them)  peculiar  to  S.  America  and  the 
Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope.  Several  Peruvian  and 
Chilian  species  hare  fleshy  roots  or  tubers,  used 
as  potatoes.  0.  tuberosa  is  extensiveljr  cultivated 
in  Bolivia,  and  might  be  introduced  into  India. 
The  fresh  tubers  are  acid,  but,  after  exposure  to 
the  son  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  they  lose  their 
acidity,  and  become  but  little  inferior  to  the 
potato.  Some  of  the  pinnate  -  leaved  species 
exhibit  irritability  on  tiie  application  of  a  stimu- 
hi& 

Oxalis  acetosella,  Linn,^  wood-sorreL 
I^Mh-tslaiig-ti'aix,     Ohin.  I  TMU-mn,    ,    .    .    Ohhi. 
TK^tsitiiff-ts'aii, .    .    „     I 

A  small  perennial  plant,  with  a  subterranean 
root -stock  consisting  of  many  scaly  joints,  of 
the  N.W.  Himalaya,  at  from  3500  to  9000  feet. 
It  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste,  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  oxalic  add,  and  is  nequently  used 
m  salads ;  its  flaTour  approaches  near  to  that  <rf 
lemons  or  taitaric  aci^  with  which  its  medicinal 
effects  also  correspond,  as  it  is  esteemed  a  refri- 
gerant anti-scorbutic  and  diuretic.  The  expressed 
juice,  evaporated  and  set  in  a  cool  place,  affords 
a  crjfstaUine  salt,  which  may  be  u^ed  whenever 
vegetable  acids  are  wanted.  It  is  sold  in  the 
shops  under  the  name  of  essential  salts  of  lemons, 
and  is  employed  to  take  irom-monlds  and  ink-spots 
out  of  linen. 


Oxalis  comicnlata,  Xtnii.,  Indian  soml. 
Omlis  monadripha,  BooA,  \  Oxalis  punUa,  8aU9* 

Hemenbab,  H«nha,  Abab.  |  DaataiiiftU, 
HoTnadmad,    .    .    .    „ 
Ohaka-tiputtij     .     Bbno. 
Umbati  Id  baji,  .    DUKH. 
Ambuti,  Ammi, .     Hind. 
Ghakha,Khatta-Mitha,  „ 
ShuUjka,  Chttkrika,  Sans. 


»• 


Amhashta,  AmlilE% 
Amla-loniiia, .    , 
Trawake,   ... 
Puliarildray, 
PoUaohinta,  .    . 
Surobi,  .    .    .      Tn.-Ivi>. 


It  is  anatiTeof  Europe,  paitieulariy  in  S^cin, 
Italy,  and  Greece,  also  of  uidia,  Malay  Mxnda, 
Japan,  Mexico,  N.  America,  and  England.  Tl^e 
flowers  are  yellow.  The  flowers  of  the  N.  Am^iicaB 
plant  are  Uffger  tiian  those  of  the  European.  TliiB 
species  is  common  all  over  India,  and  in  Hie 
Himalaya  up  to  8000  feet.  It  posaesses  exaedj 
the  same  properties,  and  yields  the  same  producta, 
as  the  European  sorrel.  The  small  leaves,  tendesr 
shoots,  and  flowers  are  given  in  electoariefl  by 
the  Hindus  as  a  cooling  medicine  in  fevers,  to  the 
extent  of  two  teaspoomuls  daily ;  is  also  used  in 
flatulent  indigestion.  In  Peninsular  India,  it  is 
a  common  w^d  on  lawns  and  in  gardena,  aAd  ia 
used  by  the  nadves  in  making  chatni ;  and  in 
curries  it  is  a  good  substitute  for  lime-jniee  or 
tamarind,  imparting  a  peculiar  add  taate.  In 
Dacca,  vnushermen  use  its  juice  to  remore  iron 
marks. 

Oxalis  sensitiva,  lAnn, 
Biophytum  senritiYmn,  BooA,,  V.C,  Wiffht. 

Ban  maranga,      .    Beno.  I  Toda  vadi, .    .     ^^TtTAJ^ 
Lak-ohana, .    .    .    Hind.  | 

Conmion  in  India  and  Java ;  the  plant  beaten 
up  and  mixed  with  gingelly  oil  is  given  in  gonor- 
rhea ;  and  mixed  with  butter  is  applied  to  wonnda 
and  boils. — Dr.  Weddell;  Smith;  Waring;  AifuUe; 
Rozb. ;  O'Sh, ;  Gtn,  Med.  Top, ;  Jaffrey ;  UmM  PL 

OXENDON.  Christopher  and  Sir  George 
Oxendon,  servants  of  the  English  E.I.  Company ; 
the  fonner  died  in  1659,  and  the  latter  in  16G9. 

OX-GALL,  Ox-bUe. 
Kiu-tau,      .    .    .    Chut.  I  Fel-bovis,  Fel>taori«    I<ax. 
Pit, Hnm.  I  Pittain,Pitiiiira,TAK.TXL. 

An  inert  substance,  but  used  by  Anatica  medi- 
cinally. 

OXIDE  of  LEAD,  Massicot  or  Mtndar  aang. 
The  manufacture  of  this  was  introduced  at  Ji^adrl 
by  Kashmiri  and  Bakal,  two  atta  sellers,  etc., 
who  came  from  Jalalabad;  they  manufactured 
it  in  secret,  and  would  not  let  odiers  know  tbe 
process,  lliis  is  said  to  be  made  at  Lahore  and 
Jagadri,  and  it  might  be  well  employed  in  ragiask^ 
lead  plaster  (strapping)  widi  some  of  the  country 
ofl;  other  preparations  of  lead  also  migbt  be 
manufactured  from  it. — PowelPs  Handbook. 

OXLEYA  XANTHOXYLA.  This  tree  jai  a 
native  of  Australia,  and  attains  a  height  ei  loO 
feet  The  wood  is  yellow,  and  employed  for 
bidlding  boats.  It  is  called  yellow  wood. — JBng, 
Cyc, ;  Hogtfs  Vm.  Kingd. 

OX-TA  JL.  'nie  tails  of  the  ox  and  of  tbe  pSk 
are  used  in  India  as  whisks ;  in  places  as  standalda. 
In  Indian  wars,  the  ox-ttdl  and  umbreHa  were 
not  unfrequently  placed  over  some  chi^  of  oon«> 
sequence,  to  divert  attention  and  protect  tlH^  Uk^^ 
from  danger.  In  Shakespeare's  description  olthi 
battle  of  Sosworth  Held,  Richmond,  in  aasanlttn^ 
the  usurper,  exclaims,  '  Three  have  already  ft^]Q« 
who  wore  that  crown.*— -jTocTs  Travds^  p.  901. 

OXUS,  the  Jihun  of  the  Arabs,  and  AmU,  A1>«> 
i-ma,  of  the  Persians.  Hortli-east  of  Bekbara 
is  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  which  rona 
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oxus. 


oxus. 


to  the  boiders  of  the  Khanate  of  Kho- 
when  it  ooiiTetges  at  right  angleB  to  the 
Boior  or  Bete  1^.  Thia  is  called  the  Ak-Dagh, 
or  white  moimtSiia,  and  seems  to  mark  the 
mnhrnn  boandtrj  of  the  hi|Ai  land  of  Pamir, 
9m  Ika  west  side  of  whkh  the  Qzns  takes  its  rise. 
ll  eoOeets  an  the  drainage  of  the  Great  Pamir, 
Ihroq^  two  main  head-streams,  the  Panja  or 
ainiliem  rising  in  Lake  Victoria  (13,900  feet), 
fceoTered  in  1938  by  Wood ;  the  Ak-Su  (Murgh- 
|U  or  northem,  flowing  apparently  from  I^e 
Wkal  Yasb  (13,100  feet),  and  receiving  the 
avtiknr  of  Lake  Kaia-Kul  aboTe  the  innction. 
Ae  Baited  stream  flows  weatwaids  towaroB  Balkh, 
tnm.  whidi  it  rons  iiorth*weet  to  the  soath  coast 
el  the  Aral  Sea.  Lieutenant  Wood  penetrated 
jMAcTJa  mid-winter.  QnreadungaspoteleTated 
14,400  feet  aboTC  tiie  leyel  of  the  sea,  some 
if  hia  eeoort  refoaed  to  proceed  farther ;  upon 
vlieh  be  poshed  forward  with  the  remainder, 
fhKmgh  deep  new-ftUen  snow.  Aa  he  neared 
fte  head-waters  of  the  Oxns,  the  ice  became  weak 
IBd  bnttle.  Alter  qnittinf  the  snrface  *of  the 
fiver,  he  tiarailed  aboat  an  hour  along  the  right 
hank,  and  then  ascended  a  low  hill  which  ap- 
larenti^  bounded  the  valley  to  the  east;  on 
■BPnoimtiBg  this  at  5  P.if.  of  the  19th  Febniazy 
1888,  he  stood  on  the  fiam-i-Doniah,  or  'Boof 
of  the  Worid,*  while  before  him  lay  stretched  a 
ndbJe  ^sen  sheet  of  water,  from  whose  western 
eitronity  issued  the  infant  Oxns.  This  fine  lake 
Bes  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  abont  14  miles 
long  from  east  to  west  by  one  mile  in  aTerage 
hmdtfL  On  three  SEdesit  ia  bordered  by  swelline 
hois  about  500  feet  high,  while  along  its  south 
bank  they  rise  into  mountains  3500  feet  above 
Hie  lake,  or  19,000  feet  above  sea-level,  coveired 
with  perpetual  gnow,  tram  which  never-fiu3ing 
■NDoe  tbe  lake  is  supplied.  From  observations 
Made  at  the  west  end,  he  found  the  latitude  to 
le  9r  27'  N.,  and  kmg.  73""  40^  E.,  and  the 
^feratKm,  aa  deduced  from  the  boiling  point  of 
vater,  16,000  feet. 

In  the  upper  TMot  of  its  course  it  is  called  the 
WaUkan,  also  AD-i-Panj,  the  latter  being  from  a 
belief  that  it  ia  f<»med  by  the  junction  of  five 
ttnana.  At  the  vfflage  of  Isar,  in  lat  87''  20', 
•Ian  devation  of  10,000  feet,  Lieutenant  Wood 
fcmd  two  rivera  joining,  one  of  which  he  traced 
blidke  Sir-i-Knl,  at  an  elevation  of  15,000  feet^ 
e>  te  F^aar  taUe-knd.  It  then  flows  through 
Ifattan,  endoaea  in  an  an^le  Badakhdiian,  of 
lAkh  it  forms  tiie  natural  nontier,  and  passes 
iioBnide  the  desert  within  40  miles  of  the  ch^ 
ef  Balkh.  80  miles  below  this  Afghan  outpost  is 
IhojUkhanj,  At  Kunduz,  600  miles  from  Khiva, 
tenav^abEifity  of  the  river  is  supposed  to  cease. 
tk  Alexander  Bomea  describes  the  channel  aa 
Mm  *atraight  and  singularly  devoid  of  rocks, 
>|ni^  and  whiilpools,  and  rarely  impeded  even 
Vaadbanks.  The  depth  varies  from  6  feet  to 
Ivlbet,  with  an  average  current  of  3|  miles  an 
lMr«^  in  the  spring  the  river  is  liable  to  be 
inMirilii  tte  anows  of  the  Hindu  Xush,  and 
h  Aa  viBEler  flie  ice  ooHecta  on  the  surface  near 
flit  Atil  snfieientlj  thick  to  permit  of  caravans 
Mriworerit  u  its  coarse  through  the  desert 
hna  unhtt  to  tiie  fhmtiers  of  Khiva,  the  Amu 
fcriiliMa  a  nazrow  strip  of  countrv  on  either  bank. 

the  frmtfiil  oans  of  KMva,  with  its  canals  60 
feet  broad,  its  towb  of  itate^  elms,  ita  orchards 


of  molbenry  trees,  apples,  apricots,  and  oheiriiBa, 
and  its  lovely  gardens,  is  suapAy  a  slice  of  the 
desert  irrigated  by  the  Oxus.  SetUemeats  would 
in  time  grow  alongside  the  stream  if  a  check 
oould  only  be  placed  on  the  predatory  nomadea. 
What  Central  Asia  might  be  under  a  secure  and 
peaceful  rule^  we  have  evidence  in  the  ruins  ol 
balkh,  20  miles  in  circuit;  in  the  remains  of 
Merv,  whidi  once  boasted  of  a  million  inhabitanta ; 
in  the  walls  of  Samareand)  which  in  ancient  days 
were  manned  by  100,000  men ;  and  in  the  2000 
viUas  which  marked  a  suburb  of  the  city  ol 
Bokhara. 

According  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  the  Oxus, 
from  B.C.  600  to  a-d.  500,  with  the  Jazartea, 
emptied  itself  into  the  Caspian,  and  the  Aral  as 
an  mland  sea  did  not  then  eadst.  Even  in  a.d. 
570,  the  Aral  was  only  a  reedy  marsh ;  and  it  was 
not  till  quite  thirty  years  later  that  the  influx  of 
the  Oxus  caused  it  to  swell  out  in  the  hoUow  in 
which  it  now  lies.  In  1224  the  Oxus  again  forced 
its  way  into  the  Caspian,  and  the  Aral  dried  xxp 
once  more,  exposing  the  rains  of  cities  which  had 
been  swallowed  up  dnrinff  its  previous  expansion. 
In  1330  the  river  was  described  by  an  eastern 
traveller  as  flowing  into  the  Caspian  dose  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Atr^ ;  and  tJie  accuracy  of  thia  is 
attested  by  the  remains  of  the  bed  which  Grenetal 
Abbott  saw  in  1840.  During  the  whole  of  the 
14th  century  the  Oxus  poiued  itself  into  the 
Caspian,  while  its  fellow-stream,  the  Jaxartes, 
was  Bwalbwed  up  in  the  sands.  In  the  15th 
century,  Buy  Gonadec  de  Clavigo  describes  it  aa 
being  a  noble  river,  *  three  miles  in  breadth,  very 
deep,  and  traversing  with  wonderful  force  a  flii 
countrv  before  falling  into  the  Caspian.'  In  1720 
a  Dutcn  geograi^er  speaks  of  the  river  as  having 
two  branches,  one  flowing  into  the  Caspian  and 
the  other  into  the  And.  Travelers  like  Anthony 
Jenkinson,  English  officers  employed  last  oentary 
in  Persia,  and  Kussian  explorers  of  recent  date, 
one  and  aQ  are  agreed  that  the  Amu  Dar^  up  to 
very  recent  times  flowed  into  the  Casfnan  Sea. 
The  river  never  confined  itself  to  any  particular 
outlet,  but  during  a  series  of  centuries  scored  one 
opening  and  then  another  in  the  soft,  samty  cliffs 
that  stretch  between  Persia  and  Kraanovodak. 
Strabo  and  Pliny  both  mention  that  in  the  eariy 
days  of  the  Christian  era  tiie  merchandise  of  India 
used  to  come  down  the  Cbcos  to  the  Caapiaii, 
whence  it  was  conveyed  up  the  river  Kurr  on  the 
one  idde  of  the  CaucaamL  and  down  the  river 
Bion  on  the  other,  till  the  Black  Sea  and  Europe 
were  finallv  reached.  Tlie  deflection  of  the  Oxus 
is  due  solely  to  that  normal  habit  of  changing  ita 
bed  which  characterises  not  only  the  Oxus  but  the 
Syr  Darya  also,  and  most  of  the  other  and  minor 
rivers  of  Central  Asia.  The  snada  stretching 
between  Persia  and  Siberia  are  so  soft,  and  the 
volume  of  water  poured  down  from  the  buttresses 
of  the  Pamir  so  vast  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
vear,  that  it  is  a  most  natural  thing  for  a  river  to 
leave  its  cutting,  and  plough  a  f^sh  passage 
through  the  desert  If  the  eouiee  of  the  stream 
be  controlled,  the  merchandise  of  China  and  Tibet 
might  once  more  flow  doim  With  the  enrrent  to 
the  Caspian,  thence  to  be  distributed  bv  Bussia 
over  Europe.  Goods  shipped  into  lighters  at 
Cronstadt  could  circulate  along  the  northern 
canal  system  and  the  Volga  to  Kraanovodak,  and 
thence  could  be  transported  mp  the  river  Oxus, 
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OXTBELES  liUMBRIGOIDES. 

eiti^r  via  the  Sp  Dary*  bcaneh  to  Tashkend,  I 
Khokmdt   and  Kaahgam,   or  tU  the   parent 
ttceam  to  Khiva,  Bokbaia,  and  Af  ghaaiatan. 

Alexander  cioiaed  the  Orm  on  inflated  Bkinfl, 
but  there  aire  now  nomerona  boata  at  the  f  erriea 
of  Khojah  Saleh,  800  yards  wide ;  at  Ghar^ui, 
leading  to  Menr,  €50  yards  vide;  at  Eirki, 
where  Yambery  crooaed  on  his  way  to  Herat 
The  boata  uaed  on  the  river  are  bnih  alike  at  both 
enda,  with  bowa  projeotinff  very  much,  ao  as  to 
atretch  eaaQy  from  the  ttaUowa  to  the  ehore. 
They  are  made  of  the  aqnared  k)g8  of  a  dwarf 
jungle  tree,  faatened  toeether  with  iron  claptpa. 
Moat  of  them  attain  a  length  of  50  feet,  with  a 
beam  of  18,  a  depth  of  4  feet^  a  displacement 
of  barely  12  inches  of  water,  and  a  tonnage  of 
about  20  tons,  rendering  them  capable  of  con- 
Yeying  150  soldier  paaaengers.  Notwithstanding 
their  dumsy  bnild,  they  are  strong  and  durable, 
and  both  Timva  and  Nadir  Shah  employed  them 
for  maJdng  bridges,  over  which  their  nosts  paased 
in  safety.  The  river  is  said  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Arabs  as  the  Jihun,  derived  from  the 
Torki  CEgus  or  (Ekus,  a  river.  The  Greek  Okos 
Imis  been  supposed  to  be  from  the  Wakhsh  or 
Uakhsh.—- ilWa,  by  Keane  and  TempU^  p.  408 ; 
Vambery's  Bokkar<L,  p.  27;  TrotUt's  Central 
Ada;  Wood, 

OXTBELES  LUMBRIGOIDES,  a  fish  of  the 
Indian  seas,  which  tidces  up  its  quarters  in  the 
star-fish  called  Asterias  discoida. 

OXYGANUS,  a  priuce  of  the  Panjab,  men- 
tioned by  Arrian  ana  by  Gurtius,  whose  two  chief 
cititf  were  taken  by  Alexander.  Gurtius  makes 
Ozycanus  the  king  of  people  named  Prsesti,  and 
states  that  Alexander  captured  his  chief  city 
after  a  siege  of  three  days.  Diodorus  and  Straba 
call  the  kmg  Portikanna  General  Gunningham 
identifies  Musicanns  with  the  gr&X  mound  of 
Mahorta  on  the  bank  of  the  Ghar  river,  10  miles 
from  Jjarkana,  Manon  describes  it  aa  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  fortress,  on  a  huge  mound 
named  Maihota.  At  present  Mahorta  is  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  river ;  but  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, when  the  Indus  flowed  down  the  bed  of 
the  Nara,  the  nearest  point  of  the  stream  was  at 
Alor,  from  whidi  Mahorta  was  distant  45  miles 
to  the  south  of  west.  Hence  Alexander  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  fleet,  and  to  march  against 
OjycBMkXiB.'^Cunmngkam's  Ancient  Geog*  of  Indian 
p.  259. 

OXYGEN*  The  property  of  absorbing  oxygen 
behmga  to  fresh  wood,  whether  taken  from  the 
twig  or  from  the  inner  trunk  of  a  tree.  When 
fine  oUps  of  such  wood  are  moistened  and  placed 
under  a  jar  of  oxygen,  the  gas  diminishes  in 
Tolmne.  But  wood,  dried  in  the  air,  and  then 
moistened,  converts  the  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid 
without  change  of  volume.  When  villages  situ- 
ated oa  the  banks  of  rivers  become  inundated 
with  floods,  this  property  of  wood  gives  rise  to 
much  disease.  The  wood  of  the  floor  and  rafters 
of  the  building  become  saturated  with  water, 
which  evaporates  very  slowly.  The  oxygen  of 
the  air  is  absorbed  rapidly  by  the  moist  wood, 
and  carbonic  acid  is  generated.  The  latter  gas 
exercises  a  directly  pernicious  influence,  when 
present  in  the  air  to  the  amount  of  7  or  8  per 
centk 

OXYLOPHCrS  MELANOLEUGOa  Swainson. 
The  edolio  or  pied  crested  cuckoo  has  a  piping 


OTSTER. 

weU-known  call,  and  in  the  evening  sports  lik* 
a  swallow.  The  created  cu^oos  during  the  lainy 
season  are  narasitical  upon  the  nesta  of  the  Sat- 
bhaL  It  is  the  Goccystes  melanoleucoe  of  GfiaeliB. 
OXYRIA  RENIFORMIS,  the  moontain  aon^ 
is  found  in  the  Sutlej  viJley  between  Baaapor 
and  Songnsm,  at  an  elevation  of  6000  to  8000 
feet.    Used  as  a  native  remedy. —  Clej^ 

OXYSTELMA  ESGULENTDM.    Jftoafc.,  Bt. 


AMl«piM  roiea,  JScwft. 

Ohsrat,  Gsni,  •  of  lUvi. 
GfaJmiMla, .  .  .  Til. 
Dndi  p«]js  N«la  p«la, 
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Periploea  esoolent*,  Orr» 

PaUkuiK,  .  ,  . 
Pinna  palk,  .  .  . 
Se*pa  onettu,     »    • 


»• 


A  twining,  perennial,  dedduous  plant ;  flo^ 

in  the  rains,  large,  white,  with  a  slight  tiage  of 
rose  colour,  and  streaked  with  purj^  Teins; 
texture,  thin  and  delicate.  Gommon  in  India 
on  the  banks  of  rivulets ;  used  by  the  natiTes  in 
decoction  as  a  gargle  in  apthous  ulceratiaiia  of 
the  mouth,  and  in  sore  throat.  Gattle  eat  tbe 
roots.  The  fruit  is  eaten.— 22ox5. ;  RiddeU  ;  Rayle; 
O'Sk,;  Stewart 

OXYTBNANTHERA  THWAITESII.  Munn^. 
This  plant— Dendrocalamus  monadelphos,  Tkw. ; 
Watte,  Maleal.<— is  very  common  on  tbe  Ani- 
mallays  at  3500  to  6000  feet  elevation,  and  on 
the  outskirts  of  moist  woods,  akmg  the  Western 
Ghats  and  central  parta  of  Geylon,  at  the  same 
elevationa  Its  leaves  are  used  for  that^. — 
Beddome. 

OYSTER. 

Han, Chik. 

Osten,  Oester,  Dan.,  Dut. 

Huitre, Fb. 

Aastem,  .  .  .  GxB. 
Sipi,  Kaloo,  .  .  Hiitd. 
Ottriohe,  Oitrica,     .     It. 


Lat. 


POBT.,  SP. 
.      •    RCSL 

.     .     Sw. 
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Ottren,  • 
Tenun,  .  .  . 
Ottru,  •  .  . 
Ustntaa,  .  . 
OBtra,  Ottron, 
Lstridiye,   .    • 

The  oyster  is  a  well-known  and  diffused  moUiMe, 
occurring  in  many  parts  of  the  eastern  seas.  At 
Kottiar,  near  Trincomalee,  the  edible  OTsters  aie 
of  prodigious  size.  The  shell  of  one  of  these 
measured  a  little  more  than  11  inches  in  leiigtk 
by  half  as  many  broad,  thus  unexpectedly  atteeetiBg 
the  oorrectneas  oi  one  of  the  stories  relived  by  the 
historians  of  Alexander's  expedition,  that  in  India 
they  had  found  oysters  a  foot  long.  Pliny  aays, 
'  In  Indico  mari  Alexandri  rerum  auctores  pedalia 
inveniri  prodidere.*  Darwin  says  that  amongst 
the  fossils  of  Patagonia  he  found  ^a  massiTe 
gigantio  oyster,  Bometimes  even  a  foot  in  dianaeter.* 
The  oyster  is  much  relished  as  an  article  of  food, 
and  in  France  and  Britam  has  been  cultivated. 

Oysters  are  amazingiy  fruitful,  one  of  them  is 
said  to  contain  1,200,^  eggs;  so  that  a  single 
oyster  might  yield  enon^rh  to  fill  12,000  barr^a. 
Tne  eggs  are  expelled  m  the  form  of  q^awn,  a 
white  fluid  resembling  a  drop  of  grease,  in  whldi 
the  microacope  reveals  mnumeiable  minute 
oysters.  Thia  substance  is  called  ^  spat '  by  tlie 
fishermen,  and  the  matter  in  which  they  swim 
doubtless  serves  to  attach  them  to  varioas  aub* 
marine  bodies,  or  to  individuals  of  their  own 
species.  In  this  way  are  formed  innnmerafale 
banks  of  oysters,  which  are  kept  up  by  ooUeoting 
the  spawn  at  sea  and  in  different  placea  along 
the  coasts  of  England  and  France,  and  d^Maiting 
it  in  the  sheltmd  and  shallow  waters  selecteS 
for  ^oyster  layings,'  which  are  usually  kept  nn* 
touched  till  they  have  arrived  at  some  sise,  that 
is  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years.  The 
pearl  oyster  is  the  Meleagrina  margantafera. 


PACHA-PAT. 
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P,  IB  the  Eni^iflh  language,  10  the  twelflh  con- 
aSBiBi  and  the  aizfeeenth  letter,  and  is  pronounced 
Igr  efei^  shvtlang  the  Hpa  and  opening  them 
Middeiily  with  an  eznlMiTe  emiaaicm  of  breath,  as 
ia  part,  pop,  prop,  u  hen  an  initial  or  a  final,  as 
la  play,  imp,  it  givea  an  abruptness  of  sound  to 
the  OQDSOtiant  next  it  P,  b,  f ,  m,  aind  ▼  are  all 
lAial  letters,  and  are  conrertible  in  yarious 
toagues.  1%,  in  representing  the  sounds  of  the 
hdjaa  alphabets,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  simple 
aninte,  as  in  up-hill,  and  not  as  an  f ,  though 
tw  iJso  occurs  in  the  Mahrati,  where  p'hul, 
BliD.,  a  flower,  becomes  fool,  and  pathar,  a  stone, 
iiMtf.  The  Tamil  lett^  p  >-i  represents  ph,  as 
vril  as  b  and  bh.  The  letter  p,  therefore,  is  in 
eartern  tongues  tnnamutable  into  f  and  b.  P 
aadf  ia  Penian  names  are  used  interchangeably ; 
tf»  p  beloDgB  to  the  old  language,  the  f  to  the 
Boden.  Thus  the  ancient  Aiqwdana  has  become 
iBMhan,  and  hence  IsCahan.  Pars  is  now  Fars. 
AhKsiiiTarfcnh,s  and  p  of  the  Persian  beoome 
t  sod  b,  as  in  tarbaxid  for  ear-band,  Hterally 
heid4nder,  and  taitiash  for  sar-pQsh,  or  head- 
oorer.  The  Arabs  haye  neither  p  nor  g  before  a. 
0,  Q,aodahr878  substttnte  for  these  letters  k  and 
h;  thoi  A^Quptioa,  an  Egyptian  (a  Copt),  becomes 
Kibi 

PA   Saxsc.    a  prince  or  chief. 

PAAK.    DuKH.,  GuJ.,  Hum.    Sharks'  fins. 

PAAL,  a  luid  measore  in  the  Eastern  Ardii- 
pel^o,  i^citk  statute  mile. 

PAR   Hum.    A  femeut  for  beer,  etc. 

PABAR,  a  river  of  the  Bashabir  state  of  the 
Ptajah,  Slid  to  rise  in  lake  Chaiamai,  near  the 
Jmada  paas.  The  main  stream  emerging  from 
Ike  BMwnda  pass,  called  by  the  natiyes  '  Bfiien 
iMi,' IB  narrow  and  rocky,  presenting  a  series  of 
mtSL  rapids  aboye  Shergoftu,  which  renders  the 
Iwamart  of  timber  impnctioable.  The  dediyity 
d  the  Pifaar  between  ita  ccwfluence  with  the 
Bfni  and  Sheigoaa   is  254  feet  per  mile.— 

PABHI  HILLS,  a  range  of  hilk  to  the  east  of 
Mam.  It  is  erosaed  by  the  Khori  pass,  6  miles 
tstha  N.E.  of  Rasol,  and  by  the  Kharia  pass,  10 
■ieBtothe8.E.of  Jbehm.  The  range  stretches 
larSOniks  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bhimbar 
t»FbBil,aod  is  not  more  than  600  feet  aboye  the 
riwr^— Caaawetom,  Anc>  Geog.  p.  166. 

PABKA,  a  town  in  Bengal,  in  lat  24'' N.,  loDff. 

WW  W  £.,  on  both  banks  of  the  IchhamatL 
H  is  the  ehief  station  of  the  Pabna  reyenne 
iMet,  m  tiie  Rajahahi  Koch-Bahar  dimion, 
uift  a  pcmlatkm  m  1973  of  1,211,594.  The 
|iO|la  ana  hrgefy  of  aboriginal  descent,  but  have 
tdopked  Mohammadanism,  847,227;  Hinduism, 
ltltS14  The  other  leBgiona  having  Ghandal, 
10,128;  Sunn,  29,728  ;^liya,  26,948;  Bajputs, 
114;  KiVMkiM,  85,859.  In  1878,  the  people, 
waedby  the  kiidlorda,  broke  out  into  agmriaa 

pScHA,  pMha,  or  Basha,  a  title  of  the 
Mdriieontia  theUdbef  grades,  equiyalentof 
^mmf.  The  raleis  ^Egypt  were  so  designated 
•nil  the  title  of  Khedive  was  bestowed. 

PAOHABl  PiRS.,PufBro   Land  irrigated  by 


.    Abab. 

•    •  >» 
.    .   Qb. 
.    Hind. 
.    .  Lat. 
.Malat. 


OoBsyi^us  Auekl 

Sepuddy,    •    . 

Knahtun,   .    .  .  fiAlWK. 

Qoda  mahanal,  .  SnroH, 

Kiuhta, .    •    .  Stbiac. 

Chaogala,    .    ,  •    .Tkl. 


PACHAK. 

Kast-i-Hinai, . 
Knit-i-Axahi,  . 
Kiist»  Knitus, 
Kat,  Ooplate, 
GoftoB  Arabioay 
Pacha,   .    •    • 

Paohak  is  a  fragrant  root,  so  designated  in  the 
price-cuneuts  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  whence 
it  is  exported  to  Canton,  being  highly  esteemed 
by  the  cSiiiieae  as  an  incensa  It  is  the  Cosmhus 
Aucklandia,  and  a  native  of  Kashmir.  Kutn  is 
described  in  Persian  works  on  Materia  liedica 
with  Kust  as  the  Arabic,  Kushta  as  the.  Syiiac, 
and  Kustus  as  the  Greek  name.  Dr.  Royle  was 
only  able  to  meet  with  two  kinds  in  India,  one 
called  Kust- Hindi,  and  the  other  Kust-Arid>i. 
These  evidently  refer  to  two  of  the  three  kinds  of 
costus  described  by  Dioscondes  as  the  Arabian, 
Indian,  and  Syriac  There  can  be  little  doubtl 
therefore,  that  the  Kath  or  Pachak  is  one  of 
the  kinds  of  costus  of  the  anoienta  which 
formed  an  ingredient  in  their  moat  famous  com* 
pound  alexipharmic  confections,  such  as  the 
Tlieriacaand  the  MithridaUum.  It  vraa  also  highly 
esteemed  by  them  as  an  incensOi  When  bumeo, 
it  yields  a  fine  smell.  The  Chinese  beat  it  into 
a  fine  powder,  whi<^  they  bum  as  incense  in  the 
templtt  of  their  gods.  Of  the  Pachak,  6697} 
bazar  mannds,  of  the  value  of  Be.  99,903, 
were  exported  from  Calcutta  in  the  year  1887-38. 
Dr.  Falconer  subsequently  found  it  growing  in 

Ct  abundance  all  round  the  elevated  summits  of 
bmir,  and  thought  it  could  be  produced  to 
an  unlimited  extent,  of  the  best  quality,  in  the 
Himalaya  at  elevations  of  from  7500  to  9O0O  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  that  the  Chur  mountain  alone 
might  be  brought  in  a  few  years  to  p^uoe 
thousands  of  maunds<tf  it.  He  introduced  it  rnto 
the  Sahamnpur.  Botanic  Garden,  and  named  it 
Aucklandia,  in  honour  of  £arl  Auckland.  It  ia  a 
gregarious  herb,  6  or  7  feet  high.  Ito  rooto  are 
dug  up  in  September  or  October,  chofq^d  up  into 
pieces  from  2  to  6  inches  long,  and  exerted 
without  further  preparation  vii  the  Pjn^b  to 
Bombay,  whence  it  finds  its  way  to  the  Red  Sea, 
Persian  Gulf,  and  China,  another  portion  being 
sent  across  the  Sutlej  and  Jumna  to  Hindustan. 
Ia  Kashmir  the  cost  of  its  collection  and  tran^rt 
to  a  mercantile  depdt  is  about  28.  4d.  per  cwt : 
but  at  Jugadree  on  the  Jumna  it  has  increased 
to  about  16s.  9d.  or  28s.  4d.  per  cwt,  and  in  the 
Chinese  ports  it  fetches  nearly  double  that  pnce 
the  cwt  The  (Mnm  attach  great  efficacy  to  it 
as  aa  aphrodisiac  The  imports  into  Canton  m 
1850  were  854  pikuls,  yalued  at  &150  dollars.  In 
Kashmir  it  is  chiefly  used  for  the  nroiection  of 
bales  of  shawls  agwnst  insects,— ifcyfe'*  Prod. 
Ru. ;  Rwle'i  JIL ;  O'Sk. ;  Simmonds, 

PACHAMALAI,  or  Green  Mountams,  a  moun- 
tain ranee  in  Trichinopoly  «»d  Sal^n  disteicte. 
Madras,  Tying  between  hit.  11°  10'  and  11^  24  N., 
SSbetwiSTlong.  78^  83' 30^^^  ^ 

PACHA-PAT.  HiND^  Mairubium  odpntw- 
simum,  white  horohound,  a  weU-known  arbole  in 
BengaL  Its  source  waa  long  doubtful,  although 
ezt^rely  used  1^  the  natiyes  of  the  countnr. 
The  drug  is  found  m  eyeiy  baaar  almost  through- 
ant  HiSustan.  The  leaf  is  largely  imported  by 
Mo^ul  merdtMmts ;  it  is  used  as  an  mgredient  in 
tobacco  for  smokiog,  and  for  scenting  the  ws  of 
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women ;  thft  tnwmHul  oil  is  in  oommon  xut  for 
impttrtuig  the  peooliar  fragrance,  of  tiie  leaf  to 
cioiliea  among  tne  aapenor  claflses  of  natiyea ;  the 
people  of  the  PeninmUi  are  pecoliarir  fond  of  this 
petnime,  as  are  also  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabit- 
ants of  India  generally.— Cat  Ex.y  1862 ;  WalUch, 
IV.  Med.  Phy.  Soc,  of  Cal,  1835 ;  O'SL  p.  493. 

PACHETE  HILl£,  length  105  miles,  breadth 
95,  lie  between  lat  22""  56'  and  28'*  54'  N.,  long. 
85"*  46*  and  SV"  10'  E.  North  part  described  as 
marked  by  hills  from  400  to  600  feet  About  lat. 
28''  85'  N.,  long.  85^  50^  E.,  a  momitain,  eonjectored 
at  from  2500  to  8000  feet  Coal  is  found  near 
Jeria,  Ut  28*  44'  N.,  long.  86**  25'  E.,  and  iron 
ore  exists  at  a  short  distance.  The  diiun  unites 
the  north  extremities  of  the  West  and  Bast  GhaU, 
and  forms  the  base  of  the  triangle  on  which  rests 
the  table-land  of  South  India.  B  j  the  Moghuls, 
the  oountrj  to  the  north  was  called  Hindustan,  and 
that  to  the  south  the  Dekhan. 

PACHI8I.  HniD.  An  Indian  game,  played 
with  cowry  shells  on  a  board  or  cloth,  usually  by 
four  persons,  each  of  whom  is  supplied  with  four 
wooden  or  iyory  cones,  which  are  called  ^got,' 
and  are  of  different  colours  for  distinction. 
VlctorT  consists  in  getting  these  four  pieces  safely 
through  all  the  squares  of  each  rectangle  into  the 
Yacant  place  in  toe  centre, — ^the  difficulty  being 
that  liie  adverBaries  take  up  in  the  same  way  as 
pieces  are  taken  at  backgammon.  Moving  is 
regulated  by  throwing  cowries,  whose  apertures 
f^iUing  uppermost  or  not,  affect  the  amount  of 
the  throw  oy  certain  fixed  rules. — Tr,  Hind. 

PACHMARHl,  a  phiteau  in  the  Hoshangabad 
district  of  the  Central  Provinces,  round  which 
the  Chauradeo  Jata  Pahar  and  Dhupcarh  hills 
stand  sentinel;  it  is  about  8500  feet  high,  and 
2500  feet  above  the  plain  in  which  Sohagnur 
Hes;  and  its  average  temperature  is  probably 
from  seven  to  ten  degrees  lower  than  that  <tf 
tiie  valley.  'Hiere  are  scxne  interesting  andent 
temples  at  Paehmarhi.  The  jungks  lying  all 
about  the  base  of  the  range  bear  the  same  name, 
and  are  very  dense  to  the  east  and  west  of  it, 
with  a  great  profusion  of  fine  timber.  The  tem- 
perature is  nearly  10*^  F.  lower  than  in  the  valley, 
and,  though  not  free  from  fever,  affords  an  agree- 
able sanatorium.  Paehmarhi  chiefship  comprises 
24  villages,  in  the  heart  of  the  Manadeo  hills. 
The  chief  is  a  Kuiku  by  oaste,  and  the  principal 
of  the  Bhopa  or  hereditaiT'  guardians  of  the 
temple  on  tne  Mahadeo  hUfa,  in  which  capacity 
he  receives  yearly  £75  in  lieu  of  pilgrim  tax,  lees 
a  quit-rent  on  his  estate  of  £2,  l(Si — Imp.  Oaz. 

PACHOPT,  a  waist-cloth  of  cobured  silk  and 
gold  and  giver  weaving. 

PAOETVTAI,  an  intoxicating  liquor  forming 
an  item  to  revenue.  It  is  made  either  from  maixe 
or  rice  or  sorghum.  The  gnun  is  boiled  and 
spread  out  on  a  mat  to  oooL  It  is  then  mixed 
with  a  ferment  of  vegetables  called  bakar,  and 
kept  in  a  large  earthen  vessel  for  some  days; 
warm  water  may  at  any  time  be  mixed  witli  it, 
and  in  a  few  hours  it  ferments,  and  is  ready  for  use. 

PAOHYMA  cocoa.    FrUi. 
^iMdn-ft-pho-ta-ronp,  BUBM.  (Fiih^llBg,  .    •    .    ChOT. 

This  fuuffus  of  N.  America  and  B.  Asia  is  the 
hard  Tucki3ioe  truffle,  used  in  China  as  a  diet 
artlde  and  as  a  medicine.  It  occurs  in  the  form 
of  large  tubers,  varying  in  else  op  to  a  peok 
measure ;  has  a  corrugated,  Uackii^-brown  akin, 


and  consisting  intemaDy  of  a  hard  starchy  Bob- 
stance  of  a  white  colour,  but  sometimes  tinged 
with  pale  red  or  brown,  especially  towards  the 
outside.  They  are  found  connected  with  living 
fir  plantations,  or  on  the  sites  of  old  ooea,  md 
they  are  exported  to  India  and  ^aewhere  as 
China  root  Fu-shin  is  another  kind  mentianed  in 
books.  It  occurs  in  many  parts  of  China,  in 
Japan  and  in  Shan-tung,  also  in  S.  Carolina^ 
where  it  is  called  Indian  bread.  In  China  it  is 
ground  np,  mixed  with  rice  fiour,  and  made  into 
small  square  cakes,  which  are  hawked  about  in 
the  early  morning.  They  are  reg^ed  as  beneficial 
in  dyspeptic  complaints.  P.  Hoelen,  Juries;,  ol 
Souchong,  and  in  tSiina,  is  a  large  truffle  oi  very 
agreeable  flavour. — Smith;  ChiMse  MaU  Med.; 
y<m  Mueller. 

PACHYBHIZUS  ANGULATUa    Rick. 
Doliehot  bnlboBOs,  Linn.    \  Curounk  hnlhoia,  Xmmtpk. 
Shakr-aloo,     •    •    Hxhd.  |  IngomsM    .   of  MAXiiiLA. 

A  trailing  plant,  native  of  S.  America,  cultivafted 
in  India  for  its  edible  tuberous  root.  It  is  like  a 
turnip  in  consistence  and  taste.  No  other  pert 
of  the  plant  is  used  for  food,  but  this  and  Sida 
tilinf olia  furnish  coarse  sorts  of  grass  cloth  fibre. 
Bumphius  says  its  root,  propenfy  prepared,  haa 
been  c(»isidered  in  Amboyna  as  a  great  ddficaej. 
-^AinsUe,  p.  U9. 

PACHYBHYNCHI,  beautiful  beeaes  of  the 
Philippines,  veritable  living  jewels,  gold  and 
green.    See  Beetles. 

PACIFIC  OCEAN  extends  between  Asiii  and 
America,  and  is  iq>waids  of  10,000  milee  in 
breadth,  studded  with  islands.  When  Magelhm 
entered  this  ocean,  through  the  strait  that  bears 
his  name,  he  sailed  three  months  and  twenty  days 
in  a  uniform  direction  to  the  north-west  witlioat 
discovering  land,  enjoymg  such  uninterrypted 
fine  weather,  with  fair  winds,  that  he  gave  it  the 
name  of  Pacific.  On  one  side  of  the  equator  it  is 
called  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  <«  the  otiier 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  Pacific  has  the  Karter 
and  Qomes  Islands,  and  moving  farther  west  are 
the  Lfow  or  Panmotu  Arohipdago,  Socie^  Ardii- 
pelago,  Mendana  or  Marquesas  group.  Cook  or 
narvey  and  Austral  Islands,  Gilb^  Arohipelago, 
numerous  islands  between  the  Low  and  Gilbert 
Archipelagoa,  Sandwich  Archipelago,  and  sevwal 
islands  to  its  south,  Samoa  or  Navigator  gMHqi^ 
Friendly  Archipelaoo,  Fiji  group,  EUioe  gro1^^ 
Marshall  group,  New  Hebrides,  Santa  G^ 
group,  New  Caledonia,  Australia,  Louiaade, 
Salomon  Archipelago,  New  Ireland,  New  Britain, 
New  Guinea,  Adinualty  group,  Caroline  Ardii« 
pelago,  Pelew  Islands^  Mariana  Axchipelaffo  or  L^id- 
rones,  Benin  or  Anonispo  group,  Java,  Maoaooar, 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  many  other  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  admowledging  the  topee- 
macy  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  islands  of  the  Bast  Pacific  extend  from 
New  Guinea  and  the  PhiMppines  to  within  S600 
milee  of  the  western  coast  of  America,  and  fnoaa 
about  the  32^  of  north  to  the  i?""  oi  MOth 
latitude, — thus  over  200  degrees  of  longitada 
and  70  ol  htitnde,  or  over  a  fifth  pMt  ef  the 
earth's  surface.  On  da  west  are  the  inwnBer* 
able  islands  ol  the  Indiaa  Aroh^ieiage,  ^^f^^^^n^g 
from  Sumatm  to  New  Guinea^  ana  the  gratfe 
gioap  of  the  Philippinaa  Thef  lie  iahahiled  by 
distinct  races  of  men,  as  the  Mtuayaa^  the  btfovn 
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PACIFIC  OCEAN. 
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JPatjnMMB,  tiie  iDBalar  N^gro  of  ivvenJ  vanetieB, 
the  African  of  MacU^gmcftr.  Of  these,  the 
of  ciYilintioii  k  so  Taiiocis  that  some  are 
wvagei,  while  others  hare  made  a  raq»ect- 
pippgieia  in  the  naeful  arta,  and  have  eren 
Bome  knowledge  of  letteia. 
The  faiovn  raae  of  the  Pacific  ocoapj  all  the 
Innda  from  the  Sandwidi  groim  in  the  northern 
fteiiiiq>here  to  New  Zealand  in  tne  aoutheniy  and 
fton  the  Tonga  gronp  in  the  we»t  to  Easter 
Uaad  in  the  east    The  black  race  oocopy  the 


extending  from  the  Fiji  to  New  Gninea, 
ko^  uchMhre.  Certain  physical  features  dis- 
tingoiah  each  aoe.  Those  with  brown  oom- 
flezioiia  have  generally  lank  hair  and  scanty 
Midsi  and  moik  essentially  the  same  tongue, 
although  diTided  into  many  dialects;  while  the 
Uack  xaee,  nnmbeiinff  serml  varieties  of  men, 
aad  apeaking  sereral  distinct  Isnguages,  have 
frinly  Mt  not  wooUy  hair,  and  abondant  beards. 
Fiaiob  natnralistii  call  the  iaUnds  which  the 
Uaek  Taea  oeci^y  Melanesia,  or  the  islands  of 
Uaek  men;  while  Po^esia  is  applied  to  the 
klandB  peofded  fay  the  brown  raoe.  intermiztare 
haa  oeeoned  between  the  black  and  brown  races 
at  their  points  of  junction ;  800  miles  across-the 
tnds  wind,  from  the  Fiji  Isknds  to  the  Tonga 
Uaada,  beotg  a  Toyage  of  no  difficulty  to  a  mari- 
time  people.  The  PolynesiaDS,  or  brown-skinned 
nofl^  have  been  again  subdivided  into  Micro- 
aesBaiis  and  Po^ynesiatts  proper.  The  former 
oeeninrthe  Pelew,  Caroline,  Marianne,  and  Tarawa 
Uanidiy  and  the  hitter  the  Sandwich,  Navigator's, 
Magymsan,  Ton^  Society  IsUmds,  the  Dangerous 
Axciupelago,  Easter  Ishmd,  and  New  2eahuu]. 
The  jGoroBesians  are  distinguished  from  the 
F<^ynesians  proper  by  their  low  stature,  their 
langwage»  Mongdian  cooformalion,  and  absence 
ef  the  system  ai  Tapo  or  Tabu.  Ethnologists 
fterlained  the  opinion  that  the  Fdyneaians 
are  sprang  from  the  Malay  fwnfly  of  the 
mce  ;  and  Mr.  Hak,  the  best  aathority  on 
jmtioDa  ol  the  Polynesians,  is  of  opinion 
the*  the  Samoa  or  Navigator's  Islands  were  first 
eeeofied,  and  that  from  ihem  all  the  other  Poly* 
neaan  lalsnds  were  peopled.  For  ages  Malay 
lleelB  have  hafaEtnally  resorted  to  the  northern 
eoaale  ol  Aoatnlia  to  fiaL  Although  ignorant  of 
the  eoeiqiaaa,  the  Polynasiana  had  names  for  the 
fwlinal  points,  and  steer  by  the. stars,  and  it 
as  Una  grand  prinomle  of  seleoting  a  ooorao 
fakh  brooght  the  MSriay  fleet  to  Navigator's 


¥nm  the  raaaina  of  some  Hindu  and  Jewish 
fstmma  among  the  New  Zealand  branch  of  the 
Peiyneann  raee,  and  the  entire  absence  of  any- 
thing  like  Mnhammadan  enatoms,  it  is  infaned  that 
the  Malay  migration  from  the  Indian  Archipelago 
to  Po^rneaa  took  nlaoe  after  the  Hindu  influence 
bc0Kn  to  pievafl  tnere,  and  before  the  arrival  of 
Ika  Mnfaemmadan  traders  and  settlers  from  ArabiiL 
ladiaa  eelonies  were  eataUishad  in  Java  in  the  first 
aAarChriat.  Bat,  aoQqedm|f  to  Javanese 
the  fiat  airival  of  the  ffindns  in  the 
hiiSmk  Anahipslagf>  ttoai  Weatem  India  ooonrred 
ahoafc  ft-,F*-  fibO.  and  tiM  Mnhammadan  tradition 
te the Arahiprisgo bcjgan in AJ).  127a  Thedate 
el  the  iMt  migration  ia  probably  corieot;  that  of 
Ika  HlniliM,  being  more  diatant,  ia  unoertsin. 
Fiea  thna  two  great  events,  it  ia  iniorad  that 
the  Ifrdi^  Bmwstora  el  the  Pelyneaiana  left  the 


Indian  Archipelago  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era. 

No  trace  of  a  written  character  has  been  found 
in  the  wide  extent  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Most  of  them  are  probably  too  small  to  have 
furnished  a  population,  at  once  sufficienUy  numer- 
ous and  concentrated,  to  generate  the  amount  of 
civih'sation  requisite  for  the  purpose. 

The  history  of  the  nations  along  the  southern 
borders  of  Asia  has  in  every  era  exercised  some 
influence  on  the  Archipelago,  and  the  importance 
of  the  international  influences  of  the  Arcnipelago 
itself  mav  be  supposed  from  the  circumstance, 
that  while  some  writers  have  derived  Malayan 
civilisation  from  an  original  source  in  Menang- 
kaban,  others  have  referred  it  to  Java,  and  others 
to  Celebes;  whilst  two  of  the  ablest,  Mr.  Marsden 
and  Mr.  Crawf  urd,  have  endeavoured  to  exhume  a 
great  nation  whose  civilisation  preceded  the  Java- 
nese, the  Malayan,  and  the  Bngis,  and  impressed 
itself  more  or  less,  not  onlv  on  the  Archipelago, 
but  over  all  Polynesia.  And  the  learned  now 
recognise  that  a  great  continent^  with  peculiar 
forms  of  animal  life,  once  lay  in  the  sea  between 
Madagascar  and  the  Archipelago. 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  westerly  current  fills 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  tropical  zone,  from  the 
coast  of  America  to  that  of  Australia  and  the 
Indian  Archipelaga    The  cold  Peruvian  stream 
flows  with  great  rapidity  along  the  idiores  ol 
Chili  and  Peru,  and  takes  a  westerly  direction  on 
reaching  the  neighbourhood  of  the  line.    It  has 
everywhere  a  remarkably  low  temperature  com- 
parative  to  the  latitude.    After  the  curxent  has 
assumed  a  westerly  direction,  its  mean  tempera- 
ture does  not  exceed  20*5^  B.,  but  as  it  advances 
towards  the  west  its  temperature  gradually  rises 
to  27''  or  28"*  R    On  the  western  banks  of  the 
Pacific,  the  equatorial  stream  divides  into  several 
branches.    Part  of  its  waters  flow  to  the  south,  a 
greater  quantity  penetratea  through  the  channels 
of  the  South  Asiatic  Archipelago  mto  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  remainder  turns  to  the  north-east,  on 
the  confines  of  the  Chinese  Sea,  leaves  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Japanese  islandsy  and  then  spreads  its 
warm  waters  under  ^e  influence  of  north-westerly 
winds  over  the  northern  part  of   the  Paeifio. 
Then  the  Japanese  stream  i»lays  here  the  same 
part  as  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  Atlantic,  and  exerts 
a  similar,  though  less  mighty,  influence  over  the 
climate  of  the  west  ooast  of  America,  as  it  is 
neither  so  laige  nor  so  warm,  and  having  to 
traverse   a  wider   ocean,   in   higher  latitudes, 
natunlly   loses   more   of   its   heat  during   the 
passage. — Crawfwrd^s  Malay  Die, ;  Logan  in  /.  Ind. 
Arch.^  1848-1858 ;  Hartwig ;  Captain  Elphintlane 
Ersiane*$    Western  Pacific^  p»  448:   Marsden;     • 
WUkea'  Narrative;  D^UrviUe^e  Vojfoges;  C<qHain 
Blackwood*$  Swrv^. 

PACKHAN  BED.  Hind,  of  Kangra.  A  root 
obtamed  from  Tibet,  bdieved  to  be  an  antidote 
for  opium,  and  used  as  such  in  cases  of  poisoning 
by  that  drug,  either  in  powder^  in  doses  of  16 
grains,  or  in  mfusion. — Cat,  Ex^ 

PAD  or  Pand,  as  Yasarapad,  Nundepad,  Mund- 
liyad,  written  in  Tamil  Padagai,  is  a  cluster  of 
cottages,  situated,  for  the  oonvenienos  of  fanners, 
at  aome  distance  from  the  village  to  which  they 
belong.  It  ia  the  same  word  seemingly  as  the 
Bengali  Para,  a  village,  or  part  of  a  villafle  or  town, 

and  nsed  in  Bengal  as  a  suffix,  as  in  Gkxnilpara. 


%\ 


PAD^L 


PADMANI. 


FADMl,  an  Kncient  pastoral  people,  tribtttary 
to  Dariua,  euppoeed  to  hare  been  eomewhere  in 
India,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  who, 
aocording  to  Herodotos  (Thalia  ilL  c  99),  eat 
their  aged  relatives.    Bee  batta. 

PADAL,  Pathadi,  Paidhan,  or  Deeai,  is  a  Gond 
tribe  who  are  the  bards  or  religions  coanseUots 
of  the  upper  classes  of  Gonds.  From  these  has 
sprang  a  hatf-osste  tribe  who  spesk  Mahrati. 
and  oocapj  themselres  in  spinning  thread  and 
plaring  on  wind  iastnunente. 

PADAM  is  the  term  hf  which  the  noes  desig- 
nate themselres,  whom  the  AsBameee  name  Bor 
and  Bor-Abor.  The  Bor  occupy  the  mountains 
to  the  north  of  the  Brahmaputra  rirer,  in  about 
lat  27**  12'  N.,  and  long.  94''  to  97°  E.,  on  the 
west  or  right  bank  of  tiie  Dihong  river,  on  the 
southern  f£ce  of  the  Himalayas,  on  the  borders  of 
Tibet  and  China.  The^  dwell  to  the  south  of 
the  Bor-Abor,  and  their  chief  town  is  Membu. 
Higher  up  are  the  Bor-Abor,  whose  capital  is 
Semottg,  of  about  300  houses;  they  are  polyan- 
drous,  it  being  not  uncommon  for  an  Abor  woman 
to  have  two  husbands,  brothers,  living  under  one 
roof.  They  do  not  eat  beef,  but  hunt,  and  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  wild  buffalo.  They  are  more 
powerful  than  the  Bor.  Their  bachelors  live  in 
the  Morang,  a  large  building  in  the  centre  of  the 
village  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  and  in  this 
custom  they  resesoble  some  of  the  Archipelago 
races,  lliey  sacrifice  to  deities  of  Uie  wooos  and 
hills.  Numbers  of  liiese  people  are  also  found  on 
the  shores  of  the  two  great  northern  branches  of 
the  Brahmaputra  river.  When  first  known,  they 
made  pmodical  descents  on  the  plains.  Bor 
means  tribute;  henee  Abor,  free  from  tribute;  I 
and  the  Padam  are  so  arranged  into  the  payers 
and  non-payers  of  tributa  They  carry  bows  and 
arrows,  some  of  which  are  poisoned.  Their  dress 
is  made  of  the  bark  of  the  Udhal  tree.  Bor  is 
also  said  to  mean  *'  great,'  and  we  find  the  term  of 
Bor  Khamti  emp&yed.  The  Bor-Abor  race 
dwell  on  the  north  oi  the  Abot,  occupying  the 
mountains  cm  the  n<Mrth  of  the  Brahmaputra  rivor, 
in  lat.  28°  N.,  and  long.  95°  £.,  to  the  west  oi  the 
Dihong  Tiret.^^IwUanAnaals;  lAithanisEthnology; 
AUcheion.    See  Abor ;  India. 

PABANG.  Maiay.  A  plant,  probably  the 
Pandanus  odoratiasimus,  usea  in  the  Archipelago 
for  making  mats. 

PADANG  ISLANDS,  seven  in  number,  lie  on 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra.  Padang  is  the  chief 
settlement  of  the  Dutch  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra. 

PAD  BAHERA.  Himd.  A  mushroom  of  the 
Panjab,  said  to  produce  insensibility. — Powell. 

PAD-DAK.  BuBK.  In  Amherst,  a  timber 
used  for  making  drams  and  musical  instruments. 
It  is  a  kind  of  i^  sanders-wood. — Cat.  Ex, 

PADDANATTU  PILLAIYAR,  a  rich  Chetty 
merohanty  who  lived  at  Eaveripatnam  about  the 
17th  century.  He  acquired  great  wealth  by  trad- 
ing with  Oeylon.  One  day,  in  his  dbeence,  « 
Saiva  mendicant  asked  alms  from  his  wife,  but 

was  refused.  The  beogar  left  a  little  slip^  to  be  {•had  conducted  a  long  unsnc^ea^ 
given  to  her  husband,  contaming  these  words,  made  prisoner,  but  was  promised  mease  if  * 
'  Mind  that  even  a  needle  with  a  broken  eye  will  wouki  deliver  up  Padmani  Padmani,  alter 
not  f<^w  thee  in  thy  last  day.'  Paddanattn  sultstioii,  feigned  compMsnoe,  and  was  sent  o«b 
PiUaqmr  then  became  an  ascetic,  and  wandered  with  seven  hundred  covered  litteiB,  each  of  whidi 
abon^  visiting  Saiva  ten^ilaB,  and  composing  verses  contained  aa  aimed  warrior.  Atthekstinterriew 
in  their  hoBOBr.  allowed  to  the  husband  and  wife,  Bhim-si  ei— poiI 
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PADDY.    Akolo-Malat.    Orysa  sativa. 

Bhfttt,    .    .   Guj.,  HiKD.  I  Nellu, 

Psdi Malay.  |  Yadhi 

Unhnsked  rice,  whether  growing  or  cut,  before 
thrashing,  or  before  the  grain  is  separated.  Hie 
Malays,  like  the  oUier  people  of  &.E.  Asia,  have 
many  varieties  of  rice,  as  Adan-nadi,  Jinjsmg- 
padi,  Jongko-padi,  Kappa-padi,  Baoin-padi,  Qaat^ 
W^adCSimp^  "^ 

PADDY  BIRDS,  an  egret;  so  named  from 
Padi,  Malay,  rice,  because  they  often  fish  in  iioe 
fields.    See  Birds ;  Cranes ;  E^et 

PADEEN,  a  race  of  Ichthyophagists  dwellii« 
near  the  IimLus,  whom  Herodiilsis  describes  as 
hunters,  and  eating  raw  flesh ;  it  is  most  probable 
he  had  h^od  of  the  class  termed  Pardi,  the  hnnaers 
and  fowlers  to  this  day  <A  India. — Tod's  TV.  p.  1<47. 

PADEWAHEAN.  The  trade  of  the  Bugis  ^vritik 
New  Guinea  and  the  Eastern  Islands,  and  tlie 
trepang  fishery  on  the  north  coast  of  Australia^ 
are  carried  on  chiefly  in  vessels  called  Padewahlcaii. 
These  leave  Macassar  and  the  other  partsof  Celebes, 
for  the  Eastern  Islands,  during  the  westerly  mon* 
soon,  returning  with  the  S.E.  trade  wind. 

PADI.  Earn.,  Tah.  ;  also  Pari.  In  Madras,  a 
measure  of  capacity  =  |th  of  a  mareal,  contaming 
93*752  cubic  inches,  or  about  3  lbs.  6  os.  of  water. 
It  is  the  same  as  the  naU  It  is  also  a  measure  of 
weight  equal  to  100  palam  or  125  oz.  avoirdupoia. 
As  a  measure  of  capacity,  8  olluk  make  1  patn. 

PADIEIASU,  a  native  of  Kslandai,  who  was  one 
of  the  court  poets  of  Kegunatha  Setupati  of  Ram* 
nad,  A.D.  1686-1723.  His  principal  work,  Ton- 
damandala  Satakam,  contains  100  stanzas  in  pnoae 
of  the  Tonda  countrsr. 

PADIVIL  KOLOM,  a  round  tank  of  Ceylon  of 
great  dimensions. 

PADKA,  the  engraving  of  the  soles  of  two  feet 
on  the  top  of  a  tombstone,  to  mark  th^  tcanb  or 
samdi  of  a  Gosain.  It  is  also  called  QffmiptA 
and  Pagian.  Paduka,  footorints  of  a  JaiiSi  prteatL 

PADMA.  Sanse.  The  lotus,  Nefaimbium 
spedosum.  Padma  devi,  also  Padmavati,  oonoosi 
of  Vishnu,  a  tiUe  of  the  goddess  Lakshmi.  Padtna* 
nabba-swami,  a  name  of  Naiayana  in  the  Malealam 
country.  Padmasana,  a  lotus  seat.  P|dma«-wan, 
the  samd  lily  lake  of  the  Hindus. 

PADMANABHAM,  a  vilkge  in  the  T^sagapaten 
district,  Madras  presidency,  situated  in  lat  17**  66f 
N.,  k>ng.  dd""  19'  E.,  near  the  fort  of  Bimlbntaau 
Population  (1871),  558.  It  is  a  place  of  religioaB 
and  historic  interaeA,  containing  a  large  endowed 
Hindu  temple  of  much  local  cdtobrity,  and  mack* 
ing  the  scene  of  a  decisive  battle  f ouji^t  between 
Viziaram  Raj  of  Vizianagaram  uid  Oolonri 
Prendergast*s  force,  on  the  10th  of  Jmw  1794. 
Yiaiaram  Baj  was  defeated,  and  fell  with  moat  of 
the  principal  chiefs  of  the  country. — Imp,  Gaz, 

PADMANI,  daus^terofHamirSaak,theGhauhan 
raja  of  Chitor  in  the  18th  century.  She  was  very 
beautiful,  and  was  mairied  to  Bhun-ai,  unde  of  Ite 
young  prince  Laknm->si  of  Chitor,  and  proteetor  of 
the  kmsdom  during  his  minori^.  In  1275,  Bhim* 
si  was  lured  into  the  camp  of  AJa-ud-Dhiy  win 


PADMA  FURAKA. 


PAGAN. 


the  oorer  of  the  wairion,  who  had  to  fight 
and  mostly  fell,  and  Alm-ud-Dm  re- 
AiA-nd-Dm  letnrned  in  a.d.  1808,  «nd  the 
people,  deq^eiring  of  BoeoeflB,  leM^Ted 
tifes  nte  of  J<^iar.  In  tiuB  all  their  wires,  to 
mmdMr  of  setenl  thousands,  were  led  to 
Padmamcloemg  the  train.  Her 
hallowed  in  Bajpat  song,— her  beanty, 
ments,  and  destmction. 
PAOMA  PURANA,  a  rdi^ns  book  of  the 
fiBdoB.  It  oontains  6&,000  ali3»i  or  stanzas.  It 
li  hs  fb»  khsnda  or  books,  Tis.  the  8reshti*khanda, 
treats  of  ereation ;  Bhnmi-khanda,  on  the 
Swrnrpirkhanda^  onheayen;  Patak-kbanda, 
Hie  resions  bdow  Uie  earth ;  and  the  Uttara  or 
mda.  The  tone  is  strictly  Yaishnava,  and  in 
|Jh«  last-named  seetion  Sirs  and  Parvati  join  in 
I  vorriupping  Yishnn. — Dawjoi^ 

PADOMAN.  Maijlt.  a  oompass;  the  word 
^^^vwritten  Padomaa,  Pandoman,  Pandnman. 
i'nDOUK.  BuRM.  Pterocarpos  dalbeigioides, 
TI  Indiana.  Several  expenments  haye  been 
'lirrilie  ordnance  department  of  Madnys  to 
'  '  to  fitness  for  gon  carnages.  Prom  its 
mmin,  rendering  it  sosceptible 
«iihi^poliBb,andbesiityof  ooloor  snd  pslteni, 
ifc  appeals  to  be  well  suited  to  the  mannf  actors  of 
•diciBB  of  fiuniUifeu 

PADRI,  a  Portagnese  titokry  name  given  to 
«h0velifl^oasteaohersof  sUlttths,  to  the  Pkotestant 
«ad  Bonnsh  clergymen,  and  in  Smnatra  to  the 
Mnhsaunadan  teidben  of  Acheen.  These  last  are 
oUeAy  ^^^^^^^  oi  the  Menangkabao  states,  of  the 
interior  of  Somatra,  who  for  many  yeaxs  opposed 
the  adfsnoe  of  the  Dutch,  bat  are  now  cniefly 
oongrefliBtedinAdieen.  The  Padhraiof  theBom- 
hay  side  of  India  is  a  levied  tax  or  fee  for  the 


larai  aadgimif  presentedat  their  visits. 

pAOfiHAH.  Hind.  Aking,eqniyalenttothe 
Anhse  saltan ;  Padshahi,  roysl;  Adshah-sada,  a 
pcaaee;  also  written  Pacha,  Pasha,  Basha. 

PADSHAH  SALEP,  a  eommerdal  teim  for  a 
dn^  loAdy  imported  from  Bombay  into  Enidand. 
Iti  aooree  is  nnknown,  and  supposed  by  Dr.  Bird- 
wood  to  be  the  root  of  AipaiMas  sdsoendens. 

PADUA  GURUWA,  a  smaS  commnni^  of  nn- 
Inoed  oiWn  in  the  monntains  of  Udskind,  in 
Weitan  Uvah,  in  Ceylon,  who  profess  Moham- 
smdbidsBit  but  conform  to  Kandyan  customs. 

PJfiOILGNEUBON  PAUCIFLOBUM.  Bedd. 
Plidaifegslliv  Tak.  a  tree  abondant  on  banks  of 
on  the  South  Tfamevelly  snd  Travancore 
n,  np  to  nearly  4000  feet.    It  yields  a 

bara  reddish  timber,  whidi  is  nsed  for 

VniK^'^g  and  other  pnrposes,  and  for  walking- 

lefc&.--&ddosM,  FL  Sfio,  p.  98. 

PJBDEBIA  FCETIDA.    Linn. 

A|Mwyiiuiii  foradam,  Jncr. 
Savtrela  ohetta^     •    Tsl. 


»    •    •    • 


Gtowa  in  Bangsl  and  peninsolar  India.  It  hss 
a  vccy  offensfaronetid  smell,  and  the  roots  are  nsed 
■a  an  cmolie.— JBobe*.  i  p.  688. 

F^K>]IIA  plants  were  f ormedy  in  great  repute 
as  n  modieine;  and  Diosootides  gives  16  nsmes 
hj  wiibb  the  dnir  VM  known. 
VmoBikk  oorsUinat  Ud-salsp,  Himd.*  is  one  of 
of  Diosoesides.  Its  root  occors  as 
ittMMid,  woody  wassei,  with  a  biown- 
and  fibroos,  with  umsrous  fissures 
from  the  oenAre*    It  Is  used  by  native 


physicians  for  weakness,  palpitation,  and  asthma, 
and  to  fasten  round  the  nedc  of  children  to  pre* 
vent  asllmia.  Root  belieyed  to  be  antisnasmodic 
and  to  stimulate  the  secretion  of  milk  and  menses. 
It  is  said  to  become  more  efficacioos  the  longer  it 
is  kept 

Paeonia  moutan,  Mau-tan,  Chin.,  a  native  of 
China,  is  a  shrub,  of  which  several  varieties,  with 
beautiful  whitish  flowers  stained  with  {Ank,  are 
now  in  British  gardens.  The  P»onia  papavetacea 
has  a  broad  crimson  stain  at  the  base  of  each 
petal.  It  sprouts  so  eariy  in  the  spring,  that  if 
exposed  to  the  sun,  it  is  veiy  liable  to  be  cut  o£F 
by  the  late  frosts  of  England.  A  very  dwarf  kind 
(iq^parently  a  distinct  species)  has  finely-cut  leaves, 
ana  flowers  of  a  dsik  velvety  purple,  like  the 
Tuscany  rose.  This  the  Chinene  call  the  black 
moutan,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  which 
Lindley  named  PsBonia  atro-sanguinea.  Another 
kind,  called  tse,  or  purple,  has  double  flowers  of  a 
large  sise ;  this  is  probably  the  variety  repeated  to 
have  1000  petals,  and  wmeh  is  said  to  exist  only 
in  the  garden  of  the  emperor.  The  thhrd,  called 
Ian,  or  blue,  is  a  lilac  variety,  with  flowers  of  the 
colour  of  Wistaria  Sinensis.  There  are  others  of 
various  shades  of  purple,  perfecdy  distinct  from 
those,  and  equally  fine.  The  double  whites  sre 
also  numerous  and  handsoma  The  largest  of 
these  Dr.  lindley  has  named  P.globosa,  but  there 
are  four  or  five  others  nearly  ss  tlsrge  and  donble. 
Some  of  them  have  a  slight.'  lililc  tinge,  which 
gives  a  richnesa  to  the  c^iir:^.  The  m^t  expen* 
sive  is  one  called  wans,  of  ^ttsWy  by  the  Chinese ; 
it  is  a  straw-coloured  vane^'.iather  pretty,  but 
not  so  handsome  as  some  of  m  others, 

Pseonia  rubra.  !  "       . 

OUh-ehoh-yoh, .  •  Chin.  |  Chuen-choh,  i  .  .  ORiir. 
Tisu-oliih,     ...      „     I  ' 

Its  root  is  used  in  Chinese  medicine  as  a  canni- 
nativc-^mtA ;  Fortune's  Wanderings^  p.  821 ; 
RiddeU;  Eng.  Cyc;  PineeU. 

PAO.  Guj.,  Hind.,  Mahr.  A  fbot,  a  foot- 
mark. It  is  variously  niied  and  combined  to  mean 
intelligence,  sesroh.    Psggi,  a  searcher. 

PAGADAPU  OHBTTU.    Tel. 
MelsntheiarhamnoidetyB.  I  P.  retionktiia,  Pcir. 
Phyllanthiis  vitii  idoMs  A,  \  BrnparagndUy  .    .    Tkl. 

The  same  name  is  also  given  to  some  others 
with  red  berries,  as  P.  turbinatns,  etc.,  snd  Kke- 
wise  to  Sethia  Indies,  the  Telngu  name  of  which 
Boxbnrah  assigns  to  If.  torbinata. 

PAOAH.  Bind.,  Mahr.  State  soldiers,  house- 
hold troops ;  any  body  of  horse  undtf  a  com- 
mander. 

PAOAN,  a  mined  Burmese  town,  in  lat  21f  10^ 
N.,  long.  94'' 84' E.  Captain  Tule  found  the  Hetaik 
(tf  its  srehiteeture  of  Hmdu  origin;  and  it  is  known 
that  Anoratha  Saumen,  when  he  established 
Buddhism  in  Pagan,  buih  all  its  paffodas  snd 
temples  after  the  exact  models  of  nose  then 
existing  in  Thatnnff  or  Satung,  of  the  same  sise, 
and  in  the  ssme  oraer.  Such  is  the  testimony  of 
Talaing  traditk>n,  and  he  believes  of  Talaing 
history.  The  name  of  this  town  is  slso  written 
Paghim,  and  it  was  a  royal  dly  about  A.D.  700. 
The  remains  of  800  to  1000  Buddfast  temples 
are  to  be  seen,  the  most  rsmaikaMe  beuag  the 
Ananda,  Tha-pin-yaor  Thaa*pin-yu,  Qanda-ftlen, 
and  Dhamayangyee. 

Qemda^Pttkn  signifies  the  throne  of  Gaudama. 
H«ght,  180  feet    It  is  oraotform  m  pka,  and  is 
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PAGGl. 


PA£K)DA. 


T«i7  GonBEHcaoiu  in  t/ppnuibmg  FagBii  from  the 
floathwtfo.  It  has  nnmeroiiB  pinnftdbfl  aad  ft  tftll 
centnl  spize;  it  is  aeen  glistening  with  its  white 
stqcoo-uke  piaster  far  down  the  Ir&wadi  river, 
rifling  like  s  dim  vision  of  Milan  cathednL  It  is 
compact  in  stnicture,  and  deyated  in  proportion  to 
its  milk.  It  has  s  massiTe  hasement,  with  porches, 
and  rising  above  in  a  pjramidal  gradation  of 
terraces,  crowned  by  a  qwe  Tee.  FVom  the  top 
of  the  terrace,  jnst  below  the  spire,  is  a  fine 
prospect  of  the  vast  field  of  ruined  temples,  stretdi- 
uig  ncvth-east  and  south-west. 

The  Ancmda  temple  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest 
Ananda  means  the  Infinite.  The  plan  m  the 
buildinff  is  a  square  of  neariy  200  feet,  having  on 
each  Bide  a  projecting  vestibule,  which  converti  it 
into  a  peif  ^  Greek  croas.  These  vestibules  are 
lower  in  perpendicular  height  than  the  body  of 
the  temple,  which  rises  to  35  feet  in  two  pain  of 
windows.  Above  this  rise  six  successive  terraces, 
diminiflhing  as  they  ascend,  connected  by  carved 
converging  roofs,  the  last  teirace  just  affording 
space  enough  for  the  spire  which  crowns  the 
edifice.  The  gilded  Tee  caps  the  whole  at  a 
height  of  168  feet  above  the  ground.  The  outer 
comdor  is  roofed  with  a  continuous  flying  buttress 
abutting  on  to  the  massive  outer  walls. 

7^t-pta-y«,  or  Omniscient,  is  the  second  areat 
temple  of  Pog^>  «i^d  is  stated  to  have  been  built 
about  A.D.  1100.  It  fonns  a  massy  square  edifice 
of  200  feet  on  each  side,  rising  to  a  height  of  210 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  cmracteristic  of  the 
Thai-pin-yu  is  the  elongation  of  the  building,  before 
any  considerable  diminutioa  of  mread  takes  place, 
and  also  the  position  of  the  principal  shrine,  which 
stands  high  above  the  ground.  There  is  first  a 
spacious  twoHBtoreyed  basement,  similar  to  that  of 
the  Ananda,  then  two  receding  terraces,  but  here 
the  usual  gradation  is  interrupted.  The  third 
terrace,  instead  of  rising  by  terraces,  l&e  the 
others,  projects  at  one  leap  aloft  to  a  height  of 
some  60  feet  in  a  truly  massive  and  stupendous 
cubical  donjon,  elongated  again  at  the  top  by  a 
renewal  of  the  nyramidal  gradation  of  terraces, 
and  the  usual  culminating  spire.  Colonel  Fytche 
(p.  81)  suggests  that  there  was  an  Upper  Pagan, 
near  Fagoung,  and  a  Lower  Pagan,  in  lat.  21^  12' 
N.,  on  the  banks  of  the  IrawadL — Fergusson,  p.  618 ; 
YuUi  ^(dk6,  p.  30. 

PAGGL  Hun>.,  from  Pag,  a  foot  A  village 
servant  in  Qnjerat  and  the  N.W.  of  India,  who 
traces  thieves  by  their  footprints.  Mr.  Elphinstone 
(p.  192)  relates  that  one  was  employed  to  pursue 
a  man  who  had  carried  off  themate  belonging  to 
a  regimental  mess  at  Kaira.  He  tnu^ednim  to 
Ahmadafaad,  12  or  14  miles,  lost  him  among  the 
weU«-trodden  streets  of  that  city,  but  recovered 
bis  traoes  on  reaching  the  opposite  gate,  and, 
though  long  foiled  by  the  fugitive's  running  up 
tbd  water  of  a  rivulet,  he  at  hgb  came  up  with 
bimt  and  recovered  the  property,  after  a  chase  of 
from  20  to  30  miles.  The  skill  of  many  of  the 
peggi  in  Gu|erat  is  remarkable.  Tiiey  measure 
wUti  a  string  everr  trace  of  the  impression  of  the 
foot,  and  make  observations  with  a  sense  whieli 
prac^iee  rendsrs  very  acute.  The  moment  the 
pbject  of  then  puisiiit  is  traoed  to  a  village,  the 
strmff  and  all  the  remarks  are  delivered  to  its 
pagit  who  pnianes  the  ohaae  tiU  ha  finds  the  thief 
IT  mnrdiiar,  or  till  he  lodgeihhn  in  another  village. 


In  the  Jbalawar  distriet,  the  property  stoten  ai 
the  thief  must  be  produced,  and  the  pnfisi 
trace  the  pag  or  footprints  are  thera  £e  . 
famous,  hi  Sind,  also,  the  paggi  was  akUled. 
chapraasi,  who  had  gone  off  with  a  conoi 
sum  of  money,  was  traced  by  his  pag  fraia 
to  Bahulnur,  where  he  was  arrested,  bcongU 
back,  and  punished  for  the  theft  Bu 
relates  some  curious  facts  concerning  the 

of  the  Arabs  in  tracing  of  footsteps  or  athV,^ 

which  they  seem  to  possess  in  eonumm  writb 
free  Indians  of  America,  with  this  diffevei 
that  in  the  American  woods  the  impujSMloii 
made  upon  ffrsss,  in  Aralna  mm  sand. — Rob.  Ih 
il  D.  176;  E^hin,  p.  192;  Malcolm,  CeiK.  ImSm 

PAGLAN.     Hind.     The  sculptured  soles  si 
feet  on  the  tombsttmes  of  Saddhu  Hindus. 

PAGODA. 


Tae-dee,  Po-ya, 
Bhoo-ra,  Po-nh, 
KoU,  .... 


BUBM. 

Tam. 


Ii0Wa1, 
But-kadah, 
Bat-khttOB,  Murat, 


XJbdu. 


This  is  a  term  by  which  Europeans  designala 
the  religious  temples  of  the  Hindus  and  Bodobisto 
of  India,  Further  India,  China,  and  Japan.     The 
pagodas   of    Hindus   and   Buddhists,    and    the 
mosques  and  tombs  of  Muhammadsna,  aire  of  ins* 
portanoe  in  the  architectural   history   of    tfaeae 
countries,  being  numerous,  and  almost  the 
structures  whidi  have  surrived  through  the 
vdutions  of  dynasties  and  religions.    Hie  n 
has  been  variously  derived, — ^from  Muhammsdaa 
authority,  as  But-kada,  horn  But,  an  idoU  sad 
Eada,  a  temple.    It  may  have  been  applied  in  the 
S.  of  India  from  Dhatugarhha  or  Ddi  and  Gopa, 
a  Buddhist  shrine,  a  reUo  receptacle.      It  mw 
also  be  from  Pe  or  Pei,  Tajl,  a  devil,  and  Gnd^ 
Tbl.,  a  temple.  Some  of  the  Hindu  and  BnddhHt 
temples  are  magnificent.    The  most  oosdy  pagoda 
in  British  India  is  that  built  by  Bimul  Bah  ooa  a 
spur  of  the  Aiavalli  mountains.    The   site  eost 
sixty  lakhs  to  level,  and  it  took  fourteen  yeacs  la 
building,  at  a  cost  of  ei^teen  kror  of  rupees, 
perhapsin  all  twenty  millions  sterling,    ^le  toon 
celebiated  of  those  of  peninsular  India  are  at 
Achaveram,  Ohellumbrum,  Oonjeveram,  Jagaiutfa, 
Seringham,  Tripati,  Trivadi.  Yerdaobellam,  and 
Wariore.    Trinomally  is  222  feet  high.    The  whole 
exterior  of  many  of  the  largest  ^  the  Bmanese 
pagodas  (Buddhist)  is  gilt    In  the  oanital,  aone 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  elaborate  khyonn^a  or 
priests'  houses  are  covered  witii  the  richest  andmost 
ornate  gilding  from  top  to  bottom ;  and  in  t^^ms 
cases  the  cost  of  gilding  alone,  for  a  sing^  build- 
ing, has  exceeded   £10,000  sterliuff.     On    ^ 
occsEBon  of  festivals,  also,  it  is  a  prevailing 
among  the  Burmans  to  attach  to  their  i  _ 
leaves  of  gold,  even  when  the  building  generally 
is  not  ^t^  wbkdi  is  the  origin  of  the  U^  prti^hfs 
of  gildmg  seen  on  the  temples  near  every  village 
of  any  size  or  wealth. 

The  prominent  parts  of  the  HindUi  templea  are 
the  Gopura  or  Torana,  the  gateway;  aB4  the 
Kalasa,  with  the  Mora  and  KaagnL 

The  arddteotural  form  of  the  p«e**lM  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  India  have  disthmtiye  forms. 

The  Draridian  temples  at  MahaveUipur,  l^joret 
Madura,  are  in  storerra  with  cells;  tbaae  cf  Bengal 
present  no  traoe  of  utilitasianiBmy  ne  pillacs  es 
pjbsters,  no remmisosnoe of  habitataoas, tetlsMe 
a  po^gonal  baaa^  and  all  the  lines  of  the  pyTPnid 
or  aim  are  enrfilinear. 


U 


PAOODA. 


FAQODA. 


TIm  chief  Dnndiui  templei  «re  at  Chellam- 
CombiooBiUD,  Ck>DJeTenus,  BamigBenm, 
^•9  Seringihiin,  Tuijare,  TinneyeUr,  Tiraya- 
Y^QoT^  Peroor,  Yijajaoagary  Ayaoea,  Koyil, 
paiam,  Tanimangalamy  Hahabalipimin, 
',  aodotliere. 
Hie  mined  temple  at  Ghellambnun  ia  sappoaed 
httve  been  deoieated  to  Suhramanya.  Aa  it 
mmr  erists  it  waa  built  at  interYak  from  a.d.  927 
^the^rwr  1685;  it  baa  a  hall  S40 feet  by  180 
[4P«t,  vith  1000  oolamnai  eadi  of  a  nagle  ffranite 
I  Hone,  and  all  omamented.  A  temple  to  ranrati 
pfiMar  the  hall 

ISmyaliv,  80  mJlea  W.  of  Madiaa,  baa  a  doable 
of  I^vidiaii  form  dedicated  to  Siva  and 
eoofloit,  atanding  in  a  doiatered  court,  which 
192  feet  by  150  feet  oyer  all,  and  baa 
«Be  gopnxa  in  front.  Thia  baa  afterwarda  been 
^ndoafg  in  a  ooort  meaaming  470  feet  each  way, 
vith  two  goporan^  and  containing  numberless 
fitde  ahiinea  and  porchea ;  and  aafasequently  the 
I  aidoaed  in  a  court  940  feet  by  701 
with  fiye  goporaa  and  aeyeral  important 
wpop^"*-  diem  a  ball  with  688  columns. 
QeoDAam  temple,  near  Trichinopoly,  ia  a  small 
inOage  Same,  bat  with  six  enclosores,  the  inner- 
poat  encfawQg  a  haU  450  feet  by  ISO  feet,  with 
1000  (960?^  colnmna,  each  of  a  single  block  of 
gnwifee,  ana  all  elaborately  caryed.  Each  en- 
alofliiw  waa  intended  to  hare  four  gopona.  The 
mkr  wall  that  cnclosoo  all  measorea  2475  feet  by 
S880  leei.  It  has  foar  great  ooter  gopuraa.  The 
MffUiSBB  one  kodiBg  to  the  riyer  and  to  Trichino- 
foly  meaaana  ISO  feet  in  width  by  100  feet  in 
mffh^  and  ia  one  of  the  most  imposing  masses  in 
&liidia»  and  iaseyere  and  in  good  taate  throogh* 
mL  There  are  ia  all  14  or  15  great  gate  toweneu 
Ais  graat  Vaishnaya  temple  at  Seiingham  owes 
an  ita  magnifieenae  to  bqildings  erected  daring 
the  Naik  dynaaty,  aj>.  1532-1742. 

Near  the  Vaiahnaya  temple  of  Sri  Bangam  ia 
ana  dpdinaiH  to  Jombnkeawajra,  a  title  of  Siya. 
^  anhitoctoral  beaaty  it  far  sorpasses  the  Vaiah- 
saya  atcuctnre. 

The  pagrda  at  Tricollore  in  S.  Aroot  is  hand- 
sone,  and  many  natiyea  of  6.  India  retire  to  this 
town  to  apenfd  the  evening  of  their  dm, 

CoDieyefam  ia  said  to  haye  been  at  nrst  founded 
br  A'V^"^^*'i  the  illegitimate  eon  of  Kdotunga 
£lMa»  in  the  11th  or  12th  centary,  and  to  haye 
WfiB"if^>*^  Combaoonum  aa  the  capital  of  Chola- 
«.^.>^io«%  Qreat  and  little  Conjeyeram  are 
aontjgnoaa  towna.  There  is  a  Saiva  and  a  Yaiah- 
■ayn  pagoda.  The  great  temple  at  Great  Con- 
japoiann  baa  aome  large  gopmraa,  also  a  hall  of 
lOOO  aolnmna,  aeyenl  la^  and  fine  mantapaa 
U  ia  o^  to  haye  been  at  one  time  a  Jaina  pagoda. 
VeUose  baa  a  temple  inside  the  f ort^  whi<m  has 
oonyevted  into  an  anenaL  It  baa  one  of  the 
^Vlga^t  aa  well  aa  one  of  the  oldest  porches 
anti^aa  in  the  aooth,  with  many  Yali  and 
wanion.  The  pioroh  ia  aoppoaed  to  be 
(d  dato  A*D.  1360.  The  Imgam  there  indicatea  ita 
tedlcaiifin  to  Siya. 

Aapiitoy  baa  two  templea,  one  nowin  oae  dedi* 
ea*ad  In  VlAna,  the  other,  deaertedi  on  the  banks 
rfllnimliibbimiiim  liiis  It  baa  two  goporaa,  one 
el  theqi  nafiniabeo,  the  wbole  of  the  perpendioolar 
pii#nQV«ad  wiOi  the  inoat  elabcrate  figure  seolp- 
iMi^  iS^  Wtth  asqufaite  ahaiynesa  and  ^reoiaion 
in n <»•»  ctoaa gwMwi  horablaBda  Mokmariah 


and  taat^ul  style, — two  handsome  temples  eUbor- 
atdy  deccrated  with  sculptures  representiBg 
Hindu  n^ythological  eyents.  Among  the  baa« 
rehefs  ia  a  figure  holding  a  Grecian  bow,  rare^ 
seen  in  Hindu  sculptures. 

Combaconum  baa  a  temple  dedicated  to  Sri 
Bama,  and  there  ia  a  small  but  fine  gopura  in  the 
town  84  feet  across  and  ISO  feet  in  height. 

Madura  has  many  temples,  moat  of  which  were 
erected  during  the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of 
the  tenth  Naik  king,  Trimul  Naik,  a.d.  1621-1657. 
The  moat  impcwtant  was  a  choultry,  which  he 
erected  at  a  coat  of  a  million  sterling,  between 
1623  and  1645,  to  receiye  the  presiding  deity  when 
taken  in  procession.  Its  hall  is  333  feet  long  by 
105  feet  wide.  The  facade  of  its  hall  ia  sculptured 
with  the  monater-Hke  Yali  and  mounted  warriors. 
In  front  of  the  choultry  is  a  gopura  left  uncompleted 
by  the  same  king.  The  sanctuary  of  the  great 
temple  is  said  to  haye  been  built  ny  Yiswanath, 
the  first  Naik  king,  A.D.  1520,  but  it  owea  all  ita 
magnificence  to  Muttn  Virma,  the  eldest  brother 
of  Trimul  Naik,  and  to  Tiunul  Naik,  162^1657. 
It  baa  a  hall  of  1000  (985)  oolumna,  whose  mar* 
yelloualy  elaborated  sculptures  surpasa  those  iA 
any  other  known  temple  halL  There  ia  a  snudl 
shnne  dedicated  to  Minakshi,  the  tutehury  goddess. 
The  Perumal  pagoda  at  Madura  waa  erected  in 
the  18th  century- 

The  great  pagoda  at  Tan  jore  was  oonyerted  by 
the  French  armies  in  1777  into  an  arsenal,  and 
baa  not  been  re-ap|ffopriated  to  sacred  purpoeea. 
The  temple  standa  m  a  courtyard  500  feet  squarei 
the  distance  between  the  ^teway  and  the  temple 
being  broken  by  the  shnne  of  the  bull  Nai^ 
The  perpendicular  part  of  ita  base  meaaorea  82 
feet  square,  and  is  two  storeys  in  hiught,  of  simple 
outline.  Aboye  this  the  pyraoiid  rises  in  13 
storeys  to  the  summit,  which  is  crowned  by  a 
dome,  and  reaching  a  hei^t  of  190  feet  All 
the  sculptures  on  the  gopuraa  belong  to  the 
religion  of  Vishnu,  while  eyerything  in  the  court- 
yard is  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Siva.  It 
IS  supposed  to  haye  been  erected  by  Kadu  Vettiya 
Soran  or  Cholan,  a  king  reigning  at  Conjeyeram 
in  the  b^giuning  of  the  14th  oentury.  Beaidea 
the  great  temple  and  the  Nandi  pofch,  there  are 
aeyeral  other  smaller  shrines  in  the  enckMure,  one 
of  which,  dedicated  to  Subramanya,  a  son  of  Siya^ 
though  small,  ia  aa  exquisite  a  piece  of  decoratiye 
architecture  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  south  of  India. 
The  bull  and  thia  temple  aire  of  the  15th  or  16th 
centuries. 

At  Tinneyelly  ia  a  double  temple :  the  great 
square,  being  508  feet  by  378  feet,  ia  diyided  into 
two  equal  portiona,  of  which  one  is  dedicated  to 
the  god  Siya,  and  the  other  to  hia  consort  Panrati, 
with  three  gatewaya  to  each.  Ita  great  hall  baa 
1000  columns,  a  forest  of  piUars. 

Bamisseiam  temnle,  on  the  ishmd  of  Bamiaser 
at  Paumben,  ia  enclosed  in  an  outer  wall  868  feet 
long  by  672  feet^  and  20  feet  in  height,  with  fovr 
ffopuraa  built  entirely  of  stone,  three  of  them 
bemg  unfinished.  Its  corridoKB  extend  to  4000 
feet  in  length,  are  20  to  30  feet  broad,  and 
about  80  feet  high.  Each  pillar  or  pier  ia  oom* 
pound,  with  ridi  elaborate  deajgua.  The  eantral 
corridor  ia  700  feet  long.  It  ia  aoppoaed  to  have 
been  begun abont the  year  1560.  Asmaflyiflmna 
in  the  west  ia  akme  ol  oldar  date.  It  ia  now 
daivotad  to  Siyik 
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Vijayanafiar  is  built  on  the  Tamlmdra  riTer.  A 
oity  is  said  to  have  been  foonded  there  in  A.D.  1118 

Sr  Yijaya  Sayal,  but  only  as  a  dependency  of  the 
yaore  Saj!  The  Muhammadana  in  a.d.  1810 
had  atruck  down  the  kin^om  of  Hoiaala  BeUala, 
and  destaroyed  their  eajntal  Hullabid ;  in  1822. 
Warangal  waa  finally  destroyed  by  them,  and 
Bakka  and  Hanhara,  princea  of  Waiangal,  re- 
establiahed  thems^ea  at  Vijayanagar.  For  two 
hundred  yeara  it  maintained  a  fipuiant  struggle 
aeainat  the  Baiunani  and  Adal  Bhahi  kings  of 
Ahmadnaggur  and  Bijamur.  The  period  of  ita 
greatest  prosperity  was  between  the  aoeession  of 
Krishna  Dera,  a.d.  1508,  and  the  death  of  AchutTa 
Rayal,  1542  ;  and  it  is  to  thar  reigns  that  uie 
finest  monumenta  of  the  citT  must  be  ascribed.  In 
1565  it  waa  finally  taken  by  the  Muhammadana, 
and  it  has  ever  since  continued  in  ruins.  There 
is  no  other  city  in  India  where  ruins  exist  in  such 
numbers.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  remains  is 
an  unfinished  temple  dedicated  to  Vitoba,  a  local 
manifestation  cd  Vishnu.  It  was  commenced  by 
Aohutya  Sayal,  a.d.  1529-1542.  The  principal 
part  is  ita  porch  of  granite,  oaired  with  a  boldnesa 
and  expression  of  power  nowhere  aurpaased  by 
buildings  of  its  class. 

Mahavellipore,  aouth  of  Madras,  on  the  sea- 
ahove,  is  famed  for  ita  monolithic  temples  or  raths. 
There  are  inscriptions  in  Sanskrit,  and  their  date 
seems  to  have  been  not  later  than  the  7th  century. 
They  hare  been  formed  out  of  the  solid  rook,  and 
on  one  of  the  oldest  the  Hindu  deities  are  sculp- 
tuvedf  the  gods  being  represented  with  four  arms. 
One  of  Uiem,  the  Arjuna  rath,  is  nearly  finished, 
and  was  intended  to  contam  a  celL  There  are  also 
some  excavated  cares ;  and  at  Saluvan  Kuppam, 
two  miles  north  of  Maharellipore,  is  a  oavo  with 
ten  tiger  heads  at  ita  entrance. 

EUora  Kailas  cave  has  a  model  of  a  complete 
tiemple  of  the  Dravidian  style,  standing  in  a 
eou^aid,  and  consisting  of  a  vimana  between 
80  and  90  feet  in  height,  preceded  by  a  large 
square  porch  supported  by  16  columns ;  before  tfis 
stands  a  detached  jwrch,  reached  by  a  bridgjo,  and 
in  front  of  all  stands  the  gateway,  which  is  in  like 
manner  connected  with  the  laat  pordi  by  a  bridge, 
the  whole  being  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  standing 
in  a  court  dug  around  the  temj^  in  the  sloping 
aide  of  the  hUl,  about  100  feet  deep  at  its  inmost 
aide,  and  half  that  height  at  the  entrance  or  gopura, 
the  floor  of  the  pit  being  150  feet  wide  and  270 
leet  in  length ;  and  in  the  centre  of  this  rectangular 
court  stands  the  temple.  There  are  also  two 
pillars  or  dipdan  (lamp  pillars)  left  standing  on 
eaehdde  of  the  detached  pordi,  and  two  elephants 
about  the  siee  of  life.  Ail  round  the  court  there 
is  a  peristylar  dmster,  with  cells  and  some  halls. 
The  completeness  of  this  cave  never  fails  to  strike 
the  beholder  with  astonishment. 

In  the  Qan  jam  district,  the  Hindu  temples  are 
formed  by  a  group  of  rather  low  buildings,  in 
some  caaes  detached,  in  others  joined,  each  with 
a  Ipmduated  pyramidal  roof,  tenninating  in  an 
ornamental  oonical  cupola. 

in  Korthem  India,  from  Orissa  to  the  foot  of 
the  fiimalaora,  tiie  lUndu  templea,  with  scarcely 
a  aing^  exception,  are  rectangular  in  plan  and 
evhioal  in  the  fotm  of  their  body,  ki  Southern 
India,  also,  the  square  temple  is  the  rule. 

The  Dhaimaala  temples  of  the  Sikhs  are,  in 
general,  plain  boikUnga.    They  av&  bdit  by  lioh  |  of  water -^oaUed  koond,  circular  irdk,  and 
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men,  or  by  several  uniting  to  defray  tlie 

They  have  a  flat  roof,  and  are  suflicientljr 

to  accommodate  a  multitude  of  attendaata,  who 

sit  or  stand  during  worship.    Images  are  banUied. 

The  bunga  or  temples  at  Amritsar,  sarromidin^ 

the  holy  tank,  are  fine  buildings;  each,  mial  or 

association  of  Bikhs  has  a  separate  bunga. 

Pagodaa  of  Barma  are  chiefly  relic  receptaelea, 
vis.  dat-dau,  rdics  of  a  Buddha  or  Rahanda ;  paree- 
bau-ga,  implementa  or  garments  of  Badcuia  or 
other  sacrea  person ;  dhamma,  books  or  texts  ;  and 
the  ou-deit-tea  contain  statues  of  Buddha.  The 
Buddhists  of  Burma,  at  Prome  and  Rangoon,  have 
erected  macnifioent  temples  for  their  ^worahipi, 
with  much  detail,  but  witn  a  grandeur  of  dimefi- 
sions  that  prevents  the  thought  of  puerQiCy.  The 
great  colossal  figures  of  the  pagodaa  at  Raogoon 
and  Prome  are  magnificent  atructnres.  That  at 
Rangoon,  built  on  the  most  elevated  part  of  a 
great  laterite  ridge,  towers  majeatically  above 
all  surrounding  objects. 

The  finest  architectural  remains  in  Burma  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  deserted  city  of  Pagan,  bat 
many  of  the  most  magnificent  have  been  greatly 
shattered  by  earthquakes.  The  bow  and  the 
pointed  arch,  as  well  as  the  flat  and  the  CEronlar, 
have  been  in  uae  lon^  before  their  employmeait 
in  India.  Modem  buddings  are  chiefly  of  wood. 
Palaces  and  monasteries,  carved  with  extraotdm- 
ary  richnesa  of  detail,  and  often  gilt  all  over, 
prasent  an  aspect  of  barbaric  splendour.  The 
dhagobas,  relic  chambers,  which  form  at  once  the 
objects  and  the  localities  of  Buddhist  worahip,  are 
aloaost  the  only  brick  structures  now  ereeted,  and 
these  are  (rften  gilt  all  over ;  £40,000  are  said  to 
have  been  expended  on  a  single  temple.  The 
ordinary  buildings  are  chiefly  built  of  bamboo  and 
thatched  with  grass,  and  well  raised  frona.  the 
ground  on  piles.  In  carving,  the  Burmese  artieaaa 
give  full  scope  to  the  woricmg  of  a  luxuriant  and 
whimsical  fancy. 

Chinese  joss-houses  are  simple  stmotures,  but 
ornamental  from  their  pleasingly  oontmated 
colouring. 

In  the  common  form  of  a  Hindu  temple,  the 
adytum  containing  the  object  of  worship  is  in- 
variably covered  with  a  *sikar,'  or  bell-shaped 
spire;  the  mandap,  or  ante-chamber,  ia  open, 
and  containa  in  templea  of  Siva  a  figure  oi  the 
attendant  bull  Nandi.  Yaoshnava  templea,  espeei- 
alfy,  have  frequently  two  ante-chambers,  in  iraieh 
case  the  first  is  open  and  the  second  dosed.  Tlieee, 
as  also  the  temples  of  the  Jain  religioD,  have 
occasionaDy  three  sinres,  the  centre  one 
higher  than  the  other  two.  The  temple  is 
rounded  bv  a  Dharmsala,  or  house  of 
modation  for  attendants  and  wordiippevs.  The 
surroimding  structure  is,  however,  still  sometiines, 
especially  in  Jain  temples,  formed  of  numerous 
small  spire-covered  shrines,  and  the  lodging^ouaes 
are  in  that  case  detached,  but  the  WMle  mass  ef 
buildings  is  frequentiy  encircled  by  a  fortified 
wall.  A  large  temple  presents,  in  f  aii,  the  a{^Mar- 
ance  of  a  village;  the  auxiliaiy  buildings  look 
like  substantial  private  housee,  but  are  more 
liberally  adorned  with  carved  woodwoik;  and 
sometimes  nearly  the  wlM^e  exterior  of  thena  is 
covered  with  rude  paintings,  repveaui^nig  mar- 
riage or  other  domestic  feetivala,  or  morafirequently 
the  adiievemeuts  of  the  goda.    Small 
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wmr  or  bowlee,  and  aometoiMB  majaitic 
•re  tlie  mora  or  leas  indispeiiaftl^le  aecom* 
»lB  of  plaoes  dedicftted  to  the  reKgion  of 
,,p.^  ffiodoi.    Like  the  Ghriatian  chorehee  of  the 
Ividdle  am*  the  Hindn  templeB  of  GajerKi  are 
^Med  m  sitiiatioDB  highlj  faToored  by 
The  awfol  gloom    of   the  grove,  the 
beauty  of  the  momitam  glen,  Uie  bright- 
off  the  rivcv'a  bank,  the  wildneoBof  the  cloud- 
jBnikjped  peak,  or  the  aolemn  eafan  of  the  ocean 


of  which  the  ratigions  of  Siva 
ci  Adinatfi  fnlly  avail    The  offidating  priests 
in  the  templeB  of  Siva,  nsoally  Gosai;  in 
of  Yidmo,  Brahmans  or  Viragi ;  in  temples 
•f  l>evi,  hnr  caste  Brahmansor  GosaL    The  pnest 
In  a  Jain  temple  may  be  of  any  caste,  wiui  the 
—  '--     provisMm  that  he  be  not  a  Srawak,  or 
ef  that  religion.    Low  caste  Brahmans, 
the  class  catted  Bhojak,  are  frequently 
eaiploiyed.    The  Goni  are  members  of  a  monastic 
etdieririUcfa  follows  Siva.  They  wear  orange-tawny 
iiBthes,  and  the  tikk,  or  sectarian  mark  upon 
fteir  foreheads,  is  hotiaOtttal*    The  Viragi  is  a 
▼aishnava  monk,  and  wears  a  white  dress  and  a 
peipeudicnlar  tikk.    Those  who  are  servants  of 
Dtoo  add  to  the  tilak  a  chandlo  or  zed  spot, 
with  a  prepaialaon  of  tormeriCi    The  Jain 
is  eommaniy  called  a  Jati,  bat  the  general 
applymg  to  all  these   orders  is  uat  of 
Sanyad,  or  ascetic  The  Ssnyasi  are  often  p^RMns 
who  have  lost  their  property,  or  have  been  deprived 
of  thdr  children,  or  sosered  some  other  ealaodty, 
against  which  tiiey  have  not  had  resolation  to 
hearsik    l%e  intended  redose  havin|^  arran^ 
vfthagittfi,  or  monkish  dignitary,  for  his  reception 
into  the  order,  and  having  ascertained  the  favonr- 
abis  daj  by  astrological  calcolation,  breaks  the 
SMied  ootd,  if  he  M  of  the  regenerate  classes, 
lemovea  the  hair  of  his  head,  assumes  the  mon- 
astic dfOBO,  and  with  alms  and  prayers  receives 
initiation.     The  Sanvasi  are,  however,  sometimes 
eenseecatedatanearlyage;  a  powm  who  despairs 
ef  laving  children  not  unfreqnently  vows  to  con- 
seecaie  one  son,  if  two  be  granted  to  his  prayers ; 
sad  aoKMBg  the  Jains,  when  disdples  are  scarce, 
as  thi7  f  reqoently  are,  the  monks  purchase  children 
lor  the  pamae  of  initiating  them.    The  markings 
which  ubida  sects  place  on  their  fordieads  are 
sUoded  to  by  Moses,   Leviticus  zix.  28:   ^Te 
ihsU  Bo4  make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the 
deed,  nor  print  any  marlw  upon  you :  I  am  the 
LonL*    fiishq>  Patrick  notes  that  this  imprinting 
of  aaika  or  signatures  was  understood  to  be  fixing 
a  had^  or  chmcteristic  of  the  person^s  being  de- 
voted to  aoone  false  dei^.-^Fergussony  pp.  S34-874; 
Mamm;  Moot;  Yule;  Forbes^  Rasamala^  il  p.  811 ; 
Ekiory  of  the  Fonjab^  L  p.  123.  See  Java;  Mat'h. 
PAGODA. 

SsBy Hind.  |  Yarsha,  Vancsn**  Sanbx. 

Pagoda,  a  gold  coin  that  was  cnrrent  in  Madras 
isAii  towards  the  middle  of  the  19th  centu^.  The 
dativation  of  its  name,  pagoda,  though  it  is  of 
aodmi  origin,  is  veiy  obscure.  Piinsep  derived 
the  tena  Iram  the  pyramidal  t^nple  depicted  on 
one  aUb  of  the  coin,  and  this  would  araear  to  be 
tlw  geaenl  opinion.  Bartc^meo,  who  lived  in 
8outhen  India  from  1776  to  1789,  called  the  coin 
Bbagavadi,aad  states  that  it  waa  improperly  called 
by  the  Europeans  pagode  or  pagoda.  Bhagavadi 
or  Bhagavatt  is  one  of  the  names  of  Durga  or 
Fsrrati,  whose  image  used  to  be  shown  on  the 


ooin,  and  as  Bartolomeo  was  a  good  linguist,  his 
etymology  of  the  term  is  probaUj  correct.  The 
Esst  India  Company's  pagodas,  with  the  figure  of 
a  temple  on  one  side,  were  comparativelv  modem, 
and  it  seems  more  probable  that  this  device  was 
adopted  on  account  of  the  prevaUing  European 
name  for  the  ooin,  than  that  the  name  arose  nom 
the  device.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
different  classes  into  which  the  coins  described 
have  been  divided  :— (1)  Buddhist  coins,  (2^ 
Ghalukva  coins,  (8^  Konambavadi  coins,  (4) 
coins  of  the  Gajapati  dynasty,  or  elephant  loras, 
(5)  the  Lingayat  pagoda,  (6)  Yiiayanagar  or 
Bijanagar  pagodas,  (7)  the  Gandikota  pagoda, 
(8)  the  Chittuldroog  pagoda,  (9)  the  Travancore 
pagoda,  (10)  East  India  Company's  pagodas,  (11) 
Adoni  pagodas,  (12)  Mysore  pagodas.  Latterly, 
the  varieties  of  these  coins  became  very  numerous, 
so  that  their  discrimination  at  the  present  day 
is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  The  immediate 
prototype  of  the  pagoda  is  a  globular  punch- 
struck  coin  believea  to  be  of  Buddhist  origm.  It 
was  known  to  some  of  the  people  of  S.  India  as 
the  Varaha  or  Yaragan,  from  the  practice  of  the 
ancient  Cbalnkya  dynasty  of  stamping  their  coins 
with  the  figure  of  the  boar  incarnation  or  avatar 
of  Vishnu,  varaha  mudra  meaning  boar  stamped. 
The  same  figure  appears  aa  the  signet  of  the  rajas 
of  that  country  in  some  old  copper  grants  of  hmds 
in  the  Mai^ensie  collection.  A  non  seems  to  have 
been  half  a  pagoda.  In  Tanjore  the  revenue 
accounts  were  Kept  in  pon,  panam,  and  kasu,  but 
the  modem  value  of  a  pon  was  R.  1.9.  The 
Tamil  name  for  gold  is  ponna.  With  the 
Canarese-speaking  raoe  the  term  honnu  meant 
gold ;  two  nonna  were  equal  to  one  varaha ;  and 
the  term  honna  (bun)  was  adopted  by  the  Muham" 
madan  conquerors  for  the  com  which  the  British 
call  a  pagoda.  The  Hindu  name  probably  varied 
according  to  the  ima^^e  of  the  coin ;  thus  we  find 
the  Bama  tanka  having  the  device  of  Rama  and 
his  attendants,  and  the  matsya  bun  of  Yijayana- 
gar  witii  four  fish  on  the  obvonse.  Other  pagodas 
have  Yisbnu,  Jaganath,  Yencateswar,  etc.,  on 
them.  Those  with  three  swami  or  figures  are  of 
the  best  gold,  and  were  valued  tea  per  cent  higher 
than  the  common  pagoda.  The  canteroy  pagoda 
is  named  from  Kanthirava  or  Lion,  the  title  of 
an  ancient  raia  who  ruled  Cananu  The  Nayu 
pagoda  probably  means  a  coinage  by  Timma  Nayu, 
a  nder  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  bun  was  subdivided  into  fanams  and  kas. 
Fanam,  or  more  {woperly  panam,  is  identical  with 
the  word  pan,  known  in  Bengal  as  one  of  the 
divisions  6i  Uie  Hmdu  metrical  system,  now 
applied  chiefly  to  a  certain  measure  of  cowries  and 
copper  money.  The  old  fanam  was  <rf  gold  only, 
and  was  the  one-sixteenth  of  a  bun.  In  the 
libvati  we  find  16  pana  =  1  dharan ;  16  dharan 
=  1  niskh,  where  the  dharan  (or  dharam)  seems 
to  accord  with  the  bun,  whidi  is  identical  in 
weight  with  the  Greek  drachma.  The  U^eri 
pagoda  contains  16  fanams,  that  of  Yararai  and 
Ammdroi  14,  and  the  Ka^an  pagoda  28.  The 
division  adopted  by  the  British  was  42.  A  pagoda, 
as  a  Madras  gold  coin,  was  equal  to  three  rupees 
and  a  half,  and  it  was  about  60  to  62*8  grains 
weight ;  80  paoodas  wdght  is  a  (cutoha)  seer  of 
24  rupees  weight.  This  corresponded  with  the 
average  weight  of  the  old  nateve  rupee  of  175 
grains ;  but  after  the  introduction  of  the  *  Com« 
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pioiy^  rupee 'of  180  gndne,  the  pagoda  weight  was 
64  graini  geBeiallT. — BrowiCs  Wan, 

PAQODA  THRUSH,  AcridoihereB  pagodaram, 
11  probity  the  bird  referred  to  in  Lalm  Roo^h, — 

'  Mecca's  blue  sacred  pigeon,  and  the  thnuh 
Of  Hindustan,  whoee  holy  warblingB  gash 
At  evening  fh>m  the  tall  pagoda's  top.' 

PA6RI.  Hno).  A  head-dress,  a  turban  cloeelT 
folded.  This  is  the  onlj  article  of  dress  which 
indicates  the  caste  and  race  of  the  wearer.  The 
Konkani  Brahman  has  on  his  head  a  disc  of  artfully 
folded  red  .(»dico,  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter ; 
the  Bhatia  has  the  tip  of  his  turban  curled  up 
aboye  his  forehead,  liKe  a  rhinoceros'  horn ;  the 
Sikh  has  a  closely- fitting  and  neatly-folded  turban ; 
the  ^herman*s  turban  is  usually  made  out  of  a 
tiece  of  old  fishing  net ;  and  a  Mahratta^s  head- 
dress looks  like  a  bundle  of  tightly- twisted  snakes. 

PAGRUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
family  Sparids,  with  four  or  six  strong  concaye 
teeth  in  front,  supported  by  similar  conical  teeth 
behind  them,  witn  two  rows  of  rounded  molar 
teeth  on  each  side  of  both  jaws. 

PAGUMA  LANIGER.  Gray.  The  Uartes 
laniger,  Hodg9.^ihe Terai  tree-cat,  is  an  animal  of 
Tibet  fuad  the  Snowy  Himalaya ;  it  is  one  of  the 
ViyerriDie. 

Paguma  triyirgata,  Gray. 

Yiverra  trivimta.  JBein- 1  Paradozurcui  trivirgatna, 
ward,  Mu$.  Leyd.  \     Orajf, 

This  animal  is  yexy  common  in  Burnu^  and 
oocasionaUy  enters  houses  in  the  towns  in  pursuit 
of  rats.  When  young  it  is  easily  domesticated, 
and  valuable  as  a  rat-catcher. — Moboiu 

PAGURIDiS,  the  Pagurians  or  hermit  crabs, 
a  tribe  of  the  Grustaoea,  composed  of  a  consider- 
able somber  of  species,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  remarkable  for  the  more  or  less  complete  soft- 
ness of  the  abdomen,  the  want  of  aymmetry  in 
the  appendages  of  this  part  of  the  body,  the  short- 
ness of  the  two  posterior  pairs  of  feet,  and  many 
other  characters.  Modem  writers  recognise  seyeral 
genera  of  this  family.  The  Pagurus  of  Aristotle 
was  not  a  hermit  crab,  but  he  describes  three 
kinds  of  hermit  crabs  under  the  name  KaptUn^r, 
They  are  termed  Kw^x/vw;  by  Oppian,  JSlian,  and 
Galoi.  A  great  resemblance  exists  among  all  the 
hermit  oral^  PsgQzii  properly  so  called,  not  only 
bx  the  details  of  their  organisation,  but  in  thoir 
habits.  The  cephalo  -  thoracic  jwrtion  of  their 
bo4y  is  shorter  wan  the  abdominal  portion.  They 
^ye  stoat  daws  and  haye  a  shield  in  front,  but 
haye  a  long,  soft,  and  utterly  defencdless  taLL 
They  ooeopy  empty  natioa  and  neritina  shells. 

Piguras  oristatos,  Xdwt,,  New  Zealand. 

P.  defonaia,  Bdw»,,  Manritias,  Beyohelles. 

P.  ponctttlatns,  Edw$,,  Indian  Ocean. 

P.  afiOnb.  Edwt*,  Ceylon. 

P.  sangoinolentuB,  Q.  and  O, 

P.  settler,  Sdwt.,  New  Holland. 

P.  olihanariuB,  1UW9,,  Asiatie  Seas. 

P.  eraasimanni,  JMiuu,,  Skmth  Seas. 

P.  iibioen,  Edwi.,  South  Seas, 

P.  elegajQS,  Q,  and  (?.,  New  Ireland. 

P.  anionlns,  JBdvs,,  Haoritius. 

P.  gonagms,  JStftM.,  China. 

P.  pilosns.  Sdin,,  New  Zealand. 

P.  frontalis  Q,  amd  fit.»  New  Holknd. 

P.  gMniamu.  JEtfwv.,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

P.  miles,  Jnm,,  coasts  of  India. 

P.  custoe,  JBtfiot.,  eoasts  of  India. 

P.  diaphanna,  Xdtoz,.  Ooeanioa. 

P.  huBgams,  f^akr,y  India,  Naples. 


Cenobita  of  Latreilleisagennsof  the  Pai^oridaa^ 
and,  in  theopinianol  H.  Mihie-Edwaids,  catuMirtiwIj 
the  paasage  Detween  the  Paguri,  propedy  socsdfed^^ 
and  Birgus.  Coiobita  ragosa,  in  length  silMMiij 
three  ii^es,  is  found  in  t^e  Indian  Oeam.*^ 
There  are  three  other  species. — Bng^  Cfc.; 
Edwards, 

PAHAL,  or  Chaupan  Pal,  of  Kashmir, 
shepherds  who  tend  the  flocks  of  other  people  | 
there  are,  berides,  seyeral  wandering  tribes  wrfao 
seem  distinct  from  the  settled  populatioii. 

PAHAL,  amongst  the  Sikhs,  the  initMitorw 
rite  for  admitting  a  candidate  into  the  SBat 
rdigion.  The  noyice  must  hsre  attained  the  age 
of  disorimination,  and  he  stands  with  his  liaiKlB 
joined  in  the  form  of  supplication,  and  repeats  after 
the  priest  the  artides  of  his  Isith.  Some  si^gar 
and  water  are  stirred  in  a  basin  with  a  d<Mible<- 
edged  dagger,  and  the  water  is  sprinkled  on. 
face  and  person.  He  drinks  the  remains 
exdaims,  ^Wahl  Gara.'  At  least  fire 
haye  to  be  present^  one  of  them  a  priest  Women 
were  sometimes  thus  initiated.  Since  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  the  Sikh  sect  has  rapidlj  dinr- 
inished. 

PAHANG,  on  the  east  eoait  of  the  Mal^ 
Peninsok,  in  lat.  8""  81f  N.,  the  capital  of  a 
kingdom,  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  trade ; 
the  riyer  is  smalL  The  soothem  port  of  Pahang 
is  inhabited  by  the  same  tribe  of  Binua  who  are 
found  in  Johora    See  Jakun. 

PAHAR  Hind.,  If  ahr.  A  diyiston  of  timef 
a  watch  of  the  day  or  period  of  three  homa. 
There  are  eirht  in  the  34  hours ;  hence  PiAara,  a 

fuaid,  a  body  of  men  on  guard ;  Pabari-wala  or 
'ahari-kara,  a  seating 

PAHARI.  Hind.  A  mountaineer ;  a  tribe  on 
the  N.  W.  frontier  of  India.  They  are  not  munesoaa, 
and  are  Hindus. 

PAHARIA,  of  the  Ssntal  paijgana,  nomber 
about  41 ,000.  They  are  arranged  into  two  taribei^ 
those  who  liye  in  the  Bajmidial  hills,  and  the 
Naiga  Paharia  on  the  plains  to  the  west.  The 
former  liye  by  grain  crops  resred  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hiUs,  and  by  bartering  in  the  plains  the  hiil 
bamboos,  and  the  grass  and  timber  whi^  g;tow 
in  luxuriant  profusion  in  eyery  direetioii.  The 
Paharia  are  addicted  to  drink.  The  Bhagnlpar 
hill  rangers  were  prindpally  composed  of  this 
people.  But  since  Mr.  Gieyeland*s  settlement  at 
the  close  of  the  18th  century  many  of  tiiiem  reoeiye 
pensions.  The  Nak>a  Paharia  haye  no  right  <^ 
forest  or  well- wooded  hills.  Both  the  Paharia 
tribes  are  low  in  the  social  scale.  Their  ho^gtaige 
is  called  Male  or  RajmahaU,  and  its  basis  is 
Drayidian.  The  Male  or  RajmahaU  are  low  kk 
stature,  but  stout  and  well  propoortioned.  There 
are  many  less  than  4  feet  10  inches,  and  perhaps 
more  under  5  feet  8  inches  than  abeVe  that 
standard ;  but  5  feet  8  inches  is  about  the  average 
height  of  the  men.  Buchanan  Hamilton  ssys  that 
the  features  and  oomplezioB  resraible  those  of  all 
the  rude  tribes  whom  ne  had  seen  on  the  hiBs  from 
the  Gsnges  to  Malabar.  Their  noses  ere  seiklom 
arched,  and  are  rather  thick  at  the  points,  owhag 
to  their  nostrils  bemg  drcnlar.  Their  Ups  are 
full,  but  not  at  an  l&e  those  of  tiie  Negro;  on  the 
eontrary,  their  mouths  in  geneiai  are  terr  well 
formed.  Their  eyes,  instead  of  beinff  hid  id  fat, 
and  placed  obliq[uely  like  those  of  w  Ohineee, 
are  exMrtly  like  those  of  the  Europeans,    llieiv 
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PAINTED  PARTRIDGE. 


i.|  Ummii^  hard  trariM,  are  hr  from' having 

leiitinm    The  Hale  head,  like  thai  of  the 

has  more  of  an  elongated  o?al  than  thai  of  a 

ihape.    The  fofehead  k  not  narrow,  and 

kteial  pnjeetion  of  the  sygomata  ia'  eom- 

■aafi.      Hie   Male   or   hill  man   is 

bf  Oaptain  SherweU  aa  much  shorter 

the  Santal,  and  of  a  mtMh  lighter  make. 

tie  neatly  bendleas,  ie  not  of  faeh  a  cheerful 

I,  nor  k  he  so  hadostrions.-— CbL  Eeview^ 

1860 ;  Mr,  Looan  tn  JL  Jn,  Ar^* 

PAHLAV  or  PaihIaTa  is  a  term  sappoeed  hj 

to  have  arisen  ont  of  the  name  of  tlie 

or  Parthians.     Thej  were   not  the 

who  are  called  Parasika,  bat  the  ArBactdan 

The  term  Pahlay,  as  applied  to  a 

early  fell  into  disnee  in  Persia,  and  came 

aae  in  India  in  the  second  to  the  fourth 

iPJihlan  is  a  later  Iranian  dialect  which 
Hewed  on  Zand  and  the  Okl  Persian  of  the 
and  led  to  Parsi  or  Pasand  and  the 
of  FhdosL  The  origin  of  the  word  has 
hecn  said  to  be  Balkavi  or  pertaining  to 
^  and  softened  into  Pahlayi.  The  term 
hUsri,  however,  now  applied  to  the  official 
■Dcaage  of  the  Basfwnian  dynasty,  Br.  Hang 
Inees  to  PkhkT-Parthia,  and  holds  that  from  the 
ttemoty  of  Parthian  role  in  Persia,  everything 
eoBweeted  with  antiqni^  was  called  Pahlayi,  t.e. 
tmatttk  The  term  Unsvaresh,  as  i^lied  to 
l^lsfi,  he  ezplttns  as  a  mode  of  writing  and 
VraBQVBeiDg  a  foreign  word,  generally  Semitic 
benf  wiHtan,  and  ita  Persian  eqmvalent  pro- 
nnmeed  in  its  stead.  Dr.  Hang  deciphered  the 
Hajjabad,  Naksh-i-Rajab,  and  oUier  PahUvi  in- 
■edptioBa,  and  showed  that,  in  the  Pahlavi 
infoagei,  the  Semitic  element  far  outweighs  the 
huiaa.  The  Iranian  Terbal  terminations,  fonnd 
hi  the  Pahhivi  M88.,  are  entir^  wanting  in  the 
«lte  Haj jabad  inscription.  The  Pahhivi  of  the 
KBB.  is,  as  written,  a  Semitic  language  with  an 
•fajitiire  of  Iranian  wends  and  a  prevailing 
ninaa  coDStmetlony  and  is,  as  read,  a  purely 
hnJaa  tongue.  From  uabg  the  Husvitfesh  mode, 
Ihe  Peniaas  came  bj  degrees  to  write  their  words 
o  they  pronounced  them,  and  thus  the  Semitic 
voidicf  the  Pahlavi  liad  disappeared  from  modem 
Fcrria  asearly  as  the  time  of  radnsi.  In  discuss- 
%  the  origm  and  age  of  Pahlavi,  it  cannot  be 
•■Rwul  t^  the  SassMuan  kmgs,  very  sealous 
pw»etwB  of  Persian  ascendency  and  restorers 
tffte  Zoroastrian  religion,  would  adopt  for  their 
pMd  hmguage  a  Semitic  dialect  not  then  exist- 
ng  A  Penia.  Dr.  Haug  therefore  looks  to  an 
JiHkr  period  of  Persian  lustory,  and  shows  reason 
fcreoBclttdmg  that  Pihlavi  is  identical  with  that 
"■n  of  the  Assyrian  language  which  was  spoken 
it  Kbieveh,  whance  it  ipread,  with  the  Assyrian 
i^e,  over  all  the  subject  provinces,  and  among 
<ws  over  Iran.  An  old  PaUavi-Pasend  glossary 
VM  edited  by  Daetnr  Hoshengji  Jamaspji  Asa, 
'C'vM  and  enlarged,  with  an  introduotoiy  essay 
tt  fthiavi,  by  Dr.  Marthi  Haug,  Ph.D.  It  com- 
pMca  the  text  of  the  Sassanian  Farhang,  and  a 
y^Jwi-BngBah  glossary  ammged  as  an  alpha- 
^*^  indea  aecordhiig  to  the  Roman  character, 
«  in  important  essay  on  the  Pfedilavi  language 
v^Dr.  Bang.  nie.essq[  eompriscs  a  hlstmy  of 
[heiesmnhea  made  in  femope  into  the  Pahlavi 
■■niuge  and  literafcne.    Mr.  Orowse  describes 


it  as  a  dialeot  of  Asmia,  and  tihe  langikage 
of  the  Persian  court— TVtiwfo/Jiidta;  Gui^Me; 
Weber,  p.  188. 

PAHWAR,  the  tract  of  country  and  districts 
between  the  Jhelum  and  Indus  rivers. 

PAL  Hind.  A  small  oopper  coin  ill  Indian 
eurreney,  the  third  part  of  a  pice  and  twelfth  part 
of  an  anna. 

PAI  or  Pey,  also  Paisachi,  a  demon,  a  disem- 
bodied spirit,  a  goblin.  The  worship  is  confined 
to  the  extreme  smith  of  India,  and  chiefly  among 
the  Shanar  race  of  Tinnerelly ;  but,  under  the 
teadiing  of  Bishop  Caldwell  and  other  eminent 
missionaries,  from  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
they  largely  adopted  Christianity.  The  Buit  race 
of  Canara  believe  that  persons  who  die  a  violent 
death  become  Paisachi. 

PAIDI  PATTIorPamidiPatti  Tel.  Gossy^ 
fnum  acuminatum.  Paidi  means  gold,  hence 
excellent,  this  species  being  much  prked  by 
Brahmans  for  making  the  sacred  threM  and  for 
the  wicks  of  temple  lunps.  It  is  generally  found 
in  back  yards  and  gardens,  and  is  known  by  its 
eoaiyfaitiO  seeda 

PAI6HAMBAR  Hihd.  Any  prophet  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  also  applied  to  Mahomed. 
The  word  is  Persian,  and  u  from  Paigham,  a 
message,  and  Bar,  a  bearer.  It  is  equivalent  to  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Gre^  words  meaning  mes- 
senger, which  have  been  translated  angel.  The 
Muhammadans  believe  in  angels.  The  original 
word  is  often  applied  to  men,  2  Samuel  ii  5,  Luke 
vii  24,  and  ix.  52.  Our  knowledge  of  such  beings 
is  derived  "Wholly  from  revelation,  and  that  rather 
incidentally.  Ine  eipreasion,  Matthew  xviiL  10, 
seems  to  denote  the  relation  which  the  children  of 
God  sustain  to  him.  The  term  in  Arabic  is  Rasul ; 
Rasul  Allah,  prophet  of  God,  Mahomed. — Lant'e 

Koran. 

PAIGHAMBRI  GAHOON.  Hind.  InGugaira, 
a  husklees  or  pearl  barley ;  black  or  purple  barley 
is  called  the  same,  literally  prophet's  wheat,  a 
fine  wheat  without  husk.  ^ 

PAIJAMA.      HiMD.     Trousers,   literally   leg 

PAIK,  Hindu  village  miUtia,  called  Paik,  Shet- 
sanadi,  and  Halab  in  mfferent  parts  of  the  country. 
Also  an  infantry  soldier,  an  armed  watdhman  or 
peon,  a  village  watchman,  a  messenger.-** TF.  E. 

PAIKASHT.  HiMD.  Cultivators,  persons  1H104 
having  no  land  of  their  own,  cultivate  othe^ 
people's  land  on  terms  smed  on. 

PAILA,  amcmg  the  Ho  race  a  test  f6r  witches. 

PAILI,  a  measure  of  capacity,  |  of  a  kurawa. 

PAI-LOO.  Chin.  Usually  <MAed  a  triumphal 
arch;  ornamented  buildingg  common  in  every 
part  of  China,  some  of  stone,  and  otheia  of  wood. 
Most  of  them  have  been  erected  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. The  Toran  of  the  Sanskrit,  a  triumphal 
gateway. 

PAIN.  Hind.  Lower.  Pain  Ghat,  land  below 
the  ghats,  low  lands.  Pain  Ganga,  an  affluent  of 
the  Godavery  river.  The  town  (3  Chanda  Is  built 
on  its  bank. 

PAINA,  bracelets  worn  by  native  women  of 
India. 

PAINSADI,  aJto  PainsL  Hhid.  Broad  cotton 
doth,  500  threads  in  the  web. 

PAIKTED  PARTRIDGE,  Franoolinus  piotos, 
is  the  Eak-titar  of  India  and  the  Kakkeia-kodi 
of  the  Teling  people.    It  occupies  the  eentral 
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Mrti  of  India.  It  delighis  in  gOMj  ^aina  and 
nekla.  The  oock  biid*B  call^  chee  kee  kenray^  ohee 
kee  kerray,  is  heard  in  the  earlr  mornioff. 

Fainted  snipe,  Rhynchna  pengalensis,  is  the 
R.  picta  of  Gray*  and  R.  orientalis  of  Hon* 
ieldL  It  is  a  pennanent  resident  in  many  parts 
of  India,  breeding  in  June  and  July,  in  thick 
marshy  nound.  It  is  found  also  in  Africa,  Ceylon, 
Banna,  Malaysna,  and  S.  China. 

PAINTINGS,  pictures,  or  representations  are 
forbidden  in  the  second  of  the  t^  cominandments, 
which  Jews  and  Chxistians  recognise.  All  the 
dootom  of  El-Ialam  differ  on  this  head,  some 
absolutely  forbidding  any  delineaticm  of  what 
has  life^  under  psin  of  beins  cast  into  hell; 
others  permitting  pictures  of  tne  bodies,  thouffh 
not  of  the  faces,  of  men.  The  Arabs  are  the 
strictest  of  Misiconists,  yet  eren  they  allow  plans 
and  pictures  of  the  holy  shrines.  Other  nations 
are  eomjparatirely  lax.  The  Alhambra  abounds 
in  paintings  and  frescoes.  The  Persians  never 
object  to  depict  in  books  and  on  walls  the  batUes 
of  Rustam,  and  the  Turks  preserve,  in  the  Seraglio 
treasury  of  Constantinople,  portraits  by  Greek 
aiMl  other   artists  of.  their  Sultans  in   r^ruiar 


Painting  as  an  art  has  attained  to  various 
degrees  of  exceUenoe  amongst  the  many  nations 
of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia.  Hindus  have  often 
beautifully  illuminated  manuscripts,  but  the  other 
ornaments  are  better  executed  than  the  figures. 
Muhammadan  artists  excel  them  in  this  art 
Painting  on  wood,  a  decorative  art,  is  practised 
in  KaslSnir,  the  Panjab,  and  Hyderabad  in  Sind, 
the  omamentat'deBigns  being  in  the  form  qf  foliage 
and  shawl  work ;  in  Sind,  all  shades  of  agreeaUe 
hues  of  red,  green,  and  yellow.  Sind  is  famous 
also  for  anoUier  form  of  wood  painting,  in  articles 
from  the  turning  lathe,  in  which  all  these  shades 
are  used,  broken  by  casting  on  other  colours.  It  is 
waved  or  curled  like  the  grain  of  marble,  by  the 
handinees  of  the  wtj^kman,  and  taken  up.  Articles 
of  painted  pottery  were  exhibited  froan  India  in 
1861.  At  the  IntematioDal  Exhibition  of  1871, 
beautiful  painted  tiles  were  shown  from  Hyder- 
alMid,  Suia ;  beautiful  patterns  oa  painted  wood 
from  Kashmir.  The  beautiful  painted  tiles  of 
Hyderabad,  Sind,  prove  that  skill  little  inferior  to 
that  which  ooverea  the  most  lovely  archways  and 
other  buildings  of  imperial  Dehli;  still  remains  at 
the  oommat:(id  of  the  architect  to-day,  in  districts 
famous  of  old  for  this  class  of  miscellaneous  paint- 
ing. The  enamels,  vitrified  colours  on  a  metal 
base  from  Jeypore,  were  as  lovely  ^  anything 
Cellone  or  Caradoeso  ever  did.  The  Panjab  enamel 
18  usually  blue  and  green. 

The  people  of  Kashmir  execute  beautiful  pat- 
terns on  their  papier-mache  work. 

The  Shiahs  ao  not -entertain  the  same  objection 
to  pictures  that  Sunni  Muhammadans  have ;  and 
portraits  and  other  representations  of  the  human 
figure  are  common  among  tiiem.  The  art  of 
oaligraphy  is  carried  by  the  Persians  to  the  high* 
est  penection,  and  they  are  allowed  to  be  the  best 
penmen  in  the  east  Their  beautiful  character 
affords  the  greatest  scope  for  a  fine  writer  to  dis- 
play his  skill.  Hie  caligrapher  of  the  Muham- 
madan races  also  displays  great  skill  in  arabesque 
ornamentation  of  his  pages,  and  the  Guldastah-i- 
Soohn  published  in  Madras  affords  many  beautiful 
illustrations,  with  ornamentation  in  every  variety 


of  aiabeaques.  In  white -washing  their  watts 
over  the  chonam  or  lime  plaster,  the  iroricmen  o 
Seiingapatam  first  give  a  thin  coat  oi  aaday,  a 
fine  day,  which  is  mixed  with  size,  and  pa^  « 
with  a  hair  brush.  They  next  give  a  eoat  4M 
whiting  made  of  powdered  bslapiiin  or  pot 
stone,  and  then  finish  with  a  coat  oompoaed  ol 
eight  parts  of  abracum  or  mica,  oae  pari  oi 
powdered  bakpum,  and  one  of  aise.  Tlie  SMvaooa 
IS  prepared  from  white  mica  by  repeated  giixkdion 
the  finer  particles  being  removed  for  uae  by  ira& 
ing  them  from  the  grosser  parts.  The  wall  whem 
finished  in  tlus  manner  shines  like  the  mrmlm  of  i 
fish ;  and  when  the  room  is  lighted,  it  has  m  aplea- 
did  appearance^ 

Pamting  of  portraits  is  an  art  which  in  ImSi 
and  China  has  attained  to  a  degree  of  exceUenea 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock's  work  on  the  artistic  worici 
of  Japan  has  shown  the  high  state  of  ezceUencalifl 
which  the  people  of  that  nation  hare'  alAaioed 
At  the  International  Exhibition  of  1971,  tfci 
paintings  on  talc  from  Patna,  Benares,  axAl  Tan jom; 
the  Dehli  puntings  in  ivoiy,  and  other  npeeuneaB, 
were  prominent  noticed.  —  Burton's  Aieeea; 
Elpk.  j>.  158. 

PAIR  -  AMMA  -  YAEU,  amongst  the  aosi- 
Aryan  races  of  the  S.  of  India,  the  goddeaa  of 
small-pox.  The  words  mean  lady  motiher  of  tiie 
eruption. 

PAISAGHL  Samsk.  Demoniac,  a  deBooo*  a 
goblin,  a  disembodied  spirit  A  form  of  nMoriatfe 
anK>ngBt  the  Hindus  in  ancient  times  ;  the  for^Se 
seizure  of  a  wife.  A  written  character  in  the  8. 
of  India,  invented  by  the  Palli  race.  Th0  PaiaMbi 
Prakrit,  a  vernacular  tongue  of  ancient  Indiak,  'waa  a 
dialect  differing  not  much  from  MagadhL— £ffa^« 
Th»at.  iL  p.  215;  As.  Res.  iii.  p.  315,  vii.  p.  ld9/ 

PAITA  or  Poita.  Beko.  Piom  the  Sanakzit 
Pavitra,  the  thread  or  string  of  cotton  worn  hj 
the  Brahman,  Kshatriya,  Yaisya,  and  the  artisaa 
castes  of  Hindus :  it  marks  them  as  initiated  into 
the  tribe  or  guUd,  or,  as  applied  to  the  Brahmaaa, 
twice  bom. 

PAITAN,  a  town  on  the  Godavery,  snppoaed 
to  be  near  Plithana  of  the  Periplua.  It  ia  mea- 
tioned  as  sending  onyx  stones  to  BarjMza,  the 
modem  Baroch,  230  miles  distant.  CoL  Tod 
says  (Travels,  p.  297),  Paitan,  on  the  Godaweiy^ 
is  the  Tagara.o!  the  reriplus,  which  supplied  the 
sindones  for  the  Ronum  market,  and  he  suppoaea 
Tagara  to  be  from  Tak-nagara,  the  ci^  of  the 
Tak  or  Takshak.  It  is  variously  written,  Paith* 
ana,  Pattana,  Puttan,  and  Pythan;  and  Tagaia 
and  PUthana  seem  to  have  beoi  towns  of  impogrt* 
ance  near  it,  and  known  to  the  Greeka. — JB^Mm^ 
p.  224 ;  Tod's  Travels,  p.  297.    See  Salivahana. 

P  AITHINASI,  a  Hindu  phUosopher  who  resided 
at  Hardwar.    He  taughf  that  God  is  i^sibJLe  ^M 
eternal.   He  is  mentioned  in  the  Skanda 
Ward,  iv.  p.  44. 

PAKA-  Hind.  WrittenPukkha.  Ripe, 
exaci^  complete,  perfect^  satisfactory.  Used  of 
buildings;  means  made  of  stone  or  hrick  and 
mortar,  as  opposed  to  mud.  Paka  i^ter,  plaster 
made  of  liine. 

PA-KA-THAN.  Bubh.  A  timber  tree  ia 
Amherst,  Tavoy,  apd  Mergui,  of  maximum^irtk 
2  cubits  and  maximum  length  12  feet  When 
seasoned  it  floats  in  water.  It  is  used  by  Bocmeae 
to  make  paddles,  oars,  etc. ;  is  a  tough,  darablei 
good  wood— Cop/otft  Dance. 
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PAK-CHAK,  a  bcnmdarj  river  in  Tenasaerim, 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  Victoria 
'oini,  alter  a  oooTBe  of  78  miles.  The  territory 
Ma-K-woD,  on  the  right  bank,  belongs  to  the 
On  the  left  are  the  Siamese  provinces  of 
and  Be-nonng,  which  are  considered  valuable 
their  leadiuad  tin  mines. — Inq),  Gaz, 
PAKENAXn,  a  homeless  migratory  race,  f  onnd 
Mysore  and  the  Telnga  country,  who  about  the 
^■icf^ning  of  the  18th  century  were  driven  from 
oaeB  by  oppression.  The  head  of  the 
MfDage  at^oritiea  in  the  Tdugu  district  of  Bellaiy 
%h  of  this  agricultural  tribe. 
I  PAKFONG,  the  white  copper  of  the  Chinese, 
I  an  aDoy  of  40*4  parts  of  copper,  81*6  of  nickel, 
1^  WbfA  of  anc,  and  2*6  of  iron. — Simmonda^  Diet, 
PAKHALb  HiKD.  A  leather  bag  for  canying 
In  British  India,  a  pakhal  is  slung  on 
side  of  a  bullock;  the  driver  is  called  a 
lakhalL 

'  PAKHALL,  a  lake,  distant  about  140  miles 
fran  the  Nixam's  capital  in  a  north-easterly 
.  This  reservoir,  which  is  picturesquely 
Mtaated  in  the  heart  of  a  pretty  dense  forest,  has 
a  magnificent  spread  of  water,  taking  in  a  circum- 
lereace  of  about  60  miles,  its  shelving  margin 
Wing  girded  by  a  chain  of  low  wooded  hills  and 
vadulationB.  One  in  particular  deserving  special 
Botioe,  situated  on  the  south-east  side,  of  con- 
■deraUe  fadgfat  and  clothed  with  arborous  verdure, 
•Mntitatea  a  striking  foreground  to  thf^  picture, 
veil  worthy  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  The  advant- 
•|^  hare  pres^ited  by  nature,  in  steep  natural 
ndgea,  have  at  some  remote  period  in  the  past 
been  made  subeervient  to  the  formation  of  a  huge 
embankment,  by  which  means  the  capacity  of  the 
hki^  was  considerably  enhanced,  and  the  existence 
ef  old  weirs  and  sluices  unmistakeably  indicate 
Ifce  fonner  flourishing  condition  of  the  land  in 
lite  vicinity.  The  place  is  often  visited  by  wild 
dephanta.  Thick  beds  of  coal  occur  in  the 
\  wey  of  a  nullah  not  very  far  from  Pakhall  in  the 
Waiang^  district  Trial  borings  were  made  in 
.lUlarpnr,  and  beds  of  more  than  fifty  feet  thick- 
am  were  found.  At  Wurroa,  a  coal-pit  was  com- 
Mmeed.  'Die  coal  is  of  poor  quality,  breaks  very 
aaidly  on  eimosure,  and  is  therefore  very  waste- 
lU.  The  cofu  from  a  place  known  as  Saster  is  said 
i»  be  very  dnraUe. 

PAKHTO,  or  Pushtu,  the  spoken  language  of 
lbs  Afghan  people. 

PAKIKA  DmA  VARU.    Kabn.    A  tribe  of 
iMtene-teUersL 

PAEKIWAR,  a  predatory  tribe  in  the  Pan  jab, 
wliom  the  authorities  in  1863  tried  to  reform. 
,  JSbg  wdem  Muhammadanism. 

PAXLIy  a  plain  in  the  Hazara  district  occupied 
1|y  the  Swati,  Awan,  Svuds,  and  TanaolL 

PAK-FATTAN,  or  Ajudban,  an  ancient  citv  in 
XoQftgomefy  district,  Panjab,  on  the  high  bank  of 
tie  <dd  SotJej,  28  miles  m>m  the  present  course 
ff  the  river.  Its  foundation  is  assigned  to  a 
saint  or  raja  of  the  same  name,  of  whom 
else  is  recorded.  This  part  of  the  doab 
k  stin  Imown  as  Surat-des,  a  name  which  recalls 
fte  8ara-kous»  of  Diodorus,  and  the  Sadrakas 
•id  Qxndiakae  of  other  Greek  writers.  For  many 
•iatBries  Ajndhan  was  the  principal  ferry  of  the 
Bsll^y  where  the  two  great  western  roads  from 
IMn  Ghasi  Khan  and  Dehra  Ismail  Khan  met, 
the  first  via  Mankera,  Shorkot,  and  Harapa,  the 


second  via  Multan;  and  at  this  point  the  con- 
querors Mahmud  and  Timur,  and  the  traveller  Ibn 
fiatuta,  crossed  the  Sutlej.  The  fort  is  said  to 
have  been  captured  by  Sabaktagin  in  a.h.  367 
or  A«D.  977-78,  during  his  plundering  expedition 
in  the  Panjab ;  and  again  by  Ibrahim  Gbaznavi, 
in  A.H.  472  or  a.d.  1079-80.  On  the  invasion  of 
Timur,  the  mass  of  the  population  fled  to  Bhatner, 
and  the  few  people  that  remained  were  spared 
out  of  respect  for  the  famous  saint  Farid-ud-Din, 
Shakr-ganj,  whose  shine  is  in  Ajudban.  From 
this  saint  the  place  derives  its  modem  name  of 
Pak-Pattan,  or  the  *  Ferry  of  the  Pure  One,'  that 
is  of  Farid,  whose  latter  days  were  spent  at  Ajud- 
ban. By  continued  fasting,  his  boidy  is  said  to 
have  become  so  pure,  that  whatever  he  put  into 
bis  mouth  to  allay  the  cravings  of  hunger,  even 
earth  and  stones,  was  inmieoQatoly  turned  into 
gems  and  sugar,  whence  bis  name  of  Shakr-ganj, 
or  *  sugar-store.'  This  miraculous  power  is  re- 
corded in  a  well-known  Persian  couplet : — 

*  Sang  dar  dast  o  goh&r  gardid, 
Zabr  dar  gam  o  Shakar  gardid. 

'  A  stone  in  the  hand  became  a  gem* 
Poiaon  in  the  mouth  became  sugar.' 

• 

From  a  memorial  couplet  we  learn  that  he  died 
in  A.H.  664  or  a.d.  1265-66,  when  he  was  95 
lunar  years  of  age.  But  as  the  old  name  of 
Ajudban  is  the  only  one  noted  by  Ibn  Bittnta  in 
A.D.  1334,  and  by  Timur  s  historian  in  a.d.  1397, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  present  name  of  Pak- 
Pattan  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  The  saint 
Farid-ud-Din  was  instrumental  in  the  conversion 
of  the  whole  Southern  Panjab  to  the  faith  of 
Islam.  Pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India,  and 
even  from  Afghanistan  and  Central  Asia,  visit 
his  shrine,  and  during  the  Mabarram  as  many  as 
60,000  persons  have  been  estimated  as  present. 
On  the  afternoon  and  night  of  the  last  day,  a  well 
adjoining  the  shrine  is  pierced  by  a  narrow  open- 
ing, known  as  *  the  Gate  of  Paradise,*  and  whoever 
can  force  his  way  though  this  aperture  during  the 
prescribed  hours  is  assured  of  a  free  entrance  into 
heaven.  The  crush  is  naturally  excessive,  and 
often  results  in  severe  injuries  to  the  pilgrinos. — 
CunninghanCs  An.  Ind,  pp.  214-219 ;  Yule,  Cathay, 
ii.  p.  406  ;  Imp.  Gaz. 

PAKSHA.  Sansk.  A  fortnight ;  the  half  of  a 
lunar  month.  That  from  the  new  moon  to  the 
full  is  called  the  Sukla-paksha  or  liffht  fortnight, 
the  other  is  the  Krisbna-paksha  or  dark  fortnight 
of  the  waning  moon. 

PAKSHU  DHARA  MISHRA,  author  of  the 
Prasanna  Raghava. — Ward^  iv.  p.  376. 

PAKUNG-BA,  in  Munipur,  the  personal  deity 
or  ishta-deva  of  the  raja.  It  is  a  snake,  from 
which  the  Munipur  family  claim  descent  When 
it  appears  it  is  coaxed  on  to  a  cushion  by  the 
priestess  in  attendance,  who  then  performs  certain 
ceremonies  to  please  it. 

PAKWAZ.  Hind.  An  oval-sbaped  drum  used 
for  keeping  time  to  the  singing  of  the  dancing 
girls. 

PAKYOTH,  the  wild  gourd  of  Scripture,  Cit- 
rullus  colocynthis,  Schrd.,  grows  in  many  parts  of 
India,  on  the  sandy  lands  of  the  Peninsula,  Dekhan, 
Gujerat,  Outeh,  Dehli.  Dr.  Burn  states  oolo<^th 
of  two  kinds  occur  in  Gujerat,  the  Cucumus 
colocynthis  and  G.  pseudo  -  colocynthis.  The 
colocynth  of  commerce  is  the  dried  fruit,  peeled 
and  unpeeled,  and  is  brought  from  the  Levant, 
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north  of  Africa,  and  aouih  of  Spain.  Colocynth 
18  nsefol  for  protecting  shawLi  and  feathers  against 
insects. 

PAL.  Hind.  A  tent ;  a  dlYinon  of  a  Jat  clan. 
Pal  is  also  tilie  term  for  a  oommanity  of  any  of 
the  aboriginal  mountain  races ;  a  section  of  any- 
Hindu  tribe.  The  Mewati  have  twelve  paL  The 
Jat  hare  many  pal. 

PAL,  a  locu  term  for  long  defiles,  the  residence 
of  the  mountaineers ;  their  chiefs  are  called  ludra 
Pati ;  in  Bhaka,  Put.  Its  import  is  a  defile  or 
valley,  fitted  for  cultivation  and  defence. — Rajasth, 
i.  p.  381,  ii.  p.  850. 

PAL,  also  Pala.    Tam.,  Tel.    Milk. 

PAL.  Hind.  As  a  measure  of  time,  a  moment, 
or  minute,  of  which  there  are  60  in  a  ghari. 

PALA,  a  dynasty  of,  it  is  said,  eighteen  kings, 
who  ruled  in  parts  of  the  aucient  Gaur  dominions 
in  Western  and  Northern  Bengal,  and  in  Behar 
from  A.D.  745  to  1200. 

PALA-BHOGAM.  Tam.  A  form  of  land 
tenure. 

PALA-KAPYA,  an  ancient  Hindu  physician 
who  wrote  on  medicine.  He  was  supposea  to  be 
an  incarnation  of  Dhanwantari. — Dowson, 

PALALU,  of  the  Northern  Gircars,  agricultural 
labourers  who  were  regarded  as  slaves  to  the  ryots, 
and  were  hereditarily  attached  to  and  transferable 
with  the  land.  The  Agari  of  Guttack  are  said  to 
be  domestic  slaves. 

PALAM.  Tam.  A  measure  of  weight  at  Madras 
equal  to  1  ounce  8*75  drachms  avoirdupois. 

PALAMGOTTA,  a  town  and  small  military 
cantonment  in  the  Tinnevelly  district,  in  lat.  8** 
42f  N.,  long.  77°  46'  40"  E. ;  population,  17,885 
in  1871.  A  mile  east  of  the  Tamrapumi  river. 
Its  fort  is  dismantled. 

PALAMOUD,  an  alimentary  substance  used  by 
the  Turks  and  Arabs.  It  consists  of  acorns  which 
have  been  dried,  toasted  (to  destroy  the  bitterness), 
and  reduced  to  powder,  with  sugar  and  aromatics 
added. — Simmonds^  Diet 

PALAMOW,  a  subdivision  of  the  Lohardagga 
district  in  Bengal ;  area,  4260  square  miles ;  popu- 
lation, 366,519.  Goal  is  worked  in  the  district, 
which  is  very  mountainous* 

PALANQ  POSH,  Pers.  ;  in  commerce,  Palam- 
pore.  The  former  term  is  composed  of  two  Persian 
words,  literally  bed-cover.  These  are  manufactured 
in  the  district  of  Gnddalore,  at  Ponnary,  also  at 
Sydapett  in  the  outskirts  of  Madias,  but  especially 
in  the  town  of  Masulipatam,  the  last  always  of  a 
superior  kind,  and  in  various  sizes,  5|^  to  6  cubits 
in  breadth,  and  7  to  8  long,  and  are  sold  from 
6  to  15  rupees,  according  to  size.  The  Cuddalore, 
Ponnaiy,  and  Sydapett  fabrics  are  of  ordinary 
quality,  and  are  sold  at  from  2  to  7  rupees  each. 

PALANKEEN  or  Palanquin,  a  litter  or  covered 
carriage  borne  on  men's  shoulders.  It  has  almost 
wholly  ceased  to  be  used  in  India.  Palanquins 
form  one  of  the  articles  which  eastern  rulers  pre- 
sent to  their  subjects,  or  give  them  permission  to 
use.    Written  also  Palki. 

PALANPUR,  a  native  state  in  the  province  of 
Oujerat,  Bombay,  between  lat  23°  67'  and  24°  41' 
N,,  and  long.  71°  51'  and  72°  45'  E.  It  is  one  of 
eleven  statee  in  communication  with  the  Palanpur 
political  agent,  viz.  Palanpur,  Radhanpur,  Tharad, 
Wao,  Warai,  Terwara,  Suigaon,  Deodar,  Santalpur, 
Ranlo^j,  and  BhabEir.  Palanpur,  Kadhanpur, 
Warai,  and  Terwara  are  Muhammadan,  the  others 


are  Hindu,  five  of  their  ruling  famitiefl  being 
Rajput  The  Palanpur  family  is  of  Afghan  origin, 
belonging  to  the  Lonani  tribe,  and  is  said  to  have 
occupied  Behar  in  the  reign  of  Humaynn.  Is 
1597,  Ghazi  Khan,  the  chief,  obtained  from 
AJ^bar  the  title  of  diwan,  for  having  succeBsfoDy 
repulsed  an  invasion  of  the  Afgh&a  tribes.  Its 
revenue,  £40,000,  and  tribute  of  £5000  to  the 
Gbekwar  of  Baroda.  He  maintains  a  force  of  294 
horse  and  697  foot. — Imp.  Gaz, 

PALAR,  a  river  of  the  Gamatic,  which  rises  oa 
the  Mysore  table-Und,  lat  13°  27'  N.,  long.  78°  f 
E.,  runs  S.E.  55  miles,  E.  87  miles,  S.S.  48  miles, 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Length,  about  230  mileB, 
running  past  Yellore,  Arcot,  and  Ghingleput  It 
receives  the  Pony,  40  miles;  Sbeyaru,  90  mfles. 
The  entrance  of  the  Palar,  9  miles  S.  of  Sadras,  ii 
contracted  by  a  bar  or  narrow  ridge  of  sand,  in- 
side of  which  the  river  becomes  of  oonsiderahle 
width.  The  town  of  Gonjeveram  is  built  on  the 
Palar.  The  Palar  anient,  m  the  N.  Aroot  district, 
was  constructed  about  the  year  1855.  Across  the 
river  near  Yellore  it  is  2600  feet  long,  and  is  the 
head  of  a  system  which  irrigates  about  37,672 
acres. 

PALAS.  Sansk.  Butea  frondosa.  When  a 
Hindu  dies  at  a  distance,  it  is  customary  to  bun 
vicariously  an  article  of  clothing  along  with  a 
bundle  of  leaves  of  the  Butea  frondosa.  Tim 
vicarious  rite  is  called  PalasavidhL  It  was  from 
the  abundance  of  the  palas  tree  on  the  battle-fi^ 
that  the  name  of  Plassey  was  given  to  the  battle 
fought  by  Glive  in  1757.  Palas  gum,  or  Pihs 
gond,  or  Dhak  ka  gond,  is  the  produce  of  Butea 
frondosa,  in  ruby  red,  transparent  grains  of  irregu- 
lar tears.  Under  the  name  of  kini  or  cheena,  it 
furnished  one  of  the  kino  gums  imported  into 
Europe. — Wilson, 

PALA  UTAN.  Malay.  In  Penang,  a  wood  d 
light  brown  colour,  from  a  large  tree;  used  fof 
planks. — Colonel  Frith. 

PALAVA,  a  tribe  of  the  Eshatriya  race  wha 
had  neglected  to  reverence  Brahmans.  Maniii 
speaking  of  them,  styles  them  Dasya,  wheUier  tlMj 
speak  the  language  of  the  M'hlecha  or  that  of  tii6 
Arya,  and  the  people  to  whom  he  there  alludei 
seem  to  have  been  Medee  occupying  the  valley  of 
the  Indus. 

PALAVERAM,  in  lat  12**  57'  80*  N.,  long. 
80°  18'  E.  A  town  and  military  cantonment,  11 
miles  S.  W.  of  Madras,  situated  close  to  the  western 
side  of  a  small  range  of  hills,  and  4  or  5  miki 
distant  from  the  sea-coast  The  Adyar  rfnf 
runs  sluggishly  about  800  yards  to  the  north. 

PALAVESbUM,  a  Maravar  of  a  servile  famiiyj 
who  made  himself  celebrated  for  his  robberies  «m 
outrages,  from  Madura  round  to  Quilon,  duxio^ 
the  latter  part  of  the  Muhammadan  govemmeat 
of  Seringapatam.  Since  his  death  he  has  bees 
worshippea  as  one  of  the  demons  of  Uie  Shaasis 
of  Tinnevelly,  and  was  most  feared  of  all  tbenr 
devils.  Thousands  of  persons  are  called  after  bii 
name,  to  deprecate  bis  enmity.  Many  children  d 
the  Tamil  Irariah  races  are  similarly  named  ate 
other  demons. 

PALAWAH.  BURM.  A  beautiful  red  bat 
heavy  wood  of  British  Burma.  A  cubic  foei 
weighs  52  lbs.  Length  of  the  trunk  to  the  M 
branch  is  45  feet,  and  average  girth,  measured  ai 
6  feet  from  the  ground,  is  6  feet  It  seHs  at  12 
annas  per  cubic  foot. — Cal  Cat.  JSr.,  1862. 
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PALAWAN,  the  S. W.  kUnd  of  the  Philippine  i  Milne-EdwaidB  recoidg  17,  besides  the  Indian 


_   ii  a  naiTow  strip  of  land  extending  nearly 

W.  and  N.E.  250  miles,  forming  the  eastern 
boandarj  of  the  China  Sea,  from  S^  13'  to  11"  17' 
IL  The  N.  extremity  is  a  narrow  peninsala  aboat 
M)  miles  in  length,  oonsisting  of  a  mass  of  lime- 
ikne  rock  lising  prediMtoaslj  from  the  sea,  from 
no  to  300  feet  in  height,  which  the  native  in* 
hsfaitsntB  climb  readily  in  seiurch  of  the  edible 
bods'  nests,  their  chief  occupation.  It  is  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  this  island  that  ships  proceed 
vhen  bomid  np  the  China  Sea  late  in  tibe  seasons, 
vhen  the  north-east  monsoon  is  expected,  and  de- 
lifei  from  this  the  name  of  the  Palawan  passage. 
— /oifr«.  ItuL  ArelL 

PALATAJLAR.  Malbal.  In  TraTancore,  a 
soBvot  from  the  Syrian  sect  to  that  of  the  Ronush 
ckorcfa.  Poilenkur,  a  Syrian  Christian  in  Malabar. 

PALAYAR,  predial  slaTes  of  Malabar.  The 
Ale  of  the  Tnlnya  are  a  class  of  Pariahs.  See 
Ksoann;  Slaves. 

PALGHARA.  In  Rajput  mythology,  the  Pal- 
chiia  oDiresponds  to  the  Furies  of  the  Romans. 
DsKrihmg  a  battle,  the  Rajput  poet  says,  'The 
•hitnclion  of  Iswara  was  at  an  end,  joy  seised  his 
iosl  at  the  prospect  of  completing  his  dbaplet  of 
draOs  (psuada-mala).  The  Voginis  danced  with 
Joy,  theb  faces  maiUed  with  delight,  as  they  seized 
their  nveb  to  drink  the  blood  of  the  slain.  The 
derooroB  of  flesh,  the  Palcharas,  sune  songs  of 
toiimmh  at  the  game  of  battle  between  Uie  Chohan 
sod  Cfhandail.* 

PALEGARA  or  Paleiyakaran,  the  Polygar  of 
the  esriy  EngliBh  writers.  They  were  semi- inde- 
pendent ehitftains  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula. 

PALEMBANG  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th 

eeatufy  held  the  first  rank  amongst  the  native 

itetes  of  Somatra,  between  lat.  ^  and  4°  80'.  The 

town  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Moosee  river. 

ft  has  many  crocodiles  in  the  river.    During  the 

aritiah  occupation  of  Java,  the  sultan  caus^  all 

^  Dutch  m  this  town  to  be  massai^red,  and 

■e  British  Goyemment  at  Batavia  despatched  a 

■gee  agaJDst  him  under  the  oommand  of  Colonel 

;«e^.    The  sultan  fled  into  the  interior  with 

■i  treasare^     With  his  flight  the  Malays  rose, 

2^  were  shtnghtering  the  Chinese  and  other 

">eign  settlers,  on  wluch  Colonel  Gillespie  went 

M  IB  a  few  light  boats,  and  his  party,  which  con- 

!*M  of  ten  persons,  himself  included,  landed 

IJ^IODg  them.     At  midnight,  the  main  body  of 

yy  entered  the  place,  and  a  town  defended  by 

**i  ind  batteries  mounting  250  nieces  of  cannon, 

^  taken  possession  of  without  the  loss  of  a  single 

■k   A  new  saltan  was  soon  afterwards  pla^d 

5«  the  throne.    This  Residency  of  Netherland 

Ua  ia  2658  geographical  square  miles.    In  1880, 

«•  population  (628,490)  comprised— Europeans, 

»;  Natives,  621,900 ;  Chinese,  4245 ;  Arabs, 

Wl;  others,  124.— Cotirr. 

PALEMONIDAB,  a  family  or  tribe  of  macmrous 
J^odons  cmstacea.  They  belong  to  Mihie- 
Wnrts'  famfly  of  saHooques  or  shrimps,  and  his 
«Jc  Palemoniens.  The  genera  are,  Gnathophyl- 
■^Hiwwlyte,  Rhynchodnetes,  Pandalus,  Lys- 
■•«*»  snd  Pakmon.  Hippolyte  ventricoeus  occurs 
m  the  Asiatic  seas ;  H.  Quoyanus  at  New  Guinea, 
wynchocinetes  tyjpus— length,  about  2i  inches 
-•siialive  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
^*«»n,  f^hr,,  the  prawn.  The  species  of  this 
■*™  Mw  dsHekms  geous  aie  numeroos.     M. 


Palemon  brevimanus  and  P.  Coromandelianus  of 
Fabriciua.  Some  of  the  species  of  warm  climates 
attain  to  a  considerable  size.  P.  carcinus,  of  the 
Indian  seas  and  the  Ganges,  attains  to  nearly  a 
foot  in  length,  and  P.  Jamaicensis,  of  the  Antilles, 
is  from  10  to  12  inches  long.  The  prawns  gene- 
rally inhabit  sandy  bottoms  near  the  coasts,  but 
some  are  found  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  far 
up.  They  mostly  boil  red.  The  better  known 
are — 


Palemon  natfttor,  Edwt.,  Indian  Ocean,  on  Gulf  weed. 

P.  brevimanus.  Edvfi, 

P.  Coromandelianiu,  Fabr, 

P.  longirottrifl,  Edwa.,  Ganges  mouth. 

P.  oareinas,  Sdws,,  „ 

P.  omatus,  Sdw9.,  Amboyna,  Waigyou. 

P.  lamarrei.  Edwi.,  Bengal  coasts. 

P.  Tranquebaiioas,  Fabr,,  Tranquebar. 

P.  hirtimanus,  Edwa.,  Mauritius. 

PALENGA  ZEYLANICA.  Thw.  Palenga- 
gass,  Singh.  A  tree  40  to  50  feet  high,  of  the 
Ambagamowa  district  in  Ceylon,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  3000  feet.— TAw.  Zeyl  p.  287. 

PALERI  AMMA,  a  deity  of  the  non-Aryan 
Tamil  races  of  the  Peninsula.    See  Hindu. 

PALESTINE  is  on  the  S.W.  part  of  Syria.  It 
gets  its  name  from  Philistine,  a  race  who  in- 
habited a  tract  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Palestine  was  originally  inhabited  by  a  number 
of  tribes, — Kenite,  Kenizzite,  Kadmonite,  Hittite, 
Jerezzite,  Jebusite,  Amorite,  Canaanite,  Girgashite, 
Hivite,  Phoenician,  and  Philistine.  The  desert 
coast  between  Gaza,  the  frontier  town  of  Pales- 
tine, and  Pelusium  or  Shur,  the  frontier  town  of 
Egypt,  was  called  by  the  Hebrew  writers  the 
desert  of  Shur.  It  was  thinly  peopled  by  a  race 
of  Arabs  named  Amalekites. 

The  country  has  been  intimately  associated  with 
the  history  of  several  races,  and  since  tiie  middle 
of  jthe  19th  century,  a  society  in  Great  Britain 
has  employed  Captains  Warren  and  Conder,  and 
Colonel  Wilson,  K.E.,  in  its  exploration.  East  of 
the  Jordan,  Captain  Conder  found  among  the 
numerous  stone  circles,  dolmens,  and  menhirs, 
already  known  to  exist  in  Moab,  four  undoubted 
great  centres  round  which  the  monuments  are 
disposed.  These  are  Moshibiyeh,  at  El  Mareighet, 
also  at  Minyeh,  south  of  Heshbon,  and  in  the  Ghor, 
near  Kefrein.  The  first  of  these  Captain  Conder 
identified  wit^  Bamoth  Baal,  the  second  with  Baal 
Peor,  the  third  with  ^the  top  of  Baal  Peor  which 
looketh  towards  Jeshimon,'  and  the  fourth  with 
the  *  sanctuary  of  Baal  Peor,*  in  the  Jordan  valley, 
where  the  Isnelites  worshipped  while  in  Shittim. 
Also  at  Ain  Heshbon  or  old  Heshbon  are  an 
immense  quantity  of  cromlechs.  The  monuments, 
which  mA  stand  as  the^  stood  in  the  days  of 
Balak,  illustrate  the  religion  of  the  peoj^e  whom 
the  Israelites  were  to  dispossess.  In  Palestine 
itself,  Ptolemais,  Diospolis,  Antipatris,  JElia  have 
all  completely  disappeared  as  names,  and  the  old 
designations,  Akka  (Acre),  Lydd,  Kefer-saba, 
Jerwalem,  etc.,  have  re-estabushed  themselvesi 
Sebaste  and  Neapolis  have,  however,  sucoeeded  in 
maintaining  themselves,  and  preventing  the  return 
of  Samaria  and  Shechem.  Round  about  Jerusalem 
Ues  a  cupcie  of  interesting  sites,— the  Mount  of 
Olives,  with  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane ;  the 
Kedron,  with  its  bohi  ravine ;  Jericho,  with 
EUsha^s  picturesque  fountain  fjand  the  ahnrnpt  UX\ 
ol  Aywi  Musa,  under  MoQnt  Nebo. 


PALGHATOHERRY. 


PALI. 


The  tall  tnasare  building  known  as  the  Hanun,  |  long  ceaaed  to  be  spoken,  but  ia  still  used  in  the 
which  overahadowB  the  city,  for  3000  yean  has  i  Bnddhist  Bcriptuies  of  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Siam. 
covered  the  patriarchal  tombs,  sacred  to  Hebrew  The  Pali  tongne  in  Singhalese  is  called  Magadba 
and  Muhammadan  alike,  never  disturbed  since  the  i  and  Mungata,  and  in  Burmese,  Magada-baysii.  Fail 
tmunmy  of  Jacob  was  laid  by  the  side  of  those  of    was  the  mother-tongue  of  and  used  by  Baddha. 


Abraham  and  Isaac.  Jabal  Fureid  is  the  huge 
fortress  and  burial-place  of  Herod,  the  most 
conspicuous  features  in  the  whole  landscape  of 
Soutnem  Judea,  whence  are  to  be  seen  the  hills 
of  the  wide  wilderness,  rolUng  in  long  succession 
towards  the  Dead  Sea,  with  the  red  wall  of  Moab 
beyond.  In  Bethlehem,  the  church  erected  over 
the  birthplace  of  Christianity  may  lay  claim  to  be 
the  oldest  church  of  Christ  in  the  world,  prayer 
and  praise  having  risen  from  it  without  interrup- 
tion from  the  day  when  Helena  built  it.  The 
simple  tomb  of  Rachel  has  remained  undisturbed, 
reverenced,  and  undisputed,  from  age  to  age  for 
more  than  8500  years. 

Palestine  was  conquered  by  the  Fatimite  Khalifs 
of  Egypt,  A.D.  969,  and  in  consequence  of  the  per- 
secution of  the  Christians  by  Hakim,  between  a.d. 
996  and  1021,  Peter  the  Hermit,  a.d.  1094,  began 
preaching  to  the  nations  of  Europe  a  crusade  against 
the  Saracens.  Crusades  followed  on  this.  The  eighth 
and  last,  under  St.  Louis,  was  concluded  a.d.  1274. 

Psdestine  shows  a  total  Jewish  population  of 
only  15,293  souls.  Of  these,  more  than  half  live 
in  Jerusalem,  about  4000  in  Saf et,  2000  in  Tiberias, 
and  900  in  Hebron.  The  remainder,  about  400, 
are  divided  between  Akka,  Haifa,  Jaffa,  Sicbem, 
and  Shefa-Amar. 

PALGHATCHERRY,  a  town  in  the  Malabar  dis- 
trict of  the  Madras  Presidency,  in  lat  lO*"  45'  49^"  N., 
and  long.  76''  41'  48"  E.,  and  800  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  in  the  only  break  in  the  line  of  the  mountains 
from  the  Tapti  to  Cape  Comorin.  It  is  25  miles 
broad  at  the  town  of  ralghat,  and  from  35  to  40 
miles  long,  and  has  an  area  of  695^  square 
miles.  It  connects  the  low  country  on  the  E.  and 
W.,  the  highest  point  in  its  centre  being  400  or 
500  feet  alK>ve  the  sea,  and  it  is  traversed  by  the 
Madras  railway.  The  mountain  on  the  north,  called 
Vellva  Karu  Mala,  rises  6700  feet.  The  chiefs  are 
of  the  Atchen  race,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
Kshatriya  Hindus,  but  to  have  become  degraded 
below  Sudras.  They  follow  descent  from  the 
females.  There  are  other  chiefs,  termed  Nair  and 
Xaadvalli.  The  chief  rainfall  is  in  June  to  October. 
The  S.W.  monsoon  blows  through  and  does  not 
deposit  its  moisture,  though  the  atmosphere  is 
humid,  and  the  Salem  hills  intercept  the  N.E. 
monsoon.  The  Palghat  ghats  are  in  length  about 
200  miles,  from  the  gap  of  Palghatcherry  nearly 
to  Cape  Comorin.  Elevation,  from  4000  to  7000 
feet,  with  a  spacious  table-land  4740  feet ;  a 
petdced  summit,  6000  feet ;  another,  7000 ;  Varra- 
gherry  mountains,  5000  to  6000  feet ;  near  Cape 
Comorin,  in  the  extreme  S.,  2000  feet  The  west 
brow  of  the  ghats  is,  with  little  exception,  abrupt; 
on  the  east  side  the  declivity  is  gradual. 

PALL  Tam..  Irambu  in  Malabar,  Palari  in 
Portuguese,  is  the  Ceylon  iron-wood.  Its  tree 
grows  to  about  30  feet  in  height,  and  20  inches  in 
diameter.  It  is  very  useful  for  stocks  of  anchors, 
piles  for  jetty -heads,  beams  in  storehouses  and 
places  where  sta«ngth  is  reauired ;  for  such  pur- 
poses it  is  found  useful  and  durable.  It  may  be 
obtained  in  great  quantities  at  a  very  moderate 
rate. — Edye,  Ceylon. 

PALI,  an  ancient  language  in  India,  which  has 


The  Rupasiddhi  is  the  oldest  Pali  grammar  now 
extant,  and  its  author,  Buddha-Priya,   compiled 
it  from  the  ancient  work  of  Kachhyayana.      A 
quotation  from  the  latter  is  given  in  Uie  Bapa- 
nddhi,  apparently  in  the  original  words.     Acocml* 
in^  to  this  account,  Kachhyayana  was  one  of  the 
principal  disciples  of  Sakya,  by  whom   he  was 
selected  for  the  important  office  of  coaipiling  the 
first  Pali  grammar,  the  rules  of  which  are  said  to 
have  been  propounded  by  Tathagata  himself.    lliiB 
statement  seems  highly  probable ;  for  that  teadbet 
must  have  soon  found  the  difficulty  of  w^^"»g 
himself  clearly  understood,  when  mdi  petty  dis- 
trict had  a  provincial  dialect  of  its  own,  unsettled 
both  in  its  spelling  and  its  pronunciation.    A 
difficulty  of  this  kind  could  on^  be  overcome  by 
the  publication  of  some  established  rules  of  speech, 
which  should  fix  the  waveribig  pronunciation  and 
loose  orthography  of  a  common  language.     This 
was  accomplished  by  the  Pali  grammar  of  Kachhya- 
yana, compiled  under  Sakya's  instruction;  and 
the  language,  thus  firmly  established,  was  used 
throughout  India  by  the  Buddhist  teachers  for 
the  promulgation  and  extension  of  the  practical 
doctrines  of  their  faith.     In  the  Buddhist  w<Kks 
of  Ceylon,  this  language  is  expressly  called  Ma- 
gadhi,  or  the  speech  of  Magadha;  and  as  this 
district  was  the  principal  scene  of  Sakya^s  labours, 
as  well  as  the  native  country  of  himself  and  of  his 
principal  disciples,  the  selection  of  Magadbi  for  the 
publication  of  his  doctrines  was  both  natnral  and 
obvious.    Learned  men  have,  however,  entertained 
diverse  opinions  as  to  the  PalL    Professor  H.  BL 
Wilson  has  remarked  that  there  are  several  differ- 
ences between  the  language  of  existing  Buddhist  I 
inscriptions  and  the  Magadbi  of  Pali  ^rraounara;  I 
but  these  differences  are  not  such  aa  to  render  • 
them   unintelligible   to    those    whom    Priyadaa  | 
(Asoka)  addressed  in  his  pillar  edicts  in  the  middle  , 
of  the  8d  century  b.€.    Professor  Wilson  admite : 
that  the  Pali  was  most  likely  selected  for  his  ediciB  \ 
by  Priyadasi,  ^  that  they  might  be  intelligible  ti>  j 
the  people,'  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  language  | 
of  the  inscriptions  was  rather  the  common  tongos  \ 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  India  than  a  form  d  \ 
speech  peculiar  to  a  class  of  religionists ;  and  ha  ; 
argues  that  the  use  of  the  Pali  language  in  the  in-  j 
scriptions  is  not  a  conclusive  proof  of  their  Boddh'-  { 
istical  origin.     But,  as  opposed  to  this  view,  it  is  \ 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  Brahmans  have  never  ; 
used  any  language  but  Sanskrit  for  their  religiow  '. 
writings,  and  have  stigmatized  the  Magadhi  aa  ik»  \ 
speech  of  men  of  low  tribes.   In  their  dramas,  also,  ^ 
the  heroes  and  Brahmans  always  speak  Sai^kri^  , 
while  the  use  of  Magadbi  is  confined  to  the  attend-*  \ 
ants  of  royalty.    Professor  Wilson  has,  however, 
identified  the  Magadhi  with  Prakrit,  the  use  of  \ 
which,  though  more  honourable,  was  still  confined 
to  the  principal  female  characters ;  but  the  exten- 
sive employment  in  the  dramatic  works  of  the 
Brahmans  of  various  dialects,  all  derived  from 
one  common  stock,  seems  to  prove  that  they  were 
the  vernacular  language  of  the  people,     m  this 
vernacular  language,  whatever  it  was,  whether 
the  high  Prakrit  of  the  Saurasenas,  or  the  low 
Prakrit  of  the  Magadhas,  we  know  certainly  that 
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Ibe  Vinaya  and  Sutra,  or  the  practical  doctrines 
«f  Sakya,  were  compiled,  and  therefore  also  pro- 
[SRiIgated.  Cosma,  in  Prinsep's  Journal,  p.  503, 
used  the  term  Prakrit  as  comprehendiDg  all 
written   and  cultivated  dialects  of  Nortnem 


It'. 

;i 

0. 


Efcdia.  Prakrit  means  •  common  *  or  '  natural/  in 
tradistinciion  to  the  *  artificial*  or  •refined' 
it.  In  the  opmion,  howerer,  of  Tumour, 
celebrated  Ceylon  scholar,  the  Pali  is  a  '  rich 
poetical  language,  which  had  ahready  attained 
nt  refinement  at  the  time  of  Gotama 
aha 8  advent'  (ii.c.  588).  According  to  Sir 
[iam  Jones,  it  is  *  little  more  than  the  language 
^m.  the  Brahmans,  melted  down  by  a  delicate  articu- 
jklioa  to  the  softness  of  Italian.'  To  General 
Qnmingham  it  seems  to  bear  the  same  relation 
|.t»  Sanskrit  that  Italian  does  to  I^tin,  and  a  much 
Marer  one  than  modem  English  does  to  Anglo- 
Baxon.  Hie  nasal  sounds  are  melted  down,  the 
compounds  are  softened  to  double  and  even  simple 
tfODsooante,  and  the  open  vowels  are  more  numer- 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  European  scholars 
.t  the  Pali  language  is  derived  almost  entirely 
m  the  Sanskrit,  and  in  this  opinion  Creneral 
Oanningham  fully  coincides.  Messrs.  Bumouf 
And  Lassen,  who  jointly  formed  a  Pali  grammar, 
,  as  the  result  of  their  labours,  that  Pali  is 
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amended  rules  of  Sanskrit  grammar  were  formed 
into  memorial  verses  by  Bhartrihari,  whose  metri- 
cal aphorisms,  entitled  Karika,  have  almost  equal 
authority  with  the  precepts  of  Panini,  and  emen- 
dations of   Katyayana.      According  to  popular 
tradition,  Bhartrihari  was  the  brother  of  vikram- 
aditya,  the  founder  of  the  Hmdu  Samvat,  which 
dates  from  57  B.C.     The  age  of  Katyayana  is 
unknown  ;  but  as  he  flourished  between  the  date 
of  Panini,  in  about  1100  b.c.,  and  that  of  Bhartri-  .  • 
hari,  in  57  B.C.,  there  is  every  probability  in  favour 
of  the  opinion  that  he  was  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Buddha.   But  this  identifi  cation  of  the  two  greatest 
grammarians  of  the  Sanskrit  and  Pali  languages 
rests  upon  other  grounds  besides  those  mentioned 
above.     Oolebrooke,  Wilson,  and  Lassen  have  all 
identified  the  commentator  on  Panini  with  Vara- 
rachi,  the  author  of  the  Prakrit  grammar  called 
Prakrita  Prakassa,  or  Chandrika.    Of  Vararuchi, 
nothing  more  is  known  than  that  his  work  is  the 
oldest  Prakrit  grammar  extant,  and  that  his  body 
of  rules  includes  all  that  had  been  laid  down  by 
earUer   grammarians   regarding   the   vernacular 
dialects.    The  identification  is  still  more  strikingly 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Kaohhyayana  is  not 
a  name  but  onhr  a  patronymic,  which  signifies 
the  son  of  Eachho,  and  was  first  assumed  by 
iilinest  identical  with   Sanskrit ;  and  Professor    the  grammarian  himself.    If,  therefore,  Vararuchi 
iMaen,  at  a  later  date,  when  more  conversant    Katyayanais  not  the  same  person  as  Kaohhyayana, 
vith  the  Pali  books,  states  authoritatively  that    he  must  be  posterior  to  him  and  of  the  same 
tile  whole  of  the  Prakrit  language  is  derived  from    family.    We  shall  thus  have  two  Katyayanas  of 
liie  Sanskrit.    Tumour  also  declares  his  conviction    the  same  family  living  much  about  the  same  time, 
that  all  researches  tend  to  prove  the  great  anti-    each  of  whom  compiled  a  grammar,  which  is  much 
yity  of  Sanskrit    Professor  Wilson  and  James    more  improbable  than  that  the  two  were  one  and 
Frinaep  are  likewise  of  the  same  opinion.    This    the  same  person.    The  probable  identity  of  tibe 
etmdnsion  seems  self -evident,  for  there  is  a  tend-    two  great  grammarians  seems  to  offer  an  additional 
ancy  in  all  spoken  languages  to  suppress  dissimilar    reason  for  considering  Sakya  Muni  as  one  of  the 

chief  benefactors  of  bis  country.  For  we  must 
not  look  upon  Sakya  Muni  simply  as  the  founder 
of  a  new  religious  system,  but  as  a  great  social 
reformer  who  dared  to  preach  the  perfect  equahty 
of  all  mankind,  and  the  consequent  abolition  of 
caste,  in  spite  of  the  menaces  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  arrogant  priesthood  in  the  world.  We 
must  regard  him  also  as  a  patriot,  who,  in  spite  of 
tyrannical  kings  and  princes,  had  the  courage  to 
incite  his  countrymen  to  resist  the  forcible  abduc- 
tion of  their  wives  and  dau^ters  br  great  men. 
To  him  the  Indians  were  indebted  for  a  code  of 
pure  and  practical  morality,  which  inculcated 
charity  and  chastity,  performanoe  of  good  works, 
and  abstinence  from  evil,  and  general  kindness  to 
all  living  things.  To  Mm,  also,  they  owe  the  early 
refinement  and  systematic  arrangement  of  their 
language,  in  the  selection  of  the  learned  Katya- 
yana as  the  compiler  of  the  Sanskrit  and 
PaH  grammars.  The  Pali  books  examined  and 
abstracted  by  Mr.  Tumour  consist  of  the  Pita- 
kattayan,  the  Atthakatha,  and  the  Mahawansa. 
The  first  is  quasi  the  gospel  of  Buddhists.  It  is 
stated  in  the  Mahawansa  that  the  Pitakattayan 
was  brought  to  Oeylon  by  Mahinda,  the  son  of 
Asoka,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  father's  reign,  that 
is,  in  806  B.C.,  in  the  exact  Pah  form  in  which  it 
now  exists. — Prin9ep*s  Tibet,  p.  148;  Cufming- 
hanCt  BMUa  Topes;  Weher;  Hardy, 

PALI.  The  Scythic  Pali  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  shepherd  invaders  of  Egypt. 

PALI,  a  small  town  in  the  Jodhpur  state  in 
Rajputana.  Plague  broke  out  here,  and  spretd 
over  Marwar,  between  1830  and  1840. 


.  and  to  soften  hard  ones;  as  in  the 
liitin  Camillns  for  the  Tuscan  Cadmilus,  and  the 
.  Jbgiish  farthing  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  feorthing ; 
%  as  in  the  Pui  assa,  a  horse,  for  the  Sanskrit 
iwa,  and  the  Pali  majha,  middle,  for  the  Sanskrit 
Mdhjra.     There  is  also  a  natural  indination  to 
IT  away  the  semi- vowels  and  weaker  consonants, 
in  the  English  king  for  the  Anglo-Saxon 
bnxng,  or  as  in  the  Pah  Olakita,  the  seen  {i.t, 
Kiddha),  for  the  Sanskrit  Avalakita ;  and  in  the 
PUi  Ujeniya,  a  man  of  Ujain,  for  the  Sanskrit 
tQajayamja      It  is  always,  therefore,   easy  to 
letmaine  between  any  written  languages  that 
tcaemble   each  other,  which  of  the  two  is  the 
original,  and  which  the  borrowed ;  because  letters 
4K  syllables  are  never  added,  but,  on  the  con- 
re  always  suppressed  or  curtailed  in  the 
of  time.     Ijie  Pali   is  therefore  with- 
doabt  derived  from  the  Sanskrit,  and  must, 
have  been  a  spoken  language  for  many 
For  the  puolication  of  his  esoteric 
T^arding  the  origin  of  the  worid  and  the 
of  mankind,  Sakya  made  use  of   the 
Smskrit  language  only.    But  the  perfect  language 
of  our  day  perhaps  owes  much  of  its  refinement 
to  the  care  and  sagacity  of  that  mat  reformer, 
idr  it  seems  highly  probable  that  Katyayana,  the 
inspired  saint  and  lawgiver  who  corrected  the 
iaaoenrscies  of  Panini's  Sanskrit  grammar,  is  the 
nme  ss  the  Kachhyayana  who  compiled  the  Pali 
grammar  daring  the  lifetime  of  Sakya.    Katva- 
yana^    annotations  on  Panini,  called   Nartika, 
ratnet  his  vague  rules,  enlarge  his  limited  ones, 
and  maHc  nxunerous  exceptions  to  others.    These 
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PALIAR. 


PALK  BAF. 


-    PALIAR  or  Puliar,  a  race  of  herdaineii  on  the    the  absence  of  didactyloiu  pincers.      It   is  tht 
Animallay  hills  in  Coimbatore.  '  type  of  the  family  Palinuridje.     The  Palinuri,  or 

PALIBOTHRA,  the  ancient  Greek  name  of  ]  sea-crawfish,  have  the  body  nearly   cylindiicaL 


Pataliputia  city,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Sone 
river  with  the  Ganges.  Few  old  places  in  India 
recall  to  mind  so  many  associations  as  the  Patali- 
putra  of  the  Hindus,  the  Palibothra  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Po-to-li-tse  of  the  Chinese,  all  referring 
to  the  city  which  is  known  in  our  day  under  the 
name  of  Patna.  Rennell  says  (Memoir,  pp.  52-54) 
Pliny's  Palibothra  is  dearly  Patna,  and  as  Strabo 
placed  it  425  miles,  or  so  many  parts  in  1063  of 
the  distance  from  the  confluence  of  the  Junma  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  he  probably  meant  the 
same  place.  The  name  of  Pataliputra  does  not 
occur  either  in  Menu  or  the  Mahabfaarata,  the 
capital  of  ancient  Magadha  having  in  those  ages 
been  Bajagiiha.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
6th  century  B.€.  that  Ajata  Satru  founded  the 
city  of  Pataliputra.  This  prince,  says  Lassen, 
appears  to  have  long  had  the  intention  of  con- 
quering Vasali,  for  it  is  recorded  that  his  two 
ministers,  Sunitha  and  Vasyankara,  founded,  in 
the  village  of  Patali,  a  fortress  against  the  VrijjL 
This  took  place  a  shcnrt  time  before  the  death  of 
Buddha.  Under  the  ancient  name  of  Pataliputra, 
the  place  stands  before  the  eyes  of  the  modem 
traveler  as  the  capital  of  the  Nanda  dynasty,  of 
Chandragupta,  and  of  Asoka,  as  the  scene  where 
were  played  those  outwitting  Machiavellian  jpoli- 
cies  between  Bakshasa  and  Chanakya,  which  form 
the  subject  of  the  drama  of  Mudra  Bakshasa  and 
Chanakya ;  where  Megasthenes  had  arrived  on  an 
embaaiy  from  Seleucus,  and  resided  several  years, 
leaving  behind  a  record  that  possesses  no  ordinary 
daims  upon  our  attention ;  whence  Asoka  issued 
his  famous  edicts  about  Buddhism,  identified  by 
General  Cunningham  with  the  modem  Besarh,  20 
miles  north  of  &jipttr.  It  is  from  the  writings  of 
Megasthenes  tiiat  we  learn  that  Palibothra  was  8 
miles  long,  and  1^  broad,  defended  by  a  deep 
ditch  and  a  high  rampart  with  570  towers  and  64 
gates,  a  state  of  grandeur  of  which  not  a  tithe  is 
possessed  by  the  present  city.  In  the  time  of  the 
Mohammadan  conquest,  the  capital  of  Behar  is  said 
to  have  been  removed  to  the  town  of  that  name, 
and  its  raja  to  have  become  so  degenerated  as  to 
abscond  from  his  capital.  As  described  by  Ralph 
Fitch,  PatDa,  in  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  was 
a  large  city,  but  contained  only  houses  of  earth 
and  straw.  Of  the  towers  and  gateways  spoken 
of  by  Megasthenes,  or  of  the  lofty  pillars,  columns, 
and  turrets  of  the  Suganga  palace,  mentioned  by 
tiie  Hindu  dramatist,  not  a  trace  exists  surviving 
the  ravages  of  time  and  war.  Muhammadans 
now  form  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  Patna, 
40,000,  and  from  the  district  100,000  of  them 
assemble  at  the  Imambarah  to  celebrate  the 
Maharram.  At  Patna  is  a  monument  over  150 
Englishmen  massacred  (1763)  in  cold  blood  by 
Summ  (Reinhardt),  under  the  orders  of  Mir 
Gassim.  It  is  a  tall,  slender  column  of  alternate 
black  and  vellow  stone,  that  lifts  its  head  about 
30  feet  high  in  the  old  English  barial-groand  at 
Patna.— Bttfwea,  iii.  520 ;  TV.  of  Hind.  i.  113 ; 
As.  Res.  V.  273,  viii  383,  xiv.  880. 

PALINUBUS  of  FabridoB,  a  genus  of  Crus- 
tacea which  forms  the  tribe  of  I^ingoustiens  of 
Milne-Edwards,  being  the  fourth  of  his  family  of 
durassed  macruzians,  and  characterized  by  the 
existence  of  antennce  of  the  ordinary  form,  and 
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Their  carapace  is  nearly  straight  from  befoci 
backwaids,  very  convex  transversely,  and  preaenis 
about  its  anterior  third  part  a  deep  transTerae 
furrow,  which  is  directed  forward  on  each  side, 
and  separates  the  stomachal  from  the  cardial  and 
bronchial  regions,  the  only  ones  which,  can  be 
well  distinguished.  P.  fasciatus,  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  has  the  antennular  ring  armed  above  with 
two  conical  rather  large  teeth  situated  near  its 
anterior  border;  carapace  armed  with  a  sniali 
number  of  spines,  ana  slightly  granular,  or  only 
dotted  on  its  posterior  half ;  lateral  tooth  of  the 
anterior  border  of  the  carapace  small ;  no  spines 
on  the  median  lino  of  the  stomachal  region; 
median  tooth  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  epis- 
tome  very  large ;  length  about  a  foot.  I?,  vulgaris, 
the  common  sea-crawfish  or  spiny  lobster,  Lan- 
gouste  of  the  French,  inhabits  the  seas  of  Europe. 
— Milne-Edwards  in  Eng.  Cyc.    See  Crustaoea. 

PALITANA,  a  native  state  within  the  British 
Political  Agency  of  Kattyawar,  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  lying  between  lat.  21°  23'  30'  and  21° 
42'  30"  N.,  and  long.  71°  31'  and  72°  0'  SCT  E.; 
area,  99  square  miles.  Satrunjaya  hill,  vrhich  rises 
above  the  town  of  Palitana,  is  covered  with  Jain 
temples,  and  is  the  resort  of  innumerable  pilgrims, 
for  whom  a  fixed  sum  is  paid  yearly  by  the  Sra- 
wak  community  to  the  Pahtana  chief.  It  is  sacred 
to  Adinath,  and  each  temple  contains  images  in 
marble  of  Adinath,  or  of  some  of  the  Tirthankara; 
and  perhaps  no  fabric  of  hmnan  worlunaDship  in 
India  is  more  calculated  to  arouse  wonder,  ad- 
miration, and  lasting  remembrance,  than  Piditana 
in  its  unique  and  mysterious  perfection.  Satrunjaya 
rises  nearly  2000  feet,  and  is  between  2  and  3 
miles  in  ascent,  taking  the  sinuosities  of  the  route 
into  account.  At  the  foot  of  the  ascent  there  are 
steps  with  manv  little  canopies  or  cells,  a  foot  and 
a  half  to  three  feet  square,  open  only  in  front,  and 
each  having  in  its  floor  a  marble  slab  carved  with 
the  representation  of  the  soles  of  two  feet  (charan). 
Higher  up  is  a  small  temple  of  the  Hindu  monkey 
god,  Hanuman.  Still  higher  is  the  shrine  of 
Hengar,  a  Musalman  pir.  The  top  of  the  hill 
consists  of  two  ridges,  each  about  350  yards  long. 
The  buildings  on  both  ridges,  again,  are  divided 
into  separate  endosures,  called  tuk,  generaUy 
containing  one  principal  temple,  with  varying 
numbers  ^  smaller  ones.  Each  of  these  enclosnrea 
is  protected  by  strong  gates  and  walls,  and  all 
gates  are  carefully  closed  at  sundown.  The 
principal  temple  of  the  Ehartarvasi  tuk  is  that  of 
the  Chaumukh  or  ^  four-faced  *  Jaina,  occupying 
the  centre.  It  stands  on  a  platform  2  feet  ahove 
the  level  of  the  court,  and  57  feet  wide  hy  about 
67  in  length.  Over  this  rises  the  tower  or  vimana 
to  a  height  of  96  feet  from  the  level  of  the  pave- 
ment.— Imp.  Gaz,  See  Architecture;  Pagoda; 
Sculpture. 

PALIURUS  RAMOSISSIMUS,  Pdret,  of  China 
and  Japan,  and  P.  spinachristi,  Muller  (P.  acule- 
atus,  JLambert),  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Nepal, 
are  useful  for  hedge  plants. —  Von  MuelUr, 

PALKAR-PAL,  a  Toda  dairyman ;  lit  milk- 
man. 

PALK  BAY  and  Palk  Strait  axe  between 
Ceylon  and  the  Peninsula  of  India,  and  separate 
the  northern  part  of  Ceylon  from  the  mainland. 


PALKONDA. 


PALliONARUA. 


ne  it^t  w  loniifld  beinreett  Pdnt  Galimere  and  |  a  sheep),  in  the  south  of  India,  wefe  d<Aunant 
-»-.._.  -«   ,         ,.  .   «.     ..        .,  in  several  places  till  the  12th  century.— i4a  iies. 

iiL  pp.  303-469. 

PALLIA.  Hind.  A  monamental  pillar  amongst 
the  Rajputs. 

PALLIAM,  Pale,  Palevu,  Paleya,  Paleiyam, 
Pollam,  Pollem,  Pallim,  Polemu,— Tamil,  Telugu, 
and  Camatio  words  signifying  a  tract  of  country 
subject  to  a  petty  chieftain.  Iq  Madras  town,  a 
district  occupied  by  iMirticular  races,  as  the  Upara- 
palliam,  Wadara-paliiam,  the  wards  of  the  Upara 
and  Wadara  races. 

PALLIWAL.  Next  to  the  Rajputs  of  Jeysul- 
mir,  equalling  them  in  numbers  and  far  surpass- 
ing them  in  wealth,  are  the  Palliwal.  They  are 
Brahmans,  and  denominated  Palliwal  from  having 
been  temporal  proprietors  of  Palli,  and  all  its 
lands,  long  before  the  Hahtor  eolonjzed  Marwar. 
Tradition  is  silent  as  to  the  maimer  in  which  they 
became  possessed  of  this  domain,  but  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  Palli  or  pastoral 
tribes,  who  from  the  town  of  Palli  to  Paut'hana, 
in  Saurashtra,  have  left  traces  of  their  existence. 
The  Palliwal  Brahmans,  as  appears  by  the  annals 
of  Marwar,  held  the  domain  of  Palli  when  Seoji, 
at  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  invaded  that  land 
from  Kanouj,  and  by  an  act  of  treachery  first 
established  his  power.  Their  subsequent  migra- 
tion to  the  desert  of  Jeysulmir  is  attributed  to  a 
periodof  aMuhammadan  invasion  of  Marwar,  when, 
a  general  war  contribution  (dind)  being  imposed 
on  the  inhabitants,  the  Palliwal  pleaded  caste  and 
refused.  This  exasperated  the  raja,  for  as  their 
habits  were  almost  exclusively  mercantile,  their 
stake  was  greater  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
community,  and  he  threw  their  principal  men  into 
prison.  In  order  to  avenge  this,  they  had  recourse 
to  a  grand  'chandi,'  or  immolation,  on  which 
he  issued  a  manifesto  of  banishment  to  every 
Palliwal  in  his  dominions.  The  greater  part  took 
refuge  in  Jeysulmir,  though  many  settled  in 
Bikfuiir,  Dhat,  and  the  valley  of  Bind.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century  almost  all  the 
int^nal  trade  of  the  country  passed  through  their 
hands,  and  it  was  chiefly  with  their  capital  that 
its  merchants  traded  in  foreign  parts,  "uiey  were 
the  Metayer  of  the  desert,  advancing  money  to  the 
cultivatora,  taking  the  security  of  the  crop,  and 
buying  up  all  the  wool  and  gfai  (clarified  butter), 
which  they  exported  to  foreign  parts.  They  also 
rear  and  keep  flocks.  They  were  then  subject 
to  the  visits  of  the  Maldote,  Tejmalote,  and  other 
plunderera.  The  PaUiwal  never  marry  out  of 
their  own  tribe,  and,  directly  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  Menn,  the  bridegroom  gives  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  bride.  There  is  Utile  doubt  that  the  Palliwal 
Brahmans  are  the  remains  of  the  priests  of  the 
Palli  race,  who,  in  theur  pastoral  and  commercial 
punuits,  have  lost  their  spiritaal  power. 

PALLONARUA.  In  Ceylon,  Anaradhapnra  is 
a  deserted  dty.  It  seems  to  have  become  the 
capital  of  Ceylon  about  b.c.  400.  About  b.g.  260 
it  oecame  one  of  the  principal  capitals  of  Buddh- 
ism in  the  east,  which  it  continued  to  be  till 
about  A.D.  760,  when  the  repeated  invasions  of 
the  Tamil  races  led  to  its  abandonment  for  Pallo- 
naroa,  which  continued  to  be  the  caratal  for  some 
centuries.  Anaradhapura  has  within  its  limits 
mins  of  topes  or  dhagobas,  the  Lowa  Malta  Paya, 
Abhayagin,  Jetawana,  Thuparamaya,  Lankaramya, 


Point  Pedro.    It  is  86  miles  wide  at  its  entrance. 

PALiKONDA,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Cud- 
^ptth  distrtct,  Madras  rresideDcy,  lying  between 
lat.  13<>  48'  W  and  14''  27'  K.,  and  between  long. 
78°  66'  Md  7r  28'  SO*  R,  and  2600  feet  above 
tiioMa. 

PALXaA,  a  measure  of  cMMcity  of  80  payali  or 
120  aeeiB ;  also  a  measure  of  weight  of  120  seers, 
far  grooersea,  betel-nut)  <m1b,  etc,  the  same  as  the 
Pala  of  Madras. 

PALLADIUS,  a  European  traveller  in  Persia, 
a  lew  jeBTB  before  the  Chinese  Fa  Hian.  He  was 
the  anuior  of  a  tract,  De  Moribus  Brachmanorum. 
It  vaa  embodied  in  the  Pseudo  -  Callisthenes, 
publiabed  by  MuUer  (Script,  de  Alex.  Magno,  pp. 
108,  104).  In  it  there  is  a  fanciful  account  of 
the  Bisadse,  the  gatfaeren  of  pepper.  They  are 
described  aa  a  dwarfish  and  imbecile  race,  with 
big  heftds,  and  long,  straight,  undipped  hair,  who 
dw^  in  rocky  caves,  and  from  the  nature  of  their 
eoontry  are  expert  at  climbing  cliffs,  and  thus 
able  to  gath^  the  pepper  from  the  thickets. — 
FMie,  Cotldw,  L  m.  144, 146. 

PALLAlf,  Paliar,  or  Puller  are  a  slave  race 
attached  to  the  YeUala  agriculturists  of  the  south 
of  India.  The  Mallar  are  tiie  agricultural  labourers 
ol  the  Paliar  tribe.  Pailan  is  applied  specially  to 
one  who  works  in  the  fields.  Tueir  tribal  title  is 
Kndmiipan,  which  means  a  headman  or  chief. — 
fFiZa  Glouary, 

PALLAS,  an  author  who  wrote  on  the  Natural 
Histofy  of  Central  Asia.  His  travels  in  different 
parts  ol  the  Russian  empire  and  in  Central 
Asia  wtn  translated  into  Firench,  and  published 
in  Fsris  in  1788-93. 

PALLEGOIX.  The  Bight  Bev.  J.  P.  PaUegoix, 
Vicar-apostolic  of  Siam,  Bishop  of  Mallos,  diMl  on 
the  18th  of  July  1862.  He  had  been  long  resident  in 
the  Malay  Peninsuk  and  Siam,  and  wrote  on  Siam. 

PALLE  -  SATTBRAM.  Tam.  The  lizard 
soeoce.  Lizards  are  supposed  to  give  warning  by 
aUrpiiMF  of  approaching  good  or  evil — Hardy. 

PALiLJ,  a  servile  tribe  in  the  south  of  India, 
bimdameD  or  slaves  of  Brahman  proprietom.-^ 
Wiiaom. 

PAIX.L  Bmo.,  Can.,  Mai^al.,  Taii.,  Tel.  A 
hamlet,  a  villa^  a  town,  as  Tri-sira-palli  (Trichi- 
aopolyS,  tiie  oty  of  the  giant  Trisira.  It  is  the 
eqahrawnt  of  tbe  Canarese  Haiti  in  HarpanhuUy, 
and  ia  written  poUy,  palle,  palliya,  pally,  and  pilly^ 
SesFamam. 

PALLI,  an  ancient  shepherd  race  dwelling  near 
the  nver  Call  Th^seem  to  have  been  a  branch  of 
thaKaate.  APalfiraoeorPabseemtobetheSiri- 
pikiofFlolemy.  InthePunmas,thePal]a,Eirata, 
and  Aldra  are  all  dassed  as  shepherda  The  PaUa 
ara  represented  as  in  all  partsof  India.  ThePalla 
south  of  the  Nerbadda,  on  being  overthrown  by 
the  Cbalukya  in  the  4th  century,  turned  to  the 
south,  and  found  refuge  in  the  Chola  kingdom. 
Ihe  Tondanan  Raja  of  Puduoottah  takes  the  title 
of  Fallawa.  Hie  Pallava  or  PaUi  were  in  the 
Dekban  in  tbe  4tb  and  6th  oentnries,  and  in  the 
Oamalic  m  tbe  Mi  or  Ml  A  Palli  shepherd 
djasalj  reigned  in  Bebgal  up  to  a*d.  1100,  and 
ara  snppoaed  hw  Sir  Bxarj  fiUiot  to  have  been 
Ahir.  Mr.  CoMarookc  cooclodes  that  the  Pal  or 
PUb  xeigned  from  the  9th  to  the  latter  part  of  the 


lltb  eentaty.    The  ahepbecd  Knrumbar  (Kuro,    Saila,  and  Buanwelli.    It  was  erected  b.o.  260,  to 
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PALM. 


PALMS. 


hold  the  right  jawbone  dt  Buddha.    Subsequently,    Palestine,  from  the  staif  of  ^e  date-palm 
at  the  begmning  of  the  4th  centuiy,  a  tooth  was    which  each  brought  back. 


brought  from  India,  and  deposited  in  a  small 

building  erected  for  the  purpose  on  one  of  the 

angles  of  the  platform  of  this  building.     The 

Lowa  Maha  Paya,  or  Great  Brazen  Monastery, 

was  erected  B.c.  161,  by  king  Duttagaimuoi.    It  is 

225  feet  square,  and  with  9  storeys,  and  100  cells 

for  priests.    In  a.d.  286,  Mahasena  destroyed  it, 

but  It  was  re-erecled  of  5  storeys  by  his  son.    It 

never  regained  its  previous  fame,  and  fell  into 

decay,  and  the  1600  pillars  which  once  supported 

it  alone  remain;    they  are   unhewn   blocks  of 

granite.    The  quadrupeds  sculptured  on  the  Ana- 

radhapura  city,  also  at  Hullabid  in  Mysore,  and  at 

Amravati,  are  the  elephant,  lion,  horse,  and  bull ; 

the  birds  are  the  hansa  or  sacred  goose,  or  pigeons.  |  similarly  treated  with  nitrate  of  mercury.    Oastor- 

oil  is  the  only  one  of  the  drying  oiLai  which  ia 
susceptible  of  this  species  of  solidification.  On 
adding  nitrous  acid  to  castor-oil,  a  yellow  liquid  is 
at  first  formed,  and  the  time  required  for  its  sc^idi* 
fication  Taries  with  the  quantity  of  acid  employed ; 
when  about  a  twentieth  part  of  add  is  ua^d,  it 
solidifies  in  seven  or  eight  hours,  and  tJiia  or 
somewhat  less  is  the  best  proportion.  If  too 
much  acid  be  used,  a  third  part,  for  inBtanee,  or 


PALMINE  may  be  prepared  from  the 
oil,  and  possibly  from  other  oils  alBO,  by  treating  ■ 
them  with  nitric  or  nitrous  acids.    A  proceoa  iati 
given  in  Brando's  Manual  of  Ghenuiiry,   xL  pi»j 
1257,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  substance  whidh  | 
was,  about  A.D.  1857,  patented  for  the  use  of  rafl*  | 
way  carriages  in  British  India*;  and  whether  aa  | 
regards  its  origin,  the  facility  of  making  it,  the  i 
abundance  of  the  castor-oil  plant  in  India,  ita  con* 
sistence  and  cheapness,  it  well  deserves  attention. 
When  nitrous  or  nitric  acid  is  made  to  act  upon 
castor-oil,  it  is  converted  into  a  soM  waz-iike 
substance ;  and  a  similar,  though  much  more  rapid, 
reenlt  takes  place  when  this  oil  or  olire  oil 


Besides  these,  there  is  at  Anaradhapura  a  temple 
called  Iswaramunya,  partly  cut  in  the  rock,  partly 
structural.  But  to  Buddhists  the  most  sacred 
object  there  is  the  Bo  Tree,  which  was  brought 
there  by  Mabinda  and  Sangamitta,  son  and 
daughter  of  Asoka,  who  introduced  Buddhism 
into  Ceylon. 

The  Pallonarua  temples  were  mostly  built 
A.D.  1158-1186,  by  Prakrama  Bahu.  Its  rock-cut 
structure,  called  Gal  Vihara,  has  a  seated  figure 
of  Buddha  16  feet  in  height,  one  standing  figure 
25  feet,  and  one  recuml^nt  45  feet  long,  in  the 
conventional  attitude  of  his  attaining  Nirvan.  In 
front  is  the  Jetawana  Rama  temple,  170  by  70 
feet,  with  an  erect  statue  of  Buddha  58  feet  in 
height  The  Rankot  Dhagoba  and  the  Mahal 
Pn»ada  are  also  of  interest,  the  last  being  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  seven-storeyed  temples  of  Assyria. 
See  Architecture. 

PALM,  the  term  applied  in  Southern  India 
to  the  bars  of  iron  manufactured  from  Cutties. 

PALMA  BRAVA,  the  Nibong  of  the  TagaU  of 
Mindoro,  used  by  the  wild  tribis  of  Mindoro  to 
form  their  bows  and  point  their  arrows. 

PALMA  CHRISTI,  Castor-oil  palm. 
Rioinat  oommimii,      Lat.  I  Jar&k,  ....    Mauiy. 
Kaliki,  Madubesb,  Sunda.  |  Tangan-Tangan, .    .  Tag. 

Called  Christ^s  palm,  because  where  the  true 
palms  are  not  founa,  it  is  carried  on  Palm  Sundays. 

PALMANAIR,  in  lat.  18°  11*'  N.,  long.  78° 
47'  17"  £.,  in  the  Camatic,  a  small  town  on  an 
open  plateau  west  of  Chitore.  The  dak  bungalow 
is  2618  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  25  miles  N. 
of  the  railway  station  of  Goriattum.  Occasional 
instances  of  fever  have  given  it  a  bad  name.  The 
thermometer  at  Palmanair  in  December  1861 
ranged  from  a  minimum  of  54°  to  a  maximum 
of  74°. 

PALM  BOOKS.  The  books  and  separate  leaves 
employed  for  writing  on  in  Asia,  with  an  iron 
style,  are  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  talipat  tree, 
Corypha  umbraculif era,  also  from  the  Tara,  Tareet, 
or  Tallier  of  the  Bengalese,  C.  taliera,  Boxh,^  aod 
from  the  leaves  of  the  paJmvra  palm.  All  the 
Burman  books  are  made  of  the  1^  of  a  species 
of  Corypha ;  but  the  orders  that  are  issued  from 
the  Burmese  courts  are  written  on  strips  of  the 
palmyra  palm  leaf.  Those  used  in  Southern  India 
for  school-boys'  books,  for  the  accounts  of  shop- 
keepers, the  orders  of  collectors,  and  village 
accounts,  are  also  made  of  tiie  leaf  of  the  palmyra. 
The  Ola  of  the  Tamil  people  is  the  dried  palmyra 
leaf  prepared  for  writing  on  with  a  style.— ^feuon. 

PALMER,  a  term  applied  to  the  pilgrims  from 
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a  half,  the  temperature  rises  to  130°  or  140° ; 
effervescence  ensues,  and  the  oil  becomes  opaque, 
and  instead  of  indurating  remains  viscid.  Palmine 
thus  obtained  is  yellow,  but  when  poiifted  by 
solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  it  is  white,  of  a  waxy 
fracture,  and  requires  a  temperature  of  about  150° 
for  its  fusion.  When  this  is  kept  for  some  months, 
it  occi^onallv  acquires  a  resinous  appearance,  and 
preseiits  an  almost  vitreous  fracture.  A  large  and 
profitable  trade  might  be  had  in  palmine  made 
from  the  cheap  oils  of  Southern  Asia,  the  difficulty 
of  transporting  which  while  fluid  is  well  ~ 

PALM  OIL. 


Fr. 


Aceeite  de  pahna, 
Panam  yenne,  .     . 
Thati  nima,     .     • 


8p. 
Tax. 


Huile  de  palme,  . 
Huile  de  Senegal,     .      „ 

Palmol, Gbb. 

Olio  di  palma,     .    .     It. 

This  is  a  fatty  substance,  obtained  froa&  the 
fruit  of  several  species  of  palms ;  that  of  the  £lsetB 
Guineensis,  growing  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
has  the  consistence  of  butter,  a  ydlowish  coloiir, 
and  scarcely  anv  particular  taste,  and  beoomes 
rancid  on  bein^  sept  for  any  length  of  time.  It 
is  chiefly  used  m  Britain  for  the  manufacture  of 
toilet  soap,  pomade  perfumery ;  also  in  medioine 
and  surgery.  In  1880, 90,219  cwt  of  palm  oil  were 
import^  into  Britain,  valued  at  £1,026,878 ;  and 
of  cocoanut  oil,  64,059  owt.,  value  £317,828. 
Elsdis  melanococca,  Omrtn,,  is  a  native  of  America ; 
both  species  might  be  profitablv  introduced  into 
India.  The  Cocos  butyracea  and  G.  nucifera 
yield  palm  oils. — Seeman ;  APC,  Comnu  DicU 

PALMS. 


Nakhlab, 
Palme,     , 
Palm, .    . 


.  .  Arab. 
Dak.,  Gib. 
.  Dot.,  Sw. 


Palmier, Fiu 

Tar,  Narel,  Send, .  Hivd. 
Pahna,  lT.,PoBT.,Bua.,  Sp. 


The  palm  trees  or  palm  tribe  of  pUnts  belong 
to  the  order  Cocoacee  oi^Palnua,  the  Palmaoeae  of 
Lindley.  They  ^w  alike  in  the  eastern  and  in 
the  western  hemisf^eres. '  Particular  species  axe 
oonflned  to  their  own  peculiar  localitieB,  nut  Goeoa 
nucifera,  Aerooomia,  Sderooatpa,  and  Boraaaua 
flabdlifonnis  are  thread  ores  many  lands.  Tht 
number  of  known  spedes  scattered  over  the  world 
amount  to  over  1000.    Of  these,  not  a  few  lore 
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tte  humid  banks  of  rivulets  and  strMuns ;  others 
•iii^  to  the  sea-shores,  and  some  ascend  into 
tlpuie  regions.  Some  colleet  into  dense  forests, 
ethers  spring  up  singly  or  in  clusters  over  the 
pbins.  Writers  of  sfstematic  botany  have  ar- 
nuiged  them  differentiy,  one  of  the  most  recent 
anaDgcaneDts  being  into  seven  tribes, — BorassinesB, 
GoiyMiiness,  Phosnicineae,  Arednese,  Cocoinese, 
Leptaoearymes&y  and  Nipineae. 


fUbelliformii,  Linn.,  all  India. 

S.  CcBypliiiieae — 

Oomha  eIata^*J2aa9&.,  Bengal. 

C.  fewngA,  BL,  Burma,  Java. 

C.  Bttcmodai  %Ax^  Andamans. 

0.  wi^b^olia,  .X<M»«,  MoIiMoaa,  Ooehin-China. 

a  tcUraa,  J2oap6.,  Bengal. 

C.  umbraculifera,  Z^nn. ,  Ceylon,  Malabar,  Bengal, 

Bamuk 
diaincroiM  Khaadaina,  Cfrif.,  Khaaaya. 
a  Martiana,  WaiL,  Kamaon,  NepaL 
a  Sitehimoa,  Orif^  Trana-Indiia. 
lioQak  acatttda,  MarLy  Malay  Peninaala. 
U  kmgipea,  Orif,^  Mergui. 
L  palndoaa,  Or^.,  Andamans. 
L  peltaia,  Boxb.,  Aaaam. 
L  punila,  BL,  J&va. 
L  lotandifQlia,  Bl.^  Java, 
liriatoaa  Jenkinaia,  Orsff,,  Sikldm,  Aaaam. 
L  apadoaa,  Kurt,  Chittagong,  Pegn,  Tenaaserim. 
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jiz  aomalia*  -^y  Behar,  Banna,  Central  India. 

P.  dactyltfara,  JAnn,,  S.  Panjab,  Slnd. 

P.  farmifna,  WiUde,  Coringa. 

P.  Ooilejmna,  Ohatia  Nagpur,  Aaaam. 

P.  palodoHL  Boxb. ,  Sanderbana,  Burma,  Andamana. 

P.  padiaeaiata,  Neilg^berriea. 

P.  a^aateja,  Boasb,,  all  India. 


IT. 


Anoa  wteehn,  Linn,,  all  India. 

A  ooataia,  BL,  Andamana. 

A  Diekaoni,  Boacb.^  Malabar. 

A  diatieha,  Boxb,^  Khaaaya. 

A  aradlia.  Boadb.,  Sikkim,  Aaaam,  Bengal,  Burma. 

A  mutieha,  Kurx,  Burma. 

A  hmniBa,  WiUd,^  Ambojna. 

A  lasa,  JBimA,  Andamana. 

A  Nagenaia,  Oriff.,  Naga  hilla. 

A  triandra,  120x6.,  Chittagong,  Burma,  Andamana. 

Ai«nca  aaoeharifera,  Labill,  Burma,  Malaya. 

A.  weatethoutii,  Oriff.,  Ualay  Peninaula. 

A  Wii^tii  Griff,,  Coimbaiore. 

Bentinckia  ooddapaana.  Berry ^  Travanoore. 

OuyoU  obtaaa,  Grif.,  Mi^mi  hilla. 

C.  aobolifera,  WalL,  Arakan,  Pegu,  Andaman. 

0.  urem,  Litm,,  W.  Ohata. 


aya. 


W.  nana,  Chiff,,  Aaaam. 

v.  Yanm,  Kurx,  Toma  mountaina. 


r. 


Coooa  nudfera,  Linn,,  all  Eaat  Indiea. 

n>  LaoidoGaiyineB —  • 

Cajamiu  acanthoapathua,  Cfriff.,  Khaaaya. 
C.  Andamanicua,  iTtfrz,  Andamana. 
G.  arboiaaueua.  Grig.,  Pegu. 
0.  eoQinw,  Oriff.,  Khaaaja. 


C. 

C.  anatna*  Boadb,,  Sylhet,  Pegu. 

C.  axtensna,  BoaA.,  Sylhet. 

0.  faaeiflulatua,  Boxb,,  Bengal,  Burma,  Andamana. 

0.  flagaDvm,  Griff.,  Sikkim. 

0»  flaribuadna,  Griff.,  Aaaam. 

C  gsaaOla,  Amp6.,  Aaaam,  GhitUtfong. 

C.  nandia,  Qriff,^  Andamana. 

0.  Qunba,  ir<itt 

C  Hdfcrianua,  Kwrt,  Tenaaaerim,  Andamana. 

C  kaadlia,  Botdb,,  Chittagong. 

C.  kypoknaas,  Aire,  Taoaaaeiim. 


O.  inermia,  T.  And.,  Sikkim,  Bhutan. 

O.  Jenkinaianua,  Oriff.,  Sikkim. 

C.  latifoliua,  Boxb.,  Andamana. 

C.  leptoapadix,  Griff. ,  Sikkim. 

C.  loDgip«8,  Griff. 

C.  macrocanthus,  T.  And.,  Sikkim,  Bhutan 

C.  macrocaipua,  Griff.,  Bhutan. 

C.  Maateraianua,  Griff,,  Aaaam. 

C  melanacanthuB. 

C.  MiahmienBJB,  Griff.,  MishmihillB. 

C.  roontanuB,  T.  And.,  Sikkim,  Bhutan. 

C.  nitidua. 

C.  nutantiflorua,  Griff. 

C.  paluatria,  ijhnff,,  Mergui 

C.  paradoxua,  Kurz,  Martaban. 

C.  platyspathuB. 

C.  polygamUB,  Boxb.,  Chittagong. 

C.  quinquenerviiiB,  Boxb.,  Sylhet. 

C.  rotang,  Boadb.,  E.  Indiea. 

C  Boyleanua,  Oriff.,  Dehra. 

C.  BohjaoBpathua,  Griff.,  Sikkim. 

C.  tenuia,  Boxb.,  Assam,  Pegu. 

C.  tigrinuB,  Kurz,  Burma,  Andaman s. 

KortnalBia  lacinioaa,  Mart.,  Tenasaerim. 

K.  acat^iigera,  Mart,,  Andamana. 

Pleetooomia  Aaaamica,  Griff,,  Aasam. 

P.  elongate,  Mart,,  Java. 

P.  Himalayana,  Oriff,,  Sikkim. 

P.  KhasBiana,  Chiff.,  Khaasya. 

P.  macrostachya,  Kurt,  Tenaaaerim. 

Zalaooa  edulia. 

Z.  Walliohiana,  Mart,,  Burma. 

vii.  Nipinass. 

Nipa  frutieana,  Boadb,,  Maiayana. 

Others,  mostly  of  the  £.  and  W.  Indies,  merit- 
ing notice  are — 

Acrooomia  aclerocarpa,  Maoaw  palm,  W.  Indiea,  Braall. 

Aatrooaryon  murumura,  and  A.  tucuma. 

Calamoaagua  harintefoliua,  laoinioaua,  and  ohriger. 

Carludovica  palmata  of  Panama. 

CeratolobuB  glaucescens,  BL,  Java. 

Daemonorops melanochoetea,  BL,  Java. 

Eugeiaaonia  truneata,  Griffiths,  Malaeea,  Penang. 

Euterpe  montana  of  VeneBuela. 

Hyphsene  Thebaica,  Doum-^lm  of  Egypt. 

Irucrtea  Yentricosa  or  Paahiuba  barriguda. 

Jubaea  spectabilia,  Chili  palm. 

Leopoldmia  pulchra,  Java. 

Lodoioea  Sechellarum,  LahiH,  Seyohellea. 

Maerocladua  aylvioolia,  Or, 

Phytelephaa  maorocarpa,  vegetable  ivory  palm. 

Pritchardia  Pacifica  of  Polyneaia. 

Ptychosperma  Alexandra,  Von  Mueller,  Auatralia. 

Slackia  geonoformia. 

Stevenaonia  of  the  Seychellea. 

Thrinax  argentea,  Cuban  padm. 

Tucuma  vul^^are,  Brajdl,  Bio  Nigro,  Upper  Amason. 

Yerachaffeltia  of  Seychellea. 

Many  of  the  palms  in  tropical  countries  are 
conspicuous  for  their  lofty  pillar-like  stems,  sur- 
mounted by  appsiently  inaccessible  fruit  or 
gigantic  folii^.  ralms  appear  to  prefer  a  soil  in 
some  measure  saline,  although  many  species  are 
inhabitants  altogether  of  inlaud  district^  and  even 
of  high  mountains.  Their  geographical  limits 
appear  to  be  within  laL  36^  N.  in  America,  lat.  44° 
N.  in  Europe,  lat.  34°  N.  in  Asia,  and  lat.  SB°  S.  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  Their  powers  of  migra- 
tion are  extremely  small ;  few  of  them  have  been 
able  to  cross  the  ocesn  without  the  aid  of  man. 
This  remark,  however,  is  not  applicable  so  far  as 
regards  the  cocoanut,  which  witn  its  keeled  fruit 
sails  to  the  most  distant  shores.  Their  favourite 
stations  are  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  water- 
courses, and  the  sea-shore,  some  species  scattered 
singly,  and  others  collected  together  into  large 
forests.  In  general  they  adhere  to  the  soil  by 
dusters  of  stron^^  simple  roots,  which  not  uncom- 
monly form  a  hillock  elevated  above  the  surface 
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of  the  ground.  Their  tranks  are  Bolid,  httdar  on 
the  oateide  than  the  centre,  and  are  Bometimes, 
as  in  the  cane-palms,  coated  by  a  layer  of  silicious 
matter;  they  are  usually  quite  simple,  ffrowing 
exclusively  by  a  single  terminal  bud,  called  in  the 
oreodoxa  and  areca  its  cabbage,  and  eaten  as  a 
delicacy  when  boiled ;  but  in  the  hyphsBne,  or 
doum-pahn,  they  are  regularly  forked.  In  the 
majority  of  the  order  the  stem  is  cylindrical,  but 
in  some  it  is  thickest  at  the  base,  and  in  others 
swollen  in  the  middle ;  occasionally  it  is  defended 
by  strong  hard  spines,  but  is  more  frequently  un- 
armed, and  marked  by  rings  which  indicate  the 
places  whence  the  leaves  fell  off.  The  leaves, 
called  fronds  by  linnseus,  are  alternate,  with  a 
very  hard  epidermis  and  a  distinct  petiole,  from 
the  base  of  which  a  coarse  network,  called  re- 
ticulum, sometimes  separates  next  the  trunk; 
they  are  usually  either  pinnated  or  fan-shaned, 
but  are  occasionally  nearly  split  in  two;  tneir 
veins  are  parallel,  the  spaces  between  them 
plaited,  and  the  whole  size  sometimes  very  great, 
as  in  the  fan-palm,  in  which  specimens  have  been 
seen  as  much  as  18  or  20  feet  in  breadth.  The 
flowers  appear  ia  panicled  spikes  from  the  inside 
of  hard  dry  spathes,  which  are  often  boat-shaped, 
and,  although  small,  they  are  sometimeB  so  ex- 
tremely numerous  that  each  panicle  will  weiffh  many 
pounds.  They  are  generally  hennaphrodite,  but 
often  monoecious,  dicecious,  or  polygamooB.  The 
calyx  and  corolla  consist  each  of  three  pieces, 
which  are  either  distinct  or  more  or  leas  united. 
The  stamens  vary  in  number,  from  three  to  a  large 
multiple  of  that  number,  and  bear  two-celled 
linear  anthers,  which  open  along  their  inner  face. 
The  ovaiy  consists  of  three  carpels,  which  are 
sometimes  distinct,  sometimes  consolidated,  and 
occasionally  in  part  abortive,  so  that  the  ovary  is 
only  one-celled.  The  ovaries  are  almost  always 
solitary,  and  erect  in  each  cell,  but  sometimes 
two  are  present,  which  in  that  case  stand  side  by 
side ;  they  are  orthoto'opous  in  some  genera,  and 
anatropous  in  others.  The  styles  are  very  short, 
the  stigmas  simple.  The  fruit  varies  extremely  in 
it»  consistence  and  appearance.  Sometimes  it  is 
three-ceUed,  often  one-celled.  In  some  species, 
as  the  cocoanut,  it  is  a  kind  of  drupe  covered  by 
a  coarse  fibrous  rind ;  in  others  it  is  a  soft,  sweet, 
eatable  pericarp,  as  in  the  date;  in  others  its 
surface  is  broken  up  into  lozenge-shaped  spaces, 
as  in  the  sagus,  whose  fruit  looks  as  if  covered 
with  scale  armour.  The  seed  is  single,  either 
solid  or  hollow,  and  consists  principally  of  albumen 
of  a  fleshy,  oUy,  homy,  or  cartilaginous  texture, 
within  which  is  lodged  a  very  small  cylindrical 
embrvo  at  some  part  of  the  surface  distant  from 
the  hilum. 

'  This  natural  order  of  plants  is  one  of  the  largest, 
the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  usefiH,  of 
the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  Palms  are  associ- 
ated with  the  most  sublime  truths  of  Christianity. 
In  everyday  life  we  speak  of  our  '^  palmy  days,'* 
and  *^  canyingoff  the  palm,"  as  hamiy  and  excellent 
times  and  seasons  of  rejoicing.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  palm-tree  is  first  mentioned  as  the 
tamar,  in  Sxodus  xv.  27,  but  afterwards  frequently. 
Psalm  x<M.  12,  18,  and  14,  says  the  righteous 
shall  flourish  like  a  palm-tree;  and  in  GaaticleB 
viL  7,  the  erect  and  slender  fcMnn  of  woman  is 
compared  to  the  palm :  **  Lo,  thv  stature  is  like  a 
pabn-tree,  and  thy  bosom  like  olnsters  of  dates.'* 
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In  the  temple  of  Solomon  were  pilasters  made  hi 
the  form  of  palm-trees.  A  branch  of  a  palm  was 
a  signal  of  victory,  and  was  carried  before  con- 
querors in  the  triumphs.  They  were  bone  before 
Christ  in  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  as  in  John  xiL  13; 
and  allusion  is  made  to  this  in  Beyelation  yiL  9. 

^  They  are  remarkable  for  the  many  useful  pur- 
poses they  are  calculated  to  fulfil.  They  funiirii 
many  of  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries 
of  life.  In  household  economy,  parte  of  them  are 
formed  into  spoons,  and  cups,  and  ladles,  and 
lamps,  and  hats,  and  clothes,  and  combs,  ham- 
mocks, bowstrings,  fishing  lines,  and  fish  hooks. 
The  light  rafters  of  the  houses  are  obtained  from 
the  straight  cylindrical  iarunks  of  the  Java  palm 
(Leopol&ua  pulehra),  the  date,  and  the  ^almjn 
tree.  The  sweeper  of  the  crossings  of  London  holds 
in  his  hand  a  broom,  the  fibrous  portion  of  which 
was  cut  by  the  wild  Indians  of  Brazil  from  the 
stems  of  a  palm.  The  gentleman  who  prides  him- 
self on  his  renang  Lawyer  is  but  carrying  a  yotmg 
plant  of  the  Licuala  acutifida.  The  knob  of  the 
lady's  parasol  is  formed  from  a  Goquilla  nut 
turned  mto  that  shape.  The  chip  hats,  so  exten- 
sively worn  on  fine  summer  days,  are  made  of 
the  leaves  of  a  Cuban  palm  (Thrinax  argentea). 
Heaps  of  dates  are  to  be  seen  in  all  the  shops  of 
Europe,  which  were  gathered  by  the  Be^nin 
Arabs,  or  on  the  borders  of  the  great  desert  of 
Sahara;  and  cocoannts,  grown  on  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  in  the  myriads  of  islands  which 
form  its  archipelago,  or  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  are  sold  in  every  city  ot  the  colder 
regions  of  the  world,  where  they  are  ever  beheld 
with  unabated  curiosity.  The  cordage  and  rigging 
of  the  ships,  and  the  thick  mattings  used  on  stair- 
cases in  Britain,  spun  and  woven,  are  from  the 
husk  of  the  cocoanut,  and  manv  articles  of  furni- 
ture are  made  from  the  woo^  of  palms.  Toys 
and  ornaments  are  made  from  the  kernels  of  the 
vegetable  ivory  pahn.  The  stearic  candles,  so 
well  known,  are  composed  of  the  fatty  substance 
extracted  from  the  oil-palm  and  the  cocoanut 
The  sago,  which  is  so  useful  a  food  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ihe  sick,  and  which  is  seen  in  such  varied 
guise  on  our  tables,  is  the  pith  of  pahns  that 
nourish  in  man^  tropical  regions;  the  famous 
betel-nut  dentifrice,  formed  of  tiie  charcoal  of  that 
nut,  coloured  with  dragon's  Uood,  is  the  produce 
of  two  palms ;  and  the  toilet  soaps  of  Europe  are 
made  from  palm  oils.  The  roof  is  thatched  with 
the  leaves  of  palms.  In  one  refficm,  the  door  of 
the  house  is  made  of  the  spht  stems  of  the 
Pashiuba  palm  (Iriartea  exorhiza).  The  harpoon 
for  catching  the  cow-fish  is  formed  of  tiie  blac^- 
wood  of  the  Pashiuba  barriguda  (Iriartea  ventri- 
cosa),  and  in  another  region  the  thickly  matted 
leaves  of  the  cocoanut  and  pahnvra  serve  as  a 
door  for  the  gardens  and  parterres. 

The  palm  oils  from  the  Elsdis  Guineenais,  and 
from  the  cocoanut  palm  of  the  East  Indies,  are 
extensively  used  in  the  west  and  east.  The 
Elseis  Guineensis  also  yields  an  excellent  palm 
wine.  The  numerous  uses  to  which  the  cocoa- 
nut  palm  are  applied  are  familiar  even  to  ail  who 
have  not  seen  it.  It  grows  on  all  tiie  shores  of 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  the  leaves  fortiish 
thatch  for  dwellings,  materials  for  buckets,  baskets, 
and  fences,  and  make  excellent  torches.  The 
jmoe  of  the  flower  stem  is  fermented  into  palm 
wine,  distilled  into  anrack,  or  made  into  sucar. 


The  fruit,  when  ffteen,  k  filled  with  a  liquid 
•IK^witf^^  which  is  laigely  drunk  as  a  refreBning 
liquid ;  when  ripe  the  albumen  solidifies,  and  is 
used  in  cookinff,  and  affords  an  abundance  of  oil, 
which,  is  used  m  lamps,  and  in  Europe  is  manu- 
factured into  candles.     The  fibrous  rind  forms 
the  coir  of  commerce,  made  into  cordage  and 
cables.    The  coooanut,  the  date,  and  others  are 
Tslued  for  their  firuit ;  the  fsn-pdm  and  many  more 
for  their  foliage,  whose  hardnesB  and  durability 
render  it  an  excellent  material  for  thatching ;  the 
sweet  juices  of  the  pslmyra,  the  date,  the  co<^- 
imt,  and  Arenga  palms,  when  fermented  yield 
wine;  the  centre  of  the  ssgo-pabn  abounds  in 
nntntire  starch;    the  trunk  of  an  Iriartea  or 
Geroxylon  enides  a  yaluable  yegetable  wax;  an 
sstringent  matter  resembling  dragon^s  blood  is 
produced  by  Calamus  draco ;  many  of  the  species 
contain  within  their  leaves  so  hard  a  kind  of 
fihrons  mattar,  that  it  is  employed  instead  of 
needles^  or  so  tou^  that  it  is  manufactured  into 
cordage ;  and  their  tiimks  are  in  some  cases  valued 
for  their  strength,  and  used  as  timber,  or,  as  in 
the  caae-palm,  for  their  elasticity  or  their  flexi- 
bility.    The  fruit  of  Bome  is  edible,  of  others 
iboimdxng  in  oil.    The  stems  of  some  species  are 
gorged  with  farinaceous  matter,  which  may  be 
separated  as  a  starch-like  powder,  or  granukted 
into   sago.    The  broad  leaves,  from  their  great 
size  and  hard  surface,  are  useful  for  thatching  the 
cottages  of  the  poor,  or  for  making  umbrellas  for 
the  rich.     The  narrow-leaved  kinds  are  plaited 
into  mats  and  baskets,  or  smoothed  so  as  to  be 
fit  for  writing  on ;   while  the  leaves  of  several, 
when  in  a  young  and  tender  state,  are  eaten  both 
raw  and  in  a  cooked  state,  and  are  hence  called 
eabbage-palms.    Some  abound  in  strong  un^ield- 
iniL  fibre,  while  others  form  wood  which  is  ap- 
fSbcaUe  to  all  the  purposes  of  timber.     Hence 
several  are  valuable  articles  of  culture  in  the 
countries  where  they  are  indigenous,  or  where 
the  soil  and  climate  are  suitable  for  their  growth 
— as  for  instance  the  date-palm  in  Arabia  and 
Africa,  the  oil-palm  in  the  west  of  Africa,  the 
cocoanut  in  Incua  and  its  islands,  together  with 
the  betel-nut,  palmyra,  and  talipat  pcums ;  while 
the  sago,   the    eju,  and  the  betel -nut   palms 
flourish  in  the  moist  warm  climates  of  the  Malay 
Peninsnla,  and  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.    The 
cafans  abound  chiefly  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the 
bid  Worid,  SS  wdl  as  of  South  America,  but  a 
few  species  extend  to  rather  high  latitudes,  as  an 
areca  to  hL  38^  S.  in  New  Zealand,  and  a  sabal 
(Cbaotferops,  Auct.)   to   lat  40""  N.  in   North 
Am^rJAa^ ;  while  the  dwarf -palm,  a  native  of  the 
North  of  Africa,  is  now  at  home  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  where  even  the  date-palm  is  ^wn  in  a 
few  ueltered  situations,  thouffti  it  is  in  the  hot 
and  dry  sofl  of  Arabia  and  Africa  that  it  attains 
the  greatest  perf ecdon,  and  furnishes  a  principal 
part  of  the  (net  of  its  inhabitants,  as  wdl  as  an 
article  of  commerce.    Phoenix  sylvestris,  a  variety 
or  npoden  of  the  same  genus,  is  common  in  most 
parts  of  In<^    A  Chamserops  is  found  in  Nepal, 
and  one  on  the  Khassya  hiUs.  at  elevations  of  5000 
to  8000  feet ;  whfle  G.  Bitemeana  is  found  in  the 
Khatbar  pMS,  and  probably  all  along  the  mountain- 
ous range  from  A^^ianistan  to  Sind.    In  southern 
ktitodes  the  cocoa  and  the  betel-nut  palms  are 
olaeetsof  extenstre  coltore,  as  well  as  the  sago- 
pslmi,  of  wlueh  the  eju  or  gomnU  of  the  Malays, 
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the  Arenga  saccfaarifera  of  botanists,  is  one 
abounding  in  sap,  which  can  be  used  as  pahn  wine 
or  converted  into  sugar,  also  yielding  at  all  times 
strong  and  durable  fibre.  The  older  trees  when 
cut  down  yield  sago,  as  do  Sagus  Rumphii  and  S. 
Iffivis,  especially  abundant  in  and  near  Sumatra, 
the  latter  being  remarkable  among  palms  for  throw  - 
ing  up  young  plants  around  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  plantain,  Musa  paradisiaca.  It  is  no  doubt  to 
some  one  of  these  sago  trees  that  Sir  John  Maun- 
deville  alludes  when  he  says,  '  In  that  land  grow 
trees  that  bear  meal,  of  which  men  make  bread, 
white  and  of  good  savour ;  and  it  seemeth  as  it 
were  of  wheat,  but  it  is  not  quite  of  such  savour. 
And  thero  are  other  trees  that  bear  good  and 
sweet  honey,  and  others  that  bear  poison.  And 
if  you  like  to  hear  how  the  meal  comes  out  of  the 
trees, — men  hew  the  trees  with  a  hatchet,  all  about 
the  foot,  till  the  bark  be  separated  in  many  parts, 
and  then  comes  out  a  thick  liquor,  whidi  they 
receive  in  vessels,  and  dry  it  in  tho  sun,  and  then 
carry  it  to  a  mill  to  grind,  and  it  becomes  fair 
and  white  meal;  and  the  honey,  and  the  wine, 
and  the  poison  are  drawn  out  of  other  trees  in 
the  same  manner,  and  put  in  vessels  to  keep.' 
The  leaves  of  many  palms  are  employed  for 
thatching,  for  making  chattas  or  umbrellas, 
punkahs,  and  hats.  The  stems  of  licuala  peltata, 
the  Chatta-pat  of  Assam,  are  in  universal  oemand 
in  that  valley.  Scarcely  a  sin^e  ploughman,  cow* 
keeper,  or  coolie,  but  has  his  jhapi  or  chatta 
made  of  chatta-pat  But  the  leaves  of  this  palm 
are  coarser  than  those  of  the  toka-pat  of  the 
Assamese,  which  was  named  Livistona  Jenkin- 
siana  by  Griffith.  Colonel  Jenkins  says  that  this 
species  of  palm  is  an  indispensable  accompaniment 
of  every  native  gentleman's  house ;  but  in  scune 
parts  it  is  rare,  and  the  trees  are  then  of  great 
value.  The  leaves  are  in  universal  use  throughout 
Assam  for  covering  the  tops  of  dhoolies  or  palkees, 
and  the  roofs  of  khel  boats ;  also  for  making  the 
umbrella  hats  (j^pO  ^^  ^®  Assamese.  For  all 
these  purposes  the  leaves  are  admirably  adapted, 
from  their  lidbitness,  toughness,  and  durability. 
To  the  above  list  of  useful  Indian  palms  might  be 
added  the  Zalacca  macrostachya,  med  for  making 
baskets  and  for  tying  Nipa  leaves.  The  Chinese 
make  cables  of  the  rattan.  The  Areca  vestiaria  is 
BO  called  from  clothing  being  made  from  its  fibres, 
and  Bhapis  Cochin-Chinensis  is  employed  for 
thatching,  etc  Lodoicea  SecheUarum  is  the  palm 
yielding  the  mudi  famed  Cocos  de  Mer,  or  double 
cocoanut,— for  one  of  which,  in  the  Mauritius 
collection,  a  priie  medal  was  awarded  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1861 ;  its  leaves  are  formed  into 
baskets  and  flowers,  snd  the  nut,  formed  into  a 
dish,  is  largely  used  as  a  scallop  by  the  Muham- 
nmH^tn  f akirs. 

The  Chamserops  E^hassiana,  fan-palm,  thePakha 
of  the  Kbas^ya,  grows  on  the  cliffs  near  Mamloo, 
on  the  Khassya  hills.  It  may  be  seen  on  looking 
over  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  its  long  curved 
trunk  rising  out  of  the  miked  rocks,  but  its  site  is 
generally  inaccessible;  while  near  it  grows  the 
Saxifraga  ciliaris  of  English  gardens,  a  common 
plant  in  the  N.W.  Himalm^,  but  extremely 
scarce  in  Sikkim  and  the  IDiaasya  mountains. 
This  species  of  ChamsBrops  is  very  doeely  allied  to, 
if  not  identical  with,  Ch.  liartiana  of  NenU,  which 
ascends  to  8000  feet  in  the  Western  Himalaya, 
where  it  is  annually  covisred  with  snow;  it  is  not 
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found  in  Sikklm ,  bat  an  allied  specieB  occurs  in 
Afghanistan,  called  Oh.  Ritchieana.  There  are 
upwards  of  twenty  kinds  of  palm  in  tbc  Khassja 
district,  including  Chamaerops,  three  species  of 
Areca,  two  of  TVallichia,  Arenga,  Caryota,  three 
of  Phoeuix,  Plectocomia,  Licuala,  and  many  species 
of  Calamus. 

The  betel -nut  palm,  Areca  catechu,  grows 
throughout  the  East  Indies,  and  produces  the 
betel-nut,  which  the  people  largely  use,  along  with 
the  betel  leaf,  as  a  masticatory,  and  its  nut  also 
yields  a  kind  of  catechu,  and  in  the  mountains 
of  Malabar  the  poorer  people  use  the  nut  of  the 
Areca  Dicksonii  as  a  substitute.  The  Arenga,  the 
gomuti  palm  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  yields 
sago,  sugar,  palm  wine,  and  black  horsehair-like 
fibres,  from'  which  cordage  and  cables  are  made. 
A  ungle  tree  yields  about  150  lbs.  of  good  sago 
meal,  and  its  sap  is  largely  used  as  a  palm 
wine,  or  is  boiled  down  into  a  thick  syrup,  aud 
allowed  to  concrete.  Horsehair-like  fibres  sur- 
rouud  the  petioles  of  its  leaves.  The  palm 
wine  from  the  Caryota  urens  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India  and  the  Moluccas  is  a  valuable  product. 
It  is  fermented  and  drunk  as  an  intoxicating 
bererage,  or  is  distilled  to  obtain  a  spirituous 
liquid.  The  beat  trees,  during  the  hot  season, 
will  yield  100  pints  of  sap  in  24  hours.  The  pith 
of  the  trunk  in  old  caryota  trees  is  made  into 
sago,  and  baked  as  bread,  or  boiled  in  the  form  of 
A  thick  gruel.  The  different  species  of  Calamus 
furnish  the  canes  and  rattans  of  commerce.  They 
are  largely  used  in  the  East  Indies  as  the  linings 
of  bedsteads  and  chairs,  as  screens,  and  to  form 
ladders  and  cables.  Sagus  Isevis,  Rumphy  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  and  S.  farixiifera,  Gcertn,,  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Archipelago,  both 

S'eld  the  sago  of  commerce.  The  people  of  the 
oluccas  Hyc  to  a  large  extent  on  the  pith  of  the 
latter  tree.  The  leaves  of  the  tali  tree  of  Ceylon 
and  the  Moluccas,  the  talipat  or  great  fan-palm 
of  Ceylon,  the  Corvpha  umbraculifera,  are  of 
great  value  as  a  thatching  material;  and  the 
leaves  of  the  tara-palm  of  Bengal,  the  Cor3rpha 
taliera,  and  those  of  the  palmyra,  are  used  as 
book  leaves  to  write  on,  witn  iron  styles,  and  they 
are  also  used  to  tie  the  rafters  of  their  houses. 
The  species  of  the  date-palms,  the  genus  Phoenix, 
yield  several  useful  products.  P.  sylvestris,  the 
wild  date-palm,  grows  abundantly  throughout 
British  India.  Its  fruit  is  of  no  value,  but  its 
juice  is  largely  used  as  a  palm  wine,  and  is  boiled 
mto  sugar,  which  is  to  some  extent  exported  to 
other  countries.  This  wild  date  tree  is  met  with  in 
almost  every  part  of  British  India.  It  flourishes 
in  the  alluvial  soils  which  cover  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  Bengal  proper,  excepting  only  such 
tracts  as  suffer  entire  submersion  annually  from 
the  overflow  of  their  rivers,  as  is  common  in 
portions  of  the  Dacca,  Mymensing,  and  Sunder- 
bun  districts.  The  extent  of  country  best  suited 
for  its  growth  is  an  area  stretching  east  and  west 
about  200  miles,  and  north  and  south  about  100 
miles,  and  comprehending  by  a  rough  estimate 
abont  9000  square  mUes  within  an  irregular  trian- 
gular space.  When  not  stunted  in  its  growth  by 
the  extraction  of  its  juice  or  sap  for  toddy  drink- 
ine  or  for  sugar,  it  is  a  very  handsome  tree, 
rismg  in  Bengal  from  80  to  40  feet  in  height, 
with  a  dense  crown  of  leaves  spreading  in  a 
hemispherical    form   from   its   summit.     These 
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leaves  are  from  10  to  15  feet  long,  and  compofied 
of  numerous  leaflets  or  pinnules  about  18  inehes 
long.  The  trunk  is  rough,  from  the  adherence  of 
the  bases  of  the  falling  leaves;  this  serves  to 
distinguish  it  at  a  glance  nom  the  smooth-trunked 
cocoanut  P^bni  which  in  its  leaves  only  it  re- 
sembles. The  fruit  consists  more  of  seed  than  of 
pulp,  and  altogether  is  only  about  one-fourth  the 
size  of  that  of  the  true  date  of  Arabia.  For  its  palm 
wine,  the  stem  is  notched  and  sloped,  and  a  spout 
made  of  its  frond.  The  toddy  of  the  cococmut, 
the  palmyra,  and  the  gomuti  palms,  is  obtained 
from  the  spathe.  In  the  gomuti,  palmyra,  and 
cocoanut,  the  spathe  is  cut  across,  and  the  juice 
flows  into  a  pot. 

The  people  of  Kejid  believe  that  the  more  their 
date-palms,  Phoenix  dactylifera,  are  watered,  the 
more  syrup  will  the  fruit  produce;  they  there- 
fore inunaate  the  ground  as  often  as  poitsible. 
At  £1  Jauf,  where  the  date  is  peculiarlv  good,  the 
trees  are  watered  regularly  every  third  or  fourth 
day.  The  stem  of  Phoenix  farinifera  contains 
fecula,  which  is  used  as  food  in  times  of  scarcity, 
its  leaflets  are  wrought  into  mats,  and  the  common 
petioles  are  split  into  three  or  four,  and  used  to 
make  baskets.  Its  fruit  is  edible.  Walking-sticks 
are  made  of  the  trunks  of  the  P.  paludosa,  and  the 
trunks  are  used  as  rafters  and  the  leaves  for 
thatch. 

The  Stevensonia  and  Verschaffeltia  of  the  Sey- 
chelles are  eminently  suited  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. The  former  is  spoken  of  as  Roi  de  la 
Famille,  the  latter  as  its  worthy  rival,  from  its 
grand  shape  and  its  rich  foliage. 

The  Pntchardia  Pacifica  palm  of  Polynesia  b 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  aristocracy,  and  not 
allowed  to  be  used  for  common  purposes. 

The  Chinese  make  overcoats  of  the  leaves  and 
fibres  of  Chamaerops  excelsa,  Thunberg,     In  the 
western  hemisphere,  the  Chili  palm,  Jubsea  specta- 
bilis,  Darwin,  is  felled  to  obtain  its  syrup  -  like 
sap,  called  palm  honey,  of  which  a  good  tree  wfll 
yield  ninetv  gallons.    The  costly  Panama  hats  are 
made  of  the  leaves  of  the  Carludorica  palmata. 
A  useful  oil  is  obtained  from  the  hard-shefied  nuts 
of  the  Acrocomia  sclerocarpa  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Brazil.     The  vegetable  ivory  nuts  of  the 
Phytelephas   macrocarpa    are    extensively  used. 
Species  of  the  genus  Astrocaryon  of  the  Upper 
Amazon  yield  several  commercial  products;  the 
kernel  of  A.  murumura  nearly  approaches   to 
vegetable  ivory  in  hardness ;  the  stony  seeds  of 
A.  tucuma  are  turned  into  rings ;  and  ute  beauti- 
ful hammocks  of  the  Upper  Amazon  are  made  of 
tucum  thread,   prepared  from  the  A.  vul^pre. 
The  detailed  account  of  the  more  important  of 
these  palms  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
names  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement. — Burton*^ 
Mecca,  ii.  p.  175 :  PotcelVs  Handbook,  i.  p:  612  ; 
Hartwig;  GriffiWs  Palms  of  British  East  India; 
Roxb.   Fl.  Tndica;  Seeman   on   Palms;   Hooker, 
Him.  Joum.  il  pp.  267,  280, 281 ;  Schow  in  Jam- 
son*s  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal;  Mr,  H. 
Robinson  in  Cal  Cat  Ex,  o/1862;  Voigt,  Hortus 
Suburbanus  CalcutUnsis;  Royle,  III,  Him,  Botany; 
Birdwood's  Bombay  Products;  Hogg's  Vegetable 
Kingdom;  Gamblers  Manual ;  Von  MveUet's  Select 
Plants, 

PALM^-TREE  WOODS  is  a  commercial  name 
in  Britain  given  to  the  stems  or  trunks  of  palms 
from  the  East  R^d  "^est  Indies,  and  imported  to 
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Hsmmll  ext^it  for  faney  me.    The  palms  furoish 
Idnek,  bvowD,  (ffickly  brown,  and  Bpeckkd  wooda, 
Mindpttllj  firom   the    Areca   catechu,  Borassas 
labeHifonnig,  apeciea  of  Galamus,  Coeoa  nucifera, 
and  apecies  of  Gorypha,  which  are  lai^j  used 
ia  India.     In  atructure,  the  wood  of  the  palms 
appean  formed  of  a  series  of  hard,  8ti£f,  longi- 
tttdinal  fibres  not  interlaced  or  twisted,  but  Grossed 
afc  conaiderable  intervals  at  various  angles  by 
amilar  fibrea,     The  palm  woods  are  sparingly 
emploiyed  in  En^nd  for  cabinet  and  marquetry 
work,  aometimes  for  billiard  cues,  which  are  con- 
sidered to  stand  remafkably  well,  and  thev  are 
also  tamed  inio  snulf-bozes,  etc.  The  emaller  liinds 
are  imported  under  the  names  of  partridge  canes 
(called  also  Chinese  or  fishing  canes),  Penang 
eaiiea,  from  the  island  of  that  name,  together  with 
some  otlier  small  palms  which  are  used  for  walking- 
sticka,  the  roots  serving  to  form  the  knobs  or 
liandleii.     The  knobs  exhibit  irregular  dots,  some- 
thing like  the  scales  of  snakes;  these  arise  from 
the  small   roots  proceeding  from  the  principal 
stem;  which  latter  shows  dotted  fibres  at  each 
end  of  the  stick,  and  streaks  alons  the  side  of  the 
same.     Twisted  palm  sticks  are  the  central  stems 
or  nad*riba  of  the  date-palm ;  they  are  twisted  when 
green,  and  stretched  with  heavy  weights  until 
they  are  thoroughly  dry.    They  are  imported  from 
the  Neapolitan  coasty  but  are  consioered  to  be 
(nodooed  in  Egypt.    The  shells  of  the  cocoanut 
and  coquilla-nut,  and  the  kernels  of  the  areca  or 
betel-nnt,  and  those  of  the  oorosos  or  ivory-nut, 
have  Ukewiee  their  uses  ia  British  workshops. 
The  varieties  of  the  several  hundred  species  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  from  the  East  and  West 
Indiea  are  known  there  by  the  names,  palm,  pal- 
metto, palmyra,  nutmeg,  leopard,  and  porcupine 
woods,  etc.,  from  their  fancied  resemblaDceB ;  for 
when  they  are  cut  horizontally,  they  exhibit  dots 
like  the  spice,  and  when  obliquely,  the  markings 
asnmilate  to  the  quills  of  the  porcupine.     The 
tranks  of  the  palms  are  invariably  soft  and  spongy 
in  the  centre,  but  are  gradually  harder  towards 
the  outside.    They  do  not  possess  the  medullary 
rays  of  the  proper  woods,  but  only  the  vertical 
fibres^  which  are  held  together  by  a  much  softer 
sahatance,  like  pith  or  cement,  so  that  the  hori- 
lontal  section  is  always  dotted,  by  which  they 
may  be  readily  distinguished  from  all  true  woods. 
The  cdonrs  and  hardness  of  the  two  parts  differ 
verj  materially.  Areca  catechu ,  the  betel-nut  palm , 
is  remarkably  straight;  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
about  30  feet,  and  rarely  exceeds  4  or  5  in  cir- 
euooferenoe.    The  general  colour  of  its  wood  is  a 
light  yeUow  brown,  the  fibres  are  large,  hard,  and 
oa^  a  few  shades  darker  than  the  cementitious 
portiona     Cocos  nucifera,  the  cocoanut   palm, 
lometimes  grows  to  90  feet  in  height  and  3  feet  in 
^ameter,  but  is  generally  less.    The  upper  part 
of  its  trunk  is  soft  and  stringy,  but  the  lower 
supplies  a  useful  wood,  the  fibres  of  which  are  of 
cfaesnnt  brown,  and  several  shades  darker  than 
the  intermediate  substance.  The  wood  is  employed 
for  j<M8ta,  troughs  for  water,  and  many  purposes 
of  general  carpentry.    The  wood  of  Garyota  urens 
is  mn^  darker  than  either  of  the  preceding,  the 
fibm  are  nearly  black  and  quite  straight,  and  the 
cement  is  of  a  dark-brown;  out  in  either  varieties 
with  these  black  fibres,  the  softer  part  is  very 
light  oolonred,  and  so  friable  that  it  may  be 
picked  out  with  the  fingers.      Palmyra  wood, 


Borassus  fiabelliformis,  is  largely  used  in  Ceylon 
and  the  Peninsula  of  India  for  the  construc- 
tion of  roofs,  the  joists  of  which  consist  of  two 
slabs,  the  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  tree,  bolted 
together  by  their  flat  sides  so  as  to  constitute 
elliptical  rafters.  For  flat  roofs  they  are  covered 
first  with  fiat  tiles,  and  then  with  a  white  con- 
crete called  chunam,  consisting  of  shell -lime, 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  ja^^  (sugar),  b^ten  to- 
gether with  water  in  which  me  husks  of  cocoa- 
nuts  have  been  steeped. 

The  Picly  pole,  the  Gocos  Guineensis  of  Jamaica, 
etc.,  a  palm  growing  40  feet  high,  and  of  small 
diameter.  Its  wood  is  said  to  be  very  elastic, 
and  fit  for  bows  and  rammers. — JSimmonds;  Tred- 
gM.    See  Palmyra  and  Porcupine  Wood. 

PALM  WINE,  or  toddy,  is  the  fermented 
sap  of  several  paUns  of  the  E.  Indies, — Arenga 
saccbarifera,  Borassus  fiabelliformis,  Garyota 
urens,  Gocos  nucifera,  Phcsnix  dactylifera,  P. 
sylvestris,  and  species  of  Garyota. 

Palmyra  wine. 
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Wild  date-palm  (PhcBnix  sylvettriB). 
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Palm  wine  is  mentioned  in  Exodus  xxJx.  40 
and  Numbers  xxviii.  7,  and  its  spirit  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  the  strong  drink  of  Isaiah  v.  11  and  xxiv. 
9.  The  Hebrew  name  is  Siker,  the  Sikers  of  the 
Greeks,  from  which  seemingly  comes  the  Sac(;harum 
of  the  Romans.  According,  to  Jerome,  in  Hebrew 
any  intoxicating  liquor  was  Sikera,  whether  ob< 
tained  from  grain,  the  juice  of  apples,  honey, 
dates,  or  any  other  fruit. 

When  first  drawn,  palm  wine  is  refreshing, 
but  in  a  short  time  passes  on  to  the  vinous  or 
acetous  fermentation,  and  in  these  stages  spirits 
are  distilled,  sugars  are  made,  or  vinegar  obtained. 
In  the  languages  of  the*  £.  Indies,  the  spirit  is 
called  arra^  \  it  is  the  cha  of  the  Chinese,  the 
sagwire  of  the  Philippines,  the  tuba  of  Manilla  and 
Mindoro,  and  the  tuac  of  Timor  and  the  Moluccas. 
The  palm  wines  are  obtained  from  the  date  trees 
by  tapping  or  notching  the  trunk,  and  from  the 
arenga,  palmyra,  cocoanut,  caryota,  by  cutting 
the  fruit-bearing  spathe. 

With  the  wild  date  tree,  Phoenix  sylvestris,  in 
Bengal,  the  process  of  tapping  and  extracting  the 
juice  commences  about  the  1st  of  November  and 
terminates  about  the  15th  of  February.  Some 
days  previously,  the  lower  leaves  of  the  crown 
are  stripped  off  all  round,  and  a  few  extra  leavt  s 
from  the  side  of  the  tree  intended  to  be  tapped. 
On  the  part  thus  denuded,  a  triangular  incision  is 
made  with  a  knife,  about  an  inch  deep,  so  as  to 
penetrate  through  the  cortex,  and  divide  the  sap 
vessels ;  each  side  of  the  triangle  measures  about 
6  inches,  with  one  point  downwards,  in  which  is 
inserted  a  piece  of  grooved  bamboo,  along  whicii 
the  sap  trickles,  and  from  thence  drops  into  an 
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earthen  pot  suspended  underneath  it  by  a  string. 
The  poto  are  suspended  in  the  e? ening,  and  re- 
moTed  very  early  the  following  morning,  ere  the 
sun  has  sufficient  power  to  warm  the  juice,  which 
would  oause  it  immediately  to  ferment,  and  destroy 
its  quality  of  crystallizing  into  sugar.  The  cutting 
being  made  in  the  afternoon,  next  momixig  the 
pot  is  found  to  contain,  from  a  full-grown  tree, 
10  seers  of  juice,  the  second  morning  4  seers,  and 
the  third  morning  2  seers  of  juice  ;  the  quantity 
exuding  afterwards  is  so  small,  that  no  pot  is  sus- 
pended for  the  next  four  days.  Daily,  at  sunrise, 
throughout  the  gur  or  sugar-making  season,  the 
toddy-drawer  may  be  seen  climbing  fiie  trees,  and 
collecting  at  a  conyenient  spot  beneath  them,  the 
earthen  pots  containing  the  juice  yielded  during 
the  past  night.  Under  a  rude  shed,  covered  with 
the  leaves  of  the  date  tree  itself,  and  erected  under 
the  shade  of  the  plantation,  is  prepared  the  boil- 
ing apparatus  to  serve  for  the  gur  season.  It 
consists  of  a  hole  of  about  3  feet  in  diameter, 
sunk  about  2  feet  in  the  ground,  over  which  are 
support^  by  mud  arches  four  thin  earthen  pans 
of  a  semi-globular  shape, and  18 inches  in  diameter; 
the  hole  itself  is  the  furnace,  and  has  two  aper- 
tures on  opposite  sides  for  feeding  in  the  fuel, 
and  for  escape  of  the  smoke.  The  fire  is  lit  as 
soon  as  the  juice  is  collected,  and  poured  into 
the  four  pans,  which  are  kept  constantly  supplied 
with  fresh  juice  as  the  water  evaporates,  untu  the 
whole  produce  of  the  morning  is  boiled  down  to 
the  required  density.  As  the  contents  of  each 
pan  become  sufficiently  boiled,  they  are  ladled 
out  into  other  earthen  pots  or  jars  of  various 
sizes,  from  5  to  20  seers  of  contents,  according  to 
local  custom,  and  in  these  the  boiled  extract  cools, 
crystallizes  into  a  hard  compound  of  granulated 
sugar  and  molasses,  and  is  brought  to  market  for 
sale  as  gur.  By  subsequent  processes  the  gur  is 
deprived  more  or  less  of  its  molasses  and  im- 
purities. 

The  process  of  obtaining  it  from  the  spathes  is 
as  follows : — When  the  spathes,  for  instance,  of 
the  fruit-bearing  palmyra  trees  appear,  the  toddy- 
drawer,  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  binds  the 
stMithes  tightly  with  thongs  to  prevent  their  further 
expansion,  and  thoroughly  bruises  the  embryo 
flowers  within  to  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  juice. 
For  several  sucoeedinff  mornings,  this  operation 
of  crushing  is  repeated,  and  each  day  a  thin  slice 
is  taken  off  the  end  of  the  racemes,  to  facilitate  the 
exit  of  the  sap  and  prevent  it  bursting  the  spathe. 
About  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day,  the  sap 
begins  to  exude,  when  the  toddy-drawer  again 
trims  this  truncated  spathe,  and  inserts  its  ex- 
tremity into  an  earthen  pot  to  collect  the  juice. 
These  vessels  are  emptied  morning  and  evening, 
and  the  palmyra  will  continue  for  four  or  five 
months  to  pour  fprth  its  sap  at  the  rate  of  three 
or  four  quarts  a  day;  but  once  in  every  three 
years  the  operation  is  omitted,  and  the  fruit  is 
permitted  to  form,  without  which  the  natives 
assert  that  the  tree  would  pine  and  die. 

With  the  Arepga  sacchanf  era,  one  of  the  spathes 
or  shoots  of  fiTtctification  is  beaten  for  three 
successive  days  with  a  small  stick,  with  a  view  of 
determining  the  sap  to  the  wounded  part  The 
shoot  is  then  cut  on,  and  the  liquor  which  pours 
out  is  received  in  pots  of  earthenware,  in  oam- 
booB,  or  other  vessels.  This  palm  is  fit  to  yield 
toddy  at  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  continues 


to  yield  it  for  two  yearn  at  the  average  rate  of 
three  quarts  a  day.    When  newly  dawn,  the  liquor 
Lb  dear,  and  in  taste  resembles  fresh  muail.     In 
an  hour  or  two  it  becomes  turbid,  whitish,  and 
somewhat  acrid,  and  quickly  runs  into  the  vinous 
fermentation,  aequiring  an  intoxicating  qtuJity, 
and  much  of  it  is  dnmk  in  that  state.    A  atUl 
larger  quantity  is  immediately  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose of  yielding  sugar.  With  this  view  the  liquor  is 
boiled  to  a  syrup,  and  cooled  in  small  yesseLs,  the 
form  of  whidi  it  takes ;  and  in  this  shape  it  is  sold 
in  the  markets.    The  sugar  is  of  a  oark  cokxir 
and  greasy  consistence,  with  a  peculiar  flavour. 
It  is  the  onlv  sugar  used  by  the  native  population 
of  Java    The  wine  of  the  palm  is  also  used  in 
the  preparation  of  arrack. — WaUon^s  StaUy  p.  116. 
PALMYRA,  also  called  Tadmor,  a  ruined  d^ 
in  the  desert,  to  the  S.E.  of  Jerusalem,  three  days* 
journey  from  the  Euphrates.     We  read  in  1  Kings 
IX.  18,  and  2  Chronicles  viii.  4,  that  Solomon  buOt 
*  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness ;  ^  and  Josephus  as- 
sures us  that  the  city,  which  was  subsequently 
known  under  the  name  of  Palmyra  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  was  one  and  the  same  place.     It  has 
again  recovered  its  original  appellation,   being 
known  to  the  wusdering  Arabs  under  that  ol 
Tadmor.    The  first  mention  of  it  in  Roman  history 
is  under  Mark  Anthony  (see  Appian,  De  Bello 
Civil,  lib.  5),  at  which  time  it  appears  the  inhalHt* 
ants  were  noted  for  their  riches  and  their  com- 
merce with  the  eastern  nations.    Pliny  desoribed 
Palra^^  as  remarkable  on  account  of  its  situation, 
the  richness  of  its  soil,  and  its  agreeable  streama 
It  is  now  encompassed  on  every  side  by  a  vast 
desert  of  sand,  which  completely  separates  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.    It  always  maintained  its 
independence  between  the  two  great  empires  of 
Rome  and  Parthia,  whose  constant  endeavour  it 
was,  during  their  wars,  to  bring  it  over  to  their 
respective  interests.    It  is  distant  837  miles  from 
Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  203  to  the  nearest  pari  of 
the  coast,  and  176  from  Damascus.    The  entire 
ruins  of  Palmyra,  when  seen  at  a  certain  distance^ 
are  infinitely  more  striking  than  those  of  Balbek ; 
but  there  is  not  any  one  spot  so  imposing  as  the 
interior  view  of  the  temple  of  Balbek.    The  temple 
of  the  Sim  at  Tadmur  is  upon  a  grander  scale  than 
that  of  Balbek,  but  it  is  choked  with  Arab  houses, 
which  admit  only  a  view  of  the  building  in  detsxL 
The  architecture  of  Balbek  is  richer  tlun  that  of 
Tadmor.    From  the  time  of  Solomon  till  after  the 
captivity  of  the  Roman  emperor  Valerian  by  the 
Persians,  but  little  is  known  of  it    It  rose  to  the 
highest  opulence  and  splendour  under  Odenatua, 
whose  dominions  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Mediterranean.    But  its  chief  interest  is  con- 
nected with  the  wife  of  Odenatus,  Zenobia,  queen 
of  the  east    Her  increasing  power  attracted  the 
notice    and  jealously  of  Aurelian,  who,  having 
defeated  her  in  two  pitched  battles,  laid  siege  to 
Palmyra.    Soon  after  the  surrender  of  the  city, 
the  Palmyrenes  revolted  against  the  emperor,  who 
in  consequence  entirely  destroyed  the  dty,  and 
put  the  ffreater  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  death, 
though  he  afterwards  restored  the  temple  of  the 
sun,  and  gave  permission  to  the  remnants  of  the 
Palmvrenes  to  rebuild  and  inhabit  their  cify.    The 
temple  of  the  sun  conosts  of  an  inmienae  eouit, 
of  whidi  the  ruins  are  spread  over  a  space  ol  ^ 
yards.    It  is  surroundea  by  a  stiMy  waQ,  adorned 
with  pilastttv  within  and  without    Two  nms  of 
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iMirblp  CQlmnDB,  of  which  abo)it  sixty  remain 
barlire,  formed  a  odmmade  within  the  court,  which 
b  BOW  ooeapied  by  the  Aiab  huts.  The  great 
eoloDiMMle  extends  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length, 
and  wobubly  was  the  main  street  in  the  city,  from 
vbien  othera  branched  out  laterally ;  it  was  entered 
^  an  archway,  and  terminated  by  a  large  build- 

a  of  which  the  portico  alone  remains.  Innumer- 
eohiinns  and  ruins  of  temples  are  scattered 
Qw^  the  plain.  Lord  Lindsay  says,  *  An  awful 
iatiUneaa — a  lifelessness — penrades  the  ruins ;  they 
•fcand  aa  lonely  and  silent  as  when  the  last  of  the 
Pahayr^iea  departed  and  left  the  dty  of  Zenobia 
to  aOeiice  and  decay.' 

Palinyra  is  a  Sanskrit  word  corrupted,  and 
affdrda  the  etymology  of  Solomon's  city  of  the 
deserty  Tadmor.  The  p,  by  the  retrenchment  of  a 
single  diacritical  point,  becomes  t;  and  the  1 
and  d  being  permutable,  Pal  becomes  Tad  or 
Tar  or  TsJ,  the  palmyra,  which  is  the  mor  or  chief 
of  trees ;  hence  Tackaor  from  its  date  trees.  In 
Britnh  India  there  aie  more  than  one  'city  of 
palniB'  (Talpur);  and  the  tribe  last  ruling  in 
Hyderabad,  on  the  Indus,  was  called  Talpuri,  from 
tiie  place  whence  they  originated. — Robinson's 
Travels;  ToiPs Bajasthan. 

PALMTRAS  POINT,  a  headland  in  Guttack, 
in  iheN.W.  side  of  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  lat.  20""  W 
4<r  N. ,  and  long.  BT"  2'  E.  Vessels  making  for  the 
Hoo^j  from  t&  south  endeayour  to  sight  it. 

PALMYRA  TREE,  Borassus  flabelliformis. 
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fruit  when  roasted  is  a  wholesome  food,  and  in  hot 
weather  the  pulp  is  a  most  grateful  refreshmentL 
The  timber  of  the  trunk  supplies  the  natives  with 
a  durable  wood  for  bmldicg  purposes,  the  refuse 
of  the  leaves  is  their- ordinary  firing,  and  the  huge 
root  of  the  old  tree,  when  covered  with  a  sheep- 
skin, forms  an  excellent  drum.  The  dried  pre- 
pared leaves  are .  also  employed  for  thatching 
houses,  for  making  small  baskets,  mats,  etc., 
and  some  also  are  formed  into  large  fans.  The 
fibres  of  the  leaf -stalk  are  employed  on  the  Madras 
side  for  making  twine  and  small  rope.  They  are 
ahout  two  feet  in  length,  strong,  wiry,  and  not 
unlike  those  of  the  esparto  of  Spain.  The  wood, 
near  the  circumference  of  old  trees,  is  very 
hard,  black,  heavy,  and  durable.  Its  wood  is  used 
chiefly  for  rafters,  joists,  and  reepers;  when  of 
good  age,  the  timber  is  very  valuable  for  this 
purpose ;  the  timber  is  split  into  four  for  rafterB,into 
eight  for  reepers, — these  are  dressed  with  an  adxe. 
Those  of  the  JafFoa  palmyras  are  famous,  and 
were  largely  imported  into  the  Peninsula  in  former 
times.  From  the  structure  of  the  fibres,  it  splits 
easily  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  but  supports 
a  greater  cross  strain  than  any  other  wood  ;  iron 
nails,  however,  rust  rapidly  in  it.  As  a  fancy  wood 
it  is  known  in  Europe  as  porcupine  wood  and  as 
nutmeg  wood.  Near  the  base  of  the  leaves  is  a 
fine  down,  which  is  used  for  straining  liquids 
through,  and  also  for  stopping  bleeding  from 
wounds.  The  tree,  during  the  first  part  of  the 
season,  ^elds  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  toddy  or 
palm  wine.  This  is  either  orunk  fresh  drawn 
from  the  tree,  or  boiled  down  into  a  coarse  kind 
of  syrup  called  jagari,  or  it  is  fermented  for 
distillation.  One-fourth  of  the  population  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  Ceylon  are  supported  by 
the  produce  of  this  tree.  In  Tinnevelly  thousands 
subsist  on  the  products  of  this  palm ;  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  province  is 
derived  from  the  tax  upon  it,  and  no  small  portion 
of  the  time  of  the  magistrates  is  wasted  upon 
the  quarrels  and  disputes  of  which  it  is  a  most 
fruitful  source.  There  are  about  five  millions  of 
palmyras  bearing  tax,  and  the  sum  thus  realized 
by  Government  grants  is  one  lakh  and  a  half  of 
rupees,  or  about  one  rupee  per  thirtj  trees.  Pro- 
pnetorship  in  palmyras  consbts  of  four  classes, 
viz.  1.  The  ryot  who  is  owner  of  the  trees  and  the 
lands  upon  which  they  grow;  2.  The  palymra- 
climber  who  holds  a  puttah  for  trees  growing 
on  the  land  of  another;  3.  The  climber  who 
holds  a  puttah  for  trees  growing  on  land  belonging 
to  Government,  lying  waste,  but  capable  of  being 
cultivated ;  and  4.  Climbers  who  hold  puttahs  for 
trees  on  land  belonging  to  Government,  bat  which 
cannot  be  cultivated,  such  as  road-sides,  etc. 
From  this  diverse  proprietorship,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  tax  is  assessed,  oftentimes  being  in 
palatable.  The  Poonatoo  of  the  Singhalese  is  the  '  excess  of  the  land  tax,  and  from  the  practice  of 
polp  of  the  fruit  dried  in  the  sun,  then  smoked  i  inspecting  and  assessing  the  tax  once  in  three 
m  uiar  houses,  and  eaten  as  oEikes,  for  soup,  or  in    years,  the  proprietors  are  subjected  to  consider- 
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This  tree  is  very  abundant,  especially  in  all  the 
moBj  tniets  near  the  sea.    It  is  to  be  seen  in 
almoat  all  parts  of  India,  and  occasionally  as  far 
aa  hitL  30^  a.    It  is,  next  to  Oaryota  urens,  the 
largest  palm  in  the  Peninsula,  and  it  seems  to 
tbrire  equally  well  in  aU  soils  and  situations. 
The  palmyra  forests  of  Tnmerelly  form  a  distinc- 
tive featme  in  the  scenery  of  the  province;  it 
extends  along  the  Malabar  coast,  and  is  almost  the 
(mhf  tree  seen  in  the  flatter  alluvium  near  the  sea 
at  Gajerat.    It  is  common  on  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipebiga    After  the  cocoanut  tree,  this 
is  tiie  most  nBefalof  the  pahna    The  fruit  and  the 
fuiloirm  it>otB  of  the  young  trees  are  used  in  the 
Hoctiiem  Girears  as  articles  of  food  by  the  poorer 
rlwam     The  leaves  are  used  for  thatching  and 
eoane  fibre.    Toddy  is  extracted  from  the  sap  of 
the  tree,  and  is  extensively  used  in  the  manu- 
faetore  of  sogar  in  YizianagTam  and  Rajamundry. 
Verj  neat  baskets  of  palmyra  leaf  are  manu- 
tetnred  at  Tinnevelly.    The  seeds  when  young 
by  the  natives,  being  jelly-like  and 


carry ;  its  young  root  is  as  edible  and  nutritious 
as  a  canot:  from  its  leaves  are  manufactured 


able  inconvenience,  and  the  collector  and  his 
assistants  to  very  much  labour.  Palmyra  leaf 
mats,  fsna,  beautiful  basket-work  of  every  de-  fibres  are  obtained  by  bruising  and  beating  the 
■eriptian^  sandals,  hats,  umbrellas,  sieves,  thatch,  |  leaf -stalks,  which  are  then  dried  in  the  sun  for  a 
water  boekels,  and  the  most  lasting  substitute  for  couple  of  days,  when  they  are  taken  up,  the  fibres 
pa|wr  oaed  by  the  natrres,  and  are  laroely  used  for  |  separated  by  the  fingers,  and  gently  scraped  with 
wntiDg  upon  with  an  iron  style.  The  sap  is  a  a  inif  e  to  remove  any  pulp  adhering  to  the  fibres. 
pkiaant  initritioas  diink,  and  from  it  is  produced  ^  — Tennan^s  CeyUm^  if.B.J.R. ;  RoyU's  Fib.  Plants^ 
an  exeeflent  sugar,  and  superior  sngnr-candy.    The   p.  89  ;  3fason, 
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PAMIR. 


PALNAUD,  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  Guntur 
collectorate,  grows  cotton. 

PALNI,  commonly  written  Palney ;  also  called 
Var^agiri,  Yadagiri,  and  Kannandenan,  is  an 
isolated  mountain  range  in  the  Madura  district  of 
the  Madras  Presidency^  between  lat.  10°  and  10° 
15'  N.,  and  long.  77°  20'  and  77°  55'  E.  It 
extends  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the 
Western  Ghats,  with  which  they  are  connected 
by  a  ridge  of  hills  about  8  miles  in  width.  The 
range  is  divided  into  two  groups,  the  higher  and 
lower,  or  the  west  and  east  ranges.  The  mean 
elevation  of  the  former  is  about  7000  feet,  of  the 
latter  from  8000  to  4000  feet  The  total  popu- 
lation of  the  hills  is  about  13,200  souls,— 4800  on 
the  higher  ranges,  and  8400  on  the  lower.  The 
inhabitants  are  the  Puliyar  race. — Imp,  Gaz. 

PALO.  Hind.  The  starchy  extract  of  root 
and  stem  of  Tinospora  cordifolia,  MierSj  the  stem 
of  which  is  macerated,  and  the  solution  evapor- 
ated to  dryness. — Simmonds^  Diet 

PALODHERI.  The  Pol-u  Sha  of  Hiwen 
Thsang  has  been  identified  with  Palodheri,  or  the 
village  of  Pali,  which  is  situated  on  a  dheri,  or 
*  mound  of  ruins,'  the  remains  of  some  early 
town. — Cunningham's  India^  p.  51. 

PALOGPONG  IKAN,  or  Ari-ari-ikan  of  the 
Malay,  Loo-pa  of  the  Chinese,  is  isinglass.  Since 
the  Chinese  settled  in  the  Straits,  they  collect  fish- 
maws  at  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore,  also  from 
Bombay,  Ceylon,  Madras,  Bengal,  Tenasserim,  and 
most  of  the  Malayan  islands,  and  export  to  China. 
— Jour.  As,  So.  of  Bengal,  p.  445, 

PALOLO,  the  name  given  to  Balti  by  the 
Dard  race.    See  Balti :  Bolor  ;  India. 

PALOLO  VIRIDIS.  Gray.  A  small  sea- 
worm,  one  of  the  Annelides,  occurs  in  some  parts 
of  Samoa  (the  Navigator  Islands),  in  the  South 
Pacific.  They  appear  for  two  days  monthly,  the 
day  before  and  the  day  on  which  the  moon  jb 
in  her  last  quarter.  They  resemble  a  very  fine 
straw,  and  are  largely  eaten. 

PALONG.  The  Pa-long,  Po-loa,  Pa-on,  or 
Za-baing  tribe  are  partially  subject  to,  and  located 
to  the  east  of,  the  Mo-Meit  (Mung  Myit,  Moung- 
m-ri)  beyond  the  Ka-ren-ni,  and  along  the  Chinese 
frontier,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  Bamo  (Mang- 
mo).  They  iire  civilised  and  remarkably  in- 
dustrious, being  good  carpenters,  dyers,  and 
blacksmiths.  Their  dha  or  swords  are  exclusively 
used  in  and  around  Bamo.  Between  Yunnan  and 
Burma,  by  Bamo,  the  route  passes  across  a  range 
of  hills  inhabited  by  Ka-khyeng  and  Palong,  and 
then  enters  a  Shan  country,  the  Eo-pvi-doung 
of  the  Bormans.  The  Palong  inhabit  the  valley 
south  -  east  of  Bamo,  beyond  the  first  moimtain 
range.  They  approximate  to  the  Shan,  of  whom 
they  are  probably  an  offshoot ;  they  wear  the  same 
dr^s,  and  are  Buddhist,  but  they  have  afiinlties 
with  the  Ka-khyeng.  They  seem  to  resemble 
the  Annamese  in  some  respects.  A  race  of  the 
same  name  (Panong),  but  to  which  the  Siamese 
apply  the  generic  name  of  Ka  or  Kha,  inhabit  the 
mountains  of  Laos,  bordering  on  Kambojia.  They 
are  a  coarse  and  debased  variety  of  the  Annam  and 
the  Kambojian  type.  The  JPaJong  tribe  have 
Shan  and  Ka-khyeng  on  the  north,  with  Burmans 
on  tlie  south,  between  lat.  97°  and  98°  N.,  and  in 
long.  23i°  N.  The  Palong  tribe  are  kindred  to  the 
Shan,  and  inhabit  the  hillB  east  and  north-east 
of  the  ruby  mines,  on  the  border  of  Burma  and 


China.  They  aje  ahott  athletic  men,  with  fur 
skins ;  many  of  them  have  large  grey  eyes,  and 
all  have  a  small  flat  nose,  much  distended  towards 
the  nostrils.  They  wear  a  dark  jacket  aad  ahoii 
breeches  in  the  Shan  style. — YuU^  p.  169. 

PALOO,  Singh.,  Mimusops  hexaQd^^  Baxh^ 
haB  a  hard,  fine,  close-grained,  heavy  C^ykm 
wood ;  heart- wood  deep  red-brown ;  reoeat  layers 
reddish  -  yellow ;  its  compact,  even  stnictnre, 
admirably  adapt  it  for  turnmg  wood. — Exh,  1851. 

PALSAMUDRAM,  in  lat  13°  57'  N.,and  long. 
77°  41'  £.,  in  Mysore,  4  mUes  west  of  the  Chitore. 
The  dak  bungalow  is  2279  feet  above  the  sea. 

PALUDINIDJS,  a  family  of  proaobranduate 
gasteropodous  moUusca,  inhabitants  of  fresh  water. 
The  genera  included  in  it  are  paludina,  valvata, 
ampullaria,  amphibola,  and  bittunia.  The  genm 
Paludina,  Lam,,  is  found  in  Europe,  Ada,  Africa, 
and  America.  The  number  of  recent  species  of 
Paludioe  given  by  Woodward  is  60,  and  of  foanl 
species  50. 

PALUMBUS  ELPHINSTONEI,  P.  torquates, 
P.  pulchricollis,  P.  Torringtonii,  of  British  India 
and  Ceylon,  are  wood-pigeons. 

PALUNG.  Beno.  Beta  Bengalensiay  native 
variety  of  beet-root  cultivated  for  food. 

PALWAH,  a  fish  of  Sind,  called  PuUah  or 
PuUar  in  Bombay,  and  Hilsa  of  Bengal ;  in  the 
Bombay  market  it  is  only  eaten  by  natives,  and 
its  name  is  written  Palo. 

PALWAK.  Hind.  .  A  boat  on  the  Hoogly  and 
Ganges,  of  15  to  20  tons  burden,  employed  for 
goods  traffic. 

PAMBAM,  written  also  Paumben,  a  small  town 
in  the  extreme  south  of  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
giving  its  name  to  the  passage  between  the  island 
of  Rameswaram  and  the  mainland,  in  Madura 
district,  Madras ;  situated  in  lat  9°  17'  20*  K, 
and  long.  79°  15'  31*^  E.,  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  island  commanding  the  channel. 

PAMBAN  MANCHE.  Tam.  Snake-boat  of 
Cochin.    See  Boat. 

PAMBOO  KALOO.  Tam.  literally  snake- 
stone.  In  Ceylon,  a  substance  used  by  the  people 
to  apply  to  a  snake-bite  to  extract  the  poiaon.  It 
was  examined  bv  Faraday,  who  declared  it  to  be  a 
piece  of  charred  bone  which  has  been  fijled  with 
blood,  perhaps  several  times,  and  then  carefully 
charred  again. 

PAMBU  PRANDU.  Tam.  CmBSetas  gaUicos, 
GmeL  It  is  the  common  serpent-eagje  of  India. 
It  generally  circles  in  the  aur,  but  6ften  flying 
along  the  ground  like  a  harrier ;  its^diief  food  is 
snakes  and  lizards. 

PAMIDI  PATTI.  Tel.  Gossypium,'*/?.  Pamidi 
means  valuable.  Pamidi  taQgedu,  Tkl.,  Poinciaoa 
pulcherrima,  L. 

PAMIR,  the  Upa  Meru  of  the  Vedic  Aryans^ 
which  Europeans  nave  changed  to  Bam-i-Danya, 
or  the  roof  of  the  world.  lieutenant  Wood,  of  the 
Indian  navy,  early  in  the  19th  century  encamped 
on  its  summit,  and  traced  the  Oxus  to  its  sourx^. 
The  ascent  from  Yarkand  and  Kashgar,  westward 
to  the  table-land  of  Pamir,  is  almost  imperceptible ^ 
and  when  that  loft^  position  is  gained,  where  the 
average  elevation  is  probably  as  much  as  15,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  a  vast  open  plain  is  seen,  which 
stretches  from  the  valley  of  the  Jaxartes  in  one 
direction,  across  the  head-streams  of  the  Oxus,  to 
the  top  of  the  Kashgar  or  Chitral  valley  in  another. 
This  plateau  may  be  700  or  800  miles  in  extent. 
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Amitris  a  ▼ery'moanUiiiouB  conntnr:  the  peak  of 
XMrfmann  is  22,580  feet ;  Mount  Guranda,  from 
iriiieii  manj  of  the  riTeiB  <d  Central  Asia  flow,  is 
S0,900  feet ;  Monnt  Mnatag,  25,800  feet.  The 
mmniits  of  all  these  are  covered  with  eternal  snow, 
the  limit  whereof  on  Ae  northern  slope  is  at 
14,000  feet  high ;  on  the  southern,  at  19,000  feet 
The  Tallejs  of  the  Pamir  are  barren,  only  a  few 
ti  tliem  being  coyered  with  fertile  meadows. 
From  this  plateau,  the  Oxus,  Jazartes,  rirers  of 
Yaikand  and  Eashgar,  and  the  Gilghit  branch  of 
Ike  Indus,  derive  their  head-waters.  The  Pamir, 
to  the  heiisht  of  some  12,000  feet,  has  no  steppe 
lesion.  There  are  yalleys  along  the  rivers  up  to 
a  heigfat  of  14,000  feet,  but  the  widest  is  only  20 
Tersts.  This  peculiar  feature  the  Pamir  has  in 
common  with  the  Tian  Shan  and  Tibet,  where 
similsr  valleys  of  narrow  width  at  oon^erable 
.heights  are  found,  fieal  lofty  plaieapx*  are  not  to 
he  found  on  the  Pamir.  The  moustains  rise  in 
lofty  ridges  to  6000  feet  and  7000  feet  abo^  the 
vaUeys.  The  absolute  height  of  the  mountains  of 
the  Aunir  reaches  often  to  19,000  feet,  and  three 


masticatory,  which  takes  the  {Jace  of  opium  and 
tobacco  in  many  Asiatic  countries.  Slices  of  the 
areca  nut  are  wrapped  in  the  fresh  leaves  of  the 
betel-pepper  vine,  with  a  small  quantity  of  quick- 
lime. This  masticatory  has  a  herbaceous  and 
aromatic  but  astringent  taste.  Some  of  all  classes, 
male  and  female,  diew  it,  and  allege  tiiat  it 
strengthens  the  stomach,  sweetens  the  breath, 
and  preserves  the  teeth.  It  gives  the  lips,  tongue, 
and  teeth  a  reddish  tinge.  The  Piper  betle  is 
cultivated  in  spots  by  itself;  it  requires  much 
water  and  chre.—Simmonds*  Diet. ;  Riddell, 

PAN  or  Pun.  Hind.  An  ancient  Indian  cur* 
rency,  the  fifth  part  of  an  anna.  A  sum  of  80 
cowry  shells;  also  a  land  measure  of  3}  cubits. 
It  is  the  source  of  the  Anglo-Indian  coin,  Fanam, 
and  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  Pans, 
money  in  general.^  fVt^son. 

PAN  and  Pat  are  Sanskrit  names  for  a  leaf ; 
and  hence  Panna,  a  leaf  or  sheet  or  paper,  and 
Patera,  a  plate  of  metal  or  sacriflciid  cup,  be- 
cause these  vessels  were  first  made  of  leaves. 
There  is  a  coincidence  between  the  Sandsrit  and 


groups  of  great  altitude  reach  as  high  as  25,000  feet.  -Tuscan  Panna.     The    Madonna  Impannata,  by 
It  is  studded  throughout  with  lakes,  and  from,  ilf 'Raphael,  in  the  Pitti  palace  at  Florence,  is  so 

[called  from  the  subduea  light  admitted  through 
the  window,  the  panes  of  which  are  of  paper.— 
:Td(t^RaJasthan,  I  p.  661. 

PANA.    Urita.     a  wild  predatory  tribe,  on 
the  ixmtfa  borders  of  Orissa. 

PANAK.    Hind.    A  painted  stick  for  extend- 
ing aVeb  during  weaving. 


descend  four  great  river  systems.  The  Narym, 
which  is  the  main  stream  of  the  Jazartes,  runs 
through  a  long,  luxuriant  valley,  between  the 
eolminating  ridge  and  outer  range  of  the  Tian 
Shan,  and  drains  all  the  northern  face  of  the 
plateaa.  The  Oxus,  rising  in  the  Sari  Eul  or 
Yellow  Lake  of  Pamir,  at  least  300  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  Jaxartes,  receives  from  its  right  bank 
a  mnlthiode  of  small  streams,  which  run  to  the 
■oath  through  ragged  valleys,  on  the  south- 
western face  of  the  ramir  ufmnds.  The  western 
£see  of  ftmir,  between  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus, 
is  far  more  precipitous  than  the  eastern.  Ridges 
ran  out  as  ur  as  Samarcand  and  Earehi,  and  the 
streams  from  the  upland  which  twine  amongst 
Ihese  ridges  form  the  Zar-af shan  and  Karshi  part 
of  the  water  system  of  the  Oxus,  though  before 
they  reach  that  river  they  are  entirely  consumed 
is  irrigation. 

.  Ftaoir  Knl,  m  lat.  37''  W  N.,  and  long. 
T^""  18'  E.,  also  called  Burknt  Tasin,  a  small 
like,  18,800  above  the  sea,  dose  to  the  crest  of 
^e  Plaaair  steppe,  and  102  miles  east  from  Panja 
ia  Wakhan.  From  its  western  end  flows  the 
BOie  southern  of  the  two  known  branches  of  the 
Oxus.  In  summer,  the  neighbourhood  is  infested 
hy  Kirghis  and  Kunjnti  robbers. 

Fesoel  rejects  the  view  that  these  highlands 
were  the  nriimUve  homes  of  the  Indo-Europeans. 
He  reguos  Bactria  and  Turkestan  as  likely  to  find 
man  IsToar  with  students  of  the  Indian  and 
Iiaiuan  tongues.  But  he  considers  that  it  lav 
esafevard  of  Kestus,  now  Eara-su,  occupying  both 
■hma  of  the  CSaocasos  and  the  goige  of  DarieL 

PAN,  a  race  of  the  Kandh  countiT-,  procurers 
for  the  M eriah  sacrifices,  numerous  in  ^oad.  In 
the  Chntia  Nagpur  tributary  states  this  class  are 
regwded  both  by  Hindus  and  aborigines  as  vile. 
The  Ksndha  associate  with  them  on  a  more  equal 
foetiDg,  allowing  them  to  hold  lands  and  to  share 
in  the  vlDage  festivals.  They  also  ply  their  trade 
as  wesveis,  and  the  poorest  of  them  work  as  farm 
Ueurers,  cultivating  land  belonging  to  Kandhs, 
and  aisking  over  to  their  kndloras  half  the  pro- 
dnce  as  rent— Z)attM,  Ethnol  of  Bengal,  p.  299. 

FAN.  Hod.    Betel-leaf,  Piper  beOe,  used  as  a 

TOL.  in. 


^  IP  ANAL  A.  This,  with  its  sister  fort  of  Pawun- 
gsj^  stands  on  a  ridge  about  12  miles  to  the 
N.W..  of  Kolhapur,  forming  part  of  a  range  of 
hills  that  runs  nearly  due  east  from  the  ghats. 
Its  elevation  above  the  plain  of  KdUiapur  is  975 
feet,  and  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  2772  feet. 
In  the'  Buddhist  period,  Panala  and  the  neighbour- 
ing hills  seem  to  have  been  favourite  seats  for 
recluses. 

PANAMPARANAR,  one  of  the  twelve  dis- 
ciples of  Agastiya,  so  called  from  the  town  where 
he  lived.  A  treatise  on  grammar,  Panamparanar 
Sutiram,  and  the  preface  to  the  Tolkaj^iyam,  are 
attributed  to  him. 

PANAX,  a  genus  of  the  ivy  tribe  of  plants,  of 
the  natural  order  Hederacese,  viz.-— 


Aoaleata,  Ait,t  Ghinii. 
Arboreom,  N.  Zealand. 
Ooehleata,  D.C,  Java. 
Digitatum,  jR.,  Sylhet. 
Fragians,  22.,  KhMsya. 


Frutioosum,  £.,  Java. 
LongisBomum,  N.  Zealand. 
Palmatum,  i{.,ObittagoDg. 
Quinquefoliam,  Ohina? 


The  species  of  Panax  are  herbs,  shrubs,  and 
trees,  having  the  leaves  and  inflorescence  variable. 
The  plants  of  this  famU^  are  not  possessed  of  very 
decided  medical  properties,  thougn  the  roots  of  all 
are  said  to  possess  medicinal  qualities,  and  are 
much  esteemed  by  the  ChineBe  for  their  beneficial 
influence  on  the  nerves. 

Panax  fragrans,  Boxh.^  Gooti-soona,  Hind., 
a  shrub,  with  fragrant  flowers  of  a  green  colour, 
a  native  of  Nepal 

Panax  fmtioosum,  Xtnm,  is  used  in  Ghiii^ 
and  Cochin -China  as  a  febrifuge,  and  ss  'an 
astringent  tenia  It  has  a  shrubby,  uniirmed 
stem.  It  IS  a  native  of  the  Moluccas,  the  islands 
of  Temate,  Java,  and  Amboyna,  and  ^pommonly 
grown  in^  Indian  gardens,  and  easil;^  propagated 
irom  cuttings. 

Panax  pseudo  -  ginseng.  Dr.  Wallich  has 
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difooyered  this  species  in  Nepal;   it  i«  closely 
allied  to  P.  quinquefolius. 

Panax  quinquifolium. 
Aureliana  Ganadeniis.         |  Gixueng,  •    .    .    .  Chin. 

This  plant  is  about  a  foot  h^h,  with  glabrous, 
straight,  simple  stalks,  terminating  in  three  leaves, 
each  composed  of  six  uneyen  leaflets,  a  little 
pedicelled,  oval,  lanceolate,  acute,  and  toothed 
at  the  edge.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  a  centnd 
peduncle,  and  disposed  in  an  umbel.  The  berries 
ajre  kidney -shaped,  red,  compressed,  crowned 
with  the  calyx  and  stones,  and  containing  two 
semicircular  seeds.  It  is  a  well-known  plant. 
The  roots  are  about  the  thickness  of  the  finger, 
Uke  those  of  parsley,  of  a  whitish-yellow  colour 
e^ctenuJly,  white  within,  two  to  three  inches  long, 
n^i^led,  or  with  rings,  often  divided  into  two 
branches,  rarely  into  three  or  four,  and  these 
{M'esenting  a  slight  likeness  to  the  human  form, 
whence  the  Chinese  name  is  derived ;  the  paren- 
chyme  is  formed  of  a  homy  and  compact  tissue, 
diq^ying  some  resinous  ^ints.  Above  the 
neck  is  a  knotty  twisted  tissue  formed  by  the 
remains  of  the  old  stalks.  The  odour  is  sweet 
and  weakly  aromatic,  the  taste  saccharine,  some- 
what like  that  of  liquorice,  subsequently  bitter, 
and  rather  aromatic.  The  root  of  an  umbelli- 
ferous plant,  the  Sium  ninsi,  is  often  mixed  in 
the  druggists*  shops,  or  mistaken  otherwise  for 
the  ginseng;  the  essential  difference  consists  in 
the  ginseng  having  the  neck  covered  with  fibrous 
threads,  the  remnants  of  the  cortical  part  of  the 
stalk.  The  root  abounds  in  gum  and  starch,  and 
has  a  little  resin  and  essential  oiL  The  root, 
without  any  obvious  cause,  has  attained  the  high- 
est celebrity  and  esteem  among  Chinese  for  its 
alleged  medicinal  virtues.  The  Dutch  brought  it 
from  Japan  in  1640,  but  the  Japanese  themselves 
were  indebted  for  it  to  China.  The  plant  grows 
in  the  great  forests  of  Tartary  between  lat  39®  and 
47°  N.,  but  has  also  been  found  in  abundance  in 
Virginia  and  Canada,  and  the  roots  are  now  cheap 
in  China.  The  Chinese  name  the  root  ^  the  pure 
spirit  of  the  earth,'  the  ^recipe  of  immortality,' 
the  *  queen  of  plants,'  etc.,  and  regard  it  as  a 
panacea  for  all  diseases.  In  a.d.  1709  the  emperor 
of  China  commissioned  10,000  Tartars  to  go  in 
quest  of  as  much  of  this  root  as  they  could  find ; 
each  one  was  to  give  two  pounds  of  Uie  best  of  it 
to  the  emperor,  and  to  sell  the  rest  for  its  own 
weight  in  fine  silver.  The  roots  enter  into  the 
composition  of  every  Chinese  medicine.  It  is 
reckoned  a  stimulant  and  restorative.  By  Euro- 
peans and  Americans,  however,  it  is  looked  upon 
as  a  mere  succulent,  similar  in  its  qualities  to 
liquorice. — Eng.  Cyc;  Royle^s  III.  Him.  Bot.; 
O'Sh,  p.  373 ;  Smith,  Mat.  Med. ;  Tr.  Med.  Soc. 
CaL  ;  PL  As.  Rar.  U.  p.  30;  Eng.  Cyc;  Riddell; 
Voigt. 

PANCH,  Hind.,  five ;  from  the  Sanskrit  Pan- 
cam,  Panj.,  Persian  ;  hence  Pani,  the  hand ; 
Pente,  Gr.,  Quinque,  Lat.,  Cinq,  Fr.  Panch  is 
a  frequently  occurring  word  in  compounds. 

Panch,  five,  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  Punch, 
who  has  himself,  Judy,  the  dog,  the  devil,  and 
the  child ;  also  of  the  drinking  punch  with  its  five 
in^edients, — spirits,  water,  sugar,  the  lemon,  and 
spice,  or,  according  to  another  account,  siHilts, 
tea,  sugar,  lemons,  and  water. 

Pancha  Ganga  Ghat,  the  five  rivers  to  whidi 
Hindu  pilgrimages  are  made. 


Panchajrat  or  Panchait,  a  native  court  of 
arbitration,  originally  consisting  of,  as  the  name 
implies,  five  members,  but  which  may  consist  of 
any  number.  The  Panchayat  of  India  is  identical 
with  the  Hebrew  and  Roman  custom  of  eldas 
sitting  at  the  gate,  the  yt^vwm  of  the  Greeks ;  in 
Ceylon,  it  is  the  Clam-sabawa. — Tennanfs  Ceylon. 

Panchajanya  or  Panchaganya,  the  Sanchasura 
conch  or  shank  shell  trumpet  of  Krishna.  It  was 
formed  from  that  of  the  sea-demon  Panchajana.^ 
As.  Res.  iii.  399,  viii.  301. 

Pancha  karatta,  the  five  great  gods  or  lords, 
also  the  five  faces  of  Siva. 

Panchal,  Panchala,  or  Pancham  bandam,  the 
five  artisan  castes  of  the  Hindus,  viz. : — 


€k>ld8mith,  . 
Blacksmith. 
Gopperamith, 
Stone-cutter, 
Carpenter,  . 


Canarese. 


Aksala. 

Kambara. 

Kantsagara. 

Kassigara. 

Bargia. 


HlndnataaL 


Sonar. 

Lobar. 

Tambagar. 

Sangtruh* 

Barhai. 


Goldsmith,  . 
Blacksmith, 
Coppersmith, 
Stone-cutter, 
Carpenter,   . 


Mahratta. 


Sonar. 

Lobar. 

Tambatgar. 

Gondi. 

Sutar. 


TamU. 


Tattan. 

Karuman. 

Kannan. 

Kul-tachan. 

Tatchan. 


Telogn. 


Aosalnra. 
Kamr  uru. 
Kantsar  nro. 
Kassi  urn. 
Wadloni. 


The  PanchaU  wear  the  Brahmanical  thread, 
and  some  of  those  amongst  the  Mahrattas  and 
Tamils  claim  to  be  Brahmans. 

Pancha-linga,  he  who  has  five  linga,  a  name 
of  Siva,  prolmbly  from  the  five  places  celebrated 
for  his  symbol,  viz. : — (1)  Conjeveram,  where 
there  is  the  Prithivi  -  linga,  or  linga  made  of 
earth;  (2)  Jambukeswara,  where  we  Ab-ling^ 
is  said  to  exude  water  perpetually;  (3)  Tiruna- 
male,  where  the  tejo-linga  sparkles  with  light; 
(4)  Kalahasti,  where  there  is  (lie  Vayu-linga,  the 
lamp  of  which  is  said  to  be  in  constant  vibration 
with  the  wind ;  and  (5)  Chidambara,  where  thera 
is  the  Akasa-linga  or  ethereal  linga,  an  imaginazy 
linga  worshipped  without  any  material  form  of  it 
being  kept  in  the  temple. 

The  Sankhya  philosophy  reckons  five  organs 
of  sense  and  five  organs  of  actions ;  also  five  ele» 
ments  produced  from  the  five  subtle  particles, 
ether,  air,  fire,  water,  and  earth. 

Pancha  •  gavya  or  Pancha  -  kavya,  the  five 
products  of  the  cow, — cow-dung,  urine,  cuidsy 
milk,  and  ghi,  sacred  to  the  Hindu. 

Pancharatna,  five  precious  articles,  gold,  silver, 
pearls,  crystal,  aud  the  emerald. 

Pancha  — ?  The  five  sweet  juices,  curds,  milk, 
ghi,  sugar,  and  honey. 

Pancha — ?    The  twigs    of   ^ye  trees,  Yvsam 
Indica,  F.  religiosa,  F.  glomerata,  Mangifera  Indicai^ 
and  Mimusops  elengL 

Pancha — ^?  The  ^y^  astringent  juices  itom 
macerating  in  water  the  barks  of  Eugenia  iam* 
bolana,  Bombaz  heptaphyllum,  Sida  rfaomboideay 
Zizyphus  jujuba,  abd  Sesbania  grandiflora. 

Panchanga,  Sansk.,  a  form  of  salutation  witii 
Hindus.    An  almanac ;  a  calendar. 

Pancham,  HiNP.,  the  dominant  fifth  in  tho 
musical  scale. 

Pancbama,  the  fifth  lunar  day  of  the  bri|^  or 
dark  half  of  each  month. 

Pancha -naha-patika,  in  Hinduian,  tha  ftre 
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hemoDS  suuiy  viz.  killmg  a  Bnlunan,  Btealing 
goUL,  diinkuig  apirita,  iDtercourae  with  the  wife 
of  a  apiritaal  preceptor,  and  aasodation  with  a 
penon  who  haa  oomiiiitted  these  sins. 

Pancha-maha-sabda,  the  martial  drum,  one  of 
the  inai^pia  of  royahy  of  the  Ghalokya  dynasty 
vhoi  reding  at  Kalyan. 

Panehamanm,  Mahomed  and  his  four  con- 
fidential aaaooiatea.— il«.  Res,  ix.  p.  Ii8,  x.  p.  96. 

Pandiakki  of  Nepal,  a  water-wheel,  a  water-mill 
on  the  bank  of  a  liver. 

Pkncha  Shegam,  a  Hindu  ceremony,  which  con- 
nate of  pouring  milk  on  the  lingam.  It  is  after- 
waida  Tery  carefully  preaerred,  and  some  drops 
of  it  are  ^ren  in  the  Panch  Sbegam  office  to 
dying  people,  that  they  may  merit  the  delights  of 
their  heaven. 

Panchazn  Bandham,  fire  servile  tribes  in  Kar- 
nata,  of  whom  are  the  Pareya,  Bulwan,  Ghakili, 
andToty. 

Panch  Mukhi,  five-faced,  a  name  of  Mahadeva. 

Pancha  Yaddium,  five  musical  instruments  of 
liaUbar,  viz.,  Jenta,  ChengalaiD,  Ilatalom,  etc., 
sounded  three  times  daily,  before  Hindu  princes. 

Paochft-Yriksha,  the  five  trees  of  Swarga,  the 
heaven  of  India.  Their  names  were  Hari- 
Chandana,  Kalpa  Yrikaha,  Mandara,  Parijataka, 
and  dantana. 

Panefa-OhuMa,  five  fireplaces,  the  kitcheu  of 
the  goddeas  Nanda,  in  a  mountain  in  Kamaon; 
ite  two  eaat  peaka  are  22,673  and  21,114  feet 
above  the  aea* 

Panch  Dravid  and  Panch  Gaur  are  usually  taken 
to  indicate  the  Hindu  arrangement  of  the  Dravida 
and  Ganr  tongues,  also  the  Dravida  and  Gaur 
Brahmaxuk  Tlie  pandits  named  the  five  Dravida 
toDgoes,  the  Tefinga,  Kanatika,  Mahrati,  Gurjara, 
and  Dravida  or  Tamil  proper;  but  at  present 
Dr.  Caldwell  displaces  uie  Gurjara  or  Gujerati 
and  the  Mahrati,  and  conaidera  the  Dravida 
woper  or  Tamil,  the  Telinga,  and  the  Eamataka 
(Kannadn  or  Canareae)  to  be  the  three  principal 
languages  of  the  Dravidian  family ;  and  ne  aads 
Ihmto  the  Malealam,  the  Tulu,  and  the  unculti- 
vated Toda,  Kota,  Ckmd,  and  Ku,  making  alto- 
gether nine  Dravidian  or  Tamilian  tongues.  The 
ive  Ganr  Brahmana  are  Kanya-Eubnya,  Gaur, 
Samawat,  Maithal,  and  Ut-Kala. 

Pianeb-patta,  Hind.,  a  striped  silk  of  Abmad- 


Fanch-Pira  alao  Panch-tan,  a  place  in  Ulwar 

or  Mewat,  eonaeerated  to  five  Muhammadan  saints. 

Fanehrangi  of  Dharwar  has  a  warp  of  silk  and 

waft  of  eotton ;  worn  ordmarily  by  dancing  women, 

not  eonaidered  fit  for  respectable  women. 

P.OGHALA,  the  country  north  and  west  of 

DeUi  bel;ween  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  and  the 

I    Chambal.      It  was  in  the  dominion  of  a  race  who 

h^pare  mliiig  in  India  at  the  time  of  the  Kuru  and 

jnadava  strife.     Their  sway  extended  through 

I    the  whole  Southern  Doab  beyond  Benares,  as  nur 

'    as  the  rirer  Karmanvati,  which  waa  for  a  time 

'    I'wahlfaid  the  frontier  line  of  the  two  tribea. 

CaBjaenbyay  the  modem  Canouj,  appears  in  early 

iBBMS  to  have  been  called  Panchala.    It  seemiQ  to 

have  been  a  lone  bat  narrow  territory,  extending 

oa  the  east  to  Ifepal  (which  it  included),  and  on 

the  weal  akMig  tlw  Gbambal  and  Banaa  as  far  as 

AfBir.    Little  eke  is  known  of  its  early  histoiy, 

SKept  Arough  the  Rajput  writings  and  traditions 

esBsetsd  hf  CMkmel  Tod,  and  the  inscriptions 


examined  by  Professor  Wilson,  with  those  trans- 
lated and  discussed  by  Principal  MilL  l^e  former 
relate  that  it  was  taken  from  another  Hiudu 
dynasty,  a.d.  470,  by  the  Rah  tor  Rajputs,  who 
retained  it  until  its  conquest  by  the  Muhammad- 
ans  in  a.d.  1193,  when  they  withdrew  to  their 
present  seats  in  Marwar.  The  identity  of  Canouj 
and  Panchala  is  assumed  in  Menu  11,  19.  Its 
limits,  as  assigned  in  the  Mahabharata  are  made 
out  by  connecting  notes  in  the  Oriental  Magazine, 
iii.  185,  iv.  142.  These  boundaries,  enlarged  a 
little  on  the  south  and  on  the  west,  are  the  same 
as  those  assigned  by  Colonel  Tod  to  the  same 
kingdom  at  the  time  of  the  Muhammadan  invasion. 
According  to  the  Mahabharata,  the  great  kingdom 
of  PanchflJa  extended  from  the  Himalaya  moon- ' 
tains  to  the  Chambal  river.  The  capita)  of  North 
Panchala,  or  Rohilkhand,  was  Ahi-Chhatra,  and 
that  of  South  Panchala,  the  Central  Guigetic 
Doab,  was  Karoinfya,  now  Eampil,  on  the  old 
Ganges  between  Budaon  and  Farkhabad.  Just 
before  the  great  war,  or  about  1430  B.C.,  the  king 
of  Panchala,  named  Drupada,  was  conquered  by 
Drona,  the  preceptor  of  the  five  Pandu.  Drona 
retained  North  Panchala  for  himself,  but  restored 
the  southern  half  of  the  kingdom  to  Drupada. 
According  to  this  account,  Sie  name  of  Ahi- 
Chhatra,  and  consequentlv  also  the  Buddhist 
legend  of  Adi-Raja  and  the  serpent,  are  many 
centuries  anterior  to  the  rise  of  Buddhism.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  the  Buddhists  must 
have  adopted  and  altered  the  legend  to  do  honour 
to  their  great  teacher,  for  Hiwen  Thsang  records 
that  outside  the  town  there  was  a  Naga-hrada  or 
^  serpent  tank '  near  which  Buddha  heS  preached 
the  law  for  seven  days  in  favour  of  the  serpent 
king,  and  that  the  spot  was  marked  by  a  st*hupa 
of  king  Asoka.  In  a.d.  1870,  the  only  existing 
st'hupa  at  this  place  was  called  Chattr,  and  Genend 
Cunningham  infers  that  the  Buddhist  legend 
represented  the  Naga  king  after  his  conversion 
as  forming  a  canopy  over  Buddha  with  bis  ex- 
panded hood.  He  thinks  also  that  the  sfhupa 
erected  on  the  spot  where  conversion  took  place 
would  naturally  have  been  called  Ahi-Chhatra,  or 
the  *  serpent  canopy.'  A  similar  story  is  told  at 
Buddha  Gaya  of  the  Naca  king  Mnchalinda,  who 
with  his  expanded  hood  sheltered  Buddha  from 
the  shower  of  rain  produced  by  the  malignant 
demon  Mara.  The  great  mound  of  ruins  called 
Atranji-Khera  is  situated  on  the  right  or  west 
bank  of  the  Kali  Nadi,  four  miles  to  the  south  of 
Karsana,  and  eight  miles  to  the  north  of  Egta, 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road.  The  Panchali-Kudu 
in  Telugu  is  a  native  of  Panchala. — Bunsen^  iii 
p.  554;  Elphinsione^  i.  p.  402;  Cunningham's 
India,  p.  860 ;  As,  Res,  viii.  pp.  886-841. 

PAN  CHAM,  a  Lingaet  layman;  also  one  of 
the  eighty-four  Gacbchas  of  the  Jains. — As.  Res, 
xvii  p.  293. 

PANCH  AMI.    See  Naga ;  Serpent ;  Snake. 

PANCHAMI  RISHI,  a  Hindu  festival,  held 
about  the  beginning  of  September,  and  is  sup- 
poaed  to  be  in  honour  of  seven  Rishi  or  sages, 
represented  by  the  seven  stars  of  Ursa  major  or 
the  Pleiades. 

PANCHANGA,  a  Hindu  ahnanac.  The  Hindu 
almanacs  are  all  so  complicated,  and  so  few 
persons  are  able  to  understand  them,  that  in  everv 
Indian  town  astrological  professors,  called  Joahi, 
Joiisi,  Of  Jotiaam,  cam  a  livelihood  by  gomg  hi 
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the  early  morning  from  house  to  house  to  mention 
the  circomstances  by  which  the  religions  obsenr- 
ances  of  the  Hindus  are  to  be  guided.  The  Hindu 
year  is  solar  or  sidereal,  but  the  religious  life  of 
the  Hindu  follows  the  lunar  calendar.  A  yery 
complicated  method  has  been  devised  for  keeping 
the  two  concurrent,  and  the  result  is  the  Hindu 
Muni-solar  year/  a  mode  of  reckoning  time 
which  has  no  parallel  in  any  age  or  in  any  country. 
The  solar  year  begins  with  the  entrance  of  the 
sun  into  the  sign  .^es,  and  is  of  the  same  length 
as  that  of  Europe ;  but  the  Hindu  allows  for  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  so  that  his  year  is 
gradually  getting  a  little  behind  the  Europe  year. 
The  luni -solar  year  begins  with  the  new  moon 
which  immediately  precedes  the  commencement 
of  the  solar  year.  The  lunar  month  consists  of 
thirty  tithi  or  lunar  days,  which  vary  slightly  in 
length  according  to  the  varying  motion  of  the 
moon.  These  lunar  months  and  days  have  to 
be  kept  concurrent  with  solar  time,  and  this  is 
effected  by  intercalation  and  omission.  The  lunar 
months  are  named  from  the  solar  month  in  which 
the  new  moon  falls;  and  when  two  new  moons 
occur  in  one  solar  month,  the  name  of  that  month 
is  repeated  in  the  luni-solar  calendar.  It  happens, 
at  long  intervals,  that  there  is  no  new  moon  in 
one  of  the  solar  months,  and  when  this  occurs  the 
name  of  that  month  is  expunged.     The  same 

Cciple  applies  to  the  days.  When  two  tithi  or 
r  days  end  in  one  solar  day,  that  day  is  re- 
peated, and  when  it  happens  that  no  tithi  ends  in 
a  solar  day,  that  day  is  expunged.  The  inter- 
calated months  and  days  are  known  as  adhika, 
excessive,  and  the  expunged  as  kshaya,  destroyed. 
Each  lunar  month  is  divided  into  two  halves,  or 
fortnights,  that  of  the  increasing  moon  called 
audi,  and  the  waning  half  called  badi;  and  the 
days  are  numbered  from  one  to  fifteen. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  how  indispensable  an 
almanac  is  to  a  Hindu.  In  lus  public  and  private 
accounts,  and  in  his  usual  daily  occupations,  a 
Hindu  keeps  to  civil  reckoning  of  time.  In  his 
religious  ceremonies  he  must  keep  his  attention 
to  astronomical  aspects,  and  in  his  festivities  and 
other  occupations,  to  the  astrological  aspects  of 
the  planets.  In  business  matters  a  solar  year  and 
months  are  generally  used,  as  in  the  era  of  Saliva- 
hana  and  others ;  but  the  Sam  vat,  or  era  of  Vik- 
ramaditya,  which  follows  the  luni-solar  reckoning, 
is  also  extensively  employed  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life.  The  almanac  oeiug  thus  a  necessity,  great 
numbers  of  almanacs  are  published  in  all  the 
principal  languages,  varying  of  course  in  accuracy 
and  completeness,  but  all  showing  a  considerable 
amount  of  scientific  knowledge.  The  Hindu 
almanac  is  everywhere  called  Panchanga,  because 
it  must  exhibit  five  (pancha)  distinct  matters : — 
1.  the  tithi  or  lunar  day;  2.  the  vara  or  solar 
day  of  the  week ;  8.  the  nakshatra  or  lunar  asterism 
for  each  day ;  4.  the  yoga,  the  conjunctions  and 
transits  of  tiie  planets,  eclipses,  etc. ;  5.  the  kar- 
anas  or  subdivisions  of  the  lunar  day.  These  are 
essentials,  and  to  them  must  be  added  the  sank- 
ranti  or  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  different 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  corresponding  dates  of 
different  eras  current  in  the  country  are  generally 
given, — the  Christian  era,  the  Muhammadan  era  en 
we  Hijira,  and  the  Parsee  era  of  Yezdejird.  The 
table  for  each  fortnight  must  show  also  the  exact 
time  of  the  rise,  culmination,  and  setting  of  the 
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sun,  and  the  position  of  the  moon  and  the  planets, 
and  may  give  illustrative  diagrams.  The  amount 
of  the  accumulated  precession  of  the  equinoxes  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  is  assumed  to  be  18**  11' 
10",  and  the  annual  variation  50'  2'.  There  is  also 
in  the  Panchanga  almanac  a  table  of  latatudes 
and  longitudes  of  important  places  in  India, 
the  approximate  declination  of  the  sun  for  each 
day  of  the  year,  and  the  ascensional  difference. 
The  various  eclipses  are  carefully  described,  and 
many  have  diagrams  exhibiting  the  phasea  as 
visible.  There  are  list3  of  the  names  of  the 
nakshatras,  the  tithi,  the  yogas,  and  the  karanas, 
the  signs  of  the  ssodiac,  the  (kys  of  the  week,  and 
the  six  seasons  of  the  year,  etc. 

The  ceremonial  calendar  of  fasts  and  festivals  is  an 
important  matter  to  every  Hindu.  Religious  obser- 
vances of  greater  or  less  importance  are  conatantiy 
occurring.  These  are  enterea  against  their  respective 
dates  in  the  calendar,  and  in  some  versions  short 
accounts  are  given  of  the  most  important  of  them. 
Of  New  Year's  Day,  we  are  told  that  in  the  morn- 
ing a  Hindu  rubs  his  body  with  scented  oil,  and 
then  bathes  with  warm  water.  Flags  are  raised 
on  poles  by  each  family  to  represent  the  banner 
of  Indra,  king  of  the  gods.  The  leaves  of  the 
bitter  nim  tree  are  eaten,  which  secures  health  to 
the  body.  The  almanac  for  the  New  Year  ia 
worshipped,  and  its  predictions  for  the  year  are 
heard  from  one  versed  in  astronomy  and  astrology, 
who  is  remunerated  handsomely.  The  Brahmaiis 
also  receive  liberal  gifts  from  the  people.  Gifts 
or  feasts  to  Brahmans  are  universal  on  ail  feativals, 
and  it  is  impressed  upon  the  celebrants  that  with- 
out these  the  observance  is  ineffectual.  On  the 
3d  Vaisakha  sudi  (24th  April)  *  earthen  water-pota 
and  fans  are  given  to  Brahmans  for  the  coming 
sununer  season,  that  the  pitri  or  manes  of  deceased 
ancestors  may  feel  comfortable  during  this  season 
in  the  heavens.*     On  the  15th  Jyaishtha  audi, 

*  women  fast  and  go  to  worship  at  the  foot  of  the 
Indian  fig-tree  to  preserve  them  from  widowhood.' 
On  the  last  day  of  Asarha  badi,  all  the  lamps  in 
the  house  are  washed,  cleaned,  *  and  placed  in  a 
row,  and  offerings  of  incense  and  fiowers  aie 
made  to  them.  Sweetmeats  are  prqiared  in 
honour  of  the  lamps,  and  are  eaten  by  the  whole 
household.'  The  5th  Srawan  sudi  is  held  sacred 
to  the  serpent  gods.  ^  Ceremonies  are  performed 
on  this  day  to  ensure  against  the  bites  of  snakoi.' 
On  the  last  day  of  the  same  month,  *  the  64  Yogini, 
or  female  attendants  of  the  goddess  Duiga,  are 
worshipped,  particularly  by  women,  with  the 
hope  of  obtamlng  issue.'  The  10th  Aswin  sndi, 
at  the  autumnal  equinox,  ia  the  Daaahra,  'the 
victorious  tenth,'  in  honour  of  the  victory  of  Dnrga 
over  a  monstrous  demon.  This  is  a  great  holiday, 
lasting  ten  days ;  but  it  is  only  the  last  of  the  ten 
days  that  is  properly  called  Dasahra.  The  image 
of  theggoddess  is  worshipped  with  various  obeor* 
ances  throughout  the  ten  days,  and  on  the  laat 
day  it  is  borne  with  ceremony  and  thrown  into  the 
water.  The  13th  of  the  sudi  or  light  half  of  Uie  same 
month  is  the  DewaU  or  Dipawali,  a  great  f eatind 
in  honour  of  Kali,  another  form  of  the  goddees 
Doijga.  This  is  the  great  '  feast  of  illumination^ 
durinff  which  houses  are  cleaned,  whitewashed^ 
and  Illuminated.'    Fireworks  are  displayed,  and 

*  playing  with  dice  is  the  chief  recreation  of  the 
well-to-do  people.'  The  Makaia-sankranti  ia  a 
solar  festival,  held  in  honour  of  the  sun,  on  the  day 
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of  hn  eDixukce  into  Gaprioom.  The  Holi,  also,  or 
aprin^  f  esthral,  is  held  in  Phalgana,  the  laat  month 
of  the  year,  in  honoor  of  Krishna,  but  is  essentially 
a  ^nin^  festivaL  Many  of  its  observances  have 
reference  to  that  season,  and  some  of  them  find 
tlkeir  coaDterpartB  in  other  regions  of  the  world. 
This  feast  la^  fifteen  days,  and  resembles  the 
Roman  Satomalia  or  the  modem  Camivall  People 
thiow  red  powder  at  each  oUier,  and  females  are 
tainted  with  very  impure  exclamations  and  jests. 
On  the  day  of  fall  moon  a  pile  is  lighted  before 
creiy  honae  and  in  parts  of  the  city,  and  cakes 
and  eoooanuta  are  offered.  In  Bengal,  Madras, 
and  other  parts,  swinging  was  a  great  Jfeatore  in 
this  festiTal,  but  it  has  been  prohibited  by  the 
British  Goremment 

A  third  portion  of  the  almanac  is  the  astro- 
logical, and  by  no  means  the  least  important  in 
the  ^ea  of  the  great  mass  of  Hindus.    Lucky  and 
nnlnckj  ciaye  and  seasons,  and  the  influence  of 
the  i^anets  and  astronomical  phenomena,  are  to 
the  Hindu  settled  articles  of  belief  which  are 
b^oind  qneation.    No  matter  of  importance  can 
be  entered  upon  without  consulting  the  Brahmans, 
and  the  Biahmans  consult  the  Panchanga.    There 
ia  merit  even  in  referring  to  the  almanac;  and 
those  who  on  New  Tear's  Day  hear  what  are  the 
cdeetial  influences  of  the  year,  thrive  well  io  this 
wocid,  free  from  sickness,  calamity,  or  poverty, 
and  become  possessed  of   stores  of   corn  and 
treaauDre.    From  the  tithi  a  man  derives  good  and 
weal ;  from  the  days  of  the  week,  long  life ;  from 
the  nakahatras,  liberation  from  sin;    from  the 
70(^  liberatk>n  from  disease ;  from  the  karanas, 
aooceas  in  a  desired  work.     There  is  a  table  of 
aospiciottB  daya  for  the  investiture  of  Brahmans 
with  the  sacred  thread,  and  another   table  of 
ansfiiciona  days  for  marriagea     Hindus  must  of 
course  be  aware  that  they  often  fail  in  obtain- 
ing the  good  tbiugs  promised  upon  astrological 
authority,  but  none  would  venture  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  nnlucky  days  and  inauspicious  con- 
jonctiona     They  may  be  disappointed  by  the 
peat,  but  they  cannot  venture  to  challenge  the 
fotore.    Ano&er  table  enables  a  person  to  calcu- 
Isie  hia  Inck  for  the  year,  bv  the  sign  of  the  zodiac 
tiie  moon  was  in  at  his  birth.    Absurd  as  all  these 
are,  they  are  not  set  down  at  haphazard,  but  are 
the  resnlts  of  certain  rules  and  calculations.    The 
ii>liiM!iM»A  of  the  planets  during  a  recent  year 
was  thnspredicted : — *•  The  sun  will  be  king.    The 
wiwiiBi^  la  Mars.    The  lord  of  the  first  harvest  is 
Japiter.     The  lord  of  the  clouds  is  the  moon. 
The  had  ol  the  waters  is  Saturn.    The  lord  of 
the  last  harvest.  Mercury.    When  the  sun  is  king, 
there  is  destruction  to  com,  flowers,  fruits,  and 
loots;  fear  from  robbers;  no  water;  disagree- 
ments amon^  the  rulers  of  the  world^  and  disease 
to  the  inhabitanta   When  Mars  is  prime  minister, 
thoe  will  be  scarcity  of  rain,  destruction  to  com, 
fear  from  fire  and  robbers,  pain  from  diseases, 
and  the  rulers  of  the  land  will  fight  against  each 
other.*    Hapinly  for  the  world,  and  happily  also 
for  aalrologyt  there  are  countervailing  influences. 
When  Jupiter  is  lord  of  the  first  harvest,  the 
indication  is  that  thero  will  be  plenty  of  rain, 
eom,  water,  wealth,  and  fruit,  and  gladness  among 
the  pe«>ple ;  and  under  the  influence  of  the  moon, 
the  lord  ot  the  clouds,  there  will  be  plentjr  of 
eom,  flowers,  and  fruits ;    the  leamea  will  be 
htfpfj  and  the  rivers  and  weUa  will  overflow  with 


water.  Among  the  many  other  portents  of  the 
year,  there  is  one  which  foretells  success  to 
robbers, > impostors,  and  wicked  people;  another 
foretells  victories  to  kings  with  small  armies  over 
those  with  large  ones,  (hie  most  desirable  portent 
indicates  moderation  in  all  things,  and  another 
happiness  to  all  mankind,  and  plenty  of  com  and 
fruit.  Some  of  the  portents  are  very  incongruous 
and  amusing  in  their  association  of  things.  One 
indicates  de^tmction  to  potentates,  asses,  and 
earthen-pot  makers;  another  bodes  ill  to  black 
beetles,  but  happiness  to  the  worshippers  of  Siva. 

Such  is  the  mixturo  of  wisdom  and  folly  pre- 
sented by  a  Hindu  almanac.  The  science  which 
Hindus  display  in  the  preparation  of  their 
ephemeris  is  worthy  of  admiration,  and  the  care 
they  take  in  fixing  the  proper  times  for  their 
religious  festivals  is  deservmg  of  all  respect. 
Su(£  things,  in  Great  Britain,  are  not  dead 
even  now.  Old  Moore  still  flourishes;  the  Vox 
Stellarum,  as  declared  by  him,  is  yet  listened 
to.  Zadkiel  is  not  yet  defunct;  ana  more  than 
one  low-class  publication  puts  forth  pretended 
astrological  predictions.  Even  among  educated 
people  are  to  be  found  some  who  have  faith  in 
astrology.  If  astrology  has  been  able  to  maintain 
a  precarious  stand  against  the  overpowering 
attacks  of  western  science,  what  expectation  or 
hope  can  there  be  of  its  extinction  in  India? 
Thero  it  has  for  ages  mingled  with  every  man's 
daily  and  roligious  life,  and  will  last  as  long  as, 
and  probably  eren  gurviU,  the  religion  with  wW 
it  is  sssociated 

PANCHA-TANTRA,  literaUy  five  books;  a 
famous  oollection  of  tales  by  vishnu-Saiman,  a 
Brahman,  about  the  end  of  the  5th  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  for  the  edification  of  King 
Dabishlim's  sons.  They  were  translated  into 
Pehlavi,  in  the  6th  century,  in  the  time  of 
Nushirwan ;  from  that  into  Arabic  by  Abdallah 
bin  Mokaffah  about  the  middle  of  the  8th  century ; 
then  into  Persian  by  Rudaki,  about  the  dose  of 
the  9th  century,  who  received  80,000  dirhams  for 
his  labour.  About  the  middle  of  the  12th  century 
(a.d.  1150),  in  the  time  of  Bahram  Shah,  a  Persian 
prose  translation  was  made;  and  a  subsequent 
version  was  made  by  Kashifi,  and  named  the 
Anwar-i-Suhaiii.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  lyar-i- 
Danish  in  modem  Persian,  and  the  latter  has 
appeared  in  Urdu  as  the  Ehird-Afroz.  A  Greek 
version  was  made  by  Simeon  Seth  at  the  com- 
mand of  Alexis  Commenes,  and  they  appeared 
in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Qerman.  The  first  English  edition  was  in  the 
16th  century,  then  in  French  in  1644  and  1709. 
A  Latin  version  was  made  by  order  of  John  of 
Capua,  from  the  Hebrew,  in  the  13th  century, 
and  from  it  translations  were  made  into  all  the 
languages  of  modern  Europe,  until  it  became 
univernlly  known  as  Pilpay's  Fables.  It  has  been 
translated  into  the  Tamil,  Canarese,  and  all  the 
spoken  languages  of  India^  Pilpay  is  evidently 
derived  from  Bidpai,  but  in  the  original  Sanskrit 
no  name  similar  to  this  occurs.  The  Arabic 
translation  is  called  Kalila-wa-Damna,  the  names 
of  two  jackals  which  take  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  first  story,  their  names  in  the  original  Arabic 
being  Earataka  and  Damanaka.  The  Gtter  Persian 
translation  is  called  Anwar-i-Suhaili,  or  Lights  of 
Canopus,  and  the  Turkish  rendering  of  it  is  the 
Humayun  Namah.     With  the  exception  of  the 
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ffible  and  the  Pilgrim^B  ProgreflB,  there  la  profaablj 
no  work  that  has  been  translated  into  so  many 
languagea  as  the  Paucha-Tantra.  There  is  great 
diyersity  in  the  manuscript  copies  of  the  Pancba- 
Taotra.  In  some  yersions  the  residence  of  the 
kine  is  in  Mahilaropja,  a  city  of  the  south  of 
India,  which  Professor  Wilson  identifies  with 
St.  Thome.  The  Ganarese  and  Sanskrit  versions 
make  it  to  be  PataUputra  on  the  Ganges.  Ward 
says  it  is  ^e  only  original  work  on  ethics  in  the 
Sanskrit  language. — Garrett ;  WarcL 

PANCHGHAR  has  ten  small  towns.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  groves  of  date  trees ;  is  occupied  by 
the  Gitchki  tribe  of  Brahui,  of  peaceful  and  agri- 
coltural  habits. 

PANCH  MAHAL,  a  British  district  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Gujerat,  between  lat  22°  30' 
and  23**  10'  N.,  and  long.  73**  35'  and  74°  10'  E. ; 
area,  1731  square  miles;  population  in  1872, 
240,743  souls,— 89,624  being  Koli,  68,710  Bhil, 
and  5966  Naikra.  Xaikra  are  the  lowest  and 
poorest,  and  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
were  turbulent  and  unsettled.  The  Bhil  and  Kou 
are  bad  cultivators,  thriftless,  idle,  and  fond  of 
strong  drink.  To  check  the  thieving  tendencies 
of  Bhil  and  Koli,  and  to  prevent  any  renewal  of 
Naikra  risings,  the  Panch  Mahals  are  provided,  in 
addition  to  the  unarmed  police,  with  a  regiment 
called  the  Gujerat  Bhil  Corps,  530  strong.  Of 
the  14,921  Musalman,  4461  are  Ghanchi,  gene- 
rally oil-pressers,  but  formerly  carriers  of  mer- 
chandise between  Malwa  and  the  coast. — Imp,Gaz, 

PANCHWAI.  Beno.  A  passage  boat  on  the 
Lower  Ganges. 

PANDA  or  Punda,  the  proprietary  or  presid- 
ing priest  of  a  Hindu  temple  of  Siva,  usually, 
though  not  invariably,  a  Brahman.  The  office  is 
hereditary ;  and  in  some  places,  as  at  Benares,  the 

nda  officiates  only  on  particular  occasions,  the 
ies  of  daily  worship  being  performed  by  inferior 
priests  or  pujari  in  his  employ.  The  term  Panda 
IS  also  applied  to  a  priest  who  is  stationary  at  any 
particular  place  or  shrine.  It  is  also  described 
as  properly  applicable  to  a  particular  tribe,  a 
branch  of  the  Bbaradwaia  line  (Gotra),.one  of 
the  chief  sections  of  the  Canouj  Brahmans,  with 
such  names  as  Bakhtawar  Pandy.  Up  to  the 
Mutiny,  many  of  them  entered  the  Indian  army, 
and  the  word  has  been  multiplied  by  the  Britiidb, 
since  the  revolt  of  1857-58-59,  Pandy  being 
applied  to  all  the  rebels,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  first  one  who  was  executed  at  Barrackpur 
being  of  the  name  of  Mungul  Pandy. 

PANDAL.  Anglo-Tam.  From  Payal,  Tam. 
An  awning  formed  of  grass,  leaves,  branches,  or 
cloth ;  a  platform,  a  canopy,  a  stage,  a  booth,  a 
shed. 

PANDANACE^.  LindL  An  order  of  plants 
comprising  2  genera,  16  species,  viz.  12  Pandanus, 
4  Freycinetia.  The  Pandanacese- or  screw-pines 
abound  in  the  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  India,  the 
Straits,  and  Burma.  The  following  Bp«cies  of  the 
Pandanus  genus  are  known  in  S.K  Asia : — 

P.  ammryllifoUni,  JRaxb.,  Amboyna. 
P.  Andaouuieiudum,  Kurz,  Anitamanfc 
P.  candeUhrum,  Pal.,  JSeauv,,  N.  QauuM, 
P.  caricos,  Bumph,,  Molaccas. 
P.  drupaceuB,  Pet.  Th.,  Maoritiiui. 
P.  edolis,  Pet.  Th.,  Madagascar. 
P.  elegans,  PeL  1%.,  Maacarenhaa. 
P.  fascicttlariB,  Lam.,  Moluooas. 
P.  fcstidns,  Jtoxb.,  Bengal, 


P.  fureatns,  Soaeb.,  Malabar,  ChittigOB&  PeCV- 

P.  gFanunifolinB,  JTurf,  Burma. 

P.  humilis,  Bumj^.,  Moluccas. 

P.  leram,  Jones,  l^icobar. 

P.  IsBTis,  Humph.,  Bnnna. 

P.  marginatoB,  Jtoxb.,  Maaritina. 

P.  moacatua,  Jtum^,  Amboyna. 

P.  odoratiBsimna,  X.  ^.,  all  S.  Asia.  ^ 

P.  utilia,  Bory.,  Madagascar,  Mauritiua, 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Malay  Pandang, 
and  called  screw-pine  from  their  leaves,  which 
resemble  those  of  the  pine-apple,  and  are  inserted 
spirally  along  the  stem.  Species  are  found  also  in 
Manritins,  Ik>urbon,  and  Australia.  The  leaves 
ai«  composed  of  tough,  longitudinal  fibres,  white 
and  glossy,  which  enable  them  to  be  employed 
for  covering  huts,  making  matting,  as  well  ae  for 
cordage ;  and  in  the  Maiuitius,  for  making  sacks 
for  coffee,  sugar,  and  grain.  The  species  which 
is  best  known  in  India  is  P.  odoratissimiia,  on 
account  of  the  exquisite  perfume  of  its  flowers. 
This  plant,  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  species 
in  the  Mauritius,  are  known  by  the  name  Yacoa  or 
Haquois,  said  to  be  P.  sativus.  On  many  of  the 
Burmese  boats,  sails  are  made  of  the  large  narrow 
leaves  sewed  together  of  a  species  that  has  a  trunk 
like  a  palm,  ana  the  fruit  is  used  by  the  Karais 
to  hackle  their  thread.  The  smaller  and  finer 
mats  in  common  use  are  fabricated  from  the 
leaves  of  this  species,  which  grows  in  Tenaaserim 
above  tide  waters. 

According  to  De  Gandolle,  one  species  of  pan* 
danus,  when  opening  in  flowers,  emits  an  electric 
spark,  accompanied  by  a  noise. 

The  fruit  of  a  pandanus  is  an  artide  of  food 
among  the  natives  of  the  north  coast  of  AuBtraliaf 
where  it  is  prepared  by  steeping  in  an  embanked 
puddle.  Dr.  Leichhardt  found  the  pandanus  frait 
in  extensive  use  among  the  natives  of  the  Golf  of 
Carpentaria,  and  was  inclined  to  believe  that  thegr 
obtain  a  fermented  liquor  by  this  process  of  soak- 
ing. The  practice  is  more  probably  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  some  deleteriona  sab* 
stance,  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  heart  of  the 
manioc.  The  fruit  of  the  cycas  palm  is  sliced  up 
and  dried  in  the  sun  with  the  same  object. — G, 
W.  Early  Papuans,  p.  171 ;  Marius,  p.  121 ;  Jowr, 
Agric.  Soc.  of  India,  1843,  p.  92 ;  Royle,  Fib.  Pi. 
g.  35 ;  RoyU,  IIL  Uim.  Bot.  p.  408 ;  RixA  FL  ImL 
iiL  p.  741 ;  Aiaton. 

PANDANUS  FURCATU3.  Roxh.  "nia-baB, 
also  Ta-gyet,  also  Tau-ta-kyet,  Bubm.  Lowland 
screw-pine.  The  large  ooarse  mats  in  uniyemil 
use  in  Tenasserim  are  nuide  from  the  leaf  of  a 
species  of  screw-pine  that  grows  abundantly  oa 
the  lowlands  near  tide  waters.  H-sat  shwa  gyee, 
Yse  ta  kyet,  are  other  Burmese  species. — Mcmul. 
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Kildaro,  Rheede. 
P.  vacoa,  Hmdff. 


AnthrodaetyliB   spinosa, 

Font. 
P.  Bativa,  PetiU  Thomrs, 

Keder,  Kadhi, .  .  Arab. 
Keori,  Kea  kaida,  Bsng. 
H'sat-ta-pho,  .  .  BUBM. 
Screw-pine,  Caldera  bush. 
Pandan  odoriferante,  Fa. 
Pandanus  wohlr«i<A,  OlR. 
Keora,  Qaganphool,  HlND. 
Pandan,  Pandang,  Malay. 
Thala,  Kaida,  .  Mat.kaIi. 
Leram,     .    .     Nicobabs. 

This  grows  along  the  cossts  and  in  moiat  ^ 
of  all  the  Peninsula  of  India,  and  its  kayei  ai* 


WharraiiM, 
Gnl'i-kiTtti^  • 
Kavondi, 
Keteka,   •    . 
"Woeti-keyiya, 
Tidam,  May, 
Mogili  (male)  , 
Qedangi  mcigali  (fesm), 
GojjaxijKi  mogali,    . 
Ketaki,    .... 


Saxsk, 
Tax, 


If 
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extenaiTelj  maniifacttired  into  mats,  baskets,  and 
bftts.  The  fibre  of  the  leaf  is  white,  soft,  glossy, 
iU  sodted  for  cordage,  bat  it  has  been  found  well 
adapted  for  the  preparation  of  a  good  qnalltj  of 
paper,  alao  for  good  sadcing.  Its  fibrous  a^ial 
roots  are  much  employed  as  paint  brushes.  The 
people  of  the  Mulgrave  Archipelago  are  said  to 
use  the  juicy  pulp  uhI  the  pleasant  kernels  of  the 
fruit.  The  wood  is  hard  and  durable ;  the  flowers 
9X9  used  in  garlands,  and  the  red  and  yellow  nuts 
as  oniaiDeDts.  All  soils  and  situations  seem  to 
BOtt  it  equally  well,  and  it  flowers  chiefly  during 
tiie  rainy  season.  It  is  much  employed  to  make 
hedges,  for  which  it  answers  well,  but  requires 
loo  much  room.  The  lower  yellow  pulpy  part  of 
the  dmpea,  and  also  the  tender  white  base  of  the 
learea,  are  eaten  raw  or  boiled  during  scarcity. 

The  fusiform  roots  are  composed  of  tough  fibres, 
wfaidi  basket-makers  split  and  use  to  tie  their 
work  with ;  they  are  also  so  soft  and  spongy  as  to 
serve  the  natires  for  corks.  In  the  Mauritius,  its 
employed  for  package  bags  for  the 


traospcvt  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  grain.  As  soon 
as  gathered,  the  spines  on  their  edges  and  dorsal 
serre  are  stripped  off,  and  the  lei3  diyided  into 
slips  of  the  breadth  proper  for  the  use  they  are 
required  for;  this  operation  is  performed  with 
the  blade  of  a  common  straight  Knife ;  they  are 
then  laid  in  the  sun  for  a  few  hours  to  dry. 
When  required  for  working  into  mats,  the  slips 
are  psssed  under  the  blade  of  a  knife,  apphed  with 
moderate  pressure,  to  remove  all  asperities  on 
their  soiface,  which  gives  them  a  polish,  and 
makes  them  plain  and  more  convenient  to  the 
hands.  With  the  leaves,  the  natives  of  Southern 
India  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  Islands 
make  a  fine  kind  of  sleeping  mat,  which  they  stain 
yeDow  and  red  with  cassia  leaves  and  Vatinga 
cottay.  They  are  also  used  to  make  the  common 
kind  of  mnbrellas,  called  by  the  Tamils  Talay 
eD^  kedri.  The  fine  furnitures  of  Madras  are 
packed  in  mats  of  these  leaves.  The  natives  of 
Indin  are  fond  of  the  scent  of  the  flower,  which 
they  place  among  their  clothes.  In  the  district  of 
Ganjam.  the  flowers  are  said  to  be  frequently 
tenanted  by  a  small  and  ver^  venomous  snake. 
The  male  flowers  are  exceedmgly  fragrant,  and 
great  favoorities  with  the  Burmese.  The  flower 
is  eoDstantiy  referred  to  by  the  Sanskrit  poets  by 
the  name  Ketaki,  and  is  the  Keora  and  Ketgi  of 
the  Hindus.  The  Arabs  call  it  Kazi,  and  Avicenna 
described  it  under  the  name  of  Armak.  Oil  im- 
pregnated with  the  odour  of  its  male  flowers, 
called  Keore-ka-atr,  costs  two  rupees  the  tola; 
and  the  distilled  watersare  highly  esteemed  both  for 
their  odour  and  their  medicinal  use  as  stimulants. 
Hus  tree  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  Hindu  drama. 
In  '  Malati  and  Madhava '  the  latter  says, — 


'Night,  ever  friend  to  love,  now  tpreadB  its  shade ; 
Paint  in  the  east  the  gentle  moonlight  gleams, 
Pale  M  the  ^alm'a  tear  leaf,  and  through  the  air 
The  alowly  naiag  breeiee  traead  around 
The  gratetol  fragrance  of  the  ketakL' 


The  Hindus  use  the  flowers  in  all  the  cere- 
BonieB  made  in  honour  of  FuUiaTf  Snbnunaniar, 
Mariaonna,  and  Yishun,  but  never  in  those  of 
8ira. — Eng.  Cyc. ;  Orakam^s  Cat.  of  Plants^  p. 
227;  ChoW'Ck&w,  p.  299;  Col.  Cat  Ex,,  1862; 
Mad.  Ex.  Jur.  Rep,;  Singapore  Cat.  Ex.,  1862; 
SnMcnii*!  Foyo^if ,  pi  9 ;  Eoxb. ;  BMIe,  MSS.  ; 
JUL  &  ^1867;  iiwa;  Maam. 


PANDANUS  UTILia  Borr.  The  mats  in 
which  Mauritius  sugar  is  imported  are  made  of 
the  leaves  of  P.  utilis,  Borr, 

PANDAEAM,  a  Saiva  devotee;  the  ofiiciat- 
ing  priest  at  the  temples  of  Siva.  This  word 
seems  to  be  Panduranga,  or  pale  complexioned, 
from  these  individuals  smearing  themselves  with 
ashes.  Pam  also  meaus  song.  In  the  south  of 
India  they  are  Hindus  of  the  Sudra  section, 
worshippers  of  Siva,  of  whom  many  are  professed 
mendicants,  but  many  are  learned  men.  These 
are  not  Vira  Saiva,  nor  do  they  wear  the  lingam 
or  adore  Basava. — Brown,  Jangams,  p.  7. 

PANDARPUR.  A  town  of  the  Sholapur 
district,  Bombay  Presidency,  situated  in  lat. 
17^  40'  40"  N.,  and  long.  75*  22'  40"  E.,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Krishna,  and  1378  feet  above 
the  sea.  Pandarpur  contains  a  celebrated  temple, 
dedicated  to  the  god  Vithoba,  regarded  as  an 
incarnation  of  Vishnu.  In  honour  of  this  god, 
three  fairs  are  annually  held. 

PANDHRI,  a  local  tax  levied  on  the  non-agri- 
cultural classes,  on  shops,  in  the  Madras  presi- 
deucv 

PANDION  HALIiETUS.    L.    The  osprey. 
P.  Indious,  Hodff.  P.  flavialis,  Scwi. 

Maeh-moral,  Bala,  BsNO.  Yerali-addi-pong,  .  Tam. 
Kaoh-manga,  •  •  „  Kora-min-gedda,  .  Tbl. 
Pantiang,  .  .  Lepoh.  Heggoli  .  of  Tkbkala. 
Macha  rang,      .     Nepal. 

The  osprey  or  flsh-hawk  is  spread  over  all 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  It  is  common  along 
all  the  large  rivers  of  India,  and  at  most  of  the 
large  lakes  and  tanks  even  far  inland.  It  plunges 
from  a  great  height  into  the  water,  and  can  iSke 
up  a  fish  of  considerable  size,  but  the  Halitetus 
lencogaster  frequently  robs  it  of  its  prey.  A 
northern  poet  says, — 

'  Soon  as  the  sun,  great  ruler  of  the  year. 

Bends  to  our  northern  climes  his  bright  career, 
And  from  the  oaves  of  ocean  calls  from  sleep 

The  finny  shoals  and  myriads  of  the  deep ; 
When  freezing  tempests  back  to  Groenland  ride, 

And  day  and  night  the  equal  hours  divide ; 
True  to  the  season,  o'er  our  sea-beat  shore. 

The  sailing  ospresr  high  is  seen  to  soar. 
With  broad,  unmoving  wing ;  and  circling  slow, 

Marks  each  loose  straggler  in  the  deep  below ; 
Sweeps  down  like  lightning !  plunges,  with  a  roar ! 

And  bears  his  struggling  victim  to  the  shore. 
The  long  housed  fkshennan  beholds  with  joy 

The  well-known  signals  of  his  rough  employ, 
And  as  he  bears  his  net  and  oars  along. 

Thus  hails  the  welcome  season  with  a  song :  — 

'  The  osprey  sails  above  the  sound, 

The  geese  are  gone,  the  gulls  are  flying ; 
The  herring  shoals  swarm  thick  around ; 
The  nets  are  launched,  the  boats  are  plying : 
To  ho,  mj  hearts  !  let's  seek  the  deep, 

Baise  high  the  song,  and  cheerily  wish  her, 
Still  as  the  bending  net  we  sweep, 
"  God  bless  the  fiah-hawk  and  the  fisher  I " 
'She  brings  us  fish,  she  brings  us  spring, 

Good  times,  fair  weather,  warmth,  and  plenty ; 
Fhie  stores  of  chad,  trout,  herring,  ling, 
Sheepihead«  and  drum,  and  old  wives  dainty. 
Yo  ho,  my  hearts  !  etc. 
'  She  rears  her  young  on  yonder  tree, 

She  leaves  her  faithful  mate  to  mind  'em ; 
like  us,  for  fish,  she  sails  to  sea, 
And  plunging,  shows  us  where  to  find  'em. 
Yo  ho,  my  hearts  !  etc' 

PANDIT,  a  Brahman  learned  in  the  Sanskrit 
It  is  to  the  Hindus  what  hakim  is  to  the  Muham- 
madans,  but  it  is  a  term  applied  to  all  Kash'-^ 
miri  Hindus.    They  are  mostly  of  the  Brahman* 
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ical  caste,  wonderfully  fair,  and  haTe  no  objection 
to  flesh-eating.  Numbers  of  them  are  now  settled 
in  India. — Calcutta  Review, 

PANDO.  HiMD.  Artificial  whiting,  or  plaster 
of  pans. 

PANDRAKARA,  a  race  who  rear  silkwonns. 

PANDRETHAN,  a  temple  in  Kashmir,  buUt 
between  a.d.  913  and  921.  It  is  suppoised  to 
have  been  a  YMshnava  temple. 

PANDU,  from  whom  the  Pandava  princes  of 
Hastinapnr  were  named,  was  a  descendant 
through  Bharata  from  Puru,  the  great  ancestor  of 
one  branch  of  the  Chandiayansa  <x  Lunar  race. 
A  descendant  of  Bharata  was  king  Santana,  who 
married  a  widow  named  Satyarati,  and  two  sons, 
Ohitrangada  and  Yichitra-Tirya,  were  bom.  Chit- 
rangada  fell  in  battle,  and  Vichitra-yirya  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  but  he  died  without  a  son,  leaving 
two  widows,  Amba  and  Ambalika,  daughters  of 
the  kinff  of  Kasi;  and  Satyavati,  who  had  had 
a  son,  Krishna  Dwaipayana  or  Yyasa,  by  her 
former  husband,  called  on  him  to  raise  up  seed  to 
his  half-brother.  The  elder  widow  bore  a  son, 
blind  Dhritarashtra.  The  younger  widow  bore 
Pandu ;  and  a  slave  girl  bore  a  third  son,  named 
Yidura ;  and  because  of  Dhritarashtra^s  blindness, 
Pandu  came  to  the  throne.  Pandu  had  two 
wives,  Kuoti  and  Madri,  with  whom,  however, 
he  did  not,  as  the  legend  says,  consort ;  and  he 
and  his  wives  retired  to  the  Himalaya,  where  he 
died.  But  Kunti  bad  three  sons,  Yudishtbra, 
Arjuna,  and  Bhima,  begotten  respectively  by 
the  deities  Dharma,  Yayu,  and  Indra;  and  the 
two  sons  of  Madri,  Nakula  and  Sahadeva,  by 
the  twin  Aswini  gods.  These  were  the  five 
Pandava. 

On  Pandu  abdicating,  his  half-brother,  the 
blind  Dhritarashtra,  re-ascended  the  throne,  and 
his  sons  took  the  title  of  Kaurava,  from  their 
ancestor  Kuru.  The  Pandava  lads  and  the 
Kaurava  lads  were  brought  up  together  at 
Dhritarashtra's  court,  but  they  were  constantly 

Quarrelling,  and  their  enmity  reached  a  height  on 
dhritarashtra  passing  by  his  own  children  and 
nominating  Yudishtl^a  to  be  his  successor.  For 
the  sake  of  peace,  the  five  Pandava  retired  to 
Yoranavatu,  and,  being  followed  there  by  the 
active  enmity  of  their  cousin  Duryodhana,  they 
escaped  to  the  forest  disguised  as  Brahmans. 

Yuat,  the  capital  of  Matfsya,  is  celebrated  in 
Hindu  legends  as  the  abode  of  the  fi?e  Pandu 
during  their  exile  of  twelve  years  from  Dilli  or 
Indraprastba.  The  country  was  famous  for  the 
valour  of  its  people,  as  Menu  directs  that  the  van 
of  an  army  snould  be  composed  of  *  men  bom  in 
Kurukshetra  near  Indraprastba,  in  Matsya  or 
Yirata,  in  Panchala  or  Kanya  Kubja,  and  in 
Surasena,  of  the  district  of  Mathura.^  The  resid- 
ence of  Bhim  Pandu  is  still  shown  on  the  top  of 
a  long,  low  rocky  hill  about  one  mile  to  the  north 
of  the  town.  The  bill  is  formed  of  enormous 
blocks  of  coarse  gritty  quartz,  which  are  much 
weather-worn  and  rounded  on  all  the  exposed 
sides ;  some  of  these  blocks  have  a  simple,  straight 
face  passing  onwards,  the  result  of  a  natural  split, 
of  which  advantage  has  been  taken  to  form  small 
dwellings,  by  the  addition  of  rough  stone  walls 

Elaster^  with  mud.  Such  is  the  Bhim-gupha  or 
>bim*s  cave,  which  is  formed  by  rough  walls 
added  to  the  overhanging  face  of  a  huge  rock 
about  60  feet  in  diameter  and  15  feet  iu  height. 


Similar  rooms,  but  of  smaller  size,  are  said  to 
have  been  the  dwellings  of  Bhim's  brothen^ 
They  sought  shelter  in  various  countries  near  the 
Indus ;  and  whQe  at  the  court  of  king  Drapdera 
in  Kampil-nagara  of  Panchalika  kingdom,  Arjuna  ji 
skill  in  aroherv  carried  off  his  daughter  Draupadi, 
who  became  the  bride  of  the  five  brothers.  After 
being  won  bv  Arjuna  at  her  Swayamvara  or 
tournament,  she  was  taken  to  the  house  of  thcar 
mother  Kunti,  who  desired  the  brothers  to  retain 
her  as  their  wife.  Between  that  time  and  tiie 
interval  of  her  marriage,  Draupadi  performed  the 
usual  household  duties;  and  ultimate! v,  with  Kunti 
and  Draupadi  in  one  car,  and  Tudiahthra  and  hia 
brothers  in  another,  the  family  proceeded  to  the 
town  of  Kampila,  where  the  marriage  cerenHMiy 
was  performed.  The  five  brothers  had  each  a 
bouse  and  garden  of  his  own,  and  Draupadi  dwdt 
with  each  of  them  in  turn  for  two  days  at  a  time ; 
and  it  was  agreed  upon  that  another  brother, 
under  pain  of  being  exiled  for  twelve  yean, 
should  not  enter  where  Draupadi  was  staying. 
But  Arjuna  broke  the  rule,  and  became  exiled. 

On  the  occasion  of  Krishna  visiting  his  Pandava 
relatives  at  Hastinapur,  aocompanied  by  his 
wives  and  singing  and  playing  women,  Satya- 
bhama,  speaking  with  Draupadi,  the  polyandric 
wife  of  the  Pandava,  remarked  to  Draupadi,  We, 
who  are  so  many  thousands  in  number,  have  all 
but  one  and  the  same  husband  in  Krishna,  and 
we  are  all  happy  with  him :  how  comes  it  then 
that  you  have  five  husbands,  and  are  not  ashamed 
before  men?  To  this  Draupadi  replied.  You  are 
every  one  jealous  of  each  other,  and  are  always 
talking  of  your  suspicions  one  of  anoth^.  Bat  I 
never  speak  one  word  which  all  my  five  husbands 
may  not  hear  alike,  and  which  would  give  to  either 
the  smallest  offence.  Descended  from  the  ancient 
sovereigns  of  the  countries  of  Hindustan  border- 
ing upon  the  Jumna,  thus  called  Pandusn  Raj, 
or  the  kingdom  of  the  Pandu,  in  Hindu  mytho- 
logy, the  five  Pandu  are  regarded  by  the  pireseiit 
Hindus  as  iiye  demigods. 

The  strife  between  the  cousins  ultimately  led  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Kaurava  in  a  great  war, 
described  in  the  Mahabharata. 

These  legends  show  customs  of  ancient  India, 
some  of  which  are  still  in  force.  As  one  of  Uieee 
still  recognised.  Menu,  regarding  the  choice  of  a 
husband,  enjoins  parents  to  select  a  handsome 
son-in-law ;  and  adds,  *  Three  years  let  a  damsel 
wait,  though  she  be  mairiageable,  but  after  thai 
term  let  her  choose  for  herself  a  husband  of  equal 
rank.'  But  in  the  days  of  the  Panda,  one  mode 
of  selecting  a  husband  was  the  Swayamvara  or 
self -choice,  where  a  girl  chose  her  own  husband. 
In  the  Mahabharata,  the  cases  are  mentioned  of 
Pandu  with  Pritha,  Yudisbthra  with  Devika, 
Sahadeva  with  Yijaya,  Sivi  and  Devaki,  Nala 
and  Dama^anti,  Draupadi  and  Arjuna.  Menu 
describes  eight  modes  of  marriage,  vis.  Brahma, 
Deva,  Arsha,  Prajapatya,  Asura,  Gandharva, 
Kaksbasa,  and  the  eighth  and  worst,  Paieacha; 
the  first  six  for  a  Brahman,  the  four  last  for  a 
warrior,  and  the  same  four,  the  Rakshasa  excepted, 
for  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  Hindu  caatea. 

The  practice  of  a  rdative  raising  children  for  a 
deceased  childless  relative  is  sanctioned  by  Menu, 
who  sa^s :  *  On  failure  of  iaeue  by  the  husband, 
the  desired  offspring  mav  be  procreated  either  by 
his  brother  or  some  other  near  rektire^  callea 
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8Minila»  otk  ihe  wife,  vbo  had  been  duly  antlior- 
laid.^  PaBda,  sleo,  when  lamenting  his  childleH- 
BOH,  sayB  to  Priiha,  'In  distrev  men  desire  a 
ton  IroBk  their  oldeat  biother-in-law.* 

The  Gttiar  race,  many  of  the  Jat  clans,  and 
odien  in  ti&e  north  of  India,  still  take  to  wife  the 
widow  of  ft  deceased  brother  by  the  Karao  cere- 
■Mmy.  It  is  still  a  popular  Hindu  belief  that 
the  gods  Tisit  women.  Aooording  to  the  legend, 
Kimti  waa  the  sister  of  a  prince  oi  Mathura,  who 
was  the  lather  of  Heri  and  Baldiva,  the  Indian 
Hercules  (Hericula).  Kunti,  in  consequence  of 
tile  aana  of  the  ancestors  of  herself  and  her 
husband,  was  doomed  to  experience  the  greatest 
eone  that  can  befall  a  Hindu  feinale,  sterility. 
Howerer,  by.  a  charm,  she  enticed,  the  gods  to 
her  bed.  Thus,  sajs  Colonel  Tod,  she  had  by 
Dhaimaiaja  (Yama,  or  tiie  Minos  of  the  Greeks), 
Yudishthm  ;  by  Favana  (Eulus),  Bhima ;  by  India 
(Jupiter  CiBlus),  Arjuna ;  and  Madri  hsid  Nakula 
aad  Sahadera  by  Aswini  Kumara  (the  Hindu  Escu- 
kpinsy  or  the  sons  of  Surya,  the  twins  of  the 
Hmdu  aodiac). — CunninghanCM  Ancient  Geog, ; 
GarrtU;  Makahharata  in  Wheeler's  Hi»L  of  Indian 
pi  228 ;  Wetlminster  Review,  April  1868 ;  Tod's 
RawAan^  i.  p.  31 ;  CoUJs  Myth.  Hind,  p.  248. 

FANDU-KtJRI  or  Pandu-kuU,  the  popular 
Tamil  term  applied  to  ancient  cairns,  tumuli,  or 
tombs  found  all  orer  S.  India.  Hindas  know 
BoduDg  of  the  race  to  which  these  remains  be- 
looged,  and  neither  in  Sanskrit  literature  nor  in 
that  of  the  Dcavidian  languages  is  there  any  tradi- 
lioD  oo  the  subject.  Kuri  means  a  pit  or  grave,  and 
PttBdn  denotes  anything  connected  with  the  Pan- 
daira  brothers.  To  call  anything  a  work  of  the 
Paoda  is  equivalent  to  terming  it  Gydopean  in 
Greece,  a  work  of  the  Picts  in  Scot3aiid,'or  a  work 
of  Kimrud  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  means  only  that 
the  structure  to  which  the  name  is  applied  was 
erected  in  some  remote  age,  by  a  people  of  whom 
nothing  is  now  known.  When  the  Tamil  people 
are  asked,  By  whom  were  these  Pandu-kuri  built 
and  used  ?  th^  sometimes  reply.  By  the  people 
who  Kved  here  long  ago;  sometimes  that  the 
pee^ile  were  a  race  of  dwar&  only  a  span  or  a 
eabrt  high,  but  possessed  of  the  strength  of  giants. 
Hear  the  TUlage  of  Ohavadi  Paleiyam,  in 
CoimbatOTe,  one  of  them,  opened  in  September 
1807,  contained  a  hoard  of  the  flat  silver  coins — 
pieces  found  in  all  parts  of  India,  and  amongst 
then  a  silver  denarius  of  Augustus.  The  cairns 
of  Coimbstore  are  called  Mandaver  Kuli,  which 
Dr.  Shortt  thinks  is  a  dialectal  change  from  Panda 
Knni,  the  ordinary  Tamil  name.  In  some 
opoied  in  1878  by  Mr.  Wedderbum  were  found 
an  caiihen  jar  containing  human  bones. — Dravid 
Orammar^  pp.  826,  327. 

PANDUNG  -  TOUNG  -  YO  -  THA,  sons  of  the 
awontain  range,  a  barbarous  race  in  the  interior, 
esst  of  Ava. 

PAMDYA.  Mabr.  The  writer  or  accountant 
of  a  village  or  district ;  an  officer  employed  in  the 
customs^  In  the  Madras  Presidency  the  term  is 
TtmrtinrFfff  ^iplied  to  the  headman  of  a  district — 
IFiIhmi. 

PANDYA,  a  kingdom  in  the  south  of  the 
PcuBsuia  of  India,  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
five  or  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
Their  first  capitals  seem  to  have  been  Kukhi 
Ramnad,  the  Kolkhi  of  the  Periplus,  and  Kal- 
dpe  €k>morin.    Up  to  toe  rise  of  the 


great  Ghola  dynasty  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries, 
the  Pandya  dynasty  seems  to  have  had  a  long 
career  of  prosperity  and  power.  After  that,  for  a 
while,  they  appear  to  have  been  subject  to  the 
Bellala  dynasty  of  Mysore,  but  they  had  had 
several  epochs  of  great  brilliancy  and  power. 
Augustus,  emperor  of  Rome,  when  at  Antioch, 
received  an  embassy  with  letters  from  king 
Pandyon  of  ancient  Dravira.  The  embassy  gave 
valuable  and  curious  presents,  amongst  others  a 
man  without  arms,  and  a  serpent  ten  cubits  long. 
In  the  letter,  the  king  described  himself  as  holding 
sway  over  six  hundred  kings,  and  he  asked  the 
friendship  of  Augustus.  In  the  embassy  was  an 
Indian  named  Zarmanochegns,  from  Baragosa  or 
Broach,  who  accompanied  Augustus  to  Athens, 
and  there,  as  Calanus  had  done,  committed  self- 
immolation  before  the  emperor.  His  tomb,  known 
as  the  Indian's  tomb,  was  to  be  seen  as  late  as 
Plutarch's  time.  Their  countnr,  Pandya  (IIm^^/ii 
of  Meguthenes),  Pandi  Manaala  of  thePerinlus, 
Pandionis  Mediterranea  and  Modura  Regia  Pan- 
dionis  of  Ptolemy,  was  one  of  three  ancient 
divisions  of  the  Dravida  country  of  Southern 
India,  the  other  two  being  Chola  and  Chera.  And 
an  early  legend  runs  that  the  three  kingdoms 
were  founded  by  three  brothers.  Pandya  king* 
dom  seems  to  have  been  founded  in  the  5th 
century  B.C.  by  Pandya,  a  person  of  the  agri< 
cultural  class. 

Strabo  mentions  an  ambassador  from  king 
Pandion  to  Augustus  Csesar,  and,  from  the  Peri- 
plus and  Ptolemy,  Pandion  seems  to  have  been 
the  hereditary  appellation  of  the  descenduits  of 
Pandya.  Ptolemy  notices  Pandion,  and  the  author 
of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea  mentions 
Oomari  (Comorin)  and  other  places  as  under  a  king 
Pandion.  At  the  time  of  the  Periplus  the  princi- 
pality extended  to  the  Malabar  coast,  but  in 
general  the  ghats  formed  the  western  limit  of 
the  kingdom,  which  occupied  what  are  now  the 
revenue  districts  of  Madura  and  Tinnevelly.  The 
seat  of  government,  after  being  twice  changed,- 
was  fixed  at  Madura,  where  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  and  where  it  remained  till  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century  (a.d.  1736).  Their  wars 
and  rivalries  were  with  the  adjoining  kingdom  of 
Chola,  with  which  they  seem,  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  to  have  formed  a  union  which 
lasted  some  time.  They,  however,  resumed  their 
separate  sovereignty,  and  were  a  considerable 
state  until  the  9th  century,  when  they  lost  their 
consequence,  and  were  often  tributary,  though 
sometimes  quite  independent,  till  it  ended  under 
the  Naik  dynasty,  which  was  conquered  by  the 
Nawab  of  Arcot,  a.d.  1736.  A  wall  is  said  to  mark 
the  boundary  between  the  Chola  and  Pandya 
kingdoms  in  Madura,  remains  of  which  have  been 
traced  near  Ramagiri,  the  Cuddanags  of  Coorg,  etc. 
Professor  Wilson  supposes  the  appearance  of 
Pandya  as  an  organized  state  and  the  foundation 
of  Madura  to  have  happened  b.g.  500.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Pandya  dynasty 
seems  to  have  held  sway  over  the  greatc^  part 
of  the  soathem  portion  of  the  Peninsula  on 
the  (^romandel  coast,  westward  to  Canara  and 
Malabar,  and  southward  to  the  sea.  Adi  Virs 
reigned  about  the  year  1040.  He  was  a  literary 
prince,  and  some  of  his  aphorisms  are  in  common 
circalation  in  a  small  collection  called  Vetty  Yer* 
kay.     Pandya  is  still  the  general  term  used  in 
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PANEJITA. 


PAKGOKG  LAKE. 


TraTa&oOT6  for  the  Madras  rerenae  diBfoietB  of  |  abo  mod  for  tying  fences  and  making  aeres. 


Tinnevelly  and  Madora.  Ghola  with  Tanjore,  and 
Ohera  with  Salem,  known  as  Kerala,  comprised 
the  tract  from  Gokama  in  N.  Ganara  to  Gape 
Gomorin.  The  fish  was  the  ensign  of  the  Pandean 
dynasty,  who  were  thence  called  Minayar  (Min, 
Tam.,  a  fish),  and  their  standard  Minkodi. 

Two  embassies  were  sent  by  the  Pandyan  king 
to  Augnstus,  the  first  of  which  he  received  at 
Tarragona,  the  second  is  mentioned  by  Strabo. 
The  friendship  of  the  Romans  was  sought  by 
only  one  other  Hindu  prince,  O  Kerobothros, 
the  king  of  Ghera  or  Kerala,  who  also  was  a 
Bravidian. 

The  Pandyan  capitals  were  at  Kurkhi  (Korkoi), 
Kalyanapura,  Kulasekara-pattanam,  and  Madura. 
The  site  of  Kurkhi  or  Korkai  is  still  a  matter  of 
dispute.  It  has  been  considered  to  be  the  Kolkhi 
of  the  Periplos,  identified  by  D'Anyille  with 
Kilakarai  near  Kamiaseram,  and  by  others  with 
Korkai  or  Gorkai  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tamra- 
pumi. 

The  Ghera  was  an  ancient  dynasty  in  the  south 
of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  the  rise  and  fall  of  which, 
as  also  the  extent  of  their  dominions,  are  only 
▼affuely  known.  They  seem  to  have  risen  on  the 
f aU  of  the  Pandya  sovereignty,  and  to  have  ruled 
over  Travanoore  and  Goimbatore,  and  parts  of 
Salem.  The  Ghera  princes  seem  to  have  been 
first  established  at  Scandapura  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  and  snbeequentlv  at  Talcad  or  Dalavanpura 
on  the  Gauveiy  and  Mudugonda-patnam,  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  modern  village  of  Mudagondur 
on  the  road  from  Seringapatam  to  Kunghal.  The. 
site  of  Scandapura  is  unknown.  Talcad  is  de- 
scribed by  Buchanan  as  a  place  of  some  extent, 
containing  many  buildings  nearly  covered  with 
sand.  The  Gamra  regio  Gerebothri,  one  of  the 
earliest  sites,  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  Garur 
in  Goimbatore. 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Kerala  on  the  Malabar 
coast  was  for  some  time  subject  to  the  Ghera 
princes. 

The  several  capitals  of  the  Ghola  were  at  Gon- 
Jeveram,  Wori-iur,  Gombaconum,  Gangondaram, 
and  Tanjore.  The  whole  history  of  this  for  some 
time  the  most  important  power  of  the  Peninsula, 
is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  There  is  no  reliable 
information  anterior  to  the  9th  century,  yet  they 
must  have  been  exercising  sovereign^  anterior 
to  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  who  makes  mention  of 
Arcati  Soren ;  and,  in  the  Mahawanso,  there  are 
fre<^uent  references  to  transactions  with  the  Ghola 
durmg  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Singhalese 
annals.  The  Tamil  traditions  also  abound  with 
stories  of  Adonda  Ghakravarti,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  soldier  of  the  prior  Kurumbar  tribes ; 
but  there  are  no  trustworthy  records  forthcoming 
of  his  origin  and  actions,  neither  have  there  been 
obtained  any  authentic  accounts  of  the  overthrow 
and  extinction  of  any  of  the  great  southern 
states.— 3fr.  W.  BlUot ;  Elphinston^s  History  of 
India,  p.  412. 
PANE  J  IT  A.  Sansk.  A  form  of  Hmdu  slavery. 
PAKEKKAR,  a  title  in  Travanoore. 
PANEL.  SiND.  The  leaves  and  stalks  of  the 
Pogostemon  patchouli,  L^llitier^  used  as  a  per- 
txane,^Simmonds'  Diet 

PANELOYE.  Tel.?  Urita.  A  fibrous  plant, 
much  employed  by  the  Uriya  fishermen  in  making 
ih^  fishmg  baskets,  and  as  lines  for  their  nets ; 


It  is  cheap,  and  when  tarred  and  stretched,  makes 
a  eood  fence,  and  lasts  for  three  or  four  years. 

rA-NGAN.  Burm.  A  compact  white  wood 
of  Amherst,  used  for  boats  and  oars,  and  for 
making  musical  instruments.  It  seems  to  be 
G  melius  arborea. — Captain  Dance. 

PANGLIMA  GAJAH.  Malay.  The  first 
word  means  a  governor  or  superintendent,  and 
the  other  elephant  The  office  of  superintendent 
of  elephants  at  a  Malay  court  was  one  of  con- 
sideraole  dignity. — Journ,  Ind,  Arch. 

PANGOLIN,  ant-eater ;  manis. 


Bkng. 

Chin. 

BCalat. 


Tarang-gfling, . 
Pang-giling,  . 
Ariaier,  .    .    . 


Malay. 


Budjar-ldta,  . 
ling-li.  .  .  . 
Tanggilin,  .    • 

The  pangolin  of  India,  belonging  to  Uie  order 
Edentata,  gets  its  Indian  name  m>m  its  Malay 
designation.  The  genus  is  common  to  Africa  and 
S.E.  Asia,  and  in  India  is  not  rare,  though,  from 
their  habit  of  appearing  abroad  after  sunset,  they 
are  not  often  seen.  Manis  Javanica  of  Deaooarest 
inhabits  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  Penang,  Borneo, 
and  Java.  M.  pentadactyla,  Linn.,  is  found  in 
several  parts  of  India.  This  species  has  been  known 
ever  since  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  is  mentioned  by  ^lian  under  the  name 
(purrruyvi, 

Manis  pentadactyla,  Linn,,  Blyth 


Fholidotus  Indicus,  Chray. 
Manis  crasiicaadata, 

Oray,  Or, 
M  Maoroara,  DtMmairtA. 
Shalma,     .    . 
Keyot^maohy  . 
Kat-poho,  .    • 
Ling-li,  .     .    , 
Ban-rohn,  .     . 
Sillu,  Sal,  Salu, 
Sukun-khor, 


Baou. 

BXNO. 

Chin. 

DUKH. 

Hum. 


M.  brachyura,  ErxUb, 
M.  laticaadata,  IVLigtr, 
M.  inanrita,  Hodgwat^ 
Pangoliniu  typua, 
Kaalimah,     .    . 
Kowli-manjra,  • 
Kaaioli  manjur, 
Alangu,     .     .     . 
Bajar-kit,   Saksk.,  HmiX 
Bajrs-kapta,    „  „ 

Alawa,     ....    Tel. 


II 

Mal. 


10« 


Armoi,  .....  Kol. 

Indian  scaly  ant-eater  of  all  India, 

Manis  aurita,  Hodg,,  Blyth, 

PholidotuB  dalmanni,  Or.    I  M.  laucnra,  Hodg. 

M.  Javanioa,  Bly.  \  M.  dalmanni,  Swmder. 

The  Sikkim  scaly  ant»eater  is   met   with  in 
Harpeh,  Kiangnan,    and  the  southern   Chinese 

{)rovinces.  It  \a  dark  coloured,  more  than  2  feet 
ong,  and  covered  on  the  back,  limbs,  tail,  and 
every  part  of  the  body,  except  the  belly,  with 
moveable  imbricated  scales.  The  tail  ib  long,  and 
the  tongue  very  mobile.  It  lives  on  flies,  ants, 
etc,  by  catching  them  upon  its  outstretdied 
tongue.  Sometimes  it  lies  down  as  if  dead,  and 
as  the  flies  collect  upon  its  body,  it  closes  on  thon 
with  its  scales,  and,  entering  the  water,  feasts  upon 
the  prey  which  floats  upon  the  surface  of  tlie 
water,,  drowned  by  the  manoeuvre.  The  scales 
(Ghuen-shan-kiah,  Ghin.)  are  roughly  triangular, 
concavo-convex,  and  marked  at  the  attached  end 
with  fine  grooves,  like  those  on  shell-vcdves.  They 
are  brown  and  semi-transparent,  those  of  the  tail 
being  the  finest  They  were  formerly  given  in  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  disease,  not  exdudini^ 
akin  diseases.  The  principal  use  at  the  present 
time  is  to  scratch  itching  surfaces,  for  whidh 
purpose  they  are  fib[ed  upon  a  length  of  bamboo 
as  a  kind  of  curry-comb.  This  instrument  to 
largely  used  amongst  the  prurient  Chinese.— 
TickiXl;  Elliot;  Jerdon's  Mammals;  WaUac€*M 
Archipelago;  Smithes  C%tn.  Mat.  Med. 
PANGONQ  LAKE,  in  Rntliog  or  Rodok,  in 


FANOOHCkTSO. 


PANIOAOEJT. 


kL  SS""  43'  N.,  18  85  mikt  long,  and.  aboni  8 

■Oes  in  aTerage  breadth.    The  area  is  250  square 

■ilea.     The  water  is  clear  and  extremely  salt,  and 

142  feet  at  greatest  depth.    The  Rudok  country 

Bea  to  the   eaat  of  Ladakh  and  Rukchu*    The 

Ue  stretches  about  80  miles  from  east  to  west, 

the  whole  length  of  the  county,  at  an  elevation 

«f  14,200  feet  above  the  sea.    The  area  of  Rudok 

\h  4800  square  miles,  and  its  mean  height  14,500 

iiset     It  seems  to  have  had  originally  an  outlet 

at  its  north  -  west  extremity,  dischargiug  itself 

akmg  the  Talley  of  Tankatse  into  the  Shayuk. 

Tao-mo-ri-ri  lake  appeared  to  Moorcroft  to  be 

deeper  and  less  clear  than  the  lake  of  Paogong. 

It  contained  no  fish,  and  was  not  much  frequented 

liy  wild-fowl ;  the  taste  of  the  water  was  brackish. 

Goard  afterwards  yisited  this  lake,  which  he  calls 

Chninonenil ;  he  places  it  at  an  elevation  above 

^  sea  of  15,000  feet,  and  observes  that,  whilst 

it  is  fed  by  several  considerable  streams,  it  has  no 

eflox,  and  is  kept  at  its  level  entirely  by  evapora- 

tioD. — Moorcroft  $  Travels^  iL  p.  51 ;  Cunningham ; 

TkomMon^ 

PANGOX6-T80.  The  Ghangpa  is  a  semi- 
Bomade  tribe  near  the  Pangong*t8o  pass.  They 
dwdl  in  their  gradog  grounds  under  huts  (gal- 
kol)  made  of  yak's  hair.  The  people  there  call 
themselves  Bhot 

PANGS|IURA,  a  genus  of  fresh-water  tor- 
toises, family  Emydidse.  P.  tecta,  P.  flaviventer, 
and  P.  Smithii  occur  in  Bengal,  and  P.  tentoria 
in  the  Indos.    See  Chelonia ;  Reptiles. 

PANIANI,  a  river  on  the  Malabar  coast,  in 
lat.  10**  46)'  N.,  navigable  for  small  vessels. 

PAKICACEiE,  the  grass  tribe  of  plants,  the 
6raniinace«  of  Lindley,  an  exceedingly  numerous 
ofder,  comprising  both  land  and  water  plants,  but 
no  marine  ones.  They  occur  in  every  soil,  alone 
or  along  with  other  plants,  and  from  the  frigid 
sone  to  the  tropics.  Many  tropical  grasses  are, 
19ce  the  bamboos,  of  considerable  sixe,  rising  50 
or  60  feet  high.  It  was  estimated  by  Voigt  that 
the  graasea  in  the  East  Indies  are  1800  in  number. 
Hie  giaases  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  form  a 
jangle  saffiei^itly  high  to  conceal  the  elephant 
and  the  riiinooeros,  and,  in  ascending  the  Hima- 
kya,  qpecies  of  plants  are  met  with  of  the  same 
genera  as  foond  in  proceeding  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles,  and  many  of  the  pasture  ffrasses  of 
Europe  form  the  grassy  sward  of  the  Himalaya. 
The  temperature  of  the  cold-weather  months  of 
the  East  Indies  is  the  most  favourable  for  the 
growth  of  the  cereal  grasses,  and  cattle  are  fed 
on  the  green  or  dry  stalks  of  the  Paspalum  sto- 
kniferam ;  Panicnm  miliaceum,  helopus,  miliare, 
I  JtalieanL,  setigenun,  repens,  oolonum;  Penicil- 
kiia  spicata;  Sorghum  vulgare,  cemuum,  sac- 
charatom;  Andropogon Martmi ;  Rotbblla  glabra; 
Hordeam  hexasticbon ;  Triticum  sestivum. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  horses  are  fed  on  the 

creeping  stems  and  leaves  of  the  durba  grass, 

Gynodon  dactylon.    The  principal  of  the  Pani- 

of  Eastern  and    Southern  Asia  are   as 


B*  Panieen,  If  em, 
■talonifaram,  L,,  eoltivated. 
saiwilfttaa,  JTcet,  BengaL 
H.  fliifliilmia,  Jfeest  BeagsL 
H.  longifoUoa,  Moaeb.,  SuBBstnu 
IL  longiflonu,  JSefc,  BaagaL 
Goridoehloft  cimimni,  iTeo,  Paainsula  of  ladk. 
UroeUoa  paaiooides,  Beatca.,  BeagaL 


Panicnm  JESgyptiacom,  iMf,  onliivaied. 

P.  asperatum,  Kth^  Samatra. 

P.  aoariferum,  Trim.^  Garrow,  Khaasya. 

P.  oostatum,  i2ox6.,  Mauritius. 

p.  crus-oorvi,  Linn.,  Ben^. 

P.  cunratum,  JDtnn.,  Peninsula  of  India. 

P.  commutatum,  Ifeet,  Bengal. 

P.  corvmboBum,  Booth.  ^  CoromandeL 

P.  filifonne,  Boxb.,  China. 

P.  flavidum,  Betz,  Bengal. 

P.  fluitans,  Retz,  Bengal. 

P.  helopus.  Trim,,  Bengal. 

P.  hispidulum,  Betz,  BengaL 

P.  helvolum,  Linn,,  Bengal. 

P.  Itaiicum,  Linn.,  cultivated. 

P.  interruptum,  WUlde,,  Bengal. 

P.  jumentosum.  Pen,,  Guinea  grass. 

P.  lineare,  Linn.,  China. 

P.  mihaceoides,  Moxb.,  — f 

P.  miliaceum,  Willde.,  onltirated. 

P.  miliare.  Lam.,  cultivated. 

P.  macrochfletum,  — ^?  Bengal. 

P.  Nepalense,  Sjrr.,  Nepal. 

P.  orthum,  — f  Bengal. 

P.  paludosum,  Roxb.,  Bengal,  droan. 

P.  patens,  Idnn.,  BengaL 

P.  repens,  BoaUt.,  Ben^. 

P.  Roxburghii,  Spreng,  BengaL 

P.  setigerum,  Betz,  Bengal. 

P.  serrulatum,  Boxb.,  India. 

P.  sarmentoaum,  Boocb.t  Sumatra. 

P.  sanguinale,  Linn,,  cultivated, 

P.  Btagninum,  Betz,  Bengal. 

P.  trigonum,  BeU,  BengaL 

P.  tomentoeum,  Boab.,  Peniniula  of  India. 

P.  uliginoeum,  BoaA.,  Bengal. 

P.  verticillatum,  Linn.,  cultivated. 

Setaria  Germanica,  Beauv. 

Oplismenus  lanceolatus,  Kth. ,  BengaL 

O.  Burmanni,  Bom,  and  Sch,,  Bengal. 

O.  colonus,  Kth.,  Bengal. 

O.  frumentacens,  Boxb.,  Bengal. 

O.  striottts,  SchiUU,  BengaL 

Stenotaphrum  dimidiatum,  W.  and  A.,  Pen.  of  India. 

Trachys  muricata,  Pert.,  CoromandeL 

Penidllaria  spicata,  Willde.,  cultivated. 

P.  involucrata,  SchulU,  Coromandel  momitaini. 

Penniaetum  barbatnm,  SchuUz,  Moluccas. 

P.  holcoides,  S^ultg,  monntaina  of  India. 

C.  Saooharen,  Jtfu9, 

Sorghum  vnlnre,  Pen.,^  cultivated. 

S.  bicolor,  WtUde.,  cultivated. 

S.  cemuum,  WiUde.,  cultivated. 

S.  saccharatum,  Pert.,  cultivated. 

Chrysopogon  adenlaris,  HcH,,  oultivaiod. 

C.  filiformis,  — ?  BengaL 

Imperata  cylii^drica,  cultivated. 

Saocharum  spontaneum,  Linn.,  Arabia,  B.  Indies. 

S.  fuscum,  Boxib.,  Bengal. 

S.  semidecumbens,  Boib.,  Bengal. 

S.  ofBcinarum,  Linn.,  cnltivftted, 

S.  Sinense,  Booth.,  cultiTated. 

S.  procerum,  Boxb,,  BengaL 

S.  sara,  Boxb*,  BengaL 

S.  munia,  Boxb.,  BengaL 

S.  canaliculatum,  Booob.,  BengaL 

S.  violaoeum,  Tuatac,  cultivated. 

Batratherium  lanceolatum,  Schultz,  CoromandeL 

lipooerds  serrata,  Trim.,  Bengal. 

Heteropogon  contortus,  Beauv.,  Peninsula  of  India. 

H.  tenellus,  Schultz,  Bengal. 

Spodiopogon  semisagittatus,  — ?  BengaL 

S.  oon^ugatui,  — ^?  Bengal. 

S.  geniculatus,  — 1  Bengal. 

Yoaaia  procera,  WcUl.,  Bengal. 

Andropogon  muricatus,  Betz,  all  India. 

A  cymbarius,  Linn,,  Coromandel  mountains. 

A.  prostratus,  Linn.,  Peninsula  of  India. 

A.  arundinaceuB,  — ?  Bengal. 

A.  BchoBnanthua,  L.,  all  India. 

A.  Martini,  Boxb.,  all  India. 

A  iwarancnsa,  Blane,  North  IndiiL 

A  nardus,  BottL  — ?  South  India,  Xinnovelly. 

A  glaber,  Booeb,,  Bengal. 
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A.  minoiaius,  Jtoood.,  Bengal. 
A.  Bladhii,  Betz,  BengaL 
A.  perhuos,  Wtllde.,  Bengal. 
A.  loaiideiia,  Jtoxb.,  BengaL 
A.  trupieatui,  SdiuUz,  Bengal. 
A.  Boxburghianiu,  S^uUz,  BengaL 
A.  oonjugatus,  Jtokb,,  BengaL 
A.  binatusy  Jletz,  BengaL 
A.  miliformis,  Schultz,  Lucknow. 
Anthistiria  oiiiata,  J2^,  Konkans. 
A.  polystaohya,  Roxb,f  BengaL 
A.  acandena,  Rofxb.j  BengaL 
A.  heteroolita,  jBox6.,  Bengal. 
Aplada  aristata,  Linn,,  Bengal. 
A.  genioulata,  J2(w6.,  BengaL 

D.  RotboUese,  Nett, 
Iflohnara  ariatatum,  Z.,  Bengal^  Peninsula  of  India. 
I.  ragoeiun,  SaU$,,  Bengal,  Pemnsnla  of  India. 
Hemarthria  compreua,  R,  Br,,  Bengal,  Pen.  of  India. 
ThTridastacbyum  perforatum,  JVeet,  Bengal,  Pen.  of  Ind. 
Opniurai  oorymboeut,  Oceiin,^  Peninsula  of  India. 
RotbdUa  exaltata,  Linn,,  East  Indies. 
R.  glabra,  JRoxh,,  Bengal. 

Peltophorus  gninolaris,  .ficatcv.,  East  and  M^est  Indies. 
P.  myurus,  Stauv,,  CoromandeL 
Oropetium  thomoBum,  Trin,,  Peninsula  of  India. 
Zoysia  pongens,  WiUcU, 

E.  Olyieae,  Nee», 
ZoB.  mays,  L,,  cultivated. 
Coix  lachiyma,  Linn.,  East  Indies. 
C.  barbata,  Roxb,,  British  India. 
O.  gigantea,  Ktm.,  Circars,  Bengal. 
O.  aquatioa,  Boocb.,  Serampnr. 
O.  heteroclita,  Roocb.,  Serampnr. 
O.  pnmila,  Boxb.,  Mauritius. 

F.  Phlete. 
Hygroiyza  ciliata,  iVeet,  BengaL 
Perotis  latifolia,  Ait,,  Peninsula  of  India. 
Polypogon  maritimus,  D.  C.  N,,  North  India. 
Sporobolus  diander,  B,  Br.,  BengaL 
S.  tenacissimus,  E,  and  W,,  Indies. 

H.  Stipeae,  Neet, 
Cbtttana  bystrix,  Beauv.,  Peninsula  of  India. 

I.  OryzesB,  Nee», 
Orysa  sativa,  Linn.,  cultivated. 
Potamoohloa  Betzii,  Oriff,,  Bengal,  Peoinsula  of  India. 

K.  Pappopbores,  Kth. 
Pommereulla  comncopisB,  L%nn.,  CoromandeL 
Chloris  barbata,  Swz.,  Bengal,  Peninsula  of  India. 
Oynodon  daotylon,  Pert.,  fdl  India,  Europe. 
C.  filiformis, — ^?  Peninsula  of  India,  Bengal. 
Miorochloa  setaoea,  B,  Br.,  Peninsula  of  India. 
Daetylootenium  ^Egyptiaoum,  Beauv.,  Tropical  America, 

Africa,  all  India,  Moluccas. 
Arachne  vertioillata,  W.  and  A.,  Peninsula  of  India. 
Eleusine  coracana,  Ocerin.,  cultivated. 
£.  striota,  Boxb.,  cultivated. 
E.  Indica,  Gcertn.,  cultivated. 
E.  calycina,  Boxb.,  CoromandeL 

M.  Aveneie,  Ifees, 
Avena  sativa,  Linn.,  cultivated. 
A.  fatna,  Linn,,  North-West  India. 

N.  Arundinese,  Neet. 
Donax  arundinaceus,  Beauv.,  S.  Europe. 
Ampdidonax  Bengalensis,  Nees,  BengaL 
A.  Karka,  Lindley,  Peninsula  of  India,  Bengal. 
A.  bifaria,  Lindley,  Peninsula  of  India,  Bengal. 

O.  Triticeae,  Neee. 
Hordenm  vulgare,  Linn.,  cultivated. 
H.  bexastichon,  Linn.,  cultivated. 
H.  distichon,  Linn.,  Tartary. 
Triticum  vulgare,  Vill.,  cultivated. 
T.  var,  «.  sBstivum,  cultivated. 
T.  $.  bybemum,  cultivated. 
T.  campestre,  KU.,  Hungary. 
T.  spelta,  Linn,  — ? 
Secale  cereale,  Linn.,  cultivated. 

P.  FestucesB,  Jfees. 
Poa  nutans,  B,  and  Sch.,  Coromandel,  Bengal. 
P.  diarrhena,  B,  and  8eh.,  Peninsula  of  India, 
P.  visoosa,  Betz,  Peninsula  of  India. 
P.  Abyssiniea. — ^?  Abvssinia. 
P.  plomoeay  Betz,  Moluccas,  Peninsula  of  India. 


P.  elfljg;aiitQla»  Kth.,  BengaL 

P.  unioloides^  Betx^  BenjpiiL  PeninsalA  of  India. 

P.  Roxburgbiana,  SehuUz,  fengaL 

P.  Moiiculata,  Boxb.,  BengaL 

P.  Qangetica,  Boxb.,  BengaL 

P.  annua,  Linn.,  North  Africa,  Oaaoasna. 

P.  pratensis,  Linn.,  Europe,  C^uoasoa. 

P.  trivialis,  Linn,,  Europe,  Caucasus. 

P.  cylindrica,  BooA.,  Canton. 

P.  tenella,  Linn,,  Peninsula  of  India,  BengaL 

P.  punctata,  Linn.,  BengaL 

P.  multiflora,  BooBb.,  BengaL 

P.  cynoeuroides,  Betz,  Bf^t,  Pen.  of  India,  BengaL 

P.  Cbinensis,  Betz,  Peninsula  of  India,  Bengal. 

Brixa,  Linn.,  species. 

Cynosurus  ecbinatus,  Linn.,  Caucasus,  England. 

C.  cristatus,  JAnn,  Central  Provinces. 

Festuca,  Linn.,  species. 

Bromus,  Linn.,  species. 

Q.  Bambusese,  Ifeee. 

Arundinaiia  callosa,  Munro,  Himalaya. 

A.  debiUs,  Thw.,  Ceylon. 

A.  elegans,  Kurz,  Martaban. 

A.  Onffithiana,  Munro,  Khassya. 

A.  falcata,  ITees,  Himalaya. 

A.  Hookeriana,  Munro,  Sikkim. 

A.  intermedia,  Munro,  Sikkim. 

A.  Japonica,  S.  and  Z,,  Japan. 

A.  Khassiana,  Munro,  Khassya. 

A.  racemosa,  Munro,  Sikkim. 

A.  sub-erecta,  Munro,  Himalaya. 

A.  Wigbtiana,  Ifees,  Neil^berry. 
Thamnocalamus  Falconen,  H(hA.,  NepaL 
T.  spathiflorus.  Munro,^  Himalaya. 
Phyilostachys  oambusoides,  Sieb.,  Mubmi  bills. 
P.  nigra,  Munro,  China,  Japan. 

Bambusa  affims,  Munro,  Martaban. 

B.  arundinacea,  Willde.,  mountains  of  Asia. 
B.  balcooa,  Boxb.,  Bengal. 

B.  Beecheyana,  Munro,  China. 

B.  Brandiiii,  Munro,  Chittagong,  Burma. 

B.  Falooneri,  Munro,  Bengal,  Assam. 

B.  flexuosa,  Munro,  China. 

B.  giffantea,  WalL,  Burma. 

B.  Khassiana,  Munro,  Khassya. 

B.  marginata,  Munro,  Tenasserim. 

B.  nana,  Booh,,  China. 

B.  nutans,  WalL,  NepaL 

B.  orientalis,  Jfeet,  S.  India. 

B.  pallida,  Munro,  Bengal,  Assam. 

B.  pol^morpha,  Munro,  Burma. 

B.  re^a,  Thompson,  Tenasserim. 

B.  spmcisa,  Boxb.,  Bengal — 1 

B.  teres,  Ham.,  Bengal,  Assam. 

B.  tulda,  Boocb.,  Bengal,  Burma. 

B.  vulgaris,  WendL,  cultivated. 
Gigantochloa  Andamanica,  Kurz. 
G.  aurieulata,  Kurz. 

G.  heteroetachya,  Munro,  Malacca. 

G.  macrostachys,  Kurz. 

Oxytenanthera  adbociliata,  Munro,  Burma. 

O.  monostigma,  Beddome,  Animallay. 

O.  nigro-ciliata,  Munro,  Malabar,  Burma. 

O.  Stocksii,  Munro,  Konkan. 

O.  Thwaitsii,  Munro,  W.  Ghats. 

Melocannabambusoides,  Trin.,  JL  Bengal  to  Tinsysiiiiiii 

M.  bumilis,  Kurz,  Arakan,  P^gu. 

M.  Kurzii,  Munro,  Andamans. 

Centotheca  lappacea,  Deev,,  CoromandeL 

Cephalostachyum  capitatum,  Munro,  Sikkim. 

C.  latifolium,  Munro,  Bhutan. 

C.  pallidum,  Munro,  Mishmi  hills. 

C.  pergracile,  Munro,  Burma,  Pegu. 
Pseudostacbyum  compactiflorum,  Kurz,  Martaban. 
P.  Helferi,  Kurz,  Burma. 

P.  polymorphum,  Munro,  Sikkim,  Assam. 

Beesha  Bheedii,  Kth.,  Pen.  of  India,  Chittagong  m^ 

B.  stridula,  Munro,  Bombay,  Ceylon. 

B.  Travancorica,  Beddome,  TrvtMnean,  TiimenaUf. 

Dendrocalamus  criticus,  Kurz,  Pegn. 

D.  flagellifer,  Munro,  Malat^a. 
D.  giganteus,  Munro,  Tenasserim. 
D.  Hamiltonii,  Neet,  Sikkim. 

D.  Hookeri,  Munro,  Assam. 
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K  iBembiaaaoeiUy  Munra,  BlArtaban* 

)l  Pkriahii,  Munro,  Pftnjab  — ? 

K  lericeiu,  Munro,  Chutia  Nagpnr. 

K  sirictiu,  Ifeet,  IndU,  Burma. 

looefalaa  Andamanica,  Kurz,  Andamans. 

1.  Iffaflrllaadii,  Kurz^  Banna. 

X  tjuikcRTdk,  BueAm^  Java,  Philippines. 

The  atmetnre  of  the  gnseeB  is  among  the  most 
■mole  of  the  perfect  fonus  of  yegetation.  A  stem 
doUied  with  alternate  leaves  whose  stalks  are 
Hiio,  and  oonstitatiDg  as  many  sheaths  to  guard 
ifae  jooDg  and  rapidly  growing  shoots;  a  few 
nadimentary  leaves  collected  at  the  ends  of  the 
beanches  of  inflorescence,  and  constitnting  flowers; 
ft  Tery  amaU  number  of  stamens,  and  seed  en- 
doaed  in  a  thin  pericarps — are  all  that  nature  pro- 
vides to  enable  these  plants  to  preserve  their  race. 
Bie  floral  leaves,  called  glumes,  paleie,  and  scales, 
offer  a  piodigioas  number  of  different  appear- 
■nees,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
comhined  or  modified. 

Tbe  diairibation  of  the  cultivated  grasses  is 
determined  not  alone  by  climate,  but  depends  also 
on  the  civilisation,  industry,  and  traffic  of  the 
people,  and  often  on  historical  events.  Within 
tte  northern  polar  circle,  agriculture  is  found  only 
m  a  few  places.  In  Siberia  grain  reaches  at  the 
Qtnmt  only  to  60^,  in  the  eiutem  parts  scarcely 
above  bb^,  and  in  Kamtschatka  there  is  no  agricul- 
tme  even  in  the  most  southern  parts  (51°).  The 
nains  whidi  extend  farthest  to  the  north  in 
Smope  are  barley  and  oats.  In  the  milder 
dimatqi  these  are  not  used  for  bread,  but  they 
afford  to  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  a  part  of  Siberia  their 
ehief  n^^ble  noorishment.  Rye  is  the  prevail- 
ing grain  in  the  south  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Dcmaaik,  and  in  all  the  lands  bordering  on  the 
BaHie,  and  the  north  of  Grermany.  In  the  latter, 
another  rery  nutritious  grain,  buckwheat,  is  very 
freqnentl/  cultivated     In  the  zone  where  rye 

Eaala,  wheat  is  generally  to  be  found,  barley 
g  here  chiefly  cultivated  for  the  brewing 
of  beer,  and  oata  supplying  food  for  the  horses. 
To  theK  there  follows  a  zone  in  Europe  and 
Wcatem  Asia  where  rye  disappears,  and  wheat 
ezdasively  furnishes  bread.  The  middle 
the  aonth  of  France,  England,  part  of  Scot- 
part  of  Gennany,  Hungary,  the  Crimea, 
and  Gaocasos,  also  the  lands  of  Central  Asia, 
where  agriculture  is  followed,  belong  to  this 
wane.  Here  the  vine  is  also  found ;  wine  sup- 
nlaots  the  use  of  beer,  and  barley  is  consequently 
leis  raised  Next  comes  a  district  where  wheat 
MaD  aboonda,  bat  no  longer  exclusively  furnishes 
lacad«  riee  and  maize  becoming  frequent.  To 
this  aone  belongs  Portugal,  Spain,  part  of  France, 
OB  the  Meditoranean,  Italy  and  Greece ;  further, 
the  ooontriea  of  the  east,  Persia,  Northern  India, 
Arabia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Barbery,  and  the  Canary 
Uanda;  in  these  latter  countries,  however,  the 
adtuie  of  maize  or  rice  towards  the  south  is 
always  more  considerable,  and  in  some  of  them 
seven]  kinds  of  sorghum  and  Poa  Abyssinica 
oome  to  be  added  In  both  these  regions  of  heat, 
lye  only  occuia  at  a  considerable  elevation ;  oats, 
however,  moie  seldom,  and  at  last  entirely  dis- 
appeaTi  bailey  affording  food  for  horses  and 
mules.  Wheat  is  cultivated  to  great  heights  in 
the  Himalajray  it  being  one  of  the  chief  crops  up 


1500  feet  on  the  Sutlej*,  good  to  11,600  feet,  and 
grown  to  13,000  feet  in  I^akh.  Zea  mays  grows 
up  to  7500  and  8000  feet  on  the  Chenab  and 
Ravi ;  Eleusine  coracana  is  frequent  up  to  6000 
and  7000  feet.  Hordeum  is  cultivated  on  the 
Sutlej  to  18,500  feet  and  15,000  feet,  and  on  the 
Chenab  and  in  I^akh  and  Laboul  at  8000  and 
14,500  feet  But  even  rice  is  abundantly  grown 
throughout  the  Siwalik  tract  and  up  the  valleys 
at  an  elevation  in  places  of  6000  or  even  nearly 
7000  feet ;  Paspalum  at  6000  feet ;  and  on  the 
plains  of  India  many  of  these,  wheat,  sorghum, 
barley,  are  cold- weather  crops. 

Pastures. — Upon  the  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  there 
are  found  abundance  of  good  nourishing  pastures, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  upon  which  many  herds  and  flocks 
are  reared  when  the  dry  season  forces  them  from 
the  plains  below.  Throughout  the  flat  countries, 
and  spread  over  yast  tracts  of  indifferent  soil,  we 
meet  with  grasses,  or  rather  herbage,  in  sufficient 
abundance,  but  generally  either  coarse  and  poor, 
or  rank  and  distasteful  to  aniroals.  In  swampy 
or  sterile  plains  these  reedy  grasses  often  fail  to 
tempt  even  the  coarse-feeding  buffalo  and  rhino- 
ceros ;  and  it  is  a  common  practice  amongst  all 
the  Indian  villagers  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season 
to  set  fire  to  such  tracts,  on  which  the  long 
withered  herbage  readily  ignites,  and  after  the 
first  monsoon  showers  famishes  a  rapid  and 
abundant  supply  of  young  sweet  blades.  In  some 
parts  of  India,  especially  near  the  larger  towns,  it 
IS  customary  to  cut  grass  for  hay  as  fodder  jfor 
horses  during  the  excessively  dry  months. 

Besides  grain,  camels  and  elephants  are  fed  upon 
tbe  leaves  of  various  trees.  The  goats,  sheep, 
and  cattle  are  pastured  upon  what  are  called  the 
waste  land,  or  the  jungles  of  the  villages :  the  last 
are  fed  also  upon  chopped  straw,  and  the  stalks 
of  the  joar  (Sorghum  vulgare),  cut  into  small 
pieces ;  while  horses,  besides  pulses,  are  fed  upon 
grass  brought  in  by  men  called  grass-cutters,  but 
who  rather  scrape  off  the  ground  the  creeping 
stems  and  young  leaves  of  tbe  grass  called  Doob 
or  Durba,  or  Hariali  (the  Cynodon  dactylon 
of  botanists).  This  grows  throughout  the  year, 
is  fortunately  the  most  common  species  through- 
out India,  and  succeeds  particularly  well  in  the 
northern  parts,  where  lawns  and  pastures  of 
moderate  extent  are  made  by  planting  pieces  of 
its  creeping  stems.  It  is  also  much  used  for 
forming  a  covering  for  the  banks  of  rivers, 
ramparts,  and  espuinades.  A  very  nourishing 
grass,  possessing  a  .powerful  aromatic  odour,  is 
met  with  on  the  elevated  lands  above  the  ghats 
of  the  south,  as  well  as  in  the  North- West  Pro- 
vinces. So  strong  are  its  aroma  and  flavour,  that 
the  flesh,  milk,  and  butter  of  the  animals  feeding 
upon  it  become  in  time  sensibly  affected  both  in 
taste  and  smell. 

Throughout  India,  the  pasture  lands  are  every- 
where left  to  nature ;  there  is  generally  a  right 
of  common  pasturage,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  village  cattle  from  roaming  at  dis- 
cretion. The  flrst  step,  therefore,  towards  the 
improvement  of  grass  lands  must  be  the  establish- 
ing and  keeping  up  a  strong  and  sufficient  fence. 

The  principal  of  the  Indian  grasses,  and  perhaps 
the  most  generally  diffused,  is  the  Doob  grass 
(Cynodon  dactylon),  a  creeping  ]^ant  possessing 


to  9600  feet  on  the  Chenab,  and  occozring  to  I  much  nourishing  property  in  its  long  stems  no 
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Ida  than  in  its  leayes.  This  endures  ihe  greatest 
elemtioQ  of  teinperatare,  as  its  roots  penetrate 
far  below  the  surface ;  and  although  during  the 
dry  monsoon  giving  no  signs  of  life,  it  puts  forth 
its  tender  leares  on  the  first  approach  of  the 
rains.  The  Gynodon  daotylon  or  Hariali  grass 
of  [ndia  is  occasionally  grown  from  seed.  Root 
creeping  through  the  loose  sand,  with  strong  fibres 
at  the  nodes.  Stem  rarely  exceeding  6  inches  in 
height,  creeping  to  a  considerable  extent,  matted, 
yery  smootn.  Florets,  all  on  one  side  of  the 
spike-stalk,  awnless,  purplish,  and  ranged  in  two 
close  alternate  rows.  All  the  stems  which  lie 
near  the  ground  take  root,  and  by  this  means, 
though  an  annual  plant,  it  increases  and  spreads 
rery  wide.  It  yields  abundance  of  seed,  of  which 
small  birds  are  very  fond.  It  has  been  foimd  a 
successful  plan  to  idlow  the  seed  to  ripen  before 
the  hay  is  cut,  as  it  then  propagates  itself  by  the 
seeds,  in  addition  to  the  runners.  This  grass  is 
also  found  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  that  country 
its  produce  and  nutritive  properties  are  compara- 
tively insignificant,  while  in  India  it  constitutes 
three-fourths  of  the  pasture.  ReCT>ecting  this 
grass.  Sir  W.  Jones  observes  (As.  Res.  iv.  242) 
*  that  it  is  the  sweetest  and  most  nutritious  pasture 
for  cattle,  and  its  usefulness,  added  to  its  beauty, 
induced  the  Hindus,  in  their  earliest  ages,  to 
believe  that  it  was  the  mansion  of  a  benevolent 
nymph.*  Even  the  Veda  celebrates  it,  as  in  the 
following  text  of  the  AVharvana :  '  May  Durva, 
which  rose  from  the  water  of  life,  which  has  a 
hundred  roots  and  a  hundred  stems,  efface  a 
hundred  of  my  sins,  and  prolong  my  existence  on 
earth  a  hundred  years.' 

On  the  table-lands  of  the  East  Indies,  most  of 
the  food  of  man  is  obtained  from  the  millets ;  but 
in  the  low  lands,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  die  tem- 
perate zone  of  the  old  continent,  in  Further 
India,  China,  and  Japan,  northern  kinds  of  grain 
become  unfrequent,  and  rice  is  found  to  predo- 
minate. The  cause  of  this  difference  between  the 
east  and  the  west  of  the  old  continent  appears  to 
be  in  the  manners  and  peculiarities  of  the  people. 
In  North  America,  wheat  and  rye  grow  as  in 
Europe,  but  more  sparingly.  Maise  is  more  reared 
in  the  western  than  in  the  old  continent,  and  rice 
predominates  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  torrid  zone,  maize  pre- 
dominates in  America,  rice  in  Asia ;  and  both 
these  grains  in  nearly  equal  quantity  in  Africa. 
The  cause  of  this  distribution  is  without  doubt 
historical,  for  Asia  is  the  native  country  of  rice, 
and  America  of  maize.  There  are  numerous  grasses 
common  in  India  which  cattle  delight  in,  but  the 
greater  number  of  these  flourish  most  in  the 
rainy  season.  Their  rapid  growth,  and  the  great 
height  they  attain,  as  well  as  their  withered  and 
dry  nature  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  soon, 
however,  unfit  them  for  pasture  grasses.  For 
pasturing  sheep,  the  table-land  from  Coimbatore 
to  Kandesh,  and  the  provinces  from  Gujerat  to 
Hunriana  and  Saharunpur,  seem  suited.  But 
the  Himalayas,  enjoying  a  temperate  climate  and 
a  European-like  v^etation,  have  also  abundant 
and  exoellent  pasturage.  During  the  rainy  season, 
when  the  temperature  is  moist  but  equable,  the 
ELittslayas  have  many  grasses  resembling  those  in 
the  plains.  These  are  associated  with  others  be- 
longing to  European  genera,  which  are  able  to 
withstand  ths  winter^i  cold;  sq  that  throughout 
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the  year,  nearly,  there  is  abundant  ^  _ 

the  neighbourhood  of  the  Himalayan  villages.  Of 
this  the  inhabitants  avail  themselves,  by  driyizi^ 
their  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  goats  and  of 
sheep  to  different  ranges  and  elevations,  aocotd- 
ing  to  the  season  of  the  year.  The  sward  upon 
these  mountains  is  short  and  thick,  and  Tery 
closely  resembles  that  which  is  met  with  on  the 
mountains  of  Scotland  and  Wales.  Dr.  Royle, 
in  his  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  of  t^e  Himaljijan 
Mountains,  has  mentioned  that  these  grasses  be* 
long  to  such  genera  as  agrostis,  fox-tail  graoBf 
cat's-tail,  meadow  grass,  fescue,  oockVfood,  bent 
grass,  oat  grass,  and  others. 

Guinea  Grass  has  been  cultivated  in  India  aod 
Ceylon.  When  well  manured  and  kept  dear  of 
weeds,  it  grows  most  luxuriantly,  and  aduiila  of 
being  cut  every  six  weeks  or  two  months.  A 
small  patch  near  Colombo,  which,  beginnings 
with  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  gradiudly 
extended  to  above  an  acre  and  a  half,  for  seTea 
or  eight  years  supplied  three  or  four  milch  cows 
and  from  five  to  seven  horses  continually  with  aJl 
the  grass  required  for  their  consumption,  and 
latterly  left  a  surplus,  which  was  dried  for  bed* 
ding  and  hay.  When  first  planted  it  frequently 
attains  a  height  of  even  nine  feet;  and  a  stalk 
taken  promiscuously  from  a  small  patch  planted 
about  the  year  1857  in  Gombaconum,  measared 
10  feet  4}^  inches  in  length ;  but  when  cut  two  or 
three  times  it  grows  thicker,  but  not  so  high.  It 
is  exceedingly  excellent  feeding  for  horses  and 
cattle,  and  is  generally  preferred  by  them  to  the 
ordinary  country  grass,  though  horses  which  are 
hard  worked  seem  to  prefer  the  Cynodon  daotylon 
grass  roots  supplied  by  the  grass-cuttera. 

Sugar  is  a  product  of  one  of  the  grasses.  It  exists 
in  great  quantities  in  the  sugar-cane  (Sao^^iaram 
officinarum),  and  species  of  saccharum  are  Talned 
in  India  for  rope -making  and  thatching.  The 
boatmen  of  the  Indus  universally  employ  the 
moonja  (probably  Saccharum  moonja)  as  a  tow- 
ing-rope and  for  the  rigging  of  their  vessels,  in  all 
places  above  Sukkur,  two-inch  ropes,  often  fifty 
fathoms  in  length,  made  of  moonja  fibres,  bein^ 
sufficient  for  dragging  their  largest  or  1200-nuuina 
boats  up  the  Indus,  against  the  full  force  of  the 
stream.  The  rope  is  also  light,  so  advantageous 
for  rigging,  ana  bears  without  injury  alternate 
exposure  to  wet  and  to  subsequent  drying, — ^both 
qualities  being  essential  for  a  tow-rope.  The 
upper  leaves,  about  a  foot  or  so  in  length,  are 
preferred,  are  collected  into  bundles,  and  kept  for 
use. 

The  moonja  of  Hindustan  (Saccharum  moonja^ 
is  collected  after  the  rainy  season  and  kept  for  oee, 
as  it  is  employed  in  tying  up  their  cattle  at  night 
and  for  ropes  for  their  Persian  wheels.  It  ia  said 
also  to  be  one  of  the  grasses  employed  for  ™M^lr;»|g 
tow-ropes  by  the  boatmen  about  Benares.  The 
shur  or  sara  of  Bengal  (Saccharum  sara),  or  the 
pen -reed  grass,  is  employed  by  the  boatmen  about 
Allahabad  and  Mirzapore,  and  esteemed  as  a  tow- 
line  for  its  strength  and  durability,  even  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  water.  It  is  said  to  be 
beaten  into  a  rude  fibre,  and  then  twisted  into  a  rope. 
The  sacred  grass  of  the  Hindus,  the  dab  or  kooua 
of  the  Brahmans  (Poa  cynosuroides),  is  also  made 
into  rope  in  N.W.  India. 

8er«ral  indigenous  grasses  are  employed  lor 
making  mats,  batata,  ropes,  sacks,  nets^  andeails; 
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fcecles  of  the  bamboo  are  numeroim,  aad  the 
■fcgamtanta  use  them  lor  all  the  purposes  to  vhich 
i  Enrape  wood  is  applied,  and  to  many  of  those 
pr  which  the  metals  are  utilized. 

Cloady  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  pas- 
lire  grasaes  is  that  of  providing  green  food  for 
bnaea^  camels,  and  elephants,  and  one  to  which 
ittle  attention  has  been  paid,  though  the  supply 
^tm  mach  diminished  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
kowna  and  large  stations.  To  thu  Dr.  WaUich 
lalled  attention  in  his  eridence  before  the  Com- 
taitlee  of  the  House  of  Gommona  in  1882,  stating 
pat  for  anj  number  of  animals,  either  for  con- 
veyance or  for  consumption,  any  quantity  of  food 
iught  be  produced  in  the  utmost  possible  abund- 
iMae  in  India,  but  suggested  that  a  more  ready 
§md  plentiful  supply  of  food  for  elephants  and 
finieit  abonld  be  provided,  by  planting  those  trees 
inch  aa  particular  Indian  fig-treea)  which  form 
me  staff  of  life  tar  them,  and  which  are  extremely 
mmif  cultivated.  In  the  Madras  Presidency, 
awidcratle  exertions  were  made  about  the  year 
1796,  in  everywhere  planting  what  was  called  the 
laatard  cedar  (Guazuma  ulmifolia)  as  green  food 
Wat  cattle  (Boyle*s  Productive  Resources  of  India). 
Tbe  need  for  care  on  this  point  increases  with  the 
eoBtending  cultivation ;  rye-grass  and  clover  grow 
laeU  in  npland  districts  in  India,  and  when  sown 
fresh  have  been  found  to  answer  admirably  on 
tbe  Shei'aroy,  Pulney,  Baba-Booden,  and  Neil- 
gheny  hills.  In  Gujerat,  the  cultivators  feed  their 
cattle  on  the  sweet  stalks  of  the  joari  and  bajra. 

The  Prangos  hay  plant  grass  of  Tibet  was 
found  by  Mr.  Moorcroft  to  l^  employed  both  as 
winter  fodder  for  sheep  and  goats,  and  frequently 
for  neat  cattle.  Writing  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dras,  he  described  the  plant  as  producing  fatness 
in  a  apaee  of  time  singularly  short,  aud  likewise  as 
being  destructive  to  the  river  fluke ;  he  therefore 
justly  concluded  that  it  would  be  an  invaluable 
acquisition  to  any  country.  When  once  in  the 
pm  session  of  the  ground,  for  which  the  prepara- 
tion  ia  easy,  it  requires  no  subsequent  plougning, 
weeding,  manuring,  or  other  operation,  save  that 
of  eoUiiig  and  of  converting  the  foliage  into  hay. 
Though  abundant  in  various  directions,  the  Kasb- 
iBJrians  do  not  esteem  it  of  auy  value,  aod  Dr. 
Falconer  is  of  opinion  that  its  importance  had 
been  much  over-estimated,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  the  only  food  in  many  of  the  bleak  aud 
hanrea  tracts  of  llbet  In  Kashmir,  where,  far 
from  a  deficiency  of  herbsge,  there  is  actually  a 
aapeiabnndaoce  of  pasture  grasses,  it  is  necessarily 
modi  less  esteemed.  The  Prangos  will  therefore 
iBost  jnobably  be  a  valuable  acquisition  only  in 
coantries  devoid  of  good  natural  pasturage,  and  of 
I  wliidi  the  climate  is  favourable  to  its  growth. — 
[  Dr.  Ck^tom's  Grasses;  Mv&rcroft,  TV.  p.  179; 
A^jffe,  Pro.  Rt$,;  RayU^  Ind.  Fibres;  Schouw  in 
/osKWs'j  Edinburgh  PkHowphical  JoumtUy  April 
1825 ;  Sgny's  Suggestions. 

PANIGHENIUSrNY  LEWAY,  in  Corle  Pattoo 
in  Cejlon;  a  bed  of  salt  fonned  <m  it  by  an  inroad 
of  the  ihTfan. 

PANICKEA,  elepfaant  hunters  at  Eraoor,  in 
Gsykm,  who  snare  them  with  a  noosed  rope.  They 
an  Muhammsdans. — TennanL 

PANICUM,  the  millet  genus  of  grasses  of  the 
Older  id  Panieseeai  Species  of  the  genera  Era- 
grostxis,  Panicnm,  Pennisetum,  Poa,  Rotbolla, 
rMCiihsniin,  and  Yilfaszethegrsnesof  tbsDoab. 


The  seeds  of  Pauicum  Italicum,  miliaceum,  miliare, 
and  sanguinale  are  used  as  food  for  man.  Cattle 
are  fond  of  P.  commutatum,  helopus,  jumentosum, 
and  setigerum,  aa  grasses.  The  genus  contains  a 
very  large  number  of  species,  which  abound  in  the 
hot  parts  of  the  world,  and  a  few  extend  to  higher 
latitudes  and  ascend  the  cool  mountains  of  hot 
countries.  They  are  valuable  as  pasture  grasses, 
and  for  their  seeds,  which  form  a  large  portion  of 
the  food  of  the  poorer  classes  of  many  nations. 
Some  of  the  species  of  Panicum  of  the  Brazils  are 
of  gigantic  stature,  and  yet  tender  and  delicate  in 
their  herbage.  The  Coapim  de  Angola  of  Brazil 
grows  6  or  7  feet  high,  and  other  equally  gigantic 
species  constitute  the  field  crops  on  the  iMuiks  of 
the  Amazon;  while  P.  jumentosum,  or  Guinea 
grass,  forms  the  most  valuable  pasture  for  cattle 
in  Jamaica. 

Panicum  brizanthum,  Hochsietter^  from  Abys* 
sinia  to  Nepal,  a  large-grained  perennial  millet 
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Panicum  commutatum,  Nees, 
Panioom  oiliare,  Boxb,        |  Ghangali  gaddi,     , 
Makur-jalee,.    .'   .  HiND.  |  Ghenggali  gaddi,  . 

GattJe  are  very  fond  of  this  grass. 

Panicum  compositum,  Ztnn.,  of  S.  Asia,  E. 
Australia,  Polynesia,  and  New  Zealand,  a  soft* 
bladed  prolific  grass,  valuable  for  forest  ground. 

Panicum  flavidum,  Eetz, 
P.  bresoidea,  Boacb.  \  Borti .    .  of  the  DXKHAN. 

Cattle  are  fond  of  it. 

Panicum  frnmentaceum,  Roxb, 


Shamft,    •    •    • 

.  Bkno. 

Soak,  ....  Kangra. 

Kathlee, .    .    • 

.  Dekh. 

Phyamaka,  .    .     .  Sansk. 

Sanwa,  Bajri,  • 

.   HUfD. 

Saou,  Shamoola,  .    SiND. 

Damra-shama,  • 

•      »» 

Bonta  shama,  .    .    .  Tel. 

A  wholesome  and  nourishing  grain  used  by  the 
poorer  classes.  There  are  several  varieties  of  it^ 
which  yield  from  50  to  60  fold ;  it  delights  in  a 
light,  tolerably  dry,  rich  soil;  the  same  ground 
yields  two  crops  between  the  first  of  the  rains  in 
June — July  and  the  end  of  January,  in  the  Oircars, 
but  only  one  crop  in  the  Northern  Provinces. 

Panicum  helopus,  Trin. 
P.  hiisutam,  Kon,  1  Oplinneniif  hirautus,  ScA. 

P.  Konigii,  Spr,  \  Jalgantce,  •    •    •    Beko* 

Cattle  are  very  fond  of  it. 

Panicum  Italionm,  Linn,,  Italian  millet. 
Setaria  ItaUea,  Beauv,        |  Pemiitetam  Italionm,  J2.  B, 


Dokhn,  ....  Arab. 
Kangni,  Kunju,  Beno.,Hd. 
Navanay,  ....  Can. 
Salan,  Kauni,  Shalu,  Chen. 

Ralla DUKH. 

Kang,  Kora  kang, .  Ouj. 
Kora,  Kala-kangni,  Hum. 
Chiorr,  Kher,    .  Juelum. 


Shall,  Pingi, .  .  .  Xash. 
Tenna,  Navaria?  Ma  LEAL. 
Arzun,  Gal,  .  .  .  Pebs. 
Prayingu,  Kungu,  Sansk. 
Kerang,  Kora-kang,  Sind. 
Tttnahal,  .  •  .  SlVGH. 
Koaht,  Shak,  of  Sutlbj. 
Tennay,  Kora,  Tam.,  Tbl. 


This  millet  is  grown  in  India  and  Europe.  Seeds 
small,  roundish,  straw-coloured ;  pericarp  brittle, 
with  a  round  and  partially  pellucid  grain,  alimen- 
tary. The  grain  is  prized  by  the  natives  of  India, 
who  make  cf^es  of  it  and  also  prepare  it  as'  porrid^^e. 
For  the  purposes  of  pastry  it  is  very  little  inferior 
to  wheat,  and  when  boiled  with  milk,  forms  a  light 
and  pleasant  meal  for  invalids.  It  is  grown  in 
abuudimce  in  the  southern  part  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  Portugal,  where  it  is  termed  Mitho 
Painco.  It  is  rarely  grown  in  the  Panjab  plainsi 
but  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the  HimEdaya, 
occasionally  up  to  6500  feet^ 

Psoioum  jnmentosnm^  Psra,  the  Quinea  grsss^ 
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ham  been  cultiTated  to  a  small  extent  in  India  and 
Ceylon.  When  well  manured  and  kept  dear  of 
weeds,  it  grows  luxuriantly,  and  admits  of  being 
cut  every  six  weeks  or  two  months.  A  small 
patch  near  Colombo,  which,  beginning  with 
about  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  was  gradually 
extended  to  about  an  acre  and  a  half,  for  seven  or 
eight  years  supplied  three  or  four  milch  cows  and 
from  five  to  seven  horses  continually  with  all  the 
grass  required  for  their  consumption,  and  latterly 
left  a  surplus,  which  was  dried  for  bedding  and 
hay.  When  first  planted  it  frequently  attains  a 
height  of  even  9  feet;  and  a  stalk  taken  promiscu- 
ously from  a  small  patch  planted  in  Combaconum 
measured  10  feet  4f  inches  in  length  ;  but  when 
cut  two  or  three  times  it  grows  thicker,  and  not 
so  high.  It  is  excellent  feeding  for  horses  and 
cattle,  and  is  generally  preferred  by  them  to  the 
ordinary  country  grass,  though  horses  which  are 
hard  worked  seem  to  prefer  the  dry  grass  roots  of 
the  Cynodon  dacty Ion  supplied  by  the  grass-cutters. 
It  should  not  be  given  to  cattle  fiish,  but  the 
supply  {or  one  day  should  be  cut  the  day  previous, 
and  it  should  not  be  cut  too  close  to  the  ground, 
but  the  stalk  ought  to  be  left  7  to  9  inches  high. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  move  the  ground  between  Uie 
roots  every  time  the  grass  is  cut,  and  the  ground 
shoiUd  be  heavily  manured  after  every  three  or 
four  cuttings.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  may  be  easily 
propagated.  It  requires  abundant  moisture,  but 
will  not  live  in  a  soil  which  is  at  all  marshy.  It 
answers  best  planted  in  small  tufts  1  foot  9  inches 
to  2  feet  apart,  which  rapidly  spread  into  stools 
from  6  inches  to  1  foot  in  diameter. ' 


WiUde.j  common  millet. 

Tsedze  '.  .  ofLADAXH. 
AnaOf  ....  PxBS. 
Shamaka,  .  .  .Sansk. 
Unoo,  Yeehib  heda,  „ 
Bad  .  .  .  ofSuTLXJ. 
Varugu,  Wftiigoo,  .  Tam. 
Yaraga,  Yaragalu,  .  Tbl. 
Samidn, ,, 


Panicum  miliaceum, 

Cheena, .  .  BxNO.,  Hind. 
Chamy,  Navonay, .  Can. 
Anne,  Chaenee,  Chxmab. 
Salan,  .••..,, 

Shu, Chin. 

Waree,  Shamakh,    Dukh. 

Kegros, Gb. 

Savee,  Cheena-wari,  Hind. 
Cheenwa,     •    .    •  Kabh. 

This  is  a  well-known  millet^  cultivated  in  the  south 
of  Europe  and  in  tropical  countries.  There  are 
two  varieties,  one  brown,  the  other  yellow  coloured. 
In  the  south  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  India,  it  forms 
a  portion  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
latter  country  it  is  cultivated  in  the  cold  weather 
with  wheat  and  barley,  and  it  is  the  only  one  of 
the  small  grains  that  is  so  grown  at  the  cold 
season  of  the  year.  It  is  imported  into  Britain 
from  Salonica  and  Kaffa,  for  feedine  cage-birds 
and  pcMiltry :  when  husked,  it  is  used  as  food  in 
pndoings.  In  the  Sutlej  valley,  between  Rampur 
and  Sungoam,  it  grows  at  an  elevation  of  6000  to 
9000  feet.  In  the  middle  regions  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  crops. 

Panicum  nuliare,  Lam, 

Knngoo,     •    .    .    Hind.  |  Nella-shama,  .    .    .  Txl. 
Ktttkea  .    •     of  Multan.  |  Shamaloo,  ....,, 

This  is  cultivated  in  Europe  and  S.  Asia;  seeds 
oval,  slightly  compressed,  bnlliant,  about  a  line  in 
length.  In  India  generally  cultivated  on  an  elevated 
rich  soil ;  the  seed  is  one  of  the  sorts  of  dry  or  small 
grain  which  forms  an  article  of  diet  of  the  Hindus 
who  inhabit  the  higher  lands,  and  cattle  are  fond 
of  the  straw.  Alunentary,  but  the  pericarp  is 
with  difficulty  separated  from  the  ^ram ;  chiefly 
used  in  a  kind  of  gruel  or  bouillie.    Does  not 
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iq^pear  to  be  common  in  the  Panjab,  but 
worth  mentions  it  at  Multan. 

Panicum'semiverticillatum,  RoU,,  Lupta,  Hi 
This  grain  is  inferior  to  several  of  those  hit 
mentioned,  and  is  eaten  bv  the  poor  people  in 
districts  in  which  it  is  cultivated,  such  as  C< 
batore  and  other  dry  grain  countries. 

Panicum  setigerum,  Retz,  Bura  galgantee,  Hi 
Cattle  are  fond  of  it 

•    Panicum  spectabile.    Indigenous  to  Adelaide 
Australia;  grows  luxuriantly  in  dry  and 

E laces,  is  both  sweet  and  succulent,  readily  eat 
y  cattle,  and  therefore  well  worthy  of  introdi 
tion  into  India. — Ainslie;  CUghom*s  Panj,  B^ 
Mr.  Caldwell,  in  litteris;  O'Sh,;  S^*s  Sui 
tiom ;  Stewart's  Panjab  Plants, 

PANI6RAHANA.  Saksk.  Hindu  mi 
part  of  the  ceremony  consisting  of  the  bri( 
taking  the  bride's  hand. 

PANINI,  a  Sanskrit  grammarian  who 
the  present  system  of  Sanskrits    He  is  the 
celebrated  of  those  grammarians  whoee 
have  come  down  to  us,  though  he  himself  ment 
many  who  preceded  him.    Acoor<)iilg  to  Bi 
(iii.  p.  566)  and  Bohtlink,  he  lived  B.a  850, 
Dowson  names  the  6th  or  4th  century  &.a, 
Garrett  says  no  time  more  definite  can  be  fixe 
than  prior  to  the  era  of  Sakya  (B.a  543) ;  wl 
Webcff  thinks  that  he  lived  after  the  date  m 
by    Bunsen.       Mr.    Garrett    says    that    Panii 
was  a  native  of  the  village  of  Salatura,  N.^ 
of  Attock,  in  the  countrv  of  Gandhara,  froi 
which  he  is  sometimes  called  Salaturiya.    He 
described  as  a  descendant  of  Panin  and  _ 
of  Devala ;  his  mother's  name  was  Dak^i,  and 
bean  the  metronymic  of  Daksheya.    His  grami 
consists  of  eight  Adhyaya  or  books,  each 
prising  four  Pada  or  chapters,  each  chaj^ter  coni 
tainiug  a  number  of  sutn  or  aphoristic    ral  " 
The  sutra  amouut  on  the  whole  to  8996. 
rules  of  Panini  were  criticised  and  completed 
Katyayana,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  teacl 
and  contemporary  of  Patanjali,  who  again  critij 
cised  Katyayana.      These  three  autiiora  are 
grammarians  of  India,  uid  in  literary  merit  tL 
works  excel  all  the  graiimatical  produotions 
other  nations. 

The  grammar  is  called  Paniniyaro.    It  is 
standard  authori^  on  Sanskrit  grammar,  and  it  ij 
the  most  originid  of  all  the  productions  of  tb] 
Hindu  mind.    It  id  in  the  form  of  sutras.    It  i 
supreme  among  the  gramman  of  the  world, 
for  its  precision  of  statement  and  for  its  thoi 
analysis  of  the  roots  of  the  language  and  cf 
formative  principles  of  words.    By  employing 
algebraic  terminology,  it  attains  a  sharp  aaecin 
ness  unrivalled  in  brevity,  but  at  times  enigmatic 
It  arranges,  in  logical  harmony,  the  whole  phen( 
mena  which  the  Sanskrit  language  presents,  an 
stands  forth  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  achieve^ 
ments  of  human  invention  and  industry. — Cfai 
rett ;  Dawson ;  Bunsen,  iii  p.  565 ;  Imp.  Gax. 

PANIONIUM,  says  Herodotus,  is  a  sacred  pi 
on  Mycale,  situate  towards  the  north,  whicb, 
the  universal  consent  of  the  lonians,  is 
to  the  Heliconian  Neptune.    Mycale  is  a  pionM 
tory  projecting  itself  towards  Samoa.     On 
mountain  the  lonians  assemble  from  their 
cities  to  celebrate  the  Panionia.     A  bull 
usually  offered  in  sacrifice  to  Neptune,  and  if 
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Mkwed  during  the  perfonnance  of  the  rite,  it  j  Ahmad  Shah  was  forming  alliances  with  Nafib- 
'  "       '  ud-Dowlah  and  the  Rohillaa,  and  with  Shuja-ud- 

Dowlah,  viceroy  of  Oudh.    Ahmad  Shah  remained 
eneamped  at  Anupehahr,  on  the  frontiers  of  Oudh, 
till  near  the  close  of  the  rainy  seaeon  of  1760, 
when  he  set  out  for  Dehli,  and,  between  f<»ding 
and  swimming,  crossed  the  Jmnna  near  Ganjpura 
(25th  October  1760),  which  made  so  great  an 
impression  on  the  Mahrattas,  that  they  hiutily  re- 
moved to  Panipat,  where  they  threw  up  works 
roand  their  camp,  encompassed  by  a  broad  and 
deep  ditch,  and  protected    by  their  numeroog 
artillery.    The  nnmbers  in  the  two  armies  are 
not  accurately  known.    The  Bhao^s  force  seems  to 
have  consisted  of  50,000  cavalry  in  regular  pay, 
with  at  least  15,000  predatory  Mahratta  horse,  and 
15,000  infantry,  of  whom  9000  were  disciplined 
aepoys  under  Ibrahim  Khan  Gardi,  a  Muhamma* 
dan  deserter  from  the  French  service.    He  had 
200  guns,  with  numerous  wall  pieces,  and  a  great 
supply  of  rockets,  which  was  a  favourite  weapon 
of    the    Mahratta&      These    troops,    with   their 
numerous  followers,  made  the  numbers  within 
his  lines  amount  to  800,000  men.    Ahmad  Shah 
had  about  40,000  Afghans  and  Persians,  13,000 
Indian  horse,  and  a  force  of   Indian  infantry 
estimated  at  88,000,  partly  Rohilla,  but  the  great 
majority  a  rabble  of  foot- soldiers.    He  bad  also 
about  30  pieces  of  cannon  of  difiFerent  calibres, 
chiefly  belonging   to   his    Indian  allies,  and  a 
number  of  wall  pieces.    Ahmad  Shah  also  en- 
camped and  threw  up   lines  round   bis  army. 
Grovind  Rao  Bundela  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the 
Btttiah  rapremacy.   The  Mahratta  power  was  then  |  Daurani  camp  with  10,000  or  12,000  horse,  which 
aiits  aenitL  Their  frontier  extended  on  the  north  •  spread  over  the  country  in  the  Mahratta  manner 


aeoonnted  an  auspidons  omen,  as  such  a 
\  rsMmbling  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  was  held 
ia  be  particQlarly  acceptable  to  the  ocean  king. — 
fBiuef'M  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  pp.  76,  77. 
.  PANIPAT,  an  ancient  town  in  lat  29°  23'  N., 
kng.  77°  1'  10"  E.,  in  the  Kumool  district  of  the 
Fmjaby  53  miles  N.  W.  from  Dehli,  with  a  popnla- 
liDo  in  1868  of  25,276.     It  has  been  supposed  by 
imie  to  be  one  site  on  which  Uie  Kuru  and  Pandu 
ikkH  contended  about  1300  years  before  the  Chris- 
lin  am,  and  it  has  repeatedly  since  then  been 
MMie  the  battle-field  on  which  contests  have  been 
Ud  for  supremacy  over  India.     The  emperor 
fUwr,  in  hb  fifth  and  last  expedition  into  India, 
U  an  army  of  12,000  men  from  Kabul ;  he  en- 
Montered  and  comfJetely  defeated  the  emperor 
Jkahmi  Khan,  Lodi,  at  Panipat,  20th  April  1526 ; 
pfd  in  May,  DehU  yielded  to  lum  without  reeist- 
>,  asd  he  soon  after  reduced  to  his  power  all 
provinees  of  the  empire.    The  emperor  Akbar, 
of  fiaber  and  son  of  Humayun,  had  to 
his  chum  to  Indiaagainst  Hemu,  the  Hindu 

Kil  of  Sultan  AdiH.  Hemu,  on  the  death  of 
ynn,  advanced  with  100,000  men  against 
4U)ar,  who,  at  Panipat,  met  Hemu,  completely 
Mealed  him,  and  took  him  prisoner ;  and,  while 
Heeding  from  his  wounds  in  Akbar's  tent,  Bahram 
Khan  stmck  off  the  captive's  head,  5th  Nov.  1556. 
Qe  next  decisive  battle  here  was  fought  6th  Jan. 
1261,  when  Ahmad,  the  Abdalla,  king  of  Kabul, 
lA  k(l  a  crashing  blow  on  the  Mahrattas,  which 
''^      '   cleared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of 


lo^the  Indus  and  the  Himalaya,  and  on  the  south 
miklj  to  thejextremity  of  the  Peninsula ;  all  the 
tcfritory  withm  those  limits  that  was  not  their 
tribute.  They  had  a  well-paid  and  well- 
anny  of  cavalry^  with  10,000  dis- 
infantry,  and  a  good  train  of  artillery. 
brother  of  the  ruUi^'Peshwa,  was  com- 
_  their  forces  in  the  Norai-<West  Provinces, 
in  1758  he  occupied  the  whole  of  the  Paniab. 
in  the  year  1759,  Ahmad  Shah  returned  to 
and  fell  on  and  almost  destroyed  the 
force  of  Dataji  Sin^,  and  the  force 
Mulhar  Rao  Hoikar  was  overtaken  and 
mif^  destroyed  by  a  body  of  Ahmad's  army. 
Ilfeae  faflorea  led  to  Bagoba  resigning  the  com- 
■aid  to  Sedasheo  Rao,  Bhao,  a.  cousin  of  Balaji 
Wki,  Peahwa.  The  Bhao  was  naturally  haughty 
ii4  flterbearing,  proud  of  the  new  greatness  of 
liiiHafly,  and  pulted  up  by  recent  success  into  an 
MNveniBg  confidence  in  his  own  abilities  both 
taiiioldier  and  a  statesman.    He  came  to  the 


so  as  to  intercept  all  supplies.  But  Attai  Khan, 
the  grand  vizir^  nephew,  made  a  maroh  of  sixty 
miles,  surprised  Govind  Rao's  camp  about  day- 
break, ana  completely  destroyed  his  force,  Gkivind 
Rao  himself  falling  m  the  action.  And  now  the 
Mahrattas  began  to  feel  the  severest  want,  having 
entirely  eaten  np  and  consumed  the  town  of 
Panipat,  which  was  within  their  lines.  For  two 
months  there  were  skirmishes,  and  the  Mahrattas 
thrice  made  attacks  on  the  Daurani  line&  Ahmad 
Shah  had  pitched  a  small  red  tent  in  front  of  his 
entrenchment,  to  which  he  repaired  every  morn- 
ing. He  was  on  horseback  the  whole  day,  visit- 
ing his  posts,  reconnoitring,  and  never  rode  less 
than  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day.  At  night  he  placed 
a  picket  of  5000  horse  as  near  as  he  could  to  the 
enemy,  while  other  parties  went  the  round  of  the 
whole  encampnent.  In  the  Mahratta  camp  the 
distress  for  supplies  became  intense.  They  sent 
out  a  foraging  party,  with  innumerable  canrp 
followers,  to  endeavour  to  bring  in  some  roliei; 
of  India  accompanied  by  AViswas  Rao,  the  |  but  the  helpless  crowd  was  discovered  by  the 

'  '  Daurani  force,  and  slaughtered  in  prodigioua 
nnmbers.  On  this  the  chiefs  and  sohliers  sur- 
rounded the  Bhao's  tent  in  a  body,  and  urged  that 
it  was  better  to  run  any  risk  in  the  field  than  to 
perish  in  misery.  The  Bhao  agreed  to  their  wish 
for  battle ;  they  all  partook  cd  the  betel-leaf,  and 
sworo  to  fight  to  the  hist,  and  orders  wero  given 
to  make  the  attack  the  next  morning  before  day- 
break. Eai'ly  in  the  morning  the  Daurani  spies 
brought  intelligence  that  the  Mahrattas  wera 
getting  under  sti^s,  and  Ahmad  was  roused.  He 
soon  appeared  on  horseback,  and  ordered  out  hia 
own  troops,  himself  advancing  till  he  saw  the 
Mahratta  army  coming  on  dowly  and  regularly, 
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'a  youthful  son  and  heir-apparentj  and  by 
iffHw  great  Mahratta  and  Brahman  chiefs  with- 
NlSKceplion.  Whatever  the  nation  possessed. 
Mat  of  power  or  magnificence,  waa  brought  forth 
te  five  weight  to  Sedasheo  Rao,  Bhao.-  Many 
knt  det^dinientB  were  sent  to  join  him  as  he 
Mpioed,  and  Suraj  Mull  is  said  to  have  reinforced 
Utt  with  a  body  of  30,000  Jat.  The  Daurani 
Mff  liai  been  many  months  in  India,  and  were 
mtMBg  Dehli  with  a  small  garrison.  Sedasheo 
ill  ml  mill  city  and  its  citadel  iirith  Uttle  difii- 
'^^^lll^.he  plundered  whatever  of  value  the 
aid'  Afghan  had  left;  Whilst  the 
were  advancing  and  occupying  Dehli, 
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with  their  arUUery  in  front.    Ahmad  Shah  drew  i  nation.     The  wreck  of  the  army  retired  aontik 


up  his  army  opposite,  and  himself  took  post  at 
hu  little  iwi  tent,  which  was  now  in  rear  of  his 
line.  The  artillery  was  not  much  employed  by 
the  MuhammadaDB,  and  the  practice  of  the 
Mahiattas  was  inefficient.  The  actual  engagement 
was  begun  by  Ibrahim  Khan  Gardi,  who  ordered 
bis  battalions  to  charge  with  the  bayonet.  Their 
atlack  fell  on  the  BohiUas,  who  were  broken  with 
piodigiouB  elaughter.  Their  defeat  exposed  the 
right  of  the  grand  vizir,  who  commanded  the 
centre  ol  the  Daurani  line,  and  who  was  now 
charged  by  the  Bhao  and  Wiswas  Kao  with  the 
flower  of  the  Mahratta  army.  In  this  charge,  Attai 
KMn,  the  Yizir's  nephew,  was  killed  by  his  side, 
and  the  Daurani  troops  were  forced  to  give 
ground,  but  he  himself  dismounted,  and,  with  the 
few  that  were  near  him,  detennined  to  die  at  his 
post.  As  the  din  of  battle  suddenly  ceased,  Casi 
fiao  was  sent  by  Shuja-ud-Dowlah  to  inquire  the 
cause.  Casi  Rao  found  the  vizir  on  foot  in  full 
armour  in  an  agon^  of  rage,  reproactiing  his 
troops  for  quitting  him,  and  endeavouring  to  re- 
form his  ranks.  Ride  to  Shuja-ud-Dowlah,  said 
he  to  Casi  Rao,  and  tell  him  if  he  does  not  support 
me  immediately  I  must  perish.  But  Shuja-ud- 
Dowlah,  though  he  kept  his  ground,  did  not 
venture  to  take  part  in  the  action.  Ahmad  Shah 
bad  observed  these  transactions,  and  ordered  up  a 
reserve  to  support  the  vizir.  The  advantage  re- 
mained with  the  Mahrattas  until  Ahmad,  after 
rallying  the  fugitives,  and  ordering  all  who  re- 
fused to  return  to  be  cut  down,  gave  orders  for 
an  advance  of  his  own  line,  and  at  the  same  time 
direoted  a  division  on  his  left  to  wheel  up  and 
take  the  Mahrattas  in  flank.  This  manoeuvre  was 
decisive ;  for  though  the  closest  combat  was 
raging  in  the  centre  where  the  Bhao  and  Wiswas 
Rao  were  engaged  on  horseback,  and  where  they 
fought  on  both  sides  with  spears,  swords,  battle- 
axea,  and  even  da^^rs,  yet  *  all  at  once,  as  if  by 
enchantment,  the  whole  Mahratta  army  turned 
their  backs,  and  fled  at  full  speed,  leaving  the 
fidd  ol  battle  covered  with  heaps  of  dead.^  The 
*  victors  pursued  in  every  direction  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  with  the  utmost  fury,  and,  as  they 
save  no  quarter,  the  slaughter  was  immense.  A 
Urge  portion  of  those  who  escaped  the  Daurani 
arms  were  eat  off  by  the  peasants,  and  great 
numbers  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Daurani 
were  maasscred  in  oold  blood.  Ahmad  Shah, 
instigated  by  Najib  -  ud  -  Dowlah,  ordered  a 
sear^for  Janooji  Sindia,  who  had  been  con- 
cealed by  a  Dawani  chief,  and  was  made  away 
with  to  avoid  detection.  He  also  compelled 
Shuja-ud-Dowlah  to  deliver  up  Ibrahim  Khan 


Qaidi,  sent  for  him  into  his  presence  to  reproach 
hinif  ^d  then  gave  him  over  to  the  grand  vizir 
to  be  oonfined,  but  he  died  of  his  wounds  within 
a  week.  The  body  of  Wiswas  Rao  was  found, 
and  a  headless  trunk,  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
Bhao.  The  whole  number  of  the  slain  is  said  to 
have  amounted  to  near  200,000.  Almost  all  the 
great  Mahratta  chiefs  were  killed  or  wounded, 
except  those  who  had  been  left  with  a  force  at 
Dehu,  and  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar,  who  was  accused 
of  having  early  left  the  field.  Madhaji  Sindia  was 
pennanenUy  lamed,  and  Nana  Famavis  narrowly 
escaped  by  ^at  The  battle  was  fought  on  the 
6th  January  1761  (Jamadi-us-Sani,  A.H.  1174). 
Grief  and  despondency  fell  on  all  the  Mahratta  | 
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of  the  Nerbadda,  evacuating  ahnost  all  their 
acquisitions  in  Hindustan.  The  Peshwa  Bslaji 
Rao  retreated  slowly  to  Poona,  where  he  died  in 
a  temple  that  he  had  erected.  From  that  time  the 
power  of  the  Brahman  peshwas  never  rallied,  but 
was  re-transferred  to  the  Mahratta  chiefs  of  the 
booses  of  Sindia  of  Gwalior,  Holkar  of  Indore,  the 
Gac^war  of  Baroda,  and  the  Bhonsla  r&ias  of 
Hagpur.—Elphinstone^s  Hist,  of  India;  CaL  Bi9. 
Jan.  1871 ;  Malcolm's  Cen,  India ;  Wheeler's  HiM, 
of  India;  RennelVs  Memoir ;  Asiatic  Besean^es. 

PANIB.  Hind.  Cheese.  Panir-gar,  a  cheese- 
maker.    Panir-maya,  rennet. 

PANIR  or  Panirbad.  Hind.  Withania 
coagulans,  called  Akri,  a  small  shrub  with  light- 
coloured  leathery  leaves,  which  is  common  west 
of  the  Indus  and  along  the  Salt  Range  (to  4500  ft), 
and  occurs  in  the  Southern  Pan  jab,  generally  neir 
houses  or  fields,  seldom  in  the  real  deserL  Hie 
Afghans  use  its  berries  for  curdling  milk  to  make 
cheese,  whence  its  Persian  name  Panirbad.  Tlia 
seeds  are  considered  stomachic  about  Peshawar, 
and  they  probably  possess  anodyne  or  sedative 
properties.  In  home  practice  they  are  given  to 
children  for  colic,  are  used  in  veterinary  medirim^ 
and  are  sold  in  most  bazars.  Honigberger  states 
that  the  bitter  leaves  of  this  plant  are  given  aa  a 
febrifuge  by  the  Lohani. — Potoell ;  Stewart 

PANJ.  Pers.  Five  ;  the  five  fingers.  Panjah, 
with  the  Shiah  Muhammadans,  an  alam  or  Btan- 
dard,  the  extended  hand  carried  on  a  pole  in  tiis 
Maharram.  Panj-i-Mariam,  Cyclamen  Europeom. 
Panj  -  tan,  with  Muhammadans,  the  five  hfAj 
persons, — ^Mahomed,  Ali,  Fatima,  Hasan,  Husain. 

PANJAB,  a  frontier  province  in  the  extreme 
N.  W.  of  British  India,  lying  between  lat  27*  89' 
and  85*»  2'  N.,  and  long.  69°  36'  and  78^  86'  R 
It  is  partly  British  territory,  comprising  the 
revenue  districts  of  Dehli,  Hissar,  Ambaiit 
JuUundhur,  Amritsar,  Lahore,  Rawal  Pindi» 
Multan,  the  Dehrajat,  and  Peshawur,  and  pai4f 
Native  States,  56  in  number,  in  feudatory  allieB0i| 
or  politically  connected  with  British  India,  lis 
area  of  these  two  divisions  is  141,449  aquart 
miles,  with  a  gross  population  in  1881  of  22,712,IS(l 
British  Diitriete,  106,632  sq.  m.  Pop.  1881, 18,860,^ 
Native  Statee,    .    86,807      „  „  8,861,681 

The  Imperial  Gazetteer  enumerates  the  Nam 
States  for  1868  as  under.  A  part  only  of  A| 
Panjab  Census  Report  of  1881  has  been  receiTad 
up  to  the  time  (August  1888)  of  this  pasoni 
through  the  press : — 


Pop. 


Sq.  M. 
Kaahmirand 

Jammu, .  79,784 1,634,972 
Paiiivla,  .  6,4121,686,000 
Jind(JheeBd),986    190,476 
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Nabha, 
Bahawal 

pur,    . 
Onamba, 
Patandi, 
Lobaru, 

Duiana,    ,       

MalerKotla,  164 
Kalsia,  .  168 
Sirmur 

(Nahan),  1,096 
Kahlor 

(Bihwpur),  448 
Bashahr,  .  3,320 
Etindur 

(Nalagarh),  266 


15,000  600,000 
3,216  130,000 
60 
286 
100 


Sq.K. 

Kentfaal  and  ,^ 

Ratesb,  .  116  JB»m 

Baghal,    .  IM  «,J0l 

Baghat(    .  86  l^ON 

226,165  Jttbbal,    .  288  ^^ 

Kumharsain,  90  lOtS 

Bhajji,     .  96  19.02 

Mailog,     .  48  W 

20,990  Balsas,     •  51  ^^ 

19,800  Dhami,     .  26  6M 

27,000  Kuthar,    .  20  4,JS 

91,660  Kuobiar,  .  8  SMS 

68,910  Mangal,    .  18  S 

Bija,    .    .  4  JJJ 

90,000  Darkuti,  .  8  9w 

Taioch,    .  67  K^ 

60,000  Sangri,     .  16 

90,000  KapurthfOa,  6^  258,2 

Maadi,     .    1,000  14^] 

70,000  Saket,.     .  «0  4l,U 

JParidkot, .  660  68,011 
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The  Panjab  proper,  tbe  oonntiy  of  the  Five 
WB8  conquered  by  tbe  Britieh  from  the 
— ccwow  €i  Ramit  Singh.  Bya  treaty  with  that 
avereign  ol  the  Pan  jab,  Ran  jit  Singh,  dated  26th 
April  1809,  he  undertook  not  to  make  or  allow 
mj  eDcioachment  on  the  states  on  the  left  bank 
of  Hie  Sotlej.  The  lareeat  of  theae  were  Patiala, 
Jkend,  KaUia,  Kalsia,  Maler  Kotla,  and  Faridkot 

In  18S8,  Ranjit  Singh  formed  one  of  the  triple 
i&ianoe  with  the  British  and  Shah  Shuja,  bat  ne 
died  in  18S9.  In  1840,  his  son  and  his  grandson 
both  died  by  violenoe,  to  be  succeeded  by  Sher 
Singh,  who  was  aasasainated  in  1843,  after  which 
srcat  aoarcby  preyailed,  which,  after  two  years  of 
ikeolslion,  tenninated  in  an  invasion  of  the  £.1. 
Gompaoy's  territory.  On  the  11th  December 
ISIS,  the  Sikh  anny  crossed  the  river  Satlej,  and 
nrchedon  to  the  British  head  qnarters  at  Moodkee, 
vhere,  18th  Dec,  an  engagement  ensued,  which 
Intcd  from  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until 
altar  uightfoU,  when  the  Sikhs  were  driven  from 
^  fidid.  Three  days  afterwards  they  renewed 
fte  attack  at  FirooBbah,  fought  till  the  dose  of 
tbe  day  and  all  tbroagh  the  night,  and  were  only 
at  leogth  driven  back  after  a  fnghtf ul  sacrifice  of 
file  (21fli  and  22d  Dec).  Bat  scarcely  had  the 
ridon  eongratulated  each  other  on  their  success, 
vhen  ft  fresh  SiUi  army  advanced,  and  the 
Britiih  reaained  masters  of  the  field  only  after 
great  exertions.  The  Sikh  army  had  only  retired 
aenaa  the  river,  and  they  renewed  the  strife  at 
Aliwal  on  the  28th  January  1846,  where  they 
▼eie  deieated  witbi  an  immense  loss  in  killed  and 
vonnded;  and  another  sanguinary  engagement 
on  the  lOtfa  February  at  Sobraon  terminated  this 
sKBtAilwar. 

Lord  Harding  acted  towards  tbe  Panjab  ruler 
liUi  moderation.  He  might  have  annexed  the 
aire  Panjab,  bat  be  contented  himself  with 
takmg  the  old  Sikh  provinces  S.£.  of  the  Sutlej, 
aMl  &  hill  country  lying  between  the  Beas  and 
tie  Indus ;  and  hia  successor.  Lord  Dalhousie,  had 
tado  what  Lord  Harding  had  left  undone,  and  the 
ttia  were  defeated,  on  the  Chenab  at  the  dose 
it  1848;  at  ChiOianwalla,  January  1849 ;  and  at 
^hjaiat,  22d  February  1849.  The  entire  do- 
were  incorporated  with  those  of  British 
on  the  29th  March  1849,  and  on  the  1st 
1859  the  territory  was  erected  into  a 
Hpttate  department  under  a  Lieutenant-Governor. 

ihe  Panjab  on  the  north  has  Kashmir  (Cash- 
wre)  aad  tbe  hill  states  of  Swat  and  Buner ;  it 
■  boaaded  <hi  the  east  by  the  river  Jumna 
the  North  -  West  Provinces,  and  the 
-— _.  ...jpire ;  on  the  south  by  Sind,  the  river 

Knilq  (Satlaj),  and  Raiputana ;  and  on  the  west 
>hichistan  and  independent  tribes  dwelling 
^  ^^  the  outer  face  of  the  north-west  Panjab 
tate,  and  inhabiting  hills  as  under :— -< 

^4<BBliig  the  frontier  of  Huara  district,  Hasanzai. 
Ad)ohibs  frontier  of  Peihawiir  distnot,    Jodun, 
Bwati,    Banifld,    OtBuoi    Kheli,    Upper 


^Moining  frontier  ol  Peihawur  and  Kohat  distriote, 

.JfWBf  fraatift  of  Kohat  distriot,  Boaoti,  Sepah, 

<Mai,  Zyanubt  Afghan,  Tori. 

^.MlMabK  frontiflr  of  Kohat  and  Dthra  lamall  Khan 

fieontiar  of  Dehra  ImaU  Khan  diatrifit, 

hterani,  Knnani,  Boidar, 
^A<yhm  frontier  of  Dehra  Ghari  Khan  district, 
"■■•■f  Keaah,  Laghari,  Ouiohani,  MnrtM,  Bngti. 


The  Muhammadan  tribes  within  the  frontier, 
and  British  subjects  inhabiting  partly  hills  and 
partly  plains,  are: — 

Hazara  district,  Tamooli,  Gukar,  Doond  and  Sutti, 
Kaghan,  Synds,  and  others. 

Peshawnr  diatriot,  Yusufaai,  Khalil,  Mohmaad  of  tiie 
plains. 

Peshawnr  and  Kohat  districts,  Khatak. 

Kohat  district,  Bangash. 

Dehra  Ismail  Khan  district,  Bunnochi,  Murwuti, 
Batani,  Chiefs  of  Tank,  Chiefs  of  KoUohi,  Chiefs  of 
Dehra  Ismail  Khan,  Nutkani,  Land. 

Dehra  Ghazi  Khan  district,  Dreshnk,  Masari. 

The  Panjab  or  Five  River  territory  of  the 
Muhammadan  administrators  comprised  only  the 
tract  of  country  enclosed  and  watered  by  the 
confluent  streams  of  the  Sutlej,  the  Beas,  the 
Ravi,  the  Ohenab,  and  the  Jbelum.  With  the 
Muhammadans  the  capital  was,  as  now,  Lahore, 
in  the  centre  of  the  province ;  but,  under  British 
re-arrangement  of  the  revenue  districts,  the  pro- 
vince now  includes  Debli,  a  more  populous  city, 
which  was  long  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the 
Moghul  dynasty. 

In  the  extreme  west,  where  the  Suliman  Hills 
form  a  great  barrier,  the  Trans-Indus  tract 
forms  the  first  natural  division  of  the  Ptojab 
provinca  Its  northernmost  portion  consiBts  of 
the  Peshawnr  valley,  encircled  by  mountains, 
through  which  the  Kabul  river  flows  down  to 
join  the  Indus  at  Attock :  together  with  the  hilly 
district  of  Kohat,  a  wila  outlying  mass  of  salt- 
bearing  ranges,  traversed  by  minor  tributaries  of 
the  great  river.  Its  southern  half  comprises  the 
Dehrajat,  a  long  strip  of  barren  country  lying 
between  the  SuUman  mountains  and  the  Indus, 
and  forming  parts  of  Bannu  and  Dehra  Ismail 
Khan  districts,  together  with  the  whole  of  Dehra 
Ghazi  Khan.  The  entire  length  of  this  narrow 
belt  consists,  on  the  west,  of  a  fertile  submontane 
fringe,  merging  in  the  centre  into  a  waterless 
desert,  and  sinking  eastward  into  tbe  fruitful 
lowlands  of  the  Indus.  The  province  also  includes 
the  isolated  Himalayan  valleys  of  Kangra,  Kullu, 
lAhcd,  and  Spiti,  and  the  glens  of  the  Hazara 
frontier  among  the  outliers  of  the  main  Central 
Asian  system  of  the  Hindu  Kush. 

The  Panjab  must  always  have  been  the  line 
which  trib^  and  races  followed  in  migrating  to 
the  south-east.  The  East  Aryans  in  their  migra- 
tions towuds  India  came  through  the  Panjab, 
and  the  oldest  Yedas  contam  their  records  wnile 
dwelling  there.  Their  emigrations  into  the  Indus 
country  occurred  about  B.o.  4000,  and  the  open- 
ing to  the  Yendidad  describes  the  succession  ol 
the  foundation  of  14  kingdoms,  the  last  and  most 
soul^erii  of  which  being  this  Und  of  the  Five 
Rivers,  the  Panjab. 

Alexander  the  Great  of  Macedon  came  by  way 
of  Bactria  and  the  Hindu-raj  pass,  crossed  the 
Indus  near  Tazila,  identified  by  General  Cunning- 
ham with  tbe  ruins  of  Shah  Bheri  in  the  Rawal 
Pindi  district  He  found  there  great  warlike  tribes, 
each  with  a  purely  republican  constitution,  and 
on  one  occasion  he  treated  with  800  deputies  of  a 
tribe,  who  seem  to  have  been  elected  and  sent  as 
delegates  of  the  people.  The  best  account  of 
them  is  at  page  800  of  Heeren's  yolnme  on  the 
Persians  (CampbeU,  p.  8).  After  receiving  the 
adhesion  of  Mophis  or  Taziles,  king  of  that  city, 
he  advanced  with  little  resistance  to  the  banks  oi 
the  Hydaspes  or  Jhelum.    SfPeeting  the  passage 
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of  the  river  at  Jalalpnr,  in  the  Jhelnm  district, 
he  enooantered  the  army  of  Poms  (Ponuha)  at 
Mong,  in  Gujarat,  and  defeated  the  Indian 
monarch  with  a  loss  of  12,000  slain,  Porus  him- 
self being  tttken  prisoner,  but  restored  by  Alexan- 
der to  h£  entire  tdn^^dom.  The  conqueror  halted 
for  a  month  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hydaspes, 
and  fouuded  two  cities,  Nikaia  and  Bukephala; 
after  which  he  overran  the  whole  Panjab  as  far  as 
the  Hesudrus  or  Sutlej.  The  refusal  of  his  troops 
to  proceed  farther  from  home  compelled  him  to 
fall  back  once  more  upon  the  Hydaspes,  where  he 
embarked  on  board  a  fleet  to  sail  down  the  Indus. 
The  only  opposition  he  met  with  was  from  the 
Malli,  who  occupied  the  modem  district  of  Multan. 
At  the  siege  of  their  capital,  he  received  a  severe 
wound,  in  revenge  for  which  he  put  every  person 
within  the  walls  to  the  sword. 

The  Greek  brigades  in  the  Panjab  were  placed 
first  under  Philip,  while  the  civil  administration 
of  the  country  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
native  princes,  Taziles  and  Torus.    Afterwards, 
on  the  murder  of  Philip  by  the  mercenary  sol- 
diers, Alexander  (Anabasis,  vi.  2 ;  vii.)  directed 
EudemoB  and  TaxUes  to  govern  the  country  until 
he  should  send  another  deputy.    It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  Greeks  continned  to  retain  the 
charge ;  for  after  Alexander's  death,  in  b.c.  823, 
Eudemos  contrived,  by  his  genei^  Eumenes,  to 
make  himself   master  of   the    country    by   the 
treacherous  assassination  of  king  Porus  (Diodorus, 
xix.  5).    Some  few  years  later,  in  b.c.  317,  he 
marched  to  the  assistance  of  Eumenes,  with  8000 
infantry  and  5000  cavalry,  and  no  less  than  120 
elephants.    WiUi  this  force  he  performed  good 
service  at  the  battle  of  Grabiene.    But  his  con- 
tinued absence  gave  the  Indians  an  opportunity 
not  to  be  neglected ;  and  their  liberty  was  fully 
asserted  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Greek  troops  and 
the  slaughter  cd  their  chiefs.      (Justin,  xv.  4 — 
'  Pmfactos  ejus  occiderat ; '  again,  *  Molienti  deinde 
bellum  adversus  pr»factos  Alexandri.')    Ghand- 
ragupta  was  present  when  Porus  was  murdered, 
and  he  became  the  leader  of  the  national  move- 
ment, which  ended  in  his  own  elevation  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Panjab.    Justin  attributes  his 
success  to  the  assistance  of  banditti.    ([Justin,  xv. 
4 — *  Contractis  latronibuslndos  ad  novitatem  regni 
solicitavit*)    But  in  this  Col.  Cunningham  thinks 
he  has  been  misled  by  a  veiy  natural  mistake ; 
for  the  Aratta,  who  were  the  dominant  people  of 
the  Eastern  Panjab,  are  never  mentioned  m  the 
Mahabharata    without     being    called    robbers. 
(Lassen,    Pentapot    Indica  —  '  Aratti   prof ecto 
latrones,*  and  ^mbid  latrones.')    The  Sanskrit 
name  is  Arashtra,  the  'kingless,'  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  Adraistee  of  Arnan,  who  places 
them  on  the  RavL     They  were  the  republican 
defenders  of  Sangala,  or  Sakala,  a  fact  which 
points  to  their  Sanskrit  name  of  Arashtra,  or 
*kingles8.'     But  though  their  power  was  then 
confiued  to  the  Eastern  Panjab,  the  people  them- 
selves had  once  spread  over  the  whole  country : 
— '  Ubi  fluvii  illi  quini .  .  .  ibi  sedes  sunt  Arat- 
torum  *    (Lassen,    Pentapot   Indica,    from    the 
Mahabharata).    They  were  known  by  the  several 
names  of  Bahika,  Jarttika,  and  Takka ;  of  which 
the  last  would  appear  to  have  been  their  true 
appellation;  for  their  old   capital  of   Taxila  or 
Takka-sila  was  known  to  the  Greeks  of  Alex- 
ander ;  and  the  people  themselves  still  exist  in 
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some  numbers  in  the  Panjab  hills.     The  aneieut 
extent  of  their  power  is  proved  by  the  preeeok 
prevalence  of  their  alphabetical  characters,  which, 
imder  the  name  of  Takri  or  Takni,  are  now  med 
by  the  Hindus  of  Kashmir   and  the   northen 
mountains,  from  Simla  and  Subathu  to  Kahal 
and  Bamian.    On  these  grounds.  Major  Cunning 
ham  identifies  the  banditti  of  Justin  with  the 
Takka,  or  original  inhabitants  of  the  Panjab,  tod 
assigns  to  them  the  honour  of  delivering  their 
native  land  from  the  thraldom  of  a  foreign  yoke. 
This  event  occurred  most  probably  about  816  &&, 
or  shortly  after  the  march  of  Eudemos  to  the 
assistance  of  Eumenes.    It  was  followed  immedi- 
ately bv  the  conquest  of  Grangetic  India  (Josfeiii, 
XV.  p.  4),  and  in  816  B.G.  the  rule  of  Chandragapta 
was   acknowledged   over   the   whole    northen 
Peninsula,  from  the  Indus  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges.    According  to  Colonel  Tod,  the  Yana, 
or  Greek  princes,  who  apparently  continued  to 
rule  within  the  Indus  after  the  Christian  en, 
were  either  the  remains  of  the  Bactrian  dynasty, 
or  the  independent  kingdom  of  Demetrios  or 
Apollodotus,  who  ruled  in  the  Panjab,  having  tt 
Uieir  capital  Sagala,  dianged  by  Demetrius  to 
Euthymedia.    Beyer  says,  in  his  Hist.  R^.  Bact, 
p.  84,  that  according  fo  Claudius  Ptol^ny  then 
was  a  city  within  the  Hydaspes  yet  nearer  the 
Indus,  called  Sagala,  also  Euthymedia ;  bat  be 
scarcely  doubts  that  Demetrius  called  it  Euthy- 
media from  his  father,  after  his  death  and  that 
of  Menander.     Demetrius  was  deprived  of  his 
patrimony,  A.u.c.  562.     Sagala  is  conjectored 
by  Col.  Tod  to  be  the  Salbhanpura  of  the  Yado, 
when  driven  from  Zabulisthan,  and  that  of  the 
Yuchi  or  Yuti,  who  were  fixed  there  from  Centnl 
Asia  in  the  fifth  century,  and  if  so  early  as  the 
second  century,  when  Ptolemy  wrote,  nuw"  hafe 
originated  the  change  to  Yutimedia,  the  ^CeaaUtl 
YutL*     Numerous  medals,  chiefly   found  withm 
the   probable  limits  of  the  Greek  kingdom  d 
Sagala,  either  belong  to  these  princes  or  the 
Parthian  kings  of  Minagara  on  the  Indus.   The 
legends  are  in  Greek  on  one  side,  and  in  the 
Sittsanian  character  on  the  reverse.    The  names 
of   Apollodotus  and  Menander  have  been  de-^ 
ciphered,  and  the  titles  of  'Great  King,' '  Sarioor, 
and  other  epithets  adopted  by  the  Arsacide,  aie 
perfectly  legible.    The  dfevices,  however,  reaemUe 
the  Parthian.    These  Greeks  and  Parthians  most 
have  gradually  merged  into  the  Hindu  popolation. 
Towards  the  commencement  of  the  Ghristiaa 
era,  this  part  of  India  appears  to  have  been  ovemm 
by  successive  hordes  of  Scythians,  whom  some 
mighty  revolutions  in  Tartary  had  expelled  from 
their  native  seats.    The  Chinese  historians  Btf 
that  about  a  century  before  this  era,  the  Yoti 
(Gete  or  Jit),  who  occupied  a  vast  country  be- 
tween China  and  the  Tian  Shan,  or  the  Cdestol 
Mountains,  were,  after  many  sanguinary  "^^ 
expelled  by  the  Heung-noo,  or  Hun,  and  foroed 
into  the  countries  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartcfl, 
whence  they  extended  themselves  to  Afghanistsn 
and  the  borders  of  India.    The  Indus  was  only 
a  temporary  barrier,  and  they  appear  to  hate 
occupied  the  whole  country  of  the  Five  BiTtfS* 
These  conclusions,  heretofore  formed  from  °>^^ 
historical  evidence,  have  been  confirmed  by  we 
discovery  of  coins  of  Panjab  rulers,  whose  nw«8» 
Azes  and  Azilises,  have  no  affinity  with  Greek  or 
Hindu  nomenclature,  and  denote  a  barhaw 
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^^     The  great  Indian  BoveFeign,  Vikratoia- 
yya,  cxpeHed  the  Sojthian  princes  from  the 
f  toltb,  and  hia  era,  called  the  Samva^  b.c.  66, 
*fJ!IV>8ed  to  commence  from  a  sreat  victory 
^**»ined  by  bim  over  the  barbanans  in   that 
Watay,  which  completed  his  conquest  of  all 
^w/artaii.   En  empire,  however,  fdl  to  pieces 
«fer  bk  death,  when  new  hcndes  of  Soytiiians 
owemn  the  Panjab,  and  established,  about  B.G. 
^t  &  dynaaiy  <rf   kings  bearing  the  name  of 
Kadpbiaea.     Coidb  of   these  kings   hare   been 
wcovewd,  and  their  barbaroos  effigies   clearly 
Jtinguisb  them  from  Greeks  or  Hindus.    This 
Y^ttsty  is  sapposed  to  have  reigned  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  when 
*^«a  Bubreited  by  a  fresh  swann  of  Scythians, 
™»  the  Eanerki  kings.   Between  the  dynasties, 
aowerer,  there  v  eridence,  from  the  testimony 
«  Apdllonius  Tyaneus,  related  by  Philostratus, 
that  a  Gi«co  -  Parthian   king  named  Phraotea 
JttgMd  in  the  Panjab,  which  fact  is  supported 
°y  ^ns  of  UDdopherres  and  Gondophares,  both 
«wd  hi  the  Aiyan  legends  upon  the  coins.    The 
pover  of  the  Kanerki  kings  in  the  Panjab  must 
we  continiied  for  some  centuries,  for  in  the 
topes  or  tumuli  which  hare  been  opened  in  that 
'^^'TjKanerki  coins  have  been  found  along 
fl?!SJ^  of  Kadphises  and  otiier  predecesscHrs 
^  m  Aeey  mixed  with  coins  of  the  Sassanian 
^iomaelmid  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of  our 
Oil    Ijbat  these  Scythian  invaders  continued  to 
pour  into  and  ocoupy  the  Panjab,  is  a  fact  attested 
not  oi^y  by  Fa  Hian,  a  Chinese  traveller  in  India, 
early  in  the  fifth  century  (who  crossed  the  Five 
Rivers,  and  found  Buddhism  prevalent  in  that 
«WDtry),  hot  by  an  inscription  found  by  Colonel 
Tod  in  a  temple  near  Kota,  in  Rajputana,  dated 
A.n.  409,  which  contains  a  memorial  of  a  Jit 
prince  of  SsJnura,  at  the  base  of  the  Siwalik 
■Mxmtahia   Colonel  Tod  considers  it  to  be  proved 
beTQiid  a  doubt, '  that  these  Jit  princes  of  Sal- 
pua,  in  the  Panjab,  were  the  leaders  of  that 
veiy  edony  of  the  Yuti  from  the  Jazartes,  who 
IB  the  fifth  century,  as  recorded  by  De  Guignes, 
ooMd  the  Indus,  and  possessed  themselves  of 
the  Panjab.*    Various  indications  appear  in  the 
Bftipot  annals  of  their  conquests  and  settlements 
ia  Uds  eoantry,  even  as  far  as  ^e  Jhelum.     In 
Bore  modem  times,  the  country  has  been  held 
bf  Mehmiid*8  successors,  Chengiz  Khan,  Timur, 
BUwr ;  Homayun,  and  his  successors,  Nadir  Shah, 
Ahmad  8hih,  Ranjit  Singh,  and  the  British. 

The  population  of  tl^  Panjab  is  now  of  a 
nried  eharaoter.  A&  a  highway  through  which 
imdtng  and  immigrant  races  sought  to  pass,  most 
^  them  Idt  portions  of  their  number  there,  and 
ill  people  are  of  S<^tbic,  Aryan,  Arab,  and  Mon- 
9Mid  origin;  and  de  census  of  1872  enumerated 
As  tribes  as  under : — 

Chmtia&f,  23,554,  vis.— 
BbiopaD, .    .       17,574 
.    3,a79 
.    2,601 

212,540 
99,026 

98,727 
72,723 
29,159 
31,774 
13,863 
13,848 
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■Mjhxi 
ftil 


IXll,      . 

Fsthao,  riz. 
Tmini,. 
Khittk,    . 
MohDUid, 

nttET-'  • 

Diaiai,  i 


Muhammadzai, 

26,537 

Kamalsd, .    . 

.      845 

SaddoMi,  .    . 

.    5,443 

Allesai,      .    • 

.   3,752 

Popalzai,   .    • 

.      686 

Orakzai,    .    , 

.    1.852 

Wadri,      .    . 

.12,360 

Labani,     .    . 

69,971 

Balnoh,  vis.- 

- 

Lughari,    .    • 

15,890 

Bozdar,     •    • 

.    1,642 

Mazari,      •    • 

.    5,885 

Land,   •    .    • 

.    7,887 

14,665 


Dreshnk,  . 

• 

.    4,449 

Kaarani,    . 

• 

.    4,958 

Bajpats,  ^ 

iriz. 

— 

Bhatti,  .     . 

156,161 

CHiib,     .     . 

9,909 

Janjua, 

21,303 

Tiwana,.    . 

.    1,482 

Siral,    .     . 
Gbeba,  .    . 

47,197 
.    9,537 

Rangar,      . 

121.109 

Mnhammadan 

converts— 

Jat,  .    .    . 

■ 

1,309,399 

Oakkar,     . 

27,683 

Dhand,      . 

26,414 

Sati,      .     . 

11,498 

Kharal,      . 

28,815 

Ear&I,  •    . 

17,329 

Kathia,      . 

.    2,715 

Wattu,      . 

18,217 

Meo,     •    . 

130,886 

Mina,    • 

46 

Gtg'ar,  .     . 

424,095 

Paracha,    . 

1^784 

Khojah,     . 

54,969 

Kashmiri, . 

280,853 

Hindus,  6,125,460 

,  via.— 

Brahman, . 

• 

800,547 

Khatri,  .  .  384,829 
Rajput,  hilJfl,  218,163 
Rajput,  plains,    121,129 


Banya, 
Arora,  . 
Bhatia, . 
Kayath, 
Sudh,    . 
Labanah, 
Jat,  .    . 
Tajpah,  . 
Gujar,  . 
Ahir,    . 
Kamboh, 
Kalal,    . 
Kaneyt, 
Ghirath, 
Chang,  . 
Sikhs 


267,953 

477,269 

26,543 

14,273 

17,799 

47,690 

1,876,091 

.    9,212 

112,319 

112,486 

57,181 

26,405 

86,269 

115,257 

60,796 


Sikhs.  ....  1,129,319 
Buddhist  and  Jain — 
Bhoti,  .  »  .  .  278 
Bhabrah,  .  .  14,091 
Other  Asiatics,  viz. — 
Parsee,.  .  .  .  414 
Sansi,  .  .  .  40,869 
Baviia  orBaoriah,19,141 
Hand 3,179 

The  Chamar  were  included  am<ttgst  the  Hindus 
and  Sikhs,  and  were  654,406  in  number. 

At  the  1881  census,  the  total  numbers  of  the 
religious  sects  were  found  to  be  22,712,120,  a« 
under:-— 


Buddhists, . 
Zoroastrians, 
Jews,     •    . 
Others,  .    . 


3,251 

466 

31 

1,153 


Muhammadans,  11,662,434 
Hindus,.  .  .  9,262,295 
Sikhs,  .  .  .  1,716,114 
Jains,  ....  42,678 
Christians,.    .    .    33,699 

The  Muhammadans  are  nearly  all  of  the  Sunni 
sect  Great  portions  of  Hindu  and  Jat  tribes 
haye  adoptea  the  Muhanunadan  religion.  The 
chief  non-Hindu  or  aboriginal  tribes  are  the 
Baori,  Chamar,  Ghangar,  Ghuhra,Dumna,Dhanak, 
Dagi,  Labana,  Mahtam,  Meg,  Od,  and  SansL 

Baluch  contribute  to  the  predatory  classes; 
others  of  the  homeless,  criminal  classes  are : — 

Aheri, 13,086 

Baori, 22,024 

Beldar,     ....    3,449 


Chamar. 
Changar, 


28,886 


Hami, 1,388 

Jhabel,  ....  8,063 
Kehsal,     ....    1,251 

Mina, 1,116 

Od, 15,627 

Pakhiwar,  .  .  .  4,602 
Sansi  (gypsies),  .  21,309 
Thori,  .    •    .    •     10,594 


Chuhra  (scavengers). 

Gogra, 3»U0 

Gurmang. 

Languages, — ^Nine  lanf^ges  are  current  in  the 
Panjab,— -English,  Hindi,  Jataki,  Kashmiri,  Pan- 
jabi,  Ptishtu,  Persian,  Sindi,  and  Urdu  or  Hin- 
dustani Pure  PanjalH  is  confined  to  the  small 
number  of  Sikhs  who  are  settled  in  the  different 
cities  and  towns.  It  is  recognised  as  a  dialect  of 
Hindi.  The  Brij  Basha  (or  Bbaka,  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced on  theOan^)  and  ihePanjabi  are  the  two 
most  cultivated  yaneties  of  Hindi,  but  the  Panjabi 
passes  into  Multani,  which  a  good  philologist  nas 
shown  to  be  a  corrupted  form  of  Panjabi;  whihit 
Jataki,  again,  farther  to  the  south,  is  a  dialectal 
form  of  Multam*.  The  educated  Muhammadans 
and  many  of  the  Hindus  use  Persian  in  their 
correspondence. 

Rivers. — The  modem  names  of  the  five  riyem 
which  giye  the  proyince  its  name,  are  the  Jhelum, 
the  Cheni^,  the  Ravi,  the  Beas,  and  the  Sutlej. 
They  idtimately  join  the  Indus,  which  is  known 
to  tiie  people  as  the  8ind  and  the  Attock,  and 
andenUy  the  Aba-Sin.  They  are  mentioned  here 
in  their  saccesBion  eastward  from  Ums  l^dor  Indus, 
Each  meeopotauiia  district  between  two  Fiy«re  is 
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called  a  doab,  from  Do,  two,  and  Ab,  water ;  and 
of  these  there  are  fire,  viz.  the  Jalandhar  Doab, 
between  the  Sutlei  and  the  Beas;  the  Ban  Doab, 
between  Ravi  and  the  Beas  or  the  Satlej;  the 
Rechna  Doab,  between  the  Ravi  and  the  Chenab ; 
the  Chuj  Doab,  between  the  Chenab  and  the 
Jhelum;  the  Doab-i-Sind  Saugur,  between  the 
Jhelum  and  the  Indus.  The  names  of  three  of  the 
doabs  are  formed  bj  joining  the  initial  letters  of 
the  rivers ;  thus,  between  the  Beas  and  Ravi  is  the 
Bari  Doab ;  between  the  Ravi  and  Chenab  is  the 
Rechnab ;  and  that  between  the  Chenab  and  the 
Jhelum  is  the  Chuj. 


Modem  names. 
Jhelum  or  Bihat. 
Chenab. 


Sanskrit  names. 
Vltastft. 

Chandra  Bbaga,' 
or  SandaBhaga. 
Airavati. 

Vipasa. 


Gfreek  names* 
Hydaspes. 
ABcesines. 


Hydraotes. 

Hyphiksis. 

HesidruB. 


Ravi  or  Bhoas. 
Beas,  Beya,  Veya, 
Satlej  or  Gbara. 

The  Panjab  rivers  are  constantly  shifting  their 
channels.  The  Beas  has  altogether  lost  its  inde- 
pendent course,  and  i»  now  a  mere  tributary  of  the 
Sutlej.  The* vdley  of  the  Chenab,  below  Kalowal, 
is  nearly  80  miles  broad,  and  that  of  the  Ravi,  near 
Gujera,  is  20  miles,  the  extreme  limits  of  both 
rivers  being  marked  by  well-defined  high  banks, 
on  which  are  situated  many  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  the  Panjab.  Multan  was  originally 
situated,  on  two  islands  in  the  Ravi,  but  the  river 
has  long  ago  deserted  its  old  channel,  the  nearest 
point  of  which  is  now  more  than  80  miles  distant. 
But  during  high  floods  the  waters  of  the  Ravi 
still  flow  down  their  old  bed,  and  Geiieral  Cun- 
ningham had  twice  seen  the  ditches  of  Multan 
filled  by  the  natural  overflow  of  the  river. 

The  rivers  are  liable  to  sudden  rises.  This  rise 
win  frequently  take  place  in  the  course  of  a  day 
or  two,  sometimes  in  a  few  hours.  The  Markanda, 
in  the  Ambala  district,  at  one  time  of  the  year 
is  like  an  ocean ;  at  another  it  will  be  a  slender 
stream,  hardly  to  be  called  a  river.  The  Indus 
alwHys  contains  a  laree  body  of  water,  but  even 
this  river  is  liable  to  oecome  dammed  up  in  the 
hills  whence  it  rises;  the  wat^r  then  accumu- 
lates, and,  bursting  at  length  its  dams,  comes 
down  with  terrible  force.  Once  or  twice  these 
floods  have  occurred,  giving  only  a  few  moments' 
notice  by  a  soimd  as  of  distant  thunder,  and  then 
eoming  on  with  a  sweep  that  spread  desolation 
for  many  miles. 

The  ohief  towns  are  Attock,  Dehra-i-Ohari  Khan, 
Dehm-i-Ismail  Khan,  Jalandhar,  Jhelum,  Kaper- 
talla,  Lahore,  Leia,  Multan,  Peshawur.  llie 
Panjab  has  also  districts  on  hoih  sides  of  the 
river  Sutlej,  designated  Cis-8uilej  districts  east 
of  that  river,  and  Trans-Sutlej  states  west  of  that 
riv^.  In  the  Cis-Sutlej  territory  are  the  districts 
and  towns  of  Firozpur,  Sobraon,  Kithul,  Ludi- 
ana,  and  Ambala.  The  Trans  -  Sutlej  states  are 
Hoshiaipur,  Dhatmsala,  and  SLangra. 

Panjab  is  a  largely  manufacturing  country,  the 
value  of  the  produce  from  looms  and  worktops 
being  estimated  in  1871-72  at  £4,850,000.  Their 
woouen  manufactures  are  from  the  exquisitely 
soft  fleeces  of  Rampur  and  Keman,  from  sheep 
wool,  and  from  goat  and  camel  hair.  Silk  is 
obtained  from  A^hanistan,  Yarkand,  Bokhara, 
Bengal,  and  China,  and  manufactured  at  Amritsar^ 
Lahore,  Multan,  Bahawulpur,  and  Jalandhar,  and 
the  manulaetUres  valued  at  £150,000  a-year. 

There  are  about  half  a  million  of  weavers  in 


Sialkot,    Hoshiarpur,    Amritsar,    Apibala,    and 
Jalandhar.    Kyes,  loongi,  daryai,  and  other  silk 
manufactures    are    exported    chiefly  to    Debli, 
Amritsar,  and  Peshawur;  and  kundla  and  gold 
lace  work  are  made  largely  for  local  oonsnmption 
and  for  export  to  Multan,  Rawal  Pindi,  and  Pesha- 
wur. Amntsar  town  being  the  commercial  capital 
of  the  Panjab  proper,  its  trade  is  carried  on  with 
Bokhara,  Kabul,  Kashmir,   Calcutta,   Bombay, 
Sind,  Rajputana,  the  N.W.  Provinces,  and  all  the 
principal  marts  in  the  Panjab.     Manufactures  of 
pashmina  and  silk  goods  give  employment    to 
large  numbers  of  workmen.    The  paahmina  ^oods 
are  manufactured  from  the  fine  wool  of  Tibet, 
imported  through  Kashmir,  and  4000  looms  are 
engaged  in  this  trade,  each  of  which  is  worked 
by  two  men.    The  workmen  are  all    Kashmir 
Muhammadans,  and  the  manufacture  ia  said  to 
have  been  established  since  a.d.  1840.    The  most 
valuable  articles  are  the  Kashmir  shawls.     The 
silk  manufacture  has  long  been  established  at 
Lahore,  and  has  spread  from  that  place  to  Anarit- 
Bar,  where  it  is  now  carried  on  to  about  an  eqaal 
extent. 

About  half  the  population  are  engi^ed  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  The  most  induatrioas  are 
the  Rain,  Mali,  Saini,  Lubana,  and  Jat.  The 
Rain  are  diligent,  persevering  men,  and  on  ^ood 
land  will  often  sustain  three  or  four  sncoessive 
crops  of  vegetables,  which  they  produce  largely 
m  addition  to  the  grain  crops. 
The  Mali  are  chiefly  gardeners. 
The  Saini  occupy  sub-mountain  tracts,  and  grow 
sugar-cane  largcugr.  Hieir  village  lands  are  always 
in  a  high  state  of  tillage. 

The  Lubana  or  Brinjani  are  to  be  found  on 
some  waste  lands,  and  are  careful  and  thrifty 
cultivators.  They  have  many  settlements  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ravi. 

The  Jat,  about  two  millions  in  number,  are 
conspicuous  for  their  industry,  and  the  witss 
cheerfully  work  along  with  their  husbands  in  sll 
field  labour.  They  grow  grain  largely,  and  their 
well-worked  and  well-fenced  fields  can  always  be 
distinguished  from  Ihose  of  the  Syud,  Fatfaan, 
Brinjara,  Brahman,  Gujar,  Rangar,  and  the 
Rajput,  the  last  being  the  worst,  for  he  ooosiderB 
ploughing  beneath  him,  and  will  never  hold  the 
plough  if  he  can  get  any  Chamar  or  otiier  low 
caste  man  to  do  it  for  him. 

Ab  a  rule,  the  cultivators  do  not  consome  the 
wheat  they  produce,  but  keep  it  for  sale,  and 
subsist  on  the  pulses,  barley,  and  infmor  grsina 
The  plain  districts  of  the  Panjab  greatly  re* 
semble  one  another  in  their  general  physieal 
features,  the  main  difference  consists  in  the  fact 
that  some  are  better  irrigated  than  others,  and 
that  some  include  large  tracts  of  sandy  unprodnct- 
ive  country,  like  the  desert  portion  of  Molten 
or  Muimffarnagar.  The  dunate  of  such  distncts 
is  hot  and  sultry ;  the  amount  of  rain  that  £aUs 
is  at  its  minimum,  and  cultivation  is  almoet 
entirely  dependent  on  canals  and  artificial  irri- 
gation: In  this  respect  no  doubt  these  districts 
differ  widely  from  the  rich  plains  of  the  Jalandhar 
and  Bari  Doabs,  where  not  only  do  the  great  rivras 
fertilize  the  soil,  but  the  periodical  rainy  season 
seldom  fails  to  yield  an  abundant  increase  to  the 
summer  to%n  crops  of  the  kharif.  The  cKmate 
is  in  g^n^at  characterized  by  dryness  and  warmth ; 
little  rain  falls  except  in  Ihose  parts  extending 
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aioiiff  the  base  of  the  Himalaya,  and  where  the 
•OQtE-wert  monsoon  iB  partially  felt.  The  face 
of  the  country  presents  eveiy  Tariety,  from  the 
nHMt  Iimiriant  coltiTation  to  the  most  sandy 
dflBerts,  and  the  irildest  prairies  of  grass  and 
broahwood.  A  traveller  passing  through  those 
Mms  of  ooramnnication  which  traverse  the 
Bortfaeni  tracts,  woold  imagine  the  Panjab  to  be 
the  niden  of  India ;  on  the  otiier  hand,  returning 
bgr  the  road  which  intersects  the  central  tracts, 
be  would  suppose  it  to  be  a  country  not  worth 
aanexing.  From  the  base  of  the  hills  southward, 
there  atretches  a  strip  of  country  from  50  to  80 
mtlea  bcoad,  watered  by  mountain  rivulets,  and  for 
fertility  and  Agriculture  unsurpassed  in  Northern 
Intiie^  In  their  downward  course  the  rivers 
•pread  wealth  and  fruitfulness  on  either  side,  and 
their  hanks  are  enriched  with  alluvial  deposits, 
and  fringed  with  the  finest  cultivation.  These 
teaeta,  though  unadorned  with  trees,  and  unre- 
fiered  by  any  picturesque  features,  are  studded 
with  well-peopled  villages,  are  covered  with  two 
wmving  harvests  in  the  year,  and  are  the  homes 
of  a  atordy,  industrious,  and  skilful  peasantry. 
Within  this  tract  are  situated  the  sister  capitals 
of  Lahore  and  Amritsar,  and  most  of  the  chief 
cities,  mch  as  Dinanu^r,  Buttala,  Sealkote, 
Waaiiabad,  Gujranwak,  Reunnuggur,  and  Gujerat. 

The  sloping  plain  of  the  Panjab  varies  in  eleva- 
lioB,  from  600  to  2000  feet  above  the  sea ;  Lahore 
being  but  900,  and  Jhelum  about  1600.  It  de- 
clines regularly  to  the  south-western  extremity. 
The  aoQ  of  the  doabs  is  of  varied  fertility ;  gener- 
ally, it  is  vary  sandy,  but  they  are  rendered  highly 
prodnetive  by  irrigatiDn  from  the  rivers  which 
irmwmwi  these  plains.  The  rich  and  fertile  tracts 
that  border  on  the  great  rivers  of  the  Panjab, 
extending  inland  to  the  centres  of  the  doabs  as 
Isr  aa  the  fecundating  influences  of  their  waters 
are  felt,  yiekl  annually  an  abundant  harvest  of 
giaiaa  of  aU  kinds,  and  pulse,  which  form  the 
stapie  artidea  of  food  to  the  great  majority  of 
thepopiilation. 

The  phdna  of  the  Paniab  may  be  described  as 
vast  expanses  of  alluvisLl  day  and  loam,  whose 
eiementary  constituents  must  once  have  been  the 
■une  m  now  form  the  rocks  of  the  huge  ranges 
of  moantaina  to  the  north.  The  principal  con- 
■titaeiita  that  fnroduce  a  variety  in  the  nature  of 
aoih,  and  one  which  is  very  important  in  the 
PsBJab  idand,  in  fact  the  main  distinction  of 
aoib  (apart  from  that  of  tiieir  containing  or  not 
eoBtainmg  *■  kalr,*  the  efflorescent  sa]t\  is  that 
the  soO  ia  sand^,  as  in  many  portions  of  districts 
it  Ja,  or  that  it  is  rich  loam  and  clay. 

llie  diatriets  of  Lahore,  GujranwaU,  Amritsar, 
Gvjerat,  Jalandhar,  Lndtana,  Ambala,  Dehli,  and 
Peahawur,  are  watered  districts,  whether  irrigated 
1^  canals,  wdls,  rivers,  or  abundance  of  rein,  and 
their  aoils  are  chiefly  alluvial. 

In  the  Multan,  Muxaffamagar,  Shahpur,  or 
Gvgaiia  districts,  the  soil  is  arid  and  sandy,  they 
are  not  well  watered^  and  tiie  rainfall  h  smdl. 

The  eomatry  to  the  east  of  the  Hydaspes 
(Jbdam)  is  open  and  fertile,  but  is  rugged  to 
the  west  of  inat  river,  and  sandy  towards  the 
junction  of  the  five  riven. 

PANJAH.  HiHD.  A  modd  or  drawing  of  a 
■na's  hand  with  the  fingen  extended.  A  rei»^ 
sentation  ci  this  ia  mounted  on  a  stidV  by  Shiah 

and  carried  in  procession  in  the 


Maharram  as  a  standard,  being  supposed  by  thein 
to  represent  the  hand  of  Ali,  and  the  extended 
fingers  are  said  to  symbolize  Mahomed,  Ali, 
Fatima,  Hasan,  Husain.  They  get  the  names 
of  certain  of  the  martyrs,  viz.  Panjah-i-Haidar,  or 
Paniah-i-Murtuza  Ali.  An  impression  on  paper 
of  the  ojpen  hand  is  occasionally  made  as  a  signa- 
ture. At  Amritsar,  in  March  1846,  when  Gulab 
Singh  was  formally  inaugurated  as  maharaja 
of  Juomioo,  he  exhibited  the  engagement  with 
the  lama  of  Lhassa,  drawn  out  on  his  part  in 
ydlow,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  in  red 
ink,  and  each  impressed  with  the  open  hand  of 
the  negotiators  dipped  in  either  colour,  instead  of 
a  regular  sed  or  written  signature.  The  Panjah, 
or  hand,  seems  in  use  in  Asia  as  typicd  of 
a  convent,  and  it  is  moreover  a  common  emblem 
on  the  standards  of  the  Eastern  Afghans.  Hyder 
Ali,  father  of  Tipu  Sultan,  is  said  to  have  used 
his  hand  smeared  with  ink  as  his  attestation  to 
important  documents. — Cunningham's  Sikhs. 

PAKJAM.  Tel.  A  class  of  cotton  dotha 
manufactured  in  the  south  of  India. 

PANJAY  TANOBA,  a  class  of  daves  in 
Ooorg. 

PANJERANG.  Malay.  A  tituhur  designa- 
tion of  a  native  chief. 

PANJPAI,  a  section  of  the  Iliaszai  Yusu&d 
tribe  in  part  of  the  Buner  vdley. — H.A.N,  W,F, 

PANJSHAHR,  a  populous  valley  which  affords 
a  communication  witn  Badakhshan.  It  contains 
silver  mines,  which  were  worked  by  Abul  Fad. 

PANJ-TAN,  Hy^  holy  persons  of  the  Shiah 
Muhammadans, — Mahomed,  Ali,  Fatima,  Hasaui 
and  Husain. 

PANKA  or  Ganda,  a  sect  of  Hindus,  followers  of 
Eabir,  who  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  the  weaver 
caste,  in  the  same  country  and  at  the  same  time 
as  Rd  Das,  both  being  disciples  of  Banuknand, 
and  their  doctrines  being  similar  in  many  respects. 
They  cultivate  the  land,  but  they  are  not  generally 
esteemed  as  cultivators. 

PANKHA.  Hind.  A  fan;  a  wooden  frame 
and  fringe  suspended  overhead,  whioht  when 
swung,  causes  a  movement  in  the  air.  Palm 
leaves  made  into  fans. 

PANKUI  and  Namadah  are  ooane  heavy  felts, 
used  as  blankets. 

PANKONG,  a  hike,  18,980  feet  above  the  sea, 
in  Ladakh  in  Ohinese  territory,  forty  miles  long 
and  two  to  nearly  four  miles  wide. — Drew, 

PANKTI  -  PAVANA.  This  term,  rendered 
^  taking  precedence  at  festivals,'  means  the  purifier 
of  the  row,  or  range,  or  assembly,  that  is,  Jagad-* 
dhara  says,  in  the  place  where  there  is  food, 
or,  in  other  words,  thej  were  Agra-bhojana,  the 
first  served  at  feast  He  also  quotes  a  text,  wid^ 
out  mentioning  his  authority,  to  show  that  the 
term  implies  a  Brahman  who  has  read  the  Ti^ur, 
Sama,  and  Atharava  Yedas,  and  the  word  is 
similarly  exphuned  by  Menu,  iiL  p.  184b— iSTtiuf* 

TK  ii.  p.  11. 

PAN-LOUN.  BuRM.  In  Tavoy,  a  doee-gMdned 
red  wood,  used  for  buildinff. — Dr,  Waliick 

PANNA,  a  native  state  m  Bundelkhand,  under 
a  diief,  descendant  of  Maharaja  Oh^hator  Sal. 
Its  area,  2555  square  miles,  with  a  population  in 
1875  of  188,000,  and  revenue  five  lakhs.  It  ia 
mostly  on  the  table-lands  above  the  Yindhyaii 
^ts.  North-east  of  the  town  diamonds  aie 
found. 
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PANNA.  The  standard  of  Ponna  ander  the 
Peshwa  was  called  the  Ankuai  rapee,  from  Ankus, 
the  instrument  used  by  the  mahout  to  guide 
the  elephant ;  probably  a  symbol  marked  on  the 
coin. 

PAKNAGAL,  snake-charment  in  the  Deva-loka. 

PANNAM  KALANGOO.  Tam.  The  first 
shoot  from  the  planted  palmyra  nut,  the  germ  of 
the  fatnre  tree.  The  people  of  Southern  India 
and  Ceylon  have  for  many  nundred  years  been  in 
the  habit  of  eating  this.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
common  catrot,  though  nearly  white.  It  forms  a 
great  artide  of  food  among  the  natives  for  several 
months  in  the  year ;  but  Europeans  dislike  it,  from 
its  being  very  bitter.  Recent  experiments  have 
proved  that  a  farina,  superior  to  arrow-root,  can 
be  obtained  from  it,  prepared  in  the  same* way  ; 
and  100  roots,  costing  S^d.,  yield  one  and  a  half 
to  two  pounds  of  the  flour.  In  Madras  100  cost 
l^d.  Pannam  Oli  are  leaves  of  the  palmyra  tree, 
prepared  for  writing  on.  Pannam  Pallam,  fruit 
of  the  Boraasus  flabdliformis.  Pannam  Kalloo  is 
toddy  or  palm  wine. — Simmondt^  CommL  Products, 
p.  376. 

PANNI.  Hind.  Slips  of  leather  for  gilding. 
Pannigar,  a  leather  gilder. 

PAHNI,  a  servUe  caste  of  Malabar.  The 
Panniar  of  Malabar  are  agricultural  slaves. 

PANNI AR  or  Punniar,  a  town  in  the  Maharaja 
Sindia's  dominions.  Central  India,  in  lat.  26°  6' 
12"  N.,  and  long.  78**  2'  2"  E.,  12  miles  west  of 
Gwalior.  On  &e  29th  December  1843,  on  a 
rising  of  the  Gwalior  army,  the  British  Indian 
anny,  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  defeated  them,  and 
took  24  guns. 

PANOON,  a  large  tree  of  Lucknow,  grows 
spontaneously  in  the  Terai ;  its  timber  is  used 
for  beams,  etc — Cal.  Cat  £!r.,  1862. 
.  PANORAMA.  Panoramic  representations  of 
bdiy  pkMses  are  common  in  India,  in  the  form  of 
long  rolls  fixed  against  a  wall  in  compartments. 
Scenes  from  the  Mahabharata  and  Ramayana,  in 
illuminated  and  embellishedportable  scrolls,  are 
very  frequent ;  also,  in  the  Western  Provinces  of 
India,  to  meet  with  a  kind  of  fresco-painting  is 
common  upon  the  walls  of  gardens  or  enclosures 
of  tanks,  respreeenting  mythological  or  historical 
subjects. 

PAN-PATRA  HDn>.  A  cup,  often  seen 
figured  in  the  hand  of  the  goddess  Devi,  or 
Bhawani,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  receiving 
the  blood  of  victims. 

PAN-SAIjA,  a  ceil  iil  a  Hindu  temple  or  in  a 
Buddhist  pagoda,  for  the  residence  of  the  priests. 

PAN  SAM  are  Chinese  words  of  salutation  by 
a  visitor,  meaning,  I  respectfully  request  per- 
mission to  kneel  and  knock  the  head. 

PANSARL    Hind.    A  drug- vendor. 

PAK8EE,  a  Muhammadan  tribe  or  sect  in 
Yunnan,  who  about  a.d.  1862  rebelled  against 
the  Chinese  authorities.  In  a.d.  1863  their  own 
numbers  were  not  over  twenty  thousand,  but 
their  forces  soon  rose  to  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand,  among  whom  were  Chinese,  Shans,  and 
a  few  Ka-khyen.  hi  any  place  tiiat  resisted  after 
taking,  the  old  and  the  aaults  were  slain  whole- 
sale, the  young  men  made  Musalmans  or  slaves, 
the  voung  women  only  had  death  exchanged  for 
the  harem.  The  whole  of  Yunnan  fell  into  their 
haodfl^  and  the  Shan  states  belonging  to  it 
accepted  their  suzerainty,  but  they  exasp^ated 


their  Shan  subjects  into  open  hostility.  Their: 
head  or  king  was  called  Tuwinain,  and  resided  at 
Tali.  The  Ayebeiog  Bochup  was  the  Geperal 
and  Commissioner  in  1863 ;  he  conducted  hostilitifiB 
against  an  army  of  Chinese,  under  Leesitagli  or 
Ooguanhan,  in  the  Nalukan  mountains,  between 
Mainla  or  Kaiugai  and  the  Pansee  post  Mopu,  two 
days  from  Momiru.  The  Commissioner  of  Momim 
was  Sophusyanjin.  The  Pansee  seem  the  Pantbay 
tribe,  q.v.     The  Chinese  put  down  the  rebellion. 

PA^SERI,  from  five,  and  Ser,  a  wei^t  or 
measure  of  five  seers. 

PANSH-AGNI.  Hind.  In  Hinduism,  five 
fires, — that  is,  one  towards  each  cardinal  point, 
close  to  the  devotee,  with  the  sun,  on  wfaieh  he 
constantly  looks,  over  his  head;  standing  with 
uplifted  arm,  without  aid  or  suf^ort,  day  and 
night,  feeding  on  air,  immoveable,  on  his  right  toe, 
upon  the  afflicted  earth,  etc. 

PANSHEN  ERDENI,  Lama,  resides  at  Tasfai- 
lumbo,  eight  days'  journey  to  the  west  of  Lhaawa. 

PAN  SOOPAREE.  Hind.  From  Pan,  betel 
leaf,  and  Sooparee,  areca-nut.  In  India  the  handing 
round  of  these  to  visitors  is  a  ceremonial  equiva- 
lent to  the  English  custom  of  cake  and  wine.  On 
taking  leave,  the  ceremonial  is  various.  With 
the  nawabs  of  the  Camatic,  the  nawab  would  put 
a  little  atr  on  the  visitor's  handkerchief,  then 
sprinkle  it  with  rose-water,  then  present  a  rooe- 
bouquet,  then  a  bheri  of  pan  sooparee,  and,  80S« 
pending  a  garland  of  jasmine  round  the  neck, 
shook  hands  and  dismissed  the  visitor.  At  the 
palaces  in  Hyderabad  of  the  nobles  Yikar-ul- 
Umra,  Sbams-ul-Umra,  and  Sir  Salar  Jung,  the 
host  accompanied  the  guest  to  the  door,  and  ihen 
presented  one  or  more  little  phials  with  rose-atlar. 

PANSWAH  or  Panshway  or  Pansi.  Hind.  A 
small  boat  attached  to  a  budgerow,  used  on  the 
Ganges  and  Hooglv  rivers,  with  an  awning  of 
matting  and  thatch  over  the  stem.  It  is  a 
passenger  and  goods  boat,  is  usually  rowed  by 
two  or  four  men,  but  carries  a  mast  and  two  sailsL 

PANT  or  Punt,  amongst  the  Mahrattas  an  ofi&cer 
of  the  state ;  in  the  times  of  the  Peahwaa,  Pant- 
Pratinidhi  meaning  representation  of  the  raja, 
•  fi  vic6rov 

PANT^NUS,  a  Christian  misaionaiy  who 
penetrated  into  India  in  the  2d  century.  He 
foimd  and  broi^ht  to  Alexandria,  on  his  retoni, 
a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  whkh 
had  apparently  been  taken  there  by  the  apostle 
Bartholomew. — Indian  Antiquary^  October  187S. 

PANTHAY,  a  Muhammadan  sect  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Yunnan,  in  the  south-west  oi  China.  It 
is  a  colloquial  corruption  from  Puthee,  which 
distinguishes  Muhammadans  from  other  religions 
in  Burma.  The  Burmese  call  them  QomM, 
meaning  a  foreigner.  Mr.  J.  W.  S.  Wylie 
erroneously  conjectured  it  to  be  the  same  as  Hoai- 
Hoai,  the  term  applied  by  tiie  Chinese  to  all 
Muhammadans,  Hoai  (Muhammadan)  xse  (inde- 
pendent). Hoai-zse  means  Muhammadans  inde- 
pendent of  Chinese  authority.  In  1855  they  estab- 
lished their  independence  m  Yunnan,  but  for  a 
few  years  only.  In  1872  they  sent  an  embassy 
to  England.  They  are  a  tall,  strongly-built,  fair- 
skinned  race,  wiUi  a  type  of  face  differing  dis- 
tinotl^  from  the  Chinese.  They  are  keen  traders, 
very  mdustrious  and  enterprising. — F^tche  in  Jk 
As,  So.  Jour.,  1867., 

PAN   THEET   YA,  also  Let  touk,  Bukm.? 
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Fill  rift  Koxbmghiana,  Wight.  In  Tayoy«  a  good, 
vldte,  rough  wood,  niefol  for  bo«t  -  baUdmg. 
Viftteria  huMseokta?— ^.  WaUich. 

PAMTil£R,  feopard  or  pard  of  the  E.  Indiea ; 
Felia  nudus,  Linn.    See  Felid». 

PAMTHI.  Hind.  The  follower  of  any  Hindu 
rdigHMia  sect,  as  Aghora  Panthi,  Kabir  PanihL 

PANTHOiX>PS  HODGSONU,  ihe  soub  or 
Tibetan  antelope.  It  rarely  comes  so  far  soath 
M  Tooikce  Lake ;  ita  farourite  haanta  are  among 
ttie  lofty  rangea  northwards ;  it  is  met  with  in 
herdsw  It  has  two  slit-like  openings  in  the  groin, 
fomiiiig  poaches  of  a  sise  a^ble  of  containing 
the  denched  fist  They  are  strange  appendages, 
and,  Ifte  the  infra-orbital  openings,  their  uses  are 
aoi  apparentb— -ildiciiiw. 

PANTULU  is  the  title  of  all  Yapari  Brahmans, 
and  is  given  to  Teling  schoolmasterB.  It  is  deriyed 
from  Pandit,  a  learned  man. 

PAMTUN.     Malay.     Four  lines  of   poetry. 

PANUBUR,  in  the  Aru  Islands,  k  a  basket 
messnie  which  may  contain  half  a  pikuL 

PANWAK-SHADI.  Hind.  Amongst  Hindus 
in  Bngsl,  a  kind  of  marriage  of  a  female  slave  to 
a  Bosrinal  or  vagrant  busied,  who  for  a  small 
payment  will  agree  to  wed  any  number  of  women. 
Uohabitalion  rarely  follows ;  and  the  object  of  the 
amngement  is  to  proTide  a  putative  father  for 
any  ^^iU  the  woman  mav  bear,  by  whomsoever 
begotten,  and  which  then  became  the  property  of 
the  owner  of  the  female  slave. 

PANYALA.  Beno.  In  Behar,  the  small  leaves 
and  dioots  of  the  Flaconrtia  cataphracta,  which 
leaemble  rhubarb  in  flavour,  ana  are  used  as 
gentle  astringents — SimmatM'  Diet. 

PAO.  L^CHA.  This  is  a  laige  bamboo,  the 
pnvailing  plant  near  the  base  of  the  Sikkim 
vaUeya;  it  attains  a  height  of  40  to  60  feet,  and 
tbe  cahna  average  in  thickness  the  human  thigh ; 
it  is  unarmed,  deep-green  or  purplish,  and  used 
•0  a  large  water  veateL  Besides  this  there  are 
nearlr  a  dooen  kindi  of  bamboo  known  to  the 
Lepdaa.  Two  necies  of  hill  bamboo,  'Payong' 
and  *  Pracmg '  of  the  Lepcha,  replace  the  '  Pao  * 
of  the  foot  ef  the  hills.  The  former  flowers 
abnndanily,  the  culms,  20  feet  high,  being  wholly 
a  diffoae  panicle  of  inflorescence.  The  *rraong' 
bears  a  roond  head  of  flowers  at  the  apex  oi  we 
lofty  bnnobea. 

PAO.  Hind.  A  quarter.  Paola,  quarter  of  a 
ranee.  Paona  or  Pona,  a  quarter ;  wnen  placed 
bclflve  another  number,  as  Pon-do,  or  Pona-tin, 
it  inrans  a  quarter  less  two  or  three,  t.e.  1}  or  2}. 

PAO-KIA.  Chin.  Takers  of  a  census.  The 
ofieial  word  used  in  thoChinese  census  is  Yen-hu, 
literally  fii«s-doois.  Persons  called  Pao-kia,  or 
chkis  of  ten  flM,  are  appointed  to  collect  the 
nunlMrs  of  their  tithing. — Yvky  Cathay^  1 117. 

PA0PA-D0UN6,  an  isolated  mountain  in 
Burma,  which  tbe  Burmese  regard  with  some  super- 
atitaoos  dread.  Theysay  it  is  impossible  to  ascend 
it|  and  describe  it  as  the  dwelhng-pkoe  of  Nats 
and  BOoa.— Faie,  p.  27. 

PAOBEE,  the  afil  station  of  British  Garhwal, 
is  6288  feet  above  the  level  oi  the  sea. 

PAPA.    Til.    An  ancient  term  for  a  snake. 

PAPA,  a  nvh  of  the  Society  Islands  with 
whidi  the  finer  mats  are  made. 

PAPAHA.    Hind.    An  insect  which  attacks 


PAPAIA-OMU  or  Aieoi  of  the  Society  IsUnds, 
strolling-players,  who  act  their  diama  or  Aarau. 
Papa-Nayu  (Phani  -  Pati),  the  dragon  -  king. —« 
Montyomeryy  p.  94. 

PAPAR.  Hind.  A  kind  of  biscuit.  Papargar, 
a  maker  of  the  pi^par.  This  is  the  Pappadsm 
of  the  English. 

PAPAVERACEJi:.  Jusn.  The  poppy  tribe  of 
plants,  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  rarely  under- 
shrubs,  with  a  miJky  juice,  species  of  which  may 
be  thus  shown : — 

Papaver  lomiiiferam,  i>.,  More*.  Egypt,  B.  Indies. 
Var,  (a^  •Ibam,  flowers  and  seeds  white. 
(6)  nigrum,  flowers  purple,  seeds  black. 
P.  Penicum,  Lindl,y  Persia. 
P.  amoenum,  LindL^^.  India. 
P.  glabrum,  Boyle,  Himalaya. 
Argemone  Mexicana,  Linn,.,  all  India. 

PAPAVER  SOMNIFERUM.    Limu     Poppy. 
Var.  (a)  with  white  seed.    |  far,  (h)  with  black  seed. 


Khash  kash  aswad,  Arab. 
Pasto,  ....  Beno. 
Mukon,  ....  Or. 
Koknar,  Poet,    .     Hind. 


Banga-pion,   .    .  Malay, 
Bunga  madat,    .        „ 
Khash'khasb,KQnar,PKBS. 

Ofaosa Sanbk. 

Kasakasa, .    .  Tam.,  Txl. 

• 

This  yery  important  plant,  one  of  the  Papa- 
yeracese,  a  natiye  of  the  south  of  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor,  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and 
was  cultiyated  at  yery  early  periods  on  account 
of  its  seeds.  (Theoph.  lib.  ix.  cap.  xiil  mI. 
BodflBus  and  Staple,  p.  1097.)  Some  authors 
haye  been  of  opmion  that  it  is  the  ftiiKitw  of 
Diosoorides,  and  that  the  kind  with  black  seeds 
was  called  «ly^m,  and  that  wit^  white  seeds 
9/Kf^of ;  and  that  it  is  the  juice  of  this  plant 
which  Hippocrates  recommends  under  the  name 
of  ^ToV  ^ffjMvof,  or  juice  of  the  poppy.  Pliny 
(xx.  c.  18)  uses  opium  to  express  the  inspis- 
sated juice  of  the  poppy.  Sprengel,  in  his  Hist. 
Rei  Herb.  L  p.  176,  quotes  Diosc.  lib.  iy.  c 
65,  as  referring  to  Papayer  somniferum,  and  to 
P.  Rhoeas ;  but  in  his  edition  of  that  anthor  (iL 
p.  600)  he  mentions  only  the  latter  plant ;  hence 
we  may  infer  that  he  conceiyes  the  former  to 
haye  been  unknown,  as  he  nowhere  else  mositions 
it  It  was  early  cultiyated  in  Egypt,  in  India, 
Persia,  and!  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  in  some  narts 
of  Europe..  The  garden  poppy  is  probably  a 
natiye  of  Persia.  The  dark  red-flowered  and 
blaek-seeded  was  called  by  Gmelin,  P.  scminifBmm ; 
and  the  white-flowered  with  white  see^  P.  offici- 
nale. It  is  cultiyated  in  Turicey,  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  Persia,  India,  and  China,  on  account  of 
its  mspissated  juice,  the  opium  of  commerce. 
The  oultiyation  of  the  poppy  is  yery  simple^ 
though  the  weedinff  requires  care,  and  the  plants 
must  not  be  crowded  too  much  together.  They 
are  csiefully  watered  and  manured,  the  watering 
being  more  copious  as  the  period  of  flowering 
M^pioaches,  and  until  the  capsules  are  half -grown. 
Tne  capsules  are  employed  in  medicine  ror  tfa« 
preparation  of  a  sedatiye  decoction  and  sympf 
much  used  for  children.  They  are  deyoid  of 
odour,  of  slightly  bitter  taste.  If  collected  before 
the  concrete  juice  is  remoyed,  the  capsules  contain 
a  minute  portion  of  all  the  actiye  principles  of 
opium ;  for  medicinal  purposes  those  shoukl  be 
rejected  which  are  marked  with  longitodinal  and 
parallel  eats  resulting  from  theleztraetion  of  opium* 
An  infusion  of  poppy  heads  in  cold  water  should 
strike  a  red  colour  with  permuriate  of  iron. 

Poppy  seeds  yield  by  e^qpressian  66  per  cent  of 
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a  bland  and  very  valuable  oil,  of  a  pale  golden 
ooloor,  fluid  to  within  10  degrees  of  the  fraeadng 
point  of  water,  sp.  gr.  *9d9 ;  it  dries  easily,  is 
inodorous,  of  agreeable  flarour,  is  partially  soluble 
(8  in  1000)  in  alcohol,  dissolyes  the  oxides  of 
lead.  For  all  pharmaceutical  purposes,  this  oil 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  oliye  employed  in  Euro- 
pean pharmacy.  About  80,164  tons  of  poppy 
seeds,  value  Ra.  39,04,066,  are  annually  exported 
from  India,  chiefly  to  France  and  Britain. 
Opium  is  an  important  article  of  oommeroe,  and 
is  extensively  used  in  medicine  and  as  a  luxury. 

PAPAW  TREE,  the  Garica  papaya,  the  Bati 
of  the  Malays,  is  not  the  pawpaw  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  Porcelia  triloba,  but  is  the  pawpaw 
of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  one  of 
the  Papayaceas.  Europeans  call  it  papaya,  from 
the  Portuguese  papayo,  and  by  the  Portuguese  it 
was  probably  introduced  into  India.  The  fruit 
resembles  a  melon  in  appearance,  and  often  tastes 
iio  better  than  a  good  English  turnip.  It  is  eaten 
raw,  also  after  being  cooked.  The  leaves  have 
saponaceous  properties,  and  are  used  in  tropcal 
America  in  the  ^bsence  of  soap.  Both  leaves  and 
fruit  act  in  a  hitherto  unexplained  way  upon  the 
animal  fibre,  and  make  the  toughest  meat  tender, 
if  either  boiled  with  portions  of  them,  or  even 
wrapped  up  in  the  leaves,  or  if  fowls  be  fed  on 
the  seeds.  The  seeds  have  a  mustard-like  pim- 
gency,  and  are  an  efficient  vermifuge. — Mason ; 
WiUiams;  Seeman.    * 

PAPOONDAH.  Throueh  a  pass  in  the  gneiss 
mountain  of  Papcondah,  l£e  Kistna  river  enters 
the  plains  of  the  eastern  coast.  In  this  district 
the  sandstone  re-appears,  at  an  elevation  little 
above  that  of  the  sea,  but  basaltic  hills,  several 
hundred  feet  in  height,  in  which  marine  fossils 
have  been  disooverMl,  exist  almost  within  tiie 
delta  formed  hr  its  sediment 

PAPENBERG,  an  island  of  Japan,  notorious 
as  the  spot  where  many  Portuguese  and  Japanese 
Christians  were  barbarously  martyred. — Hodgson^s 
Naga$ald^  p.  38. 

PAPER. 

Wank ,  KartAs,  Ab.  ,  Tam. 
Papir,  •  (  *  .  .  Dan. 
Papier^ .  .  .  Fb.,  Gbb. 
Carta,  Charta,   .  It.,  Lat. 

Paper  of  various  qualities  is  made  throughout 
all  l^e  countaries  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia, 
and  is  used  for  writiDg  on  and  for  many  economic 
purposes  in  all  parts  of  British  India,  Further 
India,  China,  and  Japan.      In  Western  India, 

Siper  is  made  at  Ahmadabad,  Surat,  Dharwar, 
olhapur,  and  Aurangabad ;  that  made  at  Aurang- 
abad  bears  the  palm  as  to  fineness  and  gloss, 
henoe  the  demand  for  it  in  native  courts  of 
India,  to  engross  sunnuds,  deeds,  and  other  such 
documents ;  and  the  Bahadur  khani  and  Madhagari 
paper  of  Dowlatabad  are  famed.  For  courtly  use 
grains  of  gold-leaf  are  mixed  with  the  pulp,  and 
thus  become  spread  over  the  surface  of  tiie  p^per, 
called  Alshani  Kaffhaz.  Chhia,  up  to  the  year 
IMOy  largely  snpfmed  India  with  paper ;  and 
there  are  now,  18^,  in  British  India,  many  small 
estaUiahments  making  inferior  papers,  with  five 
or  n±  worked  hf  steam.  But  after  the  middle  of 
the  19th  oentory,  paper  lor  the  writing  and  print- 
ing vurpoBeB  of  Europeans,  and  also,  too,  of  most 
of  the  natives,  was  au  imported  into  India  from 
nraneaandQMtBntMn.  Muhammadiiift  flftd  the 
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Hindus  in  India,  who  use  an  Indian  ink,  still  laigel^i 
write  on  a  glazed  paper,  the  manufacture  of  Indi^' 
The  British  Indian  Gbvemment,  during  Sir  Chailei 
Wood^  (Lord  Halifax)  position  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  ordered  all  suppHes  to  be  puitduMed 
in  Great  Britain,  and  that  order  tibrew  back  many 
trades  and  caused  great  financial  losses  to  the 
Indian  Government    The  manufacture  of  paper 
as  a  writing  material  was  a  comparatively  lata 
discovery.     A  jpaper  was   manumctured    at   a 
remote  period  m  Egypt  from  the  papyms  or 
paper-reed,  a  plant  growing  freely  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.    A  manufacture  of  paper  from  the 
bark  of  trees  and  other  substances  existed  also  ia 
China  from  a  very  early  date;  but  among  Hie 
nations  of  antiquity,  before  the  introduction  of 
paper,  such  substitutes  were  used  as  lead,  copper, 
brass,  bricks,  xslay,  and  stone,  on  which  national 
edicts  and  recor(is  were  written  or  eograved ;  or 
tablets  of  metal,  wood,  wax,  and  ivory,  skins  of 
fishes,  iutestines  of  serpents,  backs  of  tortoises, 
bones  of  animals,  and  the  inner  bark  and  leaves  of 
trees  for  ordinary  purposes.     Indeed,  there  are 
but  few  sorts  of  plants  that  have  not  been  used 
for  making  paper  and  books,  and  henoe  have 
arisen   the   terms   biblos,  codex,  liber,  folium, 
tabula,  tillura,  philura,  scheda,  patta,  etc.,  which 
express  the  several  parts  of  the  planto  that  were 
written  on.    The  use  of  these  was  greatly  discon- 
tinued after  the  invention  of  papyrus  and  parch- 
ment,  but  they  are  still  used  in  many  parte  of  the 
world.    The  Egyptian  papyrus  was  made  by  lay- 
ing thin  plates  of  bark,  taken  from  the  ndddle  of 
the  paper-rush,  side  by  Bid«,  but  close  together, 
on  a  hud  smooth  table ;  other  pieces  of  the  same 
size  and  thinness  were  then  laid  across  the  first  at 
right  angles ;  the  whole  was  moistened  with  the 
water  of  the  Nile,  which  was  supposed  to  hav« 
some  agglutinathig  property  (though  this  probably 
resided  in  the  plant  itself),  and  pressure  was  then 
applied  for  a  certain  number  of  hours,    llius  a 
sheet  of  naper  was  formed  which  required  no 
other  fimshing  than  rubbing  and  polishing  with  a 
smooth  stone,  or  with  a  solid  glass  hemisphereif 
and  drying  in  the  sun.    This  very  simple  proeeai 
was  rather  a  preparation  of  a  natural  paper  than 
a  manufacture,  property  so  called,  and  is  praotised 
to  the  present  day  in  Nepal,  Chinese  TaHaty, 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  with  liie 
inner  barks  of  the  paper  mulberry,  for  making 
clothing  and  paper  materials. 

Tus  or  Tuz  is  a  birch  bark  upon  whidi,  in 
addition  to  leather,  we  learn  that  the  aadent 
Persians  wrote,  and  it  seems  also  to  have  been 
anciently  used  in  North  India.  In  Hiwen  Thsuig's 
time  (A.D.  629-645),  the  ear]j  Buddhist  soriptura 
of  Easyapa's  coun<nl  were  written  on  tiie  leaves  of 
tike  Tala  and  other  palms,  whioli  are  still  lai^iely 
used  in  all  Southern  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  and 
Siam,  for  account  keeping,  reoords,  and  books; 
and  it  is  traditionally  reoodpded  that  many  of  the 
writings  of  Mahomed  were  on  the  blado-bones  ol 
sheep. 

The  Chinese,  however,  affirm  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  they  discoveied 
the  means  of  manufaoturing  paper  £rom  pulp* 
Before  that  hivention  they  used  to  imnribe 
written  ohaiacters  on  strips  of  bamboo,  or 
sheeto  of  metal,  using  a  style  or  pen  of  iro« 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  characters;  and 
before  their  art  of  paper-making  had  arrived  at 
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,  they  wrote  opcrn  white  silk  or  cotton 
lith  a  bunboo  pen,  which  was  found  more  con* 
iHuent  thui  wTiting  either  on  strips  of  bamboo 
|»  aheefcs  of  nietaL»  as  the  silk  or  linen  could  be 
hided  into  a  small  compass. 

Ancientiy,  in  China,  bamboo  leares  scorched 

bofocB  a  flune  were  also  need  to  write  upon,  and 

baaaboos  eootribnte  largely  to  the  manuf actore  of 

Nw  finished  article  of  the  present  day.    In  the 

limeB  of  the  Win  and  Han  monarchs,  cokmred 

Ihroads  of  nlk  were  used  to  record  events,  and 

Mie  Chinese  written  chaiacter  in  constant  use  still 

lateins  the  radical  for  silk.     In  the  reign  of  the 

Mmn  emperor  Uo-ti,  the  bark  of  certain  trees  came 

mto  me«  being  boiled  to  a  pulp,  along  with  silk, 

old  fialuDg  nets,  and  hemp  fibres,  to  make  a 

paper  which  came  into  general  use.    Then,  as 

•ow,    tJie   materials    employed   varied   greatly 

aeoixdin^  to  the  locality.     The  use  of  printing- 

blodkB  in  China,  in  the  6th  century  after  Christ, 

led  to  the  eztensLTe  making  of  paper,  in  which 

ifae  Ghineae  have  ever  since  continued  to  excel 

Tbe  deUcaMsy  of  their  best  proof -paper,  forming 

Ike  origimJ  *  India-prod  ^  oi  former  days,  the 

deganoe,  eheapness,  and   general  use  of  their 

commonest  stationery  materials,  are  amongst  the 

BioBi  satJsfactory  proofs  of  their  civflisation.    So 

early  aa  the  year  900  aj>.,  three  kinds  of  paper 

were  prodooMi  in  Jiqfwn,  viz.  Ma-shi  from  hempen 

TBg  pulp ;  Hi-shi  from  the  gam-pi  (Wickstrcemia 

cane»eens)and  other  plants;  andKo-ka-shi  made 

horn  Ko-ao  (Broosaonetia  papyrifera),  which  is 

like  that  now  in  use  in  Japan,  and  it  is  also  made 

there  from  the  Edgeworthia  papyrifera. 

The  maaalacture  of  the  Chinese  extended  to 
the  T**a^*"g  of  sheets  of  paper  from  old  rags,  silk, 
hemp^  and  eotton,  and  has  been  supposed  to  have 
been  the  somoe  whenee  the  Arabs  obtained  their 
kno«led|ne  of  paper-making.  The  latter  people 
mdcwbtodly  introdaeed  into  Europe,  in  the  earlier 
half  of  tiiie  12th  century,  the  art  of  making  paper 
from  cotton,  and  established  a  paper  mani&ctory 
ia  Spaon.  In  1150,  the  paper  of  Xativa,  an 
aneietti  city  of  Valencia,  had  become  famous,  and 
vas  enported  to  the  east  and  west;  and  when 
some  Uhnatian  laboorers  obtained  the  manage* 
sMai  of  the  mills  of  Valencia  and  Toledo,  the 
difeent  pcoecams  of  the  manufacture  were 
greaily  imfvoved.  Cotton  paper  became  general 
at  ttie  dose  ol  the  12th  and  beginning  of  the  ISih 
eentnaaa,  bat  in  the  14th  century  it  was  almost 
astiveiy  aiqwneded  by  paper  made  of  hempen  and 
Iben  rags.  1^  p^pci'  made  of  cotton  was  found 
ftoi  to  poaseai  sufficient  strength  or  solidity  for 
■aoy  pQiposes;  a  very  strong  paper  was  there- 
fore made  of  the  above  substances,  not  weakened 
by  bieaehing,  according  to  the  present  mode, 
vhiefa,  by  removing  the  natural  gum,  impairs  the 
MvHigth  of  the  vesetable  fibre.  Some  of  these 
old  pspen,  from  having  been  well  sized  with 
pjsnnfl.  are  said  topoasess  their  original  qualities 
eran  to  this  day.  The  manufacture  oi  paper  from 
Iben  rags  b^nune  general  in  EngUmd,  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain  in  the  14th  oentory.  The  first 
Qenaan  pi^cr-mill  was  establisfaed  at  Nuremberg 
ia  1990l  English  manuscripts  on  linen  paper 
Aile  aa  early  as  1840.  It  was  made  in  England 
AJ>.  1260,  and  ia  the  Bartokmmus  of  Wynkyn  de 
Woide  (1496)  it  is  stated  that  naper  of  a  superior 
kind  wM  BMde lor  that  wcn^  by  John  Tate,  jun., 
at  his  milk  in  Stevenage,  Hertfordshire,    In  1770, 


the  manufacture  of  fine  paper  was  established  at 
Maidstone,  in  Kent,  by  a  celebrated  maker,  J« 
Whatman,  who  had  worked  as  a  journeyman  in 
some  of  the  principal  paper-miUson  the  Continents 
Not  long  before  this,  wove  moulds  had  been 
invented  by  BaskerviUe,  to  obviate  the  usual 
roughness  of  laid  paper,  and  these,  attracting 
attention  in  France,  led  to  the  improvements 
which  characterized  the  vellum  paper  of  that 
period.  Holland,  too,  contributed  its  i^re  to 
the  advancement  of  this  manufacture,  by  inventing 
cylinders  with  steel  blades  for  tearing  the  rags, 
and  thus  facilitating  their  conversion  into  pulp, 
which  by  the  old  method  of  stampers  only,  was  a 
very  slow  and  defective  procesa  In  1799,  the 
first  attempt  to  produce  paper  in  an  endless  web 
was  made  in  France  by  a  workman  in  the  employ 
of  M.  Didot  The  mvention  was  brought  to 
England  by  M.  Didot  in  1801,  and  made  the  sub- 
ject of  patents,  which  in  1804  were  assigned  to 
the  Messrs.  Fourdrinier.  The  invention  was  per* 
fected  at  Tewin  Water,  in  Hertfordshire,  at  a  oost 
of  £60,000.  Their  patent  right  was,  however, 
invaded,  and  they  lost  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  due  to  them  from  the  imperial  treasury  of 
Russia,  though,  to  enforce  his  claim,  Henry  Four- 
drinier, at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  with  his 
daughter,  made  a  special  journey  to  St  Peters- 
burg. The  Fourdxiniers  then  petitioned  the 
British  Government,  the  revenue  having  benefited 
half  a  million  a-year  by  their  inventions,  when 
their  daim  was  meanly  recognised  by  a  parlia- 
mentary vote  of  £7000;  on  which  the  paper- 
makers  resolved  to  purchase  by  subscription 
annuitios  for  the  soiriving  patentee  and  his  two 
daughteta ;  but  ere  this  was  done  tiie  fath^  died« 
in  his  eighty-ninth  year,  and  his  two  surviving 
daughters  received  small  pensions  from  the 
Crown. 

The  subject  of  water-marks  assists  in  elucidating 
the  history  of  paper-making,  and  the  mark  of  the 
manufacturer  haa  often  been  fonnd  of  use  in 
detecting  literary  forgeries  and  frauds  in  the 
falsification  of  accounts.  One  of  the  oldest  waters 
marks  in  existence  is  an  open  hand,  whose  middle 
finger  is  connected  by  a  straight  line  or  stem 
witih  a  star.  This  appears  on  a  sheet  ol  paper  of 
the  manufacture  of  Flanders,  which  at  that  time 
supplied  all  the  paper  needed  for  the  ccHrespond- 
ence  of  England.  Upon  a  sheet  of  paper  ia 
written  a  letter,  preserved  in  one  of  the  museums 
at  Yenioe,  which  was  addressed  to  Francesco 
CapeUo,  by  king  Henry  vii.,  from  '  our  manor  of 
Woodstock,'  on  the  dOth  of  July  1502.  Mr. 
Herring,  however,  states  its  introduction  at  1580^ 
adding  that  it  gave  the  name  to  'hand 'paper. 
Note-paper  once  bore  a  tankard,  but  it  hacT smce 
the  royal  arms  in  a  shield  without  motto  or 
supporters.  Post  was  marked  with  a  postman's 
horn  in  a  shield  with  a  crown;  Copy  had  a 
fieur-de-lvB  only ;  demy  and  several  huget  BortB« 
a  fleur-de-lys  in  a  crowned  i^ield;  rojral,  a 
shield  with  a  bend  sinister,  and  a  fleur^e-lys  for 
orest.  Mr.  Herring  traced  the  term  cap  to  the 
jockey  cap,  or  something  like  it,  in  use  when  the 
fiflst  edition  of  Shakespeare  was  printed.  The  date 
given  to  foolscap  m  the  Archieologia  xii  is 
1661,  and  the  tzaditional  story  related  of  ita 
origin  is  that,  when  Charles  i.  found  his  revenuea 
short,  he  granted  oertain  privileges,  amounting  tp 
monopoliM^  and  among  these  was  the  mamilaetuv^ 
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of  paper,  the  exclusive  right  of  which  was  sold  to 
certain  parties,  who  grew  rich  and  enriched  the 
Government  at  the  expense  of  those  who  were 
obliged  to  ase  paper.    At  this  time  all  English 

gaper  bore  in  water-marks  the  roval  arms.  The 
Parliament  under  Gromwdl  made  jests  of  this 
law  in  every  conceivable  manner,  and,  among 
other  indignities  to  the  memory  of  Charles,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  royal  aims  be  removed  from  the 
paper,  and  the  fool's  cap  and  bells  substituted. 
These  were  also  removed  when  the  Rump  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued ;  but  paper  of  the  size  of  the 
Parliament's  journals  still  Dears  the  name  of 
^foolscap.' 

Mr.  Herring  relates  that  the  practice  of  blueing 
the  paper-pulp  had  its  origin  in  an  accidental 
circumstance.  About  the  year  1790,  at  a  paper- 
mill  belonging  to  Mr.  Butt^ishaw,  his  wife  was 
superintending  the  washing  of  some  fine  linen, 
when  accidentally  she  dropped  her  bag  of  powder- 
blue  into  some  pulp  in  a  forward  state  of  prepara- 
tion, with  which  the  blue  rapidly  incorporated. 
On  Mr.  Buttenshaw's  inquiring  what  had  imparted 
the  peculiar  colour  to  the  pulp,  his  wife,  presuming 
that  no  great  damage  was  done,  took  courage,  and 
confessed  the  accident,  for  which  she  was  after- 
wards rewarded  by  her  husband,  who,  by  intro- 
ducing to  the  London  market  the  improved  blue 
Gske,  obtained  for  it  an  advance  of  four  shillings 
per  bundle. 

In  paper-making  by  machinery,  the  pulp  is  first 
made  to  flow  from  the  vat  upon  a  wire  frame  or 
sifter,  which  moves  rapidly  up  and  down.  Having 
passed  through  the  after,  the  pulp  flows  over  a 
ledge  in  a  r^ilar  and  even  stream,  and  is  received 
upon  an  endless  web  of  wire-gauze,  which  moves 
forward  with  a  shaking  motion  from  side  to  side, 
assisting  to  spread  the  jralp  evenly,  and  allowing  the 
water  to  pass  through  the  wire,  by  which  means 
the  pulp  solidifies  as  it  advances.  Before  the 
pulp  quns  the  plane  of  the  wire,  it  is  pressed  by 
a  roller  covered  with  felt,  and  is  then  taken  up  by 
an  endless  web  of  felt,  which,  gradually  moving 
lorward,  absorbs  a  further  portion  of  the  moisture. 
It  is  again  [nressed  between  rollers,  and,  after  being 
passed  over  cylinders  heated  by  steam,  it  is  cut 
Dy  machinery  into  sheets.  Thus  in  two  or  three 
minutes,  the  pulp,  which  is  introduced  upon  the 
web  at  one  extremity  of  the  machine,  is  delivered 
at  the  other  in  the  state  of  perfect  paper.  By 
this  process  25  square  feet  can  be  made  in  one 
minute,  or  15,000  square  feet  in  a  working  day  of 
ten  hoars. 

Paper  can  be  made  from  multitudinous  vege- 
table substances,  but  only  profitably  from  a 
few.  It  is  manufactured  in  Onina  from  various 
materials,  each  province  or  district  having  its 
own  peculiar  manufacture.  In  that  country. 
Ho-ohi  is  rice -straw  paper  used  for  eacrifidal 
burnings.  Pi-tsze  is  the  mulberry  bark  paper, 
whidi  has  been  long  used  in  the  Hankow  Mission 
Hospital  as  a  substitute  for  lint  and  old  rag.  It 
comes  from  Wu-chang-fu  and  Yun-yang-fu  in 
Hu-peh.  Wan-tsai  hien,  Fung-sin  hien,  and  Lin*> 
cfaang  hien,  all  in  Eiang-si,  niake  a  paper,  called 
Piau-sin,  used  for  packing.  Liu-yang  hien,  in 
Hunan,  also  supplies  this  article.  Hwa-tsien 
paper  from  Fuh-kien  and  Sin-changhien  (Kiang-si) 
IS  a  rough  paper  for  packing  up  drugs  in.  Hwang- 
pian  paper,  made  in  Kwang-sin-fu  (Kiang-si)  is 
the  same  as  the  Ho-chi,  iis^  in  burning  for  the 
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dead.  Ta-tseh,  Chung-tseh,  made  hi  Kwang-ani 
fn,  are  used  for  account  books.  Man-pien  an| 
Lien*chi  are  fine  papers  made  in  Northern  Fuh- 
kien  and  in  Yuen-shan  hien  (Kiang-si),  acnd  used 
for  writing,  printing,  and  mounting  pictures  ot 
scroUs.  Kai-iien-chi  is  a  good  ydlow  thin  paper, 
useful  for  wrapping  up  powders  in  dJapenaaiy 

Eradice.  Lah-tsien  is  a  waxed  note-paper.  Seven- 
ned  and  eight-lined  paper,  divided  by  pespen« 
dioular  red  lines,  and  stamped  with  enrioas 
cok>ured  devices,  are  sold  everywhere  in  great 
variety  at  small  cost  In  Foh-kien  provmce,  paper 
is  made  from  ^oung  soft  bamboo ;  m  the  pcovince 
of  Che-kiang  it  is  made  from  paddv  straw ;  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-nan  it  is  made  from  the  lefuss 
silk,  and  this  paper  is  vei^  &ke  and  d^cate, 
being  highly  valued  for  writing  compUmeiitaiy 
inscriptions  upon.  To  sise  the  paper  and  render 
it  fit  for  ink,  they  make  a  glue,  somewhal;  similar 
to  isinglass,  from  fish  bones ;  these  they  chop  up 
very  small,  and  soak  the  mass  in  water,  which  is 
continually  renewed;  when  all  oily  imparity  is 
extracted,  they  add  a  due  proportion  of  alum, 
which  has  been  dissolved.  Over  the  ressel  in 
which  this  mixture  is,  a  rod  is  laid,  a  deft-stick  is 
used  for  holding  the  sheet  of  papw  during  the 

Cess  of  dipping;  as  soon  as  the  paper  has 
suffidently  saturated,  it  is  withdrawn  by 
gently  rolling  it  round  the  stick  which  has  been 
laid  over  the  vessel ;  the  sheet  of  paper  is  after* 
wards  hung  to  dry  dther  near  a  furnace,  or 
in  the  sun.  They  employ  a  vast  variety  of 
fibrous  substances  for  tiiis  manufacture,  and  apply 
paper  to  a  variety  of  uses  little  thought  of  in  other 
countries.  They  make  up  an  infinite  variety  of 
kinds,  from  the  coarae,  heavy,  half-inch  thidk 
toudi-paper  for  retaining  a  dow,  enduring  fire,  to 
the  beautiful  so-called  India  paper  suited  for  the 
finest  proof  engravings.  In  the  tea-chests  there 
is  a  lavish  use  of  many  thicknesses  of  pi^r.  If 
a  hut  or  boat  is  leaky  overhead,  the  bed  is  pro- 
tected by  a  large  sheet  of  oiled  paper.  If  a  shop- 
keeper wants  to  tie  up  a  parcel,  he  seizes  a  strip  of 
tough  paper,  and  by  rolling  it  on  his  thigh  at  ones 
converts  it  into  a  strong  ^u^-thread;  and  even  a 
torn  sail  is  at  times  patched  wit^  tough  paper.  In 
China  it  is  the  cheapest  of  materials  in  daOy  use, 
and  the  manufacturers  are  very  numerous.  They 
make  it  of  rice-stntw,  wheat-straw,  cotton,  hemp, 
of  young  bamboos,  of  different  fibres,  and  of 
the  barics  of  the  paper  mulberry,  Brouasonetia 
papyrifera,  also  of  the  Ailanthus  and  oilier  trees, 
and  of  the  refuse  of  the  silk  cocoon,  showing 
that  the  inventors  of  the  art  make  use  chiefly  of 
unwoven  fibres,  though  they  also  employ  retm 
doth  and  silk,  etc. 

The  paper  on  which  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Morrison's  book  was  printed,  was  manufactured 
from  the  common  yellow  bamboo  paper  of  the 
Chinese,  by  sizing  it  in  vrater  saturated  with  alum, 
to  which  glue  was  added ;  and  the  sheets  dried  and 
smoothed  by  rubbing  them  on  a  warm  wall.  The 
glazing  upon  Chinese  writing  paper  is  made  by 
waxing  the  sheet,  and  afterwaros  rubbing  it  with 
a  smooth  stone ;  two,  three,  and  four  sheets  are 
made  into  one  thick  sheet  for  ledgers  or  other 
account  bodes,  by  the  same  process,  after  wettiog 
the  inner  surf^uies  with  glue  water,  and  drying  the 
sheet  in  the  sun.  There  is  dso  a  thin  paper  calkd 
Nankin  papeur,  which  is  manulactmred  from  oottoo 
wool,  that  ;3  tpngher  an^  more  flexible  than 
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ke  liUkboo  paper.  Coloured  paper  is  exported  in 
hMUemble  quantiiiea;  the  exportation  of  all 
nd8 18  principally  to  India  and  the  Archipelapo. 
il  China  iteelf  the  oonsomption  of  Chinese  writing 
p»  il  greati  on  aeooant  of  its  not  being  ininred 
the  dmiate,  foreign  paper  soed  with  glue  being 
bletomoiL 

The  Buudng  of  paper  in  China  from  the  bamboo 
b  carried  out  aotneiniat  in  the  fc^lowing  manner : 
k»iiter  being  soaked  for  some  time  in  water,  the 
Ittnboos  are  split  up  and  saturated  with  lime  and 
titer,  nntil  tney  become  quite  soft.  They  are 
ibea  beaten  up  into  a  palp  in  mortars,  or,  where 
VSter-power  is  at  band,  as  in  the  hilly- districts, 
Ihsbesnng  or  stamping  process  is  done  by  means 
of  Muapecs,  which  rise  and  fall  as  the  cogs  which 
mpbeed  on  the  axis  of  the  water-wheel  revolve. 
Vwn  the  mass  has  been  reduced  to  a  fine  pulpv 
■hftance,  it  is  then  taken  to  a  furnace  and  well 
Med,  until  it  has  become  perfectly  fine,  and  of  the 
fnper  oonfiiBteney.  It  is  then  formed  into  sheets 
if  psper  of  vsrions  degteeB  of  fineness,  according 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is  not 
saly  uaed  for  writing  upon  and  for  packing  with, 
hsi  a  large  quantity  of  a  coarse  description  is 
■sde  for  the  sole  purpose  of  mixing  with  the 
Borttf  used  by  bricklayers. 

^'ith  the  Broussonetia  papyrifera,  the  following 
it  the  proeesB  adopted  by  the  Chinese : — The  small 
bcaoches  aie  cut  by  them  in  lengths  of  about  3 
feet,  and  boiled  in  an  alkaline  ley  for  the  sake  of 
loosenbg  tiie  inner  rind  or  bark,  which  is  then 
peeled  off  and  dried  for  use.  When  a  sufficient 
MDtifyhis  been  thus  laid  up,  it  is  again  softened 
A  vater  for  three  or  four  days,  and  the  outer 
psrts  are  scn^pNed  off  as  useless ;  the  rest  is  boiled 
in  dear  ley,  which  is  kept  strongly  agitated  all 
Ibe  tioie,  until  the  baric  has  become  tender  and 
Nparales  into  disUnct  fibres.  It  is  then  placed  in 
a  fan  or  sieve,  and  washed  in  a  running  stream, 
hnng  at  the  same  lame  worked  with  the  hands, 
SBlil  it  becomes  a  delicate  and  soft  pulp*  For  the 
iser  aorta  of  paper,  the  pulp  receives  a  second 
vaahing  in  a  Imen  bag ;  it  is  then  spread  out  on 
aanooth  table,  and  beaten  with  a  wooden  mallet, 
vitil  it  is  extremely  fine.  Thus  prepared,  it  is 
put  into  a  tub  with  a  alimy  infusion  of  rice  and  a 
not  called  oreni;  then  it  is  stirred  until  the 
^tredients  are  properly  blended ;  it  is  next  re- 
Mred  to  a  large  vessel  to  admit  of  moulds  being 
di(md  into  it.  These  moulds  are  made  of  bul- 
nahes  cot  into  nanow  strips  and  mounted  in  a 
fnme;  as  the  paper  is  moulded,  the  sheets  are 
phiced  oorered  with  a  double  mat  The  sheets 
tte  kid  one  on  the  other,  with  a  small  piece  of 
>eed  between,  and  this,  standing  out  a  litUe  way, 
ttrrea  afterwards  to  lift  them  up  leaf  by  leaf. 
£very  heap  is  covered  with  a  board  and  weights 
to  pKsa  out  the  water ;  on  the  following  day  the 
ik(^  are  lifted  singly  by  means  of  the  projecting 
fttds,  and  are  {Jaced  on  a  pluik  to  be  dried  in 
the  sun.  This  paper  is  so  delicate  that  only  one 
■de  can  be  written  on,  but  the  Chinese  sometimes 
donbie  the  sheets,  and  glue  them  together  so 
^^^^  that  they  appear  to  be  a  single  leaf. 

la  Japan,  in  Dee^ber,  idfter  the  tree  has  shed 
^  kares,  thmr  cut  ofiF  the  brandies  about  8  feet 
iBjeagth,  and  tie  them  up  in  bundles.  They  are 
then  boikd  in  a  ley  of  ashes  in  a  covered  kettle, 
tOl  the  bark  is  so  ahmnk  that  half  an  inch  of  the 
wood  oMf  be  seen  projeeting  at  eiiher  end  of  the 


branch.  When  they  have  become  cool,  the  bark 
is  stripped  off  and  soaked  in  water  three  or  four 
hours  until  it  becomes  soft,  when  the  fine  black 
skin  is  scraped  off  with  a  knife.  The  coarse  bark 
is  then  separated  from  the  fine.  That  of  the  new 
branches  makes  the  finest  paper.  The  bark  is 
then  boiled  again  in  fresh  ley,  continually  stirred 
with  a  stick,  and  fresh  water  from  time  to  time  is 
added.  It  is  then  put  in  a  sieve  and  taken  to  a 
brook,  and  here  the  bark  is  incessantly  stirred 
until  it  become  a  fine  pulp.  lb  is  then  thrown 
into  water,  and  separates  in  the  form  of  meal. 
This  is  put  into  a  small  vessel  with  a  decoction  of 
rice  and  a  species  of  Hibiscus,  and  stirred  until  it 
has  attainea  a  tolerable  con«stence.  It  is  then 
poured  into  a  large  vessel,  from  whence  it  is 
taken  out  and  put  in  the  form  of  sheets  on  mats 
or  layers  of  grass  straw ;  these  sheets  are  laid  one 
upon  another  with  straw  between,  and  pressed  to 
force  the  water  out.  After  this,  they  are  spread 
upon  boards  in  the  sun,  dried,  cut,  and  gathered 
into  bundles  for  sale.  This  x>aper  will  better 
endure  folding,  and  last  longer,  than  that  made  in 
Europe ;  is  used  to  form  the  wails  of  rooms,  and 
the  fkns  in  universal  use ;  it  is  used  as  wrapping 
paper,  and  forms  the  string  to  tie  it ;  in  square 
pieces  it  is  used  as  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and 
pressed  together  and  lacquered  is  worn  as  hats. 
Iliis  paper  is  of  every  consistency,  but  always 
tough.  The  youngest  branches  form  the  whitest 
paper.  It  is  impossible  to  tear  this  paper  against 
the  grain.  It  is  of  different  qualities,  and  some 
of  it  is  as  soft  and  flexible  as  cotton  doth.  Indeed^ 
that  used  for  handkerchiefs  might  be  mistaken 
for  doth,  so  far  as  toughness  and  flexibility  are 
concerned.  Paper  of  Japan  is  applied  also  in  lien 
of  glass  on  the  sliding  walls  of  the  houses,  for 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  for  napkins,  tableclothsi 
waistcoats,  and  other  artides  ox  wearing  apparel. 

Nepal  paper  is  manufactured  almost  exclusively 
in  Nepal  from  the  bamboo.  After  being  cut,  it  is 
beaten  in  wooden  mortars  nntil  reduced  to  a 
pulpy  mass,  then  thrown  into  a  vat  of  water,  the 
unpurities  separated,  and  when  of  a  proper  con* 
sistence,  it  is  spread  on  linen  to  be  dried;  the 
surface  is  rendered  smooth  by  friction,  and  with  a 
pebble  on  boards.  Its  structure  is  very  tough, 
and  cannot  be  torn  rectilineally,  and  it  is  most 
serviceable  for  filtration,  as  the  fibres  do  not 
separate  readily  when  saturated  with  moisture, 
and  will  resist  in  a  moist  condition  considerable 
rough  handling. 

The  Nepal  paper  plant  is  the  Daphne  cannabina, 
one  of  the  Thymaliuscee.  At  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851,  many  visitors  were  much  interested  about 
a  huge  sheet  of  Nepal  paper  exhibited  by  Colonel 
Sykes.  Mr.  Hodgson  (Joum.  As.  Soc  L  p.  8, 
1882)  and  Dr.  Campbell  describe  the  process  of 
making  paper  from  the  Daphne  cannabina  as  con- 
sisting, first,  in  boiling  slips  of  the  inner  bark  of 
the  paper  plant  in  a  ley  of  wood -ashes  for  about 
half  an  hour,  by  which  time  the  slips  will  be  quite 
soft  These  are  then  beaten  in  a  stone  mortar 
with  a  wooden  mallet  till  they  are  reduced  to  a 
homogeneous  pulp.  This  is  then  diffused  through 
water,  and  taken  up  in  sieves  and  paper  frames, 
as  in  the  ordinary  process  for  making  paper  by 
hand.  "When  dry,  the  sheet  of  paper  is  folded 
up ;  sometimes  it  ia  smoothed  ana  polished  by 
being  rubbed  on  wood  with  the  convex  side  of  a 
ohank  shell*    Though  called  Nepalese,  the  paper 
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18  fioi  inanufaotored  in  Nepal,  but  in  OiB-Hima- 
layan  Bhot,  in  the  midBt  ol  its  immense  foreste, 
vheie  there  is  an  abundant  supply  ol  the  plant, 
of  wood  for  ashes  and  far  firewood,  as  well  as  a 
constant  supply  of  dean  water.  This  paper  is  re- 
markable for  its  toughness,  as  well  as  its  smooth- 
ness. Some  of  it,  in  the  form  of  brioks  of  half- 
staff,  was  sent  to  England  previous  to  the  year 
1829.    As  the  quantity  sent  was  not  sufficient  for 
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pressed.  The  prooess  is  usually  completed  hk 
glazing,  which  is  done  in  some  caoes  by  nibfaiiw 
each  sheet  with  an  oiled  stone  roller. 

In  Europe,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  ISHi 
century,  cotton,  fiaz,  and  hemp  were  the  «a«^ 
materials,  except  rags,  used  in  the  raanafaeftam 
of  paper.  Cotton  and  linen  rags  are  now  chieflw 
used  for  this  purpose,  because  they  are  mor« 
easily  and    cheaply  converted    into    pulp,  and 


a  complete  experiment,  a  small  portion  of  it  was  furnish  a  better  article  when  finished  than  other 
made  into  paper  by  hand.  An  engraver,  to  fibrous  materials.  But  the  ooropamtively  high 
whom  it  was  given  for  trial,  stated  that  ^  it  affords  i  price  of  rags,  and  the  enormous  demand  for  cli<m 
fin«p  imnrpaainna  fiiAn  iwiv  F.niylinh.mAilo  rmxMT  I  paper,  havc  Compelled  manufacturers  to  tum  I^S 

attention  to  other  sources  of  supply,  and  etSotim 
are  being  unceasingly  made  to  manufacture  paper 


finer  impressions  than  any  English -made  paper, 
and  nearly  as  good  as  the  fine  Chinese  paper 
which  is  employed  for  what   are  called  India 

Biper  proper  *  (Gleanings  in  Science,  L  p.  210). 
r.  Campbell  describes  the  paper  made  by  the 
hand  *  as  strong  and  durable  as  leather  crust,  and 
quite  smooth  enough  to  write  on,  and,  for  office 
records,  incomparably  better  than  any  Indian 
paper.  Many  of  the  books  in  Nepal,  written  on 
this  paper,  are  said  to  be  of  considerable  age, 
and  the  art  of  making  paper  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  about  600  years  ago  from  China,  and 
not  from  India.*  Colonel  Bamsay,  Resident  at 
the  court  of  Nepal,  describes  the  daphne  as  a 
small  evergreen  perennial  shrub,  somewhat  like  a 
laurel,  which  bears  poisonous  berries.  There  are 
several  species  of  it  in  Nepal,  from  all  of  which, 
he  was  told,  paper  is  made.  In  some  kinds  the 
flowers  are  pure  white,  in  others  dirty  white, 
tinged  with  pink  or  purple.  There  is  an  impres- 
sion in  the  pudns  of  India  that  the  Nepal  paper  is 
prepared  with  arsenic.  This,  he  says,  is  quite  a 
mistake,  for  arsenic  is  not  allowed  to  be  sold  here, 
nor  any  other  virulent  poison,  under  a  heavy 
penalty.  The  whole  tribe  ot  plantsbearing  the  name 
of  daphne  are  more  or  less  poisonous,  but  the 
daphne  paper  cannot  retain  the  poisonous  quality 
of  the  plant,  as  rats  and  insects  often  eat  it  with 
apparent  avidity.  This  unsightly  paper  is  tough 
when  kept  dry.  and  can  be  used  like  cloth  for 
wrapping  up  ary  substances  in,  and  it  can  be 
used  after  having  been  saturated  with  water,  pro- 
vided it  be  carefully  dried  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  it  has  been  wetted.  One  sheet  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Bengal  As.  Society  measured  50 
feet  by  26  feet. 

The  Burmese  make  a  coarse  paper  from  the 
bark  of  a  large  creeper  found  in  the  forests. 
The  paper  is  thick,  like  pasteboard,  and  the  sur- 
face is  blackened,  and  written  upon  with  a 
steatite  pencil. 

In  British  India,  the  process  of  paper-making 
appears  to  be  very  maeti  the  same  uuoughout. 
Tne  materials— gunny,  old  rags,  waste-paper,  or 
fibre,  as  the  case  may  be — are  cut  up  into  small 
pieces,  well  soaked,  and  then  pounded  in  a  dstem 
or  weU,  floored  with  chunam  or  stone,  the  pound- 
ing instrument  being  shod  with  iron,  and  in  some 
cases  worked  like  a  pe-cottah.  The  pulp  is  then 
washed  and  sprinkled  with  lime-water,  and  left  to 
stand  for  periods  varying  from  three  days  to  a 
week.  This  process  is  renewed  two  or  three 
times.  The  pulp  is  then  taken  up  on  frames 
fitted  with  strainers,  and  dried. 

These  frames  are  generally  made  so  as  to  hold 
each  one  sheets  and  each  sheet  when  sufficiently 
coherent  is  hung  or  fixed  against  a  wall  to  dry. 
It  is  then  rubb^  over  with  thin  paste  made  of 
riee-flour  and  wfiter,  again  dried,  and  afterwards 
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from  the  fibres  of  different  vegetable  subatanoee. 

It  is  objected  by  manufacturers  of  pap»  that 
pulp  from  unwoven  fibres  does  not  draw  through 
the  present  machinery  so  well  as  that  made  from 
rags.  A  modification  of  machinery  would  no 
doubt  remedy  this.  But  new  materials  invoire 
new  machinery  for  reducing  them  to  pulp,  and  th« 
older  paper -makers  have  not  yet  esUblisbed 
machinery  suited  for  these  new  materials  in  addi- 
tion to  that  at  present  in  use.  Enteiprisiug  men 
are  laying  themselves  out  to  make  pulp  or  half-aloff 
for  sale  to  the  paper-mak«ii,  and  U  will  be  by  those 
men  that  any  new  materials  will  be  wc^ked.  Many 
thousands  of  inventors  and  manufacturera,  many 
years  of  incessant  labour,  and  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  have  been  expended  in  experimenta  upon 
wood,  straw,  and  similar  substances;  but  the 
problem  of  obtaining  good  paper,  at  a  moderate 
cost,  from  raw  vegetable  fibre,  is  yet  only  partially 
solved.  Neither  straw,  nor  wood,  nor  any  similar 
material  has  superseded  linen  and  cotton  tags. 
The  raw  fibre  of  papyrus  was  used  for  thirteen 
centuries ;  the  reign  of  rags  has  lasted  twelre  and 
a  half  centuries.  The  most  prsotical  of  the  sab- 
stitutes  seems  to  be  straw,  the  first  useful  paper 
from  which  was  made  in  1800,  and  used  in  a  bo^ 
printed  by  Burton  of  London,  a  oo^  of  which 
was  presented  by  the  Marquis  of  ^disbnry  to 
king  Geoi^e  m.  The  work  is  entitled  An  Hia- 
torical  Account  of  Substances  used  in  Paper- 
making.  Cobbett,  in  1828,  employed,  eroeri- 
mentally,  some  paper  made  from  the  hoaks  of 
Indian  com,  but  with  little  success.  Tiie  aubsti- 
tution  of  straw  in  1800  was  regarded  of  great 
national  importance,  and  highly  deserving  support 
It  was  neglected  for  many  years,  but  straw  is  now 
extensively  used  in  paper-making  in  Engfand,  and 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

A  book  written  in  German  by  M.  Schaffeis  ao 
long  ago  as  1772  (Sammttiche  Papiervennche  von 
Jacob  Christian  Schaff ere,  Prediger  xu  R^ensbonr 
Begensbuig  1772),  contains  sixty  specimens  o^ 
paper  made  from  the  bark  of  the  willow,  beech, 
aspen,  hawthorn,  lime,  and  mulberry;  from  iho 
down  of  the  asclepias,  the  catkins  of  bkck  popJar, 
and  the  t^drils  of  the  vine;  from  the  stalkaof 
nettle,  mugwort,  dyer's  weed,  thistle,  bryony, 
burdock,  clematis,  willow  herb,  and  lily ;  from 
cabbage-stalki,  fir-cones,  moss,  potatoes,  wood- 
shavmgs,  and  sawdust;  and  it  haa  been  likewvo 
made  from  riee,  hop-bine,  liquorice  - lootw  the 
stalks  of  the  maUow,  and  the  husks  of  Indian 
corn.  M.  Baidoox,  a  mann&otnrer  of  Poiatieia, 
manufactured  paper  from  oak,  walnnt,  pine,  and 
chesnni  The  question  of  the  nreaent  day  Uiete« 
fore  is  not,  *of  wh^  vege^Ue  subtaiioes 
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be  made? '  but  'which  of  them  can  compete 

hk  m  mcamonndnm,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  J.  Forbes 
on  the  mftterielB  for  pepor-making  pro- 
iUe  from  India,  he  reviewed  the  entire 
and  ntiliBed  fibrous  plants  of  *  India, 
bales  of  the  straw  of  certain  Indian 
were  forwarded  to  the  Society  of  Arts, 
the  report  of  competent  judges  was  that  none 
them  are  well  adapted  for  the  making  of  paper, 
they  did  not  doabt  that  paper  can  be 
from  all  of  them.  The  common  rice-straw 
sativa)  was  the  best.  They  added  that  all 
samples  are  very  inferior  in  paper-making 
to  manv  substances  which  can  be  obtained 
in  England,  but  wbidi  are  not  even  con- 
aa  worth  using. 
In  Africa,  besides  the  esparto  grass  and  the 
of  the  Adansonia,  there  is  a  fibre-producing 
It  called  diss-grass,  which  can  be  obtained  in 
quantities  and  at  such  a  price  as  may  render 
useful  luxury.  The  dwarf  palm  can  be 
'  led  in  almost  any  quantity  in  Algeria,  but 
coat  of  collection  is  rather  more  thim  that  of 
I,  as  each  leaf  is  picked  separately,  and  its 
infacture  into  paper  is  more  difficult  and  ex- 
~  re,  the  texture  of  the  fibre  varying  in 
Eerent  parts  of  the  leaf,  one  portion  of  which 
containa  some  yellowish  wax  or  resin,  extremely 
ififficult  of  kiU,  and  almost  impossible  to  detect 
tOl  it  ia  discovered  on  the  hot  rollers,  and  the 
paper  is  nmQt.  The  rivers  of  South  Africa  are 
m  many  places  choked  with  a  phmt  known  as  the 
oafanete,  a  kind  of  large  rush,  8  to  10  feet  in 
beu^t^  of  which  large  quantities  can  be  obtained, 
and  which  in  all  probability  wiU  be  found  of  use 
in  the  fabrication  of  rox>es  and  paper. 

Mr.  Liotard  and  Baron  F.  von  Mueller  have 
^en  lista  of  plants  from  which  paper  could 
be  made,  and  the  following  of  the  East  Indies 
an  obtained  from  their  writmga : — 

Ahdmoschns  eseulentiu,  IT.  and  A.,  esoolent  okro. 
Abatikm  Indimtn,  (?.  Don,  coantry  miillow. 


ApkW9  Americftna,  Linn. ;  A.  oantsla ;  A.  diacantha ; 

A.  vmricigata;  A.  vivipera,  Linn. ;  and  A  yuooeef  oUa. 
AilaBthiu,  »p. 
Aloe  Indica,  Sopie  ;  A  perfoliaia»  Moocb, ;  and  A.  vul- 

fuis,  ZfOm.,  Barbaiioea  aloe. 
AMhta»ip. 

Aaaaae  MtHii%  SekuiL,  pine-apple. 
Ansthffiiam  mnricatnm,  JBeauv.,  ouis-cuis  graaa. 
Apoeynam,  o. 
Aialm  papynf era. 
AfOH^  of  Beiar. 

.,  betel-ant  palm. 


Aiaado  karkk— ? 

anudinaeea,  WHlde, ;  B.  gigantea ;  and  B. 
vaigaria. 

of  Bind. 

iBota,  Ltun* ;  B.  iomeniosa,  Linn. ;  and 
KYwI^W.mmiA. 
Betala  bh^^jpntra. 

Boehmma  nivea,  Hooker  ;  rheea ;  China  grass, 
iea  lunooidea  of  Australia. 
flalmTlifonnia,  Linn.,  palmyra, 
etia  papyrifera,  Vent.,  P«P«r  mnlhenry  tree. 
froMbaa,  So9b.9  pales  tree. 
fManae  Indiana.  S^fnwgmyjpigiion  pea« 
(^Jo^epui  ginataa,  A  Br.j  O.  lEtoiltonii  and  O. 

proeexay  JE.  Br, 
OaineHaa>  sp. 

aaiiva,  Xw,  hemp. 

M 1. 

JKNR>, 


Caryota  urensj  Linri.,  bastard  aago. 

Ghamsrops  Bitchiana. 

C^ikH  of  Berar. 

OhloTogalnm,  sp. 

Cooofl  nucifera,  Linn.,  coeoanat  tree. 

Oonocarpua  latif olius,  Itoxb. 

OonocepoaluB  niyeus  — ?   0.  globalifer,  B^nneU;  O. 

nancleiflorus. 
Corchoms  capsulariB,  Linn,,  jute,  ghi-nalita  pat;  C. 

oliioxius,  Linn.,  jute,  Jew's  maUow. 
Oordia  latifolia,  Boasb.,  broad-leaved  sepistan;  and  C. 

myxa,  Linn.,  sepistan. 
Grotalaria  Barrlui  —  ?  0.  jonoea,  Linn.,  annn-hemp} 

C.   Lesohenanltii  — ?   and  G.   tenuifolia,  MoA.^ 

Jubbolpar  hemp. 
Cmeuma,  tp.,  leaves. 
Gyperus  textilis  and  G.  variegate  — ? 
D»mia  eztensa,  B.  Br. 
Daphne  oleoides. — ?  D.  papymoea,  Wall.,  Nepal  paper 

shrub  ;  and  D.  cannabma. 
Dendrocalamus  sMotus,  Nee$,  and  D.  tolda,  Nea. 
Desmodium  tilisBfolium,   D.  triflonim,  Ike;  and  D« 

argenteum. 
Edgeworthia  papyrifera. 
BUeooaipus  tuberculatus. 
Eleusine  ooracana,  Ocsrtn. 
Krinocaipus  Nimmonii. 
Eriodendron  anfractnosum,  Dee. 
Erythrina  Indioa,  Lam.,  Indian  eoral  tree. 
Eugenia,  tp.,  tha-byay  of  Burma* 
Fatsia,  tp. 
FicuB   Bengalensis,    Liniu  j   F.    elastica*    Boxb. ;   F. 

glomerata,  Boxb, ;  F.  racemose,  Linn. ;   and  F. 

religiose,  lAnn. 
Fourcroya,  sp. 

Qirardinia  heterophylla,  DaJU.,  Neilgherry  nettle. 
Gmelina  arborea,  Raxh. 
Gossypium,  9^.,  O.  Indicum,  etc.,  cotton. 
Grewia  oppositifolia,  Buck. 
Hampu,  a  creeper  of  Goorg. 
Hardwiokia,  «p. 
Helianthus,  tp. 
Hibiseus    cannabinus,    Linn.;    H.    furoatus,    Bog^. } 

esculentus;   H.  mutabilis  — 7  H.  rose  Sinensis, 

Linn.;   H.    sabdariffa,  Linn,,  roaelle;   and  H. 

Surattensb,  Linn. 
Hydrangea,  sp. 

Hymenodiotyon  exoelsum,  WtUl. 
Isora  corylifolia,  SchoU,  and  Bndl, 
Kaado,  a  Sind  grass. 
Kevan,  of  Batuagiri,  made  into  ropea, 
Kkerdo,  a  Sind  grass. 
Lavatera,  sp. 
Lepidoaperma,  tp. 
Leptadenia  Jao^uemontiana  — 7 
Liuum  usitatissunum,  Xdnn.y  flax. 
Lygeum,  tp. 
Madid  of  Belgaum. 
Malaohra  capHata,  Linn. 
Maoutra,  sp. 

Marsdenia  tenaeissima,  J2,  W. 
Morua  Indica,  Linn.,  mulberry. 
Muse  paradisiaca,  Gayendiahii.  ooccine%,  gUnca,  Kepal' 

ensis,  omata,  superba,  ana  textilis. 
Opnntia  Dillenii,  Haw.,  hedge  prickly  peer. 
Orthanthera  viminea,  Bople. 
Orysa  sativa,  Xtan.,  rice-irta^aw. 
Oxytropia,  sp. 
PachyrnisuB.  tp. 

Pendanus  oaoratissimns,  Linn,  f.t  acrew  pine. 
Parkinsonea  aculeate. 
Phcsniz  daetylifera,  Linn. ;  P.  farinifera,  BotA. ;  apd 

P.  qrlveatris,  Boxb, 
Phormium,  tp. 
Phiynium  diohotonum. 
Pimeloa,  Keilgherries  lace  bark. 
Poe,  sp. 
Populua  ciliata. 
Paamma,Qi, 
Bot,  Botdo,  a  Sind  graaa. 
Sacchanun   munja,   Both.,    munj  ;    %    offloinarumi 

Linn.,  sugar-cane  refuse ;  S.  fuscum ;  S.  prooemm, 

JBosB&. ;  STsara,  Boxh.,  pen-reed;  S.  apontaneum, 

Limn.,  thatch  graaa. 

Salmalia  Malabariea,  3rAoCt  and  AmV.,  red  ooiton  tvaa. 
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Sanal  of  Madura.    Qo.  hemp.    '  '' 

SanseTiera  Zeylanioa,  WUlde.^  bowatring  hemp. 

Sardo  of  Belgaum. 

Sarkhadf  a  Sind  grass. 

Sesbania  aculeata,  Fenoon  ;  S.  cannabLna. 

Sida  aoata,  Burnx,  ;  S.  populifolia ;  S.  tUiefolia, 

Sparfctna,  i^, 

Spartinm,  vp, 

Sponia  WighiiL 

Steroulia  guttata,  BoA. ;  S.  omata  —  ?  S.  ramosa; 

S.  urtDSy  Bm^.  :  and  S.  Yilloaa,  Bm^^  hemp. 
Stipa,  irp. 

Thespesia  populnea,  2xsm.|  portia  tree. 
TUlandsiay  ap. 

Triticum  yutgare,  VUlars,  wheat. 
Tylophora  asthmatica,  B,  W, 
l>n>ha  elephantina,  R(XDb, 
ifrena  lobata,  Linn. 
Urtiea  heterophylla,  Neilgherry  nettle. 
Wkala  of  Katnagiri. 

WikstrcBViia  salicifolia  and  W.  oaneseens. 
Wurang  of  Bataagiri. 
Yuooa  glorioea,  Linn, 
Zea  mays,  Linn.,  maise. 

Of  all  these  S.E.  Asia  plants,  ihe  more  prominng 
seem  to  be  the  bamboo,  the  musa,  jute,  sunn, 
lint,  hemp,  malachra,  rice-straw,  wheat-straw,  and 
calotropis,  but  none  of  them  come  np  to  rags. 

The  inner  bark  of  Gorchoros  (jute)  yields  a 
paper  pulp,  but  of  inferior  quality,  and  is  bleached 
with  difficulty;  and  agave  and  banana  or  plantain 
are  not  only  expensive,  but  it  is  difficult  to  bleach 
them.  Flax  straw  can  be  utilized,  but  yields  only 
12  to  15  per  cent,  of  pulp;  hemp  produces  25 
per  cent. ;  nettles,  5  per  cent,  of  a  very  beautiful 
and  easily  bleached  fibre. 

Palm  leaves  contain  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  fibre, 
but  are  not  easily  bleached.  The  Bromeliacess 
contain  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  of  fibre ;  Bona- 
partea  juncoidea  of  Australia,  25  per  cent,  of  the 
most  beautiful  vegetable  fibre  known,  which  could 
be  used  for  paper  pulp,  and  for  all  fabrics  in 
which  flax,  cotton,  silk,  or  wool  are  employed ; 
the  plant  needs  no  other  preparation  than  cutting, 
drying,  and  compressing  like  hay.  Ferns  give 
20  to  25  per  cent  of  a  fibre  not  easily  bleached ; 
Equisetum,  15  to  20  per  cent  of  iiierior  fibre, 
easily  bleached. 

Althea,  and  many  of  the  Malvaceae,  produce  15 
to  20  per  cent,  of  paper  pulp.  Stalks  of  beans, 
peas,  hops,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  heather,  broom, 
contain  10  to  20  per  cent  of  fibre. 

The  straws  of  cereals — ^rice,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  rye — cannot  be  converted  into  white  paper 
pulp  after  they  have  ripened  the  grain;  the 
joints  and  knots  in  the  stalks  are  then  so  hardened 
that  they  resist  all  bleaching  agents. 

Hibiscus  esculentus  and  H.  cannabinus  are  used 
by  the  paper-makers  of  Dowlatabad,  and  Dr. 
Kiddell  suggested  the  roosa  grass.  Paper  and 
envelopes  tor  writing,  printing,  etc.,  are  imported 
into  India,  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Austria,  and  France,  of  value  nearly  50  li^hs  of 
rupees;  in  1880-81,47,65,976 rupees.— !ro}R/tn«oR; 
Bombay  Quarterly  Review,  p.  265,  o/lSbb ;  Chinese 
Mat.  Med, ;  Sirr'g  China,  ii,  pp.  1--4 ;  Rev.  Joseph 
Hunter,  Archmologia,  xxxvii. ;  John  Timh*s  Cur. 
of  Science;  Royle,  Memo.  May  8, 1854 ;  Oliphant; 
Mason;  American  Expedition  to  Japan,  p.  64; 
RiddelVs  Gardening ;  Dr.  A.  Hunter  in  Madras  Ex. 
Jur.  Rep.;  Cat.  Exhih.  o/1862;  Royle's  Fibrous 
Plants,  p.  311 ;  O'Sh.  pp.  279-657 ;  B.  Hodgson 
in  Jour,  Beng.  As,  Soc.,  1882,  L  p.  8 ;  Gleanings  in 
Science,  i  p.  210;  Royle,  Arts^  etc,  of  India,  p. 
486;  Hooker^  Him,  Jour.;  Marrison^s  Ccmpen" 


RICE-PAPER. 

dious  History ;  Fortun/e,  A  Res,  among  ike  Chutem; 
Mr.  Liotard;  Von  Mueller;  Strettell;  Eng,  Cjfc 

PAPER  CURRENCY.  The  average  ouculatioa 
from  the  oommenoement  of  the  Paper  Currency 
operations  in  India,  has  been  aa  under  :— 


Be.  4,41,94,285 
5.28,25,000 
6,88,20,116 
7,72,67,983 
8,98,93,179 
9,28,60,848  1 1881-82, 
10,66,94,777  •  1882-83, 


» 


1870-71, 
1872-73, 
187475, 
1877-78, 
1880-81, 


B«.  9,81,32;M0 
12,86»40,370 
10,^,01,070 
13,25,02,470 
13,66,29,950 


» 


»* 


1862-63, 
1863-64, 
1864-65, 
1865-66, 
1866-67, 
1867-68, 
1869-70, 

PAPER  MULBERRY,  Chiu,  Ch'n,  Kan  sang. 
Chin.,  Broussonetia  papyrifera,  te  a  native  of  Uie 
isles  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  as  well  as  of  Ofaina 
and  of  Japan.  It  has  long  been  famous  for  ita 
fibrous  bark,  which  is  made  into  a  kind  of  clotii, 
as  in  Otaheite  and  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  as 
well  as  into  paper  in  Japan.  The  bark  is  boiled 
into  pulp  in  a  lej  of  wood-asbes,  and  then  well 
washed  oy  agitation  of  it  in  water  until  it  be- 
comes like  tufts  of  tow.  If  too  much  boOed,  the 
paper  will  be  weak  but  white ;  and  if  insuflicientlj 
washed,  it  is  coarse  but  strong.  It  is  then  heaped 
on  a  table,  and  beaten  into  a  pulp  by  baton^  of 
hard  wood.  Mucilage  obtained  from  b(Mled  rioe, 
or  from  a  plant  called  oreni,  is  added  to  tbe  pulp, 
which  is  stirred  with  a  clean  reed  until  reduced 
to  a  homogeneous  liquor,  and  when  of  a  due  con- 
sistence it  is  ready  for  conversion  into  sheets. 

PAPER  PLANT  of  Nepal,  the  Daphne 
cannabina,  is  one  of  the  same  family  as  the  laoe 
bark  tree,  Lagetta  Hntearia,  of  the  West  Indies. 
D.  cannabina  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
D.  odora  of  Thunberg.  It  is  extremely  abnndant 
in  the  Himalaya,  and  the  paper  is  made  by  boOing 
the  inner  bark  in  a  ley  of  wood-ashes,  and  reducing 
them  to  pulp  by  beating.  Daphne  eriocephala  la 
very  common  on  the  Neilgherries,  Western  Ghats, 
and  on  the  billy  parts  of  the  Southern  Mafaratta 
country  and  Dekhan.  On  a  trial  of  the  paper 
by  an  engraver,  he  reported  it  as  affording  finer 
impressions  than  any  Enfflish-made  paper,  and 
nearly  as  good  as  the  fine  Chinese  paper  which  tt 
employed  for  what  are  called  India-iMtper  proofs. 
Dr.  Campbell  describes  the  D.  cannabina  paper  as 
strong  and  durable  as  leather. 

PAPER,  RICE.  The  rice-paper  plant  is  the 
Aralia  papyrifera,  Hooktn  Chinese  rice-paper 
had  long  been  supposed  to  be  cut  from  cylinders 
of  a  pith  which  has  always  a  central  hollow 
chamber,  divided  into  compartments  by  septa  or 
excessively  thin  pistes.  The  supposition  was  con- 
firmed by  Sir  William  Hooker  receiving  from 
China  specimens  of  the  rice-paper  plant,  which 
very  closely  resembles,  in  botanical  characters  aa 
well  as  in  outward  appearance  of  size  and  habit, 
the  Aralia  plant  of  Sikkim.  The  largest  speci- 
mens are  about  five  or  six  feet  in  height,  and  from 
six  to  eight  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base, 
but  nearly  of  an  equal  t^ickneas  all  up  their  stem. 
The  stems  are  crowned  at  the  top  wit-h  a  number 
of  palmate  leaves  on  long  footstalks,  which  give  to 
the  plant  a  very  ornamental  appearance.  The  under 
side  of  each  leaf,  its  footstalk,  and  the  top  part 
of  the  stem,  is  densely  covered  with  down  of  a 
rich  brown  colour.  It  flowers  and  seeds  daring 
the  winter  and  spring  months  at  Hong-Kong  and 
Calcutta.  The  proportioa  of  pith  in  these  sterna 
is  very  great,  and  m>m  this  pure  white  substance 
the  beautiful  rice-paper  is  prepared.  The  Ohineae 
call  this  plant  the  'Tuog-te^aa.    The  T^ing•tBto 
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PAPIONIN-E. 


ii  largely  coltiTated  in  many  parts  of  the  island 
«f  FoimoBa.  The  Canton  and  Foh-kien  provinces 
06  the  chief  consumers,  and  the  town  of  Fu- 
dm  alone  is  supposed  to  take  annually  not 
Ibm  than  30,000  dollara'  worth.  In  the  Chinese 
IMiketf  100  sheets  (each  ahout  three  inches 
iroare),  one^  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate 
iSbitaDces  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  are 
ynearable  for  1^.  or  1^. 

It  is  a  delicate  vegetable  film,  consisting  of  long 
hexagonal  cells,  whose  length  is  parallel  to  the 
mface  of  the  film,  and  which  are  filled  with  air 
when  the  film  is  in  its  usual  state ;  the  peculiar 
aoftoesB  which  so  well  adapts  it  for  receiving 
adonis,  is  owing  to  this  structure.  The  pith  is 
euefoliy  taken  out  and  cut  in  sheets,  by  running 
a  knife  roond  it,  and  smoothing  them  with  an 
iroD.  When  the  tissue  breaks,  the  fracture  is 
aoDAeded  by  a  lamina  of  mica.  Paintings  on 
Chineae  pi^  -  pi^er,  or  rice  -  paper,  are  much 
might  after  for  their  splendid  colourings.  Its 
yfintj  Borface  contrasts  admirably  with  brilliant 
aofeon.  An  India-ink  outline  is  first  transferred 
I7  damping  and  pressing  it  upon  the  paper,  when 
the  ink  BtrStes  off  sufficiently  to  enable  the  work- 
nuui  to  fill  np  the  sketch  ;  one  outline  will  serve 
for  limning  several  copies,  and  in  large  establish- 
menta  the  lepsrate  colours  are  laid  on  by  different 
vorkmen.  The  manufacture  of  these  paintings 
at  Ganton  employs  between  two  and  three  thousand 
hudi.  Another  tissue  sometimes  used  by  the 
Ohineae  for  painting,  more  remarkable  for  its 
ttngolarity  than  elegance,  is  the  reticulated 
narre-work  of  grape  leaves,  the  fleshy  green  part 
af  the  leaf  having  been  removed  by  maceration, 
aod  the  membrane  filled  with  isinglass.  The 
appearance  of  a  painting  on  this  transparent 
nlMtance  ia  pretty,  but  the  colours  do  not  retain 
their  biillisncy.— TTtZ/taww'  Middle  Kingdom,  n. 
p.  145:  Eng.  Cyc, ;  M'C.  Com,  Die. 

PAPIER-MACHE,  a  name  properly  applied  to 
tttidea  composed  of  paper  pulp,  boiled  in  a  solu- 
tion of  gam  or  size  to  give  it  tenacity,  and  then 
pnaaed  mto  moulds;  though  the  term  is  also 
applied  to  trays,  snuff-boxes,  and  other  things 
laade  by  gloeing  several  plies  of  paper  together, 
aod  then  varnishing.    It  ia  made  in  the  Pan  jab. — 

PAPILIONIDJB.  Uach,  The  butterfly  family 
<tf  the  Older  Lepidoptera,  Linn.,  comprising  the 
l^neia,  Omithopteraa,  Boisd. ;  Papilio,  Linn. ; 
Pontii,  Fabr. ;  Fteria,  Schr. ;  Callosune,  Douhl. ; 
Unaia,  Dovhl ;  Thestias,  Boisd. ;  Hebomoia, 
™«. ;  Eronia,  Hubn. ;  Callidryas,^oia</. ;  Terias, 
^^  The  genus  Papilio  includes  all  the  butter- 
^  The  insects  composing  it  have  mostly  thin  and 
doi)|Bt6d  antennae  terminated  by  a  club.  They  are 
>fl  day-fliers.  Their  larvse,  which  are  variously 
■naped,  have  six  pectoral,  eight  abdominal,  and  two 
U|al  feet  The  pupae  are  usually  angulated,  and, 
vith  a  few  exceptions,  naked.  The  perfect  insect 
^>naa  in  size  from  less  than  an  inch  across  the  wings 
vbea  expanded  to  nearly  a  foot  in  bresMlth.  Equally 
vanaUe  are  their  colouring  and  outlines.  They 
*a  afaort-lived.  Their  powers  of  flight  are  very 
peat,  and  the  mode  of  night  varies  in  the  several 
"Pociea.  The  males  are  usually  more  gaily  coloured 
wan  the  females.  The  Papilionidae,  swallow- 
to^fed  butterflies,  from  their  large  size  and  gorgeous 
pdonring,  are  more  frequently  collected  than  other 
iDsecU.    Sikkim  boasts  a  profusion  of  beautiful 


insects,  amongst  which  the  British  swallow-tail 
butterfly  (P.  machaon^  disports  itself  in  company 
with  magnificent  black,  gold,  and  scarlet  winged 
butterflies  of  the  Trojan  group,  so  typical  of  the 
Indian  tropics.  Papilio  Ulysses,  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  tribe,  is  common  at  Amboyna.  It  flies  with  a 
rather  weak,  undulating  motion.  It  is  in  Northern 
India,  the  Malay  Islands,  and  S.  America  where 
these  fine  insects  occur  in  the  greatest  profusion. 
In  continental  Asia,  65  species  have  been  de- 
scribed, and  130  species  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
g)lago,  from  the  Malay  Peninsula  to  near  New 
uinea.  —  Eng.  Cyc. ;  Wallace ;  Hooker's  Him, 
Jour.    See  Insects ;  Natural  History. 

PAPIONIN^,  a  sub -family  of  mammalB, 
including  the  true  baboons  of  Africa  and  the 
monkey-like  baboons  of  India,  viz. — 

Inuus  silenus,  lion  monkey. 

Simla  leonina,  Shaw.  |  Silenusveter,  (Tray,  J7i9r^.y 

S.  silenuB,  Linn,  \     Myth. 

Nil'bandar,      .     .     Beno.  I  Nalla-manthi, .     .      Mal. 
Siah-bandar,    .    .    Hind.  | 

The  lion  monkey  is  a  native  of  the  more  elevated 
forests  of  the  Western  Ghats  of  India,  from  lat. 
15}°  N.  to  the  extreme  south,  but  is  most  abund- 
ant in  Cochin  and  Travancore.  It  does  not  occur 
in  Ceylon,  and  though  called  so  by  Buffon,  it  is 
not  the  wanderoo,  which  is  a  species  of  presbytes. 
It  is  of  a  somewhat  sulky  and  savage  disposition, 
and  is  with  difficulty  taught  to  pei^orm  any  feats 
of  agility  or  mimicry. 

Inuus  rhesus,  the  Bengal  monkey. 


Maoacus  rhesus,  Desm. 
InuuB  erythneus,  Sckreh. 

Morkot,  Banur,    .    Beno. 
Piyu Bhot. 


Fithex  oinops,  Hodg8.,Hor. 
Fapio  rhesus,  Ogitby. 

Bandar,  ....    Hind. 
Suhu,     ....  Lepch. 


This  is  the  common  monkey  of  all  N.  India, 
extending  up  to  4000  and  5000  feet  in  the  Hima- 
laya, and  south  to  about  lat.  18°  or  19°  N.  to 
Gumsur  and  near  Nagpur.  It  frequents  all  the 
forests  and  groves  in  the  open  country,  and  in 
Northern  India  may  be  seen  in  many  towns  and 
villages.  It  is  very  easily  tamed  and  made  to 
exhibit  various  feats  of  agility. 

Inuus  pelops,  the  hill  monkey. 
Macacus  pelops,  Hodgson.   \  M.  Assamensia,  M*CleU, 

Occurs  in  Assam  and  Darjiling. 

Inuus  nemestrinus  of  Tenaaserim  and  Malayana. 

Inuus  leoninus,  Blyth,  of  Arakan,  perhaps  the 
same  as  I.  arctoides  of  Is.  Geoff. 

Macacus  radiatus,  the  Madras  monkey. 

Cercopitheons     radiatus,     Simla  sinica,  Linn. ,  Elliot, 
Kukl.  Blyih,  Hor^f. 

Munga,     .    .    •    .    Oan.    Makadu,    .    .    .    Mahb. 
Bandar,   ....  Hind.    Wanur,  Keda,    .         „ 
Yella-manthi,  .  Maleal.    Koti, Tel. 

The  Madras  monkey  is  to  be  seen  all  over  the 
southern  parts  of  India,  extending  north  to  lat. 
18°  N.,  where  it  is  replaced  by  Inuus  rhesus ;  it 
lives  in  the  dense  jungles,  also  in  populous  towns, 
and  carries  off  fruit  and  grain  from  the  dealers 
with  great  coolness  and  address.  It  is  the  monkey 
most  commonly  met  in  menageries,  and  led  about 
to  show  feats  of  agility.  It  is  the  most  inquisitive 
and  mischievous  of  its  tribe. 

Macacus  pileatus,  Shaw,  of  Ceylon,  is  the  Simla 
pileatus,  Linn. 

Macacus  cynomolgos,  Linn.,  of  Burma. 

Macacus  carhonarius,  F,  Cuv, — Jerdon^s  Mam" 
mals. 
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PAPISRANG. 

PAPISRANG.  Penang  has  two  woods  of  ibis 
name,  viz.  one  of  a  purple  colour,  a  strong  wood, 
used  for  beams ;  the  other  of  a  pale  brown  colour, 
6  to  9  feet  in  circumference,  40  feet  long,  not 
good  for  beams,  chiefly  used  for  furniture. — 
Colonel  Frith. 

PAPLI  CHUCKAY,  Tam.,  yields  an  orange 
dye. 

PAPPATI,  the  New  Year's  Day  of  the  Zoroas- 
trians,  by  whom  it  is  Btrictly  kept  as  a  festival. 
It  is  celebrated  in  honour  of  Yezdejiid.  On  this 
day  the  Zoroastrians  rise  early,  dress  in  new 
clothes,  and,  after  prayers  in  their  households  or 
temples,  pass  the  day  in  congratulatory  visits  and 
entertainments. — The  Parsees,  p.  60. 

PAPPRI.  Hind.  A  natron  salt  obtained 
from  the  lake  of  Lunar,  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  bangles.  A  substance  found  at  one  stage  of 
the  manufacture  of  sal-ammoniac. 

PAPUAN,  aNegroid  race  occiipyingNew  Guinea 
and  its  neighbouring  islands  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, and  extendi^  from  New  Guinea  eastward 
through  the  Louisiade  and  Solomon  Archipelagos 
to  the  New  Hebrides,  where  it  co-exists  with 
some  tribes  of  Malaya-Polynesians,  and  still  farther 
to  the  Fiji  Islands,  which  are  ike  extreme  limit  of 
the  race  m  an  eastern  direction. 

In  a  direction  north-west  from  New  Guinea, 
a  Papuan  race  extends  through  the  Moluccas 
and  tne  Philippines,  but  in  these  islands  they  only 
appear  in  small  and  scattered  tribes,  occupants  of 
the  mountain  fastnesses. 

The  smaU  islands  which  extend  from  New 
Guinea  to  ^Timor,  with  the  exception  of  the  Aru 
Islands,  are  occupied  by  Malaya- Polynesians  of  the 
most  decided  character  ;  but  at  Timor,  especially 
near  the  north-east  end,  a  race  evidently  of  Papuan 
origin  again  appears,  but  never,  so  far  as  Mr.  Earl 
had  been  able  to  ascertain  after  a  strict  inquiry, 
in  an  absolutely  pure  state.  These  tribes  were 
much  oppressed  by  ^e  Malaya-Poly oesians  who 
occupy  the  table -land  of  the  interior;  and  the 
slaves  which  were  brought  down  to  the  settlements 
on  the  coast,  and  were  formerly  exported  to  Macao 
and  other  places,  were  chiefly  of  this  Papuan  race. 

Some  tnbes  on  the  great  island  of  Flores  or 
Mangarai  assume  a  more  decided  Papuan  cha- 
racter, and  there  is  said  to  be  also  a  tribe  of 
this  race  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Timboro 
mountain  on  Sumbawa;  but  beyond  this  they 
disappear,  and  a  Negro  race  is  not  encounterea 
again  until  we  meet  them  on  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula under  the  name  of  Semang,  occupviog  some 
mountain  tracts  in  the  states  of  Kidah,  Perah, 
and  Kalantan.  Farther  west,  the  Andaman  Islands 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  are  occupied  by  a  people  of 
most  decided  Negro  character. 

The  Malayan  term  for  crisped  or  woolly  hair  is 
'rambut  pua-pua.'  Hence  the  term  ^pua-pua* 
or  *  papua  *  (crisped)  has  come  to  be  applied  to 
this  Negro  race,  and  expresses  their  most  striking 
peculiarity.  With  the  Minoopi  of  the  Andamans, 
the  Semang  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  Alfoer 
and  Negrito  of  the  Philippines,  they  have  been 
named  Oriental  Negroes,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Negro  race  of  Africa. 

They  were  called  by  Mr.  Muller,  Mairasaie,  and 
by  Lieutenant  Modera,  Alfoeren  or  Alfoer.  Mars- 
den  adopted  the  tenn  '  N^rito,'  or  *  little  Negro,' 
from  the  Spaniards  of  the  Philippines,  and  applied 
it  to  the  entire  race. 


PAPUAN. 

The  term '  tanna  papua,*  or  '  land  of  the  oriflp* 
haired,'  is  implied  by  the  brown-coloured  rjMX% 
not  only  to  New  Guinea,  but  to  all  the  adjaceoli 
islands,  which  are  occufHed  exclusively  hj  th« 
Papuan  race.  Thehr  frizzled  or  woolly  hair  doe^ 
not  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  head,  as  is  Qsual- 
with  the  Negroes  of  Western  Africa,  but  groi^ 
in  small  tu&,  the  hairs  which  form  each  toft 
keeping  separate  from  the  rest,  and  twisting  roont 
each  other,  until,  if  allowed  to  grow,  ^ey  form 
a  spiral  ringlet.  Many  of  the  tribes,  especial^ 
those  who  occupy  the  interior  parts  of  islaodi 
whose  coasts  are  occupied  by  more  civilised  ncfl% 
from  whom  cutting  instruments  can  be  obtaaoedli 
keep  the  hair  closely  cropped.  The  tufts  thea 
assume  the  forms  of  little  knobs  about  the 
of  a  large  pea,  giving  the  head  a  vezy 
appearance,  which  has,  not  inaptly,  been  com 
with  that  of  an  old  worn-out  woe-brush.  C 
again,  more  espeoially  the  natives  of  the  south  < 
New  Guinea  and  the  islands  of  Torres  Stnik 
troubled  with  such  an  obstinate  description  ol 
hair,  yet  admiring  the  ringlets  as  a  head-drei^ 
cut  them  off,  and  twist  them  into  skull-cspifi 
made  of  matting,  thus  forming  very  compicl 
wigs. 

But  it  is  among  the  natives  of  the  north  coan 
of  New  Guinea,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  idandi 
of  the  Pacific,  tiiat  the  hair  receives  the  greiM 
attention.  These  open  out  the  ringlets  by  means 
of  a  bamboo  oomb,  idiaped  like  an  eelHq)ear,  with 
numerous  prongs  spreading  out  laterally,  which 
operation  produces  an  enormous  bushy  head  d 
hair,  which  has  procured  them  the  name  of  'mop^ 
headed  Papuans.'  Among  the  natives  of  the  nji 
Islands  (the  easternmost  limit  of  the  Oriental 
Negro  race),  tiie  operation  of  dressing  the  hair 
occupies  Uie  greater  part  of  a  day.  The  hair  ol 
the  beard  and  whiskers,  which  generally  growi 
very  thick  and  bushy,  is  arranged  in  little  tufts 
similar  to  those  of  the  head,  and  the  same  pecu- 
liarity is  found  to  exist  in  the  hair  with  whioi  the 
breasts  and  shoulders  of  the  men  are  oftmoovered, 
but  the  tufts  are  here  farther  apart  than  on  the 
head  and  chin.  This  woolly  or  twisted  hair  ia 
peculiar  to  the  full-blooded  Papuans.  A  com- 
paratively  slight  mixture  with  the  brown-eom* 
plexioned  or  Malaya-Polynesian  race  hipgetn  ta 
destroy  tiie  peculiarity.  The  hair  of  people  d 
the  mixed  race  covers  the  surface  of  the  nesuL  It 
is  therefore  very  easy  to  distinguish  the  pun 
Papuans. 

Within  the  geographical  limits  of  the  Indiad 
Archipelago,  the  Papuans  only  appear  as  inhabit- 
ants of  l£e  sea-coast,  in  New  Guinea  and  ths 
islands  inunediately  adjacent  In  othet  parts  of 
this  r^on  they  have  found  shelter  among  the 
mountain  fastnesses,  maintaining  an  unequal 
struggle  with  the  brown  races  by  whom  they  ara 
surrounded;  and  in  some  of  the  Spice  IshuidSi 
the  group  nearest  to  New  Guinea,  their  extiipA- 
tion  is  matter  of  history,  tn  Ceram  and  Qillolo 
a  few  scattered  remnants  of  the  race  still  eiist) 
but  they  hold  little  or  no  intercourse  with  their 
more  civilised  neighbours,  flying  into  the  thi^eta 
which  afford  them  shelter  and  concealment  on  the 
first  appearance  of  a  stranger,  experience  havii^ 
taught  them  that  death  or  captivi^  might  be  theii 
fate  if  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemiea 
The  characteristics  of  the  mountain  Papuans  moal 
therefore  be  sought  in  those  islands  Where  their 
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noMrical  strength  permits  them  to  lead  a  life 
laore  fitted  for  hntiMUi  beings  than  that  of  their 
hmted  hrethzvn.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
theie  Negro  races  disappear  before  dTiUsation. 
Dieir  chiS  destroyers  have  been  the  wild  and  war- 
like banting  tribes  of  the  brown  race ;  and,  except- 
isg  the  case  of  the  Moiaocas,  wherever  European 
cbiliflBtion  has  been  introdnced,  the  Papuans  are 
man  numerous  than  elsewhere.  The  la:^  island 
of  Mjsol  or  Masual,  which  lies  nearly  midway 
between  the  north-western  extreme  of  New  Guinea 
tsd  Gtfam,  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  exclus- 
iteiy  by  Papuans  when  this  region  was  first 
fiaited  by  Europeans,  and  they  still  form  the  bulk 
of  the  mland  population,  but  the  villages  of  the 
eosit  are  occupiea  by  a  mixed  race,  in  which  the 
funam  element,  howeyer,  prevails.  The  islatds 
of  Gonm,  Geram  Lant,  Bo,  Poppo,  Greby,  Patani, 
Hoek,  and  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Gillolo, 
we  also  occupied  by  people  of  the  mixed  race, 
vbo  sre  rematiuble  for  tiieir  maritime  activity, 
aadlor  their  friendly  dispoeitiion  towards  European 
rtnqgoB.  The  wooUy-haxred  tribes  are  more 
BimieRHis  in  the  Philippines  than  in  any  other 
Ipoap  of  tile  Indian  Archipelago,  witii  the  excep- 
tion of  New  Guinea.  M.  Mallat  (Les  Philippines, 
I  p.  97,  Paris  1846)  gave  the  amount  of  the 
|K«gnko'  p<^u]ation  in  1842  as  25,000.  The 
iilaiMl  on  which  they  were  first  seen  was  named 
bylfttelhui  'Isla  doe  Negros,'  to  distinguish  it 
aom  the  adjacent  island  Zebu,  where  hu  ships 
nadbed  for  some  months.  Negroe  still  contains 
A  kige  population  of  Papuans ;  while  Zebu, 
SiBiar,  and  Leyte  are  altogether  free  from  them, 
nd  DO  leoord  exists  of  &eir  having  ever  been 
fond  there.  But  Mindanao  and  Mindoro  contain 
wmal  tribes  of  Negritos,  and  they  form  the  chief 
P^inlition  of  the  iesd  accessible  parts  in  the 
BMNDitaia  ranges  of  Luaon,  the  largest  island  of 
the  Pliilqipine  group.  The  accounts  of  the  Negrito 
nee  given  by  the  early  Spanish  navigators  per- 
^Mtlf  apply  to  their  present  condition.  They  are 
^ribed  as  being  smaller,  more  slightly  built, 
isd  leu  dark  in  colour,  than  the  Ne^proes  of  Africa, 
isd  as  banog  features  less  marked  with  the  Negro 
daneteristics,  but  as  having  woolly  hair. 

Ni»  Gninea^  eic. — The  whole  of  the  great  island 
^  New  Guinea,  the  Ke  and  Ara  Islands,  with 
li^l,  Salwatti,  and  Wagiou,  are  inhabited 
«BOit  exdosively  by  the  typical  Papuan,  and 
As  aaine  Papuan  race  extenos  orer  me  islands 
Mit  of  New  Guinea  as  fiir  as  the  Fiji  Islands. 
1^  people  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  are  in 
Wne  places  mixed  with  the  browner  races  of  the 
wwaa  In  the  typical  Papuan,  the  colour  of 
^  body  somewhat  yaries :  generally  it  is  a  deep 
<M^- brown  or  black,  somewhat  approaching, 
'^  never  quite  equalling,  the  let-black  of  some 
1^10  laces,  but  it  is  occasionally  a  dusky  brown. 
jibe  hair  is  harsh,  dry,  and  fruszly,  growing  iu 
little  tuffea  or  curia,  which  in  youth  are  very 
[ibort  aod  compact,  but  afterwards  grow  out  to  a 
iWDiiderahle  length,  forming  the  compact  frizzled 
■up  which  is  the  Pi^uan's  pride  and  glory, 
lbs  face  has  a  beard  of  the  same  frisdy  hair; 
|>^tbe  arma,  legs,  and  breast  are  also  more  or 
«■  dothed  with  hair  of  a  similar  kind.  In 
''■tive,  the  Papuan  is  superior  to  the  Malay,  and 
^  equal  or  siqterior  of  the  average  European. 
ne  lega  are  kmg  and  thin,  and  the  hands  and 
feel  larger  than  those  ol  the  Malay.     The  face 


is  somewhat  ek>ngated  ;  the  forehead  flattish,  the 
brows  very  prominent ;  the  nose  is  large,  rather 
arched  and  high,  the  base  thick,  the  nostrils 
broad,  with  the  aperture  hidden,  owing  to  the  tip 
of  the  nose  beiag  elongated ;  the  mouth  is  lai^, 
the  lips  thick  and  protuberant.  He  is  impulsive 
and  demonstrative  m  speech  and  action ;  his  emo- 
tions and  passions  express  themselves  in  shouts  and 
laughter,  m  yells  and  frantic  leapings.  Women 
and  children  take  their  share  in  every  discussion. 
The  Papuan  has  much  vital  energy  (?)  In  the 
Moluccas,  Papuan  slaves  are  often  promoted  to 
places  of  considerable  trust.  He  decorates  his 
canoe,  his  house,  his  domestic  utensils,  with  elabo- 
rate caning.  They  are  often  violent  and  cruel 
towards  their  children.  If  the  tide  of  European 
civilisation  turn  towards  New  Guinea,  the  Papuan, 
like  the  true  Polynesian  of  tiie  farthest  isles  of 
the  Pacific,  will  no  doubt  become  extinct.  A 
warlike  and  energetic  people,  who  will  not  submit 
to  national  dependence  or  to  domestic  servitude, 
must  disappear  before  the  white  man.  The  Papuan 
race  is  found  in  all  the  islands  as  far  east  as 
the  Fiji.  Mysol  and  Wagiou  are  Papuan,  mixed, 
partly. 

The  Negroes  of  New  Guinea  are  in  various 
states  of  civilisation.  Some  of  the  rudest  dwell 
in  miserable  huts,  and  seek  a  bare  subsistence  by 
the  chase  or  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the 
forest  There  are,  however,  other  Negro  tribes 
living  on  the  coasts  who  have  made  some  advance 
in  dviUsation.  These  dwell  by  whole  tribes  in  huge 
bam-like  houses  raised  on  posts,  like  those  of  the 
wild  inhabitants  of  Borneo,  but  ruder.  Their  beard 
is  crisp.  The  forehead  is  high  and  narrow  ;  eyes 
large,  dark-brown,  or  black ;  nose  flat  and  broad  ; 
mouth  large,  lips  tidok,  and  teeth  good ;  few  have 
regular  features,  and  most  are  apathetic.  The 
oidinary  men  wear  a  waist-doth  made  of  the  bark 
of  a  tree,  called  Mar,  which  is  wrapped  round 
the  waist  and  passed  between  the  legs.  Women 
wear  a  short  sarong  to  the  knee,  generally  of  blue 
cloth.  Men  and  women  tattoo  their  bodies  on 
occasions,  by  pricking  the  skin  with  a  fish  bone 
and  rubbing  in  lamp-black.  The  Papuans  of  Don 
worship,  or  rather  consult,  an  idol  called  Earwar, 
a  figure  rudely  carred  in  wood  and  holding  a 
shield.  Every  house  is  provided  with  the  idol, 
which  is  usually  about  18  inches  high,  is  exceed- 
ingly disproportioned,  the  head  bemg  unusually 
large,  the  nose  long  and  sharp  at  the  point,  and 
the  mouth  wide  and  well  provided  with  teeth. 
The  natives  have  also  a  number  of  ^fetishes,' 
generaUy  carved  figures  of  reptiles,  which  are 
suspended  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses ;  and  the 
posts  are  also  ornamented  with  similar  figures 
cut  into  the  wood.  The  Don  people  are  a 
seafaring  people,  and  are  expert  swimmers  and 
divers.  Toeir  prahus  have  outriggers,  and  are 
excavated  from  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree.  Their 
food  consists  of  millet,  obi,  maize,  a  little  rice, 
fish  and  hogs^  flesh,  and  fruits.  Sago  is  imported 
in  small  quantities.  Theft  is  considered  a  grave 
offence;  they  are  chaste,  and  marry  one  wife. 
The  dresses  of  the  chiefs  among  the  natives  of 
Dori  consist  of  the  saluer,  or  short  drawers  of  the 
Malays,  and  the  kabaya,  or  loose  coat  of  calico, 
with  a  handkerchief  tied  round  the  head.  The 
common  men,  and  the  chiefs  themselTes,  when 
not  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  wear  only  a 
chawat,  or  waist-doth  of  the  b^rk  of  the  fig,  or 
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of  the  paper  mulberry  tree,  beaten  out  like  the 
bark  clotu  of  the  PolynesiauB.     The  Papuans 
inhabit  the  shore,  the  Arfak  dwell  in  the  moun- 
tains and  interior.     Both  these  main  classes  are 
divided  into  different  tribes,  who  are  generally  in 
a  state  of  hostility  with  each  other.    The  Papuans 
of  Dori  resemble  those  of  Mysol,  which  is  called 
liong  Island  in  the  English  charts,  and  lies  about 
10  miles  to  the  east  of  Dori.     In  general  they  are 
short  in  stature,  the  most  6^,  very  few  5J  feet 
high,  but  muscular  and  well  made.    Their  colour 
is  dark-brown,  inclining  to  black  in  some.    Two 
albino  children  were  seen  there  (of  the  same 
mother),  with  white  skin  rather  passing  to  yellow, 
with  some  brown  spots  on  the  back,  and  with 
white  crisped  hair  and  blue  or  green  eyes.    The 
Papuans  of  Dori  are  generally  affected  with  skin 
diseases;  in  some  the  skin  looks  as  if  it  were 
covered  with  scales  (ichthyosis).      The  hair  is 
black  and  crisped.    It  has  a  reddish  tint  at  the 
outer  ends.    They  usually  wear  the  hair  the  full 
length  to  which  it  will  grow,  which  makes  their 
hes^,  from  a  distance,  appear  twice  its  actual 
size.     In  general  they  bestow  little  care  upon  it, 
so  that  it  has  a  disorderly  appearance,  and  gives 
them  a  wild  aspect.     There  are  some,  however, 
whose  hair,  whether  through  art  or  naturally,  is 
smooth  and  even,  as  if  it  had  been  clipped.    The 
men  wear  a  comb  in  their  hair,  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  bamboo  having  three  or  four  long  points 
on  the  under  side,  like  a  fork,  running  into  a  point 
above,  and  generally  carved.    This  oomb,  which 
is  stuck. in  obliquely  at  the  side,  has  a  small  strip 
of  coloured  cotton  fastened  at  the  top,  which 
hangs  out  like  a  streamer.    The  women  do  not 
wear  this  ornament.   The  beard  is  strongly  crimed, 
but  short ;  the  hairs  of  the  beard  are  sometimes 
pulled  out.    Most  Papuans  have  a  high  but  small 
forehead,  large  dark-brown  or  black  eyes,  flat 
broad  noses,   large  mouths,  with  thick  lips  and 
good  teeth;  many,  however,  have  thin  crooked 
noses  and  thin  lips,  which  give  them  a  European 
physiognomy.      They  pierce  the  ears,  and  wear 
some  ornaments  in  them,  or  their  tobacco,  which 
they  roll  in  pandan  leaves,  and  of  which  they  are 
great  consumers. 

The  appearance  of  the  Papuans  is  lazy  and 
stupid ;  most  of  them  are  very  ugly,  only  a  very 
few  have  regular  features  and  a  lively  aspect. 
The  women  wear  a  short  sarong,  generally  of  blue 
ootton,  which  hangs  to  the  knees,  or  a  kind  of 
breeches  with  very  short  legs.  The  body  is  other- 
wise entirely  uncovered.  Some,  however,  wear 
the  sarong  to  above  the  bosom.  The  children  of 
both  sexes  go  entirely  naked  until  the  age  of 
puberty.  All  wear  rings  on  the  arms,  composed 
of  fish  bones,  shells,  copper,  silver,  twisted  rat- 
tans or  rushes.  These  last,  of  the  breadth  of 
two  fingers,  and  usually  red  coloured,  are  put  on 
the  arm  at  an  early  age,  and  adhere  tightly  to 
the  skin  as  the  limb  grows.  The  men  mostly 
wear  a  similar  band  of  rattan  on  the  wrist  of  the 
left  hand,  but  much  broader,  and  which  sits  loose 
on  the  wrist,  in  order  to  prevent  the  skin  being 
stripped  off  by  the  hard  string  in  shooting  with 
the  bow.  They  tattoo  themselves  on  different 
parts  of  the  body  after  the  death  of  one  of  their 
relations, — ^for  instance,  on  the  cheeks  and  under 
the  eyes  after  the  death  of  the  father;  on  the 
breast  for  the  grandfather ;  on  the  shoulders  and 
arms  for  the   mother;  and  on  the  back  for  a 


brother.  The  women  also  tattoo,  but  chiefly 
after  the  death  of  one  of  their  female  relations. 
The  figures  appear  to  be  chosen  at  will,  mostly 
like  those  on  two  crossed  klewang,  or  two  curii 
running  into  each  other.  This  tattooing  is  per- 
formed by  young  girls,  by  pricking  the  dcin  vith 
a  fish  bone,  and  rubbing  in  soot.  Large  scars 
are  seen  on  some,  as  if  they  had  been  burned. 
The  number  of  such  scars  on  one  person  are 
sometimes  as  many  as  ten,  and  are  probably  used 
as  ornaments. 

The  weapons  of  the  Papuan  consist  chiefly  of 
bows  and  arrows,  the  spear,  klewang,  and  panrng, 
as  well  as  the  shield  for  protection.  The  bowi 
are  formed  of  bamboo  or  of  a  kind  of  very  touck 
red  wood ;  the  string  rests  in  two  notches  near  toe 
ends,  and  is  made  of  rattan.  The  bows  which  they 
use  in  war  are  6  or  7  feet  long,  those  for  ordinary 
use  are  mostly  3  or  4  feet.  The  arrows  are  formed 
of  reeds,  a  little  shorter  than  the  bows;  tbey 
have  very  long  tapering  points  of  bamboo,  fish 
bones,  pointed  bones  or  wood  hardened  in  the 
fire ;  sometimes,  but  not  generally,  these  points 
are  of  iron.  Most  of  the  points  have  sharp  barfafl, 
which  generally  produce  incurable  wounds,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  those  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  healing  art,  and  leave  the  cufe  to  nature; 
They  do  not  apparently  use  poisoned  arrows. 
The  points  are  put  into  the  arrows  and  fsstoied 
with  thread,  being  often  subsequently  blackened. 
They  generally  have  a  great  quantity  of  arrovs 
in  readiness  for  use.  The  spears,  like  the  arrows, 
have  barbed  points,  and  are  generally  8  to  10 
feet  long,  and  frequently  have,  just  below  the 
point,  a  small  bunch  of  cassowary  feath^s.  The 
klewang  and  parang,  which  they  make  themaelres, 
or  purchase  from  ships,  are  of  the  usual  form. 
The  shield  is  of  wood,  four-sided,  5  to  6  feet 
high,  2  broad,  somewhat  bent  out  at  the  edge, 
and  furnished  with  a  handle  at  the  back  Tbey 
are  generally  carved  on  the  outside,  and  orna- 
mented with  the  figure  of  a  Papuan  in  a  sitting 
posture. 

The  trade  with  New  Guinea  and  the  Eastern 
Islands  (commonly  called  the  Bugis  trade),  and 
the  trepang  fishery  on  the  north  coast  of  Australia, 
is  carried  on  chiefly  in  vessels  called  Padewabkan. 
These  leave  Macassar  and  the  other  ports  of 
Celebes  for  the  Eastern  Islands  during  the 
westerly  monsoon,  returning  with  the  souti^^east 
trade-wind.  The  rich  produce  of  New  Guinea, 
of  Coram,  and  the  islands  to  the  north  and  north- 
east of  Timor,  is  collected  in  the  Aru  IsImmIb, 
and  vessels  belonging  to  British  and  Gbinese 
merchants  annuallv  resort  to  them  to  obtain  the 
commodities  which  they  require  in  exchange 
for  the  manufactures  of  Europe  and  continental 
India. 

The  natives  of  the  Utanata  river  are  the  finest 
looking  men  of  all  the  people  of  the  west  coast 
of  New  Guinea.  -The  river  is  the  southemmoet 
limit  of  the  adventurous  voyages  of  the  traden 
from  Celebes.  These  men  are  above  the  middle 
size,  and  many  among  them  may  be  called  Ixrffi 
men.  They  are  stout  and  well  made.  Their 
colour  is  a  dark-brown,  with  sometimes  a  bluish 
tinge.  They  have  dark  and  small  eyes,  a  flabby, 
drooping  nose,  the  septum  of  which  is  usnaliy 
bored,  and  an  ornament  of  wood  or  hog^s  tusk 
worn  therein.  The  mouth  is  large,  and  provided 
with  very  white  teeth,  which  are  sometimes  filed 
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ko  points.  The  lipe  are  tolerably  thicL  Their 
EHtores  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  Africans.  Some  of  them  haye  marks  on 
the  body,  especially  on  the  arms,  breast,  and 
beUj,  made  by  cutting  the  flesh  with  sharp  stones, 
ud  then  burning  the  wound,  which  causes  the 
leah,  when  the  cicatrix  is  formed,  to  stand  out 
in  relief  in  weals  the  thickness  of  the  finger. 

The  Papuans  of  New  Guinea  have  the  sumpit  or 
Uow-pipe,  but  their  principal  weapons  are  the 
bov  and  snow,  and  a  light  spear  or  lance. 

Aioa  or  Yowl  is  a  group  of  low  circular 
iriands  situated  about  70  miles  W.N. W.  from  the 
Qtipt  of  Good  Hope  on  the  west  coast  of  New 
CSuoea,  and  80  miles  from  Wagiou  in  the  Gillolo 
pttttge ;  Aiou  Baba^  the  largest,  is  in  about  lat. 
if  25'  N.,  and  long.  ISl""  £.  Other  islands  are 
Abdon  and  Konibar.  The  inhabitants  are  Pa- 
|maB,  who  occupy  themselves  almost  exclusively 
m  fishiDg  and  in  catching  turtle,  with  which  the 
hfoons  within  the  reef  abound. 

Ansiia  Ishmd  is  inhabited  by  Papuans.  Their 
hoQses  are  built  on  posts,  placed  entirely  in  the 
water.  At  very  low  water  only  is  the  beach 
partially  uncovered.  This  beach  consists  of  mud, 
in  which  mangroves  grow  luxuriantly,  and  com- 
pletely obstruct  a  landing.  Their  gardens  conse- 
qM&Uy  are  on  the  surrounding  islands.  They 
wear  thdr  hair  in  tufts.  Their  appearance  is 
good-natered,  faces  regular,  eyes  beautifully 
black,  the  mouth  broad,  with  beautiful  regular 
teeth,  and  the  forehead  high  but  narrow.  Many 
ha?e  thin  lipe  and  finely  curved  noses,  which 
pre  them  a  more  European  physiognomy.  The 
Ben  are  generally  han^me  and  well  formed, 
>toot  without  being  too  thick,  strong  and  mus- 
calar ;  the  women  very  good  looking,  and  some 
children  with  very  regular,  soft  faces,  and  long 
pendent  curiv  hair. 

Modem  laland,  about  60  miles  N.N.E.  of  the 
Great  Ke,  is  occupied  by  Papuans.  It  is  the 
Mvth-westemmost  of  a  group  of  high  islands 
which  were  at  one  time  considered  to  form  part 
of  New  Guinea. 

Bnuner  Island  is  on  the  south  coast  of  New 
Guinea.  The  women  are  tattoed  on  the  face, 
vnis,  and  front  of  the  body,  but  generally  not  on 
^  back,  in  vertical  stripes,  less  than  an  inch 

rrt,  and  connected  by  zigzag  markings.  On 
hiee  these  are  more  complicated,  and  on  the 
^(^feannand  wrist  they  are  frequently  so  elaborate 
M  to  resemble  lace-work.  The  men  are  more 
Bueiy  tattoed,  and  iJien  only  with  a  few  lines  or 
t^ttionthe  right  breast.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  markinffs  consist  of  a  double  series  of  large 
^tta  and  dots  stretching  from  the  shoulder  to 
^  pit  of  the  stomach. 

The  Am,  Aroe,  or  Arm  group  of  islands  is 
■^Qited  on  the  northern  verge  of  the  ereat  Austra- 
lia bank.  They  extend  from  lat.  5^52'  to  7°  S. , 
indin  long.  183^  ^'  £.,  running  for  upwards  of 
100  milea  N.  and  S.,  and  between  40  and  50  miles 
m  breadth,  and  lie  between  the  Timor  Laut 
poop  and  the  S. W.  coast  of  New  Guinea.  The 
iMre  northerly  of  the  islands  are  rarely  more 
^  5  or  6  miles  in  circimiference. 

The  Am  islanders  are  Papuans,  with  black 
or  aooty-brown  skins,  woolly  or  fnzzly  hair,  or 
f^ioofjij  curled;  thick-ridged,  prominent  noses, 
iad  rather  slender  limbs.  There  are  some  mixed 
iMes  among  them.    The  Papuan  talks,  laughs. 


and  shouts  without  intermission.  Papuan  boys 
sing  cheerily  as  they  walk  along,  or  talk  aloud  to 
themselves,  which  is  quite  a  Negro  pecuHarity. 
The  men,  in  height,  are  from  5  feet  4  inches  to  5 
feet  8  inches.  The  women  delight  in  combing  and 
forking  their  frizzly  hair,  which  is  tied  in  a  bunch 
at  the  back  of  the  head,  using  a  fork  with  four 
diverging  prongs  to  separate  and  arrange  the  long 
tangled  frizzly  mass.  The  Am  Papuans  lold  Mr. 
Wallace  that  some  of  their  tribes  kill  the  old 
folks  when  they  can  no  longer  work,  but  he  saw 
many  old  people.  On  a  man's  death,  •  all  the 
chattels  which  he  has  collected  during  his  life, 
including  tusks,  gongs,  and  precious  China  dishes, 
are  broken  in  pieces  and  thrown  away,  and 
heaps  of  these  fragments  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
villages. 

The  produce  of  the  islands  is  pearls,  mother-of- 
pearl,  trepang,  tortoise-shell,  paradise  birds,  and 
timber.  They  are  given  to  intoxication.  The 
men  are  jealous,  and  easily  roused  to  anger  by 
abuse  of  their  women  or  ancestors.  Their  food 
is  sago,  fish,  molluscs,  the  luxuries  being  tobacco 
and  betel.  They  redden  their  hair  by  washing  it 
with  wood-ashes.  They  ornament  their  houses 
with  brass  trays  called  dulam  or  tahm,  and  with 
elephants*  tusks,  all  of  which  are  destroyed  on  the 
owner^B  death. 

Timor  Island,  in  lat.  8^  21'  to  10^  23'  S.,  and 
long.  128°  80'  to  127°  16'  E.,  is  occupied  by  tribes 
much  nearer  the  true  Papuan  than  those  of  the 
Moluccas.  Slender  figures  of  medium  height; 
they  are  dusky-brown  or  blackish,  with  bushy 
frizzled  hair,  and  the  long  Papuan  nose,  with  the 
overhanging  apex  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
Papuan,  and  so  absolutely  unknown  among  races 
of  Mala3ran  origin.  The  houses  of  the  Timorese 
Papuan  mountaineers  are  raised  on  posts.  Their 
dead  are  laid  on  a  stage  6  or  8  feet  above  the 
ground,  sometimes  open,  sometimes  covered,  and 
retained  there  till  money  for  a  feast  can  be 
obtained,  when  they  are  burned.  They  are  said 
to  be  great  thieves,  and  the  tribes  constantly  at 
war  with  each  other,  but  are  not  very  courageous 
or  bloodthirsty.  They  respect  the  custom  of 
tabu,  which  they  call  pomali.  In  their  excitable 
disposition,  loud  voices,  and  fearless  demeanours^ 
the  Timorese  closely  resemble  the  Papuans  of  New 
Guinea  and  the  Aru  Islands.  The  women  talk  to 
each  other  and  to  the  men  with  loud  voices,  and 
with  a  self-assertion  quite  different  from  Malay 
women. 

In  the  islands  west  of  Timor,  as  far  as  Flores 
and  Sandalwood  Islands,  a  very  simihir  race  is 
found,  which  also  extends  eastwards  to  Timor 
Laut,  where  the  true  Papuan  race  begins  to 
appear. 

Negros  or  Buglas  Island  extends  from  lat. 
9°  4'  to  9°  60'  N.  Scattered  tribes  of  Negritos 
occupy  the  mountain  rang^  which  extends 
throughout  the  length  of  the  island. 

Flores  Island,  due  south  of  Gdebes,  is  inha- 
bited by  a  race  speaking  six  different  languages 
or  dialects,  known  as  the  Ende,  Mangarai,  Kio, 
Roka,  and  Galeleng.  The  stature  is  short  and 
squab  like  Malays.  The  complexion  is  a  good 
deal  darker  than  that  of  the  Malay;  the  nose 
flatter,  the  mouth  wider,  and  the  lips  thicker,  and 
the  hair  buckles  without  frizzling.  The  coast  is 
occupied  by  the  Maky  or  brown  race,  but  in  the 
interior  is  a  people  with  frizzled  hair, '  and  a 
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siiiiilar  frisled-hair  people  live  in  the  moan- 
tainoua  parte  of  Solor,  Pintar,  Lombatta,  aad 
Ombay. 

The  people  of  the  neighbouring  island  of  Semao 
are  like  those  of  Timor,  with  frizzly  or  wavy 
hair,  and  a  copper- brown  ooloor. 

The  people  of  Bo  Island  are  a  mixed  race  of 
Fapoans  and  the  brown-skinned  race. 

The  Papuans  for  the  moat  part  exist  only  in  a 
aayage  state,  deriving  a  scanty  subsistence  from 
the  productions  of  nature,  Uving  in  conical- 
shaped  huto ;  or  where  they  appear  as  oecupanto 
of  the  sea-ooast,  roaming  about  in  small  canoes  in 
search  of  food.  Some  of  the  more  ind^ndent 
tribes,  by  which  is  meant  those  who  have  exclu- 
siTe  possession  of  the  country  they  inhabit,  have, 
however,  adopted  many  improvements.  In  several 
parts  of  ihe  north  and  of  the  south  coaste  of  Kew 
Guinea,  the  villages  consist  of  one  large  house, 
erected  on  piles,  and  occupied  by  all  the  married 

ale,   with  a  smaller   one   adjacent   for   the 
elors.    These  houses  bear  a  very  close  resem- 
blance to  those  of  tlie  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  but  are 
smaller  and  of  more  rough  construction.    Here 
the  Papuans  also  cultivate  fruits,  yams,  and  sweet 
potatoes,  and  keep  hogs  and  poultry  to  kill  for 
food, — ^in  fact,  are  almost  on  a  level,  as  far  as 
regards  agriculture,   with  the  more  uncivilised 
tribes  of  the  Malaya- I^olynesians,  from  whom, 
indeed,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  names  em- 
ployed to  designate  their  agricultural  productions, 
they    have    derived    the   slight    but   important 
advance  they  have   made  in  civilisation.     The 
weapons  of  the  Papuans  are  heavy  wooden  dubs, 
spears  or  lances  of  nibong  or  other  hard  wood, 
and  darts  formed  of  a  small  kind  of  bamboo, 
provided  with  poiuts  of  hard  wood  or  of  sharp- 
ened bone.     The  lances  are  projected  generally 
by  means  of  a  becket  of  sennit  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  long,  one  end  of  which  is  provided  with  a 
toggle.    This  is  held  between  the  fingers,  while 
the  other  end  is  fastened  to  the  lance  with  what 
sailors  call  a  ^  half -hitch*  knot,  which  flies  off 
when  the  lance  is  projected,  thus  allowing  it  to 
go  free.    The  becket  gives  a  greatly  increased 
purchase  to  the  thrower,  but  is  much  inferior  in 
this  respect  to  the  womeroo  or  throwing  stick  of 
the  Australians.    The    darts   are   projected   by 
means  of  a  powerful  bow,  often  6  feet  in  length, 
with  a  bowstring  of  rattan.     Mr.  Earl  snspecto 
that  this  instrument  was  not  originally  Papuan^ 
but  has  been    adopted   from    the   Polynesians. 
Stone  axes  and  knives  of  quartz  are  now  super- 
seded among  all  those  tribes  who  have  either 
direct  or  indirect  communication  with  the  traders 
of  the  Archipelago,  by  parangs,  or  chopping- 
knives  of  iron.    Their  agricultural  instruments 
are  mere  stakes  of  wood,  sharpened  at  one  end, 
which  prove  sufficient  to  effect  the  rude  inter- 
ference with  nature  required  by  their  mode  of 
cultivation. 

The  art  of  navigation  appears  never  to  have  been 
in  a  very  advanced  state  among  the  Papuans, 
since  their  navigation  has  only  extended  to  those 
countries  which  could  be  reached  from  the 
continent  of  Asia  without  entailing  the  neces- 
sity of  going  out  of  sight  of  land ;  nor  are  they 
yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  science  of  navi- 
gation to  venture  on  any  other  than  coasting 
voyages.  Towards  the  eastern  limits  of  the 
Papuan  race,  where  they  cohdb  in  dose  contact, 


and  are  often  mixed  with  the  Polynesians,  navi- 
gation is  in  a  more  advanced  state  &an  elsewhere, 
but  this  is  evidently  the  result  of  oontact  widi 
strangera,  by  whom,  indeed,  the  navigation  is 
personally  conducted.    The  highest  state  of  the 
art  among  the  Papuans,  without  foreign  assistance, 
is  met  with  in  Torres  Strait,  and  upon  the  soath 
coast  of  New  Guinea.     Here  they  possess  large 
canoes  of  such  construction,  and  propdled  in  so 
peculiar  a  manner,  that  we  must  eonsider  them 
purely  Papuan.    Some  very  excellent  sketches  of 
these  canoes,  with  a  full  description,  are  given 
in  Flinder^s  Voyage.    These  canoes  or  boats  wn 
from  30  to  40  feet  long,  and  the  planks  irith 
which  they  are  oonstru^ed  are  sewed  together 
witii  the  filnres  of  ihe  cocoanut.    Each  is  pro- 
vided with  an  outrigger,  and  a  platform  of  bamboo 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  boat  on  a  level  with 
the    gunwale.      They   are   propelled    in  csfan 
weather  by  paddles  with  long  handles,  the  roven 
fdl  standing,  as  is  generally  the  case  among  the 
Papuans.    But  the  most  striking  peculiari^  of 
these  vessels  consists  in  the  sail,  which  k  an 
oblong  piece  of  matting  set  up  in  the  foreparts  of 
the  Teasel  by  means  of  two  poles  or  masts,  to  which 
the  upper  comers  of  the  sail  are  fastened.    These 
masts  are  moveable,  and  the  sail  is  trimmed  by 
shifting   the   head   of   one   of  the   masts  alt 
Acoor£ng  to  Mr.  EarPs  experience,  these  boati 
sail  very  indifferently,  except  before  the  ▼ii'll; 
but  Captain  Flinders,  who  had  good  opnirtanitiei 
of  judging,  maintains  a  more  f  avoarable  opinion. 
They  are  ^ten  to  be  met  vrith  about  the  month  of 
March  300  or  400  miles   down  the  north-etft 
coast  of  Australia,  the  islanders  being  in  the 
habit  of  making  an  annual  voyage  in  this  direc- 
tion.   The  stopping-places  are  usually  the  islands 
lying  off  the  coast,  where  they  obtained  tortoiae- 
shell  and  trepang,  the  chief  objects   of  their 
voyages.    The  natives  of  the  south  coast  of  New 
Guinea  have  very  large  canoes  of  a  similar  but 
more  unwieldy  construction,  and  propelled  by  a 
similar  description  of   sail.    These  nave  never 
been  seen  far  from  the  coast,  and  in  fact  are 
almost  immanageable  from  the  difficultv  experi- 
enced in  steering  such  unwieldy  masses  witn  paddki 
alone.    It  is  therefore  difficult  to  conceive  for 
what  purpose  they  have  been  constructed,  onleM 
it  should  be  for  war,  in  which  case  their  lai^ge 
sise  would  give  them  an  imposing  appearanoe. 
The  Kew  Guinea  canoes  generally  are  of  light 
construction,  and  are  provided  with  an  outrigger. 
The   larger  ones  have  an  at  tap  roof,  and  an 
capable  of  containing  an  entire  family,  with  boose- 
hold  fiuniture  and  domestic  animals. 

With  regard  to  the  general  disposition  of  the 
Papuans,  a  great  difference  is  found  between 
those  living  in  a  state  of  independence  and  those 
who  exist  in  bondage  among  the  neighbooring 
nations.  The  former  are  invariably  found  to  be 
treacherous  and  revengeful,  and  eventhoee^ 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  intercourse  widi 
strangers — ^the  tribes  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
New  Guinea,  for  example — are  never  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  and  the  greatest  precautions  are 
always  taken  by  Uiose  who  visit  them  for  purposes 
of  trade.  The  wilder  tribes  generally  avoid  inter- 
course with  strangers,  if  the  force  which  landsM 
sufficiently  great  to  cause  alarm,  but  if  otherwise, 
they  pretend  friendship  until  opportunity  oocon, 
when  they  make  a  sudden  and  ferocious  attaos. 
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Bvi  what  dista'nguwheB  them  moet  from  ihair  neigh- 
boiurBf  the  Malaya-Polynesiaiui,  and  evea  from  the 
AiutialiaDs,  Ib  the  ayersion,  even  hatred,  they 
bear  toiraids  those  who  attempt  to  settle  in  their 
tSEritory,  and  which  ie  continued  as  long  as  a 
man  of   the  tribe  exists.     It  is  probably  this 
perfectly  untameable  nature  that  has  led  to  their 
utter  ext^mination  in  all  those  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago  that  did  not  possess  mountain 
fastneeses,  t6  wmch  they  could  retire  to  lead  a 
life  similar  to  that  of  the  Bushmen  of  South 
Africa.     There  have  been  instances  of  this  in  Van 
Dieman'a  Land,  Melville  Island  (N.W.  coast  of 
Anatralia),  and  at  Fort  Du  Bus  on  the  west  coast 
ctf   New  Guinea,  in  all   which  settlements  the 
coontry  was  occupied  by  a  pure  or  nearly  pure 
Papuan  race.    In  the  former,  hostility  was  con- 
tinued MB  long  as  a  natiTe  remained  on  the  island, 
and  in  the  two  last,  until  the  settlements  were 
abandoned  in  despair.    On  the  other  hand,  their 
neigfabours  the  Australians  have  invariably  sub- 
mitted after  a  single  trial  of  strength ;  and  the 
Jf  alaya-Polynesians,  when  not  under  the  influence 
<d  other  foreigners,  have  idways  evinced  a  desire 
to  hare  strangers,  especially  Europeans,  settled 
amoDg  them,  as  shown  l^  the  people  of  the 
Moliicoaa  when  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  aa  displayed  at  the  present  time  in  those 
remote  parts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  where  the 
laee  mVntadnR  its  ancient  purity.     The  untame- 
aUe  ferocity  of  the  Papuans  only  exists  as  long 
aa  they  remain  in  their  native  country.    On  leaving 
it  their  diaracter  seems  totally  changed,  as  far  as 
regards  this  particular.    The  Papuan  slaves,  who 
exist  in  great  numbers  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
Archqwlago,  are  remarkable  for  their  cheerful 
dispoM^ifff  and  industrious  habits.    The  aversion 
to  itnuigera  felt  by  these  Negroid  races  was  retained 
by  tiie  Ne^to  of  the  Andamans  for  several  years, 
but  in  1873,  while  the  Editor  was  there,  a  tribe 
Toianteriij  came  in  their  canoes  to  Ross  Island. 
The  An^^f^^'^**"  Minoopi  have  sinoe  partly  settled. 

With  regard  to  stature,  a  great  difference  is  found 
toexist  between  various  taibes,  even  in  New  Guinea, 
and  which  has  led  to  mochconfusicmin  the  descrip* 
tiona  given  by  travellers,  who  have,  perhaps,  each 
oidy  seen  a  single  tribe.  On  the  south-west  coast 
of  New  Guinea,  within  a  space  of  100  miles,  are  to 
be  loirad  tribes  whose  stature  is  almost  gigantic, 
and  oUiera  whose  proportions  are  so  diminutive 
aa  almoat  to  ctme  them  to  the  appellation  of 
P^gwiifta  -  while  the  manners  and  customs  of  each 
so  exactly  oorre^wnd,  as  to  preclude  the  supposi- 
tion that  these  peculiarities  can  be  other  than 
aeddentaL  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  these 
peculiarities,  but  as  the  stout  and  stalwart  Papuans 
are  met  with  only  among  those  coast  tribes  who 
have  maintained  their  independence,  and  at  the 
tame  time  have  aoquired  many  of  the  agricultural 
and  fn^J»"»i'ml  arts  from  their  neighbours  the 
liaJaya-Polynesiaos,  while  the  pigmies  are  found 
only  in  spots  where  they  have  been  driven  to 
moaatain  fastnesses,  or  have  fallen  under  the 
influence  of  other  races,  we  may  conclude  that 
their  mode  of  life  has  much  to  do  with  this 
diffwenoe  in  point  of  stature  and  proportions. 

The  Papuans  of  Don  hang  the  skulls  of  the 
Ar&k  nnmr  the  eaves  of  tiieir  houses,  which  are 
built  in  the  water  on  posts,  and  led  up  to  by 
mde  wooden  faridgea.  There  is  a  hirge  council 
AiMnhiw  tA  Don,  supported  on  larger  posts,  on 


each  of  which  is  a  rude  carving  of  a  naked  man  or 
woman,  with  other  revolting  carvings  near.  The 
people  of  Dori  resemble  those  of  the  Ee  and  Am 
Islands ;  many  of  them  are  very  handsome,  tall, 
well  made,  with  well-cut  features  and  aquiline 
noses.  Their  colour  is  a  deep  brown,  often  ap- 
proaching to  black,  and  their  frizzly  hair  is  combed 
up  into  a  mop-like  form  by  means  of  a  long  six- 
pronged  fork.  The  language  spoken  at  Dori  is 
not  understood  by  the  Papuans  at  Humboldt  Bay. 
The  Dori  people  are  great  carvers  and  painters. 
Their  food  is  roots  and  vegetables,  with  fish  and 
game  as  a  luxury.  The  Arfak  or  hillmen  of  New 
Guinea  are  generally  black,  but  some  are  brown 
like  the  Malay.  Their  hair,  though  more  or  less 
frizzly,  is  sometimes  short  and  matted,  instead  of 
being  long,  loose,  and  woolly.  The  many  Papuan 
tribes  in  New  Guinea  are  generally  in  a  state  of 
warfare  with  each  other,  and  return  from  their 
warlike  expeditions  with  heads.  The  natives  have 
also  a  number  of  *  fetishes,'  generally  carved 
figures  of  reptiles,  which  are  suspended  from  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  and  the  posts  are  also  orna- 
mented with  similar  figures  cut  into  the  wood. 

A  widow  remains  in  the  family  of  her  deceased 
husband. 

The  Papuans,  when  placed  in  droumstanoes 
favourable  for  the  development  of  their  powers, 
are  physically  superior  to  the  races  of  South- 
Eastem  Asia.  Some  of  the  New  Guinea  tribes 
would  bear  a  comparison,  in  point  of  stature  and 
proportions,  with  the  races  of  Europe,  were  it  not 
for  a  deficiency  about  the  lower  extremities. 
Even  the  more  diminutive  mountain  tribes  are 
remarkable  for  energy  and  agility,  —  qualities 
whioh  have  led  to  their  being  in  great  demand 
as  slaves  among  their  more  civilised  neighbours. 
With  regard  to  mental  capacity,  also,  they  are 
certainly  not  inferior  to  the  brown  races;  but 
their  impatience  of  control  while  in  an  independ- 
ent state,  utterly  precludes  that  organization 
which  would  enable  them  to  stand  their  ground 
against  encroachment,  and  they  invariably  fall 
under  the  influence  of  the  Malayans  whenever  the 
two  races  are  brought  into  contact. 

Intellectually,  Mr.  Wallace  places  them  above 
the  Malays,  though  the  Mabiys  have  acquired 
more  actual  civilisation  by  contact  with  superior 
races.  The  Papuans  have  a  taste  for  personal 
embeUishment,  but  it  -takes  such  eccentric  forms 
as  the  attaching  of  two  boar's  tusks  joined  to- 
gether to  the  nose,  with  the  tips  turned  upwards. 
They  eat  many  kinds  of  large  insects.  They  are 
totally  ignorant  of  metals,  and  the  coast  dwellers  are 
even  unable  to  procure  fire  for  themselves.  When 
they  accidentally  let  their  fires  go  out,  they  have 
to  ask  a  spark  of  the  hill  tribesmen,  who  produce 
it  by  friction.  Yet  they  divide  the  year  into 
lunar  months,  have  names  for  the  constellations, 
and  one  of  uie  tribes,  the  Ilema,  counts  up  to 
a  million. 

Certain  of  the  Papuan  customs  distinguish 
them  from  the  Malaya-Polynesians,  and  certainly 
are  of  Papuan,  or  at  least  of  Negro  origin.  One 
of  these  is  the  custom  of  raising  the  skin  in 
cicatrices  over  various  parta  of  the  body, 
especially  on  the  shoulders,  breast,  buttocks,  and 
thighs.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
tatooing  or  puncturing  the  skin  whioh  is  practised 
by  many  of  the  Malaya-Polynesian  tribes,  and 
which  is  never  met  with  amoog  the  Papuans,  aa 
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ihe  scai*ificatbns  about  to  be  described  are  un- 
known to  the  others.  The  skin  is  cut  through 
with  some  sharp  instrument  in  longitudinal  stripes, 
and,  if  on  the  shoulder  or  breast,  white  clay  or 
some  other  substauce  is  rubbed  into  the  wound, 
which  causes  the  flesh  below  to  rise ;  and  these 
scarifications,  when  allowed  to  heal,  assume  the 
form  of  raiaed  cicatrices,  often  as  large  as  the 
finger.  It  appears  that  those  on  the  arms  and 
breast,  which  are  the  largest  and  most  prominent, 
are  made  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  admission  to 
the  privileges  of  manhood,  by  showing  their  capa- 
bility of  bearing  pain.  Boring  the  septum  of  the 
nose  is  universally  practised  among  the  Papuans. 
In  the  first  instance  they  wear  a  roll  of  plantain 
leaf  in  the  orifice,  which  by  its  elasticity  enlarges 
it  to  a  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  thigh-bone  of  a 
large  bird,  or  some  other  ornament,  which  is  then 
worn  extending  across  the  face  on  all  great  occa- 
sions. British  sailors  have  a  very  quaint  name 
for  this  practice,  which  often  comes  under  their 
observation  among  the  Papuan  islands  of  the 
Pacific ;  they  call  it  *  sprit-eail  yarding,'  after  a 
cruel  method  they  have  of  treating  uiarks  and 
dog-fish,  which  are  frequently  let  go  after  having 
been  hooked,  a  piece  of  wood  being  previously 
thrust  through  their  nostrils,  which,  projecting  on 
either  side,  prevents  them  from  getting  their 
heads  under  water,  and  tliey  die  a  liugering  and 
painful  death. 

Filing  or  grinding  down  the  front  teeth  until 
they  become  pointed,  is  practised  by  some  of  the 
-  tribes  of  New  Guinea  and  of  the  adjacent  islands 
of  the  Pacific.  This  custom,  however,  is  not  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  Papuans,  as  it  is  practised 
also  at  the  Pagi  Islands,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra,  the  natives  of  which  appear  to  be 
Malaya-Polynesians.  This  custom  must  not  be 
confounded  with  one  which  is  common  among 
many  of  the  Malayan  and  Bugis  tribes,  that  of 
grinding  down  the  front  teeth  until  they  become 
ahnost  level  with  the  gum.  Another  singular  cus- 
tom, which  is  only  met  with  amone  the  Papuans, 
or  the  tribes  closedy  bordering  on  them,  is  that  of 
dyeing  the  hair  (which  is  naturally  black)  a  reddish 
or  flaxen  colour,  by  using  applications  of  burnt 
coral  and  sea-water  in  some  instances,  and  pre- 
parations of  wood-ashes  in  others.  This  process 
seems  to  expel  all  the  dark  colour  from  the  hair, 
leaving  it  of  a  flaxen  tmge,  which  appears  to  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  celebrated  *  capillus 
flavus '  so  much  admired  among  the  Roman  ladies, 
and  which  seems  to  have  been  produced  by  a 
similar  process.  The  only  Malaya  -  Polynesians 
whom  Mr.  Earl  had  known  to  practise  this  custom 
are  some  of  the  natives  of  Timor  Laut,  Sermatten, 
and  Baba  Islands  lying  to  the  westward  of  New 
Guinea,  and  not  very  remote.  He  was  therefore 
induced  to  consider  it  as  a  Papuan,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  as  a  Negro  custom,  for  it  is  equally  pre- 
valent in  many  parts  uf  Africa,  especially  among 
the  Somali  and  other  tribes  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. All  travellers  who  have  had  opportunities 
of  visiting  Aden  will  have  observed  tibis  custom 
among  the  African  Somali  employed  in  coaling  the 
steamers,  who  sometimes  appear  with  the  plaster  of 
coral  still  attached  to  their  heads. — EarVs  Papuans; 
Logan  in  J.  Ind,  Arck^  1850 ;  A.  R,  Wallace,  East, 
Arch,  il  pp.  62,  180,  200  ;  Do,  in  Joum,  E,  Geog. 
Soc,  XXX.  p.  172 ;  Craw/urcTs  Dictionary ;  Craw^ 
furd^s  Hist.  Arch,  i.  p.  18 ;  Bikmore,  pp.  204,  242  ; 
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M^GiUivray's  Voyage  in  the  Rattlesnake^  i.  p. 
Lubbock,  Origin  of  Civilisation,  pp.  44,  1 22,  835  ; 
Horsburgh,  Joum.  Ind.  Arch.;  Newbold  in  Royal 
As,  Soc,  Joum.,  1846 ;  Q^arterly  Review;  Marsden^ 
Sumatra  ;  Asiatic  Researches ;  Cook^s  Voyages ; 
Syme's  Embassy  to  Ava ;  Wilkes^  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition; Mallat,  Les  Philippines;  Wallace  ;  Kulf, 

PAPYRUS  ANTIQUORUM.     WiUd. 
OyperuB  Syriacos,  Pari.      \  Babeer    ...    of  Stria. 

This  papyrus  grows  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Sicily. 
It  is  translated  in  the  Bible  rush  and  bulrush  ;  is 
the  sedge  from  the  pith  of  which  the  ancients 
made  paper. — Royle;  Birdwood;  Layard,  Nineveh. 

PAPYRUS  DEHISCENS.    Nees, 
CyperuB  corymbosus,  H,B,  j  G.  Fangorei,  Boxb.  L  p.  202* 
Chumatipati,     ....      HiKix 

A  sedge  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  and  of 
Bengal,  very  common  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hoogly,  where  it  helps  to  bind  and  protect  the 
banks. —  Voigt, 

PAPYRUS  PANGOREI. 

Oyperut  tegetum,  Badi,      \  C.  Fangorei,  RotU. 

Madoorkati, HilfD. 

A  sedge  of  the  Peninsula  of  ludia,  extiemeljr 
common  about  Calcutta,  and  very  extenslYely  em- 
ployed in  Bengal  for  making  the  elegant,  shiniii^^, 
useful  mats  for  which  the  capital  of  India  is 
famous,  and  which  are  frequently  imported  into 
Europe.  When  green,  the  culms  are  split  into 
three  or  four  pieces,  which  in  drying  contract  so 
much  as  to  bring  the  margins  in  contact  or  to 
overlap  each  other. — Eng.  Cyc;  Voiyt;  Royle, 

PAPYRUS  TEGETIFORMIS.    Amot,  W. 
Ojrperus  nudus,  Boad>.         \  Kuch-kachiya,  .     .  Rbstg. 

A  sedge  of  Bengal. —  Voigt. 

PAR.  HiKD.,  Pers.  a  feather.  Par-i-taos, 
a  shawl-wool  cloth  or  pashmina  of  two  coIohfb, 
literally  peacock's  feather.  Par-i-purz,  a  shawl- 
wool  fabric  with  a  nap. 

PAR,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  W.  Ghats,  in 
lat.  20"^  30'  N.,  and  long.  73''  43'  E.,  and  runs 
W.  into  the  Arabian  Sea.  Length,  50  miles.  It 
has  no  tributaries  of  note ;  area  drained  small^  and 
imperfectly  defined.  Though  rugged,  the  Konkans 
have  many  fertile  valleys,  each  of  which  for  the 
most  part  affords  a  passage  for  a  smaU  river  or 
torrent,  holding  a  westerfy  course,  like  the  Par, 
from  the  ghats  to  the  In<£an  Ocean.  The  most 
fertile  spots  are  on  the  banks  of  streams.  The 
rivers  abound  with  fish,  but  are  also  frequented 
by  crocodiles.  The  Savitri  also  is  navigable  as 
far  as  Mhar,  30  miles  from  its  mouth. 

PARA.  Maleal.  a  ffrain  measure  of  Malabar, 
equal  to  10  Yedan  gafii,  and  containing  1264 
cubic  inches,  rather  more  than  4  imperial  gallons, 
or  40  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

PARA.    Baluchi.    A  section  of  a  tribe. 

PARA.  Benq.  Also  Paragam.  A  hamlet,  a 
village. 

PARA.  Saksk.  Strange,  foreign,  supreme, 
infinite;  hence — 

Parabara,  Saksk.,  the  most  high ;  but  Para- 
baravasta,  as  conceived  by  the  Hindus,  is  not  the 
true  Supreme  Being.  Ajb  an  immaterial  being,  it 
is  the  universal  spirit ;  as  a  material  being,  it  is  the 
universe  ;  the  masculine  power  is  identified  with 
Siva,  and  the  feminine  power  is  the  so-called  Sakti. 

Parabrahma  or  Brahm  of  the  Hindus,  the 
supreme  Universal  Spirit,  the  Supreme  Being,  is  a 
term  that  first  appears  in  Hindu  religious  books, 
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in  loine  of  the  best  UpaniahadB,  or  appendages  to 
the  Yedas,  of  later  date  than  the  first  three,  and 
introdacin^^  a  different  and  superior  theology.     It 
teems  to  have  been  a  first  effort  towards  the  re- 
Mgnition  of  a  Creator ;  and  many  Hindus  now 
recognise  the  Almighty  as  an  infinite,  eternal,  in- 
eom][HreheiiBible,  and  self-existent  Being.    He  who 
tees  eTerything,  though  never  seen ;  he  who  is  not 
to  be  compassed  by  description,  and  who  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  human  conception  ;  he  from  whom 
the  omversal  world  proceeds ;  who  is  the  lord  of 
the  amTerae,  and  whose  work  is  the  universe ;  he 
who  is  the  light  of  all  lights,  whose  name  is  too 
saered  to  be  pronounced,  and  whose  power  is  too 
infinite  to  be  imagined,  is  Brahm !  the  one  un- 
kikown,  true  being,  the  creator,  the  preserver,  and 
destroyer  of  the  universe,from  whom  all  souls  come, 
and  to  him  again  return.  Under  such,  and  innumer- 
able other  definitions,  is  the  Deity  acknowledged 
in  tiie  Yedas,  or  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindus. 
But  while  there  are  learned  Brahmans  who  *  thus 
acknowledge  and  adore  one  God,  without  form  or 
quality,  eternal,  unchangeable,  and  occupying  all 
space^  they  have  carefully  confined  their  doctrines 
to  their  own  schools,  and  have  tacitly  assented  to, 
or  even  taoght  in  public,  a  religion  in  which,  in 
■apposed    compliance  with  the   infirmities   and 
psanonB  of  human  nature,  the  Deity  has  been 
brought  more  to  a  level  with  man's  own  prejudices 
and  wants,  and  the  incomprehensible  attributes 
aaugned  to  him,  invested  with  sensible  and  even 
human  forms.^    Upon  this  foundation  the  most 
diaoordant  fictions  have  been  erected,  from  which 
priestcraft  axkd  superstition  have  woven  a  mytho- 
logy of  the  most  extensive  character.    In  India, 
the  human  form  in  its  natural  state,  or  possessing 
the  heads  or  limbs  of  various  animals,  the  elements, 
the  planets,  rivers,  fountains,  stones,  trees,  etc. 
etc,  have  all  been  deified,  and  become  objects  of 
religious   adoration.      The  sun,  moon,   and   all 
the  heavenly  host;  fire,  earth,  and  all  natural 
phaiomena, — all   nature,   indeed, — the  passions 
and  emotions  of  human  beings,  their  vices  and 
virtues,  are  transformed  into  persons,  and  act 
apptopciate   parts  in  the  tiurbulent  history   of 
man.     The  omnipotent  Crod,  whom  the  Hindu 
has  been  taught  to  consider  as  too  mighty  for 
him  to  attempt  to  approach,  or  even  to  name, 
has  been  lost   sight   of  in  the  multiplicity  of 
fslae  deities,  whose  images  have  been  worshipped 
in  his  place.     To  these  deities  the  many  splendid 
templM  of  the  Hindus  have  been  erected,  while 
throughout  the  whole  of  India  not  one  has  been 
devoted  to  Brahm,  whom  they  designate  as  the 
■oie  Divine  Author  of  the  universe,  the  One  Eternal 
Mind,  the  self-existing,  incomprehensible  Spuit. 
Bat  the  will  of  God,  &at  the  world  should  exist 
and  o(«tinue,  is  also  personified  by  them,  and  his 
creative  and  preservative  powers  are  made  to 
appear  as  Brahma  and  Vishnu,  while  Siva  is  the 
emblem  of  the  destructive  energy, — not,  however, 
ol  absolute  annihilation,  but  rather  of  reproduction 
in  another  fonn.    In  the  Hindu  religion,  therefore, 
this  triad  of   persons  represents  the  almighty 
sowers  of  creation,  preservation,  and  destruction. 
In  their  metaphysios,  Brahma  is  matter,  Vishnu 
qjtrit,  Siva  time ;  or,  in  natural  philosophy,  earth, 
water,  and  fire.    These  three  persons  have  wives, 
the  executors  of  the  divine  will  and  the  energies 
of  their  respective  lords.    The  preservative  and  re- 
presentative powers,  being  in  constant  action,  are, 


as  have  been  also  their  wives  and  children,  fabled  to 
havedescendedon  earth  innumerable  timesin  divers 
places  for  the  instruction  and  benefit,  including 
the  profitable  punishment,  of  mankind.  And  these 
endless  incarnations  have  been  worked  up  by  the 
poets  with  a  wonderful  fertility  of  genius  and  the 

Somp  of  language  into  a  variety  of  sublime 
escriptions,  interspersed  with  theological  and 
moral  texts,  that  at  length  they  were  received 
as  inspired  productions,  and  became  the  Hindu 
standard  of  truth.  Brahma,  the  creative  power, 
is  not  specially  adored  in  temples  dedicated  ex- 
clusively to  him.  His  creative  duties  over,  his 
portion  of  the  Divine  activity  ceased  to  operate  on 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind.  In  their  myth- 
ology, however,  the  Hindus  narrate  fabulous  per- 
secutions and  warfare  which  overthrew  Brahma, 
his  temples  and  worship  ;  and  the  sects  of  Vaish- 
nava  and  Saiva  now  comprise  all  the  individuals 
of  the  races  in  India  distLoguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Hindus.  A  philosophic  few  excepted,  they 
are  worshippers  of  a  superstitious  and  idolatrous 
polytheism;  and  the  Hindu  erects  no  altars  to 
Brahm,  the  infinite,  incomprehensible,  self-exist- 
ing Spirit,  ^  which  illumines  all,  delights  all,  whence 
all  proceed ;  that  by  which  they  live  when  bom, 
and  that  to  which  all  must  return.'  The  Narayana 
of  the  Hindu  of  the  present  day  is  rather  the 
Spirit  of  €rod  moving  on  the  water,  and  can  be 
regarded  but  as  the  spirit  of  Brahm  (Ins.  of  Menu, 
ch.  1,  V.  10),  though  the  two  Hindu  sects  claim  for 
their  Vishnu  and  Siva  the  title  of  Narayana,  and 
Brahm  himself  is  sometimes  called  Narayana.  At 
present  there  will  not  be  found  two  Hindu  families 
whose  belief  is  identical,  though  almost  all  the 
educated  of  the  people  recognise  one  God  under 
one  name  or  another.  Grod  thus  adored  is  Brahm, 
the  One  Eternal  Mind,  the  self -existing,  incompre- 
hensible Spirit.  From  time  to  time  great  re- 
formers me,  condemning  the  prevailing  Hindu 
idolatry,  and  so  anxious  are  the  people  to  know 
the  truth,  that  every  new  teacher  immediately 
gathers  around  him  a  number  of  disciples. — Tod. 

PAEABEIE.  BuRM.  A  notebook  made  of 
thick,  coarse,  bark  paper,  coated  with  a  charcoal 
psste  and  folded.  They  are  written  on  with  a 
steatite  pencil. — Forbes, 

PARACELSUS,  an  eminent  medical  practitioner. 
He  died  a.d.  1541,  at  the  age  of  48,  in  the  hospital 
of  St.  Sebastian,  at  Salzburg,  in  Germany,  after 
a  life  of  great  indulgence  and  dissipation. 

PARACHALI.  Hind.  A  caste  of  traders  in 
the  Panjab ;  their  merchandise  is  carried  by  the 
Kabuli,  Tajak,  and  some  of  the  Khaibar  tribes. 

PARACLETE.  Muhammadan  doctors  unani- 
mously teach  that  bv  the  Paraclete,  or,  as  they 
choose  to  read  it  (John  xvi.  7),  *  the  Periclyte  or 
Illustrious,^  their  prophet  was  intended  and  no 
other. — Sale's  Koran,  c.  clxi. 

PARADESI  or  PardesL  Hind.  Wandering 
devotees  from  Northern  India ;  also  any  foreigner 
from  Hindustan. 

PARADISE  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Arabic  Firdiis,  one  of  the  regions  of  the  paradise 
of  the  Muhammadans.  More  truly  Pari-des,  the 
other  land,  the  future  world  of  the  Persians,  has 
also  been  surmised.    See  Jannat. 

PARADISE  BIRDS,  Papua  birds. 


Burong  mati,  .  •  .  Abu. 
Manuk  devata,  •  .  Jav. 
Burong  derata,    .  Malay. 


Ave  de  Pardiso, .  .  POBT. 
Burong  Papua,  .  .  Tern. 
Sofifu,  Siofini, .    .    , 
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Of  the  ▼arious  birds  of  paiadiae,  named  by  the 
Indians  birds  of  Temate  (Yalmont  de  Bomare, 
Historie  Katarellef  ir,  p.  296) ;  by  the  Ternatians, 
birds  of  God  (Valentjn's  Indian  Archipelago,  iii. 
pp.  306-813) ;  by  ^^^  Dutch,  king's  birds  (Forrest's 
Voyage  to  New  Guinea,  p.  142);  and  by  the 
Spaniards,  birds  of  the  sun  (Aldrovandus,  Valmont 
de  Bomare,  iv.  p.  297),  the  names  Mannk  devata 
and  Burong  deyata,  or  bird  of  Grod,  have  been 
adopted  in  modifications  by  several  naturalists 
(Margrav,  Brazil,  p.  207  ;  Rai,  Syn.  Ay.  pp. 
21-27;  Briss,  p.  2-180;  Buffon's  Hist  Nat.  des 
Ois.  ill  p.  207).  Of  these,  the  great  Promeropes 
(Pritchard's  Researches,  L  p.  83),  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  winged  creatures,  were  fabled  by  the  fancy 
of  the  Arabian  poet,  as  visitants  from  heaven  to 
earth ;  and  it  is  a  myth  among  the  islanders  of 
the  Archipelago,  that  when  old,  and  feeling  the 
approach  of  death,  the  paradise  birds  fly  upward 
towards  the  sun,  but,  having  spent  their  strength 
in  the  inferior  world,  fail  to  reach  again  their 
celestial  home,  fall  and  die  as  they  descend,— a 
graceful  fancy  not  forgotten  by  the  moralist  or 
the  poet  (Camoens'  Lusiad,  Book  x.).  No  repre- 
sentation can  exaggerate  their  beauty,  or  excel 
the  lustre  of  their  plumage.  They  were  supposed 
footless,  and  incapable  of  alighting,  until  it  was 
discovered  that .  the  Indians  cut  oi!  their  feet 
before  preserving  them.  They  fly  always  against 
the  wind.  They  are  caught  in  New  Guinea,  the 
Am  Islands,  Mysol,  Salwatti,  Wagiou  (Crawfurd's 
Jouru.  Ind.  Arcb.  v.  p.  182),  with  a  species  of 
bird-lime,  but  are  also  shot  with  blunt  arrows.  In 
the  nutmeg  season,  also,  they  come  from  their 
breeding  grounds  in  the  interior  of  that  vast 
island,  and  sail  in  flocks  of  thirty  or  forty  over 
the  eastern  borders  of  the  Archipelago.  They 
form  valuable  articles  of  export.  Europe  is  sup- 
plied chiefly  from  Batavia,  China  from  the 
Molucca  and  Am  Isles,  while  the  natives  of  that 
remote  group,  with  many  of  the  Malays,  adorn 
their  casques  at  martial  pageants  with  feathers 
plucked  from  their  glittering  wings. 

Mr.  A.  Russel  Wallace  applies  the  term  birds  of 
paradise  to  the  following ; — 

Famdisea  apoda,  the  Great  Paradiie  Bird,  in  the  Am 
Islands. 

P.  Papuana,  the  Lesser  Paradise  Bird,  in  New  Guinea, 
Mysol,  and  Jobie. 

P.  rubra,  the  Red  Paradise  Bird,  in  Wagiou. 

Cicinnurus  regius,  the  King  Paradise  Bird,  in  New 
Guinea,  Ain  Islands,  Mysol,  Salwatti. 

Diphyllodes  speciosa,  the  Magnificent,  in  New  Guinea, 
Mvsol,  and  Salwatti. 

D.  AVilsom,  the  Red  Magnificent,  in  Wagiou.  , 

Lopborina  atra,  the  Superb,  in  New  Guinea. 

Parotia  sexpennis,  the  Golden  Paradise  Bird,  in  New 
Guinea. 

Semioptera  Wallaoei,  the  Standard  Wing,  in  Batohian 
and  Gillolo. 

EpimachuB  magnus  (Upupa  ma|nia,  Om.y  U.  superba, 
Zath.)f  the  Long  -  tailed  raradise  Bird.  Body 
generally  black  or  brownish-black ;  tail  graduated, 
thrice  as  long  as  the  body  (Lesson  says  three  feet 
in  length,  French) ;  feathers  of  the  sides  elongated, 
raised,  curled,  glittering  on  their  edges  with  steel- 
blue,  azure,  and  emerald  -  green,  like  precious 
atones  ;  the  head  and  the  beUy  lustrous,  also  with 
steel-blue,  etc.  In  truth,  language  fails  to  convey 
any  lust  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  this  species. 
It  inhabits  the  coasts  of  New  Gainer 

Seleucides  alba,  the  Twelve-wired  Paradise  Bird,  in 
New  Guinea  and  Salwatti 

Ptiloris  magnifica,  the  Scale-breasted  Paradise  Bird, 
New  Guinea. 


Pt.  Albert!,  Prinoe  Albert's  Pandise  l^rd,  in  Kortii 

Australia. 
Pt.  Paradisea,  the  Rifle  Bird,  in  East  Australia. 
Pt.  Yictoiise,  the  Yictoria  Rifle  Bird,  in  N.B.  Atwtzmlia* 
Astrapia  nigra,  the  Paradise  Pie,  in  New  Guinea. 
Seiioulni  aureus,  the  Paradise  Oriole,  in  New  Omaeft 

and  Salwatti. 

Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot,  in  1878,  in  a  monograph  of 
these  beautiful  birds,  in  addition  to  those  enu- 
merated by  Mr.  Wallace,  ga7e  the  following  : — 

^uroedns  buocoides,  crassirostriBy  melanotia. 

Amblyomis  inornata. 

Ghlamydodera    oerTiniventriB,     maculata,     nioehalis, 

zanthogastra. 
Diphyllodes  respublioa,  speciMa* 
Drepanornis  AlbertisL 
Bpimachus  Ellioti.  Bpeciosas. 
Mamicodia  atra,  cnalybea,  kensndreni. 
Paradigalla  carunculata. 
Paradiaea  minor,  raggiana,  sanguinea. 
ptilonorhynchus  Bawnsleyi,  liolaeeus. 
Sericulua  melinus. 
Xanthomelus  aureus. 

Paradisea  apoda  is  perhaps  the  most  elegant  of  all 
these  birds.  It  is  le  grand  emeraude  of  the  French. 
The  birds  of  paradise,  says  M.  Lesson,  or  at  least 
the  emerald,  tive  in  troops  in  the  vast  forests  of 
the  country  of  the  Papuans,  a  group  of  islands 
situated  under  the.  equator,  and  which  is  oomposed 
of  the  islands  of  Am,  Wagiou,  and  the  great  island 
called  New  Guinea.  They  are  birds  of  paasagey 
changing  their  quarters  according  to  the  monsoons. 
The  females  congregate  in  troops,  assemble  upon 
the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  in  the  forests,  and  all 
cry  together  to  call  the  males.  These  last  are  always 
alone  in  the  midst  of  some  fifteen  females,  'vhidi 
compose  their  seraglio,  after  the  manner  of  the 
gallinaceous  birds.  They  are  as  omnivorons  as 
the  crow,  and,  like  the  turkeys,  Argus  pheasants, 
the  dancing  bird  of  America,  Runicoia  <9oyana, 
and  8at-bhai  or  seven  brothers  of  India,  are  fond 
of  displaying  their  plumage. 

Paradisea  regia,  called  the  Burong  raja,  also 
Goby-goby,  is  a  very  beautiful  bird,  fint  described 
by  Linnieus  as  the  great  paradise  bird,  whose  etdi 
is  wawk,  wawk,  wawk,  wok,  wok,  wdc. 

In  the  genus  Paradisea  of  Linnssus,  many  birds 
were  included  since  transferred  to  other  genera; 
but  three  species  are  still  retained  in  it,  viz. 
P.  apoda,  L,  (P.  major,  Shaw),  back  of  a  deep 
maroon  -  brown,  contrasting  with  the  gc^en- 
fulvous  neck;  P.  Papuana,  BechsUin  (P.  minor, 
Forster),  back  of  a  pale  golden  -  brown,  ntn^^jng 
into  the  golden-fulvous  of  the  neck;  P.  rafara, 
Cuvier  (P.  sanguinea,  Shaw),  back  of  the  same 
bright  golden-mlvous  as  the  crown  and  neck, 
the  long  axillary  plumes  gorgeous  red,  and 
broad  flattened  middle  tail-feathers,  like  long 
shreds  of  whalebone.  In  other  respects  the 
general  characters  are  the  same.  All  have  short 
velvety  feathers  of  a  golden-fulvous  hue  on  the 
crown  and  nape,  with  the  throat  and  forehead  deep, 
dark,  satiny  green,  most  developed  in  P.  mbrm, 
least  so  in  P.  Papuana.  P.  apoda  and  P.  rubra 
have  a  black  chin,  and  P.  apoda  has  a  broader 
green  frontal  mark  than  P.  Papuana;  while  P. 
rubra  has  the  fore  part  of  the  head  gieen  to 
beyond  the  eyes,  the  feathers  being  developed  to 
form  two  hiUock-like  tufts  on  2i6  head,  a^^d 
lengthened  also  on  the  sides  of  the  throsi,  whei:e 
disjposed  in  concentric  series,  instead  of  onifonnly 
as  m  the  othezs.  Moreover,  the  gol^ea^fuWons 
of  the  TMpe  is  oonUnued  round  the  fhmt  of  the 
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Bftck  in  P.  inbia  only ;  and  P.  apoda  alone  htm  a 
pecaliar  exlraordinaiy  deDBenees  of  feathering  on 
tbebreaat. 

In  the  beantifol  litUe  king-bird  of  paradise 
(Chuaniiimu  r^os),  the  Btem-Uke  middle  tail- 
feathers  are  broadly  barbed  at  the  extremity, 
where  «hey  carl  round  in  a  singular  manner  to 
form  a  flat  disc,  of  a  deep  emerald-green  hue ; 
md  the  axillary  tufts  are  comparatiTely  short, 
and  eonaiat  of  ordinarily-abaped  feathers,  which 
are  brown  with  broad  emerald-green  tips. 

In  the  Samalia  magnifica  there  are  huge  neek- 
tofta,  in  addition  to  amall  axillary  tufts,  and 
the  middle  pair  of  tail-feaihera  again  assume  the 
foim  of  lengthened  stems. 

In  the  Parotia  aex-aetacea,  the  feathers  of  the 
flanks  axe  extraordinarilv  developed,  composing  a 
huge  flocooee  maaa ;  and  each  aide  of  the  head  ia 
ornamented  with  three  long  atema  terminated  by 
a  black  onJ. 

In  the  Lophorina  aupevfoa,  the  scapulary  feathers 
are  enomcraaly  developed,  aud  form  a  sort  of 
enetiie  mantle ;  this  ^lendid  creature  being  also 
peeaKariy  adorned  upon  the  breaat. 

The  paradiae  birds  of  Aru  at  their  pairing 
season  bave  aacaleli  or  dancing  parties,  m  cer- 
tain trees  of  the  foreat,  with  immense  heads, 
spreading  branchea,  and  large  but  acattered 
leaves,  giving  a  clear  space  for  the  birds  to  play 
and  exhibit  their  plumes.  The  bird  is  nearly  as 
Urge  as  a  crow,  and  ia  of  a  rich  brown  coffee 
eofear.  The  head  and  neck  ia  of  a  pure  atraw 
yellow  above  and  rich  metallic  green  beneath, 
and  long  plnmy  tufta  of  golden-orange  feathers 
spring  m>m  the  sides  beneath  each  wing,  and 
when  the  bird  is  in  repose  are  partly  concealed 
by  them.  At  the  time  of  its  excitement,  how- 
ever, the  wings  are  bent  over  ita  back,  the  head 
ia  bent  down  and  atretched  out,  and  the  long 
piiUDea  are  raiaed  up  and  expanded  till  they  form 
two  noagnificent  gud  fans,  striped  with  deep  red 
at  the  base.  Wh^  seen  in  this  attitude  it  really 
deserves  its  name ;  a  doien  or  twenty  fuU-plum- 
aged  male  birds  aaaemble  together,  raise  up  their 
wings,  stretch  up  their  necka,  and  elevate  their 
taqnisite  plumes,  keeping  them  in  a  continual 
vibmtlon.  Between  whiles,  they  fly  across  from 
bran^  to  branch  in  great  excitement,  so  that  the 
whole  tree  is  filled  wi^  waving  plumes  in  every 
variety  of  attitude  and  motion. — Hardwicke  and 
Omy,  lU.  Imd.  Zoolcgy ;  F.  D,  Bennett^  Wander- 
irnrn  ;  Wallace^  Malay  Archip,  iL  141-220 ;  Lesson, 

PARADISE  FISH,  Polynemus  risua,  the  Tapsi 
or  naango-fiah  of  India,  va  the  Poljrnemus  para- 
diaeaa  of  Linnieus  (a  name  applied  to  another 
apacies  by  Bloch),  on  aooount  of  its  long  lateral 
fiasMnts.  Esteemed  excellent  food  in  India,  and 
the  aoond  fumiahea  iainglaaa. — Simmonds*  Diet 

PARADISE  FLY-GATGHBR,  Tchitrea  para- 
ffiai,  Xcnn.,  shah  bulbul  or  looket-bird,  though  not 
eonunsn,  its  afaigolaily  attractive  plumage  can 
acsreely  eaoape  observation.  The  adult  male'has 
a  bine  head,  white  body,  with  two  of  the  tail- 
feathcfs  prokmged  for  npwarda  of  8  inchea  b^ond 
the  tip;  tiiese,  in  the  female,  scarcely  extend 
beyona  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  young  buds 
are  ehssnnt.    Several  birds  are  named  of  paradise. 

The  Bhim-raj  or  Indian  mocking-lnrd,  a  apecies  of 
Dfoiigoorkingerow(£doliuapaiadiaeua);  the  male 
ci  the  former  having  its  two  middle  tiul-feathers 
much  elongated,  and  the  other  having  its  outer- 


most tail-feathers  prolonged  into  wire-like  stems, 
barbed  and  twirled  at  the  extremity.  In  like 
manner,  the  Vidua  paradisea  is  a  finch-like  bird 
of  Africa;  the  famous  Queselt  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans  is  the  Trogon  or  Galurus  paradiseus; 
and  the  Stanley  crane,  which  has  elongated 
tertiariea  aweeping  down  to  the  ground,  ia  the 
Grus  paradisea  of  Temminck. 

PAEADOXURUS,  a  genus  of  mammals  of  the 
sub-family  YiverrinsB. 

Paradoxurus  bondar,  Oray,  Tend  tree-cat. 
P.  hirsutuB,  Hodgson,  \  P.  Pennantii,  Oray, 


Maohabba, 
Kalwa, 


Nepal. 


Banm,  Bondar,  .    .  BxNO. 
Ohinghar, ....  Hind. 

The  Terai,  Bengal,  and  Behar. 

Paradoxurus  derbyanus,  Gray^  Malayana. 

Paradoxurus  Grayi,  Bennett^  hill  tree-cat,  is  the 
P.  Nepalensis,  Hodgson^  and  P.  bondar,  Temnu 

Paradoxurus  fasciatus,  a  civet  cat  of  Nepal, 
S.E.  Himalaya,  Arakan,  N.  Burma,  over  much  of 
the  Archipelago. 

Paradoxurus  leucomystax,  Gray^  Malayana. 

Paradoxurus  musanga,  palm-cat 


P.  typos,  F,  Cuv, 
P.  Pailani,  Gray. 
P.  Orofiii,  Gray, 
P.  dubiuB,  Gray, 
P.  muiangMdef,  Oray, 

Bondar,     «    »    •  Bsiro. 

Kara-bek..     .    •  .   Can. 

Menuri,  X<akat,  .  Hnm. 

Khatas,     .     •    .  •     „ 


P.  prehenailus,  Cfray, 
Viverra  hermaphrodita, 

PaUat, 
P.  striottts,  Jffodgs, 
P.  qoadriicriptua,  Hodgs, 
Jhar-ka-kuta,     »     Hind. 

ITd, Mahb. 

Maram-pilli,  •      Malxal. 
Manu-puli,     .    .    .    TxL. 


Gommon  and  abundant  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  British  India;  lurks  by  day  among  the 
fronds  of  the  cocoanut  palms,  rolled  up  as  a  ball. 
It  will  live  for  months  in  confinement  on  vege- 
table food,  but  preferring  flesh.  It  is  said  to 
consume  the  toddy  of  the  palmyra. 

Paradoxurus  trivirgatus,  Ttmm,^  Geylon,  Malay 
Peninsula  and  Islands. 

Paradoxurus  Tytleri,  Blyth^  Andamans. 

Paradoxurus  Zeylanicus,  Pallas,  This  species 
peculiar  to  Geylon.  It  haa  a  dark  variety  formerly 
termed  by  Dr.  Kelaart  P.  montanus,  but  now 
described  as  P.  Zeylanicus,  var,  Fuscus,  beetle 
brown  throughout ;  no  streaks  on  the  back 
perceptible ;  fur  very  glossy ;  tail  with  a  bright 
golden-yeUow  subterminal  ring.  It  comes  from 
Newera  Elia. — TennanCs  Ceylon ;  Jerdon*s  Mam, 

PARADZEKA  of  Burmese  Buddhism,  four 
unpardonable  sins, — fornication,  theft,  murder, 
and  a  false  profession  of  the  attainment  of  mon- 
achism. 

PARAGUAY  TEA,  Ilex  Paraguayensia.  The 
leaves,  collected  in  Paraguay  and  South  Brazil, 
are  dried  and  used  as  a  tea.    8ee  Mate. 

PAR  AH,  an  Indian  measure  of  capacity,  two 
feet  square  and  six  and  a  half  inches  deep.  The 
internal  measure  of  a  standard  parah  is  a  cube  of 
11 '67-100  inches.  The  weight  for  various  goods 
according  to  the  Geylon  custom-house  practice 
is, — ^for  coffee,  86  to  60  lbs. ;  pepper,  27  to  80  lbs. : 
salt,  62  to  66  lbs. ;  paddy,  80  to  88  lbs. ;  husked 
lice,  42  to  46  lbs.  In  Bombay,  eight  parah  make 
a  candy,  by  which  seeds,  grain,  etc.,  are  measured. 
The  parah  contains  7  paUlies,  and  weighs  19  lbs. 
9  oz.  9*6  drs.  The  parah  measure  for  salt  is 
1607*61  cubic  inches. — Sim.  Diet    See  Para. 

PARAKSHITA,  a  ruler  of  India.  The  time 
of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  The  kings  of  Magadha 
were  of  six  dynasties,  viz.  that  of  Barhadratha, 
of  the  Une  of  Pandu,  the  first  of  which  waa  Jara- 
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sandha,  a  oontemporar  j  of  Yudishtbra  and  Krishna ; 
according  to  Sir  vYiUiam  Jones,  B.c.  3101,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Wilson  in  the  reign  of  Saba-deva, 
B.G.  1400,  Parakshita  vfBS  bom  and  the  great  war 
ends,  and  in  the  reign  of  Ripunjaya,  B.C.  915,  a 
Buddha  was  born. 

PARA  KUDI,  meaning  foreign  bolder,  a  culti- 
vator whose  tenancies  resemble  closely  the  coloni 
and  aratores  of  the  Roman  empire. 

PARALI,  from  Pral,  Hind.,  of  Panjab.  Straw  of 
Oryza  sativa  or  rice-straw,  and  Triticum  sestivum, 
or  wheat-straw.  These  are  extensively  employed 
by  the  hill  tribes  for  snow-shoes.  Price,  2  annas 
per  pair. — Powell^  i.  p.  621. 

PARALI  A,  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  country  of 
the  Aii,  is  the  present  South  Travancore. 

PARAMAHANSA  is  a  word  used  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  As.  Res.  p.  318  (Gal.  4to  edit), 
where  it  is  applied  to  Hindu  ascetics  of  the 
orthodox  sect  in  the  last  stage  of  exaltation ;  they 
disuse  clothing.  Now-a-days,  individuals  entirely 
naked  are  perhaps  never  seen  in  places  of  Euro- 
pean intercourse ;  but  up  to  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century,  dozens  sometimes  of  these  brawny 
saints  were  to  be  seen  lolling  and  sleeping  in  the 
streets,  and  on  shop-boards,  as  naked  as  they 
were  bom.  They  were  always  treated  with  great 
respect,  especially  by  women;  and  at  all  times 
Hindu  women  in  passing  them  saluted  the  as- 
cetic. Four  kinds  of  the  Hindu  ascetic  mendicants, 
the  Kutichara,  Bahudaka,  Hansa,  and  Parama- 
hansa,  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  graduated 
intensity  of  their  self -mortification  and  profound 
abstraction,  but  the  Paramahansa  is  the  most 
exalted.  He  is  occupied  exclusively  with  the 
investigation  of  Brahm,  or  the  Supreme  Spirit ; 
he  is  eqnally  indifferent  to  pleasure  or  pain,  in- 
sensible to  heat  or  cold,  and  incapable  of  satiety 
or  want.  Individuals  used  to  be  met  with  naked 
in  all  weathers,  never  speaking,  and  never  indicat- 
ing any  natural  wants,  and  what  was  brought 
to  them  as  alms  or  food  was  received  by  the 
attendants,  whom  their  supposed  sanctity  or  a 
community  of  interests  attached  to  them,  and  by 
these  attendants  they  were  fed  and  served  on  all 
occasions  as  if  they  were  as  helpless  as  infants. — 
Moor's  Pantheon ;  Wihon,    See  Hindu. 

PARAMANIK.  Hind.  As  the  enforcement  of 
Hindu  caste  observances  cannot  be  trusted  to  the 
members  of  each  caste  as  individuals,  the  result 
has  been  the  growth  of  this  class  of  inquisitors, 
who  are  perpetually  prying  into  the  minutest 
privacies  of  life  to  see  that  nothing  is  amiss. 

PARAMATMA.  Sansk.  The  Supreme  Soul 
of  the  univense,  or  rather  the  Universal  Spirit. 
The  Hindus  do  not  dispute  the  names  of  God  or 
Allah,  because  they  consider  these  expressions 
synonymous  with  Parameshwara,  the  Supreme 
Being, — that  is  to  say,  the  Paramatmaor  Supreme 
Spirit  of  the  Vedantist,  the  Siva  of  the  Saivite, 
the  Vishnu  of  the  Yaishnavite.  This  exalted 
being,  they  consider,  does  not  interfere  immedi- 
ately in  the  affairs  of  men ;  no  question  of  scrip- 
ture is  necessarily  brought  forward  by  the  intro- 
duction of  his  name.  But  when  the  names  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  Mahomed  are  employed,  Hindus 
understand  these  to  refer  to  some  man  who 
appeared  on  this  earth,  and  the  belief  in  whom  is 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  belief  in  their 
own  scriptures.  Parameshwara,  Sansk.,  from 
Param,  excellent,  and  Eahwara,  God,  or,  more 
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simply,  the  glorious. — Rasamala,  Hindu  Ann^iis, 
ii.  p.  441. 

rARAMITA,  a  queen  of  the  Amazonfi,  iwho  is 
mentioned  in  the  Mahabharata  as  conqueror  of 
Arjuna,  when  he  was  accompanying  the  horae 
for  the  Aswa  Medha,  or  sacrificial  horse. 

PARAMPA  or  Paramba.  Maleal.  Agard^i^a 
cocoanut  or  areca-nut  plantation. 

PARANCH  or  Pranch.  Hind.  A  wiittea 
placarded  notice  demanding  redress,  or  threaten- 
ing destruction  of  the  property. 

PARANDA.  Hind.  A  silk  material,  used  as 
a  hair  ornament  in  Lahore ;  also  a  bird. 

PARANG  and  Szanskar  are  districts  in  the 
N.W.  Himalaya ;  Piti  and  Guge  are  Tibetan  dis- 
tricts ;  all  east  of  Piti  is  Tibetan. 

PARANG.  Malay.  A  sword,  a  chopping- 
knife. 

PARANSOTI  TAMPIRAN  was  the  head  of  a 
Saiva  Matam  (monastery)  at  Madura,  during  the 
reign  of  Ativira  Pandiyan,  about  the  12th  century. 
At  the  request  of  the  king,  he  wrote  a  Tamil  poem, 
Tiruvilliyadal  Puranam,  translated  from  the  San- 
skrit Kalasya  Mahatmaya,  relating  the  64  sports 
of  Siva. 

PARAPPAR.  Tam.  An  overseer,  a  term  of 
courtesy  for  Brahmans  amongst  the  Tamii  people. 
See  Ayar. 

PARASANG,  a  Persian  long  measure  of  3  or 
4  miles,  more  or  less  in  different  districts. 

PARASARA  or  Parashara,  the  earliest  Hindu 
writer  on  astronomy  whose  name  hag  come  down 
to  us,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the 
14th  century,  b.c.  1391,  but  has  been  TariouBljr 
estimated  down  to  B.c.  575.  He  resided  at  Sri 
Shaila,  and  is  said  to  havebeen  a  son  of  Vasishta,  also 
a  son  of  Saktri,  and  grandson  of  Yasishta.  £y  an 
amour  with  Satyavati,  a  fisher  girl,  he  was  father 
of  Krishna  Dwaipayana,  styled  theYyasaor arranger 
of  the  Vedas.  Parasara  was  a  disciple  of  Kapila, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  written  also  on  Dhunui 
Sastra ;  to  have  received  the  Vishnu  Purana  froai 
Pulasteya,  and  to  have  taught  it  to  Maitreya. 

PARASGAR,  Hon).,  of  Kashmir,  a  ahawl- 
washepman. 

PARASHAWARA,  now  called  Peshawur,  is 
first  mentioned  by  Fa  Hian  in  a.d.  400,  under 
the  name  of  Fo-leu-sha.  It  is  next  noticed  by 
Sung-Yun  in  A.D.  502,  at  which  time  the  king 
of  Gandhara  was  at  war  with  the  king  of  Kipin 
or  Kophene,  that  is  Kabul  and  GhazDi,  and  the 
surrounding  districts.  Sung-Yun  does  not  name 
the  city,  but  he  calls  it  the  capital,  and  his 
description  of  its  great  stupa  of  king  Kia-ni-sae- 
kia,  or  Kanishka,  is  quite  sufficient  to  establish 
its  identity.  At  the  period  of  Hiwen  Thaang^s 
visit  in  a.d.  630,  the  royal  family  had  become 
extinct,  and  the  kingdom  of  Gandhara  waa  a 
dependency  of  Kapisa  or  Kabul.  But  the  owital, 
which  Hiwen  Thsang  calls  Pu-lu-sfaa-pa-lo  or 
Parashawara,  was  stiB.  a  great  city  of  40  li,  ov 
6|  miles  in  extent.  It  is  next  mentioned  by 
Masudi  and  Abu  Rihan,  in  the  10th  and  11th 
centuries,  under  the  name  of  Paiashawar;  and 
again  by  Baber,  in  the  16th  centuiy,  it  is  always 
called  by  the  same  name  throughout  his  oom- 
mentaries.    Its  present  name  is  due  to  Akbar. 

One  great  object  of  veneration  at  Parashawara 
in  the  &ist  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  ^was  the 
begging-pot  of  Buddha,  now  at  Kandahar,  and 
called  E^ashgul-i-Ali.    Another  famous  object 
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Bie  holy  muiJ  tree,  at  8  or  9  li,  or  1^  mile,  to  the 
S.E.  of  toe  city.  This  same  tree  wonld  appear 
Id  hare  been  seen  by  the  Emperor  Baber  in  a.d. 
1505,  who  deecribes  it  as  the  stupendous  tree  of 
Begrain,  which  he  immediately  lode  out  to  see. 
It  must  then  have  been  not  less  than  1500  years 
old;  it  is  not  mentioned  in  a.d.  1594  by  Abul 
Fail  in  his  account  of  the  Gor-Katri  at  Peshawur. 
— CioiRtito^cvii,  Anc.  HisL  of  India. 

PARASNATH,  a  mountain  in  Behar  of  great 

nnetity  ;    it  is  ihe  eastern,   as  Mount  Abu  is 

the  western^  metropolis  of  Jain  worship  and  pil- 

grinutte.       10,000  annually,  from  distant  parts 

of  India,  Tisit  the  scene  of  Nirvana  or  ^beatific 

annihilation'  of  ten  of  the  24  deified  saints  or 

Tirthaokara,  who  are  the  objects  of  Jain  adora- 

tkm ;  and  from  the  last  of  these,  Parswa  or  Pars- 

vanatha,  the  hill,  originally  called  Samet  Sikhar, 

took  its  better  known  name  of  Parasnath.    It  is 

in  the  east  of  Hazaribagh  district,  and  adjoining 

Manbhnm,    Bengal,   lat    23''  57'  35''  N.,  long. 

86^  W  Ziy"  E.    The  mountain  consists  of  a  central 

sazTow  rid^,  with  rocky  peaks  ^sing  abruptly 

to  a  height  of  4479  feet  from  the  level  country 

on  the  8.W.,  and  throwing  out  long  spurs.    It  is 

the  highest  hill  of  the  range  of  hills  separating 

Lower  Bengal  from  Behar.     Like  to  Abu  on  the 

wert,  the    Jain    religionists   have    covered    the 

Boimnit  of  this  hill  with  numerous  small  temples, 

and   the    sacred  Charan    or  foot-print    is   also 

shown.     Amongst  the  Hindus,  the  eastern  peak 

is  the  most  noted.   On  its  top,  Parasnath  obtained 

nirvan  or  emancipation  from  matter.    The  spot 

is  eapeaaiUlj  sacred  from  that  circumstance,  and 

forms  the  holiest  place  of  worship  to  the  sect. 

The  pflgiims  ctimbing  to  see  the  last  scene  of  his 

life  and  labours,  are  here  shown  his  foot-prints, 

marking  the  spot  where  he  obtained  his  nirvan. — 

Hw^ktrs  Him.  Joum,  i.  p.  18 ;  Imp.  Gaz. ;  Sehlag. ; 

Tr.  of  Hind.  L  ^.  200. 

PARASOL  or  Umbrella,  a  shade  from  the  sun^s 
rays,  has  been  used  in  eastern  countries  as  an 
emblem  of  rank  from  the  most  ancient  times. 
The  title  Satrap  of  the  Greeks  is  supposed  to  have 
hosn  derived  from  the  Ekach'hatra,  also  Ch^hatra- 
pati,  the  vaulted  horizontal  umbrella,  which  in 
ancient  India  was  always  reserved  exclusively  for 
loyalty.  The  Af  tabsiri  of  Muhanunadans  of  Persia 
and  India  is  a  round,  fiat,  vertical  parasol,  carried 
to  shade  persons  of  rank  by  special  permission  of 
the  Boverdgn,  and  usually  emblazoned  with  a 
familj  device. 

PARASU-RAMA,  a  Brahman,  supposed  to 
have  lived  B.C.  1176,  who  gave  his  name  to  an  era, 
used  still  on  the  Malabar  coast,  from  Mangalore 
to  Cape  Comorin.  He  was  son  of  Jamadagni,  a 
Brahman,  and  was  apparently  a  village  hero,  but 
his  name  is  associated  with  many  fabulous  Hindu 
legmds.  He  was  descended  on  his  father's  side 
from  Bhrigu,  and  on  his  mother  Renuka's  side  from 
the  royal  Kusika,  and  was  bom  near  Agra.  Parasu- 
Rama  means  Rama  with  the  axe,  and  he  was 
also  called  Khandu  Parasu,  who  strikes  with  the 
axe,  and  is  said  to  have  21  times  overthrown  his 
K^triya  opponents,  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  prolonged  contest  for  supremacy  between  the 
Brahmanical  and  Kshatriya  races.  He  was  a 
contemporary  and  an  opponent  of  Rama  Chandra, 
by  whom  he  was  overcome.  His  history  is  de- 
tailed in  the  Mahabharata,  Ramayana,  and  Bhaga- 
vat-Gita.  He  is  fabled  to  have  cut  off  his  mother's 


head  for  some  impropriety  of  her  thoughts,  but 
on  his  father  offering  him  a  boon  for  this,  he  asked 
her  to  be  restored  to  life,  also  that  he  might  be 
invincible  in  single  combat,  and  enjoy  length  of 
days.  He  is  fabled  to  have  taught  Arjuna  the 
use  of  arms ;  is  also  fabled  to  have  flung  bis 
axe  into  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  thus  to  have  re- 
claimed the  present  Malabar,  which  he  peopled 
from  the  north  with  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Namburi  Brahroans.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
worshipper  of  Siva ;  and  the  cause  of  his  war 
with  Kama  was  his  anger  with  Rama  for 
breaking  Siva's  bow.  Hindus  regard  him  as 
the  sixth  avatara  of  Vishnu,  and  his  opponent 
Rama  Chandra  as  the  Beventh.  Reniuca,  the 
wife  of  the  Rishi  Jamadagni,  and  mother  of 
Parasu-Rama,  is  said  to  be  identical  with  the 
Gramma-deva  Ellammen.  The  Parasu-Rama  era  is 
current  on  the  Malabar  coast.  At  the  birth  of 
Christ,  1176  years  of  the  Parasu-Rama  era  had 
expired,  and  the  1177th  year  began  on  the  17th 
August  A.D.  1,  Julian  style. — Gita^  p.  86;  As.  Res. 
i.  p.  426,  iii.p.  68. 

PARASURAM  BHAU  was  defeated  at  Panipat 
by  Ahmad  Shah.     See  Panipat 

PARASWANATH,  the  28d  Jaina  Tirthankara, 
is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Benares,  whero  he 
married  the  daughter  of  King  Prasenajita,  and 
died,  aged  100,  on  Samet  Sikhar  or  Mount  Paras- 
nath in  the  west  of  Bengal,  about  b.c.  777.  Par- 
aswanath  is  sometimes  shown  with  a  snake  hood, 
sometimes  as  a  black  man  (Samta  Paras wanatha). 
— Ferg.  and  Burg.  p.  48. 

PARATROPIA  DIGITATA.     Voigt. 
P.  vennlofla,  W.  di  A.          |  Araba  digitata,  Boxb. 
Pa-loo-let-wa, BuBif. 

A  large  shrub,  native  of  Circars.  Paratropia 
umbraculifera,  Roxh.,  is  a  plant  of  the  Moluccas. 
The  Karens  make  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  a 
species  of  Paratropia,  which  they  administer  for 
many  internal  diseases. — Mason. 

PARAVAR,  a  dark-skinned,  almost  black  race, 
in  the  extreme  south  of  the  Indian  Peninsula, 
living  in  villages  along  the  sea-coast,  and  earning 
their  bread  as  fishermen,  with  nets,  lines,  and 
hooks.  They  own  canoes,  which  they  take  to  sea 
beforo  daylight,  and  return  about  noon.  Their 
ancestors  are  said  to  have  been  converted  by 
Xavier,  and  they  still  profess  the  Romish  religion, 
but  they  are  drunken  and  dissolute.  —  Madras 
Government  Proceedings. 

PA-RA-WA,  in  Amherst,  a  hard,  red,  com- 
pact wood,  with  large  fibre,  and  fit  for  gun 
carriages  or  other  similar  purposes.  It  is  exempt 
from  attacks  of  insects.  It  is  used  for  spears 
and  arrows  (a  species  of  Garoinia?). 

PARBAT,  from  Parvata.  Sansk.  A  hill  near 
Poena ;  any  mountain. 

PARBATI  or  Parvati,  a  Hindu  goddess,  the 
mountain  goddess,  wife  of  Siva.  See  Kali ;  Par- 
vati. 

PARBATTIAH,  a  hill  people  of  Nepal,  who  are 
arranged  into  four  classes,  denominated  Awal, 
Doom,  Seoom,  and  Charum,  Persian  terms  de- 
noting Ist,  2d,  Sd,  and  4th.  The  Awal  are 
those  peasants  who  possess  five  ploughs  and  up- 
wards; the  Doom,  such  as  have  from  one  to 
five;  the  Seoom  are  those  who,  without  being 
proprietors  of  ploughs,  are  considered  to  be  at 
the  head  of  a  few  kbourers;  and  t^e  lands  of 
Nepal  proper  are  cultivated,  almost  without  excep- 
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PARBHU. 

tion,  by  Newars ;  those  to  the  westward,  as  Noor- 
kale,  etc.,  by  the  Parbattiah  tribe,  called  Dherwara. 

PARBHU,  a  writer  caste  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  who  claim  to  be  pure  Eshatriya,  and 
descendants  of  Chandrasena  raja  of  Malabar. 
The  British  in  India  call  them  Purvoe. — Wilson. 
See  Prabho. 

PAECHA,  head  priests  of  the  temple  of  Jaganath, 
who  superintend  the  collection  and  disbursement 
of  the  revenues  of  the  temple,  and  also  see  that 
the  worship  is  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner. 

PARCBuL  Hind.  A  piece  of  cloth ;  also  well- 
gearing.     Pa^harkar,  the  art  of  joining  in  stone. 

PAkCHERRY.  Anqlo-Tam.  From  Paraiyan, 
a  Pariah,  and  Cheri,  a  place.  Parai-cheri,  a  Til- 
lage or  quarter  or  ward  of  a  city  occapied  by 
Pariahs ;  a  derogatory  name  applied  by  Hindus  to 
all  non-Hindus,  in  the  same  meaning  as  M*hleohas. 

PARCHMENT. 


Parchemio, 
Pergament, 


Fb. 

GSB. 


Cartapeoora, 
Pergamino, 


It. 

Sp. 


Parchment  consists  of  the  skins  of  sheep  and 
goats,  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
them  suitable  for  bmng  written  upon.  It  is  now 
chiefly  employed  for  charters  and  other  writings 
where  great  durability  is  desirable.  The  name  is 
from  the  Iiatin  Pergamena,  from  Pergamus,  the 
reputed  place  of  its  invention.  Eumenes  il.,  king 
of  that  place  (who  reigned  b.o.  197-159),  has  the 
honour  of  the  invention,  he  being  stimulated 
thereto  by  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  papyrus 
from  Egypt ;  but  Herodotus  says  skins  were  com- 
monly us^  for  that  purpose  in  his  time ;  and  it  is 
even  asserted  that  the  word  Pergamena  was  not 
used  until  several  centuries  alter  the  death  of 
Eumenes.  Layard  says  (Nineveh,  ii.  p.  151)  the 
Eg3rptiaus  used  it  occasionally  as  early  as  the  18th 
dynasty.  According  to  Mabillon,  the  first  writer 
who  used  the  term  is  Tatto,  a  monk  of  the  4th 
century ;  before  his  time,  the  word  Membrana  was 
employed,  as  in  the  Greek  Testament,  2  Timothy 
iv.  13.  Following  on  the  tables  of  stone  used  by 
Moses,  the  Jews  used  roUs  of  skin  for  their  sacred 
writings. 

Vegetable  parchment,  or  ametastine,  applic- 
able for  legal  deeds,  is  made  from  water -leaf 
or  unsized  paper,  and  it  acquires  its  peculiar 
properties  by  being  dipped  in  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  the  strength  of  which  must  be  regulated  to 
the  greatest  nicety.  It  is  one  of  the  most  unalter- 
able and  unchangeable  of  manufactured  substances. 
It  takes  writmg  ink  and  dyes  very  readily,  and, 
from  its  perfect  surface,  receives  varnish  without 
being  sized  in  the  first  instance. — Faulkner ;  Tom- 
linson, 

PARCHMENT.  The  coffee  bean  has  three 
coverings, — (1)  the  outer  pulp,  within  which  is 
(2)  the  parchment,  of  a  faint  straw  colour,  which 
surrounds  the  coffee  beans,  and  (3)  the  silver 
skin,  semi-transparent,  which  adheres  closely  to 

the  seed. 

PARDAH.  Hind.,  Pers.  A  screen.  Pardah- 
nashin,  a  screened  person,  a  woman  who  is 
secluded.  It  is  a  curtain,  a  cotton  cloth  with  white 
and  blue  stripes,  used  for  curtains,  etc.  The  word 
Pardah,  which  means  curtain  or  veil,  is  often 
metaphorically  used,  and  implies  that  seclusion 
in  which  many  females  in  India  live ;  but  in  cases 
where  ladies  transact  business,  the  expression 
must  be  taken  literally,  as  they  are  seated  behind 
a  curtain,  where  they  hear  and  are  heard,  and 


PARIAH. 

through  the  openings  of  which  th^  see  witiurafl 

being  seen. — Malcolm's  Central  Indta^  L  p.  279.  i 

PARDANTHUS  OHINENSIS.    Ker.  1 

Izia  Ohinensii,  Linn.  Ferruia  erooea,  SaKsb,      1 


Monea  Chinenais,  Thunh. 

Shie-kan, ....  OAur. 
China  leopard  flower,  Eng. 
Tiger  lily,     .    *    . 


>i 


Ferruia  erooea,  SaKsb 
Belam-konda-MiIal-iBaiiit 


A  native  of  Nepal  and  the  Himalaya,  and  com- 
mon in  gardens,  being  a  very  ornamental  fioweiiiig 
shrub.  It  has  a  showy  yellow  and  orange  flower, 
whose  petals  are  spotted  like  a  leopard^s  akm.  I 
is  very  commonly  cultivated  by  the  Burmese.  I 
is  used  in  medicine.  The  dark,  irregular  rhizom 
of  this  and  other  iridaceous  plants  are  sold 
China  under  the  name  of  Shie-xan. — Mason. 

PARDESI.  Hind.  A  foreigner,  a  stranger. 
In  Southern  India,  the  northern  Hindus  are  soi 
termed  by  themselves;  and  by  the  southern  peoplefi 
the  term  is  equivalent  to  foreigner,  as  from  N(^li<* 
em  India 

PARDHAN  or  Pradhan,  ministers  of  a  native 
court :  in  Bengal,  village  authority. 

PARDHI,  a  sportsman  or  fowler,  a  hunter  raoa 
in  the  south  of  India,  called  also  ELam-pardhi, 
also  Shikari,  but  who  call  themselves  Bhowra. 

PARDHI,  in  the  Maiker  district,  are  cultivators, 
also  wood-cutters ;  this  race  are  part  of  the  GrondL 

PAREIRA  BRAVA.    Linn. 


Wild  yine,yelvet  leaf, Emo.  |  OrielWanel,  •    a    • 

A  medicinal  root,  procured  from  the  Glssampelos 
pareira,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America. 

PAREYO.  BiNaH.  literally  strangers,  also 
called  Widiyetto,  or  people  of  the  hi^road,  a 
race  near  Badulla  in  ueylon,  supposed  to  be  the 
descendants  of  Portuguese  captives  with  women 
of  rank  of  the  country,  degraded  for  crimes,  or 
made  slaves  after  the  re-conquest. — Ten,  ii.  p.  267. 

PARGANA.  Hind.  A  district,  a  tract  of 
country,  including  a  number  of  villages ;  a  sub- 
division of  a  district  or  province. 

PARHARRI,  servants  of  the  Hindu  idcd  Jaga- 
nath, who  dwell  within  the  holy  land  of  the  t^nple, 
and  guard  the  seven  inner  doors  of  the  pagoda, 
attend  during  the  day,  and  watch  over  it  at  ni^t ; 
they  present  pilgrims  to  Jaganath. 

PARHEYA,  a  race  in  Palamow,  the  mens 
remnants  of  a  tribe  who  once  formed  an  impoHant 
part  of  the  population.  They  vary  largely  in 
physical  appearance.  At  Ramknnda  in  Palamow, 
two  might  have  been  classed  as  Neoro,  two  as 
Mongolum.  The  Negro  type  were  danc  and  prog- 
nathous ;  the  latter  bright  copper-coloured,  with 
flat,  broad  faces,  and  slightly  oblique  eyes. 

The  Parheya  have  a  tradition  that  their  tribe 
formerly  held  sheep  and  deer  sacred,  and  used  the 
dung  of  those  animals  to  smear  floors  with,  as  they 
now  use  cow-dung.-*~i>a/ton,  EthnoL  of  Besigai, 
p.  181. 

PARI.  Hind.,  Pers.  A  fairy.  Parizad,  bom 
of  a  fairy,  a  beautiful  woman ;  the  P^pplo  oi  the 
valley  of  Peshin  in  Segestan  worship  laines.  Piaii 
Sosan,  maiden-hair. 

PARIAH  or  Pariar. 


Holeyar,  ....    Can. 

Dher, HiKD. 

Mhar, Hahb. 

Paravan, .    •    .   Malsal. 


Paraiyan,  .  .  . 
Puniyar, .  ■  .  * 
Paraijradi  kiravaa, 
Halla  vadoo,     .    • 


Tam. 


*9 


Pariah  is  a  Tamil  term,  applied  to  an  aboriginai 
people  scattered  throughout  Soathsm  India,  often 
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PARIAH. 


PARITIUM  MACROPHYLLUM. 


Aering  to  a  ShAmanism.  They  are  permitted  to 
nairy  into  each  other's  clans.  They  are  re- 
[wded  by  the  four  castes  of  Hindus  as  of  very 
ovr  erade,  but  they  are  not  out-castes,  or  men 
rho  haTe  been  expelled  from  other  castes.  They 
m  not  the  Ma^liga  Wanlu  of  Telingana,  or  Chakkili 
if  the  Tamil,  or  Mang  of  the  Mahrattas,  nor  Ghamar 
if  Northern  India,  who  are  shoemakers  or  workers 
B  lav  hides,  and  still  eat  creatures  which  die  from 
liBeaae,  and  other  animals  that  most  races  regard 
IS  unclean,  and  who  in  Tillages  perform  the  lowest 
■enial  offices,  such  as  messengers  and  scavengers, 
Hid  are  paid  by  portions  of  the  crops  and  some 
man  pririleges,  but  are  not  permitted  to  reside 
irithin  the  village.  The  Pariah,  however,  are 
Bsoally  the  serfs  of  the  Sudra  agriculturists.  Those 
n  Ihe  large  town%  in  the  employ  of  the  Europeans 
ia  Southern  ludia,  are  quick,  intelligent,  and 
Mtive^  The  race  is  emigrating  with  great  rapidity 
to  the  West  Indies,  Mauritius,  Cape  Colony,  and 
ihe  Bonnese  provinces,  etc.,  where  all  sectarian  or 
lodal  distinctions  are  unknown.  There  are  said 
bo  be  thirteen  subdivisions  amongst  them.  The 
Hntk  are  not  the  lowest  of  the  aboriginal  races. 
Even  in  the  Tamil  country  there  are  ten  castes 
irho  are  lower  in  the  social  scale  than  the  Pariah, 
lod  from  these  are  excluded  the  Pallar,  who  dis- 
pute precedence  with  the  Pariah.  The  Pariah 
tensdtnte  a  well-defined,  distinct,  ancient  race, 
ndependent  of  all  others,  apd  has  its  own 
nboiviBions,  its  own  pectdiar  usages,  its  own 
Inditkuis,  and  its  own  jealousy  of  the  encroach- 
MDts  of  the  castes  which  are  above  it  and  below 
ik  And  the  Pariar,  whom  St  Pierre's  romance 
hsB  fshled  as  a  mild,  benevolent,  subdued  being, 
whenever  he  has  an  opportunity,  is  as  severe  on 
odier  nets  as  from  the  custom  of  the  world  we 
would  sorely  expect.  Several  of  the  aboriginal 
nees  of  the  S.  of  the  Peninsula  have  race  or 
tnhal  titles ;  that  of  the  Pariah  is  Samban,  which 
BMsas  dcdty.  The  term  Pariah  is  suppoised  by 
Phifenor  Wilson  to  have  its  origin  in  the  Tatnil, 
Farai,  a  dram,  as  they  are  often  the  village 
^'"f'tiang.  Along  the  border  country  of  the 
Kinm*s  tcnritories,  and  in  fierar,  the  Hindus  style 
(he  Mhar  and  Dher  or  Pariah,  Christians,  the 
vord  being  pronounced  Eirsn.  The  Dher  or 
DM  of  the  Dekhan  is  employed  as  a  watchman 
ind  mesaenger  in  the  village  establishments.  In 
the  Dddian  the  Dher  is  identified  with  the  Mhar. 
Id  tome  plaoee  he  performs  the  dufy  of  scavenger. 
In  (he  Sangor  territory,  the  Dher  are  said  to  eat 
dead  animals,  dean  the  skins,  and  sell  them  to  the 
ChamaiBor  tanners. 

The.  Hddya  of  the  Canarese  country  is  a  low 
ann,  an  out-caste,  commonly  an  agricultural 
hbovfer ;  the  term  is  from  Hola,  a  field ;  and  in 
several  distriots  he  is  a  predial  slave,  being  sale- 
able by  the  owner  of  the  estate  on  which  he  is 
kcaied,  either  with  or  without  the  land.  He  is 
described  as  a  predial  slave  in  Canara  and  Coorg ; 
in  yie  former  he  is  said  to  be  a  subdivision  of  the 
Dher,  in  the  latter  one  of  three  principal  classes 
of  slaves  called  Holiyar,  Yemaru,  and  Paleru. 
In  both  oonntries  the  Holiyar  are  distin^shed 
by  various  demonstrations  prefixed,  which  are 
TarioQsly  written,  and  the  meaning  of  which  is 
not  explained,  as — Maury  Ho^a,  Byr  Holiya, 
Mortha  HoUya,  Bnlgi  Holiya,  Kembutta  Holiya, 
Badaya  HoJiya,  Bookhee  Holiya;  of  these,  the 
only  pecaliuities  noted  are,  that  the  Kembutta 


Holiya  is  native  in  Coorg,  the  rest  are  natives  of 
Carnata.  The  Holiya  are  generally  a  more  faith- 
ful class  of  slaves  than  others.  Amongst  the  Mare 
Holiya,  the  custom  of  succession  through  the 
femide  line  prevails.  The  Holiyar  of  the  Canareee- 
speaking  districts  in  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula 
are  the  village  servants,  watchmen,  and  the  like, 
and  are  a  willing,  honest  race. 

PARI  CHARAE.  Tah.  Superintendent  of  a 
temple.     See  Parcha. 

PARI  JATAMU  or  Para  jatamu.  Sansk.  A 
celebrated  tree,  in  Hindu  mythology  said  to  have 
been  produced  at  the  churning  of  the  ocean,  and 
to  have  been  grown  in  Swarga,  Indra's  paradise. 
W.,  p.  529,  has  Erythrina  Indica,  or  the  coral  tree ; 
Br.,  p.  591,  the  same,  and  also  the  Amaranth  and 
Mimuaops  elengi,  also  Nyctanthes  arbor  tristis, 
adding  that  it  is  a  genuine  name  for  all  flowers 
with  a  jasmine  scent.  In  the  As.  Res.,  W.,  p. 
244,  Sir  W.  Jones  states  that  it  is  given  to  several 
different  gMiera  <^uite  distinct  from  each  other. 
Mr.  Elliot  heard  it  assigned  to  Cochlospermum. 
The  Hindu  fable  is  that  Krishna,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  wife  Satya  Bhama,  stole  it  from  Swaiga, 
and  took  it  to  Dwaraka,  but  after  his  death  it 
returned  to  Swarga. — As,  Bes,  id,  p.  134. 

PARIKSITI.  A  story  of  Pariksiti  is  still 
prevalent  in  the  Hindu  family  cirde.  He  was  a 
ruranic  hero  who  was  doomed  by  a  sage  to  die  of 
a  snake-bite.  In  order  to  escape  this  fate,  he 
retreated  to  a  barren  island,  believing  that  the 
serpent  could  not  ford  the  water,  and  he  would  be 
quite  safe.  But  the  serpent,  having  assumed  the 
lorm  of  a  lemon,  swam  over  to  the  island  The 
lemon  was  beautiful  to  behold,  and  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  smelling  it.  Having 
done  BO,  the  lemon  bit  the  nose  of  Pariksiti,  and 
he  fell  into  a  swoon  and  died.  The  legend  guides 
the  Hindus  in  their  daily  life.  The  serpent-god 
hears,  it  is  said,  the  prayers  of  the  devotee,  whose 
house  he  occasionaQy  visits.  A  aupeistitious 
woman,  filled  with  awe  and  fear,  instead  of  turn- 
ing the  venomous  god  away,  beseeches  him  to 
retire,  and  when  the  god  (Ulates  his  hood,  and 
sways  it  to  and  fro,  she  thinks  that  it  thereby 
promises  her  safety.  She  will  not  allow  her  chil- 
dren to  smell  a  lemon,  however  fragrant  it  may 
be,  and  warns  them  that  the  serpent-god  may  trans- 
form himself  into  a  lemon  and  bite  their  noses. 

PARILOKA.  Hind.,  Sansk.  The  future  world, 
heaven ;  literally  another  place. 

PARINARIUM  EXCELSIUM,  one  of  the  Po- 
macesB,  a]  large  tree*  brought  to  Bombay  from 
Goa;  the  fruit,  which  ripens  in  December  and 
January,  resembles  a  coarse  plum,  and  is  held  in 
much  estimation.  Colonel  Beddome  found  P. 
Indicum  at  2000  or  3000  feet  on  the  Wynad 
slopes,  Malabar,  Carcoor  ghat,  and  vicinity.-^ 
RiddelL 

PARINDA.  Hind.,  Pers.  A  light  boat  of 
Kashmir :  a  bird. 

PARISH  AD,  a  community  or  college  of  Brah- 
mans  associated  for  the  study  of  the  Yedas.-— 2). 

PAR-i-TAOS,  literally  peacocks'  feathers,  a 
sort  of  pashmina  or  shawl-wool  cloth  of  two 
colours. 

PARITIUM  MACROPHYLLUM,  Bet  -  mir»- 
sha,  BuBM.  A  plant  of  Burma  which  furnishes 
a  useful  fibrous  material  for  ropes,  being  long, 
soft,  pliant,  and  strong;  colour  brown. — 3f.  E,  J. 
Reports. 
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PARITIUM  TILIACEUM. 


PARMELIACEJE. 


PARITIUM  TILIACEUM.    St.  Hil 


Hibiscus  similis,  Blume, 
H.  elatos,  B.C. 

Bola, Bkno. 

Lye-nya-sha, .    .    .  BuRM. 


H.  tiliaceus,  Linn. 
H.  tortuosus,  Roxb. 

Parati,  Tali  Pariti,  Male. 
BelU-patta,  .    .    .  Sinoh. 


Tiie  banks  of  tide -water  atreamB  of  Burma  are 
often  damasked  with  the  changeable  red  and 
yellow  flowers  of  this  lai^ge  luxuriant  bush.  It  is 
common  also  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  supposed 
not  to  differ  from  H.  arboreus,  the  Maho  tree  and 
Mohaut  of  the  West  Indies.  The  fibres  of  its 
inner  bark  are  employed  for  cordage  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  by  the 
American  Indian ;  it  is  said  to  gain  in  strength 
when  tarred.  The  Otaheitans  make  fine  matting 
from  it,  and  likewise  manufacture  it  into  ropes 
and  cords. — Mason ;  Royle, 

PARIVRAJAKA,  a  reb'gious  mendicant;  a 
Brahman  in  the  fourth  stage  of  his  religious  life. 
— Dowson, 

PARIWARA  ISLAND  natives  closely  resemble 
other  Papuans  to  the  eastward,  but  are  smaller  in 
stature,  and  wear  the  hair  frizzled  up  into  a  mop 
projecting  backwards. — Macgillivray^s  Voyage,  i. 
pp.  298,  294. 

PARJI,  the  servants  of  the  village  community 
of  Hindustan.  In  Faizabad,  they  comprise  the 
blacksmith,  carpenter,  barber,  washerman,  and 
shoemaker.     See  Baloti. 

PARKA.  Hind.  The  copper  receiver  of  a 
still,  kept  cool  in  water;  in  this  the  spirit 
accumulates. 

PAREARMA.  Sanse.  In  Hinduism,  the 
religious  circuit  of  any  shrine  or  holy  place ;  a 
circuroambulation,  otherwise  called  pradasshana. 

PARKES,  Sir  HARRY,  for  some  years  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  minister  at  the  court  of  China. 
His  term  of  office  included  the  episode  of  the 
treaty  of  Tien-tsing,  the  first  and  second  opium 
wars,  the  outrage  on  the  lorcha  Arrow^  and  the 
important  negotiations  which  followed  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Elgin,  in  company  with  Sir  Thomas 
Wade,  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  and  General  Gor- 
don. For  eighteen  years  he  has  represented  Great 
Britain  in  Japan.  He  underwent  cruel  sufferings 
in  China  through  the  treachery  of  General  Sanko- 
linsin. 

PARKHAR,  a  district  north  of  the  Runn  of 
Cutch,  the  words  par  and  khar  meaning  beyond, 
and  salt  desert.  The  Thur  and  Parkhar  districts 
are  occupied  almost  equally  by  Mubammadams 
and  Hindus,  subdivided  into  classes.  They  gener- 
ally used  a  mixed  language  called  Dati,  composed 
of  Sindi,  Marwari,  and  Gujerati,  though  Gujerati 
is  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the  district  In  manners 
and  customs  they  resemble  the  Cutchi.  They  are 
chiefly  occupied  in  cattle-breeding  and  as  graziers. 
The  Muhammadans  are  ^uds,  Baluch,  Brahui, 
Jat,  and  Summa.  The  Hindus  are  Brahmans 
and  Soda.  There  are  also  25  commercial  tribes,  5 
out-caste  races,  the  Mengwar,  Bhil,  Koli,  Bala- 
Shahi,  and  Shikari ;  and  13  miscellaneous  tribes, 
Shaikh,  Memon,  Kumbrani,  Gudda,  Bujeer,  Mo- 
hana,  Jokiah,  Dookur,  Koliah,  Amunda,  Bhopa, 
Mahur,  Hakra.  In  the  Thur  and  Parkhar  district, 
only  9  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

PARKIA,  a  genus  of  plants  named  in  honour 
of  Mungo  Park.  The  genus  contains  only  a  few 
unanned  trees  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the 
Peninsula  of  India,  Sylhet,  and  in  the  islands  to 
the  eastward  to  Bay  of  Bengal.    Parkia  Africana 


is  the  Nitta  or  Doura  tree  of  Soudan.  The  fari- 
naceous matter  surrounding  the  seeds  is  eateOf 
and  also  made  into  a  pleasant  drink  when  steeped 
in  water.  •  The  seeds  are  roasted  as  coffee,  then 
bruised,  and  allowed  to  ferment  in  water.  When 
they  begin  to  become  rotten,  they  are  well  washed 
and  pounded,  and  the  powder  is  made  into  cakes 
resembling  chocolate,  which  form  an  excellent 
sauce  for  all  kinds  of  meat. — Brown,  in  Denham^ 
quoted  in  Eng,  Cyc, ;   Voigt. 

PARKIA  BIGLANDULOSA.     W.  and  A, 
Mimosa  pednncolata,  Moxb. 
Chendu  phool,     .    HmB.  |  Sambrani  manu,     .     Tkl. 

A  large  and  elegant  tree  introduced  into  India 
from  Africa.  It  is  one  of  the  best  trees  for 
avenues.  It  requires  care  and  water  regularly. 
The  flower-buds  resemble  balls  of  red  velvet- 
The  wood  is  hard  and  promising ;  it  is  surrounded 
by  an  astringent  bark.  The  sweet  and  farinaceons 
pulp  within  the  pods  is  highly  esteemed,  and  made 
into  sweetmeats.  The  natives  also  make  a  pleasant 
drink  by  diffusing  the  farina  through  vrater. — 
Voigt ;  Riddell;  Cleghorn,  in  M.  E.  J.  R, 

PARKIA  ROXBURGHII.  G.  Don.  Mimosa 
biglobosa,  Roxb,  A  tree  of  Assam  and  Sjlhet ; 
wood  not  known. —  Voigt. 

PARKINSONIA  ACULEATA.    Linn.,  Z).  C. 


Yilaiti  kikar, 
AdantL  .  . 
Sima  jilaga. 


TTtxu. 


Barbadoes  flower  fence, 

Eno. 
Jenualem  thorn,    .      „ 
Oenet  epineuz,  .    .      Fb. 

A  small  graceful  tree  of  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America,  domesticated  in  India.  It  grows 
12  or  15  feet  high,  and  is  seen  everywhere  in 
the  Peninsula,  springing  up  with  less  care  Uian 
any  other  tree,  needing  little  water,  and  f nnu«hing 
abundant  cuttings  for  fueL  It  is  very  generally 
employed  as  an  ornamental  plant^  and  for  the 
construction  of  hedges,  for  which  its  strong  spines 
render  it  well  adapted.  The  flowers  are  large, 
yellow,  very  numerous,  and  a  little  variegated 
with  red  spots,  and  are  succeeded  by  long,  narroir, 
knotted  pods.  It  grows  readily  from  seed  ;  the 
stem  from  which  the  leaves  spring  is  capable  of 
being  converted  into  a  white  fibre.  Some  of  it 
was  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  as  a  material 
for  paper-making,  and  could  probably  be  afforded 
at  a  cheap  rate,  from  the  cuttings  of  the  shoots  of 
this  plant.— 2)r«.  Voigt ;  Riddell ;  Royle's  Fib.  PL 
p.  288 ;  Stewards  Panjab  Plants ;  Eng.  Cyc. 

PARLA  KIMEDI,  an  ancient  zamindari  (landed 
estate)  in  Ganjam  district,  Madras;  the  largest 
in  the  district,  extending  over  an  area  of  993 
square  miles,  including  854  square  miles  of  maliya 
or  hill  country.  Population  (1871),  250,978,  in- 
habiting 47,841  houses  and  1043  villages.  The 
estate  pays  a  peshkash  (fixed  revenue)  of  £8782, 
the  proprietary  income  being  returned  at  £46,500. 
The  zamindars  claim  descent  from  the  royal 
house  of  Orissa  Gajapati  (Gangavansa),  and  take 
precedence  in  the  district  Eleven  hill  chiefs 
called  Bissaye,  and  28  smaller  lairds  called  Dora, 
owe  feudal  allegiance  and  pay  tribute  to  the  raja. 
— Imp,  Gaz.  vii. 

PARLOCA.  HuTD.,  Sansk.  The  future  world, 
literally  another  place. 

PARM.  Sansk.  a  dot,  a  symbol  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  Parm-Eswar.    See  Ghank. 

PARM£LIAC£^.  The  lichen  tribe  of  plants, 
the  lichenacese  of  lindl^,  are  perennial  plants, 
often  spreading  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  on 
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ndu  or  trees,  in  dry  places,  in  the  form  of  a  solid 
sod  foIiaceouB,  or  hani  and  crustaceoas  or  leprous 
nbataDce  called  a  thallua.  Many  of  the  same 
ipedes  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world ; 
the  lichens  of  N.  America  aiffering  little  from 
those  of  Europe,  and  almost  all  those  collected  bj 
Dr.  Royle  in  the  Himalayas  were  found  by  D. 
Don  to  be  identical  with  European  species. 

Com  florid*,  Aeh,,  syn.  of  Lichen  floridus,  L, 

V.  bHbtt%  Aeh,,  gyn.  of  L.  barbatoa,  L, 

Bonwa  eUttrit,  itcA.,  lyn.  of  L.  ciliaria,  L. 

S.  uhneh,  Ro^^  Chulchilhera. 

K.  fnrfoncea,  Ack,,  syn.  of  L.  furfuniceus,  L. 

Bocella  fnciformiA,  Ach.,  uyn,  of  L.  fuciformlB,  L. 

Ittiiictoria,i4eA.,OrehiL 

(^tnm  Iilandica,  Ach.,  Iceland  mom. 

C.  untm,  Adt. 

Akctoria  outeoides,  A  eh, 

CUdonia  ran^erina,  Hoffm. 

^iniitin»  fannacea,  Ach.,  syn.  of  L.  farinaceus,  L. 

OyroplxHa  mnrina,  Ach.,  syn.  of  L.  murinns,  Arh. 

G.  deuU,  AeA. 

G.  pQitakti^  jIc*. 

Pettidea  canuia,  Ach.,  syn.  of  L.  caninus,  L. 

Ptomeha  perlata,  Ach.,  syn.  of  L.  perlatns,  L. 

P.  caperata,  Ach.,  syn.  of  L.  caperatus,  L. 

P-  phjwdes,  Ach.,  syn.  of  L.  physodes,  L. 

P.  nxatifig,  Ach. 

P.  omphalodei,  Ach. 

P.  eacanrta,  Ach. 

P.  CGDipena,  Ach. 

P.  paxietma,  Ach. 

P.  KimtNhtdalis,  Each. 

Stictft  pnlirMmaria,  Ach.,  syn.  of  L.  palmonarins,  L. 

&  Krobioalata,  Ach.,  of  L.  scrobiculatus,  L. 

^pQlmonaria,  Ach. 

Stmo-eanlon  paschale,  Ach.,  syn.  of  L.  paschalis,  L. 

iManon   parella,   Ach.,    Oneille   dc    terre,    Perelle 

d^AttTeigne. 
U  tartana,  Ach.,  Cndbear. 
L  hamatomma,  Ach. 
Latn,^dL 
Variolaria  lactea,  Ach. 
rreeolaiia  icripta,  Ach. 
l^-cinerea,  Aai 
UdhBD  Westringii,  Ach. 
l^varia  cfalorina,  Adi. 
rarina  eroeea,  ^c^ 

Some  Hchens  are  useful  to  man  as  food  and 
nedidnally ;  others,  after  maceration  in  urine,  can 
he  employed  ss  dyes,  the  chief  dye  plants  being 
the  Lecanoia  parella,  also  the  purple  powder  of 
L.  tirtarea,  or  cudbear,  from  Guthbert,  who  intro- 
^oeed  it ;  P.  hsematomma,  Rooelia  tinctoria,  and 
R*  fodformis  fumtsh  the  orchil  or  archill  dye, 
c>Ued  also  Orseille  des  Canaries.  The  Borrera 
tfl^efa  IB  a  common  dye  in  India.  The  nutritive 
properties  depend  on  the  presence  of  an  amylaceous 
nbatanoe  analagous  to  glutone,  which  Berzelius 
ayi  exists  in  the  form  of  pure  starch  or  amyhu^e- 
001  fibre  to  the  amount  of  80^  per  cent,  in 
Crtmia  Islandica. —  Voigt ;  Eng.  Cyc.    See  Dyes. 

PARHELIA  KAMTSCHADALIS.    E9ch. 
^^•M     .    .    .  Chin.  ?  I  Chareharita, .  Hdcalata. 
ChaWiiKra,     Himalata.  |  Ausneh,    .    .         „ 

This  Uchen  is  foand  in  the  Pan  jab  bazars,  and 
^  piohaUy  gathered  in  the  Himalaya.  It  is  used 
M  a  dye,  and  is  also  officinal,  being  given  as  a 
itifflnlant  to  digestion,  and  on  the  Yunnani  system 
b  msaia,  ss  a  diuretic.  Honigberger  states  that  it 
b  also  administered  in  disorders  of  the  stomach  and 
*omb,  and  in  cases  of  calculus.  It  is  also  said  to 
be  med  for  purifying  the  blood,  and  as  a  bitter 
^(Muc  and  astringent,  and  used  in  intermittent  fever 
um! hemorrhage. — Stewart;  Potcell. 

PARM-NARM.  Hind.  A  name  given  by 
^U»ar  to  the  fabric  of  ibex  wool,  the  Shah-tus. 


PAROPAMISUS,  a  name  applied  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  mountainous 
region  between  Herat  and  Baikh  on  the  N.W.  and 
Ghazni  and  Kandahar  on  the  S.E.  In  this  extent 
it  comprises  what  are  now  known  to  be  several 
distinct  ranges,  and  the  old  name  has  ceased  to 
be  used.  This  mountainous  region  extends  350 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  200  from  north  to  south. 
It  is  so  difficult  of  access,  and  so  little  frequented, 
that  no  precise  accounts  of  its  geography  are  to  be 
obtained.  The  eastern  half  is  inhabited  by  the 
Hazara,  and  is  cold,  rugged,  and  barren  ;  the  level 
spots  are  little  cultivated,  and  the  hills  are  naked 
and  abrupt.  The  western  part,  which  belongs 
to  the  Aimak,  though  it  has  wider  valleys  and 
is  better  cultivated,  is  still  a  wild  and  poor  country. 
The  northern  face  of  these  mountains  nas  a  sudden 
descent  into  the  province  of  Balkh  ;  their  acclivity 
is  less  on  their  other  extremities,  except  perhaps 
on  the  west  or  south-west.  On  the  north-west 
they  seem  to  sink  gradually  into  the  plain  which 
borders  on  the  desert.  The  slope  of  the  whole 
tract  is  towards  the  west.  To  the  north  of  this,  ex- 
tending eastwardly  and  to  the  west,  are  the  elevated 
plains  of  Tartary,  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  Russia, 
Chinese  Tartary,  and  China,  and  the  regions 
occupied  by  several  Turkoman  nations.  Part  of 
the  mountains  N.W.  from  India  was  also  called 
the  Paropamisus  or  Hindu  Kush  ;  and  Imaus  and 
Hindu  Kush  seems  to  have  been  identical  terms. 
The  true  Imaus,  however,  is  the  ridge  whicli 
separates  Kashmir  from  Little  Tibet  It  appeal's 
to  incline,  in  its  northern  course,  towards  the 
continuation  of  the  Hindu  Koh,  and  even  to  join 
it.  The  term  Hindu  Koh  or  Hindu  Kush  is  not 
applied  to  this  ridge  in  its  whole  extent,  but  seems 
to  be  confined  to  that  part  of  it  which  forms  the 
N.W.  boundary  of  Kiibul,  and  this  is  the  Indian 
Caucasus  of  Alexander.  There  is,  however,  much 
confusion,  owing  to  the  use  of  Tibetan,  Chinese, 
and  Persian  names  for  that  great  mountain  mass. 
— Lasstn  on  the  Kings  o/Bactria;  Rennell^  Memoir, 
p.  190;  Elphinstone^s  Caubul^  p.  430;  Vigne's  Nar- 
rative, p.  193 ;  WK  Hist,  of  I.  p.  419 ;  Porter's 
Travels,  i.  p.  152. 

P  ARRA,  a  genus  of  tropical  birds  belonging  to 
the  family  Parridse,  the  sub-family  Parrin«,  the 
Jacanas,  as  under : — 

Suh-Fam.  Parrinaa. 

Metopiditu  Indicus,  Latham,  the  bronze-winged  Jacana, 

all  the  Ekwt  Indies. 
HydrophaaianuB  chimrgus,  Scopoli,  the  pheasant-tailed 

Jacana,  Ceylon,  India. 

The  genus  Parra  is  restricted  to  birds  from 
South  America ;  but  Adams  speaks  of  a  water- 
pheasant  (Parra  Sinensis)  which  was  shot  on  the 
river  near  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Kashmir. — 
Adams. 

PARRA.  Tel.  A  measure  of  capacity,  fixed 
at  4000  inches  =  6  marakal. 

PARRAKEET,  birds  of  the  tribe  Scansores  and 
genus  Palffiomis.  A  sub-family  of  birds  of  the 
parrot  family  or  Psittacidse,  peculiar  to  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  found  in  the  tropical  regions  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia. 

PARROT. 


Perroquet Fa. 

Papagei,  ....     Gbr. 

Tota, Hind. 

Pappagallo,  ....   It. 

The  parrots  are  arranged  by  naturalists  in  the 


Panagayo,  . 
Killi  pooui, . 
Chiluka, .    . 


.  Sp. 
Tah. 
Tkl. 
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family  Psittacidse,  belonging  to  the  climbing  tribe 

of  birds,  and  divided  into  six  Bttb-families,  aa 

under : — 

PnttacinaB,  trae  Parrots. 

LoriinsB,  Loriei. 

PalaomixuB,  Parrakeets. 

Platycercine,  Australian  Parrakeets. 

AraiiUB,  Macaws  of  America. 

CacatuiDe,  Cockatoos  of  Australia  and  islands. 

Palseominffi  or  Parrakeets. 

Palseomis  Alezandri,  Linn.f  all  India. 

P.  torquatus,    Sodd.,    Tropical    Africa,    all    India, 

Ceylon. 
P.  rosa,  Bodd.,  all  India,  Burma. 
P.    sohistioeps,   Hodg.,   Himalaya,    Bengal,    Sylhet, 

Assam. 
P.  columboides,  Vigors,  Malabar  coast,  Neilgherries. 
P.  Javanicus,  O^ck^  all  India  to  Java. 
P.  calthropss,  Layard,  Ceylon. 
P.  oanioeps,  Blpth^  Nicobars,  Penang. 
P.  erythrogenys,  Blpth,  Nicobars,  Andamans. 
P.  longicauda, — ?  Sumatra,  Malayana. 
P.  modestus,  Frcuer,  —  ? 
P.  viridimystax,  Blyth,  —  ? 

Loriin»  or  Lories. 

Lorilucus  vemalis.  Sparrm,t  the  love-bird  or  Indian 

Lorikeet  of  Malabar,  the  Sub-Himalaya,  Bengal, 

Sylhet,  and  Burma. 
L.  gflJigulus, —  7  Malay  Peninsula. 
L.  Asiaticus  or  Indicus, —  ?  Ceylon. 

Other  species  in  China  and  E.  Archipelago — 
Psittinus  Malaocensis, —  ?  Malay  Peninsula. 
Cacatuinse  or  Cockatoos. 

a.  White,  with  large  crests,  from  the  Moluccas  and 

Australia. 

b.  Black,  of  Australia  and  islands  near,  forming  the 

crested  genera  Microglossum  and  Calyptorhynchus. 
Nestorinse  have  dingy  plumage  and  square  tail. 
Psittacinse  have  short  and  even  tail. 
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Killar,    ....    Ravi. 

Sha, SuTLEJ. 

Spileoha,     .     Tk-Indds. 


Killar,  Kirru,  Pare,  Chen. 
Wych  hazel, .  .  .  Eno. 
Psher,  Pishor,  .  Jheluh. 
Pahu,  Po,     .    .  Kanoba. 

A  shrab  of  some  size,  which  grows  abundantly 
in  many  places  on  most  of  the  rivers  up  to  the 
Indus,  as  well  as  more  sparingly  beyond  it,  at 
from  2800  to  8000  feet.  It  is  generally  seen  in 
clusters  and  thickets,  the  stems  ranging  up  to  12 
or  15  inches  girth,  and  15  or  20  feet  high.  The 
leaf  resembles  that  of  the  hazel,  for  which  this 
plant  has  frequently  been  taken  by  Europeans, 
although  the  fruit  is  very  different.  In  some 
places  its  leaves  are  said  to  be  browsed  by  cattle. 
The  wood  is  hard  and  strong,  and  makes  good 
pegs,  native  bedsteads,  rice-pestles,  walking-sticks, 
etc.;  and  Yigne  states  that  he  had  an  excellent 
flute  made  in  England  of  its  wood.  The  twigs 
are  used  for  binding  loads,  making  baskets,  etc. ; 
but  the  chief  use  of  the  plant  is  for  the  twig- 
bridges,  often  spanning  300  feet  These  are  in 
most  places  made  of  Parrotia  twigs,  either  wholly 
or  mostly,  Ootoneaster,  Olea,  and  Indigoferaheter- 
antha,  9. v.,  being  sometimes  mixed  with  these. 
For  the  bridges,  etc.,  Parrotia  is  out  ataU  seasons, 
but  is  not  very  lasting,  requiring  frequent  piece- 
meal renewal.  Longden  mentions  a  birchen  jhula 
at  Koksar,  since  replaced  by  a  bridge ;  and  willow 
is  stated  to  be  employed  in  8piti,  Ladakh,  etc. 
Near  Muzaffarabad  there  were  several  bridges  of  the 
same  construction  (viz.  one  longitudinal  rope  to 
walk  on,  and  two  lateral  ones  to  hold  by,  connected 
with  the  former  by  thinner  ropes),  but  made  of 
twisted  hide,  and  one  was  mentioned  by  Hntton  in 
Eanawar  made  of  yak^s  hair.     Parrotia  P^ca 


grows  in  Persia  and  Kashmir,  and  f  unuahee  a  very 
hard  wood. — Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart,  M.D. 

PARSA.  Hun).  With  Hindus  a  portion  of 
grain  set  aside  to  appease  evil  spirits,  which 
becomes  the  perquisite  of  the  gorait  or  watch- 
man. 

PAR8EE,  a  name  given  to  the  Zoroastrians, 
now  scattered  through  different  paita  of  Bouthem 
Asia,  but  principally  located  in  Bombay  and 
Gnjerat.  Thev  are  called  Parsee  because  they 
came  to  India  from  Pars  or  Fars,  the  proTince  of 
Persia  known  as  Persis  b^  the  Greeks.  They  are 
of  that  Aiyan  race  who  m  primeval  Hines  dwelt 
in  Aryana-Vaejo,  the  old  Aryan  home  believed 
to  have  been  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxea,  near 
where  the  city  of  Atropatene  afterwards  stood, 
far  north  of  India,  where  winter  reigned  for  ten 
months  of  the  year.  The  race  parted  into  two 
great  branches :  the  East  Aryan  or  Brahmanical 
moved  towards  India,  and  the  West  Aryans,  whom 
the  modern  Parsees  represent,  journeyed  west- 
wards. The  great  bulk  of  the  Aryans  in  Penia 
adopted  Muhammadanism  when  overthrown  by 
the  Arabs,  and  a  smaU  remnant,  adhering  to  their 
Zertushtrian  religion,  left  their  oonntary.  The 
emigrant  Parsees  retreated  to  Khorasan,  whcfe 
they  remained  for  a  hundred  years ;  afterwards 
retreated  to  Hormazd  or  Ormuz  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  where  they  remained  for  15  years,  and  then 
sailed  for  Diu,  a  small  island  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
peninsula  of  Gujerat.  After  a  few  years  they 
sailed  to  Sanjan  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Girierat  pro- 
vince. A  small  remnant  race  exists  in  xezd.  In 
Persia,  in  1881,  there  were  only  500  families  who 
were  subject  to  the  Jazia  or  poll-tax,  ooold  not 
wear  white  robes,  could  not  build  a  new  house, 
could  not  appear  on  horseback,  had  to  pav 
transit  dues  on  passing  from  place  to  place  wira 
goods ;  instances  were  occurring  of  girls  and  women 
being  forcibly  converted  to  Muhammadanism ;  a 
convert  could  claim  all  the  heritable  property; 
in  purchasing  land,  one-flfth  of  its  value  bad  to 
be  paid  as  fees  to  the  muUas. 

Being  persecuted  and  annoyed  by  the  Moham- 
madans,  most  of  their  countrymen  have  emigrated 
to  India.  A  handful  of  persecuted  exiles,  living 
in  a  foreign  land,  surrounded  for  1200  years  by 
idolatry,  and  persecuted  at  times  by  religiom 
fanaticiBm,  the  Parsees  have  still  preserved  their 
national  type  and  character  and  their  original 
worshi p.  Though  they  have  not  altogether  escaped 
contamination,  and  have  adopted  many  super- 
stitions ceremonies  and  notions  of  the  Hindua, 
they  have  always  recoiled  from  degenerating  to 
the  worship  of  idols,  and  have  clung  tenaciously 
to  the  idea  that  t^ey  were  worshippers  of  only 
the  invisible  Hormazd,  the  great  God.  The 
Parsees  believe  in  the  existence  of  angels,  created 
by  God,  and  having  the  power  given  them  to 
assist  and  benefit  maokind.  But  they  centre  their 
prayers  and  their  hopes,  above  all,  in  Hormasd. 
Their  whole  morality  is  comprised  in  three  words, 
— Pure  thought,  word,  and  deed;  their  reirsrd 
and  punishment  depends  upon  their  falfilmeiit  of 
this  injunction,  and  their  pardon  on  the  will  and 
mercy  of  G^.  The  worship  <oii  fire,  and  the 
ordinary  receptacle  of  the  sacred  fire,  is  called 
Adurian,  the  more  expensive  places,  of  whiob  there 
are  six  in  India,  being  called  Atash  -  bahram. 
They  now  have  a  heaven ;  and  the  plaoe  to  which 
the  souls  of  the  good  go,  is  Gnrasmaa  Bahairiit 
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They  have  a  hell,  called  Dottkb,  which  they 
describe  as  a  dark  place  with  fiends,  and  where 
Ahriman  or  Shaitan  dwells  as  the  arch-fiend. 
They  are  strict  in  their  ritual  obBenrances,  partica- 
lariy  those  inculcated  for  purification.  The  kusti 
or  sacred  thread  has  frequently  to  be  removed 
from  the  person;  and  their  families,  like  those  of  the 
Jews,  Mnhammadans,  and  Hindus,  dwell  in  rooms 
apaitk  They  have  101  attributes  or  names  of  the 
dei^.  Before  prayer  they  wash  their  hands  and 
feet,  take  off  the  kusti,  pray,  and  again  fasten  the 
kosti.  In  their  prayer,  they  first  recite  the 
Saroshbaa,  Saroeh  h&ng  an  angel  in  heaven.  They 
then  pray  to  Khurshad,  the  sun,  to  an  angel  named 
Mahir  (Ifihir?  the  sun),  and  to  Hormasd,  the 
hen^oeot  principle.  Women  also  usually  pray. 
While  they  were  still  dwelling  in  Bactria,  Zertnsht, 
faiowii  to  the  western  world  as  Zoroaster,  reformed 
the  W.  Aryan  worship.  Zoroaster's  reform  in 
Bactria  oocurred  about  the  time  of  Menes,  or 
about  3500  B.c.  The  Parsees  of  India,  however, 
maintain  and  quote  as  their  authority  (Haug's 
trandation)  the  Ghithas,  and  the  good  prin- 
emle  is  distincthr  noticed  in  the  Gathas,  songs 
of  Zertnsht  He  is  altogether  distinct  from 
another  Zoroaster,  the  H^an  conqueror  of 
Babylon,  who  vanquished  the  realm  and  city  of  the 
Cbaldees,  and  founded  the  second  Babylonian 
dynasty  in  the  year  2234  B.c.  He  was  a  priest  of 
the  fire-worshippers  at  a  time  when  the  doctrine 
of  a  duality  of  good  and  evil  was  already  in  vogue, 
though  the  name  of  Ahriman  does  not  occur  in 
the  oldest  records.  What  is  understood  by  evil 
is  evil  thought  (Ako  mano),  or  falsehood ;  and 
this  is  contrasted  with  good  thought,  which  is 
identical  with  the  good  principle,  and  is  now 
known  as  Horimud  or  Hormazd.  An  absolute 
personification  of  the  good  principle  is,  however, 
hardly  to  be  found  in  the  songs  of  Zertusht 

In  Brttiah  India,  they  object  to  the  term  fire- 
worshippers,  but  the  Zoroastrian  religion  there  has 
become  the  dtstingoisbine  mark  of  a  caste  rather 
than  a  living  faith,  white  their  versatility,  intel- 
figtoicet,  and  general  aptitude  for  business  have 
made  them  a  wealthy  and  influential  body. 
They  do  not  proselytise,  have  only  recently 
relaxed  a  little  towards  nine  of  their  own  race, 
b«it  they  still  resist  the  admission  of  hundreds  of 
others  who,  being  descended  from  Parsee  fathers 
and  Hindu  or  Muaalmani  mothers,  wished  also  to 
be  invested  wiUi  the  sacred  thread.  The  excluded 
body  oonfonn  in  all  externals  to  Zoroastrian 
rules,  and  call  thonselves  Parsees,  but  the  right 
to  join  in  public  worship  has  been  steadily 
rsfosed  them,  till  nine  persons  were  invested  with 
the  thread  by  a  Dnstoorin  presence  of  a  thousand 


Hie  Parsees  have  the  Zend  and  Pablavi  names 
of  21  books  which  they  suppose  Zoroaster  to  have 
pmdoced,  but  of  which  the  major  part  have 
Deen  lost  Their  Zendavesta  consists  of — (1)  the 
five  Gratha  or  songs  and  prayers  (in  metres 
resnnbling  Vedic),  which  alone  are  thought  to  be 
the  work  of  Zoroaster  himself,  and  form  part  of 
the  Yams  or  Yajna,  written  in  two  dialects,  the 
oMer  of  which  Dr.  Haug  caUed  the  Qatha ;  (2) 
the  Vendidad,  a  code  of  laws ;  (3)  the  Yasfat, 
eontaining  hymns  to  the  sun  and  other  deities. 
There  is  aaother  portion  called  the  Vispard.  A 
note  in  the  Dinkard,  an  ancient  Pahlavi  work, 
however,  Mtys  the  Avesta  has  three  parts— (1)  the 


Gatha,  in  verse,  and  treating  of  the  invisible 
world ;  (2)  the  Date,  in  prose,  and  giving  rules 
of  conduct ;  and  (3)  Mathre,  comprising  prayers 
and  precepts,  and  giving  an  accoimt  of  the 
creation.  The  Vendidad,  the  Yazna,  and  the 
Vispard  survive,  and  are  collectively  known  as 
the  Vendidad  Sade ;  also  the  Ogum  Decha,  the 
Khurdah- Avesta,  and  the  Yashts,  with  fragments 
of  the  Vistasp,  Hadokht,  and  Damdad  hooka 
The  Izashne,  Vispard,  Khurdah  -  Avesta,  and 
Yashts  are  books  or  prayera 

The  Ahuna  Vairja  or  Honover  is  the  especial 
prayer  offered  by  the  Parsees  to  the  Supreme 
God,  as  a  benediction.    It  ic 


'  YathA  aht  vairyd. 
Ath&  ratus  aahAt  chit  hadbft. 
Vanbeas  daidA  mananbd  shyao  th^an&m. 
AnhetiB  Masdai  Khshathr^mcha  AhoriL 
Ayim  daiigubyd  dadhat  V&^rftm.* 


F.  Spiegel  translated  it,   and  fi 
,    A.    H.   Bleeck    rendered  it    i 


from 
into 


Professor 
his   German 
English— 

*  As  is  the  will  of  the  Lord,  bo  (is  He)  the  ruler  out  of 

purity. 
From  Volia-mazi6  (will  one  receive)  gifts  for  the  works 

(which  one  does)  in  the  world  for  Mazda. 
And  the  kingdom  (we  give)  to  Ahura  when  we  offer 

succour  to  the  poor.* 

The  English  translation  from  A.  Franck  and 
J.  Oppert's  French  version  is  as  follows : — 

*  Like  the  Verb  of  the  Supreme  Will,  emanation  exists 

only  because  it  proceeds  from  truth.  The  creation 
of  what  is  good  in  thought  or  act  in  the  world 
belongs  to  Mazda,  and  the  reign  is  of  Ahnra,  whom 
the  Verb  has  oonstituted  the  destroyer  of  the 
wicked.* 

Professor  Max  Miiller  says  (vi.  p.  176) :  *  A 
Paisee  believes  in  one  God,  to  whom  he  addresses 
his  prayers.  This  Qod  has  neither  face  near  form, 
colour  nor  shape,  nor  fixed  place.  He  is  himself 
alone,  and  of  such  glory  that  we  cannot  praise  or 
describe  him,  nor  our  minds  compreh^d  him. 
Whoever  believes  in  any  other  God  but  this  is  an 
infidel.'  The  Zertushti  catechism  says :  *  If  any 
one  commit  sin  under  the  belief  that  he  shall  be 
saved  by  somebody,  botii  the  deceiver  and  the 
deceived  shall  be  damned  to  the  day  of  Hasta 
Khea'  -  *  Your  Saviour  is  your  deeds,  and  God 
himself,  he  is  the  Pardoner  and  the  Giver.' 

Amsshashpand, — In  the  existing  Parsee  religion 
seven  Amsshashpand  are  supposed  to  exist ;  they 
are  called  the  immortal  holy  ones.  These  cannot 
be  regarded  as  the  elements. 

The  Ardibehest'Jasan  festival  is  maintained  in 
honour  of  Ardibehest  Amsshashpand,  the  control* 
ling  angel,  according  to  their  theology,  over  their 
sacred  fire.  On  th£  day  the  Parsees  crowd  their 
fire-temples  to  offer  up  prayers  to  the  Supreme 
Being. 

The  Ava  Ardui  Sur  Jasan  festival  is  held  in 
honour  of  Ava,  the  angel,  in  their  theology,  who 
presides  over  the  sea.  On  this  day,  Parsees  should 
approach  the  sea-shore  or  any  stream,  of  water, 
and  chant  prayers  from  the  Zend  ;  but  these  people 
now  generally  mix  with  their  prayer  several 
Hindu  rites,  such  as  offering  flowers,  sugar,  cocoa- 
nuts,  etc.  In  Bombay,  a  fair  is  held  on  the 
esplanacle  on  this  day. 

The  Amardad'sal  holiday  is  hdd  on  the  day 
following  the  Khurdad*sal,  of  which  festival  it  is 
merely  a  continuation.    Amardad  is  from  Amere- 
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tat,  immortality,  the  seyenth  AmBahaabpand  of 
the  Panee. 

There  is  a  Parsee  sect  known  by  tAie  name  of 
Shapoo,  who,  like  the  Zoroastrians,  pray  while 
standing  looking  to  the  sun  and  near  water.  They 
never  talk  with  anybody  barehead,  etc.  The 
admission  of  an  individual  into  the  Parsee  faith 
is  indicated  by  the  assumption  of  the  Sadaro  or 
shirt 

Parsee  festivals  are  celebrated  with  but  little 
show.  Their  day  is  divided  into  watches  termed 
gah,  of  which  there  are  four  in  winter  and  five  in 
summer.  Each  gah  has  a  heavenly  watcher  and 
its  own  special  prayers.  Pateti  Naoroz,  or  New 
Year's  Day,  is  held  on  the  Ist  of  Farvardin,  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Yezdeiird,  the  last  kmg  of  the 
Sassanian  dynasty.  On  this  day  alms  are  given, 
and  congratulatory  visits  paid,  in  which  the  Hama- 
i-jor  or  hand-joining  is  practised.  Rapitwar,  on 
the  8d  of  Farvardin,  is  in  memory  of  Ardibehest ; 
Khurdad-sal,  in  memoir  of  Zoroaster. 

Physicians  who  attend  Parsee  patients  arealways 
charged  (if  the  cases  are  likely  to  terminate  fatally) 
to  give  timely  warning  to  the  friends  of  the  sick 
man.  When  it  is  believed  that  he  is  drawing  near 
his  end,  the  sacred  Hom  water  is  given  to  drink, 
and,  when  life  departs,  the  attendants  place  the 
body  on  stones,  in  a  lower  chamber,  from  which 
everything  else  has  been  removed,  and  wash  it 
with  warm  water.  The  reasons  given  for  the 
removal  to  the  ground  are  various,  but  the  one 
ordinarily  accepted  amongst  them  is  that  a  dead 
body  is  an  unclean  thing,  necessitatmg  that  all 
who  touch  it  must  destroy  their  clothes,  and 
whatever  it  touches  must  be  destroyed.  With 
these  views  the  dead  in  Bombay  are  carried  by 
a  class  of  Parsees  called  Nessus  Salar,  Nessus 
meaning  unclean.  These  men  carry  the  remains 
to  the  dokhma  or  tower  of  silence,  on  the  floor 
of  which  they  lay  it.  The  dokhma  is  wiliiout  any 
roof  covering,  is  open  to  the  sky,  so  that  birds  of 
prey,  vultures,  kites,  and  crows  have  the  freest 
approach.  The  raised  floor  has  a  deep  well 
surrounded  by  a  platform,  with  channels  con- 
verging to  the  well.  The  dead  are  carried  within 
on  an  iron  bed,  from  which  they  are  removed  and 

S laced  on  a  partition  of  the  platform,  and  the 
uids  resulting  from  its  decomposition  flow  along 
the  channels  into  the  well ;  but  after  a  time  the 
remnants  of  bones  are  also  swept  into  that  exca- 
vation. This  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  is 
universal  among  the  Parsees  whenever  they  are 
able  to  give  effect  to  the  arrangements.  A  small 
dokhma  will  cost  Hs.  10,000  or  Rs.  15,000.  When 
the  well  is  full,  the  bones  are  removed  and  buried 
outside  the  dokhma.  After  the  demise,  before 
removal  from  the  house,  a  dog  is  brought  near  to 
gaze  on  the  departed.  This  is  the  ^g-did,  or 
dog-gaze,  and  its  object  is  variously  explained, — 
andentlv,  it  is  said,  because  the  dog's  intelligence 
could  show  whether  life  was  extinct;  but  at 
present  the  notions  are  that  the  dog^s  presence 
secures  the  passaee  of  the  soul  over  the  bridge 
of  Ghinvat  (see  Bridge).  The  flre-priests  are 
paid  to  pray  for  the  dead,  monthly,  for  a  year, 
and  thereafter  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
demise. 

Addar  jasan  is  the  9th  day  of  the  9th  month  of  the 
Parsee  year.  On  this  day,  money  is  distributed  to 
the  priests,  and  offerings  of  sandal-wood  are  made 
to  the  sacred  flame  in  Uieir  fire-temples,  which  are 


then  much  crowded.  The  educated  amongst 
them  are  inclined  to  imagine  their  Gurasman  or 
Bahasht,  in  which  Hormazd  dwells,  a  heaven 
something  like  that  of  the  ChristianB,  but 
seven  (or  four)  heavens  are  recognised  amongst 
them ;  and  their  Dozakh,  where  dwells  Ahriman 
or  Shaitan  amongst  dark  fiends,  is  the  equivalent 
of  hell. 

In  childhood,  a  JubhU  or  silken  frock  is  worn 
by  the  Parsee,  both  boys  and  girls,  and  they  are 
invested  with  the  Sadaro,  or  sacred  shirt,  and  the 
cord  or  kusti,  at  tiie  age  of  six  years  and  three 
months.  It  is  in  reality  deemed  to  be  the  seventh 
year, — the  nine  months  of  the  child's  gestatkm 
being  included.  This  investiture  is  the  initiation 
of  the  child  into  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  the 
silken  Jubhla  being  then  discontinued.  The 
Sadaro  is  made  of  cotton  cloth,  or  gauze,  or  net, 
while  the  kusti  is  a  thin  woollen  cord  of  seventy- 
two  threads,  representing  the  seventy-two  Has  or 
chapters  of  the  Izashne,  one  of  their  sacred  books. 
The  Sadaro  and  kusti  are  worn  alike  by  men  and 
women,  but  the  latter  likewise  dress  in  the  saree, 
generally  of  coloured  silk,  and  the  short-sleeved 
silk  vest  called  the  Kanchri  or  Choli.  Proride«I 
the  Sadaro  be  worn,  any  other  material  and  of 
any  colour  may  be  added  over  it.  It  is  to  the 
kusti,  the  sacred  thread,  to  which  Moore,  in  his 
Lalla  Rookb,  alludes,  when  he  makes  Hafiz  declare 
himself  a  fire-worshipper : — 

'  Hold !  hold  !  thy  words  are  death, 
The  Btnuu^r  cried,  as  wide  he  flung 
Wa  mantle  back,  and  showed,  beneath. 
The  Gebr  belt  that  roiind  him  hung.* 

The  kusti  is  terminated  by  two  small  tails  at 
each  end,  denoting  the  four  seasons;  three  knots 
on  each  tail  represent  in  the  aggregate  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year.  Baron  de  Bode,  however, 
states  that  the  cord  is  twisted,  of  27  threads,  such 
being  the  number,  according  to  one  Parsee  inter- 
pretation, of  the  known  kingdoms  of  the  world 
at  the  time  of  Hushang.  But  it  is  varionsly 
explained.  The  assumption  of  the  Sadaro  or 
sacred  shirt  is  part  of  the  ceremony  of  initiation. 
It  corresponds  to  the  under  garment  worn  by  a 
Hebrew  child,  called  Arbang  Kanphoth. 

In  1861,  at  the  11th  meeting  of  the  Bombay 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Professor 
Daddabhai.Naoroji  gave  a  short  sketch  of  the 

S resent  condition  of  the  priesthood,  whom  he 
escribed  as  a  body  not  only  ignorant  <^  the 
duties  and  objects  of  their  own  profession,  bat 
entirely  uneducated.  They  only  know  how  to 
read  and  write,  as  that  is  necessary  to  the  pre- 
paration by  rote  of  a  number  of  recitations  and 
prayers  required  for  their  daily  avocations.  On 
account  of  this  general  ignorance  amon^  tlie 
priests,  there  is  no  pulpit  among  the  Paraees. 
The  religious  education  of  the  Parsee  child  con- 
sists only  in  the  preparation  by  rote  of  a  oertaia 
number  of  prayers  in  Zend,  without  understanding 
a  word  of  it.  Of  late  some  effort  has  been  made 
to  supply  this  want.  A  dialogue  is  oompoeed, 
which  gives  a  general  outline  of  the  doctrines  and 
morality  of  the  Zertusht  religion,  as  believed  by 
the  present  Parsees.  The  creed  taught  in  it  is 
summed  up  as  follows : — To  know  God  as  one ; 
to  know  the  prophet,  the  exalted  Zertusht,  as  his 
true  prophet;  to  believe  the  religion  of  the 
Avasta,  brought  by  him  from  God,  as  true  bewond 
all  manner  of  doubt ;  to  believe  in  the  goooness 
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of  God ;  nol  to  disobey  any  of  the  commands 
of  the  Maadiaahna  religion;  to  shun  evil  and 
wickedneaa ;  to  striye  for  good  deeds ;  to  pray 
five  timeB  in  the  day ;  to  believe  in  the  reckoning 
and  justice  on  the  fourth  morning  after  death  ;  to 
hope  for  heaven  and  to  fear  hell ;  to  consider  the 
day  of  general  resurrection  and  judgment  as 
certain  ;  to  remember  always  that  God  has  done 
what  he  willed,  and  shall  do  what  he  wills ;  to 
turn  the  face  to  some  luminous  object  while  wor- 
shiraing  God.  God  is  the  creator  of  all  things. 
DeeoB  sball  determine  reward  or  punishment  after 
death,  and  none  but  God  alone  will  and  can 


They  have  sacred  fires  in  the  temples,  towards 
which  they  torn  when  addressing  their  prayers, 
not  to  it,  but  to  the  Qod  of  which  it  is  the 
irpnboL  The  injunction  is  to  turn  their  face  to 
anytiiin^  that  is  glorious,  as  the  sea,  the  sun,  etc. 
They  would  not  abuse  fire,  nor  extinguish  it 
unneceaaarily,  nor  use  it  in  a  contemptuous 
manner.  Hence  the  Parsees  do  not  smoke. 
Gftomaezo  or  nirang  is  the  urine  of  the  cow,  ox, 
at  she-goat ;  and  the  second  act  of  a  Parsee,  after 
rising  from  his  bed,  and  before  touching  anything 
with  his  hands,  is  to  rub  it  over  the  face  and 
hands,  after  which  he  purifies  himself  by  having 
water  poared  on  his  hands  and  feet  This  pro- 
cess is  laid  down  and  enjoined  as  a  purification 
rite  in  the  9th  Fasgard  of  the  Vendidad  (page 
120,  line  21,  in  Berghaus  edition).  The  reforming 
P^nees  object  to  its  use.  Others  say  that  Max 
Mtiller  has  misinterpreted  this  sentence. 

A  pious  Parsee  has  to  pray  about  sixteen  times 
a  day.  They  pray  in  the  Zend  language,  which 
none  of  them  understand.  They  pray  on  getting 
out  of  bed,  after  using  the  nirang,  after  bathing, 
after  cleaning  the  teeth,  after  finding  the  morn- 
ing ablutions,  after  the  ordinary  natural  functions, 
after  washing  the  hands.  Every  one  of  the  three 
meals  begins  and  ends  with  prayer,  besides  the 
graee,  and  before  going  to  bed  the  day  is  closed 
with  prayer.  Amongst  the  Parsees  there  is  no 
pulpit,  or  pulpit  orations  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
people.  Ordinarily  every  one  goes  to  the  fire- 
temple  whenever  he  likes,  recites  his  prayers  him- 
self, and  as  long  as  he  likes ;  gives,  if  so  inclined, 
something  to  the  priests  to  pray  for  him.  On 
serend  occasions,  as  in  the  occurrence  of  the 
Ghnmbar,  the  bimestral  holidays,  there  are  assem- 
blages in  the  temple,  and  prayers  are  then  repeated, 
in  which  few  or  none  join.  The  priests  are 
described  as  very  bigoted,  and  exercise  much 
injurious  infinence,  especially  over  the  women. 
Perhaps  oidy  a  dozen  of  professional  priests  lay 
chum  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Zendavesta,  to  the 
extent  of  reading  with  meaning  the  books  they 
have  been  tau^t.  Parsees  have  one  wife.  They 
do  not  eat  l^f,  pork,  or  ham,  and  do  not  eat 
food  cooked  by  a  person  of  another  relieion.  The 
high  priest  is  called  Dustoor;  the  other  priests 
are  styled  Mobed,  and  the  priesthood  is  heredi- 
taiy.  The  Yazna,  Vispiura,  and  Vendidad  are 
their  sacred  writings,  but  they  have  not  been 
translated  into  a  vemacuUr,  and  each  Parsee  has 
to  pick  up  his  religion  as  best  he  may. 

Their  ablutions  for  purification  are  much  insisted 
on,  after  most  of  the  natural  functions,  and,  like 
the  Hindu,  the  women  dwell  apart  when  unwell, 
and,  similarly,  for  the  forty  days  after  child- 
birth, SB  followed  by  the  Mosaic  and  Muhammadon 


ritual.  The  people  are  of  a  yellowish-white 
colour,  tall,  large-made  men,  with  long  arms  and 
large  feet  Their  women  are  of  a  pale  white,  but 
mostly  with  a  slightly  xanthous  hue.  A  new 
code  of  laws  for  the  Indian  Parsees  was  promul- 
gated in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  In 
social  life,  they  now  can  marry  only  one  wife, 
though  formerly,  in  case  of  barrenness,  a  second 
could  be  married.  The  young  bride  is  taken  to 
her  husband^s  house  after  she  grows  up.  The 
women  of  the  Parsee  community  are  believed  to 
be  very  chaste.  They  marry  in  comparative 
childhood,  and  this  seems  to  have  its  usuaf  result- 
ing evils,  for  the  inunoralities  of  the  men  arc 
frequently  before  the  community  in  the  public 
pai)er8.  The  wife  and  husband  call  each  other  by 
their  names.  The  Parsees  do  not  eat  the  fledi  of 
the  cow  or  hog,  and  are  permitted  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors.  Their  women  also  use  the 
latter ;  but  they  are  a  sober  people,  rarely  par- 
taking to  excess.  At  their  meals,  when  sitting 
down,  they  pronounce  the  grace,  called  Jamwani 
baz,  which  they  suppose  to  be  a  thanks-offering. 

Priestcraft,  acting  upon  ignorance,  has  not 
failed  to  do  its  work,  and  has  left  a  legacy  of  a 
few  works  for  which  the  Parsee  has  no  reason  to 
be  thankful.  Many  ceremonies  have  been  thus 
introduced,  but  the  reformers  contend  that  all 
those  ceremonies  that  have  no  authority  in  the 
original  Zendavesta  ought  to  be  abolished.  Of 
course  the  old  and  the  priests  do  not  like  this 
at  all.  Marriage  among  cousins  is  recommended. 
The  form  of  marriage  among  the  Parsees  is  a 
very  simple  ceremony, — little  more,  indeed,  than 
a  civil  contract,  ratified  by  family  consent  and 
abundant  festivity. 

The  ancient  Persians  reckoned  a  new  era  from 
the  accession  of  each  successive  monarch,  and  as 
Yezdejird  had  no  successor,  the  date  of  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  16th  June  a.d.  632,  has  been 
brought  down  to  the  present  time,  thus  making 
the  year  A.D.  1867  their  year  1235-36.  In  their 
calculati6ns,  only  365  days  are  allowed  to  the  year ; 
leap  year  is  unknown  to  them,  though  it  is  alleged 
that  in  every  120  years  one  month  was  added  to 
make  it  correspond  with  the  solar  year.  The  year 
is  divided  into  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each, 
and  five  days,  or  Gatha,  as  they  are  called,  are 
added  at  the  end  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  The 
months  are, — 


1.  Farvardin. 

4.  Tir. 

7.  Meher. 

10.  Deh. 

2.  Ardibehest. 

5.  Amardad. 

8.  Aban. 

11.  Babman. 

3.  Khurdah. 

6.  Sharivar. 

9.  Adar. 

12.  Asfandyar. 

Gatha,  5 

days. 

The  Parsees  do  not  now  divide  their  time  into 
weeks,  but  name  the  30  days  of  their  months 
each  after  a  celestial  being — 7  Amsshashpand,  and 
23  Izad — supposed  to  preside  over  them.  These 
are  as  follow : — 


OujenUi, 

Pahlam, 

1.  Hormazd,    . 

.    Anhuma. 

2.  Bahman,     . 

Vahaman. 

3.  Ardibehest, 

.    Antavahisht 

4.  Sharivar,     . 

.     Shatnavin. 

5.  Spandarmad, 

6.  Ehurdad,    . 

.    Khundad. 

7.  Amardad,    . 

.    Amandad. 

8.  Dep-Adar, 

.    Dini  pavan  Atun. 

9.  Adar,  .        .        .        . 

.    Atun. 

10.  Awan  or  Aban,    . 

.    Avan. 

11.  Khurshid,  . 

.    Khnr. 

12.  Mohar  of  Mah,    . 

.    Maha. 
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Oi/^ertUi. 

PaMavi, 

13.  Kr 

,    Tir  or  Tistar. 

14.  Gofth,  .... 

.     Gosh. 

16.  Dep-meher, 
16.  Mener, 

.    Dini  payan  Maton. 

•    Matun. 

17.  Serosh, 

.    Saruah. 

18.  Bashne. 

19.  FarvarJin,   . 

•    Bashan. 

•    Farvardin. 

20.  Behram, 

.     Varahram. 

21.  Ram,   .        . 

.    Bam. 

22.  GuYadorBad,    . 

.     Wad  or  Vat. 

23.  DepDin,     . 

.    Dini  paTan  Din. 

24.  I>in,     .... 

.    Din, 

.    Ard. 

26.  ABhtad, 

.    Aflhtad. 

27.  ABmaii| 

28.  Zamiad, 

.    Asman. 
.     Zamiad. 

29.  Maharaspand, 

.    Mansar-apand. 

30.  Aniran,       .        • 

.     Aniran. 

The  l8t,  8th,  15th,  and  22d  days  are  saored  to 
Hormazd,  and  thus  afford  evidence  of  an  older 
division  into  weeks. 

The  Pareees  of  India  are  divided  into  two  sects, 
—the  Shahanahahi  or  Rasami,  and  the  Kadimi 
or  Churigar,  the  former  of  whom  constitute  the 
larger  portion  of  the  race.  This  division  origin- 
ated about  the  Ix^ginning  of  the  18th  century, 
when  a  Persian  priest  named  Jomasp  arrived  in 
India,  and  found  that  his  co-religionists  differed 
from  their  brethren  of  Iran  in  their  calculation 
of  time  by  a  full  month,  and  in  other  minor 
points  relating  to  their  liturgy.  Serious  disputes 
arose  in  consequence,  which  ended  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  two  sects,  the  Rasami  adhering  to 
their  own  views,  and  the  Kadimi  adopting  the 
opinions  imported  by  Jamasp,  and  thus  agreeing 
with  their  rendan  brethren.  The  difference  lies 
in  their  computation  of  time,  and  in  some  slight 
variations  in  the  forms  of  prayer.  Those  that  begin 
their  year  a  month  earlier  are  styled  Kadimi,  aud 
the  rest  Rasami,  ue.  customary,  and  Shaharhai,  for 
which  some  one  proposed  to  substitute  Shahan- 
ahahi (*  of  the  kings  of  kings '),  and  this  absurd 
change  has  ever  since  been  i^opted.  The  Kadimi 
Parsee  era  of  Yezdejird,  or  Dareai  Naoroz,  or  sea- 
reckoning,  is  made  use  of  in  nautical  calculations 
among  iGdatic  mariners ;  and  the  new  year  always 
commences  on  the  1st  of  Farvardin,  which  faUs 
about  the  25th  of  August,  one  month  earlier  than 
the  commencement  of  the  Rasami  new  year. 
With  the  Rasami  Parsees  the  new  year  begins  on 
the  Ist  day  of  Farvardin,  which  in  ad.  1867  fell 
about  the  24th  of  September,  a  month  later  than 
the  commencement  of  the  Kadimi  new  year. 

About  A.D.  1705,  Jalaludin  Malikshah,  finding 
that  the  commencement  of  this  year  in  Persia  had 
anticipated  the  epoch  by  112  days,  ordered  that 
in  future  the  Persian  year  should  receive  an 
additional  day  whenever  it  should  be  necessary  to 
postpone  the  commencement  of  the  following 
year,  in  order  that  it  might  occur  on  the  day  of 
the  sun's  passing  the  same  point  of  the  ecliptic. 
U'mar  Khyam,  one  of  the  astronomers  appointed 
by  him  to  construct  a  calendar,  is  said  to  have 
discovered  that  8  intercalations  in  83  years  very 
nearly  adjusts  the  calendar,  giving  the  lengtii  of 
the  year  865d.  5h.  49m.  5*658.  Scaliger  and 
others  say  this  was  the  period  actually  adopted, 
though  Delambre  shows  that  the  Pereian  intercala- 
tion combines  the  two  periods  of  29  years  with  7  in- 
tercalations, and  of  38  years  with  8  intercalations. 

The  Persian  word  Gab'r,  applied  to  the  Parsees, 
means  any  non  -  Muhammaidan.  According  to 
the    dictionary  Burhan-i-Kattea,  Gab'r  is  used 
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in  the  sense  of  Magh,  which  signifies  a  fire- 
worshipper.  GabV  mani-i-Magh  bashad,  keh 
ataah  purust  ast.  This  is  sometimes  written,  and 
very  often  pronounced,  Gavr,  by  a  change  of 
letters  frequent  in  Persian,  as  in  other  laogoag^ea. 
Gavr,  we  learn  from  the  dictionary  Jehangiri, 
means  those  fire- worshippers  who  observe  the 
religion  of  Zertusht  (or  Zoroaster),  and  they  are 
also  called  Magh.  But  Origen,  in  the  3d  cen- 
tury, defending  Christianity  against  Celaua,  an 
Epicurean,  who  had  alluded  to  the  mystmea  of 
Mithra,  uses  Kabir  as  equivalent  to  Persians. 
*  Let  Gelsus  know,'  says  he,  *  that  our  propfaeta 
have  not  borrowed  anything  from  the  Persians 
or  Kabirs'  (Grig,  contr.  (%la.  lib.  vL  p.  391, 
Cantab  1658).  A  Jewish  writer,  quoted  by 
Hyde  (Hiat.  Relig.  Vet  Pers.  cap.  xxix.),  declares 
that  the  Persians  call  their  priests  (in  the  ploxal) 
Chaberin  (or  Khaberin),  whilst  the  singular  Chaber 
or  Khaber  (occurring  in  the  Talmud)  Is  explained 
by  Hebrew  commentators  as  signifying  Paraai,  or 
Persians.  On  this  subject  Hadrian  Reland  has 
offered  some  remarks  in  Dissert  ix.  de  Persicis 
Talmudicis  (see  his  Dissert  Miscell.  part  iL  p^ 
297,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1706).  Dr.  Hyde,  however, 
as  above  cited,  thinks  that  Chaber  or  Chaver 
denoted  both  a  priest  and  a  layman.  Meninski 
says,  *  Ignicola,  magus  infidelis,  quivis  paganua.' 
The  word  is  familiar  to  the  people  of  £iiit>pe 
under  the  aspect  of  Guebre.  It  is  a  t^rm  applied 
by  the  Persians  to  the  Persian-speaking  part  of 
the  Teimeni  tribe  of  the  Char  Aimak. — Stuart*s 
Jour.  Residence  in  N.  Persia,  p.  171;  EUUrt^s 
Gloss, ;  Ouseley's  Tr.  i.  pp.  150, 217 ;  Postans"  W. 
India,  i.  pp.  110,  120;  Mutter,  Chips,  p.  180; 
Professor  Daddabhai  Naoroji  and  Dr,  Jhnej  in 
Proc,  Bombay  LU,  Soc, ;  The  Parsees,  pp.  61,  70  ; 
Wilson^s  Glossary ;  Menant  on  the  Parsees  ;  Mom.^ 
bay  Almanac;  De  Bods' s  Travels, 

PARSHNI,  a  name  of  Kunti. 

PARSIVAN,  literally  speakers  of  Persian. 
Parsivan  (Parsi  saban)  is  a  term  applied  Tsri- 
oualy  to  the  settled  inhabitants  of  towns  engaged 
in  commerce,  and  to  the  agricultural  population 
engaged  in  tillage.  The  Parsivans,  CoL  MacQregor 
says.  (ii.  p.  64),  who  are  attached  to  the  soil, 
obtain  from  the  labour  of  cultivating  it  only  sofii- 
cient  for  their  families.  For  security,  they  must 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  an  Afghan. 
Parsivan  and  Aimak,  who  are  s^^hject  to  the 
Afghan,  profess  Muhammadanism.  llie  ParslTan 
live  in  towns,  and  the  Aimak  are  nomades,  and 
live  in  tents.  Their  number  is  double  that  ol 
the  Afghans.  The  Tajak  are  subdivided  into 
two  very  distinct  classes, — the  Parsivan  or  Parsi- 
zaban,  who  speak  the  Persian  language,  and  inhabit 
towns  and  villages,  and  the  wandering  AiwMk\ 
who  live  under  canvas.  The  Haiara  are  Ainoak, 
though  they  pretend  to  be  of  Afghan  race  ;  the 
Afghans  deny  this,  because  they  speak  corrupt 
Persian,  whereas  the  Afghan  always  speaks  ms 
mother  tongue,  the  Pushtu. — Ferrier,  Joum,  p. 
158  ;  MacUreg,  ii  p.  64. 

PARSLEY. 

Hu-tsai,  .  .  . 
Hiang-tsai,  .  . 
PersL^  .... 


Ohdt. 


Fb. 


Peterdllie,    .    .     .     On, 
Petrosemolo,     •    •     «   It. 

Perezil, Sf. 

Parsley,  Apinm  petroselinum,  a  seasoning  herb, 
used  in  soups,  gainishing,  etc  It  grows  well  in 
India  during  the  cold  months ;  requires  a  free,  rich 
soil.    Is  cultivated  from  seed  sown  in  beds  or 
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PARTHL/L 


rows,  where  it  is  to  remain.  The  plants,  when 
alioot  two  or  three  inches  high,  shoola  be  thinned, 
and  a  spM»  of  at  least  a  foot  left  between  each. 
It  will,  if  watered  and  taken  care  of,  oontinne  all 
the  jear  round.  Occasionallj  cut  down  the  leares 
to  within  four  inches  of  the  root,  as  it  makes  Uie 
nnley  throw  out  young  and  fresh  leaves.  It 
bean  tnnaplanting  well.  Give  the  preference  to 
fimopean  Be«d ;  the  common  parsley  of  the  conntrr 
is  yerj  insipidl  The  roots  of  parsley  are  much 
vsed  in  French  cookery.— Ja/frey. 
PABSNEP. 


I>AV.,  Dutch. 

•       •       •        JFK. 

.    •    .  Gnu 

.    .  Lat.,  It. 


Cenouza  bnuioa.      •  POBT. 
PMtemak,     .    .    .  Bds. 

ChiriviA Sp. 

Palitemaoka,     .    •     Sw. 


Parsnip,  Hn-lo-p*a,  Chin.,  in  India,  is  a  vege- 
table very  difficult  to  rear,  as  the  seeds  do  not 
often  oome  uik  The  parsnip  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Umbellifer»,  and  is  closely  related 
to  the  carrot,  celery,  and  parsley.  It  is  a  native 
of  Europe,  and  is  most  pientif  ul  on  dry  banks  or 
CO  a  chalky  soil.  PHny  tells  us  that  parsnips 
were  cultiYated  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhme,  and 
were  brought  from  thence  to  supply  the  tables  of 
the  BomAQ  emperors.  The  wild  parsnip,  if  grown 
for  two  or  three  years  in  rich  garden  soil,  acquires 
all  the  characters  of  the  cultivated  form ;  and  if 
the  garden  plant  escape  into  uncultivated  ground, 
it  speedOy  reverts  to  its  originally  wild  and  de- 
generate condition.  It  is  consumed  in  large 
SuaotitieB  in  Catholic  countries,  being  used  with 
le  salt  fish  eaten  during  Lentb 

PARSONS,  ABRAHAM,  author  of  A  Voyage 
from  Bconbay  to  Mokha  and  Suez,  London  1808. 

PARS  WA,  the  23d  Tirthankara,  appeared  about 
two  centuries  B.C.  His  symbol  is  the  serpent. — 
Tod. 

PARTABGARH,  a  town  m  Oudh  which  gives 
its  name  to  a  district,  situated  between  lat.  25°  84' 
and  26°  10'  30'  N.,  and  long.  81°  22'  and  82°  29' 
45'  E.  In  Manikpur  and  Bihar  parganas,  there 
aie  manv  families  of  Brahmans,  whose  ancestors 
belongea  to  the  lower  castes  of  Hindus,  and  were 
inveatod  with  the  sacied  thread  bv  Raja  Manik 
Chandy  a  brother  of  Jye-chand,  the  last  Hindu 
kinif  of  Canouj.  Of  the  lower  castes,  Kurmis 
(95,258),  Ahir  (92,622),  Chamars  (81,419),  and 
Pasi  (46,116)  predominate,  with  a  good  sprink- 
fin«  id  Marao  (26,263)  and  Gareria  (25, 232).  The 
Konni  and  Mnrao  are  the  best  cultivating  castes, 
and  are  almost  all  agriculturists.  The  majority  of 
the  Ahir,  Clhamar,  Pasi,  and  Gareria  are  also 
cohivators.  There  are  more  Lobar  ^14,828)  and 
LoBiaa  (14,859)  in  Partabgarh  than  m  any  other 
diatrict  in  Cudh;  but  comparatively  few  of  the 
former  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
latter,  aalt-makers  bv  hereditary  profession,  are 
abnoet  exclusively  cultivators.  The  lower  classes, 
who  for  the  most  part  pursue  some  distinctive 
trade,  indude  the  Julaha  or  weaver  (9053),  the 
Dhunia  or  ootton-corder,  the  Darzi  or  tailor  and 
tent-maker,  the  Manihar  or  lac-bangle  maker,  and 
the  Kunjra  or  fruiterer. — Imp,  Gaz.  vii. 

PAJiTHASARADI,  more  properly  Parttasarati, 
"WMMiiTig  1^  charioteer ;  a  name  apphed  to  Krishna, 
becaase  he  acted  as  the  charioteer  of  Arjuna  at 
the  great  battle  of  the  Mahabharata,  between  the 
Eaorava  and  Pandava  princes.  It  is  the  name 
of  a  deity  at  the  temple  in  Triplicane,  Madras, 
which  the  Vaishnava  people  largely  reverence. 

PARTHENOPE  HORRIDA.    Edw.    A  crab  of 


Madagascar.    Bourbon,  and   Mauritius,  covered 
with  long  sharp  rugosities.    See  Crustacea. 

PARTHIA,  the  country  of  an  ancient  dominant 
race  of  Scythians,  known  to  the  Romans  by  this 
name.  Under  the  form  Parthava,  also  Parsa, 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  Achssmenidse. 
For  centuries  Ihey  maintained  the  independence 
in  the  east  against  the  Romans.  The  rulers  were 
as  under :— * 

A.D. 

(TiridatM)  m. 
(OinnamuB.) 
(Artabaniu)  ni. 

42  ^ardanes. 

45  GotarseB. 

50  (Meherdates.) 

51  Yonones  il. 
51  YologeseB  i. 
62  (Arabanus)  iv. 
77  Paoonu. 

108  Ghosroea. 

115  (Parthamaspatei). 

116  Chosroes. 
121  VologoBesn. 
148  VologesM  ui. 
192  (VoIogMes)  IV. 
209  (Vologeaes)  v. 

ArtabanoB  v. 
285  Artazerxes,    king    of 
Persia,   Ist   of  the 
SassanidA. 


B.  o. 

255  AnaoeBi. 
253  TiridateB  i. 
216  ArtabanoB  i. 
196  Priapatins. 
181  Phrahates  I. 
173  mthridatds  i. 
136  PhrahateB  IL 
126  ArtabanuB  ii. 
123  mthridateB  n. 

87  MnaskireB. 

77  Sinatroces. 

70  Phrahates  ni. 

60  mthridates  iii. 

54  Orodea  I. 

37  Phrahates  IV. 
(Tiridates)  n. 
(Phrahates)  iv. 

A.  D. 

4  Phrahates. 

5  Orodes  ii. 
5  Yonones  I. 

13  ArtabanoB  in. 

Parthia  proper  was  a  small  province,  very  near 
to  the  S.fi.  extreme  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  which 
territorv,  after  the  division  of  Alexander's  empire, 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  SeleucidsB,  kings  of  Syria 
and  of  the  east,  about  300  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  About  50  years  after,  250  B.C., 
under  Arsaces,  who  is  vanously  described  as  a 
native  of  Soghd,  as  a  Bactrian,  and  by  Moses  of 
Chorene  as  of  Balkh,  this  last  author  adding  that 
the  dynasty  was  known  as  Bidkhavenses  or  Pah- 
lavian,  Parthia  rebelled,  and,  together  with 
Hyrcania  and  other  adjoining  provinces,  be- 
came an  independent  state.  Arsaces,  however, 
used  Greek  only  on  his  coins  and  in  his  public 
letters  and  correspondence.  His  coinage  is  ordin- 
arily with  the  head  of  the  sovereign  on  one  side, 
and  only  one  coin  has  a  lingual  inscription.  As 
the  empire  of  the  SeleucicSd  grew  weaker,  the 
Parthians  extended  their  count^  westward ;  and 
the  fine  province  of  Media  (now  Irak-i-Ajam)  fell 
to  them ;  and  within  a  century  after  the  founda- 
tion of  their  state,  it  had  swallowed  up  all  the 
countries  from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates,  Bactria 
included,  and  this  province  had  (256  or  252  B.c.) 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Seleucidse,  long  b^ore 
Parthia.  The  Parthian  conquests  in  Armenia,  70 
years  before  Christ,  brought  them  acquainted 
with  the  Romans,  whose  conquests  met  theirs, 
both  in  that  country  and  in  Syria.  The  Parthians, 
together  with  their  conquests,  had  advanced  their 
capital  westwards,  and  had  established  it  on  the 
Tigris  at  Seleucia,  or  rather  Ctesiphon  (near  the 
present  Baghdad)  before  their  wars  with  the 
Romans  commenced.  Their  first  wars  with  the 
Roman  people  continued  about  65  years,  and  were 
noted  by  the  expeditions  of  Pompey  and  Anthony, 
and  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  B.C.  53,  who  fell  on 
the  plain  of  Carrhse,  the  Haran  of  the  Bible.  On 
this  event,  the  Parthians  extended  their  conquests 
farther  westward,  but  were  afterwards  compelled 
to  retire ;  and  they  genially  lost  ground  in  Ar- 
menia and  Mesopotamia  during  the  time  of  the 
Roman  emperors  Trajan  and  Septimus  Severos, 
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who  recovered  the  line  of  the  Euphrates  under 
Trajan,  and  that  of  the  Tigris  under  Septimus 
Severus,  whose  capture  of  the  capital  Ctesiphon 
gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Parthian  power  (a.d.  198). 
Trajan  penetrated  to  their  capital,  and  satisfied 
his  curiosity  by  embarking  on  the  inland  sea.  The 
moderation  of  Adrian  restored  the  ancient  bound- 
ary of  the  Euphrates.  In  a.d.  246,  Persis,  or 
Persia  proper,  which  had  for  some  ages  ranked  as 
a  provmce  of  Parthia,  gained  the  ascendency. 
After  they  had  reigned  for  nearly  500  years,  the 
Parthian  monarchy  was  overthrown  by  a  native 
Persian  named  Ardeshir  or  Artaxerxes,  surnamed 
Babekan,  from  his  father  Babek  (a.d.  226). — 
Quarterly  Review^  1873  ;  Prinsej/s  AntiquitieJt  hy 
ThomaSy  ii.  p.  176 ;  Weber ;  RenneWs  Memoir^  p. 
200 ;  Malcolm's  Per.  i.  p.  88 ;  Tocfs  Raj.  ii.  p.  6. 
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Hajal,    .     .     . 

Aeiab. 

Teetr,    .    . 

.    .    Hind. 

Perdir,  .     .     , 

.     .  Fb.,  Sp. 

Pernice, 

.    .    .     It. 

Rebhuhn,  . 

.    .    .  Ger. 

Keklik,  .    . 

.    .     Turk. 

Partridges  belong  to  the  Tetraonidse  and  sub- 
family Perdicinse,  and  the  chief  species  in  the 
East  Indies  are  as  under : — 

Lerwa  nivicola,  ffodgs.,  snow  partridge,  Himalaya. 

Francolinns  vulgaris,  iSUphens,  black  partridge,  North 
India. 

F.  pictuB,  Jerdon,  Selby,  painted  partridge.  Central  and 
Southern  India. 

F.  Phayreii,  Blyth^  North  Burma. 

F.  pintadenB,  —  ?  —  ? 

Oaccabis  chukor,  Oray,  chukor  i)artridge,  Western 
Himalaya. 

C.  Grseca, — ?  Western  Asia,South  Europe,North  Africa. 

Ammoperdiz  bonhami,  OraVf  seesee  partridge,  Panjab. 

A.  Hayi,  Oould,  Arabia,  Palestine,  Western  Asia. 

Ortygomis  Ponticerianus,  Onidin,  grey  partridge,  South 
India. 

O.  gularis,  jTemm.,  kyah  partridge,  Bengal. 

Khizothera  longirostris,  2Vmm.,  Malajrana. 

Arboricola  torqueola,  Vigors,  black-throated  hill  part- 
ridge, Himalaya. 

A.  rufogularis,  Blyth,  rufous-throated  hill  partridge. 

A.  atrogularis,  Blyth,  Tiperah,  Chittagong. 

A.  intermedia,  Blythy  Arakan. 

A.  brunneopeotus,  —  ?  Tickell,  Tenasserim. 

A.  sphenura,  —  ?  China. 

Peniix  persouata,  fforsf.,  Java. 

P.  Javanica,  Omelin,  Java. 

P.  Hodgsonise,  Gould,  —  ? 

P.  punctulata,  Ghxcy. 

P.  Charltoni,  —  ? 

P.  chloropus,  Blyth. 

Kollulus  coronatus,  —  ?  Malacca  crowned  x)&rtridge. 

It.  niger,  — ? 

There  are  three  kinds  of  partridges  in  the  plains 
of  India,  called  by  Indian  sportsmen,  black,  pamted, 
and  grey;  also  rock  or  sand-grey,  or  bush  and 
wood  partridges.  The  grey,  the  least  handsome, 
and  far  inferior  to  the  English  bird,  the  most 
nearly  approaches  it  in  appearance.  The  black 
excels  all  for  the  splendour  of  its  plumage.  The 
call  of  the  black  and  paints  partridge  is  very 
similar.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency  the  black 
partridge  has  not  been  seen  south  of  Cutch.  It  is 
abundant  north  of  it,  in  Sind,  but  would  appear 
to  be  replaced  by  the  painted,  farther  south.  The 
flesh  of  all  the  partridges  in  India  is  white,  and 
far  inferior  to  that  of  either  the  common  English 
or  red-legged  bird.  The  hen  of  the  black  part- 
ridge is  quite  different  in  appearance  to  the  male, 
is  not  unlike  the  painted  partridge  of  both  sexes, 
and  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  it.  The  black 
partridge  commences  to  pair  about  April  in  the 
Himalaya,  but  earlier  in  the  plains;  the  young 
remain  with  their  parents  a  long  time,  and  are 


not  fit  for  shooting  until  the  middle  or  end  of 
October.  During  the  period  of  incubation  the 
males  can  be  heard  answering  each  other;  the 
call-note  is  harsh,  and  composed  of  four  dis&ct 
sounds  following  each  other  in  sucoeseioD,  and 
not  unlike  the  words,  *  Whee  wha  which  a  which,* 
which  it  repeats  at  short  intervals  when  perched 
on  a  stone  in  bushy  places.  The  Tibet  partridge 
(P.  Hodgsonise)  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Wilson 
of  Mussoori  in  1841,  and  subsequently  described 
by  Mr.  Hodgson.  It  was  (1854)  met  with  by 
Lieutenant  Smith,  15th  Regiment,  near  the  Pan- 
gong  Lake  in  Little  Tibet.  This  partridge  seems 
to  be  common  along  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Tibetan  Himalaya,  and  affects  barren  xnonntain 
sides. — Jerdon;  Adams.  ' 

PARUPA.  Tam.  Soft.  Parupu  kire,  Cheno- 
podium  album.  Parupu  benda,  Abelmoscus  ficul- 
neus.    Parupu  velaga,  Feronia  elephantum. 

PARU-PARISSANA.  This  name  first  occurs 
in  the  tri-lingual  tablets  of  Darius,  where  the 
mountain  range  of  Gandara  is  termed  Paru- Paris- 
anna.  Paru  merely  means  a  mountain  in  Sanskrit. 
The  country  is  not  known  by  this  name  by  its 
inhabitants,  who  only  speak  of  it  by  the  tribe 
dwelling  in,  or  the  chief  who  commands  it- 
Ferrier  includes  in  this  name,  all  the  mountain 
country  enclosed  by  the  circle  formed  by  Herat, 
Maemana,  Balkh,  Bamian,  Ghazni,  Kala^  Ghilzi, 
Kandahar,  Zimindawar,  and  Sahlin.  It  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  vast  natural  fortress,  thrown  on 
to  the  centre,  and  on  the  culminating  point  of  the 
great  Asiatic  table-land.  From  whatever  side,  it 
must  be  approached  by  rugged  and  high  moun- 
tains, and  it  is  also  intersected  by  others  in  various 
directions,  particularly  east  and  west  It  is  a 
country  of  incessant  change,  the  Jamshidi,  the 
Hazara,  the  Zeidnat,  and  the  Taemuni  being  in 
constant  movement — Ferrier' s  Journey,  p.  254. 

PARUS,  a  genus  of  birds,  the  tit-mice  of  the 
sub-family  Parinse,  family  Ampelidns,  and  order 
Insessores.    See  Birds. 

PARVATA,  also  Parbatya,  a  hillman,  a  moun- 
taineer of  Nepal. — TVils, 

PARVATI  or  Parvati  Peak,  lat  SV  61'  5"  N., 
long.  77°  42'  E.,  in  Eulu-Lahol,  near  the  source  of 
the  Parbati,  an  affluent  of  the  Beas,  20,515  feet, 
G.  T.  S.  Presents  a  steep  broad  wall,  as  seen  from 
Jako. — Schl.;  Herm. 

PARVATI,  generally  written  Parbatti,  a  hiU  of 
considerable  height,  south  of  the  city  of  Poona, 
on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  temple  in  honour  of 
Parvati,  consort  of  Mahadeva.  This  temple  is 
much  resorted  to,  and  when  lighted  up  on  great 
occasions,  it  shows  well,  and  from  its  top  Is  a  fine 
view  of  the  city  and  environs.  On  the  annual 
Hindu  ceremony  of  Dutchna,  or  alms -giving, 
mendicant  Brahmans  come  from  considerable 
distances.  A  gift  on  this  day  tells  tenfold  of  an 
ordinary  alms.  Generous  people  on  the  road  to  and 
from  this  meritorious  pilgrimage,  make  presents  to 
some  Brahmans.  The  whole  month  is  indeed 
very  fit  for  the  benefits  from  hospitality  and  alms- 
giving, so  that  the  travelling  Brahmans  are  fed, 
etc.,  all  the  way  to  Poona  and  home ;  and  it  is 
said  that  forty  thousand  have  been  known  to 
assemble  on  this  occasion  at  Parbatti.  Its  chief 
temple  was  erected  A.D.  1749,  at  a  cost  of 
Rs.  10,00, 000.  It  has  images  of  Siva  and  other 
deities,  one  whollv  of  silver,  and  one  of  gold. — 
Major  Moor,  pp.  376,  377. 
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PARTATI. 


PARWANIYA. 


PAKVATI,  in  Hinda  mythology,   &  goddess, 

fabled  to  be  the  daaghter  of  Parrata,  a  moantain, 

and  the  sakti  or  consort  of  Si?a.    She  has  been 

malguiiated  with  many  Vedic  and  Paranic  and 

local  goddesses.    Her  forms  are  more  various  and 

powers  more  eztensiye  than  those  of  any  of  the 

other  Hinda  deities ;  and  she  acts  sometimes  de- 

rcfident  on,  at  others  wholly  independent  of,  her 

hosband.    As  a  girl  she  was  called  Gauri.     She  is 

known  as  '  the  mother,*  Ambika,  who  at  a  later 

period  is  identified  with  the  wife  of  Rudra.     Uma, 

danghter  of  Himavat,  or  the  Himalaya,  is  another 

fcnii.     Parrali,  the  mountain  goddess,  also  the 

daughter  of  Himalaya,  is  a  still  later  and  now 

more  common  title.    As  Kali,  the  black  goddess, 

and  Duiga,  she  is  the  most  terrible  deity  of  the 

Hindu  pantheon,   to  be   propitiated  by  human 

sacrifices,  and  invoked  when  the  destruction  of  an 

enemy  was  sought.     She  is  also  called  Bhawani,  in 

which  she  corresponds  with  Lucina.     As  Xamachi, 

jhe  is  the  goddess  of  love-inspiring  eyes ;  and  at 

Madura  she  is  worshipped  under  the  name  of 

Minachi,  fish-eyed.    Muir  supposes  that  as  early 

as  the  time  of  Pliny  she  was  worshipped  at  Cape 

Comorin,  called  after  her,  Kanyakumari. 

Par?ati  is  known  in  her  martial  character  as 
Durga,  or  active  virtue,  and  as  such  she  destroyed 
the  Asuim,  or  demon  Mahesha,  a  personification  of 
wickedneflL 

As  Durga  Mata,  one  of  the  characters  of  the 
Rajput  she  is  the  ^  Mother  of  the  Mount,*  and  her 
ferine  crowns  many  a  pinnacle  in  Mewar ;  and, 
with  the  prolific  Gauri,  sne  is  amongst  the  amiable 
fonns  of  the  universal  mother,  whose  functions 
are  more  varied  and  extensive  than  her  sisters  of 
E^^ypt  and  of  Greece.  As  Durga  Mata,  she  is  the 
Mater  Montana  of  Greece  and  Rome,  according 
to  Diodoras,  an  epithet  of  Cybele  or  Vesta  as  the 
jniardiao  goddess  of  children.  She  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  the  divinity  of  Hieropolis,  called 
Rhea,  and  Cybele  in  Phrygia. 

She  is  largely  worshipped  as  Mera,  and  in  Bengal 
asDniga. 

Anna  Puma  Devi,  a  goddess  of  the  Hindu 
mythology,  is  a  beneficent  form  of  Parvati .  She  is 
described  as  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  standing  or 
atting  on  the  lotus,  or  water-lily.  She  has  two 
anns,  and  in  one  hand  holds  a  spoon,  in  the  other 
a  dish.  In  her  dress  she  is  decorated  like  the  other 
modem  images  of  Durga.  Anna  Puma  is  a  house- 
hokl  goddess,  and  is  extensively  worshipped  by 
the  HindoF.  Her  name  implies  the  goddess  who 
fills  with  food,  and  they  believe  that  a  sincere 
worshipper  of  her  will  never  want  rice.  She  is 
possibly  the  Anna  of  Babylon ;  and  she  has  been 
considered  as  the  prototype  of  the  Anna  Perenna 
of  the  Romans,  whom  Varro  places  in  the  same 
nmk  with  Pallas  and  Ceres,  and  who  was  deified 
and  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Roman  people,  in 
eonseqnenoe  of  having  supplied  them  with  food 
when  they  retired  into  Mount  Aventine.  Besides 
the  great  similarity  of  names,  there  is  a  singular 
rotncidence  in  the  times  of  their  worship,  the 
festivals  of  Anna  Puma  taking  place  in  the  early 
f«rt  of  the  increase  of  the  moon,  in  the  roon^ 
Cboitro  (partiy  in  March),  and  those  of  the  Roman 
goddess  on  the  Ides  of  March.  In  India,  she  is 
known  simply  as  Anna,  also  as  Anna  Puma  or 
Anna  Devati.  In  a  hyum  addressed  to  ber  by 
the  rishi  Agastya,  she  is  personified  as  Pitu,  or 
food.    Anna  Puma  is  from  the  Sanslurit, 


Anna,  food,  and  Purna,  full.  Another  name  is 
Anna,  food,  and  Prashana,  feeding.  The  Rajput 
rite  of  Sati  or  self-sacrifice  is  traced  to  Parvati. 
Sati,  to  avenge  an  insult  to  Iswara,  in  her  own 
father's  omission  to  ask  her  lord  to  an  entertain- 
ment, consumed  herself,  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  gods.  With  this  act  of  fealty  (Sati)  the 
name  of  Dakeha's  daughter  has  been  identified ; 
and  her  regeneration  and  reunion  to  her  husband, 
as  the  mountain  nymph  Mera,  or  Parvati,  have  by 
some  been  supposed  to  furnish  the  incentive  to 
similar  acts.  In  the  history  of  the  Hindu  celestial 
Mera,  the  Rajputni  has  a  memorable  lesson  before 
her,  that  no  domestic  differences  can  afford  ex- 
emption from  this  proof  of  faith.  Parvati,  as  the 
consort  of  Siva,  has  maternal  claims  upon  Karti- 
keya,  the  leader  of  the  celestial  armies,  and 
Ganesha  or  Ganapati,  the  god  of  wisdom.  As 
Parvati  she  is  described  of  a  white,  as  Kali  of  a 
dark  blue  or  black,  and  as  the  majestic  and  tre- 
mendous Durga,  of  a  yellow  colour. 

Parvati  by  the  Saiva  sect  is  identified  with  the 
supreme  sakti  Mahadevi. 

Parvati  has  no  particular  temples,  but  her 
statue  has  a  sanctuary  apart  in  the  temples  of 
Siva. 

The  argha  or  yoni  in  Hindu  mythology  is 
Parvati's  especial  emblem. 

On  one  occasion,  when  Vishnu  beheld  Siva 
dancing  about  frantically  with  the  deceased  form 
of  Sati  in  his  arms,  he  cut  it  into  fifty-one  pieces ; 
which  Siva,  who  still  continued  in  his  nrenzy, 
scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  These 
spots  he  afterwards  ordained  to  be  places  of 
worship  to  his  own  and  his  energy's  peculiar 
emblems. 

PARWAN  or  Parman.  On  the  tops  of  the  hiUs 
on  the  island  of  Bombay,  resided  in  1842  about 
75  families  of  cultivators.  The  costume  of  the 
women,  and  many  of  the  words  in  their  language, 
are  similar  to  the  Hindi.  They  said  that  they 
immigrated  from  Rajputana. 

PARWAN  DARA,  a  river  and  narrow  valley 
of  the  Koh  Daman  of  Kabul  From  the  head  of 
the  valley  to  the  village  of  langberan,  it  is  a  narrow 
rocky  defile,  but  i^terwards  assumes  a  softer 
character;  and  the  Saralangi  erect  their  castellated 
houses  on  the  projecting  boulders.  Parwan  is 
situated  in  a  nook  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  has, 
from  its  position  near  the  terminus  of  several  of 
the  chief  passes,  often  been  famous  in  Asiatic 
history,  ft  is  evidently  the  Karwan  of  Jaubert's 
£drisi  (a  mistranscription  for  Farwan).  The 
town  of  Parwan  is  ot  no  great  size,  but  a  nice 
enough  place,  with  agreeable  environs,  thronged 
bazars,  and  rich  inhabitants.  At  Parwan  the  army 
of  Chengiz  was  checked  for  the  moment  in  1221, 
being  defeated  by  the  Sultan  Jalal-ud-Din  of 
Khwarizm.  In  the  valley  near  Parwan,  in  1840, 
a  brigade  of  Bengal  troops  under  General  Sale 
was  attacked  by  remnants  of  Dost  Muhammad's 
army,  and  a  Bengal  cavalry  regiment  fled,  which 
caused  the  day  to  be  lost,  when  two  officers  were 
wounded,  and  three  officers  killed. — MacGregor, 
pp.  620,  621. 

PARWANIYA,  in  Benares,  a  numerous  body 
of  Hindus.  Ten  or  twelve  davs  after  the  birth  of 
a  son  in  the  family  of  a  Hindu,  two  members  of 
this  caste  come  to  the  house,  where  they  sing 
songs  of  gratulation  and  joy,  keeping  time  by  the 
beating  of  a  drum^^-Sherring^s  Tribes, 
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PARWAR 

PARWAR.  Pers.,  Hind.  A  patron.  Ghrib- 
parwar,  a  nouriaher  of  the  poor.    See  Parrapar. 

PABWARI.  Mahr.  Properly,  Parawari.  In 
Maharashtra,  the  dwellers  outside  the  walk. 
They  are  of  non- Aryan  races,  whom  Hindus 
consider  to  be  unclean,  and  do  not  permit  to 
reside  within  the  walls.  They  are  also  called 
Ati  Sudra,  or  inferior  Sudra;  also  Autjaja,  or 
last-bom.  Of  the  Parwari  are  the  Mhar  or 
Dher,  who  eat  animals  that  have  died  of  disease, 
make  hide  ropes,  are  the  village  boundary  men, 
scavengers,  police,  guides.  The  Mhang  is  another 
of  the  ParwarL  The  Parwari  of  the  Bombay 
army,  along  with  the  2d  Battalion  of  the  42d 
Highlanders,  defended  Mangalore  for  six  months 
against  a  force  of  40,000  men,  and  then  capitu- 
lated honourably. 

PARYSATIS,  the  Greek  mode  of  writing  the 
name  of  Pari-zad  (fairy  bom),  the  mother  of  the 
younger  Cyrus. 

PASA.  Hind.  A  die ;  plural,  Pas^.  Those  in 
use  by  the  Hindus  are  oblong,  and  both  skill  and 
chance  are  brought  into  play.  The  most  cele- 
brated match  occurred  between  Yudic^tra,  the 
eldest  Pandava,  and  Dhritarashtra.  Also,  a  square 
ingot  of  silver,  weighing  from  32  to  60  tolais. 
The  word  is  current  at  Berhampur.--*  Wk.  H,  of  L 

PASA  LINIJA,  a  Penang  wood  of  a  light- 
brown  colour.  A  large  tree,  used  only  for 
planks ;  it  soon  decays. — Coh  Frith, 

PASARI,  Pasehi,  Pasban,  or  Tinni  (Zizania 
aquatica),  are  different  kinds  of  rice  of  spon- 
taneous growth,  found  on  the  borders  of  lakes 
and  swamps  of  N.  India ;  the  Tinni  is  a  larger 
and  better  grain  than  the  other.  They  sell  half 
as  much  more  for  a  mpee  than  ordinary  rice. 

PASBAN,  Gorayat,  Paik,  Douraha,  etc.,  in 
Hmdustan,  are  the  village  watchmen,  whose 
places  in  the  Dekhan  are  taken  by  the  Mhar ;  in 
Gojerat,  by  the  Paggi;  in  Telingana,  by  the 
TiUan. 

PASH,  Pys,  or  Pashu.  Hind.  A  cord  or 
rope,  seen  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  Hindu 
deities  to  strangle  sinners  witli.  Whoever  is 
^^^A^ow^  '*  cannot  get  away.— Afyfji.  Hind.  891. 

PASH,  also  written  Pakh,  Push,  and  Pukh, 
in  the  district  of  Rudak  and  the  highlands  of 
Kashgar,  in  the  Waairi  country,  the  supposed 
ongmal  seat  of  the  Afghan  tnbes,  and  of  the 
origin  of  the  words  Pushtu  and  Pukhtu. 

PASHA,  also  Pacha  and  Padshah.  Pjcbs.  A 
king,  a  noble. 

PASHAI,  a  race  mentioned  repeatedly  by 
Leech  as  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes  in  the 
Punjshir  valley  and  adjoining  passes.  These  are 
supposed  to  be  Muhammadans ;  but  as  the  name 
is  mentioned  also  by  Elphinstone  as  that  of  one 
of  the  Kafir  tribes,  part  of  them  in  the  mountains 
may  have  retained  their  heathenism  and  independ- 
ence. 

PASHANA-  Sansk.  A  stone,  a  rock ;  a  term 
used  in  deeds  of  sale  or  grants  of  land  to  convey  a 
right  to  all  precious  stones,  minerals,  or  ores  in 
the  transferred  laxid. 

PASHIA,  amber  necklaces  worn  by  the 
women  of  Tibet. 

PASHM.  Hind.  Wool,  shawl-wool ;  the  fine 
wool  which  forms  the  material  of  the  shawls 
generally  in  the  Panjab.  Pashm  and  pashmina 
are  specify  appUed  to  the  fine  shawl-wool  of 
Turfan  and  Chai^han.    It  is  produced  abundantly 


PASL 

in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Bod,  as  far  as  ^..—...^ 
The  people  of  U-chang,  i.«.  the  provinces  abool 
Lbassa  and  Digharcha»  wasted  it  in  Lieuieaual. 
Strachey's  time.     The  Rudakh  pashm  waa  combed 
out  without  shearing. 
The  woollen  substances  used  in  the  Pujab 


fl.  Pashm,  or  ahawl-wool,  properly  so  called,  being  a 
downy  rabetance  found  next  the  ikin  and  bSow 
the  thick  hair  of  the  Tibetan  goat  It  is  of  three 
ooloun,— white,  drab,  and  dark  lavender  (Tosha). 
The  best  kind  is  produced  In  the  semi-Chinese 
provinces  of  Turfan  Kichar,  and  exported  Tia 
Yarkand  to  Kashmir.  All  tiie  finest  ahawla  ax« 
made  of  this  wool ;  bat  as  the  Maharaja  of  ir^K— %> 
keeps  a  strict  monopoly  of  the  artiole,  the  Panjab 
shawl-weavers  cuinot  procure  it,  and  have  to  be 
content  with  an  inferior  kind  of  pashm  produced 
at  Changthan,  and  exported  via  Leh  to  J^nritaar, 
Nurpur,  Lodhiana,  JaUdpur,  and  other  sh&wl- 
weaving  towns  of  the  Panjab.  The  prioe  of  whits 
pashm  in  Kashmir  ii— for  undeaaed,  3a.  to  4b. 
per  lb. ;  ditto  cleaned,  6s.  to  78.  per  lb.  ;  of  Tnsba 
ditto,  uncleaned,  28.  to  3s.  per  lb. ;  cleaned,  from 
5s.  to  78.  per  lb. 

6.  The  fleeoe  of  the  Dumba  sheep  of  Kftbnl  and 
Peshawnr,  sometimes  called  K&bnli  peshm.  ia  need 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  sorts  of  cbosrn^  an 
outer  robe  or  cloak  with  sleeves,  worn  by  Afgli^«» 
and  other  Muhammadans  of  the  western  frontier. 

The  pashm  of  the  wild  sheep  and  ibex  is  of  a 
delicate  grey  colour,  and  finer  and  softer  than 
that  of  the  shawl  goat. 

Where  the  finest  shawls  are  woven,  every  care 
is  taken  to  procure  the  best  pashm,  and  to  <dean 
it.  The  best  kind  is  cleaned  with  lime  and  water  - 
but  ordinarily  the  wool  is  cleaned  by  being  shaken 
up  with  flour.  The  next  operation  is  that  of 
picking  the  hair  from  the  pashm.  Tbia  is  a 
tedious  operation,  but  the  value  of  the  doth  aub- 
sequently  manufactured  varies  with  the  amoimt 
of  care  bestowed  upon  it.  The  wool  thoa  cleaned 
and  sorted  is  spun  into  thread  with  the  common 
charkha  or  native  spinning  machine.  Thia  ia  also 
an  operation  requiring  great  care;  and  white 
pashmina  thread  of  the  finest  quality  will  sell  at 
26  rupees  the  pound  weight.  The  thread  ia  next 
dyed,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  loom. 

Pashmina  fabrics,  embroidored  with  aUk  and 
plain  pashmina  cloths,  are  produced  extenairelv 
at  Amritsar  and  Lodhiana,  and  a  few  al  Lahore. 

PASHPAPUR,  an  ancient  town  on  the  N  W 
frontier  of  British  India,  mentbned  in  a  Sanakni 
play: 

BaL  What  news  from  Pashpapur? 

Vir.  I  have  not  much  to  tell,  sir  : 
"Where  shall  I  commence  ? 

JlaA:.  With  Chandragupta's  entry  in  the  city 
Whatever  my  agents  since  have  done,  inform  me 

XT  'V:a  y^'^.T"  remember,  sir,  when  in  close  leaLma 

Umted  by  Ghsnakaya,  Parvateswara  «««« 

And  Chandragupta  in  alliance,  led 

Their  force  against  the  city,— a  wUd  multitude 

Of  Sakaa,  Yavanas,  and  mountaineers. 

The  fierce  Kambojas,  with  the  tribes  who  dwell 

Beyond  the  western  streams,  and  Persian  hosts. 

Poured  on  us  like  a  deluge. 

PASHTUN,  according  to  Vigne,  is  the  name 
of  the  language  of  Afghanistan  and  of  this  peonW 
It  commences  at  Herat  on  the  west,  and  is  undeT 
rtood  and  spoken  throughout  Afghanistan,  the 
Panjab  frontier  tribes,  and  Turkestan.    SeeParft 

PASI,  the  village  watchman  of  Oudh  r^iA 
ueuaJly  by  a  plot  of  land,  or  ^  seers  of  o^ 
from  each  bigha.  The  Pasi  are  also  t^f 
drawers.  • 
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iDg  British  India,  and  traversing  many  of  the 
proTincefl  and  regions  within  the  frontier : — 

1.  Ikkhcm, 


Bapdeo,  . 
Elatnij) 
Par, .  .  . 
Nagcherri, 
Navi,  .  . 
Salpi,    .    , 


Feet 
3499 
3019 
2698 
2645 
3617 
2478 


Feet. 

Pochama,  ....  2446 

Nana, 2429 

Jam, 2328 

Malaej, 2062 

Tal. 1912 

Bhor, 1798 


2.  Malvja. 


Pendera, 
Silva,  . 
Mandla, 


3498 
1928 
1626 


Poppera,   . 

Gumba, 

Singrampor, 


1560 
1553 
1437 


3.  Kamatiet  NeUgherriet,  and  Ceylon, 


Sigur,  .  . 
SiBpara,  . 
Bangbodde, 


7204 
6742 
6589 


Kodur, 2401 

Gantvarpilli, .     .    .     2373 
Kisnagherri,  .    .    .    2150 


4.  In  the  crest  of  the  ffimala^a,  from  Sikkim  to 

Kishttoar. 


Ibi  Gamin, 
Janti,  . 
Parang,  . 
Donkia, . 
Mana,  . 
Eiobrang, 
Nelong,  . 
Umasi,  . 
Langpia, 
Mayang, 


20,459 
18,529 
18,500 
18,488 
18,406 
18,313 
18,312 
18,123 
17,760 


Sipu, 17,670 


UtaDhura, 
fiirmkanta, 
Kiungar,  . 
Niti,  .  .  . 
Yallanchan, 
Puling,  .  . 
Shinku  La. . 
BaraLaoha, 


17,620 
17,615 
17,331 
16,614 
16,756 
16,726 
16,684 
16,186 


17,700 

5.  In  the  creit  of  the  Kam^korunh  from  lonif.  76**  to 

7r  d(y  K  Or, 
Miutagh,     .    .    .    19,019 1  Kara-korom,   .    .    18,345 
Chang-ohen-mQ»  .    18,800  | 


6.  7a  the  crest  of  the  Kouen  Lun,  from  Umg,  78*' 

80'  B.  Or. 


to 


Elchi, 


17,379  I  Yurungkaah, 


16,620 


PASPALUM,  »  genoB  of  the  Panioaoes,  of 
hich  the  species  P.  distichon,  Burmann^  P. 
aobiciilataiD,  Ztnn.,  and  P.  stoloniferum  are 
town  in  the  £.  Indies  as  fodder  and  food  plants. 
PASPALUM  STOLONIFERUM.  Linn. 
Dodo,  Myna,  .  .  Hum.  |  Aruga,  Waniga,  .  Tbl. 
This  is  ao  inferior  grain,  only  used  by  the 
Nnrest  classes.  It  is  cultivated  over  almost  all 
brts  of  India.  It  delists  in  a  light,  dry,  loose 
nil,  bat  will  grow  in  a  very  barren  one,  or  where 
ht  soil  »  barren  and  nnsuited  to  the  cultivation 
it  better  grains.  Br.  Roxburgh  distinguished 
koBk  this  the  species  which  Linnseus  c^ed 
^Mpalom  kora,  but  it  appears  to  be  only  a 
rariety  growing  in  moist  situations.  Both  species 
m  much  relished  by  cattle,  either  in  a  green  or 
fay  state.  The  Kaknm  Rajputs  of  Ghazipur 
isrer  cultirate  or  eat  kodo :  ^  Nefas  violare  et 
bsngoe  morsu ; '  and  the  reason  assigned  is  that, 
vinle  under  the  influence  of  Mutouna,  they  were 
Kl  upon  by  some  iA  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and 
lost  the  greater  part  of  their  once  eKtensive 
boBessioDB.  The  variety  of  it  called  in  Tamil 
Bsruku  WaiTUgu,  and  in  Telugu  Tikka  Arikehln, 
if  not  di^ased  in  a  particular  manner,  is  said  to 
[ffoduce  vertigo,  nausea,  and  other  unpleasant 
■fmptoms.  Dr.  D.  White,  of  Bombay,  writes 
that  this  variety  is  called  in  Gujerati,  Menya, 
which  he  supposes  is  taken  from  the  Sanskrit 
woid  Mana,  signifying  causing  frenzy.  Khesari 
(Lathyms  sativus)  is  another  grain  which  is 
ioimd  to  have  injurious  properties. — Eng,  Cyc; 
ES&Dt:  Roxb.  i.  p.  278 ;  Ainslie,  p.  220. 

PASSAETA.     Guj.     Lands  allotted  for  the 
iDpport  of  district  and  village  officers. 

PASSAGE  ISLAND,  a  name  of  Bam  Island 
in  the  Straits  of  Singapore. 

PASSAL^.    See  Topes. 

PASSALUS,    a  genus  of   coleoptera,  which 
abouDds  orer  India  and  the  Archipelago. 

PASSEKINA,  Kan-sui,  Chinese,  is  a  Chinese 

eit  which  has  an   acrid  and  poisonous  luice ; 
tubercular  or  nodulose  roots  are  sold  witn  the 
tebers  separated;    they  are  given  in  anasarca, 
adtes,  tympanitis,  hernia,  hydrocele,  and  dysuria, 
tad  are  applied  to  ease  pain,  and  to  the  ears 
fti  cases  of  deafness.      Passerina  chamsedaphne, 
Tum-hwa,  Chikese.     In  China  the  small  dried 
iowers  of  this  plant  are  infused  in  a  spirit  much 
drunk  in  centnl  China  as  a  sort  of  cordial,  tonic, 
■nd  anti-febrile  tincture.      The  leaves,  flowers, 
nd  root-bark  are  applied  to  buboes  as  counter- 
irritants.     They  are  said  to  act  on  the  womb. — Sm. 
PASSERINjE,    the   sparrow    sub -family   of 
birds,  of   the    family  Fringillidae,    sub  -  family 
PMserinae,  as  under :— Passer  montanus,  the  tree 
^MffTow  of  Europe,  Asia  (commoner  to  the  east- 
wsid),  Siberia,  Tibet,  Sikkim,  Arakan,  Malayan 
Peninsala,  Java,  China,  Japan.    Passer  salicarius 
(vd  Hispaniolensis)  of  Barbary  and  the  southern 
parts   <d   Europe,   Asia   Minor,    Bokhara,    and 
^fgt»M>m»Mi,    visits   the    Peshawur   valley   and 
y^Xat.  in  large  flocks,  being  everywhere  more 
itfaMy  gregarious  than  P.  domesticus,  P.  petronia 
^tronia  stnlta),  also  of  S.  Europe  and  N.  Africa 
to  Madeira.    It  is  common  in  Afghanistan.     See 
fipaiTOw. 

PASSES 
Chat,      ....    Hmi).  I  To-gi, Jap.    ^^  ^      

The  frilowiwg  are  the  principal  passes  bound-  I  Pinus  ezcelsa,  elm,  maple,  oak,  and  walnut  are 
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The  comparison  of  these  with  the  passes  in  the 
Alps  and  in  the  Andes  will  be  of  interest. 


Alto  de  Toledo, 
Lagunillai, .    . 


In  the  Andes. 

15,590  I  AsBuay, 
15,590  I 


15,526 


In  the  Alpg, 
New  Weiuthor  (a),  12,136  I  St.  Theodule,  .    .    11,001 
Old  Weiflsthor  (a),    11,871 1 

(a)  These  two  passes  cannot  be  used  for  practical 

purposes. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula  of  India 
is  the  valley  and  gap  or  pass  of  Palghat,  leading 
to  the  western  coast.  The  Guzzelhutty  pass  leads 
up  the  deep  valley  separating  the  Neilgherry 
Hills  from  Colligal. 

The  Mana  and  the  Niti  passes  are  on  the 
Saraswati  and  the  Dooli  branches  of  the  Ganges. 

Juwahir  Darma  or  Belong  and  Byans  are 
passes  on  the  Gouri,  Dhouli,  and  Kali  rivers, 
branches  of  the  Gogra.  The  Rotang  pass,  in  the 
Himalaya,  in  lat.  82^  W  N.,  and  long.  77"  10'  £., 
is  13,200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Rotang  pass 
near  Dharmsala  leads  to  the  heart  of  Centrsd  Asia. 
The  Beas  river  rises  in  a  sacred  pool  called  *  Yyas 
Rikhi'  in  the  Rotang  pass,  at  the  head  of  the 
Kulu  valley.  The  scenery  of  the  river  valley  is 
very  beautiful,  and  is  unlike  that  of  the  Chenab 
or  Sutlej.  The  river  is  fringed  with  l^ees,  and 
studded  with  green  islands.  There  is  a  good 
riding  path  close  along  the  bank,  which  does  not 
exist  upon  any  other  river  in  the  Pan  jab. 
Besides  deodar  in  the  Upper  Beas  valley,  *  kail,* 
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abundant.  On  the  Parbati,  box  occurs;  also 
olive  and  tbe  twisted  cypress  (C.  torulosa)  are 
found  in  small  quantity. 

Kanawar  is  usually  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Kanawar,  and  includes  the  upper  part  of 
the  Sutlej  basin  to  the  borders  of  Piti  and  Guge 
in  Tibet  Its  general  direction  is  N.E.  and  S.W. 
Tt  has  two  parallel  bounding  mountains.  On  the 
S.E.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Gis-Sutlej  mountains, 
and  to  the  N.W.  by  the  mountains  of  Piti.  The 
mountains  which  descend  from  the  two  parallA 
bounding  chains  of  Kanawar  are  very  lofty. 
They  are  crossed  in  the  usual  route  into  Tibet  by 
the  Werang  pass,  13,200  feet;  by  the  Runang 
pass,  14,500  feet ;  tbe  Kuibrang  in  the  north, 
across  the  Cia-Sutlej,  is  18,300  feet.  The  Shatul 
pass  across  the  Gis  -  Sutlej  leading  to  Simla  is 
15,560  feet ;  and  the  Hangrang  into  Piti  is  14,800 
feet.  The  passes  to  Upper  Piti  are  more  lofty. 
The  bed  of  the  Sutlej,  from  8000  to  9000  feet  at 
the  upner  part  of  Kanawar,  descends  to  4000 
feet  in  Lower  Kanawar. 

The  passes  from  Kanawar  through  the  Outer 
Himalaya  range  are  fifteen  in  number : — 

(a)  Shatul,  15,555  feet,  leading  from  Bol  to  Utharabi. 
This  pass  is  reckoned  worse  than  most  of  the 
others,  not  on  account  of  its  elevation,  for  it  is 
inferior  in  altitude  to  many  of  the  rest  farther  to 
the  east,  but  from  there  being  almost  14  miles 
without  even  a  single  bush  for  fuel.  It  is  open 
|)art  of  June,  July,  August,  September,  October, 
and  sometimes  November. 

(6)  Sundru,  from  Tangno  to  Rasgrami.  The  jseople 
represent  it  as  crossing  two  ranges,  and  say  it  was 
very  seldom  attempted,  and  was  never  open  more 
than  two  months  in  the  year;  so  it  is  probably 
Httle  below  16,000  feet. 

(c)  Yusu,  16,877  feet,  leading  from  Janglig  to  Ras- 

grami. 

(d)  Burendo,   15,171  feet,  is  the  easiest  pass  in  this 

Quarter,  and  most  frequented;  it  leads  from 
anglig  to  Ra^;rami,  and  is  open  seven  or  eight 
months,  and  during  the  rainy  season  almost  all 
the  snow  dissolves. 

(e)  Nibrung,  16,035  feet;  (/)  Gunas,  16,026  feet;  0;) 

Ghusul,  15,851  feet ;   from  Ohuara  to  Sungla  of 
Tukpa.     These  three  passes  cross  the  top  of  the 
range  within  half  a  mile  of  each  other. 
(A)  The  next  is  Rupin,  15,480  feet,  a  very  easy  pass, 
(i)  Nulgun,  14,891  feet,  is  the  lowest  pass  seen  by 

Gerard,  in  the  outer  Snowy  Range. 

(j)    Barga ;     {k)    Lumbia ;     (0   MMJa ;     (i»)    Singa. 

These  four  passes  are  contained  in  the  space  of 

little  more  than  a  mile;  they  lead  from  Sungla, 

Rakcbftm,   and  Ghetkul,  to  Lewar  of   Garhwal, 

and,  like  Gunas,  Nibrang,  and  Ghusul,  are  crossed 

in  different  months.    Barga  is  reckoned  lowest,  so 

is  probably  little  above  15,000  feet ;   it  is  chiefly 

travelled  by  the  Sungla  xieople,  being  on  the  direct 

road  from  that  place.    The  others  are  most  likely 

between  16,000  and  17,000  feet,  and  are  frequented 

by  the  inhabitants  of  Rakcham  and  Ghetkul. 

(n)  Sungla,  from  Ghetkid  to  Burasu  of  Garhwal,  is 

reckoned  lower  than  Kimlia,  and  may  perhaps  be 

16,000  feet.    The  road  is  said  to  be  generally  bad, 

and  is  travelled  for  six  months. 

There  are  three    passes  to  the  westward  of 

Shatul,  the  Jalsu,  Khealig,  and  Sungri,  but  they 

cannot  be  considered  in  the  Himalaya,  being  from 

2000  to  4000  feet  below  the  circle  of  congelation. 

These  fifteen  passes  are  almost  as  good  as  the 

Raropur  road,  and  many  of  them  considerably 

better.    Most  of  the  passes  to  the  eastward  are 

said  to  be  better  than  those  mentioned ;  some  of 

them  are — 


io)  Shear  Garh,  a  difficult  pass. 

(p)  Burasu,   to    Chungsa ;    much    suow,  and    rather 
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{q'S  Jannubi,  to  Chubrung ;  high,  but  very  easy. 

(r)  Kedamath.  said  to  be  very  difficult. 

(«)  Dumnis.  from  Badrinath  to  Chubrung ;  the 

is  hi^h,  there  is  much  snow,  but  the  road  is  good, 
and  IS  travelled  by  loaded  cattle. 
(0  Birji  pass ;  («)  Niti  pass ;    (r)  Dharma  pass ;    («r| 
Juar  pass.    These  last  four  passes  are  travelled  bj 
cattle. 

The  passes  leading  from  Kanawar  to  Chinese 
Tartary  on  the  eastward  are  six  in  number,  all  ol 
which  are  practicable  for  loaded  sheep : — 

1.  ChungsakhagOy  from  Chetka  to  Neilung,  on    ths 

Janki  or  Jannubi  branch  of  the  Ganges;  a  lofty 
pass,  probably  not  under  18,000  feet. 

2.  Kuno  pass,  from  Knno  to  Tunge ; 

S.  Tidung,  from  Cbarung  to  Tunge.  These  two  roads 
are  each  about  five  days'  joum^  without  aa 
intermediate  village,  and,  like  Ohangaakbaga, 
cross  a  high,  flat  piece  of  ground. 

4.  Kiubrang,  from  Nisung  to  Bekhur,  five  stages  with- 

out a  village.  The  road  leads  up  the  Taglakfaar 
river  for  three  and  a  half  days,  and  is  oftea 
difficult. 

5.  Ganfftung,  from  Dabling  to  Bekhur.      This,  pro- 

perly speaking,  is  not  a  distinct  road. 

6.  From  Numgea  to  Shipke  there  are  two  roads — let, 

Piming,  the  height  of  which  is  only  13,661  fe«t. 
Part  of  this  path  is  very  rugged,  in  clearing  the 
deep-worn  glen  of  the  Upsung  rivulet. 

There  are  four  passes  leading  to  Spiti — 

1.  From  Pandrabis.       )  rw^«  a^ *.i. 

2.  Tari  from  Wangpo,  )  ^^P^  ^^^  monih^. 

3.  From  Lipe. 

4.  Maaerung,  from  Sungnam,  open  three  and  a  half  or 

four  months. 


difficult. 


The  Kanawari  and  Tartar  races  estimate  the 
altitudes  of  the  passes  by  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing they  experience  in  ascending  them.  Thoae 
who  cross  the  outer  chain  attribute  the  sympioma 
from  which  they  suffer,  to  the  noxious  qualities  of 
a  poisonous  plant;  but  the  best  informed,  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  traversing  heights  where  there 
is  no  vegetation,  know  well  that  they  are  pro* 
duced  by  the  height  alone. 

In  the  Kouen  Lun,  all  passes  above  15,000  feei 
are  closed  in  winter  by  the  heavy  snowfall. 

Chang-chen-roo  gives  its  name  to  a  route  of 
about  16  marches  between  Ladakh  and  Eaatern 
Turkestan,  said  to  be  the  easiest  from  India  to 
Upper  Asia,  much  easier  than  the  more  westerly 
Kara-korum  route  traversed  by  Schlageutweit  and 
Mr.Johnson.  The  heights  vary  from  19,000  to  21,000 
feet,  but  the  mountains  are  generally  rounded, 
and  fuel  and  grass  are  abundant  save  at  one  stage. 

Gumah  is  equidistant  between  Ilchi  and  Yarkand, 
and  the  Kara-korum  route  meets  this  route  at 
Shadula.  The  existence  of  glaciers  in  Western 
Tibet  was  first  made  known  by  Vigne,  who  alludee 
to  them  in  his  Travels  in  Kashmir.  Colonel 
Richard  Strachey  was  the  first  who  proved  their 
existence  in  1847  in  the  Himalaya. 

Dras  adjoins  Kashmir,  the  intercomrounicatiott 
being  by  the  Zoji  pass,  a  remarkable  depression 
of  11,300  feet,  through  which  flow  the  moist 
winds  of  Kashmir,  and  Dras  is  the  most  hiunid 
and  fertile  province  of  Tibet 

In  December  1845,  when  the  Chinese  fought  a 
battle  near  Tirthapuri  in  Gnari  Khorsum,  the  garri- 
son of  Takla  Khar  fled  across  the  pass  near  the 
head  of  the  Kali  river.  £ven  in  this  unopposed 
flight  one-half  of  the  men  were  killed  by  frost. 
and  many  of  the  remainder  lost  their  fingers  and 
toes ;  the  flight  was  most  disastrous. 

The  snow-line  in  the  Himalayan  re^ons  is 
I  14,000  feet  south  of  the  range,  and  16,000  feet 
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srth  of  it.  RoBes  grow  in  the  valleyB  18,000 
«i  abo^e  the  sea ;  and  in  the  Tibetan  table-land 
am  18  Bown  at  an  altitude  of  16,500  feet,  and  in 
Eie  place  nearly  18,000  feet  above  the  sea.  There 
^oald  appear  to  be  three  or  four  passes  Tarying 
1  height  from  15,000  feet  to  17,000  feet,  which 
Ekter  Tibet.  In  considering  Uiese  great  altitudes, 
re  most  bear  in  mmd  that  the  Kirong  pass  is 
vailable  for  a  very  extensire  traific.  There  would 

Spetkr  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Jeylub  pass,  in 
umbif  ia  still  more  practicable.  The  Jeylub 
lasB  ia  the  lowest  in  the  Chola  range,  which, 
gain,  ia  one  of  the  lowest  sections  of  the  Himalaya. 
t  leads  into  the  Tibetan  territory  of  Ghumbi,  and 
lom  the  pass  to  Lhassa  is  from  200  to  300  miles. 

The  Parijong  pass,  used  by  Bogle,  Manning, 
Old  Turner,  was  in  their  day  open  certainly  until 
^Tember,  when  the  cold  was  not  at  all  extreme ; 
lod  by  the  Donkia  and  other  passes  Sikkim  has 
maintained  for  centuries  some  sort  of  communica- 
Uon  with  Tib^ 

Mr.  Georgia  Bogle,  who  was  sent  in  1775  on 
SD  embassy  to  the  Grand  Lama  of  Tibet  in  1774, 
ftnvelled  bj  way  of  Koch-Bahar,  Tassasudon,  and 
PaiedroDg  to  Chanmanning,  the  then  residence  of 
the  Lama,  and  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of 
latitiide  with  Lhassa. 

Paasea  throogh  Assam  lead  along  the  valley 
of  the  Dihoog ;  —  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Lohit  through  the  Mishmi  Hills,  leads  into 
Tibet;  the  Phan-gan  pass  leads  to  Man-chi  in 
C^ina,  a  month's  journey  over  mountains  6000 
to  18,000  feet  high.  The  Patkoi  pass  to  Bbamo 
sad  China  affords  means  of  communication 
between  the  Singpho  tribes  on  the  north  and 
sooth  of  the  Pa&oi  mountains.  This  was  the 
toate  followed  by  the  Burmese  in  their  invasion  of 
Aasam,  which  led  to  the  first  war  between  them 
and  the  British. 

In  the  south  of  India  the  highest  pass  is  the 
Signr  in  the  Neilgherries,  7204  feet  The  Rang- 
bt^e  pass  in  Ceylon,  G589  feet,  is  little  inferior 
ia  height  Of  the  numerous  passes  occurring  in 
the  Western  Ghats,  the  Bapdeo  and  the  Katmj 
both  exceed  3000  feet^  the  former  being  3499  feet, 
tte  latter  3019  feet;  and  the  Ramghat  is  upwards 
sf  2000  feet. — Trelawney  Sounders'  Mountains  and 


PASSEWA.  Hind.  A  semi-fluid  extract  ob- 
tuned  from  the  capsules  of  the  poppy  after  the 
seeds  are  extracted ;  it  hardens  by  exposure,  and 
m  used  in  "M^^»«g  up  the  shell-covenngs  of  the 
Sfsom  cakes  for  export.  It  contains  a  ^nrtion  of 
norphiiL 

PASSIFLORR£,  the  passion-flower  tribe  of 
plaata,  comprise  about  14  genera  and  more 
than  200  species,  of  which  20  occur  in  the  £. 
ladieiL  The  name  is  derived  from  a  fancied 
memblanoe  between  the  parts  of  their  flower  and 
tbe  emblems  of  the  Messiah^s  crucifixion.  They  are 
all  twining  plants,  often  scrambling  over  trees 
to  a  ooiHBderable  length,  and  in  many  cases  the 
laige  gafly  or  richly  coloured  flowers  make  them 
fnvonrites  in  gardens,  where  many  are  cultivated, 
aartiealarly  P.  alata,  P.  ouadrangnlaris,  P.  edulis, 
r.  ciemlea,  P.  racemosa,  P.  Loudoni,  P.  onychina, 
P.  palmata,  and  P.  filamentosa.  It  is,  however, 
chiefly  for  their  fruit  that  they  are  valued  in  the 
countries  where. they  grow  wUd,  the  pulp  which 
envelopes  the  seeds  b^ing  cool  and  refreshing, 
with  something  of   a  fragrant  bouquet      The 


granadilla,  P.  quadrangularis,  fruit  is  as  large 
as  a  child^s  head,  and  is  grown  iu  many  parts  of 
the  £.  Indies.  The  water-lemon  of  the  W.  Indies 
is  the  produce  of  P.  laurifolia;  P.  maliforrois 
bears  what  is  called  the  sweet  calabash ;  and  the 
pleasant  pulp  of  P.  edulis  furnishes  the  con- 
fectioner with  a  most  delicate  material  for  the 
flavouring  of  icea  Many,  however,  arc  of  no  value 
for  their  fruit,  and  some  are  actually  fetid.  There 
are  several  wild  varieties, — Modecca  palmata, 
Gourtallnm,  Cochin ;  M.  dubia,  Sumatra ;  M.  trilo- 
bata,  Chittagong ;  M.  f urfuracea,  Prome ;  M.  ex- 
tensa,  Khassya.  Passiflora  Chinensis,  WalL,  a 
native  of  China.  P.  foetida,  a  species  with  fetid 
flowers,  but  very  elegant  moss-like  involucres,  may 
be  often  seen  creeping  over  the  hedges  in  Moulmein. 
P.  laurifolia,  the  laurel-leaved  passion-flower,  called 
in  the  W.  Indies  water-lemon  vine,  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  of  the  tribe  introduced  into 
Burma.  P.  quadrangularis,  granadilla,  flourishes 
well  in  Burma  and  on  the  Tenasserim  coast,  and 
is  very  prolific.  The  smooth,  oblong  fruit  grows 
nearly  as  large  as  a  cucumber,  contains  a  succulent 
pulp,  which  makes  a  cooling,  delicious  dish,  and, 
when  prepared  in  tarts,  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  green  apple.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Bennett  of  Tavoy  introduced  it  among  the 
Karens,  by  whom  it  is  highly  esteemed,  and  much 
sought  for.  It  possesses  all  the  attractive  qualities 
of  fine  fruit,  has  handsome,  fragrant  blossoms,  and, 
when  trailed  over  an  arbour,  gives  a  rich  passing 
shade.  Carica  papaya,  one  of  this  order,  yielcte 
the  valued  papau  fruit  —  RiddeWs  Gardening; 
Eng,  Cyc;  Ma$on;  Jaffrey, 

PAST£,  in  jewellery,  imitative  gem. 

PASTILLES. 
Wan-3ren-hiang,  .    Ohix.   |  Ood-batti,  .    .    .    Hind. 

The  Ood-batti  pastilles  in  use  in  India,  burned 
at  Muhaminadan  tombs,  are  mode  of  benzoin. 
The  Wan-yen-hiang  of  the  Chinese  are  long,  limp 
torches  of  iMtmboo,  covered  with  a  composition  of 
elm  sawdust,  some  fragrant  substance,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphur  or  orpiment  They  are  burned 
to  drive  away  mosquitoes  or  overcome  bad  smells. 
They  are  sold  in  China  for  one  cash  eacL — Smith, 

PASTINACA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Apiaceae,  from  Pastinum,  Lat.,  a  two -pronged 
fork.  P.  sativa,  Linn.y  has  two  varieties — (a) 
Sylvestris,  the  wild  parsnip  of  Europe ;  and  (6) 
Ednlis,  the  cultivated  parsnip.  P.  Hookeriana, 
P.  ringens,  P.  sprengeliana,  and  P.  sativa  arc 
grown  in  the  E.  Indies. —  Wighfs  Icon.  No.  1008. 

Pastinaca  sativa,  X. 
Hu-lo-pu,    .    .    .    Chin.  ]  Pannip,   ....    Eno. 

Var,  a.  Sylvestris  is  the  wild  parsnip  of  Europe 
and  the  Caucasus. 

Var.  h,  Edulis  is  the  cultivated  parsnip.  It  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey  as 
fodder  for  cattle.  In  the  north  of  Irehind,  parsnips 
are  used  in  the  composition  of  a  kind  of  beer, 
brewed  with  hops.  Wine  and  ardent  spirits  are 
likewise  made  from  the  roots. 

Paatinaca  secacul  is  the  Shakakel  misree  (Sium 
BiBarum,i4t?M2t6), much  used  by  eastern  physicians; 
the  root  is  a  very  efficacious  medicine.  Dr.  Royle 
thought  it  came  from  Kashmir  to  *  Hindustan, 
but  Honigberger  heard  that  it  is  imported  from 
Egypt ;  and  hence,  probably,  it  is  called  Egyptian 
(misree). — Honigberger;  Voigt;  Eng.  Cyc, 

PASTORAL  TRIBES  are  in  all  Central  and 
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PATALPtTRI. 


Southern  AbU,  and  there  are  manj  aemi-nomadee 
on  the  borders,  and  within  the  confines  of  British 
India,  amongst  the  two  last  being  all  the  frontier 
Afghans,  Balucb,  Brahui,  and  Jat ;  the  desert 
tribes,  Champa,  Ahar,  Ahir,  Dhangar;  and  the 
Gadariya,  Gujar,  and  Kurubar,  €k)ala,  Gop, 
Sadgop,  Knm,  Rangar,  and  Gurnng.  In  Persia, 
Kurdistan,  and  Arabia,  the  chief  part  of  the 
population  are  nomades.     See  Nomade. 

FASTU,  the  language  of  the  Afghans,  also 
written  Pashtu,  Pushto.     See  Pash ;  Pashtun. 

PASU-PATI.  Sansk.  Lord  of  animals,  a 
name  of  Siva. 

PASUT  of  Lahoul,  a  compound  of  alum,  eta, 
used  in  dyeing. 

PASWAJ.  Hind.  A  woman's  gown  of  a 
light  texture  and  gay  colour. 

PAT.  Hind.  Part  of  the  sugar-eane  mill.  A 
plank. 

PAT  is  the  wool  of  a  goat  of  Kftbul  and  Pesha- 
war, inferior  to  the  real  pashmina  or  shawl-wool 
of  Tibet,  from  which  a  texture  called  Pattu  is 
made. — PowelVs  Handbook^  p.  21. 

PAT,  a  desert  plain ;  a  desert  country  between 
Asnee  and  the  hills  west  of  the  Indus,  above 
Mithunkote.  It  is  wandered  over  by  the  ghor- 
khar,  the  Equus  onager. 

PAT.   Hind.  A  leaf  of  a  plant,  any  leaf ;  a  book. 

PAT.  The  five  pat  in  Northern  Hindustan, 
were  Panipat,  Sonpat,  Indrapat,  Tilpat,  and 
Baghpat,  of  which  all  but  the  last  were  situated 
on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  Jumna.  The 
term  Prastha,  according  to  H.  H.  Wilson,  means 
anything  spread  out  or  extended,  and  is  commonly 
applied  to  any  level  piece  of  ground,  including 
also  table-land  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  But  its  more 
literal  or  restricted  meaning  would  appear  to  be 
that  particular  extent  of  land  which  would  require 
a  prastha  of  seed,  that  is,  48  double  handsful,  or 
about  48  imperial  pints,  or  two-thirds  of  a  bushel. 
This  was  no  doubt  its  original  meaning,  but  in 
the  lapse  of  time  it  must  ffraduallv  have  acquired 
the  meaning,  which  it  stiU  has,  of  any  good-sized 
piece  of  open  plain.  Indraprastha  would  there- 
fore mean  the  plain  of  Indra,  which  was  seem- 
ingly the  name  of  the  first  settler.  Popular 
tradition  assigns  the  five  pat  to  the  five  Pandu 
brothers.  The  above  five  pat  or  prastha  were 
given  by  Dhritarashtra  to  the  Pandu,  and  from 
Pat  comes Pati,  a  township. — Cunningham;  Travels 
of  a  Hindoo, 

PAT.  Hind.  A  deity  of  the  Bhuiva,  a  moun- 
tain god;  amongst  the  Kol,  sacred  high  places. 
Sec  msao. 

PAT.  Mahr.  a  second  marriage  of  a  woman 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  Mahrattas,  whether 
of  a  girl  whose  betrothed  husband  has  died,  or 
of  a  widow,  or  of  a  divorced  woman. 

PATAKAM.  Tam.,  Tel.  The  sectarian  mark 
on  the  foreheads  of  Hindus. 

PAT  ALA,  the  Hmdus  recognise  seven  re- 
gions beneath  the  earth,  viz.  Atala,  Vitala, 
Nitala,  Gabhastimat,  Mahatala,  Sutala,  and 
Patala.  These  are  inhabited  by  the  Ni^  Daitya, 
Yaksha,  Oanava,  and  others.  The  Daitya  and 
Danava  dwell  in  Basatala,  the  sixth  re^on ;  and 
in  Patala,'  the  seventh,  Vasuki  r«^ns  over 
the  chief  Nagas  or  snake  demi-gods.  lie  lowest 
of  the  seven  lower  worids,  by  Ziegenbalg  was 
identified  with  Naraka,  hell. — Dowsouf  Hind. 
Theat,  ii.  p.  270 ;  As.  Bm.  xi.  91. 


PATALA  or  Pitasila,  the  capital  of  Lower 
Sind,  identified  with  Nirankot  or  Hyderabad, 
also  called  Patalpur.  The  position  of  Nirankot  k 
fixed  at  Hyderabad  by  the  concurrent  testimoiiy 
of  M*Mardo,  Masson,  Burton,  and  Eastwick.  Sir 
Henry  Elliot  alone  places  it  at  Jarak,  as  he  thinks 
that  that  locality  agrees  better  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  native  historians.  From  a  compariscm 
of  the  narratives  of  Arrian  and  Curtius,  it  appears 
that  the  raja  of  Patala,  baring  made  his  Babmia- 
sion  to  Alexander  at  Brahmana,  or  tiie  city  ol 
Brahmans,  the  conqueror  sailed  leisurely  dowB 
the  river  for  three  days,  when  he  heard  tiiat  Uie 
Indian  prince  had  suddenly  abandoned  his  country 
and  fled  to  the  desert — Cunningham's  Ind.  p.  279. 

PATALENE,  the  country  about  Tatta  on  the 
Indus.     See  Bactria ;  Greeks  of  Ada. 

PATALIPUTRA,  the  PaUbothm  of  GreA 
writers.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Nanda  dynasty 
and  of  the  Maurya  dynasty,  which  was  founded 
by  Chaudragupta,  and  which  succeeded  the 
Nanda  as  rulers  of  Magadha. 

When  Hiwen  Thsang,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century,  entered  the  capital  of  Magadha^ 
the  city,  originally  called  Kusumapura,  had  been 
deserted  for  a  long  time,  and  was  then  in  ruisa. 
It  was  70  li  or  11}  miles  in  circuit,  exdusive 
of  the  new  town  of  Pataliputra  -  pura.  This 
name  the  Greeks  slightly  altered  to  Palibo^ra, 
on  the  authority  of  Megasthenes,  whose  aooonnt 
is  preserved  by  Arrian.  That  writer  saya — 
The  capital  city  of  India  is  Palibothra,  in  the 
confines  of  the  Prasii,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
two  great  rivers  Erannoboas  and  Ganges.  Efbih 
noboas  is  reckoned  the  third  river  throughout  all 
India,  and  is  inferior  to  none  but  the  Indus  and 
the  Ganges,  into  the  last  of  which  it  diBcharges 
its  waters.  Megasthenes  assures  us  that  the 
length  of  this  city  is  80  stadia,  the  breadth  15 ; 
that  it  is  surrounded  with  a  ditch,  which  takes  up 
6  acres  of  ground,  and  is  90  cubit«  deep ;  that 
the  walls  are  adorned  with  570  towers  and  64 
gates.  Diodorus  attributes  the  foundation  of  the 
city  to  Herakles,  by  whom  they  mean  Bala-Rama, 
the  brother  of  Krishna,  but  this  early  origin  is 
not  countenanced  by  the  native  authoridee. 
According  to  the  Yayu-Purana,  the  dty  of 
Kusumapura  or  Pataliputra  was  founded  by 
raja  Udayaswa,  the  grandson  of  Ajatasatru,  who 
was  the  well-known  contemporary  of  Buddha; 
but  the  '  Mahawanso '  makes  Udaya  the  son  ol 
Aiatasatru.  According  to  the  Buddhist  accoonta, 
when  Buddha  crossed  the  Ganges  on  his  ImH 
journey  from  Rajagriha  to  Vaisali,  the  two 
ministers  of  Ajatasatru,  king  of  Magadha,  were 
engaged  in  building  a  fort  at  the  village  of  Fata^ 
as  a  check  upon  the  Wajji,  or  people  of  Vriji 
Buddha  then  predicted  that  it  would  become  a 
great  city.  From  these  concurring  aathoritiei 
General  Cunningham  concludes  that  the  building 
of  the  city  of  Pataliputra  was  actually  begun  in 
the  reign  of  Ajatasatru,  but  was  not  finish^  nntil 
the  reign  of  his  son  or  grandson  Udaya,  about 
B.C.  450.  Prior  to  Hiwen  Thsang'a  visit,  Patali- 
putra had  been  deserted  for  Rajagriha  or  Behar ; 
and  another  Chinese  missionary,  who  wrote  in 
A.D.  640,  states  that  Pataliputra  was  a  maas  ol 
ruins  when  he  had  seen  it.  Dowson  says  it  ia 
the  modem  Patna. — Dowson.    See  Patna. 

PATALPIIRI  is  a  remarkable  place,  most 
probably  once  above  groiuid,  but  on  which  twe 
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riven  hay«  deposited  their  silt  and  foiroed 
I  BoiL     A  care  leads  to  a  spadons  square  temple, 
nlMHit  seven  feet  high,  the  roof  of  which  is  snp- 
ported  hj  thick  walls  and  ranges  of  pillars.     In 
Its  middle  is  a  lai^  lingam  of  Siva,  over  which 
vater  is  pomed  l^  the  pilgrims.    Surrounding 
Ifais  preeiaing  deity  are  other  gods  and  goddesses 
of  the  Hinda  pantheon.    Towards  the  left  is  seen 
a  dead  forked  tree,   which  with   its  withered 
tevnk  has  stood  there  for  several  hundred  years. 
General  Ciiniungham*s  Archsological  Report  states 
tbat,  according  to  Hiwen  Thsang,  Allahabad  was 
ateuied  at  tlie  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  but 
to  the  west  of  a  large  sandy  plain.     In  the  midst 
of  the  eitj  there  was  a  Brahmanical  temple,  to 
whidi  the  presentation  of  a  single  piece  of  money 
proenred  as  much  merit  as  that  of  one  thousand 
pieces  daewhere.     Before  the  principal  room  of 
the  tsmpie  there  was  a  large  tree  with  wide- 
nraadmg  branches,  which  was  said  to  be  the 
dnreUing  of  an  anthropophagous  demon.      The 
tree  was    surrounded  with    human    bones,  the 
iSBoauis  of  pilgrims  who  had  sacrificed  their  lires 
Mote  the  temi^e, — a  custom  which  had  been 
obscTTed  from  time  immemorial.      This  tree  is 
BOW  iteaied  underground  at  one  side  of  a  pillared 
eoat,  which  would  appear  to  hare  been  open 
formerty,  snd  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  tesaple described  by  Hiwen  Thsang.   Origin- 
ally both  tree  and  temple  must  have  been  on  the 
natvrmi  ground-leTel,  but  from  the  constant  ac- 
onmulalMm  of  rubbish  they  have  been  gradually 
earthed  up,  until  the  whole  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  temple  has  disappeared  under  ground.   The 
upper  portion  has  long  ago  been  removed,  and 
the  only  aceeas  to  the  Akshav  Bat  now  available 
ia  by  a  flight  of  steps  whicn  leads  down  to  a 
aqnare  pillared  courtyard. — TV.  of  Hind.  L  p.  818. 
PATAMAR,  a  vessel  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade  of   Bombay  to  Ceylon.      Patamar  vessels 
nay  be  considersd  the  best  in  India,  as  they  sail 
niiisitsMj  well,  and  stow  a  good  cargo  of  mer- 
dwoidiae.    They  are  grab-built,  that  is,  with  a  prow 
item,  which  is  the  same  l^gth  as  the  keel ;  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  large  class  are  76  feet  6 
inebes  in  length.  21  feet  6  inches  in  breadth,  11 
feet  9  inches  in  ^pth,  and  about  200  tons  burden. 
They  are  planked  with  teak,  upon  jungle- wood 
ftames,   and  are  really  very  handsome  vessels, 
being  put  together  in  the  European  manner,  with 
■ails,  Dolts,  etc ;  and  their  bottoms  are  sheathed 
with  inch-board,  and  a  layer  of  cbunam  mixed 
withcoooannt  <m1  and  a  portion  of  dammer  (country 
foain).     This  is  a  very  durable  substance,  and  a 
mat  preservative  to  the  plank  against  worms. 
looie  of  the  smaller  class  of  these  vessels,  of 
sbont  60  tons  burden,  are  sewed  together  with 
eov,  as  otber  native  boats  are.    The  small  class 
hss  oae^  and  the  large  class  two  masts,  with  the 
kteen  saQ,  the  foremast  raking  forward  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the    ponderous   yard  clear 
when  it  is  raised  or  lowered.    The  yard  is  slung 
at  one-third  of  its  length ;  the  tack  of  the  sail  is 
bnmght  to  the  stem-head,  through  a  fixed  block, 
and  the  sheet  hauled  aft  at  the  side,  as  usual. 
The  halyard  is  a  pendent  and  treble  block,  from 
the  masthesd  aft  to  midships,  thus  acting  as  a 
backstay  for  the  mast's  security,  together  with 
about  two  pairs  of  shrouds.    These  vessels  gen- 
erally expcvt  salt  from  Bombay  to  the  coast, 
sad    take    ba^   ooir,    rioe,    cocoanuts,    copra. 


oil,  timber,  sandal-wood,  pepper,  and  various 
articles,  the  production  of  the  coast  They  are 
navigated  witn  much  skill  by  men  of  the  Moplah 
sect  and  other  Muhammadans,  and  have  a  crew 
of  ten  or  twelve  men,  and  a  tindal,  who  are  good 
pilots  and  navigators  off  the  coast  from  Bombay 
to  Cape  Comorin ;  generally  speaking,  honest  and 
trustworthy. 

PATANI,  a  Malaya-Siamese  province.  The 
Orang-patani  are  supposed  by  Captain  Osbom 
to  be  identical  with  the  Orang  Laut,  or  men  of 
the  sea.  "^bey  hunt  in  small  grouM  east  and 
west  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Under  fifty 
different  names  they  are  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Siam,  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Moluccas, 
and  in  all  cases  bear  a  bad  reputation.  With  the 
Sarkab  or  fish-spear  and  the  Parang  or  chopper 
as  their  only  implements,  they  eke  out  a  miserable 
subsistence  from  the  rivers  and  forests ;  rice  is  a 
luxury.  Tobacco  they  procure  by  the  barter,  of 
fish,  and  a  few  marketables  collected  from  the 
forests  and  coral  reefs.  Their  personal  appear- 
ance is  unprepossessing,  and  their  deportment 
lazy  and  slovenly,  united  to  much  filthiness  of 
person. — OshonCa  Quedah,  p.  254. 

PATANJALA,  Sansk.,  from  the  sage  Patau - 
jali;  which  word  is  made  up  of  Pat,  to  throw 
down,  and  Anjali,  joined  hands.  This  conjimc- 
tion  teaches  us  that  people  went  before  him  for 
instruction  with  joined  hands. 

PATANJALA.  Sansk.  A  philosophy  of  the 
Hindus.  In  it  are  five  afflictions,  viz.  Avidya, 
Asnuta,  Abhinivesa,  and  Dwesha. 

PATANJAJjI.  There  were  two  celebrated 
ancient  Hindu  authors  of  this  name.  One  was 
the  founder  of  the  Yoga  philosophy,  the  other 
the  great  critic  of  Panini  and  Katayayana,  styling 
his  book  the  Great  Commentary,  Maba-bhashya. 
It  is  a  commentary  on  the  Vartikka,  or  critical 
remarks  of  Katayayana  on  Panini.  His  mother^s 
name  was  Gonika.     He  was  bom  at  Qonarda 

gienoe  his  other  names,  Gonika  putra  and 
omurdhya),  in  the  east  of  India,  but  he  resided 
for  a  time  in  Kashmir.  He  wrote  between  B.C. 
140  and  120.  There  is  no  grammatical  author 
who  can  be  held  superior  to  him.  Mr.  Growse 
(p.  57)  mentions  that  he  was  a  native  of  Gonda 
in  Oudh,  lived  about  B.C.  150;  and  adds  that 
Patanjali  mentions  the  local  worship  of  Krishna 
and  mlarama  at  Mathura,  and  quotes  from  poems 
descriptive  of  their  lives.  (This  may  be  the 
Patanjali  noticed  by  Ward  (iv.  9)  as  the  son  of 
Angira  and  Sati,  born  in  Havrita  Yarsha,  where 
his  parents  resided,  and  he  was  known  also  as 
Pingala-charya  and  Pingala-naga.)  The  other 
Patanjali  is  the  author  of  the  Yoga  system  of 
philosophy,  which  forms  one  of  the  great  schools 
of  Hindu  metaphysical  doctrine,  and  is  distinct 
from  the  Yedanta,  the  Nyaya,  the  Mimansa,  and 
many  others  of  equally  marked  but  indifferent 
character.  It  is  a  theistic  philosophy.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Hindu 
asceticism ;  and  his  doctrine,  if  it  did  not  precede 
Buddhism,  must  have  closely  followed. 

PATAR.  HiKD.  A  dancing  girl  attached  to  a 
Hindu  temple ;  also  a  Murli,  or  woman  devoted 
to  the  gods. 

PATAR,  also  Pathar.  Hind.  Mountains.  Cen« 
tral  India  is  a  table-land  of  unequal  surface  from 
1500  to  2600  feet  above  the  sea,  bounded  by  the 
Aravalli  mountains  on  the  west,  and  those  of  the 
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Yindbya  on  the  south,  supported  on  the  east 
by  a  lower  range  in  Bundelkband,  and  sloping 
gradually  on  the  north-east  into  the  basin  of  the 
Ganges.  It  is  a  diversified  but  fertile  tract.  The 
Patar,  or  plateau  of  Central  India,  is  distinct  from 
the  Vindhya  to  the  south  and  the  Aravalli  to  the 
west,  and  its  underlying  rock  is  trap.  The  whole 
of  the  plateau  of  Centnd  India  was  once  under  the 

EriDcesof  Ghitore,  but  the  sack  of  thisfamed  fortress 
y  Ala-ud-Din,  and  the  enormous  slaughter  of  the 
Gehlotes,  had  so  weakened  their  auUiority,  that 
the  aboriginal  Meenas  re-possessed  themselves  of 
all  their  native  hills,  or  leagued  with  the  subor- 
dinate yassals  of  Ghitore.— ^'ocT*  Haj.  ii.  p.  457. 

PATARI,  a  wandering  tribe  of  people  who 
speak  the  Telugu  language,  some  of  whom  have 
travelled  into  the  Mab^atta  country,  pursuing  their 
avocation  of  manufacturers  of  hand-mills,  from 
which  they  are  also  named  Ghakki  Kame-walay 
by  Muhammadans,  and  are  seemingly  identical 
with  the  Takinkar.  They  have  a  deity  whom  they 
term  Satwai,  whose  emblem  is  suspended  around 
their  nedcs,  and  resembles  the  forms  worshipped 
as  Uanumantu.  They  dwell  within  the  walls,  in 
huts  made  of  a  fine  grass.  They  marry  at  all 
ages;  they  do  not  eat  the  cow  or  bullock,  and 
they  bury  all  their  dead. 

PATEL,  amongst  the  Mahrattas,  the  headman 
'  of  a  village,  from  Pati,  head  of  the  community. 
Opinions  are  various  as  to  the  origin  and  attributes 
of  the  Patel,  the  most  important  personage  in 
village  sway.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  both 
office  and  title  are  of  ancient  growth.  The  office 
of  Patel  of  Mewar  was  originally  elective ;  be  was 
^  primus  inter  pares,'  the  constituted  attorney  or 
representative  of  the  commune,  and,  as  the  medium 
between  the  cultivator  and  the  government,  en- 
joyed benefits  from  both.  Besides  bis  bapota, 
and  the  seerana,  or  one-fortieth  of  all  produce 
from  the  ryot,  he  had  a  remission  of  a  third  or 
fourth  of  the  rent  from  such  extra  lands  as  he 
might  cultivate  in  addition  to  his  patrimony. 
The  Patel  of  the  Dekhan,  and  of  the  west  and  centre 
of  Hindustan,  is  the  Mandel  of  Bengal,  and  the 
Makaddam  of  other  districts,  especially  where 
there  are,  or  have  been,  hereditaiy  village  land- 
holders. 

PATELLA,  a  large  clumsy  boat  on  the  Ganges, 
in  use  for  baggage,  cattle,  etc. 

PATELLlDiE,  the  limpet  family  of  molluscs. 

PATERA,  a  small  boat-shaped  cup,  in  use  in 
the  religious  rites  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  called 
•  also  an  Argba,  also  Argha  patera,  and  also  Jhula. 
The  Patera  or  Jhula  of  the  Jo^  ascetic  is  a  hollow 
gourd  ;  that  of  the  Hindu  deity  Hari,  the  god  of 
war,  is  the  human  cranium ;  the  Jhula  or  begging 
scallop  of  the  Muhammadan  fakir  is  a  gourd  or  a 
double  cocoanut  Fakir  ke  jhul^  m^n  tiikra  kon 
dala  ? — Who  threw  the  piece  into  the  fakir's  scal- 
iQny — indicates  a  child  of  unknown  parentage. 

rAT'HA.  Hind.  Fibre  of  the  Ghamserops 
Ritchiana,  of  which  mats,  etc.,  are  made. 

PATHAN,  a  name  applied  in  a  loose  manner 
to  all  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  common  frontiers 
of  India,  Afghanistan,  Persia,  and  Balkh.  The 
people  are  now  found  in  all  parts  of  British  India, 
mixed  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  The  greatest 
colony  is  that  founded  chiefly  by  the  Yusufzai  at 
no  very  remote  period.  They  have  been  known 
to  the  Briti^  as  Afghan,  Pathan,  and  Rohilla. 
The  source  of  the  name  is  doubtful.     Pihtan  or 
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Pathan,  given  as  one  source  of  the  term,  is  aaid  I 
to  have  been  a  titular  designation  bestowed  hj 
Mahomed  on  an  Afghan  of  the  name  of  Kais  or 
Kesh,  who  visited  Mahomed  at  Medina.  It  is 
also  claimed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Arabie 
Fathan  (a  conqueror),  or  a  derivatian  from  the 
Sanskrit  Paithna,  to  penetrate  (into  the  hostile 
ranks).  It  is  an  honourable  term  in  Arabia, 
where  Khurasani  (a  native  of  Khorasan)  leMb 
men  to  suspect  a  Persiap.  The  Karani,  Aahta- 
rani,  Mashwani,  and  Wardak  of  the  Noith-Weit 
Frontier  call  themselves  Pathans,  but  they  ateq 
deemed  of  different  origin  from  the  Afghan.  Tht| 
Karani  includes  the  Orakzai,  Mangal,  Kfaatak^ 
Afridi,  and  Khugiani  tribes,  and  the  Waziri  ai* 
sometimes  included  among  these.  The  Wardak 
are  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sokhta  and  Ghazni  riveia 
They  are  quiet  and  hospitable,  and  their  ooontiy 
is  well  cultivated.  The  Afghans  call  themaelvei 
*  Ban  i  Israel,^  or  children  of  Israel,  but  consider 
the  name  of  ^Yahudi,*  or  Jew,  as  opprobrioaa. 
They  affirm  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  the  destnio- 
tion  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  removed  them  to 
Bamian  (the  present  Kabul),  and  that  they  vera 
called  Afghans,  after  their  leader  Afghana,  who 
was  a  son  of  the  uncle  of  Asof  (Solomon's  vizir), 
who  was  the  son  of  Berkin.  This  person's  pedi- 
gree is  derived  from  a  collateral  branch,  hia  owu 
father  being  unknown,  which  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon in  the  east  They  say  that  they  lived  as 
Jews  till  Kalid  (who  obtained  the  title  of  khalif), 
in  the  1st  century  of  the  Muhammadan  era,  called 
on  them  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  the 
infidels.  For  these  services  the  khalif  gave  ihsk 
commander,  Kysee,  the  title  of  Abd-ur-Raahid, 
which  means  the  son  of  the  mighty,  and  appointed 
him  'Butan'  (an  Arabic  wonl),  or  head  of  his 
tribe  (answering  to  a  clan  in  Scotland).  It  ii 
supposed  to  be  from  this  title  that  the  Algfaaos 
were  called,  in  India,  Patan.  After  the  campaign 
under  Kalid,  the  Afghans  returned  to  thor 
native  country,  and  were  governed  by  a  royal 
race,  descended  from  Kyani  or  Gyrus,  till  the 
11th  century,  when  they  were  conquered  by 
Mahmud,  who  established  his  power  in  Gbazni, 
conquered  part  of  India,  and  founded  the  Afghan 
kingdom,  which  continued  till  Baber,  a  deacendant 
of  Tamerlane,  founded  the  Mongol  empire.  Sach 
is  their  belief. 

Afghans  have  never  migrated  in  Urge  bodies, 
but  have  accompanied  the  Muhammadan  mien  of 
India,  all  of  whom  have  entered  from  Afghanistan, 
and  brought  bodies  of  the  Pathan  with  them. 
Some  of  these  have  settled  in  many  places 
throughout  Northern  India,  and  in  some  parti  of 
the  south,  some  of  them  in  villages,  where  tb^ 
own  and  cultivate  the  soil.  They  have  been  in 
considerable  numbers  in  the  native  army  of  Britifih 
India,  particularly  in  the  corps  of  irregular  cavalxy) 
and  in  Northern  India,  in  the  civil  service  of 
Government.  A  few  Pathan  settlements  are  found 
in  the  Panjab  and  about  Dehli.  They  are  numer- 
ous in  the  Upper  Doab  and  Rohilkhand,  and,  all 
over  India,  JPathan  principalities,  jaf hire,  and 
families  were  met  with  till  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century. 

They  came  in  without  their  women,  and  hare 
intermarried  with  other  Muhammadans,  and  with 
Hindus.  Tod  relates  (Rajasthan,  ii.  pp.  22, 
28)  that  in  S.  1572  (a.d.  15IG)  adesultory  band 
of  Pathans  made  an  incursion  during  the  fair  of 
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itt  Tij,  held  at  the  town  of  Peepar,  and  carried 
off  14%  of  the  maidens  of  Marco.  Between  A.i>. 
1157  and  1526,  20  Pathan  kings  ruled  in  Hin- 
dustan. The  arersffe  duration  of  their  rule  was 
9i  J9tn,  The  only  rathan  dynasty  now  in  British 
hdia  is  that  of  the  Begum  of  Bhopal. 

Wherever  Pathan  dynasties  ruled  in  India, 
tikcir  architectural  remains  are  of  a  magnifioent 
dancter.  At  Dehli,  Agra,  Mandu,  and  Bnrhan- 
pir,  ruins  of  palaoea,  moeqnes,  and  maosoleums 
attest  the  msgnificence  of  their  founders,  and 
tfadr  Dohle,  scientifically  constructed  fortifications 
attest  their  skill  Of  the  early  Pathans  of  the 
&Mi  and  Khiiji  dynasties,  from  a.d.  1193  to  1321, 
tboe  may  be  noticed  the  Kutub  Minar,  of  majestic 
beauty,  erected  A,D.  1200,  and  the  stem  grandeur 
d  Tagfaabqabad,  A.D.  1321.  The  style  is  different 
of  the  kter  Pathan  of  the  Taghalaq  and  Saida 
^naaties,  aj>.  1821  to  1451,  from  the  Afghan  of 
the  Lodi  dynasty,  a.d.  1451  to  1526.  The  usual 
fons  of  a  Pathan  tomb  was  an  octagonal  apart- 
■eot  anrmoonted  by  a  dome,  the  apartments  sur- 
nonded  by  an  arched  yerandah,  the  arches  rising 
froD  square  columns. 

PtthaoB  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  as  well  as  a 
few  to  the  east  of  it,  in  the  north  of  the  Hazara 
^Bkriet,  and  west  of  that  of  Rawal  Pindi,  speak 
Pnshta.  The  Pathan  are  the  only  people  of 
Centrsl  Ana  who  in  comparatiTely  recent  times 
hare  come  to  reside  to  any  considerable  extent  in 
hidia.  The  Pathan  tribes  had  advanced  into  the 
■otth-east  comer  of  Afghanistan  within  com- 
paratirelj  recent  historical  times,  for  the  lower 
▼alleys  of  the  Kabul  country  were  once  occupied 
by  Hiodu  races,  and  the  peaks  of  the  Safed  Koh, 
between  Jahdabad  and  iLabul,  bear  such  Hindu 
aames  as  Sita,  Ram,  etc.  The  term  Afghan  is 
^^J^OFU  to  the  people  whom  Europeans  so 
jW^iiWi'for  the  tribes  have  not  as  yet  coalesced 
isto  a  nation. 

PAT*HAR.  Hdcd.  Any  stone,  a  monument, 
s  tombstone,  a  pallia.  Pat'har  ka  phul,  a  lichen, 
flaiia-ka  pattar,  Kalanchoe  varians.  Mit  pattar, 
Maehiliisodoratiammns.  Til  pattar,  Acer  creticum 
and  A  coltratom.  Colonel  Tod  says  he  was 
]>vticidariy  s^ck  with  the  monument  of  a 
vharan  bud,  to  whose  memory  thev  had  set  up 
a  pallia  or  tombstone,  on  which  was  his  effigy,  his 
l>ooe  at  rest,  and  shield  exte];ided,  who  most 
wy  fell  defending  his  tanda.  The  tract  had 
^  giieronsly  oppressed  by  the  banditti  who 
dvelt  amidst  Uie  rarines  of  the  Bunas,  on  the 
Mem  dedirity  of  tJie  plateau.  *  Who  durst,* 
■id  kia  goide,  *  have  passed  the  Pat*har  eighteen 
Mths  ago?  the  Meenas  would  have  killdl  you 
w  the  dies  yon  had  about  you ;  now  you  may 
^^  gold.  These  green  fields  would  have  been 
^>Kd,  perhaps  reaped  altogether,  by  them ;  but 
ittv,  though  there  is  no  superfluity,  there  is 
^  for  the  teeth,  and  we  can  put  our  turban 
lader  oor  heads  at  night  without  the  fear  of 
auansg  it  in  the  morning.'  At  one  of  the  cairns 
B  the  midst  ol  the  womI,  his  people  all  paused 
«r  a  second ;  it  was  raised  over  the  brother  of 
tte  Bhatti  thakur,  and  each,  as  he  passed, 
}°M  a  stone  to  this  monnmental  heap. — Tod^ 
D.{.659. 

PA-THA-YOU-SHAu  Bubm.  A  bast  of 
p'vtt,  from  a  apecies  of  Mosa ;  strips  7  feet  in 
length;  fine  in  teztue,  liffhtooloured ;  formed  of 
•eroal  easily  diffusible  Uyen,  the  outer  layers 


rather  dense  and  compact,  and  the  inner  canceller. 
— Royle. 

PATHL  BuRic.  Theterm  by  which,  in  Burma, 
native-born  Muhammadans  are  known. 

PATUl,  Hind.,  of  Shahpur,  a  weight  of  wool, 
equals  the  shearing  of  one  fleece  of  a  sheep. 

PATHRAINl.  Hind.  An  iron  graver  used  in 
Multan  for  tracing  patterns  for  gold  inlaying  work, 
seemingly  a  corruption  of  pattern. 

PATl  Hind.  A  township;  in  the  N.W. 
Himalaya,  a  subdivision  of  a  district. 

PATIAJLA.  a  native  state  in  the  Panjab.  It 
belongs  to  the  group  known  as  the  Cis-Sutlej 
States,  and  is  situatedbetween  kt.  '29° 23'  15" and 
30°  64'  N.,  and  long.  74°  40'  30"  and  76°  69'  15" 
£.  Its  area,  5412  square  miles ;  estimated  popula- 
tion (1875),  1,686,000;  supposed  gross  revenue, 
£457,239.  The  ruling  famUies  of  Patiak,  of  Jind 
(Jheend),  and  of  Nabha,  are  caUed  *  the  Phulkian 
houses,'  because  they  are  deecen<ted  from  Phul,  a 
Ghaudhari,  or  agricultural  notable,  who  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  founded  a  village  in 
the  Nabha  territory  called  after  his  name.  The 
chiefs  of  Jind  and  Nabha  are  descended  from 
Tiloka,  the  eldest  son  of  Phul ;  the  Maharaja  of 
Patiala  is  descended  from  Rama,  the  second  son, 
and  is  a  Sikh  of  the  Sidhu  Jat  tribe.  The  Patiala 
maharaja  aided  the  .British  with  supplies  in  the 
revolt  of  1867,  when  before  DehlL  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Yiceroy^s  Council,  andproposed 
a  bill  prohibitiug  the  killing  of  cows.  fuB  widow 
and  her  daughters  were  Christians. — Aitcheion's 
Treaties;  Imp,  Gaz, 

PATINA,  in  Ceylon,  grass  land,  for  the  most 
part  rock,  barely  covered  with  a  superstratum  of 
soil,  but  nroducing  long  grass,  and  here  and  there 
a  stuntea  and  thorny  bush  or  tree.  Like  the 
prairies  of  America,  the  patinas  are  burned  off 
every  year.  Grass-covered  openings  or  meadows 
amount  to  millions  of  acres  in  Ceylon,  about  the 
middle  of  the  hills,  on  which,  except  the  Careya 
arborea  and  Emblica  officinalis,  trees  do  not 
grow.  In  the  lower  ranges  they  are  covered 
with  tall  lemon  grass,  Andropogon  schoenanthus. 
Coffee,  by  the  use  of  manures,  was  unsuccessfully 
tried  on  them. — Simmonds'  Diet, 

PATINQ,  Hind.,  of  Tibet,  dried  apricots 
brought  from  Balti. 

PATISCHOROEEIS  of  Strabo,  the.  Patiskhari 
of  the  cuneiform  inscription,  are  the  Bakhtiari  of 
Luristan. 

PATKA.  Hind.  A  girdle,  a  scarf,  a  labourer's 
turban,  a  sash.  Zarri-Patka,  a  gold  sash  bestowed 
as  an  honour  or  decoration  by  sovereigns;  the 
national  standard  of  the  Mahrattas. 

PAT-KOI,  a  pass  leading  to  Bamo  and  China. 
It  was  the  route  followed  by  the  Burmans  in  their 
invasions  of  Assam,  and  is  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  Singpho  tribes  on  the 
north  and  south  of  the  Patkoi  mountains. 

PATNA.  Hind.  Patnam,  Tam.;  Patnama,  Tel., 
Sansk.  Any  town  or  capital ;  a  name  of  Sering- 
ajMitam,  also  of  Madras,  subjoined  to  many  dis- 
tinctive names  of  towns,  as  Seringapatam, 
Masulipatam,  Chinapatam  (Madras). 

PATNA,  a  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges 
in  Bengal,  in  lat.  26°  37'  16'  N., and  long.  86°  12' 
31"  E.,  with  a  population  of  168,900  souk.  It 
gives  its  name  to  a  revenue  district,  and  to  a 
revenue  commissionership,  the  latter  of  28,726 
square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1 872  of  13, 122,743 
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persons.  Pstna  has  been  identified  wltih  Patali- 
putra  of  the  ancient  Hindus,  the  Palibothra  men- 
tioned by  the  Greek  historian  Megasthenes,  who 
came  as  ambassador  from  Selencus  Nicator  to  the 
oonrt  of  Sandracottus  or  Chandragapta  at  Patali- 
putra,  about  the  year  800  B.G. ;  and  the  river 
tSrranoboas  of  Greek  writers  is  the  Hiranya  baha 
or  gold-bearing  stream  of  the  Hindus,  the  Sone 
river  of  the  present  day.  It  was  also  anciently 
known  as  Eusumapura,  also  Pushpapura. 

Strabo  and  PUny  agree  with  Arrian  in  calling 
the  people  of  Palibothra  by  the  name  of  Prasii, 
whicn  modem  writers  hare  tmanimously  referred 
to  the  Sanskrit  Prachya  or  '  eastern.*  But  it  has 
seemed  to  General  Cunningham  that  Prasii  is  only 
the  Greek  form  of  Palasiya  or  Parasiya,  a  *  man  of 
Palasa  or  Parasa/  which  is  an  actual  and  well- 
known  name  of  Magadha,  of  which  Palibothra 
was  the  capital.  It  obtained  this  name  from  the 
Palasa,  or  Butea  frondosa,  which  still  grows  as 
luxuriantly  in  tbe  province  as  in  the  time  of 
Hiwen  l^hsang.  The  common  form  of  the  name  is 
Paras,  or,  when  quickly  pronounced,  Pras,  which 
he  takes  to  be  the  true  original  of  the  Greek 
Prasii.  This  derivation  is  supported  by  the 
spelling  of  the  name  given  by  Curtius,  who  calls 
the  people  Pharrasii,  which  is  an  almost  exact 
transcript  of  the  Indian  name  Parasiya.  The 
Praxiakos  of  uElian  is  only  the  derivative  from 
Parasar.  The  city  extends  for  nearly  9  miles 
along  the  Ganges,  from  the  suburb  of  Bankipore 
on  &e  west,  to  J  afar  Ehan^s  garden  on  the  east. 
Patna  has  a  Sikh  colony.  There  is  a  huge  incom- 
plete domed  granary,  built  in  1784-1786,  which 
was  utilized  In  the  Bengal  famine  of  1878.  In 
1851,  Maharaja  Jung  Bahadur  rode  up  its  winding 
staircase.  In  1876-77,  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Patna  town  (excluding  Government  monopoly  of 
opium,  and  probably  omitting  a  good  deal  besides) 
were  registered  to  a  value  of  7^  millions  sterling. 
The  imports  alone  amounted  to  more  than  4 
millions.  On  6th  Oct.  1768,  a  number  of  the  British 
were  massacred  here  by  order  of  Mir  Kasim.  He 
wrote  to  the  En^^lish  authorities, '  If  yon  are  resolved 
to  proceed  in  this  business,  know  for  a  certainty  that 
[  will  cut  off  the  heads  of  Mr.  Ellis  and  the  rest  of 
your  chiefs,  and  send  them  to  you.'  This  threat 
he  carried  out  with  the  help  of  Samru,  a  Swiss 
(Walter  Reinhardt),  on  the  evening  of  the  6th 
October.  Mr.  Ellis  and  others,  according  to  a 
contemporary  letter,  were  decoyed  one  by  one 
out  of  uie  room  where  they  were  drinking  tea,  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  instantly  cut  down.  About  60 
British  were  thus  murdered,  their  bodies  being 
thrown  into  a  well  in  the  compound  of  the  house 
in  which  they  were  confined.  It  is  said  that 
200  British  were  killed  at  this  time  throughout 
Bengal. — As,  Res,  v.  p.  280,  ix.  p.  46,  xiv.  p.  898. 

PATNI.  HiMD.  A  Hindu  wife,  the  wife  first 
married. 

PATOMKAH,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  a  tenant- 
farmer. 

PATONWA.  Ubiya.  A  species  of  Gardenia? 
of  Ganfam  and  Gumsur ;  extreme  height  20  feet. 
Used  chiefly  for  firewood,  being  tolerably  common. 
The  fruit  ^rown  into  a  pond  of  water  kills  the 
fish  in  it,  and  it  is  used  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Seyottt  er  fishermen.  Tbis  mode  of  catching  fish 
is  designated  Macho  nohneelAro.  Hie  fruit  is 
said  to  be  poisonous,  but  the  seeds  are  used 
medioitially  for  fever. — Capt  Maahnald, 


PATOO  or  Asta  is  a  bast  from  Birbhum.  It 
is  like  the  Patwa  bast  of  Bhagnlpur. — Royle. 

PATRA.  Hind.  The  Eataya  or  wire-dnwers* 
work -bench. 

PATRA.  Tam.  Any  leaf  used  for  writing  on, 
the  birch  bark  or  palm  frond ;  also  a  sheet  of  paper 
or  metal  on  which  grants  are  engraved.  See  Patera. 

PATRA.  Hind.  Tha-beit,  Burm.  Gkuitama's 
alms-bowl ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  sent  by  king 
Asoka  to  Ceylon,  and  is  shown  in  the  Malagava 
vihara  at  Eandy.  Fa  Hian  saw  one  at  PeshAwnr. 
It  is  the  Holy  Grail  of  Buddhism. 

PAT-RAJ,  a  Pujari  amongst  the  Mahrattas. 

PATRANG.  HniD.  A  silk  dress ;  ^ehnuuiUieia 
goBsypina. 

PATRI.  Hind.  A  neck-chain  of  silk,  carrying 
amulets.    A  hone ;  also  a  little  iron  wedge  or  plate. 

PAT8HAING.  Burm.  A  drum-harmonicnm, 
a  musical  instrument  used  in  Burma.  It  eonslsU 
of  a  circular  tub-like  frame  about  80  inches  high, 
and  4  feet  6  inches  in  diameter.  This  frame  is 
formed  of  separate  wooden  staves  ftoeifully  carved, 
and  fitting  by  tenon  into  a  hook. — Ytde. 

PATSHALA,  a  village  school  of  Bengal.  The 
discipline  in  the  Patshalas  is  very  eru^.  The 
Calcutta  Review  mentions  that  a  boy  ia  made  to 
bend  forward  with  his  face  towards  the  ground : 
a  heavy  brick  is  then  placed  on  his  back,  ana 
another  on  his  neck ;  and  should  he  let  either  of 
them  fall,  within  the  prescribed  period,  he  is 
punished  with  the  cane.  A  boy  is  condemned  to 
stand  on  one  foot ;  and  should  he  shake  or  qoiver 
or  let  down  the  uplifted  leg  before  the  time,  he 
is  severely  punished.  A  boy  is  made  to  sit  on 
the  floor  in  an  exceedingly  constrained  poation, 
with  one  leg  turned  up  behind  his  neck.  He  is 
made  to  sit  with  his  feet  resting  on  two  Imeks, 
and  his  head  bent  down  between  both  legs,  with 
luB  hands  twisted  round  each  leg  so  as  painfully 
to  catch  the  ears.  A  boy  is  made  to  hang  for  a 
few  minutes,  with  his  head  downwards,  from  the 
branch  of  a  neighbouring  tree.  A  boy's  hands 
and  feet  are  bound  with  cords ;  to  these  membors 
so  bound  a  rope  is  fastened,  and  the  boy  is  th^ 
hoisted  up  by  means  of  a  pulley  attached  to  the 
beams  or  rafters  of  the  scnool.  The  fingers  of 
both  hands  are  inserted  across  eadi  other,  with  a 
stick  between  and  two  sticks  without,  drawn  cloBS 
together  and  tied.  A  boy  is  made  to  meastiie 
so  many  cubits  on  the  ground,  by  marking  it  aJong 
with  the  tip  of  his  nose.  A  boy  is  constrainea 
to  pull  his  own  ears,  and  if  he  fail  to  ext^id  tihen 
sufficiently  he  is  visited  with  a  severer  chastise- 
ment. The  boy  who  first  comes  to  school  in  the 
morning  receives  one  stroke  of  tiie  cane  on  tbi* 
palm  of  the  hand,  the  next  receives  two  strc^ea : 
and  BO  each  in  succession,  as  he  arrives,  receives 
a  number  of  strokes  equal  to  the  number  of  boys 
that  preceded  him,  the  first  being  the  privil^ed 
administrator  of  them  all.  Four  l^ys  are  itiade  to 
seize  another,  two  holding  the  arms  and  two  ^e 
feet ;  they  then  alternately  swing  him  and  throw 
him  violently  to  the  groniid  Two  boys,  whei| 
both  have  given  offence,  are  made  to  kDoek  thetf 
heads  several  times  sgdnst  each  other.  Again, 
two  boyi  are  tnade  to  seise  another  by  the  eaa% 
and  with  these  organs  well  outstretched  Imi  ii 
made  to  run  aloiig  for  the  alnusem^t  of  ttie 
bystanders ;  which  latter  dause  reminds  us  el  tte 
old  Roman  poet^s  line — *  Oayi^  tttli^pufictUBi  ^tn 
missuit  utile  dulei.'     Nettles  dipped  in  wati!r 
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an  a^pliad  to  the  bod j,  ir hieh  becomes  irritated 
and  swollen ;  tbe  pain  is  excruciating,  and  often 
ksts  a  whole  day ;  bat  however  great  the  itching 
and  the  paiHf  the  sufferer  »  not  allowed  to  mb  or 
touch  the  akin  for  relief,  under  the  dread  of  a 
flageflation  in  additicm.  This  seems  bad  enough  ; 
but  here  is  something  worse :  The  boj  is  tied  up 
in  a  sack  along  with  some  nettles,  or  a  cat  or 
some  other  noisome  creature,  and  then  rolled 
along  the  ground. 

PATSO  or  Patsau,  of  particoloured  silk,  is  < 
wosn  hf  the  Barma  court  and  the  wealthy 
Banaana  of  the  eapital.  In  Akyab  it  is  worn 
there  by  the  Mug  race.  The  Patso  of  Burma, 
howeTer,  is  the  doth  worn  by  all  classes.  A 
pieoe  eosts  up  to  24  rupees. 

PATTA,  also  Pat  or  Pattr.  Hind.  Any 
IttL  A  lease  of  land,  a  deed  of  lease,  a  title 
or  anpointment  to  office;  a  belt  as  an  office 
badge. 

PATT ADARI,  a  lease  of  hind.  In  India,  under 
Briosh  role,  are  three  land  tenures,  oue  known  as 
the  Zamiodari,  or  permanent  settlement,  made  in 
179(3  by  Lord  Comwallis,  of  Bengal  proper,  and 
sinoe  then  extended  to  Behar  and  Orissa.  In  this 
the  laada  are  divided  amongst  landlords,  who  pay 
a  quit-rent  to  Government,  which  in  Bengal  mis 
been  definitely  settled.  Something  similar  has 
been  proposed  for  Oudh,  as  the  TalukdarL  (2) 
The  Kyotirari  tenure  in  Madras,  favoured  by  Sir 
nomas  Mnnro,  under  which  the  cultivators  are  the 
co-owneia  of  the  soil,  and  ]^av  direct  to  Govern- 
ment.  A  modification  of  this  has  been  introduced 
into  Bombav.  (3)  The  Pattadari  tenure  was 
carried  oat  by  Mr.  R.  Martins  Bird  in  the  K.W. 
Provinces,  and  it  has  since  been  extended  to  the 
PanjabL  In  this«  Grovemment  deals  direct  with 
village  communities,  who  are  jointly  responsible 
for  we  assessment. 

In  Bombay  and  Madras,  Groyernment  transacts 
its  revenue  business  chiefly  direct  with  the  cul- 
tivating ryot,  who  is  regarded  as  the  feuar  or 
ttopiirtor,  paying  a  feu-duty,  and  so  long  as  that 
IB  paid  he  cannot  be  dispossessed.  Neither  in 
Beaabay  nor  Madras  is  there  any  middleman.  In 
Bengal,  however,  the  British  took  up  the 
Zamindar  system,  who,  imder  Muhammadan  rule, 
had  been  partly  a  rent-ooUector  and  partly  a 
kwied  pro^ietor,  and  elected  him  to  be  owner,  to 
Ike  exefosion,  in  many  eases,  of  the  rights  of  the 
odtivatDn.  Subsequently  the  Government,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  real  owner,  elected  the  tenant 
or  tiie  village  community.  In  Bengal  and  Oudii, 
the  land-tax  is  still  levied  on  estates ;  in  Northern 
Infia,  on  vilhiges  and  proprietary  holdi^ ;  but 
in  Madras,  on  individual  fields.  In  £>mbay, 
luiwever,  the  taxes  levied  on  the  blocks  of  10  or 
12  acres  accords  to  the  convenience  of  the 
oeeupiera,  and  thev  are  tenants  for  30  ^ears.  In 
espper-|date  gtanta  dug  from  the  rums  of  the 
— rimt  Ujj«n  (presented  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Saeiety),  the  prince's  patents  (Patta)  conferring 
tfifis  are  addressed  to  the  Patta-cila  and  ryots. 
ObliHiol  Ted  nerer  heard  an  etymology  of  the 
Bonux  word,  but  ifliagined  it  to  be  from  Patta, 
gtait  ^  pattent,  and  Oila,  which  means  a  nail  or 
flftarp  intrttu>ent,^metiyhorically,  that  which 
%mi  er  vailes  these  patents;  all,  however, 
hcviBg  Pirti,  or  ahief,  as  the  bans;  — 7bd*# 
Afjdidkan,  i.  MO ;  TVaas.  AMaHc  Society. 

PATTA-ISTJU  is  the  first  hmfol  wile  of  a 


king.  Pattapu  bharya,  TsL,,  the  erowned  wife 
of  a  Hindu  ruler. 

PATTAL.  Hind.  Plates  made  of  leaves  by  the 
Dosali  caste. 

PATTAM.  Tam.  a  gold  frontlet  ornament 
worn  by  Hindu  women. 

PATTANA,  Pattan,  Patna,  Pat*tain.  Saksk. 
A  word  of  Sanskrit  origin.  Any  town  or  city.  It 
is  found  in  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Britidi 
India,  as  in  Masulipatam,  GhinipataU  (Madras), 
or  simply  Patna,  Seringapatam.  Pattan,  tbe 
Pattana  or  Paithana  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  oa^^tal  of  Salivahana. 
Pattan,  in  Gujerat,  is  the  ancient  BaDiara  capital. 
Somanatba  and  Anhilwara  were  known  as  Pattan. 
Pattan-Somnath  is  29  miles  N.W.  of  Diu,  hi  lat. 
20''  68'  N.,  and  long.  70^  85'  E. 

PATTANG.  Hind.  A  paper  kite.  Pattang-bari, 
flying  kites.    Pattang  sas,  a  kite  maker. 

PATTI,  the  Swastika  of  the  Buddhists,  and 
the  monogram  of  Yisbnu  and  Siva. 

PATTU .  Hind.  A  white  woollen  cloth ;  a 
blanket  or  wrapper  made  of  Pattu,  a  breadth  of 
woollen  cloth  sewn  together.  Puttu,  a  thick 
woollen  blanket  woven  on  the  Spiti  Hills.  A 
coarse,  thick  fabric  made  of  the  refuse  wool  and 
long  hair  from  the  shawl  goat.  It  is  sold  in 
pieces  of  10  inches  in  width  and  about  21  feet  in 
length  at  2  rupees  8  annas  or  8  rupees  a-piece, 
according  to  the  qualitv. 

Pattu  abshar,  striped  woollen  cloth. 

Pattu  chet,  woollen  doth  stamped  with  a 
pattern. 

Pattu-Dahaang,  cloth  made  at  Dahzang,  near 
Ghaani. 

Pattu-foduk,  a  Ladakh  woollen  fabric. 

Pattu  Ramnagri,  the  Pattu  fabric  made  at 
RanmiMir. 

PAlTUAH,  a  name  of  the  Juanga  race.    See 

PA^Y  and  Pajel  are  riiort  and  pmnted- 
headed  ohanks;  and  the  Wallampory  are  the 
right-hand  chanks.  Bertolaoci  mentions,  ils  a 
peculiarity  observed  by  tbe  Ceylon  fishermen,  that 
all  shells  found  to  the  northward  of  a  line  drawn 
from  a  point  about  midway  from  Manaar  to  the 
opposite  coast  of  India,  are  of  the  kind  called 
Patty,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  short  flat  head  ; 
and  all  those  found  to  the  southward  of  that  line 
sre  of  the  kind  called  Pajel,  and  are  known  from 
having  a  longer  and  more  pointed  head  than  the 
former.  The  Wallampory  or  right-hand  chankil 
are  found  of  both  kinds. 

PATWA.  HiKD.  A  braider,  a  maker  of  fringe 
and  tape. 

PAtWA  or  Patahra  manufacture  and  sell 
ornaments  made  of  rino  and  tin  and  other  inferior 
metals,  worn  by  men  and  women,  but  chiefly  by 
the  latter.  They  also  make  trinkets  of  silk  and 
silk  cloth,  edged  with  gold. 

The  Patwa  knit  silken  cords;  and  in  Behar, 
where  silk  is  produced,  many  families  are  em- 
ployed in  weaving  silk  cloth,  or  silk  and  cotton 
mixed,  or  cotton  luone. 

PATWA.  HiKD.  String  and  rope  made  from  the 
fibre  of  Bauhinia  racenooea. 

PATWA.  Hind.  The  red  juicy  calyx  of 
Hibiscus  subdariffa  used  for  making  jelly,  etc. 

PATWARI.  HiKD.  In  HindustMn,  a  viHagd 
aooountant,  responsible  for  keeping  the  accounts 
of  the  village,  noticing  ehaages  m  &e  list -of  pro^ 
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SetotB,  and  acooanting  between  the  headman  or 
mberdar  and  the  proprietora  for  the  share  of 
revenue  paid   by   each.    In    the    Dekhan    and 
Southern  India,  the    viUa^e  accountant  is  the 
Kulkami  and  Kamam,  and  in  Gnjerat  the  TallatL 
PAUCHONTEE,    or    Indian    gatta    tree,    is 
oonunon  in  the  densely-crowded  tracts  of  Coorg, 
abounding  at   the   foot  of  the  ghats  N.E.  of 
Trerandrum,  the  eastern  part  of  Wjnad,  Ani- 
maUay  mountains,  and  Cochin  territories,  from 
S""  SO'  to  10''  SO'  N.,  and  at  an  elevation  of  2500 
to  3000  feet  above  the  sea.    The  tiee  abounds  in 
the  Cochin  Sircar  territory,  and  on  the  cardamom 
table-lands  of  TraTancore,  and  at  the  Pool  on 
the  smnmit  of  the  ghats  above  Chocuraputtee.    It 
appears  to  be  common  in  all  the  forest  tracts  at  all 
within  the  influence  of  the  S.W.  rains.     It  attains 
a  height  of  80  to  100  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  2  to 
4  feet,  and  it  rises  up  to  a  great  height  without 
giving  off  any  branches.    It  is  the  Pauley  tree  of 
WynMl,  and  the  Pauchontee  of  Cochin.    It  is  the 
Isonandra  acuminata  of  Lindley,  and  the  Bassia 
elliptica  of  Dalzell.    It  yields  a  oulky  juice,  which 
concretes,  and  is  brittle  at  an  ordinary  temperature. 
It  softens  by  the  heat  of  the  hand  and  mouth,  and 
may  be  moulded  between  the  fingers.    It  readily 
melts  by  the  appliation  of  heat,  and  becomes 
very  sticky.    Hus  stickiness  is  gradually  destroyed 
by  contact  with  water.    It  forms  a  paste  with 
coal-tar,  naphtha,  and  oil  of  turpentine.    It  has 
excellent  insulating  powers,  and  may  be  used 
successfully  for  coating  the  wires  of  telegraphs. 
It  is  probable  that  several  thousands  of  these 
trees  fall  annually  under  the  axe  of  the  wood- 
cutter, as  the  Government  forests  in  Wynad  give 
way  to  the  extension  of  coffee-planting,  and  the 
private  forests  in  Malabar  to  raggi  cultivation. 
In  1855,  General  CuUen  forwarded  a  drawing  and 
description  of  it.    The  wood  of  the  Pauchontee 
tree  is  in  gravity  not  less  than  55  lbs.  the  cubic 
foot ;  and  a  bar  of  one  inch  square,  with  18  inches 
dear  of  the  supports  at  each  end,  broke  with  a 
lon^f  fibrous  fracture,  after  a  weight  of  440  lbs. 
had  been  imposed,  though  not  till  this  weight  had 
for  some  minutes  been  suspended  from  the  bar. 
This  tenacity  is  as  high  if  not  higher  than  that  of 
teak,     A  tree  when  tapped,  two  taps  at  every 
three  feet  from  the  base  to  sixty  feet  high,  or  40 
taps  in  all,  yielded  in  twelve  hours  about  eight 
pints  or  pounds  of  the  sap.    The  exudation  from 
the  trunk  has  some  resemblance  to  the  gutta-percha 
of  commerce.    According  to  General  Cullen,  in  5 
or  6  hours  upwards  of  1^  lbs.  was  collected  from 
4  or  5  incisions  in  one  tree. — Balfour's  Report  of 
the  Madras  Museum  of  1856. 

PAULOWNIA  IMPERIALTS.  Tung,  Peh- 
tung.  Chin.  A  tree  of  China  and  Japan,  furnish- 
ing an  excellent  timber,  much  prized  for  musical 
instruments.  The  large  cordate  leaves  are  used  as 
a  wash  for  sores,  and  to  strengthen  the  hair  when 
turning  grey.  Bark  vermifuge  and  diuretic. — 
Smith, 

PAUMBEN,  a  small  mercantile  town  on  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Bamisseram,  in  lat. 
9°  87'  N.,  long.  77°  17'  E.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  serpentine  character  (Pamu,  Tam.,  a 
snake)  of  the  Paumben  channel,  which  separates 
the  idand  from  the  mainland.  The  population 
are  chiefly  Labbai  Mnhammadans.  The  Paumben 
channel  is  between  the  islands  of  Bamisseram  and 
Manaar.    These  two  almost  connect  Ceylon  and 


the  continent,  and  form  what  is  known  as  Adam's 
Brid^  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  The 
Britidi  Government  since  1828  have  been  deepen- 
ing the  channel  to  thirteen  feet  of  water,  so  as  to 
render  the  rounding  of  Ceylon  unnecessary. 

PAUNDBAKA,  an  opponent  of  Krishna  at 
Benares.  Krishna  is  said  to  have  defeated  and 
killed  him,  and  burned  Benares. 

PAUBAYA,  descendants  of  Puru  of  the 
Lunar  race. — Dowson, 

PAUSSIDiE,  a  family  of  insects,  compiiaing 
the  genera  Cerapterus,  Swed,;  Pleuroptema, 
West.  Mr.  Westwood  mentions  sixty-two  Imown 
species,  a  great  portion  of  which  belong  to  the 
East  Indies. 

PAVANA,  the  Hindu  god  of  the  winds.  He 
is  by  some  represented  sitting  on  a  deer,  holding 
Iq  lus  hand  a  hook  for  gui<ung  the  eLephani— 
Cole:s  Myth,  Hind.  p.  111. 

PAYANANTI,  a  Jaina  who  Uved  at  Sanaka- 
puram.  Under  the  patronage  of  a  king,  he  com- 
menced the  Nannul,  the  most  celebrated  Tamil 
grammar,  but  died  after  completing  the  first  two 
parts. 

PAVETTA  INDICA. 
Pavetta  alba,  Vahl. 


Linn. 
Izora    pavetta,    iZoxft., 

Rkeede. 
Pavatti  marun,  .    .  Tam. 
Papatta  chetttt,  .    ,  Tel 
Nane  papata,      .    .    „ 
Papatn,  Telia  papata,  „ 


Ixont  pankmlftta,  Lamt. 

Kolnifa  ohnra, .  .  Bing. 
Kakra,  ....  Hind. 
MaUamothi,  .  Maliau 
Pappana, .  .  .  Sansk. 
PaTetta,  .    .    .      Singh. 

An  ornamental  shrub,  4  or  5  feet  high,  with 
white  flowers,  timber  very  small.  The  barriea  are 
not  very  palatable.  In  Ceylon,  very  abundant 
up  to  an  elevation  of  8000  feet,  fi  var.  Ambap- 
mowa  district,  y  var.  Common  at  an  elevation 
of  3000  to  4000  feet ;  a  third  var.  occurs  at 
Batticaloa.  P.  tomentosa,  found  at  Taroy,  has 
flowers  resembling  a  white  ixora.  P.  breviflora, 
D.C.^  occurs  on  the  Neilgherries.  —  M.EJ,R.; 
Ainslie;  Thw.  2kyl.;  Mason. 

PAVIA  INDICA.  Wall.   Indian  hoise-chesnnl. 
Gagu,  gagai-gugai,  Chkn.    Hane,  Hanudan,    .  FakJ- 
Pa    .    .    .  of  ^AKAWAB.    Kanor  knor,  Kanar,    „ 
Oan,  Goah,  Joah,  KuLU.    Tonjaga,     .    .     PosBTC. 
Baiiakhor,Ban-khor,PANJ.    Jaas  makkaddam,     „ 
Ban-akhrot,    .    .    •    „ 

This  fine  picturesque  tree  yields  a  gratefnl 
shade.  It  grows  in  most  of  the  higher  lulls,  Gib 
and  Trans  Indus,  at  from  4000  to  9000  feet,  n 
found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Bampor  and 
Sungnam,  at  Kulu  at  an  elevation  of  5000  to 
8000  feet,  on  the  mountains  at  elevations  of  from 
8000  to  10,000  feet,  in  Kamaon,  Garhwal,  and 
Sirmore,  also  near  the  sources  of  the  GangeB 
and  in  Kanawar,  and  attains  girths  up  to  10  and 
15  feet.  The  wood  is  light-coloured  and  eaolj 
worked,  but  is  not  much  valued,  being  used  for 
ordinary  building  purposes,  packing-cases,  water- 
troughs,  tea-boxes,  and  rough  pattern-making. 
Some  of  the  Tibetan  drinkmg-cuns  are  made 
from  it  The  root,  called  Janz-mukaddam  baa- 
khor,  is  used  for  horses  in  coUc,  and  is  recom- 
mended as  an  external  applieation  in  rheumatiBm, 
The  seeds  contain  mucn  fecula,  and  are  eaUO 
by  the  hill  people  in  times  of  scarcity,  bat 
require  long  maceration  in  water  first,  as  ihtj 
are  very  acrid.  Grows  to  a  very  great  sixe  and 
strength;  wood8oftandstrong,of a whitecokWi 
vein^,  fine  grained;  polislMS  wdl;  used  m 
building  and  cabinet-making  purposes. — Rcyl^ 
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PAVONIA  ODORATA. 


J'AYUNG. 


m  p.    1S5 ;   Pdvell ;  Balfour^  p.  185 ;  Commr, 
JmiUmdur  Division  ;  Dr.  Stewart ;  Cleghom's  Panj, 

PAVONIA  ODORATA.     Willd. 
P.  ndoides,  JTom,  D,C,      \  HibiMiii  ehiilbendft,  JRoah, 
HibiMos  odoratiu,  Bosxh, 


BaOA,  .    .    . 
Pemnntie  pit, 
Em  kati. 


Saxbk. 
.   Tax. 

.    Tel. 


Mntopohgnm,  • 
Chiih  benda,  .  • 
Muiiava-pulagam, 


.  Tbl. 

•  >» 

•  >> 


It  has  a  most  delightful  Bmelling  flower,  and 
M  oDe  of  those  with  which  the  arrows  of  Kama, 
the  god  of  lore,  are  said  to  be  tipped.  P.  rosea, 
WalL^  is  of  Buxxna. — Ains,  Mat  Med. ;  Moor^ 
Pantheon, 

PAVONIA  ZEYLANICA.     Cav. 
HifaiMUs  Zeylaniciii,  lAnn, 
Stramiiti, ....  Tax.  i  Tsiniia  mittapolgcim,    Tel. 

Grows  in  Southern  Tndia,  and  is  used  in  infusion 
in  ferns. 

PAVONINE,  or  pea-fow],  a  sub-familj  of  the 
Phssianids,  includes — 

Fkio  cristaiiu,  L, 

P.  Japoffwnwia^  BemttU, 

P.  matiea^  lAmn. 

Near  these  are— 
PelTplectron  Tibetannm, 


P.  bicalcaratam,  L. 
P.  NapoleoiUB,  Maatena. 
P.  chaloimu,  Temm, 
ArgusaniiB   giganteus, 
Temm, 


PsYO  cristatns,  Xtini.,  Pea-fowl. 


Tboik,Taoa»  .  Arak,  Or. 
Ifab-ja,    ....  Bhot. 

Faon, Fb. 

VUm, Gkr. 

MoJo;  Jfor,  .    •    .  Hind. 


PaTon,  Pavone,  .  It.,  Sp. 
Mong-yuog,     .    .    .  Lep. 

Paron, ,, 

Myloo,  Mail,  .    .    .  Tax. 
Nunili, Tel. 


The  head  is  sormounted  bj  an  aigrette  of  24 
opricht  feathers.  In  the  male  the  tail-coverts 
ooosHt  of  feathers  with  loose  barbs  and  of  unequal 
(ise,  the  upper  one  shortest,  each  terminated  by 
numeraQS  ejes  or  circlets  of  a  metallic  iridescent 
brillisDcy ;  these  the  bird  has  the  power  of  erect- 
ing into  a  circle  or  wheel,  which  presents,  when 
the  son  shines  on  it,  an  object  of  dazzling  splendour. 
The  female  has  the  aigrette,  but  has  not  the 
splendid  ornament  with  which  the  male  is  gifted ; 
her  eolours  generally  are  sombre.  This  species  is 
spread  over  India ;  it  is  readily  domesticated,  and 
many  Hindu  temples  have  considerable  flocks  of 
them.  The  bird,  as  domesticated  in  Europe,  is 
JdenUcal  with  the  wild  bird  of  India.  Colonel 
WilliaiDSon,  in  his  account  of  peacock-shooting, 
stales  tbat  he  had  seen  about  the  passes  in  the 
Jnogletsffai  district  surprisiDg  quantities  of  wild 
pea-fowla.  Whole  woods  were  covered  with  their 
beantiful  plumage,  to  which  tiie  rising  sun  im- 
parted additional  brilliancy.  He  says  there  could 
not  be  leas  than  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  pea- 
fowls, of  various  sizes,  within  sight  of  the  spot 
where  he  stood  for  near  an  hour. 

Favo  Japonensis,  Aldrov,^  P.  Javanicns,  Hors- 
JieltL  Prevailing  tints,  blue  and  green,  vary- 
11^^  intensity,  and  mutually  changing  into  each 
other,  aocordUng  as  the  light  falls  more  or  less 
directly  upon  them.  In  size  and  proportions  the 
two  ^wciea  are  nearly  similar,  but  the  crest  of  P. 
JavaiiicDS  is  twice  as  long  as  that  of  P.  cristatus, 
and  the  feathers  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
regnlarlj  barbed  from  the  base  upwaras  in  the 
adult  bud,  and  of  equal  breadth  throughout. 
Head  and  crest  interchangeably  blue  and  green. 

The  Javan  pea-fowl  is  a  splendid  bird.    It 

replaces    the   common   pea-fowl   in   the  Malay 

PcBiDsnla  and  Java,  and  is  readily  distinguished 

by  its  different  colouring  and  pecuuar  crest. 

Pavo  mvticaBy  XtJin.,  r.  Assamicus,  McClelland ^ 


is  found  in  all  the  countries  from  Assam  through 
Burma  to  Malacca,  and  the  islands.  It  has  spurs ; 
its  crest  is  composed  of  about  ten  or  more  slender 
barbed  feathers.  It  has  more  green  and  gold  and 
lef  8  blue  Id  its  plumage  than  P.  cristatus. 

The  black-shouldered  pea-fowl,  Pavonigripennis, 
is  commonly  called  the  Japan  peacock,  but  is  not 
found  in  Japan.  It  occurs  wild  in  Cochin-China. 
— Eng.  Cyc;  Jerdon^  Birds  of  India,  See 
Peacock. 

PAWA  or  Padraona,  an  ancient  city  on  the 
Gandak  river,  between  Kapilavasta  and  Easi- 
nagara.  In  the  Geylonese  chronicles  the  town  of 
Pawa  is  mentioned  as  the  last  halting-place  of 
Buddha  before  reaching  Kasinagara,  where  he 
died  beneath  a  sal  tree. — Cunningham^  Ancient 
Geog,  of  India,  p.  484. 

PAWAN.  Hind.  The  wind.  Pawan-ka-put, 
lit.  Son  of  the  wind.  The  general  of  the  monkey 
army  that  Rama  took  with  him  in  his  expedition 
against  Ceylon. 

PAWAN  BANS,  the  name  by  which  the 
Bhuiya  to  the  south  of  Singbbum  designate  them- 
selves. 

PAWANG.  The  Rev.  P.  Favre,  apostolic  mis- 
sionary of  Malacca,  mentions  that  the  Pawane  are 
priests,  teachers,  physicians,  and  sorcerers.  Many 
members  of  their  own  nation  do  not  believe  that  the 
Pawang  have  any  supernatural  powers  as  sorcerera 
or  as  priests.  Amongst  the  Malays  their  skill  is 
much  in  honour,  and  their  persons  objects  both 
of  veneration  and  of  fear.  The  MiUays  have  a 
firm  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  siipplicajjons  of 
the  Pawang,  and  an  extraordinary  oread  of  their 
supposed  supernatural  power.  Malays  imagine 
that  they  are  endowed  wiih  the  power  of  curing 
every  kind  of  sickness,  and  of  killing  an  enemy 
however  distant  be  may  be,  by  the  force  of  spells ; 
and  with  the  gift  of  discovering  mines  and  hidden 
treasures.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  Malay  men 
and  women,  at  the  sight  of  a  Binua  Pawang, 
throw  themselves  on  the  ground  before  him. — 
Joum,  Ind,  Arek,^  Feb.  1849,  p.  116. 

PAWARUJA,  a  clase  of  dancers  at  pubUc 
festivals.  They  are  found  in  the  districts  east  of 
Oudh. — Sherring^s  Hindus. 

PAXITIRTHA.  Taranatha,  in  his  history  of 
Indian  Buddhism,  mentions  Paxitirtha  in  Tibetan 
as  a  Buddhist  temple,  or,  in  the  Tibetan  corre- 
sponding name,  Birid  convent.  It  is  now  called 
the  Tirukkaz  Hukkunram,  and  is  36  miles  S.  of 
Madras ;  and  the  kites  at  it  are  fed  at  noon.  The 
temple  is  now  devoted  to  Siva,  but  the  inscrip- 
tions show  that  it  was  once  a  Jain  temple. 

PAXIUBA,  a  palm  of  the  Rio  Negro,  is  the 
Iriartea  ezorrhiza. 

PAYAKARI.  Karn.,  Tel.  A  temporary 
cultivator. 

PAYANELIA  MULTIJUGA.  DC.  A  timber 
tree  of  the  Andamans. 

PAYASA,  in  Brahmanism,  sacred  food,  consist- 
ing of  rice  and  milk.  It  is  prepared  at  Brahmanical 
sacrifices.  Payasa-homa,  a  Hindu  sacrifice  with 
ghi  and  fire,  also  with  rice  and  mUk,  but  products 
of  the  cow  are  mixed  with  them. 

PAYUNG  in  Malay  and  Javanese,  and  Song- 
song  m  Javanese  only,  an  umbrella.  Among  the 
civilised  nations  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  this 
is  the  universal  badge  of  rank,  from  the  prince  to 
the  humblest  office-bearer,  and  stands  instead  of 
the  crowns,  coronets,  stars,  and  ribbons  of  the 
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PA-ZEND. 

A^tionA  of  Kvrope,  The  quality  of  the  part^  is 
exiHreesed  by  its  sise,  colour,  or  material. — Cratr- 
furd's  Diet.  p.  880. 

PA-ZEND.  The  book  oontaiiiiDg  the  religious 
code  of  the  present  Parsees  is  called  the  Vendidad. 
It  has  uudex^^ODe  three  various  processes  of  com- 
poeitioa,  of  Uie  Ayesta,  Zend,  and  Pa- send.  The 
Avesta  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  is  the  ground- 
work of  th^  present  Vendidad, .  though  all  of  it 
almost  is  post-Zertushtriau.  In  the  course  of 
time,  several  explanations  and  interpretations  of 
the  laws  were  made,  which  acquired  as  much  force 
as  the  original,  and  were  incorporated  with  it. 
This  is  the  Zend,  and  the  incorporation  of  further 
explanations  was  styled  the  Pa-zend.  Avesta 
means  direct  higher  knowledge,  divine  regulation. 
Zend  means  the  explanation  of  this,  and  Pa-zend 
the  supplement  to  Uie  Zend,  or  further  explanation 
of  the  Zend  doctrine.  All  the  three  steps  exist 
in  the  present  Zend  Avesta,  or  more  properly 
Avesta  Zend. — Bunseru 

P£,  in  the  weights  of  Burma,  is  the  l-20th  part 
of  a  kyat  or  tikal. 

PE.     Tam.     Wild,  uncultivated ;  a  devil. 

PEA,  Pisum  arvense,  P.  sativum. 

Tung-siftn-tan,  . 
Wan-tau,  .     ,    . 

Poifl,     . 

BrbfleB,  . 

Battana,  .  .  . 
Bisi,  Piaelli,  .  . 
Wan,    .... 


Chin. 
»» 

DUT. 

.Fa. 
Ger. 
Hind. 
.  It. 
Jap. 


Kachang, .  .  .  Malay. 
Kirseneh,      .     .     .   Pkrs. 

Gk>roch Aus. 

Harenso,  .  .  .  Bansk. 
Pesoles,  Guisantea,  .  Sf. 
Pattani,  ....  Tam. 
Gundu  sanighelu,  .  Tel. 
Burtshak.     .    .    .  Turk. 


The^ea  is  grown  as  a  vegetable  throughout  all 
the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  wherever 
Europeans  reside.  It  is  a  well*kuown  leguminous 
plant,  of  which  two  species  are  commonly  distin- 
guished in  Britain, — the  grey  field-pea,  and  the 
white  or  yellow  pea.  Of  these  two  species  there 
are  many  varieties.  The  large  white,  green,  and 
brown  are  the  common  pea  in  the  Dekhan ;  the 
latter  sort  are  boiled,  and  eaten  often  in  the  shelL 
Peas  may  be  sown  there  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  continued  at  pleasure  until  February.  In  sow- 
ing, they  should  not  be  too  thin,  or  placed  deeper  in 
di^  than  two  inches,  and  a  space  of  three  feet 
between  the  rows ;  the  first  crop  in  double  rows, 
with  a  space  of  a  foot  between.  When  they  are 
ready  to  climb,  earth  up  both  sides  well,  leaving 
room  for  the  water  to  run  iu  the  middle.  Then 
place  good  strong  sticks  in  the  centre  of  the  rows, 
and  on  the  outer  side  of  each  lay  good  old  manure, 
after  which  little  trouble  is  required.  Keeping 
them  free  from  weeds  is  of  course  essential ;  and 
to  preserve  the  seed,  take  care  and  remove  any 
of  the  plants  that  appear  of  a  different  kind  when 
in  blossom ;  also  draw  out  all  the  thin  and  bad- 
looking  plants,  to  prevent  the  pollen  impregnating 
the  good,  and  if  this  seed  be  the  produce  of  the 
rain-crop,  if  sown  again  in  the  cold  weather  they 
will  be  much  finer  and  last  longer  than  the  seeds 
of  the  former  season.  For  late  crops,  put  down 
in  single  rows,  and  in  lines  from  east  to  west; 
this  enables  the  sun  to  act  upon  the  whole,  and 
tends  to  prevent  mildew  from  damp  on  the  stalks. 
In  growing  crops  that  you  do  not  intend  to  stick, 
it  is  advisable  to  put  brushwood  on  one  side  for 
them  to  creep  over,  and  prevent  much  loss  in  seed 
itOBst.  damp  and  otherwise.  The  kinds  that  grow 
best  at  Madraff  are  the]  Bangalore  and  Gape  seed, 
sown  in  drills  after  the^heavy  rains  are  over.     The 


PEACH. 

best  manure  for  this  vegetable  is  street  Bweepiogs 
and  wood  ashes. 

The  country  pea  of  British  India  is  sown  after 
the  rains  in  drills,  and  varies  in  price  aocording  te 
the  quality ;  when  green  they  are  tolerable  aa  a 
vegetable,  but  are  best  in  soup.  •  Procurable  in 
December  and  January. 

The  Japan  pea  has  been  introduoed  into  the 
United  States,  and  returns  300  and  800  per  centw 

In  chemical  composition  the  P.  sativum  of  India 
has  moisture,  12*65  ;  nitrogenous  matter,  23'50 ; 
starchy  matter,  60*28 ;  fatty  or  oily  matter,  1*61 ; 
and  mineral  constituents,  2*41. 

The  chick-pea,  or  Bengal  gram  of  India,  is  the 
Cicer  arietinum,  the  pigeon-pea  is  the  Cajanus 
Indicus,  and  the  pea-nut  is  tlie.Arachis  hypogea. 
— Agricultural  Report  for  ld54yrofR  Commissioners 
of  Patents  to  House  of  Assembly ;  FdtUkner ; 
liiddell;  Jaffrey, 

PEACH,  Amygdalus  Persica. 


Ehookh,     .    .    .    Arab. 
T'aa,  Ping-t'an,   .     Ohik. 
Hoh-t'au,  Sien>kwo,     „ 
Peohe,    .    ,    .    .    .    Fb. 
Piirsiche,    ....  Obb. 


Aroo,  Shaft-aia,  .     HiKD. 
AcouMtfe,    ....      It. 
Shaft-alo,  .  Pnas.,  Tuns. 
SLardi,  Knlloo,  Axoo,    „ 
Maloeoton,    .     .     .     Sp. 


The  peach  was  introduced  into  Europe  from 
Persia^  a  country  in  which  the  fruit  is  very  fine, 
and  where  both  the  free  and  cling  stone  varieties 
are  known,  and  called  Kulloo  and  KardL  It  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  oases  of 
i  £g7P^)  i^  consequence  of  its  name,  Burkook,  being 
probably  the  original  of  the  old  Uam  apriooke  and 
praeooda* 

There  are  two  varieties  in  the  Panjab  plains, 
one,  a  round  fruit,  which  is  elongated  to  a  point 
on  one  side ;  this  is  called  Noki  (Nok,  a  point). 
The  other  is  a  flat  fruit,  like  the  Ghineae  peach, 
and  is  called  Tiki;  the  latter  is  much  aaperior 
both  in  juiciness  and  flavour.  At  Kandahar  there 
are  two  sorts,  one  small  and  strong  flavoured, 
called  Babri,  and  one  large  and  lusdoua,  called 
Tirwah. 

At  Kabul  it  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  fourteen 
different  ways,  with  and  without  the  atones,  or 
the  kernel  left,  or  an  almond  substituted.  It  is 
generally  brought  in  this  state  into  N.  India,  under 
the  name  Kboobani;  the  Arabic  name  is  Mieh- 
mish;  in  Bokhara,  where  they  are  particulariy 
fine,  they  are  called  Bakur  klumL  In  the  Hima- 
laya the  fruit  is  called  Zard-sJoo,  Chooloo,  and 
Cbinaroo ;  in  Kanawar  the  fruit  is  dried  on  the 
tops  of  their  houses,  and,  when  pounded,  mixed 
with  their  meal.  It  is  chiefly  cultivated  on  ac- 
count of  the  beautiful  oil  which  is  expressed  from 
the  kernels.  These  may  also  be  found  in  the 
bazars,  under  the  name  of  Badam-kohi,  or  hill- 
almonds.  The  oil  has  a  slight  smell  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  must  resemble  that  from  almonds, 
especially  the  bitter  kind,  or  that  obtained  from 
Prunus  brigantiaca.  They  ripen  wdl  and  are  of 
a  fine  flavour  in  Peshawur ;  also  in  the  north  of 
India,  with  the  well -flavoured  flbtt  peadi  from 
China.  With  care,  it  succeeds  idso  m  the  elevated 
lands  of  Mysore,  Ahmadnaggur,  and  Dowlatabad. 
It  is  found  wild  in  different  parts  of  the  Hima- 
laya, as  about  Mussoori,  at  elevations  of  50OO  and 
6000  feet  In  the  district  of  Bissehor  tiiere  is  a 
distinct  kind,  called  Bhemi  hw  the  natives,  Persica 
saligna,  Boyle,  which,  though  small,  is  juicy  and 
very  sweet. 

m  the  vicinity  id  Shanghai  is  a  fine  and  lai^ 
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niiflty  of  peaob,  which  oomei  into  the  marketo 
tinrt  about  the  middle  of  Aogiut,  and  remaina  in 
ptffectioii  for  about  ten  days.  It  is  grown  in  the 
ineb  orcharda  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
Otj ;  and  it  is  quite  a  usual  tJiiiig  to  see  peaches 
of  tttts  Tarie^  11  inches  in  droumference  and  12 
osaeM  in  weight.  Trees  of  Uie  Shanghai  variety 
111  now  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
sf  London.  In  China,  Yu-t*au  is  the  nectarine ; 
Pbg-t*aa  and  Hoh-t*au  are  names  of  the  flat 
Mch;  and  the  Kin-t'au  is  a  yellow-fruited  peach. 
The  pesch  is  supposed  to  be  a  modified  almond 
mider  eahiTation;  and  though  many  hundred 
Tttieties  haye  been  produced,  the  peach  and  the 
afatoad  are  belierea  by  Professor  Koch  to  be  of 
thi  MM  stock. 

Tke  nectarine  is  found  in  gardens  in  Northern 
India,  where  it  is  called  Sbaft-alu  and  Moondla- 
aroo  (anooth),  though  it  does  not  perfectly  ripen 
iti  fniit,  nor  is  it  known  from  whence  it  was 
islndnMd,  though  probably  from  Kabul  The 
anrieot  is  yery  abundant  around  almost  every 
nUage  in  the  Himalaya,  rendering  it  difficult  to 
anertaia  whether  it  be  eyer  found  wild,  as  the 
tnea  nmain  the  only  restiges  of  deserted  villages. 
-Dra  WalL  Cat, ;  Bayk,  III  Him.  JBoL ;  EiddeU; 
J.  L  SkwarL 

PBiCH  GUM,  T'au  kiau.  Chin.  In  China 
enqilofad  medicinally. 

PEA-FOWL. 
«wv,    .  .    .  Abak,  Gb. 

PteB, FB. 

Ptw,  .  ....  Gkb. 
lUc^iQB,  .  .  .  Hkb. 
Jikfrnn,     ...       „ 
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dikhin, 

Tokei,  ....     SiKGH. 

mmi»    •    •    .    .    •   xav. 

Tkwua-kiishu*  .    .  Tubk. 

Then  are  three  speoies  of  pea-fowl  known  in 
h^  Faro  cristatus,  P.  Japonensis,  and  P. 
BirtieQa,  Ztaa.,  the  former  of  British  India ;  the 
latter  is  from  Assam  to  the  Maky  Peninsula,  Java, 
and  Sonuitra,  and  has  never  been  domesticated  by 
tiM  natives  of  the  Archipelago.  P.  cristatus  and 
P.  mnticas  are  wild  species ;  and  Mr.  Bclater  has 
Mf  named  P.  nigripennis,  but  its  country  is 
aanoim.  Peacocks  are  called  in  Hebrew,  Tukhi- 
JB;  and  the  name  still  used  on  the  coast  of  Malabar 
HTo-gei,  whieh  in  turn  has  been  derived  from  the 
SiBabit  Sikfain,  meaning  crested.  In  many  parts 
of  India  they  live  in  a  semi-domestic  state  in  and 
■boot  the  villages.  The  peacock  is  said  to  have 
be«a  introduced  to  Europe  by  Alexander  the 
Oreai  Pea-fowl  were  so  rare  in  Greece,  that  a 
Bttle  and  female  were  valued  at  Athens  at  a 
^iMMunnd  dradunae,  or  £82,  5s.  lOd.  Samos 
pwibly  was  the  next  place  Uiey  were  known  at, 
vhere  tiiey  were  preserved  about  the  temple  of 
iino,  beag  a  bird  satnred  to  that  goddess.  But 
t^  use  was  afterwards  permitt^  to  mortals, 
^  OeUius,  in  his  Noctes  Alticas  (c.  16),  com- 
mends the  excellency  of  the  Samian  peacocks. 
^Iwy  were,  however,  known  in  Judea  many  years 
Mm  the  days  of  Alexander,  and  are  noticed,  with 
yi^m  1  Kings  x.  22,  3  Chronicles  ix.  21,  the 
*nua  transbted  being  found  in  the  Sanskrit. 

The  peaooek  was  a  favourite  armorial  emblem 
of  the  Rajput  warrior ;  it  is  the  bird  sacred  to 
^hcir  Man  (Kumara),  as  it  was  to  Juno,  his 
Mher,  m  the  west  The  feather  of  the  peacock 
ii  need  to  decorate  the  turban  of  the  Bajput,  as 
that  of  the  warrior  of  the  Crusade,  adopted  from 
the  Hindu  through  the  Saracens.     ^Le  paon  a 


toujours  4M  Vembleme  de  la  noblesse.  Plusiaors 
chevaliers  avaient  leurs  casques  des  plumes  de  eet 
oiaeau,  un  grand  nombre  de  families  nobles  Is 
portaient  dans  leur  blazon  ou  sur  leur  cimier, 
quelques  uns  n*en  portaient  que  la  queue.'  A 
Duncli  of  peacock's  feathers  is  still  the  implement 
of  conjuring,  and  is  carried  by  mendicants  m  India 
who  pretend  to  skill  in  magic;  it  is  especially 
borne  about  by  Jaina  vagrants  The  peacock 
enters  into  the  Hindu  mywology.  Siva,  for  the 
amusement  of  Parvati,  his  bride,  originated  a 
particular  dance,  to  the  musical  accompaniment  of 
the  tabor,  struck  by  his  attendant  Nandi.  His 
sons  were  present, — ^Kartikeya,  mounted  on  his 
peacock,  and  Cranesa  with  the  n.ead  and  trunk  of 
an  elephant.  Siva  is  embellished  with  a  collar  of 
the  hooded  snake  twining  round  his  neek  and 
surmounting  his  head.  The  peacock  is  supposed 
to  be  particularly  delighted  by  the  approach  of 
the  rainy  season ;  and  the  bird  of  J&artikeya, 
mistaking  the  deej)  sound  of  the  drum  for  the 
rolling  of  thunder  indicative  of  a  storm,  screams 
with  delight.  The  peacock  is  considered  the 
natural  enemy  of  snakes ;  and  the  snake  of  Siva, 
alanned  at  the  approach  of  his  mortal  foe,  deserts 
his  place  on  the  neck  of  the  deity,  and  makes  for 
the  first  hiding-place  he  can  find.  This  happens 
to  be  the  tip  of  Ganesa's  elephant  trunk,  his 
entrance  into  which  disturbs  the  bees  that  are 
supposed  to  settle  on  the  temples  of  an  elephant 
The  European  fable  of  the  jacxdaw  borrowing  the 
plumage  of  the  peacock,  has  its  counterpart  in 
Ceylon,  where  the  popular  legend  runs  that  the 
pea-fowl  stole  the  plumage  of  a  bird  called  by  the 
natives  Avitchia.  This  bird  utters  a  cry  resem- 
bling the  word  Matkiangl  which  in  Sinj^ese 
means,  *  I  will  complain.'  This  they  beSeve  is 
addressed  by  the  bird  to  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
imploring  redress  for  its  wrongs.  The  Avitchia  is 
described  as  somewhat  less  than  a  crow,  tJbe 
colours  of  its  plumsffe  being  green  mingled  with 
red.  The  wUa  pea-fowl  of  the  jungles  is  a  goo4 
bird  for  the  table,  and  when  young  is  no  despicable 
food. 

The  throne  of  Shah  Jahan  was  in  the  fonn  of  a 
peacock  with  a  spread  tail,  and  is  famed  in  history 
as  the  Peacock  llirone,  which  Nadir  Shah  carried 
ofif  from  the  sack  of  Dehli.  The  colours  of  the  tail 
were  represented  in  natural  colours  by  sapphires, 
emeralds,  rubies,  and  other  appropriate  gems,  which 
formed  the  chief  ornament  of  a  mass  of  diamonds 
and  precious  stones  that  dazded  every  beholder. 
Tavemier,  a  jeweller  by  profession,  mentions  the 
common  behef  that  it  cost  160,500,000  livres, 
nearly  six  millions  and  a  half  sterling.  But  the 
author  of  the  Kadir  Namah  only  names  two 
millions,  and  Scott  only  one  million  sterling. — 
Elphinstone^  p.  530 ;  Crawfurds  Diet ;  Darwin^ 
Origin  of  Species;  MulUr^s  Lectures^  p.  190; 
7W*  Rajasthan,  I  p.  137 ;  Hind.  Theat.  ii  pp. 
10,  306  ;  Tennant's  Nat.  Hist.  p.  244 ;  Pennant's 
Hindoostan^  i.  211.  See  PavoninsB ;  Sacti ;  Vahan. 

PEAH  SAL,  or  Yegasee,  a  tuuber  of  the 
Northern  Circars. 

PEAR,  Pyrus  communis. 
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The  fruit  of  the  Pyrus  communis,  a  tree  of 
Europe,  China,  and  Kashmir,  and  introduced  into 
India  frqm  China,  in  the  north  of  which  countries 
arc  several  varieties.  But  the  term  near  is  given 
to  several  other  fruits,  as  see  Holy  Garlick  pear, 
Anchovy  pear,  Sand  i>ear,  Prickly  pear. 

PEARL. 

Looloo,  Lulu,  .  .  Arab. 
Yang-ohu,.  .  .  .  Omik. 
Perle,  .  .  Dan.,  Fr.,  It. 
Paarlen,  Parel, .  .  Dux. 
Perlen,  .  .  ...  GsB. 
Maragdos,  Margarites,  Gb. 

Mutti Guj. 

Moti, Hint). 

Kaino-tamma,  .  .  Jap. 
Mar^iarita,  .  .  .  Lat. 
Muti,  Mutya,     .    Malay. 


Mutiyara  lulu,  .  Malay. 
Marwarid,  .  .  .  Pers. 
Porola,  ....  PoBT. 
Shamiflchug,  Perlii,  Rus. 
Maracata,  .  .  .  Savbk. 
Mootoo,  Mutu,  .  Singh. 
Perlaa,  .  .  .  .  .  Sp. 
Jtrcria,    •    •     .     .         oW. 

Muttu, Tam. 

Muiiamu,  ....  Tkl. 
Inji, Turk. 


Pearls  are  found  in  seveml  molluscs  inhabiting 
shallow  seas  and  sandbanks  in  the  old  and  new 
world,  but  the  most  productive  mollusc  is  the 
Meleagrina  margaritifera  or  Avicula  margaritifera, 
the  pearl  oyster ;  and  the  best  known  localities  are 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon  in  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar,  Panama,  the  shores  of  Califor- 
nia, Australia,  Red  Sea,  Arabian  coasts,  the  Aru 
Islands,  Zebu,  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  Mindanao, 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  Torres  Straits,  Gulf  of  Omra, 
and  coasts  of  Japan. 

Friar  Jordanns,  a  quaint  old  missionary  bishop, 
who  was  in  India  in  1330,  says  that  8000  boats 
were  engaged  in  this  fishery  and  that  of  Ceylon, 
and  that  the  quantity  of  pearls  was  astounding  and 
almost  incredible.  The  headquarters  of  the  fishery 
was  then,  and  indeed  from  the  days  of  Ptolemy 
to  the  17th  century  continued  to  be,  at  Chayl  or 
Coil,  literally,  the  temple,  on  the  sandy  promon- 
tory of  Ramnad,  which  sends  off  a  reef  of  rocks 
towards  Ceylon,  known  as  Adam's  Bridge.  And 
Ludovico  di  Varthenm  mentions  having  seen  the 
pearls  fished  for  in  the  sea  near  the  town  of  Chayl, 
in  about  a.d.  1500 ;  and  Barbosa,  who  travelled 
about  the  same  time,  says  that  the  people  of  Chayl 
are  jewellers  who  trade  in  pearls.  This  place  is, 
as  Dr.  Vincent  has  clearly  shoTvn,  the  Koru  of 
Ptolemy,  the  Kolkhi  of  the  author  of  Periplus, 
the  Coli  or  Chayl  of  the  travellers  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  Ramana-Koil  (temple  of  Rama)  of  the 
natives,  the  same  as  the  sacred  promontory  of 
Ramnad  and  isle  of  Ramcswaram,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Indian  pearl  fishery  from  time  immemorial. 

In  Arabic  poetry,  pearls  are  fabled  to  be  drops  of 
vernal  rain  congealed  in  oyster  shells.  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  says  that  in  the  month  of  March  the 
drops  of  Tain>water  which  fall  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea  are  swallowed  by  the  mothers-of-pearl, 
and  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where,  being 
fished  for  and  opened  in  September,  they  are 
found  to  contain  pearls.  The  Hindus  poetically 
describe  them  as  drops  of  dew  falling  into  the 
shells  when  the  molluscs  rise  to  the  surface  of  the 
sea  in  the  month  of  May,  and  becoming,  by  some 
unexplained  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  transformed 
into  pearls.  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  believed  that 
pearlswere  productions  of  dew ;  but  that  observant 
old  Elizabethan  navigator,  Sir  Richard  Hawkins, 
shrewdly  remarked  wat  '  this  must  be  some  old 
philosopher's  conceit,  for  it  cannot  be  made  pro- 
bable how  the  dew  should  come  into  the  oyster.' 

Modem  writers  suggest  various  'catises  for  the 
intrusion  of  the  nucleus  round  which  the  pearl  is 
formed.     ITie  free  border  of  mantle  lining  each 


valve  of  the  shell  dips  downwards  to  meet  a 
similar  edge  on  the  o^osite  side,  thus  forming  a 
double-fringed  veil.  The  tentacles  of  this  fringe 
consist  of  long  and  short  flat  filaments,  whidi  are 
exceedingly  sensitive,  so  that  even  the  approadi 
of  a  foreign  substance  makes  them  draw  forwards 
and  shut  out  the  intruder.  They  doubtkas 
prevent  the  pearls  from  dropping  out  of  the  sheU, 
and  preserve  the  fish  from  the  host  of  camiToroiis 
creatures  which  infest  its  place  of  abode ;  and  if 
it  be  true  that  particles  of  sand  form  the  nuclei  of 
pearls,  they  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  these  ever- 
watchful  sentinels  before  Siey  can  intrude  tiiem- 
selves  amongst  the  interstices  of  the  mantle.  The 
food  of  pearl-oysters  consists  of  foraminifera, 
minute  algae,  and  diatoms ;  and  Dr.  Kelaart  has 
suggested  tiiat  the  silicious  internal  skeletons  of 
these  microscopic  diatoms  may  possibly  permeate 
the  coats  of  Uie  mantle,  and  become  nuclei  of 
pearls. 

It  is  suggested  that  pearls  are  produced  when 
the  transparent  envelope  of  the  animal,  called 
the  mantle,  is  wounded  or  irritated.  That  small 
boring  worms  pierce  the  shell  and  penetrate  to 
the  body  of  the  animal.  The  mantle  then  sends 
forth  a  quantity  of  pearly  matter  over  the  wounded 
spot,  and  this  becomes  a  little  knob  or  pearl.  This 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  nearly  aU  the 
shells  in  which  pearls  are  found  are  outwardly 
contorted,  and  that  a  smooth  regular  shell  is  a 
pretty  sure  sign  of  the  absence  of  the  pearl. 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  thread  upon  fine  sflk, 
small  beads  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  fasten  them 
within  shells  of  pearl  oysters  whto  th^y  rise  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  beginning  of 
summer.  The  animals  are  then  restored  to  their 
bed,  where  they  soon  cover  the  beads  with  cal- 
careous matter,  and  thus  convert  them  into  pearla. 
Small  figures  of  Buddha  are  the  stock  sobjects 
introduced,  and  these  are  highly  valued  by  Bnddh- 
ists  in  all  countries.  Small  pearls  which  have 
been  immersed  in  acetous  acids,  and  thus  reduced 
to  their  membranous  constituents,  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  formed  of  concentric  coats  of 
membrane  and  carbonate  of  lime,  thus  resembling 
in  composition  the  mother-of-pearl  with  which 
oyster-shells  are  lined.  Mr.  Robert  Gamer,  F.L.S., 
particularly  examined  those  formed  in  the  mantle 
of  the  Conway  and  Lancashire  salt-water  muasel ; 
and  he  attributes  the  same  origin  to  all  pearis, 
the  oxidation  of  a  minute  species  of  diatoma  caus- 
ing their  formation,  much  in  the  same  way  that 
gaUs  are  formed  in  plants. 

Sections  of  pearls  show  very  fine  concentric 
laminse  surrounding  a  grain  of  sand  or  oth«r 
extraneous  matter.  The  nacreous  lustre  has  been 
attributed  to  the  diffraction  of  light  from  the  oat- 
cropping  edges  of  the  laminse ;  but  Dr.  Carpenter 
says  it  may  result  from  the  minute  plication  of  a 
single  lamina. 

In  whatever  way  produced,  pearls  of  consider- 
able size,  on  account  of  their  oeauty  and  rarity, 
have  been  valued  at  enormous  prices  in  past  agea, 
and  are  still  among  the  choicest  objects  of  the 
jeweller's  art  Their  delicate  and  silvery  lustre 
has  been  as  widely  celebrated  as  the  brilliance 
of  the  diamond.  The  Melesjmna  margaritifera 
furnishes  the  finest  pearls  and  finest  nacre.  When 
secreted  in  the  globular  form,  it  ia  the  pearl ;  on 
the  inner  walls  of  the  shell,  it  is  the  nacre. 

A  pearl,  to  be  pure,  should  be  of  perfect  white- 
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nev,  be  spberioal  or  of  a  regular  pear  shape ;  those 
d  Uae  reflection  are  less  valued,  and  the  yellow 
pearls  still  leas.  Tavernier  was  of  opinion  that 
the  yelbw  colour  was  a  stain  from  the  rotting 
BwUoac 

The  pearl  mollusc  multiplies  by  means  of  what 
is  tedmicaUy  called  spat  or  spawn,  which  is 
thrown  out  in  some  years  in  great  quantities, — 
perhaps  similar  to  the  edible  oyster  of  Britain, 
which  threw  much  spat  in  1849,  and  not 
again  ontU  1860,  and  not  then  up  at  least  to 
1866.  The  spat  floats  in  and  on  the  water, 
and  attaches  itself  to  aDythiog  it  comes  in  contact 
witb,  attaining,  it  is  said,  the  size  of  a  shilling  in 
9BX  months.  In  its  seventh  year  the  pearl  mussel 
attains  its  maturity  as  a  pearl  producer;  pearls 
obtained  from  a  seven-year  mussel  being  of 
doaUe  the  value  of  those  from  one  of  six  years 
of  age.  In  mussels  under  four  years  the  pearls 
are  not  of  any  mercantile  value,  and  after  seven 
Tcan  the  peark  deteriorate;  Those  from  mussels  of 
•boat  four  years  old  have  a  yellow  tinge,  and  the 
flUer  kinds  a  pinky  hue ;  but  pearls  of  a  red  and 
eres  black,  as  also  with  other  colours,  are  like- 
Vila  net  with.  Of  all  the  substances  iised  for 
penonal  decoration,  tiie  pearl  alone  derives 
fiokhiogfrom  art.  The  Bl^;haad  dealers  prefer  the 
nnod  white  pearl.  Those  of  Bombay  esteem 
peark  of  a  yellow  hue  [and  perfect  sphericity. 
Aeeording  to  European  taste,  a  perfect  pearl 
dioQld  be  round  or  drop-shaped,  of  a  pure  white, 
fliightly  transparent^  free  from  specks,  spots,  or 
i>lau8h,  and  poasess  the  peculiar  lustre  charac- 
teiiitic  of  tiie  gem.  In  India  and  China,  the 
bright  yellow  colour  is  preferred.  The  rose-tinted 
pearl  of  Scotland  is  in  large  esteem  amongst 
Fans  ladies.  The  pearls  of  Scotkmd  of  the  best 
kiod  range  in  price  from  £5  to  £M),  but  £100  has 
bwn  paid  for  a  fine  specimen.  Pearls  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Ceylon  realize  from  Bs.  1000 
to  Ks.  1500  a  tohi  of  180  grains. 

A  pair  of  very  fine  black  pearls  was  recently 
«»U  to  a  rich  iron  merchant  in  Paris  for  500,000 
fnoea  The  pink  pearl  ranks  with  the  clear  white 
pttrl  in  value.  Some  specimens  have  been  found 
vith  pQiple,  cream,  and  salmon  colours. 

Pearis  are  designated  in  Europe  by  their 
coloora,  white,  yellow,  or  black ;  or  by  their  size, 
**  teed-pearl  The  best  pearls  are  of  a  clear, 
bright  whiteness,  free  from  spots  or  stains,  with 
^  nrface  naturally  smooth  and  glossy.  Those 
of  a  round  form  are  preferred,  but  the  larger 
pw-ahaped  ones  are  esteemed  for  ear-rings, 
^ced-pearls  are  those  of  the  smallest  size. 

The  dealers  in  Ceylon  recognise  twelve  classes, 
in  none  of  which  is  the  aetuid  weight  taken  into 


y  Called  Ani,  comprising  those  pearls  to  which 
^7  first  applied  the  term  *  unio,*  in  which  all 
the  highest  perfections  of  lustre  and  sphericity  are 
fAtiwl;  2.  Anathari  are  such  as  fail  a  little 
in  one  point,  either  in  lustre  or  sphericity ;  3. 
°>i^idayam,  and  4.  Eayeral,  such  as  fail  in  both ; 
^  ^magu,  or  confusion ;  6.  Vadivu,  beauty ;  7. 
Medangn,  bent  or  *fokled*  pearls;  8.  Kurwal, 
QGoble  pearls ;  9.  Kalippu,  signifying  abundance ; 
1<^  Poeaal,  and  1 1.  KunO,  mis-shapen.  These  find 
f  ready  tale  in  India,  all  kinds  and  shapes  being 


easily  disposed  of  in  India,  where  they  are  some* 
times  made  into  lime  to  chew  with  betle. 

Pearls  are  found  in  the  Unio  marginalis,  Lam,^ 
and  Unio  flavidus,  Benson,  of  the  Bhaiidardah 
lake  near  Berhampore. 

In  the  salt-water  inlets  along  the  entire  seacoast 
of  Sind,  a  thin -shelled  variety  of  the  oyster  occurs; 
on  the  sandbanks,  called  Kenjur,  that  ore  left  dry 
at  low  tides,  but  chiefly  in  the  creeks  near 
Kurachee,  a  seed-pearl  is  found,  selling  at  Rs.  15 
the  tola.  The  seed-pearl  fishery  was  let  by  the 
Amirs  successively  lor  Rs.  650,  Bs.  1300,  and 
Rs.  19,000.  After  1839,  they  let  them  out  for 
Rs.  1100,  Rs.  21,000,  and  Rs.  35,000,  but  the 
contractors  failed. 

The  produce  of  the  fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar  has  varied  greatly  at  long  intervals. 
From  1838  to  1854  there  was  no  fishery  at  all. 
A  similar  interruption  had  been  experienced 
between  1820  and  1828.  The  Dutch  had  no 
fishery  for  27  years,  from  1768  to  1796 ;  and  they 
were  equally  unsuccessful  from  1732  to  1746. 
It  has  now  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  the 
pearl-oyster's  occasional  disappearance  is  perfectly 
natursd.  The  Arabs  of  the  Persian  G ulf ,  according 
to  Colonel  Pelly,  attribute  the  decay  of  the  Sind 
and  Ceylon  fisheries  to  the  mixture  of  mud  and 
earthy  substance  with  the  sand  of  the  beds. 

In  the  Persian  Gulf  the  pearl  banks  extend 
300  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  best  beds  are 
level  and  of  white  sand,  overlying  the  qoral  in 
clear  water ;  and  any  mixture  of  mud  or  earthy 
substance  with  the  sand  is  considered  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  pearl  mollusc.  These  banks  are  from 
3  to  6  miles  off  shore,  in  6  to  7  fathoms  water. 
400  boats  of  all  sizes  are  anniudly  employed, 
carrying  crews  of  from  13  to  25  persons,  half  of 
them  divers.  The  yearly  produce  was  estimated 
at  40,000  tomans,  each  toman  18  piastres  Rumi« 
— the  masters  drawing  three  shares,  divers  two 
shares,  and  assistants  one  share.  Some  of  the 
Arab  colonies  on  the  Persian  littoral  retain  a  right 
to  fish  on  the  banks,  which  are  appanages  of  the 
parent  Arabian  tribe. 

In  the  Persian  Gulf  there  is  both  a  spring  and 
a  simimer  fishery,  and  as  many  as  5000  hoats  will 
assemble  from  Bahrein  and  the  islands,  and  con- 
tinue fishing  from  April  to  September.  The 
total  amount  derived  in  the  pearl  fisheries  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  has  been  estimated  at  £400,000, 
employing  about  30,000  pmons.  During  a  recent 
year,  30  (Uvers  engaged  in  the  pearl  fishery  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  lost  their  lives,  most  of  them 
being  victims  of  sea  monsters.    The  value  of  the 

S earls  taken  in  1879  in  the  Persian  Gulf  was  set 
own  at  about  £300,000.  There  were  7,000,000 
fished,  and  it  was  believed  that  but  for  the  frequent 
interruption  by  weather,  2,000,000  more  might 
have  been  lifted. 

Off  the  coast  of  Ceylon  the  fishing  season  is 
inaugurated  by  numerous  ceremonies,  and  the 
fleet,  sometimes  of  150  boats,  then  puts  to  sea. 
Each  boat  has  a  stage  at  its  side,  and  is  manned 
by  ten  rowers,  ten  divers,  a  steersman,  and  a  shark 
clumuer  (PiUal  karras).  The  men  go  down  five  at 
a  time,  each  expediting  his  descent  by  means  of  u 
stone  20  to  25  lbs.  in  weight,  and,  holding  their 
nostrils,  gather  into  a  net  or  basket  about  100 


jB^Bcriminately  used  to  adorn  the  roughly  made  shells  in  the  minute  or  so  which  they  remain 
hreaatplates  of  gold  worn  by  women  of  high  caste,  under  water.  Each  man  makes  40  to  50  descentH 
1-.  Thool,  literally  *powdar.'      These  are  all    daily.    The  pearl-oysters  are  thrown  on  the  beach 
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9mA  left  to  putrefy.  It  has  lieen  aaeertained  that 
no  diving  apparatus  could,  with  any  advantage, 
be  substituted.  The  common  time  for  remaining 
under  water  is  50  or  60  seconds,  but  Sir  Henry 
Ward  timed  one  man  at  80  seconds,  and  another 
at  84  seconds.  When  the  oysters  reach  the 
Gorernment  kottus,  they  are  mvided  into  four 
heaps.  The  divers  then  remove  their  share,  and 
the  remaining  three-fourths,  belonging  to  Govern- 
ment, divided  into  heaps  of  1000  each,  are  sold  by 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  8ir  Henry  Ward 
says, — I  have  seen  myself  32  pearls  taken  out  of 
one  oyster,  three  of  which  were  worth  £l  a  piece, 
while  even  the  smallest  had  a  marketable  value. 
The  Ceylon  receipts  have  been  £1,1 17,992,  viz.: — 


1855  to  1863,.    .£168,470 
1874  to  1881,.    .    155,000 


1796  to  1809, .  .  £517,481 
1814  to  1820. .  .  89,909 
1828  to  1837,.    .    227,132 

The  revenue  derived  from  this  source  is 
very  uncertain  and  precarious  nature. 


of  a 


1855, 

.  .£10.922 

1  0 

1859, 

.  .  £48,215  18  10 

1857, 

.  .  20,363 

6  6 

1880, 

.  .  20,015  0  0 

1858, 

.  .  24,120 

0  2 

1881, 

.  .  59,953  0  0 

Pearl  banks  dot  the  coast  from  the  sandy  island 
of  Rameswaram  southwards  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tftmbrapami  river. 

In  1881,  about  27  millions  <^  oysters  were 
fished,  which  were  sold  for  an  average  of  Rs.  83  per 
1000,  about  3000  men  being  employed  at  the  work. 

About  the  year  1794,  the  Madms  Government 
undertook  the  management  of  the  pearl  fisheries 
on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  and  in  the  83 
years  realized  about  12  lakhs  of  rupees,  their 
annual  expenditure  being  about  Rs.  6000. 

In  the  Aru  Islands  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
the  great  sources  of  wealth  are  the  pearl  and 
trepang  banks,  which  lie  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  group,  and  are  often  several  miles  in  width, 
being  intersected  by  deep  channels,  some  of  which 
will  admit  vessels  of  burden. 

The  pearl  fisheries  in  Western  Australia  are 
yearly  becoming  more  valuable  to  the  colony.  In 
1875  the  value  of  pearls  and  pearl  shells  exported 
was  £65,000 ;  in  1876,  £74,143.  Some  £30,000 
worth  of  pearl  shells  also  were  fished  up  from 
Champion  and  Nicholl  bays  last  year,  and  shipped 
to  Europe  for  manufacture  into  buttons,  knife- 
handles,  etc  Some  valuable  pearls  are  also  being 
discovered  in  the  oysters.  One  was  recently  sold 
at  Perth  for  £215 ;  and  another,  worn  in  a  scarf- 
ring,  worth  nearly  as  much,  being  as  big  as  a  small 
nut.  Three  years  before,  a  pearl  valued  at  £1500 
was  fished  up.  Sharks'  Bay,  in  the  25th  degree 
of  south  latitude,  is  the  locality  where  the  best 
pearls  are  found;  it  is  here  where  the  Avicula 
margaritifera  has  made  a  home.  A  good  many 
Malays,  imported  from  the  Dutch  islands  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  are  engaged  in  pearl-fishing, 
but  the  best  divers  are  the  natives  of  Australia. 

Eleven  firms  are  engaged  in  the  trade  in  Torres 
Straits,  of  whom  ten  have  their  headquarters  at 
Sydney,  employing  nearly  100  boats  in  the  work. 
The  imports  of  pearl  shell  into  N.  S.  Wales  from 
Queensknd  and  Torres  Straits  ranged  from  £2500 
in  1871  to  £62,468  in  1878.  The  amount  of  pearl 
shell  exported  in  1878  wa«  449^  tons,  valued  at 
from  £60,000  to  £70,000.  The  price  of  the  shell 
ranges  between  £l 20  and  £280  per  ton.  The  divers 
principally  consist  of  Kanaka,  Maori,  and  Malay, 
only  some  20  white  men  being  engaged  in  the 
operations,  with  a  few  Australian  blacks;   the 
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divers'  earninga  seldmn  being  Um  than  M2M  a 
year,  while  in  very  good  years,  such  as  1878,  they 
have  been  known  to  make  £340  each.  Althouflli 
there  are  a  good  number  of  sharks  in  these  aefts,  we 
loss  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  pearl  fishers  is  wery 
small,  averaging  about  two  per  annum;  and  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  sharks  almost  always  dis- 
appear as  soon  as  the  fishing  operations  oonunenee. 

Captain  Moresby  says  that  pearl  shell  fiahtng 
near  the  islands  of  Torres  Straits  is  carried  on  by 
Europeans,  who  engage  divers  from  the  JLoyal^, 
Solomon,  and  New  Hebrides  groups.  Large  open 
boats  are  employed,  each  with  eight  or  ten  divenL 
The  pearl  shell  sells  at  Sydney  at  £150  to  £180  per 
ton.  The  divers  go  down  in  4  and  6  fathoms  water. 
The  mollusc  cannot  be  the  Meleagrina,  for  he  says 
it  weighs  from  3  to  10  lbs. ;  the  divers  brin^  ap 
one  under  each  arm.  The  pearls,  he  8a3rB,  are 
few,  small,  and  of  poor  quality,  and  become  tbe 
property  of  the  divers.    Tlie  mollusc  is  eaten. 

Two  thousand  years  ago,  the  Romans  found 
pearls  in  Britain ;  and  in  modern  times  the  rivers 
of  Scotland  have  afforded  considerable  quantities, 
though  not  of  the  beet  quality.  Several  rirers  of 
Saxony,  Silesia,  Bavaria,  and  Bohemia  a£Pord 
pearls,  and  they  are  also  found  in  two  or  three 
Russian  provinces.  The  coast  of  Columbia  and 
the  Bay  of  Panama  have  furnished  considersble 
quantities,  but  they  sre  not  considered  equal  to 
tne  pearls  of  the  east  in  shape  or  colour.  Pesrls 
to  the  amount  of  £500,000  are  annually  broogbt 
to  Canton;  coral  is  also  a  part  of  cargoes  from 
the  Archipelago  to  China. 

The  larger  pearls  are  considered  the  move 
valuable.  Cleopatra  is  said  to  have  dissolved  in 
vinegar  a  pearl  of  the  value  of  150,000  aoreoe  or 
golden  crowns,  in  the  preeenoQ  of  Anthony,  and 
to  have  drunk  it  off ;  but  it  would  have  required 
a  larger  quantity  and  stronger  acid  than  any  one 
could  have  taken  with  impunity  to  have  done  so. 
Csesar  is  said  to  have  paid  a  sum  equal  to  £50,000 
sterling  for  a  single  pearl.  The  fellow  drop  to 
the  pendant  destroyed  by  Cleopatra  is  said  to  nave 
been  sawn  in  two  by  command  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  and  used  to  adorn  the  statue  of  A^enus. 

Tavemier  mentions  one  which  an  Arab  had 
found  in  the  Parages  de  Catifa,  which  the  king 
of  Persia  purchased  in   1633  for  £54,000.      A 

?earl  from  Panama,  called  Peregrina,  bought  by 
'hilip  II.  of  Spain,  weighed  134  carat&  It  was 
pear-shaped,  of  the  sise  of  a  pigeon's  egg;  it 
was  valued  at  50,000  ducats.  Another,  i^d  by 
Gorackes?  de  Calais  to  Philip  iv.  of  Spain,  weighed 
126  carats.  When  the  crown  jewels  of  France 
were  examined  in  1789,  the  value  of  the  pearls 
was  estimated  at  £40,000.  Amongst  them  were, 
one  of  27^  carats,  valued  at  £8000 ;  two  of  57H 
carats,  valued  at  £12,000 ;  two  of  99-^  carate, 
estimated  at  £2580.  France  has  a  magnificent 
pearl,  brought  from  Berlin  by  Ni^leon.  Mr. 
Hope's  pearl,  said  to  be  the  largest  known, 
measures  2  inches  long,  4  inches  round,  and 
weighs  1800  graina  One  taken  from  India  in 
1660,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Princess 
Youssopoff,  weighs  126  carats,  and  is  valued  at 
£16,000. 

When  the  Princess  Royal  married  the  king 
of  Prussia's  son,  she  had,  amongst  other  articles, 
a  necklace  of  32  pearla  They  are  said  not  to 
have  been  all  of  the  first  kind,  nevertheless  its 
cost  was  estimated  at  £20,000. 
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Tbe  nioes  of  the  fanaller  -  sized  pearls,  fike 
tihoM  of  the  smaller-Bued  diamonds,  are  rapidly 
JMiwing.  A  pearl  of  3  grains  will  cost  about 
£1 ;  a  pearl  of  30  grains,  £110.  The  Imam  of 
MoflBttk  has  one  worth  £32,000.  A  few  years  ago, 
a  pwrl  was  sold  in  London  for  £2600,  which 
weifiJied  116  grains;  and  in  1878  another  of  114 
mins  was  sold.  These  two  were  purchased  by 
BaronesB  Alphonse  Rothschild. — Faulkner;  Pliny  8 
Nitt  Hist.  lib.  xzzii.  ch.  31 ;  Tennltnt^s  Ceylon^  p. 
371 :  WaUoR't  Discoune,  p.  70 ;  Fotrestg  New 
Gmmm,  p.  48 ;  Run^h.  tab.  47 ;  Da  Costa,  Con- 
dt§ll,  Tu.  p.  4 ;  ChemnitZy  yii.  iz.  p.  495 ;  Gmelin  ; 
Lhn.  :^sL  p.  3300;  Banan,  i.  pp.  83,  84; 
ArgenviO^  p.  23 ;  Dampier^s  Voyage  to  New 
Bntahi^  in  Harris^  i.  p.  124 ;  quoted  in  St.  John's 
ImHoM  AnAipela^y  i  p.  137 ;  Woodward's  Fossil 
Skeils;  E,  Gray  in  Annals  of  Philosophy y  Nov. 
1825 ;  Jameson's  Ed.  Joum.  1826,  p.  199  ; 
Bebsyr6*s  Ceylon;  Moresby,  p.  31;  Intellectual 
C%suvei  ;  Woodward. 

PSARLs  ARTIFICIAL.  These  are  largely 
nsde  in  China,  for  domestic  nse  and  for  export ; 
aln  largely  in  France  from  the  scales  of  the  small 
^sh.  caDed  ablette  or  bleak  (Cyprinus  albmnus). 
These  fiaby  parfcicles  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time 
in  aolniion  of  ammonia,  and  this  enables  the 
aaniifaetiirerB  of  artificial  pearls  to  carry  on  a 
eooaidenUe  traffic  with  distant  places  where  the 
fish  is  plentiful,  the  snpply  from  the  Seine,  though 
ahonduit,  being  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
the  trade  of  Paris.  Slender  tubes  of  glass  are 
pwysred,  called  girasols;  the  pearl  essence  is 
thflo  mixed  with  a  solution  of  isinglass,  and  is 
hk»wii  vhile  hot  into  each  bead  by  means  of  a 
fine  glass  pipe.  The  sdution  is  spread  equally 
onr  the  whole  internal  surface,  by  shaking  the 
pearls  m  a  vessel  placed  orer  the  table  where  the 
wo-kman  sits,  and  to  which  he  gives  motion  by 
bis  foot.  When  the  varnish  is  equally  diffused 
and  dwf,  the  bttds  are  filled  with  white  wax ;  this 
frives  them  the  necessary  weight  and  solidity,  and 
renders  them  less  fragile.  They  are  then  bored 
with  a  needle^  and  threaded  on  strings  for  sale. 
The  hoks  in  the  finer  sort  are  lined  with  thin 
paper,  that  the  thread  may  not  adhere  to  the  wax. 
To  produce  one  pound  d  scales  4000  fishes  are 
required ;  but  this  quantity  of  scales  only  yields 
4  oonees  of  pearl  essence.  The  fishes  are  about 
4  inehes  long;  they  are  sold  at  a  cheap  rate  in 
the  mukets  after  being  deprived  of  their  scales. 
The  value  ol  a  pound  of  washed  scales  in  the 
Chalnnnais  is  from  15  to  25  livres. 

PEARL-ASH.  Kien-aha,  Chin.  The  term  is 
applied  to  calcined  potash.  It  has' a  spongy  tex- 
tara,  and  a  whitish  pearly  lustre.  Pearl-ash  can 
be  prepared  from  nitre  and  charcoal. 

PEARL  -  BARI>Er.  PTrai,  Chin.  Husked 
barley.  The  seeds  rounded,  and  all  the  outer 
eoat  removed. 

PEARL,  MOTHER  OF. 


Miir»-perle,    . 

.    .     Fn. 

Indong  mntian, 

BlALAT. 

cSMUf      •      •     . 

HmD. 

Qohnr  parwar,   . 

PSBS. 

Kadroperhs. 

.    It.,  Sp. 

Sipimuthu,   .    . 

.  Tah. 

Mother-of-pearl  used  to  be  sold  by  the  Labbai 
stone  merchants,  cut  into  beads  and  other  orna- 
ments, which  at  first  they  called  Surat  Munnte, 
owing  to  their  being  brought  from  Surat.  The 
beantifiil  lining  of  shells  known  as  mother-of- 
pearl  is  manufactured  into  articles  of  great 
beanty.    Pearl  substaace  is  dissimilar  from  nacre, 
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Slid  all  attempts  to  make  pearl  from  nacre  have 
failed.  The  layers  of  the  pearl  are  concentric,  but 
the  nacre  is  in  straight  lines ;  also  nacre  is  harder. 

PEARL-OYSTER.  The  Meleagrina  maigariti- 
fera  is  not,  however,  an  oyster  proper,  but  a  genus 
of  the  Aviculidse  or  wing-shell  family  of  moUuscs. 
The  pearl-oysters  are  lees  oblique  than  the  other 
aviculsa,  and  their  valves  are  flatter  and  nearly 
equal.  They  are  found  in  about  12  fathoms 
water  at  Maaagascar,  Ceylon,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Swan  River,  Panama.  Seed-pearl  is  a  name  given 
to  the  small-sized  pearls,  called  in  China  Yang-chu. 

PEARL  SAGO,  granulated  sago  meal,  sago. 

PEARLY  NAUTILUS,  NautUus  pompiUus. 
Like  all  cephalopods,  it  swims  backwards.  It 
lives  at  great  depths,  down  to  200  fathoms. 

PEAT  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  decayed  fibres 
of  mosses,  and  is  used  as  fuel.  Dr.  Falconer 
obtained  very  modem  peat  out  of  the  banks  of 
the  Hoogly,  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  in  which  were  seeds  of  the  Euryale  ferox. 
Peat  is  generally  distributed  on  the  Neilgherries 
over  the  entire  range  of  the  hill  tract.  The 
plants  producing  N^gherry  peat  are  different 
from  those  of  Europe.  Large  peat  bogs  occur 
on  the  Kundahs,  and  run  as  far  east  as  JakatidltUi 
or  Wellington.  Grood  peat  has  been  found  in  the 
Mid  Him^ayas  at  the  Sach  pass,  resembling  Irish 
turf  in  its  character,  and  in  the  genera  of  pro- 
ducing plants.  Dr.  Angus  Smith  largely  recom- 
mended the  use  of  the  peat  in  the  Panjab. — 
Fatdkner;  Hooker's  Jour.  ii.  p.  341 ;  Cleghom's 
Forests  of  S.  India ;  Cleghorn,  P.  Rep. 

PEBBLES,  the  silidous  minerals  of  Cambay, 
are  sold  in  Europe  and  America.  Scotch,  Irish, 
Chamouni,  Niagara,  and  Isle  of  Wight  pebbles 
are  so  called,  according  to  the  locality  whence 
brought. 

PECHA.  Hind.  A  scarf  worn  by  Lahouli  women. 

PECHAK.    Hind.    A  reel  for  gold  thread. 

PE-CHI-LI,  a  province  of  China,  the  prin- 
cipal length  of  which  extends  from  88°  to  40^*^  N. 
It  is  bounded  by  Chinese  Tartary  on  the  N.,  by 
Ho-nan  on  the  S.W.,  by  the  Imperial  Sea  and 
Shan-tung  on  the  E.,  and  by  Shan-si  on  the  W. 
Pekin,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  is  situate  in  this 
province,  together  with  9  other  cities  of  the  first 
class,  40  of  the  second  class,  and  180  of  the 
third  class.  The  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li  has  been 
surveyed.  The  tide,  being  retarded  by  ishuids, 
rises  only  about  10  feet,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  land  being  onlv  about  8  feet  alK>ve  high-water 
mark,  and  there  being  but  few  mountains,  the 
rivers  are  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance, 
notwithstanding  their  comparatively  small  size,  and 
in  the  rainy  season  they  frequently  overflow  the 
country.  The  river  Pei-ho  experiences  a  tidal 
rise  100  miles  inland  from  the  bay;  it  flows 
through  a  completely  level  country,  the  soil  of 
which  is  composed  of  light  sand  and  micaceous 
particles,  blended  togetbsr  with  portions  of  clay 
and  vegetable  mould,  without  a  single  rock, 
stone,  pebble,  or  gravel  of  any  kind. — Sink's 
China,  1.  p.  410. 

PECHWAN.  Hind.  A  hookah  with  a  long 
twisted  pipe. 


PEDALIUM  MUREX.    Linn. 


KhuMoke  kabir,  .  Arab. 
Gokam,  .  .  .  Hind. 
Ghe ja-iQdu-moo0tnL  S  ^NS. 
Bet-neringi,     .    .  Singh. 
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Kaka  mula, 
Ani-neringi.     . 
Yenaga-pftlieru, 


Tak. 
Tel. 


PEDAN(i. 


PEGU. 


A  succulent,  pretty  large  ramoiis  annual,  with 
onall  yellow  flowers,  which  appear  in  the  rains. 
It  grows  generally  over  all  India,  but  chiefly 
on  the  Goromandel  coast,  in  a  moist  sandy  soil ; 
flowers  in  the  rainy  and  cold  seasons.  The  fresh 
plant  renders  water  or  milk  very  mucilaginous, 
without  altering  the  taste,  colour,  or  smell  of  the 
liquid.  This  thickening  disappears  in  a  few  hours. 
Butter-milk  is  often  fraudulently  thickened  by  the 
use  of  the  leaf ;  the  plant  is  a  good  mucilaginous 
demulcent,  much  used  by  the  natives  as  a  drink 
in  gonorrhoea,  and  is  useful  as  a  diuretic  in  urinary 
diseases.  It  is  considered  cool  and  tonic. — RiddeU ; 
Ains. ;  Roxb. ;  G'Sh. ;  Powell, 

PEDANG.    Jav.    a  kris  of  Java. 

PEDARI,  in  Hinduism,  a  fierce  Gramma-deva. 

PEDDA.  Tel.  Great.  Pedda  manushulu,  great 
persons.     Chinna  peddalu,  great  and  small. 

PEDILANTHUS  TITHYMALOIDES,  the  Jew 
bush  of  the  W.  Indies,  now  common  everywhere 
about  Calcutta  in  hedges.  A  shrub  about  6  feet 
high,  abounding  in  white  bitter  milk,  known  and 
used  in  America  and  W.  Indies  as  ipecacuanha ; 
but  in  numerous  trials  no  proof  was  obtained  of 
its  efficacy. — O'Sh.  p.  666  ;  Mason, 

PEDIR  coast  on  the  north  part  of  Sumatra, 
extends  from  Point  Pedro  40  leagues  to  Diamond 
Point  Pedir  Point,  or  Batoo-Pedir,  is  in  lat  5^ 
31'  N.,  and  long.  96°  62^'  E.— /iorisft. 

PEDRA  BRANCA,  or  White  Rock,  m  lat,  1° 
19'  N.,  and  long.  104^*  26j'  E.,  lies  in  the  middle 
of  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Singapore,  7^ 
miles  west  from  the  east  peak  of  Pulo  Aor,  on 
which  is  erected  the  Horsburgh  lighthouse,  lighted 
16th  October  1861.  The  tides  near  it  are  very 
irregular  in  time,  velocity,  and  direction. — Horsb, 

PEDRA  BRANCA,  or  Tysing-Cham,  a  rock 
on  the  south  coast  of  China,  in  lat.  22°  18^'  N., 
and  long.  116°  7}'  E.,  49  miles  eastward  of  Lema 
Island. — Horsb. 

PEDRONS,  a  colonel  in  Sindia^s  army,  who 
served  under  Perron.  He  raised  and  commanded 
the  8d  Brigade,  and  was  in  command  of  Aligbur, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  when  Lord  Lake  stormed 
and  took  it. 

PEDRO-TALLA-GALLA,  the  highest  peak  in 
the  mountains  of  Ceylon,  8280  feet  above  the  sea. 

PEENASH.  Hind.  ?  A  disease  which  occurs 
in  man  in  the  north-west  of  India,  caused  by  the 
larva  of  an  insect  taking  up  its  abode  in  the 
cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  The  larva 
is  small,  articulated,  and  terminates  in  a  spiral 
tail.  The  mouth  and  eyes  are  very  distinct. — 
Taruk  Chandar  Lakori ;  Moquin  Tandon, 

PEEPSA,  a  troublesome  dipterous  insect,  very 
small  and  black,  which  floats  like  a  speck  before 
the  eye.  Its  bite  leaves  a  small  spot  of  extrava- 
sated  blood  under  the  cuticle,  very  irritating  if 
not  opened. — J,  B.  As.  Soc,  No.  xxxix.  p.  426. 
See  Insect. 

PEGANUM  HAKMALA.     Limi,    Syrian  rue. 

HunnAro,  . 
Harmal,  Itband, . 
Harhar?      •     .     . 


DUKH. 

Hind. 
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Islam  labori,  .  .  HiND. 
Spelane,  .  Tb. -Indus. 
Harmala  ruta,  ? 


This  plant  occurs  in  many  parts  of  India,  on 
waste,  broken  ground.  The  seeds  are  used  in 
native  medicine,  and  called  Lahori  Hurmul.  In 
the  Makhzan-ul-Adwiah,  the  seed  is  called 
Moolie.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Tfiycttoif  of  Dios- 
corides.  P.  harmala  and  Lactuca  virosa  are 
both  said  to  possess  narcotic  properties  like  opium. 
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The  seeds  were  at  one  time  imported  into  Eng- 
land. It  is  principaUy  used  as  a  fumigatory  agent 
tb  avert  evil  influences.  The  plant  is  ooDsidered 
proper  only  for  sweepers,  and  not  to  be  touched 
by  Sikhs  or  Hindus,  but  the  seeds  are  burned  on 
a  fire  if  any  person  enter  a  room  who  may  have 
any  discharge  which  could  render  him  unclean. — 
Hook,  and  Th.  FL  Jnd.  jq).  83,  115 ;  Powell^  L 
pp.  296,  3S6,  462;  Royle,  p.  156;  O'Sh,  p.  260. 

PEGASUS, 'a  genus  ot  fishes  of  the  section 
Syngnathidse.  One  of  the  species  is  known  as  the 
flying  horse ;  the  flying  fish  and  flying  gomaid 
are  other  flying  fish.  P.  natans,  Ztnn.,  8  inches 
long,  a  small  fish  with  two  largish  fins  near  the 
head.  P.  draoonis,  Linn.,  3  inches  long,  dark 
coloured,  with  two  very  large  fins  near  the  head. 

PEGU.  Tib.  The  yak  cow ;  small,  like  the 
cow  of  Bengal,  hair  long.  Sauh,  cross  between 
cow  ani  yak.  Sauh  Yak,  produce  of  oow  by  yak 
bull.  Ba  Sauh,  produce  of  female  yak  by  bull. 
These  are  great  milkers,  better  than  yak  or  cow  ; 
tail,  half-cow,  half-yak.  Females  give  young 
with  bulls  or  yaks,  best  produce  with  yaks*. 
Elevation  of  shoulder  less  than  in  the  yak.  Hair 
long,  but  less  so  than  the  yak. 

PEGU  or  Pai-gu,  an  administrative  division 
of  the  province  of  British  Burma.  Area,  9159 
square  miles;  population  (1881),  2,3213,512. 
Pecu,  its  chief  town,  was  captured  dd  June  1852, 
and  Pegu  district  was  annexed  by  proclamation 
on  20th  December  1852.  Pegu  has  four  gieat 
moimtain  ranges:  the  range  separating  Arakaii 
from  Pegu  is  about  4000  feet  high;  the  range 
separating  the  valley  of  the  Irawaoi  from  that  of 
the  Sitaug,  about  2000  feet  high ;  the  Martaban 
and  Tenasserim  ranges,  about  6000  feet ;  and  the 
fourth  or  most  eastern  separates  the  Sitang  and 
Salwin  rivers,  and  extends  into  the  large  and 
compact  mountain  group  of  Younzall^i  to  the 
south-east  of  Touoghoo.  The  area  of  this  lofty 
region  is  about  100  square  miles,  and  seTeral 
peaks  rise  to  7000  and  8000  feet  The  inhabitants 
consist  principally  of  Burraans,  Talaing  or  Mon, 
Karen,  Karen -nee  or  Red  Karen ;  SIhyin,  whose 
women  tattoo  their  faces ;  the  Yeh-bung  of  the 
Yoma  range  and  the  Shan,  who  fcnrm  separate 
communities.  Pegu  is  described  by  European 
travellers  in  the  16th  century  as  of  great  sise, 
strength,  and  magnificence.  Ctesar  Frederick 
was  here  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  16th  century. 
When  Aloung-bhura  overran  and  conquered  Pegu 
in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  he  used  every 
effort  to  annihilate  all  traces  of  TaJaing  nationality. 
He  destroyed  every  house  in  the  town,  and  dia- 
persed  the  inhabitants. 

The  Pegu  or  Zamayee  valley  lies  to  the  easi  of 
Phoungye,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  another 
branch  of  the  Yoma.  This  valley  is  endosed  <m 
all  sides  by  hills ;  it  is  about  40  or  60  miles  in 
length  from  S.S.E.  to  N.N.W.,  which  is  the 
direction  in  which  it  lies,  and  20  miles  in  breadth 
from  £.  to  W.  The  Zamayee  river  is  large,  and 
navigable  for  small  craft  in  the  rains  for  a  distance 
of  60  or  80  miles  above  Pegu,  to  the  extremity 
of  the  valley ;  and  although  only  about  knee-deep 
in  the  dry  season,  it  rises  40  feet  in  the  raina 
The  mountains  extending  along  the  N.W.  side  of 
tiie'  valley,  separating  it  from  Phoungye,  the 
Hlaine,  and  Tharawaddy,  are  of  considerable 
extent  and  elevation,  and  form  a  part  of  the 
Yoma  range.    On  the  E.  side  it  is  separated  from 
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tKe  plains  of  Tooughoo  and  8hc»ay-gyeen  b^  a    worthy  of  notice  that  Fey  has  meanings  which 
lower  branch  of  the  same  chain,  and  finally  it  is    Pisacha  has  not.    In  combination  with  names  of 


enclosed  on  the  S.  by  a  low  hilly  tract,  through 
which  the  river  passes  by  a  series  of  small  defiles 
to  F^;u.  The  rains  pour  down  at  the  rate  of 
IdO  inches  in  the  course  of  a  monsoon,  and  the 
liTers  rise  30  to  40  feet.  The  silting  up  of  the 
alloTial  deposit  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pyne-Choung 
creek  is  doubtless  due  to  this  cause.  If  native 
tradition  is  correct,  2000  years  ago  the  sea 
washed  within  8  or  10  miles  of  the  old  royal  city 
of  Fego.— />r.  McClelland,  in  Selec.  Recordn,  Govt. 
0/Iudia^  Foreign  Dept  No.  ix.  p.  8 ;  Imp,  Gaz.  viL 

PEH.  Chin.  White.  Peh-chi,Irisflorentina. 
The  root  is  a  favourite  cosmetic  with  the  ladies 
of  China.  Peh-fen,  white  lead.  Peh-ldang,  Zin- 
giber officinale.  Peh-kih,  a  Zingiberaceous  rhi- 
mne  obtained  in  China,  in  Shan-d,  Kwei-Chau, 
Kiuignan,  nsed  in  hsmoptysis,  phthisis,  and 
other  ailments. — Smith, 

PEH-HO,  written  Pei-ho,  the  White  River  of 
China.  Below  Pekin  it  and  the  Sha-ho  river 
join,  and  the  united  streams  bear  the  name  of 
Pe-bo,  and  disemtx^gue  into  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li. 
—Yule,  Cathay,  ii.  p.  259. 

P£ii-UV.H.  Chin.  Insect-wax,  a  product  of 
the  province  of  Sze>chuen,  where  the  tree  on  which 
it  feeds,  the  Peh-lah  shrub,  flourishes ;  but  though 
the  insect  thrives  there,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
keep  np  the  supply  of  insects  by  the  constant 
importation  of  eggs  from  beyond  the  western 
frootier  of  the  province.  The  insect  is  about  an 
indi  in  length,  and  of  pale-grey  colour,  and  one 
insect  exudes  an  ounce  of  wax  in  the  season,  of 
the  summer  months.  The  insect  is  not  affected 
bj  rain,  bntwhen  the  leaves  fall  it  dies.  The 
wax  is  then  collected  and  melted  in  a  cloth  over 
^  water.  It  is  pure  white.  On  the  largest 
in  Hankow  is  often  observed  written,  *It 
mocks  the  frost  and  rivals  the  snow.*  The  price 
was  40  dollars  a  pikul,  or  about  15d.  a  pound.  The 
vegetaUe  tallow  of  which  candles  are  usually 
nade  melts  with  great  facility ;  in  order,  there- 
fore, to  prevent  them  from  running,  they  are 
coated  with  a  thin  crust  of  finest  insect  wax, 
whidi  is  extremely  hard,  and  slow  to  melt,  so 
that  it  retains  the  v^^etable  tallow  in  a  liquid 
state,  and  is  a  clean  and  economical  ingredient. — 
(Mij^ant^  p.  405. 

PEHLAYI,  an  ancient  lanffuage  used  in  the 
time  of  Ardeshir,  now  called  Huzvarish.  It  was 
the  sncient  language  of  the  Persians  prior  to 
the  Mubammadan  conquest  by  the  Khalifs,  in 
A.D.  686.     See  Pahlavi. 

PEH-TIEH.  Chin.  A  textile  fibre  from  the 
eomitrr  of  the  Uigur. 

PEH-TUN-TSZE,  also  Tun.  Chin.  This  is  a 
qoartzoee  mineral  used  by  the  Chinese  in  making 
porcelain. 

PEI,  or  Pey,  or  Pe,  also  Pisacba.  Tam.  A 
demon.  T^ongh  Pey  and  Pisacba  are  to  a  certain 
extent  inteimangeable,  yet  people  who  are 
•killed  in  diabolicu  refinements  draw  a  distinction 
between  them.  Pey,  they  say,  means  the  ghost 
of  a  human  being  that  has  become  powerful 
and  malignant  It  has  a  name  and  a  place  of 
randence,  and  is  systematically  worshipped.  The 
Pkacha,  on  the  other  hand,  they  say,  has  no 
home,  or  name,  or  worship.  The  Bhuta,  they 
add,  IB  a  demon  of  a  higher  wder,  an  attendant 
HP  the  Brahmanical  demon-gods.    It  is  likewise 


plants,  Pey  means  wild,  uncultivated,  useless  for 
human  food ;  in  combination  with  names  of  animals, 
it  means  insane.  The  use  of  a  word  in  combina- 
tion  often  throws  light  on  its  original  meaning. 
It  is  possible  that  this  application  to  plants  and 
animals  may  be  only  a  metaphorical  transfer  of 
the  older  meaning  of  ^  devil.'  Still,  in  either 
case,  the  direct  derivation  of  Pey  from  Pisacba,  a 
word  which  is  never  used  in  this  way,  may  be 
r^rded  as  improbable.  Pei-puja,  devil  worship, 
stUl  prevails  in  Tinnevelly.  When  the  Brahmans 
in  A.D.  1800  (?)  introduced  the  worship  of  Vishnu 
into  Southern  India,  they  abolifhed  the  demon 
worship  as  far  as  their  power  extended. — Garrett, 

PEIN-GO.  BURM.  A  boat  on  the  Burmese 
rivers.    See  Boat 

PEI-TAN.    Chin.    The  altar  of  the  earth. 

PEKEA,  a  genus  of  plants  inhabiting  Guiana, 
of  the  genus  Caryocar  of  modem  botanists,  and 
which  might  advantageously  be  introduced  into 
India.  Caryocar  nucSerum  bears  the  Suwarrow 
or  Saouari  nuts  of  commerce.  The  fruit  is  in  form 
like  an  egg,  covered  wi^  a  thick  rough  brown 
rind,  beneath  which  is  a  soft  greenish  buttery 
substance.  The  nut  has  a  stinging  surface,  and 
contains  a  very  excellent  kernel,  from  which  may 
be  extracted  an  oil  like  that  from  sweet  almonds. 

P.  butyrosA  is  a  large  tree  with  a  trunk  80 
feet  high,  and  3  feet  in  diameter.  The  berries 
are  covered  by  a  rind  2  or  3  lines  thick,  and  con- 
sisting internally  of  a  buttery  yellow  substance, 
which  melts  between  the  fingers,  and  which  is 
sometimes  used  in  cooking  instead  of  animal 
butter.  Under  the  rind  lies  a  stone  covered  all 
oyer  with  slender  stings,  which  easily  separate, 
and  become  very  troublesome  to  those  who  open 
the  stones;  within  is  a  kidney-shaped  kernel 
covered  with  a  brownish  membrane,  and  yery 
good  to  eat ;  it  is  commonly  served  at  table.  It 
is  called  Pekea  by  the  blacks  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Oyapoco  in  French  Guiana,  where  it  is  much 
cultivated. 

P.  tuberculosa,  Aublet,  the  Caryocar  tomen- 
tosum  of  modern  botanists,  is  a  very  large  tree 
inhabiting  the  woods  of  Guiana,  where  it  is 
called  Tatayouba  by  the  Garipou  Indians.  The 
fruit  consists  of  greenish  compressed  drupes, 
which  adhere  around  a  common  centre,  and 
contain  a  single  seed  of  large  size,  covered  with 
a  brownish  rugged  woody  shell,  and  enclosing  a 
kernel  of  a  soft  consistence,  and  of  the  most 
delicate  buttery  quality.  It  is  much  superior  to 
English  walnuts,  almonds,  And  filberts.  Differs 
in  having  no  stings  upon  the  surface  of  the  stone 
of  its  fruits. 

PEKING  or  Pekin,  in  lat.  89*'  64'  N.,  long. 
116**  82'  E.,  lies  north-west  from  the  entrance  of 
the  Pei-ho  river,  about  lli^or  120  miles  inward. 
Pekin  means  court  of  the*  north,  and  Nankin 
court  of  the  south,  both  of  them  large  towns. 

Pekin  is  the  present  capital  of  Chins.  It  bore 
the  name  of  Yew-chau,  from  the  Hun  dynssty  B.C. 
202  to  the  Wu-tae  a.d.  960,  through  five  kingdoms 
or  princedoms.  During  the  Liau  J  dynasty,  a.d. 
1000,  it  was  called  Nan-king,  because  the  northern 
capital  was  beyond  the  great  wall ;  but  the  Hun 
dynasty  called  it  Pe-king,  or  northern  place,  and 
the  Ming  dynasty  fcalled  it  Hung-wn.  In  b.c. 
1111,  Wan-wang  of  the  Chau  dynasty  gave  his 
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brother  the  title  of  Prinoe  of  Yen,  who  bnilt  a  dty 
called  Yen-king,  and  the  ornamental  marblework 
of  this  old  city  forme  the  foundation-stones  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  present  city 
of  Peking.  About  a.d.  1200,  Ghengiz  Khan  took 
Yen-king,  and  after  him  his  son  Oktai  put  an  end 
to  the  Kin  dynasty.  In  1267,  Kachilai  Khan, 
nephew  of  Oktai,  and  grandson  of  Ghengiz  Khan, 
destroyed  Yen-kiog,  and  a  little  to  the  north-east 
of  its  site  built  anouier  city,  called  Tatu,  or  King- 
chinff,  or  Shun-teen-fu,  now  called  Peking.  This  is 
the  Sambalu,  the  city  of  the  Kablai  Khan  of  Marco 
Polo.  The  Mongol  dynasty  subsequently  ruled 
from  Pekine  from  a.d.  1280  to  1368,  but  in  1369 
was  succeeded  by  Huug-wu  of  the  King  dynasty, 
who  removed  the  court  to  Nan-king,  where  it 
remained  till  Yung-lo,  the  third  of  the  Ming, 
embeUished  Peking,  and  in  a.d.  1410  made  it  his 
capital,  since  which  time  it  has  continued  to  be 
the  capital,  the  centre  of  all  the  administrations. 

Pelang  resembles  an  immense  Tillage.  It  is 
situated  in  a  large  plain,  but,  from  the  peculiar 
formation  of  the  hina,  it  is  not  to  be  seen  from  a 
distance.  The  wall  is  of  a  considerable  height, 
35  to  40  feet,  and  surrounded  by  a  canal  which 
communicates  with  the  Pei-ho,  so  that  a  portion  of 
the  supplies  intended  for  the  capital  can  reach 
Pdcing  m  very  light  boats.  Peking  consists  of 
two  cities,  separated  by  a  wall,  —  the  Manchu 
city,  Zein-tchau,  and  the  Chinese  city,  Wai-lo- 
tchau.  In  the  centre  of  the  former,  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  is  the  Imperial  quarter,  Nouan-chan, 
composed  exclusively  of  buildings  set  apart  for 
the  emperor  and  his  suite,  whose  roofs,  covered 
with  yellow  tiles,  glitter  in  the  sun's  rays  like 
burnished  gold.  All  these  edifices,  kiosks,  and 
temples  are  surrounded  by  gardens,  ornamented 
with  lakes  and  artificial  rockwork.  In  the  Man- 
chu city,  not  far  from  the  Imperial  quarter,  are 
the  different  departments  of  government  for  the 
Manchu  employees.  To  the  east  of  the  Manchu 
city  is  the  hall  of  examination,  similar  to  the  one 
at  Canton,  but  more  spacious.  The  Chineite 
city  consists  mostly  of  shops.  The  temples  of 
Heaven  and  Agriculture  are  at  the  south  of  the 
city.  These  are  large  establishments  (surrounded 
by  walls),  comprising  several  buildings  in  them- 
selves. 

The  most  remarkable  spot  near  Peking  is  the 
llai  Dian,  the  residence  of  the  Bagdochan,  his 
majesty  the  emperor,  situated  about  seven  miles 
west  of  the  city.  The  emperor  only  appears  in 
the  capital  on  occasions  of  great  festivals  or  sacri- 
fices. The  grounds  around  the  palace  are  laid 
out  in  vast  gardens.  Still  farther  to  the  west  lie 
a  range  of  mountains  whose  summits  are  crowned 
with  temples  more  or  less  picturesque. 

At  Peking,  the  temple  of  the  Great  Dragon,  a 
circular  pyramid,  and  a  Buddhist  monastery,  the 
pagoda,  and  a  pavilion  in  the  summer  palace,  and 
the  Tung  Cheu  pagoda,  all  merit  notice. 

The  Tartar  city,  officially  Nei-chhing  or  Inner 
town,  encloses  a  second,  ealled  Hoang-chhing  or 
Imperial  (yellow)  town,  which  no  doubt  repre- 
sents the  outer  palace  of  Odoric's  day,  and  l^at 
includes  a  third,  called  Fseu-kin-chhing  or  Red 
City,  which  is  tJie  actual  residence.  The  Green 
Mount,  to  which  Kablai  caused  remarkable  trees 
of  every  bulk  to  be  transferred,  still  stands  con- 
spicuous within  the  palace  walls.  It  is  ealled  by 
the  Chinese  Kiug-shan,  Court  Mountasin,  \f  an-su- 


shan.  Ten  thousand  yean  Mount  or  MeiBfaan, 
Coal  Hill,  the  last  from  the  nkaterial  of  which  it  is 
traditioni^y  said  to  be  composed,  as  a  reserve 
store  in  case  of  siege.  It  rises  160  feet  above  the 
natural  soil,  and  on  it  the  last  Ming  emperor  met 
a  miserable  end.  The  lake  also  (caBed  Thai-i-chi) 
still  exists  as  a  swampy  hollow,  and  the  Beautiful 
Bridge  is  there  in  decay.  In  the  Peking  or  court 
pronunciation,  the  Sheng  differ  matenaUy  from 
those  in  the  Canton  and  Fu-chien  dialects.  In  the 
court  pronunciation,  only  four  Bheng  are  heaid : 
in  the  Nankin,  five ;  and  in  the  Canton  and 
Fu-ehien,  seven  or  eight.  The  8heng  are  prodnoed 
solely  by  the  sinking,  rising,  or  non -alternation  of 
the  sound.  The  Peking  dialect  holds  the  same 
place  in  China  that  the  London  English,  as 
spoken  by  the  educated  classes,  does  in  Britain. 
When  the  missionaries  of  the  Society  of  Jesua 
made  their  way  in  the  17th  century  to  Peking,  and 
startled  the  wise  men  of  the  Celestial  Empire  by 
their  superior  knowledge,  they  found  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city,  on  the  rampart  or  arell  surround- 
ing it,  an  astronomical  observatory,  furnished  with 
several  old  instruments.  Father  Verbiest  so  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  Emperor,  by  repeatedly 
calculating  beforehand  the  exact  length  of  the 
shadow  which  a  gnomon  would  throw  at  noon, 
that  he  was  authorixed  to  have  six  new  large 
instruments    made.      An   account  of   these    he 

Eublished  in  1687.  To  the  old  instruments,  wbich 
ad  to  be  removed  to  make  room  for  his  own,  he 
seems  to  have  paid  little  attention.  These  inatrn- 
mente,  as  well  as  those  erected  by  Yerbiest,  are, 
however,  even  still  in  existence.  Verbiest^ 
instruments,  sextant,  quadrant,  asimuth  eircle, 
zodiacal  armiUary  sphere,  eta ,  were  copiee  of  the 
astronomical  instruments  devised  and  conatnicted 
by  Tycho  Brahe ;  but  besides  these  were  the  two 
large  instruments  which  had  been  made  during 
the  Yuen  dynasty,  and  four  large  instrumenta  are 
said  to  have  been  constructed  A.B.  1279.  In  this 
year,  Kablai  Khan,  the  great  Mongol  monarch, 
finished  the  conquest  of  China,  and  moved  his 
residence  to  the  new  city  Taydo,  now  Peking. 
This  monarch  favoured  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
he  supported  and  protected  the  astronomer  Ko 
SShow-King.  There  are  found,  thus,  in  the  13th 
century,  the  equatorial  armille  of  Tycho  Brahe, 
and  an  equatorial  instrument  quite  like  tlioee 
with  which  Tycho  observed  the  comet  of  15S5. 
These  instruments  of  Ko  Show-King  were  ex- 
amined in  one  of  the  first  years  of  the  17th 
century  by  the  Jesuit  Matteo  Rioci;  and  in 
Colonel  Yule's  translation  of  The  Book  of  Ser 
Marco  Polo,  they  are  described  at  length.  By 
them  it  is  proved  that  the  Chinese  astronomers 
anticipated  some  of  the  ideas  of  the  great  Danish 
astronomer  some  three  centuries  before  his  tlmeL 
— Swinhoe,  N.  China  Campaign ;  Polo^  I.  p.  10 ; 
ExpeiL  de  Chine,  par  P,  Varin,  1862;  Datns, 
ii.  p.  75 ;  Timkmvski,  iL  p.  154 ;  PanthieTf  Okine 
Modeme,  p.  19,  quoted  in  YuU,  Cathay;  Meadowf 
Desultory  Notes, 

PELAN,  a  very  hard,  fine,  close-grained  wood 
of  Ceylon. 

PELARGONIUM,  a  g«QUs  of  t>laot6  iisaaUy 
called  geraniums.  Many  species  thrive  well  in 
India,  and  are  eaeily  raised  from  seed.  'Hie  horae^ 
shoe  and  oak -leaf  bear  flowers  abcmdaatfy,  hnit  it 
is  generally  remarked  that  plants  grown  froni 
English  seed  do   not   blossoBn.     Many  of  tha 
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PELASGL 


PEN^A  MUCRONATA. 


tiime  irdl  vhen  put  out  in  the  garden, 
bat  are  better  for  being  grown  in  large  pots, 
and  if  so  placed  as  only  to  receiye  the  moroing 
uid  evening  snn,  will  blossom  most  abundantly. 
The  tubers  of  Pelargonium  triste  are  eaten  at  the 
Cape  c^  Good  Hope.  Pelargonium  odoratiasimnm, 
Aitoa^  a  perennial  trailing  herb  of  8.  Asia,  yields 
by  distillation  a  fragrant  oil  from  its  leaves. —  Vcm 
MvOer;  RiddeU. 

PELAS6I,  ancient  races  whose  language 
and  dviliaation  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
prototypes  of  HeUenism  and  lonianism.  Pococke 
derives  this  term  from  Pelasa,  the  ancient  name 
of  the  proTinoe  of  Behar.  Pelasgus,  the  ancestor 
of  die  Pelasgi,  is  said  by  Asiiis,  the  Greek  poet, 
to  have  N>mng  from  the  black  earth,  B.C.  700. 

PELICAN,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family 
Pekcanidae.  The  pelican  is  said  to  breed  on 
pafaayra  trees  on  the  Godavery,  in  the  midst  of 
popnioos  villages,  within  reach  of  the  hand. 
Peticanfl  and  a  species  of  stork  have  for  long 
built  Uieir  nests  in  a  tope  near  the  village  of 
Pdgaralapully,  about  39  miles  N.E.  of  Cuddapah. 
Dr.  Jerdon  mentions  a  pelicanry  in  the  Gamatic, 
where  for  ages  past  the  pelicans  had  built  theh* 
rade  neatB  on  raUier  low  trees  in  the  midst  of  a 
village,  andistnrbed  by  the  presence  of  the  people. 
The  peliean  is  a  favourite  food  with  the  Lohanna 
of  Sind.  Pelicans  feed  chiefly  on  fishes,  but  do 
not  dive  for  their  food  The  Pelicanids  of  the  E. 
Indies  are  as  under : — 

PelecaauB  criipaf  of  E.  Europe. 

P.  inflatifroni,  Blyth. 

P.  Javanicus,  Hortf,,  leaser  white  pelican. 

P.  mitratos.  XmAI  ,  crested  pelican. 

P.  OBoerotaloi,  Linn.,  European  pelican. 

P.  Philippenaii,  Owul,,  grey  peliean. 

P.  onocrotalns  is  a  regular  visitant  to  India 
dorinff  the  cold  weather,  sometimes  appearing  in 
consideniUe  flocks,  and  clearing  whole  tanks  and 
jhib  of  their  fish,  to  the  dismay  of  the  fishermen. 
They  form  a  dense  line  across  the  tank,  and  regu- 
larly hunt  it  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

P.  mitratns  is  spread  through  S.E.  £urox>e, 
part  of  Africa  and  Asia.  P.  F^ilippensis  is  the 
nost  abundant  in  India.  P.  Philippeneis  is 
aaed  by  the  fishermen  in  some  parts  of  the  E.  of 
Bei^al,  as  a  decoy  in  catchinff  certain  kinds  of 
iik  (Colisa  and  Xnabas),  which  are  attracted,  it 
is  Slid,  by  the  oily  secretion  exuding  from  the 
fairdi^  akina.  They  are  tied  to  the  boat,  some- 
tisMS  with  their  eyes  sewn  Vip.—Adanu;  Blyth  in 
B.  Ai,  Soe.  Jo.,  Nov.  1866 ;  Jerdon, 

PKLLICULARIA  KOLEROGA.  Graham 
Anderson.  The  fungus  causing  leaf-rot  in  coffee 
leaves. 

PBLLITORY,  Anacyclus  pyrethmm. 


Aaorkorra, 
Zahn'Wnrtzel, 


Abab. 

Chin. 

,  Gib. 


Pietro,  Parietaria,  .  It. 
Akkarapuita,  .  Singh. 
Akkarakamm,    .    .  Tav. 


and  in  paralytic  affections.  They  also  use  it  as 
a  masticatory  for  the  toothache.  —  Ben,  Phar, ; 
Faulkner;  Aitis.  Mat.  Med, 

PELLY,  Colonel  Sir  LEWIS,  author  of 
Journey  from  Persia  to  India  ;  Account  of  the 
Province  of  Fare';  Letters  on  Herat,  Bokhara, 
Bandar  Abbas ;  Notes  on  Lingah,  ^Kishm,  and 
Bandar  Abbas;  On  the  Coast  between  Bandar 
Abbas  and  Cape  Jashk ;  On  Bushahr  and  Bhiraz  ; 
On  Bushahr  and  its  Districts. 

PELOP-fiUS,  or  dirt  dauber,  a  genus  of  neur- 
opterous  insects,  constructs  earthen  cells  side  by 
Bide,  and  sticks  them  on  walls  and  rafters.  Pelo^ 
peeus  spinolea  is  the  wasp-mason. 

PELTIPHORUM  LINN^I.  Bentham.  Csesal- 
pinia  Braziliensis,  Zt;m.,  a  small  tree  which  yields 
the  orange-coloured  Brasilletto  wood. — Mueller, 

PELUSIUM,  an  ancient  port  on  the  Red  Sea. 

PEMBANOO,  a  root  of  Arakan,  from  which  an 
arrow-root  is  prepared,  and  sold  at  four  rupees  the 
maund.    The  root  \r  obtainable  in  large  quantities. 

PEMBERTON,  Captain  R.  B.,  author  of  a 
Mission  to  Bootan,  As.  J).,  18i0,  xxzi.  part  1,  81 ; 
also  a  Report  on  the  Eastern  Frontier  of  British 
India,  Lend.  Geo.  Trans.,  1888,  viii. 

PEMMICAN,  preserved  meat,  baked  dry  and 
reduced  to  powder. 

PEMPHERIS  MOLUCCA.  Cuv.  Length,  3i 
inch.  Inhabits  Sea  of  Penang,  Moluccas,  &tavia, 
and  Japan.  Its  air-vessel  is  large  and  thick. — 
Cantor. 

PEN. 


Penne  da  scrivere, 
Pent  itwoU,   •    . 


It. 

Kus. 


PlumcB  a  ^crire,  .  Fb. 
Sehreibfodrren,  .  .  Geb. 
Kalm,  Guj.,  Hnn>.,  Pbbs. 

Pens  for  writing  are  formed  of  the  quills  of  the 
goose,  swan,  fowl,  or  other  bird.  Metal  pens, 
now  extensively  used,  are  manufiictured  in  vast 
quantities  at  Birmingham,  London,  and  Sheffield, 
uie  materials  used  being  steel,  copper,  brass, 
gold,  zinc.  Pens  for  writing  in  the  Arabic  and 
Persian  and  Deva-nagari  characters  are  made  of 
reeds,  and  the  pens  or  styles  for  writing  on  palm 
leaves  are  points  of  steel. 

The  reed  pens  for  writing  Persian,  Urdu,  and 
other  characters  are  called— 

Beroo,  Burro,     .     HiND.  I  Pedda  relloo,      •    .    Tel. 
Pezin  nanil,   .    .    .  Tam.  | 

The  reed  pens  used  by  all  Mubammadans  in 
writing  the  Arabic  or  Persian  character,  are  the 
product  of  the  Saccharum  sara,  a  thin,  hollow- 
jointed  reed.  Persian  reeds  are  most  esteemed, 
being  tougher,  and  capable  of  being  used  much 
longer  than  the  Indian  reed.  The  Arundo  karka, 
Linn.,  is  also  similarly  used  in  Sind.  Jere- 
miah, xvii  1,  says, — *  The  sin  of  Judah  is  written 
with  a  pen  of  iron.*  In  many  parts  of  British 
India  and  in  Burma,  iron  styles  are  alone  used, 
forming  the  letters  by  making  incisions  into  the 
palm  leaf.    Books  thus  written  are  very  durable. 


A  plant  of  N.  Africa,  of  the  Levant,  Barbary,  .  This  style  is  broad  at  the  top,  and  at  one  side  is 
Persia,  and  the  S.  of  Europe,  cultivated  for  its  |  «j?n?  |«e  \knif e^  t^  the  palm  leaves. — 

rcM>t,  which  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  masticatory 


and  a  stimulant.  The  root  is  without  smell,  and 
when  drv  it  is  some  inches  long,  tough,  fibrous,  of 
the  thinness  of  a  quill,  externally  grey,  internally 
white.  Pellitoryis  to  be  found  in  most  Indian 
bazns,  it  being  an  export  from  Mocha  to  Bombay. 
T%e  Tytians  preacriDe  an  infusion  along  with 
tile  leaser  galangal  and  ginger  aa  a  cordial  and 
stimulant  in  the  lethargic  stege  of  typhus  fever,    JEx.^  1862. 
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Ains,  Mat  Med.  p.  194. 

PENiBA  MUCRONATA. 
Anzerut,    .    .    .     Abab.  |  Saroooolla,     .    .    .   Lat. 

A  gum-resin  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the 
Pen  sea  mucronata,  brought  chiefly  from  Sjlbul, 
is  sometimes  called  SarcocoUa.  It  is  taken  as 
a  laxative  both  in  powder  or  in  infusion.  It 
formerly  was  used  in  Eiu:t)pe  for  wounds. — Cat. 


PEN^US. 


PENG-LAY-OUX. 


PEN^US,  a  genus  of  the  Crustacea,  vis. — 

PenieuB  caiuilioulatna,  JEtftcv.,  Celebes,  Mauritiiu. 

P.  monoceros,  Edvps.^  India. 

P.  ladicas,  JEdws.,  Coromandel. 

P.  monodoD,  Edwt.,  Indian  ooasta. 

P.  affinia,  Edws.^  Malabar. 

P.  brevioomia,  Edw9.f  Indian  ooasta. 

P.  craasioomia,  Edwi.^,  Indian  ooaata. 

P.  atylifenu,  Edwg,f  Bombay. 

PENANCE,  caUed  Tapas,  practised  by  Hindu 


The  Dii  selecti  were  eight, — Satumus,  Janus, 
Rhea,  Pluto,  Bacchus,  Sol,  Luna,  and  Genius, 
the  daemon  or  tutelary  god,  who  was  supposed  to 
take  care  of  every  one  from  his  birth,  oaring  the 
whole  of  life. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  genii  were  the  Lajnes  and 
Penates,  household  gods,  who  presided  over 
families. 

The  Lares  of  the  Romans  appear  to  have  been 


gods,  Rishis,  Rakshasas,  and  men,  to  obtain  boons,  j  the  manes  of  their  ancestors ;  and  there  were 
PENANG,  also  called  Pulo-Penang  and  Prince  Lares  domestici  et  familiares,  campitales  et  viale?, 
of  Wales^  Island,  an  island  in  lat.  b°  25'  N.,  long,  militares  et  marini.  Small  waxen  images  of  tbeni 
100°  19'  E.,  is  about  15  miles  in  length,  and  ,  were  made,  and  covered  with  dog-^o,  and  at 
from  7  to  12  miles  in  breadth.  It  contained  a  festivals  brought  to  the  heartii  and  sacrifices  offered 
population  of  about  150,000  in  1871, — Chinese,    to  them. 

22,720;  Malays,  20,110;  Indians,  71,100;  and  The  Penates  were  of  two  kinds,  Patrii  peDat4^B 
Europeans,  513.  Until  the  year  1870,  it  was  a  familiaresque.  Those  of  the  ancestors  vere 
dependency  of  the  Bengal  presidency,  under  the  worshipped  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  house. 
Governor  of  Singapore.  Bell  Retiro,  or  Govern-  ;  which  was  called  penetralia,  also  impluYiam  or 
ment  Hill,  4i  miles  west  of  the  fort,  is  2550  i  compluvium.  The  city  and  temples  were  under 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  West  the  protection  of  the  Publici  peuates,  and  these 
Hill,  lying  a  mile  farther  west,  is  2713  feet,  were  worshipped  in  the  CafntoL 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beautiful  luxuriant  vege-  '      The  Dii  minorum  gentium  were  Dii  indegetcs 


tation  of  this  island,  which  was  an  uninhabited 
forest,  when  given  by  the  king  of  Qedah  to 
Captain  Light  in  1785,  as  the  marriage  portion  of 
the  king's  daughter,  whom  Captain  Light  married ; 
but  it  was  sold  to  the  British  by  ike  king  in 
1800.  The  traveller  looks  down  from  the  summit 
of  Penang  Hill  on  Province  Wellesley,  opposite 
the  Strait.  Malacca  is  250  miles  from  Penang, 
and  Singapore  half  as  much  farther.  Province 
Wellesley  is  24  miles  long  by  8  in  breadth.  Until 
lately,  Penang  supplied  the  London  market  with 
nutmegs,  but  cocoanut  trees  have  taken  their 
place.  Tapioca,  for  the  American  market,  has 
been  grown  to  a  great  extent  in  the  province, 
realizing  fortunes  to  the  planters.  Water  is 
brought  by  pipes  into  the  town  from  the  base  of 
a  hill  six  miles  off,  and  there  is  a  plentiful 
supply  throughout  the  year.  Penang,  like  the 
other  settlements  in  the  Straits,  is  a  free  port. 
—  Woods  of  Penang,  by  Colonel  Frith;  Rambles  in 
Java ;  Wathen^s  Voyages^  p.  144. 


or  heroes,  of  whom  were  Hercules,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  iEneas  and  Romulus,  as  also  the  Roman 
emperors. 

The  gods  called  Semones  were  Pan«  Faunus, 
Sylvanus,  Vertumnus,  Pomona,  Flora,  Terminus, 
Pales,  Hymen,  Laverna,  Vacuna,  Avemincas, 
Fascinus,  Robigus,  Mephitis,  Cloacina;  also 
Nymphs  in  the  earth,  Orcades  in  mountains, 
Dryades  in  woods,  Hamadiyades,  Napse®,  Naiades, 
Nereides,  and  Oceanides;  and  each  river  had  a 
particular  deity.  The  Semones  also  included  the 
infernal  judg^,  Minos,  j£acus,  and  Rhadaman- 
thus,  Charon,  and  Cerberus ;  also  the  virtues  and 
affections,  such  as  Piety,  Faith,  Hope,  Concord, 
Fortune ;  also  foreign  deities,  the  wmds  and  the 
tempests,  Eurus,  Auster  or  Notus,  Zephyms, 
Boreas,  Af  ricus.  Corns,  ^olus,  and  Aurge. 

The  Romans  worshipped  some  gods  that  they 
might  do  them  good,  and  others  that  they  might 
not  hurt  them,  as  Averruncas  and  Robigus. 
There  was  both  a  good  Jupiter  and  a  bad ;  ^e 


PENANG  liA  W  YER,  a  walking-stick,  a  young  |  former  was  called  Dijovis  or  Diespiter,  and  the 


plant  of  the  Licuala  acutifida,  Mass,,  the  Plass 
tikoos  of  \he  Malays.  It  is  a  small  palm,  attaining 
generally  only  3  or  5  feet,  but  in  exceptional 
cases  from  15  to  20  feet,  in  height  The  Penang 
lawyers  are  prepared  by  scraping  the  young  trunk 
with  glass,  so  as  to  wholly  remove  the  epidermis 
and  nothing  more,  the  inside  being  the  substance 
of  rattan.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  smaller 
thin  sticks  are  so  much  more  sought  after  than 
the  larger  thicker  ones,  and  are  so  rare.  The 
sticks  are  ultimately  straightened  by  fire,  and 
then  polished.  They  are  imported  into  England 
as  walking-sticks.  About  4(X)  reached  Liverpool 
annually,  from  1851  to  1855.  Other  species  of 
Licuala  are  longipes,  paludosa,  and  peltata. — Seem. 
PENATES,  amongst  the  ancient  Romans,  were 
gods  corresponding  to  the  Pitri  of  the  Hindus. 
A  knowledge  of  their  gods  is  useful  in  explaining 
the  Hindu  deities.  Amongst  the  Romans  the 
gods  were  arranged  into  Dii  majorum  gentium, 
and  Dii  minorum  gentium.  The  Dii  majorum 
gentium  were  the  great  celestial  deities,  and  those 
called  Dii  selectL  The  great  celestial  deities 
were  twelve  in  number, — Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva, 
Vesta,  Ceres,  Neptune,  Venus,  Vulcanus,  Mars, 
Mercuri\i8,  Apollo,  and  Diana. 


latter  Vejovis  or  Vediua  But  Ovid  makes  Vejovis 
the  same  with  Jupiter  parvus  or  non  magnua — 
Adami  Roman  Antiquities,    See  Hindu ;  Pitri. 

PENCIL. 
Sarme-ka-kalm,     .  Hind.  |  Kalam,      .    .    .  Majlat. 

A  leaden  pencil  in  the  Russian  language  is 
Karan-daah,  supposed  of  Turkish  origin,  Kara 
meaning  black,  and  Dash  a  stone. — De  Bode's  Tr. 

PENDIENG.  Jav.  A  girdle  of  small  siIvct 
plates. 

PENDOPPO.  Jay.  An  awning  formed  of 
leafy  branches. 

PENEBARROO.  Singh.  A  wood  of  the 
eastern  province  of  Ceylon.  A  cubic  foot  weighs 
61  Iba,  and  it  is  said  to  last  50  to  90  yeara.  It 
is  used  for  rafters,  etc.  Fences  made  of  the 
sticks  of  this  tree  are  the  most  durable  of  alL — 
Mr,  Mendis, 

PENG-LAY-OUN.  Burm.  In  Amher«t,  a 
timber  used  for  spear  handles;  a  most  valuable 
wood,  compact,  homogeneous,  very  heavy^  of  a 
deep  brown  colour  and  fiAe  grain,  having  no 
tendency  to  split,  and  exempt  from  attacks  of 
insects.  In  Tavoy  is  a  wood  of  this  name,  de- 
scribed as  a  strong,  rough,  red  wood,  like  Acacia 
serissa.— Ca/.  &.,  1851 ;  Mr.  BlundeU, 
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PENGOLIN. 

PENOOLIN,  Manis  amita  of  Sikkim,  M. 
Jsnnica  of  MajajaDa,  and  M.  pentadactyla  of  all 
India,  species  of  the  Edentata,  tlie  scaly  ant- 
eiten.  The  Malay  name  of  Pengolin  is  indicative 
of  its  &CQlty,  when  alarmed,  of  rolling  itself  up 
into  a  compact  ball,  b^  bending  its  head  towards 
its  stomach,  arching  its  back  into  a  circle,  and 
seairiD|  all  by  a  powerful  fold  of  ita  mail-covered 
tail  The  Singfaalese  regard  it  with  aversion,  one 
name  given  to  it  being  the  Negombo  (devil), — 
Tenant;  Jerdon, 

PENGUIN,  of  the  antarctic  circle,  is  the 
Aptepodytes  Fosteri  The  jackass  penguin  is  the 
Spemscos  demersa ;  it  is  an  ugly  bird. 

PENICILLARIA  SPICATA.    Swartz, 
PtataD  ipieatam,  Boaab,    \  Holciu  spicaios,  Idnn. 


Kom-koQi, 
SomoeOe, 
Miikri,. 


Africa. 
.    Oan. 

•  BOTFT. 

.  HiiO). 

MaLKATn 


Jongeroo,  .  .  .  Panj. 
Ganghoo,  .  .  .  Sansk. 
Cambn,  ....  Tam. 
Qantela,  Sajjala,      .  Tkl. 


This  is  grown  over  all  British  India,  and  up  the 
Sotiej  Tsiley  between  Rampur  and  Suugnam  to  an 
derstion  of  5000  feet.  Its  grain  is  reckoned  more 
delicate  and  of  a  less  heating  nature  than  sorghum ; 
like  it,  it  is  made  into  cakes  and  porridge.  The 
BatJTes  of  some  parts  of  Africa  prepare  from  this 

Ca  kind  of  malt,  which  they  use  for  making 
Its  chemical  composition  averages — ^mois- 
tore,  11-84 ;  nitrogenous  matter,  10*34 ;  starchy 
Batter,  73-03;  fatty  or  oily  matter,  3*29,  and 
DiDcnd  constituents,  1*99. 

PENINSULA.  In  the  South  and  East  of  Asia 
there  are  several  peninsulas,  as  that  of  Arabia,  l^e 
peniorala  of  Gujerat,  the  peninsuhi  of  India,  and 
^t  of  Malacca.  India,  south  of  the  Vindhya 
Kttge  and  of  the  Nerbadda  river,  is  termed  the 
Peninsala  by  the  British,  but  the  Hindus  and 
Mobaounadans  call  it  the  I>akshana,  Dekhan,  or 
SoQtL  At  its  broadest  part,  in  lat.  22°  N.,  it  is 
1300  miles  across,  but  it  tapers  away  towards  the 
•mth,  and  in  lat  7^  40'  N.  ends  in  the  promontory 
^  Ci^  Gomorin,  the  Arabian  Sea  washing  its 
veBtem  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  its  eastern  shores. 
A  ruge  of  mountains  runs  idong  each  side  of  this 
pcoittola,  parallel  with  the  coast,  leaving  between 
them  and  the  sea,  in  their  whole  length  from  north 
to  Boath,  a  belt  of  low  level  land  from  20  to  50 
■3«  in  breadth.  These  two  mountain  ranges 
*n  termed  the  Eastern  Ghats,  and  the  Sybadri 
DOQotainB  or  Western  Ghats,  and  have  an  average 
elCTstion  of  1200  to  3000  feet  respectively,  but 
•olitaiy  mountains  and  spurs  from  the  western 
n^  attain  an  elevation  of  6000  and  8000  feet 
wore  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Western  Ghats, 
<»  the  side  next  the  sea,  are  scarped,  and  at  places 
w  predpttously  2000  feet  to  the  IcTef  belt 
Wow.  The  Eastern  Ghats  do  not  fall  so  abruptly.; 
wt  both  ranges  are  covered  with  forests,  through 
which  a  few  passes  lead  from  the  coast  into  the 
JBtoior  of  the  country,  which  is  an  upraised 
We-hud  from  1200  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea, 
we  general  declivity  of  the  land  being  horn  west 
to  east  To  the  north  of  Coimbatore  the  penin- 
■"»cham  rises  abruptly  to  8000  feet  as  the 
"tt|gben7  KaDg<e,  and  oontinues  northward  as  the 
■Wtotains  of  Goorg.  The  rainfall,  which  is  great 
nUha  western  ooawt,  is  less  on  the  Neilgherries, 
wng  100  inches  at  Dodabetto  and  64  inches  at 
Wotscamnnd.   Farthernorth,  in  the  Nagar  district 


PENINSULA. 

of  Mysore,  there  are  many  rounded  or  table-topped 
hills,  4000  to  6000  feet  high,  often  cultivated  to 
that  height,  and  rising  in  some  places  to  upwards 
of  6000  feet  The  climate  of  the  western  part  is 
very  humid,  and  particularly  so  at  the  town  of 
Nagar  or  Bednor,  4000  feet  high,  on  a  spur  of 
the  western  chain,  where  the  rain  is  said  to  last 
for  nine  months.  The  Peninsula  of  India  is  held 
by  the  independent  kingdoms  of  Travancore, 
Cochin,  Mysore,  Hyderabad,  Kolhapur,  with 
smaller  feudatory  states ;  but  the  larger  part  is 
under  the  British,  forming  the  Madras  and  Bombay 
Presidencies,  the  Central  Provinces  and  Orissa 
being  under  Bengal,  the  British  armies  being  dis- 
tributed  over  the  whole  of  the  Dekhan,  and 
branching  out  into  some  of  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces ;  thus  the  Bombay  Presidency  has  its  troops 
in  Gujerat,  Cutch,  and  Sind  on  the  north-west  of 
the  Peninsula,  as  also  at  Aden,  and  the  Madras 
troops  hold  British  Burma. 

Gneiss,  granite,  syenite,  and  trap  form  the 
prominent  features  of  the  Dekhan  rocks ;  dayslate, 
mica,  chlorite  and  hornblende  schists,  sandstones 
and  limestones,  with  fossils  of  a  post-oolite  age, 
being  the  stratified  rocks  through  which  they 
burst.  The  greenstone  is  supposed  by  some 
obseiTers  to  decompose  into  a  deep  blacK  earth, 
light  when  dry,  and  cracked  and  rent  by  the  sun 
in  the  hot  season,  but  forming  a  tenacious  soil  in 
the  rains,  rendering  marching  almost  if  not  wholly 
impracticable.  It  is  called  Regur  in  the  Dekhan, 
and  is  the  *  cotton  soil '  of  Europeans,  by  many 
of  whom  it  is  regarded  as  indicating  an  unhealthy 
locality.  The  granite  rocks,  on  the  other  hand, 
decompose  into  a  red  sandy  soil,  which  is  gener- 
ally hurd,  and  as  it  allows  a  rapid  percolation  of 
water  and  quickly  dries,  it  is  less  fertile,  but  is 
considered  more  favourable  to  health. 

Gold  is  found  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills  in  the 
numerous  streams  of  the  Malabar  collectorate ;  in 
the  Dharwar,  Bellary,  Cuddapah,  and  Madura  col- 
lectorates;  in  Mysore,  in  the  Northern  Circars, 
and  is  everywhere  washed  for ;  diamond, corundum, 
spinel,  ruby,  garnet,  topaz,  tourmaline,  and  beryl 
also  occur. 

The  Tamil-speaking  inhabitants  of  the  Goro- 
mandel  coast  can  make  themselves  intelligible 
when  thev  get  into  the  districts  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Peninsula,  where  Malealam  is  verna- 
cular. They  number  about  14  millions  of  souls, 
and  are  largely  engaged  in  agriculture.  They 
have  several  extensive  landed  proprietors,  and 
from  prehistoric  times  had  several  independent 
kingdoms.  One  of  these  was  the  Pandya,  another 
the  Chola,  regarding  which  little  has  come  down 
to  the  present  day.  The  several  capitals  of  the 
Chola  were  at  Conjeveram,  Woriur,  Combaconum, 
Gangondaram,  Tanjore. 

The  people  spealung  the  Teluffu  call  themselves 
Teling.  Tney  are  about  13  miTlions  in  number, 
and  occupy  the  eastern  region  between  lat.  12^ 
and  18°  N. 

The  people  who  speak  Canarese  are  about  nine 
millions  in  number,  chiefly  in  the  centre  of  the 
Peninsula ;  they  are  a  tall  and  singularly  graceful 
race,  with  whom  a  conunnnity  something  akin  to 
polyandry  is  very  prevalent.  In  this  they  some* 
what  resemble  the  Kandyans  of  Ceylon,  the  Coorg 
race,  and  the  Nair  of  Travancore. 

The  Malealam  language  is  spoken  in  the  south- 
west of  the  Peninsula  by  about  2^  millions,  and 
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pbKnakonda, 

the  Tain  on  the  seaboArd,  aomefwhat  to  the  noith, 
by  Hboat  100,000  or  150,000. 

The  people  speaking  the  Mahratte  language 
hare  wwely  emigrated  from  the  aneient  Maha- 
rashtra, bat  the  bulk  of  them  are  to  be  found 
occupying  between  lat.  17*  and  21**  N. 

The  peninsula  of  Gujerat  forms  the  province  of 
Kattyawar,  is  well  defined  by  the  Gulfs  of  Cutch 
and  Cambay,  wiUi  the  Runn  on  the  N.  and  B., 
and  the  sea  on  the  south.  It  contains  19,860 
square  miles,  and  CoL  Jacob  estimated  its  popula- 
tion at  1,476,686. 

The  great  triangular  plateau  which  forms  the 
Peninsula  of  India,  in  the  later  tertiary  period 
was  an  island  separated  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  (now 
forming  the  valleys  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus)  from 
the  Himalayan  and  Burmese  countries. — Wallace^ 
I  p.  816 ;  Findlay,    See  Malay  Peninsula. 

PENNAKONDA,  in  the  Bellary  district  of  the 
Madras  Province,  in  lat.  14°  6'  16"  N.,  long. 
IT  38'  10"  E.,  with  a  population  in  1871  of  5106. 
It  was  once  an  important  fortress,  to  which  the 
Vijayanagar  rulers  retired  after  the  battle  of 
Talikot,  A.D.  1565.— /wip.  Gaz. 

PENNAR,  called  also  Pinakini,  and  written 
Pennair.  The  name  of  two  rivers  in  South  India, 
which  both  rise  north-west  of  Nundidrug  in 
Mysore,  and  flow  eastwards  through  the  Gamatic 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Pennar  or  Pennair  is  the 
name  adopted  by  European  geographers;  but 
Pinakini,  apparently  derived  from  the  bow  of 
Siva,  4s  that  by  which  these  rivers  are  known  to 
the  Canarese  inhabitants  of  Mysore.  The  northern 
river  falls  into  the  sea  19  miles  south  of  Nellore, 
and  the  southern,  or  Dakshana  Pinakini,  dis- 
embogues near  Fort  St.  David,  a  few  miles  north 
of  Ouddalore.    Both  are  utilized  for  irrigation. 

PENNISETUM  CENCHROIDES.    Rich 
Dhaman,  Kurkan,  .  Hind.  |  Taura,     .     .    .  Tr.-1nd. 

Common  in  many  parts  of  the  Pauiab  plains, 
and  reckoned  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  wild 
grasses  for  forage,  both  for  cows  and  horses.  Near 
Multan  its  seeds  are  swept  up  from  the  ground  to 
be  used  as  human  food. — Stewart ;  Powell. 

PENNISETUM  ITALICUM.  RBr.  Kangni, 
Hind.  German  millet  or  Italian  millet,  Panicum 
Italicum.  Seeds  small,  delicate,  and  wholesome, 
used  as  food. — PoweU,  L  p.  383. 

PENNISETUM  TYPHOIDEUM.  Rich.  Bajra. 
Pemcillajriaspieata,TriUiIe.  |  Panicum  tpicatum,  DdiU. 

This  ripens  its  millet  in  about  three  months. 
Its  stems  are  thick,  and  reach  a  height  of  six  feet. 
The  maximmn  length  of  a  spike  is  about  18  inches  ; 
and  Colonel  Sykes  counted  on  one  plant  16  spikes, 
and  occasionaly  2000  seeds  on  one  Fpike.  It 
requires  a  rich  and  loose  soil.  It  furnishes  a 
valuable  green  fodder,  and  a  good  hay. 

P.  cer^e,  Trin.,  of  China,  furnishes  a  millet 
for  cakes. —  Von  Mueller. 

PENNYROYAL,  Mentha  pulegium.  A  mint 
used  in  cookery  as  seasoning  and  in  distillation, 
propagated  by  division  of  the  plant. 

PENTACMB  BURMANICA.  Kurz.  Atimbet 
tree  of  British  Burma. 

PENTACMB  SIAMENBI8.  Knrz.  Shorea 
Siamensis,  Miq.,  Hook.^  a  timber  tree  of  Prome; 
yields  a  usef til  resin. 

PENTAPETES  PH.^)NIOEA.  Its  flowers  yieW 
a  mucilaginous  cooling  juice,  used  in  special 
diseases ;  considered  to  be  astringent.    It  is  an 


PEOftl. 

erect  growing  plant  •  flowers  axiHary,  large,  ex- 

rd  at  noon,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  aira  drop 
.    daylight  next  morning.— ^Poire//,  I  p.   833 : 
Riddell;   Voigt. 

PENTAPTERA  ARJUNA.    Roxh. 
Terminalia  arjuna,  W.  and  A. 
Touk-kyau,  .    .    .  BuRU.  |  Arjuna,  Arjunsadra,  Due 

Is  a  comrnoh  forest  tree ;  the  bark  is  used  intern- 
ally by  the  natives  as  a  tonic,  and  is  also  aj^ed 
externally  as  a  vulnerary.  It  and  P.  glabra  grow 
in  all  the  teak  forests  of  Burma.  Their  dark-to>wn 
timber  is  as  strong  as  teak,  and  usually  attains  a 
girth  of  from  seven  to  nine  feet,  with  height  in 
still  more  lofty  proportion.  This  timber  has  never 
been  fairiy  tried  for  ship-building.  —  Riddett; 
M'CL  i  Hind.  Th,  ii.  p.  100 ;  Roxb.;  VoigL 

PENTAPTERA  TOMENTOSA.     Roxb. 
Terminalia  tomentoBa,  TF,  an^d  4- 


Asun,  Bkno.,  Dux.,  Panj. 

Maddi, Oan. 

Peea-s&l,    .    .     .     DuKH. 
Sain,  Aflun,    .    .      Panj. 


KutBhuk,  ,    •     •     SlROB. 
Maratha,    ....  TaM. 
Karoo  maratha,  •     .      „ 
Nalla  maddi, .     .     .    TsL. 


This  tree  grows  in  the  Peninsula  of  India  and 
in  the  north-west  of  British  India.  It  luus  thick 
leathery  leaves ;  fruit  smooth,  ^yq  winged.  It 
grows  to  be  a  large  timber  tree  of  much  utility, 
flowering  time  April  and  May ;  the  seed  ripens  in 
the  cool  season.  The  wood  is  very  tougn,  and 
used  for  making  shafts  to  gigs,  etc.  Is  very  hard 
and  heavy,  and  not  so  stiff  as  teak.  In  the  Panjab 
it  furnishes  an  excellent,  hard,  and  compact 
timber,  well  suited  for  buUding  and  railway  pur- 
noses.  It  is  found  in  Kangra  in  sub-Himalayan 
forests,  and  is  not  uncommon  as  far  wast  as  the 
Ravi,  but  not  of  a  large  size.  It  is  well  saited  for 
avenues  and  plantations  in  the  east  of  Panjab.^ 
Rohde'sMSS.;  Powell;  Roxb.;  Voigt. 

PENTATEUCH,  from  the  Greek  Pente,  five, 
and  Teuchos,  a  book,  the  first  five  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Muhanunadans  allege  that  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Gospels  in  use 
with  Christians  have  been  greatly  altered.  The 
five  books  of  Confucius  are  the  Shu-king,  a  book 
of  history ;  Lee-king,  book  of  rites  ; —  ?  or  book 
of  odes ;  Yih-king,  or  book  of  changes  *  and  thiS 
Chun  Ts-eu,  or  spring  and  autumn  annaia^ 

PENTATRGPIS  SPIRALIS.    Don. 


Asclepiaa  microphylla,  JS. 
A.  tenuiflora,  Am. 

Fula-pala,   .     ,     .     .  Tit* 
Amhar-vel,  Tb^-Ikd. 


P.  microphylla,  Roxb. 
Oxystelma  caudata,  Hani. 

Van-veri,  ....  Beas. 
Perpadagum,  .  MATiKAn. 
Pushpi Panj. 

Grows  throughout  British  India;  flowen  ofeed 
medicinally. — Stewart ;  Roxb. 

PEN-TS*AU  of  China,  a  eelebmted  work  on 
the  materia  mediea  in  use  by  Chinese  phyeiciaiia. 
— Smith. 

PEON.  Hind.  A  footman,  a  foot  soldier; 
amongst  the  British  in  India,  an  office  Berrant. 
The  chess  term  of  pawn  is  derived  from  it. 

PE-00.  Hind.?Mahr.?  a  grain-pit  b^ieatifc 
some  part  of  a  house,  in  which  rice  is  lodged. 
It  is  apt  to  germinate  if  there  be  heavy  rani.*^ 
Marshall. 

PEOR,  the  Greek  phallus,  the  Roman  prmpmf 
the  Hindu  lingam. 

PEORL  Hind.  Indian  yelloif ;  a  p4fiFKi«ttl 
used  in  lumps ;  a  precipitate,  collected  and  dried 
from  the  unne  of  cows  which  have  been  fed  oa 
mango  leaves.  '  Wilayiti  peon '  id  diioine  jMtiw 
(chromate  of  lead).— Powefl!. 
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PEPPER. 


WBPPBB. 


Saban,.    .    .FAlbicbano. 
Pens,  PeretE,    •    .    Bu& 


KaricbA, 
GHmmiiis, 
Mulagu,  , 
Beber, .    . 


•    ,  Singh. 
Tam.,  Tbl. 

.     .  TUKK. 


PEPPBR 

KttlfAfaiid,  vUte; 
Annd^blMk),    . 
Mkiii,.   ....  Bali. 
Ha-twui,.    .    .    .  Chin. 

Mirch, HiKD. 

Kero  (black),     ...  It. 
CSabfti.    .    .    ,    Malay. 

There  are  several  peppers,  black,  white,  and 
long  pepper,  melegaeta  pepper,  cayenne  or  Chili 
pepper,  Gninea  and  Jamaica  pepper,  and  cabeb 
pepper,  the  last  nsed  as  a  medicine,  fhe  others  in 
food  as  condiments.  The  black  pepper  of  com- 
meite  is  obtained  from  the  dried  nniipe  fruit 
(drapes)  of  Piper  nigrum,  a  climbing  plant  com- 
Don  in  the  East  Indies.  Three  kinds  of  black 
pepper  are  distinfi^ished  by  wholesale  dealers. 
Malabar  pepper,  tne  most  valoable,  is  brownish- 
bbck,  free  from  stalks,  and  nearly  free  from  dost. 
Pitnang  pepper  IB  brownish-black,  larger,  smoother, 
free  man  stalks,  bat  yery  dnsty.  It  is  sometimes 
ued  in  England  to  manufacture  white  pepper. 
Smatrapepper,  the  cheapest  sort,  is  black  mixed 
with  stalks,  and  contains  much  dust.  Under  the 
name  of  Sumatra  pepper,  some  dealers  indude  the 
Pesang  or  brownisn  -  black  sort,  and  the  black 
Sumatra  sort.  Three  kinds  of  varieties  of  white 
pepper  have  also  been  distangnished.  Tellicherry 
peppff,  which  is  of  two  kinds ;  large  fine  Telii- 
therrjr  {>epper  is  larger  and  whiter  than  any  other 
desmption  of  white  pepper,  and  fetches  a  higher 
price ;  BDuUl  or  coriander-like  pepper  is  shrivelled. 
Common  white  pepper  comes  from  Penang  by 
Kngapore ;  it  is  round,  and  not  shrivelled ;  its 
Vihe  depends  on  its  size  and  whiteness.  English 
MmcW,  or  white  pepper.  When  the  two  preced- 
ing sorte  are  scarce,  brown  Penang  pepper  is 
Weached.  The  yellowest  and  largest  are  chosen 
for  tlds  purpose,  for  neither  an  expensive  nor 
amall  sort  would  pay. 

.   h&ported  into  India. 

,Jw  L\M.  Ra, 

m-76,  6,906,764  12,37,090 

I25-77.  6,461,897  13,34,536 

157-78,  8,360,069  16,73,398 

JSJ-TS,  6,842,010  11,62,477 

}S9-«0,  9,040,141  16,00,224 

M8M3,  6.168,286  12,36,707 

Almost  all  from  the  Straits.  A  small  quantity 
nom  Ceylon. 

Pliny  states  that  the  price  of  pepper  in  the 
>Baxiet  of  Rome  in  bis  time  was,  in  English 
ttoney,  9b.  4d.  a  pound.  The  pepper  alluded  to 
tutut  have  been  the  produce  of  Malabar,  the 
J>«are8t  part  of  India  to  Europe  that  produced  the 
■rtide,and  its  prime  cost  could  not  have  exceeded 
we  present  one,  or  about  2d.  a  pound.  After  the 
gieat  discoveiy  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  the  price  of 
pepper  fell  to  about  Is.  3d.  a  pound,  a  fall  of 
«.  Id.  from  that  of  the  time  of  Pliny,  and  of 
«.  9d.  from  that  of  the  Muhammadan  Arabs, 
Turks,  and  Venetians. 


peouliar  Tirinee  of  the  i^oe  thsa  black  pepper,  and 
18  not  so  generally  used.  Pepper  is  a  warm  car^ 
minative  stimulant ;  it  is  used  largely  in  JESurope, 
but  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  the  capsicam» 
chilli,  or  oavenne  spice,  is  pref ened.  It  strangthens 
the  stomach,  gives  tone  to  the  astern,  and  assists 
digestion*  In  the  Northern  Circars  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  the  Piper  trioecum,  an  exoessivelj 
pungent  pepper,  is  largely  used  as  a  substitute  for 
bladt  pepper ;  in  Amierica,  the  plants  Peltobryon 
longifolium,  Serronia  jaborandi,  are  similarly  used, 
also  at  the  Gape,  Cooobryon  Gapeiise. 

The  black  pepper  vine  is  mdigenous  to  the 
forests  of  Malabar  and  Travancore,  and  for  oenturies 
has  been  an  article  of  exportation  to  European 
countries  from  that  coast  Although  growing  in 
other  countries  of  the  east,  Malabar  pe^^r  is  oon* 
sidered  to  be  the  best.  Its  cultivation  is  very 
simple,  and  is  effected  by  cuttings  or  suckers  put 
down  before  the  commencement  of  the  rains  in 
June.  The  soil  should  be  rich ;  but  if  too  much 
moisture  be  allowed  to  accumulate  near  the  roots, 
the  young  plants  are  apt  to  rot.  In  three  years 
the  vine  begins  to  bear.  They  are  planted  chiefly 
in  hilly  dis^cts,  but  thrive  well  enough  iu  the 
low  country  in  the  moist  climate  of  Malabar. 
They  are  usually  planted  at  the  base  of  trees 
which  have  rough  or  prickly  bark,  such  as  the 
jack,  the  erythrina,  cashew-nut,  mango  tree,  and 
others  of  similar  description.  They  will  dimb 
about  20  or  30  feet,  but  are  purposely  kept  lower 
than  that.  During  their  growth  it  is  requisite  to 
remove  all  suckers,  and  the  vine  should  be  pruned, 
thinned,  and  kept  clear  of  weeds.  After  the 
berries  have  been  gathered,  they  are  dried  on  mats 
in  the  sun,  turning  from  red  to  blade  They  must 
be  plucked  before  quite  ripe,  and  if  too  early  they 
will  spoil.  White  pepper  is  the  same  fruit  freed 
from  its  outer  skin.  In  this  latter  state  they  are 
smaller,  of  a  greyish- white  colour,  and  have  a  less 
aromatic  or  pungent  taste.  The  pepper  vine  is 
very  common  in  Sie  hilly  districts  of  Travancore, 
especially  in  Ootiayam,  Meenachel,  and  Gbengaoa- 
cherry  districts,  where,  at  an  average  calculation, 
about  6000  candies  are  produced  annually. 

To  prepare  white  pepper,  the  berries  are  allowed 
to  ripen  and  become  of  a  beautiful  bright  red 
colour  ;  the  outer  or  fruif7  skin  becomes  tender 
and  soft,  and  is  of  a  sweetish  taste.  When  plucked, 
the  berries  are  collected  in  loosely  woven  bags, 
and  steeped  for  a  day  or  two  in  water,  either  hot 
or  cold.  This  serves  to  loosen  and  detach  the 
red  pulpy  seed  covering,  and  when  taken  out  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  a  little  hand-friction  is  all  that  is 
required  to  clear  the  seeds.  They  are  then  win- 
nowed, and  thus  made  ready  for  the  market. 

Long  peppery  the  Ghavica  Roxburghii,  or  Piper 
longum,  is  another  cultivated  species.  It  is 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  stems  are 
annuid,  ana  the  roots  Hve  for  several  years,  and, 
when  cultivated,  usually  yield  three  or  four  crops, 
after  which  they  seem  to  become  exhausted,  and 
require  to  be  renewed  by  fresh  planting.  The 
berries  of  this  kind  of  pepper  are  lodged  in  a  pulpy 
matter,  like  those  of  P.  nigrum.  Th^  are  fint 
green,  becoming  red  when  ripe.  Being  hotter 
when  unripe,  they  are  then  gathered  and  dried  in 
the  SUB,  when  they  change  to  a  dark*grey  colour4 

Japan  pepper,  ^nthoxylum  (Fagara)  piperitnm, 

^ ^ , ^    D.C,  is  used  as  a  condiment  in  Ghina  and  Japan. 

is  off,  and  drying  it  IB  the  SOD.  This  has  1ms  of  the  |  Tlie  fmit  cspsoles  ure  remarkably  fragrant  when 
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Lbe.  Rs. 

6,ld5,089  10.96,320 

5,611,607  10,60,962 

4,892,998  8,82,124 

7,149,323  12,17,365 

8,164,701  6,42,853 

9,265,411  28,06,721 


Hoptaiai,.    . 
Kalaminh,  . 

aafedauNb,. 
Blaek 


Black  Pepper, 

.  Chin.  |  Lada,  Lada-itam,  Halat. 

•  Hnro.  I  Marioha, .    *    •    •       „ 

White  Pepper. 

•  Hind.  |  Lada  puteh,  •    •   Malat. 


Kjck  p^»per  and  white  pepper  are  the  fmit  of 
5Jj  Pip*""  lugrttm,  the  former  bemg  the  whole  berry 
*W,  while  the  white  pepper  is  the  ripe  berry 
^0|^ved  of  its  skin  by  soaking  it  hi  water,  nibbing 


1*EPPER  COAST. 


PERIM  ISLAND. 


Pippali-mula,  . 
TipOi  moolum, 


Sansk. 
.Tam. 


bniised,  from  a  pungent  aromatic  principle  resid- 
ing in  the  tubercles  of  the  rind. 

Ethiopian  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  Xylopia  aro- 
matica. 

The  seeds  of  some  species  of  fennel-flowera 
(Nigella  sativa  and  arrensis),  natives  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  were  formerly  used  instead  of  pepper, 
and  are  said  to  be  still  extensively  employed  in 
adulterating  it ;  and  a  substitute  for  pepper  is  the 
fruit  of  Tasmania  aromatica  in  Van  Diemen^s 
Land.  Wild  pepper,  Filfil  burree,  the  fruits  of 
several  species  of  Vitex. — Beri.  Ph.  p.  30  /  Hogg ; 
R,  Brown ;  Eng.  Cye. ;  Drunfs  Letters  from 
Malabar;  Drwnfe  Useful  Plants;  Faulkner; 
M^CuUocKs  Diet.;  Simmonds;  Smith. 

PEPPER  COAST,  the  line  of  coast  in  Sumatra 
from  Ayer  Bangie  to  the  north  point. 

PEPPERMINT,  Mentha  piperita,  an  aromatic 
herb,  raised  from  seed.  This  plant  might  be 
grown  for  distillation  on  the  hills  of  India,  and 
become  a  valuable  article  of  commerce;  grows 
freely  on  the  plains. — Jaffrey. 

PEPPER  ROOT. 

Filfil-mooeh,  .  .  .  Arab. 
Pipili-mool,  .  .  .  Hind. 
Qnmthika,    .    .    Sansk. 

The  root  of  the  long  pepper  is  a  favourite 
medicine  of  the  Hindus ;  it  possesses  the  virtues 
of  the  beny,  but  in  a  weaker  degree,  and  is  pre- 
scribed by  them  in  cases  of  palsy,  tetanus,  and 
apopleinr.  Pepper  root  is  procurable  in  most 
Indian  bazars. — Ainslie. 

PEPUL.  Hnoo.  Urostigma  religiosum  or  Ficas 
religiosa.  Its  Sanskrit  names  are  Chaladala, 
quivering  branches ;  Peppala,  the  preserver ; 
Kungarasan,  elephant's  food ;  Ashvatter,  not  dur- 
able. The  trunk,  when  old,  has  many  ridges  and 
hollows,  as  if  many  trunks  were  united ;  the  bark 
is  deemed  a  ffood  tonic. 

PERA.  UiKD.  A  kind  of  sweetmeat,  made  in 
round  cakes. 

PERAK  territory,  on  the  Malay  coast,  has  a  coast 
line  of  100  miles,  the  depth  inland  being  about  50, 
and  the  Dending  and  Sambilan  islands  belong  to 
its  chief.  On  Qie  banks  of  the  Perak  river  are 
situated  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  consisting  of 
Malays  and  a  few  Chinese,  who,  with  some  wild 
and  wandering  tribes  of  the  Malayan  race  in  the 
interior,  prey  upon  each  other  on  land  and  sea. 
The  pirates  of  Laroot  and  Perak  infested  the  sea- 
board for  fully  half  a  century  after  the  settlement 
of  Penang.  Perak  is  said  to  produce  graphite, 
galena,  antimony,  iron,  tin,  goui,  diamonds,  and 
garnets. — APNair^  p.  25. 

PERAK.  Hind.  A  head  ornament,  worn  by 
married  women  in  Spiti,  ladakh. 

PERCH,  Perca  fluviatilis,  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  fresh- water  fishes  of  Europe,  and  it  extends 
into  Asia.  It  is  very  prolific,  and  250,000  eggs 
have  been  counted  in  one  of  middle  size. 

PERE  PONS,  a  native  of  France,  who  resided 
in  India.  In  a.d.  1740,  he  sent  home  a  report  on 
Sanskrit  literature. 

PERGANNAH  or  Pargana,  in  the  Muhammadan 
land  revenue  system,  a  subdivision  of  a  subah. 
Peigannah,  under  the  revenue  system  of  the 
Hindus,  was  a  district  of  100  villages.  It  is  still 
recognised  throughout  Northern  India,  but  the 
number  of  villages  greatly  varies,  and  the  officers 
employed  in  it  aro  only  known  by  their  enjoyment 
of  lands  or  fees  hereditarily,  or  by  being  the 


depositaries  of  all  registers  and  records  connected 
with  the  land.  The  province  in  Bengal  called  the 
Twenty-four  Pergannahs  was  acquired  by  treaty 
from  the  Nawab  of  Bengal  on  the  20th  Dec  1757. 
In  the  ancient  Hindu  system  of  government,  the 
administrative  officers  aro  ordered  to  be  lords  of 
10, 100,  and  1000  towns,  but  the  Pergannah  alone 
corrosponds  to  the  100  towns.  The  townships 
everywhero  remain  entire,  and  aro  the  indestruct- 
ible atoms  from  an  aggregate  of  which  the  most 
extensive  Indian  empires  have  been  formed.  ; 

PERGULARIA  ODORATISSIMA.     Smith. 
Aflclepiaa  odoratiMima,        I  Cynanchum  odoratisBi- 
BojA.  I     mum,  Lour. 

Ye-lan-hiang,  .    .    Ohin.  |  Sita  manoharam, .     .  Tkl. 

A  croeper  with  a  climbing  woody  stem,  cracked 
bark,  flowers  yellow  and  verv  fragrant,  well 
adapted  for  covering  trellis  work.  It  furnishes  a 
perfume.  Often  cultivated  in  the  gardens  in 
Moulmein.  P.  pallida  is  described  by  Wight. — 
Jaffrey;  Mason. 

PERICLYTE.  The  Muhammadan  doctors  so 
read  the  word  Paraclete.  Periclyte  means  illus- 
trious, and  they  quote  it  from  the  gospel  of  St 
Barnabas,  of  which  the  Moriscoes  in  A&ica  have 
a  Spanish  translation. — Sale's  Koran,  p.  9  ;  Chat-- 
field's  Hindustan,  p.  271. 

PERICOPSIS  MOONIANA.     Thw. 
Dalbergia  Mooniana,  Thw.  \  Nadoong,  .     •     ,     Sdtgh. 

This  large  and  very  valuable  timber  tree  is  com- 
mon about  Colombo  and  the  southern  and  central 
parts  of  Ceylon  at  no  great  elevation.  The  timber 
is  used  for  buildiug  purposes  and  for  furniture. 
— Beddome, 

PERILLA  ARGUTA.  Bentham.  An  annual 
herb  of  Japan.  An  infusion  of  this  plant  is  used 
to  give  a  aeep  rod  colour  to  table  vegetables.  P. 
ocimoides,  Linn.,  of  Upper  India,  is  similarly  used. 
— Von  Mueller. 

PERIM  ISLAND,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  is 
little  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  300  to  500 
yards  broad.  Its  lighthouse  is  in  lat  21*^  35'  1 5'  N., 
and  long.  72°  20'  E.,  and  lies  8  miles  from  the 
nearost  point  of  the  Kattyawar  coast  In  1836 
vast  quantities  of  fossils  were  found  in  it.  It  is 
the  Baiones  Island  of  the  Periplus.  It  is  surrounded 
by  an  extensive  rocky  roef  on  all  sides  except 
the  south,  and  rises  so  sheer  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  that  in  some  places,  a  few  yards  from  the 
shoro,  thcro  is  a  depth  of  11  and  12  fathoms  of 
water. — Imp.  Gaz. ;  Fifidlay, 

PERIM  ISLAND,  situated  in  lat  12°  40'  30"  N., 
and  long.  43°  23'  £.  (King),  in  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  straits  of  Bab-ul-MaDdab,  is  distant  from 
the  Arabian  coast  nearly  H  miles,  and  from  the 
African  between  9  and  10  xniles;  groatest  length. 
Si  miles ;  average  width  about  1^.  It  is  termed 
by  the  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erytlir^an 
Sea,  the  island  of  Diodorus,  and  is  know^n  amongst 
the  Arabs  as  Mayoon.  Its  formation  is  purely 
volcanic,  and  consists  of  long,  low,  and  graduaDy 
sloping  ranges  of  hills.  Albuquerque  landed  upon 
it  m  1518,  on  his  rotum  from  the  Red  Sea,  and, 
having  erected  a  high  cross  on  an  eminence,  called 
the  island  Vera  Cruz  (Portuguese  in  Asia,  i.  pu 
193).  It  was  again  occupied  for  a  short  time  by 
the  pirates  who  frequented  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
Sea,  plundering  the  native  vessels  engaged  in  the 
Indian  trade ;  but,  having  made  a  fruitless  seardi 
for  water,  they  romoved  to  Maiy^s  Island,  on  the 
east  side  of  Madagascar  (Hamilton,  L  p.  48).     In 
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March  or  April  1799,  it  was  taken  posseflsion  of  by 
the  £.  I.  Company,  and  a  farce  under  lieutenant- 
Colonel  Murray  was  sent  from  Bombay  to  garrison 
it,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  French  troops, 
then  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  Egypt,  from 
proceediDg  to  India  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Trmi  Sultan,  but  it  was  found  untenable  as  a 
muitaiy  position,  and  the  troops  were  accordingly 
vithdiawn.  In  consequence  of  increasing  steam 
naTigation  in  the  Sed  Sea,  Perim  was  re -occupied 
in  the  be^ning  of  1857,  and  a  lighthouse  erected 
1861.    The  ishmd  is  trachytic 

PERIKTAI.U.  Tel.  A  wife,  a  domestic 
voman,  but  generally  applied  to  deified  women. 
Many  of  the  small  temples  in  Telingana  Tillages 
wn  dedicated  to  goddesses  so  called,  the  spirits  of 
dead  women. — W.  E. 

PERIOPTHALM US.  A  species  of  this,  a  Uttle 
mud  fish,  is  foimd  in  great  quantities  on  the  mud 
baab  of  the  Ganges  delta,  in  company  with  the 
Mariet  crab.  1^  little  fish  skips  along  the  siur- 
&ee  of  the  water  by  a  series  of  juinps.  It  leajM 
on  knd.  The  species  in  Fiji  is  the  P.  kolrenteri, 
Gviiktr,  These  fishes  are  able  to  progress  out 
of  the  water  in  humid  places,  and  to  hunt  after 
their  piey,  which  oonsists  of  terrestrial  insects. — 
Motdiif^  295. 

PEREPLOCA  APHYLLA.  Duch,  The  Bata, 
Banana,  Barre  of  the  Panjab.  A  plant  with 
leafless  erect  stems,  common  in  many  places, 
Trana-Indns  and  in  the  Salt  Range,  and  occurring 
in  the  outer  hiOils  east  to  the  Chenab,  occasionally 
np  to  3500  feet  In  parts  of  the  Peshawur  yalley 
it  is  80  conunon  as  to  be  used  for  fuel  It  is 
eaten  by  goats.  The  buds  are  eaten  raw,  or 
cooked  as  a  Tegetable,  and  as  food  they  are  con- 
sidered to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  wounds. — 
Dr.  /.  L  Stevart, 

PERIPLUS,  a  work  by  Airian. 

PERIPLUS  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  a  book  by  a 
Greek  merchant,  which  contains  the  best  account 
of  dw  commerce  carried  on  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Christian  era,  from  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  coast 
of  Africa  to  the  E.  Indies.  He  seems  to  haye 
traded  at  Berenike,  a  great  seaport  in  the  southern 
extremity  df  Egypt,  m>m  which  he  made  seyeral 
voyages  to  India.  It  gives  an  account  of  six 
▼oyagea  It  describes  the  whole  coast  of  the  Red 
Stt,  and  of  the  S.E.  of  Arabia,  and  that  of  India 
horn  the  Indus  round  Cape  Gomorin  to  a  point 
hi^  np  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  ^ves 
aceoonta  of  the  commerce  carried  on  within 
thoae  limitB,  and  in  some  places  beyond  them. 
Until  neariy  his  time,  the  ships  from  India  con- 
tbned  to  cross  the  mouth  ot  the  Persian  Gulf, 
iad  crea>  along  the  shore  of  Arabia  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Red  S^  but  at  about  the  time  of  this 
urthoTt  the  Greeks  from  Egypt  and  the  Arltbs 
ved  to  quit  the  coast  soon  uter  leaving  the  Red 
Sea,  and  stretch  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
Makbar  coast 

Letnmne  supposes  that  the  author  of  the 
▼oyages  wrote  m  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Septi- 
vm  Berems  and  his  son,  namely,  between  the 
rears  198  and  210  of  the  Christian  era.  C.MuUer 
gins  A.D.  80  or  90.  Dean  Vincent  supposes  it 
to  hare  taken  place  aboat  the  tenth  year  of  the 
xrign  of  Kero  (a.d.  64).  It  was  doubtiess  near, 
hot  nbsequent  to  this  era.  The  author  had 
oari^^Oed  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
^  OQsstB  of  Malabar  ftnd  Coromandel,  and  had 


resided  many  years  at  Baroach,  in  the  court  of  a 
Hindu  rapa.  He  describes  Arabia  as  having 
pilots,  sailors,  and  persons  following  maritime 
pursuits.  He  mentions  that  large  vessels  were 
navigating  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Gaoges  and 
Chryse.     See  Aden ;  Kalian. — Elph,  p.  107. 

PERIYA  ALVAR,  a  native  of  ViUipattur.  He 
was  one  of  the  twelve  Alvars  who  nourished  in 
the  reign  of  Vallabadeva  Pandiyan,  king  of 
Madura.  He  wrote  400  stanzas  of  the  Nalavira 
Sirunantam. 

PERIYA-TAMBIRAN.  Tam.  lit.  the  great 
god,  the  name  of  an  image  in  the  temjdes  of  the 
Grama  Dev&tia. 

PERMANENT  SETTLEMENT  is  a  revenue 
term  in  British  India,  usually  applied  to  an  agree- 
ment introduced  in  1793,  during  the  adminutra* 
tion  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  by  which  certain  agents 
for  collecting  the  rents  or  taxes  on  the  land  wero 
granted  the  right  of  occupying  that  position  per- 
manently, on  making  annual  payment  to  t^e  Govern- 
ment of  the  amount  of  rents  then  being  paid.  The 
object  in  view  was  to  create  a  body  of  kndlords 
like  those  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  an  immemorial 
law  that  Hbo  resident  ryot,  simply  as  such,  is, 
throughout  the  contiuent  of  India,  possessed,  as  a 
rule,  of  hereditary  occupancy  at  uie  customary 
rates  of  the  vicinity.'  Lord  Cornwallis  insisted 
that  ^whoever  cultivates  the  land,  the  kmdlord 
can  receive  no  more  than  the  estabUshed  rent 
To  permit  him  to  dii^xxsess  one  cultivator  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  giving  the  land  to  another, 
would  be  vesting  him  with  a  power  to  commit  a 
wanton  act  of  oppression,  from  which  he  could 
derive  no  benefit*  The  enhancement  of  rent  was 
positively  prohibited,  unless  the  inrots  could  be 
mduced  to  *  cultivate  the  moro  valuable  articles 
of  produce,  and  to  clear  the  extensive  tracts  of 
waste  whidi  aro  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
zamindari  in  Bengal.'  The  zamindar  of  those 
days  was  perfectly  cognisant  of  the  conditions 
attached  to  his  position,  among  which  was  the 
right  reserved  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  suc- 
cessors of  the  Moghul  Government,  to  mi^e 
*  from  time  to  time  idl  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provent  the  ryots  beinff  improperly 
disturbed  in  their  possessions,  or  loaded  with  un- 
warrantable exactions.'  The  court  added  that 
their  *•  interposition,  whero  it  is  necessary,  seems 
also  to  be  clearly  consistent  with  the  practice  of 
the  Moghul  Government,  under  which  it  appeared 
to  be  a  general  maxim  that  the  immediate  culti- 
vator of  the  soil,  paying  the  ront,  should  not  be 
dispossessed  of  the  hind  he  occupied. '  The  amin- ' 
dan,  in  the  year  1880,  wero  supposed  to  be 
receiving  about  16  millions  sterling  from  their 
ryots,  but  paying  to  the  €k>vemment  only  the 
amount  fixed  in  1798,  and  the  cultivators  have 
not  shared  in  the  increase  of  wealth  of  the  country. 
Three  times  since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century, 
the  Government  has  tried  to  alleviate  the  cultiva- 
tors' condition  in  British  India,  but  hitherto  with- 
out success.  The  exact  number  of  occupan<7  ryots 
is  not  known,  but  thero  aro  nearlv  ten  milhons 
who  pay  less  than  £10  a  year  ront  for  their  hold- 
ings, and  of  these  upwazda  of  six  millions  pay  leas 
than  10s.  Below  these  two  classes,  again,  come 
the  untold  millions  of  day-labourers,  who  barely 
exist  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  whose  unparalleled 
fecundity  is  becoming  a  positive  danger  to  the 
State.    See  Pattadari ;  Ryotwari 
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PERNIS  API70RA,  honej  bnzz&rd  of  Europe, 
Aaia,  N.  Africa ;  migratorj.    In  India,  common 

iif  identicallr  the  same),  in  addition  to  P.  cri«tata. 
n  the  oreetlefls  or  sab-creeted  Indian  specimens 
(adnits)  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  the 
development  of  three  dark  stripes  on  a  white 
throat,  and  in  the  Astor  trivirgatns  and  sundry 
other  Indian  speciea  Sacb  may  be  a  hybrid  race 
between  P.  apiTora  and  P.  cristata. 

PEROO,  »Qn>.,  is  a  term  applied,  with  some 
prefix,  to  the  fruits  of  four  plants.  SalyaHora 
rersica  is  called  Khari  peroo,  S.  Indioa  is  Mitha 
peroo,  Solanum  incertum,  2>iin,  is  Kan  peroo,  and 
rhyllantlius  multifiorus  is  Phika  peroo. 

PERQUISITES  from  cultivators,  called  in  N. 
India,  Amgaunga,  Anjali,  Siaodi,  Thapa,  are  given 
from  the  threshing-floor  to  the  Brahmans,  Purohit, 
Gnru,  herd,  and  village  god. 

PERRON,  a  French  sailor  on  board  the  frigate 
Sardaigne^  which  came  to  India  in  the  year  1774. 
He  became  acquainted  with  De  Boigne  in  1789, 
and  was  appointed  Captain-Lieutenant  in  the  2d 
brigade  of  Sindia^s  army.  He  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battles  of  Mirta  and  Patan,  and  he  ob- 
tained an  independent  command.  At  the  battle 
of  Kardia,  he  was  in  comiiiand  of  ten  of  De 
Boigne*8  trained  battalions,  with  cavalry  and 
artiUery,  with  5000  men  under  FUoze,  and  8000 
under  Hessing ;  the  total  number  of  the  Peshwa's 
troops,  with  those  of  Sindia  and  Holkar,  was 
130,000,  and  10,000  PindarL  The  Nizam's  army, 
under  M.  Raymond,  20,000  horse,  besides  artillery. 
The  armies  met  between  Parinda  and  Khardla, 
12th  March  1795,  and,  after  a  brief  success,  the 
Nisami  fled,  but  Raymond  retreated  in  order. 
Perron  ruled  the  territory  from  Lahore  to  Kota, 
and  between  Aligarh  and  Jodhpur.  About  the 
5th  September  1808,  he  surrendered  to  Lord 
Lake,  and  went  to  reside  at  Ghanderouggur. 
Perron  at  one  time  enjoyed  a  revenue  of  nearly 
half  a  million,  and  when  he  surrendered  to  Lord 
Lake  he  carried  away  with  him  whatever  property 
he  waa  able  to  save.  Perron  had  succeeded  the 
veteran  De  Boigne  in  the  command  of  Sindia's 
army,  when  de  &igne,  after  many  years'  service, 
returned  to  Savoy  with  a  fortune  of  nearly  half  a 
million  sterling.  He  was  an  able  commander, 
and  was  assisted  by  several  able  ofiicers  of  his 
own,  with  the  object  of  disciplining  Sindia*s 
troops;  lands  had  been  assigned  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  over  which,  and  at  Dehli, 
Agra,  and  Fattehghur,  Perron  ruled  with  almost 
regal  power ;  and  though  rulingostemdbly  as  Sindia's 
depu£f  ,  it  was  in  the  name  of  the  Moghul  emperor, 
or  the  blind  Shah  Alam,  who  was  in  fact  no  more 
than  a  helpless  captive  and  puppet  in  his  hands. — 
Havelock. 

PERRON,  ANQUETIL  DE,  an  oriental  scholar, 
with  the  desire  to  learn  Zand ;  in  November  1754 
he  joined  the  French  army. 

f  ERRY.  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  Perry,  Knight. 
For  fifty  years  he  led  a  very  active  life  as  lawyer, 
politician,  law  reformer,  as  seen  in  his  book  on 
Oriental  Cases ;  was  Chief  Justice  of  Bombay,  and 
P^rendent  of  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  Member 
of  Paiiiament  seven  years.  Member  of  the  Indian 
Council  twenty  years.  Author  of  a  Letter  to  Lord 
Campbell  on  Law  Reform,  Lond.  1850 ;  IVansIa- 
tion  of  Savigny's  Law  of  Possession,  Lond.  1848 ; 
Character  of  the  Hindoo  King  Asoka,  Bom.  As. 
Trans,  iv. ;  On  the  Aboriginal  Tongues  ct  India, 


in  Bom.  As.  Trans.  1852 ;  A  BirdVeye  View  of 
India. — Dr,  Buisfs  CataL 

PERRT,  CoHMODORE,  of  the  United  States,  in 
1854  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Japan. 

PERSEA  of  the  ancients,  fruit  of  Baknites 
Egyptiaca. 

PERSEA  GRATISSIMA.  Gmrttu  The  M- 
gator  pear  or  avocado  pear  of  the  West  Indies, 
receives  its  name  in  consequence  of  the  resem- 
blance in  form  between  its  fruit  and  that  of  the 
Pyms.  It  is  about  the  size  of  an  apple  tree ;  the 
leaves  are  oblong,  veiny,  and  the  flowers  small, 
and  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour.  The  fruit  is  the 
size  of  a  large  pear ;  inside  it  is  yellow,  and  con- 
tains a  kemS  enclofied  in  a  soft  rind.  In  taste  it 
resembles  the  peach,  but  more  agreeable,  thoa^ 
not  so  sweet  It  is  sometimes  eaten  with  pepper 
and  salt,  but  more  frequently  with  a  little  sugar 
and  lime-juice.  Three  varieties  are  mentioned,  the 
red,  the  purple,  and  the  green. — Icones;  Eng.  Cye. 

PER^POLIS  of  the  Greeks,  Elymais  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  Istakhr  of  the  Persians,  in  the 
province  of  F^rs,  is  now  a  series  of  ruined  remains, 
known  to  the  people  of  the  country  as  the  Ghahl 
Minar  (forty  pillars)  and  Takht-i-Jamshid  (Throno 
of  Jamshid).  They  are  supposed  to  comprise  the 
palaces  of  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerices,  each  on 
a  separate  terrace.  The  area  of  the  Chahl  Minar  is 
50,000  square  feet.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  sculp- 
tures  known  as  the  Naksh-i-Rustum,  and  aboat 
30  miles  distant  are  ruins  called  Madar-i-Suliman. 

Persepoiis  is  about  12  miles  from  the  river 
Bendamir,  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  spur  which 
confines  the  northern  end  of  the  Marvdasht  plain 
on  its  eastern  side.  FVom  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
a  platform  500  yards  long  and  312  broad  has 
been  built  out  into  the  plain.  Of  the  portal  two 
marble  columns  and  four  bulls  are  standing ;  other 
two  columns  have  fallen.  Of  72  pillars  in  the 
great  hall,  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  only  12  are 
now  standing.  The  breadth  of  the  great  faaQ 
is  127  yards.  The  hall  of  Darius  is  60  yards,  aad 
that  of  Xerxes  38  yards.  An  inner  hall  had  100 
columns.  The  columns  stood  on  inverted  lotos 
flowers,  beautifully  carved.  The  reputed  tomb  of 
Darius  is  higher  up. 

The  tombs  of  Persepoiis  are  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  Marvdasht  plain,  which  here  begins  to 
narrow  between  spurs  of  the  mountains  which 
bound  it  on  the  north.  Persepoiis  stands  at  the 
foot  of  the  eastern  spur.  The  tombs  are  carrod 
in  the  face  of  the  western  spur,  the  cliffs  of  which 
rise  from  90  to  500  feet,  the  tombs,  five  in  numbtf f 
being  excavated  at  heights  from  90  to  200  feet 
The  bodies  of  the  kings  have  long  been  taken 
away,  and  the  broken  slabs  that  covered  them 
lie  on  or  in  each  empty  sarcophagus.  In  prepar- 
ing their  sepulchres,  the  first  thmg  that  the  old 
Persian  monarchs  did  tiaa  to  carve  a  huge  cro« 
on  the  face  of  the  cliif.  At  the  only  accessible 
tomb,  near  the  top  of  the  cross,  is  a  graven  effigy. 
of  a  king,  bow  in  hand,  worshipping  fire  burning 
on  an  altar.  Along  the  foot  of  the  rocks  are 
sculptured  tablets,  spiritedly  executed,  represent- 
ing equestrian  combats  on  a  gigantic  scale ;  and 
one  huge  carnng  portrays  the  submission  of 
Valerian  kneeling  to  Shahpur,  explained  in  an 
inscription  in  Pehlavi,  witn  an  illegible  QreA 
inscription.  A  marble  fire-temple  in  high  Re- 
servation Is  a  few  yards  from  the  foot  of  the  efiff* 

It  is  not  known  whether  it  was 
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taSkd  EkmaiB,  IstakHr,  or  Taklrt-i- Jamshid. 
After  the  efitablishmeot  of  the  empire  by  Gynu, 
he  and  his  ixnmediate  deacendants  divided  their 
rendenoe  chiefly  between  Babylon,  Suaa,  and 
Fichttana  Be  waa  a  conauerer  long  before  he 
was  a  king;  and  while  Cambyses,  hia  father, 
reigned  in  JPersia,  and  occupied  his  own  capital, 
and  Cyazares,  hia  uncle,  yet  Jived,  and  maintained 
hb  slate  in  Ecbatana,  the  principal  city  of  the 
Mede8|  the  preaent  Hamadan,  Cyrus  resided  at 
tiaaes  in  Babylon,  which  he  had  subdued,  and 
then  afterwarda  at  Susa,  when  the  deatii  of 
Abradatea  gave  the  whole  province  to  his  gener- 
ous prince  and  friend.  Cyrus  did  not  live  more 
than  eight  yeara  after  he  became  master  of  the 
empire,  and  therefore  could  not  have  had  much 
time  to  distinguish  Persepolis  by  any  long  resid- 
ence there,  Uwugh  he  often  went  thither.  We 
learn  from  several  writeis  that  at  different  periods 
both  Gyrus  and  his  successors  had  added  to  the 

?>]endoar8  of  the  city  which  the  Greeks  called 
eraepolia.  Xenophou  clearly  points  out  its 
situation  (Strabo,  Diod.  Siculus).  —  Porter's 
TrareU,  L  pp.  676,  577. 

PERSIA  lies  between  lat  25°  40'  to  39''  50'  N., 
and  long.  44""  20'  to  ei""  35'  £.,  with  a  nopulation 
virioaely  estimated  at  5  to  7  millions.  It  is  about 
1400  miles  long  from  the  Khoi  and  Bayazad 
md  to  Gwadar,  and  900  miles  broad  from  the 
Makran  coast  to  the  Atrak  river.  It  has  18 
great  divisions, — ^Astrabad,  Azarbijan,  Ardelan, 
Fara,  Ghilan^  Isfahan,  Kirmanshah,  KhuzistaD, 
Khonsan,  Eirroan,  Khemseh,  LaristaD,  Luristan, 
JfaTindaTiin,  Mullayer,  Nain,  Tehran,  and  Yezd. 
^  Modem  Persia  coosistB  of  three  principal  parts, 
via.  Fan  proper  (Persis  proper),  Laristan  near 
the  Peiaian  Gulf,  and  Behbehan,  or  the  country 
of  the  Khoffilu,  which  represents  the  circle  of 
Kobad.  Behbehan  is  bounded  on  tiie  north  by 
the  great  belt  of  mountains  which  separate  Irak- 
is Ajam  from  the  southern  provinces  of  Persia. 
The  northern  and  north-eastern  shores  of  the 
Penian  Golf  form  its  boundary  to  the  south, 
Bam-Hormuz  and  the  Ka*b  country  lie  to  the 
vert^  while  Shnristan  separates  Behbehan  on  the 
east  from  the  direct  dependencies  of  Pars.  On  the 
east  and  south-east,  Behbehan  is  surrounded  by 
the  Ifamaeeni  tribe ;  on  the  north  and  north-west 
bv  the  Bakhtiyari ;  and  on  the  west  and  south  by 
the  Ka*b  Arabs.  Also  the  mountainous  region  to 
the  north  and  north-east  of  the  {dain  of  Behbehan 
ia  oeeapied  by  the  Ehoffilu  tribes. 

The  greater  part  of  uie  most  important  region 
of  aoaetn  Persa  corresponds  to  the  ancient 
Media;  the  province  of  Azerbijan,  west  of  the 
Caipian,  aoawering  to  Media  Atropatene,  and 
tha(  of  Irak-Ajami  to  Great  Media.  'The  northern 
nart  of  Khoraaan  ia  the  ancieut  Parthia,  and  the 
lo^and  round  the  south-east  of  the  Caspian  was 
Hyvcenia. 

The  whole  of  the  centre  of  Persia  is  composed 
el  ianmenae  aalt  deaerts,  with  such  oascai  as  Yezd 
and  Beerjan  acattered  about  it,  at  too  extended 
intervalay  however,  to  afford  cohesion  and  mutual 
msgfotX,  Hie  desert  may  be  roushly  aaid  to 
catead  all  the  way  along  the  Awuua  frontier 
from  a  point  100  miles  aouth-west  ofHerat  to  the 
Peraan  Golf,  and  from  this  broad  base  it  projects 
to  within  100  miles  of  Teheran.  North  of  this 
•alt  deaert  liee  the  magnificent  province  of  Eho- 
laaan;  west  of  it  the  fertile  provinces  of  the 


Caspian,  including  Azerbijan;  and  south-west 
and  south,  the  rich  mountain  region  running  con- 
terminous with  the  Turkish  frontier  and  the 
waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  great  range  on 
the  Dorth,  joining  the  Hindu  Kush  south  ofHerat 

The  general  aspect  is  desolate  and  bare  in  the 
extreme.  On  its  north  and  east,  Persia  is  nearly  en* 
closed  by  deserts.  On  the  north  is  the  great  desert 
of  Khiva,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Kara-Eum.  This 
stretches  alon^  the  whole  north  border  of  Kho- 
rasan  and  Afghan-Turkestan  as  far  as  Balkh.  It 
is  more  of  a  waste  than  a  desert,  and  in  spring  is 
covered  with  grass,  and  is  said  then  to  be  quite 
practicable  for  light  troops.  Its  greatest  breadth 
IS  from  the  Aral  S.W.  to  the  Atrak  river,  about 
250  miles,  and  the  breadth  fijadually  lessens  as  it 
goes  eastwards  till  near  Balkh  it  has  a  breadth 
of  only  a  few  miles.  Its  general  breadth,  how? 
ever,  is  from  180  to  150  nules.  Its  length  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  vicinity  of  Balkh  cannot  be 
less  than  600  miles. 

The  great  salt  desert  of  Ehorasan  extends  from 
Kum  and  Kashan  to  the  east  for  a  distance  of  300 
miles,  and  is  probably  continuous  with  that  of 
Seistan,  and  ii^ so,  it  probably  runs  to  the  south 
of  Tabas. 

The  desert  of  Kirnian  stretches  to  the  N.E. 
of  Eirman,  and  is  supposed  to  be  continuous 
with  that  of  Seistan  and  Makran.  It  stretches 
from  Ehubbis  to  the  lake  of  Seistan,  150  miles, 
thence  along  to  the  S.  bank  of  the  Helmand, 
up  to  the  vicinity  of  the  valley  of  Peshin  on 
the  Eandahar  and  Quetta  road;  then  it  turns 
S.W.,  keeping  away  from  Nusbki  Sarawan  and 
Eharan,  and  then  runs  S.  between  Banpur  and 
Panigur  to  near  the  sea  at  Gwadar.  To  the 
west  of  this  it  keeps  north  of  Jalk  and  Sib,  and 
the  continuation  of  the  mountains  of  Eirman,  till 
it  again  intervenes  between  Ehubbis  and  Seistan. 
Its  length  is  about  400  miles,  and  breadth  200 
miles,  from  the  Helmand  to  the  parallel  of  Eohuk. 
The  sand  of  this  desert  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and 
so  light  that  when  taken  into  the  hand  it  is  scarcely 
palpable.  It  is  raised  by  the  wind  into  longi- 
tudinal waves,  sloping  to  the  leeward  side  to  the 
height  of  10  or  20  feet,  and  is  there  perpen- 
dicular. 

The  mirage  is  common ;  and  the  dangerous  Bad- 
i-simum  often  blows  between  the  months  of  May 
and  August,' injurious  to  everything  with  life,-^ 
even  camels  and  other  hardy  animals  perish, — and 
killing  men  sometimes  instantaneously,  or  after 
hours  or  even  davs  of  suffering. 

Nowhere  else  than  in  Persia  is  the  zodiacal  light, 
known  as  the  Subh-i-sadiq,  more  beautifully  seen. 

Azerbijan  climate  is  healthy  and  bracing,  the 
soil  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
hardy,  active,  and  industrious.  Ehorasan  contains 
more  fertile  territory  than  the  British  Isles,  and 
could  easily  furnish  sustenance  for  twenty  million 
people.  Bailie  Fraser  described  the  Gooigan 
part  of  Ehorasan  as  *  one  of  the  loveliest  regions 
m  the  world.*  Baron  de  Bode,  a  Russian  traveller 
in  Ehorasan  in  1836  and  1848,  affirmed  the  district 
south  of  the  Eopet  Dagh  to  combine  the  ^  excel- 
lences of  an  English  Smdscape  and  the  scenery 
of  the  Caucasus.' 

The  most  ancient  of  the  races  that  ruled  in 
Persia  was  the  Peshdadian  dynasty.  Of  the  four- 
teen known  names  of  this  (itvnasty,  the  first  waa 
Eaiumars,  who  reigned  at  BaJkh.    In  this  line,  the 
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nameB  occnr  of  Jamshid,  who  reigned  at  Perse- 
polls;  Feridun,  who  was  restored  by  Kawa,  the 
blacksmith ;  and  Afrasiab,  who  was  king  of 
Turkestan. 

The  Kaianian  dynasty  followed  the  Peshdadian, 
and  amongst  its  rulers  were  Kai  Kobad  (Kai 
signifies  the  mighty)  ;  Kai  Kaus,  son  or  grandson ; 
Rustara,  his  general;  Kai-Khusni,grandsoD,  Cyrus 
the  Great;  Ix>hra8b, son  of  Orond  Shah ;  Gushtasp, 
his  son,  Hystaspes  of  Grecian  history ;  Isfendiar, 
his  son,  Apanda  or  Astyages  of  Ardashir ;  Darab 
and  Dara,  the  Darius  overcome  by  Alexander. 

The  authentic  history  of  this  region  begins 
about  B.C.  710  with  Djoces,  a  Mede,  who,  as  also 
his  son  Phraortes,  fell  in  attacks  on  Assyria. 
Cyaxares,  king  of  the  Medes,  son  of  Phraortes, 
about  B.C.  606,  combiniug  i^dth  Nabopolassar, 
king  of  Babylon,  and  with  the  Arabians,  Persians, 
and  Armenians,  overran  Assyria,  and  took  and 
destroyed  Nineveh. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Persia  as  well  as 
Syria  fell  to  the  lot  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  who 
established  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucidse.  Anti. 
ochuB  Soter  succeeded  Seleucus  Nicator ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  his  successor,  Antiochus  Theos, 
Arsaoes,  a  Scythian,  who  came  from  the  north  of 
the  sea  of  Azof,  induced  the  Persians  to  throw 
off  the  Greek  yoke,  founded  the  Parthian  empire, 
and  made  Rhages  his  capital.  This  was  likewise 
the  period  of  the  foundation  of  the  Bactrian 
kingdom  by  Theodotus,  the  governor  of  it,  who, 
finding  himself  cut  off  from  Syria  by  the  Persian 
revolution,  declared  his  independence.  Arsaccs 
IS  called  Asteh  by  eastern  writers,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Persian 
kings.  When  he  gained  the  kingdom,  it  is  said 
he  promised  to  exact  no  tribute,  and  merely  to 
consider  himself  as  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of 
princes,  united  for  the  double  object  of  main- 
taining their  independence  and  freeing  Persia 
from  a  foreign  yoke.  This  is  the  commencement 
of  that  era  of  Persian  history  called  by  eastern 
writers  Muluk-ut-tuwaif,  or  commonwealth  of 
tribes,  called  by  the  Persians  the  Ashkanians  and 
Ashganians,  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  ArsacidsB, 
from  B.C.  258  to  a.d.  223,  in  which  year  Ardashir 
Babegan-bin-Sasan,  the  Artaxerxes  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  founded  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  which 
ruled  till  a.d.  632.  Amongst  this  dynasty  were 
Shahpur,  who  drfeated  the  emperor  valerian  near 
Edessa;  also  Khusru  Nushirwan,  famed  for  his 
benevolence,  and  who  largely  extended  his 
dominions,  took  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  and  all 
Egypt  southwards  to  Nubia.  90,000  Christians 
are  said  to  have  been  slain  when  Jerusalem  was 
then  taken. 

Persia  was  overrun  by  the  Arabs,  a.d.  682-686, 
and  was  held  by  the  khalifs  for  600  years. 

It  was  at  Nahavend,  in  A.D.  632  (Hijira  21), 
that  the  celebrated  battle  of  Kadesia  was  fought, 
in  which,  niter  three  days,  the  troops  of  the  khalif 
Omar,  commanded  by  the  Arab  chief  Noman,  who 
was  there  slain,  defeated  the  Persians,  in  the  reign 
of  Yezdejird,  one  of  the  Sassanide  princes.  This 
monarch,  shortly  after  his  defeat,  was  killed  by  a 
miller  of  Merv,  with  whom  he  had  taken  refugee. 
The  dynasty  of  the  Sassanides  had  reigned  in 
Penda  416  years.  It  became  extinct  with  Yezde- 
jird, and  Persia  then  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
the  khalifs,  who  compelled  the  popnUtion  to 
embrace  Islamism.    The  town  of  Nahavend  is 


built  just  at  the  foot  of  the  north-east  range  of 
hills,  upon  some  craggy  pointa  In  the  centre  of 
the  town  rises  the  citadel,  a  most  imposing-looking 
structure,  and  really  of  some  strength.  It  crowns 
the  top  of  the  highest  of  the  craggy  points  npon 
which  the  place  is  built,  and  is  supported  by 
immensely  solid  mud  wallis  from  without,  risiog 
at  least  100  feet  high. 

Persia  has  since  been  under  many  dynasties, 
either  ruling  in  whole  as  it  now  is,  or  in  parts  of 
it.  The  khalifs  ruled  from  a.d.  632  to  1258, 
when  Mustasem  was  put  to  death  by  Hulaku, 
the  grandson  of  Ghengiz  Khan;  the  Samani  of 
Bokhara,  Khorasan,  and  Persia  held  sway  A.i>. 
874  to  998;  the  Ghaznavi  of  Persia  and  India, 
A.D.  975  to  1183;  the  Seljuk  in  Iran,  Kinnan, 
and  Anatolia,  a.d.  1087  to  1283;  the  Mosul 
branch  of  the  Atabegs  of  Irak,  under  the  SeHok, 
from  A.D.  1127  to  1197 ;  the  Il-Khani  of  Persia,  a 
Moghul  dynasty,  a.d.  1259  to  1346 ;  and  the  Sufi 
and  Zand  of  Persia,  a.d.  1499  to  1797. 

Under  the  Kaianian,  Parthian,  and  Sassanian 
dynasties,  the  metropolis  of  the  empire  was  moved 
from  Persepolis  to  Pasargadse,  and  thence  to  Sasa ; 
and  in  modem  times  the  Sufi,  Zand,  and  Kajar 
reigning  families  have  successively  chosen  as  their 
respective  capitals,  Isfahan,  Shiraz,  and  Teheran. 
The  last  place  is  vrithin  a  few  days'  march  of  the 
native  districts  of  the  ruling  Kajar  tribe,  near 
Astrabad — Aga  Muhammad  Ahan,  Kajar,  in  1788 
having  founded  the  present  dynasty. 

Kurna  is  one  of  three  Apameas  built  by 
Seleucus  in  honour  of  his  first  wife,  Apamea, 
daughter  of  Artabazus.  It  is  situated  at  tiie 
point  of  a  triangle  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  was  formerly 
a  place  of  consequence.  Kurna  is  situated  on  a 
low  flat,  with  apparently  a  rich  soil,  and  along 
the  river  are  low  banks  to  prevent  the  country 
being  flooded.  Meshed,  the  capital  of  Khorasan, 
forms  the  connecting  link  of  Central  Asia  and 
Persia,  the  Caspian  and  Afghanistan.  Meshed 
lies  on  the  highway  from  the  Caspian  to  Herat, 
distant  about  215  miles  from  the  latter  place. 
Its  garrison  consists  of  nine  battalions  of  infantiy, 
a  regiment  of  cavaliy,  and  a  couple  of  field  bat- 
teries, in  all  about  8000  men.  A  force  of  about 
1000  horsemen  employed  in  patrolling  the  road 
between  Mashad  and  Khosan,  the  frontier  town. 
Tabreez,  the  administrative  centre  of  Aserbijan, 
draws  to  itself  the  commerce  of  Turkey,  of  Persia^ 
and  of  Russia,  and  distributes  arouna  the  numa* 
factures  for  which  it  has  ever  been  famed. 

The  men  of  Kasvin,  Tabreez,  Hamadan,  Shiiaz, 
and  Yezd  are  as  remarkable  for  their  eoxmge  as 
those  of  Kum,  Kashan,  and  Isfahan  are  for  thdr 
cowardice.  The  nomade  tribes  are  all  predatoiy, 
and  glory  in  that,  but  they  hold  tlueving  in 
detestation ;  they  delight  to  listen  to  romantic 
tales.  The  Iliyat  nomade  tribes  are  ranoefre, 
hospitable,  and  brave,  but  rude,  violent,  and 
rapacious.  The  chiefs  of  the  military  tnbea  form 
the  hereditary  nobility. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  three  races,  Persian 
or  Pehlavi,  Arab,  and  Turkoman,  have  been 
striving  for  mastery,  but  the  Persian  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  and  those  of  them  engaged  in 
cultivation  are  not  warlike,  and  the  contest  baa 
been  between  the  Persian  nomade  and  the  Toiko* 
man  nomade,  the  two  great  military  daases  of 
the  poptOation. 
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Hie  PeraaB  nomadefi  all  belong  to  the  Peblayi 
Btock,  though  their  dialects  are  different  They 
iikhabit  Kinnan,  nearly  all  Fare,  a  part  of  Irak, 
and  the  whole  of  Kurdistan,  a  region  stretching 
through  the  ranges  of  highlands  from  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Peraian  Gulf  in  a  north-west 
£reetk>n,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  as  far 
as  Armenia^ 

"Hie  Turkoman  nomades  entered  Persia  with 
conquering  armies,  and  have  come  from  the  banks 
of  the  VcAga,  from  beyond  the  Orus,  and  from 
the  phuns  <^  Syria.  Their  habits  are  the  same  as 
the  Persian  nomades,  but  thej  speak  a  different 
language,  and  from  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  till 
the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  the  rulers  of  Persia 
had  either  been  Arab  or  Turkoman.  No  member 
of  the  Persian  nomade  tribes  had  ever  ascended 
the  throne.  It  is  this,  probably,  that  gave  rise 
to  the  bloody  strife  between  the  Zand  and  the 
Eaiar  tribes. 

The  Zand  are  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the 
PetsiaD  tribes,  and  one  of  their  chiefs,  Karim 
Khan,  after  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah^  succeeded  in 
eitablidiiiig  himself  in  Isfahan  and  the  southern 
ptonncea.  The  Kajar  are  a  Turkish  tribe 
nooght  by  Timur  from  Syria,  and  settled  between 
Elbiiiz  and  the  Caspian.  After  the  death  of 
Nadir  Shah,  a  deadly  war  raged  between  Karim 
Khao,  Zand,  and  Muhammad  Hasan  Khan,  Kajar, 
which  ended  in  Karim  Khan's  accession.  Lntf 
All  Khan  (1795)  was  the  last  of  the  Zand  rulers. 
— Kinneir ;  Watson ;  Malcolm ;  Wheeler ;  Morier; 
Fraaer:  Monteith;  Shield  by  Lt.-Col,  MacGregor^ 
ir.  pp.  858-516. 

In  addition  to  the  revolutions  resulting  from 
oonteata  by  the  different  races  within,  these  terri- 
toiiea  have  been  repeatedly^  overrun  by  foreign 
annieSy  and  since  uie  beginning  of  the  18th 
eentary  their  armies  have  been  defeated  by 
Afghans,  Ruasians,  and  British ;  and  Russia  has 
eompdled  Persia  to  renounce  the  right  of  keeping 
war-flhipa  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  has  established 
for  henelf  a  naval  station  on  the  island  of 
A^iiwy^it,  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  sea 
coamanding  the  approach  to  Asterabad. 

Under  the  present  organization,  the  Persian 
army  oonaistB  of  77  battalions  of  infantry,  of  an 
average  strength  of  800  men ;  79  regiments  of 
cavalry,  consisting  of  eight  troops  of  50  sabres ; 
a  fldPOtt^  regiment  of  engineers,  and  200  guns. 
The  vanouB  grades  are — Amir-i- toman,  or  general 
of  division;  Amir-i-pung,  or  general  of  brigade; 
Stairtip,  OS  colonel  The  recimental  ranks  are 
represented  by  Sarfaang,  or  lieutenant-colonel ; 
Tawar,  or  major;  Sultan,  or  captain;  Naib-i- 
awwal,  or  first  lieutenant;  Naib-i-doyum,  or 
aeeond  lieutenant.  A  sergeant  is  called  Vakeel, 
a  corpoial  a  Dahbaahi,  and  a  private  Sarbaz.  The 
hone  and  shuewof  the  Persian  army  is  derived 
from  the  Turk  tribes  of  Azerbijan,  from  the 
Kurds  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  Persian 
KmdktaD,  uid  from  the  Lur,  Bakhtiyar,  and 
Iliyat  tribes  who  inhaHt  the  mountain  chains 
ezteDding  southward  and  eastward  from  the  great 
raage  of  Zagioa  The  standing  army  of  Persia 
ia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sl^'s  body-guard, 
made  np  of  regiments  nominally  raised  in  the 
above  dtttricts;  the  chiefs  and  khans  of  the 
variooi  tribes  are  nominated  to  oommisaions  in 
the  r^;imenta  furnished  by  these  dans.  The 
men  aze  brave,  but  need  leading.     In   1861, 


20,000  Persian  troops  and  32  cannon  surrendered, 
almost  without  fighting,  to  5000  Merv  Tekke 
horsemen,  armed  only  with  spears  and  match- 
locks. That  terrible  disaster  to  Persian  arms 
destroyed  the  Shah^s  prestige  on  the  Turkoman 
border.  Its  population,  composed  of  townspeople 
1|  millions,  nomades  and  villagers  2^  millions, 
is  under  5  millions;  and  Teheran  and  Tabreez 
have  each  120,000,  Meshed  70,000,  Isfahan 
60,000,  and  Shiraz  40,000.  The  most  powerful 
of  the  nomades,  the  Il-Khani  of  Kaskai,  has  25,000 
or  30,000  black  tents ;  Kelhor  of  Kermanshah 
have  11,000;  Zengeneh,  10,000;  the  Sheqhagi 
of  Azerbijan,  15,^)0  tents  and  houses;  and 
besides  these  are  about  100  minor  tribes. 

The  Persians  are  all  of  fair  complexion.  The 
Arab,  the  Persian,  the  Afghan,  and  Sikh,  when 
speaking  of  the  people  of  India,  call  them  '  black 
men  ; '  even  in  India,  the  descendants  of  the  Arab, 
Persian,  Moghul,  and  Afghan  conquerors  use  the 
same  designation, — *■  Kak  Admi,'  literally  black 
man,  being  ever  in  their  mouths;  and  Hindus 
themselves,  in  their  various  tongues,  likewise  so 
distinguish  themselves  from  all  the  fair  foreign 
races. 

Persia  is  a  thoroughly  aristocratic  country, 
where  high  birth  and  polished  manners  are  much 
consider^.  In  this  point  it  differs  much  from 
Turkey.  Owing  to  his  politeness  towards 
strangers,  and  an  apparently  hospitable  disposi- 
tion, the  first  meeting  with  a  rersian  usually 
makes  a  favourable  impression.  He  is  quick- 
sighted,  sociable,  witty,  and  affable,  buoyant  in 
spirits,  well  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  polite- 
ness, and  to  a  certain  extent  inquisitive  in  matters 
of  science  and  art.  The  offering  from  an  inferior 
is  called  Peshkash.  A  gift  or  recompense  from 
a  prince  or  superior  is  called  I  nam,  or  Khelat, 
also  Bakhshish,  a  Persian  word  much  used  in  this 
sense  by  the  Turks.  Among  themselves,  with 
their  equals,  the  Persians  of  the  higher  classes 
who  are  settled  in  towns  are  affable  and  polite, 
to  their  superiors  servile  and  obsequious,  and 
towards  their  inferiors  haughty  and  domineering. 

Marriages  are  of  two  kinds,  one  the  Aqdi, 
with  a  girl  of  the  bridegroom's  own  rank,  the 
other  the  Seegha,  with  a  woman  of  humbler 
birth.  A  practice  prevails  of  marrying  under  a 
contract  for  a  period.  Many  of  the  women  read 
and  write,  especially  the  Kajar  women.  Persians 
consider  the  numhier  thirteen  so  lulucky,  that 
in  general  they  will  not  even  name  it.  When 
they  have  occasion  to  allude  to  this  number, 
instead  of  mentioning  Sezdeh  (thirteen),  they 
say  Ziyad  (much  more),  or  Hech  (nothing).  The 
Persians  shave  the  crown  and  hind  part  of  the 
head,  leaving  a  tuft  on  the  top,  and  hair  on  either 
side,  which  some  keep  closely  clipped  above  the 
ears,  and  others  wear  in  long  masses  of  ringlets. 

The  uBuid  riding  costume  of  a  Persian  gentle- 
man consists  of  a  black  lambskin  cap,  pinched 
into  a  conical  shape.  An  open  shawl  surcoat,  lined 
with  fur,  reaches  about  half-way  down  the  thigh ; 
the  sleeves  are  cut  off  a  little  below  the  elbow. 
These  snrcoats  seldom  cost  less  than  £25,  often 
much  more.  Under  this  a'  light  gown  is  worn, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  ankle,  open  on  the  aides  for 
about  a  foot  from  the  bottom,  and  with  slits  Idt 
open  under  the  arms  and  inside  the  elbows.  A 
shawl  is  tied  round  the  waist,  and  supports  a  long 
dagger  with  a  hahdle  of  ivory  or  bone»  sometimes 
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pnoAmented  with  jewels.  In  citiea,  the  sureoat 
ifl  usually  Isid  aside,  and  in  winter  a  cloak  of 
cloth  is  substituted.  On  horseback,  a  pair  of 
roomy  Hessian  boots,  of  black  or  red  leather,  are 
drawn  oyer  the  voluminous  shalnar  or  Cossack 
trousers. 

The  natires  of  Persia  do  not  recline  on  cushions 
in  the  luxurious  manner  of  the  Turks,  but  sit  in 
an  erect  posture  on  a  thick  felt,  called  a  namad. 
They  have  seldom  or  ever  fires  in  their  apart- 
ments, even  in  the  coldest  season ;  and  in  order 
to  be  warm,  wrap  themselves  in  a  fur  pelisse,  or  a 
barouni,  which  is  a  handsome  robe  of  crimson 
cloth,  lined  with  shawls  or  velvet  Like  other 
oriental  nations,  they  rise  with  the  sun. 

The  dress  of  Persian  women  consists  of  a  pair 
of  immensely  wide  trousers,  like  a  couple  of 
petticoato  tacked  together,  made  of  suk  or 
cotton,  and  fastening  round  the  middle  by  a 
running  string ;  a  very  short  chemise  of  gauze, 
reaching  onlv  to  the  waist ;  a  kurtni  or  jacket 
reaching  to  the  hips,  having  open  slecFes,  which 
may  be  buttoned  close  if  required ;  an  arackchin 
or  small  skull-cap  upon  the  head,  and  sometimes 
a  charkud  or  handkerchief  thrown  over  the  head 
and  descending  on  the  shoulders  and  back.  In 
full  dress  a  MiSianunadan  lady  wears  the  Peshwaz 
or  Persian  robe,  in  which  dancing  women  usually 
perform.  It  bas  lon^  tight  sleeves,  a  tight  body 
crossed  in  front,  and  a  very  voluminous  muslin 
skirt,  the  most  fashionable  amplitude  being  about 
forty,  or  even  sixty  yards  in  circumference.  This 
garment  is  often  trinuned  in  a  costly  manner  with 
gold  or  silver  lace,  and  is  only  worn  as  a  bridal 
dress  or  at  domestic  festivala  The  Persian  ladies 
regard  the  bath  as  the  place  of  their  greatest 
«musem«[it  They  make  appointments  to  meet 
there ;  and  often  pass  seven  or  eight  hours 
together  in  the  carpeted  saloon,  telling  stories, 
relating  anecdotes,  sharing  their  kahouns,  and 
completing  their  beautiful  forms  into  all  the 
fancied  perfections  of  the  east,— dyeing  their 
hair  and  eyebrows,  and  curiously  staining  their 
fair  bodies  with  a  variety  of  fantastic  devices, 
not  unfrequently  with  the  figures  of  trees,  birds, 
and  beasts,  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  This  sort  of 
pencil-work  spreads  over  the  bosom,  and  continues 
down  as  low  as  the  navel,  round  which  some 
radiated  figure  is  generally  painted. 

There  are  two  harvests  in  the  year ;  that  of  the 
Saifi  or  summer,  reaped  in  the  end  of  autumn, 
consists  of  riee,  cotton,  maize,  Holcus  sorghum, 
Panicum  Italicum,  Cicer  arietinum,  Ervum  lens, 
mashek,  Phaseolus  radiatus,  the  castor-oil  plant, 
sesamum,  and  some  garden  vegetables.  An 
exhaustive  system  of  agriculture  is  practised  in 
Persia,  which  keeps  her  impoverished. 

In  several  parts  of  the  countiy  are  copper, 
lead,  and  iron  mines,  and  Fars  yields  sulphur  in 
abundance;  and  if  these  mines  were  properly 
woriLed,  the  profits  would  be  very  great 

Persian  weights  are : — 
•   Kokhood  (Oioer  arietinum). 

24  nokhood  =»  1  miical,  about  one-sixth  of  an  ounce. 

90  miscals  =  1  vakka,  nearly  1  lb.  avoirdupois. 

8  vakkaa  or  720  miscalfl  =  one  roan  of  Tabrees.  In 
different  placet  varying  from  7  to  7}  Ibii. 

2  Tabreea  man  »  1  kharwar  or  ais-load,  725  lbs. 

The  value  of  its  external  commeroe  has  been 
estimated  at  four  or  five  millions  sterUng.  The 
port  of  Abushahr  (Boshire)  trades  ofaiefly  with 
^4ia,  and.  ef  its  five  great  etfmvan  lineSf  one 


passes  westward  from  Central  Persia  towards 
&^hdad,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor ;  a 
second  runs  northward  through  Erzeruni,  and 
into  Europe  by  the  way  of  Constantinople;  a 
third  goes  also  to  Europe  by  Tiflis.  Tke  fourth 
runs  eastward  to  Bokhara  and  China.  And  the 
fifth  proceeds  to  India  by  two  distinct  lines,  which 
unite  at  Herat  One  of  these  routes  comes  to  this 
town  from  Irak  and  the  south-western  provinces 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  other  route  leads 
from  the  north-west,  by  Teheran,  Nishapur,  and 
Mashed.  Eastward  of  Herat,  the  united  lines 
pass  through  ICandahar,  Kabul,  and  Jalalabad,  to 
Attock,  from  whence  it  branches  out  to  different 
parts  of  India.  The  manufactures  are  shawls^ 
carpets,  feits,  silks,  velvets,  cotton  piece-goods, 
weapons,  paper,  leather,  and  furs.  The  merchanti 
have  each  a  cypher  in  which  they  carry  on  all 
their  correspondence.  Merchants  of  Yezd  are 
found  in  Bombay,  the  Mauritius,  Java,  and  China 

After  Persia  was  overrun  by  the  Muhammadans 
from  Arabia,  most  of  the  people  seem  to  have 
become  Muhammadans,  and  trom  that  time  little  is 
known  of  the  funeral  customs  of  the  fire-worship- 
pers in  the  years  preceding  the  arrival  of  a  small 
remnant  of  them  on  the  coast  of  Gujerat  Im 
ancient  Persia,  the  dead  were  exposed  in  naturd 
caves  or  dokhroas,  or  in  the  mountain  valleya 
At  the  present  day,  uxiless  a  death  happen  to  ti^e 
place  during  the  night,  the  funeral  follows  im- 
mediately  after  it.  The  body  is  washed  with 
rose-water ;  then,  being  wrapp^  in  a  white  sheet 
and  cotton  shroud,  it  is  carried  on  a  bier  to  the 
grave.  If  the  deceased  be  rich,  a  funeral  feast 
is  kept  for  several  days  after  the  ceronony,  and 
alms  are  distributed  at  particular  intervala.  But 
when  a  person  of  rank  dies,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
the  king  to  conunand  the  body  to  be  conveyed  to 
Mesbed-Ali,  or  one  of  the  other  places  of  Shiah 
pilgrimage ;  followed  by  his  charger  bearing  the 
arms,  clothes,  etc,  of  the  deceased,  and  also  bj 
numerous  led  horses,  with  the  badges,  bauieni 
and  other  expensive  insignia  of  funeial  state. 

Mr.  Stack,  a  recent  traveller,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  residence  in  Persia  is  calculated  to 
beget  a  positively  ^Lucretian  hatred'  of  religion. 
Of  the  city  and  shrine  of  Kum  he  speaks  with 
abhorrence,  as  the  stronghold  of  the  most  dismal 
superstitions.  The  plains  and  city  of  Kum  are 
shrouded  in  a  haze  of  heat  and  dust|  blown  up  by 
the  hot  winds. 

The  Persian  language  was  the  court  and  officisl 
language  of  the  Dehli  rulers  and  of  all  their 
allies  and  subordinate  Muhammadan  and  Hindu 
kingdoms,  and  the  principal  Hindu  states  stOi 
continue  its  use.  For  a  long  time,  at  Dehli,  two 
languages  were  used  by  the  emperors,  and  there 
were  two  parties  in  the  court,  tne  one  speaking 
Persian,  and  the  other  Turki,  the  mother-tongue 
of  Baber,  who  was  a  Chaghtai  Turk.  In  iuDu 
1871-72,  in  eight  districts  of  the  N.W.  Provinces, 
the  Urdu  or  Persian  reading  pupils  of  the  TUoli 
and  Halkabundi  schools  hir|^y  exceeded  ^e  Hindi 
or  Nagri  reading  scholars,  ranging  from  two-fiMbs 
to  three-fourths.  All  educated  Muhammadan  msa 
in  India  write  in  Persian,  but  speak  Urdu.  Womsa 
always  write  in  Urdu.  The  more  celebrated  oi  ths 
Persian  writers  are  Fardusi,  Ferishta,  Hafia,  Jekl- 
ud-Din,  Jami,  Khuara,  Nisaini,  and  Sadi,  Seyeol 
of  the  books  are  not  placed  in  sdioolboys'  hands; 
for   instancci  the  Persian  Bahar  *  i  -  Danish   <m 
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i'%  guile,  the  fifth  chapter  of  tihe  Gulittim  of 
Sidi,  abo  the  loTe-stofy  of  the  Zulikha  of  Jami, 
Ijfli  md  Majnon,  Lasat^un-Nieaa,  Tuhfa  Shahi, 
WA-d-Aahakin. 

The  modern  tongoe  of  Persia  ia  derived  from 
Znd,  ai  Italian  waa  derived  from  Latin  ;  bat  the 
Peniana  now  speak  a  language  which  is  neither 
SiBBtio,  like  An^c,  nor  Toranian,  like  Turkish ; 
il  ■  a  farandi  of  the  Indo-Europ^n  or  Aryan 
fniij  d  gpeedi.  AJso,  a  large  infusion  of  Persian 
vndi,  however,  found  its  way  into  Arabic,  and 
tkiw^  Arabic  into  Turkish,  and  the  result  is 
thai  at  the  present  moment  the  Turkish  language, 
M  spoken  by  the  higher  ranks  at  Gonstantinoj^e, 
ii  10  entirely  overgrown  with  Persian  and  Arabic 
vnrds,  that  an  uneducated  Turk  from  the  counti^ 
nodoitsads  but  little  of  the  so-called  Osmanli, 
thoagh  its  grammar  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
gnmioar  which  he  uses  in  his  Tartaric  utterance* 
llroaghoat  Persia  the  inhabitants  of  towns  all 
■peak  the  Persian  language.  It  is  spoken  in 
Erirao,  and  a  great  part  of  Aserbijan,  Shirvan, 
nA  Daghestan,  north  of  Gaucasua  The  tribes 
to  the  weat  of  India,  especially  those  of  Khorasan, 
mderBtand  Persian  generally;  and  their  dress, 
iraa,  and  habitations,  while  they  retain  their 
aatkuud  peeulisritiea,  approach  to  wose  of  Persia. 
The  Fenian  langoa^  is  met  with  amongst  the 
Haara  Mongols  of  Ghito  in  Seistan,  Qhorband, 
BadaUbahan,  and  Baluchistan.  Persian  is  the 
ofieial  laogoage  ci  Afghanistan,  but  the  Pushtu 
il  alike  the  common  tongue  of  the  uneducated 
people  and  of  the  Atnir.  The  Afghans  have  a 
WW  Potfatu  works,  but  they  read  Persian  authors 
bf  preference,  and  throi^  them  have  formed 
ioperfect  idau  of  geography,  astronomy,  medi« 
eioe,  and  history ;  these  works,  full  of  fictions 
aad  defidenciea,  have  not  assisted  in  developing 
tkeir  faeoltieB.  Throughout  British  India,  the 
vritten  language  of  the  educated  Muhammadan 
a  the  Persian.  This  language  was  formed  after 
the  Mohanmsdan  conquert,  and  its  literature  is 
MMBtially  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  modem 
tioea  The  literatures  of  the  West  Aryans,  Persia, 
and  of  the  East  Aryans  are  thus  separated  by 
time  as  well  as  by  space,  for  the  great  literature 
of  India  belongs  atarii^y  to  antiquity.  The 
tttirei  of  Persia  are  enthusiastioally  devoted  to 
poetiy.  The  meanest  artisan  of  the  principal  cities 
of  that  kingdom  can  read  or  repeat  some  of  ^e 
&Mt  paaages  from  their  most  admired  writers ; 
nd  even  the  rude  and  unlettered  soldier  leaves 
Ui  teat,  to  listen  with  rapture  to  the  strain  of  the 
■iaitcel,  who  sings  a  mymc  song  of  divine  love, 
or  redtea  the  t&  of  a  battle  of  his  forefathers. 
The  Tsy  esKnce  of  Soffeeism  is  poetry.  Many  of 
the  tales  and  stories  current  throughout  central 
&Dope  came  to  it  through  the  Persian. 

Iraiiog  tiie  reign  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  the 
^>#ih  first  established  commercial  settlements 
ia  Penia.  Two  enterprising  Englishmen,  Sir 
Aithony  Sherely  and  his  brother,  with  a  few 
ypwers,  had  made  their  way  to  the  oourt  of 
IWaa,  where  they  met  with  a  diatingnished 
^BcpiuNi.  Sir  Anthony  returned  as  envoy  from 
Shah  Abhsa,  to  estabUah  an  aUisnoe  with  the 
OhriitiBn  monscehs  of  Europe  for  the  destrnetion 
ofjhe  Turks,  and  with  a  grant,  permitting  all 
vkriatiaft  merchants  to  trade  freely  with  Persia. 
Under  the  pstronage  of  Shah  Abbaa,  the  English, 
the  FmcL  smI   the  Ihitoh  bad.  established 


faefcoiries  at  Gombroon,  to  whieh  place  the  Persian 
monarch  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  Baudav 
Abbaa,  or  the  Port  of  Abbas,  by  which  it  is  now 
known.  Shah  Abbaa,  however,  had  leas  tolera^ 
tion  for  the  Portuguese,  who  in  1507,  undef 
Albuquerque,  had  conquered  and  occupied  the 
island  of  Hormuz,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  not  far  from  Gombroon,  and  he  resolved  on 
their  expulsion.  He  was  joined  in  this  enterprise 
by  tlie  English,  then  at  war  with  Portugal,  with 
whom  in  1622  he  entered  into  an  engagement, 
granting  them  half  the  plunder  of  the  island, 
and  half  the  future  customs  of  Gombroon  and 
Hormus.  The  Portuguese  were  driven  out,  but 
the  promises  of  the  king  of  Persia  to  the  English 
were  not  kept.  The  factory  at  Gombroon  waa 
maintained  through  many  losses  and  disasters  till 
1761,  when  it  was  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of 
oppressions  of  the  provincial  governor  of  I/tr. 
The  death  of  Shnh  Abbas,  in  1628,  was  followed 
by  the  rapid  fail  of  the  Sulfavean  dynasty.  Four 
weak  princes  of  that  house  successively  ascended 
the  throne  of  Persia.  During  their  reign  the 
Turks  severed  from  the  Persian  empire  some  of 
the  best  of  t^e  western  provinces,  the  Arab  ruler 
of  Muscat  possessed  himself  of  the  islands  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Afghans  of  the  Abdali  tribe 
made  thems^ves  independent  in  Herat,  and  the 
Gbilzies  in  Kandahar;  and  in  1722,  within  a 
century  after  the  deatii  of  Shah  Abbas,  Isfahan 
was  beneged  by  Mahmud  of  Kandahar,  to  whom 
Shah  Husain  formally  reaigned  his  crown.  The 
Afghan  dynasty  was  short-lived.  Mahmud  died 
insane  in  1725.  His  cousin  and  only  successor, 
Ashraf,  was  slain  in  1730,  while  fleeing  in  the 
desert  before  his  conqueror,  Nadir  Kuli  Khan,  the 
warrior  Nadir  Shah.  After  the  abdication  of  Shah 
Husain,  his  son  Tamasp  had  assumed  the  name 
and  state  of  king,  and  was  unceasing  in  his  feeble 
efforts  to  recover  the  crown.  Shah  Tamasp  waa 
permitted  to  enjoy  his  nominal  sovereignty  only 
two  years,  when  he  waa  dethroned  by  Nadir 
Kuli,  who  with  affected  reluctance  accepted  the 
crown.  Little  had  remained  of  Persia  in  the 
feeble  grasp  of  Shah  Tamasp,  when  in  the  year 
1726,  Nadir  Shah,  after  a  life  of  vicissitudes, 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  predatory  band 
in  Khorasan,  at  the  age  of  about  thir^-five. 
The  genius  of  this  man  done  quickly  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs,  and  Persia,  from  being  trodden 
under  foot  by  all,  became  during  his  lifetime  a 
formidable  power.  Within  a  few  years  after  his 
murder  in  1747,  the  mighty  empire  which  he  had  re* 
created  was  dismembered.  Ahmed  Khan,  Abdalii 
proclaimed  himself  kin^  of  the  Afghans,  took 
Kandahar  and  Herat,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
an  empire,  whieh  he  extended  by  conquests  more 
Mlliant  than  ^oee  of  Nadir  Shah.  Tiie  province 
of  Khorasan  waa  all  that  was  left  to  Shah  Rukh, 
the  blinded  grandson  of  Nadir  Shah.  This  waa 
guaranteed  in  his  independent  possession  by 
Ahmed  Khan,  but  was  soon  broken  op  into 
a  number  of  independent  prindpalittes.  The 
southern  and  western  provinces  of  Liar,  FanL 
Irak,  Axerbijan,  and  Mozenderan  were  subdued 
by  Karim  Khan  of  the  tribe  of  Zand,  and  a  princa 
of  the  Suffavesn  house,  named  Shah  Ismail,  a 
son  of  the  sister  of  Shah  Husain,  was  set  up  as  a 
king.  But  he  waa  a  mere  poppet,  and  was  soon 
cast  into  prison,  and  Karim  Khan  ruled  aloneu 
Hs  was  a  ]iMt  luler.    In  1763,  he  giaAted  to  thf 
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BritiBh  a  firman  for  a  factory  at  Bushire,  and  for 
the  trade  of  the  Persian  nUe.  Karim  Khan  died 
in  1779,  after  a  yigorouB  rule  of  26  years.  His 
death  was  the  signal  for  fresh  reyolntions,  marked 
by  the  most  atrocious  cruelties,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  four  surviving  sons  of  Karim  Khan 
were  savagely  mutilated.  This  state  of  things 
ended  in  1795,  in  the  elevation  to  the  throne  of 
Persia  of  Aga  Mahmud  Khan  of  the  Kaiar  tribe, 
the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty.  In  1788, 
during  the  brief  rule  of  Jafar  Khan,  nephew  of 
Karim  Khan,  and  the  last  representative  but  one 
of  the  Zand  family,  the  British,  who  during  the 
revolution  had  been  subjected  to  many  oppressive 
exactions,  obtained,  through  the  chief  of  their 
factory  at  Buseora,  another  finnan  for  unrestricted 
trade  in  the  Persian  dominions.  From  the  success 
which  had  attended  the  invasion  of  India  by 
Nadir  Shah  and  Ahmed  Shah,  Abdali,  it  was 
believed  that  the  plains  of  India  were  exposed  to 
be  periodically  ravaged  by  any  ambitious  ruler  in 
Afghanistan.  In  1796,  iSaman  Shah,  grandson  of 
Aluned  Shah,  Abdali,  advanced  to  Lahore,  with 
the  professed  purpose  of  restoring  the  house  of 
Timurfrom  the  domination  of  the  Mahrattas,  and, 
after  some  years,  in  1801.  Captain  Malcolm  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Persia.  The  re-conquest 
of  Afghanistan  was  always  a  favourite  dream  of 
the  Kajar  dynasty,  who  conceived  that  their  rights 
of  sovereignty  over  that  country  were  as  com- 
plete as  in  the  days  of  the  Suffavean  kings.  In 
1828,  Futteh  Ali  Shah  was  induced  by  the 
Russians  to  advance  on  Herat,  the  key  of  Af- 
ghanistan, but  two  expeditions  were  unsuccessful. 
His  son  Muhammad  Shah,  who  was  ever  a  friend 
of  Russia  and  an  enemy  to  British  interests, 
revived  the  project,  and  with  a  large  force  laid 
siege  to  Herat,  on  2Sd  November  1837.  To 
force  the  Shah  to  renounce  his  ambitious  projects, 
a  demonstration  was  made  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
by  the  occupation  of  the  island  of  Kharak. 
This  induced  him  to  withdraw  from  Herat^  after 
a  siege  of  ten  months,  during  which  all  his  efforts 
had  been  frustrated  by  the  energy  and  ability 
of  Lieutenant  Eldred  Pottinger,  an  officer  of 
the  Bombay  Artillery.  Muhunmad  Shah  died 
in  August  1848,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Nasir-ud-Din.  On  the  death  of  Yar 
Muhammad  Khan,  his  successor,  feeling  himself 
insecure  in  power,  and  being  threatened  by  the 
Amir  of  K&bul  and  by  Kohun-Dil  Khan  from 
Kandahar,  Syud  Muhammad  Khan  made  over- 
tures to  Persia,  and  a  force  was  despatched  by 
the  Shah  nominally  to  reduce  the  Turkomans, 
but  in  reality  to  occupy  Herat  A  force  was 
sent  in  December  1855,  in  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment made  by  the  Persian  Government.  Muham- 
mad Tusuf  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Herat  was 
captured  on  26th  October  1856.  The  quarrel 
could  not  be  adjusted,  a  British  force  was  sent 
from  Bombay  to  occupy  Kharak,  and  on  the  1st 
November  1866,  war  was  declared.  After  a  brief 
successful  campaign  under  Sir  James  Outram,  a 
treaty  of  peace,  concluded  8d  February  1857, 
was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  4th  March  1857.  In 
this  the  previous  treaty  was  adhered  to  for  the 
abolition  of  davery  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  1861 
an  attempt  made  to  arrange  for  a  telegn^h  line 
through  rersia  to  Bandar  Abbas,  faiM ;  but  in 
1868,  the  king  resolved,  in  conBtracting  a  line 


Teheran,  Isfahan,  and  Shiraz,  to  meet  the  Bridifc 
line  at  Busbire. — OuseUy^s  TV.  L  451 ;  Bombay  Uteti 
TVans.  v.  1 ;  Max  MUlier  at  the  Royal  Institulioni 
TYeatieSy  Engagements^  and  Sunnuds;  Ferrieri 
Joum, ;  Kinneirs  Geog,  Mem, ;  Ferrier^s  Afghaiai 
Pottinger't  Travels;  Col  Chesney^  Euphrates  awi 
Tigris  ;  Skinner's  Joum. ;  Ward*s  Hindoos; 
Milner*s  Seven  Churches  of  Asia;  Elpjdnston^t 
Cauhul;  Burton's  Mecca;  De  Pauw,  ^9yp^  ^"^ 
China  ;  Ockley*s  Saracens ;  Porter's  Travels ; 
Lieut.^Col,  StuarCs  Residence  in  N,  Persia; 
Augustus  H,  Mounsey,  F,R.G.S.,  Journey  through 
Caucasus  and  the  Interior  of  Persia ;  Sir  Jdn 
Malcolm^  Sketches  of  Persia  and  History  ofPerua^ 
ii.  p.  398 ;  De  Gohineau^  Histoires  des  Perses^  Parii 
1869 ;  Quarterly  Review,  July  1873. 

PERSIAN,  a  silken  fabric  of  various  coloan, 
and  exceedingly  flimsy  in  its  texture.  It  is  chiefly 
used  in  lining. — Faulkner. 

PERSIAN  BERRIES,  or  TeUow  Berries,  the 
fruit  of  Rhamnus  infectorius,  used  by  the  modem 
Greeks  to  dye  morocco  leather ;  employed  also  in 
calico  printing.  The  average  annual  imports  into 
the  United  ^ngdom  are  about  150  tons.  They 
come  from  the  Levant  in  hair  bales,  weighing 
three  and  a  quarter  cwt.,  or  in  tierces  of  four  to 
five  cwt.,  and  are  used  by  calico  printers  for 
dyeing  a  yellow  colour. 

PERSIAN  FLEA  POWDER,  the  Poudre  mis- 
maque,  is  sold  in  Paris,  in  boxes,  for  destroying 
immediately,  bugs,  fleas,  ants,  lice,  black  beetleB, 
caterpillars,  and  all  insects.  Chamomile  rouge, 
the  beautiful  red  Pyrethrum  (P.  cameum,  formerly 
Chrysanthemum  coecineum),  in  England  a  pret^ 
garden  ornamental  flower,  is  a  dread  enemy  to 
fleas. 

PERSIAN  GULF  extends  from  lat  24^  to 
30°  20'  N.,  and  long.  48°  to  58°  E.  It  runs  in 
between  Arabia  and  Persia  from  the  Straits  of 
Ormuz,  which  are  35  miles  wide,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Sbatt-ttl-Arab.  In  breadth  at  the  nairoweBt 
part,  between  Cape  Musseldom  and  Gombroon,  it 
IS  55  miles ;  and  at  the  widest  part,  between 
Busbire  and  Kbodema,  three  degrees  and  20 
miles ;  and  is  about  eight  degrees  in  length  from 
the  Straits  of  Ormuz.  It  is  known  in  eastern 
manuscripts  as  the  Sea  of  Fars,  the  Sea  of  Oman, 
the  Sea  of  Kirman,  Sea  of  Kateef,  Sea  of  Basrah, 
deriving  these  and  other  names  from  the  adjom- 
ing  provinces,  and  from  remarkable  places  on  its 
Arabian  and  Persian  shores.  This  great  inland 
sea  makes  a  rift  in  the  continent  of  Asia  450 
miles  deep  and  from  100  to  180  broad,  and  com- 
prises an  area  of  about  70,000  square  miles.  The 
northern  coast  belongs  exclusively  to  Persia.  Hie 
southern  coast  is  piStly  Turkish  and  partly  in- 
dependent Arab.  Muscat  formerly  possessed— l)y 
right  of  100  years  of  fiefdom-Hslmoat  a  third 
part  of  the  north  coast  of  the  gulf,  which  Persis 
resumed  about  1878.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  southern  coast  of  the  gulf,  too,  his  reoentlv 
passed  under  Turkish  from  independent  Arab 
rule.  In  the  earlv  part  of  the  19w  century,  the 
British  assumed  the  political  control  of  the  Anb 
tribes  on  both  shores  of  tiiie  gulf,  but  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  Canal  has  admitted  of  Turkish  war- 
vessels  being  present,  Great  Britain  retaining  free 
control  over  the  sea.  A  few  years  ago  Trnkish 
rule  reached  scarcely  farther  from  the  Shatt-nl- 
Arab  than  Eowait,  but  has  now  added  400  miles 


from  Ebanakin  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  through  I  of  sea-^ooast.    Turkey  haa  ousted  the  Wababeei 
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ottt  o!  the  broad  siaip  of  Arabian  ooast  which 
bean  the  name  of  £1  Uaaa  or  Labaav  and  in  doine 
80  baa  obtained  the  two  seaports  of  Kateef  and 
Ojeyr,  thereby  excluding  the  Wahabees  from  the 
aea;  and  has,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Arab 
dueftains,  carried  her  flag  as  far  as  £1  Bida, 
a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  bold  pro- 
mootcny  of  El  Kutr  (Guttur).  Where  the  Turkish 
anthority  ends  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £1  Bida, 
vbat  used  to  be  locally  known  as  the  Pirate  Coast 
comnaioes,  and  extends  as  far  as  Shinas,  on  the 
eutem  coast  of  the  bold  promontory  of  Gape 
Mmendam,  which  closes  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
fast  From  this  point,  Shinas,  the  territory  of  the 
Kttfeiaiiependent  state  of  Muscat  or  Oman  begins, 
from  which  the  Zanzibar  dominion  is  an  offiabootw 
The  Pirate  Coast  acquired  its  name  from  the  pre- 
datory habits  of  its  Arab  tribes.  An  expedition 
from  Bombay  in  1809  attacked  their  stronghold 
of  Ras-nl-Kheima,  on  the  western  side  of  Cape 
Munendom,  and  with  the  loyal  aid  of  the  Sultan  of 
Moacat  succeeded  in  destroying  it.  A  more  for- 
nidabie  expedition  was  organized,  under  General 
Xeir,  io  1819,  and  the  pirates  of  this  coast  were 
effectoally  brought  under  control  The  Arab 
diieftains  entered  into  a  general  engagement  to 
abjure  and  put  down  piracy.  This  treaty  is  still 
in  force. 

It  bas  numerous  islands,  but  only  the  following 
are  of  importance : — Bahrein,  80  or  90  miles  in 
ebcomfereiice ;  Rharak,  about  4^  miles ;  Kishm, 
M  miles  k>ng  and  32  broad ;  and  Ormuz,  though 
InstoiicaUy  interesting,  is  a  small  barren  volcanic 
ida&d,  coTored  with  salt  Br.  Jules  Oppert  claims 
Babretn  as  the  common  home  to  which  classical  and 
Cbakhean  tradition  trace  the  ancient  Asssrrians  and 
Flueniaans  alike,  with  the  Tilvun  of  the  cuneiform 
inaeriptiona  Arrian  called  it  Ti/Xo;  and  Strabo 
ipelt  it  Ti^o^ 

Moat  of  the  ancient  traffic  with  India  seems 
to  bave  been  by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
tbe  Red  Sea.  The  Tyrtans  established  depots  on 
tbe  abores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  course 
of  tnde  being  throagh  the  land  of  the  Cushdi, 
tbe  races  in  India  came  to  be  included  under  the 
etbnological  tiUe  of  Cush  (Genesis  x.  6),  and  hence 
Ae  Persian,  ChaldsBan,  and  Arabic  yersion  fre- 
qoeatly  render  that  term  by  India,  Isaiah  xi.  2,  XTiiL 
1;  Jeremiah  xiii.  23.  The  Mesopotamian  Valley 
ia  beliered  to  possess  a  soil  rich  enough  to  supply 
wbo}e  nations  with  com,  if  only  the  increase  of 
colttration  and  the  prosperity  of  the  caltivators 
vere  made  matter  of  imperial  ccmcem.  The 
T^y  of  the  Kanm  rirer,  in  the  south  of  Persia, 
offers  a  scarcely  less  promising  field  for  the 
gW'wtb  of  barley  and  wheat  The  survey  of  the 
Nf  waa  undertaken  between  1820  and  1830  by 
tbe  officers  of  the  Indian  navy.  The  winds  are 
clitefly  easterly  and  westerly,  taking  the  direction 
of  tbe  coasts.  When  the  S.£.  wind  sets  in,  the 
vbole  force  of  the  sea  is  brought  to  bear  directly 
•gainst  the  current  of  the  Euphrates,  and  hence 
^enormous  deposit  is  effected  of  the  alluvium 
bioodit  down  by  tbe  stream,  thus  barring  up  its 
iDOQtb.  This  deposit,  constantly  on  the  increase, 
pogresaea,  accoKling  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  at 
we  mte  of  a  mile  in  the  lapse  of  35  to  40  years. 
A  great  city,  of  which  the  ruins  are  to  be  seen 
^re  Mahammerah,  was  an  island  in  the  time  of 
ocnnacherib  named  Billat,  and  has  been  shown  to 
bave  been  atill  an  ialand  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 


At  the  present  time  it  is  sixty  miles  from  the 
month  of  the  river,  and  a  succession  of  cities  can 
be  traced  upon  the  desiccated  delta  below  it, 
along  the  river,  down  to  the  sea.  According  to 
that  writer,  the  gulf  once  extended  to  Baghdad, 
500  miles  beyond  its  present  point — Ait.  Treat, 
Eng,  and  Sunn,  iv.  p.  199 ;  TraoeU  in  Oman,  i  p. 
265 ;  CoL  Ckesney,  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  L  p. 
568 ;  RenneWs  MemoiVy  p.  34 ;  Taylor. 

PERSIMMON.  Tsze,  Chin.  The  juicy  fruits 
of  Diospyros  kaki  and  other  species. 

PERTABGAKH  DEOLAH,  a  smaU  princi- 
pality grown  out  of  Mewar,  tbe  raja  being 
descended  from  a  junior  branch  of  the  Udaipur 
house  From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Mahratta  power  in  Malwa,  the  raja  of 
Pertabgarh  paid  tribute  to  Holkar.  Under  the 
4th  article  ot  the  treaty  of  Mundisore,  the  British 
Grovemment  acquired  a  riffht  to  the  tribute  levied 
by  Holkar  in  Pertabgarh.  Raja  Dulput  Singh 
succeeded  to  the  state  in  1844.  Dulput  Singh 
was  grandson  of  the  chief  of  Pertabgarh,  and  had 
succeeded  to  the  state  of  Dungurpore  on  the 
deposition  of  Jeswunt  Singh,  by  whom  he  had  been 
adopted.  On  his  succession  to  Pertabgarh  he 
relinquished  Dangurpore  to  Oody  Singh,  son  of 
the  Thakur  of  Sablee.  He  was  guaranteed  the 
right  of  adoption.  The  area  of  the  state  is  1460 
square  miles,  the  population  1 50,000 ;  the  revenue, 
after  deducting  the  tribute  paid  to  the  British 
Grovemment,  and  about  two  lakhs  of  rupees 
enjoyed  by  feudatories  of  the  state,  is  in  British 
money  about  262,400  rupees.  The  chief  receives 
a  salute  of  fifteen  guns. — Rajasthan,  iL  p.  76 ; 
Treaties,  etc 

PERUMAL,  literally  the  great  personage,  the 
most  common  name  of  Vishnu  in  the  Tamil 
country.  Perumal  Tirunal,  a  festival  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Vishnu  and  his  consort. 

PERUN.  Hind.  (qu.  Pairahan,  Pers.)  An 
article  of  dress  amongst  Hindu  women. 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  or  Cinchona  bark,  is 
obtained  from  the  Cinchona  genus  of  trees,— 
C.  officinalis,  C.  succirubra,  C.  Calisaya,  C. 
micrantha,  etc., — natives  of  the  Andes  of  Pern, 
from  whence  plants  have  been  introduced  by 
Mr.  Clement  Markham  into  India  and  into  Java. 
Quinine  is  obtained  from  the  bark.  The  Cinchonae, 
when  cultivated,  not  only  yield  their  normal  pro- 
portion of  quinine,  but  in  some  species  at  least 
this  is  susceptible  of  a  large  increase. 

PESCADORE,  Pehoe,  or  Ponghu  Ishtnds  consist 
of  21  inhabited  islands,  exending  from  lat.  23^* 
12'  to  23°  47'  N.,  and  long.  119°  16'  to  119° 
39^'  £.  No  part  of  the  group  rises  higher  than 
300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  summits  of  the 
islands  between  Formosa  and  the  mainland  are 
flat. — Horsb. ;  Collingwood, 

PESHAWUR,  a  province  in  the  extreme  N.W. 
of  British  India,  which  takes  its  name  from  tbe 
town  of  Peshawur.  The  district  lies  between  lat. 
33°  43'  and  34°  31'  N.,  and  long.  71°  25'  and  72*» 
47'  £. ;  has  an  area  of  1928  square  miles,  and 
a  population  in  1868  of  523,152.  Its  British 
militfuy  cantonment  is  in  lat  84°  0'  15*  N.,  and 
long.  71°  34'  45"  £.  The  town  of  Peshawur  has 
about  60,000  inhabitants.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  ranges  which  link  the  Safed  Koh  to 
the  Hindu  Rush,  on  the  west  and  south  l^  oon« 
tinuations  of  the  same  mountains,  on  the  south- 
east by  the  Indus,  and  on  the  north-east  by  tho 
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hilk  of  BuMr  «nd  Swat  Pediawtv,  down  to  tbe 
time  of  Akb«r,  bore  its  (Ad  name  of  Parasbara, 
undar  which  form  it  ia  mentioned  by  Abol  Faal 
and  Baber,  and  still  earlier  br  Abu  Rihan  and  the 
Arab  geographers  of  the  tenth  oentary. 
.  Six  oenturiea  before  Ohnet,  the  tribes  of 
Peshawur  repulsed  an  army  sent  from  Persia  to 
collect  tribute,  which  the  princes  of  Hindustan 
formerly  paid,  but  which  had  been  withheld  by 
Sinkol,  then  ruler  oi  the  country.  In  the  fifti^ 
century  B.G.,  they  prerented  a  Rajput  sovereign 
from  establishing  hmiself  on  the  Indus.  He  was 
named  Keda  Haja,  contemporary  with  Hystaspes, 
father  of  Darius.  Subsequentiy  they  o]^>osed 
Aleiander  in  his  advance  against  Poms.  One  of 
the  rock  edicts  of  Asoka  is  in  the  Ticinity  of 
Shergarh  in  YnsufzaL  About  B.a  165,  Pashpa- 
mitra  persecuted  the  Buddhists,  and  the  Greeks 
reappeared  on  the  Indus,  under  Menander,  king 
of  i&ciria.  His  successor,  Eucratides,  B.C.  146, 
annexed  to  his  kingdom  the  Kabul  and  Peshawur 
Talleys,  with  a  part  of  the  Panjab  and  Sind,  B.C. 
80.  Khoraaan,  Afghanistan,  Sind,  and  the  Panjab 
were  united  under  a  ruler  of  the  Saka  or  Sac» 
Scythians.  Other  Saka  tribes  and  princes  followed ; 
but  Indian  princes  of  Lahore  and  Dehlirecon- 

?uered  their  Trans- Indus  territories  of  Kabul, 
^eshawur,  etc.,  which  they  retained  till  about 
the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era.  In 
978  A.D.,  Jaipal,  raja  of  I^ore,  advanced  from 
Peshawur  to  attack  Sabaktagin,  governor  of 
Khorasan,  under  the  titular  sway  of  the  Samani 
princes.  Jaipal  was  utteriy  defeated,  and  Sabak- 
tagin took  possession  of  Peshawur,  which  he 
garrisoned  with  10,000  hoi-se. 

Peshawur  proper  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, one  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Kftbul  river,  and  adjoining  the  Khatak  and 
Afridi  hills,  which  run  down  to  a  point  at 
AttodL;  the  other  a  triangular-shaped  tract,  of 
which  the  two  sides  are  marked  out  by  the 
Kabul  river  and  one  of  its  tributaries,  the  Bara, 
and  the  base  by  the  Elhaibar  hills.  This  is  the 
most  highly  cultivated  spot  in  the  whole  valley ; 
in  the  centre  of  it  stands  the  city.  Its  climate 
is  very  hot  in  summer,  the  thermometer  frequently 
reaching  llO""  or  112*"  in  the  shade.  The  heat  is, 
however,  occasionally  mitigated  bv  the  breeze  from 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  ana  as  the  countiy, 
naturally  fertile,  is  well  watered  by  the  Indus,  the 
Kabul  river,  the  Bara,  and  some  other  streams  of 
less  importance,  and  is,  moreover,  well  cultivated, 
it  is  amazingly  productive.  Scented  rice,  grown 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bara  river,  is  exported,  and 
commands  a  high  price.  The  district  yields  iron 
ore,  gold  dust,  antimony,  talc,  lignite,  and  rock- 
salt  Its  present  name  was  given  to  it  by  the 
emperor  Akbar,  modifying  its  ancient  designation 
of  Parasbara.  Its  position  has  exposed  it  to 
invasions  from  the  west,  and  it  is  now  enclosed 
on  the  north  and  west  by  bill  tribes  of  Pathan  or 
Afghan  descent,  professing  Muhammadanism,  with 
democratic  institutions,  and  partly  nomade  habits, 
and  pressed  for  land.  The  Peshawur  population 
also  is  mostly  Mnhammadan  (481,^7),  with 
S7,408  Hindus,  2014  Sikhs;  Gnjar,  10,384; 
Brahmans,  2185  ;  Kshatriya,  6398 ;  Bania,  8444 ; 
Arora,  11,957  ;  Mughal,  21,428 ;  Kashmiri, 
12,238.  The  principal  clan  of  the  Pathans  is  the 
Tumifcai  (82,170),  who  retain  aU  the  individual 
Inedom,  pairiarohal  inatitutaons,  and  jealousy  of 


personal  aggrandisement,  which  are  the  oHgiiil 
characteristics  of  the  Afg^ian  mountaineers.  As 
soldiers  they  are  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  in- 
dependent tribes.  They  are  the  most  martial  of 
all  the  British  subjects  on  the  frontier,  and  the 
history  of  many  generations  attests  their  militsiy 
exploits.  Participators  in  every  war  that  has 
convulsed  the  Peshawur  valley,  and  always  l^e 
recusant  subjects  of  the  Sikhs,  they  literally  turned 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  became  right 
good  lieges  of  the  British. — LL-CoL  MacGrtgor, 
High  Asia,  iL  548-590;  AitcJieson's  Treaties; 
Imp,  Gaz,;  Prinsep  by  Thomas;  Records^  Govt, 
of  India.    See  Panjab. 

PESH-IMAM.  The  Imam  in  Mnhammadapism 
is  a  chief,  civil  or  religious.  A  Peah-Imam  is  ths 
leader  of  prayers  in  a  mosque.  The  Imam  (A 
Muscat  is  a  sovereign  ruler.  The  Shiah  believe 
in  12  Imams,  of  which  the  last.  Imam  Mabdi,  it 
supposed  to  be  still  alive,  or  not  yet  come.  Imam 
Shafai  is  one  of  the  four  recognised  commentaton 
of  the  Koran. —  WiU,  GUm. 

P£SH.KABZ.  P£BS.  A  kind  of  dagger; 
blade  is  straight  at  the  back,  sloping  to  a  point  in 
front ;  handle  of  the  bone  of  a  cetacean. 

PESHKAR  Hind.,  Pers.  A  superintendent; 
under  the  Mahratta  and  Hyderabad  governments, 
an  officer  of  state. 

PESH-KASH.  Pers.  Tribute.  In  Persia, 
presents  from  inferior  officers  to  superiors,  some- 
thing like  the  reliefs  which  in  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages  vassals  had  to  pay  to  tiieir  suierain 
lords.  Literally  it  signifies  iirst-froits,  or  rather 
that  which  is  first  extracted.  ^-Jbfa2co/m'«  India, 

PESU  -  KHIDMAT,  a  servant  constanti/  ia 
attendance  about  the  person  of  his  master,  parUca- 
larly  while  he  dresses  and  takes  his  meais ;  nearij 
answers  to  the  Khidmutgar  of  India. — Frasert 
Khorasan,  p.  194. 

PESHOLA,  a  lake  in  Bajputana.  The  abode 
of  the  Hindu  deity  Sookhdeo,  near  die  Pesholaand 
Oodisagor  lakes,  is  in  a  deep  recess,  well  wooded, 
with  a  cascade  bursting  from  the  rock  near  its 
summit,  under  a  ledge  of  which  the  symbolic 
representative  is  enshrined.  Around  it  are 
several  gop*has  or  caves  of  the  anchorite  devotees; 
but  the  most  conq)icuous  object  is  a  projeethig 
ledge,  named  Dyte-ka-har,  or  giant's  bone,  on 
which  those  who  are  in  search  of  ease  jump  i^m 
above.  This  is  called  the  Vira-j^hamp,  or  wairior^ 
leap,  and  is  made  in  fulfilment  of  vows  either  for 
temporal  or  future  good.  Althou^  most  of  tiie 
leapers  perish,  some  instances  of  escape  are 
recorded. — Rajasthan,  iL  p.  628. 

PESUWA.  Pers.  A  titular  term.  Peshwa, 
Pers.,  meaning  preceding,  was  used  by  AU-ud- 
Din  rA.D.  1152)  as  a  ministerial  title.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  Mahratta  rulers,  Sivaji  and 
Sumbaji,  as  a  designation  of  their  chief  nunister, 
and  was  retained  by  the  Brahmans,  who  succeeded 
to  the  rule  of  the  Mahratta  dominions,  until  they 
were  finally  conquered  and  set  aside  in  1818. 
Siwai  Madhu  Kao  was  Peshwa  in  1790; 
Vinaek  Bao  Bakha  Sahib  in  1802,  and  Ohiffl- 
naji  Appa  Sahib,  1802.  Baji  Bao  Bagonath  was 
Peshwa  in  Deeember  1802.  He  was  the  son 
of  Bagonath  Rao.  On  tiie  Sd  June  1818,  ht 
formally  abdicated  and  went  to  reside  at  Bithor 
on  the  Jonma.  He  had  no  son,  and  adopted 
Nana  Rao,  known  in  the  1857  mutiaiss  at  thi 
Nana  Sahib, 
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PttHWAZ.    Per&     The  eoorteons  act  «r 
_  %o  leoetve  a  £^^«  ^  equiralent  of 
Arabic  k  IstaqbaL    The  Murajat  ib  to  aceom- 
pa^  on  leaTDBg. 
PB8HWAZ.    Hum.  of  DdilL    A  female  dreea 


PBTA.    Hind.    Silk  thread  or  wool  for  weaving. 

PKTAGA,  of  Manilla,  a  cigar  case  made  of 
ine  atripa  of  cane.  The  fineal  of  these  cigar 
caMa  ooat  npwarda  of  50  dollan. 

PETERSBURG  or  8t  Peterabmrg,  the  metro- 
poiia  of  the  empire  of  Ruflgia.  It  is  seated  on 
the  KeTm,near  the  Onlf  of  Finland,  and  built 
partly  on  aome  islands  formed  bj  Ihe  river,  and 

C\j  upon  the  continent  Peter  the  Great  first 
in  this  cit7  by  the  erection  of  a  citadel  with 
sz  bastions  in  170S,  and  in  less  than  nine  years 
tile  seafe  of  empire  was  transferred  to  it  from 
Moaeow.  The  streets  are  straight,  and  generally 
broad  and  long.  The  mansions  of  the  nobility  are 
vMt  piles  of  building,  and  the  public  edifices  are 
of  magniiioeiice.  Among  the  ornaments  of  Peters- 
biii)g  18  an  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  in 
brooEEe  of  a  colossal  size,  the  pedestal  of  which  is  a 
hi^  rock,  brought  to  the  spot  at  a  great  expense. 

PETH.     Hind.    A  market,  a  baw. 

PETHA.  Hind.  Benincasa  cerifera ;  a  gourd 
used  for  making  sweetmeats ;  also  a  sweetmeat 
made  of  B.  cerifera  coated  with  sugar. 

PETHAMBARAM,  a  silk  cloth  of  Benares, 
Hagpar,  Gombaconum,  and  other  places.  The 
Beittres  cloths  are  highly  prized  for  tneir  superior 
qnafity.  They  measure  12  by  2^  cubits  a  piece  ; 
two  pieces  make  one  suit  of  an  upper  and  under 
nRDent  Hindus  wear  these  cloths  during  their 
devotioiial  and  holiday  time.  They  are  sold  from 
Ba  50  to  350,  or  even  more. 

PETHEN.  Heb.  An  adder,  Psabn  Iviii.  4,  xci. 
18 ;  Deateronomy  zxxii.  24 ;  Job  xx.  14,  16.  The 
python  snake.    8ee  Serpent 

PETHURI,  or  Pracha  amavasya,  takes  its  lattw 
from  Pnchv,  caistem,  and  Amavasya,  new 
li  is  a  Hindu  festival  held  on  the  new 
of  the  month  Sravan,  in  honour  of  the  64 
jogfni  or  female  attendants  of  the  goddess  Durga. 
Mb  ia  diiefly  held  br  women  who  &iye  lost  infant 
dUdvea,  bat  many  Hindu  men  also  engage  in  the 
holiday,  and  purchase  sweetmeats  and  toys.  This 
day  falls  about  the  last  days  of  August 

PETITIONS  are  the  usual  form  adopted  by 
•abjeeta  in  addressing  authorities  of  eastern 
eountrieSv — the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Urdu  terms 
being  an,  arait,  and  arzi  or  arzian.  In  an  extreme 
case,  the  petitioners  of  Constantinople  and  High 
Aaia  ^yproach  the  authority  bearing  fire  on  their 
head.  The  Afghans  explain  this  to  imply  that  the 
niserT  of  the  petitioner  is  as  great  as  if  he  were 
actoafiy  plunged  in  fire. — Elphinttone'i  Caulml. 

PETORAGARH, lat.  29° 86'  N., long.  80**  ll'E., 
ia  Kamaon,  about  8  miles  west  of  the  Kali.  Its 
fortia  6549  feet  abore  the  sea. — Wehb, 

PETRiEA,  the  andent  capital  of  Arabia.  Its 
wondetfol   remains    have    been    several   times 


PETRIE,  WILLIAM,  a  resident  of  Madras, 
%rho  at  faja  own  expense  erected  there  the  first 
ohsertiatory  in  the  east  He  was  afterwards  a 
■icmbgi  of  the  Madras  Government. 

PETRIFIED  WOGD  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
flonithem  Aaia.  Sir  W.  Johnston  gare  a  notice  of 
ttat  of  Oeylon  in  rcfL  i.  London  As.  Trans.    Hiat 


PETROLfirM; 

at  Tveveearee,  near  Pondioherry,  was  noticed  by 
Captain  Warren  in  As.  Res.  xi.  p.  1,  and  Captain 
NewboM,  in  Lend.  As.  Trans.,  1846.  Captain 
M'Murdo  gave  an  account  of  that  in  Cutdi  in 
Bom.  lit  Trans,  ii.  p.  110.  Of  that  on  the 
Godavery,  Dr.  Voisey's  accoimt  is  in  Bl.  As. 
Trans.,  and  Dr.  Malcolmeon's  in  Lond.  Geo.  Trans., 
1889,  p.  566.  Captain  Vicary^s  account  of  that 
in  Sind  was  given  in  London  Geo.  Trans.,  1845^ 
iii.  Dr.  Buist  gave  an  account  of  a  petriflel 
forest  near  Cairo,  in  Bombay  Times,  August  1846. 
Captain  Newbold's  account  of  same  is  in  Lond. 
As.  Trans.,  1844,  and  Prof.  Orlebar's  account  of 
it  in  Bombay  As.  Trans.,  1846.  A  notice  of  that 
in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  4500  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  in  Dr.  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  i.  Petri* 
fied  wood  occurs  also  on  the  island  of  Perim,  Gulf 
of  Cambay ;  and  Dr.  Nicholson's  account  of  it  is 
in  Bom.  As.  Trans,  i.  The  Perim  and  Pondichony 
wood  is  full  of  worm-holes,  and  seems  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  extreme  decay  before  petri- 
fication. Petrified  wood  abounds  in  the  districts 
of  Irawadi.^-2>r.  Buisfs  Catal. ;  Yul^s  Embastnf, 
PETROLEUM,  Earth-oil. 


Neft,  .  . 
Yai-nan,  . 
Thi-yn,  .  . 
Petrole, 
Stein-oi,  . 
Matti  ka  tel, 


Arab. 

BUBM. 

Chin. 
.  Fb. 
.  Okr. 
Hind. 


Kesoso  no  abra,  .  .  JaP. 
Minak  tanah,  .  .  Mahh. 
JapOO,    .      .     .SUMATBAV. 

Man  tylam,  .  .  .  Tav. 
Matti  ^lom,  .  .  .  Tjkl. 
Bhoomi  tjlam,    • 


»> 


Petroleum,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  an  oil-like 
exudation  from  rocks,  which  was  employed  in 
medicine  in  the  earliest  tiroes,  though  little  used 
now.  It  is  very  abundantly  diffused,  and  in 
various  other  forms.  It  is  nearly  allied  with 
bitumen  on  the  one  hand,  and  naphtha  on  the 
other,  between  which  it  occupies  an  intermediate 
place,  the  principal  distinction  being  a  difference 
of  consistency  and  colour.  Bitumen  in  its  several 
varieties,  known  as  mineral  pitch,  asphalte,  pisaa* 
phaltum,  etc.,  is  solid  or  nearly  so,  and  black  or 
dark  coloured  ;  naphtha  is  perfectly  liquid,  and 
light  in  colour,  retroleum,  earth-oil,  or  rock 
oil,  is  viscid  or  oily,  and  greenish  or  reddish* 
brown  in  colour. 

At  Kafir  Kot,  it  exudes  from  brown  bituminona 
sandstone,  and  ii  usually  found  floating  on  the 
snrf ace  of  springs ;  Batta  Hotar  hills ;  at  Jabba, 
a  hamlet  of  Kussan,  west  of  Chakrata,  and  aboat 
9  miles  east  of  Kalabagh  ;  at  Dhadur,  8  miles  west 
of  Kabbakhi,  in  the  Salt  Range ;  at  Narsinghpur, 
in  the  Salt  Range  ;  at  Jabba,  near  Nurpur ;  in  the 
Algad  ravine  at  Kafir  Kot  on  the  Indus,  and  in 
smaller  quantities  at  some  other  places.  It  is  a  pro- 
duct of  the  hills  on  the  weat  side  of  the  Indus, 
called  Tukle  Riesar,  near  Bann  and  Tank,  pro- 
curable in  the  baiar  of  Dehre  Ismail  Khan.  It 
is  of  a  reddish  colour.  In  Barbadoes  and  Trinidad, 
petroleum  is  found  floating  on  springs  of  water ; 
in  Britain,  as  at  Colebrooke  Dale,  etc. ;  in  many 
parts  of  Europe ;  at  Baku,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  Spnng^  of  it  occur  near  Hit,  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  were  noticed  by  Dr.  Winchester 
in  Dom,  Geo.  Trans.  iiL  p.  15. 

Petroleum  has  been  found  at  a  place  called 
Makoom,  a  few  miles  beyond  Jeypore  on  ih$ 
Dehing.  Petroleum  is  very  plentiful  in  Upper 
Burma.  At  Yevnan-gyouug  there  are  about  150 
wells  being  worked.  The  daily  out-turn  is  esti- 
mated at  15,000  viss.  The  total  yield  of  these 
wells  is  6,000,000  visa,  or  9875  tons  per  anMim. 
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The  total  quantity  of  earth-oil  yielded  by  the 
wells  of  Upper  Burma  is  6,600,000  Tias,  or  10,812^ 
tons  per  annum.  There  are  many  abandoned 
wells,  and  wells  that  produce  very  small  Quantities 
of  oil.  At  Pagan  there  are  about  50  weUs ;  they 
yield  daily  1500  yiss  of  oil,  which  the  earth-oil 
contractors  are  allowed  to  purchase.  The  oil 
from  these  wells  is  obtained  in  a  more  liquid 
state,  and  more  resembles  naphtha.  It  is  better 
suited  for  lighting  purposes  than  the  Yeynan- 
gyoung  oil. 

The  town  of.  Yeynan-gyoung  is  the  centre  of  a 
small  district  in  which  there  are  more  than  five 
hundred  petroleum  wells  in  full  activity.  The 
district  consists  of  a  sandy  loam,  resting  upon 
alternate  strata  of  sandstone  and  indurated  clay  ; 
under  these  is  a  layer  of  pale  blue  argiUaceous 
schist^  of  considerable  thickness,  impregnated 
with  petroleum,  and  resting  upon  coal.  The 
petroleum  flows  into  the  well  when  it  is  sunk  a 
few  feet  into  the  schist,  and  when  it  begins  to 
fail  the  well  is  deepened.  It  is  remarkable  that 
no  water  ever  penetrates  into  these  wells. 

In  Gheduba  there  are  22  wells ;  in  Rmnree,  13 
wells,  each  producing  two  maunds  in  the  season, 
the  aggregate  being  70  maunds  annually.  The 
produce  might  be  increased  some  10  to  20  maunds 
by  digging  more  wells.  The  petroleum  is  thick 
and  dark  coloured.  It  is  used  for  burning,  also 
to  pay  boats'  bottoms,  and  as  a  wood  varnish. 
Two  wells  were  said  to  yield  a  clear  bright  fluid. 

It  occurs  at  Akyab,  Ley  Doung,  in  the  Padoung 
township  of  the  Prome  district ;  at  Thayat  Myo, 
and  at  Khyouk  hpyoo,  in  Upper  Burma;  at 
Pagan  and  Yeynan-gyoung;  is  very  abundant  at 
Yeynan-gyoung,  or  Earth-oil  creek ;  very  abund- 
ant in  Western  China,  and  abo  in  Sumatra,  Sulu 
Islands,  and  Jwan. 

In  the  island  of  Cheduba,  the  method  of  col- 
lecting it  is  simple.  The  earth  is  turned  up  to  a 
depth  of  two  feet,  and  a  bank  of  soil,  raised  round 
a  square  of  about  20  yards,  is  distributed  so  as  to 
form  it  during  the  rains  into  a  shallow  pond  of 
about  the  above  depth.  The  surface  of  this  pond 
is  in  a  constant  state  of  ebullition  from  the  escape 
of  gas,  with  which  comes  up  the  petroleum.  It 
collects  on  the  surface  in  tmree  different  forms. 
A  green  fluid  oil  first  ^reads  itself  over  the  spot 
where  the  gas  is  bubbling  up.  As  it  extends,  its 
edges  exhibit  a  brown  curcUed  substauce  resem- 
bling half-congealed  dripping ;  and  amongst  this, 
as  it  becomes  thicker,  is  seen  gathering  in  spots 
a  dark-brown  substance  of  the  colour  and  con- 
sistency of  treacle.  This  latter  is  used  to  preserve 
wood,  to  saturate  paper  for  umbrellas,  and  is 
sometimes  burned ;  but  the  fluid  of  a  green 
colour  is  that  mostly  used  to  supply  lamps.  The 
curdled  substance  is  used  with  the  dark  in  the 
coarser  purposes  to  which  it  Ib  applied.  This  is 
the  least  valuable,  and  sells  at  five  pots  for  a 
rupee  ;  the  other  two  at  three  pots  for  2  rupees. 
A  bamboo  is  used  to  skim  the  surface  of  the 
ponds,  and  bring  the  substance  to  the  bank ;  it  is 
scooped  up  with  a  cocoanut  shell,  and  put  into 
the  pot.  It  floats  so  lightly  on  the  water  that  this 
process  is  quickly  and  effectually  performed.  I^e 
Dreak  of  the  day  is  the  time  chosen  for  the  opera- 
tion, as,  from  the  cooler  temperature,  it  is  then  of 
harder  consistence  on  the  water,  and  more  easily 
and  cleanly  skimmed.  In  the  heat  of  the  day  it 
^omes  so  fluid  as  to  make  it  difiicult  to  collect 


without  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  water.  In  the 
months  of  March  and  April  the  pond  gadmSf 
dries  up,  and  the  oil  can  then  be  no  longer 
collected  from  out  the  soil.  The  pond  is  then  dog^ 
and  the  whole  soil  in  it  is  as  much  disturbed  as 
possible.  On  this  operation  depends  the  quantitf 
to  be  yielded  during  the  next  season,  and  the 
deeper  it  is  dug,  the  larger  will  be  the  produce. 
A  sort  of  superstitious  fear  is  attached  to  these 
ponds,  and  on  no  account  would  a  native  dip  bis 
foot  in  its  water,  though  he  will  not  hesitate  to 
dig  the  soil  when  dry,  nor  to  handle  its  produce, 
to  which  no  sort  of  deleterious  property  is  attri- 
buted. The  state  of  ebullition,  without  apparoit 
heat,  may  occasion  this  f  eeUng  among  them.  The 
ponds  are  surrounded  by  a  rough  hedge  of  stout 
sticks,  to  preserve  them  from  the  intrusion  of 
buffalo  or  deer.  Insects  were  seen  in  them.  No 
heat  is  perceptible  at  the  surface,  the  thermometer 
where  the  greatest  ebullition  was  going  forward 
showing  but  2°  more  than  the  atmo^ere,  viz. 
74°.  No  doubt  this  mineral  product  might,  with 
ease  and  little  expense,  be  mcreased  to  a  very 
large  amount ;  and  the  oil  has  yet  perhaps  to  be 
better  known  and  better  appreciated  than  now, 
when  its  value  will  in  all  probability  be  much 
increased.    Britain  imports  59^  million  gallons. 

The  production  of  crude  oil  in  the  United 
States  has  very  largely  increased,  the  daily  averags 
yield  being  estimated  at  45,000  barrels,  lb 
local  consumption  of  refined  oil  in  the  United 
States  was  over  3,000,000  barrels  per  annum.  la 
1879,  China,  Japan,  Java,  etc.,  took  600,000 
barrels,  against  185,000  barrels  in  1877.  The 
accumulated  stock  of  crude  oil  in  the  United 
States  at  one  period  (June  to  August)  reached 
the  enormous  total  of  5,000,000  barrela  The 
total  shipment  from  the  United  States  to  all 
parts  of  tlie  world  was  821,829,050  gallons,  agaiort 
829,178,800  gallons  in  1877,  and  221,710,049 
gallons  in  1876. 

It  serves  for  lamps,  and,  mixed  witih  ashei^ 
answers  the  purposes  of  fuel.  It  is  a  good  wood 
varnish.  A  composition  of  petroleum  and  resin 
is  an  excellent  material  for  covering  wood-woi^ 
and  for  paying  the  bottoms  of  ships  and  boats,  as 
it  protects  the  timber  from  the  attacks  of  woims 
and  insects.  When  rectified  by  distillation,  it 
affords  naphtha.  Candles  are  made  of  paraffin, 
a  substance  obtained  by  Mr.  Warren  De  Ija  Rae^s 
process  from  Burma  petroleum,  and  also  produced 
by  distillation  of  coal  and  other  minerals  of  dis* 
puted  relationship  to  coaL  Paraffin  oil,  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  petroleum,  of  coal,  etc,  is  a 
lubricating  oil  of  mucn  value  for  machinery  of  aU 
kinds,  as  it  does  not  injuriously  affect  brass  or 
other  metals.  At  Baku,  on  the  ^ores  of  (he 
Caspian  Sea,  a  petroleum  localitv,  the  Ywa4 
mineral  is  rolled  up  into  balls,  with  earth,  fons- 
ing  a  fuel  in  a  convenient  form.  At  the  sanis 
place,  and  at  many  others,  petroleum  is  used  for 
coating  the  flat  roofs  of  houses.  In  the  Traos- 
Indus,  Northern  Derajat,  etc.,  it  is  the  commoa 
application  for  sores  on  the  backs  of  cameta* 
Momyai  is  a  black  substance,  principally  da^ 
which,  however,  burns  feebly,  and  softens  slight^ 
to  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  giving  out  a  pecoliir 
empyreumatic  odour.  It  is  the  osteocoUa  of  natifS 
medicine,  and  is,  when  genuine,  oi  very  bi^ 
price,  and  its  use  solely  medicinaL  Hie  specimeBi 
purchased  often  consist  of  solidified  mineral  tiTi 
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PETROMYZONTID^. 

ffcr  aiill  dtener  of  lignite.    Petroleum  has  been 

fdinoreied  in  many  places  and  in  great  abnnd- 

[aace,  selling   in    London  in  1883  at   6d.  the 

I  giAm,  and  baa  led  to  a  great  diminution  in  the 

Bomber  of  whalereL — Captain  Cox  in  As,  Res,  tL 

p.  127;  Dr,    Winchester  in  Bam.  Geog,  Tr.  iil 

pL  115;  Certain  Halsttd  in  Beng.  As,  Trans,,  1841 ; 

Cope.  Hannay;  Jury's  Reports  Ex,;  Honigherger, 

p.  322 ;  RtiyU's  Mat  Med, ;  Smith's  Mat,  Med.  ; 

/Wefi,  p.  20;  Mason's  Tenasserim;  Yule's  Em- 

hnaam 

PETBOMTZONTIDjE,  a  family  of  fishes  of  the 

sob-daas  Cjdostomata,  as  under : — 

Sub-Class  v.  Cyelortonutta. 

Flam,  I.  Petromyxontidae. 

MaidMia  mordBX,  SitA.,  TasmaniA,  Valparaiso. 

Qmibnm  Australia,  Gray,  S.  Australia. 

CUflBsiB,  efray.  Chili,  Swan  Birer,  New  Zealand. 

Am.  u.  Myxinids. 

BdsDostoma  eizThatam,  ForsL,  S.  Africa,  Japan,  New 
^paland. 

PETROSELINUM  SATIVUM.    Hoffm, 
Apiom  petroeelinum,  Boxb, 
BOaiiPftaxBilii,     .  Bno.  I  niT{«r)>if«y,     .    .    .    Gb. 
Omudoii  parsley,  .    Eno.  |  Pitar  saleri, .    .    .  Hind. 

Paisley,  one  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
thenatund  order  UmbellifersB.— ITo^^,  p.  382. 

PETTAH,  properly  Pettai,  among  the  Tamil 
wople,  a  suburb,  a  town  contiguous  to  a  fortress, 
m  distmet  from  it,  and  usually  separately  forti- 
ied  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  yillage  near  a 
town  in  ^hich  a  fair  or  market  is  held.  In  the 
kiter  sense  it  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Guje- 
nti,  Hindi,  and  Mahrati,  Peth,  Pent,  or  Penth,  a 
■ari^et  or  baar,  or  part  of  a  town  where  there 
ve  shopB,  or  a  trading  or  manufacturing  town. 
There  an  few  large  towns  of  Southern  India 
widioQt  a  pettah,  but  several  places  of  consider- 
able size,  as  Rsnipet,  Lal-pet,  Mir-sahib  petta, 
hare  this  termination,  whicn  betokens  their  rise 
CohaTe  been  a  clustering  of  traders  under  the 
proteetkm  of  a  fort 

PE-TUK-TZE,  the  Chinese  name  for  a  white 
imetal  used  with  kaolin  in  the  manufacture  of  por- 
eeiuL  Kaolin  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  decom- 
posltioD  of  the  felspar  of  granitic  rocks.  Pe-tun-tze 
■  the  same  mineral  whioi  has  not  suffered  decom- 
position, and  on  account  of  its  fusibility  it  is 
flsmlojed  IB  glazing  the  porcelain. — Eng,  Cyc, 

PElJ.  Tib.  A  carbonate  of  soda,  found  all 
Offer  Dingcham  and  Tibet,  south  of  the  Taroo ;  it 
meais  as  a  whitish  powder  on  the  surface  of 
Bie  soil,  never  in  masses  under  ground.  It  is  not 
nsd  to  make  soap  or  otherwise  in  the  arts ;  a 
nail  quantity  is  always  put  into  the  water  with 
tea;  it  is  considered  to  improve  the  flavour,  and 
il  gives  a  hif^  brown  colour  to  the  decoction.  It 
ticeoerallv  used  in  medicine. 

raJCBDANUM  CAOHRYDIFOLIUM.  Led, 
A  valoaUe  fodder  herb  of  Persia.  P.  graveolens, 
BfaAmt,  is  the  Anethum  grav.,  Linn,,  common  dill. 
P.  ttitivam,  Bentkam  (Paatinaca  sativa,  Linn,),  is  the 
pBOBip.  P.  sekakul,  Bentham,  a  biennial  of  Egypt 
■ajgyiifc ;  ita  root  is  edible. — Von  Mueller, 

PEtl  RA,  the  Tibet  goat,  small,  hairv,  of  all 
soloiiiaL  Haa  an  under  coat  of  fine  wool,  similar 
to  the  abawl-wool,  but  there  is  no  shawl-wool 
tBide  from  Eastern  Tibet  to  India  at  present 
Flesh  net^  good. 

PE  w AM.  Hum.  Two  small  flat  pieces  of 
Hooeware  or  porcetoia,  used  by  fine  wire-drawers 


PHALANGIStA  MACULATA. 

to  grind  the  point  of  a  wire  between,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  insert  the  point  in  the  plate. 

PEWAND.    Hind.     A  graft    Pewandi,  any 
graft  tree. 

PEWTER. 


Risas,      ....    Abab. 

Sih, Chin. 

Etain,      ..*...    Fb. 
Zinn,  Zinngeissersin,  Qbb. 


Stagno, It. 

Olowo,     ....    Rub. 
Estano,  Peltre, .    .    .  Sf. 


A  compound  metal,  made  of  four  parts  of  tin  and 
one  of  lead ;  a  finer  kind  consists  of  tin  mixed  only 
with  a  little  antimony  and  copper.  It  is  used  in 
making  plates,  dishes,  spoons,  and  such  other 
domestic  articles. — M^Cuuoch,  p.  900. 

PHjENICOPHAINiE,  a  sub-family  of  birds  of 
the  family  CuculidsB.  Phsenicophaus  callirhyncus, 
of  Celebes,  is  one  of  the  finest  known  cuckoos. 
Its  bill  is  of  a  brilliant  yellow-red  and  black. 

PHOTON,  a  genus  of  birds  of  tJie  family 
Phstonidse.  P.  candidus  and  P.  rubricauda 
occur  in  India. 

Phieton  sethereus,  Blyth,  or  red-tailed  tropic 
bird,  is  by  seamen  called  the  ^  Ix^tswain,'  from 
the  long  tail-feather,  which  they  call  a  marlin- 
spike.  They  are  seen  700  and  800  miles  £rom 
land.  PhflBton  candidus,  Brisson^  is  the  white 
tropic  bird  of  tropical  seas.  Bay  of  Bengal  to 
Mauritiua — Cottingwood,    See  Birds. 

PHAG  or  Phagu.  Hind.,  Uriya.  The  red 
powder  which  Hindus  throw  over  each  other  at 
the  Holi  festival. 

PHAGWA.  Hind.  The  hot  wind  of  N.W. 
India.    It  blows  in  March. 

PHAILWAN.  Hind.  A  wrestler.  In  ancient 
writings,  applied  to  a  hero  of  romance,  such  as  an 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  etc.,  who  performs  feats  of 
wonderful  or  superhuman  prowess.  But  of  late 
it  has  been  used  to  wrestlers,  prize-fighters,  and 
bullies,  as  well  as  persons  of  great  strength  and 
courage. — Fraser's  Khorasan,  p.  876. 

PHAE.  Tib.  Pig,  two  varieties, — ^the  Lho 
phak,  or  southern  pig,  which  is  most  abundant  to 
the  south  of  Lhassa,  afid  is  described  as  similar  to 
the  Indian  village  pig ;  and  the  small  China  pi^^, 
now  abundant  in  Lhassa  and  other  towns.  No  wild 
hoga  anywhere  in  Tibet.  The  Chinese  butchers 
in  Lhassa  blow  their  pork,  and  take  in  the  country 
folks  greatly  by  its  fine  appearance. 

PHAKI  or  Phakial,  a  Shan  race  settled  on 
the  Dihing  river.    See  Shan. 

PHAL  or  Phala.  Hind.  A  ploughshare,  a 
blade,  an  arrow-head.  A  frame  used  in  the 
threshing-fioor. 

PHALACROGORAClDiB  of  Bonaparte,  the 
Graculid»  of  other  naturalists;  a  family  olf  the 
fishing  birds. 

PHALiENA  PATR0CLU8.  Linn,,  Cramer. 
A  well-known  splendid  moth,  common  in  col- 
lections from  Burma,  China,  Assam,  and  Sylhet 

PHAIjAHA.  Hind.  Lawful  food  for  Hindus 
on  their  bart'h  or  fast  days,  such  as  buckwheat 
and  some  pulses. 

PHALANGISTA  MACULATA  is  as  biff  as  a 
cat,  has  a  long  snout ;  large,  round,  protuberant 
eyes ;  yellow  and  brown  spotted  skin ;  long  tail, 
covered  with  hair  on  the  upper  part,  but  bare  on 
the  lower  part  and  at  the  end.  With  its  tail  it 
fastens  itself  in  climbing,  and  rolls  it  up  when 
running.  The  female  has  a  yellow  akin,  with 
long  soft  hairs,  but  without  snots,  and  has  a 
po<»et  under  the  belly,  formed  oy  a  fold  in  the 
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'Udi,  into  wbiob  the  hand  can  be  inserted.  She 
carries  her  young  in  it,  banging  on  the  nipples, 
until  they  have  grown  strong  enough  to  leave 
this  shelter.  P.  vulpina  is  the  vulpine  phalanger 
or  opossum  of  Australia,  and  Belideus  breviceps 
is  tbe  short-headed  phalanger.  Phalangers  of 
Australia  climh  expertly,  living  on  leaves,  buds, 
and  fruit,  though  in  some  cases  more  or  less  car- 
nivorous, remaining  concealed  during  the  day  in 
the  hollows  of  the  trees,  and  at  night  seek  for 
food  among  the  branches. — Ind.  Arch,  June  1852. 

PHALANGUM  BISIGNATUM,  a  long  blaok- 
legged  spider  of  Ceylon,  with  a  tiny  white  body ; 
in  tbe  high  country  it  congregates  in  groups  of 
from  50  to  100  in  hollow  trees.  In  the  low  lands 
they  are  not  gregarious. — Tennavi's  Ceylon. 

PHALARIS  CANARIENSIS.  Linn.  Canary 
grass,  but  growing  now  in  manv  countries,  for  its 
seeds  are  the  best  kind  of  food  for  small  birds ; 
its  flour  is  made  into  cakes. —  Von  Mueller, 
■  PHA-LAUNG.  Bdrm.  Tadpole;  in  Arakan, 
a  term  of  abuse  of  tbe  British. 

PHALGUNA  or  Phalgim,  the  11th  month  of 
the  Hindu  year,  is  one  of  the  Hindu  months  of 
spring  or  Vasant.  At  Udaipur  the  merry  month 
of  Phalgun  was  ushered  in  with  tbe  abairea  or 
spring- hunt.  The  preceding  day,  the  rana  used 
to  distribute  to  all  his  chiefs  and  servants  either 
a  dress  of  green  or  some  portion  thereof,  in  which 
all  appear  habited  on  the  morro^,  whenever  tbe 
astrologer  has  fixed  the  hour  for  sallying  forth  to 
slay  the  boar,  to  Gouri,  the  Ceres  of  the  Rajputs ; 
the  abairea  is  therefore  called  tbe  Muhurut-ka- 
shikar,  or  the  chase  fixed  astrologically.  As  their 
success  on  this  occasion  is  ominous  of  future 
good,  no  means  were  neglected  to  secure  it,  either 
by  scouts  previously  discovering  the  lair,  or  the 
efforts  of  the  hunters  to  slay  tbe  boar  when 
roused.  As  Phalgun  advances,  the  bacchanalian 
mirth  increases ;  groups  are  continually  patrolling 
the  streets,  throwing  a  crimson  powder  at  each 
pther,  or  ejecting  a  solution  of  it  from  syringes, 
•BO  that  the  garments  and^isages  of  all  are  one 
mass  of  crimson.  On  the  8th,  emphatically  called 
the  Pbag,  the  rana  joined  the  queens  and  their 
attendants  in  the  palace,  when  all  restraint  is 
removed,  and  mirth  is  unlimited.  But  the  most 
brilliant  sight  is  the  playing  of  the  Holi  on  horse- 
back, on  the  terrace  m  front  of  the  palace.  Each 
chief  who  chooses  to  join  has  a  plentiful  supply 
of  missiles,  formed  of  thin  plates  of  mica  or  talc, 
enclosing  the  crimson  powder  called  abira,  which 
with  dexterous  horsemanship  they  dart  at  each 
other,  pursuing,  caprioling,  and  jesting.  This 
part  of  it  much  resembles  the  Saturnalia  of  Rome 
of  this  day,  when  similar  missiles  are  scattered  at 
the  Carnival.  The  last  day,  or  Poonim,  ends  the 
Boli,  when  the  nakarra  drums  from  the  Tripolia 
summon  all  the  chiefs  with  their  retinues  to  attend 
their  prince,  and  accompany  him  in  procession 
to  the  Chougan,  their  Cnamp  de  Mars.  In  the 
centre  of  this  is  a  long  sala  or  hall,  the  ascent  to 
which  is  by  a  flight  of  steps ;  the  roof  is  supported 
by  square  oolqmns  without  any  walls,  so  that  the 
court  is  entirely  open.  The  festival  of  Holi,  more 
classically  called  Hulica,  otherwise  Phalgutsava, 
l^eaning  the  festival  of  Phalguna,  as  occurring  in 
the  month  of  that  name,  commences  about  the 
full  moon,  at  the  approach  of  the  vernal  equiuox. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  festivals  among  the 
^dus,  and  almost  f^U  seoto  seem  to  partake  in 
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its  festivities ;  and  all  lapks,  f rcxn  l^ga  dowik- 
ward,  appear  animated  by  the  season,  whkh  n 
peculiarly  dedicated  to  Krishna.  Images  of  this 
deity  are  then  carried  about  in  palkeea,  and  on 
elephants,  horses,  etc.,  attended  by  music  and 
singing  and  various  antics.  People  of  conditio* 
receive  numerous  visitors,  who  are  entertained 
with  dancing  girls,  music,  singing,  betel,  and  rose- 
water.  An  annual  festival  to  celebrate  the  birtii 
of  this  god  is  held  in  the  month  Bhadra.  On  this 
day  his  worBhippers  fast,  but  on  the  conclosioli 
of  the  worship  indulge  themselves  in  music, 
dancing,  singing,  and  various  other  festivitieSi 
In  the  monti)  Sravan/i  another  festival  is  held  in 
his  honour,  which  lasts  from  three  to  five  days, 
during  which  the  same  festivities  prevail;  to 
which  is  added  the  ceremony  of  swinging  tbi 
image  of  the  god  in  a  chair  suspended  from  ths 
ceiling.  In  the  month  Kartika,  a  third  festival 
takes  place,  to  celebrate  his  revels  am<mg  the 
Gopia ;  and  in  tbe  month  Phalguna  is  also  held 
the  celebrated  festival  of  the  DoSi,  the  oeremonies 
of  which  last  fifteen  davs,  and  are  accompanied 
with  great  splendour  aua  festivity.  During  these 
holidays,  the  Hindus  of  Northern  India  spend  the 
night  in  singing  and  dancing,  and  wandering 
ahovLt  the  struts,  besmeared  with  the  dola  (a  red) 
powder;  in  the  daytime,  carrying  a  quantity  or 
the  same  powder  about  with  them,  which,  wUh 
much  noise  and  rejoicing,  they  throw  over  the 
different  passengers  they  may  meet  in  their 
rambles.  Music,  dancing,  fireworks,  singio^ 
and  many  obscenities  take  place  on  this  occasion^ 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Ward  says: — *At  these  timesi 
the  grey-headed  idolater  and  the  mad  youth  ai^ 
seen  dancing  together,  the  old  man  lifting  np  his 
withered  arms  in  the  dance,  and  giving  a  kind  of 
horror  to  tbe  scene,  which  idolatry  itself,  united 
to  the  vivacity  of  youth,  could  scarelv  be  able  to 
inspire.*  Kxisbna  is  also  worshipped  under  his 
infant  form  as  Gopala  and  Bala-gopala,  and  agaiii 
as  Gopi-natha,  the  god  of  the  milkmaids.  In  the 
picture  of  Krishna,  observes  Sir  William  Jones, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  discover  at  the  first  glaaos 
the  features  of  Apollo,  surnamed  Noouoe  or  the 
pastoral  in  Greece,  and  Opifir  in  Italy,  who  fe4 
the  herds  of  Admetus,  and  slew  the  aerp^^ 
Python. — Tod* 8  Rajasthan,  L  p.  667. 

PHALLUS.  Gb.  The  priapus  of  t^e  Romans, 
and  the  lingam  of  the  Saiva  Hindus.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Ezekiel  xvL  17  and  Amos  v.  26.  Colon4 
Tod  says  that  no  satisfactoiy  etymologr  has  eve? 
been  assigned  for  the  Hindu  name  of  tike  phalfio 
emblem.  He  supposes  that  it  may  be  from  tM 
same  primeval  language  that  formed  the  Sanakiijk 
Phalisa,  he  adds,  means  the  *fructifier,'  from 
Phala,  fruit,  and  Isa,  the  god.  Thus  the  type  o| 
Osiris  can  have  a  definite  interpretation,  still 
wanting  to  the  lingam  of  Siva.  Both  deilien 
presided  over  the  streams  which  fertilised  the 
countries  in  which  they  received  divine  honoaiSi 
Osiris,  over  the  Nile,  from  the  mountains  of  the 
Moon  in  Ethiopia;  Siva,  over  the  Indus  (ahNl 
called  the  Nil)  and  the  Ganges,  from  Chandnigiiit 
'  the  mountains  of  the  moon,*  on  a  peak  of  wheee 
glaciers  he  ha^  his  throne.  The  Greeks,  i^ 
either  borrowed  it  from  the  Egyptians,  or  had  H 
from  the  same  source,  ^ified  the  fruc^^r  hj  % 
pine-apple,  or,  as  others  say,  the  fir-cone  or  daU^i 
seed,  tne  form  of  which  resemblea  th<d  Si|apM»i 
or  fruit  of  SiUb  whose  rape  bj  Bawi4^  oam«|| 
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Bma  from  the  Gaages  over  man  j  ootmtriei  ere 
be  leooTered  her.  In  like  maimer,  Gonii,  the 
Bajpot  Geres,  is  typified  nnder  the  cocoanut  or 
SviphaU^  the  chief  of  fmit,  or  fruit  sacred  to 
&i  or  Isa  (Isib},  whose  other  elegant  emblem 
of  abaodaace,  the  camacompa,  is  drawn  with 
bnukches  of  the  palmyra  or  cocoa-tree,  grace- 
fsllT  pendent  from  the  rase  (Cumbba).  The  Sri- 
phak  is  accordingly  presented  to  all  the  notaries 
of  Siva  and  Isa  ou  the  conclusion  of  the  spring 
iestiTBl  of  Phalguna,~-the  Phagesia  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Phamenoth  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Satur- 
nalia of  aodquity, — a  rejoicing  at  the  reoovation 
of  the  powers  of  nature,  the  empire  of  heat  over 
cold,  of  light  over  darkness. — KajasLkan^  i.  539 ; 
Tr.  of  Hind,  i  266.    See  Balanus;  Lingam. 

PHALSA.  Hind.  Grewia  Asiatica.  Phalsi, 
a  sherbet  prepared  from  its  fruit 

PHANGA  or  Phunge.  Beng.  A  species  of 
Gtylkis,  a  voracious  feeder  on  young  poppy 
piants. 

PAANGAN,  a  pass  which  leads  to  Man-chi 
b  China,  occupies  a  little  more  than  a  month  on 
^ioamey,  and  leads  over  mountains  6000  to 
8000  feet  high.  The  Patkoi  pass,  from  Bamo 
lod  China,  was  the  route  roUowed  by  the 
Burmese  in  their  inyasioos  of  Assam,  and  is  the 
means  of  communication  between  the  Singpho 
tribes  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  PaUtoi 
monntatna  The  passes  throueh  Assam  are  along 
^  Dihing  route  into  Tibet,  me  northern  banks 
of  the  Lohit,  and  through  ih^  Mishmi  hills  into 
Tibet,  called  the  Mishmi  route. 

PUANSI.  Hind.  Hanging.  Phansigar,  a 
ibbber,  a  strangler,  an  executioner. 

PHAa  Hind,  of  LahouL  A  kind  of  spirit 
which  is  put  into  the  mixture  called  lugri, 
when  the  fermented  materials  are  placed  in  the 
itilL    Phim,  a  ferment  for  beer,  etc. — Powell, 

PHAPHOa  Hind.  A  kind  of  morel  in  the 
Jlttttg   district     Uiginea   Indica,    one   of   the 


PHASKOLUS. 
PHARBITIS  NIL.     Choisy. 


PHAPRI.     Hind.     Thin  biscuits.     Phapri  or 
Phanra  means  any  thin  shell-like  substance. 

PtiAKA.     If  ARK.     A  measure  of  capacity  for 
^n  at  salt.    That  of  salt  is  equal  to  10^  adhali 

PHARAOH,  a  title  of  rulers  in  Egypt  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  rendered  famous  among  all 
latioiis  who  follow  the  Hebrew,  the  Christian,  or 
Xohammadan  faiths.  One  of  the  Pharaohs  is 
wd  to  baTe  followed  the  Israelites,  and  been 
drowDed  in  the  Red  Sea.  At  Suez,  after  a  north- 
wcsteriy  breeze  has  been  blowing  some  time,  the 
water  recedes ;  and  should  it  he  followed  by  a 
■oath -east  wind,  it  rises  veiy  suddenly,  some- 
times  as  much  as  sui  feet,  and  renders  the  ferry, 
Anted  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  northward 
of  the  town,  impoasable.  At  a  sitting  of  the  French 
AesdeiDj,  M.  Lessepe  stated,  upon  the  authority 
of  the  reports  made  by  his  engineers,  that  'at 
fte  time  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  under  Moses' 
hwieishq),  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  of  the 
fisd  Sea  reached  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Saragaim, 
Mir  Lake  Timsah.^  If  this  be  correct,  it  follows 
ftat  the  spot  where  the  Israelites  crossed  the 
Red  Sea  waa  situated  not  to  the  south,  but  to  the 
north  of  the  present  extremity  of  its  northern 
mn.  The  term  Pharaoh  is  derired  from  Per-aa, 
ihe  great  boose  or  court,  analogous  to  the 
hridah  title  of  Bab  -  nl  -  Maqaddas,  or  Sublime 
fm^.—W€li0ie^9  7H  '±  p.  40. 


Ipomsdft  coemlea,    Koen,^ 
Boxb» 

KalA-danR,    .    .    .  HiKD. 
Mirdud,   ....      „ 
Bildi,  ....  JHILUH* 
Ker,  Kirpawa,  .        „ 
Aiahk-pecha,.    .    •  Pbbs. 


Conyolvulus  nil,  Linn, 
Ipomasa  nil.  Both, 

Hub'ul-nil,  .  .  Arab. 
Pbaproosag,  .  .  BaAS. 
Nil-kaliqi,  ....  Bbno. 
Kirpawa, ....  Chen. 
Kien-niu-taze,  .  .  Chin. 
Inflaton,  ....      Ob. 

This  plant,  one  of  the  Convolyulaceie,  srows  in 
all  tropical  countries;  and  throughout  India  its 
seeds  are  uaec^as  a  purgative,  but  are  irregular  in 
their  operation.  They  are  roasted  slightly  and 
powdered,  and  the  dose  is  30  to  40  grains.  A 
cathartic  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds.  The 
variety  P.  nil;  /3  coerulescens,  Eoxb,  Flowers 
large ;  in  the  morning  of  a  pale  blue,  gradually 
growing  darker. — Voigt;  Birdwood ;  Irvine ;  Honig^ 
beryer;  Dr,  StewarL 

PHARBITIS  PURPUREA. 


0.  diioolor,  JRooob, 
Ipom»a  porourea,  Linn, 

1.  hisplda,  ^ucc. 
I.  Zuccagni,  Rom, 

I.  gland^difera,  Buis. 


P.  hispida,  C%oi«y. 
Convolyaliu   purpureas, 

Linn, 
C.  mutabilis,  Sales, 
C.  glandolifer,  ^»r, 

Var.  a,  purpurea,  0.  purpureus,  light  purple. 
„     6.  rioiaoea,  violet  flowers. 
„     c,  elata,  C.  purpureus,  var.  elatior. 
„    d,  varia,  G.  purpureus,  var,  varius. 
„     e,  leucantha,  wnite  flowers. 

A  plant  of  America,  cultivated  in  gardens. 

PHARFURA,  a  fine  enamelling  on  the  back 
of  jewelled  ornaments,  done  at  Jeypore,  etc. 

PHARID-BUTI.  Hind.  A  mucilaginous 
plant  found  at  Ajmir;  used  in  sherbets. — Gen. 
Med,  Top,  p.  149. 

PHARISEE,  from  Pharash,  set  apart.  Hebrew 
reformers  after  the  seventy  years'  captivity. 

PHARNACEUM  MOLLUGa  Ghimaaag, 
Hind.  Ladies'  bedstraw ;  wild  in  gardens 
during  rains ;  sometimes  used  as  a  pot-berb ;  said 
to  have 'medicinal  properties. — Gen,  Med,  Top. 

PHARNAVIS,  a  public  officer  under  the  Mah- 
ratta  government ;  the  keeper  of  public  registers, 
through  whom  all  orders  or  grants  were  issued. 
Corruptly,  Fumavis. 

PHASEE.  UwYA.  A  tree  of  Ganjam  and 
Gumsur,  of  extreme  height  60  feet,  circum- 
ference 6  feet,  and  height  from  the  ground  to 
the  intersection  of  the  finst  branch,  80  feet.  A 
light,  hard  wood,'  used  for  sugar- pre.-ses,  ricc- 
ponnders,  and  bandy  wheels,  and  occasionally  for 
making  boats  of.  It  is  tolerably  plentiful. — 
Captain  Macdonald. 

PHASEOLUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Fabaoeie,  the  bean  trib^.  The  East  Indian 
species  are  as  under : — 

P.  aconitifolius,  Jttcq,,  all  India, 

P.  aureus,  Boxb.,  cultivated. 

P.  angustifolius,  Boxb..  China. 

P.  calcaratus,  Boxb.,  Mysore. 

P.  oaracalla,  L.,  W,  Indies,  introduced. 

P.  coccineus,  Knipkof, 

P.  doliehoides,  Boodb,,  Ohittagong. 

P.  fttsous,  WaU,,  Prome. 

P.  glaber,  Boxh.,  Mauritius. 

P.  lunatus,  L.,  all  India. 

P.  minimus,  Boxb,^  China, 

P.  mun^,  L,,  cultivated. 

P.  multiflorus,  L.,  cultivated. 

P.  nanus,  Xr.,  cultivated. 

P.  radiatns,  Linn.,  Peninsula  of  India. 

P.  rostratuB,  WalL,  cultivated. 

P.  Bozbnrghii,  W.  and  X.,  all  India. 

P.  semierectus,  L,,  W,  Indies,  introduoed« 

P.  tablobatiu,  Bcttb.p  Bengal. 
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PHASEOLUS. 


PHASIANID^. 


P.  irilobus,  Ait,  all  India. 
P.  ioTotos,  Boocb.,  Nepal. . 
P.  vulgaris,  L,,  all  India. 

Phaaeolos  aoonitifolios,  Jacq, 

Dolidios  diBMotoB,  Lam^ 


Mat,  Mash,  Moth,    Hdtd. 

Adas, Pehr. 

Vasnnta,     .    .    .  Sansk. 


Mohae,  ....  SiND. 
Talka-pyr,  .  .  .  Tah. 
Kononma-pesala, .      Tel. 


Grown  as  fodder  throughout  the  Peningula  and 
in  Upper  FVovinces  of  India ;  in  100  parts — 


Fatty  or  oily  matter,  0*64 
Mineral  ooBstituents,  3*56 


Moistnre,  ...  11-22 
Nitrogenous  matter,  28*80 
Starchy  matter,     .    60*78 

This  dwarf  plant  has  a  small,  pleasant-tasted 

pulse,  much  cultivated  in  the  higher  provinces  of 

India.    When  split,  it  forms  one  of  the  'dal,*  and, 

ground  into  flour,  is  made  into  bread  by  natives, 

and  sometimes  used    mixed  with  wheat -flour. 

Bullocks,  sheep,  goats,  and  many  of  the  native 

cavaliy  horses  are  fed  on  it.    Two  varieties  are 

cultivated,  white  and  black.    Price,  22  seers  per 

rupee.    Its  roots,  as  well  as  those  of  P.  radiatus, 

are  said  by  Royle  to  be  narcotic. — Ainslie. 

Phaseolus  adenanthus,  G.  Meyer. 
P.  traxiliensis,  Humboldt,  \  P.  rostratos,  Wallich, 

Cultivated  for  its  seeds.  A  variety  with  edible 
roots  occurs. —  Von  Mueller, 

Phaseolus  angulatus,  Luh-tau,  OuiN.,  a  plant 
of  China. 

Phaseolus  aureus,  the  Sona  Mung  of  Bengal, 
is  cultivated  in  Bengal.  Sown  about  the 
end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November,  and 
reaped  in  February  or  the  beginning  of  March. 

I^haseolus  coccineus,  Kniphof;  P.  multiflonis, 

WiUdenow,      The   scarlet   runner;    a    twining, 

showy  plant,  perennial,  as  useful  as  the  ordinary 

French   bean.     The  root   contains   a   narcotic 

poison. —  Von  Mueller, 

Phaseolus  Innatus,  Xtnn. 

P.  maximns,  Sloane.        \  Ban-bnrhutie, .    .    Beno. 

This  is  the  country  French  bean,  country 
haricot  bean,  Lima  bean,  and  Duffin  bean  of 
India.  Sown  in  rows  the  same  as  other  beans, 
but  with  a  much  greater  space  between;  they 
require  very  strong  sticks  tor  support,  and  are 
ready  in  about  six  months.  No  very  particular 
care  \b  necessary.  This  is  a  most  valuable  bean, 
much  prized  by  tiie  European  inhabitants  of 
India,  by  some  of  whom  it  is  preferred  to  the 
Windsor  bean.  It  was  originally  brought  to 
India  from  Mauritius,  and  is  extremely  prcSiflc. 

Phaseolus  mungo,  Ztnn.,  green  gram. 
Var,  •.  chlorospermam.  |  P.  hirtns,  Betz, 


Hali  moong, 

.    .    Bevo. 

Danie  masha,  . 

.  Sansk. 

Hessara, 

.    .      Can. 

Ulandn,      .     . 

.      Tam. 

Hn-tau,  .    .    , 

,    .    Chin. 

Wudalu,     .    . 

.    .  Tel. 

Urad,     .     .    . 

.    Hind. 

Pacha  pesalu,  . 

•    •    It 

Mang,     .    .     . 

.   Mahr. 

This  very  pleasant-tasted  pulse  is  much  prized, 
dressed  in  various  ways,  boiled,  or  ground  to 
flour.  It  is  of  great  value  whenever  the 
periodical  rains  fail  and  rice  cannot  be  grown, 
and  famine  is  the  consequence ;  in  100  parts — 


Moiiture, .     .    .    .    11*5 
Nitrogenous  matter,  24*12 
Starchy  matter,     .    29*87 


Fatty  or  oily  matter,  1*29 
Mineral  constituents 
(ash), 3*6 


It  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Paniab  plains, 
and  to  3500  feet  in  the  hills,  and  its  pulse  is  con- 
sidered nutritious  and  digestible,  it  will  keep 
food  for  about  three  years  if  carefullv  prescrvea 
y  packing  it  in  parcels.  Of  the  Indian  pulses, 
it  fetches  the  hignest  price,  and  its  small  seed  is 


in  great  request  for  delicate  dishes  and  cakes. 
It  is  cultivated  up  to  6000  feet;  the  harvest  ii 
thirty-fold.  Colonel  Sykes  counted  62  pods  on 
one  plant,  with  from  7  to  16  seeds  on  each. 

Phaseolus  max,  Roxh,,  black  gram. 

Var,  fi,  melanospermus,  black  seeds. 


Mash,     •    .  . 
Kalo  moog, 
Krishna  moog, 

Chioada,     .  . 

Kali  nrsd,  .  . 

Kali  moong,  . 

"Wuddu,      .  . 


.    Beno. 

•  >» 

•  .  c>an. 
.    Hind. 

•  »> 
Maleal. 


Benumash,     .    .  Pkbs. 

Masha Savsx. 

Bu-mn,  ....  SiKGiL 

Karpa-nlanda,     .  Tax. 

Nalla  wadalu,      .  .  Tbl 

Nalla  peialo,  .    .  .    „ 
Karpa,  Minomoln,  .    „ 


This  pulse  is  grown  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Rampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  6OO0 
feet  The  seeds  are  both  black  and  green.  It 
differs  but  little  from  the  common  ulundu,  P. 
mungo,  except  that  it  is  of  a  darker  coloar  and 
somewhat  larger.  The  Moong  of  the  natives  and 
black  gram  of  the  English  is  like  P.  mungo,  bat 
distinguished  by  its  black  seeds,  and  is,  like  it, 
found  in  a  cultivated  state ;  it  takes  about  the 
same  time  to  ripen,  and  yields  nearly  the  same 
produce.    It  is  a  common  pulse  in  Burma. 

Phaseolus  radiatus,  Roxh.^  is  R.  Boxbnrgbii, 
W,  and  A,^  the  Mash-kulay  of  all  India.  It  also 
has  a  green  and  a  black  seeded  variety.  It  is  the 
most  esteemed  of  all  the  leguminous  |Jants. 

Phaseolus  rostratus,  WaU,^  W,  and  A, 
Ph.  alatos,  RooA,,  Rk,     \     Ph.  amanis.  Book, 


Karaliana, .     .    . 
Kara  alachanda, . 


Tel 


Bun  burbuti,  .  .  Beno. 
HuUundai^  .  .  .  Hind. 
Katon  paira,    .     BIaleal. 

This  species  is  grown  in  the  Oircars  and  in 
Malabar,  where  the  tuberous  roots  are  eaten; 
other  parts  of  the  plant  are  used  in  medicine. 

Phaseolus  trilobus,  AiUy  Roxb, 


Glycine  triloba,  Linri, 
Doliohos  trilobatus,  D.C, 

Mugani, ....    Beno. 
Three-lobed  bean,       Eng. 


Dolichos  stipolaoens,  Lam, 

Kulaee,  Triangnli,  Hnnx 
Pilli  pesara,     .    .    .  Tku 

This  species  of  Phaseolus,  sown  like  any  other 
beans,  grows  spontaneously  eveiywhere  in  the 
Tenasserim  provinces.  Roxburgh  says  he  never 
found  it  but  in  its  wild  state ;  Yoigt  says  the 
leaves  are  alleged  to  be  tonic  and  sedative,  and 
are  used  in  cataplasms  to  weak  eye&  Cultivated 
in  the  Peninsula  of  India  and  in  Bengal,  and  its 
seeds  are  eaten  by  the  poor.  In  China,  its  root  is 
eaten,  though  slightly  noxious  if  not  thorougfalr 
cooked,  and  a  lund  of  arrow -root  is  prei^oed 
from  the  root — Mason ;  G*S, ;  Smith, 

Phaseolus  vulgaris,  Linn, 
Lobiya,  Bakla,     .    Hind.  |  Dambala,    .    .    .  Sisge. 

French  bean,  kidney  bean,  haricot  bean, 
native  of  Kabul  and  Kashmir,  said  to  be  a  native 
of  India ;  but  Dr.  Royle  states  that  seeds  were 
brouffht  to  him  from  Kashmir,  and  he  was  there- 
fore mdined  to  consider  that  it  was  introduced 
into  Europe  from  the  most  northern  parts,  sach 
as  Kabul  and  Kashmir,  and  that  this  accounts  for 
their  being  able  to  cultivate  it  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  other  species  of  the  genus.  The  meal 
is  twice  as  nutritious  as  that  of  wheat  P.  nanus, 
Ztfin.,  and  P.  tumidus,  Savi^  su^r,  swoid,  or  egg 
bean,  are  varieties  of  P.  vulgaris. — Von  Muelkr; 
Eng,  Cyc;  Voigt;  Ainslie;  Roxb,;  Royle;  Ckg* 
horn;  Mason;  Jeffrey* 

PHASIANIDJS,  the  pheasant  family  of  biidfl, 
comprises  the  pea-fowl,  pheasants,  jungle-foiri, 
and  spur-fowl,  all  pf  them  peculiar  to  Asia,  India, 
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Bwma,  and  Mahyana ;  some  authors  include  also 
Ike  tmkeys.  They  frequent  forests,  jungles,  and 
tiiick  coTerts,  perch  and  roost  on  trees : — 

Sub-Favk,  Pavoniiue,  Pea-fowl. 

PavD  cristatiiB,  Zt'tin.,  oommon  peacock. 
P.  Japooensift,  Japan  peacock. 
P.  miiticiis,  Xififiw,  Bmniese  peacock. 
PolTpleotron  TibetanniD,  Assam  to  Tenasseiim. 
P.  bicalcantum,  Linn.,  Malacca,  Sumatra. 
P.  Kapoleonis,  ffume, 
P.  cfaalearaa,  Temm, 

Arpuanua  gigantena,  Temm.,  Malay  Peninsola,  Arohi- 
pelaga 

Sub-Ffun,  Phaaianing,  Pheasants. 

LsfdusphoroB  Imp«yaniia,Xa(Aam,  the  monal,Hima]ay8. 

CroMopiilap  anntiun,  Pailas,  snow  pheasant. 

C  Tihetanam,  Jlodffson,  snow  pheasant. 

Ceriornia  satyia,  JAnn.,  Sikkim  homed  pheasant. 

G.  mrlanocephala,  Gray,  Simla  homed  pheasant. 

C.  I^emminckii,  Oray,  Ohina. 

C.  Cbboti,  0<mld,  China. 

Ithaonia  cmentaa,    Hardw,,  green   blood  pheasant^ 

Bhutan,  Sikkim. 
Pacrasia  macrolophia,  ZfM.,  Parkas  pheasant. 
P.  eaatanea,  Gould,  North-west  Himalaya. 
Phasjanvs  Walliohii,  Sardw.,  Cheer  pheasant. 
PColelneiu. 

P.  toiqiiatiMy  — ?  ring-necked  pheasant  of  China. 
p.  Mooj^Dlicua,  Oculd, 
p.  Teraieokxr,  Vieillot,  Japan. 
P.  Reercaii,  Gray,  China. 
P.  Scomnarnngii,  Temnu,  Japan. 
P.  tiiiftna,  L^h.,  nlret  pheasant  of  Burma. 
T^amalea  picta,  — ?  Chma,  Central  Asia. 
T.  AmherstuB,  LeadbeaUr,  North  China,  Manchuria. 
Gennjena  nycthemerus,  ChuHd,  silTer  pheasant  of  ffima- 

laya. 
GallcphaBb  alboeristatna,  Vigort,  white-ciested  Ealij 

O.  mdanotoa,  Blyth^  Sikkun,  the  S[a]ij  pheasant 
6*  Honfieldu,  Gray,  Assam,  Tiperah,  Cnittagong. 
G.  w»t^^w«,  — ,  Aasam,  Borma. 


SiA-Fam. 


,  Jungle-fowl,  Firehacks,  Black 
Pheasant. 


DfiMdiffsllQa  prelatna,  Bonap.,  Siam. 


O.  foreatos,  Temvi.,  Java. 

6.  xDena,  Temm,,  BataTia. 

Gallopeidiz  spadicena,  (Tmettn,  red  gpnr-fowL 

G.  luBuloaoa,  Valerie,  painted  spor-fowL 

G.  Zaylonenaia,  —  ?  Cejdon. 

Hie  eenus  Phasianus  is  hi^er  up  the  Himalaya 
dopes  man  the  GaDophasis,  and  the  Gallus  is  sdll 
lower.  Phasianus  colchicus  and  tiiie  Chinese  P. 
tofquatos  readily  intermix  and  blend,  wherever 
llie  latter  has  been  introduced  in  Europe.  Phas- 
iarnis  colchicus,  the  common  pheasant,  was  origin- 
aDy  from  Asia  Minor.  P.  torquatus  came  m>m 
Shaittfaai  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century ; 
P.  lumgolicQS  from  If ongol»,  P.  SoBmmerringii 
from  J^nn,  P.  Reeresii  from  China,  and  r. 
tnaicolor  from  Japan.    See  Pheasant 

PHASMA,  a  genus  of  the  Phasmidse,  inoffensive 
leaf -eating  insects  of  very  varied  fonns,  some 
fcenig  broad  and  leaf -like,  otliers  lonff  and  cylin- 
dneal,  ao  as  to  resemble  sticks,  whence  their 
aommon  name,  walking  stick  insects  The  larger 
mu^eas  Phasmidte  are  8  to  12  indies  lon^,  and 
as  tmck  as  the  finger.  They  are  abundant  m  the 
Mohieeiis,  hanging  on  the  shrubs  that  line  the 
feffest  paths,  and  they  resemble  sticks  so  exactly 
is  ecdovr  and  other  parts,  as  to  render  thehr  detec- 
tfon  impoflsiMe.  The  wines  of  those  nrovided 
vith  t)iem  are  often  bristly  oolourea.     The 
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genera  Phasma  and  Mantis  often  escape  observa- 
tion from  their  resemblance  to  grass  and  brown 
twigs.  The  PhasmidsB  are  found  in  Asia,  Africa, 
S.  America,  and  Australia,  and  from  their  varied 
shapes  are  called  spectres,  phantoms,  devils, 
horses,  soldiers  of  Cayenne,  walking  leaves 
(Ph^Uum),  animated  sticks,  etc.  About  600 
species  of  PhasmidsB  have  been  described.  Their 
whole  colouring,  form,  rugosity,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  head,  legs,  and  antennie,  are  such  as 
to  render  them  absolutely  identical  in  appearance 
with  dead  sticks  and  bite  of  withered  grass  and 
leaves,  and  they  have  the  extraordinary  habit  of 
stretching  out  their  legs  unsymmetrically,  so  as 
to  render  the  resembkmce  complete.  Ceroxylus 
laceratus  of  Borneo  is  covered  over  with 
foliaceous  excrescences  of  a  clear  olive -green 
colour,  so  as  exactly  to  resemble  a  stick  grown 
over  by  a  creeping  moss  or  ^[ungennannia.  The 
Dyak  who  brought  it  said  it  was  grown  over 
with  moss  although  alive,  and  only  a  most  minute 
examination  convinced  that  it  was  not  sa 

PHEASANT  birds  belong  to  the  &mily  Pha- 
sianid».  Gold  and  sUver  {feasants  are  inhabit- 
ants of  China ;  but  the  golden  pheasant,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Temminck,  inmibits  not  only  China  and 
Japan,  but  the  northern  parts  of  Greece,  as  also 
Georgia  and  the  Caucasus,  and  has  been  met  with 
even  in  the  province  of  Orenburg.  M.  D^land 
tells  us  that  M.  Gamba,  French  consul  at  Tiflis, 
met  with  this  gorgeous  bird  in  numerous  flocks 
on  the  spurs  of  the  Caucasus  which  extend 
towards  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  that  now  it  has 
gone  wild  and  multiplied  in  some  of  the  forests 
of  Germany.  The  golden  pheasants  inhabit  no 
part  of  the  plains  of  India,  nor  does  auy  kind  of 
pheasant  inhabit  south  of  the  Himalaya  in  British 
India. 

Dr.  Adams,  dose  to  the  melting  snow,  came  on 
several  flocks  of  the  great  snow-pheasant,  known 
to  the  Kashmiri  by  the  names  Gor-ka-gu  and 
Eu-buk-deri  It  is  also  called  Lepia  and  Jer- 
monal  in  other  districts  westward.  This  species 
seems  to  frequent  the  high  ranges  of  Afghanistan, 
and  suitable  situations  all  over  the  great  Himalayan 
chain.  There  are  three  allied  species,  one  of 
which  is  possibly  only  a  local  varietv  (Tetraogallus 
Til^tanus)  ;  the  other  two  are  decidedly  distinct. 
One  of  the  latter  is  said  to  frequent  the  LAdakh 
mountains ;  it  has  a  band  on  the  front  of  the  neck 
like  the  chukor.  He  saw  a  flock  of  snow-phea- 
sants together  with  quoir  monal  or  snow-partridge 
(Lerva  nivicola).  This  handsome  biid  is  not 
uncommon  in  certain  localities  and  at  high  altitudes 
on  Kashnur,  Ladakh,  and  northwards.  The 
snow-partridge  breeds  near  the  limits  of  vegetation, 
and  lays  from  six  to  seven  eggs. 

The  black-headed  or  Basting's  pheasant  (Ceri- 
omis  melanocephala.  Gray)  is  found  on  the 
wooded  slopes  of  the  Pir  Panjal.  It  is  one  of  the 
gayest,  and  at  the  same  time  largest  of  its  family. 
Fri>m  the  brilliancy  of  its  plumage,  it  has  been 
designated  by  Europeans  the  argus  pheasant; 
but  the  true  argus  is  a  native  of  Sumatra  and  the 
Malayan  Peninsula.  The  most  conunon  local 
name  for  this  species,  besides  the  above,  is  Jewar. 
In  some  parts  of  the  Kashmir  ranges,  the  male 
is  called  Sbnalu,  and  the  female  Selalee.  Its  dose 
ally,  the  Sikkim  homed  pheasant  (C.  satyra),  has 
not  been  met  with  on  the  North- Western  Himalaya. 
Oft,  in  the  stilln^  of  fui  alpine  solitude,  at  nis 
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tent  door,  by  tbe  cheerful  log-fire,  Adams  listened 
to  the  well-known  Wa,  wa,  aw,  of  this  bird.  The 
lond  wailing  cry  of  the  jewar  sounds  mournfully 
along  the  TsUeys,  and  is  more  often  heard  at  dusk 
and  break  of  day  than  at  any  other  time. 

Foremost  of  all  the  various  species  of  pheasants 
stands  the  Impeyan,  or  monal  (Lophophorus 
impeyanus).  This  splendid  bird,  once  so  abundant 
in  the  Western  Hilnalaya,  is  now,  coroparatiTely 
speaking,  restricted  to  certain  localities  in  the 
wooded  slopes  of  the  higher  ranges.  Whole  tracts 
of  forests,  onoe  dazzling  with  the  gorgeous  forms 
of  these  birds,  are  now  without  a  single  specimen. 
It  will,  however,  be  long  before  it  is  extirpated, 
for  its  haunts  are  high  up  among  the  craggy  rocks, 
where  few  ordinary  q)ortsmen  venture.  The 
average  weight  of  an  adult  male  monal  is  nearly 
6  lbs. ;  that  of  the  female,  about  5  lbs. ;  the 
young  of  tbe  year,  about  8  lbs.  Its  favourite 
haunts  are  in  the  deepest  solitude  of  the  forest, 
or  among  the  bamboo  and  dense  jungle  which 
clothe  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  valleys.  It  is 
found  along  the  line  of  the  Himalaya,  from  6000 
to  8000  or  10,000  feet,  but  is  partial  to  localities. 
It  is  strictly  idpine  in  its  haunts,  and  prefers  the 
coder  regions  of  the  middle  ranges  to  the  forests 
bordering  on  the  plains  of  India.  They  are 
bought  chiefly  to  adorn  ladies'  bonnets.  Its 
&vourifeB  food  consists  of  acorns,  earth-nuts, 
bulbs,  wild  strawberry,  currantB,  etc.  They  may 
be  met  with  in  scattered  flocks,  singly,  or  in  pairs. 
The  female  monal  lays  four  to  six  eggs,  very 
similar  in  colouring  to  those  of  the  turkey.  The 
young  bird  has  the  dark* brown  plumage  of 
the  female  until  the  autumnal  moult.  About 
liusaoori  and  Simla,  Monal  is  the  name ;  to  the 
eastward  it  is  called  Batteah  cowan  and  Monalee. 
The  male  is  the  Lent  and  the  female  the  Ham  of 
the  Kashmirians,  who  adorn  their  mosques  with 
tiw  brilliant  feathers  of  the  male. 

The  plach  pheasant,  known  by  the  local  names 
Pukras,  Godaas  (Pucnuda  macrolopba),  is  less 

atifult  and  does  not  appear  to  be  so  generally 
ibiited  as  tbe  monal. 

The  c^eer  pheasant  (Phasianus  WaUichii)  is 
one  d  the  most  elegant  in  the  Himakiya.  It  is 
likewise  known  by  the  local  names  of  Buiachil 
and  Herrel.  The  male  measures  about  18  inches, 
exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  varies  from  20  to  26 
inches  in  length.  The  naked  skin  around  the  eye 
is  bright  red.  The  iris  is  light  blown.  The  tail 
is  composed  of  dgbteen  feathers,  which  graduate 
in  pairs,  and  are  broadly  barred  with  pale  yellow 
or  dusky  brown  and  olive  blotches.  The  cheer 
frequents  the  lower  and  middle  regions,  and  is 
seldom  found  at  very  high  elevations.  It  delights 
in  grassy  situations,  among  stunted  oak  or  such 
like,  and  is  generally  met  with  in  flocks  of  from 
six  to  twenty.  The  moment  they  are  disturbed 
they  separate,  and  secrete  them8el?es  among  the 
grass  or  in  the  foliage  of  trees,  whence  it  is  said 
tiiey  have  been  knocked  down  with  sticks. 

The  white-crested  kalij  (GaUophasus  albocris- 
tstes)  is  the  most  oomsaon  and  widely  distributed 
of  the  HimidByan  pheasants.  There  is  a  congener, 
with  white  markings  on  the  crest  and  bade,  found 
em  the  easterK  ranges,  Sikkim,  etc  Mr.  Biyth 
OQOsidsted  it  a  distinct  species,  and  named  it  G. 
melanotDS.  But  Adams  has  seen  many  old  males 
ol  th«  Q.  aiboefistalUB  with  very  little  white  ms 
the  erown  said  baok.    This  kahj  pheasant  (Mnr- 


ghee  kookera  of  the  natives)  is  plentiful  along 
the  great  valleys,  called  Doons,  bordering  on  the 
plains  of  India,  up  to  elevations  of  from  6000  to 
8000  feet.  It  preters,  however,  the  more  southern 
ranges,  and  is  seldom  met  with  in  the  remote 
interior.  The  egg  is  white,  and  about  tbe  size  of 
the  bantam's.  A  nest  may  contain  from  nine  to 
twelve  and  even  more  eggs,  which  are  hatched 
about  the  end  of  May.  Grubs,  inaeota,  seeds, 
shoots  and  leaves  of  trees,  constitute  the  favourite 
food  of  the  kalij. 

The  red-legged  partridge,  better  known  in  the 
east  by  the  name  of  chakor  (Caccabis  chukor, 
Gray)^  has  a  wide  distribution.  It  does  not  differ 
in  any  well-marked  particohur  from  the  Greek 
partridge  of  south-east  Europe,  and  shows  how 
easily  species  can  be  made.  Of  Perdiz  Grseca 
there  is  a  variety  in  the  island  of  Crete.  Lieut 
Wood  in  his  journey  mentions  taking  part  in 
a  hunting  expedition,  when  the  party  bagged 
500  chukor,  by  running  them  down  with  beaten 
and  dogs.  The  chukor  prefers  barren  mountains 
to  the  rich  and  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  more 
southern  ranges ;  bare  stony  ridges  clad  with  low 
scrub  are  its  favourite  haunts.  During  ineubation 
the  male  remains  near  the  nest,  and  may  be  heard 
all  day  piping  his  loud  call,  Cuc-cuc,  resembliiqp 
that  of  the  domestic  fowl.  Tbe  Kashmirions  eaU 
the  bird  Kau-kau,  from  its  call. 

The  lineated  kalij  of  Arakan  and  Barma  is 
GaUophasus  lineatus;  the  purple  kalij  is  6. 
Horsneldii,  the  white*crested  kalij  is  G.  aibo- 
cristatus,  and  the  black-headed  is  G.  melanotus. 
The  Japanese  pheasant  (Phasianus  versicolor^  and 
Scemmerring^s  pheasant  (P.  Soemmerringii)  are 
beautiful  birds,  close  allies  of  the  common  phea- 
sant (P.  colchicus).  They  inhabit  Japan,  where 
thev  are  the  only  representatives  of  the  genua. 
Males  of  the  Japanese  pheasant  were  introdoeed 
into  Europe  some  years  ago,  and  hybridized 
freely  with  females  of  the  ordinary  Inrd^  until 
the  ultimate  produce  could  scareely  bo  diatui* 
guished  from  tne  pure-bred  P.  venicolor. 

The  bar-tailed  Keeve^s  pheasant  (P.  Reeresii)  is 
remarkable  for  the  excessive  elongation  of  the  two 
central  tail-feathers,  which  in  s(»ne  speeimena 
reach  a  length  of  Ave  feet  six  inches.  It  is, 
besides,  conspicuous  for  its  beautifully  variey^ted 
pluma^.  Its  native  country  ia  Central  China, 
to  the  north  of  the  river  Yaoff  -  tse  -  kiauA* 
Amherst  pheasant  (Tbanmalsa  Amherstise)  of  N, 
China  is  a  strict  congener  of  the  gold  pheasant 
(T.  picta)  of  Central  China,  bat  is  even  move 
showy  and  magnificent  in  plumage.  It  has  been 
obtained  by  collectors,  in  Yunnan  and  Weatem 
Sze-chuen  in  eonsideEable  numbers. 

Temminck  tragopan  (Ceriomis  Temmioekii)  is 
found  in  Ghiisa,  Nepal,  Bhutan,  and  Sikkim,  being 
replaced  on  the  slopes  of  the  N.W.  Himalayaa  by 
the  black-headed  tragopaa  (C.  melaaocMspliaia, 
Gray).  Temminck's  tr^fopan  is  a  representaMw 
of  this  splendid  groim  of  pheasants  in  C^tial 
Western  China  'y  and  Blytb's  tiagepan,  Ae 
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reeent  additie»  to  the  genus,  is  from  Uppet 
Assam.— *-il<kiSM^ 

PHEEAL.  HuiD.  Supposed  to  be  an  eld 
jackal,  commonly  known  as  the  tifper's  providar. 

PHEESH.  SiNn.  Chamnrons  Ritehieaan^  » 
dwsfff  palm  growing  near  the  Uubb  livev.  Um 
leaves  are  ^sthored  by  the  Chut4  and  Jkd^uk 
tribes,  lOid  9^kde  into  the  matting  a^  stiings  wilb 


PHIB. 

ifMc^  Hhat  liiits  ht€  oonstnieM,  alio  inio  shoes 
and  sandak.  A  camel-load  of  leayea  sells  in  the 
nerthem  parta  for  12  to  16  annas.  It  haa  a  small 
acrid  berrj. 

PHIH  or  Frab,  the  name  gtren  bj  the  Lepcha 
Id  the  Bhnteni 

PH1T.ADELPHA0E^.  Lindl,  The  syringa 
tribe  of  plants,  comprising  tbegenns  Philadelpbus, 
Ae  Bairn,  Mndnu,  Zboang  of  the  8atlej,  appear 
to  be  the  species  P.  tomentosos ;  grows  at  from 
8000  to  9500  feet,  and  is  stated  to  be  used  for 
repea. — Sietrart, 

PHTLIP^A  OALOTROPIDIS.     Stewart 
Bhaa^or,    .    .    Hikd.  |  E3iitrjia,  Khalatri,   PAN/. 

This  grows  like  a  parasite  on  the  roots  of  the 
Calotrops  in  BbahpHr,  and  is  said  to  be  used  as 
fodder  for  sheep,  goats,  and  oxen,  not  camels.  In 
Shabpur,  Dr.  wwart  says  the  plants  grow  on  the 
roots  of  the  Salradora  oleoides,  and  on  all  the 
tamarisks,  and  that  be  never  found  them  on  the 
OiUotropis.  The  natives  call  it  Gidar  ka  tamaku, 
Mai's  tobacco.  It  is  a  very  striking  object  The 
bare,  hard  aoil  near  a  Salvadora  bush  cracks,  and 
hi  the  coarse  of  a  night  the  place  is  studded  with 
vhst  resembles  huge  flowering  heads  of  digitalis, 
each  with  a  stem  more  than  an  inch  thicit,  and 
without  anr  regular  leares. — Stetcart. 

PHILIPPINE  ARCHIPELAGO  consists  of 
over  500  islands,  but  only  Luzon  and  Mindanao 
■re  of  great  size.  The  group  lies  between  Borneo 
and  Formosa,  and  separates  the  Northern  Pacific 
Ocean  from  the  China  Sea.  It  covers  14 J  degrees 
of  latitude,  from  lat  5*"  to  19'  80'  N.,  but  with  the 
Bssfaee  or  Batanes  Islands  to  lat  21'  N. ;  about 
800  leagues  from  north  to  south,  and  180  leagues 
from  east  to  west,  and  in  1876  had  6,173,682 
inhabitaitts.  The  idands  were  discovered  by 
Magellan  in  1521,  and  were  first  claimed  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1565.  They  are  separated  from  the 
8uin  Archipelago  on  the  south  bv  the  Strait  of 
BaaHlan,  while  on  the  north  the  Balintang  channel 
aeparatea  them  from  the  Batanes  and  Bashee 
Iwands,  The  principal  islands  are  Luzon,  and 
to  its  south  Miodoro,  Magindanao,  Palawan, 
Fnay,  and  Samar.  The  Archipelago  received 
itB  name  after  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain.  It 
is  tiie  Spanish  Indiesi  and  is  spread  through 
ta  area  of  52,647  English  square  miles.  The 
Caimballos  range  of  mountains  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  whole,  and  in  Luzon  the  mountains 
are  occupied  by  unsubdued  races.  There  are 
ter^  lakes  in  most  of  the  isJands ;  and  Mindanao, 
'mm  of  the  lake,'  gets  its  name  from  its  numerous 
mten.  There  are  thermal  springs  at  Laguna, 
and  boiling  springs  north  in  the  district  of  Mainit. 
Luzon,  the  largest  island,  has  an  area  of  2000 
square  rafles;  Mindanao,  1500  square  miles;  and 
ihe  next  in  size  are  Palawan,  Samar,  Panay, 
IGiidoro,  Leyte,  Negroe,  and  Zebu.  The  light- 
hone  on  the  north  pier  of  Luzon  is  in  lat.  14^ 
W  H.,  and  long.  ISO**  57'  20^  E.,  and  its  popu- 
Uofi  has  been  estimated  at  nearly  five  millions. 
It  k  the  best  known  to  Europeans.  Long  and 
mmnr,  450  miles  by  from  10  to  140,  its  coast 
ii  fringed  Irith  rocks  and  broken  by  many 
toifil,  inlets,  and  capacious  bays,  fhe  surface 
n  corered  through  a  large  portion  of  its  ex- 
tent by  mmintains,  two  high  ranges  in  the 
aprth  Ming  divided  hf  the  Cagayar  nver,  which 
fbtB  between  two  headlands  into  the  sea. 
the  fbdua  of  the  aboriginal  dtiliaatton  of  the 
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Philippnes,  as  might  be  expected,  has  been  th« 
main  island  of  the  group.  Luson  is  a  dortup« 
tion  of  the  Malay  and  Javanese  ^ord  Lasung^ 
meanhig  a  riee-mortar.  The  Spaniards  are  said 
to  have  asked  the  name  of  the  island,  and  the 
natires,  who  certainly  had  none,  thinking  they 
meant  a  rice>mortar,  which  was  before  the  (^Makers 
at  the  time,  answered  accordingly. 

They  are  often  shaken  by  earthquakes,  and 
volcanic  explosions  arc  so  frequent  as  to  bit 
regarded  almost  as  common  occurrences.  Ths( 
provinces  are  frequently  visited  with  dreadful 
hurricanes,  called  in  the  country  Leaguios.  In  na 
other  part  of  the  world  are  storms  so  terrific  ai 
there  during  the  change  of  the  monsoon.  They 
are  often  desolated  by  locustsi 

Negros  or  Buglas  Island  extends  from  lat  9^  4' 
to  9""  50'  N.  The  central  group  of  the  PhiUpnines 
consists  of  Panay,  Negros,  Samar,  Ley  te,  Masbate, 
Bohol,  and  Zebu ;  the  two  first  and  Luzon 
are  the  chief  islands  in  which  Negrito  tribea 
exist  to  the  present  day,  and  even  as  r^rds 
Panay  the  fact  must  be  considered  doubtfuL 
Negros,  however,  contains  a  considerable  Negrito 
population ;  the  crest  of  the  mountain  range,  which 
extends  throughout  the  length  of  the  island,  a 
distance  of  120  miles,  being  almost  exclusively 
occupied  by  scattered  tribes.  There  is  a  rainy 
Season  of  six  months,  and  a  mixed  one  of  equal 
duration. 

The  population  in  1873  was  estimated  at  over 
six  millions,  viz.  paying  tribute,  5,501,356,  and 
independent  pagans,  602,853.  The  population  has 
rapidly  increased.  In  the  early  part  of  the  19t^ 
century,  from  the  collective  returns  recently  made 
out  by^^he  district  magistrates,  the  total  number 
of  tributes  were  886,654,  which  Walton  multi- 
plied by  6^,  and  produced  the  sum  of  2,515,406f 
at  which  he  estknated  the  total  population,  in-» 
eluding  old  men,  women,  an(}  cbilcben : — Indians 
of  both  sexes,  2,395,687;  Sangley  Mesdzos, 
119,719;  Sangleys,  7000;  whites  of  all  olasseSf 
4000.  The  following  is  now  given  as  the  popuhik* 
tion  in  1791, 1810,  and  1878  :-- 

1791.  1810.  187S. 

Indians,  1,582,761  2,895,687  5,501,366  tribatariw. 
Mertiiof,     66.917       119,719      602,853  iDdepandMtai 

1,649,678   2,155,406    6,104,209 

In  1740,  Manilla  had  only  6000  or  7000  inhabit- 
ants ;  m  1864  it  was  stated  to  have  had  80,000 ;» 
and  in  1873  the  population  of  Manilla  was  230^7, 
asunder: — 


£iiropesn  Spaniards,  4,189 
Boropean  Foreigners,  250 
Chioese,.    .    .    .    15,167 


Chinese  Mestisos,  46,669 
Spanish  HestiMS,  3,849 
Pure  natives,   .    .  160,809 


The  Aheta  or  Negrito  of  the  Philippines  are  a^ 
Papuan  race,  the  second  name,  meaning  little, 
Negro,  being  given  to  them  by  the  Spaniards;- 
but  that  of  Ita  or  Aheta,  so  pronounced  but 
written  Ajeta,  is  their  usual  appellation  among 
the  planters  and  villagers  of  the  phdns.  The 
woolly-haired  tribes  are  more  numerous  in  the 
Philippines  than  in  any  other  group  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago ;  they  were  estimated  by  M.  MaUM, 
in  1842,  to  amount  to  25,000.  The  islands  Stfnar, 
Leyte,  and  Zebu  have  not  any  of  them;  but 
the^  were  found  in  Negros,  Mindanao,  Mindoro, 
and  Luzon.  In  the  early  accounts  of  them  by 
Spaniards,  they  are  described  as  being  smaner, 
more  slightly  built  and  less  dark  in  colour,  than 
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the  Neffroes  of  Africa,  and  as  having  features  less 
marked  by  the  Negro  characteriBtics,  but  as  having 
woolly  instead  of  lank  hair ;  and  their  social  con- 
dition could  not  then  have  been  much  better  than 
now,  since  they  were  described  as  living  on  roots 
and  the  produce  of  the  chase,  and  as  keeping  in 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  or  among  the  ashes  of 
the  fires  at  which  they  had  cooked  their  food. 
They  are  all  well-formed  and  sprightlv,  but  very 
low  in  stature,  as  they  rarely  exceea  four  feet 
and  a  half  in  height  They  are  ebony-black,  like 
Negroes  of  Africa.  Their  hair  is  woolly  like  that 
of  the  Papuans.  A  line  commeucing  to  the  east 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  thence  along  the  western 
coast  of  Guolo  through  the  island  of  fiouru,  and 
curving  round  the  west  of  Flores,  then  bending 
back  by  Sandalwood  Island  to  take  in  Pratti,  will 
separate  the  Malayan  and  all  the  Asiatic  races 
from  the  Papuans  and  all  that  inhabit  the  Pacific, 
though  along  the  line  of  junction  intermigration 
and  commixture  have  taken  place. 

The  higher  slopes,  the  Ysarog  (Issaro)  of  the 
island  of  Luzon,  are  occupied  by  a  small  race, 
caUed  erroneously  Ygarrot.  On  the  death  of  a 
near  relative,  the  head-man  of  the  house  is  said  to 
kill  any  individual  at  random. 

The  Indian  race  are  superstitious,  credulous, 
fond  of  gaming,  and  particuiai'ly  addicted  to  cock- 
fighting.  Thu  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  in  the  year  1779  cock-fights 
were  taxed  for  the  first  time.  The  Indians  of  the 
Philippines  are  amoug  the  best-favoured  of  the 
Asiatic  islanders,  but  they  are  not  reckoned  so 
brave  as  the  Malays.  They  are  a  quiet,  inoffensive 
race,  dean  and  well-shaped,  and  are  all  converted 
to  the  Romish  faith.  The  sailors  of  the  Philip- 
pines are  so  dexterous,  that  they  are  taken  almost 
exclusively  in  the  other  islands  as  steersmen, 
and  as  such  have  a  preference  in  many  parts  of 
the  east 

Sulu  was  for  ma&y  years  the  market  where 
the  Lanun  and  other  pirates  disposed  of  much 
of  their  plunder,  and  in  former  times  itself 
was  decidedly  piratical  The  Muhammadan 
religion  has  made  much  progress  in  Mindanao  and 
the  Sulu  Islands,  as  has  the  Malay  language,  the 
usual  channel  through  which  it  has  at  all  times 
been  propagated  over  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago. 

In  the  Philippines  are  many  separate  nations 
or  tribes,  speaking  distinct  languages,  unintelligible 
to  each  other.  Oi  these,  the  Bisayo,  Bicol,  Docano, 
Pangasinan,  Pampango,  and  Tagala  are  the  most 
important.  The  principal  languages  of  Luzon  are 
the  Tagala,  the  Pampanga,  the  Pangasinan,  and 
the  Iloco,  spoken  at  present  by  a  population  of 
3,000,000 ;  while  the  Bisaya  has  a  wide  currency 
among  the  southern  islands  of  the  group,  Leyte, 
Zebn,  Neffros,  and  Panay,  containing  2,000,000 
people.  The  languages  and  their  dialects  in  Luzon 
are  the  Aetai,  Apavo,  Bicol,  Bisaya,  Gebuano, 
Dadaya,  Gadan,  jbilao,  Idayan,  Ibanag,  Ifugao, 
Hocano,  Igorotte,  Itanes,  llongotte,  Maluieg,  Pan* 
gasinan^  Pampanaa,  Suflin,  Tagala^  Tinguian, 
Zambal,  spoken  by  about  4,700,000;  those  in 
italics  being  the  most  important,  being  spoken  by 
about  8,000,000.  The  languages  of  Min^ao  are 
Bisaya  and  Manday,  spoken  by  about  100,000. 

The  languages  of  the  distant  islands  are  the 
Agutaino,  Oarolino,  Ghamorro,  Galamiano,  Goyuvo, 
and  Ibanag,  spoken  by  about  80,000. 


The  Bicol  is  spoken  only  in  the  two  Oamarines, 
Albay,  Luzon,  the  idands  of  Masbate,  Bunas, 
Ticao,  Gatanduanes,  and  the  smaller  islands  adjoin* 
inff.     Spanish  has  scarcely  acquired  a  footing. 

Mr.  Grawfurd  remarks  that  whether  the  prin- 
cipal languages  of  the  PhilippineB  be  separate  and 
distinct  tongues,  or  mere  dialects  of  a  common 
language,  is  a  question  not  easy  to  determine. 
Gertainly,  he  says,  the  phonetic  character  of  the 
Tagala,  the  Bisaya,  the  Pampangao,  and  Iloco  are, 
sound  for  sound  or  letter  for  letter,  the  same.  It 
does  not  appear,  from  a  comparison  of  the  phonetic 
character  and  grammatical  structure  of  the  Tagala 
with  those  of  Malay  and  Javanese,  that  there  is 
any  ground  for  fancying  them  to  be  one  and 
the  same  language,  or  languages  rorung  from  a 
common  parent,  and  only  cSverBified  by  the  effects 
of  time  and  distance  ;  and  an  examination  of  the 
Bisaya  dictionary  gives  similar  results.  The  great 
islands  <^  Mindanao,  Palawang,  and  the  Sola 
group  of  idets,  forming  the  southern  limits  of  the 
Philippine  Archipelago,  contain  many  nations  and 
tribes,  speaking  many  languages  of  which  little  has 
been  published.  Mr.  Grawfurd,  on  the  informa- 
tion given  by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  informs  us  that  even 
in  the  little  group  of  the  Sulu  Islanda  a  great 
many  different  languages  are  spoken;  and  he 
gives  a  short  specimen  of  88  words  of  one  of  those 
most  current 

The  alphabet  of  the  Tagala  nation  of  the  great 
island  of  Luzon  or  Luzonia  consists  of  thirteen 
characters.  It  is  the  only  one  existing  in  ^e 
whole  of  this  group,  and  seems  at  one  time  to 
have  been  used  among- the  civilised  tribes  of 
the  neighbouring  island&having  spread  even  to 
Magindanan  and  Sulu.  The  forms  of  the  letters 
are  rather  bold,  and  more  complex  than  that  of 
the  Sumatran  alphabets. 

Spain  has  in  all  her  conquests  kept  prominently 
before  her  the  propagation  of  Ghnstianity  in  the 
form  embodied  in  her  church.  The  PhilipjaDes 
therefore  present  a  spectacle  which  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  Dutch  dependencies  in  the  east 
Spain  appears  in  the  Archipelago  in  her  religious 
earnestness,  her  ecclesiastical  assumption,  and  her 

forgeous  establishments.  The  natives  of  the 
Philippines  have  generally  been  converted  and 
received  into  the  CSithob'c  Uhurch.  It  is  observed 
by  Malte  Brun,  in  his  sketch  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Philippines,  that  they  are  the  only  people  in 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  who  have  improved  in 
civilisation  from  an  intercourse  with  Europe.  A 
commercial  monopoly  formed  no  part  of  the 
Spanish  policy  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  No 
rich  spices,  no  precious  gums,  no  abundance  of 
rare  metals  or  drugs,  were  there  to  allure  Spanish 
cupidity.  The  Spaniards  nevertheless  appear  to 
have  been  guided  in  their  plans  of  colonization — 
at  least  in  the  Indies — by  a  theory  which  nations 
still  more  great,  and  infinitely  more  free,  might 
have  adopt^  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  to 
all  humanity.  They  were  not  sordid  monopoh'sts : 
they  ruled  less  by  terror,  and  more  by  moral 
infiuence  and  the  persuasions  of  their  priests ;  and 
their  power,  not  founded  on  the  edge  of  the  swoid. 
was  tolerable  to  the  native  race.  They  enconragea 
settlements,  they  allowed  freedom  to  traffic ;  and 
though  they  levied  unjust  and  irksome  taxes, 
their  system  has  been  productive,  within  its  nairow 
sphere,  of  more  good  than  that  of  other  oon- 
querors  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.    Th^t  their 
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oommeree  in  the  farther  east  never  developed 
itadf  to  any  lustre  or  graadeur,  is  true,  but  it 
was  becanae  their  monopoly  was  less  rigid,  not 
hecawme  their  yufonr  was  lees  manly,  than  that 
of  the  Dutch.  Had  Spain  been  more  energetic, 
and  still  more  liberal,  her  prosperity  in  the  Eastern 
Ardiipelago  might  have  rivalled  that  which  she 
ooce  enjoyed  in  the  western  world.  The  Tagala, 
who  dwelt  in  the  district  round  about  Manilla, 
and  are  derived,  according  to  their  traditions,  from 
the  Malays,  have  submitted  thoroughly  to  their 
rule,  and  become  the  servants  of  strangers.  The 
ZeboaoB  appeared  firm  in  the  defence  of  their 
indqiendeDce,  but  were  driven  from  their  position 
by  a  body  of  men  landed  in  good  order  from  the 
riiijps. 

The  Philippine  Iskmdshave  21  species  of  mammals 
and  288  species  of  birds.  The  large  and  curious 
Idea  leuoonoe,  with  its  semi-transparent  white 
wings  veined  and  spotted  with  black,  is  copied 
W  the  rare  Papiiio  idaeoidesfrom  the  same  islands. 
llie  sileacao  is  a  logwood  of  an  excellent  quality. 
Tbey  have  abo  the  braziletto,  another  dye-wood ; 
the  eagle-wood,  narra,  a  species  of  red  ebony 
striped ;  the  tindal-wood,  all  red ;  the  sandal- 
voM ;  the  pancasinang  fir,  the  mohtve,  an  incor- 
roptible  wood,  tae  guijo,  excellent  for  shipbuilding, 
am  wen  as  the  banava,  calantes,  or  Philippine 
eedar,  the  aagovan,  red  and  white,  mary-wood, 
for  mall  masts,  spars,  etc.,  the  manga-chapuy 
bclis,  daaaff,  dungol,  calumpan,  and  many  others. 

Rice  is  largely  used  as  food,  and,  as  in  other 
conntriea  where  it  is  grown,  there  are  many 
varietieaL  Manilla  hemp,  from  the  Musa  textOis, 
hai  acquired  a  high  character  in  Europe ;  25,000 
tons  were  shippM  in  1858  from  Manilla  alone, 
of  which  Great  Britain  received  one-fourth.  In 
1877  to  1879  the  ouantities  of  it  and  values  re- 
ceived by  Britain  nom  the  Philippines  were  as 


Cvt.  Value.  Cwl        Value. 

1877,  S32;S04    £488,069     1879,    397,687    £434,037 

1878,  421,160      »1,856 

In  1879,  the  value  of  the  sugar,  hemp,  and 
tobaoeo  exported  was  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 

Coal  occurs  in  the  island  of  Zebu. 

Gold  is  found  in  the  mountains  and  in  alluvial 
dmwta,  abounds  in  Luzon  and  in  many  of  the 
other  islands ;  but  in  the  mountains  the  mines 
are  not  worked,  indeed  it  may  be  said  they  are 
scarcely  Imown.  The  wild  races  collect  it  in  the 
brooks  and  streamlets.  The  natives  of  the  pro- 
vinee  of  Gamarines  in  Luzon  partly  devote  them- 
selves to  the  working  of  the  mines  of  Mambulao 
and  Poracale,  which  have  the  reputation  of  being 
very  rich.— -^r.  Rich^  Botanist  to  the  United  States 
Exploring  Expedition;  Lvbhocfs  Oria,  of  Civ.; 
MoTTfafs  Indian  Archipelago;  WaUace^  IL  p. 
218;  QHart€riyRemew,S^Q,2^\  Walton's  State; 
Eari^  Papuans;  St,  John's  Indian  Archipelago; 
CrawfurdTs  Malay  Gram,  and  Diet,;  China^  Japan^ 
nd  Pkilipnines  Chronicle  and  Directory, 

PHILIStIN£,  or  foreigners,  gave  that  name  to 
Fakstine,  where  they  opposed  the  Jews  in  the 
eonqnest  of  that  country. — Sharpens  Egypt, 
Tu  ILLY  BE  A.  Of  this  genus,  Koxbur^h 
describes  P.  paniculata  and  robusta^  and  Wight  in 
Icones  gives  P.  robusta,  .terminahs,  and  affinis. 
P.  paniculata  is  a  small  tree  with  oblong  ovate 
l^ves ;  ilowen  in  terminal  panides,  pure  white, 
bending  down  the  branches,  and  giving  the  tree 


a  graceful  appearance.  Introduced  from  China. 
P.  robusta,  the  Bhooemoora  of  India,  is  a  large 
tree. — Riddell. 

PHILOMELA  LUSCINIA.    Selby,  Gould,  Sw. 

Motacilla  liUMnniA,  Linn, 
SylviA  Inscinia,  Latham. 

Nightingale,  .    .    ,  Eno. 

BoMignol, .    .    .    «  Fs. 

Nachtigall,     .    .    .  Osb. 

Bossignuolo,  ...  It. 


Carraca  liuoinia,  Flem, 

Ungnulo,  ....  It. 
Ruisenor,  ....  8p. 
Nachtegahl,  .  .  .  Sw. 
Eos, Welsh. 
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The  nightingale  is  rich  brown  above,  rump  and 
tail  with  a  reddish  tinge,  throat  and  middle  part 
of  belly  dirty  or  greyish  white ;  lateral  parts  of 
the  neck,  breast,  and  flanks,  grey ;  bill  and  legs 
light  brown ;  sexes  alike.  The  nightingale  shuns 
observation,  abiding  in  the  thickest  coverts,  and 
in  these  the  nest  is  sometimes  placed  on  a  low 
fork,  but  generally  on  the  ground.  Withered 
leaves,  particularljr  those  of  the  oak,  very  loosely 
confined  with  dned  bents  and  rushes,  and  lined 
internally  with  fine  root -fibres,  form  the  structtu*e. 
The  eggs,  of  an  olive-brown,  are  four  or  five  in 
number.  After  the  young  are  hatched,  generally 
in  June,  the  melodious  song  of  the  male  ceases, 
and  is  succeeded  by  a  low  croak,  varied  occasion- 
ally with  a  snapping  noise ;  the  first  is  considered 
to  be  meant  for  a  warning,  and  the  last  as  a  de- 
fiance. The  food  consists  of  insects,  such  as  flies 
and  spiders,  moths  and  earwigs. 

Philomela  orphea,  Jerdon  (the  Sylvia  of  Tern- 
minck,  and  Curruca  Jerdonii,  Blyth),  except  in 
Bengal,  occurs  all  over  India  in  the  cold  weather. 

Philomela  Turdoides,  Blyth, 
Lnscinia  major,  Brisson,      |  Sylvia  philomela,  Bechst, 

Thrush-nightingale,  inhabits  Europe  and  Egypt 
Its  song  is  loud,  but  far  inferior  to  that  of  tne 
true  nightingale. 

PHIN,  stone  circles,  which  the  Todas  call 
P'hin.  Also  a  common  term  for  a  pot,  urn,  or 
any  vessel  of  such-like  description. — Harknes^ 
Neilgherry  Hills,  p.  83. 

PHIRAOTJ.  Hind.  A  small  wheel  like  a 
chalar  on  the  edge  of  a  pond  or  nullah,  for  raising 
water ;  it  is  worked  by  the  foot. 

PHIRI  of  Kashmir,  seconds  of  shawl-wool. 

PHIRKI.    Pushtu.    A  section  of  a  tribe. 

PHLAP,  also  Khlan,  the  Assamese  name  of  the 
tea  plant.  The  cameilia  is  called  Misa  Phlap  in 
Muttuck,  and  Heelkat  in  other  parts  of  Assam. 
In  Gachar  it  is  called  DulHcham  or  white  wood, 
from  the  light  colour  of  its  bark.  Its  timber  is 
hard  and  durable,  and  used  for  posts  of  houses. 

PHLOMIS  RUSSELLIANA,  Jerusalem  sage, 
perennial  and  shrubby  plants,  with  coarse  hairy 
leaves  resembling  the  common  sage ;  the  flowers 
are  purple,  red,  yellow,  etc,  growing  readily  from 
seed  in  any  common  soil. — RiddelL 

PHLOX,  a  genus  of  elegant  plants,  which, 
from  their  lively  colours,  have  a  pretty  appearance 
when  grown  in  patches.  The  colours  are  red, 
purple,  lilac,  white,  etc. ;  grow  readily  from  seed 
m  a  light  garden  soil,  either  in  pots  or  the  flower- 
beds ;  should  be  sown  thinlv,  and  when  one  or  two 
inches  high,  transplanted  where  intended  to  flower : 
require  in  pots  a  somewhat  loamy  soil,  well 
msnured  ana  drained. — Riddell;  Jaffrey. 

PHOBEROS  HOOKERIANUS.  Wight,  A 
large  tree  of  the  central  province  of  Ceylon,  at  an 
elevation  of  4000  to  7000  feet.— nv. 

PHOBEROS  ROXBURGHII.    Bennett 
Lndia  spinois,  Soxb.        j  Flaoourtia  stigmMota,  Wall. 


raoc  A. 

.  A  ii«0  of  Sumatra ;  flowen  small,  Mddifllk-wtiitey 
March  and  April ;  fruit,  Septemb^. — Roxb. 
■  PHOCA,  the  seal.  ApoUonius  related  that  he 
bad  seen  at  iBgse,  near  Imob^  a  female  Phoca 
which  was  kept  for  fishiDg  purposes.  —  Yule, 
Cathay,  i.  p.  112. 

.  PHOCiENA  BREVIROSTRIS.     Owen,     One 
of  the  cetaceie ;  occurs  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

PHOC^NA  COMMUNIS. 

ph.  Rondeletii,  WiUughby.  \  Delphinus  phooenii,  Linn, 
The  common  porpoise. 

PHOKBE,  LANCEOLATA.  Nees,  A  timber 
tree  of  Bhajji  in  the  Paniab,  and  common  in  the 
Wynad,  AniraallajS|  and,  Tinnevelly  mountains 
at  8000  feet  elevation.— JSerfc/offW,  FL  Sylv, 

PHGEBE  WIGHTII.    D,  C, 
P.  lanoeoUta,  W.  J.  \  Kumara  of  Burghers. 

.  This  good-sized  tree  is  very  oommon  about 
Ootacaraxmd  and  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Neil- 
ghcrries,  and  in  many  other  localities  along  the 
Western  Ghats,  at  considerable  elevations.  It  is  in 
flower  and  fruit  all  the  year  roimd;  it  yields  a 
good  dense  wood  of  a  light-red  colour,  which  is 
in  use  for  various  purposes  with  the  natives.  Mr. 
Gamble  enumerates  aLiO  Ph.  angustifolia,  attenuata, 
•gjausescens,  pallida,  paniculata,  and  villosa. — 
Beddome,  FL  Sylv.j.  292.     . 

PHOENICIA.  One  site  of  this  ancient  domin- 
ion was  on  a  narrow  fertile  strip  of  land,  lying 
between  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  extended  from  the  river 
Eleutherus  on  the  north  to  near  Mount  Carmel  in 
the  south.  The  ancient  city  of  the  name  stood  in 
lat.  83**  34'  N.,  on  a  promontory.  India  seems  to 
hare  obtained  an  alphabet  from  the  Phoenicians, 
about  the  6th  century  B.C.,  about  the  time  that 
the  Greek  letters  became  known  on  the  higher 
feeders  of  the  Indus. 

The  Phoenicians  are  supposed  to  haf  e  emigrated 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  tne  shores  of  Syria,  be- 
tween B.C.  3000  and  2500,  and  tJieir  alphabet  was 
adopted  by  nearly  every  civilised  nation  of  the 
ancient  world.  They  were  the  great  traders  of  the 
world.  At  first  the  trade  between  the  east  and  west, 
by  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf,  was  in  their 
hands ;  it  survived  in  full  vigour  the  destruction 
of  Tyre,  B.C.  686  and  332,  and  of  Carthage,  b.c. 
146  5  but  the  sea-fight  off  Actium  seems  to  have 
put  a  term  to  the  Phoenician  commerce  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  went  into  other  hands,  to 
the  Arabs  who  had  shared  it  with  them  from  the 
earHest  times,  and  passed  to  the  Portuguese. 
•  PHGENICOBALANUS  of  the  ancienttf  was 
probably  the  nut  of  the  Doum  palm  of  Egypt. 

PHGENICOPTERIN.E,  a  sub-family  of  birds 
of  the  family  Anatidas. 
PHGilNICOPTERUS  ROSEUS.     Pallas. 
P.  antiqnns,  Temm.      \         P.  minor,  Jerd, 
Kan-thuntti,  .    .    .  Bekg.    Pa  narl,     ....   Tak. 
Bagf-han»,  Ra}-hans,HnfD.  |  Pn-kongs,      .    .    .    Tbl. 

The  flamingoes  nnmberabout  six  species,  of  which 
tbfte  are  American.  This  bird  is  found  on  the 
Shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  extremely  abund- 
ant in  Tunis  and  Egypt,  and  extends  its  range  as 
faf  as  India.  The  flamingoes  cross  the  Red  Sea 
from  £gyp6  to  Aj^bia,  prior  to  the  breeding 
season,  in  immense  flights,  sometimes  exceeding  a 
nrile  in  length.  They  feed  on  minute  mollusca, 
which  they  gather  in  shallow  water.  The  upper 
mandibia  si  always  lowest  during  the  Operation, 
aAd  the  olftjeato  of  search  are  psMed  ^ei^  it  as  a 


PHCENDC  DACTYUFBRA. 

dnok  sifts  iHth  Its  lamellse.  The  addon  of  M 
neck  by  which  the  head  is  thus  turned  downwards 
and  inwards  gives  a  most  peculiar  character  to  a 
flock  of  flamingoes  as  they  wade  along  the  shorei 
and  in  their  flight  the  black  pinions  and  roseate 
coverts  make  a  beautiful  contrast  with  their  snow- 
white  bodies.    See  Birds. 

PHCENIX,  a  genus  of  palms,  the  spedes  of 
which  are  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  in  all  the  south  of  Asia, 
eastwards  to  the  Archipekgo,  and  their  products 
are  brought  into  the  markets  of  India.  The  trunk, 
marked  with  the  scars  of  fallen  leaves,  is  in  some 
species  so  short  that  it  hardly  appears  shore 
ground. — Seenian. 

PHCENIX  ACAULIS.    Ham, 
Schaap,    .    .    .    Lxpch.  |  Pind  Khajur?   .    .    PaSJ. 

A  small  stemless  palm  which  grows  in  Sikkim 
on  the  driest  soil  and  in  the  deep  valleys.  The 
Lepchas  eat  the  young  seeds,  and  use  the  feathery 
fronds  as  screens  when  hunting.  It  is  found 
growing  east  of  Siligori  in  the  Terai,  and  is  a  sare 
sign  of  a  hungry  soW.— Stewart's  Panjah  Plants, 
p.  243 ;  Hooker's  Him.  Jour.  i.  pp.  143,  400. 

PHCENIX  DACTYLIFERA.  Linn,  Date 
palm. 


Tamr,  Nukhal,  .  Arab. 

Swon-pa-lwon,    .  BuRM. 

Payndkhalar,    .  DoxH. 

Khajur,  Ohnhaia,  Hind. 

Khaj,    ....  Pan/. 


Kurjan,  Khurma,  .  Pers. 
Payr-etchum  maram,  Tam. 
KDarjurapa  chetin,  Tkl 
Peritftcheiia,     <    .      ^ 


TheFruU, 

ButaK.    .    .    .      Abab.  |Piiid,Chirwi,Bagri,HnfDr 
Tamr  (freah).      .    ,        „  |  Bela  (dried),  .     .    .     „ 


The  Oabbage, 


Qadda,  OalH,     .     Hind.  I  Hokm-ohil, 


Tke€Ffim: 


The  Stone, 


Uftteh-khtirma,     .  Arab.  I  Gutla-i-khajnr,  .    .  Pkbs. 
Takhm-i-khorma,     Pebs.  | 

The  date  tree  grows  in  tropical  and  Middle 
Asia,  in  North  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Northern  India.   Its  northern  limit  is 
lat.  Sb°  N.    The  town  of  Elche  in  Spain  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  planted  forest  of  80,000  dat«  pahns. 
and  the  sale  of  leaves  there  and  at  Alicantew 
decoration  yields  a  large  revenue;   and  in  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa  also  is  a  date  forest  It  is  unisexmO, 
grows  to  a  height  of  80  to  120  feet,  and  produces 
to  the  age  of  100  to  200  years.    It  is  Se  great 
supportof  the  Arabs  of  Yemen;  nineteen- twenttetia 
of  the  Fezzan  population  live  on  dates  for  nine 
months  of  the  year,  and  for  many  animals  it  H 
their  sole  food,  the  oases  being  bare  of  herbage. 
The  tree  will  live  in  saltish  soil,  and  the  wat^far 
its  irrigation  may  be  slightly  brackish.  One  male  tree 
is  considered  soificient  for  fifty  female  plants,  and 
the  pollen  dust  is  sparingly  applied  by  artificial 
means.     Several  bunches  of  flowers  are  formed 
in  a  season,  each  producing  often  as  many  as  a 
hundred  dates.     In  Egypt  as  many  as  four  cwt 
of  dates  have  been  harvested  in  one  season  froitf 
a  single  date  palm.    There  are  many  varieties  of 
dates ;  those  of  Gomera  contain  no  seeds.  The  best 
dates  are  produced  in  oases,  where  the  water  it 
abundant.  The  Zadie  variety  produces  the  heaviertr 
crop,  averaging  800  lbs.  to  the  tree ;  the  b«ter 
vaneties  are  only  obtainable  from  offishoot^  ai  ^a 
root.    These  wiB  commence  to  bear  in  five  teaM. 
and  will  be  in  full  bearing  in  ten  yean,    ft  waa 
introduced  into  the  Southern  Panjab  in  l^e  7A 
or  9th  century ;  bt^t  the  true  date  hi  ix$^ere 


PHCBNIX  FAJUNIFEIUL 


PH(ENIX  STLTESTRIS. 


Iftowii  in  any  quntity  to  the  north  or  east  of 
Ttkmba  and  Jhang,  both  oloee  to  the  Ghenab, 
althou^  the  tree  has  been  tried  in  the  districts 
of  Lahore  and  AmritBar,  and  there  are  a  few  in 
the  northern  part  of  Jalandhar,  where,  howeyer, 
the  chief  use  of  the  tree  is  for  the  sweet  jnice. 
It  was  introdaced  into  Oadh.  There  are  some  at 
Saharottpiir,  which  giye  good  fruit,  especially 
vhen  the  rains  are  late.  The  natires  asKrt  that 
it  wUl  not  grow  except  where  the  soil  is  or 
has  been  sabject  to  inundation.  There  are  also 
himdfedt  of  the  trees  about  varioas  towns  in 
VnHan  and  Muzaffiarffaihy  but  it  is  most  abundant 
near  Dehra  Ghasi  sIao,  Trans-Indus,  where  the 
eoontry  for  ten  or  twelye  miles  from  north  to 
•onth  has  sach  numbers  of  trees,  that  eight  or  ten 
IbMBand  mpees  are  said  to  be  annually  got  by 
Government  from  the  small  tax  which  is  lened  on 
each  female  tree,  as  the  sexes  are  on  separate 
iadiTkhiala.  At  Maltan  there  is  a  bedana  {i.e, 
ttMem)  fruit,  in  which  the  stone  and  its  kernel 
STB  lepreaentod  only  by  a  little  shrireUed  mem- 
bme,  the  rest  of  the  fruit  consisting  of  the  pleas- 
ant sweet  pulp.  Edgeworth  states  that  there  is 
a  one  tree  yielding  these,  which  was  formerly 
oned  badsbahi,  royal,  i.e.  the  produoe  was 
met  fed  for  the  ruler  of  the  country.  But  seTeral 
trees  produced  these,  which  are  tiie  upper  fruit 
iqwning  after  the  lower  ordinary  dates  of  the 
isaw  tree.  The  fruit  of  a  female  tree  is  much 
■lore  Taloable  than  its  sugar,  and  the  male  tree 
hM  but  litlle  juice.  The  terminal  bunch  of  young 
karea,  taken  only  when  a  tree^  is  cut  down,  is 
eaten  by  the  natives  both  raw  and  cooked.  There 
are  at  least  sixty  varieties  of  dates.  The  date  stones 
are  made  into  beads;  the  leaTes  are  made  into 
coodieB,  baskets,  mats,  bags,  brushes,  fly-traps. — 
Stevartf'a  Pamjab  PlanU^  p.  345 ;  Sietnan  on  Palms; 
MamnCt  Tenasserim ;  Eoxb.  FL  Ind, ;  Roylt's  Fib. 
PiantM;  Aindie,  p.  80;  V&igt;  Von  MuelUr ; 
Pkmtll,  L  p.  S79. 

PHCENIX  FARINIFBRA.    Roxb. 
fhoeniz  ptuQla,  Ocertn, 

rnths,    .     .    .    Maleal.  I  Chinita  ita,   .    .    .    TxL. 
rtU, Tax.  I  Chittita  ohetta, .    . 
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This  dwarf  palm  grows  in  the  sandy  plains  of 
the  aoath  of  India,  where  it  flowers  in  January  or 
Pebroary;  the  fruit  ripens  in  May,  and  the  sweet 
pslp  of  ita  seeds,  also  the  farinaceous  substance 
of  lis  stem,  are  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity.  The 
leafleta  are  made  into  mats;  and  the  common 
pelaolea  are  so^i  into  three  or  four,  and  are  used 
to  make  baskets  of  Tarious  kinds.  The  trunk, 
about  one  or  two  feet  hvh,  is  so  enyeloped  in 
the  leaTes  as  to  appear  l&e  a  bush.  It  ia  com- 
flMB  in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  on  dry,  barren, 
sandy  ground  not  far  from  the  sea.  The  exterior 
or  woody  part  of  the  trunk  oonsista  of  white  flbree 
matted  together ;  these  enrelope  a  kr^  quantity 
d  fsrinaoeous  snbatanoe,  which  the  natires  use  for 
ftwd  in  times  of  scarcity.  To  nroeure  this  meal, 
Ihs  amall  tmak  ia  split  into  six  or  eight  pieecs, 
dried,  and  bealeai  in  wooden  mortan,  tul  the 
Mnaoaew  part  is  detached  from  the  fibres ;  and 
the  Dsal,  when  iepamted  hj  aifting,  is  fit  for  ose 
hj  being  boiled  into  a  thick  gruel  or  conjee.  It 
m,  m  tet«  an  inlerkir  saga  It  seesas  to  possess 
nooriahmant  than  aouBon  sago,  whioh  is 
tm  timSlmt  nannsr  from  another  palm, 
falalaUa  wksB  boiled^  bm  it  has  la 


many  lires  in  times  of  fsOKtcitf.  ^^  Seemdn  on 
PahnM;  Jaffrey;  Ena*  Cye, 

PHCENIX  HUMILia  RoyU.  Dwarf  dat« 
palm. — SUwart^g  Panjab  Plants,  p.  345. 

PHCENIX  PALUDOSA.    Roxb. 
Hintal,      .    •    ,      Bkno.  |  Gimka  tati  oheita, .  1*lt. 
Then  houng,  .    .     Burm.  I  Hintalamn,     •    .    .     ,^ 

The  small  marsh  date  palm  tree,  grows  plenti^ 
fully  on  the  Sunderbuns  south  of  Calcutta;  on 
the  low  ialanda  in  the  rirers,  and  on  the  shoreel 
which  are  inundated  with  the  highest  lides,  tho 
marsh  date  palm  abounds.  It  is  about  20  feet 
high,  no  thicker  than  a  walking-cane ;  fruit  pre* 
oisely  Hke  a  bunch  of  dates,  but  is  not  edible.' 
Qriffith  says  it  is  well  worth  cultivating  on  account 
of  its  .elegant  impenetrable  tufts,  whic^  well 
adapt  it  for  bank  scenery.  The  trunks  of  the 
smaller  trees  serre  for  walking-sticks,  the  long 
trunks  for  rafters,  and  the  leares  for  thatch.-* 
Hooker's  Him.  Joum»  i.  p.  1 ;  Mason ;  Seeman ; 
Von  Mtieller. 

PHGSNIX  RECLIKATA,  of  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope,  has  a  thin,  sweet  coating  of  the  miit. 

PHCENIX  SYLVfiSTRIS.  R,  Wild  date  palm. 
Elate  sylvestris,  Linn, 


Eetcha  maram, 
Ita  chettH,  Ita, 
Pedda  ita,     . 


Tav.' 

Til. 


$t 


Send  ka  jhar,  .  .  Hind. 
Khajiof  .  SaltRamgb. 
I'tsham  panQ,      .    .  Tam. 

The  wild  date  palm  grows  throughout  British 
India,  and  is  of  great  value  on  account  of  the' 
pahn  wine  it  yields,  and  the  sugar  made  from  the 
palm  wine.  It  occurs  wild  in  many  places  in  and 
near  the  Siwalik  tract,  up  to  and  probably  beyond 
the  Indus,  in  the  8alt  Range,  and  out  into  the 
plains  in  the  east  of  the  Panjab.  It  ia  not  seen 
much  above  8000  feet  in  the  outer  hills ;  and 
Vigne  oorreetly  points  out  that  the  palms  of 
Baramoule  in  Kashmir  were  creations  of  Moor*fif 
imagination.  It  is  found  in  the  Bind  Sagar  Doab, 
on  the  borders  of  sandy  tracts,  and  in  soeb  land 
that  little  else  grows  on. 

In  Muzaffargarh  it  does  not  grow  actually  in 
the  sandy  desert,  but  flourishes  on  ifs  borders  ki 
the  most  wretched  soil,  and  where  hardly  any 
other  vegetable  exists,  and  it  is  often  found  in 
luxuriant  groves.  They  pay  a  tax  to  Govern-' 
ment,  which  forms  an  important  item  in  the  sair 
revenue  of  some  distriet&  If  not  too  early 
notched  for  the  wine,  it  grows  straight  and  verf 
tall,  length  of  trunk  being  60  feet,  and  girth  2 
feet,  and  attains  full  siae  in  40  years.  Its  wood 
is  used  for  water-conduits,  and  for  temporarf 
bridges ;  and  its  leaves  are  extensively  employed 
for  baskets  and  matting  for  floors.  Its  timber 
is  inferior  to  the  palm>ra,  cocoanut,  etc.  The 
fruit  when  ripe  is  smail,  oval-shaped,  dark-ool<* 
cured,  and  sweetish,  about  the  size  of  a  ripe  wild 
plum,  but  of  no  value.  The  leaves  and  stidks  are 
made  into  baskets,  boxes,  and  hats,  twisted  int<r 
rope,  used  for  thatching,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  light  mats  for  building  huts.  At  the  age  of 
seven  or  ten  years,  when  the  trank  of  the  tree  ia 
about  four  feet  high,  it  begins  lo  yield  juiee,  and 
continues  productive  for  SO  or  25  yearat  The 
iniee  is  extracted  during  the  months  Of  Movaftiber^ 
beoember,  January,  aiM  Febmaiy,  during  which 
pcHriod  eaeh  tree  ia  reckoned  to  yield  from  120  to 
240  pints  of  juice,  avenging  180  pints.  Every 
12  pints  or  pionnds  ii  boiled  down  to  one  of  gur 
or  }agari,  and  fov  of  gar  yield  eme  of  good 
sagar  in  powder,  io  thai  the  aveiage  prodwa  si- 
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PHORMIUM  TENAX. 


each  tree  is  aboat  7  or  8  lbs.  of  sugar  annually. 
It  yields  Send!  or  palm  "wine,  commonly  called 
toddy.  The  mode  of  obtaining  this  is  by  re- 
moving the  lower  leaves  and  their  sheaths,  and 
cutting  a  notch  into  the  centre  of  the  tree  near 
the  top,  from  which  the  liquor  issues,  and  is  oon- 
ductea  by  a  small  channel,  made  by  a  bit  of  the 
palmyra  tree  leaf,  into  a  pot  suspended  to  receive 
It.  This  juice  is  either  drunk  fresh  from  the  tree, 
or  boiled  down  into  sugar,  or  fermented  for  dis- 
tillation, when  it  gives  out  a  large  portion  of  spirit, 
called  arrack.  Date  sugar  is  imported  in  con- 
siderable quantities  into  Britain.  Dr.  Roxburgh 
calculated  that  in  1800  only  about  100,000  lbs. 
were  made  annually  in  all  Bengal  The  inner 
wood  furnishes,  by  boiling,  a  kind  of  catechu, 
which  contains  much  tannin.  It  is  obtained  by 
boiling  tilie  heart- wood  for  a  few  hours,  when  it 
assumes  the  appearance  and  consistency  of  tar. 
It  havens  by  cooling;  and  when  formed  into 
small  squares  and  dried  in  the  sun,  is  fit  for  the 
market  The  produce  of  Bombay  is  of  uniform 
texture  and  of  a  dark-red  colour.  That  of  Eon- 
kan  and  other  parts  of  India  is  of  a  chocolate 
colour,  and  marked  inside  with  red  streaks.  The 
analysis  of  Sir  H.  Davy  gave  the  following  result : 

Bombay.    Konkan.  Bombay.    Konkan. 


Tannin,.  .  54*6  48*5 
Extractive,  34*0  36*5 
Maeilage,   .6*5         8  0 


Inaoluble  mat- 
ten,    Band, 
lime,  etc,.  50     7*0 


The  fibres  of  the  leaf -stalk  are  used  for  cables 
in  the  Red  Sea.  The  natives  of  the  east  chew 
the  fniit  in  the  same  manner  as  the  areca  nut, 
with  the  leaf  of  the  betel,  pepper,  and  quick- 


melon  and  cucumber;  keeps  for  a  long  time  if 
not  too  ripe,  and  would  he  valuable  as  a  store 
vegetable  lor  sea. — RiddelL 

PHOOTANAY  or  Poothani.  Hihd.  Parched 
Bengal  horse  gram. 

PHORMIUM  TENAX,  Forster,  is  the  Koradi 
or  Harakeke,  or  New  Zealand  flax  plant.  There 
are  several  varieties,  which  yield  flax  of  "vary- 
ing degrees  of  fineness.  It  is  a  plant  lik^y 
to  thrive  on  most  of  the  lower  hiU  ranges  of 
British  India,  and  to  prove  especially  suitable  for 
culture  on  parts  of  coffee  estates  in  which  the 
coffee  has  died  out  Its  fibre  or  flax,  when  well 
prepared,  is  superior  in  strength  and  equal  in 
other  respects  to  European  flax,  so  that  it  seems 
very  desirable  that  its  culture  should  be  encour- 
aged. The  comparative  tenacity,  according  to 
Dr.  Lindley,  is~Silk,  34 ;  New  Zealand  flax,  23 ; 
European  flax,  16 ;  European  hemp,  11. 

The  Phormium  is  a  flag-like  plant,  with  sword, 
shaped  leaves,  and  bears  its  flowers  on  a  stalk 
like  the  American  aloe.  The  flower  contains  a 
sweet  juice.  It  is  much  liked  by  children,  and  is 
collected  by  the  natives  in  their  calabashes  to  the 
extent  of  half  a  pint  from  a  plant  At  the  root  of 
the  leaves  a  gum-like  substance  is  found,  which 
serves  the  Maori  as  a  substitute  for  sealing-wax 
and  glue,  and  is  also  eaten.  The  pith  of  the  dried 
flower-stalk  when  ignited  bums  like  tinder,  and 
is  used  as  a  slow  match  to  carry  fire  on  a  joom^. 
The  leaf  when  green  is  used  for  writing  on,  the 
characters  bein^  engraved  with  a  sharp-edged 
shell.  Split  and  cut  into  strips,  it  serves  instead 
of  cords,  strings,  ropes,  straps,  etc.,  and  is  in- 


lime.— £^i7a.  Cyc. ;    Roxb, ;    Simmonds,  p.   579  ;    dispensable  to  the  natives  as  a  means  of  binding 


AinsUe^  Madras  Ex,  Jur.  Report,    See  Date. 

PHOG.  Hind.  Polygonum  convolvulaceum, 
Galligonum  polygonoides,  Ficus  cariooides,  and  F. 
retici^ata.  Twigs  are  woven  into  a  wicker-work 
to  line  wells  and  prevent  the  earth  falling  in. 

PHOG  or  Phogli.  Hind.  A  wild  grain;  dregs 
or  lees  of  anything  after  infusion,  etc.  The  Phogli 
of  Muzaffargarh  i&  the  fruit  of  a  plant  called 
phoke,  found  in  desert  tracts  in  the  Paniab.  It 
somewhat  resembles  the  caper  in  its  habit  and 
colour,  being  destitute  of  true  leaves,  and  composed 
of  numerous  fine  and  angular  branchlets.  It  is  much 
more  slender  than  the  caper,  and  does  not  attain 
to  the  same  size.  The  flowers  and  fruit,  which 
are  very  small  and  of  a  grey  colour,  fall  off  on 
attaining  to  maturity,  and  are  gathered  by  the 
natives,  who  mix  them  with  ghi,  and  use  them  as 
a  relish.  The  fruit  is  well  known  throughout  the 
districts. 

PHOGLI.  Hind.  A'  term  applied  to  a  coil 
of  fine  gold  wire  in  spangle-making. 

PHOLAHEE.  Hind.  A  smiOl  thorny  tree. 
Wood  of  the  young  tree  white,  of  the  old  dark- 
coloured,  especially  the  heart-wood,  tough  and 
durable ;  used  for  cart  wheels  and  sugar  mills. 
The  branches  of  the  trees  are  used  for  fences. 
Length  of  tree  to  first  branch,  5  feet,  and  girth 
3  or  4  feet — Dr.  CampbelL 

PHOLIDOTA,  a  genus  of  the  orchid  family. 
Ph.  articnlata,  LindL,  grows  in  the  Ehassya 
mountains  and  in  Moulmein ;  Ph.  imbricata, 
Lindl,^  throughout  India ;  and  Ph.  undulata, 
Wall.,  in  the  Ehanya  Hills. 

PHOOT  or  PhootL  Hind.  Cucumis  momor- 
dica ;  field  cucumber,  sown  generally  in  the  fields 
amongst  jowari     It  is  something  between  the 
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in  Duilding  huts  and  canoes.  The  green  strips 
of  the  leaves  are  plaited  by  the  women  into  neat 
baskets,  which  at  meals  serve  as  plates  and  dishes; 
while  the  men  make  lines,  nets,  and  sails  of  them. 
They  also  extract  the  fibre,  dye  it  of  vaiioaa 
colours,  and  thus  get  material  for  mats  and  gar- 
ments. The  plant  covers  millions  of  acres  in 
New  Zealand,  growing  spontaneously  on  any  kind 
of  soil,  moist  or  dry,  and  in  any  looUity,  high  or 
low.  It,  however,  attains  its  greatest  luxuriance 
in  moist  alluvial  soil  The  leaf  in  structure 
resembles  that  of  the  agave.  The  separation  of 
the  fibre  may  be  effected  by  means  of  nutoeration, 
or  mechanical  force  applied  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  bast-cells,  sometimes  combining  both  these 
meana  The  natives,  who  use  only  the  upper  part 
of  the  leaf  and  only  on  one  side  of  it,  clean  the 
fibre  by  scraping  off  the  parenchyma  with  a  shdL 
The  quantity  prepared  by  them  was  very  sntaU, 
and  the  Government  of  New  Zealand,  bemg  im- 
pressed with  the  great  value  of  the  flax  as  an 
article  of  export,  offered  some  years  ago  a  reward 
of  £4000  for  a  machine  that  would  clean  the  fibre 
rapidly  and  effectively.  In  a  small  factory  near 
Nelson  the  process  employed  was  to  boil  the 
leaves  in  lye-water,  then  to  dry  and  twist  them 
into  a  thick  rope,  after  which  they  were  passed 
between  ribbed  wooden  rollers,  until  tiie  fifaie 
was  laid  bare  in  a  tolerable  state  of  purity.  The 
dried  and  bleached  produce  ^us  prepared  was 
sold  for  £25  per  ton.  In  1860,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Purchas  invented  a  machine  for  cleaning  the  flax, 
consisting  essentially  of  a  large  solid  cylinder  or 
drum  of  hard  wood,  revolving,  and  so  put  togetiier 
that  its  surface  presents  the  cross  section  of  the 
wood.    Above  it  are  a  number  of 
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mm  plates,  grooTed  od  their  lover  edges,  which, 
beiiig  raised,  descend  in  saccession  by  their  own 
weight.      The  green  leaves  are  passed  between 
the  dram  and  the  iron  pounders,  when  the  action 
of  the  latter,  aided  by  a  stream  of  water,  separ- 
ates and  deans  the  fibre.    A  steam-engioe  of  8 
horse  power  works  the  machine,  which  will  dean 
a  ton  of  fresh  leaves,  yielding  3  cwt  of  fiax,  per 
day.     It  has  been  tried  on  other  fibrous  plants, 
and  found  equally  suited  for  the  agave,  Manilla 
hemp,  and  pine-apple.    In  October  1872,  ^e  sale 
of  iu  fibre  in  liondon  was  11,500  bales,  value  £19 
to  £31.     Its  tow  for  paper  sells  from  £10  to  £20 
the  ton.— />r.  HocluteiUr,  quoted  by  Dr.  G.  Bidie, 
JtflB.;  Dr,  Bennett,  L  p.  76;   V(m  Mueller;  Sir 
Jotqik  Banks  in  Cook's  First  Voyage, 

PHOSPHORESCENCE.  The  phenomenon  of 
phosphorescence.  Dr.  Hooker  savs,  is  very  con- 
aiieaous  on  stacks  of  firewood,  at  Darjiliog, 
daring  the  damp,  warm,  summer  months,  May  to 
Oetober,  at  elevations  of  5000  to  8000  feet ;  it  may 
he  witnessed  every  night  by  penetrating  a  few 
yards  into  the  forest, — at  least  it  was  so  in  1848 
sod  1849  ;  and  during  Dr.  Hooker's  stay  there, 
billets  of  decayed  wOod  were  repeatedly  sent  to 
him  by  residentB,  with  iniquiries  as  to  the  cause 
of  their  lominositv.  A  stack  of  firewood  pre- 
sented a  beautiful  spectacle  for  two  months  (in 
July  and  August^),  and  on  passiDg  it  at  night, 
Mr.  Hodgson  had  to  quiet  his  pony,  who  was 
always  alarmed  by  it.  The  phenomenon  in- 
variably accompanies  decay,  and  is  common  on 
oak,  lanrd,  Tetranthera,  birch,  and  probably 
other  timbers;  it  equally  appears  on  cut  wood 
and  on  stumps,  but  is  most  frequent  on  branches 
lying  dose  to  the  ground  in  the  wet  forests.  It 
is  a  vital  phenomenon,  and  due  to  the  myce- 
lium of  a  fongua  Alcohol,  heat,  and  dryness 
soon  disnpate  it.  In  the  animal  kingdom,  luminos- 
ity is  especially  common  amongst  the  nidiata  and 
nipllnsca ;  it  is  also  frequent  in  the  entromos- 
tracouB  cmstaoea,  and  in  various  genera  of  most 
orders  of  insects.  In  all  these,  even  in  the  ser- 
tolarisB,  Dr.  Hooker  observed  the  light  to  be 
increased  by  irritability,  in  which  respect  the 
luminosity  of  animal  life  differs  from  that  of 
vegetable.  Phosphorescent  matter  is  secreted  or 
emitted  at  will  by  an  infinite  number  of  crustacean 
and  moUusoous  animals,  with  which  the  ocean 
abounds,  but  has  been  observed  to  obtain  also  in 
a  spedes  of  shark,  and  in  the  glow-worm,  fire- 
fly, and  the  luminous  centipede,  Geophilus  f  nlgens, 
one  ci  the  myriapoda.  It  also  exists  in  some 
fungoid  plants;  a  spedes  of  agaricus  in  the 
Au^ndian  woods  is  vividly  luminous,  and  is 
described  by  Dr.  Hooker  as  occurring  at  Dar- 
jiliog. Dr.  F.  D.  Bennett  was  indined  to  believe 
that  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  is  caused  from  a 
laminous  power  in  living  marine  animals.  Some- 
times the  sea  for  miles  gives  at  night  a  pale  light 
from  myriads  of  noctiluca.  The  commonest  phos- 
phoreneDce  is  caused  by  various  small  animals, 
aniaU  cntstaceana  Some  cmstaoea  certainly 
derive  their  phosphorescence  from  containing  in 
their  stomachs  phosphorescent  food,  and  &dr 
excrement  is  phosphorescent  When  large  fish  or 
pofpoises  or  penguins  dash  through  water  full 
of  mminoos  crustaceans  or  noctiluca,  their  bodies 
aie  brilliantly  lit  up,  and  their  track  marked 
with  a  trail  <n  lights  The  Ascidian  odonv  pvro- 
■oma,  however,  gives  the  most  beautiful  phos- 


phoresoence.  When  touched,  the  light  breaks  out 
at  first  at  the  spot  stimulated,  and  then  spreads 
over  the  surface  of  the  colony  as  the  stimulus  is 
transmitted  to  the  surrounding  animals. 

The  pyrosoma  is  a  pelagic  aggregation  of  indi- 
viduals, forming  a  hollow  cylinder  dosed  at  one 
end,  from  5  inches  to  5  feet  in  length.  The 
Pyrosoma  Atlanticum,  from  3  to  4  inches  long, 
is  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  small  tunicaries, 
and  produces  a  powenul  light  on  being  dis- 
turbed. Large  forms  of  Aurelia  and  Cyanea 
move  along,  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  golden 
greenish  light.  The  little  Dysmorphosa  gives  a 
light  of  a  deep  aureb'an  hue.  A  large  j^y-fish 
(Medusa)  was  observed  near  Nantucket,  from  the 
mast  of  a  vessel,  mbviog  lazily  along,  its  disk 
encircled  by  a  halo  of  20  feet  in  diameter,  wlule 
the  train  of  gleamine  tentacles  stretched  away 
200  feet  or  more.  Mrs.  Agassis  measured  one 
whose  disk  was  7  feet  across,  with  tentades  over 
112  feet  in  length.  The  shapely  Zygodactylas 
wander  about  like  ignes  fatui ;  tlie  Idylia  gleams 
with  ever-dumging  hues ;  pleuro-branchiffi  fiit 
about,  thdr  fringed  tentades  glistening  with  red, 
green,  yellow,  aod  purple  rays.  Urticena  nodosa 
is  a  luminous  sea  anemone  of  New  England. 
NoctilucsB  zones  occur  30  miles  in  breadth,  about 
80,000  in  a  cubic  foot;  the  diatom  pyrodstis, 
the  star-fishes,  Asterias  ophiocnida,  species  of 
OphiuridsB,  and  others,  are  luminous,  and  amongst 
others  may  be  named  the  moon-fish,  Orthagoris- 
cus  mola;  the  lamp -fish,  Scopdus  resplendens; 
spedes  of  Chauliodus  argyropelecus,  and  the  Squa- 
las  f  ulgens  of  Florida.  The  sea-pen,  Benilla  reni- 
formis,  emits  a  golden-green  light.  The  Penna- 
tula  phosphorea  sea-pen  emits  a  vivid  purple 
light ;  also  spedes  of  the  little  pterypod  Cleadora. 
Pyrodstis  fusiformis  is  the  lantern  fish.  Cirra- 
tcdus  giandis  is  a  marine  worm  of  Great  Britain. 
Cancer  fulgens  of  the  Atlantic  sends  out  flashes 
of  light,  espedally  when  irritated. 

All  the  alcyonarians  dredged  by  the  ChaUenger 
in  deep  water  were  found  to  be  brilliantly  phos- 
phorescent when  brought  to  the  surface. 

The  polyps  of  the  Veretillum  cynomorium,  a 
zoophvte  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  is 
phosphorescent.  At  night,  on  the  slightest  irri- 
tation, a  whole  colony  glows  with  undulating 
waves  of  pale  green  phosphoric  light. 

Medusie  possess  luminous  powers.  The  Salpes 
are  luminous.  The  Squalus  fulgens,  or  luminous 
shark,  gives  out  a  shining  light  like  that  of  the 
pyrosoma.  Dr.  Bennett  found  the  surface  of  the 
water  become  brilliantly  phosphorescent,  when 
his  boat  struck  on  a  coral  reef  at  Thur  Bay  in  the 
island  of  Rotuma.  One  of  the  pyrosoma,  a  lumin- 
ous aggregate  tunicated  mollusc,  has  been  found 
there  floating  in  great  numbers ;  and  little  minute 
points,  apparently  of  a  jelly-likesubstance,  are  found 
on  the  Australian  coast,  dmilar  to  those  which  on 
the  coasts  of  England  have  been  called  noctiluca. 

Kirby  and  Spence  state  that  a  ground  beetle 
(Carabus)  has  been  observed  running  round  and 
round  a  luminous  centipede  as  if  afraid  to  attack  it. 

A  nocturnal  ape,  the  Nyctipithecus  trivirgatus, 
is  said  to  emit  ught  from  the  eyes. — Mosdey^  p. 
574;  Bennett,  p.  64;  Hooker's  Him.  J.  ii  p  150; 
P.  71 ;  Jameson's  Joum.  xi.  p.  222, 1824. 

PHOSPHORUS  PILLS,  for  destroymg  rata, 
consist  of  hog's  lard  ground  up  with  cocoanut 
and  phosphorous  made  into  paste.    This  forms 
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th*  moit  eftriain  bail  and  poiBMi  oomlmad  to 
daairoy  rata;  care  moat  be  taken  in  miziog  tbe 
phoaphoroa,  of  which  ?erj  little  aafficea. 

PHOTINJA,  a  genua  of  the  PomesB  or  apple 
tribe  of  jdants :  the  Yelnyo  of  the  Dariiling  Hilla. 

The  bark  of  P.  Bengalenais,  WaJL  (the  Meapilos 
BengalsnaiB  of  Roxburgh),  of  Aaaam,  Chittagong, 
Khaaaja,  and  Nepal,  ia  iiaed  in  Nepal  for  djeiDg 
acarlet  Ph.  eugenifolia,  Lindley^  growa  on  the 
Kbasaya  mouutaina.  Ph.  glabra  is  common  in 
Chuia,  and  ornamental.  It  ia  a  noble  eyergroen, 
which  in  the  wmter  becomea  covered  with  bunchea 
of  red  berriea. 

Ph.  notoniana,  WalL^  ia  a  very  handsome 
middling-aiced  tree,  very  common  at  tbe  higher 
elevationa  on  the  Neilgherriea,  AnimaUaya,  rnl- 
niea,  and  on  the  Ceylon  mountains.  It  flowers  in 
kburoh  and  April,  and  its  fruit  ripens  in  June  and 
July ;  the  latter  in  taste  and  flavour  resembles  that 
of  the  mountain  ash.  The  tree  ia  called  Kaddi 
bikkri  by  the  Badasa,  on  the  Neilgherriea ;  the 
timber  is  adapted  for  cabinet  purposes ;  it  is 
closely  allied  to,  if  distinct  from,  P.  integrifolia. 

Ph.  serratifolia,  M'Ckll  Doukyat,  Borm. 
Found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rangoon  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  streams  in  the  Rangoon 
districts,  in  the  direction  of  the  teak  forests. 
Wood  red,  adapted  to  cabinet  -  making.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  used  for  a  greoi  dye. 
Mr.  Gamble  mentions  Photinia  Griffithii,  DcfK,  of 
Himalaya,  Ph.  Lindleyana,  W,  and  A,,  of  Neil- 
gherriea, Ph.  mollia,  Hooker,  of  Himalaya. — A  Res. 
among  the  Chin.  p.  51 ;  LindUy ;  Beddome,  Fl,  Sylv. 
p.  192;  Dr.  M'CUUand;  Voigt. 
■  PHOUNGY£,  a  Buddhist  monk  of  Burma ;  the 
term  means  great  glory.  The  body  of  a  deceased 
Phoungye  is  placed  on  a  car,  taken  to  the  ceme- 
tery, and  lifted  on  a  pyre,  which  ia  composed  of 
hi^ly  inflammable  materials,  and  which  ia  ignited 
by  discharges  of  rockets,  while  dancing  and  drink- 
ing go  on  in  booths  hastily  constructed  for  the 
occasion. 

•  PHRA.  BuBM.  Lord.  When  a  Burman  enters 
a  kyoung  or  monastery,  he  kneels  before  the 
image  of  Gaudama,  bends  his  head  three  times  in 
honour  of  the  three  precious  things, — phra,  tara, 
thenga,  t.e.  the  Lord,  the  law,  and  the  assembly. 
Phra-kywn,  in  Burma,  are  the  Buddbist  pagoda 
slaves.  In  the  Buddbist  religion,  as  it  prevails  in 
Burma,  the  servitors  at  the  temples  are  invariably 
out-castes,  with  whom  the  rest  of  the  community 
will  hold  no  intercourse.  They  sweep  the  vicinity, 
clear  away  the  remaina  of  offerings,  and  waah  the 
idoL — Forhea. 

PHRAGM1T£S  COMMUNIS,  the  reed.  Lu, 
Tib.;  Wei,  Chin.  This  tall,  tufted  reed  grows 
on  the  banks  and  ialands  of  the  Yang-tze  river, 
to  l^e  height  of  12  to  18  feet,  and  yields  a  revenue 
to  Government.  The  young  shoots  are  eaten ; 
and  the  fistulai  or  reed  atems  are  used  aa  fuel,  to 
oonatruct  houses,  mata,  and  hurdlea.  Tbe  leavea 
wrap  up  rice  balls.  It  is  a  tall  plant,  with  annual 
atema  and  a  perennial  root,  and  is  found  exclus- 
ively in  places  overflowed  even  during  summer. 
In  atich  situations,  in  Great  Britain,  idl  through 
Borope,  Siberia,  Japan,  North  America,  and  even 
Aoatralia,  it  forms  thick  coverts,  and  yields  an 
abundance  of  stout  durable  grass  of  great  value 
for  the  purpose  of  thatching  the  roofs  of  build- 
inga.  Thia  ia  undoubtedJly  the  ^pmyfA/rm  of  the 
Gieeks.    A  seooad  apaciea  ia  said  to  grow  in 


Bgrypt,  and  a  third  in  tbe  ialaad  of  Mamttiiia.— ^ 

Ewg.  Cye. 

PHRAT  or  Frat,  alao  Al-Farah  and  AlFant 
of  the  Araba,  is  the  Euphrates  river.  Phrat  ia 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  is  said  to  haTe  two 
derivations  from  the  Hebrew,  Phar  or  Pbaimtx, 
to  spread,  and  Pharah,  to  produce  fruit  or  flowers. 
Farat,  in  Arabic,  means  abundance.  The  Eu- 
phrates rises  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia  by  two 
principal  sources.  At  Koma,  it  and  the  Tigria 
unite  and  form  the  8hatt-ul-Aiab,  which  falla  into 
the  Persian  Gulf  about  50  miles  from  Basaora. — 
Vincent;  Kinnevr*s  Geog.  Memoir ^  p.  8. 

PHRYNIUM  DICHOTOMUM.    Roxh, 
Marnnta  diehotoma,  Wall.  \  Theen Busv. 

Very  plentiful  in  the  forests  of  the  Pega  and 
Tounghoo  districts.  It  ia  said  to  afford  a  atrong 
^hre.^M'CleUand. 

PHTH  AH,  the  creative  power  of  the  Egjpiiana 
See  Kneph ;  Osiris. 

PHUL.  HiMD.  A  flower,  a  head  ornament; 
also  the  firat  distilled  spirits  (see  Ek-atiaha), 
technical  in  Kamal ;  also  a  sort  of  sal-ammoniac* 
Mahadeo-ka  phul.  Daphne  cannabina ;  Paigham- 
bari  phul,  Amebia  echioidcs;  Tnlenni  phul, 
Hamiltoniasuaveolens;  Phul-sola,  iEschynomene 
aspera. 

P^hul  charhana,  or  Ziarut,  or  Tija,  a  Maham« 
madan  funeral  ceremony. 

P'hul  ki  chuddur,  a  covering  of  flowers. 

P*hul  pahanna,  a  Muhammadan  ceremony. 

P'hul  ka  tabaq,  the  fairy  flower  tray. 

Pliul  soongni,  any  sweet-scented  flower  eadoeed 
in  a  piece  of  cloth  for  the  bride  to  smell. 

Phulel-ka-tel,  an  odoriferous  oil  made  by  placing 
sweet-scented  flowers  in  three  or  five  sucoeaeive 
patches,  over  gtngelly  oil-seed,  and  then  ezprees- 
ing  the  oil. 

Phula-Dola.  In  the  astral  worship  of  the 
Hindus,  Vishnu  is  the  object  The  Phula-dola, 
or  Floralia,  in  the  vernal  equinox,  is  so  called 
from  the  image  of  Vishnu  being  carried  in  a 
dola  or  ark,  covered  with  garlanda  of  flowers 
(phula).  Again,  in  the  month  of  Asar,  the  com- 
mencement of  liie  periodical  rams,  which  date 
from  the  aummer  aolstice,  the  image  of  Vishnu 
is  carried  on  a  car,  and  brought  forth  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  moon,  the  11th  of  which  being 
the  solstice,  is  called  'the  night  of  the  gods.* 
Then  Vishnu  reposes  on  his  serpent  couch  unlO 
the  cessation  of  tbe  flood  on  the  11th  of  Bhadoon, 
when  he  turns  on  his  side. 

Phuli,  in  Ladakh,  a  salt  used  in  infusing  tea. 

PHULJHAR  is  one  of  the  dusters  of  atates 
formerly  known  as  the  eighteen  Garhjat,  and  is 
now  included  amongst  the  ordinary  khalsa  lamin- 
daiies  of  the  Snmbulpore  district.  The  oensns 
returns  of  1866  give  the  population  at  32,721. 
The  agricultural  classes  are  chiefly  Agharia,  Kolta, 
and  Gond,  but  there  is  a  sprinkmig  of  other 
castes,  such  as  Brahmana,  Mabautis,  Telia,  Malls, 
etc.   A  few  Kbonds  are  also  settled  here  and  there. 

PHURRA,  leaves  of  the  ChamieropB  Ritchie- 
ana,  wbidi  are  brought  from  Balucfaiatan  into 
Sind,  and  made  into  baaketa,  fans,  bruahea,  aievea, 
sandals,  pouches,  plattera,  and  ropes. — Sim.  Diet. 

PHWON  or  Mwoon,  a  Shan  tnbe  on  the  In- 
wadi,  to  the  north  of  Bamo,  who  deaoribe  thon- 
selvea  as  emigranta  from  a  countnr  to  the  N.B. 
called  Mo-touag,  alao  Moo-long.  Thw  languige 
is  said  to  be  dii£iict. 
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'  PHTIFAt  a  marmot  in  the  Bhot  oeuntriei, 
in  whoM  burrowing^  gold  is  found.  It  is  sup- 
pffwid  to  he  the  country  of  tba  Issedones,  traded 
to  by  Hefodotus. — Latham, 
.  PUYLACTEKY.  Plutarch,  a  Roman  author, 
mantiona  the  Bulla,  as  suspended  from  the 
pecks  of  the  more  noble  Komaa  boys,  as  a  phy- 
lactery, or  preserratiTe  of  good  order,  and  as  it 
were  a  bridle  on  incontinence.  But  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  of  the  Jews  in  the  Saviour's 
time,  as  Uiey  certainly  did  afterwards,  regarded 
their  phylacteries  as  amulets  or  charms,  which 
would  keep  or  preserve  them  froin  evil.  There  is 
a  remarkable  passage  in  a  rabbinical  Targum, 
Vfifcten  about  500  yean  after  Christ,  which  may 
both  serve  to  illustrate  what  Christ  says,  Matthew 
niiL  d,  and  to  show  what  was  the  notion  of  the 
more  modem  Jews  concerning  their  phylacteries. 
It  rans  thus :  *  The  congregation  of  Israel  hath 
laid,  I  am  chosen  above  idl  people,  because  I  bind 
tbe  phylacteries  on  my  left  hand  and  on  my  head, 
sod  the  scroll  is  fixed  on  the  right  side  of  my 
door,  Uie  third  part  of  which  is  opposite  to  my 
bed-chamber,  that  the  evil  spirits  may  not  have 
power  to  hurt  me.' — Rasmala^  Wn.  Annals^  ii.  409. 
PHTIXANTHUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  EuphorbiaceaB,  several  of  them  being 
srboraceous.  The  more  important  species  are 
noted  below,  but  there  are  about  fifty  species  in 
Hastem  and  Southern  Asia,  few  of  them  of 
eoQnomic  importance.  The  bark  of  Phyllanthus 
Kepalensis,  MulL^  of  Nepal,  is  used  in  tanning. 
1%.  bicolor  is  a  timber  tree  of  Darjiliug. 

PHYLLANTHUS  DISTICHUS.    Mull 


Cicca  disiicha,  Linn^ 

Arunelli,  ....    Tau. 
Rassa  usareki,   .    .     TsL* 


P.  looKif  olias,  Boxb. 

Loda-nori,  .  >  .  Bsno. 
Thia-bo  si  pyu,  .  BuRU. 
Hmrfamii  Chalmeri,HiND. 

Cultivated  for  its  edible  fruit. 

PHTLLANTHUS  EMBLICA.    Linn, 

£mbU«a  ofBninalis,  Cherin,,  W,  Ic, 


Amalaosi  .  .  .  SaVSK. 
Topu  nelli,  Tops  nella  Tax. 
Usirika, Tel. 


Amhaj,  ....  Asab. 
EbUIc  myrobalan,  Bno. 
Aola,  Anota,  Amla.  Hind. 
Kclli,      .    .    .    Halbal. 

Tfaia  valuable  good-sized  timber  tree  is  very 
abundant  in  almost  every  dry  jungle  and  forest 
throughout  the  Madras  Presidency,  particularly 
about  the  lower  slopes  of  mountains,  which  it 
ascends  to  rather  over  4000  feet  elevation ;  it  is  also 
foQDd  in  Ceylon,  Bencal,  Burma,  aud  Malacca, 
China,  Java,  Borneo,  and  Japan,  and  it  ia  often  cul- 
tivated in  native  gardens,  and  about  templea  This 
I^ant  is  held  sacred  to  Siva,  and  its  leaves  are 
used  in  worshipping  that  deity,  aa  also  hia  consort 
Dmga  or  EalL  The  Bengal  Hindus,  however,  do 
not  hiM  it  in  veneration,  but  those  of  the  North- 
West  Provinces  annually  worship  it  on  the  festival 
of  the  i^ivaratrL  It  is  worshipped  by  agricultur- 
iHs  in  the  west  of  India,  on  the  11th  of  Phaljtun. 
A  jeUow  or  red  thread  is  tied  round  the  truidc  of 
the  tree.  Libations  are  poured  at  the  roots,  and 
fmyeis  and  songs  are  recited  in  honour  of  the 
plavt  Its  flower  is  deemed  cooling  and  gentlv 
speiiaot,  and  is  prescribed  in  conjunction  with 
eiher  articles  va  the  form  of  electuary.  The  fruit 
■  Qsed  abandantlv,  fresh  or  dried,  ssa  condiment, 
hm§  pioUad;  abo  in  dyeing,  and  to  wad&  the 
hair  wfth.  The  fruit  is  very  acid  and  aatriugent, 
aid  ^^yatafat  gallio  acid.  The  fruit  has  been 
■yyfliaad  beaaftaial  as  an  adjuf ant  in  tMating 


•onryy,  The  fruit  resembles  the  goos0beiTy» 
having  a  sharp  acid  juice,  and  is  eateA  raw  by  tiie 
natives,  and  is  sometimes  made  into  preservefk 
The  bark  is  strongly  astringent,  and  is  used  fo\ 
tanmog  leather. — Ainslie;  RiddtH^  G^nl  fijid 
7V)|>* ;  Beddome ;  Gamble,    See  Dyes. 

PHYLLANTHUS  POLYPHYLLUS,  WiUdt, 
A  very  common  shrub  or  small  tre«  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Ceylon. — Thw, 

PHYLLANTHUS  RETICULATU&  Poirei,  A 
shrub  of  the  Coromandel  side  of  India,  the 
Konkaus,  and  Bengal,  with  a  white  and  durable 
wood,  employed  by  the  hill  people  for  various 
economical  purposes.  It  is  frequently  employed 
for  ornamental  hedges.  Cattle  eat  tiie  leaves,--^ 
Roxh, 

PHYLLIUM  SICCIFOUUM,  walking  leaf 
insect  The  true  leaf  insects  of  Eastern  AsUt 
belong  to  this  genus.  They  are  of  the  sise  of 
a  moderate  leaf,  which  their  large  wing-covers« 
and  the  dilated  margins  of  the  head,  ihoraXi 
and  legs,  cause  them  to  resemble.  Tlie  vein** 
ing  of  the  wings,  and  their  green  tint,  exactly 
correspond  to  that  of  the  leaves  of  their  ifoodt 

Slant,  and  as  they  rest  motionless  during  the 
ay,  only  feeding  at  night,  they  the  more  easily 
escape  detection.  Most  of  the  tropical  Mantidm 
and  LocustidjB  are  of  the  exact  tint  of  the  leaver 
on  which  they  habitually  repose,  and  many  o| 
them,  in  addition,  have  the  veinings  of  their  winga 
modified  so  as  exactly  to  imitate  that  of  a  leaf. 
This  is  carried  to  the  furthest  possible  extent 
in  the  wonderful  genus  Phyllitim,  the  *"  walking 
leaf,*  in  which  not  only  are  the  wings  perfect 
imitations  of  leaves  in  every  detail,  but  the 
thorax  and  legs  are  flat,  dilated,  and  leaf-like,  so 
that,  when  the  living  insect  is  resting  among  the 
foliage  on  which  it  feeds,  the  closest  observatioii 
is  often  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  animal 
and  the  vegetable.     See  Phasma. 

PHYLLOCLADUS  TRICH0MAN0IDE8,  « 
valuable  timber  tree  of  New  Zealand.  It  i^  the 
Sanekahi^  or  Tana  Raa,  or  Tawai  or  Toatoa,  Of 
pitch-pine  of  New  Zealand,  grows  to  60  or  70 
feet  high,  and  14  or  15  feet  in  circumference* 
Its  timber  is  white,  hari],  heavy,  and  of  good 
quaUty,  but  not  so  durable  as  that  of  the  lUwri 
pine.  It  bark  is  used  as  a  rad  or  black  dye. — 
G.  Bennett^  p.  412. 

PHYLLOSOMA,  a-genus  of  the  Crustacea. 

Phyllosoma  commanis,  JRiwt.,  African  and  Indian  aeaa. 

P.  stylifera,  Edw$.,  Indian  Ocean. 

P.  affinia,  iklw$.,  New  Guinea  seaa. 

P.  clavicornis,  Edwt.,  African  and  Indian  teaa. 

P.  longicomis,  Edw9.,  New  Guinea. 

P.  Freyoinetii,  Sdw$./^ew  Guinea. 

P.  latioomis,  KdwM.^  Indian  aeaa. 

P.  Indica,  JStfiM.,  Indian  Ocean. 

P.  brevioomia,  £Uw«.,  African  and  Indian  aaaa. 

P.  stylioomui,  Sdi/oi.,  Indian  Ocean. 

— Eiig,  Cyc, 

PHYLLOSTACHYS  BAMBUSOIDEa  Si$^ 
bold.  A  dwarf  hardy  plant  of  the  Himalaya, 
China,  and  Japai.  Its  yellowish  canes  make 
excelleBt  walkmg  •  sticks.  P.  nigra,  Munra; 
Bambusa  nigra,  Loddigts,  of  China  and  Japan, 
growa  to  25  feet  high,  and  is  known  to  have 
grown  16  feet  in  six  weeks ;  stems  nearly  solid^ 
and  becoming  black. — Griffiths;  Von  MueUer, 

PHYU.OJCERA  VASTATRIX  is  an  aphis  of 
low  form,  hardly  better  than  the  common  coocua 
Of  scale  insect,  seen  in  almost  every  Snghsb 
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greenhooBe.  Oat  of  reach  undergromid,  coturinff 
up  and  down  every  root  and  rootlet,  it  sacks  and 
saps,  ontil  the  vine  above  skickens  in  growth,  and 
slowly  dies  of  starvation. 

PHYMATEA  PUNCTATA.  Z).  One  of  the 
Orthoptera.  This  large,  well-known,  beautifal 
locust  has  a  scarlet  abdomen,  and  yellow  and 
bronze  above.  Its  ravages  in  Ceylon  are  not  con- 
tinuous in  the  coffee  tree,  but  are  occasionally 
very  annoying.  A  swarm  once  settled  on  a  field  of 
one-year-old  coffee,  and  gnawed  the  bark  off  the 
stems,  causing  them  to  throw  out  many  shoots, 
and  permanently  disfigured  five  per  cent  of  the 
trees.  They  do  not  touch  the  lUuk  grass,  Sac- 
cluurum  Konigii,  Retz,  but  seem  only  to  attack 
cultivated  pluits  and  trees.  At  Tanfalle  they 
destroyed  tobacco  plantations,  and  at  Matillee  in 
Kandy  the  native  grain  crops  were  injured  by 
these  locusts.  The  larvae  and  pupe  are  as 
destructive  as  the  perfect  insects,  but  this  seems, 
fortunately,  the  only  species  of  locust  that  does 
any  real  mjury  in  Ceylon,  and  this  injury  is  in 
importance  not  to  be  compared  with  that  done  by 
other  species  in  other  countries. 

PHi 00.  BuRM.  A  tree  of  maximum  girth 
H  cubits,  and  maximum  length  17  feet.  Abund- 
ant in  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  also  in  less  abundance 
in  Amherst  province.  When  seasoned,  it  floats 
in  water.  It  has  a  tolerably  good  strong  wood, 
but  not  with  mudi  tenacity  of  fibre. — Capt  Dance, 

PHYSALIA  PELAGICA.    Lamurek. 
P.  ooravella,  — ?  |  Holothuria  phyaalis,  Linn, 

This  is  one  of  the  Acalephie,  is  the  Portuguese 
man-of-war  and  Guinea  ship  of  the  En^li^,  and 
the  frigate  and  galere  of  the  French.  It  occurs 
in  all  the  great  seas.  Its  body  is  an  oblong 
bladder  filled  with  air,  with  a  peak-like  projection 
at  one  end,  beneath  which  are  many  tentacule, 
some  short  and  thick,  others  several  feet  long, 
which  it  wraps  round  the  hands,  and  inflicts 
painful  stings,  giving  rise  to  constitutional  irrita- 
tion, and  leaving  a  numbnes&  It  is  moved  along 
the  surface  of  the  water  by  the  inflated  oblong 
bladder,  which  catches  the  wind,  and  glows  in 
delicate  crimson  tints  when  floating  on  the  waves, 
while  its  long  tentaculce,  of  a  deep  purple  colour, 
extend  beneath  to  aid  in  the  capture  of  its  prey. 
When  handled,  the  long  thread-like  appendages, 
wrapped  over  the  hands  and  fingers,  inflicts  a 
pungent  pain  by  means  of  an  acrid  fluid  discharged 
in  them.  Physalia  utriculus  is  also  the  Portuguese 
man-o'-war. — Bennett, 

PHYSALIS  ALKEKENGI.  Linn.  The  winter 
cherry  or  strawberry  tomato  is  a  native  of  Europe 
on  exposed  hills,  and  of  Persia  and  Japan.  The 
corolla  is  a  dirty  white,  the  calyx  reddish-yellow, 
enclosing  a  red  berry.  Its  frmt  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  is  described  by  Dioscorides. 
In  England  the  plant  is  cultivated  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  appearance.  The  berries  have  a 
subacid  and  not  unpleasant  flavour,  but  the 
persistent  calyx  with  which  they  are  invested 
IS  very  bitter.  MM.  Dessaignes  and  Chautard 
analyzed  it,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  a  bitter 
Bubi^oe,  which  they  called  physaline,  forming  a 
light  white  powder  with  a  very  slight  shade  of 
ySlow,  leaving  in  the  mouth  after  a  time  a  very 
marked  taste  of  bitterness.  Honigberger,  p.  324, 
tells  xa  that  its  fruit  (Halicacabnm),  the  winter 
cherrr,  is  what  the  easterns  call  S^aknuj,  which 
the  British  apply  to  P.  flexnosa  or  somnifera,  as 


PHTSALIS  SOMNIFERA. 

this  is  the  name  of  the  plant  in  the  lower  parts  of 
Hindustan,  in  Bengal?  The  winter  cherry  il 
used  by  the  Hakims  as  a  diuretic,  and  in  uloet** 
tion  of  tlie  urinary  bladder.  It  is  said  to  be 
purgative,  and  is  much  used  in  veterinary  medi* 
cine.  The  winter  cherry  is  now  regarded  as  use* 
less. — Eng,  Cyc, ;  Ind.  Ann,  Med,  Set.  for  April 
1856,  p.  884 ;  Hanig.  p.  324 ;  Bogg ;  VoigL 

PHYSALIS  AN6ULATA.    Xiitn. 


Country  gooseberry. 
Winter  oherry. 

JouE-td-nitraj,  .  .  Abab. 
Poplahj  ....  DUKH. 
KaknQJ,  ....    PxRS. 


The  tooth -leaved  winker 
cherry. 

Agni-manda,  .  .  Saxse. 
Takali  pallam,  .  Tak. 
Takkah  panda,    .    .  Tel. 


This  was  introduced  from  Malacca,  and  has  got 
the  name  of  country  gooseberry  in  India,  from  its 
resemblance  in  taste  to  that  fruit  It  is  a  small 
bush. — AinsUe^  p.  233 ;  Roxb. ;  Voigt, 

PHYSALIS  PUBESCENS.  L.  Downy  winter 
cherry,  the  Camara  of  Brazil,  is  a  native  of 
America,  ctdtivated  in  the  East  Indies.  The 
whole  plant  is  densely  clothed  with  down.  The 
corolla  IS  yellow,  marked  with  five  round  brownish- 
violet  roots  at  the  throat.  The  berries  aie 
yellowish  when  ripe ;  they  are  called  gooseberries, 
or  Brazil  gooseberries,  and  when  preserved  with 
sugar  make  an  excellent  jam. — Eng.  Cyc, ;  GtnL 
Med.  Top.  p.  183 ;  Mason, 

PHYSALIS  SOMNIFERA.     G.  Don. 

Var.  a.  Physalia  flexuoea,  Linn. 

P.  aomniferam,  tfor.  fleznoea,  HorL  Oal, 
Phyllanthos  arinaria,  Linn. 

Asbwagandha, .    .  BxMO.    Amkalang,  .     •    .    Tam. 


Axnakanam,      •    .       „ 
Pennera  aswagandhi,  TUl 
Pilli  vendntm,  .    .       „ 


Flezuoee  winter  cheny. 
Aigandh,  Kaknaj,    UIKD. 
Pevetti,  .    .    .    Malsal. 

A  native  of  rocky  places  on  the  sea-coast  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  Grows  all  over  India.  It 
has  several  shrubby  branched  stems,  round  and 
downy.  The  leaves  are  in  lateral  pairs,  short- 
stalked,  ovate,  downy,  and  from  2  to  4  inches 
lon^.  The  flowers  are  of  a  greenish-yellow  or 
white.  The  berry  is  red  and  smooth,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  pea.  This  plant  is  the  Irpv^cHS  vTHf 
TIMS  of  Theophrastus  (Hist.  Plant  9,  12),  and 
the  Srft^yoy  aXiJcajcetfiop  of  DioBCorides  (4,  72). 
It  is  reputed  to  be  narcotic,  diuretic,  deobstroent, 
and  alexipharmic.  The  leaves  steeped  in  oil  are 
in  India  applied  to  inflammatory  tumours,  and 
they  are  used  in  a  similar  way  in  Egypt  Kunth 
recognised  this  plant  in  Egyptian  mummies. 
Far.  6.  Physalia  Peruviana,  Linn.,  McoA, 

Tapuria.  Macao,    •  HniD. 
Badda  baaara,  .    .     Twu 
Badama,  Boaara  kaya.    . . 
Pambaddat  •••••, 


Tophlee,  Teperiya,  Benq. 
Pung-ben,    .    .    .  BuRM. 
Cape  gooseberry,  .     Eng. 
Peru  winter  ch^ry,      „ 
Brazil  goosebeny,         , , 

This  variety  is  the  P.  Barbadensis,  Lam,;  P. 
edulis,  Sims;  P.  esculenta,  WiUd,;  P.  latifblia, 
Lam. ;  P.  pubescens,  Ztnn.,  Herb. ;  P.  tomentosSi 
3fe(ftc.,ana  P.  tuberoea,  Zucc,  Grows  luxuriantly 
in  India  in  a  good  soil  The  seed  should  be  sown 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rains.  The  jwag 
plants  when  about  six  inches  high  should  be  set 
out  in  rows  at  least  two  feet  Kgtat  £rom  each 
other,  sufficiently  wide  apart,  in  fact,  to  allow  the 
gardener  to  pass  easily  between  them.  They  may 
be  grown  eitner  on  sticks  or  on  trellis,  and  diouhl 
be  carefully  pruned.  The  young  shoota  bear  tiba 
finest  fruit,  and,  if  carefully  attended  to,  will  bear 
almost  all  the  year  round,  the  exoellanoe  and 
abundance  of  the  fruit  well  repaying  fat  edva 
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PHYSIC-NUT  TREE. 


PIOID^. 


ewe  bestowed  on  the  cultiTBtion  of  the  plant. 
It  k  a  most  wholesome  and  nsef al  fruit ;  none 
more  bo  for  tarts,  or  even  for  dessert,  and  for 
making  jam  or  preserve.  The  bnsh  should  every 
now  and  then  be  carefully  proned,  cutting  out 
the  old  wood,  as  the  new  shoots  provide  the 
finest  fiavoiired  fruii.'^Eng.  Cyc;  O'Sh.;  Irvine, 
ppi  123,  183 ;  Honig,  p.  824 ;  Riddell;  Roxh.  i  p. 
562L 

PHYSIC-NUT  TREE,  Jatropha  curcas.  The 
leaves,  warmed  and  rubbed  with  castor-oil,  are 
need  as  a  poultice  to  hasten  suppuration;  seed 
excessively  drastic.  The  milky  juice  boiled  with 
oxide  of  inm  makes  fine  black  varnish,  the  juice 
djres  linen  black ;  the  embryo  is  said  to  be  the 
eonree  of  the  purgative  element,  and  that  by 
removing  the  embryo  the  nut  becomes  bland  and 
atimentary ;  MM.  Fee  and  Humboldt  support  this 
opinion.  The  physic-nut  is  a  powerful  cathartic, 
one  seed,  or  three  or  four  drops  of  the  expressed 
oil,  being  a  sufficient  dose.  In  the  Dekhao,  this 
pfaiDt  i-i  viM»d  as  a  hedge  from  its  easy  growth ;  it 
fiowen  in  the  rains.  Physic-nnt  oil,  called  Jangli 
erandi  ka  tel.  Hind.,  Kaat-amunak,  Tam.,  and 
Adavi-amada-poo  noonay,  Tel.,  is  a  beautiful 
pale  yellow  oil  procured  from  the  seeds  of  the 
angular  -  leaved  physic -nut,  and  it  is  used  by 
the  naiires  in  medicine  and  as  a  lamp  oil. 
About  700  tons  of  this  oil  were  imported 
into  Liverpool  in  1850  from  Lisbon,  for  the 
purpose  of  dressing  cloth,  buraing,  etc.  It  has 
been  imported  into  England  as  a  substitute  for 
linseed  oil.  The  colour  is  somewhat  paler  than 
the  best  linseed  oil.  It  can  be  obtained  in  some 
parts  of  the  coontry  where  it  is  plentiful,  for  little 
more  than  the  cost  of  manufacture.  It  is  now 
ehlefly  need  in  lamps.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition 
of  1855,  a  li^t  straw-coloured  specimen  was 
riiown  by  Lieutenant  Hawkes,  and  several  good 
bat  rather  high-coloured  samples  from  the  Tanjore 
ind  Travancore  Local  Committees  and  the  Madras 
Tariif.  The  glaucous-leaved  physic-nut  is  the 
Jatropha  glanca. — Mason;  O'Sk,;  Simmonds; 
RuUeU. 

PBYSOSTOMI,  an  order  of  fishes  of  the  snb- 
dsss  TeleosteL 

PHYTELEPHAS  MACROCARPA.  Ivory  nut. 
FkhaM  de  mufil,    .    .  Sf.  t  Marfil  vegetal,     .    .    Sp. 

The  seeds  of  PhyteLephas  maorocarpa  of  New 
Grenada  constitute  the  vegetable  ivory  used  in 
lDniei7  for  chessmen,  etc.  The  trunk  seldom 
nses  more  than  a  few  feet,  trailing  frequentlv 
SO  feet  npon  the  groond.  The  seeds  are  produced, 
seven  to  nine  toother,  in  hard  clustered  capsules, 
eseh  head  of  six  or  seven  of  which  weighs  about 
25  lbs.  when  ripe. 

FHYTOCRENE  GIGANTEA.  Wall  A 
Bgsntic  climber  of  the  forests  of  Ghittagong  and 
BsfouL  Its  stem  on  being  cat  gives  oat  a 
qwntity  of  fresh  water  good  for  dnoking.  Its 
wood  stmeture  is  carious. — Gamble,  p.  80. 

PHYTOLACCACEiB.  LindL  The  Virginian 
Psks  tribe  of  Phytolacca,  Rivina,  Gisekia,  and 
Bose^  Phytolacca  adnoea,  Boxb,^  is  from  Nepal, 
vhere  the  leaves  are  eaten  after  boiling.  P. 
ieesadim.  North  America ;  the  root  is  very  nearly 
Bqaal  to  ipeeacoanha,  but  its  use  is  sometimes 
itSwfcded  mh  slij^t  narcotic  symptoms.  It  is 
ilso  used  as  an  eztemsl  aj^cation  in  itch  and 
inem  capitis.  P.  dioica,  X.,  a  beautiful  tree  of 
kmlh  iunerioa,  introdaoed  into  Spain,  where  it 


is  planted  to  shelter  public  promenades.  P.  icos- 
andra  is  a  herbaceous  plant.  A  tincture  from  the 
ripe  berries  has  the  reputation  of  beiug  a  remedy 
for  chronic  rheumatism  and  syphilitic  pain. — 
Riddell;  O'Sh, 

P7.    Chin.    Skin  of  the  animal  body. 

PIADAH.  Hind.  A  peon,  a  footman.  Pa- 
piadah,  on  foot 

PIALorPytd.  Tel.  The  verandah  of  a  house  ; 
in  Urdu,  Pandal. 

PIALA.  Hind.  A  cup,  a  phial.  Amongst 
the  Rajputs  the  cup  for  opium  solution.  Colonel 
Tod  relates  how  a  Rajput  chief  with  courtesy 
invited  another  to  his  castle,  entertained  him,  and 
pledged  his  health  and  foigivenees  in  the  *  mun- 
war  piala.^  They  made  meny,  and  in  the  cup 
agreed  to  extinguish  the  remembrance  of  the  feud. 
Munwar  piala  is  a  favourite  expression,  and  a 
mode  of  mdicating  great  friendship:  *  to  eat  of 
the  same  platter  (thali),  and  drink  of  the  same 
cup  (piala).*  Piala,  the  touch-hole  of  a  cannon. 
— Tod's  Rajasthan. 

PIASSABA  FIBRE,  from  the  leaf-stalks  of 
Attalea  funifera,  3/^,  and  Leopoldioia  piassaha, 
Wallace,  a  valuable  palm  of  the  native  forests  of, 
the  maritime  provinces  of  Brazil.  The  fibres  of  its 
leaf -stalks  and  other  parts  furnish  the  best  cord- 
age of  South  America.  A  coarse  black  fibre  is 
obtained  from  the  dilated  base  of  the  petioles. 
It  is  collected  by  the  natives,  -and  partly  used  for 
home  consumption,  partly  exported  to  Europe, 
tied  up  in  bundles  oi  several  feet  in  length,  and 
sold  in  London  under  this  name  at  about  £14 
the  ton.  It  is  manufactured  into  cordage  in  its 
native  countries,  and  as  it  is  light,  cables  made 
of  it  do  not  sink  in  the  water.  A.  cohune  of 
Honduras  is  another  important  species,  verv 
abundant  in  its  native  country.  The  nuts,  whicn 
grow  in  clusters  of  several  hundreds,  yield  a 
valuable  oU.  These  should  be  introduced  into 
India. — Sleeman ;  Dr.  Spmce  in  Linnaan  Journal 

PIASTRE.  The  value  of  the  Eyn  piastre  varies 
from  2s.  to  2s.  6d. — Rick's  Kurdistan, 

PICA,  a  genus  of  birds.  P.  caudata,  the 
magpie  of  Europe,  W.  Asia,  Siberia,  N.E.  America, 
China?  Japan?  is  replaced  in  Afghanistan  and 
W.  Tibet  bj  P.  Bactriana,  in  E.  Tibet  by  P. 
Bottanensis,  in  China  and  Japan  (?)  by  P.  media, 
and  Barbary  by  P.  Maaritanica.    See  rie. 

PICE,  Ajiglo- Hind,  for  Pysa,  a  copper  coin  of 
which  four  go  to  the  anna,  precisely  an  inch  in 
diameter,  weighing  100  grains  troy,  which  is  a 
legal  tender  for  one  sixty-fourth  of  the  India 
rupee,  and  the  double  pice  weighing  200  grains 
for  one  thurty-seoond  of  the  rupee.  This  name  is 
applied  to  a  weight,  a  variable  division  of  the 
seer,  ranging  in  different  localities  from  156^ 
grains  up  to  276^  grains. 

PICHAURA.  Hind.  Oneof  the  pair  of  drams 
called  '  tabU.' 

PICHILI.  Hind.  ?  Bkng.  ?  A  sort  of  cap  worn 
by  men  m  Birbhom. 

PICHKARI.  Hind.  A  stomach-pump;  syringe 
for  injection. 

PICHOOLEE.  Urita.?  A  large  creeper  very 
common  in  Ganjam  and  Gumsor,  with  a  cbrcum* 
ference  of  1^  feet  The  bark  is  used  medicmallv 
for  wounds  and  contusions. — Captain  MacdonalcL 

PICIDiB,  the  woodpecker  family  of  birds,  of 
which  there  are  six  sub-families,  many  genera 
and  species,  in  the  East  Ii^dies,    3ee  Birds. 
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PICKLES. 


I'lERIS. 


PICKLES. 

Sanmore,  Marinade,  Fb.  Salamoia,  .  .  .  .  IT. 
Pokal,  ....  Qbb.  Salmuera,  .  .  •  .  Sp. 
Aohar,     ....  Hnnx 

Pickles  are  largely  made  and  used  by  the 
natives  of  the  East  Indies,  and  are  largely  im- 
ported for  European  consumption.  The  mango 
and  the  tamarind,  with  capsicum,  salt,  spices,  and 
sugar,  in  vinegar,  are  the  more  common  substances 
used  by  the  people ;  but  the  potato,  cabbage,  the 
fruit  of  the  caper,  the  cayenne,  ginger,  onion, 
apple,  tomato,  turnip,  also  are  pickled  in  vinegar ; 
the  mango  and  the  citron  are  in  oil.  *  Cbatni  * 
has  many  varieties,  composed  of  mang:o,  tamarind, 
with  red  pepper,  common  salt,  spices,  sugar, 
vinegar,  and  a  number  of  other  ingredients,  varied 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  maker,  or  according 
as  is  wished  to  produce  a  hot,  sweet  acid,  or 
pungent  *  chatni.*  All  these  articles  are  used  as 
relishes  by  natives,  with  their  dhal,  and  rice,  and 
chapatties.  The  native  pickles  are  prepared  with 
native  vinegar,  being  generally  sugar-cane  juice 
fermented  till  it  turn  acid. — Hassal ;  Powell, 

PICRASMA  JAVANICA,  B/.,  of  Burma,  one 
of  the  Simarubes,  has  a  soft  white  wood.  P. 
Nepalensis,  Benn.^  is  a  small  tree  of  Nepal  and  the 
Khassya.  P.  quassoides,  Benn,.^  is  a  tall  shrub  of 
the  Outer  Himalaya,  from  the  Chenab  to  Nepal, 
up  to  8000  feet.  Its  bark  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  quassia. — Gamble^  p.  64. 

PICRORRHIZA  KURROOA.    Royle, 

Veronica  Lindleyana,  WaU.  CcU, 

Tita, Bbno.    Kali  kntld,  .    .    .  Hind. 

Bitter  root.  .  .  .  Eno.  Karroo«t,  Kami,  .  Pan  J. 
Pathanbed,      .    .  Hind.    Hoon-ling,    .    .    .      Tib. 

Thisjplant  grows  in  Gosainthan,  Rampur,  Sung- 
nam,  Kamaon,  and  Kedarkanta,  on  all  the  hills 
of  the  Himalaya,  as  also  in  the  Kashmirian  moun- 
tains. It  is  a  fleshy-rooted  perennial.  Flowers 
sessile,  deep  blue,  in  dense  spikes.  The  root  is 
intensely  bitter,  and  used  as  a  medtchie  in  India, 
at  Li^ore,  more  in  veterinary  than  in  human 
medicine.  Tita  or  teeta  is  a  general  name  given 
in  Bengal  to  the  roots  of  bitter  herbs,  but  is 

S'ven  in  East  Nepal  and  in  tiie  Yaloong  valley  to 
e  Picrorrhiza.  It  is  a  plant  allied  to  speedwell, 
and  grows  at  from  6500  to  15,000  feet  elevation, 
and  is  a  powerful  bitter.  The  term  Kali  kntki  is 
applied  also  to  black  hellebore,  the  Helleboms 
niger,  an  acrid  purgative  and  poison.  The  Pic- 
rorrhiza root  is  exported  to  the  plains,  is  one  of 
the  regular  febrifuges,  and  is  given  for  ascites  and 
applied  in  plaster.  Part  of  the  Karru  sold  is  the 
root  of  Gentiana  kurroo  (a. v.),  and  some  of  it  ia 
possibly  produced  by  other  plants.  —  Hooker* s 
Jour.  L  p.  272;  Cteghorn's  PanJ.  Rep.  p.  67; 
Powell^  i.  p.  362 ;  Stewart;  O'SL ;  Hoftigh.  p.  825. 
PICTURE  PLANT,  Graptophyllum  hortense, 
Justicia  picta,  variegated  leaf,  blood- red  leaf. 
One  variety  has  variegated  leaves,  and  the  other 
deep  purple. 

PICUL,  a  weight  of  China  =  133^  lbs.  English. 
n  oz.  Engliflh  =»  1  Tael.     1 100  Catty  =  1  Fical. 
16Tael  ==  1  Catty.   | 

PIDDINGTON,  HENRY,  long  coroner  in  Cal- 
cutta, was  a  merchant  seaman.  He  published 
various  scSentiflc  papers  on  Economic  €kology, 
and  afterwards  Researches  on  the  Law  of  Storms, 
the  latter  requiring  an  amount  of  patience  and 
""dustry  which  can  only  be  correctly  estimated 
appreciated  by  those  engaged  in  pursuits  of 


a  similar  nature.  He  published  24  Memoirs  of 
Cyclones  that  had  occurred  between  1780  and 
1851 ;  and  issued  also  The  Sailor's  Hornbook  of 
Storms,  which  has  gone  through  six  editions. 
He  showed  the  circular  and  progressive  chara(!!ter 
of  cyclones,  and  that  north  of  the  equator  they 
circled  from  right  to  left,  or  against  the  handa 
of  a  watch.  He  contributed  notices  to  thd 
Agricultiutil  and  Horticultural  Society,  on  the 
soils  best  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  the  tea- plant;  on  the 
manufacture  of  indigo;  the  artificial  productioii 
of  cotton  ;  on  the  mode  of  preparing  Manilla 
hemp;  on  the  prevention  of  contagious  diaeaaee 
amongst  cattle,  and  on  the  disease  called  Bosonto, 
which  attacks  the  cattie  of  Bengal.  He  also 
published,  as  a  part  of  Prinsep's  Useful  Tftbles,  a 
Tabular  View  of  the  Generic  characters  of  Rox- 
burgh's Flora  Indica,  a  work  requiring  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  labour  and  care  in  the  com- 
pilation, and  effecting  a  saving  of  time  to  the 
botanical  student;  but  perhaps  the  most  usefal 
of  his  labours  in  this  department  was  his  English 
Index  to  the  Plants  of  India,  published  1832.  In 
1839  he  printed,  for  private  circulation,  a  treatise 
on  the  Scientific  Principles  of  Agriculture  con- 
sidered as  a  branch  of  Public  Education  in  India 
(which  was  published  in  1854). 

PIDGIN  or  Pigeon,  an  Anglo-Chinese  cormp- 
tion  for  the  word  business. — CoUd, 

PIE.  Hnn>.  A  small  copper  coin  of  British 
India,  the  third  part  of  a  pice,  and  12  of  which  go 
to  one  anna. 

PIE  or  Magpie,  the  genus  Dendrodtta,  Chmidf 
called  also  tree-crows,  are  of  strictly  arboreal 
habits. 

D.  rufa.  Scopoilif  the  oommon  Indian  ma^ie,  all  Indisi. 
D.  pallida,  Blyth^  tho  pale  magpie,  N.  W.  Himalaya, 

Kashmir.  Afghaxustan. 
D.  Sinenda,  Lathamj  the  Himalayan  magpie,  all  British 

India. 
D.  frontalifl,  M'Cldland,  the  bUck-browed  magpie,  all 

India. 
D.  leuoogaatra,  OouXd,  the  lon^-tailed  magpie. 
D.  rafigastra,  Oovldy  Soath  Ana. 
D.  oocipitalia,  MvJUU,  Sumatra. 

D.  rufa  and  its  ally  the  red-v^ted  pie  (D. 
Sinensis),  affect  the  same  situations ;  and  although 
D.  rufa  is  not  so  domestic  in  habits,  and  less  often 
met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dwellings^  it  is 
plentiful  in  copses  and  jungles.  Others  <^  thia 
family  are  Temia  varians  and  T.  cncullttta  of 
Burma ;  Glaucopus  aterrimus,  TVmrn.,  of  Borneo, 
with  G.  leucopterus  and  Q.  temnuma  &om 
Malacca. — Adams,    See  Pica. 

PIENCHE.  Tah.  a  Ceylon  tree  with  wood 
of  a  dark  colour,  and  very  heavy  and  dose  grained. 
It  grows  to  about  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  14 
feet  in  height  From  this  tree  the  native  carpenters 
make  the  frames  of  vess^,  it  bong  oonsidered 
durable.  It  produces  afruitwhidi  is  of  bo  use. 
— Edye,  Ceylon, 

PIERARDIA  DULCIS  is  tiie  Rambeh  or 
Ramboi  of  the  Malavs.  Another  species,  P.  aapftda, 
the  Baccaurea  sapida,  Jfictt.,  also  yields  an  edibla 
fruit.  It  is  fotina  in  the  district  of  Tiperah,  to 
the  eastward  of  Calcutta,  and  also  in  Ghinl^  whers 
it  is  cultivated  for  its  agreeable  fruit ;  it  k  IImm 
called  Lutqua,  and  is  called  Lutoo  by  tiie  Hindna 
on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bengal. — i^ii^.  Cy^. 

PIERIS,  a  genus  of  phmta,  smaU  treea.  P. 
lanoeolata,2>tmy  of  the  Khassya  Hills;  P.lenBoaa« 
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i^  and  P.  o^aJifolia,  Don,  of  the  Himala^ 
The  young'  leaves  of  the  last  are  used  to  kiU  m- 
teda;  they  are  poisonous  to  goats,  and  an  in- 
f oaton  ia  uaed  in  cutaneous  diseases. — Gamble, 

PDSTBO  DELLA  VALLE  tnyelled  in  Perda 
in  1614-23  ?  and  his  book  is  known  as  Viaggi  in 
Torehia,  Penia,  et  India.  He  visited  Gtunbay 
AJ>.  16^3,  and  wrote  in  the  hist  days  of  the  reign 
of  Jahangir  (1605-1627). 

PIG. 

Chv, Chik.  I  Pfauy,  .....    Tel. 

Soz,  Bum  Jaawv,  Hind.  | 

The  otdinaiT  name  for  the  wild  and  domestic- 
ated speeiea  of  swine.  There  are  many  domestic- 
ated vaiietiea.  The  hunt  of  the  wild  boar,  caUed 
ng-fltickiDg,  ia  a  favourite  amusement  of  the 
Bntadi  offioera  in  India.  They  hunt  on  horse- 
back, and  uae  spears, — in  Northern  India  with 
short  apeara,  which  are  jobbed  down  on  the  boar ; 
in  the  Dekhan  with  long  soears,  which  are  held 
firm  in  the  armpit.  The  wild  boar  of  Celebes  is 
peeoiiar,  but  the  Babirossa  or  jHg-deer  there  has 
loi^  uid  alender  legs,  and  the  male  curved  upper 
tnraed  back  so  as  to  resemble  horns.  It 
oa  ftUlen  fruits.  It  is  found  in  the  Celebes, 
in  the  Sola  Islands,  and  in  Borneo.  Pigmy  hog 
(PoffOiilia  ayWania)  of  the  submontane  Himalayan 
regiona.  These  little  creatiltes,  7  or  8  lbs.  in 
weig^  are  perfect  little  wild  pigs,  and  are  active, 
hcBBJthy,  and  strong.     See  Sus. 

PIGAFETTA.  Antonio  Pigafetta,  the  com- 
panion of  Ferdinando  de  Magaglianes. 

PIGEON  ISLAND,  or  Netmn  Ishind,  on  the  W. 
aide  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  in  lat.  W  V  N., 
and  long.  74°  19'  £.,  is  10  miles  from  the  main. 
It  liBce  abruptly  out  of  16  or  17  fathoms  of  water 
to  a  height  of  600  feet,  and  may  be  seen  from  a 
of  25  or  80  miles.  Another  of  same 
ia  off  the  Vizagapatam  coast,  in  lat  17''  83' 
N.,  kmg.  SS^  14'  E. 

PIGEON-PEA,  Cajanus  Indicns,  is  the  seed  of 
dfee  plant  called  by  Linnseus,  Cytisus  cajan,  and 
bj  De  CandoOe,  Cajanus  bicolor,  C.  flavus,  and 
C  IndicQa  It  is  a  pulse  highly  esteemed  by  all 
claaaca  of  Uie  natives  of  India,  and  known  as 
Dlnl,  Toor-ka-daL 

PIGEONS  are  classed  by  naturalists  in  the  order 
Genutores,  whidi  Jerdon  (iL  441)  thus  arranges : — 

Ordkb,  GnOTOBBS,  Pigeons. 
.  TreronidjB.   Sub-Fam.  Trerorinse,  Green  Pigeons. 
Kepalensia,  thick-billed  green  pigeon,  also  T. 
.A.      ^^  ajjUariB,   T.    coryicostra,    and   T. 


CfootmoB  phcBuiooptenis,  Bengal  green  pigeon,  also  C. 

calorigaster  and  Tiridilrons. 
OHAotreitm  bicincta,  orange-breasted  green  pigeon,  also 

O.  Malabarica,  niayrei,  and  flaTo-gnlans. 
BfihcnoKruna  ■^ennms,  Kokla  green  pigeon,  also  S. 

spieandiii,  Korthalsi,  Ozyuma,  and  Sieboldi. 

Smb'Fam.  Gaxpophagine,  Fmit  Pigeons. 

Onpophaga  sylvatiea,  the  green  imperial  pigeon ;  also 
GL  iaflalaris,  cenea,  enslvbara,  insignis,  basilis, 
crraww afwSf  laeemulata,  pamina,  zosaeea,  and  others, 

.OolaaiUdjBL  £lii6-^am.  PalnmMnn, Wood  Pigeons. 
paBieeas;   also   A.  Hodgsonii,  Palumbns 
;  also  P.  pnlcbiicoUis,  £lphinstonei,  and 
ToRsngtonii. 

8tih-Fam,  ColnmbSnsB,  Bock  Pigeons. 
FsloBilKBoa  Evenmanni,  Colomba  intennedia,  the  blue 
rook  pigeon  ;  also  G.  rapestris  and  lenconota. 

Sub-Fam,  Haeropyfln»,  Cuckoo  Doves. 
Jfacrmiygia  tosalia :  also  M.  mficeps,  mflpennis,  mac- 


Sub-Fatm.  Tortorinse,  Tortle  Dovea. 

Turtnr  rapicolus ;  also  T.  meen%  Gambayensis,  Sorat- 
ensis,  risoria,  humiliB. 

Fam,  Gonzid».    Sub-Fam,  Phapinn,  Ground  Doves. 

Ghalcophaps  Xndicus ;  also  G.  JaTaniciis,aiigQsta,chryso- 
ohiora,  longirostris. 

Sub'Fam,  GsLeninsB. 
Galsnus  Nlcobarioas. 

Sub'Fam.  Gourinse. 
Goura  coronata ;  also  G.  Victoria. 

Some  Ceylon  pigeons  live  entirely  on  trees,  never 
alighting  on  the  ground ;  others,  notwithstanding 
the  abundance  of  food  and  warmth,  are  migratory, 
allured,  as  the  Singhalese  allege,  by  the  ripening 
of  the  cinnamon  berries,  and  one  species  is  anown 
in  the  southern  provinces  as  the  cinnamon  dove. 
A  rery  beautiful  pigeon,  peculiar  to  the  mountain 
range,  discovered  in  the  lofty  trees  at  Newera- 
eUia,  hss  been  named  Palumbus  Torringtonii. 

Columba  intermedia^  blue  pigeon. 


C.  livia,  Blpth, 

Pagoda  pigeon. 

Eabutar,  .     .    . 

.  HiKD. 

KovU  pora,   . 

.    Tam. 

Parivi,     .    .    . 

.  Mahb. 

Gudi-purai,  .    . 

.     TeIi. 

The  blue  pigeon  is  the  most  common  in  India  of 
all  the  pigeons.  Tbey  congregate  in  large  numbers, 
and  broed  wherever  they  can  find  suitable  spots, 
on  pagodas,  mosques,  and  tomba  The  common 
blue  pigeon  of  India  differs  from  the  C.  livia  of 
Europe  only  in  having  an  ash -coloured  instead 
of  a  pure  white  rump.  The  C.  livia  of  Europe,  or 
rock  pigeon,  with  its  sub-species,  is  the  parent 
form  of  all  domesticated  pigeons.  Of  these  there 
are  four  groups,  with  at  least  160  varieties,  con- 
sisting of — 

Poulters. 

First,  the  German,  Dutch,  and  English. 

Second  group  includes  the  Kali-par,  Murassa, 
Bussora,  Ihagon,  and  Enghsh  carrier ;  the  Baga- 
dotten,  Scanderoon  pigeon,  cygne  rients,  the 
tronfo,  and  the  bank. 

Third  group  includes  the  Java  and  English 
fantail,  the  turbit,  and  African  owl ;  the  Persian 
lotan,  common  and  short -laced  tumblers;  the 
Indian  frill-back  and  jacobin. 

Fourth  group  includes  the  dovecot  pigeon, 
swallow,  spot,  nun,  Enghsh  frill -back,  laugher^ 
and  trumpeter. 

Columba  livia  is  the  rock  -  doTe  of  Europe, 
North  Asia  to  Japan,  N.  Africa ;  abundantly 
replaced  in  India  by  the  barely  separable  C.  inter* 
media. 

Columba  aromatica  of  Tatham,  the  Yinago 
aromatica,  is  of  a  mild  and  timorous  disposition, 
and  is  generally  seen  in  flocks  or  societies,  except 
during  the  period  of  reproduction,  when  they  pair, 
and  retire  to  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  Hie  nest 
is  simple,  and  composed  of  a  few  twigs  loosely  put 
together,  and  the  eggs  are  two. 

Carpophaga  Forsteni,  a  fruit  pigeon  of  N.  Celebes. 

Carpophaga  oceanica,  one  of  the  nntmeg  pigeons ; 
many  of  both  sexes  are  furnished  with  a  large 
round  fleshy  caruncle  on  the  bill,  at  the  base  of 
the  forehead ;  this  is  said  to  be  present  during  the 
breeding  season  only. 

Carpophaga  oceanica^  SeWy,  is  the  Columba 
oceanica  of  Lesson,  and  according  to  Lesson  is 
the  Moulouesse  or  Mouleux  of  the  natives  of 
Oualan ;  it  approaches  the  nutmeg  pigeon, 
Columba  (Carpophaga)  oenea,  very  nearly,  but 
differs  from  it  m  size,  helng  one-thiid  lees,  and  in 
the  diatiibution  of  some  of  its  colours,    llie  nut- 
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meg  pigeon  lives  more  particalarly  in  the  Eastern 
MoTuocas,  and  espediuly  at  New  Guinea  and 
Waigiou,  while  the  oceanic  fruit  pigeon  is  abund- 
ant in  the  little  isle  of  Ouolan,  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  archipelago  of  the  Carolines,  and  seems  to 
exist  in  the  Pelew  Islands ;  it  may  possibly  spread 
over  the  Philippines  and  at  Magindanao. 

Geophilus  Nicoharicus  is  the  Colamba  Nioobarica 
of  Latham,  the  G.  gallus  of  Wagler.  It  inhabits 
the  Nicobar  Islands,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  many  of 
the  Moluccas. 

Turtur  humilis^  the  Asiatic  pigeon,  is  somewhat 
coDunon  in  the  Panjab. 

Lophyrus  coronatus  ia  the  Oolumba  coronata  of 
Latham ;  Phasianus  cristatus  Indicus  of  Brisson  ; 
Golumbi  Hocco,  Le  VailL ;  Colombe  Gralline  Goura, 
Temnu;  great-crowned  pigeon,  Eihi\;  and  is  a 
species  surpassing  in  size  all  the  other  Colnmbidsa. 
Total  length,  from  27  to  28  inches.  This  bird 
is  found  in  many  of  the  islands  of  the  great 
Indian  group.  Not  rare  in  Java  and  Band  a, 
abundant  in  New  Guinea  and  in  most  of  the 
Moluccas.  Nest  built  in  trees ;  eggs  two ;  cooing 
of  the  male  hoaiBC,  accompanied  by  a  noise  some- 
what like  that  of  a  turkey-cock  when  strutting. 
Its  food  consists  of  hemes,  seed,  grain,  etc. 
Flavour  of  the  flesh  said  to  be  excellent. 

Goura  coronata^  the  crowned  pigeon,  and  the 
Victoria  crowned  pigeon,  G.  Victoriffi,  are  noble 
birds  of  New  Guinea  and  its  adjacent  islands.  G. 
Yictorise  from  Jobi  Island,  has  a  red-brown  breast, 
grey  wing  spot,  and  a  beautiful  white-tipped  vane 
Burmounto  tne  crest.  Like  the  passenger  pigeon, 
and  all  the  fruit-eating  pigeons  of  the  genus  Gar- 
pophaga,  they  lay  but  one  egg.  Recent  writers 
name  tiiem  Bipositores. 

Australia  is  rich  in  pigeons ;  the  most  desirable 
to  acclimatize  is  the  wonga-wonga,  and  the  most 
graceful  is  the  crested  dove.  The  latter  breeds 
very  freely  in  confinement,  when  suitably  accom- 
modated. The  wonga-wonga,  a  shy  breeder,  is 
the  Leuoosarda  picata.  The  bronze-wing  pigeon 
is  Phaps  chalcoptera.  The  crested  dove  is  Ocy- 
pha^  lophotes. 

Pigeons  of  Fiji  are  Chrysoena  viridis,  Layard ; 
C.  luteovirens ;  C.  victor,  and  Garpophaga  Pacifica. 

Pigeon-breeding  is  quite  an  onentai  art ;  and  a 
very  good  authority  on  the  subject  is  an  Arabic 
book  translated  into  French  in  1805  by  De  Sacy. 
A  German  translation  was  published  by  Herr 
Loeper. 

Carrier  pigeons  have  been  trained  in  Europe 
for  many  us^ul  purposes,  latterly  carried  b^  fisher- 
men seawards  and  liberated,  wiUi  information  as  to 
the  captures.  They  are  much  used  by  the  Chinese 
for  sending  messages  from  town  to  town,  convey- 
ing the  market  prices  and  exchange  rates.  They 
fly  from  Su-chan  and  Shanghai,  80  miles,  in  three 
hours.  Two  of  the  leading  continental  nations 
maintain  pigeon- breeding  establishments  to  supply 
fortresses  and  armies  in  the  field  with  earner 
pigeons.  The  Greeks  employed  pigeons  for  making 
known  the  names  of  victors  in  the  Olympic 
games ;  the  Romans  likewise  used  them.  From 
A.D.  1146  to  1266,  the  date  of  the  Mongol  invasion, 
the  Baghdad  khalifs  used  pigeons  regularly  for 
the  transmission  of  correspondence.  The  Turks 
had  carrier  pigeons ;  and  their  Sultan  Suliman 
maintained  a  pigeon  post  between  Constantinople 
and  Ofen,  the  distance,  170  geographical  miles, 
being  accomplished  in  24  hours.    In  Egypt,  in  the 


15th  century,  communications  by  pigeon  were 
kept  up  between  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  Cairo  and 
Damietta,  Damascus  and  Tripoli.  In  Arabia  and 
Persia,  pigeon  posts  were  found  in  existence  bv 
European  travellers  as  late  as  Uie  17ih  and  18ta 
centuries. 

Hindu  pandits  assert  that  Siva  and  his  spouse, 
under  the  forms  and  namesof  Eapot-eswara  (pigeon 
god)  and  Kapotesi,  dwelt  at  Mecca.  The  dove  was 
the  device  of  the  old  Assyrian  empire,  because,  it 
is  suppo^d,  3emiramis  was  preserved  .by  that 
bird.  The  Meccan  pigeons— la^  blue  rocks — are 
held  sacred,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Arabs  about  Ko^*s  dove.  Some 
authors  declare  that,  in  Mahomed's  time,  among 
the  idols  of  the  Meccan  pantheon,  was  a  pigeon 
carved  in  wood,  and  above  it  another,  which  Ali, 
mounting  upon  the  prophet's  shoulder,  pulled 
down.  This  might  have  been  a  Hindu,  a  Jewish, 
or  a  Christian  symbol.  The  Moslems  connect  the 
pigeon  on  two  occasions  with  their  faith  :  when 
that  bird  appeared  to  whisper  in  Mahomed^s  ear, 
and,  secunoly,  during  the  flight  to  Medina.  They 
are  called  ^Allah^s  proclaimers,'  because  their 
movement  when  cooing  resembles  prostration. 
Almost  everywhere  the  pigeon  has  entered  into 
the  history  of  religion.  At  Mecca  they  are  called 
the  doves  of  the  Kaba,  and  never  appear  at 
table.  They  are  said  to  be  remarkable  for  pro- 
priety when  sitting  upon  the  holy  building.  This 
maybe  a  minor  mirade. — Eng.  Cyc, ;  JerdoiCs BirtU 
of  India;  Cat,  Birds,  Beng,  As.  Soc.;  Cat  Birds^ 
India  Ho^ise  Museum ;  Burton's  Mecca,  iiL  p.  21& 

PIGMY  DEER.  The  Chevrotin,  or  pigmy  deo*, 
are  not  much  larger  than  hares. 

PIGOT,  Lord,  for  forty  years  a  civil  servant  of 
the  East  India  Comnany  at  Madras.  He  amaaaed 
a  fortune  of  forty  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  on  viaiting 
England  1774  he  obtained  an  Irish  peerage,  and 
returned  to  Madras  as  Governor.  He  stTOve  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  his  government,  suspended 
two  of  its  members,  and  placed  the  commander-in-> 
chief,  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  in  arrest;  but  the 
majority  of  the  Council  placed  Lord  Pigot  in 
arrest.  The  Court  of  Directors  ordered  his  re- 
storation. Seven  members  of  the  Council  were 
dismissed,  1776,  and  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  a 
Bengal  civilian,  appointed  Governor. — MarAmaiu 

PIG'S  TUBERS,  Chul-ling,  Chin.  These 
tuberiform  bodies  are  of  irre^dar  size,  and  are 
compared  by  the  Chinese  to  pig*s  dung ;  they  are 
produced  as  an  excrescence  on  the  tiquidamber 
tree,  and  used  by  the  Chinese  in  fevers,  floxea,  and 
urinary  disorders. — Smithes  Mat,  Med.  Chutcu 

PIGU,  the  Persian  name  of  Buddhists,  and  for 
eastern  Turks. — Vambery,  p.  88. 

PIH-KEA-SO.  Chin.  The  hundred  family 
lock ;  a  lock  purchased  with  money  begged  from 
friends,  and  put  round  a  child's  neck  to  lock,  it  to 
life. 

PIH-TE  or  Pak-tai  is  the  great  deitr  of  the 
north,  whom  the  Chinese  believe  existed  before 
the  world.  He  is  regarded  as  the  most  benefioe&t 
of  deities,  and  his  temples  are  generally  crowded 
with  votaries ;  all  persons  embamng  hi  trade  aeek 
his  blessing.  Five  genii  preside  over  the  five  ele- 
mental substances,  fire,  earth,  water,  metal,  mwl 
wood,  and  in  the  fourth  month  of  each  year  ara 
honoured  with  banquets. 

PIKOTA.  Tam.  ?  A  machine  on  the  principle 
of  a  lever,  for  raising  water  from  wella.     It  » 
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etHed  Etamn  in  Telngu,  and  Yeiram  or  Yettamin 
TuniL  It  has  a  backet  (Etamn  bakkena,  Tel., 
Yetta  chal,  Tail)  aospeoded  from  a  bamboo  pole, 
YetiakoL 

PIXU,  an  apparatus  used  in  Hazara  for  rice 
deaning,  etc. 

PIKUL,  equal  to  183^  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

lOOuh        =1  Candarin.  100  Catty  =  1  PikiiL 

10  Quidarin  =1  Mace.  1     „      =16Tael. 

lOMtee       =lTaeL  1  Tael    =:lioE.EDglish. 
161WI        ==1  Catty. 

PIKUKI,  female  Buddhist  mendicants. 

PILAMA.  Singh.  Statue  of  the  Buddhist  deity. 

PEiANQ,  a  yerf  bard  wood  of  Java,  employed 
ia  the  eastern  districts  for  the  construction  of 
Aapf  blocks,  etc  Fung  is  equally  hard  with 
piliDg,  and  is  employed  by  the  natives  for  pegs  in 
eoDdrQctmg  their  prahus. 

PILAYATA,  in  the  Malealam  country,  a  scarf 
pomitted  to  be  worn  over  the  shoulders  by  people 
of  likh  caste  alone. 

PIIiCHAKDS.  In  the  south  of  England  pU- 
diirds  are  largefy  taken  in  nets,  and  efforts  are  bemg 
oade  to  place  them  in  the  market  like  sardines  in 
tioB.  Glapea  pilchardus,  the  pilchard,  is  said  to 
frequent  the  coast  of  Japan  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
moDtk  of  Jnne  and  commencement  of  July.  They 
an  taken  by  the  seine  nets.  When  fresh,  they 
ue  Bveet  and  nutritious,  but  they  are  chiefly 
nkied  for  their  oil,  to  obtain  which  they  are 
piled  ap  in  heaps  for  24L  hours,  are  then  boiled  for 
mne  time  in  sufficient  water  to  prevent  their 
Inrning,  then  ladled  into  strong  square  presses, 
tad  the  lever  action  of  a  lid  presses  out  the  oil. 
The  oil,  after  cleaning,  is  used  for  lamps,  and  the 
tthm  for  manure. — M^CuUoch't  Com,  Die. 

PILGRIMAGES  are  extensively  made  by 
Hindns,  and  reguded  as  very  meritorious.  Of  all 
the  holy  cities  of  the  Hindus,  Benares  takes  the 
€nt  place :  but  the  shrines  at  Hardwar  in  the 
ffinialaTa,  Dwaraka  in  Gujerat,  Jaganath  in  Orissa, 
P^uiderpor  on  the  Kistna,  Tripati  in  N.  Arcot, 
Sriruigam  near  Trichinopoly,  and  the  island  of 
SaBOBoain,  are  all  sacred  sites  to  which  Hindus 
neort.  There  may  also  be  mentioned  Abu, 
Anapehahr,  Aror,  Badrachahun,  Badriuath,  Bhad- 
Rsw,  Bhagulpur,  Bhuvaneswar,  Birbhum,  Danta, 
I^eogarh,  ^eoprayag,  Ganga-Bal,  Gaya,  Gau- 
hali,  Govardhan,  Kedamath,  Kurukshetra,  Nasik, 
Pinanath,  Pnri,  Bameswaram,  Saugor  Island, 
Svsguiga,  Trichinopoly,  Trembak.  Of  rivers, 
the  Gai^  takes  the  first  place ;  but  Hindus 
'c^OQ  five  Ganga,  viz.  the  Ganges  proper,  the 
GodaTery,  Kistna,  Cauvery,  and  Tumoudra,  and 
they  lave  twelve  holy  rivers.  The  objects  of 
the  Hindus  in  making  their  pilgrimages  are  as 
vttied  aa  the  human  motives,  passions,  and  desires, 
bat  ehiefiy  to  fulfil  a  vow  or  to  implore  benefits, 
er  in  penance.  The  bulk  of  the  Hindus  who 
Bake  pilgrimages  are  nsuaUy  in  poverty,  and 
h^TOn  place  to  place.  Many  die  on  the  roads, 
^Khaarted  by  the  prolonged  exertions.  To  visit 
^eir  various  sacred  sites,  from  the  source  to  the 
M^  of  the  Ganges  and  back  again,  occupies  six 
FM.    With  Monammadans  of  the  Sunni  sect, 


Mceca  and  Medina  are  the  chief  pilgrimage  cities , 
asd  the  Shiah  sect  visit  Medina  and  Karbala,  and 
Aidabd,  in  lat  88^  14'  N.,  and  long.  48**  21'  E. 
Hie  principal  places  for  their  minor  pilgrimages 
an  the  tomb  of  Ali,  called  Mashldd-d-Ali  at  Nai*f 
wsr  Cnfa,  the  shrine  of  ImamHufiain  at  Karbaia, 


PILGRIMAGES. 

and  that  of  Imam  Baza  at  Mashliid  in  Ehorasan, 
but  the  tombs  of  all  the  numerous  Imam-zadeh 
and  holy  characters  throughout  Asia  are  visited. 
The  minor  pilgrimage  to  the  Muhammadan  saints 
of  India  is  termed  a  Ziyarat,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Haj  or  great  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  Arabia, 
but  no  Muhammaaan  except  the  MaJliki  is  boimd 
to  pilgrimage  unless  he  poBsess  a  sum  sufficient 
to  support  himself  and  his  family.  The  streets 
of  M^ecca,  however,  abound  in  pathetic  Indian 
beggars,  who  affect  lank  bodies,  shrinking  frames, 
whining  voices,  and  all  the  circumstance  of 
misery,  because  it  supports  them  in  idleness. 
There  are  about  1500  Indians  at  Mecca  and  Jedda, 
besides  700  or  800  in  Yemen.  The  Muhammadans 
of  Sumatra  and  of  Netherland  India  largely 
resort  to  Mecca. 

Amongst  the  Christians,  Jerusalem  in  Western 
Asia,  and  St  Thom<$  or  Mylapore  on  the  Goro- 
mandel  coast,  an  outskirt  of  Madras,  are  the  diief 
places  of  resort.  An  immense  concourse  of  Christ- 
ians visit  every  year,  on  the  29th  September,  the 
fountain  of  St.  Michael  near  Ballynaskellig,  on  the 
coast  of  Kerry.  Then  the  feast  of  St.  Michael 
coincides  with  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  oonse- 

auently  with  the  sacrifices  and  the  Baal-tinnes  of 
le  Druids,  which  also  took  place  at  this  period. 
It  is  related  that  Arthga,  son  of  Cathal,  king  of 
Connaught,  took  the  pilgrim^s  staff,  and  set  out 
for  Hiona  dia  ailitbre,  a  rock  or  upright  stone, 
and  itriallum,  going  round.  Ailathre,  used  by  the 
ancient  Irish,  is  still  employed  to  designate  the 
pilgrimages  to  lona,  Jerusalem,  or  Rome. 

The  Buddhist  pikrims  of  Burma  visit  the  great 
Shoay-dagon  pago<£t  at  Rangoon,  and  the  pagoda 
at  Prome,  and  all  the  southern  Buddhists  rever- 
ence  the  Anaradhapura  temple  in  Ceylon. 

With  all  these  races  and  religionists,  Hindus, 
Hebrews,  Buddhists,  Muhammadans,  and  Christ* 
ians,  the  circumambulation  of  the  shrine  forms 
part  of  the  pilgrim's  duty.  This  was  a  Jewish 
practice,  it  is  often  mentioned :  *  Walk  about  Zion, 
and  go  round  about  her,  tell  the  towers  thereof.' 
In  India,  pilgrim  taxes  were  instituted  by 
Muhammadan  rulers  on  Hindus,  but  were  abol- 
ished by  an  act  passed  by  the  British  in  1840, 
and  all  interference  with  the  reh'gious  cere- 
monials or  temples  of  the  natives  discontinued. 

PilgrimVtree,  also  called  Rag-tree,  is  to  be 
observed  throughout  Southern  Asia,  in  Egypt, 
and  in  Africa.  Thev  are  trees  on  which  rags  are 
suspended,  and  Buddhists,  Hindus,  and  Muham- 
madans alike  add  to  them.  In  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  it  is  usually  the  common  babul  tree.  Acacia 
Arabica.  Burton  savs  that  some  believe  that 
Mahomed  permitted  the  practice,  and  explain  the 
peculiar  name  of  the  expedition  called  Zat-ur- 
Kukaat  (place  of  shreds  of  cloth),  by  supposing  it 
to  be  a  t^m  for  a  tree  to  which  his  followers  hung 
£heir  ex-voto  rags.  Hac  in  his  travels  mentions 
that  the  Tartars  worship  mountain  -  spirits  by 
raising  an  ^  obo,'  dry  branches  hung  with  bones 
KDd  strips  of  cloth,  and  planted  in  enormous  hei^ 
of  stones.  Park,  also,  in  Western  Africa,  oon* 
formed  to  the  example  of  his  companions,  in  adding 
a  chiurm  or  shred  of  doth  on  a  tree  (at  the  entrance 
of  the  wOdemess),  which  was  completely  covered 
with  these  guardian  symbols.  The  Tarikh-i-Tabaii 
mentions  it  as  a  practice  of  the  pagan  Arabs,  and 
talks  oi  evil  spirits  residing  in  the  date  tree.— 
Burton's  Mecca^  i.  p.  227. 
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PILIBHEET,  the  diief  town  of  the  Jehanabad 
sabctivision  of  the  Bareilly  district,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  27,900  Bouls,  inhabiting  6116  housea  It 
derives  its  name  from  a  sect  of  Banjara  called 
Peerea,  and  Sheet,  a  structure,  or  anything 
raised  above  the  ground ;  the  entire  name  imply- 
ing the  lodgment  or  tanda  of  Peerea  Banjara. 
They  first  established  themselves  at  a  place  now 
called  *  Old  Pilibheet,'  and  removed  to  the  site 
of  the  present  town  about  the  year  1740,  on  the 
invitation  of  Hafiz  Rahmat  Elhan,  the  then  ruler 
of  Bareilly,  and  in  fact  of  all  Rohiikhand.  The 
town  was  subse<|uently  fortifieii,  and  the  old 
bastions  and  curtains  of  it  are  still  standing,  though 
dilapidated  and  broken.  Pilibheet  is  the  great 
emporium  of  Northern  BareUly  and  the  adjacent 
Tend  and  hills,  and  its  timber  and  rice  marts  are 
unequalled  in  all  Rohiikhand.  The  far-famed 
Pilibheet  rice  is  grown  in  the  northern  low  Terai 
lands,  and  the  finest  and  best  quality  seUs  at  three 
seers  per  rupee,  whilst  the  price  of  the  coarser  or 
inferior  description  varies  from  eight  to  eleven  seers 
per  rupee.  Numbers  of  flat-bottomed  boats  are 
annually  built  at  Pilibheet,  and  floated  down  to 
Futtehgbur,  where  they  ordinarily  sell  for  about 
200  or  250  rupees  each. 

PILLAI  or  Filly  is  a  title  added  to  the  names 
of  persons  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  engaged 
in  agriculture.  It  is  a  Tamil  term,  and  is  usually 
supposed  to  mean  a  child  or  son  of  the  deity ;  but 
some  derive  it  from  the  god  Pillaiyar,  son  of  Siva. 
it  is  now  a  tribal  title,  which  has  been  largely 
assumed  by  native  Christians  in  the  south  of  the 
Peninsula  ;  it  is  also  usually  appropriated  by  the 
Idayar,  the  great  pastoral  race  of  the  Tamil 
country,  who,  however,  likewise  take  as  titles, 
Konar,  Eone,  or  Khone,  meaning  king.  The  title 
of  Pillai  is  also  conceded  to  the  Kannahan  or 
accountant's  tribe,  and  the  Yalluwah  priests 
of  the  Pariah  races  also  call  themselves  Pillai, 
which  is  likewise  allowed  to  the  Hindu  Komatti 
of  Telingana.  This  honorary  suffix  is  very  largely 
taken  in  Travancore.  Strictly  speaking,  it  can  be 
used  there  only  by  those  who  have  presented  to 
the  sovereign  a  certain  nuzzer,  and  have  received 
the  Tiru  Mukha  Sthnanam.  This  titular  appella- 
tion, though  now  assumed  by  many  persons  who 
have  not  been  so  honoured,  but  is  by  courtesy  con- 
ceded to  them,  purports  to  indicate  its  recipient  to 
bean  honorary  accountant  to  the  sovereign,  though 
its  holder  has  no  duties  to  perform. 

PILLAIYAR,  literally  the  noble  child,  the  most 
common  name  of  the  god  Vighneswara  in  the 
Tamil  country.  Pillaiyar  chaturtti,  or  Pillaiyar- 
nonbu,  a  fast  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  new  or  full 
moon  in  honour  of  Vighneswara,  and  more  especi- 
ally in  the  month  Avani  (August — September). 

PILLOW. 


Oreiller,  Ooussin,  .  .  Fb. 
Eopfkinen,  .  .  .  Gbr. 
Gadi,  Takiya,  .  .  Hisd. 
Goaneiale It. 


TaUa-kani, ....  Tam. 
Talla-kada,.  .  .  .  TSL. 
Ynz-yassdighi,     .    TUBK. 


The  only  seats  used  by  Asiatics  of  rank  are 
carpets  or  cloths  spread  on  the  ground,  which  is  else- 
where uncovered,  and  pillows.  Moghul  emperors 
used  a  sort  of  throne,  but  their  courtiers  sat  on 
the  ground.  The  Hindu  rajas,  the  Peshwa,  and 
others,  sat  upon  a  cloth,  supporting  themselves  by 
pillows.  The  Nawabof  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan, 
and  all  his  nobles,  mton  small  carpets  with  pillows 
at  their  back. 


PILOT  FISH,  Naucrates  ductor,  the  Gaster^ 
osteus  ductor,  Linn,  One  of  these  almost  invari- 
ably accompanies  a  single  shark.  It  is  a  prettilj- 
marked  fish,  the  back  and  head  being  of  a  beautiful 
purplish  hue,  the  sides  streaked  with  fine  black 
bands,  the  belly  silvery,  and  the  fins  black  and 
white  mottled.  Its  length  is  from  four  to  eight 
inches.  It  lives  on  marine  plants  (fud)  and  fish. 
It  is  good  and  delicate  eating.  When  a  shark  is 
caught,  it  does  not  quit  it  till  the  shark  is  removed 
from  the  water. 

PILPAY,  the  Bed-pai  of  the  ancient  Hinda. 
He  was  the  prime  minister  of  Saihideva.  Pilpay's 
fables  is  the  English  version  of  the  Panohataotn. 

PI  MA  PEW.  BuRH.  White  peema,  a  tree 
of  maximum  girth  6  cubits,  and  maximum  leo^ 
30  feet  Very  abundant  all  over  the  Tenassenm 
and  Martaban  Provinces.  When  seasoned  it 
floats  in  water.  It  is  a  tough  wood,  lighter  than, 
but  does  not  last  for  so  long  a  time  as,  red  peema, 
and  rots  in  any  position  when  shut  out,  as  in  the 
hulls  of  ships,  in  store,  etc. — Captain  Dane$. 

PIMELEA.  A  species  of  this  genus  of  plants 
is  abundant  in  the  Wynad,  and  common  all  over 
the  Neilg^ierries,  where  its  fibre  is  made  into 
sewing  thread  by  the  natives. 

PIMENTA  OFFICINALIS.  LiwUey.  Gteve 
pepper. 

Eugenia  pimenta,  2>.  C,  tfor,  a.  longifolia. 
Myrtus  pimenta,  Idnn.,  var.  a.  longifolia. 


Piment,  Dan.,  Dut.,  Gkb. 
Poivre  de  Jamaique,  Fb. 
Nelken-pfeffer,  .  .  Geb. 
Fepe  garof anato, .    .     .It. 


Pimenta  da  Janaaica,  PoBT. 
Angliiakiipirets,  .  .  Bob. 
Pimenta  de  la  Jamaica,  Sr. 
Kiydd  peppar,    .    .    Sv. 


This  allspice  tree,  or  bayberry  tree,  has  been 
introduced  mto  the  East  Indies.  There  are  seveial 
lai^ge  trees  at  Madras,  but  the  climate  of  the 
Camatic  does  not  suit  them.  It  fiourishes  spon- 
taneously and  in  great  abundance  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Every  leaf  when 
bruised  emits  a  fine  a3X>matic  odour.  The  tree 
has  been  known  to  grow  to  the  height  of  from  SO 
to  40  feet,'  exceedingly  straight  A  single  tree 
has  frequently  produced  50  lbs.  of  the  raw  or  10 
lbs.  of  the  dried  fruit,  which  is  known  in  commeice 
as  allspice,  pimento,  clove  pepper,  and  Jamaica 
pepper.  The  fruit  has  an  aromatic  odour,  and 
Its  taste  combines  that  of  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and 
cloves ;  hence  its  common  name  of  alL^ce.  The 
leaves  yield  by  distillation  a  delicate  odoriferous 
oil.  The  berries  are  gathered  before  they  an 
ripe,  and  spread  on  a  terrace,  exposed  to  the  son 
for  about  a  week,  during  which  time  they  lose 
their  green  colour,  and  acquire  that  reddish-brown 
tint  which  renders  them  marketable.  Some  planten 
kiln-dry  them.  Perhaps  a  very  plenteous  crop 
occurs  but  once  in  five  years. — Poole;  Simmonds; 
Cat.  Mad.  Ag,  Hort,  Gard.;  Madras  Exh,  Report; 
Voigt, 

PIMPINELLA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natand 
order  Apiacese,  of  which  are  known  P.  anisam, 
P.  Gandolleana,  P.  involucrata,  and  P.  LechenaultiL 

Pimpinella  amsum,  Linn.,  aniseed, 

AniBun,  ....  Arab. 
Mahoori,  .  .  .  Beno. 
Tea-moun  tsa  bah,  Bubm. 
Sonf,  ....  DUKH. 
Allison,  Gb.  of  DioBoorides. 

Anisa, Guj. 

Jira-manis,  •  .  Malay. 
Adismanis,    «    •       „ 

This   plant  giowB  in  Sgjrpt,  &io,  and   the 


BeEian4-Tami,     . 
Awakpoahpi.      .   SaWK, 
Karara  satapnaapha^    p, 
Sinhala  -  asamoda- 

gan,  ....  SUKIH. 
Sombu,  ....  ihfll. 
Kappi  ohetto,     . 


ftU 


PINA-OLOTBL 


PINPA. 


PnopmeQa  involucrata,  W.  arid  A. 

Ainnm  inyolacratiun,  Boxb,  I  RadhunL  . 
~^    ■       iBoxK, /).a  I 


I^effwi,  and  is  cultivated  In  Europe  for  its  seed, 
winch  in  varioua  forma  is  much  employed  in 
naedicme  aa  a  atomachic,  especially  in  the  diseases 
oi  children,  and  is  also  used  as  a  condiment 
aniODg  all  eastern  nations.  8  lb&  of  the  seeds 
give  S(  ounces  of  the  oil.  Esseotial  oil  of  aniseed 
is  idiite,  jeUowiBh,  a  little  lighter  than  water. 
It  only  exists  in  the  pericaip,  the  interior  of  the 
seed  yielding  a  tasteless  and  inodoroos  fixed  oiL 
The  pore  essential  oil  can  only  he  obtained  by 
distilling  tiie  seeds  with  water.  The  oil  is  a  good 
sad  safe  stimnlant,  and  is  much  used  in  prescrip- 
tions for  children  suffering  from  flatulence  and 
eoiic. 

Pimpiaella  crinita,  Boi$,,  Bal  ajnain,  Sutlej, 
Sati.  a  small  plant,  common  in  the  Salt  Range 
up  lo  about  2000  feet,  and  in  several  of  the 
more  axid  tracts  of  the  Panjab,  Ois  and  Trans 


Bavo. 


GoitiTated  all  over  Bengal,  at  Singapore,  Prome, 
etc.  Flower  small,  white,  in  February,  March, 
and  ApriL  Seeds  used  by  the  natives  for  culinary 
and  medicinal  purposes.  The  leaves,  though  of 
an  nnplessant  smell,  are  now  and  then  used  as 
a  substitute  for  parsley  by  Europeans. — (ySh. 
Dr.  J,  2fe  Stewart;  Voigt;  WigMs  Iconet. 

PINA- CLOTH,  an  expensive  fabric  made  by 
the  natives  of  the  Philippines  £rom  the  fibres  of 
the  pine-apple  leaf,  the  Ananaasa  sativa ;  the  tex- 
ture ia  very  delicate,  soft,  and  transparent,  and 
penerall J  has  a  very  slight  tinge  of  pale  yellow.  It 
w  saade  into  shawls,  scnrfs,  hirndkerchidPs,  dresses, 
etc.,  and  is  most  beautifully  embroidered  by  the 
needle.     See  Pioe-AppLe. 

PINAlNG,  also  Puk>-Finang,  or  Prince  of  Wales 
Island,  is  about  400  miles  to  Uie  north  of  Malacca, 
at  tJie  liesd  of  the  Straits,  snd  separated  from  the 
mainlsiMl  bra  channel  two  miles  broad.  The  highest 
peak,  DOt  nur  west  of  the  town,  is  about  2700  feet 
ugh.  Govenunent  Hill  adjoining  it  is  about 
2500  feet,  and  the  other  hills  from  1000  to  2000 
feet  hi^b.  The  iskmd  is  14  miles  long  by  8  miles 
htoad ;  it  was  obtained  for  a  yeariy  payment  of 
6000  doDara  from  the  neighbouring  Malay  sultan 
of  Kedah,  through  the  influence  of  Captain  light, 
who  is  said  to  have  married  his  dau^ter,  and 
who  was  appointed  the  first  governor  in  1786. 
The  island  tnen  was  wild  and  uncultivated,  witii 
only  some  20  or  30  inhabitants.  Long  after  that, 
tibe  opposite  coast,  some  30  miles  long  by  15  miles 
broad,  was  obtsined  from  the  same  prince  for 
anotiier  annual  payment  of  4000  dollars. 

PINA-THA.  BuRM.  ?  In  Amherst,  Tavoy, 
snd  Hei^goi,  a  tree  of  maximum  girth  5  cubits, 
sod  maximum  lengtli  25  feet  Very  abundant  all 
over  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  particularly  in  the 
old  deserted  towns.  When  seasoned,  it  floats  in 
water.  It  lias  a  hght  wood  with  a  vellow  hue, 
which  darkens  on  exposure.  Useftd  for  the 
yellow  dye  which  boiling  extracts  from  it,  and 
which  is  permanent  in  cloth,  and  not  affected 
even  by  boiling  water.  It  is  used  by  Phoungyes. 
This  vmMl  has  a  fine  tone  when  struck,  and  is 
■sed  for  musical  instruments  by  the  Burmese ;  it 
is  used  by  English  brush-makers  for  the  backs  of 
hsir  bmshes,  being  a  handsome  wood  which 
a  good  poliflh.**HCoptot«  Dfince, 


PINCHBECK. 


Tombak, .    .    . 
Similor,  Tftmbao, 
Tomback,     .    . 


DuT.    WeUaetywnma,Guj.,HnrD. 

.  Fb.    Tombaooo,   ....    It. 

Geb.    Tambac,  Tumbaga,   .    Sp. 

A  yellow,  gold- coloured  alloy  of  zinc,  copper, 
and  brass,  in  imitation  of  gold. — M^Culloch, 

PIND.  Hind.  An  aphorism.  In  the  Upper 
Panjab,  a  village ;  as  Pind  Bhattian,  Pindi  Ghaib, 
Bawal  Pindi.  In  the  Multan  division  and  Dehra- 
jat,  dried  dates  of  Phoenix  dactylifera. 

PINDA.  Sansk.  a  ball  of  food  offered  at 
the  Srad'has  of  Hindus  to  the  pitri  or  manes. 
They  are  made  of  boiled  rice,  seeamum  seeds, 
honey,  butter ; ,  also,  at  times,  various  pulses, 
cereal  grains,  water,  frankincense,  sugar,  and 
milk.  Also  said  to  mean  food  prepared  the  day 
after  a  death,  of  which,  as  a  rule,  only  members 
of  the  family  partake. 

It  is  laid  down  in  the  Hindu  scriptures  that, 
on  the  occurrence  of  a  death,  the  son  or  other 
heir  of  the  deceased  must  offer  lump-offerings 
(pinda),  and  that  if  he  neglect  to  do  so,  the 
spirit  passes  into  the  state  of  goblin.  If,  after 
the  fourth  lump  has  been  offered,  the  obsequies 
proceed  no  further, — for  example,  if  any  cause 
occur  to  prevent  cremation, — the  spirit,  it  is 
believed,  remains  a  bhut  or  goblin.  Similarly,  if 
six  lumps  only  be  offered,  the  spirit  remains  a 
pret  For  twelve  days  the  soul,  it  is  supposed, 
is  seated  on  the  eaves  of  the  house  in  which  it 
had  parted  from  the  human  body.  At  sunset, 
therefore,  the  compassionate  relatives  place  upon 
the  roof  for  its  suosiBtence  a  vessel  of  water  and 
another  of  milk.  Other  accounts  fix  the  resid- 
ence of  the  soul  during  this  melancholy  period  at 
the  place  of  the  funeral  pile,  or  at  cross  roads ; 
and  some  admit  that  it  (hrells  alternately  in  the 
elements  of  fire,  air,  and  water,  and  in  the  house  * 
which  was  its  home.  One  lump-offering  should 
be  made  dailv,  until  the  fourth  day  from  the  day 
of  decease,  for  the  construction  of  a  new  body 
for  the  pret  The  body  at  the  end  of  that  time 
attains  to  the  size  of  the  upper  ioint  of  a  man^s 
thumb.  On  the  tenth  day,  a  lump  should  be 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  hunger 
and  thiRt  which  the  pret  now  begins  to  feeL 
The  common  practice  in  Guierat  at  the  present 
time  is  to  make  the  lump-offering  ten  times  on 
the  tenth  day.  Siad'ha  must  be  performed  on 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  or  thirteenth  day 
succeeding  the  decease,  and  afterwards  monthly 
on  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  the  death 
occurred,  and  yearly  on  its  anniversary.  Srad'ha 
must  be  performed  beside  a  reservoir  or  on  the 
banks  of  a  river.  The  sacrificer  shaves  his  face, 
and,  holding  in  his  hand  a  copper  cup  containing 
water,  with  sesamiim  and  sacrificial  grass,  he 
repeats  the  name  of  his  progenitors,  both  paternal 
and  maternal,  sprinkling  water  as  he  repeats  each 
name.  The  heir  now  forms  an  image  of  the 
deceased  with  sacrificial  grass,  washes  it,  and 
strews  it  with  flowers.  A  similar  representation 
of  a  Yiswa  Deo  is  also  made  to  witness  the  per- 
formance of  the  rite.  The  sacrificer  sprinkles 
these,  muttering  a  charm  which  has  been  tau^t 
him  by  his  famUy  priest,  and  which  is  supposed  tp 
call  the  Deo  and  tne  soul  of  the  deceased  mto  the 
figures.  A  saligrami  stone  is  placed  beside  them 
to  represent  Yi^u,  and  the  three  are  worshipped 
with  the  usual  ceremonies.  Food  is  then  set 
before  the  gnu»  figures  and  the  saligraioi,  an^ 
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the  heir,  sprinkling  them  onoe  more,  repeats  the 
charm  which  is  supposed  to  dismiss  their  inhabit- 
ants. The  grass  is  thrown  before  a  cow  to  be 
eaten.  The  rites  performed,  the  relations  and 
neighbours  of  ^e  aeceased  are  entertained,  and 
BnSmians  feasted  according  to  the  means  of  the 


whom  Chetoo,  Karim  Khan,  and  Dost  Mohammad 
were  the  prindpaL  They  moved  through  tbe 
country  at  their  pleasure,  and  levied  contributions 
at  will  upon  their  sovereign's  subjects"  and  de- 
pendents, or  carried  their  bands  into  Rajputana, 
and  plundered  both    friends   aud   foes.     They 


sacrificer. — Kennedy  on  the  Origin  of  Languages,  .  threatened  Mirzapore,   plundered   Masulipatam, 
p.  210 ;  Rasamala,  Hindoo  AnnaU,  iL  p.  3/4.  |  Ganjam,    Guntur,     and  the    Northern    Circan. 

PINDM^ATA  VELA  is  explained  to  signify  ,  Central  India  was  disorganized,  the  princes  <rf 
the  hour  of  going  round  to  collect  the  Pinda,  i  liajputana  were  helpless,  the  Maharaja  of  Udaipur 
which  is  the  name  given  to  the  food  collected  i  was  bearded  in  his  capital  by  military  adven- 
by  the    Sangata  or   Buddha  mendicant.      The    turers,  and  robbed  of  his  domains  by  his  own 


word  means  a  lump  or  ball  of  any  viands, 
usually  of  rice  or  meal.  It  is%  at  the  seventh 
gharri,  which  will  be  one  hour  after  noon. — Hind, 
Th.  ii.  p.  88. 

PINDARA  or  Pindari,  who  ravaged  India  from 
the  middle  of  the  18th  to  the  earUer  part  of  the 
19th  century,  were  of  every  origin,  but  the  term 
was  taken  from  the  Beder  race,  who  extend  from 
the  Kistna  southwards  into  the  Mysore  country, 
where  they  hold  lands.  A  small  body  of  them 
dwell  on  the  platform  of  Raman  Malay,  87  miles 
west  of  Bellary,  and  there  are  two  small  princi- 
palities of  the  Beder  race  at  Zorapore  and  Ghur- 
gunta,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Kistna.  It 
is  from  this  race,  the  Baidara  Wanlu  of  the  Teling, 
that  the  name  Pindara  comes. 

Pindara  are  mentioned  in  Indian  history  as  early 
as  the  conunencement  of  the  18th  century ;  several 
bands  followed  the  Mahratta  armies  in  their  early 
wars  in  Hindustan.  Coleman  tells  us  that  they 
were  early  arranged  into  durrah  or  tribes,  com- 
manded by  sirdars  or  chiefs,  and  people  of  every 
country  and  of  every  religion  were  mdiscriminately 
enrolled  in  this  heterogeneous  community,  a  horse 
and  sword  being  deemed  sufficient  qualifications 
*for  admission.  A  common  interest  kept  them 
united.  Some  of  the  chiefs  acquired  wealth  and 
renown  in  the  Mahratta  wars ;  they  seized  upon 
lands,  which  they  were  afterwards  taciUy  per- 
mitted to  retain,  and  transmitted,  with  their 
estates,  the  services  of  their  adherents  to  their 
descendants.  The  Pindara  were  a  sort  of  roving 
cavalry,  coeval  with  the  earliest  invasions  of 
Hindustan  by  the  Mahrattas.  When  the  Brahman 
Peshwa  rulers  ceased  to  interfere  personally  in 
northern  politics,  and  that  part  of  the  Mahratta 
affairs  became  transferred  to  Sindia  and  Holkar, 
the  Pindaras  ranged  into  two  parties,  the  Sindia 
Shahi  and  Holkar  ShahL  The  horde  was  called 
a  Luhbur,  and  out  of  1000  about  400  might  be 
well  mounted.  Their  favourite  weapon  was  a 
spear  with  a  light  bamboo  shaft,  and  from  12  to 
18  feet  long.  They  had  no  baggage,  and  could 
therefore  move  with  a  speed  which  no  regular 
troops  could  accomplish.  They  were  guilty  of 
every  outrage  that  barbarity  could  suggest  on 
the  villages  through  which  they  passed.  The 
Pindara  attached  themselves  as  a  distinct  class 
to  native  armies,  which  they  followed  without 
receiving  pay  or  being  actuated  b^  patriotism; 
and  so  far  from  wishing  to  be  distmguished  for 
their  prowess  as  fighting  men,  thejr  never  sought 
even  for  plunder,  their  sole  occupation,  but  where 
it  could  be  obtained  without  danger. 

When  first  known  to  the  British,  they  were 
in  two  bodies,  the  Sindia  Shahi,  of  18,000  horse 
and  1800  foot,  with  15  guns,  and  the  Holkar 
Shahi,  of  8000  horse,  1500  foot,  and  18  guna 
The  Sindia  Shahi  were  under  several  leaders,  of 


feudatory  chiefs  and  clansmen.  His  palace  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake  was  besieged,  and  his 
servants  bringing  up  water  were  plundered ;  and 
on  the  suppression  of  the  Pindara,  the  British 
Government,  in  1818,  allowed  him  Rs.  4000  a 
month  until  his  countryphould  yield  some  revenue. 
Rajputana  had  then  become  wholly  disorganized. 
The  raja  of  Jodhpur  had  abandoned  the  reins 
of  government  to  the  hands  of  a  dissolute  prince, 
who  was  soon  after  assassinated.  The  raja  of 
Jeypore,  infatuated  by  a  Muhammadan  dancing 
girl,  preserved  only  a  portion  of  his  hereditary 
possessions  by  the  sufferance  of  Amir  Khan.  The 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  then  Govemor-Greneral, 
took  the  field  against  them  in  1817,  with  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay  armies,  which,  including  irregular  horse 
and  contingents,  amounted  to  116,464  men  and 
295  guns.  It  was  the  strongest  British  army 
which  had  been  seen  in  India.  One-half  operated 
from  the  north,  the  other  half  from  the  south. 
The  forces  of  the  native  powers  which  might  be 
brought  into  the  field  were  estimated  at  180,016 
horse,  87,816  infantry,  and  589  guns,  including 
the  Pindara. 

During  the  administration  of  Lord  Hastings, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  captains  were  Amir 
Khan,  Chetoo,  and  Karim  Elhan.  Amir  Khan 
had  an.  organized  army  of  many  regiments  and 
several  batteries  of  cannon.  In  1814  he  had 
30,000  horse  and  foot,  and  a  strong  force  of 
artillery,  whom  he  supported  by  exactions  on  the 
Rajput  states.  Karim,  in  1807  ?  paid  a  ransom  to 
Sindia  of  £100,000. 

Chetoo  during  1817  had  been  encamped  at  Ashta, 
on  the  Parbati  river,  some  40  miles  distant 
from  Bhopal ;  a  second  camp  of  Pindara  was 
under  Kanm  Khan,  north  of  the  town  of  Ashta, 
near  Bairsa ;  and  a  third,  under  Wasil  Muhammad, 
near  Garspur,  35  miles  west  of  Saugor.  But 
between  Chetoo  aud  Karim  Khui  the  enmity 
was  such  as  to  preclude  the  formation  of  any 
common  plan  of  action.  They  were  hemmed  in 
by  divisions  of  the  army  of  India  under  Sir 
Dysen  Marshall,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop,  Colonel  Adams,  and  the  Maiquis  of  Hast- 
ings, and  one  part  after  another  was  surprised 
and  broken  up.  Amir  Khan  disbanded  his  army 
on  condition  of  being  guaranteed  the  poesesston 
of  what  is  now  the  principality  of  Tonk.  Karim 
Khan  was  granted  a  iaghir,  vidue  R&  1,60,000 
per  annum,  near  Gorakhpur,  on  the  Nepal  frontier. 
Wasil  Muhammad  was  placed  at  Ghazipur,  on  the 
Ganges,  but,  disgusted  with  so  tame  a  life,  he 
poisoned  himself ;  and  Chetoo,  refusing  all  offers, 
about  February  1818  fied  to  the  forest,  and  was 
destroyed  by  a  tiger  in  the  jungle  near  Asiigariu 
He  was  the  last  of  the  Pindara  diiefs  in  the  field. 

In  the  same  year  (1817),  and  almost  in  the 
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moiitii  (NoYember),  as  that  in  which  the 
Pisdans  were  crashed,  the  three  great  Mahratta 
powen  at  Poona,  Nagpor,  and  Indore  rose 
teptiatelj  agsiost  the  British.  The  Peshwa 
himielf  surrendered,  and  was  permitted  to  reside 
•I  Biihor,  near  Cawnpnr,  on  a  pension  of  eight 
hklig  of  nipees.  The  districts  in  Central  India 
and  ihlwa  were  left  in  a  disorganized  state :  the 
Miluitta  chiefs  had  parcelled  out  amongst  them- 
Kirettbe  poesesnons  of  the  Rajput  chiefs,  and 
tbe  smaller  states  were  all  subject  to  Sindia, 
Holkar,  or  the  Puac,  and  sometimes  to  all  three. 
Msny  of  the  smaller  chiefs  had  been  driven  from 
tbdr  posKsnons,  and  had  sought  ref oge  in  the 
mgm  and  mountains,  where  they  robbed  or 
leTied  tankhah  or  black-mail  from  the  larger 
itates.  These  predatory  chiefs  were  twenty-four 
ID  DQoiber  at  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  time. 

Tbe  capture  of  Atghar  on  the  8th  April  1819, 
us  the  dosing  operation  of  the  war  against  the 
Findaia  and  &e  Mahrattas,  under  Appa  Sahib, 
fiaji  Rao,  and  Holkar.  It  had  lasted  from  the 
5tliNoTember  1817  to  the  ISth  May  1819,  during 
vkich  the  British  forces  had  conducted  a  remark- 
thle  number  of  sieges,  and  forced  marches  by  night 
tad  day.  More  thau  thirty  hill  fortresses  had 
been  captured,  and  a  space  of  nearly  40  geograph- 
ical de^eea,  which  for  half  a  century  had  been 
Neoea  of  continued  anarchy,  was  freed  from  the 
suit  deitractiTe  of  military  insolence,  of  a  Tast 
aomber  of  well-armed,  reckless,  and  predatory 
hofdea.  No  grand  battle  was  fought,  and  much 
vaa  effected  by  political  sagacity.  Holkar^s 
pover  and  territories  were  reduced,  Appa  Sahib 
wcame  a  fugitive,  Baji  Rao  a  pensioner,  and 
Siodia%  power  reduced;  while  treaties  were 
eatered  into  between  the  K  I.  Company  and  the 
njaa  of  Jodhpur,  Jeypore,  Jeysulmir,  Btkanir, 
DsBgarpor,  Partabghur,  Banswara,  Sirohi,  Krish- 
Ufihor,  Kisauli,  Bundi,  and  Kotah.  1 34  European 
flficera  and  3042  of  other  ranks  had  been  killed 
tad  wounded. 

PIKDARAKA,  a  vatering-plaoe  on  the  Gujerat 
cnat,  about  20  miles  from  the  N.W.  comw  of 
tbe  Peninsnla  of  India.  It  is  near  Dwaraka,  and 
na  reeorted  to  by  Krishna.    It  is  still  venerated. 

FIND  DADAN  KHAN,  a  conmiercial  town  in 
tbe  Panjab,  with  a  population  of  15,740,  consisting 
of  7329  Hindus,  7984  Muhammadans,  404  Sikhs, 
■od  28  oUiers.  It  ia  situated  in  lat  32°  34'  53'' 
N.,  and  long.  73°  5'  20*  £.,  and  is  one  mile  from  the 
north  bank  of  the  Jhelum  river,  and  five  miles  from 
the  foot  of  the  Salt  Range.— /in;).  Gaz. 

P1ND1N6.  Singh.  A  gold  ornament  worn  by 
^7  women  of  rank  as  a  nstening  for  the  waist- 
bdt 

PINDUR  and  Kuphinee,  two  rivers  in  the 
Kainaon  Himalaya,  remarkable  for  the  glaciers 
v^  occur  in  them. 

PINE-APPLE,  Ananassa  sativa  or  Bromelia 


Kuat,  KanDih-thi,  BuBM.  Pma, .    .  of  Philippines. 

nnduif,    .    .    Oklkbbs.    Nay, SOAU. 

Kjaappd,..  DuT.,  Bus.  Separat,  .    .    .    .    Siam. 

^immao^     ....    It.  Anaai,     ....  Singh. 

Aaaai,    .    .    .      Malat.  Anaria,    ....     Tam. 

Koidaehika,   .    Malial.  Ananaa,  ....      TsL. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  a  plant  indigenous  to 
America  and  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
leared  in  hot-houses  in  Europe.  In  its  wild 
state  it  is  inferior  to  the  carefully  cultivated. 


It  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  fruits  in  the  Tenas- 
serim  provinces.    Its  long  and  rigid  leaves,  thorny 
at  the  edges  and  point,  abound  in  fine  white  fibres, 
which  are  in  some  countries  woven  into  the 
finest  fabrics,  netted  or  twisted  into  lines  for 
fishing,  and  into  ropes  possessed  of  considerable 
strength.    These  are  said  not  to  be  injured  by 
constant  immersion  in  water,  a  prope^  whi<£ 
the  natives  increase  by  tannine  them,    llae  plant 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  India  by  the 
Portuguese  in  the  year  1594.    Being  a  native  of 
the  moist  forests  of  South  America,  from  the 
level  of  the  sea  to  elevations  of  about  1800  feet, 
it  requires,  for  its  successful  culture  as  a  fruit,  a 
warm  and  moist  dimate  ;  but,  like  others  of  the 
family,  the  species  are  capable  of  existing  in  » 
warm,  dry  air.    The  pine-apple  is  described  as 
Arrowing  in  great  abundance  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  but  as  producing  only  a  small,  rather  dry 
fruit    But  M.  Perrotet  considered  it  a  distinct 
species,  and  named  it  Bromelia  pigna,  from  the 
Spanish  name  Pigna  or  Pina,  signifying  a  cone. 
There,  this  plant  is  valued  on  account  of  the  fine 
hair-like  fibres  which  are  separated  from  out  of 
the  leaves.    Of  these  fibres,  the  celebrated  piiie- 
apple  cloth  of  the  Philippines,  sometimes  called 
*  batiste   d*ananas,'    and  resembling   the    finest 
muslin -like  fabric,  is  woven.    This  is  embroidered 
by  the  nuns  of  the  convents  in  Manilla.    The  leaves, 
rocently  gathered,  aro  laid  upon  a  board,  and  the 
epidermis  is  removed  with  a  broad  knife.    Upon 
its  removal  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf, 
the  long  and  beautiful  fibres  are  seen  lying  upon 
the  lower  and  denser  epidermis,  running  in  a 
longitudinal  direction  ;  the  fasciculi  of  fibres  are 
then  readily  detached   by  the  hand,  on  being 
raised  with  the  broad  knife.    Spinners  in  Enghind 
did  not  consider  it  could  be  substituted  for  flax 
in  the  manufacturo  of  textile  fabrics.    A  patent 
was,  however,  taken  out  by  Mr.  Zincke,  for  the 
manufacturo  of  thread  from  this  fibre,  because, 
when  bleached,  it  could  be  spun  in  the  same  way 
as  flax.    The  process  of  bleaching,  bv  destroying 
the  adhesion  between  the  bundles  of  fibres,  renders 
it  much  finer,  and  hence  enables  it  to  be  extended 
between  the  rolls  in  the  process  of  spinning. 
Tbe  first  step  is  to  remove  the  fleshy  or   suc- 
culent ride  of  the  leaf.    A  Chinese,  astride  on  a 
narrow  stool,  extends  on  it,  in  front  of  him,  a 
pine-apple  leaf,  one  end  of  which  is  kept  firm, 
then,  with  a  kind  of  two-handled  plane  made 
of  bamboo,  he  removes  the   succulent  matter. 
Anotlier  man  receives   the  leaves  as  they  are 
planed,  and   with  his   thumb-nail  loosens   and 
gathers  the  fibres  about  the  middle  of  the  leaf, 
which  enables  him  by  one  effort  to  detadi  the 
whole  of  them  from  the  outer  skin.    The  fibres 
aro  next  steeped  in  water  for  some  time,  after 
which  they  are  washed,  in  order  to  free  them 
from  the  matter  that  still  adheres  and  binds  them 
together.    Thev  are  now   laid  out  to  dry  and 
bleach  on  rude  frames  of  split  bamboo.    The 
process  of  steeping,  washing,  and  exposing  to  the 
sun  is  repeated  for  some  days  until  the  fibres  are 
considered  to  be  properly  bleached.    Almost  all 
the  islands  near  Sinmpore  are  more  or  less  planted 
with  pine-apples.    The  leaves  that  are  annuidly 
Buffered  to  putrefy  on  the  ground  would  supply 
fibre  for  a  large  manufactory  of  valuable  pina« 
cloth.    The  pine-apple  planters  are  not  Malays, 
but  Bagis,  most  of  whom  have  farailie8.«>/(>trr« 
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IfuL  ArMp»  il  No.  Tiil  1848,  p.  528 ;  M^CkUand;  i  melted  in  a  oorered  Teasel  over  &  yerj  ebw  fii% 
Moion ;  RoyWu  Fib.  PL  p.  387  j_Journ.  o/Agric.    and  the  whole  of  it  reduced  to  a  flaid  befiure  th4 

addition  of  the  oil,  which  must,  to  ensure  ai| 


Soc.  of  India,  viii.  p.  182.     See  Pina-Cloth. 

PINELLIA  TUBERIFERA.  Midsummer  root 
Saag-pwan-hia,  .    .  Chin.  |  Fan-pwan-hia,    »    .  Chin. 

In  China,  the  tubers  of  two  or  three  aroid 
plants  are  gathered  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
and  used  medicinally.  Of  these,  Pinellia  tuber- 
ifera,  Arisoema  tematum,  Arum  maororum,  and 
others  are  soaked  and  dried  frequently,  until  the 
poison  is  exhausted,  and  then  cut  into  slices  or 
made  into  a  powder.  In  Hankow,  tbej  are  met 
wiUi  in  tlie  form  of  white  or  jeHowish-white 
spherical  balls,  the  interior  is  beautifully  white, 
dense,  and  amylaceous  when  fresh ;  they  are  emetic 
and  diaphoretia  When  dried  or  in  powder,  they 
are  given  in  fever,  rheumatism,  apoplexy,  and 
renal  diseases. — Smithes  Mat  Med,  p.  149. 

PINE  MARTEN,  Martes  abietum,  does  not 
apparently  affect  the  Western  Himalaya,  but  its 
s&ius  are  brought  to  India  from  Afghanistan. 

PINEY  TREE,  Vateria  ludica,  X.,  the  Elseo- 
carpns  oopalliferus,  Eetz^  is  a  lofty  tree  of  Malabar, 
which  produces  the  piney  varnish,  the  piney  reein 
or  white  danuner,  Indian  copal  or  gum  anime,  and 
the  piney  tallow  or  Dupada  oil,  and  the  timber 
is  an  excellent  building  wood.  The  tree  grows 
plentifully  in  the  forests  of  the  western  coast; 
it  grows  from  cuttings,  and  is  found  planted  by 
the  road^de  in  Malabar.      The  resin  resemUes 


equal  mixture,  be  nearly  boiling  hot  This  vamiah 
is  used  for  carriages  and  other  fine  furniture  rs« 
quiring  to  have  Uieir  paint  well  protected,  or  to 
which  it  is  desirable  to  impart  a  fine  gloss.  A 
spirit  varnish  is  prepared  by  reducing  to  powder 
about  six  parts  of  piney  and  one  of  camphor, 
and  then  aading  hot  alcohol  sufficient  to  di«(dva 
the  mixed  powder.  Alcohol  does  not  dissoWe  piney 
without  the  aid  of  the  camphor,  but  once  disaolred 
will  retain  it  in  solution.  The  varnish  thus  pre* 
pared  is  employed  for  varnishing  pictures,  etc;, 
but  before  b^ng  used  requires  to  be  gently  heated 
to  evaporate  the  camphor,  which  otherwise  will 
produce,  by  its  after-evaporation,  a  roughness  and 
inequality  on  the  surface  of  the  picture,  and  spoil 
its  appearance. 

Piney  tallow  or  Dupada  oil,  Piney  yenne.  Tail, 
Dupada  nuna,  Tel.,  remains  perfectly  solid,  even 
in  not  climates.  It  is  prepared  by  cleaning  the 
seeds,  then  roasting  and  grinding  them  into  a 
mass.  To  five  seers  of  seed  add  1 2  seers  of  water, 
and  boil  until  the  oil  rises  to  the  surface.  ReuioTe 
the  oil,  stir  the  contents  of  the  vessel,  and  aUov  it 
to  stand  until  the  following  day,  when  more  ott 
will  be  observed  on  the  surface,  which  may  be  col- 
lected, and  the  process  repeated.  The  oil  is  prin- 
cipally used  for  lamps,  but  is  very  suitable  for 
copal,  and  the  finer  specimens  are  as  transparent  soaps  and  candle-making, 
as  amber,  and  nearly  colourless.  It  is  procured  I  On  the  Mal^Mur  coast,  the  resin,  under  the 
by  cutting  a  notch  in  the  tree,  sloping  inwards  name  of  piney  dammer,  is  made  into  caodks, 
and  downwards.  This  is  soon  filled  with  the  which  diffuse  in  burning  an  agreeable  fragrance, 
juice,  which  in  a  short  time  hardens  by  exposure  '  give  a  dear,  bright  light  with  little  smoke,  aod 
to  the  air.    When  used  as  a  varnish,  the  usual    consume  the  wick  so  as  not  to  require  snuffing. 


practice  is  to  apply  the  balsam  before  it  has  be- 
eome  hard. 

Dr.  Buchanan,  in  his  Journey  through  Mysore, 
Canara,  and  Malabar  (ii.  p.  476),  says  men  of  the 
Pandiala  tribe  paint  and  varnish  by  the  following 
process : — They  take  buttermilk  and  boil  it  with 
a  small  quantity  of  quicklime  until  strings  form  in 
the  decoction  and  separate  from  the  watery  parts, 
which  they  decants  The  stringy  matter  is  then 
mixed  with  the  paint,  which  has  been  well 
powdered;  with  these  the  woodwork  is  first 
painted,  it  is  tlien  allowed  to  dry  for  one  day, 
and  afterwards  receives  a  coat  of  pumdam,  which 
is  the  fresh  juice  of  a  tree  called  Piney  marum. 
The  pumdam  must  be  used  while  it  is  fresh,  and 
will  not  keep  for  more  than  two  or  three  daya 
after  the  first  coat  of  paint  is  given,  and  that  is 
followed  by  another  of  varnish.  In  the  same 
manner  leather  may  be  painted  and  varnished. 
The  varnish  effectuidly  resists  the  action  of  water, 
but  when  that  is  not  procurable,  the  resin,  melted 
by  a  slow  heat,  and  mixed  with  boiling  linseed 
oil,  forms  a  varnish  which  answers  equally  well 
for  most  purposes.  The  following  formuU  for 
its  preparation  may  prove  useful: — Into  a  new 
and  perfectly  clean  earthen  vessel  (a  chatty)  put 
one  part  of  the  piney  dammer  in  coarse  powder, 
cover  dosely,  and  apply  a  very  gentle  heat  until 
the  whole  is  melted;  Uien  add  about  two  parts 
of  linseed  oil,  nearly  boiling  hot,  and  mix  well 
with  a  wooden  spatula.  Should  the  varnish  prove 
too  thick,  it  can  at  any  time  be  reduced  by  the 
addition  of  more  oil,  or,  if  required,  may  be  made 
thicker  in  the  first  instance.  *  It  is  easential  to 
^he  sooceas  of  the  process  that  the  piney  be  I 


Some  of  these  candles  that  were  sent  to  Great 
Britain  were  highly  prized,  and  sold  for  very  high 
prices.  Their  importation  was  stopped  by  the 
nigh  duties  that  were  levied  on  them. — M.  E,  •/. 
R. ;  O'Sh.  p.  756 ;   Wight ;  Buchanan's  Jourmy. 

PINGADO  and  Bambwai,  timbers  of  Barma, 
possess  the  same  property  as  anan  in  resisting 
decay,  but  are  less  abundant,  denser  in  grain, 
abound  in  knots,  and  are  smaller  in  sixe  than  that 
timber ;  they  are,  however,  prized  by  the  Bunness 
for  their  useful  properties,  and  are  with  thengan 
generally  used  in  the  whole  tree  as  posts  for 
monasteries,  houaes,  etc  In  the  construction 
of  wharfs  and  embankments  on  the  river  face, 
both  anan  and  pingado  would  be  found  valu- 
able for  posts,  and  if  proper  care  be  observed 
in  the  selection  of  the  tiniber  and  in  freeing  it 
from  all  the  sap  portions  of  the  tree,  it  woald 
doubtless  prove  as  lasting  as  brickwork. 

PINGALA,  a  great  authority  on  the  Chliaodas 
or  prosody  of  the  Vedas.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
written  about  two  centuries  b.g. — thwaon, 

PINGO,  Singh.,  the  cowri  or  cavadi  of  the 
Peninsnht,  is  an  elastic  stick  loaded  at  both  ends, 
poised  on  the  shoulder,  used  in  Ceylon  for  carry- 
ing burdens. — Simmonds, 

PINI,  in  the  Society  Islands,  coarse  mattitg 
made  of  rushes. 

PINJAN.  HiKD.  A  large  bow,  used  in  caid* 
ing  and  cleaning  cotton. 

PINJARA.  Hind.  A  ootton-deaner.  He 
uses  in  his  trade  the  following  apparatus : — ^I^atti, 
2  annas ;  dastah,  8 ;  kunar,  40 ;  goolel,  i  anna; 
tarasoo,  1— total,  Bs.  3.3.3.  A  Pinjara  csa 
dean  72  lbs.  oi  cotton  in  a  day«  %nd  earn  abMBt 


ili 


PINJRAJPOL. 


PINJBAPOL* 


fU^  aonAs  daily.  Cotton,  after  beioi:  aeparated 
from  th«  seed,  is  beaten  to  open  out  tlie  fibre  and 
^  H  for  Bpinning. 

The  Ranat  of  Dharwar  is  the  cotton  spinning- 


The  Tanwul  is  the  rack  on  which  the  thread 
ia  woQiid  to  form  into  hanks  for  sale. 

The  Foot-roller  of  Dharwar,  for  cleaning  cotton, 
ia  worked  with  two  feet  on  a  stone  bj  a  woman 
sittrng,  or  rather  balancing  herself  on  a  low  stool. 
The  seeds  are  rolled  ont  in  front,  and  the  cotton 
drawn  avaj  as  fast  as  it  is  freed  from  the  seed, 
llid  piled  up  bdund  under  the  stool. 

The  Ratee  or  roller  of  Dharwar  is  sometimes 
vsed  for  separating  Uie  seed  from  the  cotton. 

PINJRAPOL.  HiKD.  In  India,  an  hospital 
lor  sick  anhnals  The  account  given  by  Pietro 
de  la  Valle,  who  visited  India  1614-1623,  shows 
how  Tery  ancient  this  asylum  is.  '  The  same  day 
of  oar  arriTal,*  says  he,  '  after  we  had  dined  and 
rested  a  while,  we  caused  oarseires  to  be  con- 
dacted  to  see  a  famous  ho^ital  of  birds  of  all 
aorts.  The  next  morning  we  saw  another  hospital 
fli  goete,  kids,  sheep,  and  wethers,  either  sick 
orhune.'  The  Jains  are  the  great  protectors  of 
smnal  Bfe.  They,  together  with  the  Buddhists, 
sre  pre^^eminently  tender  on  this  point,  not  only 
on  the  acoffe  of  humanity,  but  from  their  belief  in 
the  doetrine  of  metempsychosis,  which  teaches 
them  to  regard  the  brutes  as  of  their  own  kin, 
the  tenementa  not  improbably  of  the  souls  of  their 
aaeestora.  The  celebrated  king  Asoka  flourished 
$b(mt  250  years  &&  His  capitol  was  Palibothra, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Soneand  Gangea  The 
insqnptaoBS  on  the  palaces  of  Dehli  and  Allahabad, 
en  the  rocks  in  Afghanistan  and  Girnar  in  Cutch, 
reler  to  the  events  of  his  reign.  On  one  of  these 
tUikto,  Aaoka  proclaims  that  though  until  then 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  animals  had  been  killed 
daily  for  the  royal  kitchen,  from  thenceforth  the 
pnctiee  shoold  be  discontinned,  as  he  had  become 
idigioiHu  On  another,  it  is  proclaimed  that 
tkroogfaoat  his  dominions,  trees  for  the  shade 
and  Shelter  of  men  and  animals,  and  wholesome 
and  noAxitioiis  v^^etablea  f or  their  consumption, 
shall  be  coltivat^  It  is  considered  prooable 
Aat  the  Jains  and  Buddhists  set  their  faces  against 
animal  BEuifering,  as  a  contrast  to  the  cruelties  at 
the  time  practised  by  the  Brahmans,  and  that 
they  to  eome  extent  succeeded  in  shaming  them 
down.  It  appeals  from  the  Bamayana  that  the 
Biahmens  of  those  days  made  offerings  not  only 
of  flowoB  and  plants,  but  of  slao^tered  horses, 
hoga,  and  sheep;  the  sacred  cow  herself  being 
oeeaaionally  offered  on  the  altar.  At  their  feasts 
both  butcher  meat  and  intoxicating  liquors  were 
freely  indulged  in.  The  Brahman  hermit,  Bharad- 
waja,  gpsve  a  magnificent  entertainment  at  Allah* 
abed  to  Chazat  and  his  army,  where  ventaon,  the 
teh  of  the  wild  boar,  mntton,  peacocks,  and 
partridges,  with  abundance  of  strong  drink,  fur- 
iiiAfd  forth  the  repast.  Menu  considers  the  feast 
ia  hononr  of  a  dead  rebition  incomi^ete  unless 
wheva  aaimal  food  is  present  We  have  no 
aathodtatiTe  infonnatlon  as  to  when  the  present 
frotective  STSlem  crept  in ;  that  it  ii  not  counten- 
anced by  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus  or  the 
cartoms  of  anti<|nity,  and  la  a  matter  comparat- 
iveiy  of  yesterday,  is  i^jparent  We  are  still  more 
m  mm  dark  as  to  the  in&*udnction  of  hospitals  for 
aged  sod  diseaaed  aahnalik    01  one  ef  these  at 


Sorat,  Ovington  gives  an  account  as  he  saw  it  in 
1689,  Hamilton  describes  it  as  he  saw  it  in  1772 ; 
Heber  speaks  of  that  at  Broach  in  1824.  Them 
is  nothing  that  can  be  adduced  in  their  support 
either  from  the  sacred  works  of  the  Hindus,  the 
Asoka  inscriptions,  or  the  institutes  of  Menu, 
more  than  may  be  inferred  from  the  proverbs  of 
Solomon  that  *  the  merciful  man  ia  merciful  to  hi4 
own  beast'  The  homage  to  In'ute  animals,  origin • 
ally  confined  to  the  Jains  and  Buddhists,  and  not 
even  making  its  appearance  amongst  them  until 
a  comparatively  recent  period  of  their  history, 
slowly  extendi  itself  amongst  the  Brahmans, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  ha4 
infected  the  Parsees.  This  comparatively  enter» 
prising  and  enlightened  race,  so  far  from  being 
exempt  from  the  degrading  superstitions  of  the 
Hindus,  as  has  been  asserted,  seem  to  liave  picked 
up  some  rags  from  the  supenstition  of  every  sect 
and  denomination  with  which  they  have  come  in 
contact,  and  patched  it  on  to  their  own  comparat- 
ively simple  creed.  The  superstition  oz  the 
Banians,  like  themselves  a  great  trading  com- 
munity, seems  to  have  been  necuharly  attractive 
to  them,  and  the  pinjrapol  being  their  pet 
institution,  speedily  secured  the  sympathies  of 
the  Zoroestrians. 

The  Bombay  pinjrapol  owed  its  origin  as  much 
to  the  Parsee  respect  for  dogs  as  to  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  Jains.  In  1813,  the  dpgs  running 
wild  and  masterless  in  the  street  had  become  an} 
intolerable  a  nuisance,  that  an  order  was  issued 
for  killing  them,  and  the  result  of  this  was  a 
succession  of  street  rows  and  disturbances  betwixt 
the  dog-destroyers  and  dog-reverencers,  whicii 
led  the  latter  to  offer  a  sum  of  money  ior  each 
mangy  cur  that  was  released  from  durance  and 
made  over  to  them.  Some  80,000  or  40,000  of 
these  canine  quadrupeds  were  in  this  way  annually 
packed  off,  the  bulk  of  them  were  sent  to  an 
iahnd  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tdngid  to  starve  or 
to  worry  or  infect  each  other.  So  cruel  are  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  and  superstitious. 
Great  expense  was  incurred  on  this  account,  and 
as  the  funds  began  to  dimmish  from  failing  seal, 
Motichund  Amerchund,  a  great  Jain  merchant, 
and  partner  of  Sir  Jamaetjee  Jejeeboy,  exerted 
himself  and  obtained  an  agreement  on  the  18th 
October  1834  from  Shree  Gosainjee  Maharaja, 
and  setts  of  the  Hindus,  Parsees,  and  others,  by 
which  they  bound  themselves  to  raise  taxes  on 
opium,  cotton,  sugar,  bills  of  exdiange,  and 
pearls,  *  that  the  lives  of  a  great  many  animals  may 
oe  saved,  which  is  an  act  of  great  charity.'  The 
Srawaks  or  Jains  agreed  to  raise  a  fund  amongst 
themselves  for  the  required  ground  and  building, 
the  rates  were  collected  and  sent  yearly  to  the 
managers  appointed,  namely,  Bomanjee  Hormus- 
jee  Wadiajee,  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeeboy,  Motichund 
Amerchund,  Vukutchund  Khooehalchund.  The 
agreement,  signed  by  about  450  merchants,  con- 
tains a  clause  stating  that  any  excess  of  the  funds 
may  be  applied  to  such  charitable  obiects  as  may 
be  approved  of  by  the  trustees.  At  one  time 
there  were  about  seven  lakhs  of  rupees  (^70,000). 
Whilst  the  Bombay  pinjrapol  was  under  the  vi|^» 
ant  superintendence  of  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeeboy,  the 
funds  poured  amply  in,  and  the  institation  was 
most  cardully  conducted.  Since  1851  ihe  place 
has  become  a  sink  of  animal  i^nd  moral  corruption. 
When  seen  by  the  Sditgr  io  1866,  i%  wiw  61}e4 
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PIN-LAY-JALLAT. 


PINUS. 


with  wretched  sick  aDimalB,  and  the  place  was 
inexpressibly  filthy.  It  fearf  ally  fails  to  fulfil  any 
one  of  the  ends  it  professes  to  aspire  after.  To  the 
horse,  the  ox,  the  goat,  the  sheep,  and  the  dog, 
more  especially  the  first  and  the  last,  fresh  air  and 
exercise  are  indispensable,  not  only  to  health  and 
enjoyment,  but  to  existence.  As  to  the  horse,  he  is 
a  hunter  of  the  hills ;  to  him  confinement  is  a  curse, 
and  followed  by  the  worst  of  ills.  This  noble  beast 
—who  probably  has  never  once  within  his  life  been 
tied  up  for  forty-eight  hours  on  end,  whose  master, 
daily  even  and  mom,  when  there  was  no  work  for 
him  to  do,  saw  that  he  had  air  and  exercise — from 
the  day  that  he  enters  the  pinjrapol  to  that  when 
his  d^id  carcase  is  dragged  out  of  it,  is  pinned 
down  to  one  spot  The  uieep  and  goats  fare  but 
little  better;  the  dogs  are  infinitely  worse  off 
than  the  horses.  It  not  unf requently  happens  that 
animals  which  have  been  sent  there  by  mistake 
are  recovered  by  their  owners ;  a  single  hour  in 
the  kennels  sendijs  them  back  covered  with  vermin, 
and  infected  with  the  most  loathsome  diseases, 
lions,  tigers,  panthers,  and  other  carnivora  are 
occasionally  kept  in  the  pinjrapol ;  it  is  forgotten 
that  for  every  day  that  one  of  these  is  kept  alive, 
one  sheep  or  goat  must  die  to  feed  it. — Bombay 
Standard^  1858;  Bombay  Times. 

PIN-LAY-JALLAT.  Burm.  A  tree  of  maxi- 
mum girth  2^  to  3  cubits,  and  maximum  length 
15  feet,  in  the  Tenaaserim  provinces.  When 
seasoned,  it  floats  in  water.  Its  wood  is  strongly 
recommended  for  fuses ;  it  is  free  from  oil  and 
acid,  and  light,  yet  strong;  it  is  much  used  for 
rockets  of  enormous  dimensions  and  for  wooden 
guns,  and  is  used  for  the  burning  of  the  dead 
Phoungyes,  and  on  other  occasions. — Capt.  Dance. 

PINNA,  a  genus  of  molluscs.  The  byssus  of  a 
Mediterranean  species  is  long  enough  to  be  woven 
into  a  fabric  Men's  gloves,  from  its  byssus,  in 
1820  cost  13  carlini  the  pair;  women^s  gloves, 
18  carlini;  stockings,  6  ducats;  waistcoats,  30 
ducats;  and  coat,  100  ducats. — Jameson^  p.  191, 
i.  1820. 

PINNACE,  a  boat  of  the  Ganges,  rigged  like 
a  brigantine,  and  used  for  family  pleasure-trips 
or  short  journeys,  rather  than  for  any  lengthy 
travel;  generally  from  12  to  20  tons  buraen, 
and  from  40  to  50  feet  in  length,  with  a  crew  of 
12  or  15  men. 

PINNOTHERID^,  a  family  of  the  Brachy- 
urous  Crustacea  called  Pinnotherans  by  Milne- 
Edwards,  known  by  the  common  name  of  pea- 
erabs ;  of  these  the  genus  Elamena,  M.-Edwards^ 
is  founded  on  Hymenosoma  mathtei,  figured  by 
M.  Ruppell  in  his  work  on  the  Crustacea  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Milne-Edwards  thinks  that  it  seems 
to  establish  the  passage  between  the  Hymenoso- 
niata,  the  Oxystomes,  and  the  Oxyrhynchi.  Ela- 
mena mathcei  (Ruppell,  Krabben,  pi.  v.  f.  1)  is 
found  in  the  island  of  Mauritius  ana  the  Red  Sea. 
— Eng.  Cyc, 

PINa 

Epingles,  ....  Fb. 
Steoknadeln,  .  .  Geb. 
Tankni,  ....  GuJ. 
Alfin,  ....  Hind. 
Bpilla, It. 

These  are  imported  into  India  from  Europe. 

PINTO.  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto,  a  Portuguese 
leader  in  the  Eastern  Seas  from  1537  to  1558. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  lus  career,  under  the  title 


Piniti,  ....  Malay. 
Qundu  Tusi,  .  .  •  Tax. 
Gundu  nidi,  .  .  .  Tel. 
Toplu Turk. 


*  Peregrinatious,*  which  were  pnblisihed  in  1614| 
and  translated  and  published  in  1653  by  H.  C. 
Gent  These  afford  a  fearful  pictare  of  the  .in* 
human  depravity  and  bloodthirstiness  of  the 
Portuguese  adventurers  of  his  time.  Faria-y* 
Sousa,  author  of  '  The  Portuguese  Asia,'  regards 
Pinto  as  a  truthful  writer;  but  Pinto  has  been 
treated  as  an  infamous  liar,  simply  on  account  of 
the  incredible  atrocities  which  he  descnbes  with* 
out  any  reticence  or  apparent  consciousneas  of  tbdr 
guilt.  He  was  the  first  European  who  visited 
Japan.  He  landed  at  Cape  Buiigo  towards  the 
end  of  1542,  in  lat.  33""  32'  N.,  and  long.  132°  2^ 
E.  He  was  either  shipwrecked  there  or  landed 
intentionally.  He  returned  to  Europe  1558,  and 
died  1581. 

PINUS,  a  genus  of  trees  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  rinaccee  of  IJndley,  the  ConifersB 
of  Jussieu,  the  fir  tribe  of  plants.  Cone- bearing 
pines  with  long  leaves,  like  the  common  Scotch 
fir,  are  found  as  far  south  as  the  equator,  in 
Arakan,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
Japan,  and  S.  China,  also  in  Arabia,  in  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
fact  that  no  gymnospermoos  tree  inhabits  the 
Peninsula  of  India,  not  even  the  genus  Podo- 
carpus,  which  includes  most  of  the  tropical  gym- 
nosperms,  and  is  technically  coniferous,  ana  has 
glandular  woody  fibre,  though,  like  the  yew,  it 
bears  berries.  The  absence  of  oaks  and  of  the 
above  genera  (Podocarpus  and  Pin  as)  is  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  differences  between  the 
botany  of  the  east  and  west  shores  of  the  Bay  ci 
Bengal.  The  pine  tree  genus  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  timber  trees,  many  of  which  are  of  gieat 
beauty,  and  of  much  value  on  account  of  their 
timber.  Many  of  them  are  growing  along  with 
fir  trees  (Abies),  yew  trees,  and  the  larch  (Larix), 
in  the  Northern  Himalaya,  in  China  and  Japan, 
and  one  or  two  in  Burma,  one?  in  Cochin-China, 
and  one  in  Arabia.  Other  eastern  oonifens  are 
species  of  araucaria,  biota,  callitris,  cedms,  Gan- 
mnghamia,  cupressus,  cryptomeria,  dacrydiam, 
dammara,  juni  perns,  larix,  podocarpus,  taxodinm, 
taxus,  and  thuja.  The  pine  lorests  of  the  hiUs  yield 
tar,  resin,  and  might  yield  turpentine,  except  that, 
by  the  native  process  of  preparation,  th&  most 
valuable  product  of  the  crude  resin  is  allowed 
to  evaporate.  The  pines  of  New  Zealand  are  the 
Dammara  Auatralis,  Dacrydium  cupreesuiiim^ 
Podocarpus  totara,  P.  dacrydioides,  P.  spicata,  F. 
fermginea,  and  Phyllodadus  trichomanoidea  The 
San  or  Sha-mun  pine  tree  of  the  Chinese  is  the 
Cunninghamia  Sinensis,  a  tree  of  Japan  and  of 
the  South,  Central,  and  W.  P^vinces  of  China, 
at  a  distance  from  the  sea-coast  All  parts  of  the 
tree  are  used  medicinally,  as  stimalant,  tonic, 
and  sedative  remedies ;  it  yields  a  good  timber, 
used  for  coffins,  flooring,  furniture,  house-frames, 
and  for  piles,  but  these  latter  must  not  be  alto<- 
nately  exposed  to  the  air  and  water.  Several  of 
the  Indian  ooniferss  have  been  variously  arranffed 
by  different  botanists,  under  the  genera  Abies, 
CedruB,  and  Pinus,  but  the  following  are  oaaally 
recc^ised  as  belonging  to  the  last-named  flenns:— 

Pmus  alcocquina,  Parlatore^  grows  in  J<paa,  at 
6000  to  7000  feet— Fon  Mueller. 

Pinus  densiflora,  Sieb.  and  Zvcc.^  a  tree  of 
Jami,  along  with  P.  Massoniana. 

rinus  excelsa,  WalLy  the  P.  pence  of  Miaoa* 
donia.    Its  eastern  synonyms 
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pmus. 


PINUS 


KaSU    .     .  Bmab,  Sutlu. 
Lm-ihln,.    .    •      Bhot. 


.     Bhttt. 
•  Chxstab. 


M 
t« 
>1 


Biar Jhilum. 

Kaiar,  Yero,  Tari,  Kash. 

Tser. „ 

Raittdla,  .  .  •  Khas. 
Sam ;  Palaam,  .  PiTi. 
Chil, Rayi. 


Chir;  KiiehiTj 

Daidiir, 

Kaui,  . 

sum;  San-flhizig,  . 

It  is  a  large  tree  of  Narambetty,  Nepal,  Simla, 
Bhutan,  Strmur,  Garhwa],  and  Kajg^ban ;  scarce  at 
Mnme.  Found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Runpnr  and  Sungnam,  at  an  elevation  of  7000  to 
11,000  feet ;  at  places  rises  to  12,000  feet.  It 
grows  in  W.  Nepal,  not  in  K  Nepal,  and  Sikkim, 
but  is  common  m  Bhutan.  It  is  found  with  the 
deodar  at  Narambetty,  Theog.  Resembles  the 
W eymouUi  pine,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  droop- 
ing branches.  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart  says  it  has  re- 
cently been  identified  with  P.  neuce,  which  grows 
only  in  a  confined  locality  in  Macedonia  at  from 
2400  to  5800  feet.  It  is  common  in  many  parts 
of  the  Panjab  Himalaya,  generally  growing  in 
mixed  forests,  from  5000  to  perhaps  11,000  feet ; 
the  13,000  feet  given  as  a  maximum,  by  Aitchison 
ii  probably  a  mistake.  It  also  grows  sparingly  in 
W.  Tibet,  at  8000  to  10,000  feet ;  Trans-Indus. 
Griffith  found  it  in  Kafiristan,  and  Bellew  near 
the  Safed  Koh,  at  9000  to  10,000  feet  Trees  of 
8  and  9  feet  girth  are  not  unfrequent,  but  it 
lardy  r^u^es  100  feet  in  height,  although  trees 
of  150  feet  occur  at  times.  It  furnishes  the  best 
wood  for  most  purposes  of  all  the  Himalaya  ooni- 
fers  next  to  deodar,  and  where  the  latter  is  scarce 
or  dear,  tfaia  is  used  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  ooDfltmction.  In  KuUu,  as  shingles,  it  is  said  to 
hat  7  or  8,  and  inside  15  years ;  and  at  Murree, 
where  it  is  the  best  wood  procurable  for  shingles 
and  ofdinary  purposes,  the  supplv  in  a.d.  1860 
was  rnpidly  getting  exhausted  The  wood  is  so 
rainoufl  as  to  be  used  for  flambeaux  and  candles. 

Pinus  firma,  Antaine,  of  N.  Japan. 

TinuB  Fortune!,  Parlatore,  of  China. 

Hnus  Gerardiaua,  WalL^  NeoaEapine,  edible  pine. 

Afqham.    Neosa, Hind. 

Chjutab.    Bi,  .    .    .    .   Kanawab. 

Biiri,  Galgojaly  .    .  Panj. 

.  HIND.    Julgozah, .    ,    .  Pushtu. 

„       Kathti,    ....  Ravi. 


MinlOalboja, . 


A  moderate-sized  tree,  confined  to  the  northern 
sod  drier  lace  of  the  Himalaya,  beyond  the  range 
of  periodical  rains  far  among  the  hills,  and  its 
newnoe  ia  indicative  of  a  dry  dimate.  It  grows 
m  one  or  two  small  clusters  on  a  ridge  with  a 
Botdwini  exposure,  near  Walassa,  but  does  not 
menlly  ripen  its  fruits.  It  is  first  seen  on  the 
iUra  ridge,  and  above  Ghini  becomes  a  principal 
tree  of  the  forest,  produces  a  very  large  cone, 
containing,  like  the  stone-pine  of  Europe,  eatable 
BBti,  of  an  elongated  oblong  form,  which,  when 
nasted  like  chesnuts,  are  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
Ikoiig^  with  a  little  flavour  of  turpentine,  llie 
neda,  of  which  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  in 
a  eone,  are  collected  and  stored  for  winter  use, 
bong  a  regular  article  of  food  in  Tibet  and 
A^faaadatao.  lliey  ripen  about  October,  and  are 
ertracted  from  toe  opened  cones  lyy  beating. 
They  are  largely  consumed  by  the  inhabitants, 
which  baa  ptobaUy  caused  the  wood  of  the  tree 
to  be  kaa  ined  thsji  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
Iliey  are  oify  and  difficult  of  digestion,  are  stimu- 
lant,  and  an  oil  extracted  from  them  is  said  to  be 
apgjiied  eartemally  in  disesaes  of  the  head.    This 


tree  has  been  repeatedly  tried  in  the  rainy  dis"^ 
tricts  of  the  Himalaya,  but  will  not  succeed,  a 
dry  dimate  being  essential  to  it  It  is  common 
in  a  part  of  the  Upper  Sutlej  basin,  at  one 
spot  on  the  Ravi,  on  a  short  portion  of  the 
Upper  Ghenab  and  its  tributary  the  Miru,  also 
growing  near  Astor  and  Gilghit,  not  far  from  the 
Indus,  and  is  found  near  the  Safed  Koh  (Bellew), 
and  in  Kafiristan,  etc.,  north  of  the  Kabul 
(Griffith)  Its  range  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya 
may  be  put  at  from  5800  to  8000  feet  Dr. 
Stewart  believes  there  is  some  mistake  in  Cleg- 
horn's  10,500  feet  on  the  Sutlej.  It  does  not,  as 
a  rule,  exceed  6  or  7  feet  in  girth,  although  he 
had  seen  it  up  to  12  feet,  and  its  height  does  not 
generally  range  over  50  or  60  feet  It  is  a  short- 
trunked  tree,  and  the  boughs  and  often  the  stem  are 
much  curved.  The  timl^r  is  but  little  used  for 
construction,  but  Dr.  Stewart  had  seen  it  used  for 
the  sticks  on  which  the  passenger  by  the  swing- 
bridge  sits,  and  on  which  his  life  depends.  It  is 
very  resinous,  and  is  generally  reckoned  the  best 
of  all  for  torches  and  fuel,  but  on  account  of  the 
value  of  its  fruit  is  not  often  taken  for  these  pur- 
poses. Major  Longden  says  that  the  Kanawaris 
do  not  use  its  resin  as  it  gets  too  hard,  but  he  ex« 
tracted  excellent  tar  from  the  wood  by  destructive 
distillation.  On  the  Sutlej,  a  rude  basket  is  formed 
from  a  piece  of  the  bark  having  its  comers  fastened 
together  by  wooden  pins. 

Pinus  Griffithii,  Parlatore,  is  the  Lariz 
Griffithii  of  the  N.W.  Himalaya ;  grows  at  8000  to 
12,000  feet 

Pinus  Kflonpferi,  Lambert^  Abies  Ksampferi  or 
golden  pine,  is  a  native  of  Japan,  found  wild  on 
the  mountains  of  Fako.  The  handsomest  of  all 
the  larches ;  gro¥rs  to  150  feet ;  wood  hard  and 
durable. 

Pinus  Khasyana,  Royle,  Tin-yoo-ben,  BuRtf. 
Found  on  the  hills  in  British  Burma,  between 
the  Sitang  and  the  Salwin  rivers,  at  an  eleva* 
tion  exceeding  3000  feet.  It  is  a  stately  tree, 
sometimes  as  high  as  200  feet  to  the  top.  The 
wood  is  very  rich  in  resin.  In  a  full-grown  tree 
on  good  soil  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to 
the  first  branch  is  80  ^t,  and  the  average  girth 
measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  9  feet 

Pinus  leptolepis,  Sieb.  and  Zucc.^  of  Japan,  up 
to  9000  feet 

Pinus  longifolia,  Eozh. 


Tea-dong, .  .  .  Brutll 
Anander,  .  .  .  Jhslux . 
Chil  Chir,  Salla,  KAmaov. 
Quia,   .  Kanoba,  Lbpch. 


ThaiiBa,  Kangba,  Lxpch. 
Dhup,  ....   Nepal. 
SalceiDhup,  .    .        „ 
Naahtar,  mkhtar,    Pan  J* 


A  large  tree  of  Darjiling,  the  Hunalaya,  Kangia, 
Simla,  Sikkim,  Bhutan,  grows  at  4000  to  7000  feet» 
This  species  is,  of  all  the  Indian  pines  (except  its 
near  ally  P.  Khasyana),  that  which  is  capable  of 
enduring  the  most  heat,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
greatest  variation  in  amount  of  moisture,  as  it  is 
found  at  elevations  of  not  more  than  1000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  equally  in  the  hot, 
humid  valleys  of  Sikkim,  where  it  enjoys  a  per- 
petual  vapour-bath,  and  on  the  dry  sandstone  niUs 
of  the  Upper  Panjab,  on  which  rain  hardly  ever 
falls.  It  is  only,  however,  at  low  elevations,  where 
the  mean  temperature  is  high,  that  it  is  capable  of 
supporting  a  great  amount  of  hunddily.  Heart- 
wood  smsS,  soft,  and  reddish,  not  dniable,  and  la 
readily  attacked  by  insects.  It  is  used  for  shingles, 
tea  boxes,  the  bottoms  of  boats ;  it  is  often  made 
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PINU8. 


PIPEB  BETLE. 


into  obftreoftl.  Thetree7ield8l0to201be.of  rtsfai 
the  first  year,  and  aboat  one-third  the  quantity  the 
aeoond  year,  after  which  the  tree  either  dies  or  is 
blown  down.  Tar  is  extracted  from  it,  and  tur- 
pentine is  distilled  from  the  tar.  The  bark  is  used 
tor  tanning  and  for  iron-smelting ;  the  charcoal  of 
the  leaves,  mixed  with  rice  water,  is  used  as  ink. 
The  Finns  longifolia  exndes  naturally  or  yields  to 
incisions  a  very  fine  turpentine,  which  is  called 
Gunda  baroxa  in  the  bazars,  Birje  and  cheer  ka 
gond,  Pers.,  Biroseh  tur.  But  Gunda  barosa  is  a 
name  also  given  to  Indian  olibanum.  The  natiyes 
of  the  Outer  Himalaya  prepare  tar  in  a  simple  way 
from  fragments  of  the  wood.  The  dry  chips  are 
put  into  a  large  earthen  pot  with  a  narrow  neck, 
containing  about  10  seers,  and  in  the  bottom  four 
or  five  snull  holes  (one-fifth  inch)  are  drilled.  The 
pot  thus  filled  is  luted  over  with  stiff  wet  mud  on 
the  top  and  side&  A  hole  being  dug  in  the  ground, 
a  smaller  pot,  holding  f  seer,  is  placed  in  it,  and 
the  larger  one  on  the  top  ;  the  joint  being  luted, 
and  the  surrounding  space  filled  up  with  earth,  a 
heap  of  cow-dung  bratties  (15  seers)  is  piled  over 
the  whde,  and  as  much  more  as  is  required  to 
keep  up  the  fire  for  eight  or  nine  hours.  The 
residue  of  each  pot  gives  5  chitaks  of  tar  and  1 
seer  of  chsrooal ;  four  men  will  easily  make  2^ 
mannds,  or  9  lar^  pots  full  of  tar,  in  the  month, 
and  the  cost  will  be  Rs.  21,  viz.  four  men  at  6 
rupees  =  20  rupees ;  purchase  of  pots,  1  rupee ; 
on  2^  maunds  =  8  annas  8  pie  per  seer.  The 
value  of  the  charcoal,  near  the  railway  or  a  large 
town,  will  reduce  the  cost  of  tar  to  3  annas  per 
seer,  or  probably  less.  The  product  appears  to  be 
equal  to  the  tar  imported  from  Europe,  which  is 
prepared  on  a  larger  scale.  Mr.  J.  D.  Smithe, 
^vu  engineer,  adopted  a  modification  of  this  plan 
at  the  Madhopur  workshopa  On  the  large  pot, 
holding  12  seers,  and  filled  with  chips,  he  placed 
a  smaller  one  inverted,  luting  the  joint  and  upper 
surface  with  stiff  mud,  five  inches  thick;  uiese 
vessels,  thus  prepared,  are  put  on  the  top  of  a 
third,  which  we  may  call  the  receiver,  ana,  as  in 
the  former  method,  the  joint  being  luted,  the  whole 
is  covered  with  fuel,  and  a  fire  lighted.  Four  to 
eight  hours  are  necessary  to  extract  all  the  tar. 
After  the  fire  has  been  extinguished  and  the 
vessels  have  cooled,  the  ashes  should  be  raked 
out,  until  the  under  vessel  or  receiver  is  visible ; 
the  large  pot  should  then  be  carefully  lifted  off 
with  a  thick  doth  in  the  hands.  As  the  layer  of 
inud  is  essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  vessels, 
time  and  fuel  will  be  saved  if  by  careful  manage- 
ment the  coatinff  is  not  broken ;  each  time  it  is 
renewed  a  considerable  expenditure  of  fuel  takes 
place.  Care  is  necessary  in  lifting  the  lai^e  pot 
to  prevent  lute  or  ashes  falling  into  the  receiver 
which  contains  the  tar.  The  charcoal  should  then 
be  taken  out  of  the  large  vessel  and  the  tar  out  of 
the  receiver,  when  they  are  ready  to  be  charged 
again,  as  at  first  Common  bazar  pots  may  be 
used,  and  with  good  management  tney  may  be 
fired  10  or  12  times ;  the  economical  workii^^  of 
the  tar  factorv  very  much  depends  upon  care  and 
attention.  The  pots  may  be  worked  in  a  row  1^ 
foot  apart; — ^by  this  anangement  there  will  be  a 
great  lavinff  of  fuel.  The  average  produce,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Smithe,  is  as  follows : — One  Beer  of  wood 
yields  2^th  chitaks  of  tar  and  4-3d  chitaks  of 
<teroaal,  giving  6-9th  ofaitaks  as  the  produce  of 
each  aeer  of  wood  put  into  the  pot,  or  48*1  per 


cent  To  produce  a  seer  of  tar,  6  teen  4  chitaks 
of  fresh  chips  are  required  for  charging  a  pot, 
and  2  maunds  6  seers  and  9  chitaks  of  chips 
for  fuel  The  estimated  cost  is  about  one  anna 
per  seer,  which,  however,  seems  to  be  too  low. 
The  pots  for  the  tar-making  process  should  be 
charged  with  chips  about  1  or  2  inches  thick  and 
S  to  5  inches  long.  The  tar  produced  by  the 
above  process,  from  the  chips  of  deodar  (Cedrua 
deodara),  Cbil  (Pinus  longifolia),  or  Kail  (Pinus 
excelsa),  is  of  a  superior  description,  equal  to 
Swedish  tar.  It  is  a  mixture  of  resin  and  oil  of 
turpentine,  more  or  less  blackened  bv  the  admix- 
ture of  empyreumatic  products ;  it  tuickens  after 
exposure  to  the  atmoBphere,  and  may  be  used  for 
coating  boats ;  it  is  valuable  as  a  preservative  for 
all  the  woodwork  of  dams,  regulating  bridges  and 
railway  sleepers,  also  for  telegraph  posts  and 
wooden  fencmg. 

Pinus  Merkusii,  Jungh,  Tin-yoo-ben  of  the 
Burmese,  grows  near  the  Toung-gyin  river, 
associated  with  Dipterocarpns ;  splinters  are  used 
for  torches.— i?oa;6. ;  O'Sh.;  RoyU,  III  p.  350; 
Wall,;  Stewart;  CUghorn;  Bellew;  Hooker^  iL 
p.  43 ;  Gamble;  Brandts;  Von  Mueller;  CaL  Cat 
Ex.,  1862 ;  Thomson's  Tr. 

PIPAL.  Sansk.  Urostigma  religiosum,  Mig. 
Gaz  pipal  is  the  Plantago  major,  also  Abies  Smithi- 
ana,  and  Paras  pipal  is  the  Thespesia  popoLnea. 
Urostigma  religiosum,  the  poplar-leaved  fi^g  tree, 
is  the  oelebrat^  tree  of  Buddha  Gaya,  of  which 
a  shoot  has  been  cherished  at  Anaxadhapuia  for 
twenty  centuries.  Such  trees  are  maintained  in 
the  courtyard  of  nearly  every  vihara  or  temple  in 
Ceylon  as  objects  of  veneration. 

PIPAL-PAN.  Tau..  Teu  A  small  ornament 
of  the  shape  of  a  leaf  of  the  Urostigma  religiosa^ 
suspended  in  front  of  the  pubes  of  young  Hindu 
girls.  It  is  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  copper,  and  is 
their  sole  available  concealment.  Young  Hindu 
boys  have  a  little  tube  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper, 
with  a  ball  at  each  end,  strung  on  a  string. 

PIPE-CLAY. 
Khum,  ....  DuKH.  [  Namam,  ....    Tan, 

This  is  of  a  greyish-white  colour,  with  an  earihy 
fracture,  and  a  smooth,  greasy  feel ;  it  adheres  to 
the  tongue,  and  is  very  plastic,  tenacious,  and  in- 
fusible. When  burnt,  it  is  of  a  cream  colour,  and 
istused  for  tobacco-pipes  and  white  pottery.  It 
is  found  in  abundance  in  several  parts  of  India> 
and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  that  it  ia  in 
Europe.  Some  castes  of  Hindus  also  employ  ii 
for  makinff  the  distinguishing  marks  on  tiienr  fore- 
heads, andf  (moistened  with  water)  it  is  often  ap« 
plied  round  the  eye  in  certain  cases  of  ophthalmm^ 
as  well  as  to  parts  of  the  body  that  are  bruised. 

PIPERACE^,  the  pepper  tribe  of  planta,  of 
which  the  species  of  the  genus  piper  are  the  moab 
important  They  are  herbs,  underBhruba,  or 
shrubs  of  the  tropical  regions  in  both  oontinenftsi^ 
and  about  fifty  species  of  the  genus  piper  oocor 
in  the  East  Indies,  viz.  betle,  chaba,  cuneifoliiwiy 
lonchites,  longum,  malamiri,  niflmm,  peepuloidety 
pkntagineum,  reptans,  ribeooides,  sarmentoaom^ 
saxatile,  stenophyllum,  subpeltatum,  syhratiGiiiB, 
trioecum,  and  uliaefolium. 

PIPER  BETLE.    Lvm.    Betel,  betel  vine. 

Ohavioa  betel. 


Tambul,  . 
Ku-triang. 
Tn-pih-pon, 
Pan,     ,    , 


AJIAB. 

Chin. 
Hind. 


Barg-i-tambul, 

Tainoala,  .  . 
Vettilei,  .  . 
Tsmalapakn, . 


SAxas, 
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PIPIER  CUBEBA. 


PIPEB  NIQBUM. 


tlie  Icares  of  this  vine  and  of  P.  Biriboa  are 
nSbtamrt^Y  used  by  the  natiTea  of  the  East  and 
Weil  Indies  to  chew  along  with  the  nut  of  the 
Areea  catechu  and  qmcklime,  as  a  restorative  of 
the  poweiv  of  the  stomadi  and  promoter  of  diges- 
tion. It  is  capable,  howeYer,  of  producing,  like 
«Mie  other  species  of  piper,  intoxicating  effects, 
ad  should  be  naed  in  moderation.  Piper  beUe  is 
hndy  culdTated  throu^ont  the  Peninsula  of 
loma  and  in  Ceylon.  In  Fegu  it  grows  wild  in  the 
Pega  forests,  on  the  Gadoojway  Choung. — Hoffg ; 
Ewf.  Cyr.;  Jlf*a.  ;  Voigt. 

PIPER  CUBEB'A,  Cnbebe ;  tailed  pepper. 
Oabeba  offlcfaialis,  Miguel. 


DuBkimirshi, 

fiNbab-eliiniy 

Lidftbttrekor, 


.  Abab. 
DOKEL 

.Hind. 

Malay. 


KomooB  koM,  .  Malay. 
SngaiMla  maiiehi,  Savsk. 
ValmeUagha,  .  .  Tam. 
Salava  miriala,       .    Tel. 


A  plant  of  the  Archipelago ;  its  fruit  is  largely 
iKd  in  medicine. — Hogg, 
PIPER  LONGUM.    Linn,  Long  pepper. 
ChaTioa  Boxbuighii,  Mig» 

Dwfilfily.    .    .    .  Abab. 
PjimmL     ....  Bemo. 


P^khy-en,  .  .  BUBM. 
PSpcrit  .....  QB. 
FSpd,  PSmila  moola,  Hnnx 
Gttpipal, 


hig,  isa  task  in  Fiji  by  lads  who  have  sound  teeth ; 
in  other  Polynesian  islands  it  is  done  by  young 
women.  On  public  occasions,  or  at  carnival 
meetings,  when  the  chewed  root  is  placed  in  the 
.bowl  and  water  is  poured  on,  tiie  whole  assembly 
begin  to  chant  appropriate  songs,  and  this  is  kept 
up  until  the  dregs  of  the  root  have  been  strained. 
The  beverage  hss'the  look  of  coffee  with  plenty  of 
milk  in  it,  and  an  aromatic,  slightly  pungent  taste, 
whidi,  when  once  acquired,  must,  like  all  acquired 
tastes,  be  enticing. —-Z>r.  Seeman^  Viti;  O^Sh. 

PIPER  NIGRUM.    Linn,    Black  pepper  vine. 
Filfil  aswad, ...  Abab.  I  Filftl  gird Pbbb. 


Chabai  jawa, .    .  Malay. 
Pipal,  Maghz-pipal,  Pbbs. 
PilpU,  PHil-idanu!,      „ 
Dar-filfil,      ...       „ 
Pippaln,  Krishna,  Sansk. 
Pipili, .    .    .    Tam.,  Tbl. 

A  nadve  of  the  south-east  of  Asia,  growing 
vild  in  India,  along  water-courses,  towiurds  the 
Ciresr  mountains,  but  is  much  cultivated.  The 
femsle  spike  having  attached  to  it  the  dried  half- 
tipe  bellies  (resembling  the  catkin  of  the  birch), 
is  osed  in  medicine.  It  has  neariy  the  same 
fiiftiM^  oompoBition  and  properties  as  bkck 
pepper,  though  feebler.  It  is  said  to  contain 
piperin.  The  root  (Granthicka,  Sansk.),  sliced 
and  dried,  ocMistitntes  the  Pipula  moola  of  the 
Bstive  druggists,  a  substance  much  used  as  a 
stonulant  reme^  and  spice  by  the  Hindus,  but  it 
ii  still  weaker  than  the  fruit.  Long  pepper  is  a 
creeper  of  easy  culture,  and  should  be  tramed  on 
poles,  or  hare  strong  sticks  to  grow  upon.  It  is 
eonawn  in  aU  parts  of  India,  is  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  NorUiem  Giiean ;  its  use  is  rather 
fimited,  but  as,  in  the  commercial  returns,  it  is 
shnK^  inehided  with  black  pepper,  the  quantity 
cannot  be  ascertained.  Long  pepper  is  readily 
propagstied  l^  cuttings.  The  stems  are  annual, 
attd  the  roots  live  for  several  years,  and,  when 
ealthrslad,  usually  yield  three  or  four  crops,  after 
wUch  tliey  seem  to  become  exhausted,  and  re- 
qsiieto  be  renewed  by  fresh  planting.  Its  berries 
«e  fedged  in  a  pnlpy  matter  like  those  of  P. 
■igfiwn  lliey  ara  fir^  gieen,  becomingred  when 
ripe.  Being  hotter  when  unripe,  they  are  then 
ythcred  and  dried  in  the  sun,  when  they  change 
ts  a  daik-grey  colour.  The  spikes  are  imported 
cotse.  Tlie  taste  of  the  berries  is  pungent, 
thoi^  rather  faint— O'M. ;  Jaffrey ;  M,  E.  J.  R. 

PflnSR  METHT8TIGUM,  Ava  pep])er,  a  native 
sf  Ibe  Society,  Friendly,  and  Sandwich  Islands. 
h  is  used  in  a  tincture  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
ttd  ia  infusion  ss  an  intoxicatiuff  beverage,  which 
ii  also  deemed  antisyphilitia  To  cure  venereal, 
the  prticnt  drinks  an  infusion  until  he  becomes 
drunkTafter  which  copious  penpiration  ensues. 
The  nataonal  beverage  m  the  Kava  of  Polynesia  is 
piepaied  from  the  root  vod  extreme  base  of  the 
SftsB ;  tiiey  ara  preferred  fresh,  but  are  neariy  as 
good  when  dry.  Bedudng  the  roots  to  minute 
aeooiding  to  P<^7iiS8iaii  iwigei  by  chew- 


Marioba,  Qol>mirob,  Beno. 
Nga-jrok-koung, .  Bdbm. 
Hperi, .    .  Gb.  of  Hippoo. 

HIND. 


»» 
Malay. 

Malbal. 


>* 


FilfiM-Siah,  PUpU, . 
Kolokung.  Marohu,  Sansk. 
MareechangyYellajaDg,  „ 
Gammiris,  .  .  Singh. 
Babaree,  .  .  .  Syrian. 
Molagovalli,  .  .  .  Tah. 
Miriua,  Moluva  kodi,  Tbl. 


Kala-mirch, 
Gol-miroh, 
Ohoca  mireh, 
Lada,     .     .     , 
Molago-kodi, 

A  climbing  plant,  native  of  Malacca,  Java,  and 
Sumatra;  found  wild  among  the  hills  of  the 
Rajamundry  district,  but  cultivated  aJl  along 
the  Malabar  coast,  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  and  all  countries  to  the  east 
of  the  Oulf  of  Siam.  The  best  pepper  comes  from 
Malabar,  the  least  esteemed  from  Java  and  Snmatra. 
The  pepper  vine  is  very  common  in  the  hilly 
districts  of  Travancore,  especially  in  Cottayam, 
Meenachel,  and  CheDganacherry  districts,  where 
at  an  average  calculation  about  5000  candies  are 
produced  annoally.  Jts  cultivation  is  very  simple, 
and  is  effected  by  cuttings  or  suckers  put  down 
before  the  commencement  of  the  rains  in  June. 
The  soil  should  be  rich,  but  if  too  much  moisture 
be  allowed  to  accnmulate  near  the  roots,  the  young 

Elants  are  apt  to  rot.  In  three  years  the  vine 
egins  to  bear.  They  are  planted  chiefly  in  hilly 
districts,  but  thrive  well  enough  in  the  low 
country  in  the  moist  climate  of  Malabar.  There 
they  are  usually  planted  at  Ihe  base  of  trees  which 
have  rough  or  pnckly  bark,  such  as  the  jack,  the 
erythrina,  cashew  nut,  areca,  and  mango.  They  will 
climb  about  20  or  30  feet,  but  are  purposely  kept 
lower  than  that,  at  12  to  15  feet.    During  their 

Sowth  it  is  teqaisite  to  remove  all  sacken,  and 
e  vine  should  be  pruned,  thinned,  and  kept 
clear  of  weeds.  The  oerries  are  gathered  before 
they  are  perfectly  ripe,  and  quickly  dried  on  mats 
in  the  sun,  by  which  they  turn  black.  When 
plucked  too  young,  they  speedily  fall  into  a  state 
of  powder.  Such  are  separated  from  the  others 
by  sieves  and  winnowing.  In  this  condition  it  is 
termed  bhick  pepper.  White  pepper  is  the  same 
fruit  freed  from  the  outer  rind ;  for  this  piupose 
the  ripe  berries  are  allowed  to  macerate  in  water, 
and  the  husk  is  removed.  These  are  smaller, 
smooth,  of  a  greyish- white  colour,  varying  to 
yellow,  with  a  less  powerful  odour  and  taste 
than  the  black.  The  root  is  a  tonic  and  cordiaL 
Both  Piper  nigrum  and  Piper  longum  grow  wild 
in  considerable  quantities  in  the  hilly  tracts  of 
Goodem,  and  probably  along  the  whole  of  the 
extensive  range  of  the  Eastern  Ghats.  The  latter 
finds  its  way  in  small  quantities  down  to  the  banre 
on  the  coast,  but  the  black  pepper  is  entirely 
neglected,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  gathered 
even  for  local  use.  Black  pepper  and  long  pepper 
appear  to  have  been  used  as  lebrifuges  in  tne  east 
from  the  eariiest  periods.  The  powder  and  Um 
root  of  long  pepper  hare  been  muoh  anployed  in 
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PIPER  RIBESIOIDES. 


PIRACY. 


Hindu  medicind.  The  root  is  said  to  be  bitter  and 
dry ;  it  is  a  stimalant  tonic,  is  employed  for  coughs 
and  indigestion,  also  fever.  Tne  black  pepper 
from  the  forests  of  Malabar  and  Travanoore  for 
centuries  has  been  an  article  of  exportation  to. 
European  countries. — Roxb.;  Ainslie;  Eng.  Cyc; 
M.  C.  C.  Ind,  Ann,  Med,  Science ;  Powell. 

PIPER  RIBESIOIDES.  Wcdl  Tau  kwou, 
BuRM.  Piper  sylyaticum,  Roxb.^  a  native  of  the 
mountains  on  the  north-west  border  of  Bengal, 
where  the  natives  call  it  pahari  pipal,  or  mountain 
long  pepper,  and  use  it,  both  green  and  ripe,  in 
their  dishes.  In  the  botanic  garden  it  blossoms, 
and  the  berries  ripen  during  the  rains. — Roxb, 

PIPER  TRIOEOUM.  Roxb.  Mirial  ti^a,  Tel. 
Circar  mountains,  in  shady  places ;  with  nch  soil, 
fruit  succulent,  small,    round,  red,  excessively 

£ungent ;  an  important  article  of  commerce  from 
fadras.— i?ox6. ;  O'Sh.  p.  676. 

PIPSA,  a  troublesome  dipterous  insect  which 
swarms  on  the  banks  of  the  streams  in  Sikkim ; 
it  is  very  small,  floating  like  a  speck  before  the 
eye.  The  bite  of  the  pipsa  leaves  a  small  spot 
of  extravasated  blood  under  the  cuticle,  very 
irritating  if  not  opened.  It  resembles  a  flea,  and 
IS  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Rnngeet  river,  in 
Sikkim.    See  Mura. 

PIPTANTHUS  NEPALENSIS,  a  nlant  on  the 
Tendong,  in  Sikkim,  with  golden  olossoms. — 
Hooker^s  Journ.  ii.  p.  6. 

PIPTURUS  PROPINQUUS.  WeddelL  A 
bush  of  the  Eastern  Islands,  South  Sea  Islands, 
and  East  Australia,  with  a  fibre  similar  to  that  of 
the  China  grass,  Boehmeria  nivea.  P.  velutinus, 
Weddelly  is  doselv  aUied. — Von  Mueller. 

PIR.  Hind.  A  Muhammadan  saint,  a  religious 
instructor.  Pir  zadah,  son  or  descendant  of  a 
pir.  Amongst  the  Kurds  of  Penda,  pir  is  a 
title,  though  it  means  literally  an  old  man  or  old 
woman.  It  is  often  united  with  Murshid,  a  guide 
to  the  right  path,  i.e.  salvation.  Pir-o-Murs^td  is 
applied  reverentially  to  the  religious  teachers  of 
the  Muhammadans  of  India  and  Persia,  but  is 
also  used  in  addressing  people  of  high  rank. 

Piran-i-Pir,  the  saint  of  saints,  i.e.  Dastagir, 
the  Pir*i-Dastagir  Sahib,  a  Muhammadan  widee 
or  saint  whose  tomb  is  at  Baghdad.  He  is 
considered  the  chief  of  their  saints.  A  Muham- 
madan festival  is  held  on  the  11th  of  Rabi-us- 
Sani,  in  honour  of  Syud  Abdul-Kadar  Ghilimi, 
or  Pir  Piran,  a  Sufi  teacher,  native  of  Ghikn, 
who  taught  and  died  in  Baghdad.  Sadi  studied 
under  him.*-^erl;. 

Pur  Jalal — ?  oblations  are  offered  at  his  shrine. 

Pir  Mangho,  a  place  of  Muhammadan  pilgrim- 
age, 10  mUes  west  of  Kurachee,  famous  for  its 
hot  springs  and  crocodile  tank,  from  which  it  is 
erroneouidy  snpi>osed  to  derive  its  name,  the 
crocodile  here  being  the  long-snouted  garial,  not 
the  short-nosed  muggur.  About  a  hundred  of 
these  are  kept  in  a  marsh  dose  by,  called  muggur- 
taldo. — Dr.  Buisfs  Catalogue^ 

PIRACY  is  described  in  the  earliest  Malay 
romances,  and  is  spoken  of  in  glorifying  the 
brave  deeds  of  their  ancestors.  Pirair^  has 
always  been  frequent  along  the  coasts  of  China. 
Pirates  continue  to  infest  the  Suln  Sea  and  the 
southern  ports  of  the  Phitippines.  They  come  in 
the  middle  of  the  western  monsoon,  and  return 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eastern  monsoon.  They 
to  oome  mostly  from  Lanun  Bay,  on  the 
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south  coast  of  Mindanaa  Dampier,  in  1686,  calk 
them  the  Hillanunes,  living  in  the  heart  of  the 
country  of  Mmdanao.  They  are  bold,  but  rarely 
attack  European  ships,  generally  the  trading 
schooners  manned  by  Malays.  Their  prahus  are 
open  boats,  about  60  feet  long,  12  wide,  and  4 
deep.  They  have  a  swivel  throwing  a  1  lb.  ball, 
but  their  plan  of  attack  is  to  throw  themselves 
in  overpowering  numbers  on  board  of  their  prey. 
Magindano  pirates,  every  year,  with  their  long 
prahus,  well  manned,  visit  some  part  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, robbing,  destroying,  killing,  or  making 
captive  all  they  meet  with.  The  Dutch  and  the 
British  have  done  very  much  towards  suppressing 
piracy,  but  the  Spaniards  nothing.  In  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  on  the  western  coast  of  India,  until  the 
beginning  of  the  19  th  century,  piracy  had  pre- 
vailed, and  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  an 
extensive  system  of  piracy  prevailed  on  the  Arakan 
coasts  and  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  in  which 
some  Portuguese  leaders  joined. 

Piracy  from  pre-historic  times  has  been  a  pro- 
fession with  several  maritime  tribes  of  the  East 
Indies,  who  have  preyed  on  commerce  on  all 
the  coasts  from  Africa  to  the  remotest  islands  of 
the  Archipelago.  Hie  present  seat  of  piracy  in 
the  Indian  Arch^>elago  includes  Mindanao,  Sulu, 
and  the  crowd  of  otiier  islands  extending  from 
Mindanao  to  the  north-east  coast  of  Borneo,  and 
separating  the  Mindoro  from  tiie  Sulu  Seiu 
Formosa  to  the  Sulu  Archipelago  and  Mindanao 
is  all  included,  and  embracing  the  Philippine  and 
Basayan  groups.  In  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century,  pirates  made  their  haunts  chiefly  about 
Lingen,  the  island  of  Billiton,  and  the  west  coast 
of  Borneo. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
pirate  races  were  harassing  the  seaport  towns  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Uie  Portuguese.  The 
Sidi  chiefs  of  Janjira  and  Sachin  and  the  Mahrattas 
engaged  in  it  on  the  western  coast,  and  even  at 
the  present  dav  some  of  the  races  on  the  littoral 
of  Cutch  ana  Cambay  are  scarcely  restiained 
from  following  this  as  a  profession.  Up  to  the 
close  of  the  18th  century,  the  islands  of  Kenery 
and  Colaba,  near  Bombay,  were  tiie  resort  ol 
these  predatory  bands. 

The  British  continue  to  guard  against  piracy  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  up  to  the  present  day,  and 
armed  ships  of  the  Indian  and  British  navies,  all 
through  the  close  of  the  18th  and  in  all  the  19tli 
century,  have  been  employed  there  in  protecting 
commerce.  Ibn  Haukal,  in  his  version  of  the 
Koran,  informs  us  that  before  the  deliveraaoe  (rf 
the  children  of  Israel  from  Egyptian  bondage,  liie 
subjects  of  a  pirate  monarch  in  these  parts  seised 
on  every  valuable  ship  which  passed.  The  pos- 
session of  a  few  ports  within  and  near  the  entranoe 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  it  is  not  more  than 
80  miles  across,  enabled  them  to  perceive  and 
sally  out  on  all  passing  vessels.  In  recent  times, 
the  Muscat  Arabs,  during  the  period  of  thdr 
ascendency,  from  1694  to  1736,  were  highly 
predatory ;  but  it  was  not  until  1787  that  the 
Bombay  records  made  mention  of  the  systeoistic 
continuance  of  piracy. 

The  race  whose  power  and  influence  were  long 
felt  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  is  still  inti* 
mately  connected  with  their  political  oonditiQik, 
occupy  a  part  of  the  coast  within  the  Pex»an 
Gulf,  comprehended  between  the  mountain  rmi^se 
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and  the  sea-ahore,  and  extending  in  that  direction 
from  Kasab  to  the  island  of  Bahrein,  a  distance 
of  S50  miles.  On  the  map,  this  portion  bears 
the  deaignatton  of  the  Pirate  Coast.  To  the 
Portngaese  daring  their  brief  career  in  India, 
they  proved  quite  as  troublesome  as  they  did 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  to  the 
British ;  with  Uiese  robbers  the  Imams  of  ^(uscat 
haTe  been  repeatedly  at  war.  In  1809,  an  ex- 
pedition was  sent  against  them  under  Captain 
nain Wright,  in  His  Majesty *s  ship  Chiffonne,  Their 
principal  stronghold,  Ras-ul-Kheima,  was  stormed 
and  taken,  and  50  of  their  largest  vessels  burnt 
or  destroyed.  Leit,  on  the  island  of  Kishm,  and 
•ereral  other  ports,  were  reduced;  but  though 
thi«  had  the  effect  of  checking  them  for  a  time, 
tbey  soon  rebuilt  these  ports,  and  gradually 
returned  to  their  old  practices.  The  iimabitants 
of  the  Pirate  Coast  consider  themselves  to  be  far 
nperior  to  either  the  Bedouin  or  town  Arab. 
The  latter,  especially  those  from  Oman,  they  hold 
in  such  contempt,  that  a  Muscatti  and  an  arrant 
coward  are  by  them  held  to  be  nearly  synonymous 
They  are  taller,  fairer,  al^d  in  general  more 
moBcalar  than  either  of  the  above  classes,  until 
they  attain. the  age  af  30  or  40  years,  when  they 
acquire  a  similar  patriarchal  appearance. 

After  1809,  tnere  were  some  overt  acts  gf 
attempted  piracy,  but  these  were  easily  prevented 
hy  the  Indian  navy,  and  on  one  serious  attempt, 
in  1833-^34,  Ras-ul-Kfieima  and  Shayaj  vessels 
of  laige  aze,  with  some  2000  fighting  men  on 
boaid,  were  prevented  from  coming  out  on  a 
piratical  enterprise.  They  were  met  by  one  ship 
of  war  (Elphin$(one)y  and  driven  back  to  then: 
ports  vitii  great  slaughter,  and  they  surrendered 
a  few  days  afterwarda 

The  Pirate  Coast  of  Arabia  extends  from  Bas-ul- 
Khdma  to  Abathabee. 

lingah    is   the  chief   town  of   the  piratical 
Joasmees,  on  the  Persian  side.     It  is  close  to 
the  sea 
Kiahm. 

Ramsee  town  Is  in  lat  25°  33'  N.,  and  is  near 
fias-nl-Kheima,  in  lat.  25''  48'  N.,  and  lat.  56" 
4'  E.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  pirate  ports,  and 
their  chief  town,  containing  a  thousand  houses. 
It  is  situated  on  a  point  of  land  projecting  into 
the  sea  ;  within  the  point  is  a  deep  narrow  bay. 
Eleven  miles  from  Ras-ul-Kheima  is  Hamra,alow 
saody  islet,  and  near  it,  on  the  mainland,  the 
TiUagea  of  Amnlgavine,  Ejman,  and  Fasht  To 
the  wes^  of  the  town  of  Shargah  is  a  small  lagoon 
in  which  the  dows  are  anchored.  South-west  of 
Shaigah  is  the  small  town  of  Boo  Haile. 

The  Beniya  tribe  inhabit  the  most  northerly 
district  of  Oman,  called  Sir  (Seer^.  The  tribe  has 
three  branches, — Beniya,  Manasu*,  and  Owaimir. 
Those  inland  possess  a  fine  breed  of  camels,  and 
aie  pomades,  migrating  yearly ;  the  coast  dwellers 
fish  in  small  boats,  and  dive  for  pearls.  Their 
pearl  fishery  is  accounted  to  produce  10,000 
tonsils  yearly.  They  seize  the  small  boats  that 
approftch  their  coasts.  They  can  furnish  20,000 
eioeUent  musketeers. 

The  Badoo  of  the  town  of  Huailah,  of  Kbor- 
Haanoy  and  Zobara  are  agricultural  and  pearl 
fisbers.  Within  the  space  of  twelve  hours,  5000 
Badoo  ooold  be  marched  down  to  the  coast. 

pjeyr  is  the  chief  seaport  of  the  Wahabees. 
From  Ojeyr  to  Katieef  ia  two  days'  journey,  and 


the  district  is  occupied  by  Uttoobee  Arabs,  but 
the  Badoo  occupy  from  Kateef  to  Grane. 

The  islands  of  Inderabia'  and  Basheeab  are 
occupied  by  traders,  shepherds,  and  farmers. — 
Bikmorey  p.  318;  Wallace^  ii.  p.  29;  Persian 
Gulf  Selections ;  WellsteiTs  Travels,  L  p.  243. 

PIR  BAB  A,  a  Muhammadan  saint,  whose  shrine 
is  at  Buner,  10  miles  E.  of  Elai.  About  400  or  500 
fakirs,  etc.,  are  in  attendance. — MacGregor,  ii.  5. 

PIRI.  Tam.  a  Ceylon  tree,  which  grows  to 
about  20  feet  in  height  and  2  feet  in  diameter. 
Its  wood  is  very  close  in  its  grain,  and  is  used  by 
the  natives  for  the  frames  of  vessels,  and  in  house 
work  It  produces  a  fruit  which  is  of  no  use. — 
Edye  of  Ceylon, 

PIR  PANJAL,  a  range  of  mountains  which 
extends  for  about  40  miles  between  the  Baramula 
pass  and  Pir  Panjal,  or  Nandan  Sar  pass,  and 
rising  to  16,500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  most 
picturesque  road  into  Kashmir  traverses  the 
rir  Panjal  pass,  and  is  known  as  the  Gujavat  and 
Pir  Panjal  route.  The  top  of  the  pass  is  a  fine 
grassy  plateau,  about  half  a  mile  wide,  with  an 
elevation  of  about  11,500  feet,  gradually  sloping 
down  to  the  Aliabad  sarai. 

Pir  Panjal  pass  is  called  also  the  Sona  Gulli ;  it 
is  open  for  foot-travellers  from  the  20th  April, 
and  for  horses  about  20th  May,  and  is  shut  for 
3^  months  in  the  year.  Hodgson,  Herbert,  and 
the  Gerards  state  11,500  feet  as  the  height  up  to 
which  forest  trees  grow  in  alpine  India,  cast  of 
the  Satlej.  The  Pir  Panjal  range  of  hills  is 
visible  from  the  ShaHmar  gardens  in  Kashmir. 
Muhanmiadans  say  the  range  derives  its  name 
from  Panj,  five,  and  Pir,  saints,  five  pious  brothers 
having  settled  on  it,  and  performed  several 
wondrous  feats  around ;  but  tne  name  seems  to 
be  Pansal,  which  in  the  Kashmhian  language 
signifies  a  pass,  and  Pir,  a  devotee.  Europeans 
and  Persians  call  the  whole  mountain  Pir  Panjal, 
but  the  natives  restrict  the  name  to  the  pass. 
hi  lat  26**  33'  N.,  about  24  miles  from    The  mass  of  this  range,  according  to  Vigne,  is 

b&Aaltic 

PIR  POINTEE,  Father  Pointee,  or  SL  Pointee, 
a  Musalman  saint.  His  tomb,  resembMng  that 
at  Sicrigully,  though  less  picturesquely  situated, 
stands  on  a  little  cliff  above  the  river,  with  some 
fine  bamboos  hanging  over  it'-^Heber's  Journal^ 
L  p.  199. 

PIRZADAH.  Pers.,  Hind.  Son  of  a  Pir, 
from  Pir,  a  saint,  and  Zadah,  the  offspring.  It 
means  a  religious  devotee  of  the  Muhammadans, 
but  not  an  ascetic,  and  is  considered  a  reverential 
appellation.  In  India,  the  five  famed  of  these 
Muhammadan  holy  men  are  Ghazi  Miyan,  whose 
tomb  is  at  Baraitch;  Pir  Hathili,  sister's  son 
of  Ghazi  Miyan ;  Pir  Jah%  of  Lucknow ;  Pir 
Muhammad,  of  Jounpur ;  and  another.  They  are 
known  as  the  Panch-Piri. — Pottinger^s  Travels^ 
p.  139 ;  Oudh^  p.  125. 

PISACHA,  a  daughter  of  Daksha,  and  wife  of 
Kasyapa.  Pisacha,  m  Hindu  life,  is  a  marriage 
obtained  by  a  forcible  abduction,  the  most  objec- 
tionable of  all  the  Hindu  forms  of  marriage. 

PISACHA.  Sansk.  An  evilspirit,a  devil,  a  ghost, 
one  haunting  burning  or  burying  places.  The 
most  malignant  order  of  malevolent  beings,  lower 
than  the  Rakshasa.  The  Pisacha  is  mentioned 
several  times  by  Menu  (L  37,  43,  v.  50,  xiL  44). 
He  is  classed  with  Rakshasa  and  Yaksha,  who  are 
described  as  eating  fiesh  meat  and  unclean  food. 
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PISH. 


PISTAOIA. 


Pisacha  is  the  Sanskrit  word  for  Peygal.  Pisachi, 
iem9le.— Williams''  Story  of  Nala,  p.  177.  See 
Pei;  Peisacha. 

PISH,  Chamserops Ritchieana?  In  Baluchiatan, 
I.as,  and  Makran,  the  Gudhaf  or  Gudhap  or 
Gudhab  of  the  Arabs  grows  luxuriantlj  among 
the  hills.  It  18  seemioglj  a  palm.  It  has  fan- 
shaped  leaYcs,  which  are  used  for  the  Makrani 
houses,  and  for  making  mats,  bags,  shoes,  ropes, 
pipes,  cups,  etc.  Its  pith  is  made  into  tinder ; 
between  the  top  l.eayes  is  a  palatable  stalk ;  its 
small  add  berries  also  are  edible,  and  make  rosary 
beads. 

PISHING  or  Pisheen,  a  yalley  to  the  west  of 
Baluchistan,  separated  from  the  vaUey  of  Kanhee 
by  a  range  of  mountains.  It  is  to  the  west  of 
Seistan. — Ritchie^  ii.  p.  13.     See  Kalat. 

PISHON  of  Genesis,  supposed  to  be  the  river 
Indus. 

PI80NIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  marvel  of 
Peru  tribe,  of  the  order  Nyctaginacese.  Pisonia 
inermis,  Eongi  -  putri,  Dukh.,  is  without  thorns. 
— LindL 

PISONIA  MORTNDIFOLIA.  Lutchi-kottay- 
ellay,  Tam.  The  leaves  of  this  pretty  lettuce 
tree  make  tolerable  greens  cooked  with  cocoanut, 
chillies,  etc ;  leaves  of  a  light-green  colour, 
turning  neariy  white  during  the  hot  months. — 
Jaffrey. 


PISONIA  VILLOSA. 
Pisonia  aeuleata,  Moxb. 

Bagh-achora,  .     .    Bkng. 
Karu  Indu,  .    .     .    Tam. 


Pair, 
Tragularia  horrida,  Kon. 
Konki :  Kanki  putra,  Tel. 
Embudi  chettu,  .       Tel. 


Piitasie,  . 

•     •     . 

Dak. 

PiBtasjes, 

•     •     . 

Dot. 

Piflta  ohenoot,  .    . 

1 1 

Piataohea, 

•     •     • 

.  Fa. 

Pistaschen, 

PiBtaide 

,  Ger. 

Pista,  .    \ 

•        • 

Hind. 

A  plant  of  Bengal  and  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
seen  growing  everywhere.  Prickly  pisonia  makes 
inipeDetrable  hedges.  Konki,  in  Telugu,  means 
a  hook,  and  has  reference  to  the  thorns,  wliich  are 
aculeate  backwards,  and  very  prehensile. — Roxb. 

PISTACHIO  NUTS,  or  Pistochia  nuts. 

Piatacchi,  Fattncbi,  It. 
Pittacise,  ....  Lat. 
Fistica,  Pistacha,  .  Pobt. 
Fistashka,  .  .  .  Kus. 
Alfoci^os,  Pistacho,  Sp. 
Pistacie,  ....       Sw. 

A  small  oily  seed,  the  produce  of  Pistacia 
vera.  They  are  oblong  and  pointed,  about  the  size 
of  a  filbert,  enclosing  a  kernel  of  a  pale  greenish 
colour,  covered  with  a  yellowish  or  reddish  skin. 
They  have  a  pleasant,  sweetish,  unctuotis  taste, 
and  are  chiefly  served  up  at  the  dessert.  Pistachio 
nuts  are  imported  into  Bombay  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  also  mto  N.TV.  India,  through  the  Bolan 
pass.  They  are  eaten  with  relish  by  natives. — 
Faulkner. 

PISTACIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Anacardiaceae.  Seeds  solitary,  each 
without  albumen.     The  species  are — 

P.  Atlantica,  De^.,  — ? 

P.  Cabulioa,  StockSf  Sind. 

P.  integerrima,  ff,  /.  et  T.,  N.W.  Himalaya. 

P.  lentiflcua,  L.,  S.  Europe,  N.  Africa. 

P.  terebinthuB,  £.,  Voigt,  S.  Europoj  N.  Africa. 

Pistacia  Atlantica,  De*f.,  Tagho,  Pushtu, 
yields  the  Rumi  mastiki  or  Kundar  rnmi  of  the 
bazars  of  the  Panjab ;  used  in  asthma,  also  mixed 
in  ointments. 

Pistacia  Cabulica,  Stocks,  Khinjak,  Pushtu. 
A  tree  of  Sind,  yields  a  resin  similar  to  mastic. 

Pistacia  integerrima,  H.  et  T.,  Zebra-wood  tree. 
.    Ithtm  integerrima,  Wnfl. 


.    BxAS.  I  Kakkeraa,  Toongoo,  Rat. 
Chsnab.  I  Kakra-Singhi, .     .        „ 

Ejikaangche.    .      Sutlej. 

SarawaD,      T&AKS-IifDUs. 

Shne,  Maana, 


«» 


Kakrein,     • 

Kakra,    .     . 

Kakrei,  Tanhari,         ,, 

Khakkar,    .     .    Jhelum. 

Kangar, .     .     •  „ 

Drek,  Qoorgoo,  Kaohan. 

This  ornamental  tree  grows  in  many  places  in 
the  Panjab  Himalaya  at  from  1500  to  5500  feet, 
also  in  Simla,  Garhwal  Hills,  Hazara,  and  Afghan- 
istan. Its  zebra- coloured  wood  is  in  great  demand 
amongst  Europeans  for  chairs  and  cabinets;  it 
is  also  made  into  oil  mills.  The  leaves  and  young 
shoots  are  browsed.  The  fruit,  sumak,  is  given 
in  indigestion.  The  kakra-singhi,  a  large,  hollow, 
horn-like  curved  gall,  with  a  tawny-brown  rough 
exterior,  is  considered  hot,  dry,  and  astringent, 
and  is  used  by  natives  in  coughs  and  asthma, 
fever,  piles,  and  dysentery.  It  is  also  said  to 
allay  vomiting,  thirst,  and  difficulty  of  breathin^r. 
— Ckghom ;  Stewart ;  Powell,  i.  p.  388. 

Pistacia  lentiscus,  Linn.,  Mastic  tree. 


Mastaka,  .  .  , 
Uluk-bagh-danu, 
Kinnah, 


Arab. 


Rumi  mattiki, 
Kundar  rumi, 
Kinnah,  Kinnoli, 


Hind. 


»f 


A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  North  Africa, 
and  Asia  Minor,  introduced  into  the  Calcutta 
Garden  in  1806.  The  bud,  bark,  leaves,  and  fruit 
have  all  been  used  in  medicine,  but  have  been 
laid  aside  in  modem  times.  The  leaves  are 
evergreen  ;  fruits  very  small,  pea-shaped,  reddish 
when  ripe.     The  resin  is  called — 


Ulmastiga, . 
Kinnoli, 


.    Sp. 
Turk. 


Rumi  maitaka,  .  Arab. 
Gum  mastic,  .  .  Emo. 
Kimdar  rumi,      .     PxRS. 

Mastic  is  obtained  from  the  trunk  by  indsions 
made  in  the  month  of  August.  It  occurs  in  oval 
tears  of  variable  size,  smooth,  diaphanous,  brittle, 
breaking  with  plane,  brilliant,  glassy,  and  pale 
yellow  surface,  and  owing  to  its  brittleness  being 
usually  covered  with  its  own  dust.  Its  odour  is 
agreeable;  flavour  weakly  balsamic;  it  softens 
in  the  mouth,  and  becomes  ductile  like  white  iraz. 
It  melts  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  then  exhales  a 
sweet  odour.  Mastic  is  quite  insoluble  in  water ; 
it  yields  to  alcohol  80  per  100  of  soluble  matter, 
leaving  a  substance  resembling  caoutchouc,  which 
is  slowly  dissolved  by  ether.  This  resin  gives 
its  name  to  the  process  of  mastication,  being 
largely  chewed  in  the  east  It  is  much  used  by 
dentists  for  filling  up  carious  teeth ;  it  is  burned 
as  incense;  and  in  some  parts  of  Greece  it  is 
added  to  bread  in  small  quantities  to  give  it  an 
agreeable  flavour.  Mastic  is  extensively  employed 
as  a  transparent  varnish,  dissolved  in  turpentine 
or  alcohol,  with  other  resinous  bodies.  A  species 
of  mastic,  called  tum,  is  obtained  in  Africa  from 
the  Pistacia  Atlantica.  The  true  resin  ia  sold  in 
all  the  bazars  for  about  three  rupees  the  seer.  It 
is  used  by  hakims  in  diarrhosa  and  diseasea  of  the 
stomach  or  liver.  It  comes  from  Kabul,  but  the 
best  is  said  to  come  from  Turkey  and  the  Levant) 
hence  called  RuroL — Roxh. ;  O'Sh.  p.  278 ;  PoveU. 

Pistacia  terebinthiis,  Terebinthus  vulgaris. 


Katinge  rumi, 
Butum,  t         . 


Arab. 


>» 


ZuDgbari, 
Sukhar, 


»t 


A  native  of  Barbary,  Greece,  and  the  aoath  of 
France.  A  resinous  juice  of  much  value  is  afforded 
by  this  tree.  It  is  seldom  seen  in  dumps  or 
groves.  It  is  said  to  produce  cypress  or  cfaian 
turpentine,  and  to  supply  a  kind  of  follicular 
gall.  Its  small,  brown,  dried  fruits,  called  Hab* 
ul-Khizra,  are  said  to  come  from  Bokhara,  and  to 
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PI8TIAGIL£. 


PlTAR. 


be  QKd  M  an  Mtringent  in  speoial  diaeaiefl,  und 
for  palpitation  of  the  heart — Powell. 

Pitaeia  rera,  Linn.,  Pistachio  tree.  Fiatak, 
Pkta,  Hmo.  A  large  boah  or  amaU  tree,  from  15 
to  20  feet  high,  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Persia,  N. 
TvkMkn,  Mid  Asia,  Bokhara,  Kabul,  Koh-i- 
Kuh,  and  8.  of  Europe.  It  jielda  the  piata  or 
pirtiehio  nut,  of  which  abont  140  tons  are  aonuallj 
Tia  Peahawur  and  the  Bolan  pass.  The 
found  on  it,  pista-ka-phul,  gul-i-piata,  and 
binj.  or  bozaghanj,  are  imported  into  Bombay 
from  the  Pernan  Gulf,  and  used  aa  an  astringent 
medicine,  also  as  a  dye  for  silk.  By  the  Hindu 
pkyaeiaiis  the  fruit  is  considered  a  warm  and 
iBoiit  remedy ;  the  kernel  contains  much  oil,  and 
icto  ei  a  demulcent  and  restorative.  It  is  prin- 
eipilly  used  in  special  diseases.  The  bark  is 
empk^ed  aa  a  tonic  in  indigestion.  The  galls 
tet  ai  astringents,  and  are  used  in  diarrhoea. 
Aoeording  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  it  grows  wild  in 
tbe  Hindu  Kush.  The  almond  and  the  pericarp 
tfe  imported  into  India  from  Kabul,  with  the 
Uod  of  gall  termed  gul-i-pista,  and  a  resin 
called  aIak-nl-imbat.--0*iS%.  p.  276 ;  Royle's  III. 
h  178;  Fanlkner;  Birdwood;  Powell,  i.  p.  387. 

PISTIACEiE,  Lenmads,  or  Duck-weeds,  a 
nataral  order  of  endogenous  plants.  The  species 
ne  floatiog  or  land  plants,  with  very  cellular, 
leotieolar,  or  lobed  fronds  or  leaves.  The  common 
dock-weed,  Lemna,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
■nple  of  all  phenogatuous  plants.  It  inhabits 
kbe  ditches  of  the  cool  parts  of  the  world.  Pistia 
ii  found  in  the  tropics  ;  Ambrosinia  in  the  basin 
<tf  the  Mediterranean. — Eng.  Cyc. 

PI8TIA  STRATIOTIS.    Zinw.,  Roxh.,  Ek. 

rater  ghunga,    .    DUKH.     AgAsa-tamare,    .     .  Tam. 

Tokapana, 

l^poaa, 

loddapail,    . 


Hind. 


Tel. 


Antara-tamara,  . 
Akasa>tamara,  . 
Nirn  bndiki, .    . 

An  aqnatic  stemless  plant,  growing  in  all 
tuiki  and  ditches.  It  is  said  to  occasion  dysentery 
to  thoie  who  drink  the  water.  Its  juice  is  given 
Bedictaally.  The  natives  of  several  districts  of 
Soflthern  India  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  fresh 
Knag  plaots  of  the  Pistia  stratiotes  or  Agasa- 
tUBut  for  attracting  and  stupefying  bugs,  but 
Ivfe  quantities  of  this  plant  were  collected  and 
^  in  several  hospitals  and  public  institutions, 
nd  foand  oeeless. 


PI8UM  ARVENSE. 

5«»,      ....     BXNO. 

WMtau,   .    .    .     Chin. 
'Udpea,  ....  Eho. 


Wight. 

Mattar,       .     . 
Mattar  rewari, 
Kala  mattar, 
Earani,      .     . 
Knlawan,  .    . 


HiKD. 

Kaohan. 
.  Kash. 
.   Simla. 

Cultivated  throughout  India,  sown  after  the 
moe  in  drills,  and  varies  in  price  according  to  the 
qoility;  when  green,  they  are  tolerable  as  a 
Jjegetable,  but  are  best  in  soup.  Procurable  in 
Dwember  and  January.— /2tt/c/eW. 

PISUM  SATIVUM.    Linn. 

Mr.  •.  macrocarpum, 
Mr.  $.  qoadnbtum,  L. 
Mr.  y.  agreste,  Patna 

JjwniM,  .  .  .  Ahab. 
pMdoo;  Sen,  .  Bkas. 
■enm-Bitttar,  .  .  Bbno. 
g*»«i  pea ;  Pea,  Eho. 

^^^■■i  •     •      •      •        CrUJ. 

MatttT ;  Ehandu,    HiND. 
5**M»h,    .    .    . 
«»«»ni 


Ser.f  ragar  pea. 

,  Chota  mutur,  ney  pea 

pea,  oommon  field  pea. 

Shanma ;  Ahandil,  Ladak. 
Watana,  .  .  . 
Kaohang,  .  .  . 
HarenaOt  .  .  . 
Rata-gora-d}ra^  . 
Vella  pattani, 
Fatanln,  .  .  . 
Qondn  aanigheln, 


Mahb. 
Malay. 
Sansk. 
Singh. 
.  Tam. 
.  Til. 


This  is  the  pea  of  the  garden.  Cultivated 
throughout  the  plains  of  India,  and  grown  in  the 
N.W.  Himalaya  up  to  14,000  feet.  At  the  latter 
height  it  does  not  ripen  its  seed,  and  is  used  as 
fodder.  It  is  found  m  the  Sutlej  valley,  between 
Rampur  and  Sungnam,  at  an  elevation  of  8000  to 
14,000  feet.  Ciutivated  in  Kanawar  and  Spiti. 
100  parts  of  the  pea,  from  Benares,  yielded— 
Moisture,  12*65  ;  nitrogenous  matter,  23 '50  ; 
starchy  matter,  60*28;  fatty  or  oily  matter, 
1*11;  mineral  constituents  (ash),  2*41. — Ainslie; 
Eng.  Cyc. ;  Cleghom,  p.  66. 

PITA.    Tam.    Aloe  or  agave  fibre. 
Cantala,  Banakeora,  Hind.  |  Petha  kalabuniha,  .  Tam. 

The  species  of  agave  commonly  called  aloe 
plants  are  natives  of  America,  which  have  become 
so  naturalized  in  many  parts  as  to  appear  to  be 
indigenous  in  Africa,  parts  of  India,  and  in  the 
soum  of  Spain.  The  agave  plants  resemble  the 
true  aloe  in  their  sword-Buaped  leaves  with 
parallel  veins,  which,  however,  grow  to  a  gigantic 
size — that  is,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  len^gtii — ^in 
a  cluster  from  the  root,  with  their  margins  usually 
armed  with  short  thorns,  and  their  points  with  a 
hard  and  sharp  thorn,  which  makes  them  useful 
hedge  plants ;  the  leaves  abound  in  fibres  of  great 
length,  of  considerable  strength,  also  tough  and 
durable.  The  Mexicans  make  their  paper  of  the 
fibres  of  agave  leaves  laid  in  lavers.  Tne  expressed 
juice  of  the  leaves  evaporated,  is  stated  by  Long, 
m  his  History  of  Jamaica,  to  be  also  useful  as  a 
substitute  for  soap. — Royle,  III.  Him.  Bot.  p.  875  ; 
Royle,  Fib.  PL  p.  4. 

PITAEIA,  Tein-pitaka,  three  divisions  of  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Buddhists.  Pitakattayan, 
or  the  three  Pitaka,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
committed  to  writing  until  B.C.  85,  or  458  years 
after  Sakya^s  death,  during  the  reign  of  Watta 
Gamini,  lung  of  Ceylon. — Hardy ;  Fytche,  p.  167. 

PITAMAUA,  bom  at  Gauri  Sankar,  and  lived 
at  Kuru  Kshetra.  He  taught  that  the  world, 
time,  and  space,  like  God,  are  eternal ;  and  he 
enioined  the  practice  of  the  three  sects,  Saiva, 
Sakta,  and  Vaishnava. — Ward,  iv.  p.  81; 

PITAMBAR  (from  Pita,  Sansk.,  yellow,  and 
Ambar,  cloth),  a  yeDow  amber-coloured  doth,  or 
soft  silk  dhoti,  ten  yards  long,  forming  both  a 
skirt  and  a  body  covering,  or  worn  by  men  as  a 
dhoti.  The  silk  pitambuv  of  India,  or  men's 
silk  loin-cloths,  are  worn  by  Hindus  at  entertain- 
ments and  festivals,  as  also  in  relif^ious  worship. 
Satis  are  nearly  universal  for  Hmdu  women  s 
wear,  and  sousse,  made  into  petticoats  and 
trousers,  is  as  universal  for  Muhammadan  women 
and  men  also;  and  it  has  this  advantage  over 
saris,  that  the  colours  and  patterns  differ  very 
little  anywhere  within  the  confines  of  India; 
whereas  saris,  dhotis,  and  loongis  must  be 
made  to  suit  piuticular  localities,  and  the  patterns 
of  one  locality  would  inevitably  be  rejected  in 
another.     See  Clothing. 

PITAMBARA,  clothed  in  yellow  garments,  the 
colour  of  the  clothing  of  Buddhist  and  Hindu 
religious  ascetics. 

PITAPUR,  in  Gujerat,  occupied  by  the 
Bageia  race. 

PITAR,  father,  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
root  Pa,  which  means  to  protect,  to  support,  to 
nourish.  The  father,  as  genitor,  was  called  in 
Sanskrit  Ganitar,  but  as  protector  and  supporter 
of  his  offspring  he  was  called  Pitar ;  hence,  in  the 
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PITHA-STHANA. 


Veda,  these  two  names  are  used  together,  in 
order  to  express  the  full  idea  of  father.    Thus  the 

poet  says — 

'  Dyaai  me  petA  genit  A, 
JoTii  mei  pater  genitor, 

In  similar  manner,  Matar,  mother,  is  joined  with 
ganitu,  genitriz,  which  shows  that  the  word 
Matar  must  soon  have  lost  its  etymological  mean- 
ing, and  have  become  an  expression  of  respect 
and  endearment;  for  among  the  early  Aryans 
Matar  bad  the  sense  of  maker,  from  Ma,  to 
fashion.  In  the  non -Aryan  nations  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  the  tenns  are — 


Torkish, 
G«orgtui,     . 
Mantshu,     • 
Javanese,     . 
Malay, . 
Byami  (Tibet), 
Arabic, 
Tibetan, 
Berpa  (Ne|>aIX 
Mnrmi  (Nepal). 
Pakhya  (Nepal), 
Persian, 

Lepcha  (BikkimX 
Bhutani, 

Dhlmal  (N.K  BengalX 
Raly. 


Faiber. 
Baba. 
Mama. 


Bapa. 
Bapa. 
Dhada. 
Ab-Walid. 
Fha. 
Aba. 
Apa. 
Babai. 
Pidr. 
Abo. 
Appa. 
\ba. 


At 

Koch  (Ni  EL  BengalX  .       .  Bap. 

Oaro  (N.E.  Bengal),    .        .  Aba. 

Bunnan  (Bunna)i  •  Ahpa. 

Mni(Banna),      .  Pa. 

Sak Aba. 

Talain  (Siam).  .       .  Ma. 

Ho  (Central  India),     .       .  Appa. 

Santhali  (Central  IndiaX    .  Baba. 

Uraon  (Central  India),        .  Babe. 

Gayetl  (Central  India),  Baba. 

Khond,         ....  Abba. 

Tulnva  (Sonthem  IndiaX    .  Amme. 

Badaga  (Southern  IndiaX    .  Appa. 

Imla  (Sonthem  India),        .  Amma. 

Singhalese,  ....  Appa. 

Chinese,       .       .       .       .  Fn. 

Tamil, Appa. 

Telngn,        ....  Tandri. 

— Lubbock's  Origin  of  Civil,  p.  415. 
PITCH. 


Mother. 
Ana. 
Doda. 
Erne. 
Iba. 
Ma. 
Ma. 

Walidah. 
Ama. 
Ama. 
Amma. 
Araa. 
Madar. 
Amo. 
Ai. 
Ama. 
Ma. 
Ama. 
Ami. 
Au. 
Ana. 
Ya. 
Enga. 
Ayo. 
Ayvo. 
Dai. 
Ayya. 
Appe. 
Awe. 
Awe, 
Amma. 
Mu. 
Amma. 
ThuUee. 


Pitch,  .    . 
Peoe,  .    .    .    , 
Smola-guBt  aja, 
Pes,     .    .     . 


Guj.,  Hnm. 

.    .        It. 

.     Bcs. 

Sp. 


Zift,  Kar,  Abab.,  Tubk. 
Bong'shu-kau,  .  .  Chin. 
Brai,  Poiz,  .  .  .  Fb. 
Pech, Gbb. 

Pitch  is  the  residuum  of  tar,  inspissated  by  heat 
or  boiled  down  to  dryness.  In  China,  black 
danuner  and  impure  elemi  are  used  as  substitutes 
for  pitch.  In  British  India  the  black  dammer  is 
used  similarly. — M^Cidlock. 

PITCHER  PLANTS  are  of  the  natural  order 
Nepenthacese,  and  there  are  several  species  in 
Ceylon,  the  Khassya,  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo.  N.  lajah,  N. 
Lowii,  N.  Edwardsiana,  are  all  Bomeon  species. 
Other  known  species  are  N.  ampullacea,  dis- 
tillatoria,  loevis,  phyllamphora,  and  Bafflesiana. 
They  are  quite  common  near  Mount  Ophir  in 
Malacca,  and  the  pitchers  there  contain  about  half 
a  pint,  and  are  beautifully  ciliated  with  large  cilise ; 
the  broad  pitcher— for  this,  like  the  Ra&esiana, 
produces  two  kinds — ^is  generally  crimson;  the 
long  pitcher  differs  from  the  other  in  its  trumpet 
shape  and  green  colour,  which  is  spotted  with 
crimson.  The  leaves  are  moderately  large  and 
broad, — at  least  those  of  them  which  produce  the 
broad  pitcher,  and  which  are  found  near  the  base 
of  the  plant, — are  dark  green  above,  and  of  a  fine 
peach-coloured  red  beneath.  The  Nepenthes 
ampullacea  produces  green  or  spotted  short  and 
broad  pitchers ;  it  is  also  a  climbing  plant,  and 
found  m   thick  jungles.    The  old  stems  falling 


ftom  the  trees  become  covered  in  a  short  time 
with  leaves  and  vegetable  matter,  which  form  a 
coating  of  earth  about  them ;  they  then  throw  out 
shoots,  which  become  in  time  new  plants ;  hat 
apparently  the  first  attempts  to  form  the  leaf  are 
futile,  and  become  only  pitchers,  which,  as  the 
petioles  are  closely  imbricated,  form   a  dense 
mass,  and  frequently  cover  the  groimd  as  with  a 
carpet  of  these  curious  formations.    As  it  con- 
tinues growing  and  endeavouring  to  become  a 
plant,  the  laminie  of  the  leaves  gradually  appear, 
small  at  first,  but  every  new  one  increasing  in  size, 
until  finally  the  blades  of  the  leaves  are  perfect, 
and  the  pitchers,  which,  as  the  leaves  derebped 
themselves,   have  become  gradually  smaller  on 
each  new  leaf,  finally  disappear  altogether  when 
the  plant  climbs  into  the  trees.    This  formation 
of  the  pitcher  may  afford  an  instructive  lesson  to 
the  naturalist,  as,  though  not  to  the  same  extent, 
the  principle  is  perceptible  in  all  of  this  curious 
tribe,  the  leaves  of  seedlings  and  weak  plants 
always  producing  the  largest  pitchers.    The  best 
known  to  Europeans  is  Nepenthes  distillatoria, 
Ait. J  of  the  Khassya  mountains;  it  is  the  N. 
phyllamphora  and  N.  Indica,  Lam.    None  of  the 
plants  of  Borneo  so  much  attract  curiosity  as  the 
various  and  beautiful  pitcher  plants,  eight  dif- 
ferent species  of  whicn  were  discovered  in  the 
western  part  of  the  island.    The  pitchers,  which 
in  some  instances  would  contain  upwards  of  a 
pint  of  water,  hang  from  the  midrib  of  the  leaf 
of  which  they  are  a  formation;    they  precisely 
resemble  pitchers,  being  furnished  also  with  a  lid. 
The  Nepenthes  Bafflesiana  produces  its  pitchers 
singly ;  they  are  large  and  generally  crimson ;  it 
grows  on  rocky  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Singapore,  and  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  its 
near  ally,  the  native  of  Borneo  and  Mount  Ophir, 
by  its  inferior  size,  shortness  of  the  column  which 
supports  the  lid,  the  white  and  powdered  appear- 
ance of  its  stems,  and  its  bushy  habit,  never 
exceeding  four  or  five  feet  in  height.    The  largest 
Bomeon  one,  Nepenthes  Hookeriana,  grows  in 
shaded  jungles,  climbing  to  the  tops  of  the  trees. 
The  pitcher  is  nine  inches  in  length,  having  a 
large  Ud  btanding  on  a  column,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  beautiful  edge  of  the  pitcher; 
that  part  which  is  broadest  and  turned  towards 
the  midrib  of  the  leaf  from  which   it  depends, 
is  furnished  with  two  broad  wings. —  Wallace^  i. 
p.  31 ;  Low^s  Sarawak,  p.  68. 

PITH,  Eng.,  Sola  or  Shola  of  Hindustan,  is 
obtained  from  the  .£schynomene  aspera.  At  the 
Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  the  Trichinopoly  Local 
Committee  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  fignres 
and  architectural  models,  carved  in  the  pith  of  the 
typha.  The  attitudes  of  the  figures  were  stiff, 
but  the  draperies  characteristic.  Also  pith  work 
made  from  the  rushes  caUed  Nultee  in  Tanjore. 

PITHA-STHANA.  Sansk.  Seat  or  pJace  of 
a  seat.  Of  these  are  51  places  where  the  limbs  of 
Sati  fell,  when  scattered  by  her  husband  Siva,  as 
he  bore  her  dead  body  about,  and  tore  it  to 
pieces  after  she  had  put  an  end  to  her  existence 
at  Daksha's  sacrifice.  At  the  Jwala-Mukhi, 
Yindhya-Vasini,  Ealighat,  and  others  of  the 
Pitha-Sthana,  the  temples  are  erected  to  the 
different  forms  of  Sati  or  Devi,  and  not  to  the 
phallic  emblem  of  Siva,  which  may  be  there  as  an 
ornament  or  accessary,  but  not  as  a  principal.— 
Garrett, 
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PITHECOLOBIUM  ANIMALLAYANUM  of 
Bedd<Hne.  This  very  beautifal  tree,  with  its  large 
spreading  head,  is  very  conspicaous  in  the  moist 
woods  on  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Anunallays, 
5000  to  8000  feet,  and  other  hills  to  the  south  of 
them.  P.  bigeminum,  Martins,  is  a  large  tree  of 
the  Himalaya  and  S.  India. — Beddome,  Fl,  Sylv. 
XTL  p.  189. 

PITHECOLOBIUM  DULCE.     WiOd, 
Isgft  daleia,  Wiild.  \  Mimosa  doloia,  Boxb, 

Manilla  tamarind,  .  Eno.  j  Karka  puli,    .     .     .    Tak . 

This  tree  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
from  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  it  is  common 
thrDughout  the  Madras  Presidency ;  it  is  one  of 
their  best  coppice  fuels,  and  is  largely  grown  for 
that  purpose,  and  is  also  much  used  as  a  hedge 
plant.  A  cubic  foot  of  unseasoned  wood  weighs 
50  to  53  lbs.,  and  when  seasoned  40  lbs.,  and  its 
specific  gravity  is  *640 ;  it  is  hard,  coarse-grained, 
and  brittle,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  when 
sawn  emits  an  unpleasant  odour ;  it  is  used  for 
eoontry  carts,  pacKing-bozes,  and  the  panelling 
d  docm. — Beddome^  FL  Sylv,  p.  188. 

PITHECOLOBIUM  SAMAN  is  the  rain  tree. 
It  growB  rapidly. 

PITHECOLOBIUM  SUBCORIACEUM.  Thw, 
Meemini  mara,  Sinqh.  A  large  tree  30  to  40  feet 
high,  growing,  not  uncommon,  at  an  elevation  of 
4(KK)  to  60^  feet  in  the  central  province  of 
Ceylon :  wood  unknown. — Thw.  Zeyl.  part  ii.  . 

PITHECUS,  Uie  orang-outang.  The  following 
species  are  known : — 

Pithecos  Brookei,  BL  P.  Wurmbii  et  P.  Abelii, 
Chetn,  though  neither  the  species  described  by 
Van  Wnrmb,  nor  that  by  Dr.  Abel,  the  Mias 
iambi,  Malat,  Brooke.    A  native  of  Borneo. 

Pithecus  cmrtus,  Blyth,  the  Mias  chapin  of  the 
Dyaks.    A  Bomeon  species. 

Pithecus  morio,  Owen,  Mias  kassar,  Malat, 
Brooke,    From  Borneo. 

Pithecus  Owenii,  BL,  small  orang  with  short 
forearms.    Adolescent  female.     Hab.  unknown. 

Pithecus  satyrus,  L.  apud  Brooke,  S.  Muller, 
and  others,  Mias  pappan,  Malay,  Blyth.  From 
Bomeo.»-Befi.  As,  Soc,  Joum,  No.  4,  p.  883. 

PITHORAGARH,  a  military  cantonment  in 
Kamaon  district,  North -Western  Provinces;  lat. 
29^  86'  35',  and  long.  80**  14'  30'  E,—Imp,  Gaz. 

PITL  Hind.  Pulse  of  the  kind  called  mah 
ground  up  into  a  fine  paste  with  water. 

PITI  and  Hungrung  are  two  valleys  in  the 
Himalaya..  That  of  the  Piti  river  is  entered  from 
Kanawar  by  the  Hungrung  pass,  elevated  14,800 
feet;  the  Parang  pass,  18,500,  leads  over  the 
range  dividing  we  Parang  from  the  Piti  rivers. 
The  district  of  Piti,  which  was  formerly  almost 
independent,  but  paid  tribute  to,  or  exchanged 
presents  with,  all  the  Tibetan  countries  in  its 
neigfaboorhood,  namelv,  with  Garu,  Ladakh,  and 
Lshul,  as  weO  as  with  Kanawar,  followed,  in  1846, 
the  fortones  of  Lahul  in  being  transferred  to 
British  rule.  It  is  a  very  thinly  populated  valley, 
the  villages  being  small  and  distant,  and  the 
anble  ^acts  of  no  great  extent  The  mountains 
on  its  southern  bolder,  by  which  it  is  separated 
from  Kanawar,  are  so  very  elevated  that  they 
wholly  intercept  all  access  of  humidity  from  the 
districts  to  the  northward  of  them,  and  render  the 
dimate  entirely  rainless.  The  houses  are  in  con- 
sequence very  generally  built  of  unbumt  brides, 
made  of  the  mie  lacustrine  day  so  common  in 


the  valleys,  and  their  flat  roofs  are  thickly  covered 
with  a  layer  of  the  same  material.  The  gradual 
transition,  in  ascending  the  Sutlei,  from  Hinduism 
to  Buddhism,  is  very  remarkable,  and  not  the 
less  so  because  it  is  accompanied  by  an  equally 
marked  change  in  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
inhabitants,  tiie  Hindus  of  the  Lower  Sutlej 
appearing  to  pass  by  insensible  gradations  as  we 
advance  from  village  to  village,  till  at  last  we 
arrive  at  a  pure  Tartar  population.  The  people 
of  Upper  Piti  have  quite  the  Tartar  physiognomy, 
the  sinall  stature  and  stout  build  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ladakh,  to  whom  also  they  closely  approximate 
in  dress.  To  what  extent  mere  climatic  influences 
may  cause  these  differences,  and  how  far  they 
depend  on  an  intermixture  of  i-aoe's,  it  is  difficult 
to  decide.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  avoid 
being  struck  by  the  coinddence  between  these 
physical  and  moral  changes  in  the  human  race, 
and  the  gradual  alteration  in  the  forms  of  the 
vegetable  world,  which  are  observable  as  we 
advance  from  a  wet  to  a  dry  climate. — Thomson's 
Travels  in  W.  Himalaya  and  Tibet,  p.  109 ; 
H,  f.  et  T.  p.  223. 

PITRA  BAKSH,  from  Pitra,  paternal  an- 
cestors, the  Patrii  of  the  Romans,  is  a  Hindu 
festival  about  the  end  of  September,  on  -the  last 
day  of  Bhadrapada  or  first  day  of  Aswin,  on 
which  offerings  of  fire  and  water  are  made  to  the 
manes  of  deceased  ancestoiB.    See  Astronomy. 

PITRI,  the  soul  of  a  deceased  ancestor ;  also 
the  manes  of  ancestors  to  whom  the  obsequial 
worship  Srad'ha  is  performed.  Thev  are  the 
Feralia  of  the  Romans,  and  in  Hinduism  also 
embrace  the  ten  Prajapati  or  mythical  pro- 
genitors of  the  human  race ;  also  the  sons  of  the 
gods,  according  to  a  legend  in  the  Harivansa, 
and  in  the  Vayu-Purana,  though  all  the  Puranas 
give  similar  accounts  of  the  Pitri. 

The  offerings  to  ancestors  are  balls  of  rice  and 
flour  (pinda) ;  thus  of  a  simple  nature,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Romans ;  for  Ovid,  in  his  Feralia, 
remarks  ironically,  Parva  petunt  manes,  —  the 
manes  are  easily  satisfied. — Wilson;  Dowson, 

PITRI,  the  Aryan  divinity  of  food. 

PITRI-ISWARA.  The  worship  of  the  ances- 
torial  manes,  the  Pitri-iswara  or  father-gods  of 
the  Rajputs,  continues  for  fifteen  days.  The 
rana  of  Mewar  goes  to  the  cemetery  at  Ara,  and 
performs  at  the  cenotaph  of  each  of  his  fore- 
fathers the  rites  enjoined,  consisting  of  ablutions, 
prayers,  and  the  hanging  of  garlands  of  flowers 
and  leaves  sacred  to  the  dead,  on  their  monu- 
ments. Every  chieftain  does  the  same  amongst 
the  altars  of  the '  great  andents  *  (barra  boora) ;  or, 
if  absent  from  their  estates,  they  accompany  their 
sovereign  to  Ara.    See  Dharma-raja. 

PITRI-MEDHU,  Sansk.,  from  Pitri,  fore- 
fathers, and  Medhu,  flesh.  The  earl^  fathers,  the 
progenitors  of  the  human  race,  their  manes,  the 
dii  patrii  and  dii  manes  of  the  Romans. 

PITRI-PATI,  lord  of  tlie  manes ;  Yama,  judge 
of  the  dead. — Dowson. 

PITT,  WILLIAM,  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain.  In  1784  he  introduced  a  Bill  in  the 
British  Parliament  to  establish  a  Board  of  Control 
over  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company.  The  Board  was  to  consist  of  six  Privy 
Councillors,  who  were  to  act  as  Commissioners, 
having  control  and  superintendence  of  all  the 
affairs  of  the   British  possessions  in  the  East 
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Indies.  Of  tbese  six,  two  were  to  be  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  one  of  the  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  either  of  whom  was  to 
preside,  and  in  their  absence  the  senior  of  the 
remaining  four.  With  the  senior,  who  was 
known  by  the  designation  of  President  of  the 
Board  of  Contri>),  the  whole  business  of  the 
Board  soon  rested;  he  was  essentiadly  a  new 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Bill  materially  diniin- 
i^ed  the  powers  of  the  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

PITTA  and  Kaloochia.  Uriya.  Pitta,  a  tree  of 
Ganjam  and  Gumsiur,  extreme  height  36  feet, 
circumference  3  feet,  and  height  from  the  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  15  feet. 
Pitta  is  used  for  posts,  ploughshares,  and  firewood 
as  the  kaloochia,  but  is  a  larger  tree  and  very 
plentiful. — Captain  Maedonald, 


gathered  annually.  The  shells  are  exported  to 
India  and  China  as  a  substitute  for  window  glass, 
and  small  pearls  are  found  in  them.  On  the 
Coromandel  coast  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  they 
are  found  fossil  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  the 
eastern  coast  line. 

PLAGUE,  or  Levantine  plague,  also  Bubonic 
plague,  are  terms  by  which  the  nations  of  Europe 
designate  a  contagious  disease  of  a  severe  form 
which  from  time  to  time  has  appeared  as  epidemic 
in  Egpyt,  in  S.  Arabia,  Syria,  Turkish  Arabia, 
Southern  Persia,  extending  to  Turkev  in  Europe, 
Malta,  Gibraltar.  It  is  Imown  to  the  Arabs  as 
Ta  un.  It  prevailed  severely  iu  Baghdad  in  1830, 
and  appeared  in  Egypt  in  1842.  It  broke  out  at 
Pali  m  Bajputana  about  a.d.  1830-1840,  and 
appeared  in  China  during  the  fifteen  years  of 
civil  war,  from  1855  to  1870.     The  Chinese  called 


PITTAL,  a  cultivating  race  in  Bajputana,  who  |  itYang-tzee.   It  prevailed  specially  in  the  province 


are  supposed  to  be  Kurmi  under  another  name. — 
Campbell^  p.  93. 

PITTAPUR,  a  large  zamindari  in  Raja- 
mundry. 

PITTOSPORACEiE,  Lindl,  of  3  genera,  9 
species,  vis.  7  Pittosporum,  1  Billardiera,  1  SoUya. 
Wood  of  Pittosporum  bicolor,  Hk.^  and  P.  undula- 
tum,  Vent.^  from  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales, 
is  white,  adapted  for  turners'  purposes,  and  recom- 
mended as  a  substitute  for  the  boxwood  used  by 
engravers.  P.  tobira,  Roxh.,  is  a  pretty  shrub  of 
China.  Mr.  Gamble  names  P.  glabratum,  humile, 
dasycaulon,  ferrugineum,  tetraspermum,  NiJghir- 
ense,  eriocarpum,  and  fioribundum. 

Pittosporum  Ceylanicum,  Wight^  III. 


P.  fioribundum,  W.  et  A. 
Celaatrui  Tertlcillatiu,  R, 


Senacia  Nepalensis,  2>.  C. 
Katteya-gaw, .    .   Singh. 


A  moderate-sized  tree  of  the  Oova  district  of 
Ceylon,  growing  at  an  elevation  of  3000  to  5000 
feet— r/mn  Enum,  PI  Ztyl  i.  p.  68. 

Pittosporum  tenuifolium,  the  lemon  tree  of 
New  Zealand,  attains  to  12  or  15  feet  in  height 
It  yields  a  fragrant  resin. — G,  Bennett 

PITTS,  JOSEPH,  of  Exeter,  visited  Mecca 
A.D.  1678. 

PITT  STRAIT,  called  Sagewyn  by  the  Dutch, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  BaUanta  Island,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  north  coast  of  Sallawatty  and 
the  group  of  small  islands  stretching  from  thence 
to  the  adjacent  coast  of  New  Guinea.  Its  length 
is  about  39  or  42  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
is  about  7  or  8  miles.  Pitt  Strait  and  Dampier 
Strait  are  separated  from  each  other  by  Battanta 
Island. 

PITTRANTHE  VERRUCOSA.  Thw,  Klein- 
hovia  verrucosa.  Gardn,  MS,  This  tree  is  found 
in  Ceylon,  in  tJie  Battecaloa,  Jaffna,  and  Trin- 
comalee  districts. 

PITYRIASIS  VERSICOLOR,  a  parasitic 
fungus  of  Melanesia  and  Polynesia,  whicn  causes 
the  vegetable  itch,  the  Tokelu  ringworm. 

PIYA  DASI  or  Priya  Dawi,  a  title  of  the 
Buddhist  king  Asoka,  king  of  Magadha,  who 
lived  in  the  third  century  B.C.  His  era  is  near 
that  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 

PLAGSHADWIPA,  Asia  Minor,  oaUed  also 
Sakadwipa. — As»  Res,  iiL  304,  vi.  515,  viii.  pp. 
264,  288,  297. 

PLACUNA  PLACENTA,  the  window  shell 
genua  of  shells,  is  found  in  great  abuudance  in 
the  Tamblegam  lagoon  near  Trincomalee,  and 
thtir  collection  was  rented  cnt,  18  millions  being 


of  Yunnan  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  diatricta, 
and  was  believed  to  have  been  introduced  there 
from  Burma,  but  this  unlikely  point  was  never 
established.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
it  became  very  {prevalent,  and  was  still  raging 
in  1879,  though  the  rebellion  had  been  long 
put  down.  The  disease  first  attacked  animals 
which  live  in  or  on  the  ground.  The  rata,  who 
were  the  soonest  assailed,  came  out  in  troops  from 
their  holes,  and,  after  staggering  about  and  falling 
over  each  other,  dropped  dead.  Buffaloes,  oxen, 
sheep,  and  deer  also  very  quickly  succumbed,  but 
fowls,  which  spend  part  of  their  time  above  the 
ground,  more  often  escaped.  Those  who  died 
of  it  were  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  a  devil, 
and  could  not  be  buried,  lest  the  repose  of  th&r 
ancestors  should  be  disturbed.  The  bodies  were 
placed  on  a  bier,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  out- 
side the  gates,  so  that  the  traveller  who  psssod 
a  village  where  the  Yang-tzee  was  raging  was 
nearly  choked  by  the  odours  with  which  he  was 
suddenly  brought  into  contact. — M.  Emile  RtxAer 
on  (he  Chinese  Malady  called  Yang-tzee, 

PLAGUSIA  POTOUS.  Cuvur.  The  Jerree 
Potoo  of  Russell,  Ikan  ledahof  the  Malays,  is  a  fish 
of  excellent  fiavour,  and,  like  Plagusia  truila, 
passes  at  European  tables  under  the  denomination 
of  *  sole.'  The  species  are  all  distinguished  for  their 
tenacity  of  life.  The  fishermai  at  Penang  aaaert 
that  some  species  of  Plagusia  shoal  at  certain 
seasons 

PLA-EAT,  SiAU.,  literaUy  fighting  fish,  is 
the  Macropodus  pugnax. 

PLANCHONIA  VALIDA.  Blainv.  A  timber 
tree  of  the  Andamans. 

PLANETS  in  Hindu  mythology  are  naiaor 
deities.  Brahaapati  is  not  a  planet,  bat  *tlie 
lord  of  prayer.*    See  Graha;  Haft  Dhat. 

PLANKS. 

Malav. 


Papan,    . 
Tolatnle-oloaku, 
Plankor, .    .    . 


Sw. 


Planker,  ....  Dak. 
Planken,  .  .  DoT.,  Qm. 
BordagM,  Planchea,  Fa. 
Takhta,  ....    HiNO. 

Thick  strong  boards,  cut  from  varioua  kinds  of 
wood. — M^CuUocVm  Com.  Die,  p.  920. 

PLANT  is  a  term  deaignative  of  all  tlie  vege- 
table kingdom,  which  botanista  claastfy  into 
orders,  genera,  and  species,  supposed  about 
500,000.  The  telegraph  plant,  DeemcKiium  gyraaa, 
has  smalUeafiete  in  pairs  on  the  leaf- stalks,  which 
exhibit  a  spontaneous  jerkinff  motion. 

Vinsgar  plant  is  a  mould,  ukt  spawn  (Myoelium) 
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of  vfaicb  forma  &  toagh  web.  It  is  often  seen 
floating  in  vinegar,  and  it  induces  fermentation 
if  plsoed  on  saccharine  fluids. 

The  pitcher  plants  are  epeciee  of  Nepenthes, 
growing  in  Ceylon,  Malay  Peninsula,  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo. 

The  hand  plants  Cbeirostemon  platanoides,  so 
ciUed  because  the  curved  stamens  of  the  flower 
hare  a  siogular  resemblance  to  a  clawed  hand, 
and  the  ancient  Mexicans  venerated  it. 

Vtnttsjljf'trap  is  the  Dioncsa  muscipula.    On  the 


ing  to  him,  it  affords,  in  a  given  extent  of  ground, 
forty-four  times  more  nutritive  matter  than  the 
potato,  and  133  times  more  than  wheat  In  the 
East  Indies  it  is  only  used  as  a  dessert.  In  Jamaica, 
Demerara,  Trinidad,  and  other  colonies,  how- 
ever, many  thousand  acres  are  planted  with  the 
banana.  The  vegetation  is  so  rapid,  that  if  a  line 
of  thread  be  drawn  across  and  on  a  level  with 
the  top  of  one  of  the  leaves  when  it  begins  to 
expand,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  an  hour 
to  have  grown  nearly  an  inch.     The  fruiL  when 


upper  rarf ace  of  its  lobes  are  six  minute  bristles  |  ripe,  is  of  a  pale-yellow,  from  2  or  S  inches  to  a  foot 


(three  on  eadi  side),  and  the  instant  any  one  of 
these  bristles  is  touched,  the  lobes  close  on  each 
other,  and  entrap  the  insect  which  had  alighted 
on  the  leaf. 
The  Ctpkahtus  of  Australia  has  pitcher-like 


PLANTAGINACEiE.  Lindl  The  rib-grass 
tribe  of  1  ffen.  with  16  species  of  Plantago.  Soda 
is  obtained  in  Egypt  ttoai  the  ashes  of  P.  squar- 


PJantago  amplexicaults,  Cui^.,  Gaj-pipali,  Hind. 
Said  to  be  an  astringents 
Plantago  ispaghula,  'Roxb.,  Spogel  seeds. 


Bqxt  katooDA,  •  .  Abab. 
FasUoon, ....  Gb. 
Ispi^iMl,  Isabghal,  Huro. 


Iipungur,  .  .  .  SiKD. 
iBpaghal  verei,  .  .  Tak . 
laspagaU  vittulu, .     TsL. 


ColtiTated  in  India  during  the  cold  season  for 
the  seeds,  which  are  used  as  an  emollient  and 
fight  article  of  diet  for  convalescents.  In  making 
a  deeoction  of  ispaghul,  take  of  ispaghul  seeds 
two  drachma,  distilled  water  one  pint;  boil 
and  strain.  This  preparation  is  a  simple  demul- 
cent, was  recommended  by  Mr.  Twining  in  dysen- 
teries, and  is  much  used  in  India  in  catarrh, 
gODoniuBa,  and  nephritic  affections. 

Plantago  major,  Linn.^  Way-bread. 

ChVti'iai,      .    .    Chin.  I  Faaliyan Oxa. 

Gni-tfack  plant, .      Sno.  |  Bartang,  ....  Hind. 

The  Chinese  name  looks  like  an  adaptation  of 
Psylliinn. 

Plantago  psyllium,  Ztnn.,  Flea- wort,  Eng.,  Bar- 
ttog,  Huo).  -The  seeds,  called  flea-seed,  contain 
a  great  quantity  of  mndlage,  and  in  Britain  are 
atensively  employed  by  muslin  manufactiven 
for  BtiffeniDg  their  goods ;  they  are  also  used  by 
paper-stainers  and  bookbinderB.  They  form  rich 
maeilaginons  drinks,  useful  in  catarrh  and  other 
iflments  for  which  linseed  is  used. — Roxh,; 
AinsUt;  (TSh,;  Hogg;  Smith;  Voigt;  Powell. 

PLANTAIN,  Banana,  Musa  Paradisiaca. 


Kmu,  ....  Abab. 
ffiyu, .....  Bali. 
Kg-hyei-pnw,     .    Bubm. 


*« 
Hind. 

.  Jav. 


Haux,  Kayla, 
Oadaog,  •    . 


Piaanff,  ....  Malay. 
Vellakai,  Pesang,  Malbal. 
Manza,  ....  Pbbs. 
Eehlkang.  .  .  SiKOH. 
Yalie  pallam, .  .  .  Tax. 
Ariti  panda,    .    .    .  Tbl. 


Plantain  is  the  name  applied  to  various  species 
of  the  genua  Musa,  of  which,  in  the  Kast  Indies, 
the  best  known  are  M.  pamdisiana,  which  yields 
the  edible  plantain  or  banana,  and  M.  textilis,  the 
hemp  plant.  The  bauaoas  appear  to  be 
m  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Asiatic  con- 

(R  Brown,  Bot.  of  Conco,  p.  51).    Trans- 

planiftd  at  an  unknown  ^>och  into  Uie  Indian 
Archipelago  and  Africa,  tliey  have  since  spread 
also  iuto  the  new  world,  and  in  general  into  all 
uaieKtiopioal  ooontries,  sometimes  before  the 
airival  of  Europeans.  Humboldt  put  a  vary  high 
taAneoa  this  fruit  aa  an  artide  of  food.    Accord- 


in  length,  and  2  inches  thick,  and  U  produced  in 
bunches  weighing  40  lbs.  and  upwards.  In  the 
Straits  Settlements,  the  most  approved  varieties 
are  the  royal  plantain,  which  fruits  in  eight 
months;  one  which  bears  in  a  year,  the  milk 
plantain,  the  downy  plantain,  and  the  golden 
plantain  or  banana.  A  variety  termed  Gutndy 
was  imported  from  Madras,  where  it  was  in  great 
esteem.  It  had  this  advantage  over  the  other 
kinds,  that  it  could  be  stewed  down  like  an  apple. 
The  Malays  allege  that  they  can  produce  new 
varieties  by  planting  three  shoots  of  different 
sorts  together,  and  by  cutting  the  shoots  down 
to  the  ground  three  saccessive  times,  when  they 
have  reached  the  height  of  9  or  10  inches.  In 
some  districts  of  Mexico,  the  fruit  is  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  in  thia  state  forms  a  considerable  article 
of  internal  commerce,  under  the  name  of  plantado 
pasado.  When  dried  and  reduced. to  the  state  of 
meal,  it  cannot,  like  wheat-flour,  be  manufao* 
tured  into  macaroni  or  vermicelli,  or  at  least  the 
macaroni  made  from  it  falls  to  powder  when 
put  into  hot  water.  The  fresh  plantain,  however, 
when  boiled  whole,  forms  a  pretty  dense  firm 
mass,  of  greater  consistency  and  toughness  than 
the  potato.  The  mass,  beaten  in  a  mortar,  con- 
stitutes the  '  f oo-f oo  *  of  the  Negroes.  Plantain 
meal  cannot  be  got  into  this  state  unless  by  mix- 
ing it  up  with  water  to  form  a  stiff  dough,  and 
then  bouing  it  in  shapes  or  bound  in  cl<^iis. 

In  Pegu  there  are  scarcely  any  good  plantaios 
to  be  hiul,  owing  to  the  Burmese  habit  oi  only 
eating  green  fruit,  and  their  total  indifference 
to  the  finer  qualities  of  flavour.  The  great  use 
of  all  fruit  with  the  Burmese  is  to  serve  as  an 
addition  to  their  curry,  for  which  purpose  one 
kind  of  plantain  is  just  as  good  as  another.  The 
plantain  or  banana  holds  the  same  place  in  Tenas- 
serim  that  the  apple  does  in  England  and  the 
Uuited  States.  It  is  used  as  a  vegetable  as  well 
as  an  article  for  the  dessert,  the  great  proportion 
being  eaten  with  rice  and  meat  in  the  place  of 
potatoes.  Like  the  mango,  the  Musa  is  indigenous 
m  Tenasserim,  but  the  wild  fruit  is  too  full  of  seeds 
to  be  eatable.  A  species  grows  wild  in  Tenas- 
serim juuffles,  and  is  rather  an  ornamental  phmt, 
which  is  Si  that  it  has  to  recommend  iu  Unlike 
the  common  plantain,  it  never  throws  up  shoots 
from  its  roots.  The  plantain  and  banana  embrace 
many  varieties.  Mr.  Mason  had  the  Burman 
names  of  twenty-five  before  him.  *  The  numerous 
varieties,'  writes  Voigt,  '  we  have  in  vain  tried  to 
put  in  some  order.  The  attempt  made  for  tids 
purpose,  in  Schultens,  appears  to  us  to  have  only 
mcreased  the  confusion. 

The  Manilla  hemp,  from  which  a  fabric  of 
the  finest  texture  is  prepared,  is  made  from 
the  leaves  of  the  Musa  t^rtilis.  Several  varie- 
ties of  the  banana  are  cultivated  in  the  Dekfaan, 
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— the  large  red,  the  green,  and  the  jellow.  A 
email  sort,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  real 
banana  of  the  West  Indies,  is  perhaps  the  most 
luxuriant.  The  plants  blossom  at  all  seasons,  and 
so  soon  as  the  drupe  of  fruit  begins  to  ripen, 
which  is  known  by  some  turning  colour,  it  is  cut 
and  hung  up  to  ripen  in  the  house.  The  plant 
will  not  bear  again,  and  if  not  cut  down  it  will 
perish  of  itself,  on  which  the  surrounding  shoots 
grow  up  and  blossom  as  the  former.  The  plants 
are  generaUy  grown  in  beds  or  clusters  in  a  good, 
rich  soil,  when  fin^  fruit  is  almost  the  sure  return. 
In  transplanting  the  shoots  of  2  or  3  feet  high, 
about  one-half  is  generally  cut  off;  the  green 
fruit  is  used  in  curries ;  the  natives  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  India  also  use  in  their  curries  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  flower  shoots,  the  heart  of  the  stem, 
and  that  portion  of  it  from  which  the  roots  proceed. 

The  stem  yields  a  fine  white  silky  fibre  of  5 
or  6  feet  in  length,  specifically  lighter  than  hemp, 
flax,  and  aloe  fibre,  by  ^th  or  ^th,  and  pos- 
sessing considerable  strength.  The  plantain  will 
flourish  in  almost  any  soil  where  the  climate 
is  warm  and  moist.  A  young  shoot  being  planted 
attains  maturity  in  eight  months,  producing  a 
bunch  of  fruit  weighing  30,  60,  and  even  100 
lbs.,  and  throwing  out  from  its  roots  and  around 
its  stem  from  7  to  10  fresh  shoots.  These  will 
each  become  a  distinct  plant,  producing  its  own 
bunch  of  fruit.  There  may  be  from  800  to  400 
plants  in  an  acre,  each  producing  on  an  average 
seven  suckers,  thus  making  in  eJl  from  2100  to 
3200  plants  in  an  acre.  The  produce  of  fruit  at 
the  lowest  estimation  would  be  from  900  to  1200 
lbs.  annually ;  and  this  fruit  has  its  market  value. 

The  plant  is  cultivated  everywhere  in  Southern 
India,  where  the  varieties  are  the  rustaley,  superior 
table  plantain ;  poovaley,  or  small  guindy  variety ; 
payvaley,  a  pale  ash-coloured  sweet  fruit ;  mon- 
den,  3-sided  coarse  fruit;  shevaley,  large  red 
fruit ;  and  putchay  laden,  or  long-curved  green 
fruit  All  these  yield  fibres,  but  of  very  different 
quality.  This  fibre  has  a  particular  tendency  to 
rot  and  to  become  stiff,  brittle,  and  discoloured 
by  steeping  in  the  green  state,  and  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  trial  that  the  strength  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cleanness  of  the  fibre.  If  it  have 
been  well  cleaned,  and  all  the  sap  quickly  removed, 
it  bears  immersion  in  water  as  well  as  most  other 
fibres,  and  is  about  the  same  strength  as  Russian 
hemp.  The  coarse  large -fruited  plantains  yield 
the  strongest  and  thickest  fibres ;  the  smaller  kinds 
yield  fine  fibres,  suited  for  weaving,  and,  if  care- 
fully prepared,  these  have  a  glossy  appearance 
like  silk.  This  gloss,  however,  can  only  be  got 
by  cleaning  rapidly,  and  before  the  sap  has  time 
to  stain  the  fibre ;  it  is  soon  lost  if  the  plant  be 
steeped  in  water.  The  rope  ought  not  to  be  hard 
spun,  as  it  becomes  stiffer  when  wet,  and  is  liable 
to  snap  if  it  get  into  a  twist  or  knot.  Almost 
every  part  of  the  plantain  may  be  converted  into 
fibre,  but  it  most  abounds  in  the  stem  and  leaves, 
and  can  be  made  available  for  textile  or  cordage 
purposes.  The  combings  or  tow  separated  during 
the  preparation  of  the  fibres  is  of  value  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  horse-hair  for  stuffing  mattresses,  etc ; 
and  the  peduncle  of  the  core  can  be  pounded  into 
half-stuff  for  the  paper-makers,  and  form  an 
excellent  material  for  the  finest  or  the  toughest 
kinds  of  paper.  In  the  West  Indies  the  spiral 
vessels  are  employed  as  tinder.    In  the  process  of 


preparation  of  plantain  fibre,  the  stem  shotdd  be 
cut  down  six  inches  above  the  ground,  and  then 
divided  longitudinally  into  four  parts,  and  the 
juice  expelled  by  passing  each  slip  longitudinally 
through  the  common  sugar -mill,  with  grooved 
hard -wood  rollers,  or  a  mill  the  roUers  of  which 
are  3  feet  long  and  one  foot  in  diameter.    In  the 
process  of  crushing,  the  stalks  and  the  harder  and 
softer  parts  of  the  stem  should  be  passed  through 
separately,  which  can  be   easily  effected  if  the 
rollers  be  horizontal.     In  this  way  the  prodaoe 
will  be  four  or  five  pounds  of  fibre  from  each 
tree.    The  fibres  from  the  midrib  of  the  leaf  are 
the  best;  and  in  general  if  the  stem  yield  four 
pounds  nett  of  fibre,  the  stalk  will  give  one  ponnd 
out  of  four.    After  the  crushing,  the  fibres  are 
to  be  well  washed  and  boiled  in  soda  or  other 
alkaline  ley  to  separate  the  gluten  and  colouring 
matter,  keeping  the  fibres  from  the  several  P&Tta 
quite  separate  in  this  process  of  boiling.     They 
are  then  bleached,  and  the  highest  coloured  fibrea 
do  not  require  more  than  six  hours,  but  the  darkest 
from  twelve  to  eighteen.    The  finest  plantain 
fibre,  when   carefully  cleaned  and  dre^ed,  by 
what  may  be   termed    the   'fresh  prooeas,*   in 
contradistinction  to  the  system  of  rotting  the 
fibres  free,  has  been  said  to  be  well  suited  for 
the  imitation  of  silk  in  carriage  braid  and  carpet 
work.     The  average  value  put  upon  such  fibres 
was  said  to  be  £70  per  ton,  when  Russian  hemp 
was  selling  at  £50  per  ton.    In  the  West  Indies, 
the  total  expense  of  producing  a  ton  of  fibres  was 
calculated  at  £9, 138. 4d.    Eariy  in  the  year  1880, 
two  gentlemen  in  Bombay  commenced  operationa 
on  a  moderate  scale  at  Bassein,  giving  employ- 
ment to  about  40  day-labourers  for  a  period  of 
above  one  year;  the  out-turn  of  fibre,    waste, 
and  paper-stuff,  produced  at  the  rate  of  two  tons 
per  diem  by  the  simplest  conceivable  machinery, 
and  at  comparatively  trifling  cost,  readily  com- 
manding the  following  prices,  on  9th  December 
1880,  in  the  Liverpool  markets : — Plantain  fibre, 
£20  per  ton ;  plantain  waste,  £10  per  ton  ;  plan- 
tain tow,  £10  per  ton. 

From  800  trees,  which  was  the  average  daily 
quantity  manipulated  by  Messrs.  Price  and  Laoey, 
the  yield  was  as  follows : — Clean  fibre,  one  ton ; 
waste,  half  ton ;  tow,  half  ton  ;  while  the  cost  of 
production  was  Rs.  52: — 800  stems  at  Ra.  2  = 
Rs.  16 ;  cartage,  Rs.  16 ;  40  coolies,  for  cutting, 
splitting,  wasMng,  drying,  packing,  etc,  Ra.  10 ; 
fuel  for  engine,  Rs.  5  ;  sundries,  B&,  10. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Calcutta  Botanic 
Garden  has  found  that,  during  the  dry  months, 
simple  exposure  of  the  sliced  stem  to  the  sun  is  . 
sufficient  to  prepare  the  fibre  for  the  paper-maker, 
provided  the  paper-mill  be  on  the  ^pot.  What  is 
still  wanted  is  a  cheap  method  of  removing  the 
cellular  tissue,  which  contains  a  laige  quantity  of 
sap,  and  is  useless  for  paper-making,  so  that  when 
shipped  on  the  voyage  to  England  there  may  be 
no  risk  of  fermentation. 

On  the  Arakan  coast,  the  layers  of  the  atem  ol 
the  plantain,  termed  there  Pa-tha-you-sha,  are 
sold  m  a  dried  state ;  some  of  it  is  even  twisted 
into  a  bast  rope.  It  would  probably  command  a 
good  price  as  a  cordage  or  paper  material,  or  for 
textile  fabrics. 

The  leaves  are  used  in  regimental  hospitala,  for 
dressing  parts  that  have  been  blistered. 

The  meal  is  prepared  by  stripping  off  the  hoak 
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PLATANUS  ORIENTALIS. 


the  froii,  slicing  and  tfaoroaghly  drying  the 
in  the  son,  after  which  it  is  powdered  and 
It  baa  a  fragrant  odour,  and  its  flavour  is 
to  depend  a  ^khI  deal  on  the  rapidity  by 
i^triuch  the  dicee  are  dried.  It  should  be  husked 
laad  akioed  by  nickel  or  bamboo  knives,  as  those 
of  iteel  injure  the  colour  of  the  meal.  It  is 
akolated  that  the  fresh  plantain  will  yield  40 
per  cent  of  meal,  that  an  average  bunch  of 
25  IhL  weight  wiU  yield  5  Ibe.,  and  that  an  acre 
of  plantain  walk  of  average  quality  producing  450 
Innclies  during  the  year,  would  yield  upwards  of 
I  too  of  meaL  In  the  W.  Indies  plantain  meal 
ii  Ingely  employed  as  the  food  of  infants,  chil- 
dm,  and  convalescents.  In  composition  the 
piufcun  fruit  approaches  most  nearly  in  nutritive 
qaality  to  the  potato,  and  the  meal  of  the  plant 
to  that  of  rice. 

Rice.       Potato.       PUntain. 
Sludi,fiigar,  etc..  .     .    87*4         790  86*0 

Ftotein  oomponndSy      .      7*5  8*0  5'2 

The  varieties  which  are  rich  in  saccharine 
nttter  make  an  admirable  preserve,  on  being 
ilintted  and  split  longitudinaUy  and  dried  in  the 
no,  \ij  which  process  they  immediately  acquire  a 
eonistettce  like  Turkey  figs,  and  become  capable 
of  being  packed  and  preserved  in  the  same  way. 

In  S.  America,  the  fruit  is  not  only  used  as  an 
vtide  of  diet  in  its  fresh  state,  but,  when  dried, 
fonns  an  article  of  internal  trade,  besides  having 
its  floor  separated,  and  cooked  or  made  into 
hiKoita  It  is  also  preserved  in  the  Society 
hkodL 

The  $tins  of  the  fruit  are  used  by  the  tanners 
IB  djang  kAbher  black.  —  Surgeon  T,  Key  in 
?roctedinm  of  the  Madras  Committee;  Madras 
Ex.  Jttr.  Hep. ;  Royle^s  Fib,  PI, ;  Simmonels^  Com, 
PM;  Dr,  A.  Hunter  in  M,  E.  Proceedings; 
UomCs  Tenasserim ;  Dr,  McClelland  in  Records  of 
At  Government  of  India ;  Dr.  King  in  Report  of 
Calcutta  Ag,'Hort,  Gard. 

PLASMA,  a  green,  semi-transparent  calcedony, 
hiring  a  dark  tint,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
coboied  by  chlorite.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  India, 
•ad  is  made  into  beads  and  other  ornaments. 
^^Beasbnally  spedmenB  are  found  among  the  ruins 
ofRome.— fFa/er»ton;  Faulkner. 

PUSSEY,  on  the  Bhagirathi  river,  in  the 
^fadiya  district  of  Bengal,  »  in  kt.  23''  47'  N., 
Im  88^  \r  45'  £.  It  is  famous  in  the  history 
of  British  India  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  which 
WIS  here  fought  and  won  by  Clive  on  the  23d 
June  1757,  with  700  European  troops,  1400 
■epojs,  and  570  sailors,  and  the  victory  threw 
Mga],  Behar,  and  Orissa  into  British  hands. 

Onne  states  that  the  nawab,  Suraj-ud-Dowla, 
had  50,000  foot  and  18,000  horse,  and  50  pieces 
«f  cannon,  24' and  32  pounders.  There  were  also 
40  Frenchmen,  under  the  command  of  Sinfray. 
The  action  was  a  cannonade,  and  Clive  computed 
the  enemy's  loss  at  500  killed,  that  of  the  English 
at  22  killed  and  50  wounded. 

It  was  not  until  the  12th  August  1765  that 
8hah-i-Alam,  emperor  of  Dehli,  at  a  conference 
*ilh  Clire,  held  at  Allahabad,  granted  to  the 
Kagbh  £.1.  Company  the  Diwani  of  Bengal, 
Bebr,  and  Orina.  Clive  agreed  to  pay  to  the 
BDpoor  a  tribute  of  2  lakhs  monthly,  from  the 
VMeeda  of  the  revenues.  But  the  memorable 
lattie-field  has  ceased  to  exist,  changes  in  the 
Md  of  the  TiTer  bamg  swept  it  almost  all  away. 


Of  the  famous  mango  grove  called  the  Lakha 
Bagh,  or  the  tope  of  a  lakh  of  trees  that  was  800 
yards  long  and  800  broad,  all  the  trees  have 
died  or  been  swept  away  by  the  river,  excepting 
one,  under  which  is  buried  one  of  the  nawab^s 
generals  who  fell  in  the  battle.  So  long  ago  as  1801 , 
there  were  no  more  than  3000  trees  remaining. 
It  is  now  a  cultivated  plain.  The  spot  where  the 
solitary  tree  yet  survives  is  callect  Pir-ki-jaga, 
and  is  held  sacred  by  Musalmans.  —  7V.  of  a 
Hind.  i.  p.  51 ;  Malcolm,  vi.  p.  256 ;  Orme,  ii.  p.  173. 
PL  AT  ALE  A  liEUCORODIA,  Spoon-bill. 

Weisaer  loflfeler, 
Chamach-buza, 
Becqnaroueglia, 
Cuocbiarone,      .    .        „ 
Gentu-muku-konga,    Tel. 
Llydon  big,    .    .   Welsh. 


.  Ger. 
.  Hind. 
.       It. 


Cherita,  .  .  .  Bevo. 
Lepelaar,  ....  DuT. 
Spoon  ibia,  .  .  .  £no. 
Pale,  Pocbe,  Tnible,  Fr. 
Spatule,  Cueiller,  .  „ 
Lofifel  gans,    .    .    .   Ger. 

One  of  the  Plataleinie,  the  spoon-bill  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  family  Tantalid^,  common  in  India, 
Europe,  Africa,  Asia.  It  breeds  in  India  in  lofty 
trees,  but  also  in  marshes.  Other  known  species 
are — 

Platalea  major,  Temm.,  Japan. 

P.  minor,  Schlegelj  Ja^n. 

P.  ajaya,  Linn, ,  America. 

P.  flavipes,  Oould,  Australia. 

P.  melanorbynchns,  Gould,  Australia. 

PLATANEiE,  the  oriental  plane  tribe  of  plants, 
comprising  one  genus  and  four  species,  —  one 
of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  one  N.  America, 
and  two  from  Asia  Minor  and  Central  Asia. 
The  Platanus  orientalis  has  pahnate  leaves  re- 
sembling those  of  the  common  sycamore.  It 
grows  in  the  western  parts  of  Asia,  and  extends 
as  far  east  as  Kashmir.  Its  wood  is  fine  grained 
and  hard,  and  when  old  it  acquires  dark  veins  so 
as  to  resemble  wal nut-wood.  The  tree  was  valued 
for  its  shade  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  it 
was  held  sacred  in  the  east.  P.  occidentalis  is 
found  in  most  parts  of  N.  America,  from  Mexico 
as  far  as  Canada.  The  timber  is  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  will  not  bear  exposure  to  the  weather. 
There  is  but  this  one  genus  in  the  order,  and 
six  species.  The  family  resembles  Artocarpece.— 
Hogg;  Eng,  Cyc, 

PLATANISTA  GANGETICA.     Gray, 
Dolphinus  Shawensis.      |         D.  Gangetious. 

Platanista  of  Pliny.  Sou-sou  of  India. 

DaupbineduGange,T.(7t<r.  |  Susa  of  Buff  on. 

Inhabits  the  Indian  seas,  the  Ganges  and  its 
tributaries.  It  eats  prawns,  Palaemon  carcinus, 
also  the  fish  Wallago  attu  and  Saccobrauchus 
fossilis.  The  flesh  and  blubber  are  eaten  by  some 
low  castes. 

Platanista  Indi,  Blyth^  the  porpoise  of  the  Indus, 
is  larger  than  P.  Gangetica,  and  of  a  paler  colour. 
— Jerdon, 

PLATANUS  ORIENTALIS.    Linn, 


Doolb,  , 
Chinar, 


Hind.,  Pebs. 


Chnnar,     .    Hikd.,  Pers. 
Buna,  Bnin,  Bonin,  Panj. 


The  oriental  plane  is  indigenous  in  Asia  Minor  and 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  Levant,  and  it  ex- 
tends into  Kashmir.  Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
prized  it  particularly  for  the  close  shadow  which 
its  spreading  foliage  a£Forded,  and  they  celebrated 
many  of  their  festivities  beneath  its  branches.  A 
plane  tree  is  mentioned  as  having  existed  in 
L^cium,  in  the  hollow  of  which  the  Consul 
Licinius  Musicanus  gave  a  dinner  to  19  friends. 
The  wood  is  much  like  that  of  the  beech,  but  it 
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FLATAX  ARTHRITICUS. 


PLECTRANTHUS  PARVIFLORUS. 


IB  leu  hard,  has  a  finer  and  closer  graiD,  and  is 
more  capable  of  receiving  a  good  polish;  it  is, 
however,  very  apt  to  warp  and  splits  is  not 
durable,  and  is  frequently  attacked  by  the  worm. 
Immersing  the  wood  in  water  for  several  years, 
is  said  to  improve  its  quality.  It  is  used  for 
gun- stocks.  Accordinf(  to  Belon,  the  Greeks  of 
Mount  Athos  were  in  the  habit  of  making  boats 
of  a  single  piece,  out  of  the  trunks  of  the  largest 
trees.  It  grows  in  Kashmir  from  seed,  but  re- 
quires to  be  transplanted.  Some  re-planted  by 
Akbar  in  .a.d.  158H,  when  seen  by  Mr.  Vigne  in 
1838  were  20  feet  in  circumference.  Vigne  had 
seen  some  grand  trees  in  the  valley  oppo&ite  to 
Therapia  on  the  Bo^phorus ;  and  one  near  Avin, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Elburz  mountains,  measured  by 
him,  was  64  feet  in  circumference.  It  appears 
to  be  tolerably  common  in  Afghanistan,  and  is 
frequently  seen  at  villages,  etc.,  in  the  Pan  jab 
Himalaya,  extending  spariugly  east  to  the  Beas, 
and  up  to  8300  feet  in  I^Hakh.  In  the  Kashmir 
valley  it  is  abundant,  the  trees  ranging  up  to  75 
feet  high ;  and  Dr.  Stewart  had  noted  seven  or 
eight  of  more  than  20  feet,  the  l&|[gest  being  28 
feet  girth  in  Srinagar,  Kashmir,  l^e  spread  of 
two  trees  measured  by  him  had  a  radius  of  87 
and  44  feet  respectively  in  one  direction.  The 
finest  grove  in  Kashmir  is  the  Nazim  Bagh,  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake,  near  the  city  of  Srinagar, 
%vhich  at  one  time  consisted  of  1200  noble  trees, 
said  to  have  been  planted  about  the  17th  century. 
To  the  eastward  it  does  not  thrive.  In  Kabul, 
where  timber  is  scarce,  Irvine  states  that  it  is 
the  only  material  for  gun-carriages ;  and  in  Kash- 
mir it  furnishes  part  of  the  wood  for  making  the 
small  painted  boxes. — Dr.  Stewart ;  Book  of  Trees^ 
p.  152 ;  Royle's  lU.  p.  344 ;  HugeVz  Travels  in 
Kashmir,  p.  85 ;  Cleghorn's  Pan.  Rep, 

PLATAX  ARTHRITICUS.     Cuv.  and  Val. 
Ikan  bonna,  BeU.      |  Chetodon  arthriticus,  C.  and  V, 

The  total  length  of  this  fish  is  1  foot  7 
inches.  It  inhabits  the  seas  of  Penang,  Sumatra, 
Java,  and  Singapore.  The  flavour  is  excellent, 
the  large  air-  vessel  is  thin,  and  yields  little  isin- 
glass.— Cuv.  and  Val. 

PLATINUM  orPlatina,  Kum-phok,  BuRM.,Peh- 
kin,  Chin.,  from  Plata,  silver.  An  important  metal, 
first  made  known  in  Europe  by  Mr.  Wood,  assay- 
master  in  Jamaica,  who  met  with  its  ore  in  1741. 
In  1750  he  published  a  paper  upon  it  in  the  Philo- 
Eophical  Transactions.  The  name  was  given  to  it 
on  account  of  its  colour ;  it  was  originally  called 
Platina  del  Pinto,  because  it  was  found  in  the 
auriferous  sand  of  the  river  Pinto.  It  has  since 
been  found  in  China,  Burma,  Brazil,  Colombo, 
St.  Domingo,  and  in  the  Ural  mountains.  It 
occurs  along  with  gold  in  the  Hukong  valley, 
and  metal-workers  alloy  it  with  copper  and  silver, 
with  which  they  form  bowls  of  tobacco-pipes. 
It  is  said  to  be  found  also  in  the  Shan  states. 
The  sands  of  the  Namtowa  river,  about  36  miles 
S.E.  of  Jeypore  in  Upper  Assam,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountains,  is  the  most  prohfic  source  of 
the  platina. — As.  Res.  xviii.  part  ii.  p.  279. 

PLATO,  B.C.  429-348,  the  Iflatun  of  the  Arabs, 
an  illustrious  philosopher  of  Greeoe,  son  of  Ariston 
and  Perictione.  He  was  bom  at  Athens  in  May 
429  B.C.  From  his  twentieth  till  his  twenty-eighth 
years  he  studied  under  Socrates,  the  Sucrat  of  the 
Arab*,  a  great  part  of  whose  discourses  he  com- 
nilted  to  writing.    He  resided  ih^  in  Egypt  and 


afterwards  in  Italy,  and  then  returned  to  Athens, 
where  for  some  time  he  taught  at  a  place  called 
the  Academy.  On  the  invitation,  however,  of 
the  elder  Dionysius,  he  went  to  his  court,  bat 
his  free  speaking  displeased  the  tyrant,  who  is 
said  to  have  sold  him  as  a  slave.  He  was  bought 
by  Anniceres,  a  native  of  Cyrene,  who  freed  him, 
and  he  returned  to  Athens.  The  books  which 
exist  consist  of  a  long  series  of  dialognea,  with 
Socrates  as  the  chief  interlocutor.  They  are 
dialectical,  ethical,  and  physical  His  ori^oal 
name  was  Aristocles,  but  he  received  the  naiue  oi 
Plato  from  the  breadth  of  his  forehead  and  chest. 
Plato,  Epicharmus,  Hud  others  adopted  a  philo* 
sophy  similar  to  that  of  the  Vedanta,  a  systens 
of  perceptions  of  primary  or  secondary  qu^ditiea 
He  died  on  his  82d  birthday,  B.C.  348.  He  had 
Aristotle  as  a  pupil. 

PLATTER  LEAVES,  used  by  the  Hindus,  are 
made  of  leaves  of  the  Eugenia  jambolana,  Flcsns 
Bengalensis,  F.  cordif olia,  F.  religiosa,  Mangifera 
Indica — Birdwood^  Arts. 

PLATYCERCUS  HYPOPHONIUS,  G,  It 
Gray,  is  called  by  the  Malays  ^  Elastori  raja,'  or 
prince  parrot,  from  its  being  the  most  brilhaatly 
plumaged  of  all  that  family.  Platycercns  vnlner* 
atus,  of  Timor,  a  green  species  of  parrot? 

PLATYCERIUM,  a  genus  of  staghorn  ferns  of 
Australia,  of  which  P.  alcicome  and  P.  grande  ar^ 
the  more  remarkable.  P.  (Acrosticum)  alcicome 
retains  much  moisture  in  its  dead,  sterile  fronds, 
which  form  large  scales,  rising  one  over  another. 
In  stormy  weather  they  are  sometimes  thrown 
down  by  the  weight  of  water  and  vegetable  matter 
thus  accumulated  about  them.  Platycetiiun 
grande,  J.  Sm.,  is  the  elkhom  fern  of  Borneo  and 
neighbouring  islands.  —  /.  Backhouse,  Vint  to 
Australia. 

PLATYCODON  GRANDIFLORUM.  SmiUL 
Kih-kang  and  Kih-hung,  Chinese.  A  {dant  of 
China  of  the  Campanulacese  or  Bellwort  tribe, 
from  the  provinces  of  Sse-chuen,  Hu-peh,  Ho-nan, 
and  Shan-BL  It  is  said  to  be  used  to  adallieiate 
ginseng. 

PLAVA,  a  name  of  the  men  of  Bhutan. 

PLAYFAIR.  Several  relatives  of  this  name 
served  as  medical  and  military  officers  in  the  19th 
century  in  the  East  India  Company's  armies  of 
Madras  and  Bengal.  Dr.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B., 
au  eminent  chemist  and  philosopher  of  Great 
Britain,  was  at  one  time  in  Bengal.  liientenant- 
Colonel  Playfair  wrote  on  the  Fuhes  of  Z^sibar, 
also  a  History  of  Aden. 

PLECOTUS  AURITUS.    Jerdon. 
PI.  DarjilingenriB,  Hodgson,  j  PI.  homochroiia,  ffodffsomt 

The  long-eared  bat  of  Europe  and  DarjiJing. 
PI.  Timorensis,  Geoffroy,  is  from  Timor. 

PLECTOCOMIA,  a  genus  of  palms,  gxt>wii^ 
in  Malacca,  Java,  Assam,  and  the  Khassya  ffillsi 
with  leaves  of  great  length,  having  a  hook  at  ^ta 
end  by  which  to  support  themselves.  P.  Htmalay* 
ana.  Griff.,  is  the  Khenoul  of  the  Lepdias.  It  is 
not  a  very  large  plant,  but  it  dimbs  lofty-  trees, 
and  extends  40  yards  through  the  forest;  650Q 
feet  is  the  upper  limit  of  the  palms  in  the  Sikkim 
Himalaya,  the  iihenoul  alone  attaining  this  ii»*gl>H 
Griffith  aiso  described  P.  Assamioa  and  P.  Kbtm* 
syana,  and  Eurz  mentions  P.  macroslaohya  el 
Tenasserim.  i—  Hooker,  i.  p.  147  ;  8e&mum  f 
Gamble. 

PLECTRANTHUS  PARYIFLORUSL      WML 


U4 


PLECTRANTHUS  RUGOSUS. 


PL0TO8US  ANGUILLARIA. 


P.  gmveolenB,  R.  Br.^  a  plant  of  N.  Holland,  with 
hine  or  porple  flowers. 

PLECTRANTHUS  RUGOSUS.    Bottler. 

lAnuiitnva  densiflon,  l^artnger. 

Isodon  plecinnthoidM,  Sehrad, 
PmaMr.  Ohiigii,  Chihab.    Pok,  Bosbuig,    .   Sutlw. 
iWb,  Mm,    •    •    •  jl f         Chiobri,  Toarb,  .    .    „ 
Utt-kiUer,     .    .    .   Eng.     Sirru  kalengu,    .    .   Tam. 
Boi,      .    .     .      Jhelum.    Khwangere,  ,  Tr. -Indus. 
Kot,  Bfaiagri.  Ittit,  Rati. 

A  small,  rather  deDder,  shrubby  plant,  has  a 
mhoWome,  pleasant-tasted,  bulbous  root,  much 
latcn  bj  the  natives,  particularly  during  the 
petiod  of  their  great  festivals.  Its  leaf  is  rough 
and  not  unlike  that  of  Borage ;  it  grows  in  the 
Himalaja  at  Mount  Chur,  Sirmore,  Dehra  Doon, 
and  at  Xlnnevelly.  It  is  abundant  in  the  Panjab 
Himalaja  from  3000  to  9000  feet,  and  occurs  in 
the  Salt  Range.  In  places  it  is  used  as  bedding 
to  keen  off  fleas.  The  leaves  have  an  aromatic, 
■sgo-luce  smell,  and  a  somewhat  bitterish  taste. — 
AintUe;  Stewart^  Panjab  Plants;  Voigt, 

PLECTRANTHUS  SECUNDUS.    Boxb. 


P.  cordifoliai,  2>.  Don. 

P.  mollis,  Sfrtwf, 

P.  diTvicatiUy  Wtinm, 


P.  inoanui,  Xam. 
P.  NagpurenBit,  Bod, 
Ocimum  moUe,  AU, 


A  plant  of  Mysore  and  the  Western  Dekhan, 
KaodaOa,  Roza,  Ellora ;  aleo  in  Nepal. — Boxb. 

PLEURONECTES  SOLEA,  the  sole. 

KovHe  mutclda,     Dukh.  |  Naak  meen,  .    .    .   Tam. 
Ikan  ledA,       .     .    Halat.  | 

— Ains,  Jfat.  Mtd.  p.  166. 

PLEUROPTERA,  a  tribe  of  mammals,  gener- 
ally known  as  the  flving  lemurs,  flying  cats, 
sad  flyiD£  foxes.    See  Mammalia. 

PLIXi ,  a  historian  of   Rome,   whose  name 


Cains  Pllnius  Secundus,  born  a.d.  23.  He 
a.D.  79,  suffocated  by  a  pestilential  vapour 
near  Moont  Vesuvius^  fie  was  a  voluminous 
inthor,  but  most  oi  his  works  have  been  lost. 
rbe  HiBtoiia  Natnralis  or  Historia  Mundi  still 
remains ;  it  is  in  37  books.  Notices  occur  in  it 
of  Ehnxistan,  Koh,  Lokman,  Okelis,  and  the 
Kol 


PLOCARIA  CANDIDA.    Nets. 

Euiofaeama  tpinota,  — ? 

KfUMk  |MMn, .    .      BUBM.  I  Ceylon  moM,      .    .   Eko. 
Hu-tna,  Hai-tHuiy   Obin.  |  A^^agar,     .    .   Malat. 

This  is  abundant  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Bay 

•I  Bengal       The  Chinese  name  Hai-taai  means 

aaa  Tsgetable,  and  is  applied  to  all  the  Algse  used 

as  articlea  of  diet    Agar-agar  is  also  ^>plied  by 

tht  Malay  race  to  the  Gigartina  tenax  and  Sphe- 

toeooens  growing  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Malaysia. 

Hm  Flocaria  gen  us   of   plants  belongs  to  the 

aKanoe  Alnlea,  the  order  Ceramiaoee,  and  the 

isb-ordar  Sphseroooccen.     One  of  the  species, 

P.  iMlaaiiitliooorton,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean, 

b  called  Coniean  moss,  and  has  a  considerable 

■Hilatiga  SI  a  vermifuge.     Plocana  Candida  is 

slwdsDt  on  the  Tenasaeiim  coast,  and  is  valued 

for  invalids.      It  was  first  bronsht   to   public 

MAies  br  Dr.  O^Sbasghnessy  as  the  edible  moss 

sf  Iks  Asstem  Arebipelago,  and  referred  by  him 

Is  fths  csoas  Fncus.    The  froetiiications,  however, 

Miy  in  SBDsU  toberdes,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mason 

■saaidrrpd  it  ss  a  species  of  Agardh's  genus, 

Ibkflpocoosiia,  which  now  constitutes  a  member 

Mlks  gsons  Plosaria.      It  is  an  allied  speeies 

ritli  tbe  Ceylon  moss  (Qigartioa  lidienoides), 

)m^   dtoseribsd   ss   Fseus    amylassns    by    Dr. 


O'Shaughnessy,  the  Plocaria  lichenoides  of 
Mr.  Mason;  also  with  a  species  found  on  the 
coast  of  Devonshire  in  EngUnd,  P.  compreasa; 
likewise  with  the  Corsican  moss  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, P.  helminthocorton  ;  also  with  the 
agar-a^r,  P.  tenax,  a  species  used  in  China  as 
a  substitute  for  glue  and  gum-arabic,  but  differs 
from  the  Irish  moss  or  Chondrus  crispus,  and 
is  not  of  the  same  natural  family  as  the  Iceland 
moss,  which,  indeed,  is  a  lichen,  the  Cetraria 
Islandica.  The  Tenasserim  moss  is  wholly  free 
from  the  bitter  principle  which  renders  other 
fuci  so  objectionable.  Mr.  Mhsou  seems  to  con- 
sider it  identical  with  the  Ceylon  moss,  for  he 
gives  the  same  account  of  it  as  Dr.  0*Shaughnessy 
gives  to  that  from  Ceylon.  It  contains,  he  says, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  starch,  and  was 
hence  named  by  Dr.  O^Shaughnessy  the  starch 
fucus,  F.  amylaceus,  but  its  specific  name  has 
been  since  changed  to  Candida,  white,  probably 
from  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  substance  is  natur- 
ally white,  whereas  it  becomes  so  only  by  bleach- 
ing in  the  sun ;  its  natiural  tint  is  a  shade  between 
olive  and  purple,  such  as  the  natives  designate  red. 
According  to  Dr.  O'Sbaughneasy,  100  parts  con- 
tain— Vegetable  jelly,  54*5  ;  true  starch,  15*0 ; 
wax,  a  trace,  0'5?;  lignepus  fibre,  18*0;  gum, 
4*0 ;  sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda,  6*5 ;  sulphate 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  I'O;  iron,  a  trace,  0*4? 
From  the  tendency  of  pectine  or  vegetable  jelly 
to  form  insoluble  compounds  with  aaline  and 
earthy  bases,  it  is  necessary  to  steep  this  fucus 
for  a  few  hours  in  cold  rain-water  as  the  first 
step  in  its  preparaticm.  This  removes  a  large 
portion,  if  not  the  entire,  of  the  sulphate  of 
soda,  leaving  all  the  gelatine  and  starch.  It 
should  next  be  dried  by  the  sun's  rays,  and 
ground  to  a  fine  powder.  When  ground,  boiling 
u>r  26  minutes  or  half  an  hour  dissolves  all  the 
starch  and  gelatine.  The  solution  while  hot 
should  be  passed  through  muslin  or  calico,  and 
thus  the  ligneous  fibre  is  removed;  lastly,  the 
strained  fluid  should  be  boiled  down  till  a  drop 
pkoed  on  a  cold  surface  gelatinizes  sufficiently. 
With  milk  and  sugar,  and  flavoured  with  lemou- 
juice  or  sherry,  this  substance,  when  so  prepared, 
would  afford  the  invalid  a  pleasant  article  of 
diet.  It  may  be  available  in  several  processes 
of  art  and  various  manufactures. — G* Shaugknessy ; 
Maum's  TenoMserim, 

PLOCEINJS,  ihe  weaver  birds,  the  tisserins  of 
the  French,  a  sub-family  of  the  Fringillidse  and 
tribe  Curvirostres.  They  form  curious  pensile  nests. 

PloceuB  baya,  Blyth,  tbe  oommon  weaver  bird,  Cejlon, 

all  India,  Aasaixi,  Burma, 
p.  manyar,  Hor^tld,  Bunna,  Archipelago, 
p.  BengalensiB,  Linn,,  black  -  throated  weaver  bird, 

British  India,  Assam,  Tiperah,  Burma. 
P.  Pbllippinus,  — ?  Java,  Burma. 

They  build  nests  like  a  crucible,  with  the  open- 
ing downwards,  and  usually  attach  them  to  the 
tender  branches  of  a  tree  hanging  over  a  well  or 
tank.  P.  baya  is  found  throu^out  India;  its 
nest  is  made  of  grasses  and  strips  of  the  plantain 
or  date  palm  leaf  stripped  while  green.  It  is 
easily  tamed  and  taught  some  tricks,  such  as  to 
load  and  fire  a  toy  cannon,  to  pick  up  a  ring,  etc. 
P.  Bengalensis  occurs  also  in  Hindustan  and 
Burma.     P.  manyar  is  of  all  British  India. 

PLOTOSUS  ANGUILLARIA  and  PL  albilabris 
occur  in  the  seas  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.     At 
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PLOTUS  MELANOGASTER. 


PLUMBAGO. 


Penang,  the  latter  speoieB  is  leas  numerous ;  both 
are  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes  of  natiyes.  The 
wounds  of  both  are  equally  dreaded.  Plotosus 
canius,  Buck,  HanUy  Cal.  Cat.,  is  the  Notopterus 
Pallaaii,  Cuv.  et  Fa/.,  CaL  Cat 

PLOTUS  MELANOGASTER     Gmelin. 


Qoyar, Beno. 

Indian  snake  bird,  .    Eno. 
Chakuri,   .    .    .      GOND. 


Banwa,      .    .    .      Hind. 

Sill, SiND. 

KaUaki  pitta,     .    .    Tel. 


This  beautiful  diver  is  found  throughout  all 
India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Malayana.  In  some 
parts  it  is  exceedingly  numerous,  but  they  hunt 
singly.  They  swim  and  dive  with  rapidity,  float 
low  in  the  water,  the  head  and  neck  alone  visible. 
The  lengthened  scapular  feathers  are  looked  on 
as  a  badge  of  royalty  by  the  Khasias,  and  they 
are  esteemed  by  all.  lliey  were  the  badge  of 
one  reciment  of  the  Bengal  irregular  cavalry.  It 
has  a  nair  sieve  at  the  far  end  of  its  stomach, 
which  prevents  the  passage  of  bones  into  the 
snudl  intestine. — Jerdon,  u.  p.  866. 

PLOVER. 
Pluvier,     ....      Fb.  |  Piviere,     ....       It. 

Is  a  name  applied  in  ordinary  conversation  to 
species  of  birds  of  the  families  CursoridaB  and 
CharadridaB. 

CSinorince, 
Curaorins  CoromandelicuB,  Om.,  Indian  oonrier  plover. 
RhinoptiluB  bitorquatus,  Jerd.y  double-banded  piover. 
Olareola  orientalis.  Leach,  large  swallow  plover. 
G.  lactea,  Temm,,  small  swallow  plover. 

Ckaradrina:, 

Squatarola  Helvetica,  Onu,  grey  plover. 
Charadrius  longipes,  Temm,,  golden  plover, 
^gialitis  Geofifroyi,  WagUTf  large  sand  plover. 
M.  pyrrhothorax,  Temm.y  small  sand  plover. 
M,  oantianos,  Latham^  Kentish  ring  plover. 
M,  Philippensis,  Scopoli,  Indian  ringed  plover. 
M»  minutos,  PaUas,  lesser  ringed  plover. 

The  courier  plover  runs  about  rapidly,  nod- 
ding its  head  occasionally  when  it  stops,  running 
for  a  distance  at  speed,  suddenly  stopping, 
erecting  the  body,  and  then  starting  off  again. 
The  large  and  small  swallow  plovers  hawk  over 
the  fiel<&  of  grain  or  rumnahs  of  grass,  catching 
insects  in  the  air. — Jerdon, 

PLUKENET.  Leonard  Plukenef  s  works  were 
published  in  London  between  1696  and  1705,  in 
4  volumes  quarto,  containing  454  plates,  with 
2740  figures  of  plants,  many  of  them  Indian. 
These  figures  are  small,  and  often  much  reduced 
from  the  natural  size,  especially  when  the  pknts 
were  large,  but  are  generally  very  characteristic ; 
they  are  much  less  costly  and  more  easily  procured 
than  those  of  Van  Rheede. 

PLUM. 


Nai;  Kia-ldng-ts^ze,  Chin. 
Blomme  Svedske,      Dak. 

Proim, DuT. 

Prune, Fa. 

Pflaume,    ....   GsE. 


Prugpa, 
Ameixa, 
Sliva.    . 
Araela, 
Plommen, 


It. 

Port. 

Bus. 

Sp. 

Sw. 


The  fruit  of  the  tree  Pnmus  domestica,  indi- 
genous to  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere ;  274  varieties  of  this  fruit  are  enumerated. 
Dried  plums  foim  an  article  of  conunerce  under 
the  names  of  prunes  and  prunellas. — Smith's  Mat 
Med,;  Faulkner. 

PLUMBAGO,  black  lead,  graphite. 


Blyant Dan. 

Potloot,  ....  Dut. 
PlomboJBiine ;  Potelot,  Fr. 
Beistdei  pottlotb,  .  Gbr. 
Fiombaggine,.    .    .       It. 


Tshemyi  Karandaah,  Bus. 
Lapixplomo.      .    .      Sp. 
Oarboretto  ae  hierro,     „ 
Engelsk  blyerts,      .     Sw. 


Plumbago,  a  carburet  of  iron,  is  used  for  making 
leads  for  pencils  and  for  crudbles.  BarrowdaleJ 
in  Cumberland,  was  long  the  only  known  mine; 
that  produced  lead  of  thai  fine  quality  requisite 
for  the  manufacture  of  drawing-pencils.  The 
Cumberland  mines  had  been  wrought  since  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time ;  pure  Cumberland  lead  costing 
as  much  as  from  30  to  40  shillings  a  poand,  being 
found  in  detached  pieces,  so  that  the  supply  waa 
occasionally  irregular,  and  the  search  for  it  labori- 
ous and  often  fruitless.  Inferior  descriptioni 
come  from  Spain.  Veins  occur  in  the  hills  near 
Nambrapane  in  Ceylon.  These  are  largely  worked 
The  best  kind  of  plumbago  for  crucibles  is  Ceylon^ 
as  it  resists  the  action  of  fire  better  than  any 
other  substance,  except  asbestos,  and  the  expoit 
has  risen  from  less  tnan  24,000  cwt,  valued  at 
£1000,  in  1850,  to  186,000  cwt,  valued  at  nearfy 
£44,000.  Lieut  Evans,  5l8t  Regiment  M.N.I^ 
exhibited  plumbago  of  indifferent  quality  from 
beds  of  shale  that  accompany  iron-ore  at  Malacca. 
Indifferent  plumbago  was  also  exhibited  along  with 
iron-ore  and  slaty  shales  from  Cuddapab.  It  was 
found  by  Captain  Boswell,  of  the  52d  Regiment, 
in  the  hills  of  Paparassam,  where  it  occors  in  con* 
siderable  quantities.  Darjiling  and  Burma  are 
also  mentioned  as  localities  from  which  it  has 
been  brought ;  it  is  found  to  the  east  of  Nat-taik 
in  laree  quantities  on  a  low  range  of  bills  near 
the  vilkge  of  Nyokestoke.  It  is  not  utilized.  Finely 
powder^  graphite  can,  by  an  extreme  degree 
of  pressure,  be  rendered  nearly  as  compact  as 
the  best  mineral  graphite.  The  great  manufac- 
turers of  pencils  in  England  reported  the  Kamaon 
and  Travancore  specimens  as  quite  useless  for  the 
manufacture  of  black  lead  pencils,  observing  that 
they  could  not  use  the  specimens -in  the  state  iu 
which  they  had  been  sent  without  damaging  their 
machinery,  at  the  same  time  they  could  not  con- 
ceive why  purer  specimens  should  not  be  found 
in  the  same  locality.  General  Cullen,  Resident 
of  Travancore,  reported  that  two  varieties  were 
found,  one  in  thin  laminse,  another  granular.  The 
granular  or  fibrous  variety  he  had  discovered  in 
two  localities,  and  both  of  them  in  laterite,  a  few 
feet  only  below  the  surface.  One  locality  is  about 
5  or  6  miles  N.E.  of  Trevandrum,  and  the  other 
about  12  or  14  miles  N.E. ;  he  brought  in  from 
this  latter  locality,  on  his  visit  to  it,  about  3  cwt. 
Some  small  deposits  are  also  found  immediately 
on  the  W.  of  the  town  of  Trevandrum.  Graphite 
in  thin  scales  or  laminse  is  common  nearly  through- 
out the  laterite  tracts  of  Travancore  and  CocbiDf 
but  more  or  less  abundant  in  particular  places 
It  is  found  in  some  places  in  laminse  of  oonsider- 
able  size,  particularly  iu  a  laterite  hill  about  25 
miles  N.E.  of  Trevandrum  at  a  place  called  Oavi- 
attencudul,  near  the  foot  of  the  Ghat  mountains. 
It  is  also  found  in  laminae  of  good  size  in  the 
disintegrated  gneiss  of  the  ghats  on  the  TinneveOj 
side,  also  common  in  the  kunkur  or  travertine 
deposits  near  Culdacoorchy  and  Amba-samudrum. 
The  Vizagapatam  graphite  is  probably  also  found 
in  laterite,  of  which  there  was  a  lai^  depoeit 
at  Bimlipatam.  Plumbago  mixed  with  boiled  oil, 
and  applied  to  canvas  and  other  cloths,  renden 
it  non-combustible.  A  powdery  plumbago  baa 
been  obtained  from  Jammu  territory.  It  'wm 
discovered  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Thornton,  Civil  Assist- 
ant-Suigeon,  Gnrmon,  in  October  1861.  It  is 
found  in  masses  of  variable  sizes,  and  in  genenl 
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PLUMBAGO  EUROP-fiA. 


PODICIPID-fi. 


nnle  detached,  though  in  some  casee  the  rock 
|dl  roimd  is  fijJl  of  plumbago  mixed  with  finely 
jdivided  micaoeous  pardclea. — Cat  Ex,j  1862 ;  On 
\Ae  Graphiie  of  Kamaon  by  Dr.  Royle ;  Letter  from 
ffte  Resident  of  Travancore^  9th  February  1857, 
Bombay  Gazette;  M.  L,  S,  Journal;  Rohdt's 
MSS, ;  M.  C.  C. ;  M.  E.  J,  R. ;  Simmonds. 

PLUMBAGO  EUROPiEA. 
Cliitn  Tani,  .     .    Sansk.  |  Chitra,  Shiiraj,  .    SUnbk. 

An  erect,  brandling,  smooth,  herbaceous  shrub. 
The  whole  plant,  especially  the  root,  is  very  acrid. 
The  properties  of  this  species  and  of  the  P.  scan- 
dens  and  P.  Zeylanica  are  nearly  identical  A 
paste  made  with  ric^  congee  and  tiie  bruised  bark 
18  ai^Ued  by  the  natives  of  India  to  buboes  in 
the  iDopient  states ;  it  acts  as  a  vesicatory. 

PLUMBAGO  ROSEA.  Linn,  The  root,  in  yari- 
oos  fonnSy  is  much  employed  as  a  poison  in  India  * 
as  an  irritant  to  occasion  abortion,  it  is  introduced 
into  the  vagina,  and  applied  directly  to  the  neck 
of  the  uterus.  Hie  bark  of  the  plumbago  root  of 
Tuious  species,  especially  the  P.  rosea,  rubbed 
into  a  paste  with  water  and  a  little  flour  or  congee, 
occasions  pain  in  about  five  minutes,  which  in- 
creases in  severity  tiU,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  is 
equal  to  that  of  a  cantharides  blister  or  mustard 
sinapiam.  If  the  paste  be  removed,  in  half  an 
hoar  the  pain  becomes  allayed,  and  in  a  period  of 
11  to  18  hours  a  large  uniform  blister,  full  of 
serum,  is  occasioned.  The  blistered  surface  heals 
readihr  without  unpleasant  ulceration.  —  O'Sh, ; 
AinsL;  Powell;  Roxb.;  Voigt 

PLUMBAGO  ZEYLANICA.    Linn, 


Tumba  kodivali,  Malxal. 
Kodiveli-ohiira 

malum, ....  Tam. 
Agni  mata^     .    .    .    Tbl. 
Chitra  mulum,   .     .       „ 
Telia  obitra  mulam.       ,, 


Shitaraj,   .    .    .  Arab. 

Chatrm,      .     .     .  Bkno. 

Ken-kyok'phyoo,  Buax. 

Yen-iai-hiing,    .  .  Chin. 

Cfaitar  mill,   .    .  DuKH. 

White-lead  wort,  .    'Esq. 

Chitra-ehita, .    .  Hind. 

The  white  plumbago  U  common;   so  are  the 

other  Tarieties,  red  and  blue,  and  blossom  through- 

oot  the  year,  but  the  blue  is  the  handsomest ;  is 

propagated  by  layers.     The  red,  the  ivhite,  and 

the  blae  flowered  plumbago  are  common  in  Tenas- 

scrim  gardens,   and  the  first  two  are  cultivated 

by  the  Burmese  for  the  vesicatory  power  of  their 

roots. — Roxb.;  RiddeU;  Mason;  AinsUe, 

PLUMIERA  ACUMINATA.    Ait,,  Roxb. 
O«bor-ebiimpa, .      DcKH.  I  Yada  ganneru,  .     .     Tel. 
Pagoda  tree, .     .    .    Eno.  | 

A  small  elegant  tree,  common.  A  pure  white 
caoatchoac  is  obtained  from  this  tree.  It  is  abund- 
ant and  luxuriant  in  the  Pinjore  valley,  is  called 
by  the  Bnnnese,  China  champac;  its  straggling 
and  often  leafless  branches  shoot  out  from  their 
extremities  delicate  orange-coloured  blossoms, 
tinged  with  red,  and  of  sweetest  fragrance. — 
RuldeU;  Royle;  O'Sk.;  Mason, 

PLUMIERA  ALBA.  Gulachin,  Dukh.  The 
white  champa.  This  and  P.  rubra,  Jack^  have 
been  introduced  from  the  West  Indies. 

FLUTSCHAU,  HENRY,  a  Danish  Protestant 
aisBloiiaTy,  who  came  to  India  in  a.d.  1705,  along 
with  Bajiholomew  Ziegenbald. 

POA,  a  genus  of  grasses  of  the  natural  order 

Fanieacese.    The  following  are  species  grown  in 

tbe  south  and  east  of  Asia : — 

P.  Chinensia,  Jtefz,  P.  India,  China,  bnra-pini  nnti. 

P.  cylindrica,  Boxb,,  Canton. 

P.  cynomuoidca,  SetZy  Egypt,  India. 

P.  diairhena,  JL  and  ^./Bengal. 


P.  elegantpla,  Kth.^  BengaL 

P.  Gangetioa,  Boacb.y  BengaL 

P.  multiflora,  Roxb.,  Bengal. 

P.  nemoralia,  lAnn.,  Europe. 

P.  nutans,  Kon,,  Bengal,  Coromandel. 

P.  punctata,  Linn,,  BengaL 

P.  panicnlata,  Roxb,,  Bengal. 

P.  plumosa,  Retz,  Bengal. 

P.  Koxburghiana,  SchuUz,  Bengal. 

P.  tenella,  Linn.,  P.  India. 

P.  onioloidei.  Rets,  P.  India,  Bengal,  Moluccas. 

P.  viBoosa,  Retz,  P.  India,  BengaL 

Species  of  this  genus  have  followed  the  migra- 
tions of  man.  They  mostly  contain  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  nutritive  matter  to  render  them  fodder 
for  various  animals.  P.  annua  is  perhaps  the 
commonest  of  BritL^  plants,  springing  up  on 
every  neglected  spot  around  the  habitations  of 
man.  P.  pratensis  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
smooth-stalked  meadow-grass,  and  is  found  in 
most  pasture  lands.  P.  nemoraUs,  the  wood 
meadow-grass,  is  also  a  common  grass  in  shady 
places. —  Voigt. 

POA  CYNOSUROIDES.    Retz. 

EragroBtis  oynosuroides,  R,  and  S, 
Uniola  bipinnata,  Linn, 
Briza  bipmnata,  lAnn, 

Kn8ha,Ku8a,HiND,SAErsK.  I  Kusa  dharbagaddi,     Tkl. 
Pavitra,     ...         ty       I  Aswalayana,  ...       „ 

A  plant  of  Egypt  and  India,  the  kuslia  sacred 
grass  of  the  Hindus,  being  sacred  to  Siva,  as  are 
also  the  pi  pal,  banyan,  the  neem  (Melia  azader- 
achta),  while  the  Ocimum  sanctum  or  tulsi  is 
sacred  to  Vishnu  and  Krishna.  Some  Hindu 
legends  make  Garuda  the  offspring  of  Kasyapa 
and  Diti.  This  dame  laid  an  egg,  which  it  was 
predicted  would  produce  her  a  deliverer  from 
some  great  affliction.  After  a  lapse  of  five  hun- 
dred years,  Garuda  sprang  from  the  egg,  flew 
to  the  abode  of  Indra,  extinguished  the  fii^9  that 
surrounded  it,  conquered  its  guards,  the  devata, 
and  bore  off  the  amrita  (ambrosia),  which  enabled 
him  to  liberate  his  captive  mother.  A  few  drops 
of  this  immortal  beverage  falling  on  the  kusa,  it 
became  eternally  consecrated ;  and  the  serpents, 
greedily  licking  it  up,  so  lacerated  their  tongues 
with  the  sharp  grass,  that  they  have  ever  since 
remained  forked;  but  the  boon  of  eternity  M'as 
ensured  to  them  by  their  thus  partaking  of  the 
imperishable  fluid.  This  cause  of  snakes  having 
forxed  tongues  is  still,  in  the  popular  tales  of 
India,  attributed  to  the  above  greediness.  At  the 
Ganges  bathing-places  for  pilgrims,  the  Brahman 
guides  usually  present  the  pilgrim  with  blades  of 
this  grass. 

POAY  NGHAT,  Burm,,  is  used  in  Burma  for 
caulkinff  boats. 

POCHAN,  of  Dehra  Ghazi  Khan,  a  woman's 
scarf. 

POCHARD,  the  English  name  of  the  Branta 
rufina,  Pallasy  the  red-crested  pochard  ;  Aythya 
ferina,  Linn.,  the  red-headed  pochard,  of  the  sub- 
family Fuligulinae. 

PODADENIA  SAPIDA.     Thtv, 
Rottlera  Thwaiteaii,  Bail.  \  StyUnthua  Thwait.,  BaH, 

A  large  tree  of  Ambagamowa  in  Ceylon,  and 
at  Marai-Calai,  near  Ratnapura,  at  an  elevation 
of  1000  to  2000  feet  The  fleshy  aril  has  an 
agreeable  flavour. — Thw,  Zeyl, 

PODICIPIDJB,  the  grebe  family  of  birds: 
Podiceps  cristatus,  the  great-crested  grebe  of 
Europe,  Asia,  all   Africa,  America,   Himalaya, 
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PODOOARPUS. 


POETRY. 


Bengal,  Sunderbuns.    Perhaps  commoner  in  India    plank  or  tpar  for  duralnlifey  and  lighinee& — G. 

tbau   is  generally  supposed,    from   its  secluded    Bennett^  p.  415. 


habits,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  porcuring  speci- 
mens. 

Podiceps  Philippensia  or  P.  minor,  the  little 
grebe  of  Europe,  Asia  and  ita  islands,  North 
Africa ;  very  common  in  India. 

PODOCARPUS,  a  genus  of  the  yew  tribe,  large 
timber  trees  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the 
Archipelago,  South  Africa,  and  South  America. 

P.  polystaehyB,   R.    Br.,    Nepal,    Khassya,   Malacca, 

Singapore,  China,  Japan. 
P.  elongatus,  VSerit,  — ? 
P.  Chinenaia,  Swt.,  China. 
P.  capresaina,  R.  Br.,  Penang,  Java. 
P.  macrophylla,  WaU.  ;  P.  maki,  5.  and  Z.,  Chinensia, 

WaU.y  Japan,  Ambojrna,  Nepal,  Penang. 
P.  Koraiana,  SU^.,  Japan. 
P.  nageia,  R,  Br.,  Japan. 
P.  Japonica,  Sieb.,  Japan. 
P.  cuapidata,  EndL..  Japan. 
P.  grandifolia,  Endi.,  Japan. 
P.  spicata,  Brown,  N.  Zealand. 
P.  totara,  Don,  N.  Zealand. 
P.  bracteata,  Bl.,  N.  Zealand.  Borneo. 
P.  latifolia,  Wall.,  N.  Zealand. 
P.  neriifolia,  Don,  N.  Zealand,  Burma. 

P.  amara,  Blumey  grows  on  the  volcanic  moun- 
tains of  Java,  to  the  height  of  200  feet. . 

P.  bracteata,  Blainville,  attains  to  80  feet,  of 
Java,  up  to  dOOO  feet ;  also  in  Borneo,  Burma,  and 
Andamans. 

P.  cupressina,  K,  Brown,  is  of  Java  and  the 
Plulippines,  grows  180  feet  high,  and  furnishes  a 
highly  valuable  timber. 

P.  dacryoides,  -^.  Richard,  of  the  swampy  ground 
of  New  Zealand,  is  the  Kahi  Katea  of  the  Maoris 
and  the  white  pine  of  the  colonists.     It  is  a  tall, 


PODOPHYLLUM  EMODL  Wall,  Oocnrs 
in  Nepal  and  Kamaon,  and  on  the  Char  moim- 
tain  in  the  Himalayas,  at  an  elevation  of  10,000 
feet.  P.  hexandrum  was  found  by  Dr.  Royle  on 
the  Kedarkanta  mountain,  at  an  eleratiofn  ol 
12,000  feet  P.  peltatum  is  the  May  apple  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  root  is  considered  to  be 
a  valuable  and  powerful  cathuiic. — O'SSk.  p.  170. 

PODOSTEMON.  Dr.  Wight,  in  loonea,  gives 
of  this  genus  of  plants,  P.  dichotomua,  elongatua, 
griseus,  olivaceus,  rigidus,  subulatua,  WaUichii, 
Wijrhtii.  P.  Wallichii,  R.  Br.,  and  P.  Giiffithii, 
Wall.,  have  been  foand  on  the  Khassya  moun- 
tains. One  species  which  grew  near  the  Jaintia 
Hills  on  the  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  Oongkotf 
is  a  remarkable  water-plant  resembling  a  liyer- 
wort  in  its  mode  of  growth.  Seveml  species 
occur  at  different  elerations  in  the  Khassya,  and 
appear  only  in  autumn,  when  they  often  carpet 
the  bottom  of  the  streams  with  green.  In  i^nng 
and  summer  no  traces  of  them  are  seen,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  what  becomes  of  the  seeds  in 
the  interval,  and  how  these,  which  are  well  known, 
and  have  no  apparent  provision  for  the  purpose, 
attach  themselves  to  the  smooUi  rocks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  torrents.  All  the  kinds  flower  and 
ripen  their  seeds  under  water,  the  stamens  and 
pistil  being  protected  by  the  dosed  flower  from 
the  wet.  This  genus  does  not  inhabit  the  Sikkim 
rivers,  probably  owirig  to  the  great  changes  of 
temperature  to  which  Uiese  are  subject. — Hooixr's 
J  own.  ii  p.  314  ;    W.  Ic, 

PCECILONEURON  INDICUM.  Bedd,  Kir- 
bally,  Can.,  a  good-sized  tree,  common  in  the 


gregarious  tree,  grows  to  150  feet,  with  a  diameter  I  ghat  forests  of  South  Canaraand  Malabar  up  to  an 


of  4  feet. 

P.  ferruginea,  Don,  is  the  Miro,  a  large  timber 
tree  of  New  Zealand ;  attains  the  height  of  30  to  40 
feet,  and  6  to  8  in  circiunference.  Its  timber  is 
red  and  hard,  and  it  yields  a  dark-red  coloured 
gum-resin. — G.  Bennett,  p.  416. 

P.  latifolia,  Wall.  PI.  Ast.,  the  Neerambali  or 
Nerve  tree  of  the  Tamils,  is  a  tall,  erect  tree  of 
Tounghoo,  Khassya,  the  South  Tinnevelly  moun- 
tains, and  Gourtallum.  It  was  the  firet  conifer 
detected  in  Southern  India.  It  is  exceedingly 
ornamental  when  only  a  few  fei  t  in  height,  and 
well  worth  cultivating ;  it  flowers  in  August  and 
September,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  January  and 
February  ;  the  tree  is  abundant  on  the  hills  above 
Calcad  in  the  dense  moist  forests,  at  3000  to  5000 
feet  elevation,  llie  timber  appears  to  be  very 
good. — Bedtlome,  Fl.  Sylv. 

P.  neriifolia,  Don,  Theetmin,  Bukm.,  meaning 
the  prince  of  trees.  These  are  large  trees  with  totems 
not  very  regularly  shaped,  and  found  on  the  higher 
hills  between  Sitang  and  Salwin  rivers,  and  on  the 
range  which  skirts  the  coast  of  the  Tenasserim 
provinces  in  British  Burma.  The  wood  is  close- 
grained,  and  a  cubic  foot  weighs  50  lbs.  The 
average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  flrst  branch  is 
20  feet,  and  average  girth  measured  at  6  feet  from 
the  ground  is  6  feet. — Brandis^  Cal.  Cat.  Ex., 
1862 ;  RoyU's  III.  Him.  Bot.  p.  349  ;  Gamble. 

P.  totara  is  the  totara  or  mahogany  pine,  the 
most  valuable  timber  tree  of  New  Zealand.  It 
grows  to  80  or  90  feet,  with  15  or  20  feet  in 
circumference.  Its  timber  is  of  a  red  colour, 
darkened   by   age   and   exposure,  excellent   in 


elevation  of  4000  feet ;  wood  very  hard,  and  used 
for  rice-pounders  in  South  Canara ;  it  flowers  in 
March  and  April.  P.  flata  limbata  produces  a  kind 
of  wax. — Beddome,  Fl.  Sylo, 

POEPHAGUS  GRUNNIENS,  the  yak. 

POETRY.  The  poetry  of  the  Hindus  is  rich, 
high,  and  varied,  abounding  in  luxuriant  descrip- 
tions, and  occasionally  displaying  both  grandeur 
and  tenderness;  but  it  is  often  rendered  dull 
by  repetition  and  bombast,  and  deformed  by 
an  indelicacy  unknown  to  Europeans.  Paradise 
Regained  says — 

*  They  loudest  sing 
The  vices  of  their  deities,  and  their  own 
In  fable,  hymn,  and  aong,  so  penonating 
Their  gods  ridiculous,  tbemselveB  past  ahame.' 

In  Hindu  poetry,  despairing  lovers  very  conuaonly 
address  objects  of  nature,  clouds,  elephanta,  and 
birds  on  the  subject  of  their  lost  or  absent  mia- 
tresses,  as  in  the  Megha  duta,  the  4th  Act  ai  the 
Vikrafnorvasi,  and  the  9th  Act  of  the  Maiati 
Madhava.  One  important  cause  of  diBtinction 
between  modern  European  poetry  and  ancient 
eastern  poetry  is,  that  the  latter  was  not  intended 
for  quiet  perusal  in  the  cabinet,  but  for  public 
recitation,  as  minstrelsy.  Hence  great  attention 
is  paid  to  classes  of  letters,  and  to  the  flowing  of 
sounds  one  into  the  other,  without  any  iaterral 
or  hiatus  between.  The  most  common  Sanakiil 
metre  is  the  stanza  of  four  veneB,  contain iitf 
eight  syllables.  The  popular  poetry  of  the  Taniu 
people  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  that  which  is  intellig- 
ible to  the  ordinary  labourer,  such  as  the  writings 
of  Siva-vikkyar,  and  thiee^fourths  of  the  writings 
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POGOSTEMON  PATCHOULI. 


M  AoTuyar,  the  Tamil  poetess ;  and  the  other 
Knd  is  the  clasaic  poetry,  such  as  that  of  Karoban. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Tamil  )iteratare,  iDClading 
vorks  on  medicine,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
tren  dictkniaries,  is  in  poetry.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  commentaries  on  poetical  works,  prose 
eomposition  may  almost  be  said  to  owe  its  origin 
to  European  influence.  Only  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  Tamil  poetry  can  be  given.  In  some 
mpecto  nattves  alone  can  fully  appreciate  its  ezcel- 
lence;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  blind 
to  eome  of  ita  defects. 

Besdii,  in  an  appendix  to  his  high  Tamil  gnun- 
aw,  remarks  that  the  Tamil  poets  use  the  genuine 
jiangiuge  of  poetry.  They  rarely  mention  any 
Object  to  which  they  do  not  couple  some  oma- 
aieatil  epithet.  When  they  speak  of  a  tree,  they 
docribe  it  either  as  green,  or  loaded  with  flowers, 
or  ifaady,  or  majestically  large,  or  as  having  all 
these  qoalitiee.  They  never  mention  a  mountain 
wiAoui  representing  it  as  rising  among  woods,  or 
waited  by  fountains,  or  decked  with  flowers. 
Sometnnes  they  employ  this  embellishment  to 
cxeaa.  They  are  full  of  metaphor  and  allegoir. 
They  are  at  times  extravagautly  hyperbolical.  In 
the  Tamil  Kaiahadam,  it  is  said  of  Damayanti,  the 
eoBBort  of  the  hero,  that  when  Brahma  had  created 
her,  her  beautiful  form  had  only  one  rival  in  the 
amverse,  and  that  was  the  fair  moon.  But 
Brahma,  determined  ihaX  every  beauty  should 
centre  in  Damayanti,  took  a  handful  of  beauty 
from  off  the  face  of  the  moon,  and  threw  it  into 
tiiat  of  Damayanti.  The  deformity  thus  made  is 
atOl  apparent  in  the  moon.  The  Tamil  ppeta 
dehght  in  similes,  as  all  eastern  poets  do.  They 
■Miulge  in  fiction,  and  pay  little  regard  to  nature. 
TheirPamasaus  iaPudiyamalai,  near  Cape  Comorin. 
They  have  neither  Apollo  nor  Mercury.  Their 
Minerva  is  Saraswati.  They  invocate  Ganapati. 
Pathos  and  sweetness  rather  than  vigour  are  the 
efaaracteristica  of  Indian  poetry.  They  are  not 
*tlionghta  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum/  so 
bach  as  thoughts  that  please  and  words  that 
diarm.  Milk  and  honey  flow,  but  such  milk  and 
kmev  as  to  prove  an  unwholesome  diet  to  some 
Binds. 

Dr.  CaldweU  observes  that,  ^  whilst  an  elevated 
thought,  a  natural  expressive  description,  a  pithy, 
•ententious  maxim,  or  a  striking  cumparison,  may 
■ometimea  be  met  with,  unfortunately  elegance  of 
style,  or  an  affected,  obscure  brevity,  has  always 
been  preferred  to  strength  and  truthfulness,  and 
poetic  fire  has  been  quenched  in  an  ocean  of  con- 
ceits. Nothing  can  exceed  the  refined  elegance 
•ad  ^^  inked  sweetness  '*  of  many  Telugu  and  Tamil 
poems ;  but  a  lack  of  heart  and  purpose,  and  a 
■Bbstitution  of  sound  for  sense,  more  or  less  cha- 
ttcterite  them  all ;  and  hence,  whilst  an  anthology 
Bompoaed  of  well-selected  extracts  would  please 
•ad  ntrprise  the  English  reader,  every  attempt  to 
Innslate  any  Tamil  or  Telugu  poem  in  extenso 
into  English,  has  proved  to  be  a  tailure.  To  these 
esMea  of  inferiority  must  be  added  a  slavery  to 
CQstom  and  precedent  at  least  equal  to  what  we 
meet  with  in  the  later  Sanskrit.  Literature  could 
•ever  flooriflh  where  the  following  distich  (con- 
lataed  in  the  Nannul,  or  classical  Tamil  grammar) 
iraa  accepted  as  a  settled  principle  : — *'  On  what- 
loevcT  subjects,  in  whatsoever  expressions,  with 
vhataoever  arrangement,  classical  writers  have 
,  so  to  write  ia  denoted  propriety  of  ttyle.'* ' 


Tukarama,  the  great  Mahratta  poet,  was  origin- 
ally a  com  chandler  in  a  village  near  Poona,  but 
he  became  a  devotee  of  the  popular  deity  Yitoba. 
He  died  in  1649.  His  poems  are  moral  and 
religious.  They  abound  with  fine  images  and 
noble  thoughts,  and  their  author  stands  high 
among  the  poets  of  India. 

The  following  poetesses  have  lived  at  different 
times  and  contributed  to  the  Urdu  poetical  litera- 
ture:— 


Atab  Begun,  Behar. 
Roahini  Jan  of  Lueknow. 
Bhangan  of  Paniput. 
Begam  Jan,  daughter  of 

Nawab  Khair  •  ud  -  Din 

Khan. 
Begam,  daughter  of  Mirza 

Baber,  belonging  to  the 

sanana  of  Bahadur  Shah 

of  Debti. 
Beni  Jan  of  Benares. 


Begam,  daughter  of  Nawab 
Intizam-ud-Dowla,  and 
wife  of  Aaaf-ud-Dowla 
of  Gudh. 

Begam,  daughter  of  Amad- 
lu-Mulk  Ghazi  -  ud  -  Din 
Khan. 

Mutilabale  of  Bftrelli. 

BeraniJa  of  Dehli. 

Nur  tfahan,  Hirasin,  of 
Furkhabad. 


The  better  known  of  the  poets  who  have  written 
in  Hindi  and  its  dialects  adopted  the  following 
takhallus  or  poet-names : — 


Ajas. 

Asaf. 

Balhar. 

BeDar. 

Ohand. 

Dard. 

Fadvi. 

Ihsan. 


Luha. 

Joiaah, 

Jurat. 

Kalandar. 

Kudrat. 

Utif. 

Lutf. 

Maaazaz. 


Mahakam. 

Mamf. 

Mastan. 

Mir. 

Mir  Taki. 

Na. 

Naair. 

Nias. 


Kazakh. 

Sheda. 

Souda. 

Soz. 

Sural. 

Wall. 

Yakin. 


The  following  poets  have  written  in  Persian : — 


Sadi. 

Jalal-ul-Din. 
Kamal-ud-Din. 
Shah  Sharf-ud-Din. 
Mir  Murad  AU  Khan. 
JamL 
Hafiz. 

Kamal-ud-Din. 
Sharf. 

Shams-ul-Haq  Tabiiz. 
Syed  Sabir  AH,  Tatwi 
BeDil. 

Kazim-wala-Isfahani. 
Fakhri. 
Amir  Khusru. 
Nazim. 
Agah. 

Jamal-ul-Din  Abdor  Rasaq 
Asoii. 
Nizami 
Khakani. 

Mahinud,  Qhacnavi. 
Araelan. 
]^Iaharram. 
Faek. 

Roomi  Sadiq  Mail. 
HiBsam. 

Syed  Shah  Azim-ud-Din, 
Tatwi. 


Saib. 

Mir  Muahtaq. 

Wazir. 

Husain. 

Wakif. 

Mirza  Qatil. 

Zahid. 

Sharf -Boo  Ali,  Kalandar. 

Syed  Azim-ud-Din. 

Rafiq,  Sabzl  Farosh  Shah, 
Tatwi. 

Kamal. 

AVali  Mahomed  Taghari. 

Khaliq. 

Nasrati. 

Mahomed  Takki  Sabha. 

Syed  Azim-ud-Din. 

MirzaHasaiD,'Wazir,'Wafa. 

Mir  Hutuk,  Afghan* 

Ghulam  Sarwar,  Lahori. 

Biir  Syed  Ali  Muahtaq, 
Tabatabai. 

Aaa  Mahomed  Azhiq,  Is- 
fahan]. 

Mirza  Mahomed  Huaain, 
Wafa. 

Jalal-ud-Din. 

Azad. 

Umar  Khayyam. 


— Mahabharata ;  Calcutta  Review,  No.  109,  p.  28  ; 
Balfour 8   Guldastah-i-Soohn ;  Dravidian  Comp. 
Gram,  p.  89;  Madras  L,S,J.y  July  1864 ;  Bev,  H, 
Bower. 
POGOOL,  alias  Koondul,  Tam.,  krge  ear-rings. 

POGOSTEMON  PATCHOULI.    Pellet. 
Pogosieroon  intermediuz,  Benth. 
Paohouli,  Patchapat,  Bbng.  |  Kottam,  Malbal.,  Tav. 

A  labiate  plant  used  as  an  ingredient  to  mix 
with  tobacco  for  smoking,  also  for  scenting 
women's  hair.  It  is  found  in  every  bazar  through- 
out India.  It  grows  in  Sylhet,  Penang,  and  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  and  seems  to  grow  abundantly 
in  a  perfectly  wild  state  at  Penang.  M.  de  Uugel 
founait  growing  wild  near  Canton.    The  odour 


2g9 


POHONTJAT. 


POISON. 


of  the  dried  plant  is  strong  and  peculiar,  and  to 
some  persons  not  agreeable ;  the  dried  tops  im- 
ported into  England  are  a  foot  or  more  in  length. 
In  Europe  it  is  principally  used  for  perfumery 
purposes,  it  being  a  fayourito  with  the  French, 
who  import  it  largely  from  Bourbon.  They  were 
led  to  use  it  because  a  few  years  before  real  Indian 
shawls  bore  an  extravagant  price,  and  purchasers 
distinguished  them  by  the  odour  of  patchouli, 
with  which  they  were  perfumed ;  and  on  discover- 
ing this  secret,  the  French  manufacturers  got  into 
the  way  of  importing  the  plant  to  perfume  articles 
of  their  own  make,  and  thus  palm  off  home-span 
shawls  for  real  Indian.  The  Arabs  use  and  ex- 
port it  more  than  any  other  nation.  Their  annual 
pilgrim  ships  take  up  an  immense  quantity  of  the 
leal ;  they  use  it  principally  for  stufting  mattresses 
and  pillows,  and  assert  that  it  is  very  efficacious 
in  preventing  contagion  and  prolonging  life.  The 
characteristic  smell  of  Chinese  and  Indian  ink  is 
owing  to  an  admixture  of  this  plant  on  its  manu- 
facture. Some  people  put  the  dry  leaves  in  a 
muslin  bag,  and  thus  use  it  as  is  done  with 
lavender,  for  scenting  drawers  in  which  linen  is 
kept ;  and  this  is  the  best  way  to  use  it,  as  its 
odour,  like  musk,  is  most  agreeable  when  very 
dilute.  It  requires  no  sort  of  preparation,  being 
simply  gathered  and  dried  m  the  sun;  too 
much  drying,'  however,  is  hurtful,  inasmuch  as  it 
renrlers  the  leaf  liable  to  crumble  to  dust  in 
uacking  and  stowing  on  board.  By  distillation 
it  yields  a  volatile  oil,  on  which  the  odour  and 
remarkable  properties  depend.  This  oil  is  in 
common  use  in  India  for  fhiparting  the  peculiar 
fragrance  to  clothes.  Among  the  richer  classes 
of  natives  in  Penang  it  sold  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  pikul. 
In  Bengal,  some  which  was  imported  from  Penang 
sevei-al  years  previous  sold  at  11  rupees  8  annas 
per  maund.  Later  investments  have  sold  at  a 
much  lower  rate. 

POHONTJAT.  Jav.  A  wild  tree  iu  Java, 
which  furnishes  a  beautiful  vermilion  dye. 

POI,  in  Tahiti,  a  bowl  used  as  a  dish.  It  is 
made  of  kou  wood,  and  has  partitions  for  de- 
licacies, such  as  dogs,  raw  fish,  shrimps,  and 
herbs. 

POILA  or  Poliya,  a  slave  race. — Wils. 

POINCIANA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Fabacese.  The  following  species  grow  in  south 
and  east  of  Asia : — 

P.  acoleata  —  ?  W.  and  E.  Indies. 

P.  eUta,  Linn.,  all  PeninBular  India. 

P.  Gilliesii,  Hooker,  Chili. 

P.  pttlcherrima,  Linn.,  India,  Bengal,  Moluccas. 

P.  regia,  Bqjer,,  Madagascar. 

POINCIANA  ELATA.    Linn. 


Can. 
Tam. 


11 


Suncaishla,     . 
Sunkeswaram, 


Tel. 


Nirangi,  .  .  . 
Pade  Narrayan,  \ 
ChitikcBwarain,  . 

A  very  beautiful,  middling-sized,  very  show^y 
tree,  abundant  in  a  planted  state  in  avenues,  topes, 
gardens,  native  cemeteries,  etc. ;  its  flowers  are 
large,  showy,  yellowish,  inodorous ;  the  wood  is 
}ellow,  tolerably  close  and  even  grained,  easily 
worked,  and  gives  a  smooth  surface :  warps  slightly 
but  never  cracks ;  unseasoned  54  to  56  lbs.  per 
cubic  foot,  and  when  seasoned  45  lb& ;  sp.  gr. 
'720.  It  is  well  suited  for  cabinet  work.  It  has 
been  successfully  used  as  a  protection  for  the 
footings  of  rivers  and  channel  banks.     Where  it 


is  not  wanted  to  spread  laterally  and  to  caaM 
obstructions,  it  should  be  planted  in  cuttings  ii 
December ;  its  grows  quicUy ;  its  wood  might  b< 
used  for  basket  boats.  Its  leaves  are  extenaiTdj 
used  for  manuring  indigo  fields  in  Cudd^iah. — 
Drs.  Roxh,  il  p.  355;  Cleghom;  Beddome^  FL 
Sylv,  p.  178. 

POINCIANA  REGIA.  Bojer.  The  royal  poin- 
ciana  is  a  goi^geous  shrub,  introduced  from  Mada- 
gascar into  India,  bears  showy  coloured  flowers, 
bright  scarlet  variegated  with  yellow.  It  flourishes 
well  in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces.  Thia  tree  does 
not  attain  a  great  size,  but  it  is  very  pretty,  and 
should  be  planted  in  mixed  avenues. — AT.  E.  J.  R; 
Mason ;  Madras  Hurt,  Garden  Cat, 

POINT  CALIMERE,  a  low  sandy  projectioft, 
on  which  a  white  pillar  has  been  erected  as  a 
beacon,  in  lat  10°  17'  N.,  long.  79°  52'  30*  K  It 
is  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  low  drained  land, 
which  may  be  taken  for  the  delta  of  the  river 
Cauvery.  It  is  thickly  planted  with  cocoanat 
palms. — Findlay, 

POINT  DE  GALLE.  The  town  and  fort  are 
built  on  the  point  which  is  rocky  and  bluff  to  sea- 
ward, with  a  rocky  islet  near,  called  Pigeon 
Island,  surrounded  by  smaller  ones.  The  entrance 
of  the  bay  is  about  a  mile  wide,  and  there,  as  well 
as  inside,  the  depth  of  water  varies  from  2  to  14 
feet.  It  is  70  miles  S.E.  of  Colombo,  and  is  a 
fortified  seaport  town,  having  the  only  good 
harbour  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island.  It 
was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  DutdL,  by 
whom  the  fort  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  was 
built.  The  light  on  the  S.  bastion  is  in  lat.  6°  1' 
25"  N.,  and  long.  80°  12'  32*  E.  It  was  the 
Kalah  of  the  Arabs,  is  supposed  by  Sir  J.  £. 
Tennant  to  be  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture.  It  has 
been  the  resort  of  merchants  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  and  continues  to  be  a  great  com- 
mercial emporium. — Findlay. 

POINT  DIVI,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India,  is  at  the  N.E.  branch  of  the  Kistna 
delta.  Its  lighthouse  is  in  lat.  15°  58'  44"  N.,  and 
long.  81°  9'"21"  E. 

POINT  PALMYRAS,  projecting  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  at  Mypurra  Island,  is  in  hit.  20"*  43'  l^' 
N.,  and  long.  81^  1'  40"  E. 

POINT  PEDRO  is  the  N.E.  point  of  Ceyloii. 
Its  custom-house  is  in  lat  9°  50'  SO*  N.,  and  \<mg» 
80°  15'  10"  E.  It  is  a  corruption  of  the  Portu- 
guese words  Punta  das  Pedras  or  Rocky  Gape.  A 
little  town  of  same  name  is  a  mile  weat  of  the 
cape. 

roint  Pedro  Shoal,  a  danfferous  shoal  which 
encompasses  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island  cf 
Ceylon. — Findlay, 

POINT  ROMANIA,  in  lat.  1°  21f  N.,  forma 
the  S.E.  extreme  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The 
circumjacent  coast  is  level  land  covered  with 
trees.    It  is  fronted  by  the  six  Romania  iaianda. 

POISON. 

Tuh-yoh Chin. 

Lau«hway-jin-tih-yoh,  „ 
Kwan-yoh,  .  ,  .  .  „ 
Poison,  Venin, .     .     .  Fe. 


HlNB. 


Gi 


Gift,    . 
Zahr,  .    . 
Veleno,    , 
Veneno, 

A  poison  used  by  suicides  in  British  India 
opium  mixed  with  sweet  oil.    The  ordinaiy  |i1f|' 
used  to  stupefy  is  the  Dhatura.    In  China,  At 
most  common  and  convenient  drug  ia  opt 
Mandarins  of  high  rank  are  eaid  to  wear  on 
persons  a  small  bead,  filled  with  what  is 
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POITA. 


POLE,  Captain. 


pMoock's  blood,  which  it  is  said  they  take  when    1820,  1500  to  2000  families  in  Jeysulmir.    They 


they  wiah  to  destroy  themselves  suddenly.  The 
Bilh  poison  of  the  Himalaya  is  largely  used  to 
pmoB  tigers.  Dr.  Buchanan  first  acaaainted  the 
European  world  with  the  existence  of  four  kinds 
of  Bikh,  yiz.  Singya  Bikh;  Bish  or  Bikh,  the 
poison ;  Bikhma,  a  powerful  bitter ;  and  Nirbisi. 
He  nrferred  the  first  to  a  species  of  Smilax.  The 
Bish,  i.e.  the  poison,  is  the  root  of  Aconitnm 


are  also  numerous  in  Marwar  and  Bikanir,  and 
are  scattered  over  the  desert  and  valley  of  the 
Indus.  They  follow  agricaltural  and  pastoral 
pursuits  chiefly,  having  little  or  no  concern  in 
trade.  The  tradition  of  their  origin  is  singular : 
it  is  said  that  they  were  Bildars,  and  excavated 
the  sacred  lake  of  Poshkur  or  Pokur,  for  which 
act  they  obtained  the  favour  of  the  deity  and  the 


Icrox.    The  substances  used  for  poisoning  rivers  '  grade  of  Brahmans,  with  the  title  of  Pokuma. 
order  to  obtain  fish,  are  Groton  tiglinm,  Ana-  |  Their  chief  object  of  emblematic  worship,  the 


nirta  cocculns,  Gapsicam  frntescens,  and  Kare 
kai  (Tulu),  a  species  of  Posoqueria,  probably 
nntans  or  longisptna.  The  inhabitants  of  Mysore 
and  Cooig  lutbitoally  poison  the  rivers.  From 
two  years'  discouragement  of  poisoning,  and  one 
year^  disoooragement  of  fine  cruives,  there  were 
narked  advantages. 

Poison  oak,  the  Yen-fu-tsze  of  the  Ghinese, 
b  the  Rhus  semialata;  poison  bulb  is  Grinum 
Asiatieiini ;  poison  nut  is  Strychnos  nux  vomica ; 
and  poison  tpmip,  Gicuta  virosa.  The  expressed 
jnioe  of  the  root  of  Maranta  arundinacea  is  stated 
to  be  a  valuable  antidote  to  some  vegetable 
poisooSy  and  also  servicable  in  cases  of  bites  or 
adngs  of  venomous  insects  or  reptiles. — Royle's 
iU.  p.  46 ;  SimmottdSj  Com,  Prod.  p.  627. 

POITA,  Sansk.,  from  Oopa  and  Yeeta,  pure. 
The  poita^  or  jandiam,  or  zonar,  is  worn  as  a 
Mcred  initiatoiy  cord  by  Brahmans,  by  all  the 
Panee  race,  by  the  Kshatriya,  the  Rajput,  and  all 
die  Vaiaya  race  of  Hindus.  The  artisans  in 
Southern  India  are  goldsmiths,  Komsala;  car- 
pentera,  Wodla;  blacksmiths,  Komala;  braziers, 
KonsagBia;  stone-cutters,  Sungtrosh.  The  in- 
mttture  of  a  young  Brahman  with  the  poita  (a 
contraction  of  the  Sanskrit  yagnopavit) — 1.6.  the 
tteiificial  thread — ^is  analogous  to  the  assumption 
of  the  toga  virilis  of  a  Koman  patrician.  The 
afananae  is  consulted  for  an  auspicious  day.  The 
lad  is  shaved,  washed,  and  clothed  in  red.  The 
■laff  of  mendicancy  is  placed  in  his  band,  and  he 
■wirnim  for  a  moment  the  dress  and  character  of 
a  Bimhinachari  or  religious  student,  at  the  service 
€f  a  ^MTitoal  guide,  as  prescribed  by  Menu«  He 
rmeals  a  sacred  text,  goes  through  the  form 
m  afana-begging  and  pretending  to  renounce 
liw  world,  and  then,  at  the  earoest  request  of 
loB  lunily,  returns  to  bis  scholastic  or  secular 
pnrsnita.     SeePavitra;  Punal. 

POIVREA  COCGINEA.     W,  Ic, 
CanbntuD  eoooiiieiim,Xam.  I  C.  purpnzeum,  Vakl. 

Hie  scarlet  poivrea  is  the  popular  favourite 
wnongat  the  climbing  plants  in  Madras.  It 
wpirea  a  treUis  not  too  nigh ;  the  sooner  it  gets 
a  {xocnmbent  position,  the  more  luxuriant  it  will 

rr  and  flower ;  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
young  wood  in  sana  under  glass.    Native  of 
Madagascar. — Jaffrey. 

POKAR  Several  Tamil  treatises  on  medicines, 
— Pofcar  Yokamaikkam,  Pokar  £lamuru,  Pokar 
nnDnantiram,  and  Pokar  Nikandu, — attributed  to 
Bakar,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  at  a  very  remote 
fiiiod^  but  they  are  spurious. 
FOKHRAJ.    Hind.    P.  Zafrani  and  P.  Zard 

msrietiefl  of  the  topaz. 
POKO   NEREI.     Malay.     A  tree   growing 
nangroves  at  Singapore,  used  to  prevent 


POKURNA  are  a  singolar  tribe  of  Brahmans, 
oi  wham  it  is  calculated  there  were,  about  a.d. 


khodala,  a  kind  of  pickaxe  used  in  digging,  seems 
to  favour  this  tradition.    See  Palliwal. 

POL.  Sansk.  a  gate;  eastern  or  sun  gate 
is  Sooruj-pol ;  Bal-pol,  the  gate  of  Bal,  the  sun- 
god. 

POLA,  amongst  the  Mahrattas,  a  boll  set  at 
large,  dedicated  to  Siva  or  Vishnu,  and  stamped 
with  the  trident  or  discus.  The  Pola  festival  is 
held  on  the  new  moon  of  Sravana  or  Bhadra 
(July — September),  in  which  bullocks  are  exempt 
from  labour,  are  decorated  and  led  through  the 
town  in  procession. 

POLA,  in  Telugu,  means  land,  whence  Polamu, 
a  field. 

POLA  I,  of  Singapore,  a  very  remarkable  light 
white  wood  used  to  make  floats  for  fishing-nets, 
and  might  probably  be  exported,  and  used  with 
advantage  as  a  substitute  for  cork,  and  some 
similar  substances. 

POLANISIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Gapparidacese.  Dr.  Wight  gives  Polanisia  Burt- 
porensLS,  Ghelidonii,  and  icosandra. 

Polanisia  Ghelidonii,  D,C. 

Cleome  Ghelidonii,  Linn. 

Of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  with  hirge  rose- 
coloured  flowers;  seeds  pungent,  are  powdered 
and  used  in  curries. 

Polanisia  f  elina,  D.  C, 
Gleome  felina,  Linn.  \  Aria-vila,     .    .    Maleal. 

This  small  plant  grows  at  GourtaUum,  and  is 
used  medicinally. — Voigt,  p.  76. 

Polanisia  icosandra,  W,  and  A. 


Gleome  viscosa,  Booeb. 


Kukka  vaminta, 
Nela  vaminta,  . 
Pedda  vaminta. 


Tel. 


»« 


Gleome  icosandra,  Linn, 
Gleome  dodecandra,  Linn, 

Hurhurya,  Beno.,  Hind. 
Kat-knddaghu,  .  Mal. 
Naia-veli,  .  .  .  Tam. 
Nahi  kuddaghu,    .       „ 

A  plant  of  both  Peninsulas  of  India,  of  Bengal, 
Nepal,  Saharunpnr.  The  bi-uised  leaves  are  used 
in  Gochin-Ghina  as  a  counter-irritant  and  as  a 
vesicant,  in  the  same  way  as  sinapisms  in  Europe. 
The  root  is  used  as  a  vermifuge  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  seeds  are  employed 
medicinally  in  India,  and  sold  in  the  bazars  under 
the  name  of  chori  ajuan.  They  yield  an  oil  when 
subjected  to  very  powerful  pressure,  which  is  of 
a  light  olive-green  colour. — Eng,  Cyc. ;  Mason. 

POLAO.  HiKD.  A  savoury  dish  made  of  rice 
and  fowl  or  mutton  or  beef,  with  cardamoms, 
cloves. 

POLATAN,  in  Makbar,  a  slave  race,  both 
domestic  or  agrestic.  The  husband  resides  with 
the  wife,  though  with  a  separate  master,  and  the 
children  inherit  the  rights  of  the  mother. 

POLE,  Gaptain,  an  English  officer  who  fell  at 
the  taking  of  the  Travancore  lines  in  A.D.  1809, 
and  was  buried  in  a  sandy  waste  25  miles  from 
tbe  scene  of  battle.  A  few  years  after,  the 
Shanars  of  the  neighbourhood  commenced  the 


YOU  ni. 
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POLE-CAT. 


POLO. 


worship  of  his  spirit.     It  conaifitfi  in  offering  to    rama  more  nearly  resemble  the  Hindu  tenoples 


liis  manes  q)irijtuou8  liquors  and  cheroots. 

POLE-CAT,  a  species  of  martes.  The  black- 
faced  pole-cat  of  Tibet  has  a  tail  one-third  of  the 
entire  length ;  soles  dad,  fur  loug.  A  specimen 
obtained  in  the  district  of  U,  in  the  south  of  Sanpu, 
was  brought  along  with  a  specimen  of  the  Tibetan 
badger  (Taxidea  leucurus).  The  length  from 
snout  to  vent  is  14  inches,  and  the  tail  is  7  more, 
so  that  M.  toufaeus  only  of  Tibet  and  M.  fla?igula 
of  the  Himalaya  can  compare  with  it  in  size. — 
Hodgson ;  Beng^.  As.  Soc.  Journ,^  1849. 

POLEEY  or  Pallia.  Guj.  A  tombstone  raised 
over  a  peasant  who  has  fallen  in  defence  of  his 
homestead.     See  Pallia ;  Pat'har. 

POLIANTHES  TUBEROSA.     W. 

Rujuni-gnndha,  .  Beno. 
Qool-shaboo,  .  .  HiND. 
Andi-malleri,    .   Maleal. 

The  common  tuberose.    Cultivated  in  gardens, 


Sandhy-araga, 
Undimandari, 


Sansk. 
Tel. 


seen  in  India  than  other  Buddhist  temples  in 
Ceylon. — Frere^  Antipodes^  p.  186. 

POLLOCK,  a  general  officer  of  the  Benfi^ 
army  who  conducted  operations  against  Kabul  in 
1842. 

POLLY,  Palle,  Palli,  Palleya,  Pally,  PiUy,  as  in 
Trichinopoly,  Lin<?ampiUy,  is  a  Bengali,  Hindi, 
and  Dravidian  word,  meaning  a  house,  a  village, 
a  district,  a  school,  a  mosque,  a  church,  aod 
generally  a  place  of  concourse.  It  has  probably 
the  same  origin  as  the  Greek  Poleo,  to  frequent^ 
and  Polls,  a  city.  Pol  in  Sanskrit  is  a  gate. 
Trichinopoly  is  said  to  be  from  Tri-siia>palli,  th« 
town  of  the  three-headed  giant. 

POLO.  Hind.  A  Tibetan  game  of  hockey  oa 
horseback.  It  is  the  national  game  of  the  Bald 
race.  It  is  also  played  by  the  Dards,  and  amongst 
all  the  people  from  Leh  on  the  S.£.  to  high  up 


the  Gilghit  valley  on  the  N.W.,  and  even  in  die 
flower  worn  by  native  women  in  their  hair.  The  ,  Chiiral  valley  beyond.  The  writer  Joannes,  in 
natives  say  its  seeds  are  the  whiU'  todri  of  the  his  History  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Manuel 
oriental  bazars,  which,  as  also  the  other  todri,  {  Comnenus,  shows  that  polo  was  played  at  Con- 
Europeans  supposed  to  be  from  Malacca.    The    stantinople  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  as 


flower  has  a  delightful.fragrance,  and  thrown  out 
its  odours  strongest  at  evening. — Roxh.  iL  p.  166 ; 
Honigh.  p.  329;  Mason;  Powell. 

POLIMERA,  a  boundary,  and  in  Hindi  Polach 
means  arable  land.  Polimera  amma  is  the  goddess 
of  boundaries. 

POLIO^TUS  ICHTHYCETUS.     Horsf. 


Pandion  lineatus,  Jerd. 
IcthyoBtus  bicolor,  Ghraj/, 
I.  Horsfieldii,  ffodgs. 
Maoh-moral,      .     .    Beno. 


I.  lucariufl,  ffodgs, 
Hali»tu8  plumbeuB,  ffodgs. 


Mudhuya, 


HiKD. 


The  white-tailed  sea  eagle  is  rare  south  of  the 
Nerbadda,  but  common  in  Hindustan,  Burma, 
and  Malayans.  It  lives  chiefly  on  fish,  but  will 
carry  ofF  a  teal  or  wounded  duck.  P.  humilis, 
Temm.f  a  miniature  of  the  last,  is  found  in 
Malacca  and  the-  islands.  It  is  the  I.  nanus  of 
Blyth. 

POLISHING  SLATE,  Poller  Schiefer,  a  mineral, 
occurring  massive,  with  a  slaty  texture.  Its 
colour  is  white,  yellowish -white,  or  yellow,  brittle, 
opaque.  Specific  gravitv,  0-69.  It  is  found  near 
Biliu  in  Bohemia,  at  Zwickau  in  Saxony,  and 
Auvergne,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  volcanic 
product.  Its  analysis  by  Bucholz  in  100  parts 
gives— Silica,  88*6 ;  alumina,  4*0 ;  lime,  8*6 ;  oxide 
of  iron,  1*6 ;  water,  9  0.  Curatella  and  Tracby- 
tella  leaves  are  employed  in  Guyana  and  China 
for  polishing  wood,  and  even  metal;  and  those 
of  Delinia  sarmentosa  are  employed  in  Ceylon  for 
the  same  purpose. — Royle^  IlL  p.  58. 

POLKEE.  Tel.  Several  unspecified  woods, 
white,  black,  and  red. 

POLLAM.  Tam.  Narrow  valleys  between  the 
Eastern  Ghats. 

POLLANARRUA,  now  a  ruined  city  in  Ceylon, 
was  its  capital  in  the  middle  ages.  It  Avas 
captured  and  sacked  by  the  Tamil  invaders  in  a.d. 
1023,  recovered  by  Wijaio  Bahu  in  1071,  but  again 
plundered  in  a.d.  1204.  These  ruins  are  the  most 
extensive  and  best  preserved  in  Ceylon.  There 
are  many  gigantic  stone  figures  of  Buddha,  and 
the  remains  of  various  temples  and  other  buildings. 
Compared  with  those  at  Tissemaha-rama,  these 
ruins  are  modem,  only  dating  from  a.d.  718,  and 
though  looked  upon  as  entirely  Buddhist  remains, 
both  the  Delada  Malagawa  and  the  Jagta-maha- 


a  common  game. — Drew,  The  Northern  Barrier, 

POLO,  the  family  name  of  three  travellers  into 
Central  Asia  and    China.    In   the    year    1266, 
Nicolo  and  Maffeo  Polo,  the  father  and  unde  of 
Marco  Polo,   were    at    Constantinople,   whither 
they  had  gone  from  Venice  with  their  merchaote* 
wares.    Having  laid  in  a   store  of  jewela,  they 
resolved  to  cross  *  the  Greater  Sea '  (Black  Sea), 
on  a  venture  of  trade,  to  Soldaia;  and,  having 
stayed  there  a  while,  they  thought  it  well  to  extend 
their  journey  farther,  *  and  travelled  until  they 
came  to  the  court  of  a  certain  Tartar  prince, 
Barca  Kaan  (Barka,  a  brother  of  Batou  Kkan), 
whose  ^residences  were  at    Sara   and    Bolgara.' 
While  here  a  great  war  broke  out  between  *"  Barca 
and  Alau  (Barka's  cousin,  Hulaku  Kban),   the 
Lord  of  the  Tartars  of  the  levant,*  and  in  the  end 
^  Barca,  the  Lord  of  the  Ponent,'  waa  defeated, 
and  so  the  two  brothers  Maffeo  and  Nicolo  coaM 
not  get  back  to  Venice  by  the  way  they  had  come. 
nor  until  they  had  gone  '  across  the  whcde  longi- 
tude of  Asia.'    Leaving  Bolgara  they  went  on  to 
'  Ucaca,'  and  thence  departing,  ^  and  pawang  the 
great  river  Tigris'  (Volga),  travera^d  a  desert 
country  for  17  days,  until  ^ey  came  to  ^  Bocam' 
(Bokhara).     '  Whilst  they   were    sojourning  in 
that  city  there  came  from  Alau,  Lord  of  the 
Levant,  envoys  on  their  way  to  the  court  of  the 
Great  Kaan  (Mangu  Khan,  brother  of  HulakuX 
Lord  of  all  the  Tartars  in  the  world.'     The  two 
brothers  joined  the  party,  and  journeyed  a  whole 
year  until  they  reached  the  court  of  KaUai  Khen. 
who  had  now  succeeded  his  brother  ICangu  ee 
Khakhan  of  the  Tartars.    Before  the  death  of 
Mangu  Khan,  A.D.  1259,  it  had  been  intended  tp 
remove  the  seat  of  the  Tartar  capital  from  Kaia- 
korum  into  Cathay  or  Northern  China ;  but  thie 
step,  which  in  the  end  converted  the  Tartar  Khaa 
into  a  Chinese  emperor,  was  left  to  be  carried  oal 
by  Kablai  Khan.    The  two  brothers  were  received 
with  great  honour    and    hospitality  by   Kablai 
Khan,  and  when  the  time  came  for  them  to  ge 
back  to  Europe,  ho  charged  them  with  a  letter  te 
the  Pope,  in  which  he  begged  that  100  persoiie 
of    the    Christian  faith  might  be  sent   to  his 
acquainted  with  *  the  Seven  Arts,^  able  clearij^  ttt 

I^w  of  Christ 'was  best, — ^wfalei^ 


prove  that  *  the 
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a  tbey  did,  he  declared  that  he  and  all  under  i  mandel  coast,  at  Kayal,  a  port  of  Tiunevelly, 


him  would  become  Chriat}au&  KaUai  Khan  aiso 
delivered  into  their  hands  a  golden  tablet  as  a 
pieqwrt,  by  showing  which  they  were  honourably 
provided  with  whatever  they  wanted,  whitherso- 
ever they  went  The  two  brothers  travelled  back 
wertinrd,  and  after  three  years  came  to  ^  Layas 
ID  Hermenia '  (L'Ayas  or  Ayas),  a  port  on  the 
Golf  of  Scanderoon,  which  was  then  *  one  of  the 
chief  places  for  the  shipment  of  Asiatic  wares 
airiTing  through  Tabreez,  and  was  much  frequented 
bf  veesels  of  the  Italian  Rrpublic '  (Yule,  Marco 
Polo,  oote  to  chap.  viii.  of  Prol).  In  April  1269 
ihgj  reached  Acre,  where,  hearing  of  the  death  of 
Clement  iv.,  they  returned  to  Venice,  there  to 
await  the  end  of  the  lon^  papal  interregnum  by 
which  it  was  followed.  When  Gregory  x.  was  at 
Itft  elected  Pope,  they  at  once  started  on  their 


the  Koil  of  the  present  pearl  fisheries,  and  at 
other  ports  on  tbe  Malabar  and  Konkan  coasts 
of  Western  India,  at  one  of  which  they  passed  the 
monsoon  of  1293.  Marco  Polo  notices  the  fine 
cottons  of  Ooroniandel,  the  abundance  of  pepper 
and  ginger  of  Malabar,  the  incense  of  Tannah, 
and  the  pepper,  ginger,  indigo,  and  cotton  of 
Gujerat.  Siuling  on  the  close  of  the  monsoon 
from  India,  the  party  reached  Ormuz  about 
November  1293,  and  the  Persian  camp  two 
months  later.  Here  the  fair  princess  wept  as  she 
took  leave  of  the  three  Polos,  who  went  on  to 
Tabreez,  and,  after  a  long  halt  there,  proceeded 
towards  Venice,  where  tbey  arrived  some  time  in 
1295,  having  been  absent  from  home  nearly  24 
years.  The  publication  of  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco 
Polo  became  one  of  the  influences  which  inspired 


teeood  journey  to  the  court  of  Kablai  Khan,  about  Columbus.  It  was  thought  that  no  great  breadth 
Movonber  1271,  this  time  taking  young  Marco  I  of  ocean  rolled  between  Western  Europe  and 
Polo  with  them.    From  Acre  they  proceed  by  ;  Eastern  Asia,  and,  full  of  this  idea,  Columbus 


Ajai  aod  Sivas,  and  then  by  Mardin,  Mosul,  and 
fiif^lidad,  to  Oimuz,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian 
Golf,  hoping  to  go  on  to  China  by  sea.  This  they 
were  oot  able  to  do.  and  so,  turning  their  faces 
landwaid,  they  traversed  successively  Kirmau 
and  Khoiasan,  Balkh  and  Badakhshan,  and 
tfeeoded  the  Upper  Oxus  to  the  Pamir  plateau, 
'arootenot  known  to  have  been  since  followed 
hy  any  Emopeao  traveller  except  Benedict  Groes 
(1602-1607),  until  the  roirited  expedition  of 
lienv  John  Wood,  of  the  Indian  navy,  in  1838' 
(Tole,  Marco  Polo,  Introduction).  Crossing  the 
•teppe  of  Pamir,  the  traveUers  proceeded  by 
Kaihtfar,  Yarkand,  and  Khoten,  and  the  vicinity 
<tf  like  Lob,  through  the  Gobi  desert  to  Tangut, 
vndl  at  length,  some  time  during  the  mid- 
nnimer  of  1275,  they  arrived  at  the  stately 
pkisore  dome   of    Kablai    Khan  in  *  Xanadu 


launched  boldly  on  the  Atlantic,  convinced  that 
the  first  shores  reached  by  him  would  be  those  of 
'Chipangu'  (Japan),  Cathay,  *Chamba'  (Cochin- 
China),  and  India.  From  the  time  of  the 
Saracen  conquest  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Persia, 
Christians  had  been  forbidden  to  pass  through 
those  countries  to  the  east,  and  the  direct  over- 
knd  trade  of  Europe  with  India  had  entirely 
ceased  Marco  Polo,  therefore,  was  the  first  after 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes  Tcirca  a.d.  535-550)  to 
give  a  written  account  oi  India,  and  yet  we  owe 
its  existence  to  the  accident  of  his  having  late  in 
life  been  taken  in  a  sea  fight  by  the  Genoese,  and 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  persuaded  by  a 
fellow-prisoner  to  dictate  his  narrative  to  relieve 
the  tedium  of  their  captivity. 

In  Marco  Polo's  old  age,  and  Uie  years  following 
his  death,  a  remarkable  land  trade,  but  temporary, 


(Shangtu).    liliey  afterwards  proceeded  with  the    sprang  up  between  China  and  the  trading  cities 


Khakhan  to  his  ci»ital,  *  Cambalu,'  now  Pekin. 
T^  rose  rapidly  m  the  great  ELhan^s  favour, 
weo  was  entrusted  with  several  missions  in 
liferent  parts  of  the  empire,  and  in  Chiampa  or 
Somhern  Cochin-China,  and  the  Indian  Seas,  and 
Southern  India;  while  to  all  the  hints  of  the 
Tenedao  merchants  to  be  allowed  to  return  home 
vith  their  gathered  wealth,  ^the  aged  emperor 
fowled  refusal.*  Hulaka,  the  founder  of  the 
Mongol  dynasty  of  Persia  ('  Lord  of  the  Levant'), 
VM  succeeded  by  his  son  Abaka,  who  married  a 
^iughter  of  the  Greek  emperor  Michael  Pakeo- 
l^^goa  His  brother  Kicolas,  who  succeeded  him, 
^ttame  a  Muhammadan,  but  his  son  Arghun 
Khia  was  hostile  to  the  Muhammadans.  He 
le&t  embosBies  (conducted  by  a  Genoese  named 
l^vcareUi)  to  the  Pope  and  the  kings  of  France 
aod  Engiimd,  propoeing  an  alliance  against  the 
^leeiis  and  Turks ;  and  in  1290  Edward  i.  sent 
Geoffrey  de  Langley  on  a  return  mission  to  him. 
^^wi  Khan,  having  lost  his  favourite  wife  in 
P^.  seat  to  Kablai  Khan  to  select  another  for 
and  about  the  very  time  that  Gkoffrey  de 


^fl 


of  Italy,  of  which  curious  details  are  given  in  the 
book  of  PegolettL  The  chief  imports  from  the 
east  were  the  rich  satins  and  daniaaks  of  China. 
European  linens  were  carried  for  sale  on  the  way ; 
but  to  China  itself,  in  general,  only  silver,  to 
purchase  goods  there.  Factories  of  Genoese 
merchants  were  established  at  Foh-kien.  This 
trade  was  apparently  carried  on  entirely  by  Italian 
merchants  iravelliiig  to  make  their  own  purchaaes. 
— Sir  Georof  BirUwood ;  India  Office  Records.  ■ 

POLYALTHIA  CER.ASOIDES.      Dun,  W.A. 
Uvaria  oenksoides,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind,  ii.  p.  66G. 
Hoom,    ....  Mahr.  I  Chilka  dudugu,    .      Tel. 

A  straight-growing,  handsome  tree  of  moderate 
size,  timber  whitish  and  close  grained;  much  used 
in  the  Central  Provinces  and  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency  in  carpentry,  and  for  boat  masts  and 
small  spars.  It  is  common  in  dry  forests  near  the 
foot  of  all  the  mountains  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Madras  Presidency,  in  the  Salem  forests,  the 
Nullamallays,  Mysore,  Orissa,  aud  the  Godavery 
forests;  it  flowers  in  the  hot  months,  and  the 
flowers  are  fragrant  and  of  a  greenish  colour. — 


B  mission  was  settmg  out  for  England,    Roxb. ;  Beddome,  FL  Sfilv.  part  i- P-  1* 


^  Poks  were  commisBioned  by  Kablai  Khan  to 
^Kort  the  new  bride  he  had  chosen  for  his  great 
iicphew  from  *  far  Cathay,*  by  sea,  to  the  Persian 
coart 

The  bridal  party  sailed  from  the  port  of 
'ZaytoQ'  (Chinchau)  in  the  spring  of  1292. 
rhey  (oQchied  at  Ceylon,  at  a  port  on  the  Coro- 


POLYALTHIA  COFFEOIDES.     Thw. 
QuAtteria  ooffeoides.  Hook,  et  Thorn,  Fl,  Ind.  p.  lil. 

A  highly -ornamental  tree  in  Ceylon  and  in  all 
tbe  moi^t  forests  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  from  lOOO  to  about  3500  feet 
elevation.  The  Kurumbars  make  ropes  from  the 
bark,  which,  when  freah,  haa  a  strong  amell  of 
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POLYANDRY. 


ammonia.    The  tree  is  in  flower  at  all  seasong. — 
Beddome^  Fl.  Sylv.  p.  72. 

POLYALTHIA  FRAGRANS.  Dah.  A 
large  tree,  common  in  the  moist  forests  of  the 
AnimallayB,  2000  to  3000  feet,  in  Malabar,  on  the 
South  Canara  Ghats,  and  Bombay  Presidency. — 
Beddome^  Fl,  Sylv,  p.  74. 

POLYALTHIA  LONGIFOLIA.     Wall 
Uvaria  longifolia,  Boxb,      \  Unona  longlfolia,  Duval, 
Deodaree,     .    .    .  Hind.  |  Aiaothee,  Ashok,  .    Tam. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  tree,  of  erect  growth, 
and  yielding  a  good  shade.  It  is  extensively 
planted  as  an  avenue  tree  at  Madras.  Timber 
whitish-yellow,  lig:ht,  and  very  flexible,  tolerably 
close  ana  even  grained ;  sp.  gr.  *692.  Weight,  37 
lbs.  per  cubic  £>ot  seasoned,  and  used  for  drum 
cylinders. — Beddome^  Fl,  Sylv,  p.  38. 

POLYANDRY.  As  a  rule,  throughout  the 
south  and  east  of  Asia,  woman  is  monandric, 
living  with  one  husband,  but  there  have  been 
polyandrists  in  the  same  region  from  the  most 
ancient  times  till  the  present  day.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  writers  that  polyandry  was 
peculiar  to  no  division  or  race  of  mankind,  but 
was  a  phase  at  one  stage  of  the  development  of 
every  race.  It  prevailed  amongst  the  Jews  and 
Arabs,  among  the  Spartans  within  historic  times, 
and  among  the  Celts  of  Britain  in  Csesar^s  time. 
As  a  rule,  in  India,  the  population  are  monandrists 
and  monogamists.  But  both  polygamy  and  poly- 
andry are  met  with.  From  the  most  ancient 
times,  we  read  of  the  existence  of  forms  of  poly- 
andry amongst  various  nations,  wide  apart  the 
one  from  the  other.  It  still  prevails  in  modified 
ways  in  Tibet,  in  the  Himalaya,  amongst  some 
Dravidian  races  in  Southern  India,  and  in  Ceylon 
amongst  the  indigenes,  probably  also  a  Dravidian 
race.  It  is  said  to  be  followed  in  parts  of  Africa, 
and  also  in  North  America.  Humboldt  found  it 
common  in  the  island  of  Lancerota,  one  of  the 
Canaries.  Polybius  (book  iv.  chapter  iii.)  tells  us 
that  the  Arcadians,  in  order  to  smooth  and  soften 
their  rough  and  stubborn  dispositions,  ruled  the 
study  of  music  and  dancing,  and  appointed 
frequent  festivals  and  sacrifices,  which  both  sexes 
were  obliged  to  celebrate  together,  the  men  with 
women,  and  the  boys  with  virgins.  Aristotle, 
followed  by  Polybius  (book  xii.  ex.  ii.),  mentions 
that  among  the  Locrians  of  Italy  all  nobility  of 
ancestry  was  derived  from  women  and  not  from 
men.  One  hundred  noble  families  of  the  Locrians 
seem  to  have  migrated  into  Italy  from  Asia  Minor, 
along  with  some  of  their  women,  and  only  the 
descendants  of  these  women  were  reputed  noble 
and  regarded  as  descendants  of  the  hundred 
families.  It  was  from  these  hundred  families  that 
the  hundred  virgins  were  taken  by  lot,  as  the 
oracle  had  commanded,  and  were  sent  to  Troy. 
They  had  amongst  them  an  institution  which  they 
had  adopted  from  the  people  of  Italy,  amongst 
whom  they  were  mixed.  At  the  time  that  they 
drove  the  Sicilians  out  of  this  part  of  Italy,  the 
latter  liad  a  custom  of  appointing  a  young  man 
to  lead  the  procession  in  their  sacrifices,  and  he 
was  always  chosen  from  the  noblest  and  the  most 
illustrious  of  their  families.  But  instead  of  a 
young  man,  the  Locrians  appointed  a  virgin  for 
the  office,  because  nobility  among  them  was 
derived  from  women.  The  one  brother  after 
another  succeeding  to  a  widow,  among  the  Jews, 
alluded  to  in  the  question  of  the  Saddacees,  may 
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have  the  relation  to  the  Asiatic  polyandry  that  ft 
normal  state  has  to  an  abnormal.  Indeed,  we  read 
in  ancient  scripture  of  the  son  succeeding  to  or 
taking  his  father's  wives,  a  practice  which  reached 
a  height  in  Solomon's  time.  And  Marco  Polo  tells 
us  that  amongst  the  Mongols,  in  the  time  of 
Kablai  Khan,  brothers  took  deceased  brothers' 
wives,  and  sons  the  wives  of  their  fathers,  their 
uterine  mother  excepted.  In  the  west,  Caesar 
(lib.  V.  ch.  xiv.)  says  of  the  Britons  of  his  time, 
^  Uxores  habent  deui  duodenique  inter  se  com- 
munes, et  maxime  fratres  cum  fratribus,  at 
parentes  cum  liberis.  Sed  si  sunt  ex  his  nati, 
eorum  habentur  liberi  a  quibus  primum  virgina 
quseque  ductse  sunt.'  '  Ten  and  even  twelve  have 
wives  common  to  them,  and  particularly  brotii^i 
among  brothers  and  parents  among  their  childreD ; 
but  if  there  be  any  issue  by  these  wives,  they  are 
reputed  to  be  the  children  of  those  by  whom 
respectively  each  was  first  espoused  when  a 
virgin.'  And  it  may  be  that  the  ^  bundling '  is  but 
a  partial  continuation  of  another  social  custom  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  who  often  contracted  condi- 
tional marriages,  a  practice  largely  followed  by  the 
Swiss  at  the  present  day.  But  Dr.  Yaughan,  in  his 
Revolutions  in  English  History  (pp.  97  and  98), 
questions  if  Caesar's  knowledge  of  the  Britons 
was  such  as  to  warrant  his  making  that  statement 
He  grounds  this  scepticism  on  his  belief  uithe 
natural  instincts  of  l)arbarians  which  operate  as 
powerful  safeguards  of  the  chastity  of  women, 
and  on  the  fact  that  among  the  Britons,  according 
to  Pomponius  Mela,  iii.  2,  women  were  held  in 
high  estimation,  shared  in  the  honours  of  priest- 
hood, had  the  gifts  of  inspiration,  prophecy,  and 
of  working  miracles^  and,  like  Boadicea  and 
Cartismandua,  ruled  m  failure  of  male  descent 
He  notices  the  silence  of  Diodorus  and  Straho  as 
to  the  custom  of  polyandry,  though  both  were 
familiar  with  what  Caesar  had  written;  and  he 
mentions  also  his  disbelief  of  the  statement  of 
Xiphiline,  who  attributes  the  usage  imputed  to  the 
Britons  by  Caesar  to  the  Caledonians  in  the  time  of 
Severus.  Dr.  Yaughan  also  disregards  the  author- 
ity of  Dion  Cassius,  who  wrote  two  centoriea 
later,  in  which  a  British  woman  is  made  to  say  in 
defence  of  her  countrywomen,  that  they  only  did 
openly  with  their  equals  what  the  Roman  women 
did  secretly  with  their  inferiors.  The  high  feed- 
ings of  the  Britons  on  the  purity  of  their  women, 
he  considers  established  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  wrong  done  to  the  chastity  of  the  daughteis 
of  Boadicea  that  filled  the  cup  of  indignation 
among  the  Britons  to  overflowing ;  and  the  state* 
ment  of  Tacitus,  that  it  was  the  scandalous  pro- 
ceeding of  Cartismandua,  in  marrying  beneath  her 
rank,  that,  helped  to  produce  such  disafiPectioft 
among  her  subjects  as  to  compel  her  to  fly  to  tlie 
Romans  for  protection.  But  when  discrediting! 
Csesar  as  to  the  Britons,  and  Xiphiline  as  to  tiM 
Caledonians  in  the  time  of  Severus,  from  thi 
disaffection  produced  by  the  marriage  of  Cartifl*, 
mandua  beneath  her  rank.  Dr.  Yaughan  "vm 
evidently  not  aware  that  the  same  would  resoll 
were  a  Nair  woman  of  the  present  day  to  conaoi^ 
with  an  inferior.  | 

The  lending  of  wives  in  ancient  times  in  Indii 
is  repeatedly  noticed  in  the  older  writings  flf 
the  Hindus.  King  Saudasa  or  Kalmashapa^ 
allowed  his  wife  Madayanti  to  associate  with  t)i0s 
sage  Yashishtha.    According  to  some,  this  was  i 
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neritorious  act  on  the  king's  part,  and  a  favour  |  and  Bawar  pargana.  In  the  Jounsar  district, 
to  Vashishtlia;  according  to  others,  it  \vas  to  when  the  eldest  brother  marries,  the  woman  is 
obtaio  progeny.    Similarly,  Colonel  Yule  (Cathay,    equally  the  wife  of  his  younger  brothers,  though 


I  pL  kzxix.)  makes  mention  of  the  Hazlakh,  who 
&Te  great  gamblers,  and  stake  wife,  mother,  or 
daogfater  on  their  play.  When  a  caravan  of 
titTellers  comes  into  tLeir  country,  the  wife  or 
sister  or  daughter  of  some  chief  comes  and  washes 
them.  And  if  any  of  these  ladies  takes  a  fancy 
for  one  of  the  strangers,  she  carries  him  home 
ud  entertains  hhn  with  all  kindness,  and 
mtkes  her  husband  or  son  or  brother  provide 
for  him  in  every  way;  nor  as  long  as  the  guest 
is  keeping  company  with  her  does  the  husband 
come  near  them  unless  for  necessary  business. 
This  custom  is  related  by  Marco  Polo  of  the 
people  of  KamuL  He  says  of  it,  '  II  le  tiennent 
a  gnuid  honneur  et  n'en  ont  nuUe  honte.  Car 
toit  dl  de  ceste  province  sont  si  honni  de  lever 
loolierscomme  vous  avez  ouy '  (Panthier,  p.  157)  ; 
and  it  is  a  notorious  allegation  against  the 
fiians  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  that  they  carry  on 
the  same  practice  (VYood,  p.  201,  and  Burnes). 

The  eustom  here  seems  of  a  kind  similar  to  those 
Dotieed  by  Sir  R  K.  Porter  amongst  the  Kisty 
tnbe  in  Circassia,  and  amongst  the  Tomco  in 
^pfauid.  Before  the  khalifs  had  extended  their 
pDciplcs,  with  their  power,  over  every  part  of 
K.  Persia,  in  Atropatia  (now  restored  to  ito  more 
tadent  name  of  Azerbijan)  women  estimated 
their  dignity  according  to  the  number  of  husbands 
tkej  could  boast 

%t  prevalence  of  polyandry  in  the  Yedic  times 
is  shown  in  Kashivat  saying,  ^  As  wins,  your 
><3oainible  (horses)  bore  the  car  which  you  had 
^•nieflBed  (first)  to  the  goal,  for  the  sake  of 
lunoor,  and  the  damsel,  who  was  the  prize,  came 
thiongfa  affection  to  you  and  acknowledged  your 
(hosbandship)  saying,  You  are  my  lords.'  But 
poljgamy  was  likewise  known,  for  Kashivat,  an 
ilbotrious  rishi,  married  ten  sisters  at  once ; 
Mid  this  practice  continues  to  the  present  day 
Uttogst  Kulin  Bndimans ;  and  the  last  raja  of 
^jore,  who  died  in  1855,  a  Mahratta  Kshatriya 
•nddescendant  of  Sivaji's  brother,  married  eighteen 
TooDg  Mahratta  women  at  once. 

The  fortanes  of  the  five  Pandava  princes,  and 
^  history  of  their  adventures  in  an  archery 
contest  at  the  court  of  Drona,  is  detailed  in  the 
m  poem  of  the  Mahabharata.  The  third  of  the 
TOhers,  Arjnna,  was  declared  victor,  and  received 
m  his  prize  the  king^s  daughter,  Dranpadi,  who 
^  equally  the  wife  of  his  brothers,  and  possessed 
five  husbands  instead  of  one.  When  the  Pandava 
^ere  remonstrated  with  by  king  Drupada  for 
nking  his  daughter  Dranpadi  their  joint  wife, 
^*whia,  the  ddeat,  according  to  the  Maha- 
wBSa,  replied  to  him  that  Jatila,  of  the  family  of 
wtama,an  excellent  woman,  had  lived  with  seven 
*>ote;  and  that  Yarkshi,  the  daughter  of  a  Muni, 
JmM  with  ten  brothers,  all  of  them  called 
ft^cbeta,  or  men  whose  souls  had  been  purified 
^penance.  These  two  arguments  leave  no  doubt 
Ptt  that  polyandry  was  then  an  institution  in 
PUtM  of  India.  Arj  ana  and  his  wife  and  her  other 
whosbaDds  lived  for  some  years  at  the  fort  of 
>">nth,  and  the  remains  of  a  Gurkha  structure 
^  ^  lame  site  are  still  visible  on  a  hill  near  the 
■«*k-weat  comer  of  the  Doon.  In  British  India, 
Ppiyandiy  continues  ahoAost  universal  in  the  hill 
wtricts  attached  to  the  Doon,  called  the  Jonnsar 


the  offspring  are  called  the  children  of  the  eldest 
brother.  When  much  difference  exists  in  the 
ages  of  the  brothers  of  a  family,  the  elder  marry 
a  wife,  and  when  the  younger  grow  up  they 
marry  another,  but  the  two  wives  are  considered 
equally  the  wives  of  all  the  brothers.  McClelland 
(p.  180)  gives  a  long  list  of  polyandric  races, 
namely,  those  of  Tibet,  Kashmir,  of  the  Himalayan 
regions,  the  Toda,  Cooig,  Nair,  and  other  races  in 
India  and  Ceylon;  in  New  Zealand  (Lafitan, 
i.  p.  555)  and  one  or  two  other  Pacific  islands, 
in  the  Aleutian  Archipelago,  among  the  Koryak, 
the  Saporogian  Cossack,  on  the  Orinoco,  in  parts 
of  Af  nca,  and  in  Lancerota.  To  these  he  adds  the 
ancient  Britons,  some  of  the  Median  cantons,  the 
Picts,  and  t^e  Getes ;  while  traces  of  the  custom 
occurred  among  the  ancient  Grermans.  To  these 
Sir  John  Lubbock  adds  that  of  some  families 
among  the  Iroquois. 

It  has  certainly  existed  from  time  immemorial 
in  the  valley  of  Kashmir  (Vigne,  i.  p.  37),  in 
Tibet,  and  in  the  Siwalik  mountains.  It  is  found 
in  Sylhet  and  Cachar  (Jo.  As.  Soc.  Ben.  ix.  p. 
834)  ;  among  the  Coorgs,  and  on  the  Neilgherry 
Hills  among  the  Todas.  And  it  regulates  the  laws 
of  inheritance  amongst  races  in  the  southern 
extreme  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  In  Tibet 
polyandry  continues  prevalent  The  eldest  brother 
proposes  to  a  girFs  parents,  and  if  agreed  to,  she 
IS  brought  to  her  future  home,  where  a  three-days^ 
carousal  completes  the  ceremony.  In  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Sutlej,  in  Spiti  and  Kanawar,  are 
mixed  races  exhibiting  much  Tibetan  blood,  and 
religion  apparently  more  Buddhist  than  Hindu. 
The  Tibetan  colony  at  Mahasu,  just  above  Simla, 
are  powerful,  ruddy-looking  people,  entirely 
unlike  Indians.  Their  women  are  industrious, 
but  very  unattractive.  The  Tibetan  forms  an 
interesting  study  for  the  curious  in  national 
manners  and  character.  The  eldest  son  has 
the  privilege  of  choice,  but  the  woman  he 
marries  is  in  common  with  lus  brothers.  In  such 
a  state  of  society,  female  chastity  is  not  much 
valued  till  the  question  becomes  intermingled 
with  the  rights  of  property.  Before  marriage, 
therefore,  a  woman  may  associate  with  men  with 
but  little  renuirk ;  but  after  she  has  entered  into 
the  fraternal  copartnery,  they  are  taken  cognisance 
of  by  the  law. 

Turner  mentions  that  the  Tibet  women  in  his 
day,  with  their  three  or  four  husbands,  were  just 
as  jealous  as  a  Muhammadan  polygamist  is  of  his 
several  wives.  He  saw  one  woman  who  had  five 
husbands,  all  brothers,  though  the  chief,  indeed 
real,  husband  is  the  elder  brother.  Major  Cun- 
ningham remarks  that  amongst  the  6hoti  of 
Ladakh  polyandry  is  strictly  confined  to  brothers. 
Each  family  of  brothers  has  only  one  wife  in 
common.  The  most  usual  number  of  husbands  is 
two,  but  ihree  and  even  four  husbands  are  not 
uncommon.  This  system,  however,  prevails  onlv 
among  the  poorer  classes,  for  the  nch,  as  in  aU 
eastern  countries,  generally  have  two  or  three 
wives,  according  to  their  circumstances.  Poly- 
andry, he  adds,  is  the  principal  check  to  the 
increase  of  population,  and.  However  revolting 
it  may  be  to  our  feelings,  it  was  a  politic  measure 
for  a  poor  country,  which   does   not   produce 
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sufficient  food  for  its  inhabitants.  Every  spot  of 
ground  within  the  hills  which  can  be  culti- 
vated, has  been  under  the  plough  for  ages ;  the 
number  of  mouths  must  remain  adapted  to  the 
number  of  acres,  and  the  proportion  is  preserved 
by  limiting  each  proprietary  family  to  one  giver 
of  children.  The  introduction  of  Muhammadanism 
in  the  west,  by  enlarging  the  views  of  the  people 
and  promoting  emigration,  has  tended  to  modify 
this  rule ;  and  even  among  the  Lamaic  Tibetans, 
any  casual  influx  of  wealth,  an  from  trade  or  other 
sources,  immediately  leads  to  the  formation  of 
separate  establishments  by  the  several  members 
of  a  house.  Mr.  Dunlop,  in  his  Hunting  in  the 
Himalaya  (p.  181),  observes  that  wherever  the 
))ractice  of  polyandry  exists,  there  is  a  striking 
discrepance  m  the  proportions  of  the  sexes  among 


Polyandry  prevails  in  Kamaon  between  the 
Tons  and  Jumna  about  Kalsi,  by  Rajputs,  Brah- 
mans,  and  Sudras,  the  brothers  of  a  family  all 
marrying  one  wife,  the  children  all  attributed  to 
the  eldest  brother.  The  Padam  or  Bor  Abor  in 
North-Eastern  India  are  polyandrous,  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  an  Abor  woman  to  have  two 
husbands,  brothers,  living  nn^ler  one  roof.  Among 
the  Miri,  a  clan  of  the  Abor,  two  brothers  wiD 
unite  to  buy  a  wife. — Eth.  of  Beng.  p,  33. 

Polyandry  may  somewhat  explain  the  com- 
parative indifference  with  which  some  races  regard 
the  purity  of  their  unmarried  women.  And  this 
view  is  supported  by  the  stiU  existing  Hindo 
belief  as  to  the  visits  of  the  gods  to  certain  women. 
This  is  an  ancient  notion  of  the  Aryan  Hindus,  as 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  it  is  alluded  to 


young  children  as  well  as  adults.  In  a  village  |  in  the  mythological  history  of  the  ori^n  of  the 
with  upwards  of  400  boys,  there  were  only  120  Pandava  heroes,  now  demi-gods.  Descended  from 
girls.  He  does  not  suppose  that  female  infanticide  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  the  countries  of  Hin- 
prevails  or  is  the  cause  of  the  preponderance,  as  a  dustan  bordering  upon  the  Jumna,  called  Pan- 
wife  is  generally  purchased  for  a  large  sum  from  !  davan  raj,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  Pandus,  Pandu, 
her  parents.  But  in  the  Garhwal  Hills,  where  son  of  Vyasa  and  Pandea,  was  the  reputed 
polygamy  is  prevalent,  there  is  a  surplus  of  i  father  of  these  five  heroes.  Their  mother's  name 
femtSe  children.     The  polyandry  of  Ladakh  is    was  Kunti,  the  sister  of  a  priiice  of  Mathura,  who 


noticed  by  Moorcroft  (Trav.  ii.  pp.  321,  322),  and 
also  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Jiengal  for  1844,  p.  202,  etc. 

In  Sirmore,  tlrree  or  four  or  more  brothers 


was  the  father  of  Heri  and  Baldeva,  the  Indian 
Hercules.  Kunti,  in  consequence  of  the  sins  of 
the  ancestors  of  herself  and  her  huBband,  was 
doomed  to  experience  the  greatest  curse  that  can 


marry  one  woman ;  they  are  unable  to  raise  the  i  befall  a  Hindu  woman,  sterility.  However,  by  a 
requisite  sum  individually,  and  thus  club  their  charm,  she  contrived  to  remove  the  anathema 
shares,  and  buy  one  common  spouse.  Women  '  by  enticing  the  gods  to  her  bed.  Thus,  Bays 
are  here  articles  of  property.  The  custom  has '  Colonel  Tod,  she  had  by  Dhannaraja  (Yama  or 
a  deplorably  injurious  effect  upon  the  morals  of  .  the  Minos  of  the  Greeks),  Yudiahthra;  byPavana, 
the  females  in  this  country,  particularly  in  point    Bhima ;    by  Indra,   Arjuna  ;    and  Nycula  and 


of  chastity.  From  the  degree  of  community  of 
intercourse  prevailing  by  custom,  the  men  do 
not  feel  shocked  at  an  unlimited  extension  of  it ; 
and  the  women  do  not  feel  shame  in  a  practice 
from  which  they  are  not  discouraged  by  early 
educaidon.  Of  a  family  of  four  or  tive  brothers, 
only  one  or  two  are  in  general  at  home  at  the 
same  time ;  some  are  out  on  service  as  soldiers, 
or  with  the  minor  chiefs;  others  are  travelling; 
the  elder  usually  remains  at  home.  If  any  quarrel 
were  to  arise,  a  common  cause  would  be  made 
iigainst  the  offender,  and  ejectment  from  house 
and  board  ensue.  The  first-born  child  is  the 
property  of  the  elder  brother,  and  the  next  in  suc- 
cession are  supplied  in  turn.  The  mean  number 
of  inhabitants  to  a  house  in  various  parts  of 
Kanawar  is  six.  Polyandry,  or  a  plurality  of 
husbands,  prevails  also  in  Chinese  Tartary  and 
in  the  hilly  tracts  towards  the  plains.  Besides 
this  drawback  on  the  increase  of  the  population, 
there  is  another  peculiar  to  Chinese  Tartary  and 
the  adjoining  countries, — that  is,  celibacy,  which 
is  professed  by  numbers  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
in  some  villages  the  monks  or  lamas  and  nuns 
form  almost  half  the  population. 

Masson,  writing  of  tne  Sikhs,  says  it  was  no 
miusual  arrangement  for  the  many  brothers  of  a 


family  to  have  a  wife  in  common;  and  he  had 
known  the  soldiers  of  M.  Allard  request  permis- 
sion to  visit  their  homes,  alleging  that  their 
brothers  had  gone  on  a  journey,  and  their  wives 
were  alone.  The  plea  was  considered  a  good  one. 
But  such  customs  must  not  be  imputable  to  them 
sm  Sikhs ;  they  are  rather  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
and  rude  state  of  society  prevailing  among  the 
Jat  race, 


Sydiva  by  the  Aswini  Kumara  (the  Hindu  Esca- 
lapius,  or  the  sons  of  Surya),  the  twins  of  the 
Hmdu  Zodiac  (Cole.  Myth.  Hind.  p.  248).  Over 
all  Kamaon,  amongst  the  richer  people,  the  custom 
of  many  brothers  having  one  wife  in  common  has 
long  ceased  to  be  practised,  though  ihe  widow 
of  an  elder  brother  is  commonly  remarried  to  ^e 
next  brother.  This  is  also  a  custom  with  some 
Jat  and  Gujar  tribes.  The  Chamar  or  leather 
workers  of  Kanawar,  however,  like  the  Bhot,  stall 
practise  polyandry. 

Amongst  the  Toda  and  Kurumbar  of  the  K^- 
gherry  mountains,  the  brothers  of  a  fainij|7  have 
usually  only  one  wife  between  them,  ^e  is, 
moreover,  allowed  to  consort  with  strangers,  with- 
out the  slightest  objection  or  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  her  proper  lords. 

Polyandrv  prevails  in  Travancore,  and  in  the  two 
provinces  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  called  Malabar 
and  Canara,  about  800  miles  long  and  50  broad. 
Mr.  Strange  describes  it  (Hindu  Law,  p.  $7) 
when  he  says,  the  inheritance  runs  in  the  female, 
and  not  in  the  male  line.  A  man's  sons  are  not 
in  the  list  of  his  heirs.  His  property  goes  to  his 
sisters,  sisters*  sons,  sisters'  daughters,  sisters* 
daughters*  sons  and  daughters,  mother,  mother's 
sisters  and  their  children,  and  to  his  maternal 
grandmother,  her  sisters  and  their  children.  Fail- 
ing these  and  their  stock  in  the  same  way  of 
descent,  it  goes,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  to  the  man*8  oisciple  and  fellow- 
student,  aud  then  escheats.  This  rule  of  dciiecil 
is  termed  Marumakatayam,  or  Nepotism  in  tJM 
female  line.  The  origin  of  this,  he  adds^  is  stMed 
to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Paorasaramen,  Ae 
first  king  of  Malabar,  who  introduced  Brahmafli 
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into  the  district,  and  gave  them  posseesions  therein, 
aod  to  prevent  these  properties  from  being  split 
up,  decreed  that  they  should  vest  in  the  elder 
brothers,  whom  alone  he  permitted  to  contract 
marriage.     The  sons  of  these  were  to  be  accounted 
as  sons  for  the  whole  family.    The  junior  brothers 
heing  without  wives,  are  allowed  to  consort  with 
fem^es  of  lower  classes.    The  offspring  of  these 
noions  not  being  legitimate,  could  not  rank  as 
Hrahmans,  or  iiSierit  from  Uieir  fathers.    Their 
inheritance  was  hence  made  to  follow  from  their 
motbcm     The  lower  castes  fell  into  the  same 
system  of  promiscuous  intercourse  amongst  them- 
selves.    IV  ith  tiiem,  the  females  before  attaining 
maturity  go  through  a  form  of  marriage,  the 
hridegroom  not  necessarily  taking  the  position  of 
hosband.     After  maturity,  they  may  consort  with 
wham  they  please,  .and  with  as  many  as  they 
pl«»e,  |Ht>Tided  that  the    connection  be  with 
members  of  their  own  or  some  higher  caste.    The 
offspring  SQCceed  to  the  estate  in  the  mother's 
£Bmt)y,  it  being  obvious  that  parentage  cannot  be 
traced  out  in  the  line  of  the  male.    The  castes 
that  follow  this  rule  of  Marumakatayam  are  all, 
excepting  Brahmans  and  Aka  Podwals,  a  class  of 
M|[oaa  servants,  the    artisans,  viz.   carpenters, 
tms-smitiiB,   blacksmiths,  and  goldsmiths,  and 
some  of  tiie  lowest  denominations,   such  as  the 
(^heromars,  or  slave  tribe ;  with  the  Malayers  and 
the  Paniais,  the  rule  of  descent  is  to  sons.    The 
Teeyer  or  toddy  -  drawers,  and  the  Mookwa  or 
fishermen  of  North  Malabar,  follow  Marumaka- 
tayam, while  those  to  the  south  observe  Ma-ka- 
tayam,  or  descent  to  sons.    In  North  Malabar, 
most   of    the    Mopla  (Mopilla,    mother's    son), 
ahfaough  Muhammadans,  follow  also  the  rule  of 
Maroimikatayam,  in  this  respect  having  conformed 
to  Hindu  usage  in  the  times  of  the  ascendency  of 
the  Hindus.     The  adherents  to  Marumakatayam 
fonn  united  &mi]y  communities,  termed  Tarwada. 
The  remotest  member  is  acknowledged  as  one  of 
the  family,  if  living  under  subordination  to  the 
head  of  the  family  and  taking  part  in  their  reli- 
gious observances.    The  senior  male  of  whatso- 
ever branch  is  the  head  of  the  family,  and  is 
termed  Kamaven.    The  other  members  are  termed 
AnandraTer.    There  is  nothing  analogous  to  the 
state  of  widowhood  as  existing  elsewhere ;  females, 
whether  in  alliance  with  mides  or  not,  reside  in 
their  own  families.     In  theory,  the  property  is 
held  to  vest  in  the  females  only,  the  males  having 
right  of  management  an d  claim  to  support.    Prac  - 
ticaSy,  the  males  are  co-sharers  with  the  females. 
Id  default    oi   males,  females    succeed    to  the 
msaagement  of  the  family  property.     In  some 
funilttfl  the  management  devolves  on  them  pre- 
fefably  to  the  males,  and  in  such  case  the  senior 
female  takes  it.    AU. members  of  the  family,  even 
the  remotest,  are  entitled  to  maintenance.    On 
isihire  of  sister's  progeny,  male  and  female,  the 
head  of  the  famuy  may  make  adoption.    The 
descent  being  in  the  female  Ime,  the  adoption 
Biiat  be  a  female.     In  view  of  the  procMtble 
■nnority  of  her  offspring  at  the  period  when  the 
management  may  fall  in,  a  male,  her  brother,  may 
he  taken,  in  adoption,  at  the  same  time  with  her- 
t^,  in  order  to  aiford  provision  for  the  admini- 
itfatbo  of  the  affairs  of  the    family,  and  for 
net  of  the  religious  rites  to  be  observed 
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polyandry  on  the  Mabtbar  coast,  are  called  Nairs. 
Dr.  Buchanan,  writing  regarding  iheir  social 
customs  and  the  results  from  this  practice  of 
polyandry  in  his  time,  states  that  they  marry 
before  they  are  ten  years  of  age,  but  the  husband 
never  afterwards  cohabits  with  his  wife.  Such  a 
circumstance,  indeed,  would  be  considered  as  very 
indecent  He  allows  her  oil,  clothing,  ornaments, 
and  food;  but  she  lives  in  her  mother's  house, 
and  after  her  parents'  death,  with  her  brothers, 
and  cohabits  with  any  person  that  she  chooses  of 
an  equal  or  higher  rank  than  her  own.  If  de- 
tected associatinor  with  any  man  of  low  caste,  she 
becomes  an  out-caste.  It  is  no  kind  of  reflection  on 
a  woman's  character  to  say  that  she  has  formed 
the  closest  intimacy  with  many  persons ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  Nair  women  are  proud  of  reckoning 
among  their  favoured  lovers  many  Brahmans, 
rajas,  and  other  persons  of  high  birth.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  no  Nair  knows  his  father; 
eveiy  man  looks  upon  his  sister's  children  as  his 
heirs,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  inducement  to 
the  Nair  to  marry,  as  he  has  the  burden  without 
any  of  the  enjoyments  of  wedded  life.  But  this 
legal  or  authorized  practice  must  have  its  check 
in  the  social  or  natural  state  of  man,  which,  as 
of  most  creatures,  is  one  of  true  monogamy ;  and 
proof  of  this,  and  yet  also  of  the  lateral  descent 
law,  is  furnished  by  the  account  given  of  the 
death  of  a  raja  of  Travancore,  who  in  1860 
died  of  a  decline  at  the  age  of  46,  after  a  reign 
of  thirteen  years.  He  had  been  much  affected 
by  the  death  of  a  lady  of  his  family,  and  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  several  shrines,  practising  great 
austerities  and  fastings.  His  medical  attendants 
(native  and  European)  warned  him  of  the  risk 
in  his  feeble  health,  but  he  persevered,  and  sank 
of  exhaustion  and  weakness.  He  took  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  his  family,  and  showed  his  solici- 
tude for  his  people  by  requesting  that  the  custom 
of  shutting  the  shops  for  fifteen  days  when  a 
raja  dies,  might  be  dispensed  with  on  this  occasion, 
on  account  of  the  dearth  and  distress  from  which 
the  people  were  then  suffering.  On  account  of 
the  imbecility  of  the  first  nephew, — sister's  son, — 
the  second  nephew  had  long  been  acknowledged 
as  the  first  pnnce  by  the  family  and  the  British 
Government,  and  then  ascended  the  throne. 

The  royal  family  of  Travancore  seem,  however, 
in  1888  to  be  recognising  their  own  children;  for 
three  daughters  of  the  maharaja  Kama  A^arma 
were  married  on  the  18th  May  with  great  pomp, 
all  the  great  officers  of  the  State  joining  in  the 
marriage  procession.  Behind  them  came  Nair 
ladies  decked  with  jewels,  and  wearing  jessamine 
lit  reaths.  Each  of  these  carried  in  her  left  hand  a 
silver  salver  containing  rice,  a  piece  of  folded 
silk,  a  red  little  box  with  red  powder,  and  two 
green  balls.  Behind  these,  Tanjore  nautch  girls. 
After  them  came  youug  Nair  women  dressed  in 
kimkhab,  with  jewels  from  head  to  foot,  some  in 
Tanjore  fashion,  and  others  in  the  fashion  of  the 
MalayalL  After  them  Nair  ladies  of  Trevandrum, 
gorgeously  dressed,  with  various  kinds  of  jewels, 
and  with  roses  and  jessamines  in  their  hair.  After 
these  were  three  elephants  in  a  row,  richly  capar- 
isoned, and  with  golden  head-ornaments,  and  with 
howdahs,  in  each  of  which  was  seated  the  bride- 
groom, dressed  alike  in  kimkhabs,  with  brilliant 
ear-rings,  gold  chains  with  diamond  pendants,  and 
with  gold  bangles  set  with  precious  stones  gtfea 
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by  the  mabaraja  to  his  sons-in-law.  The  bride- 
(px)otn8  had  all  of  them  a  sword  in  their  right 
hand  and  umbrella-bearers  behind.  Numerous 
other  elephants  then  followed. 

As  this  custom  is  of  interest  ethnologically,  the 
following  description  of  it  is  given.  Kookel 
Keloo,  Nair,  district  munsiff  in  Malabar  (Madras 
Lit  Soc.  Jour.  No.  48,  p.  52,  1859),  says  the 
Eeyoover  or  Teeyer  (toddy-drawers)  are  a  section 
of  the  servile  class  of  people  who,  during  the 
time  of  the  Bitihrnans  and  Perumals,  came  to 
Malabar  from  Ceylon  to  earn  their  livelihood.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  accounted  for,  how  they  in 
many  parts,  though  not  throughout  the  whole  of 
Malabar,  came  to  adopt  the  beastly  custom  of  the 
Kummaler  of  the  country,  of  a  single  girl  being 
married  to  three  and  four  brothers ;  and  likewiae, 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  where  this  sad  cus- 
tom is  not  so  generally  prevalent  among  them, 
the  practice  of  taking  their  deceased  brothers' 
widows  for  wives  as  the  Musalraan  Mopilla  do. 
It  is  only  in  the  taluks  of  Nidunganad,  Kut- 
tanad,  Ghowghat,  and  some  parts  of  Yettutnad, 
and  a  few  adjoining  spots  in  South  Malabar  alone, 
that  a  woman  among  the  Nair  is  kept  at  the  same 
time  by  two  or  three  different  men,  who  are, 
though,  never  brothers.  It  is,  though,  very  pos- 
sible that  the  Teeyer  may  have  taken  the  idea  following  mythical  explanation  of  the  causes  which 
from  this  latter  error,  and  themselves  fallen  into    led  Bhutala  Pandya  to  frame  the  Aliya  Santana 


of  Malabar  (including  the  Cochin  and  Travancore 
countries,  these  being  indeed  the  most  striking  in 
this  respect),  are  in  some  way  or  other  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  error ;  and  reformation  there- 
fore is  indeed  much  needed  among  them  alL  It 
is,  though,  very  lamentable  to  find  them  dormant 
in  their  original  state  of  depression,  and  not  seek- 
ing for  reformation  rather  than  growing  blindly 
proud  of  their  vain  and  different  castes  and  privi- 
legeji,  and  ready  to  run  any  risk,  even  that  of 
hazarding  their  lives,  only  to  preserve  their  castes. 
The  j^ary,  in  Malabar,  the  carpenter  caste, 
the  braesfounder,  gold  and  iron  smiths,  continue 
the  practice  of  polyandry,  but  in  civil  inheritance 
follow  from  father  to  son.  The  elder  brother 
marries,  and  the  wife  is  common  to  all  the  brothers 
If  a  junior  wish  to  marry,  he  must  live  apart  and 
set  up  business  apart ;  but  if  any  of  his  younger 
brothers  reside  with  him,  his  wife  is  common  to 
them.  Anandraver  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
junior  members  of  a  Tarwada  conununity  living 
under  the  law  of  inheritance  called  Marumaki- 
tayam.  (See  Kamaven ;  Tarwada.)  In  the  Madras 
Journal  of  Literature  and  Science  for  July  1864, 
a  native  of  the  country  furnishes  a  translation  of 
a  work  entitled  the  Bhutala  Pandyana,  Aliva 
Santanada  Kattukattale,   in  which  is  given  toe 


the  other  and  more  shameful  one ;  or  perhaps  they 
observe  the  custom,  as  they  in  general  are,  as  a 
document  in  its  beginning  shows,  sprung  from 
the  Kummaler  or  the  Kummalers  from  them, 
through  their  then  frequent  intermarriages.  The 
document  calls  them*  also  Eeyoovahaiyer,  a  word 
equally  low  and  contemptuous  in  Malabar,  and  of 
the  same  meaning  as  the  word  Kummaler.  More- 
over, amongst  Sie  Nair  of  the  whole  of  North 
Malabar  (that  is  to  say,  from  part  of  Cooroom- 
branad  as  far  as  Mangalore),  though  sometimes 
imchaste  practices  occur  in  their  families,  yet  I 
can,  he  says,  most  confidently  assert  that  the 
above  abominable  custom  of  one  woman  beiug 
kept  by  two  or  three  men  at  the  same  time,  never 
in  ancient  or  modem  times  was  once  known.  A 
Nair  there  will,  though,  occasionally  many  two  or 
three  women  in  succession,  if  the  first  or  second 
prove  barren,  or  all  the  children  bom  die,  or 
from  any  other  like  cause  or  domestic  difference. 
Many  of  the  Teeyers  also  of  that  part  of  the 
country  do  in  some  measure  follow  the  custom  of 
the  Nairs ;  but  the  Teyettees  (Teeyer  women)  of 
the  remaining  Teeyers  there  are  notorious  harlots, 
and  become  the  concubines  of  strangers  of  any 
caste  or  reUgion,  and  this  without  the  least  preju- 
dice to  their  own  caste,  or  any  loes  of  esteem  in 
society ;  on  the  other  hand,  any  such  act  proved 
against  any  females  of  the  other  castes,  subjects 
the  person  to  exconmiunicatibn  from  caste,  banish- 
ment from  society,  and  all  religious  advantages. 
The  Teeyer  females  of  South  Malabar  do  not, 
though,  so  readily  as  those  of  the  north,  yield 
themselves  to  this  disgraceful  practice.  Owing 
to  the  very  great  number  of  castes,  and  the  peculiar 
and  different  manners  and  customs  of  various 
parts  of  the  country,  the  superficial  inquiries  of 
most  foreigners  have  led  them  into  error,  and  in 
their  works  they  generally  ascribe  the  same  per- 
nicious practices  to  all  castes  and  parts  of  the 
countiy  indiscriminately.  However,  the  Nairs, 
Teeyers,  and  indeed  all  the  other  numerous  castes 


rules.  It  relates  that  Deva  Pandya,  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  the  Pandya  country,  was  sending 
new  ships,  richly  laden,  to  a  dark  island  covered 
with  snow,  but  before  launching  them,  Kundo- 
dara,  a  Bhuta  raja,  or  king  of  the  demons,  an 
attendant  on  Siva,  observing  that  the  ships  were 
new,  demanded  a  human  sacrifice.  Deva  con- 
sulted with  his  wife  as  to  sacrificing  one  of  his 
own  seven  sons,  but  the  wife  fled  with  them  to  her 
native  town.  On  which  Deva  lay  in  deep  distress, 
until  his  sister  Satya-vati,  hearing  of  the  case, 
came  and  offered  her  own  boy,  saying  to  Deva, 
^  You  should  not  care  for  this  trifling  matter.  Do 
you  give  the  boy  Jaya  Pandya,  a  son  of  mine,  as 
a  human  sacrifice.'  But  Kundo-dara  refused  the 
boy,  being  aware  that  Jaya  was  the  son  of  Vira 
Pandya,  king  of  that  dominion,  who  had  been 
defeated  by  Chand  Rangada  raja,  and  that  Jaya 
was  a  Mahapurusha,  destined  to  be  a  great  man ; 
he  desired  Jaya  to  assume  his,  the  demon  king's 
name,  as  Bhutala  Pandya,  and  promised  to  restore 
him  to  the  dominions  of  which  Chand  Rangada 
had  deprived  him.  On  this,  the  demon  kh^ 
entered  Ujjain,  subdued  the  eight  demi-gods,  Bhai- 
rava,  etc.,  gave  Bhutala  a  throne  that  Davendia 
had  given  to  Yikramarka,  and  entered  the  town 
of  Jayantika,  accompanied  by  Bhutala.  On  the 
demise  of  the  king  Siddha  Vira  Prassiddha  Raya, 
Jaya  was  elected  king.  Jaya  ruled  for  six  yeus, 
during  which  the  Makkala  Santana,  Le.  the  law 
of  inheritance  by  direct  descent  of  sons,  was,  for 
the  following  reasons,  set  aside,  and  that  of  Aliya 
Santana,  i.e,  inheritance  on  the  line  of  nephews, 
substituted.  The  ships  of  Deva  had  during  a 
mercantile  voyage  grounded  on  the  miry  bank  of 
an  island  covered  with  snow  and  darkness,  and 
the  crew  were  in  great  distress,  when  the  demon 
king  appeared  and  bid  them  load  the  ships  with 
the  Sia<&a  sile  stone  (a  green  stone,  husnru  sile 
galu)  and  Siddha-rasam,  and  pray  to  him.  lliis 
being  done,  a  fair  wind  brought  the  ships  to  the 
river  mouth   of   Haogara   £itte   at    Kalianpur 
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haiboar.     King  Jaya,  on  ascertaining  that  the  I  age,  and  her  consent  must  be  obtained.    Personal 
-k;,w.  \^i^^ — 1  *-.  u:- 1^  ¥^ —   — i.  *„  i-r_  ,  awjuaintance  thus  precedes  the  formation  of  the 

union.  The  ceremonial  consists  in  the  man  pre- 
senting her  with  a  Mundu,  or  white  muslin  cloth. 
In  North  Malabar,  a  small  sum  of  money  is  tied 
up  in  a  comer  of  the  cloth.  Small  presents  of 
money  are  given  to  Brahmans.  There  is  an 
assemblage  of  friends  at  the  girFs  house,  and  a 
supper  is  given  either  before  or  after  the  cere- 
monial. The  hour  is  about  8  p.m.  Tlie  girl 
sometimes  is  taken  to  the  man^s  house,  but  some- 
times remains  in  her  own,  and  is  visited  by  liim 
there.  Each  party  is  unrestricted  as  to  the 
number  of  such  connections  that  may  be  formed, 
but  these  ordinarily  do  not  exceed  two  or  three. 
The  descent  being  in  the  female  line,  the  parent- 
age as  to  the  father  was  immaterial.  Jealousies 
and  quarrels,  terminating  sometimes  in  murder, 
are,  however,  rife,  as  might  be  expected.  The 
connection  depends  simply  upon  the  will  of  the 
parties,  and  may  be  broken  off  by  either  at  pleasure. 
But  the  unions  in  Malabar  are  now  commonly 
of  single  couples,  the  woman  living  in  the  man's 
house  strictly  as  his  wife.  The  classes  among 
whom  polyandryism  has  prevailed  in  Malabar  are 
the  Nair,  the  Teeyer  of  North  Malabar  (those  of 
South  Malabar  adhering  to  the  descent  to  sons), 
and  a  branch  of  the  sEive  tribes  called  Kallady. 
The  term  *Nair*  is  derived  from  Naiker,  the 
honorary  plural  of  Naik,  which  comes  from  the 
Sanskrit  term  *Nayakah,*  meaning  a  chief  man. 
The  four  classes  of  workmen  in  Malabar,  namely, 
the  Ashary  (carpenter),  Mushaly  (brassfounder),' 
Tattan  (goldsmith),  and  Perun-kollan  (ironsmith), 
still  follow  a  peculiar  form  of  polyandryism.  This 
is  kept  up  only  in  the  family.  The  elder  broUier 
maiTies,  and  bis  wife  is  common  to  all  the  other 
brothers.  If  a  junior  wish  to  marry,  he  must  live 
apart  and  set  up  business  apart;  but  if  any  of 
those  junior  to  nim  should  reside  with  him,  his 
wife  is  common  to  them.      These  classes  have 


ships  belonged  to  his  uncle  Deva,  sent  for  him 
to  receive  them,  but  the  demon  king  again  de- 
manded one  of  Deva's  sons  as  a  sacrifice.  Deva 
consoHed  as  to  this  with  his  wife,  who  refused  the 
goods  on  that  condition,  and  the  cargo  of  stone 
and  liquid  was  then  delivered  to  king  Jaya,  who 
placed  both  the  stone  and  the  liquid  in  front  of  the 
mU  Someswara,  changing  its  name  to  Sidheswara, 
and  erected  a  temple  and  image  to  Kundo-dara, 
the  demon  king,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Mabeswarii.  On  the  demon  king's  recommenda- 
tion, he  framed  a  code  of  laws,  containing  30  rules, 
introdacing  the  Aliya  Santana  rule  (the  descensus 
a  matre).  At  this  time  king  Jaya  is  styled 
'  master  of  the  throne  of  king  of  kings,  master  of 
the  masters  of  the  four  countries  called  Tulu, 
>UiajaIa,  Haiga,  and  Kamatica,  the  first  person 
ia  the  era  of  Sativahana.'  In  the  sixtli  year  of 
hk  xeign,  the  demon  king  ordered  him  to  bury 
the  greeu  stone  (emerald),  and  shut  up  the  Sid- 
dha-nsa  well,  and  the  image  of  Naga  set  thereon. 
Hie  castes  enumerated  in  these  rules  are  the 

TUu  vara.  Kambararu  (pot- 

Mala  vara.  ten). 

Jaioara.  Devadiga. 

NajAmma  Saliya  (weavers). 

Hnlekudeya. 

Panchala. 

KihAoraka  (bar- 
bers). 

King  Jaya  prohibited  the  Brahmans  officiating 
in  death  and  birth  ceremonials;  prohibited  the 
Maha-kyam  or  inanspidons  ceremony  for  the  de- 
ceased; prohibited  the  giving  of  the  Pancha- 
gavyam;  prohibited  the  Punya-Homa  sacrifice 
with  dabn  grass  on  births  and  deaths,  and 
permitted  only  the  Nirmalya  or  remains  of  idol 
ofieringa  for  the  dead,  and  authorized  the  con- 
tinaanee  of  the  Puja  and  Abhi-shekam  to  the 
deitf  for  those  who  brought  forth  children  or 
died     In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  he  invited 


MttMlikm 
Harieatti. 
Ptfi-ymm, 


Agasa     (waaher- 

men). 
Halenaika. 
Munaala. 
Karinnara. 
Holeya. 
Andekoraga. 


Jains  from  the  Balaghat,  and  they  built  Manga-    descent  from  father  to  son. 


lore  and  other  towns.  King  Jaya  made  the 
Afiya  Sant^ina  roles  applicable  to  the  Kshatriya, 
the  Vaisya,  and  the  Sudras,  but  permitted  Brah- 
Bans  to  oontinoe  the  rule  of  direct  descent. 

The  explanation  of  the  above  fable  seems  to  be 
that  in  the  time  of  king  Jaya,  all  great  works, 
■neh  as  shipbuilding,  as  is  still  the  case  in  Poly- 
aesia,  were  inaogorated  by  human  sacrifices  in 
propitiation  of  demons ;  that  a  woman  of  rank 
twiee  refosed  to  part  with  any  of  her  sons  for 
flneh  a  purpose,  and  her  husband^s  sister  offered 
ker  son  Jaya  in  their  stead,  but  was  refused; 
from  which  king  Jaya  declared  that  descent  of 
property  should  follow  from  the  sister^s  side. 

Mr.  Stnmge  mentions  (in  Uteris)  that  poly- 
andryism in  Malabar  has  prevailed  only  among 
those  claaBes  whose  rule  of  inheritance  is  by 
Nqiotism,  termed  Marumakatayam.  It  has  pre- 
nsted  in  like  manner  in  Travancore,  where  the 
MOM  mle  of  descent  is  followed.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  strong  tendency  in  Malabar  to  throw  up 
the  said  rule  of  descent,  and  to  convey  property 
InMD  father  to  son,  and  this  feeling  is  owing  to 
the  gradual  abandonment  of  polyandryism.  The 
oomrabial  connection  which  is  in  question  is 
termed  ordinarily,  in  Malabar,  Guna  -  dosham 
(Gmm,  good,  Dosham,  evil ;  for  better  for  worse). 
En  Travancore  it  is  styled  Mundu-vanga  (Mundu, 
doth,  Vanga,  receiving).    The  girl  taken  is  of  ripe 


Kookeloo  (Kookel  Keloo),  a  Nair,  writing  on 
this  subject,  mentions  that  in  the  Malealam 
country,  the  Ainkudi  Kummaler  are  the  five 
artisan  castes, — the  Ashary  or  carpenter,  the 
Mushaly  or  brazier,  the  Tattan  or  goldsmidi,  the 
Perun-kollan  or  blacksmith,  and  the  Tol-koUan 
or  tanner.  These  five  castes  follow  the  custom  of 
marrying  one  girl  among  three  or  four  brothers ; 
and  this  Kummaler  custom  of  three  or  four 
brothers  marrying  one  girl,  is  followed  in  some 
parts  of  Malabar  by  the  Eeyoover,  Juver  or  Teeyer, 
toddy-drawers,  and  partially,  also,  is  the  custom 
of  the  Muhammadan  Mopilla,  in  taking  the  wife 
of  a  deceased  brother.  The  Kummaler  and  Teeyer 
are  sprung  from  the  same  race,  and  in  earlier 
times  intermarried,  and  this  may  explain  the 
similarity  amongst  them  of  this  social  practice. 
It  is  only  in  the  taluks  of  Nidunganad,  luittanad, 
Chowghat,  in  some  parts  of  Vettutnad,  and  a  few 
adjoining  spots  in  South  Malabar,  that  a  woman 
amongst  the  Nair  is  kept  at  the  same  time  by  two 
or  three  men,  who  are  not  brothers.  Althou^ 
the  customs  of  Nair,  the  Teeyer,  and  other  castes  of 
Malabar,  Cochin,  and  Travancore,  particularly  by 
the  two  Utter  countries,  are  thus  more  or  less 
identical,  the  practice  of  polyandry  does  not  seem 
to  have  ever  prevailed  generally  amongst  the  Nair 
and  many  of  the  Teeyer  of  North  Malabar,  from 
Kurumbranad  to  Mangalore. 
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As  the  reeult  of  the  Aliya  Santana  rules,  it  is    the  Portuguese  built  their  first  fort  at  Colombo, 
stated    that,   in  the  present  day,   the    husband  ,  had  one  wife  in  common  with  his  brother ;  and 

'  Raja  Singha  i.  was  bom  in  polyandry ;  but  the 
influence  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  sufficed  to 
discountenance  and  extinguish  it  in  the  maritiine 
province.  As  a  general  rule,  the  husbands  are 
members  of  the  same  family,  and  most  generally 
brothers.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Singhalese,  the  practice  originated  in  the  feudal 
times,  when  it  is  alleged  their  rice  lands  would 
have  gone  to  destruction  during  the  long  absences 
enforced  on  the  people  by  the  duty  of  personal 
attendance  on  the  king  and  the  higher  chiefs,  had 
not  »>me  interested  party  been  left  to  conduct 
their  tillage.  Hence  the  oonmiunity  of  property 
led  at  length  to  the  community  of  wives.  Sir  J. 
£.  Tennant,  in  a.d.  1848,  was  informed  to  the 
above  e£Fect  by  an  aged  chief  of  the  Four  Kories, 
Arunpulle  Ratemahatmeya,  who  had  lived  under 
three  native  kings  prior  to  the  conquest  of  Kandy 
by  the  British.  In  more  recent  times,  the  custom 
has  been  extenuated  on  the  plea  that  it  prevents 
the  subdivision  of  estates,  the  children  of  these 
promiscuous  marriages  being  the  recognised  heirs 
of  all  the  husbands,  however  numerous,  of  their 
mother.  But  it  existed  in  Ceylon  before  the  con- 
quest of  Wijaio.  In  Ceylon  no  disgrace  attaches 
to  such  unions,  and  the  offspring  are  regarded  as 
equally  legitimate  with  those  bom  in  wedlock 
^Vithin  a  recent  period,  about  a.d.  I860,  a  law 
has  been  introduced  to  put  a  stop  to  tiiis  custom. 
Sir  J.  £.  Tennant  teDs  us  that,  in  Ceylon,  in  the 
province  adjoining  Bintenne,  where  the  owner's 
sister's  sons  inherit  in  prtfference  to  the  sons  of 
the  owner's  wives,  the  custom  is  explained  by 
a  Singhalese  legend  to  have  originatea  from  one 
of  their  kings  being  directed  by  an  orade  to 
sacrifice  a  male  child  of  the  blood-royal,  in  order 
to  thwart  the  maKce  of  a  demon  who  nightly 
destroyed  the  bund  of  a  tank  in  process  of  con- 
struction. But  his  queen  refused  to  surrender 
of  her  children,  on  which  his  sister  volnn- 


m 
during  his  life  gives  His  personal  property  to  his 
wife  and  children,  mortgages  his  permanent  pro- 
perty, and  on  his  demise  transfers  it  with  the 
debts  to  the  sisters  and  their  children,  so  that  the 
territorial  possess^ions  have  all  fallen  to  Brahmans, 
Muhammadans,  and  Christians. 

In  Canara,  a  similar  system  of  inheritance 
obtains  to  that  in  Malabar,  which  is  termed  Aliya 
Santana,  or  nephew  inheritance.  As  in  Malabar, 
the  Brahmans  do  not  follow  this  rule.  In  its 
details,  the  Tanara  law  of  Aliya  Santana  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  Malabar  Marumakatayam, 
saving  that  the  principle  that  the  inheritance  vests 
in  the  females  in  preference  to  the  males  is  in 
practice  better  carried  out  in  Canara,  where  the 
manngement  of  property  vests  ordinarily  in  the 
females,  while  in  Malabar  the  males  commonly 
administer  thereto. 

The  Aliya  Santana  of  the  Tuluva  country  is 
similar  to  the  old  Italian  law  of  descent,  a  ma- 
trice,  a  sister's  children  being  considered  more 
surely  of  a  man's  own  blood  than  those  by  his 
married  wife  (Coorg  Memoirs,  p.  80).  In  the 
Tuluva  country,  a  Brahman  widow  can  devote 
hen^elf  to  the  temple,  and  reside  outside  or  inside 
its  walls.  If  withm,  she  is  a  servant  of  the  idol, 
and  receives  men  of  her  own  caste  only.  The 
offspring  of  such,  if  boys,  are  called  Moylar ;  and 
if  girls,  are  said  to  be  given  in  marriage  to  the 
boys.  But  if  the  woman  elect  to  reside  outside, 
she  must  pay  a  monthly  sum  to  the  pagoda,  and 
may  cohabit  with  any  one  of  pure  descent. 

The  Coorgs  continue  to  have  a  kind  of  marriage 
communism  within  the  family,  the  wives  of  the 
brothers  of  one  house  being  common  property. 
Children,  therefore,  are  ramer  children  of  the 
family  or  of  the  mother,  than  of  the  ostensible 
father.  The  Coorgs  quote,  as  their  authority  for 
this  custom,  the  story  of  Draupadi.  But  the  state 
of  family  life  in  many  Coorg  houses,  resulting 
from  this  custom,  is  very  sad,  giving  rise  to 
jealousy,  mistrust,  heart-burnings,  quarrels,  and 
often  deadly  hatred.  At  present,  two  or  three 
generations  continue  to  live  together  in  the  ances- 
tral home,  a  large  human  bee-hive, — the  grand- 
father and  grancSnother,  their  sons  and  daughters- 
in  -  law,  the  children  of  these  families  ;  some 
houses  containing  sixty,  seventy,  eighty  souls  and 
upwards;  but  families  are  constantly  being  torn 
up  and  separated  from  the  discord  that  occurs. 

Dr.  Baikie  alludes  to  a  somewhat  similar  com- 
munity amonjist  the  Canarese-speaking  races  to 
the  north.  The  habits  of  the  Coorgs  may  vary 
amongst  themselves.  Reliable  information  from 
another  source  is  to  the  effect  that  the  first  to 
take  to  himself  a  wife  is  the  elder  brother.  But !  man  can  bring  in  another,  not  a  relation,  to  have 
if  she  remain  unfruitful  to  him,  she  passes  to  the  i  joint  marital  rights  with  himself ;  indeed,  the 
next  brother,  and  only  when  she  fails  to  have  off-  first  husband  can  so  introduce  as  many  as  the 
spring  to  any  brother  does  she  become  an  out-  |  wife  will  consent  to  receive  as  husbands.  In 
caste  from  the  family.  '  Kaudy,  in  the  Beena  marriage,  the  husband  goes 

Until  abolished  by  the  governor,  Sir  Henry    to  reside  in  the  wife's  house,  and  the  woman 


one 

tarily  devoted  her  own  boy  to  death.  The  king,  in 
honour  of  her  patriotism,  declared  that  nephews 
were  ever  after  to  be  entitled  to  succession  m  pre- 
ference to  sons.  Also,  in  the  western  extremity 
of  the  province  of  Ceylon,  adjoining  that  of  Kn- 
tenne,  something  like  the  custom  of  the  races 
of  Western  India  prevails,  and  nephews  by  the 
sister^s  side  succeed  to  the  inheritanoe,  to  tiie 
exclusion  of  the  possessors  sous.  Singhaleae 
kings  frequently  married  their  sisters. 

Throughout  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  among  the 
Kandvans,  and  them  only,  polyandry  is  prevalent, 
and  the  wife  has  the  possession  of  all  the  brothers, 
of  whom  so  many  as  eight  have  been  known. 
The  children  call  the  eldest  brother  father.     A 


Ward,  about  a.d.  1860,  polyandry  prevailed 
throughout  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  chiefly  amongst 
the  wealthier  classes,  of  whom  one  woman  bad 
frequently  three  or  four  husbands,  and  sometimes 
as  many  as  seven.    The  custom  was  at  one  time 


shares  the  family  inheritance  with  her  brothers. 
The  husband  in  this  marriage  can  be  dismlsaed 
summarily  by  the  family  of  the  wife.  In  the 
Deega,  a  more  respectable  marriage,  the  wif^ 
leaves  her  own  house  for  that  of  her  husband^ — > 


universal  throughout  the  island.    Yalentyu,  ch.  vL    forfeits  all  her  claim  on  the  property  of    h^ 
p.  95,  is  quoted  for  the  fact  tiiat  the  king  of  '  parents,  but  acquiring  some  claim  on  that  ol 
kotta,  Wijaio  Bahu  vn.,  who  was  reigning  when    her  husband,  and  thd  wife  cannot  obtain  dii^Kwe* 
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nnleis  witb  the  full  conseDt  of  the  husband. 
Divorces  are  constantly  sought  for  by  women 
on  trivtal  pretences.  A  child  bom  -within  nine 
months  of  the  divoTce  must  be  maintained  by  the 
husband. 

North  Off  Ceylon,  in  British  India,  the  poly- 
andry customs  of  the  Reddi  race  have  already 
been  alluded  to.    Among  the  Karakat  Vellalar 
of  Madura,  adultery  with  a  husband's  brother 
or  kinsman  is  condoned;   farther  north,  among 
the  Nuniya   and    Ahir,  the    Levirnte   law  pre- 
vails ;  and  with  the  Gujar  and  the  Jat  polyandry 
customs  are  permissive.     Still  farther  northwards, 
in  Sirmore,  one  of  the  sub- Himalayan  Hill  States, 
polyandry  is  almost  universal ;  in  r.ahoul,'a  sub- 
drnsion  of  the  Kangra  district  of  the  Panjab, 
polyandry  is  the  custom  of  the  people,  who  are 
Bhutiyas  or  Tibetans ;  and  the  Keinet,  who  make 
up  the  masa  of  the  population,  are  of  mixed 
Indian   and  Mongol  origin,  the  latter    element 
predominating.    They  are  Buddhists,  numerous 
monasteries  stud  the  hills,  and  they  bear  a  good 
character.     In  Spiti,   a  district  of  the   Kangra 
division,  polyandry  no  longer  prevails;  but  the 
Mme  object  is  attained  by  their  primogeniture 
custom,  by  which  only  the  eldest  son  marries, 
while  the  younger  sons  become  monks.    Grime  is 
raie,  hat  chastity  and  sobriety  are  almost  unknown. 
And  in  the  very  south  of  India,  among  the  Nam- 
buri  Brahmans  of    Travancore,   the  eldest  son 
sbne  marries  and  inherits,  and  they  allow  their 
girls  to  remain  unmarried  to  any  a<re,  and  even 
to  die  unmarried. — FtcZe,  Cathay^  i.  p.  189;  Pan- 
tkier,  p.  157 ;  Wood,  p.  201 ;  Bumes'  Tr. ;  Porter's 
TravtU^  i.  pp.  143,  144,  840;   Vigne's  Kashmir^ 
I  p.  87,  T.  pw  18 ;  Beng,  As,  Soc.  Jonrn.  ix.  p.  834 ; 
Asiatic  Researches,  v.  p.  18 ;  Institutes  of  Menu ; 
CsBsar*s   Commentaries,   book  v.  chaps.  x.-xiv. ; 
Westminsier  Review,  April  1868;  Polyhius,  book 
iv.  chap,   iii.,   book  xii.  ex.  xiL ;   Sirr's  Ceylon ; 
Humboidi*s  Travels;  Dr,    Vaughan's  Revolutions, 
w  English  History,  pp.  97,  98;    Cunmnghani's 
Hittory  of  (he  Sikhs,  p.  18;  Ravenstein^s  Russians, 
p.  891 ;   Fraser*s  Himalaya  Mountains,  pp.  70, 
206,  218,  868;  Mooreroffs  Travels,  ii.  pp.  321, 
822 :  Abhe  Domenech,  ii.  p.  314 ;  Luhhock,  Origin 
of  Civilisation ;   Tod's  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  845 ;  Sir 
J.  E.  TennanCs  Ceylon;  Colonel  Marcy,  Thirty- 
settn  Ytars^  Army  Life  of  the  Border.    See  Genesis 
xL  29,  xir.  14. 

POLYGALACEiE.  Lindl  The  milk-wort 
tribe  of  plants,  comprising  the  genera  Polygala, 
Sakononia,  Xanthophyllum,  and  Securidaca. 

POLYGALA  SENEGA,  snake  root.  Several 
species  of  Polygala  were  formerly  medicinally 
employed  in  Nepal  and  the  Himalaya.  P.  crota- 
lanoiM  is  used  as  a  snake  antidote.  P.  speciosa 
is  groim  in  gardens  as  an  ornamental  plant  All 
the  wpetien  have  handsome,  showy  flowers,  chiefly 
pink,  scarlet,  red.  or  white.  The  root  of  P.  tenui- 
nrfiA.  Yuen-chi,  Chinese,  is  brought  from  Shen-si 
and  Ho-nan  m  oortorted  quilled  pieces.  It  is 
used  in  cynancbe,  cough,  carbuncle,  and  its 
leaves  in  spermatorrhoea.  —  Smith's  Chin.  Mat. 
Med,  p.  175 ;  RiddeU ;  O'Sh. 

POLYGAMY.  Although  polygamy  is  sanc- 
tkned  hr  the  laws  of  the  Muhamnmdan  religion- 
ate,  hy  the  customs  of  the  Chinese,  the  Cochin - 
Chinese,  the  Siamese,  and,  in  particular  circum- 
slaaoes,  araongst  the  Hindus,  tne  people  generally 
mt  in    practiee  roonogamic.      Throughout  Hie 


Hebrew  Scriptures  (Grenesis  xii.  16,  xxi. ;  Esther 
ii  8)  there  are  notices  of  a  plurality  of  wives  from 
the  most  ancient  times,  but  the  Jews  were  a  truly 
roonogamic  race,  and  it  was  only  with  Saul  and 
David,  followed  by  Salomon,  that  numerous  wives 
became  usual.  Amongst  the  Muhammadans,  the 
practice  from  Mahomed's  time  till  now  has  been 
to  restrict  to  four  wives,  and  to  the  haram  or  war 
captives,  or  purchased  or  household  slaves ;  and 
in  British  India  the  followers  of  this  faith  do 
not  deviate  from  their  religious  rules,  though  in 
general  they  are  monogamic.  Opinions  greatly 
differ  as  to  the  advaniagrs  and  d' sad  vantages 
of  polygamy.  Though  the  Christian  peoples  of 
Europe  are  monogamic  by  law,  in  practice  poly- 
gamy, with  many  resulting  crimes  and  evils,  is 
not  unknown.  With  the  Muhammadans  and 
ruling  Hindu  races  who  permit  and  practise 
polygamy,  it  is  a  fertile  source  of  intrigue  and 
disquiet  in  homes.  Colonel  Tod,  writing  of  the 
ruling  Rajputs,  says  polygamy  is  the  fertile  source 
of  evil,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  in  the  east. 
The  desire  of  each  wife  that  her  offspring  should 
wear  a  crown,  is  natural ;  but  they  do  not  always 
wait  the  course  of  nature  for  the  attainment  of 
their  wishes,  and  the  love  of  power  too  often 
furnishes  instruments  for  any  deed,  however  base. 
The  number  of  queens  is  determined  only  by 
state  necessity  and  the  fancy  of  the  prince.  To 
have  them  equal  in  number  to  the  aays  of  the 
week  is  not  universal ;  while  the  namber  of  hand- 
maids in  unlimited.  It  will  be  conceded  that  the 
prince  who  can  govern  such  a  household,  and  main- 
tain equal  rights,  when  claims  to  pre-eminence 
must  be  perpetually  asserted,  possesses  no  little 
tact.  The  government  of  the  kingdom  is  but  an 
amusement  compared  with  such  a  task,  for  it  is 
within  the  Rawula  that  intrigue  is  enthroned. 
Captain  Burton,  who  saw  the  great  polygamic 
system  in  the  Salt  Lake  City,  observes  that  the 
nations  of  Europe  have  monogamic  laws,  have 
forbidden  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  the  conse- 
quences are  that  adulteries  and  unlawful  connec- 
tions prevail  to  a  most  fearful  extent;  and 
among  some  of  these  nations,  sinks  of  wickedness, 
wretchedness,  and  misery  are  licensed  by  law. 
Though  polygamy  is  met  with  among  nearly  all 
the  nations  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia,  neither 
amongst  the  Muhammadans  or  Hindus  is  it  deemed 
a  respectable  practice.  A  Muhatnmadan  by  law 
can  marry  four  wives,  and  all  his  captives  in  war 
can  form  his  haram ;  but  no  Muhammadan,  how- 
ever rich,  no  ruling  sovereign  even,  can  obtain  a 
second  wife  from  a  family  of  equal  social  position 
to  his  own;  and  amongst  Indian  Muhammadans 
only  one  wife  is  married  with  all  the  rejoicings 
and  ceremonial  display  which  in  most  countries 
are  observed  when  a  virgin  bride  becomes  a  wife 
and  mistress  of  a  home.  In  the  profligacy  of 
towns,  or  in  the  enforced  idleness  to  which  so 
many  Muhammadans  in  India  are  now  constrained, 
there  are  in  some  houses  to  be  found  the  legiti- 
mate number  of  wives,  along  with  Hindu  converts 
to  Muhammadanism,  who  are  styled  the  Harm ; 
and  occasionally,  amongst  the  poorer  men  who 
have  been  great  travellers,  and  have  married  in 
distant  places,  more  than  one  wife  is  in  a  houde. 
But  monogamy  is  the  general  rule,  and  marriage 
is  made  with  the  wife  for  whom  the  greater 
rejoicings  are  made.  In  Muhammadan  law,  ftH 
children  bom  in  marriage  have  equal  rights,    ft^ 
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India,  therefore,  "where  women  are  married  either 
simply  by  the  Kikkah  ceremonial  or  by  the 
additional  display  in  the  Sbadi  or  rejoicings,  the 
Muhammadan  law  does  not  recognise  any  distinc- 
tion in  the  rights  of  the  children  from  Nikkah  or 
Shadi  wires.  But  in  the  social  customs  of  the 
Muhammadans  of  Southern  India,  a  great  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  the  offspriug  in  the  two 
marriages.  A  Kikkah  wife  never  receives  the 
same  amount  of  respect  from  her  household  and 
from  relatives,  and  never  receives  from  her  hus- 
band an  equal  monthly  allowance  to  that  of  a 
Shadi  wife.  The  Nikkah  aud  Shadi  children  in 
tiieir  father's  households  receive  equal  courtesy 
from  relatives,  because  they  are  then  alike  looked 
upon  as  the  children  of  the  master  of  the  house. 
But  a  father  never  grants  to  Nikkah  children 
allowances  equal  to  those  which  he  apportions  to 
those  of  the  Shadi  descent  When  parents  are 
seeking  for  suitable  marriages  for  their  children, 
Nikkah  offspring  are  regarded  as  greatly  inferior 
in  social  rank  to  Shadi  offspring,  and  the  taint  of 
the  Nikkah  marriage  is  remembered  by  all  from 
generation  to  generation;  and  one  of  the  great 
social  injuries  from  polygamy  is  that  it  renders 
brotherly  affection  impossible.  Among  the 
Mehman  sect  of  Muhammadans,  their  Pir,  or 
holy  men,  are  of  the  family  called  Rashid  Shahi 
(descended  from  one  Muhammad  Rafihid  Shah),  or 
the  Hohri-wara  Sayyids,  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  excessive  polygamy.  Kasbid,  the  founder  of 
the  house,  took  unto  himself  thirty-two  wives 
(instead  of  four),  and  justified  the  practice  by  the 
usual  sophistical  arguments  of  the  Safi  order  to 
which  he  belonged.  The  Sindi  divines  pro- 
nounced his  tenets  to  be  heretical  and  his  conduct 
damnable.  The  Mehman  sect,  however,  did  not 
object  to  it,  and  still  reverence  his  descendants. 

Among  Hindus  in  general  it  is  rare  to  hear  of 
two  wives  in  one  house,  but  the  concubinage  of 
cities  is  facilitated  by  the  temples  possessing  Deva- 
dasa  women  devoted  to  the  gods.  In  Hindu  law, 
a  man  ought  not  to  take  an  additional  wife  save 
under  certain  justifying  circumstances.  These  are 
— his  wife's  exhibiting  want  of  chastity ;  habitual 
disobedience  or  disrespect  towards  him ; '  bad 
temper ;  bad  health ;  barrenness ;  or  should  she 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  produce  only  daughters. 
The  consent  of  the  Hindu  wife,  without  any  dis- 
qualifying causes  on  her  side,  also  of  itself 
warrants  re-marriage.  The  absence  of  these 
justifying  causes  will  not,  however,  invalidate  a 
second  marriage.  A  wife  who  has  been  super- 
seded by  a  second  marriage,  whether  justifiably  or 
not,  should  continue  to  reside  with  her  husband. 
If  he  oblige  her  to  leave  him,  she  should  reside 
with  his  relatives  or  her  own.  In  either  case  the 
husband  is  bound  to  maintain  her. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  by  the  law,  a  Hindu 
may  marry  as  many  wives,  and  by  custom  keep 
as  many  concubines,  as  he  may  choose.  Sivaji, 
the  last  maharaja  of  Tanjore,  married  eighteen 
wives  on  one  day,  but  this  was  caused  by  a  mere 
accident.  The  raja  had  sent  to  his  native  place 
for  some  young  women,  intending  to  marry  one 
and  give  the  others  in  marriage  to  his  nobles; 
but  on  their  arrival,  and  becoming  aware  of  his 
intention,  they  declared  that  as  they  came  to 
marry  him,  they  would  do  so  or  not  marry  at  all, 
but  all  would  at  once  destroy  themselves.  In 
mythological  history,  it  is  stated  that  the  ancient 


king  Dasaratha,  the  father  of  Rama,  had  60,000 
wives. 

Notices  of  polygamy  are  more  frequently  met 
with  in  the  stories  of  the  Hindu  gods  than  seen 
among  the  modern  Hindus.  The  majority  of  the 
heroes  in  the  writings  of  Kalidasa  are  descriibed  as 
polygamists.  At  present,  generally  speaking,  a 
Hindu  marries  only  one  wife,  and  after  her  death 
another,  if  he  can  afford  it.  In  Madras,  a  city  of 
400,000  people,  there  were  (in  1860)  only  three 
instances  in  the  higher  classes  of  Hindus  living 
with  three  wives,  and  these  they  had  married 
successively  on  account  of  the  want  of  children. 
Concubinage  among  the  higher  ranks  of  Hindu 
society  in  Madras  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  gener- 
ally selections  from  among  the  dancing  girls  of 
pagodas.  In  the  interior,  the  petty  rajas  and 
zamindars  marry  two  wives,  and  sometimes  keep 
concubines  at  the  same  time.  Also  the  marriage 
laws  of  the  Hindus  who  follow  the  rules  of 
Marumakatayam  and  Aliya  Santana,  and  the 
customs  of  some  of  the  Coorg,  Reddi,  Canarese, 
Gujar,  and  Jat  races,  lead  to  polygamy  and  con- 
cubinage ;  but  the  Teling,  Mahratta,  Kurmi,  Kunbi, 
Bengali,  and  Rajput  are  monogamic.  In  Bengal, 
however,  a  Brahman  race,  the  KuUd,  are  regarded 
by  other  Brahmans  as  of  the  highest  social  rank, 
and  they  eagerly  give  their  daughters  to  the 
Kulins,  amongst  whom  are  men  with  many  wives. 
About  1860,  the  pandit  Iswara  Chandra  Yidya- 
sagar  published  a  namphlet  in  Bengali  denoun- 
cing polygamy,  and  gave  the  names  of  twelve 
Kulin  Bitihmans  with  forty  to  eighty  wives. 

Polygamy  is  practised  both  on  the  mainland 
and  in  Torres  Straits,  and  Mr.  M^Giliivray  had 
heard  of  a  man  with  four  wives.  According  to 
the  will  of  the  father,  and  without  regard  to  dis- 
parity of  age,  the  future  husband  may  be,  and 
often  is,  an  old  man  with  several  wives.  When 
the  man  thinks  proper,  he  takes  bis  wife  to  live 
with  him  without  any  further  ceremony;  but 
before  this  she  has  probably  associated  with  the 
young  men, — such,  if  conducted  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  secrecy,  not  being  considered  as  an 
offence,  although  if  continued  after  marriage  it 
would  be  visited  by  the  husband  (if  powerful 
enough)  upon  both  tiie  offending  parties  with  the 
severest  punishment. 

The  Abbe  Em.  Domenech  tells  us  that  polygamy 
prevails  amongst  the  Indians  of  North  .America. 

In  the  large  towns  of  China  and  Japan^  con- 
cubinage seems  to  prevail  to  a  greater  extent  than 
it  is  met  with  in  the  western  countries  of  Soathem 
Asia.  In  Japan,  the  practice,  so  soon  as  a  woman 
is  married,  of  staining  her  teeth  black,  and  thus 
destroying  one  of  woman%  greatest  ornaments, 
can  only  have  the  effect  of  making  the  wife  less 
attractive  to  the  husband,  and  forcing  his  affec- 
tions elsewhere.  And  in  the  concubinage  of  China 
there  is  not  found  among  the  young  women  whom 
they  select,  any  of  the  deformed  feet  which  the 
richer  classes  of  the  people  create  for  the  girls 
who  are  to  be  the  wives  of  their  households. 

Mr.  T.  T.  Meadows  writes  strongly  on  the 
injurious  effects  on  Chinese  women  which  the 
right  to  have  many  wives  occasions.  In  China 
the  extent  to  which  wives  are,  by  law  and  custom, 
in  the  power  of  their  husbands,  would  produce 
deplorable  effects,  but  for  the  almost  unlimited 
power  which  law  and  opinion  give  mothers  over 
their  sons  of  every  rank  and  age.     So  also  the 
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isstitatiQiii  of  polygamy  is  largely  connterbalanoed 
by  the  deare  of  all  tlie  men  to  marry  early,  in 
(ffder  to  aecare  a  progeny  of  sons  aa  soon  as 
poflible.  The  oondidon  of  the  Chinese  woman  is 
most  pitiable :  suffering)  privation,  contempt,  all 
kinds  of  nuaery  and  degradation,  seize  on  her  in 
the  cradle,  and  accompany  her  pitilessly  to  the 
tomb.  Her  Tery  birth  is  commonly  regarded  as 
a  humiliation  and  a  disgrace  to  the  ramily,  an 
evident  sign  of  the  malediction  of  heaven.  If 
she  be  not  immediately  suffocated,  she  is  regarded 
and  treated  as  a  creature  radically  despicable, 
and  scarcely  belonging  to  the  hnman  race.  Pan- 
houi  -  pan,  celebrated  among  Chinese  writers, 
though  a  woman,  endeavours  in  her  works  to 
humiliate  her  own  sex,  by  reminding  them  con- 
tinnally  ol  the  inferior  rank  they  occupy  in  the 
creation.  *When  a  son  is  bom,'  she  says,  Mie 
eieeps  upon  a  bed ;  he  is  clothed  with  robes,  and 
piaya  with  pearls;  every  one  obeys  his  princely 
cries.  But  when  a  girl  is  bom,  she  sleeps  upon 
the  ground,  is  merely  wrapped  up  in  a  doth, 
plays  with  a  tile,  and  is  incapable  of  acting 
virtuously  or  viciously.  She  has  nothing  to  think 
of  but  preparing  food,  making  wine,  and  not 
vexing  her  parents.*  In  ancient  times,  in  China, 
instead  of  rejoicing  when  a  child  was  bom,  if  it 
happened  to  be  a  girl  they  left  it  for  three  whole 
days  on  a  heap  ot  rags  on  the  ground,  and  the 
family  did  not  manifest  the  slightest  interest  in  so 
insignificant  an  event.  This  public  and  private 
Berritude  of  women — a  servitude  that  opinion, 
legislation,  and  manners  have  sealed  with  their  triple 
M«l — has  become  in  some  measure  the  comer- 
stone  of  Chinese  society.  The  young  girl  lives 
ihnt  up  in  the  house  where  she  was  born,  occu- 


treated    by    everybody,  and    especially    by   her 
brotbers,  as  a  menial,  from  whom  they  have  a 
riglit   to  demand  the  lowest  and  most  painfnl 
lervioes.     The  amusemenfas  and  pleasures  of  her 
age  aie  quite  unknown  to  her ;  her  whole  educa- 
tion conaiats  in  knowing  how  to  use  her  needle ; 
ahe  neither  learns  to  read  nor  to  write;  there 
eziata  for  her  neither  school  nor  house  of  educa- 
tion ;  she  is  condemned  to  vegetate  in  the  most 
complete  and  absolute  ignorance,  and  no  one  ever 
ihioka  of  or  troubles  himself  about  her  till  the 
time  arrives  when  she  is  to  be  married.    Nay,  the 
idea  of  ber  nullity  is  carried  so  far,  that  even  in 
tfaia,  the  most  important  and  decisive  event  in  the 
life  of  a  woman,  she  passes  for  nothing ;  the  con- 
solting  her  in  any  way,  or  informing  her  of  so 
much  as  of  the  name  of  her  husband,  would  be 
ocmstdered  as  most  superfluous  and  absurd.    In 
(^hina  a  woman  counts  for  nothing.    The  law 
i)(nore8  her  existence,  or  notices  her  merely  to 
load  her  with  fetters,  to  complete  her  servitude, 
and  confirm  her  legal  incapacity.    Her  husband, 
or  rather  her  lord  and  master,  can  strike  her  with 
impunity,  starve  her,  sell  her,  or,  what  is  worse, 
let  her  out  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  as  is  a 
common  practice  in  the  province  of  Che-kiang. 
Polyg^uny  aggravates  the  sufferings  of  the  Chinese 
wife.     When  she  is  no  longer  young,  when  she 
htts  no  children  or  none  of  the  male  sex,  her 
huflband   takes  a  second   wife,   of   whom   she 
becomes  in  some    measure  the  servant      The 
Jiooaehold  is  then  the  seat  of  continual  war,  full 
of  jealooaiea,  animosities,  quarrels,  and  not  un- 
frequently  of  battles.    When  they  are  alone  they 


have  at  least  the  liberty  of  weeping  in  secret  over 
the  cureless  sorrows  of  their  destiny.  The  littie 
Chinese  girl  born  in  a  Christian  family  is  not 
murdered,  as  is  often  the  case  among  the  pagans. 
Religion  is  there  to  watch  over  her  at  her  birth, 
to  take  her  lovingly  in  its  arms  and  say.  Here  is  a 
child  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  predestined, 
like  you,  to  immortality.  The  Chinese  bride  is 
seldom  seen  by  the  husband  until  she  leaves  the 
sedan  chair  in  which  she  is  conveyed,  with  her 
belongings,  to  his  house.  Mandarin  ducks  are 
introduced  at  marriages  as  patterns  of  connubial 
felicity.  In  the  little  feet  of  the  Chinese  women 
the  four  small  toes  appear  grown  into  the  foot, 
the  great  toe  left  in  its  natural  position.  The  fore 
part  of  the  foot  is  so  tightly  bound  with  strong, 
Wad  ligatures,  that  all  the  growth  is  forced  into 
height  instead  of  length  and  breadth,  and  forms  a 
thick  lump  at  the  ankle ;  the  under  part  measures 
scarcely  4  inches  long  and  1^  inches  wide.  The 
foot  is  constantly  bound  up  iu  white  linen  or  silk, 
and  strong,  broad  ribbons,  and  stuck  in  a  very 
high-heel^  shoe.  The  crippled  fair  ones  trip  about 
with  tolerable  quickness ;  to  be  sure,  they  waddle 
like  geese,  but  they  manage  to  get  up  and  down 
stairs  without  the  help  of  a  stick.  Infanticide,  of 
which  the  husbands  are  the  only  perpetrators,  is 
not  uncommon ;  but  femide  children  only  are 
murdered,  and  those  immediately  after  their  birth. 
This  horrible  crime  meets  with  no  punishment 
from  the  laws  of  the  country;  a  father  being 
the  sovereign  lord  of  his  children,  he  may  extin- 
guish life  whenever  he  perceives,  or  pretends, 
Uiat  a  prolongation  of  it  would  only  aggravate  the 
sufferings  of  his  offspring. 
The  one-wife  i^stem  is  confined  principally  to 


pied  exclnsiTely  with  the  cares  of  housekeeping,    a  few  small  nations  inhabiting  Europe,  and  to 

"  ^   '    *^"    ^-^-    '-^    ""-    ^-   *—    those  who  are  of  European  descent  inhabiting 

America.  It  is  estimated  by  the  most  able 
historians  of  our  day,  that  about  four-fifths  of 
the  population  of  the  globe  believe  and  practise, 
according  to  their  respective  laws,  the  doctrine 
of  a  plurality  of  wives. 

Amongst  most  of  the  pagan  tribes  on  the  north 
and  east  of  British  India,  and  with  several  of  liie 
hill  tribes  nithin  the  British  boundaries,  field 
labour  is  looked  upon  by  the  men  as  derogatory. 
It  is  left  to  the  women ;  the  number  of  wives, 
therefore,  as  of  sUves,  indicates  the  extent  of 
their  worldly  means,  and  polygamy  results.  With 
the  Jat  and  Gujar,  the  Bhil,  Mina,  and  Mhair,  Uio 
practice  of  a  brother  taking  to  wife  the  widow  of 
a  deceased  brother  also  occasions  the  presence 
in  a  household  of  more  than  one  ^ife.  With 
Hindus,  polygamy  results  from  their  religion.  Ac- 
cording to  Uie  usual  Hindu  belief,  the  future  beati- 
tude of  a  man  solely  depends  upon  the  funeral 
obsequies  performed  and  oblations  offered  to  the 
manes  by  his  putra  or  son.  The  primary  object 
of  marriage  among  the  Hindus  is  to  obtain  a  male 
issue ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in  case  of  failure  of  a  putra 
or  son  that  the  Hindu  law  sanctions  polygamy. 

The  Muslim  husband  provides  separate  apart- 
ments and  a  distinct  establishment  for  each  of  his 
wives,  unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  one  be 
an  old  woman  and  the  other  a  child. 

International  marriages  were  very  frequent 
among  the  different  tribes  that  compose  the  great 
family  of  the  Selishes  in  N.  America.  After  the 
union,  the  man  generallv  joined  the  band  to 
which  his  wife's  family  belonged.    The  custom 
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Arose  from  the  women  being  the  parveyors  of  the 
family ;  they  were  better  able  to  maiutain  their 
houaehold  in  a  locality  known  to  them,  and  where 
they  could  find  the  nutritive  roota  on  which  the 
tribes  chiefly  lived.  The  Indian  women's  cabina, 
containing  proviaionB,  were  completely  under  their 
control,  ana  huabaods  could  never  touch  anything 
in  these  without  the  permission  of  the  mistress 
of  the  house.  Among  the  Natchez,  the  iu contin- 
ence of  the  young  girls  was  for  them  a  title  of 
honour,  for  they  made  marriage  portions  for 
themselves  by  means  of  the  most  unrestrained 
intercourse,    the    importance    of   their  matches 


otttom,  and  is  carefuliy  engaged  for 
the  Hindu  marriage  agreements. — Sinneifs  Ladffi 
Voyage,  p.  50;  Bowling's  Siam,  L  p.  105; 
Macgiilivray^a  Voyage^  i.  p.  8;  P.  Veneairoybi 
Naidu  at  the  Hindu  Debating  Society ;  Cunning- 
hani's  Ladahh,  pp.  54,  306 ;  Rev.  U.  Moegling^s 
Coorg  Memoirs^  p.  29 ;  jStr  W,  Jones,  ziii.  p.  213  ; 
Lubbock's  Orig.  of  Civil  p.  100 ;  Tod's  Rajasthan^ 
i.  p.  307 ;  Burton's  City  of  Saints,  p.  457  ;  Bur- 
ton's Mecca,  iiL  p.  51;  Strang^s  Hindu  Lav: 
Hue's  Chinese  Empire,  i.  p.  248;  Meadows" 
Chin.  p.  538;  Ben.  As.  Soc.  Jour.,  1877  ;  Imp.  Gaz. 
POLYGAli,  properly  Pidegara,  is  derived  fnm. 


depending  on  their  greater  or  less  licentiousness,  the  Tamil  Paliam,  a  fort,  and  Karan,  a  defender. 
But  when  once  married,  they  led  a  most  exem-  plural  Karar.  In  Southern  India,  in  the  time  of 
plary  life,  and  became  models  of  conjugal  fidelity.  ;  Orme,  it  was  a  term  applied  to  the  semi-independ- 
The  reason  of  this  change  hevna  that  having  i  eut  chiefs  in  mountainous  and  woodland  distriote 
solemnly  given  themselves  up  to  their  husbands,  '  of  the  Tamil  region.  CH^  these  were  Aryalore, 
they  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  tliemselves  to    Bangar  Yatcham,  Bomraj,  Goilor-pettah,  Elerem- 


any  one  else.  The  marriage  at  length  was  a 
purchase,  however,  the  young  man  saying,  *  Here 
are  thy  presents  with  which  I  buy  thee  of  thy 
parents.^  Polygamy  was  restricted  among  the 
Indian  nations  of  N.  America  by  their  poverty, 
the  system  of  purchase  precluding  many  being 
bought,  but  among  the  rich  several  wives  were 
married.  The  Kavajod  had  a  regular  haram,  the 
last  married  wife  being  the  mistress  of  the  house ; 
but  an  Indian  generally  chose  sisters,  to  have  peace 

Colonel  Marcy  of  the  United  States  army 
mentions  that  though  the  custom  is  now  very 
much  abandoned,  it  was  formerly  regarded  by 
the  Comanche  Indians  of  N.  America  as  an 
essential  part  of  genuine  hospitality,  that  their 
guests  should  have  wives  assigned  to  them  dur- 
ing their  stay  in  camp.  Polygamy  was  prevulent 
amongst  them,  every  man  having  as  many  wives 
as  he  could  support.  On  one  occasion,  in  1849, 
when  escorting  emigrants  across  to  New  Mexico, 
two  young  girls  were  brought  and  offered  to  him 
before  all  the  party,  but,  to  th<3  great  surprise  of 
the  chief  Is-sa-kip,  they  were  declined.  Among 
the  Moqui  Indians  of  N.  America,  the  young 
woman  selected  the  young  man  who  suited  her 
fancy,  and  then  her  father  proposed  the  match 
to  the  youth*8  father ;  this  proposal  was  never 
refused.     Polygamy  was  unknown  amongst  them. 

Throughout  the  South  and  East  of  Asia,  women, 
even  as  first  wives,  do  not  take  a  favourable 
position  in  their  households  until  thev  become 
mothers,  and  the  presence  of  sons  of  tneir  own, 
or  adopted,  is  longed  for  by  the  childless  wife, 
who  often  urges  her  husband  to  take  another  spouse. 

Polygamy,  in  China,  is  encouraged  by  the  law 
which  compels  gentlemen  and  tradesmen  to  give 
their  slaves  in  marriage,  and  by  the  custom  which 
compels  a  husband  to  live  apart  from  his  wife 
during  her  pregnancy,  and  while  nursing.  Wealthy 
Chinese  are  genendly  very  careful  to  follow 
this  custom.  It  prevails  throughout  Central 
Asia,  amongst  the  Muhammadans  of  Bokhara, 
Samarcand,  and  other  khanates,  and  in  British 
India  many  Muhammadans  re-marry  when  their 
first  wife  becomes  beyond  the  child-bearing  age. 
Of  all  the  women  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia, 
the  wives  of  the  races  who  have  adopted  Islam 
hold  the  highest  social  position.  A  Muhammadan 
woman  can  legally  hold  property,  is  the  owner 
of  her  own  dower,  and  each  wife  has  a  separate 
establishment  and  a  separate  allowance  for  herself, 
and  separate  visit  days.    This,  indeed,  is  also  a 


penah,  Ettapuram,  Madura,  where  their  districts 
lie  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  west 
Others,  in  Tinnevelly,  in  that  nei^boorfaood 
were  styled  the  Tondiman  raja,  the  greater 
and  lesser  Maravar;  Nattam  Nelli  Cota£,  and 
Nellitangaville,  the  last  styled  Pullitaver.  North 
of  Madras  were  the  Polygars  of  Bangar  Yatcham, 
Dameriia,  and  Bomraj,  against  whom,  in  1766, 
Muhammad  Ali  and  Colonel  Kilpatrick  marched. 
A  Polygar  possessed  the  fort  of  Savanore,  one 
settled  at  Oodiagherry,  and  another  near  Yerda- 
chelum,  when,  in  July  1751,  Mr.  Pigot  and  Olive 
drove  off  another  at  Warrior-poltiam.  The  most 
northern  Polygar  chief  was  the  Desaaee  of 
SawuntwarL  Those  of  Jooneer  and  Punala  were 
reduced  by  Sivaji  — Ormt. 

POLYGONACEiE.  Lindl  The  buckwheat 
tribe  of  plants,  comprising  the  genera  Konigia, 
Rumex,  Oxyria,  Rheum,  Coccoloba,  Ceratogon, 
Ampelygonum,  Polygonum,  and  Fagopymm. 
Polygonum  linifolium,  as  also  P.  aviculare  and 
affinis,  grow  about  Ijahore,  where  they  are  well 
known,  but  little  used.  P.  macrophyllnm  and 
P.  molle  grow  among  the  Kashmir  mountains, 
where  the  roots  are  officinal.  P.  Cbinenae  and 
P.  barbatum  yield  a  blue  dye  like  indigo,  in 
China  and  Japan.  Wight  gives  P.  ambigumn, 
aviculare,  barbatum,  Chinense,  Donii,  gwrum. 
horridum,  Tndicnm,  molle,  Nepalense,  pedon- 
culare,  strict um,  Wallichii ;  a  variety  of  P.  orien- 
tale  is  the  Pani  marich  of  Bengal.  P.  tomeutusom 
is  eaten  by  cattle. 

Polygonum,  sp. 
Bijband,  Kuwar,      Hind.  |  Kamin,  Hnmras,      Horn. 

Used  in  N.W.  India  for  spitting  of  blood  and 
rheumatism.  A  substitute  for  rhubarb  in  doable 
doses. 

Polygonum  amphibinm,  Smith,  smart* wood. 
T'ien-liau,  Liu,     .    Chin,  j  Ooree,    .    .    .    .    ^ 

The  acrid  seeds  of  this  Chinese  plant 
emetic  and  stimulant,  and  arc  applied  to  scald 
head  and  wounds.  The  root  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  sabstitnte  for  sarsaparilla,  which 
its  root  -  like  stems  resemble.  It  vegetates 
in  Kashmir,  and  is  considered  as  a  veterinaiy 
medicine  ;  whence  its  name,  guree  (horse). 

Polygonum  aviculare,  Linn.,  knot-grass. 
Wei-jui,  ....   Cnnr.  i  Maohnii,  Niaom^  Hikd. 

A  plant  of  China ;  its  dried  root  is  used  as  a 
pectoral.  Considered  medicinal  in  Behar  and 
kashmir.  Its  numerous  seeds  sopply  abundant 
food  for  small  birds ;  they  are  said  to  be  fOMtie 
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POLYNEMUS. 


POLYNESIA. 


jand  cfttliartic    Thunberg  saya  that  in  Japan  a 
Uiie  dje  is  prepared  from  this  plant. 
Polygonum  barbatum,  Linn. 


Atalui,  Aatalari, 
Kondft  mallier, . 


Tam. 

Tel. 


Papua  or  New  Guinea,  and  all  that  continnotia 
insular  reacli  south  c^  the  equator,  from  New 
Ireland  to  New  Caledonia.  Micronesia  comprises 
the  Pelew  Islands,  the  Carulines,  the  Mananne 
or  LAdrone,  and  the  Tarawa  or  Eingsmill  groups. 
Polynesia  proper,  extending  eastward  from  Tarawa 
to  Waiho  or  Easter  Isle  iudusive,  and  from 
Hawaii  north  to  New  Zealand  south  of  the 
equator,  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  inter- 
mediate island-world,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  the  Fiji  group.  Micronesia,  or  the  Pelew- 
Tarawa  region,  is  covered  by  the  brown  race ;  and 
Melanesia  is  the  area  of  the  black  race;  and  there 
is  the  intermediate  and  ambiguous  Fiji  Islands. 
Among  the  inhabitants  of  Polynesia  proper  of 
the  e£nographical  writers,  a  similarity  of  race, 
language,  religion,  customs,  and  government  suffi- 
ciently attest  identity  of  origin.  Some  ethnolo- 
gists, indeed,  regard  it  as  established,  that  the 
Polynesians  proper  are  sprung  from  the  Malay 
family.  This  bold  and  enterprising  people,  issuing 
from  Sumatra,  their  primitive  settlement,  founded 
Singhapura,  a.d.  1160,  and,  about  a  century  after- 
wards, Malacca.  The  first  arrival  of  Hindus  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  if  we  may  trust  Javanese 
annals,  occurred  about  a.d.  1278.  The  Malay 
exodus  from  the  same  insular  region  to  Polynesia 
is  conjectured  to  have  taken  place  after  the 
Hindu  influence  began  to  prevail  there,  and 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Muhammadan  traders 
and  settlers  from  Arabia.  The  presence  of  the 
black  or  Papuan  element  in  the  various  islands 
of  Polynesia  is  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Malay  reninsula  were 
primitively  inhabited  by  a  dark  race,  exterminated 
or  absorbed  by  a  brown  race  of  Indians,  connected 
perhaps  with  the  woolly-haired  tribes  still  known  to 
exist  m  the  mountain  range  which  traverses  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula.  In 
support  of  this,  or  a  not  dissimilar  hypothesis, 
Professor  Latham  refers  us  to  a  proximately 
black  variety  among  the  existing  populations  of 
Protonesia,  the  Mfdayan  Peninsula,  and  Indian 
Archipelago,  from  whose  inferior  social  position 
and  restriction  to  the  interior  and  more  imprac- 
ticable parts  of  the  island,  he  concludes  that  the 
Protonesian  blacks  are  the  descendants  of  the 
older  occupants.  The  p^^pulation  cf  all  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  continental  group  is  presumed  to 
date  from  Oceanian  migration,  which  has  been 
laid  down  in  the  following  order, — Malayan, 
Protonesian,  Papuan,  Polynesian.  When  Cook 
explored  the  Society  Islands,  they  possessed 
1700  war  canoes,  manned  by  68,000  men ;  but  now 
the  total  population  of  the  group  is  said  to  be 
only  9000 1  Yet  Mr.  Wallace  is  of  opinion  that 
^Polynesians  may  be  civilised  without  being 
exterminated,  if  they  be  protected  from  the  rude 
competition,  the  vices,  and  the  diseases  which 
free  intercourse  with  the  ordinary  class  of  Euro- 
peans invariably  brings  upon  them.^  Tahiti  has 
not  enjoyed  that  protection,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  population  is  fast  dwindling.  Misguided 
missionary  zeal  is  charged  by  Mr.  Wallace  with 
having  contributed  to  this  result,  by  forbidding 
the  idyllic  festivities  of  former  ages.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  fermented  juice  of  the  orange 

, has  taken  the  place  of  the  indigenous  dances  of 

Mr.  A.  R  Wallace  wad  of  Mr.  Eeauewill  be  found  |  the  past.    As  Tahiti  is  Fi'ench,  so  the  Sandwich 

ladia.     Melanesia,  or  the  area  of  the  black  \  Inlands  are    Americanized.      According  to  Mr. 

P^Nian,  t>.  f risEly-baired,  population,  includes  ,  \\'aIlaco,  the  effects  of  the  new  civilisation  have 
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IfiM-liMi,  .    .    .    Chin. 
Tdntta  models  moku, 

MatjcaTi. 

This  plant  grows  in  moist  places  in  Bengal  and 
Feninsniar  India,  and  is  given  in  infusion  by  the 
native  doctors  in  India  in  cases  of  colic.  Cattle 
eat  it  greedily.  The  seeds  are  used  in  China  also 
in  eolic  and  choleraic  affections ;  its  leaves  and 
stalks  as  a  wash  for  callous  ulcers. 

Polygonum  bistortum,  — ? 
Jbalun,      .    .    .    Hind.  |  Anjabar,      .    .    Panjab. 

A  plant  of  the  north-west  of  India.  Root  very 
astringent;  useful  in  sore -throat  and  relaxed 
gaam  and  ulcers. 

Polygonum  cymosum.  Wall. .  a  wild  buckwheat, 
csSed  pullopbi,  abundant  at  Choongtam  in  Sik- 
kiiD,  forms  an  excellent  spinach ;  it  is  a  common 
Himalayan  plant,  and  is  also  found  in  the  Khassya 
mountains. 

Polygonum  fagopyrum,  Willde.^  Smith. 
Facopynun  eicidentuni.      j  Ugla  kaspat,   .     .     Hind. 

Seeds  nutritive,  contain  much  oil,  said  to  be 
very  fattening.  P.  tataricum  is  hardier,  and 
ripens  more  rapidly  than  P.  fagopyrum. 

Polygonum  hydropiper,  Riddell,  P'en-chuh, 
Chui.,  a  Chinese  plant  Juice  used  as  a  wash  in 
itching  skin  affections ;  ss  a  diuretic,  carminative, 
and  anthelmintic.  The  plant  is  used  as  a  flux 
in  operating  on  metals. 

Polygonum  polystachyum,  Wall. 
Amldandi,  Chu^  HiND.  j  Tror, Bavi. 

This  and  P.  polymorphum  are  tall  plants  with 
fine  flowers ;  one  at  least  of  them  exhaling  a 
strong  honey  smell  at  times.  Both  appear  to 
be  common  locally  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya,  from 
(kKX>  to  12,000  feet.  The  young  leaves  are  used 
by  the  natives  as  a  pot-herb,  and  a  very  good 
imitaiaon  of  rhubarb  is  got  by  stewing  the  stalks, 
which  alao,  after  peeling,  are  eaten  raw  by  the 
natives  in  some  places. 

Polygonum  tortuosum,  Don,  Niala  and  Nialo, 
PaxjaB.  This  grows  to  15,000  feet  in  the 
Himalaya,  is  said  to  yield  a  yellow  dye  in  Lahoul. 
In  I^«lf^  it  is  browsed  by  goats  and  yaks. — Ertg. 
Cjfr.;  Honigb.;  Hookers  Him.  Jour,  ii.  p.  81; 
(/Sh.:  PowtU;  Hiddtll;  Roxb.;  Smith,  M,  M.; 
J.  L.  Sietrart ;  Wighfs  Ic. ;  Williams'  Mid.  Kingd. 

POLYNEMUS,  a  ^enus  of  fishes,  placed  by 
Cnvier  in  his  third  division  of  the  Percidse,  the 
general  form  of  the  body  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  the  perch.  They  are  called  paradise  fi^h. 
The  Polynemi  yield  isinglass,  and  many  of  them 
are  valuable  for  food,  and  known  in  India  as  the 
seie,  kiog-fiish,  roe-ball,  tapasi  matchi.  See 
Isin^ass. 

TOLYNESIA.  By  modem  geographers,  Poly- 
nena,  in  its  widest  extension,  has  been  understood 
to  iodude  the  numerous  islands  which  lie  in  the 
Pteific  to  the  east  of  the  Philippines,  Moluccas, 
and  Australia,  and  stretch  away  to  within  a  few 
degrees  of  the  west  coast  of  America.  So  de- 
fiiMd,  ^hia  oceanic  region  has  been  ethnograpbic- 
aUy  distributed  into  Melanesia,  Micronesia,  «nd 
Polynesia  proper;  but  authors  differ  greatly  in 
their  dassilications  of  ita  races,  and  the  views  of 


^ 


POLYPE. 

been  dubious  in  both.  He  charges  part  of  the 
result  on  the  missionaries  of  the  Congregational 
denomination  of  the  United  States,  for  having 
represented  Christianity  as  *  a  severe  legal  Jewish 
religion,  deprived  of  its  dignity,  beauty,  tender- 
ness, and  nmiability.'— il.  R,  Wallace^  ii.  p.  227  ; 
CratcfunVs  Diet. ;  Westminster  Review^  April 
1862  ;  Peschel ;  Earl ;  Captain  Elpkinstone  ; 
Erskine's  Western  Pacific. 

POLY  PE  or  Polyp,aclas8  of  theanimalkingdom. 
The  name  is  from  the  Greek  xoAv^ov^,  meaning 
many-footed,  and  usually  comprises  the  animals  of 
all  zoophytes.  Some  species,  like  the  hydra,  float 
about  in  the  water  separately,  or  are,  like  the  ane- 
mone, on  rocks ;  but  others  secrete  a  habitation 
or  basis,  to  whidi  the  term  polypidom  has  been 
applied.  These  live  in  masses,  formed  by  an 
aggregation  of  individuals.  The  polypary  is  the 
stem  or  central  axis,  and  it  is  covered  with  a  skin 
or  membrane,  partly  gelatinous,  partly  calcareous. 
It  is  the  coral  of  commerce.  The  more  promin- 
ent genera  are  actinia,  astrea,  caryophyllea,  coral- 
lium,  hydra,  isis,  madrepora,  meancu-ina,  oculium, 
pocillopora,  porita,  sertularia,tubipora,  and  others. 


POMFfiET. 

A  large  terrestrial  reed  fern,  with  hollow 
like  a  r^,  is  often  used  by  the  natives  of  Ti 
serim  instead  of  quills  for  pen&  In  Calcutta,  th< 
Hindus  boil  the  young  tops  of  a  polypodiom  witk 
their  shrimp  curries.  Hindu  and  Muhammadaa 
medical  men  use  several  of  the  ferns  in  their 
practice. — Hooker,  i.  p.  50 ;  Mason. 

POLYPORUS,  a  genus  of  fungi^  causing  diy 
rot.  Some  grow  to  a  very  lai^  size,  P.  fomen- 
tarius,  on  poplars  near  Iskanlo,  exceeding  ia 
dimensions  anything  which  this  species  exhibtts  vx 
Europe. 

P.  anthelminticus. 
Thau-mo,  Wa-mo, .  Burm.  |  Ohu-tan,     .    .    .    Chix« 

Grows  in  China  on  bamboo.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  puUefs  egg ;  it  13  used  as  an  anthelmintic: 

P.  ioiniarius,  Chi,  Ling-chi-ts'au,  Chin.  Many 
sorts  o?  fungi  having  some  degree  of  luminosity  in 
the  dark,  occur  in  China. — Smith,  p.  175. 

POLYRACHIS,  a  curious  genus  of  ants  in  the 
eastern  forests,  armed  with  hooks,  spines,  points, 
and  bristles.    See  Ants. 

POLYSPORA  AXILLARIS  is  very  highly 
prized  by  the  Chinese.      It  grows  in  me  same 


The  polypes  that  make  corals  are  chiefly  Anthi-  I  situations  with  the  Enkianthus  reticuUtus,  floweis 
pthcsglabemma,  Madrepora  corymbosa,M.pocil-  j^  February  and  March,  about  the  time  of  their 
lifera,  Gorgoma  tuberculata,  two  species  of  Astrea,  |  ^ew  year,  and  they  bring  the  branches  down  from 
Leiopathes  gUbemma,  and  L.  lAmwrcku.     Ihe    the  hills  in  great  quantities  for  the  decoration  of 


Corailium  uobilis,  dredged  in  the  Mediterranean, 
yields  the  red  coral  which,  after  pearls,  is  for 
ornamental  jewellery  the  most  precious  product 
of  the  sea.  Sicilian  coral  has  fetched  £10,  10s. 
the  ounce.  Tubipora  musica  has  bright  red  cal- 
careous tubes.  It  is  used  for  ornament.  The 
brain  coral  is  called  Meandrina.  The  walls  formed 
by  polypi  are  always  perpendicular.  The  madre- 
pora abound  near  the  islands  of  the  Indian  and 
racific  Oceans,  and  cover  the  banks  and  reefs 
near  the  shores,  particularly  M.  muricata,  Linn, 
AVhen  still  alive  in  the  sea,  the  rough  surface  is 
seen  dotted  with  red  spote,  which  arc  the  polype 
or  coral  insects,  and  a  minute  examination  aetects 
thousands  of  t^em,  each  inhabiting  permanently  a 
little  cell  of  its  own.  Many  of  the  polype  or  coral 
insects  have  a  little  parasol-shaped  cover  for  the 
head ;  the  arms  are  furnished  with  eight  claws,  are 
loDg  compared  with  the  body,  and  are  generally 
seen  extended  as  if  reaching  for  food.  Some  of 
the  kinds  of  coral  resemble  gigantic  plants  with 
flowers  and  leaves.  Some  grow  like  a  tree  with 
leafless  branches,  and  others  spread  out  fan-like 
into  broad  flat  surfaces.  Those  which  build  the 
coral  reefs  are  not  tidal  animals,  and  require  to 
be  constantly  submerged  or  washed  by  the  breakers. 
Exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  for  a  very  short  time 
invariably  causes  their  destruction. — Darwin. 

POLYPODIUM,  a  genus  of  ferns  of  the  order 
Polypodiaceje.    The  piominent  species  are : — 


their  houses. — Fortune. 

POMACENTRUS,  oneof  the  gaudiest  fish  among 
the  coral  reefs;  others  are  the  Chetodon,  the  Balis- 
tine,  and  Glyphosodon.  A  Pomaoentnis  is  of 
the  richest  azure  blue;  the  Glyphosodon  and 
Theropon  are  striped  and  banded. — CoUd. 

POMALI,  in  Timor  Island,  a  form  of  l&e  taboo. 

POMEGRANATE,  Punica  granatum. 


Rana  ruman,     . 

.  Arab. 

Rumaaa.  .    .    , 

.  Port. 

Kgan-Bhih-liu,  . 

.  Chin. 

Delunghidie,     , 

.    .  Singh. 

RimnoD,  .    . 

.    Hkb. 

Granadas,     .     . 

.    .  Sp. 

Anaar,  Darim, . 

.  Hind. 

Madalam,     .    . 

.     Tax. 

QangBalan,  .     . 

Jav. 

Dadiina,  .     . 

.    .     Tkl. 

Dalima,    .     .     . 

Malay. 

Nar 

.      .    TCRK. 

Anaar,     .     .     . 

.   Pers. 

P.  excavatum,  Boxb.,  Moluccas. 

P.  g:igaiiteuro,  Tenaiserim. 

P.  glabrum,  Roxb.,  Bengal 

P.  Honfieldii,  E.  Br.,  Penang. 

P.  lucidum,  Rozb.,  Nepal 

P.  muoronatum,  Roxb.,  Svlhet. 

P.  pertusum,  Roxh.,  Sunderbuns,  TenaBserim. 

P.  phylKtidis,  Linn.,  Chittagong. 

r.  prolifemm,  Roab.,  Nepal,  Bengal. 

P.  quercifoliura,  L.,  Bengal,  Moluccas. 

P.  BemiMgittatum,  Roxb.,  Sunderbuns. 

P.  sophoroides,  Roxb.,  Moluccas. 

P.  tenerum,  Roxb.,  Sylhet. 

P.  tridactylum,  Wall.,  Khassya. 

P.  Wallichii,  i8.  5r.,— ? 


This  shrub  is  common  in  the  wanner  parts  of 
the  temperate  zone.  Pomegranates  when  ripe  are 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  are  covered  «ith  a 
hard,  light-brown  rind,  and  contain  a  reddish, 
seedy,  juicy  pulp.  Dried  pomegranates  are  said 
to  be  used  for  dyeing  yellow ;  the  rind  is  also  a 
tanning  substance.  The  pomegranate  is  grown 
throughout  Southern  Asia.  In  Kandahar,  &e 
fruit  grows  of  large  size,  beautiful  red  colour, 
and  of  great  lusciousness.  There  are  six  or 
seven  sorts ;  those  of  Jalalabad  are  famooB,  the 
husk  of  the  fruit  is  very  acrid,  and  is  used  in 
dyeing,  and  in  medicine  an  astringent ;  the  root- 
bark  has  similar  properties.  Pomegranate  peel, 
Shih-lui-pi,  Chin.,  is  used  in  China  as  an  astrin- 
gent. Pomegranate  seeds,  Anardana,  Hind.,  used 
in  India  medicinally.  The  root  is  an  excellent 
vermifuge.  The  ba^k  has  been  used  in  dyeing, 
and  it  is  this  which  gives  the  colour  to  yellow 
morocco  leather. 

POMFRET,  iStroraateus  aigenteus. 
Hulva  mahi.    .     .    DuKB.  i  Yowal  meen,    .     •     Tah. 

The  pomfret  fish  is  much  valued  by  Enropeaiifl 
in  India.  8.  argenteus,  Block,  the  Madras  white 
pomfret,  is  in  abundance,  and  in  excellence  it 
vies  with  S.  Sinensis.  IS.  niger,  the  black  poinfreti 
is  taken  abundantly  along  we  coasts  of  India,  and 
is  largely  dried  for  export  to  the  interior.    S. 
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POMFRET,  BULL'S  EYE. 


PONGOL. 


is  par  excellence  the  white  pomfret  of 
<he  StiaitB  l&ttlements  and  Madras,  and  *•  pample 
ihiaiiGhe'  ol  Pandii^eny.  It  is  justly  renowned  tor 
«it8  flaronr,  bot  it  requires  to  be  need  when  freshly 
tdcen.  In  the  Straits  and  on  the  Goromandel 
ooBBt  it  is  abundant  at  all  seasons.  At  the  Sand- 
heads  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  Qat.  21°  N.)  it  occnrs, 
bat  leas  nomerously.  Dr.  KnsseU  considered  it 
very  inferior  to  the  black  or  S.  niger,  Block.  It 
is  TCTf  abundant  on  the  Taroy  coast,  and  in  a 
■nooth  sea  may  be  seen  deep  in  the  water  in 
great  numbers,  but  they  are  yeiy  sh^  of  the 
book. — Ru9seU^  p.  34;  Mason;  Ains.  Mat,  Med, 

POMFRET,  BULL'S  EYE,  Holocentrus  ruber, 
is  eaten  in  Ceylon. 

POMPONIUS  MELA,  who  wrote  De  Situ  Orbis, 
states  that  in  the  farthest  east  of  Asia  are  the 
lodiaDa,  Seres,  and  Scythians.  The  Indians  and 
Scythiana  oocnpy  the  two  extremities,  the  Seres 
are  in  the  middle. — Yuk^  Cathay,  ii.  p.  158. 

POX.  Tam.  Gold,  also  a  sum  of  money ;  and 
it  k  used  in  the  sense  of  a  pagoda.  It  may  be 
the  source  of  the  term  Hun. 

POKAM.  Maleal.  High  land  overrun  with 
mderwood. 

PONANY,  a  river  in  Coimbatore,  lat.  10°  19' 
N.W.,  long.  7V  6'  W.,  flows  into  the  Indian  Ocean  ; 
length,  128  nules.  Navigable  for  canoes  as  far  as 
Palghat,  63  miles  from  the  sea. 

PONDIGHERRY,  on  the  Goromandel  coast,  the 
chief  town  of  the  French  possessions  in  India,  and 
residence  of  the  Governor-General,  is  in  lat.  11° 
65' 57" N., long. 79°  52'83"E.;  population,  156,094. 
PoDdicherry  was  founded  by  Martin  in  1674,  and 
afterwaida  became  the  seat  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  India.  It  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in 
1603,  bat  it  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  I^rswick. 
In  1748  the  British  besieged,  and  on  14th  .January 
1760  Colonel  Coote  took  it,  to  be  restored  in  1763. 
The  British  took  it  again,  and  restored  it  in  1783  ; 
again  captured  it  in  1778,  to  be  restored  1785 ; 
leeaptored  1793,  and  restored  1816.  It  is  sur- 
roniuled  by  the  Cuddalore  taluk  of  South  Aroot 
^strict,  Madras.  Pondicherry  consists  of  three 
diHricta;  that  of  Pondicherry  is  composed  of 
the  town  and  eleven  villages,  that  of  Yillanur 
having  for^five  villages,  and  that  of  Bahur 
Clarty-fliz.  The  most  important  streams  that  run 
tfaroog^  the  territory  of  Pondicherrv  are  Ginji, 
wbidfe  ia  fed  by  the  Arincoupom  and  the  Chon- 
"*"*^***  riveiB,  and  the  other  is  the  Ponnear. 

PONDIGUL    SLATE,    a   black   monumental 
Buurble,  procurable  in  any  quantity  at  Pondigul. 

PONERlDifi.    Smith,    A  famUy  of  ants  of  the 
order  Hymenoptera,  comprising  the  genera — 


odoatomafehiit,  Latr. 
typhlcipodd,  Wtttw, 
Bjmucat  IaUt, 
penera.  Latr, 
citinatogut«r,  Land, 


peettdomyrma,  Churt, 
atta,  8L  Farg. 
pheidole.  Wettw, 
manuioplus.  Smith, 
cataulacofl.  Smith, 


In  the  genus  Ponen  the  neuters  and  females 
are  armed  with  a  sting.  Dr.  Jerdon  mentions  P. 
affinis,  prooesaionalis,  pumila,  mfipes,  sculpts, 
stenochelloB. 

P.  prooeasionalia  lives  in  the  ground  in  very 
BOBaroua  societies ;  frequent  in  jungly  districts. 
Oecaaonally  a  vast  column  of  them,  three  or  four 
deep,  may  be  seen  croflaing  a  road,  and  the  column 
can  be  traced  for  40  and  50  yards.    It  stings  very 


the  level  of  the  sea  up  to  the  top  of  the  Keil^ 
g^erries.  It  lives  in  the  ground  in  small  societies, 
often  making  its  nest  in  a  flower-pot,  occasionally 
under  a  large  stone.  It  does  not  work  in  concert, 
being  generally  seen  solitary.  It  lives  on  animal 
substances,  but  apparently  will  also  take  vege- 
table matter,  and  flght  for  a  ripe  seed  of  the 
Lantana. 

PONG,  a  once  powerful  dynasty  of  the  Tai 
race,  finally  overthrown  by  Alompra  in  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century.     See  Tai. 

PONGAMIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  mostly  trees, 
of  the  order  Leguminosao,  section  Dalbergise.  The 
following  East  Indian  species  are  known : — 

P.  glabra,  Vent,  British  India,  Burma. 

P.  marginata,  Chrah.,  Khaaaya. 

P.  uli^cwa,  D,C,,  Pen.  India,  Pen.  Malacca,  Bengal. 

P.  sencea.  Vent,,  Java. 

P.  heterocarpa,  Wall.,  Burma. 

P.  atropurpnrea,  WcUl.,  Burma. 

P.  oTahfolla,  W,  and  A.,  Peninsola  of  India. 

P.  elUptica,  Wioht^t  le. 

PONGAMIA  ATROPURPUREA.  Wall,  This 
is  a  very  large  tree,  very  common  about  Moulmein, 
abundant  in  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  and  though 
vastly  inferior  to  a  multitude  of  others,  Wallich 
thought  it  of  sufficient  beauty  to  give  it  a  place 
among  his  splendid  engravings  of  rare  Indian 
plants.  Flower  a  beautiful  purple.  —  Mason ; 
Malcolm's  Tr, 


PONGAMIA  (Jl,ABRA.     Vent, 
Galedupa  Indioa,  JRoxb, 


Tha-wen,  .  .  .  BcRU. 
Kanuga,  Kongay, .  Can. 
Karanj,  ....  Hind. 
Papree,  Paphri,  Kamaon. 
Rara,  ....  Kangra. 


Sook-ohain,  .  . 
Mogul  karanda, 
Pongam,  .  .  . 
Kanuga,  .    .     . 


Panj. 

Singh. 
Tam. 
Tel. 


P.  addpla  ia  the  commonest  ant  in  Makbar,  from 


This  graceful  tree  grows  all  over  India,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  40  to  50  feet,  and  has  beautifulhr 
varnished  green  leaves  all  the  year  round.  It 
is  excellent  for  avenues.  The  boughs  and  leaves 
are  extensively  used  as  a  strong  manure,  for  sugar- 
cane especially.  The  wood  is  light,  tough,  and 
fibrous,  coarse  and  even  grained,  of  light  yellowish- 
brown  colour,  not  easily  worked,  nor  giving  a 
smooth  surface;  it  is  improved  in  strength  and 
colour  by  being  seasoned  in  water ;  a  cubic  foot 
unseasoned  weighs  48  to  55  lbs.,  and  40  lbs.  when 
seasoned ;  sp.  gr.  '640.  It  is  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  and  the  solid  wheels  of  the  Waddars*  carts 
are  often  made  of  it.  The  bitter  oil  from  the 
seeds  is  much  used  on  the  Bombay  side  in  the 
manufacture  of  native  felt,  and  has  great  curative 
powers  in  itch  and  mange.  It  solidifies  at  55^,  is 
of  a  pale  brownish  colour,  has  a  slight  smell, 
which  oecomes  more  evident  in  the  darker  coloured 
samples.  It  is  used  for  burning  in  native  lamps, 
and  in  large  quantities  for  boiling  with  dammer 
to  soften  it  for  the  seams  and  bottoms  of  ships. 
A  maund  of  seeds  costs  1(  rupees,  and  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  oil  by  heat  costs  8  annas.  The  oil  pro- 
duced amounts  to  6]  seers  per  maund. — Wight; 
Voigt;  Gibson;  Ckghorn;  Beddome,  p.  23;  M. 
E,  J,  R,;  Mr,  Thomson;  PoweU;  Gamble, 

PONGOL,  the  first  day  of  the  TamU  year,  a 
Tamil  festival,  about  the  11th  January,  when  the 
sun  enters  Capricorn,  and  is  the  greatest  of  the 
unsectarian  festivals  of  the  Hindus.  The  Pongol 
is  nothing  else  but  the  pagan  feast  for  the  birth 
of  Mithras.  The  last  presents  the  allegory  of  the 
regeneration  of  the  sun,  and  that  of  Pongol  is  for 
the  return  of  this  planet    The  renevru  of  the 


vol..  HI. 
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PONOOL. 


POOAH. 


solar  year  has  been  always  celebrated  with  great 
solemnity  among  all  nations.  It  is  the  Sankranti 
or  Maha  Sankranti  of  other  Hindas.  The  festivity 
lasts  three  days,  daring  which  the  Hindus  employ 
themselves  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Europeans  do  on  the  first  day  of  the  year.  To 
the  Hindus  the  feast  of  the  Pongol  is  a  season  of 
rejoicing,  for  two  special  reasons.  The  first  is, 
that  the  month  of  Magha,  i.e.  December — January, 
erery  day  in  which  is  unlucky,  is  now  over ;  and 
the  other,  that  it  is  succeeded  by  a  month,  each 
day  of  which  is  lucky.  For  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing the  evil  effect  of  the  baleful  month  of  Magha, 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Sanyasi 
ascetics  go  from  door  to  door  of  every  house, 
beating  on  a  plate  of  iron  or  copper,  which  pro- 
duces a  piercing  sound.  All  who  sleep,  being 
thus  roused,  are  counselled  to  take  wise  precau- 
tions, and  to  guard  against  the  evil  presages  of  the 
month,  by  expiatory  offerings  and  sacrifices  to 
Siva,  who  presides  over  it.  With  this  view,  early 
mominff,  the  women  scour  a  space  of  about  2  feet 
square  before  the  door  of  the  house,  upon  which 
they  draw  several  white  lines  with  flowers,  and 
upon  these  they  place  several  little  balls  of  cow- 
dung,  sticking  in  each  a  citron  blossom.  These 
little  balls  are  probably  designed  to  represent 
Vighneswara,  the  remover  of  obstacles,  whom  they 
desire  to  propitiate  with  the  flowers.  Each  day 
these  little  lumps  of  cow-dung,  with  their  flowers, 
are  picked  up  and  preserved  in  a  private  place, 
till  the  last  oay  of  the  month  Magna ;  and  when 
that  comes,  the  women,  who  are  idone  charged 
with  this  ceremony,  put  the  whole  in  a  basket, 
and  march  from  the  nouse,  with  musical  instru- 
ments before  them,  clapping  their  hands,  till  they 
reach  some  waste  place,  where  they  dispose  of  t))c 
relics.  Then,  with  the  first  day  of  the  new  month 
begins  the  festival,  the  first  day  of  which  is  called 
the  Bhogi  Pongol,  i.e»  Indra^s  Pongol,  and  it  is 
kept  by  mviting  Uie  near  relations  to  an  enter- 
tainment, which  passes  off  with  hilarity  and 
mirtL  The  second  day  \b  called  Surya  Pongol, 
i,e.  Pongol  of  the  sun,  because  it  is  set  apart  in 
honour  of  the  sun.  Married  women,  after  purify- 
ing themselves  by  bathing,  which  they  perform 
by  plunging  into  the  water  without  taking  off 
their  clothes,  and  coming  out  all  wet,  set  about 
boiling  rice  with  milk  in  the  open  air,  and  when 
it  begins  to  simmer,  they  make  a  loud  cry,  all  at 
once  repeating  the  words  Pongol!  Pongol!  it 
boils  1  it  boils!  The  vessel  is  then  lifted  off  the 
fire,  and  set  before  the  idol  Vighneswara,  which  is 
placed  close  by,  and,  after  having  been  offered  to 
the  image,  part  of  the  rice  is  given  to  the  cow, 
and  the  remainder  distributed  among  the  people. 
This  is  the  great  day  of  visits  among  the  Hindua. 
The  salutation  begins  with  the  question,  *  Has  the 
milk  boiled?'  to  which  the  answer  is,  *It  has 
boiled ; '  and  from  this  the  festival  takes  its  name 
Pongol,  Le,  boiling.  The  third  day  is  called  the 
Madu  Pongol  of  cows.  On  it  they  mix,  in  a  great 
vessel  filled  with  water,  some  saffron,  cotton 
seeds,  and  leaves  of  the  roargosa  tree  ;  and  then, 
going  several  times  round  all  the  cows  and  oxen 
bek>ttging  to  the  house,  they  sprinkle  them  with 
the  water,  as  they  turn  to  the  four  cardinal  points ; 
and  make  the  Hasht-anga,  or  prostration  of  the 
eight  members,  before  them  four  times.  Una 
eeremony  la  performed  by  the  men  only.  Next, 
the  cows  are  all  dressed  out,  their  hons  being 


painted  with  various  colours,  and  gsrlahda  of 
flowers  and  foliage  put  round  their  necka  and 
over  their  backs.  They  likewise  add  stringa  of 
oocoanuts  and  other  fruits,  which  are  soon  shaken 
off  by  the  brisk  motion  of  the  animals  which 
these  trappings  occasion,  and  are  picked  up  by 
children  and  others,  who  follow  the  cattle  on 
purpose,  and  eagerly  eat  what  they  gatiher,  as 
something  sacred.  The  cattle  then,  being  driven 
in  herds  through  the  villages,  and  made  to  scampi' 
about  from  side  to  side  by  the  jarring  noise  of 
many  sounding  instruments,  are  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  allowed  to  feed  at  lai^ 
without  a  keeper,  and  whatever  trespass  they 
commit  is  suffered  to  pass  without  notice  or  re- 
straint. At  the  conclusion  of  the  festival,  they 
take  the  idols  from  the  temples,  and  carry  them 
in  pomp  to  the  place  where  the  cattle  have  been 
collected.  The  Deva-dasa  singing  girls  of  the 
temple  are  also  present.  On  the  eve  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  festival,  houses  are  cleaned,  broken 
roofs  are  repaired,  the  rude  external  deoorations 
of  the  walls  are  painted  afresh,  and  the  sacred 
signs  of  the  Vaishnava  are  carefully  picked  oat 
above  the  threshold.  The  potter  plies  hia  wheel 
incessantly,  for  every  Hindu  house  must  be  f or- 
nished  with  new  utensils.  The  rice-man  ia  busy 
with  cadjan  and  style,  buying  up  new  grain  from 
needy  cultivatorB,  for  in  every  house  new  ziee 
only  may  be  used.  Parents  who  during  the  pasa 
year  have  given  a  daughter  in  marriage,  and 
seen  her  settled  in  her  new  house,  send  her  large 
quantities  of  grain,  fruits,  and  household  stoffa, 
that  the  Pongol  may  be  kept  without  touching 
the  small  capital  of  the  young  couple. — Garrett. 
See  Pola. 

PONNI -AMMAN,  a  local  goddess,  worshipped 
at  Madras  for  protection  against  cholera.  In 
Tamil  the  name  means  golden  mother. 

PONTEDERACEi£,  a  natural  order  of  plants, 
natives  exclusively  of  North  and  South  America, 
the  East  Indies,  and  tropical  Africa.  Some  of 
the  species  of  Pontedera  are  employed  by  T^^i^ifc 
practitioners  in  liver  complaints  and  diseases  of 
the  stomach.  Rubbed  down  in  butter  and  drank, 
they  are  said  to  remove  redness  of  the  eyes; 
powdered  and  mixed  with  sugar,  to  relieve  asthma ; 
and  when  chewed,  to  remove  toothache ;  brayed 
with  milk,  some  are  administered  in  fever  and 
some  eaten  as  pot  herbs.  Roxburgh  describes  P. 
dilatata,  hastata,  plantaginea,  sagittata,  and  ragi- 
nalis. — Roxh, 

POOAH  or  Poee  is  the  Kienki  fibre  of  the 
Lepchi,  and  the  Yenki  of  the  Limboo.  It  is  the 
Urtica  frutescens,  Thutiberg;  grows  in  Nepal  to 
the  heifi^ht  of  6  or  8  feet  Its  fibre,  when  raoperiy 
dressed,  is  quite  e(}ual  to  the  best  flax  of  Europe^ 
being  used  for  fishing-nets,  game-bags,  twine,  and 
ropes ;  is  considered  well  adapted  for  making  cloth 
and  canvas,  has  great  strength,  and  endures  wet 
well.  It  is  cultivated,  but  grows  wild  and  abund- 
ant in  the  valleys  throughout  the  monntaina 
of  Eastern  Nepal  and  Sikkim,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  striking  the  Tend,  to  the  elevation  of  1000  to 
1200  feet,  and  within  the  mountains  op  to  3000 
feet  It  does  not  grow  in  the  forest,  but  is  cka&Stf 
found  in  onen  dear  places,  and  in  some  aitoatioiis 
oveminB  uie  abandoned  fields  of  the  hill  peopls^ 
within  the  elevations  which  suit  it  It  sheds  its 
leaves  in  the  winter,  throws  them  out  in  April 
and  May,  and  flowers  and  seeds  in  Aqgoat  and 
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POOD. 


POPHAM,  Sir  HOME. 


B^lember,  the  exact  period  altaioi;  of  neceality  96**,  and  the  rock  is  greenstone  and  greenstone 

with  the  elevation.    D.  Don  described  from  Nepal,  amygdaloid.    One  of  the  finest  views  of  the  city 

fioduDeriafrondofla,macrophylla,platyphylla,and  and  the  surrounding  country  is  to  be  obtained 

temifolia ;  also  B.  salicifoba,  from  the  Himalaya  from  the  fort  of  Parbattiah,  once  a  Mahratta 

and  Moluccaa.    B.  intermpta,  WiUde,^  is  the,  lal  stron^old,  now  famed  for  its  Hindu    temple, 

bidkati  of  Bengal,  and  B.Hamiltoniana,Malabarica,  The  approach  leads  through  a  shady  avenue  of 

nirca,  rugulosa,  and  Travancorica  occur. — Voigt;  tamarind,  mango,  and  cocoanut  trees,  to  a  small 

/2mf^^  p.  366.     See  Boehmeria ;  Fibrous  Plants.  lake  with  an  island,  clothed  with  fruit  trees  to 

POOD  or  Poot,  a  Russian  weight  =  35|  lbs.  ,  the  very  margin  of  the  calm  and  glassy  water,  in 

POOEY  or  Pway.     Burm.    A  theatncal  per-  which  are  reflected  the  broad  leaves  of  the  plan- 

locmance.     It  has  a  fuU  orchestra,  the  patshaing  or  tain  and  palm,  festooned  with  a  woodbine-like 

dram  hannonicon,acircu]artub-likefraine  about  30  creeper.    This  place,  until  the  year  1817,  was  the 

inehea  high  and  4^  feet  in  diameter,  and  with  18  or  city  in  which  the  Peshwa  rulers  of  the  Mahrattas 

iSOdrumafiBatened  around  it.   The  Burmese  amuse-  resided.    A  battle  was  fought  there  between  the 

me&ta  are  boat  and  horse  races,  the  pooey  drama,  British  and  the  Peshwa  on  the  16th  I^oyember 

mone,  cock-fighting,  gambling,  bozlDg,  football.  1817,  and  the  city  was  taken  on  the  19th  Novem- 

POON,  Pului,  or  Peon,  a  commercial  term,  de-  ber.     The  popuJation  of  the  city  in  1872  was 

lived  from  the  Malay  language,  but  applied  by  90,437.    The  cultivators  are  chiefly  Kunbi  and 

nativea  of  India  and  Europeans  to  the  timber  of  Mali ;  the  Brahmans  are  numerous,  the  Muham- 

aereia]  diatinct  trees  used  for  masts  and  spars,  madans  in  the  district  about  40,000,  Parsees  1263, 


Dr.  Roxbiirgh  says,  Calophyllum  angustifolium,  a 
native  of  Penang  and  of  countries  eastward  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  yields  the  straight  spars  com- 
monly called  Poon,  which  in  those  countries  are 


and  Jews  281.  The  predatory  tribes  are  the 
Ramusi,  Bhil,  and  Koli,  and  the  menials  are  the 
Dher,  Mhair,  and  Mbang. 
POONAC.  Tam.  a  name  for  the  cake  left 
tar  the  masts  of  ships,  and  Drs.  Gibson  and  |  after  expressing  the  oil  from  the  cocoanut  pulp. 
degfaom  were  also  of  this  opinion.  It  occurs  in  ,  It  is  used  as  manure  and  for  feeding  stock. 
PcflMig,  Gocurg,  Mysore,  Canara,  and  along  the  '  POONAMALLE£,  a  military  station  13  miles 
gfaate  northwards  to  Sawuntwari,  but  rarely  due  west  of  Madras.  An  old  fort  stands  about 
of  any  great  size  b^ond  the  line  of  the  Nikoond  400  yards  east  of  the  barracks,  and  the  pettah  is  on 
ghat     It  ia  a  magnificent  tree  when  growing  in    the  S.E. 

the  ravine*  of  the  southern  ghats  of  Canara.  In  \  POOREE,  a  town  and  district  of  the  provmce 
habit  and  apipearance.  Dr.  Gibson  says,  it  is  totally  ,  of  Orissa.  The  town  is  in  lat  19°  48'  17"  N.,  long. 
dkdnct  from  C.  inophyllum.  At  the  Madras  85°  51' 39"  E.  It  is  250  miles  S.W.  from  Calcutta, 
P.Thi|fftioT>  of  1855,  Dr.  Cleghom  in  the  Jury  '  and  595  miles  K.  of  Madras.  Pooree  town  is  cele- 
Beporta,   noticing  Sterculia   fostida  as  a    large    brated  for  its  famed  temple  of  Jaganath.   It  stands 

on  a  low,  sandy,  hilly  ridge.  It  has  a  population 
of  22,695.  The  great  pagoda  at  the  S.  of  the 
town  is  180  feet  high. 

POPE,  Pape,  Papst,  Papa,  Fr.,  Ger.,  It.,  Sw., 
is  the  title  of  the  religious  sovereign  of  the 
Romish  sect  of  ChristianB.  The  whole  number 
of  Popes  from  St  Peter  to  Pius  ix.  is  257.  Of 
these,  82  are  venerated  as  saints,  33  having  been 
martyred;  104  have  been  Romans,  and  103 
natives  of  other  parts  of  Italy ;  15  Frenchmen, 

9  Greeks,  7  Germans,  5  Asiatics,  3  Africans,  3 
Spaniards,  2  Dalmatians,  1  Hebrew,  1  Thracian, 
1  Dutchman,  1  Portuguese,  1  Candiot,  and  1 
Englishman.  The  name  most  commonly  borne 
has  been  John;  the  23d  was  a  Neapolitan, 
raised  to  the  chair  in  1410.  Nine  pontiffs  have 
reigned  less  than  1  month,  thirty  less  than  1  year, 
and  eleven  more  than  20  years.  Only  five  have 
occupied  the  pontifical  chair  over  23  years. 
These  are,  St.  Peter,  who  was  Supreme  Pastor 
25  years  2  months  7  days ;  Silvester  L,  23  years 

10  months  27  days;  Hadrian  i.,  23  years  10 
months  17  days ;   Pins  vi.,  24  years  8  months 


in  Mysore  and  the  western  coast  of  the 
Pe]dii8ii]&,  adds  that  it  is  one  of  the  trees  believed 
to  famiBh  the  smaller  poon  spars,  and  Major 
Dnnj,  in  Useful  Plants,  repeats  this.  Calophyllum 
iaaphylhim  grows  in  the  western  parts  of  Ceylon, 
where  it  ia  employed  for  the  masts  and  cross 
sticks  of  Yettia  dhoniea  and  fishing -boats  and 
p(te  of  bnUock  carts.  A  cubic  foot  of  it,  there, 
wei|^  40  lbs.  In  the  alpine  forests  it  attains  a 
great  siae,  and  furnishes  the  poon  spars  so  valuable 
m  shipping.  The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the 
loUowing  poon  trees  is  stated  as  under : — 


CUofAylliiin  inophyllimi, 


C.  tomentoftam,  82-S8  lbs. 
O.  Wi^tianum,  .46  „ 
Dillenia  pentaKyna,45-70„ 
Steroulia  f<Bti£L   .    28  ,, 


C.  p(4yanthmm,  38-44    „ 
C.  ipcctabile,    .38-39   ,, 

The  impoasilHlity  at  present  of  tracing  the  par- 
tieaho'  ttees  noticed  by  Edye  under  his  description 
<il  the  poon  of  commerce,  reduces  the  value  of  his 


POONA^  a  town  and  military  cantonment  in 
4e  Dekhan,  which  £^es  its  name  to  a  revenue 
district,  lying  between  lat.  17""  54'  and  19^  23' 


jr.,  and  between  long.  73'*  24'  and  75*^  13'  E.,  14  days;  Pius  ix.,  who  celebrated  his  25th  year 
with  an  area  of  5348  square  miles;  population  in  the  pontifical  chair,  June  16th,  1871.  Alex- 
ander VI.,  Pope  of  Rome,  on  the  4th  May  1493, 
arranged  the  world  into  two  hemispheres,  and 
decreed  that  all  lands  discovered  in  the  eastern 
half  should  belong  to  the  Portnguese,  all  in  the 
western  half  to  the  Spaniards,  in  a  treaty  be- 
tween Spain  and  Portugal,  dated  7th  June  1494, 
the  demarcation  line  was  drawn  370  leagues  west 
of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands. 

POPHAM,  Sir  HOME.  A  naval  officer  of  the 
British  service,  employed  in  1802  as  ambanador 
to  the  States  of  Arabia. 


1881  was  900,621.  It  is  above  the  ghats, 
aboat  119  nules  south-east  from  Bombay. 
The  provinoes  of  Aurangabad  and  Bijapur  are 
acrasged  into  two  divisions,  termed  the  Poena 
Uie  tioQihem  districts,  the  latter  with  its 
at  Belgaum.  From.  July  to  No- 
Poona  dty  is  the  seat  of  the  Govem- 
Bftent  of  Boiftbav.  It  is  in  lat.  18''  30^  23"  N., 
long.  7r  56'  88"  £.,  and  is  about  1840  feet 
the  aea.  The  annual  fall  of  rain  is  25 
the  Boeafli  tempenttare  la  from  55^  to 
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POPLAR. 

Poppeltr»,  ,  .  .  Dak. 
Popelier,  ....  Ddt. 
Peuplier,  ....  Fb. 
Pappel,  PappelhaiUDyGBB. 
Pioppa,      ....       It. 


Popnlus,    .    *    *    .  Lat. 
Chonpo,  Alemo, .     Pobt. 

Aflina, Rob. 

Alamo, Sp. 

Poppeltrad,    .    .    .    Sw. 


Trees  of  the  Populus  genus  of  plants  grow  in 
Europe  and  in  the  colder  parts  of  S.  Asia.  The 
aspen,  P.  tremula,  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Yang-tze  and  other  parts  of  China.  The  Eu- 
phrates poplar,  P.  Euphratica,  grows  in  the  Panjab, 
as  also  does  P.  alba,  the  white  pojplar ;  the  balsam 
poplar,  or  P.  balsamif era ;  the  Himalayan  poplar, 
P.  ciluta;  the  Italian  poplar,  P.  nigra.  See 
Populus. 

POPPY,  Paparer  somniferum. 


Abab. 
Beno. 
Chin. 


Chasa  ohasa, . 
Apayanam,    . 


Sansk. 


If 


Khas-khas, .  . 
Pasto,  .  .  . 
Yang-taie-Buh, . 

The  poppy  is  cultivated  in  Europe,  Egypt, 
Central  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  in  British 
India,  and  in  China,  for  its  products,  viz.  the 
opium  or  concrete  juice,  its  capsules  or  poppy 
heads,  the  seed,  and  poppy  seed  oil ;  but  of  these 
opium  is  by  far  the  most  important,  bringing  to 
British  India  an  annual  revenue  of  six  or  seven 
millions  sterling.  The  plant  on  its  growth  is 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  several  insects. 

Opium  is  obtained  from  the  poppy  in  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  Persia,  S.E.  of  Asia,  and  in  China. 
It  is  used  as  a  narcotic  and  soporific,  and  moiphia 
and  other  drugs  are  prepared  from  it  In  medicine 
the  capsules  are  employed  in  fomentations  for 
inflamed  surfaces,  and  a  syrup  is  prepared  from 
them  to  allay  cough,  etc.  In  Upper  India  an 
intoxicating  liquor  is  prejpared  by  heating  the 
capsules  of  the  poppy  with  jagari  and  water. 

The  seeds  yiela  by  expression  about  50  per 
cent,  of  a  bland  and  very  valuable  oil,  of  a  i^Je 
golden  colour,  fluid  to  within  10°  of  the  freezing 
point  of  water.  It  dries  easily,  is  inodorous,  of 
agreeable  flavour,  and  partially  soluble  in  alcohol 
By  exposure  to  the  ravs  of  the  sun  in  shallow 
vessels,  the  oil  is  rendered  perfectly  colourless. 
It  is  expressed  in  India  by  the  common  stone 
mill.  Poppy  seed  is  eaten  by  the  natives  made 
into  sweetmeats,  provided  the  opium  has  been 
extracted  from  the  seed-vessel,  otherwise  it  is 
bitter  and  narcotic,  and  under  these  circumstances 
the  oil  extracted  is  also  bitter.  The  oil  is  used  for 
cooking  and  burning.  Poppy  seed  is  being  largely 
exported  from  India,  chiefly  to  France  and  Great 
Britain. 

Cwt  Rfl.        '  Cwt.  Rfl. 

1874-75,  402,296  22,12,589  ,  1878-79,  249,072  16,60,749 
1875-76,  253,326  13,54,194  1 1879-80,  630,382  37,51,347 
1876-77,  361,133  18,43,647  i  1880-81,  679,644  39,76,264 
1877-78,  449,394  26,45,257  1 1881-82,  603,289  39,04,066 

See  Chandoo ;  Opium ;  Papaver. 

POPULATION  OF  THE  EARTH.  The  esti- 
mates must  be  Utile  better  than  guesses  for  Africa. 
For  this  continent  Dr.  Rohlfs  maintains  that  an 
estimate  of  100  millions  is  quite  enough,  while 
Behm  and  Wagner  retain  the  old  figure  of  200 
millions  with  considerable  hesitation.  For  Chioa, 
the  most  varied  estimates  have  been  given,  from 
200  to  500  millions ;  and  Behm  and  Wagner  have 
come  to  the  condusion  that  hitherto  there  have 
been  over-estimations  of  the  population  of  this  vast 
empire ;  so  that,  instead  of  a  population  of  484^ 
millions  (including  Corea),  they  reduce  it  to  379^ 
uiillioDB. 


According  to  the  latest  data,  the  following  Are 
the  areas  and  populations  of  the  yarions  conti- 
nents, witii  the  number  of  inhabitants  per  square 
kilometre : — 


. 

Bq.Kao. 

FepaUtloii. 

ivs: 

Europe,     .... 

Asia, 

Africa, 

America 

Australia  &  Polynesia, 
Polar  Regions,   .    . 

9,780,576 

44,680,850 

29,823,253 

88,473,138 

8,952,855 

4,478,200 

827,743,400 
795,591,000 
205,823,200 
100,415,400 
4,232,000 
82,500 

S4 
18 

7 
2-6 
05 

Total,  .    .    . 

136,033,872    |  1.433,887,500 

10-5 

^ttro/>e,it8  area  and  populations. — Germany,  1880, 
540,496  sq.  kil.,  45,234,061  inhabitants ;  Austria, 
1880,  299,984  sq.  kU.,  22,144,244  inhabitants; 
Hungary,  1880,  822,628  sq.  kiL,  13,695,184  in- 
habitante ;  Holland,  1880, 82,999  sq.  kiL,  4,060,580 
inhabitants  (estimate);  Luxemburg,  1880,  2587 
sq.  kil.,  209,570  inhabitants;  Belgium,  1879 
(estimate),  5,536,654  inhabitants;  Great  Britain 
and  Irehmd,  1881,  314,951  sq.  kiL,  35,246,562 
inhabitants ;  Switzerland,  1880,  413,390  sq.  kil., 
2,846,102  inhabitants;  France,  1881,  528,571  aq. 
kiL,  37,321,186 inhabitants;  Spain,  1877,508,093 
sq.  kiL,  16,625,860  inhabitants ;  Portugal,  1878 
(including  Azores  and  Madeira),  92,828  aq.  kiL, 
4,550,699  inhabitants;  Italy,  1881,  288,539  sq. 
kil.,  28,452,639  inhabitants ;  Greece,  1882  (efiti- 
mate),  64,688  sq.  kiL,  1,979,423  inhabitants; 
Houmania,  1881,  129,947  sq.  kil.  (estimate), 
5,376,000  inhabitants  (official);  SerYia,1881  (esti- 
mate), 48,582  sq.  kil.,  1880  (estimate),  1,700,211 
inhabitants;  Montenegro,  1882  (estimate),  9030 
sq.  kiL,  236,000  inhabitants  (official  estimate). 
Turkey — L  Immediate  Possessions,  1882  (esti- 
mate), 165,438  sq.  kil.,  4,490,000  inhabitants; 
East  Roumelia,  1880,  35,901  sq.  kiL,  815,513 
inhabitants;  Bulgaria,  1881,  63,865  aq.  kil., 
1,998,983  inhabitants;  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and 
Noyi  Bazar,  1879,  61,065  sq.  kiL,  1,326,453  in- 
habitants. Including  the  tributary  idand  of 
Samoa,  the  area  of  the  Turkish  posseasiona  in  Asia 
is  1,899,069  sq.  kiL  and  the  population  16,357,000. 
Thus  the  total  area  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia 
is  2,225,445  sq.  kiL  and  popuktion  24,987,000. 
Denmark,  1880,  38,440  sq.  kil.,  1,969,039  in- 
habitants (Faroes,  1333  and  11,220,  Iceland, 
104,785  and  72,438,  Greenland,  88,100  and  10,000, 
Danish  Antilles,  358  and  33,763),~total  Danish 
kingdom,  233,000  sq.  kil.,  2,096,400  inhabitants; 
Sweden,  1880,  450,574  sq.  kil.,  4,565,668  in- 
habitants; Norway,  1880, 325,422  sq.  kiL,  1,913,500 
inhabitants;  Russia,  1879,  5,427,124  sq.  kiL, 
83,626,590  inhabitants,  whereof  European  Rnaiia 
has  4,888,713  sq.  kiL  and  74,493,809  inhabitants, 
Poland  127,310  and  7,104,760,  Finland  373,603 
and  2,028,021,  Sea  of  Azof  37,496  sq.  kil.  Rana 
in  Asia  has  had  changes  of  boundary  between  Rnsaa 
and  China  in  Kuldja  and  in  the  Black  Irtysh ;  the 
formal  annexation  of  the  Tekke-Turkoman  region ; 
the  adjustment  of  the  boimdaiy  between  Russia  and 
Persia  in  the  Trans-Caspian  region.  The  genenl 
result  for  Russia  in  Asia  is  as  follows : — ^Tbe  Caifc- 
casus,  472,666  sq.  kiL,  5,546,554  inhabitants; 
Trans-Caspian  territory,  327,068  sq.  kiL,  203,000 
inhabitants;  Siberia,  12,495,109 sq. kiL, 3,911,200 
inhabitants;  Central  Asia,  3,017,760  sq.  kO^ 
5,036,000  inhabitants.  Asiatic  Russia  has  thus 
an  area  of  16,312,604  square  kilometres  and  a 
population  of  14,696,750;  adding,  to  this  tlie 
figures  for  Russia  in  Europe,  we  have  the  total 
area  of  the  Russian  Empire  as  21,739,728  squaiv 
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kflometieB,  and  the  popnlation  98,323,000.  For 
the  independent  Turkoman  region,  Behm  and 
Wagner  giye  an  area  of  206,500  sq.  kil.  and  a 
popolaticn  of  450,000 ;  for  Khiva,  57,800  sq.  kil. 
and  700,000  inhabitantB(the  estimate  of  1873) ;  and 
Bokhara  (indading  Shignan,  Roehan,  Karategin, 
etc),  289,000  aq.  kiL  and  2,130,000  inhabitants. 

Arabia^  3,156,600  sq.  kiL  (including  Sinai  and 
the  Syrian  Desert)  and  5,000,000  inhabitants ;  of 
this,  an  area  of  2,507,390,  with  a  population  of 
3,700,000,  is  independent  of  Turkey. 

Persia, — Area  is  given  as  1,647,070  sq.  kil. ;  the 
popohtion  on  an  estimate  by  General  Schindler  in 
1881,  is  given  as  7,653,000. 

Afghanittan, — ^Area,  721,664  sq.  kil.,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  4,000,000  ^cludingWakhan,Badakh8han, 
Kondoz,  Chalum,  Balkh,  Maemana,  and  Herat). 

Kq/iristan  has  an  area  of  51,687  sq.  kiL,  and 
Behm  and  Wagner  accept  Major  Raverty^s  estimate 
of  100,000  families,  or  500,000  inhabitants. 

The  figures,  then,  are  —  for  China  proper, 
4,024,690  sq.  kiL  and  350  million  inhabitants ; 
and  for  the  tributaries  of  Manchuria,  Mongolia, 
Tibet,  Zangaria,  and  East  Turkestan,  7,531,074 
sq.  kil.  and  21,180,000  inhabitants,— in  all,  for 
the  Chinese  Empire,  11,555,764  sq.  kiL  and 
371,200,000  inhabitants.  With  reeard  to  Corea, 
the  area  is  stated  as  236,784  sq.  kil.  As  to  its 
popnlation,  the  most  varied  estimates  have  been 
given, — from  7^  nulUons  to  15  millions;  Messrs. 
Behm  and  Wagner  estimate  8^  millions. 

The  area  of  Japan,  1881,  and  its  dependencies 
(the  Knriles,  Loo-Choo,  and  Benin  Islands) 
382,447  sq.  kil.,  and  the  popuhition  36,357,212. 

The  total  area  ruled  by  Britain  in  India,  in- 
chiding  Tributary  States  and  Further  India,  is 
1,457,244  square  miles  (3,774,193  sq.  kiL),  and 
the  population  252,541,210. 

NeTMJ,Bhatan,  etc,  States.— The  area  of  234,000 

S.  ku.  is  given,  and  a  population  of  3,300,000 ; 
eneh  possessions,  508  sq.  kiL,  population  (1879) 
276,649 ;  Portuguese  possessions,  3355  sq.  kiL, 
pnralalaon  (1877)  444,987 ;  Ceylon,  24,702  sq. 
indka  (68,976  sq.  kiL),  and  the  population  (1878) 
2,606,930. 

In  Further  India— British  Burma,  229,351  sq. 
kiL,  3,707,646  inhabitants ;  Manipur,  19,675  and 
126,000 ;  people  east  and  south  of  Assam,  65,500 
and  200,000;  Burma,  457,000  and  4,000,000; 
BmtD,  726,850  and  5,750,000 ;  Annam,  140,500 
and  21,000,000;  French  Cochin-China,  59,456 
aad  1,597,013 ;  Cambodia,  83,861  and  890,000 ; 
Isd^endent  Malacca,  81,500  and  300,000; 
8tnits  Settlements,  3742  and  390,000. 

IdandM^^ A ndamans,  6497  sq.  kil.  and  14,500 
ifthalntaiite ;  Nicobars,  1772  sq.  kiL  and  5500 
ioliabitaiits ;  Sunda  Islands  and  Moluccas, 
1,693,757  iq.  kiL  and  28,867,000  inhabitants; 
FhilqpiHnea,  296,182  aq.  kfl.  and  6,300,000  inhabit- 
■itfa.  Dutch  possessions  (indodUng  New  Guinea 
and  the  Papuan  Isknds),  1,462,400  sq.  kiL, 
27,962.000  inhabitants.  For  the  British  territory 
of  North  Bonieo  an  area  of  57,000  aq.  kiL  is  given, 
and  a  population  of  1 50, 000. 

For  AqstraHuria  the  census  figures  of  1881  are 
aa  foIlowB  for  population: — ^New  South  Wales, 
751,468 ;  Victoria,  62,346 ;  Queensland,  213,525 ; 
Sooth  Aivtalia,  279,865 ;  West  Australia,  31,000. 
Total— Australia,  2,138,200,  or,  with  55,000 
niiives,  2,193,200;  Tasmania,  115,705;  New 
Zeaksd,  489,983. 


To  New  Guinea  an  area  of  785,362  sc^.  kil.  is 
assigned  (or,  with  the  neighbouring  islands, 
807,956),  and  a  population  of  500,000.  Of  Oceanic 
Islands,  the  Society  Islands  (Tahiti,  Moorea,  etc.), 
the  Tuamotu  and  Gambier  groups,  and  other 
Pacific  islands,  have  been  annexed  by  France,  and 
Rotiunah  has  been  taken  over  by  Britain.  For 
Fiji,  the  population  at  the  end  of  1880  is  given — 
121,884.  Melanesia,  145,855  sq.  kU.,  617,400  in- 
habitants; Polynesia,  9791  and  121,500;  Sand- 
wich Islands,  17,008  and  57,985;  Micronesia, 
3530  and  91,600.  Total— Oceania,  176,184  sq. 
kil.  and  888,500  inhabitants. 

Morocco  is  given  812,332  sq.  kil.  and  6,140,000 
inhabitants.  Recent  changes  in  the  administrat- 
ive divisions  are  noticed,  and  the  total  area 
given  is  667,065  sq.  kil.,  with  2,867,626  inhabit- 
ants (1877).  For  1880,  the  area  of  the  Civil  Ter- 
ritory stands  at  73,835  sq.  kil.,  and  its  popu- 
lation 1,882, 124.  Tunis,  under  French  protection, 
has  an  area  of  116,348  sq.  kil.  and  population 
2,100,000.  Tripoli,  Fezzan,  and  Barka  have  an 
area  of  1,033,349  sq.  kil.,  and  a  population  of 
1 ,010,000.  The  Sahara,  outside  the  Mediterranean 
and  Soudan  States,  is  credited  with  an  area  of 
6,180,426  sq.  kil.,  and  a  population  of  2^  millions. 

Egypt  proper  has  now  an  area  of  935,275  sq. 
kiL,  and  a  population  of  5,583,774;  addiog  to 
this  the  Libyan  Oases  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan, 
the  whole  of  the  territoij  under  the  Khedive 
covers  an  area  of  2,986,900  sq.  kil.,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  16,400,000.  For  the  States  of  Central 
Soudan  ( Wadai,  Bagherini,  Bornu,  Kanem,  Socota, 
etc.),  there  is  the  total  area  1,714,984  aq.  kil., 
with  a  population  of  31,800,000.  For  the  French 
poBsessions  in  Senegambia,  the  population  is  ffiven 
as  192,924  for  1879  ;  but  this  does  not  include  the 
extensive  territory  in  the  Upper  Niger  brought 
under  French  protection  in  1881.  For  Sierra 
Leone  the  popmation  of  the  census  of  1881  is 
given  — 60,546;  Lagos  (1881),  75,270;  Gold 
Coast  (1872),  408,070.  Liberia  is  given  an  area 
of  37,200  sq.  kiL,  and  a  population  of  1,050,000, 
of  whom,  however,  only  18,000  can  certainly  be 
regarded  as  civilised.  For  Abyssinia  333,280  sq. 
kiL  and  3,000,000  inhabitants  are  given;  while 
Galla  and  Somali  Lands  have  an  area  of  1,897,000 
sq.  kiL,  and  a  population  of  15^  millions.  All  the 
countries  in  the  reffion  of  the  Great  Lakes  are 
classed  together  as  tne  Equatorial  Regions ;  those 
north  of  the  equator  having  an  area  of  2,254,980 
sq.  kil.  and  a  population  of  27,000,000,  and  those 
south  of  the  equator  1,717,900  sq.  kil.  and 
20,000,000  inhabitants. 

In  S.  Africa,  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  the 
west  coast  are  given  as  ^9,400  sq.  kiL  and  the 
population  9,000,000,  and  on  the  east  coast 
991,150  sq.  kiL  and  only  1,000,000  inhabitants. 
The  independent  States  in  South  Africa  are 
Muata  Janvo^s  kingdom,  Kasongo's,  Marute  Ma- 
bunda,  Matabele  Land,  Swasi  Land,  Orampo 
Land,  etc.,  the  total  area  being  stated  as  6,255,082 
and  the  population  16,296,350. 

The  figures  for  British  South  Africa  are : — Cape 
Colony,  199,950  square  miles,  780,757  inhabitants. 
(1880)  ;  Basutoland,  9720  and  128,176  (1875); 
West  Griqualand,  17,491  and  45,277  (1875); 
Transkei,  15,573  and  409,944 ;  Natal,  18,750  and 
364,338  (1880) ;— total,  261,484  square  miles, 
1,728,492  mhabitants. 

TnuQSvaal  is  estimated  at  285,363  sq.  kD.  and 
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the  population  (1881)  816,960,  of  whom  40,000 
are  white.  The  calculated  area  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  iB  107,439  sq.  kil. ;  the  population  of  1880 
was  133,518,  of  whom  61,022  were  white. 

The  African  islands  area  in  the  Atlantic  is 
15,801  sq.  kil.  and  the  population  572,600 ;  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  610,141  sq.  kil.  and  4,330,000  in- 
habitants. 

America, — ^Its  areas  and  populations  of  1881 
are— Ontario,  107,780  sq.  miles  and  1,923,228 
inhabitants;  Quebec,  193,355  and  1,359,027; 
New  Brunswick,  27,322  and  321,233 ;  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cape  Breton,  21,731  and  440,572;  Manitoba, 
150,000  and  65,954 ;  Prince  Edward  Island,  2173 
and  108,891;  British  Columbia,  355,999  and 
49,459 ;  Territories,  2,346,983  and  66,446 ;— total, 
8,205,343  sq.  miles  and  4,324,810  inhabitants. 
Newfoundland  has  an  area  of  42,734  sq.  miles,  and 
population  in  1881, 181,753.  The  French  posses- 
sions in  North  America  (St.  Pierre,  Ile-Rux-Chiens, 
and  Miguelon)  have  an  area  of  235  sq.  kil.  and  a 
population  (1879)  of  5224.  The  total  area  is 
stated  at  3,602,990  sq.  miles,  and  the  total  popu- 
lation 50,442,066. 


in  parts  at  least  of  Afghanistan  (Thomson) ;  is 
not  uncommon,  planted,  at  Peshawnr,  and  grows 
at  Lahore.  The  tree  grows  to  a  large  sise  in 
Pangi,  and  is  used  for  roofing  in  Ladakh  and 
Lahul.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  timber 
Lb  white  and  soft,  but  not  strong  or  durable, 
and  is  not  valued.  In  Afghanistan  it  (witii 
perhaps  that  of  P.  fastigiata)  is  used  for  manu- 
ntcturing  the  round  boxes  in  which  grapes  are 
exported  to  India. 
POPULUS  BALSAMIFERA.     Linti. 

Tarpa,  ....  CHEKAa  I  Berfa,  Makal,  .   Ladakh. 
BalBam  poplar,  .     .   Eng.  |  Maal,  Ohangma,    .  Panol 

On  the  Chenab  river,  both  Populus  baJsamifera, 

'yarpa,^  and  P.  nigra  are  planted  near  villages, 

but  in  much  smaller  numbers  than  the  willow. 

Dr.    Stewart   says  P.   balsamifera   is    common, 

planted  in  Lahul  at  9000  to  10,000  feet,  and  in 

Ladakh  up  to  14,000  feet,  in  Spiti  to  12,500  feet 

AitchiBon  mentions  that  in  Lahul  it  is  never  cut, 

as  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  abode  of  the  dewa 

(deity),  and  festivals  are  held  under  some  of  the 

finer  specimens,  which  reach  50  feet  in  height. 

In  Laaakh  they  reach  60  or  70  feet,  and   Dr. 


For  Mexico  the  area  is  1,945,471  sq.  kil. ;  the  '  Stewart  had  there  noted  a  plank  of  the  wood  2J 


population  is  stated  to  be  9,577,279. 

For  the  Central  American  States  the  figures  are 
—Guatemala,  121,140  sq.  kil,  1,252,497  inhabit- 
ants (1881) ;  Honduras,  120,480  and  350,000 ; 
British  Honduras,  19,585  and  24,710 ;  Salvador, 
18,720  and  554,785  (1878) ;  Nicaragua,  183,800 
and  300,000  (1877);  Costa  Rica,  51,760  and 
185,000  (1874);  Panama  State,  81,823  and 
224,600  (1870) ;— total,  547,308  sq.  kil.  and 
2,891,600  inhabitants. 

The  total  area  of  the  West  India  Islands  is 
244,478  sq.  kil,  and  the  population  (mostly  that 
of  1879-81)  4,617,450.  The  British  possessions 
have  an  area  of  34,500  sq.  kil.  and  a  population 
of  1,206,522.  Guiana  is  divided  as  follows: — 
French,  121,413  sq.  kil.  and  36,000  inhabitants 
(1879);  Dutch,  119,321  and  63,525  (1879); 
British,  221,243  and  248,110  (1879).  Against 
other  South  American  States  are  the  following 
figures :— Venezuela,  1,137,615  sq.  kil,  2,675,245 
inhabitants  (1881);  Colombia,  830,670  and 
3,000,000  ;  Ecuador,  643,295  and  946,033,  besides 
200,000  wild  Indians;  Peru,  1,119,941  and 
(1876)  3,050,000;  Bolivia  (without  considering 
probable  results  of  recent  war),  1,297,255  ana 
2,325,000;  Chili  (including  results  of  recent 
division  of  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego  be- 
tween Chili  and  tiie  Argentine  Republic),  537,187 
and  2,420,500;  Argentine  Republic,  2,835,969 
and  2,540,000  (1880)  ;  Uruguay  (1880),  186,920 
and  438,245;  Paraguay,  238,290  and  293,844; 
Braril,  8,837,218  and  11,108,291.— rtW*. 

POPULUS  ALBA.    Linn.    White  poplar.  • 

Rikkan,  CH3EK.,  Kanora.  Chita  bagnu,      .  Jhsluh. 

Prasti,  Sannan,        ,,  Fras,  Jangli  frast,  Kangra. 

ChanuBi,  ...     „  Kal,  .  Sutlbj,  Kanawar. 

Safeda,  Baid,     .    Hind.  Spelda,  Sperda,  Tr.-Indus. 

The  white  poplar  is  found  in  the  Sutiej  valley 
between  Rampur  and  Sungnam.  It  ^ws  to  a 
oonsideraUe  siae  in  parts  of  the  basms  of  the 
Jhelum  and  Chenab,  and  is  occasional  on  the 
Sutiej,  ranging  from  4000  to  8500  feet,  reaehmg 
9000  in  Tibet  Trees  of  6  and  even  8  feet  in 
girth  and  50  or  occasionally  70  in  height  are  seen, 
but  they  are  mostiy  considerably  smaller  than 
these  sites.    The  tree  is  also  common,  planted. 


feet  broad,  and  seen  one  tree  of  9  feet  girth. 

POPULUS  CILIATA.     Wall. 
Chalonwa,  Beab,  Sutlej.    Bagnu,  Fhalja,  .  Jhklum. 


Rikkan,  Ban-frastu,  Chen. 
Flaasu,  Chanon,  Pabe,  ,, 
Pahari  pipal,      .      HiND. 
Safeda,      ....      ,, 
Sbawa,      .    .      Jhilum. 


Sulali,  Dudfras,  EIakoba. 
Palach,  Falah,   .  Pajijab. 
Phalja,      ....,, 
Chalon,Tailon,Fal»h,  Kkvi. 
Kramali,  .    .    .    Sutlbj. 
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This  grows  in  the  Sutiej  valley  between  Ram- 
pur and  SuDgnam  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet 
It  is  common  wild  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya  up  to 
the  Indus  at  from  4000  to  10,000  feet ;  occasion- 
ally reaching  10  feet  in  girth,  and,  from  its  leaves 
resembling  those  of  the  pipal,  Ficus  religiosa,  is 
frequently  called  by  that  name  by  men  from  the 
plains.  The  wood  is  soft  and  not  valued,  but  is 
used  for  water-troughs,  and  in  Hnxara  occasionally 
for  gun-stocks.  In  some  places  the  leaves  are 
given  as  fodder.  There  is  a  plentiful  floss  round 
Qie  seeds,  the  coma  of  which  has  at  times  been 
recommended  for  paper-making,  etc 

POPULUS  EUPHRATICA.     Oliv. 

Hodung, Hotung, Ladakh.  I  Bahan,PusH.,SuT.,T.-lKD. 
Bhan,  Labhan,  .  Pushtu.  |  Safeda,  Sperawan,      „ 

The  tree  of  the  banks  of  Euphrates,  has  been 
found  by  Griffith,  Stocks,  and  others  on  the  banks 
of  the  Chenab  and  Indus,  in  Sind  and  Moltan, 
also  at  intervals  along  the  valley  of  the  Indus, 
within  the  mountains,  but  it  appears  to  be  far 
from  commcm  there,  and  to  confine  itself  to  hot, 
sandy  places.  In  several  parts  of  Nubra  it  is 
common  enough,  but  only,  so  far  as  Dr.  Thomson 
observed,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Shayuk.  It  is 
thus  remarkable  for  its  extended  distribution. 
This  IB  alfio  remarkable  for  the  very  changeable 
shape  of  its  leaves,  which  vary  from  broadly 
deltoid  and  coarsely  toothed  to  narrow  linear 
and  quite  entire.  The  leaves  of  the  full-grown 
tree  are  generally  broad  and  much  toothied,  while 
young  plants  have  very  narrow  leaves ;  the  sboots  of 
pollard  plants,  which  are  common,  the  tree  bemff 
much  used  for  fuel,  are  also  narrow.  The  wooS 
being  white  (and  so  not  flesh-coloured)  is  pire- 
ferred  for  constructive  purposes  by  Hindus,  and 
for  the  same  reason  the  twigs  are  used  by  this 
them  as  tooth-sticks.    They  are  exported  for  tiisl 


POPDLUS  NIGRA. 


PORCELAIN. 


puipoee.  In  Bind  aod  Hyderabad  laoquered  woik- 
Dosea  are  made  of  it,  and  it  ia  used  in  turnery. 
The  wood  ia  rareiy  uaed  for  boats  in  Sind,  but  is 
said  to  be  largely  so  employed  on  the  Euphrates. 
It  is  also  emi^oyed  for  fuel  in  the  south  (in  part 
eren  for  ateamera,  although  from  its  lightness  it 
ia  not  rerj  suitable) ;  and  in  parts  of  Tibet,  where 
it  grows  np  to  10,600  feet,  it  furnishes  much 
firewood.  In  Sind  the  bark  is  given  as  a  yermi* 
fnge,  and  the  liber  is  employed  as  a  gun-match. 
li  ia  oonunon  in  dumpa  on  tiie  Sutlej  bank,  but 
does  not  grow  large,  and  is  generally  crooked. 
It  fiowera  in  February,  and  throws  up  root-shoots 
with  great  rapidity.  The  wood  is  objected  to 
for  steam  fuel,  owing  to  the  great  emission  of 
ajMurka,  which  endanger  the  awnings. 

POPULUS  NIGRA.    Linn. 

Var.  P.  pyramidalis. 


Fiait,  Ptast,  Farsh,  Chsk. 
MoUmI,  Paakhn,     .      „ 
Itahaa  poplar,    .     .    Eko. 
Sftfeda,      .    .    .      Hind. 


Changma, 
Yarpa,  Talatt, 
Kabool,  Kaool, 
Kraroali  Biunf , 


Ladakh. 


}) 


Sutlej. 

This  tree  is  ooounonly  planted  in  Kashmir,  on 
the  Chenab,  at  from  3000  to  11,500  feet,  and  on 
the  Sut]ej  and  in  Ladakh  to  18,300  feet.  It  is 
eommon  in  Afghanistan,  grows  luxuriantly  in 
Kaahmir,  where  trees  with  6  to  12  feet  of  girth, 
tnd  from  90  to  100  feet  high,  are  to  be  seen ;  a 
spirit  ia  diatilled  from  the  bark. 

POPULUS  SPINOSA.  Smith  Yan-yang- 
hoh.  Chin.    A  idant  of  China,  leaves  medicinal. 

POPULUS  TREMULA.  Smith,  FuM,  Chin.  ; 
Aqwn,  Emo.  Grows  in  the  valley  of  the  Yang- 
ftae.  A  tree  like  P.  tremula,  the  aspen,  has  been 
received  from  LahuL — Stewart's  Panjab  Plants; 
PowdTg  Panjab;  CUghonCs  Panjab  Report;  Thom- 
mrn^s  Trap.  W.  Himalaya,  pp.  189,  207 ;  Oanible ; 
SmUh's  Mai.  Med. 

PORACCHI,  in  his  Isolario,  published  at  Padua 
in  1570,  gives  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Batedi,  which  Sir  J.  £.  Tennant  surmises  to  be 
Batticaloa.  He  describes  them  as  being  constantly 
at  war  with  their  neighbours,  eating  the  flesh  of 
tlieir  pdfloners,  and  selling  their  scalps  at  high 
pricea. — Tenman^s  Ceylon. 

PORAMBOK.  Tam.  Uncultivable  land;  in 
tiie  Madras  Presidency  are  23,964,160  acres.  Aya- 
ent,  arable  land ;  of  this  in  Madras  Presidency 
14,183,329  acres  are  not  occupied  or  not  culti- 
vated, and  27,516,511  are  under  crops. 

POBBANBAR,  the  chief  town  of  a  Native  State 
of  same  name  in  the  Political  Agencv  of  Kattya- 
war,  BcHnbay.  Area,  535  square  miles,  with  103 
vaiagM;  population  (1872),  72,077.  Porbandar 
ia  built  on  a  creek  of  the  sea,  on  the  S.W.  coast 
ol  Gojeiat.  The  inhalntants  cany  on  a  brisk 
tnde  with  Bombay,  Sind,  and  Malabar. — Inqt. 
Gaz. ;  Poitinger^s  fr.  p.  8. 

PORCELAIN. 

Tw-ki, Ohik.    Cheni-kam,    Guj.,  Hind. 

Fa.    Poroellanat    ...       It. 

GXB. 


Poreelana,  .  .  .  Sp. 
YeffX  fine  earthenware,  white,  semi-transpar- 
ent, and  sometimes  beautiJPully  coloured  and  gilt 
Chiffcf*ft  porcelain  of  an  exceedingly  fine  texture 
hM  long  been  renowned ;  but  British  porcelain, 
alAongh  unable  to  boast  of  such  fine  specimens 
of  eoaftiy  workmanship,  has  risen  to  be  a  matter  of 
mat  importance.  Dresden  has  long  been  famous 
ANT  the  Munty  of  its  poroelain  pnMJuotions ;  but 
|1m  finest  and  mipst  mtgnifioent  work  of  European 


ware  has  been  produced  at  Sevres  in  France. 
The  name  was  given  by  the  Portuguese  to  tiie 
semi-transparent  cups  they  saw  on  their  arrival 
in  China,  nrom  their  resemblance  to  the  lustrous 
nacre  of  sea-shells  or  porcellana,  for  they  supposed 
it  to  be  a  composition  of  egg-shells,  fish-glue,  and 
scales.  In  China,  kao-lin,  quartz,  and  soapstone 
are  ingredients  used  in  the  manufacture. 

Kao  -  lin  or  Kau  -  ling,  i.e.  high  ridge,  the 
name  of  a  hill  near  Jau-chau-fu,  is  obtained  from 
the  disintegrated  granite  in  that  region,  and  is 
nearly  pure  felspar ;  by  slow  decomposition  the 
alkali  and  part  of  the  silex  is  removed  and  water 
imbibed.  An  analysis  of  the  clay  used  in  Europe 
shows  the  constituents  to  be — SiUca,  43 ;  alumina, 
36 ;  water,  19 ;  and  a  trace  of  msgnesia  and  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

The  Pe-tun-tse  or  Peh-tun-tsz  of  China  is  nearly 
pure  ouarta,  and  the  best  of  the  Chinese  is  brought 
from  Uwui-chau  in  Ngan-hwui,  but  is  procurable 
elsewhere ;  it  is  reduc^  to  an  impslpabie  powder 
by  toilsome  processes,  and  formed  mto  cakes  to 
sell  to  the  manufacturers. 

Steatite  or  soapstone,  called  Hawh-shih,  is  also 
employed,  and  some  forms  of  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate of  lime,  which  are  mixed  in  to  produce  an 
inferior  article,  though  still  among  the  best  now 
manufactured ;  the  soapstone  ware  is  more  brittle 
than  the  other,  but  fine,  white,  and  very  li^t 
The  proportions  of  t^e  ingredients  vary  accorcung 
to  the  desired  fineness  of  the  ware. 

Coloured  Ware  of  China. — ^After  the  paste  or 
biscuit  is  formed  into  the  required  shape,  the  dishes 
are  painted  by  workmen,  each  of  wnom  takes  a 
single  colour  and  a  single  part  of  the  picture. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  cuidi  is  sometimes  covered 
with  gay  figures,  but  the  most  common  decora- 
tions  consist  of  heroes,  statesmen,  etc.,  in  different 
attitudes  and  costumes,  and  sentences  beautifully 
written  referring  to  them  and  their  times.  Most 
of  the  inscriptions  and  figures  seen  upon  mantel* 
piece  ornaments,  teacups,  and  jars  are  ol  this 
nature,  explaining  some  event  in  the  life,  or  a 
panegyric  upon  the  personage  there  represented ; 
this  affords  an  opportunity  for  persons  to  show 
their  scholarship  in  explaining  the  ouotation.  The 
colours  used  on  the  fine  porcelain  have  long  been 
admired ;  and  Des  Gm'gnes,  who  made  many  en- 
deavours to  procure  samples  of  them  and  ascertain 
the  mode  of  mixing  tliero,  haa  given  the  composi- 
tion of  some  of  uie  prindpsl  colours;  but  at 
present  there  is  probably  little  to  learn  from  them 
m  this  branch.  After  the  workmen  have  finished 
the  painting,  the  pieces  are  covered  with  a  liquid 
mixture  of  alkali,  obtained  from  burning  ferns 
with  the  quartzose  Pe-tun-tse,  after  which  mej  are 
baked.  The  best  articles  are  surrounded  with  a 
case  lined  with  sand,  in  order  to  protect  them 
from  the  flame ;  and  as  the  furnaces  are  only  about 
six  or  eight  feet  square,  the  doeest  attention  can 
be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  ware,  and  the 
exact  time  ascertained  for  reducing  the  heat  and 
openinff  the  kiln.  Some  of  the  pieces  brought 
from  we  interior  are  perfectly  white,  and  the 
patterns  are  afterwards  psinted  and  fixed  on  then 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  customer.  Tke 
finest  specimens  are  from  the  kilns  of  King-ttk" 
chin  in  Eiang-si. 

Black  China-ware^  the  Ow-mi-ew,  ornamented 
with  gold,  is  very  much  prised  in  China.  To  make 
this  ware  they  mix  three  ounces  of  aaure  and 
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seven  of  the  oil  of  stoncB;  this  is  (aid  on  the 
ware,  and  when  perfectly  dry  it  is  baked,  after 
which  the  gold  is  laid  on,  and  the  vessel  is  re- 
baked. 

Cracked  porcelain, — ^The  To-wi-kie  China-ware 
is  highly  prized  under  the  cognomen  of  cracked 
porcelain.  It  is  prepared  simply  by  varnishing 
the  vessels  with  a  whitish  ash-coloured  varnish, 
made  from  calcined  transparent  white  pebbles. 
This  has  the  property  of  marbling  and  veining  the 
ware,  and  giving  it  an  appearance  as  if  it  had 
been  fractured  into  many  pieces,  which  had  been 
carefully  reunited. 

Chinese  red  colour^  used  in  the  porcelain  paint- 
ing, is  made  from  Taow-fau,  or  copperas.  Their 
mode  of  perparation  is  by  putting  a  pound  of 
copperas  into  a  crucible,  over  which  another 
crucible  is  luted,  having  a  small  hole  in  it,  which 
is  lightly  covered  over;  around  these  they  pile 
charcoal,  and  enclose  the  whole  within  bricks, 
when  they  fire  the  charcoal,  and  as  soon  as  the 
fumes  issuing  from  the  aperture  in  the  crucible 
become  of  a  light  colour,  a  small  quantity  of  the 
copperas  is  taken  therefrom,  laid  upon  fur- wood, 
ana  moistened  with  water;  if  the  colour  then 
prove  to  be  a  bright  red,  they  remove  the  fire,  if 
not,  they  allow  the  copperas  to  remain  subjected 
to  the  heat  until  it  assumes  that  colour,  and  then 
remove  the  fire.  When  the  crucibles  are  cool,  a 
cake  is  found  in  the  lower  one,  but  the  finest 
colour  is  encrusted  on  its  sides  and  on  the  bottom 
of  the  upper  crucible,  which  is  kept  separate  from 
the  cake ;  the  pound  of  copperas  produces  about 
four  ounces  of  colour. 

Chinese  white  colour,  also  used  in  painting  porce- 
lain, is  made  from  calcined  transparent  flint,  to 
an  ounce  of  the  powder  of  which  they  add  an 
equal  quantity  of  white  lead. 

Chinese  green,  a  beautiful  colour,  is  prepared 
with  one  part  of  powdered  calcined  flint,  two 
parts  of  white  lead,  and  six  parts  of  the  scales  of 
weU-hammered  copper. 

Chinese  violet  is  produced  by  adding  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  the  prepared  white  to  the 
green. 

Chinese  yellow  is  made  by  combining  equal 
portions  of  prepared  white  and  red. 

All  these  vanous  colours  are  used  by  the  China- 
ware  painters,  having  been  previously  dissolved  in 
gum- water,  to  whidi  they  occasionally  add  salt- 
petre, copperas,  or  white  lead.  The  colours  are 
laid  on  after  the  first  baking  and  varnishing  of 
the  China-ware,  but  the  beauty  and  depth  of  the 
colouring  is  imperceptible  until  after  the  second 
baking. —  Williams*  Middle  Kingdom,  ii-  p.  116. 
See  Ceramic  Manufactures;  Earthenware ;  Pottery. 

PORCUPINE. 


Sara,  ....  .Beno. 
Poro-epic,  *  •  ■  •  Fr. 
StaoheiBonwein,      •   Gkb. 

Saori. Guj. 

Sanel Hind. 


Poroo  Bpinaso, 
Salendni,  .     . 
Pueroo  espin, 
Yeddu  pindi, 


.  It. 
Mahb. 
.  Sp. 
.    Tbl. 


Porcupine,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  is  a 
name  of  several  species  of  the  genera  Hystrix 
and  Atherura,  and,  in  America,  of  genera  of 
the  group  Cercolabinaa  or  Pbilodendrese  more  or 
leas  arboreal.  In  British  India,  the  species  are 
known  as  the  Indian  porcupine,  the  Bengal 
porcupine,  the  crestless  porcupine,  and  the  Malay 

S>rcupine;    the   crestea   porcupine  belongs  to 
nrope,  and  the  African  porcupine  is  the  H. 


AfricflB-Australis,  Peters,  Of  Ceylon  porcapineBy 
Dr.  Kelaart  is  quite  certain  of  Hystnx  leucoxa, 
Sykes  (H.  Kirautirostris).  Mr.  Blyth  compared  it 
with  Waterhouse's  description,  and  it  quite  coire- 
spends;  so  that  H.  Zeylonensis  makes  a  second 
species  of  the  genus  in  Ceylon.  He  terms  it 
H.  etava.  In  Ceylon  the  porcupine  is  destructiTe 
to  the  young  cocoanut  palms,  to  which  it  is  a 
pernicious  and  persevering,  but  withal  so  craf^, 
a  visitor,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  any  trap  can 
be  BO  disguised,  or  any  bait  made  so  alluring,  as 
to  lead  to  its  capture.  The  usual  expedient  in 
Ceylon  is  to  place  some  of  its  favourite  food  at 
the  extremity  of  a  trench,  so  narrow  as  to  prevent 
the  porcupine  turning,  whilst  the  direction  of  hia 
quills  e£Fectually  bars  his  retreat  backwards.  On 
a  newly-planted  cocoanut  tope  at  Hang-weUe, 
within  a  lew  mileS  of  Colombo,  Sir  J.  E.  Tennant 
had  heard  of  as  many  as  twenty -seven  being 
thus  captured  in  a  single  night ;  but  such  success 
is  rare.  The  more  ordinary  expedient  is  to  smoke 
them  out  by  burning  straw  at  the  apertures  of 
their  burrows.  At  Ootacamund,  spring-gnns 
have  been  used  with  great  success,  pladng  than 
so  as  to  sweep  the  runs  of  the  porcupines.  A 
planter  on  the  Neilgherries  recommends  that  a 
single- barrel  pistol  be  procured  and  an  iron  rat- 
trap  ;  the  pistol  must  be  placed  so  that  on  being 
discharged  the  shot  will  sweep  the  gap  or  entrance. 
In  this  position  it  must  be  firmly  fastened.  The 
trap  is  then  to  be  set,  the  compressed  spring  let 
in  between  the  trigger  and  trigger  guard  of  the 
piece,  and  tied  to  a  peg ;  then  a  string  blackened 
with  ink  attached  to  the  plate  of  the  trap  is 
stretched  loosely  along  the  gun  and  across  the 
gap,  and  fastened, — so  that  nothing  can  pass  in 
without  touching  it.  As  the  cord  is  loose,  the 
animal  in  entering  gets  well  opposite  the  gun 
before  it  tightens  and  springs  the  trap,  the  piece 
having  been  placed  on  full-cock  is  of  course  fired 
by  the  rising  of  the  trap-spring.  A  pistol  is 
much  better  than  a  gun,  because  the  latter  has  to 
be  set  horizontally,  in  which  case  it  is  very  liable 
to  miss  or  only  wound  the  animal  it  is  set  for ;  a 
pistol  can  be  placed  vertically,  in  which  case  it 
cannot  but  hit  anything  passing  throngfa  the 
gap  under  it.  The  fl^  is  esteemed  a  deli- 
cacy in  Ceylon,  and  in  consistency,  colour,  and 
flavour  it  very  much  resembles  young  pork. 

Athei'ura  fascicidata,  the  Malay  porcupine,  is 
found  on  the  Tiperah  Hills,  and  tnence  aoutii- 
wards  to  the  Malay  Peninsula.  It  has  a  much 
larger  tail  than  the  true  porcupines,  ending  in  a 
tuft  of  long  bristles.  The  spines  of  Ihe  back  are 
less  elongated. 

Hystrix  Bengalensis,  Blyth,  Bengal  porcupine,  is 
the  H.  Malabarica,  Sclater,  and  is  round  in  Tiavan* 
core.  Cochin,  S.  Malabar,  Bengal,  Assam,  and 
Arakan.  Length,  head  and  body  2^  inches,  tail 
8  inchea  In  Malabar  its  flesh  is  more  esteemed 
than  that  of  the  common  variety. 

Hystrix  Uucura,  Sykes,  Indian  porcupine. 

H.  hinnti-rofltris,  Brandt, 
H.  ZeylaneDflia,  Blyth, 

Sajru,  ....      Beno. 


Ted, Can. 

Hoiga, ....     GoND. 
Say,  Sahi,  Sayal,     Hind. 


H.  oristata  Indies,  CS'roy, 
Hard. 


SaneL  .    .    . 
Salendra,  .    . 
Duma,      • 
Yeddu  pandi. 


Ma 
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Foimd  over  all  India  from  the  Himalaya  to 
Cape  Cormorin,  except  in  BensaL  It  is  82  in<diaa 
l<Hig,  and  its  tail  is  seven  inches.     They  chaig9 


PORCUPINE  ANT-EATER. 


PORTO  NOVO. 


lickwaids  on  their  foee,  and  dogs  often   get 
Miioaaly  injured.    The  flesh  is  good  eating. 

HjfMtrix  longicauda,  Mars,^  Creetleas  porcupine. 
H.  ■kphm,  Hodgton.  |  AcanthionJaTBiiieuiD,Ouv. 

H.  HodgMoii,  Chxiy,  \ 

Hathniif.    .    .    .  Lbfoha.  I  Achotia  domsi,  .  Nxpal. 
(ftt      ....    LllfBU.  I 

Thia  inhabits  Nepal  and  Sikkim  and  south  wards 
tato  Burma,  Malayana,  and  the  Archipelago. 
They  are  mischieYons,  rooting  up  the  tuberous 
roots  sown  in  the  gardens;  thej  breed  in  con- 
inement ;  their  flesh  is  good.  They  measure  22 
to  24  inches  from  snout  to  vent,  and  stand  about 
8  indies  hig;fa. — Tennanfs  Ceylon^  p.  45 ;  JerdorCs 
Mammals;  Beng,  As,  Soc,  Joum,^  August  1847. 

PORCUPINE  ANT-EATER  of  Australia,  the 
Ecbidna  hyatrix,  called  also  the  native  porcupine 
or  hedgehoff.  It  is  nocturnal,  generally  sleeping 
dming  the  day,  and  burrowing  actively  at  nieht. 

PORPHYRY,  a  crystalline  lock  contamiug 
cfjstak  of  minerals.  Por]phyry  quarries  were 
known  to  the  ancients  as  existing  in  Egypt  At 
the  mountain  called  Jabl  Dekhan,  the  Mons- 
Poq>hyritia,  their  colours  are  green,  purple,  and 
red.  Porphyries  of  various  kinds  occur  m  many 
parts  of  British  India,  but  are  not  utilized.  Fel- 
tpu  of  a  granular  texture,  without  crystals  im- 
bedded, is  daystone;  with  imbedded  crystals  of 
felqtar,  it  is  porphyry.  Hornblende  mixed  with 
unoystiJlixed  felspar  makes  some  greenstones; 
with  imbedded  crystals  of  felspar  this  becomes 
gieenstone-porpbyry.  Hence  oy  tliis  mode  of 
dfiiigBalion  we  have  pitchstone-porphyry,  green- 
itoDe-povphyry,  basaltic -porphyry,  fel^r-fK>r- 
phyry.  Among  volcanic  rocks,  porphyritic 
trachytes  are  common.  Greenstone  porphyry 
oconrs  near  Seeunderabad ;  porphyritic  granite 
from  the  upheaved  range  of  isolated  rocks  at 
Boimooee,  8  miles  N.  of  Sasseram,  and  10  miles 
from  the  nearest  hills  of  the  Rofatas  range. 

PORPOISES.    This  class  of  mammals  of  the 
hadij  Delphinidse  belongs  to  the  Cetacea  order. 
Obdkb,  Cktaoia,  The  whale  tiibe. 
Oete,  Audontm.  |         Mutalata,  Otom, 

Fam,  Delphinidn,  Porpoiaet. 

Ddipfamiia  pamiger,  £IL,  Btyth^  Bay  of  Bengal 

I>.  phnnbevis,  Dwuumiert  lialabar  coait. 

D.  cmynome,  Grav^  Bengal  Bay. 

D.  godama,  Bengu  Bay. 

D.  laBdania,  Owen,  Bengal  Bay. 

Ik  Iwti^iMima,  (htm,  Bengal  Bay. 

0.  msMventer,  Owen,  Bennl  Bay. 

IX  funformia.  Owes,  Bengal^y. 

ik  poneegra,  Owen,  Bengal  Bav. 

Head  fnmtatna,  Cfuvier,  Bengal  Bay. 

8.  atSwiuatoa,  Ormi.  Bengal  Bi^. 

KsosMria  phoooanoMea,  Dim.,  Bengal  Bay. 

Oangetica,  JenL     This  is  Delpbinns  roa- 
ftntaa,  Susw,  Hardw. 
Sdink,     .      Bexo.  I  Suaa,  Sons,    .     .      Hind. 
porpoue,   .  Eko.  |  Sisomar,    .     .    .    Sansk. 
Jnmna,  Gogra,  Brahmapntra. 

Iiidi,  Blytht  potpoiaa  of  River  Indus. 

ttiUoeephalua  Indieos,  Blyih,  Indian  Ga'ing  whale, 

Bay  of  BengaL 
Giiodon  macrocephalna,  Blji\  Bay  of  Bengal,  near 
CVylon. 

Fam,  BalenidjB  or  Whales. 

Ittdiea,  Blyth,  Indian  fin  whale,  of  Bay  of 
Waagal,  Indian  Ocean. 

■a  nyslioetiia,  Greenland  whale.  Northern  Beaa. 
BL  Japooias  J^«a  whale,  of  Japan  and  Northern  Seas. 
Bw  Anatfalk  of  the  South  Scaa. 
fc  asftaretiea  of  the  Sonih  Seaa. 
"h/Betei  ainnifl,  Owen,  Baphyietes  limns,  Bay  of  Bengal. 
UgfhestiiB,  Bengal  Bay. 


Sub-Ordxb,  Sirenia,  Herbivorona  Cetaoea. 

HaUcore  dngong,  Jerd.,  Dugong;  Dayang  trichechas. 

End.,  Bly,,  F,  Cuv. 
H.  cetaoea,  luiger.  \  H.  Indica,  Desmarest, 

TaUa  Maha,        .        .        .        SiNOH. 
Ceylon,  Andamans,'  Malayana,   Singapore,   Marine 
lagoons  of  Malabar. 
Halieore  tabemaculi,  Ruppell,  Bed  Sea. 
H.  Anatralis,  Aastralia. 

See  Cetacea. — Jerdorij  Mammals,  p.  15. 
PORTAX  PICTUS.    Jerdon,    The  Nil-Gai. 


Tragelapbufl  hippelaphus, 
OgiBty. 

Rojh,  Nil,  Lil,  Hi2r.,MAHB. 
Manu-potu,   .    .    .    Tel. 


Antilope  picta,  PaXltu. 
A.  tragocamelue,  PaU, 
DamaUs  riaia,  8m,,  Elliot, 

Maravi,  ....  Can. 
Gurayi,  Gmiya,  Gond. 
Ru-i,  Roz,   HiMD.,  Mahb, 

The  Nil-Gai  belongs  to  the  sub-family  Antilopinfe 
and  family  Bovids.  It  is  found  throughout 
India  from  near  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  to  the 
extreme  south  of  Mysore,  but  is  most  abundant 
in  Central  India  and  in  the  country  between  the 
Jumna  and  the  Crsnges.  It  does  not  occur  in 
Ceylon  or  Assam,  or  in  the  countries  east  of 
Bengal.  The  male  is  6^  to  7  feet  long ;  at  the 
shoulder,  4j-  to  4^  feet  high;  boms,  8  to  10 
inches ;  and  tail,  18  to  21  inches  long.  ThA  male 
is  of  an  iron-grey  colour,  lower  parts  white,  head 
and  limbs  tinged  with  sepia  brown.  It  frequents 
forests  and  low  jungles,  and  associates  in  small 
herds  of  7  to  20.  It  can  be  tamed,  but  is 
apt  to  be  vicious  at  times.  It  was  probably 
the  Hippelaphus  of  Aristotle.  It  is  comparat* 
ively  rare,  and  is  becoming  more  so  every 
day.  The  country  people  are  apt  to  confound 
it  with  the  Sambur ;  but  the  localities  frequented 
by  the  two  animals  are  totally  different.  The 
Sambur  is  impatient  of  heat,  and  requires  shade 
and  deep  cover ;  the  Nil-Gai  is  indifferent  to  the 
sun  at  noon,  and  in  the  open  plains  it  requires 
a  good  horse  and  a  long  run  to  come  up  with  it. 
The  Nil-Gai  drops  on  its  knees  to  feed,  and  attacks 
and  defends  itself  bv  butting  with  the  head.  The 
Sambur,  on  the  other  hand,  never  kneels,  and 
when  irritated  rises  on  its  hind  legs,  and  strikes 
with  the  forefeet.  In  Gu jerat  the  Nil-Gai  is  found 
in  the  open,  grassjr  plains  ;  the  herd  marches  in  a 
line,  the  bull  leadmgwith  8  or  10  cows  foUowing. 
^^erdorCs  Mammals^  p.  273. 

PORT  BLAIR,  the  chief  settlement  in  Ross 
Island,  one  of  the  Andamans. 

PORT  CANNING,  a  harbour  28  miles  from 
Calcutta,  at  the  Mutlah  creek.  About  a  million 
sterling  was  expended  up  to  1868,  and  a  railway 
was  formed,  but  it  was  not  successful.  The  object 
was  to  avoid  the  perilous  navigation  of  the 
Hoogly. 

PORTER,  Sir  ROBERT  KER,  author  of  Travels 
in  Georgia,  Persia,  Armenia,  Ancient  Babylonia, 
etc.,  in  1817-20,  London  1821. 

PORTO  NOVO,  a  seaport  town  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast  in  the  South  Arcot  district,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Velhiur  river,  in  lat.  11^  29' 
25"  N.,  and  long.  79"^  48'  13"  E.  It  is  famed  in 
the  history  of  South  India  for  the  complete 
victory  Colonel  Coote  won  near  it  at  Metapolfiam, 
on  the  let  July  1781.  Coote,  repulsed  by  Hvder 
Ali  in  an  attempt  on  Chellumbrum,  was  faUing 
back  on  Cuddalore  via  Porto  Novo,  when  his 
force  of  7878  men  was  intercented  bv  Hyder's 
anny,  60,000  strong.  Porto  Novo  has  never 
recovered  the  devastating  effects  of  Hyder  Ali*8 
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PORTa 


PORTUGAL. 


invasion  of  the  Garnatic  in  1780.    The  Danes  and  ■      In  Further  India,  Malacca,  with  factories  «& 
the  Dutch  had  each  a  factory  here.     In  the  early  !  Pegu,  Martaban,  Junkseylon,  and  other  placea 


part  of  the  nineteenth  century  large  Iron-workB 
were  established  here,  but  did  not  prove  re- 
munerative. 

PORTS.  The  following  are  the  more  important 
of  those  on  the  southern  shores  of  British  India : 
— Aden,  Akyab,  Alepi,  Balasor,  Bassein,  Beypur, 
Bimlipatam,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Calicut,  Cambay, 
Cannanore,  Chittagong,  Cocanada,  Cochin,  Coom- 

Sta,  Coringa,  Dholera,  Diamond  Harbour,  Gogo, 
[onawar,  Kalingapatam,  Kalyan,  Karachi,  Kjur- 
war,  Madras,  Mangalore,  Masulipatam,  Moulmein, 
Negapatam,  PanweU,  Ponani,  Porbandar,  Port 
Blair,  Port  Canning,  Porto  Novo,  Quilon,  Ran- 
goon, Ratnagiri,  Sadashighar,  Sonmiani,  Surat, 
Trombay,  Tutioorin,  Vingorlu,  Yiziadrug. 

PORT  SAID  owes  its  origin  in  Egypt  to  the 
Suez  Canal.  It  lies  at  the  western  extremity  of 
an  island,  which  belongs  to  the  narrow  strip  of 
land  separating  Lake  Mensaleh  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  port  occupies  an  area  of  570  acres, 
and  has  been  ezcavatea  to  a  depth  of  26  feet  by 
dredging.  It  is  protected  by  two  massive  piers, 
the  eastern  running  for  a  mile  out  into  the  sea, 
and  the  western  for  1^  miles.  The  harbour  is 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  choked  up  with  the 
Nile  mud,  which  is  swept  along  the  coast  by 
a  current  flowing  from  tne  west  Botii  piers 
are  constructed  of  blocks  of  artificial  stone, 
each  block  weighing  20  tons.  Population,  about 
9000,  the  French  element  preponderating.  The 
inner  harbour  consists  of  three  shelteored  basins. 
The  lighthouse,  164  feet  in  height,  is  one  of  the 
laivest  in  the  world. 

Portugal,  a  kingdom  in  Europe,  with  pos- 
sessions in  South-East  Asia.  It  occupies  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  Spanish  PeninsuU,  and  is 
situated  between  lat  86''  55'  and  42"^  6\  and 
between  the  7th  and  10th  degrees  of  W.  long. 
Greatest  breadth,  about  150  English  miles,  and 
greatest  length  about  855.  The  population  in 
J  878  was  4,550,699,  besides  2  millions  in  the 
colonies,  and  with  a  public  revenue  of  about 
4  miUioDs;  its  army  82,000,  and  a  navy  of  45 
ships.  Since  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  it  has 
held  possessions  along  the  E.  and  W.  coasts  of 
Africa  and  in  the  south  of  Asia  frcmi  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Janan,  and  from  A.D.  1500  to  1610 
they  controlled  tne  whole  commerce  of  all  these 
eastern  seas.  Putting  out  of  sight  their  great 
possessions  in  South  America,  thev  would 
appear  at  different  times  to  have  held  the  fol* 
lowing  places  in  the  Indian  Ocean  : — 

On  the  €<ut  coast  of  Africa^  Melinda,  Quiloa, 
Querimba,  Sofala,  Mozambique,  and  Mombaa 
(expelled  A.D.  1615). 

In  Arabia^  Aden  and  Muscat  (expelled  by  the 
Arabs  a.d.  1648). 

In  Persia,  Bussora  and  Ormus. 

In  India,  Diul  or  Dewal  and  Tatta  on  the 
Indus,  Bandel,  Diu,  Daman,  Asfiarem,  Danu, 
St.  Gknes,  Agaciam,  Chaoul,  Dabul,  Bassein, 
Salsette,  Mahim,  Bombay,  Tanna,  Caranja,  Goa, 
Onovo  (Honore),  Barcelore,  Mangalore,  OaUcnt, 
Cranganore,  Go<Jiin,  Quilon ;  on  the  east  coast  of 
India,  Negapatam,  Maliapur,  St  Thom^,  Masuli- 
patam,  and  several  other  places  on  the  Coromandel 
ooast  and  BengaL 

In  CeyUm^  Manaar,  Point  de  Galle,  Colombo, 
Jafnapatam,  and  other  pkboee. 


In  the  Chinese  Seas  and  Paeijic,  Macao  and 
the  idand  of  Formosa. 

At  the  present  day  the  Portuguese  retain  the 
coast  of-  Eastern  Africa  between  Delagoa  Bay 
and  Cape  Dalgado.  In  India,  Goa,  Daman,  and 
Din,  with  a  population  under  half  a  million  souls, 
and  in  the  far  east,  Macao  in  the  China  Sea,  is  iheir 
sole  remaining  possession.  They  settled  there  in 
1557,  and  until  1848  paid  for  it  a  rent  of  500  taA. 
The  Portuguese  mode  of  government  and  that  of 
the  Spanish  has  been  throughout  based  on  tlie 
policy  of  establishing  their  religion  and  social  views 
along  with  their  political  power.  In  Goa,  conversions 
are  now  infrequent,  the  large  body  of  European  and 
Native  clergy  being  more  employed  in  parochial 
than  in  missionary  work.  But  in  India  they 
surrounded  themselves  with  partisans  and  con- 
verts, and  made  themselves  a  nation,  and  in  the 
south  of  India  they  had  at  one  time  attained  to 
great  success.  Their  converts  took  the  sumamea 
of  their  leading  rulers,  and  the  names  of  many 
of  the  sixteen  Portuguese  captains-general  have 
been  handed  down  amongst  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  the  Peninsula,  where  the  names  of  de  Soma, 
Pereira,  Menezes,  Albuquerque,  Almeyda,  de 
Mello,  Mascarenhas,  de  Castro,  are  everywhere 
met  with.  To  the  Portuguese  is  due  the  h(mour 
of  discovering  practically  the  sea  route  to  India 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Prince  Henry  the 
navigator  (1894-1460),  son  of  King  John  the 
Great  of  Portugal,  had  devoted  his  life  to  maritime 
and  astronomical  studies,  and  continued  till  hs 
death  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  sailing  east- 
Mrards. 

Pedro  de  Covilham  and  Alfonso  de  Payva 
were  ordered  by  King  John  ii.  of  Portugal  to 
travel  overland  to  India,  in  order  to  obtain  infor- 
mation regarding  the  commerce  of  the  eastern 
seas.  They  set  out  from  Portugal  in  1487,  and 
proceeded  by  Naples,  Rhodes,  Alexandria,  and 
Cairo  to  Tor,  on  uie  Red  Sea.  There  they  heard 
of  the  great  trade  with  Aden  and  Calicut.  From 
Aden,  Payva  went  into  Abyssinia ;  but  Covilham 
sailed  in  an  Arab  vessel  to  Cannanore,  and  thence 
to  Calicut  and  €k)a.  He  was  the  first  Portognese 
who  reached  India.  He  returned  by  Sofala  to 
^gyv^i  where  he  met  the  Rabbi  Abranam  of  Beja 
and  Joseph  of  Lemago,  two  messengers  who  had 
been  sent  by  King  John  ii.  to  inquire  after  Us 

grogress,  and  from  them  he  learned  the  death  of 
*ayva.  He  sent  a  message  to  the  king  by  then, 
to  the  effect  that  a  ship  coasting  Guinea  «3ia&r 
wards  would  certainly  round  to  the  Eastern  OoesD. 
Covilham  then  returned  to  Aden,  and  on  to  Onnss 
and  Abyssinia,  where  he  was  detained  a  prisoner 
until  A.D.  1526.    His  information  was  acted  on. 

In  1444,  the  Portuguese  had  obtained  £pom 
the  Pope  an  ordinance  bestowing  on  them  the 
sovereignty  over  all  the  lands  which  had  till  Uien 
been  discovered  by  them,  and  all  that  shonld  be 
discovered  as  far  as  the  Indies.  And  immediately 
after  the  discovery  of  America  by  Colombos, 
the  Pope,  by  an  edict  of  4th  May  1498,  wbib 
confirming  the  king  of  Spain  in  the  soYereign^ 
of  America,  and  strictly  prohibiting  all  othen 
from  touching  at  any  port  100  (afterwarda  2MI 
leagues  westward  of  we  Axores,  declared  tw 
the  Portuguese  were  to  possess  all  eaatwards  si 
that  line.    Acoordinigly,  on  the  dth  of  July  1491, 
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tn  expecKtaoD,  commanded  by  Yasco  da  Gama, 
■uM  from  the  Tbgas  for  India.  The  expedition 
wM  not  in  farour  with  the  people,  but  King 
Emaonel,  who  in  1495  had  sacoeeded  John  ii., 
vas  determined  to  proaecute  the  project  of  Prince 
H«nrj.  Prince  Hemr  had  been  the  Grand 
Matter  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  and  his  hopes  had 
beenismnch  for  the  oonversion  of  the  heathen  as 
for  the  extension  of  the  commerce  and  dominion 
of  his  nadon.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  future 
acts  of  the  Portugese  were,  and  continue  to  be, 
Fegohted ;  while  the  British,  who  at  the  present 
dnj  hold  away  over  many  places  once  dominated 
bj  the  Portuguese,  have  followed  tiie  system  of 
D<m-inteiferenoe  in  religious  and  social  matters. 
For  when  Gabral,  in  March  1500,  left  the  Tagus  in 
comaoaiid  of  the  second  expedition,  the  sum  of 
hit  matractions  was  to  begin  with  preaching,  and 
if  that  failed  to  proceed  to  the  sharp  determination 
of  the  Bwoid.  In  the  16th  century,  they  carried 
00  a  piratical  crusade  against  ereiy  Mubammadan 
ship  they  could  find,  but  their  final  ruin  was 
brraght  about  by  Phih'p  ii.  of  Spain  forbidding 
the  Portuguese  to  continue  commercial  intercourse 
vith  the  Dutch.  Viaeco  da  Grama  rounded  Uie  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  saw  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
oa  the  22d  November  1497,  and  reached  Calicut 
on  the  20th  May  1498.   - 

A  aecond  eiq>edition,  consisting  of  thirteen 
ships  and  twelve  hund^^d  soldiers,  under  the 
oomm&Dd  of  Cabral,  was  despatched  in  1500. 
On  his  outward  voyage,  Cabral  was  driven  by 
fltreaa  ol  weather  to  the  coast  of  BrazU.  Ultimately 
he  reached  Calicut. 

Id  1502,  Yasco  da  Gama  sailed  a  second  time 
to  the  east,  with  a  fleet  numbering  twentv  vessds. 
He  fofmed  an  alliance  with  the  rajas  of  Cochin 
nd  Cannanore  against  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut, 
lod  bombarded  the  latter  in  his  palace. 

In  A.D.  1504,  nine  ships  sailed  from  Lisbon 
is  three  equal  squadrons,  under  the  respective 
ooonnaiids  of  Alfonso  de  Albuquerque,  of  FVan- 
caoo  Albuquerque,  and  of  Antonio  Saldanho ; 
the  bet  was  to  cruise  in  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
Set,  the  others  were  to  proceed  directly  to  India. 
y^SKiMo  Albuquerque  arrived  first,  and  made  a 
Mnidenble  addition  to  his  squadron  in  conse- 
qtiesee  of  having  fallen  in  with  some  of  the  ships 
hdooging  to  Yinoent  Sodre.  For  some  reason 
Mtetpumed,  the  two  Albuquerques  set  sail  for 
Snnipe,  leavine  only  Doarte  Pacheco,  with  110 
IKS,  for  the  defence  of  Cochin.  Pacheco  was 
isperBeded  in  oommand  by  the  arrival  of  Lopez 
Soarei,  with  a  fleet  of  18  ships  of  krger  dimen- 
Mi  than  had  ever  before  been  built  in  Portugal, 
ttd  Sosrei^ter  deatroying  Calicutand  Cranganore 
•ad  the  Zamorin'a  fleet  of  17  hirge  vessels,  pro- 
vided vith  cannon,  and  carrying  4000  men,  leaving 
fovrfupsatthe  fort  of  Cochin,  set  sail  for  Europe 
lith  the  remainder. 

Ihe  next  Indian  armament  sent  from  Portugal 
""MBted  of  22  ships,  carrying  in  addition  to  the 
osv  1500  fighting  men,  under  the  oommand  of 
wa  Fnmcisoo  Almeyda,  who  bore  for  the  first 
tine  the  proud  title  of  the  Yiceroy  of  India.  BQs 
Mrinl  in  India  took  place  in  1507. 

His  son  fell  in  a  battle  fought  a.d.  1607  against 
^  MBobined  fleets  of  Cambaya  (Oujerat),  the 
jgyptei  fleet  (of  12  ships),  and  those  of  the 

loss  being,  aocording  to  their 


own  account,  81  men,  while  according  to  Ferishta 
no  fewer  than  3000  or  4000  Portuguese  infidels 
were  sent  to  the  infernal  regions. 

Successive  armaments  on  a  great  scale  quitted 
Lisbon  for  the  east.  One  of  these,  under  Tristan 
da  Cunha,  consisted  of  13  vessels  and  1300  fighting 
men,  dr.  a,d,  1508.  Another  of  12  vessels,  under 
Alfonso  Albuquerque,  after  performing  several 
exploits  on  the  African  coast,  and  effectually 
crippling  the  trade  between  India  and  the  Red 
Sea,  continued  along  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
and,  after  capturing  Muscat  and  several  other 

g laces  of  minor  importance,  entered  the  Persian 
fulf .  He  proceeded  to  attack  Ormus,  but  after 
a  partial  success  was  obliged  to  depart  and  pro- 
ceed to  Socotra.  Returning  thence,  he  was  about 
to  resume  the  siege  of  Ormuz,  when  he  received 
intelligence  that  he  had  been  appointed  viceroy,  and 
thereon  proceeded  to  India.  But,  on  arriving  there, 
Almeyda  refused  to  resign  to  him  the  insignia  of 
office,  and  Albuquerque  bad  to  proceed  under  his 
command  in  the  fleet  that  after  destroying  Dabul 
defeated  the  Turkish  and  Oujerat  fleets.  Return- 
ing thereafter  to  Cochin,  he  persisted  in  retaining 
the  viceroyship,  and  sent  Albuquerque  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  fort  of  Cannanore,  but  eventually, 
A.D.  1510,  resigned.  Albuquerque,  now  (3d 
January  1510)  fully  installed,  proceeded  to  attack 
Calicut,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  laid  in 
ruins.  Proceeding  to  Ooa,  the  city  was  at  first 
voluntarily  surrendered,  but  on  an  anuy  sent  by 
Eusuf  Adil  Shah  appearing  before  it  some  four 
months  subsequently,  Albuquerque  had  to  evacu- 
ate the  place.  He  returned  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  took  Ooa  by  storm,  and  shortly  after 
declared  his  intention  to  make  it  the  capital  of 
Portuguese  India. 

On  the  2d  May  1511,  he  set  sail  from  Cochin 
for  Malacca,  of  which  he  took  triumphant  pos- 
session. 

On  the  18th  Februanr  1513,  he  appeared  with 
a  fieet  of  20  sail  before  Aden.  Failing  to  capture 
it,  he  proceeded  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  tdter 
remaining  for  some  time  at  the  island  of  Kameran, 
again  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Bab-ul-Mandab, 
and  returned  to  India. 

In  March  1514,  he  made  a  third  attempt  on 
Ormuz,  and  succeeded  in  completely  establishing 
the  Portuguese  supremacy  there.  In  the  two 
following  years  the  Portuguese  power  .was  more 
firmly  seated  than  before  or  since. 

But  on  receiving  intelligence  that  he  was  no 
longer  vicerov,  summarily  dismissed  to  make  way 
for  bis  mortal  enemy,  Lopez  Soarez,  grief  killed 
him  on  the  16th  December  1515.  He  was  buried 
at  Goa,  but  in  1566  his  remains  were  transported 
to  Lisbon. 

Soarez  reduced  Aden,  took  and  burned  Zeila, 
but  failed  in  attack  on  Jeddah.  In  1517  he  made 
the  king  of  Colombo  tributary,  and  burned  Ber- 
berah  on  the  Somali  coast. 

In  1524,  Yasco  da  Gama  came  out  to  the  east 
for  the  third  time,  and  he  too  died  at  Cochin  in 
1527. 

In  1529,  the  towns  of  Dawein  and  Tuma  were 
subjected.  During  1580  to  1532,  Surat,  Gogo, 
Pad,  Mangarole,  and  most  of  the  other  towns 
on  tiie  ooast  of  Guierat,  were  destroyed  by  the 
Portuguese.  In  1592,  Aden  again  became  tribu- 
taxT.  In  1534,  Baasoin  was  ceded  to  them.  la 
1588,  St  FianeiaXavier  waaaenttoGoa  to  eonvert 
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the  nations,  and  from  there  to  Japan  his  BuccesB 
was  unparalleled.  From  that  time  the  Portuguese 
power  in  India  rapidly  decayed. 

In  Further  India  and  Gluna  their  progress  was 
similarly  brilliant,  but  temporary.  At  Malacca, 
200  soldiers  of  Portugal  utterly  routed  15,000 
natiyes,  with  artillery.  In  1578,  Malacca  was 
again  besieged  by  the  king  of  Acheen,  but  the 
small  Portuguese  garrison  destroyed  10,000  of  his 
men,  and  all  his  cannon  and  junks.  Twice  again, 
in  1615,  and  for  the  last  time  in  1628,  it  was 
besieged,  and  on  each  occasion  the  Achinese  were 
repulsed. 

In  China  they  made  no  progress,  although  they 
visited  it  twice  during  the  reign  of  GMug-tih 
(1506-1522).  In  1514,  Raphael  Perestralo,  and  a 
few  years  hiter,  1517,  Don  Femand  Perez  d'An- 
diade,  landed  at  Ganton.  Both  these  officers 
were  well  received  by  the  mandarins  at  Ganton, 
and  d'Andrade  was  allowed  to  go  to  Pekin, 
where  he  remained  as  ambassador  of  Portugal, 
until  a  buccaneering  fleet,  commanded  by  his 
countrymen,  conunitted  sudi  depradations  on  the 
coast  that  he  was  held  to  have  been  vicariously 
guilty  of  piracy,  and,  after  having  suffered  im- 
prisonment at  the  hands  of  Ghiuff-tih,  he  was 
executed  by  order  of  the  succeeding  emperor, 
Kia-tsing. 

The  Dutch  nation  first  came  to  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  as  the  servants  of  the  Portuguese. 

Ceylon  was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1596.  Portuguese  nnally  quitted  Ceylon  on  the 
24th  June  1658,  and  were  carried  prisoners  by 
the  Dutch  to  Batavia.  Portuguese  and  Mahrattas 
were  at  war  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century. 
The  war  originated  in  the  contest  between  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  the  Angria  of  Golaba,  a.d. 
1737.  It  ended  in  the  loss  of  the  Portuguese 
possessions  of  Salsette,  Bassein,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  the  Konkan,  a.d.  1739.  The 
Mahrattas  admitted  that  they  lost  5000  killed  and 
woimded  at  the  siege  of  Bassein. 

The  successes  of  the  Portuguese  along  a  coast 
line  of  12,000  miles,  from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  islands  of  the  Archipelaffo,  were  to  a  large 
extent  owing  to  the  towns  whi<£  they  took  having 
never  before  been  attacked  from  &e  sea.  But 
the  names  of  the  handful  of  brave  and  great 
men  who  for  a  short  time  were  supreme  on  the 
seaboard,. will  be  found  under  their  respective 
letters. 

Pedro  de  Oovilham  and  Alfonso  de  Fayva,  1487. 

Bartholomew  Dias. 

Vasoo  da  Gama,  1497-1527. 

Alvarez  Gabral,  1500. 

Alfonso  de  Albuquerque,  1504-16th  December  1515. 

Francisco  Albuquerque  and  Antonio  Saldanho. 

Duarte  Pacheco. 

Don  FranoiBco  d' Ahneyda,  1505-1508. 

Sequiera,  1509. 

D'Abreu.  1511. 

Lopez  Soarez  de  Albeigaria,  1R17. 

Baphael  Perestralo,  1506-1522. 

Don  Ferdinand  Perea  d'Andrade,  1507. 

Diego  Diaz. 

— Sir  G.  Birdwood ;  Beveridge,  India  ;  Bikmare^i 
Tr.  p.  22;  Elphinstone;  Findlay;  Sir  George 
Campbell;  Hunter^  Imp,  Gaz, 

pSrTUGUESE  Mi&-GF-WAR.  Sea  netUe, 
Eng.  ;  Galere,  Fb.  The  Portuguese  man-of-war, 
one  of  the  Acalephsd,  is  the  Holothuria  physalis, 
Xinn.,  the  Pfayaalia  pelagica,  Lam.^  ateo  A.  carei- 
vella,  and  Ph.  utriciikuk    It  has  an  inflated  vesicle 


'  or  bladder,  glowing  in  delicate  crimson  tints,  which 
rises  over  and  floats  upon  the  waves,  whilst  the  long 
tentaculsB,  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  extend  beneath 
as  snares  for  capturing  its  prey.  Tlte  bladder  is 
generally  supposed  to  collapse  in  tempestuouB 
weather,  but  Dr.  Bennett  says  it  always  remains 
inflated.     The  tentaculse  Bting.— Bennett,  p.  5. 

PGRTULAGA  OLERACEA.   Linn,  Purslane. 
Baklat-ul-hakima,    Arab.     Kari  chim,  .    .    Maleai^ 


ti 


»» 
»» 


Tnruk.  Khurfah,  Faas. 
Lonika.  Lunia,  .  Sak&k. 
Genda-Kola,  .  .  SiNOU. 
Paropoo-kiray,  .  TAlf. 
Karil-kiray,  Oori-kiray,  ,, 
Pedda  pael  kura,  Tn. 
Boddu-pavili  kura,  ,, 
Granga  pavili  kura. 


«> 


Buro,  Lunia,  .  .  Bkno. 
Mya-byeet,  .  .  BuBM. 
Dooda-gorai,  .  .  Can. 
Ma-ch'i-hien,  .  .  Chin. 
Kulfa,  Lunia, .  .  Hind. 
Lunak,  Lunyan,  . 
Kurfa.  Ehursa,  . 
Moncha.  Kundar, 

This  is  a  common  weed  in  India,  and  eaten 
by  the  Hiodus,  but  cultivated  by  the  market 
^irdeners;  used  as  a  spinach,  and  in  curries; 
almost  tasteless ;  acts  as  a  refrigerant  and  aiteirative 
in  scurvy  aud  liver  disease.  Seeds  said  to  be 
vermifuge ;  in  Cochin-China  the  seed  is  considered 
emollient  and  diuretic;  considered  by  natives 
cool  and  dry,  also  aperient.  Useful  in  disorders 
of  mucous  membrane,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
fevers.— i4iwsZi«;  Eoxb. ;  (/Sh,;  J affrey  ;  Powell 

PGRTULAGA  QUADRIFIDA.    L. 
Portulaca  meridiana,J[^nn. 
Illeoebrum  verticulatum,  BurnUf  Jtheedc 
Baklat-ul-mobarik,  AwAyi. 
Nuniya,     .     .    .     Bbno. 
Ohowli,  Choli,    .    Dukh. 
Choroli,     ...         „ 
Creeping  purslane,     Eng. 
Nila  chira,     .      Malbal. 


Limak,  Kakaha,  Pavjab^ 
Oopad^ki,  .  .  Sansk. 
Possene,  Paaselie,  .  Tam. 
Sanpel,  Battali,  .  .  Tbl. 
Goddu  pavili,  .  .  „ 
Pedda  pavili. 


A  small  troublesome  weed  with  fleshy  leaves, 
used  as  greens;  common  everywhere.  Fresh 
leaves,  bruised,  are  prescribed  as  an  external 
application  in  erysipelas,  and  an  infusion  given 
in  dysuria.— i2oa:5. ;  O^Sh,;  Jaffrey;  StewarL 

PGRTULAGARIA  AFRA  is  the  Spekboom 
of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  said  to  be  the  favourite 
food  of  the  elephant.  It  is  one  of  the  nomerous 
forms  which  confer  a  peculiar  physiognoxny  on 
the  voKetation  of  the  colony. 

PGkUS  was  of  the  race  of  the  Pura  or  Paa- 
rava  kings,  to  which  in  the  time  of  Alezander 
two  princely  races  belonged.  They  were  the  first 
purely  Indian  race  known  to  Europe.  Colonel  Tod 
derives  the  name  from  Puar,  once  the  most  powerf nl 
and  conspicuous  tribe  in  India;  classicalhr  written 
Pramara,  the  dynasty  which  ruled  at  Uj jain  for 
ages.  The  Porus  who  ruled  in  the  direotion  ci 
Hastinapuia  offered  a  determined  resistanoe  to 
Alexander,  with  4000  horse  and  30,000  foot  of  the 
Kshatriya  tribe.  He  was  sovereign  of  the  oountiy 
near  the  Jhelum,  and  opposed  Alexander's  attempt 
to  cross  that  river.  Alexander  drew  up  his  troops 
at  a  bend  of  the  river,  14  miles  westof  the  modem 
Chillianwalla,  and  crossed  during  a  stormy  night. 
The  chariots  of  Porus  stuck  in  the  muddy  bank 
of  the  river,  hia  elephants  refused  to  face  the 
Greeks,  and,  turning  round,  tnunpled  down  hk 
soldiers.  The  son  of  Porus  f  eQ  eariy  in  the  battie, 
and  Porus  was  wounded  and  fled,  but  afterwanis 

Slelded  to  Alexander,  and  aided  lum.  AU^i*i^fy 
uilt  Bukephala,  near  the  modem  Jalalpor,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Jhelum ;  and  Kik»a,  tiie 
present  Mong,  was  on  the  east  bank,  on  the  site 
of  his  victory  over  Porus.  Bukephala  was  named 
after  Alexander's  charger,  which  was  killed  in  the 
battle. 
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ISifidominioiisof  Poms  were  allsituated  between 
the  Hydftspes  (Jhelpm)  and  AsoesiDeB  (Chenab), 
and  his  immediate  neighbouis  were  independent 
of  him,  and  moaUy  at  war  with  him.  On  the 
north,  his  territory  extended  to  the  woods  under 
the  mountains,  but  it  did  not  include  the  whole 
ooimtiy  between  the  Hydaspes  and  Aacesines,  for 
besides  other  tribes  there  were  the  GlaucaniciB 
or  GlaosBse,  who  had  87  large  citieSf  whom 
Alexander  pnt  under  Porus.  On  3ie  east,  between 
tke  Afloesines  and  Hydraotes,  he  had  another  Porus 
vho  was  his  bitter  enemy.  To  the  S.E.  of  him 
vere  the  Oath»i  and  other  independent  nations, 
against  whom  he  assisted  Alejumder.  To  the 
aoQth  were  the  Malli,  against  whom  Porus  and 
Abianies  had  once  led  their  combined  forces, 
with  those  of  many  others,  and  had  been  defeated. 
His  western  boundary  was  the  Hydaspes.  Beyond 
tbt  river,  in  the  centre,  was  his  mortal  enemy 
IWes,  on  the  north  of  whose  dominions  was 
Abiflsares,  an  independent  prince,  whom  Arrian 
calk  king  of  the  mountain  Indians ;  and  on  the 
aonth,  Sopithes,  another  independent  sovereign, 
io  whose  territories  the  Salt  Range  lay.  In  the 
tiiae  of  Augustus  Caesar,  a  letter  in  Greek  praying 
iof  asHBtance  was  received  at  Rome  from  a  king 
of  this  name  on  the  Indus.  See  Chandiagapta ; 
Hindu ;  Kama. 

POSA  of  Assam,  black-maiL 

POSHKHUR,  a  holy  lake  in  Malwa.  See 
PalJiwal.      * 

POSHM-WANLOO,  a  wandering  Teling  tribe 
of  mendicants  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhirouk,  who 
nore  abont  with  a  small  temple  with  an  idol 
called  Poch-amma,  the  small-pox  goddess. 

POST.  HiKD.  Poppy  capsules ;  also  a  narcotic 
liquor  prepared  by  boiling  the  capsules  in  water 
with  jagari ;  also  the  rind  of  any  fruit,  the  bark 
of  any  tree,  and  the  skin  of  any  animal. 

POSTANS,  Captain  T.,  Bombay  army,  was 
Political  Agent  in  Upper  Sind  from  1839  to  1842. 
He  was  aadior  of  an  Account  of  Sind,  translated 
^  Persian  historians  in  Bl.  As.  Trans,  vii. 
P-  297 ;  Account  of  Jain  Temple  at  Badrasir,  and 
Hnios  of  Bodra  Nagri  in  Gutch,  ibid.  p.  481 ; 
Aocoont  of  Gimar,  ibid.  p.  865 ;  on  the  Rivers 
Kile  and  Indus,  Loud.  As.  Trans.  viL  p.  273 ; 
Peoonal  ObservatioiiB  in  Sind;  Route  through 
Catch,  etc.,  Lond.  Geo.  Trans.,  1844 ;  Memoir  on 
Shikarpor,  BL  As.  Trans.,  1841 ;  Trade  in  Cutch, 
ifliooj,  with  Africa,  Bom.  Geo.  Trans,  i.  p.  169 ; 
Hcpoit  on  the  Munchar  Lake,  and  Aral  and  Narra 
^ers,  ibid.  iii.  p.  122;  on  the  Kamphatir  of 
Dtwodhar  in  Cutdi,  Lond.  As.  Trans,  v.  p.  268 ; 
Acooont  of  the  Temple  of  Somnauth.  Mrs.  Pos- 
tans  wrote  on  Gutch  and  Western  India,  London 
1889.-Dr.  Buist. 

POSTIN,  a  body  coat,  a  fur  cloak  or  coat,  a 
>lt«q)akin  coat  or  vest,  much  worn  in  Afghanistan, 
"nie  aheqwkin  is  prepared  with  the  wool  on.  After 
being  corned,  and  the  wool  cleaned  with  soap  and 
conbed,  the  skin  is  stretched  on  boards  by  means 
of  uuIb  at  the  comers,  with  the  inner  surface 
ajftrmoet.  This  is  daily,  four  or  five  times, 
MNttsd  over  with  a  thin  moist  paste,  composed 
<^«iul  parts  of  fine  wheaten  and  rice  flotir, 
^  whieh  is  mixed  a  little  finely  powdered  salt. 
It  is  then  cleared  of  the  paste,  again  washed  and 
scraped,  and  laid  out  in  tne  open  air  to  dry,  and 
again  pat  on  the  stretcher,  and  has  rubbed  on  it 
a  tamung  mixture  of  pomegranate  rind,  alum,  and 


r^  ochre,  or  alum  alone;  It  is  then  allowed  to 
dry  for  a  few  days ;  the  tanning  mixture  is  then 
scraped  off,  and  the  skin  firmly  rubbed  with  a 
wooden  roller,  and  it  is  rendered  soft  and  pliant 
by  crumpling  it  between  the  hands,  shaking  and 
beating  it  with  thin  twigs.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  industrial  occupationB  of  the 
people  of  Kandahar,  Ghazni,  and  Kabul,  and  of 
late  years  has  been  largely  increased  for  export 
to  the  Panjab,  where  the  native  army  of  British 
India  had  adopted  it  as  a  winter  dress;  also  to 
Peshawur. 

Coats  are  made  by  the  tailor  cutting  the  skin 
in  strips  of  24  inches  long,  and  4  or  5  inches 
wide,  and  stitching  these  together.  Three  kinds  of 
coats  are  nude, — the  postincha,  short  and  with- 
out arms,  and  the  postaki,  which  reaches  to  the 
knees,  and  has  long  sleeves,  for  which  five  or  six 
skins  are  needed;  also  the  postin,  which  are 
very  large,  loose,  cumbrous  cloaks,  reaching  from 
head  to  feet,  with  long,  wide  sleeves  reaching 
beyond  the  fingers.  They  cost  from  1  to  50  rupees, 
and  the  woolly  side  is  worn  next  the  body,  which 
harbours  vermin.  Khosai  poshto  are  cloaks  made 
in  Kandahar  of  white  felt,  worn  by  the  Afghan 
peasants. — MacGhregor,  p.  48 ;  BurtorCs  Scinde^  ii. 
p.  40. 

POTADAR.    Mahb.    A  money-changer. 

POTAIL.  In  the  village  system  of  the  Mabratta 
countries,  the  potail  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
village.  There  are  often  two  to  four  potails  in  a 
village,  not  always  of  the  same  caste ;  for  instance, 
the  village  of  Khanpur,  zillah  of  Nandair,  has  four 
potails,  two  Mahratta,  a  Canarese-speaking  Lin- 
gaet,  and  a  Kulkarga.  There  are  a  few  Brahman 
and  Muhammadan  and  Pariah  potails,  but  a 
Christian  potail  is  unknown.  In  the  Canarese- 
speakine  country,  the  village  head  is  called  Goura 
or  Gouda. 

POTALA,  a  great  Buddhist  monastery  at 
Lhassa.    See  Tibet. 

POTAMOGETON  CRISPUS.  Linn,  Sawal  and 
Chusbal,  Ladakh.  Not  uncommon  in  the  Panjab, 
and  apparently  abundant  at  9000  to  11,000  feet  in 
Tiadakh.  It  is  probably  one  of  those  plants  used 
in  refining  sugar  here  as  elsewhere.  In  Ladakh 
it  is  used  as  fodder.— <Stewart'#  Pan.  PL  p.  241. 

POTAMOGETON  TUBEROSUS.  Roxb.  Found 
immersed  in  extensive  masses  in  ponds,  lakes,  and 
receptacles  of  fresh  water  in  Bengal  during  the 
dry  season,  chiefly  when  in  flower  in  February ; 
it  rises  so  near  to  the  surface  as  to  allow  the  little 
spikes  of  flowers  to  emerge  completely.  It  is 
much  employed  in  the  N.W.  Provinces  in  the 
process  of  clarifying  sugar. — Roxb.  i.  p.  452. 

POTASH,  Potashes,  Pearl-Ash. 

Shih-kien,  .    .    .    Chin. 
Hwui-kieD, . 
Potaske, . 


Jhar  kaNamak, 


•   »> 
Dan. 
Ddkh. 


Carbonate  of  potafih,  Ekg. 
Khar,  Jowkihar,  .  Hind. 
Manu-uppa,  .  Tam.,  Tel. 


Potash  is  a  commercial  term  commonly  applied 
to  an  impure  carbonate  of  potash,  obtained  by 
the  incineration  of  wood,  lixiviating  the  ashes  in 
barrels,  first  with  cold  and  then  with  hot  water, 
filtering  the  ley,  and  evaporating  it  to  dryness  in 
an  iron  pot.  Potash  is  of  great  importance  in 
the  arts,  being  used  in  the  soap  and  gas  manu- 
factures, the  rectification  of  spirit,  bleaching,  in 
medicine,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  is  pit)cur- 
aUe  in  most  Indian  bazars.  No  manufacture  of 
potash  upon  an  extensive  scale  has  ever  been 
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POTASH,  NITRATE  OF. 


POTATO. 


attempted  in  India.  The  common  sonrce  of  it  is 
the  afioeB  of  land  jplante,  and  the  English  market 
ii  aupplied  from  Boflsia  and  America.  A  source 
of  pearl-ash,  and  one  very  interesting  to  ns,  seeing 
the  enonnous  quantities  of  saltpetre  all  oyer  the 
country,  is  nitrate  of  potash  and  cbarcoaL  The 
Hindus  of  the  Malabar  coast,  as  weU  as  the 
Singhalese,  who  do  not  use  Over  Monnoo,  or  im- 
pure carbonate  of  soda,  in  bleaching  and  washing 
linen,  employ  for  these  purposes  the  ashes  of 
burnt  vegetables  (chiefly  cocoanat  leaves),  which 
can  only  in  this  way  be  of  service  from  the  potash 
they  contain.  Diosoorides  describes  it  as  ashes 
of  vine-twigs  Cineris  lixivium  (Pliny  xxzviii  a 
51).  The  Arabs  are  usually  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  to  make  known  this  alkali  (al-kali). 
In  countries  where  forests  are  abundant,  as  N. 
America^  Russia,  Sweden,  Poland,  wood  is  piled 
in  heaps  and  burnt  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
in  a  place  sheltered  from  the  wind.  The  ashes 
which  are  left  consist  of  a  soluble  and  insoluble 
portion.  The  soluble  part  is  made  up  of  the  car- 
bonate, together  with  the  sulphate,  phosphate, 
and  silicate  of  potash,  and  the  chlorides  of  potas* 
sium  and  of  sodium ;  and  the  insoluble  portion  of 
carbonate  and  sub-phosphate  of  lime,  alumina, 
silica,  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  a 
little  carbonaceous  matter  that  had  escaped  in- 
cineration. In  China,  it  is  prepared  by  burning 
composite,  polygonaceous,  and  ower  inland  plants. 
The  ash  is  made  into  a  thick  mass  by  the  aadition 
of  some  kind  of  meal,  and  is  sold  as  an  alkali  for 
raising  bread,  cleaning  clothes,  eta 

The  Bitartrate  of  Potash,  or  Oream  of  Tartar, 
must  have  been  known  ever  since  wine  has  been 
made  from  the  grape,  in  the  juice  of  which  it 
exists.  During  the  fermentation  of  wine,  sugar 
disappears,  ana  alcohol  is  formed,  and  the  salt  not 
being  soluble  in  this,  is  deposited  on  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  casks,  as  a  crystalline  crust,  which, 
according  to  the  colour  of  the  wine,  forms  either 
red  or  white  tartar  or  argol.  It  is  the  F»x  vini 
of  Dioec.  V.  c.  18.  Its  nature  was  determined  by 
Scheele  in  1769.  It  is  largely  purified  both  at 
Montpelier  and  at  Venice.  In  commerce  it  is  in 
white  crystalline  crusts  formed  of  dusters  of 
small  crystals  aggregated  together,  which  are 
hard  and  gritty  under  the  teeth,  dissolve  but 
slowly  in  the  mouth,  and  have  an  add  and  rather 
pleasant  taste. — Royle ;  Hindu  Med,  p.  97. 

POTASH,  NITRATE  OF.    See  Saltpetre. 

POTATO. 

Batata,      .    .     . 
Kartofel,  .     .    . 
Paiata,     .    .    . 
Kuta  innala,  .     . 
Patatas  manchegas, 
Patata,      .... 
Potates,  Jordparon, 
Wallarai  kelangu,  .    Tau. 
Ooralay  gadda,  .    .    TSL. 


Chin. 


Ddt. 

.  Fr. 

Ger. 

Hind. 


Port. 
Rub. 


1) 
Singh. 

Sp. 

}i 
Sw. 


Yang-Bhu,  Ta-yu, 
Ho-Un-aha,  .     . 
A&rdappel,    .    . 
Pomme-de-terre, 
Kartoffel,      .     . 
^ttata,  Alu,     . 
Pomi-di*terra,  Patata,  It. 
Ubi,  Kantang,  .    Malay. 
Seb-zamini,  Alu,    .  PsRS. 

The  potato  plant,  since  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century,  has  been  introduced  into  Europe, 
Africa,  Ada,  and  Australia.  Sir  John  Malcolm 
claims  to  have  introduced  it  into  Persia  about  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century.  It  has  been  grown 
by  the  Bunnese  since  1862.  Potatoes  were  sent 
to  Kabul  by  Captain  Claude  Martin  Wade  from 
Ludhiana,  and  planted  by  the  Amir.  Baron 
Hugel  introducea  them  into  JCashmir,  and  sent 
them  thence  into  Little  Tibet  In  British  India,  the 
planting  has  been  extenduig  since  the  early  part 


of  the  19ih  century,  but  the  root  is  still  (1882) 
only  used  by  Europeans.  Xhe  Dutch  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  introduced  it  into  China, 
where,  also,  Europeans  are  the  chief  consumers. 
It  is  now  largdy  grown  in  Mysore,  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  Dekhan,  by  planting  the  tubers. 

The  potato  plant  bdongs  to  the  natural  order 
Solanacee,  and  is  dosdy  related  to  the  tobacco 
plant,  belladonna,  henbane,  nightshade,  and  other 
poisonous  narcotics.  In  it,  however,  the  poisonous 
qualities  are  confined  to  the  parts  above  ground, 
including  any  of  the  tubers  exposed  to  the  light 
in  growing.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and 
is  still  found  wild  in  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Chili,  Peru,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  has  also  been 
found  in  Meiico  and  in  the  Southern  States  of 
N.  America,  but  was  probably  introduoed  there 
by  the  first  Spanish  settlers.  Samples  brought 
from  the  Carobnas  were  first  grown  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  the  souUi  of  Ireland  in  1586.  In  that 
country,  where  both  soil  and  climate  are  favour- 
able to  its  growth,  it  rapidly  came  into  favour ; 
but  in  England,  Scotland,  and  France,  a  prejudice 
long  existed  against  it,  owing  to  the  poisonous 
nature  of  the  other  plants  of  the  same  order,  and 
for  a  century  and  a  naif  it  was  only  cultivated  in 
flower  gardens.  Even  in  1725,  the  few  potato 
plants  in  the  gardens  about  Edinburgh  were  left 
in  the  same  spot  from  year  to  year.  In  1728, 
however,  Thomas  Prentice,  a  Scotch  day-labourer 
in  Stirlingshire,  began  to  cultivate  the  plant  for 
food,  and  sold  to  hb  ndghbours  what  he  did  not 
require  for  his  own  use.  They  bought  vriUingly, 
and  he  soon  made  a  small  fortune,  and  tired  for 
sixty-four  years  a  happy  witness  to  the  effects  of 
the  blessing  which  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
conferring  upon  the  country.  In  England,  the 
potato  was  taken  into  favour  much  earlier,  and 
its  field  culture  rapidly  extended  as  its  excellent 
qualities  became  known.  In  France  it  was  not 
until  a  time  of  scarcity  during  the  revolution  that 
its  culture  became  general. 

In  British  India,  potatoes  should  be  planted  in 
rows  about  1  foot  apart,  and  5  or  6  inches  deep ; 
the  space  between  each  row  not  less  than  a  foot. 
The  ground  should  be  light  and  loamy,  and  as 
little  infested  with  white  ants  as  posnble.  They 
can  be  planted  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains 
in  a  spot  where  the  water  cannot  lodge,  which 
may  be  done  by  keeping  the  end  of  the  channel 
between  the  ridges  open.  At  this  season,  plant 
on  the  top  of  the  ridges,  and  do  not  water  them 
unless  necessary,  as  too  much  water  makes  them 
run  to  stalk.  If  the  ground  have  not  been  well 
ploughed  previous  to  me  rains  setting  in,  and  all 
the  weeds  destroyed,  the  chance  is  the  crop  will 
faU;  but  should  the  ground  be  ready,  cut  the 
potatoes  intended  for  the  seed  into  pieces,  taking 
care  that  each  slice  has  at  least  two  eyes  in  it ; 
as  you  cut  the  slices,  whilst  fresh,  dip  the  cut  side 
of  each  into  wood-adies,  and  let  them  dry  well, 
which  takes  place  in  a  few  hours ;  this  prevents 
the  white  anVs  attacks.  Plant  each  slice  frcmi  9 
to  12  inches  apart,  and  place  by  the  side  of  eadi 
a  small  dove  of  garUc,  which  in  some  measure 
tends  to  prevent  the  attack  of  a  laree  srob  veiy 
destructive  to  the  pUnt.  Dr.  Riddell  Sanks  this 
insect's  eggs  must  oe  in  the  manure  when  added 
to  the  soil,  and  he  had  little  doubt  but  that  if 
the  maaiure  was  previouslv  worked  vp  with  ths 
soU  two  or  three  timm  doring  the  hot 
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POT  BARLEY, 


POTSTONE. 


■id  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  snn,  the  eggs 
vouk)  be  destroyed ;  or  the  aame  purpoee  might  be 
effeeied  with  a  little  fresh  lime.  He  ia  sure  the 
eiterpiUar  does  not  travel  to  the  plant.  The 
finest  crops  in  the  Dekhan  are  sown  from  the 
beginniog  of  October  to  the  latter  end  of  Decern* 
Ver,  and  this  last  crop  will  be  found  the  roost 
prwioctiYe.  Fine  crops  of  potatoes  have  been 
grown  where  hemp  has  been  nrst  sown,  and  when 
abeat  2  feet  high  ploughed  up  into  the  ground. 
If,  when  the  potatoes  are  about  flowering,  any  of 
the  stalks  wither,  carefully  open  the  ewrth  and 
look  for  and  destroy  the  grub,  which  you  may 
be  certain  is  feeding  upon  it.  When  these  grubs 
ire  ray  niunerous,  it  is  necessary  to  search  all 
the  droofang  plants  daily.  A  bag  with  a  small 
quantity  of  asaf  oetida  can  be  placed  in  the  water- 
eonrse  as  a  remedy  when  the  plants  are  being 
inigsted.  Another  insect  deposits  its  egg  on  the 
stalk  of  the  plant.  In  the  rains  a  small  cater- 
pillar eats  its  way  into  the  stalk  aboTe  the  ground, 
on  which  the  plant  immediately  droops ;  the  remedy 
is  to  vemoTO  the  whole.  At  all  seasons  keep  the 
ststts  well  earthed  up,  and  let  the  potatoes  have 
a  moderate  supply  of  water,  the  season  being 
the  guide,  (hie  year,  Dr.  Riddell  raised  a  very 
fine  crop  of  potatoes  during  the  rains,  by  sowing 
them  on  ridges,  and  only  watered  them  at  first 
in  consequence  of  want  of  rain ;  they  were  sown 
in  the  banning  of  July,  and  a  few  taken  up  in 
the  latter  end  of  September.  Some  of  the  pota- 
toes weighed  from  five  to  seven  ounces,  and  were 
equal  to  any  seen  grown  on  the  hills.  In  the 
latter  end  ci  August,  he  tore  off  shoots  from  the 
fewer  end  of  the  sta&s  when  they  were  abundant, 
and  planted  them  in  rows,  the  same  distance  as 
for  seed;  and  in  November  four  or  five  laree 
potatoes  were  found  produced  by  each  stalk,  the 
die  of  a  du<^'s  egg.  This  plan  he  strongly  recom- 
Biends  when  not  able  to  get  fresh  seed  after  the 


Potato  -  Starch,  or  potato  -  arrowroot,  also 
ealkd  potato-flour,  forms  a  white  and  somewhat 
gHateniDg  powder,  which  crackles  like  genuine 
Maanta  arrowroot  when  pressed  between  the 
fillers.  It  is  sometimes  called  British  or  English 
arrowroot^  and  is  prepared  by  rasping  and  grind- 
ing the  well-cleaned  tubers  of  Solanum  tuberosum 
into  a  palp. 

Sweet  Potato  (Batatas  edulis^^is  cultivated 
largely  in  tropical  countries  for  its  root,  which 
contains  roach  farinaceous  and  saccharine  matter. 
The  tubers  are  usually  about  the  sixe  of  potatoes,  but 
several  have  been  seen  from  Grand  Canary  weigh- 
ing 6  to  7^  lbs.  each ;  and  one  in  Madeira  is  said  to 
have  weighed  32  lbs.  after  having  been  left  in  the 
pomd  two  or  three  years.  Although  not  known 
to  hare  been  collected  in  the  wild  state,  it  is 
believed  by  M.  A.  de  Candolle  to  be  of  American 


Tetinga  Potato,  Amorphof^llus  campanulatus, 
Kama  iLalanga  of  the  Tamils,  esteemed  a  very 
whoJesome  food.  The  dark-coloured  flowers  have 
a  Tery  curious  appearance.  —  Rid  ;  Canadian 
NohwaUti ;  Vigne'9  Ptrmmal  Narrative^  pp.  178, 
174 ;  Lowest  Madeira  Flora, 

POT  BARLEY,  or  Scotch  barley,  the  grain  of 
barlev  deprived  of  the  husk  by  a  milL 

POTE.  Hind.  Glass  beads  laden  with  red 
4ye.  Pote-ka-Loch'ch'ha,  Himx  A  neoUaee  of 
of  black  glass  beads. 


POTEE.  Tam.  Round  red  cakes  of  cotton. 
An  inferior  kind  is  impresnated  with  the  red 
colouring  matter  of  the  prickly  pear,  and  a  better 
kind  is  made  by  impregnating  the  cotton  with 
the  kaysur  flower,  the  weeping  Nycthanthes 
arbortristris,  but  the  best  is  nom  the  safflower, 
Garthamus  tinctorius.  The  Potee  forms  a  ready 
and  durable  substitute  for  red  ink. 

POTENTILLA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Bosaceia  P.  atrosanguinea,  of  Europe,  is  a  her- 
baceous plant,  handsome  when  in  flower,  and 
easily  raised  from  seed,  or  by  dividing  the  roots. 
P.  denticulosa,  Royle,  is  common  in  the  plains  of 
Northern  India  in  the  cold  season,  at  elevations 
of  4000  to  5000  feet  in  the  Himalayas ;  two  other 
species  are  found  in  the  Neilgherries.  P.  discolor, 
Jacq.^  appears  to  be  frequent  in  Kanawar,  Spjti, 
and  Ladakh,  from  11,500  to  15,000  feet.  The 
under  surface  of  the  leaves  is  coTered  with  a  fine 
dust,  which,  when  the  plant  is  shaken,  causes 
violent  sneezing. 

Potentilla  Inglisii,  Rayle ;  var,  P.  fruticosa,  L, 
Spang,  Jha,  Merino,  Ghen.  |  Pinjung,  Penma,  Ladakh. 

This  is  not  uncommon  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
Ghenab  basin,  where  its  fragrant  leaves,  etc.,  are 
used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  It  also  grows  in 
Spiti  and  Ladakh,  occurring  in  the  latter  up  to 
over  10,000  feet.     It  is  browsed  by  sheep. 

Potentilla Nepalensis,  Hook.,  Rattaniot,  Sutlej. 
This  is  not  imcommon  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya 
at  6000  or  7000  feet.  Its  reddish  root  Ib  exported 
to  the  plains  as  one  of  the  roots  called  rattanjot, 
but  the  roots  of  Vinca  rosea,  X.,  and  Gnosma 
echioides,  Z.,  receive  the  same  name.  They  are 
employed  in  dyeing  wool,  and  are  officinal,  being 
considered  depurative,  and  they  are  used  exter- 
nally in  the  i  unnani  system,  the  ashes  being 
applied  with  oil  to  bums. 

rotentilla  Salesovii,  Steph.,  Shoar  of  the  Pan- 
jab, grows  in  Lahul,  Spiti,  and  Ladakh  at  11,000 
to  12,000  feet.    It  is  browsed  by  sheep. 

Potentilla  tormentilla,  nurra^v'h'how  fAfhup, 
Diosc,  Theoph,  A  native  of  Europe,  and  offi- 
cinal ;  the  root  is  very  rich  in  tannic  acid. — Drs. 
Stewart;  Eoyle;  Riddell;  0*Sh. 

POTHI.  Mahr.  a  book  ;  a  Hindi  or  Sanskrit 
book. 

POTHGS,  a  genus  of  Arace»,  or  arum  tribe  of 
plants. 

POT-METAL,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  lead.  It 
is  improved  by  the  addition  of  tin,  and  the  three 
metals  will  mix  in  almost  any  proportions.  Zinc 
may  be  added  to  pot-metal  in  very  small  quantity ; 
but  when  the  zinc  becomes  a  considerable  amoimt, 
the  copper  takes  up  the  lino,  forming  a  kind  of 
brass,  and  leaves  the  lead  at  liberty,  which  in  a 
great  measure  separates  iu  cooling.  Zinc  and 
lead  are  indisposed  to  mix  alone,  though  a  littie 
arsenic  assists  their  union  by  *  killing '  me  lead  as 
in  shot-metal ;  antimony  also  facilitates  the  com- 
bination of  pot-metal, — 7  lead,  1  antimony,  and 
16  copper  mix  perfectly  at  the  first  fusion,  and 
the  mixture  is  harder  than  4  lead  and  16  copper, 
and  apparently  a  better  metal.  —  Holtzap/eVs 
Mechanical  Manipulation ;  Rohde^e  MSS. 

PGTSTGNE,  Balpam,  Himd.,  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  India,  on  the  western  ooast,  at 
Turreva  Garey,  and  Ghitore,  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, and  in  the  ghat  oountiy  betwixt  the 
Phoonda  and  Ram  Olutts.  It  was  known  to  the 
Bomans,  and  is  described  by  Pliny  as  nsed  in  the 
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manafactTire  of  yessela  for  cooking  purposeB, — 
hence  ite  name.  The  mineral  poaseflses  a  glisten- 
ing pearly  lustre  and  greyish  tint ;  it  contains  49 
per  cent,  of  silica^  30  of  magnesia,  and  6  of 
alumina.  The  stone  is  prepared  for  use  by  re- 
ducing it  to  something  like  the  form,  size,  and 
ahape  desired,  by  a  cleaver,  a  paned  hammer,  or 
strong  knife.  When  a  cavity  is  meant  to  be 
circular,  it  is  bored  out  by  being  held  against  the 
working  spindle  of  a  single- centred  native  lathe. 
This  enables  them  to  be  held  on  by  the  chuck, 
when  they  are  chucked  and  finished  in  the  lathe 
in  the  oniinary  way.  Potstone  speedily  hardens 
and  darkens  by  exposure  to  the  air;  it  absorbs 
grease,  oil,  or  fatty  matter  freely ;  it  is  stronger 
than  ordinary  earthenware,  stands  heat  better, 
and  is  pretty  extensively  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. That  sold  in  the  Bombay  bazar  is  mostly 
brought  from  Goa.— Ca^  Ex.,  1862. 

POTT  or  Poti,  a  name  of  Buddha. 

POTTA  DELL.  Singh.  A  soft,  coarse,  open- 
grained,  light  Ceylon  wood. 

POTTERY. 

Poterie Fa.  I  Alfar, Sp. 

Topferarbert,    .     .     Gsb.  | 

The  art  of  making  vessels  of  baked  earth  is  also 
known  as  ceramic  work,  from  the  Greek  xtpctfAo^, 
clay.  It  has  been  known  to  all  races  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  some  of  them  4000  years  ago 
attained  to  great  perfection.  The  art  is  alluded 
to  in  the  book  of  Job.  The  potters  of  Samos  were 
celebrated  in  the  time  of  Homer.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  pottery  have  been  found  in  Egyptian  tombs, 
which  to  all  appearance  had  lain  unopened  since 
the  time  of  the  Pharaohs;  and  in  tne  south  of 
Persia,  urns  containing  remains  of  some  very 
ancient  race.  In  all  the  cairns  of  the  Peninsula 
of  ludia,  articles  of  pottery  are  found,  although 
of  the  races  who  used  this  form  of  burial  there  is 
no  record.  The  fragments  of  pottery  everywhere 
found  among  the  ancient  cities  of  India,  as  in 
those  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  afford  the  best 
record  of  the  early  races  of  man  on  the  earth. 

While  metal  is  liable  to  corrosion,  and  wood  to 
decay,  pottery  remaius  almost  unalterable,  aod 
has  thus  been  the  means  of  discovering  to  later 
ages  many  points  respecting  the  history,  religion, 
customs,  and  manners  of  the  ancients,  which  must 
otherwise  have  remained  unknown.  There  is  a 
general  agreement  in  the  nature  and  uses  of 
ancient  pottery,  but  at  the  same  time  a  distinctive 
character  belonging  to  each  country  and  nation, 
llie  rude  and  simple  urns  of  the  early  inhabit- 
ants of  Britain;  the  more  carefully  fashioned 
pottery  of  the  Romans;  the  simple  unglazed 
earthenware  of  ancient  Greece ;  the  more  elaborate 
forms  called  Etruscan,  of  which  the  finest  speci- 
mens are,  however,  attributed  to  the  Greek  potters 
of  the  Isle  of  Samos,  so  celebrated  for  the  delicacy 
and  perfection  of  their  workmanship  ;  the  red  and 
black  potteries  of  India;  the  black  and  white 
potteries  of  North  America,  the  latter  interspersed 
with  fragments  of  bivalve  shells ;  the  irregularly 
formed  and  fanciful  pottery  of  South  America, — 
all  these  possess  a  distinct  individuality.  The 
word  porcelain  existed  in  the  French  language  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  consequently  anterior 
to  the  introduction  of  Chinese  porcelain  into 
Europe.  The  potter's  art  is  represented  in  all  its 
stages  on  the  tombs  of  Thebes.  The  mixing  of 
the  clay  was  effected  by  kneading  with  the  feet, 


after  which  a  mass  of  convenient  size  was  formed 
with  the  hand,  and  placed  on  a  wheel  of  very 
simple  construction,  and  turned  with  the  hand. 
During  its  revolution  the  forms  of  the  vessel  were 
made  out  with  the  fingers ;  the  handles  were  after- 
wards affixed ;  the  objects  were  placed  on  planks 
to  dry,  then  carefully  arranged  in  trays,  and  car- 
ried to  the  oven.  Ornament^  designs  were  traced 
with  a  wooden  or  metal  instrument  previom  to 
the  baking. 

The  earliest  use  of  pottery  was  doubtless  that  of 
ordinary  drinking  vessels,  but  there  was  also  a 
religious  employment  assigned  to  earthen  yesseb, 
which  has  been  the  means  of  preserving  them  for 
the  inspection  of  after  generations.  In  vases  of 
baked  earth  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  frequentiy 
deposited,  and  even  where  the  practice  of  bamiiig 
the  dead  was  not  followed,  still  various  earthen 
vessels  have  been  found  placed  at  the  head  and 
feet  of  the  skeleton,  and  sometimes  hanging  on 
pegs  along  the  sides  of  the  tomb. 

In  China  it  was  not  till  the  8d  or  4th  centoxies 
of  the  Christian  era  that  fine  materials  -were 
employed,  and  that  some  degree  of  perfection  was 
attained.  When  the  Chinese  had  acquired  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  skill  and  perfection,  they  appear 
to  have  rested  entirely  sati^ied  with  the  r^olts, 
and  to  have  continued  producing  it  without 
variation  for  ages.  So  exclusively  were  the 
Chinese  the  manufacturers  of  porcelain,  that  it 
acquired  the  name  of  their  land,  and  became 
universally  known  (on  its  introduction  to  Europe 
in  1518)  as  china. 

The  Japanese  have  act«d  differently  from  the 
Chinese,  and  have  produced  porcelain -ware  of 
the  finest  fabric,  and  in  the  highest  artistic  forms. 
The  origin  of  the  art  in  Japan  is  referred  to  the 
pre-hidtoric  era  of  OanamQcni-no-mikoto,  and  the 
inventor,  Oosei-tsumi.  But  in  B.C.  29,  when  an 
empress  of  Japan  died,  and,  according  to  imme- 
morial custom,  a  selection  from  among  the  slaves 
of  her  household  was  doomed  to  death,  so  that 
she  might  not  descend  unattended  into  the  grave, 
there  arose  in  the  province  of  Idsoumithe  worker 
in  stone  and  pottery  whose  name  was  Nomino- 
Soukoune.  He  made  images  of  clay,  and,  taking 
tiiem  to  the  widowed  emperor,  persuaded  hhn  to 
bury  them  with  the  body  of  the  augost  lady, 
and  to  spare  the  lives  of  her  favourite  servants. 
Thereafter  the  cruel  custom  was  discontinued, 
and  Nomino-Soukoune  was  allowed,  as  a  title  d 
honour,  the  designation  Haji — ^the  artist  in  clay. 
It  seems  probable  that  for  1500  years  or  nxara 

Sottery  only,  and  not  porcelain,  was  made  in 
apan;  but  in  the  time  of  Henxy  vm.  of  England, 
about  50  years  before  porcelain  was  first  made  in 
£iu*ope,  an  artist  who  had  traveUed  in  China 
settled  at  Hizen,  and  instituted  there  a  msnuf  aofeory 
of  the  finer  ware.  But  the  earthenware  of 
is  of  such  a  quality  that  it  has  sometimes,  _j 
ently,  been  described  as  porcelain.  Rdka--* 
which  figures  in  Japan  at  ceremonial  tea-pa 
closely  resembles  china,  but  is  nothing  mope 
lead-glazed  earthenware,  introduced  by  Ameya,  a 
Corean,  about  the  year  1500.  It  is  said,  th^ 
Ameya's  descendants,  in  the  eleventh  genew 
tion,  still  pursue  the  trade  of  their  anoeator  «t 
Kioto,  —  such  is  the  permanence  of  ^sprnicflt 
institutions. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  potter  has  f  onoci 
an  essential  member  of  the  Hindu 
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manitj.  Potteiy  is  made  in  almost  every  village, 
from  the  small  yessels  required  in  cooking  to  the 
large  jars  nsed  for  storing  grain.  In  tasteful  forms, 
the  pottery  of  India  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of 
any  other  country,  although  its  potters  have  much 
to  contend  with  in  the  opinions  of  the  Hindus  as 
to  ceremonial  impurity,  which  prevent  them  using 
aitides  defiled  by  the  touch  of  other  castes. 
Hindus  never  use  a  polluted  vessel,  so  no  great 
expense  will  be  incurred  by  them ;  thus  encourage- 
ment is  wanting  to  improve  the  nature  of  their 
pottery.  In  the  exhibition  of  Indian  pottery  in 
1851,  numbers  of  the  best  judges  greatly  admired 
its  elegant,  even  classical,  gracefulness  of  form. 

The  glazed  pottery  of  Burma,  of  which  two  very 
large  jars  were  sent  in  1851,  has  long  been  known 
for  its  glaze  not  being  affected  by  acid.  But 
the  Baddhistfl  of  Pegu  and  Burma  have  no 
•och  notions  of  social  uncleanness  as  the  Hindus 
have  adopted,  and  their  great  Martaban  jars  are 
used  by  themselves,  and  are  largely  exported. 
Mufaammadans  also  are  free  from  such  views,  and 
Tsrioasly-coloured  encaustic  tiles  have  been  used 
for  the  domes  of  some  of  the  tombs  near  Dehli  and 
Agra,  as  well  as  in  Southern  India  in  the  tombs 
of  Golconda.  The  tiles  are  in  general  character 
precisely  similar  to,  although  not  so  carefully 
made  as,  the  oriental  tiles  known  as  Persian, 
which  adorn  the  old  mosques  of  Egypt,  Syria, 
Turkey,  and  Persia ;  but  the  mode  of  decoration 
upon  naany  of  them  is  remarkable,  the  figures 
being  executed  in  p&te-sur-pftte.  Some  have  in- 
Bcripdons  impressed  or  incised  on  the  surface, 
while  on  others  it  ia  reserved  on  the  dark-blue 
ground.  The  colours  used  upon  them  are  a  rich 
oopper-green,  a  golden-brown,  dark  and  turquoise 
Wue,  etc.  Some  of  this  pottery  is  precisely 
similar  in  composition  to  that  produced  in  Egypt 
4000  years  ago.  The  antiquary,  the  artist,  and 
the  manufacturer  may  do  well  to  study  these 
wares.  As  in  their  silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  their 
metal  woric:,  and  other  manufactures,  an  inherent 
feeling  for,  and  power  of,  producing  harmony  in 
the  distribution  of  colour  and  in  surface  decoration, 
exists  among  the  orientals,  which  Europe  should 
■tody  and  imitate,  if  it  cannot  copy. 

Sind  pottery  is  of  two  kinds,— encaustic  tiles  and 
veMels  for  domestic  use.  In  both  cases  the  colours 
are  the  same, — ^turquoise-blue,  copper-green,  dark- 
porple  or  golden-brown,  under  an  exquisitely 
tiansparent  glaze.  The  usual  ornament  is  a  con- 
▼entioiial  flower  pattern,  pricked  in  from  paper, 
and  dusted  along  the  priccing.  The  tiles,  which 
are  evidently  of  the  same  origin  as  those  of  Persia 
and  Torkey,  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  ruined 
mosques  and  tombs  of  the  old  Mubammadan  dynas- 
ties ;  bat  the  industry  still  survives  at  the  little 
towns  of  Saidpur  and  Bubri,  and  Sind  ware  is 
at  Hyderabad,  Kurachee,  Tatta,  and  Hala. 


relief  on  the  darker  ground  ;  a  low  vase  with 
similar  ornament  on  plum  colour,  and  a  cylindrical 
jar  of  brilliant  green  was  a  fine  example.  This 
mode  of  decoration  occurs  on  the  heavy  bronze- 
coloured  and  dark-blue  porcelain  ascribed  to 
Persia,  and  is  also  used  in  China.  A  few  yeairs 
since  it  was  a  novel  application  at  Sevres,  and 
Messrs.  Minton  have  made  a  successful  use  of  this 
method  in  the  decoration  of  porcelain. 

The  Hindus  are  equally  successful  with  the 
white  and  black  ware,  and  with  basket  ware. 
Some  of  it  is  ornamented  with  red  and  blue 
colours ;  and  with  grey  and  copper- coloured  mica 
of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  rubbed  on  the  day, 
the  potter  gives  a  metallic  effect  on  the  surface  of 
the  piece. 

The  clays  which  are  generally  employed  in  tlie 
more  populous  part  of  British  India,  contain  so 
much  oxide  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  lime,  that 
the  vessels  melt  into  a  slag  at  a  temperature  little 
above  that  of  redness.  Deposits  of  a  black  stiff 
clay,  containing  much  vegetable  matter,  occur  in 
some  districts;  vessels  made  with  it  sustain  a 
higher  temperature.  ClajnB  capable  of  bearing 
great  degrees  of  heat  have,  however,  been  dis- 
covered in  different  parts  of  India.  As  one  great 
object  is  to  have  porous  vessels  for  cooling  water, 
the  ordinary  clays  answer  sufliciently  well  for 
this  purpose  ;  and  some  of  the  ware,  as  that  of  the 
tortoise-shaped,  exposes  a  larger  surface  to  the  air. 
The  essential  ingredients  in  every  kind  of  day, 
and  consequently  in  every  article  in  pottery  and 
porcelaiu,  are  silica  and  alumina.  No  day  or 
artificially  prepared  pottery  or  porcelain  paste  is 
ever  free  from  admixture  with  other  ingredients, 
such  as  iron,  lime,  potash,  and  other  minerals.  But 
by  purging  the  paste  of  the  accidental  ingredi- 
ents, the  iron,  lime,  etc.,  we  exalt  those  properties 
which  render  it  fit  for  the  preparation  of  fictile 
articles.  An  intimate  mixture  of  silica  and  alumina 
with  water  acquires,  by  exposure  to  a  high  tem- 
perature, the  required  degrees  of  hardness  and 
density ;  but  for  many  purposes  it  is  necessary  to 
impart  a  certain  degree  of  fusibility,  to  which  end 
other  substances  are  used  in  various  proportions, 
capable  of  forming  vitrifiable  double  silicates  with 
alumina  and  silica.  These  substances,  diffused 
through  the  paste  formed  by  the  simple  silicate  of 
alumina,  in  some  cases  with  silica  in  excess,  in 
others  with  excess  of  alumina,  greatly  contribute 
to  the  cohesion  and  hardness  of  the  mass.  The 
various  mixtures  employed  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  manufacture  were  thus  classifled  by  M. 
Dumas : — 

Silica,  alumina,     .        .  Ideal  type. 

Silica,  alumina,  lime.    .        .)  Earthen warei. crucibles. 
Silica,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  (      bricks,  tiles,  encaustic 
Silica,  alamina,  lime,  oxide  off     tiles,    and    common 
iron, )      pottery. 

_,,       ,  ,..,.,,  *  TT  Silica,  alumina,  potash,         .    Hard  porcelain. 

uJazed  pottery  is  made  m  bind  and  parts  of  Upper    silica,  alumina,  soda,    .        .    Soft  porcelain. 

India ;  the  turquoise-blue,  as  painted  on  a  paste    Silica,  alumina,  magnesia.     .    Piedmont  porcelain. 

beneath  a  glaze,  might  have  oeen  unearthed  in    Silica,  alumina,  baryta,         .    Stoneware. 


Egypt  or  IHioenicia.  Of  the  spedmens  which  have 
beien  exhibited  at  times,  a  small  bottle  painted  in 
bine  on  white,  is  the  same  as  the  ancient  wares 
of  Thebes;  a  beautiful  rich  brown  jar,  painted 
with  flowers  in  panels,  by  means  of  a  white  earth 


it  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  kao-lin 
porcelain  clay  of  China  was  peculiar  to  that  country, 
but  ckys  of  the  highest  value  for  all  forms  of 
ceramic  work  are  to  be  found  in  India,  and  the 
white  goblets  of  Arcot  and   the  light-coloured 


or  *ilip'  appliea  on  the  surface  of  the  red  clay  in    pottery  of  Madras  show  that  clays  perfectly  free 
the  eoiMStence  of  thick  cream  (the  p&te-sur-p&te    from  iron  can  be  obtained. 
<rf  Sdnes),  the  whole  glazed  over  with  yellowish-  '      By  far  the  best  clay  Sir  William  O'Shaughnessy 
bnnrn,  shows  the  fignres,  of  pale  colour,  in  slight   met  with  was  procured  by  Captain  Halsted  at 
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Singapore.  It  occurs  there  close  to  the  beach, 
and  can  be  brought  to  Calcutta  for  six  annas  the 
raaund.  The  clay  is  found  in  thick  strata.  The 
detached  masses  are  of  a  pink  tint ;  broken  iuto, 
they  contain  nodules  of  perfectly  -white  earth. 
They  absorb  water  esfi^rly,  and  yield  an  exceed- 
ingly soft,  ductile,  and  tenacious  paste.  Uparomi 
or  upper  wash  may  be  described  as  a  strong 
brown  tenacious  or  clayey  loam.  The  best  is 
found  at  a  village  called  Monad,  ten  cos  west  of 
Ghtnsurah,  and  at  Panchdowkie,  eight  cos  S.W. 
of  Kulna.  The  raw  earth  is  sold  at  four  annas 
the  maund,  but  the  prepared  u|>aromi  is  worth 
three  rupees  per  maund.  Three  months  are 
required  for  its  proper  preparation,  and  ten  seers 
of  uparomi  are  procured  from  each  maund  of  the 
raw  earth.  There  are  also  two  other  sorts  of 
varnishing  earth  prepared  from  this  uparomi, 
which  are  called  gad  or  sium,  obtained  at  the 
bottom  of  the  washing  vessel,  and  majaree  or 
raidHle  sort.  All  these  prepared  specimens — 
belutti,  uparomi,  gad,  and  majaree— are  obtained 
by  washing,  great  care  being  taken  to  select  the 
water  of  a  very  pure  tank,  no  doubt  to  avoid 
saline  mixtures,  which  would  act  as  fluxes.  The 
belutti  when  prep:ired  is  a  mixture  of  the  yellow 
ochre  and  alumina  in  slightly  variable  pro- 
portions. 

The  ancient  poller^ 8  wheel  is  the  instrument 
with  which  the  Hindu  works,  and  while  it  revolves, 
with  the  aid  of  his  naked  hands  he  fashions  vessels 
of  elegant  forms,  many  of  which  have  been  admired 
as  being  of  classical  shapes,  an<l  some  would 
appear  almost  as  if  they  were  of  Etruscan  origin ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Hindus 
have  ever  had  anything  but  their  own  unerring 
taste  to  guide  them.  This  beauty  of  form  is 
equally  conspicuous  in  the  pottery  of  Sewan  near 
Patna,  as  in  that  of  Azamgarh  or  of  Ahmadabad, 
of  Mirzapore,  or  of  Moradabad.  Some  of  it  is 
remarkable  also  for  its  extreme  thinness  and  light- 
ness, showing  the  great  skill  of  the  artist,  and 
making  it  difficult  to  understand  how  it  kept  its 
shape  when  in  a  plastic  state,  as  it  is  not  known 
that  the  turning-lathe  is  used  to  give  a  finish  to 
any  of  the  articles.  The  painted  pottery  of  Kotah 
and  the  gilt  pottery  of  Amroha  have  also  been 
admired.  The  handles  and  the  various  ornaments 
of  the  Ahmadabad  pottery  are  no  doubt  attached, 
as  in  Europe,  by  means  of  a  slip.  It  is  a  horizontal 
flywheel,  the  frame  of  wood,  the  rim  heavily 
ladeu  with  clay,  2  or  8  feet  in  diameter,  weight 
60  to  80  lbs.,  and  is  put  in  motion  by  the  potter^s 
hand,  assisted  by  a  stick.  Once  set  spinning,  it 
revolves  for  from  Ave  to  seven  minutes  with  a 
perfectly  steady  and  nearly  true  motion.  The 
mass  of  clay  to  be  moulded  is  placed  on  the 
centre  of  the  wheel,  and  the  potter  squats  before 
it  on  the  ground.  This  machine  has  doubtless 
several  defects,  but  it  answers  its  purpose  per- 
fectly. The  native  furnace  is  simply  an  excavation 
in  the  ground  of  variable  depth,  in  which  the 
ware  is  placed  layer  by  layer,  with  dry  reeds, 
straw,  etc.,  and  all  are  burnt  together.---JMne«' 
Reports  of  Exhibitions  in  India  and  Europe  since 
1851;  Royle^  Arts  of  India;  G^Shaughnessy^ 
Bengal  Disnens. ;  Imp,  Gaz,  See  Ceramic  Manu- 
factures :  Earthenware ;  Porcelain. 

POTTINGER,  ELDRED,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Bombay  Artillery.  He  was  sent  to  report  on 
Central  India    by  his  uncle,   Sir    Henry,  then 
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Colonel,  Pottinger.  He  travelled  by  Shikarpar 
and  Dehra  Ismail  Khan  to  Peshawur  and  Kabul, 
disguised  as  a  horse-keeper,  thence  to  Herat  as  an 
Indian  Syud,  through  the  rude  country  of  the 
Aimak  and  Hazara.  The  Persian  army,  after  taking 
Ghorian,  appeared  before  Herat  on  the  22d 
November  1837?  and  the  following  day  the  si^e 
fairly  commenced,  and  lasted  till  the  0th  Septem- 
ber 1838?  He  was  the  great  stay  in  preventing 
its  capture.  When  war  with  Afghanistan  was 
declared  on  the  1st  October  1838,  Lieutenant 
Pottinger  was  appointed  Political  Assistant  to 
Mr.  Macnaughten.     He  died  at  Hong-Kong. 

POTTING  KR,  Sir  HENRY,  Bart.,  a  Bombay 
military  officer,  who  was  on  the  embassy  of  Sir  J. 
Malcolm  to  Persia,  afterwards  Political  Agent 
in  Cutch  and  Sind,  Plenipotentiary  in  China. 
Governor  of  Hong-Kong,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Madras ;  author  of  Travels  in  Beluchistao, 
1816. 

POTUR,  a  well  at  Jafna  in  Ceylon,  about  80 
feet  in  diameter,  and  sunk  to  a  depth  of  144  feet, 
lis  surface  is  of  fresh  water ;  but  deeper,  it  is 
brackish  and  salt ;  and  on  plunging  a  bottle  to  the 
extreme  depth,  the  water  it  brings  up  is  highly 
fetid,  and  gives  off  bubbles  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas.  Its  level  rises  and  falls  a  few  inches 
once  in  every  twelve  hours,  but  it  overflows  its 
banks,  and  is  never  reduced  below  a  certain  level, 
however  much  water  is  abstracted.  The  natives 
believe  that  the  well  communicates  with  the  sea 
at  Kieremalie  near  Kangt^entorre,  a  distance  of 
7  miles,  from  which  they  affirm  that  a  subtenanesn 
stream  flows  inwards. 

POULTRY. 

Tayr;  Tuyor,   .    .Arab.  Murgb,    .      Pkb&,  Hisou 

HoDB ;  Fiederkrie,     Dan.  Aves  domesticas,  .    Posr. 

Oevogelte.    .    .     .     DuT.  Kurs, Res. 

Volaille Fa.  Aves  do  Coml,      .     .   Sp. 

Geflagel, ....     Qbr.  Fjaderfa,      ....  Sw. 

Pollame, It.  Tawuk-mawuk,      .  Tube. 

To  keep  poultry  is  an  abomination  to  all  but 
the  lowest  of  Hindus.  This  abstinence  is  deejdy 
to  be  regretted,  as  fowls  would  keep  down  the 
number  of  snakes. 

POUZOLZIA  VIMINEA.  Wedd,  A  fast-grow- 
ing shrub  of  Kamaon,  Nepal,  and  Assiuxl  Its 
bark  is  made  into  ropes,  and  the  leaves  are  eaten 
by  the  Lepcha. — Gamble. 

POVINDAH  are  a  trading  tribe  on  the  N.W. 
frontier  of  British  India,  conducting  all  the  mercan- 
tile transactions  between  British  India  and  Centrtl 
A  sia.  They  are  pastoral  in  their  habits,  but  portions 
of  their  clans  carry  goods  to  DehU,  Cawnpur, 
Benares,  and  other  parts  of  India,  and  to  GhazniT 
Kalat-i-Ghilzai,  Kabul,  Kandahar,  and  HeitsL 
Their  chief  claiis  are  the  Lohani,  Nasar,  Niaa, 
Daotani,  Mian  Khel,  and  Karoti,  and  these  have 
subdivisions. 

They  bring  to  India  dried  fruits,  drugs,  spieeti 
sUks,  woollens,  pashminas,  felts,  horses,  cattle,  and 
camels,  and  carry  away  British  and  Indian  manii- 
factures  of  every  kind.  Camels,  of  which  tJu(f 
have  great  numbers,  are  their  oridinaiy  carriage; 
Tlieir  imports  and  exports  at  the  Indus  ferriea  of 
the  Dehra-i- Ismail  Khan  district  in  1867-68  wm 
stated  by  them  to  be  25  lakhs  of  rupees;  ^ 
1868-69  they  named  29^  lakhs ;  and  in  1869*70| 
33  lakhs ;  but  50  lakhs,  or  half  a  million  sterlu^ 
is  the  amount  at  which  the  British  anthoiittp 
estimated  the  value  of  the  trade  conducted  byte 
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POVINDAH. 


POYKAI  ALVAR. 


PoTindah.  Tbey  are  wealthy,  have  fine  horaee, 
and  can  mnster  about  14,000  fighting  men.  They 
are  in  n-ality  soldier  mercfaanta.  Between  Kabid 
and  Katty  waz  their  Eafila  or  carayan  can  travel 
aepaialely ;  but  from  Kattywaz  to  the  British 
frontier  they  have  to  travel  in  one  great  mass 
for  matual  protection.  They  move  in  bodies  of 
5000  to  10,000  strong,  heavily  armed,  under  an 
elected  chief  with  the  title  of  khan,  marching 
like  an  army,  with  advanced  guard  and  rear 
guard  and  flanking  parties,  in  some  parts  with 
daily  Bkirmishes,  occasionally  pitched  Uittles,  and 
when  halting  at  night  sentries  are  posted  and 
pickets  thrown  out  In  a  region  so  full  of  wars, 
the  perseverance  with  which  they  continue  their 
sQeoeasfol  enterprise  merits  all  praise.  Major 
fidwardes  said  he  had  hardly  ever  seen  aPovinaiah 
who  bad  not  one  or  more  wounds  on  his  body ; 
and  the  loss  of  an  eye,  broken  noses,  scarred 
skulls,  lame  legs,  and  mutilated  arms  are  almost 
ss  oooaanon  as  freckles  in  England. 

Their  great  enemies  are  the  Waziri  tribe.  The 
Kaioti  aection  of  the  Poviudah,  to  the  west  and 
n<ffth-west  of  the  Waziri,  have  1500  tents.  Their 
dimsle  in  winter  is  very  severe.  In  spring  they 
live  on  milk,  ghi  or  clarified  butter,  cheefte,  and 
komt  or  dried  buttermilk.  They  are  very  fair  for 
Asiatics.  The  Nasar  section  are  the  strongest  of 
the  Povindah  clans.  Their  numbers  are  not 
aocumtely  known,  and  the  estimates  made  have 
ranged  at  from  1850  to  12,000  families.  They 
are  migratory,  dwelling  in  summer  among  the 
Tohki  and  Ohtak  clans  of  the  Ghilzai  tribe,  and 
moving  in  winter  to  the  Dehrajat  Iliey  depend 
ebieflv  for  food,  clothing,  and  tents  on  their  flocks 
and  nerds,  and  trade  less  than  other  sections. 
Their  aheep  and  camels  are  numerous.  They  are 
aaall  of  stature,  ugly,  and  black,  are  rude  and 
squalid  in  thdr  general  appearance,  and  barbarous 
in  their  manners.  The  Lohani  section  have  three 
branches, — the  Pani,  Daulat  Ehel,  and  Mian  Ehel. 
The  first  two  and  part  of  the  Mian  Ehel  have 
settled  to  agriculture.  The  remainder  of  the 
Mian  Khel  are  traders.  In  summer  the  men  visit 
Bokhara,  Samarcand,  and  Kabul,  a  c^uard  being 
left  to  protect  the  women  in  their  felt  tents.  In 
the  winter  they  move  through  the  Gomal  pass  to 
the  Dehrajat,  when  some  of  them  proceed  to  Lahore 
and  Benares,  returning  in  April  in  order  to 
revisii  Karabsg^  and  Panah. 

The  Povindi^  are  not  the  sole  travelling  mer- 
chants of  Central  Asia.  The  Parancha  are  a  tribe 
of  okerdiants,  who  are  said  to  have  come  from 
Baghdad,  and  settled  in  various  parts  of  the  frontier 
disuiets  of  Kohat  and  Peshawur.  They  claim  to 
be  descended  from  Nushirwan.  They  tittde 
from  Bombay  and  Calcutta  to  Bokhara,  taking 
tea,  indigo,  chocolate,  and  cloths,  starting  about 
September.  From  Bokhara  they  start  airedi  for 
Ysrkand,  Tashkand,  and  Orenburg,  and  go  also 
to  the  fair  at  Mijni  Novgorod,  whidh  ihey  call 
Makraia,  and  they  bring  back  unwrooght  silk, 
TiUa  (6b.  8d.)  and  Ratiska,  or  Russian  coins. 

The  Ushtarana  Afghans  inhabit  the  outer  hills 
opposite  the  extreme  south  of  the  Dehra  Ismail 
KMn  district.  They  have  become  Iwgely  agri- 
caHnral :  hot  they  still  trade,  and  bring,  through 
tlie  Koi  Sahara  pass,  into  British  territory,  camels, 
gosti«  sheep,  donkeys,  bullocks,  wool,  honey,  and 
^L,  Inking  back  grain,  piece-goods,  shoes,  bbmkets, 
indigo,  sugar,  SQgar-candy,  and  raw  sugar.    On 


the  Sikhs  rebelling  in  1848,  200  infantry  of  the 
Ushtarana,  under  Fattah  Khan,  accompanied 
Captain  Edwardes  to  Mulran. 

The  Gandapur  tribe  inhabit  the  Daman-i-Koh, 
in  the  Dehra  Ismail  Khan  district  They  too  have 
largely  settled  down  to  agricultural  pursuits,  but 
are  also  tradeiv.  Fifty  or  sixty  go  every  year  to 
Afghanistan,  and  four  times  that  number  to  India ; 
but  this  has  had  little  effect  in  softening  Uieir 
manners,  which  are  rude. 

The  Baber  of  the  Dehra  Ismail  district  has  many 
sections.  Tbey  are  brave,  but  much  scattered, 
and  in  the  Dohra  district  could  collect  only  600 
or  700  fighting  men.  Tbey  were  considered  by 
Captain  Edwardes  the  most  superior  race  of  all 
the  Trans- Indus  districts.  They  are  the  fairest  of 
all  the  tribes.  They  had  a  blood-feud  with  the 
powerful  Mian  Khel,  whom  they  ahnost  rival  in 
commerce. 

In  Arabia,  Persia,  Asiatic  Turkey,  Afghanistan, 
and  Baluchistan,  the  nomade  pastoral  races  are 
continually  on  the  move  in  and  to  their  winter  and 
summer  quarters.  But  from  the  most  ancient 
times  merchantshave  been  traversing  those  regions. 
Ezekiel,  who  lived  B.C.  574,  in  the  27th  chapter 
tells  us  that  the  Ashurites  made  benches  of  the 
ivory  brought  from  the  Chittim  islands ;  that  the 
men  of  Tarshish  traded  with  Tyre  in  silver,  iron, 
tin,  and  lead  ;  Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech  brought 
slaves  and  brass  vessels ;  horses  and  mules  were 
brought  by  the  house  of  Togarmah ;  the  men  of 
Dedan  trafficked  in  ivory,  ebony,  and  precious 
clothes  for  chariots ;  and  spices,  precious  stones, 
and  gold  were  the  merchandise  sold  in  Tyre  by  the 
men  of  Slieba  and  Raamah.  At  the  present  day, 
Hindu  traders  and  merchants  are  seen  in  every 
village  of  Central  Asia,  to  the  nortb-west  as  far  as 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  but  such  are  per- 
manently resident  in  uieir  respective  localities,  the 
products  of  the  several  countries  being  brought  to 
them  by  the  travelling  mercantile  tribes. 

The  British  Grovemment  has  granted  the  Povindah 
a  total  remission  of  the  heavy  duties  which  were 
imposed  by  the  Sikh  Government  on  aU  merchand- 
ise brought  from  the  north-west,  Kabul,  Khor- 
asan,  Persia,  etc. 

The  total  number  of  those  who  encamp  on 
British  territory  has  been  estimated  at  25,000 
souls,  half  of  whom  belong  to  the  Nasar  section. 
The  passes  from  which  they  generally  emerge  are 
the  Gomal,  Manjhi,  Shekh  Haidar,  and  Zarkani. 
Considering  the  wild  and  independent  life  the 
Povindahs  lead,  they  are  marvellously  orderly  and 
well-behaved  when  dispersed  in  British  territory, 
travelling  from  one  end  of  India  to  another. 
When  thus  scattered,  and  unable  to  continue  the 
precautions  adopted  while  in  the  passes,  they  have 
suffered  losses  on  the  Tank  and  Kolachee  borders, 
in  sfMte  of  the  numerous  posts,  and  of  the  civil 
and  police  arrangements.  —  N,W,  Prontiety  pp. 
545  546. 

POWAR,  of  Nimbalkur,  in  the  Mahratta 
countrv,  claim  to  be  descended  from  the  sacred 
fire  of  Mount  Abu. 

POYAKHAkRI,  in  the  Tamil  country,  heritors 
of  lands  which  their  ancestors  in  remote  times 
reclaimed,  who  pay  to  Government  either  a 
warum  or  grain,  or  teeriva  commutation  rent. 

POTKAI  ALVAR,  a  native  of  Kanimuram, 
contributed  a  hundred  stamsas  to  the  Valayira 
Perapantam. 
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POYYAMOLI  PULAVAR. 


PRAHtT. 


POYYAMOLI  PULAVAR,  a  Tamil  poet,  who 
is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Vanangamudi 
Pandiyan.  He  wrote  an  erotic  poem,  Tangsaiva- 
namkovai,  in  illastration  of  the  rules  of  Narka- 
virasa  Nampis  Akapporul. 

PRABASiIA,  a  hill  near  ancient  Eausambi,  on 
the  Jumna,  about  thirty  miles  above  Allahabad, 
in  the  doab  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna. — Cunning- 
ham ;  Tr.  Hind,  I  p.  350. 

PRABHAL,  in  lat  18°  58'  N.,  long.  73°  14'  E., 
in  the  Konkan,  five  miles  N.  of  Chock.  The  fort 
is  2320  feet  above  the  sea. 

PRABHASA,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  on  the 
coast  of  Gujerat,  near  Dwaraka,  and  also  near 
Somanatba. — Dowson, 

PRABH  AY  AL,  Sansk.,  from  Prabha,  splendour, 
brightness.  The  glory  figured  around  the  heads  of 
Hindu  gods. 

PRABHU.  Sansk.  A  lord  or  master,  from 
which  comes  the  Burmese  word  Prah  or  Phra.  A 
term  applied  to  the  masters  of  Hindu  sect&  Prabhu 
is  the  word  from  which  the  clerking  caste  of 
Bombay  have  been  called  Parvoe.  Maha-pra'hu, 
great  lord. 

PRACUETASA,  ten  sons  of  Prachinabarhi, 
and  great-grandsons  of  Pritu.  In  Hindu  mythology, 
Vishuu  granted  them  the  boon  of  becoming  the 
progenitors  of  mankind.  They  took  to  wi  f  e  Marisha, 
daughter  of  Kandu,  and  Daksha  was  their  son. 

PRACHYA,  the  people  east  of  the  Ganges,  the 
Prasii  of  the  Greeks. — Dowson. 

PRADAESHANA,  Sansk.,  is  the  Decursio  of 
the  Romans,  the  Deasil  of  the  Scotch,  the 
T'iompodhDesiolof  the  Irish,  from  Tompadh,  turn- 
ing, and  Deisol,  to  the  right.  It  is  a  turning  to 
the  right  in  conformity  with  the  sun^s  shadow. 

The  Swastika  symbolizes  this  idea  of  circum- 
ambulation.  It  is  the  cross  +  with  the  crampons 
'-^  at  the  end  of  its  arms.  It  is  a  sign  of  good 
luck.  Turning  in  the  contrary  way  is  called 
withershins  by  the  Scotch,  the  German  wider- 
shins.  The  Hindus  also  apply  the  term  to  tiie 
circumambulation  of  theu*  temples  to  be  seen 
daily  everywhere^  the  worshipper  keeping  the 
right  hand  towards  the  temple.  Their  six  years' 
pilgrimage  from  the  source  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges  and  back  again,  is  also  a  Pradakshana ;  and 
the  term  is  also  applied  to  going  round  the  aisle 
or  circumambulatory  passage  surrounding  the 
inner  wall  of  their  temples. 

In  the  mode  of  trampling  out  grain  from  the 
ear,  called  Daen  and  Da  wan,  Hindi,  in  which 
bullocks  are  tied  together,  and  made  to  circulate 
from  right  to  left,  the  words  are  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  Dahina,  the  left  side. — H,  Elliot, 

PRADHAN.  Sansk.  Chief,  principal,  an  eminent 
person  under  the  Mahratta  government;  the 
common  title  of  the  eight  chief  civil  and  military 
officers.    Written  and  pronounced  Pardban. 

PRAD'HAN  or  Andh,  a  Gond  tribe. 

PRAD^HANA,  in  Buddhism,  is  nature  or  con- 
crete matter.  The  Pradhanika  were  worshippers 
of  universal  nature  as  the  sole  First  Cause  of  all 
things,  an  atheistical  creed,  preceding  the  teaching 
of  Sakya  Muni. 

PRADHOSHAURATA,  a  fast  observed  by  the 
Saiva  sect  of  Hindus. 

PRADYUMNA,  the  incarnate  Indian  cupid,  a 

.son  of  Krishna  and  Rukmini,  called  Kama  in  N. 

India  and  Man-matha  in  S.  India.    The  Hindu 

mythology  has  many  fables  about  him,  and  one  of 
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these  is  that  when  six  days  old  he  was  stolen  by 
the  demon  Sambara,  and  thrown  into  the  ocean ; 
there  he  was  swallowed  by  a  fish,  which  was  after- 
wards caught  and  carried  to  Sambara's  house,  and 
on  being  opened  by  Maya-devi  or  Maya-vati,  alio 
discovered  the  beautiful  child.  The  Pradyumna- 
Vijaya,  a  drama  by  Sankara  Dikshita,  relates  the 
victory  of  Pradyumna  over  Vajra  Nablia.  See 
Sri  Siunpradaya. 

Pl^JSSTI,  an  ancient  people  governed  by 
Portikanus,  or  Oxykanus ;  their  capital  Mahorta, 

?robably  the  Oskana  of  Ptolemy.  The  name  of 
^rsesti  siven  by  Curtius  might,  according  to 
Wilson,  be  applied  to  a  people  occupying  the 
thals  or  oases  of  the  desert.  He  refers  to 
Prastha  or  Prasthala,  as  derived  from  Sthala,  the 
Sanskrit  form  of  the  vernacular  Thai,  which  is  tiie 
term  generally  used  to  designate  any  oasis  in 
Western  India. — Cunningharns  India^  p.  259. 

PRAGA,  the  modem  Allahabad,  built  by  the 
race  of  Puru ;  hence  its  name  Puru-raga,  the 
city  of  the  Prasii. 

PR  AG  ATI!  A  etymologically  signifies  a  kind 
of  song  (from  the  root  Ga,  sing). 

PRAGWAL,  a  Brahman  who  conducts  the  cere- 
monies of  the  pilgrimage  at  Allahabad. 

PRAHLADA,  a  devotee  of  Vishnu,  saved  from 
the  hands  of  Hiranya  by  Vishnu  in  his  incarnation 
as  Narasimha.  Dowson  says  Prablada  or  Prah- 
rada,  a  son  of  Hiranyakasipa,  and  father  of  Bali, 
who  adopted  the  worship  of  Vishnu. — Dowson. 

PRAUU.  Malay.  A  ship  or  lugger;  also 
written  Prow.  The  boats  of  the  otraits  of 
Malacca,  China,  Archipelago,  are  the  prahu, 
sampau,  lorcha,  pukat,  and  tong-kong  or  ting- 
king.  In  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  the  generic 
name  for  a  boat  or  vessel,  large  or  small,  is  prah  a, 
a  word  almost  naturalized  in  the  European 
languages.  It  belongs  equally  to  the  Malay  and 
Javanese  languages,  and  from  these  has  been  Tery 
widely  spread  to  others,  extending  as  a  synonym 
to  the  principal  Philippine  tongues.  The  usual 
name  for  a  canoe  or  skiff,  both  in  Malay  and 
Javanese,  is  sampan.  The  large  vessels  which  the 
natives  of  the  Archipelago  used  in  war  or  trade 
were  called  by  them  jung,  which  is  the  word 
corrupted  junk  that  Europeans  applied  to  the 
large  vessels  of  the  Chinese,  of  which  the  proper 
name  is  wang-kang.  For  a  square-rigged  vc^ssel 
or  ship,  the  natives  have  borrowed  the  word 
kapal  from  the  Teling  people.  Names  vary  with 
forms  of  vessels  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
put,  and  these  again  differ  with  nations  or  tribes 
so  as  to  be  innumerable.  The  most  common 
pirate  vessels  made  use  of  among  the  floating 
communities  from  the  Straits  to  the  south-eastern 
groups,  are  the  penjajap  and  kakap,  with  padua* 
kan,  and  Malay  boats  of  various  size  ana  con- 
struction. 

The  penjajap  is  a  prahu  of  light  build,  straight, 
and  very  long,  of  various  dimensions,  and  carry- 
ing usually  two  masts,  with  square  kajan  sails. 
This  boat  is  entirely  open,  except  that  aft  is  a 
kind  of  awning,  under  which  the  head-man  sitF, 
and  where  the  magazine  of  arms  and  amznonition 
is  stowed  away.  In  front  it  carries  two  guns  ot 
greater  or  less  calibre,  of  which  the  muzzles  peer 
through  a  wooden  bulwark,  always  parallel  to  the 
line  of  the  keel.  Penjajap  of  large  size  general^ 
carry,  in  addition  to  these,  some  swivel  pieces, 
mounted  along  the  timber  parapet ;  while  boats 
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of  inferior  tonnage  are  armed  only  with  two  lelah, 
eleYmted  on  a  beam  or  upright.  From  twenty  to 
tiuriy  rowers,  Bitting  on  benches  well  covered 
vith  matB)  communicate  to  the  yessel  with  their 
abort  oars  a  steady  and  rapid  motion,  the  more 
swift  in  proportion  as  the  prahu  is  small.  Large 
ones,  therefore,  are  often  left  hidden  in  some 
creek  or  little  maze  of  islets,  while  the  light 
skiffs,  flying  through  the  water,  proceed  on  their 
marauding  errand. 

The  kakap  prahu  is  a  small  light  boat,  provided 
with  a  rudder  oar,  but  with  no  other  oars  or 
sculls.  It  carries  onlyj  one  mast,  with  a  single 
quadrangular  saiL  Like  the  penjajap,  it  is  built 
of  very  buoyant  timber,  the  planks  being  held 
together  by  wooden  pins,  and  lashed  with  rattans. 
Ihe  pirate  never  goes  to  sea  with  a  kakap  alone, 
and  the  voyager  may  be  sure,  whenever  he 
descries  a  kakap,  that  a  penjajap  is  not  far  behind, 
moving  along  perhaps  in  the  snadow  of  the  high 
coast,  or  lurking  behind  some  island,  or  lying 
within  the  seclusion  of  some  woody  creek.  Eight 
or  ten  of  the  best  fighters  are  usually  chosen  to 
man  these  light  skiffs,  which  remind  us  of  those 
flying  prahus  of  the  Ladrones  described  by  a  French 
voyager  in  a  note  to  Sonnerat.  In  calm  weather, 
the  pirates  row  in  these  buoyant  galleys  along  the 
shore,  or  mount  the  small  rivers,  confiding  in 
their  agility,  and  knowing  well  that  if  surprised 
theT  may  fly  into  the  woods,  bear  their  little  skiff 
with  them,  and  launch  it  again  at  some  spot 
unknown  to  their  pursuers. 

The  paduakan  are  native  vessels  having  a  single 
mast  in  the  form  of  a  tripod,  and  carrying  a  large 
lateen  sail  of  mat.  They  are  from  twenty  to  fifty 
tons  burden,  and  of  great  beam,  with  lofty  sides, 
and  Httle  hold  in  the  water.  They  are  steered  by 
two  long  rudders,  which  are  lifted  up  when  the 
vessel  is  moored  or  passing  through  a  shallow. 

The  ordinary  prahus  made  use  of  by  the  Malay 
pirates  at  the  present  day  are  from  eight  to  ten 
tons  burden,  very  well  manned,  and  exceedingly 
fast  UsoaUy  they  are  anned  in  the  bows,  centre, 
tad  stem  -mih  swivel  pieces. 

A  second-class  Illiuiun  pirate  prahu  of  Min- 
danao carries  a  crew  of  about  60  men.  It  has 
a  stage  or  platform  suspended  to  the  mast,  with 
grappling  hooks  attached  to  the  end,  which  is  used 
as  a  bri<]^  for  boarding  a  prize. 

The  first-class  Illanun  pirate  prahu  of  Mindanao 
carries  a  crew  of  100  men  or  thereabouts.  In  this 
description  of  vessel,  the  tripod  mast,  the  two 
after  feet  of  which  work  on  binges,  is  used  as  a 
bridge  in  boarding.  In  May  1^3,  the  English 
wYaSer  Sarah  Elizabeth,  Captain  Bellinghurst, 
while  at  Amfuang,  with  2  officers  and  14  men  on 
shore  cutting  spars,  was  attacked  by  5  large  and 
several  smaller  i  Uanun  prahus,  the  crews  of  which, 
after  killing,  taking,  or  dispersing  the  party  em- 
ployed on  shore,  boarded  the  ship,  the  captain 
and  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  who  were  taken 
hj  surprise,  escaping  to  sea  in  the  whale-boats. 
The  pirates,  after  plundering  the  ship,  burnt  her 
to  ibe  watei^s  edge,  in  which  state  she  was  found 
hj  three  other  whalers  that  had  been  met  with 
by  Captain  Bellinghurst  in  the  offing,  and  had 
aooompanied  him  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  his 
sh^  horn  the  pirates.  A  fuU  account  of  this 
truoaetion  will  be  found  in  the  Moniteur  des 
Indes  for  1847-48,  pp.  84, 85,  by  Jankpeer  Comets 
de  Gvoot,  who  was  during  several  years  Resident 
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of  the  neighbouring  settlement  of  Rhio,  and  after- 
wards secretary-general  to  the  Colonial  Department 
of  Holland.— Ab//y*«  Report,  1831;  EarPs  Voyage  of 
the  Dourga,  note  89 ;  St  John's  Archipelago,  ii. 
p.  182  ;  Sonnerat,  Voyage,  p.  139. 

PRAIRIE  GRASS  of  Australia  is  the  Bromus 
unioloides,  Humboldt. 

PRAJA  or  Panja.  Sansk.  Lit.  progeny,  off- 
spring, subjects,  people.  The  praja  of  Koch- 
Bahar  are  cultivators  almost  in  a  state  of  serfdom. 
In  Cuttack,  the  barber,  washerman,  fisherman, 
weaver,  leather-worker,  and  tari-gatherer  are 
classed  as  praja,  and  often  sold  themselves  and 
families  into  temporary  slavery.  Praiapat,  a 
king.  Prajapati,  progenitors  of  manlund ;  in 
the  Veda  the  term  was  applied  to  Indra,  Savitri, 
Soma,  Hiranya-garbha,  and  other  deities.  In 
Menu  to  Brahma;  it  is  also  given  to  Menu- 
Swayambhuva,  and  also  to  the  ten  rishi  or  mind- 
bom  sons  of  Brahma,  fathers  of  the  human  race, — 
Marichi,  Atri,  Angirasa,  Pulastya,  Pulidia,  Kritu, 
Bhrigu,  Nareda,  Vasishta,  Prachetas,  or  Daksha. 
Prajapatya,  Sansk.,  the  work  of  a  prajapati. — 
Wilson ;  Doxcson, 

PRAJAPATI,  a  Hindu  sage  who  dwelt  at 
Hingula.  He  Ib  mentioned  in  several  Puranas. 
He  taught  that  God  is  invisible,  though  possessed 
of  form,  and  that  final  beatitude  consisted  in 
absorption  into  the  Great  Spirit — Ward^  iv. 
p.  46. 

PRAJNA,  in  Buddhism,  meam  wisdom,  under- 
standing, or  foreknowledge.  .The -author  of  the 
Ashta  Sahariska  thus  addresses  Prajna:  'Thou 
mighty  object  of  my  worship !  Thou  Prajna  art 
the  sum  of  all  good  qualities,  and  Buddha  is  the 
guru  of  the  world.'  The  author  of  the  Paja 
Kand  thus  addresses  Prajna:  I  make  salutation 
to  Prajna  Devi,  who  is  the  Prajna  Paramita 
(Transcendental  Wisdom),  the  Prajna  Rupa  (multi- 
form), the  Nir  Rupa  (formless),  and  the  universal 
mother. 

Prajna  Devi  is  deified  Nature  or  Diva  Natura, 
and  the  same  as  Dharma.  In  the  physiological 
mythology  of  the  Buddhists,  the  universal  mother 
in  the  Kameshwari  temple  at  Gowhatty  in  Assam 
is  represented  by  the  Yoni,  which  is  there  a 
triangular  stone,  tri-kon-akar-jantra.  *  Adi  Prajna 
or  Dharma  is  the  Prajna  Devi,  the  Prajna  Paramita, 
the  Prajna  Rupa,  the  Nir  Rupa,  and  the  universal 
mother.  The  wise  make  no  distinction  between 
thee  and  Budh.  When  all  was  Sangata,  Prajna  Devi 
was  revealed  out  of  Akas  (space)  with  the  letter 
U.  That  Yoni  from  which  the  world  was  made 
manifest  is  the  tri-kon-akar-jantra.'  In  the  midst 
of  the  jantra  or  tri-kon  is  a  binda  (point  or  cypher) ; 
from  that  binda  Adi  Prajna  revealed  herself  by 
her  own  will.  From  the  sides  of  the  triangle, 
Adi  Prajna  produced  Budh  and  Dharma  and 
Sangha.  Adi  Sangha,  Amitabha,  by  virtue  of  his 
Samta  Jayan,  created  the  Budhi  Satwa  named 
Padma  Pani,  and  committed  to  his  hands  the  lotus, 
the  tvpe  of  creative  power.  From  Padma  Panics 
shoulders  sprang  Branma's  forehead,  Mahadeo  his 
two  eves,  the  sun  and  moon,  from  his  mouth  the 
air,  ttom  his  teeth  Saraswati,  from  his  belly 
Yamna,  his  knees  Lakshmi,  his  feet  the  earth. 
From  the  union  of  the  essences  of  Apaya  (Adi 
Budha)  and  of  Prajna  (Adi  Dharma)  proceeded 
the  world,  which  is  Sang^  represented  by  the 
letter  M. 

PRAKRIT   or   Prakrits  is  a  term  given  to 
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dialects  of  the  Sanskrit ;  it  is  tbe  common,  the 

enchorial,  and  not  the  perfect  language.     In  this 

sense  the  common  dialect  of  any  spoken  language 

is  a  Prakrit.     Prakrita   means  derived  from  a 

model     The  ancient  Prakrit  dialects  were  those 

forms  of  the  speech  of  the  Aryans  which  were 

commonly  used    by  the    masses.     The    earliest 

show  five  groups, — ^the  Maharashtri,  spoken  round 

Ujjayani  or  Avanti  in  Malwa,  perhaps  including 

S.  Sajputana  and  the  present  northern  Mahratta 

countay.    Next  the  Sauraseni,  spoken  in  Sarasena, 

in  modem  times  the  country  round  Mathura; 

thirdly,  the  Magadhi.  the  vernacular  of  Behar; 

fourthly,  the  Paisachi,  whose  exact  locality  is  not 

defined ;  and  fifthly,  the  Anabhransa  or  corrupt 

dialect,  perhaps  in  Sind  ana  Western  Rajputana. 

In  the  Hindu  dramas,  kings  and  Brahmans  speak 

Sanskrit,  but  those  of  inferior  position  speak  in 

different  Prakrits.    The  Prakrits  have  received 

careful  study.     Prakrita-prakasa,  a  grammar  by 

Vararuchi,  was  translated  by  Professor  Cowell. — 

Dowson. 

PRAKRITI.  Samsk.  Nature,  crude  matter, 
primary  creation,  matter  as  opposed  to  spirit; 
also  the  goddess  of  natiure.  The  sakti  or  female 
energy  of  any  Hindu  deity.  Pradhana  is  crude 
matter. 

PRAMANIK,  in  Bengal,  one  of  the  village 
authorities;  a  headman  amongst  the  Hindu 
castes,  from  the  Sanskrit  Pramanika. 

PRAMARA,  properly  Paramara,  one  of  the 
four  Agniottla  Rajput  tribes.  Of  their  thirty-five 
sues  are — 

MoHf  of  which  was  Ghandragupta  and  the 
princes  of  Ghitore  prior  to  the  Gehlot 

Soda,  Sogdi  of  Alexander,  the  princes  of  Dhat 
in  the  Indian  desert. 

Sankla,  chiefs  of  Poogul,  and  in  Marwar. 

Khyr^  capital  Ehyralu. 

Oomra  and  Soomra^  anciently  in  the  desert,  now 
Muhamnuidans. 

Vihil  or  Bihil,  princes  of  Ghandravati. 

Maipatcut^  present  chief  of  BijoUi  in  Me  war. 

Bulhar,  northern  desert 

Kabay  celebrated  in  Sauimshtra  in  ancient  times ; 
H  few  yet  in  Sirohi. 

Omnia,  the  princes  of  Omutwarra,  in  Malwa, 


then  established  for  twelve  generations.    Omut-  '  addressed  to  it. 
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sessions,  the  prince  of  Dhat,  in  the  Indian  desert, 
is  the  last  scion  of  royalty ;  and  the  descendant 
of  the  prince  who  protected  Humayun,  in  whose 
capital,  Omrakot,  Akbar  was  bom,  is  in  very 
humble  position.  Among  the  thirty  -  five  sacs 
the  Vehil  was  eminent,  the  princes  of  which  line 
appear  to  have  been  lords  of  Ghandravati,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Aravalli ;  but  of  the  dynasties  issuing 
from  the  Agnicula,  many  of  the  princes  professed 
the  Buddhist  or  Jain  faith  to  periods  so  late  as 
the  Muhammadan  invasion.  Maheshwar  was  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Hya  dynasty.  The  Mori  race, 
whose  leader  Ghandragupta,  as  is  supposed,  op- 
posed Alexander,  was  a  Takshak,  and  the  ancient 
mscriptions  of  the  Pramara  declare  them  to  be  of 
the  race  of  Tusta  and  Takshak. — Colonel  Tod's 
Rajasthan,  L  pp.  92,  93. 

PR  AM  ATI.  Sansk.  From  Pra,  prep.,  and 
Mati,  nnderstanding.  Pramathesa,  lord  of  the 
five  senses,  title  of  Mrira,  traced  to  Prometheus. 
As.  Res.  in.  327,  vi.  506,  610. 

PRAM  LOGHA,  a  celestial  nymph,  sent  hj 
Indra  to  beguile  the  sage  Kandu  from  his  devo- 
tions.— Dow9on, 

PRAN,  in  Hindu  belief,  a  spiritual  element,  of 
which  there  are  twelve.  The  Hindu  believes  that 
on  the  clearness  and  firmness  of  his  spirit  at  the 
last  moment,  when  all  is  growing  dun  before  him, 
hangs  his  chance  for  the  world  beyond.  Hie  life 
ebbs  away  ;  the  eleven  pran,  or  spiritual  elements, 
gliding  from  him,  ascend  the  predpitous  banks  of 
the  dark  Bhaoeagar  river.  The  twelfth  pran — 
the  spirit  of  life — still  flutters  within  him.  The 
eleven  forerunners,  as  they  stand  on  the  awful 
brink,  survey  beneath  a  vast  chaos  of  animal 
shapes  and  forms.  If  the  twelfth  which  they 
have  left  behind  can  remain  placid  and  calm,  th« 
eleven  may  have  a  brief  moment's  respite  to  choose 
from  among  the  lastly  throng  the  form  into 
which  they  shall  migrate.  The  choice  made,  the 
angel  of  death  from  behind  precipitates  them  into 
the  abyss,  where,  joined  by  their  twelfth  mate, 
they  enter  the  chosen  tabernacle.  And  thus, 
with  a  last  stmggle,  the  spirit  passes  away. — 
Pioneer. 

PRANA.     Sansk.     Breath  of  life.      lu  the 
Atharva  Veda  it  is  personified,  and  a  hymn  is 


warra  is  the  largest  tract  left  to  the  Pramara. 
Since  the  war  in  1817,  being  under  British  inter- 
ference, they  cannot  be  called  independent 

Rehar,  Dhoonda^  Soruieah,  and  Hurair^  Grasia 
petty  chiefs  in  Malwa. 

The  Pramara,  though  not,  as  the  name  implies, 
the  chief  warrior,  was  the  most  potent  of  the 
Agnicula,  and  acted  an  important  part  in  the 


Pranam,  a  Hindu  form  of  salutation,  consisting 
of  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  joined  hands  to  the  forehead. 

Pranayama,  from  Prana,  life,  and  Ajama,  a 
coming.  The  Hindu  devotional  exeiciBes  of  prana- 
yama, or  breathing  through  either  nostril  alter- 
nately, and  then  closing  both  during  the  repetition 
mentally  of  certain  formulie.    It  is  performed  by 


history  of  India  m  the  middle  a^^es.    They  sent    three  modes  of  suppressing  the  breathing,  called 


forth  thirty  -  five  sacae  or  branches,  several  of 
whom  enjoyed  extensive  sovereignties.  The 
world  is  the  Pramar's,  is  an  ancient  saying,  denot- 
ing their  extensive  sway ;  and  the  No-kot  maroost* 
haUi  signified  the  nine  divisions  into  which  the 
country  from  the  Sutlej  to  the  ocean  was  parti- 
tioned amongst  them.  Mahqahwar,  Dhar,  Mandu, 
Ujjain,  Ghandrabhaga,  Ghitore,  Abu,  Ghand- 
ravati, M'how,  Maimia,  Paraiavati,  Omrakot, 
Bekher,  Lodurva,  and  Puttau  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  capitals  they  conquered  or  founded. 
Not  one  remnant  of  independence  exists  to  mark 
the  ancient  greatness  of  the  Pramara  •  ruins  are 
the  aole  records  of  thsir  power.    Of  all  Uiefar  pos- 


rechaka.<(,  puraka,  andkumbhaka. — IJowson;  Himd. 
Theatre,  p.  195. 

PRANALIKA  is  a  gutter  or  vgioxA  for  draining 
o£f  the  water  poured  on  a  lingam. 

PRANDHA-BRAHMANA,  one  of  the  eight 
Brahmans  of  the  Sama  Veda.  It  contains  35 
sections. 

PRANGOS  PABULARIA.    LmdUy. 

Fitrasalian,  fltora,  Push.  |  Ptaagos, .    .    . 
Petraaoleojn,  .    .    .    ,,      |  Komal,    .    .    . 

This  plant  grows  south  from  Iskardo,  in 

Ladakh  at  10,000  feet,  in  parts  of  Kashmir  at  MOO 

to  6000  feet.    It  is  found  above  Yerasg,  wliete 

Moentoft  also  says  he  saw  it,  and  ia  Afghsnttf , 
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PRAN-PRALAP. 


in  the  high  land  round  Ghazni,  about  7000  or 
8000  feet  (Bellew),  and  near  Maidan,  close  to 
Kabul,  at  6000  feet,  and  towards  Hajiguk,  per- 
haps 12,000  feet  (Moorcroft,  who  calls  it  Romai). 
Bellew  brought  at  least  one  other  species  of 
Prangos  from  Afghanistan.  This  plant  constitutes 
excelTeot  fodder  for  cattle,  fattens  ouickly,  and 
destroys  the  ^  liver  fluke/  Fasciola  hepatica,  of 
flheep.  Royle  considers  it  one  of  the  plants  which 
yielded  the  Silphium  of  Alexander's  historians. 
Moorcroft,  in  Tibet,  found  it  employed  as  winter 
fodder  for  sheep  and  goats,  and  frequently  for 
neat  cattle  ;  and,  writing  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Draz,  he  praises  the  Prangos  hay  plant.  Attempts 
to  introdace  it  into  Great  Britain  were  unsuccessful ; 
and  it  is  probable  it  will  only  succeed  and  be 
▼alaable  in  a  climate  similar  to  that  where  it  is 
foond  indigenous.  It  is  highly  valued  in  the  cold 
and  arid  re^on  of  Tibet,  where  it  is  indigenous. 
It  is  found  in  Tibet,  and  also  most  abundantly  on 
Ahstong,  a  low  trap  hill  in  the  valley  of  Kashmir ; 
Hut  there  it  was  not  so  vigorous  as  in  its  Tibetan 
kabitat.     Dr.  Falconer  is  of  opinion  that  its  im- 

?>rtaDce  has  been  much  over-estimated.  The 
rangos  will  be  valuable  only  in  countries 
devoid  of  good  natural  pasturage,  and  of  which 
the  dimate  is  favourable  to  its  growth.  In  Kash- 
mir, it  is  used  in  decoction  to  cure  the  rot  in 
sheep.  The  leaves  are  used  as  fodder  for  sheep ; 
they  tare  rather  heating.  The  native  name,  fit- 
lasoliaD,  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Greek 
ntme  of  parsley.  Lieut.  A.  Burnes,  crossing  in  the 
direction  of  Alexander's  route,  found  this  plant, 
the  Prangos,  greedily  cropped  by  sheep.  The 
fitnanliuii  teed  from  this  or  another  species  of 
Prangos  is  used  as  an  aphrodisiac. — O^Sh.  p.  869 ; 
Mocrcro/t,  v.  p.  179 ;  Jam.  Ed  Joum,  xiii.  873 ;  As, 
J2a. ;  Royle'*  Pro.  lies, ;  Powell ^  L  p.  352  ^  Stew. 
PkANHITA,  the  name  of  the  united  streams 
of  the  Wardha  and  Wainganga  up  to  their  juncti<m 
with  the  Godavery.  On  the  Pranhita  and  God- 
avery  riTer,  the  Hahratta  and  Teliog  races  meet. 

PRAN-NATH,  a  Hindu  reformer  who  Uved  in 
the  17th  century  in  Bundelkband,  and  foimded 
the  sect  that  bears  his  name.  He  was  of  the 
Kshatriya  caste,  lived  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  and  was  patronized  by  Ch^hattrasal,  raja 
of  Panna  in  Bundelkhand.  His  followers  are 
aometimea  called  Dbami,  from  Dham,  a  name  of 
the  Snpi  eme  Spirit,  or  Paramatma.  They  have  no 
idols.  His  treatises,  14  in  number,  are  in  Hindi 
vcrae.  The  doctrines  are  monotheistic,  and  are 
ti^en  from  tiie  Koran.  He  composed  Mahitariyal. 
with  a  view  to  combine  the  Muhammadan  and 
Hindu  religions.  They  eat  together  and  admit 
the  goda  of  each  other's  religions,  but  do  not  make 
any  other  departure  from  the  customs  of  their 
■ncestOTs. 

PRAN-PRALAP.  There  arose  in  Nadiya,  in 
Bengal,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  a 
flindaieformer  who  was  destined  to  wield  immense 
influence  on  the  masses.  Chaitanya  flourished 
doiiDg  the  time  of  Kasinatha,  and  when  Sayyid 
Hnain  Sharif  of  Mecca  reigned  in  Gaur  under 
the  title  of  Sultan  Ala-ud-Din  Husin  Shah,  Sharif 
of  Mecca.  It  was  when  Luther  was  thundering 
acaioat  the  indulgence  and  other  abuses  of  the 
<&rittian  church,  that  Chaitanya  preached  a  new 
dottnme.  That  doctrine  was  the  efficacy  of  Bhakti 
or  faith  aa  contza-diatinguished  from  works.  It 
an  innovation  on  the  Yedic  system,  which 


inculcates  specific  religious  duties  and  the  per- 
formance of  ceremonies  and  acts.  He  taught  that 
all  men  are  capable  of  participating  in  the  senti- 
ments of  faith  and  devotion,  and  that  the  members 
of  all  jati  or  castes  became  pure  by  such  senti- 
ments. He  maintained  the  pre-eminence  of' faith 
over  caste.  The  mercy  of  God  was  according  to 
him  boundless,  and  not  circumscribed  by  the 
restrictions  of  tribe  and  family.  He  declared  that 
Krishna  was  Parmatma  or  the  Supreme  Spirit, 
prior  to  all  worlds,  and  both  the  cause  and  sub- 
stance of  creation.  In  his  capacity  of  creator, 
preserver,  and  destroyer,  he  is  Branma,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva.  Chaitanya  became  the  founder  of  the 
largest  religious  sect  in  India,  mustering  nine  to 
ten  million  souls,  and  fortified  by  an  elaborate 
organization.  Its  disciples  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  village  in  Bengal.  They  include 
some  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential 
families,  as  well  as  a  host  of  poor  and  obscure 
men.  Having  obtained  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  a  large  class,  Chaitanya  openly  declared  it 
was  his  mission  to  go  forth  and  preach  the  love  of 
Krishna  as  the  one  thing  needfid  for  salvation. 
But  the  Krishna  of  Chaitan^  was  not  the  son  of 
Debaki,  the  intended  vie  tun  of  his  uncle  the 
tyrant  Kansa,  the  sojourner  in  Brindaban,  the 
companion  of  cowherds,  the  lover  of  Radha,  the 
favourite  of  milkmaids  and  flower  women,  the 
terror  of  husbands,  and  afterwards  the  conqueror 
of  Kansa  and  king  of  Dwarka ;  but  the  Creator 
of  the  universe,  and  the  God  of  truth,  justice, 
mercy,  and  love.  His  Krislma  was  the  great  and 
original  Spirit,  the  author  of  creation,  and  the 
giver  of  aJl  good.  The  age  of  Kasinatha  and  his 
successors  was  eminently  favourable  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  religious  tenets  Chaitanya  offered  to 
it.  The  country  had  undergone  great  political 
and  social  changes.  The  character  of  the  Hindus 
had  been  moulded  during  s<>me  time  by  Muham- 
madan conquests,  Muhammadan  intercdurse, 
Muhammadan  laws,  and  Muhammadan  literature. 
Their  minds  were  at  this  time  fermenting  with 
religious  longings,  to  which  the  doctrine  of  Bhakti 
inculcated  by  Chaitanya  answered  in  many  ways. 
A  more  practical  religion  than  Vedantism,  and  a 
purer  reb'gion  than  Bhavanism,  was  eagerly  looked 
for.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  religion  of  Chaitanya  soon  took  root  in  Nadiya, 
which  reverberated  with  the  name  of  Krishna. 
Young  men  and  old  men  of  that  city  gathered 
round  him;  among  them  was  Adaitanaud,  who 
was  to  him  what  the  Baptist  had  been  to  the 
greatest  religious  reformer.  He  addressed  them 
all  in  a  tone  of  authority  and  affection,  telling 
them  that  Krishna  was  the  Saviour,  and  that  they 
must  love  him  with  all  their  hearts  and  with  aU 
their  souls.  His  preaching  was  generally  heralded 
by  convulsions  and  fainting  fits.  This  phenomenon 
was  caUed  by  his  disdnles  Pran-Pralap,  and  con- 
tinued for  hours.  During  its  contmuance  he 
forgot  all  mundane  affairs,  and  exclaimed  ever  and 
anon  Krishna,  Krishna.  This  ecstatic  state  of 
Pran-Pralap  was  attended  with  niystic  sighs  and 
songs  of  Haribol.  It  was  contagious  among  his 
disciples,  and  became  a  conspicuous  trait  of  the  new 
sect.  Chaitanya  was  a  mystic.  Eating  but  litUe, 
and  caring  nothing  for  the  animal  man,  he  was 
able  to  maintain  a  state  of  continued  excitement. 
This  cerebral  and  muscular  debility  contributed  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree  to  bring  about  those 
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alternalionB  of  deep  sorrow  and  intense  joy  which    sensation  he  made  was  so  ffreat  as  to  attract  the 
told  so  much  upon  nis  audience,  and  by  means  of  I  attention  of  the  king  Sayyid  Hosain,  who  deputed 


which  he  swayed  tens  of  thousands.  Chaitanya 
thought  or  rather  felt  that  the  iirst  and  greatest  of 
all  works  was  faith  in  Krishna.  From  this  all  other 
works  must  spring.  He  announced  this  as  a 
mighty  message  of  joy,  a  message  that  thrilled 
through  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  He  preached 
that  the  Chandala,  whose  impurity  is  consumed 
by  the  chastening  fire  of  holy  faith,  is  to  be 
reverenced  by  the  wise,  and  not  the  unfailing 
expounder  of  the  Veda.  Again,  '  the  teacher  of 
the  four  Yedas  is  not  my  disciple.  The  faithful 
Chandala  enjoys  my  friendship ;  to  him  let  it  be 
given,  and  from  him  be  received;  let  him  be 
reverenced  even  as  I  am  reverenced.'  Religious 
rites  and  ceremonies  were  in  his  opinion  not 
essentially  important,  but  the  appreciation  of  them 
by  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  their  adapt- 
ability to  the  spread  of  religious  tenets,  were  fu]ly  j  speaking  our  minds  to  thee.  Saviour  of  Jagai 
realized  by  him.  With  a  view  to  perpetuate  dis-  and  Miwihai,  have  mercy  on  us.  Of  Mlilecha 
tinctivenesa  of  his  sect  and  society,  and  establish  |  descent,   these  sinners    are^  incomparably 


an  officer  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  The  officer 
reported  that  the  noise  had  been  made  by  a  Sanyaai, 
and  that  it  was  not  worth  while  taking  further 
notice  of  the  matter.  But  he  continued  to  preach, 
and  all  classes  of  men  from  all  parts  of  the  great 
city  crowded  to  Ramkali.  Among  those  who  h;id 
come  to  hear  him  preach  were  two  Mubammadan 
brothers,  Dabir  and  Khash,  holding  high  emfloy  in 
the  court  of  Graur.  They  were,  in  fact,  ministers  of 
Sayyid  Husain,  and  enjoyed  his  entire  confidence. 
They  were  enraptured  with  the  eloquence  of 
Chaitanya,  and  became  converts  to  the  doctrine  of 
Bhakti ;  they  longed  to  see  him  in  private,  to  learn 
at  his  feet  the  tenets  of  the  new  niith.  Accord- 
ingly they  went  to  his  cottage  at  midnig^ht,  an«1 
thus  addressed  him :  '  Purifier  of  the  fallen,  low 
in  descent    and    occupation,   we  are  afrai*!  of 


an  indissoluble  bond  of  union,  he  insisted  on  his 
followers  submitting  to  the  initiatory  rite  of  the 
Mantra.  It  consisted  in  the  guru  or  spiritual 
guide  whispering  in  the  ears  of  the  Sishja  (disciple) 
the  mystic  words  ^Kling  Krishna.'  Another 
observance  enforced  by  Chaitanya  among  his  fol- 
lowers was  the  eating  of  the  prasada  by  them 
together.  A  common  meal  has  always  been 
understood  to  cement  and  ratify  relations  of 
friendship.  The  brotherhood  of  the  Vaishnava 
sect  was  symbolized  in  the  prasad.  It  was  a 
communion  where  all  the  followers,  without  dis- 
tinction of  caste,  were  admitted  on  equal  terms. 
There  was  the  learned  Naiyaik  as  well  as  the 
illiterate  Chasa,  the  Muhammadan  Rais  as  well  as 
the  Muhammadan  Mahout,  the  Kulin  Brahman  and 
the  Kulin  Kayastha,  as  well  as  the  aboriginal 
Bagdi  and  the  excommunicated  Chandal,  all  par- 
ticipating in  consecrated  rice  and  dal  and  malpua. 
It  was  a  manifestation  of  an  intimate  fellowship 
between  those  who  shared  in  this  common  meal. 
It  is  now  manifest  that  one  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  Chaitanya^s  theocracy  was  the  universal 
character  of  the  sect  he  founded.  That  sect  was 
recruited  from  all  classes  of  the  Hindu  as  well 
as  the  Muhammadan  community.  No  one  who 
desired  to  enter  was  refused.  To  all  who  knocked 
at  the  door,  admittance  was  granted.  Chaitanya 
kept  an  open  house,  and  his  guests  represented 
all  classes,  not  only  of  society  but  of  humanity. 
Chaitanya  was  most  child-like  in  disposition  and 
character.  He  was  essentially  guileless  and 
simple-minded,  but  a  most  large-hearted  man; 
and  it  was  in  his  preaching  that  he  poured  out 
the  wealth  of  that  heart.  He  became  a  king  of 
men  on  the  Bedi  or  pulpit,  which  constituted  his 
throne.  His  sermons  were  to  the  Hindus  of 
Bengal  what  those  of  Savonarola  were  to  the 
Florentines.  Like  the  Italian  reformer,  he  was 
fervid  and  forcible.  Chaitanya  was  fond  of  travel- 
ling, and  became  an  itinerant  preacher.  In  the 
course  of  his  peregrinations  he  came  to  Ramkali, 
situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Gaur,  the  then  capital 
of  Bengal.  He  delivered  there  a  magnificent 
sermon.  Striking  the  harp  and  hymning  the 
praise  of  Krishna,  he  toucned  a  chord  which 
resounded  and  vibrated  through  Bengal.  His 
utterances  were  aglow  with  intense  fervour. 
Thousands  of  people  came  to  hear  him,  and  the 


more 

odious  than  those  lordly  Brahmans  of  Nadiya^ 
Our  race  has  sinned  greatly  against  cows  and 
Brahmans.  We  are  dwarfs  standing  on  tiptoe  to 
catch  the  moon.  Stoop  in  mercy  towards  us.* 
Chaitanya  cordially  received  them,  and  assured 
them  of  their  salvation.  *  Krishna  will  save  you ; 
henceforth  you  shall  be  known  to  the  worid 
under  the  names  of  Rupa  and  Sonatun.'  The  recep- 
tion of  two  Muhammadan  nobles  evinced  a  moral 
courage  of  no  common  order,  which,  while  it 
showed  Chaitanya*s  deep  conviction  of  the  purity 
and  popularity  of  his  faith,  afforded  condusive 
evidence  of  his  extraordinary  boldness  in  disre- 
garding the  injunctions  of  caste  and  race,  and  his 
intention  to  build  religion  on  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  convert  brothers  were  mem- 
bers of  a  court  which  was  intolerant  of  Hindtdsm, 
and  served  a  king  who,  claiming  as  he  did  direct 
descent  from  the  prophet,  was  particularly  aggress- 
ive against  its  doctrines.  This  act,  therefore, 
was  calculated  to  enlist  against  the  reformer  not 
only  the  active  antagonism  of  the  king  and  the 
court  of  Bengal,  but  the  hostility  of  the  Hindus, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  Maham- 
madans  as  M'hlcchas,  association  with  whom,  in  a 
Hindu  religious  point  of  view,  is  contamination. 
He,  however,  fully  expected  his  disciples  to  cast 
aside  all  antiquated  prejudices,  and  above  ail,  and 
beyond  all,  to  have  faith,  which  he  rightfully 
applied  as  the  true  test  of  training  in  VaishnaTism. 
He  was  emphatically  what  the  Germans  call  an 
epoch-making  man,  representing  some  of  the 
best  elements  of  Hindu  thought  and  Hindu  cha- 
racter, and  illustrating  in  himself  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  Hindu  theology.  His  object  was 
grandly  catholic  It  was  to  rebuild  Hindu  society 
from  its  foundation,  to  exterminate  priestcraft,  to 
eradicate  the  evils  of  caste,  to  introduce  religious 
toleration,  to  assert  the  right  of  equality  of  man, 
and  to  establish  the  relations  of  his  fellow-beings 
on  the  principle  of  a  universal  brotherhood  A 
fanatic  and  a  mystic,  Chaitanya  never  deviated 
from  his  appointed  course;  and  the  immense 
influence  he  had  acquired  over  the  hearts  of  his 
followers,  he  applied  to  the  furtiieranoe  of  no 
personal  objects,  out  of  that  religion  to  yrhkh  he 
had  consecrated  his  life  and  his  energies. — Oal- 
cutta  Beview^  No.  109,  p.  100. 
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PRANT,  an  ancient  Hindu  tenn,  Bignifying  a 
considerable  BabdiYision  of  a  country. — Jervis's 
Geographical  Memoir,  p.  81. 

PKAPUIj,  the  footmark  of  Arhan,  in  the 
island  of  Sinbal  so  called. 

PRASADA.  Sansk.  Prasadham.  Prasada, 
in  the  Yaishnava  sect  of  Hindu  religion,  is  an 
article  of  food,  consecrated  by  previous  presenta- 
tion to  an  idol,  after  which  it  is  distributed 
amongst  the  worshippers  on  the  spot,  or  sent  to 
persons  of  consequence  at  their  own  homes.  It 
▼as  the  prasada  or  meat  offered  to  idols  from 
▼hich,  in  Acts  vr,  29,  the  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ  were  told  to  abstain.  Yet  1  Corinthians 
X.  25  sajs,  *  Whatsoever  is  sold  in  the  shambles, 
that  eat,  asking  no  question  for  conscience  sake' 
In  Orissa,  the  people  buy  the  boiled  rice  which 
has  been  offerea  to  Jaganath,  and  all  the  different 
castes  rat  of  it  together,  as  an  act  of  merit; 
the  Fame  conduct  in  Bengal  would  make  them 
oat-castes.  The  Buddhists  of  Burma  also  throw 
aw^  the  offerings ;  and  at  the  great  Shooay-Dagon 
at  Rangoon  and  the  Prome  temple,  Shooay-San- 
Daii,  vast  heaps  of  boiled  rice  are  thrown  over 
cm  the  rocks.  But  most  Hindus  eagerly  seek 
whatever  has  been  offered  to  an  idol ;  hence  it 
is  common  to  see  flowers  which  have  been  thus 
offered,  placed  in  the  hair  of  a  Hindu.  Water 
that  l^ss  bei-n  thus  made  sacred  is  preserved  in 
Hindu  houses,  and  with  it  they  rub  their  bodies, 
and  occasioDally  sip  a  drop.  The  celebrated 
Gogaet  has  remarked  that  the  custom  of  offering 
food  to  the  object  of  divine  homage  had  its  origin 
in  a  principle  of  gratitude,  the  repast  being  deemed 
hallowed  by  presenting  the  first  portion  to  him 
who  ga^e  it,  since  the  devotee  was  unable  to 
concetve  aught  more  acceptable  than  that  whereby 
life  is  sustained.  From  the  earliest  period  such 
offerings  have  been  tendered ;  and  in  the  burnt- 
offering  (hom)  of  Abel  of  the  firstling  of  the 
flock,  and  the  first  portion  of  the  repast  presented 
by  the  Rajput  to  Ana  Deva,  the  nounsher,  the 
motive  is  tne  same.  The  Mukhia  servants  of  the 
temple  of  Kaniya  carry  the  sacred  food  to  where- 
soever the  votaries  dwell,  which  produces  an 
ample  return.  At  the  same  time  are  transmitted, 
as  mm  the  god,  dresses  of  honour  corresponding 
in  material  and  value  with  the  rank  of  the  re- 
ceivery  a  diadem  or  fillet  of  satin  and  gold,  em- 
broidered ;  a  da^  or  ouilted  coat  of  gold  or 
aihrer  brocade  for  the  cold  weather;  a  scarf  of 
bliie  and  gold ;  or,  if  to  one  who  prizes  the  gift 
Im  for  its  intrinsic  worth  than  as  a  mark  of 
ipeeial  favour,  a  fragment  of  the  garland  worn  on 
some  festival  by  the  god ;  or  a  simple  necklace, 
Inr  which  he  is  inaugurated  amongst  the  elect. 
Kaniya  ki  kanti  band^  hna,  *  to  bind  on  the  neck 
tlie  chaplet  of  Kaniya,'  is  the  initiatory  step.  At 
i^  present  day,  Christians  of  no  sect  make  any 
food-offerings  to  images.  The  Hebrew  races,  how- 
ever, as  also  the  Muhammadans,  only  partake  of 
tbe  flesh  of  such  animalB  as  have  been  made 
lawful  food  by  being  prayed  over  before  being 
kiDed.  l%is  is  called  amongst  Muhammans  Halal 
kama,  to  make  lawful,  and  a  Muhammadan  recites 
tbe  words  Bismillahi,  Allaho-Akbar.  Otherwise, 
it  is  haram,  unlawful.  In  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
to  God,  the  great  In  the  butcher  shops  of  the 
tomtm  of  Europe  where  the  Hebrew  races  reside, 
a  mark  ia  pat  on  the  animals  which  have  been 
made    lawful  for  food     When  the   animal   is 


slaughtered  and  skinned,  an  examiner  appointed 
by  the  synagogue  carefully  inspects  the  inside ; 
and  meat  that  has  been  killed  according  to  the 
Jewish  law,  and  is  lawful  to  eat,  is  distinguished 
by  a  leaden  seal,  stamped  in  Hebrew  characters 
with  the  name  of  the  examiner,  and  the  word 
Koshar,  meaning  lawful.  That  killed  in  any 
other  fashion  is  called  'tryfer.'  The  Hebrew 
Scriptures  three  times  command,  'Thou  shalt 
not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk '  (Exodus 
xxiii.  19,  and  xxxiv.  26 ;  and  Deuteronomy 
xiv.  21).  The  utmost  care  has  been  used  in 
carrying  out  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
this  injunction,  and  particular  vessels  used  for 
dressing  fiesh  and  others  for  milk,  and  a  complete 
separation  required  for  dishes,  plates,  knives, 
forks,  and  so  forth.  No  vessels  of  wood  or  earth 
may  be  purchased  at  second-hand,  and  those  of 
metal  or  stone  have  to  be  well  scoured  with  hot 
ashes  or  scalded  in  boiling  water  before  it  was 
considered  proper  to  employ  them  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  food.  Tbe  Hindu  races  are  even  more 
stringent  than  the  Hebrew,  and  many  of  the 
Yaishnava  sect  do  not  allow  a  stranger  to  see  the 
cooking.  Numerous  others  do  not  permit  any  one 
to  see  them  eating. — TofTa  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  529. 

PRASANNA  RAGHAVA,  a  drama  by  Jaya 
Deva  in  seven  acts. — Dowson. 

PRASE,  a  quartzose  mineral ;  it  is  found  amongst 
the  pebbles  on  the  shore  at  Trincomalee  in  Ceylon, 
and  in  the  Dekhan  trap. 

PRASENJIT,  son  of  Susandhi,  was  24th  of 
the  line  of  Ikshwaku.  In  the  6th  century  B.C., 
Rajas  Prascnajita  and  Ajata  Satra  visited 
Buddha. 

PRASHADA.  Sansk.  A  heresy.  Some  of 
the  popular  works  of  the  Hindus  allude  to  96 
prashada  or  heresies,  viz.  amongst  the 


Br&hmans,    ....    24 

Sanyasi, 12 

Viragi, 12 


Saura, 18 

Jaiigama 18 

Jogi, 12 


PRASII  of  the  Greeks,  the  Prachi  of  Hindu 
writers,  the  name  of  the  tract  in  which  Magadha  is 
situated.  Arrian  and  Strabo  say  that  the  Prasii  were 
the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  Indian  nations. 
Their  empire  at  one  time  seems  to  have  included 
most  of  tbe  tract  through  which  the  Ganges  fiows 
after  it  enters  the  plains  of  Hindustan. — RennelVs 
Memoir^  p.  60.     See  Prachya. 

PRASrHA.     See  Pat 

PRATARDANA,  called  also  Vatsa,  Satrajit, 
Ritha-dwaja,  and  Kuvalayaswa,  was  son  of  Divo 
Dasa,  kh)g  of  Benares.  Divo  Dnea  was  driven 
from  Benares  in  a  revolution  brought  about  by 
the  Buddhist  and  Saiva  sects.  Divo  Dasa  dispos- 
sessed the  Bhadrosena  family  from  a  district  on 
the  Gumti,  but  it  was  recovered  by  Durdama,  and 
again  lost  to  Pratardan,  who  avenged  the  slaughter 
of  his  father  and  family.     See  Divo  Dasa. 

PRATCHAN.  Malay.  In  Borneo,  a  red  condi- 
ment made  of  prawns.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
paste,  and  is  sold  at  3  dollars  per  pikuL  Dry 
pratchan  sells  at  10  or  12  cents  per  qintang. — 
Burbidge,  p.  177. 

PRATISAKHYA,  four  treatises  on  the  phonetic 
laws  of  the  language  of  the  Vedas. — Dowson, 

PRAVARA,  Sansk.,  in  the  Hindu  worship, 
means  the  invocation  of  those  ancestors  whose 
names  are  to  be  coupled  with  that  of  Agni  when 
the  latter  is  invited  to  be  present  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  sacrificial  fire. 
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PRAWN. 


PRAWN.    Palsamou,  $p. 


Hind. 

It. 

Malay. 


Langostiii,     .    .     .      Sp. 

Eeral. Tah. 

Roiello,     ....    Tel. 


Jeengha,  .  .  . 
Gambero  marino, 
Oodang,    .     .    . 

PalaemoD  serratus  and  other  specieB  are  abund- 
aut  along  the  coasts  of  the  S.  and  £.  of  Asia. 
In  China,  prawDs,  shrimps,  crabs,  craw  fish,  and 
other  kinds  of  Crustacea,  are  abundant  and  palat- 
able. One  species  of  Chinese  crawfish,  as  large 
as  but  not  taking  the  place  of  the  lobster,  is 
called  lang  hai,  or  dragon  crab.  It  and  cuttlefish 
of  three  or  four  kinds,  and  the  large  king  crab 
(Polyphemus),  are  all  eaten  by  the  Chinese. — 
Ain8.  Mat,  Mtd,  p.  155. 

PRAY.  The  Manu  Manau  tribe  are  called  Pray 
by  the  Red  Karen ;  they  dwell  between  the  Sgau 
and  Red  Karen. 

PRAYA6A,  the  modem  Allahabad,  also  called 
Pratishthana  and  Triveni.  It  is  described  in 
ancient  Hindu  writings  as  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Yamuna  and  Ganges,  on  the  bank  of  the  latter ;  it 
would  seem,  therefore,  so  late  as  the  composition 
of  the  drama  of  the  Hero  and  the  Nymph,  that 
that  ancient  city  still  stood  opposite  to  its  present 
site.  The  ruins,  according  to  Hamilton,  were  still 
to  be  seen  at  Jhusi,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ganges.  Prayaga  was  a  holy  place,  having  been 
the  seat  of  Bharadhwaja's  hermitage ;  but  Allah- 
abad never  was  a  city  until  Akbar  made  it  one. 
Akbar  called  his  fort  Ilahabad,  and  it  ^as  after- 
wards called  by  Shah  Jahan,  Allahabad.  The 
name  of  Prayaga  is  recorded  by  Hiwen  Thsang 
in  the  7th  century,  and  is  in  all  probability  as  old 
as  the  reign  of  Asoka,  who  set  up  the  stone  pillar 
about  B.G.  235,  while  the  fort  was  not  built  until 
the  end  of  the  16th  century.  Hiwen  Ttisang  makes 
the  district  of  Prayaga  about  5000  li,  or  833  miles, 
in  circuit ;  but  as  it  was  closely  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  other  districts,  Qenem  Cunningham  re- 
duced it  to  500  li,  or  83  miles,  and  limits  the  dis- 
trict to  the  small  tract  in  the  fork  of  the  doab, 
immediately  above  the  junction  of  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna.  There  still  is  the  famous  tree  called 
Akshay  Bat,  or  undecaying  banyan  tree.  This 
tree  is  now  underground,  at  one  side  of  a  pillared 
court,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  open  >  mond  was  considered  by  the  Romans  a  remedy 


PRECIOUS  STONES. 

minutes  after  sunset,  the  second  at  nightfall,  the 
third  at  daybreak,  the  fourth  a  little  after  noon.* 
Mahomed  would  not  have  his  followers  commence 
their  prayers  at  sunrise,  nor  exactly  at  noon  or 
sunset,  because,  he  said,  infidels  worshipped  tho 
sun  at  such  times. 

PRECIOUS  STONES. 
Pierre  preoieuie,    .      Fb.  I  Gemma,     ....      It. 
Edelstein,     .    .    .    Ger.  |  Piedra  predosa,  .    .     Sp, 

Precious  stones  are  often  termed  gems  by 
jewellers,  who  thus  designate  all  minerals  remark- 
able for  their  hardness,  lustre,  and  beauty ;  but 
transparency,  brilliancy,  lustre,  and  freedom  from 
defects,  to  be  of  great  value,  should  also  have  associ- 
ated with  them  the  exact  quantity  of  colouring  to 
furnish  the  favoured  tint.  Besides  the  distinctioa 
of  gems  for  the  most  beautiful  of  the  minerals  in 
jewellers*  and  lapidaries'  work,  under  the  teni 
'  inferior  gems '  tney  utilize  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses many  quartzose  mijaerals,  while  pearls  and 
nacre  from  molluscs  are  amongst  the  most 
esteemed  of  the  gems,  and  coral  from  the  animal 
wit^  jet  and  aml^r  from  the  vegetable  kingdoms, 
are  much  appreciated  by  many  races. 

If  the  precious  stones  in  use  as  gems  be 
noticed  chemically,  the  diamond  is  a  cryBtalliaed 
form  of  carbon ;  the  balas  ruby  and  spinel  ruby 
are  compounds  of  alumina  and  magnesia;  the 
chrysoberyl  and  its  variety  Alexandrite  arc  com- 
binations of  alumina  and  gluciua;  the  sapphire 
and  ruby,  the  sesqui -oxide  of  aluminium :  the 
hyacinth  and  jaigoon  (zircon),  a  compound  of 
silica  and  ziioonia ;  the  beryl,  emerald,  and  euclase, 
compound  silicates  of  aluminium  and  glucinum; 
tourmaline  and  rubellite,  boro-silicate  of  several 
bases;  lap*s-lazuli,  a  combination  of  sUicate  and 
sulphate  of  aluminium ;  and  turquoise,  a  hydrated 
phosphate  of  aluminium  ;  amethyst,  sard,  plasma, 
prase,  chalcedony,  and  noble  opal  are  varieties  of 
silica  or  quartz ;  chrysolite  and  peridot,  a  silicate 
of  magnesia  and  iron ;  and  garnets  have  a  varied 
composition,  containing  two  or  more  of  calcium, 
magnesium,  iron,  manganese,aluininium,chromium. 

From  the  most  ancient  times  all  races  have 
attributed  fanciful  virtues  to  them.     The  dia- 


formeriy,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  temple  described  oy  Hiwen  Theang.  The 
temple  is  situated  inside  the  fort  of  Allaha^ul,  and 
due  north  from  the  stone  pillar  of  Asoka  and 
Samudra  Gupta.  According  to  the  conmion 
tradition  of  the  people,  the  name  of  Prayaga  was 
derived  from  a  Brahman  who  lived  during  the 
reign  of  Akbar.  The  stoir  is,  that  when  the 
emperor  was  building  the  fort,  the  walls  on  the 
river- face  repeatedly  fell  down,  in  spite  of  all  the 
precaution  taken  by  the  architect  The  old  city 
of  Prayaga  has  totally  disappeared,  and  we  can 
scarcely  expect  to  find  any  traces  of  the  various 
Buddhist  montunents  whioi  were  seen  and  de- 
scribed by  the  Chinese  Pilgrims  in  the  7th  centuiy. 
— Cunningham^s  Ancient  Geo,  ofind,  p.  888;  TV. 
Hind,  i.  pp.  207,  317  ;  Hindu  'Theatre,  i.  p.  207  ; 
The  Hero  and  the  Nymph ;  Hamilton's  Genealogies 
of  the  Hindus,    See  Lat 


part  of  the  ritual  of  worship  of  the  Hindus  called 
puja.  The  Muhammadan  prayers  are  dua,  namaz, 
and salut.  The  Muhammadan  pray  er  is  called  *  salla, ' 
and  its  performance  is  required  five  times  in  each 
day.    The  first  time  of  prayer  commences  a  few 


against  incubus  and  succabos;  the  ruby  againat 
poison;  jacinth  procured  sleep;  sapphire  pro- 
cured favour  with  princes;  it  was  on  tables  of 
sapphire  that  the  ten  commandments  were  en- 
graved, and  it  was  also  supposed  to  preserve  the 
sight;  the  chrysolite  assuaged  wrath.  Each  of 
the  twelve  apostles  was  symbolized  with  a  precioiit 
stone, — Peter  by  jasper,  John  by  emerald,  and  so 
on.  A  sardius  was  placed  in  the  beast-plate  of 
the  Hebrew  high  pnest ;  any  precious  stone  of  a 
red  hue  was  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  be  a  pre- 
servative against  plague,  and  by  the  Arabs  to  be 
useful  in  stopping  bsemorrhage. 

The  value  of  these  minerals  varies.  From  their 
small  bulk  and  consequent  portability,  gems  have 
always  risen  in  price  during  wars.  In  £e  Fren^ 
revolution  frt>m  1789  to  1796,  diamonds  are  stated 
by  Mr.  Emanuel  to  have  doubled  their  usual  price. 
The  prices  of  the  larger  are  also  regulated  liy  tte 


PRAYER,  Salut,  Dua,  Arab.,  Namaz,  Pers.,  is    demand  and  by  the  fancies  of  pnrchasera     Tks 


prices  of  gems  seem  always  to  have  been  hi^;lisr 
m  Asia  than  in  Europe.  Since  the  middle  of  tJho 
19th  century,  fresh  sources  of  precious  stones  hmm 
been  discovered  in  Australia  and  at  the  Cap«  of 
Good  Hope,  and  much  alteration  has  oocqirMl  m 
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tiM  priMB.  The  moetYalaed  gems  have  been 
■eDiog  in  India  at  25  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
LoodoD.  Tet  India  conttuues  largely  to  export 
■Dme  kindfl,  and  in  the  five  yeara  1856-57  to 
1860-61,  the  quantities  exported  ranged  in  value 
fnmi  £138,224  to  £153,748  annually,  nearly  all 
bong  sent  from  Bombay,  chiefly  to  Aden,  Suez, 
vhich  took  about  four-fifths,   the   rest  to  the 


Korles,  the  search  for  gems  is  a  regular  occu<* 
pation  of  the  people  in  the  beds  of  streams  and 
m  the  alluvial  plains  lying  in  the  valleys  upon  their 
banks.  The  gems  found  in  that  locality  are  the 
sapphire,  the  ruby,  and  the  topaz ;  the  cat's  eye, 
amethyst,  and  beryl ;  and  the  spinel  ruby  is  also 
found,  but  is  more  rare.  They  are  found  in  a 
layer  of  gravel  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep,  to 


the  exports  amounted  to  Rs.  1,87,362  in  1882-83 
tad  the  imports  rose  to  Rs.  36,82,177  in  1880-81. 

Arabia  is  said  to  have  the  topaz,  the  onyx,  and 
I  he  yemani  or  akik.  The  agate  is  found  near 
Mo(^  emeralds  in  the  Hejaz,  beryls  and  car- 
nefian  near  San^aa  and  Aden,  malachite  in  the 
cavern  of  Beni  Salem ;  also  jasper,  amethyst,  and 
turquoise  in  the  environs  of  the  village  of  Safwa, 
aboat  three  days'  journey  from  Medina.  The 
diamond,  the  sardonyx,  and  the  topaz  were  ob- 
tained through  Arabia  in  ancient  times. 

IVivemier,  writing  of  his  time,  p.*144,  tells  us 
*  there  are  but  two  places  in  all  the  east  where 
eokmred  stones  are  found,  within  the  kingdom  of 
Pega  and  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  first  is  a 
mooDtain  twelve  days^  journey  or  thereabouts 
from  Siren  towards  the  north-east,  the  name 
whereof  is  Capelan.  In  this  mine  arc  found 
great  quantities  of  rubies  and  espinels  or  mothers 
of  rabies,  yellow  topazes,  blue  and  white  sapphires, 
jaeinthB,  amethysts,  and  other  stones  of  different 
eokxirB.  Among  Uiese  stones,  which  are  bard, 
tliey  find  other  stones  of  various  colours  that  are 
very  soft,  which  they  call  Bacan  in  the  language 
of  the  coantiy,  but  are  of  little  or  no  esteem.' 

In  Santkem  Indian  the  localities  which  supply 
the  beijl  are  abo  supposed  ta  have  yielded  the 
emerak^  though  Tavern ier  was  not  able  to  ascer- 
tain that  any  part  of  India,  in  his  day,  was  yield- 
ing emeralda.  'As  for  emeralds,'  he  say s  (p.  144),  *'  it 
m  a  Talgar  error  to  say  they  came  originally  from 
the  easL  And  therefore  when  jewellers  and  gold- 
SDiiths  do  prefer  a  deep-oolouied  emerald  inclin- 
ing to  blacK,  Udl  ye  it  is  an  oriental  emerald,  they 
ipeak  that  which  is  not  true.  I  confess  I  could 
Beter  discoyer  in  what  part  of  our  continent  those 
steNies  are  found.  But  sure  I  am,  that  the  eastern 
part  of  the  world  never  produced  any  of  those 
slanes  neither  in  the  continent  nor  in  the  islands. 
Tnie  it  is,  that  since  the  discovery  of  America 
aoae  of  those  stones  have  been  often  brought 
loagfa  from  Peru  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  whence 
they  have  been  transported  into  Europe ;  but  this 
is  Boi  enough  to  make  them  oriental.  Besides 
that,  at  this  time  they  send  them  into  Spain 
through  the  North  Sea.' 

In  the  southern  part  of  Ceylon  is  an  exten- 
sive group  of  mountains  rising  to  the  height 
of  7<Kio  or  8000  feet,  which  successive  falls 
^mHtiah  till  thev  rest  on  the  alluvial  plains  of  the 
low  ooontzy.  l!he  S.W.  face  of  this  group  forms 
a  bcM  range,  crowned  at  its  western  extremity 

§r  Adam's  Peak,  called  by  the  people  Sri-pada  or 
dy  Fool,  and  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  range  in 
Kirbalpota,  which  rises  in  abrupt  precipices  to 
8000  feet  above  the  plains.    Batnapura,  or  city  of 
gema,  is  in  part  of  this  range.     It  is  about  60 
fliflea  frcNB  Colombo,  and  about  200  feet  above  the 
Igwtl  of  the  sea.    It  is  the  c^tre  of  the  gem-pro- 
daenBg  district,  which  extends  about  fifty  miles 
■long  the  base  of  this  mountain  ranffe,  and  in 
thia  dhUitia^  eompriaing  Saffragam  and  the  Three 


United  Kingdom,  China,  and  France.    Since  then    which  they  sink  a  pit,  and  if  they  meet  with 


a  thin  hard  crust  of  ferruginous  stones  or  masses 
of  milk  quartz,  such  are  always  favourable 
signs.  The  ruby,  amethyst,  topaz,  st^phire, 
and  cinnamon-stone  are  found  there  m  great  abund- 
ance; also  spinel,  chrysoberyl,  and  corundum, 
lied,  purple,  blue,  yellow  corundums  and  star-stones 
are  met  with  at  Mathuraand  SafPragam,  and  rubies 
and  sapphires  at  Badulla  and  Saffragam.  Cor- 
rundum  is  very  plentiful  at  Battagamana,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Agin  Kandura.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  Ceylon  gems,  however,  come  from 
Ratnapura,  the  city  of  gems,  the  river  near  which 
is  regularly  worked.  Ceylon  affords  also  all  the 
varieties  of  quartzose  minerals,  as  rock-crystal, 
amethyst,  rose -quartz,  cat's  eye,  and  prsse. 
Rock-ciystal  occurs  in  abundance,  both  massive 
and  crystallized,  of  various  colours,  good  quality, 
and  in  large  masses.  Amethyst  auo  is  pretty 
abundant ;  very  beautiful  specimens  of  this  mineral 
are  found  in  the  alluvion  derived  from  the  decom- 
position of  gneiss  and  granitic  rock  at  Saffragam 
and  the  Seven  Korles.  A  large  crystal  of  it  was 
found  near  Buanwelle,  containing  apparently  two 
distinct  drops  of  water.  The  finest  cat's  eyes  in 
the  world,  indeed  the  only  kind  that  bring  a  high 
price,  have  been  found  in  the  granitic  alluvion 
of  Saffragam  and  Matura.  Prase  occurs  only 
amongst  the  pebbles  on  the  shore  of  Trincomalee. 
Belonging  to  the  schorl  family  are  tourmaline  and 
schorl. 

Corundum,  The  pure  oxide  of  aluminium  is 
seen  in  colourless  crystals  of  corundum.  With 
minute  traces  of  colouring  materials,  these  crystcjs 
assume  rich  hues,  and  when  transparent  become 
gems  conspicuous  for  their  extensive  colour-suite, 
that  rank  next  in  value,  as  in  lustre  and  hardness, 
to  the  diamond.  These  are  the  colourless  lux- 
sapphire,  the  azure  sapphire,  the  ruby,  the 
oriental  topaz,  orienttil  amethyst,  oriental  emerald, 
etc. 

Star^'Siones  are  in  the  form  of  a  six-rayed  star, 
and  there  are  star-rubies,  star-sapphires,  and  star- 
topaz.  Emery  is  one  of  the  forms  of  the  opaque, 
granular,  massive  states  of  this  mineral. 

Oriental  Ruby  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  gems, 
when  of  large  size,  good  colour,  and  free  from 
flaws.  They  are  found  in  Siam,  the  Capelan 
mountains  ten  days'  journey  from  Syriam,  a  city 
in  Burma,  also  in  Ceylon,  India,  Borneo,  Sumatra, 
on  the  Elbe,  on  the  EspaiUy  in  Auvergne,  and  Iser 
in  Bohemia.  The  ruby  in  colour  varies  from  the 
lightest  rose  tint  to  the  deepest  carmine,  but  the 
most  valuable  tint  is  that  of  *  pigeon's  blood,'  a 
pure  deep  rich  red. 

Spinel  Ruby  and  Bala$  Ruby  belong  to  the 
spinel   class  of  minerals,  as  also 
are    several  of    the    stones    sold 
Ceylon    rubies.      Tourmaline, 


as 
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when  of  a  red  colour,  is  called 
Brazilian  ruby,  and  this  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  artificially  col- 
oured topaz.     The  ruby  brings  a  higher  prise 
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.  PagB.  450 

86 

Of  5   rati,    . 

.      „     625 

185 

Of  6i  rati,    . 

.      „     920 

than  the  diamond,  ranging  as  per  margin.  Star 
Rubies  are  asteriated  oorundums.  Tourmaline  is 
Bometimes  mistaken  for  the  ruby,  and  the  pink 
topaz  for  the  balas  ruby. 

Spinel  ruby  and  balas  rubies  are  found  in 
Ceylon,  Burma,  Mysore,  Baluchistan.  The  spinel 
ruby  is  of  a  deep  hue.  They  are  comparatively 
of  little  yalue,  but  are  often  sold  for  the  true 
ruby,  and  tbe  true  ruby  is  occasionally  parted 
with  as  a  spinel  ruby.  With  jewellers,  however, 
every  bright  red  mineral  takes  the  name  of  ruby. 
The  name  is  even  given  to  garnets.  Hindus  and 
Muhammadans  in  India  greatly  object  to  the  dark- 
coloured  stones,  deeming  them  unlucky. 

Sapphire  with  tbe  ancients  wa£  a  generic  term 
for  all  blue  gems.  It  occurs  in  British  India,  in 
the  south  of  the  Peninsula  and  Ceylon,  also 
in  Ladakh  and  in  Siam.  Sapphires  vary  from  the 
deepest  blue  to  black,  and  are  often  of  varied 
hues.  If  held  in  water  with  forceps,  the  coloured 
and  uncoloured  stones  will  be  seen.  A  very  good 
blue  sapphire  of  one  carat  weight  would  bring  £20. 

In  Tavemier^s  time,  in  India  all  rubies  were 
sold  by  weights  called  rati, — that  is,  three  grains 
and  a  half  or  seven-eighths  of  a  carat;  the 
payments  were  made  in  old  pagodas ;  and  rubies 
of  the  following  weights  had  been  sold  as  under  :— 

Of  1   ra«,    .    .  Page. 
Of  2^  rati,    .     .      „ 
Of  3|  rati,   .    .      „ 

If  a  ruby  exceeded  six  rati,  and  was  a  perfect 
stone,  there  was  no  value  to  be  set  upon  it. 

Tavemier  says  (p,  143),  *  The  other  place  where 
rubies  are  found  is  a  river  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
which  descends  from  certain  high  mountains  in 
the  middle  of  the  island,  which  swells  very  high 
when  the  rains  fall ;  but  when  the  waters  are  low, 
the  people  make  it  their  business  to  search  among 
the  sands  for  rubies,  sapphires,  and  topazes.  All 
the  stones  that  are  found  in  this  river  are 
generally  fairer  and  clearer  than  those  of  Pegu.  I 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  there  are  some  rubies,  but 
more  balas  rubies,  and  an  abundance  of  bastard 
rubies,  sapphires,  and  topazes  found  in  the  moun- 
tains that  run  along  from  Pegu  to  the  kingdom  of 
Camboya.' 

Oriental  Emerald,  the  green  variety  of  corun- 
dum, is  the  rarest  of  all  gems.  The  finest  occur 
in  a  limestone  rock  at  Muzo  in  New  Granada,  near 
Santa  F^de  Bogota,  lat.  b°  28' ;  at  Odontchelong  in 
Siberia,  and,  as  is  said,  near  Ava.  It  is  associated 
with  spinel.  When  of  a  deep  rich  grass-green  colour, 
clear,  and  free  from  flaws,  it  sells  at  from  £20  to 
£40  the  carat ;  those  of  lighter  shade,  from  5s.  to  £15 
the  carat  The  emerald  pillars  in  the  temple  of 
Hercules  at  Tyre,  the  emerald  sent  from  Babylon 
as  a  present  to  a  king  of  Egypt,  four  cubits  in 
lengtn  and  three  in  breadth,  and  the  emerald 
obelisk  described  bv  Herodotus,  were  all  doubt- 
lees  green  jasper.  The  Aral  and  Altai  mountains 
have  furnished  fine  emeralds. 

The  Prismatic  Corundums  found  among  the 
Tora  Hills  near  Rajniafaal,  on  the  Bunas,  in  irregular 
rolled  pieces,  small,  and  of  a  Ught  green  colour, 
are  sold  as  emeralds  by  the  natives,  under,  the 
name  of  panna  or  pana. 

Beryl  mcludes  the  emerald  of  jewellers,  and 
also  their  aqua  marine.  It  is  an  almnino-glucinium 
silicate,  the  aluminium  being  in  the  emerald 
apparently  displaced  to  a  minute  amount  by 
chromium. 


Aqua  marine  includes  clear  beryls  of  a  sea-green 
or  pale-bluish  or  bluish -green  tint.  Hindus  and 
Munammadans  largely  use  them  pierced  as  pend- 
ants and  in  armlets.  They  are  the  seing  or  seign  of 
the  Burmese  and  the  zamarrud  of  the  Persians.  At 
the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  a  good  specimen 
of  aqua  marine  was  contributed  from  Mysore ; 
other  samples  of  long  reed  crystals  were  forwarded 
by  the  Nellore  Ijocal  Committee. 

Topaz  was  so  called  from  the  island  of  Topazion 
in  the  Red  Sea.  There  \b  a  gold-coloured  and 
greenish-yellow  topaz.  Oriental  topaz  is  of  little 
value  in  commerce.  The  gem  is  of  a  yellow  tint, 
seldom  deep,  of  a  light  straw  colour.  Oriental 
topaz,  ruby,  and  sapphire  consist  of  90  per  cent, 
of  pure  alumina,  7  per  cent,  of  silica  coloured  with 
oxide  of  iron. 

Zircon  consists  of  zirconic  and  silicic  dioxides. 
Its  pellucid  varieties  are  gems.  The  dull  green 
is  the  iargoon ;  the  red-tinted  varieties  are  the 
hyacinth  or  jacinth.  The  yellow  and  blue  tints 
are  rare,  but  the  more  pellucid  and  colourleflB 
zircon,  from  its  exceptionally  high  refractive 
power,  approaches  even  the  diamond  in  brilliancjr. 
Zircon  is  found  in  the  Ceylon  districts  of  Maton 
and  Saffragam.  Matura  diamond  is  the  name 
applied  to  its  finest  varieties  by  the  dealers  in 
gems.  Besides  the  two  well-established  species, 
common  zircon  and  hyacinth,  there  is  a  third, 
massive,  opaque,  and  uncrystallized,  and  of  a  dark- 
brown  colour.  Specimens  of  it  from  Saffragam 
weigh  two  or  three  ounces.  The  yellow  varieties 
are  sold  by  the  natives  as  a  peculiar  kind  of  topaz, 
the  green  as  tourmalines,  the  hyacinth  red  as 
inferior  rubies,  and  the  very  light  grey  as  im- 
perfect diamonds.  All  the  varieties  are  found  in 
the  beds  of  rivers  or  in  alluvial  ground,  which, 
both  in  Saffragam  and  Matura,  is  of  the  same  kind. 
Zircon  occurs  in  alluvium  in  the  Ellore  district  of 
the  Madras  Presidency. 

Chrysobtryl  consists  of  glucina  and  alumina 
(aluminate  of  glucinum).  As  a  gem  it  is  known 
as  the  oriental  chrysolite,  also  as  cymophane  It 
is  a  beautiful  greenish-yellow  stone,  almost  equal 
in  lustre  and  hardness  to  the  sapphire.  Chrysoberyl 
is  sometimes  with  a  yellow  or  brownish  tinge,  and 
occasionally  presenting  internally  an  opalescent 
bluish-white  light.  When  green,  transparent,  and 
free  from  flaws,  it  is  much  prized.  The  less  trans- 
parent specimens,  when  cut  en  cabochon^  furnish 
one  of  we  kinds  of  precious  stones  to  whidi 
jew^ellers  sive  the  name  of  cat's  eye.  The  dark- 
green  vanety  from  the  Aral  is  called  Alexandrite. 

Diamonds  are  found  in  India,  Samatra, 
Borneo?  Australia,  the  Cape  Colony,  the  Aral 
mountains,  Brazil,  and  South  America.  It  occurs 
in  India,  in  the  Dekhan,  near  the  river  Pennar  in 
the  Cuddapah  district,  and  near  Banaganapilly.  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Kistna,  formerly  near  £ilore, 
and  bed  of  the  Godavery.  The  diamond  sold  in 
1856  ?  to  the  emperOr  Louis  Napoleon  for  £5000, 
was  said  to  have  been  obtained  in  the  Pennar  or  al 
Banaganapilly.  They  are  also  found  at  Panua  in 
Bundelkhand,  and  at  Sumbulpore  on  the  Mahanadu 
Thara  and  Tora  are  two  diamond-washing  tribes 
who  possessed  sixteen  jaghir  villages  at  Sumbul- 
pore. They  are  supposed  to  be  of  African  orisiiL 
Another  aboriginal  tribe  called  the  Jhira  are  said  to 
have  held  their  villages  rent-free  on  condition  ol 
washing  the  sands  of  the  river  for  diamonds,  whldi 
were  made  over  to  tiie  raja,  while  the  gold  ob* 
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tiined  at  the  same  time  remaiDed  the  perquisite  of 
the  finders. 

Diamonds  are  found  in  quartz  conglomerates 
oont&ining  oxide  of  iron,  also  in  alluvium,  in 
loose  and  embedded  crystals,  almost  always  of 
unall  size,  and  most  frequent  in  company  with 
grains  of  gold  and  platinum.  Diamonds  are  found 
nystalline  and  amorphous,  and  of  all  colours, 
vhtte,  yellow,  orange,  red,  pink,  brown,  green, 
blue,  black,  and  opalescent.  The  rodcs  in 
vhich  the  diamond  occurs  in  Brazil  are  either  a 
ferruginous  quartzose  conglomerate,  or  a  lamin- 
ated granular  quartz  called  itacolumite.  The 
Utter  rock  occurs  in  the  Arals,  and  diamonds 
hsTe  been  found  in  it ;  and  it  is  also  abundant  in 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina.  In  India,  the  rock 
is  a  quartzose  conglomerate.  Mr.  Ball  tells  ns 
that  there  are  diamond  mines  in  various  parts  of 
Bandelkhand,  but  the  principal  are  near  Panna, 
its  ca{»tal.  Other  diamond  areas  are  at  Badra- 
cheDum  on  the  Godavery,  near  the  Kistna  river, 
and  near  Banaganapilly  and  Cuddapah.  A  diamond 
tract  occupies  a  considerable  area  between  the 
Mabanadi  and  Godavery  riyers,viz.  at  Sumbulpore, 
viih  the  bed  of  the  Mahanadi  for  many  miles 
above  it,  and  Weiragarh  80  miles  to  the  S.E.  of 
Nagpur.  About  a.d.  1870,  some  small  diamonds 
Were  stated  to  have  been  found  in  a  hill  stream 
near  Simla. 

At  Panna,  diamonds  are  only  known  certainly 
to  occur  in  situ  in  a  conglomerate  which  is  referred 
geologically  to  the  Rewa  group,  but  there  are  also 
niuneroos  workings  in  alluvial  or  superficial 
deposits. 

in  the  Cuddapah  district,  the  principal  workings 
have  been  at  Cnnnapurti  and  Ovalumpilly,  near 
Cliennur,  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Pennar  river, 
and  Lamdur  and  Pinchetgapu,  west  of  Chennur. 

In  the  Knrnool  district,  tnc  mines  are  at  Bana- 
ganapilly, Munimadagu,  liamulkotta,  Timapuram, 
imbje,  Byanpully,  Guramkonda,  Gudipad, 
Bannur,  Devanur,  Shaitan  Kottah,  Dewmarruh, 
Tandrapad,  and  Bnswapur. 

In  \he  Kutna  and  Godavery  districts,  diamonds 
are  obtained  at  Golapillv,  Malavilly,  Purtial, 
Ganicoulur  or  kullur,  etc.,  the  pits  at  Golapilly  and 
IfaUvilly  being  sunk  in  conglomeratee  and  pebble 
beds  of  tertiary  age. 

In  the  bed  of  the  Mahanadi^  at  Snmbulpore, 
and  about  the  mouths  of  the  Hebe  Khelu  and 
Maud  streams,  large  diamonds  have  occasionally 
been  foand.  The  place  of  working  is  called  Heera 
Khond. 

At  Weiragarh,  in  lat,  20**  36'  N.,  and  long.  79° 
01'  SO'  E.,  80  miles  S.E.  of  Nagpur,  the  diamonds 
are  found  in  a  lateritic  grit ;  and  at  the  sources 
of  the  Hebe  river,  in  Gangpur,  in  the  Icha  river, 
a  tributary  of  the  Hebe,  and  also  in  the  Sunk 
river. 

In  Bunddkhand,  the  diamond  bed  proper  near 
Panna  is  a  conglomerate.  The  rock  diggings  do 
not  cover  a  space  of  more  than  20  acres,  and  the 
miners  excavate  great  pits,  25  feet  broad  and  often 
30  feet  deep.  At  Kumerea  (or  Kahmura),  locally 
caUed  Kakru,  to  the  east  of  Panna,  the  diamonds 
are  found  in  a  conglomerate  sandstone  made  up  of 
■mall  pebbles.  There  are  diamond  mines  also  at 
Udesna,  Sakeriva,  Mojgaon,  Boghin. 

An  inventory  of  the  precious  stones  of  the 
cromn  of  France  was  made  in  1832,  showing  the 
number  to  be  64,812,  of  value  £845,000.     The 


value  of  those  of  the  Brazil  sovereign  ia  said  to  be 
£5,000,000. 

The  British  crown  jewels  comprise  1  large  rubv, 
4  rubies,  1  large  sapphire,  IC  sapphires,  11  emeralds, 
1363  brillianU,  1272  rose  diamonds,  147  table 
diamonds,  4  drop-shaped  pearls,  273  pearls. 

Predons  itones  and  pearls  ex-     Precious  stones  and  pearls  im- 


ported  ftt>m  India. 

ported  into  India,  unset. 

1874-75, 

.     Ba 

.  6,56,683 

1874-75, 

.    Rs.  15,96,694 

1876-76, 

4,80,859 

1875-76, 

.     .      13,93,591 

1876-77, 

6,24,666 

1876-77, 

.    .     16,40,391 

1877-78, 

6,75,649 

1877-78, 

.    .     19,40,848 

1878-79, 

3,94,563 

1878-79, 

.    .      13,15,082 

1879-80, 

2,55,639 

1879-80, 

.    .     16,52,799 

1880-81, 

1,60,075 

1880-81, 

.    .      36,82,177 

1881-82, 

1,66,197 

1881-82. 

.    .      24,23,629 

1882-83, 

1,87,362    1882-83, 

.    .      17,25,170 

Artificial  Gems  are  largelv  made,  and  many  of 
the  precious  stones  are  well  iaiiiated.  Doublets 
are  partly  true  gems  above,  and  partly  false,  being 
a  portion  of  a  true  joined  artistically  to  glass  or 
other  gem  below.  Lapidaries  and  jewellers  even 
are  sometimes  deceived  by  fake  gems,  and  of 
others  entertain  grave  doubts.  Birmingham  sends 
many  blue  cut-glass  false  gems  to  Colombo  for 
sale.  The  glass  of  bottle  bottoms  is  even  sold 
in  Ceylon  and  other  places  as  emeralds.  Emeralds 
are  rarely  without  defects,  called  flaws,  *Rag,' 
Hind.,  and  manufacturers,  aware  of  this,  make 
false  emeralds  with  flaws.  Of  all  precious  stones, 
the  emerald  is  most  liable  to  defects,  and  their 
absence  should  excite  suspicion,  as  they  can  be 
very  easily  imitated.  Strass  is  a  technical  term 
for  the  base  of  the  artificial  gems. 

Precious  stones  are  not  exclusively  articles  of 
luxury  ;  diamonds  are  largely  used  in  the  glazing 
and  other  trades,  and  rubies  and  sapphires  in  the 
manufacture  of  watches.  They  are  lavishly  used 
by  Indian  jewellers,  who  care  less  for  their  purity 
and  commercial  value  than  for  the  general  effect 
produced  by  a  blaze  of  splendour.  And  Sir  George 
Birdwood  remarks,  nothing  can  exceed  the  skill, 
artistic  feeling,  and  effectiveness  with  which  gems 
are  used  in  India,  whether  in  jewellery  proper,  in 
the  jewelled  decoration  of  arms,  and  by  Hindus  in 
the  ornamentation  of  the  images  in  their  temples. 
The  quantity  of  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  rubies  in 
the  tSrirangam  shrine  surpasses  all  imagination, 
though  perhaps  few  of  them  are  without  flaws. 
It  is  a  marvellous  sight. 

Adularia  or  moon-stone  is  very^  abundant  in  some 
parts  of  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kandy,  where  it  is  occasionally  the  predomi- 
nating ingredient  of  the  rock.  It  is  a  variety  of  felspar, 
a  form  of  ortboclase,  and  of  little  valae. 

AffoUj  the  «x«^^  of  the  Greeks  and  Akeck  of  the 
Arabs,  is  found  in  great  variety  and  abundance  in  many 
parts  of  India.  Some  of  the  agates  and  other  siliciona 
minerals  in  the  amygdaloid  rocks  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seena  river,  between  Sholapar  and  Ahmadnaggur,  are 
of  great  size  and  in  prof  union,  but  the  most  beautiful 
are  brought  from  Rajpipla  and  Cambay. 

Amber  ia  largely  obtained  in  man^  parts  of  Europe, 
and  in  Independent  Burma,  from  mmes  at  Hukong  or 
Pbyondwen,  near  the  sources  of  the  Kyendwen. 

Amethytt. 

Martas,  .  .  .  .Malat. 
Sang-i-Sulimani,  .  Pers. 
Ametiato,  .  .  PORT.,  Sp. 
Sugandi  kalln,     .      Tam. 

The  amethyst  is  mentioned  in  Exodus  xxviii.  19,  and 
xxxix.  12,  but  under  this  term  two  different  minerals 
are  known,  via.  the  common  amethyst,  a  quartaose 
mineral  found  in  amygdaloid  trap  rocks  in  all  countries, 
but  in  some  quantity  amongst  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the 


Jaballakum,     . 

.    Abab. 

Amethyste,     . 

.    .    Fr. 

mfAiBvrrH,      .     . 

.    .    Gb. 

Amatista,    .     . 

.    .     It. 

Amethystus,     . 

.    .Lat. 
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Dekhan.  SonM  bemtifal  ipecimMifl  of  common  ame- 
thyst crystals  occur  in  dykes  of  quarts  near  Bowenpilly, 
at  Secunderabad.  It  is  rock  crystal  oolonred  with  iron 
and  manganese.  Its  colour  is  of  every  shade  of  purple 
violet ;  some  of  these  are  valued,  for  it  is  almost  the 
only  stone  that  can  be  worn  with  mournings.  When 
the  colour  of  a  specimen  has  to  be  equalised,  it  is  placed 
in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  iron  filings,  and  exposed  to  a 
moderate  heat.  The  oriental  amethyst  of  jewellers  is 
also  of  a  purple  colour,  but  is  an  extremeW  rare  variety 
of  corundum.  Its  colour  can  be  destroyed  by  heat,  and 
its  purity  then  resembles  that  of  the  diamond. 

Beryl.  Some  beryls  are  quite  colourless,  but  green, 
blue,  or  yellow  are  prevailing  tints.  The  finest  beryls 
were  described  by  PUnT  as  those  which  are  of  a  clear  sea- 
green  colour— qui  viridatem  puri  maris ;  hence  crystals 
of  clear  tints  of  sea-green  or  sky-blue  are  called  aoua 
marinas  or  aqua  marines.  Beryl  occurs  in  considerable 
abundance  at  Kan^um,  in  the  Tanjore  collectorate 
of  S.  India,  in  the  Siberian  Altai  range,  also  in  Khotan, 
nchi,  and  other  Chinese  provinces.  In  the  United 
States  very  large  beryls  have  been  obtained,  but  seldom 
transparent  ciystak.  Numbers  of  the  Hindus  and 
Muhammadans  of  Southern  India  wear  them  pierced  as 
armlets  and  pendants,  and  call  them  bynames  given  also 
to  the  emerald, — as  zamamid,  zabrjad,  and  panna.  The 
colours  most  esteemed  in  Northern  India  are  the  sababi, 
next  the  saidi  (from  the  town  of  Saidi  in  £gypt) ; 
ndhani,  new  emeralds ;  fastiki,  old  em<rralds,  which 
they  imagine  have  completed  a  growth  of  20  years ; 
salki,  sangari  (colour  of  verdigris),  kirasi,  and  sabuni 
Dr.  Irvine  says  (Qen.  Med.  Top.)  prismatic  corun- 
dum or  chrysoberyl  is  found  amon^  the  Tora  Hills 
near  Rajmidial,  on  the  Bunas,  in  irregularly  rolled 
pieces,  small,  and  generally  of  a  light  green  colour.  These 
stones  are  considered  by  the  natives  as  emeralds,  and 
^lass  under  the  name  of  panna;  but  the  natives  are 
aware  that  they  are  still  softer  than  the  real  emerald 
of  India. 


Oa^$  Eye. 
Bel  oochio, 
Beli  oculus, 
Zmilaces, 


It. 
Lat. 


if 


ZmilampiB,  .  .  .  Lat. 
Mata-kuchin^,  .  Malay. 
Chashm-i-maidah,     Pers. 

Cat's  eye  is  chiefly  found  in  Ceylon,  but  specimens 
are  also  obtained  from  Quilon  and  Cochin,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Madras ;  the  site  of  the  last,  however, 
has  not  been  traced.  It  is  brought  from  Burma.  It  is 
a  transparent  quartz  full  of  minute  fibres  of  asbestos, 
and  is  cut  in  a  highly  convex  form.  It  is  of  a  yellow 
hue.  slightly  tinged  with  green.  The  cat's  eye  is  often 
set  m  rings,  and  is  much  valued  in  India ;  those  seen  in 
the  Moulmein  market  are  not  much  valued.  A  small 
one  may  be  purchased  for  two  rupees,  and  one  of 
ordinary  sise  for  five  ;  while  ten  rupees  is  the  highest 
price  given  for  the  best.  Mr.  Edward  Streeter  (p.  167) 
distinguishes  the  true  or  chrysoberyl  cat*s  e^e  from  the 
quartz  cat's  eye.  Tlie  former  is  a  rare  variety  of  the 
onrysoberyl. 

Chrysolite  and  peridot  are  silicates  of  magnesia  with 
iron,  and  chrysolite  is  also  a  yellowish-green  corundum. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  a  coloured  variety  of  rock- 
crystal.  Oriental  peridot  is  of  a  verv  pleasing,  yellowish- 
green  colour,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  gem.  ^  It  was  at  one 
time  considered  of  more  value  than  the  diamond.  Mr. 
Streeter  says  the  chrysolite  of  the  ancients  is  now 
termed  oriental  topaz.  It  is  a  corundum  formed  of 
alumina,  coloured  golden-yellow  by  oxide  of  iron. 

Cored  is  being  utilized  by  the  people  of  India  in 
rapidly  increasing  quantities.  In  1877-78,  65,527  lbs., 
value  Us.  6.90,875,  were  imported  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, while  in  1883  the  quantity  was  152,372  lbs., 
value  Rs.  19,59,367.  A  small  part  is  re-exported. 
Coral  of  a  pale  delicate  pink  colour  is  now  the  most 
valued  in  England,  a  large  drop  or  bead  selling  at  £30 
to  £40,  and  smaller  pieces  at  £120  to  £150  the  ounce. 
Red  is  esteemed  in  India. 

Corundum  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  Mysore,  in 
the  Coimbatore  district  of  the  Madras  Presidency ;  and 
its  crystalline,  translucent  coloured  varieties  are  the 
gems  known  tolewellers  as  the  ruby,  emerald,  topaz, 
and  sapphire.  The  emerald  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  these 
varieties.  The  oriental  ruby  or  red  variety  of  corundum 
is  veiy  rare  ;  when  pure  in  water  and  colour  it  is  very 
valuable.  The  blue  variety  of  corundum  is  the  orientu 
sapphire,  la  in  greater  abundance,  but  of  inferior  value, 


and  its  colours  greatlv  vary,  from  the  dee[M»t  velvet- 
blue  to  the  palest  and  almost  imperceptible  tint,  even 
losing  all  that  and  becoming  colourless,  and  in  that 
form  is  a  very  beautiful  gem,  remarkable  for  its  white- 
ness and  the  absence  of  prismatic  colours. 

The  yellow  variety  of  corundum  is  called  the  oriental 
topas.  which  is  of  every  shade  of  yellow,  and  when  pore 
it  is  highly  valued.  But  many  stones  have  a  mittr 
opalesoenoe,  which  makes  them  valueless.  The  ordi- 
nary topas  of  commerce,  composed  of  silica  and  alumina, 
with  hydro-fluoric  acid  (hydric-fluoride),  commonly  of 
a  pale  orange,  toning  down  to  a  straw  colour,  is  of  com- 
paratively nttle  value. 

When  the  red  and  blue  are  mixed  in  the  oorundnm, 
the  stone  is  called  oriental  amethvst ;  half  a  stone  will 
be  red  and  half  blue,  or  emersld,  ruby,  topas,  and 
sapphire  in  the  same  stone.  The  Ceylon  niby  has 
occasionally  a  blue  tint,  which  can  be  expelled  by  hiat. 

The  opalescence  occurs  in  rubies,  sapphires,  and  topas. 
When  such  stones  are  cut  en  eabocfum  at  a  certain 
angle  to  the  axis,  they  form  the  star-stone,  showing  in 
a  strong  light  a  star  of  six  rays,  very  pretty  aa  a  fs^ey 
stone,  but  of  no  value  as  a  gem. 

Diamonds  are  occasionally  colourless.  The  most 
valuable  diamonds  are  those  known  to  merchants  as 
blue-white.  There  are  only  in  Europe  three  or  four 
diamonds  which  can  be  termed  blue.  The  finest  of 
these  is  the  '  Hope '  diamond,  valued  at  £30,000.  It  is 
of  a  beautiful  sapphire  blue. 

A  recent  newspaper  article  mentions  that  a  diamond, 
weighing  602  carats,  of  a  dark  slate  colour,  has  been 
found  in  the  Jagersfontein  mine,  South  Africa.  Owing 
to  its  peculiar  colour,  experts  could  fix  no  precise  value, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  worth  at  least  £2000.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  duck's  egg.  Diamonds  occur  oi  a 
red  colour;  one  in  London,  weighing  about  three 
grains,  is  valued  at  £800 ;  and  a  diamond  of  a  pure 
emerald  green,  the  property  of  a  W.  Indiui  merchant, 
is  mentioned  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Streeter  as  of  value  £1OO0l 
At  Banaganapuly  black  diamonds  occur. 

Among  famed  diamonds  maybe  mentioned  the  Orloff 
gem  possessed  bv  the  emperor  of  Russia,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  from  Srirangam  ;  it  wei^ 
194}  carats.  The  Regent  or  Pitt  weighs  136| :  it  is  said 
to  have  been  obtained  at  Parteal ;  mit  Mr.  Pitt  is  also 
stated  to  have  bought  it  for  £12.500  from  Jam  Ghund. 
a  diamond  merchant.     The  Sand  weighs  63| 
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The  Matan  diamond,  belonging  to  a  raja  of  Borneo,  is  of 
367  carats,  and  valued  at  £269,379.  The  nicam  of 
Hyderabad  has  one  of  340  carats.  The  Rhodes  diamond, 
of  150  carats,  was  found  12th  February  1880  by  Mr. 
Porter  Rhodes  in  the  Kimberley  mine  in  South  Africa. 
The  last  three  are  still  (1883)  uncut.  The  Pigot  diamond 
weighs  82^.  It  was  brought  from  India  by  Lord  Pigot 
In  1801  it  was  sold  in  a  lottery  for  760,000  francs.  The 
Braganza  was  discovered  in  1741  in  BraxiL  It  weighed 
1680  carats.  If  cut,  it  is  supposed  it  would  weigh  500 
carats.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  white  topaz.  The  Star  of 
the  South,  found  in  Brazil,  weighs  254.  It  was  found  in 
July  1853  in  one  of  the  mines  of  the  Bogsgen  district, 
in  the  Minas-Geraes  province.  About  one-half  of  ite 
weight  was  lost  in  cutting.  Another  Brazilian  diamond, 
138(  carats,  was  found  in  1775  by  a  negro,  a  few  miles 
N.  of  the  Rio  Plata.  One  was  found  in  1878  at  Dn  Toit's 
pan  in  S.  Africa.  It  weighs  244  carats.  The  diamond 
known  as  the  Star  of  South  Africa  was  found  there 
about  1868 ;  it  weighed  83  carats,  and  fetched  £11,200. 

Much  artistic  skill  is  requisite  in  diamond  cutting,  in 
order  to  retain  the  gem  of  as  great  bulk  as  possible. 

A  diamond  known  as  the  Moghul  was  cut  for  Shaik 
Jahan  by  Hortensio  Borgio,  a  Venetian.  It  weired 
798^  carats,  and  he  reduced  it  to  186  carats,  which 
angered  the  emperor  so  that  he  fined  him  B&  10.000, 
in  fact  all  his  possessions. 

The  Koh-i-Nur  weighed  on  arriving  in  London  TMfg 
carats,  and  was  valued  at  £140,000.  It  was  cut  by 
Herr  Voorsanger,  under  Messrs.  Coster  of  Amsterdain. 
in  the  atelier  of  the  crown  jewels  in  London,  and  it 
was  reduced  to  106^,  and  is  valued  at  £100.0001  It  is 
the  personal  property  of  the  Queen-Empress  Victoria. 
Mr.  Streeter  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  Moghul  diamond. 

The  Regent  diamond,  before  cutting,  weighed  410 
carats,  and  1361  after  it  was  cut. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Rhodes  diamond  would,  whim 
cut.  weigh  100  carats.    In  July  19RS,  a  diamond  was 
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fouid  in  BnuBil  which  weighed  254  carats,  but  was 
reduced  in  cutting  to  125. 

Mr.  Bryoe  Wright,  of  204  Regent  Street,  is  in  poeses- 
lion  of  a  diamond  of  some  note,  set  in  a  ring  which  was 
kept  for  Doany  jears  in  the  treasury  of  the  Moghul 
cmperorB  of  Hindustan.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few 
known  diamonds  that  are  cut  or  engraved,  and  it  is 
soppoeed  that  the  work  upon  it,  owing  to  the  extreme 
htfdneis  of  the  stone,  must  have  cost  years  of  incessant 
labour.  The  engraving  is  believed  to  be  by  a  Persian 
artist;  it  is  a  monogram  composed  of  two  Arabic 
words  interlocked  together,  making  up  the  invocation, 
*0  AIL*  The  date  of  the  work  is  supposed  to  be  A.D. 
ISA. 

An  the  diamond  localities  yield  stones  which  minera)- 
ogiodly  are  true  diamonds,  but  do  not  possess  the  high 
qnslitiee  to  entitle  them  to  be  regaided  as  precious 
sionea.  And  this  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  all 
the  varietiea  of  the  corundum,  fehpathic  and  other 
minenJa  which  furnish  the  gems  of  the  jewellers. 

Emeralds  are  menticnei  in  £xodu8  xzviii.  18,  also  in 
Tobit,  Judith.  £oclesia»ies.  and  Ezekiel.  The  emerald 
nines  in  Jabl  Zabarah  in  Egypt— the  Smaragdus  mons 
of  the  aucaenta — were  worked  B.c.  1650,  in  the  time  of 
II.  These  mines  (Bunsen*s  Egypt,  ii.  303) 
on  the  Kosseir  Road,  from  Koptos  to  Aennum 
(Pbiloieras). 

The  F'dtpar  group  of  minerals  includes  several  of 
vahie  in  the  arts,  such  as  labradorite,  with  its  beautiful 
play  of  colours,  moon-stone  or  orthoclase,  valencianite, 
Asoaaooita  or  Amaxon  stone,  and  lazulite,  called  blue 
felraar  and  Une  spar. 

FcnU  wood  is  in  large  quantity  in  Burma,  in  Sind, 
and  at  Ver>lacheUum  and  Ootatoor,  west  of  Pondicherry. 
It  is  naed  for  ornaments. 

€ktmei^  from  which  carbuncles  are  formed,  is  in  great 
abundance  in  the  south  of  India,  chiefly  in  gneiss  rock 
in  the  Guntur  and  Coimbatore  districts,  also  at  the 
Manaerabad  Ghat,  and  in  the  Aravalli  range.  Amongst 
its  varieties  are  the  violet- tinted  almandine  ;  the  yellow 
and  byaicinthine  garnets  known  as  cinnamon-stone  and 
casontte,  which  contain  calcium  and  aluminium ;  the 
fsnet  and  ffyrope,  or  Bohemian  garnet  varieties,  when 
eat  CM  caboehon,  are  the  carbuncle  of  jewellery ; 
but  the  carbuncle  («»le«|)  of  the  ancients  included  all 
gems  of  a  re  d  colour,  such  as  hyacinths,  rubies,  garnets. 
Other  Tarieties  of  garnet  are  allochroite,  topazolite, 
■abanite,  oolophanite,  and  grossular  garnet. 

/ofsCe  and  cyanite  or  kvanite  imitate  the  sapphire, 
bat  the  greater  hardness  of  the  sapphire  affords  an  easy 
test  of  its  genuineness.  Kvanite  is  a  silicate  of  alumina, 
and  occurs  in  long,  thin,  blade-like  crystals  of  a  clear 
bine  or  Uniah- white  colour. 

Jade,  which  the  Chinese  so  highly  value,  is  brought 
from  Cientral  Asia,  one  locality  being  at  Qulbagashen 
in  the  valley  of  Karakash.  The  Yu  or  Jade  mines  of 
Independent  Burma  are  in  the  Mogoung  district,  about 
23  miles  8.W.  of  Maing-Khum.  Momien  in  Tunnan 
waa  formerly  a  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  jade. 
and  adll  sends  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  small 
articlea.  Jade  was  imported  from  Burma  in  1880-81  to 
^e  value  of  Bs.  2,45,650,  and  mostlv  all  re-exported  to 
giMapeie  and  China.    It  is  also  called  nephrite. 

^  is  imported  into  India  from  Europe,  and  is  only 
worn  by  Kiropeana.  Large  quantities  of  lignite  are 
feimd  in  the  tertiary  strata  alonff  the  sea-coast  of  India, 
bnt  none  of  it  takes  a  good  polish. 

LapUiamli,  or  asure-stone,  from  Central  Asia,  is  not 
in  nnch  request  in  India.  It  waa  the  sapphire  of  Pliny. 
It  is  foond  in  High  Asia  and  in  China  provinces,  in 
■aeient  timea  it  was  used  for  cameos  and  mtagUos.  The 
(Aineae  make  it  into  cupe,  vases,  buttons,  caskets. 

M*9lachiUy  an  imported  mineral,  is  rarely  worn,  and 
enly  by  Eoropeans.  It  occurs  in  the  copper  mines  in 
Auatrdia»  alM>  lar^y  in  Russian  provinces. 

Mdker  of  Peati  is  the  nacre  from  the  interior  of  the 
ahella  of  molluscs,  chiefly  from  that  of  the  Meleagrina 
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OmffK^  a  qnartsoae  mineral,  is  so  named  because  of  its 

being  in  Isyers  of  two  colours,  as  on  the  nail 

human  hand.    One  of  the  layers  is  white,  the 

of  a  grevish  tint.      In  its  natural  state  it  is  a 

unneral,  but  it  is  stained  black  by  being  boiled  in 

hanmj,  oily  or  sugared  water,  and  then  in  sulphuric 

For  red,  protoaulphate  of  iron  It  added ;  and  for 
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blue,  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  is  added  to  the  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron. 

Precious  Opal  has  as  varieties  the  Mexican  fire  opal, 
the  noble  opal  of  Hungary.  Precious  opal  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  gems.  Its  price  depends  on  the  play  of 
colours  displayed.  The  hydrophane  or  Mexican  opal 
loses  its  beauty  when  exposed  to  water. 

Common  Opal,  of  a  dull  white  without  any  play  of 
colours,  occurs  massive  in  the  volcanic  tract  of  the 
Dekhan.  It  is  used  as  a  charm  round  horaea'  necks,  and 
by  native  dentists  for  false  teeth. 

Oriental  is  a  term  employed  bv  jewellers  to  designate 
preeious  stones  of  the  highest  value.  It  is  now  excluded 
from  books  of  mineralogy,  the  minerals  to  which  it  waa 
formerly  applied  being  now-a-days  noticed  under  their 
chemical  composition. 

Pearls  occur  of  all  colours.  Those  of  Asia,  from  the 
sea  ))earl  oyster,  Melen^rina  margaritifera,  are  found  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ceylon,  in  the  gulf  of  Manaar,  in  the 
Persinn  Gulf,  in  the  Suln  IsUnds,  near  New  Guinea, 
and  in  the  Bed  Sea.  Off  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  the  fish- 
ing season  is  inaugurated  by  numeroun  ceremonies,  and 
the  fleet,  sometimes  of  150  boats,  then  put  to  sea. 
Each  boat  has  a  stage  at  its  side,  and  is  manned  by  ten 
rowers,  ten  divers,  a  steersman,  and  a  shark  charmer 
(pillal  karras).  The  men  go  down  five  at  a  time,  each 
expediting  his  descent  by  means  of  a  stone  20  to  25 
pounds  in  weight,  and  holding  their  nostrils ;  they 
gather  about  100  shells  in  the  minute  which  they  remain 
under  water.  Each  man  makes  40  to  50  descents  daily. 
The  pearl  oysters  are  thrown  on  the  beach  and  left  to 
putrefy.  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  so  many  as  30,000 
persons  are  said  to  be  employed  in  the  pearl  fishery 
(Job  xxviii.  18).  Aocoraing  to  European  taste, 
a  perfect  ])earl  ahould  be  round  or  drop-snaped ;  of  a 
pure  white,  slightly  transparent;  free  from  specks, 
spots,  or  blemish,  and  possessing  the  peculiar  lustre 
characteristic  of  the  gem.  In  India  and  China,  the 
bright  yellow  colour  is  preferred.  Cleopatra  is  fabled 
to  have  dissolved  in  vinegar  a  pearl  of  the  value  of 
150,000  aureas  or  golden  crowns,  in  the  presence  of 
Anthony,  and  to  have  drunk  it  off ;  but  it  would  have 
required  a  larger  quantitv  and  stronger  acid  than  any 
one  could  have  taken  with  impunity,  to  have  done  bo. 
Caesar  is  said  to  have  paid  a  sum  equal  to  £50,000 
sterling  for  a  single  pearl.  The  fellow-drop  to  the 
pendant  destroyed  by  Cleopatra  is  said  to  have  been 
sawn  in  two  by  command  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  and 
used  to  adorn  the  statue  of  Venus.  The  mother  of  ^e 
last  nawab  of  the  Camatio  gave  him  a  necklace  of 
pearls,  each  of  which  cost  about  Bs.  1000. 

Quartiose  minerals  are  largely  used  for  personal 
ornament,  for  articles  of  luxury,  and  in  the  decorative 
arts.  They  have  been  skilfully  adapted  in  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  beautiful  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra.  Those 
better  known  to  jewellers  and  lapidaries  are  sometimes 
designated  inferior  gems,  such  as  the  agate,  amethyst, 
bloodstone  or  heliotrope,  chxTsoprase  of  an  apple-green 
colour,  camelian,  jasper  and  Egyptian  jasper,  onyx, 
common  opal,  plasma,  rock-crystal,  sard,  and  sardonyx. 
The  last  is  rarely  seen  in  India.  Jasper,  onyx,  common 
opal,  bloodstone  or  heliotrope  are  found  in  abundance 
in  many  parts  of  the  Dekhan.  in  the  valley  of  the  Goda- 
venr,  and  amongst  the  Camoay  stones.  Mocha-stones 
and  moes- stones  of  great  bcAuty  occur  among  the 
minerals  from  Cambay.  Cambay  enjoys  celebrity  for 
its  agates,  mocha-stones,  canielians,  and  all  the  chalce- 
donic  and  onyx  family.  All  of  them  are  brought  from 
Bajpipla,  but  worked  up  at  Cambay  into  evenr  variety 
of  ornament, — cups,  boxes,  necklaces,  handles  of  daggers, 
of  knives  and  forks,  seals,  etc.  They  are  from  the 
amygdaloid  trap  rocks  drained  by  the  Nerbadda  and 
Tapti.  The  prindpal  varieties  sold  in  Bombay  are 
crystal,  milk  quarts,  prasc^  a  ^en  variety  of  moss- 
stone,  mocha -stone,  fortification  agate,  calcedony, 
camelian,  chrysoprase,  heliotrope,  onyx,  obsidian, 
and  very  rarely  amethyst.  These  stones  abound  in 
all  trap  countries,  the  Brazils  exporting  them  as  largely 
as  India  into  Europe,  where  the  terms  Brasilian  and 
Indian  agates  are  used  indifferently  by  the  trade. 

Rock-crystal  is  abundant  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India  at  Vellum.  It  can  be  dyed.  If  made  red-hot, 
and  plunged  repeatedly  into  the  tincture  of  cochineal, 
it  becomes  a  ruby  ;  if  into  a  tincture  of  red  sandal,  it 
takes  a  deep  red  tint ;  into  tincture  of  saffron,  a  yellow 
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like  the  topaz ;  into  a  tincture  of  tomesol,  a  yellow 
like  the  topaz ;  into  jaice  of  nerpnim,  it  takes  a  deep 
violet  Uke  the  amethyst ;  and  into  a  mixture  of  tincture 
of  tumesol  and  saffron,  it  becomes  an  imitation  of  the 
emerald.  Steeping  the  crystal  in  oil  of  turpentine 
saturated  with  verdigris  or  spirits  of  wine,  holding 
dragons'  blood  or  other  coloured  resins  in  solution, 
depths  of  tints  are  produced  proportioned  to  the  time  of 
steeping.  Crystal  can  be  coloured  if  heated  in  a  crucible 
with  orpiment  and  arsenic.  Crystal  coloured  red,  as 
false  rubies,  are  known  in  France  as  rubaces. 

Quartzose  minerals  were  not  commonlv  known  in 
ancient  times,  and  hence  were  extravagantly  esteemed. 
The  fragments  of  a  murrhine  cup,  the  little  Cambay 
stone  cup  still  made  in  Cambay,  were  exhibited  in  the 
theatre  of  Nero,  *  as  if,*  adds  Pliny,  *  they  had  been 
the  ashes  of  no  less  than  Alexander  the  Great  himself !  * 
Seventy  thousand  sesterces  was  the  price  of  one  of  these 
little  Cambay  cups  in  Rome  in  the  days  of  Pompey. 
The  price  in  Bombay  ranges  from  B*.  18  to  Rs.  35  and 
Rs.  75.  Nero  paid  1,000,000  sesterces  for  a  cup,  '  a 
fact,'  slily  remarks  Pliny,  *  well  worthy  of  remembrance 
that  the  father  of  his  country  should  have  drunk  from 
a  vessel  of  such  a  costly  price.'  Amongst  the  people  of 
India  the  inferior  gems  are  held  in  but  little  esteem  ; 
they  value  a  gem  lor  its  intrinsic  price,  not  for  the 
workman's  skill  expended  in  shaping  it,  in  which  the 
chief  value  of  ail  the  inferior  gems  consists. 

JRuby  with  lapidaries  and  jewellers  is  a  term  applied 
to  the  beautiful  red  crystals  of  any  minerals  which  can 
be  used  as  gems ;  but  the  oriental  ruby  is  the  red 
variety  of  corundum.  The  finest  stones  are  found  in 
the  sand  of  rivers  in  Ceylon,  in  the  sand  of  certain 
streams,  and  in  the  Capelan  mountains  near  Syriam, 
a  former  capital  of  Pesu  (Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  iL  p.  75), 
about  60  to  70  miles  from  the  capital  in  a  N.E.  direc- 
tion, and  over  an  area  of  about  a  hundred  square  miles, 
and  sapphires  are  found  along  with  them.  The  ruby 
is  considered  by  eastern  jewellers  to  approach  perfec- 
tion the  more  closely  it  resembles  the  colour  of  pigeon's 
blood.  The  ruby  is  generally  set  in  rings  and  brooches, 
surrounded  with  brilliants.  AVhen  placed  in  the  fire  a 
true  ruby  becomes  invisible,  but  when  immersed  in 
water  it  api)ear8  to  glow  with  heat.  It  is  stated  in 
Prinsep's  Oriental  Accounts  of  the  Precious  Minerals, 
that  not  to  he  deceived  in  rubies  is  a  work  of  difficulty, 
because  there  are  spurious  ones  of  polished  crystal 
which  much  resemble  the  true  gem ;  these  are  called 
Ayn-ul-rajan.  Jewellers  in  the  east  apply  the  term  lal 
to  all  rubies  of  a  fine  red  colour,  but  their  lal  rumani 
(scarlet  or  pomegranate  ruby)  is  probably  the  true 
spinel.  The  bright  red  spinel  nioy,  lal  rumani,  is 
called  by  modem  jewellers  as  vaqut  iiarum,  or  simply, 
in  Hindustani,  narmnh,  also  labri.  The  ruby  is  imitated 
by  spinel,  from  which  it  is  easily  distinguished  by 
superior  hardness.  The  natives,  like  European  mineral- 
ogists, distinguish  four  principal  species  of  vaqut, — red 
(oriental  ruby),  blue  (oriental  sapphire),  yellow,  white, 
or  colourless  (oriental  topaz),  and  green  (oriental 
emerald).  Natives  distinguish  the  oriental  ruby  from 
the  spinel,  or  balas  ruby.  A  pure  oriental  ruby  of  ten 
carats  is  worth  from  £3800  to  £4800,  while  the  spinel 
ruby  and  balas  ruby  would  be  dear  at  one-twentieth  of 
the  sum.  Wlien  the  red  has  a  decided  shade  of  orange, 
it  usually  goes  by  the  name  of  vermeil  or  vermeiUe, 
when  of  a  yellowish-red  it  is  called  rubicelle. 

Oriental  aapphires  are  blue  tiansparent  varieties  of 
corundum.  'VVhen  perfect,  of  a  clear,  bright,  pnissian- 
blue  colour,  and  possessed  of  a  high  degree  of  transpar- 
cncv,  this  stone  is  valued  next  to  the  oriental  ruby.  It 
ifi,  however,  seldom  found  in  this  state,  being  more 
frequently  pale-blue,  passing  by  degrees  into  entirely 
colouilcss.  Pale  varieties  when  exposed  to  a  strong 
heat  entirely  lose  their  colour  without  undergoing  any 
other  alteration,  and  have  often  been  sold  for  diamonds. 


but  it  is  also  found  in  Bohemia,  in  France,  in  the  brook 
Rioupezzouliou,  near  Expailly,  in  Velay,  and  in  New 
South  Wales.  In  1881-o2,  sapphires  from  Siaro  were 
imported  into  British  India  valued  at  Rs.  45,390,  and 
via  Simla  from  Ladakh,  on  the  road  to  Zanskar,  of  value 
Ks.  25,956.  Sapphire  is  imitated  with  iolite,  kyanite, 
etc.;  hardness  anords  the  best  test  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  stone.  The  word  sapphire  is  derived  from 
sapheiros,  the  name  of  a  blue  stone  amongst  tiie 
ancients.  Most  probably  the  sapheiros  of  the  ancients, 
however,  was  not  our  sapphire,  out  lapis-lazuli. 

Schorl  occurs  in  the  granite  and  syenite  districts  of 
the  Peninsula  of  India. 

Spinelf  besides  spinels  properly  so  called,  includes 
Franklinite  and  chromite  (chromic  iron).  Spinel  ruby 
and  balas  ruby  are  beautiful  gems.  Pleonaste  is  an 
opamie  variety  of  spinel.  Spinel  is  found  in  Saffngtm 
and  Matura,  in  Ceylon,  in  Mysore  and  Burma,  ^ind 
ruby  or  balas  ruby  varies  in  value  according  to  its  eat 
and  colour.  BaLos  ruby  is  pale-red  or  rose-red ;  it 
varies  much  in  price. 

Star-ttonet  are  varieties  of  the  comndom  class  of 
precious  stones, — star-rubies,  star-sapphires,  and  the 
star-topaz.  They  have  stars  of  six  rays,  but  are  not 
esteemed  by  the  Singhalese  or  natives  of  India. 

Topaz  occurs  in  the  corundum  localities.  Orientsl 
topaz  is  a  variety  of  corundum  of  a  yellow  colour,  mors 
or  less  mixed  with  red.  The  most  esteemed  colour  is  a 
bright  jonquil-yellow,  and  next  a  pure  lemon-yellow. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  stone,  though  inferior  in  value  to 
emerald,  ruby,  or  sapphire.  The  kind  most  valued  by 
the  jewellers  of  Europe  aniHj»>iight  from  the  Urolga 
river.  White  topaz  is  a  fluo-Bcate  mixed  with  siUcate 
of  aluminium.  <«'  ' 

Toumudiiie  occurs  abundantly  in  Siberia,  in  Burma, 
in  Dindigul,  and  in  Ceylon,  in  colours  black,  brown,  blue, 

Sreen,  red,  white,  and  colourless,  and  exhibiting  a 
ichroisuL  The  tourmalines  have  many  valuable  and 
beautiful  forms,  made  use  of  in  the  arts.  RubelUte,  a 
variety  of  tourmaline,  is  found  in  Burma  and  Siberia. 

TurquoiaCy  from  Central  A»ia,  is  a  favourite  with  the 
Mnhammadans  of  India.  Turquoise  is  the  Firoz^, 
Hind.,  hence  Firoza-rang,  turquoise  blue.  It  is  found 
at  Khojend,  in  Mawar-al-nanr  or  Trana-Oxiana,  tX 
Shebavek,  in  Kirman.  and  in  a  mountain  of  AzerbiJAO, 
where  the  mine  w.is  discovered  about  fifty  yeun  before 
Ahmad  bin  Abd  ul  Aziz  composed  his  Treatise  on 
Jewels.  Ho  describes  the  mine  at  Nishapur  as  most 
celebrated  from  early  ages  for  that  particular  kind  of 
turquoise  entitled  Abu  Ishaki,  which,  says  he,  averts 
evil  from  those  who  wear  it,  conciliates  the  favour  of 
princes,  augments  wealth,  preserves  the  sight,  ensures 
victory  over  an  adversary,  and  banishes  aU  unpleasant 
dreams.  He  says  the  ancient  sages,  when  first  they 
beheld  a  new  moon,  immediately  sitor  fixed  their  eyes 
on  the  Firozah  (Ouseley,  Tr.  i.  p.  211).  Turquoise  is 
apt  to  change  colour  if  brought  into  contact  with  acids, 
musk,  camphor,  or  other  scents.  Small  clear  Persian 
stones  at  Nishapur  in  Khorasan  sell  at  fid.  to  20s.  each, 
whilst  a  fine  ring  stone  will  reah'ze  from  £10  to  £¥L 
A  perfect  stone  of  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  of  good 
depth,  was  sold  for  £400.  It  varies  from  white  to  a  fine 
azure  blue,  but  it  is  only  the  fine  blue  stones  that  aie 
of  value. 

Zircon  occurs  in  alluvium  in  the  Ellore  district 
Hyacinth  of  the  lapidary  and  jargoon  are  vaiietaes  of 
zircon.  Its  pellucid  varieties  are  gems. 
— Prinsep*8  Oriental  Accounts  of  the  Preciom 
Minerals;  Ouseley* s  Tr,;  C.  W.  King,  Precicmt 
Stones;  Emmanuel  on  Gems;  Mason^s  Bvrmak; 
Tennanfs  Ceylon;  Dr,  Buist  in  Bombay  Times; 
Tavemicr's  Travels;  Niehuhr^  Beschreihung  nm 
des  Aralien;  Davy^s  Ceylon^  p.  20;  PUny^  zxxnL, 
XV.,  xxiii. ;  Forbes'  Eleven  Years  in  Ceylon,  ii.  pi 


larger  size.    Sapphire  occurs  crystallized  in  variouslv      ^  •^™L??™!??l^iI?i''         .       -. 

terminated  six-sided  prisms,  and  in  rolled  masses,  and         PREDESTINATION,    the   Takdir,   Kaa,    Al- 

is  found  in  the  beds  of  rivers  or  associated  with  crystal-    Makaddar,    Kismat,   and  Nasib   of  the    Muhain* 


line  rocks.     It  possesses  double  refraction,  and  becomes 


xnadans,  is  an  essential  doctrine  of  their  creed. 


electric  by  friction.  Is  not  acted  on  bv  acids,  and  re-  j^^  influence  over  their  everyday  life  is  evideneed 
mams  unaltered  by  the  fire,  red  and  yellow  vsnetiee,  if  t  •«««^"w  v  ^*  i,  ^  «t««ju«j  uaq  »  ^^^jwuvn* 
anything,  being  improved  in  colour  by  hcftting.  sip-  ^7  Buch  eayings  as,  There  are  two  days  in  whidi  t 
phire  is  brought  from  Ceylon,  Siam,  Ladakh,  and  Pegu,  .  man  should  not  have  a  fear  of  death,  tbe  one  on 
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which  he  is  not  to  die,  and  that  on  which  he  is  to 
die.  Their  reragnatioii  to  eyents  is  sapreme. 
Hindtis  of  the  Telingana  country  attribute  every 
good  and  every  evil  act  to  predestination,  and  this 
doctrine  is  atrongly  insisted  on  in  the  introduction 
to  the  ancient  Hitopadesa.  Most  of  the  eastern 
ChristtaDS,  also,  entertain  a  similar  belief.  Many 
Mohammadans  hold  that  fate  is  in  some  respects 
absolute  and  unchangeable,  in  other  respects 
sdmittinff  of  alteration.  In  the  former  case,  it  is 
ealkd  al  Kasa  al  Mabkum,  meaninc  the  absolute 
md  unchangeable  fate,  and  in  the  latter,  al  Kaza 
al  Mubrain ;  and  they  are  guided  in  their  daily  life 
by  these  views.  Nevertheless  the  doctrines  of  the 
Koiaa  and  the  Hadis  or  traditions  appear  to  be 
that  the  decrees  of  God,  or  fate  and  destiny,  are 
altogether  absolute  and  unchangeable,  written  in 
the  beginning  of  the  creation  on  the  Preserved 
Tablet,  Allavnih  al  Mahf  uz,  in  heaven.  Again,  it 
is  held  that  Grod  has  not  predestined  the  will, 
though  He  sometimes  inclines  it  to  good,  and  the 
devil  sometimes  inclines  it  to  evil ;  and  the  Mu- 
Kammadan  believes  that  he  is  to  be  admitted  into 
heaven  only  by  the  mercy  of  God  on  account  of 
bis  &ith,  and  is  to  be  rewarded  in  proportion  to 
hkjPQod  works. 

K;DIAL  slaves  of  British  India  have  also 
hesSealled  a  Helot  race.  The  chief  of  them  are 
the  Chooroo  of  the  Panjab,  the  Ohamar  of  Hin- 
dostan,  the  Mhar  of  the  Mahratta  country,  Pariahs 
in  the  sooth. .  Hiese  no  doohtxeiNresent  conquered 
laces.  The  Ohamar  of  Hincrastan  is  round-faced, 
small-featured,  and  dark,  but  without  any  decided 
aborigunal  feature. 

PREJEVALSKY,  Lieutenant-Colonel  N., 
author  of  Mongolia,  the  Tangut  Country ;  Three 
Tears*  Travel  in  £.  High  Asia,  Lond.  1876 ;  also, 
From  Kulja  acroos  the  Tian  Shan  to  Lob  Nor, 
London  1879. 

PREM  DEVL  It  was  a  saying  of  Bhishma, 
that  where  a  son  does  not  exist,  the  daughter 
dbonld  occupy  the  throne.  Prem  Devi  was  on 
the  throne  cd  Dehli  before  the  Muhammadan 
invasion.  In  Nepal  three  females  reigned  at 
diiEexent  times.  Rajendra  Lakshmi  is  described 
as  a  'woman  of  extraordinary  character  and 
tdents.*  In  Ceylon,  several  ranis  reigned  from 
Ifaae  to  time.  I  n  Raiputana  females  have  governed 
as  regents.  Colonel  Tod,  speaking  of  the  Bundi 
qaeen,  says  her  sentiments  showed  invariably 
a  oonect  and  extensive  knowledge,  which  was 
equally  apparent  in  her  letters,  of  which  he  had 
Banj.  At  present  (1883)  the  Begum  of  Bhopal 
is  feigning. — Calcutta  Review,  pp.  43,  109. 

PREMNA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 

Yerbenacee,  and  tribe  Viticese.    The  follow- 

aie  the  principal  species  of  the  East  Indies : — 

P«  eaenlenta,  RoaA.,  Chittagong. 

P.  faaxlMkta,  Wall.,  Bengal,  Nepal,  Kamaon. 

P.  latifo&a,  JSoxb.,  Goromandel. 

P.  iencifolia,  iioeeft.,  Bengal,  Khasiya,  Anam. 

P.  hemcea,  MojDb,^  Ben^,  Peniniula. 

P.  pfoeombens,  Moon,  Ceylon. 

P.  ■piiuMa,  Socdk,  Bengal. 

P.  intcmipta,  TToff.,  Suckini. 

P.  scaDdens,  RoaA,,  Kandalla,  Bylhet. 

P.  gnmdifolia,  WaU, 

P.  Mtdifolia,  JtoaE6.,  Kandalla,  Penang. 

P.  hens.  Wall,  Doab. 

P«  Mfiaeea,  Z/utH* 

P".  mucrooatay  Jtox6.,  Momng,  Ehassya. 

P.  tomentosa,  WiUde^.Circan, 

P.  flaveaeens,  Bueh.i  Goalpara. 


P.  glaberrima,  W.  Ic, 
P.  integrif olia,  W.  Ic. 
P.  aerratifolia,  W.  Ic, 
P.  thyrsoidea,  W.  Ic 
P.  "Wightiana,  W,  Ic, 

PREMNA  HERBACEA.    Roxh. 


Sheeroodek,  .    . 
Guntabaringa? 


Tam. 
Tbl. 


Bhooi  jam, .  .  .  Beno. 
Bboomi  jambooka,  Sansk. 
Siribekku,   .    .    .  SiNOH. 

A  plant  of  Ceylon  and  the  Peninsula  of  India. 
The  leaves  of  P.  esculenta  are  eaten  as  food ;  also 
used  medicinally. 

PREMNA  INTEGRIFOLIA.    Linn. 
Premna  hircina,  Such, 


Ghebu  neUi,  . 
Pinna  nelli,   . 


Tel. 


I* 


Chamaiee,  .  .  .  Mahr. 
Appel,  .  .  .  Malbal. 
Muunay  maram,  .      Tah. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  common  in  India ;  the 
timber  is  only  useful  for  the  most  common  pur- 
poses. The  leaves  have  a  very  unpleasant  odour 
when  pressed  in  the  hand,  but  used  by  the  natives 
in  soups  and  curries,  and  a  decoction  of  the  leaves 
is  used  in  colic  and  flatuleiice.  The  root  has  a 
somewhat  warm  and  bitterish  taste,  an  agreeable 
smell,  and  is  prescribed  in  decoction  as  a  gentle 
cordial  and  stomachic  in  fevers. —  Wight ;  Jaffrey, 

PREMNA  LATIFOLIA.  Roxb,  Nelli  chettu, 
Peddi-nelli,  Tel.  A  small  tree  of  the  Coromandel 
coast;  wood  white,  firm,  and  used  for  various 
economical  purposes.  Flowers  during  the  hot 
season;  the  leaves  have  a  pretty  strong  though 
not  disagreeable  smell,  ana  are  much  used  in 
curries  by  the  natives. —  Voigt. 

PREMNA  MUCRONATA.    Roxb. 

Bankar,    .    Beas.,  Bavl    Gian, Bavi. 

Ganhila,   .    .       Chenab. 

A  tree  which  occurs  in  the  Siwalik  tract  to  3000 
feet  up  to  the  Ravi. — Steivart. 

PREMNA  PYRAMIDATA.  Wall  Kyoon-na- 
lin,  BuRM.  A  small  tree  of  British  Burma ;  wood 
strong,  used  for  weavers^  shuttles.  A  cubic  foot 
weighs  52  lbs.  In  a  full-grown  tree  on  good 
soil,  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first 
branch  is  30  feet,  and  average  girth  measured  at 
6  feet  from  the  ground  is  5  feet. — Brandis*  Cal. 
Cat,  Ex.,  1862. 

PREMNA  SERRATIFOLIA.    D.  C, 


P.  barbata,  Willde.  \  Munnse-keeray,     .    Tam. 

Leaves  used  similar  to  those  of  P.  integrifolia. 
The  natives  are  very  fond  of  them. — Jaffrey. 

PREMNA  TOMENTOSA.    Roxh. 


Booaaim,  .  .  .  SiKOH. 
Nagara  ohetta,  .  .  T^. 
Navoroo,  Nagool,  .       „ 


Kolcnttay  teak  ma- 
ram,    .    .  Anolo-Tam. 
Chambara,  .    .    ,  liAHB. 

A  small  tree  of  Ceylon,  Goimbatore,  the  Bom- 
bay ghats,  the  Godavery,  and  the  Northern 
Gircars.  It  has  a  pretty -looking  wood,  hard  and 
close-grained,  of  a  brown  ish-ydlow  colour,  well 
fitted  for  ornamental  purposes ;  more  a  fancy  wood 
than  a  timber,  and  is  rather  scarce ;  the  natives 
use  the  sap  in  some  of  their  ceremonies. — Roxh, ; 
Wight;  Rohde, 

FREM  SAQUR,  a  Hindi  paraphraae  of  the 
Bha^vat  Pmrana. 

PRESBYTIS.  lUiger.  A  genus  of  monkeys, 
the  Semnopithecus  of  Cuvier,  the  Langur  and 
Hanuman  monkeys  of  the  Hindus. 

P.  entellus,  Bengal  Langur. 

P.  schiataceus,  Himalayan  Langor.       , 

P.  priamua,  Madraa  Langor. 

P.  Johnii,  Malabar  Langor. 

P.  jubatoa,  Neilgheny  Langur. 


VOU  III. 
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P.  pileatos,  Blyth,  Sylhet,  Gaohar,  Chi^tagong. 

P.  barbei,  Blyth,  Tiperah  HilU. 

P.  obscorua,  Reid,  Meisui, 

P.  Phayrei,  Bli/thf  Arakan. 

P.  albooinereuB,  Malay  Peninsula. 

P.  cephalopterus,  Blyth,  Ceylon. 

P.  urainaa,  Blyth,  Ceylon. 

P.  mauruB,  — ,  Java. 

P.  roelalophoB,  — ,  Somatra. 

PreBbytis  cephalopterus,  Zimmerman^  Blyth^ 
€>ccarB  in  Ceylon.  It  is  a  moet  gentle  creature ; 
baa  the  body  black,  slightly  grizzled ;  croup, 
tail,  and  exterior  of  thighs  albescent,  palest 
on  the  croup  and  end  of  tail;  head  rufescent- 
brown,  a  little  tinged  with  blackish  on  the  sides, 
and  the  whiskers  and  short  hair  on  the  chin 
and  lips  of  a  dull  white,  conspicuously  con- 
trasting. Dr.  Kelaart  designatea  it  as  a  new 
species,  Pr.  cephalopterus,  var,  h.  monticolus,  and 
the  native  name  he  spells  Kallu  wanderu. 

Presbytis  entellus,  Jerdon, 

P.  anohiaes,  Elliot, 

Mu«yiu     .    .    ,    .    Cas.  I  Hanumau  l4kngur,    Hind. 
Bengal  LMigor,      .    ENa.  |  Makur,  Wanur,    .  Mahb. 

The  Bengal  langur  occurs  in  Bengal  and 
Central  India,  prefers  forests  and  highly  wooded 
districts,  groves  near  villages,  and  occasionally 
enters  towns  and  plunders  the  shops  of  the  grain 
dealers  with  impunity,  as  the  Hindus  of  N.  India 
deem  it  sacrilege  to  lull  one,  and  in  some  temples 
in  the  west  of  India  it  is  regularly  fed  by  the 
priests. — Jerdon, 

Presbytis  Johnii,  Jerdon, 


S.  oucullatua,  Is.  Oeof, 
S.  hypoleucua,  Blyth, 


Semnopitheona  Johnii,  va/r. 

Martin, 
S.  Daaaumierii,  Schinz. 

The  Malabar  langur  is  found  in  the  forests  of 
S.  Ganara,  Malabar,  Cochin,  and  Travancore,  but 
frequents  gardens  and  cultivated  woodland.  Lake 
others  of  the  genus,  it  generally,  by  a  noisy  and 
alarmed  chatter,  gives  notice  of  the  presence  of 
tigers,  leopards,  and  other  beasts  of  prey. 

Presbytis  jubatus  (Semnopithecus  Johnii,  Blyth), 
the  Neilgherry  langur,  is  of  a  dark  glossy-black 
throughout.  It  inhabits  the  Neilgherries,  Ani- 
mallay,  Pulney,  and  Wynad,  above  2500  feet.  It 
is  shy  and  wary.  The  fine  glossy  fur  is  much 
prized. 

Presbytis  priamus,  Elliot,  Blyth,  Konde  wan- 
deru, SiKGH.,  the  Madras  langur,  is  not  confined 
to  the  low  country  in  the  north  of  Ceylon.  They 
are  seen  skirting  tlie  Eandyan  Hills,  and  occasion- 
ally on  the  hills.    Trincomalee  is  full  of  them. 

Presbytis  schistaceus,  Hodgson,  Horsf.,  Blyth, 

Knbup,  ....    Bhot.     Kamba  Suhu,     .  Lepcha. 
Langur,  ....    Hind. 

Tlie  Himalayan  langur  is  found  along  the 
whole  range  of  the  Himalayas  from  Nepal  to  far 
west  of  Simla,  Naini  Tal,  Musoorie,  the  Terai 
and  lower  hills  of  Nepal,  and  in  Kamaon,  up  to 
12,000  feet.     They  are  bold  and  predatory. 

Presbytis  thersites,  Blyth,  Elle  wanderu,  Singh. 
It  is  found  in  Ceylon,  in  Bintenne,  and  in  the 
Wanny  district  It  was  considered  identical  with 
Pr.  priamus  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghats 
of  tne  Peninsula,  the  Ceylon  hanuman,  but  is 
distinct  from  that  and  the  several  other  allied 
species  which  have  been  confounded  under  Pr. 
entellus.  At  Mr.  Elliot's  soffgestion,  it  has  been 
designated  Pr.  thersites,  Elliot.  Adult  male  in- 
ferior in  size  to  that  of  Pr.  entellus  (verus)  of 
Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Central  India,  of  a  uniform 


dusky-grey  colour  (devoid  of  fulvous  tinge)  oa 
the  upper  parts;  face  surrounded  with  white, 
narrow  over  the  brows,  the  whiskers  and  beard 
more  developed  than  in  the  other  entelloid  Indian 
species,  and  very  conspicuously  white.  Thestron^y 
contrasting  white  beard  is  indeed  the  most  strikmg 
feature  of  this  Ceylon  species,  as  compared  witE 
its  near  congeners. 

Presbytis  ursinus,  Blyth,  usually  seen  in  large 
numbers  jumping  on  the  trees,  and  when 
disturbed  they  make  a  peculiar  short  howlii^ 
noise.  One  was  known  to  have  attacked  a  ooolie 
on  a  coffee  estate  carrying  a  lice  bag.  Some 
of  the  races  of  Malabar  eat  the  flesh  of  this 
monkey,  and  consider  it  very  delicious  food,  and 
some  Europeans  who  have  tasted  it  are  of  the 
same  opinion. — EUiot;  Tennent's  Ceylon,  p.  62^ 
Mr.  Blyth^s  ReporU, 

PRESENTS,  in  oriental  customs,  are  invaiiablj 
offered  by  inferiors  or  subordinates  on  approadi- 
ing  superiors,  and  they  are  usually  of  money; 
the  superior  either  simply  acknowleoges  them,  or 
bestows  in  return  articles  of  dress,  or  confen 
the  right  to  certain  titles  or  dignities.  The  cus- 
tom was  adhered  to  by  Jacob,  Grenesis  zxxii.  13-20 
and  xzxiii.  10,  when  about  to  meet  Esau ;  and  by 
Jacob,  in  sending  his  sons  to  Egypt,  xliii  11,  to 
propitiate  JosepL  There  are  three  articles  which, 
in  Japan,  always  form  part  of  an  imperial  present 
These  are  rice,  dried  flsh,  and  dogs.  Some  aki 
say  that  charcoal  is  always  included.  Why  theae 
should  have  been  selected,  or  what  they  particu- 
larly symbolize,  is  not  known. — Ainerican  Exp,  to 
Jap.  p.  429. 

PRESERVED  PROVISIONS.  The  chief  articles 
employed  for  the  preservation  of  organized  sab* 
stances  are  salt,  sugar,  oil,  charcoal,  acetic  add, 
or  pyroligneous  acid,  and  alcohol  and  salt  is  used 
in  the  curing  of  fish  of  different  kinds,  bacon,  bams, 
etc.,  in  the  pickling  of  pork,  and  in  the  coming  of 
beef.  Salt  possesses  great  affinity  for  water,  whidi 
it  abstracts  largely  from  the  substance  to  which  it 
is  applied,  and  to  which  affinity  its  power  as  a 
preservative  agent  is  mainly  due.  Sugar  is  prin- 
cipally employed  for  preserving  fruits,  eitibar 
entire  or  in  the  state  of  jam  or  marmalade,  la 
the  condition  of  syrup,  it  operates  partly  by  the 
barrier  which  it  interposes  to  the  free  acoeas  of 
the  atmosphere  to  the  surface  of  the  fruit,  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  non-nitro* 
genous  substance. 

Sardines  and  anchovies  are  nearly  the  on^ 
articles  put  up  in  oiL    It  appears  to  operate  ia 
the  same  manner  as  sugar.    The  powerful  effect 
of  charcoal  retarding  putrescence  in  meat,  and 
even  in  restoring  taintea  meat  to  a  state  of  swee^ 
ness,  is  well  Imown.    Its  action  is  due  to  Mli 
property  of  absorbing  gases  and  effecting  their  | 
oxidation  as  rapidly  as  they  are  developed  froB 
the  decomposing  meat,   and  which  is  made  itt 
preserve  at  least  the  appearance   of  freBbneskj 
The  use  of  dilute  acetic  acid  or  vinegar  is  cforl 
fined  to  the  preservation  of  vegetable  substanceSii 
and  is  employed  principally  by  pickle-makers. 

Pemmican  is  the  muscular  fibre  of  beef  (M 
mutton  baked  on  hot  iron  plates  and  reduced  t»j 
a  coarse  powder,  but  in  India  it  is  fibrous  meill 
cut  into  long  stripes,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  ^'^9^\ 
tables  and  fruits  are  now  largely  preserved  freislj 
from  tiieir  fluid  constituent&  When  vegetaMj 
thus  prepared  are  inunersed  in  water  for  eottll| 
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tine,  they  swell  np,  become  soft  and  tender,  and  the  superior  control  of  the  Governor-General  in 
Rsome  to  a  very  great  extent  the  appearance,  ,  Council.  The  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay 
oloor,  and  flavour  proper  to  them  in  the  fresh  coyer  the  remainder  of  India,  and  have  their  own 
ittte.   hi  another  mode,  the  article  to  be  pre-  |  distinct  Civil  Services. 

Kired  is  placed  sometimes  in  the  raw  state^  but  Although  there  are  14  separate  governments  in 
geDenlly  cooked  in  a  tin  canister,  the  lid  of  which  I  India,  including  Madras  and  Bombay,  the  12 
is  soldered  down,  but  is  perforated  with  a  small  i  diyisions  of  Bengal  Presidency  have  no  corre- 
^rtore  or  pin-hole.  It  is  then  subjected  to  the  ,  spondence  with  the  Secretary  of  State  except 
adkm  of  eimer  steam,  boiling  water,  or  a  muriate  j  through  the  Governor-General.  Bombay  and 
d  fime  bath,  until  the  contents  of  the  canister,  if  .  Madras,  as  separate  presidencies,  retain  that 
ut  previously  dressed,  have  become  about  two-  I  distinction. 

tUrda  cooked.  The  aperture  in  the  cover  is  then  ;  The  three  presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
ckwed,  and  the  canister  and  its  contents  are  once    Bombay  have  each  an  executive  and  a  legislative 

council,  over  which  the  senior  member,  as  Governor, 


wan  sabmitted  for  a  shorter  period — that  is  until 
die  tttide  is  completely  dressed — to  the  operation 
d  heit  As  soon  as  it  has  become  cold,  the 
mmUs  is  covered  over  with  a  coating  of  paint ; 
ils  prepaiation  is  then  complete. — HasselL 

PRESERVES,  etc. 
OooHrfe,    ....  Fb.  I  Conserva, .    .    .    It.,  Sp. 
fi^eiittchte,   .    .  Geb.  ?  |  B^hM,     ....  Tuax. 

Hie  Chinese  candy  many  things  which  are  not 
eoDodeifed  fit  for  such  purposes  elsewhere,  as 
SBllet  seeds,  bamboo  shoots,  slices  of  the  lily 
not,  etc.;  these  are  hawked  about  the  streets. 
Ginger  root,  preserved  in  sugar,  is  the  most 
^^aninoD Bweetoeat  exported;  it  is  made  of  the 
tendtt  roots  of  the  ginger  plant  (Zingiber  offici- 
>•&),  and  when  go^  ^  a  bright  appearance,  a 
<lirk-red  colour,  and  is  somewhat  translucent. 
if  the  roots  are  old,  the  conserve  will  be  stringy, 
kmgh,  and  tasteless.  Much  of  this  kind  of  sweet- 
neat  is  carried  to  India  for  consumption  there, 
sad  for  re-exportation  to  England  and  the  Con- 
tiseot  The  export  to  the  United  States  is  con- 
ttdenble,  also  to  Sydney,  South  America,  etc. 
Otiier  kinds  of  conserves,  as  whampee,  guava, 
tad  pear,  jeUy,  citron,  kumquat,  oranges,  etc., 
Ke  aiw  sent  abroad.  In  India,  the  mango,  apple, 
fMr,  melon,  quince,  lemon,  amla  (Emblica  offi- 
eashs),  halela  (Beleric  myrobalan),  carrot,  ber, 
M^i  &i«  all  made  into  preserves.  There  are 
IMerres  also  of  konon,  Bokhara  plum,  limes, 
Nasto,  rhubarb,  cherry  (gila,  sara,  siya),  peach, 
■d  water-melon.  —  Honourable  Mr.  MorrwnCs 
CjatteadioMf  Description. 

PRESIDENCY  is  the  term  by  which,  in  India, 
|c  British  designate  the  respective  govemmenta 

EBeng^,  Madns,  and  Bombay.  It  has  its  origin 
the  drcumstance  of  the  administration  there 
^n^  oondacted  by  a  'council,  the  governor  for 
m  tune  being  holding  the  office  of  president 
ij^  Presidency  of  Bengal  (or  technically  Fort 
F>llian  in  Bengal)  baa  become  so  largely  extended, 
Ijto  require  that  the  local  government  of  parts 
■  the  QrigiDalpreaidency  should  be  delegated  by 
pGonriKv.^^ii^al  of  the  extended  presidency 
•Lientenaot-GovemorB.  The  Ben^  Civil  Ser- 
pti  are  disseminated  throughout  Northern  and 
■Mten  India, — ^in  (1)  the  Lieutenant-Govem- 
iMit  of  Boigal  Proper,  in  (2)  the  North- Western 
f^i^rinees  (of  Bengal)  and  Oudh,  (8)  the  Panjab, 
f)  Bajpntana  and  Ajmir,  (5)  Centml  India,  (6) 
w  Central  Provinces,  (7)  Hyderabad  and  Berar, 
[«)tfjaoreand  Coorg,  (9)  Assam,  (10)  Munipur, 
m)  Britiah  Burma,  (12)  the  Andaman  and  Nico- 
ir  Islands.  All  these  distinct  governments,  under 
'■■teaant-GovemorB,  Conunissioners,  Superin- 
'■daata,  or  Native  Princes,  with  Political  Agents 
ItiMir  adriien,  are  aapplifld  with  British  officials 
Ml  the  Bengal  CiTil  Servioe,  and  are  subject  to 


presides ;  and  letters  from  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  £.  I.  Company  were  addressed  to  *•  our 
President  in  Council,'  from  which  the  three 
divisions  came  to  be  called  the  Bengal,  Madras, 
and  Bombay  Presidencies.  These  councils  are  in 
direct  communication  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  who  is  one  of  the  principal  nunisters  of 
Great  Britain. 

PRESTER  JOHN.  Aung  Khan  of  the  Keraite 
Mongols,  celebrated  in  Europe  under  the  name  of 
Prester  John,  or  Presbyter  John,  was  a  contem- 
poiury  of  Chengiz  Khan,  whom,  at  the  instigation 
of  jealous  enemies,  he  attempted,  but  failed,  to 
destroy.  He  was  of  the  Christian  religion,  con- 
temporary with  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus 
of  Constantinople,  to  wnom  he  addressed  a  letter 
descriptive  of  his  power.  So  many  fables  have 
been  related  of  him,  that  his  very  existence  has 
been  doubted.  But  many  particulars  of  this 
letter  are  confirmed  by  Marco  Polo,  Sir  John 
Mandeville,  and  others.  In  that  letter  he  de- 
scribed himself  as  a  Christian,  ruling  over  the 
three  Indies,  from  the  furthermost,  where  Thomas 
is  bound,  to  Babylon.  These  were  divided  into 
72  provinces,  some  of  them  Christian,  and  each 
with  a  king.  He  mentions  that  he  had  vowed  to 
visit  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  with  a  great 
army,  and  that  his  army  was  preceded  by  13 
crosses  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  Dr.  Oppaert, 
in  an  essay  read  before  the  Ethnological  Society, 
describes  rrester  John  as  a  title  of  four  Tartar 
sovereigns  or  Kaitach,  belonging  to  the  Kitai 
Tartar,  and  one  of  the  name  Yeliutashi,  who 
defeated  the  Sultan  Sanjar,  was  the  founder  of 
the  realm  of  Kara  Slitai.  After  his  conquest  of 
Eastern  and  Western  Turkestan,  he  became  known 
by  the  title  of  Gur  Khan,  and  had  his  capital  at 
Eiala  Sagun.  The  last  of  the  princes  who  took 
this  title  of  Prester  John  was  named  Kushluh, 
who  reigned  1213  to  1218,  and  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  Chengiz  Khan. — LayarcTs  Nineveh,  i. 
p.  261 ;  ElUot,  p.  498 ;  Dr.  Oppaert ;  Schuyler, 
p.  122. 

PRETA,  a  spirit;  Preta  Srad'ha,  the  first 
yearns  obsequial  ceremonies  to  a  deceased  Hindu. 
There  are  fifteen  Preta  Srad'ha.  The  Hindu 
Shasteas  or  sacred  books  teach  that  after  death 
the  soul  becomes  preta,  viz.  takes  a  body  about 
the  size  of  a  person^s  thumb,  and  remains  in 
the  custody  of  Yama,  the  judge  of  the  dead. 
At  the  time  of  receiving  punishment,  the  body 
becomes  enlarged,  and  is  made  oupable  of  en- 
during sorrow.  The  Srad*ha,  pertormed  by  a 
son,  delivers  the  deceased,  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
from  this  state,  and  translates  him  to  the  heaven 
of  the  Pitri,  where  he  enjoys  the  reward  of  his 
meritorious  actions,  and  afterwards,  in  another 
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body,  entoTB  into  that  state  which  the  nature  ot   perform  these  ceremonies  for  them.      The  five 


his  former  actions  assign  to  him.  If  the  Srad^ha 
be  not  performed,  the  deceased  remains  in  the 
preta  state,  and  cannot  enter  another  body.  This 
view  of  a  future  state  is  almost  similar  to  that  in  the 
326th  and  six  following  lines  of  Virgil,  in  the  6th 
book  of  his  iEneid,  as  well  as  of  the  28th  ode  of 
the  Ist  book  of  Horace. — Ward^  ii.  p.  189. 

PRETYA  -  BHAVA.  Sansk.  This  is  often 
rendered  the  condition  of  the  soul  after  death, 
but  means  really  the  state  on  earth.  The  pre- 
sent life,  according  to  Indian  notions,  is  Bhava, 
birth  and  growth ;  Pretya,  after  a  previous  death. 
In  Hindu  books,  a  life  after  death  is  not  unfre- 
quentlj  alluded  to,  but  it  is  more  for  the  goods  of 
this  world,  for  strength,  for  long  life,  a  large 
family,  food,  and  cattle,  that  the  favour  of  the 
gods  is  implored. 


artisan  castes,  and  all  the  non- Aryan  races,  have 
priests  of  their  own,  and  not  Brahmana.     Hindu 
priests  have  no  official  garmenta. — Coie,   Myth. 
Hind.  p.  892. 
PRIMATES,  a  group  of  the  mammalia,  com- 

S rising  the  qaadrumana  and  cheiroptera.     See 
[ammalia. 

PRINSEP,  JAMES,  one  of  a  family,  several 
of  whom  obtained  employment  or  sought  a  career 
in  India.  James  was  for  some  time  secretary  to  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  did  more  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  eastern  numismatics  than  any 
other  individual  up  to  his  tune  (1873).  The 
results  of  his  researches  have  been  given  to  the 
world  in  two  volumes,  entitled  Indian  Aniiquities 
(Murray,  1858),  edited  by  Mr.  Edward  Thomas ; 
Useful  Tables  on  Indian  Metrology  and  Chronology. 


PRIAPtJS.     Lat.    The  Phallus  of  the  Greeks,    The  marvellous  ingenuity  which  he  displayed  in 
and  Lingam  of  the  Hindus.     In  the  south  of  France  i  deciphering  the  inscriptions  of  Asoka  and  other 
it  was  worshipped  under  the  title  of  St.  Foutin ;  .  hitherto  unread  documents,  revolutionized   the 
of  St.  Regnaud,  in  Burgundy ;  and  as  St.  Cosmo,  in  '  whole  character  of  Indian  archaeology, 
the  south  of  Italy. — Tod,     See  Lingam.  |      Charles  R.  Prinsep,  a  barrister  in  India,  and 

PRICE,  Major  DAVID,  an  officer  of  the  E.  formerly  of  the  Middle  Temple,  is  the  translator 
I.  Co.  in  .the  Bombay  army.  He  was  long  in  of  Say's  Political  Economy.  Henry  Toby  Prinsep 
political  employ.  He  wrote  in  four  volumes,  |  is  the  author  of  several  pamphlets  on  Indian 
Memoirs  of  the  Principal  Events  of  Muhammadan  questions,  also  of  various  statistics  published  in 
History  from  the  Death  of  the  Arabian  Legislator  |  the  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  and  of  a  Narrative 
to  the  Establishment  of  the  Moghul  Empire  in  of  Political  and  Military  Transactions  of  Bntidi 
Hindustan,  London  1811-21 ;  also  History  of  India  under  the  Administration  of  the  Marquu 
Arabia  antecedent  to  the  Birth  of  Mahomed,  of  Hastings,  1813  to  182S,  London  1820,  1825 ; 
London  1824.  I  Origin  of  the  Sikh  Power  in  the  Pan  jab,  and 

PRICKLY  PEAR,  Opuntia  Dillenii,  Haworth,  '  Political  Life  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  Cal- 
Cactus  Indicus,  Roxburgh,  0.  Dillenii,  Ker,  also  ,  cutta  1884. 


called  the  hedge  prickly  pear,  is  a  native  of 
America,  but  is  now  growing  over  all  India, 
and  is  called  Nag-phana,  or  snake-hooded.  It 
has  large  yellow  flowers,  and  fruits  throughout 
the  year,  but  the  fruit  is  not  used  in  India.  From 
the  severe  pain  its  prickles  occasion,  its  vitality, 
and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  it  is  a  very  trouble- 
some plant  to  eradicate.  After  cutting  it,  put 
it  into  water,  and  sink  it  to  the  bottom  with 
stones.  In  24  hours  the  water  will  begin  to  get 
thick  and  muddy.  In  two  days  it  smells  sour,  on 
the  third  a  scum  rises,  and  the  whole  substance 
of  the  prickly  pear  is  decomposed.  It  then  makes 
good  manure,  and  will  not  grow  or  vegetate. 
Another  method  of  destroying  it  is  to  cut  a 
number  of  the  shrubby  plants  that  usually  accom- 
pany it,  spread  these  over  the  ground  to  the 
height  of  a  foot  or  two,  lay  the  prickly  pear  on 
the  top,  and  leave  the  pile  to  dry  for  some  days, 
then  set  fire  to  the  heap.  If  too  much  of  the 
prickly  pear  be  piled  up,  it  will  require  a  second 
tiring.  Potass  may  be  prepared  from  the  ashes. 
If  prickly  pear  be  cut  and  left  on  the  ground, 
it  very  soon  begins  to  grow  again. 

PRIEST  and  Priestly  Caste  are  terms  loosely 
applied  to  the  Brahmans  of  India ;  the  name  is 
occasionally  given  to  Buddhists.  Every  Brahman 
who  professes  a  knowledge  of  the  formula  of  his 
reli^on  may  become  a  priest,  and  such  are 
distmguished  by  the  appellations,  Purushita, 
Acharya,  Sudushya,  Brahma,  and  Hota.  The 
first  appieaTB  to  be  the  principal  ceremonial,  the 
last  the  sacrificial,  priest.  According  to  Mr.  Ward, 
the  first-mentioned  is  the  most  advantageous 
order,  as  the  rich,  who  are  unwilling  to  fast, 
bathe  in  cold  water,  and  perform  further  ablutions 
and  sacrifices,  bestow  fees  upon  the  Pumshita  to 


PRINSEPIA  UTILIS.    Royle. 


Behknl,  ....    Beas. 
Gurinda,  Cham.,  Jueluh. 
Arund,  ....        ,, 
Tattta,Phoolwara,GHBNAB. 


Bari,  Jinti,  Chexab. 

Bheicling,  .  .  Kanawae. 
Bekkli,  Karangara,  Kavu 
Bekkar,  BeknU,     SctlbJ. 


A  common  North-west  Himalayan  plant,  and 
found  at  8000  feet  in  Sikkim,  also  in  Kaghan  and 
the  Sutlej  valley  between  Rampur  and  Sungnaa 
at  an  elevation  of  4000  to  8000  feet  Used  foi 
hedges ;  its  seeds  yield  an  edible  oil ;  wood  used 
for  walking-sticks. — Stewart. 

PRINTED  CLOTHS.  The  art  of  caHco-printin| 
is  one  which  was  common  to  the  ancient  Egyp* 
tians  and  Indians,  and  is  still  largely  practiaM 
by  the  latter,  and  with  a  skill  which  prodaoa 
much  to  be  admired,  even  in  the  midst  of  tt( 

Eroductions  of  the  world,  and  after  many  attempH 
ave  been  made  to  improve  an  art  certainly  nar 
ported  from  the  east.  Pliny  was  acquainted  will 
the  art  by  which  cloths,  though  inunersed  in  i 
heated  dyeing  liquor  of  one  uniform  colour,  CHH 
out  tinged  with  different  colours,  and  aHeimuH 
could  not  be  discharged  by  washing.  The  pe<i|l| 
of  India  were  found  practising  the  art  when  wM 
visited  by  Europeans,  and  Calicut  on  the  Malali^ 
coast  has  given  its  name  to  calico.  i 

The  large  cotton  chintz  counterpanes,  caDd 
pallampoors  (palangpoeh),  which  from  an  eofj 
period  have  been  made  in  the  East  Indies,  m 
prepared  by  placing  on  the  cloth  a  pattern  4 
wax,  and  dyeing  the  parts  not  so  protected. 

The  colours  used  in  calico-printing  are  deri^ 
from  all  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  bot^ 
seldom  happens  that  solutions,  infusions,  or  d^ 
tions  of  these  colours  admit  of  being  applMII 
once  to  the  doth  without  some  previous 
tion,  either  of  the  doth  itself,  or  of  the  col< 
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It  Lb  often  necessary  to  apply  some 
nbstance  to  the  cloth  which  shall  act  as  a  bond 
of  onion  between  it  and  the  colouring  matter. 
The  substance  is  usually  a  metallic  salt,  which 
bu  an  affinity  for  the  tissue  of  the  cloth  as  well 
as  for  the  colouring  matter  when  in  a  state  of 
nlution,  and  forms  with  the  latter  an  insoluble 
oompoond.  Such  a  substance  is  called  a  mordant 
(from  the  Latin  Mordere,  to  bite),  a  term  given 
lij.the  French  dyers,  under  the  idea  that  it  exerted 
I  coiToaive  action  on  the  fibre,  expanding  the 
poies,  and  allowing  the  colour  to  be  absorbed, 
ue  usual  mordants  are  common  alum  and  several 
lilts  of  alumina,  peroxide  of  tin,  protoxide  of 
lb,  and  oxide  of  dirome.  These  have  an  affinity 
br  cok>iiring  matters,  but  many  of  their  salts 
kare  also  a  considerable  attraction  for  the  tissue 
ti  the  doth,  which  wiUidraws  them  to  a  certain 
extent  from  their  solutions.  Mordants  are  useful 
for  all  those  vegetable  and  animal  colouring 
matten  which  are  soluble  in  water,  but  have  not 
a  strong  affinity  for  tissues.  The  action  of  the 
■Kudant  ia  to  withdraw  them  from  solution,  and 
to  form  with  them,  upon  the  cloth  itself,  certain 
coDpoonds  which  are  insoluble  in  water.  In 
Eaiopean  doth-printing,  although  the  methods 
employed  are  numerous,  and  the  combinations 
9f  ooloniB  and  shades  of  colour  almost  infinite, 
fet  each  colour  in  a  pattern  must,  in  the  present 
Mate  of  the  art,  be  applied  by  one  of  six  different 
itjies  of  work.  These  are  termed — 1.  the  madder 
ttjle;  2.  printing  by  steam;  3.  the  paddling 
i^e ;  4.  the  resist  style ;  5.  the  discharge  style ; 
lad  &  the  China-blue  style.  By  the  proper 
nmhination  of  two  or  more  of  these  styles,  any 
pittem,  however  complicated,  is  produced.  The 
p^ooenes  actually  required  for  finishing  a  piece 
iiCdoth  are  numerouA,  aa,  for  example,  in  pn^duc- 
■g  a  red  stripe  upon  a  white  ground,  the  bleached 
wh  is  Buhmitted  to  nineteen  operations,  as 
Ulows:— 1.  Printing  on  mordant  of  red  liquor 
^preparation  of  alumina)  thickened  with  flour, 
nd  dyeing ;  2.  ageing  for  three  days ;  8.  dunging  \ 
L  windng  in  cold  water ;  5.  washing  at  the  daah- 
viKel ;  6.  wincing  in  dung-substitute  and  size ; 
h  wincing  in  cold  water ;  8.  dyeing  in  madder ; 
I  wincing  in  cold  water ;  10.  washing  at  the 
hdi-wheel ;  11.  wincing  in  soap-water  containing 
laslt  of  tb ;  12.  washing  at  the  dash- wheel ;  18. 
wadng  in  soap-water ;  14.  wincing  in  a  solution 
bI  bleaching-powder ;  15.  washing  at  the  dash- 
^hed;  16.  d^ng  by  the  water  extractor;  17. 
Udbg;  18.  starching;  19.  drying  by  steam. 
^xi&ik  dyers   apply  the   mordants  both  by 

Kab  and  by  engraved  blocks.  Blocks  are  used 
Qghont  India,  but  silk  handkerchiefs  had  the 
pttts  where  the  round  spots  were  to  be,  tied  up 
^  thread,  so  as  not  to  be  affected  by  the  dye- 
qoon,  and  it  was  from  this  process  of  tying 
P^^ndhna)  that  they  received  the  name  of  band- 
^  The  cloth-printers  at  Dacca  stamp  the 
Ipies  on  cloth  which  is  to  be  embroidered 
Ke  stamps  are  formed  of  small  blocks  of  kantul 
irtocarpos)  wood,  witii  the  figures  carved  in 
^dicL  The  colouring  matter  is  a  red  earth  im- 
ttted  from  Bombay,  probably  the  so-called 
a^  earth  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  Though 
k  art  is  now  practised  to  much  perfection  in 
hrope^  the  Indiui  patterns  still  retain  their  own 
Kticalsr  beauties,  and  conomand  a  crowd  of 
Ifluren.     This  ia   no   doubt  due  in  a  great 


measure  to  the  knowledge  which  they  have  of 
the  effects  of  colours,  and  the  proportion  which 
they  preserve  between  the  ground  and  the  pattern, 
by  which  a  good  effect  is  procured  both  at  a  dis- 
tance and  on  a  near  inspection.  Printed  cloths 
are  worn  occasionally,  as  in  Berar  and  Bundel- 
khand,  for  sarees  ;  and  the  ends  and  borders  have 
peculiar  local  patterns.  There  is  also  a  class 
of  prints  on  coarse  cloth,  used  for  the  skirts  or 
petticoats  of  women  of  some  of  the  lower  classes 
m  Upper  India;  but  the  greatest  demand  for 
printed  cloths  is  for  palempores,  or  single  quilts. 
In  the  costlier  garments  woven  in  India,  the 
borders  and  ends  are  entirely  of  gold  thread  and 
silk,  the  former  predominating.  Printing  in  gold 
and  in  silver  is  a  branch  of  the  art  which  has 
been  carried  to  great  perfection  in  India,  as  well 
upon  thick  calico  as  upon  fine  muslin.  The  size 
which  is  used  is  not  mentioned,  but  in  the  Bur- 
mese territory  the  juice  of  a  plant  is  used,  which 
no  doubt  contains  caoutchouc  lu  a  state  of  solution. 

There  is  a  branch  of  cotton-printing  carried  on 
at  Sholapur.  The  patterns  of  various  kinds  are 
printed  upon  coarse  cloth,  and  are  used  for  floor- 
coverings,  bed-coverlets,  etc.  etc.,  the  latter  by 
the  poorer  classes.  The  colours  are  very  penna- 
nent,  and  will  bear  any  amount  of  washing,  but 
are  confined  to  madder  reds,  and  browns,  black, 
dull  greens,  and  yellows.    See  Dyes. 

The  object  of  calico-printing  is  to  apply  one 
or  more  cplours  to  particular  parts  of  cloth,  so 
as  to  represent  a  distmct  pattern,  and  the  beauty 
of  a  print  depends  on  the  elegance  of  the  pattern 
and  the  brilliancy  and  contrast  of  the  colours. 
The  processes  employed  are  applicable  to  linen, 
silk,  worsted,  and  mixed  fabrics,  although  they 
are  usually  referred  to  cotton  cloth  or  calico. 
There  are  various  methods  of  calico-printing,  the 
simplest  of  which  is  block-printing  by  hand,  in 
which  the  pattern  or  a  portion  thereof  is  engraved 
in  relief  upon  the  face  of  a  block  of  sycamore, 
holly,  or  pear-tree  wood,  backed  with  deal,  and 
furnished  with  a  strong  handle  of  boxwood.  A 
machine,  called  the  perrotine,  in  honour  of  its 
inventor,  M.  Perrot  of  Rouen,  is  in  use  in  France 
and  Belguim  as  a  substitute  for  hand-block  print- 
ing. Copperplate  printing  similar  to  that  used 
in  the  production  of  engravings,  has  also  been 
applied  to  calico-printing.  The  invention  of 
cyfiuder  or  roller  printing  is  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment that  has  been  made  in  the  art,  producing 
results  which  are  truly  extraordinary:  a  length 
of  calico  equal  to  one  mile  can  by  this  method 
be  printed  off  with  four  different  ook>ur8  in  one 
hour,  and  more  accurately  and  with  better  effect 
than  block-printing  by  hand.  By  another  method 
of  calico-prmting,  namely,  press-printing,  several 
colours  can  be  printed  at  once.  The  cloth  to  be 
printed  is  wound  upon  a  roller  at  one  end  of  the 
machine,  and  the  design,  which  is  formed  in  a 
block  of  mixed  metal  about  2^  feet  square,  is 
supported  with  its  face  downwards  in  an  iron 
frame,  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 
The  face  of  t^e  block  is  divided  into  as  many 
stripes,  ranging  crosswavs  with  the  table,  as  there 
are  colours  to  be  printed. — Royle^s  Arts  of  India, 

PRINTING. 

Taba,  Chapa,  As.,  Hind. 
Impxwwion,  .  .  .  Fa. 
Druoken,  .  .  .  Ger.  ? 
Impreasione,    ...     It. 


Imprenta,  . 
Atche,  .  . 
Basma,  .    . 


.  Sp. 
.Tam. 
Turk. 
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Sir  John  DayiB  is  of  opinion  that  the  art  of 
printing,  the  compoeition  of  gunpowder,  and  the 
magnetic  compass,  -which  are  justly  considered 
as  three  of  the  most  important  inventions  or  dis- 
coveries, had  th^r  first  origin  in  China.  Their 
Erinting  is  by  a  system  of  stereotype,  the  types 
eing  made  irom  the  pear-tree  wood,  called  by 
them  ly-mo.  In  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century 
their  printing  was  invented,  and  in  a.d.  932  that 
mode  of  multiplying  copies  of  books  received 
the  imperial  sanction,  a  printed  imperial  edition 
of  all  the  sacred  works  having  been  then  published. 
The  art  was  not  invented  in  Europe  till  500 
years  after  this.  Marco  Polo  speaks  much  of  the 
stamped  paper  money  of  the  Chinese ;  and  he 
must  have  seen  their  printed  books.  Printing 
with  moveable  types  (made  of  terra-cotta)  was 
invented  in  China  by  a  smith  named  Pishing, 
before  the  middle  of  the  11th  century,  but  the 
invention  does  not  seem  to  have  been  followed  up. 
Their  wood-printing  was  known  at  least  aa  early 
as  A.D.  581 ;  and  about  904  engraving  on  stone 
for  the  press  was  introduced.  Paper  in  China  Lb 
made  from  bamboo,  from  the  bark  of  mulberry, 
of  a  hibiscus  (Rosa  Sinensis),  and  of  the  tree 
called  chu  (Broussonetia  papyrifera).  All  bark- 
paper  is  strong  and  tough ;  it  has  rays  crossing 
it,  BO  that  when  torn  yon  would  think  it  was  made 
of  sUk  fibres.  This  is  why  it  is  called  Mien-chi, 
or  silk  paper. 

Printing  was  known  in  Europe  in  a.d.  1428. 
The  art  of  printing  was  introduced  into  India  by 
the  Goa  Jesuits  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  but  at  first  they  prmted  only  in  the 
Roman  character.  Father  Estevao  {i.e.  Stephens, 
an  Englishman),  about  1600,  speaks  of  the  Roman 
character  as  exclusively  used  for  writing  Konkani, 
and  the  system  of  transcription  which  he  uses  in 
his  Konkani  grammar  (Arte  de  lingoa  Cannarin) 
and  Purana  is  really  worthy  of  admiration.  It  is 
based  on  the  Portuguese  pronunciation  of  the 
alphabet,  but  is  accurate  and  complete,  and  has 
been  used  by  the  numerous  Konkani  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  west  coast  of  India  up  to  the 
present  time.  In  the  17th  century  the  Jesuits 
appear  to  have  had  two  presses  at  Goa, — ^in  their 
college  of  St.  Paul  at  Goa,  and  in  their  house  at 
Rachol.  Few  specimens  of  their  work  have  been 
preserved,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  that  they 
printed  a  considerable  numoer  of  books,  and  some 
of  large  size.  About  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
it  became  the  practice  at  Goa  to  advance  natives 
to  high  office  m  the  church,  and  from  that  time 
ruin  and  degradation  began,  and  the  labours  of 
the  early  Jesuits  disappeared.  Literature  was 
entirely  neglected,  aud  the  productions  of  the 
early  presses  were  probably  used  as  waste-paper 
by  the  monks,  or  left  to  certain  destruction  by 
remaining  unused  and  uncared  for  on  their  book- 
shelves. There  is,  however,  in  the  Cochin  territory 
a  place  quite  as  feunous  as  Groa  io  the  history  of 
printing  in  India,  often  mentioned  bv  travellers 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  Ambalacatta  (i.e. 
Ambalakkadtt,  or  Churchwood).  The  place  still 
remains  as  a  small  village  with  a  scanty  popu- 
lation of  schismatic  Nestorians ;  it  is  inland  from 
Cranganore,  and  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
Angflumali.  The  Jesuits  appear  to  have  built  here 
a  seminary  and  church  dedicated  to  St  Thomas 
soon  after  1550^  and  in  consequence  of  the  result 
of  the  Synod  of  Udayompnra,  presided  over  by 


Alexius  Manezes,  Archbishop  of  Goa,  in  1599  it 
became  a  place  of  great  importance  to  the  missbn. 
Sanskrit,  Tamil,  Malayan,  and  Syriac  were  studied 
by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  reeidiug  there  with 
great  success,  and  several  important  works  were 
printed,  of  which,  however,  we  have  only  the 
names  left  us,  as  recorded  by  F.  de  Souza  and 
others,  and  still  later  by  Fr.  Paulinus.    The  last 
tells  us  that — *  Anno  1679,  in  oppido  Ambalacatta 
in  lignum  incisi  alii  characterse  Tamulid  per  Igna- 
tium  Aichamoni  indigenam  Malabarensem,  iisqae 
in  lucem  prodiit  opus  inscriptum:  Yocabulario 
Tamulio  com  a  significaco  Portuguesa  oomposto 
pello  P.  Antem  de  Proenca  da  Comp.  de  Jeso, 
Miss  de  Madure.*      The  first  Malabar  (Tamil? 
Malayalam  ?)  types  had  been  cut  by  a  lay  brother 
of  the  Jesuits,  Joannes  Gonsalves,  at  Cochin,  in 
1577.    Ambalacatta  was  destroyed  by  order  of 
Tipu,  when  his  army  invaded  Cochin  and  Travan- 
core.    He  spared  neither  Christians  nor  Hindna, 
and  to  him  attaches  the  infamy  of   destroying 
most  of  the  ancient  Sanskrit  MSS.  w^hidi  time 
had  spared  in  South  India.    Brahmans  haye  yet 
stories  current,  how  in  those  times  their  anoestora 
had  to  fiee  to  the  forests  with  a  few  of  their  most 
precious  books  and  possessions,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder to  the  fiames. — Trubner's  Oriental  Record. 
Tamil  types  seem,  however,  to  have  been  eat  at 
Amsterdam  in  1678,  to  express  the  names  of  some 
plants  in  the  large  work,  Horti  Indid  MalabaricL 
Ziegenbalg  mentions,  however,  that  they  were  bo 
bad  that  even  the  Tamilar  themselTes  could  not 
make  them  out.     It  would  appear  that  the  next 
attempt  was  made  at  Halle,  about  1710,  to  supply 
the    Tranquebar   Mission.       Fenger  says,  ^Th6 
people  there,  though  unacquainted  with  the  TmA 
Language,  succeed^  in  makiog  some  Ttoiil  lettoi, 
which  they  hastily  tried  and  sent  to  Traoquebar, 
where  the  first  part  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
well  as  other  things,   was  printed  with  them. 
This  sample,  the  very  first  thmg  ever  printed  in 
Tamil  characters,  was  the  Apostles'  Greed,  and 
the  friends  at  Halle  when  they  despatched  it  with 
the  printing-press,  requested  soon  to  be  requited 
by  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  Tamil.^    The 
printing  of  the  New  Testament  was  completed 
m  Tranquebar  in  1715.     The  type  first  cut  at 
,  Halle  is  about  equal  to  the  size  called  En^ish. 
Smaller  founts  were  cut  afterwards.    A  epecuBeo 
is  given  of  a  part  of  Amdf  s  True  Christianity, 
printed  at  HaUe  in  1751.    Founts  of  type  ir&» 
subsequently  cut  in  India.    Printing  was  earned 
on  both  on  the  Continent  and  io   Ceylon.    In 
1761  the  Madras  Government  allowed  the  Tepei^ 
missionaries  the  use  of  a  press  taken  at  Pcm* 
cherry.      Tamil    typography    owes    its    piesort 
excellence  mainly  to  Mr.  P.   R  Hunt,  of  tiM 
American  Mission  Press.    With  much  labour,  ha 
superintended  the    cutting  of    the   pundies  cf 
several  founts ;  the  smallest  size  (brevier)  he  had 
prepared  in  America.    He  produced  the  smalM 
vernacular  edition  of   the  Scriptures  ever  yel 
issued  in  India.     The  American  press  has  alM 
raised  the  standard  of  printing  throughout  ifai 
Tamil  country.     The  Rev.  W.  Taylor  states  titfl 
up  to  1835   the  only  Tamil  works  printed  li 
natives  were  the  Kural  and  some  poetiy  by  Aav» 
yar.     In  that  year  (15tli  September)  Sir  CfaaiM 
Metcalfe  removed  ^e  restrictions  oa  priiiti|| 
and  soon  afterwards  native  presses  began  to  ll 
established.      In    1868,  there  were  ten   nslM 
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kana.'  The  Chinese  characters  are  arranged  in 
cases  with  very  narrow  divisions  the  width  of 
the  body  of  the  type;  these  are  placed  in  the 
divisions  on  their  feet,  with  the  faoe  upwards. — 
Preface  to  GrammaHca  Damulica ;  History  of  the 
Tranquebar  Muaion ;  Royle's  Arts,  etc.^  of  India ; 
PennanVi  Hindoostan^  L  p.  132  ;  WCuUocKs  Dic- 
tionary; Julien  in  Jour.  Asiat.  p.  609  ;  Chin. 
Modeme,  p.  626  ;  Fwfe,  Cathay^  i.  p.  219. 

PRION  DESOLATUS,  a  petrel  of  the  Ker- 
guelen  Land.  It  is  a  small  bird,  and  known  to 
seamen  as  the  whale  bird,  from  accompanying  the 
whales.  P.  pachyptila  is  also  the  whale  bird  of 
sailors. 

PRIONODON  GRACILIS,  Horsfield,  a  feline 
form  (Felis  gracilis,  Delimdung  of  tiie  Javanese), 
placed  in  a  separate  section  under  the  name  of 
Prionodontidse,  between  Felis  and  Viverra.  (Zoo- 
logical Researches  in  Java.)  In  Blambangan  it 
inhabits  the  extensive  forests  which  cover  that 
district. 

PRIONODON  PARDICOLOR    Hodgson. 
Zik-chum, ....  Bhot.  |  Suhja,  .    .    .    Lbpcha. 

Is  the  tiger  civet,  a  very  beautiful  animal  of 
the  S.E.  Himalava,  Nepal,  and  Sikkim.  Jerdon 
had  one  which  he  domesticated,  and  it  became 
playful. — Jerdon. 

PRISHADHRA,  a  son  of  Manu  Vaivaswata, 
who  killed  the  cow  of  his  religious  teacher,  and 
by  that  menial  act  became  a  Sudra. — Dowson. 

PRTSTIDyE,  the  saw-fish  family  of  fishes  of 

the  genus  Pristis.     There  are — 

PristiB  Perrotteti,  AT.  and  H,,  E.  and  W.  Indies,  Archi- 

pelago,  Red  Sea. 
P.  pectinatuB,  Lath.,  Tropical  Seaa. 
P.  zysron,  Btkr.^  East  Inaiee,  Archipelago. 
P.  ouspidatui,  iMth.^  East  Indies. 

PRISTIOPHORIDJE,  a  family  of  fishes  of  the 

Pristiophorus  genus,  there  are — 

Pristiophorus  cirratns,  L(Uh.y  Australia. 

P.  nndipinnlB,  Qthr, 

P.  Owenii,  Gthr.,  —1 

P.  Japonious,  OUir.y  Japan. 

PRISTIPOMA  GUORACA.     C  and  V. 

Perca  gmnnitns,  FotUr.     I  Anthias  gnmniens,  Btoeht^ 
Gaoraka,  MuateU.  \     Schneider. 

This  fish  is  one  foot  long.  It  inhabits  the  Isle 
of  Tanna,  Batavia,  Coromandel,  and  Mah^  (fresh 
water).  Its  air-vessel  is  very  thin,  from  which  its 
isinglass  is  of  little  value. 

PRISTIS  ANTIQUORUM,  a  huge  saw-fish  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  Ceylon.  Two  other  species 
are  found  in  the  Ceylon  waters,  P.  cospidatuis  and 
P.  pectinatus.  Squalus  pristis  is  the  saw-inouted 
shark. — Tenrienfi  Ceylon,  p.  325. 

PRITCHARDIA     PAClFICA.     This     palm, 
throughout  the  Polynesian  islands,  is  held  to  be 
exclusively  the  property  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
teter,  in  31  languages  and  dialects.    In  the    not  iJIowed  to  be  devoted  to  common  j^urposes 
1870,  there  were  six  printing  offices  in  Yezo  ^  by  the  lower  classes,  like  the  species  which  it  so 
I  (now  called  Tokio,  t.e.  Eastern  Capital),    much  resembles. — Seeman. 
fbey  torn  out  elementary  school-books  to  meet       PRITHI  or  Kunti,  daup;hter  of  Sura,  a  Yadava 
tt«  large  demands  of  this  progressive  people,  to    prince,  who  gave  her  to  his  childless  cousin  Eunti- 


in  Madras,  printing  in  Tamil,  on  a  very 
small  scale.  Acoordmg  to  Hindu  custom,  relatea 
families  dwell  together,  and  a  wooden  printing 
press  was  owned  in  common ;  some  members  acting 
as  printers,  others  attending  to  sales.  This  indeed 
was  the  early  practice  in  Europe.  Hallam  says, 
'  Hie  first  print;  rs  were  always  booksellers,  and 
aold  their  own  impressions.  These  occupations 
were  not  divided  till  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
eentiiry.'  In  1872,  three  or  four  native  printers 
had  iron  presses,  and  even  claimed  to  hot-press 
their  sheets.  Some  books  printed  by  them  were 
of  veiy  fair  workmanship. 

The  very  first  work  printed  in  Bengali  was 
issaed  from  a  press  at  Hoogly  in  1778.  It  was  a 
Bengali  grammar  by  Nat^miel  Brassey  Halhed, 
B.G.S. ;  and  the  types  for  it  were  actually  pre- 
pared by  the  han<te  of  Lieut.  C.  Wilkins,  of  the 
Bengal  army,  afterwards  Sir  Charles  Wilkins, 
the  celebrated  Sanskrit  scholar.  The  first  native 
who  learned  type-cutting  was  a  blacksmith  of  the 
name  of  Panchanan,  who  was  specially  instructed 
in  tint  art  by  Lieut.  Wilkins  himself.  This  man 
prepared  the  first  fount  of  Bengali  types  for  the 
Baptist  missionaries,  at  Serampur,  at  the  rate  of 
1  rupee  4  annas  per  letter.  In  1875,  the  second  book 
in  Bengali  was  published  by  the  E.  I.  Co.'s  press. 
When  Mr.  Foster's  Bengali  translation  of  Lord 
Gomwailia'  Regulation  of  1793  was  printed  at 
the  same  press,  a  new  set  of  types  had  been  made, 
vastly  superior  to  its  predecessor.  In  1803,  the 
Serampor  missionaries  prepared  type  in  Deva 
Kagii,  and  on  the  28th  May  1818«  issued  the  first 
Bengali  newspaper,  called  Samachar  Darpan.  The 
StDmcbar  Darpan  was  preceded  by  a  Bengali 
montlily  magazine,  designated  the  Dig-darshan. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Timir  Nashak  was  published 
in  Calcutta  by  a  Bengali,  but  it  died  in  a  short 
time.  The  Samachar  Darpan,  or  The  Mirror  of 
KewB,  was  a  hebdomadal,  and  was  printed  and 
paUished  at  Serampur.  Its  first  editor  was  the 
hie  weO-known  John  Clark  Marshman, — Father 
John,  as  he  was  irreverently  dubbed  by  the 
Engtish  press  of  that  time ;  and  the  newspaper, 
after  a  protracted  existence  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  ceased  to  appear  m  1841.  The 
Governor-General,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  ac- 
ooiding  to  the  Rev.  J.  Long,  on  the  first  issue 
of  tlie  paper,  wrote  with  his  own  hand  to  the 
editor  expressiDg  his  entire  approval  of  it  And 
in  public  hi';  lorwiip  is  said  to  nave  avowed  that 
h  was  *  salutary  for  the  supreme  authority  to  look 
to  the  control  of  public  scrutiny.' 
An  Agra  newspaper  of  1870  says  there  were 
twenty-four  mission  presses  in  India,  Ceylon, 
Batma.  These  had  published  in  the  course 
of  tike  last  ten  yeaia  no  fewer  than  3410  sepa- 
works,  mostly  of  a  Christian  and  educational 


to  used  as  the  means  for  acquiring  a  knowledge 
M  English  and  other  European  languages.  None 
tat  their   own    people   are   employed.      They 

£blith  newspapers  in  their  own  characters,  but 
B  type  is  east  on  a  regular  body,  to  English 
THindard,  and  in  a  Japanese  type-foundry  at 
Kangasaki.  The  native  characters  consist  of 
CMnese,  and  the  Japanese  *  Hirakana'  and  ^  Kata- 


bhoja,  who  brou^t  her  up.  In  Hindu  mythology, 
a  sage  named  Durvasa,  who  was  living  in  her 
father's  house,  gave  her  a  charm,  bv  which  she 
was  to  have  a  child  bv  any  god  she  liked  to 
invoke.  She  summoned  the  sun,  and  her  child 
was  bom  armed  with  cairass  and  lance.  Afraid 
of  the  anger  of  her  relatives,  she  exposed  her  child 
in  the  Junma,  where  it  was  found  by  Adi  Ratha, 
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PRITHI  RAJ. 


PBITHIVI. 


charioteer  of  Dhrita  Rashira,  and  nurtured  by  hia 
wife  Radha,  and  called  therefore  Radheva. 

PRITHI  RAJ,  son  of  Rana  Raemul,  the  trouba- 
dour of  Mewar.  After  several  gallant  adventures, 
he  was  poisoned  by  Pabhu  Rao,  chief  of  Sirohi, 
and  Tara  Bai  immolated  herself  on  the  pyre,  and 
their  monument  is  to  be  seen  near  the  temple  of 
Mama  Devi,  overlooking  the  road  leading  to 
Marwar. — TocTa  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  673. 

PRITHI  RAJA,  also  written  Prithivi  Raja 
and  Pritwi  Raja,  a  Rajput  prince  of  the  Chauhan 
tribe,  under  whom  the  Tomara  and  Chauhan 
tribes  were  united.  Shortly  before  the  time  of 
Shahab-ud-Din,  the  four  greatest  kingdoms  in 
India  were — Dehli,  then  held  by  the  Tomara 
Rajputs;  Ajmir,  by  the  Chauhan;  Kanouj,  by 
the  Rahtor ;  and  Gujerat,  by  Baghela,  who  had 
supplanted  the  Chalukya  dynasty.  But  the 
Tomara  chief  dying  without  male  issue,  his  grand- 
son Prithivi,  raja  of  Ajmir,  united  the  Tomara  and 
Chauhan  under  one  head.  As  the  raja  of  Kanouj 
was  also  a  grandson  of  the  Tomara  chief  by 
another  daughter,  he  was  mortally  offended  at  the 
preference  snown  to  his  cousin ;  and  the  wars  and 
jealousies  to  which  this  rivalship  gave  rise,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  Shahab-ud-Din's  success  in  his 
designs  on  India.  Prithi  Raja  was  bom  in  the 
year  1154,  and  was  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he 
succeeded  his  maternal  grandfather  on  the  throne 
of  the  Anango.  The  first  princess  married  by 
Prithivi  was  the  daughter  of  the  Dahima  of  Biana, 
a  city  the  castle  of  which  was  built  on  the  topmost 
peak  of  Druinadaher.  He  enlarged  the  circle  of 
his  alliances,  till  there  gathered  round  his  throne 
108  chiefs  of  high  rank,  and  in  the  height  of  his 
power  he  celebrated  the  Aswa  Medha  as  a  claim  of 
empire.  By  one  account,  it  was  on  the  occasion 
of  this  ceremony  that  Prithivi,  in  1175,  carried 
off  the  princess  Sanjogata  in  open  day  from  the 
capital  of  Jye-chand  a  feat,  the  heroism  of  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  Kanoui  Eandh  of  the 
Prithivi  Raja  Chauhan  Rasa  of  the  poet  Cband. 
The  princess  of  Kanouj  was  not  only  remarkable  for 
her  personal  charms,  but  formed  the  most  perfect 
model  of  Rajput  female  character  in  her  day. 
Her  father,  claiming  empire,  was  being  served  by 
princes  of  his  race,  but  as  Prithivi  Raja  did  not 
appear,  the  Kanouj  king  erected  a  mocking,  ill- 
shapen  image  of  him.  The  princess  Sanjogata, 
however,  threw  her  bridal  garland  over  the  image, 
and  Prithivi  Raja,  hearing  of  it,  successfully  carried 
her  off,  but  with  the  loss  of  his  best  chiefs. 

Shahab-ud-Din^s  first  attack  on  Prithivi  was 
A.D.  1191,  A.H.  587.  The  armies  met  at  Tirouri, 
between  Tanesar  and  Kamal,  where  most  of  the 
contests  for  India  have  been  decided.  While  he 
was  engaged  in  the  centre  of  his  army,  the  Hindus 
outflanked  him ;  both  wings  of  his  army  gave 
way.  The  rout  was  complete,  and  his  army  was 
pursued  for  forty  miles,  and  Shahab  settled  at 
Ghazni,  where,  as  he  said,  he  never  slumbered  in 
ease  or  waked  but  in  sorrow  and  anxiety.  After 
two  years  (a.d.  1193,  a.h.  589)  he  returned  to 
India  with  an  army  of  Turk,  Tajak,  and  Afghan. 
Prithivi  again  met  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Caggar 
with  a  vast  army,  swelled  by  numerous  allies,  who 
were  attracted  by  his  former  success.  They 
allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised  one  morning 
at  daybreak,  but  recovered  their  position  and 
advanced  against  the  Mnhammadans  m  four  lines. 
Shahab-ud-Din  retired,  keeping  his  men  in  hand. 


till  an  opportunity  occurring,  he  charged  the 
Hindu  army  at  the  head  of  12,000  chosen  horse 
in  steel  armour,  and  Prithi's  prodigious  army,  once 
shaken,  like  a  great  building,  tottered  to  its  faD, 
and  was  lost  in  its  owd  ruins.  The  Viceroy  of 
Dehli  and  many  other  chiefs  were  slain  on  the 
field,  and  Prithivi  Raja,  being  taken  in  the  pursuit, 
was  put  to  death  in  cold  blood.  Then  followed 
scenes  of  devastation,  plunder,  and  massacre  that 
have  too  often  been  enacted  in  Dehli.  The  bard 
Chand  remained  to  sing  the  requiem  of  his  nation's 
fall.  He  was  the  Ust  heroic  Hindu  poet  of  India, 
and  was  the  author  of  the  Prithivi  Raja  Chauhan 
Rasa,  containing  an  account  of  Prithivi  Raia.  It 
has  many  books,  of  which  the  Kanouj  Kandn  con- 
tains the  history  of  Sanjogata  Jye-chand. 

The  chief  of  the  Chauhan  Rajputs  in  the  Ulwar 
district  of  Raht  claims  to  be  the  living  repre- 
sentative of  Wiihi.—Elph.  pp.  313,  814  ;  Brigg's 
Ferishta,  i.  pp.  173-177 ;  Tr.  of  Hind,  iL  p.  164 ; 
As.  Res.  ix.  pp.  77, 109,  118,  168,  170. 

PRITHIVI  or  Urvi,  th^  goddess  of  the  earth, 
is  by  some  termed  a  form  of  Lakahmi,  by  others 
of  Parvati.  Her  husband  is  Prit*hu,  prodaoed  by 
churning  the  right  arm  of  a  deceased  tyrant  who 
had  died  without  issue,  that  he  might  have  a 
posthumous  son,  who  is  represented  as  a  form  of 
Vishnu.  As  a  form  of  Lakshmi,  Prit'hivi  is  tiie 
Indian  Ceres.  Daily  sacrifices  are  offered  to  her. 
The  Hindus  divide  the  universe  into  ten  parts,  to 
each  of  which  a  deity  is  assigned.  Pritliivi  is  the 
goddess  of  the  earth.  Visws£arma,  the  artificer  of 
the  universe,  that  is,  the  lord  of  creation,  assnun- 
ing  that  character,  moulded  the  earth,  and  it  be- 
came Prit'hivi-conspicuous ;  and  that  name,  I'rit'- 
hivi,  is  therefore  assigned  to  the  earth.  In  Hindu 
mythology,  Urvi  means  broad  and  wide;  the  earth- 
goddess  is  typified  as  a  cow,  which  yields  to  eveiy 
class  of  beings  the  milk  they  desired  as  the  ob- 
ject of  their  wishes.  In  the  Vedas  the  earth  is 
personified  as  the  mother  of  all  beings,  and  is 
mvoked  together  with  the  sky.  In  the  form  of  a 
cow,  Prit^hivi  was  milked  by  Swayambhuva,  grand 
ancestor  of  Prit'hu,  who  so  employed  him. 
Prit^hivi,  as  a  personification  of  the  earth,  also 
represents  patience;  the  Hindus  refer  to  the 
earth,  or  Prit'hivi,  proverbially,  as  an  example  of 
patience  or  forbearance,  permitting  her  bowels  to 
be  ripped  open,  her  surface  lacerated,  and  suffer- 
ing every  indignity  without  resentment  or  mur- 
muring. She  is  quoted  also  as  an  example  of 
correctness,  as  returning  good  for  evil  Prit*hivi 
Pati,  i,e,  lord  of  the  earth,  is  a  title  conferred 
on  terrestrial  or  real,  as  well  as  mythological 
sovereigns.  In  the  latter  sense  he  is  deemed  the 
architect  of  the  universe,  and  chief  en^neer  of 
the  gods.  He  revealed  the  fourth  Upaveda  in 
various  treatises  on  sixty-four  mechanical  arts, 
for  the  improvement  of  such  as  exercise  them; 
and  he  is  the  inspector  of  all  manual  labours  and 
mechanical  arts.  The  goddess  Pritliivi  is  also 
called  Bhu-Devi,  also  Bhuma  Devi,  names  of  the 
earth.  Bhu-Devi,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  the 
terrestrial  name  of  Parvati,  as  goddess  of  the 
earth.  As  the  names  of  Diana  were  varied  to 
suit  her  various  forms,  she  being  Luna  in  heayen, 
Proserpine  or  Hecate  in  hell,  so  her  archetype, 
the  Hmdu  Parvati,  is  the  heavenly  Bhavani,  on 
earth  Bhu-Devi,  and  Patala-Devi  as  oonaort  of 
the  regent  of  the  infernal  r^ons.  Bhu-Deva,  as 
spouse  of  the  earthly  goddess,  is  a  name  of  Sita. 
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PRITHU. 


PROSOPIS  DULCIS. 


^Ai.  Res,  vi.  p.  502 ;  Hindu  Infanticide,  p.  28 ; 
CokmaUyTX  102 ;  Moor,  p.  118. 

FRITutr,  the  first  king  who  formed  towns, 
ku^t  the  arts,  taught  cultiyatioD,  and  is  fabled 
bj  the  Hindus  to  be  married  to  Prit'hivi,  a  name 
for  the  earth.  Prit'hu  is  said  to  have  been 
gruidson  of  Swayambbuva,  the  Hindu  Noah. 
He  had  seren  sons,  one  of  whom,  Agnidru,  got 
Jamba  Dwipa  or  India.  Bharata,  great-graDdson 
of  Agnidm,  got  from  the  Himalaya  to  the  sea, 
•ad  called  it  Bharata  Varsha.  Another  account 
olis  Piiihi  or  Prithi  Vainya,  son  of  Vena,  son  of 
Aoga.  According  to  the  Vishnu  Purana,  he  was 
the  first  king,  had  universal  dominion,  and  from 
Urn  the  farth  was  cidled  Prit'hivi.  He  is  fabled 
to  have  been  produced  from  the  right  arm  of  the 
body  of  his  dead  father.  He  milked  the  earth, 
from  which  all  sorts  of  com  and  vegetables  were 
pfodnoed,  the  earth  probably  being  typified  as  a 
cov  yielding  to  all  mankind  the  objects  they 
doired. —  WiUon;  Dowion, 

PROBALONGGO  or  Probbolinggo  is  a  district 
io  East  Java,  the  richest  sugar-producing  district 
in  the  island,  and  its  inhabitants  are  principally 
Hadarese.  The  south-western  side  of  the  plain 
of  Probbolinggo  is  bounded  by  the  Tengger 
nKNuitains. 

PROCAPRA  GUTTUROSA.  — ? 

Aatitofpe  guttoroaa,  Paflm,    Whang  yang. 

Dieren.  Yellow  goat  of  the  Chinese. 

Hoaogyang. 

Is  nearW^  4|  feet  in  length,  and  2 j  feet  high  at 
the  shoalder :  the  bi>dy  adso  is  large  and  corpu- 
lent, and  the  legs  shorter  than  is  common  to  the 
antelopes  in  general ;  the  horns  are  black,  lyrated, 
and  oKarked  to  within  a  short  distance  of  their 
points,  with  prominent  transverse  rings ;  the  sub- 
orbital sinuses  are  small.  On  the  prepuce  of  the 
male  is  a  bag  about  the  size  of  a  hen  s  egg,  which 
ODDtatna  a  araxy  substance  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced in  tlie  analogous  organ  of  the  musk  animal, 
hot  without  any  kind  of  odour.  They  inhabit  the 
dry  arid  deserts  of  Central  Asia,  Tibet,  China,  and 
ScMithem  Siberia,  particularly  the  great  desert 
of  Gobi,  and  prefer  the  most  sandy  and  stony 
piains,  feeding  upon  such  scanty  herbage  as  these 
locahtiea  supply,  and  avoiding  water,  to  which 
they  ^>pear  to  entertain  a  marked  aversion.  They 
are  reoaaikably  swift,  take  prodigious  leaps,  and 
when  frightened  will  occasioually  pass  over  20  or 
25  feet  at  a  single  bound.  In  spring  and  summer 
they  fofin  small  families,  which  live  apart  from 
one  another,  hot  in  the  beginning  of  wmter  they 
mite  in  large  flocks,  always  under  the  guidance 
of  an  experienced  old  budL  They  never  run, 
even  when  poisued,  in  a  confused  crowd,  but  form 
■ogle  files,  and  follow  closely  in  the  footsteps  of 
^mr  leader.  They  rarely  emit  any  voice.  When 
taken  they  are  easily  tamed,  and  appear  to  have 
nther  a  predilection  for  the  domestic  state,  often 
nixing  with  flocks  of  sheep,  and  approaching 
fcwoian  habitations  daring  the  seventy  of  the 
vinter  season.  Their  floh  is  tender  and  well 
tHled,  and  they  are  a  favourite  object  of  chase 
wMi  the  If  oghuls  and  Tartars. 

Pkocapra  picticauda,  the  Goa  or  Ra-goa,  the 
THei  rmvine-deer  of  Europeans,  is  met  with  on 
enggy  mountain  sides,  and,  like  the^  goral  and 
ohamnis,  delights  to  sport  among  cliffs  and  preci- 
pices.. It  is  described  by  Mr.  Hodgson  as  an  in- 
habitant of  Tibet    It  has  brown  hair  with  rufous 


tips  ;  the  inside  of  the  ears  and  limbs  white,  and 
tail  black.  It  is  perhaps  P.  gutturosa  in  its 
summer  coat. — Eng.  Cyc,  p.  236  ;  Adams, 

PROCELLARID^.  The  petrel  family  of  birds, 
of  the  order  Natatores  and  tribe  Vagatores,  Blyth, 
comprising  the  albatrosses  (Diomedinse),  the 
petrels  (rrocellarinse),  and  the  diviog  petrels 
(Halodrominse),  including  the  genera  Diomedea, 
Procellaria,  Prion,  PeUcanoides,  Puffinus,  and 
Thalassidroma. 

'  Procellaria  Capensis  is  the  Pintado  petrel,  Cape 
pigeon,  painted  petrel. 

Procellaria  hoesitata,  capped  petrel  of  Indian 
and  Southern  Oceans.  A  rare  straggler  in  Britain, 
has  been  obtained  in  Lower  Bengal 

Procellaria  pelagica,  the  stormy  petrel,  seems 
to  belong  to  every  sea. — Cal,  Mus,  Cat ;  Adams, 

PROCERIDiE.  Among  the  insects  of  this 
family,  collected  by  Dr.  Wallich,  there  were  four 
or  five  species  of  true  Carabus.  Calosoma  are 
found  wnerever  the  oak  grows.  C.  Indicum 
inhabits  Nepal.  If  caterpillars  are  necessary  to 
keep  in  check  the  luxuriance  of  tropical  vegeta- 
tion, the  Calosomata  are  equally  necessary  to 
keep  within  bounds  these  insects,  which  some- 
times destroy,  in  northern  climes,  nearly  the 
foliage  of  the  year. — Hope's  M,  L,  /.,  July  1840, 
p.  117. 

PROM£,  a  town  which  gives  its  name  to  a 
district  in  the  Pegu  division  of  British  Burma.  It 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irawadi,  in 
kit  W  43'  N.,  long.  95''  15'  £.,  and  is  113  miles 
N.W.  from  the  town  of  Pegu.  The  area  of  the 
district  is  2887  square  miles,  and  population  in 
1872  about  274,872.  It  was  taken  by  the  British 
Indian  army  on  the  1st  October  1825,  and  again 
on  the  9th  September  1852.  There  is  here  a 
famed  Buddhist  pagoda,  commonly  called  *  Shoay 
San  Dau,'  or  the  royal  golden-hair  pagoda. 

PROMETHEUS,  the  fire -stealer  in  an  old 
Greek  legend,  takes  his  name  from  the  Sanskrit 
Pramantha,  identical  with  the  Greek  Mantlumo, 
and  in  their  common  root,  '  Manth,'  lay  the  idea 
of  seizing,  robbing,  etc.  The  cave  to  which  the 
Macedonians  attached  the  story  of  Prometheus 
was  somewhere  in  the  Paropamisan  mountains. 

PROON-BA-JAH.  Burm.  A  tree  of  Akyab, 
and  plentiful  in  Arakan.  Used  for  making 
wooden  bells,  etc. — Cal.  Cat  Ex.,  1862. 

PROPHET,  a  term  in  use  amongst  the  people  of 
Europe  to  designate  Mahomed,  whom  his  followers 
call  me  Ras-ui- Allah,  or  messenger  of  the  Lord, 
also  Paighambar.  Europeans  sometimes  call 
him  the  Arabian  prophet;  his  followers  never 
do  so. 

PROSERPINE.  KaU  is  the  Hindu  Proserpine, 
or  Calligenia,  the  Grecian  handmaid  of  Hecate. 
The  latt^  name  seems  of  Hindu  origin,  ^  bom  of 
time^  (Cali-janama '?),  and  Proserpine  is  from 
Prasarpani. — As,  Res,  v.  p.  298. 

PROSOPIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Fabacese.  Prosopis  algaroba,  like 
Ava,  to  produce  chica,  is  chewed  and  j)ut  in  a 
bowl,  mixed  with  water,  aUowed  to  ferment,  and 
drunk. 

PROSOPIS  DULCIS.    Kth. 
Aoada  Invigata,  Boxb,        |  Mimoaa  Invigata,  Soocb, 

A  tree  of  N.  Spain  introduced  into  India  from 
the  Mauritius.  The  pulp  of  the  pods  is  very  sweety 
and  is  eaten. —  Voigt 
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PROSOPIS  SPICIGERA. 


PRUNUS  ACUMINATA. 


PR0S0PI8  SPICIGERA.    Linn. 


Adenanthera  aouleata, 
JRoxb. 

Se, .  .  .  Salt  Range. 
EhanKunda,  .  .  SiND. 
Vanni,  Parambay,  Tam. 
Priyadanini,  Jammi,  Tel. 
JauuDQi    •     .     .    •        ft 


P.  acaleata,  At,  Res, 
P.  spicata,  Burm, 

Shami,  Shuni,  .  .   Beng. 

Sherati,  Sumri,  Bombay. 

Jhand.  Khand,  .   HiND. 

Soundar, .    •    .  •  Mahb. 

Agbsakair,  Seh,  .   Pan  J. 

This  tree  grows  all  over  India  and  Sind.  It  is 
often  stanted  and  gnarled,  in  the  Pan  jab  pre- 
serves it  is  abundant,  and  largely  used  for  fuel  in' 
steamships  and  railways.  Dr.  Brandis  relates  that 
a  root  which  was  dug  out  penetrated  64  feet 
vertically.  It  attains  even  a  large  size  in  Sind, 
Coimbatore,  and  Mysore.  Its  timber  weighs 
about  100  lbs.  unseasoned,  and  58  lbs.  seasoned, 
and  has  a  specitlc  gravity  of  1*152.  It  is  dark 
red  in  colour,  straight  and  close-grained,  hard 
and  durable,  and  superior  to  teak  in  strength, 
and  is  much  used  for  building  purposes  and  cart 
wheels,  and  occasionally  for  furniture,  and  makes 
ezcell^t  fuel.  It  is  of  very  slow  growth;  it 
flowers  in  the  hot  weather;  the  mealy  sweet 
substance  in  the  pod  is  eaten  by  the  natives, 
and  a  gum  exudes  from  the  tree.  Dr.  Wight 
found  it  sustain  a  weight  of  592  lbs.  Its  pod 
is  about  an  inch  in  circumference,  and  from  6  to 
12  inches  long,  and  when  ripe  it  contains  a 
quantity  of  a  mealy  substance  wmch  has  a  sweetish 
taste.  The  tree  is  reverenced  in  the  Dassera  rites. 
It  is  sometimes  used  for  boat-building.  —  Drs, 
AinsliCy  Wight,  Gibson,  Steicart ;  Colonel  Bed' 
dome, 

PROSTITUTES.  The  great  bulk  of  the  pro- 
stitutes of  India  are  of  Hindu  origin.  In  1853, 
Calcutta,  with  a  population  of  416,000,  had  12,419 
common  women,  of  whom  10,000  were  Hindus, 
several  being  daughters  of  Kulin  Brahmans.  In 
September  1867  there  was  reported  to  be  upwards 
of  30,000  women  in  the  town  of  Calcutta  depend- 
ing on  prostitution,  but  this  seems  an  unlikely 
number.  The  majority  were  said  to  be  Hindus. 
—CaL  Rev,,  August  1868.  See  Dancing  Girls ; 
Deva-Dasa. 

PROTESTANT,  a  term  applied  to  Christian 
sects  founded  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  who  pro- 
tested against  doctrines  enunciated  by  the  popes 
of  Rome.  They  number  531,845  in  India. 
Protestant  missions  in  the  Tamil  cotmtry  were 
commenced  in  1706,  but  for  about  a  century  the 
only  labourers  were  Danes  and  Germans.  Christ- 
ian Protestant  missions  in  Bengal  may  be  re- 
guxied  as  dating  from  1799,  when  the  Serampur 
mission  was  founded.  In  1862,  there  were  65 
European  missionaries  labouring  among  the 
Benp^  people,  and  16,277  native  Protestant 
Christians,  In  the  Tamil  country,  there  were  132 
European  missionaries,  and  94,540  native  Pro- 
testant Christians.  The  Betigali-speaking  popu- 
lation of  India  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  26 
millions,  the  Tamil  at  12  millions. 

PROTIUM  CAUDATUM.     W,  and  A. 

Maray  manga,  .    .     Tah.  I  Malay  kluvy,    .    .     Tam. 
Kilevay,  ....       „     |  Vela  patri,  .    .    .     Tkl. 

This  middling-sized  green-barked  tree  is  com- 
mon in  most  of  the  dry  sub-alpine  jungles  on  both 
sides  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  is  found  in 
Ceylon,  It  is  very  common  as  an  avenue  tree, 
but  is  bare  of  leaves  for  some  months  towards 
the  end  of  the  cold  season  and  beginning  of  the 


hot,  the  young  leaves  appearing  with  the  flowers 
in  March,  the  leaves  and  bark  having  a  strong 
grateful  fragrance.  The  tree  grows  most  readily 
from  large  cuttings,  which  is  the  reason  it  is  so 
often  employed  for  avenue  purposes ;  the  wood 
is  said  to  lie  worthless. — Wight;  Beddome,  Fl. 
Sylv.  p.  125. 

PROVINCE  WELLESLEY,  on  the  mainland 
of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  opposite  Penang, 
from  which  it  is  separated  about  3  miles,  runs 
north  and  south  25  miles,  varying  in  breadth 
from  4  to  11  miles,  contains  an  area  of  15,000 
acres. 

PRUNELLA,  Alu  Bokhara,  Pkrs.,  Ustukhu- 
dus,  Pushtu,  have  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  and  a 
sweet,  grateful  taste,  with  a  slight  and  pleasant 
acidity.  They  are  a  variety  of  prunes,  and  are 
brought  to  Bombay  from  the  Persian  Gulf .— 
Faulkner;  PowelVs  Handbook,  i.  p.  365. 

PRUNES.  Alu  Bokhara,  Pers.  A  species  of 
dried  plum ;  there  are  many  varieties.  'JTiey  are 
generally  of  an  oblong  shape  and  sweet  tast^?, 
and  are  prepared  in  France,  Germany,  Portugal, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Those  procurable  in 
Bombay  are  brought  from  the  Persian  Gulf.— 
Eng,  Cyc. 

PRUNUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Amygdaleae,  all  of  the  species  being  natives 
of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. The  Amygdaleae  comprise  six  geneia, 
the  East  Indian  species  of  which  may  be  thus 
shown : — 

Prunus  acuminata,  WaUick. 

P.  aloocha,  Boyle,  plum  of  Irld. 

P.  amygdaluB,  BuUlon, 

P.  Armeniaca,  Linn,,  the  apricot,  Pan  jab. 

P.  Bokhariensis,  RoyU,  Bokhara  plum. 

P.  cerasus,  Linn,,  the  cherry. 

P.  cocomiUa,  Ten.,  Calabria. 

P.  communis,  Hvds. 

P.  domestica,  Linn.,  common  plum. 

P.  insititia,  Idnn,,  the  buUaoe. 

P.  Jacquemontii,  Hook, 

P.  Japonica,  Thunb.,  China,  Japan ;  var,  a,, 

simple  ;  var,  b.,  plena. 
P.  Jenkinsii,  ffof^, 
P.  macrophylla,  S,  and  Z.,  Japan. 
P.  mahaleb,  iMvn, 
P.  Martabanica,  Wall. 
P.  mume,  S.  and  Z,,  Japan. 
P.  paduB,  lAnn.,  Japan,  Hazara. 
P.  paniculata,  Thunh.,  Japan. 
P.  Persica,  Linn.,  Ja^an,  PHnjab. 
P.  prostrata,  Lab. 
P.  puddum,  Boxb, 
P.  punctata,  Hooker, 
P.  rufa,  Wall. 

P.  spinulosa,  S.  and  Z,  Japan. 
P.  tomentosa,  Thunb.,  Japan. 
CerasuB  Oaroliniana,  Midix.,  Florida. 
C.  comuta,  WalL,  Sirmore. 
G.  lauro-cerasuB.  Lois,  Levant. 
0.  Nepalensis,  Ser.,  Nepal,  Kamaon. 
C.  pBeudo-cerasus,  Lindl.,  China,  Japan. 
Armeniaca  daiycarpa,  Pers.,  — ? 
A.  Yulflaria,  Lam,t  apricot. 
Amygdalus  oordifolia.  BMb.,  China. 
A.  Persica,  Linn,,  peach  tree. 

Prunus  Armeniaca,  P.  cerasus,  P.  Bokharienas, 
P.  triflora,  Rozb,,  grow  abundantly  in  Norlii- 
Westem  India.—  Voigt ;  PoweU ;  Royle's  UL  Him, 
Bot.  p.  205. 

PRUNUS  ACUMINATA.  WaU,  A  toee  of 
the  E,  Himalaya,  Khassya  Hills,  and  Darjilinf, 
up  to  6000  feet,  with  a  thin  dark  bark  and  reddiifa- 
brown  wood. 
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PRUNUS  ARMENIACA. 


P8IDIUM  POMIFERUM. 


PRUNUS  ARMENIACA.    X.    Apricot. 

▼algam.  Lam, 


Abab. 


Beas. 


Binkook,.    . 
loii  Aiminay 

Biboorkoluuii,  Bokhara. 
Cheroli,  .  .  .  Chenab. 
Twrknji,  Chu-li,  .  Chin. 
duilii,    .    .  Himalayas. 


Zard-aln,  Khoobani,  HiNl>. 
Kaahmiri  Idita,  .  „ 
Hari,  Harian,  .  Jhbj.um, 
Cherkuah,  .  .  Kangra. 
Mishmuh,  .  .  .  Pers. 
(^hir,  Chiran,  .  .  Kavi. 
Jaldaru,  .  .  .  Sutlbj. 
Mandata,     Tranb-Indus. 

The  Bprioot  tree  grows  well  on  the  first  range 
\A  the  Uimalaja,  beating  abundance  of  fruit  in 
the  months  of  Kay  and  Jane.  It  is  propagated 
in  the  ame  way  as  the  peach.  In  India  the  tree 
iitf  been  naturalized,  ana  grows  to  a  large  size  in 
Ijiudens  of  the  Dekhlan  and  Mysore.  It  blossoms 
at  the  same  season  as  the  pea^,  from  January  to 
Much.  Ik,  Stewart  had  seen  the  apricot  wild  in 
nanj  places  from  4000  to  6000  feet  in  the  Panjab 
Himalaja.  It  is  commonly  cultivated  all  over,  up 
to  perhaps  15,000  feet,  in  some  places  in  the  diy 
climitefi  of  the  Upper  Sutlej  and  the  Upper 
Chenab,  and  even  to  11,500  or  12,000  feet  in 
puts  of  Tibet.  A  great  deal  of  the  fruit,  especi- 
aDj  at  the  higher  elevations,  is  very  inferior,  and 
in  Tibet  it  is  generally  small.  But  veij  fair  fruit 
isgjown  in  many  parts,  and,  in  someof  theEana- 
var  Tillages  especiallv,  the  trees  constitute  a 
chief  form  of  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
fellow  heaps  of  it  may  be  seen  drying  in  thousands 
OD  the  roof  of  almost  every  house.  A  consider- 
able quantity  (100  maunds)  of  dried  apricots  are 
annaally  imported  vift  Peshawur  into  the  Panjab 
from  Afghanistan,  where  the  tree  is  largely  grown. 
A  gam  similar  to  gum-arabic  exudes  from  wounds 
is  the  baric  of  the  tree.  The  wood  is  used  occa- 
fionaHy  for  making  the  Tibetan  drinking  cups. — 
J.  D.  Cunningham  ;  Drt.  Roxh.y  Riddell^  Stewart, 
fioyfc,  Btrdwood^  Moorcroft;  Darwin^  Variation 
ofAnimali. 

PRUNUS  B0KHARIEN8IS.    Royle. 
Bokhara  plum,  Bno.  I  Kokamalis,  GSiBCO-PEBS. 

MsanftOM,  ....  Ob.  I  Alu Bokhara,  Hi!a).,PBB8. 

Cultivated  at  Ghazni. 

PRUNUS  CERASUS,  Cherry  tree. 
Jcaiija,  Keraaya,  Abab.    Sakara,    .    .    .      Japan. 
Fbdam HiXD.  |  Ala  Bala,     .    .    .    Pbbs. 

The  cherry  tree  aboondB  wild  in  the  hills  north 
o(  Dehta  Doon,  producing  a  small  common 
bkck  fruit  fit  only  for  preserves,  etc — Roxb,; 
Ridddl. 

PRUNUS  DOMESTICA.    Un9i,    Plum. 


Bukook,  Baraoog,  Abab. 
Tort  £jaii.l£ek.  ShahlooJ 
An,  Ala,    .    .    .  Hind. 


Aloohah  (small),  .  Hind. 
Shah  Ala  (yellow),      „ 
Olchi,  Er,  Or,  .   Kangba. 


Appears  to  be  common,  wild  and  cultivated, 
in  Sjuhmir,  and  is  cultivated  in  Afghanistan,  etc. 
Moorcroft  mentions  some  hx)m  Yauand  as  infin- 
ite^ preferable  to  the  best  French  plums.  It  is 
aho  cultivated  in  the  Panjab  plains,  yielding  a 

n  yellowish  fruit,  also  said  to  be  found  wHd 
e  Caucasua.  In  Kashmir  the  wood  is  used 
for  makmg  the  skeletons  of  the  papier-mache 
boxea  l^e  wood  is  not  generally  sound,  but 
haodsome,  reeembling  pear  or  cherry.  It  ia 
ined  in  turning.  Not  available  in  quantity. — 
Danrin;  J.  L.  Stewart;  Powell, 

PRUNUS  INSITITIA,  the  bullace,  is  found 
wild  in  the  Caucasus  and  N.W.  India.  ~2>ar«un. 
PRUNUS  PADUS.    Linn,    Bird  cherry. 
OeiaaoB  oomata,  Boxb, 

Pteka;Paja,    .    .  HiHD.  I  Paras ;  Bart,     .  Eaohan. 
ICalakat, ,       |  Knin, „ 


A  plant  of  Eaghan,  also  of  Simla,  at  elevations 
of  7000  to  10,000  feet ;  and  Dr.  Stewart  had  seen 
the  people  in  the  Murree  Hills  eating  the  black 
berries  of  this  tree.  He  describes  it  as  a  fine 
tree,  with  handsome  bunches  of  white  flowers 
in  April,  growing  in  many  parts  of  the  Panjab 
Himahiya  from  4000  to  10,500  feet,  up  to  the 
Indus.  The  wood  is  not  much  valued,  but  is  used 
for  ploughs,  railings,  etc.,  and  for  spoons.  The 
fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  but  has  a  mawkish 
astringent  taste,  not  peculiarly  attractive  to  Euro- 
peans. The  kernel  yields  a  poisonous  volatile  oil, 
similar  to  oil  of  almonda — Stewart;  Powell, 

PRUNUS  PUDDUM.    Roxh. 


Ceraaus  paddum,  WcUl. 
Amalgueh,    .    .   Jhelum. 


P.  sylvntica,  JRaxb. 

Pajja  paddam,  .    .   Bka& 
Chamiari,     .    .   Jhelum. 

A  small  tree  of  the  Dehra  Doon,  Sirmore,  and 
the  eastern  and  Panjab  Himalaya,  at  from  8000 
to  5000  feet,  up  to  near  the  Indus.  The  fruit  is 
eaten  by  the  natives,  though  it  is  always  some- 
what bitter.  The  wood  is  coarse-grained,  light, 
soft,  apt  to  split  and  to  be  attacked  by  insects, 
but  is  used  in  building,  and  occasionally  for 
implements. — Dr.  J,  L,  Stewart. 

PRUSSIAN  BLUE. 


Yang-tien,    .    .    .  Chin. 
Seaqui  f erro-cyanide 

of  iron,     .     .     .  Bko. 

Peroyanide  of  iron,  .  „ 

Ferro  proaaiate,     .  .   „ 

Bleu  de  Pruaae,     .  .  Fb. 

Gyaneisen,   .     .     .  Geb. 


Berlinerblau,    .     .  Gbr. 

Azurro  PniBsiano,  HiND. 

Ferri-ferro-oyanaa,  Lat. 
„    sesqui-ferro- 

cyanidam,  ,, 

Laaar  Bexlioakaja,  Ri!8. 

Azal  de  Prussia,    .  .  Sp. 


A  pigment  or  dye,  composed  of  cyanogen  and 
iron,  and  procured  by  a  chemical  process  from 
carbonate  of  potass,  buUock^s  blood,  green  vitriol, 
and  alum.  It  is  prepared  of  different  degrees  of 
purity,  and  additions  are  made  to  it  according  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  required.  When 
pure,  it  is  of  a  rich  and  intense  blue,  with  a 
copper  tint  on  the  surface,  inodorous,  tasteless, 
insoluble  in  water,  in  alcohol,  and  diluted  acids, 
but  is  acted  u^n  and  dissolved  by  strong  acids. 
Prussian  blue  is  now  extensively  made  in  China, 
the  art  of  manufacturing  it  having  been  carried 
from  the  west  to  the  east  by  a  Cmnese  sailor. — 
Water 8ton;  M^Culloch, 

PBUSSIC  ACID,  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on  bi- 
cyannret  of  mercury.  It  is  limpid,  very  voLitile, 
and  of  a  strong  pungent  odour,  resembling  that 
of  bitter  almonds.  Its  taste  is  acrid,  and  it  ia 
virulentiy  poisonous.  In  medicine  it  is  used  as  a 
sedative.-^  Waterston ;  Faulkner. 

PSAMMA  ARENARIA.    Roem.  and  Sch, 
P.  littoralia,  Beauv.  |  Galamagroatis  arenaria. 

This  is  tiie  bent  grass. 

PSEUDOCARCINUS,  a  genus  of  Crustacea. 
The  following  are  species  of  the  £.  Indies : — 
Pseadooaroinaa  Bamphii,  Edw.,  Indian  seaa. 
P.  Belangerii,  Edw,,  Indian  soaa. 
P.  gigas,  Edw,,  New  Holland. 

PSEUDOCOCCUS  ADONIDUM,  white  bug  or 
mealy  bug  of  Ceylon.     See  Insects. 

PSEUDOIS  NAHOOR,  the  Nahoor,  Nervate,  or 
Sna,  is  a  native  of  NepaL 

PSIDIUM  CATTLEYANUM.  Sabine,  Chinese 
guava,  purple  guava. 

PSIDIUM  POMIFEKUM.    L.    Red  guava. 


Lal-payara,  .    .    .  Beno. 
Ma-Ia-ka,     .    .    .  Bubm. 

Jam, DuKH. 

Lal-safri  Jam,   .     .  Hind. 


Jamba, 
Bata-pera,  . 
Koiamanm, 
Jama  chettu, 


Malay. 
Singh. 

Tam. 

Tbl. 
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PSIDIUM  PYRIFERUM. 


PTEROCARPUS  ACERIFOLIUM. 


The  guava  tree  of  the  W.  Indies,  Mexico,  and 
America  is  cultivated  throughout  the  E.  Indies. 
It  grows  to  a  height  of  20  or  30  feet,  with  leaves 
of  pale  green,  and  beautiful  laige  white  bloBsoms. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  pear,  and  a  little 
yellowish  when  ripe,  full  of  hard  seeds  the  size 
of  buckshot.  The  fruit  is  globose,  yellow,  and 
somewhat  astringent,  with  an  agreeable  odour; 
the  root  and  young  shoots  are  astringent,  and  are 
esteemed  strengthening  to  the  stomach.  The 
wood  is  but  little  used,  though  esteemed  for 
engraving. — Eng,  Cyc,  ,•  Malcom's  Tr.  i.  p.  108. 

PSIDIUM  PYRIFERUM.    L,    White  guava.. 
Giiava  pyriformiB,  Ocertn, 


Payara,    .     . 

.    .  Beko. 

Amrood,  .    . 

.    .  Hind. 

Ma-la-ka, 

.      .   BURM. 

Sapari-jam,  . 

*    *      *> 

Sebcmara,    . 

.     Can. 

.   Maleal. 

Fan-nien,     .    . 

.   Chin. 

Suda-pera,    . 

.      .  SiNOH. 

Fan-ahih-Uu,     . 

•      If 

Kola  maram, 

.    .     Tah. 

Jam,   .    .    •    . 

.   DUKH. 

Jama  chettu, 

.    .      Teu 

The  pear-shaped  or  white-fruited  guava  tree,  in 
all  Southern  Asia  is  seen  everywhere  in  gardens, 
and  probably  found  its  way  to  India  from  S. 
America  through  the  Portuguese.  Its  fruit  is 
esteemed  as  a  dessert  fruit,  but  the  scent  when 
too  ripe  is  unpleasantly  powerful;  it  makes  a 
most  excellent  jelly,  and  also  is  prepared  in  a 
similar  manner  to  damson  cheese.  Tne  fruit  is 
sometimes  as  large  as  a  common  baking  pear,  and 
may  weigh  half  a  pound.  They  have  been  brought 
to  great  perfection  in  some  gardens,  and  the  fruit 
of  a  large  size  divested  almost  of  seed.  This  sort 
generally  has  a  very  rough  knotty  coat,  and  is 
more  spongy  and  less  firm  than  the  other  varie- 
ties. A  plajit  continually  grovm  from  layers  in 
time  ceases  to  produce  seed ;  perhaps  this  variety 
has  been  so  procured.  The  tree  is  easilv  increased 
by  seed,  and  only  requires  a  good  soil  to  thrive 
in.  The  trees  should  be  pruned  once  a  year, 
otherwise  the  branches  become  very  straggling. 
Good  gun-stocks  are  made  from  the  old  wood, 
which  is  small  but  very  hard,  and  is  used  for 
wood  engraving,  and  commonly  folr  pegs,  mallets, 
handles  of  tools,  etc. — Drt.  Mason^  Ainslie,  Riddell, 
Cleghom ;  Rohde's  MSS, ;  M.  E,  J,  R, 

PSlTTACIDiE,  the  parrot  family  of  birds,  of 
the  order  Scansores.    See  Birds ;  Parrots. 

PSOPHOC ARPUS TETRAGONOLOBUS.  D.C. 
DoUchoB  tetragonolobiu,  ZAnn, 


.  Bkno. 
Bombay. 


BURM. 


Eng. 


Winffed  pea,     .     . 
Goa  Deans,  ...        ^ 
Cheveaux  de  friee,     .  Fr. 
Poia  carr6,    ....,, 
Dara-dambala,  .    .  SmoH. 


Char-kona  shin, 
Chandaree,  .  . 
Chaxpattae, .  . 
Pai  myeei,  .  . 
Pai  hsoung  wa, 

A  twining  annual,  the  pods  or  tuberous  roots 
of  which  are  generally  eaten  in  India ;  commonly 
cultivated,  and  young  pods  used  as  French  beans ; 
easily  known  by  its  four  -  fringed  .  membranous 
edges ;  much  used  by  Europeans.  The  plant  is 
indigenous  in  the  Mauritius  In  Tenasserim  there 
is  a  variety  of  the  Groa  bean  which  produces 
esculent  roots  that  are  eaten  like  potatoes,  and 
are  a  very  tolerable  vegetable. — Eng.  Cyc. ;  Jaffrey; 
Af<uon. 

PSORALEA  CORYLIFOLIA.    Linruew. 
TrifoUom  miiflonun.  Fonk. 
Hakiich Bbng.    Karpugum,  .    .    .     Tam. 


Po-ku-ohi, 
Baw-chan, 
Karkol,  . 
BabHihi, 


.  Chin. 

.   DUKH. 

Malxal. 
Pushtu. 


Bapuzkga,  Bavanji, 
Kalu  gaohoha,  .  . 
Kala  ginja,  .  . 
Korjaatham, 


Tel. 

•• 

Tib. 


This  herbaceous  plant  grows  in  Persia,  Bengal, 


and  the  Peninsula  of  India.  Yields  the  banchee 
sseds,  used  medicinally  for  leacoderma  and  scaly 
skin  eruptiona 

PSYCHOTRIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  oider 
Cinchonacee,  of  which  nine  species  are  known  to 
grow  in  the  East  Indie&  A  handsome  shrub  of 
this  genus,  Sgau,  Burh.,  grows  in  Tenasserim, 
whose  small  white  flowers  Uirow  out  a  delightful 
fragrance. — Mason;  Voigt,  p.  393. 

PTERIDOPHYLLUM  DECIPIENS.     Tkw. 
RhuB  decipiens,  W,  and  A.  |  Pehimhia-gaBS.     .    Singh. 

Grows  in  the  central  province  of  Ceylon  up  to 
an  elevation  of  3000  feet  It  flowers  in  January 
and  fruits  in  March.  It  is  a  very  ornamental  tree, 
and  in  Ceylon  the  wood  is  used  for  building 
purposes. — Tkw.  Zeyl  p.  59. 

PtERIS,  a  genus  of  ferns  of  the  order  Polypodi- 
acese.     The  following  are  East  Indian  species : — 

Pt.  amplectens,  Wall.,  Bengal,  Burma. 

Pt.  aagiutifolia,  Swz.,  Paras,  Sunderbuns. 

Pt.  dimidUta,  WaU.,  Sylhet. 

Pt.  esculenta,  Forst.,  Aoatralia. 

Pt.  graminifolia,  JRoxb.^  Paraa,  Sylhet. 

Pt.  vittata,  Linn.,  SuDderbuna. 

The  rhizome  of  Pteris  esculenta  is  used  as  food 
in  Australia,  like  that  of  Marattia  alata  in  the 
Sandwich  Idands.  Pt  amplezicaulis  is  common 
at  Tavoy,  with  pinnate  fronds,  whose  leaflets  have 
two  lobes  at  the  base  which  clasp  their  stipe.  Pt 
graminifolia,  grass  fern.  The  trunks  of  forest 
trees  in  Tenasserim  are  often  clothed  with  the  green 
drapery  of  the  grass  fern,  which  grows  up(Mi 
them  precisely  like  bunches  of  long  grass. —  Vaigt; 
Mason. 

PTEROCARPUS,  a  genus  of  planta  of  the  order 
Fabaceie,  generally  taSl  trees,  furnishing  useful 
timber  and  other  products.  The  following  species 
are  said  to  occur  m  the  £.  and  W.  Indies : — 

Pt  draoo,  Linn.,  Guadaloupe. 

Pt  erinaceus.  Pair.,  W.  Africa. 

Pt.  Indicus,  Willd.,  Moluccaa.  China. 

Pt  macrocaipus.  KuvTi^  Burma. 

Pt.  manupium,  Roxh,,  Konkan,  Aaaam. 

Pt.  Santahnus.  Idnn.,  Coromandel. 

Pt.  WaUiohii.  W.  and  A. 

One  species  of  Pterocarpus  is  known  in  the 
Tamil  countries  as  the  Ausena  maram;  another, 
the  Jumbagum  maram,  common  about  Nelambore 
and  in  Wynad,  is  a  large  tree,  with  wood  used  for 
building  and  fence  gardens,  said  to  be  durable ; 
a  third,  the  Karu  vagu,  is  a  very  common  tree  on 
the  Western  Ghats, — wood  strong,  durable,  and 
much  used  for  building;  a  foifth,  the  WuUa 
honnay  of  the  Canarese,  grows  in  the  Mysore 
forests,  and  is  used  for  furniture  and  house- 
building. A  Burmese  species,  Padouk  of  TaToy, 
is  a  large  tree  used  for  furniture,  etc. ;  another, 
called  Beejah  in  Hindustan,  is  a  tree  of  Jubbul- 
pur,  grows  to  a  large  size,  is  found  in  all  parte, 
but  not  very  abundant,  has  an  excellent  wood, 
and  easOy  worked. — M^Ivor;  Captain  Puchle; 
Gibson's  Bombay  Forest  Report  o/ 1857-60,  p.  12; 
WalUch ;  Cat.  Cat.  Ex.,  1862. 

PTEROCARPUS  ACERIFOLIUM.  M'Cl. 
Najee,  Burm.  This  grows  along  with  teak  in  all 
the  Pegu  forests ;  its  timber  is  extremely  valuable, 
and  is  as  strong  as  either  teak  or  oak.  Its  dur- 
ability for  purposes  of  ship-building  has  never 
been  tested,  because  it  has  never  been  desiccated 
or  killed  like  the  teak.  It  attains  a  girth  of  10  or 
12  feet,  and  rises  to  a  lofty  height  It  has  a  dark- 
brown  wood. — McClelland. 
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PTEROCARPtS  DRACO. 
PTEROCARPUS  DRACO.    Linn. 


Pt.  offidnalii,  Jaeq, 
Dom-al-akwAin,  Ar.,  Hin. 

Dngon's  blood  ?     .    Eno. 
Khan  nawaaban,      Pbbs. 


Pi.  hemipten,  Ocni, 

Hint  da-khon,    .    .  Pers. 
Barg-i-bart,    .     .     .      ,, 
Kandamooigarittum,  Tam. 
Katja  murgam  nitru,  Tel. 


This  tree  wan  introdaced  into  India  from  the 
West  Indies  in  1812,  but  seems  to  have  died  out 
U  is  a  native  of  American  islands,  and  especially 
Goadaloupe.     The  bark,   wood,  and  leaves  are 

■  remarkabfy  astringent  The  dragon's  blood  in 
masB,  of  commeroe,  according  to  Jacquin,  is  the 
produce  of  this  tree,  but  another  sort,  and  most 

,  ukely  that  sold  in  Indian  bazars,  is  produced  by 
the  Calamus  draco  of  the  Straits,  in  tne  form  of  a 
red  hard  resin,  in  large,  somewhat  cylindrical 
"  hunps;  it  contains  benzoic  acid  and  tannic. — 
Ymgt :  (TSh.  p.  997 ;  PowelL 

PTEROCARPUS  ERINACEUS,  Poiret,  is  a 
tree  of  W.  Africa,  which  grows  to  40  or  50  feet  in 
height  When  the  brandhes  are  wounded,  a  dear 
bright  gam  exudes  from  them,  which  is  one  source 
of  the  gum-kino  of  commerce,  and  is  mentioned 
IS  such  by  Park.  It  is  a  very  powerful  remedy 
in  obstinate  chronic  diarrhcea  and  dysenteries, 
sod  in  all  diseases  arising  from  laxity  of  tissue. 
ExtemaUy  it  is  applied  as  a  styptic  to  check 
hemorrhages  from  wounds  and  mcers,  and  to 
diminish  discharges.  The  gums  obtained  from  the 
Pterocarpus  erinaceus  of  Gambia  and  Senegal, 
and  from  the  Pterocarpus  marsupium  of  India, 
are  the  true  gum-kinos  of  commerce  ;  the  gum 
from  the  Butea  frondrosa  is  the  Butea  gum -kino 
of  commerce ;  Botany  Bay  kino  is  obtained  from 
Eucalyptus  resinifera ;  a  kino-like  gum  is  obtained 
from  Syzyginm  jambolanum. — Eng.  Cvc;  Royle, 

PTEROCARPUS  FLAVUS.    Smith. 
F-i-miib, ....  Chin.  I  Yellow  sandal  tree,    Eno. 
Hwang-peh,  ...       „      | 

A  large  I^guminoas  tree  of  China,  used  for 
dyeing  yellow.     Its  very  bitter  bark  is  used  as  a 
tonic  diuretic  and  anti-rheumatic. — Smith, 
PTEROCARPUS  INDICUS.     Willi, 

Pt  flavus.  Lour. 
Pt  obtQMtus,  Mig.  Ft. 
Ned.  Ind.  i.  p.  ld& 

Hwang-peh,     .    .    Chut. 
Andaman  red  wood,  Eira. 

This  very  handsome  lofty  tree  of  Burma  and 
the  AndamsuH  is  said  to  be  indigenous  to  S. 
India,  but  Colonel  Beddome  had  never  met  with 
it  wild,  though  grown  in  gardens  there,  and 
is  well  deservmg  of  extended  cultivation ;  it  is 
common  in  Burma  and  in  the  Andamans ;  it  is  also 
found  in  Malacca,  Penang,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  South  China.  It  yields  a  valu- 
able flame  red-coloured  beautiful  timber,  which 
is  much  used  in  the  gun-carriage  manufkctories 
of  Madras  and  Bengal  The  wo<xl  is  prized  above 
all  others  in  Burma  for  cart  wheeb ;  the  trees  are 
felled  green,  and  i^lit  up  into  short  planks  3^  feet 
long  by  2  feet  wide,  and  9  inches  thick ;  three  of 
tb«ie  pieces  make  one  wheel,  and  a  pair  are  sold 
in  the  forests  from  12  to  25  rupees.  The  wood  is 
used  for  furniture,  and  by  the  Burmese  for  musical 
instraments;  it  weighs  about  60  lbs.  the  cubic 
ioct.^Beddamey  FL  Sylv.  p.  23. 

PTEROCARPUS  MARSUPIUM.    Ra:^. 
Bij»nial,  ....  BxNO. 
Honewhonay,  .     Coobg. 
Bakta  whonay,  „ 

PiAMl^PitllJ,.      .       „ 

Bibla, .    .   HiKD.,  Mahr, 


Pt.    daIbeiig:ioides,  Roxb. 

W.  and  A. 
Pt.  Wallichii,  W.  and  A, 

l^hdonky  ....  BUBM. 
Gha-Ian-fa-da, .     .       „ 


Vijaya, . 
Bengha,  . 
Zammaln, . 
Yengay,  . 
Teg!,    .    . 


NiPAL. 

&  Cav. 

SiKOH. 

.  Tam. 
.    Til. 


PTEROCARPUS  SANTALINUS. 

This  is  a  large  and  a  very  beautiful  tree,  especi- 
ally when  in  flower  in  the  beginning  of  the  rains ; 
its  seed  ripens  about  the  close  of  the  year.  It  is 
widely  diffused,  and  yields  one  of  the  most  abund- 
ant and  useful  timbers  of  S.  India,  and  also  the 
valuable  (irum-kino  of  MalStbar.  Its  size  and 
manner  of  growth  differ  very  much  under  different 
circumstances ;  it  is  often  very  poor  and  scraggy, 
but  attains  a  fine  size  in  the  western  forests  of  tho 
Peninsula,  and  in  favourable  ravines  and  sub- 
ali»ne  jungles  elsewhere ;  it  is  seldom  found  of 
any  size  above  4000  feet  elevation.  It  is  conunon 
all  round  the  foot  of  the  NeUgheny  Ghats,  and 
alouff  the  roads  through  the  Wynad.  It  is  there 
not(£ed  in  a  Y-shaped  form  for  the  extraction  of 
kino,  which  meets  with  a  ready  market  on  the 
coast,  and  is  exported  in  wooden  boxes  to  Bombay. 
It  grows  luxuriantlv  on  the  Eastern  Ghats,  on  the 
hills  between  Yellore  and  Salem,  and  on  the 
Malabar  and  Canara  Ghats,  where  large  quantities 
are  collected  of  the  resinous  kino.  The  tree 
abounds  near  Tellicherry,  and  along  the  whole 
Malabar  coast  It  is  not  generally  common  in  the 
Bombay  forests,  but  is  most  seen  in  the  northern 
inland  ones,  and  also  in  those  of  the  extreme 
south,  as  in  the  Bedee  taluk.  Buchanan  Hamilton 
mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Vijaya  as  occurring 
in  Nepal  and  also  to  the  eastward  of  Bengal  It 
has  been  observed  in  the  Konkans  (Graham), 
Rajpeepla  jungles  (Dr.  Lush),  and  Assam  (Yoigt). 
The  timber  is  dark-coloured  and  strong,  and  much 

Srized  for  building  purposes,  and  in  some  parts  of 
[adras  Presidency  fetches  as  high  a  price  as  teak. 
On  the  Godavery,  the  native  dnol  is  often  made 
of  it.  It  yields  from  incisions  a  large  quantity  of 
blood-red  juice,  which,  on  being  simply  exposed 
to  the  sun,  hardens  and  then  quickly  cracks  into 
little  angular  masses  and  crumbling  fragments, 
which  constituto,  without  further  preparation,  the 
kino  of  the  shops.  The  product  can  be  obtained 
with  facility  by  simply  incising  the  bark,  and 
requires  no  outlav  save  that  of  collecting.  The 
timber  is  very  little  inferior  to  teak ;  it  seems  less 
liable  to  split  after  long  exposure,  and  is  equally 
strong,  but  the  wood  is  heavier.  Yessels  built  in 
the  Ganjam  districts  are  planked  with  it ;  and  the 
door  panels  and  Venetians  of  the  neglected  houses 
at  Ganjam  are  formed  of  this  wood,  and  have 
stood  better  than  teak  similarlv  situated.  It  is 
more  expensive  than  teak  to  work,  and  when  sawn 
green  the  outer  planks  bend  considerably.  This  is 
one  among  the  unlucky  woods  of  the  Hindus, 
though  the  prejudices  against  it  have  in  part  given 
way  to  profit.  For  general  utility,  it  is  superior 
to  any  other  mahajanto  wood,  a  commercial  term 
among  the  people  of  the  Northern  Circars,  includ- 
ing nil  wood  used  for  building  except  teak. — 
Roxburgh,  iii.  p.  234;  Coromandel  Plants,  ii.  t 
116;  Drs.  Wight,  Gibwn^Royle^AinsUe,  O'Shaugh- 
nessy^  Cleghom,  Voigt ;  Captains  Sankey,  Puckle, 
Beddome ;  Messrs,  Latham,  M^Ivor,  Rohde*s  MSS.; 
Madras  Conservator's  Report  of  1858 ;  M,  E.  J, 
R.;  Eng,  Cyc. 

PTEROCARPUS  SANTALINUS.    L. 


Sundul  ahmar, .  .  Abab. 
Baokto-chandan,  .  Beno. 
Ka-sa-phiu,  .  .  .  Burm. 
Honnay,  ....  Can. 
Chih-tan,  Tue-tan,  Chin. 
Sandelhout,  ?  .  .  Dan. 
Lal-ohandana,  .  .  DuKH. 
Sanders  wood,  .    .    HbfO. 
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Bed  landen  wood, 
Bed  sandal'wood, 
Santale  ronge,  .  , 
Sandal-hols, .  .  . 
Buttunji, .  .  .  , 
Lal-chandan,  .  . 
Chandana,  .  .  . 
Ssndalo  roso,    .    . 


Eho. 

GXB. 

Guj. 
Hind. 


>» 


It. 


MEROCABPUa  BANTALINUS. 


PTEROMY& 


Uruitah  ohaacUnain, 

Maleal. 
Raktchandan,  liAR.,  Sing. 
Sandal  lurkh,  .  .  Pers. 
Buokum, 


a 


Bakta  ohandana,  Sansk. 
Sigapu  shandanum,  Tam. 
RaAjana,  ....  Tel. 
Kn-chandanam, 
Rakta-gandham, 


>« 


f> 


Colonel  Beddome  says  this  red  Banders  tree 
of  commerce  mach  resembles  Pterocarpas  mar- 
supium  in  flower  and  fndt,  but  differs  by  always 
having  3  instead  of  6  to  7  leaflets.  It  was  thus 
described  correctly  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  but  subse- 
quent authorities  have  described  it  erroneously  as 
naring  5  to  7  leaflets.  It  is  abundant  on  the  low 
hills  about  the  Guddetpah  and  North  Arcot  forests 
and  the  southern  part  of  the  Eumool  district,  and 
Colonel  Beddoroe  has  seen  a  few  trees  in  the 
Godavery  forests,  but  he  never  met  with  it  else- 
where in  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  it  is  not, 
he  believes,  found  anywhere  else  in  India.  The 
wood  is  of  a  fine  grain  and  bright  garnet  colour, 
which  deepens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is 
beautifully  streaked,  very  hard  and  heavy,  and 
takes  a  fine  polish ;  it  is  much  used  and  highly 
prised  by  the  natives  for  building  purposes,  and 
for  turnery  in  Madras  and  the  districts  in  which 
it  grows ;  it  is  also  largely  exported  from  Madras 
as  a  dye-wood,  and  used  as  ballast ;  it  is  not  often 
found  over  Si^  or  4  feet  in  girth  and  about  20  to 
28  feet  in  height ;  the  largest  trees  reach  4^  feet  in 
girth,  but  are  then  much  heart-shaken  or  hoUow. 
The  logs  are  often  notched  at  both  ends,  or  cut 
with  a  hole  as  for  a  rope,  and  are  much  worn  exter- 
nally from  being  dragged  along  the  ground  ;  other 
wood,  as  also  indeed  ivory  tusks,  are  sometimes 
perforated  for  the  like  purpose.  A  bandy-load 
of  selected  logs  will  sell  for  as  much  as  Rs.  200, 
i.e.  twenty  logs  at  10  rupees  each ;  the  roots  and 
stumps  are  used  for  dyeing  purposes,  and  sell  at 
G  to  9  rupees  the  1000  lbs.  llie  cattle  during 
the  dry  season  are  much  fed  upon  the  leaves  of 
this  tree,  and  young  saplings  are  often  bodily  cut 
down  by  thousands  by  the  cowherds.  In  the  four 
years  1852-5S  to  1855-56,  there  was  exported 
from  Madras  179,815  cwt,  value  Rs.  2,20,988, 
the  destination  chiefly  being  the  United  Kingdom, 
Indian  French  ports,  Pegu,  and  Bengal.  It  is 
principally  shipped  to  England  from  Calcutta  in 
billets  from  2  to  10  inches  diameter,  generally 
without  sap,  and  sometimes  in  roots  and  split 


PTER0CLE8,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family 
Pteroclidse,  the  sand  grouse  or  rock  grouse  of 
Europeans  in  India. 

Pt.  arenarius,  Paliaa,  large  sand  grouse,  Panjab,  N. 

W.  Provinoea,  and  Sind. 
Pt.  faaciatus,  Scopoli.,  painted  sand  grouse,  over  moat 

of  India  except  Bengal  and  Malabar. 
Pt.  alohata,  Linn.,  large  pin-tailed  iaad  groose,  3. 

Europe,  N.  Africa,  Central  Aaia,  Panjab,  Sind. 
Pt.  exustns,  Temm.,  common  sand  grouse.  Central  and 

S.  India. 
Pt.  SenegalloB,  Linn.,  S.  Africa,  Arabia,  Sind. 
Pt.  ooronatna,  Africa,  W.  Aaia. 

The  large  black  breast  (Ptejocles  arenarius)  is 
at  once  distinguished  by  it^  size  and  even  tail 
from  the  pin-tailed  grouse  (P.  exustus),  which  is 
by  far  the  most  common ;  both  are  met  with  in 
flocks  in  fields  and  waste  places.  Their  flight  is 
strong;  and  although  their  flesh  is  tough  and 
unsavoury,  they  are  much  sought  after  by  Euro- 
pean sportsmen.  The  large  pin-tail  (Pt  alchata) 
IS  said  to  be  plentiful  in  Afghanistan  and  west- 
ward.—i4(/a??M  ;  Jerdon.     See  Birds. 

PTEROMYS.  Cuv.  A  genus  of  the  family 
Sciuridse,  and  commonly  known  as  the  flying 
squirrels,  because  of  the  skin  of  their  flanks  being 
extended  between  the  fore  and  hind  feet,  forming, 
when  expanded,  a  wide  parachute.  The  species 
occur  in  the  south-east  of  Asia  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  Pt  dneraceus,  Blyth,  is  of 
Burma ;  Pt  elegans,  S.  MuUer^  is  of  Java. 

Pteromys  inomatus,  Is.  Geoffry  (Pt  idbiventer 
Gray),  is  the  white-belUed  flying  squirrel,  ike 
msi-gugar  of  Kashmir.  Above  it  is  grizzled 
reddish  -  brown ;  length  of  head  and  bcdy,  14 
inches;  found  throughout  the  N.W.  Himalaya 
from  Kashmir  to  Elamaon,  Simla,  Landour,  from 
6000  to  10,000  feet 

Pteromys  magnificus,  Hodgson. 
P.  chrysothryx,  Modg.         \  Sciuropterus  nobiha,  Orap. 
Red-bellied  flying  squirreL  |  Biyom,     .     .     .    Lkfcha.' 

Above  dark  chesnut  or  ochreous  chesnut  mixed 
with  black,  with  lower  part  of  a  lighter  hue,  and 
the  tail  tipped  with  black.  Its  fur  is  very  soft ; 
a  female  measured  16 i  inches  from  head  to 
insertion  of  tail;  the  latter  was  20  inches  in 
length.  This  flying  squirrel  is  nocturnal  in  habits, 
secreting  itself  in  hollows  of  decayed  tirees,  and 


pieces.    This  will  explain  much  of  the  shipments  i  feeds  on  the  tender  shoots  of  the  pine. 

from  Madras  to  Calcutta.     Its  timber  is  chiefly        ^^        i^--^-^      ^—^^.       «— ? 

used  by  dyers  and  colour  manufacturers,  also  to 
colour  medicine  preparations.  Its  colouring  matter 
is  called  santalin,  and  forms  a  beautiful  colour, 
but  precipitates  with  many  metallic  solutions.    It 


Pteromys     uitidus,     Geoffry,     Peninsula     of 
Malacca. 

Pteromys  petaurista,  PaUaSj  Blyth. 
Pt.  PhilippenaiB,  EUiot.   |      Pt.  oral,  Tidtett. 
Brown  flying  aqoirrel,  Eko.  I  Pakya, 


is  employed  to  dye  lasting  reddish-brown  colours    Oral, Kol.  |  Para-chalen,    .    'MAhm^h. 


on  wool ;  it  yields  its  colouring  matter  to  ether 
and  alcohol,  but  not  to  water.  With  different 
mordants  it  yields  various  shades  of  red,  but 
these  are  said  not  to  be  permanent.  Indian 
practitioners  sometimes  recommend  it  in  powder 
in  conjunction  with  certain  herbs,  and  mixed 
with  gmgelly  oil,  as  an  external  application  and 
purifier  of  the  skin  after  bathing.  Its  red 
colouring  matter  also  acts  as  a  diaphoretic, 
like  gentian.  It  is  applied  to  the  forehead  in 
headache,  and  also  as  a  cosmetic. — Ains.;  Eng. 
Cyc;  Tredgold;  Mr.  Kokde's  MSS.;  Colonel 
Beddome ;  IJhrs.  Wight,  Cleghom  in  M.E.J.R.  of 
1855,  and  Conservator'' s  Report,  pp.  87,  88 ;  Mr, 
Simmonds;  Balfour's  Commercial  Products  of 
Madras  Presidency;  Drury's  Useful  Plants; 
Voigt;  Gen.  Med.  Top.;  Powell. 


Upper  parts  dusky  maroon,  black  grizzled  with 
white;  body  20  inches  long.  Inhabits  CeyloD, 
north  to  Central  India.  It  fives  on  roots.  It  is 
the  brown  flying  squirrel  of  Ceylon  and  the  Pen- 
insula of  India.  The  length  .of  the  male  is  20 
inches  and  the  tail  21  =  41  inches ;  that  of  the 
fenude  19  and  the  tail  20  =  89  inches.  The 
male  is  distinguished  by  an  irregular  patch  of 
rufous  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  which  in  tlie 
female  is  a  sort  of  pale  fawn.  It  is  vety  gentle, 
timid,  and  may  be  tamed ;  but  from  its  dSicacy 
is  difficult  to  preserve.  Lives  in  the  hc^es  of 
trees  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest 

Dr.  Horsfield,  in  nis  Zoological  KeseajN^iefl  in 
Java,  describes  two   flying  squirrels  (Pteromji 

genibarbis  and  Pt.  lepidus),  both  nocturnal  in  their 
abits,  nearly  approaching  to  Sciurus  sagitta.    He 
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dflKtibea  the  first  as  living  on  fruita ;  the  second 
ti  found  in  the  closest  JaTsnese  forests,  where  the 
kight  of  the  trees  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  foliage 
effectually  couceal  it.  He  enmnerates  16  species 
of  Sduri,  4  of  which  were  first  described  by  him- 
kIL  These  do  not  include  the  flying  squirrels. 
— F.  Cuvier ;  Gray ;  TennenCs  Ceylon^  p.  42  ; 
Adams;  Jerdon^s  Mammals  of  India. 

PTEROFODA,  a  class  of  the  mollusca. 

PTEROPODIDJB,  a  family  of  frugivorous 
biti  of  the  sub-order  Cheiroptera.  Drs.  Peters 
and  Gray  enamerate  50  of  we  flying  Pteropus, 
m,  1  Indian  ooDtinent  and  Burma,  25  Archi- 
pelago, 4  China,  Japan,  and  Loo-Ghoo  Islands, 
9  Polynesia,  5  AustraHa,  and  6  Africa.  Dr. 
Oobson  greatly  reduces  the  number.  To  drink, 
whieh  it  does  by  lapping,  the  Pteropus  sus- 
pends itself,  head  downwards,  from  a  branch 
aboTe  the  water.  Insects,  caterpillars,  birds* 
t^g^  and  young  birds  are  devoured  by  them; 
and  the  Singhalese  say  that  the  flying  fox  will 
even  attack  a  tree-snake.  It  is  kill^  by  the 
uadTes  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh,  which  Sir  J.  E. 
TeDnent  was  told  resembles  that  of  the  hare.  It 
is  sfcrmigly  attracted  to  the  cocoannt  trees  during 
the  peiKKl  when  toddy  is  drawn  for  distillation, 
and  exhibits,  it  is  said,  at  such  times,  symptoms 
roemblin^  intoxicatioD.  Neither  the  flying  fox, 
nor  any  other  bat  in  Ceylon,  is  ever  known  to 
hybemate.  In  Western  India  the  Portuguese 
cat  the  flying  fox,  and  pronounce  it  delicate  and 
iai  from  disagreeable  in  flavour.  The  Pteropus 
Edwardsii  take  up  their  abode  on  a  banyan  or 
other  tree.  Each  bat  is  suspended  by  the  hind 
feet  The  Mahrattas  call  this  bat  the  warbaggol. 
The  species  is  very  plentiful,  and  numbers  are 
Qsoally  to  be  seen  in  the  still  evening  at  high 
eleiationa,  flying  with  an  easy  floating  motion, 
now  and  then  varied  by  the  regular  flap  of  their 
Ittge  wings  as  they  steer  their  course  towards  the 
frtnt-groves.  Dr.  Adams  measured  one  from  tip  to 
tip  about  5  feet.  Figs,  mangoes,  etc.,  constitute 
thdr  favourite  food  Pteropus  Edwardsii  and  Pt 
coQBpicillatus  are  found  in  Australia  and  Tas- 


Pteropus  Duesumierii,  Is.  Geof.^  is  of  the  con- 
tinent of  India  ? 
Pteropus  edulis  is  of  Java  and  Malacca. 

Pteropus.  Edwardsii,  Jerdon. 

Ft  mcdiiBB,  Ttmm,  I  Pt.  Asaamemds,   M'CleU,, 

Ft  leoeooephAliu,  Hodg.    \     Bll.,  Bljfth. 


Bkdnl,     .     .     . 
Tofgal  bavali. 


Gsdal,  Baihagal, 


Beno. 

Can. 

Eno. 
Hind. 


Warbaggol, 
Kalong,  .    . 
Sikat  yeUi, . 
Siku  rayi,    . 


f» 


Mar  a. 

Malay. 

Tel. 


Found  in  Ceylon,  India,  and  Burma.     It  is 

eaten  in  Ceylon.     It  is  the  flying  fox  or  large  fox 

hot    Its  flesh  is  esteemed  good  eating.    Its  tongue 

is  oovered  with  large  papilke,  pointing  backwiunls, 

and  f^h  oneterminatuig  in  a  brush  or  collection 

of  bristly  points.     Length  of  the  male,  12  to  13 

incbes,  weight  29  oz. ;  of  a  female,  20  oz.    Ex- 

pSBK  ol  wings  upwards  of  4  feet.    When  disturbed 

<Wmg  the  day,  th^  fly  slowly  round  and  round, 

with  a  low  screaming  noise,  and  soon  settle  again ; 

hovering  for  a  moment  over  a  bough,  they  catch 

laddenly  with  the  claw  on  the  angle  ol  the  winff, 

and,  fXkommf  the  bodv  to  dron,  they  swing  with 

a  single  hd£    In  shade  and  colonr,  they  are  of  a 

vellowiah  •  brown   above,  and   yellowish  -  white 

below. 


Pteropus  Kemandrenii,  a  fruit-bat  of  Tonga- 
taboo,  Fiji,  Samoa,  and  Caroline  Islands.  The 
Indian  fruit-bat  is  Pteropus  medius;  the  Australian 
fruit-bat  is  P.  poliocephalos ;  the  collared  fruit-bat 
is  Cynonyctens  coUaris. 

Pteropus  Leschenaultii,  Jerdon,  Pt  seminudus, 
Kelaart,  is  the  fulvous  fox-bat  of  Madras,  Car- 
natic,  and  Trichinopoly. 

Pteropus  Nicobaricus,  Fitzinger,  Zekh.,  Pt. 
melanotus,  Blyth,  is  of  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar 
Islands  and  Java  ? 

Cynopterus  marginatus,  Dobson. 
Pt  maiiginatat,  Ge<^.         i  G^.  affinis,  Orap, 
Pt  pyrovonu,  Hodgson.     \  Eleutherara  marginata,  O. 

Throughout  all  India  and  Ceylon. 

Cynopterus  marginatus,  var.  Audamanensis, 
Andiunans. 

Cynopterus  Sherzeri,  Dobson. 
PaohyBoma  Sherzeri,  FiU.   \  Cyn.  marginatui,  ^leb. 

Camicobar. 

Cynopterus  brachysoma,  Dobson. 

Cynonycteris  amplexicaudata,  Dobson. 
Pt.LMGhenaiiltii,2)Mm.,2?.  I  Pt.  aeminudus,  Kelaart, 
Pt.  amplexicaudatus,  Ttm.  \ 

Persian  Gulf  through  the  E.  Archipelago. 

Cynonycteris  minor,  Dobson^  Java. 
Eonycteris   spelsda,    Dobson,    is    Macroglossus 
spelseus,  Dobson. 

Macroglossus  minimus,  Dobson,  Temm. 
Pt  minimuB,  Geoff.  \  Pt.  roatratui,  Hor$f. 

India,  Darjiling,  through  Burma  to  E.  Archi- 
pelago.— Tennenfs  Ceylon,  p.  18  ;  Adams'  Natur- 
alist in  India ;  Jerdon^s  Mammals  of  India. 

PTEROSPERMUM,  asmall  genusof  plants  of  the 
order  Sterculiace®  (from  the  Greek  word  xrtpov, 
signifying  a  wing,  and  aTnpfAa^  a  seed),  found  in 
the  southern  parts  of  India  and  the  Archipelago. 
All  the  species  form  handsome  trees,  and  abound 
in  mucilage. 

Pt.  acerifolium,  WiUde.,  Pemnsula  of  India,  Atiam. 

Pt.  aceroides,  Wall.,  Martaban. 

Pt  cinnamomum,  Kurz,  Burma. 

Pt  diversifolium,  Bl.,  S.  Indian. 

Pt.  ^abresoens,   W.  and  A.,S.  India.        , 

Pt.  Heyneanam,  Wall.,  Ginji,  Goortallam. 

Pt.  Jayanicum,  Jungh,  Burma. 

Pt.  lancafolium.  Buck.,  Assam. 

Pt  obtusifoUum,  Wight,  Goartallum. 

Pt  rubiginoflum,  Heynty  Courtallum. 

Pt  reticulatum,  W.  and  A.,  Peninaula  of  India. 

Pt.  semi-sagittatum,  Bam.,  Burma. 

Pt.  suberifolium,  Law,  Peninsula  of  India,  Oeylon. 

PTEROSPERMUM  ACERIFOLIUM.    Willde. 

Kanak  cbampa,    .    Beno.  I  Toung-phet  woon,    Bukm. 
Nagee,    ....   Burh.  | 

A  large  and  useful  timber  tree  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India  and  Assam,  and  growing  along  with  teak 
in  the  Pegu  forests,  though  scarce.  It  affords 
good  shade.  The  timber  is  extremely  valuable, 
and  is  as  strong  as  teak  or  oak,  but  its  durability 
has  never  been  fairly  tested,  as  it  has  never  been 
desiccated  like  teak.  It  attains  a  girth  of  10  or 
12  feet,  and  rises  to  a  lofty  height  It  has  a  dark- 
brown  wood.  —  McClelland;  Eng.  Cyc.\  Voigt ; 
Gamble. 

PTEROSPERMUM  ACEROIDES.     Wall 
Tha-ma-jam-wai-zoke, .    .    .    BUBIC. 

A  timber  tree  of  Martaban,  and  growing  in  the 
Pegu  forests  ^milarly  to  Pt  acerifolium,  but 
plentifully ;  timber  of  the  same  qualities  as  Pt. 
acerifolium. —  Voigt;  Wallich;  McClelland. 
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PTEROSPERMUM  INDICUM.   —  ? 
Kyaboka  wood  tree,  Eno.  |  lingoa  wood  tree,    .  Eno. 
Amboyna  wood  tree,     „     |  Serioalout,    .    .    Malay. 

The  kyaboka  of  commerce  is  said  by  Prof.  Rein- 
wardt,  of  Leyden,  to  be  the  burr  of  the  Ptero- 
spcrmam  Indicum,  but  by  others  that  of  Ptero- 
carpus  draco,  and  to  be  brought  from  the  Moluccas, 
the  islands  of  Borneo,  Amboyna,  etc.  The  wood  is 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  burr,  or  rather  lighter, 
and  in  grain  resembles, plain  mahogany.  Colonel 
Lloyd  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  root  of  the 
cocoanut  tree  is  so  similar,  when  dry  and  seasoned, 
to  the  bird's-eye  part  of  the  wood,  termed  kyaboka, 
that  he  could  perceive  no  difference ;  the  cocoa 
has  a  tortuous  and  silky  fracture,  almost  like 
indurated  asbestos.  The  general  belief  is  that  a 
tree  called  Pt  Indicum  throws  out  burrs  or  excres- 
cences, and  that  which  receives  the  name  of 
Amboyna  wood  or  lingoa  wood,  seems  to  be  the 
timber  of  the  bole  of  the  tree,  sometimes  along 
with  that  of  the  burr.  The  Uogoa  or  Amboyna 
wood  is  abundant  at  Ceram,  New  Guinea,  and 
throughout  the  Molucca  seas.  It  is  very  durable, 
and  takes  a  high  polish.  At  the  Exhibition  of 
1851,  there  was  a  circular  slab  of  this  wood,  from 
Ceram,  6  feet  7  inches  in  diameter.  But  such 
large  circular  slabs  are  only  obtained  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  spurs  which  project  h'om  the 
base  of  the  trunk.  They  are  occasionally  met 
with  so  large  as  9  feet,  but  the  usual  si^e  is  from 
4  to  6  feet.  Amboyna  or  lingoa  wood  was  im- 
ported in  considerable  quantities  into  Great  Britain 
during  the  period  in  which  the  Moluccas  were 
Britii£  possessions ;  but  Poole  in  his  Statistics  of 
Commerce  says  it  is  now  rarely  seen  in  Britain. 

The  kyaboka  wood  of  commerce  is  brought  from 
Ceram,  N.  Guinea,  the  Aru  and  other  islands  of 
the  Moluccas,  to  Singapore,  being  much  esteemed 
as  a  fancy  or  ornamental  wood  for  cabinet-work. 
Of  late  years  its  estimation  seems  to  have  decreased 
in  Europe,  but  it  is  still  much  valued  by  the 
Chinese,  and  is  sold  by  weight.  It  is  sawn  off  in 
slabs  from  2  to  4  feet  long  and  2  to  8  inches  thick. 
It  resembles  the  burr  of  the  yew.  It  is  used  for 
making  small  boxes,  writing-desks,  and  other 
fancy  ornamental  work.  It  is  tolerably  luird,  and 
full  of  small  curls  and  knots ;  the  colour  is  from 
orange  to  cbesnut-brown,  and  sometimes  red- 
brown.— Hb/^zaj^/cZ,  J,  R  M.  E.  of  1855 ;  Cat, 
Ex,,  1851 ;  Sing,  Cat.  Ex.,  1861 ;  Poole's  Statistics. 

PTEROSPERMUM  LANCuEFOLIA,  Roxb,,  of 
Assam,  has  a  dense  strong  wood. 

PTEROSPERMUM  RUBIGINOSUM.  Heyne, 
W,  A,  Prod.  p.  68.    The  Kara  toveray,  Tam.,  of 
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centre.    In  Ceylon,  it  \b  common  up  to  an  deTil* 
tion  of  2000  feet,  especially  in  the  drier  partsof  tM 
island.    The  wood  is  useful  for  many  po^pOBed 
where  toughness  is  required,  such  as  poles  ol| 
bullock  carts,  betel  trays,  and  gun-stocks.    A 
cubic  foot  weighs  36  lbs.    Flowering  time  the  be- 
ginning of  the  hot  season,  March,  April,  aod  Maj. 
'lYunk   erect,  growing  to  be  a  timber  tree  of 
middling  size.— TAtr. ;   Mr.  Rohde's  MSS,;  Mr, 
Mendis;  Tennent;  Voigt;  Capt.  Beddome. 

PTERYGOTA  ROXBURGHII.  Sck  andEwO. 
Sterculia  alata,  Roxb.  A  tree  of  Sylhet  and  Ghittft- 
gong,  with  large,  iron-coloured  flowers,  streaked 
with  crimson  and  yellow.  At  Sylhet,  its  aeeds 
are  eaten  by  the  natives  as  a  cheap  substitute  for 
opium. — Roxb. ;  Voigt, 

PTILONOPUS  CINCTUS,  a  white-headed 
pigeon  of  Timor.  Pt  superbus  and  Pt  iogaster, 
green  and  purple  doves.  The  Nmlgherry  wood- 
pigeon  is  Pt  Elphinstonei,  Sykes^  also  named  the 
Palumbus  Elphinstonei,  Sykes, 

PTILONORHYNCHUS  HOLOSERICEUS,the 
satin  bower  bird,  is  conspicuous  for  the  aatm 
texture  of  its  glossy  black  plumage.  The  satas 
bower  bird,  and  other  species  allied  to  it,  long 
before  the  construction  of  their  nest,  and  qoite 
independently  of  it,  weave  with  twigs,  finnly 
planted  in  a  nlatform  of  various  materialB,  an 
arbour-like  gallery  of  uncertain  length,  m  imk 
they  amuse  themselves.  They  pursue  each  otber 
through  it;  they  make  attitudes  to  each  other, 
the  males  setting  their  feathers  in  the  moat  ji;to- 
tesque  manner.  The  ornamentation  of  the  platform 
on  which  the  bower  stands  is  an  object  of  constant 
solicitude  to  the  birds.  Scarcely  a  day  pasaei 
without  some  fresh  arrangement  of  the  sheUa, 
feathers,  bones,  and  other  decorative  mateiialt, 
which  they  bring  from  long  distances  in  the  boab 
for  this  purpose,  and  of  which  they  immcdiatdj 
appropriate  every  fragment  placed  within  their 
reach  when  in  confinement — GouU^  OrnitMogg 
of  Australia, 

PTOLEMAIS  of  the  Greeks,  the  modern  Akka 
or  Acre. 

PTOUEMY,  CLAUDIUS,  or  Claudius  Ptdea- 
feus,  generally  known  as  Ptolemy  the  Geographeri 
lived  about  a.d.  138.  He  was  a  mathematiciaR 
of  Pelusium,  and  is  celebrated  for  his  system  of  the 
world,  in  which  he  placed  the  earth  as  the  o^tie. 
His  geography  is  a  valuable  work,  and  was  printed 
at  Amsterdam  in  1618,  folio;  his  treatise  ci 
Astrology  in  1535,  and  his  Harmonica  at  Oxfoi 
in  1683.  Although  his  Map  of  India  is  eioeedia^ 
faulty, — a  work  which  has  travelled  down  to 


IHnnevelly,  is  a  large  and  very  fine  tree ;  is  very  |  from  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,— i 

r«.  «„  j?_x_-_x_    XT  _  TTT      J     muat  have  possessed  something  worthy  to  recoat 

mend  it,  and  to  keep  it  alive.  Tazila,  almoat  dM 
north  of  Barygaza,  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  11°  M 
the  east  of  it ;  and  the  mouth  of  the  GaogB^ 
which  was  fixed  by  land  measurement  from  Taiili 
and  Palibothra,  is  placed  38''  to  the  east  of  th 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  the  true  difference  being  ob|] 
20°.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Greeks  would  am 
to  have  designated  the  various  peoples  whom  tbcj 
encountered  by  the  names  of  their  prinqp4 
towns.  Thus  we  have  Kabura  and  the  &ahdici 
Drepsa  and  the  Drepsiani,  Taxila  and  the  Tudl 
Kaspeiia  and  the  KaspeirseL  The  names  of  oAi 
peoples  and  towns  are  recorded  by  Ptolemr,  \M 
few  of  them  can  now  be  identified.  The  FaiMl 
with  their  towns  Paraa  and  Parsjana,  GsoeM 


common  in  the  Tinnevelly  districts,  the  Wynad, 
Animallays,  and  generally  throughout  the  western 
forests  up  to  about  3000  feet ;  the  timber  is  ex- 
cellent, tne  wood  is  much  in  use  for  building  and 
other  purposes. — Beddome,  Fl.  Sylv.  p.  106. 

PTEROSPERMUM  SEMI  -  SAGITTATUM, 
Buck,  J  of  Assam,  flowers  in  March,  April,  and 
May,  with  large,  white,  fragrant  flowers. —  Voigt. 

PTEROSPERMUM  SUBERIFOLIUM.    Willd. 


Pt.  Heyneanam,  Wall, 

Lolugu  chettu,    .    .  Tkl. 
Lolugu  karra,  ,, 


Yelaso  xylocarpa,  Ocsrtn. 

Welang-gas,    .    .  Singh. 

Teddee  maram,    .  Tam. 

NoUka  ohettu,  Txl. 

A  native  of  all  the  mountainous  tracts  of  India, 
the  Godavery  forests,  and  the  Ginji  Hills.  Wood 
pinkish  and  hard,  but  is  generally  hollow  in  the 
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fiinnin^iuun  takes  to  be  the  Paahai,  or  people  of 

ike  Panjbir  or  Panshir  yalley.    The  true  name  is 

irobftUj  Panchir,  as  the  Arabs  always  write  j  for 

tke  Id&o  ch.    According  to  Ptolemy,  the  three 

fKtX  pasBes  in  the  western  chain  of  mountains,  the 

Pyie  Sarmate,  the  Pyle  Albanie,  and  the  Via 

Caspia,  were  each  closed  by  lai^  beams  of  wood 

poiated  with  iron.    In  the  midst  of  the  narrow 

nilej  flowed  a  river.    The  southern  extremity 

vtt  protected  by  a  castle  built  on  a  hiffh  rock. 

IUb  defence  was  to  prevent  incursions  rrom  the 

people  of  the  north.     It  is  thought  likely  that  the 

Pjle  Sarmate  is  the  same  with  tiie  Porta  Ibericsd, 

9  Porta  Caucasia,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  the 

ppBKot  pass  or  valley  of  the  Terek.     The  two 

ktter,  the  Pyle  Albanie  and    the  Yia  Caspia, 

■erely  keetow  two  names  on  one  place,  whicn  is 

liie  pass  now  called   Derbent.     But  there  was 

mother,  the  Porta  Cumana,  that  lay  farther  west- 

waid.   Pliay  notices  it  particularly,  describing 

iiifortreaBbythenameof  Cumania.    These  defiles, 

n  keys  of  tibe  east,  have  always  been  vigilantly 

ponied  by  the  possessors.     But  Leon  the  First 

ntker  chose  to  incur  an  inroad  from  the  bar- 

Iviass  than  be  at  the  smaller  expense  of  keeping 

^  gale  that  fixed   their  boundary.    Justinian 

inev  better,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Kobad, 

king  of  Persia  (a.d.  532),  agreeing  that  this  pass 

mid  be  protected  by  both  sovereigns  in  common, 

«t  if  totally  confined  to  Kobad^s  troops,  the 

Koman  should   pay    the    Persian    monarch    in 

|old  m  reward  of  tiie  double  service.    Ptolemy 

Bukes  mention  of  the  Arcati  soren,  or  Aroot,  and 

kii  tables  show  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole 

>aies  of  ports  on  both  sides  of  the  Bay  of  Beng^, 

mgk  less  of  those  on  the  east  side,  and  on  to 

Ckina.    In  the  last  map  of  his  volume,  that  which 

WDtains  the  Aorea  Chersonesus  and  the  labades 

wnla  (supposed  to  have  meant  respectively  the 

luiayan  Peuinsula  or  Sumatra  and  the  Java 

nU&dB),  he  places  a  country  far  to  the  eastward 

nf  tiie  Aorea  Chersonesia,  under  the  equinoctial 

■De,  which  he  states  to  be  occupied  by  ^thiopes 

tethjophagi  or  Negro  fish-eaters ;  the  first  term 

mg  that  employed  by  the  Romans  to  distmguish 

I"*  black  and  woolly-haired  Africans  from  the 

Montaiu  and  other  brown  races  of  the  east ;  and 

yaecond,  that  usually  applied  to  all  nations  who 

■nred  a  portion  of  iheir  subsistence  from  the 

|Bl   The  system  of  naming  nations  from  the  food 

padi  formed  their  chief  means  of  support,  seems 

M*^  been  veir  prevalent  among  the  ancients ; 

Imcss  Hippophagi,  the  horse-eating    Tartars, 

Mtojj>»git  lotus-eaters,  etc ;  and  these  names  are 

y^frPes  found  to  contain  the  only  existing 

pBiptiDn  of  the  habits  of  the  people  on  whom 

Wp  woe  conferred,  as  in  the  present  instance. 

fc  I^icfahardt,  in  his  overland  journey  from 

2~J  ^^  P<^  Essiugton,  found  some  tribes  of 

iMiDe  Lotophagi  on  the  lagoons  of  the  table- 

|J*iL   The  position  of  this  country  with  regard 

ISv    ^^^  Chersonesus  agrees  well  with  that 

KHew  Guinea,  the  great  seat  of  the  Papuan  race. 

9m  oiitence  of  a  Negro  people  at  so  remote  a 

g^  which  be  most  have  learned  from  the  iuf orm- 

WBi  of  Indian  naviflators,  seems,  indeed,  to 

tM  led  Ptolemy  into  the  great  error  of  his  system; 

OTf  bdiering  that  the  country  of  the  JBthiopes 

ethyophagi  formed  part  of  the  contiuent  of  Asia, 

$ku msde  that  continent, in  his  general  map  of 

^  world,  eome  roand  by  the  sout^  and  join  the 
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African  continent  about  Point  Prassum,  in  lati- 
tude lo*'  S.  (the  then  southern  known  limit  of  the 
east  coast  of  Africa),  thus  making  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  seas  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago 
form  one  vast  inland  sea. — RenneWs  Memoir^  pp. 
35,  241 ;  Cunningham's  Ancient  Geog,  of  India^ 
pp.  9,  31,  32. 

PTOLEMY  LAGUS,  or  Soter,  was  the  son  of 
Philip  of  Macedon  by  his  concubine  Arsenoe. 
He  was  a  favourite  of  Alexander  the  Great,  on 
whose  death  be  obtained  Egypt,  Lylua,  and  part 
of  Arabia,  to  which,  on  the  death  of  Perdiccas, 
he  added  Coelo-Syria,  Phoenicia,  Judea,  and  the 
isle  of  Cyprus.  He  made  Alexandria  his  capital, 
and  built  there  a  lighthouse,  called  the  Pharos,  as 
a  guide  to  pilots  for  that  harbour.  Merchandise 
from  Europe  was  carried  thence  up  the  Nile  to 
the  city  of  Coptus  (probably  near  Eeneh),  and 
conveyed  across  the  desert  from  thei^ce  to  the 
seaport  of  Myos  Hormos  (probably  Mar  Cosseir) 
on  the  Red  Sea.  He  dug  a  canal  from  a  branch 
of  the  Nile  to  Damietta,  a  port  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  canal  was  100  feet  broad,  30  feet 
deep,  and  10  or  12  leagues  in  length,  extending  in 
fact  to  the  '  bitter  welLa.*  He  meant  to  have  con- 
tinued it  to  the  Red  Sea,  but  desisted  from  fear 
that  the  Red  Sea  was  3  cubits  higher  than  the 
land  of  Egypt !  That  this  canal,  though  deeper 
than  that  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  did  not  succeed,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  in  B.C.  277  Ptolemy 
Pbiladelphus  again  changed  the  direction  of  Indian 
traffic.    Ptolemy  Lagus  died  B.C.  285. 

PTOLEMY  PHILADELPHUS  (b.c.  287-246), 
son  and  successor  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  was  so 
surnamed  ironically,  because  he  kUled  his  two 
brothers.  He  was  a  great  encourager  of  com- 
merce, and  a  liberal  patron  of  learned  men.  He 
sent  Dionvsius  to  visit  India.  He  constructed 
considerable  fleets  both  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  On  account  of  the  dangers 
attending  the  port  of  Myos  Hormos,  he  sent  an 
army  to  construct  the  haven  of  Berenice,  in  which 
the  ships  engaged  in  Indian  commerce  took  shelter 
in  great  security.  Trade  increased  enormously  by 
the  new  route,  and  Alexandria  became  rich  and 
famous.  On  the  recommendation  of  his  chief 
librarian  (Demetrius  Philaretes),  he  is  said  to  have 
sent  a  Jew  of  the  name  of  Aristeas  to  Jerusalem, 
to  ask  the  high  priest  for  a  MS.  of  the  Bible^  and 
for  seventy  interpreters.  Others  maintain  that 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  who  lived  at  Alexandria,  and 
who  had  almost  forgotten  their  native  language, 
had  this  translation  made  for  their  own  benefit. 
Certain  it  is,  that  about  the  beginning  of  the 
3d  century  B.C.  (285),  we  find  the  Hebrew  Bible 
translated  into  Greek,  in  that  version  called  the 
Septuagint. 

Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus  constructed  a  canal  from 
Arsenoe  (near  the  present  Suez)  to  the  Pelusiac 
branch  of  the  Nile.  The  city  of  Berenice  was  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  450  miles  below 
Suez,  from  whence  the  merchandise  was  trans- 
ported across  the  desert  of  Thebais  to  Coptus  on 
the  Nile.  Ptolemy  Phihidelphus  died  B.c.  246, 
aged  64. — MuUer^s  Lectures^  p.  86;  As.  Res.  i. 
p.  369. 

PTOLEMY  EUERGETES,  son  and  successor 
of  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus,  declared  war  against 
Antiochus  Theos,  to  aven^  the  death  of  his  sister 
Berenice,  the  wife  of  Antiochus.  He  made  him. 
adf  master  of  Syria  and  Celicia,  and  was  extend. 
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ing  Ilia  conquests  when  the  news  of  a  revolt 
recalled  him  to  Eygpt.  He  soon  quelled  the 
insurgents,  and  by  the  prudence  of  his  reign 
acquired  the  title  of  Euergetes  or  benefactor.  He 
di^  B.C.  221,  and  was  succeeded  by 

PTOLEMY  PHILOPATRES,  ironically  so 
called  because  he  had  poisoned  his  father,  his 
mother,  and  several  of  his  relatives.  He  favoured 
the  Jewish  nation.  He  died  b.c.  204.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Major  Kennell  that  under  the  Ptolemies 
the  Egyptians  extended  their  navigation  to  the 
extreme  points  of  the  Indian  continent,  and  even 
sailed  up  the  Ganges  to  Palibothra. 

PTYADACTYLUS  GECKO,  the  Chik-chak,  a 
lizard  of  Labuan.  It  is  very  domestic,  like  the 
chaplak  of  India.  It  is  sidd  to  be  luminous  on 
occasions. 

PTYCHOSPERMA  ARFAKIANA,  Beccan, 
of  New  Guinea,  at  5000  feet  elevation  attains  a 
height  of  30  feet.  Pt.  disticha,  Miguel^  the  Areca 
disticha,  Griffiths^  a  plant  of  Assam,  up  to  4000 
feet.  Pt  Musschenbroekiana,  Beccari,  a  palm  of 
Temate,  up  to  3000  feet  It  grows  to  90  feet.— 
Von  Mueller. 

PTYCH0TI8,  a  small  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  of  which  the  seeds  of  some  of  the  species 
have  formed  articles  of  condiment  and  of  medicine 
from  very  early  times.  The  genus  extends  from 
the  south  of  Europe,  through  the  oriental  region, 
to  all  parts  of  India. 

Ptychotis  ajowan,  D.  C. 


Ligusticum  ajowan,  Boxb., 
Fkm. 


ASAB. 
BB2fO. 

♦  > 
£no. 


Sison-ammi,  Ainslie. 
Athatnantha  ajowan,  WttlL 

Nankhah,  .  .  .  Perb. 
Ajmodam,  .  .  .  Sansk. 
Omam,  Omamu,  Tam.,T]&l. 
Yamam  chettu,    . 


}« 


AmuB,     .     .    . 
Boro-joan,  .    . 
A^ouain  juvani, 
Bishop's  weed, 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  Umbel- 

liferae,  and  an  excellent  remedy  in  flatulent  colic. 

Cultivated  in  India  evervwhere,  and  much  used 

there.     Flowers  small,  white ;  small  fruit.     Seeds 

yield    a    vohitile    oil,  from    which    is    obtained 

ajowan  camphor  or  thymol,  a  valuable  antiseptic. 

Seeds  of  an  iiromatic  smell;  warm,  pungent  taste; 

much  used  by  the  natives  as  a  substitute  for 

aniseed,  both  as  an  aromatic  and  in  colic ;  also  as 

a  deobstruent   in   ischuria  and    dysmenorrb.oea, 

and   as  a  stimulant  in  catarrh  and   hemicrania. 

Employed  as  an  infusion. —  Voigt;  Bnxb.;  O'Sh, 

Ptychotis  coptica. 
Bal-ajwan,  .    .    .    Hind.  |      Coptic  ammi. 

A  plant  of  Candia  and  Egypt,  used  as  a  stimu- 
lant aromatic. — O'Sh,  p.  357. 

Ptychotis  involucrata,  — ? 
Chann,  Radhoni,  .    Beno.  |  Aniton,  Anisbii,  .    Hi2n>. 

Used  as  a  substitute  for  parsley. 

Ptychotis  montana,  Graham ^  Bhaphallee. 

Ptychotis  sylvestris,  Boyle.  Arab-ajwan,  Hind. 
Grows  in  the  kbadir  lands  of  the  Saharunpur 
district,  and  used  as  a  stomachic  aromatic  remedy 
in  flatulence.— 0'5A.  p.  368. 

PU'AN-KU.  According  to  Chinese  mythology, 
the  primeval  man  who  came  out  of  the  mundane 
egg ;  he  lived  18,000  years.     See  Pun-ku-wong. 

PUAR  or  Pouar,  a  highly  respectable  Mah- 
ratta  family  at  Multan,  30  miles  N^.E.  of  Poona. 
in  the  early  periods  of  Mahratta  history,  the 
Puar  family  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
disttnguish^d.  They  were  of  a  Rajput  tribe, 
numbers  of  which  hs^  been  settled  in  Malwa  at  a 
remote  era,  from  whence  this  branch  had  migrated 


to  the   Dekhan.  —  MalcolnCs    Central  India,    u 

p.  97. 

PUBB  MOUNTAINS,  in  length  are  abcmi 
90  miles,  from  C.  Monze  to  iat  26''.  They  are 
supposed  to  equal  those  of  W.  Sind,  viz.  2000  feet ; 
the  highest  part  is  about  Iat  25''  30'  N.  In  Iat. 
26''  3'  N.,  and  long.  66**  50'  E.,  they  are  crossed  by 
the  Guncloba  pass,  described  as  stony,  and  of  easy 
ascent  and  descent  The  Pubb  river  falls  into 
the  sea  at  Cape  Monse.  Hot  springs  occtir  in  the 
neighbourho(xi.  A  district  on  the  river,  called 
Chuha,  is  occupied  by  a  people  of  that  name,  wlio 
are  said  to  be  of  Sumrah  or  firahui  origin. 

PUBERTY  amongst  Mubammadan  girto  is 
called  Baligh-hona;  P*haili  sir  myli  bona;  also 
Burron  men  milna;  and  amongst  the  poor  and 
uneducated  its  occurrence  in  a  girl  is  celebrated 
with  music  With  Hindus  and  the  non- Aryan 
races,  the  girl  is  put  outside  the  house  till  the 
time  of  purification  occurs. — Herkl, 

PUBLIC  WORKS,  a  department  of  tlie 
Executive  Government  of  British  India  trkidi 
attends  to  construction,  irrigation,  repairs. 

PUBNA,  a  town  in  Bengal,  about  a  mile  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Pnd<&,  in  Iat  24""  If.,  and 
long.  89*^  12'  E.  It  gives  its  name  to  the  flat, 
fertile  district  of  Pulma,  which  lies  to  the  N.  of 
Jessore,  between  Iat  23""  34'  and  24"^  36'  N.,  and 
long.  88°  55'  and  88"^  48'  E.  Area,  2606  sqnare 
miles,  and  population,  700,000.  The  town  ia  130 
miles  from  Calcutta. 

PUDUKOTTAH,  an  independent  state  in  the 
centre  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  with  an  area  of 
1046  square  miles,  a  population  of  816,695,  or 
3027  to  the  square  mile,  and  a  rerenne  of 
Rs.  5,00,000;  but  the  public  means  is  greatly 
lessened  by  having  three  lakhs  in  inams  an^l 
jaghir.  The  ruler  is  styled  the  Raja  Tondaman 
Bahadur,  and  he  and  his  people  are  of  the  Kollari 
race.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  Tanjore  and 
Trichinopoly  districts.  The  Pudukottah  r^oAef 
did  gooa  service  to  the  British  during  the  watS 
around  Trichinopoly  in  1753,  and  remained  un- 
shaken in  fidelity  when  all  the  other  Polygar 
chiefs  were  in  arma  He  is  the  only  chief  in'  the 
south  of  India  who  pays  no  tribute.  Pudnkottah, 
the  chief  town,  is  in  Iat.  10°  23'  N.,  and  lon^ 
78""  51'  £.,  and  has  a  popuUtion  of  13,078  soub, 
on  a  low  site  surrounded  by  thick  jungle.  Thi 
raja  holds  also  Kilanelli  fort  in  S.  Tanjore. 

PUDUVELIGOPURAM,  about  IJ  »»«  K.  ef 
Negapatam,  a  tall,  weather-beaten  tower,  knom 
as  the  China  Pafoda,  Black  Pagoda,  Old  Pagod^ 
Jaina  Pagoda.  It  was  rennoved  about  1870.  Ba^ 
posed  by  Bumell  to  be  a  Yimana 

PUDWUL.  Hind.  Trichosanthea  angnia^ 
Tr.  dioica  is  a  small  snake-gourd  the  sise  of  at 
egg ;  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  cold  aeason,  aal 
yields  fruit  from  March  to  September. — KiddelL 

PUERARIA  TUBEROSA.  D.C.  A  tdl| 
woody,  twining  plant  of  the  south  of  Asia,  vp  H 
4000  feet  Its  large  tubers  are  edible,  and  bh^ 
improve  by  cultivation. —  Von  Mueikr* 

PUGHA,  in  the  territories  of  the  mahatmja  ^ 
Jamu  and  Kashmir,  is  a  small  valley  vrHh  a  lahi^ 
in  which  borax  is  deposited.  The  portion  frofl 
whence  the  sohaga  or  tincal  is  collected  has  a  §M 
stream  running  through  it  into  the  fiver  ladaij 
the  portion  producinff  the  borate  of  soda  la^  tf  b^I 
watered  by,  still  under  the  inflnenee  of,  thenji 
springs,  varying  from  190^  to  167*^  the 
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ture  of  tbe  streams  into  which  these  empty  being  in 

July  56*.     The  entire  produce  of  the  valley  might 

be  roagbly  calculAted  at  20,000  kacha  maunds  of 

88  lbs.      The  greater  portion  finds  its  way  to 

Rampur  in  Bishahr;  some  to  Kula,  yia  Mandi, 

to  the   lower  hills;    and  a  small  Quantity,  yia 

Chamba,  to  Niirpnr.    Nearly  all  that  going  via 

Rampur  is  taken  into  the  lower  hills  in  the  neigh- 

bournood  of  Sabathti,  Bhaji,  etc.,  where  wood  is 

procurable,  and  where,  during  winter,  it  is  refined 

by  the  cnrrieis  who  go  there  to  graze  their  flocks. 

It  thus  becomes  borax,  in  which  state  it  nearly 

all  finds  its  way  to  Jugadri  in  tbe  plains.    The 

whole  of  the  lake  plain  of  Pugha  is  covered,  to  the 

dn»th  of  several  feet  at  least,  with  white  salts, 

pnnctpallj  borax,  which  is  obtained  in  a  tolerably 

pore  state  by  digging ;  the  superficial  layer,  which 

contains  a  tittle  mixture  of  other  saline  matters, 

being  rejected.     There  is  at  present  little  export 

of  borax  from  Pugha,  the  demand  for  the  salt  in 

Upper  India  being  very  limited,  and  the  export  to 

Europe  almost  at  an  end.    It  has  long  been  Known 

that  borax  is  produced  naturally  in  different  parts 

of   Tibet,  and    the  salt   imported    thence  into 

India  was  at  one  time  the  principal  source  of 

■apply  of  the  European  market.    There  is  another 

bcality  near  Kodok,  in  Chinese  territory,  yielding 

it,  from  which  the  route  to  the  plains  is  via  the 

Kiti   pass ;  this  borax  is  said  to  be  of  a  very 

superior  quality,  nearly  pure,  and  requiring  little 

or  no  refbiing. — Turner's  Tibet,  p.  406 ;  Bfane  in 

Ph.  Tr,,  1787,  p.  297 ;  Powell,  Handbook. 

PUGflMAN  or  Pamghan,  a  mountain  range, 
subordinate  to  Hindu  Kush,  running  along  its  S. 
base,  generally  from  K.E.  to  S.W.  Estimated 
deration,  13,000  feet  Oona  pass,  lat  84°  23'  N., 
and  long  66r  15';  11,320  feet  Erak  summit,  lat. 
94"  W  N.,  and  long.  68*^48'  E. ;  12,480  feet.  Always 
eorered  with  snow.  Its  south-eastern  brow  over- 
hangs tbe  delightful  region  of  Koh-i-daman  and 
a]ao  Kabul ;  its  northern  face  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Ghorband  valley. 

PCGIONIUM  CORNUTUM.  Gxrtner,  A  herb 
int>wn  as  a  vegetable  by  the  Mongols,  from  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  China. — Hance ;  Voit  Mueller. 

PUIMANGU  of  Kashmir,  a  dealer  in  shawl- 
wool  yam. 

PuJA.  Sanbk.  Worship  of  the  Almighty  or 
of  idols ;  any  Hmdu  worship.  Durga  puja  is  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  Durga;  but  it  assumes 
yarious  forms,  and  is  attended  by  a  variety  of 
ceremonies,  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
wbich  the  worship  is  performed.  A  Pujali  or 
Pujari  is  any  wonhippmg  priest;  the  officiating 
Brahman  or  priest  of  a  temple ;  an  inferior  priest. 
FW,  a  devotee. 

PUJAWALITA,  a  book  of  legends  in  Singh- 
aleae,  relating  prindpaDy  to  Gautama  Buddha. — 
Hardy^  p.  440. 

PtfjA    WIPU,  a   ceremony  celebrated   with 

^ilendoor  in  Trevandrum.    Kumarasaroy  (the  son 

4M  Siva),  who  is  kept  at  Kumara  Coil,  near  Putt- 

manabaptiram,    is  brought   to  Trevandrum  for 

tte  d^ebration  of  tbe  Dashara  feast.    It  costs  the 

Stele  3000  fanams  annually  in  cash,  exclusive  of 

Mi  travelling  expenses.    The  god  is  supposed  to 

neefre  these  3000  fanams  in  consideration  of  the 

dMxxiiX  tadc  he  has  to  perform  in  crossing  the 

three  great  rivers,  Neyonr  of  Neyattencuray,  Tarn- 

brapami  of  Gnliteray,  and  the  Caramanavaur  of 

Trerandrmn.  'HiiB  deity,  having  lost  caste  because 


he.  married  a  girl  of  the  Curava  caste,  by  name 
Vulley,  and  one  of  the  Parava  caste,  by  name 
Thaivayanay,  is  not  allowed  entrance  inside 
Padhmanabaswamy  pagoda,  but  is  made  to  reside 
in  a  pagoda  outside  the  folt  near  Chalay,  called 
Ariya  Chalay.  After  the  close  of  the  ceremony, 
for  the  celebration  of  wliich  his  presence  is 
invited,  the  god  receives  the  fee  of  3000  fanams, 
and  is  taken  back  to  his  pagoda  at  Padhmana- 
bapuram,  escorted  by  a  company  oi  the  Nair 
brigade,  a  good  number  of  pagoda  girls,  the 
tahsildar,  and  some  petty  officials,  and  is  not 
disturbed  till  the  next  feast.  Dancing  girls 
belonging  to  matiy  of  the  pagodas  in  South 
Travancore  also  grace  the  occasion  with  their 
agreeable  presence  and  remarkable  dancing, 
creating  during  their  short  stay  of  ten  days  a 
great  deal  of  disturbance  by  their  immoral  and 
obscene  conduct,  and  thereby  giving  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  to  the  police  authorities.  On  the  day 
that  this  ceremony  closes,  his  highness  the 
maharaja  proceeds  in  his  royal  car  to  Pujeperah. 

PUKALENTI,  said  to  have  been  a  contem- 
porary of  Kambar,  but  he  was  one  of  the  court 
poets  of  Varaguna  Pandiyan,  king  of  Madura. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  Nala  and  Damayanti  in 
Venpa  metre,  entitled  Kala  Tenpa;  also  the 
Irallina  Surukkam,  enumerating  the  metaphors 
to  be  used  in  erotic  poetry. 

PUKAT,  a  Chinese  trading  vessel  etoployed  in 
the  eastern  seas ;  Prahu. 

PUKEO,  a  money  of  account  in  the  Island 
of  liOmbok,  equal  to  5  attaks  or  1000  eash;  about 
9  shillings. — Simmonds^  Diet, 

PUKHAWAJ.  Hind.  A  kind  of  drum,  a 
timbrel. 

PUKHTUN-KHWA  and  Watan-khwa,  names 
by  which  the  Afghans  designate  their  own 
country. 

PtJL  or  Pool.  Abul  Fazl  pays  that  the  pool  of 
olden  days  was  equal  to  4  tohis ;  Ferishta,  again, 
gives  1  or  If  tolas. 

PULAHA,  a  Hindu  sage,  is  described  in  the 
Bramhanda  Purana  as  a  tall,  aged  man,  in  the 
dress  of  a  mendicant,  who  lived  as  a  hermit  on 
Mount  Mandara.  He  is  said  to  have  written  one 
of  the  Smriti  One  son,  Variyana,  is  said  to  have 
introduced  the  Hindu  ctistom  of  preserving  the 
ancient  fire ;  and  another  son,  Sahishnu,  originated 
the  austerities  practised  by  the  Jogi  ascetics.  — 
Ward,  iv.  p.  18. 

PULAIMAKAN,  a  Tamil  term,  applied  to  a 
Paraiya  or  Pulaya. — Wilson,    See  Panah. 

PULASTYA,  one  of  the  Smriti  writers  of  the 
Hindus,  and  author  of  an  astronomical  work.  Ho 
had  two  sons.  He  is  described  as  a  tall,  dark  man, 
and  dressed  as  a  mendicant. — Ward,  iv.  p.  17. 

PU-LA-TE,  a  wandering  tribe  found  on  the 
island  in  the  Baikal  lake.  Mr.  Bell  says  the  tribe 
are  natives  of  Siberia,  and  are  called  by  the 
Russians  Brustky,  but  by  themselves  Buraty. 
They  live  in  tents  all  the  year ;  and,  having  large 
flocks  of  sheep  and  many  cows  and  horses,  they 
remove  from  place  to  place,  as  the  convenience  of 
grazing  requires.  Their  language  has  a  great 
affinity  to  that  of  the  Kalmnks,  and  they  have 
priests  among  them  who  can  read  and  write  that 
language. — Staunton's  Narrative,  pp.  51,  62. 

PULAYAN  or  Pulian,  of  Malabur,  is  a  low  and 
servile  caste,  often  slaves.  The  Tandu  Pulayon 
section  of  this  Travancore  tribe  are  so  named 
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PULEETA. 


PULKEY. 


because  their  women  wore  a  dress  of  the  leaves  of 
the  Tandu  water  plant.  Its  leaves  were  cut  into 
lengths  a  foot  long,  and  tied  round  the  waist  so 
that  the  strings  unwoven  reach  to  the  knees, 
hanging  like  tails  before  and  behind.  The  men 
wear  the  ordinary  lower  cloth  of  the  Hindus. 
Thej  are  said  to  have  been  without  cloths,  and 
to  have  been  compelled  by  an  ancient  king  to 
clothe  themselves,  and  the  women  adopted  this. 
They  are  also  called  Xuri  Pulayan,  meaning  Pit- 
Pulayan.  They  speak.  Malealam,  worship  the  sun 
and  heavenly  homes  and  their  ancestors'  spirits, 
which  are  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  marine  lagoons, 
and  the  phosphorescence  of  its  waters  is  supposed 
to  indicate  their  presence.  The  Pulayan  eat  fish, 
cooked  in  arracK,  with  roots  of  water  plants. 
They  drink  largely.  They  dwell  in  the  Malealam 
country  south  of  Cochin,  between  the  backwater 
and  the  sea ;  and  a  section  of  them  is  more  south, 
near  Aleppey,  who  are  called  Kanna  Pulayan,  and 
their  wives  on  maturity  wear  a  better  kind  of 
apron.  They  are  virtually  slaves. — Rev.  TK  /. 
Hichards''  Indian  Antiquary y  p.  120. 

PULEETA.    Hind.    A  lamp  charm. 

PULEX  PENETRANS,  or  Dermatophilus 
penetrans,  the  Gbegoe,  a  troublesome  and  noxious 
small  flea  of  the  W.  Indies  and  S.  America,  which 
penetrates  into  and  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  skin  of 
man. 

PULGOONDHUN.  Hind.  The  plaiting  of  a 
girVs  side  locks,  a  Muhammadan  ceremony. 

PULIAK  and  Kader,  as  also  the  Malai-Arasar 
and  Muduwar,  all  inhabit  the  Animallay  Hills. 
They  all  gather  the  rich  natural  products  of  the 
forest, — <»rdamomB,  honey,  wax,  ginger,  turmeric, 
resins,  millets,  soap-nuts,  gall-nuts, — and  exchange 
them  in  return  for  rice  and  tobacco.     See  Puller. 

PULICAT,  properly  Paliyavarkadn,  a  small 
town  20  miles  N.  of  Madras,  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  in  lat.  13°  26'  N.,  and  long.  80°  21'  24"  E., 
situated  on  the  borders  of  a  large  island  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  a  marine  lagoon,  called  the 
Pulicat  Lake.  The  Dutch  establi^ed  themselves 
there  in  a.d.  1609.  The  lake  is  37  miles  from  N. 
to  S.,  and  11  miles  across  at  its  broadest  part. 
Communication  is  open  to  Madras  by  Cochrane^s 
canal,  14  miles  long,  which  was  excavated  about 
the  end  of  the  1 8th  century.  Pulicat  is  close  to  the 
village  of  Coromandel,  which  again  gives  its  name 
to  the  coast  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India.  The  lake  has  many  islets,  one  of  them 
at  Sriharikotta  is  covered  with  jungle.  Off  tlie 
coast  here  are  the  Pulicat  shoals,  lat.  13°  25'  N., 
and  long.  80°  18'  E. 

PULINDA,  ancient  dominant  tribes  in  Central 
and  Northern  India,  and  on  the  Indus,  alleged 
barbarians. — As.  Res.  x.  p.  87  ;  Dowson. 

PUL-i-SIRAT,  a  bridge,  according  to  Muham- 
madnns,  over  which  the  dead  have  to  pass.  If  in 
life  the  traveller  have  been  good,  he  passes  safely ; 
if  an  evil-liver,  the  sword-Uke  bridge  cuts  him  in 
two. 

PULLA.  Hind.  A  kind  of  carp  found  in  the 
Indus  and  Ganges  rivers  in  the  four  months  that 
precede  the  periodical  swell  of  these  rivers.  The 
pulla,  called  by  the  Sindi  *  pallo,'  is  the  hilsha  of 
the  Ganges,  the  sable  or  black  fish,  also  called 
the  tamarind  fish.  The  usual  weight  is  about  two 
pounds,  and  the  body  averages  20  inches  in 
length.  The  finest  are  found  ascending  the  Indus 
as  far  as  Bukkur,  between  January  and  April,  and 


are  rare  above  the  island  of  Bukkur.  It  is  caught 
in  abundance  and  by  various  methods,  sometimes 
by  fishermen  perched  on  a  narrow-necked  earthen- 
ware pot,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
support  and  a  reservoir  for  his  fish  and  tackle ; 
otners  buoy  themselves  up  by  means  of  dogskins 
kept  inflated  from  a  mouthpiece.  Some  ten  or 
fifteen  fishermen  are  to  be  seen  dropping  slowlj 
down  with  the  current. — History  of  the  Pan  job  ^ 
i.  p.  8  ;  Burtons  Scinde,  ii.  p.  256. 

PULLA  PASSAONA,  Hind.,  or  spreading 
the  cloth  or  scarf,  is  the  figurative  language  of 
entreaty  arising  from  the  act  of  spreading  the  gar- 
ment preparatory  to  bowing  the  head  hereon  in 
token  of  perfect  submission. — Tod''s  Rajasthan, 

PULLER.  Tam.  a  race  in  the  south-west  of 
the  Peniusula  of  India,  supposed  to  have  formerly 
been  in  a  state  of  slavery,  but  their  position  now 
is  solely  dependent  on  their  wealth.  Both  men 
and  women  work  well,  take  part  in  all  agricultural 
labour,  the  women  in  this  particular  vying  with 
the  men.  The  Puller  women  go  about  with  their 
chests  exposed,  and  as  a  rule  cannot  be  induced 
to  cover  their  breasts.  Previous  to  British  rale, 
the  Puller,  who  inhabited  the  forests  and  moun- 
tainous districtfiof  the  Malabar  coast,  were  r^arded 
by  the  settled  inhabitants  as  inferior  to  the  beasts 
of  prey,  and  were  not  even  permitted  to  erect 
houses  for  themselves.  A  shed  supported  on  fonr 
bamboos,  and  open  on  all  sides,  sheltered  them 
from  the  rain,  but  not  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  They  dared  not  venture  on  the  public 
road  lest  their  steps  should  defile  it ;  and  when 
they  perceived  any  person  approaching  them  from 
a  distance,  they  were  required  to  utter  a  yell  or 
loud  cry,  and  make  a  wide  circuit  to  let  him  pass. 
The  Puller  in  Tinnevelly  are  predial  slaves  of  the 
wealthier  classes.  They  are  the  lowest  Hindu 
grades  of  the  right-hand  caste.  They  bury  their 
dead,  have  pujaris  of  their  own  castes. —  Wilson; 
Campbell,  p.  183.     See  Puliar. 

PULLIAR  or  Pulliyar,  in  the  Tamil  country, 
a  form  of  the  Hindu  deity  Ganesa. 

PULLICATES,  a  commercial  term  for  cotton 
checked  handkerchiefs  of  various  colours. 

PULLICONDAH,  a  village  97  miles  W.  of 
Madras,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Palar  river. 
It  has  a  handsome  pagoda,  in  front  of  which  ia  a 
pagoda  supported  by  four  lofty  pillars. 

PULNE I ,  a  small  town  that  gives  its  nanae  to 
a  spur,  called  Kurragherry,  of  the  western  range  of 
mountains  which  runs  out  boldly  into  the  Madam 
district,  and  on  which  a  sanatorium  is  growing  up. 
Pulney  is  to  the  north  of  this  range.  A  festival 
is  an  Dually  celebrated  there,  and  the  worshippers 
of  the  idol  Subramaniya  crowd  to  the  place.  Oa 
approaching  the  town  from  the  east  is  seen  two 
massive  rocks  lying  to  the  south,  and  about  half  a 
mile  distant  from  the  road  and  from  each  other. 
The  elongated  one  to  the  east  is  named  Idunoba 
hill ;  the  larger  and  rounder  mass  is  Pulney 
rock,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  a  temple, 
different  parties  moving  up  the  rock  to  the  shrine 
of  the  divinity,  beating  of  drums  and  braying 
trumpets  cry  out  Harakara — meaning  O  Siva ! 
great  Siva  1 — in  praise  of  their  deity.  The  local 
name  of  the  god  is  Pulney  Audi,  also  Danday- 
tbapani  (wielder  of  the  spear),  Arumuganx  (six 
faces),  and  Kartikeia  (the  god  of  war).  Hie 
Puranic  name  is  Skanda.  He  is  the  youngest  sod 
of  the  god  Siva,  and  the  hero  of  the  Skanda  Fuiana. 
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PULO  BRANI. 


PULUC-ODIAL. 


PULO    BRANT,  an    island   near    Singapore,  ;  of  silica  forming  cne  of  its  constituents.     The  two 
occapled  bj  Bugis  settlersemployed  as  pine-apple  |  products  most  deserving  attention,  however,  are 


planters  and  fishermen.  The  women  manufacture 
gold  and  silk  sarongs  and  coarser  articles.  Thej 
are  Mahammadans,  but  drink  the  fermented  juice 
of  the  pine-apple.  Their  features  are  regular  and 
open,  their  faces  inclined  to  an  oval,  eyes  large 
and  dark,  and  are  much  elevated.  Women  have 
oval  faces  and  very  perfect  figures,  but  at  puberty 
their  teeth  are  filed  close  to  the  guuL — Dr.  J.  S, 
A.  Utile. 

PUIX)  CONDORE,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
entrances  to  the  river  Mei-kong,  in  some  measure 
commands  the  access  to  Saigon,  and  it  is  also 
situated  in  the  direct  comrse  of  vessels  passing  up 
and  down  the  China  Sea.  In  other  respects  Pulo 
Condore  appears  of  little  importance. 

PULOMAN,  in  Hindu  mythology,  a  Danava,  and 
father  of  Sachi,  wife  of  Indra. — Dowion, 

PULO  NYAS  or  Nias  is  the  largest  of  the 
iifamda  off  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  heing  18  or 
21  miles  in  breadth.  In  general,  the  land  is  high, 
well  doUied  with  trees,  and  partly  under  rice 
cnlthration.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  formerly 
purchased  for  the  Dutch  settlements  at  Batavia, 
the  women  being  fairer  than  those  of  the  adjoining 


PULP.  When  the  coffee  berry  is  picked  from 
the  tree  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  a  ripe 
cherry,  both  in  size  and  appearance ;  and  several 
proccBPco  have  to  be  gone  through  before  the 
artide  known  in  commerce  as  coffee  is  produced. 
In  the  first  place,  the  pulpy  exterior  of  the  cherry 
has  to  be  removed  by  the  process  of  pulping, 
which  separates  the  seed  and  its  thin  covering, 
caOed  the  parchment,  from  the  husk.  When  the 
pulping  process  is  completed,  we  have  the  parch- 
ment coffee  by  itself  m  a  cistern,  and  the  next 
process  consists  io  getting  rid  of  the  mucilage 
with  which  it  ia  covered.  The  pulp  contains  two 
seeds.  They  are  covered  by  a  viscous  substance 
called  gam,  and  integument  known  as  the  parch- 
ment, from  its  resemblance  when  dried  to  that 
animal  product,  and  a  pellicle  named  the  silver, 
which  IB  very  like  gold-beater*s  skin,  and  the 
grains  of  coffee,  which  are  styled  beans;  some- 
times there  is  only  one  bean  in  a  cherry,  which 
takes  a  more  rounded  form,  and  is  called  pea- 
berry.  This  is  caused  by  only  one  of  two  embryos 
coining  to  maturity,  whilst  the  other  is  abortive, 
the  rudimentary  form  of  which  is  always  apparent. 

PULPARRAH,  a  very  sacred  place,  situated 
about  six  miles  from  Surat  on  the  nver  Tapti,  and 
ORially  preferred  io  the  immediate  locality  of 
the  dty.  Pnlparrah  abounds  with  altars,  Hindu 
t<empiea,  and  sacred  trees,  and  possesses  a  solem- 
nity of  appearance  in  admirable  accordance  with 
its  aacrea  character. — Postant^  Western  India,  i. 
p.  283. 

PULQUK  The  saccharine  and  mucilaginous 
sap  of  the  A^ave  Americana  may  be  made  to  flow 
by  incisiooB  in  the  stem ;  it  readily  ferments,  and 
in  Mexico  yields  on  distillation  an  agreeable  ardent 
spirit,  called  vino  mercal.  The  incisions  are  made 
JQSt  before  the  flower  scape  is  ready  to  burst. 
The  dried  flowering  stems  of  A.  Americana  also 
afford  an  almost  impenetrable  thatch ;  the  fresh 
gnen.  leares  are  cut  up  and  given  to  cattle,  and 
tlie  centre  of  the  flowering  stem,  split  longitudin- 
ally, is  by  no  means  a  bad  substitute  for  a 
European  razor  strop,  owing  to  minute  particles 


the  extract  which  forms  a  lather  like  soap,  and 
the  fibre  known  in  Southern  India  as  the  pita. 

PULSES,  species  of  the  Fabaceae  or  bean  tribe 
of  plants,  are  largely  used  in  the  E.  Indies  as  food 
for  man  and  beast  They  are  eaten  with,  and 
supply  to  rice  and  some  other  cereals,  the  nitro- 
genous or  flesh-forming  material  in  which  these 
are  defective.  Bengal  gram  or  Cicer  arietinum, 
or  chick-pea,  occupies  an  important  position.  It 
is  laigely  used  by  the  people,  and  constitutes, 
besides,  the  chief  horse  food  of  Northern  and 
Western  India.  It  can  be  used  for  this  purpose 
for  a  length  of  time  without  causing  heating,  or 
the  other  deleterious  effects  ordinarily  produced 
by  the  too  exclusive  employment  of  peas  and 
beans.  Other  pulses,  known  as  dhal  or  dhol,  aro 
also  vcKry  largely  eaten  in  Northern  India,  along 
with  rice.  All  the  pulses  occupy  an  important 
position  in  the  food  of  the  people  of  the  interior 
plains.  The  generic  name  in  Malay  and  Javanese 
tor  all  leguminous  plants  is  Kachang,  by  adding  an 
epithet  to  which  we  have  the  name  of  the  species. 

The  food  species  of  the  Fabacen  most  used  and 

cultivated  in  the  S.  and  E.  of  Asia  are  as  under : — 

Arachis  hypogea,  £.,  earth-nut. 

Cajanus  Indicus,  SprengeVf  2  varieties, 

Canavalia  gladiata,  D.C,,2  varieties. 

Oeratonia  siliqaa,  X. 

doer  arietinum,  Linn.,  ohick-pea. 

Cyamopsis  psoraloidea,  D.C,  beans. 

Dolichos  imifloruB,  Lam.,  horse  gram,  2  varieties. 

D.  Sinensis,  Linn.,  4  varieties. 

Ervnm  lens,  Linn.,  lentil,  tare. 

Faba  vulgaris. 

Lahlah  cultratum,  D.C,  6  varieties. 

L.  Tulgare,  Savi.,  7  varieties. 

Lathyrus  aphaca,  lAnn. ,  yellow  vetchling. 

L.  sativus,  Linn.,  blue-flowered  chickling. 

Pachyrrhizus  angulatus,  Rich.,  the  root  only. 

Phaseolus  aureus,  Roxb. 

P.  lunatns,  L.,  country  French  beans,  6  var. 

P.  mungo,  L.,  green  gram. 

P.  nanus,  L.,  common  dwarf  kidney  bean. 

P.  radiatus,  L.,  green  gram. 

P.  Rozburghii,  W.  and  A.,  2  varieties. 

P.  trilohus.  Ait. 

P.  vulgaris,  Linn.,    French   bean,   haricot,    common 

kidney  bean. 
Pisum  sativum,  Linn.,  common  pea,  3  varieties. 
P.  arvense. 
Psophooarpus  tetragonolobus,  D.C.,  Qoabean,  chevaux 

de  f  rise  bean. 
Soja  hispida,  Moench.,  soy. 
Vicia  faba,  Linn,,  garden  bean, 
y.  sativa,  Linn.,  common  vetch. 
Wistaria  Sinensis. 

Several  species  are  regular  objects  of  cultivation, 
as  Phaseolus  lunatus  and  Roxburghii,  Dolichos 
kachang,  Lablab  vulgaris,  Soja  hispida,  Cajanus 
Indicus,  and  Arachis  hvpogea. 

The  ordinary  pulses  oelong  to  the  tribes  Yiciess 
and  Phaseoleae  of  the  order  Fabacese.  All  the 
cultivated  varieties  of  beans  have  originated  from 
Faba  vulgaris ;  all  the  varieties  of  garden  peas 
have  originated  from  the  Pisum  sativum,  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  field  pea  is  the 
PiBum  arvense.  The  flour  of  lentils  contains 
more  nitrogenous  matter  than  any  other  of  the 
leguminous  pbnts,— Ca/.  Ex.,  1862  ;  Craw/urd's 
Diet.  p.  361. 

PULUC-ODIAL.  Stngh.  A  name  in  Ceylon 
for  the  young  shoots  of  the  palmyra  palm  boiled ; 
when  eaten  raw,  they  arc  termed  Odial ;  but  are 
also  called  Kalinga  or  roots. — tSiminonds*  Diet. 
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PU-LU  SHA-PU-LO. 


PUNA  KAD. 


PU-LU-SHA-PU-LO  or  Paruhawar,  capital  of 
Gandbara. 

PULUT.  Malay.  A  kind  of  rice.  It  is  boiled 
in  a  baipboo  joint  by  the  Malay  and  Dyak  races 
of  Borneo.  Considered  as  a  delicacy,  and  much 
prized  for  its  nutritious  qualities. 

PULTVAR  is  a  smaller  description  of  Ganges 
boat  than  the  puteli,  and  of  neater  build.  It  is 
used  by  natives  in  travelling,  by  European  tra- 
vellers of  humbler  means,  or  as  a  cook-boat,  or 
for  servanU.    See  Boats. 

PUMICE-STQNE. 


Fan-shi,   .     .    . 

.  Chin. 

Pimpsteen,   .     . 
Paimsteen,    .     . 

.    Dan. 

.      DUT. 

Pierre  ponce,     . 
Bimstein,      .     . 

.  .  Fr. 
.     Ger. 

Pietra  pomioe,  . 
Pamex,    .    .    . 

.  .  It. 
.     Lat. 

Batu-timbul,  . 
Pedra  pomes, . 
Pemza, .  .  . 
Piedra  pomez, 
Pimpsten, .  . 
Pooea-rai,  .    . 


Malay. 
.  Port. 
.  Rus. 
.  .Sp. 
.  Sw. 
.    Tel. 


A  light,  spongy,  vitreous  stone,  found  usually 
in  the  neighbourbood  of  volcanoes,  and  supposed 
to  be  a  lava  or  volcanic  glass.  It  is  used  for 
polisbing  metals  and  marble,  and  smoothing  the 
surface  of  wood  and  pasteboard.  Pumice  is 
quarried  and  exported  m  large  quantities  from 
lipari  and  the  Isles  Ponxa,  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Pumice-stone  in  smsfll  pieces  and  very  hard  is 
found  on  the  sea  -  coast  near  Nizampatam. 
Numerous  fragments  of  white  pumice  are  found 
on  the  north-east  point  of  Battam,  and  within 
the  Singapore  Strait  or  Pulo  Sambo,  called  by 
Malays  Batu-timbul,  or  floating  stone,  who  say 
it  is  found  floating  on  the  China  Sea,  and  scattered 
on  the  beaches  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Johore. 
It  is  from  some  of  the  volcanoes.  Pumice-stone 
occasionally  collects  in  the  seas  of  the  Archi- 
pelago so  largely  as  to  polish  brightly  the  copper 
of  ships  passing  through  the  masses.  In  1883,  an 
eruption  occurred  of  a  volcano  in  Java,  and  large 
quantities  of  pumice-stone  were  thrown  out ;  ships 
sailed  through  it  floating  on  the  neighbouring 
seas.  The  pumice  of  the  great  Tomboro  in  Sam- 
bawa  is  blackish. — Bennett,  What.  Voy.  ii.  p.  67 ; 
Faulkner  ;  Rohde's  MSS.     See  Aden. 

PUMMALO  or  Pumelo,  or  Citrus  decumana, 
Linn.,  Pumplemose,  the  shaddock.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  mango,  orange,  pummalo, 
sweet  lime,  bilimbi,  and  guava  all  bear  pruning  of 
the  old  wood,  and  that  they  produce  much  more 
fruit  in  consequence.  Old  branches,  if  cub  off  the 
mango  near  its  base,  are  apt  to  produce  canker  in 
the  trees,  unless  the  cut  surface  is  protected  from 
the  air  by  tar  or  white  paint. 

PUMP. 


Bomba, Sp. 

Tulunba,     .    .    .    Turk. 


Fompe, Fr. 

Pumpe, Ger. 

Tromba,      ....     It. 

In  India,  a  number  of  trials  have  been  made 
of  different  appliances  for  raising  water,  as  belt 
lift,  chain  ana  rope  lift  pumps,  band,  force,  and 
garden-watering  pumps;  but  on  comparing  the 
working  of  these  with  the  ordinary  Pe-cottab,  it  is 
ascertained  that  the  belt  lift  pump  only  raises 
water  to  about  1 2  feet,  and  that  steam  power  is 
requisite  to  keep  up  the  velocity.  The  chain  and 
rope  lift  pumps  work  satisfactorily  to  a  depth  of 
30  feet,  but  in  deep  wells  the  labour  of  raising 
the  water  is  considerable. 

PUMPKIN,  Cucurbita  pepo. 

Kaddu,  ....    HiKD.  I  Labu  pringi,  .     .   Malay. 
Mlt'hakaddu,      •        n      I 

This  vegetable  is  grown  in  great  abundance  in 


all  parts  of  the  Dekhan.  It  is  much  esteemed  both 
by  the  Europeans  and  natives.  It  is  generally 
sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  and 
requires  no  particular  care;  the  soil  sboidd  be 
light  and  good.  When  young,  about  the  size  of  a 
goose's  egg,  if  cut  and  boiled,  it  will  be  found  to 
resemble  the  artichoke  -  bottom  dressed  in  the 
same  way.  The  Lagenaria  vulgaris,  Ser.,  and  the 
Benincasa  cerifera,  are  sometimes  called  white 
pumpkin.  B.  cerifera  is  also  caUed  the  white 
gourd  or  white  pumpkin. — lliddelL 

PUN.  SiND.  The  leaves  of  Typha  elephantiDa, 
used  for  making  mats  and  basketa 

PUN,  uncurrent  money;  nominal  species  of 
currency  in  India  calculated  by  cowry  ^ells, — ^in 
Hindustan,  a  handful,  or  about  80  shells,  five  pun 
or  400  cowries  making  an  anna  or  l^d. — Sim- 
monds'  Diet, 

PUNA  or  Poon,  commonly  called  Peon  in 
England.  It  is  used  for  masts  and  yards.  8ce 
Poon. 

PUNA.  Hind.  Ehretia  serrata,  a  smaU  tree 
with  a  white,  hard,  heavy,  strong,  durable  wood, 
used  by  zamindars  for  their  houses  and  imple- 
ments. Leaves  given  as  fodder  to  cattle.  Wood 
not  much  valued. — PowelVs  Handbook,  L  p.  451. 

PUNAG,  in  Bombay,  the  female  plant  of  Caly- 
saccion  longifolium,  Roxb. — W. 

PUNAK.  SiKGH.  Refuse  of  the  cocoanut  after 
expressing  the  oil,  used  for  cattle,  poultry,  and 
manure. 

PUNA  KAD,  in  Salem,  Kumari,  Can.,  of 
Mysore  and  Canara,  is  the  Pounam  of  Malabar, 
the  Chena  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Tungya  of  Burma. 
It  is  a  rude  system  of  culture  followed  in  all 
these  countries,  wherein  secluded  tribes  and 
others  clear  parts  of  the  forest.  The  Imlar  races 
and  Eurumbar  on  the  Neilglierries,  the  Malai- 
Arasar  on  the  Shevaroys,  the  Punam  caltivators 
in  Malabar,  the  Kumari  cultivators  of  Cauara, 
and  the  Karen  in  Burma,  all  endeavour  to  obbun 
a  precarious  subsistence  by  scattering  grain  after 
burning  the  jungle,  and  thus  avoid,  to  them,  the 
irksome  restraints  of  civilised  life.  The  Kumari 
cultivators  earn  a  cheap  but  wretched  subeistence, 
and  live  in  miserable  huts.  A  hillside  is  always 
selected,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  space  is 
cleared.  The  wood  is  left  to  dry  till  the  following 
March  or  April,  and  then  burned.  The  ground  is 
then  sown  with  Italian  millet,  Panicum  Italicum, 
as  also  with  rice,  Oryza  sativa.  In  Canara,  the 
seed  is  generally  sown  in  the  ashes  on  the  fall  of 
the  fii^t  rain,  without  the  soil  being  touched  by  a 
plough.  It  is  fenced  and  weeded,  and  the  crop 
gathered  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  A  sm^ 
crop  is  taken  off  the  ground  in  the  second  year, 
ana  sometimes  in  the  third,  after  which  the  spot 
is  deserted  for  7,  10,  or  12  years,  until  the  jungle 
grow  sufficiently  high  to  tempt  the  tribe  to  renew 
the  process.  In  Ceylon,  the  Chena  lasts  two 
years,  and  includes  the  culture  of  chillies,  jama, 
sweet  potatoes,  cotton,  hemp,  etc.  About  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  in  Bekal,  the  moot 
southern  taluk  of  Canara,  25,746,  or  one-sixth  of 
the  rural  population,  were  engaged  in  it ;  bat  north 
of  that  taluk  it  was  carried  on  by  the  jungle  triboi 
of  Malai  Kader  and  Mahratai  to  the  number  of 
59,500.  Kumari  was  then  prohibited  in  Mysore, 
and  put  under  great  restriction  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency ;  and  the  Madras  Go?emment^  in  1860, 
prohibited   it  in    Government   forests,    withoat 
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PUNAL. 


PUNICA  GRANATUM. 


special  pennission,  which  they  comuiauded  to  he 
nreo  sparingly,  and  never  in  timber  spots.  Mr. 
Gaiuan,  a  coffee  planter  of  Wynad,  says  that  in 
a  spot  thus  treatea,  only  plants  re-grow  unfit  for 
any  building  purposes,  and  he  hwA.  never  been 
able  to  get  coffee  to  grow  on  it. — Dr.  Cleghom, 
ReporUy  1858  ;  CUghorvLS  Forests,  p.  126. 

rUNAL.  Maleal.  The  sacred  string  worn  by 
Brahmans,  Kshatriya,  Yaisya,  and  artisan  castes. 

PUNAM.  Tam.  The  full  moon,  amongst 
Hindus,  a  holiday.  The  Punam,  or  last  day  of 
the  month  Cartica,  is  the  Macara  sancranti,  or 
autumnal  equinox,  when  the  sun  enters  the 
Bodiacal  sign  Macara  or  Pisces.  On  this  day  the 
rana  of  Mewar  and  chiefs  proceed  in  state  to  the 
Cboogan,  and  plar  at  ball  on  horseback.  The 
entire  last  half  of  the  month  Cartica,  from  Amavus 
(the  idea)  to  the  Punam,  is  sacred  to  Vishnu, 
who  is  declared  by  the  Puranas  to  represent  the 
sun,  and  whose  worship,  that  of  water,  and  -the 
floating  lights  placed  thereon, — all  objects  emblem- 
atic of  fecundity, — ^indicate  the  adoration  of  the 
powers  of  nature. — Tod. 

PUNATU,  Singh,  is  the  pulp  of  fruit  of 
the  nilmyra  tree,  dried  in  the  sun,  then  smoked 
in  toe  houses,  and  eaten  as  cakes,  for  soup,  or 
in  carry.  The  centre  and  its  top  are  soft  and 
spongy,  containing  a  kind  of  coarse  farina,  inter- 
mixed with  the  under  fibre,  and  in  Geylpn  these 
eare  laid  out  to  attract  for  the  sportsmen 
and  wild  hog. — Tennenfs  Ceylon, 

PUNA W A,  a  vfllage  14  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  Gaya,  between  two  hills  of  grey  granite.  To 
the  north  th^e  is  a  fine  old  square  tank  called 
Budhokar-tal,  and  to  the  east  another  tank  called 
Karamar-taL  The  principal  object  is  a  pillared 
temple  of  Triloknatn. — Beng.  As.  Soc.  Jour.  No. 
32,  1864. 

PUNCH  or  Pukli,  a  pass  leading  into  Kashmir, 
which  joins  the  Baramuli  pass  at  UrL  See 
Kashmir. 

PUNCH.  Eng.  From  the  Hindi  Panch,  five, 
was  so  called  by  the  factors  of  the  English  E.  1. 
Company  at  Sorat,  from  the  five  ingredients  used 
in  it, — spirit,  lemon  or  lime  juice,  spice,  sugar, 
and  rose-water.  It  was  called  Puntz  by  Mandelslo, 
and  Paunch  by  Fryer.  The  Pentaploa  of  the 
Greeks  was  composed  of  wine,  honey,  cheese, 
meal,  and  oiL    See  Panch. 

PUNEERIA  COAGULANS.    Stocks. 


Hnb-ol-vahud,  . 
Hnb-iilkaldiig, . 
Jodu-al-fota,  • 
Kakna), 


Abab. 

HiKD. 
»f 

Kand. 
.Lat. 


Anua-pas-pardah, .  Fbbs. 
Shapranga,  .  .  .  PxsH. 
Kuchumun,  .  .  Shibaz. 
Puneer,  ....  Sikd. 
Pnneer-ja-fota, .  .  „ 
Kumri  murja,  .  .  Stria. 
Akeedoleon, .  •  .  Tubk. 
Oosfadnoon, .    .  Yunnan. 


and  sometimes  accompanies  the  kunchnee-ka- 
taefa,  or  band  of  dancing  girls;  the  other  of 
pumpkin,  usually  played  upon  by  jugglers  and 
snake-dancers,  etc 

P'UNG-WO-SHUH.  Chin.  Pendulous  tubers 
of  a  scitamineous  plant,  a  species  of  Amomum  or 
Curcuma.  It  grows  in  Cbe-kiang  and  in  the 
south  of  China.  Its  rhizome  is  used  medicinally, 
but  is  capable  of  yielding  a  fecula  like  arrowroot. 
— Smith. 

PUNGYI,  BuRM.,  written  Phoungye,  mean- 
ing great  exemplar  or  great  glory,  is  a  name  by 
which  the  members  of  the  monastic  rule  of 
Buddhism  are  commonly  known  in  Burma. — 
Yule's  Embassy,  p.  23.     See  Talapoin. 

PUNICA  GRANATUM.   Linn.    Pomegpranate. 

Dalima, .    . 
Madala, .    . 
Rumom  paio, 
Dariixi,  .     . 
Delumghedi, 
Madalam,   . 

Dalim,  also  Dadima,  Tbl. 
Buludtun  ruman,TuNNAN. 


Bin-piuika,  •  • 
Khumzixray,  .  • 
Halikabeeaa,     . 

A  plant  of  Arabia  and  Sind,  used  to  coagulate 
milk.  Its  fruit  held  in  repute  in  dyspepsia. — Bird- 
woods  Vegetable  Products. 

PUNG.  Malat.  a  Java  wood,  eqiudly  hard 
with  i^ang,  and  uniformly  employed  by  the 
satires  for  pegs  in  constructing  their  prahus. 

PUNG  A  or  Kurunj  Oil. 
Kunmj  ka  tel,  .    .  Hdtd.  1  Kanuga  nuna, .    .    .  TiL. 
PtaBga  yennai,  .    .    Tam.  | 

This  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  Dalbergia 
aitx>rea  or  Pongamia  glabra.  It  is  chiefly  used 
as  a  laotp-oil  by  the  poorer  classes. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

PUNGGI.  Hnn>.  A  musical  instrument.  Of 
this  there  are  two  Tarieties, — one  made  of  leather, 


Arab. 


Beno. 


Malat. 

MALBAIi. 

Mt7BBEB. 
.    SiNOH. 

.    .  Tam. 


Roman,  Slilkiil, 
Kana,     .    .    . 
Dalim,  Darim, 
Bimmon  of  the  Bible. 

Tha-lai BUBM. 

Anar,  ....  Hind. 
GrangialaD,  ....  Jav. 
Danmi,  .    .     .   Kaohan. 

The  pomegranate,  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
countries  from  Syria  to  the  north  of  India,  and 
Kabid,  through  Bokhara,  Masandaran,  and  Asia 
Minor  geuendly,  must  always  have  been  an  object 
of  attention.    It  is  the  rimmon  of  the  Bible,  the 
ruman  of  the  Arabs,  and  was  well  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,   It  is  common  now  in  almost 
all  warm  climates.    Excellent  fruits  are  those  of 
Balabagh,  lying  under  the  snowy  hills  near  the 
Kabul  river,  and  very  large  quantities  are  annually 
imported  into  the  north  of  India  from  Kabul  and 
Kashmir.    In  t^e  Himalaya  and  the  plains,  the 
pomegranate  fruit  is  small,  and  is  sold  in  the 
bazar  under  the  name  of  darmi ;  the  rind,  luis  pal, 
is  used  in  medicine  and  in  dyeing,  on  account  of 
its  great  astringency.    The  flowers  also  are  the 
balaustion  of  the  ancients,  and  in  India  bulusitun 
is  given  as  the  Greek  name  of  the  double  flower. 
They  are  devoid  of  odour,  but  have  a  bitterish  and 
astringent  taste,  tinge  the  saliva  of  a  reddish  colour, 
contain  tannia,  and  strike  a  black  with  ferruginous 
salts.    It  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  smooth 
externally,  but  yellow  on  the  inside;  usually  in 
irregular  fragments,  dry,  hard,  and  leathery,  of  a 
very  astringent  taste.    It  contains  of  tannin  18*8 
per  cent,  with  10-8  of  extractive,  and   17-1  of 
mucilage,  and  is  used  for  tanning  in  some  coun- 
tries.   The  bark  of  the  root  was  employed  as  an 
anthelmintic  by  Dioscorides  and  by  Celsus,  and 
still  is  so  in  India,  and  it  was  reintroduced  into 
European  practice  by  Drs.  Buchanan  and  Ander- 
son.   The  root  itself  is  heavy,  knotted,  and  of  a 
yellow  colour;   its  bark  is  often  sold  in  strips, 
sometimes  with  parts  of  the  root  still  adhering  to 
it.     On  the  outside,  of  a  greyish-yellow  colour: 
on   the   inside,  yellow,  sometimes  like  that  of 
the  barberry.    It  has  little  smelL     When  chewed, 
colours  the  saliva  yellow  ;  has  an  astringent  taste, 
without  any  disagreeable  bitterness.    It  has  been 
analyzed,  but  the  source  of  its  peculiar  anthel- 
mintic powers  has  not  been  discovered.    It  con- 
tains tennin  (about  20  per  cent.)*  gallic  acid, 
resins,  wax,  fatty  matters,  and  mannite.    An  in- 
fusion yields  a  deep-blue  precipitate  with  the 
salts  of   iron,  a  yellowidi-white  one  with  the 
solution  of  isinglass,  and  a  greyish-yellow  one 
with  corrosive  sublimate,  and  potash  or  ammonia 
colours  it  yellow.    It  is  apt  to  be  adulterated  with 
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PUNIR. 


PUR. 


the  barks  both  of  box  and  of  Ijarberry.  The 
former  is  white  and  bitter,  but  not  astringent; 
the  latter  yellow,  very  bitter,  and  not  thus  affected 
by  the  above  four  re-agenta.  The  rind  of  the  wild 
fruit  is  useful  in  diarrhcea  and  advanced  stages 
of  dysentery  ;  the  flowers  in  infusion  are  slightly 
astringent ;  the  bark  of  the  root  as  an  anthelmintic 
against  tape-worm,  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one 
scruple  in  powder,  or  a  decoction  may  be  formed 
by  steeping  for  12  hours  fresh  root-bark  of  pome- 
granate. The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  acidulous  and 
sweet,  and  makes  a  pleasant  sherbet  for  fever 
patients.  The  dried  seeds,  anardana,  of  the  pome- 
granate, with  their  fleshy  envelopes,  are  sold  and 
used  in  sherbets;  are  considered  cooling.  The 
tree  grows  easily  from  seed ;  and  large,  fine, 
juicy  fruit,  where  the  soil  is  good,  is  often  pro- 
duced. By  a  continuation  of  kyers  from  success- 
ive plants,  the  fruit  becomes  almost  seedless. — 
lioyU;  O'Sh.;  Gen.  Med,  Top.;  Riddtll;  Powell. 

PUNIR.  Tam.  a  very  Ught,  white-coloured 
earthy  matter,  containing  a  great  proportion  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  from  which,  as  well  as 
from  the  Over  Munnu,  soda  is  prepared.  Punir 
is  employed  in  making  glass,  in  dyeing  bine  and 
scarlet,  and  also  by  the  chucklers  in  dyeing 
leather  red. — Ains.  Mat.  Med.  p.  192. 

PUNISHMENTS.  Tho  Hindus  subject  them- 
selves to  more  devotional  austerities,  penances, 
and  mortifications,  some  of  which  are  of  a  tem- 
porary and  others  of  a  permanent  character,  than 
perhaps  any  people  iu  the  world.  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  tapas,  the  prescribed  acts  of 
devotion  are  termed  mana,  or  the  devotion  that 
proceeds  from  the  heart  in  profound  silence; 
vauk,  or  devotion  audibly  pronounced ;  neyana, 
or  devotion  accompanied  by  religious  ceremonies, 
purifications,  etc.  Arjun,  in  the  performance  of 
his  tapas,  took  food,  during  the  first  month  of  his 
austerities,  only  once  in  four  days. — Cole.  Myth. 
Hind.  p.  166. 

PUN-JAY-RI.  Hind.  A  caudle  given  to 
lying-in  women. — Herkl. 

PUNJI  of  Dharwar  is  a  cotton  cloth  used  by 
well-to-do  people  to  dry  themselves  after  bathing, 
and  also  worn  as  a  waist-cloth  by  poor  people. 
Price  one  rupee  the  piece. 

PUNKI,  TEL.,  Gyrocarpus  Jacquini,  grows  in 
the  Godavery  forests,  has  a  wood  soft  and  light, 
much  used  for  making  cowry  boxes  and  toys; 
takes  paint  and  varnish  well.  Telia  punki,  the 
Givotea  Rottleriformis,  is  used  also  for  the  same 
purpoee& — Captain  Beddome. 

I^UNKIR,  or  peacock  and  horse  modelled  yachts 
and  pleasure  boats  on  the  Ganges. — Tr.  of  Hind, 

PUN-KU-WONG,  in  Chinese  mythology,  the 
first  parent,  a  division  of  the  mundane  egg.  He 
breathed  on  gold  and  on  wool,  and  from  the 
vapour  produced  a  son  and  daughter,  Yong-yee 
and  Cha  Noee.  He  has  many  temples,  and  his 
images  are  in  wood  or  clay.     See  Pu-an-ku. 

PUNNAH  or  Panna,  a  Native  State  in  Bundel- 
khand,  Central  India  Agency.  Area,  2555  square 
miles ;  population,  183,000.  It  is  mostly  situated 
on  the  table-lands  above  the  Vindhyan  Ghats,  and 
contains  much  hill  and  jungle  land.  Its  prosperity 
was  due  to  its  diamond  mines.  The  diamonds 
are  found  in  several  places,  but  especially  on  the 
N.E.  of  the  town.  See  Precious  Stones.  Dia- 
monds of  the  first  water,  or  completely  colourless, 
are  very  rare,  most  of  those  found  being  either 


pearly,  greenish,  yellowish,  rose-coloured,  black, 
or  brown.  Captain  Pogson  mentions  that  the 
diamonds  are  classed  as  the  motichal,  which  is 
clear  and  brilliant ;  the  roanik,  of  greenish  hue  ; 
the  punna,  which  is  tinged  with  orange  ;  and  the 
banspat,  which  is  blackish.  In  his  time,  the  mines 
chiefly  worked  were  at  Sakariya,  about  12  miles 
from  Punnah.  The  chief  of  Punnah  is  descended 
from  Hardi  Sah,  a  son  of  maharaja  Chhator  Sal. 
The  revenue  is  estimated  at  five  laklis  of  rupees. 
A  small  and  fluctuating  revenue  is  also  derived 
from  the  diamond  mines. — Imp.  Gaz.  vii. 

PUNS  A  VAN  A,  on  quickening,  a  dome<»tic 
ceremony  of  the  Hindus  to  secure  the  birtli  of  a 
male  child. 

PUNSIRY,  a  weight  for  grain  in  the  Nizam's 
territory,  Hyderabad,  of  5  seers  (panch-sir),  or 
9  lbs.  U  oz.  12  drs. 

PUNT.  Mahr.  a  prefix  to  the  titles  of  the 
eight  great  officers  of  the  Mahratta  State  under  the 
old  regime,  as  Punt  PratinidhL  When  it  follows 
a  name,  it  signifies  a  Brahman  who  is  not  a 
Sanskrit  scholar,  but  is  a  clerk  or  accountant 

PUNYANl,  a  river  of  the  Malabar  coast.  The 
western  or  Malabar  Ghats  extend  nearly  north  and 
south  from  Kandesh  to  Cape  Comorin,  or  from 
21°  to  8°,  and  form  a  nearly  unbroken  chain,  ex- 
cept at  the  chasm,  nearly  16  miles  in  breadth, 
which  opens  into  the  valley  of  Coimbatore,  ainl 
through  which  the  river  Punyani  escapes  into  the 
sea. — Royle^  111.  Him.  Bot.  p.  6. 

PUN- YET  or  Poey-ne-yet,  a  resinous  sub- 
stance from  Burma,  produced  as  a  nest  by  the 
Trigona  Iseviceps,  a  hymenopterous  insect,  in  the 
ground  and  hollow  trees.  Indeed,  the  cellular 
structure  of  the  specimens  much  resemblea  that  of 
a  wasps*  nest.  Investigation  into  the  origin  of 
the  dammers  of  the  western  coast  shows  tliat  a 
species  of  bee  appeared  exceedingly  fond  of  tho 
liquid  dammer  of  the  Canarium ;  this  insect  lives 
in  holes  in  the  ground,  and  it  will  probably  bo 
found  on  inspection  that  its  cells  are  composed  of 
a  similar  substance  to  that  now  under  considera- 
tion.   See  Insects ;  Resins. 

PUPA.  In  entomology,  this  term  is  applied  to 
the  third  stage  of  existence  of  an  insect,  the  e^^ 
being  the  first  stage,  and  the  larva  or  caterpillar 
the  second. 

PUPALIA  GENICULATA,  the  Niusih  of  the 
Chinese,  has  knotted  roots ;  used  medicinally. — 
Smith. 

PUPUT.  Malay.  Bellows  made  from  the 
trunk  of  a  large  tree,  hollowed  out  in  the  centre 
like  a  cylinder,  into  which  a  pistoa  is  inserted  at 
each  end.  The  piston  is  formed  of  a  circular  base 
of  wood,  with  valves  which  fit  into  the  cylinder  of 
the  bellows.  In  the  centre  of  this  circular  base  is 
fixed  a  long  handle,  by  which  it  is  worked.  A 
piston  being  attached  to  each  half  of  the  cylinder, 
whilst  one  piston  is  drawing  out  another  is  being 
pushed  in,  and  a  constant  stream  of  air  kept  up. — 
Court,  p.  283. 

PUR  Hind.  ;  Pura,  Sansk.  A  town,  a  city, 
a  village,  written  pore,  poor,  pori ;  generally  a 
suffix  to  other  names,  as  Bijapur,  Berhampore, 
Punderpoor ;  and  iu  Carnatica,  Malealam,  Tamil, 
and  Telugu  changing  r  to  1,  and  dropping  the  p  for 
euphony,  ur,  ura,  aura,  oor,  auri,  uri,  uru,  uli,  oli, 
aula,  auli,  ore,  as  Hastinapur,  Avanoor,  Tanjore, 
Trichinopoly,  Maholi,  Chacholi.  It  is  the  Greece 
poUs  and  Celtic  baL 
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PUR.  Hind.  Literally  full;  a  ceremony  bo 
called. 

PURAD,  a  race  in  Amraoti. 

PURALLI,  a  river  of  Baluchistan  about  100 
miles  long.  It  rises  in  Jbalawan  province,  about 
lat  27^  28'  N.,  long.  66^  21'  E.,  runs  southerly 
through  Lus  province  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  lat. 
25°  28'  N.,  long.  66°  20'  E.;  near  Sonmeani. 
From  the  bund  N.  of  Lyari,  the  river  has  no  bed. 
As  it  fills  during  the  rains,  the  bun^l  is  swept 
away,  and  the  water  inundates  the  plain,  which  is 
here  about  five  miles  broad. 

PURAN,  a  Christian  religious  booV,  written 
by  Estava  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  said  to  have 
been  an  Englishman  named  Stephens. — CusU 

PURANA,  literally  old,  is  the  name  given  to 
some  sacred  books  of  the  H  indus.  They  are  eighteen 
in  number,  and  these  have  been  supplemented 
by  eighteen  Upa  Puranas  or  appendices.  The 
eighteen  Puianas  are — 


Bnhma. 

Padma. 

VuhniL 

Vftyaviya. 

Sri  Bhagavata. 

Nanda  or  Naradiya. 

llufamda  or  Markandeya. 

AgnL 

Baariahya. 


Brahma  Yaivarta. 

Linga. 

Varaba. 

Skanda. 

Vamana. 

Kunna. 

Mattya. 

Ganida. 

Brabmanda. 


The  names  of  the  Upa  Puranas  are  the  Sanat- 
knmara,  Nara-sinha  or  Nri-sinha,  Naradiya  or 
Vrihan  (old),  Siva,  Durvasasa,  Eapila,  Manava, 
Aosanasa,  Varuna,  Kalika,  Samba,  Nandi,  Saura, 
Parasara,  Aditya,  Maheswar,  Bhagavata,  and 
Vasishtha.  The  Puranas  are  all  in  San^rkrit  verse, 
and  in  the  form  of  dialogue  between  an  exponent 
and  an  inquirer.  The  total  number  of  couplets  in 
the  entire  eighteen  is  400,000. 

They  are  all  sectarian  in  their  expositions,  some 
of  them  putting  forward  the  Saiva  doctrines,  and 
others  advocating  the  Yaishnava  belief. 

The  Saiva  sect  claim  10  of  the  18  Puranas ;  but 
Vishna  holds  pre-eminence  in  the  Vishnu,  Nara- 
diya, Bhagavata,  Garuda,  Pad  ma,  and  Varaha 
Puranas.  The  Matsya,  Eurma,  Linga,  Siva, 
Skanda,  and  Agni  Puranas  are  devoted  to  Siva ; 
the  others,  viz.  Brahma,  Brabmanda,  Brahma 
Vaivarta,  Markandeya,  Bhavishya,  and  Vamana, 
chiefly  relate  to  Brahma,  though  none  of  these 
are  exdosively  devoted  to  one  ^od. 

The  Paranas  are  also  classed  m  three  categories, 
viz.  6  Yaishnava  or  Sattwa  or  pure  Puranas,  are 
the  Yishnu,  Naradiya,  Bhagavata,  Garuda,  Padma, 
and  Van^ ;  6  Tamas  or  Saiva  Puranas,  in  which 
the  quality  of  gloom  or  ignorance  predominates, 
are  Matsya,  Kurma,  Linga,  Siva,  Skanda,  and 
Agni;  6  in  which  rajas  or  passion  prevails, 
Brahma,  Brabmanda,  Brahma  Vaivarta,  Markan- 
deya,  Bhavishya,  and  Vamana. 

S^tarian  bitterness  in  many  of  them  finds 
expreeeion.  In  the  last  chapter  of  the  Padma  or 
Ijotus  Purana  is  a  dialogue,  in  which  it  is  stated 
thai  Siva  is  licentious,  Brahma  arrogant,  and 
Yiahnn  alone  pure  and  entitled  to  respect.  They 
indicate  the  beliefs  of  the  Hindus  which  followed 
on  those  of  the  Vedas,  the  Buddhists,  and  the 
Jains ;  but  that  of  Siva  has  been  supposed  to  be 
a  revival  of  an  ancient  deity  of  Western  Asia,  and 
with  that  of  Vishnu,  as  Krishna,  some  of  the 
Chriadan  doctrines  are  supposed  to  have  been 
amalgamated. 

It  is  believed  that  none  of  them  are  earlier  than 


the  6th  or  8th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
that  they  were  composed  by  different  authors 
between  the  6th  and  18th  or  16th  centuries.  PrO' 
fessor  Wilson  thinks  that  the  Vishnu  Purana  was 
composed  about  the  middle  of  the  1 1  th  century  after 
Christ,  and  that  the  Bhagavata  Purana  is  later. 
The  Brahma  Purana,  called  ^  Adi  "*  or  the  first,  has 
a  reference  to  the  temples  of  Jaganath  in  Orissa. 
No  part  of  the  Padma  Purana  is  older  than  the 
12th  century,  and  the  last  parts  may  be  as  recent 
as  the  15th  or  16th  century  of  the  present  era. 
The  Vaya  Purana  is  the  oldest  of  them,  and  may 
date  as  far  back  as  the  6th  century,  and  it  is 
claimed  by  some  Saiva  authorities  as  upholding 
the  belief  in  Siva.  The  Vishnu  is  best  known ; 
the  Markandeya  is  the  least  sectarian ;  Vishnu 
and  hiB  incarnations  occupv  the  largest  space; 
and  the  Bhagavata,  which  describes  the  incarna- 
tions of  Vishnu,  and  particularly  with  his  form  as 
Krishna,  is  the  most  popular.  It  is,  however,  in 
the  Bhagavata,  or  18th  of  the  Puranas  or  old 
books,  in  which  Krishna  is  described  in  his  com- 
plete apotheosis,  and  in  that  ho  is  represented  as 
the  eighth  avatar  of  Vishnu. 

Colebrooke  and  Wilson  ascribe  the  authorship 
of  the  Srimat  Bhagavata  to  Bop-deva  in  the  13th 
century  a.d.,  after  the  appearance  of  the  Vishnu 
Purana.  The  native  tradition  is  strongly  against 
this  hypothesis.  Babu  Rajendralal  Mitra,  a  dis- 
tinguished oriental  schobir,  in  noticing  the  Mukta- 
phala,  says,  *  This  work  and  another  lately  found 
by  me,  in  which  the  same  author  gives  an  abstract 
of  the  contents  of  the  Bhagavata,  afford  strong 
presumptive  evidence  against  the  opinion  now 
generally  received  by  oriental  scholars,  that  the 
Bhagavata  was  written  by  Bop-deva.*  A  much 
stronger  proof,  however*  is  afforded  by  the  Dana- 
sagara  of  Ballala  Sena,  king  of  Bengal,  in  which 
the  Bhagavata  is  repeatedly  quoted.  That  work 
also  quoted  from  the  Adi  Purana,  which  Wilson 
supposed  was  composed  within  the  last  three 
centuries.  Bop-deva,  according  to  Colebrooke 
and  Wilson,  flourished  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries ;  Ballala  lived  in  the  eleventh 
century. 

Most  of  the  Puranas  contain  portions  of  his- 
torical as  well  as  geographical  knowledge.  Every 
Purana  treats  of  five  subjects, — the  creation  of 
the  universe;  its  progress,  and  the  renovation 
of  worlds ;  the  genealogy  of  gods  and  heroes ; 
chronology,  accorduig  to  a  fabulous  system ;  and 
heroic  history,  containing  the  achievements  of 
demigods  and  heroes.  Since  each  Purana  con- 
tains a  cosmogony,  both  mythological  and  heroic 
history,  they  may  not  unaptly  be  compared  to 
the  Grecian  theogonies.  In  the  present  state  of 
Hindu  belief  the  Puranas  exercise  a  very  general 
influence.  Some  of  them,  or  portions  of  tihem, 
are  publicly  read  and  expounded  by  Brahman s  to 
all  classes  of  people.  Most  Brahmans  who  pre- 
tend to  schohuBhip  are  acquainted  with  two  or 
more  of  them;  and  particular  sections,  as  the 
Deva-Mahatmya,  are  amongst  the  most  popular 
works  in  the  Sanskrit  languages  Prayers  from 
them  have  been  copiously  introduced  into  all  the 
breviaries;  observances  of  feasts  and  fasts  are 
regulated  by  them  ;  temples  and  towns,  and 
mountains  and  rivers,  to  which  pilgrimages  are 
made,  owe  their  sanctity  to  legends  for  which  the 
Puranas  or  the  Mahatmyas — works  asserted,  often 
untruly,  to  be  sections  of  them — are  the  only 
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authorities,  and  texts  quoted  from  them  have 
validity  in  civil  as  well  as  religious  law. 

The  Vishnu  Purana  is  the  most  complete  in  the 
five  distinguishing  topics,  Pancha-lakshana, — the 
creation  of  the  universe,  its  destruction  and 
renovation,  the  genealogy  of  gods  and  patriarchs, 
the  reigns  of  the  maous,  forming  the  periods 
called  Manwantaras,  and  the  history  of  the  Solar 
and  Limar  races  of  kings.  The  other  Puranas 
all  deviate  from  these. 

That  the  Puranas  represent  in  many  instances 
an  older  and  probably  a  primitive  scheme  of 
Hinduism,  is  no  doubt  true :  they  have  preserved 
maoy  ancient  legends,  they  have  handed  down 
all  that  the  Hindus  have  of  traditional  history, 
and  they  furnish  authoritative  views  of  the  essen- 
tial institutions  of  the  Hindus,  both  in  their  social 
and  religious  organization.  But  in  their  decided 
sectarial  character,  in  their  uncompromising 
advocacy  of  the  pre-eminence  of  some  one  deity, 


Ealyan  was  killed  and  his  capital  destroyed.  The 
Muhammadan  invasion  of  the  south  crushed  both 
the  contending  parties,  and  the  predominance 
of  the  same  power  in  Upper  India  prevented  the 
like  violence  of  collision.  The  Yaishnava  belief 
there  spread  with  little  resistance  under  the 
followers  of  Ramanand,  a  disciple  of  Ramanuja, 
to  whom  or  to  whose  pupils  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  mendicant  orders  in  Hindustan  owe  their 
origin,  and  under  two  Brahmanical  families,  one 
in  the  west  sprung  from  a  teacher  named  Vallabha, 
who  establisned  themselves  as  hereditary  priests 
of  the  juvenile  Krishna,  and  one  in  Bengal  and 
Orissa,  descended  from  Nttyanand  and  Adwait- 
anand,  two  disciples  of  Chaitanya,  a  teacher  with 
whom  the  popularity  of  the  worship  of  Jaganath 
originated.  A  particular  description  of  all  the 
different  divisions  of  the  popular  religion  of  the 
Hindus  may  be  found  in  the  16th  and  17th 
volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Researches. 


or  of  some  one  of    his  muiifestations,  in   the        These  different  religious  orders  and  families  are 


boldness  with  which  they  assert  his  pantheistic 
presence,  in  the  importance  they  attach  to  par- 
ticular observances,  as  fasting  on  the  8th,  11th, 
and  14th  days  of  each  half  month,  in  the  holiness 
with  which  they  invest  particular  localities,  in  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  their  prayers  and  hymns,  and 
in  the  numerous  and  almost  always  frivolous  and 
insipid  and  immoral  legends  which  they  have 
grafted  upon  the  more  fanciful,  dignified,  and 
significant  inventions  of  antiquity,  thev  betray 
most  glaringly  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
composed, — the  dissemmation  of  new  articles  of 
faith,  the  currency  of  new  gods. 

There  seem  good  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
Puranas  in  their  present  form  accompanied  or 
succeeded  a  period  of  considerable  religious 
ferment  in  India,  and  were  designed  to  uphold 
and  extend  the  doctrines  of  rival  sects,  which 
then  disputed  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  faith 
of  the  Hindus.  It  began,  perhaps,  in  the  3d  or 
4th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  having  for  its 
object  the  extermination  of  the  Buddhists,  who 
were  thus  driven  out  of  India  to  Ceylon,  Siam, 
Java,  China,  and  Tibet.  When  the  Buddhists, 
whom  all  parties  considered  heterodox,  were 
expelled,  their  enemies  began  to  dispute  amongst 
themselyes.  In  the  8th  or  9th  century,  a  reformer 
named  Sankaracharya  is  celebrated  for  having 
refuted  and  suppressed  a  variety  of  opposing  pro- 
fessors, and  established  the  preferential  worship  of 
Siva.  He  instituted  in  support  of  his  doctrmes 
an  order  of  ascetic  mendicants  which  still  subsists, 
and  he  is  in  an  especial  manner  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  a  system  of  beUef  adhered  to  by  Brah- 
mans  of  learning,  particularly  in  the  south  of  India. 
The  triumph  that  he  obtained  for  the  deity  he 
exclusively  upheld  did  not  long  survive  him. 
Early  in  the  11th  century,  Ramanuja,  a  follower 
of  Vishnu,  set  up  that  divinity,  not  only  for  the 
belief  of  the  people,  but  for  the  more  substantial 
benefits  of  temples  and  endowments.  Tradition 
records  that  the  great  temple  of  Triveni,  one  of 
the  largest  and  richest  in  the  Peninsula,  now 
dedicate  to  Vishnu,  was  wrested  from  the  rival 
votaries  of  Siva  by  Ramanuja  and  his  followers. 
The  ascendency  of  the  Yaishnava  was  not  un- 
disputed in  the  south,  and  a  new  Saiva  sect,  the 
Lingayites,  sprang  up  in  opposition  to  them ;  the 
contest  was  carried  on  with  pop^lar  violence,  and 
in  one  of  the  disturbances  that  ensued,  the  raja  of 


now  almost  exclusively  the  spiritual  directors  of 
the  Hindus.  Some  of  them  are  rich  and  of 
Brahmanical  descent ;  some  are  poor,  and  com- 
posed of  perspns  of  all  castes.  They  are  almost 
all,  whether  rich  or  poor,  illiterate,  and  several  of 
them  are  profligate.  Such  literature  as  they 
occasionally  cultivate — and  it  is  one  of  the  means 
by  which  they  act  upon  the  people — is  vernacular 
literature,  compositions  in  the  spoken  languages. 
These  are  mostly  songs  and  hymns  addressed  to 
Vishnu,  Krishna,  or  Kadha ;  tales  and  legends  of 
individuals  celebrated  amongst  them  as  saints, 
always  marvellous,  mostly  absurd,  and  not  un- 
frequently  immoral ;  and  vague  and  dogmatical 
expositions  of  elements  of  beUef,  which,  sdchough 
in  some  degree  discoverable  in  the  Puranas,  have 
assumed  novel  and  portentous  prominence  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Yaishnava  teachers  and  the  prac- 
tices of  the  people.  These  elements  are  passionate 
devotion  and  all-sufficient  faith. 

According  to  the  geograpliy  of  the  Puranas, 
the  earth  consists  of  a  senes  of  central  circles 
and  six  other,  annular  continents,  separated  from 
each  other  by  as  many  oceans  of  different  fluid 
substances. 

The  Puranas  do  not  afford  any  reliable  infor- 
mation as  to  the  state  of  the  early  occupants  of 
India.  The  account  which  these  books  contain 
of  the  periods,  dynasties,  races,  genealogies,  and 
kings  of  Vedic  India,  looks  imposing,  minute, 
and  circumstantial.  They  describe  two  great 
dynasties  of  the  sun  and  moon,  branching  off 
into  separate  kingdoms ;  four  great  ages  of  the 
world,  with  an  accurately  defined  list  of  kings 
for  each,  and  these  lists  all  so  framed  as  in 
appearance  to  strengthen  and  support  each  other. 
Containing  also  the  very  names  found  in  the 
Vedas,  with  an  elaborate  system  of  dynastic 
change,  and  of  intermarriages.  But  the  Hindu  of 
the  middle  ages  had  an  immoderate  speculative- 
ness,  a  love  of  >vild  extravagance,  fiction,  and 
untruth.  Colebrooke  tells  us  (ii.  p.  100)  that 
the  Raghiva-Pandivegam,  an  extraordinary  poem 
by  Eaviraj,  is  composed  with  studied  ambiguity, 
so  that  it  may  at  the  option  of  the  reader  be 
interpreted  as  relating  to  the  history  of  Rama 
and  other  descendants  of  Dasaratha,  or  that  of 
Yudishthra  and  other  sons  of  Pandu.  It  tells,  in 
short,  two  distinct  stories  in  the  same  words,  as 
the  following  sentence  wUl  show : — 
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Succeeding  in  youth  to  Succeeding  in  ^outh  to 

the  kingdom  of  hii  van-  the  kingdom  of  his  father 

oialy  vadiant  father,  who  Vichitravirya,    he    dwelt 

departed   for  heaven,   he  happily    in    the   peaceful 

dwelt  happily  in  the  city  city  of  Hastinapura,  aus- 

of   Ayodhyf^   which    was  piciously     inhahited     by 

•domed    with    elephants,  Dhrita  Kashtra. 
»nd  upheld  the  prosperity 
of  his  realm. 

Writers  with  such  jjerverted  imaginations  issued 
the  yogas  and  genealogies  of  the  Puranas,  the 
little  leaven  of  truth  in  some  of  them  being  the 
names  of  a  few  Yedic  kings,  interspersed  appar- 
ently at  haphazard.      The  writer  of-  the  Yisiinu 
Parana,  in  such  a  simple  matter  as  writiDg  out  a 
list  of  rivers,  puts  down  all  he  can  remember, 
iome  twice  over,  and  then  adds  to  it  the  names 
of  about  a  dozen  rishis,  taken  bodily  from  the 
Vedas.    The  Puranas  have  not  only  added  nothing 
to  our  stock  of  knowledge  as  to  the  state  of 
ancient  India,   but  have  done  much  to  retard 
research.    For,  partly  from  the  skill  and  elaborate- 
ness of  the  fiction,  and  partly  from  the  mutual 
support  which    the  Puranic  writers  gave  each 
other, — astronomy,  poetry,  legend,  chronology,  and 
history  all  helping  on  the  deceit, — ^modern  scholars 
received  the  dynasties  and  the  historical  eras  of 
two  or  perhaps  three  of  the  yogas  as  having  some 
reality.     But  the  Rig  Veda  does  not  contain  many 
of  the  Puranic  names,  nor  even  au  allusion  to 
them.     It  makes  no  mention  of  Solar  or  Lunar 
races.     It  knows  nothing,  and  indeed  can  know 
nothing,  of  Ayodhya,  and  Kusi,  and  Mithila,  and 
Vesali,  and  Magadha,  or  even  of  Indraprastha ; 
while  the  Puranas,   on   the  other  hana,  know 
nothing  of  dynasties  in  the  Pan  jab  or  on  the  Indus. 
The  best  known  is  the  Vishnu  Purana,  which 
is  referred    to  the  11th    century  by  Professor 
Wilson.      The  P*uranas  have  been  thought  by 
some  to  represent  Egypt  as  the  theatre  of  action, 
and  the  wars  related  of  Brahma,  Siva,  and  Vishnu 
to  be  the  legend  of  the  wars  between  Osiris, 
Horns,  and  Typhon ;  for  Brahma,  in  his  character 
of  all-destroying  time,  corresponds  with  Typhon ; 
Mahadeva  or  Siva,  that  of  the  productive  prin- 
ciple, with  Horus  or  Hara,  who  assumes  each  of 
his   characters  on  various    occasions    either    to 
restore  the  powers  or  to  sUbdue  the  opponents  of 
Vishnu,  or  active  nature,  from  whom  his  auxiliary 
springs. — Wilson's  Hind.  Theat.  ii.  p.  58;  Wilson's 
lUligioiis  Practices  and  Opinions  of  the  Hindus, 
p.  24  ;  Calcutta  Review,  No.  109,  p.  52 ;  ^45.  Res. 
nt  p.  875 ;  Coleman ;  Moor,  p,  441 ;  Colebrooke's 
Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  Languages^   As.  Res.   vii. 
p.  202 ;  TofPs  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  20. 

PURANADHISTHANA,  the  old  capital  of 
Kashmir,  the  present  Pandrethan.  It  possessed 
a  tooth  of  Buddha. 

PURANDHAR,  a  mountain,  a  town,  and  sub- 
division of  the  Poona  collectorate  of  Bombay,  in 
hit.  18**  16'  33"  N.,  and  long.  74°  0'  45"  E.,  16 
miles  south  of  Poona  city.  The  highest  point  of 
the  mountain  of  Purandhar  is  upwards  of  1700 
feet  above  the  plain.  Purandhar  was  one  of  the 
first  places  which  the  Mahratta  chief  Sivaji 
broQgnt  nnder  his  possession  by  practising  on  the 
fears  of  its  defenders. — Imp.  Gaz. 

PURAN-JAYA,  a  prince  of  the  Solar  race, 
son  of  Vikukshi,  in  the  Treta  age.  With  the  aid 
of  Indra,  he  took  the  city  of  the  Daitya,  situated 
ia  the  west,  and  overtlurew  the  enemies  of  the 
gods. — Dourson, 


PURBHARA  HAC.  Mahr.  Fees  or  re- 
muneration received  by  village  officials  in  the 
Ahmadnaggur  collectorate,  in  addition  to  what 
they  receive  from  Government ;  Purbhara  mean- 
ing intermediate  or  indirect. 

PURBIA.  Sansk.  a  term  applied  to  the 
natives  of  the  eastern  countries  of  India,  or  those 
lying  in  the  east  of  the  Ganges,  beginning  from 
Behar.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolt  of 
1857,  the  Purbia  of  Oudh  and  Hindustan  in 
general  constituted  three -fourths  of  the  regular 
army  of  Bengal,  and  all  of  them,  from  community 
of  country,  although  of  different  races,  castes, 
and  religions,  had  so  strongly  united  t>ogether, 
that  the  army  had  become  quite  a  close  service, 
open  only  to  the  few  favoured  classes.  The 
strength  of  this  feeling  only  became  known  when 
the  Government  tried  and  failed  to  introduce 
200  Sikhs  into  each  regiment  of  the  line.  Purbia 
literally  means  a  man  from  the  east  of  the  Ganges, 
from  Oudh  and  Behar,  from  which  districts  the 
mass  of  the  troops  of  the  Bengal  army,  before  the 
mutiny  of  1857,  were  drawn. 

PURCHAS.  The  Reverend  Samuel  Purchas 
abridged  and  published  the  voyages  of  the  early 
navigators  to  India  under  the  title.  His  Pilgrimes 
and  Pilgrimage,  5  vols,  fol.,  London  1624-26. 
He  died  a.d.  1626.  He  edited  the  journals  of 
the  first  twenty  voyages  of  the  English  E.  I.  Co. 

PURI.  Hind.  A  yellow  pigment  produced 
from  the  urine  of  the  horned  cattle  fed  on  mango 
leaves.  The  urine  of  the  elephant  is  also  said  to 
be  a  chief  ingredient.  It  is  brought  to  China  in 
round  lumps  of  various  sizes,  in  colour  like  orpi- 
ment,  with  a  strong  urinous  smell,  and  little  or 
no  taste. — Morrison. 

PURI,  a  town  in  Orissa,  which  gives  its  name 
to  a  revenue  district  of  Bengal,  lying  between 
lat.  19**  27'  40"  and  20°  16'  20*  N.,  and  long. 
85°  0'  26"  and  86°  28'  E.,  with  an  area  of  2472 
square  miles,  and  a  population  (in  1872)  of 
769,674  souls.  The  town  of  Pun  is  commonly 
known  as  Jaganath.  It  is  situated  on  the  coast, 
in  lat.  19°  48'  17"  N.,  and  long.  85°  51'  39"  E., 
being  separated  from  the  sea  by  low  sandy  ridges. 
In  1872  its  population  was  22,695.  Puri,  built 
upon  its  extreme  south-eastern  shore,  and  pro- 
tected on  the  one  side  by  the  surf,  and  on  the 
other  by  swamps  and  inundations,  is  the  corner 
of  Orissa  which  has  been  most  left  to  itself,  and 
Hindu  religion  and  Hindu  superstition  have  there 
stood  at  bay  for  eighteen  centuries  against  the 
world.  In  the  courts  of  Jaganath,  and  outside 
the  Lion  Gate,  100,000  pilgrims  every  year  par- 
take of  the  prasada,  food  offered  to  the  idols. 

Antiquaries  are  agreed  that  Puri  was  an  ancient 
seat  of  Buddhism,  and  that  some  relics  of  the  old 
cultus  have  descended  upon  the  comparatively 
modern  Hindu  deity  Jaganath,  'the  lord  of  the 
world.*  Jaganath  is  only  a  later  form  of  Krishna, 
who  was  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  Once  a  year 
the  idol  and  its  two  companions  are  dragged  about 
on  huge  cars.  No  less  than  4200  men  enjoy  rent- 
free  lands  upon  condition  of  performing  this  ser- 
vice. Thousands  of  pilgrims  eagerly  lend  their 
aid.  In  the  vast  multitudes  assembled  on  these 
occasions,  accidents  happen,  as  in  all  tumultuous 
gatherings.  Mr.  Stirlmg  witnessed  the  festival 
on  four  occasions,  and  only  three  cases  of  self- 
immolation  occurred  in  them  all;  one  of  these 
I  cases  was  doubtful,  and  the  other  two  victims 
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PUROHITA. 


had  long  suffered  from  excruciating  disorders. 
Another  European,  long  resident  in  Puri,  adds 
his  testimony  that  *the  excess  of  fanaticism,  which 
is  stated  in  several  missionary  accounts  to  prompt 
pilgrims  to  court  death  by  throwing  themselves 
in  crowds  under  the  wheels  of  the  car  of  Jaganath, 
has  never  existed  or  has  long  ceased.'  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson,  who  visited  Puri  in  1838,  saw  *the  pilgrims 
hurrying  to  the  spot,  talking  and  laughing  like 
people  going  to  a  fair  in  England,  which  in  fact 
It  is ; '  but  he  found  nothing  to  justify  the  highly- 
wrought  picture  of  *the  hundreds  of  dead  and 
dying  pilgrims  that  strew  the  road,  and  of  their 
bones  tnat  whiten  the  plains.'  He  saw  no  victims 
crushed  under  the  wheels,  and  *  none  had  been 
heard  of  for  many  years  before  that  time.'  The 
character  of  the  idol  is  entirely  averse  to  san- 
guinary sacrifices  of  every  kind. 

PURI.     Karn.    a  grain  store. 

PURIFICATION,  with  the  ancient  Hebrews 
(Leviticus  xi.-xv.),  with  the  Hindus,  and  with  the 
Muhammadans,  has  been  a  religious  rite.  Hindus 
and  Muhammadans  follow  the  Jews  in  their 
attention  to  outward  purity.  With  Muham- 
madans, before  praying,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
be  undefiled.  There  are  degrees  of  defilement, 
the  least  of  which  requires  that  the  hands,  arms, 
and  feet  be  washed  before  praying,  and  for  this 
purpose  mosques  are  always  provided  with  cisterns 
or  tanks  of  water;  in  the  desert,  sand  is  used. 
After  greater  impurities,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
whole  body  be  washed,  hence  the  longer  they  remain 
undefiled  the  purer  their  life.  Wazzu  expresses 
the  ablution,  and  Hedas  the  state  of  defilement, 
during  the  continuance  of  which  they  cannot  pray. 
The  Mulana  Abu  Ashah  was  said  to  ii&e  the  water 
of  purification  twice  in  a  month ;  that  is,  his  life 
was  so  pure,  that  for  a  whole  fortnight  ho  was  not 
80  much  defiled  as  to  make  necessary  a  total 
ablution.  Yir  praecipue  emissione  seminis  foeda- 
tur  at  mulier  menstruorum.  Amongst  the  Biah- 
mans,  sipping  water  is  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
purification.  In  the  Mitakshara,  on  the  subject 
of  personal  purification,  the  direction  is,  *  Let  the 
twice-born  man  (after  evacuations)  always  per- 
form the  upasparsa;'  i.e.,  says  the  commentator, 
Met  him  sip  water.'  According  to  Professor 
Wilson,  the  sense  of  the  paasage  in  Book  vii.  4  is, 
*  that  Nala  sat  down  to  evening  jjrayer  (as  Menu 
directs,  *'he  who  repeats  it  sitting  at  evening 
twilight,"  etc.),  after  performing  his  purifications 
and  sipping  water,  but  without  having  washed  his 
feet ;  such  ablution  being  necessary,  not  because 
they  had  been  soiled,  but  because  such  an  act  is 
also  part  of  the  rite  of  purification.' 

A  Hindu  becomes  unclean  by  various  acts  and 
circumstances,  during  which  he  is  interdicted 
almost  every  religious  ceremony,  and  forbidden 
to  shave  or  cut  his  nails.  In  the  act  of  purifi- 
cation the  person  shaves  his  head,  bathes,  and 
puts  on  clean  apparel. 

The  customs  of  the  Jews,  as  described  in  Mark 
vii.  3,  4,  well  illustrate  the  practice  of  the  modern 
Hindus :  *'  Except  they  wash  their  hands  oft,  eat 
not.  .  .  .  And  many  other  things  there  be,  ...  as 
the  washing  of  cups  and  pots,  brazen  vessels,  and 
of  tables.' 

A  Hindu  becomes  unclean  after  the  death  of 
persons  related  to  him  by  blood.  If  a  child  die 
before  it  has  teeth,  the  family  bathe  immediately, 
and  become  clean  ;  or  if  a  child  die  before  its  ears 


are  bored,  the  family  remain  imclean  one  night. 
If  a  woman  miscarry,  the  family  become  impure 
ten  days.  After  a  birth,  all  the  members  of  the 
family  in  a  direct  line  become  unclean.  A  woman 
in  her  periods  is  unclean  for  three  days ;  but  on 
the  fifth  day,  after  bathing,  she  may  again  per- 
form religious  ceremoniea  Every  person  is  con- 
sidered as  iu  some  measure  unclean  while  in  a 
state  of  sickness,  and  from  some  religious  services 
a  sick  person  is  wholly  excluded.  A  Brahman 
becomes  unclean  by  the  touch  of  a  Sudra,  a  dog, 
a  Muhammadan,  a  barbarian,  etc. ;  and  all  castes, 
by  touching  a  woman  in  her  courses,  a  dead  body, 
ordure,  urine,  the  food  of  castes,  etc. —  WanTs 
Hindoos,  ii.  p.  147;  Journ.  Ind.  Arch,  v.  No.  11; 
Williams'  Stoty  of  Nala. 

PURIHARA,  one  of  the  four  Agnicula  tribes. 
The  Purihara,  or  Pritihara,  are  scattered  over 
Rajasthan,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  any  inde- 
pendent chieftainship  there.  At  the  confluence 
of  the  Kohari,  the  Sind,  and  the  Chambal,  there 
is  a  colony  of  this  race,  which  has  given  its  name 
to  a  commune  of  24  villages,  besides  hamlets, 
situated  amidst  the  ravines  of  these  streams. 
Mundawur  (classically  Mundodri)  was  the  capital 
of  the  Purihara,  and  was  the  chief  city  of  Marwar, 
which  owned  the  sway  of  this  tribe  prior  to  the 
invasion  and  settlement  of  the  Rahtor  clan.  The 
Purihara  is  the  least  of  the  Agnicula.  They  never 
acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  Rajas- 
than.— Tody  i.  p.  106.    See  Agni;  Agnicula. 

PURLA  KIMEDY,  a  district  in  the  hiU  tracts 
of  Orissa. 

PURLU,  a  substance  used  in  dyeing  black, 
with  *  pasuta '  (alum  and  sulphate  of  iron)  as  the 
mordant.— Pou'c//,  L  p.  453. 

PURNAH,  a  tributarv  to  the  Tapti  river.  It 
rises  in  lat  21°  35'  N.,  and  long.  77*  41'  E.,  runs 
S.  65  miles,  W.  25  miles  into  the  Tapti ;  lengthy 
160  miles. 

PURNIAH,  a  town  in  Bengal,  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Saura  river,  in  lat  25''  46'  15"  N., 
and  long.  87°  30'  44"  E.  Population  (1872), 
16,057.  It  gives  its  name  to  a  district  lying 
between  lat.  25°  15'  and  26°  85'  N.,  and  long. 
87°  1'  and  88"  35'  £.  Area,  4957  square  miles ; 
population  (1872),  1,714,795.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  state  of  Nepal  and  Darjiling 
district;  on  the  east  by  the  districts  of  Jalpai- 
guri,  Dinajpur,  and  Maldah ;  on  the  south  by  the 
river  Ganges.  Eastwards,  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  aborigines,  being  an  outlying  portion  of  the 
Koch  or  Kiranti  race. — Imp.  Gaz» 

PURNIMA.  Sansk.  Full  moon;  softened 
into  Punam. 

PUROGHNA,  in  Hindu  tradition,  an  emissary 
of  Dnryodhana,  who  failed  in  an  attempt  to  bam 
the  Pandava  in  their  house,  and  was  burned  in  his 
own  house  by  Bhima. — Dowson, 

PUROHITA  or  Purohit,  a  family  priest  of  the 
Hindus  of  K.  India,  who  conducts  all  ceremonials 
at  births,  marriages,  and  funerals,  and  other 
solemn  occasiona  They  are  usually  Brahmans, 
and  also  are  astrologers.  The  name  is  Sanskrit, 
from  Puras,  to  go  before,  and  Hita,  good.  Evei^ 
Brahman  may  perform  the  ceremonies  of  his 
religion.  The  priest,  called  a  Purohita,  is,  how- 
ever,  called  in  to  assLst  in  the  Sradlia^  the  ten 
ceremonies  called  Sungskaru,  and  in  those  at 
the  offering  of  a  temple. — Ward's  Hindoos,  ii. 
p.  15. 
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PURUSHOTTAlifA. 


PUKFARUL,  a  close-grained  wood  from  the 
&ntal  jungles,  esteemed  equal  to  box. 

PUR-PATI.  Sansk.  In  ancient  India,  a  village 
head-man. 

PURSH,  the  standard  measure  of  the  Raj- 
patana  desert,  is  from  6  to  7  feet,  or  the  average 
height  of  a  man  to  the  tip  of  his  finger,  the 
haod  being  raised  vertically  over  the  head.  It  is 
derived  from  Purusha,  man. — Tod's  Rajaslhan^ 
ii.  pi  307. 

PURTUN.  Mahr.  a  moderate  -  sized  field, 
of  convenient  length. 

PURU,  the  sixth  king  of  the  Lunar  race.  He 
WIS  the  youngest  son  of  Yayati  and  Sarmishtha. 
He  and  nis  brother  Yadu  were  founders  of  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  Lunar  race.  The 
descendants  of  Puru  were  called  the  Paurara, 
iiDd  of  this  race  came  the  Kaurara  and  the  Pan- 
dava.  Among  the  Yadava  or  descendants  of 
Y^lxL  was  Krishna.  In  the  time  of  Alexander 
tliere  were  two  princely  races  belonging  to  the 
Paru  or  Paurava,  both  called  Porus  by  the  Greeks. 
When  the  Aryans  had  advanced  southwards,  and 
large  portions  of  what  is  now  termed  India 
were  under  their  sway,  we  read  of  one  monarch 
with  many  names, — Divo  Dasa,  Atithigwa,  As- 
wateha,  Frastoka,  Srinjaga,  and  Puru.  Three 
of  these  are  found  i:i  one  verse  (vol.  ii.  p.  84) : 
*  For  Puru,  the  giver  of  ofiPerings,  for  the  mighty 
Divo  Dasa,  through  Indra,  has  destroyed  ninety 
cittea.  For  Atithigwa  the  fierce  (ludra)  hurled 
Sambara  from  off  the  mountain,  bestowing  (upon 
the  prince)  immense  treasure.'  Divo  Dasa  was 
a  warrior  and  a  conqueror  ;  he  is  described  as 
overcoming  and  destroying  many  cities  of  Sam- 
bara, reserving  one  for  his  own  use.  He  made  a 
soccessful  expedition  as  far  as  Parnaya  (Query, 
the  modem  rumia?).  In  his  old  age,  at  the 
head  of  a  confederacy  of  twenty  kings,  Kusta 
and  Ayn  being  the  chief,  he  led  an  army  of  60,000 
against  the  mighty  and  youthful  Sa-sravas,  was 
defeated,  and  compelled  to  submit.  And  a  writer 
in  the  Calcutta  Review  (No.  64,  p.  432)  views 
this  war  to  be  the  historical  foundation  for  the 
traditional  great  war  of  the  Mahabharata.  The 
era  of  Divo  Dasa  is  estimated  to  have  been  about 
the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  the  engagement  described 
to  have  been  with  some  satrap  (kshatrap)  left  by 
Cyras  when  he  was  occupied  with  nis  great 
Median,  Lydian,  or  Babylonian  compaigns.  It 
may,  however,  have  been  during  the  rebellions 
and  troubles  of  the  early  days  of  Darius  Hystaspes. 
And  by  a  curious  coincidence,  Bentley  places 
Garga  (the  bard  of  Divo  Dasa)  in  B.c.  548,  and 
the  cautious  Professor  Wilson  suspects  an  allusion 
to  the  Buddhists,  which  could  not  be  earlier 
than  B.C.  545.  The  Puru  kingdom,  according  to 
Hansen,  was  established  B.c.  3000  by  the  Aryan 
immigrants,  who  afterwards  made  conquests  of 
Matmaru,  Tansu,  and  Uiva. — Bunsen,  iv.  p.  556  ; 

PURUDEUL  or  Pattadkal  has  a  great  temple 
covered  with  inscriptions,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
of  the  8th  or  9th  century.  Its  plan  is  almost 
that  of  the  Kailas  temple  at  EUora. — Fergusson, 

PDRUM.  Hind,  of  Dharwar.  Narrow  strips 
of  coarse  cotton  cloths  of  various  kinds  sewn 
together,  and  used  as  curtains  for  the  front  of 
shops  and  houses,  and  also  as  tents  to  protect  goods 
on  transit.  This  is  made  of  the  waste  warp-ends 
of  pieces  of  cotton  cloth  joined  together,    rurum, 


another    description,  is  used  more  for  making 
bags,  etc. —  W.  C.  Anderson  of  Dharwar. 

PURU-RAVAS,  a  mythical  person,  noticed  in 
the  Rig  Veda  as  son  of  Ila,  and  a  beneficent  and 
pious  prince.  But  the  Mahabharata  says  he  was 
son  of  Budha  by  Ila  or  Sudyumna,  daughter  of 
Menu,  and  fiirandson  of  the  Moon.  He  is  also 
called  Aila,  Lailan  Shah,  Ninus,  and  NUan.  He 
is  the  hero  of  the  story  in  the  drama  of  Vikrama 
and  Urvasi,  or  the  Hero  and  the  Nymph.  Puru- 
Ravas  is  always  called  a  Rajarshi  (Raja  Rishi  or 
royal  saint).  In  the  classification  of  sages,  there 
are  three- orders, — the  Rajarishi  or  kingly  sage, 
such  as  Janaka;  the  Brahmarishi  or  Brahman 
sage,  as  Vasishtha ;  and  the  Devarishi  or  divine 
sage,  as  Nareda.— Hin^/.  TheaL  p.  201 ;  The  Hero 
and  the  Nymph;  Dowson;  As.  Res.  viii.  p.  256. 

PURUSHA.  Sansk.  Man,  mind;  the  male 
deity,  a  title  of  Narayana,  the  Supreme  Being 
and  soul  of  the  universe ;  every  male  said  to  have 
sprung  from  him.  Purusha-med^ha,  sacrifice  of  a 
man,  human  sacrifice. 

Purusha-sakta  is  a  hymn  in  the  Rig  Veda 
in  which  the  four  castes  are  first  mentioned,  but 
is  regarded  by  Sanskrit  scholars  as  of  late  in- 
troduction. In  it  occurs  the  passage  descriptive 
of  the  origin  of  Brahmans  from  Srahma :  the 
Brahman  was  his  mouth ;  the  Rajanya  was  made 
his  arms  ;  the  beinc;  (called)  the  Vaisya,  he  was 
his  thighs ;  the  Sudra  spranff  from  his  feet.  Ver. 
7  eays,  This  victim  Purusha,  bom  primevally, 
they  immolated  on  the  sacrificial  grass ;  with  him 
as  their  oblation,  the  gods,  Sadhyas  and  Rishis, 
sacrificed.    8.  From  tlmt  universal  oblation  were 

Sroduced  curds  and  clarified  butter.  He  pro- 
uced  the  animals,  of  which  Vayu  is  the  deity, 
both  wild  and  tame.  9.  From  that  universal  sacri- 
fice were  produced  the  hymns  called  Rich  and 
Saman,  the  Metres,  and  the  Yajus.  10.  From 
that  were  produced  horses,  and  all  animals  having 
two  rows  of  teeth,  cows,  goats,  and  sheep.  11. 
When  (or  offered  up)  Purusha,  into  how  many 
parts  did  they  divide  him  ?  What  was  his  mouth  ? 
What  were  his  arms  ?  What  were  called  his  eyes 
and  feet?  12.  The  Bralmian  was  his  mouth,  the 
Rajanya  was  made  his  arms,  that  which  was  the 
Vaisya  was  his  thighs,  the  Sudra  sprang  from  his 
feet  13.  The  moon  was  produced  from  his  mind 
(Manas),  the  sun  from  his  eye,  Sudra  and  Agni 
from  his  mouth,  and  Vaya  from  his  breath.  14. 
From  his  name  came  the  atmosphere,  from  his 
head  the  sky,  from  his  feet  the  earth,  from  his 
ear  the  four  quarters,  so  they  formed  the  worlds. 
The  comparatively  late  date  of  this  hymn  is 
evident  from  the  mention  of  the  Saman  and 
Yajus  Veda  (ver.  9),  but  it  is  older  than  other 
accounts  which  are  given  us  in  Menu  and  the 
Mahabharata,  when  the  mystical  significance  of  the 
story  disappears,  and  the  castes  are  represented  as 
literally  proceeding  from  Brahmans  body.  Even 
when  this  origin  of  the  castes  had  been  received, 
and  the  supremacv  of  the  Brahmans  established, 
it  was  still  consiaered  possible  to  rise  by  means 
of  mortification  from  tne  Kshatriya  to  the  Brah- 
manical  caste ;  and  there  have  been  also  many 
instances  of  masses  of  the  people  being  created 
Brahmans. — As.  Res.  iii.  358,  xvii.  214. 

PURUSHOTTAMA,  literally  best  of  men,  a 
title  of  Vishnu  as  the  Supreme  God ;  also  a  name 
of  Krishna  as  Vishnu.  Purushottama-kshetra, 
the  sacred  territory  round  about  the  temple  of 
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PURVO. 


PUSHKARATATI. 


Jaganath  in  Orissa. — As.  Res,  iv.  p.  364 ;  Dote- 
son. 

PURVO,  a  class  of  Hindus  in  Bombay,  almost 
exclusively  employed  as  clerks  and  copyists. 
These,  according  to  Colonel  Tod,  are  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Guebre.  The  Parvoe  (Prabhu)  of 
the  north-west  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  is  a 
clerking  caste,  who  claim  to  be  descendants  of 
Chandra  Sena,  a  raja  of  Malabar.  Brahmans  deny 
this  claim,  and  assert  that  they  are  of  menial 
origin.  Maha  Prabahn ,  softened  into  Maha-prahu , 
is  a  respectful  form  of  address. —  Wils.  Glossary. 

PUSHAN,  a  deity  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Vedas,  and  supposed  to  represent  Surra,  the  sun. 
He  is  the  protector  and  multiplier  of  cattle  and 
of  human  possessions  in  general — Dowson. 

PUSHKALAVATI  or  Peukelaotis,  Pukka- 
laotl,  Pukkala,  stupa  of  the  *  eyes  gift.'  Accord- 
ing to  General  Cunningham,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Ghandara  was  Pnshkalavati  or  Peukelaotis, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Pushkara, 
the  son  of  Bharata,  and  the  nephew  of  Rama. 
Its  antiquity  is  undoubted,  as  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  province  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition. 
The  Greek  name  of  Peukelaotis  or  Peucolaitis 
was  immediately  derived  from  Piikkalaoti,  which 
is  the  Pali  or  spoken  form  of  the  Sanskrit  Push- 
kalavati.  It  is  also  called  Peukelas  by  Arrian, 
and  the  people  are  named  Peukalei  by  Dionysius 
Periegeti,  wnich  are  both  close  transcripts  of  the 
Pali  Pukkala.  The  form  of  Proklais,  which  is 
found  in  Arrian's  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea 


Assakanus,  and  others.    It  was  also  a  prevailing 
custom  amongst  Indian  princes  to  designate  any 
additions  or  alterations  made  to  their  capitals  by 
their  own  names.    Of  this  last  custom  we  hare 
a  notable  instance  in  the  famous  city  of  Dehii, 
which,  besides  its  ancient  appellations  of  Indra- 
prastha  and  Dilli,  was  also  known  by  the  names  of 
its  successive  aggrandizers  as  Kot-Pithora,  Kila- 
Alai,  Tughlakabad,   Firozabad,   and  Shahjihan- 
abad.     It  is  true  that  the  people  themselves  rt  f .  r 
the  name  of  Hashtnagar  to  the  ^  eight  towns,' 
which  are  now  seated  close  together  along  the 
lower  course  of  the  Swat  river ;  but  it  seems  to 
General  Cunningham  very  probable  that  in  this 
case  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,  and  that 
the  original  name  of  Hastnagar,  or  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  was  slightly  twisted  to  Hasht- 
nagar, to  give  it  a  plausible  meaning  amongst  a 
Persianized  Muhammadan  population,  to  whom 
the  Sanskrit  Hastinagara  was  unintelligible.     To 
the  same  cause  he  would  attribute  the   slight 
change  made  in  the  name  of  Nagarabara,  which 
the  people  now  call  Nang-nihar,  or  the   *Nine 
Streams.    In  later  times,  Pnshkalavati  was  famous 
for  a  large  stupa,  or  solid  tower,  which  was  erected 
on  the  spot  where  Buddha  was  said  to  have  made 
an  alms-offering  of  his  eyes.    In  the  period  of 
Hiwen  Thsang's  visit  it  was  asserted  that  the  *  eyes 
gift '  had  been  made  one  thousand  different  times 
in  as  many  previous  existences ;  but  only  a  single 
trift  is  mentioned  by  the  two  earlier  pilgrims,  Fa 
Hian  in  the  5th  century,  and  Sung-Yun  in  the  • 


and  also  in  Ptolemy's  Geography,  is  perhaps  only    6th  century. — Cunningham's  Ancient  Geography^ 


pp.  49-61. 

PUSHKARA,  a  town  and  celebrated  tank  and 
place  of  pilgrimage,  5  miles  from  Ajmir  in  Mbair- 
wara,  in  lat.  26""  80'  N.,  and  long.  74°  40'  E.  In 
Hindu  legend,  Brahma  here  performed  the  sacrifice 
known  as  Yajna,  whereby  the  lake  of  Pushkara 
became  so  holy  that  the  greatest  sinner  by  bathing 
in  it  earns  the  delights  of  paradise.  It  has  five 
temples,  all  modern,  and  dedicated  to  Brahma, 
Savitri,  Badri,  Narayana,  Varaha,  and  Siva  Atmat- 
eswara.  Bathing  ghats  line  the  lake,  aud  most 
of  the  princely  families  of  Rajputana  have  houses 
round  the  margin.  No  living  thing  may  be  put 
to  death  within  the  limits  of  the  town.  Great  fair  s 
in  October  and  November  are  attended  by  about 
100,000  pilgrims,  who  bathe  in  the  sacred  lako. 
I^rge  trade  at  that  time  in  horses,  camels,  bul- 
locks, and  miscellaneous  merchandise.  Permanent 
population  about  3750,  chiefly  Brahmans. — As. 
Res.  xi.  p.  121 ;  Imp.  Gaz, 

PUSHKARAM.  This  Hindu  feast  only  occurs 
every  twelve  years,  takes  place  in  Rajamundry, 
and  lasts  during  twelve  days.  Its  chief  ceremonies 
consist  in  bathing.  The  Godavery  is  a  sacred 
river,  and  is  the  delight  of  all  Hindus,  who  come 
to  bathe  in  it  from  place  s  so  far  distant  as  Balasore, 
Calcutta,  and  even  the  holy  city  of  Benarea 

PUSHKARAS,  the  British  Islands  and  Iceland 
so  called. — As.  Res.  xi.  p.  106. 

PUSHKARA  SHANTEE.  Sai^Tsk.  tVom  Push- 
kara, the  evil  fortune  attending  a  person  who  shaU 
die  when  an  unlucky  day,  an  unlucky  lunar  day, 
and  an  evil  planet  all  unite,  and  Shantee,  to  pacify 
or  produce  peace. 

PUSHKARAVATI,  an  ancient  city  of  the 
Gandharas,  not  far  from  the  Indus.  It  is  the 
Xl€VKt'ketaris  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  PoUsekielofati 
of  Hiwen  Thsang. — Dawson. 


an  attempt  to  give  the  Hindi  name  of  rokhar 
instead  of  the  Sanskrit  Pushkara.  According  to 
Arrian,  Peukelas  was  a  very  large  and  populous 
city,  seated  not  far  from  the  river  Indus.  It  was 
the  capital  of  a  chief  named  Astes,  perhaps  Hasti, 
who  was  killed  in  the  defence  of  one  of  his  strong- 
holds, after  a  siege  of  thirty  days,  by  HephaBS- 
tion.  Upon  the  death  of  Astes,  the  city  of  Peu- 
kelaotis was  delivered  up  to  Alexander  on  his 
march  towards  the  Indus.  Its  position  is  vaguely 
described  by  Strabo  and  Arrian  as '  near  the  Indus.' 
But  the  geographer  Ptolemy  is  more  exact,  as  ho 
fixes  it  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  of  Suas- 
tene,  that  is,  the  Panjkora  or  Swat  river,  which 
is  the  very  locality  indicated  by  Hiwen  Thsang. 
The  river  here  mentioned  is  the  Kophes,  or  river 
of  Kabul ;  and  the  bearing  and  distance  from 
Peshawur  point  to  the  two  large  towns  of  Parang 
and  Charsada,  which  form  part  of  the  well-known 
Hashtnagar,  or  *  Eight  Cities,'  that  arc  seated  close 
together  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  lower  Swat 
river.  These  towns  are  Tangi,  Shirpao,  Umrzai, 
Turangzai,  Usmanzai,  Rajur,  Charsada,  and  Parang. 
They  extend  over  a  distance  of  15  miles ;  but  the 
last  two  are  seated  close  together  in  a  bend  of 
the  river,  and  might  originally  have  been  portions 
of  one  large  town.  The  fort  of  Hissar  stands  on 
a  mound  above  the  ruins  of  the  old  town  of 
Hashtnagar,  which  General  Court  places  on  an 
island  nearly  opposite  Rajur.  *  All  the  suburbs,' 
he  says,  *  are  scattered  over  with  vast  ruins.'  It 
seems  to  General  Cunningham  not  improbable  that 
the  modern  name  of  Hashtnagar  may  be  only  a 
slight  alteration  of  Hastinagara  or  'city  of  Hasti,' 
which  might  have  been  applied  to  the  capital  of 
Astes,  the  prince  of  Peukelaotia  It  was  a  com- 
mon practice  of  the  Greeks  to  call  the  Indian 
rulers  by  the  names  of  their  cities,   as  Taxiles, 
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PUSHPA-MITRA. 


PUTROTSAVAM. 


PUSHPA-MITRA,  the  first  of  the  Sunga  kmga 
who  BQOoeeded  the  Maurya,  and  reigned  at  Patali- 
ptitnL  The  firammarian  Patanjali  is  supposed  to 
haye  lired  in  his  reign. — Dowson ;  Fergusson  and 
Burgen.     See  Magadha ;  Sanga. 

PUSHT.    Baluch,  Pushtu.    A  plateau. 

PUSHTU.      The  term  Afghan  is  applied  to 
a  mnltitade  of  tribes  speaking  the  same  dialect, 
the  Puahtu  or  Afghani,  but  the  word  itself  bas 
no  certain  signification,  and  is  borne  by  many 
people  of  verj  different  origin,  though  the  people 
are  raid  to  call  themselves  Pushtun.     According 
to  Captain  Raverty,  the  people  who  dwell  about 
Kabat  and  Kandahar,  Sharawak  and  Pishin,  are 
designated  BV-Pushtun  or  Afghans;  and  those 
occupying  the  district  of  Roh,  which  is  near  India, 
are  called  L*r-Pukhtun  or  Ix>wer  Afghans.  Persian 
is  the  official  language  of  Afghanistan,  but  the 
Pushtu  is  alike  the  common  tongue  of  the  un- 
edocated  people  and  of  the  dwellings  of  the  Amir. 
There  are  saia  to  be  two  divisions  of  the  Afghans, 
termed  Pushtun  and  Pukhtun,  who  speak  Pushtu 
and  Pukhtu  respectively ;  the  Pushtu  being  the 
western  dialect,  with  affinity  to  Persian,  and  the 
Pukhtu  the  eastern,  with  many  Sanskrit  and  Hindi 
wordsL     The  Pushtu  is  spoken,  with  slight  varia- 
tion in  orthography  and  pronunciation,  from  the 
Talley  of  Pi^n,  south  of  Kandahar,  to  Kafiristan 
on  the  north  ;  and  from  the  banks  of  Helmand  on 
the  west,  to  the  Attock,  Sindliu  or  Indus  river, 
on  the  east,  throughout  the  mountainous  districts 
of  Bajawar,  Banjhkora,  Swat,  and  Buner,  to  Astor, 
on  the  borders  of  Little  Tibet,  a  tract  of  country 
equal  in  extent  to  the  entire  Spanish  peninsula. 
Also,  throughout  the  British  districts  of  tne  Dehra- 
jat,  Banu,  Tak,  Kohat,  Peshawur,  and  the  Saiua  or 
plain  of  the  Yusufzai,  with  the  exception  of  Dehra 
Ghazi  Khan,  nine-tenths  of  the  people  speak  the 
Afghan  language.    Since  the  invasions  of  Mahmud 
ol  Ghaziii  in  the  11th  century,  there  has  been  a 
constant  influx  into  India  of  Afghans  as  con- 
querors and  Settlers,  and  this  has  been  so  great 
from  particular  districts,  that  some  tribes  have 
altogether    disappeared    from  Afghanistan.      In 
some  localities  in  India,  the  Afghan  settlers  are 
said  to  have  preserved  the  Pushtu  almost  in  its 
purity  np  to  the  present  day,  having  from  the 
outset  married  amongst   themselves.      In  some 
parts  of  Bnndelkhand,  and  in  the  territory  of  the 
Kawab  of  Rampur,  whole  towns  and  villages  mav 
be  foond  in  wnich  the  Afghan  language  is  Mtill 
ahnoflt  exclusively  spoken,  and  is  the  medium  of 
general  communication.    Captain  Raverty  con- 
siders that   although    in    numerous  points  the 
Pnsbta  bears  a  great  similarity  to  the  Semitic 
and  Iranian  languages,  it  is  totally  different  in 
eoDstraction,  and  in  idiom  also,  from  any  of  the 
lodo-Sanskrit  dialects.    Persian  is  met'  with  all 
over  Afghanistan ;   the  great  families  speak  it, 
and  their  correspondence  is  carried  on  in  that 
toogae;  the  people  are  acquainted  with  it,  but 
they  prefer  speaking  the  Pushtu,  the  language  of 
their  tribes.    They  have  a  few  works   in  this 
langnage,  but  they  read  Persian  authors  by  pre- 
ference, and  have  through  them  formed  impenect 
Ideas  of  geography,   astronomy,   medicine,  and 
history ;  but  these  works,  full  of  fictions  and  de- 
ficiencjes,  have  not  materially  assisted  in  develop- 
ing their  faculties. — Raverty^ s  Afghan  Language  ; 
Ferrier'i  HisL  of  Afghans^  p.  290. 


its  south-eastern  side  by  a  chain  of  wooded  hills, 
the  last  of  which,  Munera-galla,  rises  upwards  of 
4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  com- 
mands a  prospect  of  indescribable  beauty  and 
magnificence,  embracing  far  and  wide,  mountains, 
forests,  rivers,  cataracts,  and  plains. — TennenL 

PUSK  OLAY,  palm  leaves  on  which,  in  Ceylon, 
books  are  written. 

PUSPDTNATH.  The  Bhagmutty  is  here  crossed 
bv  two  narrow  Chinese-looking  bridges,  resem- 
bling those  on  the  willow-pattern  plates.  It  is  at 
this  sacred  spot  that  devout  Hindus  wish  to  die 
with  their  feet  in  the  water.  Here  it  is  that  the 
bodies  of  the  great  are  burned.  Martabar  Singh 
was  reduced  to  ashes  at  the  end  of  the  bridge ; 
and  so  was  the  rani,  together  with  two  favourite 
female  slaves,  whose  society  she  did  not  wish  to 
relinquish. — OliphanCs  Journey,  pp.  76,  77. 

PUSPUTTY,  qu.  Pusapati,  the  family  name  of 
the  maharaja  of  Vizianagram,  near  Yizagapatam, 
and  perhaps  was  also  that  of  Seetaram  Raz. 

Put.  Bind.  I^vel  places  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hubb  river,  on  which  the  Chuta  tribe  encamp ; 
any  level  space  traversed  by  a  river. 

PUT.  Sansk.  In  Hinduism,  a  hell  to  which 
childless  men  are  condemned.  Puttra,  hell-saver. 
— Dowson, 

PU-TA-LA,  or  great  temple,  near  Zhe-hol,  in 
Tartary.  Smaller  buildings  surround  this  large 
fabric,  the  habitations  of  the  priests  or  lamas,  about 
800  of  whom  are  attached  to  this  temple. — Baron 
Macartney^s  Embassy^  i.  p.  27. 

PUTELI,  a  boat  of  the  Ganges.     See  Boats. 

PUTERA.  SiND.  Typh.a  elephantina,  lioxh. 
The  leaves  are  employed  for  making  mats  and 
baskets. 

PUTHA,  Pakhta,  a  mat  grass. 

PUTHEN  or  Puther,  a  title  of  the  &ye  artisan 
classes  of  the  south  of  India ;  also,  in  Travancore, 
a  title  of  Tamil  Brahmans,  called  also  Bhutter. 

PUTKA  or  Patka.  Hind.  A  cloth  worn  as  a 
kamrband  or  waist-band. 

PUTRA.  Hind.  A  son.  Su-put,  Hind.,  means 
*  worthy,'  or  *  good  issue '  (putra).  The  old  Hindu 
law  recognises  twelve  objects  of  affiliation. 

PUTRANJIVA  ROXBURGHII.     Waa. 
Nageia  putranjiva,  £oxb.,  Eh. 

Wild  olive,  .    .    .     £ng.  |  Karupale,     .    .    .     Tam. 

Hind,  i  Kuduru  jivi^     .    .     Tel. 


Jiya  putra, 
Pongolam, 
Pnta-jan, 
Patrajiva, 


Maleal. 

.  Panj. 

Sansb. 


Kudara  juvi,  .  . 
Patra  jivi,  Tarala, 
Mahapntijivi,   .    . 


it 
if 


An  ornamental  tree  growing  all  over  India, 
from  the  Himalaya  to  Ceylon.  It  is  a  large  timber 
tree,  with  an  erect  -  growing  trunk,  and  a  large 
spreading,  shady  head,  composed  of  innumerable 
expanding  branches,  with  biferous  branchlets. 
Flowering  time  March  and  April,  and  the  fruit 
ripening  in  January.  Wood  white,  close-grained, 
and  very  hard.  The  Sanskrit  name  is  compounded 
of  Putra,  a  son,  and  Jiva,  life.  The  Hindu- 
stani name,  Jiya  putra,  is  similarly  derived.  The 
nuts  are  strung  by  parents  round  the  necks  of 
their  children  as  charms  to  keep  them  in  health, 
and  are  extensively  sold  in  the  bazars  of  Upper 
India. — Roxb.;  RotjWs  III;  Powell;  Beddome; 
O'Sh,  p.  611 ;  Rohde's  MSS. ;  Dr.  Stewart,  p.  196. 

PUTROTSAVAM.  On  the  birth  of  a  Brahman 
child,  the  ceremony  called  Putrotsavam  is  per- 
formed, and  on  the  occasion  the  father  presents 


PUSIIjAWA,  a  valley  in  Ceylon,  overhung  on    sugar  and  sugar-candy  to  relatives  and  friends. 
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PUTTEN. 


PYAL. 


On  the  11th  day,  the  mother  is  anointed  with  the 
oil  of  the  oriental  sesamum.    On  the  same  day 

illth),  Punyahavachanam,  or  the  purification  rite 
or  the  mother  and  house,  is  performed.  It  is 
then  that  the  child  receives  its  name,— that  of 
some  one  of  its  grand  or  great-grand-parents, — 
by  the  father  writing  it  three  times,  with  a  golden 
ring,  in  un husked  rice,  spread  on  a  plate.  This 
naming  is  called  Namakaranam,  and  is  followed 
by  the  guc'sts  bestowing  blessings  on  the  young 
one,  as  they  scatter  rice,  coloured  with  turmeric, 
over  it  and  the  mother,  who  are  seated  in  the 
midst  of  the  assembly.  The  father  then  distri- 
butes money  to  the  poor,  and  entertains  relatives 
and  friends.  On  this  night,  for  the  first  time, 
the  child  is  put  into  the  craiile  by  the  female 
guests,  some  of  whom  sing  religious  songs,  while 
others  rock  the  little  one,  and  at  the  close  the 
assembly  are  dismissed,  after  being  presented  with 
betel-nut,  plantains,  and  boiled  pigeon-pea,  Caja- 
nus  Indicus.  The  birth  of  a  girl  is  less  a  source 
of  rejoicing,  because  of  that  part  of  the  Hindu 
creed  whi(^  lays  down  that  parents  and  other 
ancestors  attain  Swai^ocum  or  Indra's  heaven 
through  a  son^s  efforts. 

PUTTEN,  a  Cochin-Chinese  coin  of  the  value 
of  ten  pice  (4d.),  which  has  recently  become  the 
general  circulating  medium,  available  for  all  ordi- 
nary purposes.  Eighteen  putten  and  six  pice 
should  go  to  the  rupee,  but  it  varies  two  or  three 
pice,  according  to  local  circumstances. — Simmonch^ 
Diet. 

PUTTI  or  Poodi.  Tel.  A  measure  of  capacity 
equal  to  20  turn,  and  containing  14,941*653  cubic 
inches,  the  same  as  the  khandi  or  candv.  In  the 
Northern  Circars,  the  putti  consists  of  3635*413 
cubic  inches. 

PUTTU,  a  Rajput  sovereign  who  perished  in 
the  defence  of  Chitore ;  he  was  only  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  had  lately  married.  To  check  any 
compunctious  reluctance  that  he  might  feel  in 
leaving  his  wife  behind,  his  heroic  mother  armed 
the  young  wife  as  well  as  herself,  and  with  her 
descended  the  rock,  and  the  defenders  of  Chitore 
saw  her  fall  fighting  by  the  side  of  her  Amazonian 
mother. — Tr.  of  Hind.  ii.  p.  381. 

PUTTUA  or  Juanga,  a  forest  tribe  inhabiting 
the  Tributary  Mahals  of  Cuttack  to  the  south  of 
Singbhum,  in  the  mahals  or  killahs  of  Keonjur, 
Pal  Leyra,  Dhekenal,  and  Hindole.  They  are  said 
to  number  1500  persons  of  all  ages,  and  to  occupy 
fifteen  different  localities,  thirty  villages  in  Keen- 
jiir,  and  six  or  seven  in  Pal  Leyra  and  Hindole. 
Their  stature  is  diminutive, — men  5  feet  2  inches, 
women  4  feet  3  inches  or  4  inches.  The  men 
dress  like  peasantry  of  the  country ;  the  women, 
however,  only  covered  their  persons  in  front  and 
behind  by  a  bunch  of  twigs  with  the  leaves 
attached,  kept  up  by  a  strip  of  bark  or  a  string 
of  beads.  These  leaves  were  changed  daily. 
About  the  year  1871,  the  magistrate  of  the  dis- 
trict distributed  cloths  among  the  women,  and 
induced  them  to  discontinue  the  leaf-covering. 
Patta,  in  Hindi,  means  a  leaf.  Their  pursuits  are 
chiefly  those  of  the  chase,  in  which  they  employ 
dogs  and  the  bow  and  arrow. — Ben.  As.  Joum. 
No.  4  of  1856 ;  Dalton's  Ethnology  of  Bengal. 

PUTU.  Singh.  A  dish  made  by  the  Singhalese 
of  a  farina  made  from  the  young  shoots  of  the 
palmyra  palm,  scraped  cocoanut,  and  unripe  jack- 
fruit,  ana  steamed  over  a  boiler. — Simmonds^  Diet. 


PU-TU  ISLAND,  about  40  miles  from  Chuean, 
is  inhabited  solely  by  celibate  priests ;  no  woman 
resides  on  the  island,  which  is  covered  with  temples 
of  all  descriptions,  many  of  them  very  handaoine, 
but  one  in  particular,  which  was  built  by  an 
emperor  of  China.  Tlie  island  is  not  large,  and 
is  laid  out  like  a  vast  garden,  with  squares  and 
walks,  bridges,  etc. — Marryafs  Archipelago,  p. 
151. 

PUTWURDHUN,  a  powerful  family  of  Mahratto 
Brahnums,  with  estates  near  Kolhapur. 

PWAI  NGYET,  BuRM.,  is  a  resin  found  in 
the  bazars  throughout  Pegu.  It  is  yielded  by  the 
Shorea  robusta,  or  the  sal  tree  of  India,  which 
occurs  plentifully  in  the  forests  on  the  Shan  side 
of  the  Sitang,  east  of  Tounghoo,  and  also,  but  to 
less  extent,  in  the  Jorests  of  the  Prome  district. 
The  bee  which  produces  it  is  small,  but  the  mate- 
rial it  prepares  is  very  useful  for  caulking  purposes 
for  wood  work.  The  Burmese  prepare  it  readily 
by  simply  mixing  it  with  wood-oil  over  a  iire. 
The  insect  is  the  Trigona  laeviceps. — McClelland. 

PWAN-HIA.  Chin.  Mid-summer  root,  root 
of  Arum  macrorum,  Tatarinov,  or  of  Piuellia 
tuberifera. 

PWO.  The  Pwo  occupy  the  same  region  as  the 
Sgau,  to  a  short  distance  above  Sitang.  They 
have  generally  adopted  Buddhism.  They  are 
distinguished  by  wearing  embroidered  tunics. 
Eight  tribes  in  Burma  speak  the  Pwo  dialect. 
The  Pwo  and  the  Sgau  as  we  approach  the  sea- 
board, are  found  mingled  more  or  less  together 
from  Bassein  and  the  Sitang  to  Mergui,  living  in . 
the  same  villages,  but  the  Pwo  apart  from,  though 
more  numerous  than,  the  Sgau.  The  Sgau  call 
them  Pwo,  but  their  own  name  is  Sho,  and  the 
Burmese  call  them  Meetkhyen,  or  in  some  sections 
Telaing  Karen.  They  are  muscular,  and  prefer 
the  plains.  All  the  Pwo  burn  their  dead. — Masan^ 
p.  92.     See  Karen. 

PWON,  a  tribe  with  Shans  on  their  north  and 
south,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irawadi,  in  lat. 
24°  30'  N. 

PYAL.  Anglo-Tamil.  A  verandah  in  front 
of  a  house.  The  pyal  is  often  used  as  a  scliool- 
room,  or  as  a  place  in  which  a  traveller  may  rest 

The  pyal  or  indigenous  elementary  schools  have 
existed  from  time  immemorial.  They  fonn  a  veiy 
large  proportion  of  the  existing  schools  in  the 
country.  Of  671  schools  in  the  town  of  Madras, 
388  were  pyal  schools.  The  three  Ks  are  taught 
fairly.  The  apparatus  used  is  generally  nothing 
more  than  the  sanded  floor,  on  which  the  pupil 
writes  with  his  Angers,  a  black  board,  and  the 
cadjan  leaf.  The  average  attendance  in  Madras 
is  about  twenty  pupils.  The  pyal,  or  verandah  of 
a  native  house,  affords  sufficient  accommodation. 
The  masters  are  paid  by  small  fees ;  but  during 
the  celebration  of  the  principal  Hindu  festivals, 
especially  of  the  Dashara,  their  small  incomes  are 
supplemented  by  gifts  of  cloth,  oil,  rice,  etc 

In  the  Godavery  district,  which,  according  to 
the  1871  census  returns,  has  a  population  of 
1,584,200,  8000  boys  have  an  elementary  instruc- 
tion given  them  by  their  means.  The  number 
of  these  schools  in  the  district  previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  Local  Funds  Act  was  489.  Of 
these,  453  were  supported  solely  by  private 
exertions  and  fees  paid  by  the  scholars,  whUe  36 
enjoyed  the  results  grant  system.  The  masters 
are  not  very  learned,  but  iu  every  instance  they 
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bear  a  good  moral  character,  and  are  important 
penomagea  in  the  Tillage  in  which  they  liye, 
owing  to  their  superior  education  and  intelligence. 
IJiey  chiefly  belong  to  the  Brahman  caste.  But 
there  are  some  few  Satani,  Shaatiif  Eamams, 
Bumaalis,  and  Banyans. 

The  scholars  belong  to  erery  class  of  the  com- 
munity  except   Pariahs,  and  no  separation  of 

I     cutes  is  made  in  the  schools.     Besides  reading, 

I     vritiog,  and  arithmetic,  the  boys  are  taught  to 

,     repeat  long  pieces  of  poetry. 

I  PTCNONOTUS  HilMORRHOUS.  Gmel  The 
Condatchi  bulbol,  from  the  crest  on  its  head,  is 
called  by  the  Singhalese  the  Konda  curula,  or 
tuft-bird.  It  is  regarded  by  the  natiyes  of  Ceylon 
as  the  most  ^  game  *  of  all  birds ;  and  training  it  to 
fight  was  one  of  the  duties  entrusted  by  the  Kiugs 
of  Kandy  to  the  Guruwa,  or  head-man,  who  had 
charge  or  the  king's  animals  and  birda  For  this 
purpose  the  bulbnl  is  taken  from  tiie  nest  as  soon 
as  Ae  sex  is  distinguishable  by  the  tufted  crown, 
and,  secoTed  by  a  string,  is  taught  to  fly  from 
hand  to  hand  of  its  keeper.  It  is  the  common 
Madras  bnlbuL  Another  bulbul,  the  Pycnonotus 
leacogenys,  GmeLy  is  one  of  the  chief  songsters 
of  the  y^e  of  Kashmir.  P.  pygseus,  Hodgson^  is 
the  common  Bengal  bulbnl,  and  of  the  Himalaya. 
There  are  other  species. 

PTOATHRIX  NEMiBUS.  Geoff.  Simia 
nemaeua,  Linn,^  a  rare  monkey,  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  whole  tribe  for  the  yariety  Imd 
Ixyeliness  of  the  colours  with  which  it  is  marked, 
and  which  are  the  more  striking  from  being  dis- 
tribated  in  large  masses.  The  upper  part  of 
the  head  is  brown,  with  a  dark-reddish  chesnut 
frontal  band.  The  cheeks  are  clothed  with  yery 
kmg  and  whitish  or  yellowish-white  hairs.  The 
back,  the  belly,  the  arms,  and  the  sides  are 
grey  with  a  somewhat  greenish  cast ;  the  tail  is 
whitish,  and  so  are  the  rump  and  the  forearms ; 
the  anterior  fingers  are  blackish;  the  hips  and 
thighs  are  blackish,  and  the  legs  of  a  brightish- 
red  chesnut ;  the  more  exposed  parts  of  the  face 
are  of  a  reddish  tint.  length,  rather  more  than 
2  feet  when  erect ;  length  of  tail,  about  1  foot 
7  inches.  It  is  a  natiye  of  Gochin-China. — Eng. 
Cyc, 

PYOEUM  CEYXANICUM.     Gasrtn. 
Polyodontia  ?  Walkeiii,  W,  lU,  ;  P.  aouminatam,  Cdeh» 
Kavknmbala, .    .   Sikoh.  I  Gftl-mom, .    •    .    SmoH. 


>i 


This  tree  is  common  on  the  hills  of  the  south 
of  India,  and  in  Ceylon  up  to  4000  feet ;  it  grows 
to  an  immense  size,  and  occasionally  has  yery 
large  buttresses.  Trees  occur  much  oyer  20  feet 
in  girth,  with  an  enormous  spreading  head.  Its 
timber  is  reddish  coloured,  and  apparently  adapted 
for  cabinet  purposes.  The  seed  when  bruised 
has  a  strong  emell  of  prussic  acid. — Beddomey  FL 
Sybf.  p.  59. 

PYGEUM  WIGHTIANUM.    Blume,  Walpole. 
far,  fi.  parvifoliiim,  Ocert,  \  Oonoonoo-gas,    .    Singh. 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  growing  in  Ceylon  at 
8000  feet  elevation. 

PYRAMIDS  built  of  great  blocks  of  stone 
were  a  form  of  cairns  in  which  were  placed  the 
bodies  of  the  ancient  rulers  in  Egypt  Subsequent 
dynasties  haye  laigely  dismantled  them  in  order 
to  obtain  building  materials;  but  still,  from  the 
bead  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile  southward  beyond 
&Jdkara,  where  once  existed  the  great  cemetery 
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of  Memphis,  there  are  70  of  these  tomb-pyramids 
left,  and  three  of  the  largest  are  near  Cairo,  on 
the  left  or  western  bank  of  the  Nile.    The  pyramid 
of  Maydoom  is  supposed  to  haye  been  built  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  millennium  before  Christ, 
some  2000  years  before  Abraham  came  into  the- 
world.    Many  suppositions  haye  been  put  forward 
as  to  their  object,  but  it  is  recognised  that  they 
are  cairns, —tombs  of  the  great  men  of  the  past, 
who  sought  not  only  to  perpetuate  their  memory, 
but  also  to  preserve  their  own  bodies  for  that 
return  to  the  world  which  was  promised  by  their 
religion.     They  are  all  built  on  rocky  and  sandy 
plains.    The  largest  is  near  Gizeh,  and  is  461  feet 
m  perpendicular  height,  with  a  pUtform  on  the 
top  32  feet  square,  and  the  length  of  the  base  is 
746  feet.    It  occupies  11  acres  of  ground,  and  is 
constructed  of  such  stupendous  blocks  of  stone, 
that  a  more  maryellous  result  of  human  labour 
has  not  been  found  on  the  earth.    Here  also  are 
caverns  containing  mummies,  or  embsJmed  dead 
bodies,  which  are  found  in  coffins   ranged  in 
niches  of  the  walls,  and  are  at  least  4000  years 
old.    The  Great  Pyramid  was  the  mausoleum  of 
Khuf  u  or  Cheops  of  Dynasty  iv.    There  have  been 
a  yariety  of  opmions  as  to  its  dimensions.    Ac- 
cording to  General  Vyse,  the  present  perpendicular 
height  of  the  structure  is  450  feet  9  inches,  and 
the  side  of  its  present  base  746  feet ;  and  he  giyes 
the  former  height  at  480  feet  9  inches,  and  the 
side  at  the  former  base  at  764  feet    Like  all  the 
other   pyramids,    it   faces   the    cardinal  points. 
As  regards  the  manner  of  eleyating  the  stones, 
no  explanation  seems  so  probable  as  ttiat  of  Robert 
Stephenson.     It  was  done,   he  maintained,  by 
conveying  the  blocks  on  rollers  up  inclined  planes 
of  sand ;  and  this  theory  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  most  recent  facts  concerning  the  building  of 
Nineyeh. 

All  the  pyramids,  except  one  at  Sakkara,  face 
the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  All 
haye  their  entrance  on  the  north  side.  AH  contain 
provision  for  a  single  kincfs  burial.  Many  are 
identified  with  the  names  of  kings  of  whom  it  is 
recorded  that  they  did  build  pyramids  in  yarious 
places ;  and  the  Great  Pyramid  is,  without  any 
doubt  which  a  reasonable  num  can  entertain,  the 
burial  mound  of  one  of  a  long  line  of  kings,  who 
all  erected  similar  mounda 

They  are  built  of  soft  calcareous  stone,  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  rock  on  which  tiiey  stand,  but 
faced  with  granite  or  syenite,  most  of  which  has 
been  carried  off  for  other  structures.  Herodotus 
mentions  a  block  at  Sais,  21  cubits  long,  14  broad, 
and  8  high,  the  transport  of  which,  from  quarry 
to  site,  employed  2000  men  for  three  years.  The 
stones  were  quarried  out  of  the  neighbouring  hills, 
and  some  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile,  and 
arc  all  of  a  great  size,  and  carefully  cut  into 
shape. 

First  Pyramid,  base,  767*  ft.  sq.  Perp.  height.  479  ft. 
Second     „  „     69a|     „  „  447  „ 

Third       „  „     3544     »  „  203  „ 

The  second  pyramid  is  in  some  points  of  inferior 
workmanship  to  the  great  one.  Pyramidal  forms 
are  ordinarily  giyen  to  the  temples  of  the  non- 
Aryan  races  of  India.  All  Fijian  temples  haye  a 
pyramidal  form,  and  are  often  erected  on  terraced 
mounds,  in  this  respect  reminding  us  of  the  ancient 
Central  American  structures.  We  meet  the  same 
terraced  mounds  also  in  Eastern  Polynesia,  with 
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vhioh  Fiji  and  all  other  groups  of  the  South  Sea 
sharea  the  principal  features  of  its  religious  belief. 
The  pyramidal  sign  A,  with  the  apex  upwards, 
was  a  symbol  of  fire ;  with  the  apex  pointing 
down  v»  it  indicates  water. — Sharp^s  History  of 
Egypt,  1.  p.  24 ;  Cal  Rev.,  Sept.  1861 ;  Piasai 
Smyth ;  Encyc,  Britan, 
PYRETHRUM  INDICUM.    //.  Kunth. 


Forwhlto. 


An&oyoliupyrethrum,  Dec 
Indiaji  fever-few,  .    Enq. 
Pellitory  of  Spain,        „ 
Pyrethron,    .    .    .    Geb. 


Anthemii  pyrethrom,  L. 

Akerkarra,  .  .  .  HiKD. 
Zoenil,  .  .  .  Panjab. 
Akarakarm,  .    Tam.,  Tkl. 


This  root  was  known  to  Dioscorides,  and  is  still 
emj^oyed  in  eastern  medicine.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  Kashmir  and  the  north  of  Africa, 
whence  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  south  of 
E urope.  The  fresh  root  is  fusiform  and  fleshy,  about 
the  uiickness  of  the  finger,  brownish-coloured 
externally,  and  white  within.  When  handled  in 
this  state,  it  produces  first  a  sensation  of  cold, 
soon  followed  by  heat.  It  is  without  odour,  but 
has  an  acrid  pungent  taste,  and  causes  a  copious 
flow  of  saliva ;  an  irritant  sialagogue,  sometimes 
used  to  relieve  toothache,  or  as  a  masticatory  in 
palsy  of  the  tongue,  and  relaxation  of  the  uvula, 
r^yrethrum  roseum  is  a  very  efficient  insect 
destrovcr, — Royle;  O'Sk, 

PYROLIGNEOUS  ACID  is  made  in  India 
from  coooanut  shell.  A  variety  is  produced  by 
the  distillation  of  chips  of  wood  in  an  iron  retort, 
provided  with  a  bent  tube  leading  to  a  receiver, 
in  BengiJ,  the  jainti,  Sesbania  ^gyptiaca,  is 
employ^.  It  is  allowed  to  settle  24  hours,  and 
the  acid  separated  from  the  oil^  matters  is  re- 
distilled. It  may  be  converted  mto  pure  acetic 
acid  by  adding  sajji  lota,  the  better  kmd  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  (not  the  black  kind),  till  all  effer- 
vescence ceases. — Powell,  p.  62. 

PYROPE,  a  variety  of  garnet  brought  from 
Burma.  It  gives  to  transmitted  light  the  colour 
of  the  ox^s  gall ;  and  the  Burmese  name,  in  Pali, 
signifies  ox-gall. — Mason. 

JPYROSOMA,  a  genus  of  molluscs,  often  spread 
over  great  tracts  of  the  tropical  oceans.  These, 
like  the  compound  Ascidians,  consist  of  large 
colonies  of  small  individuals,  aggregated  in  the 
form  of  a  cylinder  open  at  one  end,  and  often 
observed  in  shoals  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  emitting  a  bright  phosphorescent  light  of  a 
greenish  lustre. — Hart, 

PYROTECHNY  as  an  art  has  attained  con- 
siderable excellence  amongst  the  natives  of  India 
and  China,  but  in  the  manufacture  and  exhibition 
of  their  fireworks  much  depends  on  the  com- 
bination of  the  materials  and  on  the  state  of  the 
weather. 

For  red  and  roae-coloured  lights. 

Strontia,  ehlorate,  nitrate, 
sulphite,  sulphate,  car- 
bonate, oxalate  of. 

For  green  of  variooi  shades. 


Calcined  blood. 

Chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime. 


Baryta,  chloraie,  nitrate, 

sulphate,  carbonate. 
Lead,  nitrate  of. 


Copper,  sulphate,  ammo- 
mate,  veniigris,  oxide, 
phosphate  of. 


Lead,  chloride  of. 

Calomel. 

Quinine,  sulphate  of. 

For  blue. 

Zinc,  sulphate  of. 
Lead,  chloride  of. 
Ammonia,  sulphate  of. 


For  yellow. 


Soda,    chlorate,    bicarbo- 
t^  naie,    nitrate,    oxalate, 
neularal  tartrate  of. 


White  Whidsor  soap. 
Solphuzet  of  artenio. 
Oaleined  sugar. 


Potash,  bichromate,  chlo 

rate  of. 
Floate  of  lime. 

For  purple. 


Sulphuret  of  antimony. 
Metallic  arsenic. 


Strontia. 

Arseniates  of  copper. 
Minium.  * 


Compounds  of  chloride  of 
strontia  and  sulphate 
of  copper. 


PYRRHOCORAX  ALPINUS,  VieilL,  the  alpiuo 
chough,  feeds  on  mulberries.  It  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Cornish  chough  (also  a  native 
of  I^adakh),  by  the  bill  being  shorter,  and  yellow 
instead  of  red. 

PYRRHOSIA  HORSFIELDII.    Blume. 
Horsfieldia  odorata,  Wd,    |  Myristica  Horsfieldii,  Spr, 
Wild  nutmeg,  .    .    Eno.  |  Kat-jadika,  .    .    .    Tam. 

A  tree  of  the  forests  of  Trayancore ;  its  mace 
is  used  in  medicine. — Drury's  Useful  Plants. 

PYRULARIA  WALLICHIANA.     Wight 
Spluerocarya  Wallioh.,  W,  |  Scleropyrum  Wamch.,  W. 

j^A  middling -sized  or  small  tree,  abundant 
in  Coorg  and  in  parts  of  Wynad,  at  3000  to 
5000  feet  elevation ;  it  is  also  found  in  Geyloiiy 
at  4000  to  6000  feet.  The  wood  is  light  ooloured, 
and  curiously  grained,  and  is  in  use  in  Ceylon  for 
ordinary  purposes.    P.  cdulis,  Meissner,  A.D.C,^ 

rwB  in  Nepal,  Sikkim,  and  the  Khaasya  Hills. 
has  an  edible  fruit,  and  its  wood  ia  uaefol. 
-^Gamble,  p.  820 ;  Beddame,  FL  Sylv,  p.  804. 

PYRUS,  a  genus  of  plsnts,  mostly  ^mall  trees, 
of  the  order  Rosaceie,  and  yielding  the  i^ple,  the 
pear,  and  other  fruits,  with  woods  useful  in  the 
arts  and  for  ornamental  purposes.  Many  speciea 
grow  and  are  cultivated  in  Central  Asia,  the 
Himalayas,  China,  and  India. 


aucuparia,  Oteriner. 
baccata,  L, 

communis,  L.,  the  pear, 
cuspidata,  BertoL 
ferruginea,  Hook,  /. 
f oliolosa,  OoBrtn. 
granulosa,  Bertol. 
ari£9thii,  Dene, 
insignis.  Hook,  /. 
Jacquemontiana,  Dene, 
Japoniea,  Thunb, 
Khassyana,  Dcm. 


Kamaoni,  Dene. 
lanata,  Don, 
malus,  L.,  the  apple, 
microphylla,  Wall, 
pashia,  Ham. 
polyoarpa.  Hook,  /. 
rhamnoides,  Dene, 
Sikkimensis,  Hooker/, 
Thomson!.  King, 
ursina,  Wall. 
vestita.  Wall. 
WaUichii,  Hook,  f. 


PYRUS  AUCUPARIA.  Gssrtn.  Rowan  tree, 
roan  tree.    P.  ursina,  WaU. 

Ranthual,   .    .    Chenab.    Battal,    .    .    •    Jmsunt, 
Wampu,  litsi,  „  Bangrek,     •    •      Sutlej. 

Mountai]i.ash, .    .      ElfO. 

A  small  tree  which  occurs  occasionally  at  from 
8500  to  11,500  feet  elevation  in  the  Pan  jab  Hima- 
laya, up  to  near  the  Indus.  It  has  red  fruit,  not 
edible.  A  belief  in  its  power  against  witchcraft, 
and  evil  spirits  of  all  kinds,  seems  to  have  been 
prevalent  at  a  very  early  date.  In  Wales  it  is  as 
religiously  planted  in  churchyards  as  the  yew  is 
in  England. — Eng.  Cyc. ;  Stetoart ;  Gamble. 

PYRUS  BACCATA,  Wall,  called  liu,  liwar, 
Ihijo,  litsi  in  the  Pan  jab  Himalaya,  is  a  small 
tree  which  is  common  wild,  and  cultivated  on 
the  Upper  Chenab  at  8200  to  10,000  feet.  Its 
fruit  IB  very  small  and  very  sour,  but  has  the 
true  apple  flavour,  and  is  much  eaten  by  the 
people  of  Lahoul. — /.  L.  Stewart,  M.D, 

PYRUS  COMMUNIS.    Linn.    Pear  tree. 
P.  Sinensis,  LindUy. 

Abab.    Tang,  Batan^.  .    JThvlum. 


Eumusra,   . 
Kummitei, . 
Nak,  Amrod, 
Naspatit .    « 


HiKD. 


Kishta,  Bahira,    Pushtu. 
Chui,  .... 


ti 
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PYRUS  JAPONICA. 


Q 


Tfaii  u  the  pear  tree  of  English  orchardB,  easily 
distioguished  from  the  apple  tree  hj  the  shape  of 
tts  fruit.  It  grows  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya ;  some 
trees  are  to  be  found  in  Bangalore  and  on  the 
hUk  of  S.  India;  but  the  fruit  is  of  a  tolerably 
laige  size,  coarse  and  hard,  which  renders  it  fit 
only  for  baking  and  stews.  The  same  kind  of 
fruit  is  found  in  the  upper  provinces  of  Bengal. 
Tfallich  found  a  species  of  pear  tree  growing  on 
limestone  mountuns  near  the  IrawadL — Cleg- 
horn  ;  Eng,  Cyc. ;  Riddell ;  Mason ;  Stewart 

PTRUS  JAPONICA.  Thunb.  A  plant  of 
Japan,  with  a  quince-lik^  fruit.  One  of  the 
prettiest  of  small  hedge  bushes. 

PYRUS  KJVMAONENSIS.     Wall 


Bao-pftU,     .    . 

.    Bkas. 

Aria,  ....    Ptshtu. 

Utd,  Mahaal, 

Chekab. 

Bhrh, ....          ,^ 
Kangla,  Mail,  .    .    BIti. 

Dodai,Dodar,  . 

.    Hind. 

Choia,    .     .     . 

Jhelum. 

Mar-phol,  Pala,     Sutlbj. 

ChitanA,      .     . 

Kaohan. 

Gan  palas,  .    Tb.-Ikdus. 

Mail  tADg,  .    . 

>i 

Palu,      .    .    . 

Panjab. 

Mama,  Mana, . 

Pushtu. 

Amm,    .    .    . 

•      tf 

Khaju,  .    .     . 

.     JRavi, 

Seba,      .    .    . 

.  Sansk. 

Li,      .... 

SUTLEJ. 

A  common  plant  of  Kaghan  and  the  Paujab 
Himalaya,  from  6000  to  10,500  feet.— C%Aor». 

PYRUS  MALUS.    Linn,    Apple  tree. 

Taffah,  ....  Arab. 
Seh,  Seo,  .  Hiin>.,  Pkrs. 
Bhor,  .  •  .  Jhblum. 
8eo-^io,  Kasha,  Ladakh. 
CSiimg,  Chant,  .  Pangi. 
Choi,  ....  „ 
I^ank,    ....        „ 

The  apple  tree  is  found  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya, 
the  Sntlej  Talley,  between  Rampur  and  Snngnam, 
in  Persia,  all  over  the  Dekhan,  Berar,  Sind,  and 
at  Bangalore.  The  apples  of  Kanawar  want 
flavoor  compared  with  those  of  Kashmir.  The 
two  sorts  of  apples  commonly  found  in  most 
Dative  gardens  in  the  Dekhan  are  said  to  have 
been  first  introduced  from  Persia.  One,  sweet  and 
InsdouB,  grows  in  bunches ;  the  other,  which  is 
htger,  has  a  rough  taste,  and  is  better  adapted 
for  tart&  The  trees  ma^  be  propagated  by  layers, 
suckers,  and  even  cuttmgs.  They  should  never 
be  allowed  to  throw  out  branches  at  less  than  two 
or  three  feet  from  the  ground ;  all  the  buds  beneath 
most  be  rubbed  off.  Never  plant  them  closer  to 
each  other  than  from  nine  to  twelve  feet,  and  if 
there  be  sufficient  ground,  keep  them  separate 
from  otJier  trees,  so  that  they  can  either  be 
wintered  or  watered  as  required.  Remove  all 
suckers  round  the  stem  of  the  tree,  or  from  the 
roots,  unless  required  for  stocks,  then  cut  them 
dean  off  with  a  sharp  knife.  The  trees  may  be 
opened  immediately  after  the  rains,  if  not  in 
UoBSom.  Pluck  off  all  the  leaves  carefully,  and 
beware  in  so  doing  that  the  blossom  buds  are 
not  injured,  which  native  gardeners,  in  the  careless 
manner  of  stripping  the  leaves,  are  very  apt  to 
do ;  then  prune  the  tree.  As  soon  as  the  blossom 
appears  set,  put  plenty  of  old  rich  manure  to 
tnem,  and  water  well  every  third  day  until  the 
fruit  is  nearly  ripe.  If  you  continue  watorinff 
after  this,  it  makes  the  nuit  mealy  and  insipid. 
When  the  fruit  is  all  gathered,  cease  to  water 
the  trees,  and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  turn  brown 
and  dry,  which  will  be  in  the  course  of  a  month, 
then  open  the  roots  for  two  or  three  days,  cover 
with  manure  again,  and  water  w^l  as  before, 
when  you  may  probably  get  a  second  crop  in 
April  or  May. — CUghonCB  Report^  p.  65 ;  Riddell 
on  Gardening;  Roxb,  ii  p.  511. 


PYRUS  SINICIA,  the  sand  pear  of  China. 
It  is  cultivated  in  Northern  India. 

PYTHAGORAS,  a  learned  Grecian.  He  held 
the  views  of  Plato  and  Susruta  as  to  medicine. 
He  introduced  Brahmanical  institutions  into 
Greece,  and  followed  Plato  in  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration.  Pythagoras,  Thales,  Solon,  An- 
axagoras,  Eudoxus,  and  Herodotus,  all  visited 
Egypt  to  learn  the  sciences.  Democritus  of 
Abdera  was  the  first  who  recognised  that  the 
Greeks  had  nothing  more  to  learn  from  the 
Egyptian  geometricians. 

PYTHON  of  the  Greeks,  the  Peten  of  the 
Hebrew,  and  Boeten  of  the  Arab,  was  a  fabulous 
huge  serpent.  It  had  an  oracle  at  Mount  Par- 
nassus. Apollo  is  said  to  have  slain  this  serpent, 
hence  his  name  Pythius.  The  Pythoness  (^z-v^umss) 
of  the  Greeks  was  a  divining  woman,  as  in  Acts 
xvi.  16.    See  Krishna. 

PYTHON,  a  genus  of  reptiles  of  the  family 
PythonidsB,  known  in  India  as  rock-snakes.  P. 
reticulatus,  Schneider ,  is  found  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  P.  molurus,  Linn.y  throughout 
India.  They  are  commonly  called  boa  or  boa- 
constrictor,  but  the  boa  is  a  separate  genus. 
Pythons  of  the  Bhabar  tract  in  Eamaon  are  up 
to  80  feet  in  length.  Mr.  St.  John  measured  one 
in  Borneo  26  feet  long.  Pythons  are  often  ob- 
served hunting  after  frogs  in  damp  situations ;  it 
is  known  to  Muhammadans  by  the  name  of  Azhda. 
The  boa-constrictor  is  not  a  native  of  Asia. 

Python  molurus,  Linn,  P.  trivitatus,  SchLy 
the  boa  or  rock-snake  of  Europe,  is  found  all 
over  the  country.  One  was  killed  in  Travan- 
core,  after  having  swallowed  a  doe  spotted  deer. 
In  British  India  they  rarely  attack  man,  though, 
in  September  1883,  a  lad  is  reported  to  have  been 
crushed  to  death.     They  coula  easily  do  so. 

Python  reticulata,  Gray,  attains  a  length  of 
20  feet.  It  is  the  anakonda  of  Ceylon,  or  Ceylon 
boa,  and  when  full  grown  it  is  said  to  measure 
from  17  to  20  and  even  25  feet  long,  with  a  cir- 
cumference of  2J  feet. — Sirr^s  Ceylon, 

PYU,  the  Burmese  who  occupied  Prome,  dis- 
tinct from  the  Burmese  proper. 

PYXICEPHALUS  ADSPERSUS  of  Dr. 
Smith,  the  Matla-metlo  of  the  Bechuana  of  South 
Africa,  when  cooked,  looks  like  a  chicken.  The 
length  of  the  head  and  body  is  5^  inches,  and 
the  hind  legs  are  6  inches  long.  During  the  dry 
months  they  conceal  themselves  in  holes,  which 
they  make  at  the  foot  of  bushes. 


Q 


Q  is  the  seventeenth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  and  has  but  one  soimd,  somewhat 
similar  to  k  or  hard  c,  but  formed  near  the  root 
of  the  tongue.  In  English  it  never  ends  a  word, 
as  it  does  in  French  and  other  European  languages. 
Its  nearest  sound  in  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and 

Urdu  IB  represented  by  the  letter   v  as  in  taluq, 

qillah ;  but  it  may  be  represented  bv  the  letter  k. 
In  English  words  it  is  always  followed  by  the 
letter  u,  the  two  letters  as  initial  being  in  general 
pronounced  like  kw,  as  quake,  quack,  quick, 
queen ;  in  some  words  the  u  is  silent,  as  in  pique. 
But  although  the  three  consonants  c,  q,  x  are 
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QADAM. 


QUAMOOLIT. 


called  superfluouB  in  English  grammars,  q  his- 
torically represents  a  Hebrew  and  an  Arabic 
letter ;  hence  it  has  been  generally  so  employed 

by  the  learned.     In  Qfll    \\i  Arab.,  he  said,  the 

q  13  a  deep  soft  k,  formed  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue. 

QADAM.  Hind.,  Pers.  The  foot.  Qadam- 
bosi,  or  Zamin-bosi,  a  humble  form  of  greeting, 
meaning  kissing  the  foot  or  the  ground.  Qadam- 
i- Ibrahim,  the  footstep  of  Abraham;  Qadam-i- 
Mubarik,  the  blessed  or  happy  footstep ;  Qadam- 
i-Rasul,  the  footstep  of  the  messenger,  i.e.  Ma- 
homed. 

QADIRI,  an  adjunct  to  names  of  a  sect  of  fakirs. 
Qadiria  is  the  order  of  devotees.  Qadir  Wallee,  a 
celebrated  Mubammadan  saint 

QAF,  a  fabulous  mountain  in  Mubammadan 
legend. 

QAFILA.  Arab.  A  body  of  travellers,  a 
caravan. 

QALANDAR,  an  order  of  the  darvesh  or  fakir ; 
they  are  caenobites,  shave  the  head  and  beard, 
abandon  all  family  ties,  and  retire  from  the  world. 
They  are  rarely  seen  in  India. 

QAMAT.  Arab.  Part  of  the  Takbir  of  the 
Mubammadan  creed  and  ritual.  Qiam,  Arab., 
the  standing  position  in  Mubammadan  prayer. 

QAZEE.  Arab.  A  judge,  civil,  criminal,  and 
ecclesiastic 

QIAS.  Arab.  In  the  Mubammadan  theology, 
the  analogical  reasoning  of  the  learned. 

QIBLAH.  Arab.  The  temple  of  Mecca ;  any 
object  to  which  a  Mubamman  directs  his  attention, 
or  person  reverenced,  as  a  parent,  a  person  in 
high  authority.  Qibla-numa,  a  compass ;  Qibla-i- 
do-jahan,  an  object  of  desire  for  this  and  the 
next  world.  Muhammadans  when  praying,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  world  they  are,  direct  their 
faces  towards  the  Kaba  in  Mecca,  as  their  Qiblah. 

QORAN.  Arab.  The  sacred  book  of  Muham- 
madans. It  was  originally  in  Arabic,  but  is  now 
in  Persian,  Hindi,  Malay,  Tamil,  English.  It  was 
translated  into  English  by  Mr.  George  Sale. 

QOWL-BEERA.  Hind.  The  betel  contract, 
a  Mubammadan  ceremony. 

QUADRUMANA,  Cuvier's  name  for  his  second 
order  of  mammiferous  animals.  It  is  the  order 
Primates  of  later  authors.  It  contains  those 
forms  among  which  will  be  found  the  nearest 
approach  to  man,  and  includes  the  families  Simi- 
adae  and  Lemuridse,  and,  with  some  authors, 
the  Pteropodidae,  Vampyridse,  Noctilionidse,  and 
Yespertilionidae  of  the  sub -order  Cheiroptera. 
The  order  Primates  of  Linnaeus  consisted  of  the 
genera  Homo,  Simia,  Lemur,  and  Vespertilio. 

QUAGGA,  also  written  Couagga,  is  the  Equus 
qnaccha,  Gm.,  a  native  of  Africa.  It  resembles 
the  horse  more  than  the  zebra.  Its  voice  is  not 
unlike  the  bark  of  a  dog. — Cuvier.  See  Equus  ; 
Kyang. 

QUAIL.  Mr.  Gould  recognises  the  common 
quail  of  India  as  distinct  &om  the  European 
quail.  The  quails  of  British  India  are  arranged 
by  Jerdon  under  the  genus  Perdicula,  the  dwarf 
partridges  or  bush  quails,  and  the  sub-families 
rerdicinae,  and  the  Uoturnicinse  or  true  quails ; 
also  the  sub-family  Turnicinae,  or  bustard  quail, 
of  the  family  TinamidsB. 

Ferdiciuse,  Bush  (]^aail8. 
Fordicula  Cambayensis,  Latham^  jungle  bush  quail,  all 
India. 


P.  Asiaiica,  ZoMam,  rook  buBh  quail,  DekhaaTB.  of 

Nerbadda. 
P.  erythrorhyncha,  SyJcetf  painted  bosh  quail,  ghats 

of  S.  India. 

Cotomicinae,  QaailB. 
Cotumix  communis,  Bonaterre^  large  grey  quail,  or 

European  quail,  Europe,  India. 
0.  Ooromandefica,   (hael.,  rain  quail,  black-brearted 

quail ,  all  India,  Burma. 
C.  NovsQ-ZealandisB,  O,  and  G.,  New  Zealand. 
0.  pectoralis,  Oould, 
C.  Realteni,  5.  Mulltr. 
C.  histrionica,  JETartl, 
Ezcalfaotoria  Cbinensis,  Linn.t  blue  -  breasted  quail, 

British  India  to  PhMippines. 
E.  Novae-Quinese,  GmcL,  New  Guinea. 
£.  Adamsoni,  Verreauz,  Celebes. 
E.  minima,  Oould,  Celebes. 

Fam,  TinamidsB ;  Sub-Fam,  Turnicinae. 
l^nix  taigoor,  SykcB,  black-breasted  bustard  quail, 
V  Ceylon,  British  India. 
T.  oceUatus,  Scopoli,  hill  bustard  quail,  Himalaya  to 

Malayana. 
T.  Dussumierii,  Temm.,  larger  button  quail,  all  India. 
T.  Sykesii,  A.  Smith,  button  quail,  all  India, 
T.  maculosus,  Temm,,  Burma. 

Coturnix  communis,  the  common  quail  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  is  chiefly  migratory,  and  is 
abundant  in  India,  though  M.  Gould  considers 
the  race  of  British  India  to  be  distinct.  The 
rain  quail,  Coturnix  Coromandelica,  is  plentiful 
during  the  monsoon.  The  bush  quaU  occurs  in 
low  jungle,  now  and  then  among  the  prickly 
shrubs  by  the  margins  of  the  fields. 

The  jungle  bush  quail,  P.  Cambayensis,  is  seen 
in  coveys  of  from  six  to  a  dozen  or  more,  and 
generally  all  rise  at  once  with  a  loud  whirring 
noise,  uttering  cries  of  alarm,  and,  after  a  short 
flight,  drop  down  again  into  the  jungle.  The 
rock  bush  quail,  P.  Asiatica,  in  Hindi  the  Lowa, 
rises  in  a  bevy  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  together 
with  a  startling  suddenness  and  bustle,  dispersing 
among  the  neighbouring  bushes.  This  and  P. 
Cambayensis,  the  Girza,  are  much  trained  to 
fighting  by  Muhammadans.  The  European  quail, 
or  barra  bat^r,  is  largely  netted;  it  is  mostlj 
migratory,  coming  across  the  Himalaya  at  the 
ripening  of  the  autumn  and  spring  crops. 

The  hen-birds  of  the  gulu,  or  gundu,  or  salai 
gundru,  Tumix  taigoor,  are  very  pugnacious,  and 
this  propensity  is  utilized  for  their  capture ;  a 
decoy  bird  in  a  cage,  with  a  concealed  spring 
comj^artment,  is  placed  in  a  covert,  and  its  load 
purnug  call  attracts  the  neighbouring  females, 
who  strike  at  the  cage,  and  break  the  string  of  the 
trap. 

The  button  quail,  Tumix  Sykesii,  is  the  moat 
diminutive  game  bird  of  India.  It  is  flushed 
with  great  difficulty,  flies  but  a  few  yards,  and 
then  sometimes  allowing  itself  to  be  caught  by 
hand.     Its  Hindi  name  is  the  Dabki  or  squatter. 

The  Nepalese  put  a  pair  of  imitation  horns  on 
their  heads,  and  walk  slowly  about  the  stubble 
fields,  twirling  grass  in  their  hands  to  imitate  the 
champing  of  cattle,  and  thus  drive  any  quail  they 
may  see  under  a  small  net  which  they  drop. 
Quails  are  hunted  in  N.  China.  The  hawk  is 
loosed  to  the  quail,  which  it  seizes  in  its  talons ; 
the  falconer  then  rushes  up  and  takes  all  in  a  net. 
In  China,  quail -fighting  is  an  amusement. — Adams; 
Jerdon ;  Blyth.    See  Birds. 

QUAMOCLIT,  a  genus  of  climbing  plants  of 
the  natural  family  Convolvulacese,  ebieny  found 
in  the  hot  parts  of  America,  but  species  are  indi> 
genous  both  in  India  and  China. 
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QUANG-TONG. 


QUEEN  OF  HEAVEN. 


Quamoclit  cocciiieuin,  Choisy. 
Ipomoaa  ooocinea,  L,  \  OooTolvulas  coooiiieus,  Spr, 

A  native  of  Weet  Indies. 

Qnamoclit  pennatnm,  Voigt. 
CoDTolTaliiapeimatit8,i>».  I  C.  pennatilinB,  Salis, 


C.  qnamoclit,  Spr» 

MyfttUnnee,  .    .  Bubh. 
Cjpnu  yine,     .    .     Eko. 
Cnmson  quamodit,      „ 
Jasmine  rouge,      .     .  Fb. 
Lai  Kama-Inta,     .  HiKD. 


Ipomoea  quamoclit. 

Sweta  Kama-lata,  HmD. 
Ishk  peoha  (lovers 

ringlets),   .    .     .  Pebs. 

Surya  ratnalu, .     .  Tel. 


Tlie  French  and  Bonnese  call  this  beautiful 
little  creeper  red  jasmine,  the  English  name  it 
China  creeper,  and  the  botanists  quamoclit  or 
dwuf  bean.  It  has  two  varieties,  red  and  white. 
It  IS  quite  naturalized  throughout  the  Tenasserim 
Provinces ;  the  French  name  is  both  more  descrip- 
tive  and  euphonious  than  any  of  the  others. 
It  flowers  in  the  cold  weather,  and  of  a  most 
beautiful  bright  crimson  colour;  tube  long, 
slender;  in  gardens  pretty  common.  The  crimson 
variety  is  Lai  Eama-luta,  or  red  ringlets  of  Kama, 
the  EEuidu  god  of  love.  Sweta  Kama-luta,  white, 
is  the  Persian  Ishk  pecha  (love's  ringlets). 

Quamoclit  PhoeDiceum,  Choisy, 
IpoDMBa  Phcsnioea,  BosA.    \  Kasi  ratnalu,      .    •    Tel. 

A  very  handsome  climber  with  crimson  flowers, 
tube  long  and  slender ;  grows  readily  from  seed. 

Quamoclit  vulgaris,  the  Indian  forget-me-not, 
sometimes  called  the  star  creeper,  from  the  shape 
of  the  flower,  which  is  of  a  deep  rosy  red. — 
Roxb,;  Mason;  Voigt;  GenL  Mtd,  Top.  p.  181; 
Bidden ;  Jaffrey. 

QUANG-TONG,  a  province  of  China,  abound- 
ing in  gold,  jewels,  sflks,  pearls,  tin,  quicksilver, 
brass,  iron,  steel,  saltpetre,  sugar,  eoony,  and 
eeveral  sorts  of  odoriferous  wood,  besides  fruit  of 
all  kinds.  Quang-tung  means  broad  east;  Quang- 
si,  broad  west. 

QUARANTINE  LAWS  are  in  operation  in 
BritiBh  India,  and  have  been  enforced  relative  to 
the  plague  of  Egypt,  and  to  some  extent  with 
eholera-morbus.  The  villages  of  the  south  of  the 
Indian  Peninsula  stricUy  enforce  it  as  regards  the 
latter  disease,  by  blocking  up  with  hedges  all  the 
approaches  to  their  hamlets. 

QUARRYMEN  or  Masons,  the  Upera  wauloo 
or  Wadra  wanloo  of  Telingana,  are  emploved  in 
digging  tanks,  making  salt,  and  in  road-making. 

QUARTZ,  Wnh-sih-shih-ymg,  Chin.,  is  nearly 
pure  silica.  It  occurs  both  massive  and  in  crystals 
of  all  sizes,  and  of  a  great  variety  of  colours.  Is 
much  used  in  the  bodies  of  pottery,  and  in  making 
enamel  and  glass.  Quartz  rock  has  been  found 
the  richest  in  metals  of  all  the  Indian  rocks.  At 
Callastry  it  contains  lead  ore  mixed  with  silver ; 
at  Nellore,  copper ;  at  Nagpur,  manganese,  lead 
ore,  and  copper.  Micaceous  iron  ore  is  a  very 
oonunon  product  of  this  rock,  and  gold  occurs  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  Peninsula  of  India.  A 
quartz  dyke,  60  to  100  feet  in  height,  runs  N. 
and  S.  to  the  W.  of  Hyderabad,  in  which  crystals 
of  amethyst  occur. 

Brown  or  Smoky  Qjaartz  occurs  in  fine  crystals 
near  Cairngorm  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  it  is  used 
for  seals  and  ornaments  when  cut  and  poUshed. 

Purple  Quartz  OT  Amethyst  i&  found  both  crystal- 
lized and  massive.  It  is  of  every  shade  of  purplish 
violety  and  the  colour  in  the  perfect  amethyst  is 
pretty  equal  throughout  the  crystal  or  mass; 
f reqne&tly,  however,  the  summits  of  the  crystak 


only  are  coloured.  It  is  used  for  ornaments. 
Amethysts  of  the  first  quality  are  found  in  India, 
Ceylon,  Persia,  and  Siberia. 

Besides  these  colours,  there  occur  blue  quartz 
(siderite),  green,  red  (hyacinthine),  and  yellow 
(Scotch  topaz,  Bohemian  topaz),  with  the  quartzose 
minerals  and  inferior  gems,   agate,  avanturinc, 
I  bloodstone,  flint,  jasper,  chrysoprase,  and  opal. 

The  Chinese  name  includes  several  quartzose 
minerals,  fluor  spar,  cairngorm,  common  quartz. 

Beautiful  regular  crystals  of  quartz,  called 
Kalabagh  and  Murree  diamonds,  are  found  in  the 
jrypsum  of  Murree,  Kalabagh,  and  Sardi  in  the 
Panjab.  They  are  transparent,  milky,  or  red. 
They  occur  in  the  six-sided  and  dodecahedron 
form. 

Homstone  and  Chert  are  varieties  of  compact 
quartz.  Cavernous  quartz  is  termed  spongiform 
quartz  or  swimming  stone. 

Green  and  Bed  Quartzose  Sandstone  of  Velloro 
were  used  formerly  by  farriers,  but  are  now  re- 
placed by  sills  of  corundum  and  lac. 

Yellow  Quartzose  Sandstone  of  Woodiagherry 
was  used  formerly  for  giving  a  first  edge  to  swords, 
daggers,  and  implements ;  hard,  rough,  and  well 
suited  for  grindstones.    See  Precious  Stones. 

QUASSIA  is  a  bitter  drug,  the  woods  of  Q. 
excelsa  and  Q.  amara. 

Quassia  amara. 
Bitter  quassia, .    .     Eng.  I  Quassienholz,      •    .  Oer. 
Bois  de  qaassie,    .     .   Fb.  I  Lenode  qaassia, .     .      Sp. 

This  native  of  Surinam,  Guiana,  Colombia,  and 
Panama  was  introduced  into  Bengal  by  Lord 
Auckland.  It  thrives  tolerably  well  in  the  Cal- 
cutta garden.  Quassia  wood  is  a  very  pure  and 
simple  bitter,  and  has  been  much  employed  in 
bilious  and  intermittent  fevers,  dropsies  from 
debility,  atonic  gout.  A  decoction  of  quassia  is 
much  used  as  a  poison  for  flies. 

Quassia  simaruba. 
Bitter  or  mountain  damson.  |  Simaruba  amara,  Lindley, 

The  bark  is  usedjncdicinally. — 0*Sh, 

QUEDA,  a  small  state  and  seaport  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula;  tat.  6°  N.,  long. 
100""  27'  E.  The  water  on  the  Queda  coast  is 
very  shallow,  and  shins  keep  a  considerable  offing. 
The  highest  detached  hill  on  the  Queda  main  is 
Gunong  Gerai,  or  Queda  Peak,  a  mass  of  granite, 
whose  summit  is  estimated  at  5000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  According  to  Dr.  Ward,  north 
of  Queda  Peak  is  an  immense  plain,  almost  level 
with  the  sea,  covered  near  the  coast  with  rising 
mangroves.  The  king  of  Queda  about  1770  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Captain  Light,  and 
the  island  of  Penang  as  her  do  wit,  and  the  E.  I. 
Companv  subsequently  purchasea  the  island. — 
NewooldCs  British  Settlements,  p.  4. 

QUEEN. 
MdUkah,AB.,HiND.,PBR8.  I  Bani,      ....    Hind. 
Heine, Fb.  | 

QUEEN  COCOANUT.  The  fruit  is  of  a  bright 
gold  colour,  and  the  blossoms,  both  of  that  and 
of  the  common  kind,  are  very  ^ective  among  the 
dark  leaves. — Frere's  Antipodes,  p.  162. 

QUEEN  OF  HEAVEN,  a  jiosition  aUotted  by 
the  ancient  Babylonians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the 
Italians,  also  by  the  present  Buddhists  and  others 
of  China,  and  likewise  by  the  modem  *  Hindus, 
to  a  female  divinity.  The  Babylonian  queen  of 
heaven  was  called  Anatu,  consort  of  Anu^  lord 
of  the  heavens.    The  Phoenician  deity  was  named 
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QUEEN  OF  SHEBA, 

gods  and  Ashtaroth;  in  xii.  10  he  showed  them 
how,  on  a  former  time,  the  Lord  had  shielded 
them  on  their  putting  away  Baalim  and  Ash- 
taroth;  and  in  zxxL  10,  the  Philistinea,  having 
routed  the  Israelites  and  slain  Saul,  they  hung  up 
his  armour  in  the  house  of  Ashtaroth;  1  Kings 
xi.  88  (B.C.  984),  Ahijah  warned  Jeroboam  that 
only  one  tribe  of  the  Israelites  would  be  left  as 
subjects  to  Solomon,  because  Solomon  had  for- 
saken Uie  Lord  and  worshipped  Ashtaroth,  the 
goddess  of  the  Sidonians,  Chemosh,  the  ffod  of 
the  Moabites,  and  Milcom,  the  god  of  the  (£ildren 
of  Ammon. 

Yin  and  Yang,  in  Chinese  philosophy,  the  two 
great  female  and  male  yivifymg  elements,  frpm 
which  have  proceeded  all  material  things.  They 
are  constructed  by  describing  two  equal  semi- 
circles with  a  cirde  round  them,  thus — (^ — the 

yin  or  female  side  being  dark  with  the  eye  bright, 
whilst  the  yang  or  male  side  is  bright  with  the 
eye  dark.  This  emblem  has  never  been  personified 
by  the  Chinese,  whose  queen  of  heaven  is  their 
Tien-How,  called  also  Ma-tsoo-po  ;  she  is  the 
goddess  of  the  sea,  and  every  ship  is  furnished 
with  this  idol. 

Modem  Hindus  have  had  three  deities,  Brahma, 
Siva,  and  Vishnu,  who  have  been  regarded  by 
their  respective  followers  as  Supreme ;  but  Brahma 
is  now  neglected,  and  the  latter  two  alone  receive 
worship.     All  the  believers  in  Siva  entertain  the 
male  and  female  philosophy,  of  which  the  lingam 
and    the  yoni  are  the  representatives.       l^eae 
emblems  are  in  all  the  Saiva  temples  and  house- 
holds, in  stone  or  metal,  and  are  always  together. 
Neither  of  these  emblems  have  ever  been  personi- 
dess.  In  chapter  xliv.  17, 18,  and  19,  on  the  people  !  fied,  though  the  lingam  is  the  phallus  and  priapus 
refusing  to  listen  to  him,  the  women  announced  ,  of  the  Greeks  aud  Romans.    They  are  innnmer- 
that  they  would  bum  incense  unto  the  queen  of  ■  able,  exposed  everywhere  in  India  to  the  open  air. 


QUEEN  OF  HEAVEN. 

Astarte;  she  was  the  Ishtar  of  Babylon.  In 
Jeremiah  xliv.  15-17  and  19  (see  also  Judges 
X.  6 ;  1  Samuel  vii.  8,  xii.  10),  Astarte  or  Ash- 
toreth  or  Baalith,  the  queen  of  heaven,  was  the 
great  female  divinity  of  the  Phoenicians,  the 
female  power  of  Baal,  whom  the  Greeks  changed 
into  Baaltis  or  Beltbes.  This  goddess  was  wor- 
shipped in  the  chief  city  of  Sidon,  but  her 
worship  was  extended  to  the  east  of  Jordan. 
Physically,  she  represented  the  moon,  hence 
her  name  in  Genesis  xiv.  5,  Deuteronomy  i.  4, 
Joshua  xii.  4,  Ashtaroth  Karaaim,  or  the  two- 
homed,  from  the  crescent  moon  (see  1  Kings 
xi.  5,  83;  2  Kings  xxiiL  18).  The  queen  of 
heaven  mentioned  in  Jeremiah  vii.  18,  xliv.  15- 
19,  was  the  goddess  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  as  Astarte.  This  was  the  Phoenician 
Ashtaroth  or  Ashtoreth,  a  term  which  was  used 

in  combination  with  ^ya,  and,  according  to  Gese- 
nius,  appears  to  indicate  the  male  and  female 
powers.  At  Hieropolis  in  Syria,  her  emblem  had 
a  magnificent  temple  served  by  more  than  800 
priests.  It  was  placed  in  the  interior,  and  only 
the  higher  of  the  priesthood  were  permitted  to 
approach  it,  and  near  it  was  the  male  emblem. 
Solomon  (1  Kings  xi.  4-8)  built  a  temple  for 
Ashtaroth  on  the  Mount  of  OUves.  The  Romans 
and  Greeks  called  her  Astarte,  and  regarded  her 
as  the  analogue  sometimes  of  their  Juno  or 
Venus,  or  as  3ie  Cybele  of  the  Phrygians,  or  the 
Ephesian  Diana.  Jeremiah  tells  us  (jji,  18) 
that  bread  was  one  of  the  articles  offered  to 
Ashtaroth,  and  in  his  time,  B.C.  588,  the  women 
of  the  Jews  particularly  seem  to  have  been,  almost 
all  of  them,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  this  god- 


heaven,  would  pour  out  drink-offerings  unto  her, 
as  their  fathers  and  princes  in  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem had  done,  for  then  they  had  plenty  of 
victuals,  were  well,  and  saw  no  evil.  But  since 
they  had  left  off  burning  incense,  they  had  wanted 
all  things,  and  been  consumed  by  the  famine  and 
the  sword. 

Astarte,  one  of  the  Syrian  deities,  corresponds 
with  the  Venus  of  the  Greeks,  the  Isis  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Mithra  of  the  Persians.  She 
had  a  famous  temple  at  HieropoUs  in  Syria. 

Ishtar,  daughter  of  Anu,  king  of  heaven,  was 
a  goddess  of  the  Babylonians.  She  was  queen  of 
Erech,  and  is  sometimes  represented  as  divine, 
sometimes  as  human.  Her  character  resembles 
that  of  the  Venus  of  the  Greeks.  Her  first  hus- 
band was  Dumuzi,  Tammuz,  or  Adonis  (Ezekiel 
viii.  14),  whose  death  was  celebrated  with  great 
ceremony  in  the  east,  and  women  sat  weeping  for 
him. 

Juno,  the  queen  of  heaven  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  was  wife  of  Jupiter.  She  was  a  chaste 
goddess ;  she  protected  cleanliness,  presided  over 
marriage  and  childbirth,  particular^  patronised 
the  most  faithful  and  virtuous  of  her  sex,  and 
severely  punished  incontinence  and  lewdness  in 
matrons.  At  Rome,  no  women  of  debauched 
character  was  permitted  to  enter  her  temple  or 
even  to  touch  it. 

Judges  ii.  18,  about  B.C.  1401,  says  of  the 
Israelites  that  they  forsook  the  Lord  and  served 
Baal  and  Ashtaroth.  1  Samuel  vii.  8  (B.C.  1056), 
Samuel  urged  the  Israelites  to  put  away  the  strange 


Parvati,  the  mountain  goddess,  daughter  of 
Himavat  and  wife  of  Siva,  is  with  the  Saiva  sect 
Jagan-mata,  mother  of  the  world,  a  severe  ddty, 
addicted  to  austerities. 

Lakshmi  is  wife  of  the  Hindu  god  Vishnu,  and 
mother  of  Kama.  She  is  said,  like  Aphrodite,  to 
have  sprung  from  the  froth  of  the  ocean  in  full 
beauty,  with  a  lotus  in  her  hand,  when  it  was 
churned  by  the  Daitya  and  Asuras.  In  the  varied 
incarnations  of  Vishnu,  she  has  assumed  the  forms 
of  Dharani,  Sita,  and  Rukmini.  She  is  the  type 
of  womanly  beauty,  and  with  the  Vaishnava  sect 
is  Loka-mata,  mother  of  the  world. 

Saraswati,  wife  of  Brahma,  is  goddess  of  speech 
and  learning,  inventress  of  the  Sanskrit  language 
and  Deva-]^^igari  letters,  and  patroness  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  As  a  river  goddess,  she  is  lauded 
for  the  fertilizing  and  purifying  powers  of  her 
waters,  and  as  t£e  bestower  of  fertility,  fatness, 
and  wealth. 

In  the  cosmogony  of  the  modem  Hindus,  their 
philosophy  has  not  advanced  beyond  the  idea  of 
the  union  of  the  sexes,  and  is  evinced  in  their 
custom  of  marrying  a  new  orchard  to  its  well,  of 
marrying  \icarioualy  a  man  and  woman  to  a  tree, 
of  reverencing  the  junction  of  rivers  and  the 
natural  engrafting  of  trees. 

The  Buddhists  of  China  have  also  a  queen  of 
heaven.  Shin-mu,  or  the  sacred  mother,  is  fre- 
quently represented  sitting  in  an  alcove  with  a 
child  in  her  arms,  a  glory  round  her  head,  and 
with  tapers  burning  constantly  before  her. 

QUEEN  OF  SHEBA.    See  Balkis. 
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QUERCUS. 


QUEROUS. 


Qiieraiftf      §    •    »    •     It. 

Dab, Pol. 

Koble.  GftrbaUio,PoBT.,SP. 

Dub, Bus. 

Ek, Sw. 


QUERCUS,  Oak. 

Btaluiy  ....    Abab. 
Hob-liiifa,    •    .    .     Ghiv. 

Beg Dax. 

Kk. DCT. 

Chene, Fb. 

Eiche,     ....       Oer. 

The  oaks  and  the  chesnuts  are  well  known  for 
thor  rich  and  luxuriant  growth,  and  are  the 
ornaments  of  European  forests.  The  genus  is 
found  from  the  northern  to  the  most  southern 
and  eastern  parts  of  Asia;  m  the  mountains  of 
China,  Japan,  Nepal,  Kamaon,  Sylhet,  Chitta- 
gong,  Penang,  and  Taong  Dong,  and  from  mode- 
rate elevations  to  the  limits  of  forest  life.  Though 
almost  unknown  in  Ceylon,  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
tropical  Africa,  and  South  America,  they  abound 
in  the  hot  yalleys  of  the  Eastern  Himalaya,  East 
fiengal,  Malay  Peninsula,  and  India  Islands,  where, 
periiaps,  more  species  grow  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

The  barks  of  oaks,  alders,  birches,  willows,  and 
poplars  abound  in  gallic  acid  and  tannin,  and  all 
hare  tli^refore  been  frequently  employed  for 
tanning'  also  as  tonics  and  febrifuges.  Quer- 
citron, the  bark  of  Q.  tinctoria,  dyes  wool  yeJlow. 
Gall-natB,  called  majoo  phal,  are  imported  into 
India,  beinjf  produced  by  the  puncture  of  Cynips 
quercosfolii  on  Quercus  infectoria,  a  native  of 
Asia  Minor,  Armenia^  and  Kurdistan.  Q.  ilex 
and  Q.  cerris  afford  inferior  galls.  The  cupules  of 
the  glands  of  Q.  iSlgilops,  called  velonia  and  velani 
(a  corruption  of  ^^ttwi)  and  velameda  by  the 
modem  Greeks,  are  collected  in  Ceos,  and  used  for 
the  same  purposes.  The  Kermes  insect  fixes  itself 
upon  Q.  coocifera,  hence  called  Kermes  oak,  a 
native  of  the  S.  of  Europe  and  N.  of  Africa.  Q. 
hallota,  sweet-acorn  oak,  that  probably  described 
in  Persian  works  under  the  names  Shah-balloot 
and  Balloot-ul-malik,  is  a  native  of  Spain,  N.  of 
Africa,  and  of  parts  of  Greece;  this  having  acorns 
free  from  tannin,  has  been  long  used  as  food  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  above  countries.  It  might 
very  probably,  as  well  as  the  cork  tree  (Q.  suber), 
a  native  of  iLe  hot  parts  of  Spain  and  France,  be 
natnmlized  in  the  plains  of  Northern  India,  where 
Q.  incana,  from  elevations  of  5000  to  7000  feet  in 
the  Himalaya,  is  perfectly  at  home.  The  acorns 
of  this  species  are  sold  in  bazars  under  the  name 
balloot,  being  used  by  the  natives  in  medicine. 

Dr.  Wallioh  found  seven  different  species  of  oak 
in  Borma  and  on  the  Tenasserim  coast,  and  all 
afford  useful  timber,  though  inferior  to  the  Eng- 
liah  oak. 

In  Japan  are— Quercus  slabra,  acuta,  glauca, 
cnspidata,  serrata,  glandulifeiu,  dentata,  phylly- 
raoidea,  Sieboldiana,  urticsefolia,  canescens,  varia- 
Inlis,  aUena,  criroula,  Burgerii,  sessifolia,  salicina, 
myraniefolia,  guva,  grosse,  serrata,  lacera  mar- 
ginata,  Iffivi^ta.  The  following  occur  in  China : 
— Quercus  cornea,  Mongolica,  oentata,  Chinensis, 
Fabric  flex,  serrata.  Many  of  the  28  Japanese  species 
appear  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  or 
only  occur  near  the  south-eastern  angle  of  Asia, 
where  they  reach  their  most  southern  Umits,  being 
scarcely  known  in  a  wild  state  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  The  Indian  and  Burmese  species 
are— Quercus  acuminata,  ^gilops,  Amherstiana, 
annulata,  ballota,  balloot,  bancana,  Brandisiana, 
dealbata,  dilitata,  eumoTpha,  Falconeri,  fenestrata, 
Griffithii,  ilex,  incana,  lamellosa,  lanceiefolia,  lanu* 
ginosa,  lappacea,  mespiHfolia,  mixta,  cccidentalts, 
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ofla,  oxyodon,  pachyphylla,  pedunonlata,  poly- 
antha,  robur,  semecaipifolia,  semiserrata,  serrata, 
sessiliflora,  spicata,  Thomsoniana,  turbinata,  velu- 
tina,  and  xylocarpa. 

Captain  Gerard  tells  us  of  three  species  of  oak  in 
Kanawar, — Monroo  and  Kbursoo,  which  grow  at 
12,800  feet,  and  the  Ban  (Q.  incana),  which  dis- 
appears at  8000  feet.  Major  Benson,  writing  in 
Bntish  Burma,  remarks  that  Q.  fenestrata,  Q. 
turbinata,  and  Q.  velutina  produce  good,  durable 
timber,  resembling  that  of  the  Dilleniaa  in  density 
and  elasticity,  though  the  trees  do  not  grow  of 
that  size  to  make  the  timber  of  the  same  value  as 
the  Dillenias.  Q.  Chinensis,  the  Chinese  oak,  a 
beautiful  species  found  in  mountainous  places  in 
China,  is  said  to  have  exactly  the  habit  and  appear- 
ance of  a  Spanish  chesnut  It  erows  to  the  neight 
of  50  feet.  Q.  mannifera,  of  J^irdistan,  is  said  to 
vield  a  sweet  mucilaginous  substance  from  its 
branches  and  leaves  by  steeping  them  in  boiling 
water  at  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,'  and  after- 
wards evaporating  the  water.  This  substance  is 
made  into  cakes,  and  sold  in  the  markets  of  the 
town  of  Van  under  the  name  of  Ghiok-Helvashee, 
*the  sweetmeat  of  heaven.'  The  species  is  very 
near  Q.  sessiliflora,  especially  a  form  of  it  which 
has  been  named  Q.  Mongolica.  Q.  regia  and  Q. 
rigida  also  occur  in  Kurdistan. 

Quercus  acuminata,  Wight  Ic,  Roxb, ;  Hoimee, 
Hind.    . 

Quercus  Amherstiana,  WalL,  Tirbbe,  Burm. 
A  large  tree  of  Martaban,  used  in  boat-building. 

Quercus  annulata,  Sm. 


KOTGARH. 
PUSSTU. 


I> 


Hunne,  Phidiat, 
Faniat,      .    .    ■ 


P0SHTU. 


»> 


Bani.  Bran, 
Ban-kan,  Bren, 
Ban-kahoo,    . 

The  ring-cupped  oak  grows  in  the  outer  ranges 
of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas,  to  the  height  of  10,000 
feet ;  wood  white,  not  valued. 

Quercus  ballota,  IT.,  the  Barbary  oak;  Shah- 
balloot  or  Balloot-ul-nialik  of  Persia  is  probably 
the  tree  mentioned  by  Theophrastns.  It  is  a 
native  of  Spain  and  Greece. 

Quercus  cornea,  Loureiro,  an  oak  of  Cochin- 
China,  Hong-Kong,  and  S.  China.  The  leaves 
are  not  given  to  silkworms. — Smith, 

Quercus  dentata,  Thunb.,  Hob,  Chin.,  a  large 
leafed  oak  of  China  and  Japan.  It  has  long 
feathery  filaments  outside  the  acorn. — Smith, 

Quercus  dilatata,  LindUy, 

Quercus  taziflonu 


Mohm,  Here'n,  Chamba. 
BarongijParan^,  Hazara. 
Kaliring,     .    .    Jhklum. 


Chora,  .  .  .  Kaohak. 
Marghand,  .  Eamawab. 
Bar,  Char,  Mubrkb  Hills. 


This  fine  evergreen  oak  is  found  in  the  Sutlej 
valley  between  Rampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  6000  to  9000  feet.  It  yields  an  excellent 
heavy  wood. 

Quercus  fenestrata,  Roxh.,  grows  in  the  Khassya 
Hills,  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sylhet,  and  grows  in  Burma  and  the  Tenasserim 

frovinces  not  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
t  affords  useful  timber. 

Quercus  floribunda,  Cleghomy  Barcha,  Hind., 
is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Rampur 
and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  9000  feet 
Quercus  ilex,  evergreen  oak.* 


Oharai,  Chora,   .      HiND. 
Chur,  Jari,  Kori,     .    „ 
Ohota,  ....  Lahoul. 
Bamngee,  •    •      MuaaiB. 


Iri, 
Bre, 


Panol 
Panj, 


Khar-paloo-eherai, .     „ 
Ghwara-chend,  .    .      ,» 


This  is  found  in  Kaghan,  the  Sutlej  valley  be^ 


QUEROUS. 


QUETTA. 


tween  Hampur  and  SungDam,  at  5000  to  8000  feet 
elevation ;  it  is  the  principal  firewood  in  the  hill  sta- 
tions. Charcoal  is  made  of  it  The  English  residents 
at  Dharmsala  use  it  for  beams  and  rafters.  The 
tree  attains  its  full  size  in  100  years,  and  a  very 
old  tree  yields  a  log  or  trunk  to  first  branch  from 
16  to  20  feet  in  length  (?),  and  6  feet  in  circum- 
ference ;  wood  of  a  red  colour,  hard,  tough,  and 
heavy,  coarse  -  crained,  liable  to  warp  and  to 
decay  if  exposea  to  wet ;  leaves  given  as  fodder 
to  cattle.  Its  acorns,  Balut  sil  supari,  are  sold  in 
the  bazars  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  under  the  name 
of  Shah-balloot.  Used  for  indigestion,  diarrhoea, 
and  asthma.  Recommended  for  chronic  diarrhoea 
in  children,  after  burying  in  the  earth  to  remove 
their  bitter  principle,  then  washing  and  grinding. 
Stewart. 

Quercus  incana — ?  Himalayan  ilex. 


Ban,  Banji, 
Bin,  Binj, 
Munroo 


.Hazaba. 


i> 


of  Kamaon. 


SpeiHsherai  (white 

oak), ....  Pushtu. 
Van,    .     of  Salt  Bange. 


A  beautiful  tree  of  Kamaon,  very  like  the  ever- 
green oak  of  Europe.  Its  leaves  are  much  more 
woolly  on  the  under  side.  The  wood  is  coarse, 
but  lasts  well  under  cover,  where  it  is  not  exposed. 
It  is  extensively  used  for  fuel  at  the  hiU  Sanatoria, 
where  the  tree  grows  abundantly  at  from  8500  to 
8000  feet  elevatiou. 

Quercus  infectoria,  Olivier,  gall  oak. 


Afees,   ....  Arab. 
Pyeen-ta-gar-nee- 

thee,      .    .    .  BuRif. 

Maa-phal,      .    .  DUKH. 


Dyer's  oak, 
Majoo-phal,  . 
Maja-kanee,  . 
Mazoo,      .    • 


.   Eno. 
Hind. 
Maleal. 

.  PXBS. 


Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Kurdistan,  a  shrub 
4  to  6  feet  high.  A  very  common  scrubby  bush 
Id  Asia  Minor,  where  its  branches  are  attacked  by 
an  insect,  the  Cynips,  which  punctures  them,  and 
causes  the  formation  of  the  oak-galls. 

Quercus  lancesefolia,  Roxh,^  a  tree  of  the  Craro 
Hills  and  Assam.  Wood  light-coloured  like  the 
English  oak,  but  harder,  and  reckoned,  where  it 
grows,  one  of  the  most  durable  timbers. 

Quercus  lappacea,  Roxb.,  a  tree  on  the  Kbassya 
mountains.  Wood  strong,  in  colour  like  that  of 
the  common  oak,  but  hard  and  more  close-graioed. 

Quercus  lucida  and  Q.  muricata,  Roxb»,  are 
Penang  trees. 

Quercus  Mongolica,  Fischer,  Tsoh-shu,  Chin., 
an  oak  of  N.  China,  with  small  leaves,  on  which 
the  silkworm  is  fed. — Smith, 

Quercus  pedunculata,  its  bark  used  medicinally. 

Quercus  prinodes,  Linn. 
QaercuB  seirata,  i2ox&.        |  Shingra,    .    .    .      Hind. 
A  tree  of  the  Garo  Hills,  yields  a  useful  timber. 

Quercus  semecarpifolia,  WalL 
Alpine  oak.   .    .    .   Eno.  I  Kharao,  Khatao,      Panj. 
Biuichar,  Banchar,  Panj.  |  Kharshu,  ....     „ 

This  ascends  above  the  range  of  pines,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  alpine  trees  of  the  North  Hima- 
laya. It  is  an  evergreen  species.  Its  acorns  are 
named  Shah-balloot  It  is  found  in  the  Sutlej 
valley  between  Rampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  9000  to  12,000  feet.  No  oak  nor  chesnut 
ascends  above  9000  feet  in  the  interior  of  Sikkim, 
where  they  are  replaced  by  a  species  of  hazel 
(Corylus) ;  in  the  North  Himalaya,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  10,000  and  12,000  feet,  on  the  southern 
face  of  the  Himalaya,  as  at  Chur,  Kedarkanta,  and 
Changshel,  the  Quercus  semecarpifolia  generallv 
forms  the  forests  at  their  highest  limits,  thougn 
other  species  of  Quercus  are  found  below,  with 


Taxus,  Betula,  Deodara,  Pinus  excelsa,  and  Mor- 
inda.  Q.  semecarpifolia  is  a  magnificent  tree, 
and  its  timber  is  much  esteemed  by  the  natives. 
Wood  white  and  heavy;  subject  to  insects  and 
liable  to  warp ;  used  for  making  charcoal,  and  by 
zamindars  for  ordinary  house-building  pnrposes ; 
produces  also  good  and  large  timber. 

Quercus  semiserrata,  Roxh.,  Thit-kya,  Burm., 
a  tree  of  the  Garo  and  Khassya  Hills  and  British 
Burma.  Wood  used  for  plugs  or  pins,  to  join 
together  the  three  pieces  which  compose  the  body 
of  a  Burmese  cart-wheel.    Qu.  Q.  prinodes. 

Quercus  spicata,  Buch,,  a  tree  of  Nepal,  of  the 
Garo,  Khassya,  and  Chittagong Hills.  WoodHghter 
coloured  than  English  oak,  but  equally  Sose- 
grained,  and  apparently  as  strong. 

Quercus  bu1>^,  the  cork  tree,  of  all  the  warm 
parts  of  Spain,  but  is  most  abundant  in  Catalonia 
and  Valencia.  In  the  property  of  forming  a 
spongv  soft  substance  on  its  bark,  it  surpasses 
all  other  European  trees,  and  hence  is  of  the 
greatest  value  for  corks  and  for  similar  purposes. 
Quercus  occidentidis,  one  of  the  yaneties  of 
Q.  suber  affording  cork,  in  Southern  France, 
Spain,  and  N.  Africa.  This  species  is  confined 
to  the  Atlantic  provinces,  and  is  distinguished  by 
its  acorns  ripening  in  the  second  year.  The  first 
gathering  of  the  ^k  takes  place  when  the  trees 
are  about  12  to  15  years  of  age.  This  is  burned, 
being  almost  useless.  There  is  a  second  gather- 
ing some  7  or  8  years  later,  of  porous  cork,  and 
after  a  similar  interval,  a  third  or  better  quality, 
which  A&y  be  used  for  corks.  The  harvest  is 
continued  at  intervals  of  7  to  10  years,  the  best 
cork  being  produced  by  trees  on  a  poor  soil. 

Quercus  turbinata,  Roxb.,  grows  in  Chittap;ong, 
in  Burma,  affords  useful  timber,  though  inferior  to 
English  oak.   Roxbur^  says  it  is  only  used  for  fuel. 

Quercus  velutina,  Tha  ghau,  Burm.,  grows  in 
Burma  and  the  Teuasserim  Provinces,  ft  affords 
useful  timber,  though  inferior  to  English  oak. — 
Capt.  Gerard,  Kanawar ;  Messrs.  Barnes,  Fortune^ 
Gamble;  Hodg.  Nagasaki;  Powell;  Cal.  Cat  Ex.^ 
1862 ;  Messrs.  Balfour,  Cleg.,  Hook.,  Mason,  G^Sh., 
Roxb.,  Riddell,  Royle,  Stew.,  Voigt,  Wight,  Thun. 

QUERQUEDULA,  the  teal  genus  of  birds, 
comprising  as  under : — 

Q.  crecoa,  Linn.,  common  teaL 
Q.  droia,  L.,  blue-winged  teal. 
Q.  glooitana,  Dallas,  cluokiDg  teaL 
Q.  Javana,  Budd,,  Java  teal. 
Q.  Manillensis,  Om.,  Manilla  teaL 
Q.  nnmeralis,  MuU,,  eastern  teaL 
See  Teal. 

QUETTA,  a  town  of  Baluchistan  in  the  valley  of 
Quetta  or  ShawL  The  valley  is  about  15  or  20  miles 
in  length,  and  from  4  to  6  in  breadtJi.  It  is 
bounded  to  the  westward  by  the  ChahU  Tan  range, 
having  a  strike  of  S.S.W.  by  N.N.E.  Quetta  is 
about  5900  feet  above  the  sea,  and  has  about 
4000  inhabitants.  The  mountainous  table-land 
of  Baluchistan  extends  from  Cape  Monze  on  the 
south  to  the  Afghan  mountains  north  of  Quetta, 
or  from  25"^  to  SO""  40'  N.  latitude,  and  is  conse- 
quently about  340  miles  in  length.  In  breadth  it 
extends  from  the  level  nlains  of  Cutchi  eastward, 
to  Nooshky  on  tiie  borders  of  the  Seistan  desert 
on  the  west,  extending  thus  about  150;miles.  But 
its  breadth  is  by  no  means  uniform ;  widest  about 
the  centre,  it  gradually  narrows  southward,  until 
at  Cape  Monze  it  is  only  a  few  miles  broad« 
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QUFL. 


QUININE. 


The  fort  or  kot,  in  lat.  30**  12'  N.,  long.  66°  65' 
£.,  is  tttoated  at  the  northern  end  of  the  valley,  on 
the  direct  ronte  from  Jacobabad  and  Shikarpur  to 
Kandahar  vift  the  Bolan  pass.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  mnd  wall,  and  has  two  gates,  the  eastern  and 
K>athen],  or  Shikarpuri  gate.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town,  on  an  artificial  mound,  stands  the  miri  or 
citadel,  in  which  the  governor  resides,  and  from 
which  there  is  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  neigh- 
bomiDg  valley.  The  water  is  good,  and  there  are 
many  gardens  and  orchards  in  the  suburbs.  Quetta 
was  occupied  in  the  British  wars  with  Afghanistan 
m  1838-42,  and  again  from  1876  and  during  the 
Afghan  campaigns  of  1878-80,  Quetta  formed 
thebase of  operations  of  the  southern  column,  and 
is  now  h^d  by  the  British. — Imp.  Gaz, 

QUFL.  Hind.  Any  lock;  in  Muhanunadan 
divination,  a  lock  for  resolving  mysteries. 

QUICKLIME. 


Honnu,  Honnu, 
GhuDAmbu,     • 
Smmnm,    •    • 


SiNOH. 

.Tam. 
.  Tkl. 


Ahaky  ....  Arab. 
Cbanani,  Ghnna,  Hnro. 
Ckldnm,  ....  Lat. 
Niirehy  •    •    •    .     Pkbs. 

The  common  method  of  obtaining  ouiddime  is 
by  the  process  of  burning,  in  whicn  limestone 
mixed  with  wood,  coal,  or  cliarcoal  is  exposed  to 
a  stronff  heat ;  in  this  way  the  carbonic  acid  is 
expellee^  and  the  product  called  quicklime  is  the 
resolL  It  is  white,  of  a  pale  grey  tint,  opac^ue, 
inodoroQs,  and  its  taste  acrid  and  alkaline. 
When  water  is  ponred  upon  quicklime,  it  heats, 
oacklea,  swells,  and  a  onlky  white  powder  is 
obtained,  called  slaked  lime.  Lime  is  used  as  a 
manure  and  as  an  ingredient  in  mortar.  In 
several  metallurgic  processes,  it  is  used  as  a  cheap 
and  powerful  flux ;  it  is  also  extensively  employed 
in  soap-making,  leather  -  dressing,  dyeing,  and 
medicine,  besides  many  other  purposes  in  common 
life  and  the  arts.  Ghunam  is  applied  to  quicklime 
made  from  calcined  shells. — Faulkner. 

QUICKSILVER,  Mercury. 


Vif-ftigent,  Merenre,  Fa. 
Qneekiilber,  .  .  .  Gib. 
Para, Hind. 


Argento  vivo,  Mercurio,  It. 

Azogue, Bp. 

Jewft,     ....    TUBR. 


Quicksilver  is  said  to  occur  about  six  miles  from 
Colombo  and  Trincomalee.  While  some  excava- 
tions were  making  in  the  Uterite  on  the  sea-face 
of  the  fortress  of  Cannanore  in  1857,  globules  of 
fluid  mercniT  were  found  in  the  cells  oi  the  later- 
ite,  giving  the  appearance  of  its  being  of  natural 
occurrence.  The  quantities  and  value  imported 
into  India  have  been  as  under : — 


1874-75.  1876-76. 1876-77. 1877-78. 1878-70. 1879-80. 


U». 


160,744 


624,208  217,181 


207,081 


8,60,82312,89,001 18,88,047 


.  1,61,200(10,76,106: 

•^As,  Ann.  Reg.  1799 ;  Joinville's  MSS. 
QUILLS. 


260,884 


631,898 
5,88,486 


Stiroli,  ....  Rus. 
Ganones  para  eseribir,  Sp. 
Tay-kalam,  Tay,  .  TUBK. 


Plumea  k  eerire,  •  .  Fb. 
Poaen,  Feder  kiel,  Gkb. 
Kahn,  .  .  Ouj.,  Hind. 
Panne  de  torivlre,     .    It. 

The  strong  wing-feathers  of  the  goose,  used  for 
writing. 

QUiLON,  a  seaport  town  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
in  Ut.  8**  63'  28*  X,  long.  76**  36'  59"  E.  It  is 
in  the  Travancore  State,  and  has  been  written 
CoUam,  Coulon,  and  Coilon,  derived  from  the 
Tamil  for  a  tank.  Its  population  is  about  15,000, 
and  is  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  the  Madras 
army.  It  has  been  known  to  western  nations 
from  very  early  times  as  a  commercial  town,  and 


the  Imperial  Gazetteer  says  it  is  mentioned  as  Coilon 
in  a  letter  of  the  Nestorian  patriarch  Jesu  Jabus 
of  Adiabene,  who  died  A.D.  660.  It  appears  in 
Arabic  as  early  as  a.d.  851,  under  tne  name 
Eaulam-mal],  when  it  was  already  frequented  by 
ships  from  China ;  and  during  the  13th  and  14tn 
centuries  it  continued  to  be  the  great  port  of  trade 
with  Malabar,  from  China  and  from  Arabia.  It 
is  the  Coilum  of  Marco  Polo,  and  the  Columbum 
of  several  ecclesiastical  writers  of  that  ase,  one  of 
whom,  Friar  Jordanus,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Columbum  about  1330.  It  was  a  great  port  for 
pepper,  Brazil  wood,  and  for  ginger,  tne  best 
Kind  of  which  was  known  till  late  in  the  middle 
ages  as  Columbine  ginger.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century,  Varthema  speaks  of  it  as  a 
fine  port,  and  Barbosa  as  '  a  very  great  city,'  and 
*  with  many  great  merchants.  Moors,  and  Gentoos, 
whose  ships  traded  to  all  the  eastern  ports  as 
far  as  Bengal,  Pegu,  and  the  Archipelf^o  .  .  . 
Throughout  the  middle  ages  it  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  **  Saint  Thomas 
Christians,^*  and  formed  with  Kayal  (Koilpatam, 
Koel  church,  Patanam  town),  one  of  the  seven 
churches  ascribed  by  Indo- Syrian  tradition  to 
Saint  Thomas  himself '  (Col.  i  ule's  Marco  Polo, 
iL  p.  365,  ed.  1874). 

In  1503  the  Portuguese  established  a  factory 
and  fort,  captured  by  the  Dutch  150  years  later. 
Besides  these  changes,  the  town  was  at  different 
times  subject  to  Cochin,  Cully  Quilon,  and  Tra- 
vancore. In  1741  Travancore  unsuccessfully  be- 
sieged it,  but  the  following  year  the  Quilon  raja 
submitted.  The  natives  of  the  country  begin 
their  era  from  its  foundation,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  natives  of  Cochin  begin  theirs  from  the 
origin  of  the  island  of  Vaipeen.  In  former  days 
there  were  a  great  many  weaving-looms  and 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  stoneware  here. 
Alexius  Menezes,  the  first  Archbishop  of  Goa,  built 
an  excellent  fortress  here,  which  afterwards  fell 
into  ruins,  being  neglected  by  the  Dutch. — CoL 
Ueher  Drury ;  Imp.  Gaz. 

QUINCE,  Cydonia  vulgaris. 

Suffurgulj  Bafaijalat,  Ab. 
Qvoade,  ....  Dan. 
Kwepeer,  .  .  .  DuT. 
Semen  de  Coig,  Going,  Fb. 
Qoinoonx,  ...  „ 
Qaitten  komer,     .    Geb. 

The  quince  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  grows  in  Persia;  its  fruit  is  stewed,  and^it 
makes  good  marmalade.  In  the  Panjab  there  are 
three  kinds  of  quinces— (1)  Shakkar,  or  sweet; 
(2)  Tursha,  sour ;  (3)  Miyana,  or  middling.  Ilie 
first  is  eaten  fresh,  and  has  a  delicious  perfume ; 
the  second  is  dried,  candied,  etc. ;  the  seeds  of  all 
are  demulcent,  and  used  in  sherbets  and  as  a  cool- 
ing drink  in  fever.  They  abound  in  mucilage,  and 
constitute  an  important  article  of  commerce, 
being  highly  valued  as  a  demulcent  tonic  and 
restorative  remedy  by  the  Hindus  and  by  Muham- 
madans  all  over  the  east.  They  are  imported 
into  Bombay  and  Calcutta  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  into  Northern  India  they  are  brought  from 
Kabul  and  Kashmir.— PotreZ/;  Hogg;  Faulkner. 

QUININE  was  discovered  in  1820  by  Pelletier 
and  Caventou,  French  chemists;  cinchomdine 
and  quinidine  in  1852  by  M.  Pasteur.  It  is  a 
vegeto -alkali  obtained  from  cinchona  biffk.  The 
medicinal  properties  of  the  Peruvian  bariu  are 


Melaootogna, 

.    .        It. 

Bihidana,     . 

.    .   Febs. 

.     .     POBT. 

Membrillo,  .    . 

.    .       Sp. 

Qoitten,  .    .    . 

.    •      Sw. 
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dae  to  theae  veseto -alkalis.  The  refuse  or 
mother  liquor  of  the  quinine  manufacturers  con- 
tains amorphous  quinine,  also  called  chinoidine  or 
quinoidine.  It  is  a  yellow  or  brown  resin-like 
mass,  insoluble  in  water,  but  freely  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  as  also  in  dilute  acids.  Quinine 
is  one  of  the  easiest  drugs  to  adulterate,  as  the 
substances  mixed  with  it  are  of  very  similar  appear- 
ance and  properties.  Cinchona  bark  contains 
several  alkaloias  of  more  or  less  febrifuge  pro- 
perties ;  quinine,  the  principal,  is  accompanied 
by  cindionine,  cinchonidine,  and  perhaps  other 
minor  alkaloids,  all  of  which  have  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  quinine,  but  possess  febrifuge  properties 
more  or  less  inferior  to  those  of  quinine,  and 
often  producing  different  symptoms.  These 
alkaloids  have  always  been  separated  by  the 
European  manufacturer,  as  the  mixed  alkaloids 
would  be  unsaleable  there,  and  thev  are  disposed 
of  separately,  each  at  its  own  market  price,  the 
inferior  alkaloids  fetching  often  less  than  half  the 
price  of  quinine.  Barks  vary  in  the  proportion 
of  alkaloids  they  yield ;  but  it  may  be  said  that 
for  every  ounce  of  quinine  manufactured  there 
are  at  least  two  ounces  of  inferior  alkaloid  pro- 
duced. The  alkaloids  find  a  certain  outlet 
amongst  private  practitioners  making  up  their  own 
medicines,  in  tiie  dispensaries  of  nospitals  and 
parish  infirmaries,  and  other  circumstances  where 
the  high  price  of  quinine  restricts  its  use;  but 
much  of  these  alkaloids  is  mixed  with  quinine 
intended  for  exportation.  This  mixture  is  a  fraud, 
because  these  mferior  alkaloids  require  a  much 
higher  dose  (30  to  50  per  cent,  more)  to  produce 
the  same  febrifuge  effects  as  quinine  in  mild  cases ; 
they  often  completely  fail  in  severe  cases  of  ague, 
and  generally  cause  nausea  and  other  unpleasant 
symptoms.  In  France,  pharmaceutical  authorities 
who  inspect  druggists*  shops,  condemn  all  quinine 
found  to  contain  more  than  three  per  cent,  of 
cinchonine. 

The  cinchona  plants,  introduced  into  India  by 
Mr.  Clement  Markham's  (C.B.)  devoted  exertions, 
have  been  largely  cultivated,  and  the  Governments 
of  Bengal  and  Madraa  have  been  manufacturing 
the  alkaloids,  either  separating  them,  or  keeping 
them  combined,  styling  the  latter  condition  the 
cinchona  febrifuge  or  mixed  cinchona  alkaloids. 
100  parts  of  it  have  been  found  to  contain  quinine, 
15'5  ;  cinchonidinc,  29 ;  cinchonine,  335  ;  amor- 
phous alkaloids,  17  ;  and  colouring  matter,  5. 

The  Madras  Qovemmeut,  about  the  year  1882, 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  consignments 
of  cinchona  barks,  from  the  estates  atKaddewatum, 
Dodabetta,  and  Pykara,  from  which  quinine  and 
other  alkaloids  were  to  be  manufactured  on  their 
behalf.  Mr.  Whiffen^s  analysis  of  these  yielded 
the  following  results : — 


Renewed 

crown  bark,    6'57  to  571 
MoiMd  bark,      4*06  to  4*8 
Natondbark,     8*6  to  8*42 
Benew»d  rod  b.,  8*04 
MoMedbark,      1-71  to  2*09 
Natural  bark,     1'28  to  1'2 
Root  bark,      .    1*3   to  2*09 
Branch  bark,      OS   to 0*66 
Renewed  scraped 

crown  bark,  4*84 
Natural  sorapedyl  *81 
Branch  crown,    0*7 


Cfnchonidine 
•ulphate  p.  0. 

0-41  to  0*48 
1-4   to  1*6 
1*02  to  1*21 
2*82 

215  to  2*32 
2-8  to  3-57 
21  to  215 
1*5   to  1*35 

0*87 
0-75 
0*16 


Cinchona 
alkaloid  p.  0. 

0*12  to  0*31 
0*2  to  0*24 
015  to  0*28 
1*84 

1*68  to  2*30 
1*14  to  1-63 
2*39  to  2*57 
0-47  to  0*61 

0*21 
0*06 
0*04 


The  total  lbs.  of  products  obtained  by  manufacture 
was  as  follows : — 
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Quinine  sulphate,  .  1467 
Cinchonidine  Bulphate,'845 
Quinidine  sulphate,  .     40 


Cinchonine  alkaloid, 
Febrifuge,.    .    •    . 


2236 


Total  charges  on  account  of  the  bark  sent 
amounted  to  £3352,  Os.  9d.,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Freight,  agency,  etc. £721    9    3 

Manufacturing  charges,     .    .    .     2604  11    0 
Fire  insurance  of  bark  at  factory,        26    0    0 

Notwithstanding  the  increasing  price  of  quinine, 
its  import  into  India  is  increasing. 


1875-76, 
1876-77, 
1877-78, 
1878-79, 


Lbs.  Bfl. 

3,925  1,91,619 

4,648  3,84,487 

5,025  6,58,500 

5,940  6,50,005 


Llw.  Ha. 

1879-80,     7,600  8,60,072 

1880-81,     3,964  4,29,515 

1881-«2,    10,615  9,98,631 

1882-«3,     7,585  6,48,912 

Imports  into  India  of  quinine  on  aocount  of 
Grovernment  have  already  (1883)  practicaUy 
ceased,  and  India  will  soon  supply  aU  its  own 
wants  from  its  cinchona  plantations  at  Darjiling 
and  the  Neilgherry  mountains.  In  1882-83,  India 
exported  641,608  lbs.  of  cinchona  bark,  value  Rs. 
7,90,861.  When  the  home  consumption  of  bark 
was  one-fourth  the  present  amount,  quinine  was 
only  half  its  present  price.  The  discovery  of 
kairin  may  lead  to  a  diminution  of  price.  In 
February  and  March  1883,  the  Madras'  Govern- 
ment had  two  sales  of  48,645  lbs.  of  18  kmds  of 
cinchona  bark,  which  realized  from  8  annas  8  pic 
per  pound  to  Rs.  2.8.8,  tiie  latter  being  for  mossed 
crown. — Markham,  Per,  Bark. 

QUINTAL.    Fr.,  It.     1*97  cwt  Eng. 

QUISQUALIS  CHINENSIS.    Smith. 
Sze-kiun-taze,  .    .    Chin.  |  liane  vermifuge,  .    .  Fr. 

A  plant  of  Annam,  Moluccas,  Mauritius,  Burma, 
Malay  Peninsula,  and  China ;  fruit  1  or  1^  inch 
long.    A  safe  and  efficient  vermifuge. — Smith. 

QUISQUALIS  INDICA.    Linn. 


Q.  villosa,  Boxb, 

Tot-chi-fa,  .    .    .    Chin. 
Chinese  honeysuckle,  Eng. 


Da-way-hmi-ne,  Burm. 

Kangoon  creeper,   .    £no. 
Sun  rang  arooe,     Maiat. 


A  scandent  shrub,  with  beautiful  flowers  of 
various  colours,  from  white  to  orange  and  de^- 
red ;  has  a  very  powerful  perfume  towards  nighu 
It  grows  from  layers  or  seed,  but  the  latter  are 
very  difficult  to  find.  It  is  seen  trailing  its  long 
arms  around  bowei-s  and  verandahs,  buried  in 
thick  lively  foliage,  and  gracefully  flinging  out  its 
thousands  of  sweet-scented  flowers,  wmch  change 
their  tint  from  white  to  rose,  and,  with  the  clouds 
at  sunset,  deepen  into  richest  crimson.  The 
flowers  are  scarlet  outside  and  yellowish-white 
within,  and  hang  in  large  clusters.  The  scent  at 
night  is  uiipleasant  to  some  persons.  It  is  a  very 
common  plant  in  the  gardens  of  the  Dekhan. 
Seeds  vermifuge. — Jaffrey ;  Mason ;  RiddelL 

QUIVER.  Throughout  South -Eastern  Asia 
the  bow  and  arrow  have  almost  disappeared,  the 
only  people  using  it  constantly  in  war  and  for 
the  hunt  being  the  Mincopi  ;  but  at  the  annual 
'  langar '  of  the  Nizam  of  the  Dekhan  there  are 
still  to  be  seen  a  few  soldiers  in  the  procession 
armed  with  bows.  Recently,  too,  in  the  oeginning 
of  1870,  the  Editor  met  a  small  body  of  men, 
seemingly  on  some  predatoiy  excursion,  one  of 
whom  was  armed  with  the  bow  and  a  quiver  fcdl 
of  arrows.  In  April  1868,  a  few  days  before  the 
Editor  arrived  at  the  Andamans,  a  British  BaQor 
was  killed  by  the  arrow  of  a  MincopL 
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QUOIN  HILL. 

QUOIN  HELL,  caUed  Jibl  Mia  Ally-,  at  the 
8tnita  of  Bab-nl-Maiidab,  is  865  feet  above  the 


QUOIRENG,  a  tribe  in  N.E.  India,  with  a 
hoguage  distinct  from  those  of  the  Songba  and 
Ptiiron,  but  with  a  great  simikrity  in  sSl  other 
RppectB.  They  inhabit  all  the  bills  north  of  the 
Koapui,  between  the  high  range  that  skirts  the 
TiQey  of  Munnipore  and  the  £ffak,  as  far  as  the 
Angami  tribe,  iram  whose  aggressions  they  have 
soi&red  much,  l^m  these  aggressions  and  their 
own  fends,  they  have  much  decreased  in  number, 
bat  are  stiil  a  very  considerable  tribe,  possessed 
of  much  energy,  which  developes  itself  in  trade 
with  the  Aneami  and  the  Britisn  frontier  district. 

QURBAN.  Arab.  A  sacrifice ;  a  victim ; 
obbtion. 

QURKA.  Hind.  A  straight  or  curved  horn, 
twelve  feet  long ;  a  musical  instrument. 

QUTUB  SAHIB,  or  Quttub-ud-Din,  lies  buried 
at  Qutub,  near  Dehli,  named  after  Irnn.  The  late 
Shah  Alam  and  many  members  of  the  royal 
family  of  Dehli  are  buried  there.  His  tomb  is 
much  frequented  by  pilgrims,  he  being  one  of 
the  most  renowned  and  venerated  of  the  Musal- 
man  saints. 

QUTUB  8HAHI,  a  dynasty  of  the  Dekhan, 
A.D.  151^1580,  whose  principal  stronghold  wss 
Golconda,  near  Hyderabad.  Sultan  Euli  Qntnb 
Shah,  the  founder,  was  a  Turkoman  of  Hamadan 
in  Persia,  and  was  in  the  service  of  the  Bahmani 
kings  when  their  power  broke  up.  He  was 
mnnlered  at  the  age  of  90  by  his  son  Jamshid. 
The  fourth  and  last  king  was  Muhammad  Kuli. 


R 


R,  the  18th  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  is 
a  semi-TOwel  and  a  liquid,  and  in  the  English 
tongue  has  two  distinct  sounds,  the  one,  as  in  ran, 
free,  morose,  and  when  at  the  beginning  of  words 
or  syllables,  produced  by  an  expulsion  of  vocalized 
breath ;  the  other  sound  when  followed  by  a  con- 
sonant^ and  when  at  the  end  of  words,  is  formed 
by  a  vibration  of  the  tongue  near  the  root,  as  in 
her,  ford,  startling.  In  words  derived  from  the 
Greek  language,  the  letter  h  is  usually  written 
after  r,  as  in  rheumatic,  rhapsody,  rhetoric.  R  has 
TarioQS  modifications  in  the  languages  of  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  changeable  into  1 ;  and  the  Chinese, 
who  cannot  pronounce  r,  alwavs  use  1  in  its 
phoe,  though  the  Mon^l  and  Manchu  have  r. 
Usually  it  has  the  sound  of  r  in  round,  run,  ruin. 
In  the  Hindustani  it  has  a  rough  sound  as  r  or  rh, 
which  akemate  with  the  cerebral  letters  d  and 
db,  and  in  Telugu,  Canarese,  and  Tamil  it  has  a 
harsher  sound.  The  r  of  the  Tamil  and  r  of  the 
Halealam  are  in  some  respects  identical,  and  when 
doubled  as  rr,  have  the  sound  of  tt.  The  Sanskrit 
vowel  sound  ri  is  modified  in  the  Peninsula  of 
India  into  m.  R  in  Sanskrit,  when  compoimded 
with  anoUier  consonant,  is  always  elided ;  thus, 
varta,  krosa,  preman,  Sansk.;  bat,  kos,  pem,  Hind. 
There  are  manv  Sanskrit  words  written  indif- 
ferently with  1  or  r,  as  in  the  Sanskrit  urmi, 
Greek  eluo;  Sanskrit  rak,  Greek  leukos; 
Sanskrit  rik,  Greek  leioo.  Just  as  the  English 
Mary  is  domestiddly  Molly,  the  Turki  languase 
frequently  changes  the  letter  r  into  a  soft  z  or  sh, 
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RABKAB. 

as  the  Turki  words  dengiz,  sea,  and  okus,  ox,  are 
the  same  as  the  Hungarian  tenger  and  okur.  On 
the  Indo-Scythian  coins,  also,  we  find  the  Turk! 
names  of  Kanishka,  Hurishka,  and  Kushkana 
changed  to  Kanerke,  Hoverke,  and  Korano  in 
Greek.  The  1  of  the  Kodum  Tamil  becomes  zh  in 
the  Shen  Tamil, — -pallam,  fruit,  becoming  pazham. 

RA,  a  god  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  was 
worshipped  separately  from  Osiris. 

RAAMAH  of  Ezekiel  xzvii.  22,  is  the  modern 
Reima. 

RABAB.    Hind.    A  rebeck. 

RABAN.  Hind.  A  Pan  jab  tree  of  moderate 
size;  wood  white,  soft,  light,  used  by  agricul- 
turists for  their  houses  and  implements.  Baric  used 
medicinally ;  leaves  used  for  fodder. — Powell. 

RABAN  HORMAZ,  a  monastery  of  the  order 
of  St.  Anthony,  in  the  pashalik  of  Musal,  45 
miles  N.  of  Musal.  The  monks  are  of  all  trades. 
They  eat  meat  at  Easter  and  Christmas.  Some  of 
the  cells  are  far  up  the  mountains  in  steep  pbices. 
— MacGregor. 

RABB.  Arab.  Lord,  master;  the  Rabbi  of 
the  Hebrews.  In  the  plural,  Arbab  is  a  title  of 
the  Khalil  and  Mohmund  chiefs  of  the  Peshawur 
district    Rab-ul-Alamin,  lord  of  the  universe. 

RA-BER.  Pers.  On  the  road ;  properly  rah- 
bur,  corrupted  by  the  Pindara  to  la-bour,  the 
designation  of  their  forays.  Dterally,  take  to  the 
roaa — Rajasthatiy  i.  p.  19. 

RABI.  Hind.  Tne  spring  time,  the  months 
March  and  April;  also,  in  Northern  India,  the 
harvest  grown  in  winter  and  reaped  in  spring, 
viz.  of  crops  sown  after  the  rains  m  October  and 
November,  reaped  in  the  first  three  or  four 
months  of  the  year  ensuing.  It  is  pronounced 
and  written  Rabbi,  and  called  by  the  people 
Hari,  as  the  spring  harvest  crops  sown  in  winter 
and  cut  by  Har,  early  summer.  They  include 
wheat,  barley,  peas,  gram,  poppy,  masur,  sarson 
or  mustard,  linseed,  tobacco,  the  manwa  and 
radbia  cotton ;  the  arhar,  Gaianus  Indicus ;  the 
jethi  dhan,  a  variety  of  rice ;  jcasum,  Cartbamus 
tinctorius. 

RABIA.  Arab.  A  protector.  One  of  the 
Kahtan  branch  of  the  Gara  tribe  accompanied  a 
friend  as  Rabia  from  the  mountains  behind  Dofar 
to  the  town  of  Silalah.  On  arrival  there,  two  of 
Rabia's  cousins  approached  the  man  he  was  pro- 
tecting, and  assailed  him  on  account  of  a  blood- 
feud.  The  Rabia,  faithful  to  his  charge,  slew  his 
cousins,  and  then  sought  the  protection  of  a  Syed, 
and  got  a  party  to  convey  him  back  to  his  village, 
while  the  friend  he  was  protecting  fled  back  to 
the  hills.  Rabia  is  a  name  of  a  If  uhammadan 
woman.  The  favourite  daughter  of  Aurangzeb 
was  so  called.  She  never  married,  according  to 
Kazi  Shahab-ud-Din  of  Ahmadnaggur,  because 
she  fell  in  love  with  Raja  Saho.  Her  father 
erected  a  magnificent  tomb  over  her  remains  at 
Aurangabad. — Dr.  Cantor. 

RABI-ul-AWAL  and  Rabi-ul-Akhir,  the  third 
and  the  fourth  months  of  the  Muhammadan  year. 
The  12th  day  of  the  month  is  held  by  Muham- 
madans  as  a  solemn  festival,  as  on  that  day 
Mahomed  died,  8th  June  632. 

RABKAB,  chief  village  of  Udaipur,  a  native 
state  of  Chutia  Nagpur,  Bengal,  in  lat.  22**  28'  18* 
N.,  and  long.  83*  16'  25"  B.  Rabkab  has  gold 
mines  which  have  their  shafts  sunk  from  20  to  60 
feet  in  depth.    These  are  very  close  together,  as 


RABNADAB  ISLAND. 


RACE. 


the  miners  are  afraid  to  run  galleries  underground. 
The  gold  is  separated  from  the  soil  by  washing  in 
wooden  troughs.  Also  thej  cut  small  water- 
courses before  the  rainy  season,  and  wash  the 
deposit  of  soil  carried  down  by  the  water. — Imp, 
Gaz. 

RABNADAB  ISLAND.  Its  southern  extremity 
is  in  lat.  21°  60'  N.  It  is  a  large  island,  18  or  20 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Hooringattah  entrance 
of  the  Ganges. 

RACACHON  or  Racachont.  Arab.  A  sub- 
stitute for  chocolate ;  a  preparation  of  roasted 
acorns,  powdered  with  sugar  and  aromatics. — 
Simmonds, 

RACA-VARU  or  Ratsa-varu.  Tel.  The  old 
barons  of  Telingana. 

RACE,  a  term  used  by  ethnologists  to  distin- 
guish different  branches  of  the  human  family. 
The  term  is  not  in  use  amongst  the  Europeans  in 
British  India,  by  whom  the  people  of  the  country 
are  collectively  called  natives,  and  the  several 
races  castes,  this  being  derived  from  Casta,  a 
Portuguese  word.  The  people  themselves  use 
the  word  zat  or  jat,  meaning  race,  and  distinguish 
their  various  divisions  by  the  word  varna  or 
colour.  These  terms  also  indicate  the  religious 
denominations  and  race  of  the  idol-worshipers 
and  monotheists.  The  languages  and  physical 
conformation  of  the  many  nationalities  show  that 
the  Brahman,  Kshatriya,  Khatri,  Rajput,  Vaisva, 
and  Sudra  Hindu,  the  Moghul,  Syud,  Shaikh, 
Persian,  and  Pathan  Muhammadan,  the  Burman, 
Karen,  Mon,  Malay,  Chinese,  Mongol,  Manchu, 
Papuan,  and  the  Polynesian,  the  Jut,  the  Baluch, 
the  BnJiui,  the  Parsee,  and  the  Bengali,  are  of 
varied  descents,  as  ako  are  many  of  the 'non- 
Aryan  tribes  of  India,  the  Pariah,  Dher,  Mhar, 
Chakili,  JMhang  or  Madhara,  the  Dom,  and  hun- 
dreds more.  The  EJiatri  is  a  race  numerous  in 
the  Upper  Panjab,  and  about  Dehli  and  Hardwar, 
and  found  along  the  Ganges  as  far  south-east  as 
Benares  and  Patna.  They  divide  tbemselveB  into 
three  principal  classes, — 1.  the  Charjati,  or  four 
clans,  viz.  Seth,  Marhota,  Khunna,  and  Kuppur ; 
2.  Barajati,  viz.  Chopra,  Talwar,  Tunnuhu,  Seigul, 
Kukker,  Meihta,  etc. ;  3.  Bawun-jati,  or  fifty- two 
clans,  amongst  whom  are  Bundari,  Meindrao, 
Sehti,  Suri,  Sani,  Unnud,  Bubseen,  Sohdi,Behdi, 
Teehun,  Bhulleh,  etc.  The  Rupshu  people,  again, 
are  of  a  different  race  from  the  Bhot,  and  winter 
and  summer  live  in  their  black  tents  with  their 
flocks  and  herds  of  sheep,  goats,  and  yaks.  They 
are  very  ugly,  with  Tartar  faces,  and  the  men  let 
their  coarse  black  hair  hang  in  one  pigtail  behind. 

Amongst  the  commercial  communities  of  the 
south  of  India  are  British,  French,  Parsees, 
Armenians,  and  Persian,  Labbai  and  Moplah 
Muhammadans;  also  the  entire  Vaisya  Hindus 
known  as  Komati  and  Chetty,  the  Marwari  of 
North -Western  India,  and  the  GujeratL  In 
Central  Asia  the  martial  Lohanna  are  the  great 
traders. 

On  the  N.,  India  has  been  in  contact  with  several 
races,  which  have  advanced  into  it  and  affected 
its  ethnic  character.  But  races  may  blend  without 
the  different  types  being  effaced,  and  while  certain 
exclusive  or  excluded  castes  or  sequestered  geo- 
graphical sections  of  the  population  may  preserve 
one  type  better  than  another,  all  may  continue 
for  some  thousands  of  years  to  be  reproduced  in 
softened  and  modified  forms  even  in  the  least 


secluded  positions.  The  physical  characters  of  a 
race  constitute  the  race ;  language  is  a  mere 
acquirement.  Races  and  languages  must  be 
classified  independently  of  each  other.  Dolicho- 
cephalic and  brachycephalic  tribes  are  found 
among  all  races,  nor  are  the  peculiarities  of  the 
hair  a  sufficient  foundation  for  a  truly  scientific 
classification.  Friedrich  Miiller  and  Hackel, 
relying  on  trichological  and  glottological  indica- 
tions, proposed  a  division  of  the  human  race  into 
12  races,  and  of  language  into  100  families.  But 
Lepsius  showed,  on  the  authority  of  A.  B.  Meyer, 
the  absence  of  Biischelhaar  among  the  Papuans, 
and  the  complete  divergence  of  the  grammars  of 
the  Hottentots  and  Papuans,  which  Friedrich 
Muller  feels  inclined  to  refer  to  one  and  the  same 
class.  Some  of  the  races  occupying  the  south- 
east of  Asia  have  obtained  their  present  positions 
as  immigrants,  others  seem  to  have  been  thrust 
into  them  by  wars,  but  of  the  origin  of  many  of 
them  there  is  no  record. 

The  earliest  political  change  to  which  we  can 
go  back  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  is 
the  expedition  of  Rama  into  the  forests  of  Danda- 
karanya,  an  event  coeval  with  the  hero-worship 
of  the  Pandava,  and  the  myths  of  the  Maha- 
bharata  and  Ramayana.  The  Aryan  expedition 
of  which  Rama  was  the  leader,  scattered  the 
aboriginal  races,  styled  Rakshasa  or  demons,  driv- 
ing some  into  the  mountain  and  forest  retreats, 
where  we  still  find  them  living  in  barbarous 
freedom,  and  reducing  others  to  the  state  of 
agrarian  slavery  in  which  we  see  the  Pariah,  PuUer, 
Chamar,  and  other  helot  races  residing  in  the 
plains.  Each  province  has  still  its  peculiar  race 
of  helots;  each  range  of  mountains  and  every 
tract  of  forests  its  own  tribes  of  wild  savages, 
either  wholly  independent,  or  partially  subject 
to  their  more  civilised  neighbours  in  the  open 
country.  From  the  Pahari  (undoubtedly  a 
remnant  of  the  great  Dravidian  family)  of  the 
Rajmahal  Hills  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
through  the  extensive  regions  of  Gondwana, 
embracing  the  Khond,  Saurah,  and  Chenchwar  of 
the  Eastern  Ghats,  the  Yanadi,  Irular,  Eurumbar 
(at  one  period  apparently  a  numerous  and  power- 
ful race)  in  the  midland  provinces,  to  the  Bedar, 
Maravar,  Kallar,  and  several  tribes  comprised  under 
the  general  term  of  Maleali,  or  mountaineers,  in 
the  south,  we  find  an  infinite  succession  of  races 
professing  customs  and  speaking  languages  differ- 
ing, and  in  many  instances  dStinct,  from  those 
of  the  modem  Hindus.  The  same  peculiaritiefl 
may  be  observed  in  several  of  the  homeless  castes 
roving  over  the  plains  in  the  more  civilised 
portions  of  the  country,  such  as  the  Eorchewar, 
Waddewar,  Yerkali,  Dumar,  Pardi,  etc.  A  careful 
and  systematic  investigation  of  these  remnants 
of  the  former  population,  of  their  customs  and 
religious  observances,  etc,  with  the  preparatioD  of 
copious  vocabularies  of  the  peculiar  dialects  or 
jargons  in  use  amongst  them,  are  among  the  most 
unportant  objects  to  which  attention  should  be 
directed,  because  the  study  of  these  tribes,  of  their 
language,  manners,  and  customs,  form  nearly  the 
only  available  source  from  which  we  can  glean  a 
knowledge  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  India. 

The  various  tribes  inhabiting  the  Indian  desert 
and  the  valley  of  the  Indus  would  alone  form  an 
ample  subject  of  investigation.  Near  the  Indus, 
the  Soda,  the  Kat'hi,  and  the  Mallani  afford,  in 
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IiiBtory,  position,  and  nominal  remembrance, 
g^roimds  for  inferring  that  tbey  are  the  descend - 
•nts  of  the  Sogdi,  Kat'hi,  and  Malli  vho  opposed 
the  Macedonian  in  bis  passage  down  the  Indus ; 
nrarms  of  Gete  or  Yuti  na7e  assumed  the  general 
tide  of  Baluch,  or  retain  the  ancient  specific  name 
of  Namri ;  while  others,  in  that  of  Jut,  preserve 
almost  the  primitive  appeUation.  There  are 
renMuna  of  the  Johya  and  Dahya,  as  well  as  of  the 
Gete  or  Jut,  and  Hun,  who  hold  places  amongst 
the  thirty-six  royal  races  of  ancient  India,  though 
these,  with  the  Baraha  and  the  Lohana,  trills 
vho  swarmed  a  few  centuries  ago  in  the  Panjab, 
are  now  only  to  be  discerned  in  small  numbers  in 
the  Marost^hali  or  *  the  region  of  death,'  which  has 
even  preserved  the  ilhistrious  name  of  Kaorwa, 
Krishna^s  foe  in  the  Mahabharata.  The  Sahrai, 
or  great  robber  of  the  western  desert,  the  enemy 
of  all  society,  is  also  there,  and  the  Hindu  Bhatti, 
Rahtor,  Joda,  Ghauhan,  Mallani,  Kaorwa,  Johya, 
Sultano,  Lohana,  Arora,  Khumra,  Sindil, 
Maisiiri,  Yishnuvi,  Jakhur,  Shiag  or  Ashiag,  and 
Poona^  Of  the  Muhammadan  tribes  there  are 
two,  Knllora  and  Sahrai,  concerning  whose  origin 
doubt  exists,  and  the  Jut,  Rajur,  Oomra,  Soomra, 
Mair  or  Her,  Mor  or  Mohor,  Baluch,  Lumrea  or 
I/)oha,  Sumaicha,  Mangulia,  Baggreah,  Dahya, 
Jobya,  Kairooe,  Jangurea,  Oondar,  Berowee, 
Bawnri,  Tawuri,  Chreudea,  Khossa,  Sudani,  and 
Ix>haoa  are  nyad,  or  proselytes,  chiefly  from 
Rajpat  or  other  Hindu  tribes. 

The  Jut  does  not  occupy  Lower  Sind,  and  they 
are  not  found  in  Gujerat.  The  Jut  is,  however, 
the  preyailing  population  in  all  Upper  Sind,  and 
their  tongue  is  the  language  of  the  country. 
They  were  once  the  aristocracy  of  the  land,  but 
latterly  have  been  dominated  over  by  other  races, 
and  thus  have  lost  somewhat  of  their  position  as 
the  higher  classes  of  the  society.  In  the  south 
and  west  of  the  Panjab,  too,  they  have  long  been 
sabject  to  Muhammadan  rulers.  But  latterly, 
as  the  Sikh,  they  became  rulers  of  the  whole 
F^anjab  and  of  the  country  beyond  as  far  as  the 
Upper  Jumna,  in  all  which  territories  they  are 
still  in  every  way  the  dominant  population. 

In  the  earlier  ages  there  were  two  chief  Rajput 
races  in  Hindustan,  viz.  the  Surya  and  the 
Chandra,  to  which  were  added  the  four  Agnicula, — 
in  all  six.  The  other  races  were  subdivisions  of 
the  Sarya  and  Chandra,  or  the  Sacha  of  Indo- 
Scythic  origin,  who,  before  the  Muhammadan  era, 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  place,  though  a 
low  one,  amongst  the  thirty-six  regal  races  of 
Rajasthan. 

The  Ganges  valley  seems  to  have  been  peopled 
by  several  races  long  before  the  Aryan  Hindus 
arrived  there,  and  all  the  conquerors  who  have 
entered  India  from  the  north-west  have  striven  to 
Gccupy  the  fertile  valley  of  this  great  river. 
Hindu  poets  have  celebrated  its  praises  in  a 
multitnoe  of  soncs ;  the  river  is  fabled  in  their 
mythology  to  be  ue  goddess  Ganga ;  thev  long  to 
see  it^  to  bathe  in  its  waters  and  be  purined  from 
their  sins,  and  at  last  to  die  on  its  banks,  or  to 
have  their  bones  conveyed  to  it  from  the  most 
remote  parts  of  India.  No  Hindu  raises  such  a 
question  as  in  2  Kings  v.  12,  for  the  Ganges  is 
recognised  as  the  most  efficacious  of  all  the  Hindu 
ncred  rivers.  On  its  banks  have  dwelt  the  chief 
of  the  religious  reformers  whom  India  has  seen. 
Its  valley  was  the  cradle  of  Buddhism,  which, 


from  its  rise  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ, 
gradually  spread  over  the  whole  of  India,  was 
extended  by  Asoka  to  Elashmir  and  K&bul  shortly 
after  Alexander's  invasion,  and  now  prevails 
amongst  many  millions  of  men.  Numerous 
dynasties  have  ruled  there.  The  Andra  race  was 
in  power  in  the  Gangetic  province  of  India  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  but  the  most 
enduring  was  the  great  Kshatriya  family  that  long 
ruled  at  Indraprastha,  and  terminated  with  Prithi- 
raj  in  a.d.  1193,  when  overthrown  and  slain  by 
Shahab-ud-Din,  Ghori. 

In  the  northern  border  districts  of  British  India, 
into  which  intruding  races  have  come,  the  dis^ 
tinctions  of  nationalities  are  very  markedL  In  the 
vicinity  of  Darjiling  are  Muhammadan  and  Hindu 
natives  from  the  plains  of  India;  the  Bhutia 
from  Bhutan,  Tibet,  and  Sikkim;  the  Lepcha 
and  the  Mechi.  The  Lepcha  have  no  religious  or 
race  distinctions,  but  they  speak  of  themselves  as 
belonging  to  the  clans  Burphung  phuho,  Udding 
phuho,  Thurjokh  phoho,  Sundyang,  Sugut,  Tung- 
yeld,  Lucksom,  Therim,  and  Songme.  Captain 
J.  D.  Herbert  observes  of  them,  that  at  his  first 
interview  with  the  Lepcha,  he  saw  that  they  were 
the  same  people  whom  he  had  met  with  at 
Nialang,  at  Jahnabhi,  at  Shipchi  on  the  Sutlej,  in 
Hangrang,  and  at  Lari  in  Ladakh«  They  are,  in 
fact,  the  people  who  have  been  called  Chinese 
Tartars,  and  of  the  same  race  as  the  Tibetans, 
being  a  family  of  the  great  division  of  Eleuth 
Tartars  or  Kalmuk. 

The  people  of  Nepal  arrange  themselves  into 
many  sections,  viz.  Gurrung,  rear  sheep ;  Grallia, 
rear  buffaloes ;  Kami,  blacksmiths;  Sarki,  tanners; 
Newad,  shopkeepers ;  Domai,  tailors ;  and  the 
Murmi,  Yakka,  Mungar  Brahman,  Khumbhu, 
and  Nimbhu,  who  are  principally  cultivators. 

In  the  plains  of  the  Darjiling  district,  the 
Rajbansi  and  Bengali  are  in  equal  numbers.  The 
Rajbansi  are  Koch  or  Cooch  of  the  same  descent 
as  the  raja  of  Koch-Behar.  Hence  they  call 
themselves  Rajbansi. 

The  Mechi  inhabit  that  portion  of  the  Terai 
which  lies  under  the  hills.  They  are  migratory, 
and  live  by  cultivating  the  virgin  soil ;  they  have 
no  caste  distinctions. 

In  the  Assam  valley  on  the  N.E.,  and  in  Cutch, 
Gujerat,  and  Kattyawar  on  the  N.W.,  are  many 
tribes  disclaiming  all  national  or  race  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  neither  intermarrying  nor 
partaking  of  each  other's  meals,  and  following 
different  avocations,  each  of  them  assimilating  in 
their  physical  appearance  to  the  types  of  the  races 
of  which  they  are  offshoots. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Archipelago  form  three 
great  races,  different  in  their  physioal  aspect  and 
in  their  moral  character, — ^the  Msday,  the  Papuan, 
and  Polynesian.  Ethnologists  have  not  yet  fully 
agreed  as  to  their  origin,  nor  even  as  to  the  names 
by  which  they  should  be  designated.  The  Poly- 
nesian race  extend  from  Marianna  to  Easter  Island, 
and  from  Hawaii  to  New  Zealand,  with  no  greater 
variety  in  the  language  than  is  to  be  met  with  in 
European  tongues  derived  from  the  same  source. 
The  Malay  seem  to  have  spread  from  Sumatra 
into  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  eastwards  into 
the  Archipelago,  occupving  much  of  the  littoral 
of  its  more  westerly  islands.  The  physical  con- 
formation of  the  Papuan,  and  particularly  the 
squareness  of  his  head,  distinguishes  him  from 
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the  African  Negro.  The  PapnaDs  of  New  Guinea 
have,  almost  generally,  the  woolly  hair,  some- 
times frizzled,  and  occasionallj  in  pipe-like  knots, 
thick  lips,  and  squat  noses;  while  their  colour 
ranges  from  the  sallow  hue  of  the  Sandwich 
islander  to  the  dark  copper  of  the  Bomese. 
The  face  is  suggestiye  of  the  Mongol  type,  being 
BGuare  and  angular;  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
island  of  New  Guinea  the  obliquitj^  of  vision 
common  to  the  Chinese  is  apparent.  Coming 
in  all  probability  from  one  of  the  small  western 
islands  in  the  route  from  the  north-west  or  the 
Moluccas  (originally  peopled  from  the  Philip- 
pines), the  Papuan  race  are  found  to  spread  over 
a  lai^e  area,  and  extend  round  the  Caroline 
Islands.  Blaksland  states  that  the  geographical 
boundary  of  tiie  Papuan  is  coincident  with  the 
north-west  monsoon,  which  may  be  described  as 
extending  from  the  equator  to  10°  or  15°  north 
latitude,  and  in  longitude  from  Sumatra  to  the 
Fiji  Islands,  from  which  circumstance  and  their 
ignorance  in  navigation  the  inference  is  that  they 
have  travelled  from  the  west  into  the  Pacific  only 
so  far  as  the  prevailing  winds  allowed. 

Sturt  thinks  it  is  difficult  to  determine  ^  from 
what  race  the  Australian  sprang,  for  there  Lb  not 
one  of  the  great  families  into  which  the  hunum  race 
has  been  divided  with  which  they  may  be  properly 
classed. '  Strzelecki,  who  mixed  among  the  Austra- 
lian tribes  of  the  greatest  diversity,  says:  *In 
his  physical  appearance  he  does  not  exhibit  any 
features  by  which  his  race  could  be  classed  or 
identified  with  any  of  the  generally  known  divisions 
of  mankind.'  Perhaps  the  most  practical  account 
is  that  given  by  Wilkes,  who,  in  his  American 
Exploring  Expedition,  says :  ^  They  differ  from  any 
other  race  of  men  in  features,  complex  habits,  and 
language;  tiieir  colour  and  features  assimilate 
them  to  the  African  type,  their  long  black  silky 
hair  has  a  resemblance  to  the  Malay,  their 
language  approximates  to  the  American  Indians, 
while  there  ia  much  in  their  physical  traits, 
manners,  and  customs  to  which  no  analogy  can 
be  traced  in  any  other  people ;  their  most  striking 
distinction  is  the  hair.'  The  Chinese,  the  Malay, 
and  the  Celebians  have  for  ages  visited  the  south- 
eastern islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  had  their 
stations  on  the  Australiau  coast,  trading  with  the 
inhabitants,  and  conveying  from  thence  cargoes 
of  trepang,  shells,  etc. 

The  lKU>ngolian,  whether  Scythian,  Turk,  or 
Tartar,  is  without  imagination  or  strong  reason- 
ing powers,  but  is  intrepid  in  danger,  steady  in 
purpose,  overcoming  all  opposition,  despising  his 
fellows,  a  great  conqueror.  Such  has  been  bis 
character  as  long  as  history  has  recorded  his  name ; 
he  appears  to  luive  been  made  to  command  and 
to  oppress.  We  find  him  in  the  infancy  of  the 
human  race,  as  well  as  at  later  periods,  descend- 
ing from  his  far-distant  mountains,  emerging  from 
the  great  deserts  in  Central  Asia,  and  overrunning 
the  most  wealthy,  the  most  mighty,  or  the  most 
civilised  of  nations.  He  exercises  power  as  his 
peculiar  privilege  and  right. 

The  Shemite,  says  Layard,  whether  Hebrew, 
Arab,  or  Syrian,  has  a  bnlliant  imagination, 
ready  conception,  a  repugnance  to  any  restraint 
that  may  affect  the  liberty  of  his  person  or  of  his 
intellect.  He  conceives  naturally  beautiful  forms, 
whether  they  be  embodied  in  his  words  or  in  his 
works ;  his  poetry  is  distinguished  by  them,  and 
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they  are  shown  even  in  the  shape  of  his  domesUo 
utensils.  This  race  possesses  in  t^e  higheat 
degree  what  we  call  imagination.  The  best 
character  of  the  Bedouin,  says  Burton  (Pilgrim- 
age, p.  44),  is  a  gentleness  and  generosity.  The 
Shemite,  says  Layard,  shows  a  ready  eloquence ; 
his  words  are  glowing  and  apposite ;  his  descrip- 
tions true,  yet  brilliant ;  his  similes  just,  yet  most 
fanciful.  These  high  qualities  seem  to  be  innate  in 
him.  The  three  great  monotheistic  systems  whicli 
have  divided  the  civilised  world,  came  foiiih  from 
nations  of  Shemite  origin,  among  whom  arose  the 
priests  or  prophets  of  all  those  nations  who  hold 
the  unity  of  God.  In  the  south  and  east  of  Asia 
are  representatives  of  those  three  great  religions, 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Mnbammadans,  as  also  a 
race,  the  Parsee,  following  the  fire-worship,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  corruption  of  the  doctrines 
taught  by  Zoroaster. 

Buddhists  in  Ceylon,  in  the  Trans -Gangetic 
countries,  and  in  those  north  of  the  great  Hima- 
laya, are  very  numerous,  and  follow  several  philo- 
sophies, Aryans  of  India,  who  pursue  a  worship  of 
nature,  of  spirits,  or  demons,  and  have  adopted 
physiological  doctrines  as  revelations,  worship- 
ping deified  mortals  and  heroes,  and  believing 
m  many  incarnations  of  Siva  and  of  Yishnu,  are 
spread  all  over  India,  and  have  imparted  to  its 
prior  occupants  a  considerable  aoqnaintance  with 
their  religious  books.  These  prior  peoples  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britiah 
India,  and  have  merely  added  on  to  their  own 
nature  and  spirit  and  devil  worship  some  of  the 
legends  and  philosophical  views  of  the  Aryan 
Hindu ;  and  amongst  the  professors  of  Hinduism 
are  a  multitude  of  sects  worshipping  Siva,  or 
Vishnu,  or  Brahma,  or  all  of  these,  or  their  incar- 
nations, or  the  mere  vikrama  or  idol  of  stone 
or  wood  or  brass,  with  or  without  form.  A  body 
of  religionists,  the  Sikh,  considerable  from  their 
activity  and  their  late  political  power,  converts 
from  the  Jut  or  Gete  races  in  the  Panjab,  have 
adopted  doctrines  partly  obtained  from  the  mono- 
theistic Muhammadans,  and  partly  from  the 
Aryan  Hindu;  but  though  their  faith  is  only 
about  200  years  in  existence,  they  too  have 
broken  up  into  several  sects.  The  great  mass  of 
the  Indian  people  are  of  non -Aryan  origin,  and 
follow  religious  rites  and  customs  the  origin  of 
which  is  quite  unknown. — Tod'sRajasthan,  iL  317 ; 
Captain  Herbert  at  p.  939,  Gleanings  of  Science  ; 
Heber's  Journal^  i.  195  ;  Mrs.  Hervey^  a  Lady  in 
Tartary,  ii.  5 ;  Gentleman's  Magazine ;  Layard^ 
Nineveh,  ii.  239 ;  Burton's  Mecca,  iii.  44. 

RACHA,  also  called  Rachewar  and  Racbevadu 
and  Raj  war,  a  martial  race  of  the  Northern 
Circars,  who  claim  to  be  descendants  from 
Kshatriya  Hindus.  They  are  a  brave  race,  with  a 
high  sense  of  honour. 

RACHENARA,  in  Coorg  a  6ect  of  the  lingaet 
religionists. 

RACKA  NASTA.  Can.  ?  Stanted  teak ;  a 
forest  term. 

RACONDA  RUSSELLIANA.  Gray.  A  fish 
of  the  Indian  seas,  from  4  to  6  indiies  in  length. 
At  Penang,  numerous  at  all  seasons,  althou|^  lees 
so  than  they  are  at  the  Sandheads  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges.  The  Bengal  fishermen  denominate 
the  species,  Potasaah,  Fessah  or  Phasah.  Feasah 
or  Phasah  in  Bengal  is  a  generic  term,  but 
particularly  applied  to  Engraulis  phasah,  BudL^ 


RADHA. 


RADISH. 


and  E.  telarah,  Buck,  It  is  a  heavy  swiininer, 
and,  like  the  rest  of  GlupeoidsB,  expires  immedi- 
ately on  leayiog  its  element.  It  is  chiefly  oon- 
BOUMd  in  a  dried  state. 

RADHA,  the  celebrated  mistress  of  Krishna ; 
ibe  was  the  wife  of  Ayana-Gosha,  a  cowherd  of 
6okaL»  with  whom  she  lired  within  a  forest  near 
the  Jumna ;  she  was  one  of  Krishna's  favourite 
mistsresses,  the  chief  of  the  Gropi  or  nymphs  of 
Vrij.  She  has  been  deified  by  the  Hindus,  and 
her  image  is  set  up  in  the  temples,  and  worshipped 
ftt  the  festivals  with  that  of  Krishna,  being  con- 
sidered an  incarnation  of  lAkshmL  In  Hindu 
poetry  Radha  occupies  a  prominent  place.  Her 
parents  were  Yrisha-bhanu  and  Kiritidha.  She 
IS  also  called  Kalavati.  In  the  Indian  Song  of 
Sooga,  nothing  can  be  more  graceful  and 
deUcate  than  the  shades  by  which  Krishna  is 
portrayed  in  the  gradual  process  of  being  weaned 
by  the  love  of 

'  Beantiful  Radha,  janaine-boBomed  Radha,' 

from  the  alluremeDts  of  the  forest  nymphs,  in 
whom  the  five  senses  are  typified.  As  he  is 
pUyiug  with  them  in  the  deep  green  wood, 

*  In  the  early  days  of  apriiig, 
When  every  wind  from  warm  Halay  bring*  fragranoe 
on  its  wing,' 

suddenly  glides  Radha  into  the  circle, 

*  And  all  amotiF  thoM  damflels  free  and  bold 
IVmehad  Kriahna  with  a  aof  t  month,  kind  and  eold ; 
And  like  the  othen  leaning  on  hia  breaat. 
Unlike  the  othen  left  there  Loto'i  unreat ; 
And  like  the  others  joining  in  hb  song, 
Unlike  the  othen  made  him  silent  long ;  * 

she  leaves  in  him  the  sense  of  a  trouble,  of  a 
longing,  which  all  the  blandishments  of  his  wood- 
nymphs  cannot  soothe  away.  He  bids  farewell  to 
his  more  earthly  pastimes : — 

'  We  will  play  no  more,  beautif nl  ahadows  ! 
A  fancy  came  lolenm  and  sad, 
More  sweet  with  unspeakable  longings 
Than  the  best  of  the  pleasures  we  had  : 
I  am  not  now  the  Krishna  who  kisaed  yon ; 
That  exquisite  dream. 
The  Vision  I  saw  in  my  dancing, 
Has  spoiled  what  yon  seem.' 

He  is  shamed  and  penitent  at  having  declined 
upon  a  lower  passion  ^m  an  affection  once 
within  his  reach,  so  infinitely  more  complete. — 
Arnold. 

RADHA,  wife  of  Duryodhana's  charioteer,  and 
nurse  of  Kema,  whom  she  reared  as  her  sod,  after 
he  was  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Yamuna  by 
hiB  own  mother. — TV.  Hind.  L  p.  84. 

RADHA-KUND,  four  mUes  from  Govardhan, 
the  hoaiy  and  holy  mount  connected  with  the 
ridiest  associations  of  the  Hindus,  and  beheld  by 
them  with  an  absorbing  interest.  The  Greeks 
had  their  Olympus,  and  the  Hebrews  their  Sinai ; 
the  Jain  sect  have  their  Parasnath,  the  Saiva 
Hindn  their  Kailasa,  and  the  Yaishnava  Hindu 
their  Govardhan.  The  Christian  pilgrim  to 
Jodea  sees  Bethlehem  and  Jemsalem,  and  then 
goes  to  SinaL  The  Yaishoava  pilgrim  in  Vrij 
sees  Mttttra  and  Brindaban,  ana  tiien  goes  to 
Govardhan.  Govardhan  is  the  Parnassus  of  the 
UindiUk  Indeed,  taking  Krishna  for  Apollo,  the 
Gopini  for  the  Muses,  and  the  Mans-ganga-^a 
large,  beautifully  infaced  tank — ^for  the  fount  of 
Castfliie,  it  oat  and  oat  justifies  the  comparison. 
The  espeoial  holiness  of  Govardhan  is  owing  to 


its  being  the  first  scene  of  Krishna's  apotheosis. 
It  was  upon  this  mount  that  the  first  image  was 
raised  to  his  worship  under  the  name  of  Govar- 
dhannath.  The  great  annual  mela  or  religious 
fair  of  Ana-kut  at  Govardhan,  first  instituted 
by  Yallabha,  generally  takes  place  in  the  month 
of  Kartika,  and  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand 
people  assemble.  It  celebrates  a  pastoral  incident 
in  the  life  of  Krishna,  and  throughout  all  Vrij  the 
horns  of  the  cattle  are  painted  red  with  vermilion, 
and  those  of  a  cow  are  occasionally  seen  covered 
with  silver  leaf.  Radha- Yallabhi  is  the  name  of  a 
sect  of  Yaishnava  Hindus,  literally  the  lord  and 
lover  of  Radha,  whose  worship  is  paid  to  Krishna 
on  account  of  his  favourite  mistress  Radha.  Radh a 
is  the  object  of  adoration  to  all  the  sects  who 
worship  that  deify,  and  not  unfrequently  obtains 
a  degree  of  preference  that  almost  throws  Krishna 
into  the  shade.  This  sect  was  founded  at  Brin- 
daban, in  tbe  16th  century,  by  Han  Yans. 
Radba  Yallabhi  are  two  Sanskrit  words,  from 
Rad^h,  to  accomplish,  and  Yallabha,  beloved.  Mr. 
Sherring,  however,  says  the  Radha- Yallabhi  were 
founded  by  Yallabhacharya,  and  worship  Krishna 
and  Radha  conjointly.  They  profess  high  cere- 
monial j^urity,  do  not  eat  fish  or  flesh,  nor 
drink  spirits,  and  worship  Krishna  frequentlv 
during  the  day,  but  taking  great  interest  in  all 
tales  of  the  lila  or  sports  of  Kriahna  and  the 
Gopins.  They  are  tenned  Jhanki.  They  are 
burned  when  dead. — 2V.  of  Hind,  ii.  p.  Ill ; 
Skerring's  Castes^  p.  251. 

RADHANPUR  is  held  by  the  Babi  family, 
who,  since  the  reign  of  Humayun,  have  always 
been  prominent  in  the  annals  of  Gujerat  It  is 
stated  formerly  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Waghela,  and  to  have  been  called  Lunawara, 
after  Waghela  Lunaji  of  the  Sardhara  branch  of 
that  tribe.  The  first  Babi  entered  Hindustan  in 
the  company  of  Humayun.  Bahadur  Khan  Babi 
was  appointed  Faujdar  of  Tharad  in  the  reign  of 
Shah  Jahan;  and  his  son  Sher  Khan  Babi,  on 
account  of  his  local  knowledge,  was  sent  to 
aid  Prince  Murad  Baksh  in  the  government  of 
Gujerat  It  is  a  native  state  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  lying  between  lat  23*'  26'  and  23''  58' 
N.,  and  long.  71°  28'  and  72°  3'  £.  The  area 
comprises  150  villages  in  an  area  of  833  square 
miles,  and  has  a  population  numbering  (1872) 
91,579,  of  whom  11,003  are  Musalmans,  and  the 
rest  Hindus. — Imp,  Gaz.  v.  p.  11. 

RADHI,  a  division  of  the  Gaur  Brahmans. 

RADHOTSAYAM.  Tel.  Annual  feast  in 
honour  of  each  local  Hindu  deity.    It  is  a  fair. 

RAD-i-KUFR,  part  of  the  Muhammadan  creed. 
Rad  means  repulsion,  resistance,  refutation.  See 
Kalamah. 

RADISH,  Raphanus  sativus. 

Var,  «.  radiculata ;  var.  fi.  niger. 


Hune-lo-p'eh,  .  .  Chut. 
Molh, .  .  DUKH.,  Hind. 
Rave,  Radis,  .  .  .  Fb. 
Badieaohen,      .    .     Qbr. 

Mans OoJ. 

Bavanello,    ....    It. 


Lobak,     .    .    .     Malay. 
Mulaka,   .     .     .      Sansk. 

Babano Sp. 

Mulinghi,     .    .    .     Tam. 
Turp, Tdbk. 
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This  vegetable  may  be  sown  at  tbe  commence- 
ment of  the  rains,  either  in  beds  broadcast,  or  on 
ridges  of  beds  where  other  vegetables  have  been 
planted.  In  the  rainy  season  they  grow  better 
on  the  ridges.  The  seed  should  be  trodden  in  or 
beaten  down,  and  then  a  good  watering  given  to 


RAE. 


RAGHAVA. 


thenu  When  abont  3  inches  high,  caref  uUj  thin, 
leaying  at  least  a  space  of  fiye  fiDgers'  breadth 
between  each  plant  They  take  from  three  to  five 
weeks  to  come  to  perfection,  and  require  a  good 
share  of  watering.  The  tamip  radishes  are  of 
yarious  colours, — white,  red,  Spanish  black,  round, 
purple ;  also  long  white,  red,  and  purple.  The 
red,  white,  pink,  and  purple  turnip  yarieties 
succeed  best  on  the  plains,  the  black  Spanish  R. 
niger  is  of  little  Talue ;  the  seed-pods  when  young 
make  excellent  pickles.  The  horse-radish  is 
Gochlearia  armoracea,  Linii. — Riddell;  Jaffrey. 

RAE,  Rae-Raian,  Rao,  Raja,  Maharaja,  Rana, 
Maharana,  are  Hindu  titles. 

RAEEN,  a  tribe  following  Muhammadanism 
in  the  Pan  jab,  who  are  said  to  hare  come  from 
Sind  and  Jeysulmir.  They  are  skilful  cultivators; 
they  drees  as  Hindus.  They  are  politically  insigni- 
ficant, but  are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  aU 
great  cities.  Unrivalled  as  market  gardeners,  they 
carry  on  an  elaborate  and  perfect  cultivation. 

RAFAI,  an  order  of  Darvesh  in  Muham- 
madan  countries.  In  Egypt  they  let  their  hair 
grow  long,  and  drees  in  long-skirted  outer  coats. 
In  their  religious  ceremonial  services,  called  zikr, 
they  whirl  round  and  round,  sway  their  heads  to 
and  fro,  proclaim  aloud  the  name  of  Grod  and  his 
nnity,  Alkih,  Allah,  and  ezdaiming  La  illah  il 
Allah,  as  they  whirl  round  with  a  velocity  such 
as  to  extend  the  garment  with  centrifugal  force. 
In  their  services,  the  zikr  occasionally  become 
ecstatic  or  malbus,  and  occasionally  epileptic 
seizures  occur.  From  their  cries,  Europeans 
have  styled  them  the  Howlers,  but  their  religious 
services  are  such  as  are  alluded  to  in  1  Samuel  x. 
5-11.    SeeMajzub;  Malbus:  Zikr. 

RAFFICKEE,  a  plant;  from  the  fibres  of  its 
bark  the  Lepcha  near  Darjiling  make  remarkably 
light  and  strong  fishing-nets. 

RAFFLES,  Sir  THOMAS  STAMFORD,  author 
of  the  History  of  Java,  Lond.  1817,  2  vols.  4to, 
and  other  valuable  works  on  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula. He  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
many  distinguished  men  wbo  have  risen  from  the 
ranks  of  the  East  India  Company's  Civil  Service. 
He  was  the  founder  of  Singapore,  and  one  of  the 
best  and  most  astute  of  the  governors  of  smaller 
Eastern  British  dependencies.  He  was  born  at 
sea  near  Jamaica,  on  the  5th  of  July  1781.  From 
his  infancy  he  was  accustomed  to  an  adventurous 
life.  His  father,  Benjamin  Raffles,  was  one  of  the 
oldest  captains  in  the  trade  of  those  seas  out  of 
the  port  of  London.  Placed  at  an  early  age  at  a 
school  in  Hammersmith,  at  fourteen  he  was  placed 
as  an  extra  clerk  in  the  East  India  House,  but  he 
did  not  abandon  learning.  His  leisure  hours 
were  never  idle ;  and  when,  in  1805,  the  Court  of 
Directors  resolved  on  consolidating  the  establish- 
ment at  Penang,  he  was  named  Assistant-Secretary, 


documents,  all  the  living  and  mounted  animak 
of  Sumatra,  were  destroyed.  Lady  Raffles,  bia 
widow,  wrote  a  memoir  of  her  husband.  She 
was  the  second  wife  of  Sir  Stamford,  to  whom 
she  was  married  in  1817.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Sophia  Hull ;  she  survived  her  husband  22  years, 
and  died  on  the  12th  of  December  1858,  aged  72, 
at  Highwood,  near  Hendon,  Middlesex,  an  estate 
purchased  by  Sir  Stamford  shortly  after  his  return 
to  England  in  1824.— 5^  John's  Indian  Ardu- 
pelago,  ii.  p.  44 ;  Bikmore^  p.  488. 

RAFFLESIA,  a  genus  of  stemless  parasitical 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Rafflesiacese.  In  Sumatra 
and  Java  the  species  known  are  R.  Amoldi,  R 
Patma,  R.  Cnmingi,  R.  Horsfieldii,  R.  RochusaeDii, 
all  deemed  to  have  astringent  and  styptic  pro- 
perties. R.  Amoldi,  R,  Br.^  is  a  gigsmtie 
parasite,  growing  upon  the  stems  of  some  of  the 
vine  order,  Cissus  angustifolia,  in  Sumatra.  The 
flower  measures  from  8  feet  to  3  feet  6  inches, 
and  weighs  14  lbs.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  J. 
Arnold  in  1818,  on  Sh:  Stamford  Raffles*  first 
journey  from  Bencoolen  into  the  interior  of 
Sumatra.  Writing  from  Sumatra,  on  the  Manna 
river,  he  says :  *  One  of  the  Malay  servants  came 
running  to  me  with  wonder  in  his  eyes,  and  he 
pointed  to  a  flower  growing  close  to  the  ground 
under  the  rushes.  The  whole  flower  was  of  a 
very  thick  substance,  the  petals  and  nectary 
being  but  in  few  places  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  in  some  places  three-quartera  of  an 
inch  ;  the  substance  of  it  was  very  succulent.  A 
swarm  of  flies  was  hovering  over  the  mouth  of 
the  nectary,  and  apparently  laying  their  eggs  in 
the  substcmce  of  it.  It  had  precisely  the  smell 
of  tainted  beef.  It  measured  a  full  yard  acroas, 
the  petels  being  12  inches  from  the  base  to  the 
apex.  The  nectariom  could  hold  12  pints ;  and 
the  weight  of  this  prodigy  we  calculated  to  be  15 
lbs.'* — Dr.  Joseph  Arnold;  Jameson^  Ed,  Joum, 

RAFU.  Hind.  Darning.  Raf u  Kama,  to  dam  ; 
Rafu  Eari,  darning.  Rafugar,  a  needle-worker 
who  darns  and  joins  shawls,  etc,  with  the  utmost 
delicacy. 

RAFZI.  Arab.  The  Shiah  Muhammadan  sect, 
regarded  by  the  Sunni  sect  as  heretics.  See 
Shiah. 

RAG.  Hind.  A  vein;  a  flaw  in  a  precioas 
stone. 

RAGA.  Hind.  A  melody,  a  piece  of  music ; 
in  Hindu  mythology,  the  Hindu  modes,  or  melodies 
personified,  six  or  more  in  number,  and  the 
Ragini  are  their  consorts. 

RAGA.  Malay.  A  basket,  a  grain  measure 
of  the  Sulu  and  Sunda  Isles,  in  weight  53|  lbs. 

RAGHA,  in  Northern  Media,  the  eleventh 
settlement  of  the  Aryans  (xil  verse  16).  Ragfaa 
with  the  three  races  is  doubtless  the  Khagae 
of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  the  greatest  city  in  Media, 


and  towards  the  close  of  that  year  he  arrived  in  |  south  of  Teheran.  This  north-eastern  portion  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  Whilst  the  whole  E.  :  Media  includes  the  passes  of  the  Caspian.  The 
Archipelago  was  under  British  domination,   he    possession  of  these  passes  was  a  protection  to  the 


was  Govemor-Greneral,  and  resided  near  Batavia 
from  1811  to  1816,  and  from  1818  to  1824  he 
was  Governor  of  the  British  possessions  of  Sumatra. 
During  his  visit  to  London,  before  coming  to 
Sumatra,  he  founded  the  Zoological  Society, 
and  waa  its  first  president,  and  he  began  the 


other  Aryans,  and  at  the  same  time  the  key  to  tho 
whole  of  Media,  and  therefore  Persia.  The  dis- 
trict is  called  also  Choana  (Qwan).  Ahriraan 
established  here  unbelief  in  the  spiritual  supre- 
macy of  Zarathustra, — another  schism,  or  at  all 
events  another  portion  of  ancient  Aryan  hiatovy. 


Zoological    Gardens.      When    he    sailed,    from  ;  See  Aryan. 

Bencoolen,  the  ship  took  fire  when  about  50  j      RAGHAYA,  a  name  of  the  Rama  Raghava 
miles  from  land,  and  all  his  official  and  private  '  Vilasa,  a  poem   by  Yiswanatha  on  the  life  of 
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RAGHAVANSA. 


RAHTOR. 


Bama.     ViBwanatha  also  wrote  the  Sabitya  Dar- 
pftoa. 

RAGHAVANSA,  a  celebrated  poem  by  Kali- 
daaa  on  the  life  of  Rama.  It  is  in  19  cantos,  and 
has  been  translated  into  several  of  the  European 
bmgaages. — Dowson, 

RAGHAVA-PANDAVIYA,  a  modem  poem  by 
Kayi  Raja,  which  is  in  high  repute,  celebrating 
tbe  actions  of  Raghava,  a  name  of  Rama.  It 
recounts  at  once  in  the  same  words  tbe  stories  of 
klie  Ramayana  and  of  the  Mababharata,  and  the 
composition  is  so  managed  that  the  words  may  be 
applied  to  Rama  or  the  Pandavas. 

RAGHUGARH,  native  state  in  Malwa.  The 
Cbanhan  Rajputs  of  Raghugarh  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Kychi,  and  are  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  Malwa.  In  1780,  Madhojee  Sindia  stripped 
the  family  of  their  possessions,  and  imprisoned 
the  Raja  Bolwunt  Singh  and  his  son  Jye  Singh. 
Jye  Singh  maintained  the  war  with  oindia  till 
1818,  when  he  died,  leaving  his  title  to  be  di^ 
puted  by  two  claimants,  Dhokul  Singh  and  A  jit 
Singh.  The  matter  was  complicated  by  disputes 
in  the  family,  and  at  last,  in  1843,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  British  Government,  arrangements 
were  made,  and  Chuttersal  got  32  villages, 
yielding  9000  rupees.  Ajit  Singh  received  120 
of  tiie  204  villages  originally  granted  to  his 
fimily. 

RAGI,  Eleusine  coracana,  and  Sawi,  Panicum 
miliaceum,  millets,  will  produce  something  any- 
where, but  the  quantity  of  produce  is  exactly  in 
the  ratio  to  the  goodness  of  the  soil.  Ragi  pays 
tolerably  even  on  the  black  soil  which  cannot  be 
given  to  rice,  on  account  of  its  situation  not 
permitting  the  water  to  rest  upon  it.  —  2>r. 
AiarAall. 

RAGIKI,  music.  In  Hindu  mythology,  the 
thir^  Ragini,  or  female  passions,  are  the  nymphs 
of  mode. — As.  Res.  i.  p.  264. 

RAGONATH  RAO,  also  called  Ragoba,  the 
second  son  of  Baji  Rao,  the  first  Pea^wa.  He 
was  at  one  time  much  connected  with  the  British, 
and  waa  the  father  of  the  last  Peshwa. — Elphin. 
p.  640. 


Strasci,  Strazze,  .  .  It. 
Tampal,  parcha,  Malat. 
Farropofl,  Trapoa, .  Port. 
Trepje,  Trabje,      .      Rus. 

Tropos, Sp. 

AnorajoB,  Haropos, 


RAGS. 
Lompen,  Yodden,.  DuT. 
Chiffea,  ChifFoofl,  .  .  Fa. 
PriUet,  Drapeaux,  .  „ 
Lumpen, ....  Gxa. 
ChoiidS,  .  •  •  .  Guj. 
diendi,   ....  Hind. 

RagB  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
Hags  and  other  paper-making  materials  are  ex- 
ported from  India  annually,  value  Rs.  1,72,114. 

RAH.  PcRS.  A  road.  Rah-dari,  a  guide. 
Bahzan,  a  highway  robber. 

RAHAL.  Arab.  A  camel-load,  about  five 
cwt     Rahil,  a  traveller.    Rahilah,  a  caravan. 

RAHAN.  BUBM.  A  perfected  Buddhist  saint ; 
a  Phoungye,  a  Talapoin. 

RAHASYA.    Sansk.    A  mystical  doctrine. 

RAHAT.  EoNKAN.  The  Persian  wheel ;  also 
a  ninning-wheel. 

KAHIM.  Arab.  Merciful,  an  attribute  of  the 
deity. 

RAHLAT.  Arab.  Departure  by  death. 
If  uhammadans  speak  of  Rahlat  Farmana,  to  take 
a  journey ;  Intikal  Kama,  to  make  a  change ;  and 
Gnzr-jana,  to  pass  away. 

RAHT,  the  country  of  the  Chauhan  Rajputs  in 
the  state  of  IJlwar. 


RAHTOR    or    Rhator,    a   dynasty    originally 
of    Kanouj,    afterwards    continued    in    Marwar. 
They  commence  authentic  history  in  a.d.  300? 
by  Yavanaswa,  prince  of  Parlipur,  supposed  of 
Indo-Scythic    origin.      In    a.d.   1881,   Chonda 
assaulted  Mandor,  and  made  it  his  capital.     In 
1680  was  murdered  Ajit  Singh,  in  whose  reign 
occurred  the  Rah  tor  conflict  at  Dehli,  4th  July 
1679  (7th  Sravan.  S.  1716),  and  the  thirty  years' 
war  against  the  empire.     He  was  murdered  by 
his  son.     The  Charan  are  the  sacred  order  of  the 
Rahtor  country ;    the  warlike  tribes  esteem  the 
heroic  lays  of  the  bard  more  than  the  homily  of 
the  Brahman,  and  they  hold  lands,  literally,  on 
the  tenure  of  *an  old  song.'    In  Colonel  Tod's 
time,  the  genealogical  roll  of  the  Rahtor  was  about 
60  feet  in  length,   conmiencing  as  usual  with 
a  theogony,  followed  by  the  production  of  the 
first  Rahtor  from  the    spine   (raht)    of    Indra, 
the  nominal  father  being  Yavanaswa,  prince  of 
Parlipur.     Of  the  topography  of  Parlipur,   the 
Rahtor  had  no  other  notion  than  that  it  was  in 
the  north.     The  genealogies  trace  their  pedigree 
to  Kush,  the  second  son  of  Rama,  consequently 
they  would  be  Suryavansa.     But  by  the  bards  of 
this  race  they  are  denied  this  honour ;  and  although 
Kushite,  they  are  held  to  be  the  descendants  of 
Kasyapa  of  the  Solar  race,  by  the  daughter  of  a 
Dyte  (Titan).    The  progeny  of  Hima  Kasyapa  is 
accordingly  stigmatized    as  being  of    demoniac 
origin.    They,  however,  succeeded  to  the  Lunar 
race  of  Kushnaba,  descendants  of  Ujamida,  the 
founders  of  Kanouj.     Indeed,  some  genealogists 
maintain  the  Rahtor  to  be  of  Kusika  race.    The 
first  locality  of  the  Rahtor  was  Gadhipura  or 
Kanouj,  where  they  are  found  enthroned  in  the 
5th  century;    and   though   beyond  that  period 
they  connect  their  line  with  the  princes  of  Kosula 
or  Ayodhya,  the  facts  rest  on  assertion  only.     In 
the  period  approaching  the  Tartar  conquest  of 
India,  we  find  them  contesting  with  the  last  Tuar 
and  Chauhan  kings  of  Dehli,  and  the  Balica-rae  of 
Anhilwara,  the  right  to  paramount  importance 
amidst  the  princes  of  India.     The  combats  for 
supremacy  aestroyed  them  all.      Weakened  by 
internal  strife,  the  Chauhan  of  Dehli  fell,  and  his 
death  exposed  the  North-West  frontier.    Kanouj 
followed;  and  while  its  last  prince,  Jye-Chand, 
found  a  grave  in  the  Ganges,  his  son  Seoji  sought 
an  asylum  in  Maroost'hulli,  the  regions  of  death. 
Seoji  was  the  founder  of  the  Rahtor  dynasty  in 
Marwar  on  the  ruins  of  the  Purihara  of  Mundor. 
Here  they  brought  their  ancient  martial  spirit, 
and  a  more  valiant  being  exists  not  than  can  be 
found  amongst  the  sons  of  SeojL    The  Moghul 
emperors  were  indebted  for  half  their  conquests 
to  the  Lakh  Talwar  Rahtoran,  the  100,000  swords 
of  the  Rahtor.    In  less  than  three  centuries  after 
their  migration  from  Kanouj,  the  Rah  tors,  the 
issue  of  Seoji,  spread  over  a  surface  of  four 
degrees  of  longitude,  and  the  same  extent  of  lati- 
tude, or  nearly  80,000  miles  square.     The  Rahtor 
has  twenty-four  sac'ha.    The  Rahtor  of  Bikanir 
are  unchanged    in  their   martial  qualifications, 
bearing  as  high  a  reputation  as  any  other  class 
in  India.    The  Rahtor  of  the  desert  have  fewer . 
prejudices  than  their  more  eastern  brethren ;  they 
will  eat  food  without  inquiring  by  whom  it  was 
dressed,  and  will  drink  either  wine  or  water  with- 
out asking  to  whom  the  cup  belonged.    Thej 
would  make  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world  if  they 
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would  Bubmit  to  discipline,  as  they  are  brave, 
hardy,  easily  satisfied,  and  very  patient ;  but  in 
the  inordinate  use  of  opium,  and  smoking  intoxi- 
cating herbs,  are  said  to  exceed  all  the  Chatis 
Rajkula,  ^e  thirty-six  royal  tribes  of  India.  The 
piala  or  cup  is  a  favourite  with  every  Rajput  who 
can  afford  it,  and  is,  as  well  as  opium,  a  panacea 
for  ennui,  arising  from  the  absence  of  all  mental 
stimulus,  in  which  they  are  more  deficient,  from 
the  nature  of  the  country,  than  most  of  theur  war- 
like countrymen. — Tod's  Rajasthan^  ii.  pp.  115, 
196,  242 ;  Thomas'  Prinsep.  p.  258. 

RAHU.    Hind.    A  large  fish  of  the  Ganges, 
which  attains  to  upwards  of  25  lbs. 

RAHU,    in    Hindu   astronomy,    the    moon's 
ascending  node.      The  word  is  derived  from  a 
verb,  literally  meaning  to  abandon,  void,  hence 
ako  black,  darkness,  wiadow,  etc,  and  is  repre- 
sented in  Hindu  mythology  as  having  no  body, 
the  umbra  of  the  astronomers.    The  umbra  may 
be  said  to  devour,  as  it  were,  the  luminaries.     In 
a  physical  sense  the  Hindus  consider  it  as  one  of 
the  obscure  planets,  which  occasion  eclinses ;  but, 
accordmg  to  their  mythology,  Rahu  is  tne  head  of 
a  monster,  of  which  Ketu,  the  descending  node, 
is  the  trunk.     It  is  supposed  by  some  commen- 
tators to  be  the  Typhseus  of  Hesiod.    Rahu  is 
fabled  to  have  been  translated  to  the  stellar  sphere, 
and  became  the  author  of  eclipses  by  occasionally 
swallowing  the  sun  and  moon.    The  origin  of  the 
hostilitv  of  Rahu  to  the  sun  and  moon  is  this: 
When  tlie  gods  were  drinking  the  amrita  produced 
at  the  churning  of  the  ocean,  Rahu,  a  demon, 
assumed  the  form  of  a  god,  and  began  to  drink, 
when  the  sun  and  moon,  in  friendship  to  the 
gods,  revealed  the  deceit.    His  head  was  then  cut 
off  by  Vishnu,  but,  being  immortal  by  having 
tasted  the  amrita,  the  head  and  tail  retained  their 
separate  existence,  and  were  transferred  to  the 
sky.    The  head  became  the  cause  of  eclipses  by 
its  animosity  to  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  tail 
became  Ketu,  or  the  descending  node.     *And 
now  thou  fall*st  a  prey  to  d^th,  like  the  full 
moon  to  Rahu's  jaws  consigned.* —  Williams'  Nala^ 
p.  209;   Wilson^  Malathi  and  Madhava,  p.  115. 
See  Graha ;  Ketu. 
RAHULA,  son  of  Sakya  the  Buddha. 
RAI,  a  town  in  the  pashalik  of  Baghdad,  in 
Irak-i-Ajam  or  Turkish  Arabia,  the  birthplace  of 
Razi.    See  RazL 

RAI  BARELI,  in  Oudh,  a  town  which  gives  its 
name  to  a  revenue  division  comprising  the  districts 
of  Partabgarh,  Rai  Bareli,  and  Sultanpur.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Sai,  48  miles 
south-east  of  Lucknow,  in  lat.  26^  13'  50*  N.,  and 
long.  81^  16'  25'  E.  The  population  of  the  divi- 
sion is  about  three  millions.  Brahmans  form  the 
most  numerous  caste,  next  come  the  Ahir,  Chamar, 
and  Kshatriya. 

RAICHORE,  a  town  and  a  doab  or  meso- 
potamia  in  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
in  the  dominions  of  the  nawab  of  Hyderabad. 
The  doab  has  an  area  of  6600  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  500,000. 

KAI  DAS,  founder  of  a  Hindu  sect  called  Rai 
DasL  It  is  a  sect  of  Yaishnava  Hindus.  Rai  Das 
was  originally  a  Ghamar,  one  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  India,  who  are  labourers,  leather  workers, 
shoemakers,  and  in  Gh^hattisgarh,  largely  farmers. 
His  religious  views  were  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrines  of  Ramanand,  aud  his  followers  are 


known  as  the  Rai-das  Panthi,  Bai  Daai,  and  Sadli 
Nami.  Throughout  India  there  is  no  more  despised 
race  than  the  Ghamar.  In  the  distribution  of  occu- 
pations, nothing  has  been  left  for  them  but  the, 
m  Hindu  eyes,  degrading  handicraft  of  skinning 
dead  cattle,  which  is  so  insufficient  for  their 
numbers,  that  the  great  majority  of  them  arc 
driven  to  earn  their  bread  from  hand  to  mouth 
by  ill-paid  day-labour.  In  the  great  isolated 
plain  of  Gh'hattisgarh,  where  the  jungle  has  not 
even  yet  been  thoroughly  mastered  by  man,  hands 
cannot  be  spared  from  agriculture  simply  to 
gratify  social  prejudices,  and  the  Ghamars,  who 
make  up  some  twelve  per  cent  of  the  population, 
are  nearly  all  cultivators. 

The  creed  adopted  by  them  is  the  Sadlinami  or 
Rai  Dasi,  a  branch  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
dissenting  movements  in  Indian  religious  history, 
namely  that  of  the  Ramanandi.  No  images  are 
allowed ;  it  is  not  even  lawful  to  approach  the 
Supreme  Being  by  external  forms  of  worship, 
except  the  morning  and  evening  invocation  of 
this  holy  name  (Sadlinam),  but  believers  are  en- 
joined to  keep  him  constantly  in  their  minds, 
and  to  show  their  religion  by  charity.  Even  if 
the  creed  be  weak  as  a  moral  support,  it  is  strong 
as  a  social  bond ;  and,  no  longer  weighed  down  by 
a  sense  of  inferiority,  the  Sadlinami  hold  together, 
and  resist  all  attempts  from  other  castes  to  re- 
assert their  traditional  domination  over  them. 
They  are  good  and  loyal  subjects. —  WUson^s 
Religion  of  the  Hindus^  i.  p.  113. 

RAIDRUG,  a  town  in  Bellary  district,  Madras, 
in  lat.  14**  41'  50"  N.,  long.  76**  52'  5a''  E. ;  popu- 
lation (1871),  7729.  Gonsists  of  a  citadel  and 
lower  fort,  the  latter  containing  the  town,  which 
is  regularly  laid  out.  The  lower  fort  is  guarded 
by  a  triple  line  of  works,  and  a  narrow  pathway 
hewn  in  the  rock  leads  from  it  to  the  citadel. 
At  intervals  along  this  path  are  gateways  of 
solid  masonry  and  fresh  lines  of  fortification.  The 
earlier  Palegars  of  Raidrug  were  of  the  Boya  race. 
—Imp.  Gaz, 

RAIGAR,  in  Mherwara,  workers  in  skins  and 
leather,  also  labourers. 

RAIGARH,  an  oldchiefship  or  native  state  now 
attached  to  the  Sumbulpore  district  of  Central 
India.  It  Ues  between  lat.  21°  45'  and  22**  35'  N., 
and  long.  83"*  and  83""  85'  E.,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  native  states  of  Sii^ja  and 
Gangpur  under  Ghutia  Nagpur,  on  the  south  by 
the  river  Mahanadi  and  the  Sumbulpore  khalsa,  on 
the  east  by  the  zamindari  of  Jeypore  or  Kolabira, 
on  the  south-west  by  the  zamindari  of  Cl^tndra* 
pur,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  feudatory  state 
of  Sakti  under  Bilaspur.  The  principal  castea  are 
agricultural, — Kolta,  Agharia,  Kanwar^  Saanra^ 
Gond,  and  Bhumia;  besides  Brahmans,  Bajpata, 
Mahanti,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  artisans.  A 
chief  of  Raigarh,  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity  i|nd 
services,  was  declared  to  be  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  British  Government  Popula- 
tion in  1872  was  63,.S04. 

RAIIDiE,  a  family  of  plagiostomons  cartil- 
aginous fishes,  of  which  the  common  ray  is  th« 
type. 

RAIL,  the  Rallidffi,  a  family  of  birds.  Of  tha 
short- winged  rails  unable  to  fly  are  the  Weka  laS 
of  the  Pacific  islands,  the  Ocydromus  Anst^ralia* 
Earie's  AVeka  is  0.  Earlei  of  New  Zealand,  o' 
sylvestris   is   the  wood -hen  of  Lord    HowqH 
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Uand,  and  0.  LafresDajauus  is  the  N.  Caledonia 
rail. 

RAILS  and  pondhi  or  oiaterna  were  frequently 
conatracted  by  the  Bnddhists  of  India  in  oon- 
nectiQii  with  their  reh'gious  structures.  The 
former  have  in  many  instances  disappeared. 
They  were  erected  round  sacred  trees,  pillars^ 
and  temples.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  ope  is  at 
Sanchl.  The  cisterns  were  cut  in  the  rook  near 
the  cells  of  the  mendicants,  and  were  fed  by  small 
channels,  also  rock-cut,  obviously  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  monks  with  one  of  the  necessaries 
of  life. — Fergusson. 

RAILTTAyS  were  first  attempted  to  be  intro- 
duced into  India  in  1845,  by  two  compauies, 
termed  the  East  India  and  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsular  Railway  Company,  but  the  projectors 
found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  Goyeroment  for  aid, 
and  Government  guaranteed  5  per  cent  for  a 
term  of  99  years,  ^ving  the  land.  Sir  Macdonald 
Stephenson,  a  civil  engineer  of  Great  Britain,  in 
18i3  had  suggested  railways  for  India,  during  the 
administration  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  Mr. 
Bird,  his  successor,  took  up  the  subject.  It  was 
not  encouraged  either  by  uie  Court  of  Directors 
or  the  London  mercantile  community.  Subse- 
qoently,  during  Lord  Hardinge^s  administration 
and  on  his  recommendation,  the  Court  of  Directors 
granted  the  land  for  a  line  from  Calcutta  to  Dehli, 
with  a  guarantee  of  4  per  cent,  of  interest  on  five 
miUionB  sterling,  and  this  was  the  first  of  the 
guarantees  which  have  since  been  extended  to 
canals,  irrigation  channels,  and  other  railroads. 
The  first  to  progress  were  the  East  Indian  and 
Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railways,  when  con- 
tracts were  signed  in  August  1849.  During  Lord 
DalhonaieV  administration,  the  railway  schemes 
made  progress,  and  on  the  18th  November  1852, 
Bombay  saw  the  first  passenger  train  run.  On  the 
30th  April  1853,  Lord  Dalhousie,  in  a  minute, 
urged  their  extension  for  strategic  purposes,  and 
on  political  and  commercial  grounds,  and  he 
mapped  out  certain  trunk  lines. 

In  1880,  the  railways  were  as  under : — 

Indian,  runs  np  the  vaUey  of  the  Ganges  from 
Calcutta  ^Howrah)  as  far  as  Dehli,  with  a  branch 
to  JubbuJpar;  (2)  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula, 
which  starts  from  Bombay,  and  sends  one  arm 
north-eaat  to  Jubbulpur,  with  a  branch  to  Nagpur, 
and  another  south-east  to  the  frontier  of  Madras ; 
(3)  the  Madras  line,  with  its  terminus  similarly  at 
Madras  city,  and  two  arms  running  respectively 
to  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  junction  at  Kaichore, 
and  to  Beypur  on  the  opposite  coast,  with  branches 
to  Bangalore  and  Bellary;  (4)  the  Oudh  and 
Rohilkband,  connecting  Lucknow  and  Moradabad 
with  Cawnpur  and  Benares;  (5)  the  Bombav, 
Baioda,  and  Central  India ;  (6)  the  Sind,  Pan  jab, 
and  Behli,  consisting  of  three  sections,  one  in 
Lower  Sind,  another  from  Dehli  to  Lahore,  and 
the  third  from  Lahore  to  Multan  \  (7)  the  South 
Indian ;  (8)  the  Eastern  Bengal 

The  Indos  Yalley  Railway  starts  from  a  point 
six  milea  west  of  Multan  on  the  Paniab  Railway, 
and  nun  through  Shujabad  and  Bahawulpur  to 
Snkknr,  and  thence  to  Koiree. 

The  inoflt  important  engineering  works  con* 
ae^tsd  with  Inoian  railways  were  on  the  Thul 
Qkat,  hj  an  incline  of  nine  miles  and  a  quarter, 
in  the  ocnme  of  whidi  the  northern^  branch  of  the 


G.  I.  P.  Railway  attains  an  elevation  of  972  feet. 
The  southern  branch  is  taken  through  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Bhor  Ghat,  by  an  incline  nearly  16 
miles  long,  with  a  total  elevation  of  1831  feet,  by 
a  serious  of  cuttings,  tunnels,  yiaducts,  and  em- 
bankments, which  are  only  rivalled  by  those  on 
the  Thul  Ghat. 

The  most  important  section,  completed  in  187  0> 
was  from  Sohagpur  to  Jubbulpur  on  the  G.  I.  P- 
line,  by  means  of  which  railway  communicatio  ^ 
between  Bombay  and  Calcutta  was  established. 
Next  in  importance  was  the  completion  of  the 
Sutlei  bridge,  by  which  Lahore  and  Dehli  were 
ioiuea.  The  year  1871  saw  Bombay  city  ioined  to 
Madras  by  the  linking  together  of  the  Maaras  and 
the  G.  I.  P.  railways  at  Raichore.  Thus  the  system 
of  trunk  lines,  originally  laid  down  by  Lord 
Dalhousie,  may  be  regarded  as  completed.  Com- 
mencing at  Kegapatam,  the  most  southern  ter- 
minus of  the  present  Madras  system*  and  proceed- 
ing by  Bombay,  Jubbulpur,  Allahabad,  and 
Lahore  to  Multau,  on  the  Indus,  a  continuous 
length  of  about  2800  miles  of  railway  was 
formed. 

The  cost  of  the  several  Indian  lines  varied  con- 
siderably. The  East  Indian,  1503  miles,  includ- 
iDg 410  of  double  line,  cost  £20,000  per  mile;  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsular,  1280  miles,  including 
325  miles  of  double  line,  cost  £18,360,  and  the 
Bombay  and  Baroda  cost  £18,720;  but  the 
Madras  line  cost  only  £l  2,300,  and  the  narrow 
gauge  South  Indian  £6780.  The  guaranteed 
companies  have  raised  £97,173,822. 

The  eight  great  lines  may  be  thus  shown,  viz. : — 
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East  Indian,  .... 
Eastern  Bengal. .  .  . 
Oudh  and  RohilkhaQd, 
Sind,  FlBmjab,&  Dehli, 

Madras, 

Boaih  Indian,     .    .    . 
Great  Indian  Peainsala. 
Bombay,Baroda.&C.Ind 

Total. 
Statb. 
East  Indian,  .... 
Caleatfca  and  S.IL,  .    . 

Nalhati, 

Northern  Bengal,    .    . 

Tirhut 

Patna-Oya,  .... 
Panjab  Northern,  .  . 
Indus  Yalley,      .    .    . 

Kandahar, 

Mattra-Hathraa,     .    . 
Cawnpur  &  Varakha1)ad, 
Dildamagar  aohaxtpur, 
IliiJpiittaiM,     .... 

Western  Rajputana,    . 
Bindia,  ...... 

Sindia-Nemnch, .    .    . 

Holkar, 

Bhavnagar-Qondal,  . 
Fatrl,  •    .    •    . 

G^ekwar  of  Baroda'St . 
Kham^nont    .... 

Amraot!, 

WardhaCoal,      .    .    . 

Nizam's, 

Dbond-Uanmad,     .    .' 
Nagpor  A  Chliattisgarb, 
{Ungoon  «Dd  Irawadii 
Ydley, 

Total,     .    .    . 

Grand  Total, 
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4,160,1791 

4,00:1,012 

4,4n,855 

4,751,944 

6,237,074 


4577  28,060,745 
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1504'  8,081,828 
28i  5»6,80S 
135,091 
705,707 
475,3774 
519,096 
1,849.790 


27 
244 

85 

57 

180 

49ih  ' 
m\ 
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Goods 

and 

Minerals 

—Tons. 


414,173 
001,815 
951,574 
009,060 
518,040 
1,154,214 
627,995 


4,876,877 


1,364,425  j 

322,4784 
7,125 
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67 
142) 

3 

S2 

1 

40 

121 

146 

60 

163 

4213 

8700 


486,373 
214,266 

1,129,508 


25,406 

71,166 

70,423 

327,4d9| 

311,938 

139,068 

1,112,424 


3,471,109 

Sl.OSI 

9,636 

123,154 

74,143 

54.560 

273,560 

505.019 

32,247 

S98,118 
77.909 
37,045 

183,918 


15,484 
23,111 
42,471 
80,806 
71,846 
107,460 

112,806 


OroM 

Receipts. 


£452,481 
446,615 

1,137,722 
564,900 
S41.127 

2,287,882 
755,734 


£5,984,861 


19,09ai054l  6,A76,Ma  £S,U4,7flS 


48,040.940410,453,187 


8,936.635 

14,210 

6,992 

144,9.10 

45,292 

48,166 

336,828 

647,266 

13,522 
220 

372,372 
rVft.OlO 
31,490 

140,148 


2,737 
5,087 
81,444 
70,271 
69,510 
10,S06 

132,271 


£12,090698 
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Piaggia,     ....       It. 

Iluvia, Sp. 

Mai.     .....   Tax. 

Taghmor,.    .    .      Tdbk. 


RAIN. 
Matar,  .    •    •    .     Arab. 

Mo, BURM. 

Plaie,    .....      Fb- 

Regen, Gbb. 

Banat, ....      HiND. 

The  oocasioiuil  showers  which  fall  throughout 
the  year  in  Britain  are  unknown  in  most  countries 
in  S.  Asiai  and  the  first  particular  to  attend  to  in 
examining  their  climates  in  connection  with  their 
agriculture,  is  the  season  and  the  quantity  of  the 
periodical  rains.  It  is  these  which  regulate  hus- 
bandly, and  on  which  the  temperature  atid  suc- 
cession of  the  seasons  in  a  great  measure  depend. 
The  globe  is  wrapped  in  a  layer  of  air  about  40 
miles  high ;  ana  the  manifold  climates  of  the 
world  are  caused  by  the  mutual  relations  of  this 
layer  of  air  and  sea  and  land ;  and  the  changes 
of  weather,  heat  and  cold,  drought  and  rain, 
cloud  and  sunshine,  calm  and  tempest,  all  depend 
upon  the  movements  into  which  it  may  be  thrown. 
When  its  temperature  is  lowered,  the  moisture  in 
the  air  falls  in  rain,  hail,  or  snow.  In  the  tropics 
the  Bun*s  rays  fall  more  vertically  on  the  air  uian 
elsewhere,  and  its  rarefied  particles  constantly 
rising  form  a  column  ever  moving  towards  the 
poles.  To  fill  the  vacuum  thus  caused,  the  denser 
air  from  the  frozen  poles  rushes  down  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe  towards  the  equator,  and 
hence  result  the  great  polar  and  equatorial  air 
currents,  the  direct  courses  of  which,  between  the 
poles  and  the  equator,  are  bent  by  the  revolution 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere into  the  north-east,  and  in  the  southern 
into  the .  south-east  trade-winds  or  vents  alises. 
*  The  wind  goeth  towards  the  south,  and  turneth 
about  unto  the  north,  it  whirleth  about  continually, 
and  retumeth  again  according  to  its  circuits.* 
The  land  becomes  hotter  and  hotter  more  quickly 
under  the  sun^s  rays  than  the  sea  does,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  when  the  sun  becomes  vertical 
over  any  portion  of  the  land  it  draws  the  sur- 
rounding air  to  a  focus  there ;  and  in  this  way  in 
every  latitude  the  great  primary  world-winds  and 
rains  are  broken  into  secondary  or  local  winds 
and  rains,  producing  the  differences  in  nature 
and  time  of  the  climates  which  prevail  over  the 
globe.  Owing  to  the  excess  of  lana  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  the  constant  belt  of  rain,  where  it 
exists  between  the  trades,  instead  of  correspond- 
ing with  the  equator,  lies  a  little  to  its  north,  and 
the  moisture  gathered  by  the  south-east  trades 
only  falls  in  rain  when  it  reaches  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  thus  compensating  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere for  its  want  of  evaporating  surface.  Similar 
modifications  and  compensations  on  a  smaller 
scale  occur  in  regard  to  each  of  the  trades  separ- 
ately, as  the  sun  successively  traverses  the  north 
and  southern  ecliptic. 

In  the  tropical  zone,  the  chief  rainfall  season 
occurs  shortly  after  the  sun  attains  its  greatest 
altitude ;  so  that  on  and  near  the  equator  there 
are,  as  a  rule,  two  seasons  of  maximum  rainfall, 
and  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  tropical  circles  the 
chief  rain  falls  in  the  later  summer  months.  In 
India,  owing  to  its  forming  the  southern  extremity 
of  a  continent  which  extends  far  into  the  tropical 
zone,  the  periodical  ndnfall  extends  far  to  the 
north  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  with  all  its  charac- 
teristic tropical  features. 

In  the  greater  part  of  extra-tropical  India,  the 
rains  of  the  l^ter  winter  months,  although  much 


less  copious,  are  scarcely  less  important  to  agricul- 
ture than  those  of  the  summer  monsoon.  This  re- 
mark is  especially  applicable  to  the  Panjab,  the 
N.W.  Provinces,  and  the  Northern  Dekban.  The 
cause  of  these  winter  rains  of  India  is  not  well 
understood.  They  are  supposed  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Bland- 
ford  to  be  brought  from  the  sea  by  temporary  winds. 

In  Assam  and  Bengal,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  N.W.  Provinces,  and  in 
the  Central  Provinces  to  the  east  of  Nagpur,  as 
well  as  in  the  Peninsula  farther  south,  some  rain 
falls  in  the  spring  months.  In  the  greater  part 
of  India  proper  these  spring  rains  fall  chiefly  in 
little  local  storms,  occasionally  in  the  form  of  hail, 
but  in  Eastern  Bengal  and  ABsam  the  fall  is  more 
abundant  and  continuous.  It  begins  in  the  latter 
part  of  March,  and  becomes  more  frequent  and 
copious  in  the  subsequent  months,  so  that  it  even- 
tually assumes  the  character  of  the  monsoon  rains ; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  provinces  of  Eastern 
Assam  and  Bengal  the  monsoon  rains  set  in  six 
weeks  or  two  months  earlier  than  in  the  more 
western  provinces.  Lastly,  in  the  Camatic,  the 
principal  rainfall  occurs  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  monsoon.  But  while  the  rains  of  this 
monsoon  are  falling  heavily  in  N.  India  and  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  the  plains  of  the 
Camatic  receive  but  a  few  occasional  showers; 
and  it  is  not  until  October,  by  which  time  the 
rains  are  over  in  Northern  India  and  have  almost 
ceased  in  Bengal,  that  the  monsoon  wind  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  recurves,  and,  blowing  as  an  east 
and  north-east  wind  on  the  coast  of  Madras,  carries 
to  that  part  of  the  Peninsala  the  heaviest  rain  of 
the  year.  The  amount  of  rain  is  very  different  in 
different  parts  of  India,  more  so  than  in  any  other 
parts  of  the  world.  If  it  were  equally  distributed 
over  the  whole  country,  it  would,  omitting  Lower 
Bengal  and  Assam,  form  a  sheet  of  water  about 
35  inches  in  thickness  (average  rainfall  85  inches). 
In  some  parts  of  Cherrapunji  the  annual  fall 
amounts  to  400  inches ;  while  at  Jaoobabad  and 
Sehwan  the  average  does  not  exceed  four  or  five 
inches,  and  in  Sehwan  in  1880  it  was  less  than  one 
inch.  In  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  it  is 
about  75  inches,  while  in  Western  Rajputana,  Sind, 
Cutch,  and  the  Lower  Panjab,  it  averages  less 
than  15  inches  in  the  year.  In  the  western  half 
of  the  Dekhan,  on  the  Mysore  plateau,  and  in  the 
Zone  of  country  extending  from  Qujerat  up  the 
Aravalli  mountains  through  Eastern  Rajputana 
and  the  Gangetic  Doab  to  the  Panjab,  the  rainfall 
varies  from  15  to  30  inches.  But  on  some  parts 
of  the  Western  Ghats,  as  at  Mahabaleswar  and 
Matheran,  the  annual  average  is  not  less  than  260 
inches ;  while  within  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward 
the  rainfall  rapidly  diminishes,  so  that  at  Poona  it 
is  only  31  inches,  and  the  Western  Dekhan  plateau, 
which  stretches  away  to  Sholapur  and  beyond, 
has  less  than  80  inches. 

On  the  N.W.  frontier  of  British  India,  indod- 
xng  the  southern  half  of  the  Panjab  and  all  Sind, 
there  is  an  arid  region,  where  the  normal  annual 
rainfall  is  less  than  15  inches,  and  irrigation  is 
indispensable  to  cultivation.  It  embraces  the 
area  oetwecn  lat-  23°  and  33°  N.,  and  from  the 
mountains  of  Baluchistan  in  long.  60°  across  the 
Indian  desert  to  near  Lahore  on  the  north,  Dehli 
in  ihe  east,  also  Ajmir,  the  Aravalli  mountains, 
and  the  Runn  of  Cutch  on  the  south.  On  the  N.E., 
E.,  and  S.E.  of  that  arid  region  is  a  belt  of  scant 
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ndnfall  from  100  to  200  miles  wide,  embracing  i  Western  Gbata  ;  (4)  the  districts  of  Madras  along 


the  Safed  Koh  (14  in.),  Lahore  (16  in.),  Dehli 
(24  in.),  Agra  (27  in.),  Ajmir  (18  in.),  and 
Kattyawar,  on  which  between  15  and  30  inches 
annually  falL  And  farther  south,  in  the  interior 
of  the  Peninsuhi,  in  the  elevated  tract  from  1200 
to  2400  feet  above  the  sea,  between  the  Eastern 
and  WeEtem  Ghats,  at  a  distance  from  the  two 
seas,  and  extending  from  Nasik  on  the  north  to 
Cape  Comorin,  is  a  dry  region  with  a  raiufall  of 
from  20  to  SO  inches,  embracing  Belhury  (22  in.), 
Bangalore  (35  in.),  Palamcotta  (22  in.). 

AloDg  the  upper  part  of  the  yaUey  of  the 
Ganges,  in  Central  India,  and  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Peninsula,  the  rainfall  ranges  from  30  to  60 
inches.  In  the  deltas  of  the  Ganges  and  Maha- 
nadi,  rain  falls  to  the  extent  of  60  to  75  inches,  aud 
along  the  western  coast  of  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
between  the  Syhadri  mountains  and  the  sea, 
also  on  the  souUiem  slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  along 
the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra,  in  Arakan,  and  the 
delta  of  the  Irawadi,  the  rainfall  ninges  from  60 
to  over  200  inches. 

The  chief  fall  occurs  between  May  and  October 
while  the  S.W.  monsoon  is  prevalent,  except  on 
the  S.E.  part  of  Uie  Madras  coast,  where  heavy 
rains  fall  from  October  to  December  while  the 
K.E.  monsoon  blows,  and  showers  occur  from 
Christmas  time  to  February  in  most  parts  of 
India.  On  the  Western  Ghats  and  in  tne  tract 
between  them  and  the  sea,  the  fall  is  from  70  to 
100  inches,  and  as  much  as  250  inches  on  the 
west  face  of  the  mountains.  Along  the  east 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  the  eastern  districts 
of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  along  the  foot  and 
outer slopesof  the  Himalaya,  it  islOOinchesor  more. 
It  may  be  said  generally  that  India  east  of  the 
SOth  meridian  has  a  rainfall  of  more  than  80  inches; 
but  less  than  80  inches  falls  in  the  Panjab,  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  N.W.  Provinces,  over  a 
large  part  of  Rajputana  and  Kattyawar,  and  in 
afanost  a&  the  Dekhan  and  Mvsore. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  the  Panjab,  and  in 
Sind  and  the  most  westerly  part  of  Rajputana, 
the  lainUl  is  less  than  15  inches,  and  these  are 
either  actual  desert,  or  agriculture  is  impossible 
without  artificial  irrigation. 

The  regions  which  suffer  most  from  droughts  and 
funines  iukve  average  rainfalls  between  20  and  35 
inches,  and  in  all  of  them  seasons  of  scarcity  or 
famine  often  recur.  In  these  regions  occurred 
the  great  famines  of  1837-38  in  Qxe  N.W.  Pro- 
vinces, of  1868-^9  in  Rajputana,  and  of  1876-77 
over  nearly  tiie  whole  of  the  Peninsula  of  Southern 
India,  and  mainly  due  to  failure  of  S.W.  monsoon. 
The  eastern  districts  of  Bengal  and  Assam, 
Burma,  the  strip  between  the  Western  Ghats  and 
the  sea,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nerbadda,  have 
a  rainfall  sufficienUy  abundant  to  be  exempt  from 
all  risk  of  drought,  and  Sind  is  protected  by 
artificial  irrigation  from  the  Indus.  On  the  other 
hand,  dronghts  are  of  frequent  occurrence — (1)  in 
the  west  and  the  south  parts  of  the  N.W.  Pro- 
vinces, and  that  part  of  the  Panjab  east  of  the 
Sntlej ;  (2)  in  the  west  and  north  parts  of  Raj- 
putana, and  the  central  plateau  which  borders 
on  the  N.W.  Provinces ;  (3)  the  districts  of  Bom- 
bay above  the  Western  Ghats,  and  the  districts 
of  Madras  above  the  Eastern  Ghats,  together  with 
the  aonthem  and  western  region  of  Hyderabad  and 
aU  Mysore,  except  the  strip  lying  close  along  the 


the  east  coast  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  rainfall  in  India  proper  fluctuates  as  much 
as  50  per  cent,  on  either  side  of  the  average.  In 
Madras,  the  average  during  the  66  years  1813  to 
1879  was  48-51  inches,  but  in  1832  there  fell 
18*45  inches,  and  in  1827  the  fall  was  88*41  inches. 

The  rainfall  at  Bombay  in  the  five  months  June 
to  October  during  the  50  years  1817  to  1866 
inclusive,  ranged  from  33*97  in  1824  to  121*98 
inches  in  1828. 

In  Calcutta  the  rainfall  in  the  year  averages 
63  inches ;  but  in  1837  only  43*61  inches  fell, 
while  in  1871  the  quantity  was  93*31  inches. 

Bangalore,  Mysore,  Tunikur,  and  Shemoga  are 
towns  in  the  Mysore  territories  all  of  which  are 
in  the  region  of  scant  rainfall,  and  any  failure  of 
the  rains  involves  dearth,  even  famine.  In  1876 
and  1877  the  rains  thus  failed  in  Mysore,  and 
upwards  of  a  million  of  its  people  perished 

Aver., in.       Lowest,  inches.  Highest,  inch. 

35*38   15-9  in  1838  48*3  in  1857 

28        11  7  in  1839  52*8  in  1852 

33        13     in  1838  57*4  in  1852 

28        15*3  in  1843  k  1855  42*8  in  1852 


Bangalore, 
Mysore,  . 
Tumkur,  . 
Shemoga, . 


'  Aver.  Yearly 
.     Riiinfall. 

,  Years.  Inches. 


Abu,. 
Agra, 
Aimir, 
Akola, 
Akyab, 
Allahal 
Almora, 
Bangalore, . 
Belgaum,  . 
BeUary, 
Benares,  . 
Betul,  .  . 
Bhandara,  . 
Bhurtpur,  . 
Bikanir,  N., 

Bilaspur,    . 
Bombay,     . 
Calcutta,    . 
Gape  Oomorin 
Ohands, 
Gherrapunji, 
Ch'hindwara, 
Ohikalda,   . 
Chikrata,    . 
Ghittasong, 
Cuttack,     . 
Dacca,    .     . 
Damon, 
Darjiling,  . 
X^eesa,        • 
Dehli,    .    . 
Dharmsala, 
Dngabai,    . 
Gofupara,  . 
Godavery,  Up- 
per,   .    . 
Hazaribagh, 
Hoshangabad 
Hyderabad  k 
S.  Dekhan, 
do.  N.  Dekhan 
Indore,  .    . 
Jaoobabad, 
Jhalarapatan, 
Jhansi,  .    . 
Jubbulpur, 
Kandesh  and 

Berar,     . 
Kandy, .    . 
Khatmandu, 
Kuraohee, . 
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19 

1A5 
17-18 
21-22 
21-22 

•  •  • 

41-42 

■  •  ■ 

25 


32-62 
49^60 


7-8 

10 
20-24 
18-20 


18-21 
21-23 
28-29 


17 


17-19 


62*86  Knssowlee, 
2677  Lahore,  .     . 
23*34  Luoknow,  . 
27*05  Madras, 
196*63  Malegaum, 
35*92  Mandla,      . 
34       Meerut, 
35*38  Mewar,  .    . 
48*15  Mongpoo,  . 
17*33  Moulmein, . 
41        Multan, .    . 
40'07  Murree,.    . 
50*36  Mysore, 
32       Nagpur, 
8       Nami  Tal,  . 
20        Narsingpur, 
49*29  Newera  Ella, 
74*20  Nimar,  .     . 
65*80  Paohmarri, 
30       Panohgiumee, 
47*14  PanjabPlaina, 
400       Patna,    .     . 
41*27  Peshawur,  . 
68*13  Poona,   .    . 
59*96  Port  Blair, 
10373  Purandhar, 
55*60  Quilon,  .    . 
2379  Raipur,.     . 
56*30  Rangoon,    . 
118*24  Ranikhet,  . 
28*75  Rawalpindi, 
27*20  Roorkee,  . 
152        Saugor, .     . 
30       Sehwan,     . 
9S'34  Seoul,    .    . 
Shemoga,   . 
42*97  Shillong,     . 
48*52  Sholapur,  . 
4716  Sibeagar,    . 
Silchar, .    . 
25       Simla,    .    . 
28       Sind&Cutch, 
36*30  Sirsa,     .    . 
18       4*86  Sumbulpore, 
...      40       Sylhet,  .    . 
...      3508  Tavoy,   .    . 
83-35  52*32  Treyandrum, 
Trichinopoly, 
...      29        Tumkur,    . 
9      81'27lWardha,    . 
24-28  55*90lWelliDgton, 
22-27     7*6l| 


Aver.  Yearly 
Rainfall. 


Years. 


20-21 
8-11 
66 
9-18 


5-6 

29 

21 

4 

3i-'32 


8-9 

•  ■  • 

7-8 


23-25 

•  •• 

23 
11 


9 

20^21 
1&-19 
20-23 

20^22 

•  •  • 

12-13 

22-24 
21-22 
16-17 

•  ■  • 

27-28 
14-16 


26-27 


IM 


Inches. 

"70 
21*48 
41-69 
48*51 
23*52 
53*65 
27-44 
23 

119-44 

189-39 
7-52 
58-44 
28 

43-43 
88 

54*72 
99-45 
35*19 
80-93 
50 
22 

40*69 
14*66 
30*41 

117-89 
72 
77 

51*54 
99-69 
48-56 
83*89 
40*92 
47*28 
5 

49*02 
28? 
86*93 
30? 
93-98 

117*54 
70*20 
9 

15*17 
54-18 

209 

208 
65 

38*70 
38 

36*09 
40*82 
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There  is  a  raiuless  region  about  the  Red  Sea, 
becanse  the  Red  Sea  for  the  most  part  lies 
within  the  north-east  trade- wind  region,  and 
these  winds,  when  they  reach  that  region,  are  dry 
winds,  for  they  hare  as  yet  in  their  coarse  crossed 
no  wide  sheets  of  water  from  which  they  could 
take  up  a  supply  of  vapour. 

In  1876-77,  a  year  of  a  great  famine  in  the  Pen- 
iDsula,  there  was  an  unusual  northerly  tendency 
on  the  winds  all  down  the  Peninsula.  Cycles  of 
variation  are  known  to  occur  in  the  spottiness 
of  the  sun*8  surface,  certainly  one,  the  duration 
of  which  is  about  11  rears ;  and  the  inquiries  of 
Mr.  Meldrum  have  shown  the  probability  that 
about  the  time  when  the  sun  is  most  spotted,  the 
rainfall  is  about  15  per  cent  greater  than  when  it 
is  least  spotted.  But  inquirers  hare  not  been 
able  to  detect  anything  hke  a  distinct  cyclical 


follow  no  such  law. — Famine  Commissioners'  Rep. ; 
Madras  Observatory  Records;  Moral  and  Material 
Progress:  H.  F.  Blan/ord :  Tennenfs  Ceylon; 
Hooker;  Thotnson's  Travels;  Maury^s  Phys,  Geog. ; 
Records  of  Trig,  Survey, 
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north,  though  a  large  section  of  Teli  and  some  few 
Eurmi  hare  come  from  Nagpur.  The  greater 
number  of  immigrants  from  the  south  and  west 
are  the  Halba  from  Bastar  and  Chauda,  and  the 
Mahratta  race.  The  principal  cultirating  castes 
are  Kurmi,  Teli,  Ghamar,  and  Halba,  though  of 
these  only  the  Kurmi  and  Teli  are  large  land- 
holders. The  Brahmans  in  1 872  numbered  16,800 ; 
the  mass  of  the  Hindu  population  consisting  of 
Teli,  161,276 ;  Ahir  or  Gaira,  97,861 ;  Chamars, 
57,308 ;  Dhimars,  58,212 ;  Kurmi,  47,845  ;  Natire 
Christians  in  1877,  319.  The  Kanwar,  who  supply 
the  most  trusted  followers  of  the  Haihai-BiaiBi 
kings,  in  1872  numbered  only  11,214.  The 
Banjara  in  1872  only  amounted  to  5474.  The 
Satnami  (113,786  in  number)  and  the  Kabir- 
panthi  (64,979),  Hindu  sects  who  recognise  no 
distinction  of  caste,  are  almost  confined  to  Ratpnr 


rariation  amid  the  much  greater  rariations  that    and  Bilaspur.    They  are  recruited  mainly  from 
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RAINI.    Hind.    A  narrow  bar  of  silrer 
in  a  mould,  designed  to  form  a  kaudla. 

RAIN-STONE,  used  by  the  Turk  atid  Tartar 
tribes  to  conjure  rain,  is  also  known  among  the 
Kalmuk.  This  stone  was  called  by  the  Turks 
Jadah  (Pers.  Yadah)  ;  perhaps  the  origin  of  the 

Sde  -  stone  ?    or   may  be  connected  with  the 
indi  word  Jadu,  conjuring,  in  common  use  iti 
India. — Quatremere  on  nask^^ud-Din^  p.  428. 

RAIN  WATER. 
Yu-thwui,    .    .    .   Chin.  |  Ayer-Bung-ei,     .    MAIiAT. 

Rain  falling  in  China  during  the  dragon  boat 
festival  of  the  fifth  dar  of  the  fifth  month  is  called 
holy  water,  and  is  said  to  be  cooUng,  sedative,  and 
expectorant  Rain  water  falling  at  night  is  said  to 
be  anthelmintic.  Spring  rain  water  &  drunk  out 
of  one  cup  by  a  man  and  bis  wife,  they  are  said 
to  bear  many  children.  Snow  water  is  deemed 
anthelmintic 

RAIPUR,  a  town  in  tiie  Central  Provinces  of 
British  India,  in  lat.  21^  15'  N.,  and  long.  81*  41' 
E.,  on  a  plateau  950  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It 
gives  its  name  to  a  district  extending  between  lat. 
19°  48'  and  21"  45'  N.,  and  long.  80^  28'  and  82* 
88'  £.,  comprising  the  larger  part  of  the  tract 
known  by  the  name  of  Ch^hattisgarh,  togethet 
with  a  large  area  formerly  attached  to  Sumbmpore, 
and  a  population  of  one  and  a  half  millions.  It 
is  about  150  miles  in  breadth  from  east  to  west, 
and  135  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south. 
Like  the  rest  of  Central  India,  Ch^hattisgarh  seems 
to  have  been  inhabited  in  the  earliest  times  by 
Bhnnjiya  and  other  Kolarian  races  from  the  east. 
The  population  of  Raipur  has  been  recruited  from 
all  quarters ;  but  the  most  important  immigrants, 
and  the  earliest  after  the  first  great  Gond  invasion, 
came  from  the  north.  A  few  wild  wanderers  in 
the  jungles  came  from  the  east,  while  from  the 
south  and  west  there  has  been  a  considerable 
influx  of  poioilation.  Of  the  immigrant  tiibee, 
the  Kurmi,  Teli,  Lodhi,  Chamar,  Ahir  or  Qaira, 
Ganda,  and  Kanwar  seem  to  have  come  from  the 


the  Chamars,  with  whom  the  Satnami  are  often 
confused,  but  also  from  the  Ahir  and  other  castes. 
Like  Rai  Das,  the  founder  of  the  Satnami,  Kabir, 
whom  the    Kabirpanthi  follow,  was  a  disciple 
of    Ramanand,  and  taught   a  similar   doctrine. 
The  Chamar  lav  claim  to  a  very  high  antiquity 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.    They  nave 
all  joined  the  Rai  Dasi  sect  formed  by  Rai  Das,  a 
Chamar  or  shoemaker^  a  reformer,  and  disciple  ot 
Ramanand,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  about  the 
fifteenth  century  in  the  country  lying  to  the  south 
of  Oudh  and  in  Rewa.    The  creed  he  preached 
seems  to  have  been  that  adopted  by  Ghasi  Das, 
the  celebrated  Satnami  teacher,  who  started  the 
great  movement  among  the  Cnamar  race  about 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  who 
seems  rather  to  have  revived  the  teaching  of  Hai 
Das  than  preached  a  new  religion.    The  term  of 
Satnami  or  pure  name  was  that  assumed  by  the 
followers  of  Rai   Das.     As  Satnami,  they  arc 
scrupulous  about  their  eating,  but  slovenly  and 
untidy  in  their  habits,  and  the  houses  of  even  the 
wealthiest  of  them  are  usually  hovels.    They  are 
generally  industrious,  thou^  careless,  cultivators, 
and  frugal  in  the  extreme,  indulging  in  Ho  extra- 
vagance in  dress  or  Jewellery.    The  dress  of  the 
men  is  commonly  a  smgle  cloth,  one  end  of  which 
encircles  their  loins  and  another  their  head,  and 
the  women  wear  little  or  no  jewellery ;  yet  they 
rarely  make  money,  and  seem  to  want  the  talent 
of  getting  on  in  the  world.    Their  villages  are 
seldom  prosperous,  though  some  few  malguzar 
form  conspicuous  exceptions  to  the  role.     Thid 
apparent  inability  to  improve  their  position   la 
partly  due  to  Hindd  opposition,  but  olie  great 
cause  seems  to  be  their  individual  fickleness  and 
want  of  perseverance.    A  very  slight  cause  will 
send  a  Cnamar  cultivator  away  from  his  viUage, 
and  though  they  generally  return  after  a  short 
interval,  yet  these  migrations  necessarily  hinder 
the  accumulation  of  property. 

The  Ganda  or  Panka  are  Kabirpan&i,  or  fol- 
lowers of  K!abir,  who  is  said  to  have  appeared  in 
the  weaver  caste,  in  the  same  country  and  at  the 
same  time  as  Rai  Das.  both  being  disciples  of 
Ramanand,  and  their  doctrines  being  similar  in 
many  respects.  Though  they  caltivato  the  land, 
thev  are  not  generally  esteemed  as  cultivators, 
while  the  few  villages  they  hold  as  landholders  are 
miserable  in  the  extreme. 

The  Kanwar  are  usually  looked  upon  aa  ab- 
origines, and  though  their  appearance  snd  their 
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preference  for  the  lungles  to  the  cultivated  tracts, 
as  veil  afi  their  abetiuenoe  from  Hiiida  observ- 
ances, won]d  seem  to  point  to  this  opinion,  there 
is  also  some  ground  for  supposing  them  to  be 
Rajputs  who  settled  iti  early  times  among  the 
hilU  of  the  Vindhyan  range,  and  so  failed  in  be- 
coming fiiadaized  like  other  warlike  immigrants. 
The  J  have  always  made  a  claim,,  though  in  a  half- 
hearted way,  to  be  considered  as  Rajputs  connected 
ti-ith  the  l\iar  tribe  of  the  north-west,  and  their 
claim  has  certainly  been  recognised  tn  one  instance, 
as  the  first  Eanwar  chief  of  Narra  received  his 
estate  as  a  dowry  with  the  daughter  of  the  Rajput 
chief  of  Khariar.  The  warlike  traditions  of  the 
race  are  preserved  in  their  worship  of  Jhagra 
Kandh  or  Jhagra  Kandha,  under  the  form  of  a 
sword,  a  form  of  worship  not  uncommon  among 
Rajput  tribes,  and  recalling  to  mind  the  sword 
which  was  Hie  national  deitv  of  the  Hun  tmder 
AttOa.  The  Kanwar  of  the  present  day  are 
most  peaceable  and  quiet,  and  when  once  fairly 
settled  in  a  cultivated  country,  ar^  industrious 
and  good  cultivators  and  landlords.  In  the 
jungles  they  have  conformed  generally  to  the 
cuBtotnd  of  their  neighbours,  and  worship  t>ula 
Deo  and  Burha  Deo,  as  the  (drond  race  also  do ; 
and  they  always  seem  to  be  ready  to  take  up 
with  the  belief  of  those  about  them,  thous^  all  of 
them,  except  the  richer  classes,  who  wish  to  be 
considered  good  Hindus,  avoid  Brahmand.  They 
bory  theit*  dead,  and  marriages  are  performed 
before  the  elders  of  the  village. 

The  Hatha  are  Ithmigrantsfrom  the  south,  and 
their  ptincinal  cdlony  is  in  the  south-west,  where 
they  hold  tnirty-seven  flourishing  villages.  They 
gain  their  living  chiefly  by  disdlling  spirit,  and 
worship  deified  distillers,  at  the  head  of  whom  is 
Bahadur  Kalal.  They  are,  next  to  the  Tell,  the 
best  ctilivjitors ;  except  in  the  jungles,  they  have 
generally  become  Hinduized.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary for  a  good  Halba  is  that  he  should  sacrifice 
once  in  his  life  three  goats  and  a  pig, — one  to  each 
of  the  national  deities,  called  rlai^yan  Gosain, 
Buiha  Deo,  Sati,  and  Ratna. 

In  the  jungles  also  the  old  religion  of  the  Gond 
tribe  is  disappearing,  and  irhile  alt  the  Gond 
worship  Burha  Deo  and  Dula  Deo,  the  latter  being 
the  household  god,  they  know  little  of  Pauritola 
or  Karitola,  mrangasura,  and  Gumartola,  who 
with  Burha  Deo  form  the  distinctive  gods  of  the 
IMinr  Gond,  to  which  tribe  most  of  the  Ch'hattis- 
garh  Gond  bebng.  They  are  all  intenselv  super- 
stations,  and  worship  local  deities  assiduously; 
thoi^,  except  in  the  jungles,  the  Bmga  or  village 
priest,  whose  business  it  is  to  propitiate  the  evil 
spiritB  of  the  neighbourhood,  is  as  often  as  not  a 
Kewat,  T^li,  or  Ahlr,  as  a  Gond. 

The  other  aboriginal  tribes  are  the  Bin j war, 
Bhanjiya,  Baonra,  Nidiar,  and  Kamar;  of  these 
the  Biinwar  are  allied  to  the  Baiga,  who  are  found 
hi  the  Mandla  district.  They  chiefly  live  in  the 
north-east  of  Baipur,  and  occasionally  cultivate. 
The  Bhtmjiya  ate  comparatively  numerous  all 
thttmgh  the  east  of  the  district,  and  are  pafticu- 
kriy  so  in  the  Khariar  ahd  Bindra  Nawagarh 
samindarieU,  where  thev  hold  a  good  many  fairly 
cultivated  village^.  The  Baonra  use  ohly  game. 
AH  theae  juligle  tribes  seem  to  have  come  from 
Oriasa,  andthetf  dialects  are  all  akin  to  Uriya. 
Except  the  SAotira,  they  all  gain  their  livelihood 
.more  b^  ec^ecting  jQ&gle  produce  than  cultivation. 
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,      .       POBT» 
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.    .  Bus. 

Pa«a«,   .     .     . 

.    .      Sp. 

The  Beldar  of  Uriya  are  tank-diggers  by  pro- 
fession, and  are  all  under  the  command  of  a  chidf 
called  a  jemadar,  who  holds  three  villages  in  the 
district.  tJnder  the  jemadar  are  a  number  of 
naiks,  each  of  whom  has  the  command  of  a  gang. 
These  gangs  have  no  settled  home,  but  go  wander- 
ing about  the  district  wherever  they  can  get  work. 
— Imp,  Gaz. ;  Central  Provinces  Gazetteer. 

RAI  RAIAN,  a  Hindu  title  next  above  that  of 
rai.  The  third  titular  honoiir  given  to  a  Hindu. 
Rai  raiau  and  raja  raian,  meaning  literally  prince 
of  princes,  are  titles  bestowed  on  Hindu  civil 
officers.    See  Rai ;  Raja. 

RAIS.  Arab.  A  ruler,  a  shipmaster,  often 
written  Reiss.  Raisat  means  rule,  dominion* 
The  Raisani  are  the  most  respectable  of  the 
Saharawani  tribes  of  Baluchistan. 

RAISINS. 
Zabib,  .  AbaB.,  Malat. 
.Kan-pn-iati,  ,  .  .  Chik. 
BaisioB  sees, .  .  .  Fa. 
HaiaioB  paeads,  .  .  „ 
Rosinen,  ....  Ger. 
Darakh,  Mowage, .  Guj. 
Monukka,  BliBmis,    HIkd. 

Raisins  are  grapes  allowed  to  ripen  and 
dry  upon  the  vine.  The  sweet  fleshy  gtapes 
which  grow  upon  the  sunny,  sheltered  slopes  of 
hills  are  preferred.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the 
grapes  are  thinned  and  the  vine  is  stripp^  of  its 
leaves.  The  sun  then  completes  the  sacCharifl- 
cation,  and  drives  off  the  superfluous  water.  When 
the  bunches  are  plucked  they  are  cleaned,  dipped 
for  a  few  seconds  in  a  boiling  lye  of  wood-ashes 
and  quicklime  ;  the  wrinkled  fruit  is  then  drained 
and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun  upon  hurdles 
for  14  or  15  days.  The  finest  sun-raisins  are  the 
plumpest  btmches  left  fully  to  riben  upon  the 
vine,  after  their  stalks  have  been  cut  half  through. 
An  inferior  kind  of  raisins  is  prepared  by  drying 
the  grapes  ih  an  oven.  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  places  where  produced  or  exported,  as 
Malaga,  Valencia,  Persian,  Smyrna,  etc.;  or  from 
the  variety  of  grape  or  mode  of  preparation,  as 
muscatels,  blooms,  sultanas,  be-dana,  etc.  Kismis 
sabz,  or  green  raisins,  are  dried  in  the  shade,  and 
preserve  a  pale  green  colour ;  4  seers  or  8  lbs.  are 
sold  per  rupee.  Kismis  sabz  and  kismis  surkh  are 
both  varieties  of  the  small  raisin  called  in  Eng- 
land the  sultana,  or  seedless  (be-dana)  raisin.  The 
Munakka  of  N.W.  India  are  pudding  raisins, 
large  ordfaiary  grapes,  dried  carefully  in  the  sun, 
and  sold  at  3  seers  per  rupee.  The  Dagh  are 
bloom  raisins,  prepared  by  dipping  the  finest 
bunches  into  a  hot  solution  of  lime  and  potash, 
and  then  dried  in  the  shade. —  Waterston;  Powell; 
Poole,  St  of  Com. ;  O'Sk. 

RAIVATA,  king  of  Anarta,  built  the  city  of 
Kusasthali  or  Dwaraka  in  Gujerat,  which  he  made 
his  capital  He  gave  h»  beautiful  daughter  Revati 
to  Bala  Rama. — Dotvson. 

RAJ.  Him).  A  government,  a  kingdom,  a 
principality,  a  rule,  a  dynasty. 

RAJ  A,  a  title  in  India  of  independent  Hindu 
sovereigns,  but  also  bestowed  on  Hindu  civil 
officers  of  rank.  It  is  also  held  by  the  Malay 
chiefs  of  the  Netherland  possessions  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. A  lady  of  this  rank  is  Rajl  Amongst 
the  Malay,  Raja-muda  is  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne.  Raja  Rajeshwari  is  from  Kaja-raj,  king 
of  kings,  and  Ishwari,  a  goddess.  Rajarshi, 
from  Rajan,  a  king,  and  Rishi,  a  sage.    Raja  Snya, 
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Saksk.,  from  Rajan,  a  king,  and  Su,  birth ;  and 
amongst  ancient  Hindu  soyereigns  was  a  sacrifice 
performed  to  indicate  that  the  sovereign  is  supreme 
oyer  other  kings,  is  an  emperor ;  a  royal  sacrifice 
performed  as  an  assertion  of  sovereign  supremacy, 
at  a  national  banquet,  combined  with  a  religious 
significance,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Maharaja, 
literally  great  ruler,  is  a  titular  distinction  only 
applied  to  ruling  Hindu  princes  of  India.  Rajadhi 
Raja,  a  supreme  king  of  kings. 

KAJAB.  Arab.  The  seventh  month  of  the 
Muhammadan  year,  also  called  Rajab-ul-Marajab, 
the  sacred  month,  because  during  it,  before  the 
time  of  Mahomed,  the  Arab  tribes  ceased  to  war 
amongst  themselves.  Rajab  salar  ki  Kundori,  a 
Muhammadan  ceremony. 

RAJABANSI,  in  Rangpur,  a  low  caste  race  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits. 

RAJA  DAKHINA  RANJAN  MOOKERJEE, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  female  education  in  Bengal. 
The  first  Hindu  female  school  in  India  for  giying 
a  liberal  education  after  the  European  model, 
called  the  Victoria  School,  was  established  in 
Calcutta  in  April  1848,  by  J.  E.  D.  Bethune,  in 
Raia  Mookerjee's  house  in  Sukea^s  Street.  WiUiin 
a  few  weeks  from  the  day  of  its  commencement, 
there  were  enrolled  among  its  pupils  70  daughters 
of  the  most  respectable  families  m  Calcutta. 

RAJAGRIHA,  or  the  Royal  Residence,  was  the 
original  capital  of  Magadha.  It  was  also  named 
Kusagarapura,  and  also  Girivraja  or  the  Hill  Sur- 
rounded, which  agrees  with  Hiwen  Tbsang^s  de- 
scription of  it  as  a  town  surrounded  by  mountains. 
On  the  death  of  Sakya,  a  synod  of  his  disciples 
wsus  held  here ;  it  consisted  of  500  monks  of  a 
superior  order.  Its  ruins  are  still  yisible  in  lat. 
25*  0'  46"  N.,  long.  85°  28'  E.,  between  Patna  and 
Gaya.  The  fiye  hills  surrounding  the  city  are 
mentioned  in  the  Mahabharata.  The  first,  Baibhar, 
is  the  Webhars  mountain  of  the  Pali  annals,  on 
the  side  of  which  was  the  famous  Sattapanni 
cave,  where  the  first  Buddhist  synod  was  held  in 
B.C.  543,  after  Sakya's  death.  The  second  hill, 
Ratnagiri,  is  the  one  called  by  Fa  Hian  the  Fig- 
tree  Cave,  where  Buddha  meditated  after  his 
meals,  identical  with  the  Rishigiri  of  the  Maha- 
bharata and  the  Pandao  of  the  Pali  annals.  A 
payed  zigzag  road  leads  to  a  small  temple  on  the 
smnmit  of  this  mountain,  which  is  still  used  by 
Jains.  The  third  hill,  Bipula,  is  the  Wepullo  of 
the  Pali  annals,  and  the  Chait-yaka  of  the  Maha- 
bharata. 

Under  the  name  Giriyi'aja,  Rajagriha  is  men- 
tioned as  the  capital  of  Jarasndha,  king  of  Magadha 
(b.c.  1426),  mentioned  both  in  the  Ramayana 
and  the  Mahabharata.  It  is  also  described  by 
Fa  Hian  and  Hiwen  Thsang,  the  Chinese  Pilgrims ; 
the  latter  giyes  an  account  of  the  hot  springs 
found  in  this  place.  —  Fergusson;  Cunningham^ 
India^y.  426  ;  Imp.  Gaz,    See  Rajgir. 

RAJA  -  MARTANDA,  an  astrological  work 
attributed  to  Raja  Boja  of  Dhar. 

RAJAMUNDRY,  a  town  in  the  Madras  Presid- 
ency, in  lat.  16°  50'  N.,  and  long.  ^1°  48'  80"  E., 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Godayery,  30  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  565  miles  to  the  north  of  Madras. 
Population  (1871),  19,682.  The  district  lies 
between  lat  16°  18'  and  17°  35'  N.  The  western 
parts  are  eleyated  and  picturesque,  and  on  the 
north-west  are  forest -clad  mountains.  Raja- 
mundry  waa  the  capital  of  the  junior  or  eastern 


branch  of  the  Chalukya  princes  of  Vengi,  whose 
authority  extended  to  the  frontiers  of  Orissa.  The 
kingdom  of  Vengi  was  established  about  a.d.  540, 
by  the  capture  of  the  old  capital  of  Yengipura, 
the  remains  of  which  still  exist  at  Yengi,  five 
miles  to  the  north  of  Ellora,  and  50  miles  to  the 
west-south-west  of  Rajamundrj.  About  A.  d.  750, 
Ealinga  was  conquerea  by  the  raja  of  Yengi,  who 
shortly  after  moved  the  seat  of  government  to 
Rajamundry.  According  to  the  chronicles  of 
Onssa,  the  present  town  of  Amaravati  was 
founded  or  established  as  a  subordinate  seat  of 
government  by  Surya  Deva,  raja  of  Orissa,  in  the 
12th  century.  The  name  is  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Siya  as  Amaranatha  or  Amareswara ; 
and  one  of  the  twelve  great  linga  of  this  god, 
which  is  assigned  to  Ujjain,  almost  certainly  be- 
longed to  the  holy  city  on  the  Kistna,  as  we  know 
that  Ujjain  possessed  its  own  famous  temple  of 
Mahakaia,  and  that  all  the  other  shrines  of  Siva 
belong  to  different  places.  Chicacole  and  Raia- 
mundry  were  the  capitals  of  Andhra,  and  of  a 
race  of  sovereigns  anterior  to  the  Christian  era. 
The  chief  towns  are  Rajamundry,  Samulcottah, 
and  Coringa.  The  Godayery  enters  it  through  a 
gap  in  the  chain,  and  passes  through  the  district 
to  the  sea.  At  the  yillage  of  Dowlaishwaram,  in 
the  delta  of  the  Goday^y,  is  a  large  anient  seven 
miles  long. 

RAJA  PUTNI  MULL  built  a  bridge  oyer  the 
Caramnassa,  the  waters  of  which  are  deemed  by 
Hindus  iojurious  to  their  souls'  safety.  The  same 
rebuilt  a  temple  at  Muttra  which  cost  70,000 
rupees,  made  a  stone  tank  there  at  a  cost  of  three 
lakhs,  a  well  at  Jwala-Mukhi  which  cost  90,000 
rupees ;  he  spent  90,000  on  a  ghat  at  Hardwar, 
60,000  on  a  serai  at  Brindaban.  On  these  and 
other  public  works  he  spent  eight  lakhs  of  rupees, 
and  Lord  W.  Bentinck  made  him  a  raja.  He  has 
recorded  in  four  languages  on  this  bridge  the  fact 
of  his  erecting  it ;  the  foundation  had  been  pre- 
yiously  laid  by  the  prime  minister  of  Poona,  who 
spent  three  lakhs  on  it.  The  bridge  was  designed 
by  James  Prinsep. — CaL  Rev,  No.  41 ;  Trav.  of 
Hind,  i  p.  235. 

RAJA-RAM,  Bag'hel,  protected  the  wife  of 
Humayun,  the  emperor  Akbar's  mother. 

RAJA'S  CHOULTRY,  immediately  west  of 
Madras,  has  extensiye  beds  of  clayslate,  in  which 
the  brothers  Schlagentweit  discoyered  tertiary 
fossils.  Underlying  the  sands  and  clays  of  Madras, 
and  all  along  the  sea-coast,  is  a  bed  of  dark -blue 
tenacious  clay,  containing  numerous  fossils  of 
existing  species. 

RAJA  SEKHARA,  a  Sanskrit  writer  and 
dramatic  author,  who  is  supposed  to  haye  liyed 
about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  He 
wrote  in  Sanskrit  the  two  dramas  Yiddha  Salabh- 
anjika  and  the  Prachanda  Pandaya,  also  in 
Prakrit  the  Elarpura  Manjari. — Dowson. 

RAJASTHAN  or  Rajputana  is  the  collectiye 
and  classical  denomination  of  that  portion  of 
India  which  is  ruled  over  by  races  who  designate 
themselves  Rajput  or  princes.  In  the  fiamiliar 
dialect  of  these  countries  it  is  termed  Rajwarra, 
but  by  the  more  refined  Raet*hana  changed  to 
Rajputana,  the  common  designation  amongst  the 
British  to  denote  the  Rajput  principalities.  The 
chief  divisions  of  this  region  are  —  Mewar  or 
Udaipur,  Marwaror  Jodhpur,  Bikanir  and  Kiahen- 
garh,  Eotah,  Bondi,  or  Harowtee;  Amber  or 
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Jeypore,  with  its  bnuiches,  dependent  and  inde- 
pendent ;  JevBulmir ;  the  Indian  Desert  to  the 
valley  erf  the  Indus.— Tocf*  Rajasthan. 

RAJA  TARANGINI,  a  history  of  the  rulers  of 
Kashmir,  which  commences  with  an  account  of  the 
desiocation  of  the  valley  by  Kasyapa  muni,  sup- 
poeed  to  be  Noah.  It  is  in  Sanskrit,  and  is  the 
only  Indian  history  of  any  antiquity.  It  contains 
the  history  of  the  princes  of  Kashmir  for  a  period 
of  4000  years.  A  copy  of  it  up  to  a.d.  1477 
waa  presented  to  AklMtr,  who  onlered  it  to  be 
completed.  The  two  words  are  Sanskrit,  from 
Rajan,  a  king,  and  Tarangini,  a  river,  a  stream  of 
kings.  It  is  in  four  parts.  The  first  was  written  by 
Kalhana,  a  pandit,  and  is  the  only  truly  historical 
work  which  any  of  the  races  of  Hindus  has  pro- 
duced. It  is  in  Sanskrit  metre.  Kalhana  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  a.d.  1158.  He  brings  the 
history  down  to  1027.  The  two  next  portions 
bring  ihe  series  down  to  about  a.d.  1477,  an  1  are 
known  as  the  Rajavali  of  Jona  Raja  and  the  Jaina 
Raja  Tarangini  of  Sri  Vara  Pandita,  a  pupil  of  Jona 
Raja.  A  fourth  portion  was  written  so  late  as  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Akbar. —  WiUon's  Kash- 
mir ;  TV.  Ait.  Soc.  XV.     See  Raj  Taringini. 

RAJAURI,  Rajaori,  or  Rajapuri,  a  district  in 
the  Western  Himalaya,  lying  between  Kashmir  on 
the  north  and  Jammu  on  the  south,  between  lat 
83^  and  84^  N.,  and  long.  74°  and  75°  E.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Pir  Paujal,  on  the  W. 
by  Punach,  on  the  S.  by  Bhimbar,  and  on  the 
£.  by  Rihasi  and  Aknur.  In  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries  it  was  an  independent  state.  In  the 
15th  century  the  Hindu  iamily  was  dispossessed 
in  favour  of  a  son  of  the  Muhammadan  king  of 
Kashmir  ;  and  his  descendant  was  so  reduced  by 
Gulab  Singh,  that  in  1846  he  was  glad  to  accept 
ao  estate  in  the  British  district  of  Kangra  in  ex- 
change for  his  petty  chief  ship  of  Rajauri. — Cun- 
ninghanij  India j  p.  130. 

RAJA  WAR,  a  widely-spread  aboriginal  tribe 
in  Paiemow,  Singrowlee,  and  Rewa,  westward  in 
parts  of  Sirguja  and  Jushpur,  and  numerous  to 
the  N.£.  in  the  parts  of  the  plains  adioining  the 
hills.  They  are  the  chief  labouring  class  in  the 
Gya  district,  near  the  hills.  They  live  in  villages 
as  a  kind  of  serfs  and  bearers  of  burdens,  carry 
palanquins,  and  when  out  of  employ  are  apt  to  be 
thieves  and  robbers.— 3/r.  Campbelly  p.  37. 

RAJAZ.  Arab.  A  kind  of  verse,  a  battle 
song  or  war  song. 

RAJ-BANSI  is  a  title  used  by  the  people  of 
Koch-Behar  to  designate  themselves.  They  are 
Koch  who  have  adopted  many  Hindu  customs. 

BAJ-BHAR,  called  Bharat  and  Bharpatwa,  the 
Bhar  of  Northern  India,  an  aboriginal  race  follow- 
ing the  meanest  of  ayocations,  especially  that  of 
swine-herds.  In  the  hills  east  of  Mirzapore  there 
are  some  Bhar  rajas.  Tradition  ascribes  to  them 
the  whole  country  from  Grorakhpur  to  Bundel- 
khand,  and  many  old  stone  forts,  rrof essor  Wilson 
supposes  it  possible  that  the  name  comes  from 
Bharata,  an  ancient  name  of  India. —  WiUon's 
Glo$aary. 

RAJ-GULA,  the  Chatees  Raj-Cula,  are  the 
thirty-six  rojal  races  of  Rajputs. 

RAJ-DWARA,  Sansk.,  literally  the  royal  fl»te, 
an  allusion  to  the  female  apartments  or  Raj- 
loca. 

RAJEOARIA.  Tam.,  Tel.  Compulsory  labour. 
It  was  abolished  in  British  India  in  aj>.  1833,  but, 


subsequently,  with  modifications,  reintroduced  for 
the  protection  of  the  bunds  of  tanks  and  the  public 
safety. 

RAJENDRA  LAL,  a  Hindu  of  Calcutta  who 
wrote  an  account  of  Orissa. 

RAJGARH,  a  Native  State  in  Malwa,  which 
produces  opium  and  grain.  In  1871,  the  Rawat, 
Moti  Singh,  became  a  convert  to  Muhammadanism, 
and  took  the  name  of  Muhammad  Abdul  Wasih 
Khan.  He  received  the  title  of  nawab  from  the 
British  Government  in  1872,  and  is  entitled  to  a 
salute  of  11  guns.  The  military  force  consists  of 
240  cavalry,  360  infantry,  4  field  and  8  other  guns, 
with  12  artillerymen. — Imp.  Gaz, 

RAJGIR,  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
Rajagriha.  The  name  is  repeated  in  numerous 
inscriptions  on  the  temples  in  the  Baibbar  and 
Vipula  mountains.  The  old  city  of  Rajagriha  is 
called  Kusa^arapura,  or  the  city  of  the  Kusa-grass, 
by  Hiwen  Thsang,  who  further  describes  it  as  the 
town  surrounded  by  mountains.  It  has  the  two 
Son-Bhandar  caves  or  Golden  Treasury;  also  a 
natural  cavern  called  the  house  of  Deva-data, 
and  the  group  of  natural  caves  at  Gridhara 
Kuta,  three  miles  N.E.  from  the  ci^  where 
Sakya  and  Ananda  dwelt. — B.  A.  S,  J,  No.  34, 
1854.    See  Rajagriha. 

RAJ- GURU  or  Raj-gur  is  the  priest,  spiritual 
adviser,  tutor,  or  preceptor  of  a  raja ;  but  the  term 
is  applied  in  Kattyawar  to  the  domestic  Brahman 
of  any  family.  The  Katt^hi  and  even  every  in- 
dividual of  a  Hindu  caste  has  a  Raj -guru.  In  the 
peninsula  of  Gujerat  and  Cutch,  the  Raj-guru 
form  a  distinct  tribe. — Cormaclc's  Infanticide, 

RAJIAVARU.  Tel.  Sudra  Hindus,  armed 
peons  in  Mysore ;  also  a  class  of  people  in  Kamaon 
speaking  Telugu.    See  Rachwar. 

RAJIM.  Arab.  Execrable ;  one  to  be  pelted 
with  stones,  especially  the  devil,  whom,  m  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Haj  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
Mubammadans  suppose  themselves  to  be  pelting 
when  they  throw  stones  on  Mount  Arafat,  intend- 
ing by  that  action  to  express  their  utter  detesta- 
tion of  him,  and  to  devote  him  to  infamy  and 
destruction,— -death  by  stoning,  called  rajm,  being 
regarded  as  the  most  infamous  mode. 

KAJIN,  a  Muhammadan  convert  from  the 
Bhatti ;  cultivators,  shepherds,  thieves,  and  evil- 
livers. 

RAJ  JOGI  is  the  chief  of  the  ascetic  warriors 
of  Mewar ;  the  mahants  are  commanders. 

RAJKOT,  in  lat.  22°  13'  N.,  long.  71°  7'  E., 
the  capital  of  a  Native  State  within  the  Political 
Agency  of  Kattyawar,  Bombay.  Area,  479  square 
miles,  comprising  60  villages ;  population  (1872), 
86,770. 

RAJKUMAR,  a  numerous  and  wealthy  agri- 
cultural race  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  long  notorious 
for  the  murder  of  their  infant  daughters.  They 
claim  descent  from  Prithi-raj,  in  whom  ended, 
about  the  last  days  of  the  12th  century,  the 
Chauhan  dynasty  of  the  princes  of  Dehli,  and 
from  whose  stock  the  present  race  of  the  Rai- 
kumar  (who  then  also  assumed  this  new  family 
denomination)  is  claimed  to  be  sprung.  Their 
number,  it  is  said,  does  not  exceed  40,000,  most 
of  whom  inhabit  the  N.W.  Provinces  in  nearly 
one  society.  They  exceed  the  whole  of  the  Rajput 
races  in  the  wildness  of  their  notions  and  peculi- 
arity of  their  manners. — Cormacky  Infanticidty  p. 
1 ;  Wils.  Gloss. 
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RABfAHAL,  a  town  in  the  Santal  Parganas 
district  of  Bengal,  situated  in  lat.  25°  2'  51"  N., 
and  long.  87°  52'  61"  E.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ganges.  The  town  gives  its  name  to  a  subdivision 
of  the  Santal  Parganas  ;  area,  1343  square  miles^ 
and  population,  832,194 ;  also  to  the  Raimahal 
Hills.  Man  Singh,  Akbar^s  Rajput  general,  after 
his  return  from  the  conquest  of  Onssa  in  1592, 
selected  Raimahal  (formerly  Agmahal)  as  the 
capital  of  Bengal,  on  account  of  its  central 
position  with  respect  to  that  province  and  to 
Behar,  and  from  its  commanding  the  Ganges  and 
the  pass  of  Teliagarhi,  through  which  the  railway 
now  runs ;  but  its  position  has  lately  been  changed. 
In  1860,  when  the  loop-line  of  me  railway  was 
opened  to  this  town,  an  arm  of  the  Gauges  ran 
immediately  under  the  station,  forming  a  navig- 
able channel  for  steamers  and  boats  of  all  sizes. 
In  1868-64,  the  river  abandoned  that  channel, 
leaving  an  alluyial  bank  in  its  place.  Hajmahal  is 
now  three  miles  distant  from  the  main  stream  of 
the  Ganges,  and  can  only  be  approached  by  large 
boats  during  the  rains.  The  Rajmahal  people  are 
known  as  Male.  They  are  to  the  east  of  the 
Oraon,  but  are  entirelv  different  from  their  neigh- 
bours the  Santal.  They  are  better  looking  than 
tiie  Santal.  The  skin  is  dark,  face  broad,  eye 
small,  and  lips  thicker  than  those  of  the  men  of  the 
plains.  Their  language  abounds  in  terms  common 
to  the  Tamil  and  Telugu,  and  contains  so  many 
Dra vidian  roots  of  primary  importance,  though  it 
also  contains  a  lar^  admixture  of  roots  and  forms 
belonging  to  the  Kol  dialects,  that  Dr.  Caldwell 
considers  it  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Dra- 
vidian  family  of  languages.  A  brief  vocabulary 
of  the  words  of  the  tribe  inhabiting  the  Rajmahal 
Hills  in  Central  India,  is  contained  in  voL  v.  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  and  Mr.  Hodgson^s  more  com- 
plete collections  prove  the  idiom  of  this  tribe  to 
be  in  the  main  Dravidian.  Test  words  show  an 
identity  of  language  among  the  Rajmahal!  on  the 
cast  and  the  Maria  Gond  in  the  remote  jungles 
down  to  the  Godavery,  and  the  Gond  who  live 
along  the  Satpura  as  far  west  as  Nimar  and 
Malwa.  It  was  the  Male  race  amongst  whom  Mr. 
Cleveland  so  successfully  laboured,  to  impart  to 
them  settled  habits.  They  are  quiet  cultivators, 
and  formed  the  bulk  of  the  corps  known  as  the 
Bhagulpur  Hill  Rangers.  Ghatwal  estates  are  par- 
ticularly numerous  in  the  Bhagulpur  and  Birbhum 
districts  adjoining  the  Rajmahal  Hills  on  either 
side.  Such  estates  pay  no  revenue,  but  are  held 
on  the  condition  of  guarding  the  passes  against 
hill  robbers,  murderers,  and  cattle-lifters. — Geo, 
Sac.  Joum.y  1861 ;  Dalton,  Beng, 

RAJMAHAL  HILLS,  the  most  important 
range  in  the  Santal  Pargaoas  district,  which 
abruptly  rise  from  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and 
are  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  1866  square 
miles.  Their  height  nowhere  exceeds  2000  feet 
above  sea-level.  Kising  about  20  miles  S.  of  the 
Ganges,  they  stretch  S.  and  S.W.  to  the  Vindhya 
range  and  the  high  lands  of  the  Dekhan.  They 
terminate  at  the  pass  of  Sikrieali.  They  are 
covered  almost  to  then:  summits  with  dense  jungle, 
but  there  are  numerous  passes  through  the  suc- 
cessive ranges.  They  are  quite  detached  from  the 
Vindhya,  and,  physically,  botli  the  Raimahal  and 
Ramgarh  Hills  may  be  regarded  sb  forming  an 
isolated  group,  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
which  constitutes  the  turning  point  of  the  Ganges. 


Geologically,  the  Vindhya  range  is  compds^d  oi 
quartzitc  sandstone,  limestones,  and  snales  of 
great  age,  and  the  Rajmahal  Hills  of  overflowing 
basaltic  trap  of  comparatively  recent  age,  Ivhich. 
rests  upon  coal  -  measures  and  metamorphic 
(gneissose)  rocks.  —  Ball ;  Dalton,  Ethnol  of 
Bei^galy  p.  263. 

RA J-MALA,  or  Chronicles  of  Tripura,  a  Bengali 
poem. 

RAJO  GUNA.  Saksk.  In  Hindu  theology 
and  philosophy,  the  property  of  foulness  ain! 
error,  from  Ranj,  colour,  and  Gana,  a  quality. 
See  Guna. 

RAJPIPLA  is  a  Native  Staie  ruled  by  i  Hindu 
sovereign.  It  is  within  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
between  lat.  21°  23'  and  21°  59'  N.,  and  long.  73° 
5'  and  74°  E.  Area  (comprising  591  villages), 
1514  square  miles ;  population  (1881),  120,030, 
of  whom  about  60  per  cent,  are  Bhils.  Three - 
fourths  of  the  state  are  occupied  by  a  continuation 
of  the  Satpura  range,  known  as  the  Rajpipla  Hills, 
nowhere  exceeding  2000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Mines  of  quartzose  minerals  are  worked  at  Ratan- 
pur,  a  village  about  14  miles  above  the  town  of 
Broach.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  unhealthy, 
malarious  fevers  being  prevalent  from  September 
to  February.  Its  chalcedonies,  agates,  onyx, 
cornelian,  and  bloodstone  arc  called  Cambay 
stones,  from  the  place  where  they  are  mostly  cut, 
and  from  which  they  are  almost  wholly  brought 
to  Bombay.  They  are  found  in  a  bed  of  blue  clay, 
the  detritus,  probably,  of  the  adjoining  rocks. 
Shafts  are  pierced  in  this  to  the  depth  of  from  80 
to  35  feet,  and  horizontal  galleries  run  in  any  direc- 
tion that  suits  the  fancy  of  the  miner ;  the  pebbled 
are  distributed  promiscuously,  and  do  not  appear  to 
lie  in  veins  or  lodes.  The  galleries  seldom  exceed 
100  yards  in  length  ;  they  often  run  into  those  of 
other  mines ;  they  are  generally  five  feet  in  height, 
and  four  across.  To  each  mine  there  kre  13  men 
attached,  who  work  by  turns.  Each  man  must 
send  up  so  many  basketfuls  of  earth  and  stones 
before  he  is  relieved.  The  stones  are  collected  in 
baskets,  and  drawn  up  by  a  rope  run  over  a  roller 
or  pulley.  A  group  of  people  await  them  at  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft,  ana  examine  them  one  after 
another  by  chipping  each  on  a  piece  of  stone  ;  the 
compact  and  fine-grained  are  the  best,  and  the 
blacker  the  hue  is  at  first,  the  redder  it  become^ 
after  being  burnt.  There  were  at  one  time  about 
1000  miners  employed,  and  each  man  oirried 
home  with  him  a  basket  of  stones  e^ery  evening. 
They  were  spread  out  on  the  ground,  and  for  a 
whole  year  turned  over  every  four  ot*  five  days  to 
the  Sun ;  the  longer  they  are  so  exposfed  the 
richer  become  their  tints.  In  the  month  of  May 
they  are  burnt.  This  operation  is  effected  by 
placing  the  stones  in  black  earthen  pota  or 
chatties.  The  pots  are  placed  mouth  under,  a 
hole  being  pierced  in  the  bottom  of  each ;  over 
this  is  put  a  piece  of  broken  pot  The  pots  are 
arranged  in  single  rows ;  sheep's  dung  is  the  only 
fuel  found  to  answer ;  the  fire  is  always  lighted 
at  sunset,  and  allowed  to  bum  till  sunrise.  If  any 
white  spot  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  pot,  the 
burning  is  reckoned  Incomplete  and  the  fire  con- 
tinued some  time  longer.  On  being  removed,  the 
stones  tiiat  have  fiaws  are  thrown  aside  as  useless, 
those  not  sufficiently  burnt  are  kept  for  next  year's 
burning,  and  the  remainder  are  sold  for  ejcporta- 
tion.    Nearly  the  whole  of  the  stones  are  cut  at 
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Gftmbay  ;  the  greatet  part  of  them  are  made  into 
\»eada.     In  the  nrocess,  the  stones  are  first  broken 
up  into  pieces  ot  suitable  size  for  the  end  they  are 
desired  to  ser^e.    An  iron  spike  is  stuck  into  the 
ground,  point  upwards ;  the  stone  is  placed  on 
this,   and  chipped    with  a  hammer  till    nearly 
rounded  ;  it  is  then  passed  on  to  the  polisher, 
who  seizes  it  in  a  pair  of  wooden  clams,  and  rubs 
it  against  a  piece  of  sandstone  placed  in  an  in- 
clined plane  oefore  him,  turning  it  round  from 
time  to  time  till  it  assumes  a  globular  form.    It  is 
then  passed  on  to  the  borer  and  polisher ;  a  hole 
is  drilled.     Cambay  enjoys  celebrity  for  its  agates, 
mocha-stones,  cornelians,  and  all  the  chalccdonic 
and  onyx  family,  all  of  them  brought  from  Raj- 
pipla,  but  worked  up  at  Cambay  into  every  variety 
of  ornament, — cups,  boxes,  necklaces,  handles  of 
daggers,  of  knives  and  forks,  seals,  etc.     Cambay 
stones,  the  akeek  of  the  natives  of  Bombay,  and 
by  Europeans  called  agates,  include  all  kinds  of 
quartz  nunetals.     They  are  also  obtained  from  the 
amygdaloid  trap  rocks  drained  by  the  Netbadda 
and  Tapti.     The  principal  varieties  sold  in  Bom- 
bay are  crystal,  milk  quartz,  prase,  a  great  variety 
of  Dooss-stone,  mocha-stone,  fortification  agate, 
chalcedonv,    cornelian,    chrysoprase,   heliotrope, 
onyx,  obsidian,  and  very  rarely  amethyst.    They 
pass  in  Europe  and  America  for  Scotch,  Irish, 
Chamouni,  Niagara,  and  Isle  of  Wight  pebbles, 
according  to  the  place  in  which  they  are  sold. 
lliese    stones,    however,    abound    in    all    trap 
countries,  the  Brazils  importing  them  as  largely 
as  India  into  Europe,  where  the  terms  Brazuian 
and  Indian  agates  are  used  indifferently  by  the 
trade. 

RAJPUR  ALI,  a  Native  State  in  Central  India, 
lying  between  the  Narbada  (Kerbadda)  i-iver  and 
the  Vindhya  mountains.  Area,  800  square  miles ; 
population  (1875),  29,000.  The  chiefs  of  Rajpur 
Ali  are  Sesodia  Rajputs,  connected  with  the 
Udaipar  (Oodeypore)  family.  Rajpur  Ali  con- 
tributes £150  per  annum  towards  the  cost  of  the 
Malwa  Bhil  corps.  Its  military  force  consists  of 
2  guns,  31  horse,  and  150  policemen. — Imp.  Gat. 
KAJPUTANA  stretches  on  the  N.W.  part  of 
British  India  from  lat.  23''  15'  to  30"  N.,  and 
from  long.  69''  30'  to  78**  15'  E.  Its  area  is 
about  132,460  square  miles,  and  in  1881  its  esti- 
mated population  was  10,729,114.  Two  small 
portions  of  this  r^ion,  Ajmir  and  Merwara,  of 
2710  square  miles,  are  under  British  sway,  but 
all  the  remainder,  with  its  10,268,392  inhabitants, 
is  under  the  rule  of  20  native  princes,  of  whom 
17  are  of  Rajput  descent,  2  are  Jat,  and  one 
sovereign  professes  Muhammadanism. 

A  great  part  of  Rajputana  is  sterile.  A  marked 
feature  is  the  Aravalli  mountains,  which  intersect 
it  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  where  they  culminate  in 
Mount  Abu,  but  at  the  N.E.  end  the  range  breaks 
into  detadhed  hills  and  rocky  eminences,  all 
traceable  in  a  general  direction  as  far  as  the  group 
cd  hills  near  Khetri.  Amid  these  disunited  hills 
stands  the  town  of  Ajmir,  on  the  highest  level  of 
an  open  table-land,  spreading  eastward  toward 
Jeypore,  and  sloping  on  all  sides. 

All  the  south-east  of  Rajputana  is  watered  by 
the  drainage  of  the  Vindhya  mountains,  carried 
north-eastward  by  the  Banas  and  Chambal  rivers. 
North  of  Jhidra  ratan  is  the  Patar  plateau,  upon 
which  lies  all  Kotah  State,  with  parts  of  Bundi  and 


descent  to  the  Gwalior  country  and  the  basin  of 
the  Betwa  river.  The  Chambal  fiows  throiigh  the 
territory  for  about  one-third  of  Its  course,  and 
forms  its  boundary  for  another  third. 

The  Banas  rises  in  the  south-west,  near  Ean- 
kraoli,  in  Merwara.  It  collects  nearly  all  the 
drainage  of  the  Mewar  plateau  with  that  of 
the  south-eastern  slopes  and  hill  tracts  of  the 
Aravalli. 

The  salt  lake  at  Sambhar  is  the  only  natural 
expanse  of  water,  but  there  are  artificial  lakes  in 
the  eastern  stated  about  Bundi  and  Eotah,  and 
in  Ajmir.  The  largest  of  these  are  in  the  Mewar 
State,  near  Debar  and  KankraolL  At  the  former 
place  is  a  noble  sheet  of  water  25  or  30  miles 
in  circumference,  constructed  in  a.d.  1681  by 
Rana  Jve  Sineh,  and  named  from  him  the  Jye 
Samahd,  now  Known  as  the  Rajsamand^  It  is  a 
stupendous  work  of  marble,  and  with  an  adjacent 
causeway  dams  the  lake  at  Eankraoli.  It  cost 
upwards  of  a  million  sterling.  The  spectator  who 
views  this  royal  sea  or  Rajsamand  on  the  borders 
of  the  plain,  as  also  the  pillar  of  victory  towering 
over  the  plains  of  Malwa,  erected  on  the  summit 
of  Chitore  bv  Rana  Mokul,  or  the  palaces  and 
temples  in  this  ancient  abode,  and  the  regal  resid- 
ences erected  by  the  princes,  must  be  filed  with 
astonishment  at  the  resources  of  the  Mewar  State. 
They  are  such  as  to  explain  tlie  metaphor  of 
Zalim  Singh,  who  said  *  every  pinch  of  the  soil 
of  Mewar  contains  gold.' 

The  rainfall  throughout  Rajputana  is  nowhere 
copious,  and  in  several  parts  is  scant, — Abu,  68 
inches  ;  Ajmir,  24 ;  Bhurtpur,  32 ;  Bikanir,  N.,  8 ; 
Bikanir,  S.,  20;  Jhalra  Patan,  40;  and  Mewar^ 
23.  Even  where  the  fall  is  greatest,  the  nature* 
of  the  soil  allows  it  to  flow  away  or  be  ab- 
sorbed, and  only  now  are  efforts  being  made  to 
store  it. 

Ulwar,  Jeypore,  Kotah,  Bundi,  and  Udaipur 
have  very  fair  land,  but  Jeysulmir,  Bikanir,  and 
parts  of  Jodhpur  or  Merwara  are  particularly 
barren.  Deartns  have  repeatedly  occurred  from 
scant  rainfall,  and  1848-1849  and  1868-1869 
were  famine  years,  the  latter  being  followed  by 
myriads  of  locusts.  The  region  has  four  physical 
divisions,  viz.  (1)  the  desert  regions,  to  the  north 
and  west  of  the  Aravalli  mountains,  comprising 
more  than  one-half  the  entire  territory,  comprehend 
Merwara,  Bikanir,  Jeysulmir,  and  theShekhawutti ; 
(2)  the  hill  region  includes  the  greater  part  of 
Mewar  and  Banswara,  Dungarpur, .  Partabgarh, 
and  Serohi;  (3)  the  S.E.  division  of  Haraoti  in- 
cludes Bundi,  Kotah,  and  Jhalawar;  and  (4) 
Eastern  and  Central  Raj  putana  extends  from  Ulwar 
to  Kerrowlee;  also,  upwards  of  60,000  square 
mUes  of  Bahawulpur  are  part  of  the  great  Raj- 
putana desert. 

Westward  of  the  Aravalli  there  is  a  strip  of 
soil  along  the  banks  of  the  Luni,  which  .occasion- 
ally ovei^ows,  and  on  the  subsidence  of  the  waterd 
an  alluvial  deposit  remuns  which  yields  good 
crojps  of  barley  and  of  wheat. 

'The  Great  Desert  is  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Aravalli;  it  separates  Rajputana  from  Sind, 
extends  from  the  edges  of  the  Rann  of  Catob 
beyond  the  Luni  river  northward.  Eastward  (» 
this  is  a  sone  of  less  absolutely  stetile  country^ 
consisting  of  rocky  land  cut  up  by  Umeston^ 
ridges,  which  to  some  degree  protect  it  from  the 


of  Jhalawar.    This  plateau  falls  by  a  very  gradual  i  desert  sands ;  and  still  farther  eastward  is  *  the 
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litUe  Desert,'  which    runs  up  from  the   Luni 
between  Jeysulmir  and  Jodhpur  into  the  northern 
wastes.    The  character  of  the  desert  region  is  the 
same  everywhere.     It  is  covered  with  sand-  bills, 
the  Thuli-ka-Tiba  running  in   straight    ridges, 
some  of  them  two  miles  long,  and  rising  to  100 
feet  in  height.     They  are  clothed  with  stunted 
shrubs  and  tufts  of    coarse  grass    in  the  dry 
season,   and  the    light  rains   cover    them   with 
vegetation.     The  villages  within  the  desert  de- 
pend entirely  on   the  supply  of  water  in  the 
wells,    which    is    constantly  failing  or  turning 
brackish  ;  on  which  occurring,  the  village  has  to 
shift    A  little  water  is  collected  in  small  tanks 
or  pools,  which  become  dry  before  the  stress  of 
the  heat  begins;  and  in  places  there  are  long 
marshes  impregnated  with  salt.     This  is  the  pre- 
vailing character  of  the  whole  north  and  north- 
west of  Raj pu tana.     The  cultivation  is  every- 
where poor  and    precarious.    Nevertheless  the 
principal  towns  within  this  region  are  well  built, 
and  fairly  prosperous.     Their  position  has  given 
them  immunity  from  predatory  armies,  and  they 
have  forages  managed  the  traffic  across  the  desert. 
The  most  interesting  object  in  this  arid  region  is 
the  Luni,  with  its  many  arms  flowing  from  the 
Aravalli  to  enrich  the  best  portion  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Jodhpur,  and  distinctly  marking  that 
line  of  ever-shifting  sand,  termed  in  Hindu  geo- 
graphy Maroosthuli,  corrupted  to  Merwara.     The 
Luni,  after  a  course  of  more  than  800  miles,  ter- 
minates in  the  great  salt  marsh  called  the  Runn, 
which  is  150  miles  in  length,  and  about  70  in 
breadth.    Dr.  Go  van  described  it  as  a  dead  flat, 
hardly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
he  compared  it  to  an  arm  of  the  ocean  from 
which  the  water  had  receded,  as  it  is  covered  with 
saline  incrustations  and  marine  ezuvise.     This, 


Colonel  Tod  considers  as  having  been  formed  by 
the  deposits  of  the  Luni,  and  equally  saturated 
saline  deposits  from  the  southern  desert  of 
Dhat. 

The  main  wealth  of  the  desert  lands  of  Merwara 
and  Bikanir  consists  in  the  vast  herds  of  camels, 
horned  cattle,  and  sheep  which  roam  over  their 
sandy  wastes,  and  thrive  admirably  in  the  diy 
climate.  Camels  and  cattle  are  bred  in  such 
numbers  that  they  supply  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces. What  are  called  and  sold  as  Gujerat 
cattle  are  often  in  reality  Merwara  cattle  of  the 
celebrated  Nagar  breed.  The  stock  is  yearly  sold 
at  great  fairs.  In  Western  Rajputana,  camels  are 
also  bred  in  large  quantities ;  and  besides  being 
ridden  and  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  they  are 
employed  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  Fergusson  says,  p.  473,  the  palace  at  Udaipur 
of  the  rulers  of  Mewar,  those  of  Duttiah  and  Orcha 
in  Bundelkhand,  the  Gwalior  palace,  and  that  at 
Amber  in  the  Jeypore  Slate,  are  all  worthy  of 
notice ;  and  the  palace  at  Deeg,  which  is  quite  a 
fairy  structure,  was  the  work  of  Suraj  Mull, 
founder  of  the  Bhurtpur  dynasty,  who  began  it 
in  the  year  1725,  but  was  unfinished  when  he  was 
killed  in  battle  by  Najif  Khan,  a.d.  1763.  Every 
native  capital  in  Rajputana,  he  tells  us,  has  a 
cenotaph,  or  maha  sati,  where  the  sovereigns, 
their  wives,  and  nearest  relatives  are  buried.  The 
most  magnificent  of  these  are  in  hundreds  at 
Udaipur,  all  crowned  by  domes ;  and  that  of 
Siugram  Singh,  to  twenty-one  of  his  wives,  is  the 
finest.  He  was  buried  a.d.  1733.  He  built  that 
of  his  predecessor,  Amera  Singh  ii.  The  tomb 
of  Bakhtawar  Singh  at  Ulwar,  erected  in  the  19th 
century,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Bhurtpur  rajas  at 
Govardhan,  are  also  noteworthy. 


The  Census  of  1881  shows  as  follows : — 


state. 

Area 
Sq.  M. 

Males. 

Females. 

ToUl. 

Revenue. 

Caralry. 

Infantry. 

Guns. 

Native  Princes — 

Banswara, 

1,500 

53,498 

50,502 

104,000 

£300,000 

60 

600 

3 

Bhurtpur  (Jat), 

1,974 

360,476 

295,065 

646,540 

210,000 

1,460 

8,500 

38 

Bikauir, .... 

22,340 

293,660 

215,371 

509,021 

60,000 

670 

940 

63 

Bundi, . 

2,300 

1.S3.103 

121,698 

254,701 

50,000 

200 

2,000 

68 

Dholpur  (Jat), 

1,200 

138,342 

111,315 

249,667 

60,000 

610 

3,660 

32 

Dungarpor,    . 

1,000 

44,568 

41,861 

86,429 

76,000 

67 

632 

4 

Jeypore, 

14,465 

1,369,134 

1,165,223 

2,684,357 

360,000 

3,530 

10,500 

312 

Jeysulmir, 

16,447 

61,127 

49,016 

108,143 

60,000 

600 

400 

12 

Jhalawar, 

2,694 

183,039 

157,449 

340,488 

145,000 

400 

3,500 

90 

Jodhpur,         .        .    ■    « 

37,000 

969,125 

781,278 

1,750.403 

175,000 

5,600 

4,000 

220 

Kerrowlee. 
Kishengarh,    . 

1,208 

80,645 

68,025 

148,670 

30,000 

400 

3,200 

40 

724 

59,098 

63,535 

112,633 

60,000 

160 

2,000 

35 

Kotah 

3,797 

269,924 

247,351 

517,276 

260,000 

700 

4,600 

119 

Lawa 

18 

1,360 

1,322 

2,682 

? 

? 

? 

? 

Udaipur, 

12,670 

772,685 

670,469 

1,443,144 

400,000 

6,240 

15,100 

538 

Partabgarh,    . 

1,460 

41,118 

38,180 

79,298 

26,240 

275 

950 

12 

Shahpura, 

400 

27,217 

24,533 

51,760 

• 

? 

• 

• 

Sirohee, .... 

3,020 

76,132 

66,771 

142,903 

80,900 

376 

350 

•  •  • 

Tonk  (Islam), 

2,509 

176,869 

161,160 

338,029 

80,000 

430 

2,288 

53 

Ulwar 

Total  Native  States,    . 

3,024 

360,384 

322,542 

682,926 

160,000 

2,280 

5,638 

351 

129,760 

5,461,493 

4,640,666 

10,102,049 

BhilB,     .... 
Britishr- 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

•  •• 

166,343 

10,268,392 

Ajmir,    .... 

2,069-8 

192,669 

166,619 

369,288 

Merwara,                •        • 
Total  British, 
Grand  Total, 

640-8 

66,176 

46,259 

101,434 

2,710 

248,844 

211,878 

460,722 

132,460 

5,710,337 

4,852,434 

10,729,114 
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Rajpatana: 

religiOD,  1881— 

Hindus.      .    • 
MvhammadanB 

8,889,243 
,  .  861,747 

Sik 
Pai 

ihs,    •    ■    • 

•         •         <        s7 

'COS,  •       •       ■ 

•        •        •        f 

Christians, .    . 

.      1,294 

Others,  •    • 

.    21,077 

Jsins,     .    .    . 

.  378,672 

Ckstcs. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

Brmhmsn,  . 

.     .        479,790 

426,673 

906,463 

Sikjpttt, .    . 

.     .        280,299 

199,255 

479,554 

lUbftjsn,   . 

.     .        333,955 

300,485 

634,440 

Kaeth,  .     .    . 

.    .          10,415 

8,703 

19,118 

Gojar,  .    .    , 

,    .        223,197 

179,512 

402,709 

Jst,  .     .     . 

.    .  '     229,^ 

196,364 

425,598 

Ahir,     .    . 

.    .          79,919 

59,734 

130,653 

MinA,     .     .     . 

.    .        230,963 

196,709 

427,672 

Bhil,      .     .    . 

54,486 

51,384 

105.870 

duumar,     .    . 

297,052 

270,046 

567,098 

Dhakar,     .    . 

.  >       39,085         35,923 

76,008 

Sondbia,    .     , 

.    .          24,683          19,057 

43,740 

Balal,     .     .     . 

,    .          31,663         29,867 

61,530 

Other  Hindas 

,    .     1,794,375    1.549,792 

3,344,167 

Total  Hindus, 

.     3,340,027     2,89r,576 

6,237,603 

Sikh,      •    .    , 

»        «                     •■« 

•  •  • 

9 

Parsee, .    .    . 

1             •                                  ■  •  s 

•  •  • 

7 

Mnhammadan 

,    .        460,453 

401,294 

861,747 

Heo,.     .    .    . 

•     •           ... 

■  ■  ■ 

45,946 

The  supposed  number  of  Bhils,  166,843,  at  the 
Census  1881,  in  the  four  states  are — 

Udaipur,     .     .    .    51,076 1  Dnngarpar,     .    .    66,952 
Ftartabearh,     ...    270 1  Banswara,  .    .    .    48,045 

The  Rajputs  are  the  dominant  race,  bat,  as  will 
be  seen,  do  not  form  a  majority  of  the  population. 
The  Meo,  and  some  Rajput  clans,  are  con  verts 
to  Mubammadanism.  The  Bhat  and  Charan  are 
bards  and  cbroniders.  The  Mabajan  mercantile 
caste  are  of  Rajput  descent,  and  mostly  follow 
the  Jaina  religion.  The  Gujar  and  Jat  are  culti- 
Tators.  The  Mina,  Mhair^  and  Bhil  are  the  pro- 
minent aborigines. 

Jeypore  is  the  most  modem  of  the  Rajput  capi- 
tals. It  is  laid  out  with  spacious  streets,  and  the 
ruling  family  have  decorated  and  improved  it  for 
generations.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  bank- 
ing and  exchange  transactions,  and  its  bankers 
have  agencies  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  India. 

Jodhpur  is  a  fenced  city  in  the  desert,  and 
Bikanir  and  Jevsulmir  are  built  upon  islands  of 
hard  rock  amid  deep  sand.  Ajmir,  Ulwar  ( Al  war), 
and  Udaipur  are  all  remarkable  for  picturesque 
beauty,  and  for  excellence  of  situation.  Bhurt- 
pur,  Tonk,  Kotah,  Bundi,  and  Jhalra  Patau  are 
the  other  important  places. 

The  most  remarkable  of  its  forts  are  Taragarh, 
above  Ajmir,  Chitore,  Komalmir,  and  Gogunda  in 
Ifewar,  Ulwar  (Alwar),  Jeypore,  Khetri,  Bhatns- 
rorgarh,  Mandalgarh,  Indragarh,  Jeysulmir,  Bika- 
nir, Jodhpur,  Bundi,  Kotidi,  Gagron,  and  Rin- 
tfaiunbor.  Rajputana  yields  cobalt,  zinc-blende, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  magnetic  iron,  pyrites  (pyrrho- 
tite).  Raialo  limestone,  a  fine-grained  crystal- 
line marble,  quarried  at  Raialo  in  Ulwar,  and  at 
Makrana  in  Jodhpur,  and  the  Jeysulmir  lime- 
stone, are  well  known  for  their  beauty  and  use- 
fulness. The  Makrana  quarries  supplied  the  chief 
portion  of  the  stone  for  building  the  Taj  at  Agra, 
as  well  as  the  marble  used  in  decorating  many 
buildings  in  Northern  and  North-Western  India. 
About  1000  workmen  are  employed  at  the  present 
day  in  quarrying  and  working  the  stone  at  Mak- 
rana alone. 

The  Jat  and  Gujar  are  north  of  the  Aravalli,  and 
along  the  borders  towards  the  Panjab  and  the 
Jumna  from  Bikanir  round  to  Bhiirtpur,  and  in 
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Jeypore.  The  Ahirs,  Lodas,  Kachis,  Malis,  and 
Chamars  all  cultivate  widely  in  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts. South  of  the  AraviJli  we  find  the  Kumbis 
and  Sondias  as  cultivators,  immigrants  from 
Central  and  Southern  India;  and  in  the  south- 
west comer  we  meet  with  the  Kolis,  so  conmion 
in  Gujerat. 

The  Charan  race,  in  Western  and  Central  India, 
are  mostly  dwelling  under  Rajput  rule,  and  are  the 
bards,  heralds,  and  genealogists  of  the  Katth'i 
race.  The  Kachili  Charan  are  carriers  of  grain, 
salt,  and  groceries.  The  Maru  or  desert  Charan 
do  not  engage  in  trade.  Their  becoming  personal 
security  for  an  agreement  is  sufficient.  They  are 
analogous  to  the  Bard. 

The  Bhat  or  Bard  is  the  herald,  genealogist, 
and  chronicler.  In  Western  India  the  Bhat  has, 
like  the  Charan,  the  privilege  of  being  security 
for  agreements.  In  Upper  India  there  are  village 
oommunities  of  Bhat  who  do  not  take  so  high  a 
place,  and  in  Telingana  the  Bhatraj  claim  to  be 
of  Bhat  descent — TocTs  Rajasthan^  i.  p.  224; 
Census  Returns;  Imp.  Gaz,;  Ball's  Geology  of 
India;  Wils.  Gloss. 

RAJPUTS,  literally  sons  of  rajas  or  princes,  is 
the  name  by  which  the  clans  of  several  tribes  of 
India  designate  themselves,  and  who  in  ancient 
times  became  dominant  in  the  N.W.  of  India, 
from  which  their  branches  extended  southwards. 
They  are  in  numerous  tribes  and  clans,  and  have 
been  supposed  to  be  partly  of  Aryan,  partly  of 
Scythian  descent ;  but  the  same  religion  governing 
the  institutions  of  all  the  Rajput  tribes,  operates 
to  counteract  that  dissimilarity  in  manners  which 
would  naturally  be  expected  amidst  so  great  a 
variety,  from  situation  or  climate.  They  have 
the  same  mythology,  the  same  theogony,  and  the 
same  festivals,  though  commemorated  with  peculiar 
distinctions. 

The  Rajputs  claim,  however,  to  have  sprung 
from  the  ancient  Solar  and  Lunar  dynasties  which 
ruled  in  India,  and  form  themselves  into  the 
Suryavansa  and  the  Indo  or  ChandravauEa  tribes ; 
and  there  is  also  a  race  styled  Agnicula,  from 
having  sprung  from  a  sacred  fire  (ignis)  which 
Agastya  kindled  on  Mount  Abu.  The  three  Solar 
races  are  the  Gehlot,  Rahtor,  and  Kachwaba. 
The  four  AgnicuU  races  are  the  Puar  or  Pra- 
roara,  with  35  saca  ;  the  Parihara,  with  12  subdivi- 
sions; theCbalukya  or  Solanki,  16 ;  andChauhan, 
with  24  bruiches.  Of  the  Pramara,  the  Mori  are 
best  knowii,  and  of  the  Chauhan,  the  Hara,  who 
give  their  name  to  Ilaraoti,  and  have  the  two 
rajas  of  Kota  and  Bundi.  Tiie  single  Lunar  race, 
or  that  of  the  Yadu  or  Jadu,  descended  through 
Krishna,  has  eight  branches,  of  whom  the  Jharija 
with  their  raja  of  Cutch,  and  the  Bhatti  with  their 
raja  of  Jeysulmir,  are  best  known. 

The  three  Solar  Dynasties  are : — 

1.  Grahilot  or  Gehlot,  with  24  saca  or  branches, 
of  which  the  Sesodia  is  the  most  distinguished. 
The  rana  of  Udaipur  or  Mewar  is  a  Grahilot. 

2.  Rahtor,  said  to  be  descended  from  Rama  by 
Kusa,  his  second  son.  It  has  24  branches,  and 
the  raja  of  Jodhpur  or  Merwara  belongs  to  this 
tribe. 

8.  Kachwaba,  also  spung  from  Kusa.  The 
raja  of  Jeypore  is  of  this  tribe.  It  has  12  kotri 
or  houses. 

The  Lunar  Dynasty  is  sprung  from  the  moon, 
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streams.  Mundawur  (classically  Mandodri)  was 
the  capital  of  the  Paribaia,  and  was  the  chief 
city  of  MerwfirQ,  which  owned  the  sway  of  this 
tribe  prior  to  the  invasion  and  settlement  of  the 
Rahtor  clan.  The  Parihara  is  the  least  of  the 
Agnicula.  They  never  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  history  of  Kajasthan. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  old  wairior 
Kshatriya  race  of  Hindus,  described  by  Menu  as 
forming  the  second  of  the  four  Hindu  castes,  bad 
disappeared,  and  were  not  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Rajputs,  to  whom,  however,  from  their 
martial  habits,  the  people  accord  the  Kshatriya's 
position.  And  it  is  recognised  that  the  Rajputs 
were  dominant  in  the  N.W.  of  India  from  the 
beginning  of  the  era  of  Yikramaditya  up  to  the 
advent  of  the  Muhammadans  in  the  Utl^  And  12th 
centuries.  Prithi-raja,  a  prince  who  was  reigning 
at  Ajmir  and  Dehli  on  the  second  occasion  of 
Shahab  -  ud  -  Din  of  Ghor  invading  India  (a.d. 
1193),  was  aided  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
The  Rajputs  in  the  south  and  west  of  Malwa  Rajput  rulers  in  the  attempt  to  withstand  the 
and  in  Mewar  are  called  Rangari,  a  name   the    Muhammadan  army,  but  the  Rajputs  were  over- 
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Soma  or  Chandra,  through  Yadu  or  Jadu,  and  is 
called  Ya4u  or  Jadu.  It  has  eight  branches,  of 
which  the  Jharija  and  Bhatti  in  Cutch  and  Jeysul- 
mir  are  the  most  powerful. 

The  Agnicula  have  4  tribes  and  87  branches, 
viz.: — 

L  Framara,  85  branches.    I  3.  Ohalukya,  16  braaobei. 
a.  Parihara,  12        „  1 4.  Chauhan,  24        „ 

In  the  86  royal  tribes  are  others  the  origin  of 
which  is  not  known,  such  as — 

Sarwaya  or  Sari. 


Chaura  or  Cha- 
wara. 

Tak  or  Takahak. 

Jit  or  Jat  of  the 
Panjab,  Jumna, 
aadGangw. 

Hun. 

EathL 

Batta. 

Jhalamakwahana. 

GohU. 


Aspa. 

Jetwa. 

Kamari. 

DabL 

Gor. 

Doda. 

Garhwal. 

Ghandela. 

Bandela. 

Birgujar. 


Seogar. 

Sikbarwal. 

Bais. 

Dahia. 

Johya. 

MohU. 

Nikumba. 

Raipati. 

Dahirya. 

Dahima. 


derivation  of  which  iq  obscure. 

Almost  all  Hindus  who  have  taken  to  soldiering, 
Mahrattas,  aborigines,  and  Jats,  claim  a  Rajput 
origin,  a  reco^ition  of  the  superior  martial  qual- 
ities ct  the  Rajput  race. 

Rajputs  of  the  N.W.  hills  are  ethnolpgically 
a  much  purer  and  finer  race  than  those  on  the 
plains,  but  even  they  assert  that  their  ancestors 
came  from  Ayodhya  or  Oudb. 

Agnicula  Rajputs.—ThQ  four  Agnicula  or  fire- 
bom  tribes,  the  Chauhan,  Solanki,  Powar  or 
Pramar,  and  the  Parihara,  are  now  mainly  found 
in  the  tract  from  Ujjain  to  Rewa  near  Benares. 
The  unnamed  progenitors  of  these  races  seem  to 
have  been  invaders  who  sided  with  the  Brahmans 
in  their  warfares,  partly  with  the  old  Khetri, 
partly  with  increasing  schismatics,  and  partly 
with  GrjBCO-Bactrians,  and  whose  warlike  merit, 
as  well  as  timely  aid  and  subsequent  conformity, 
got  tiiem  enrolled  as  fire  -  bom,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Solar  and  Lunar  families,  and 
Mount  Abu  is  asserted  to  be  the  place  of  their 
miraculous  birth  or  ap]jearance.  yikramaditya, 
the  champion  of  Brahmanism,  according  to  common 
accounts  was  a  Powar. 

The  Chahuman  or  Chauhan  has  been  the  most 
valiant  of  the  Agnicula,  and  not  of  them  only, 
but  of  the  whole  Rajput  race.  Its  branches 
(saca)  have  maintained  all  the  vigour  of  the 
original  stem;  and  the  Hara,  the  Kheechi,  the 
Deora,  the  Sonigurra,  and  others  of  the  twenty- 
lour,  have  their  names  immortalized  in  the  songs 
of  the  Bards.  The  derivation  of  Chauhan  is  coeval 
with  his  fabulous  birth  from  the  four-handed 
warrior  Chatur-bhuja,  Chatur-baha,  Vira.  The 
Chauhan  trace  their  descent  from  Prithi-raj.  They 
are  found  all  over  the  N.W.  Provinces,  also  in 
Malwa  and  Raiasthan,  in  Central  India,  in  Rajor, 
Pratapnir,  Chsukarnagar,  and  Manchana,  of  which 
last  the  n^a  of  Mainpuri  is  the  head,  and  is  one 
of  the  highest  of  the  Chauhan  clan. 

The  Parihara  or  Pritihara  is  scattered  over 
Rajasthan,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  any  inde- 
pendent chieftainship  there.  At  the  confluence 
of  the  Kohari,  the  Sind,  and  the  Obambal,  there 
is  a  colony  of  this  race,  which  has  given  ita  name 
to  a  commune  of  twenty-four  viUagea,  besides 
handeti,  situated  amidst  the   ravines  of  these 


thrown,  Prithi-raja  taken  prisoner,  and  slain  in 
oold  blood,  and  since  then  successive  invasions 
from  Western  Asia  have  scattered  the  greater 
portion  of  these  ancient  warrior  tribes  over  the 
sandy  plains  of  Central  India,  and  have  driven 
their  more  northem  brethren  into  the  fastnesses 
of  the  Himalayan  range.  Among  these  Rajpute 
of  the  Panjab  Hills  are  the  Rutoch  tribe ;  they  are 
mentioned  by  the  Greek  historians  of  Alexander's 
ex^dition,  and  spoken  of  by  Ferishta  as  ruling 
in  Kote  Kangra  in  the  days  of  the  Kanouj  dynasty, 
and  among  aU  the  revolutions  which  time  and 
war  have  since  made  in  this  country. 

The  Rahtors,  whose  seat  of  dominion  was  at 
Kanouj,  were  for  a  long  tune  the  family  whose 
rule  was  strongest  and  most  widely  extended.  In 
the  11th  century,  at  the  time  of  the  conquests  of 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  the  leading  tribes  were  the 
Solunkhya  of  Anhilwara  in  Gujerat,  the  Chauhans 
of  Ajmir,  and  the  Rahtors  of  Kanouj ;  whilst  the 
Gehlot  dan  had  established  itself  in  Mewar  or 
Udaipur  (still  occupied  by  the  Sesodias,  a  eept  of 
the  Gehlots),  and  the  iGichwaha  clan  occupied 
the  eastern  tracts  about  Jeypore.  The  latter 
were,  however,  seriously  weakened  by  the  famous 
feuds  between  the  Solunkhyas  and  the  Chauhans, 
and  between  the  latter  and  the  Rahtors  of 
Kanouj. 

The  headship  of  all  the  pure  Rajputs  of  the 
hills,  from  the  Sutlej  to  the  Ravi,  nas  alwi^rs 
centred  in  the  house  of  Kangra,  from  which  many 
of  the  local  tribes  trace  their  descent.  Across  the 
Ravi  to  the  north  are  other  hill  Rajputs,  who 
look  to  Jummoo  as  their  head,  from  whence  they 
derive  their  generic  name  of  Jumowal.  They 
are  somewhat  inferior  to  those  of  Kangra,  though 
recognised  as  the  chief  of  the  Rajputs  in  their 
own  district. 

When  the  Arabs  invaded  Sind,  during  the  khali- 
fat of  Walid  (a.d.  711),  they  overthrew  Rajput 
princes  of  the  Summa  and  Sumra  dynasties  who 
were  ruling  there,  but  who  fron\  that  time  recovered 
their  position  as  the  Muhammad  power  waned; 
and  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  Rajputs 
were  occupying  Jhalawan,  now  one  of  the  provinces 
of  Central  Baluclustan. 

During  the  height  ol  the  Rajput  supremacy, 
before  their  overthrow  by  the  Muhammadans  ^f 
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Gbor,  a  Rajput  family  of  the  Cbalukya  tribe  |  b^  Akbar.    Though  one  Rajput  chief  governed 
reigned  at  Oalian,  west  of  Beder,  on  the  borders  of 


Carnata  and  Maharashtra.    Tbey  are  traced  with 
certainty  by   inscriptions  from  the  end  of  the 
IOUl  to  the  end  of  the  12th  century.    Those  in- 
■criptjons  show  that  they  possessed  territory  as 
far  to  the  south-west  as  Banawasi  in  Sunda,  near 
the  TVeatem  Ghats,  and  in  one  of  them  they  are 
styled  subjugators  of  Chola  and  Gujerat     Mr. 
(Sir)  Walter  Elliot  has  published  a  large  collec- 
tion of  their  inscriptions,  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that  they  possessed  the  whole  of  Maharashtra  to 
the  Nerbadda.    Professor  Wilson  thinks  that  they 
were  also  superior  lords  of  the  west  of  Telingana, 
a   prince  of  which  (probably  their   feudatory) 
defeated  the  Chola  king,  and  tbia  is  probably  the 
conquest  alluded  to  in  the  inscription.    Another 
branch  of  the  tribe  of  Chalukya,  perhaps  connected 
with  those  of  Galian,  ruled  over  Ealinga,  which  is 
the  eastern  portion  of  Telingana,  extending  along 
the  sea  from  Dravira  to  Qnssa.    Their  dynasty 
certainly  lasted  through  the  whole  of  the  12th 
imd  ISth    centuries,  and,  perhaps,  began    two 
centuries  earlier.     It  was  greatly  reduced  by  the 
GanapAti  kings  of  Andra,  and  finally  subverted  by 
the  rajas  of  (Jnttack. 

For  a  short  interval  at  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century  came  a  brilliant  revival  of  Rajput 
stren^h.  The  last  Afghan  dynasty  at  Dehli  was 
breaking  up,  and  Malwa  and  Gujerat  were  at  war 
with  each  other,  when  there  arose  the  famous 
Rana  Sanga  of  Mewar,  the  chief  of  the  Sesodia 
clan.  The  talents  and  valour  of  this  chief  once 
more  obtained  for  his  race  something  like  pre- 
dominance in  Central  India.  Aided  by  Medni 
Rao,  chief  of  Chanderi,  he  fought  with  distin- 
guished success  against  both  Malwa  and  Gujerat.  In 
1519  he  captured  the  Musalman  king  of  Malwa ;  and 
in  1526,  in  alliance  with  Gujerat,  he  totally  subdued 
the  Malwa  State,  and  annexed  to  his  own  dominion    Marquis  of  Hastings  was  able  to  carry  into  action 


Kabul  for  him,  while  another  commanded  his 
armies  in  the  Dekhan,  he  is  said  to  have  had 
them  both  poisoned.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  he  made  bitter,  though  unsuccessful,  war 
upon  the  Sesodias,  and  devastated  parts  of 
Rajputana ;  but  he  was  very  roughly  handled  by 
the  united  Rahtors  and  Sesodias,  and  he  had 
thoroughly  alienated  the  clans  before  he  died. 

From  1647  to  1680  the  great  Sivaji  founded  a 
dominion  in  the  Dekhan.  He  claimed  to  be  of 
Rajput  descent,  a  claim  which  is  now  generally 
acknowledged,  and  his  relatives  ruled  at  Tanjore 
till  1855,  and  are  still  ruling  at  Kolhapur. 

About  A.D.  1756,  the  Mahrattas  got  possession 
of  Ajmir,  being  called  in  by  one  of  the  Rahtor 
factions;  and  from  this  time  Rajputana  became 
involved  in  the  general  disorganization  of  India. 
In  1808,  all  Rajputana,  except  the  remote  states 
of  the  north-west,  had  been  virtually  brought 
under  the  Mahrattas,  who  exacted  tribute,  held 
cities  to  ransom,  annexed  territory,  and  extorted 
subsidies.  The  victories  of  Generals  Wellesley 
and  Lake  permanently  crippled  Sindia^s  power 
in  Northern  India,  and  forced  him  to  loosen  bis 
hold  on  the  Rajput  states  in  the  north-east,  with 
whom  the  British  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  against 
the  Mahrattas.  Upon  Lord  Wellesley *s  departure 
from  India,  the  chiefs  of  Central  India  and  Raj- 
putana were  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
in  1814  Amir  Khan  was  living  at  free  quarters  in 
the  heart  of  the  Rajput  states.  The  two  principal 
Rajput  chieftainships  of  Jodhptu:  and  Jeypore  had 
brought  themselves  to  the  brink  of  extinction  in  a 
claim  for  the  band  of  a  princess  of  Udaipur ;  while 
the  plundering  Mahrattas  and  Pathans  encouraged 
and  strenuously  aided  the  two  chiefs  to  ruin  each 
other,  until  the  dispute  was  compromised  upon 
the  basis  of  poisoning  the  girl.    But  in  1817  the 


all  the  fine  eastern  provinces  of  that  kingdom,  and 
recovered  the  strong  places  of  the  eastern  marches. 
Rana  Sanga  was  now  not  merely  the  chief  of  a 
dan,  but  the  king  of  a  country.  The  revival  was, 
however,  as  short-lived  as  it  was  brilliant  A 
month  before  the  capture  of  the  capital  of  Malwa, 
Baber,  with  his  Mognuls,  had  taken  Dehli ;  and  in 
1527,  Rana  Sanga,  at  the  head  of  all  the  chivalry 
of  the  dans,  encountered  the  invader  at  Futtehpur 
Sikri,  when  his  army  was  utterly  defeated  after 
desperate  fighting,  and  the  Rajput  power  hope- 
lessly shattered.  Next  year,  Medni  Kao,  with  the 
flower  of  his  clan,  fell  in  the  defence  of  the 
Chanderi,  which  was  sacked  by  Baber.  Akbar 
took  to  wife  the  daughters  of  two  great  Rajput 
bouses.  He  gave  the  chiefs  or  their  brethren  high 
rank  in  his  armies,  sent  them  with  their  contin- 
gents to  command  in  distant  frontiers,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  enlisting  the  Rajputs  generally.  Under 
the  early  Mo^ul  emperors,  the  chiefs  constantly 
entered  the  imperial  service  as  governors  or 
generals, — ^there  were  at  one  time  47  Rajput  con- 
tmgente,  —  and  the  headlong  charges  of  their 
cavalry  became  famous  in  the  wars  of  the  empire. 
In  the  family  wars  which  resulted  in  the  acces- 
mon  of  Aurangzeb,  the  Rajputs  were  generally 
foand  on  the  side  of  their  unfortunate  kinsman 
Dara;  still  even  Aurangzeb  employed  them  in 
distant  wans,  and  their  contingents  did  duty  at 
his  capital.  He  was,  however,  too  bigoted  to 
retain  undiminished  the  hold  on  them  acquired 
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his  plan  for  breaking  up  the  Pindari  camps.  Amir 
Khan  submitted  and  signed  a  treaty  which  con- 
stituted him  the  first  ruler  of  the  existing  state  of 
Tonk.  By  the  end  of  1818  all  the  Rajput  states 
had  executed  treaties  with  the  paramount  power. 
Individual  families  and  small  bodies  of  Kajputs 
are  now  found  dispersed  through  all  India  proper, 
and  into  the  Hinau  island  of  Bali  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  Many  of  the  Hindu  castes,  like  the 
Rachwar  in  the  Northern  Circars,  claim  a  Rajput 
descent.  But  from  Bhattiana  northwards,  Rajput 
villages  are  scattered  about  in  considerable  num- 
bers amongst  the  Jat,  and  there  are  traces  of  more 
extensive  Rajput  possessions.  The  Rajputs  seem 
to  be  here  undergoing  gradual  submersion.  But 
in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Bari  and  adjoining 
doabs  of  the  Panjab,  there  is  a  strip  immediately 
under  the  hills  which  may  be  classed  with  the 
adjoining  hill  country  as  still  mainly  Rajput. 
Even  in  Kajpntana  proper,  though  it  has  Rajputs 
for  the  dominant  race,  the  population  is  much 
more  Jat  than  Rajput,  the  Jat  extending  continu- 
ously from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges.  The  great 
seat  of  Rajput  population  and  ancient  power  aud 
elory  was  on  the  Ganges.  Since  vanquished  there 
Dy  the  Mubaromadans,  the  principal  Rajput 
families  have  retired  into  the  comparatively  un- 
fruitful country  to  which  they  give  their  name, 
but  where,  nevertheless,  the  Jat  forms  the  most 
numerous  part  of  the  population.  Before  the 
Rajputs  were  driven  back  from  Ayodhya  and  the 
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Ganges,  Noitbem  Rajputana  was  partitioned  into 
small  Jat  republics.  The  more  open  parts  of 
Rajputana  are  shared  amongst  the  Mina,  the 
remains  of  the  Brahman  population,  the  Jat,  and 
the  dominant  Rajput,  but  the  Jat  possess  the 
largest  share  in  the  cultivation.  The  southern 
and  more  hilly  parts  of  Rajputana  is  much  occu- 
pied by  the  Mina,  the  Mhair,  and  Bhil,  and  the 
province  of  Malwa  is  occupied  by  Rajput,  Kunbi, 
and  Jat.  Rajputs  and  Jats  occupy  the  plains 
south  of  the  Salt  Range,  and  seem  later  immi- 
grants than  the  Brahmans. 

Briefly,  the  Rajput  race  now  occupy  from  the 
north  and  west  of  the  Panjab,  south-easterly  to 
Behar  and  Benares,  and  southwards  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Indus  to  Malwa,  Gujerat,  and  Cutch, 
and  give  to  their  south-westerly  holdings  the 
name  of  Rajasthan  or  Rajputana. 

In  Rajputana,  they  are  a  numerous  and  domi- 
nant aristocracy,  organized  on  the  feudal  prin- 
ciples necessary  to  domination.     Rajputana  lies 
in  the  centre  of  a  circuit  all  round  the  edge  of 
the  more  compact  mass  of  the  Jat  people, — from 
the  Salt  Range,  through  the  northern  Panjab  and 
adjoining  hills,  to  Rohilkhand,  Oudh,  and  the 
Central  Doab;   thence  by  Bundelkhand  through 
Siudia's  territory,  Malwa,  Me  war,  Gujerat,   and 
Kattyawar,   into    Lower    Sind.      They  are    not 
found  in  any  numbers  to  the  north  of  the  Salt 
Range,  nor  are  they  in  any  of  the  hill  country 
west  of  the  Jhelum.     But  a  small  Rajput  tribe, 
called   Jan-jua,   now   Muhammadans,   is  found 
about  the  Salt  Range.    A  large  proportion  of  the 
Rajputs  scattered  about  the  Eastern  Panjab,  Cis- 
Sutlej   territory,   and    Dehli  districts,   are    now 
Muhammadans,  as  are  occasional  Rajput  villages 
all  over  Hindustan  and   a    good  many  Rajput 
rajas,  their  conversion  having  been  influenced  by 
the  Moghul  emperors.    But  east  of  Dehli,  con- 
version is  quite  the  exception. 

In  the  N.E.  Panjab,  near  the  hills,  the  Rajput 
population  is  more  numerous,  and  Hindu  Rajputs 
are  the  dominant  race  in  the  Jummoo  and  Eangra 
districts  of  the  Himalaya.  The  Kangra  and 
Jummoo  rajas  and  their  clans  claim  to  be  of  very 

Sure  blood,  and  they  are  flne  handsome  men,  the 
langra  Rajputs  in  particular;  they  wear  many 
jewels,  and  are  very  fair.  The  women  of  the  hills 
are  in  deserved  repute,  and  much  sought  after  in 
the  plains.  The  Jummoo  men,  called  Dogra  Raj- 
puts, are  less  handsome  than  those  of  Eangra, 
but  more  robust  and  brave,  quiet,  stanch,  ste^y, 
and  reliable,  without  disagreeable  Hindustani  airs. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  the  body  of  the 
Rajput  population  lies  next  to  the  Jat  race  to  the 
east ;  in  the  Middle  Doab,  Rohilkhand,  and  Oudh, 
and  still  farther  east,  the  country  is  shared  with 
a  Brahman  population.  In  Lower  Roiiilkhand, 
where  they  are  called  Thakur,  Rajput  commun- 
ities are  strong  and  numerous,  also  numerous  in 
Western  Oudh;  but  they  never  largely  entered 
the  British  sepoy  army.  In  the  Central  Doab,  in 
the  districts  of  Mainpuri,  Futtehghur,  and  Etawa, 
Rajputs  are  numerous,  and  many  served  in  the 
British  native  army ;  but  Eastern  Oudh,  especially 
most  of  the  broad  tract  between  the  Gogra  and  the 
Ganges,  is  the  home  of  the  great  Rajput  popula- 
tion which  supplied  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Bengal  native  army.  At  home  these  Rajputs  are 
a  purely  agricultural  population.  Baiswara,  the 
country  of  the  Bais  Rajputs,  lies  almost  parallel 


to  the  Brahman  country  of  the  Lower  Doab,  and 
furnished  many  sepoys. 

To  the  east  of  Oudh,  Rajputs  are  pretty  numerous 
in  Azimgarh  and  Ghazipur. 

In  the  Gangetic  valley,  the  Rajputs  spread  over 
a  broad  region  into  a  large  population,  and  are 
essentially  the  cultivators  of  that  valley.  Physic- 
ally, the  Rajput  and  Brahman  of  that  region 
are  not  different  The  modem  Rajput  is  quite  as 
strict  a  Hindu,  and  more  prejudiced  than  many 
Brahmans,  and  upon  the  wliole  was  the  worst 
class  in  the  rebellion  of  1867-58. 

The  Rahtors  are  probably  the  most  numerous  of 
all  the  clans;  they  greatly  predominate  in  the 
north-west,  in  the  country  of  Merwara,  Bikanir, 
and  Jeysulmir,  in  the  state  of  Kishengarh,  and  all 
about  the  central  district  of  Ajmir.     In  Jeysulmir 
the  Bhatti  rule.     In  the  north-east  states  is  the 
Kachwaha  clan,  very  strong  in  Ulwar    and  in 
Jeypore ;  some  districts  in  l£e  north  of  Jeypore 
being  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  Shaikhawat 
sept  of  the  Kachwahas.     The  Chauhans,   once 
famous  in  the  history  of  the  north-west  of  India, 
are  now  most  influential  in  the  eastern   states, 
where  the  Hara  sept  has  been  long  dominant ;  and 
the  Deoras,  another  sept  of  the  Chauhans,  still 
hold  Sirohi ;  while  the  Kheechi  also  belong  to  the 
same  stock.    In  the  north-west,  the  last  trace  of 
the  ancient  predominance  of  the  Chauhans  at 
Dehli  is  to  be  found  in  the  petty  chiefship  of 
Nimrana,  held  by  Chauhans  who  claim  descent 
from  Prithi-raj ;  and  in  the  extreme  north -west, 
the  Rao  of  Eusalgarh  in  Banswara  is  the  head  of 
a  Chauhan  colony.      All  over  Mewar  and   the 
north-western  states  of  Rajputana,  below  the 
Aravallis,  the  Sesodia  clan  predominates,  their 
head  being  the  Maharana  of  Udaipur,  the  eldest 
family  of  the  purest  blood  of  the  whole  Rajput 
caste.    Among  other  clans  of  high  descent  and 
historic  celebrity  which  were  once  powerful,  but 
have  now  dwindled  in  numbers  and  lost  their 
dominion,  may  be  named  the  Parihara,  thePramara, 
and  the  Solunkhya 

Rajput  dominions  run  south  of  the  Gogra,  and 
thence  across  the  Ganges  into  the  Arrah  district 
(Bhojpur).  The  chief  Rajput  districts  are  Bikanir, 
Jeysulmir,  Merwara,  Mewar,  Ajmir,  Jeypore, 
Bundi,  Eotah,  and  Malwa. 

The  clans  are  of  course  the  aristocracy  of 
the  country,  and  they  hold  the  land  to  a  very 
large  extent  either  as  receivers  of  rent  or  as  culti- 
vators. As  imited  families  of  pure  descent,  as  a 
landed  nobility,  and  as  the  kinsmen  of  ruling 
chiefs,  they  are  also  the  aristocracy  of  India. 

There  are  four  Raiput  chiefs  near  the  Colehan, 

viz.    the  rajas  of  Mohurbunj   and  Porahat,  tho 

Eoer  of  Seraikilla,  and  the  Thakur  of  Ehursowan. 

The  Rajputs,  under  the  Bengal  government,  are 

chiefly  to  be  found  in  Behar. 

Rajputs  obtained  a  footing,  and  now  occupy 
several  estates  in  the  Allahabad  district  These 
incursions  of  the  Rajputs  seem  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  proprietary  rights  in  the  land. 
Each  pargana  has  a  separate  and  disdnct  tribe, 
although  in  a  few  estates  other  denominations  of 
Rajputs  are  to  be  found.  The  Rajputs  seem  to 
have  had  their  particular  leaders,  who,  after 
locating  themselves  and  their  followers,  displaced 
the  original  inhabitants  by  degrees,  and  extended 
themselves  as  far  as  they  coula.  Thus  in  pargana 
Jhansi  the  Bais  Rajputs  trace  their  origin  to  two 
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leaden,  viz.  Bowani  and  Jutan ;  to  the  desceDd- 
ants  of  the  former  the  large  estate  of  Mowaya  was 
allotted,  and  to  those  of  the  latter  the  nine 
estfttes.  Some  entire  mouzahs  in  each  of  these 
taloks  were  suhsequently  assigned  to  different 
bmncfaeB  of  the  family,  and  the  remainder  held 
jointly  by  all,  but  as  they  are  now  divided  into 
separate  estates,  the  holdings  are  strangely  inter- 
mixed, as  in  some  of  the  villages  nine  tfUuks  have 
shares,  not,  however,  of  any  one  distinct  portion, 
but  they  are  divided  field  by  field;  and  as  in 
process  of  time  sales  and  mortgages  took  place, 
tad  some  of  the  fields  became  the  property  of 
ether  estates,  the  intermixture  has  greatly  in- 
creased. There  are  innumerable  subdivisions  of 
them  in  Malwa,  and  extending  from  Behar  and 
Benares  through  the  N.W.  Provinces  of  India  up 
to  the  Panjab. 

Mr.  (now  Sir)  George  Campbell,  writing  of 
them,  says  they  are  no  doubt  of  Aryan  origin,  and 
are  part  of  a  later  movement  than  the  branch  who 
came  down 'by  the  Saras  wati,  and  up  to  the  latest 
dates  have  shown  themselves  a  brave  people, 
delighting  in  war  and  in  bloodshed ;  and  tbey  are 
not  supposed  by  Mr.  Campbell  to  be  the  old 
Kshatriya  race,  noticed  in  the  early  Brahmanical 
books  aa  existing  many  hundred  years  before  the 
Christmn  era,  though  they  have  taken  the  place 
assigned  to  the  Kshatriya.  They  undoubtedly 
arrived  in  the  north-west  of  India  long  after  the 
country  had  been  occupied  by  Dravidian,  Kolarian, 
and  Mongoloid  races,  and  after  the  north-eastern 
Panjab  and  Cis-Sutlej  districts  seem  to  have  first 
been  a  Brahman,  then  a  Rajput  country,  and 
subsequently  advanced  upon  by  the  Jat 

The  Baghel,  also  Waghel,  is  a  Rajput  tribe  in 
Rewa.  The  Baghel  are  a  branch  of  the  Sesodia 
Rajputs  of  Gujerat,  who  migrated  to  the  east, 
and  gave  their  name  to  Bagbelcund  or  Rewa, 
but  others  of  the  tribe  have  spread  through 
Btuidelkhand,  Allahabad,  Benares,  Cawnpur, 
Gorakhpur,  and  Farrakhabad. 

The  Bais  has  obtained  a  place  amongst  the 
thirty -six  royal  races,  though  Tod  believed  it  to  be 
a  subdivision  of  the  Saryavansi,  as  it  is  neither  to 
be  met  with  in  the  lists  of  Chund,  nor  in  those  of 
the  Komarpal  Charitra.  It  is  now  a  numerous 
tribe,  and  nas  given  its  name  to  an  extensive 
district,  Baiswara  in  the  Doab,  or  the  land 
between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna. 

The  Bais  intermarry  with  the  Chauhan,  Kach- 
waha,  and  others.  They  claim  to  have  come 
from  Manji  Paithan  in  the  Dekhan,  and  to  be 
descendants  of  its  king  Salivahana,  A.D.  78. 

The  Bhatti  are  of  the  Yadubansi  race,  and 
rule  in  Jeysulmir,  and  give  their  name  to  the 
Bhatti  country  between  Hisear  and  Garhi.  It  is 
not  dear  whether  the  Bhatti  of  Bhattiana  were 
originally  Rajputs  or  really  are  Yuti  or  Jat 

The  BirgujaTy  one  of  the  thirty-six  royal  races 
of  Bajpnts,  are  settled  along  the  Jumna  from 
Kobilkhand  to  Matura ;  some  are  Muhammadans. 

The  Bundela  is  a  Rajput  tribe  descended  from 
the  Garhwar  of  Kantit  and  Khairagarh,  who 
settled  in  Bundelkhand  in  the  ISth  or  14th 
century,  and  gave  their  name  to  that  province. 

The  Chdhil  ot  Chahira  Rajput  tribe  is  now  for 
the  greater  part  converted  to  Muhammadanism. 
There  are  a  few  in  the  Hissar  district  and  on 
the  borders  of  Bikanir.  Though  Muhammadan, 
they  nevertheless  retain  charge  of  the  tomb  of 


Goga  Chauhan,  a  Hindu  prince  now  esteemed  a 
saint. 

The  Chandel  Rajput  tribe  are  scattered  in 
various  parts  of  the  N.W.  Provinces,  and  for  the 
most  part  came  from  Muhoba  in  Bundelkhand. 
Before  the  Muhammadan  conquest,  Muhoba  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  capital  of  a  principality 
that  extended  to  the  Nerbadda,  and  included  the 
province  of  Chanderi,  which  is  called  after  their 
name.  They  are  styled  Sombansi,  but  they  are 
not  considered  to  be  of  pure  descent,  and  their 
sons  are  carefully  excluded  from  marriages  with 
the  higher  clans.  This  tribe  expelled  the  Baland 
tribe  from  Ajori,  Burhur,  and  Mirzapore.  They 
have  many  divisions,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
come  from  Muhoba  in  Bundelkhand.  They  daim 
to  be  of  the  Lunar  race,  and  they  give  their  name 
to  the  Chandeli  or  Chanderi  district.  There  are 
four  subdivisions  of  them  in  the  Lower  Doab,  who 
suffix  to  their  names  the  regal  terms  Rae,  Rawat, 
Rao,  and  Raua. 

The  Kachwdha  tribe  are  the  ruling  race  in  Amber 
of  Jeypore.     Its  raja  is  a  Kachwaha. 

The  Ddhia  was  au  ancient  tribe  whose  residence 
was  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Sutlej;  and  although  they  retain  a 
place  amongst  the  thirty-six  royal  races,  there  is 
no  knowledge  of  any  as  now  existing.  They 
are  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  Bhatti  of 
Jeysulmir,  and  from  name  as  well  as  from  locale, 
we  may  infer  that  they  were  the  Daha  of 
Alexander. 

The  Dahima  has  left  but  the  wreck  of  a  great 
name.  Seven  centuries  have  swept  away  all  re- 
collections of  a  tribe  who  once  afforded  one  of  the 
Sroudest  themes  for  the  song  of  the  bard.  The 
^ahima  was  the  lord  of  Biana,  and  odc  of  the 
most  powerful  vassals  of  the  Chauhan  emperor, 
Prithi-raja.  The  brothers  of  this  house  held  the 
highest  offices  under  this  monarch,  and  the  period 
during  which  the  elder,  Eaimas,  was  his  minister, 
was  the  brightest  in  the  history  of  the  Chauhan, 
but  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  blind  jealousy. 

pdhirya. — The  Komarpal  Cfnaritra  classes  this 
with  the  thirty-six  royal  races.  Amongst  the 
princes  who  came  to  the  aid  of  Chitore,  when 
first  assailed  by  the  arms  of  Islam,  was  the  *  lord  of 
Debeil,  Dahir,  Despati.'  Dahir  was  the  ruler  of 
Sind,  whose  tragical  end  in  his  capital,  Debeil,  is 
related  by  Abul  Fazl.  It  was  in  the  ninety-ninth 
year  of  the  Hijira  that  he  was  attacked  by  Kassim, 
the  general  of  the  khaHf  of  Baghdad,  and  treated 
with  the  greatest  barbarity.  Whether  this  prince 
used  Dahir  as  a  proper  name,  or  as  that  of  his 
tribe,  must  be  left  to  conjecture. 

The  Dogra  tribe  in  the  N.W.  of  India  are  pre- 
datory and  pastoral,  following  Muhammadanism, 
but  claiming  to  be  Chauhan  Rajputs.  The  other 
converted  Chauhan,  however,  believe  them  to  have 
been  Jat  and  Gujar.  The  raja  of  Kashmir  is  a 
Dogra.  In  the  18th  century  thev  occupied  a 
considerable  tract  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  and 
made  themselves  formidable  to  the  Muhammadan 
government  of  Debli. 

Jharija  Rajputs  are  dominant  in  Cutch,  but 
about  A.D.  800,  a  branch  of  the  family,  in  con- 
sequence of  intestine  feuds,  crossed  the  Rann  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  into  Kattyawar, 
and  established  themselves  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Jetwa  Rajputs,  and  a  few  petty  Muhammadan 
chieftaincies.      The  lands  appear  to  have  been 
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divided  in  common  among  the  whole  tribe,  the 
teelat  or  eldest  branch  of  the  family  reserving  to 
itself  the  largest  portion,  while  the  bhaiad  or 
relatives  (brotherhood)  held  their  respective  villages 
by  a  purely  feudal  tenure. 

The  Joyha  race  possessed  the  same  haunts  as 
the  Dahia,  and  are  always  coupled  with  them. 
They,  however,  extended  across  the  Gharra  into  the 
northern  desert  of  India,  and  in  ancient  chronicles 
are  entitled  Lords  of  Jungul-Desa,  a  tract  which 
comprehended  Hurriana,  Bbatnair,  and  Nagore. 
This  tribe,  like  the  Dahia,  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century  extinct. 

The  Macheri  Rajput  in  Mewar  were  formerly 
turbulent. 

Mohil — ^All  that  can  be  learned  of  the  past 
history  of  this  race  of  Rajputs  is  that  it  inhabited 
a  considerable  tract  so  late  as  the  foundation  of 
the  present  state  of  Bikanir,  the  Ralitor  founders 
of  which  expelled,  if  not  extirpated,  the  Mohil. 
With  the  Mafun,  Malani,  and  Mallia,  also  extinct, 
it  may  claim  the  honour  of  descent  from  the 
ancient  Malli,  the  foes  of  Alexander,  whose  abode 
was  Multan  (qu.  Mohil-t'han  ?). 

Nicoompa.'~-Ot  this  race,  to  which  celebrity 
attaches  in  all  the  Rajput  genealogies,  we  can 
only  discover  that  they  were  proprietors  of  the 
district  of  Mandelgarh  prior  to  uie  Gehlot 

Raj' Pali — This  race,  under  the  names  of  Raj- 
palica,  or  simply  Pala,  are  mentioned  bv  all  tne 
genealogists,  especially  those  of  Sauraahtra,  to 
which  in  all  probabflity  it  was  confined.  This 
tends  to  make  it  Scythic  in  origin, — a  conclusion 
strengthened  by  the  derivation  of  the  name, 
meaning  ^  royal  shepherd ;  *  it  was probablya  branch 
of  the  ancient  Pali. 

Sikerwal  is  a  tribe  which  never  appears  to  have 
claimed  much  notice  amidst  the  pnuces  of  Rajas- 
than ;  nor  is  there  a  single  independent  chieftain 
now  remaining,  although  there  is  a  small  district 
called  after  them,  Sikerwar,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ghambal,  adjoining  Jaduvati,  and,  like  it,  now 
incorporated  in  tiie  province  of  Gwalior,  in  Sindia's 
dominions.  The  Sikerwal  was  therefore  in  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century  reduced  to  subsist 
by  cultivation,  or  the  more  precarious  employ- 
ment of  his  lance,  either  as  a  follower  of  others, 
or  as  a  common  depredator.  They  have  their 
name  from  the  town  of  Sikri  (Futtehpur),  which 
was  formerly  an  independent  principality. 

Sirvi  Rajputs,  descendants  of  Sheopal,  dwell- 
ing in  Merwara,  are  a  hardy  race  of  agricul- 
turists. 

A  Rajput  even  of  the  humbler  people  has  a 
bold  and  dignified  appearance,  and  their  women 
are  singularly  beautiful.  The  tradition  of  common 
ancestry  has  preserved  among  thcrn  the  feeling 
which  permits  a  poor  Rajput  yeoman  to  hold 
.  himself  as  good  a  gentleman  as  the  most  powerful 
landholder.  The  Rajput  proper  is  very  proud  of 
his  warlike  reputation,  and  most  punctilious  on 
points  of  etiquette.  The  Rajput  who  possesses 
but  an  acre  of  land  has  the  proud  feeling  of 
common  origin  with  his  sovereign,  and  in  styling 
him  bapji  (sire),  he  thinks  of  him  as  the  common 
father  or  representative  of  the  race.  *I  am  a 
Rajput,'  literally  *I  am  of  royal  descent,'  is  a 
usual  remark,  and  it  is  a  reflection  which  lends 
an  air  of  dignity  to  all  their  actions.  But  in  their 
military  organization  their  constitution  is  feudal. 
Each  AAJput  or  Jat  is  a  free  citizen,  and  all 


are  peers.  The  Panch  or  Kratiateuontes  {Kprnrtv- 
revo^TiOi  or,  as  the  British  call  them,  Jjambardars, 
are  but  the  elected  representatives  of  the  body  of 
the  citizens,  and  the  only  general  rule  is  that  a 
village  is  always  represented  by  a  plural  number 
of  representatives. 

Over  great  tracts  the  Rajput  are  a  feeble 
minority.  In  some  parts,  however,  the  agricul- 
tural Raiput  villages  are  strong  and  numerous, 
every  Rajput  is  free  and  equal,  the  land  is  dlvidetl 
amongst  them,  and  the  commune  is  administered 
on  democratic  principles;  wherever  this  is  the 
case,  their  institutions  resemble  those  of  the  Jat 
race. 

One  large  section  of  them,  chiefly  of  the 
Oswal  tribe,  have  become  the  greatest  financiers 
of  India.  The  mercantile  classes  are  strongest  in 
the  northern  cities,  where  are  the  homes  of  almost 
all  the  petty  bankers  and  traders,  who  have  spreail 
over  Gentral  and  Western  India  under  the  name 
of  MarwarL  Perhaps  the  Oswal  section  of  the 
Jains,  which  had  its  beginning  in  Rajputana,  is 
the  wealthiest  among  the  merchants ;  and  many 
of  the  hereditary  officials  belong  to  the  commercial 
castes. 

Rajputs  have  clan  or  tribal  names,  but  too 
extensively  distributed  to  take  the  place  of  family 
names.  In  the  Lower  Doab,  the  Rajput  take  the 
Hindu  royal  designations  of  Raja,  Rao,  Rana^  and 
Rawat.  Kajput,  son  of  a  raja,  is  not  a  term  used 
by  all  Rajputs.  In  some  parts  of  their  oountarj 
they  call  themselves  Thakur,  whioh  means  chief 
or  noble.  They  are,  however,  frequently  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  their  tribe,  as  Chauhan, 
Kahtor. 

Their  practice  is  not  to  marry  into  their  own, 
but  into  another  clan,  and  this  has  assimilated  the 
tribes  to  each  other.  A  marriage  within  the  olan 
is  regarded  as  incestuous ;  each  clan  depends  on 
the  other  clans  for  its  wives,  for  no  Rajput  can 
take  a  wife  elsewhere  than  from  Rajputs.  This 
has  led  to  much  celibacy  and  to  infanticide.  Their 
daughters  are  married  to  men  of  the  best  tribes, 
and  their  widows  are  not  permitted  to  re-marry, 
and  it  is  the  point  of  honour  as  to  their  daiighters' 
marriages  that  led  to  the  practice  of  infanti- 
cide. 

During  the  year  1871,  an  enumeration  of  the 
whole  of  the  Rajput  population  in  Oudh  was  made 
by  native  police  officers  in  every  village  where 
even  a  single  Rajput  family  lived.  There  were 
found  489  clans  or  divisions  of  clans,  some  of  the 
divisions  having  only  one  or  two  living  memhera. 
The  dans  and  divisions  were  distributed  over  13,066 
villages,  containing  a  total  Rajput  population  of 
559,699 ;  and  of  this  number  250,849  were  males, 
and  184,623  females,  above  10  years ;  and  84,200 
male,  and  60,027  female,  children  under  10  yeaiK 
Of  all  the  districts  of  the  province,  Roy  Bareilly 
was  supposed  to  be  the  one  in  which  infanticide 
prevailed  to  the  greatest  extent.  In  1075  TiUa^oB, 
10,643  boys  under  10  years  were  living,  and  oidy 
6619  girls.  Roy  BareUly  had  71,000  RaipuU 
in  1075  villages ;  Unao,  65,000  in  927 ;  and  Faia- 
abad,  63,000  in  1565.  The  jurisdiction  of  Jug^t> 
pore,  Roy  Bareiily  district,  with  a  total  Rajput 
population  of  7836  distributed  over  145  villages, 
only  had  14  per  cent  of  female  children  under  10 ; 
there  were  3386  males,  and  2844  females  above 
10  years;  1386  boys  under  10,  and  onl^  238 
girls.    Here  it  was  that  infanticide  was  considered 
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to  be  moet  common.  Bat  the  1881  CensuB  Report 
inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  children  bom  are 
largelj  of  the  male  sex,  and  this  is  probable. 

RajputB  had  high  notions  of  honour,  and  treated 
women  with  great  respect  But  in  their  haughty 
pride,  the  yices  of  female  infanticide  and  sati 
rose  to  the  highest  pitch  in  Rajputana,  and  girls 
were  destroyed  even  after  attaming  adolescence. 
liajor  M'Murdo,  writing  in  1818,  mentions  that 
amongst  the  offspring  of  8000  Rajputs,  probably 
not  more  than  thirty  females  were  luive. 

In  1810,  the  rajas  of  Jodhpur  and  Jeypore 
became  rival  suitors  for  a  princess  of  Udaipur, 
and  supported  their  pretensions  by  waging  war 
against  each  other,  and  the  family  of  the  unhappy 
eui  at  length  terminated  the  contest  by  putting 
her  to  death. 

A  prince  of  Bundi  had  married  a  Rajputni  of 
the  Malani  tribe, — a  name  now  unknown ;  but  a 
Bard  repeating  the  ^gotra  acharjra,'  it  was  dis- 
covered to  have  been  about  eight  centuries  before 
a  ramification  (sak^ha)  of  the  Chauhan,  to  which 
the  Hara  of  Bundi  belonged ;  divorce  and  expia- 
tory rites,  with  great  unhappiness,  were  the  con- 
sequences. 

Their  great  desires  are  to  marry  their  daughters 
into  a  clan  of  a  higher  rank,  and  to  avoid  mis- 
alliaDces.  The  court  of  Banjit  Singh  furnished  a 
most  striking  proof  of  the  tenacity  with  which 
the  Kutoch  of  Kangra  asserts  and  maintains 
this  superiority.  Dhian  Singh,  the  brother  of 
the  Maharaja  Ghulab  Singh,  while  the  prime 
minister  of  Kanjit,  sought  an  alliance  for  his  son, 
Heera  Singh,  with  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  raja 
of  Kangra,  but  the  proud  Kutoch  deserted  his 
hereditarv  kingdom  rather  than,  as  he  thought, 
degrade  his  house  by  intermarriage  even  wiw  a 
Mian,  or  prince  of  the  Jummoo  stock.  Many 
chie^  of  the  dans  are  said  to  have  wished  their 
daughters  married  into  the  Rewa  family,  and 
sums  up  to  five  lakhs  of  rupees  have  been  given 
aa  a  daughter's  dot. — ElpJi,  Hist,  of  India ;  Jour, 
of  the  Royal  As.  Soc. 

RAJSHAHI,  in  lat  24**  8'  to  24**  69'  N., 
long.  88"  20'  46*  to  89**  23'  30"  E.,  is  a  revenue  dis- 
trict  of  BengaL  The  Ganges  forms  its  southern 
boundary.  Its  popuktion  in  1872  was  1,310,729. 
The  Muhammadans  numbered  1,017,979 ;  the 
Cbandal,  28,762  ;  the  Koch  or  Rajbansi,  11,625 ; 
the  Chain,  8802  ;  the  Kaibartta,  60,440 ;  and  the 
Jatiya,  16,992.  Towards  the  east,  the  marshes 
increase  in  number  and  size  until  they  merge  in 
the  great  Chokm  bil  on  the  district  boundary.  The 
river  system  is  composed  of  the  network  of  streams 
and  water- courses  which  anticipate  the  confluence 
of  the  main  channels  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahma- 
Datra.  The  Gholan  bil  is,  in  fact,  a  great  reservoir 
for  the  surplus  water  supply  of  the  whole  sur- 
rounding countiy.  It  has  open  connections  with 
the  rivers  and  water-courses,  which  here  lose  their 
identity,  and  during  the  rains  it  swells  till  it  covers 
a  total  area  of  about  120  square  miles. 

RAJ  TARINGINI,  a  work  by  Vedyadhar, 
which  gives  the  various  dynasties  who  ruled  at 
Indraprastha,  or  Dehli,  from  Yudishtra  to  Yikram- 
aditya.  It  was  compiled  under  the  eye  of  Siwai 
Jye  Sixigh  of  Amber. 

RAJUR,  a  Rajput  tribe,  siad  to  be  of  Bhatti 
descent ;  they  connne  their  haunts  to  the  desert,  or 
the  borders  of  Jeysulmir,  as  at  Ramgarh,  Keallah, 
Jaraillah,  etc.,  and  the  t^ul  between  Jeysulmir 


and  Upper  Sind.  They  are  cultivators,  shepherds, 
and  thieves,  and  are  esteemed  amongst  the  very 
worst  of  the  converts  to  Muhammadanism. 

RAJ  VULA,  the  chronicle  of  the  reign  of  Raj 
Singh,  aprince  of  Mewar. 

RAJWAR,  a  predatory  tribe  in  the  Gya  and 
adjoining  districts.  In  Sirguja  and  the  adjoining 
estates  they  are  peaceably  disposed  cultivators, 
who  claim  to  be  of  illegitimate  Kshatriya  descent 
from  the  Kunni  and  KoL  They  do  not  con- 
form to  Hindu  customs,  and  they  are  skilled 
in  the  chailo  dance,  believed  to  be  of  Dra?idian 
origin. 

RAJWARA,  the  territory  of  the  raja  of  Koch- 
Behar  in  Rungpur.  Here,  when  the  means  of 
individuals  prevent  them  from  cultivating  their 
I  own  lands,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  hire  out  the 
whole  with  men  and  implements,  for  the  use  of 
which  one-eighth  of  the  produce  was  the  estab- 
lished consideration. — Kajasthan,  ii.  p.  642. 

RAK.  Siamese.  A  tree  which  produces  the 
beautiful  varnish  valued  in  the  lacquer  ware  of 
'China. 

RAKBA.  Hind.  In  Hindustan,  the  village 
area;  lands  comprised  within  the  boundaries  of 
a  village  or  township. 

RAKH.  Hind.  An  uncultivated  or  waste 
tract  bearing  grass,  firewood,  and  stunted  jungle 
of  capparis,  dhak,  jhand,  etc.;  also  a  reserved 
plantation,  a  shikargab,  a  rund,  a  chuk.  TVacts 
of  rakh  are  to  be  met  with  in  portions  of  many 
districts  of  the  Panjab.  In  the  Lahore  district 
there  are  no  less  than  86  such  tracts,  consisting 
of  plots  of  uncultivated  ground ;  the  total  area 
is  250,000  acres,  but  not  all  of  this  yields  wood, 
a  great  deal  is  grazing  ground,  much  of  which  is 
quite  capable  of  being  brought  under  cultivatioiL 
'The  i^reat  value  of  the  wood-bearing  rakhs  con- 
sists in  their  being  the  source  from  which  all  the 
fuel  for  railway  consumption  is  to  be  taken.  Not 
only  is  the  upper  growth  of  wood  valuable  in  this 
way,  but  the  roots  that  remain  in  the  soil  after 
the  stunted  growth  has  disappeared  from  the 
surface,  are  equally  capable  of  being  utilized. — 
PowelL 

RAKHA.  Hind.  A  watcher  or  watchman. 
It  is  from  Rakshan,  protection.  A  village  watch- 
man ;  a  person  employed  for  the  protection  of 
a  village.  A  hereditary  payment,  a  stipendiary 
payment  or  haq,  to  descendants  of  former  watch- 
men, in  Gujerat  called  toda  geras  haq. 

RA-KHAING,  a  race  occupying  Arakan,  towards 
the  embouchure  of  the  Koladyn  river,  having  the 
S&k,  Kumi,  and  Khyen  on  their  north-east  and 
south.  A  settlement  of  Ra-khaing  has  been 
made  on  the  Tenasserim  coast  in  long.  98  E.,  from 
lat.  13""  40'  to  14'  30'  N.,  east  of  the  Moscos  Islands. 
They  are  a  branch  of  the  Burmese  who  separated 
themselves  from  the  main  stock  at  a  very  early 
period.  The  people  of  India  call  them  Mug,  a 
name  of  Persian  or  Arabic  origin,  unknown  to 
the  Ra-khaing  themselves.  They  call  themselves 
Myama-gvi,  or  great  Myama.  They  give  their 
name  to  Arakan. 

Bomzu  or  Bunzu,  called  also  Bondu,  are  a 
tribe  of  the  Ra-khaing  who  dwell  north  of  the 
Koladyn  river.  They  have  on  their  north  the 
Lungkta,  Kun^e,  or  Kuki  in  the  highlands 
of  ^nerah.  'The  Bomzu  and  the  Kuki  seem 
to  belong  to  the  Burman  race.  The  seaboard 
and  the  lower  portions  of  the  valleys  opening 
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into  it,  form  the  country  of  the  Ra-IChoung-tha, 
or  Arakan  tribe,  of  whom  the  BurmaoB  are  a 
branch.  Some  are  found  residing  on  the  banks 
of  the  mountain  streams,  and  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Khoung-tha.  Their  language 
proves  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Yuma 
group,  but  are  intruders  from  the  north ;  and 
their  own  traditions  recognise  the  Ku-mi  as  the 
tribe  in  possession  of  the  seaboard  when  they 
entered  Arakan. 

The  Mrung,  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Mayu 
and  towards  the  hill  froutier  of  Chittagong,  are 
a  colony  imported  from  the  Bodo  country  by 
the  kings  of  Arakan,  at  the  period  when  their 
conquests  extended  far  up  Eastern  Bengal. 

On  the  south  of  Assam  is  the  prominent  Bur- 
mese race,  who  profess  Buddhism,  and  south  of 
them  the  Britisn  province  of  Pegu,  containing 
Burmese,  Mon,  also  called  Talaing,  Khe  Karen, 
Karen-ni  or  Red  Karen,  the  Khyen,  whose  women 
tattoo  their  faces,  the  Yet  Bamg  on  the  Yoma 
range,  and  the  Sban  who  form  separate  com- 
munities.— Mason's  Burm.  p.  62. 

RAKHAJ,  more  properly  Rakhkhaj,  from 
which,  preceded  by  the  Arabic  article  (as  al 
Rakhaj),  comes  the  Arachosia  of  the  ancient 
geographers.  Rakhaj,  one  of  the  dependencies 
of  Sijistan,  the  chief  town  of  which,  bearing  the 
same  name,  was  situated  on  the  Helmand. 

RAKHI.  Hind.  A  bracelet  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  thread,  or  silk,  or  tinsel,  bound  by  Hindus 
round  the  wrist  on  particular  occasions,  especially 
on  the  Rakhi  pumima,  or  full  moon  of  the  mond^ 
Sravan  (July — August),  either  as  an  amulet  or  a 
preservatiye  against  misfortune,  or  as  a  symbol 
of  mutual  dependence  or  of  respect.  A  Rajput 
lady  of  rank  or  family  sometimes  sends  it  to 
a  person  of  influence  or  power,  whose  protec- 
tion she  is  desirous  of  securing,  and  whom  she 
thus  adopts,  as  it  were,  as  a  male  relative  or 
brother. 

The  Rakhi  festival  was  instituted  in  honour  of 
the  good  genii,  when  Durvasa  the  sage  instructed 
Salone  (the  genius  or  nymph  presiding  over  the 
month  of  Sravan)  to  bind  on  rakhi,  or  bracelets, 
as  charms  to  avert  evil.  The  ministers  of  religion 
and  women  alone  are  privileged  to  bestow  these 
wristbands.  When  the  ladies  of  Rajafitban,  either 
by  their  handmaids  or  the  family  priests,  send 
a  bracelet  as  the  token  of  their  esteem  to  such 
as  they  adopt  as  brothers,  these  return  gifts  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  honour.  The  claims  thus 
acquired  by  the  fair  are  far  stronger  than  those 
of  consanguinity.  Sisters  also  present  their 
brothers  with  clothes  on  this  day,  who  make  an 
offering  of  gold  in  return. — Tod's  Rajasthan,  ii 
p.  697  ;   Wilson. 

RAKHI  TANEE.  Hind.  A  douceur,  a  vail 
or  vale,  a  perquisite,  a  retaining  fee. 

RAKH WAL  or  Rakhwar,  a  guard,  a  watch, 
a  keeper  of  a  field ;  watching  the  crops  ;  a  cow  or 
cattle  herd ;  also  a  person  capable  of  counteracting 
the  evil  designs  or  practices  of  malevolent  beings, 
or  witchcraft  and  the  like. 

RAKM,  a  form  of  writing  character  used  in 
enumeration.     See  Raqm. 

RAKSHASA,  a  term  applied  by  the  Aryan 
immigrants  into  India  to  the  prior  inhabitants 
whom  they  found  settled  there.  In  the  present 
day,  according  to  the  Hindu  superstitions,  amongst 
the  evil  genii  of  all  India,  is  a  being  called  Rak- 


shasa,  of  giant  bulk,  terrible  teeth,  who  feasts 
on  dead  bodies ;  a  spirit,  or  demon,  or  goblin,  who 
appears  to  be  of  various  descriptions.  As  a  kind 
of  Titan,  or  enemy  of  the  gods,  of  the  Hindu 
mythology,  he  assumes  a  gigantic  superhuman 
form,  after  the  manner  of  Ravana  and  others. 
He  is  sometimes  represented  as  the  guardian  of 
the  treasure  of  Kuvera,  the  god  of  wealth ;  and 
sometimes  as  a  cannibal,  imp,  or  goblin,  haunting 
cemeteries,  devouring  human  beings,  impeding 
sacrifices,  and  disturbing  religious  people  in  their 
devotions.  In  this  last  -  named  character  the 
Rakshasa  appear  to  have  waged  continual  war 
with  men,  as  the  Daitya  or  Danava  did  with  the 
gods. 

RAKSHASA.  Hind.,  Sansk.  An  ancient  form 
of  marriage  amongst  the  Hindus,  where  a  maiden 
has  been  carried  off  by  force  after  her  kinsmen 
have  been  subdued  or  slain. — W, 

RAKSHASA-LIPI,  the  running  hand  of  the 
Mahratta  character,  meaning  Rakshas  writing. 
It  is  also  called  MorL 

RAKTA.  Sansk.  Blood.  Raktoka  dagi  in 
Mysore  is  land  given  free  of  rent  to  the  family  of 
a  person  killed  in  battle.  Also  the  red  colour  of 
plants,  their  woods  and  flowers. 

RAKTA-BALI,  blood-offering,  a  blood  sacri- 
fice to  an  idol.  The  blood  sacrifice  of  the  Hindus 
and  most  of  the  non -Aryan  races  prevails  aU 
over  the  Peninsula  of  India,  in  Mysore,  in 
Hyderabad,  in  the  Camatic,  and  Northern  Cir- 
cars.  It  has  different  names,  and  is  varied ;  but 
whether,  as  with  the  Khonds,  a  human  being  is 
sacrificed,  or,  as  with  the  Pariahs  and  humbler 
non -Aryan  classes,  a  buffalo,  a  bullock,  with 
goats,  sheep,  kids,  or  fowls,  the  rite  is  identical. 
The  British  Grovemment  has  put  down  the  Khond 
human  sacrifice,  and  are  discouraging  the  great 
sacrifices  of  cattle  which  occasionally  occur.  In 
1859, 1400  sheep  and  50  or  60  buffaloes  were  sacri- 
ficed at  the  village  goddess  festival  of  EUore. 
The  goddess  was  carried  round  the  village  in  a 
car,  at  each  corner  was  a  sharp  wooden  spike, 
on  each  of  which  a  lamb  was  impaled  alive,  and 
four  sucking  pigs  in  the  middle. 

Amongst  the  Mahrattas,  it  is  conducted  by  the 
helot  races, — Mhair,  Mhang,  and  Parwari,  and  the 
Dhangar  or  shepherd, — and  all  village  function > 
aries  attend.  A  bullock  is  thrown  down  beforo 
the  village  deity,  its  head  is  struck  off  by  a  single 
blow,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  deity,  with  one 
fore  leg  thrust  into  its  mouth.  Around  it  are 
vessels  containing  grain,  and  nearer  is  a  heap  of 
mixed  grains,  with  a  drill  plough  in  the  centre. 
The  carcase  is  then  cut  into  pieces,  and  each 
cultivator  gets  a  bit  to  bury  in  his  field. 

The  blood  and  offal  arc  collected  into  a  basket 
containing  cooked  food,  which  has  already  been 
offered  as  a  meat-offering  to  the  idol  (Nai-vedya), 
the  Pot-raj,  or  worshipping  priest,  cuts  a  live 
kid  to  pieces  over  it,  as  a  Han  mariah,  or  plough 
sacrifice,  and,  mixing  all  together,  the  basket  is 
placed  on  the  head  of  a  Mang,  who  runs  through 
the  town  followed  by  Pariahs,  and  as  he  goes 
scatters  handfuls  of  it  to  the  spirits  (bhut- 
ball). 

That  is  the  village  offering,  but  50  or  60  bul- 
locks and  goats  may  be  offered  by  private  persons. 
"Women  nude,  but  covered  by  leaves  and  boughs 
of  trees,  walk  in  fulfilment  of  vows. — W,  E,  iu 
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RAKTA  VIJA,  ao  Asura  who  fought  the 
Koddees  Chamunda,  a  form  of  Darga  or  Devi. 
It  is  celebrated  in  the  Devi  Mahatmya. — Dowson, 

RAKUS  TAL,  or  Tbo  Lanag,  the  Salt  Lake, 
in  lat  30°  29'  E.,  and  long.  81°  10'  N.  (referred 
to  Lagan  Tunkan,  on  its  southern  border),  in 
Gnari  Khorsum,  is  15,250  feet  above  the  sea. — 
Strachey, 

RAL,  alao  Rala.  Hind.  Dammer,  resin,  rosin. 
A  general  Hindi  term  for  all  resin-like  sabstances. 
The  white  rosin  is  the  safed  ral  from  the  Shorea 
robnsta.  The  black  and  yellow  rosins  are  called 
kala  ral  and  zard  ral. 

RALL  HiKD.  Red  powder  from  fruit  of 
Kottlera  tioctoria. 

RALLID^,  a  family  of  birds,  comprising  the 
coots,  the  water-hens,  the  rails,  the  corn-crake. 

Sub-Fam.  Oallinnlse. 
Porphyrio  polyocephalui.  Lath.,  the  purple  ooot. 
Fohca  atra,  Linn. ,  the  bald  coot. 
Gallicrex  cristatas.  LfUhanij  the  water-cook. 
ChJlinola  ohloropiu,  Linn.,  the  water-hen. 
G.  Bumesii,  Blyth,  small  water-hen. 
G.  phoenicura,  Penrvani,  white-breasted  water-hen. 
Podaoa  penonata,  Chray,  Cachar,  Burma,  Malacca. 

Sub-Fav.  BalliniB. 
Porzana  akool,  Sykea,  the  brown  rail. 
P.  jnaraetta,  Briuon,  the  spotted  rail. 
P.  pygmaoa,  Naaman,  the  pigmy  rail. 
P.  fnaea,  Linn.,  the  ruddv  nol. 
P.  Zeylonica,  Chnel.t  the  banded  rail. 
P.  stnatus,  Linn.,  the  blue-breasted  rail. 
P.  Indieoa,  Blyth,  the  Indian  water  rail. 
P.  JaponiouB,  SekUgtU 
Crex  pratensis,  the  corn-crake. 

— Jerdon,  ii.  p.  700. 

RAM  or  Rimmon.    Heb.    The  exalted. 

RAMA,  among  the  avatara  of  Vishnu,  in  the 
mythology  of  the  Hindus,  are  recorded  three 
favoured  personages  in  whom  tiie  deity  became 
incarnate,  tdl  named  Rama.  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Bala  Rama,  usually  called  Balaram, 
Parasu  Rama  or  Parasram,  meaning  Rama  of  the 
dub,  and  Rama  Chandra  or  Dasrat  Rama,  and 
are  all  famed  as  great  warriors,  and  as  youths  of 
perfect  beauty. 

Bala  Rama  was  elder  brother  to  Krishna,  and 
greatly  assisted  him  in  his  wars ;  so  that,  in  this 
instanoe,  Vishnu  seems  to  have  duplicated  him- 
self, as  indeed  may  be  also  said  of  the  others,  for 
Parasn  Rama  and  Rama  Chandra,  otherwise  called 
patronymically  Dasrat  Rama,  were  contempo- 
raries. But  it  has  been  made  a  question  whether 
they  be  not  three  representations  of  one  person, 
or  three  different  ways  of  relating  the  same 
history ;  and  whether  any  or  all  of  them  mean 
Rama,  the  son  of  Xush,  Sir  W.  Jones  says  (As. 
Res.  ii.  p.  132)  he  leaves  others  to  determine. 
He  deems  Rama,  son  of  Dasarat'ha,  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Grecian  Dionysos,  who  is  said  to  have 
conquered  India  with  an  army  of  Satyrs,  com- 
manded by  Fan;  and  Dasrat  Rama  was  also  a 
conqueror,  and  had  an  army  of  large  monkeys 
or  Satyrs,  the  general  or  prince  of  whom  was 
Hanoman,  a  name  said  by  this  author  to  mean, 
with  high  cheek-bones ;  others  translate  it,  with 
bloated  cheeks,  alluding  to  his  fabled  origin  from 
FaTan,  regent  of  the  wmd.  Dasrat  Rama  is  also 
found  to  resemble  the  Indian  Bacchus;  he  is  a 
descendant  of  the  sun,  and  the  husband  of  Sita ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Peruvians, 
whose  Inca  boasted  of  the  same  descent,  styled 
their  greatest  festival  Ramasitoa.     Krishna,  de- 


scribing himself  to  Arjun  as  the  first  of  all  things, 
says,  '  Among  those  who  carry  arms,  I  am  Rama.* 

Of  Parasu  Rama  it  is  related  that  he  was  born 
near  Agra,  in  the  Tirtya  yug,  or  second  age.  His 
parents  were  Jamadagni,  whose  name  appears  as 
one  of  the  rishi,  and  Runeka.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  warrior  prince,  who  about  B.C.  1176  over- 
Tixn  the  Malabar  coast,  introduced  an  Aryan  race 
from  the  north,  and  gave  his  name  to  an  era  used 
still  on  the  Malabar  coast  from  Maugalore  to 
Cape  Comorin.  Pai'asu  means  a  club,  and  was 
probably  applied  to  him  from  his  carrying  a  mace. 

In  the  Kama  Chandra  avatar,  Viahnu  appears 
in  the  person  of  a  courageous  and  virtuous  prince, 
the  son  of  Dasarat'ha,  the  powerful  sovereign  of 
India  (whose  capital,  Ayodhya,  is  said  to  have 
extended  over  a  space  of  forty  miles),  and  em- 
ployed to  punish  a  monstrous  giant,  Ravan,  who 
then  reigned  over  Lanka,  or  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
The  Ramayana  contains  the  heroic  description 
of  the  battles  and  lives  of  all  the  three  Ramas, 
although  it  more  particularly  details  the  exploits 
of  Rama  Chandra,  or  Dasrat  Rama,  so  distin* 
guished  from  his  royal  f  ather,Da8arat^ha.  The  name 
of  this  monarch  means,  whose  car  had  borne  him 
to  ten  regions,  that  is,  to  the  eight  cardinal  and 
intermediate  points,  the  zenith,  and  nadir.  He 
was  a  descendant  from  Surya,  or  Heli,  which  is 
a  name  of  the  sun  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit ;  and 
one  of  his  ancestors,  the  great  Raghu,  had  con- 
quered the  seven  Dwipas,  or  the  whole  earth.  But 
it  is  not  known  why  a  Suryavansa,  or.  descendant 
of  the  sun,  should  be  styled  Rama  Chandra,  the 
latter  patronymic  referring  contradistinguishingly 
to  the  descendants  of  the  moon,  Chandravansa. 
In  Hindu  mythology,  however,  eveiything  seems, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  merge  in,  radiate  from, 
or  amalgamate  with,  the  sun,  or  Surya,  in  one  or 
other  of  its  names  or  prototypes.  All  of  the 
Vaishnava  sects  agree  in  stating  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Krishna,  the  potentiality  of  the 
preserving  power  of  the  deity  was  never  exhibited 
in  such  plenitude  as  in  this  avatara  of  Rama.  In 
popularity,  and  in  dramatic,  historic,  and  poetic 
shapes,  it  rivals  the  avatara  of  Krishna.  And  as 
the  Gocalastba  sect  adore  Krishna  as  the  deity 
himself,  and  draw  rules  for  their  religious  and 
moral  conduct  from  the  Sri  Bhagavata,  so  the 
Ramanuj  sect  similarly  clothe  Rama  in  almighty 
attributes,  and  deem  the  Ramayana  a  complete 
body  of  ethics  and  morality. 

Rama  Chandra,  called  also  Dasarat^ha  Rama, 
succeeded  his  father  Dasarat'ha  as  king  of  Ayod- 
hya. Rama  was  34th  in  descent  from  Ikshwaku, 
son  of  Vaivaswata  Manu,  the  son  of  the  Sun. 
From  Ikshwaku  to  Rama,  of  the  Suryavansa 
or  Solar  race  of  the  sun,  was  a  period  of  1200 
years.  Rama  preceded  Krishna;  but  as  their 
historians  A^almiki  and  Vyasa,  who  wrote  the 
events  they  witnessed,  were  contemporaries,  it 
could  not  have  been  many  years.  Rama,  of  the 
Solar  line  of  Hindu  chronology,  is,  however,  placed 
by  the  Brahmans  867,102  B.G.,  between  the  silver 
and  brazen  ages ;  but  this  era  was  brought  down 
by  Sir  William  Jones  to  2029  B.C.,  and  recondied 
to  the  Rama  of  Scripture.  Rama's  brothers  were 
Lakshmana,  Bharata,  and  Satroghana,  but  he  has 
been  variously  supposed  to  have  lived  2029  B.G., 
Jones ;  950,  Hamilton ;  and  1100,  Tod ;  and 
according  to  Bentley,  he  was  one  year  old  in  960 
B.C.,  born  6th  April  961. 
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Rama  pofisessed  a  powerful  kingdom  in  Hin- 
dosian,  and  invaded  the  Dekhan,  penetrating  to 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  which  he  conquered.  Sir 
William  Jones  places  the  subjugation  of  India  by 
Rama  about  the  year  2018  B.c.  In  his  time  and 
that  of  his  father  Dasarat'ha,  astronomy  was  much 
cultivated ;  and  it  is  supposed  (not  without  much 
probability)  that  the  first  astronomical  tables 
for  computing  the  places  of  the  planets  were 
constructed  on  the  observations  made  in  Rama's 
time.  There  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the 
2d  of  July  of  the  year  940  B.C.,  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Bentley,  may  be  referred  to  with  certainty 
OS  an  epoch  of  Kama^s  reign. 

Rama  married  Sita,  daughter  of  raja  Janaka, 
king  of  Mithila.  He  gained  her  by  breaking  the 
great  bow,  and  their  stories  are  told  in  Valmiki's 
epic,  the  Raroayana. 

From  Rama,  all  the  Hindu  tribes  termed  Sur- 
yavansa,  or  race  of  the  sun,  claim  descent,  as 
the  present  princes  of  Mewar,  Jeypore,  Merwara, 
Bikanir,  and  their  numerous  clans;  while  from 
the  Lunar  (Indu)  line  of  Budha  and  Krishna, 
the  families  of  Jeysulmir  and  Cutch  (the  Bhatti 
and  Jareja  races),  extending  throughout  the 
Indian  desert  from  the  Sutlej  to  the  ocean,  deduce 
their  pedigrees.  Rama,  king  of  Oudh,  is  almost 
the  only  person  mentioned  in  the  Hindu  traditions 
whose  actions  have  something  of  a  historical 
character.  He  is  said  to  have  been  at  first  ex- 
cluded from  his  paternal  kingdom,  and  to  have 
passed  many  years  in  religious  retirement  in  a 
forest.  His  oueen  Sita  is  said  to  have  been 
carried  off  by  tlie  giant  Ravana ;  for  her  sake  he 
led  an  army  into  the  Dekhan,  penetrated  to  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  of  which  Ravana  was  king,  and 
recovered  Sita,  after  a  complete  victory  over  her 
ravisher.  In  that  expedition  his  allies  are  fabled 
to  have  been  an  army  of  monkeys,  under  the 
command  of  Hanuman,  whose  figure  is  frequently 
seen  in  temples,  and  who,  indeed,  is  more  wor- 
shipped in  the  Dekhan  than  any  of  the  other 
Hindu  gods.  Rama's  end,  however,  was  unfortu- 
nate, for,  having  by  his  imprudence  caused  the 
death  of  his  brother  Lakshmana,  who  bad  shared 
with  him  in  all  his  dangers  and  successes,  he 
threw  himself,  in  despair,  into  a  river,  and,  as  the 
Hindu  say,  was  reunited  to  the  divinity.  He 
still,  however,  retains  an  individual  spiritual 
existence,  as  is  shown  by  the  separate  worship 
so  generally  paid  to  him.  Rama  is  represented 
in  his  natural  form,  and  is  an  object  of  general 
adoration.  He  is  usually  described  as  a  green 
man,  seated  beneath  an  umbrella,  the  emblem  of 
sovereignty,  on  a  throne ;  a  quiver  of  arrows  hangs 
at  his  back  ;  in  one  hand  he  holds  his  destructive 
bow,  and  in  the  other  a  flower  of  the  sacred  lotus. 
By  his  side  is  placed  Sita,  who  is  depicted  as  a 
goddess  of  transcendent  beauty,  of  a  deep  yellow 
complexion. 

The  following  passage,  taken  from  the  Uttara 
Rama  Cheritra,  imords  an  idea  of  the  costume 
of  the  warrior  race  in  ancient  times.  Janaka,  the 
father  of  Sita,  the  heroine,  is  describing  the  hero 
Rama: — 

*  Yott  have  rightly  judged 
His  birth  ;  for  lee,  on  either  shoulder  hangs 
The  martial  <}aiver,  and  the  feathery  shafts 
Blend  with  hu  curling  locks.    Below  his  breast. 
Blight  tinctured  with  the  sacrificial  ashes, 
The  deer-skin  wraps  bis  body*  with  the  sone 
Of  morva  bound  ;  the  madder-tinted  garb 


Descending  vests  his  limbs ;  the  sacred  rosary 
Begirts  his  wrists ;  and  in  one  hand  he  bears 
The  pipal  staff,  the  other  grasps  the  bow.' 

—Prinsep,  p.  216;  Elph.  India,  i.  pp.  103,  389; 
Warren,  Kala  Sankita ;  As.  Ren,  i.  p.  426,  iii. 
p.  68,  ix.  p.  239,  xiv.  p.  882 ;  Gita,  p.  86. 

RAMA-DASA,  the  religious  preceptor  (gnra) 
of  Sivajl 

RAMA  DEVA,  author  of  the  Vidvan  Moda- 
Tarangini,  or  fountain  of  pleasure. 

RAMAGRAMA,  a  famous  city  between  Kapils 
and  Kusinagara,  identified  with  Deokali.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Mahawanso,  the  relics  at  RamagramA 
consisted  of  only  one  Drona  measure,  which,  after 
being  enshrined  by  the  Nagas  at  Majerika,  were 
carried  ofif  to  Ceylon  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Dutthagamini,  157  B.C.,  by  whom  they  were 
enshrined  in  the  Mahathupo  or  great  stupa  at 
Ruanuelli. — Cunningham^  India,  ja,  586. 

RAMAH,  called  by  the  natives  Ramla,  is  situated 
in  a  fertile  plain  that  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Hebrew  tribe  of  Ephraim.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  ancient  Arimathea  to  which  that 
Joseph  belonged,  who,  having  begged  the  body 
of  Jesus  from  Pilate,  took  it  down  from  the 
cross,  wrapped  it  in  linen  cloth,  and  laid  it  in 
his  own  new  sepulchre.  The  monks  there  have 
a  tradition  that  their  chapel  is  built  on  the  aite 
of  the  house  wherein  he  dwelt. — Robinson's  Syria^ 
i.  p.  28. 

RAMAU  Arab.  Sand.  The  method  of  divina- 
tion by  it  is  scattering  a  quantity  on  a  board,  over 
which  certain  ceremonies  have  been  performed, 
and  then  reading  the  characters.  The  person 
thus  officiating  is  called  Rummal.  Ilm-ur-Raml, 
the  divination  by  sand,  in  great  vogue  among 
Muhammadans,  many  elaborate  treatises  haviog 
been  written  on  the  subject  Many  unequal  lina 
are  drawn  on  the  sand,  upon  which  are  disposed 
a  certain  number  of  points,  from  the  combinations 
of  which  they  pretend  to  foretell  future  events. 
They  claim  for  its  founders,  Enoch,  Shem  son  of 
Noah^  and  Daniel.  Qurua  or  Kuruh  means  a  lot, 
and  means  a  form  of  divination.  It  is  practised 
in  different  ways,  but  most  frequently  by  boneB 
of  a  dead  man  cut  in  the  shape  of  dice,  and 
marked  with  hieroglyphic  characters.  These  are 
thrown  by  the  person  wishing  to  know  his 
destiny,  and  the  fortune  -  teller  explains  Ae 
result  Raml-ul-Jumar,  the  Midianamadan  cere* 
mony  of  throwing  gravel  by  the  pilgrims  near 
Mecca. — Pottinger^s  Travels,  p.  164. 

RAMA-LILA.  Sansk.  A  dramatic  epitome 
of  the  adventures  of  Rama.  They  are  performed 
publicly  in  the  month  Aswin,  and  in  some  places 
with  great  splendour. — W, 

RAMANANDA,  a  religious  reformer  of  the 
Vaishnava  sect,  who  is  considered  by  aome  to 
have  been  an  immediate  disciple  of  Ramanuja, 
by  others  the  fifth  in  descent  from  that  religious 
teacher,  and  to  have  lived  about  the  middle 
or  end  of  the  14th  (a.d.  1360)  or  beginnutf 
of  the  16th  century.  Ee  is  said  to  have  seceded 
from  the  Ramanuja  sect,  because  of  an  accusation 
of  laxity  in  their  custom  of  taking  meals.  Hii 
residence  was  at  Benares,  at  the  Pancba  Gangs 
Ghat,  where  a  mat'h  or  monastery  of  his  followtfj 
is  said  to  have  existed.  The  special  object  of 
their  worship  is  Vishnu,  in  his  incarnation  as 
Rama  Chandra  and  his  consort  Sita,  either 
singly  or  jointly;  but  other  forms  of  Viaimu  are 
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woiBhipped  by  them,  iiDd  the  religious  mendicants 
of  the  aect  consider  all  forms  of  adoration  super- 
fluoas,  except  incessantly  invoking  the  names 
Krishna  and  Kama.  He  instituted  no  nice  observ- 
ances, he  admitted  all  classes  of  people  as  his 
disciples,  and  he  declared  that  the  true  votary 
was  raised  above  mere  social  forms,  and  became 
free  or  liberated.  He  abolished  the  distinction 
of  caste  among  the  religious  orders,  and  taught 
that  a  Viragi  who  abstains  from  the  ties  of  nature 
and  society,  shakes  off  at  the  some  time  all 
personal  distinctions.  The  initiatory  formula  is 
Sri'Raxna,  blessed  Rama.  The  sectarian  mark  on 
the  forehead  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Ranoannja  sect  There  are  various  subdivisions 
of  this  sect,  but  all  friendly  with  each  other  and 
with  the  Ramanuja.  Most  of  the  Yaishnava 
sectarians  of  Northern  India  follow  the  teachings 
of  Ramananda;  they  are  numerous  in  Qangetic 
India,  and  direct  their  worship  to  Rama  Chandra 
and  Sita  He  was  the  first  to  admit  low  caste 
men  as  his  disciples,  amongst  whom  are  mentioned 
Kabir,  a  weaver ;  Asanand ;  Rai  Das,  the  Ghamar ; 
Sena,  a  barber ;  Dhunna,  a  Jat ;  Pi  pa,  a  Rajput ; 
and  the  Ramawat  poets,  Sur  Das  and  Tulsi  Dos. 
ITie  rani  of  Chetori  Jhali  was  a  follower. — Garrett; 
Oudh  Cenms  Report,  p.  116  ;  Cal  Rev.  No.  109. 

RAMANANDI  or  Ramawat,  a  Hindu  sect 
founded  by  Ramananda.  Wilson,  in  his  Hindu 
Sects,  says  they  are  usually  considered  a  branch 
of  the  Ramanuja  sect  of  Yaishnava,  who  worship 
Vishnu  as  Rama  Chandra,  and  reverence  all  the 
incarnations  of  Vishnu,  bnt  maintain  the  superi- 
ority of  Rama  (hence  their  name,  Ramawat)  in 
this  Kaliyug  age.  They  worship,  singly  or 
collectively,  Rama  and  Sita,  or  Sita  Rama.  In 
bis  Glossary  he  says  the  Ramaoandi  are  a  sect 
of  Yaishnava  ascetics,  who  dwell  in  mat'hs  or 
monasteries.  They  are  particularly  nnmerous 
about  Benares.  They  follow  the  teachings 
of  Ramanuja,  Ramananda,  and  Madhavacharya. 
Iliey  admit  into  their  fellowship  people  of  all 
castes,  but  the  acolyte  must  first  have  aaopted  the 
views  of  those  teachers,  and  have  had  his.  arms 
and  body  marked  with  the  sankha  or  shell,  the 
gada  or  dub,  the  chakra  or  discus,  and  the  lotus 
flowo',  symbols  of  Vishnu;  the  brass  figures 
bein^  heated  for  that  object.  The  tilak  with 
whim  they  mark  their  foreheads  is  shaped  so, 
liJ,  the  outer  red  strokes  being  from  the  cnandan 
(Fterocarpus  Santalinus)  or  roli  (Rottlera  tinc- 
toria).  Sberring  says  (p.  267)  that  only  Brah- 
nians  and  Kshatriyas  are  now  admitted  into  the 
sect — WiUorC$  Hindu  Sects;  WiUon's  Gloss. 

RAMANDROOG  or  Raman  Mallay,  a  hill  87 
miles  west  frpm  Bellaiy,  about  1^  miles  long, 
]  of  a  mile  broad,  and  8190  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  It  is  in  lat  16**  7'  N.,  and  long.  76°  29'  E. 
Climate  cool,  invigorating,  and  healthful,  18°  to 
14^  degrees  cooler  than  Bellary ;  the  table-land  is 
2735  yards  long,  by  extreme  breadth  996  yards. 
In  1846,  Drs.  Macdonald,  Godfrey,  and  Balfour 
reported  on  it  as  a  sanatorium,  the  latter  un- 
favourably. A  few  officers  and  soldiers  visit  it  in 
the  hot  weather,  but  as  it  is  subject  to  the  S.W. 
monsoon  like  Mahabaleshwar  and  Ghikaldah,  it  is 
always  deserted  early  in  June.  Ramandroog  is 
situated  in  the  Native  State  of  Sandnr,  a  small 
principality  in  the  Bellary  district.  In  1846,  per- 
missioii  was  obtained  from  the  raja  to  establish  a 
sanatorium  here,  and  a  tahnamah  was  executed 


ceding  to  the  ooUectorate  of   BeUary  criminal 
jUriscRction  to  a  limited  extent  on  the  Droog. 

RAMAN   PA  A  J,    the  native  name  of  the 
Great  Basses,  rocks  of  the  Ceylon  coast. 

RAMANUJA,  styled  Sri  Bhashyakar,  a  philo- 
sopher, the  founder  of  the  Sri  Yaishnava  sect  of 
Hindus,  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  Ycmbara  Manmar,  the  last  of  the  Alvar. 
His  philosophy  is  the  so-called  Yisishtadwaita 
system.  He  was  bom  at  Btripermatur,  26  miles 
west  of  Madras,  about  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century,  and  was  educated  at  Kanchi  or  Con- 
jeveram,  where  also  he  taught  his  system  of  the 
Yaishnava  faith.  He  afterwards  resided  at  Sri 
Ranga  (near  Trichiuopoly),  worshipping  Vishnu 
as  Sri  Ranga  Natha,  and  there  composed  his 
principal  works.  He  then  visited  various  parts 
of  India,  disputing  with  the  professors  of  different 
creeds,  overcoming  them  of  course,  and  reclaiming 
various  shrines  then  in  possession  of  the  Saivas 
for  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu,  particularly  the 
celebrated  temple  of  Triputty.  On  one  occasion, 
Ramanuja  was  compelled  by  persecution  to  flee 
to  Mysore,  where  he  converted  Yitala  Deva,  the 
Jaina  sovereign,  and  others  to  Vaishnavism.  After 
twelvey  ears'  absence,  on  the  death  of  the  Chola  king, 
his  persecutor,  Ramanuja  returned  to  Sri  Ranga, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was 
a  voluminous  writer.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
able  to  introduce  the  worship  of  Visbnti  into 
Triputty  in  N.  Arcot ;  to  have  founded  700  mat'hs 
or  religions  monasteries,  one  of  which  still  exists 
at  Mail  Cottah  in  Mysore ;  he  also  established  74 
hereditary  offices  of  guru,  the  representatives  of 
which  still  exist  at  Conjeveram.  The  followers 
of  Ramanuja  in  Mysore  still  are  to  be  seen  as  a 
separate  class,  speaking  Tamil  in  their  families 
and  Camatica  in  public.  His  followers  are 
known  as  the  Ramanuja  or  Sri  Sampradayi 
sect  Their  worship  is  addressed  to  Vishnu  or  to 
Lakshmi  and  their  incarnations,  and  they  assert 
that  Vishnu  is  the  supreme  cause.  They  draw 
their  doctrines  from  Vedanta  works,  the  Vishnu, 
and  other  Puranas.  They  are  scrupulously  secret 
in  the  preparation  and  consumption  of  their  meals. 

RAMASANTIRA  KAVIRAYAR  was  bom  at 
Rajanellur,  but  lited  at  Madras,  where  he  died 
in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  He  wrote 
the  dramas  Sakantati  Vilasam,  Parata  Vilasam, 
Taruka  Yilasam,  Iraniya  Yasakappar,  and  Irankum 
Sandai  Nadakam. 

RAMASAWMY,  a  Hindu  name  very  common 
in  the  south  of  India ;  a  silver  cigar-slighter. 

RAMA  SITA,  Rama's  Bridge,  Adam's  Bridge, 
rocks  between  Ceylon  and  the  Peninsula.  Rama 
Sitoa,  a  title  of  the  Inca  of  Peru. 

RAMAYANA,  the  older  of  the  two  great  epic 
poems  of  the  Hindus,  and  that  in  which  the  principal 
hero  is  Rama.  Three  versions  exist  of  this  book, 
one  supposed  to  have  been  composed  by  Valmiki, 
one  by  Tolsi  Das,  one  by  Vyasa.  That  of  Vyasa  is 
known  as  the  Adhi  Atma  Ramayana.  The  story 
of  the  Ramayana  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Iliad.  Sita,  the  beautiful  wife  of  the  hero 
Rama,  is  carried  off  by  the  giant  Havana  to  the 
island  of  Lanka  or  Ceylon,  whither  Rama  follows 
him,  and  after  a  variety  of  adventures  recovers 
his  spouse,  and  subsequently  recognises  his  two 
sons,  Eusa  and  Lava. 

The  reef  across  the  Straits  of  Manaar  is  called 
Rama's  Bridge ;  and  the  legend  says  that  Rama 
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Situ  threw  the  rocks  which  compose  it  into  the 
sea.  The  bare  story  of  each  epic  is  probably  his- 
toricaL  Beutley  assigned  the  Ramayana  to  the 
4th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  Oudh.  It  describes  his  youthful  days,  his 
education  and  residence  at  the  court  of  his  father, 
Dasarat'ha,  king  of  Ayodbya,  his  marriage  with 
Sita,  and  his  inauguration  as  heir  apparent ;  2diy, 
the  circumstances  that  led  to  his  banishment,  his 
exile  and  residence  in  the  forests  of  Central  India ; 
Sdly,  his  war  with  the  giants  or  demons  of  the  earth 
for  the  recovery  of  his  wife,  Sita,  who  had  been 
carried  off  by  Ravana,  king  of  Ceylon,  his  conquest 
and  destruction  of  Ravana,  and  his  restoration  to 
the  Oudh  throne.  The  first  two  parts  contain 
little  of  extravagant  fiction,  but  in  the  third  part 
there  is  the  wildest  exaggerations  and  hyperbole, 
the  subject  being  the  conquest  of  the  parts  then 
conquered  and  pertaining  to  Brahmauic  India,  and 
of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  With  its  other  subjects^ 
the  Ramayana  describes  the  forest  or  wilderness  of 
Dandaca  as  covering  the  whole  extremity  of  the 
Southern  Peninsula,  and  the  rude  inhabitants 
are  designated  Rakshasha  (monsters),  or  Vanara 
(monkeys),  the  former  meaning  races  or  tribes 
hostile  to  the  Aryans.  The  word  Vanara  is  from 
Vana,  a  wilderness,  and  Nara,  a  man, — that  is,  a 
wild  or  uncivilised  man ;  and  to  this  sense,  as  to 
the  wild  races  in  the  extreme  south,  the  fable  of 
Hanuman,  the  chief  monkey,  and  that  of  his 
army,  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  may  be  reduced.  He 
says  that  those  who  have  seen  the  CoUeri  and 
Marava  will  readily  consider  them  to  differ  from 
all  family  likeness  of  the  Aryan  Hindus,  and  as 
their  visages  often  resemble  baboons  more  than 
men,  it  would  require  even  less  than  the  ardent 
poetical  imagination  of  a  Valmiki  to  induce  the 
employment  of  an  equivalent  word  which  would 
so  aptly  seem  to  convey  the  idea  imparted  by 
their  appearance. 

The  name  is  from  Rama,  and  Ayana,  to  go. 
Ramayana  has  seven  kanda  or  books,  and  24,000 
sloka,  or  about  48,000  lines.  Mr.  Fergusson  sup- 
poses that  the  events  it  details  occurred  2000  B.C., 
and  those  of  the  Mahabharata  about  1200  B.C. 

RAMAZAN  or  Ramadan,  the  9th  month  of  the 
Muhammadan  year,  each  daytime  of  which  is 
observed  as  a  strict  fast,  with  abstinence  from  all 
sensual  gratifications  from  the  dawn  of  day  to  sun- 
set^ as  also  from  chewing  betel  leaves,  or  taking 
snuff,  or  swallowing  the  saliva.  The  excellence 
of  this  month  was  much  extolled  by  Mahomed,  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  time  of  solemn  trial  of  a  be- 
liever^s  iutegrity.  The  sick,  the  infirm,  pregnant  or 
nursing  women,  the  young  who  have  not  reached 
puberty,  and  travellers  are  exempt.  The  fast  is 
extremely  rigorous  and  mortifying,  a  drop  of 
water,  even  the  moisture  of  the  mouth,  must  not 
be  swallowed ;  the  death  of  young  persons  even 
occurs  from  this  austerity.  The  devout  Muham- 
madans  seclude  themselves  for  some  time  in  the 
mosques,  abstaiiiinff  from  all  worldly  conversation, 
and  reading  the  Koran.  The  21st,  23d,  26th, 
27th,  or  29th  of  the  month  are  sacred  nights, 
and  the  27th  is  the  night  of  power,  Ltulat- 
ul  -  Kadr,  during  which  *  all  is  peace  till  the 
breaking  of  the  morn.^  It  is  frequently  con- 
founded by  writers  with  the  Shab-i-Barat  The 
nights  of  the  Ramazan,  from  sunset  till  dawn,  may 
be  passed  in  lawful  enjoyments.  Breakfast  is 
from  2  to  4  a.m.    Ramazan-ki-Eed  or  Eed-ul-Fitr 


(the  feast  of  alms),  the  feast  of  the  Ramazait,  is 
held  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  ShawaL  All, 
son-in-law  of  Mahomed,  is  said  to  have  died  on 
the  20th  or  2l8t  of  this  month ;  and  the  27th  is 
the  Lailat-ul-Kadr,  or  night  of  power,  on  which 
the  Koran  is  said  to  have  descended  from  heaven. 
It  should  be  observed  as  a  vigil.  The  Ramazan 
ends  with  the  Eed-ul-Fitr. 

RAMBHA.  Hind.  A  sort  of  flat  trowel  or 
hand-hoe,  like  the  khurpa  of  Hindustan.  It  is 
used  in  rice-fields ;  it  is  also  the  name  of  a  chisel 
with  slantiDg  edge  for  leather  cutting. 

RAMBHA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  an  apsaras 
or  nymph  produced  at  the  churning  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  type  of  female  beauty. — Dowson, 

RAMBODDE,  near  Newera  Elia  in  Ceylon, 
presents  superb  cascades  in  the  rainy  season. 

RAMBOWE,  a  Malay  State,  N.  and  E.  of 
Nanning  and  Salangore.  It  has  two  divisions, 
Rambowe  Ulu  and  Kambowe  Ilir,  each  uoder  its 
own  four  suku  or  heads  of  tribes,  and  all  subject 
to  the  control  of  one  panghula,  who  resides  at 
Chembong.  Besides  Malays,  are  several  abori- 
ginal trib^  inhabiting  the  slopes  of  the  mountains 
and  the  forests,  who  subsist  by  hunting,  to  whom 
the  resident  population  apply  the  general  terms 
Orang  Benua ;  they  are  the  Udai,  Sakkye,  Jakun, 
and  Kayet  Utan.  Their  hair  is  sometimes  straight 
Uke  that  of  the  generality  of  Asiatics,  but  more 
frequently  curling,  at  the  same  time  very  different 
from  the  frizzled  locks  of  the  African.  Their 
stature  is  short,  but  they  do  not  differ  much  in 
features  and  complexion  from  the  Malay.  They 
bear  little  resemblance  to  the  Semang  in  the 
interior  of  Quedah,  or  to  the  thick-lipped,  wooUy- 
haired  Papuan.  Malays  entertain  a  high  opinion 
of  the  medical  skill  of  these  tribes,  who  are  to  be 
found  over  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  this  part 
of  the  Peninsula,  particularly  in  Ulu  -  kalang, 
Sungi  Ujong,  Johole,  Jompole,  Jellabu,  Ulu  Muar, 
and  Segamet.  The  tribes  of  Rambowe  Ilir  are 
Battu  Ampar,  Payu  Kumba  Barrat,  Munkal,  Tiga 
Nenik.  Those  of  Rambowe  Ulu  are  Paya  Kumba 
Darrat,  Battu  Ballang,  Sa  Melongang,  Sri  Lum- 
mah.-^Neiobolcfs  Malacca,  ii.  p.  122. 

RAMBUTAN.  Malay.  The  fruit  of  Nephelium 
lappaceum,  the  name  being  from  Rambut,  Malay, 
the  hair  of  the  head,  in  allusion  to  its  villose 
covering.  The  fruits  of  N.  litchi  and  N.  longana 
are  also  prized.  N.  hypoleucum,  N.  rubescens, 
and  N.  stipulaceum  are  also  known. 

RAM  ClaANDAR  KI  KUP,  mud  volcanoes  or 
mud  wells  in  the  bed  of  the  Aghor  river  in 
Mekran.    See  Orit» ;  Volcanoes. 

RAM  CHANDAR  ROY,  under  the  direction  of 
H.  T.  Prinsep,  compiled  a  General  Re^ster  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company^s  Civil  Servants 
on  the  Bengal  Establishment  from  1799  to  1842, 
Calcutta  1846. 

RAMESES  II.  was  the  Pharaoh  who  oppressed 
the  Israelites,  but  Menephtbah  was  Rameses  i., 
and  was  reigning  at  the  Exodu&  His  tomb  is 
in  the  valley  of  kings^  tombs  near  Thebes.  The 
name  of  his  son  and  successor  is  variously  written 
in  the  hieroglyphics.    See  Egypt. 

RAMESVYARA,  one  of  the  twelve  great 
lingas  of  the  Hindus ;  this  'one  gives  its  name  to 
Ramisseram,  written  Kama  Iswara. 

RAMGANGA  RIVER,  rises  among  the  outer 
Himalayas,  in  lat.  30*  6'  N.,  and  long.  79**  20'  E, 
Flows  for  about  100  miles  through  the  hills  of 
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Garhwal  and  Kamaon,  with  a  very  rapid  fall; 
enters  the  plains  at  Kalaga^  in  Bijnaur  district. 

RAM  GHAT,  a  ghat  or  pass  through  the 
moontaina  of  the  Western  Gnats,  leading  from 
Belgaum  to  the  Arabian  Sea. 

RAMI,  also  called  Tali  Rami  Malay.  The 
China  grass,  Boehmeria  nivea  or  Urtica  nivea,  a 
nettle  the  bark  of  which  furnishes  a  thread 
leinarkable  for  strength  and  durability.  Rami- 
China,  i.e.  '  Chinese  Kami,'  a  name  ^ven  by  the 
Malays  to  the  jute,  Corchorius  ohtorius ;  also 
to  the   true   hemp,  and  to  the  Urtica  nivea. — 

RAMISSERAM  is  a  small  island  8  miles  long, 
situated  between  Ceylon  and  the  continent  of 
India,  at  the  entrance  of  Palk*s  Passage  in  the 
Straits  of  Manaar,  where  there  stands  a  veiy 
ancient  pagoda,  and  formerly  an  observatory,  ft 
was  found  by  Colonel  Lambton^s  iSurvey  to  He  in 
lat.  9**  18'  7"  N.,  and  long.  79°  22'  6"  E.  Many 
Telogn  and  Tamil  astronomers,  as  Baladityacalu 
and  Mallicarjanadu,  refer  their  computations  to 
the  meridian  of  Rameswara.  It  is  in  a  line  with 
the  island  of  Manaar,  near  Ceylon,  which  forms 
the  Adam^s  Bridge,  and  is  famed  throughout 
India  as  a  place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage.  It  is  united 
by  a  bank  of  sand  to  the  island  of  Manaar.  Hindu 
pilgi^  resort  to  Ramisseram  from  remote  parts 
of  India ;  its  celebrated  temple  is  sacred  to  Vishnu 
in  his  avatara  of  Rama  called  Rameswara,  or  in 
its  neighbourhood  is  called  Ramisseram,  conform- 
ably with  the  Tamil  and  Canarcse  termination  of 
names  ending  with  a  vowel  or  a  liquid. 

The  pagoda  in  the  island  of  Ramisseram  is  said 
to  hare  been  founded  by  Rama  after  his  invasion 
of  Ceylon.  It  has  two  lingams,  one  which  Sita  is 
said  to  have  made,  and  one  which  Hanuman  is 
said  to  have  brought  from  Mount  Kailasa.  There 
is  one  complete  goparum,  about  100  feet  high, 
covered  with  figures  relating  to  the  Hindu  myth- 
ology ;  it  is  on  the  west.  Other  three  doorways 
are  19  feet  high,  composed  of  single  upright 
stones,  with  others  laid  across  at  the  top.  Inside 
the  gate  is  a  magnificent  colonnade.  It  runs 
along  the  four  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  from  N.  to 
S.  353  feet,  and  E.  to  W.  671  feet,  by  17  feet  in 
breadth.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  structure  of 
its  kind  in  India.  The  ceiling  is  composed  of 
Isjge  slabs  of  granite,  supported  br  numerous 
carved  granite  pillars,  each  12  feet  high,  raised 
on  each  side  on  a  platform  5  feet  high.  Most  of 
the  pillars  are  single  blocks  of  stone,  all  brought 
from  a  distance  of  40  miles.  The  annual  revenue 
of  the  pagoda  is  Rs.  40,000.  The  glory  of  the 
temple  is  in  its  corridors ;  these  extend  to  a  length 
of  1333  yards,  from  20  to  38  feet  broad,  and  from 
the  floor  to  the  centre  of  the  roof  about  30  feet  in 
height  The  inner  prakaxam  or  corridor  Ib  said  to 
have  been  constructed  by  a  Naik  ruler  of  Madura, 
and  the  sokkatan  or  mantapam  outside  was  raised 
by  two  of  the  Setupati  of  Ramnad.  Each  pillar 
is  compound,  and  is  richer  and  more  elaborate 
in  design  tlum  those  of  the  Parvati  porch  at 
Chedambaram,  and  more  modem  in  date. — Aloor ; 

KAMJANI.  In  Benares,  a  Hindu  tribe  of  pro- 
fessional musicians.  They  wear  the  sacred  cord, 
and  caU  themselves  Kshatriyas,  but  in  social 
position  there  is  a  great  difference  between  them 
and  the  Kathaks.  The  Muhammadan  dancing 
girls  are  often  called  RamjanL 


RAM  EOMOL  SEN,  a  native  of  Bengal,  the 
author  of  a  Bengali  and  English  dictionary ;  obiit 
1843. 

RAM  MOHUN  ROY  is  the  only  great  mind  to 
whom  modem  Bengal  can  point  He  was  the 
first  great  modem  theistical  reformer  of  British 
India.  He  was  bom  about  1774,  at  the  village 
of  Radhanagar,  in  the  district  of  Murshidabsid. 
His  father  was  a  Brahman,  and  his  grandfather 
had  held  office  under  the  Moghul  emperor. 
Brought  up  as  a  child  in  the  popular  Hindu  faith 
and  piety,  he  became  as  a  boy  disgusted  with  its 
extravagant  mythology,  and  at  sixteen  composed 
a  spirited  tract  against  idolatry.  He  was  perse- 
cuted, and  fled,  first  to  Benares,  the  stronghold  of 
Brahmaniam,  afterwards  to  Tibet,  that  he  might 
converse  with  the  Buddhist  priests,  being  deter- 
mined to  study  each  religion  at  the  fountainhead. 
Probably  he  was  the  earliest  earnest  -  minded 
investigator  of  the  science  of  comparative  religion 
that  the  world  has  produced.  As  he  studied  tlie 
Vedas  in  Sanskrit,  so  he  was  believed  to  have 
approached  the  Buddhist  Bible,  the  Tripitaka,  in 
the  original  Pali.  He  mastered  Arabic  that  he 
might  read  the  Koran ;  and  later  in  life  learnt 
H^rew,  and  began  Greek,  that  he  might  the 
better  know  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Returning  home  at  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
he  seems  to  have  been  reinstated  in  the  favour  of 
his  family,  and  returned  to  his  Sanskrit  studies 
and  the  examination  of  his  ancestral  religion.  He 
was  too  logical  to  be  deceived  by  Brahmanical 
sophistries,  yet  he  was  wont  to  say  he  found 
nothing  elsewhere  equal  to  the  Hindu  scholastic 
philosophy.  Then,  too,  he  learnt  English,  and 
shook  off  his  prejudices  against  European  society. 
After  his  father's  death  in  1808,  he  became  bolder 
in  his  controversies  with  the  Brahmans,  and 
published  various  works  against  Hindmsm,  his 
antagonism  to  idolatry  becoming  more  and  more 
marked.  He  maintained  that  the  worship  of  idols 
was  not  sanctioned  by  the  oldest  national  sacred 
books,  and  aroused  general  attention  by  insisting 
on  the  absence  of  all  Yedic  sanction  for  the  self- 
immolation  of  widows  (sati).  The  agitation  set 
on  foot  by  him  against  sati  ultimately  led  to  its 
abolition  by  law  throughout  British  India  in  1830. 
Ostracised  bj  his  own  social  circle,  he  had  retired 
to  Calcutta  m  1814,  and  there,  having  been  joined 
by  Jains  and  Hindus  of  rank,  wealth,  and  influ- 
ence, amonff  them  being  Dwarkanath  Tagore, 
formed  in  his  own  house  in  1816  the  Atmiya 
Sabha,  or  Spiritual  Society.  Becoming  more  and 
more  impressed  with  the  sayings  of  Chnst,  he  pub- 
lished in  1820  a  book  called  The  Precepts  of  Jesus, 
the  Guide  to  Peace  and  Happiness.  Being  shown 
a  picture  of  Christ,  he  said  the  painter  had  falsely 
given  him  a  European  countenance,  whereas  Jesus 
was  an  oriental,  and  that  the  Christian  Scriptures 
glowed  throughout  with  rich  oriental  colouring. 
He  strongly  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
arguing  that  it  was  polytheistic,  and  to  the  last 
his  Unitarianism  was  strongly  marked.  His  idea 
of  inspiration  was  that  it  was  co-eltensive  with 
the  human  race. 

The  beginning  of  Januarv  1830  inaugurated  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  Indian  religious  thought, 
ushering  in  the  dawn  of  the  greatest  change  that 
has  ever  passed  over  the  Hindu  mind.  Then  was 
opened  in  Calcutta  the  first  Hindu  theistic  church, 
called  the  Brahma  Sabha,  or  Brahmiya  Samaj, 
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that  18  to  s^,  *  the  assembly  or  society  of  God.* 
Ram  Mohun  Koy  visited  Britain  in  April  1881,  being 
the  first  native  of  rank  and  infltfence  to  cross  the 
•  black  water.*  Here  he  stayed  until  his  death  at 
Bristol,  on  27th  September  1833.  His  Brah- 
manical  thread  was  found  coiled  round  his  person 
when  his  spirit  passed  away.  His  successor  was 
the  son  of  his  mend  Dwarkauath  Tagore.  This 
remarkable  man,  Debendranath  Tagore,  like  his 
predecessor,  aimed  at  being  a  purifier  rather  than 
a  destroyer.  It  was  not  until  1843  that  he  for- 
mally joined  the  church  founded  by  Ram  Mohun 
Roy.  He  saw  that  organization  was  needed  if  the 
Samaj  was  to  hold  its  ground  as  a  permanent 
church  in  India,  and  he  himself  drew  up  the 
Brahma  covenant,  consisting  of  seven  solemn 
vows,  to  form  the  bond  of  union  among  its 
members.  They  bound  themselves  to  abstain 
from  idolatry,  to  worship  no  creature,  but  to 
worship,  through  the  love  of  God,  and  through 
the  performance  of  the  works  God  loveth,  the 
Great  God,  the  Creator,  Preserver,  Destroyer,  the 
Giver  of  Salvation,  the  One  only  without  a  second ; 
to  lead  holy  lives,  and  to  seek  forgiveness  through 
abandonment  of  sin.  The  year  1844  might  be 
given  as  the  date  of  the  real  commencement  of 
the  first  organized  theistic  church  of  India,  hence 
called  the  Adi-Brahma-Samaj.  tn  three  years 
the  coveuanted  members  numbered  767,  and  in 
three  years  more  kindred  societies  had  sprung  up 
in  not  a  few  Indian  provincial  cities,  though  mean- 
while controversies  had  broken  out  which  led 
Debendranath  to  put  forth  a  new  theistic  directory. 
— Monier  Williams  on  Indian  Theistic  Religion; 
Rajaslhany  ii.  p.  642 ;  Marshman's  Defence  of  the 
Deity  and  Atonement  of  Jesus  Christy  London  1822 ; 
Calcutta  Review, 

RAMNA.  Hind.  A  park ;  a  game  preserve ; 
grass  lands.  It  is  this  word  that  the  gypsies  in 
Europe  take  to  themselves  as  R&mna-ch&l,  dwellers 
of  the  Ramna. 

RAMNAD  or  Rama  Natha-Puram,  in  lat.  9°  22' 
26"  N.,  and  long.  78**  52'  9"  E.,  gives  its  name  to  a 
large  zamindari  in  the  South  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  situated  between  lat.  9^  3'  and  10°  2'  N., 
and  long.  78**  and  79'  24*  E.,  covering  an  area  of 
1900  square  miles,  but  half  of  it  is  sand,  waste 
land,  and  water.  It  is  the  S.E.  portion  of  the 
Madura  district.  It  and  Shiva- ganga  are  occupied 
by  the  Maravar  race,  to  whose  care  Rama  is 
believed  to  have  delivered  over  the  temple  of 
Ramisscram.  About  A.D.  1380,  the  Ramnad 
chief  declared  himself  independent,  but  during 
the  contests  for  supremacy  in  the  18th  century, 
Shivaganga  was  separated  about  a.d.  1729 ;  and 
finally,  in  1801,  when  the  country  was  ceded  to  the 
Britisn^  it  was  declared  a  zamindari.  Ramnad 
was  stormed  by  General  Smith  in  1772.  The 
district  has  gentle  undulations.  Near  the  sea- 
coast  towns  are  eitensive  groves  of  palmyra  and 
cocoanut  palms.  It  has  several  rivulets  and 
streams,  and  several  tanks  Or  lakes.  The  chank 
shell  fisnenr  yields  a  revenue.  Population  (1871), 
15,442.  "Within  the  fort,  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  belong  to  the  Vallallar  and  Maravar 
castes.  The  Vaigar  river,  which  waters  Madura, 
supplies  the  large  tank  at  Ramnad,  capable  ot 
irrigating  over  6000  acres  of  land.  The  total 
number  of  tanks  in  the  zamindari  is  1767. 

RAM  NAOMI  is  a  nine- day  festival  in  honour  of 
the  birthday  of  Rama  Chandra  at  Oudh,  B.c.  1400  ? 


and  is  held  from  the  1st  to  the  9th  of  Chaitxa, 
about  12th  April.  During  the  nights  of  the  nine 
days,  Kirtan  is  preached,  die  Ramayana  is  recited, 
sprinkling  with  the  redgidal  powder,  and  nautching. 
Rama  is  said  to  have  become  incarnate  at  noon  of 
the  9th  day,  the  object  being  to  destroy  Ravana, 
the  ten-headed  tyrant  of  Lanka  or  Ceylon,  and 
which  he  effected  with  the  aid  of  Hanuman,  the 
chief  of  the  monkey  tribe.  On  the  Ram  Naomi ^ 
the  images  of  Rama  in  the  temples  are  decorated 
with  ornaments  and  brocade,  and  at  noon  the 
image  is  brought  out,  as  if  then  incarnate,  and 
put  into  a  cradle,  on  which  there  is  much  rejoicing 
and  throwing  of  gulal.  Rama  is  commonly  be- 
lieved to  be  an  incarnation  of  Yiahnu,  and  the 
observances  of  the  Ram  Naomi  are  chiefly  per- 
formed by  worshippers  of  Vishnu. 

RAMOTH  GILEAD,  a  small  town  of  6000 
people,  the  modem  Es-Salt  It  is  in  the  most 
favoured  district  in  Palestine. 

RAMPUR  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Rampar 
State,  N.W.  Provinces  of  India,  in  lat.  28^  48'  N., 
long.  79**  4'  E. ;  population  (1872),  68,801.  It 
is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kasila  river,  sur- 
rounded by  a  b.elt  of  bamboos,  trees,  and  brush- 
wood, with  a  low,  ruined  parapet  It  is  famed 
for  damask  and  for  its  fine  shawls,  known  in  com- 
merce as  Rampur  chadars.  The  Rampur  State 
lies  between  lat  28**  26'  and  29°  10'  N.,  and  be- 
tween long.  78°  54'  and  79°  33'  E.  Bounded  on 
the  N.  and  \V.  by  the  Momdabad  district,  and  on 
the  N.E.  and  S.E.  by  the  Bareilly  district  Its 
area,  945  square  miles;  and  population  (1872), 
507,004.— /w/7.  Gaz. 

RAMPUR  BEAULEAH,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Rajshahi  district  in  Bengal.  It  is  situated  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges,  in  lat  24°  22'  5* 
N.,  and  long.  88°  38'  55"  E. ;  population  (1872), 
22,291.  The  mean  height  of  the  station  is  56 
feet  above  the  sea. — Imp.  Gaz,  vii. 

RAM  RAM,  an  exclamation,  or  salutation,  or 
invocation.  It  is  proper  to  be  addressed  to  a 
Yaishnava  ascetic.  Amongst  Mahratta  Sudras,  it 
is  the  usual  exclamation  of  greeting,  and  is  a  Hindu 
salutation  equal  to  the  salam  alaiakum  in  use 
amongst  Muhammadans. 

RAM  RAZ,  a  Hindu  author  on  architecture. 

RAMRI  or  Yambie,  or  New  Island,  forms 
the  N.E.  side  of  Cheduba  Strait.  It  is  40  miles 
long  and  15  broad,  of  moderate  height  near  the 
sea,  and  extends  N.W.  to  Saddle  Island  io  lat  19** 
26'  N.,  on  the  north  side  of  which  is  the  entrance 
to  Khyouk-Hpyu  harbour.  From  its  southern 
point,  the  islands  of  Amherst  or  Juggu,  Adam 
Hill,  Wyndham,  and  Harrison  project  in  a  chun. 
Ramri  town  is  in  lat.  19°  6'  36"  N.,  and  long.  93** 
53'  45"  E.  It  has  many  wells  of  petroleum  or  earth- 
oil,  generally  situated  near  the  bases  of  low  hiUs, 
and  of  various  depths.  The  deepest  is  said  to 
be  about  50  feet,  having  about  6  feet  diameter  at 
the  mouth.  The  sides  of  this  well  have  been  in- 
geniously boarded  by  the  natives,  having  diagonal 
cross  bars,  which  not  only  secure  the  structure 
but  serve  as  a  ladder.  There  is  no  sort  of 
machinery  used  to  get  up  the  oil.  A  young  lad 
is  first  sent  down,  a  man  on  tho  cross  bars  lets 
down  to  him  earthen  pots  in  succession,  into  which 
the  contents  of  the  well  are  filled,  and  then  the  pot 
is  drawn  up.  The  whole  of  ^e  contents  of  tbd 
pot,  as  drawn  up,  is  not  oU,  which  is  of  a  light 
bluish  colour,  and  floats  on  water ;  there  is  sedi* 
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meDt  acooped  up  from  the  bottom.  This  takes 
place  twice  a  day,  and  the  yield  is  from  four  to 
six  gidlons  per  day.  The  oil  sells  in  the  bazar 
at  a  rupee  per  gallon.  The  deepest  of  the  wells 
io  the  island  is  in  the  Laytoung  Circle,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  productive  for  a  great  number 
of  years.  Natives  have  been  known  to  dig  wells 
of  short  depths  for  temporary  purposes,  after 
which  the  wells  are  abandoned,  and  soon  choke 
op  from  the  falling  in  of  the  earth.  There  is  a 
fish  found  in  these  waters  called  Luckwa,  the  oil 
extrscted  from  the  liver  of  which  is  said  to  have 
the  same  properties  as  cod- liver  oil.  The  island 
lying  about  two  and  a  half  miles  to  tlie  westward 
df  M.  Khyouk-Hpyu  is  called  on  old  marine 
charts  Saddle  Island  from  its  shape.  When 
Khyouk-fipyu  was  a  military  station,  some  of  the 
officers,  it  is  said,  let  loose  thereon  a  pair  of  goats ; 
these  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
tidand  now  abounds  with  wild  goats,  and  hence 
it  is  now  called  by  natives  Ghy-Kysor  or  Goat 
Island. 

RAMSANEHI,  or  Friends  of  God,  a  sect  of 
Hindu  schismatics  in  Western  India. 

RAM  TCHU,  a  lake  frequented  by  great  abund- 
ance of  water-fowl,  wild  geese,  ducks,  teal,  and 
storks,  which,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  take 
their  flight  to  milder  regions.  Prodigious  numbers 
of  the  saras,  the  largest  species  of  the  crane  kind, 
are  seen  here  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
any  quantity  of  eggs  may  there  be  collected ;  they 
are  fonnd  deposited  near  the  banks ;  they  are  as 
lai^  as  a  turkey's  egg. — Turners  Embaxsy. 

RAMTEK,  24  miles  N.  of  Nagpur,  in  lat.  21° 
24'  N.,  and  long.  79°  20'  E.,  population  7045, 
has  ever  been,  amongst  the  Hindus,  a  chosen  seat 
of  religious  veneration.  Of  the  many  old  temples, 
the  oldest  appears  to  be  one  in  a  small  dell  on  the 
nortli  side  of  the  hill.  It  is  built  of  hewn  stones, 
well  fitted  together  without  mortar.  From  its 
shape  and  structure  it  is  probably  of  Jain  origin, 
though  local  tradition  would  mi^e  it  the  work  of 
one  Hemarpanth,  by  some  said  to  have  been  a 
Brahman,  bjr  others  a  Rakshasa,  with  whose  name 
many  remains  of  buildings  in  the  Bhandara  and 
Nagpur  districts  are  connected. 

RAMU8I  or  Ramooei,  a  race  who  have  crossed 
into  the  west  of  India,  and  there  assumed  preda- 
tory habits.  They  speak  the  Telugu  tongue  in 
their  fomilies,  but  have  acquired  Mahrati.  They 
are  in  small  numbers  west  to  Bombay,  southwards 
to  Sholapur,  and  northwards  towards  Berar.  In 
the  Mahratta  country,  the  low  caste  tribes  are 
the  humbler  Tillage  servants,  the  Ramusi,  Bhil, 
Gond,  Mhair,  and  Mhang,  all  of  whom  serve  as 
watchmen.  The  Ramusi,  Kallar,  Marawar,  Beder, 
are  sturdy,  martial,  predatory  races.  Below  the 
ghats,  near  Bombay,  the  Dher  are  known  as  Par- 
wari,  which  means  outside  the  hamlet  or  village, 
they  not  beins  allowed  to  reside  within  its  walls. 
As  amongst  the  Dravidian  races  in  the  south  of 
India,  so  the  various  Aryan  or  Hindu  districts 
contain  numerous  small  tribes,  the  supposed  rem- 
nants of  a  prior  colonization,  and  mostly  supposed 
to  be,  like  the  Tamil,  people  of  Turanian  descent. 
Among  these  are  the  Kamusi  of  the  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency. 

RAN,  also  Ranwa.  Mahr.  Wild ;  a  forest, 
a  wood,  a  waste.    Ran  patti,  a  forest. 

RANA,  a  genus  of  reptiles  of  the  second  sub- 
dasa  Batrachians,  of  the  order  of  tailless  Batrach- 


ians  or  Batrachia  salientia.    The  following  species 
occur  in  the  E.  Indies : — 

Rana  Kuhlii,  Schl&g.,  Ceylon,  Ningpo. 
B.  hexadaotyla,  Leu.,  Ceylon,  Madras. 
B.  cyanophlyotia,  Schnetd.,  Ceylon,  S.   India,  Lower 

Bengal. 
R.  tigrina,  Daud. ,  all  India. 
K.  Liebigii,  Othr.,  Sikkim,  NepaL 
R.  esoolenta,  S.  China. 
R.  sylvatioa,  Leeonte,  Ningpo. 
B.  gracilis,  Wieg.,  from  Madras  to  S.  China. 

— Gunther.    See  Frogs ;  Reptiles. 

RANA,  a  title  of  the  ruler  of  Mewar,  a  Rajput 
race  whose  capital  is  Udaipur,  but  it  is  also  given 
to  the  chief  of  Porbandar,  to  the  ruler  of  Dhol- 
pur,  and  to  the  chief  of  Jhalawur.  A  higher 
grade  is  maharana. .  A  lady  of  this  rank,  or  the 
wife  of  a  rana  or  raja,  is  a  rani  or  maharani,  and 
these  titles  are  applied  to  the  Empress  of  India. 
Rana  Singha,  chief  of  Chitore  in  1526,  defeated 
the  emperor  Baber  at  Futtehpur  Sikri,  but  shortly 
after,  in  1527,  Baber  overthrew  him  and  com- 
pletely broke  his  power.  Ranawat,  in  Mewar, 
descendants  of  Raja  Oody  Singh.  They  are  also 
styled  Purawat  and  Kanawat.     See  Mewar. 

RANADITYA  was  a  very  powerful  prince, 
whom  native  writers  have  accredited  with  the 
miraculous  reign  of  300  years.  The  period  of  his 
reign  General  Cunningham  places  between  a.d. 
480  and  555.  The  date,  therefore,  of  the  two 
smaller  temples  of  Ranesa  and  Amriteswara  may 
be  assumed  as  about  a.d.  500. — Cole.  III.  Ancient 
Buildings  of  Kashmir. 

RANCHEE,  the  chief  civil  station  of  Lohar- 
dugga. 

RANDIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Rubiacese.  R.  duoietorum,  Dekhauensis, 
fragrans,  Gardneri,  rigida,  speciosa,  tetrasperma, 
nutans,  and  uliginoea  grow  in  the  £.  Indies.  One 
species,  the  Nalla  Manga,  Tel.,  is  a  good -sized 
armed  tree  of  the  Godavery  forests,  furnishing  a 
very  hard  and  close-grained  wood,  good  for  turnery. 

Randia  dumetorum,  Lam.,  Bush  Randia. 


Randia  longespina,  D.  C. 
Can  thium  corona  turn,  Zam. 
Gardenia  dumetorum,  Betz. 

Madana,    .    .    .     Sansk* 
Wall  kukura-man,  Sinou. 
Marukarang,     .     .   Tam. 
Madu  karray,     .     .       ,, 
Manda,  Manga, .    .    Tib. 


Gardenia  spinona,  Linn. 
Posoqueria    dumetorum, 

Eoxb. 
CeritouB  Malaharicua,  Ocert. 
Jowi-ul-kueh,  •  Ahab. 
Jowz-ul'kowBid,  .  „ 
Pieralu,  .  .  .  Bombay. 
Muen-phal  ka-jhar.  Hind. 
Gehela,  .  .  .  Mahb. 
Mindhal,  Mendphal,  Fanj. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  thorny  and  branching, 
met  with  in  the  hotter  parts  of  Ceylon ;  in  Coim- 
batore  and  the  Bombay  forests,  the  wood  is 
strong,  hard,  and  close-grained.  It  grows  also 
in  Gujerat  and  northwards  in  the  Dehra  Doon 
and  the  Kheerce  pass.  The  fruit  is  used  in  Mala- 
bar to  poison  or  intoxicate  fish,  which  are  still 
considered  good  for  eating. 

Randia  uliginoea,  Z>.C\,  Bog  Randia. 
Gardenia  uliginota,  Bosxib,  \  Poioqueriaaliginoia,  JRoxb» 

Devata  maUe,    .    .    Tel.  I  Gnahu  peddamranga,TBLi 
Nalla  kakaai,     •    •      «,     I 

A  native  of  Ceylon  and  British  India,  in  moist 
places.  The  flowers  are  large,  white,  and  fra- 
grant, and  in  twos  or  threes  at  the  top  of  the 
branchlets.  The  berry  is  about  the  sue  of  a 
pulleVs  egg,  ash -coloured  or  olive -grey,  and 
two-celled.  The  seeds  are  flattish^  neslSng  in  th« 
pulp.  The  unripe  fruit  is  employed  $m  a  vege* 
table  dye.—Thw.;  Wight;  Roxh.;  Beddome ;  SUw* 
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RAKO. 

RANG.  Hind.  Colour,  dye.  Singh.,  gold. 
Bence  Rang  -  welle,  golden  sand  ;  Rang  -  galla, 
golden  rock. 

RANGACHARYA,  a  great  scholar  who  trans- 
lated into  Sanskrit  the  writings  of  Raman  uja. 
He  was  also  author  of  two  treatises  defending 
Yaishnava  doctrines. — Growse,  p.  210. 

RANGAR,  a  Rajput  race  in  Malwa  and  Mewar ; 
also  disorderly  persons  in  the  N.W.  of  India,  a 
slothful  caste  of  agriculturists. 

RANGAR  amongst  the  Mahrattas  is  a  term 
applied  to  all  the  Brahmons  of  Central  India. 
Sherring  says  the  Rangar  are,  to  some  extent,  an 
agricultural  class.  Some  of  them  have  been  em- 
ployed as  sepoys.  They  are  numerous  in  Sbekha- 
wati  and  the  Bhatti  territory.  Colonies  of  the 
caste  are  found  in  the  Upper  Doab  and  Rohil- 
khand.  They  have,  as  a  class,  the  reputation 
of  being  tmbulent  and  disorderly.  Some  of 
them  have  embraced  the  Muhammadan  faith. — 
Wilson;  Sherriug's  Castes,  p.  329. 

RANGARI.  Hind.  A  dialect  of  the  Hindi 
spoken  along  the  south  and  west  of  Malwa  and 
in  Mewar.  Its  limits  are  the  Indus  on  the  west, 
Bundelkhand  on  the  east,  the  Satpura  Hills  on 
the  south,  and  Jeypore,  Jodhpur,  and  Jeyaulmir 
on  the  north. — W, 

RANGAS  or  Rangi.  Malay.  Supposed  to  be 
the  manchineel  of  the  West  Indies,  but  perhaps 
only  from  the  noxious  quality  of  its  juices  ;  is  the 
Arbor  vernicis  of  Rumphius,  and  is  particularly 
described  in  the  Batav.  Traus.  v.,  under  the  name 
of  Manga  deleteria  sylvesti  is,  fructo  parvo  cordi- 

formi. 

RANGBODDE  or  Rambodde,  in  lat  7°  9'  N.,  and 
long.  81°  49'  E.,  in  Ceylon,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Nurelia. 
The  old  rest-house  is  3187  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  flag-staff  at  the  foot  of  the  Rangbodde  pass 
is  6586  feet— F.  and  S,  * 

RANGHA  -  AS.  — ?  A  Penang  wood  of  a 
light-brown  colour,   used  for  furniture.  —  CoL 

RANGOON,  the  chief  town  of  British  Burma. 
It  was  founded  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  by  a  missionary  body  of  Buddhists. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  1755  by  Alompra,  and  named 
by  him  the  Yankon  or  *  Victory  achieved,'  in  com- 
memoration of  his  conquests.  It  is  built  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Hlaing  river,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Pegu  and  Pu-zwon-doung  streams,  21  miles 
from  the  sea.  It  gives  its  name  to  a  British 
revenue  district  in  the  province  of  Pegu,  occu- 
pying the  seaboard  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tsit-Toung  (Sit  Tang)  to  the  To  or  China 
Buckue,  a  branch  of  the  Irawadi  between  lat. 
16°  and  17"  N.,  and  long  95°  and  96°  E.,  the  area 
being  5691  square  miles.  The  population  of  the 
town  in  1872  was  98,745,  and  that  of  the  dis- 
trict 332,324. 

10,126 


2,384 

3,718 
1,989 


BurmeBe,  .  .  .  349,713 
Hon  or  Talaing,        12,394 

?'r'    •  •  •   ""'^ 

Arakanese,  •  •  •  _  2S 
Shan,  ....  6,396 
Hindus,     .    .    .      16,218 

In  1881  the  town  population  had  increased  to 
134,176,  and  that  of  the  district  to  602,223. 
Gaspar  Balbi  visited  Pegu  in  1579-80.      The 


MuhammadanB, .  ^ 
Europeans,  Ameri- 
cans, .... 
Chinese,    .    .    . 
Others,      .    .    . 


RANGPUR. 

1794,  and  after  Colonel  Sym*s  visit  a  British 
resident  was  appointed  to  Rangoon. 

The  Mon  are  supposed  to  have  been  prior  occu- 
pants of  Pegu,  whom  the  Talaing  (Telin^)  from 
the  Peninsula  found  settled  there,  and  the  Talainj; 
language  is  spoken  in  British  territory.    At  the 
1881  Census  it  was  spoken  by  154,553  souls. 
The   principal  pagodas  in   the  district  are  the 
Shwe-dagon,  the  Bo-ta-h'toung,  and  the  Tsu- 
lai,  in  Rangoon ;  the  Kyaik-houk  at  Syriftm,  the 
Shwe-h^maw-daw  at  Pegu,  and  the  Tshan-daw  at 
Twan-te.    The  Shwe-d£^n  is  the  most  celebrated 
object  of  worship  in  all  the  Indo-Chinese  countries, 
as  enshrining  several  hairs  of  Gautama  Buddha. 
The  Shwe-h'maw-daw  is  the  great  pagoda  of  the 
Talaings.    They  say  the  Shwe-dagon  pagoda  vas 
founded  by  two  brothers,  who  had  met  and  con- 
versed with  Gautama  Buddha  in  India.    Bat  the 
first  notice  of  the  country  that  can  be  coniudered 
as  historical  is  given  in  the  Singhalese  Maha- 
wanso,  which  mentions  the  mission  of  Sono  and 
Uttaro,  sent  by  the  third  Buddhist  Council  (b.c. 
244)  to  Suvama-bhumi  (*  Aurea  Regio ')  tosjocfld 
the  Buddhist  faith.    Karens  belong  to  the  Pvo 
and  Sgau  families,  and  are  industrious  agricul- 
turists.  Many  have  been  converted  to  Christianity. 
In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant town  of  British  Burma.    Rise  of  tide  at 
springs,  and  for  two  days  afterwards,  from  20  to 
25  feet,  and  13  and  14  feet  on  the  neaps.    The 
sands  extend  a  long  way  to  seaward,  over  whi(^ 
the  bore  rushes  with  the  flood,  which  makes  it 
very  dangerous  when  near  them ;  the  same  bore 
runs  up  the    Sitang  river   15  leagues  east  of 
Rangoon  bar.      It  is  very  slightly  felt  in  the 
delta  of  the  Irawadi,  and  merely  rushes  over  the 
extensive  sand  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rapgoon 
river  and  on  to  the  Sitang.     There  is  a  bore  in 
Bassein    creek,   which   joins   the   Rangoon  and 
China  Buckue  branch.    Kangoon  was  twice  taken 
by  the  British  Indian  armies,  once  on  the  11th 
May  1824,  and  again  on  the  5th  April  1852,  and 
the  British  soldiers  are  now  cantoned  on  the  S.W. 
and  W.  of  the  Shwe-dagon  pagoda.— TTiH^fr'* 
Burma,  p.  6. 

RANGO  PEAK,  in  lat  33°  8'  K,  and  long.  78' 
54'  E.,  in  Ladakh,  N.  of  Hanle.  The  top  of  the 
peak  is  20,786  feet. — Cunningham, 

RANGPCJR,  a  small  town  in  Bengal  with 
about  14,000  inhabitants.  It  gives  its  name  to 
a  revenue  district  between  lat.  25°  2'  50'  and  26* 
18'  45"  N.,  and  long.  88°  47'  and  89'  35'  30"  E., 
in  the  Rajshahi  and  Koch-Behar  division.  Local 
traditions  allege  that  the  district  has  been  ruled 
successively  by  Prithi-raja,  the  ruins  of  whose 
capital  are  pointed  out  at  Jalpaiguri ;  the  next  was 
a  Pal  dynasty ;  and  the  third  had  three  kings, 
each  of  whom  had  a  sepaiate  canital,  that  at 
Eamatapur  being  the  capital  of  r^iladwaj,  the 
first  ruler.  In  the  end  of  the  15th  or  begmning 
of  the  16th  century,  the  State  was  conquered  by 
Husain  Shah,  the  Afghan  kmg  of  Gaur,  under 
whom  most  of  the  people  adopted  Muhammadan- 
ism ;  and  in  1872, 1,291,465  were  professing  that 
faith,  the  total  population  being  2,149,972.  The 
Koch,  Pali,  and  Rajbansi  in  Rangpur  are  the  semi- 
Hinduized  aboriginal  tribes,  numbering  407,658 
penons,— ihe  Chandal,  36,148;  and  the  Khyen, 


Enalisb.  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  French  had  20,013;  Teyar  (fisherman),  141,218 ;  widKaibartto, 
factories  at  Thaii-ly-eng  or  Syriam.  Difficulties  i  35,396.  There  are  also  10,623  Brahmans  of  the 
occurred  between  the  British  and  the  Burmese  in    Mithila  and  Kamrupi  Vaidak  clans ;  Kayaaths, 
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10,387,  mclading  apparently  nianj  Kolita  from 
Assam ;  and  Rajputs,  2404. — Imp.  Gaz. 

RANGRI,  in  Guttack,  a  low  servile  class. — W, 

RAKGRI  BHASHA  or  Bhaka,  a  Hindu  dialect 
spoken  in  the  central  parts  of  Hindustan  and  on 
the  weetem  borders  of  Rajputana.  In  the  schools 
of  Central  India  the  dialect  of  the  Hindi  termed 
Rang^  is  the  common  lan^age  taught,  which,  as 
well  as  accounting,  is  learned  by  all  the  children 
vho  can  afford  it.  The  Rangri  Bhaka  prevails 
as  far  west  as  the  Indus,  east  as  far  as  the  frontier 
of  Bundelkhand,  south  to  the  Satpura  Hi  lb,  and 
north  to  Jeypore,  Jodhpur,  Jeysnlmir.  There 
is,  in  different  provinces,  a  variance  in  the 
pronunciation  in  many  of  the  words,  but  the 
Unguage  is  the  same,  and  is  written  in  the  same 
character.  Many  books  and  songs  have  been 
composed  in  this  language.  The  word  Rangar, 
the  Rajputs  say,  is  derived  from  Run,  signifying 
battle,  and  Ghar,  a  fort,  an  epithet  asserted  to 
have  been  given  them  by  one  of  the  kings  of 
Dehli,  expressive  of  their  bravery ;  but  the 
Mahrattas  say  that  the  derivation  is  from  Ran, 
which  means  a  jungle  or  forest,  and  Gurree,  a 
man,  or  metaphorically  a  barbarian. — Malcolm's 
India,  ii.  p.  191. 

RANG-TANG.    Bhoti.    Ix)wlands. 

RAN- HUN.  The  wild  dog,  Canis  primsevus, 
or  Cuon  rutilans,  a  native  of  the  Kashmir  ranges, 
and  although  not  to  say  common,  is  by  no  means 
rare ;  it  is  so  stealthy  in  its  habits,  that  attempts 
to  obtain  specimens  often  prove  abortive.  They 
hunt  in  packs,  and  attack  the  largest  deer.  Even 
the  Kashmir  stag  is  said  to  be  brought  to  bay  and 
killed  by  packs  of  wild  dogs.  The  wild  dog  seen 
by  Dr.  Hooker  on  the  Kbassya  mountains,  and 
known  there  by  the  names  kulsam  and  khas,  may 
be  a  different  species,  though  Colonel  Sykes  con- 
siders it  identical  with  the  kolsum  of  the  Dekhan, 
C  Dekhanensis, — Adams, 

RANI,  the  consort  of  a  Hindu  raja  or  rana,  a 
qaeen.  The  Queen-Empress  of  India  is  known  in 
India  by  the  Hindu  title  rnni,  and  by  the  Muham- 
madan  title  malikah.  As  Queen -Empress,  the  title 
should  be  maharanL  Many  towns  are  called  after 
the  ranL  Raniah  was  founded  by  Rai  Singh  of 
Bikanir,  and  named  after  his  rani,  to  whom  it 
was  assigned.  It  was  taken  by  Imam  Mahmud. 
Several  of  the  rani  of  India  have  been  famed. 
The  rani  of  Jhansi  was  the  widow  of  a  Bundela 
chief  called  Gungadhar  Rao,  who  died  in  1854, 
having  adopted  a  son.  But  Lord  Dalhousie  de- 
clared the  Jhansi  State  a  lapse,  and  when  the 
revolt  and  rebellion  of  1857  occurred,  she  insti- 
gated the  native  regiments  there  to  rise,  and  the 
Britiah  officers  songht  refuge  in  the  fort  Unable 
to  hold  out,  they  capitulated  on  terms,  but,  with 
one  exception,  the  sepoys  destroyed  man,  woman, 
and  child.  The  rani  then  reassumed  sovereign 
power,  dug  up  cannon,  and  assembled  an  army  of 
14,000  men,  but  Sir  Hugh  Rose  opened  fire 
against  the  place  on  the  25tiQ  April  1858.  It  was 
stoutly  defended,  even  women  aiding,  but  the 
town  and  fort  fell  on  the  second  and  third 
days;  the  rani  fled  to  Calpee,  Gwalior,  and 
Sipii  in  soooession,  and  fell  in,  action  at  Morar 
on  the  17th  June  1853.  She  was  energetic  and 
able. 

Rani  Ohanda,  one  of  the  inferior  wives  of 
Ran  lit  Singh,  chief  of  the  Sikh  kingdom,  and 
mother  of  the  maharaja  Dhuleep  Singh,    She  was 


the  sister  of  Juwahir  Singh.  She  proclaimed 
Dhuleep  Singh  sovereign  in  1848,  and  assumed 
regency.  From  this  she  was  removed  by  Lord 
Hardinge,  but  she  continued  to  intrigue,  and  she 
was  removed  to  Benares,  from  which,  however, 
she  fled  to  Nepal,  where  she  died. 

RAN  IG  AN  J,  a  town  which  gives  its  name  to  a 
subdivision  of  the  Bardwan  district  of  Bengal, 
situated  between  lat.  23°  28'  and  28°  52'  45"  N., 
and  between  long.  86°  50'  30"  and  87°  87'  E. ; 
area,  671  square  miles.  It  has  678  villages,  and 
a  popidation  in  1872  of  245,017  souls.  The  Rani- 
ganj  coalfield  is  the  largest  and  most  important 
of  the  areas  in  which  cou  is  worked  in  India.  It 
extends  a  few  miles  east  of  Raniganj  town  to 
several  miles  westof  the  Barakhar  river,  or  39  miles 
long  and  18  broad.  A  portion  of  the  coal-bearing 
strata  is  enclosed  between  the  Damoda  and  the 
Ajai,  the  former  river  receiving  the  principal 
drainage.  Raniganj  coal,  like  most  Indian  coals, 
is  a  non -coking  bituminoos  coaL  The  price  of 
Raniganj  coal  varies  from  £1,  2s.  3d.  to  £1, 
56.  7d.  a  ton  in  Calcutta.  Ranigunge  was  so 
called  from  the  rani  of  Bardwan,  who  had  the 
proprietary  rights  vested  in  her  name. — TV,  of 
Hind.  i.  p.  170. 

RANIGHA,  amongst  the  Mahrattas,  a  musician. 

RANIGHAT,  lit..  Queen's  Pass,  or  Queen's 
Rock,  or  Queen^s  Park,  is  an  ancient  fortress  in 
the  Peshawur  district  of  the  Pan  jab.  It  is  a  vast 
hill  fortress,  situated  immediately  below  the  small 
village  of  Nogram,  about  16  miles  north  by  west 
of  Nogram,  and  in  1848  General  Cunningham 
suggested  that  it  corresponded  in  all  essential 

Particulars  with  the  description  of  Aornos,  as  given 
y  Arrian,  Stabo,  and  Diodorus,  excepting  in  its 
elevation.  In  1854,  General  James  Abbott  had 
suggested  the  Mahaban  Hill  as  the  true  identifica- 
tion ;  and  in  1863,  Mr.  Loewenthal  brought  for- 
ward the  claims  of  Raja  Hodi*s  fort,  opposite 
Attock,  a  site  first  suggested  by  General  Court 
But  General  Cunningham  has  again  urged  the 
identification  of  Ranighat  with  Aornos.  The 
Queen's  Rock  is  a  huge  upright  block  on  the 
north  edge  of  the  fort,  on  which  the  rani  of  Raja 
Vara  is  said  to  have  seated  herself  daily.  The 
chief  objection  to  the  identification  is  the  differ- 
ence in  height, — Ranighat  being  only  about  1000 
feet  high,  while  the  Aornos  of  Arrian  was  said 
to  be  6674. — Cunningham's  An.  Geog.  o/Ind.  pp. 
58-78 ;  Imp.  Gaz.  viiL 

RANIKHET,  a  sanatorium  in  the  Kamaon 
district,  N.W.  Provinces  of  India,  in  kt.  29°  39' 
50"  N.,  and  long.  79°  33'  E. 

RANI-NUR,  or  the  Queen's  Palace,  is  a  rock- 
cave  in  the  Puri  district  of  Orissa.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  modem  of  a  series  of  cave-temples  with  which 
Khandagiri  and  the  neighbouring  hill  of  Udayagiri 
are  honeycombed.  The  earliest  of  these  exca- 
vations exhibit  what  are  believed  to  be  the  oldest 
memorials  of  Buddhism,  and  the  oldest  human 
dwellings  yet  discovered  in  India.  The  Rani-nnr 
is  the  latest  and  most  elaborate  of  these  excava- 
tions, to  which  dates  have  been  variously  ascribed 
from  B.C.  200  to  a.d.  1000.  It  consists  of  two 
rows  of  cells,  one  above  the  other,  shaded  by 
pillared  verandahs,  with  a  courtyard  cut  out  of 
the  hillside.  Two  stalwart  figures,  in  coats  of 
mail  down  to  the  knees,  stand  forth  from  the 
wall  as  guards.  One  of  them  wears  boots  half- 
way up  the  knee;  the  other  seems  to  hare  on 
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^eaves,  the  feet  being  naked,  but  the  legs  encased 
m  armour.  The  upper  verandah  of  the  Queen^s 
Palace  is  adorned  with  a  sculptured  biography 
of  its  founder. — Imp,  Gaz, 

RANIPET,  a  town  in  the  North  Arcot  district 
of  the  Madras  territory,  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Palar  river,  in  lat.  12°  66'  N.,  and 
long.  79°  23'  20"  E. ;  population  (1872),  2888. 
Ranipet  was  the  military  cantonment  of  Arcot,  and 
its  pettah  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Palar  river, 
from  which  the  cantonment  is  distant  half  a 
mile. 

RANIZAI,  towards  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  Swat  valley,  a  formidable  range  of  hills, 
bounding  the  valley  for  many  miles  from  east 
to  west,  nearly  parallel  to  the  British  frontiers; 
and  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  range  stands 
the  Mora  mountain.  Between  this  range  and  the 
frontier,  however,  intervene  two  tracts,  named 
Ranizai  and  Lower  Osman  Khel,  both  quasi- 
dependencies  of  Swat.  The  best  of  the  passes 
leading  into  Swat  is  named  MuUa-kund,  which 
opens  from  Ranizai.  A  little  farther  to  the 
eastward  of  Ranizai,  also,  there  are  some  passes 
leading  into  the  Lunkhor  valley,  which  belongs 
to  British  Yusufzai.  These  latter  passes  are  not 
available  for  passage  from  Swat  to  British  terri- 
tory, because,  leading  into  Lunkhor,  they  can 
be  stopped  by  any  party  holding  that  valley. 
The  passes  via  Ranizai  and  Osman  Khel,  if  the 
people  of  those  tracts  accord  a  passage,  lead 
straight  on  to  the  British  plains  of  Hafditnagar. 
Above  the  Lunkhor  valley,  just  beyond  the 
British  frontier,  is  the  strong  village  of  Pullee. 
The  subdivisions  of  the  Peshawur  district  adjoin- 
ing the  tribes  above  described,  are  Lunkhor  or 
north-west  corner  of  Yusufzai,  and  then  Hasht- 
nagar. 

RAN JAU.  Malay.  Sharp  stakes  driven  as  a 
palisade  around  houses  in  Java. 

RANJHA  or  Ranjhan  is  the  name  given  to 
Leander  by  Hindu  poets. — Wilson. 

RANJI'T,  a  river  of  Bengal,  which  rises  in 
Independent  Sikkim  and  enters  Darjiling  district 
from  the  west,  forming  part  of  the  northern 
boundary.  After  a  short  course  from  west  to 
east,  it  falls  into  the  Tista,  lat.  27  °6'  N.,  and 
long.  88°  29'  E.  A  little  above  the  junction  with 
the  Kalhet,  the  level  of  the  river  is  1839  feet ;  two 
miles  south  of  Tassidong,  the  level  of  the  river  is 
2030  feet— /Tooiler. 

RANJIT    SINGH   (1780-1839),  originally   a 

tty  chief,  was  appointed  governor  of  Lahore 
y  Shah  Zaman,  king  of  the  Afghans.  Favoured 
by  the  dissensions  between  this  prince  and  his 
brothers,  from  1801  he  made  himself  entirely 
independent,  and  to  the  province  confided  to  his 
care  soon  added  Kashmir,  Peshawur,  Kohat, 
Dehra  Ismail  Khan,  and  Multan,  which  accessions 
of  territory  rendered  his  power  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  that  of  his  former  master.  He  did 
not  extend  his  conquests  to  Kashmir,  Multan, 
Peshawur,  or  even  bejond  the  Jhelum,  until  he 
was  assured  of  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  British. 
He  was  the  greatest  leader  of  the  Sikhs  ;  his  rise 
commenced  after  the  departure  of  Shah  Zaman. 
He  made  Lahore  his  capital.  In  1806,  he  first 
entered  into  a  vague  but  friendly  alliance  with  the 
British.  Before  the  close  of  his  long  life,  in  a.d. 
27th  June  1839,  he  had  succeeded  in  moulding 
into  one  nation  the  various  conflicting  iiiterests  and 
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peoples  over  whom  his  conquests  extended.  He 
was  of  small  stature.  When  young  he  was  dexter- 
ous in  all.  manly  exercises,  but  in  his  old  age  he 
became  weak  and  inclined  to  corpulency.  He 
lost  an  eye  when  a  child  by  the  smallpox,  and  the 
most  niarked  characteristic  of  his  mental  powers 
was  a  broad  and  massive  forehead,  which  the 
ordinary  portraits  do  not  show.  From  tracts  of 
country  which  the  Sikhs  subdued,  but  did  not 
occupy,  Rakhi,  literally  protection  money,  was 
regularly  levied.  The  Rakhi  varied  in  amount 
from  perhaps  a  fifth  to  a  half  of  the  rental  or 
Government  share  of  the  produce.  It  corre- 
sponded with  the  Mahratta  Ghouth  or  fourth,  and 
both  terms  meant  black-maU,  or,  in  a  higher  sense, 
tribute.  He  organized  the  Khalsa,or '  the  liberated,' 
into  an  army  under  European  officers,  which  for 
steadiness  and  religious  fervour  has  had  no  parallel 
since  the  *  Ironsides '  of  Cromwell  Ho  died  1839. 
— Imp.  Gaz. ;  Ferrier,  Journ.  p.  347 ;  Cunning- 
ham's Siklis^  p.  113. 

RANKROOS,  Hind.,  is  a  phrase  embracing 
mental  or  physical  infirmity. 

RANSI,  the  Nara  Sinhaof  the  Chinese  Pilgrim, 
is  in  the  Eastern  Panjab. 

RANUNCULUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  Ranunculacese  or  crow-foot  family.  R 
aquatilis,  Z.,  grows  at  Saharunpur ;  R.  arvensis, 
X.,  grows  in  S.  Europe  and  on  the  mountains  of 
Kamaon ;  R.  bulbosus  is  a  plant  of  Kanawar, 
Europe,  and  America;  R.  fndicus,  Roxb.,  of 
Europe,  Siberia,  Cochin-China,  India,  Serampur, 
Calcutta,  etc.,  has  small  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a 
very  acrid  plant;  when  applied  fresh,  quickly 
producing  a  blister.  Dr.  Wight  assert^  that 
wherever,  within  the  tropics,  we  meet  with  herb- 
aceous forms  of  Ranunculacese,  we  may  feel 
assured  of  jungle  fever.  Acridity,  causticify,  and 
poison  are  the  general  characters  of  tluB  (^er, 
which,  however,  contains  species  in  which  these 
qualities  are  so  little  developed  as  to  be  innocu- 
ous. The  genera  of  the  Ranunculacese  in  India 
are  the  clematis,  coptis,  delphinium,  naravelia, 
nigella,  ranunculus,  and  thalictrum.  —  Voiqt : 
Wiaht,  111. 

kAO,  a  Hindu  title  originally  meaning  a  chief 
or  prince,  now  in  general  use  as  a  title  of  honour. 
It  is  of  similar  import  to  and  of  equal  dignity 
with  raja.  It  is  the  title  of  the  Hindu  ruler  of 
Cutch ;  but  all  Mahratta  Brahmans  lay  claim  to 
and  assume  it  as  their  birthright,  adding  to  it  any 
other  titular  designation  they  may  possess.  It  is 
written  rao,  rae,  rai,  roy,  and  roya,  and  has  been 
largely  bestowed  as  a  title  on  civil  officers  by 
Hindu,  Muhammadan,  and  British  rulers.  Many 
Rajputs  also  adopt  it  as  their  hereditary  right. 

RAOTI.    Hind.    A  kind  of  tent. 

RAPE,  Brassica  napus,  is  the  cultivated  rape 
seed  or  cole  seed  plant,*  from  the  seeds  of  which  is 
expressed  the  rape-seed  oil,  the  Sarson-ka-tcl, 
Hind.,  so  extensively  used  for  lubricating  ma- 
chinery ;  and  the  refuse  is  the  rape-seed  cake  used 
for  feeding  cattle,  for  which  also  the  green  stalks 
are  used. 

Rape-seed. 

Roefero,  ....  Dak. 
Graine  d«navette,  .  Fa. 
Rapsaat,    ....   Geb. 

The  seeds  are  crushed  for  oil,  and  the  leaves 
are  used  as  food  for  sheep.  In  India  the  plant  is 
extensively  cultivated,  and  the  seeds  and  oil  are 


Quni,  Surras,  Ouj.,  Hnm. 
Shershape,    .    .     Saksk. 
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The  Arabic  powen 
of  these  letters 
are  severally   . 

The  Persian  pho- 
netio  expression, 


The  Arabic  powers 
of  these  letters 
are  severally    . 

The  Persian  pho- 
netio  expression, 


7 

1^ 


th  (father) 
Sab&. 


largely  exported  to  Europe.  Rape-seed  is  being 
ezpoiied  m>in  India  in  increasing  qaantities. 

Cwt.  Bs.  Cwt  Rs. 

1874-5,  827,430  S7,23,429|*81-2,  1,935,621  1,03.19,272 
1877-8, 3,193,4881,91,84,378 '82-3,  2,821,420  1,57,06,129 
1^79-0.1,380,572    85,37,717. 

RAPHANUS,  the  radish  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Brassicacese.  R.  caudatus,  Xtnn.,  or  long- 
podded  radish,  Mugra,  Hind.,  a  curious  plant, 
with  enormously  elongated  seed-j^ods,  which  has 
excited  attention  in  Europe.  It  is  cultivated  in 
Gujerat  and  the  Panjab.  The  natives  have  an 
idea  that  this  is  only  the  R  sativus  taken  up, 
having  all  its  roots  cut  dose  round  and  then  re- 
planted. R  sativus,  Linn,^  is  the  muli  of  India, 
and  the  red  variety  is  the  Hung-lo-peh  of  the 
Chinese.  It  is  grown  in  all  the  south  of  Asia,  and 
up  to  16,000  feet  in  the  Himalaya. — StewarL 

RAPHIA,  cloth  of  twisted  thread  made  from 
the  leaves  of  the  Ruffia  palm  (Raphia  rufiia,  Mt.) 
by  the  Malagasy.  Garments  in  common  use  in 
Madagascar  are  of  this  cloth. 

RAPHISTEMMA  PULCHELLUM.  Wall  A 
handsome  climber  of  the  N.E.  Himalaya. — Gamhle, 

RAPHO-CHE  or  Ra-chhe,  and  the  female  Ra- 
mo-chhe,  of  Tibet  and  Ladakh.  Capra  megaceros, 
HulLj  Ely,  The  name  means  the  great  goat,  and 
is  the  Mar-khor  or  snake-eater  of  the  Mubam- 
madans.  It  is  common  in  Balti,  Badakbshan, 
and  Ghitral. 

RAPTA,  now  Quiloa,  near  the  oriental  marsh 
of  Ptolemy. 

RAPTI,  a  river  of  Oudh  and  the  North-West 
Provinces,  which  rises  among  the  Outer  Himalayan 
ranges  of  Nepal,  in  lat  28^  19'  N.,  and  long. 
82°  53'  £.,  and  flowing  round  a  long  spur  of 
mountains,  first  southerly  for  40  miles,  and  then 
north-westerly  for  45  miles,  enters  British  terri- 
tory in  Bahraich  district,  Oudh,  in  lat.  28''  3'  N.,  '  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
and  long.  81°  55'  E. ;  frequent  changes  of  its  bed 
occur.  Numerous  lakes  in  the  Basti  district  com- 
municate with  the  Rapti,  the  chief  being  the  Tal 
Bakhira,  Tal  Pathra,  and  Chaur  Tal.  It  then 
enters  Gorakhpur  district,  flows  beside  the  town 
of  Gorakhpur,  and  finally  joins  the  Gogra  (Ghagra), 
ill  lat.  26*  15'  N.,  and  long.  83°  42'  E.,  after  a 
total  course  of  400  miles. 

RAPTORES,  or  birds  of  prey.  In  natural 
history,  an  order  of  birds  comprising  the  families 
Vulturidse,  Polyboridse,  Serpentarida),  Falconidae, 
and  Strigidae.     They  are  numerous  in  India.     The 

E^regrine  falcon,  the  true  hobby,  the  kestrel,  the 
ritish  sparrow-hawk,  all  the  Indian  harrier?, 
and  the  snort-eared  owl,  are  true  migratory  birds. 
See  Birds. 

RAQM.  Pers.  The  Persian  term  for  the 
phonetic  expression  of  the  numerical  powers  of 
the  Arabic  letters.  A  kind  of  enumeration  by 
the  initial  letters  of  the  Arabic  words  for  the 
numbers,  used  at  Mubanamadan  courts  and  by  the 
Kayasths.  The  following  is  an  attempt  to  reduce 
the  orthography  of  the  Roman  equivalents  to  as 
close  an  Mlhereuce  to  the  literal  definition  of  the 
original  Kufic  as  the  nature  of  the  English  system 
of  writing  will  allow.  In  this  case,  the  nine 
letters  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  whose  powers  have 
been  perverted  in  the  utterance  of  foreigners,  have 
been  made  to  follow  the  Persian  system  of 
phonetic  expression,  and  are  severally  represented 
by  the  following  English  pointed  or  accented 
equivalents : — 


1 

2 

3 

It 

4 

5 

t^  <^  , 

r 

5 

U^ 

Lfi 

8 

•  • 

h 

• 

d 

t 

• 

z 

B 

th  (thick) 

h 

th  (this) 

B 

d 

Adad. 

1 

i 

Salasa. 

i 
1 

6 


8 


a,  u,  etc 


Samania. 


9 

o 

k 


k  guttural 
TiBBa. 
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— Thomcuf  Prinsep, 

RAS.  Arab.  The  head;  a  head  of  cattle  or  horses. 
In  Bengal,  it  is  customary  for  a  person  to  have  two 
names,  one  his  Ras  name  when  engaged  in  religious 
rites,  as  Tarani  Charan ;  the  other  his  Dak  name,  as 
Kesav-Das. —  W, 

RAS.    Arab.    A  cape,  a  headland ;  hence — 

Ras-Arah,  the  S.  cape  of  Arabia,  low,  sandy, 
rounded,  and  dangerous ;  several  vessels  have  been 
wrecked  on  its  banks,  which  extend  as  far  as  Kbor 
Am  ran. 

Ras  Asir  or  Assair,  or  Cape  Guardafui  of  the 
old  charts,  the  N.E.  point  of  Africa,  is  a  precipit- 
ous rocky  cape  900  feet  in  height 

Ras  Bab-ul-Mandab,  the  northern  headland  on 
the  Arabian  shore  of  the  straits  of  that  name. 

Ras  Jashk,  in  lat.  25°  60'  N.,  long.  57°  43'  3^ 
E.,  is  a  low  projecting  cape,  sandy,  on  the  N. 


Ras  Mahomed,  the  extreme  point  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Mount  Sinai,  in  lat.  27°  43'  N.,  long.  34° 
15'  30"  E.     It  U  60  feet  high. 

Ras  Muari  or  Cape  Monze  is  called  Ras  Jil  by 
the  Baluch.  It  is  the  frontier  promontory  between 
Sind  and  Baluchistan,  at  tbe  S.E.  extremity 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Hab  river,  lat.  24"  50'  N., 
long.  66°  43'  E.  This  headland  is  well  known  to 
mariners,  and  forms  the  extreme  southern  offshoot 
of  the  hills  which,  under  the  name  of  Brahuik, 
Hala,  etc.,  separate  Sind  from  Baluchistan.  Tho 
Hab  river  washes  its  eastern  base,  and  on  the 
Baluchi  or  western  side  of  the  Hab  estuary  rise 
the  Jabal  Pabb  mountains,  with  peaks  as  high  as 
2600  feet.  Cape  Monze,  with  the  Jabal  Pabb  on 
the  Baluchi  or  western  side  of  the  river,  form 
well-known  landmarks  for  making Kurachee  during 
the  south-west  monsoon. 

Ras-Rahmat,  called  by  British  navigators  Cape 
of  the  Wind^s  Death,  is  the  western  headUnd  of 
that  extensive  bight  on  the  Arabian  coast  whose 
eastern  boundary  is  near  the  town  of  Gosierh. 

Ras-ul-Khyma,  in  lat.  25°  48'  N.,  long.  56^  4' 
£.,  a  narrow  sandy  spit,  known  to  historians  as 
the  scene  of  an  expedition  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment of  India  against  tbe  Wahabee  sect  It  is  an 
Arabic  name,  signifying  the  '  cape  or  head  of  the 
tent,*  situate  on  the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  Juasmi,  a  Wahabee  tribe,  having  cap- 
tured some  of  the  East  India  Company^s  ships, 
and  murdered  the  greater  number  of  their  crews, 
in  1820  an  expedition  was  sent  against  them,  which 


RAS. 


BASOLNIKL 


completely  effected  the  object  of  the  expedition,  by 
destroying  Ras-ul-Khyma,  the  Juasmi  capital,  and 
above  fifty  large  dows. 

Ras  Zeiti,  Zeitiyah,  on  the  Egyptian  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  16  miles  S.W.  by  S.  of  Tur.  The 
Camatic,  P.  and  0.  steamsbip,  waa  lost  on  a  reef 
near  Ras  ZeitL — Imp.  Gaz,  viii. ;  Ounley's  Tr,  L 
p.  3 ;  Findlay. 

RASf  a  musical  term.  Rasdhari,  a  musician, 
applied  to  Hindu  dancers,  etc 

KASA.  Sansk.  The  passions,  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Ward,  the  Hindus  reckon  nine,  viz.  love,  risi- 
bility, courage,  terror,  pity,  peace,  disgust,  wonder, 
and  rage.  Colonel  Tod  says  the  nine  nymphs, 
the  Nao-Rasa,  are  also  called  Nao-Ragini,  from 
Raga,  a  mode  of  song  over  which  each  presides, 
and  No-rasa,  or  nine  passions,  excited  by  the 
powers  of  harmony  ;  and  to  this  he  would  trace 
the  origin  of  Apollo  and  the  muses. —  Ward,  iv. ; 
Tod,  i.  p.  5i0. 

RASA.  Saksk.  a  circular  dance  in  which 
Krishna  joined  with  the  shepherdesses.  It  is 
performed  at  the  festival  of  Krishna  by  cowherds 
and  worshippers  of  Krishna.  The  Ras  Yatra  is 
a  Hindu  festival  held  in  the  month  Kartika 
(October — November),  in  honour  of  Krishna, when 
dancing  and  dramatic  representations  take  place. 
The  movements  of  those  who  personate  the  deity 
and  his  fair  companions  are  full  of  grace,  and  the 
dialogue  is  replete  with  harmony.  The  Chobi  of 
Mathura  and  Vindravana  have  considerable  re- 
putation as  vocalists ;  and  the  effect  of  the  modu- 
lated and  deep  tones  of  the  adult  blending  with 
the  clear  treble  of  the  juvenile  performers,  while 
the  time  is  marked  by  the  cymbal  or  the  soothing 
mouotony  of  the  tabor,  accompanied  occasionally 
by  the  murali  or  flute,  is  very  pleasing. — Tods 
Hajasthan,  i.  p.  543.     See  Hooly  or  Hohll 

KASA,  also  Sutum,  also  Parada.  Sansk.  Mer- 
cury ;  also  a  savour. 

RASAD.  Pers.  Supplies  to  an  army  on  the 
march ;  provisions. 

RASALAH,  a  pamphlet;  a  troop  of  horse. 
Rasaldar,  a  commander  of  a  troop. 

RASA-MALA.  Malay.    Liquidamber  altingia. 

RASA  -  MAND ALA,  called  Mandala  Nritya, 
is  a  mystic  dance,  apparently  analogous  to  the 
Pyrrhic  dance,  or  the  lire  dance  of  the  Egyptians, 
performed  on  the  annual  festival  sacred  to  the  sun- 
god  Heri.  He  is  represented  with  a  radiant  crown 
in  a  dancing  attitude,  playing  on  the  flute  to  the 
nymphs  encircling  him,  each  holding  a  musical 
instrument.  The  Rus-mandala  is  typical  of  the 
zodiacal  phenomena ;  and  in  each  sign  a  musical 
nymph  is  sculptured  in  alto-relievo  in  the  vaulted 
temples  dedicated  to  the  god,  or  in  secular  edifices 
by  way  of  ornament,  as  in  the  triumphal  column 
of  Chitore.  On  the  festival  of  the  Jauam,  or 
*  birth-day,'  there  is  a  scenic  representation  of 
Kaniya  and  the  Gopis,  when  are  rehearsed,  in  the 
mellifluous  accents  of  the  Ionic  land  of  Vrij,  the 
songs  of  Jaya-deva,  as  addressed  by  Kauiya  to 
Radha  and  her  companions.  A  specimen  of  these 
was  translated  by  Sir  W".  Jones. — Tod's  Rajasthan, 
i.  p.  640. 

KASA-PUSPUM.  Hind.  One  of  the  mercurial 
preparations  of  India.  Rasayana,  in  Hindu  medi- 
cine alteratives.     Rasan,  transmutation  of  metals. 

RASAUT.  Hind.  The  extract  from  the  wood 
and  roots  of  the  Berberis  aristata  (Mid  other  species 
of  berberry. 


RASA  YATRA,  an  annual  festival  in  yarioos 
parts  of  India,  held  in  the  month  Kartika,  upon 
the  8un*s  entrance  into  Libra,  celebrated  by 
nocturnal  dances  and  representations  of  the  sports 
of  Krishna. 

RASH  ANA  or  Roxana,  mother  of  the  child  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

RASHID-ud-DIN,  also  named  Fazl  Ullah 
Rashid,  author  of  the  Jami-ut-Tawarikh,  was  bom 
at  Hamadan  a.d.  1247,  a.h.  645.  He  was  son  of 
Imad-ud-Daulah  Abu-l-Khair.  His  enemiea,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  called  him  a  Jew  both 
by  birth  and  religion.  Quatremere  is  inclined  to 
think  that  he  was  possibly  of  Jewish  descent,  as  he 
shows  an  acquaintance  with  Jewish  rites  and 
customs  singular  for  a  Muhammadan  statesman ; 
and  Ibn  Batuta  (iL  116),  who  saw  Rashid's  son 
attending  as  wazir  on  Abu  Said  Khan  at  Baghdad, 
says  that  the  father,  Khaja  Rashid,  had  been 
an  emigrant  Jew.  He  had  studied  agricultnre, 
architecture,  and  mataphysics.  He  was  acquainted 
with  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Mongol,  Turki,  and  Persian. 
His  great  work,  the  Jami-ut-Tawarikh,  is  a  col- 
lection of  histories,  or  historical  cyclopaedia.  It 
contains  histories  of  the  Tartar  and  Turkish  tribes, 
of  Ohengiz  and  his  race,  and  of  the  Persian  khans 
in  particular,  including  his  master,  Ul  Jaitu ;  of 
various  dynasties  of  \V'estem  Asia,  of  Mahomed 
and  his  companions,  of  the  prophets  of  Israel,  the 
Csesars,  and  several  Christian  princes ;  of  China 
and  of  India.  It  was  intended  to  conclude  vnih 
a  universal  geography,  but  it  is  doubtfnl  if  this 
was  ever  written,  ttiough  the  existing  portions  of 
the  work  contain  many  geographical  notices.  It 
is  in  Persian,  In  697  he  became  Grand  Vizir  to 
Ghazan  Khan,  and  held  the  office  under  that 
monarches  brother  and  successor,  Ul  Jaitu.  Ac- 
cused of  having  poisoned  the  last  mentioned,  be 
was  put  to  death  by  Sultan  Abu  Sadi  in  a.h.  718. 
The  Jami-ut-Tawarikh  was  commenced  by  order 
of  Ghazan  in  a.h.  700,  and  completed  in  10  years 
(a.h.  710),  a.d.  1310.  It  gives  a  picture  of  the 
knowledge  regarding  India  which  Muhammadans 
possessed  at  the  close  of  the  14th  century. 
— EllioVs  History  of  India;  YuW^s  Cathay,  vl, 
p.  265. 

RASHTRA  KUTA,  the  Rahtor  rulers  at 
Malkher,  the  Balhara  dynasty. 

RASK,  ERASMUS,  an  eminent  oriental  scholar, 
a  native  of  Denmark.  In  1826  he  published  a 
little  treatise  on  the  age  and  genuineness  of  the 
Zend  Language  and  the  Zendavesta,  etc.  He 
was  a  Sanskrit  scholar,  and  a  general  linguistic 
investigator  of  rare  talents  and  acquirements  ;  he 
had  travelled  in  Persia  and  India,  and  had  brought 
home  to  Copenhagen  a  valuable  collection  of 
Avestan  manuscripts.  Professor  Rask  of  Copen- 
hagen and  Dr.  Caldwell  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Dravidian  languages  are  to  be  affiliated  to  the 
Scythian,  Turanian,  or  Altaic. — Oriental  Linguistic 
Studies,  p.  176. 

RASKHUT.  Arab.  A  pomade  compound  of 
antimony  with  galls,  with  wnich  the  ladies  anoint 
the  hair  of  their  eyebrows  and  eyelashes. 

RASOLNIKI,  a  fanatic  sect  in  Kazan.  A 
horrible  practice  reigns  among  some  of  the 
members  of  this  sect, — that  of  condemning  their 
persons  to  mutilation ;  the  females  also  use  violent 
means  to  obtain  the  same  end.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  money-changers  in  St.  Petersburg  are  said 
to  follow  this  ^ustOEo*    The  severest  persecution 


8C8 


BASORES. 


RASUL. 


bfts  been  femn  time  to  time  employed'  againAt  them, 
--TwmtrtUi's  Kazan,  i.  p.  171. 

RASORES,  Gallinaceons  birds  or  game  birds ; 
the  GalliDn  of  Umueus,  the  GraUinacei  of  Vieillot, 
and  the  Pnlveratrioes  of  some  authors.  The 
order  includes  the  Pteroclide  family,  also  the 
Pharianide,  Tetraonidse,  and  Tinamidie.  See 
Birda. 

RASPBERRY. 


Hmdboer, 
Flanbooif 


HiiDbMnrOf 
Mora  di  roTO,    . 


Dak. 

DUT. 

.  Fb. 
Obk. 
.  It. 


Frambesia,  .  . 
Malina,  .  .  . 
Frambneaa,  .  . 
Hallon,  .  .  . 
Aghaj-chileghi, 


Port. 

Bus. 

.  Sp. 

.  Sw. 

Turk. 


Hie  raspberry  of  India  or  country  raspberry  is 
the  Rabus  lasiocarpus;  the  R  albescens  and  race- 
moeoB  of  Roxburgh,  and  the  Mysorensis  of  Heyne, 
grow  in  most  parts  ci  India.    See  Rubus. 

RASSAir,  HORMUZD,  bom  at  Mosul,   the 

modem  town  on  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  which,  and 

principally  beneath  the  mounos  of  Koiiyunjik  and 

Nabbi  Yunas,  the'  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh  have 

been  unearthed.    He  b^^an  his  connection  with 

Sir  Henry  Layard's  expirations  in  Assyria  and 

Babylonia  with  his  own  important  discovery,  in  the 

northern  comer  of  the  Kouyunjik  mound,  of  the 

palace  of  Assurbanipal,  the  warlike  Sardanapalns 

of  Greek  tradition.    He  secured  for  the  British 

fine  bas-reliefB,  exhibiting  with  great  spirit  and 

truth  the  king's  hunting  and  warlike  expeditions, 

which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  also  the 

more  precious  contents  of  the  royal  record  chamber 

and  library,  including  Assurbanipal's  Annals  and 

tlie  famous  Deluge  Tablets.     In  1876,  on  the 

death  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  Mr.  Rassam  was 

choaen  to  continue  that  eminent  A883rriologisf  s 

explorationa  at  Mosul,  and  he  engaged  several 

hundred  workmen  to  dig  for  inscriptions  and 

other  antiquities  in  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of 

AaanrbaniiMd  and   Sennacherib,  and  other  dis- 

coreries  attended   his   renewed   ezcarations  at 

JUimmd,  the  Calah  of  Genesis.    He  heard  of  a 

iDOond  called  Balawat,  about  15  miles  to  the  east 

of  Mosul  and  9  from  Nimrud,  in  which  some 

bcoim  plates  with  Assyrian  figures  and  cuneiform 

Ipacriptions  on  them  had  been  found  by  an  Arab 

^bfle  digging  a  grave  there.    A  sample  had  even 

been  sent  to  him  in  England    Eager  to  secure 

the  remainder  of  the  monument,  and  aware  that 

great  difilcnlty  would  be  encountered,  he  used 

every  effort  to  obtain  the  requisite  permission. 

The  tablets  were  inscribed  by  the  great  con- 

queroK^s  royal  father,  Assumazirpal,  ana  a  transla- 

tK»n  of  them  was  made  by  Mr.  Emest  A.  Budge. 

The  tablets  are  dated  in  the  reifus  of  Samas- 

snm-ukin  and  Kandalanu,  the  Uhinladanus  of 

the  Greeks,  who  were  contemporary  witii  the 

latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Assurbanipal  or  Sar- 

daoapalna  of  Assyria,  about  B.C.  646.    The  tablets 

ai^  nt>m   Abu-habba,  the  site  of   the  ancient 

Sippara,  the  Sepharvaim  of  the  Old  Testament, 

wmch  is  mentioned  by  Sennacherib  in  his  letter 

to  Hesekiah  as  a  dty  whose  king  had  been  unable 

to  reast  the  Assyrians.    Sippara,  or  Pantibiblon, 

•a  the  Greeks  cdled  it,  is  mentioned  by  Berosus 

•a  having  fomiahed  five  out  of  the  tea  Chaldsean 

kinga  of  the  time  before  the  flood,  and  as  the 

plaoe  where  Xisnthms,  or  Noah,  bmned  the  records 

of  the  antediluvian  world  at  the  time  of  the 

deluge,  and  from  which  his  posterity  afterwards 

lecovered  them.    The  Hebrew  teim  Sepharvaim, 


which  is  the  verbal  equivalent  of  the '  two  Sipparas, 
is  applied  to  twin  cities,  one  of  which  was  situated 
on  each  side  of  the  river.  The  Sippara  from  which 
these  tablets  were  procured  is  the  Sippara  of 
Samas,  Tsipar  sha  Shamas,  or  Sippara  of  the  sun« 
god,  as  bemg  the  place  where  pre-eminently  the 
sun  was  a  chief  ooject  of  worship.  The  other 
Sippara,  or  Sippara  of  Anunit,  which  is  supposed 
in  ancient  times  to  name  the  Sepharvaim  of 
Scripture  histoiy,  is  up  to  the  present  unknown  to 
modem  investigation. 

RASSI-KA-MELA  is  a  fair  which  since  some 
years  has  been  put  a  stop  to  through  the  Com- 
mlBsioner  of  Kamaon,  who  represented  to  the 
raja  of  Garhwal  the  loss  of  life  which  frequently 
took  place  during  the  spectacle.  A  rope  is  pre- 
pared several  inches  in  circumference,  and  several 
hundred  yards  in  length,  made  of  Babur  grass, 
which  grows  on  these  hills.  When  finished,  it  is 
tested.  A  few  days  before  the  fair  takes  place, 
and  a  locality  has  been  fixed  upon,  this  rope  is 
stretched  from  the  hill-top,  or  hilf-side,  to  another, 
across  some  frightful  yawning  khud,  some  hundred 
yards  in  width ;  one  end  of  the  rope  being  fixed 
much  higher  than  the  other.  On  this  rope  is 
placed  a  large  wooden  horse,  or  imitation  of  one, 
generally  painted  red  or  blue,  under  which  or 
through  the  horse's  legs,  it  is  so  tied  as  to  keep  it 
in  an  upright  horizontal  position,  so  that  it  may 
slide  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  end  of  the  rope. 
On  the  day  the  fair  comes  off,  thousands  of  hill 
folks  collect  together  to  witness  the  tamasha, 
music,  and  dancing,  not  forgetting  hill  whisky. 
As  the  hour  of  action  approaches,  the  horseman 
gets  astride  of  his  charger,  and,  at  a  given  signal, 
away  go  horse  and  rider,  aoquirinff  increased  im- 
petus as  they  proceed ;  t^e  crash  at  the  last  is  fearful, 
horse  and  rider  being  pitched  with  great  violence  to 
the  ground.  In  former  years,  hill  rajas,  their  ranis 
and  retinue,  used  to  be  present  It  was  customary 
then  to  have  a  body  of  matchlockmen  in  attend- 
ance, and  as  the  bold  rider  and  horse  slipped  down 
the  rope,  a  volley  was  fired  at  them,  but  seldom 
hit,  but  had  a  casualty  occurred,  the  venturesome 
rider  would  have  been  handsomely  paid,  and  the 
family  pensioned.  After  the  ride  is  over,  all 
present  contribute  according  to  their  means,  so 
that  a  goodly  sum  is  generally  collected.  A 
Rassi-ka-Mek  took  place  at  Landour,  a  littie 
above  Claremont,  a  house  half-way  up  the  hiU, 
and  where  some  rocks  stand  at  the  turning  of  the 
road.  One  end  of  the  rope  was  fixed  in  there, 
and  then  stretched  across  above  the  Butcher 
khana-khud  to  the  hill  opposite,  several  hundred 
^rds.  Away  went  the  rider,  obtaining  a  frightful 
unpetus;  with  great  force  horse  and  rider  were 
pitched  against  the  hill-side.  As  they  reached 
terra  firma,  the  rider  had  his  thigh  and  arm  broken, 
in  fact  buely  escaped  being  killed. — Himalaya 
Chronicle, 

RASTOJI,  a  tribe  of  Yaieya  Hindus  in  Benares, 
engaged  extensively  in  trade  ;  extensive  banken, 
wealthy  and  industiious. — Sherring^s  Hindus, 

RASUXi.  Arab.  A  messenger,  an  ambaaaador, 
a  prophet  Rasul  Allah,  the  messenger  of  God, 
t.e.  Mahomed.  Of  these  Rasul  messengers,  Mu- 
hammadans  recognise  224,000,  or  124,000,  amongst 
them  8 1 8  aposties.  Six  brought  new  laws,— Adam 
Sufi  Allah,  the  chosen  of  God ;  Nuh  (Noah)  Nabt 
Allah,  the  preacher  of  God ;  Ibrahim  (Abraham'^ 
Khalil  Allah,  the  friend  of  God ;  Musa  (Mor 
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Ealim  Allah,  one  who  convened  with  Qod ;  Isa 
(Jesufl)  Ruh  Allah,  the  Spirit  of  God ;  Mahomed, 
Rasul  Allah,  the  messenger  of  God. 

RASUL  NUMA  (lit.  displayiDg  the  meeaenger), 
a  clan  of  fakirs.    RasuLahaLi,  a  clan  of  fakirs. 

RASU  -  MUNGHU  of  the  Hindos,  a  saored 
edifice,  so  called,  in  which  the  image  of  Krishna 
is  annually  placed  and  worshipped.  —  Ward's 
Hindoos^  iL  p.  3. 

RAS  YATRA,  a  Hindu  festival,  the  annual 
commemoration  of  the  dance  of  Krishna  with  the 
sixteen  GopL  Vast  crowds,  clad  in  their  best 
attire,  collect  in  some  open  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  towns,  and  celebrate  the  event  with  music, 
singing,  and  dramatic  representations  of  Krishna^s 
sports.  All  the  public  singers  and  dancers  lend 
tneir  services  on  this  occasion,  and  trust  for  a 
remuneration  to  the  gratuities  of  the  spectators. 
At  Benares  and  Bindraban,  this  festival  is  held 
with  much  display. 

RAT,  amongst  naturalists,  the  genus  Mus.  The 
coffee-rat  is  an  insular  variety  of  the  Mus  hirsutus 
of  W.  Elliot,  found  in  Southern  India.  They 
inhabit  the  forests,  making  their  nests  among  the 
roots  of  the  trees,  and  feeding,  in  the  season,  on 
the  ripe  seeds  of  the  nilloo.  They  do  much 
mischief  by  gnawing  off  the  young  branches  of 
the  coffee  plant,  apparently  to  get  at  the  tender 
pith ;  it  is  called  Dadda-wedda  by  the  Singhalese, 
IS  as  large  as  a  weasel,  and  of  a  greyiw-black 
colour.  Monkeys,  squirrels,  and  the  rat  commit 
great  depredations  in  fruit  time ;  they  are  partial 
to  the  sweet  pulp,  which  they  digest,  but  evacuate 
the  beans  whole.  The  Mus  rufescens,  Gray^  syn. 
of  Mus  flavescens,  Elliot^  and  Mus  nemonJis, 
Blytk,  are  tree  rats,  which  make  their  nests  on  the 
branches  of  trees  in  the  forest,  and  by  turns  visit 
the  fields  and  dwellings  of  the  natives,  frequenting 
the  ceilings  in  preference  to  the  lower  parts  of 
houses.  In  Geylon  it  is  incessantly  followed  by  the 
rat-snake,  Goryphidon  Blumenbachii,  Merr,,  whose 
domestication  is  eaicouraged  by  the  servants,  in 
consideration  of  its  services  in  destroying  vermin. 
One  day  a  snake  had  just  seized  on  a  rat  of  this 
description,  and  both  were  covered  by  a  glass. 
The  serpent  appeared  stunned  by  its  own  capture, 
and  allowed  the  rat  to  escape  from  its  jaws,  which 
cowered  at  one  side  of  the  glass  in  the  most 
pitiable  state  of  trembUng  terror.  On  setting 
them  at  liberty,  the  rat  bounded  towards  the 
nearest  fence;  but  quick  as  lightning  it  was 
followed  by  its  pursuer,  which  se^ed  it  before  it 
could  gain  the  hedge,  through  which  the  snake 
glided  with  its  victim  in  its  jaws.  In  parts  of  the 
central  province  of  Geylon,  at  Ooreah  and  Bin- 
tenite,  the  house  rat  is  eaten  as  a  common  article 
of  food.  The  Singhalese  believe  that  it  and  the 
mouse  are  liable  to  hydrophobia.  The  Golunda 
meltada.  Gray,  the  soft-furred  field  rat,  makes  its 
dwellings  in  cultivated  fields,  in  pairs  or  small 
aocietiea ;  and  sreat  numbers  perish  annually 
when  the  rains  faU.  If  the  monsoon  be  deficient, 
this  rat  becomes  a  perfect  plague.  This  occurred 
in  1826  in  the  Peninsula.  Mt&t  the  famine  of 
1877-73,  the  Bombay  Qovexiunent  gave  one 
rupee  for  every  hundred  tails,  and  upwards  of 
11,000,000  were  destroyed.  In  1875-76,  rata 
infested  the  watersheda  of  the  Salwin  and 
Sitang,  and  were  jonmeying  steadily  aonth* 
wards.  In  the  spriAg  of  1878,  rata,  mice,  and 
9ther  vermin  made  their  appearance  throughout 


parts  of  Bohemia  in  such  vast  numbers  as  to 
cause  serious  loss  and  damage.  Rats  are  eaten  by 
the  Ghin^e. — Tennenfs  Sketches  of  the  Naiwral 
History  of  Ceylon^  p.  423.    See  Mammalia ;  Mus. 

RAT.  HmD.  Night.  Rat-din,  day  and  night 
continuously.  Rat  Jaga,  nocturnal  vigUs ;  a  Mu- 
hammadan  ceremonial  on  several  occasions,  par- 
ticularly on  the  Lailat-ul-Kadar. — Herkl. 

RATA.    Ghorka.    Xanthochymus  pictorius. 

RATAN  or  Rattan ;  Gane. 


Beta, Bbmo. 

Bet,  Bed Hind. 

Panjalin,  ....    Jav. 
Kowe  Sunda,  Jav.  ,  Sunda. 


Calamns  rotang,  .  .  Lat. 
Rotan,  ....  Malay. 
Plnmbu,  ....  Tam. 
Bettam, Tei^ 


The  rattan  canes  of  commerce  are  obtained  from 
Gahimus  rotang,  Xt'nn.,  G.  rudentum.  Lour,,  0. 
Royleanus,  Griff.^  and  G.  fasciculatus,  Roxh.  The 
Malay  term  Rotan  is  an  abbreviation  of  Raotan, 
from  the  verb  Raot,  to  pare  or  trim,  that  is,  the 
object  pared  or  trimmed.  The  plants  which  yield 
rattans  are  a  genus  of  palms,  which  conaiata  of 
many  species.  From  the  girth  of  a  goose-quill  to 
that  of  a  stout  walking-stick.  They  are  abundant 
in  all  the  forests  of  the  Malay  and  Philippine 
Archipelagos,  and  are  everywhere  extensively  used 
as  cordage  or  ligatures,  or  in  the  manufacture 
of  mats  and  basket-work.  These  singular  plants 
creep  along  the  ground  or  climb  trees,  according 
to  the  species,  to  the  length  of  from  100  to  1200 
feet.    The  principal  places  of  production  for  the 

feneral  market  are  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the 
'eninsula  of  India.    A  valuable  species  ia  brought 
from  Banjarmassin,  on  the  southern    coast    of 
Borneo  ;  in  the  market  they  are  worth  about  150 
per  cent,  more  than  any  others.    A  vast  quantity 
of  rattans  are  exported  from  the  Malay  Archipel- 
ago to  Europe,  Hindustan,  and  Ghina,  four  or 
five  millions  of  them  being  in  some  years  shipped 
from  the  territories  under  the   Government  of 
British  India.     Amongst  the  plants  producing 
them  may  be  named   the   genus   Galamoeagaa 
harinisefoUus  (WallichisefoUus),    termed   Rotang 
Simote;  G.  ochriger,  Rotang  Donam;  with  0. 
scapiger  and  G.  huuniosus.    The  Galamosagi  are 
all  cUmbing  plants.    The  rattan  cane  ia  used  ex* 
tensively  in  Burma  and  the  Tenaaserim  Provinces 
instead  of  cordage.    The  stays  of  the  masta  in  the 
native  boats  are  usually  made  of  rattans,  and 
they  are  split  up  into  strings  for  innumerable 
purposes,  to  which  cord  and  twine  are  elsewhere 
applied.     The  Karen  have  different  names  for 
seventeen  species  or  varieties.    Rattans  are  manu- 
factived  into  chiurs,  baskets,  etc.;  they  also  furnish 
materud  for  the  cables  of  Shakespearian  bridges. 
One  species,  called  country  rattan,  redda  piramboo, 
Tail,  Moti  bet,  Hikd.,  Pedda  bettam,  Tkl.,  grows 
to  a  great  length  in  most  districts  of  the  Pemnsula. 
When  green,  it  is  formed  into  cables  for  drawing 
the  cars  of  the  Hindu  idols,  and  in  some  parts 
for.  suspension  bridges.    It  answers  better  than 
bamboo  for  baskets  and  for  strong  fences,  when 
interwoven  between  stakes.     The  rattan   when 
burnt  yields  an  ordinary  black  for  paint.    In  Lirer* 
pool  lie  selling  price  is  from  Is.  6d.  to  8s.  per  100. 
The  rattans  of  Borneo  are  exported  to  Singapore 
and  Batavia  in  immense  quantities  from  the  Goli 
and  Banjar  rivers;    on  the  south  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  island  they  are  collected  and  brought 
down  these  streams  on  rafts  by  the'  Dyaks ;  they 
are  principally  re-expotted  £rain   Batavi%  aad 
Singapore  to  India  and  Ghina.    The  fiaqaocia  gf 
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fittens  from  India  are  prineipally  from  Calontta 
and  BomlMy  to  the  Manritiiis,  Caoe  of  Good 
Hope,  and  Kew  South  Wales,  to  tne  value  of 
£S000  to  £4000  annually.— -^S^eman ;  Rohde,  MSS.,' 
Crawfurd's  Dict.f.  865  ;  WiUiams'  Middle  King- 
ifovij  iL  p.  402 ;  Low*s  Sarawak^  p.  42 ;  Mason's 
Tenasserim, 

RATAK  KHAUB.  Hikd.  ?  A  tree  of  Ohutia 
Nagpur,  furnishing  a  hard,  white  timber. — CaL 
Cat  Ex.,  1862. 

RATAKPUR,  a  town  of  the  Central  Pro- 
finoes  of  India,  in  the  district  of  Bilaspur,  12 
miles  N.  of  Bilaspur  town.  It  was  here  tnat  the 
aneient  lajas  held  their  court,  and  it  was  from 
this  point  that  the  early  Hindu  settlers,  gradually 
aoquixJng  strength,  displaced  the  aborigines,  le- 
cUiuned  the  wilderness,  and  spread  over  the  pUin 
their  civilisation  and  fkith.  The  township  covers 
an  area  of  15  square  miles,  and  contains  within 
its  limits  a  perfect  forest  of  mango  trees,  amid 
the  luxuriant  shade  of  which  are  scattered  an 
almost  countless  number  of  tanks  and  Hindu 
temples.  The  most  prominent  of  these  is  near  the 
old  tort,  where  a  large  building,  gracefully  adorned 
on  all  sides  with  arches  and  minarets,  proclaims 
that  here,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
twenty  rani  of  raja  Lachhman  Sahi  became  volun- 
tary satis  (suttees). 

Ratanpur  is  in  lat.  22''  16'  30"  N.,  and  long. 
82^  11'  E.,  in  a  hollow  surroimded  by  the  Kenda 
offshoots  of  the  Yindhyan  range.  It  was  the 
ci^ntal  of  the  Haihai  Bansi  kings  of  Gh'hattis- 
gaib.  Since  the  death  of  Raja  Bimbaji  Bhonala, 
in  1787,  the  town  has  decayed. — Csnt  Prov.  Gaz,; 
Iwtp*  Ckiz,  viiL 

RATANS,  GROUND.  The  excellent  waUdug- 
•ticks  known  to  the  Eoglish  under  this  name,  are 
made  from  the  Rhapis  flabelliformis,  which  grows 
in  Lin-kin  and  Southern  Chisa.  Much  of  the  fibre 
used  by  the  Chinese  is  made  from  the  bark  of 
tlie  RhajHS  flabelliformis  {Mdm,  called  tsnng, 
which  is  stripped  off  in  large  sheets  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  When  steeped  in  water  the 
£bres  separate  in  short  wiry  treads,  of  a  dark- 
bn>wn  colour,  having  all  the  properties  of  the 
ooooannt  coir.  It  is  the  material  from  which  the 
eosdage  in  GhineBe  vessels,  and  sometimes  the 
cables,  is  manufactured;  brooms,  rain -cloaks, 
sandaJA,  hate,  bmdies  for  block  printing,  twine, 
and  other  articles  are  also  made  from  it.  The 
ifaapis  grows  all  over  Southern  China,  attaining 
at  timea  the  height  of  80  feet  and  upwards ;  the 
bark  is  stripped  off  every  year.  The  price  for  the 
prepared  eoir  is  about  four  sp.  dlrs.  per  pikul. 
Another  kind  of  coir  is  also  in  extensive  use  m  the 
Archipelago  for  rigging ;  it  is  called  gomuti  or 
eju,  and  the  thread  sells  at  sp.  dlrs.  1*50  or  sp. 
din.  2  per  pikul.  It  is  the  Arenga  sacdiarifera. 
The  best  comes  from  Ambcr^na. — Seeman;  Aforri' 


RATH  or  Ratha.  HiND.  A  car,  an  idol  car,  a 
loor-wfaeeled  carriage  drawn  by  bullocks,  from 
which,  BO  doubt,  hiss  been  derived  the  word 
chariot;  the  rath  is  sometimes  ornamented,  its 
•carlet  screens  and  canopy  hunff  with  fringes. 
itath  is  a  term  by  which  the  Mahavellipuram 
temples  are  deaguited.  Ratha  or  Padha  Jatra  is 
the  proeessiea  oi  Jaganath  in  his  <»ur,  a  festival 
in  mifeh  repute  among  the  Hindus  of  Bengal  and 
Oriunu  Rathapa-yootopa^yootapa,  Samsk.,  from 
Itetha^  a  ehaiiot,  and  Toetapa>  a  ehief;  repeated 


it  signifies  chief  of  diiefs.  — TV.  of  Hind  ii. 
p.  89. 

RATH  SAPTAMI,  from  Ratha,  a  car,  and 
Saptami,  the  7th  day  of  the  month,  is  dedicated 
by  Hindus  to  the  worship  of  the  sun.  This  is 
held  about  the  11th  February,  and  is  regarded  as 
the  beginning  of  the  Manwantaram  or  period  em- 
bracing the  age  of  Menu.  The  Holi  or  Hutasavi 
festival,  in  Sanskrit  Holikha  or  Phal  gotsava,  is 
called  also  Dola  or  Dolavatra,  the  swinging  festival, 
and  supposed  to  relate  to  the  vernal  equinox,  and 
to  be  similar  to  the  Persian  New-year.  It  is  held 
about  the  19th  March,  or  15  days  before  the  full 
moon  of  Phalgun.  It  is  in  honour  of  Krishna, 
and  is  quite  a  saturnalia ;  red  powders  are  thrown 
and  red  flaids  squirted  at  passera-bv,  and  licentious 
songs  simg.  At  the  close  of  the  festival,  a  pile  is 
lighted,  and  a  wheaten  cake,  or  poli,  offered  on  it. 

RATI,  the  foot  roller  for  cleaning  Dhiurwar 
cotton.  The  iron  is  worked  with  two  feet  on  a 
stone  by  a  woman  sitting,  or  rather  balancing 
herself,  on  a  low  stool.  'Die  seeds  are  rolled  out 
in  front,  and  the  cotton  drawn  away  as  fast  as  it 
is  freed  from  the  seed,  and  piled  up  behind  under 
the  stool. 

RATI,  the  wife  of  Kama-deva,  the  Indian 
Cupid.  Rati  is  the  Hindu  goddess  of  sexual 
enjoyment.  She  has  several  names,  Mayavati, 
etc.  eta,  and  is  the  analogue  of  Venus. 

RATI,  Hind.,  written  Ruttee,  the  seed  of  Abrus 
precatorius ;  used  as  a  weight  The  seed  averages 
1*312  grains,  bat  the  artindal  weight  has  b^n 
found  to  average  nearly  2^  grains,  being  one- 
eighth  of  a  masha  rated  at  17*708  graina  As  the 
niasha  in  use,  however,  averages  about  15^  grains, 
a  rati  will  weigh  1*938  grains,  or,  aocordmg  to 
Colonel  Jervis,  1*953  grains. 

RATL.  Arab.  One  pound  troy,  equal  to 
5760  grains,  but  varying  from  12  to  16  os.  An 
Arab  weight  in  Banguore;  24  rati  make  one 
maund  of  25  pounds ;  in  Travanoore  25  rattl  or 
rautel=the  maund  (k  18  lbs.  12  os.  13  grs.-*- 
Sifnmonds^  Diet 

RATLAM,  chief  town  of  a  Native  State  of 
the  same  name  in  Malwa,  in  Centnd  India,  in  lat 
23**  21'  N.,  long.  75*»  7'  E.;  1577  feet  above  aea- 
leveL  It  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the 
opium  trade  in  Malwa.  The  area  of  the  state  is 
1200  square  miles,  and  population  about  100,000. 
The  reigning  prince  is  aescended  from  a  younger 
branch  of  the  Jodhpur  family,  and  ranks  as  the  £at 
Rajput  chief  in  Western  Malwa.  He  has  a  personal 
salate  of  13  guns.  His  military  estabhi^ent 
consists  of  5  field  guns,  58  artillerymen,  35 
cavalry,  and  300  infantry.— /mp.  Oaz.  viiL 

RATNA.  Sansk.  A  gem.  In  Hmdu  myth- 
ology, Chatur-desa-ratna  are  the  fourteen  articles, 
called  gems,  produced  by  the  churning  of  the 
ocean.  This  event  is  fabled  to  have  occurred  in 
the  second  incarnation  or  avatar  of  Vishnu  in  the 
form  of  a  tortoise  or  Khurma,  when  the  ocean 
was  churned  by  means  of  the  mountain  Mandara, 
the  serpent  Sesha  being  employed  to  whirl  the 
mountain  round.    Ratna  ohampaca  is  a  topas. 

RATNAGIRI,  a  British  district  in  the  Konkan 
division  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  lying  between 
kkt  15""  43'  and  W  b'  N.,  and  between  long.  78'' 
3'  80"  and  74''  2'  E.  Area,  3789  square  miles ; 
population  (1872),  1,019,136.  Ten  nules  or  so 
mland  the  country  becomes  more  opeDt  bat 
advancing  a  little  farther,  it  is  occupied  by  wpxas 
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of  the  Sybadri  Hills.  The  coast  inhabitants  at6 
largely  sailors  and  fishenneD,  and  the  sardine  and 
sharks   are  largely  caof^ht   at  certain   seasons. 


They  are  of  the  Bhandan,  Eoli,  and  Gabit  castes,    play  is  the  loves  of  Udayana  or  Vataa,  prince 


some  professing  Hinduism  and  some  Islam,  and 
the  Kunbi  and  Mhar  are  cnltirators.  Bankot  has 
a  large  nranber  of  Konkani  Mnsalmans,  who  haye 
estates  on  tiie  Sanchi  rirer.  They  claim  to  be 
descendants  of  AJrab  settlers  at  Dabul,  Ghaul,  and 
other  towns  in  the  Koi^an.  The  features  of 
many  have  a  distinctly  Arab  caste.  Many  native 
Christians  are  to  be  fonnd  at  Hamay,  Malwan, 
Yin^porla,  and  other  coast  towns.  The  Soathem 
Eonkan  has  always  been  the  great  recruiting 
ground  of  the  Bombay  army. — Imp,  Gaz,  viii. 

RATNA-KARA,  or  house  of  gems,  a  Hindu 
poetical  term  for  the  ocean,  which  in  Hindu  fable 
was  churned  by  the  Devata  and  Asnra,  and  pro- 
duced fourteen  gems. 

RATNAEARA,  author  of  the  Yivada  Tandava, 
a  law  book  of  the  Benares  school 

RATNA  MALA,  by  Erishnaji,  a  Brahman. 
It  was  translated  by  Mr.  Alexander  Einloch 
Forbes,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service.  The  name 
means  the  necklace  of  gems,  and  each  of  the 
cantos  are  numbered  the  first  to  the  eighth  gems. 
It  is  a  chronicle  of  Siddhraj  Jayasinh.  It  is  said 
to  have  consisted  originally  of  108  eems  or 
cantos,  of  which  eight  only  now  remain.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  author  Erishnaji.  The  language 
is  the  Bhasha,  a  dialect  of  the  Prakrit,  and  Us 
work  is  founded  on  the  labours  of  precedingauthors. 

RATNAPURA,  or  the  gem  ci^,  now  <»lled  Ava 
or  Ayn-wa,  a  town  in  Burma,  m  lat.  21°  50'  N., 
and  long.  59°  95'  E.  It  is  stated  to  have  been 
founded  in  a.d.  1364,  by  Thaido-men  bya,  prince 
of  Tagoung,  who  mastered  the  kingdoms  of  Panya 
and  Sagain,  into  which  the  country  was  then 
divided.  The  first  mention  made  of  Ava  by  any 
European  traveller,  is  that  by  Nicolo  di  Conti,  who 
was  there  about  1440  (Ramusio,  i.  340).  It  con- 
tinned  to  be  usually  the  royal  residence,  with  some 
intervals,  till  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  In 
1526,  the  Shan  races  of  Monyin  and  Mogoung 
took  the  city  and  overran  the  countiy,  of 
which  they  held  possession  till  1554.  In  that 
year,  the  Tounghoo  king  of  Pegu,  Tshen- 
byoo-mya-yen  (lord  of  many  white  elephants), 
conquered  Ava,  and  destroyed  the  dty.  The 
king,  Nvoung-men-ta-ra,  who  re-establiched  the 
city  and  kingdom  after  the  fall  of  Pegu  in  1601, 
appears  to  have  been  a  natural  son  of  the  con- 

Sueror.  Ava  was  taken  by  the  Peguers  during 
l&eir  resumption  of  independence  in  1752.  They 
were  speedily  expelled  by  Alompra,  but  he  always 
redded  at  Moutnsho-bo.  In  176o,  on  the  accession 
of  Tshen-byoo-yen,  Ava  again  became  the  seat 
of  royalty.  It  was,  however,  abandoned  on  ike 
founding  of  Amarapura  in  1783,  and  reoccnpied 
in  1823  by  the  king  and  queen,  who  entered  in 
great  state,  accompanied  by  the  white  elephant, 
and  by  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  court,  only  to  be 
again  deserted  in  1837  by  Tharawadi,  who  had 
vowed  to  make  it  a  heap  of  ruins.  —  YuU^s 
Embassy^  p.  184.    See  Buddha:  India. 

RATNAPURA,  in  kt.  6°  42'  N.,  and  W  80°  17' 
E.,  a  town  in  Ceylon,  56  miles  S.E.  of  Colombo. 
Mean  height  of  the  village  above  the  sea  is  77  feet. 
Gillemalle  village  is  112  feet  The  great  bulk  of 
the  gems  of  Ceylon  come  from  Ratnapura,  whidi 
meicns  the  dty  of  gems.    See  Predous  Stones. 


R  ATNAVALT,  or  the  neckkoe,  a  drama  ascribed 
to  Sri  Harsha  Deva,  a  king  of  Eashmir,  written 
between  a.d.  1113  and  1125.    The  subject  oi  the 


of  Eansambha,  and  Y asava  -  datta,  princess  of 
UijayinL  It  was  trandated  by  Professor  H.  H. 
Wflson.— 2>. 

RAT-SNAEE  of  Ceylon,  Coryphodon  Blumen- 
bachii,  is  almost  domesticated,  and  is  often  kept 
in  households. — l^tnnenfs  Sk.  p.  42. 

RATTANAS,  a  species  of  coarse  sacking,  made 
of  a  long  stout  fibre  in  Madagascar,  about  five 
feet  8<^uare,  and  largdy  used  in  the  iduid  of 
Mauritius  to  dry  sugar  on. — Simmonds^  Diet 

RAUCHYA,'  in  Hindu  mythology,  one  of  the 
14  patriarchs  who  are  supposed  to  predde  suc- 
cessively over  the  14  Manwantara  of  the  calpa. — 
Warren. 

RAUGHAN.  HiHD.,  Pers.  Ghi,  butter, 
grease,  fat,  oil,  balsam,  resin. 

Raughan-i-badam,  almond  oil. 
Raughan-i-baiz-i-morgh,  oil  of  effg-shdL 
Baiidian-i-balBan,  medicinal  balmm,  Balaamode&dron 

Berryannm. 
Raaghan-i-bhirbuti,  a  medidnal  blistering  oiL 
Ranghan-i-gul,  roie-icented  oil. 
Banghan-i-majmua,  icented  oil,  oompoimd  scents. 
Rangban-i-mom,  wax  oil,  medicinal. 
Raughan-i-motya  and  obambeli,  jasmine  oiL 
Banghan-i-pin,  Debra  Gbad  Ehan,  a  medicinal  ofl, 

made  of  pelican's  fat. 
Raagban  safed,  gbi  or  clarified  batter. 
Baagban  siya,  coarse  oiL 
Rangbal-i-torb,  Balsamodendron  Boxbarghiannm,  gagal 

redn. 

Raughan-i-bhirbuti,  oil  of  the  red  velvet 
insect,  bhirbuti,  which  appears  in  the  rains ;  the 
oil  is  used  only  as  an  irritant  and  blistering  agent. 

Raughan-i-pin,  pelican  oil,  is  made  from  its 
fat;  one  bird  vields  a  quarter  of  a  seer.  The 
Persian  name  of  the  bird  is  Fitan. 

Raughan-i-baiz-i-murgh,  oil  from  the  shells  of 
hens*  eggs,  obtained  by  dry  distillation ;  nsed  in 
native  medidne. 

Raugfaan-guua,  a  varnish  used  in  gilding 
leather. 

Scorpions*  oil,  made  by  steeping  scorpions  in  oil ; 
is  used  as  a  cure  for  scorpions'  bites. — P&welL 

RAUL,  amongst  the  Mahrattas  a  low  tribe  who 
weave  a  coarse  doth  and  tape. — Wilson, 

RAUTIA,  a  tribe  numbering  about  15,000  in 
Chntia  Nagnnr.  They  were  at  an  early  period 
introduced  by  the  Nagbansi  raja  to  aid  him 
against  his  irrepresdble  Eol  subjects,  and  they 
obtained  grants  of  land  as  mihtary  coloniats, 
which  their  descendants  still  hold.  They  resemble 
Gonds  in  feature  and  in  disposition,  but  claim 
Aryan  descent ;  and  as  they  nave  lost  aU  trace 
of  their  original  language,  and  follow  the  customs 
of  Hindu  Sudras,  it  is  imposdble  to  be  certain  of 
their  afiinities. — DaltotCs  Bthnology, 

RAUZAT  US  SAFA,  by  Mir  Ehond,  who 
wrote  in  the  9th  century  of  the  Hijira,  avast  com- 
pilation, consisting  of  seven  books  on  the  general 
history  of  the  world,  from  the  Creation  to  the 
author^s  time. 

RAYANA,  a  king  of  Lanka  or  Ceylon,  who  ruled 
over  a  pow^ul  and  civilised  state,  oompriaiiig 
Cevlon  and  the  whole  of  the  southern  dividon  of 
India.  He  was  the  son  of  Visvarawa  Muni  by  his 
wife  Nikaksha  or  Naikad,  the  daughter  of  Samali, 
who,  observing  the  splttidour  of  Auvera,  a  son  of 
the  sage  by  his  wife  Xrvira,  directed  his  daug^tar 
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to  propitiate  the  sage,  that  she  also  might  hare 
cfaiidien  by  him.  '&nng  sacoeeded  in  obtaimng 
the  good  giaces  of  Yiarava,  Naikaai  had  by  him 
Bavsoa,  Kambhakerna,  and  a  daaghter,  Surpa- 
nakha.  Another  wife  of  Yisvarawa  Muni  was 
Brabira,  dangfater  of  Trinavindhu,  a  king  of  the 
Solar  line  of  Veaala,  descended  from  Srad'ha 
Deva.  Ravana  is  described  as  like  a  demon  and 
cmeL  He  carried  off  Sita,  wife  of  Rama,  also 
known  aa  Rama  Chandra  and  Dasrat'h  Rama,  and 
brought  on  an  invasion  of  his  island  by  Rama,  in 
which  Rama  waa  assisted  by  the  uncivilised  races 
of  the  Dandacaranya  or  forests  of  the  southern 
part  ci  the  Peninsula  of  India.  Rayana  and  his 
brother  were  slain,  and  Sita  was  recovered.  The 
stoiy  of  the  Ramavana  recounts  this  war.  A 
fesliral  is  odebrated  in  honour  of  Ravana  by  the 
Shanar  race.  In  Hindu  legend  Ravana  is  de- 
scribed wiUi  numerous  heads  and  arms,  and  is 
said  to  have  beoome  so  potent,  in  consequence  of 
an  ill-judged  promise  (according  to  some  of  Siva, 
and  acooraing  to  others  of  Brahma),  obtuned  by 
marvelloua  religious  austerities  and  devotion,  as 
to  have  brought  all  the  gods  under  his  subjection. 
As  the  promise  of  the  deity  could  not  be  revoked, 
Yishna  found  the  means  of  evading  the  perform- 
ances of  it  by  becoming  incarnate  as  Rama 
Chandra  to  effect  this.  Ravana  is  also  called 
Dao^va,  the  ten-necked;  and  Pulastya,  and 
abo  Visravana  as  son  of  Visrava,  the  father  also 
of  KuTera.  His  numerous  heads  and  his  twenty 
hands  are  the  usual  symbols  of  dominion. — 
Moar^  p.  834 :  Hero  and  Nymph,  p.  288. 

RAVANA  SURUNI  MISALU.  Tel.  Spinifex 
sqnarroea,  Spreng.  This  curious  discious  grass, 
called  the  sea-pink,  is  found  injneat  abundance 
along  the  Coromandel  coast,  "mien  the  seed  is 
ripe,  the  spherical  head  of  the  plant  is  detached 
and  blown  about  the  sands  by  the  wind,  illustrating 
in  a  remarkable  manner  '  the  rolling  thing  beforo 
the  whirlwind  *  of  Isaiah  xviL  18,  and  '  the  wheel 
and  stubble  beforo  the  wind  *  of  Psalm  IxzziiL  13. 
RAYATA,  in  Hindu  legend  a  mountain  greater 
tbanM^ru. 

RAVEN,  the  Corvus  c(»ax,  has  the  circuit  of 
northern  regions;  raro  in  N.  Africa,  Panjab, 
Kashmir,  A^h^Miti^t^n  ;  the  Tibetan  raven  is  con- 
sidered as  a  peculiar  species  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  an 
opinion  to  which  the  Prince  of  Canino  seems  to 
indme.  It  may  be  presumed  to  inhabit  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Bhutan  to  the  north.  The  raven  en 
Ladakh  is  a  larger  bird  thui  that  of  the  Northern 
Panjab,  owing  moat  likely  to  the  climate  being 
better  adapted  to  its  habits  and  constitution.  Dr. 
Adams  soaroel  v  thinks  thero  are  sufficient  grounds 
to  consider  this  species  distinct  from  C.  corax,  the 
differenoea  in  whftb  Mr.  Hodgson  calls  this  variety 
C.  Tibetanus  being  only  in  a  somewhat  laiger 
size,  the  wing  measuring  ISjt  inches,  tail  11^,  and 
the  bin  to  gape  8  inches.  The  raven  of  Tibet  has 
been  called  C.  Tibetanus  by  Mr.  Hodgson  (An.  and 
Mag.  Nat.  Hist  iiL  p.  203)  for  the  reason  that  it 
18  aomewhat  larger  than  0.  coraz. — Blyth ;  Adams. 
RAVENALA  SPECIOSA  or  Urania  spedosa, 
the  tfaveller's  pahn  of  Madagascar,  has  been 
introdnced  into  India. — Tennent. 

RAVENSARA  NUTS,  the  produce  of  Aga- 
thopbylhun  aromattcum,  found  in  Mada^;ascar, 
whero  they  are  used  as  a  spice,  and  occasionally 
exported.  The  article  imported  into  China  from 
mUm  under  tiiJ9  denonunation,  is  a  nut  of  a  dark- 


brown  colour,  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  in  smeU  and 
taste  resembling  both  cloves  and  pimento ;  inter- 
nally it  is  divided  into  cells,  and  contaips  a  kernel 
extremely  hot  and  biting  to  the  taste,  with  a 
strong  spicy  smell.  Ravensara  is  also,  however, 
the  name  given  to  the  bark  of  the  clove-cinnamon 
troe,  growing  in  the  Brazils  and  Madagascar,  of 
which  the  foregoing  is  probably  the  fruit. — Comp, 
Deter, ;  Simmonds'  DicU 

RAVERTY,  Major  H.  G.,  of  the  8d  Regiment 
Bombay  Native  Infantry,  author  of  a  Grammar, 
Text-Book,  and  Dictionary  of  the  Pukhto  or 
Pushtu  or  Afghan  Language,  London  1860 ;  also 
Thesaurus  of  English  and  Hindustani  Technical 
Terms. 

RAVL  Arab.  A  rociter  of  poems,  stories,  etc. 
Hanmiad  Ravi  lived  in  the  time  of  the  khaJif 
Walid;  his  memory  was  great.  He  was  a  debauchee; 
khalifs  Walid  and  Hishun  each  gave  him  100,000 
dirhem,  and  Mehdi  20,000;  he  improvisatrized 
and  greatly  alterod  ancient  poetry. 

RAVI.  Its  name  in  Sanskrit  is  Airavati, 
in  the  local  dialect  Iraoti  (the  Irawadi  of  the 
Ayin  Akbari),  which  doubtless  suggested  the 
names  of  Hychaotes  in  Arrian,  and  Hyarotis  in 
Strabo.  Ptolemy  calls  this  river  Adris,  it  is  called 
Rawa  in  Bara  Banghal,  and  is  one  of  the  five  great 
streams  from  whidi  the  Panjab  derives  its  name. 
It  rises  in  Kulu,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain 
called  Banghal,  and  a  short  distance  west  of  the 
Ritanka  pass,  about  lat  82"  80'  N.,  and  long.  76""  E. ; 
is  formed  of  several  impetuous  streams,  issuing 
from  beneath  large  glaciers,  at  an  elevation  of 
14,000  feet.  About  fi)  miles  below  its  source  it  is 
joined  by  two  large  feeders,  the  Budhil  and  the  Nai 
orDuna.  It  leaves  the  hills  at  Shahpur.  AtMadhu- 
pur  the  head-works  of  the  Bari  Doab  canid  draw 
off  a  large  portion  of  its  waters.  Thencef orwud 
the  river,  like  other  Panjab  streams,  flows  in 
the  centro  of  an  alluvial  valley,  and  has  been 
altering  its  course  past  Chumli  and  BisaulL  In 
1870  it  carried  away  the  Tali  Sahib  shrine  near 
Dera  Nanak,  a  place  of  great  sanctity  wilh  the 
Sikhs,  and  still  threatens  the  town.  The  Ravi 
next  passes  between  Sialkot  and  Amritsar  dis- 
tricts. The  depth  is  hero  not  more  than  a  foot  in 
March  and  Apnl,  swelling  in  June  and  September 
to  18  or  20  feet.  Entering  the  district  of  Lahore, 
it  runs  within  one  mile  of  Lahore  city.  Finally, 
it  falls  into  the  Chenab  (Ghinab),  lat  80""  31'  N.,  and 
long.  71''  51'  20"  E.,  after  a  total  length  of  about 
450  miles  following  its  windings.  It  receives  as 
affluents  the  Nai,  20;  Sana,  86;  Chakki,  50 
miles.  About  22,000  square  miles  are  drained. 
It  has  a  tortuous  course,  and  is  fordable  in  most 
places  for  eight  months  of  the  year.— /nip.  Gaz, 

RAWAJIl,  the  head-man  of  a  Chittagong  Mugh 
village. 

RAWAL,  the  titular  appellation  of  the  chief 
miest  of  the  temj^e  of  Badannath  in  the  Himalaya. 
He  is  always  a  Namburi  Brahman  from  Malabar. 
Rawal  is  also  a  title  of  some  Rajput  princes,  as 
the  Rawal  of  Bhownaggar ;  and  the  Mwal  title, 
once  that  of  the  Mewar  house,  is  yet  borne 
as  a  princely  title  by  the  Aharya  prince  of 
Dongurpur,  and  the  x  adu  prince  of  ji^ysulmir. 
whose  ancestors  long  ruled  in  the  heart  of 
S^hia.  Rawal  seems  to  have  been  titular  to 
the  Scandinavian  chiefs  of  Scythic  origin.  The 
invader  of  Normandy  was  Raoul,  corrupted  to 
RoUon  or  Rollo.— TocTf  Raja$than,  L  218,  ii.  287. 
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RAWAL  of  the  Wagri,  Oircaetus  galliciu. 

RAWALA,  in  Marwar,  the  palace  of  the  queen. 
Tod  BAjB  (i.  p.  464)  the  Rawala  of  a  Hindu  prince 
is  a  world  within  itself,  and  resembles  the  Muham- 
madan  haram.  It  is  the  labyrinth  containing  the 
strings  that  move  the  puppets  which  alarm  man- 
kind. Here  intrigue  sits  enthroned,  and  hence 
its  influence  radiates  to  the  world,  always  at  a 
loss  to  trace  effects  to  their  causes. 

RAWALIYA,    in  Gujerat,  thread   and   tape 

RAWAL  PINDI,  lat  88°  86'  6"  N.,  and  long.  72° 
59'  8"  E.,  in  the  Fanjab,  a  large  military  station. 
Mean  height  of  the  cantonment,  1737  feet  It 
giyes  its  name  to  a  reyenue  district  lying  between 
lat.  83**  and  84°  N.,  and  long.  71°46'  and  78°  41'  E., 
with  an  area  of  6218  square  miles,  and  in  1868  a 
population  of  711,256  souls.  Its  surface  is  every- 
where  cut  up  by  mountain  ranges ;  that  on  the 
east  is  known  as  the  Murree  Hills,  on  which  a 
sanatorium  has  been  formed,  and  one  of  the 
Lawrence  Institutions  established.  It  is  clothed 
with  forest  trees,  and  in  some  places  elevated  8000 
feet.  Its  chief  river  is  the  Indus,  and  its  tribu- 
taries tiie  Sohan  and  Haroh.  The  district  con- 
tains manv  of  the  towns  connected  with  the 
events  of  Alexander's  expedition,  and  its  earliest 
inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  the  Takka,  a 
Turanian  race,  who  held  the  greater  part  of  the 
Sind  Sagar  Doab,  and  gave  their  name  to  the 
town  of  Takshasila,  the  Taxila  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  Its  ruins  have  been  identified  in  the  site 
of  De^  Shahan  or  Shah  Deri,  which  lie  to  the 
north  of  the  Margala  pass.  Since  then  the 
district  became  subject  to  the  king  of  Magadha, 
and  Prince  Asoka  was  employed  to  suppress  a 
rebeUion  of  the  Takka.  In  the  11th  century,  the 
Ghakkar,  a  non-Aryan  race,  were  dominant,  and 
in  the  12th  century  (A.D.  1198)  80,000  of  them 
were  in  the  Confederate  Rajput  forces  under 
Pritwi  Raja.  In  1205^  on  the  reverses  of  Shahab- 
Ud-Din  Ghori  in  Khanzm,  the  Ghakkar  revolted, 
but  were  defeated,  and  compelled  to  adopt  Muham- 
madanism,  though  on  retiring  he  was  surprised  by 
a  Ghakkar  detachment,  which  swam  the  river, 
and  Inlled  him  at  night  in  his  tent  (a.d.  14th 
March  1206).  They  unsuccessfully  revolted  again 
in  Baber^s  time,  and  afiain  in  the  time  of  the 
Sikhs,  and  in  1849  the  district  fell  to  the  British 
on  the  conquest  of  the  Panjab.  In  1848  and 
1844  the  country  was  devastated  by  locusts  (Gal. 
Rev.  1871).  Its  revenue  subdivisions  are  Rawal 
Pindi,  Jh<ium,  Shahpur,  and  Gujerat  The  town 
(^  Rawal  Pindi  is  situated  between  the  Indus  and 
the  Jhelum ;  population  about  20,000.  It  is  1458 
miles  from  Calcutta.  Rawal  Pindi  produces  gold 
from  the  washings  at  Attock,  sandstone,  lime- 
stone.— Roh,;  SchL 

RAWANAH.  Hind.  An  invoice,  a  custom- 
house pennit  or  pass  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
(^ium,  spirits,  etc. 

RAWAT,  also  Raji,  a  small  savage  tribe  in 
Gonikhpur,  the  Rohilkhand  Tend,  and  also  a 
wandering  uncivilised  tribe  in  Eamaon.  20  or  80 
families  are  occupants  of  the  forest  of  Eamaon. 
who  claim 'te  be  descended  from  a  prince  of 
Kamaon,  who  was  driven  from  his  tiirone.  Their 
Lmguage  is  dissimilar  to  the  ffindi  of  Sjunaon. 
The  Rawat  are  considered  to  represent  the  abori- 
gines of  the  district.  The  Ri^wat  of  Eamaon, 
under  pretenoe 


offering  to  any  individual,  "vdiatever  his  rank,  the 
usual  eastern  salutation.  The  Raji  and  Eumaya 
languages  are  unintelligible  to  all  but  the  respect- 
ive races  using  them. — Latham;  Mr.  Campbell,  47. 

RAWAT,  a  race  of  Northern  India,  are  occupied 
as  scavengers. 

R  AWAUN.  Bassahir  is  a  tributary  state,  giving 
Rs.  8945  as  tribute.  Rawaun,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Pabur,  was  transferred  to  Eeonthul.  The 
Thakurai  of  Eotegurh  and  Eumharsein  were  de- 
clared independent  of  Bassahir. 

RAWLINSON,  Sir  HENRY  CRESWICKE, 
E.C.B.,  an  officer  of  the  Bombay  army,  bom 
1810,  who  served  there  from  1826  to  1888,  when 
he  was  appointed,  with  several  other  officers  of  his 
own  standing,  to  the  army  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
in  which  he  served  untO  1 889 .  He  was  appointed 
Political  Agent  at  Eandahar  in  1840,  and  held 
that  position  through  the  first  Afghan  war, — 
a  proof  of  his  wise  and  just  rule.  In  1848  he 
was  Political  Agent  in  TurkiBh  Arabia,  where 
he  subsequently  became  Consul  -  General  and 
Ambassador  to  Persia.  For  his  contributions 
to  antiquarian  and  scientific  researdi  he  was 
made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  Honorary 
D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of 
Merit  in  Prussia,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Munich,  Member  of  the  Geographical 
and  Asiatic  Societies  of  Germany,  of  numerous 
other  literary  and  scientific  associations,  Enight* 
of  the  First  Class  of  the  Persian  Order  of  the 
Lion  and  Sun  for  his  services  in  that  country. 
His  services  in  Afghanistan  were  recognised  by 
the  bestowal  of  the  Enighthood  of  the  Durani 
Empire,  and  he  was  made  a  Military  Companion 
of  the  Bath  for  his  services  in  Eandahar.  He 
assisted  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson  in  a  new  transla- 
tion of  Herodotus,  by  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
George  Rawlinson,  and  is  author  of  the  Com- 
parative Geography  of  Afghanistan.  He  wrote  a 
series  of  papers  on  Assyrian  Antiquities  and  the 
cuneiform  diaracter  h-om  1850  to  1852 ;  on  the 
arrow-headed  character  found  in  the  ruins  of  Perse- 
polis,  and  on  bricks  and  stones  in  the  ruins  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh  ;  and  the  celebrated  inacrip-' 
tion  near  Hamadan  on  the  Behistun  was  deciphered 
by  him,  and  another  by  Professor  Grotefend.  His 
deciphering  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of- 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  in  1858  placed  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  'seientific  discoverers,  and  the 
eminent  success  of  his  rule  at  Eandahar  won  for 
him  the  gratitade  of  the  people  and  honours 
from  his  sovereign.  Between  1851  and  1861  his 
writings  appear^  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions 
of  Western  Aina ;  1846,  on  ^ose  at  Behiaton ; 
1857,  on  Tiglath  Pileser  I.,  king  of  Assyria ;  on 
the  History  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  In  1851 
and  1861  he  edited  new  editions  of  Herodotus ; 
and  in  1875  he  gave  his  views  on  the  relations 
of  England  and  Russia ;  JoUmey  from  Tabrees  to 
Ghilan ;  Journey  from  Zohab  to  Eirmanwhah  ; 
On  the  Andent  Geography  of  Mahamra ;  On 
the  Persian  Expedition  to  Ehuzistan. — Ferrier^s 
Afghans,  p.  871;  Geo,  TVans.  1842,  arii  2,  p. 
11^ ;  Royal  Geo,  Journal;  Jour.  Ro,  A$.  Society 
of  London ;  BriHA  Museum  Records. 

RAY,  a  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes  in  whibh, 
although  the  skdeton  is  not  osseous,  the  develop* 
ment  of  organs  is  so  advanced  that  th^  would 


of  royal  descent,  abstain  from  '  appear  to  be  the  Ugliest  of  the  ckMsi    Raj* 

9r^ 


RAYA. 


REANA  LUXUBIANS. 


i,  Bl.,  the  Aetobates  narinari,  Mull,,  a  fish    old,  he  was  chiefly  known  as  a  musician.    After 


of  the  Indian  seas.  It  has  a  produced  snout, 
pointed  and  winged-like  x>ectoral  fins,  and  an 
exceedingly  long  tail,  armed  with  a  strong,  ser- 
iated spine,  wMoh  is  always  broken  off  by  the 
fishermen  immediately  on  cloture,  under  the  im- 
preasion  that  wounds  inflicted  by  it  are  poisonous. 
tike  most  deep  sea  fishes,  the  ray  has  a  wide 
geographical  range,  and  occurs  not  only  in  all  the 
Indiiin  Ocean,  but  also  in  the  tropical  tracts  of 
the  Atlantic — TennefWs  Ceylon,  p.  328. 

RAY  A,  in  the  dialect  of  the  south  of  India,  a 
prince,  a  captain;  a  usual  name  amongst  the 
Telinffa  race,  as  Jesul  Raya  Pillay.  The  plural, 
Rayaau,  is  a  title  taken  by  the  Velma  of  the 
Northern  Circars,  who  claim  to  be  Rajputs. 

RAYAKOTTA,  in  lat.  12^  81'  N.,  and  long. 
78°  3'  £.,  in  the  Camatic,  12  miles  south  of  Saul- 
glierrL     It  is  2449  feet  above  the  sea. — Scott. 

RAYANA.  This  tree  (qu.  Ficus  religiosa)  in 
Western  India  is  sacred,  and  is  dedicated  by  the 
Jains  to  their  first  Tirthankara  named  Reshabh- 
anatuha,  the  patron  saint  of  Satrunjaya.  His 
shrines  hare  all  a  rayana  tree  overshadowing  his 
eharana  or  f ootraints. 

RAY  AT  LA  tlT,  a  seafaring  race  of  the  Indian 
Arddpelago,  adventurous  navigators.  The  Rayat 
Laat,  subjects  of  the  sea,  or  Orang  Akkye,  are 
miqnestionably  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Jakun. 
The  two  tribes  are  expert  divers  and  fishermen, 
and  frequently  make  long  voyages  in  their  fragile 
vessels.  Otherwise  thev  reside  along  with  their 
families  in  their  boats  for  months  together,  em- 
ployed in  fishing,  collecting  agar-agar,  trepang, 
etc.  The  Rayat  Laut  have  but  faint  ideas  of  the 
existence  of  a  benignant  supreme  Being,  and  of  a 
state  of  future  existence.  In  appearance,  they 
resemble  tiie  Jakun  and  Malay,  allowing  for  the 
physical  alteration  always  induced  by  difference 
of  food,  daily  occupations,  and  habits, 'especially 
when  continued  through  many  generations.  They 
are  darker  than  the  Malay,  more  savage  and 
uncouth  in  BspeeL^-NewhoUVs  British  Settlements. 

RAYAYATA,  one  of  the  14  Hindu  patriarchs 
who  are  supposed  to  preside  over  the  14  Manwan- 
tara  of  the  calpa,  and  whose  anniversaries  are 
noticed  in  the  calendar. 

RAYMOND,  a  French  officer  in  the  service  of 
Nizam  Ali,  nizam  of  the  Dekhan.  In  March 
1795,  with  18,000  men,  he  met  the  Mahrattas  at 
Kuidla  with  180,000  horse  and  foot  and  150 
pieoes  of  cannon,  and  was  completely  defeated. 
ms  tomb,  to  the  east  of  the  ci^,  is  a  shrine  to 
wfaidi  annually  great  numbers  resort,  offering 
diapleta  of  fiowers.  The  people  first  visit  his 
house  on  the  bank  of  the  Musa  river,  and  view 
hn  oniform,  annually  laid  out  on  the  day  of  his 
deaUi,  and  then  proceed  to  the  tomb* 

RAZAI.  Hno).  A  counterpane  quilted  with 
cotton. 

RAZAQ.    Arab.    Food. 

RAZI,  Jay.,  ^u.  RmsI,  Arab.  A  ferment  used 
in  Java  In  Uie  distillation  of  the  fermented  liquor 
called  Badek. 

RAZI,  the  literary  name  of  Muhammad-bin- 
Zakasriah  Abu  Baqr-ur-Raa,  firom  which  place  he 
was  known  in  Western  Europe  as  Rhases  or  Rasses. 
He  was  a  fiuooous  ^ysician,  bom  and  brought  up 
at  Raiy  in  Irak-i-Ajami,  now  desig^ted  Turkish 
Arabia.  He  aoqmred  gnat  philological  and  philo* 
sephieaB  knovMge,  Mt  until  he  waa.  80  years 


his  fortieth  year,  he  applied  himself  exclusively 
to  the  study  of  medicine  and  philosophy,  and 
studied  under  Ibn  Zain-u-Tabari  at  Baghdad.  He 
travelled  to  Jerusalem  and  Africa,  and  it  is  said 
also  to  Spain.  He  became  the  medical  superin- 
tendent of  an  hospital  at  Rai,  and  afterwards  of 
one  at  Baghdad.  He  died  A.D.  923  or  982,  at  Rai 
or  Baghdad.  All  his  works  were  published  in* 
folio,  A.D.  1516,  and  were  translated  by  Dr. 
Meade  into  English,  A.i).  1747. 

RAZI-NAMA,  an  acquittal,  literally  a  deed  of 
consent  or  acquiescence. 

RAZZIA  BEGUM,  known  also  as  the  Sultana 
Razzia,  was  the  daughter  of  Shams-ud-Din  Al- 
tamsh.  On  the  death  of  Altamsh,  his  son  Rukn- 
ud-Din  was  deposed  after  a  reign  of  seven 
months,  and  his  sister  Razzia  Begum  raised  to 
the  throne  (a.d.  1286,  A.H.  634^  under  the  title 
Sultana  Razzia.  She  could  reaa  the  Koran  cor- 
rectly ;  and  her  business  talents  were  of  so  high  an 
order,  that  Altamsh,  when  absent  on  his  southern 
campaigns,  twice  left  her  in  charge  of  his  govern- 
ment in  preference  to  his  sons.  She  succeed  in' 
sowing  dissensions  amongst  the  two  factions  that 
opposed  her.  She  appeared  daily  on  her  throne 
in  the  usual  habit  of  a  sultan,  gave  audience  to 
all  comers,  reformed  abuses,  revised  the  laws, 
decided  suits  of  importance,  and  evinced  all  the 
qualities  of  a  just  and  able  sovereign.  Ferishta 
says  she  was  endowed  with  every  princely  virtue, 
and  those  who  scrutinize  her  actions  most  severely 
will  find  in  her  no  fault  but  that  she  was  a  woman. 
But  she  showed  undue,  though  not  criminal,  par- 
tiality towards  her  Master  of  the  Horse,  an  Abys- 
sinian ;  allowed  him  to  lift  her  up  to  her  horse,  and 
gave  him  the  title  of  Amir-ul-tlmra,  which  dis- 
gusted the  nobles,  as  it  placed  him  above  all  others. 
A  rebeUion  followed,  her  army  mutinied,  and  she 
was  made  prisoner,  and  committed  to  the  care  of 
Altunia,  a  Turki  chief,  while  her  brother  Bahram 
was  raised  to  the  vacant  throne.  But  she  gained 
over  Altunia,  who  married  her,  and,  aided  by  her 
husband,  she  advanced  to  Dehli,  but  after  two 
bloody  battles  they  were  both  taken  prisoners, 
and  both  were  put  to  death.  Her  reign  lasted  8^ 
years. — Elliot's  Historians  ;  Elphin,  p.  824. 

REA,  a  former  subdivision  of  the  rupee  at  Bom- 
bay ;  100  rea  =  1  quarter,  and  4  quarters  =  1  rupee. 

RE  AD  YMONE  Y.  Sir  Gowas  jee  Jahangir  Ready- 
money.  G.S.I.,  a  highly  liberal  merchant  of  Bom- 
bay, wnose  gifts  in  diarity  during  his  life  amounted 
to  about  £200,000.    He  died  19th  July  1878. 

REALGAR,  red  arsenic,  red  orpiment. 

Hiung-hwang. .  .  Chin.  Tu-hiong,  .  .  .  Chin. 
Hwang-kin-Snih,  „  Ditulphide  of  ari6inic,EKa, 
Ming-mong,      .    .       „ 

It  occurs  native  in  Yunnan,  Kwei-chau,  and 
Kansuh.  It  is  used  in  soldering  gold,  also  for 
the  manufacture  of  ornamental  vessels  and  medi- 
cine cups. — Smith. 

REA!nA  LUXURIANS  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Madras  Presidency.  Mr.  Whiteside  planted 
the  seed  in  dayey  soil,  weD  manured,  and  with 
water  near  the  surface.  The  plants  were  5  feet 
apart,  and  grew  to  a  height  of  12  feet.  When 
half  grown,  the  grass  was  eaten  greedily  by  cattle 
and  iSieep,  which  fattened  on  it.  Mr.  H.  T.  Ross, 
when  Bub-coUector  of  Bellaiy,  fed  a  number  of  his 
own  milch  cows  with  it.  He  found  that  it  doubled 
their  yield  of  milk,  and  they  were  so  fond  of  it 
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RBANG. 


REDIF. 


that  they  would  break  through  any  fence  to  get 
at  it.  The  cultivation  has  been  BUCceBsful  on  the 
Neilgherriee. 

REANG,  a  mixed  race  or  half-breed  between 
the  low  Tiperah  tribes  and  the  Kuki. — Cal.  Rev,, 
1860. 

REAUMURIA  HYPERICOIDES  is  a  pUnt  of 
Syria  and  Persia,  and  R.  vermiculata  is  a  native 
of  Sicily,  Bombay,  and  Egypt  This  nlant  re- 
sembles Salsola  f  ruticosa.  It  is  used  at  Alexandria 
as  a  remedy  for  the  itch,  being  bruised  and  applied 
externally,  and  a  decoction  taken  internally. 

REBARI.  Throughout  Hindustan  the  Rebari 
rear  and  tend  camels,  and  are  in  many  places 
Muhammadans.  In  Rajputana  they  are  a  distinct 
tribe  following  Hinduism,  employed  entirely  in 
rearing  camels,  or  in  stealing  them,  in  which  they 
evince  a  peculiar  dexterity,  uniting  with  the  Bhatti 
in  the  practice  as  far  as  Daodpotra.  When  they 
come  upon  a  herd  grazing,  the  boldest  and  most 
experienced  strikes  his  lance  into  the  first  he 
reaches,  then  dips  a  cloth  in  the  blood,  which  at 
the  end  of  his  lance  he  thrusts  dose  to  the  nose 
of  the  next,  and,  wheeling  about,  sets  off  at  speed, 
followed  by  the  whole  herd,  lured  by  the  scent  of 
blood  and  the  example  of  the  leader.  The  Rebari 
of  Gujerat  are  nomade  shepherds,  who  rear  camels, 
sheep,  and  goats,  and  subsist  by  the  sale  of  the 
wool  and  milk,  and  not  of  the  animals. — Tod; 
Wilson, 

RECGAN  or  Rakan  River,  on  the  Sumatra 
coast,  in  lat.  2""  10'  N.,  and  long.  IOC"  37'  E.,  is 
about  15  miles  broad  at  its  mouth.  It  has  at  its 
entrance  two  islands ;  Pulo  Lalang  Besar,  the 
larffer,  is  in  Ut.  2*'  12'  N.,  and  long.  100""  36f  E. ; 
and  Pulo  Lalang  Kecheel.  Its  main  branch,  called 
the  Tannah  Putie  river,  takes  a  S.E.  direction. 
The  mouth  of  the  river  is  almost  dry  at  low  water 
of  spring  tides :  the  tide  enters  it  there  at  a  speed 
of  7  miles  per  hour,  producing  a  bore  of  30  feet 
at  sprinjcf  tides. 

REGORDER,  the  designation  of  the  Ghief  Jus- 
tice of  Singapore,  Rangoon,  Moulmein. 

RED. 


Deng, SiAM. 

Brra,  Yerra,     .    .     TxL. 


Lai, Hind. 

Abang,   ....  Malat. 
Surkh,    ....     PSBS. 

Red  is  one  of  the  primitive  colours,  of  which 
the  chief  commercial  varieties  are  fine  Venetian, 
red  lead,  orange  and  Indian  red,  and  vermilion. 
The  colour  is  esteemed  sacred  by  several  tribes, 
from  Ghina  to  Caucasus,  from  Tibet  and  Bhutan 
to  the  extremity  of  India,  and  to  Ceylon. — 
Ouseley's  Tr,  I  p.  87. 

REDANG  ISLANDS,  from  lat.  5^  38'  N.  to 
about  lat  6^  N.,  on  the  east  coast  of  tiie  Malay 
Peninsula,  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  along  which  they 
form  an  extensive  chain.  Turtle  and  Kimor,  or 
large  scaUops,  are  procurable  on  the  N.E.  side. 

REDDL  Tam.,  Tel.  In  Southern  India,  an 
enterprising  race  of  agriculturists  who  have  mi- 
grated from  their  original  seats  near  Rajamundry 
over  the  whole  of  Southern  India,  lUso  into  Maha- 
raditra,  being  met  with  as  far  north  as  Poona, 
where  they  are  considered  the  most  thriving 
cultivators.  The  old  rulers  of  the  TeHnga  coimtiy 
were  styled  Reddi ;  and  so  late  as  1846,  Narsim- 
ma,  a  Reddi,  on  ^e  borders  of  the  Bellar^  and 
Kumool  ooUectorates,  though  surrounded  by  the 
Indian  army,  thought  himself  capable  of  opposing 
the  British  Indian  Government,  rebelled,  and  was 


put  down  by  a  military  force.  Among  the  Reddi 
of  Southern  India,  a  youns;  woman  of  sixteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age  may  be  inanied  to  a  boy  of 
five  or  six  years  of  age.  She,  however,  lives  with 
some  oti^er  adult  roide,  perhaps  a  maternal  uncle 
or  cousin,  but  is  not  allowed  to  form  a  connection 
with  the  father*s  relatives ;  occasionally  it  may 
be  the  boy-husband^s  father  himself,  that  is,  the 
woman's  father-in-law.  Should  there  be  chil- 
dren from  these  liaisons,  they  are  fathered  on  the 
boy-husband.  When  the  boy  grows  up,  the  wife 
is  either  old  or  past  child-bearing,  when  he  in  his 
turn  takes  up  with  some  other  *  boy^s  *  wife  in  a 
manner  precisely  similar  to  his  own,  and  pro- 
creates children  for  the  boy-husband.  Reddi 
Bnmmala  Wanloo,  Tel.,  people  of  the  Reddi 
caste. — Shortt,  Tr,  Ethn,  Soc,  New  Series^  to. 
p.  194  ;  Luhbackj  Orig,  Civil,  p.  55. 

REDFIELD,  W.  €.,  of  New  York,  advocated 
the  opinion  that  hurricanes  are  great  whirlwinds. 

RED  FISH  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  the 
Holocentrus  ruber.  A  red  fish  eaten  by  Cap- 
tain Cook's  crew  proved  poisonous  to  some 
who  partook  of  it.  Red  fish  is  a  condiment  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula ;  fish  roes  and  sardines  are 
made  into  condiments,  and  the  species  of  fish 
used  in  their  preparation  are  Alausa  toli  (Ikan 
truboh),  EngrauUs  Brownii  (Bungaayer  or  badab^, 
Dussumieria  acuta  (Tamban-bulat),  and  Clupeonia 

girforata  (Tamban-nepes  or  batuh).  Engraidis 
rownii,  Gmelin,  inhabits  the  sea  and  the  estoaries 
of  all  seas.  Total  length,  6  inches.  In  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  the  Straits  of  liialacca,  large  quan- 
tities are  preserved  both  for  home  consumption 
and  exportation  to  China  and  India.  The  deliciooa 
condiment  is  famed  under  the  denomination  of 
red  fish  (Ikan  merah  of  the  Malays)  or  Malacca 
fish,  and  is  used  as  a  relish.  At  Bencoolen  and 
Malacca,  after  the  heads  have  been  removed,  the 
fishes  (those  of  middling  size  are  preferred)  are 
cleansed,  salted  (in  the  proportion  of  one  to  eighfc 
parts  of  fish),  and  deposited  in  flat,  glazed  earthen 
vessels.  In  the  latter  they  are  for  three  days  sub- 
mitted to  pressure  by  means  of  stones  placed  on 
thin  boards  or  dried  plantain  leaves.  The  fishes 
are  next  freed  from  salt,  and  saturated  with 
vinegar  of  cocoa  palm  toddy,  after  which  are 
added  vinegar  with  powdered  ginger  and  black 
pepper  (the  latter  mostly  entire),  and  some  ^rits 
and  powdered  red  rice.  After  having  been  kept 
for  three  days,  a  little  more  vinegar  is  added 
before  placing  the  fishes  in  well- closed  jars  or 
bottles.  They  should  be  kept  four  or  five  months 
before  being  used.  The  expenses  of  a  quart  botUe 
of  the  condiment  is  about  30  cents,  the  selling 
price  one  Spanish  dollar.  (}hinese  settlers  in  the 
Straits  prepare  a  similar  red  condiment  with  slices 
of  Polynemus  Indicus  and  P.  tetradactylus,  and 
also  with  prawns. — W,  T,  Lewis,  Esq.,  Penang; 
G,  Bennett,  p.  21. 

RED-HAIRED,  Hang-Mao  of  the  Chinese; 
British  foreigners  are  so  called. 

REDIF.  Padre  Redif,  a  Christian  [wiest,  and 
a  body  of  Muhammadan  MuUahs,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Akbar,  carried  on  a  debate  (m  reli- 
gion before  an  assembly  of  the  learned  of  all 
religions ;  a  decided  advantage,  b(^  in  temper 
and  aigument,  was  given  to  the  Christian.  Akbar 
reproved  tiie  Mullahs  for  their  violence,  and 
expressed  as  his  opmion  that  God  could  only  be 
adequately  worshipped  by  following  iea«m|  and 
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not  yieldioff  implicit  faith  to  any  alleged  rerela- 
tioo.  Hie  oiflj^tttantB  split  on  the  divinity  of  their 
reBpectire  BcnptoreB;  and  Abnl  Fazl  says  the 
Christians  offend  to  walk  into  a  flaming  f  amace, 
hearing  the  Bible,  if  the  MnhammadimB  would 
riiow  an  equal  confidence  in  the  power  of  the 
Koran  to  protect  them.  To  this,  he  says,  the 
Mahammadans  only  answered  by  reproaches.  The 
missioiiarieB,  on  the  other  hand,  say  the  proposal 
came  from  the  Muhammadans,  and  was  rejected 
by  them,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  Akbar. — ElpK 
p.  470. 

RED  LEAD,  vermilion. 

Sada  langgain,  .  Malay. 
Tenmearea,  .  .  Maleal. 
Sandnra,  .  .  .  Sanbk. 
Segapn  sindoorum,  Tam. 
Terra  sindoomm,     .  Tel. 

Bed  lead  is  massicot  finely  ground  and  calcined. 
It  is  a  red  powder,  but  with  a  liability  to  become 
Uack,  and  is  used  in  painting,  in  the  manufacture 
of  giaiss,  in  surgery,  etc. —  Waterston;  M^CuUoch. 

RED  MANGROVE  or  Paletuvier  is  the  Rhizo- 

Sora  candeL  Its  branches,  though  they  bend 
wnwards,  do  not  take  root  in  the  ground.  Hie 
wood  is  heavy,  of  a  deep  red,  and  takes  a  fine 
poUah.  The  bark  is  used  in  dyeing  red,  is  astrin- 
gent, and  used  in  the  West  Indies  for  ^e  cure  of 
fevcfs,  as  well  as  of  the  bites  of  venomous  insects. 

RED  RICE  is  the  variety  of  Oryza  sativa  called 
dntinofia,  the  pulut  or  braase  pulut  of  the  Malays. 
In  the  Straits  Settlements,  red  rice  is  imported 
from  China,  and  sells  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  of  a 
dollar  per  lb. 

RED  SAND  of  Cape  Comorin  is  a  kind  of 
small  garnet  sand,  much  used  by  the  natives  for 
poliahmg  gold  and  silver.  Other  sands  from  the 
same  locality  are  objects  of  curiosity,  the  white 
resembling  grains  of  rice.  The  whole  beach  to 
the  westmrd  of  Cape  Comorin,  to  the  extent  of 
several  miles,  is  generally  covered  at  different 
seasons  with  red  sand,  and  immediately  on  the 
opposite  side,  to  the  eastward,  almost  entirely 
with  black  sand.— M  C.  C. 

RED  SEA,  the  Arab  Bahr-el-Ahmar,  or  Bahr-el- 
Hejas,  the  ancient  Sinus  Arabicus,  is  an  arm  of 
the  sea  extending  from  the  Arabian  Sea  towards 
the  N.W.  between  Arabia  and  Africa  to  a  distance 
of  1400  miles.  It  is  entered  at  the  south  extrem- 
ity by  a  strait,  the  Bab-ul-Mandab,  18  miles  in 
width.  At  the  broadest  part  (lat.  16*'  N.),  it  is 
231  miles  in  width.  Towards  the  north  end  it 
gradnally  contracts,  and  at  length  divides  into 
two  arms,— the  Gulf  of  Akaba  (Sinus  Aeliuiites) 
and  the  Gulf  of  Suez  (Sinus  Heroopolites),  th^ 
Bahr  Sues  or  Bahr  Kulzum  (so  called  after  the 
ancient  Klysma).  The  sea  averages  400-600, 
and  is  at  places  1054  fathoms  in  depth,  but  the 
shores  are  flanked  with  a  network  of  coral  reefis 
and  islands  which  often  extend  a  long  way  from 
the  coast.  Its  area  is  128,500  square  geo- 
graphical miles.  No  rivers  fall  into  the  Red 
Sea,  Imt  a  number  of  intermittent  rain  torrents 
descend  fiom  its  banks. 

The  cdloar  of  the  water  changes  with  the  depth. 
It  IS  of  a  blue  colour  changing  to  pale  green 
where  there  are  shoals  or  reefs  near  the  surface, 
bat  varies  also  with  the  changing  winds  and  colour 
of  the  sky.  No  satisfactory  reason  for  the  modem 
name  of  the  sea  has  yet  been  given.  In  the  deep 
wator,  the  cdoQr  does  not  vary  more  than  in  other 


seas.  But  the  name  has  lekl  to  surmises.  One  sug- 
gestion has  been  the  prevalence  of  the  OsciUatoria 
rubescens  of  Ehrenberg,  who,  while  sailing  in  this 
sea,  observed  that  the  occasional  red  colour  of  its 
waters  was  caused  by  enormous  quantities  of  this 
animal,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  with  what 
Haller  described  as  a  purple  conferva  swimming 
in  water.  The  alleged  red  colour  is,  however, 
also  supposed  to  be  from  the  Trichodesmium  ery- 
thrseum,  a  filamentous  alga.  It  is  described  as 
of  a  blood-red  colour,  often  covers  large  areas, 
and  appears  and  disappears  somewhat  capriciously. 
It  has  as  synooym  T.  Ehrenbergii.  T.  Hind&ii,  also 
of  a  blood-red  colour,  has  been  found  off  the 
west  coast  of  South  America.  Under  the  micro- 
scope, the  Trichodesmium  seems  like  sheaves  of 
minute  fibres.  Dr.  CoUingwood,  however,  men- 
tions that  he  had  never  seen  red  Trichodesmium, 
or  any  tint  of  red.  He  had  seen  it  yellowish- 
brown.  He  had  seen  the  Indian  Ocean  red  from 
myriads  of  minute  red  Crustacea,  and  the  sea  in 
the  Formosa  Channel  red  from  gelatinous  worms, 
but  never  by  TrichodesmiuuL 

The  difference  between  high  and  low  tide  is  3^ 
to  7  feet.  The  prevalent  wind  in  the  north  part 
of  the  sea  is  from  the  north,  and  in  the  south  part 
the  S.E.  wind  in  winter,  and  the  N.W.  in  summer. 
The  littoral  consists  of  barren  rock  or  sand.  A 
little  way  inland  the  mountains  rise  to  a  height 
of  4000  to  7000  feet. 

Much  of  the  region  is  volcanic,  and  some  of 
the  islands  still  emit  smoke.  The  island  of  Perim 
is  trachytic ;  the  culminating  points  of  the  island 
reach  an  elevation  of  228  feet,  and  prove  that  the 
island  itself  is  the  result  of  a  volcanic  eruption 
under  the  sea.  The  lava  had  first  raised  up  the 
lax^  bank  of  Madrepore  which  covered  the  bottom, 
and  had  then  forc^  its  way  through  the  inter- 
stices, and  become  visible  over  the  water.  This 
volcano,  the  vast  crater  of  which  embraced  the 
bay  of  Perim,  in  course  of  time  covered  the  new 
island  with  mud,  ashes,  trachytic  blocks,  etc,  and 
then  became  extinguished. 

The  fauna  and  flora  of  its  coasts  and  seas  have 
been  described  by  several  naturalists,  who  have 
noticed  the  flights  from  shore  to  shore  of  locusts 
and  quails  and  pigeons. 

So  far  back  as  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Red  Sea  was  of  importance,  and 
several  of  the  seaports,  such  as  Berenike  and  Myos 
Hormos,  were  celebrated. 

The  commercial  routes  between  the  west  and 
the  east  from  pre-historic  times  had  been  thi^ee, 
viz.  the  Red  Sea,  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
and  Persian  Gulf,  all  of  them  known  to  the 
ancients  as  the  Erythrean  seas.  Political  changes 
led  to  some  one  of  these  being  preferred,  the  others 
being  for  centuries  neglect^,  or  even  foigotten. 
Scylax  had,  by  the  order  of  Darius,  dropped 
down  the  river  Indus,  coasted  Arabia,  and  thence 
reached  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  the  wish  of 
Alexander  the  Great  to  recover  the  Indian  trade 
from  the  Sabeans,  and  bring  it  through  the  Red 
Sea,  but  his  early  death  prevented  this  being 
attained.  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus  in  Asia  Minor 
went  to  Alexandria  to  persuade  Euergetes  to  give 
him  the  command  of  a  vessel  for  this  voyage  of 
discovery.  A  vessel  was  given  him,  and  though 
he  was  but  badly  fitted  out,  he  reached  a  country, 
which  he  called  India,  by  sea,  and  broi^ht  back 
a  cargo  of  spices  and  precious  0tones*    3e  wrote 
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an  aooount  of  the  coasts  which  he  viuted,  and  it   chief  outlets  for  the  prodncts  of  Egypt,  partica- 


waa  made  use  of  by  Pliny. 

From  that  time  till  the  years  1838-1840,  the 
Red  Sea  route  remained  neglected,  but  since  then 
it  has  again  become  the  great  highway  of  com- 
merce. For  the  rapidity  that  it  has  attained  to  its 
present  magnitude,  the  world  is  largely  indebted  to 
the  officers  of  the  Bombay  marine  and  Indian  navy. 
In  1796,  a  chart  was  constructed  by  Lieutenant 
White.  Some  sailing  directions  were  drawn  up 
by  Sir  Home  Popham  during  an  expedition  sent 
from  India  to  Egypt  in  1800.  Captain  Court, 
in  whose  ship  Lord  Yalentia  sailea,  also  made 
charts  of  some  parts  of  the  western  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea.  But  later  on,  from  1830,  surreys  of 
this  and  its  neighboturing  seas  were  made  by 
Captains  Moresby  and  Elwon,  and  under  them 
were  Captains  Carless,  who  afterwards  sur- 
veyed the  coast  of  Sind;  John  and  James 
Toung,  Pinching,  Powell,  Barker,  the  Abyssinian 
traveUer ;  Christopher,  the  pioneer  of  the  Indus, 
who  fell  at  Multan;  Wellsted,  the  accomplished 
author;  and  Felix  Jones,  a  skilled  draughts- 
man. The  charts  continued  to  be  published  until 
184:1.  Subsequently  Moresby,  aiaed  by  James 
Young,  Robmson,  Barker,  Macdonald,  Riddle, 
Christopher,  Michael,  Lynch,  and  Felix  Jones 
surveyed  the  Maldive  Islands.  In  February  1837, 
Moresby  proceeded  to  the  Chagos  Archipelago, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Seychelles,  and  returned  to 
Bombay  in  September  1838.  Captain  Haines, 
in  October  1893,  commenced  the  survey  of  the 
south  coast  of  Arabia,  with  Lieutenants  Saunders, 
Grieve,  Rennie,  and  Cruttenden,  and  Dr.  Hutton, 
but  it  was  discontinued  in  1837.  Most  of  these 
officers  wrote  memoirs  of  the  countries  surveyed. 

The  Red  Sea  was  long  supposed  to  be  36  feet 
higher  than  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Persian 
Gim  rather  less.  The  French  engineers  also,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  came  to  the 
conclusion  t£it  the  Red  Sea  was  about  30  feet 
above  the  Mediterranean;  but  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  English  engineer,  at 
Suez ;  of  M.  Negretti,  the  Austnan,  at  Tineh,  near 
tiie  ancient  Pelusium ;  and  the  levellings  of  Messrs. 
Talabat,  Bourdaloue,  and  their  assistants,  between 
the  two  seas,  proved  that  the  low-water  mark  of 
ordinary  tides  at  Suez  is  rather  more  than  one 
inch  lower,  and  the  formation  of  the  Suez  canal 
followed.  The  formation  of  the  Suez  Canal  has 
made  the  Red  Sea  again  the  great  highway  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  Indies,  and  large  ships  of 
all  nations  are  now  seen  in  it  It  was  planned  by 
Count  de  Lesseps,  and  is  the  greatest  work  of  man. 

The  traffic  between  the  different  places  on  the 
ooast  is  carried  on  by  coasting  vessels  (Eatera 
Baye) ;  Sambuk  (vessel  of  medium  size,  with  a  short 
cut- water;  Bagla,  the  same  without  cut- water; 
Dan  or  Dowrangah,  the  same,  with  a  large  stem 
and  a  long  cut-water.  Regular  conununication 
between  some  of  the  most  important  places  is 
also  kept  up  by  the  Egyptian  steamers  which  ply 
fortnightly  between  Suez,  Jedda,  Sauaken,  and 
Hasaua.  Steamers  of  the  Austrian,  Lloyds,  and 
others  also  plv  between  Sues  and  Jedda  at  the 
time  of  the  Mecca  pilffrima^ e.  On  the  AMcan 
(ride  id  the  Red  Sea,  were  is  not  a  single  place 
of  eonsequenoe  between  Suez  and  Koser  (Cosseir). 

Koeer  (1200  inhabitants)  is  the  harbour  ol 
Upper  IBgfpi,  from  which  itk  ^  days'  journey 
in  a  straight  Ibie.    It  was  formerly  one  ol  the 
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larly  grain ;  but  since  the  opening  of  the  Sues 
railway  it  has  lost  nearly  all  its  importance. 

Souakin  (10,000  inhabitants)  possesses  a  eood 
harbour.  It  was  ceded  to  Egypt  by  the  Turks  in 
1865,  and  since  that  period  it  has  rapidly  im- 
proved. It  was  formerly  an  important  depdt  of 
the  slave  trade. 

Masaua  (5000  inhabitants),  the  seaport  of 
Abyssinia,  belonged  to  the  Turks  as  early  as  1557, 
and  has  recently  been  ceded  to  Egypt.  The 
climate  is  very  hot.  On  the  Arabian  side,  the 
seaports  of  the  province  of  Yemen  are  Mocha, 
Hodeda,  and  Lohaya.  Mocha  has  fallen  entirely 
to  decay,  and  Hodeda  nearly  so.  These  places 
have  been  superseded  as  seaports  by  Aden. 

The  most  important  seaport  in  the  Red  Sea, 
the  gbeat  focus  of  oriental  trade,  and  oiie  of  the 
wealthiest  towns  in  the  Turkish  empire,  is  Jedda, 
situated  46  miles  to  the  west  of  Mecca,  of  which 
it  is  the  port  Pilgrims  from  every  Muham- 
madan  country  converge  here,  and  the  merchants 
transact  business  with  the  devotees  on  their  arrival 
and  departure.  The  inhabitants  trade  with  the  in- 
terior of  Arabia,  with  Egypt,  East  Africa,  as  far  as 
Mozambique,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  India,  and  the 
Malay  Islands.  Jedda  is  the  chief  market  for 
pearls,  mother-of-pearl,  and  black  coral,  and  for 
the  coffee,  balsam,  senna  leaves,  aromatic  herbs, 
and  horses  and  donkeys  which  Arabia  produces. 
It  is  also  a  great  depdt  of  oriental  carpets,  mus- 
lins, woollen  and  suken  stuffs,  spices,  and  other 
products,  which  are  exported  to  the  western 
Muhammadan  countries.  The  imports  are  oom, 
rice,  butter,  oil,  and  not  unfrequently  slaves, 
!  The  harbour  lies  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  town,  which  can  only  be  approached  by  small 
craft.  The  town  was  teJcen  by  the  Egyptians  in 
1836,  but  since  1840  has  again  belonged  to  the 
Turks.  In  1858,  a  massacre  of  the  Christians  took 
place,  on  which  occasion  the  French  and  British 
consuls  were  murdered,  and  in  consequence  the 
town  was  bombarded  by  the  British. 

To  the  north  of  Jedda  lies  Yemba,  the  seaport 
of  Medina,  which  lies  about  92  miles  to  the  east 
of  it.  It  is  called  Yemba-el-Bahr,  and  has  about 
2000  inhabitants  only,  lies  in  a  sterile  region, 
while  the  larger  town  of  Yemba-el-Nakhl,  with 
about  5000  souls,  situated  nearly  a  day's  journey 
inland,  is  surrounded  with  palms  and  other 
vei;etation. 

There  are  no  harbours  of  note  between  Hub 
point  and  Suez,  but  El  Wejj,  opposite  Koser,  is 
an  important  quarantine  station,  since  the  cholem 
was  brought  to  Egypt  by  the  Mecca  pilgrims 
in  1865,  the  quarantine  establishment  has  been 
annually  fitted  up  for  a  month  and  a  half  or  two 
months  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  pUgiims* 
after  the  great  Bahram  festival.  Both  the  cara- 
vans travelling  by  land  and  vessels  of  every  nation 
from  Arabian  ports  must  undergo  quarantine  here 
for  five  days,  or  for  a  longer  period  if  tiie  out^ 
In^ak  of  an  ejHdemic  is  apprehoided. 

The  great  Mecca  caravan  which  travels  via 
Akaba  passes  this  way  both  in  going  and 
coming.  The  town  itself  has  600  to  800  in** 
habitants  only.  The  nortii  part  of  the  Arabiaii 
coast,  as  far  as  El  Wejj,  is  under  the  sapremacT 
of  Egypt— 7^  Red  Sea  and  iU  CoasU^  by  Dr. 
C.f  p.  13 ;  Klunzinger  in  Baedeker's  Egypt ;  B. 
L  Marine  Surveys^   Asiatie  ReMor^eif  ui,  p. 


RED  SPIDER. 


REGENT  BIRD. 


821,  viii.  p.  316 ;  Maury,  pp.  128,  247 ;  Burton's 
Meecuy  L  |^  288 ;  Ouseley's  Tr.  i.  p.  168 ;  Ajaib-al- 
Baldan;  PHny,  lib.  tL  ch.  zxiii.  and  xxir. ;  Curi- 
otUies  of  Science,  p.  176 ;  Skarpe's  Egypt,  i.  p. 
408;  CfoUingwood^s  Voyage;  Leonard  Homer  in 
Pr.  Royal  Society,  1855;  CoUingwoodCti  Naturalist, 

RED  SPIDER,  one  of  the  pli^es  of  the  tea- 
plant,  an  extremely  small  red  mite  that  eats  the 
oeUolar  tiflsaes  of  old  leaf,  and  has  a  marked 
effect  in  checking  the  growth,  especially  in  young 
plajit.  Hiis  noxious  insect  infests  the  roga  tree, 
Naudea  cadamba. 

REDUYIUSf  a  genus  of  bug  insects  belonging 
to  the  Reduyiidse.  R.  serratus  of  India  produces 
dight  electric  shocks. 

RED  WOOD  is  a  commercial  term  applied 
to  sereral  timbers ;  one  is  the  Gsesalpinia  sappan, 
Linn.  ;  another  red  wood  tree  is  the  Adenanthera 
paTonina,  a  large  and  handsome  tree,  and  well 
suited  for  planting  in  avenues;  also  the  Ptero- 
carpUB  Santalinns,  Roxb.,  and  the  red  wood  of  the 
Andamans  is  said  to  be  the  product  of  Pterocarpus 
Dalbergioides,  Roxb. 

The  red  wood  fig-tree  is  the  Ficus  racemosa. 

The  red  wood  of  Japan,  Fa-ang,  Jap.,  also 
Tsiampan,  Jap.,  is  a  product  of  Coy  or  Kin,  in 
Thonlwarg's  time  belonging  to  the  long  of  Siam. 
It  was  also  obtainable  in  Bambilisoi,  on  the  coast 
of  Cambodia,  and  from  Bimen  Island,  between 
Bali  and  Timor.  It  was  imported  into  Japan, 
where,  Thunberg  remarks,  'this  wood  rubbed 
with  some  lime  and  water  yields  the  finest  violet 
ooknr  we  oould  wish  to  see.' 

The  red  wood  used  in  Japan  for  dyeing,  called 
Ubar,  is  a  red  wood  of  Sumatra,  resembling  log- 
wood. It  is  used  by  the  natives  in  tanning  twine 
for  fiuahing-nets,  and  appears  to  be  the  okir  or 
Tuiarius  major  of  Rumph.  iii.  p.  192,  and 
JambolifeiA  rezinoso  of  Lour.  Fl.  C.  C.  p.  231. 

The  red  wood  of  Mergui  is  the  oyndesmis 
Tavoyana. 

The  red  wood  of  Penang  is  in  general  use  for 
fnmiture.  Its  colour  is  red,  and  its  specific 
gravity  1-000. 

A  red  dye-wood  occurs  in  the  Yizianagram 
zamindarL — Marsden's  Sumatra,  p.  95;  Thunb, 
Japan,  i.  p.  42 ;  Col,  Frith;  Roxb, 

REED. 
Kalam,  ....    Abab.  I  Peru  nanal,  .    .    .    Tam. 
Bam HiKD.  |  Pedda  rella, .    .    .     Tel. 

Reeds  of  the  best  quality  of  which  pens  are 
made  are  imported  into  India  from  Arabia,  but 
inferior  descnptions,  from  Saccharum  sara,  abound 
on  many  hills,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  India. 
Reeds  for  weaving  aro  formed  of  these,  though 
need  also  for  pens.  In  Peninsular  India,  reeds 
for  weavers  are  prepared  by  a  dass  of  persons, 
who  also  practise  as  oculists.  The  materials  used 
for  reeds  are  strips  of  several  descriptions  of  reed ; 
for  sflk  weavers  they  are  made  of  the  fine  teeth 
of  the  mango  fish. — Rohde's  MSS. 

REEF  or  ShoaL  Sha'b,  Arab.  Darwin  (Re- 
searches, p.  555)  describes  the  lagoon  islands, 
the  encircung  reefs,  and  the  barrier  reefs.  Coral 
idaiids  are  arranged  by  Darwin  into  the  atoll 
or  lagoon  island,  a  coral  margin  with  a  lagoon 
in  the  centre;  barrier  reefs,  Btretchin|;  along  a 
▼Mt  extent  of  coast ;  and  encirchuff  coral 
reefe,  wMch  are  merely  fringes  of  coral  along 
the  margiii  of  a  shore.  Yon^irch  is  of  opinion 
tiuit  Hbe  lagoon  iiAand  la  the  margin  of  a  sub- 


marine crater  on  which  the  coral  animal  has 
built  its  wonderful  structure.  The  barrier 
reefs,  according  to  Darwin,  aro  due  to  sub- 
sidence. In  a  sheltered  archipelago,  they  rarely 
rise  to  the  surface.  But  in  an  open  ocean,  rolling 
waves  and  breakers  throw  up  a  barrier  of  broken 
coral  far  above  the  usual  high  water-mark. 

In  New  Caledonia  the  encircling  roef  extends. 
140  miles  beyond  the  island.  At  Vanikoro,  the 
reef  runs  two  or  three  miles  from  the  shore,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  from  30  to  50 
fathoms  deep.  Externally,  the  reef  rises  from 
an  ocean  profoundly  deep. 

The  great  barrier  reef  which  fronts  the  N.E. 
coast  of  Australia  for  nearly  1062  miles,  runs  paral- 
lel to  the  shore,  at  distances  ranging  from  20  to  70 
miles,  the  enclosed  sea,  81,860  square  miles  in 
area,  varying  in  depth  from  ten  to  sixty  fathoms. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Darwin  think  (557)  that 
the  great  depths  of  the  marginal  seas  is  caused  by 
the  subsidence  of  the  land,  the  corals  raising  their 
structure  as  the  lands  subside. 

There  are  innumerable  coral  reefs  and  cond 
islands,  but  Darwin  has  satisfactorily  shown 
that  aioUs,  or  annular  reefs,  were  originally 
fringing  reefs  constructed  around  islands  that 
have  since  subsided.  Coral  reefs  have  thas  been 
divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  their 
geological  character, — the  shore  reefs  fringe  the 
shores  of  continents  or  islands;  the  encircling 
reefs  or  barrier  reefs ;  the  third,  enclosing  a 
lagoon,  is  called  an  atoll,  or  lagoon  island,  and 
is  a  ring  or  annular  breakwater  around  an  interior 
lake.  In  the  Archipelago  and  the  Pacific  are 
many  coral  islands  or  atolls.  An  atoll  differs  from 
an  encircling  barrier  reef  only  in  the  absence  of 
land  within  its  central  expanse;  and  a  barrier 
reef  differs  from  a  fringing  reef,  in  being  placed 
at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  land,  with 
reference  to  the  probable  inclination  of  its  sub- 
marine foundation,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  deep 
water  lagoon-like  space  or  moat  within  the  reef. 
Atolls  sometimes  constitute  a  great  droular  chain 
enclosing  a  deep  basin,  but  opening  by  one  or 
more  deep  breaches  into  the  sea.  Sometimes  they 
surround  a  little  island  by  a  girdle  of  reefs ;  or 
form  the  inunediate  edging  or  border  of  an  island 
or  continent.  Atolls  occur  in  the  Pacific,  in  the 
Chinese  Seas,  in  the  Marianne  and  Philippine 
Islands,  Maldives,  Laccadives,  and  Sunda  group. 
— Darwin  on  the  Structure  and  Distribution  of 
Coral  Reefs;  Hartung. 

REEPERS  are  longitudinal  sections  of  the 
palmyra  palm,  used  for  building  purposes ;  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  is  split  into  eight  for  reepers, 
and  tiiese  are  dressed  with  an  a(ke.  In  Ceylon, 
Uiey  are  made  of  the  kittool  palm,  and  known  as 
Nipera  reepers ;  these  are  dearer  than  any  other 
kind,  they  last  in  many  instances  for  50  or  60 
years. — Simmonds'  Diet, 

REFUGE  CITIES,  or  Sanctuaries,  cities  where 
criminals  and  others  obtain  refuge.  See  Bast  f 
Hebron;  Eedish *  Shechem. 

REG.  Pkbs.  Sand ;  hence  Regiathan,  a  sandy 
desert,  the  Baloo-desa  of  India.  Reg-rawan,  the 
moving  sand    R^,  a  sandy  soil 

REGENT  BIRD,  of  Australia,  is  the  Sericolua 
melinuB.  It  builds  Its  nest  in  bowers,  like  the 
satin  bird  and  bower  bird.  It  is  also  called  the 
Idnst  honey  bird.  Bennett  says  it  is  the  B.  chryao- 
oephalos. 
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REG  MAHI,  a  nnall  mottled  lizazd,  Lacerta 
acincus,  Xinit.,  from  6  to  8  inches  in  length,  found 
in  the  sands  of  Sind,  and  occasionally  in  dry 
tracts  of  the  Moltan  division.  This  reptile  nsed 
to  be  formerly  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  Europe 
as  a  restorative  stimulant  and  antisyphilitic. 
Even  some  modem  physicians,  however,  have 
justified  the  use  of  these  animals. 

REG-RAW  AN,  or  movinp^  sand,  is  a  small  hill 
in  the  Kohistan,  fortv  miles  north  of  Kabul, 
renuurkable  for  a  bed  of  sand  on  its  soutiiem  face. 
This  is  subject  to  sliding  movements,  -which 
occasion  sonorous  sounds.  It  is  styled  the  Khwaja 
Reg-rawan.  A  whitish  streak  is  observed,  ex- 
tending from  the  summit  to  the  foot.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Baber.  The  natives  say  that  it 
runs  up  again,  and  that  it  is  never  diminished; 
and  that  there  is  a  cave  at  its  foot  where  noises 
are  heard. 

Bumes  describes  the  sounds  as  loud  and  hollow, 
very  like  those  of  a  large  drum;  whilst  Sultan 
Baber,  in  his  Memoirs,  speaks  of  the  sounds  of 
drums  and  nagarets,  and  the  same  instruments 
were  specified  by  the  Friar  Odoiic  A  still  more 
apt  comparison  is  afforded  by  Captain  Newbold's 
account  of  the  like  phenomenon  in  the  Sinai 
desert,  at  the  sand-hill  known  as  Jabal  Nakus, 
<  the  hill  of  the  beU.'  Dr.  Wallin  also  was  told 
when  crossing  a  wadi  of  the  Sinai  desert,  called 
Hamade,  near  Wadi  Araba,  that  sometimes  very 
strange  sounds,  like  those  of  kettle-drums  or 
nakkara,  were  heard  to  rise  from  the  earth, 
without  any  discoverable  cause.  Friar  Odoric 
gives  an  account  of  a  sandy  hill,  on  which  he 
heurd  the  sound  of  invisible  nakkara  or  drums. 
Mr.  G.  R  Markham,  C.B.,  says  the  musical  sounds 
caused  bv  moving  sand,  which  astonished  Odoric, 
are  heard  also  in  the  deserts  of  the  west  coast  of 
Pern.  Mrs.  Markham  and  himself  heard  them 
when  thev  halted  amidst  the  medano  or  hills  of 
light  sand  in  the  Arequipa  desert  Another  case 
was  discovered  by  the  late  Hugh  Miller  in  the 
island  of  Eigg  (Cruise  of  the  BeUy^  quoted  in 
Petermann^s  Mittheilungen,  1858,  p.  405).  Mr. 
Bollaert  notices  the  Bramador  or  rumbling 
mountain  of  Tarapaca,  which  appears  to  be  dis- 
tinct from  Mr.  Markham V — J,  Cf,  S,  xxi.  p.  104 ; 
Yule^  Cathay,  i.  p.  244 ;  Bumes*  Travels. 

REGULATION  and  Non-Regulation  are  terms 
employed  in  the  administration  of  British  India 
to  indicate  provinces  and  districts  under  different 
forms  of  laws.  The  Regulation  Provinces,  as  a 
rule,  are  governed  under  the  provisions  of  Acts 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  India,  or  b^  Acts  of 
the  British  Parliament,  and  the  administrative 
officers  are  desiffnated  judges  and  collectors. 
Non-Regulation  Provinces,  again,  are  under  the 
control  of  Commissioners,  who  rule  in  accordance 
with  local  provisions,  often  founded  on  previous 
decisions,  and  the  Chief  Commissioners  and  Com- 
missioners are  sometimes  civilians  and  sometimes 
military  men. 

REGULUS  CRISTATUS,  the  golden-crested 
wren  of  Europe,  N.  Asia,  Japan,  W.  Asia, 
Barbaiy,  is  partially  migratcuT.  It  is  replaced 
in  the  W.  Himalaya  by  R.  Himalayensis.  The 
Reguloides  proregulus  (Re^us  modestus,  or 
Dalmatian  regulus)  of  Asia  is  very  rare  in 
Europe,^-one  specimen  obtained  in  Dalmatia,  and 
another  in  Enuand, — ^but  it  is  common  in  India, 
with  sereral  affined  species.    See  Birds. 


REGUR.  Dec,  The  blade  soU  of  the  volcanic 
reffions.    See  Soil. 

REH  has  its  origin  in  the  decomposition  of 
the  elements  of  the  rocks  and  soils  under  the 
action  of  air  and  water,  and  the  rain-water  washes 
out  the  soluble  carbonates  of  lime,  and  alkaline 
chlorides,  and  sulphates,  and  carbonates,  whidi 
are  formed  into  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  lime,  chloride  of  soda,  sulphate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  effloresce 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Reh  is  thus  not  a  special  salt,  or  mixture  of  salts, 
but  a  very  variable  compound.  It  is  really  the 
most  easily  soluble  salt  in  the  earth  water,  re- 
maining in  solution  after  the  decomposition  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  on  evaporation.  The 
ingredients  and  their  relative  proportions  are 
found  to  vary  in  different  places,  exactly  as  the 
well  waters  at  different  spots  differ  in  saline 
contents,  and  in  the  same  area  there  is  a  dose 
relation  between  the  two. 

Deterioration  of  the  land  irrigated  from  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna  canals  attracted  serious  at- 
tention in  the  villages  along  the  Western  Jumna 
canal,  and  its  branches,  about  DehU,  Paniput, 
Rohtak,  and  Kumool.  In  1857,  Mr.  Sherer,  joint- 
magistrate  -of  Aligarh,  examined  the  tracts  of 
country  deteriorated,  and  the  picture  presented 
by  him  of  the  suffering  in  some  of  the  villages 
was  truly  deplorable.    Out  of  580  canal  villages, 
59  or  nearly  10  per  cent  had  been  injured  in 
d^frees  ranging   from  severely  to  partially,  6 
per  cent,  being  severely  injured.    The  mft-dm^im 
appeared  to  be  reached  in  Paniput,  where  46 
villages,  or  19  per  cent,  were  mjured.     Reh 
effloresces  in  several  parts  of  the  Panjab,  where 
there  are  no  canals  at  all ;  in  these  places  it 
appears  in  knd  irrigated  from  wells  where  the 
water  is  very  far  from  the  surface.    The  efflor* 
escing  salt  consists  of  sulphate  of  soda,  with  a 
variable   proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium   or 
common  salt    As  far  as  experience  goes,  lands 
near  canals,  like  the  Hasli,  in  the  Lahore  district, 
constructed  at,  but  not  below,  die  ordinary  levd 
of  the  watershed,  are  usually  found  to  be  free 
from  reh  efflorescence.    Generally  speaking,  the 
farmers  assert  that  fully  impregnated  leh  land 
is  incurable  and  valueless.    In  gwdens  and  small 
plots,  it  has  been  found  useful  to  dig  out  the  soil 
to  the  depth  of  2  feet  or  so  entirely,  and  putting 
in  fresh  soil.     Sluicing  and  irrigation  haa  been 
recommended.     Nitrate  of  lime  is  recommended 
as  a  probable  chemical  antidote  for  the  aahs  of 
the  ren.    It  has  been  known  that  the  beat  remedy 
for  reh  is  the  saline  efflorescence  of  old  mortar 
on  walls,  or  which  appears  on  ground  containing 
carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  matter.     In  this 
substance  nitrate  of  lime  is  found,  and  this  salt 
would  act  by  producing  the  insoluble  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  the  sparingly  soluble  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  the  deliquescent  nitrate  of  soda,  instead 
of  the  efflorescent  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
which  are    the   principal   constituents   of   leh. 
Nitrate  of  lime  is  prepiured  by  <1iirfaTling  ahoni  or 
saltpetre  with  kahi  safed,  and  neutraUzii^  tJie 
add  liquor  that  passes  over  with  chunanu    The 
native  cultivators,  in  some  parts,  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  employ  chiana  kullur,  or  earth 
which  looks  damp;  this  earth  is  found  whoe 
animal  remains  are  deposited,  and  usually  ^yin*»MiMi 
nitrate  of  lime.    The  reh  ia  composed 
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of  tfolpliate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  Bodiam,  with, 
in  some  places,  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  solphate 
and  carbonate  of  soda  are  veiy  eflBorescent  salts, 
and  melt  partly  in  their  water  of  drstallization 
at  a  temperature  of  aboat  98^,  while  they  are 
rather  sparingly  soluble  when  the  temperature 
faUa  below  60^  Hence  during  the  hot  weather 
the  reh  melts  and  percolates  the  groundj  to  some 
oonttderable  depth ;  but  as  the  weather  becomes 
eooler,  crystals  form  in  this  soil  and  form  a 
eapiUary  network,  upon  which  it  travels  till  it 
smves  at  the  surface,  where  the  salt  gires  oif 
its  water  of  crystallisation,  and  falls  into  a  dry 
powder  by  efflorescence.  If  to  a  solution  of 
these  MltB,  nitrate  of  lime  be  added,  no  change  is 
ptoduced  by  it  on  the  chloride  of  sodium,  but  the 
sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda  are  converted 
into  nitrate  of  soda,  a  deliquescing  salt,  while  the 
lime  is  dianged  eitl&er  into  the  insoluble  carbonate 
of  Ume,  or  the  sparingly  soluble  sulphate  of  lime, 
neither  of  which  are  efflorescent  or  in  any  way 
injurious  to  vegetation. — PowelTs  Handbook^  pp. 
95,  112;  Beeords  Govt,  of  India,  No.  42  of 
1864,  Note  an  Reh,  etc. 

SEHAT,  in  Buddhism,  a  being  entirely  free 
from  evil  desire,  and  possessing  supernatural 
powers. — Hardy's  Monaclasm,  p.  440. 

RBHMANNIA  GHINENSIS.     Tatarinov, 
Sani^-ti-whuig,     .    Ohiv.  I  BCan-ti,  ....    OHIH. 
Shah-ti-wluuig,     .        „      |  Kan-ynen, ...        „ 

A  plant  of  the  order  Gresneraoese.  Its  roots 
are  son-dried,  and  brought  from  Kwang-p*ing-fu 
in  Peh-chi-li,  from  Yuen-chan-fu  in  Kiang-si, 
and  very  largely  from  Hwai-king-fu  in  Ho-nan. 
The  root  is  deemed  by  the  Chinese  alterative 
and  tonio. — Smith's  Mat  Med, 

REINHARD,  WALTER,  a  native  of  the  elec- 
torate of  Treves,  who  came  to  India  as  a  carpenter 
in  tiie  French  navy.  He  took  service  with  several 
native  diiefs  for  brief  periods,  and  then  joined 
QfKgory,  an  Armenian,  who  was  in  high  employ 
imdor  Mir  Kasim,  nawab  of  Bengal.  After  the 
fall  of  Monghir,  he  put  to  death  all  the  English 
prisoners  who  had  been  collected  at  Patna.  He 
next  joined  the  Bharatpor  chief,  and  from  him 
finally  went  over  to  ifajaf  Khan.  He  died  in 
1778,  and  was  buried  at  Agra.  He  was  known 
as  Snmm,  and  the  Begum  who  had  lived  with 
him.  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  Kashmir 
dancing  girl,  was  recognised  as  his  widow,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  all  his  Sardanha  estates.  In  1781  she 
was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in 
1792 married M.le Yaisseau, a  Flrench  adventurer. 
He  was  so  unpopular  that  the  people  rebelled 
under  Ziiar  lab  Khan,  a  son  of  Reinhard,  and 
by  an  artifice  of  the  Begum  her  husband  was 
induced  to  commit  suicide,  and  the  disturbance 
was  soon  after  quelled  by  her  old  servant  George 
Thomas.  In  1802,  Zafar  Yab  Khan  died,  leaving 
a  daogfater,  who  was  married  to  Mr.  Dyce,  an 
officer  of  her  army.  She  had  a  son  and  two 
dan|diters.  The  son,  David  Ochterlony  Dyce 
Sombre,  was  adopted  by  the  Begum,  and  on  her 
death  in  1836  he  succeeded  to  the  estate.  He 
married  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Viscount  St. 
Vincent,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1861.  His  widow 
in  1862  married  the  Honourable  George  C.  Weld 
Forester,  now  Baron  Forester.  The  Begum  by 
will  left  to  schools  and  Romish  churches,  Ba. 
9,74,400,— Growse,  p.  41. 

SEJAKG    is    the  alphabet  of   Lemba  and 


Pasumm&h  on  the  western  side  of  Sumatra.  It 
consists  of  23  substantive  characters,  formed  of 
upright  scratches  or  strokes,  and  on  the  whole  it 
is  more  complete  than  either  the  Batak  or  Korinchi 
alphabets. 

REJEEPAK,  (lit)  pure  veins,  a  term  applied 
to  Arabian  horses  of  pure  strain,  many  of  which 
are  bred  on  the  Persian  shore,  with  as  much 
attention  to  preserve  the  original  blood  as  imported 
from  Arabia,  as  could  be  shown  in  first-rate  studs 
in  England. 

RELIGION.  Of  the  various  rdigions  in  the 
world,  according  to  Hassel,  there  are,  in  miU 
lions,  Christians,  120 ;  Jews,  nearly  4 ;  Muham- 
madans,  250 ;  Hindus,  111 ;  Buddhists,  315. 
Every  rdigion,  it  has  been  remarked,  '  even  the 
most  imperfect  and  degraded,  has  something  that 
ought  to  be  sacred  to  us,  for  there  is  in  all 
regions  a  secret  yearning  after  the  true  though 
unniown  God.'  Movers  has  illustrated  the  re- 
ligious worship  of  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians, 
from  their  temples ;  the  religious  idea  of  the  Arab 
nomadee,  prior  to  the  time  of  Mahomed,  has 
been  deflcnoed  by  many ;  the  idols  and  temples, 
the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  the  hieratic  and 
demotic  ifss.,  have  afforded  much  information 
regarding  the  religion  of  Egypt.  Further  to  the 
east,  the  monuments  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  have 
furnished  materials  for  the  study  of  the  Semitic 
reUgions,  and  images  of  Bel  and  Nisroch  have 
been  produced,  and  something  is  now  known  of 
the  religions  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  of  the 
savage  inhabitants  of  America,  Africa,  and  Poly- 
nesia. 

Of  the  religions  of  the  S.  and  E.  of  Asia  and 
the  philosop&es  which  take  their  place,  the 
demon,  and  spirit,  and  nature  worship  of  the 
ruder  races  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient;  the 
monotheistic  religion  of  the  Jews,  4000  years 
old,  may  be  the  next,  followed  by  the  Buddhist 
philosophy,  which  seems  to  have  been  believed 
in  since  3200  years,  850  years  before  Sakya  gave 
it  fresh  vigour,  and  is  the  most  extensive  of  all 
of  them,  with  the  Jaina  faith,  which  is  as  old  as 
that  of  the  Buddhist 

The  philosophy  put  forth  by  Kung-fu-tce  or 
Confucius,  was  about  500  years  before  Christ, 
and  it  has  been  added  to  and  altered  by  subse- 
quent sages  of  China.  The  Christian  religion,  first 
established  in  Western  Asia  19  centuries  ago, 
and  early  taught  in  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Central 
and  Eastern  Asia,  has  at  present,  in  British  India, 
but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  professors. 
If  India  and  South-Eastem  Asia  be  lo&ed  at  in 
their  religious  aspects,  four  polytheist  faiths  will 
be  seen, — Buddhism,  the  Jaina  faith,  Brahmanism, 
and  Shamanism;  three  monotheistic  faiths,  viz. 
Jewish,  Christian,  and  Muhammadan;  a  mixed 
faith,  the  Sikh,  partly  monotheistic,  but  believing 
in  incanmtions ;  and  lastly  the  worship  of  fire  as 
an  element,  by  the  little  numerous  but  intellectual 
Parsees. 

The  canonical  books  of  three  of  the  principal 
religions  of  the  ancient  and  modem  world,  viz. 
the  Veda  of  the  Brahman,  the  Zendaveata  of 
the  Zoroastrian,  and  the  Tripitaka  of  the  Buddhist, 
have  disclosed  the  real  origin  of  Greek  and 
Roman,  and  likewise  of  Teutonic,  Slavonic,  and 
Celtic  mythology.  The  Koran,  and  the  literature 
connected  with  it,  afford  information  regarding 
a  Semitic  religion,  the  doctrines  of  MMome£ 
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Besides  the  A^ryan  and  Semitic'  fiMmlies  of  reU-  i  aathority  Ci  the  Yeda.    The  Saakhya  fidUmojAf 
gion,  there  are  in  China  three  recognised  forma        -^i— --i-^--  i^-  — s^i.^:__  xi.^^  . 1  /s.^ 

of  pablic  worship, — ^the  philosophy  of  Confucius, 
that  of  Tao-tze,  and  the  religion  or  philosophy  of 
Fo  (Buddha). 

The  ancient  history  of  India  shows  that  it  has 
had  four  great  religious  eras,  —  the  VediCj  in 
which  Agui,  Indra,  and  other  personifications  of 
Spiritual  existences,  with  the  worship  of  aslaral 
and  natural  pbenomena,  were  propitiated  with 
feasts,  and  invoked  with  the  hymns  .of  the  Rig 
Yeda,  and  in  which  maidens  selected  their 
husbands  in  the  Swayamvara,  and  monaxchs  sacri- 
ficed the  horse  in  the  Aswa  Medha.  In  the  Brah- 
manic  period,  the  Kshatriya  feasts  were  converted 
into  sacrifices  for  the  atonement  of  sins  against 
Brahroanical  law,  and  divine  worship  was  reduced 
to  a  system  of  austerities  and  meditations  upon 
the  Supreme  Spirit  as  Brahma.  It  was  in  this 
era  that  the  Brahmans  assumed  the  character  of 
a  great  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  and  established 
tiiat  priestly  dominion  which  still  extends  over 
the  minds  and  senses  of  the  Hindus  of  India; 
3dly,  the  Buddhist  period,  in  which  Sakya  Muni 
Appeared.  And,  4thly,  the  Brahmanical  revival, 
during  which  Brahmans  abandoned  the  worship  of 
their  god  Brahma,  and  reverted  to  the  old  national 
gods  and  heroes  of  the  Vedic  Aryans.  In  this 
era  Vishnu  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  Rama  and  Kiishna  as  his  incarnations, 
and  it  was  accompanied  and  followed  by  a  belief 
in  a  deity  called  Siva,  whose  worship,  based  on 
physiological  doctrines,  was  earnestly  inculcated 
by  its  missionaries  during  the  8th  to  the  14th 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Both  of  these 
sects  of  Brahmanism  are  accepted  by  t^e  Hindus. 
But  at  present  the  largest  number  of  the  Hindus 
are  followers  of  Vishnu  and  his  wife,  in  some  one 
of  his  several  incarnations;  a  smaUer  number 
accepting  Siva  and  his  wife.  Siva  is  mentioned 
in  the  book  of  Amos  (v.  26),  but  when  his 
worship  was  first  introduced  into  India  has  not 
been  traced.    Tod  supposes  B.c.  900. 

Since  the  7tlx  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
conquerors  from  the  north-west,  traders  from 
Arabia,  and  zealous  nussionaries  professing  Muham- 
madanism,  have  been  advancing  into  India,  China, 
and  the  western  islands  of  the  Archipelago ;  and 
the  numbers  professing  this  faith  in  S.  and  E. 
Asia  may  now  amount  to  about  200  millions  of 
souls. 

The  Vedas  of  the  Hindus  are  in  Sanskrit  They 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  translated  as  a  whole 
into  any  of  the  vernacular  tongues  of  India,  and 
there  are  but  few  Brahmans  who  can  read  and 
understand  them,  though  they  learn  portions  by 
heart.  They  are  considered  a  rerelation ;  and  the 
laws  of  Menu,  the  Puranas  or  legendary  histories 
of  India,  the  Tantras,  and  the  six  orthodox  Hindu 
systems  of  philosophy,  all  derive  their  authority 
from  their  agreement  with  the  Vedas.  It  was  the 
Vedas  of  which  the  Buddha  Sakya  Muni  denied 
the  au^ority.  In  the  Vedanta  philosophy,  the 
beginning  of  all  wisdom  is  said  to  be  a  desire  to 
know  God,  who  is  the  cause  of  the  universe,  and 
this  is  to  be  learned  from  the  Scripture.  The 
Kyaya  philosophy  acknowledges  four  sources  of 
knowleage,'~-perception,  induction,  analogy,  and 
the  word  or  Yeda.  The  Vaiseshika  philo^phy  is 
an  atomistic  system,  not  favourably  looked  on  by 
the  Bnhmans,  nevertheless  proclaims  the  absohite 
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IS  atheistic;  it  maintains  tiiat  a  personal  God 
cannot  be  proved,  though  it  so  far  oonforms  as  to 
admit  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Veda  aa  evi- 
dence in  addition  to  perception  and  indadioiL 
The  Puranas,  or  old  bo(^  superseded  the  Veda. 
The  Buddhist  religion  of  Burma  is  likewise  a 
philosophy.  The  British  rulers  of  India  have 
allowed  the  utmost  religious  freedom  to  all  the 
raoes  under  their  sway,  and  the  Bibk  has  never 
been  used  as  a  class-book  in  any  GrovenuDent 
school  in  British  India.  This  has  been  denoimoed 
b^  earnest  men  as  time-serving.  However,  the 
Koran  and  the  Vedas  are  equiSiy  excluded ;  but 
the  grant-in-aid  rules  of  1854  permit  money 
allowances  to  every  sdliool  in  India  whoe  edu- 
cation up  to  a  certain  standard  is  imparted,  and 
in  these  grants  every  Christian  school  can  equally 
share.  To  gain  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Veda, 
the  Zendavesta,  the  Tripitaka,  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Koran,  or  the  sacred  books  of  China, 
would  be  the  work  of  a  long  life. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  has  pointed  out  that  both  in 
Aryan  and  Semitic  races  there  have  existed 
several  minor  creeds,  which  in  process  of  ages 
have  disappeared.  In  the  Aryan  race,  for  ex- 
ample, there  have  been  the  religions  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  Odin-worship,  and  Druidism.  In  ihe 
Semitic  race,  there  have  been  the  Assyiian, 
Phoenician,  and  sundry  other  idolatries.  But  in 
each  race  there  has  also  been  one  great  religion, 
which,  beginning  at  the  very  dawn  of  histoiy;  has 
lasted  to  the  present  hour,  namely,  Vedio-Brah- 
manism  among  the  Aiyans,  and  Judaism  in  the 
Semitic  race.  And  each  of  these  great  rdigions 
has  had  two  vast  offshoots  or  schirais,  which  also 
still  survive,  namely  Zoroastrianism  and  Buddhism 
from  Brahmanism,  and  Christianiiy  and  Islam 
from  Judaism.  Further,  all  six  of  these  leligionfi 
are  possessed  of  a  sacred  litexatuie,  to  i^ch 
divine  authority  is  attributed  by  their  adherents, 
namely,  among  the  Aryans — 

The  Vedas  of  the  Brahmans. 

The  Zendaveata  of  the  Zoroastrians. 

The  Tripitaka  of  the  Buddhiste. 

And  among  the  Semitic  race — 

The  Old  Teetament  of  the  Jews. 

The  New  Testament  of  the  Qhvktians. 

The  Kozan  of  Mohammadans. 

Besides  these  Aryan  and  Semitic  Sczipturei^ 
there  only  exist  in  the  world  two  other  aadent 
sacred  books  of  any  value,  namely,  the  Kings  of 
the  Confucian  Chinese,  and  the  Tao-tse  King  of 
the  Taoists  of  China ;  the  Grunth  of  the  Sikhs 
being  a  comparatively  modem  work. 

Lastly,  as  if  to  perfect  *the  parallel,  leeent  cal- 
culations tend  to  show  that  at  the  present  hour, 
after  4000  years  of  development,  the  great  rdi- 
gions  of  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  races  are  almost 
on  an  equality  in  point  of  numbers— K^khmanism 
and  Buddhism,  with  the  small  remnant  of  Zoroas- 
trians, counting  together  (according  to  an  author- 
ity accepted  by  Professor  Midler^  about  44  p^ 
cent,  of  the  human  race;  and  Judaism,  Islam, 
and  Christianity  numbering  nearly  4&  per  cent 
on  the  same  calculation. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  races  in  Bouthen 
and  Eastern  Asia  are  of  the  Muhammadan,  the 
Buddhist,  the  Brahmanicfd,  and  Sintu  religioos. 
The  Muhammadans  believe  in  God,  in  a  future 
state,  in  a  judgment  foe  Mesng  &t  for  oendemn- 
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adod,  fai  Mfthomed  aa  the  last  and  greatest  of 
the  piophetB  of  God ;  in  the  Koran  as  a  divine 
reyeiation ;  in  khalifas  as  successors  of  Mahomed, 
and  i&  many  sainto  and  shrinea  They  believe, 
also,  in  the  coining  of  a  Mehdi,  who  is  to  be  the 
last  ^  the  Imams,  and  who  will  inangurate  an  era 
when  Islam,  now  militant,  will  be  finally  triimiph- 
anti  They  designate  their  religion  Islam,  salva- 
tion, and  style  themselves  Masalman,  of  the 
saving  faith.  Mahammadanism  is  essentially  a 
proeelytizing  religion ;  the  craving  of  all  its  pro- 
ieesMS  behig  to  convert  all  mankind  to  a  belief  in 
God  and  in  Mahomed  as  His  prophet.  Bat  with 
this  as  the  essential  tenet,  thev  have  many  diverse 
seetfl,  of  every  shade  of  belief,  from  a  pure  mono- 
theism  to  a  recognised  series  of  inoamatioDS  still 
in  progress.  I^ey  occupy  parts  of  Europe  and 
Afnca,  much  of  the  south  of  Asia,  and  eastwards 
into  the  Archipelago.  In  the  south-west  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  Persia  with  its  7,658,000  in- 
habitants  is  almost  exclusively  of  the  Shiah  fonn 
of  Mnbammadanism,  with  a  mere  sprinkling  of 
Jews,  Annenian  Christians,  and  Zoroastrian  fire- 
wonhippers.  But  Persia  is  almost  alone  in  this 
form  of  the  faith.  It  is  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  races  follawing  ^e  Sunni  traditions, — ^by  Arabs 
to  the  S.W.  and  W. ;  by  Turks  in  Asia  to  the 
N.W.  and  N. ;  with  Uzbak  also  on  its  north ; 
Bokhariots  and  Turkoman  to  the  N.E.,  and  Afghan 
tribes,  Makrani,  Baluch,  and  Sindi,  on  its  east;  |  loosening  its  grasp 


and  the  Turkoman  make  the  sectarian  difference 
in  their  belief  a  ground  for  considering  Persia 
hefeticaL  Until  the  present  day  they  raid  Persian 
territory,  and  steal  and  sell  the  captives  as  slaves. 
Persia  is  to  them  a  hostile  country,  a  dar-ul-harb, 
on  which  they  may  lawfully  make  war.  In  this 
region  tilie  Muhammadan  population  is  estimated 
to  be  86,000,000. 


Pernuis, 


Turkoman, . 
Afghani, 
Sindi,     .    . 
BalxLch,  .     . 


450,000 
4,000,000 
1,887,204 

409,200 


7,658,000 

6,000,000 
Turkey  in  Alia,  16,357,000 
Khivm  Ushak, .  700,000 
BokharioU,      .    2,100.000 

In  India,  the  British  Government,  a  Christian 
power,  is  ruling  over  a  population  of  258.891,821 
souls,  in  diverse  religious  communities.  A  census 
taken  in  1881  has  shown  their  respective  numbers 
to  be  as  under  :^* 

EahirPanthi,    .  347,904 

Natwonhip,      .  143,581 

Panee,.    .    .    .  85,397 

Jews,    ....  12,009 

Brahmo.    .    .     .  1,147 

Knmbhi  Patia,  .  .      913 
OthoTB    and  nn- 

apeoified,    .    .  59,965 

The  non- Aryan  races  of  India  have  not  advanced 
beyond  the  idea  of  demons  who  scourge  the 
human  race  Many  of  tiiem  have  totems ;  others 
are  Shamanistic,  and  are  oontinually  findmg  new 
objecta  of  worship  in  the  spirits  of  men  and 
women  who  have  died  a  violent  death,  or  have 
lived  lives  of  tnrmofl.  Mari  Amman,  or  death 
mother,  of  the  Tamil  race,  is  a  recently  acknow- 
ledged divinity  who  sends  smallpox.  She  is  a 
oompoond  of  thear  Amman  or  village  goddess  and 
of  Kali,  the  consort  of  Siva.  Since  cholera  has 
swept  tiirongh  the  land,  the  people  of  Uijain  have 
formed  a  new  goddess,  Maha  ICala,  whom  they 
bdieve  fend*  tfaaft  dread  disease.  A  great  number 
ef  tfas  BOD- jLxyvtt  xaees  aie  reeognised  to  be  of 


Hfaidui,     . 

.  187,937,450 

Muhammadana,  50,121,585 

Aboriginali, 

Non- 

BndShSt)! 

.      6,426»511 
.      3,418,884 

Christian, . 

.      1,862,634 

Sikh,     .    . 

1,858,426 

Jam,     .    . 

1,281,896 

.     .    366,409 

Turanian  descent.  Many  of  them  are  in  a  servile 
condition,  and  until  the  present  day  are  almost  in 
a  state  of  predial  slavery,  in  some  parts  bought 
and  sold  with  the  lands.  Many  are  illiterate,  have 
no  sacred  books,  and  worship  spirits,  ancestors, 
idols,  and  shapeless  stones  from  the  river  beds. 
But  even  amongst  the  followers  of  the  Brahmanical 
Hindu  faith  and  the  Jaina  sect,  all  of  whom 
possess  sacred  books,  there  is  found  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  worship,  from  the  grossest  sen- 
sualism to  the  most  exalted  spiritualism,  and  from 
the  worship  of  stocks  and  stones  to  the  most  sublime 
conceptions  of  the  omnipresent  God. 

The  Muhammadans  are  descendants  of  Arab, 
Turk,  Moghul,  and  Persian  invaders,  and  of  con- 
verts from  Hindus  and  aboriginal  races.  They 
are  Urgely  of  the  Sunni  sect,  but  the  unity  of 
their  creed  and  the  firmness  of  British  rule  have 
done  much  to  make  them  one  body.  With  Brah- 
manism  it  isdifferent  Of  verv  varied  origin,  largely 
from  a  nature-worship,  with  a  belief  in  m3rtho-> 
logical  personages,  and  some  of  their  chief  gods 
deified  princes,  their  beliefs  are  greatly  diversified. 
Great  minds  are  constantly  arising  and  forming 
new  sects  or  are  pondering  over  problems,  moral, 
social,  and  political.  The  Sikh,  the  Satnami,  the 
Kabir  Panthi  are  all  recent,  and  the  Brahmo  is  of 
the  19th  century.  Brahmanism  is  proselytiring 
by  millions  among  the  aboriginal  races,  but  is 

on  many  of  the  educated 
classes.  The  tendency  is  to  adopt  some  form  of 
philosophy  as  a  substitute  for  their  old  traditional 
religions,  and  this  seems  likely  to  embrace  the 
majority  of  the  educated  classes  throughout  India. 

The  most  recent  philosophy  was  originated  by 
Ram  Mohan  Roy,  a  Brahman,  and  its  best  expounder 
at  present  (1888)  is  Keshab  Ghander  Sen.  The 
name  assumed  by  the  most  prominent  among  them 
is  that  of  Brahmo,  and  ramifications  of  this  sect 
have  spread  throughout  the  presidencies  of  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bombiy.  They  renounce  superstition, 
paganism,  and  absurdities  of  all  sorts.  They  abjure 
atheism  and  materialism ;  they  repudiate  Buadh- 
ism,  Hinduism,  and  Muhammadanism.  They  re- 
fipard  Christianity,  not  as  a  religion  to  be  adopted, 
but  as  one  of  several  paths  leading  towards  pure 
and  abstract  truth,  and  they  look  towards  the 
Yedas  and  Puranas,  handed  down  from  the  Aryan 
Hindus,  as  constituting  another  of  these  ways. 
Theirs  is  a  theism,  indudiDg  faith  in  a  Supreme 
Being,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

Sir  Alfred  G.  Lyall  thinks  that  in  India  there 
will,  in  two  or  three  generations,  be  a  wide  and 
rapid  transformation  of  its  religion ;  that  the  old 
gods  of  Hinduism  will  die  in  their  new  elements 
of  intellectoal  light  and  aur.  Some,  he  says,  may 
think  that  Ghristianity  will,  a  second  time  in  the 
world's  history,  step  into  the  vacancy  created^ 
and  occupy  the  tracts  laid  open  by  the  upheaval 
of  a  whole  continent  to  a  new  intellectual  level. 
But,  he  says,  the  state  of  thought  in  Western 
Eurc^  hardly  encourages  conjecture  that  India 
will  receive  from  that  quarter  any  such  decisive 
impulse  as  that  which  overturned  the  decaying 
paganism  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Christianity  has 
not  yet  spread  sufficiently  to  have  become  an 
actual  power  in  the  country,  but  the  Brahmoistt 
admire  Christianity  in  the  main,  as  supplying  a 
pattern  for  human  conduct. 

Under  Hindu  law,  until  1860,  a  change  of 
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religion  bj  any  Hindu  involyed  loss  of  property ; 
but  an  Act  passed  in  that  year  by  the  Legislatiye 
Council  of  British  India  declared  that  change  of 
religion  did  not  involve  loss  of  property. 

East  of  British  India,  Buadhism  has  been 
favourably  received  by  great  nationalities.  Tribes 
on  the  Assam  borders,  the  people  of  Manipur, 
many  broken  tribes  amongst  the  hills  and  the 
valleys  of  the  Irawadi,  the  Mei-kong,  and  other 
great  rivers,  are  following  spirit  and  nature  wor- 
riiip.  The  Malays  of  the  Archipelago  are  now 
mostly  Muhammadans,  and.  the  Spani^  Indies  in 
the  Philippines  almost  all  Christian  ;  but  Ceylon  is 
partly  Buddhist,  partly  Hindu ;  and  Burma,  Siam, 
Annam,  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  China,  and  Corea 
are  chiefly  Buddhist,  though  China  largely  follows 
the  philosophy  of  Confucius  or  the  corrupted 
Taoist  philosophy  of  Mene-tze. 

In  the  temples  of  Confucius  in  China,  the  only 
object  of  reverence  is  the  monumental  tablet  be- 
fore which  the  devout  bum  incense  and  pray.  At 
the  entrance  of  their  Buddhist  temples  are  colossal 

Sures,  supposed  to  be  warders  of  the  place ;  in 
other  temples  are  munerous  idols,  not  only  of 
Buddha  iu  his  three  attitudes  of  contemplation, 
exhortation,  and  repose,  but  of  many  other  deities, 
as  the  god  of  war,  the  god  of  agriculture,  and  the 
queen  of  heaven. 

A  prominent  feature  of  Japan  society  is  the  variety 
of  religious  beliefs.  The  State  cult  is  the  Sintu 
(Sin,  the  gods,  and  Tu,  faith),  an  apotheosis  of 
all  great  heroes  and  saints.  The  Buddhists  are 
there  the  more  numerous  sect,  but  their  priests  had 
become  so  singularly  unacquainted  with  the  tenets 
of  their  religion,  that  some  inquirers  recently 
visited  England  to  study  its  doctrines  in  the  books 
of  the  public  libraries.  The  populations  dwelling 
in  these  south-east  regions  of  Further  Asia  have 
beeujeetimated  as  under : — 

AsBam  tribes,  . 

Manipur,     .    . 

Burma,  .    .    . 

Slam,      .     .    . 

Annam, .     .     . 

French  Cochin- 
China,      .     • 

Cambodia,  .     . 

Malacca  tribes, 

China  proper,   350,000,000 

Eastern  Turke- 
Btan>    .     .     . 

Tibet,  Manchuria, 
Mongolia,     .  21,180,000 

Ceylon,  .    .    .    2,606,930 

^-Census  Report ;  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Darwinism 
in  MoralSy  p.  250 ;  Fiacre's  Antipodes,  p.  229 ; 
Max  MuUer,  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop, 
I  p.  12;  Sir  Alfred  C.  Lyall,  K,C.B.,  Asiatic 
Studies ;  Sir  Richard  Temple  in  Fortnightly  Review, 
Jany.  1883 ;  Albrecht  Weber's  Indian  Literature, 
See  Sacred  Books. 

REMBOWAH.  Burm.  In  Arakan  used  as 
food.  This  description  of  arrow-root  is  prepared 
from  the  Fembanoo  root,  obtainable  in  large 
quantities.  Price,  4  rupees  per  maund. — Local 
Committee,  Akyab. 

REMORA,  or  sucking  fish,  attaches  itself  to 
sharks.  The  sucker  is  on  the  back  of  the  head. 
Fishermen  in  the  Mozambique  Channel  are  said  to 
pass  a  string  through  the  tail,  and  allow  the  fish 
to  swim  away ;  it  attaches  itself  to  turtle  and  fish, 
which  are  then  pulled  in. 

REMUSAT,  ABEL,  a  learned  Parisian  sino- 
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Sunda  Islands  and 

Moluccas,     .  28,867,000 
Netherland  India 

and  part  of  N. 

Guinea,   .    .  27,962,000 
N.  Quinea  and 

neighbouring 

Islands,  .  . 
Philippines,  . 
Corea,  .  .  . 
Japan,  with  the 

Kuriles,  Loo- 

Choo,  and  Bo- 

nin  Islands,    86,357,212 


500,000 
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logtte;  author  of  Description  d*nn  Groupe  d'Oefl 

£eu  oonnu  et  situ^  entre  le  Japon  et  les   lies 
[ariannes. 

RENAUDOT,  Abbe,  author  of  Anciennea 
Relations  des  Indes  et  de  la  Chine,  Paris  1718. 
It  gives  the  notes  of  travel  of  Suleiman  and  Tbo 
Khurdadba,  two  Arab  m^rdianta,  who  Tisited 
India  and  China  apparently  in  the  9th  and  lOth 
centuries,  and  are  tne  first  amone  western  writen 
to  make  mention  of  tea  (tcha)  and  porcelain. 
They  also  mention  arrack  and  rioe. 

RENNELL,  Major  JAMES,  author  of  a  History 
of  India.  He  was  the  first  writer  who  gare  any 
intelligible  account  of  the  countries  now  called 
British  India,  and  has  been  styled  the  father  oi 
Indian  geography.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Bengal 
Atlas,  containmg  Maps  of  the  Theatre  ci  War  loid 
Conunerce  on  that  side  of  Hindustan,  London  1 780 ; 
Atlas  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  London  1780-81 ;  A 
Description  of  the  Roads  in  Bengal  and  Behar, 
4to  and  12mo,  London  1778-99;  Memoir  of  a 
Map  of  Hindustan,  with  an  Account  of  the 
Ganges  and  Brahmaputra  Rivers,  London  1788; 
Marches  of  the  British  Annies  in  the  Peninsula  of 
India  during  the  Campaigns  of  1790  and  1791 ; 
Geographical  System  of  Herodotus  Examined  and 
Explained,  4to,  London  1800 ;  Geography  of  Hero- 
dotus Examined  and  Explained,  2  vols.,  London 
1830 ;  Geographical  Illustrations  of  the  Expedi- 
tion of  Cyrus  and  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  with  the  Plates,  atlas  folio,  2  vols.  foL 
and  4to,  I^ndon  1816 ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Com- 
parative Geography  of  Western  Asia,  2  vols.  8vo, 
London  1831. 

RENNET.  Masr,  Arab.;  Panir,  Maya,  Hind. 
The  dried  contents  of  the  stomach  of  a  calf, 
used  for  coagubtting  or  curdling  milk. — Fauikner, 

RENUKA,  daughter  of  king  Renu,  the  wife  of 
rishi  Jamadagni,  and  mother  of  Parasurama ;  in 
S.  India  identical  with  the  Gramma-deva,  EUam- 
mun. 

REPOUSSE  WORK  in  silver  and  gold  is  well 
made  at  Ahmadabad.  It  is  beaten  up  first  in  snudl 
patterns,  and  holes  are  pierced  to  give  effect  to 
the  pattern.  At  first  sight,  it  might  be  mirtaken 
for  coarse  filigree.  Brass  work  of  Nagpur,  Jey- 
pore,  Moradabad,  and  in  the  south  of  the  Penin- 
sula has  the  body  of  the  work  in  brass,  and  pure 
tin  is  hammered  over  it,  leaving  spaces  of  the 
ground  as  ornament  The  wmte,  bright  tin 
resembles  silver. 

REPTILES  are  arranged  by  naturalists  as  the 
class  Reptilia  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  they  are 
numerous  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia.  The 
chameleons,  the  gecko,  and  others  of  them  are 
interesting  to  all  who  would  investigate  the 
wonders  of  creation.  The  crocodile,  the  alligator, 
and  the  poisonous  snakes  cause  great  loss  of  human 
life;  the  marine  turtles  and  their  eggs,  some  of 
the  frogs,  some  of  the  snakes,  are  us^  as  food  by 
several  races ;  several  of  them,  as  the  drinks,  the 
iguanas,  are  used  medicinally.  The  Greeksr^aided 
snakes  as  good  demons,  and  worshipped  them; 
the  emblem  of  their  defied  physician,  Escola- 
pius,  is  that  of  two  snakes  in  congress ;  and  from 
the  earliest  origin  of  Hinduism,  its  followers  have 
worshipped  the  cobra,  representing  it  in  pictares 
and  in  sculptures  with  many  heads  as  a  psoteot- 
ing  divinity  overshadowing  kinffs  and  deities  and 
lingam  idoL  With  Muhaimmaiduuu^  ^&y  orooo* 
dilesy  snakes,  turtles,  as  also,  indeed,  crabs,  are 
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not  Jawf ol  food.  The  arrangement  by  n&tOraliatB 
of  tli«  reptiles  of  the  Soath  and  East  of  Asia  is  as 
nnder : — 


First  Sub-class  —  Reptiua  Proper. 

Tai  Obdeb  op  Tobtoibbs— Obxlonia. 

L  Lftiid  Tortoises — TestudinidM. 

Tectado  eleffani,  Sehopff,  Penineula  of  India,  Ceylon. 

T.  Honfieldii,  Orap,  Afghanistan. 

T.  eloiigata,  Blyth,  Cambodia,  Arakan,  Metgui 

IL  Freth-water  Tortoises — Emydidse. 
Maaouria  emys,  Jf.  and  Schl»,  Penang,  Arakan,  Tenas- 


Coora  Amboinensis,  Daud.,  Eastern  India. 

C.  flaTomaxginata,  (M»y,  China,  Formosa. 

C.  trifasciato,  Gray,  China. 

Cfdemys  Oldhami,  Gray,  Mergui,  Cambodia. 

I^zidea  Hoohotii,  Gfray,  Cochin-China. 

Noioehelys  platynota.  Gray,  Singapore. 

Geoomyiuk  spinosa,  Chrap,  Tenassenm,  Pegu. 

Q.  grandis.  Gray,  Cambodia. 

Emys  ooellata,  D,  and  B,,  Tenasserim,  Pegu. 

B.  Bealii,  Gray,  Sonthem  China. 

B.  Thori^  Oray,  Bengal,  Penang. 

B.  nralica.  Cantor,  Chuian.    . 

B.  nigricans.  Gray,  Southern  China. 

&  Smensis,  Gray,  Canton,  Formosa. 

E.  crassieouis,  Gray,  Mergni,  Malay  Peninsula,  Cam 

E.  ReeTcsii,  Gray,  Cochin-China,  Southern  China. 

E.  trijnga,  Sehwttgg,  Peninsula  of  India,  Ceylon. 

K  macTDoephala,  Gray,  Siam,  Cambodia. 

K  Hamiltonii,  Gray^  Lower  Chuiges. 

Paagshura  tecia,  Grav, 

P.  tentoria,  Chray,  Dekhan,  Indus. 

P.  flaviventer,  Gihr,,  Bengal? 

P.  Smitbii,  GrtKy,  Pan  jab? 

Bfttagnr  baska.  Gray,  Gknges,  Irawadi,  Penang. 

B.  Unaatua,  Gray,  Nepal,  Moulmein. 

B.  Ellioti,  Gray,  Kistna  ri^er. 

B.  affinia,  Cantor,  Malay  Peninsula. 

B.  dhottgoka,  Gray,  Nepal,  Assam. 

Plattystemum  megacephalum,  Gray,  China,  Pegu. 

III.  Fresh-water  Turtles— Trionyoida). 

Bmyda  granoaa,  Schojifff  Hindustan,  Sikkim,  Bengal. 

K.  CeyUmensis,  Chray,  Ceylon. 

B.  Tiitata,  Pden,  Goa. 

Trionyx  Sinensis,  Weign,,  China,  Chusan,  Formosa. 

T.  Gangeticus,  Cuv.,  Qangee,  Penang. 

T.  Jaranieus,  Sch/weiyg,  Ganges,  Dekhan,  Penang. 

T.  ornatiis,  Chuy,  Siam,  Cambodia. 

T.  snbplanns,  Sekweigg,  Singapore,  Penang. 

T.  Onntheri,  Gray. 

Chitra  Indicm,  Gray,  Ganges,  Malay  Peninsula. 

IV.  Marine  Turtles — Chelonidn. 

Oaooana  oliTacea,  Etehaeh^  Coasts. 
Chelonia  vii^ta,  FUiau,  Ckwsts. 
Cbretta  sauamata,  L,,  Coasts. 
DennatoGhalys  eoriaoea,  L,,  Coasts. 


The  Obdeb  ov  Lizaedb— Saubia. 

I.  Crocodiles — Crocodilidae. 

Giooodilns  palustris,  Xcm.,  Ganges,  Peninsula  of  India, 

Ceylon. 
C  KamensiB.  Sekneid,,  Siam,  Cambodia. 
C.  pottMos,  adi/neid,,  idl  rirers. 
C.  Popdiorrianns,  G^my,  Pondicherzy. 
GaTialla  Gangetieus,  Gm,,  Ganges. 

n.  Water  Uzatds— Varanidse. 

VaianoB  fla^escens.  Gray,  Ganges,  Indus,  Penang. 

V.  dracfloa,  L,,  from  Bengal  to  Ceylon. 

V.  lunatos.  Gray. 

v.  neboloaas.  Gray,  Bengal,  Siam. 

HydRMaoms  salvator,  Lawr,,  China,  Siam,  Ceylon. 

HL  Land  Lisards— LaoertidK. 

IMhydromaa  sezlineatns,  Da/md,,  Baagoon. 
T.  meridkmalls.  Gihr.,  Southern  China. 
T.  Mpientrionaiis,  6V4r.,  Northern  China. 
Oabnia  Leaehanaultii,  Ediw,,  CoiomandeL 
Ophiopa  Jeidoni,  Blythy  Mhow. 
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Aeanthodaotylus  Cantoris,  Gthr,,  Bamnuggnr. 
A,  Neilghenensis,  Jerdon,  Kunnr. 


IV.  Cordyles— Zonuridee. 
Pseudopus  gracilis,  Gray,  Khassya. 

V.  Skinks— Scindda. 
Tropidophorus  microlepis,  Gthr.,  Chartaboum. 
T.  Cochm-Chinensis,  Cuv,,  Cochin-China. 
T.  aspris  Berdmorreii,  Blyth,  Mergui. 
Euprepes  Chinensis,  Gray,  China. 
E.  rufescens,  Shaw,  from  Afghanistan  to  China. 
R  monticola,  Gikr.,  Sikkim. 
E.  oliraoeus,  Gray,  Malay  Peninsula. 
E.  maoularius,  Blyth,  Rungpur  ? 
E.  trilineatus.  Gray,  Camatic. 
Mabouia  quadrilineata,  Blyth,  Hong-Kong. 
M.  Chinensis,  Gray,  China. 
M.  maoulata,  Blyth,  Assam. 
Eumeces  bilmeatus,  Gray,  Neilgherries. 
E.  Himalayanus,  Gthr,,  Himidayas. 
£.  Schlegelii,  Gthr.,  Sikkim. 
E.  modestus,  Gthr.,  Ningpo. 
E.  Beeresii,  Gray,  China. 
E.  ladacensis,  Gthr.,  Tibet. 
E.  formoBus,  Blyth,  Mirsapore,  Wazirabad. 
E.  Indious,  Gray,  Sikkim. 
E.  Taprobanensis,  Kelaart,  Ceylon. 
E.  chalcides,  L.,  Penang,  Siam,  Hong-Kong. 
E.  Siamensis,  Gthr.,  Siam. 
E.  Bowringii,  Gthr.,  Hong-Kong. 
E.  albopunctatus.  Gray,  Nellore,  Mergui. 
£.  Hardwickii,  Gray,  Peninsula  of  India. 
E.  punctatus,  K,  Peninsula  of  India. 
E.  uodactylus,  Gthr.,  Cambodia. 
Hagria  Vosmsril,  Gray,  Bengal. 
Chiamela  lineata.  Gray. 
C.  anguii  melanostiota,  Merr,,  CoromandeL 

VI.  Acontiads— AcontiadidsB. 
Aoontias  Layaidi,  Kelaart,  Colombo. 
Nessia  Burtonii,  Chray,  Ceylon. 
N.  monodactyla,  Chray,  Ceylon. 

VII.  Sand  Lizards — Sepaids. 
Sphenooephalus  tridaotylus,  Blyth,  Afghanistan. 

VIII.  Geckos-~Geckotid». 

Gecko  guttatus,  Daud.,  from  Southern  India  to  China. 

G.  stentor,  Canter,  Penang. 

G.  Smithii.  Gray,  Prince  of  Wales*  Island. 

G.  monarchus,  D,  and  B.,  Malay  Peninsula,  Ceylon. 

G.  Japouious,  D.  and  B.,  China,  Chusan« 

G.  Swinhonis,  Gthr.,  Northern  China. 

G.  subpalmatus,  Gthr.,  Chikiang. 

Ptychozoon  homalocephalum,  Creteldt,  Penang,  Singa- 
pore. 

Hemidactylus  triedrus,  Daud.,  Ceylon,  Pen.  of  India. 

H.  maculatus,  D.  and  B,,  from  Ceylon  to  China. 

H.  Sykesii,  Gthr.,  Dekhan. 

H.  frenatus,  D.  and  B.,  from  Ceylon  to  Siam. 

H.  Leschenaultii,  D.  and  B.,  Madras. 

H.  punctatus,  Jerdon,  Tellicherry. 

H.  ooctsei,  D.  and  B,,  Penang,  Bombay,  Ceylon. 

H.  leiurus  Berdmorreii,  Blyth,  Mergui. 

Peripia  Peronii,  D,  and  B.,  Penang,  Ceylon. 

P.  Cantoris,  Gthr.,  Penang. 

Nycteridiom  Schneideri,  Shaw,  Ceylon,  Bengal,  Assam, 
Siam,  Penang. 

Phelsuma  Andamanense,  Blyth,  Andaman  Islands. 

Gymnodactylus  triedrus,  GUtr.,  Ceylon. 

G.  pulchellus.  Gray,  Penang,  Singapore. 

G.  fnenatus,  Gthr.,  Ceylon. 

G.  Kandianus,  Kelaart,  Ceylon. 

G.  Mysoriensis,  Jerdon,  Bangalore. 

G.  Indicus,  (7ray,  Neilgherries. 

G.  Malabarious,  Jerdon,  Malabar. 

G.  littoralis,  Jerdon,  Malabar. 

G.  Dekhanensis,  Gthr.,  Dekhan. 

G.  varie^tus,  Blyth,  Moulmein. 

G.  naultmus  fasciolatus,  Blyth,  Subathu. 

Pentadaotylus  Bomeensis,  Gthr,,  Borneo. 

P.  felinus,  Gthr,,  Singapore. 

P.  Duvauoelii.  D.  and  B.,  BengaL 

Puellula  rubioa,  Blyih,^  Andaman  Islands. 

Ettblepharis  Hardwickii,  Chray,  Peninsula  of  India. 
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IX.  A{|uiie»— AgunicUft. 

Draoo  volanB,  L.^  Penang,  Singapore. 

D.  reticulAtus,  Qtkr.^  Philippine  Tilanda. 

D.  TimorensiB,  KuM,  Timor. 

D.  comutuB,  Oihr.f  Borneo. 

D.  fimbriatofl,  Kuhlf  Java. 

D.  maoulatus,  Oray,  Siam,  Penang,  Tenauerim. 

D.  spilopteniB.  Wieffm,,  BdLanilla. 

D.  Duuumien,  2>.  and  B.,  Peninsula  of  India. 

D.  quinquefasciattui,  Gray,  Penang. 

D.  taanioptenu,  Otf^,,  Siam,  Tenauerim. 

D.  haamatopogon,  Bote,  Java. 

D.  bimaoolatus,  Othr.y  Philippine  Islandi. 

D.  lineatus,  Daud,,  Amboyna,  Celebes. 

D.  rostratos,  Othr.,  Borneo? 

Otooryptis  bivittata,  Wieffm,,  Ceylon. 

Lyrioceplialns  scntatas,  L,,  Oeylon. 

Ceratopnora  Stoddartii,  Cfray,  Oeylon. 

O.  Tennentii,  Othr.,  Ceylon. 

C.  aspera,  Othr.,  Ceylon. 

Cophotis  Cejrlanica,  Peters,  Ceylon. 

Japalora  variegata,  Gray,  SiUdm. 

J.  Swinhonis,  Chny,  Formosa. 

J.  polygonata,  HcMoweU,  Loo-Ohoo. 

Sitana  Pondiceriana,  Otiv.,  Western  India. 

S.  minor,  O^,,  Madras,  Ceylon. 

Dilophyrus  grandis,  Gray,  Rangoon. 

Bronchoeela  cristatella,  JTuAZ,  Malay  Peninsula. 

B.  Smaragdina,  Gthr.,  Cambodia. 

B.  jubata,  D.  and  B,,  Pondioberry. 

Calotes  Yersioolor,  DauA,,  Ceylon,  continent  of  India. 

C.  nemoricola,  Jerdon,  Neilgnerries. 

C.  mystaceus,  D,  and  B,,  Pegn,  Siam,  Mergni,  Ceylon. 

C.  Rouxii,  D.  and  B. 

C.  ophiomachus,  Merr,,  Ceylon,  Southern  India. 

C.  plat^ceps,  BlyOi,  Cherra  Punji. 

C.  nignlabris,  Petere,  Ceylon. 

0.  emma,  Gray,  MerguL 

C.  maria,  Gray,  Himalayas. 

Salea  Horsfieldii,  Gray,  Neilghenies,  Ceylon. 

Oriocalotes  minor,  Gray,  Himalayas. 

Acanthosaura  armata,  Gray,  BSastem  India. 

A.  oapra,  Gthr.,  Chartaboum. 

A.  coronata,  Gthr,,  Chartaboum. 

Oriotiaris  Ellioti,  Gthr.,  Sikkim. 

Tiaris  tiara  subomtata,  Blyth^  Port  Blair. 

Physignathus  Coohin-Chinensas,  Cuv,,  Coohin-China. 

P.  mentager,  C'tAr.,  Chartaboum. 

liolepis  |;uttatus,  Vuv,,  Eastern  India,  China. 

UromastuL  Hardwickii,  Cfray,  Hindustan. 

Charasia  dorsalis.  Gray,  Southern  India. 

Stellio  tuberoulatus,  Gray,  N.  Hindustan,  Himalaya. 

Trapelus  megalon;p,  Gthr.,  Afghanistan. 

Phiynocephalus  llckelii,  Cfray,  Afghanistan. 

P.  caudiYolTulus,  Pall.,  Tibet 

P.  braohysaura  omata,  BVyth,  Sagur. 

Familt  ow  Chamimowb— Ch  a  If  «T.ioyn>A 
Chamssleo  vulgaris,  Daud.,  Pen.  of  India,  Ceylon. 

The  Order  of  Snakes— Ophidxa. 

Firtt  Sub-order,  Innocuous  Snakes* 

I.  Blind  Snakes— l^hlopidas. 

l^hlina  lineata,  Bote,  Penang,  Hong-Kong. 
Typhlops  nigro-idbus,  D.  and  B.,  Penang,  Singapore. 
T.   Horsfielcui,   Gh^y,  Khassya,    Assam,  Tenasserim, 

Coohin-China. 
T.  bothriorhynchus,  Gthr.,  Penang. 
T.  striolatus,  Peters,  Ben^. 
T.  Siamensis,  Gtfir.,  Siam. 
T.  Braminas,  Daud..  Indian  Continent,  Ceylon. 
T.  pammeces  (tenuis),  Gthr.,  Madras. 
T.  mirus,  Jan.,  Ceylon. 
Onyohooephalus  acutus,  D.  and  B.,  Pen.  of  India. 

n.  Short-tails—TortrioidsB. 

Cylindrophis    mfus,    Lomr,,    Cambodia,    Singapore^ 

Tranquebar. 
C.  maculatus,  L.,  Ceylon. 

IIL  Xenopeltides — Xenopeltidn. 

Xenopeltis  unicolor,  Bxmvw,,  Malay  Peninsula,  Cam* 
bodia. 

rV.  Bough-tails— Uropeltide. 
Rhinophis  ozyrhynohos,  iScAfietd.*  Ceylon. 
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B.  punotatuB,  UulL,  Ceylon. 
B.  rhilippinus,  Owt.,  Ceylon. 

B.  Trevelyanus,  Kdaart,  Ceylon. 
R.  sanguineus,  Beddcme,  Wynad. 
R.  Blythli,  KdAuvri,  Ceylon. 
R.  Pmneyensis,  Beddomt,  Pulney  EQlls. 
Uropeltis  grandis,  Kf^Uuurt,  Ceylon. 
Sily  Dura  maofolepis,  Peters,  Peninsula  of  India. 
S.  Beddomii,  Gthr.,  Peninsula  of  India. 
S.  ocellata,  Beddome,  Keilgherxies. 
S.  Ellioti,  Groy,  BCadras,  Dekhan. 
S.  bicatenata,  Gthr.,  Dekkan. 
S.  Shorttii,  Beddome,  Shevaroy  HiDs. 
S.  brevis,  Gthr.,  AnimaUay  Hills,  NeUgberries. 
Plectfnrus  Peixotetii,  D.  and  B.,  Madras,  Neilgfa 
P.  Guntheri,  Beddome,  Keilgherries. 
Melanophidinm  Wynadense,  Beddome,  Wynad. 

y.  Dwarf  Snakes — Calamaride. 
Calamaria  Siamensis,  Gthr.,  Siam,  Coohin-China. 

C.  quadrimaeulata,  D,  and  B.,  Java. 
C.  albiYenter,  Gray,  Penang. 

C.  nigro-alba,  Gthr.,  Penang. 

C.  leuoocephala,  D,  and  B. 

C.  oatenata,  Blyth,  Assam. 

C.  reticulata,  BlyUt,  Assam. 

Maorocalamus  lateralis,  Gthr. 

Oxyealamus  longioeps.  Cantor,  Penang. 

Geophis  microce^alus,  Gthr.,  Madras. 

O.  (PlatynteryzTerrotetii),  D.  and  B.,  KeOgherriet. 

Aspidura  DracnyorrhoB,  Bote,  Ceylon. 

A.  Copii,  Gthr. 

A.  trachyprocta,  Chpe,  Ceylon. 

Haplocercus  Ceylonensis,  Gthr.,  Cejdon. 

VI.  Oligodontes—Oligodontidae. 
Oligodon  subgriseus.  Peninsula  of  India. 
O.  spilonotus,  Gthr.,  Madras. 
O.  ElUoti,  Gthr.,  Madras. 
O.  subpunctatus,  D.  and  B.,  Malabar  ooast. 
O.  spinipunotatus,  Jan. 
O.  faaciatus,  Gthr.,  Dekhan. 
O.  sublineatus,  Ceylon. 
O.  affinis.  Gthr.,  AnimaUay  Hills. 
O.  Templetonii,  Gthr.,  Ceylon. 
O.  modestus,  Gthr. 
O.  dorsalis.  Gray,  Afghanistan  ? 
O.  brevicauda,  Gthr.,  AnimaUay  Hills. 
Simotes  venustus,  Jerdim^  Peninsula  of  lAdia. 
S.  Russellii,  Daud.,  Ceylon,  Pen.  of  India*  ^malayas. 
S.  binotattts,  D.  and  B.,  Peninsula  of  India. 
S.  albiventer,  Gthr.,  Ceylon. 
S.  signatus,  Gthr.,  Singapore. 
S.  oinereus,  Gthr.,  Cambodia. 
S.  Swinhonis,  G^r.,  Amoy. 
S.  t»niatus,  Gthr.,  Cambodia,  Bankok. 
S.  trilineatus,  D,  and  B, 
S.  punctulatus.  Gray,  Himalayas. 
S.  Labuanensia,  Gthr.,  Borneo. 
S.  bioatenatus,  Gthr, 
S.  albocinctus,  Cantor,  Assam. 
S.  fasciolatus^  Gthr.,  Pachebone. 
S.  Coohin-Chmensis,  Gthr,,  hso  Monntaiu. 
S.  trinotatus,  D.  and  B.,  Penang,  China. 

Vn.  Colubrides— ColubridjB. 
Ablabes  baliodirus.  Bote,  Penang. 
A.  tenuioeps,  BlyOi.  Kepal,  Daijiling. 
A.  f uscusp  Blyth,  Euunalayas. 
A.  Rappii,  Gthr.,  Himalayas. 
A.  bioolor,  Blyth,  Khassya. 
A.  olivaoeus,  Beddome,  rfeilghenies. 
A.  Sagittarius,  Candor,  Penang,  Bengal,  Hfanalayaa. 
A.  Humberti,  Jan^  liadras,  Ceylon. 
A.  collaris.  Gray,  khassya,  Nepal. 
A.  melanocephalus.  Gray,  Malacca. 
Cydophis  major,  Gthr.,  China. 
C.  fisBuatus,  Gthr.,  Afghanistan. 
C.  calamazia.  Gthr.,  Ceylon,  Peninsula  of  India. 
C.  nasalis,  Cfthr. 
C.  montiooU,  Cantor,  Assam. 
Odontomusnynqpha,  Da/ud,,  Yellora. 
O.  semifasoiatus,  G^, 
O.  gracilis,  Gthr.,  Madras  Presidency. 
Nvm^hophidjnm  maoulatum^  €Uhr, 
Ehbustodon  Westermanni,  Jteink^ 
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CoiOMlk  orienislu,  Gikr, 

Ooluber  ruf odonatns,  Omtor^  Chiiuk 

C  xnandariniu,  Cbfitor,  Ofausan. 

O.  pot^TTaoeuB,  Cantor^  Khaim,  Auam. 

Elaphis  dioiie.  PaU,^  Northern  ChiiUL 

K  HMinHiiates,  jPaZZ.,  Ningpo. 

&  toDiunu,  Oope,  China,  Siam. 

CompaoMfma  radi&inm,  Beinw,,  Eastern  India. 

G.  melannmni,  SekUg.y  Bengal,  China. 

C.  retioalaxe.  Cantor,  lEmalayaa,  AMam. 

C.  Hod^nii,  Oihr,,  Himalayas. 

pynophis  Helena,  JDaud,,  Ceylon,  Madras. 

0.  Malaharicns,  Jerdon^  Peninsula  of  India. 

Ptyas  Buoosns,  £.,  all  over  the  continent,  Ceylon. 

P.  Korros,  Beinw,,  Eastern  India. 

XeneUphiB  hezahonotus.   Cantor^   Arakany  Penang^ 

Singapore^ 
Zamimis  diadema,  SckUg.y  Afglianistan.  Sind. 
Z.  Tentrimaonlatns,  Chup,  Western  Inoia. 
Z.  graeilis,  Oihr.,  Dekhan,  Sind. 
Z.  MadolataB,  ShaWf  Peninsnla  of  India,  Bengal,  Pro- 

Tince  Wellesley. 
Zaoeya  fnscus,  Othr,,  Borneo. 
Z.  caiinatas,  Gthr.,  Borneo. 
Z.  dhomnadeB,  Cantor,  Chnsan,  Ningpo. 
Z.  mgironaiginatos,  Blpih,  Himalayas. 
Hecpetodryas  Sieholdii,  Oikr.,  Sikkim. 
^ftopidonotos  qainconoiatns,  SchUff.,  all  OTer  India. 
T.  annnlaris,  SoUoweU,  China. 
T.  triangnligerus,  Reinw,,  Penang. 
T.  macrophthalmns,  Othr,,  Himalayas. 
T.  donalis,  Othr.,  Chikiang. 
T.  maorops,  JBIyiA,  Dazjiling. 
T.  platyceps,  My^  Hunilayas. 
T.  sabmimatas,  Beinw.  y  Eastern  India. 
T.  Himalayanns,  Cfthr,,  Himalayas. 
T.  aiunuiiceM,  JUytA,  Aasam,  Arakan. 
T.  stolatas,  Zh,  all  over  the  Indian  continent. 
T.  montioola,  Jmton,  Animallay  Hills. 
T.  jnncens,  OantoTf  Penang,  Chikiang. 
T.  Oeylonenais,  GVAr.,  Ceylon. 
T.  Beddomii,  Otkr.,  Neilghemes. 
T.  nigrooinetas,  Blptk,  Pegu  ?  Tenasserim. 
T.  flavipiuietatQS,  HoUow,,  Hong-Kong. 
T.  sebnpiis,  Slpth,  Mergui. 
T.  tigrinns,  BtnCj  Northern  China, 
T.  leooomeias,  Othr.,  Penang. 
T.  plnmbieolor,  Cantor,  lfa£«s  Presideney. 
Airatiiim  sehistosnm,  DawL,  Ceylon,  Malay  Pttnin. 
Xanoehrophis  ceraaegaster,  Ckmtor,  Malay  Peninsula, 

Bengal,  Assam,  Xhasiya. 
Prymnomiodon  ehaJoens,  Cope,  Siam. 

Yin.  Fresh-water  Snakes— HomalopsidfB. 

Fordonln  nnieolor,  Cfray,  Penang. 

Cantorio  elongata,  Othr.,  Singapore. 

Oerberas  rhynchops,  Schneid.,  from  Ceylon  to  Siam. 

Hypairhina  pbunhea,  Boie,  Eastern  India. 

H.  enbydris,  Schneid.,  Bengal,  Eastern  India. 

H.  Jagoiii,  Peters,  Qaun. 

H.  Bennettii,  Oray,  China. 

H.  Ghinensis,  Oray,  China, 

Ferania  Sieboldii,  sdUg.,  Ben^,  Provinoe  Wellealey. 

Homalopcis  baccate,  X.,  Malay  Peninsula,  Cambodia. 

Hipistea  hydrinns,  CanL,  Penang. 

Hsrpeton  teoiaenlatam,  Lacep.,  Siam. 

IX.  Desert  Snakes— Pnmmophids. 

PSammophis  ocmdanams,  Merr.,  Peninsnla  of  Indian. 
PSammodynastes  pulyernlentns,  Boie,  Eastern  India. 

X«  Tree  Snakes— Dendrophidn. 

Qofnyoeoma  ozycephalum.  Bote,  Penang,  Tenasserim. 
O.  graminenm,  Othr.,  Knassym. 
O.  nanuiitam,  Qra^,  KhanyiL 
phjUopliui  Miinata,  Othr..  China. 
Dendrophis  pieta,  Om.,  all  orer  India. 
D.  eandollneata,  Oray.  Penang,  Singapore. 
Chrysopelea  omata,  Shaw,  all  over  India. 
O.  mMMflna,  Gray, 

XL  Wh^  Snakes— Dryiophidie. 
Tropldocoooyx  Perrotetii,  D.  amd  B.,  North  Canara. 
l^ragops  prannis,  Btmw.,  Easten  India. 
T.  wmyn,  04kt,,  Aniiwillay  BwnirtaJBfc 
Z.  frmtithistoa,  flirtr. 


Passerita  myeterisans,  lu,  Ceylon,  Peninsula  of  India* 
P.  porporaaoens,  Othr.,  Ceylon. 


Xn.  Dipsades— DipsadidsB, 

Dipsas  cynodon,  Ouv.,  MaUj  Peninsula. 

D.  Forsteni,  £K  tmd  B..  Animallay  mountains. 

D.  hoops,  Othr.,  Bengal. 

D.  dendrophila,  Beinw.,  Malay  Peninsula. 

D.  bubalina,  Sflein.,  Assam,  China  ? 

D.  multimaculata,  ScM^.,  ^ngal.  Eastern  India. 

D.  trigonaia,  Schneid.,  Peninsula  of  India,  Bengal. 

D.  multifasoiata,  BlyUi,  Subathu. 

D.  gokool,  Oray,  Penaxig,  BengaL 

D.  Ceylonensis,  Cfthr.,  Ceylon. 

XIII.  Lycodontes — ^LycodontidiB. 
Lyoodon  aulicns,  L.,  Ceylon  and  continent  of  India. 
L.  Laoenais,  Othr,,  Cochin-China. 
L.  striatus.  Shaw,  Peninsula  of  India. 
L.  Animallensis,  Othr,,  Animallay  mountains. 
L.  rufosonatus,  Cant.,  Chusan. 
Tetragonoeoma  effrene,  OanL,  Penang. 
T.  atropurpureum.  Cant,,  MerguL 
Leptorhytaon  jara,  Shaw,  Pen.  of  India,  Bengal,  AMam. 
Ophites  aubcinctus,  Boie,  Penang. 
O.  albofuseos,  D.  and  B.,  coast  of  Malabar. 
Ceretmpk  oarinata,  Kuhl,  Ceylon. 

XIV.  Blunt-heads— AmUycephalidas. 

Amblycephalus  boa,  Kuhl,  Penang. 
Pareas  carinata,  Beinw.,  Cochin-Cnina. 
P.  montioola.  Cant.,  Assam. 
P.  Iseyis,  KvM,  Coohin-China,  Khaasya. 

XY.  Book  Snakes— PythonidaB. 
Python  reticulatus,  Schneid.,  Malay  Peninsula. 
P.  molurus,  L.,  Peninsula  of  India,  Bengal,  NepaL 

XTL  Sand  Snakes— Eryoidae. 

Qongylophis  conious,  Schneid.,  Pen.  of  India,  Sikkim. 

Cursoria  elegans,  Oraiy,  Afghanistan. 

Eryx  Johnii,  Bumll,  Pen.  of  India,  Ptojab,  Sikkim. 

XVII.  Wart  Snakes— Acrochordidae. 

Acrochordus  Javanicus,  Hornet.,  Penang,  Singapore. 
Chersydrus  eranulatus,  Schneid.,  eastern  coasts  of  E^ 
India,  Malay  Peninsula^ 

Second  StUhorder,  Venomous  Colvbrine  Snakes* 
I.  Terrestrial— Blapide. 

Naja  tripudians,  Merr.,  orer  nearly  entire  India. 

Ophiophagus  elaps,  Schley. ,  orer  nearhr  entire  India. 

Bungams  caemleus,  Schneid.,  Peninsula  of  India,  Ben- 
gal. Assam. 

B.  fMOutus,  Schneid.,  continent  of  India. 

B.  Ceylonicus,  Othr.,  Ceylon. 

B.  semifasdatiis,  KUhd,,  China*  Foxmosa. 
Xenurelaps  bunyjoides,  Cantor,  Ainm.  < 
Megaarophis  flavioeps,  Reinh.,  Penang. 
Callophis  bivirgaiuB,  JBote,  Malay  Peninsula. 

C.  intestinalis,  La/ur.,  Malay  Peninsula. 
C.  gracilia,  Orav,  Panang  and  Singapore. 
C.  MacdeUandii.  Beinh,,  Him^yas,  Nepal, 
C.  annularis,  Otkr, 

0.  trimaculatus,  Davd.,  Tenasserim,  BengaL 
C.  macnliceps,  Othr.,  Malav  Peninsnla. 
C.  nigreseens,  Othr.,  Neilgnenies. 

n.  Sea  Snakes— Hydrophidae. 

Flaturus  scutatus,  Laur.,  Indian  Ocean,  Padflc 

P.  Fischeri,  Jan..  Indian  Ocean. 

AipysuruB  anguillaaformia,  Schmidt.  Australia 

A.  UBvis,  Lac^,  Northern  Australia. 

A.  f uscuji.  Tsmudi,  Australia. 

Disteria  aoliata,  Laceps, 

Acalyptua  superoiliosus,  D.  amd  B,,  S.W.  Pacific. 

H^drophis  Jerdonii.  Oray,  Madras,  Penang. 

H.  Stokesii,  Oray,  Northern  Australia. 

H.  major,  Shaw,  Indian  Ocean. 

H.  robusta^  Othr,,  Indian  Ocean. 

H.  Belchen,  Oray,  New  Guinea. 

H.  ciarulescens,  Shaw,  Indian  Ocean. 

H.  aspera,  Oray,  Singapore. 

H.  apiralis^  iS%aw,  Indiim  Ocean. 

H.  cyanocmcta,  l)aud,,  Indian  Ocean. 

H.  melanosoma.  Otkr. 

H.  snbeincta,  Oray,  Indian  Ocean. 
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H.  nigroclncta,  Davd,^  Bengal. 

H.  elegaiM,  Gray^  Australia. 

H.  torquata,  ^^r.,  Penang. 

H.  chlorifl,  Daud.^  Madras,  Bengal,  Penang. 

H.  Lindsayii,  Oray,  China,  Siam,  Malabar. 

H.  atriceps,  Othr.f  Siam. 

H,  latifasoiata,  Otkr,,  Meigni. 

H.  coronata,  Othr,^  BengaL 

H.  diadema,  Othr. 

H.  ffracilis,  Shaw^  Madras,  Java. 

H.  fasdata,  Sckneid,j  Visagapatam. 

H.  Cantoris,  Othr,y  Penang. 

H.  lapemoides,  Oray,  Ceylon,  Madras. 

H.  longieeps,  Othr.,  Indian  Ocean. 

H.  stricticollis,  Otkr.^  Indian  Ocean. 

H.  omata,  Gray,  Indian  Ocean. 

H.  Ellioti,  Othr.y  Siam,  Madras,  Ceyloo. 

H.  pachycerous.  Fi$eh.,  East  Indian  Archipelago. 

H.  viperina,  Sdimidt,  Madras,  Java. 

H.  ocellata,  (jfray,  Anstralia. 

H.  anomala,  Schmidt^  Samarang. 

H.  cnrta,  Shaw,  Madrns. 

H.  Hardwickdi,  Oray,  Penang. 

H.  loreata,  Chuy,  Borneo,  Philippines. 

Enhydrina  Bengalensis,  Oray,  Indian  Ocean. 

Pelaimis  bicolor,  Schneid.,  Indian  and  Pacific  Ocean. 

Third  Sub-order,  Viperine  Snakei, 

L  Pit  Yipert— Crotalidie. 

Trimeresums  graminens,  Shaw,  E.  parts  of  continent 

T.  erythrurus,  Cant.,  China,  Bengal,  Siam,  Jara. 

T.  carinatus,  Oray,  Sikkim,  Bengal,  Rangoon. 

T.  purpureus,  Oray,  Penang,  Singapore. 

P.  Aninutllensis,  Othr.,  Animallay  Hills. 

T.  montioola,  Gthr.,  Nepal,  Sikkim. 

T.  Wagleri,  Schleg.,  Malay  Peninsula. 

T.  strigatus,  Cfray,  Neilgherries,  Dekhan. 

T.  trigonooephalus,  Merr.,  Ceylon. 

T.  mucrosquamalus,  Cant.,  Assam. 

Peltopelor  macrolepis,  Beddome,  Animallay  Hills. 

Calloselasma  rhodostoma,  Btinw.,  Siam. 

Halys  BlomhofBi,  Boie,  Japan,  Formosa. 

H.  Pallasii,  Othr.,  Tartary. 

JI.  Himalayanus,  Othr,,  Tibet. 

H.  Ellioti,  Jerdon,  Neigherries. 

Hypnale  nepa,  Laur.,  Ceylon,  Southern  India. 

II.  Vipers — Viperidaa. 
Daboia  Russellii,  Shaw,  Ceylon,  S.  India,  Himalayas. 
Echis  carinata,  Schneid,,  Southern  India. 

Second  Sub-class — Batrachians. 

The  ORDEB  op  TAILLSSa  BATRAOHIANa— Batraohia 

Salisnta. 
OxyglofstiB  lima,  Ttchudi,  Siam,  Cambodia,  China. 
Dicroglossus  Adolfi,  Othr,,  Himalajras. 
Rana  Kublii,  SdUeg.,  Ceylon,  Ninrpo. 
R.  hexadaotyla,  Len.,  Ceylon,  Madras. 
R.  cyanophlyctis,  Sckneid,,  Ceylon,  Sonthem  India, 

Lower  Bengal. 
R.  tigrina,  Daud.,  Sikkim,  Nepal. 
K.  Liebigii,  Othr.,  all  over  India. 
R.  esculenta,  L,,  China. 
R.  sylvatica,  Lwmte,  Ningpo. 
R.  gracilis,  Wiegm.,  from  Madras  to  Sonthem  China, 
HoplobatrachuB  Ceyknicus,  Peters,  Ceylon. 
Pyxicephalus  breviceps,  Schneid.,  S.  India,  Himalayas. 
P.  rufescens,  Jerdon,  coast  of  Malabar. 
Megalophrys  montana,  Kuhl,  Penang,  Cevlon. 
Xenophiys  monticola,  Othr.,  Khassya,  Sikkim. 
Cacopus  systoma,  Schneid,,  Carnatio. 

C.  globuloBUs,  Othr.,  Russelconda. 
Diplopelma  omatum,  D.  and  B,,  S.  India,  Ceylon. 

D.  pulchrum.  Hollow.,  Siam,  China. 
Bufo  vulgaris,  Laur.,  China,  Himalayas. 
B.  calamita^  Laur.,  Tibet. 

B.  Kelaartii,  Othr,,  Southern  Ceylon. 

B.  galeatus,  Othr.,  Cambodia. 

B.  melanostictus,  Schneid.,  all  over  India. 

B.  asper,  Schleg. ,  Mergui 

Hylorana  macrodaotyla,  Othr.,  Hong-Kong. 

H.  erythrsea,  Schleg.,  Malay  Penin.,  south  coast  of  Siam. 

H.  maoularia,  Blyth,  Ceylon. 

H.  Malabarica,  D.  and  B.,  coast  of  Malabar. 

H.  temporalis,  Othr.,  Ceylon. 


Polypedates  maoulatus.  Gray,  all  over  the  eontineiii 
of  India  and  Ceylon. 

P.  quadrilineatus,  Wiegm.,  Penftng,  Singapore. 

P.  microtympanum,  Othr.,  Ceylon. 

P.  pleurostictus,  Othr.,  Madras  Ptetidenoy. 

P.  retioulatus,  Othr.,  Ceylon. 

P.  eques,  Othr.,  Ceylon. 

P.  Afghana,  Othr,,  Afghanistan. 

Ixalus  TariabiUs,  Othr. ,  Ceylon. 

L  temporalis,  C^thr,,  Ceylon. 

I.  femoralis,  Othr,,  Ceylon. 

I.  leucorhinus.  Martens,  Ceylon. 

I.  schmardanus,  Kdaa/rt,  Ceylon. 

RhaoophoruB  maximus,  OVir,,  Nepal,  Silddm,  Afghan- 
istan. 

Hyla  Chinensis,  Othr.,  Southern  Chin*,  Formoaa. 

Callula  pulchra.  Gray,  Ceylon,  Eastern  India,  China. 

C.  obscura,  Cfray,  Ceylon. 

Bombinator  Sikkimensis,  Blyth,  Sikkim. 

The  Order  op  Tailed  Batrachians— Batrachia 

Qradientia. 

Crnops  Chinensu,^  Oray,  Ningpo. 
Plethodon  persimilis.  Gray,  Siam. 

The  Order  of  Burrowing  Batrachianb— Batrachia 

Apoda. 

Epicrium  glntinoeum,  L.,   Ceylon,    Southern  India, 

Khassya,  Siam,  Tenasserim. 
E.  monochroum,  Blkr.,  Singapore. 
Ccecilia  oxyura,  D.  and  B.,  Malabar  coast. 

The  reptiles  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia  hare 
been  described  by  Dr.  Gunther  in  a  yolume  pub- 
lished by  the  Ray  Society,  from  information 
obtained  from  the  musenms  in  London,  and  from 
drawlDffs  and  descriptions  by  Sir  W.  Elliot,  Mr. 
B.  H.  Hodgson,  Sir  A.  Smith,  Sir  J.  £.  Tennent, 
Captain  Beddome,  and  Mr.  L.  S.  Dillwyn ;  and  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Blyth,  Drs.  Jerdon,  Kelaart,  Cantor, 
Mason,  Hooker,  Shortt,  Ewart,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer  have  also  been  great.  Notices  will  be 
giyeu  here  of  the  more  important  species. 

Reptiles  are  oviparous  or  oYo-yiviparoas  verte- 
brate animals,  with  red,  cold  blood,  with  three 
cavities  of  the  heart,  breatbiog  by  lungs  either 
during  the  whole  period,  or  at  least  in  tiie  later 
stages  of  their  growth.  They  are  naked;  but 
frequently  the  skin  shows  scale-like  folds,  or  is 
tubercular,  or  forms  osseous  scutes. 

The  first  sub-class,  or  Reptilia  proper,  have  only 
one  ventricle  of  the  heart,  incompletely  divided  ; 
two  atria ;  never  possessing  branchue  at  any 
period  of  life.  One  occipital  condyle.  Skin  with 
scale-like  folds,  or  tubercular,  or  forming  osaeoos 
scutes.  This  sub-class  comprises  the  order  of 
tortoises  (Chelonia),  that  of  the  lizards  (Sauna), 
and  that  of  the  snakes  (Ophidia). 

The  order  of  tortoises^  or  CheUmia^  are  reptiles 
with  the  bones  of  the  thorax  united  into  a  carapace. 
The  family  Testudinidae  are  the  land  tortoises,  but 
only  one  species,  Testudo  elegans,  the  staxred 
tortoise,  occurs  in  India. 

Emys,  the  Pond  Tortoises,  Terrapens,  a  genus 
of  the  Emydidte,  or  fresh-water  tortoises.  The 
species  of  this  genus  inhabit  all  the  temperate 
and  tropical  regions,  except  Australia.  Formerly 
(between  the  latest  geological  and  the  historicid 
periods)  the  genus  had  even  a  still  greater  geo- 
gra]^hi(»l  range  than  now,  a  species  in  a  semi- 
fossil  state  being  foimd  in  England  and  in  other 
European  countries,  where  it  is  extinct  at  present. 
The  species  undergo  great  changes  in  external 
appearance  with  age.  The  Terrapens  abound  in 
still  waters  and  tanks  in  the  southern  partaof 
India;    perfectly  motionless,  they  rest  on  the 
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vater,  with  the  shell  and  the  snout  rais^  above  I  when  not  raised  npon  the  legs,  t.«.  height  of  shell, 
its  surface,  suddenly  disappeaiing  at  the  approach    20^  inches ;  when  walking,  Uie  shell  is  lifted  fully 


of  danger,  and  darting  away  with  the  swiftness  of 
a  fish.  Their  pointed  claws  enable  them  to  crawl 
eaeily  over  slippery  and  steep  places,  and  to  dig 
little  holes  for  a  small  number  of  elongate  ovate, 
hard-shelled  eggs,  which  in  some  species  require 
as  long  a  period  as  from  18  to  20  months  before 
they  are  hatched.  They  are  chiefly  carnivorous, 
and  the  flatter  the  shell,  the  broader  the  inter- 
digitai  web,  the  more  denticulated  the  jaws,  tiie 
more  aquatic  and  carnivorous  are  the  habits  of 
the  pond  tortoises.  The  food  of  the  carnivorous 
species  consists  of  water  insects,  frogs,  smidl 
fishes,  small  aquatic  birds,  and  mammals ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  persecuted  by  croco- 
diles and  large  fishes,  and  the  young  and  eggs  are 
eaten  by  numerous  other  animals.  They  are  not 
used  as  food  by  man,  the  flesh  of  most  species 
having  a  very  disagreeable  smell,  which  is  also 
perceptible  when  first  taken  out  of  the  water  in  a 
net  or  by  a  hook  baited  with  meat  Pegu,  Sitang, 
Schwe  Gyn,  Tenasserim.    7^  inches  long. 

Batagnr  baska,  the  Batagur,  another  of  the 
Emydidss  of  India,  is  found  in  the  Ganges  and 
Irawadi,  abounds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly; 
great  numbers  are  brought  to  Calcutta,  where  they 
are  eaten  by  particular  castes,  and  are  -even  kept 
for  sale  in  tanks.  Dr.  Cantor  caught  one  in  the 
sea  off  Penang,  with  a  small  hook  baited  with  a 
shrimp. 

Emyda  Ceyloneneis,  Gray,  Shield,  RepL  p.  64, 
tab.  29  A.,  is  one  of  the  TrionycidiB,  or  fresh- 
water turtles.  Generally  distributed  in  the  lower 
parts  of  Ceylon,  found  in  lakes  and  tanka  Several 
were  kept  alive  for  months  in  a  tub  filled  with 
fresh  water,  fed  freely  on  animal  food,  and  also  on 
bread  and  boiled  rice.  A  large  female  laid  three 
egggj  globular,  about  1  inch  in  diameter,  with  a 
hard  calcareous  shell  This  and  Emys  trijuga  are 
pat  into  the  wells  to  act  the  part  of  a  scavenger. 
Shell,  in  fresh  specimens,  smooth  ;  in  drying,  the 
granular  surface  of  the  bony  shell  is  apparent. 

Trionyx  Gangeticus,  Cur.,  Regne^Anim.,  is  found 
in  the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries,  upwards  to 
Nepal :  at  Penang,  in  rivers  and  on  the  sea-coast 
It  is  of  fierce  habits,  defending  itself  desperately 
by  biting,  and  emitting,  when  excited,  a  low, 
hoarse,  cackling  sound.  It  appears  to  be  far  less 
nomerous  at  Penang  than  T.  Javanicus  and  Chitra 
lodica.    Shell  23  inches  long. 

The  great  Seychelles  tortoise  is  miscalled  Tr. 
Indicaby  GmeUn,  but  under  that  name  Mr.  Gray 
nnites  no  fewer  than  seven  of  the  supposed  species 
admitted  by  MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron.  Accord- 
log  to  I>r.  Sehlegel,  the  Indian  tortoise,  probably 
indigenoas  to  Madagascar  and  the  neighbouring 
isles,  has  been  acclimated  in  the  Gallapagos  Isles, 
in  California,  and  on  several  other  pomts  on  the 
western  coast  of  South  America.  But  Blyth  had 
been  assured,  on  good  authority,  that  numerous 

rsimens  kept  in  gardens  in  the  Mauritius,  have 
been  brought  from  the  Seychelles  Islands  in 
the  first  instance,  that  they  are  still  commonly 
brought  horn  those  islands  to  the  Mauritius,  and 
thence  we  believe  the  few  in  India  have  been 
imported.  The  largest  seen  in  India  measures  4 
feet  4  inches  in  length  over  the  curve  of  the 
carapace,  or  8  feet  5  inches  in  a  straight  line: 
transversely  4  feet  2  inches  over  the  high  arch  of 
dMrajMioe^  or  in  a  diameter  line  2  feet  2  inch  es  high ; 


6  inches  from  the  ground,  if  not  more ;  drcum** 
ference  of  hind  foot,  17^  inches. 

Chitra  Indica,  6rroy,  Shieldy  RepL  p.  70,  Grows 
to  a  very  large  size,  and,  like  the  Trionyx,  is  eaten 
by  the  natives  of  S.  Asia,  particularly  the  Chinese. 
Found  in  the  Ganges  and  in  its  tributaries,  up- 
wards into  Nepal ;  frequent  in  the  estuaries  of  the 
Malayan  Peninsula,  and  said  to  be  found  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Specimens  weigh  240  pounds ; 
they  are  very  powerful,  and  of  ferocious  habits. 
Shell  measures  87  inches. 

The  fourth  family,  or  ChelonidsB,  are  Marine 
Turtlea  Marine  turtles  are  at  once  distinguished 
by  long,  compressed,  fin-shaped,  non-retractile  feet, 
the  toes  being  enclosed  in  a  common  skiu,  out  of 
which  only  one  or  two  claws  project  The  cara- 
pace is  broad  and  much  depressed,  so  that  when 
these  animals  are  on  shore  and  are  turned  over 
on  their  backs,  they  cannot  regain  their  natural 
position.  They  are  thoroughly  marine  animals ; 
their  pinnate  feet  and  their  light  shells  render 
them  the  best  swimmers  in  the  class  of  reptiles ; 
they  sometimes  live  hundreds  of  miles  distant 
from  shore,  to  which  they  periodically  return,  iii 
order  to  deposit  from  100  to  250  soft-shelled  eggs, 
which  are  buried  in  the  sand.  The  food  of  some 
species  consists  exclusively  of  algse ;  others  subsist 
upon  fish  and  mollusca.  They  are  found  in  all 
the  intertropical  seas  ;  sometimes  they  travel  far 
into  the  temperate  regions.  The  flesh  and  eggs 
of  all  the  species  are  edible,  although  the  Indian 
turtles  are  much  less  appreciated  in  this  respect 
than  those  of  the  Atlantic.  At  certain  seasons, 
the  flesh  of  Chelonia  virsata  acquires  poisonous 
qualities,  and  instances  of  death  have  been  ascribed 
to  its  use. 

Caouana,  Gray,  has  15  vertebral  and  costal 
shields,  which  are  thin  and  not  imbricate.  The 
genus  is  carnivorous,  eating  fishes,  mollusca,  and 
Crustacea;  comprises  an  Atlantic  species,  the 
loggerhead,  which  does  not  appear  to  extend 
into  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  C.  ohvacea,  confined 
to  the  East  Indies. 

Caouana  olivacea,  Indian  loggerhead.  This 
species  is  distinguished  from  its  Atlantic  congener' 
by  the  presence  of  only  a  single  small  claw  to  each 
of  its  feet.  It  is  abundant  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hoogly,  found  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the 
coasts  of  Malabar  and  Penang,  and  in  the  seas  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  of  China.  Its  flesh, 
though  relished  by  the  Chinese,  is  unpalatable  to 
Europeans. 

Chelonia,  FUm.,  Gray,  Shield,  Rept,  p.  74. 
Herbivorous,  feeding  on  algse.  Species  of 
Chelonia  extend  over  nearly  all  the  seas  between 
the  tropics.  Ch.  macuksa  occurs  on  the  Malabar 
coast. 

Chelonia  virsata,  the  Indian  turtle  or  green 
turtle,  is  found  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  at  all  seasons  plentifully  taken  in 
fishing-stakes  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca ;  in  size  it 
equals  the  Atlantic  turtle,  which  it  rivals  in 
flavour.  About  December  and  January  the  female 
lands  to  deposit  her  eggs  in  the  sandy  beach  of 
some  sequestered  island,  and  then  the  fishermen 
watch  during  the  moonlight  nights  to  Hurn 
turtles.'  The  eggs  are  of  a  spherical  shape,  about 
1  inch  in  diameter,  covered  by  a  soft  semi-trans- 
parent membrane  of  a  pale-y^Uow  colour.    The 
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expert  eye  of  the  fisherman  baffles  the  pains 
with  which  the  tnrtle  conceals  her  eggs,  and  pro- 
digious nambers  are  disinterred.  They  are 
very  rich-flavoured,  like  marrow,  and  will  keep 
for  weeks  although  exposed  to  the  air.  The 
flesh  of  this  species  is  sometimes  found  to  be 
poisonous. 

Garetta  squamata ,  hawk-bill  turtle,  or  caret.  The 
hawk-bill  turtle,  so  named  from  its  rather  elon- 
gated and  compressed,  curved  upper  jaw,  does  not 
attain  to  the  same  size  as  the  other  turtles ;  a  shell 
2  feet  long  is  considered  as  extraordinarily  large. 
It  is  found  throughout  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
isplentiful  only  on  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Ceylon 
(Hambangtotte,  Matura),  of  the  Maldives,  of 
Celebes,  etc.  As,  however,  turtles  always  resort 
to  the  locality  where  they  were  bom,  or  where 
they  have  resorted  to  propagate  their  kind,  and 
as  their  capture  is  very  profitable,  they  become 
scarcer  ana  scarcer  at  places  where  they  are 
known  to  have  been  abundant  formerlv.  Some 
specimens  sell  in  Ceylon  for  as  mu<m  as  £4, 
the  price  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  shell. 
If  taken  from  the  animal  when  decomposition  has 
set  in,  the  colour  of  the  shell  becomes  clouded 
and  milky,  and  hence  the  cruel  expedient  is  re- 
sorted to  of  supending  the  turtle  over  fire  till 
heat  makes  the  shields  start  from  the  bony  part  of 
the  carapace,  after  which  the  creature  is  permitted 
to  escape  to  the  water,  where  they  live ;  but  re- 
production of  the  epidermal  shields  to  a  great 
extent  is  improbable.  At  Celebes,  whence  the 
finest  tortoise-^ell  is  eiroorted  to  China,  the 
natives  kill  the  turtle  by  blows  on  the  head,  and 
immerse  the  shell  in  boiling  water  to  detach  the 
plates ;  dry  heat  is  only  resorted  to  by  the  un- 
skilful. 

Dermatochelys  coriacea.  This  turtle,  although 
scarce,  appears  to  be  spread  throughout  almost 
all  the  seas  of  the  tropiod  and  temperate  regions, 
having  been  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
south  coast  of  England,  in  the  West  Indies,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States,  in  Chili,  in  Japan,  and  in  India.  A  female 
was  caught  on  the  coast  of  Tenasserim,  of  entire 
length  6  feet  2^  inches. 

In  the  Sauria,  or  order  of  lizards^  the  in- 
teguments are  with  scale-like  folds,  or  osseous 
scutes,  or  granular.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
saurians  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  other 
orders  of  reptiles  by  their  elongate  form,  by  their 
moveable  thorax  covered  with  skin,  by  the  presence 
of  legs,  and  by  Iheir  general  integuments,  which 
are  either  folded  into  scales,  or  granular,  or  tuber- 
cular, or  shielded.  Still  there  are  many  saurians 
which  at  a  superficial  glance  might  easfly  be 
taken  for  members  of  the  order  of  snakes,  and 
there  is  a  sradual  transition  between  both  these 
orders.  Many  lizards  have  several  layers  of  cells 
loaded  with  several  pigments ;  the  animal  spreads 
or  compresses  these  layers  by  more  or  less  inflating 
its  lungs,  whereby  the  changes  in  the  coloration 
are  effected.  Saurians  are  oviparous;  a  few 
ovo-viviparous.  They  have  been  divided  bynatural- 
isti(into  many  famihes. 

The  first  family  comprise  the  CrocodUeSy  orCro- 
codilidn.  Fresh- water  saurians  are  found  between 
the  tppics  wherever  the  country  is  watered  by 
sufficiently  large  riven  or  lakes.  The  most  con- 
ndcuous  characters  of  the  crocodiles  refer  to  their 
tnoroughly  aquatic  life ;  but  these  characters  are 


combined  with  an  extremely  powerful  develop- 
ment of  those  orsans  which  render  the  crocodiles 
the  most  formidable  of  all  the  carnivorous  fresh- 
water animals.    The  back,  the  tail,  and  the  belly 
are  protected  by  a  dermal  armour  composed  of 
quadrangular   shields,    which   are   arranged    in 
regular  longitudinal  and  transverse  series.      A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  croco- 
dile is  fish,  the  proverbial  swiftness  of  which  is  of 
little  avail  when  pursued  by  these  reptiles.    They 
fall  an  easy  prey,  espedaUy  to  the  young  aninuils ; 
the  active  old  animals,  requiring  a  greater  quantity 
of  food,  attack  every  large  animal  which  accident- 
ally approaches  them,  and,  in  overpowering  it, 
the  whole  of  their  powerful  organization  is  called 
into  requisition.    Seizing  the  victim  between  ^eir 
capacious  jaws,  and  fastening  their  long,  p<niited, 
conical  teeth  into  its  flesh,  they  draw  it,  in  one 
moment,  by  their  weight  and  with  a  stroke  of  the 
tail,  below  the  water,  and  drown  it   Their  gnllet, 
however,  is  much  too  narrow  to  allow  of  the 
passage  of  the  entire  body  of  the  victim ;  and 
their  teeth  being  adapted  for  seizing  and  holding 
fast  only,  and  not  for  biting,  they  are  oUiged  to 
mangle  the  carcase,  tearing  off  single  pieces  by 
sudden  strong  jerks.    This  is  performed  chiefly 
by  lat^al  motions  of  the  head  and  front  part  of 
the  body;  and  the  bones  of  the  head  of  the 
crocodile  are  much  more  firmly  united  with  one 
another,  and  the  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebne 
much  n^ore  developed,  than  in  any  other  saurian. 
Indian  crocodiles  inhabit  rivers  and  estuaries,  also 
the  sea-coasts,  and  in  calm  weather  may  be  seen 
floatmg  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from 
shore.     Those  inhabiting  small   inland   waters 
which  are  dried  up  during  a  drought,  are  compelled 
to  wander  about  in  search  of  water,  in  which 
alone  they  can  procure  their  food ;  they  do  this 
during   the   night     Some   of   th^n,  however, 
especially  large  individuals,  bury  themselves  in 
the  mud,  as  many  fresh-water  tortoises  and  fish 
do,  and  remain  in  a  state  of  torpor  below  the 
hard  crust  during  the  time  of  the  drought    It  is 
during  that  period  shortly  after  they  have  been 
relea^  from  the  state  of  an  enforced  fasting, 
that  they  are  most  formidable.    A  man  seized  bv 
a  crocodile  has  only  one  way  of  saving  his  life,  if 
not  Ids  limb,  namely,  to  force  his  finffers  into  the 
eyes  of  the  beast,  which  immediate^  lets  go  its 
victim, — a  practice  equally  known  to  the  Indian  of 
South  America,  to  the  Negro  of  Africa,  and  to 
the  Hindu.    It  is  not  difficult  to  catch  a  single 
depredator  by  a  hook  baited  with  flesh  or  entrafis, 
and  made  fast  by  a  bunch  of  strong,  Uiin  cords, 
which  it  cannot  gnaw  asunder,  as  Siey  sink  into 
the  spaces  between  the  teeth.    It  is  not  easy  to 
kill  them  on  the  spot,  except  by  a  baU  sent 
through  the  eye  into  the  brain,  or  through  l^e 
neck  to  the  spinal  cord.    Of  course  a  severe  injury 
to  any  of  the  vital  parts  will  prove  fatal  to  them, 
but  not  before  days  or  weeks  have  elapsed.    All 
the  crocodiles  are  oviparous;  the  eggs  have  a 
hard  shell,  and  resemble  in  size  and  shape  those 
of  a  goose;  from  20  to  60  are  deposited  in  a 
hollow  near  the  banks,  and  slightly  covered  over 
with  mould  or  sand.    The  young  orocodiies  are  of 
a  rather  rapid  growth.    One  hatdied  at  Madras  in 
8  years  incresMd  to  the  length  of  8  or  9  feet,  and 
was  so  powerful  as  to  destroy  a  full-grown  lm<& 
antelope,  which  had  come  to  drink  water  at  Ibe 
tank  to  which  it  nsaally  resorted.    ADtgafton  are 
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fbund  only  in  the  New  World,  but  the  British  in 
India  afaaoKwi  oniTerBally  apply  thia  name  to  the 
Indlaik  crooodilee.  Grocodiles  are  found  in 
America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia. 

In  rivexs  aaii^le  crocodile  will  often  appropriate 
to  himaelf  a  limited  district,  which,  if  it  nappen  to 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  a  village,  will  soon  be  perceiyed 
in  the  Iobs  of  the  grazing  cattle.  Instances  are  on 
reooird  of  Malays  who,  to  avenge  the  loss  of  a  relat- 
ive, hawe  watched  the  crocodile,  and,  by  diving  from 
below,  plunged  a  kciB  into  its  heart  The  eggs 
are  white,  ue  shell  hard,  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
upwards  of  3  inches  in  lengtli,  and  about  1^  inch 
in  diameter. 

Crocodiles  are  nnmerous  in  all  the  tide- water 
strettDB  of  Burma.  During  a  two  hours' pull  up  a 
noall  riTer,  Mr.  Mason  onoe  counted  14  sunning 
themaelyes  on  the  mud  banks.  They  often  carry 
off  the  natives ;  and  a  single  animal,  emboldenea 
bj  hia  Buooessee,  will  usurp  dominion  over  a 
partioiilar  poriion  of  a  river,  where  he  becomes 
the  terror  of  every  boat's  crew  that  passes.  The 
aleeiaman  oocupies  the  most  dangerous  position, 
for  the  crocodile's  mode  of  attack  is  to  glide  up 
■ilentlj  to  the  bow  or  stem  of  a  boat,  then  turn 
saddenljy  when  with  one  stroke  of  his  powerful 
tail,  eloae  to  the  top  of  the  boat,  he  sweeps  into 
the  water  whoever  is  within  its  reach,  and  the 
otanned  victim  becomes  an  easy  prey.  A  Karen 
chief,  with  whom  Mr.  Mason  was  acquainted, 
periahed  in  this  way  at  a  point  in  the  river  Gaing 
which  had  previously  been  known  as  the  demesne 
o€  one  of  these  river  monarchs.  Persons  sleeping 
<HL  their  boats  moored  to  the  shore,  have  some- 
timea  awoke  in  the  jaws  of  these  monsters,  and 
one  eaixied  off  a  Burman  from  the  back  of  a 
buffalo  that  he  was  riding  across  a  small  stream, 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  walls  of  Tavoy. 

Grocodilua  porosus,  Schn.  This,  the  larger  and 
fiercer  of  the  two  crocodiles,  is  found  in  various 
localities  both  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the 
Peninanla  of  India. 

Ciavialia  (zangetiooa,  the  gavial  or  nakoo.  The 
length  of  the  snoot  equals  that  of  9  or  10  of  the 
doTBal  shields.  Old  zniale  specimens  haye  a  laige 
cartflaginous  hump  on  the  extremity  of  the  snout. 
^If"*  noticed  that  the  Granges  is  inhabited  by 
Gro<x>dileB  which  have  a  horn  on  the  end  of  the 
■nout,  perforated  by  the  nostrils,  and  containing  a 
■mall  cayily  for  the  reception  of  air,  so  that  the 
sanies  are  enaUed  to  remain  under  water  for  a 
longer  time  than  the  females.  The  gavial  attains 
to  a  length  of  20  feet     The  correct  term  is 


The  famihr  of  the  Water  Lizards  are  the  Vara^- 
The  nmily  contains  the  largest  species  of 
liflurds;  the  greater  part  of  them  live  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  rivers,  and  are  excellent  swim- 
meiB,  their  long,  compressed  tail  serving  as  a 

S speller;  thej  are  carnivorous,  feeding  on  all 
erent  water  animals  and  on  the  eggs  oi  birds, 
and  likewise  on  those  of  other  large  reptiles. 
Their  moyements  on  land  are  not  much  less  rapid 
than  in  the  water.  Several  species  climb  trees ; 
they  are  aetiye  daring  a  part  ii  the  night  They 
lomd  in   tropioJ  Africa,  Asia,  and  Ans- 


Yaramui  Bengrienws.  The  Karen  are  extravag- 
antly fond  4rf  their  flesh;  they  steal  up  the  trees 
with  a  noose  at  the  end  of  a  bamboo,  and  often 


them  in  the  boat,  which  is  brought  under  the  tree. 
The  head  of  this  species,  the  natives  say,  is 
venomous,  and  they  discard  it  altogether ;  but 
the  flesh  of  the  other  parts,  which  smells  most 
odiously,  is  deemed  by  the  Karens  much  prefer- 
able to  fowls. 

YaranuB  dracsena,  common  water  lizard.  A 
most  common  species  in  all  British  India,  Bengal, 
Nepal,  Southern  India,  and  Ceylon.  It  is  called  in 
India  the  Iguana,  is  found  in  great  abimdance 
in  all  the  maritime  provinces  of  Ceylon,  rarely 
in  the  higher  Kandyan  districts.  This  species 
of  the  water  lizards  can  climb  well  both  trees 
and  walls,  and  it  is  popularly  believed  tiiat 
thieves  make  use  of  it  to  effect  an  entrance  into  a 
building  or  over  a  wall,  by  allowing  their  guana 
to  get  hold  by  its  fore-daws  of  the  wiudow-sill 
or  wall,  and  pulling  themselves  up  by  it.  It  is 
eaten  by  the  natives,  who  consider  it  highly 
nourishing  and  aphrodisiac,  and  many  Europ^ms 
use  it  for  soup,  imagining  it  allied  to  the  West 
Indian  guana.  It  can  always  be  procured  in  the 
Madras  market. 

Varanus  salvator,  Laurenii.  During  the  day  it 
is  commonly  observed  in  the  branches  of  trees 
overhanging  rivers,  preying  upon  birds  and  their 
eggs  and  smaller  lizards,  and  when  disturbed, 
it  throws  itself  from  a  considerable  height  into 
the  water.  When  attacked  on  level  ground,  it 
attempts  its  escape  by  running,  if  possible  towards 
the  water,  ha  quickness,  however,  is  not  so  great 
as  to  prevent  a  man  from  overtakioff  it,  when  it 
will  courageously  defend  itself  with  teeth  and 
claws,  and  by  strokes  of  the  tail.  The  lowest 
castes  of  Hindus  capture  these  lizards  commonly 
by  digging  them  out  of  their  burrows  on  the 
banks  of  riyers,  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh,  which 
hj  these  people  is  greatly  relished.  Some  indi- 
viduals atSain  to  nearly  7  feet  in  length,  but  the 
minority  are  smaller. 

Hydrosaurus  salvator.  Gray,  ocellated  water 
lizard,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Archipelago,  East 
Indian  continent,  China,  Siam,  Ceylon.  It  is 
very  numerous  in  hilly  and  marshy  localities  of  the 
ILdayan  Peninsula.  It  is  commonly,  during  the 
day,  observed  in  the  branches  of  trees  overhang- 
ing rivers,  preying  upon  birds  and  their  eggs  and 
smaller  lizards,  and  when  diBturbed  it  throws 
itself  from  a  considerable  height  into  the  water. 
It  vrill  courageously  defend  itself  with  teeth  and 
daws  and  by  strokes  of  the  tail.  Low  castes  in 
India  dig  them  out  of  their  burrows  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  their  flesh  bemg  greatly  relished.  Some 
attain  to  nearly  7  feet  in  length. 

The  fifth  family  comprises  the  Skinks,  or  Scin^ 
cidm.  The  species  of  tnis  family  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  a^  inhabit  almost  every  part  of  Uie 
tropical  regions,  some  extending  into  the  tem- 
perate zones.  They  are  thoroughly  land  lizards, 
preferring  dry  ground,  and  hiding  themselves  in 
the  sand,  under  stones,  etc.  None  of  them  enter 
the  water.  They  do  not  attain  any  considerable 
size. 

Euprepes  Chinensis.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
common  and  most  widely-spread  lizards  of  the 
East  Indies.  It  occurs  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
continent  as  well  as  of  the  Archipelago,  from 
Afghanistan  to  China  and  the  Philippine  Islands ; 
it  is  eyen  said  to  inhabit  the  Sandwicn  Ishmds.  It 


ia  not  found  beyond  an  eleyation  of  8000  feet 
while  leaping  for  the  water,  or  catch  '  Cantor  says  that  it  is  exceedingly  numerous  in 
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the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Malayau  countries. 
They  may  be  seen  basking  in  the  sun,  in  bamboo 
hedges,  or  on  trees ;  and  they  feariessly  enter 
houses  in  pursuit  of  insects,  in  which  they  dis- 
play great  agility.  The  female  deposits  6  to  12 
yellowish-white,  oval,  cylindrical  eggs,  half  an 
inch  in  length. 

The  eighth  family  are  the  Geckos,  or  Geckotidse. 
The  limbs  are  stout,  of  moderate  length,  with 
at  least  four  of  the  toes  well  developed.     They 
are  found  in  almost  every  part  between  and  near 
the  tropics,  frequenting  houses,  rocks,  and  trees ; 
and  some  of  the  species  are  so  numerous  around 
and  within  human  dwdlings,  that  they  are  most 
familiar  objects  to    the   iuhabitants.      All    the 
Indian  species,  with  the  exception  of  Eublepharis, 
are  able  to  run  up  and  along  the  surface  of  a  wall 
or  of  any  other  perpendicular  object,  the  lower 
surface  of  their  toes  being  provided  with  a  series 
of  moveable  plates  or  discs,  by  the  aid  of  which 
they  adhere  to  the  surface  over  which  they  pass. 
No  gecko  has  imbricate  scales  on  the  back.    The 
geckos  do  not  attain  to  any  considerable  size,  the 
largest  species  being  from  10  to  14  inches  long. 
They  are  carnivorous  animals,  destroying  insects, 
moths,  and  even  the  younger  and  weaker  members 
of  their  own  species.  Geckos  have  even  been  seen 
devouring  their  own  tail.     They  are  of  fierce 
habits,  fighting  between  themselves,  particularly 
when  one  has  caught  a  larger  insect  than  he  is 
able  to  swallow  at  once.    They  make  a  spring  at 
their  victim.      Their  greediness   has  developed 
some  intellectual  faculties  in  the  house  geckos ; 
accustomed  to  be  fed  at  a  certain  time  with  rice, 
etc,  these  little  lizards  will  punctually  make  their 
appearance,  and  fearlessly  take  proffered  food. 
Another  peculiarity  of  the  geckos  is  that  they  are 
endowed  with  voice.    In  Gecko  guttatus  it  is  a 
shrill    cry,  sounding   like   *  to-kee ;  *    in    Gecko 
monarchus  it  resembles  the  monosyllable  *tok,' 
repeated  six  or  eight  times  with  increased  celerity ; 
in  Hemidactylus  frsenatus  it  is  a  sharp,  quick  call, 
like  'chic,  diic,  chit,*  etc.    They  have  several 
vernacular  names  in  imitation  of  these  sounds, 
as   Too  -  kai.   To  -  kee,  Cheecha,   Gokoe,   Keko, 
Gecko. 

Gecko  monarchus,  Gray^  Lizards^  p.  161,  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  changing  its  ground  colour 
in  a  greater  degree  tlian  any  other  gecko.  It  is 
very  numerous  at  Penang,  swarming  at  night 
in  rooms.  They  are  pugnacious  among  them- 
selves, two  or  more  sometimes  fighting  for  an 
insect. 

Ptychozoon  homalocephalum,  the  flying  gecko, 
attains  to  a  length  of  7  inches,  of  which  the 
tail  takes  one-half.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  Java 
and  in  a  few  other  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago. Penang,  Singapore,  and  the  island  of 
Kamree  appear  to  be  the  only  other  places  where 
it  has  hitherto  been  found  in  India.  The  expan- 
sions of  the  skin  have  the  same  purpose  as  the 
wings  of  the  dragons  and  of  the  f^g  squirrels. 
In  leaping,  these  membranes  are  expanded  by  the 
pressure  of  the  air  from  below,  and  act  as  a  para- 
chute. When  the  gecko  is  at  rest,  they  are  kept 
in  close  contact  with  the  body  by  muscles  attached 
to  their  interior  surface.  Like  other  geckos, 
they  have  in  some  degree  the  power  of  changing 
the  ground  colour  horn,  a  darker  to  a  light^ 
shade. 

Hemidactylus  coctoei,  the  common  gecko  or 


sinall  gecko.    The  spider  of  the  English  Bible, 

Proverbs  xxx.  28,  was  undoubtedly  a  small  gecko 

represented  by  this  species,  and  the  word  was  ao 

rendered  in  Uie  Synac  version  made  in  the  2d 

century,  and  in  the  Vulgate  Latin  made  in  the  4th 

centuiy.      Jerome  translated,    ^Stellio  manibas 

nititur,  £t  moratur  in  aedibus  regis,*  into 

'  The  gecko  taketh  hold  with  her  hands. 
And  dwelleth  in  kings'  palaoes.' 

Hemidactylus  fraBuatnsis  the  cheecha  of  Ceylon. 
It  scarcely  ever  exceeds  the  length  of  4  to  5 
inches,  and  is  one  of  the  most  common  house 
geckos ;  seen  soon  after  sunset  in  search  of  prey, 
which  consists  of  flies  and  other  insects.  It  does 
not  reject  boiled  rice  and  crumbs  of  bread,  always 
returning  to  the  spot  where  it  has  been  thus  before 
fed.  It  is  also  frequently  met  with  on  trees 
and  on  rocks.  The  female  lays  three  or  four 
eggs,  in  crevices  of  old  walls  or  in  the  hollows 
of  trees.  This  small  species  is  of  fierce  habits, 
like  several  other  Geckonidsp,  destroying  its  own 
species. 

The  ninth  family  are  the  Agames,  or  Agamidx, 
The  agames  are  land  lizards,  spread  over  almost 
every  part  of  the  Old  World  and  of  Australia, 
being  much  less  numerous  in  the  temperate  parts 
than  in  the  tropical,  —  some  with  a  compressed 
body,  and  with  a  long,  more  or  less  compreasfd 
tail,  Uve  on  trees  or  bushes ;  whilst  others,  with 
a  depressed  body,  and  with  a  shorter  tail,  inhabit 
rocks  or  plains.  The  most  slender  and  the  most 
gaily-coloured  forms  belong  to  the  former  divisiop, 
the  heavier  ones,  with  duller  colours,  to  the  latter. 
They  do  not  attain  to  any  considerable  size,  and 
none  of  the  Indian  species  exceed  a  foot  in  length, 
the  tail  not  included.  The  greater  part  are  insect- 
ivorous, but  many  feed  on  vegetables  (seeds, 
fruits,  leaves),  as  well  as  on  animiJs. 

VracOy  Linn.^  the  dragons,  a  genus  of  the 
AgamidsB,  have  a  semicircular  membrane,  sup- 
ported by  the  five  or  six  posterior  (false)  ribs, 
which  are  much  prolonged,  torming  a  sort  of  wing 
or  parachute  on  each  side  of  the  body.  A  vertical 
appendage  is  suspended  from  the  middle  of  the 
throat;  a  smaller  horizontal  fold  of  the  skin  on 
each  side  of  the  gular  appendage.  The  dragons 
are  entirely  confined  to  tne  East  Indies ;  they  are 
more  numerous  in  the  Archipelago  than  on  the 
continent ;  they  have  not  yet  been  found  in 
Ceylon.  The  character  by  which  they  are  at  once 
recognised  is  the  peculiar  additional  a^taratus  lor 
locomotion  formed  by  the  much-prolonged  &ye  or 
six  hind  ribs,  which  are  connected  by  a  broad 
expansible  fold  of  the  skin,  the  whole  formiog  a 
sub-semicircular  win^  on  each  side  of  the  body. 
The  dragons  are  tree  lizards,  and  in  jumping  frcmi 
branch  to  branch  they  are  supported  in  the  air  by 
their  expanded  parachutes,  which  are  laid  back- 
wards at  the  sides  of  the  animal  while  it  is  sittiqg 
or  merely  running.  If  the  hind  extremities  of  a 
dragon  were  cut  o£F,  it  would  He  helpless  on  the 
groimd;  but  it  would  still  move  with  great 
velocity  if  it  were  merely  deprived  of  its  wings. 
The  locomotion  of  the  dragons  is  a  series  of 
leaps,  and  not  a  continuous  running;  they  are 
the  anoles  of  the  Old  World.  The  transcendent 
beauty  of  the  colour  of  Draco  volans  bafBeadescrip- 
tion.  As  the  lizard  lies  in  the  shade  along  the  tronk 
of  a  tree,  its  colours,  at  a  distance,  a{qpear  like  a 
mixture  of  brown  and  grey,  and  render  it  soaroeiy 
distinguishable  from  the  bark.    Thus  it  vemaini^ 
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widi  no  BigDB  of  life,  except  the  restless  eyes, 
wirtching  passing  insects,  which,  suddenly  ezpand- 
inff  its  wings,  it  seizes  with  a  sometimes  consider- 
sUe  unerring  leap. 

Sitana  ponticeriana,  Cuv.  This  common  ground 
Itiard  is  distributed  oyer  all  India,  but  is  rare 
in  the  wooded  districts,  frequenting  the  open 
eooutry,  field,  and  low  copses.  On  the  approach 
<tf  danger,  it  runs  with  great  rapidity,  tail  erect, 
and  conceals  itself  in  any  crack  in  the  ground  or 
hole,  or  under  a  stone  or  bush.  Notwithstanding 
its  actiyity,  it  is  the  common  prey  of  harriers, 
boBEUtiB,  hawks,  and  eagles. 

Galotes  are  true  tree  lizards,  some  having  the 
tafl  rather  ccHnpressed  at  the  base.  G.  versicolor 
k  die  Uood*8ucker.  The  ground  colour  is  gener- 
ally a  light  -  brownish  olive,  but  the  lizard  can 
change  it  to  bright  red,  to  black,  and  to  a  mix- 
ture of  both.  The  bright  changeable  colours  are 
peculiar  to  the  male  during  the  breeding  season, 
m  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  it  then 
may  be  seen  seated  on  a  hedge  or  bush,  with 
the  iail  and  limbs  black,  head  and  neck  yellow 

?icked  out  with  red,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  red. 
hia  is  one  of  the  most  common  lizards,  extend- 
Big  from  Afg^nistan  over  the  whole  continent  of 
India  to  Ceylon  and  China;  not  extending  into 
the  temperate  zone  of  the  Himalaya.  Ceylonese 
qieeimens  are  generally  somewhat  larger;  one 
of  them  measured  16  inches,  the  tail  taking  11 
inchea  It  is  found  in  hedges  and  trees.  The 
name  of  blood-sucker,  in  the  opinion  of  Kelaart, 
was  given  from  the  occasional  reddish  hue  of  the 
throat  and  neck. 

A  tenth  family  are  Chameleons,  or  Chamaletm- 
idm,  Africa  is  inhabited  bv  numerous  species ; 
thej  extend  to  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
lanean  and  into  South- Western  Asia,  into  Hin- 
dastan  and  Northern  Ceylon.  The  inflexibility 
of  the  neck  is  compensated  by  the  wonderful 
stractnre  of  the  eyes,  which  are  so  prominent  that 
more  than  one-half  of  the  ball  stands  out  of  the 
head;  and  not  only  can  they  be  moved  in  any 
direction,  but  each  has  an  action  independent  of 
tiie  other, — one  eye  may  be  looking  forward, 
whilst  an  object  behind  the  animal  is  examined 
with  the  other.  The  faculty  of  changing  colour 
poasessed  by  the  chameleons,  although  common 
to  numerous  other  lizards,  has  become  proverbial, 
and  is  so  much  developed  that  one  side  may 
aaamna  a  colour  different  from  that  of  the  other. 
Th^  are  oviparous,  depositing  under  leaves  from 
ten  to  twelve  oval  eggs  wiu  calcareous  shells. 
Hie  ipedes  have  been  left  together  in  one  genus; 
oviij  one  species  is  found  in  British  India. 

Most  of  the  Indian  specimens  are  of  a  green 
oolonr,  uniform,  or  irregularly  spotted  and  banded 
with  daric  green  or  brown;  whilst  in  African 
species  the  groimd  colour  is  greyish,  olive, 
jeDowish,  or  Uowhish.  This,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  amount  to  a  specific  difference.  In  the 
Peninsula  of  India  and  northern  parts  of  Cevlon 
it  attains  to  a  length  of  10  inches,  the  tail  tuing 
more  than  one-hau. 

The  Ophidia  comprise  the  order  of  Snakes. 
Tboe  is  no  sharp  tMundary  line  between  the 
Older  of  saurians  and  that  of  snakes.  Certain 
Lians  remind  us,  by  several  characters,  of 


the  saurian  type ;  such  as  the  snakes  forming  the 
fint  four  fimiilies,  which  are  distmguished  by 
pdisbed,  olosely- adherent^  rounded,  sab* equal 


scales,  much  resembling  the  smooth  scales  of  some 
sdncoids.  A  peculiar  mobility  of  the  jaw-bones 
enables  snakes  to  extend  the  gape  in  an  extra- 
ordinary  degree,  and  to  work  their  prey  down 
through  the  collapsed  pharynx.  The  PythonidsQ 
and  Erycidse  have  rudiments  of  hind  limbs. 
Generally  the  snakes  are  provided  with  numerous 
teeth,  which  are  elongate,  conical,  thin,  and  pointed 
like  a  needle,  and  more  or  less  bent  backwards. 
Non-venomous  snakes^  teeth  are  either  entirely 
smooth,  or  only  the  last  of  the  maxillary  series  is 
provided  with  a  faint  longitudinal  groove,  which 
IS  not  intended  to  convey  a  poisonous  saliva  into  a 
wound,  as  the  saliva  of  these  snakes  has  never 
been  proved  to  be  poisonous  ;  the  groove  appears 
to  increase  the  strength  of  the  tooth.  The 
poisonous  snakes  are  armed  with  a  long  canaUcu- 
lated  tooth  in  front  of  the  upper  jaw;  the  channel 
terminates  in  a  small  sHt  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tooth,  and  is  in  connection  with  a  duct  which 
carries  the  poisonous  fluid  from  a  large  gland  to 
the  tooth.  At  the  moment  the  snake  opens  its 
mouth  to  bite,  these  muscles  compress  the  gland, 
and  force  its  contents  through  the  excretory  duct 
into  the  channel  of  the  venom-tooth,  whence  it  is 
injected  into  the  wound.  The  structure  of  the 
venom-tooth  is  not  the  same  in  all  poisonous 
snakes ;  in  some  it  is  fixed  to  the  maxillary  bone, 
which  is  as  long,  or  nearly  as  long,  as  in  the  non- 
venomous  snakes,  and  generally  bears  one  or 
more  ordinary  teeth  on  its  hinder  portion.  The 
poisonous  snakes  with  such  a  dentition  have 
externally  a  more  or  less  striking  resemblance  to 
the  non-venomous  serpents,  and  on  this  account 
they  are  designated  as  venomous  colubrine 
snakes,  forming  the  second  sub-order  of  snakes 
(cobra,  bungarum,  sea-snakes,  etc.\  In  the 
other  venomous  snakes,  the  third  suo-order,  the 
maxillary  bone  is  extremely  short,  and  does  not 
bear  any  teeth  except  an  exceedingly  long  fang, 
with  a  perfectly  closed,  externally  invisible,  channel 
in  its  mterior.  Although  this  tooth  also  is  fixed 
to  the  bone,  the  bone  itself  is  very  mobile,  so 
that  the  tooth,  which  is  laid  backwards  when  at 
rest,  can  be  erected  the  moment  the  animal  pre- 
pares to  strike.  This  tooth,  like  all  the  other 
teeth,  is  not  only  occasionally  lost,  but  appears 
to  be  shed  at  regular  intervals.  The  greater  part 
of  the  snakes  are  oviparous,  the  eggs  having  an 
oblong  fonn,  and  a  soft,  leathery  shell*  The 
pythons  alone  incubate  their  eggs,  whilst  all  the 
other  oviparous  snakes  leave  them  to  the  heat  of 
the  place  where  they  have  been  deposited.  Other 
snakes  (the  fresh-water  and  poisonous  species)  are 
viviparous,  the  embryos  bemg  developed  in  the 
oviauct  of  the  mother.  There  may  be  distin- 
guished— 

Burrowing  snakes^  living  under  ground,  only 
occasionally  appearing  above  the  surface. 

Ground  makes  live  above  ground,  and  only 
occasionally  dimb  bushes  or  enter  the  water. 

Tree  snakeSy  or  species  passing  the  greater 
part  of  their  life  on  bushes  and  trc^  which  they 
climb  with  the  greatest  facility. 

Fresh'water  snakes,  distinguished  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  nostrils,  which  are  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  snout,  and  by  a  tapering  tail.  They 
inhabit  fresh  waters,  and  are  excellent  swimmeis 
and  divers. 

Sea-snakes,  distinguished  by  a  strongly  com- 
pressed tail,  and  by  the  positioQ  of  the  nostrils^ 
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which  are  placed  as  in  the  last  groap.  They  lire 
in  the  sea  only,  occasionally  approaching  the 
knd,  feed  on  marine  fish,  are  yiviparoua  and 
Tenomoofl. 

Tropical  India  surpaaaes  every  other  part  of  the 
globe  in  the  number  of  ophidian  forma. 

The  degree  of  danger  from  a  bite  by  a  poison- 
oas  snake  depends  but  little  on  the  species  which 
has  inflicted  the  wound,  but  rather  on  the  bulk 
of  the  individual,  on  the  quantity  of  its  poison,  on 
the  temperature,  and  on  the  place  of  the  wound. 
If  a  large  blood-vessel  be  pierced  by  the  fang,  the 
poison  IS  carried  instantaneously  into  the  mass  of 
the  blood,  and  sudden  death  is  almost  always  the 
result  Although  it  is  always  possible  to  reoog* 
nise  the  venomous  nature  of  a  snake  from  extenud 
characters  only,  yet  this  recjnires  sach  a  know- 
ledge of  snakes  as  can  be  attamed  only  by  a  special 
study  of  them.  The  wound  itself  speaks  for  or 
against  the  venomous  nature  of  a  snake  which 
has  bitten.  When  there  are  numerous  punctured 
wounds  disposed  in  two  lines,  the  snake  is  not 
poisonous.  If  ihe  wound  is  on  some  part  of  the 
nand,  arm,  or  foot,  one  or  two  ligatures  should 
be  made  as  tightly  as  possible  at  a  short  distance 
above  the  wound,  to  prevent  the  absorption  of 
the  poison.  The  ligature  is  left  until  the  proper 
means  are  taken  to  destroy  the  virus  in  the  wound, 
and  until  medicine  is  taken  internally,  or  until 
great  pain  or  swelling  necessitate  its  removal. 
Ponctured  wounds  shoidd  be  enlaiged  by  incisions 
at  least  as  deep  as  the  wounds,  to  cause  a  free 
afflux  of  the  poisoned  blood,  and  to  facilitate  its 
removal  by  sucking.  The  wounds  should  be 
sucked  either  by  the  patient  himself  or  by  another 
person  whose  mouth  is  free  from  any  abhunon  or 
wound;  cupping-glasses  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose in  cases  where  they  can  be  applied.  The 
wound  should  be  washed  vrith  ammonia,  and  its 
vicinity  rubbed  with  it.  Cauterization  with  a 
red-hot  iron,  or  with  sulphuric  acid,  butter  of 
antimony,  nitrate  of  silver,  etc.,  are  of  great 
advantage,  if  done  before  the  virus  has  spread 
far  beyond  the  place  of  the  bite.  Internally, 
ammonia  should  be  taken  in  large  doses, — one, 
two,  or  three  wine-glasses  of  the  eau-de-luoe. 
Brandy  may  be  taken  at  short  intervals.  Dr. 
Shortt  believes  that  ammonia  is  useless,  and  has 
strong  faith  in  liquor  potassee.  To  prevent  a 
complete  collapse,  it  is  necessary  to  use  these 
strong  excitants,  and  to  repeat  them  until  the 
alarming  symptoms  are  allayed.  It  would  be  a 
great  risk  in  such  a  case  to  trust  to  the  remecdes 
of  a  snake-chaimer. 

The  Colubridm  family  comprises  the  greater  part 
of  the  non-venomous  snakes,  namely,  all  tnose 
which  do  not  present  any  striking  character  either 
m  their  general  habit,  in  the  shields  of  the  head, 
in  the  dentition,  or  in  any  other  part  of  their 
organization.  They  have  numerous  teeth  in  the 
jaws  and  on  the  palate,  but  no  fangs  in  front  or 
in  the  middle  of  tne  maxillary.  Numerous  species 
of  Coluber,  «/>.,  Ltnn.,  are  found  in  North  America, 
Europe,  and  Asia;  those  in  British  India  belong 
to  the  northern  parts  of  this  region,  scarcely  ex- 
tending southwards  into  the  tropical  region. 

Ptyas  mucosus,  Cope,  is  the  Indian  rat  snake. 
It  is  light  brownish-olive,  scales  with  darker 
margins,  is  one  of  the  most  common  species  on 
the  continent  and  in  Ceylon,  and  appears  to  occur 
everywhere ;  it  is  scarce  in  the  Archipelago,  as  its 


occurrence  has  been  recorded  in  Java  only;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  rare  in  Chusan  and 
Formosa.  In  the  Himalaya  it  ascends  to  only 
5240  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  a 
powerfid  snake,  attaining  to  a  length  of  7  feet, 
the  tail  being  one-third,  or  rather  more.  Its  food 
consists  of  mammals,  birds,  and  frc^s;  it  fre. 
quently  enters  the  dwellings  of  man,  in  search  of 
mice,  rats,  and  young  fowls.  It  is  of  fierce 
habits,  always  ready  to  bite,  and  old  qiecimens 
brought  to  Europe  never  become  tame.  Cantor 
says  that  it  uttiers,  when  irritated,  a  peculiar 
diminuendo  sound,  not  unlike  that  produced  by  a 
gently  struck  tuning-fork. 

Tropidonotus  junceus.  Cantor^  inhabits  Penang, 
and,  like  most  of  the  Asiatic  species  of  iiuB 
genus,  is  of  fieroe  habits. 

Tropidonotus  quincunciatus  and  T.  umbratns. 
The  former  is  the  most  widely-spread  qpeoies  of 
the  East  Indies,  ranginff  from  Mesopotamia  into 
the  southern  parts  of  Qdna,  and  inhabiting  most 
of  the  islands  of  the  western  half  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. It  abounds  near  rivers  and  pools,  feed- 
ing on  frogs  and  fishes ;  it  attains  to  a  length  of 
3  feet,  and  is  of  fierce  habits.  The  ground  colour 
of  the  upper  parts  is  generally  greyish  or  brownish- 
olive. 

Tropidonotus  maerophthalmus.  This  species 
may  be  at  once  distinguished  by  its  Urge  eye,  and 
by  its  dilatable  neck,  the  scales  of  which  show  an 
arrangement  very  similar  to  that  of  a  cobra,  for 
whidi  it  is  frequently  taken.  Found  in  Khaesya 
and  Sikkim, — ^m  the  latter  country  at  an  elevatioii 
of  4000  feet.  Attains  to  39  inches,  the  taO 
measuring  7  inches. 

Tropidonotus  stolatus,  jBoie,  UU.  This  is  per- 
haps the  most  common  species  of  snake  on  tiie 
East  Indian  continent,  ranging  from  Ceylon 
through  the  Peninsula,  along  the  southern  slcme  of 
the  ffimaJayas  to  Southern  China  (Formosa) ;  it 
is  scarcer  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Siam,  and  appears  to  be  entirely 
absent  in  the  Archipelago.  It  is  of  very  gentle 
habits,  feeding  on  small  frogs;  it  attains  to  a 
lenffth  of  2  feet,  but  generally  smaller. 

Another  family  are  Fresh-water  Snakes,  ihe 
Homalopgidm.  All  the  Indian  fresh-water  snakes 
of  this  family  have  a  grooved  fang  at  the  hinder 
extremity  of  the  maxillary  bone.  They  are  aquatic, 
and  are  only  occasionally  found  on  the  beach; 
several  of  them  even  enter  the  sea,  and  in  several 
points  ci  their  organization  approach  the  truly 
marine  snakes,  wi&  which  they  have  been  asso- 
ciated in  Gray's  system.  They  may  easily  be 
recognised  by  the  position  of  the  nostrils  on  the 
top  of  the  snout,  which  enables  them  to  breathe 
bv  raising  but  a  very  small  part  of  their  head  out 
of  the  water ;  it  is  the  same  arrangement  as  tliat 
in  the  crocodiles,  sea-snakes,  and  other  aquatic 
animals.  Many  have  a  distinctly  prehensile  tail, 
bv  means  of  which  they  hold  on  to  projecting 
objects.  Their  food  consists  entirely  of  fii^,  and, 
in  a  few  species,  of  Crustacea  also.  AU  of  them 
appear  to  be  viviparous,  and  the  act  of  partarilion 
is  performed  in  tiie  water.  They  do  not  grow  to 
any  considerable  size,  are  of  a  genlie  diflpoeitioHy 
and  their  bite  would  be  by  no  means  dangeioQs. 
They  will  not  feed  in  captivity,  and  therefore  dis 
after  a  short  time. 

Psammo^hmastes  pulverulentos,  OwitKj  is  one 
of  the  Ismuy  FiMtmmopkidm  or  Desert  Snakse« 
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TliiB  one  has  a  yery  repnlsiye  aspect :  its  dark,  and  is  thus  usefdl  in  destroylDg  yermin,  although 

undefined   colonn,  short  and  thick  head,  and  plunder   is   occasionally    committed  in  poultry 

swollen  lips,  caused  by  large  hidden  fangs,  give  — ""     ™^  -     i.  „^  _.      _..__.,     ..  .      • 

H  the  appeaiance  of  a  venomous  snake. 
The  tenth  family  are  Tree  Snakes,  or  Dendro^ 


pkidm.  They  are  diurnal  species,  living  in  trees, 
and  feeding  chiefly  on  tree  uzards ;  they  are  found 
in  all  the  tropical  regions. 

Tlie  Whip  Snakes,  or  Dryophidm,  are  the 
deventli  family.  Asiatic  species  have  a  long  f ang- 
Kke  tooth  in  the  middle  of  the  maxillary,  and  S\ 
proyided  with  a  posterior  grooved  tooth. 

Hie  twelfth  famfly  are  me  Dipsades,  or  Dipsa- 
didm.  All  the  Indian  species  with  a  grooved  rang 
behind;  and  several,  moreover,  with  fangs  in 
front.  The  Indian  dipsades  are  nocturnal  tree 
aiakeB,  with  a  vertical  pupil,  a  short,  broad  head, 
and  compressed,  elongate  body. 

The  thirteenth  family  are  Lycodontes,  or  Lyco- 
donHdm,  Lycodon  aulicus  is  one  of  the  most 
common  snakes  of  the  Indian  continent  and 
Ceylon ;  it  does  not  extend  northwards  to  China, 
and  becomes  scarcer  on  the  coasts  of  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  India.  It  occurs  in  only  a  few 
of  the  islands — ^in  the  Philippines  and  in  'Hmor. 

The  AmhlyeephaHdmy  or  Blunt -heads,  is  the 
fourteenth.  Amblycephalus  boa  is  one  of  this 
family.  The  head  of  this  singular  snake  resembles 
much  that  of  a  mastiff,  the  lips  being  arched  and 
tumid ;  it  climbs  with  great  facility,  frequenting 
file  roofs  of  the  huts  of  the  natives  in  pursuit  of 
its  food,  which  consists  of  Insects.  It  belongs 
properiy  to  the  fauna  of  the  Archipelago,  inhabit* 
mg  Java,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Cuitor  found  it  at  Penang.  It  does  not  appear  to 
he  common  anywhere.  It  readily  bites;  and 
attains  to  a  length  of  3  feet,  the  tail  being  one- 
third. 

Rock  Snakes,  or  Pythonidm,  are  a  fifteenth  family. 
Hie  rock  snakes  are  found  in  the  hottest  parts 
of  Africa,  Asia,  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
Australia.  They  climb  as  well  as  they  swim; 
meet  of  them  prefer  the  neighbourhood  of  water. 
This  family  contains  the  liSgest  snakes.  Only 
one  genus,  the  python,  is  found  in  British  India. 

python  rettculatus  and  P.  molurus,  two  species 
of  Indian  rocksnakes,  are  among  the  largest  of  living 
reptiles.  Of  snakes,  only  their  African  congeners 
and  the  American  Eunectes  muiinus  can  be  placed 
bemde  them.  Their  dimensions  and  their  strength, 
however,  have  been  much  exaggerated ;  specimens 
of  18  to  20  feet  in  lenfi;th  are  very  rare,  although 
isolated  statements  of  the  occurrence  of  individuals 
which  measured  SO  feet  are  on  record  and  worthy 
of  credit.  Rock  snakes  from  15  to  20  feet  long 
have  the  thickness  of  a  man's  thigh,  and  will 
easily  overpower  a  small  deer,  a  sheep,  or  a  good- 
sized  dog.  The  rock  snakes  must  attain  to  a  con- 
siderable age.  A  Python  reticulatus  lived  in  the 
menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London 
for  15  years ;  when  Inmtg^t  to  England  it  was 
abont  11  feet  long,  and  in  ten  years  it  bad  attained 
to  a  length  of  21  feet,  after  which  no  further  growth 
coidd  be  observed.  The  males  remain  smaller 
than  the  females.  The  rock  snakes  will  pro- 
pagate in  captivitf , — ^the  Indian  P.  molurus  haying 
bred  in  Pans,  and  the  African  P.  sebce  in  London. 
In  botii  cases  die  ^ggs  were  incubated  by  the 
mother,  and  in  the  former  successfully  hatched. 

Frthon  reticulatus.  Gray,  It  often  takes 
«p  lis  abode  in   onthousei^  preyfaig  at  night, 


yards.  When  kept  in  captivity,  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  supply  it  with  a  small  tank  of  water, 
in  which  it  will  frequently  remain  for  days. 
Individuals  of  16  feet  in  length  are  not  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  some  about  SO  feet  long  are 
on  record.  This  spedes  of  the  pythons  of 
South-Eastem  Asia  is  very  numerous  in  the 
Malayan  hills  and  valleys,  feeding  upon  quadrupeds 
and  birds.  Dr.  Montgomerie  had  seen  in  George 
Town,  Penang,  a  young  one  wbich  the  inhabitants 
suffered  to  retain  unmolested  possession  of  the 
rice  stores,  in  order  to  secure  tnem  against  the 
ravages  of  rats. 

^  Python  molurus,  Oray.  The  ground  colour  is 
light  greyish-brown.  This  python,  commonly 
known  under  the  name  of  rock  snake,  and  by 
some  misnamed  boa,  is  almost  peculiar  to  the 
continent  of  India.  Common  in  the  Southern 
Peninsula  and  in  Bengal,  it  extends  northwards 
into  the  sal  forest  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya, 
and  probably  to  Southern  China. 

The  Hetpetodryas  oxycephalus  of  Reinwardt 
has  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  power  of  laterally 
compressing  the  neck  and  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body,  when  the  greyish-blue  skin  becomes  visible 
between  the  separated  scales.  In  such  state  of 
excitement,  it  raises  nearly  the  anterior  third 
vertically  from  the  ground,  continues  fixed  during 
several  seconds  with  vibrating  tongue,  and  bites. 
It  then  throws  itself  down,  to  rise  to  a  renewed 
attack. 

The  seventeenth  family  are  Wart  Snakes, 
Acrochordida. 

Chersydrus  granulatus  is  found  in  the  rivers 
and  on  the  sea-coasts  of  numerous  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  extending  to  New  Guinea  and  the 
Philippines.  It  inhabits  abo  the  eastern  coasts  of 
Southern  India  and  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and 
sometimes  it  may  be  seen  three  or  four  miles 
distant  from  the  shore.  It  is  not  venomous,  as 
has  been  stated  by  writers. 

The  terrestrial  family  of  Elapides,  or  Elapidm^ 
are  venomous  colubrine  snakes;  the  fang  is 
grooved,  with  a  foramen  at  its  extremity  ;  one 
or  two  small  ordinary  teeth  at  a  short  distance 
behind  it. 

Naja  tripudians,  Merr.,  has  eight  varieties, 
forming  but  one  species,  which  is  widely  spread  aU 
over  the  E.  Indies.  Its  chief  enemies  are  the  jungle- 
fowl,  wbidi  destroy  the  young  brood,  and  tne  her- 
pestes  or  ichneumons,  which  will  attack  and  master 
the  largest  cobra.  In  districts  where  the  cobras  or 
other  venomous  snakes  have  too  much  increased 
in  number,  the  most  efficient  way  of  destroying 
them  is  to  protect  their  natural  enemies.  The 
cobra  is  the  most  common  venomous  snake  of  the 
East  Indies. 

'  Ghphiophagus  elaps.  This  remarkable  snake  is 
easily  recognised  by  the  large  shields  surrounding 
the  occipit^.  Almough  rather  rare,  it  has  a  very 
wide  geographical  range  :  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  Indian  continent,  the  Andaman  Islands,  Java, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  liie  Philippine  Islands,  and, 
accordiiur  to  Dumeril,  also  in  New  Guinea.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  deadly  venomous 
snakes,  attaining  to  a  length  of  more  tiban  12  feet, 
of  which  the  tiul  is  about  one-fifth.  It  inhabits 
hollow  trees,  and  is  sometuoes  found  resting 
between  l^e  branches ;  it  feeds  on  oUier  snakes. 
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BungaruB  fipecies  are  not  numerouB  in  the 
Malayan  countries,  but  B.  candidusand  B.  fasciatus 
are  of  no  uncommon  occurrence  in  Bengal  and  on 
the  Goromandel  ooaat,  where,  however,  it  ahould 
be  observed,  a  class  of  the  natives  (^serpent 
charmers')  earn  a  livelihood  by  capturing  and 
exhibiting  serpents  ;  this  craft  is  unknown  among 
the  Malays.  B.  flaviceps,  B.  candidus,  and  B. 
fasciatus,  like  the  rest  of  itie  venomous  serpents, 
are  very  ferocious  when  attacked,  but  unpro- 
vokedly  they  are  not  known  to  attack  man ;  on 
the  contrary,  when  met  in  the  jungle,  they  attempt 
to  escape.  When 'trod  upon,  or  struck,  their 
rfljge  is  instantly  excited;  in  self-defence  they 
wiU  even  turn  from  their  retreat,  and  then  their 
habitual  sluggishness  is  roused  to  furious  activity. 
Preparing  to  attack,  the  head  is,  by  a  short  curve 
of  tne  neck,  brought  closely  to  the  body,  and 
drawn  far  backwards,  when,  suddenly  darting  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body  obliquely  upwards,  they 
bite.  The  height  of  the  place  where  the  wotmd 
is  inflicted  of  course  depends  on  the  length  of 
the  serpent,  which  is  capable  of  darting  nearly 
the  anterior  half  of  the  body.  Notwithstanding 
the  circular  pupil,  they  appear  to  shun  the  light, 
hiding  the  heaa  under  the  folds  of  the  body ;  and 
they  are  singularly  uncertain  in  their  movements, 
often  suddenly  jerking  the  head  or  tail  without 
any  apparent  object  Like  all  serpents  of  tropical 
Ana,  they  seldom  expose  themselves  to  the  sun ; 
when  during  the  day  they  leave  their  hiding- 
places,  they  select  the  shade.  The  genus  Bun- 
garus  is  terrestrial,  feeding  on  rats,  mice,  serpents 
(Col.  mucoBUS,  Linn,),  and  toads.  Like  other 
venomous  serpents,  when  the  venom  has  been 
inflicted  on  their  prey,  they  disengage  it  from  the 
fangs,  sheath  and  place  them  as  horizontally  as 
possible,  in  order  that  they  may  offer  no  resistance 
to  the  introduction  into  the  mouth  of  the  lifeless 
prey,  which  is  now  seized  head-foremost.  The 
innocuous  serpents  bite  or  strangle  their  prey, 
which,  when  life  is  extinct,  is  either  swallowed 
at  once,  or,  if  it  happen  to  have  been  killed 
in  a  position  likely  to  render  the  deglutition 
difficult,  is  often  <£sengaged  from  between  the 
teeth,  and  seized  a  second  time  by  the  head.  In 
captivity  these  serpents  refuse  food,  but  greedily 
lap  up  and  swallow  water.  A  fowl,  four  minutes 
after  it  had  been  bitten  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
thigh  by  a  Bungarus  fasciatus,  fell  on  the  wounded 
side,  and  was  shortly  after  seized  with  slight 
purging.  The  eyes  were  half  closed,  the  pupils 
alternately  dilated  and  contracted,  immobile.  In 
17  minutes  slight  spasms  occurred,  under  which 
the  bird  expiml  43  minutes  after  it  had  been 
wounded.  Another  fowl,  wounded  in  the  same 
place  as  the  former,  by  the  same  serpent,  but 
after  an  interval  of  seven  hours,  expired  under 
similar  symptoms,  only  more  violent  spasms,  in 
the  course  of  28  minutes.  Venom  taken  from 
another  serpent,  the  fanffs  of  which  had  been 
extracted,  was  inoculated  by  a  lancet-incision  in 
the  right  thigh ;  four  minutes  after,  the  fowl  was 
seized  with  trembling,  fell,  and  remained  lying 
on  the  wounded  side,  with  the  eyes  closed,  but  it 
gradually  recovered,  and  rose,  apparently  recovered, 
SO  minutes  after  l^e  inoculation  of  the  venonu 
Other  fowls  were  killed  by  different  serpents  of 
this  species  in  20  to  SI  minutes.  Fowls  bitten  by 
Bungarus  candidus  expired  under  similar  aymp- 
toros,  within  30  to  45  minutes ;  dogs  from  withm 
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1  hour  10  minutes  to  2  hours,  under  sympUims 
noted  in  Russeirs  Experiments.  The  venom  of 
Naja  lutescens,  Laurenli,  was  carefully  obtained, 
so  as  to  avoid  any  admixture  of  saliva,  by  corn- 

{>re88ing  the  venomous  glands.  It  issued  from  the 
ower  aperture  of  the  fangs  in  viscid  drops  of 
a  syrupy  consistency,  and  was  received  as  it  fell 
from  the  fangs  in  platina  capsules.  The  serpents 
operated  upon  were  an  adult  cobra  di  capeilo, 
Naja  lutescens,  Laurenii,  and  one  of  its  varieties, 
Naja  kaoutdia,  Belanger.  In  every  instanoe  the 
venom  readily  changed  the  blue  of  litmus  to  red, 
and  restored  the  bright  yellow  to  turmeric  paper 
that  had  been  reddened  by  the  application  of 
caustic  alkali, — an  unequivocal  proof  of  acidity. 
When  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation^  it  dried 
into  a  varnish  resembling  mucilage,  or  the  ghur 
of  an  egg,  cracking  in  all  directions;  and  on 
being  heated,  it  deposited  an  abundant  coagulum, 
apparently  albuminous.  In  either  instance,  when 
reaissolved  it  retained  its  acid  property. 

What  the  nature  of  this  acid  may  be,  it  was 
impossible  to  determine  from  the  small  quantity 
operated  upon ;  nor  was  Dr.  Cantor  prepared  to 
say  that  the  poison  itself  is  an  acid,  althougii, 
if  it  be  not  so,  it  is  certainly  associated  with  one. 
The  poison  itself  probably  consists  of  some  com- 
pound, which  would  lie  wholly  disorganized 
under  any  attempts  at  detection  by  diemical 
means. 

The  llydrophidaB  are  a  family  of  Sea-snakes. 
The  sea-snakes  are  inhabitants  of  the  tropical 
parts  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  extending 
from  the  coast  of  Madagascar  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama;  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  £a8t 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  in  the  seas  between 
Southern  China  and  North  Australia,  being  re- 
presented on  the  outskirts  of  the  geogra^cal 
range  we  have  mentioned  by  only  one  species, 
and  that  the  most  common,  viz.  Pelamis  bioolor. 
The  most  striking  feature  in  the  oiganiza* 
tion  of  the  sea-snakes  is  their  elevated  and  com- 
pressed tail,  the  processes  of  the  caudal  vertebra 
being  much  prolonged  and  styliform.  The  food 
of  the  sea-snakes  consists  entirely  cf  small  fish ; 
all  the  species  are  viviparous,  bringing  forth, 
without  l^vinff  the  sea,  from  four  to  nine  young 
ones.  They  nave  very  formidable  and  veiy 
numerous  enemies  in  the  sea  eagles  (Haliastns), 
in  the  sharks,  and  other  large  raptorial  fishes. 
There  is  no  otiier  group  of  reptiles,  the  species  of 
which  are  so  little  known,  and  the  synonymy  of 
which  is  so  confused,  as  that  of  the  sea  serpents. 
Our  present  knowledge  of  the  geographical  oistri- 
bution  of  most  of  the  species  is  extremely  vague. 

The  Crotalid»  are  a  family  of  Pit  Vipers.  Hie 
pit  vipers  are  found  only  in  Asia  and  America; 
those  of  the  New  World  surpassing  the  Asiatic 
species  in  size,  and  therefore  they  are  much  mors 
dangerous. 

The  Trimeresures  are  Tree  Snakes,  as  is  indicated 
by  their  prehensile  tail  and  by  their  green  or  varied 
coloration.  In  general  they  are  sluggish,  not 
attempting  to  move  out  of  the  way ;  and  as  they 
very  closely  resemble  the  branch  on  whidh  they 
rest,  they  are  frequently  not  perceived  until  they 
prepare  to  dart,  vibrating  the  tail  and  uttering  a 
faint  hissing  sound,  or  until  they  have  bitten  the 
disturber  of  their  rest  The  bite  of  hunger  speci- 
mens, from  2  to  3  feet  long,  is  more  dangerous, 
and  has  occasionally  proved  ^toL    When  rouKd^ 
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these  snakes  are  extremely  fierce,  striking  at 
ererything  within  their  reach ;  and  Cantor  says 
that  in  the  extreme  of  fury  they  wiU  fix  the  fangs 
in  their  own  bodies. 

TrigonooephalaB  Sumatranos,  Raffles,  In 
Malayan  ooontries  this  variety  is  not  of  so  rare 
ooeairence  as  the  species  appears  to  be  in  Sumatra. 
Tr.  pnniceus  is  in  general  sluggish,  bat  when  roused 
is  of  ferocious  habits ;  Tr.  gramineus,  Tr.  Sumat- 
rannSy  and  Tr.  punioeus  resemble  the  genus  Bun- 
gams  ;  their  mode  of  attack  is  also  shnibir ;  like 
Vipexa  KusseUii,  Shaw,  when  it  prepares  to  dart, 
they  Tibrate  the  prehensile  tail,  and  utter  a  faint 
hisang  sound.  As  the  pupil  is  vertically  con- 
tracted by  the  light,  they  frequently  miss  their 
aim,  and,  like  Bungarus,  Naja,  Yipera  Rnssellii, 
and  Hydras,  in  the  extreme  of  fury  they  will  fix 
the  fangs  in  their  own  bodies.  In  Bengal,  most 
terrestrud  serpents  keep  to  the  water  during  the 
hot  season,  but  the  rains  send  them  abrcAd  in 
search  of  dry  localities.  Although  this  genus  has 
▼enoaious  organs  as  highlv  developed  as  Grotalus 
or  Yipera,  the  effects  produced  by  wounds  of  two 
species  at  least  appear  to  be  less  dangerous. 

Hydros  schistosus  is  incredibly  numerous  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  at  Penang,  and  Singapore, 
far  more  so  than  any  known  terrestrial  ser- 
pent. The  fishing-nets  are  hardly  ever  worked 
but  that  one  or  more  are  among  the  contents. 
The  large  individuals  are  very  ferocious;  the 
young  ones  are  less  so.  Fortunately  for  the 
fishermen,  ihe  light  blinds  these  sexpents,  which 
when  oat  of  their  proper  element  become  very 
aloggish  and  soon  expire.  This  accounts  for  the 
safety  of  the  class  of  men  whose  daily  calling 
brings  them  in  immediate  contact  with  animals 
the  wound  of  which  is  fatal.  The  fishermen  in 
the  Straits  of  Malacca  are  aware  of  their  danger, 
and  th^^ore  take  care  to  avoid  or  destroy  these 
Teptiles  while  landing  the  fishes.  The  Malavs 
denominate  them  Ular  Laut,  t.e.  serpents  of  the 
sea;  among  which,  however,  the  innocuous 
Aerochordus  granulatus,  Schneider,  is  also  com- 
prised as  an  inhabitant  of  the  coasts. 

The  incantation  of  serpents  has  usoally  been 
attributed  to  the  power  of  music,  and  a  late 
writer  remarks  that  *  it  is  so  strange  that  many 
hare  denied  the  fact,  while  others  have  asserted 
it  to  be  a  deception.*  The  general  belief ,  how- 
erer,  *  is  that  serpents  are  extremely  sensitive  of 
impressions  from  musical  notes  or  modulations, 
under  the  influence  of  which  they  wreathe  their 
bodies  from  feelings  of  pleasure,  while  to  these 
graceful  contortions  and  undulating  movements, 
the  charmer,  who  plays  on  a  pipe  or  some  simple 
instroment,  adapts  the  time.'  This  is  the  common 
theory, — that  serpents  are  rendered  docile  by 
music ;  but  Mr.  Mason  has  seen  the  cobra  dance  in 
imitation  of  its  Burmese  master,  while  he  sat 
upon  his  haunches  before  it,  making  the  motions 
wiUi  his  body  and  hands  that  he  wished  the  snakes 
to  imitate,  and  which  it  did  perfectly  without  any 
music  whatever,  or  any  other  sound  except  an 
occasional  authoritative  hay  I  A  pair  of  cobras 
kept  perfect  time  with  their  master,  while  no 
sounds  were  ottered,  and  allowed  him  to  handle 
them  as  he  wished.  At  his  command  they  danced, 
and  at  his  command  they  lay  gracefully  down  as 
if  asleep.  Hie  Burmese  usually  put  a  wild  one, 
which  they  secure  when  half  or  two-thirds  grown, 
with  a  practised  tame  one.    These  will  dance  and 


wreathe  themselves  at  their  master^  pleasure. 
Sometimes  darting  at  him,  but  at  that  moment  he 
straightens  himself  up,  with  his  eyes  fastened 
upon  the  snake's  eves,  and  in  a  gruff  voice  com- 
mands them  to  perform.  Following  his  motions, 
they  stand  almost  upright  with  their  hoods  dilated 
and  their  colours  ail  m  play  as  they  dance ;  now 
swift,  now  slow,  now  approaching,  now  reced- 
ing ;  and  he  has  seen  the  younger  m  his  receding 
movements  give  unequivocal  tokens  of  desirinff  to 
make  his  exit,  but  on  hearing  his  master^  call  he 
turned  again,  though  evidently  with  more  reluct* 
ance  than  the  old  actors.  The  power  of  effecting 
all  this  is  certainly  attributable  neither  to  magic 
nor  music.  It  must,  he  thinks,  be  ascribed  to 
fear,  and  to  a  very  simple  principle,  the  power  of 
imitation, — a  power  possessed  by  different  animals 
in  different  degrees.  Serpents  are  by  no  means 
the  least  docile  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  nor  are 
cobras  the  most  intractable  of  serpents,  the  cobra 
and  the  bungarus  being  the  favourites  with  the 
snake-charmers. 

A  large  python,  usually  called  a  boa,  is  not 
uncommon  m  Tenasserim.  Mr.  Mason  had  seen 
the  head  of  one  that  was  killed  by  a  drove  of  hogs, 
whose  whole  length  measured  18  feet,  and  the 
natives  say  they  grow  much  larger.  The  Karens 
have  an  apothegm  that  the  laxgest  python  can 
swallow  a  full-grown  buck  rusa  or  sambur  deer, 
horns  and  all,  without  inconvenience.  They  are 
often  seen  coiled  up  among  the  branches  of  trees 
on  the  banks  of  streams  in  the  interior,  where  they 
are  frequently  noosed  by  Karens,  who  regard 
them  as  valuable  food.  He  has  seen  a  Karen 
seize  one  9  feet  long  by  the  tail  in  the  water,  and 
with  the  aid  of  his  associates  succeed  in,capturing 
him. 

Hypnale  nepa.  Found  in  Ceylon,  but  also  in 
the  Peninsula  of  Southern  India,  the  Animallay 
mountains.  The  carawala  is  much  dreaded, 
although  its  bite  is  but  exceptionally  fiital  to  man, 
and  in  such  cases  death  does  not  occur  before  the 
lapse  of  some  days. 

The  Yipers,  or  Viveridx,  inhabit  the  Old  Worid 
and  Australia,  ana  are  thoroughly  terrestrial 
snakes. 

Daboia  Russellii  is  a  native  of  Ceylon  and  of 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  the  Animallay  moun- 
tains, Waltair,  Bombay,  and  Ahnora  (5500  feet 
elevation),  the  Himalayas,  in  Kulu,  at  3400  feet 
Length  50  inches,  tail  measuring  7  inches ;  it  is 
thoroughly  terrestrial,  feeding  chiefly  on  mice. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  common  venomous  snakes, 
and,  on  account  of  its  size  and  nocturnal  habits, 
more  dangerous  than  the  Trimeresures  and  Hyp- 
nales.  The  far-famed,  dreaded  Cobra  monil,  or 
Cobra  manilla  of  some,  seems  merely  the  young  of 
this  species.  The  old  orthography  is  monil,  which 
simply  means  a  chain  or  neckliEUM ;  and  whoever 
looks  at  the  markings  of  this  snake,  especially  of 
the  young  one,  must  be  struck  with  the  resem- 
blance thereof  to  a  necklace. 

Yipera  echis,  Schlegel;  Y.  noratta,  Shato^ 
RtMell.  Kuttavyrien,  Tam.  This  little  snake  is 
very  common  in  the  Camatic  Jerdon  doubts 
that  its  bite  would  prove  fatal  to  man.  A  dog 
bitten  bv  one  recovered.  Of  all  the  venomous 
land-sniukes  met  with  in  Southern  India,  the  only 
ones  at  all  common  are  the  cobra,  the  chain 
viper  (Yipera  Russellii),  the  Bungarus  candidus, 
and  the  little  Yipera  echis.    Most  of  the  others 
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oepluJi  are  not  oaually  fatal.  Jerdon  had  Imown 
aeyeral  caaes  of  bitea  by  Trigonooephalua  Mala- 
baricua  and  Tr.  nq>a,  and  none  proved  fatal. 

Batmchiana  are  a  aab-daaa  of  reptilea.  Moia- 
ture  ia  as  neoeflaai^  f or  batraohiana  aa  food  and 
air,  henoe  they  are  fonnd  only  in  damp  placea 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water.  When  they  dive, 
the  lungs  are  emptied,  and  the  reapiration  remaina 
interrupted  for  one  or  two  houra,  after  which  time 
the  animal  ia  compelled  to  liae  to  the  surface  in 
order  to  breathe.  Many  batnchiaiis  liye  at  some 
distance  from  water;  all,  however,  as  far  as  ia 
known  at  present,  enter  it  at  the  season  of  pro- 
pagation. The  males  have  also  generally  a  dis- 
tinctly more  slender  form  than  the  females.  The 
eggs  are  impregDated  the  moment  they  are 
deposited  by  tne  female  in  the  water.  The  young 
ones,  or  tadp(des,  have  a  thick  ovate  body  without 
legs,  terminating  in  a  long,  strong,  compressed 
tail,  which  serves  as  an  organ  of  locomotion  in 
the  water.  The  development  is  about  a  hundred 
days  in  the  European  Bana  tempoiaria,  but 
several  years  ela^  before  the  young  perfect 
batraduaD  attains  its  fall  siie.  None  are  poiaonous. 

REPTONIA  BUXIFOLIA.  St.  Gurgura,  Gur- 
gara.  Garar  of  Salt  Bange.  The  wood  is  small, 
bat  nard,  fine-grained,  and  useful  It  is  oonmion 
in  the  Trans-Indus  districts.  Exclusively  a  Panjab 
wood. — Steu?art, 

RESEBYOIRS  are  common  in  many  parts  of 
India,  and  where  water  is  far  from  the  surface, 
nsnally  a  bold  flight  of  steps  20  to  40  feet  wide 
leads  down  to  the  water;  they  are  in  the  form 
of  tanks,  and  of  wells   known  as   baoriea  or 

RESIDENCY,  in  British  India,  a  PoUtioal 
Agency  at  a  native  court ;  the  political  officer  hold- 
ing it  is  styled  the  Besident  In  NeUieriand 
India,  a  province. 

RESINS. 


Abab. 


Omir. 

HiKD. 


Gngal,  . 
Kal,  Bala, 
Gugalam, 
Gugalamu, 


HmB. 


Tam. 
Tau 


Ratinij,  .... 
Samgh.  Sanawhar, 
BungHshi,  .  .  . 
Sung-hiaiig, .  .  . 
Doona,  Dammar,  . 

Gums  and  resins  are  exported  from  India  to 
a  considerable  extent,  but  cutch  (catechu)  and 
gambler,  alike  in  quantity  and  value,  far  exceed 
those  of  other  kinds. 

1880-81.         1881.-83.         188S-88. 

Cutch  and  gambter,  .  8i0»75d  cwt  106,807  cwt.  346,606  owt 

Other  sorto,.       .  .         890    „        1,841    „        1,722    „ 

Catch  and  gambler,  .  Rb.  42,66,416  Bs.  26,80,840  Ba.  80,62,484 

Other  aorta,.       .  .  „        11,814  „        16,066  „        14,871 

These  products  are  very  abundant  throughout 
the  East  Indies,  and  are  largelv  utilized  by  the 
people,  but  they  are  carelessly  collected  and 
packed,  and  are  presented  to  European  oonomerce 
m  unattractive  forms.  Also,  in  the  course  of 
trade,  cutch  and  gambler,  rosin,  pitch,  tar,  and 
danuner,  are  imported  into  India  and  re-exported. 
Since  the  second  edition  of  the  Gyolopmia  of 
India  was  published,  Mr.  E.  J.  Atkinson,  in  1876, 
described  the  gums  and  gum-resins  of  the  N.W. 
Provincea  of  India,  and  Dr.  M.  G.  Oooke  of  the 
Indian  Office  in  1874  reported  on  all  those  of 
Britfash  India,  referring  several  times  to  thte  Gydo- 
peedia.  He  daased  them  as  gums,  gum-reaina,  true 
reains,  and  oleo-reama,  but  in  commeidal  retunis 
these  anbatancea  are  usually  piaced  under  one 
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a.  Tnubgama, 

Aaada  Arabioa,  WUkL 
A  cateoho,  Linn, 
A.  ferrogineai  D,C. 
A  leucophbea,  WiUd, 
A.  modesta,  W<Ul. 
A.  apedoia,  Willd. 
A.  anndra,  D.C, 

A.  Tera,  WUld, 
Adenanthera  pavonina,  L, 
^gle  marmelofl,  Cirr. 
Amjgdalus  Peraica,  Linn. 
Anacardiiun  oocidental6,Zp. 
Anderaonia,  tp,  t 
Anona  aquamoaa,  L.  t 
Armeniaca  vulgaria,  P. 
Artocarpua  integrifolia,  X. 
Azadirachta  Indica,  Just. 
Barleria  piionitia,  Linn. 
Basaia  longifolia,  Zdnn. 
Bauhinia  emaigiiiata,itoaE&. 

B.  parviflora.  Mam, 
B.  retusa,  Wall. 

B.  VahlU,  W.  and  A. 
BoraasaB  flabelliformia,  L, 
Bachatiania  latif olia,  Bcceb. 
Galyptranthaa   oary^mhyl- 

l»foli»,  WiUde. 
Gareya  arborea,  Soxb, 
Catbartocarpoa  flatulata, 

Jr€T8. 

Gedrela  topniu  Mcoob, 
Geltia  orientaiia,  Linn, 
Ohickraaaiatabiuariai  Ju9$, 
Gitnu  deciunana,  Linn, 

C.  limetta,  JRisto, 
0.  mediea,  Linn. 
Ooooa  nuoifera,  Zdnn, 
OonooaxpvB  latif olii]a,Aox6. 
Gordia  Bothii,  Jtom. 
Elaodendronpanioulatttm, 

W.  and  A, 
Elate  Bylveatris,  Linn, 
Emblica  offioinalia,  Gcert, 
BiythriiiA  Indioa,  W,  and 

A. 
Feronia  elephantom,    W, 

and  A, 
Gamga  pinnata,  Boxh, 
Goaaypinm  herbaceum,  X. 
Grialea  tomentoia,  BooA, 
OyrooarpiiaJaoqiiini,Jtoe6. 
Heritiera  littoralia,  Drp, 
Jatropha  curoaa,  Linn, 
Melia  acedaraoh,  L, 
M.  aemperviiena,  L, 
Miohelia  ohampaoa,  L, 
Mimnaops  elengi,  Xmmi. 
M.  kaJd,  W. 
Morua  Indioa,  WiUd, 
Netium  auaveolena,  —  ? 
Odina  wodier,  W,  and  A, 

ii.  Gam 

a,  EmuLdrf  gum-reaina. 
Gambojse  planta. 
Garoinia  oambogia,  Detr, 
G.  oowa,  Jt&s^. 
G.  Griffithii,  And, 
G.  maDgoatana,  Linn, 
G.  morella,  Dur, 
G.  pictoiia,  Koxb. 
G.  pedonotuata,  Soxh. 
G.  Travanoorica,  Bedd, 
G.  MTightii.  And, 
G.  xtokihoohjmaM^Hookir, 


h,  Foitid  gun*] 
Dorwna  annnoniacam|i>i>m 
D.  aoreum,  SUk^. 
Ferula  galbaniflua,  Suh$e. 
F.  hooanee^  Bottle, 
F.  oriflntaliiLXftm. 
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Poisdaaa  elata»  W,  mnd  A. 
P.  regia^  Bder, 
Pongamia  g^bra.  Vent, 
Froaopia  apicigera,  L. 
Pruntia  domeatiea,  Linn, 
F.  puddom.  Booth, 
Pnnioa  granatum,  Zaun. 
Sapindoa  acuminatoa,  WtUl 
S.  emarginatna,  W,  and  A. 
Schleicheratrijuga,  WUULf 
Semeeaipua  anacardivm,£^i 
Soymida  f ebrifuga,  Juit, 
Spondiaa  mangif  era,  P. 
Swietenia  ehlarozyloD,  R, 
SL  mahogani,  L, 
Tamatindua  Indica,  Linn, 
Tamarix  dirica,  Bucb. 
T>Brminalia  arjima,  IF.  mmd 

A. 
T.  belerica,  Baxb. 
T.  catappa,  L, 
T.  tomentoaa,  W.  and  A. 
Theapeaia  popnlnea.  Cor, 
IViooaaathei   eooiunariiiak 

L.f 
Yaohellia  famaaiaiiay  Wm 

and  A, 
Wrightia  antidyaenteriea, 

Br. 
W.  tinctoria,  Br, 
Zi^rphna  flexooaa,  Walk 
Z,  jnjuba,  Lam, 

h.  Paeudo-gama. 
Ailantoa  exoelaa,  Boach, 
Cochloapennum    goaay- 

pinm,  D.C. 
Oycaa  drcinaliB,  Lkm, 
^odendxon  aaCcmeteo- 

Bom.  W,  and  Ann, 
Greviliea  robvata,  Cfunn, 
Macaranga  Indioa,  W, 
M.  tomentoea,  W. 
Moringa   pteiygoapennm, 

OnBttn, 
Opontia  rabaaoena,  Salm. 

and  A. 

Steroulia  nrena,  balangihaai 
oampaaolata^  eoloraaa, 
fostida,  and  popnIifoKa. 

Uvaria  tomentoaa,  BooA^ 

c  Aatrmgent  gams. 
Agati  grandmonu  2>ee>. 
Butealrondoaa,  Boxb, 
B.  parviflora,  Bc»06. 
B.  snperba,  BokA. 
Oalyptranthea  caiyophjl- 

liBfoUa,  WiUde, 
Mnohema  ?  Sahnalift  MalA- 

buioa?  ^^ 

Pterooarpualndiona,  WUUL 
P.  maraupiom,  Boxb, 

F.  alliaoea,  Boioi, 
F.  Lehmanni,  Boios, 
Galbanum  PeniaD. 
Gardenia  lucida,  BoaA, 
t>.  gnmmifeia,  Boc6. 
Narthex  aaaf oatida,  JPaie. 
Opoponax  ohircmium,  KodL 
Sagapenom  ferola,  «p.  t 
Sarcooolla,  — ? 

c.  Fragrant  gum-reaina. 
Balaamodendron  mnkn], 

Booker, 
B.  myinai  JHar* 
B.  Boxbai^hii»  uim. 

BoawaDia    Bhan-da^aaa, 

B.  GaH«i,  BMW. 
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B.  thorif  0n»  CUe6. 
CUtemwdneo,  WOUkJ 
Drtcmtuk  dneo,  X«nti.  / 
Mangifwni.  Indiioa,  X^ftm. 

NagdMM. 

iii.  TrueBeuiu. 


OUbanum. 

Pterooarpiu  dracoi  I^Mi,  f 
Stynuc  bensoin,  Dryand, 
TermiiuJia  angosldfolia, 
W,  and  A. 


a.  Ck>pa]liiie  reiini. 
Gmaarinm  Bengftlenae,  J2. 

CopaL 

DBmniBrm  orientalu,  Lamu 
dftging,   roM 


Dftnimar  of  Andunans. 

Dimmer  of  Borneo. 

D.    or     Salangmn    patih, 

wlute  dimmer. 
D.    hitam   or  Uaok 

dammer. 
DioBpyroB  gliitmo0»,  JZoaeb. 
Hope*  micnuiihA,  Hook. 
H.  odoraiai  J2osr6. 
H.  pttrvlfloim,  Bedd. 
PiiteoiA  Oa>a]ica,  iSfiCodbt. 
P.  KJdnjiik,  SUM, 
P.  lentneoa,  Zrimi. 
PooB-yet  or  Pwai-gnet. 

iv.  Oleo-BeginB. 


Shorea  robusU,  Boxb. 
S.  sericea,  Dyer. 
S.  tumboggaia,  JS/oxb. 
l^rachylobium  Mosambic- 

ense,  Peters. 
Yateria  acuminata,  Heyne. 
y.  Indioa,  L. 
Vatica  Iftnoesefolia,  Blume. 
y.  Roxburgbiana,  Wight. 

b.  Elenii  or  sof  t  resina. 
AilantoB  Malabarioa,  D.C. 
CalophvUom  ealaba,  Jacq. 
G.  inopnyUam,  L, 
G.  other  species. 
Ganaiium  eommnne,  Linn, 
Gaasia  auriculata,  Linn. 
I^mmar  kejie. 
Ontta  Bonghai. 
Knnnee. 
Maeahakaee. 


a»  BalaaiUB. 
Balaamodeadron  Benyii, 


Melanorrhcea  naitatunma, 

WaU. 
Odina  wodier,  JSoxb, 
Bhoi  snooedanea,  D.C. 
R  Teniicifera,  D.O. 
Semecarpns   anacardinm, 

Linn. 
3.  TraTanoorica,  Bedd. 

e.  Turpentine  and  tar. 
Abies  Smithiana,  Loudon. 
Gedros. 

Pinna  excelaa,  WcUi, 
P.  Qerardiana,  WaU. 
P.  Ehaaa^jrana,  Brandts. 
P.  Latteri,  Mason. 
P.  longifolia,  Boacb. 
P.  Musoniana,  5te&.  and 

Zuek. 
Setbia  Indica,  W.  and  A. 
Teotona  grandia.  Booth. 


Ghloroxylon  Swietenia,  W* 

and  A. 
Dipteroeaiptta  alatiia,i2oflE6. 
D.  incaima,  Boacb. 
D.  tabercnjatoa. 
D.  torbinatua,  Ckert. 
DcTobalaaopa  camphora» 

Cokb. 
Haffdwiekia  piimata,  Boah. 
Laquidanibar  altmgu,  Bl. 
Ifc  orieDtale,  MiUer. 
Melalenoa  nunor,  Smilh. 
Ueana  f errea,  Lvnn. 
Mohal  balaam  of  Gaehar. 

6.  Natnral  Tamlabea. 
Bnchanania  latifoHa,   W. 

and  A. 
Holigama  longif olia,  Boxb. 

The  gums  of  the  East  Indies  have  already  been 
notioed  nnder  that  head,  and  the  following  re- 
maiks  -will^be  restricted  to  a  notice  of  the  chief 
commercial  resins. 

Besinons  substances  are  found  in  greater  or 
leas  abundance  in  most  plants.  Many  of  the 
reanui  of  oommeroe  exude  naturally  from  fissures 
in  the  bark  or  in  the  wood,  or  they  are  obtained 
from  incisioDS  made  in  the  stems  of  certain  trees 
and  shrubs.  As  they  exude  they  are  commonly 
mixed  with  an  essential  oil,  whicSi  either  evapor- 
Kt€B  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  or  is 
lenrnfied  by  the  action  of  oxygen.  Such  mixtures 
of  volatile  or  essential  oil  with  resins  are  some- 
times called  biJsams.  When  gum  is  mixed  with 
rwina,  another  class  of  sabstaaoes  is  produced, 
eslled  gom-resins. 

Reains  soluble  in  spirit  of  turpentine  are  used 
for  the  most  part  in  preparing  dyes,  Tarnishes, 
lacquers,  sealing-wax,  etc. 

'nie  roain  or  common  resin  of  Europe  is  ob- 
tained as  a  reaidnary  matter  in  the  process  for 
obtaining  oil  of  turpentine, — an  oleo-resin  by  dis- 
fXthn^tm  of  American  turpentine  with  water. 

Awsmonificmm  k  the  produot  of  Dorema  ammoniaoiun, 
lh9^  and  aa  identJeal  gam-resin  is  obtained  from 
D.  awenm,  Bto^  of  Sbd. 
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Ase^eeUda  Is  from   the  Narthex  asafcstiday  Femla 
alliaoea,  BotM.,   F.  Lebmanni,  Boiss.,  and  it  is 
aaid  the  F.  Peraica,  Wiilde.    It  ia  uaed  medicinally 
and  aa  a  condiment. 
Balm  of  CHlead  ia  an  oleo-reain  from  the  Balaamoden- 
dron  Berryi,  Amottf  a   tree  of   N.  Africa   and 
Arabia,  and  ia  called  by  the  Araba  Balaam  laraeli 
It  ia  01  ayrupy  conaistence,  limpid,  and  yellowiahf 
but  thidcena  and  aolidifiea  by  age.    It  ia  used  in 
anigeryj  but  ia  rarely  found  pure.  Mr.  J.  A.  Murray 
sava  it  la  a  i>roduot  of  B.  Gileadenae,  KwnUi.,  and 
calla  it  Ood-i-Baliaan  and  balaam  of  Mecca,    f 
Myrrh,  yielded  by  the  Balaamodendron  myrrha,  Ehr.^ 
of  Africa  and  Arabia.    The  commercial  varietiea 
are  Turkey  myrrh,  myrrh  in  tears,  Eaat  Indian 
myrrh,  and  Eaat  Aden  myrrh.      B.  Boxburghii, 
Am.,  of  India,  ia  auppoaed  by  Dr.  Boyle  to  yield 
part  of  the  myrrh  of  oommeroe. 
ChogtU  of  the  bazara  of  India,  the  b'dellium  of  com- 
merce, ia  obtained  from  Balaamodendron  mukul, 
Hoi^cer,  alao  from  the  Balaamodendron  pubeacena, 
Stocks,  and  from  the  Boewellia  glabra. 
Oanda  feroxa,  from  Boewellia  thuruera,  ia  largely  uaed 
aa  an  application  to  indolent  ulcere  and  wounda, 
and   auppoaed  to  form   the  chief   ingredient  of 
Wroughton's  ointment.    Mr.  J.  A.  Murray  aaya  it 
ia  produced  from  Boawellia  papyrifera,  Soch.,  gives 
it  aa  names  Luban  and  Ckxl,  and  says  it  ia  frank- 
incenae  and  oUbannm. 
Benzoin^  the  Ood  or  Luban  of  the  Indian  bazara,  is 
obtained  from  the  Styrax  benzoin,  Dryand^  a  tree 
of  Borneo,  Java,  Siam,  and  Sumatra,  in  the  form 
of  tears,  lumps,  and  translucent  masses.    That  of 
Siam  appears  to  be  superior  in  fragrance  to  the 
Sumatra  product,  although  both  possess  a  delight- 
ful aromik 
Copals  are  known  as  soft  Indian  copal  and  orienta 
copal,  alao   Beat   Indian  copal,  Bombi^  anime, 
EMt  Indian  anime,  and  gum  anime.    These  are 
names  of  the  resin  of  the  TrachyloKnimi  Mozam- 
bioense,  Peters,  which  grows  in  Madagascar,  on  the 
E.  ooast  of  Africa,  and  in  Zanribar,  and  is  known  also 
as  Hymenaaa  Mozambioenaia,  Kleine.    It  is  a  large 
tree,  its  average  length  is  30  feet,  with  5  to  6  feet  of 
girth,  but  canoea  60  feet  long  have  been  hoUowed 
out  of  a  aingle  atom.     The  value  of  the  copal 
e^roorted  from  Zanribar  in  1863-64  amounted  to 
163^353  doUara,  about  six  pounds  being  sold  for 
one  Austrian  dollar.    Nearly  all  of  it  was  sent  to 
British  India,  Great  Britain,  and  Hamburg.    The 
Arabs  and  Africans  reoc^iae  two  kinda,  vis.  tiie 
raw  copal  (copal  vert  of  the  French  market),  and 
called  Sandanuiza  miti,  'tree  copal,'  or  dukaji, 
oorrupted  b^  Zanzibar  merohanta  to  'jackass '  oopaL 
This  chikaii  is  either  picked  from  the  tree  or  is 
found  shallowly  embedded  in  the  loose  soiL    This 
is  the  only  kind  in  Zanribar  island.    And  'true 
or  ripe  copal,*  called  Sandaruai,  the  product  of 
vaat  extinct  forests,  and  found  at  depths  beyond 
ataaospberio  influences,  and  has,  like  amber  and 
similar  gum-resins,  been  bituminised   in  all   its 
purity. 
J)ammer. — ^The  most  important  of  all  the  solid  resins 
produced  in  the  East  Indiea  are  those  which  are 
included  under  the  general  Malay  name  of  Dammer. 
Tbe  dammera  are  obtained  from  trees  of  the  genera 
Vateria,  Canarium,  Shorea,  and  Yatica.    Vateiia 
and  Oanarinm  yield  by  far  the  largest  part  (if  not 
the  whole)  of  the  dammera  produeea  on  the  weatem 
coast  of  the   Peninsula,  whilat  the  Shorea   and 
Yatica  trees  yield  the  greater  part  of  that  collected 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  districts,  and  those  of 
Further  India  and  the  Arobipelago  are  chiefly  from 
species  of  Canarium. 
White  Dammer  of  the  western  ooast  of  India,  ealled  also 
Piney  resin,  is  from  the  Yateria  Indioa.    It  is  the 
Doonada  resin  of  Mysore,  and  the  Payanee  or  Piney 
of  the   Malabar  people.     Dupa  maiam.  Can.  ; 
Safed  damar.  Hind.  :  Yellai  kundrikum*  Tam.  ; 
Payanee,  Malabab  ;  Piney  maram,  Tax.  :  Okada- 
enla.  Tax.    This  is  a  very  kige  and  stately  tree,  a 
native  <tf  Malabar  and  Mysore.    The  young  dLoots, 
and  all  tender  parts  exe^  tixe  leaves,  an  eovered 
with  fine  stellate  pnbesoenea.     3%e  Piney  teain 
oooots  of  all  shades  of  ookur  betwaen  pals  grsen 
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alid  cleep  yellow;  the  finest  pleoen  Me  called 
kahniba  or  amber,  and  are  lold  ai  amber  in  the 
basars  of  Bengal.  Oandles  are  made  of  thia  resin 
in  Malabar,  which  diffuse,  in  bnminff,  an  agreeable 
fragrance,  gi^e  a  fine  clear  light,  with  little  smoke, 
and  consume  the  wick  without  snuffing. 

One  variety  of  it  is  the  Cbmpact  Finep  Jtenn,  or  first 
sort  white  dammer  of  the  western  coast,  and 
occurs  in  large  lumps  of  all  shapes,  and  rarying  in 
colour  on  the  outside  from  a  bright  orange  to  a  dull 
yellow,  bearing  evident  marks  of  having  adhered 
to  the  bark  of  the  tree.  It  has  a  shining  vitreous 
fracture,  is  very  hard,  and  bears  a  great  resemblance 
to  amber.  Its  colour  (intemallv)  is  of  all  shades, 
from  a  light  green  to  a  light  yellow,  the  green  tint 
predominating  in  the  generauty  of  specimens.  It 
IS  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  black  dammer,  and 
bums  with  less  smoke  and  a  more  agreeable  odour. 
It  is  easily  distinguishable  from  all  other  Indian 
resins  bv  its  superior  hardness,  its  colour,  and 
amber-like  appearance. 

A  second  variety,  the  CeUvXar  Piney  Betin,  or  second 
sort  white  dammer  of  the  western  coast,  occurs 
either  in  small  lumps  or  in  large  masses,  s^erally 
of  a  shining  appearance  and  balsamic  smell,  and 
has  a  very  cellular  structure,  which  is  attributable 
partly  to  the  mode  of  collection,  and  partly  to  the 
age  of  the  tree.  Notches  being  cut  in  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  idoping  inwards  and  downwards,  the  resin 
collects  in  the  cavity,  and  is  either  permitted  to 
dry  on  the  spot,  or  u  collected  and  dried  by  the 
application  of  heat.  It  is  of  all  shades,  from  light 
men  to  light  yellow  or  white,  and  is  usually  trans- 
lucent. Specimens  are  sometimes  seen  in  which,  from 
the  desiccation  having  been  irregularly  conducted, 
the  resin  is  more  opaque,  of  a  dull  green  colour, 
and  fuU  of  air-bubbles,  presenting  the  appearance 
of  having  undeigone  a  partial  fermentation.  This 
kind  of  resin  may  be  recognised  by  its  cellular 
appearance  and  biusamic  smell ;  this  latter,  how- 
ever, which  is  of  course  due  to  the  volatile  oil  it 
contains,  is  gradually  lost  by  long  keeping  or  con- 
stant exposure  to  the  air.  On  splitting  open  old 
and  decayed  trees,  portions  of  a  dark-coloured 
resin  are  often  found,  having  the  solid  consistence 
of  the  first  variety,  but  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
second.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  Vateria 
Indica  tree  is  used  for  mixing  with  beeswax  in 
making  candles.  In  Malaban  the  fresh  resin  is 
called  piney  varnish.  It  is  oi  a  Ught  grej  colour, 
with  a  strong  balsamic  odour.  The  ream  which 
first  exudes  is  called  Chengilium  (this  is  white) ; 
that  which  fiows  subsequently  is  termed  Coon- 
gilium  (darker  than  the  above),  and  when  dried  it 
Ib  called  dammer  (black).  The  Vateria  lancetefolia 
of  the  Khassya  mountains  and  Assam  yields  a 
similsr  resin,  which  is  used  as  incense.  V.  acumi- 
nata jdelds  the  piney  resin  of  Ceylon. 

The  dammers  of  the  northern  and  eastern  districts 
are  from  the  sal  tree,  Shorea  xobnsta,  and  other 
species.  Shorea  robusta  is  a  native  of  Morung, 
the  Palghat  mountains,  and  Northern  Gircars. 
The  ssl  tree  of  Northern  India  and  its  resins  is 
called  Guggilam  in  Telugu,  and  Tala-gotso  in  Uri^. 
It  is  the  Bala,  Doona,  and  Gugulam  of  Indian 
commerce,  and  occurs  in  brittle,  stalactitic  pieces. 
Shorea  robusta  yields  abundance  of  dammer,  the 
superior  kinds  of  which  are  eflScient  substitutes  for 
the  pine  resin  of  the  European  nharmacoposia.  It 
occurs  perfectly  transparent  ana  colourless,  but  in 
the  bazars  the  colour  ranges  from  pale  amber  to 
dark  brown.  It  is  devoid  of  taste  and  smell.  Sp. 
gr.  1097  to  1*123,  easily  fusible,  partially  soluble 
in  alcohol  (83'1  per  1000),  almost  entirely  in  ether, 
perfectly  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  the  fixed  oils ;  sul- 
phuric acid  dissolves  and  gives  it  a  red  colour. 
Two  parts  of  colourless  dammer  and  2}  parts  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  make  the  best  varnish  for  litho- 
graphic cirawings.  This  occurs  in  sticks  much 
resembling  in  shape  the  black  dammer,  but  differ- 
ing widely  in  colour  and  consistency.  In  colour  it 
varies  from  a  light  yellow  to  a  dark  brown,  the  two 
colours  bein^  frequently  blended  in  the  same  lump, 
and  giving  it  the  appearance  of  having  a  legnlar 
*  grain.'    It  is  friable,  and  differs  from  the  white 


dammer  of  the  wtstem  coast  in  its  inferior  liard- 
ness.  its  opacity,  and  its  peculiar  form,  and  from 
the  black  dammer  in  its  oolour.  There  are  exten- 
sive tracts  of  shorea  forest  in  the  Gumaor  and 
Cuttack  provinces.  The  Khond  and  Uriya  taoes 
living  in  and  near  these  jungles,  wound  trees  in 
several  places ;  the  resin  issues,  and  is  odUeeted 
when  suiSoiently  solid.  The  dammer  ooUeeted 
from  the  decayed  parts  of  the  tree  is  of  a  dark 
colour.  The  Khond  and  Uriya  races  make  the 
leaves  into  plates,  from  which  they  eat  their  food, 
and  also  roll  up  tobacco  in  them  to  smoke  like  a 
cheroot.  In  time  of  famine,  the  above  tribes  live 
on  a  soup  made  from  the  fruit  of  this  tree. 

Shorea  tumbuffgaia  grows  on  the  western  ooasi,  but 
does  not  appear  to  produce  much,  if  indeed  any,  of 
the  resin  collected  for  sale. 

Poon-yet  and  Pwai-ngyet  dammer  of  Burma  is  found  on 
several  different  trees,  sometimes  also  in  a  hollow 
among  rocks,  sometimes  in  the  ground,  and  occa- 
sionaUy  even  in  the  hollow  post  of  an  old  boose, 
amongst  them  the  Dipterocarpns  lievis  and  Hopea 
odorata.  The  Rev.  G.  S.  Parish  says  it  is  a  com- 
bination of  various  gums  and  resins,  probably  also 
of  oils  gathered  bv  the  Trigona  beviceps  bee,  ukI 
built  up  and  moulded  very  much  as  wax  is  moulded, 
except  that  the  wax  formed  by  the  honey  bee  is  in 
cells  of  perfect  and  uniform  symmetry,  while  the 
cells  of  Fwai-ngyet  have  no  regular  form.  When 
it  builds  its  nest  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  the  aper- 
turo  is  lined  with  Pwai-ngyet,  and  its  rim  is  some- 
times prolonged  to  a  somewhat  flattened  trumpet- 
mouth  shape,  of  a  perpendicular  diameter  a  foot  or 
so,  and  3  or  4  inches  of  transverse  diameter. 
From  19  lbs.  to  38  lbs.  are  obtained  from  one  nest 
Some  of  it  is  very  like  the  dammer  of  the  Hopea 
odorata.  For  caulking  it  is  mixed  with  earth-oil 
or  petroleum.  One  kmd  which  this  bee  eolleets  is 
very  like  the  resin  of  Bursera  acuminaiaa,  a  troe  of 
Canara. 

Canarium  BengaleMe  is  a  native  of  Sylhet  and  the 
adjacent  mountainous  countries,  also  Malabar, 
Tinnevelly,  and  Courtallum.  It  flowers  in  May 
and  June,  yields  a  large  quantity  of  rerr  pure, 
clear,  amber-coloured  resin,  which  soon  beoomes 
hard  and  brittle,  and  is  not  unlike  oopaL  In  the 
Calcutta  basar  it  sells  at  2  to  3  rupees  per  maund 
of  86  lbs.  C.  nigrum,  JtooA,,  of  the  Amboyna  and 
Molucca  islands,  yields  a  reddish,  soft,  viscid  sub- 
stance from  wounds  in  its  bark.  O.  strictum. 
JtojA.,  of  the  alpine  forest  of  Courtallum  ano 
Tinnevelly,  is  regularly  rented  for  its  dsmmer. 
When  adhering  to  the  tree  it  has  a  bright  diining 
black  appearance.  From  this  the  tree  is  called  the 
black  dammer  tree,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
white  dammer  tree,  Vateria  Indica.  The  Canarium 
strictum  is  the  Carpoo  coongilium  of*Alnalie.  the 
Dammara  niffra  legitima  ot  Rumphius,  and  the 
Canari  of  the  Malays.  Its  resin  occurs  in  large  stalac- 
titic-shaped  masses,  of  a  bright  shining  black  oolour 
when  adhering  to  the  tree  and  viewed  from  a 
distance,  but  translucent  and  of  a  deep  reddish- 
brown  when  held  in  thin  laminie  between  the  eye 
and  the  light.  It  is  i>erfectly  homogeneous,  and 
has  a  vitreous  fracturo.  Its  shape  appears  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  of  the  balsam  having  exuded  in  a 
very  fluid  state,  and  trickled  down  the  trunk  cf 
the  tree,  where  it  sradually  hardens  by  exposure 
to  the  sun,  the  fresh  resin  continuing  to  flow  over 
that  already  hardened,  gives  rise  to  the  stalactitic 
appearance  of  the  huge  lumps  of  resin,  the  outdde 
of  which  much  resembles  the  muttering  of  wax 
caused  by  placing  a  lighted  candle  in  a  draught. 
It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  but  partially  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol  on  the  addition  of  camphor ;  when 

gDwdered  it  is  readily  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
owdered  and  burnt  on  the  firoi  it  emits  a  more 
resinous  smell,  and  bums  with  more  smoke^  tlian 
white  dammer.  The  siie  of  the  lumps  of  tUti 
resin,  together  with  its  colour  and  the  neenliari^ 
of  sluipe  already  mentioned,  sufiice  to  distingnisB 
it  from  other  Indian  resins.  Mr.  Brown  of  Trevsn- 
dmm  says  the  black  dammer  of  Oaaarinm  striotui 
seems  to  be  a  neat  favourite  of  several  qteoiee  of 
insects,  espedslly  of  one  resembling  a  bee»  oaUed 
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by  ihe  hiU-men  Kalliadft)  which  lives  in  holes  in 
the  ground. 

Under  the  namee  of  elemi,  also  R  Indian  elemi  and 
Manilla  elemi,  a  ooncrete  resinous  exudation  is  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  from  Manilla.  It  is  said 
to  be  from  the  Canarium  commune,  but  this  is 
donbtfuL    It  is  of  a  yellowish  white  colour. 

Othen  of  the  dammers  are  obtained  from  the  Hopea 
micrantha,  yielding  the  Damar  mata  kuohing  and 
Damar  batu  of  the  Malays,  and  H.  odorata,  yield- 
ing the  Thengan-tsi  of  the  Burmese,  the  last  named 
greatly  resembling  the  £.  I.  dammer  from  Dam- 
mara  orientalis. 

Dammara  oritntaliSf  a  huge  tree  of  the  ArchipclAgo, 
has  been  designated  by  seven  names  by  different 
botanists,  viz.  Abies  dammara,  Poir, ;  Agathis 
dammara,  Mieh.  ;  Ag.  loranthifolia,  Salitb.  ;  Dam- 
mara alba,  Bumj^,;  Dammara  loranthifolia, 
Spach, ;  Pinus  dammara,  Lamb, ;  and  P.  Sumat- 
rana,  HorL  Belv.  It  yields  the  Damar  puteh 
(white)  and  Damar  katu  of  the  Malays.  It  bangs 
from  the  tree  like  icicles,  and  is  sold  in  Great 
Britain  as  Bast  Indian  dammer,  to  be  used  by 
varnish  makers.  Eztemallv  it  is  whitish  from  the 
powder ;  below  that,  it  is  of  a  straw  colour  or  pale 
amber. 

Csstia  aurieulata  gum  is  prised  in  India  for  its  medi- 
cinal value. 

Cmmpkor  and  Camphor  OH  of  commerce  are  obtained 
mm  the  Dryobalanops  camphora  of  Sumatra  and 
Borneo.  The  oil  is  employed  in  rheumatism  and 
aa  a  varnish. 

Dragcn*$  Uood,^  in  lump  and  in  reed,  is  used  as  a  pig- 
ment. It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Calamus 
draeo  of  S.  China,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  perhaps  of 
Burma. 

CMSbanttm  is  a  product  of  the  Ferula  galbaniflua,  Buhse, 
a  plant  of  Persia,  but  other  species  are  also  indi- 
cated as  yielding  both  it  and  sagapenum. 

Gaaiic^.— Several  of  the  Garcinia  yield  the  gamboge 
of  commerce,  but  G.  moreUa,  piotoria,  and  Wightii, 
of  the  best  qualities,  and  the  most  abundantly, 

OmrdaUa, — The  Dika  malli  or  Kumbi  piain  of  India,  a 
resin  valuable  in  native  surgery,  is  from  the 
G.  gnmmifera  and  G.  luoida. 

Cfaryan  oils,  from  the  Dipterocarpus  alatus,  D.  incanus, 
mnd  D.  turbinatus,  are  known  also  as  wood-oils. 
Tboy  are  large  trees,  natives  of  Burma  and  the 
ialands  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  At  the  end  of 
the  dry  season,  in  March  or  April,  several  deep 
inefadons  are  made  with  an  axe  mto  the  trunk  of 
ihe  tree,  and  a  good-sised  piece  scooped  out.  Fire 
is  placed  into  tne  cavity,  and  is  keut  burning  till 
the  oil  begins  to  run.  This  when  allowed  to  rest, 
separates  mto  two  layers,  the  upper  consisting  of  a 
clear  ohesnut  •  colomred  liquid  oalsam,  and  the 
lower,  which  is  a  flooculent  deposit  of  the  more 
aolid  reidn,  of  a  Ught  ash  colour.  They  are  much 
med  as  natural  varnishes  for  in-door  work,  but 
when  dry  are  very  brittle,  and  require  constant 
renewal.  The  wood-oil  of  the  D.  tuberculatus, 
a  tree  of  Chittagong  and  Burma,  is  known  to  the 
Burmese  by  the  name  of  Eng. 

Dotma  Zeylamca^  ThwiiUt^  yields  Doona  dsmmer.  In 
colour  and  appearance  it  much  resembles  pine  resin. 

Gabj  the  resin  of  the  Diospyros  glutinosa,  is  used  for 
caulking  boats  and  canoes. 

Hardvoiekiou^1!ht  dark  red  balsam  of  the  Hardwickia 
pinnata  is  exactly  like  copaiba  in  appearance  and 
properties.  It  is  a  tree  of  the  Travancore  Ghats 
and  of  S.  Canars. 

lAqnudamJltar  genus  has  two  species,  L.  altingia  and  L. 
orientale,  lx»th  of  them  f urmshing  useful  balsamic 
prodnetSr  lliat  of  the  former,  a  tree  of  Tenasserim 
and  the  Arohipdago,  is  the  Boss  Maloes  of  com- 
merce, the  Basa-mala  of  the  Javanese,  a  fragrant 
bf^f  ^*1T  fluid.  It  is  obtained  by  putting  fire  around 
the  tree.  The  L.  orientale  of  Anatolia  and  Asia 
Minor  yields  the  liquid  storax,  an  deo-resin  which 
la  imported  into  India.  It  is  not  the  storax  of  the 
aneients.  Its  liquid  storax  is  obtained  by  pressing 
the  inner  bark.  The  outer  bark  is  burned  as  a 
perfume. 

Mdanorrhaa  utUaiiuima  of  Manipur  and  Burma  yields 
avalnable  natural  varnish,  which  is  extensively  nsed. 


The  black  varnish  of  Ceylon  is  from  a  species  of 
Semecarpus.  It  is  equid  to  the  black  varnish  of 
China  for  lacquering. 

Olihanum,  alio  known  as  Luban,  has  been  shown  by 
Dr.  (Sir  Geoige)  Birdwood  to  be  a  product  of  Bos- 
wellia  Carterii,  B.  Bhau-Dajiana,  and  B.  f^ereana. 
Indian  olibanum  is  from  B.  thurifera,  and  its 
varieties  glabra  and  serrata.  The  Nagdana  tree, 
one  of  the  Burseracese,  yields  also  a  luban  of  the 
bazars.  B.  thurifera,  CoUb,,  of  the  Coromandel 
hills,  S.  Konkan,  Belgaum,  and  Bundelkhand,  is 
a  gum-resin  used  as  a  grateful  incense,  but  is  used 
in  medicine  for  its  stimulant,  astringent,  and  dia- 
phoretic properties. 

Turpentine  of  good  quality  is  obtained  by  incisions  in 
the  trunk  of  the  Pinus  longifolia  of  the  Himalayas. 
It  is  the  Ganda-barosa  of  Indian  commerce.  It  is 
used  medicinally,  internally,  and  oil  of  turpentine 
is  extracted  from  it.  Tar  is  obtained  by  burning 
chips  of  the  wood.  Tar  is  obtained  also  from  chips 
of  Pinus  excelsa  and  of  Cedrus  deodara.  Pinus 
Massoniana  of  Burma  and  Japan  yields  a  crude 
turpentine. 

The  oleo- resin  from  the  Cedrus  deodaia  is  the 
Kelon-ka-tel  of  the  natives  of  Northern  India. 

Sarcocolla  has  been  by  some  supposed  to  be  a  product 
of  Penaea  mucrouata,  but  o&ers  think  it  is  from 
an  umbelliferous  plant. 

Ceylon  fishermen  pay  their  boats'  bottoms  with  a  tar 
obtained  by  the  smothered  combustion  of  chips  of 
the  Sethia  Indica,  a  tree  of  S.  India  and  Ceylon. 

REUNION,  formerly  called  Bourbon,  an  island 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  discovered  in  1545  by  Mas- 
carenhas,  a  Portuguese.  It  is  49  or  50  miles  long, 
and  27  broad.  Its  highest  peak,  a  volcano,  Piton 
des  Neiges  mountain,  is  10,384  feet;  Grand 
Bernard,  9743  feet;  Piton  de  Fournaise,  7217 
feet  high.  The  lighthouse  on  Bel-air  Point  is  in 
lat.  20°  53'  20"  S.,  and  long.  55°  39'  25"  E. 

RE  VAC  HI  L  is  the  ancient  designation  of  an 
important  range  in  the  geography  of  Saurashtra. 

KEVALENTA  ARABICA,  a  meal  from  the 
Ervum  lens,  a  pulse  grown  all  over  India,  and  eaten 
as  a  dal  in  food,  but  is  said  to  be  heating,  and 
to  cause  eruptions  if  too  much  indulged  in.  The 
flour  of  this  plant  was  highly  extolled  as  a  farin- 
aceous aliment.  By  a  slight  change,  Erviun  lens 
became  the  Ervalenta;  and  another  person,  by 
another  little  change,  sold  the  same  article  as 
Revalenta,  adding  tne  term  Arabica  to  denote  its 
Asiatic  oriffin. — Dr,  J,  Z.  Stewart;  HassaL 

REYATI,  daughter  of  raja  Raivata,  was 
married  to  Balarama,  the  elder  brother  of  Krishna, 
to  whom  she  bore  two  sons.—  Wh,  H.  of  I. 

REV  ATI,  in  Mysore,  rain  in  the  spring  months, 
28th  March  and  11th  ApriL  The  land  is  ploughed 
at  this  time. 

REVATI  DULAGONDA  or  Dula  Gondi.  Tel. 
Tragia  cannabina,  X.  Dulagonda  is  a  term  used 
generally  for  a  stinging  plant,  and  the  addition  of 
revati  more  particularly  refers  to  tragia,  while 
Pedda  dulagondi  is  more  properly  applied  to 
Mucuna  pruriens. 

REVENUE  BOARD,  in  British  India,  in 
Calcutta  and  Madras,  a  Board  of  three  members 
who  superintend  the  revenues  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  Revenue  Board  in  Bombay,  but  there 
are  two  Revenue  Commissioners,  between  whom 
the  collectorates  are  divided,  and  who  correspond 
immediately  with  Grovemment,  and  are  also  Police 
Commissioners  of  their  respective  divisions. 

During  the  occupation  of  India  by  the  British, 
the  land  revenues  have  been  superintended  bv  its 
ablest  officers ;  for  even  yet  it  is  one  of  the  three 
chief  items  to  meet  the  expenditure,  the  other 
two  being  from  salt  and  opium.    In  the  south  of 
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India,  at  the  close  of  the  18th  and  beginning  of 
the  19th  century,  Sir  Thomas  Munro  reported  at 
length  on  the  land  revenue ;  and  in  Northern  India, 
reports  on  the  settlement  of  the  land  revenue 
in  the  North- Western  Provinces,  under  the  thirty 
years'  regtOation  el  of  1833,  were  drawn  up  by 
men,  many  of  whom  obtained  a  name  for  them- 
selves as  admiDistrators.  Thomason  reported  on 
his  settlement  of  A^mgarh,  Edward  Thornton  on 
Saharunpur  and  Muzaffamagar,  H.  M.  Elliot  on 
Meerut,  John  Thornton  on  Aligarh,  R.  Money  on 
Moradabad,  R.  H.  P.  Clarke  on  Rudaon,  W.  J. 
Conolly  on  Bareilly,  J.  W.  Muir  on  Shahjahanpur, 
G.  F.  Edmonstone  on  Minpuri,  G.  G.  Mansei  on 
Agra,  M.  R.  Gubbins  on  Etawa,  H.  Rose  and  W. 
Muir  on  Cawnpur,  R.  Montgomery  on  Allahabad, 


RHAMNEiB.    Lindl.    The  buckthorn  tribe  of 

Elants,  comprising  the  genera  Zuyphos,  Berchemia, 
iageretia,  Ventilago,  Rhamnus,  Scutia,  Hovenia, 
Golubrina,  Goaania,  Apteron,  Helinus,  Smythea. 
Hovenia  dulcis,  Thunb.,  is  cultivated  in  the  Hima- 
layas for  its  edible  fruit,  and  it  has  a  light- 
coloured  wood.  Yentilago  maderaspatana,  Gmrt^ 
is  valued  for  the  red  dye  obtained  from  its  root, 
and  for  the  fibre  of  its  bark.  The  genus  Rhamnus 
furnishes  both  woods  and  dyes,  and  fruits  and 
timber  are  obtained  from  Zizyphus.  Several 
species  of  rhamnus  grow  in  the  Himalaya  and 
China.  In  Europe  the  juices  of  the  unripe  fruits 
of  Rhamnus  infectorius,  catharticus,  and  virgatos, 
known  as  Turkey  or  French  berries,  are  used  for 
dyeing  leather  yellow.    When  mixed  with  lime 


and  E.  A.  Reade  on  Gorakhpur.    Garhwal  and    and  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  forms  the  colour 


Eamaon  were  reported  on  by  J.  H.  Batten,  Dehra 
Doon  by  A.  Ross,  Hamirpur  by  C.  Allen,  and  the 
Calpee  Pareanas  by  W.  Muir.  Traces  remain  of 
the  office  of  lord  of  a  thousand  villages,  described 
in  Menu  as  the  head  of  the  Hindu  revenue  system, 
but  chiefly  in  the  Dekhan  and  other  southern 
parts.  These  are  called  in  Maharashtra,  Sir-Des- 
mukh,  their  districts  are  called  Sirkar  or  Prant, 
and  their  hereditary  register  is  the  Sir-DespandL 
Below  Uie  pargana  division  is  the  lordship  of  ten 
or  twenty  towns,  called  Naikwari,  Tarraf,  etc., 
and  the  chain  ends  with  individual  villages. 

REWAH,  a  town  in  Baghelcund,  in  Central 
India.  It  is  in  lat.  24"  31'  30"  N.,  and  long.  81^ 
20'  E.,  and  gives  its  name  to  a  feudatory  state ; 
area,  13,000  sq.  miles;  population,  2,086,000. 
The  founder  of  this  principality  was  Bilagar  Deo 
or  Biag  Deo.  Leaving  his  own  country  in  Gujerat 
in  580  A.D.,  ostensibly  on  a  pilgrimage,  he  made 
himself  master  of  );he  fort  of  Murpha,  and  even- 
tually of  most  of  Uie  country  from  Ealpi  to 
Chendjtotrh,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the 
raja  of  Perhawan.  In  1847,  the  ruling  maharaja 
abolished  sati  throughout  his  dominions.  For 
his  services  during  the  mutiny  of  1857,  the  tracts 
of  Sobagpur  and  Amarkantak,  with  the  distinction 
of  K.C.S.I.  and  a  salute  of  19  guns,  were  con- 
ferred in  sovereignty  on  Raghuraj  Singh.  He 
holds  a  sanad  of  adoption.  The  state  is  rich  in 
minerals  and  forest  produce.  The  principal  land- 
holders are  Brahmans,  Thakurs,  Kurmi,  and 
Gond. — Imp,  Gaz, 

REWAKANTA  forms  the  chief  of  a  political 
circle  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Total  area, 
4793  square  miles ;  population  (1872),  505,732.— 
Imp.  Gaz. 

RHABDOMANCY.  Tacitus  informs  us  that 
among  the  ancient  Germans,  who  were  originally 
ScytMans,  the  proto^e  of  Rhabdomancy  was 
engraven  on  roos.  The  Chinese  had  also  rods 
with  similar  inscriptions.  The  Arabs,  before  the 
birth  of  Mahomed,  divined  by  bundles  of  arrows 
in  the  Kaba.    Mahomed  destroyed  this  practice. 

RHACOPHORUS,  the  flying  frog  of  Borneo, 
a  species  of  Rhacophorus,  has  very  long  and  fully 
webbed  toes,  which  it  spreads  out  when  leaping. 
It  is  a  tree  frog,  and  by  spreading  out  its  mem- 
brane can  descend  from  very  high  trees  to  the 
ground. — Wallace, 

RHADIA,  also  Rhadika,  mistress  of  Krishna. 

RHAIRA  GARH,  the  most  important  of  the 
Ch'hattisgarh  feudatory  states.  It  consists  of  four 
parganas  or  subdivisions,  wiUi  585  villages,  mostly 
lying  in  the  richest  part  of  the  Oh'hattisgarh  plain. 


called  sap-green.  M.  Rondot^s  Notice  du  Yert  de 
Chine  contains  specimens  of  calico  and  silk  dyed 
with  green,  and  engravings  of  two  plants,  Rham- 
nus utilis  and  Rhamnus  cMorophorus,  from  which 
it  is  derived.  These  plants  were  new  to  Euro- 
pean cultivators ;  they  are,  however,  allies  of  the 
Rhanmus  theezans,  which  has  long  been  known  aa 
a  tree  from  which  the  poorest  class  of  Chineae 

?luck  the  leaves  to  use  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 
he  colour  of  the  dyed  silk  is  remarkably  bright^ 
a  blue  green, — one  of  that  class  of  colours  which 
increase  in  brilliance  in  the  light.  It  containa,  in 
fact,  some  immediate  principle  which  can  only  be 
developed  b)r  light,  and  it  was  a  nice  task  for 
chemists  to  discover  what  this  is.  M.  Persoz  says 
tinat  light  will  have  to  be  more  and  more  regardra 
as  an  industrial  agent ;  and  of  the  Chinese  green 
he  remarks  that  it  is  sui  generis,  containing  neither 
yellow  nor  blue.  By  experiments  made  at  Lyons, 
it  appears  that  six  species  of  the  European 
rhamnus  will  yield  a  green  dye.    See  Dyes. 

Rhamnus  chlorophorus,  LineUe^,  a  superior 
green  pigment,  called  Lo  Eao,  is  prepared  from 
the  bark. 

The  bark  of  R.  utilis,  also  from  China,  is  similarly 
employed.  It  is  particularly  used  for  ulk. — Von 
Mueller. 

Rhamnus  incanus,  Roxb.j  a  tree  of  the  Mol- 
lucas,  with  small,  greenish-yellow  flowers. — Bos^. 
i.  p.  603. 

Khamnusnabeca,  For^ik.  The  fruit,  called  Nebdc, 
is  eaten,  and  the  leaves  are  used  for  the  purpose  o£ 
washing  dead  bodies. — Burton's  Mecca,  ii.  p.  106. 

Rhamnus  pauciflora  and  R  staddo  in  Abys- 
sinia, yield  an  ardent  spirit. 

Rhamnus  Pendens,  Boi$s, 
Sherawane, .    .    Pushtu.  I  Kiikai,Wiink,TR.-lHDi78. 
Jalidar,  .    KiLVi,  Sutlbj.  |  Nikki  Kander,  Nar,  „ 

A  common  shrub  at  2000  to  5000  feet  on  the 
Salt  Range  and  the  low  hills  beyond  the  Indus. 
Its  smaU  black  fruit  is  said  to  be  sweet,  but  when 
eaten  in  excess  to  affect  the  head. 

Rhamnus  purpureus,  Royle. 


Kari,  Tadm, 
Mcmararii 
Bal,  Sinjal, 


Ohinab. 
Jhxlum. 


Konje,  Tonde, . 
Tonana,  Madana, 
Chatemi,     .    . 


.  Ravi. 

»» 

SOTLIJ. 


This  small  tree  is  common  up  to  near  the  Indus 
at  from  4500  to  9500  feet.  In  Hazara  its  fruit  is 
used  as  a  purgative. — Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart,  p.  42. 

Rhamnus  utilis,  affcntling  a  green  dye  in  China. 

Rhamnus  virgatus,  Roxh,  i  p.  604. 


Reteon,  Sindrol,  .  BIAS. 
Mamral,  .  .  •  Ohinab. 
Phitmi,  Dadra,  Jhblux. 
Tador,  Seta  pajja, 


ff 


Kar,  Tadra,  Dador,  Kaito. 
MattUjBomusky  SUTLV. 
Niar,  Chaiir,    .    .    „ 
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RHAPTS  J'LABELLIFORMIS. 

A  small  tr«e  of  Eaghan,  oommon  on  all  the 
Panjab  riren  up  to  near  ihe  Indus  at  from  4000 
to  9500  feet ;  grows  alone  the  Hhnalava  and  on 
the  NeUgherries.  Fruit  bitter;  and  when  eaten, 
eauaes  diarrhoea. —  Voigt;  Cleghorn, 

Rhamnus  Wightii,  W.  and  A,,  is  the  Rugt- 
rorar  of  Bombay. 

BHAPIS  FLABELLIFORMIS.  Ait,  Linn. 
An  ezceediDgly  slender  palm  of  China  and  Japan, 
srowB  to  a  few  feet  in  height.  It  is  excellent  for 
deooration. — Von  Mueller. 

RHAZES,  the  literary  name  of  Muhammad- 
bin-Zakaria^  RazL 

RHAZrA  STRICTA.    Dne. 

San  war,  ....  Hind.  |  Gandera, .    .    Tb. -Indus. 
Vena,      .     Sutlkj,  Rayl  |  Ganera,    .    .  ,, 

Grows  all  oyer  the  hill-sides  at  Attock ;  fruit 
applied  to  boils. — Powell;  Stewart. 

RHE,  Rhei,  Re,  or  Key,  the  Rhages  of  the 
Apocrypha.  Its  ruins  are  a  few  miles  south  of 
the  dty  of  Teheran.  They  coyer  a  yast  extent 
of  sTound,  and  haye  supi^ed  materials  for  the 
modem  capital  of  Persia.  The  scriptural  accounts 
of  Rhe,  Rhei,  or  Rhages,  during  the  captiyit}[  of 
the  Jews  in  this  part  of  the  Babylonian  empire, 
folly  proye  that  Rhei  was  a  yery  considerable 
city  at  least  two  hundred  years  before  the  Jews' 
ddiyerance.  All  oriental  writers  agree  upon  its 
antiquity,  and  it  is  called  *  the  mother  of  cities.' 
It  was  once  a  yery  large  place,  the  capital  of  the 
Jabbal  (the  hills),  and  yery  rich  and  flourishing. 
In  A.D.  906,  Rhages  was  taken  by  Ismail,  founder 
of  the  Samanee  dynasty.  It  ceased  now  to  be  a 
seat  of  empire,  and  in  a.d.  967  became  the 
capital  of  t^e  house  of  Shemgor,  a  race  of  petty 
princes  who  maintained  a  kind  of  independence, 
while  the  dynasties  of  Saman  and  Dilemee  diyided 
the  empire  of  Persia.  In  a.d.  1027,  Rhages  was 
ttie  last  conquest  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni. — Porter's 
Tr,  i.  p.  857 ;  Markham's  Embassy,  p.  99  ;  Smith's 
Die. ;  Malcolm's  Persia;  Ferrier's  Journeys. 

RHEA  of  Assam,  China  grass. 
Kaakhora,  Gamb,    BXNO.    Rami,  ....    Malat. 
loan  of  Bonoa,    .    .    m       Sidziafi,  Marian  Islands. 
Goon,     .    .    •    .    BcBM.    Poah,  ....     Nepal. 
Chn-ma,  Tchou-ma,  Chin.    Calooee  of  Sumatra. 

Cfaina  grata,    .    .    .  Eno.    Keperit,  Kapierit,  Sunda. 

The  plant  yielding  this  yaluable  fibre  is  the 
Urticaniyea,  Linn.,  the  Urtica  tenacissima,  Roxh.^ 
the  Boehmeria  niyea  of  later  botanists,  and  the 
Ortie  blanche  sans  dards  de  la  Chine  of  French 
writers.  Hie  specific  names  characterize  the 
snow-white,  strong  fibre,  and  the  non-stinging 
nettle.  It  seems  to  be  also  known  as  the  Boeh- 
meria sanguinea,  from  the  circumstance  that 
although  when  growing  the  back  of  the  leaf  is 
white,  with  green  yeins,  at  maturity  it  assumes  a 
reddish-brown  hue.  It  is  a  natiye  of  Assam  and  of 
China,  seemingly  also  of  Japan,  Jaya,  and  Borneo, 
and  ^m  it  the  China  grass  fibre  is  obtained, 
called  in  China  Chu-ma  or  Tchou-ma.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  fibre  is  tedioas,  and  is  what  causes 
the  difficulty  of  sending  the  fibre  at  a  cheap  rate 
into  market. 

In  1869,  the  Goyemment  of  India  offered  two 
prixes,  of  £5000  and  £2000,  for  the  best  and  second 
Dot  madiines  for  deaning  the  fibre,  but  only  £1500 
was  sirarded  for  an  inferior  one.  In  1872,  out 
of  thirty-two  machines  entered,  only  two  were 
actually' 
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to  Mr.  J.  Greig,  jun.,  of  Edinburgh,  was  worked 
during  a  period  of  three  weeks  before  Colonel 
Hyde,  the  judge,  in  the  presence  of  the  owner,  who 
had  brought  it  to  Saharunpur  in  person.  The  con^ 
ditions  were  that  the  machine  snould  turn  out  a 
ton  of  fibre  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  £15, 
including  all  items,  such  as  interest,  wear  and 
tear,  etc.,  and  tiiat  the  prepared  fibre  should  be 
eqaal  in  yalue  to  at  least  £50  per  ton  in  the 
English  market.  The  machine  was  yalued  at  £200. 
There  are  now  two  machines  and  two  processes 
that  claim  to  treat  green  fibre  successfully.^  The 
cultlyation  of  rhea  has  been  successfully  intro- 
duced into  the  south  of  France,  Algeria,  and  the 
Southern  States  of  America. 

In  the  natiye  process.  Major  Hannay  writes, 
*  when  the  stalks  nave  become  brown  for  aboat 
6  inches  aboye  tbe  roots,  the  top  is  seized  with 
the  left  band,  and  the  leaves  are  stripped  off  by 
passing  the  right  hand  to  the  ground,  near  which 
the  stalk  is  cut.  The  outer  bark  has  first  to  be 
scraped  off  with  a  blunt-edged  knife,  when  the 
exposed  fibre  still  attached  to  the  woody  part  of 
the  stalk  is  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  to  dry.  On 
the  third  morning,  after  being  exposed  to  ttie  dew 
for  seyeral  hours,  the  fibre  is  drawn  off.  This  is 
done  by  breaking  the  woody  stalk  right  through 
towards  the  thicker  end,  and  then  separating  the 
fibre  therefrom,  drawing  it  off  slowly  towards  the 
small  end,  and  repeating  the  process  as  often  as 
necessary,  though  much  of  the  fibre  remains,  and 
may  be  taken  off  at  a  second  breaking.  The  fibres 
now  require  to  be  carefully  washed.  The  hanks  of 
fibre  are  then  separately  twisted  at  the  upper  end, 
and  tied  up  in  bundles.  When  the  threiewis  are 
required  for  spinning,  they  are  prepared  by  draw- 
ing the  single  hanks  several  times  with  a  blunt- 
edged  slip  of  bamboo  held  in  the  right  hand,  when 
they  are  easily  opened  out  to  the  required  fineness 
with  the  fingers  and  thumb  nails.'  Dr.  M'Gbwan 
of  Ningpo  states  that  in  China  the  last  cutting  is 
made  in  September,  from  which  the  finest  cloth 
is  made,  the  first  being  inferior,  coarse,  and  hard. 
On  being  cut,  the  leayes  are  carefully  taken  off 
on  the  spot,  the  stalks  taken  to  the  house  and 
soaked  in  water  for  an  hour.  In  cold  weather 
the  water  should  be  tepid.  After  this  the  plant 
is  broken  in  the  middle,  by  which  the  fibrous 
portion  is  loosened  and  raised  from  the  stalk. 
Into  the  interstice  thus  niade,  the  operator  thrusts 
the  finger  nails,  and  separates  the  fibre  from  the 
centre  to  one  extremity  and  then  to  the  other. 
The  stripping  process  is  very  easy.  The  next 
process  is  scraping  the  hemp,  to  facilitate  which 
the  fibre  is  first  soaked  in  water.  The  strips  of 
hemp  are  drawn  over  the  blade  of  a  small  knife 
or  scraper  from  within  outwards,  and,  being 
pressed  upon  by  the  thumb,  the  fibrous  portion 
of  one  surface,  and  the  mucilaginous  part  of  the 
other,  are  thus  taken  off.  The  hemp  is  then  wiped 
dry,  and  the  whitest  selected  for  fine  cloth.  It  is 
afterwards  bleached. 

The  following  directions  for  peeling  the  Chu-ma 
or  Tchou-ma  in  China,  are  translated  from  the 
Chinese.  When  the  stems  are  all  got  in,  they  are 
split  longitudinally  with  knives  of  iron  or  of 
bamboo.  The  bark  is  first  remoyed,  then  the 
lower  layer  (which  is  white,  and  covered  with  a 
shrivelled  pellicle  which  comes  off  by  itself)  is 
-cvoauy  «vu™.  x«rw«u,  ^  .^.  ..  ^.^  .«  ,  scraped  oif  with  a  knife  The  ^^rior  fibres  are 
withdrawn.    The  remaining  machine,  belonging  |  then  seen ;  they  are  to  be  removed  and  softened 
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in  boiling;  water.  If  the  Tchou-ma  be  peeled  in 
winter,  the  stems  must  be  preyiously  steeped  in 
tepid  water,  in  order  that  they  may  be  the  more 
easily  split.  The  first  layer  of  Tchou-ma  is  coarse 
and  hard,  and  is  only  good  for  making  common 
materials ;  the  second  is  a  little  more  supple  and 
fine ;  the  third,  which  is  the  best,  is  uiBed  for 
making  extremely  fine  li^ht  articles. 

In  China,  this  pluitis  of  great  value,  in  the 
Southern  States  of  N.  America  the  plant  has 
flourished,  but  the  1880- Report  on  the  Calcutta 
Botanic  Garden  doubts  whether  rbea  fibre  can  be 
produced  cheaply  in  that  part  of  India. 

In  China,  fields  of  rhea  are  said  to  last,  with 
care  and  manure,  for  80  to  100  years.  It  grows 
with  the  greatest  vigour  in  damp  warm  climates. 
In  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  it  is 
cultivated  under  shade.  It  requires  a  light  but 
fertile  soil,  but  it  must  be  well  drained.  It  is 
propagated  from  the  separated  roots,  from  layers, 
slips,  or  cuttings;  in  this  way  five  cuttings  of 
grown  stems  can  be  expected  in  the  year  after 

Elanting;  from  seed,  no  crop  can  be  expected 
efore  the  third  year. 

M.  Favier  describes  the  plant  as  giving  out 
several  stems,  of  which  the  number  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  development  of  the  root,  which 
forms  a  kind  of  tuft  or  bcush.  The  stems  are  woody, 
and  have  the  appearance  of  thick,  strong  rods, 
the  height  varying  from  6  to  12  feet  The  roots, 
slips,  or  layers  should  be  planted  18  inches  apart, 
and  after  the  first  crop  the  alternate  rows  should 
be  transplanted  into  new  fields,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder, about  3500  plants  per  acre,  to  spread 
and  cover  the  ground.  The  yield  in  Java  is  said 
to  be  44  stems  per  year  from  each  stool,  taken  in 
four  cuttings.  Each  stem  in  its  green  state  weighs 
about  1  lb. ;  100  lbs.  weight  of  green  stems  yields 
5  lbs.  of  a  raw  fibre  or  filunent,  which,  by 
Muspratt's  analysis,  as  quoted  by  M.  Favier,  con- 
tains 66  per  cent  of  pure  cellulose.  In  the  official 
reports  to  the  India  Office,  with  native  hand  treat- 
ment the  crop  is  said  to  be  1000  lbs.  of  raw  fibre 
per  acre,  taken  in  four  cuttings.  M.  Favier  states 
that  in  Algeria  1400  lbs.  of  fibrous  thongs  was 
the  crop  per  acre,  as  calculated  by  Mr.  Hardy, 
ex  -  Director  of  tlie  Botanical  Gardens  there ; 
while  in  the  south  of  France  as  much  as 
1600  lbs.  of  filament  have  been  obtained  to  the 
acre. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds,  in  1873  (Journal,  xxi.  p. 
762),  stated  that  the  crop  gathered  in  Jamaica 
amounted  to  300  lbs.  per  acre  at  each  cutting, 
and  that  there  had  been  five  cuttings  in  the  year, 
making  the  yield  three-fourths  of  a  ton  per  acre 
per  year.  While  Mr.  Bainbridge,  in  the  discussion 
on  Mr.  L.  Wray's  paper,  in  1869,  stated  that  the 
result  of  his  own  experience  in  Assam  was  750 
lbs.  green  nettles,  which  gave  45  lbs.  weight  of 
fibre  in  each  of  three  cuttings,  making  only  135 
lbs.  -oer  acre  per  year  (Journ^,  xix.  p.  453).  The 
yield  appears  to  depend  on  soil,  climate,  and 
treatment  The  properties  of  the  rhea  fibre  place 
it  in  the  first  position  among  vegetable  fibres ;  it 
is  second  to  none  in  strengUi,  while  the  fineness 
or  attenuation  of  the  fibre  places  it  before  flax, 
and  it  is  equalled  only  by  the  pine-apple  fibre. 
It  can  be  used  for  any  textile  purpose,  having 
been  mixed  with  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  to  advan- 
tage ;  it  is  m  special  demand  for  sailcloth,  table 
napery,  curtains,  and  tapestry ;   but  from  the 


Yerj  limited  sapply  as  yet  available,  the  appli- 
cations of  this  beautiful  fibre  are  yet  in  their 
infancy. 

Ban  rhea,  or  Bun  rhea,  or  Bon  rhea  is  the 
jungle  rhea  of  the  Lepcha  of  Nepal,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  Dom  rhea  or  China 
nettle  in  an  uncultivated  or  wild  state.  But  of 
this  there  is  no  proof,  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  it  is  a  distinct  species  of  Boehmeria, 
possessed  of  many  of  the  same  properties  as  the 
lamee  or  rhea  nettle.  It  grows  very  common  in 
all  the  Assam  province,  but  it  is  cultivated  lai^y 
by  the  hill  tribes  on  the  west  of  Yunnan,  and  to 
a  small  extent  by  the  Singpho  and  Dhoaunea 
tribes  of  the  Korth-Eastern  Ii  rontier  of  India,  to 
be  fabricated  into  a  coarse  cloth,  but  chiefly  for 
nets.  A  five-inch  rope  of  rhea  fibre  and  one 
of  Bon  rhea  each  broke  within  a  few  pounds  of 
each  other,  after  sustaining  a  weight  of  more  than 
nine  tons.  It  is  reported  to  be  all  that  can  be 
desired  for  either  canvas  or  lines,  and  only 
requires  to  be  known  to  be  generally  used  for 
that  purpose.  The  Bon  rhea  thrives  best  in  the 
vicinity  of  water  or  of  running  streams.  When 
unmolested,  it  grows  into  a  tree,  but  by  proper 
management  of  it  any  quantity  of  young  shoots 
can  be  obtained ;  and  as  the  divided  roots  of  the 

Elant  afford  numerous  shoots,  it  can  be  propagated 
y  slips  as  well  as  by  the  seed.  This  fibre  is 
about  5  feet  in  length,  brown  in  colour,  strong 
and  flexible. — Roxb, ;  Voigl ;  RoyWt  Fib.  Plants  ; 
Dr.  M^Gowan;  TheopMls  Moerman  on  Ramie, 
1874  ;  Dickson's  Fibre  Plants ;  Cal.  BoL  Garden 
Reporty  1880 ;  Society  of  Arts  Jo,  See  Jute ; 
Musa. 

RHEA  AMERICANA,  the  ostrich  of  the  New 
World,  is  abundant  in  the  pampas  of  La  Plata  and 
the  adjoining  states  of  South  America,  where  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
scenery.  It  differs  essentially  from  the  true  ostrich 
of  the  deserts  of  the  Old  World  iii  its  smaller 
stature,  and  in  having  three  toes  instead  of  two. 
Its  habits  in  a  state  of  nature  have  been  well 
described  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  other  naturalists. 
There  are  now  known  three  distinct  species  of 
this  form  of  Struthious  birds. 

RHEEDE.  Henrf  Van  Rheede  was  Governor 
of  the  Dutch  Possessions  in  Malabar.  The  Hdttus 
Malabaricus,  a  botanical  work  in  12  vols,  folio, 
was  undertaken  at  his  suggestion.  The  specimens 
were  collected  in  1674  and  1675  by  Brahmans, 
and  sent  to  Cochin,  where  drawings  of  them  were 
executed  by  Matheeus,  a  Carmelite  missionary; 
corresponding  descriptions  were  at  the  same  time 
made  in  the  Malabar  language,  which  were  after- 
wards translated  into  Portuguese  by  Emanuel 
Cameiro,  a  Cochin  interpreter,  and  from  that  into 
Latin  by  Hermann  Van  Douep,  the  secretary  to 
the  city  of  Cocbin ;  the  whole  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  Casearius,  a  missionary  there. 
The  work  was  published  at  Amsterdam  between 
1686  and  1703,  m  12  volumes  folio,  with  794 
plates,  and  was  edited  by  Commelyn,  who  added 
occasional  remarks  on  the  plants. — WighVs  Pro- 
dromus  Flor«,  !•  P-  7 ;  H.  et  2"h.  p.  45. 

RHEMBA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  one  of  Indra^s 
court,  who  corresponds  with  Venus,  the  goddess 
of  beauty.  Rhemba  was  produced  from  the  froth 
of  the  churned  ocean. 

RHENIUS,  an  eminent  Protestant  missionair, 
who  arrived  in  a.d.  1813, and  laboured  in  the  Tamu- 
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speaking  parts  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  daring  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  centorj.  In  1815  he  en- 
gaged in  reriung  the  renion  by  Fabricios  of  the 
Bible,  and  in  1816  completed  his  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  completing  a  second  revision 
in  1827,  and  a  third  revision  in  1881.  He  revised 
also  ^e  translation  by  Fabricios  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  died  a.d.  1837. 

RHEUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natoial  order  Polygonacece.    Several  species  grow 
in  the  K.W.  Himalaya,  and  the  roots  of  some  of 
the  species,  known  as  rhubarb,  are  valuable  in 
medicine.    One  species  grows  in  Kaghan,  where 
it  is  known  nnder  the  name  of  Chotial.    R  cap- 
stcnm,  Fischer,  is  a  plant  of  the  Altai ;  R.  com- 
pactom,  LintL,  grows  in  Tartary  and  China ;  R 
erassinerviiim,  Fischer,  has  heart-shaped  leaves ; 
R  lencorrhizon,  Pallas,  a  plant  of  Tartary,  is 
sapposed  to  yield  some  of  the  best  rhubarb  of 
commerce ;  R  palmatum,  Linn.,  grows  near  the 
great  wall  of  China  and  in  the  Himalaya;  R 
rhaponticum,  L.,  grows  north  of  the  Caspian  ;  R 
ribes  is  the  Riwash  of  Persia;  R.   spidforme, 
Fo^le,   grows   in    Kanawar   and   in    Uie    N.W. 
Himalaya;  R  imdulatum,  Lam,,  is  a  plant  of 
China  and  Siberia ;  R.  Webbianum,  RoyUy  grows 
at  12,000  feet  on  ihe  Chnr  mountain.    Dr.  J.  I/. 
Stewart  aays  that  at  least  two  species  of  rhubarb 
are  frequent  in  parts  of  the  Panjab  Hiooalaya, 
from  6200  to   1 4,000  feet,  R.   Moorcroftianum 
occurring  still  higher,  from  15,000  to  17,000  feet 
The  offi<unal  ribas  of  the  Panjab  dnig-sellers  con- 
sists of  the  dried  stalks  from  Kabul,  which  may 
partly  be  produced  by  the  Rivas,  or  R.  ribes, 
Gron,,  a  native  of  Carmel,  also  Eastern  Persia, 
and  the  Hindu  Eush.     In  Afghanistan  the  plant 
IS  always  wild,  and  appears  to  grow  abundantly 
in  many  parte.     When  green,  the  leaf-stalks  are 
called  riwash,  and  when  blanched  by  heaping  up 
stones  and  gravel  round  them,  are  called  chukri ; 
when  fresh  (in  which  state  they  are  sometimes 
brought  to  reshawur  in  spring),  they  are  eaten 
either  raw  or  cooked,  and  they  are  also  dried  for 
use  to  be  eaten  with  other  food,  and  are  some- 
times made  into  a  preserve.    The  root  is  imported 
into  Afghanistan  and  India,  to  be  used  as  a 
purgatiye.    It  is  stated  by  Moorcroft  that  the 
bfaotia  of  Gfiihwal  apply  tiie  powdered  root  to 
wounds  and  bruises,  and  that  they  use  it  with 
RaUa  cordifolia  and  potash  for  dyeing  red    R 
emodi,    WalL,    R   Moorcroftianum,   Sfeisn.,   R 
Bpiciforme,  Royle,  yield  the  officinal  rhubarb  root. 
The  genus  has  many  useful  plants. 
Rheum  australe,  Don, 
R  emodi,  WalL  \      R  Webbiana,  Boyle, 

A  plant  of  the  N.W.  Hunalaya  up  to  16,000 
feet.  It  is  less  active  as  a  purgative,  and 
more  spongy  in  texture.  Honigberger  mentions 
that  it  vegetates  in  wild  luxuriance  on  the 
Kashmir  mountains,  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
best  rhubarbs,  notwithstanding  the  coarse  appear- 
ance of  its  exterior,  and  it  can  be  had  fresh  and 
dieap  in  any  quantity,  and  at  any  time. 

Rheom  Moorcroftianum,  Meisn,,  was  found  by 
Moorcroft  near  the  Niti  pass  in  the  Himalaya  at 
an  eleration  of  12,000  feet  The  root  yields 
a  valuable  medicine  (chukri),  while  the  leaf-stalks 
are  agreeably  add  and  cooling ;  '  tror '  are  eaten 
as  a  vegetable. 

Rheum  officinale,  BauUen,  W.  China  and  E. 
Tibet)  Turkey, 
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Rheum  palmatum,  Z.,  rhubarb. 

Khagi, Arab. 

Ta-rok-t»ha,  .    .     .Burm. 
Rewand Ohlni,  .    .Hind. 


Chukri,  RibM,  .    .  Panj. 
Vftristu  kalang,     .    Tax. 


The  stalks  are  extensively  eaten  in  Kabul.  The 
root  is  used  by  Europeans  as  a  stomachic  and 
astringent  in  small  doses,  and  as  a  purgative  in 
larger  ones,  especially  in  dyspepsia  and  strumous 
affections.  A  variety  from  the  Tanqut  country 
yields  the  Eiakhta  or  Kan-su  rhubarb  of  Maxi- 
mowicz. 

Rheum  rhaponticum,  Linn.,  R  tataricum,  L.f., 
and  R  undulatus,  Linn. ;  their  acidulous  leaves  and 
unexpanded  flower  mass  are  used  for  culinary 
purposes. — Powell;  Honigb.;  Cleghom,  Report; 
Stewart;  Royle's  III;  MoorcrofCs  Tr.;  Von 
Mueller,    See  Rhubarb. 

RHI  of  the  Byansi  or  Hiunra,  an  avalanche. 

RHINACANTHUS  COMMUNia    Nees. 
Jnstioia  naiutii,  Itoocb. 


Jui  pani,  Joi  pona,  BxNO. 
Tong-pang-chong,  .  Chin. 
Palekjuln,  .  .  .Hind. 
Kabutor  n-jahr, 


Pul-ooUi,  . 
PaekoUi,  . 
NasamuUi, 
POkola, 
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Grows  throughout  British  India,  where  it  is  used 
as  a  remedy  in  snake-bite,  and  the  root  as  an 
excitant.  A  tincture  of  the  fibrous  root  is  used  in 
ringworm. — (ySh.;  Riddell;  Irvine. 

RHIND,  a  great  race  of  44  dans  dwelling  in 
Grandava  in  Baluchistan.  They  are  not  of  the 
Brahui  stock,  and  their  traditions  allege  that  they 
immigrated  ages  ago  from  Damascus  and  Aleppo. 
Then:  language  is  the  Jetki,  m  common  with  that 
of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Cutch  Gandava,  and 
Mard-i-Rhind  means  a  brave  man.  Gandava  is  a 
great  level  tract,  inhabited  by  three  very  distinctly 
marked  races,  the  Jet  or  Jat ;  the  Rhind,  includ- 
ing the  Magbazzi^  and  the  BrahuL  The  Jat  seem 
the  original  race,  and  they  occupy  the  centre  of 
the  province.  The  Rhind,  with  their  lawless  sub- 
tribes  the  Jakrani,  Dumki,  Bugti,  and  Murree, 
are  a  more  recent  intrusive  race  dwelling  on  the 
skirts.  The  Doda,  a  division  of  the  widely  dis- 
persed great  Murree  tribe,  have,  for  the  last  three 
centuries,  occupied  the  hill  ranges  east  of  the 
plain  of  CutchL  The  Murree  are  a  brave  race,  and 
nave  long  been  distinguished  as  daring  depreda- 
tors. Harand  and  Dajil,  in  Cutch  Gandava,  but 
bordering  on  the  Indus,  are  inhabited  by  the 
Gurchani  tribe  of  Rhind,  and  have  the  Mazari  on 
their  south.  The  Rhind  of  Cutch  Gandava  are  of 
the  Utanzai  division.  The  Rhind  clans  reside  as 
under : — 


Homorariy  at  Tambtu 
Pushkh,  at  Johan. 
Jamali,  at  Rojan. 
KalloL  at  Lap. 
Kuchik,  at  Kirta. 
Pagh,  at  Kajari. 


Utanaai,  at  Snran. 
Dumki^  at  Lehri. 
Jakram,  at  Lehri. 
Doda  M mree,  at  Eahan. 
Mandarari,  at  Bodbar. 
Bugti,  hilla  K  of  Lehrat. 
Sing  Soloh,  at  Teriki. 

The  Dumki,  Jakrani,  Bugti,  and  Doda  Murree 
were  always  distinguished  by  their  rebellious  and 
predatory  habits ;  Uiey  indulged  these  in  attacks  on 
the  British  armies  west  of  the  Indus.  The  Murree 
tribe  is  considerable,  and  inhabit  the  eastern  hills 
of  Cutch  Gandava,  and  a  peaceful  and  obedient 
portion  of  the  tribe  are  in  the  hiUs  west  of  the 

Srovince  below  Jell.  A  large  portion  are  at  Adam 
[urree,  on  the  S.E.  frontier  of  oind.  The  Murree  of 
Cutch  Gandava  were  notorious  for  their  lawless 
habits,  and  for  making  frequent  inroads  on  the 
plains.     They  and  the  Maghaszi  seem  to  have 
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emigrated  from  Makran  to  Catch  Gandava  at 
different  periods,  and  to  have  become  incorporated 
with  the  Jat  cultLvators.  The  minor  Rhind  tribes 
residing  in  the  north-eastern  hills  of  Saharawan 
are  the — 

BCandarari,  at  Bodbar. 
Pugh,  at  Kajnri 


Kallui,  at  Lap. 
Knohik,  at  Kirta. 
Puthkh,  at  Johan. 


The  Garchani  inhabit  Harand,  and  south  of  these 
are  the  predatory  bat  nearly  independent  Mazari 
tribe.  The  Maghazzi  are  subdivided  into  four 
principal  families  or  clans,  of  which  the  Butani  of 
Jell  are  the  most  importaiit,  and  give  the  chief  or 
sirdar  to  the  whole.  They  boast  of  being  able  to 
muster  2000  fighting  men,  and  between  uiem  and 
the  Rhind  a  blood-feud  long  existed.  The  Maghazzi 
and  Rhind  are  alike  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  opium,  and  bhang.  The  Bugti  are  on  the 
west  banK  of  the  Indus  near  Shikarpur  in  the  east 
of  Lehrat. 

RUINn).£,  a  family  of  fishes.  Rhina  sqnatina, 
X.,  occurs  in  all  seas. 

RHINOBATIDiE),  a  family  of  fishes,  as  under : 

Bhynohobatna  ancylostomuB,  BL,  Sehn*,  B.  Indies. 
B.  Djeddeniia,  ForalCt  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Ocean,  Arohi- 

pelago. 
Bhinobatui  thouini,  Xocep.,  Archipelago. 
B.  ipinostu,  G^^r. 
B.  halavi,  Fortk.,  China,  Bed  Sea. 
R  granulatui,  Cuv,,  K  Indies,  Archipelago,  Aoitralia. 
B.  PhiUppi,  M,  and  H. 
B.  obtuBiu.  M,  and  -ff.i  B-  Indies. 
B.  Schlegefii,  M.  and  JSf.,  Japan  and  China  Seas. 
B.  Banksil,  M,  and  ff.,  Australia. 
B.  columns,  M,  and  ff,,  Indian  and  Atlantic  Ocean, 

Mediterranean. 
B.  Bloohii,  M,  €Md  H,,  Cape. 
B.  brevirostris,  M,  and  ff,,  S.  Australia. 
Trygonorbina  fasciata,  M.  and  St.,  Australia. 

RHIKOCEROS,  a  genas  of  mammals  belonging 
to  the  family  Rbinocerotidsd,  of  which  four  or  five 
species  occur  in  Africa  and  in  the  East  Indies, — R. 
Indious,  the  great  Indian  rhinoceros;  R.  Sondaicus, 
the  lesser  Indian  rhinoceros ;  and  R.  Sumatranns 
of  Assam,  Sandoway,  and  Sumatra.  The  rhino- 
ceros was  in  Sind  and  the  Panjab  at  least  as  late 
as  Jordanus'  time,  and  in  Pesnawur  province  200 
years  later,  to  the  time  of  Baber.  The  rhinoceros 
has  been  found  fossil  in  Ava  and  Perim.  Rhino- 
ceros' hide  is  made  into  shields,  sword  handles, 
and  ramrods,  and  its  horn  into  goblets  and  drinking 
cups.  Mr.  Blyth  has  identified  the  two-horned 
rhinoceros  of  the  Tenaseerim  Provinces  with  Rh. 
Crossii,  Gray,  and  he  refers  the  species  to  Rh. 
Sumatranns,  auctorum,  which  attains  a  develop- 
ment of  horn  hitherto  unsuspected.  The  skull  of 
a  one-horned  rhinoceros  shot  by  Br.  Hook  near 
Tavoy  Point,  where  there  is  a  small  isolated  colony 
of  the  species,  is  that  of  Rh.  Indicus  and  not  Rh. 
Sondaicus.  Seemingly  all  the  species  of  rhino- 
oeros  attack  the  watch-fires  of  traveliers.  Fine 
horns  of  the  Asiatic  two-horned  rhinoceros  are 
difficult  to  procure,  as  they  are  bought  up  at< 
extravagant  prices  bv  the  Chinese,  who  call  tliem 
Si-koh  and  Si-niu-koh,  and  their  skins  Si-^i.  Hie 
ii^bitants  of  the  forests  of  Chantabun  chase 
wild  beasts  with  firearms  and  nets;  but  they 
attack  the  rhinoceros  armed  with  solid  bamboos, 
of  which  one  end  has  been  hardened  by  exposure 
to  the  fire  and  sharpened.  By  loud  cries  and  dap- 
ping their  hands,  toey  invito  the  animal  to  meet 
them,  which  he  is  wont  to  do  by  msbing  violently 


upon  them,  opening  and  dosing  his  wide  mouth ; 
they  attack  hun  in  front,  and  drive  tho  bamboos 
violently  into  his  throat  with  surprising  dexterity, 
taking  fiight  on  all  sides.  The  animal,  in  its 
agony,  throws  itsdf  on  the  ffround,  and,  becoming 
exhausted  by  the  effusion  of  olood  and  the  extrem- 
ity of  its  suffering,  it  soon  becomes  tJie  prey 
of  its  courageous  assailants.  In  their  hunting 
expeditions,  all  the  passages  to  a  district  are 
dosed  with  nets,  and,  fire  being  applied  to  the 
jungle,  the  wild  animals  are  destaroyed  as  they 
seek  to  escape.  The  hairy-eared  rhinoceroa  is  the 
Rhinoceros  lasiotis.  A  nearly  adult  fenoale  speci- 
men, *  Begum,*  as  she  ia  called,  was  captured 
near  Chittagong,  in  British  Burma,  by  some 
officers  employed  in  the  Kheddah  department  for 
the  capture  of  dephants.  In  January  1872  she 
was  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  W.  Jamrach,  a 
well-known  dealer  in  living  animals,  and  pur- 
chased by  the  Zoological  Society  for  the  sum  of 
£1250.  The  skin  of  we  rhinoceros  is  made  into  a 
jelly  by  the  Chinese. 

Rhinoceros  horn  is  the  Si-koh  and  Si-nia- 
koh  of  the  Chinese.  Cups  are  made  of  the  horn, 
which  are  imported  from  India,  Cochin-Ghina, 
Siam,  Sumatra,  Sze-chuen,  Kwei-chau,  and  Ean- 
suh.  The  black  and  pointed  horaa  are  most 
esteemed. 

Rhinoceros  Indicus^  Cuv,,  Blyth. 

R.  unioomis,  L.  I     R.  Asiatioas,  JBIicme. 

R.  inermis,  Xep.  | 

Gor, Assam.  |  Qanda,  G«nra,  .    .  Bnro, 

Qenda,  Qonda,    .     Him).  | 

The  unwiddy  great  Indian  rhinoceros,  or  small- 
homed  rhinoceros,  has  one  horn ;  it  is  found  in 
the  forest  swamps  and  dense  jungles  at  the  foot 
of  the  Himalaya,  in  the  Terai  nrom  Rohilkhand,  in 
the  Nepal  Terai  and  Sikkim  Terai  from  Bhutan  to 
Nepal,  but  is  most  abundant  in  Assam  and  the 
Bhutan  Doar.  Its  length  is  from  9  to  12  feet, 
and  its  height  4}  to  5  feet ;  horn  occasionally  2 
feet.    It  is  herbivorous. 

Rhinoceros  Sondaicus,  SoL^  Mulkr^  Blyth, 
B.  Javanicos,  F.  Ouv.        |  Lesser  Indian  riiinooecoi. 
Warak, Jav.  |  Badak,  ....  Malat. 

This  spedes  has  one  horn,  and  is  7  or  8  feei 
long,  and  3^  to  3}  feet  high.  It  inhabits  the 
Bengal  Sunderbuns  in  the  forest  tract  along  the 
Mahanadi  river,  and  extending  northwards  to- 
wards Midnapur  and  on  the  northern  edge  of  the 
Rajmahal  Hills  near  the  Gkmges.  It  occurs  alao 
abundantly  in  Burma  and  through  the  Malayan 
Peninsula  to  Java  and  Borneo. 

Rhinoceros  Sumatranns,  Rafflu.  B.  Suma- 
trensis,  Cuv.  The  Sumatran  rhinoceros  is  not 
confined  to  that  island,  but  occurs  in  the  Indo- 
Chinese  territories,  in  Assam,  and  from  Sandoway, 
in  lat.  23°  N.,  to  Sumatra.  It  has  two  homa.  Ih*. 
Oldham,  while  with  the  embassy  to  Ava,  drat  one 
which  attacked  his  watch-fire. — BlyA  inJ,B.  As, 
Soc, ;  Jerdon's  Mammals ;  Har^field,  p.  195 ; 
WaUaoe^s  Archipelago ;  Ihn  Batuta,  iiL  p.  100 ; 
Baber^  pp.  292,  316 ;  Jowm.  AnaL  Soc.  L  torn.  ix. 
p.  201 ;  Petk  de  la  Croix,  Timur^  p.  158;  Yule, 
Cathay,  L  p.  194 ;  Bowring's  Siam,  i.  p.  26 ;  Gram, 
P.  Z.  S.  1854;  PkiL  Tran.,  1793  ;  AnO&'f  Ohm. 
Mat  Med,       

RHINOLOPHUS,  a  genus  of  bate  of  the  mb- 
f amily  Rhinolophinw.     Seyeial  spedii  oooof  in 
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die  East  lodies.    Dn.  Jerdon,  Kelaart^  and^Hon- 
field  mention  the  following : — 

&  aflhiis,  «ar.  rabidns,  KeL,  Ceylon. 

B.  birwitaniii,  Blyth,  DwjUbg. 

S.  fnlTidiu. 

&  niMarotis,  Blpth,  Nepal,  Muieoori. 

R  mttratos,  Blpth,  Central  India,  MuBaoori 

B.  Peanoni,  Horrf,,  Daniling,  MnMoori. 

R  per-niger,  Hadgu.,  Malabar,  Hiiiialaya? 

B.  Boiud,  Bilfth,  all  India. 

B.  aub-badiiia,  ^Toc^j.,  Nepal,  Himalaya. 

B.  tragatus,  JEfodgs,,  Nepal,  MuMoori. 

These  bata  are  said  to  bang  with  their  body 
roUed  up  in  their  wings  like  a  mantle.  Their 
nose  is  niniished  with  a  complicated  apparatus, 
conaiBting  of  a  cordate  or  semi-orbioular  leaf. 

RHINOPOMA  HARDWICKII,  Gray,  Blyth, 
the  long-tailed  leaf  bat,  is  found  over  almost  all 
India,  in  Burma  and  Malayana,  in  old  ruins,  caves, 
and  clefts  of  rocks. — Jerdon. 

RHIO,  a  Dutch  settlement  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  was  obtained  by  them 
about  the  year  1817,  from  the  king  of  Johore,  for 
a  monthly  payment  of  4000  ffoilders.  Rhio  Island, 
bordering  the  Straits  of  Iwio,  is  about  eight  or 
nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  being  8q>arated 
from  the  mainland  of  Bintang  by  Rhio  Strait,  a 
rerj  narrow  channel,  appears  to  form  part  of  it. 
^e  town  of  Rhio  stands  on  its  north-west  point, 
and  waa  formerly  a  port  of  great  trade,  and  seems 
still  to  enjoy  a  consideEable  traffic  by  small 
▼cancls.  The  fittle  trade  enjoyed  by  the  settlement 
is  chiefly  with  Java,  seyeral  native  Tessels  arriyiDg 
annually  from  that  island,  which  bring  rice  for 
the  aamly  of  the  inhabitants,  ^ambier  being  taken 
in  ezcnange.  The  population  m  1882  was  87,767, 
of  whom  22,925  were  Chinese. 

BHIPIDURA  ALBOFRONTATA,  one  of  the 
fly-eatcfaers  of  India.  In  habits  it  resembles  the 
broad-tailed  species,  but  the  deameas  of  the 
white  on  its  body  and  forehead  suffices  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  broad-tailed  fly-catcher.  Rh. 
fuacorentris  is  plentiful  in  gardens  and  wooded 
localitiea.  It  is  not  shy  for  its  sise,  but  is  bold 
and  fearless,  and  will  attack  birds  much  larser 
than  itself.  The  song  of  the  male  consists  of  a 
few  loud  and  pleasing  notes,  uttered  while  the 
littie  creature  is  dancmg  alonff  the  branch  with 
tail  and  winm  expanded  like  a  mn. — Adams. 

BHIZOPHORAGiL£,  lAndL^  the  Rhizophorese 
or  mangrove  tribe  of  plants,  consists  of  trees, 
rardly  shrubs,  natives  of  salt  swamps  and  marshes 
of  tiie  tropics,  where  they  root  in  the  mud,  form- 
ing dense,  most  unhealthy,  lungles  down  to  the 
reiy  edge  of  the  oceaa  The  mangrove  tribe 
oomprisea  the  genera  Rhixophora,  Ceriops,  Kan- 
dc^  Bniguiera,  Oarallia,  Anisophyllea,  Gyno- 
trochea,  Weihea,  and  Blepharistemma.  The  coasts 
ot  the  Bay  of  Bengal  axrd  of  the  Indian  islands, 
aho  the  mouths  of  tiie  Indus,  abound  in  mangrove. 
The  buk  has  been  used  for  tanning  purposes,  for 
which  it  is  probablv  more  suitable  than  for  cord- 
age. The  Mik  of  Eandeha  Rheedii  is  used  by 
the  Tavoj  women  in  dyeing  red,  but  Mason  thinks 
only  as  a  mordant.  A  snedes,  called  Eadol  by 
tha  Snghaleae,  is  found  in  the  western  and 
northern  provinces  of  Ceylon,  chiefly  near  the 
DKNiths  of  the  rivers.  Its  wood  weighs  65  lbs.  to 
the  cubic  foot,  and  is  used  for  common  house- 
bttikling  purposes.  A  dye  is  extracted  fiom  tiie 
bari[,  ana  used  for  colouring  leather,  nets,  sails, 
etc   Another  Ceylon  q^ea,  Hiri-kocUiolt  &MaH., 


grows  in  the  western  and  northern  provinces  of 
Ue^lon,  and  it  also  is  used  for  common  house* 
building  purposes.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  49  lbs. 
A  dye  is  extracted  from  tiie  l»rk. — Royle's  Fib, 
PL;  Mason;  Mr.  Mendis;  Boxh.;  Voigt;  Gamble, 

RHIZOPHORA  CONJUGATA.    Linn. 
Bhixophora  oandelaria,  W.  dk  A.  \  Pyu, .    .    .    BuRU. 

A  small  tree  of  Ceylon,  Malabar,  Tenasserim, 
and  Java.  Fl.  middle-sized,  white,  faintly  scented. 

RHIZOPHORA  GYMNORHIZA.    Rheede. 
Hendeb  kakora, .    .  BxNO.  |  Eayu-api-api, .    .  Malat. 

This  tree  grows  to  a  considerable  size  where  the 
spring  tides  rise  over  it,  as  in  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges.  The  pith  of  the  wood,  boiled  in  palm 
wine  or  with  fish,  is  used  as  food.  The  wood  is  of 
a  ydlowish  coloar,  hard,  and  durable.  Its  chief 
use  is  for  fuel  and  for  posts  with  which  to  con- 
struct the  native  housea  The  seeds  of  Rb.  gym- 
norhiza  and  Rh.  mangle  germinate  on  the 
branches,  and,  after  increasing  to  a  considerable 
len^h,  fall  into  the  mud,  where  they  stick  with 
their  sbarp  point  buried  in  the  mud,  and  soon 
take  root  The  roots  of  these  trees,  springing 
from  the  trunk  and  lower  branches,  form  a  com- 
plicated series  of  loops  and  arches  from  five  to 
ten  feet  high,  making  an  incomparable  breakwater. 
The  bark  and  roots  of  both  these  species  serve  for 
tanning  leather  and  as  a  black  dye. 

RHIZOPHORA  MANGLE.    Reede. 
Oopoopoma,  Bhora,  Beno.  I  Pee-kandel,  .    Tam.,  Tel. 
Manggi-manggi,  .  Malat.  | 

This,  the  common  black  man^ove,  is  abundant 
on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  within  the  delta  of 
the  Ganges,  and  in  plenty  at  Arakan,  Malabar, 
Singapore,  and  the  Archipelago.  The  wood  is 
dark-red,  hard,  and  durable.  In  the  Archipelago, 
a  belt  of  it  as  deep  as  the  reach  of  the  tide  where- 
ever  there  is  a  shallow  and  muddy  shore,  rising  to 
the  height  of  40  or  50  feet,  and  constituting  a 
dense,  ahnost  impenetrable,  forest.  Each  tree 
stands  in  a  cradle  of  its  own  roots  from  five  to  six 
feet  high,  bare  at  low  water,  but  at  high  water 
covered  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  trees 
growing  in  the  sea.  A  mangrove  jungle  is  the 
.favourite  resort  of  mosquitos  and  crocodiles,  and 
affords  a  convenient  and  almost  inaccessible  re- 
treat to  the  pirates.  The  bark  is  used  to  dye 
chocolate  colour.  This  was  one  of  the  colours 
introduced  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  and  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  which  he  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  great  length  of  the  seed  of  this  species  gives, 
in  a  Yerj  short  time,  a  young  tree,  for  if  the  apex 
from  which  the  root  issues  is  only  stuck  a  littie 
way  into  wet  soil  or  mud,  the  leaves  quickly 
unfold. at  the  opposite  end. 

RHIZOPHORA  MUCRONATA.    Lam. 


Bh.  macrorrhiza,  Gr\f. 


Pukandel, .  . 
Adavi  ponsa, . 
Pukandel, .  . 
Uppa  ponna, . 


Tam. 
Tel. 

»> 


Bh.  mangle,  Linn. 

Bh.  candeluia,  W.  and  A. 

Bhora, BXNO. 

TTppu-poima?    .    .     „ 
MknggL'tDBum  ?    Malay. 
Kayu  api  apiT  .  ,» 

Grows  in  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  Arabia,  at 
Trinconudee,  Cidpentyn,  Negumbo,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Ceylon  coast,  along  with  Rh.  conjugata, 
also  in  Midabar,  the  Sunderbuns,  and  Java.  The 
wood  is  dark-reddish,  hard,  and  durable.  Weight, 
70  to  75  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  The  flowers  are  large, 
white,  and  sweet  scented.  Bark  used  for  tanning. 
—-Rotcb.;  Voigt;  Thw.;  W.  Ic;  Crawfurd,  Diet.; 
Rohde,  MSS.;  Gamble. 
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RHI20ST0MA,  one  of  the  Acalephse,  used  by 
the  Chinese  as  food.  They  solidify  it  by  rubbing 
it  oyer  with  alum. 

RHODIA,  an  out-caste  race  in  Ceylon,  little 
numerous,  forbidden  to  approach  a  temple  or  any 
of  the  higher  castes.  According  to  one  tradition, 
these  scarcely  civilised  beings  were  hunters  who, 
on  the  eve  of  a  solemn  occasion,  failing  to  obtain 
game,  etc.,  murdered  a  child  and  sent  its  dis- 
membered body  to  the  king ;  but  another  tradition 
is  to  the  effect  that  this  caste  persisted  in  eating 
beef  after  its  use  as  food  had  been  prohibited. 
The  native  laws  forbade  a  Rhodia  to  approach  a 
temple  of  Buddha  or  the  gods,  to  build  houses,  or 
to  live  in  any  abode  enclosed  within  walls, — and 
even  to  this  day  their  dwellings  are  mere  sheds, — 
nor  even  to  cultivate  the  soil  or  possess  land. 
They  were  forbidden  to  approach,  much  less  to 
touch  or  breathe  upon,  a  caste  man;  and  all  things 
they  touch  are  unclean.  The  men  wander  about 
in  parties  or  tribes  seeking  their  precarious  sub- 
sistence. Their  women  perform  feats  of  legerde- 
main, and  tell  fortunes,  their  want  of  chastity 
being  proverbial.  Their  numbers  do  not  exceed 
a  thousand,  and  they  are  principally  in  the 
Kandyan  province,  at  Saffn^am,  Dombera, 
Wallepane,  etc.  Nomiually  Buddhists,  they  are 
also  devil-worshippers.  Rodeya  or  Rodda,  in 
Singhalese  literally  means  filth.  In  their  social 
degradation,they  resemble  the  Cagotfiand  Caqueaz, 
who  from  time  immemorial  have  been  held  in 
abhorrence  in  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
plains  of  Bretagne,  Poitou,  and  uuienne.  They 
are  living  in  small  communities  in  kuppams  or 
hamlets  in  different  parts  of  Ceylon,  but  their 
language,  customs,  and  observances  are  identical. 
They  were  formerly  compelled  to  remain  aloof 
from  all  other  inhabitants,  and  even  yet  their  very 
shadow  is  avoided,  and  held  to  contaminate  and 
render  impure  any  object  on  which  it  may  happen 
to  fall.  They  are  mat  weavers,  beggars,  thieves, 
and  scavengers,  and  fall  on  their  knees  with  up- 
lifted hands  before  any  Singhalese. — Sirr*s  Ceylon^ 
ii.  p.  215. 

RHODODENDRON,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  Ericaceae.  There  are  many  species  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  E.  Indies,  the  better 
known  being  Rh.  anthopogon,  arboreum,  campanu- 
latum,  Aucklandii,  Blandfordiseflorum,  Campbelli. 
Edgeworthii,  Falconeri,  grande,  formosum,  Uodg- 
soni,  Maddeni,  puniceum,  and  purpureum.  Per- 
haps the  most  gorgeous  of  the  native  plants  of 
Borneo  are  the  various  species  of  rhododendron, 
which  there  assume  a  peculiar  form,  being  found 

piphytal  upon  the  trunks  of  trees.  A  species 
Known  as  Brah  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya  bears  a 
bright  red  flower.  Its  wood  is  soft,  used  for 
charcoal  and  in  zamindars'  buildings.  At  Laghep, 
near  Tumlung,  Dr.  Hooker  gathered,  in  two  days, 
seeds  of  24.  kinds,  in  the  following  order  in 
ascending : — 

Commencing  at  6000   feet— Dalhousise,  vaccinioides, 

oamelliaBilomm,  arboremn. 
Above   8000   feet— argenteum,   Falconeri,    barbatam, 

Campbelliae,     Edgeworthii,    niveiun,    Thomioni, 

oinnabarinom,  glaucam. 
Above  10,500  feet  —  lanatam,  viigatum,  campylocar- 

pom,  ciliatum,  Hodgsoni,  campanulatnm. 
Above  12,000  feet— lepidotum,  ftuigeni,  Wightianom, 

anthropogon,  setosum. 


Dr.  Hooker  gathered,  at  5000  to  6000  feet,  RIl 
arboreum  and  DalhousicB,  which  do  not  generally 
grow  at  Darjiling  below  7590  feet  Dr.  Hooker 
collected  here  ten  kinds  of  rhododendron,  which, 
however,  are  not  the  social  plants  that  they  become 
at  greater  elevations.  Still,  in  the  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  their  flowers,  four  of  them,  perhaps, 
excel  any  other ;  they  are  Rh.  Aucklandii,  whose 
flowers  are  five  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  Rh. 
Maddeni,  Rh.  Dalhousise,  and  Rh.  Edgewortluf,  all 
white-flowered  bushes,  of  which  the  two  first  rise 
to  the  height  of  small  trees.  In  the  Tong^o 
mountains,  in  Sikkim,  the  trees  in  order  of  pre- 
valence were — ^the  scarlet  Rhododendron  arboreum 
and  barbatum,  the  latter  30  to  40  feet  high,  as 
large  as  bushy  trees,  both  loaded  with  beantifiil 
flowers  and  luxuriant  foliage ;  Rh.  Falconeri,  in 
point  of  foliage  the  most  supurb  of  all  the  Hima- 
kyan  species.  Next  in  abundance  to  these  were 
shrubs  of  Skhnmia,  Laureola,  Symplocos,  and 
Hydrangea,  and  there  were  still  a  few  purple 
magnolias,  very  large  Pyri,  like  mountain-ash,  and 
the  common  English  yew,  18  feet  in  circamler- 
ence,  the  red  bark  of  whidi  is  used  in  Nepal  as  a 
dye  and  for  staining  the  foreheads  of  Brahmana. 

Rhododendron  anthopogon.  Poh,  Bhot.  It 
flowers  in  June ;  the  whole  plant  is  very  fragrant, 
and  is  exported  to  Hundes  for  the  Lamas,  who 
use  it  for  incense.  This  and  Rh.  setosnm  are  two 
dwarf  species  with  strongly  scented  leaves,  and 
occur  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet  near  Wallan- 
chun  in  East  Nepal 

Rhododendron  arboreum,  Sm. 


Urvail,  .  . 
Ohiu,  Dm,  . 
Ma-ratmal, . 


Jhklum. 
.     Ravi. 

.    SiKOH. 


Bilbe,  Poo-maram,  Tam. 
Trlkh,  .  .  Tb. -Indus. 
Gandere,     . 


>« 


Mandid  .  .  .  of  Ghsk. 
Brah,  Bras,  Broa,  Beab. 
Ghicheon,  ...  „ 
Tree  rhododendron,  Eno. 
BurauB,  ....  HiND. 
Ardawal,     «    .     Jhelum. 

This  very  gorgeous  tree  grows  up  to  8000  feet 
in  the  alpine  Pan  jab,  and  in  the  mountains  in  the 
south  of  India.  It  has  lanceolate  leaves,  acnte 
silvery  beneath,  tapering  to  the  base.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  aU  trees,  but  too  delicate  to 
bear  the  open  air  in  England.  It  is  veiy  common 
all  over  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  either  forming  small 
clumps  or  dotted  about  It  grows  20  feet  high, 
having  a  gnarled  trimk  and  deep  crimson  flowers, 
in  masses.  The  variety  roseum,  of  Rh.  arboreum, 
grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  and  forty  feet,  in 
Sikkim,  bears  bright  red,  sub-acid  flowers,  which 
arc  made  into  jelly ;  wood  brown,  soft,  used  for 
charcoal  and  in  zemindars'  buildings ;  tree  gives 
posts  6  inches  in  diameter. 

Rhododendron  argenteum,' the  white-flowered 
rhododendron,  is  found  in  Sikkim  at  an  elevation 
of  8671  feet.  It  is  a  tree  30  feet  high,  having 
leaves  very  beautiful  in  the  leaf -buds,  erect  and 
silky.  The  flowers  are  2  to  S  ind&es  long,  2  to  2|' 
inches  in  diameter,  always  white.  The  scarlet 
rhododendron  (Rh.  arboreum)  is  outvied  by  the 
great  Rh.  ai^enteum,  which  grows  as  a  tree  iatij 
&et  high,  with  magnificent  leaves  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  long,  deep  green,  wrinkled  above  and 
silvery  below,  while  the  flowers  are  as  large  as 
those  of  Rh.  Dalhousice,  and  grow  more  in  a  duster. 
Few  plants  exceed  in  beauty  the  flowering  branch 
of  Bh.  argenteum,  with  its  wide-spreading  foKage 
and  glorious  mass  of  flowers. 

Rhododendron  aromaticum.    Its  leaves,  called 
Talesfur,  are  highly  fragrant  and  stimnbbting ; 


Several  species  occur  a  little  north  of  Gherra. 
On  the  hill  above  Ghoongtam  village,  in  Sikkim,  '  they  are  bxooghtlrom  KabuL 
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RHODODENDRON. 


RHUBARB. 


Rhododendron  barbatam,  Royle,  a  tree  from  40 
to  €0  feet  high,  branched  from  the  hue.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Himalayan  species, 
and  18  readily  distinguished  by  its  baring  bristly 
petioles  and  numeroos  branches  floriferous  at  their 
apices.  Dr.  Adams  obsenred  the  hill-sides  covered 
with  the  scarlet-flowered  Rhododendron  bar- 
bataoi  in  fall  blossom. 


Rhododendron  campanulatum,  D.  Don. 


Sharnr, 
l^min,  .  .  . 
Gagyaryurmi,  . 
Baronj,  Bnnna, 
Chomresh,    .    . 


Bbas. 

.  Bhot. 

Kanoba. 

.  Khas. 

.  Pamj. 


Simber, 
Sirogar,    .    . 
ShinwBla, 
Sim-mng, 
.  Bre  ?  Kath  ? . 


Panj. 
.  Rati. 
•     ♦» 

BUTLBJ. 

.  Tibet. 


Leaves, 


Barg4-Ttb6t, . 
Patti,Patr,  . 


Kash. 


Tunaku,  ....  Hind. 
HhIm,  ....  Kash. 
Taleipatr,  Nik,      .      „ 

Is  found  in  the  Sutlej  yalley  between  Rampur 
and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  to  14,000 
feetw  It  vegetates  on  the  Kashmir  mountains; 
its  leaves  am  officinal  in  Kashmir  and  Lahore, 
where  they  are  administered  as  errhine,  to  pro- 
duce sneezing.  The  leaves  are  imported  nrom 
Tibet  and  Kashmir,  under  the  names  Barg-i-Tibet 
and  Hulas -i- Kashmiri,  and  are  used  by  the 
Kashmir  natives  as  a  snuff.  Its  bark  is  used  for 
paper-making;  the  pkmt  is  very  abundant. 

Khododendron  cmnabarinum,  the  Kema  Ke- 
choong  of  the  Lepcha  (Kema  sigDifying  Rhododen- 
dron), is  said  to  be  poisonous,  and  when  used  as 
fuel  it  causes  the  face  to  swell  and  the  eyes  to 
inflame;  of  tins  Dr.  Hooker  observed  several 


Rhododendron  Falconeri,  a  white  -  flowered 
qpecies,  never  occurring  at  less  than  10,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  19  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  distinct  of  the  genus.  It  occurs  in 
East  Nepal,  and  in  point  of  foliage  this  is  the 
most  simerb  of  all  tne  Himalayan  species,  with 
tninks  forty  feet  high,  and  branches  bearing  at 
their  ends  only,  with  leaves  nineteen  inches  long. 
These  are  deep  green  above,  and  covered  beneath 
with  a  rich  brown  down. 

Rhododendron  Hodgson!.  Its  foliage  is  of  a 
beautiful  bright  green,  with  leaves  sixteen  inches 
long.  Its  bark  is  as  delicate  as  tissue  paper  and 
of  a  pale  flesh  colour. 

Rhododendron  epidotum,  alpine  rhododen- 
dron. 

Itema ....  of  Bhot.  I  Talrar, Pamj. 

Talesfar,  .    .     N.  India.  |  Tsaluma,  ....     „ 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Rampur 
and  Sungnam  at  an  eleyation  of  10,000  to  14,000 
feeth    Leaves  highly  stimulant 

Rhododendron  nirale  spreads  its  small  rigid 
branches  close  to  the  ground.  It  is  the  most 
alpine  of  woody  plants,  and  was  found  by  Dr. 
Hooker  at  an  elevation  of  17,500  feet 

Rhododendron  punioeum,  a  common  tree  on  the 
lower  ranges  of  the  Himalaya;  the  bark,  called 
Kaephol,  is  brought  to  Ajmir  from  DehH  and 
liinapore,  and  is  used  as  a  rubefacient  and  sternu- 
tatory. Dr.  Irvine  found  Kaephul  and  pounded 
ginger,  mixed,  the  best  substance  with  which  to 
nib  cholera  patients  to  promote  reaction;  one 
mannd  costs  five  rupees.  The  fresh  flowers  are 
.plessantlv  acid,  and  are  eaten  by  the  hill-men  to 

aaench  thirst  dorine  their  ascent  of  the  hills ;  the 
owers  are  also  made  into  a  jelly. 
Rhododendron  Walliohii  is  a  very  distinct  snd 


handsome  species,  with  lilac-coloured  flowers.  Its 
leaves  are  <|uite  unlike  any  Indian  species,  and 
the  flowers  m  colour  and  size  resemble  those  of 
the  much-cultivated  Rh.  ponticum. — Royle^  111.; 
Hooker,  Joum.  and  Sikkim  Rhodod.;  Adams, 
Nattiralist;  Cleghom,  Rept, ;  J.  L.  Stewart ;  Eng, 
Cyc. ;  Honig, ;  Beddome ;  Irvine ;  Voigt ;  Low^s 
Sarawak,  p.  65. ;   W.  Ic, 

RHODYMENIA  JUBATA.    Grew    One  of  the 
sea- weeds,  a  genus  of  the  order  GeramiacesB. 

RHUBARB,  Rheum  radix. 


Rewnnd  Sini, .  Ab.,  Pebs. 
Ta-hwaD^, .  .  .  Chin. 
Hwang-liang, .    .  „ 

Ho-flan, .     ...  „ 

Tahoan,     .    Goch.-Chin. 


ReoD, .  .  .  Gr.  of  DioB. 
Rewundchini,  .  .  Hind. 
Rewen,  ....  Bus. 
Variattu  kalaogu,      Tak. 


The  rhubarb  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  a 
wide  extent  of  country,  from  Ladakh,  in  long.  77^° 
E.,  to  the  Chinese  province  of  Shen-si,  29  degrees 
farther  east,  and  it  receives  distinguishing  names 
according  to  the  country  from  which  it  is  exported. 
The  names  given  to  it  by  the  European  nations 
are  modifications  of  rhubarb.  About  50  tons  are 
annually  imported  into  Britain. 

The  Turkey  rhubarb  of  commerce  is  called  also 
Russian  rhubarb,  but  in  Russia  is  called  Chinese 
rhubarb ;  it  is  imported  into  the  frontier  town 
of  Kiachta,  thence  into  Moscow  and  St  Peters- 
burg, whence  it  is  distributed  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Buchanan  rhubarb  makes  its  way  to  Vienna  by 
Brod^  and  Nischny,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
inferior  sorts  of  Turkev  rhubarb. 

Chinese  rhubarb,  called  also  East  India  rhubarb, 
\A  produced  in  the  mountains  of  Kan-su,  but  comes 
into  the  market  in  the  three  forms  of  Dutch 
trimmed  or  Batavian  rhubarb,  half-trimmed  or 
Chinese  rhubarb,  and  Canton  stick  rhubarb. 

Siberian  rhtUnirb,  called  also  Siberian  rhaponUc 
root,  is  supposed  to  be  Uie  product  of  R.  rhapon- 
ticum. 

Himalayan  rhubarb  \b  a  product  yielded  by  R. 
Moorcroftianum,  Royle,  by  K.  Webbianum,  Royle, 
and  R.  ^iciforme,  Royle,  A  variety  of  rhubi^b, 
termed  nwash,  is  more  or  less  plentiful  in  all  the 
hills  from  Kalat  in  Baluchistan  to  Kandahar,  and 
again  from  that  place  to  Kabul.    Attention  is 

Eiid  to  its  growth  onlv  bv  the  inhabitants  of 
ughman,  who  supply  the  bazars  of  the  city  of 
Kabul.  They  surround  the  choicer  plants  with 
conical  coverings  of  stones,  so  as  to  exclude  light 
and  air,  and  thereby  produce  that  whiteness  of 
stem  so  much  prized.  The  unblanched  plant  is 
called  chukri,  and  is  also  exposed  to  sale.  It 
makes  an  excellent  preserve,  by  being  first  satur- 
ated in  a  solution  of  lime  and  then  boiled  witii 
shirar,  or  the  inspiBsated  juice  of  grapes,  losing, 
however,  in  this  case,  its  characteristio  flavour. 
Rhubarb  grows  in  abundance  and  to  a  large  size 
in  Barmor,  and  the  valley  through  which  the  Ravi 
and  its  tributaries  flow  before  reaching  Dalhousie. 
A  smaller  variety,  deemed  by  the  natives  to  be 
superior  in  quality,  grows  in  the  crevices  of  the 
gneiss  rocks  forming  the  peaks  above  Dharmsala. 
The  common  dock,  Rumex  obtusifolius,  is  not  so 
conspicuous  in  the  waste  places  of  a  highland  glen 
as  is  the  officinal  rhubarb  on  the  bare  rocks  in  the 
valley  of  Asrang.  It  extends  five  or  six  miles 
down  the  valley,  and  ascends  the  slope  to  500  feet 
above  the  river's  bed.  Captian  Houchen  and  the 
Liuna  of  Asrang  said  that  it  is  equallyabundant  in 
the  adjoining  valley  of  Dingering.    The  followimg 
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RHUS. 


RHUS  VENENATA. 


are  four  Himalayaii  Bpecies: — R.  emodi,  TFatt., 
Pindree  glacier,  etc ;  fi.  Webbianam,  Royle,  Ghur 
mountaiD  ;  R  Bpiciforme,  Royle,  WeraDg  pass ;  R. 
Moorcroftianum,  Royk^  Niti  paaa,  and  yield  part 
of  the  Himalayan  rhubarb.  The  Pen-ta'au,  a 
Chinese  work  on  medicinea,  places  rhubarb  at  the 
very  head  of  poisonous  plants,  and  undoubtedly 
Chinese  rhubarb,  in  China,  is  a  very  poisonous 
drug,  causing  severe  purging  and  some  prostration. 
It  grows  in  Kink-chau-fu,  in  Hu-peh-li ;  Sui-teh- 
chau,  in  the  N.E.  of  Shen-si ;  Lung-si-hien,  in 
Kan-suh ;  Mau-chau  and  Ching-tu-fu,  in  Sze-chuen. 
—  Voigt:  Smithes  Mat,  Med, 

RHUS.  Of  this  genus  of  plants  some  species 
are  poisonous,  as  R.  venenata,  pemiciosa,  radicans, 
and  toxicodendron ;  but  they  are  much  cultivated 
as  ornamental  shrubs,  especially  on  account  of  the 
beautiful  red  odour  of  their  leaves  in  autumn. 
Many  of  them  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  dyeing 
and  tanning,  as  an  astringent  principle,  to  which 
is  frequently  added  an  acid,  is  common  to  the 
whole  genus.  R.  suaveolens  and  R.  aromatica 
exhale  a  pleasant  odour;  and  some  have  acid 
berries,  as  R.  coriaria  and  R.  Bucldamela.  Rhus 
cotinus  has  wood,  called  young  fustic,  which, 
as  well  as  the  berries,  is  asteingent,  and  R.  cori- 
aria, known  by  the  name  of  sumach,  is  a  power- 
ful astriiurent,  chiefly  employed  in  tanning 
leather.  The  seed  of  R.  parviflora,  tuntereck, 
is  frequently  substituted  in  India  for  that  of 
the  sumach.  R.  elabra  is  considered  a  febrifuge. 
Rhus  vemix,  a  «Mtpane8e  tree,  exudes  a  whitish 
resinous  juice,  which  soon  becomes  black  in  the 
air.  R.  suooedanea  and  R.  vemicifera,  both 
common  to  the  Himalaya  and  Japan,  are  said,  in 
the  latter,  to  yield  a  similar  product.  Species  of 
other  genera,  as  of  Schinus,  contain  a  resinous 
matter.  A  Rhus,  the  CoongiUiya  maram  of  the 
Tamils,  grows  in  Ooimbatore,  very  nearly  allied 
to  Roxburgh's  R.  Buckiamela,  but  distinct.  Its 
outer  sap-wood  is  white,  fine-grained,  and  heavy, 
apparently  very  good.  In  the  N.W.  Himalaya, 
titar,  titn,  and  tatri  are  generic  names  for  most 
of  the  species.  Other  species  are  R.  Griffithii, 
insifipis,  khaasyana,  Mysorensis,  and  paniculata. — 
Royte'a  II.  p.  179  ;  Wight  in  M,E,J,R.;  Hiun. 

RHUS  ACUMINATA.    D,a    Sumach  tree. 


Arkhar,  Rikhal,  .  Beas. 
Lakhar,  Titar, .  .  Ghxk. 
Kakkar,  .    .     Kanawab. 


Kurkii, 

Elakar-nngi, 

Arkhol, 


Kahawab. 
Kanora. 


This  tree  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Kashmir 
vattey,  and  occurs  more  sparinffly  to  the  eastward 
from  4000  to  7000  or  8000  feet.  Vigne  states 
that  the  juice  of  the  fresh  leaves  blisters  the  skin, 
and  the  feashmirians  said  the  same  to  Dr.  Stewart, 
but  on  his  showing  that  his  had  not  been  blistered, 
they  declared  it  only  affected  those  who  feared 
it  The  wood  is  not  valued.  Bears  are  said  to 
eat  its  fruit,  which  seems  to  be  the  officin^  Habat- 
ul-khizra  administered  in  phthisis. 

RHUS  BUCKIAMELA.    Roxh, 
B.  ameU,  0.  Don,;  R.  semialata^  /7  Boxburghii,  D.C, 

litri, HnrD.  I  HuUihing,  .    .    .  Kabh. 

Baahin,    .    .    Kanawab.  | 

Grows  in  Kamaon,  Srinoggur,  and  the  Peain- 

aulaol  India. — Roxb,;  Voigt;  Wight. 

RHUS  CORIARIA.    Litm.    Bomach. 

Tumtuin,  ....  Abab.  |  Tatri, Panj. 

UutohlAe  h'K>i, .    .  Hind.  |  Shumuk,  Mahi,     .  Pbbs. 

A  natife  ol  Persia,  ^lia,  Palestine,  and  the 
aoath  of  Bufope^  abo«t  8  or  IQ  feet  high,  divided 


into  numerous  irregular  branches.  All  psitB  ol 
this  plant  have  a  styptic  taste  ;  to  the  abondutta 
of  tannic  aoid  it  owes  its  properties  and  ?alae 
in  the  arts.  The  leaves  are  extensively  used  is 
Britain  for  tanning  purposes.  M.  Tromadorf 
found  in  the  beniea  a  lurge  quantity  of  bi-malste 
of  lime.  Used  by  natives  in  cholera  and  indiges- 
tion.—O'SA. ;  PoweU, 

RHUS  COTINUS.    L,    Venus  sumach. 

Ban,  .  Jheluv,  Kanora. 

Tung RiTL 

.     .     .    .SUTUU. 


Ohxn. 


Baura,  Tung,  . 
Titri  baghana,  „ 

Paan,    Jhelum,  Kakoba. 
Bhan,  Bana  manu,    „ 

A  shrub  of  Kaghan,  Himalaya,  Salt  Range,  from 
2300  to  6000  feet ;  grows  three  feet  in  giitk 
Wood  yellowish,  resembles  that  of  Piitada  in- 
tegerrima,  used  by  the  modem  Greeks  for  dyeinff 
wool ;  small  twigs  used  for  baskets,  leaves  and 
bark  in  tanning. — Clegkom ;  Stewart 

RHUS  DECIPIENS.  .  Wight. 
Pehnnbive, .    .    .  SiNOH.  |  Katta  puvarani, .    .  Tjol 

Grows  in  the  central  province  of  Ceylon  and 
in  the  south  of  India.  Dr.  Wight  says  it  yields  a 
very  fine,  close-grained,  light-coloured  wood,  and, 
if  procurable  of  good  size,  the  wood  must  he  of 
considerable  value. — Wight;  Mr.Mendis;  M,E.JJi 

RHUS  PANJABENSIS,  Hooker,  is  a  modente- 
sized  tree  of  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  growing  up  to 
8500  feet.    Weight,  86  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot 

RHUS  PARVIFLORUM.  Eoxb.  Kaknr  and 
Tung,  of  the  Pan  jab ;  found  in  the  Sutlei  valley  be- 
tween Rampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of 
5000  feet  Wood  hard  and  yellow.  Both  this  and 
R  acuminata  yield  beautiful  wood,  the  natin 
name,  *  Kakur-sing^ee,'  is  from  the  lon^  conred 
excrescences.  The  fruit  of  thia  species  is  called 
tantarik,  and  is  used  as  medicine  by  the  Hindos.^ 
Roxb,;  Cleghom, 

RHUS  SEMIALATA.    Murray.    Sumach. 
Hulug,  Butairi,    .   Panj.  |  Tang,  Titar,  Titri,   Pakj. 

A  scarce  tree  of  the  N.W.  Himalaya.  Not  so 
ornamental  as  other  woods  of  this  family.— Cie^ 
horn. 

RHUS  SUCCEDANEA.    Ztwn, 


Hala,  Halai,  Ha]aahi,RiVL 
Kakrin,  Kulashing,     u 


Choklu,  Halashi,  .  Chbn. 
Ku-ohing,  .  .  .  Ohtn. 
Titar,  Tutri,     .    Jhelum. 

This  tree  appears  to  be  found  on  most  of  the 
mat  rivers  of  the  Panjab,  from  8000  up  to  8000 
feet  It  does  not  grow  to  a  great  size,  nor  ii 
its  wood  valued.  The  juice  of  its  leaves  is  stated 
to  blister  the  skin.  Its  seed  yields,  on  being 
pressed,  an  oil  which  soon  conceals  to  the  ood- 
sistence  of  tallow,  called  Japan  wax,  from  which 
in  Japan  candles  are  prepared.  It  is  a  substnoe 
of  medium  oonsiatence  between  beeswax  tnd  the 
ordinary  vegetable  tallowa  It  is  softer,  more 
brittle  and  &tty  than  beeswax,  is  easily  kneaded, 
and  melts  between  40""  and  42^  C.  It  contaiw 
twice  as  much  oxygen  as  beeswax,  and  has  a 
different  composition,  consisting  of  palmitic  acid 
united  with  oxide  of  glyoerile.  It  has  been  OMd 
in  England  as  a  substitute  for  wax  and  for  hwd 
nentnJ  fat,  and,  after  conversion  with  the  add, 
both  for  candles  and  night  li^ts. — R»xb,  ii  j^  98; 
Cleghom's  Report;  Ol^hant;  Thumberg^  2V.iv.p. 
98;  Smith's  Mat  Med, 

RHUS  VENENATA.  D.C.  Thepoison  iOBia^ 
e»  swamp  sumach  of  Nor(^  Amanoa  and  Ji^ 
is  so  exceedingly  polsonoos  that  it  is  aaid  to  sM 
some  persons  by  merely  smelling  it;  a  ion^  viU 
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RHUS  VERNICIFERA. 


BIBES. 


loaietimeB  i«odiice  violent  inflammation.  It  is  a 
beutiful  Bhmb,  and  well  worthy  of  cultivation, 
bat  great  care  ehonld  be  taken  to  prevent  its 
being  carelenly  bandied. 

RHUS  VERNICIFERA.    D,a 
Bhm  juglandif  olia,  WaU, 

Akhtr,  Bikhftli,  .  BxAS.  I  Orrodno-ki,  .  .  .  Jaf. 
GodMnbal,  .    .     .  Ohsn.  | 

The  vamifih  taree  of  Japan,  is  common  in  tbe 
Him^ya,  in  Kamaon,  Nepal,  and  Garhwal.    Its 
kares  are  very  large  and  beautiful,  rendering  it 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  shrubs.    Rhus  vemici- 
fefa  of  Japan  is  met  with  all  over  the  main  island, 
bot  it  is  from  Tokio  northwards  that  it  princi- 
piUv  flourishes,  growing  freely  on  mountains  as 
well  as  on  plains.     Sowing  the  seed  one  year,  on 
the  following  sprine  the  young  trees  are  trans- 
planted about  six  feet  apart,  and  in  ten  years 
an  average  tree  should  oe  ten  feet  high,  the 
diameter  of  its  trunk  2j^  to  8  inches,  and  its  yield 
of  lacquer  enough  to  fifl  a  three-ounce  bottle.    A 
more  speedy  method  is,  however,  often  adopted. 
Tbe  roots  of  a  vigoroas  young  tree,  in  pieces  six 
inches  long,  and  the  tmckness  of  a  finger,  are 
planted  out  in  a  slanting  direction,  a  few  inches 
apart,  one  inch  being   left  exposed  above  the 
ground.    These  cuttings  throw  out  a  strong  shoot 
of  from  18  to  20  inches  the  first  year,  and  are 
likewise  planted  out  the  following  spring.    Under 
equally  favourable  drcmnstances  these  trees  would 
in  ten  years  be  nearly  25  per  cent  larger  in  girth, 
and  would  yicdd  nearly  half  as  much  more  sap  as 
tiie  trees  raised  from  seed.    The  usaal  age  at  which 
a  tree  is  tapped  for  its  lacquer  is  ten  years ;  but 
occasumally  a  tree  is  tapped  when  only  three 
or  four  years  old.    The  best  lacquer  for  trans- 
Dvent  varnish  is  obtained  from  trees  from  100  to 
200  years  old,  as  their  sap  has  more  body  and  is 
more  glutinous.     The  whole  country  produces  at 
present  on  an  average  about  120,000  to  140,000 
gallons  per  annum.    The  ^t  tapping  takes  place 
about  the  middle  of  June,  the  standard  number  of 
trees  allotted  to  a  tapper  for  the  season  being 
1000,  if  the  trees  are  about  ten  years  old.    The 
trees  are  first  notched,  the  notches  being  about 
half  an  inch  long,  and  seven  or  eight  inches  apart. 
After  four  days  the  tipper  goes  round  again  pro- 
lided  with  the  bark  scraper,  the  ordinary  scraping 
sickle,  a  sununer  spatub^  and  the  pot  to  hold  the 
]ac<|uer,  and  first  smoothing  the  tiark  where  re- 
aoired,  gives  one  cut  above  and  one  cut  below 
ue  two  lower  marks,  and  one  cut  above  the 
remainder  of  the  other  marks,  the  cut  being  in 
<sch  case  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.    After 
filing  U^e  cut  the  instrument  is  reversed,  and  the 
knife  is  run  along  the  incision  to  insure  the  bark 
being  entirely  cut  through.    This  process  is  re- 
ptttted  every  four  days,  each  incision  being  made 
a  little  longer  than  the  preceding  one,  up  to  the 
fifth  tapping  inclusive,  alter  which  the  remaininff 
incisions  are  made  of  the  same  length.    At  each 
loand,  when  all  the  requisite  incisions  have  been 
made  on  the  tree,  the  workman  gathers  the  sap 
which  has  exuded  with  the  spatula,  beginning 
with  the  two  lowest  incisiona,  and  so  on  to  the 
nppemoit  cut.    Twen^-five  is  considered  the 
pooiial  number  of  cats,  which,  at  the  rate  of  one 
incisutt  at  ^aoh  place  evaiy  four  days,  occupy  100 
wooing  dm.     Tbe   branches  are  alterwanjs 
tappea^^DO^  the  leak  operation  is  to  make  a 
wmm  qi  fndiioM  conpbtaly  encircling  the  tree 


wherever  the  workman  perceives  a  likely  place. 
All  the  branches  are  out  off,  and  any  sap  which 
may  remain  in  the  larger  ones  extracted,  the  small 
branches  which  have  not  yet  been  tapped  being 
tied  in  bundles  and  steeped  in  water  for  ten  days. 
When  taken  out  and  dried,  the  bark  is  cut  with 
a  knife,  and  the  sap  which  exudes  is  collected. 
These  operations  kill  the  tree  in  one  season,  but 
frequency  the  tree  is  made  to  last  two  years  or 
more,  by  givine  only  half  the  number  of  incisions, 
and  reserving  &e  final  cuts  for  the  second  or  third 
year.  The  roots  of  the  young  trees  throw  out 
from  three  to  five  shoots  the  following  spring,  and 
these  can  be  used  in  six  or  seven  years. 

RHYNCHOCINETES  TYPUS,  a  shrimp  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

RHYSICOSIA  VESTITA,  a  beautiful  purple- 
flowered  leguminous  plant  with  small  tuberous 
roots,  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  Khasaya 
EiWB.—Hooker's  Jour,  ii  287 ;  OUphani,  il  136. 

RHYZOMYS  CHINENSIS,  the  Chinese  bam- 
boo rat  or  chuck-shu,  is  found  in  t^e  western 
part  of  Kwang-tung. — Williams'  Mid.  King,  257. 

RI.  Japan.  A  long  measure  of  2*442  mUes ; 
about  80  ^  to  a  degree  of  latitude. 

RIAL,  m  Turkish  Arabia  and  Persia,  a  silver 
coin,  nearly  equivalent  to  two  French  francs,  or 
about  twenty  pence  English; — Ouseky^  Tr.  iL  218. 

RIBBON. 

Buben  de  soie, .    .    .  Fb.    Nastro  di  Mta, ...    It. 

Band, Gib.    Ointe  de  eeda,  .    .    .   Sr. 

Pheet,      .    .  On  J.,  Hind.    Kordela,  Sherid,    .  Tubk. 

Silken  bands  of  various  widths  and  colours, 
both  plain  and  flowered,  and  distinguished  into 
sarsenet,  satin,  etc.,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  made ;  used  for  trimming  bonnets, 
caps,  and  other  purposes. — Faulkner. 

RIBBON  FISH.  One  of  Chese  is  the  sUvery 
hair -tail,.  Triohiurus  lepturus,  Xtnn.,  of  China 
and  Corea.    It  averages  5  feet ;  it  is  edible. 

RIBES,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Grossularise,  including  the  goose- 
berry, the  currants.  Among  the  species  known 
in  the  East  Indies  are — 

B.  glacials,  WaU.  &.  leptoitaohyum,  Dne. 

B.  groMuUuria,  Jj,  B.  nubioola. 

B.  Griffithi,  M.  and  2%.  B.  mhrum. 

R.  laoiniatum,  M,  and  T.  R.  villosam. 

R.  nubicola,  R.  glaciale,  and  R  groasularia,  the 
currant  and  ffoosebenr,  grow  in  N.W.  Himalaya 
at  10,000  and  11,000  feet,  but  the  fruit  is  taste- 
less. Dr.  Gleghorn  also  mentions  a  small,  sour, 
woolly  gooseberry  called  bilitsi  in  Lahoul.  To 
these  species  add  the  gwaldakh,  or  gooseberry  of 
Kaghan,  and  the  rasta,  or  currant  of  Lahoul,  also 
R  nubicola  and  R.  acuminata.  R  leptostachyum, 
Dne*^  the  yellow  currant,  and  R  nigrum,  the 
black  currant,  are  not  unconmaon  from  7000  to 
14,000  feet  in  the  Himalaya,  and  the  former  at 
least  grows  in  Tibet,  and  was  found  by  Dr.  Bellew 
at  about  10,000  feet  near  the  Safed  Koh.  The 
fruit  of  the  latter  is  very  like  the  cultivated  black 
currant,  and  very  fair  eating.  Ribes  nigrum  is 
used  in  preparing  the  liquor  called  ratafia. 

Ribes  glaciale,  WaU.^  Mangle,  Bhot.,  is  found 
in  the  SuUej  vaUev  between  Runpur  and  Sungnam 
at  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet  Several  vaaetiss 
occur,  but  the  fruits  are  without  flavour: 

Bibes  Orifathii,  A  and  71,  nowa  in  the  N.W. 
Himalaya  at  10,000  to  18,000  Teat  tlevatioL  Its 
berriaa  are  austere. 
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RIBEYRO. 


RICE. 


Ribes  groBSularia,  Z.,  gooseberry. 

R.  HimBlentis,  BoifU,  I  PilBa,  Teila,  .  .  Chbn. 
Amlanch,  Kansi,     GHur.  |  Sur-ka-ehap,     .    Sutlbj. 

This  18  found  on  the  Upper  Sntlej,  Chenab, 
and  Jhelnm;  in  Tibet,  in  the  Sutlej  valley, 
between  Rainpnr  and  Sungnam,  at  an  eleyation  of 
8000  to  12,000  feet  Alao  near  the  Safed  Koh  at 
10,000  feet. 

Ribes  rubmm,  Linn.  (R.  Himalenae,  Dne.). 

Hadar,  Khadri,  .  Bias.  Red  currant,  .  .  Eno. 
Bade,  Adb,  .  .  .  Chen.  Dak,  Dagh,  .  .  Jhklum. 
Phulanoh  Nangke,      „         Warawane,  .    Tr.-Indd8. 

OccoTB  frequently  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya 
from  5800  to  11,000  feet,  np  to  the  Indus  and 
probably  beyond ;  it  has  a  sweet,  acid,  nearly 
worthless  fruit — Royle ;  Stewart ;  Cleg, ;  PowtlL 

RIBEYRO.  Juan  Ribeyro,  a  captain  in  the 
Portuguese  army,  who  went  to  Ceylon  a.d.  1640, 
and  returned  to  Portugal  by  an  order  of  the  court 
in  1680,  after  40  years'  residence  there  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  He  was  engaged 
in  all  the  wars  between  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese, 
was  taken  prisoner  when  the  Dutch  took  Colombo 
in  A.D.  1666,  and  was  in  the  small  remnant  of  140 
Portuguese  whom  the  Dutch  transported  to  Batavia 
on  the  24th  June  1658.  He  wrote  a  history' of 
Ceylon,  which  he  presented  to  the  king  of  Portugal 
in  1685;  It  was  translated  into  French  by  Abbe 
Le  Grand,  and  from  that  into  English  in  1847  by 
Geoige  Lee,  Postmaster-General  of  Ceylon.  The 
work  was  first  published  in  Portuguese  in  1836. — 
TtnnenU 

RIBHU,  in  the  Yedas,  celestial  artists ;  analogue 
of  the  Greek  Orpheus. 

RIC,  an  ancient  title  applied  to  the  highest 
class  of  Hindu  priests.  Ric,  Ricsha,  Riciswara 
were  eyen  applied  to  royalty  in  old  times.  It  is 
in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  rules  of  Sanskrit 
euphony  that  the  stem  ric  (more  properly  re) 
becomes  rik  when  standing  by  itself,  and  rig 
before  a  sonant  letter. — Oriental  Linguistic  Studies, 
p.  9. 

RICCI.  Matthew  Riod  was  bom  at  Macerata 
in  the  March  of  Anoona,  in  1552.  He  entered 
the  Jesuit  Society  in  1571.  He  reached  Croa  in 
1578,  but  speedily  left  it  for  Macao,  on  being 
chosen  by  Father  Yalignan,  the  founder  of  the 
Jesuit  Mission  in  China,  as  one  of  his  aids.  Ricci 
reached  Pekin  in  1597,  but  was  obliged  by  an 
accidental  excitement  among  the  Chinese  to  with- 
draw to  Nankin.  In  1600  he  was  enabled  to 
reyisit  it,  carrying  presents  which  had  come  from 
Europe  for  the  emperor.  Having  acquired  l^e 
emperor^s  favour,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
mission  at  the  capital  Some  striking  conversions 
were  made,  and  Ricci's  science  and  literaiy  works 
in  Chinese  gained  him  much  esteem  among  the 
most  eminent  persons  at  Pekin.  He  died  11th 
May  1610,  leavmg  Adam  Schall  to  succeed  him. 
The  chi^  literary  men  of  the  city  attended  his 
funeral.  His  name  appears  in  the  Chinese  annals 
as  Lu-mateu.  The  principles  of  Rioci  as  a 
missionary  appear  to  have  oeen  to  stretch  con- 
ciliation as  far  as  possible,  and  to  seek  the  respect 
of  the  educated  Chinese  by  the  display  of  superior 
scientific  attainments.  As  regards  the  former 
point,  he  is  accused  of  having  led  the  way  in 
those  dubious  concessions  which  kindled  the 
disputes  that  ended  in  the  downfall  of  the  missions. 
He  was  the  first  European  to  oompoee  books  in 
Chinese.    His  works  of  this  kind  were  fifteen  in 


number,  and  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  been 
included  in  a  collection  of  the  best  Chinese  writen 
ordered  by  the  emperor  Khian-lung. — RemMsat  m 
Biog.  UniverseUe ;  lule,  Cathay,  L  p.  586. 

RICE. 

Coch.-Ghin.  Reiss, .... 

.    .     Dan.  Chuka,    .    .    . 

.    .     DUT.  Bias,   .... 

...  Fb.  Bis,     .... 

Husked  and  cleaned. 


Lna,    .    . 
Biia,    .    . 
Byst,  Rijst, 
Bu,     .    . 


Gn. 
Gcj. 
RcB. 
.8w. 


.  Chin. 
,  Hind. 
>  .  It. 
Jap. 
Mahb. 
Malay. 


Arid, 
Bjnm, 


Mi,Ka]igini,  . 
Chanwal,  .  .  , 
Biao,  .  .  .  .  < 
Motaj,  Gome,  Ko, 
Tandul,  .... 
Bras,  .... 

Ubala  Ohawol,      . 
Khuflka,  .    .    .    , 

Olutinous, 
No,  Ju-mi,  No-mi, .  Chin.  |  Padi, 

Intkthusk, 


Aria,   ....  Mauul. 

Krinj Pus. 

Arros,      .    .     Pobt.,Sp. 
Vrihi, Sahbk. 


Cooked  or  boiled. 
Hind.  I  Naai,  . 


ft 


Tax. 
.    Tel 

Halat. 


Maui. 


Ams, Arab. 

Tau, Chin. 

Dhan, Hind. 


Gabah,  Padi,  .  Malay. 
Nelloo,  ....  Tax. 
Udlu, Til 

This  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  diffused  and 
useful  of  grain  crops,  and  supports  a  great  nomber 
of  the  human  race. 

The  exports  from  British  India,  and  the  imports 
into  Great  Britain,  have  been  rapidly  increaEiDg. 
The  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  1847  to  1857 
ranged  from  88,529  to  78,658  tons.  In  1882, 
Britain  imported  412,486  tons,  value  £3,297,414. 
In  the  eleven  years  1850-51  to  1860-61  iDclim?e, 
the  quantity  of  rioe  exported  from  British  India 
varied  from  777,572  quarters,  value  £672,488,  in 
1850-51,  to  82,014,220  quarters,  valae  £2,598,746, 
in  1855-56.  In  1878-79,  after  India  began  to 
recover  from  a  famine,  the  total  export  of  rice  wib 
2^  million  tons,  valued  at  Rs.  12,66,000.  An  export 
duty  is  levied  on  rice  in  India  at  the  rate  of  S  anntf 
per  maund,  or  about  6d.  per  cwt.  A  similar  datj 
on  wheat  was  repealed  m  1878.  The  exports  of 
rice  from  British  India  were — 


1878-79, 
1879-80, 
1880-81, 
1881-82, 
1882-83, 


2,692,000  tons  Bs.  12,66,000 

4,362,480    „  „  24,36.000 

3,468,930    „  „    4,82,124 

4,148,000    „  „  14,24,017 

7,420,000    „  „  15^14,128 


Three  species  and  numerous  varieties  of  the 
rice  plant  are  enumerated  by  botanists,  bat  thej 
may  be  resolved  into  the  lowland  or  aquatic  lioe 
(Oryza  sativa),  and  the  upland  or  mountain  rice 
(Oryza  Nepalensis).  Oryza  is  the  name  hj  which 
rice  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  botanists  as  the  generic 
name  of  the  plant  that  yields  this  valuable  grain. 
The  term  paddy  is  applied  to  the  rice  in  its  natural 
state— that  is,  before  it  is  separated  from  the  ooter 
husk.  In  this  state  the  natives  of  Hmdnstan  caB 
it  dhan,  as  well  as  the  plant ;  the  clean  rice  th^ 
distinguish  as  chawul.  The  common  or  aqnatie 
rice  (0.  sativa)  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and, 
unlike  many  cultivated  grains,  is  still  found  grow- 
ing wild  in  and  about  the  boiders  of  the  lakes  in  the 
Rajamundry  Gircara.  A  kind  with  broader  leaveB 
(0.  latifolia)  is  indigenous  in  Brazil,  and  Bates 
mentions  having  seen  it  growing  wild  in  abund- 
ance on  some  of  tiie  tribitaries  of  the  Amsion. 
The  common  rice  is  cultivated  in  tropical  ooob- 
tries,  wherever  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  wat^ 
for  irrigation,  and  4nioceeas  well  on  land  that » 
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too  lov  and  moist  for  the  prodaction  of  other 
neful  plants.  Although  grown  principally  within 
the  tropics,  it  flourishes  well  beyond  them,  yield- 
ing even  heavier  and  better  filled  gnun.  Under 
favoarable  conditions,  it  will  mature  in  the  east 
as  high  as  the  45th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and 
OD  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  North  America  as  far 
north  as  38°.  On  the  west  coast  it  will  grow  as 
high  op  as  40°.  It  does  not  necessarily  require  a 
Teiy  great  degree  of  heat,  but  it  must  have 
moistare  so  abundant  that  the  fields  on  which  it 
grows  require  to  be  repeatedly  laid  under  water 
by  irrigation.  Without  its  due  degree  of  moisture 
it  proves  almost  wholly  improductiYe.  But  the 
dij  or  mountain  rice  of  Gochin-China  and  Nepal 
is  raised  upon  a  comparatiYely  dry  soil,  without 
tnigaUon.  It  has  been  introduced  into  the  United 
Sutes,  and  grows  seyeral  degrees  farther  noHh 
than  the  Carolina  rice ;  it  has  also  been  cultivated 
with  success  in  Hungary  and  Westphalia.  At  the 
London  Exhibition  there  were  displaced  many 
cuiioiiB  specimens  and  vane  ties  of  nee  grown 
without  irrigation,  at  elevations  from  3000  to 
6000  feet  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  where 
the  dampness  of  the  summer  months  compensates 
for  the  want  of  artificial  moisture.  The  upland 
rioe  flourishes  on  high  and  poor  land  in  the 
United  States,  and  produces  more  than  Indian- 
corn  on  the  same  land  would  do,  giving  15  bushels 
per  acre  where  the  com  yields  but  7.  The 
awamp  rice  is  more  prolific,  often  yielding  in 
that  region  as  much  as  from  30  to  70  bu^els 
per  acre. 

This  grain  was  first  introduced  into  Virginia  by 
Sir  William  Berkeley  in  1647,  who  received  half  a 
bushel  of  seed,  from  which  he  raised  16  bushels 
of  excellent  rice,  most  or  all  of  which  was  sown 
the  following  year.     It  is  ako  stated  that  a  Dutch 

Sfrom  Madagascar  came  to  Charleston  in  1694, 
left  about  a  peck  of  rice  in  the  husk  with 
STemor  Thomas  Smith,  who  distributed  it  among 
I  friends  for  cultivation,  from  the  produce  of 
which  no  less  a  quantity  than  60  tons  was  shipped 
to  Enghoid  in  1698.  It  soon  after  became  the 
chief  staple  food  of  the  colony.  Its  culture  was 
introdaced  into  Louisiana  in  1718.  The  present 
colture  of  rice  in  the  United  States  is  chieny  con- 
fined to  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
)tissisBim)i,  and  Texas.  'Hie  average  yield  per 
acre  is  from  20  to  60  bushels,  weighing  from  45 
to  48  lbs.  when  cleaned.  Under  exceptionally 
favourable  circumstances  as  many  as  60  bushels 
per  acre  have  been  realized.  The  American  rice, 
although  ori^nally  introduced  from  the  Old  World, 
ia  now  the  finest  in  quality.  That  imported  from 
Patna  is  more  esteemed  in  Europe  than  any  other 
Uod  of  eastern  rice.  The  low  estimation  of  Java 
rioe  was  not  attributable  to  any  real  inferiority  of 
the  grain,  but  to  the  careless  method  of  preparing 
it  for  the  market. 

The  oonunon  rice  being  an  aquatic  phint,  is  best 
grown  in  such  low,  moist  lands  as  are  most  easily 
inundated.  The  ground  is  first  ploughed  super- 
ficially, and  divided  into  squares  of  from  20  to  80 
yards  each  way,  separated  from  each  other  by 
<ljke8  of  earth  about  a  foot  high,  and  sufficiently 
wide  for  a  man  to  walk  upon.  These  dykes  are 
for  the  puTDOse  of  retaining  the  water  when 
r^uired,  and  permitting  it  to  be  drawn  ofif  when 
no  longer  necessary.  So  soon  as  the  ground  is 
jpiepared,  the  water  is  let  on,  and  the  several 


compartments  of  the  rice  fields  are  thus  flooded 
into  a  depth  of  about  6  inches.  The  rice  that  is 
to  be  used  as  seed  must  remain  in  the  husk,  it 
having  previously  been  put  into  sacks,  and  kept 
under  water  until  the  gram  has  swelled  and  begun 
to  show  signs  of  germination.  The  sower,  walking 
through  the  inundated  field,  scatters  the  seed  with 
his  hands,  as  he  would  do  if  he  were  sowing 
wheat;  being  rendered  heavy  by  its  previous 
soaking,  it  immediately  falls  to  the  bottom,  and 
even  sinks  a  little  way  into  the  mud.  After  the 
lapse  of  about  a  fortnight,  the  young  crop 
begins  to  show  itself  above  the  surface  of  the 
shedlow  water.  Ab  the  plant  grows,  the  depth  of 
the  water  is  increased,  so  that  the  stalks  may  not 
bend  with  their  own  weight.  When  they  become 
stronger  and  less  flexible,  the  water  is  drawn  off 
for  a  few  days  to  allow  of  hoeing,  after  which  it 
is  affain  let  on,  and  maintained  to  about  half  the 
height  of  the  plant,  until  the  crop  ripens  and 
the  straw  begins  to  turn  yellow.  Then  the  water 
is  emptied,  and  the  harvest  commences,  the  crop 
being  reaped  with  a  sickle.  It  is  then  bound  up 
into  bunales,  and  thrushed  or  trodden  out  and 
winnowed.  The  husk  of  the  grain  is  removed  in 
some  countries  by  means  of  a  mill  constructed 
of  two  large  cylinders  of  very  hard  wopd,  and 
obliauely  furrowed,  which  are  turned  by  the 
hand.  Americans  employ  a  rice-threshing  mill 
with  steam-engine  attached.  The  rice  in  sheaf  is 
taken  up  to  the  thresher  by  a  conveyer;  it  is 
threshed,  the  straw  removed,  &en  thrice  winnowed 
and  twice  screened,  and  the  result  in  some  cases 
exceeds  a  thousand  bushels  a  day. 

Paddy,  as  it  comes  from  the  ear,  has  a  rough, 
silicious  outer  covering  or  husk,  which  is  impervious 
to  water,  and  is  used  in  America  for  horse-beds, 
and  for  packing  crockeiy-ware  and  ice,  being  far 
better  than  sawdust  for  we  latter  purpose. 

At  the  mouths  of  the  river  Indus,  large  patches 
of  alluvial  deposit  accumulate,  consisting  of  very 
muddy,  swampy  soil,  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
sea,  and  exposed  equally  to  be  flooded  both  by  it 
and  the  fresh  water  of  the  river.  These  swamps 
form  the  principal  rice  fields  of  Lower  Sind. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  extensive 
mud  flats,  covered  with  flags  and  bulrushes,  that 
border  the  lower  portion  of  the  river  Murray  in 
South  Australia,  might  easily  be  made  available 
for  the  culture  of  rice.  The  delta  of  the  Mississippi 
is  remarkably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  grain^ 
the  river  being  always  available  for  the  purposes 
of  irrigation,  and  two  crops  of  rice  a  year  can  bo 
reckoned  upon  in  that  region. 

The  wild  rice  found  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
in  and  on  the  borders  of  lakes  in  the  Circars,  on 
the  marine  lagoons  of  Travancore,  near  AUepey, 
and  other  places,  is  never  cultivated,  though  the 
richer  classes  near  Rajamimdry  gather  and  eat 
it  as  a  great  dainty.  It  is  white,  palatable,  and 
wholesome,  and  sells  at  a  hi^h  price. 

Rice  cultivation  prevails  m  all  the  river  valleys 
and  on  all  the  coasts  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia, 
in  the  Japan  Islands,  on  all  the  sea-coasts  of 
China,  the  Pbilippine  and  other  large  islands  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  in  Ceylon,  Siam,  India, 
on  both  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  E^pt,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mozambique  Channel,  in  Madagascar, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  some  parts 
of  Western  Africa,  South  Carolina,  and  Central 
America.    Throughout  the  greater  part  of  British 
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indui  and  China  rice  is  preferred  as  food  by  nearly 
aU  claeses,  and  the  Negro  domiciled  in  the  New 
World  mmilarly  appreciates  it.  But  it  is  essentially 
the  food  of  the  well-to-do  classes.  The  races  oi 
Northern  India,  and  the  Chinese  of  the  provinces 
of  Ho-nan,  Shen-si,  Shan-si,  and  Shan- tang, 
prefer  wheat,  and  in  India  the  millets  and  pulses 
form  the  food-grains  of  all  the  labouring  people, 
with  whom  rice  is  a  luxury. 

Rice  is  always  substituted  by  the  physician, 
when  practicable,  as  the  food  best  adapted  to  the 
digestion,  in  diarrhoea  and  other  similar  diseases ; 
and  if  the  clean  rice  be  ground  and  bolted,  a  meal 
is  produced  which  can  be  made  up  into  various 
forms  of  cake  and  other  bread  forms  of  unrivalled 
sweetness  and  delicacy.    - 

Rice  possesses  the  advantage  attending  wheat, 
maize,  and  other  grains,  of  preserving  plenty  during 
the  fluctuations  of  trade,  and  is  ^sb  susceptible 
of  cultivation  on  land  too  low  and  moist  for  the 
production  of  most  other  useful  plants. 

Where  inundation  is  practised,  ordinarily  the 
ground  is  squared  off  in  beds,  generally  30  to  40 
yards  in  length  and  breadth,  separated  by  small 
dvkes  2  feet  high  and  1  foot  broad.  Tms  bed, 
after  being  thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  is 
ploughed  up  and  manured  with  wood-ashes,  or 
from  dung-neaps,  or  green  herbs  or  shrubs  are 
ploughed  in,  the  most  favourite  being  the  Calo- 
tropis  gigantea,  which  is  eagerly  sought  after  by 
the  cultivator  at  the  ploughing  season.  The  ground 
thus  prepared  is  flooded  with  water,  2  to  4  inches 
deep,  thoroughly  to  dissolve  the  soil,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  it  is  again  ploughed  into  a  deep 
muddy  mixture.  A  piece  of  wood,  tied  on  to  the 
yoke  of  a  pair  of  bollocks,  is  drawn  over  the 
puddle  to  level  it,  after  which  it  is  ready  to 
receive  the  seed,  which  is  then  sown  broadcast. 
The  following  day,  so  soon  as  the  seed  has  settled 
into  the  soil,  the  flood  water  is  let  off,  and  the 
soil  allowed  to  dry  for  three  or  four  days,  during 
which  the  seedlings  will  have  sprung  up  about  2 
inches  high,  on  which  the  field  is  irrigated,  and 
the  water  allowed  to  stand  a  couple  of  inches 
above  the  soil,  and  is  so  maintained  until  the 
harvest 

With  some  varieties  of  rice  the  field  is  ploughed 
up  after  rain,  and  the  seeds  sown.  When  the 
sprouts  are  between  four  and  six  weeks  old,  the 
field  is  irrigated  for  the  first  time,  and  the  water 
supply  maintained  until  the  grain  ripens  and  the 
stalKS  are  ready  for  the  sickle,  wnich  is  seen 
by  the  whole  field  lying  down.  Nurseries  are 
frequently  prepared  in  the  manner  previously 
described,  and  the  seed  sown.  Six  or  eight  we^s 
afterwards,  the  plants  are  transplanted  into  fields 
prepared  in  the  same  way  to  receive  them. 

During  the  first  and  second  months,  the  fields 
are  hand -weeded  by  women  and  boys;  any 
crowding  or  failure  is  remedied  by  transplanting, 
so  as  to  leave  4  to  6  inches  of  space  between  eadi 
plant.  If  the  plants  shoot  up  in  a  lanky  manner, 
8  or  10  inches  of  the  tops  are  cut  off  by  the  sickle, 
which  makes  them  more  fruitful.  In  the  Tamil- 
speaking  countries,  the  varieties  called  Kado  Kalu- 
than,  and  Yellai,  Sirumani,  Pompalui,  Esarakova, 
Pall,  Thiruvarangam,  and  Nirvala  oumbah  are  sown 
in  July  or  August,  and  cut  in  January  or  February, 
taking  six  months  to  ripen.  Yaday  Sumbah, 
August  to  December,  five  months;  Yallai  kar, 
August  to  November,  four  months. 


AtnericaU  rioe  is  of  two  kindiS, — ^the  red  ^d 
the  white,  from  the  colour  of  the  pellicle  which 
endoses  &e  seed,  on  the  removal  of  which  both 
are  alike  white.  The  fonner  was  accidentally 
introduced  in  1694  by  a  ship  captain  from  Mada- 

fiscar,  and  the  latter  was  transmitted  in  1647  td 
merica  by  Mr.  Doubois,  treasurer  of  those  days 
to  the  £.  I.  Company. 

The  growth  of  rioe  in  North  America  is  almoat 
wholly  confined  to  two  States,  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole  product,  indeed,  being  raised  in  the  States 
of  Carolina  and  Georgia.  A  little  is  grown  in 
North  Carolina,  Florichi,  Alabama,  Texas,  Louis- 
iana, and  Mississippi. 

The  cultivation  is  carried  on  in  South  Carotins 
in  the  marshy  fiats,  which  are  periodically  covered 
by  the  floodings  of  the  rivers,  and  for  saetk  caltore 
that  State  possesses  peculiar  advantages,  which  not 
only  enable  the  cultivator  to  produce  his  grain  ^ 
a  trifling  cost  of  labour,  but  also  of  a  mudi  finer 
quality  than  in  those  lands  which  are  arti- 
ficially irrigated.  Carolina  rice  has  a  finer, 
handsomer  grain  than  that  which  is  grown  in  the 
country  of  its  original  production. 

The  yield  per  acre  varies  in  South  Carolina  from 
20  to  60  bushels,  weighing  from  45  to  48  IbiL 
when  cleaned.  Under  favourable  drcumstanoes, 
as  many  as  90  bushels  to  an  acre  haye  been 
raised. 

A  variety  of  rice,  discovered  in  South  Carolina 
in  1838,  was  called  the  big-grained  rice.  It 
proved  to  be  unusually  productive.  One  fanner, 
in  1840,  planted  not  quite  half  an  acre  with  this 
seed,  which  yielded  49f  bushels  of  clean  winnowed 
rice.  In  1842  he  planted  400  acres,  and  in  1848 
he  sowed  his  whole  crop  with  this  seed.  His  first 
parcel  when  milled  was  80  barrels,  and  netted 
half  a  dollar  per  cwt.  over  the  primest  rioe  sold 
on  the  same  day.  Another  cultivator  also  planted 
two  fields  in  1839,  which  yielded  73  bushels  per 
acre.  The  average  crop  before,  from  the  same 
fields  of  15  and  10  acres,  had  only  been  83  boahds 
per  acre. 

Rice  in  Carolina  is  sown  as  soon  as  it  con- 
veniently can  be  after  the  vernal  equinox,  from 
which  period  until  the  middle,  and  even  the  last 
of  May,  is  the  usual  time  of  putting  it  in  the 
ground.  It  grows  best  in  low  marshy  land,  and 
should  be  sown  in  furrows  12  inches  asunder-  ft 
requires  to  be  flooded,  and  thrives  b^t  if  6  iiuuieg 
under  water;  is  occasionally  drained  off,  and 
turned  on  again  to  overflow  it,  for  three  or  four 
times.  When  ripe  the  straw  becomes  yellow,  and 
it  is  either  reaped  with  a  sickle  or  cut  down  with 
a  scythe  and  cradle,  some  time  in  the  month  ol 
September,  after  which  it  is  raked  and  bound, 
or  got  up  loose,  and  threshed  or  troddoi  out^ 
and  winnowed  in  the  same  manner  as  wheat  or 
barley. 

In  Uie  south  of  India,  and  along  the  sea-coastSy 
rice  is  the  favourite  food,  but  from  the  expenses 
attending  the  necessary  irrigation,  it  is  deara 
than  other  cereals,  and  the  labouring  people  Kts 
on  dry  grains,  millets,  and  pulses.  But  these 
again  take  more  time  to  prepare,  more  firewood 
to  cook,  and  so  strongly  are  the  people  of  Sonthem 
India  impressed  by  the  superiority  of  rice  as  food, 
that  it  indicates  tiieir  well-to-do  or  imporeriahed 
condition  by  their  telling  that  they  can  have  rioe 
twice  or  only  once  daily,  or  once  weekly.  Never- 
theless, for  the  labouring  man,  the  value  of  ^ 
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diy  graiiiB,  wheats,  pnlaes,  and  milleis,  is  far 
above  rioe  as  food. 

Bice  ahonld  be  six  months  old  before  being 
Qsed,  new  rice  cansing  diarrhoea  in  many  people. 
h  Is  aimplT  hndc^,  or  is  half -boiled  and  driea  in 
the  sun.  The  former  by  the  English  in  India  is 
called  table  rice,  and  it  ia  whiter  than  the  boiled 


In  Kashmir  rice  is  the  staple  of  cnltivation. 
It  18  sown  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  is  fit  to 
eat  about  the  end  of  Angnst.    The  grain  is  either 
sown  broadcast  in  the  place  where  it  is  intended 
to 'stand  till  it  is  ripe,  or  thickly  in  beds,  from 
whidi  it  18  transplanted  when  the  blade  is  about 
a  foot  high.     About  the  21st  of  March  the  land  is 
opened  by  one  or  more  ploughings,  according  to 
its  strength,  and  the  clods  are  broken  down  by 
blows  with  wooden  mattocks,  managed  in  general 
by  women  wit&  gT^t  regularity  and  address; 
after  which  water  is  let  in  upon  the  soU,  which, 
for  the  moat  part  of  a  reddish  clay,  is  converted 
into  a  smooth  soft  mud.    The  seed  grain,  put  into 
a  sack  of  woTen  grass,  is  submerged  in  a  running 
stream  nntil  it  begin  to  sprout,  which  ordinarily 
itksB  place  in  three  or  four  days.    This  precaution 
18  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  young 
shoots  as  quicklv  as  jpossible  out  of  the  way  of  a 
deatractiTe  small  snail,  which  abounds  in  some  of 
the  watered  lands  of  Kashmir.    When  the  farmer 
SQSpects,  by  the  scanty  appearance  of  the  plants 
above  the  water  in  which  tne  grain  has  been  sown, 
and  by  the  presence  of  the  ttoail  drawn  up  in  the 
mnd,  that  his  hopes  of  a  crop  are  likely  to  be  dis- 
appointed, he  repeats  the  sowing,  throwing  into 
the  water  some  fresh  leaves  of  the  Prangos  plant, 
which  either  poison  the  snails  or  cause  them  to 
descend  out  of  the  reach  of  its  influence.    The 
seed  is  for  the  most  part  thrown  broadcast  into 
about  4  or  5  inches  of  water,  which  depth  is 
endeavoured  to  be  maintained.      Differences  of 
practice  exist  as  to  watering,  but  it  seems  gener- 
ally agreed  that  rice  can  scarcely  have  too  much, 
Srovided  it  be  not  submerged,  except  for  a  few 
ays  b^ore  it  ripens,  when  a  dried  state  is  supposed 
to  hasten  and  to  perfect  the  maturity,  wnust  it 
improres  the  quahty  of  the  grain.    In  Kashmir 
it  is  customary  to  manure  the  rice  lands  with  rice 
straw  rejected  by  the  cattle,  and  mixed  with  oow- 
dong.     It  is  conveyed  from  the  homestead  to  the 
fields  bv  women  in  small  wicker  baskets,  and  is 
set  on  the  land  liberally.    Manv  of  the  rice  lands 
are  high,  but  yield  good  crops,  through  the  facility 
with  which  water  is  brought  upon  Uiem  from  the 
it»^ftMna  which  fall  down  the  face  of  the  neighbour- 
ing hiUs.    In  common  seasons  the  return  of  grain 
IB  from  thirty  to  forty  for  one,  on  an  average, 
besides  the  straw. 

In  the  Panjab  rice  is  grown  in  many  of  the 
plain  districts,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the 
riveiB.  The  rice  of  the  Kangra  valley  and  that  of 
Pediawur  are  celebrated.  And  the  varieties  of  it 
are  veir  numerous,  the  best  being  the  odorous 
kind  culed  bas-mati  or  bas-martL  It  is  abund- 
antly grown  up  to  6000  and  7000  feet  in  the 
SiwaHk  tract  and  up  the  valleya  In  Kullu  and 
Lahoul  a  Und  of  beer  is  stated  to  be  prepared 
from  rioe,  and  on  the  Sutlei  it  Is  mixed  with 
tiie  Hofdeum  hexastichon  barley  for  making 
beer. 

In  Lower  Sind  the  bhull  rice  is  ffrown.  Like 
all  large  rivets  which  flow  through  an  alluvial 


soil  for  a  very  lengthened  coune,  the  Indus  has 
a  tendency  to  throw  up  patches  of  alluvial  depoitit 
at  its  month ;  these  are  in  Sind  called  bhull,  and 
are  in  general  verv  valuable  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  red  rice  of  the  country.    The  bhull  are 
large  tracts  of  very  muddy,  swamp v  land,  almost 
on  a  level  with  the  sea,  and  exposed  equally  to  be 
flooded  both  by  it  and  the  fresh  water ; .  indeed,  oli 
this  depends  much  of  the  value  of  the  soil,  as  a 
bhull  which  is  not  at  certain  times  well  covered 
with  salt  water,  is  unfit  for  cultivation.     They 
exist  on  both  sides  of  the  principal  mouths  of  the 
Indus,  in  the  Gorabaree  and  Bhahbander  par- 
ganas,  which  part  of  the  province  is  called  by 
the  natives  Kukralla,  and  was  in  olden  days, 
before  the  era  of  Gulam  Shah,  Kalora,  a  small 
state  almost  independent  of  the  amirs  of  Sind. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  mouths  of  the  river  thesci 
bhulls  are  very  numerous,  and  form  by  far  the 
most  fertile  portion  of  the  surroundins  district. 
They  bear  a  most  dreary,  desolate,  and  swampy 
appearance,  are  intersected  in  all  directions  by 
streams  of  salt  and  brackish  water,  and  are  gener- 
ally surrounded  by  low  dykes  or  embankments, 
in  order  to  regulate  the  influx  and  reflux  of  the 
river  and  sea.    Yet  from  these  dreary  swamps  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  rice  consumed  in 
Sind  is  produced :  and  the  cultivators  who  hold 
them  are  esteemea  amongst  the  most  respectable 
and  weiJthy  in  Lower  Sind.    To  visit  a  Imull  the 
only  way  is  to  go  W  boat,  the  mud  being  gener- 
ally two  or  three  /eet  deep,  and  it  is  only  here 
ana  there  that  a  footing  can  be  secured  on  the 
embankment  surrounding  the  field.     Should  the 
I  river  during  the  high  season  have  thrown  up  a 
bhull,  the  cultivator  selecting  it  for  cultivation 
firat  surrounds  it  with  a  low  wall  of  mud  about 
three  feet  in  height.     These  bhulls  being  formed 
during    the   inundation,  are   often  considerably 
removed  from  the  river  branches  during  the  low 
season.    When  the  river  has  receded  to  its  cold- 
weather  level,  and  the  bhull  is  free  of  fresh  water, 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  first  high  spring  tide, 
to  open  the  bund,and  allow  the  whole  to  be  coverea 
with  salt  water.    This  is  generally  done  in  Decem- 
ber.   The  sea  water  remains  on  the  land  for  about 
nine  weeks,  or  till  the  middle  of  February,  which 
is  the  proper  time  for  sowing  the  seed.    The  adt 
water  is  now  let  out,  and  as  the  ground  cannot, 
on  account  of  the  mud,  be  ploughed,  buffaloes  are 
driven  over  every  part  of  the  field,  and  a  few 
seeds  of  the  rice  thrown  into  every  footmark ;  the 
men  employed  in  sowing  being  obliffed  to  crawl 
along  the  surface  on  their  bellies,  with  the  badcet 
of  seed  on  their  backs :  for  were  they  to  assume 
an  upright  position,   they  would  inevitablv  be 
bogged  in  the  deep  swamp.    The  holes  contaming 
the  seed  are  not  covered  up,  but  people  are  placed 
on  the  bunds  to  drive  away  birds,  until  the  young 
grain  has  well   sprung  up.      The    land  is  not 
manured,  the  stagnant  salt  water  remaining  on  it 
being  sufficient  to  renovate  the  soil.  The  rice  seed 
is  steeped  in  water  and  then  in  dung  and  earth  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  is  not  sown  until  it  begins 
to  sprout.    The  farmer  has  now  safely  got  over 
his  sowinff,  and  as  this  rice  is  not,  as  with  other 
varieties,  transplanted,  his  next  aniiety  is  to  get  a 
supply  of  fresh  water;  and  for  this  he  watches 
for  the  freshes  which  usually  come  down  the  river 
about  the  middle  and  end  of  February,  and  if  the 
river  then  reach  his  bhull,  he  opens  his  bund, 
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and  fills  the  enclosore  with  the  frefih  water.  The 
sooner  he  gets  this  supply  the  better,  for  the 
young  rice  will  not  grow  in  salt  water,  and  soon 
withers  if  left  entirely  dry.  The  welfare  of 
the  crop  now  depends  entirely  on  the  supply  of 
fresh  water.  A  very  high  inundation  does  not 
injure  the  bhuU  cultivation,  as  here  the  water  has 
free  space  to  spread  about.  In  fact,  the  more 
fresh  water  the  better.  If,  however,  the  river 
remain  low  in  June,  July,  and  August,  and  the 
south-west  moDSOon  sets  in  heavily  on  the  coast, 
the  sea  is  frequently  driven  over  the  bhulls  and 
destroys  the  crops.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  continual 
struggle  between  the  salt  water  and  the  fresh. 
AVhen  the  river  runs  out  strong  and  fuU,  the 
bhulls  prosper,  and  the  sea  is  kept  at  a  distance. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  salt  water  obtains  the 
supremacy  when  the  river  is  low,  and  then  the 
farmer  suffers.  Much  bhuU  crop  is  destroyed  in 
the  monsoons  and  during  the  heavy  gales.  The  rice 
IS  subject  to  attacks,  also,  of  a  small  black  sea- 
crab,  called  by  natives  Kookaee,  and  which,  with- 
out any  apparent  object,  cuts  down  the  growing 
grain  in  larffe  quantities,  and  often  occasions 
much  loss,  if  all  goes  well,  the  crop  ripens  well 
about  the  third  week  in  September,  and  is  reaped 
in  the  water  by  men,  either  in  boats  or  on  large 
masses  of  straw  rudely  shaped  like  a  boat,  and 
which,  being  made  very  tight  and  close,  will  float 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  rice  is  carried 
ashore  to  the  high  land,  where  it  is  dried,  and 
put  through  the  usual  harvest  process  of  division, 
eta ;  and  the  bhull  is  then,  on  the  fall  of  the 
river,  again  ready  for  its  annual  inundation  by 
sea  water. 

Oudh. — Very  many  varieties  of  rice  are  grown 
in  Oudh.  A  heavy  soil  and  plenty  of  water  suits 
them  best.  There  are  five  kinds  which  are  con- 
sidered among  the  best;  Mihee  and  Bansee  are 
foremost.  The  peculiarity  in  the  cultivation  of 
these  two  kinds  is  that  they  are  transplanted  and 
placed  about  five  inches  apart.  And  by  this 
method,  if  the  soil  be  good,  they  grow  to  the 
height  of  an  ordinary- sized  man,  and  produce  a 
much  larger  quantity  than  if  otherwise  treated. 
The  odour  and  flavour  of  these  two  kinds,  when 
cooked,  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  kind. 
They  are  only  used  by  those  who  can  afford  to 
buy  them.  As  the  labour  in  cultivatiDg  them 
makes  them  dearer  than  the  other  sorts,  the  other 
three  varieties  are  considered  good,  as  the  Bateesa 
and  the  Phool  Birinj.  They  are  sown  broadcast  in 
June,  and  left  so,  and  they  are  the  kinds  mostly 
used  by  natives.  The  first  two  mentioned,  when 
new,  sell  for  10  or  12  seers  per  rupee,  and  be- 
come dearer  according  as  they  become  older. 
The  other  three  kinds  sell  for  about  19  seers  per 
rupee,  and  are  dearer  if  older.  Some  consider 
Phool  Birinj  the  best,  as  it  swells  in  boiling,  and 
has  an  agreeable  odour. 

The  rice  of  Bengal,  by  the  exercise  of  some 
care  and  skill,  had  been,  by  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  so  far  improved  as  nearly  to  equal  that 
of  the  Carolinas.  Dr.  Falconer  introduced  the 
numerous  and  fine  varieties  of  rice  cultivated  in 
the  Himalaya ;  of  these,  some  of  the  best  sort 
were,  at  his  suggestion,  distributed  to  cultivators 
along  the  Doab  canal.  The  early  or  aous  rice  ia 
sown  generally  on  high,  light,  and  sandy  soils 
from  March  to  May,  as  showers  may  be  favourable. 
It  is  cut  variously  from  the  end  of  July  to  the 


middle  or  end  of  September,  and  in  six  weeb* 
time  it  is  succeeded  by  what  is  known  as  cold- 
weather  crop,  which  may.  be  mustard,  vetches, 
pulse,  millet,  sola,  or  gram,  barley,  oats,  and  the  like. 
The  aumon  rice  is  sown  in  rich,  deep,  and  bamy 
soils  from  April  to  June,  and  is  reaped  any  time 
between  the  beginning  of  December  and  the  eod 
of  January.  It  is  a  richer,  stronger,  and  every  way 
a  better  crop  than  the  aous,  but  it  is  more  exposed 
to  inundation,  and  is  not  followed  by  any  second 
crop  within  the  year.  Occasionally  the  eariy  and 
the  late  crops  are  sown  on  the  same  land,  and  cot 
without  injury  to  each  other  at  different  periods. 
A  large  part  of  the  late  lice  is  planted  with  the 
hand  in  rows,  on  land  carefully  ploughed,  cleaned, 
and  smoothed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  everywhere 
known  as  the  roa,  and  yields  an  abundant  harvest 
A  third  kind  of  rice,  unknown  in  high  and  dry 
tracts  of  country,  but  very  common  in  extensive 
marshy  districts,  is  called  the  horu^  and  from  ilB 
proximity  to  water  is  sown  and  grown  from  the 
month  of  January  to  the  end  of  May.  It  is  culti- 
vated in  places  where  there  is  too  great  a  depth 
of  water  during  the  heavy  rains,  and  consequently 
abundance  to  keep  the  plant  moist  during  the 
fierce  heat  of  summer.  The  early  rice,  in  the 
most  favourable  season,  from  both  grain  and 
straw,  cannot  give  more  than  hYe  rupees  per 
bigha.  In  bad  seasons  it  may  not  yield  mora  than 
one  rupee.  As  much  as  ten  or  even  fifteen  mpeea 
may  be  got  from  the  aumon  crop  in  good  seasons; 
but  when  heavy  rains,  or  unexpected  inundations 
from  large  rivers,  drown  the  young  plants,  as  was 
the  case  during  1855  and  1856,  and  may  be  the 
case  again  at  any  time,  the  return  is  positiyely 
nothing.  The  boru  rice  may  be  expected  to  yield 
seven  or  eight  rupees  per  bigha.  And  on  wese 
three  crops,  over  some  hundreds  of  miles,  the 
hopes  ana  anxieties  of  some  millions  hang  for  a 
large  part  of  the  year. 

Cuttack  has  three  crops.  The  early  crop  is 
grown  on  somewhat  high  ground ;  it  is  sown  for 
the  most  part  in  June,  and  reaped  in  Angofit  or 
September.  The  second  \&  the  main  crop,  and  is 
sown  in  June  or  July,  and  cut  from  November  to 
January ;  it  requires  much  moisture,  some  varieties 
growing  in  several  feet  of  water.  The  third  is  a 
dwarf  crop,  cultivated  in  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May,  on  low-lying  land,  generally  <u) 
the  sides  of  maizes  and  pools,  where  irrigation  is 
easy ;  the  ratio  of  productiveness  is  said  to  be  in  a 
good  season  as  1  to  35. 

Ganjam, — ^The  exclusive  culture  of  rice  in  Gan- 
jam,  Guttack,  and  northwards  into  Lower  Bengal 
has  been  a  cause  of  much  misery  and  great  loss 
of  lives  from  famines  occurring  through  the 
failures  of  the  periodical  rains ;  and  Mr.  ThorohiU 
in  1872  counselled  the  partial  culture  of  other 
cereals,  pulses,  and  millet.  In  the  Teling  Circan 
the  two  crops  are  designated  Poena  or  early,  and 
Pedda  worloo  or  great.  Near  the  Colar  Lake 
there  are  two  kinds  of  rice,  called  sarva  and  dalra 
resnectively.  The  former  is  the  ordinary  rice 
with  a  light-yellow  husk,  which  is  planted  about 
July  or  August,  and  is  cut  about  December  or 
January.  The  dalva  husk  is  of  a  dark-brown 
colour,  and  is  planted  about  January  or  Febmai;^} 
and  cut  about  April  or  May.  The  sarva  takes  vi 
months  to  ripen,  but  the  dalva  ripens  in  abo|^ 
three  months.  When  the  husk  is  peeled  off  the 
dalva,  the  seed  looks  much  the  same  as  that  of 
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ordraaiy  rice,  and  though  at  firat  the  dalva  sells 
for  leBB,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  almost  the 
same  price  is  given  for  it  as  for  the  sarva.  The 
dalra  is  said  to  be  unwholesome,  except  for  those 
who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  cultiyation 
and  are  accustomed  to  eat  it.  Bat  even  they  not 
nnfrequentlj  say  that  it  canses  derangements  of 
the  Bystem. 

In  Ceylon,  a  yariety  of  coastpaddy,  called  Mottoo 
Bamboo,  was  introduced  into  the  Kandyan  Pro- 
vince in  1832,  which  was  found  to  produce  a 
more  abundant  crop,  by  one  -  third,  than  the 
Dative.    It  is  of  six  months^  growth. 

Dr.  Marshal],  Statistical  Reporter  in  the  Dekhan, 
found  five  modes  of  plantmg  rice  common  in 
Kalannddi.  The  most  productive  was  by  trans- 
planting (Rop)  from  a  nursery.  A  second  mode 
was  to  sow  it  by  the  drill  called  Kooree  or 
Koorgee,  from  the  Mahratta  name  of  the  drill, 
and  this  mode  can  be  adopted  only  when  very 
little  rain  has  fallen ;  the  outturn  is  small.  The 
third  process  was  to  sow  the  grain  in  the  furrow 
made  by  the  common  plough.  The  fourth, 
tenned  MuUik,  is  resorted  to  when  any  of  the 
former  has  failed ;  in  it  the  grain  is  wetted,  put 
in  a  flack,  and  kept  warm,  and  made  to  germinate, 
and  then  thrown  broadcast  on  the  place  where  there 
has  been  faUure.  The  fifth  process,  Sardi,  is  to 
transplant  aziy  of  the  superfluous  mullik  plant 

In  South  India  generally,  there  are  two  great 
crops,  the  Kaar  and  the  Sumbah  or  Peshanum. 
The  latter  is  reaped  in  February  and  March,  and 
il8  produce  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  Kaar  crop, 
which  is  reaped  in  October. 

In  Travancore  and  Tinnevelly,  the  rice  fields 
are  manured  with  cow-dung,  ashes,  and  tree 
leaves.  Rice  seed  is  usually  sown  broadcast, 
thickly,  and  about  40  days  or  upwards  trans- 
planted, and  the  usual  time  from  the  planting 
out  to  the  reaping  season  is  about  60  days, 
^en  sown  broadcSist,  thinly,  to  remain  in  the 
mne  field,  that  is  generally  done  about  15  days 
before  the  rains  set  in.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  while  growing  the  plants  cannot  have  too 
muck  water,  but  as  the  ears  come  to  maturity, 
the  water  is  drawn  off  and  the  crop  lies  down 
onder  the  weight  of  the  ears. 

Further  India. — In  the  Assam  valley,  in  the 
seaboard  of  Chittagong,  Arakan,  Pegu,  the 
valleys  of  the  Burma  and  Pegu  rivers,  in  Amherst, 
the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  Province  Wellesley, 
Siam,  CochJn-China,  Cambodia,  Chma,  and  the 
great  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  rice  is  the  chief 
grain  food, 

Arakan  soil  is  fit  for  the  culture  of  nearly  all 
inypscal  productions ;  rice,  however,  is  alone 
cdtivBted  to  any  great  extent,  the  low  aUuvial 
■oil  which  extends  over  the  whole  country,  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  being  admir- 
ably suited  for  its  growth. 

In  Burma  and  Tenasserim  cultivation  has  pro- 
duced many  varieties ;  the  Karens  have  distinctive 
Bttnes  for  more  than  forty.  Karen  mountain  rice  is 
preferred  by  many  to  that  which  is  raised  by  the 
Burmese  on  the  low  lands ;  yet  it  is  said  not  to 
be  80  nutritious,  and  on  this  account  bears  a  less 
price  in  the  bazar.  It  is  of  all  colours,  from 
iyory.white  to  coal-black.  Of  the  black  rice  the 
Karens  prepare  a  kind  of  bread,  which  to  them 
supplies  the  ]jlace  of  mnger-bread.  A  portion  of 
W«thed  rice  is  poured  into  a  large  mortar,  with 


a  prodigious  quantity  of  sesamum  seeds.  Two 
women  then  take  their  strong  ebony  pestles  and 
pound  it,  striking  alternately  until  it  becomes  a 
light  bounding  mass.  It  is  then  thrown  upon  the 
eating  stand,  when  the  whole  family  seat  them- 
selves  around  it  in  oriental  style,  and  dissever  it 
wit^  their  swords.  The  Karen  have  another 
mode  of  preparing  this  kind  of  rice,  which  is 
particularly  convenient  for  travellers.  A  quantity 
unboiled  is  thrust  into  joints  of  small  bamboos,  a 
little  water  added,  and  the  orifice  closed  up.  It 
is  then  roasted,  and  if  eaten  with  a  little  butter 
and  salt  it  is  delicious.  The  Karen  select  only 
two  varieties  of  bamboo  for  this  purpose,  and 
these  impart  to  the  rice  a  sweet,  delicate  flavour. 

The  Burmese  rear  nearly  a  hundred  varieties  of 
rice,  but  the  principal  distinctions  between  the 
different  kinds  are — ^hard  grain,  soft  grain,  and 
glutinous  rice.  The  Nateieng  is  the  hardest, 
and  is  the  rice  which  is  principally  exported  to 
Europe.  The  Meedo  is  the  chief  of  the  soft- 
grain  varieties;  it  is  much  preferred  by  the 
Burmese  to  the  hard-grained  sorts,  and  it  is 
certainly  superior  in  ta5«  when  cooked ;  but  the 
hard-grained  rice  is  chiefly  purchased  by  the 
merchants  for  export^  as  it  keeps  better,  and  the 
soft-grained  rice  is  too  much  broken  by  European 
machinery  in  cleaning.  The  Tounguyeen,  or  hill 
rice  of  Burma  and  Tenasserim,  is  called  glutinous 
rice  by  Europeans,  from  the  property  it  possesses 
when  cooked  of  the  grains  all  aahering  in  a  thick 
glutinous  mass.  It  is  the  chief  article  of  food 
with  the  Karen  and  other  hill  tribes,  but  is  not 
much  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  swampy 
plains,  where  the  common  rice  is  grown.  Price 
of  rice  in  the  husk,  50  rupees  per  100  baskets,  of 
52  lbs. ;  cargo  rice,  95  rupees  per  100  baskets  of 
63  lbs. ;  cleaned  rice,  150  rupees  per  100  baskets 
of  70  lbs. 

Burmese  rice  is  known  in  the  export  trade  as 
five  parts  cargo  rice,  being  but  imperfectly  husked 
before  shipment,  so  that  it  contaius  about  one 
part  in  Hve  of  paddy  or  unhusked  rice.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Burman  rice  exported  is 
used  in  the  countries  to  which  it  is  sent  for  dis- 
tillation or  for  making  starch.  It  is  a  thick,  coarse 
grain,  which,  when  boiled,  is  repulsive  in  appear- 
ance to  persons  unacquainted  with  it,  and  its 
flavour  is  not  e^ual  to  that  of  Bengal  rice  proper. 

Siam, — Rice  is  the  main  aliment  of  the  Siamese 
poor ;  by  the  opulent,  it  is  an  accompaniment  to 
their  nieals,  as  bread  is  in  Europe.  Glutinous  rice 
is  employed  either  in  flour  or  grains.  A  favourite 
cake  IS  thus  prepared :  The  rice  is  cooked  with- 
out water  or  steam;  it  is  then  sprinkled  with 
condiments  consisting  of  ginger  and  other  spices ; 
it  is  divided  into  small  parcels,  which  are  wrapped 
up  in  plantain  leaves,  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
a  sweet  and  vinous  liquor  exudes,  when  the  cake 
is  fit  for  eating ;  if  kept  longer  they  become  in- 
toxicating, and  if  distilled  produce  arrack,  which, 
subject  to  redistillation,  gives  a  strong  and  fra- 
grant drink. 

In  Cochin-China  rice  is  the  *  staff  of  life,'  and 
forms  the  main  article  of  culture.  There  are  six 
different  sorts  grown:  two  on  the  uplands,  used 
for  confectionery,  and  yielding  only  one  crop 
annually ;  the  other  sorts  affording  only  from  two 
to  five  crops  a  year,  but  generafly  two,  one  in 
April  and  another  in  October;  or  three  when 
the  inundations  have  been  profuse.     Siam  and 
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Cochin- China  supply  tho  wante  of  China  and  the 
Straite  Scttlementa. 

China, — In   the   sonthem   and  well -watered 
provinces,  it  is  anything  but  unconunon  to  take 
two  crops  of  rice,  one  of  wheat  and  one  of  pulse, 
from  the  same  land  in  a  single  season.    Rice  is 
the  only  article  the  Chinese  ever  offer  a  bounty 
for ;  the  price  fluctuates  according  to  the  season, 
from  1}  to  8  dollars  per  pikul  (183^  lbs.).     Siam 
and  the    Indian  isltuids,  particularly  Bali   and 
Lombok,  supply  the    empire    occasionally  with 
large  quantities.      The  price  of  rice  in  China 
yaries  according  to  the  state  of  the  canals  leading 
to  Uie  interior ;  if  they  are  full  of  water  the  prices 
rise ;  if,  on  the  contrsuy,  they  are  low,  prices  fall 
in  proportion  at  the  producing  districts.     The 
amount  of  consumption  is  controlled  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  by  the  cost  of  transit;   during 
the  growth  of  the  rice  the  fields  are  always  kept 
flooded  when  water  can  be  obtained.   The  terraces 
near  the  base  of  the  hiUs  are  supplied  by  the 
mountain  streams,  and  the  fields  which  are  above 
the  level  of  any  adjoining  river  or  canal  are  flooded 
by  the  water-wheeL    These  machines  are  of  three 
kinds.    Tho  principle  in  all  of  them  is  the  same, 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  mode  of  applying 
the  moving  power ;  one  is  worked  by  the  hand, 
another  by  the  feet,  and  the  third  by  an  animal 
of  some  kind,  generally  a  buffalo  or  bullock. 
The  rice  lands  are  kept  flooded  in  this  way  until 
the  crops  are  nearly  ripe,  when  the  water  is  no 
longer  necessary.    It  is  advantageous  during  the 
sunmier  to  stir  the  soil  up  well  amongst  the 
roots,  at  the  same  time  removing  any  weeds 
which  may  have  sprung  up.      In  the  island  of 
Chusan,  and  overall  the  rice  country  of  Che-kiang 
and  Kiang-su,  manure  plants  are  scattered    in 
April  in  a  fresh  state  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground.    The  fields  are  flooded,  and  the  plough 
and  harrow  are  employed  to  turn  up  and  pulverize 
the  soil.      The  manure  thus  scattered  over  the 
ground  and  half-buried  amongst  the  mud  and 
water,  begins  to  decay  immediately,  and  gives  out 
a  most  disagreeable  putrid  smell.  A  great  portion 
of  the  straw,  cotton  stalks,  and  gross  which  would 
go  to  manure  the  fields,  is  used  for  firing,  and 
therefore  the  plan  of  growing  manure  for  the 
land  is  forced  upon  the  farmers  by  necessity. 


The  glutinous  rice  of  the  Chinese  contains  much    requires  water  has  been  observed,  is  6600  feet 


dextrine,  and  is  preferred  for  making  conjee, 
dumplings,  and  wine.  The  Chinese  of  Ho-nan, 
Shcn-si,  Shan-si,  and  Shan-tung  prefer  wheat  to 
rice. 

Java  is  the  granary  of  plenty  for  all  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  Rico  is  cultivated  there  in  three 
systems.  The  name  of  Sawah  is  given  to  the 
rice  fields  which  can  be  irrigated  artificially ; 
tepar  or  tagal  are  elevated  but  level  grounds; 
and  gagah  or  ladang  are  cleared  forest  grounds. 


what  higher  price  in  the  markets  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  latter  consists  in  its  superior 
fecundity.  Two  very  important  varieties  of  each 
are  well  known  to  the  Javanese  husbandman^ — one 
being  a  large,  productive,  but  delicate  grain,  which 
requires  about  seven  months  to  ripen,  and  the 
other  a  small,  hardy,  and  less  fruitful  one,  which 
takes  little  more  than  five  months.  The  first  is 
constantly  found  cultivated  in  rich  lands,  where 
one  annual  crop  only  is  taken ;  and  the  last  in 
well- watered  lands,  but  of  inferior  fertility,  where 
the  two  crops  may  be  raised.  Both  of  these,  but 
particularly  the  marsh  rice,  is  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  sub- varieties,  characterized  by  being 
awned  or  otherwise,  having  a  long  or  round  grain, 
or  being  in  colour  black,  red,  or  white. 

Celehe».^BiQib  is  grown  to  some  extent  in  the 
Dutch  portion  of  Celebes. 

In  the  Philippines^  nine  varieties  of  rioe  are 
cultivated, — Binambsng,  Lamuyo,  Malagcquit  (a), 
Malagcquit  (5),  Bontal  Cabayo,  Dumali,  Quin- 
anda,  Bolohan,  Tang-i  The  lamuyo  forms  the 
principal  article  of  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast ;  the  malagcquit  (a)  is  glutinous,  and  used 
for  making  sweetmeats  and  fancy  dishes. 

The  varieties  of  the  hill  rice  are  named  0. 
mutica  and  0.  glutinosa,  and  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  introduce  them  into  all  the  mountain 
ranges  of  India.  The  Oryza  glutinosa  of  Rumphiua 
is  never  used  as  bread,  but  commonly  prepared  as 
a  sweetmeat  Red  rioe  is  the  variety  of  Oiysa 
sativa  called  glutinosa  (pulut  or  brasse  pulat  of 
the  Malays).  In  the  Straits  SetUements,  red  rice 
is  imported  from  China,  and  sells  at  the  rate  of  10 
cents  of  a  dollar  per  lb.  O.  mutica  has  been  reared 
suooessfully  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  near 
Windsor;  and  if  well  up  and  firmly  rooted  it  will 
grow  through  snow.  They  are  grown  in  the  Hima- 
laya, in  Ceylon,  Arakan,  Burma,  Cochin-China, 
Java,  and  Japan.  The  mountain  rices  of  India 
are  grown  without  irrigation,  up  to  elevations  of 
6000  to  7000  feet  on  the  Himalaya,  where  the 
dampness  of  the  summer  months  compensates  iat 
the  want  of  artificial  moisture ;  also  on  the  Siwalik 
tract  and  up  the  valleys  of  the  N.W.  Himalaya^ 
their  elevation  securing  them  from  the  great  heat 
to  which  the  other  varieties  are  exposed.  In 
Kanawar,  the  greatest  height  at  which  rioe  that 


The  other  kinds,  which  are  not  watered,  grow  at 
8000  and  9000  feet 

In  Ilidia  generally,  lice  is  produced  in  every 
variety  of  soil,  at  every  altitude  and  in  eveiy  lati- 
tude. To  name  a  tithe  of  the  varieties  grown 
would  prove  a  tedious  and  be  a  useless  task,  for 
they  vary  with  every  district  in  which  they  grow. 
The  finest  is  the  Bengal  table  rice ;  it  is  inferior 
to  the  Carolina  produce,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Indian  varieties  would  be  unmarketable  in  Europe, 


The  two  last  only  give  one  crop;  a  second  crop    from  their  poverty  of  body  and  the  slovenly  manner 


may  be  obtained  from  the  sawah,  which  then 
most  commonly  consists  of  katjang,  from  which 
oil  is  extracted,  in  kapas  or  fine  cotton,  and  in 
ubie,  a  kind  of  potato. 

Archipelago.  —  Two  distinct  descriptions  of 
rice  are  cultivated  throughout  the  Indian  islands, 
— one  which  grows  without  the  help  of  immer- 
sion in  water,  and  another  for  which  that  im- 
mersion is  indispensably  requisite.  In  external 
character  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
them.    The  marsh  rice  generally  brings  a  some- 


in  which  they  are  prepared.  Up  to  the  present 
year  (1883)  Carolina  rice  fetches  the  highest  price 
in  the  London  market,  and  after  that  is  the  rice  of 
Patna.  Carolina  rice  is  very  much  snpetior  to 
any  other  rice  known  in  commerce,  and  it  fetchas 
more  than  double  the  price  of  the  best  B^agal 
rice. 

Rice  cultivated  in  a  virgin  soil,  where  the  wood 
has  been  burned  off,  will,  under  favouraUe  dr- 
cumstances,  give  a  return  of  twentjy^ve  and 
thirty  fold.    Of  mountain  rice,  cultivated  in  oidi- 
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DM7  uplaiMi  arable  laads,  fifteen  fold  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  good  return.  In  fertile  soils, 
wheo  one  arop  only  is  taken  in  the  year,  marsh 
rioe  will  vi^  &  return  of  twenty -fire  seeds. 
When  a  double  crop  is  taJken,  not  more  than 
fifteen  or  sixteen  ean  be  expected.  Mr.  Crawfurd 
flsys  he  had  seen  lands  which  had  produced,  from 
time  beyond  the  memory  of  any  living  person, 
two  yeariy  ctooe  of  rice.  When  this  practice  is 
pusoed,  it  18  always  the  fire  months  grain  which 
m  grown.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  variety  has 
io£ed  enabled  the  Javanese  husbandman,  in  a 
few  happy  aiiaations,  to  urge  the  culture  to  the 
aaoimt  of  six  crops  in  two  years  and  a  half. 

The  rudest  and  probably  the  earliest  practised 
mods  of  cultivating  rice,  consists  in  taking  from 
forest  lauds  a  fugitive  crop,  after  burning  the 
trees,  grsss,  and  undttwooo.  The  ipround  is 
tamed  up  with  the  mattock,  and  the  seeds  planted 
fay  dibbling  between  the  stamps  of  trees.  The 
penod  of  sowing  is  the  commencement  ol  t-he 
maa,  and  of  re^ng  that  of  the  dry  season. 
The  rice  is,  of  oonrse,  of  that  deseription  which 
does  not  require  immersion.  The  second  de« 
■sripdon  of  tillage  connsts  also  in  growing  moun- 
tain or  diy  land  rice.  This  mode  is  usually  adopted 
on  the  oonunon  upland  arable  lands,  which  cannot 
eoareniently  be  inigated.  The  grain  is  sown  in 
(he  middle  of  the  dry  season,  either  broadcast  or 
fay  dibbling,  and  reaped  in  seven  or  five  months, 
•B  the  grain  happens  to  be  the  larger  or  the 
■DsBer  vsziflAy.  The  culture  of  rice  by  tlie  aid 
of  the  periodical  rains  forms  the  third  mode.  The 
grain  hung  that  kind  which  requires  submersion, 
the  process  of  sowing  and  reaping  is  determined 
with  predsion  by  the  seasons.  With  the  first  fall 
of  the  rsins  the  lands  are  ploughed  and  harrowed. 
The  seed  is  sown  in  beds,  usually  by  strewing 
▼ery  thickly  the  corn  in  the  ear.  From  ^ese 
faeds  the  plants,  when  twelve  or  fourteen  days  old, 
are  removed  into  the  fields,  and  thinly  set  by  the 
hand.  They  are  tJien  kept  constantly  immersed 
m  water  until  within  a  fortnight  of  the  harvest, 
whflo  it  is  drawn  off  to  facilitate  the  ripening  of 
the  gTiin.  The  fourth  mode  of  cultivating  rice  is 
I7  ionang  a  ccop  by  artifidal  irrigation  at  any 
tHDe  of  tibe  year;  thus  in  one  fieU,  in  various 
pkjCs,  the  opentioiis  of  sowing,  ploughing,  trans- 
Msnting,  and  reaping  may  be  seen  at  de  same 
period. 

The  growing  rice  in  the  Monghir  Provinoe  of 
Bengal  in  16S0  was  attacked  by  a  species  of 
teidomyia,  which  Mr.  Wood  Mason  named  0. 
«yne,  the  lioe-fiy. 

Aim  Jfoicr,  Mi-fen,  Ghihese,  is  ground  rioe. 
*}^  seeds  of  rice  contain  a  much  less  propor- 
taoa  of  nitrogenized  compounds  than  the  other 
ttnsl  grains,  and  particulariy  wheat,  vis.  about 
7  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  fatty  matter  is  also 
M;  and  though  much  diffevence  of  opinion  has 
pBBviiled  in  reference  to  the  value  ol  riee  as  an 
<>tida  of  diet,  analysis  clearly  proves  that  it  is 
■s  least  nniritious  of  ail  the  cereal  grasses.  This 
Merenos  of  opini<m  has  probably  arisen  from  the 
'set  that  rice  is  seldom  eaten  by  itself,  but  is  par- 
^n  of  usually  with  milk,  butter,  or  sugar,  the 
■■Mious  properties  of  which  substances  have 
heen  attribqtad  to  the  rice  itself.  The  Chinese 
jVAiwvaflour,  Mi-£en,  by  boiling  lioa  and  drying 
it  mAe  SOB,  snd  the  clear  grains  ue  ffionnd  into 
A  mr,  which  makes  an  eaedient  grud. 


Prime  rice,  after  being  cleaned  and  well  milled, 
will  keep  a  long  time  in  any  dimato,  only  when 
about  to  be  used  (if  old)  it  requires  more  careful 
washing  to  get  rid  of  the  must  which  accumulates 
upou  it.  All  persons  prefer  for  table  use,  rice 
a  year  okl  to  the  n^w. — AimUe;  Archipelago 
Journal;  Bowring'9  Siam;  Bonynge^s  America; 
Calc,  Rev.;  Calc.  Cat.;  Capper's  Three  Prm- 
deneici;  The  Colonist;  Craw/urd's  Archip,  and 
Diet,;  Drury^  Useful  Plants;  Fortune's  China; 
Hassal;  Hogg,  Veg.  King.;  H.  and  Th.  Fl, 
Ind,;  Mr,  L,  Liotard;  Low's  Straits  Settlements; 
Mcculloch's  Diet,;  Mason's  Burma;  Dr,  Marshall^ 


Stat,  Hep.;  Mr,  J.  E,  O'Connor;  Powell;  Poole's 


J,  Wood  Mason, 

£10£  BIBD,  of  America,  is  the  Emberiza 
oryzivora,  Lum,  That  of  the  Archipelago  is 
Ix)xia  oryzivora,  Linn,,  and  is  also  called  paddy 
biixi,  also  Java  sparrow.  Its  colour  is  bloomy 
lead-coloured ;  head  and  tail  black,  bill  red,  belly 
obscurely  rosy,  ciieeks  in  the  male  snowy,  legs 
flesh-coloured.  In  Java  it  is  called  Gkte.  There, 
and  in  the  other  parts  of  Asia  where  it  is  fouud, 
it  has  a  verv  bad  reputation  on  account  of  the 
ravages  which  it  commits  in  the  rice  fields  with 
its  powerful  and  sharp  bill.  In  Sumatra  tho 
name  of  tlie  bird  is  Burong  Pecpee.  Its  song  is 
short  and  monotonous. 

BICE  GLUE,  or  Japanese  cement,  is  made  by 
mixing  rice  flour  intimately  with  cold  water,  and 
boiling  the  mixture.  It  is  white,  and  dries  nearly 
transparent ;  hence  its  use  in  making  many  articles 
in  paper.  When  made  witli  a  smaller  quantity  of 
water,  models,  busU,  etc,  may  be  formed  of  it. — 
Totnlinson, 

BICE  MILL.  Various  machines  have  been 
contrived  for  cleaning  rice.  One  in  use  in  most 
parts  of  S.E.  Asia  for  hulling  paddy,  is  similar  to 
those  used  4000  years  ago.  It  consists  of  two 
circular  stones,  two  feet  in  disn^eter,  resting  one 
on  the  other ;  a  bamboo  basket  is  wrought  around 
the  upper  one  so  as  to  form  the  hopper.  A  peg 
is  firmly  set  into  the  face  of  the  upper  stone,  half- 
way between  its  periphery  and  centre,  having 
tied  to  it  by  one  end  a  stick  three  feet  long,  ex- 
tended horizontally,  and  attached  by  the  other  to 
another  stick  pending  from  the  roof  of  the  shed 
under  which  the  miU  is  placed.  Tkis  forms  a 
crank,  by  which  the  ujpper  stone  is  made  to  re- 
volve on  the  other  set  nrmly  on  the  ground.  The 
motion  throws  the  rice  through  the  centre  of  the 
stone,  and  causes  it  to  escape  between  the  edges 
of  the  two  stones. 

At  Bangoon,  since  1860,  a  mill  \b  in  use  which 
was  invented  by  Thomas  Sutherland  of  Melbourne. 
By  it  350  toi»  can  be  turned  out  in  the  24  hours, 
and  neariy  all  the  work  is  done  by  machinery. 
The  vaJbe  ol  rice  produced  by  this  compan^^s 
mills  was  at  once  valued  at  Is.  a  cwt.  over  native 
cleaned  rice. 

About  the  year  1830,  the  planters  of  America 
began  experiments  with  rice  mills,  and  about  that 
year  saw  the  first  working  of  a  small  milL  The 
rice  threshing-mills,  steam-engine  attached,  of 
Carolina  and^ew  (Means,  have  become  splendid 
operative  machines.  The  rioe  in  sheaf  is  taken 
up  to  the  tbreidner  by  a  conveyer ;  it  is  threshed, 
the  stnw  taken  off,  then  thrioe  winnowed  and 
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twice  Bcveened,  and  the  resalt  in  some  oasefi  ex- 
ceeds a  thousand  bushels  of  clean  rough  rioe,  the 
work  of  a  short  winter  day, 

RICE  PAPER  PLANT. 
AraliA  papyrifera,  Hk,       \  FattU  papyrifera,  Dcm. 

This  plant,  the  Tung-to-mu  of  the  Chinese, 
grows  at  Yoksun,  in  Sikkim,  also  in  Formosa 
and  Japan.  It  is  largely  consumed  in  the 
provinces  of  Canton  and  Foh-kien,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  80,000  dollars'  worth  of  it  are 
annually  made  use  of  in  Fn-chu-fu  alone,  where 
every  hidy  wears  artificial  flowers  made  of  it 
One  hundred  sheets,  each  about  three  inches 
square,  can  be  bought  for  three  halfpence.  Rice 
pith  is  sometimes  1^  inches  in  diameter,  not 
grown  from  seed,  but  from  young  shoots.^  When 
these  appear  above  ground  early  in  spring,  and 
are  a  few  inches  high,  they  are  carefully  separated 
from  the  parent  roots,  and  transplanted  into  pots, 
in  which  they  remain  until  about  a  foot  high, 
when  they  are  removed  to  land  prepared  for  them. 
They  are  said  to  attain  their  full  growth  of  10;or 
12  feet  at  their  tenth  month.  They  are  cut  down, 
the  twigs  and  leaves  removed,  and  the  stems  left 
to  soak  for  some  days  in  water  to  loosen  the  baik 
and  wood,  and  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  pith. 
This  last,  after  being  cleared  and  made  into  a 
cylindrical  shape,  is  cut  into  conv^ent  lengths, 
and  is  now  ready  for  the  hand  of  the  paper- 
cutter,  who,  with  a  sharp,  broad-bladed  knife, 
nuULes  a  slight  longitudinal  incision  in  the  cylinder 
of  pith,  which  is  then  turned  round  gently  and 
regularly  on  the  edge  of  the  knife,  until  the  whole 
available  material  is  planed  off  in  thin  even 
slices.  Much  care  and  dexterity  are  requisite  to 
produce  sheets  of  even  thickness. — Bennett,  pp. 
299-304;  Hooker's  Jour.  p.  869;  Faulkner; 
Fortune's  Res,  among  the  Chinese^  p.  197;  Dr. 
Smith's  Mat.  Medica  of  China ;  Sir  John  Bowrimj 
in  New  Garden  Miscellany,  viL 

RICE  SPROUTS  are  tiie  Kuh-ya  and  Pih-mi 
of  the  Chinese.  In  China,  rice  in  husk  is  called 
Kuh.  Rice  germinated  and  dried  is  nsed  as  a 
peptic  and  tonic  remedy,  having  much  the  same 
effect  as  the  germinated  barley  or  malt.  The 
sprout  is  sometimes  rejected,  sometimes  retained. 

RICE  STARCH,  starch  is  more  abundant  in 
rice  grain  than  in  wheat.  Jaconnet  obtained  from 
Carolina  rice  SSO?,  and  from  Piedmont  rice  88'8 
per  cent  of  starch.  Vogel  procured  from  a  dried 
rice  no  less  than  98  per  cent  of  starch.  For 
purposes  of  ordinary  starching,  the  people  in  the 
E.  Indies  use  the  water  in  which  rice  has  been  some 
time  boiled,  called  Conjee  or  Gunji  in  India,  and 
in  Chinese  Mi-t'ang.  Their  Mi-teiang-f  en  is  the  Mi- 
t'ang  mixed  up  with  powdered  gypsum,  the  product 
cut  up  in  thin  rectangular  cakes,  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  There  are  sevml  patent  (processes  in  exist- 
ence for  the  manufacture  of  rice  starch,  which 
are  accomplished  chiefly  by  digesting  rice  in 
solutions,  more  or  less  strong,  of  caustic  alkali 
(soda),  by  which  the  gluten  is  dissolved  and 
removed,  leaving  an  insoluble  matter  composed 
of  starch,  and  a  white  substance  technically  called 
fibre.  Under  Jones'  patent,  the  alkaline  solution 
employed  contains  200  grams  of  real  soda  in  every 
gallon  of  liquor,  and  150  gallons  of  this  lienor 
are  requisite  to  convert  100  lbs.  of  lice  mto 
starch.  In  manufacturing  rice  starch  on  a  large 
scale,  Patna  rice  yields  80  per  cent  of  marketable 
starch,  and  8*2  per  cent  of  fibre,  the  remaining 
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11*8  per  cent  being  made  up  of  gluten,  gmff  or 
bran,  and  a  small  quantity  of  light  starch  eanied 
off  in  suspension  by  the  solution.  Jones'  procen 
may  thus  be  described :  100  lbs.  of  rice  an 
macerated  for  24  hours  in  50  gallons  of  the 
alkaline  solution,  and  afterwards  washed  with  cold 
water,  drained,  and  ground.  To  100  galloot  of 
the  alkaline  solution  are  then  to  be  added  100 
lbs.  of  ground  rice,  and  the  mixture  starred 
repeatedly  during  24  hours,  and  then  allowed  lo 
stand  for  about  70  hoars  to  settle  or  depooi 
The  alkaline  sdution  is  to  be  drawn  off,  and  to 
the  deposit  cold  water  is  to  be  added,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  washing  out  the  alkali,  and  for 
drawing  off  the  starch  from  the  other  matters. 
The  mixture  is  to  be  well  stirred  up,  and  then 
allowed  to  rest  i^ut  an  hoar  fat  me  fibre  to 
fall  down.  The  liquor  holding  the  starch  in 
suspension  is  to  be  drawn  off,  and  albwed  to 
stand  for  about  70  hours  for  the  starch  to  deposit 
The  waste  liquor  is  now  to  be  removed,  and  the 
starch  stirred  up,  blued  (if  thought  neoesaaiy), 
drained,  dried,  and  finish^  in  the  usual  vay— 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,  iiL  p.  188. 

RICE  STRAW,  Tau-kan,  Chin.,  is  used  in 
China  for  paper-making,  and  in  Europe  serres  to 
make  straw  plats  for  women's  bonnets.  In  China 
the  ashes  of  rice  straw  are  used  as  an  alkaluie 
remedy  in  urinary  and  febrile  affections.— flio^^'i 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  p.  816  ;  Smith,  p.  186. 

RICE  WINE,  rice  beer,  and  rice  spirits  are 
alcoholic  fluids.  In  the  Himalajra,  both  a  beer  and  a 
wine  are  made.  In  KuUu,  liahool,  and  in  the  Sotlej 
valley,  a  kind  of  beer,  and  in  Nepal  a  spirit,  n 
diBtilled  from  the  grain,  also  a  beverage  called 
Phanr,  very  much  resembling  ale,  and  procured 
in  the  same  manner.  In  the  S.  of  the  Peninnda, 
in  the  preparation  of  arrack  spirit,  rice  forms  an 
ingredient 

The  Lau  spirit  of  the  Burmans  and  Siamese  is 
prepared  from  rice. 

In  Java  two  spirits  are  prepared  from  it  One 
of  these,  called  Badek,  is  made  by  first  boiling 
and  stewing  the  rioe  with  a  ferment  called  Baii, 
consisting  of  onions,  black  pepper,  and  capaiciun, 
and  mixing  and  forminff  the  whole  into  emill 
cakes,  which  are  daily  sold  in  the  markets.  After 
frequent  stirring,  the  mixture  is  rolled  into  halh, 
which  are  piled  upon  each  other  over  a  high 
earthen  vessel,  and  when  fermentation  has  com- 
menced, the  badek  exudes,  and  is  collected  at  the 
bottom.  The  remainder,  after  fermentation  is 
completed,  is  sold  as  a  dainty  in  the  markets  under 
the  name  of  Tafe.  The  other  rice  spirit  is  called 
Brom,  and  is  made  from  retan  or  guitinoua  rioe, 
and  is  of  a  brown,  yellow,  or  red  colour,  aooordiiig 
to  the  colour  of  the  rice  used.  This  is  boiled  in 
lai^  quantities,  and,  being  stirred  with  rati, 
remains  exposed  in  open  tubs  until  fenne&tatiQB 
takes  place,  when  the  liquor  is  poured  into  doie 
earthen  veesekk  It  is  generally  buried  for  several 
months  in  the  earth,  by  which  means  the  for* 
mentation  is  checked  and  the  strength  of  tibs 
liquor  increased.  It  is  sometimes  made  strongv 
by  boiling. 

The  Said  of  the  Japanese  is  a  beer  'which  a 
little  resembles  wine.  It  is  of  an  unpleasaot 
taste,  but  it  is  drunk  at  every  meal,  and  sold  at 
all  the  taverns.  Before  use,  it  is  warmed  in  a  tea- 
kettle, and  drunk  warm  out  of  flat  lacquered 
ware  cups.    It  intoxicates  rapidly,  but  the  inebria- 
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ti»n  speedily  Tanishes,  leaving  behind  a  disagree- 
Me  headache. 

The  Chinese  prepare  from  rice  different  sorts 
U  wines  of  a  red,  white,  yellow,  or  pale  colour. 
The  best,  called  Mandarin  wine,  is  strong,  and 
will  keep  for  many  years.  It  is  wholesome,  bat 
ezpensive,  and  is  only  used  by  the  higher  daases. 
Scvne  of  the  rice  wines  are  highly  pmumed.  A 
8tiOD||^  spirit  like  brandy  is  distilled  from  the  lees, 
and  u  cslled  Sam-ea  and  Shou-cho. — Stewart^ 
Panjab  Plants ;  Hogg's  Veg.  King, ;  Smithes  Mat. 
Med.  of  China. 

RICH,  CLAUDIUS  JAMES,  bom  28th  March 
1787,  near  Dijon  in  Borgnndy ;  died  of  cholera  at 
Shiriax  on  the  6th  October  1821.  He  was  brought 
up  at  Bristol.  WhOe  only  ei|(ht  or  nine  yeaxs  of 
age  he  was  attracted  to  Arabic,  and  by  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  had  made  progress  in  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Persian,  and  Turkish.  He  travelled  in  Ana  Minor, 
and  became  assistant  to  Colonel  Missett,  Consul- 
General  in  Egypt,  and  joined  via  Cyprus.  Dis- 
guised as  a  Mameluk,  he  travelled  oyer  much  of 
Palestine  and  Syria,  and  from  Aleppo  ho  pro- 
ceeded to  Mardin  and  Baghdad  to  Bussora,  and 
on  to  Bombay,  which  he  reached  in  September 
1807,  and  was  then  appointed  Resident  at 
Baghdad,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  His 
remains  were  interred  without  the  city  walls; 
bat,  to  the  di9grace  of  the  prince  Husain  Ali 
Mirsa,  the  Persians  could  not  allow  them  to 
repose  undisturbed,  and  in  1826  the  envoy  to  the 
Persian  Court  removed  them  to  the  Armenian 
bnrying-ground  at  Isfahan.  He  travelled  in 
Kurdistan.  He  was  the  first  to  engage  in  a  series 
of  examinations  of  the  ruins  withm  the  limits  of 
ancient  Assyria.  The  remains  near  Hillah,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Baghdad,  first  engaged  his 
attention.  His  discoveries  amongst  the  ruins  of 
Babylon  were  of  considerable  interest,  though  in 
resolts  far  behind  what  has  since  been  publidied. 
They  oonnsted  chiefly  of  fragments  of  inscriptions, 
bricks,  engraved  stones,  and  a  coflBn  of  wood ; 
but  the  careful  account  which  he  drew  up  of  the 
site  of  the  ruins  was  of  greater  value,  and  has 
formed  the  groundwork  of  all  subsequent  in- 
quiries into  the  topography  of  Babylon.  The 
results  of  his  examination  and  researches  at 
Hillah  and  Babylon,  with  an  able  dissertation  on 
the  topogmphy  of  ancient  Babylon,  and  the 
position  of  its  principal  buildings,  appeared  at 
Vienna  in  an  oriental  literary  journal  called  the 
Mines  de  POrient.  This  memoir  was  translated 
and  published  in  London,  and  was  followed  by  a 
second  memoir,  called  forth  by  some  remarks  in 
the  ArchsBologia  by  Major  Rennell.  The  two  have 
since  been  republished  by  his  widow,  entitled, 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Site  of  Babylon  in 
1811;  Memoirs  on  the  Ruins,  and  Journey  to 
Persepolis,  1839.  — 3%nanV  Travels,  p.  90; 
Lollard's  Nineveh^  i.  pp.  22,  23. 

BICHARDSON,  Sir  JOHN,  a  native  of  Leitb, 
and  a  medical  oflicer  of  the  British  navy,  who  was 
present  in  one  of  the  polar  expeditions.  He 
described  the  fishes  of  Japan. 

RICINUS  COMMUNIS.  Linn.  Pahna  christL 
Dhnn^ul-kerwa, 
Tehriia,  Zajt,  . 
Bharenda,  •  . 
Kyeth'ra,  .  . 
Hanlu,  .  .  . 
AmsTtt,   •    .    • 

P'-iHDS,    .      .     . 


Abab. 

Erandi,  •    ,    .    .     HiNO. 

>, 

SitAvanaka,  .     Maleal. 

Bbno. 

Avanak,      Maleal,  Tam. 

BOBM. 

Bed-i-anjir,     .    .     PsRS. 

Oan. 

Endara,.    .    .    .  SiKOH. 

Ohbv. 

Ohittamindialu,  .    .  Til. 

OBor. 

A  Sanskrit  proverb,  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Hitopadesa,  says  '  that  where  thei^e  are  no  trees, 
even  the  castor-oil  plant  ranks  as  a  forest  tree.' 
Nevertheless  it  grows  sufficiently  large  to  produce 
wood,  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  large  spreading  leaves,  and  the  value  of  its 
seeds,  wmch  yield  castor-oil.  Two  varieties,  one 
bearing  small  and  the  other  large  seeds,  are  j^ro- 
duced  all  over  India.  The  small-seeded  variety 
yields  the  better  product,  and  is  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  oil  exported  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Castor-oil  of  smaller  fruit. 

Bank  enmdi, .  •  HiND.  I  Kaliki,  •  SuKDA,  Mad. 
Jarak,  ....  Malat.  Sitti-amunaka,  .  .  Tam. 
Tangan  tangao,  •      Phil.  |  Ohittamindialu, .    .   Tel. 

The  fresh  seeds  of  the  castor-oil  plant,  after 
having  been  sifted  and  cleaned  from  dust,  stones, 
and  idl  extraneous  matters,  slightly  crushed  be- 
tween two  rollers,  and  freed  by  hand  from  husk 
and  coloured  grains,  are  enclosed  in  clean  gunny. 
They  then  receive  a  slight  pressure  in  an  oblong 
mould,  which  gives  a  uniform  shape  and  density 
to  the  packet  of  seed.  The  bricks,  as  they  are 
technically  called,  are  then  placed  alternately 
with  plates  of  sheet-iron  in  water  in  an  ordinary 
screw  or  hydraulic  press.  The  oil  thus  procured  is 
received  in  clean  tin  pans ;  and  water,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  pint  to  a  gallon  of  oil,  being  added, 
the  whole  is  boiled  until  the  water  has  evaporated ; 
the  mucilage  will  be  found  to  have  subsided  and 
encrusted  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  whilst  the 
albumen,  solidified  by  the  heat,  forms  a  white 
layer  between  the  oil  and  the  water.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  to  remove  the  pan  from  the  fire 
the  instant  the  whole  of  the  water  has  evaporated; 
which  may  be  known  by  the  bubbles  having 
ceased ;  for  if  allowed  to  remain  longer,  the  oil, 
which  has  hitherto  been  of  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water,  or  212°,  suddenlv  rises  to  that  of  oil, 
or  nearly  600^,  thereby  heightening  the  colour 
and  communicating  an  empyreumatic  taste  and 
odour.  The  oil  is  then  filtered  through  blanket, 
flannel,  or  American  drill,  and  put  into  cans  for 
exportation.  It  is  usually  of  a  light  straw-colour, 
sometimes  approachiog  to  a  greenish  tinge.  The 
cleaned  seediB  yield  from  47  to  50  per  cent,  of  oil, 
worth  in  England  from  4d.  to  5d.  per  lb. 

This  oil  is  chiefly  used  as  a  mild  purgative. 
Soap  of  good  quality  may  be  made  of  it,  but  the 
cost  and  disagreeable  smell  which  it  communi- 
cates preclude  its  general  use.  The  clearness, 
limpidness,  and  absence  of  any  offensive  smell 
are  qualities  that  do  not  arise  from  any  superiority 
of  the  seed  or  care  in  extraction,  but  from  re- 
peated decolorization  with  animal  charcoal,  and 
exposure  to  the  Bun*s  rays,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  eminent  medical  men,  considerably 
detracts  from  its  strength  and  efficacy.  When 
manufactured  in  the  ordinary  native  mill,  this 
pure  oil  is  sometimes  used  by  the  richer  classes 
in  lamps.  Castor-oil  extracted  hot  differs  from 
the  preceding  only  in  the  mode  of  preparation. 
The  seeds  are  boUea  for  two  hours  in  water,  dried 
for  three  days  in  the  sun,  freed  from  the  shells, 
pounded,  and  then  boiled  in  freshwater,  until  the 
whole  of  the  oil  has  risen  to  the  surface.  Five 
seers  of  the  seeds,  or  13^  lbs.,  should  by  this  pro- 
cess yield  a  quart  of  oil.  This  is  the  sort  generally 
used  in  medicine  by  native  practitioners;  it  is 
straw-coloured,  and  free  from  any  unpleasant 
taste  or  smeli 
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RIGHT-HAND  CASTES: 


Castor-oil  or  lamp-oil,  larger  fruit.  I 

Chirftffh-ka-t6l,    .    HiND.  I  Ped  amidum,  .    .     .  Thl.  1 
Yallak  ennai,.      •      Tam.  | 

ThiB  is  obtained  from  the  larffe-seeded  rarieir. 
It  ]B  sometimeB  drawn  cold,  and  is  then  Bcareelr 
distinguiBhable  in  quality  from  the  oil  of  the  Broall- 
Bceded  yariety.    it   ib,  howeyer,  more   usually 
extracted  by  heat,  and  fomui  the  common  lamfv- 
oil  of  the  baxar  of  S.  India.    The  seeds  haying 
been  partially  roasted  oyer  a  charcoal  fire,  both  to 
coagulate  the  albumen  and  to  liquify  the  oil,  are 
then  pounded  and  boiled  in  water  until  the  oil 
riBCB  to  the  surface.    The  roasting  process,  how- 
eyer,  gives  it  a  deep  red  colour  and  anempyreu- 
matic  odour.     The  price   of   this  oil  varies  in 
different  partB  of  the  country  from  Rs.  1.10  to 
Rs.  8.13.6  per  maund  of  25  lbs.    The  average  of 
19  large  stations  in  all  parts   of   the  Madras 
Presidency  for  the  quarter  ending  diet  October 
1854,  was  Rs.  2.3.6  per  maund* 

Besides  the  value  of  the  castor-oil  for  internal 
use,  the  oil  applied  externally  over  the  glands 
of  the  body,  or  dropped  into  the  ear,  largely 
increases  their  natural  secretions.  The  leaves 
are  applied  to  swellings  as  a  discutient  remedy. 
A  decoction  of  the  leaves,  and  the  expressed  juice 
of  the  leaves,  administered  internally,  have  decided 
galactagogue  properties ;  and  for  increasing  the 
breasts'  secretion,  the  application  of  the  warmed 
leaves,  fomentation  with  the  decoction  of  the 
leaves,  and  poultices  of  the  fresh  leaves,  are  of 
decided  value. — Lt,  HawkeB;  M.  E.  J.  /?.;  Cleg- 
horn;  Powell's  Handbook.    See  Castor- Oil. 

RICINU8  DICOCCUS.  Roxb.  Taw-the-din- 
bin,  BuRif.  Tbis  tree  crows  in  Amboyna  and  in 
British  Burma,  but  in  the  latter  it  is  scarce,  and 
found  only  on  the  banks  of  streams  in  the  Pegu 
and  Tounghoo  districts.  It  y  ieldif  a  very  tall,  large 
timber.  The  wood  is  red,  and  adapted  to  cabinet- 
making.  R.  mappa,  Linn.,  is  a  tree  of  the  Moluccas. 
—Drs,  Voiqt,  M'Clelland, 

RIGINU&  TANARIUS  — ?  Ubar,  Malay.  A 
tree  of  Sumatra.  Sails  and  nets  are  dyed,  and 
perhaps  also  tanned,  with  its  wood.  The  mordants 
used  are  rice-bran,  alkalies  from  the  combustion  of 
some  vegetable  matters,  as  the  fruit-stalks  and 
midribs  of  the  cocoanut  palm,  and  alum  brought 
from  China. 

RIDDELL.  Dr.  Riddell,  M.R.C.S.,  bom  at 
sea  in  March  1798,  became  a  medical  officer  of  the 
Bombay  army  in  1825,  but  resigned  in  1828,  and 
entered  the  Nizam's  service,  in  which  he  rose  to 
the  rank  of  Superintending  Surgeon.  He  wrote  a 
Manual  of  Gardening  for  Western  and  Southern 
India;  also,  in  1851,  Medical  Topography  and 
Statistics  of  the  Nizam*B  Stations  and  Army. 

RIFF,  a  race  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Africa,  from 
Ripa,  a  bank.    See  Semitic  Races. 

RIFLE  BIRD,  Ptilorhia  Albert!  or  Pt.  para- 
discus,  the  Australian  bird  of  paradise. 

RIGHT-HAND  CASTES. 
Dakshina-bhftkta,  Sanse.  |  Tengtle^  .    .    Tax.,  Tbl. 

In  South  India,  a  sectarian  dhnaion  amongst 
the  YaiBhnava  Hindus;  much  animosity  and 
quarrels  occurring  between  the  two  sects  styled 
the  right  and  left  hand,  the  Tengali  and  Idagai, 
the  causes  of  which,  or  the  points  of  difference, 
the  disputants  themselves  are  generally  unable  to 
state.  The  distinction  of  right  and  left  hand 
castes  is  peculiar  to  the  south  of  India.  It  is 
supposed  by  Professor  Wilson  to  be  of  modem 


origin,  and  to  have  been  introduced  at  Oon- 

jeveram  as  a  part  of  civil  policy  to  divide  the 

people  and  undermine  their  power&     Bat  8ir 

Walter  Elliot  is  of  opinion  that  the  separation 

into  right  and  left  hand  castes  had  its  origin  is 

the  violent  conversion  of  the  ancient  races  from 

Buddhism  to  Hinduism ;  and  he  has  been  shown 

a  figure  of   Buddha,  which   the  artisan  esikc 

worship.    At  present  they  seem  to  worshiD  Yii- 

wakarma,  but  the  bulk  appear  to  recogniBe  rknu 

their  supreme  deity.     In  the  year  1872  the  figure 

worshipped  by  the  goldsmiths  of    Madras  was 

called  Samunday-Eswara,  and   his  pictures  re* 

present  a  green-colonred  man  with  four  hands, 

seated  on  a  lion,  one  paw  of  which  has  straek 

down  a  dark  -  coloured  warrior  armed  with  a 

sword  and  shield.    The  god  has  a  mugra  c^;  he 

has  a  long  trident,  supported  between  bis  breiBt 

and  arm ;  in  one  hand  ne  holds  a  lotus  flower,  in 

another  a  chank  shell,  and  the  other  two  hands 

are  in  the  position  usually  given  to  those  of  the 

figures  of  Vishnu  and  Gaudama  when  preaching. 

The  artisans  all  bury  th^  dead  in  a  slttisf 
posture,  like  that  of  Buddha,  seated,  with  the  head 
of  the  dead  close  to  the  snrfHce,  and  looking  to 
the  north ;  and  their  dislike  to  the  Brahmaas  is 
intense.  Caste  has,  in  the  Peninsula,  certsinly 
nothing  to  do  with  religion,  but  relates  solely  ^ 
race.  It  is  amongst  the  Tamil  people  that  the  Hght 
and  left  hand  sections  appear.  The  Idan-kaior 
Idan-gai  are  tiie  left-hand  caste,  and  the  Yalaa-gai 
are  the  right-hand  caste.  According  to  Pfofe«or 
Wilson,  the  names  and  appellatiooe  of  right-hand 
castes  vary  in  different  parts  of  PemnsuUr  India, 
I  but  are  usually  supposed  to  be  18  in  nmnber, 
viz. — 


Banijaga,  traders. 

Okhalogfl,  caltivatorB. 

Jotiphuia,  oilmaker,  em- 
ployiiig  one  buUook. 

Ban^jiva,  dyer  or  calico 
printer. 

Ladaru,     Mnhammadan 
traders,  artificers. 

Qujerati,    bankets     from 
Gujerat. 

Komati,   merchant^  shop- 
keepers of  the  Yaisya. 

Jaina,  Jains. 

Karnbar,  shepherd. 


A^asa,  washerman. 

Besta,  fishermen,  paba- 
quin  bearers. 

Padma  ShaUysa,  weavsr. 

Naindu,  barber. 

tJpparavu, ;  tank-digger. 

Chitragara,  painter. 

Oaolla,  cowherd ;  and  the 

Wallia,  or  Farejan,  cr 
Paria,  who  is  the  oham- 
pion  for  the  rigfat-band 
caste,  as  is  the  Msdan 
or  8akoli  that  for  the 
left-hand  oastew 


Kumhar,  potteiv 

Of  the  left-hand  castes,— Edagal,  Edagai  knh, 
Eddayai,  Carn.,  and  Idan-gai,  Idiam,  Idakai,  Tam., 
— ^the  Carnatic  enumerations  furnish— 


Dovangada.  weaver. 
Oanigar,  oilmaker. 
Gk>llar,  moaey-eaitier. 
Paliwan  and  Palawsa,  «!- 

tivator. 
Beda,  hunter,  fowI<^. 
Madiga,    tanner,  wirier, 

shoemaker. 


Panchala,  artisans. 
a,  Kammaranu,    black- 
smith. 
6.  Badage,  carpenter. 

c.  Kansagar,  bnsier. 

d.  Eallurtiffs      stone- 

cutter. 

e.  ^asale,  goldsmith. 
Berisethi,  trader. 

Right-hand  caste  and  left-hand  caste  have 
other  appUoatiouB  as  to  the  worBhippeis  of  the 
female  energies  of  the  Hindu  deittes.  ProleBBV 
Wilson  says  that  when  the  worship  of  Bay 
goddess  is  performed  in  a  public  manner^t^ 
agreeably  to  the  Vaidik  or  Pauranik  riW 
it  does  not  comprehend  the  impure  practto 
which  are  attributed  to  a  different  division  of  w 
adorers  of  the  sakti,  and  which  are  particulanf 
preBcribed  to  the  followers  of  that  system,  u 
this  form  it  is  termed  the  Dakshina  or  rigbt-hsBd 
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fonn  of  worship,  to  distiDguiBh  it  from  the  Yam! 
or  Vamachari,  Uie  left-hand  worahipperB,  or  those 
wiio  adopt  a  ritual  oontraiy  to  that  which  is  usual, 
and  to  what,  indeed,  thej  dare  publidj  avow. 
He  Bays  the  left-hand  sect  worship  Devi,  Lakshmi, 
Saraflwati,  the  Matri,  the  Nayika,  the  Yogini,  and 
eyen  the  fiend-like  Dakini  and  Sakini  are  admitted 
to  a  share  of  homage.  Siva  with  the  two  hands 
18  an  object  of  veneration,  eepeciaUy  in  the  form 
<rf  Bbalrava,  with  which  modification  of  the  deity 
it  18  the  object  of  the  worshipper  to  identif  t  him- 
self. The  worship  of  the  Vamachaii  is  derived 
from  a  portion  of  the  Tantra.  It  resolves  itself 
into  various  subjects,  apparently  into  different 
sectB,  of  which  that  of  the  Kaula  or  Kulina  is 
declared  to  be  pre-eminent.  The  object  of  the 
worship  is,  by  the  reverence  of  Devi,  who  is  the 
eakti  or  female  power  of  Siva,  to  obtain  super- 
natural powers  in  this  life,  and  to  be  identified 
after  death  with  Siva  and  his  sakti.  AU  the  forms 
of  this  impure  worship  require  the  use  of  some  or 
all  of-  the  five  Makara,  Mansa,  Matsya,  etc.,  fiesh, 
fish,  wiD»—*  women  and  wine  are  the  five-fold 
Makara,  which  take  away  all  sin.'  There  is 
nothing  of  all  this  in  the  Peninsula  of  India; 
nor,  it  may  be  safely  said,  anywhere  now  in 
Bntun  India. 

RIG  VEDA,  Sakbk..  from  Ric  or  Rich,  an 
incantatioD,  and  Veda,  from  Yid,  knowledge.  It 
is  one  of  the  first  or  oldest  of  the  inspired  Yedas, 
the  sacred  books  of  the  ancient  Aryans,  and  still 
reoogniaed  by  aU  Hindus.  Rig  signifying  the 
science  ol  divination,  of  which  it  principally  treats, 
it  also  teadies  astron(»ny,  astrology,  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  for- 
mation of  matter,  and  the  creation  of  the  world. 
It  contains  1017  hymns  and  10,580  verses,  doubt.- 
less  the  work  of  many  men  at  long  intervals  of 
time.  The  language  is  archaic,  involved,  and 
elliptical ;  the  hymns  contain  very  little  poetiy  of 
sa  agreeable  or  elevated  kind,  a  few  mixed  with 
the  most  ignoUe  and  unsuitable  allusions. 

The  deities  which  the  Rig  Yeda  invoke  are 
dements],  f.e,  persouifications  of  earth,  fire,  and 
water,  and  the  winds,  etc.  In  the  8d  Ashtaka, 
Agni  has  44  hymns  addressed  to  him ;  the  next 
to  him  in  number  comes  Indra  with  48 ;  and  alter 
them,  the  Marut,  or  the  personified  irinds,  have 
the  largest  number  of  hymns. 

Roth  calculated  that  the  mere  Sanhita  or 
metrical  portion  of  the  Yedas,  as  distinguished 
from  ills  Brahmana  or  later  ritual  appended  to 
each,  contains  not  less  than  80,000  couplets,  of 
which  11,000  go  to  the  Rig  Yeda. 

The  Rijg  Yeda  is  the  chief  of  the  four  Yedas, 
the  others,  the  Sama  Yeda,  Yajur  Yeda,  and  the 
Atharva  Yeda,  come  after  it  The  hymns  of  the 
Rig  or  Ridi  Yeda  are  repeated  entirely  in  a  dis* 
jointed  form  in  the  Sama,  and  with  little  altera- 
tion in  the  Atharva  also.  The  Yajur  Yeda  con- 
tains principally  forms  of  prayer.  The  Atharva 
Yeda  evidenUy  belongs  to  a  much  later  age  than 
the  rest  Each  hynm  Is  called  a  sakta,  of  which 
there  are  about  1000,  arranged  into  8  ashtaka  or 
khanda  of  unequal  extent  Another  division  n 
into  10  mandala,  subdivided  into  100  snuvaka. 
Eaeh  hymn  has  a  rishi  or  inspired  mitet  for  its 
author.  Portions  of  the  Rig  Yeda  had  been 
translated  by  F.  Rosen,  M.  Langlois,  and  Professor 
Wilson-;  but  Professor  Max  MuUer  rendered  the 
whole  of  it  into  English,  and  published  the  text. 


mantra.  In  the  hymns  of  the  Rig  Yeda  the  Biah- 
manioal  or  East  Aryan  tribes  are  shown  advanc- 
ing step  by  step  along  the  rivers  of  the  Panjab  into 
the  plains  of  the  holy  land,  Brahmavarta,  often 
at  war  with  mighty  kings,  or  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  each  other,  each  immigra&g  tribe  pushing 
those  in  advance  of  them  farther  and  farther  to 
the  south. — Oarrett ;  Max  MulUr ;  Rep,  Brit,  Ass, 
1847.    See  Sanhita ;  Yeda. 

RIGYAL,  TiBETAK,  lit  mountam  king,  is  the 
origin  of  Plutarch's  Mount  Argillos  (De  Fluviis), 
the  name  of  the  mountain  on  which  Bacchus  was 
bom.  Riga,  Tibetak,  a  mountain,  is  the  same 
term  as  Moimt  ^hi  in  Switzerland.  Rigyal  is 
one  of  the  Trans-Himalayan  range.  The  peaks  of 
this  range  are  from  20,786  to  21,000  feet  in 
height.  Its  geneiral  direction  is  from  south-east 
to  north-west,  and  its  extreme  length  is  upwards 
of  850  miles.  It  forms  the  natural  boundary  of 
Ladakh,  Balti,  and  Rongdo  on  the  north,  and 
Rukchu,  Purik,  Dras,  and  Astor  on  the  south. 
Its  passes  on  the  eastern  half  of  the  range  are 
from  16,495  to  18,746  feet  in  height,  and  on  the 
western  half  from  12,000  to  16,000  feet 

RIHL.  Arab.  A  book-stand,  used  for  support- 
ing a  Koran  or  prayer-book  in  mosques. 

KIJAZ.    Arab.    A  war  song. 

RIKAB.  Hind.  The  second  note  of  the  musical 
scale,  *Re.' 

RIKSHA.  Sansk.  A  bear.  In  Hindu  astronomy 
the  general  term  for  a  constellation.  Maha-Rlksha 
may  therefore  be  understood  either  as  the  constella- 
tion of  the  Great  Bear,  or  as  the  great  constellation. 
Whether  the  former  denomination  (which  is  the 
same  as  the  name  given  by  Europeans  to  the 
asterism  called  the  Great  Bear)  be  merely  acci- 
dental, or  whether  by  that  term  both  Europeans 
and  Hindus  mean  the  same  object,  is  uncertain. — 
Warren^  Kala  Sanhita. 

RIKSHAYAT.  Name  of  a  mountain— literally, 
bear-having  (from  Riksha,  a  bear,  and  Avat,  suffix 
of  possession) — part  of  the  Yindhya  chain, separat- 
ing Malwa  from  Eandesh  and  Berar. — Williafn^ 
Nala,  p.  181. 

RINCHOR,  from  Rin,  the  field  of  battle,  and 
Choma,  to  abandon.  Hence  Rinchor,  one  of  the 
titles  under  which  Krishna  is  worshipped  at 
Dwarica,  is  most  unpropitious  to  the  martial 
Raiput.  Eal-Yamun,  the  foe  from  whom  he  fled, 
and  who  is  figured  as  a  serp&nt,  is  doubtless  the 
Tak,  the  ancient  foe  of  the  i  adu,  who  slew  Jan- 
meja,  emperor  of  the  Pandu. 

KIND,  a  section  of  the  Baluch  race.  See  Baluoh. 

RING. 


Anello,     *    . 
Circalo,  Anillo, 
Moderam, 
Ungarftm, 
HaUca,  Yuxuk, 


.  It. 
.  Sp. 
Tam. 
Tel. 
Tdrjc. 


Mabbas,  Khatim,  .  Arab. 
Khal-khal,    ...       „ 
Bague,  Aimeau,     .       Fa. 

Ring, Ger. 

Angotha,  ....  Hind. 

Rings  are  used  In  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia 
as  signet  rings,  with  a  seal  engraved,  or  for 
ornament,  worn  on  the  fingers,  toes,  wrists,  ankles, 
or  in  the  nose  and  ears.  A  ring  is  used  as  a 
marriage  token  in  Europe ;  and  amongst  all 
nations  and  in  every  age  the  ring  has  been  chosen 
as  the  aptest  emblem  of  time,  and  such  names  as 
'annus,'  ffof,  wor,  iift»wi,  and  year,  from  Yar,  to 
surround,  mark  the  most  recurrent  period  known 
to  men. 

Medicinal  rings  were  at  one  time  very  seriously 
believed  in.    Physicians  were  wont  to  wear.finger- 
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rings  in  which  stones  were  set,  and  these  stones 
were  credited  with  the  possession  of  many  virtues. 
Sometimes  the  patient  was  simply  touched  with 
the  ring;  sometimes  he  put  it  on  his  finger  for 
awhile.  Many  a  patient  has  worn  such  a  ring  to 
stop  a  haemorrhage,  which  sedatives,  absorbents, 
ana  astringents  had  alike  failed  to  allay ;  if  the 
desired  result  followed,  the  ring  was  unreservedly 
regarded  as  the  healing  agent ;  if  the  cure  did  not 
follow,  we  are  told  nothing  about  it,  for  in  these 
matters  *what  is  hit  is  history,  but  what  is 
miss'd  is  mystery ! '  A  wine-coloured  amethyst, 
set  in  a  ring,  was  a  specific  against  intoxication 
and  its  consequences ;  a  hyacinth  stone,  similarly 
set,  acted  as  a  charm  to  produce  sleep ;  an  agate 
had  wonderful  power  in  curing  amaurosis  and 
other  diseases  of  the  eye ;  a  jasper  showed  its 
value  in  cases  of  dropsy  and  fever ;  while  a  coral 
was  an  antidote  against  nervousness  and  causeless 
fears. 

The  ring,  with  the  title  or  name  on  it  of  the 
owner,  is  used  throughout  the  South  and  East  of 
Asia  to  be  applied  to  documents  in  the  place  of  a 
Bignature ;  this  is  mentioned  in  chapter  viiL  2  of 
Esther,  where  the  king  Abasuerus  took  off  his 
ring,  and  gave  it  to  Mordecai.  It  is  so  used  by 
Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  even  though  they  can 
write. 

RINTIMBUR,  a  fort  in  the  Jaipur  (Jeypore) 
State  of  Kajputana,  in  lat.  26°  2'  N.,  and  long. 
76"^  SO'  £.  It  is  situated  on  an  isolated  rock,  the 
summit  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  massive  stone 
wall,  strengthened  by  towers  and  bastions. — Imp. 
Gaz. 

RIPPLES  occur  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the 
Banda  Sea,  and  other  seas  of  the  Archipelago. 
Also  in  the  tract  between  the  Nicobar  Islands, 
Malacca,  Penang,and  AcheenHead,  they  have  been 
seen  2  to  5  mUes  long,  200  to  400  yards  broad. 
In  their  general  appearance  they  resembled  the 
waves  of  the  sea  breaking  on  a  shallow,  sandy 
shore.  Some  seen  in  1814  by  H.M.  ship  Minden 
advancing  from  the  west  weie  very  gentle,  so  that 
the  surface  of  the  sea  was  scarcely  whitened  by 
them,  their  approach  being  indicated  only  by  a 
faint  noise.  Others  were  heard  several  miles  off, 
and  advanced  towards  the  ship  boiling  and  foam- 
ing in  an  extraordinary  manner;  some  of  them 
not  only  dashed  the  water  many  feet  up  the 
side  of  the  ship,  but  actually  shook  the  ship.  In 
the  Straits  of  Singapore  they  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  shallow  stream  rippling  over  a  stony 
bed. — JamisotCs  Ed,  Journ,^  1820,  ii.  pp.  7-9. 

RISALA-i-KHAIRATIYAH,  or  the  Charitable 
Treatise.  It  contains  a  diatribe  against  Sufiism, 
and  especially  against  the  great  Sufi  teacher  of 
the  12tn  century, 

RISALDAR.  Hind.  A  native  officer  in  the 
native  army  of  India. 

RISAM  and  Rejam,  Pharaoh's  magicians,  called 
by  the  Jews  Jannes  and  Jambres. 

RISHABHA.  Saksk.  A  bull,  vehicle  of  Siva. 
Rishabha  signifies  excellent  Rishabanatha,  10 
nules  S.  of  Prasad,  on  the  Udaipur  and  Ahmad- 
abad  road,  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 

RISHI,  a  priesthood  of  Muhammadans  in 
Kashmir  who  do  not  marry,  and  who  abstain 
from  animal  food. 

RISHI,  an  important  term  in  Hindu  astronomy, 
which,  in  its  scientific  sense,  means  a  line  or  great 
circle  passing  through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and 


the  beginning  of  the  first  solar  sidereal  agn  sad 
first  fixed  lunar  mansion  of  the  respective  lodiacB. 
and  which  said  circle  is  supposed  to  cut  some  of 
the  stars  in  the  Great  Bear,  which  most  com- 
mentators take  to  be  Dhube,  or  /3  Ursse  Majoiis, 
and  ^  Piscium,  although  in  reality  no  such  circle 
could  be  made  to  intersect  exactly  these  three 
points.  This  line  or  circle  being  thus  invariably 
fixed,  and  the  four  (fixed  and  moveable)  zodiacs 
conceived  to  coincide  at  a  particular  epoch,  the 
variation  of  the  moveable  ones  may  easily  be 
reckoned  by  its  means,  as  if  it  were  an  index. 
Thus,  suppose  that  the  line  of  the  Rishi  ahould 
have  intmected  the  beginning  of  the  fixed  laoar 
nxansion  Magha,  as  was  supposed  to  be  the  caae  ia 
the  1910th  year  of  the  Caliyug  (ll92  B.a),  and 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  said  jeai  the  line  of 
the  Rishi  was  found  by  observation  to  inteisect 
the  middle  of  the  moveable  mansion  Magha,  then 
it  would  be  said  truly  that  the  Rishis  had  got  into 

go  4Q/  ^U^^  of  the  moveable  Magha,  and  these 


6*^  40'  would  mark  the  absolute  preoessional  varia- 
tion which  had  accumulated  at  that  epoch  siooe 
Uie  time  that  the  fixed  and  moveable  Maghas  coin- 
cided. The  above  explanation  of  the  term  Riehi 
is  clearly  justified  by  all  the  Hindu  treatiseB  of 
any  weight  which  have  hitherto  faUen  into  the 
hands  of  Europeans ;  and  here  it  may  not  be  oot 
of  the  purpose  to  observe  that  when  Hippaithus 
(later  than  the  ld5th  year  B.C.),  on  comparing  his 
observations  of  Spicse  Virginia  (the  Harshana  of 
the  Indians)  with  those  that  Simocharis  had  made 
at  Alexandria  about  a  century  before,  and  pe^ 
ceived  by  the  results  that  the  stars  appeared  to 
have  advanced  (though  slowly)  from  west  to  east 
relatively  to  the  equinoctial  points,  he  was  fu 
from  imagining  that  Indian  astronomers  (perfaajc 
several  centuries  before  his  time,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability by  observations  of  the  same  star)  had 
already  noticed  the  same  variation,  on  which,  in 
after  ages.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  resolved  and  eatitb- 
lished  the  great  problem  of  the  equinoctial  pre- 
cession. The  celebrated  Indian  astronomer 
Aryabhatta,  probably  puzzled  how  to  account  for 
the  change  of  the  position  of  the  line  of  the 
Rishis,  which,  he  admitted,  had  interaected  the 
middle  of  the  moveable  lunar  manaion  Mi^ha  ia 
the  year  of  the  Caliyug  1910,  and  which  he 
pretended  to  cut  (when  he  wrote)  the  beginning 
of  Aswini,  inuigined  a  curious  system  on  the  aeven 
stars  of  ike  Great  Bear,  to  which  he  supposed  a 
proper  motion  to  the  eastward,  at  the  rate  of 
13**  20'  (a  lunar  mansion)  in  100  years,  which 
amounted  to  159,999  revolutions  in  a  calpa,  and 
which  squared  his  account.  But  this  absQid 
doctrine  has  long  since  been  abandoned  by  all 
manner  of  Indian  astronomers,  many  of  whom  m 
existence  in  1810  had  never  heard  of  it.— X'--^*^ 
J.  Warren^  Kala  SajikaUiOj  pp.  85,  245. 

RISHI,  amongst  the  Hinaus,  a  sage,  a  eeer, 
an  inspired  poet.  In  the  epic  period  of  the 
Hindus,  a  Rishi  is  merely  a  title  for  a  biatoricil 
personage ;  in  the  Puranic  period,  the  Rishi  are 
seven  primeval  personages,  bom  of  Brahma^ 
mind,  and  presiding,  under  different  fonnfl,  over 
each  manwantara.  They  correspond  to  the  Pt*]^ 
pati,  or  progenitors  of  the  hunum  race.  I^ 
usts  of  Riahis  are  given  in  the  Upanishad  of  the 
Yajur  Veda,  called  'Vrihad  Aranyaka,' eacb  hsi 
differing  from  the  other.    Other  names  are  gi^ 
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Angina. 

Airi. 

BhandwAJa. 

Ehrigu. 

DtUia. 

GtntUD*. 


PuUmtya. 

Valmiki. 

Yaahishthii. 

Yibhandaka. 

VisTamitra. 

Yyaaa. 


liter  in  the  Satbapatba  Brafamana,  Maliabharata, 
ind  the  Tayn  and  Yiahna  Paranas — 

Jamadagni. 

Kanwa. 

Kasyapa. 

Kratu. 

Manu. 

Mariehi. 

Pulaha. 

The  names  of  aereral  of  the  Rishi  are  prefixed 
to  the  hymns  of  the  Vedas.  Vashishtha  is  the 
reputed  author  of  some  of  the  most  toaching 
hyrnns  of  the  Vedas,  simple,  genuine  utterances, 
ooofeanng  sin,  and  yearning  after  an  unknown 
God.  On  the  other  band,  VisTamitra,  son  of 
Gatbi,  was  a  king,  a  poweifnl  soldier,  and  is 
alleged  to  be  the  orisinator  of  the  great  reUgious 
ceremonies.  Acoormng  to  Hindu  mythology,  by 
his  deYotion  he  became  a  Rishi  ana  capable  <h 
cieatbg  as  well  as  Brahma.  These  two  men 
became  typical  in  ancient  Hindu  story,  and  they 
are  made  to  reai^ar  in  the  long  subsequent 
Ramayana. 

The  term  Riahi  is  also  aj^ied  to  the  Vanaprastha 
Brihmans,  or  inhabitants  of  the  desert.  Ctf  these 
the  most  andent  and  celebrated  were  the  seren 
great  Rishi,  or  Maha  Saptaite  Rishi  astadha,  who 
had  retired  in  the  territory  washed  by  the  Indus ; 
and  it  was  to  them,  it  is  supposed,  that  Alexander 
tiie  Great  applied  for  instruction  after  invading 
their  country. 

Astronomically  the  Rishi  ore  the  husbands  of 
the  six  Pleiades,  but  how  six  and  seren  can  accord 
it  may  be  difficult  to  understand,  yet  they  hare 
had  the  honour  of  becoming  the  seven  bright  stars 
in  the  Great  Beer ;  and  in  Hindu  mythology  they 
are  fabled  to  be  married  to  the  Pleiades,  are 
vonhipped  at  the  festival  of  Shashti,  and  at  the 
nerifice  called  Chitra  Ketu,  Swar  Yaga,  and  a 
driok-oifering  is  poured  out  to  them  at  the  Magha 
bathmg  festival.— ITar^f,  iv.  p.  20. 

RIVEA  FRAGRANS.  Boodthee-keeray,  Tam. 
A  beautiful  variety  of  the  convolvulus  tribe,  found 
in  hedges,  called  the  clove*scented  creeper  by 
Europeans ;  transparent  white  flowers,  opening  at 
nmset,  and  perfuming  the  air  with  a  very  pleasant 
odour;  leaves  used  as  greens.  Wight  gives  R. 
CQneata,  cymoea,  hirsuta,  omata,  pomacea,  f^pecioea, 
and  tiliaefolia.— Jajfrey ;  Wight. 

RIYERa 

Rnd, PxBS. 


abfilorptioii  or  become  saline.  The  Bay  of  Bengifl 
receives  the  Ganges,  Brahmaputra,  Mahanadi, 
Godavery,  Kistna,  Pennar,  Gauvery,  Irawadi, 
Salwin,  etc 

Rivers  of  India,  the  areas  of  their  basins  and 
the  lengths  of  the  main  streams,  are  as  unda* ; 
area  in  English  square  miles,  and  length  in 
English  statute  miles : — 

A. — Basins  of  the  Arabmn  Sea,  area  629,600. 


Indus, 

Thur  Desert,    .        .        .        . 
Western  Ohats  Basins,    . 
Nerbadda,        .        .        .        . 
Kattyawar  and  Cutch  Penin- 
sulas,        .        .        .        . 

Tapti, 

Lanee, 

Myhie,  .  .  .  .  . 
Sabarmati,  .  .  •  . 
Western  Banas,  ,  . 
Dhadur, 


Wah,  . 
Waeter, 
Wod,  . 
Rio,     . 
Ar, . 


Sansk. 

Saxon. 

Slav. 

.  Sp. 

Tam..  Tel. 


rrmak,  8a,  Chay,    4[*urk. 
Sind,  .    . 


Nahr,  .  .  AfiAB.,  HxB. 
KiTlen,  FUuve,     .      Fa. 

flM, GXB. 

Udor, Gk. 

Ntddfi,  ....  Hind. 
udr,  .  .  .  IsLANDia 
Home,  Kinera,  .  .  It. 
^-wa,  Ga-wa, .  .  Jap. 
namtn Lat. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  S.  and  £.  of  Asia 
flow  into  the  Gaspian  Sea,  the  Persian  Oulf,  the 
Arabian  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
and  the  Ghinese  Sea.  The  valleys  of  the  Oxus, 
^  Jaxartes,  the  Indus,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
that  of  the  Euphrates,  being  at  the  extremities  of 
Iran,  that  territory,  in  addition  to  the  Tigris  and 
Aiaxes,  with  their  tributaries,  has  only  the  advan- 
^  of  the  Salvan,  the  Aji,  Jeghetu,  and  Safed- 
Rud  towards  the  north ;  the  Zend-Rud,  Indian, 
and  Bendamir  in  the  centre ;  the  Helmand,  with 
its  ^butary,  and  the  Farrah-Rud,  more  eastward. 
Besides  these,  there  are  some  inferior  streams, 
which  after  a  short  course  are  either  lost  by 


Area. 

372,700 

68,700 

41,700 

36,400 


27,600 

27,000 

22,400 

15,600 

9,600 

6,300 

1,800 


Length. 


B. — Ooromandd  Side^  Bay  of  Bengal, 


€k>davery, 
Kistna,     . 
Mahanadi, 
Cauvery,  . 
OriBsa  Coast  Basinn, 
Pennar,    . 
Bnihmany, 
Gundla  Ganga, 
Pnlioat  Lake,  . 
Palar, 
Pennar,    . 
ViUar,      . 

Colar  Lake, 


112,200 

94,500 

43,800 

27,700 

22,200 

20,600 

15,400 

10,300 

6,700 

6,300 

6,200 

4,600 

3,900 

3,600 

3,100 


ngtn 
800 


472 


441 
320 
360 
200 
180 


898 
800 
520 
472 

•  • « 

855 
350 


220 
245 


80 


Q.^NoHkem  and  EaH  Side,  Bap  of  Bengal, 


Brahmaputra,  ....  361,200  1800 

Ganges, 301,100  1514 

Irawadi, 150,800  1060 

Salwin, 62,700  750 

Arakan  Basins,                 .  29,700 

Sitang, 18,300  230 

Tenasserim  Coast  Basins,  14,200 

Bytomi 11,900  345 

Sabnnreka,       ....  11,300  317 

The  catchment  areas  and  the  flood  discharges 
of  rivers  of  Southern  India  are  as  follows : — 


River. 


Godavery  at  Rajamtindry, 
Kistna  at  Beswara,    • 
Canveiy  at  Setingham, 
Pennar  at  Nellore, 
Tumbudra  at  Kumool, 
Palar  at  Arcot, .     .    . 
Tambrapami  at  Palam 

oottah, 

Cauvery  at  Fraserpet, 
Vaiga  at  Madura,  .  . 
Chettar  at  Alligyapandra 

puram, .    . 
Gadana  Mathi. 
Hinmnft  Mathi 

colam,  .  .  • 
Initi  at  Malabar, 
Man  jjlaniha  at  Balagimta, 


at  Peiia 


Catch- 
ment 


8q.  miles. 


120,000 

U0,000 

28,000 

20,000 

20,000 

8,700 

687 

415 

1,600 

•     486 
29 

41 

336 

90 


Flood 
Dlscbaiges. 

Cubic  feet 
per  second 


1,360,000 

1,188,000 
472,000 
359,100 
270,000 
270,000 

189,000 

111,000 

43,200 

29.700 
28,068 

8,100 
14,985 
10,800 


Discharge 
per 

sq.  mile. 

Cubic  feet 
per  second 


11-2 
10-8 
16-9 
181 
13-5 
74-2 

324-0 

267*3 

27  0 

60-8 
9720 

202-5 
446-0 
121-5 


The  Persian  Golf  and  the  Arabian  Sea  receive 
the  rivers  Shat-ul-Arab,  Indus,  Lunee,  Nerbadda, 
Myhie,  Tapti,  and  numerous  streams  and  torrents 
from  the  Western  Ghats.    The  Himalaja  gives 
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forth  five  great  rirers, — tbe  Qanges,  Brahmapatni, 
Indiu,  Sutlej,  and  Kamali  or  Gogra.  These  are 
called  by  the  TibetanB,  Tam-jan-khamba  or  Horse's 
Mouth,  Shingh-gi-khamba  or  Lion*s  Moaih,  Lang- 
chan-khamba  or  Ball's  Mouth,  and  Mabja-kbamba 
or  Peacock's  Mouth.  The  last  lour  nrem  drain 
the  Kailas  group  of  mouotains.  They  rise  close 
to  the  great  Kailas  Purbut. 

The  Euphrates^  the  Forat  or  Forath  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  Perath  or  Phrath  of  the  Arabs, 
rises  near  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  joins 
the  Tigris  after  a  course  of  950  miles.  It  has 
two  great  sources  in  the  Armenian  mountains, 
the  more  northern  of  which  is  the  Anti-Taams, 
25  miles  N.E.  of  Erzerum. 

The  Tigris  river  is  known  to  the  people  as  tbe 
Dijlah.  It  is  formed  of  three  main  branches,— the 
Diarbeker  stream  or  true  Tigris,  the  Myafarekin 
river,  and  the  Bitlis-chai  or  Gentrites  of  Xeno- 
phon.  It  enters  on  the  low  country  near  Jaadrah ; 
at  Argunna  is  but  a  Uttle  brook ;  whilst  the 
Euphrates,  even  at  Midatea,  is  a  very  noble  river, 
about  a  hundred  yards  wide.  The  Tigris  varies 
as  much  in  the  rapidity  as  in  the  depth  of  its 
stream,  both  being  governed  by  the  periodical 
waters  that  rush  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
where  its  sources  are  about  50  miles  north-west 
of  the  valley  of  Diarbeker.  It  flows  thenoe  with 
a  swiftness  that  gave  it  the  ancient  Persian  name 
of  Tir,  the  arrow,  which  is  descriptive  of  its 
course.  The  average  rate  of  its  current  is  about 
seven  knots  an  hour.  It  begins  to  rise  in  March, 
is  highest  in  May,  and  in  June  returns  to  its 
natural  level.  Its  first  swell  is  produced  l^  the 
melting  of  the  winter  snows  in  the  mountains ; 
its  second  appears  towards  the  close  of  October 
or  the  beginmng  of  November,  and  rises  immedi- 
ately aft^  the  annual  rains  in  those  high  regions. 
But  it  is  onlj  during  the  spring  torrents  that 
a  complete  inundation  covers  the  land,  and 
the  city  of  Baghdad  stands  like  a  castellated 
island  in  the  micUt  of  a  boundless  sea.  It  has  an 
average  width  of  200  ^ards  from  Mosul  to 
Baghdad,  with  a  current  in  the  high  season  of 
about  4^  miles  per  hour.  The  countiy  is  highly 
cultivated  from  Mosul  to  Nimrud  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  but  from  the  latter  place  to  Tekrit 
all  cultivation  nearly  ceases ;  and  it  is  but  partially 
found  in  the  tract  luong  the  river  between  Tekrit 
and  Baghdad.  The  Tigris  is  navigable  for  rafts 
at  certain  seasons  from  the  bridge  of  Diarbeker 
to  Mosul,  a  distance  of  about  296  miles.  Below 
the  latter  place  it  is  more  or  less  so  throughout 
the  year,  and  the  descent  to  Baghdad  is  performed 
with  ease  and  speed.  Large  rafts,  supported  by 
200  or  even  300  inflated  skins,  are  much  in  use 
for  the  transport  of  goods,  and  when  the  mer- 
chants are  on  board,  a  small  room  is  raised  on 
the  raft  in  order  to  give  shelter  from  the  mux 
and  rain.  Since  the  middle  of  the  19th  eentary 
a  steamship  company  has  been  trafficking  on  the 
Tigris.  The  lands  on  either  side  of  these  two 
rivers  are  occupied  by  nomade  tribes  of  Arabs.  The 
two  rivers  unite  near  Eumah,  and  form  the  Shat- 
ul- Arab,  which  disembogues  into  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Kum  Feroz  river,  across  which  Amir  Azan 
Delemi  built  the  Band-i-amir  (Bend -amir).  It 
is  the  Aras,  a  modern  name  of  the  aaeioit  Araxes, 
the  Awerma  of  the  Purana&  It  laves  the' foot  of 
the  rook  Istakfar.  The  snowy  Ardegan  mountains 
•re  the  same  with  those  which  preaented  so  for* 
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midable  a  barrier  to  Alexander's  progresB^  and 
by  whose  slopes  he  descended  into  Persia  in  hii 
advance  on  reraepolis.  The  sources  of  the  Ans 
and  those  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Eaphrates 
are  about  ten  miles  from  one  another.  Plisj 
stated  that  those  sources  are  in  the  same  moan- 
tain,  and  600  paces  asunder.  This  river  at  its 
commencement,  owing  to  its  many  affluents,  betrs 
the  Persian  appellation  of  Hazara.  It  springifxom 
the  side  of  the  Bin  Gol,  or  Mountain  of  a  ThouBand 
Lakes,  about  30  miles  south  of  Enernm,  and 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  space  between  the 
eastern  and  western  branches  oi  the  Enphratei. 
Its  course,  from  its  first  spring  near  Jabal  Seihan, 
is  almost  north-east  for  about  146  miles  throogk 
Armenia,  when  it  turns  eastward,  bding  then  near 
the  frontier  of  Kars.  This  proximity  eontiniiei 
for  110  miles.  In  modem  times,  the  north-eastein 
districts,  along  the  banks  of  the  Araxes,  inter- 
vening between  Aderbijan  and  Georgia,  have  been 
in  general  subject  to  the  sovereigns  of  Persia 

Central  Asta^  between  India  and  Tartary,  is 
one  broad  mountain  range,  the  Himalaya  fonn- 
ing  the  southern  erest^  and  the  Kouen  Lon  tlie 
nivthem.  The  interior  has  some  lovely  valleys 
like  Kashmir,  but  it  is  more  usually  Iwoken  into 
rooky  ravines,  through  which  e^uents  of  the 
Indus  force  their  way  towards  the  plains;  or  die 
stretches  away  in  those  vast  treeless  uplands, 
which  are  one  of  the  chief  characteristios  of  the 
range  through  its  whole  extent  Hie  direetion 
of  this  range  is  from  east  to  west,  trendiog 
slightly  to  the  north,  while  the  parallel  chain  that 
bounds  Siberia  to  the  south,  and  the  outer  creet 
of  which  is  the  Tian  Shan,  trends  somewhat  to 
the  south ;  so  tiiat  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west 
of  Yarkand  and  Ka^igar,  the  groat  intenor 
depression  of  Chinese  Tartery  terminates,  and 
the  boundary  ranges  coalesce  in  the  elevated 
table-land  of  Pamir.  The  ascent  from  Tariond 
and  Kashgar  westward  to  tiie  tiJ>le-laad  of 
Pamir  is  almost  imperceptible ;  and  when  that 
lofty  position  is  gained,  where  tiie  average  elera- 
tioa  Lb  probably  as  muoh  as  16,000  feet  above  (he 
sea,  a  vast  open  plain  is  seen^  whksh  stretches 
from  the  valley  of  the  Jaxartes  (Syr  Darya) 
in  one  direetion,  across  the  head  -  streanB  of 
the  Oxus  (Amu  Darya),  to  the  top  of  the 
Kashgar  or  Ghitral  valley  in  another.  This 
plateau  may  be  700  or  800  miles  in  extent  It 
IS  studded  throughout  witli  lakes,  and  from  it 
desoend  four  great  river  systems.  The  Naiym, 
which  is  the  main  stream  of  the  Jaxartes,  nms 
through  a  long,  luxuriant  valley,  between  the 
culminating  ridge  and  outer  range  of  the  Tm 
Shan,  and  drains,  idl  the  northern  range  of  the 
plateau.  The  Oxus,  rising  in  the  San  Kol  or 
Yellow  Lake  of  Pamir,  at  least  800  milea  to  the 
south  of  the  Jaxartes,  receives  from  its  right 
bank  a  mnltitade  of  sminll  atreams,  which  ran  to 
the  south  through  rugged  valleys,  on  the  soot^- 
western  f  aoe  of  the  Pamir  Uganda.  The  western 
f aca  of  Pamir  between  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Oiss 
is  £ar  more  precipitous  than  tiie  eastern.  Ridges 
nm  out  as  lar  as  ^maroand  and  Karshi,  and  the 
streams  from  tha  upland  which  twine  amo^flfit 
these  ridges  form  the  Zar-af shaji  and  Kanhi  wi 
<ff  the  water  system  of  the  Oxus,  though  beioii 
iiiey  reach  that  rirer  they  are  entirely  eonBamed 
inirrigatum. 

Tha  India,  water  system  ia  formed  on 
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fioatli- eastern  exteemitf  of  Pamir,  where  tbe 
table-land  is  lost  in  tbe  rocky  gmnmiti  of  Mac 
7»ghy  and  a  ntiniber  of  Btreams  drain  off  to  the 
Eoothward,  forming  two  Bttbeidtary  Indna  systems. 
A  eofaninating  ridge,  Pusht-i-kbar,  or  Asb's  Back, 
whieh  runs  oul  from  the  south-east  oomer  of 
Fsmir,  Is  the  true  waterriied  between  Tibet  and 
Kibol,  the  streams  flowing  to  the  southward 
being  separated  by  tbe  shoulder  which  joins  the 
Hmdu  Kneh  from  the  streams  descending  through 
Vakkan  and  Badakhshan  to  the  Ozus,  and  forming 
tiie  Kabul  rirer,  which  fails  into  the  Indus  at 
Attook ;  while  those  that  flow  to  the  south-east 
and  are  diTided  by  tlie  Mus  Tagb  range  from 
Tirtafy,  desoend  throu^  a  series  of  rockY  valleys 
and  pieoipitous  gorges  into  the  Upper  Indus  at 
litde  Tibet. 

From  the  eastern  face  of  the  Pamir,  again, 
which  dopes  off  very  gradualiy  into  the  plains  of 
Tuteiy,  is  supplied  a  fourth  water  system,  in  the 
fofm  of  a  series  of  small  streams,  which,  nassing 
by  Tarkand  and  Kashgar,  are  ultimately  lost 
in  the  aandy  deserit  or  in  some  cases  reach  the 
oentfal  lake  of  Iiob  Nor. 

Tbe  basms  of  the  Amu  and  Syr  Darya  are 
partly  in  Russian,  partly  in  Persian  territory,  and 
partly  hi  that  of  Afghim  Turkestan,  under  chiefs 
rabordinate  to  Uie  Amb  of  Kftbul,  and  are  largely 
occapied  bf  Tcvkj  Turkoman,  and  Iranian  races, 
tke  two  fonner  being  almost  all  of  them  nomades 
and  predatory.  The  sources  of  these  rivers  are 
in  the  taUe-land  of  Pamir,  and  those  of  the  Amu, 
lint  Been  by  Lieutenant  Wood  in  the  early  part 
of  ^e  I9th  century,  have  since  been  visited  by 
other  explorers. 

The  Iwiiu  is  a  magniflcent  river ;  it  rises  in  the 
Kailas  or  Gangri  range,  in  lat  SI''  ^(f  N.,  and 
loDg.  80""  W  B.,  1700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  has 
a  eoune  of  about  1977  miles.  It  is  known  in  the 
Tibetan  of  Ladakh  as  the  Tsaog-po,  the  Sam-po- 
ho  of  tbe  Chinese  Pilgrim  Hiwen  Thsang.  A  few 
miks  from  Leh  it  receives  the  Zanskar  river,  and 
its  bed  at  Pitak  below  Leh  Is  10,600  feet  above 
the  lea.  At  Mittunkot,  the  Indus  is  often  2000 
yards  broad,  and  near  (his  place,  in  hit.  28''  55'  N., 
and  kmg.  70^  28'  £.,  it  is  joined  without  riolence 
by  the  Panjnad,  a  large  navigable  stream, 
the  colleeted  waters  of  the  Sutlej,  Beas,  Rari, 
Cbenab,  and  Jhelum,  after  which  its  bed  never 
ahallows  in  the  dry  season  to  less  than  fifteen 
feet,  and  seldom  preserves  so  great  a  breadth  as 
Iwlf  a  mile.  The  whole  length  of  its  mountain 
eonrse  from  its  source  to  Attock  is  about  1035 
milea,  and  the  whole  fall  is  16,000  feet,  or  15'4 
feet  per  mile.  From  Attock  to  the  sea,  the  length 
IB  942  miles.  Its  maximum  discharge,  above  the 
eoniliienee  of  the  Panjnad,  oeenrs  in  July  and 
Aociis^  when  it  is  swollen  by  the  seasonal  rains, 
and  it  then  readies  135,000  eubic  feet^  falling  to 
its  nunimnm  of  15,000  in  December.  Up  to  this 
oonflnence  it  is  known  by  various  names,  viz. : 


Sam-po-ho, . 
SinlW.     . 


ORtV. 

»t 

Ladakh. 


Saind*haTa,  . 
Sing-ge-ofaii,  . 
SinVka-bah, 


.    Savsk. 

TlBHTAN. 


f» 


Sfaig-ge  ehu  means  the  Ucn  river,  and  8in*h- 
ka-babihe  lion*s  mouth.  From  the  oonfluenee, 
in  its  route  through  Sind,  it  is  known  as  the 
^,  8iio,  or  Sera,  down  to  Sehwan  ^  as  the 
Wicholo or eentrel fhxn  Sehwan. to  Hyderabad; 
Md  as  the  Lhr  from  Hyderabad  to  the  sea.   The 


raoes  ooeupying  the  oonntries  near  are  the  Bhot, 
the  Afghan,  the  Jut,  the  Baluch,  the  Brahui,  the 
Hajput,  and  the  Lar.  The  Indus  guards  the 
western  frontier  of  British  India,  and  in  all  the 
militarv  operations  of  the  British  ainee  1834^ 
in  Afghanistan  and  Sind,  the  Indus  has  been  of 
great  value  as  a  means  of  communication.  During 
the  war  of  1845-1846  in  the  Panjab,  a  bridge  of 
boat!  was  carried  up  tbe  river  as  far  as  Bahawuipur, 
and  thence  despatched  up  the  Qharra  to  Ferospur  | 
and  another  branch  of  the  river,  the  Cbenab,  was 
in  a  subsequent  war  navigated  up  to  Multan. 

The  Tarim  debouches  into  Loo  Nor,  an  inland 
sea,  into  which  the  waters  of  several  rivers  flow. 
The  Tarim  is  about  800  miles  long ;  the  lake  is  in 
a  considerable  depreasion,  not  more  than  2000 
feet  above  sea-leveL 

Three  large  rivers  flow  through  Kafiristan  from 
north  to  south,  and  augment  with  their  waters 
the  river  of  Kabul  and  Jalalabad,  which  ulti- 
mately falls  into  the  Indus.  The  two  westerly 
rivers  unite  at  Tirgari  of  Lughman,  and  tlie  joint 
stream,  after  a  short  course  of  eight  or  ten  miles« 
falls  into  the  Kibui  river  at  Ler^,  in  the  same 
district,  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Mandarawar. 
The  easterly  river,  known  as  tliat  of  Kameh,  falls 
into  tbe  Kabul  river  east  of  Jalalabad,  and  at  a 
distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Keigah. 
The  Kameh  flows  throu^  Ohitral,  and  its  source 
is  more  remote.  On  the  east  it  may  be  considered 
the  boundary  of  the  Slahposh  territory,  as  the 
river  of  Nadjil  and  Alishang  forms  the  boundary 
on  the  west  The  sources  of  the  Xadjil  river  are 
said  to  be  not  very  distant,  and  it  ia  the  smallest 
of  the  three  rivers. 

From  the  central  axis  of  the  Himalaya,  a  suc- 
cession of  secondary  ranges  take  their  origin, 
which  descend  on  the  one  hand  towards  the  plains 
of  India,  and  on  the  other  towards  the  northern 
riveis.  These  secondary  chains  on  the  Indian 
side  separate  great  rivers  which  flow  towards  the 
plains  of  India,  and  which,  successively  uniting  in 
their  oouraes  through  the  plains,  ultimately  dis- 
charge their  waters  into  the  Indus  and  Brahma- 
putra, from  which  they  are  at  firat  separated  by 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  Himalaya.  The  great 
rivers  from  west  to  east  in  succession  are  the 
Jhelum,  the  Ghenab,  the  Ravi,  the  Beas,  the 
Sutlej,  the  Jumna,  the  Ganges,  the  Gogra,  the 
Gandak,  the  Kosi,  tiie  Tiata,  the  Monas,  and  the 
Subansiri  All  these  are  separated  by  chains  at 
first  of  great  elevation,  but  which  terminate  at 
last  abruptly  in  the  plains  of  India. 

The  riven  of  Northern  India  are  shallow,  turbu- 
lent streams,  travening  a  vast  extent  of  more  or 
less  level  country,  the  bottom  usually  of  sand  or 
mud,  which  as  a  mass  is  constantly  on  tbe  move 
towards  the  sea,  the  channel  consequently  always 
shifting  its  position,  and  the  depth  very  uncertain. 
The  navigable  channel,  although  de^  enough, 
ia  often  £ffioult  to  discern  in  a  wide  expanse  of 
waters,  or  among  sandbanks  intersected  in  every 
direction  by  blind  channels,  among  which  the 
open  one  is  undistinguishable.  The  current  often 
presents  whirls  or  ediies  running  contrary  to  the 
stream,  which  frequently  shoots  from  an  abrupt 
turning  at  such  an  angle  to  the  course  of  tnc 
stream  as  to  deprive  tbe  rudder  of  its  command, 
and  throw  a  boat  violently  acroaa  the  stream,  or 
ereu  turn  her  round. 

The  rioheel  and  altogether  most  Important  part 
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of  Britiflh  India  is  that  which  extends  from  Galcntta 
to  Pesbawor,  and  compriseB  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Ganges  uid  the  Panjab.  The  oonrae  of  the 
great  rivers  through  this  region  marks  the  pre- 
vailing slope  of  the  land,  which  falls  on  every  side 
from  we  Himalayas,  the  Rajpntana  uplands,  and 
the  Yindhyan  plateau  towards  the  seaward  opening 
of  the  Arabian  Sea  and  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  diief  rivers  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  are  the 
Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and  the  G^^  Among 
minor  streams,  the  £.  and  W.  ^i  Nadi  and 
the  Hindan  flow  through  the  Doab,  The  Ghambal 
intersects  the  Trans-Jumna  tract  in  Etawa. 
The  Betwa  and  the  Ken  are  the  principal  streams 
of  Bundelkhand.  The  Ganges,  with  its  tributary 
the  Jumna,  collects  the  rainfall  from  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  mountain  wall,  and  pours  it  down 
upon  the  plains  of  Bengal 

Towards  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahma- 
putra, when  the  volame  of  water,  increased  by  the 
Himalayan  snows,  is  swelled  by  ordinary  or  ab- 
normal rains,  all  channels  are  uiuted  in  one  huge 
expanse  of  water,  miles  in  breadth.  The  sur- 
rounding cbuntry  is  an  inland  sea,  over  which 
communication  is  maintained  in  skiffs  and  canoes 
between  one  village  and  another.  By  the  mouth 
of  October  the  waters  subside.  In  the.  dry  season 
hu^  masses  of  earth  can  be  seen  falting  under  the 
action  of  an  undermining  current,  and  the  noise  can 
be  heard  several  hundrMs  of  yaids  ofF.  Owing  to 
the  anniud  overflow  of  its  network  of  rivers,  the 
level  of  the  plains  of  l/ower  Bengal  is  gradually 
rising. 

The  Jamuna  or  Jamoona  river  of  Northern 
Bengal  in  Renneirs  time  joined  the  Brahmaputra, 
whereas  it  now  joins  the  main  stream  of  the 
Ganges  near  the  railway  station  of  Goalundo. 
On  the  Jamuna  is  situated  the  important  mart  of 
Sirajganj,  perhaps  the  richest  of  all  the  centres 
of  trade  in  the  interior  of  Bengal  Till  about 
1840  this  capital  of  the  trade  in  jute  stood 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  1848  the  floods 
carried  the  town  clean  away,  whereupon  the 
traders  formed  a  new  bazar  on  the  new  bank, 
five  miles  from  the  original  spot.  When  the 
stream,  in  another  sudden  caprice,  went  back  to 
its  old  bed,  the  traders,  warned  by  experience, 
preferred  remaining  where  they  were.  Huge 
boats  are  now  moored  in  the  mid-stream  miles 
from  the  bank,  and  business  is  done  by  merchants 
and  brokers,  who  move  about  in  smaJl  boats,  or 
traverse  what,  in  the  hot  season,  is  a  blinding  waste 
of  sand  some  miles  in  extent.  The  real  Sirajganj 
has  been  happilv  described  as  a  town  without 
houses.  But  it  has  a  population  of  18,000,  and 
an  aggregate  trade,  imports  and  exports,  of  ^ 
millions. 

The  Tista  rises  in  Independent  Sikkim  or  in 
Tibet,  or  in  both  countries.  Its  upper  reaches 
display  rocky  pools,  huge  boulders,  wooded  banks^ 
ana  picturesque  scenery.  When  it  descends  to  the 
plains,  these  peculiarities  are  exchanged  for  a  fine 
channel  often  800  yards  wide,  which,  even  where 
the  volume  is  least,  will  float  boats  of  three  and 
four  tons  burden.  The  history  of  the  freaks  of 
this  stream  is  very  suggestive.  In  the  survey  by 
Major  Rennell,  the  Tista  flowed  due  south,  joined 
anotiier  river  in  Dinajpur,  and  finally  emptied 
itself  into  the  main .  stream  of  the  Ganges.  In 
1787  the  Tista  was  choked  by  excess  of  silt,  and 
burst  its  banks,  when  the  accumulated  waters 


forced  their  wiiy  into  a  small  brandi,  whidi,  «fter 
flooding  the  country  and  causing  inunense  damage, 
they  gradually  so  enlarged  as  to  form  a  jonction 
with  the  Brahmaputra,  which  still  exists. 

The  Mahemadi,  in  the  province  of  Cattiek, 
rises  in  a  mountainous  ana  wooded  region,  and, 
after  a  tortuous  course  between  ridges  of  hilh 
and  over  ledges  of  rooks,  divides  into  two  or  more 
main  channels,  and  has  often  threatened  to  sweep 
away  the  town  of  Guttack.  But  the  volame  A 
waters  has  been  confined  and  utilised  byengillee^ 
ing  skill  A  series  of  camds,  at  a  conaderable 
outlay,  will  guarantee  the  province  againat  a 
recurrence  of  tlie  terrible  famine  of  1866. 

Except  the  Nerbadda  and  Godavery,  anlw 
great  engineering  skill  be  applied,  there  are  none 
of  the  rivers  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  likdj  to 
prove  navigable.  The  waterfalls  on  the  Nerbadda 
river  are  Uiose  of  Kapila-dhara  and  Dadh-dbara 
near  its  source, — the  former  of  78  feet  The  aezt 
is  at  Umaria  in  the  Narsinghpnr  district,  of  abool 
10  feet.  At  Mandhar,  90  mile^  below  Hoshaog- 
abad,  and  about  25  below  Handia,  there  is  a  fall 
of  40  feet;  at  Dadri,  near  Fnnasa,  25  miltf 
below  Mandhar,  there  is  another  fall  of  40  feet 

The  British  Indian  Government  tried  to  make 
the  Godavery  navigable.  The  rivos  embraced 
under  the  Godavery  navigation  project  are  the 
Godavery,  Wardha,  Pruihita,  Wain-Gaoga, 
Indrawati,  Sabari,  and  Pain  -  Ganga.  Tbe 
three  first,  however,  are  the  principal  atreanA 
The  Wardha  takes  its  rise  in  the  Baitol  disUiet, 
west  of  Nagpur,  and,  after  flowing  for  sone 
distance  in  a  south-east  direction,  is  joined  by 
the  Wunna,  which,  passing  under  Hingingbat, 
falls  to  the  south,  and  forms  its  junction  with  the 
Wardha,  at  a  place  called  Sweet,  18  mileB  soatli 
of  the  latter  place.  At  this  confluence  are  tbe 
falls  of  Zoourate,  and  under  them  is  tbe  village 
of  Chuhmunder,  which  was  supposed  to  be  tbe 
limit  of  the  contemplated  engineering  operatiouft 
The  Wardha  flows  on  to  the  south-east,  until,  a 
little  before  reaching  Chanda,  it  is  joined  by 
the  Pain  -  Ganga,  when,  losing  the  names  of 
Wardha  and  Pain -Ganga,  the  united  BtresD 
continues  under  the  name  of  Pranhita  to  its 
junction  with  the  Godavery,  a  few  miles  below 
the  station  of  Sironcha.  Midway  between  tbeae 
confluences  is  situated  the  third  or  DewalamoffT 
barrier,  extending  round  in  a  curve  for  aboat  50 
miles,  and  midwaj  down  this  barrier  tbe  Waio- 
Ganga  discharges  itself  into  the  Pranhita  From 
the  confluence  of  the  Godavery  and  Pranbita 
below  Sironcha  to  the  sea,  the  river  camea  tbe 
former  name,  although  joined  at  intervals  by  the 
Indrawati  and  other  tributaries  above  i^eme^ 
Thirty  miles  below  Sironcha  is  the  secosdor 
Enchampally  barrier,  and  eighty  miles  below  this 
again  is  the  first  or  Sinteral  hairier. 

The  Tsan-puy  or  Brahmaputra,  like  the  Sotlej, 
rises  near  to  the  sacred  lake  of  Manasarovar. 
Indeed,  the  Indus,  the  Sutlei,and  the  Brabmapatia 
may  be  said  to  start  from  the  same  water-parting* 
After  receiving  several  tributaries  from  toe  c<«- 
fines  of  the  Chinese  empire,  the  river  (Brah- 
maputra) bends  round  a  lofty  eastern  i^<^°S^ 
the  Himalayas,  and  enters  British  territory  uadtf 
the  name  of  the  Dihang,  near  Saddiya  in  Aaaia 
A  few  days'  journey  from  Saddiya,  the  frontjcr 
town  of  Assam,  there  is  a  station  called  BoDgfi 
where  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  hare  tbeir 
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aolitery  home.  Here  is  the  meeting-place  of  the 
£roiitiei8  of  India,  Burma,  China,  and  Tibet, 
lUdng  our  8t«nd  at  this  spot,  and  looking  south, 
we  hare  fire  great  riyers,  all  destined  to  play  a 
great  part  in  the  future  trade  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  regeneration  of  the  people  who  swarm  on 
their  banks.  To  the  west  is  the  Brahmaputra, 
whieh  bears  the  tea  of  Assam  to  its  destina- 
tion ;  to  the  extreme  east  is  the  Yang  -  tse,  the 
great  river  of  China ;  and  flowing  directly  south 
and  almost  parallel  at  distances  of  abotit  200 
mtlea  from  each  other  are,  in  order  from  the 
Yao^^tae,  the  great  Mei^kong  or  Cambodia 
river,  the  Salwin,  and  the  Irawadi.  On  the 
delta  of  the  first  the  French  have  planted  them- 
selves, and  already  their  steamers  have  sailed  up 
towards  China  and  Burma,  till  stopped  by  the 
lamda 

The  T'saa-pu  river  rises  close  to  the  sources 
of  the  Indus  and  Sntlej  at  a  height  of  16,000  feet. 
Bniming  eastward  it  falls  to  14,200  feet  at  Tadum, 
11,800  feet  at  Shigatze,  and  11,800  feet  near 
Lbaaaa.     It  is  almost  certain  that  this  river  joins 
the  Brahmapntra  in  Assam  under  the  name  of 
the  Dihang.     This  mighty  river  runs  from  the 
N.E.  of  India,  from  Brabmakund  to  Goalpaitt, 
for  a  mean  length,  exchisive '  of  its  numerous 
smali  curves,  of  more  than  400  miles.    The  level 
of  the  Brahmaputra  at  Saddiya  is  210  feet.   A  little 
to  the  aonth  of  the  entrance  of  the  Tista  begins 
that  part  oi  the  river  where  the  stream  brandies 
off  in  the  shape  of  a  delta,  and  shortly  joins  with 
that  of  the  Ganges.    The  ebb  and  flood  of  the 
tide  extend,  in  the  season  when  the  river  is  low, 
npiwardB  beyond.  Dacca ;  the  fall  from  Saddiya  to 
the  delta  consequently  amounting  to  half  a  foot 
per  mUe.    The  Brahmakund  is  a  very  deep  basin- 
shaped  enlargement  of  the  river,  just  before  it 
emerges  from  the  mountains  to  descend  into  the 
plains  of  Assam.     The  velocity  of  the  current, 
which  both  above  and  below  the  Brahmakund  is 
Very  great,  suffers  a  great  diminution  at  this 
pomtb      In  this  S.W.  course,  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  left  diore  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and 
nearly  parallel  to  the  broad  valley  through  which 
it  rana,  we  meet  with  a  longitudinal  range  of 
secondary  hills,  inhabited  by  the  various  scattered 
tribes  ci  the  Naga,  Khassya,  Jaintia,  and  Garo. 
It  diseoihogues  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  through 
three  mouths,  after  a  length,  in  the  plains,  of 
933  miles.    It  receives  in  its  long  course  the 
T'san-pu,  1000 ;  Dihang,  140 ;  Noa  Dihang,  100 ; 
Ban  Dildng,  160 ;  Subansiri,  180 ;  Manas,  189  ; 
Bagni,  150;  Guddala,  160;  Dharla,  148;  Tista, 
313  ;  Bank,  200  ;  Gumti,  140  miles. 

The  delta  branches  of  the  Brahmaputra  and 
Ganges  intersect  Lower  Bengal  in  such  a  variety 
of  directions  as  to  form  a  complete  system  of 
inland  navigation.  The  Brahmaputra  begins  to 
rise  in  April,  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snow  at 
its  alpine  sources.  About  the  Ist  July  it  is  at 
inXi  flood,  and  all  the  level  country  is  submerged, 
hards  of  buffaloes,  deer,  and  hogs  then  swim  for 
lefnge  to  the  hills.  The  Br&mapntra  drains 
Assam  in  every  direction.  It  is  known  in  Assam 
by  the  name  Hiranya  or  golden.  In  the  rainy 
season  it  rises  30  or  40  feet  above  its  lowest  level, 
overflows  its  bsnks,  and  inundates  the  country 
like  an  inland  sea.  In  the  dry  season  it  is  a 
labyrinth  of  half-filled  channels,  rendering  the 
navigatioii  intricate  and  fit  only  for  steamers  of 


light  draught  It  is  not  navigable  higher  than 
Dibrughar.  As  seen  from  Ogri  Hill  near  Tezpur, 
the  river  is  sweeping  along  in  a  bed  of  from  ten 
to  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  with  numerous  islands 
covered  with  canes  and  shrubs.  The  chief  towns 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  are  Bishnath,  Durrung, 
Gowhatty,  Goalpara,  Naaseerabad.  It  is  navi- 
gated from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  Dibrugarh,  near 
the  head  of  the  Assam  valley,  within  500  miles 
of  Pengshaw,  on  the  Yang-tse-kiang  river.  Of 
Ihese  500  miles  800  are  known.  Megna  and 
Brahmaputra  are  names  of  the  same  river  in 
different  paris  of  its  course;  the  Megna  faVs 
into  the  Brahmaputra,  and  though  a  much 
smaller  river,  communicates  its  name  to  the  other 
during  the  rest  of  its  course. 

The  Aryan  Hindu  and  the  non- Aryan  races 
who  bccnpy  British  India  continue  to  worship 

?>rings  and  fountains  and  other  natural  objects, 
his  has  been  a  custom  with  many  races.  The 
fountain  of  Egeria,  the  Fontinalia  Komana,  the 
Aquae  Ferentinse,  and  the  sacred  wood  where  the 
Ferise  Latinae  were  celebrated,  were  under  the 
especial  protection  of  some  divinity.  Pansanias 
says  that  at  Phocis  in  Achaia,  there  was  a  foun- 
tain called  Hama,  consecrated  to  Hermes,  near 
which  thirty  enormous  straight  stones  had  been 
erected  at  a  very  remote  period,  when  instead  of 
images  the  Greeks  adored  blocks  of  stone.  Such 
was  also  the  religion  of  pagan  Ireland. 

And  still  the  Granges  river  by  Hindus  is  es- 
teemed sacred.  Many  persons,  whose  relations 
die  at  a  distance  from  the  Ganees,  at  the  time  of 
burning  the  body  preserve  a  Done,  and  at  some 
future  time  send  or  bring  this  bone  and  commit 
it  to  the  river.  The  work  called  Kriya-yogasara 
contains  the  following  curious  story : — *  A  Brah- 
man, who  had  been  guilty  of  the  greatest  crimep, 
was  devoured  by  wild  beasts;  his  bones  only 
remained.  A  crow  took  up  one  of  these  bonep, 
and  was  carrying  it  over  Ganga,  when  another 
bird  dartmg  upon  it,  the  crow  let  the  bone  fall. 
As  soon  as  the  bone  touched  Gnnga,  the  Brahman 
sprang  to  life,  and  was  ascending  to  heaven,  when 
the  messenger  of  Yama,  the  judge  of  the  dead, 
seized  him  as  a  great  sinner.  At  this  time  Nara- 
yanans messengers  interfered.* 

The  confluence  of  rivers,  called  Sangam  by 
Hindus,  is  held  sacred  by  these  religionists ;  the- 
forks  of  the  Ganges  and  Junma  at  Allahabad,  of 
the  Ganges  and  Gandak  at  Patna,  may  be  men- 
tioned, and  pilgrims  visit  them  in  large  numbers. 
The  tongue  of  land  where  the  Ganges  unites  with 
her  great  sister  river  the  Jumna,  is  the  true 
Prayag,  the  place  of  pilgrimage  to  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  oi  devout  Hindus  repair  to 
wash  away  their  sins  in  her  sanctifying  waters. 
A  legend  tells  us  that  at  Allahabad  or  Prayag  the 
clear  and  undimmed  glance  of  Hindu  faith  can 
discern  a  third  stream,  besides  those  visible  to 
ordinary  mortals,  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges, 
which  there  unite  just  below  the  fort  But 
the  Ganges  at  her  estuary  is  not  less  sacred 
than  her  source.  Saugor  Island,  at  her  mouth, 
is  annually  visited  by  a  vast  concourse  of  pilgrims, 
in  commemoration  of  her  act  of  saving  grace, 
when,  in  order  to  cleanse  the  60,000  damned  ones 
of  the  house  of  Saugor,  she  divided  herself  into  a 
hundred  channels,  ^us  making  sure  of  reaching 
their  remains,  and  so  forming  the  delta  of  Bengal. 
Devout  Huidus  make  a  six  years'  pilgrimage  from 
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the  aoareo  of  tho  Ganges  to  tlie  moath  and  back 
again.  It  is  known  as  a  pradakshina,  or  a  dream- 
ambulation,  and  is  stul  performed  by  man^; 
and  a  few  of  the  devotees  may  be  seen  weanly 
accomplishing  tho  meritorious  penance  of  measur* 
ing  their  length  along  certain  parts  of  the  route. 
To  die  and  be  buried  on  the  river  bank  is  the  last 
wish  of  millions  of  Hindus.  Even  to  exclaim 
Gangal  Ganga!  at  the  distance  of  100  leagues 
from  the  river,  say  her  more  enthusiastic  devotees, 
may  atone  for  the  sins  committed  during  three 
previous  lives. 

Katiia/uli,  a  river  of  Gbitta^ng,  which  dis 
cmbogues  into  the  Bay  of  Beni 

IrawadL — ^The  sources  of  this  great  river  are 
between  lat.  27''  and  28"^  N.,  and  long.  97°  30'  E. 
The  transverse  range,  which  separates  the  upper 
part  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Irawadi  from  the 
valley  of  Assam,  is  of  moderate  elevation,  varying 
probably  between  5000  and  6000  feet  The  slope 
of  its  '^Uey  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Indus  or 
Ganges.  The  valley  of  Hukum  is  said  to  be  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  central 
branch  of  the  Irawadi  at  Manchi,  in  lat.  27°  20' 
N.,  18  1800  feet ;  at  Bhamo,  in  lat  24°,  about  500 
feet  Along  its  bank,  hills  frequently  approach, 
and  some  of  them  dose  to  the  river  are  oOOO  or 
4000  feet  high.  Amongst  the  high  mountains  at 
its  source  the  rainfall  is  oonsiderable ;  at  its 
centre,  the  fall  of  rain  is  comparatively  small,  but 
much  rain  falls  at  its  delta.  The  valley  of  Manipur 
is  drained  by  the  westerlv  tributary  of  the  Irawadi. 
The  valley  of  the  Irawaoi  at  iti  lower  end  unites 
with  that  of  the  Sitang  to  form  an  extensive  phiin 
stretchiDg  from  Cape  Negrais  on  the  west  to 
Martaban  on  the  east  The  water-parting  between 
these  two  streams  la  the  Pegu  Yoma  range,  which, 
running  north  and  south,  terminates  in  low  hills  at 
Rangoon.  The  valley  is  about  80  miles  broad  at 
the  frontier  line,  counting  from  chain  to  chain. 
It  flows  for  660  miles  before  reachiog  the  British 
possessions,  and  thence  its  waters  roll  on  for  240 
miles  to  the  sea  in  a  S.S.  W.  direction.  As  it  nears 
the  coast  it  divides,  converting  the  lower  portion 
of  the  valley  into  a  network  of  tidal  creeka  A 
little  above  Henzadah,  about  90  miles  inland,  it 
sends  off  its  first  branch  to  the  westward,  which, 
flowing  past  Bassein,  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Pammawadi  and  of  the  Penglaygalav,  and,  bifur- 
cating, enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal  bv  two  main 
mou^s,  the  Bassein  and  the  Thekkay  -  thoung 
rivers.  The  waters  of  the  Irawadi  commence  to 
rise  in  March,  and  continue  to  rise  till  September, 
when,  or  in  October,  they  commence  to  fall 
again,  having  risen  37  or  40  feet  Just  below 
&ngoon  it  is  joined  by  the  Pegu  and  Puxun- 
douD^  rivers,  flowing  from  the  east  and  north-east 
The  Pegu  and  the  Puzundoung  rivers  rise  close 
together  in  the  Yoma  range,  about  58  miles  above 
the  town  of  Pegu,  the  capital  of  the  andent  Talaing 
kingdom  conquered  b^  the  Burmese  under  Alom- 
pra,  and  whioi  gives  its  name  to  all  this  portion 
of  Uie  country. 

The  Sitana  river  rises  far  north  of  British  ter- 
ritory, which  it  enters  just  above  Tounghoo. 
Here  it  is  naitow,  and  navigable  with  difficulty  for 
large  boats  during  the  drjr  season. 

The  Menam  river  empties  itself  into  the  bottom 
of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  It  washes  Bankok|  the 
capital  of  Siam. 

3iei'-hon§^  or  Cambodia  river,  empties  itself  in 
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the  China  Sea,  at  the  entranoe  of  the  Qulf  o( 
Siam. 

The  Hoang-ho  of  China  riaoB  in  the  Koaen  Lai 
range,  from  springs  which  the  Chinese  figure  to 
themselves  as  the  stany  sea.  After  bontiv 
through  several  water-partings,  making  wooderfsi 
bends  near  the  base  c^  the  Mid  Asia  pbteMi,it 
traverses  Northern  China,  and  confers  agricQltanl 
prosperity  on  120  millions  of  souls.  Iti  cosni 
witbm  the  plateao  is  about  400  miles,  siri  ils 
water-supply  is  there  perpetually  snow  fed. 

The  Yang^Ue  of  China  has  its  souoe  in  tb 
Kouen  Lun.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  %u^ 
rivers  in  the  world;  it  takes  its  rise  oq  tho 
north -east«n  edge  of  the  plateau  of  Tib(i 
and,  after  traTerung  the  Koko-Nor,  eaten 
China  at  the  province  of  Sjin-sa;  it  thn 
leaves  it  again  to  water  the  sandy  plaina  at  tin 
foot  of  the  Alechan  mountains,  sanouDdi  tbe 
country  of  Ortous,  and,  after  having  watend 
China  from  scmth  to  north,  and  then  from  weit  to 
east,  goes  on  to  throw  itadf  into  Um  Yellow  8« 
The  waters  are  pure  and  beautiful  at  their  sovoe, 
and  only  assume  their  ydlow  tint  after  panag 
the  Aleohan  and  the  Ortoa&  The  rirer  livi 
almost  always  to  the  level  of  the  oountrv  throDgh 
which  it  flows ;  and  to  this  is  to  be  attributed  tiie 
disastrous  inundations  which  it  occssions.  Ttm 
floods,  so  very  fatal  to  China,  are  of  litde  qobm- 
quenoe  to  the  nomadic  Tartars,  who  have  ooly  io 
strike  their  tents  and  move  off  elsewhere. 

After  quitting  the  pliUieau  of  Mid  Asia,  ituMa 
through  provinces  of  China  so  thickly  peoplea  tliat 
they  Give  been  estimated  to  hold  120  nulboDi  of 
people,  supplying  the  means  of  irrigatioa  aad 
water  traffic ;  ai^,  after  a  ooune  of.  700  milei, 
enters  China  proper.  Its  water-supply  is  immeoM 
and  unfailing,  obtained  largely  f lom  the  aaov-di^ 
and  ice-bound  regions  at  its  souros.  It  fom, 
with  the  Hoang-ho,  a  twin  baain  to  which  tiv 
most  advanoed  and  powerful  eastern  ctritotiw 
owes  its  devdopment 

Ho  T'u  Loh-Shu  of  the  Chinese  meaos  the 
plan  (or  diagram)  of  the  Yellow  River,  aai  tb 
writing  (or  book)  of  tha  river  Lob.  By  tha 
phrase  are  designated  the  aystems  of  diagnun 
and  arrangement  of  the  ordinal  numbers.  Thtn. 
according  to  andent  traditioai,  wen  reveakd 
to  the  aa^  Foh-hi  and  Yu  in  a  anpenatoal 
manner.  Kung  Ngan-Kwui  gave  form  to  ^ 
legends,  which  reUte  that  a  dngon-hons  wiA 
symbols  on  its  back,  and  a  tortoise  with  a  aoroD 
of  writing  on  its  back,  oame  out  of  the  rinrt 
which  Yu  interpreted  and  made  the  basis  of  Itf 
ninefold  division  of  philosophy. — ^SdUo^vA 
General  HypeomHry  of  India,  il  p.  98 ;  Rmadts 
Memoir,  pp.  337,  361 ;  Fraeer'e  HmaUtMa  Uo» 
tains,  p.  468;  Herbert;  Hodgson;  Tod's  Mqjat^ 
i.  p.  16;  Bep.  Ro^ Com.;  Ward's Hindooi,lf 
275 ;  PUny,  lib.  vi.  e.  9,  in  Malcolms  Perm, & 
p.  212;  Joiirnol  Royal  Geo.  Socilpuivu^^^ 
Kinneir^s  Geograpkical  Memoir,  p.  9;  iVto^< 
TraveU,  il  p.  258;  Maury's  Physiad  Oeoynpkfh 
p.  308 ;  Imp.  Gaz. ;  Trelawney  Sasmder^  Mo» 
tains  and  River-banns, 

BOADS  have  existed  in  India  fram  the  i»Mt 
ancieni  times,  but  since  artillecy  has  been  iiaed  la 
war,  and  sinoe  parts  of  India  hare  been  in  tse 
poasesaion  of  the  British,  the  Fneneb,  the  DatA 
the  Partuguese,  aad  the  Duooi,  ef  oris  hava  bfltf 
made  to  extend  iliem.    BoadswsBS  mads  bf  tas 
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Greeb  and  Romans,  bat  never  by  the  Arab  or  the 
Jew.  The  British,  on  assumiog  the  goremment 
of  the  oonntry,  found  that  the  roads  which  the 
)lofjikvX  emperors  were  said  to  have  made  had  not 
been  nsyed.  In  1850,Lord  Dalhonsie  commenoed  a 
road  irom  Hindustan  to  Central  Asia,  from  which, 
eren  in  an  unfinished  state,  benefits  have  arisen. 
Tke  original  idea  was  that  the  road  should  be  avail- 
»Ue  lorwheelod  carnages  through  itsentire  length. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  the  Via  Appia  of  India, 
niD8  for  1 200  miles,  from  GalcutUi  to  Lahore.  The 
Simla,  Naini  Tal,  Ranikhet,  and  Darjilinff  roads 
sole  the  steeps  of  the  Himalayas ;  and  the  Gauges, 
Biri  Doab,  and  Kistna  canals  are  triumphs  of 
efigioeeriog  skill.  India  is  traversed  by  railroads 
from  side  to  side,  and  from  sea  to  sea,  by  several 
xhooBt  parallel  linea  Each  of  the  seaporfai  of  the 
PeniDBoIa  is  the  terminus  of  at  least  one  line,  and 
vithin  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
there  will  not  be  two  places  of  prime  importance 
from  one  to  the  other  of  which  passengers  and 
neichandise  may  not  be  carried  by  rail. 

ROALA,  an  Arab  tribe  in  Syria,  who  have  a 
wvenMlle,  a  car  composed  of  oetrioh  feathers,  in 
which  the  most  beautiful  of  their  maidens  is  carried 
hefore  them  in  their  fights. 

ROBERTS,  an  American  missionary  who,-  in 
1830,  with  an  earnest  Chinese  disciple,  kindled 
(he  great  evangelical  movement  amongst  the 
Chinese,  which  the  Tae-ping  blended  with  a  national 
itroade.— ^loi^fii,  God  in  Hut.  L  p.  270. 

^ERTS,  Majob-Gsneral  Sir  FREDERICK, 
G.C.B.,  y.C,  CLE.,  Bart,  a  highly- distinguished 
flffioer  of  the  Royal  (bengal)  Artillery,  who  earned 
gntt  fame  in  Hindustan  and  Afghanistan.  He 
nrred  throudiout  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857-58  as 
Dy.  At  Qr.-Sfr.-Oeneral  of  ArtiUerv,  including  the 
oege  and  capture  of  Dehli  from  the  28th  June  to 
Ihe  20th  September  (wounded  14th  July,  horse 
■hot  14th  September),  in  the  actions  of  Baland- 
dahr  (horse  sbotX  Aljghnr,  Agm,  Kunoj  (horse 
nhied),  and  Banahara ;  present  in  the  skirmishes 
pnor  to  and  tiuroughout  the  operations  connected 
with  the  rdief  of  Lucknow  by  Lord  Clyde;  opera- 
ting at  Cawnpur  from  28th  November  to  6th 
I>eoember  1857,  and  defeat  of  the  Gwalior  Con- 
tingeat ;  action  of  Ehudagunge,  re-occupation  of 
Fiittehghnr^stormof  Meangun^e,  action  of  Eoorsee, 
nd  the  vanous  operations  ending  with  the  capture 
of  ku^know  (thanked  by  the  Governor-General, 
Yietoria  CrosB,  brevet  of  major,  medal  with  three 
dMps).  £m{doyed  on  special  sesvice  with  the 
nj^dition  of  1868  against  the  tribes  on  the  N.W. 
FiQiitier  of  India,  and  was  present  at  the  storminff 
o(LJoo,  capture  of  Umbeyla,  and  destruction  of 
Milkih  (medal  with  cksps).  Served  in  the  Abys- 
■um  campaign  from  January  1868,  as  Assistant 
Qvttermaster-General  with  the  Bengal  Brigade ; 
Md  ai  Senior  Officer  of  the  department  at  Zoulla, 
*iperintended  the  re-embarkation  of  the  whole 
yy;  was  selected  by  Sir  Robert  Napier  as  the 
hever  of  his  final  despatches  (brevet  of  Lt -Colonel 
ttd  medal),  Servea  as  Assistant  Quartermaster- 
uenenl  and  Senior  Staff  Officer  with  the  Cachar 
GohD&Q,  Loahai  expeditionary  force  in  1871- 
72;  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  Kholel 
^[uhgM,  and  attack  on  the  Northlang  range. 
^^BBianded  the  troops  engaged  at  the  burning 
of  tile  village  of  Taikoom,  26th  January  1872 
(C.B.).  Has  been  twenty-three  times  mentioned 
m  deipatches.     Commanded  the  Koorum  field 


foree  from  the  commencement  of  the  Afghan' war 
in  1878,  and  was  present  at  the  storming  and 
capture  of  the  Peiwar  Eotal,  and  the  pursuit  of 
the  Afghan  army  to  the  Sbutargardan,  at  the 
affair  in  the  Maugaor  pass,  and  during  the  opera- 
tions in  Khost  (received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  K.C.B.).  Commanded  the 
Kabul  field  force  during  the  advance  on  and 
occupation  of  Kabul  in  the  autumn  of  1879  ;  and 
present  in  the  engagement  at  Charasiab,  and 
throughout  the  operations  at  Sherpur  during  the 
winter  of  1879-80.  Commanded  tne  Kabul-Kan- 
dahar field  force  which  marched  from  Kabul  to 
Kandahar  in  August  1880,  relieved  the  Kandahar 
finrrison,  and  on  the  1st  oeptember  defeated  and 
dispersed  the  army  under  Ayub  Khan  (G.C.B., 
baronet,  medal  with  four  clasps,  and  bronze 
decoration).  He  was  appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Madras  army. 

ROBIN.  The  Indian  black  robin,  or  dayal  bird, 
Thamnobia  fulicata,  Z.,  is  generally  distributed 
over  most  parts  of  Hindusttm,  and  always  found 
near  the  habitation  of  man.  In  manner  and  habits 
it  is  the  oriental  representative  of  the  red-breast, 
just  as  the  migratory  thrush  takes  the  place  of  the 
thrush  with  the  Canadian  emigrant  In  the  eleva- 
tions of  the  Kandyan  coun^  there  are  a  few 
birds,  such  as  the  robin  of  Newera  ellia,  and  the 
long-tailed  thrush,  whose  song  rivals  that  of  their 
European  namesakes ;  but,  far  beyond  the  attrac- 
tion of  their  notes,  the  traveller  rejoices  in  the 
flute-like  voices  of  the  oriole,  the  dayal  bird,  and 
some  others  equally  charming,  when  at  the  first 
dawn  of  day  they  awake  the  forest  with  their  clear 
reveille.  The  Ceylon  dayal  bird,  Copsy  chus  saularis, 
Linn.^  is  called  by  the  Europeans  in  Ceylon  the 
magpie  robin,  but  is  not  to  oe  confounded  with 
the  other  popular  favourite,  the  Indian  robin, 
Thamnobia  fulicata,  Linn,,  which  is  never  seen  in 
the  unfrequented  jungle,  but,  like  the  cocoanut 
piJm,  which  the  Singhalese  assert  will  only  flourish 
within  the  sound  of  the  human  voice,  it  is  always 
found  near  the  habitations  of  men. — TennenCs 
Ceylon ;  E,  L,  Layard, 

ROBINIA  AMARA.  Ku-san  and  Ti-hwai, 
Chin.  A  plant  of  Ho-nan  in  China ;  roots  medi- 
cinal. R.  macrophylla,  Ganj.,  Hikd.,  is  a  huge 
climber,  common  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Jumna. 

ROC,  Rukh,  or  Rokh,  a  bird  of  gigantic  stature, 
supposed,  if  not  wholly  fabulous,  to  be  now  ex- 
tinct, and  to  have  inhabited  Madagascar;  men- 
tioned in  Sinbad  and  Ibn  Batuta^s  voyages.  It 
has  been  said  to  be  the  Si-muig'h,  and  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Garuda  of  the 
Hmdus.  It  may  have  been  the  Dodo  of  the 
Mauritius.  Madagascar  has  furnished  from  very 
modem  strata  the  leg-bones  and  two  eggs  of  an 
extinct  wingless  bird,  named  Epyornis,  probably 
larger  than  an  ostrich.  The  e^g  of  this  bird  is  2\ 
feet  in  girth  and  3  feet  in  its  longest  circum- 
ference, and  its  liquid  contents  equid  more  tlian 
two  gallons.  New  Zealand  had  many  species  of 
the  Moa  or  Dinomis.  Professor  Owen  has  described 
eighteen,  and  D.  elephantopus,  Owen,  D.  gigan- 
teus^  Owen,  and  D.  didinus,  may  be  named,  vary- 
ing m  sise  from  8  to  10  feet  in  height — India  in 
the  16th  Century. 

ROCELLA,  a  genus  of  lichens  of  the  natural 
order  Lichenaoess.  These  are  largely  exported 
from  Ceylon,  Bombay,  Mozambique,  Angola,  IJma, 
and  Cape  Verde,  under  the  term  orchella-weed. 
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They  wre  used  in  dyeing,  and  are  popularly  called 
orchill  or  archill,  terms  derived  from  the  oricello 
of  the  Italians  or  the  Spanish  orchella,  often 
corrupted  in  commerce  into  rochiHa-weed.  Ro- 
cella  f uciformis,  the  flat-leaved  orchill,  is  found  on 
maritime  rocks,  or  on  dry-stone  walls  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  sea  breeze,  as  weU  on  the 
coast  of  Britain  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  East  Indies.  The  more  arid  the 
situation,  the  better  is  the  quality  of  the  lichens. 
The  presence  of  the  colouring  matter  is  ascerimned 
by  steeping  the  weed  broken  into  small  pieces  in 
diluted  solution  of  ammonia,  in  a  bottle  half  filled 
with  liquid,  which  should  be  kept  corked,  but 
frequently  opened  in  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
159°  Fahr.  Rocella  tinctoria,  /).  C,  the  dyer's 
rocella  or  orchill,  when  good,  has  a  mealy  white 
powder  on  its  surface  towards  the  centre ;  the 
imder  surface  is  of  a  grey  colour,  and  is  not  hairy; 
if  wetted,  it  does  not  turn  of  an  orange  colour ; 
its  edges  are  flat  and  thin.  Various  lichens,  from 
Tenasserim  and  other  parts  of  India,  were  intro- 
duced into  Britain  by  the  East  India  Company. 
Lichens  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cudbear, 
orchill,  and  litmus,  and  of  the  dye  substance  ob- 
tained from  them,  were  shown  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1861. — Simmonds;  Hogg, 

ROCK-CRYSTAL. 
Shwin-tsixig,  Shwi,  C'HIN.  I  Eoreh,     ....     Heb. 
Shih-ying,    ...       „      |  Balar, Hind. 

Rock-crystal  is  the  common  name  for  the  trans- 
parent crystals  of  quartz,  of  which  it  is  the  purest 
form,  being  composed  of  99 '84  per  cent,  of  silica, 
with  a  trace  of  alumina.  The  crystal  alluded  to  in 
Genesis  xxxi.  40  as  frost,  and  in  Job  vi.  16  as  ice, 
and  the  Persian  word  Balur,  seem  to  be  applied 
indifferently  to  ice  and  rock-crystal.  Rock-crystal 
occurs  abundantly  in  many  parts  of  India,  and 
that  of  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  is  known  as 
Vellum  stone,  from  the  place  of  its  occurrence. 
NearTanjore  the  mines  are  of  great  value,  and  the 
stone  is  cut  into  a  great  variety  of  ornamental 
objects. 

The  districts  in  British  India  richest  in  quartzose 
minerals  are  those  of  Dowlatabad,  alongthe  banks  of 
the  Scena  river,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Rajpipla. 
It  is  found  at  Madagoolah. 

The  village  of  Aurangpur  is  situated  in  a  small 
valley  surroimded  by  hills,  and  the  roads  leading 
to  it  from  all  sides  are,  for  a  distance  of  three 
miles  at  least  from  the  village,  impassable  to  any 
but  foot  passengers  and  cattle,  from  their  rocky 
and  precipitous  character.  Its  mines  of  rock- 
crystal  are  situated  about  two  or  three  miles  to 
the  south-west  of  the  village,  and  can  only  be 
approached  by  paths  like  those  just  described. 
The  deposit  of  ciystal  occurs  in  a  small  valley  or 
basin  among  these  hills,  about  two  or  three  miles 
to  the  south-west  of  the  village  of  Aurangpur. 
The  valley  is  about  600  yards  long,  and  from  60 
to  100  yards  broad,  and  dips  towards  the  north. 
The  only  part  of  the  deposit  which  has  been  worked 
is  the  south  end.  If  made  red-hot,  and  plunged  re- 
peatedly into  the  tincture  of  cochineal,  it  assumes 
a  ruby  colour ;  if  into  a  tincture  of  red  sandal,  it 
takes  a  deep  red  tint;  into  tincture  of  saffron 
or  a  tincture  of  tumesol,  a  yellow  like  the 
topaz;  into  juice  of  nerprum,  it  takes  a  deep 
violet  like  the  amethyst;  and  into  a  mixture 
of  tincture  of  turnesol  and  saffron,  it  becomes  an 
imitation  of  the  emerald.    Steeping  the  crystal 


in  oil  of  turpentine  saturated  with  verdigris  or 
spirits  of  wine,  holding  dragon's  blood  or  other 
coloured  resins  in  solution,  depth  of  tints  are 
produced  proportioned  to  the  time  of  steeping. 
Crystals  can  be  coloured  if  heated  in  a  crudble 
with  orpiment  and  arsenic.  Crystal  coloured  red, 
as  false  rubies,  are  known  in  France  as  rubaces. — 
King,  p.  178.     See  Precious  Stones. 

RODA.  Arab.  Literally  a  garden.  In  Persia 
and  Hindustan  pronounced  Koza,  a  burial  ground ; 
also  an  island  in  the  Nile  near  Cairo.  The  Nilo- 
meter  is  at  its  southern  extremity. 

RODENTIA,  the  gnawing  tribe  of  mamnuil& 
Fam.  Sciuridae,  SqairreU. 
5  gen.  Sdnms,  28  sp. ;  Mcutela,  1  sp. ;  Bhinoseianu,  1 
ip. ;  Pteromys,  8  ip. ;  Sduropierus,  12  tp. 

Sub-Fam,  Arotomydins ;  Maimots,  1  gen.,  2  sp. 
Oen.  Arotomys,  2  sp. 

Fam.  Muridie,  Rat  tribe,  2  sub-fam.,  9  gen.,  45  sp. 


Rhysomys,  5  sp. 


Sub-Fam,  ArricoliiuB,  Voles,  etc.,  2  gen.,  2  spu 
Gen.  Arvicola,  1  sp. ;  Neodon,  1  sp. 
Fam,  Hystricide,  1  sub-fam.,  2  gen.,  4  sp.,  vis. 
Sub-Fam.  Hystricinae^  Porcupines,  2  gen.,  4  sp.,  viz. 

2  gen.  Hystnx,  3  sp. ;  Athcmra,  1  sp^ 
Fam,  Leporidse,  Hares,  2  gen.,  10  sp.,  viz. 

Qen.  Lepns,  7  sp. ;  Lagomys,  3  sp. 

RODUNG.  Hind.  In  the  trade  lists  of  the 
N.W.  frontier  of  India,  are  two  kinds  of  nuuider, 
one  called  rodung  kuhree,  grown  at  Kandahar, 
which  is  superior,  and  the  other  kind,  rodang 
phurreah.  llie  plant  \s  stated  to  require  three 
years  to  come  to  maturity.  The  value  of  madder 
brought  through  the  Baluch  and  Afglian  moan- 
tains  is  stated  to  be  £12,228.  Multan  is  a  great 
emporium  for  madder.  The  K&bul  merchants 
come  thither  direct  from  Dehra  Ismail  Khan,  via 
Leia,  and  exchange  their  madder  for  cotton  and 
indigo. — PioweWs  Handbook,  i.  p.  468. 

ROD  YAH,  a  forest  race  amongst  the  Eand  jans. 
They  are  skilful  in  the  manufacture  of  rope  from 
the  black  fibre  of  the  leaf-stalk  of  the  Gaiyota 
urens.  Ph^cally  speaking,  they  are  much  the 
finest  race  m  Ceylon,  but  they  are  looked  upon  bj 
the  rest  as  out-castes,  unfit  to  be  communicated 
with.  At  one  time  they  were  liable  to  be  put  to 
death  if  they  touched  or  approached  the  hi^er 
castes. — Egerton^s  Tour  in  liidia,  L  p.  121. 

ROE,  Sir  THOMAS,  was  sent  as  ambassador 
from  James  i.  of  England  and  VL  of  Scotland,  to 
the  Emperor  Jahangir.  He  sailed  from  Graveseud 
24th  January  1615,  and  landed  at  Surat  with 
great  pomp,  with  eighty  men-at-anns  in  his  train, 
and  arrived  at  Aimir  on  the  28d  December,  and 
was  received  at  the  court  with  unusual  honour  on 
the  10th  January  1616.  After  a  residence  of  two 
years,  he  obtained  permission  of  the  emperor  for 
the  English  to  trade  at  Surat  He  accompanied 
the  emperor  to  Mandu,  and  left  him  in  the  end  of 
1618.  He  praises  the  magnificence  of  the  court, 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  courtesy  and  hoepitali^ 
of  the  nobihty,  and  he  was  treated  by  tiie  emperor 
as  a  friend,  joining  the  emperor's  drinking  partiea. 
He  says  the  great  men,  as  a  class,  were  all  open  to 
corruption.  His  Journal  of  his  Voyage  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  Observations  there  during  his  Residence 
at  the  Moghul  Court  in  1615-18,  was  published  in 
Paris  in  le^d.^Elphinstone,  pp.  490-92. 

ROE.    Fish   roe,   red  fish,  and  saidines  are 
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Maby  condiments,  and  the  species  osed  in  tbe 
preparation  are  Alaosa  toll  (Ikan  trabok),  £n- 
gwlia  Bzownii  (Banga  ayer  or  badah),  IhiSBu- 
mieria  acuta  (Tamban-bulat),  and  Clupeonia 
peiforata  (Tamban-nepes  or  batub). — Cantor. 

BOE-BALL  of  Europeans  in  Bengal  is  their 
name  for  species  of  Polynemus*  P.  nronemns,  Ctiv., 
P.  tetradadTins,  Skaw^  and  P.  teria^  Buck. 

ROH.  Pushtu.  A  mountain.  Rohilla,  a  moun- 
taineer, a  highland  and  highlander,  a  dialectal 
efaanffe  from  Koh ;  applied  to  the  Suliman  and 
Khaibar  range.  Brahm  is  said  to  be  a  term  from 
the  two  woras  Baan  and  Roh.  ICala  Roh  is  a 
distant  range  of  hUIs,  literally  black  bill ;  Baga 
Roh,  a  near  range,  literally  white  bilL  Roh  is  a 
district  bounded  on  the  east  by  Swat  and  Kash- 
mir, west  by ^  the  Helmand,  north  by  Kashgar 
or  Ghitral  and  Kafiristan.  Roh-coj  of  Sanskrit 
writers  is  Arachosia;  it  indndes  Giuuoii  and 
Kandahar.  Roheyl,  in  the  Heerthnr  Hills,  is  N.  W. 
of  Sehwan. — As,  lies,  vi.  p.  517,  viiL  p.  836. 

ROHILKUAND,  a  division  or  oommissioner- 
ahip  for  administrative  purposes  of  the  N.W. 
Prorinoes  of  British  In^  compriainff  the  dis- 
tricts of  Bureilly,  Btjnour,  Badaon,  Moradabad, 
Sh^  Jahanpur,  and  the  TeraL  Area,  11,805 
square  miles;  population  (1872),  5,436,814. 
LaL  27°  35'  to  80^  1'  N.,  and  long.  78''  1'  to 
80"^  26'  £.  Rohilla  Afghans  had  held  a  large 
tract  in  those  provinces  ever  since  Ahmad  Shah's 
desolating  invasion  in  1761.  The  Rohillas  were 
foreigners,  and  had  cruelly  lorded  it  over  the 
peasaotiry.  The  Pathan  race  form  only  a  small 
part  of  the  population.  The  first  settlers  of 
tbe  Bohilla  Afghans  were  two  brothers,  Shah 
Alam  and  Hnsain  Khan.  The  son  of  the  first  of 
these,  Daoud  Khan,  achioTed  some  distinction  in  the 
earlier  part  of  tbe  18th  century.  But  the  rise  of 
tbe  family  is  owing  mainly  to  lus  adopted  son,  Ali 
Mohammad  Khan.  On  the  cession  of  Rohilkhand 
to  the  British  in  1801,  the  family  were  continued  in 
th^  posseauona  Ahmad  Ali  Khan  died  in  1839. 
The  sncceanon  of  his  only  daughter  was  rejected, 
and  the  next  heir,  Muhammad  Sayed  Khan,  the 
eldest  son  of  Gholam  Muhammad  Khan,  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  estate.  For  his  services  during 
the  rebellion  of  1857,  the  nawab  received  a  grant- 
of  land  yielding  1,04,400  rupees  on  the  Moradabad 
and  Bareilly  frontier.  He  auo  received  the  dignity 
of  Knight  of  the  Star  of  India.  In  Rohilkhand, 
the  Mohammadan  landlords  rose  in  the  revolt  of 
1857,  and  not  the  Hiadu.  The  Boksa  are  a  forest 
tribe  in  Western  Rohilkhand,  and  in  part  of  the 
foraits  of  the  Siwalik  Hills  of  Dehra  Doon.  They 
are  ol  short  stature  and  spare  habits,  with  broad 
fMses,  depressed  noses,  prognathous  jaws,  thick 
lips,  Tery  scanty  beard  and  moustaches,  but  not 
darker  in  colour  than  the  ordinary  Hindus  of  the 
oountiy.  They  are  reputed  to  be  skilful  in  witch- 
craft They  are  very  ignorant  and  indolent,  but 
simple,  inoffensive,  and  good-humoured.  'They 
have  a  scanty,  rude  cultivation,  and  collect  forest 
produce  and  wash  gold,  but  they  have  no  caste, 
and  eat  almost  anything.  They  haye  no  separate 
language.  They  are  supposed  to  be  dying  out 
They  are  said  to  enjoy  a  wonderful  immunity 
from  the  effects  of  malaria.  The  Bhihar  are  an 
aboriginal  tribe  of  the  Upper  Doab,  called  in  the 
Doab,  Bheimhar,  and  m  Rohilkhand,  Behar. 
They  were  expelkd  from  Nirauli  and  the  neigh- 
bouring distncts  by  the  Bir  Gnjar  Rajput.    The 


Bhar  of  Northern  India,  called  also  Bhaiat,  Raj- 
bhar,  and  Bharpatwa,  are  an  aboriginal  race  fol- 
lowing the  meanest  of  avocations,  en>ecially  that 
of  swineherds.  In  the  hills  east  of  Mirzi^re, 
there  are  some  Bhar  rajas.  Tradition  ascribes  to 
them  the  whole  countiy  from  Grorakhpur  to  Bun- 
delkhand,  and  many  old  stone  forts.  Professor 
Wilson  supposes  it  possible  that  the  name  comes 
from  Bharata,  an  ancient  name  of  India. 

Aharwarah  is  a  territoiy  which  contains  many 
diitricts  in  the  north-east  frontier  of  Malwa  Hie 
tribe  or  caste  are  the  Ahar,  from  whom  the  terri- 
tory derives  its  names  of  Aharwarah,  and  the 
Aharat  are  spread  through  Rohilkhand  and  other 
districts  in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  following  pastoral 
pursuits.  They  claim  to  be  descended  from  the 
I  adu  race  of  Rajputs. — AUcheson ;  Imp,  Gaz. 

ROHILLA.  Pushtu.  A  term  by  which 
Afghans  in  N.W.  IncUa  are  known.  From  Roh, 
a  mountain ;  hence  Kohilla,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
mountain,  also  Rohilkhand.  They  were  fine 
gallant  men,  and  when  managed  by  good  officers, 
as  Colonel  Skinner,  made  excellent  and  orderly 
soldiers.  The  Rohilla,  who  conquered  the  exten- 
sive territory  in  which  the  city  of  Bareilly  stands, 
and  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  Rohilkhand,  were 
a  tribe  of  Afghans.  Their  intolerance  drove  the 
greater  part  of  the  Hindu  inhabitants  from  the 
tract;  but  successive  swarms  from  Afghanistan 
supplied  the  place  of  the  fugitives,  and  kept  the 
country  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  rest- 
less and  enterprisiug  character  of  the  Rohillas 
led  to  constant  encroachments  by  them  on  the 

gossessions  of  the  Nawab  Vizir  of  Oudh.  The 
liter,  wearied  with  resistance,  claimed  British 
aid  as  his  allies ;  and  the  Grovemor-General,  Mr. 
Hastings,  undertook  the  war.  The  Rohillas  were 
subdued,  and  their  country  was  made  over  to  the 
Nawab  Vizir  ;  a  portion  of  it,  containing  the  city 
of  Rampur,  with  some  dependent  towns,  being 
assigned  to  the  heir  of  Hanz  Rahmat  as  a  jaghir, 
which  was  to  be  held  of  Oudh  on  feudal  condi- 
tions. Subsequently  the  provinces  in  question 
were  ceded  to  the  BritiBh  by  the  Nawab  Vizir, 
and  tbe  fealty  of  the  nawab  of  Rampur  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  British  Gtoyemment.  —  RennelVs 
Memoir^  p.  19  ;  Marquis  of  Hastings^  Journal^  iL 
p.  114  ;  Wilson's  Gloss, ;  Mr,  G,  Campbell,  p.  47  ; 
MalcoMs  Centr,  IntL  i.  p.  325 ;  TocTs  Rajasthan^ 
L  p.  672. 

KOHINI.  In  the  ancient  Hindu  times,  there 
were  several  women  of  this  name,  one  the  mother 
of  Bala  Rama,  one  a  wife  of  Ejrishna;  also  a 
constellation  personified  as  one  of  the  wives  of 
Soma,  the  moon. 

ROHITA,  the  son  of  king  Harichandra,  was 
given  by  Varuna,  but  subsequently  required  as  a 
sacrificial  victim  by  the  same.  A  deified  person 
mentioned  in  the  Atharva  Veda. 

ROHRI,  written  also  Rori 
town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
27*  42'  N.,  and  long.  68°  56'  E. 
an  anciently  occupied  position, 
nence  of  limestone,  temunating  abruptlv  on  the 
western  side  by  a  precipice  40  feet  high,  rising 
from  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  gives  its  name  to 
a  sub-district  forming  part  of  Shikarpur  coUec- 
torate,  lying  between  lat.  27°  7'  and  28°  32'  N., 
and  between  long.  68°  52'  and  70°  15'  E.  Area, 
4258  square  miles ;  pop.  (1872),  217,515  souls. 
Bouoded  on  the  north-east  and  east  by  the  states 
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of  Bahawulpur  and  Jaifialmir  (Jeysalmir),  and 
on  the  south  by  Khairpur.  The  Muhammadans 
are  chiefly  of  the  Kazi,  Sayyid,  Bhuta,  Kori, 
PatoU,  Mohana,  Khati,  Memon,  Shaikh,  and 
Shikari  tribes.  The  Sayyids  of  Bakkur  and  Ron 
have  held  lands  in  gift  from  about  1290  a.d. 
Grants  of  land  were  also  made  to  them  in  1712 
by  Jabandar  Shah,  on  condition  to  pray  for  their 
imperial  masters,  and  to  guard  the  country  from 
marauders. 

The  War-Mubarak,  a  building  about  25  feet 
square,  situated  to  the  north  of  the  town,  was 
erected  about  1545  by  Mir  Muhammad,  the  reign- 
ing Kalhora  prince,  for  the  reception  of  a  hair 
from  the  beard  of  Mahomed.  This  hair  is  set  in 
amber,  which  again  is  enclosed  in  a  ^old  case 
studded  with  rubies  and  emeralds,  the  gift  of  Mir 
All  Murad  of  Khairpur.  The  relic  is  exposed  to 
view  every  March,  when  the  hair  by  some  mechan- 
ical process  rises  and  falls,  wbich  the  devotees  are 
led  to  believe  proceeds  from  supernatural  ag^cy. 

Ron  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  Rori  Bukkur. 
When  a  locality  is  designated  by  two  names  men- 
tioned together,  it  is  either  because  there  are 
two  places  beiuing.  these  names  respectively  close 
to  each  other,  as  Hoti  Mardan,  Taru  Jabba,  or 
else,  where  there  is  a  river,  because  they  are  on 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  as  Rori-Bukkur, 
Thttt-Naka,  Daghi-Banda,  etc. 

Bukkur,  a  fortified  island  in  the  Indus  river,  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  stream^  nearly  opposite  the 
town  of  Rori,  which  is  on  the  eastern  bank,  and 
the  western  bank   is  Sukkur.      Near  these 
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places  is  the  site  of  Arore  or  Alore,  a  capital 
of  Sind  in  remote  antiquity.  On  its  site  the 
shepherds  of  the  desert  have  estabiished  an  exten- 
sive hamlet,  on  a  ridge  of  silicious  rock,  7  miles 
-east  of  the  insular  Bukkur,  and  free  from  the 
inundations  of  the  Indus.  The  Soda,  a  power- 
ful branch  of  the  Pramara  race,  ruled  in  these 
countries  from  remote  antiquity,  and,  to  a  very 
late  period,  they  were  lords  of  Omra-Soomra,  in 
which  division  was  Axore.  Sehl  and  his  capital 
were  known  to  Abul  Fazl,  who  thus  describes  it : 
*  In  ancient  times  there  lived  a  raja  named  Sehris 
(Sehl),  whose  capital  was  Alore,  and  his  dominions 
extended  north  to  Kashmir,  and  south  to  the 
ocean.'  SeU  or  Sehr  became  a  titular  appel- 
lation of  the  country,  its  princes,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, the  SehraL  Alore  appears  to  have  been  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sigertis,  conquered  by 
Menander  of  Bactria.  Ibn  Haukul,  the  Arabian 
geographer,  mentions  it  as  Azore.  D'Anville, 
quoting  Abulfeda,  says,  *  grandeur  d'Azour  est 
presque  comparable  h  Multan.*  —  Imp,  Gaz. ; 
MoMsorCs  Journeys^  i.  p.  862. 

ROHTAK,  a  town  of  14,153  inhabitants,  in  the 
Rohtak  district  of  the  Panjab,  and  42  miles  N.W. 
of  DeHli.  Rohtak  district  has  an  area  of  1823 
(or  1811)  square  miles,  and  a  population  over 
636,959.  There  are  30,831  Banya  traders,  a  large 
number  of  whom  profess  the  Jain  creed.  Jats, 
186,646  of  the  Hindu  faith,  and  1458  converted 
to  IslanL  They  are  divided  into  two  principal 
clans,  which  entertain  towards  one  another  a 
singular  animosity;  Gnjar  (2909),  Pathans 
(5521),  and  Baluch  (2225).  Scarcity  piessed 
upon  the  district  in  1824,  1830,  1882,  and  1837, 
a  severe  famine  in  1860-61,  and  the  season 
of  1868-69  was  one  of  the  most  disastrous  on 
record.    During  the  mutiny  of  1857,  Rohtak  was 


for  a  time  completely  lost  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment.  Its  Muhammadan  tribes  united  with  otben 
in  Gurgaon  and  Hissar,  under  the  nawahs  of 
Fanakhnagar,  Jhajjar,  and  Bahadargarh,  and 
the  Bhatti  chieftains  of  Sirsa  and  Hissar,  and  they 
plundered  the  Rohtak  civil  station.  But  before 
the  fall  of  Dehli,  a  force  of  Panjab  levies  was 
brought  across  the  Sutiej,  and  order  was  restored 
with  little  difficulty.  The  nawabs  of  Jhajjar  and 
Bahadargarh  were  captured.  The  former  ms 
executed  at  Dehli;  his  neighbour  and  reliiiYe 
escaped  with  a  sentence  of  eule  to  Lahore ;  thdr 
estates  were  confiscated,  and  portions  were 
assigned  to  the  rajas  of  Sind,  Patiala,  and  Nabha 
as  rewards  for  their  services  during  the  mutiny. 

ROHTANG,  a  mountain  pass  m  the  Eaagn 
district  of  the  Himalaya,  in  lat.  32''  22'  20*  K^ 
and  long.  77°  17'  20"  E.,  between  Koksar  in 
Lahoul  and  Palchian  in  Kulu.  Its  crest  is  at  an 
elevation  of  13,000  feet  above  ilie  sea. — Imp.  Gnz. 

ROHTAS,  the  ancient  Rohita,  so  called  from 
its  having  been  the  chosen  abode  of  Rohitaswa, 
son  of  king  Harichandra  of  the  Solar  dynasty.  It 
is  a  hill  fort  in  the  Shahabad  district  of  Beogal,  in 
lat.  24**  37'  80"  N.,  and  long.  83°  55'  50'  E.  An 
image  of  Rohitaswa  was  worshipped  here,  mitfl 
destroyed  by  Aurangzeb. — Imp,  Gaz, 

ROHU.  HiMD.  Labeo  rohita.  Ham,  Bud. 
The  Ro-hoo  and  the  Mir^ih  reeemble  each  other 
in  size  and  habits ;  they  are  veir  much  like  the 
salmon,  but  have  tiuy  little  mouths  with  no  teeth. 
The  ro-hoo  in  season  has  very  pretty  red  fins,  and 
both  have  ash-coloured  backs,  with  silvery  bellies ; 
they  attain  to  the  weight  of  20  lbs.,  and  afford 
the  angler  excellent  sport  at  bottom  fishing, 
sometimes  engaging  him  for  an  hour  before  be 
can  attempt  to  land  his  fislu 

ROHUN,  also  Rohuna  and  Rohitaka.  Himb. 
Soymida  febrifuga,  Ju$8,  Its  bark,  Rohun-ke- 
chilke,  is  not  spotted  with  rusty  patches,  and  the 
inside  is  dark,  reddish  brown ;  nitric  acid  does 
not  stain  it  of  a  bright  scarlet.  These  tests  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  poisonous  bark  of  the  nnx 
vomica  tree  (Kuchila),  which  is  commonly  sold 
for  it  in  the  bazars  of  Bengal. — Beng.  Phar. 

ROLA.  Hind.  A  powder  made  of  the  Txs{a 
bispinosa  flour,  coloured  with  kussumba  and 
kamila,  etc.  It  is  used  by  Hindus  during  the 
holi  festival  to  throw  at  one  another.  Boli 
is  alao  a  compound  of  rice,  turmeric,  alum,  aod 
an  acid,  used  to  make  the  tilak  or  sectarian  maxk 
on  the  foreheads  of  Hindus;  powder  of  the 
chandan  or  sandal-wood  is  also  UAsd. — PowelL 

ROLLER,  the  name  of  Indian  birds  of  the  fainilr 
CoracidsB,  viz.  Goracias  affinis,  garrula,  and  Indies. 
They  are  large,  showy,  handsome  birds,  with  licb 
blue  colours. 

ROLLERS,  waves  which  occur  in  the  Sooth 
Atlantic,  at  St.  Helena,  Fernando,  Noronho,  and 
Ascension  Island.  All  is  tranquil  in  the  distance, 
the  sea-breeze  scarcely  ripples  the  surface,  whoia 
high  swelling  wave  is  suddenly  obs^red  roUiDg 
towards  the  idand,  to  break  on  the  outer  reefs 
with  a  violence  as  great  as  if  a  furious  tempest 
ratfed.    Thehr  cause  is  unknown.    See  Ripples. 

ROLONG,  the  hard  central  part  of  wheat- 
grains,  callen  also  soojie.  When  rdong  is  cnuhed 
in  a  smooth,  suitable  vessel,  such  as  an  a^ 
mortar,  and  examined  with  a  power  of  about  S50 
diameters,  it  is  seen  to  contain  a  very  large  pio- 
portion  of  small  oells  running  dowa  to  one-foorth 
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the  BOd  of  those  of  rice,  and  wMch  appear  to  exist 
embedded  in  oeUnlar  tissne,  which  is  seen  broken 
up,  and  to  portions  of  which  the  cells  are  still 
attached.  In  fine  floor  the  cells  are  yeiy  con- 
siderably larger,  if  anything  more  tenticular,  and 
much  more  dearly  marked.  See  Bread ;  Soojie ; 
Wheat 

KOMA-KA-SIDHAKTA,  an  astronomical  trea- 
tise by  an  ancient  Hindu,  supposed  to  be  from 
the  Greeks  of  Alexandria. — Elph.  p.  131. 

SOMAN,  a  name  applied  to  the  rulers  and 
people  of  ancient  Rome,  who  succeeded  the 
Greeks  in  their  Asiatic  territories.  The  Romans 
conquered  most  parts  of  Europe,  the  northern 
part  of  Africa,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  left  last- 
ing improvements  in  the  roads  and  education  of 
the  countries  wldch  they  occupied.  The  official 
langoage  was  Latin,  and  the  modem  Romance 
hngoages,  m.  Italian,  WaJlachian,  Provencal, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,-  are  closely 
related  to  each  other,  all  derived  from  Latin. 
According  to  the  author  of  the  Periplns  of  the 
Had  Sea,  Aden  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Ronmns  shortly  before  his  time;  and  Dean 
Ymcent  is  of  opinion  that  the  Caesar  in  whose 
reign  this  event  took  place  was  the  emperor 
Cliuidius.  The  object  of  destroying  so  flourishing 
a  port  is  not  difficult  to  determine.  From  the 
time  that  the  Romans  first  visited  Arabia  under 
iEHios  Gallus,  they  had  always  maintained  a  foot- 
ing  on  the  [^ores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Glaadius,  being  desirous  of  appropriating 
the  Indian  trade  to  the  Romans,  sought  a  pretext 
of  quarrel  with  Aden,  in  order  that  he  might  by 
its  destruction  divert  the  Indian  trade  to  the 
ports  of  Egypt.  Valerian,  a  Roman  emperor, 
baring  been  conquered  by  Shahpur  in  a  fort  near 
Antioch,  was  led  into  Susiana,  where  the  Persian 
monarch,  undertaking  some  extensive  structures 
(at  Shuditer),  obliged  his  captive  to  assist  in  the 
work,  by  procuring  experienced  artists  from  Rome 
or  Greece,  and  he  promised  that  liberty  should  be 
the  reward  of  the  co-operation.    The  task  was 

tf(ff^led,  and  Shahpur  observed  his  promise, 
first  cut  off  the  Roman  emperor^s  nose,  to 
brand  him  with  an  indelible  mark  of  captivity. 

Among  Uie  Hindus  of  India  are  many  social 
cnstoma  similar  to  those  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
Among  the  religious  rites  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
their  lustral  ceremonies  and  their  worship  of 
Prianus  were  the  same  with  those  of  the  modem 
Hinoos.  The  village  community  of  India,  also, 
IB  at  once  an  organized  patriarchal  society  and  an 
assemblage  of  co-proprietors.  The  personal  rela- 
tions to  Mch  other  oi  the  men  who  compose  it  are 
indistinguiahably  confounded  with  their  proprie- 
tary rights,  and  to  the  attempts  of  British  func- 
ticmariee  to  separate  the  two  may  be  assigned 
some  of  the  most  formidable  miscarriages  of 
British  Indian  administration.  So  soon  as  a  son 
of  a  Hindu  is  bom,  he  acquires  a  vested  interest 
in  his  fatherV  substance ;  and  the  domain  thus 
held  in  common  is  sometimes  administered  bv  an 
dected  manager,  but  more  generally  by  the  eldest 
representative  of  the  eldest  line  of  the  stock. 
The  village  community,  however,  is  more  than  a 
bod^  of  co-proprietors ;  it  is  an  organized  society, 
havmg  its  staff  of  officers  for  internal  govern* 
ment  This  seems  the  type  of  the  Gens  or  House 
of  the  ancient  Romans ;  and  although  both  in 
India  and  at  Some  each  community  was  assumed 


to  have  sprung  from  two  common  ancestors,  the 
fact  was  that  these  houses  and  villages  were 
recruited  by  new  members,  who  were  admitted  by 
adoption,  or  by  some  Koalogqus  process.  The 
researches  of  Haxthausen  and  Tengoborski  have 
lately  proved  that  the  Russian  viSages  are  or- 
ganized communities  of  a  similar  character.  And 
tiie  same  principle  seems  to  prevail  in  Servia,  in 
Croatia,  and  tne  Austrian  Sclavonia — in  fact, 
wherever  feudality  has  had  small  influence,  and 
wherever  there  is  the  nearest  affinity  between  the 
western  and  the  eastern  world.  The  colonists 
of  New  Zealand  have  been  long  engaged  in  dis- 
putes with  the  natives,  which  tun^  upon  the 
raecLse  point  under  discussion.  While  the  tlolonial 
Government  insisted  that  anv  member  of  a  tribe 
is  entitled  to  sell  his  land  to  whomsoever  he 
pleases,  the  natives  insist  that  although  one 
member  may  transfer  it  to  any  other  member  of 
the  same  tribe,  he  cannot  transfer  it  to  any  person 
who  is  not  a  member  without  the  consent  of  the 
whole  tribe,  because  of  the  existence  of  what  has 
been  called  a  tribal  right.  Thus  showing  that 
in  the  mind  of  a  New  Zealander  the  idea  of  joint 
ownership  precedes  that  of  separate  ownership. 
By  the  Roman  law,  the  father  was  certainly  re- 
garded rather  as  a  steward  than  a  proprietor  of 
his  goods,  and  accordingly  was  not,  at  first,  per- 
mitted to  dispose  of  his  property  as  he  pleased  uter 
his  death,  and  on  many  of  these  pointo  the  Roman 
law  and  the  Hindu  law  a8similate&    The  Romans 

generally  burned,  but  they  sometimes  buried  their 
ead,  as  Hindus  now  do ;  children  who^  died  in 
infancy  were  interred  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  their  former  homes.  Their  sepulchral  urns 
with  Uie  ashes  of  the  dead  were  commoidy  buried 
about  two  feet  below  Uie  surface,  and  their  me- 
morial stones  were  often  inscribed.  They  used  the 
sarcophagus  or  massive  stone  coffin,  and  also  the 
tumulus  or  barrow.  The  Romans  bore  their  dead 
with  much  lamentation  to  the  funeral  pile,  on 
which,  after  being  lighted,  they  cast  the  robes 
and  arms  of  the  deceased,  as  well  as  the  slaughtered 
bodies  of  his  favourite  animals.  The  Roxnans  had 
peculiar  modes  of  divination, — their  dies  fasti, 
nefasti,  their  auguries,  etc.  Amongst  the  Hindus 
are  the  village  gods,  of  which  each  village  adores 
two  or  three,  as  its  special  guardians,  but  some- 
times as  its  dreaded  persecutors  and  tormentors. 
They  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  penates  or 
lares  of  the  Romans ;  and,  like  them,  they  are 
sometimes  the  recognised  god  of  the  whole  nation, 
either  in  their  generally  received  characters,  or  in 
local  incarnations,  but  much  oftener  they  are  the 
spirits  of  deceased  persons,  who  have  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  writing  character  of  the  ancient  Romans  is 
now  used  by  most  of  the  people  of  Europe,  and 
by  the  British  and  their  colonies.  It  is  one  of 
mat  value,  and  should  be  everywhere  introduced. 
With  much  in  common,  in  several  of  the  Indian 
tongues  it  at  first  seems  an  easy  matter  to  become 
acquainted  with  them.  But  at  the  first  step 
there  is  this  difficulty,  that  every  language  has  its 
separate  alphabet,  and  every  province  has  six  or 
eight  alphabets  in  use.  The  various  nationalities 
cannot  use  each  other's  books,  nor  write  to  each 
other.  Even  were  it  possible,  out  of  the  fourteen 
current  alphabets  of  India,  to  select  one  for 
universal  use,  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  it  is 
not  extremely  difficult  to  read,  difficult  to  write, 
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and  difficult  to  print.  The  natiyes  themael^efi 
cannot  read  them  fluently.  Even  panditB  and 
rooonshig  are  continually  obliged  to  pause  for 
the  purpose  of  spelling  the  words.  A  fluent 
reader  of  any  of  the  native  characters  is  almost 
unheard  of;  but  a  mere  boy  who  is  taught  the 
Roman  characters,  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  read  without  stopping  anything  that  is 
given  to  him.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  impossible 
to  write  fast  in  auy  of  the  native  alphabets  with- 
out making  so  many  blunders  and  omissions  that 
the  manuscript  becomes  an  unintelligible  scrawl. 
The  greatest  difficulty  of  all,  however,  occurs  in 
printing.  For  one  language  a  fount  of  type  is 
required  consisting  of  not  less  than  700  letters, 
simple  and  compound ;  another  requires  900 
letters ;  a  third,  1000,  and  so  on ;  the  cost  of 
preparing  such  a  fount,  and  the  difficulty  which 
a  compositor  has  to  contend  with  in  having  a 
*  case '  oef  ore  him  with  this  prodigious  collection 
of  characters,  are  great  With  one  character  in 
common  use,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to 
frame  two  dictionaries, — one  with  words  common 
to  the  Aryan  family,  the  other  with  Dravidian 
words;  but  the  many  written  characters  has 
rendered  that  impossible,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  19th  century,  if  no  unexpected  change  occur, 
the  English  language  will  have  become  the  chief 
medium  of  intercourse  between  the  various  races 
in  British  India.~ikfu//er'«  Lectures,  p.  163; 
OuseUy's  Travels,  i.  p.  287 ;  Ed,  Jour.,  July  1867  ; 
ElpUnstone^s  India,  p.  179 ;  Kennedy  on  the  Origin 
of  Languages,  p.  16. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC,  a  sect  of  Christians 
who  recognise  the  Pope  of  Rome  as  their  spiritual, 
and  many  of  the  sect  regard  him  also  as 
their  temporal,  chief.  They  form  in  India  the 
largest  body  of  the  native  Christians.  Their 
total  number  in  British  India  in  1881  was  963,068. 
The  priests  of  the  Portuguese  Roman  Catholics 
and  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits  are  spread  from 
Goa  over  all  the  Peninsula  of  India.  The  Italians 
occupy  Hyderabad  and  Native  Burma;  the  French 
occupy  Mysore,  and  they  have  missions  in  Siam, 
Cambodia,  China,  and  Japan.  The  greatest  of 
all  their  missionaries  was  Saint  Francis  Xavier, 
who  laboured  ia  India,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
Japan.  Beschi,  a  great  writer,  laboured  in  the 
south  of  the  Peninsula  and  Mysore :  and  in  1871 
there  were  upwards  of  half  a  million  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  Tamil  country,  and  only  about 
24,000  in  the  vicariates  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Bengal  In  1881,  of  the  total  number,  there 
were,  in  Bombay  districts,  115,615 ;  in  Cochin, 
120,919 ;  in  Travancore,  153,816 ;  and  in  Madras, 
478,362 ;  leaving  only  99,467  for  all  Northern 
India.     The  dates  of  Romish  doctrines  are — 


Invocation  of  Saints,  700 
Imace  Worship,  .    .    787 

Infallibility 1076 

TnuisubstantiatioD, .  1215 
Supremacy,  .  .  .  1215 
Half  Communion,    .  1415 


Purgatory,.  .  .  .  1438 
Seven  Sacraments,  .  1547 
Apocryphal  Books,  .  1547 
Priestly  Intention,  .  1647 
Venial  Sins,  .  .  .  1663 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  1563 


Indulgences  introduced  n  the  15th  century, 
but  not  sanctioned  by  a  council  till  1663.— 
Churchman's  Magazine  for  Jan,  1846. 

ROME,  a  city  of  Italy,  formerly  renowned,  and 
styled  the  *  Mistress  of  the  World.'  It  is  situate  in 
^e  Campama  di  Roma,  and  is  the  residence  of  the 
Pope.  It  is  built  on  seven  hills  and  the  intermediate 
valleys  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  over  which 
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it  has  bridges;  there  are  squares,  fonntalDS,  or 
obeliskB  in  their  area.  The  church  of  St.  Peter, 
which  was  finished  in  1621,  is  entirely  covered, 
both  within  and  without,  with  marble.  The 
length  is  730  feet,  the  breadth  520,  and  the 
height,  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  crosB 
that  crowns  the  cupola,  450.  The  Pantheon, 
erected  above  120  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
to  the  honour  of  all  the  gods,  is  the  most  perfect 
of  the  Roman  temples  that  now  remain ;  but  die 
Colosseum  is  the  most  stupendous  monument  of 
antiquity.  The  Pope  has  tiiree  superb  palaccfl, 
of  which  the  principal  is  the  Vatican,  new 
St  Peter's  Church ;  the  library  of  this  palace 
is  deemed  the  largest  and  richest  in  the  worE 
Besides  the  university,  which  consists  of  several 
colleg;es,  there  are  numerous  academies,  literay 
societies,  etc 

RONDELETIA  TINCTORIA.    Roxh. 
Ta-ma-yok,     .    .    BuBM.  |  Toon  lodh,     .    .    Hum. 

A  small  tree  of  the  Kotah  and  Mewar  jungles; 
wood  dark-brown.  The  bark  is  used  in  dyeing 
red.— AfCWIanrf;  Irvine. 

RONGDO,  meaning  the  district  of  defiles,  is  an 
elevated  district  on  the  bend  of  the  Indus,  and  on 
the  frontier  of  the  Gilghit  and  Hasora  coontries. 
It  is  to  the  westward  of  Balti,  and  has  an  area  of 
1440  square  miles.  It  is  about  8000  feet  ahove 
the  sea,  the  mean  of  its  vilLe^^es  being  6200  feet 
The  people  are  of  Tibetan  habits. 

The  KoDgdo  villages  are  mostly  small;  they 
have  abundance  of  fruit-trees,  of  which  the  apri- 
cot is  the  commonest.  All  over  the  Rongdo 
Hills  the  iuniper  is  rather  common,  and  Beemingly 
qruite  at  nome  both  on  the  higher  ridges  and  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine  close  to  the  river.  Finns 
excelsa  grows  there.  The  fields  are  laigdy 
manured. — Thomson's  Tr,  p.  266. 

R0N6-GENG.    Burm.    Burmese  dancing  girls. 

RONGUEDUE,Ronkedor,orRunkedor.  Singh. 
A  rcM7ue  or  solitary  elephant. 

ROOSA  OIL,  Grass  Oil,  or  Ginger  Oil  is 
obtained  from  tiie  Andropogon  calamus  aromat- 
icus,  Royle  (A.  Martini,  Eoxb.),  a  native  of  the 
low  hills  at  the  base  of  the  Himalaya;  also 
found  at  Asirgarh,  in  Malwa,  Gujerat,  and  the 
Dekhan.  Twenty  seers  of  the  grass  are  mixed 
with  two  seers  of  sesamum  oil,  and  then 
slowly  distilled.  The  oil  thus  becomes  highly 
impr^nated  with  the  peculiar  roosa  fiavonr, 
and  is  sold  as  such  at  Rs.  4  a  seer.  Gnss 
oil  is  never  taken  internally  by  natives,  but  they 
have  a  great  faith  in  it  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
functions  of  the  several  organs,  when  rubbed  on 
externally.  They  also  use  it  as  a  liniment  in 
chronic  rheumatism  and  neuralgic  pains,  but  its 
expense  prevents  its  being  xxs&A.  generaUy.  It 
has  a  fragrant,  aromatic  smell,  persistent,  and 
very  agreeable  at  first,  but  i^ter  a  time  the  odour 
becomes  unpleasant,  and  gives  many  people  a 
feeling  of  sickness  with  headache.  They  nse  it 
for  slight  colds ;  also  to  excite  perspiration,  by 
rubbing  in  a  couple  of  drachms  on  the  chest 
before  the  fire  or  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The 
pure  oil  has  been  used  by  many  European  officers 
with  wonderful  e£fect  in  cases  of  severe  riien- 
matism,  but  two  good  rubbings  produced  snch 
severe  burning  as  to  render  a  third  application 
impracticable.  The  oil  is  chiefly  imported  into 
Bombay  from  Surat,  and  is  re-exported  in  con- 
siderable quantities  to  England,  China,  and  the 


ROPE. 


ORI  BAROLLI. 


PiBS. 


CuercU,  Soga, 
Cordel  Sarte,  .    . 
Eanr,    .... 

Daram, Tel. 

Khalat, ....    Turk. 


Tam. 


Arabian  and  Persian  Golfs.  This  oil  differs  bnt 
little  either  in  appearance  or  quality  from  the 
lemon  grass  oil ;  it  is  a  good  substitate  for  the 
moreexpensiTe  cajaputi  oil — Faulkner;  M,E,J.R. 

ROx  £. 
H«bl,Khoit,  .    .    Aaab. 

Oorde, Fb. 

Sell,  .....    .Gbr. 

Doodah,      ....  Guj. 

Kani,     ....    HiVD. 

Gorda, It. 

lUikalat,   .    .    .  Malat. 

Ropes  are  made  of  fibrons  materials,  spun  into 
thick  yam,  of  which  several  strands  are  twisted 
together,  osnally  by  means  of  a  wheel.  In  com- 
merce all  the  different  kinds  of  rope,  from  a 
fishing-line  or  whipcord  to  a  cable,  go  by  the 
general  name  of  cordage.  Among  the  cordage 
Bent  to  the  Oreat  Exhibition  of  1^1  were  ropes 
of  excellent  quality  made  of  Jubbnlpar  hemp,  at 
least  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  strength  to  that  of 
Raflsian  hemp.  When  a  Petersburg  hemp  broke 
with  160  lbs.,  one  of  Jubbulpnr  hemp  did  not 
break  with  less  than  190  lbs. 

In  India  the  mode  of  making  ropes  is  singularly 
simple.  One  man  sits  on  the  ground  and  lets  out 
the  yam ;  another  retires  half -bent,  and  spins  it 
bj  means  of  a  spindle,  the  yam  being  passed 
through  a  wooden  hoop  hung  round  ms  neck. 
He  gives  the  spindle  a  jerk  betwixt  the  palms  of 
his  hands,  and  Keeps  its  motion  up  at  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  speed  indeed.  When  several 
plies  of  fine  yam  are  to  be  twisted  together,  a 
man  with  a  spindle  is  placed  at  the  end  of  each. 
The  whole  series  are  supported  at  intervals  by 
flames  of  bamboo ;  a  spinner  at  the  further 
extremity  twists  all  the  strands  into  one,  while  a 
light  piece  of  board  ia  being  passed  alonff,  where 
the  oords  are  meant  to  be  hua  plaited  and  strong, 
to  keep  them  tzom  running  too  rapidly  together. 
In  the  case  of  jropes,  after  the  single  strands  are 
laid  together,  the  rope  is  made  up  by  men  twisting 
the  larger  strands  bv  a  stout  piece  of  wood, — a 
mnch  stronger  and  longer  piece  being  used  for 
the  entire  rope,  a  man  sittmg  by  a  board  with 
holes  through  which  the  several  strands  pass,  to 
see  that  all  go  properly  together. 

Mandel  straw  rope  is  made  from  Eleusine 
coFMaria.  The  straw  is  flat  and  excessirely 
tough,  so  much  so  that  in  gathering  the  crops  the 
heads  are  pulled  off  by  huid,  leaving  the  whole 
straw  standing. 

Manilla  rope  is  made  of  plantain  fibre,  and  used 
for  running  rigging  for  ships,  or  tackling  for  land 
parposes. 

Hemp  rope  from  the  Cannabis  satira  is  used  for 
standing  xigjnng  for  ships,  or  for  use  in  water. 

R(^  of  Sesbuiia  aculeata  is  used  as  running 
rigging  for  ships,  and  tackling  for  land  purposes. 

Coir  rope  from  the  oocoanut  fibre  is  used  for 
boats'  and  ^ips'  running  gear,  and  for  hawsers  and 
cables,  also  for  aU  tackling  purposes  when  exposed 
to  wet,  especial^  salt  water. 

Ropes  made  ci  Grotalaria  junoea  are  employed 
as  tackling  in  dry  places  without  exposure  to  wet. 

Ropes  are  made  at  Lahore  of  a  fibrous  plant 
callea  Ghuyan,  from  Snnn  Okra,  from  the  Dib 
and  the  Patta,  from  a  fibre  called  Bugar,  from 
palm  leayes,  Dah  grass,  and  plantain  leaves. 

Rope  of  Sacchtfum  moonja  is  made  near  the 
Ganges,  Jumna,  and  Indus.  Twine  is  made  from 
the  fibre  of  the  leaf-sheath ;  a  little  thicker  kind 


Sacohamm  Bpoiitaneum« 

Smilaz  ovaliiolia. 

Steroulia  foetida. 

S.  ramoM. 

Str^rchnoB  potatorum. 

Urtica  heterophylla. 

U.  atrofntoa. 

U.  crenolata. 

U.  dolabriformif. 

U.  heptandra. 

U.  filiformig. 

U.  fanictilarii.        ; 

U.  longiipina.         >^ 

XT.  nivea.  )' 

U.  panioulata. 

n.  pentandra.  ^ 

U.  reticulata. 

U.  tenaciMima. 

U.  vimlenta. 


is  used  for  towing  boats ;  when  dry  it  does  not 
possess  much  strength,  when  wet  it  is  strong  and 
durable.  The  moonja  is  used  idso  for  thatching, 
etc 

A  rope  is  made  at  Balasore  of  Sealee  fibre. 

Rope  of  rattan  made  atPenang,  Miday  Peninsula, 
used  for  drawing  water,  and  as  halters  for  cattle. 

Cotton  rope  is  used  for  hanging  and  pulling 
punkahs  and  tent  ropes. 

The  principal  corcmge  plants  of  British  India  are 
enumerated  under  the  heading  Fibrous  Plants,  q.r,^ 
to  which  the  following  may  be  added,  viz. : — 
^fiohynomene  oannahina. 
Ailanthns  MalabariooB. 
Aloe  vulgaris. 
Arenga  saocharif era. 
Amndo  donax. 
Bignonia  ooronaiia. 
Boehmeria  argent^. 

B.  diohotoma  and  other  «p. 
BrousBonetia  papyrifera. 
CalamuB  rotang. 
Celtia  eaucasica. 
0.  capsularis. 
Cordia  myxa. 
O.  angastifoUa. 

C.  Bothii 

Grotalaria  tenuifolia. 
Eleusine  eoracana. 
Leptadenia,  8p, 
Moms  Indioa. 
Nussieisya  h jpoleuoa. 

ROB.  Hind.  Kunkur,  or  broken  brick,  used 
in  Bengal  for  gravelling  roads. 

RORI  BAROLLI  has  a  grand  temple  58  feet  in 
height,  and  in  the  ancient  form  peculiar  to  the 
temples  of  Siva.  The  body  of  the  edifice,  in 
which  is  the  sanctum  of  the  god,  and  over  which 
rises  its  pyramidal  sikr,  is  a  square  of  only  21 
feet;  but  the  addition  of  the  domed  vestibule 
(mundnf)  and  portico  makes  it  44  by  21.  The 
whole  is  covered  with  mythological  sculpture, 
without  as  well  as  within,  emblematic  of  Siva  as 
Mahadeo,  who  in  Saiva  Hindu  belief  is  the 
giver  as  well  as  the  destroyer  of  life.  In  a  niche 
outside,  to  the  south,  he  is  armed  against  the 
Dytes  (Titans),  the  roond  mala  or  skull-chaplet 
reaching  to  lus  knees,  and  in  seven  of  his  arms 
are  offensive  weapons.  His  cap  is  the  frustrum 
of  a  cone  composed  of  snakes  interlaced  with  a 
fillet  of  skulls;  the  cupra  is  in  hand,  and  t^e 
victims  are  scattered  around.  On  his  right  is  one 
of  the  Jogini  maids  of  slaughter,  drunk  with 
blood,  the  cup  still  at  her  lip,  and  her  countenance 
expressive  of  vacuity ;  while  below,  on  the  left,  is 
a  female  personification  of  death,  mere  skin  and 
bone;  a  sickle  (koorpi)  in  her  ri^^t  hand,  its 
knob  a  death's  head,  completes  this  group  of  the 
attributes  of  destruction. 

To  the  west  is  Mahadeo  under  another  form, — 
a  beautiful  and  animated  statue,  the  expression 
mild,  as  when  he  went  forth  to  entice  the 
mountain-nymph  Mera  to  his  embrace.  His  tiara 
is  a  blaze  of  finely-executed  ornaments,  and  his 
snake-wreath,  which  hangs  round  him  as  a  gar- 
hind,  has  a  clasp  of  two  heads  of  Sehesnag  (the 
serpent-king),  while  Nanda  below  is  listening 
with  placidiU  to  the  sound  of  the  damroo.  His 
cupra  and  kharg,  or  skull-cap  and  sword,  which 
he  is  in  the  attitude  of  using,  are  the  only  ac- 
companiments denoting  the  god  of  blood.  The 
nortnem  compartment  is  a  picture  disgustingly 
faithful  of  death  and  its  attributes,  vulgarly 
known  as  Bhooka  Mats,  or  the  personification  of 
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famine,  load  and  bare ;  her  necklace,  like  that  of 
her  lord,  is  of  skulk.  Close  by  are  two  mortals  in 
the  last  stage  of  existence,  so  correctly  lepre- 
sented  as  to  excite  an  unpleasant  surprise.  The 
outline  is  anatomically  correct.  The  mouth  is 
half  open  and  distort^  and  although  the  eye  is 
closed  in  death,  an  expression  of  mental  anguish 
seems  still  to  linger  upon  the  features.  A  beast 
of  prey  is  approaching  the  dead  body,  while  by 
way  of  contrast  a  male  figure,  in  all  the  vigour  of 
youth  and  health,  lies  prostrate  at  her  feet 

Such  is  a  faint  description  of  the  sculptured 
niches  on  each  of  the  external  faces  of  the  mindra, 
whence  the  spire  rises,  simple  and  solid.  In  a 
Hindu  temple  is  the  mindra  or  cella,  in  which 
is  the  statue  of  the  god;  then  the  munduf,  in 
architectural  nomenclature,  is  the  pronaos;  and 
third,  the  portico.  Like  all  temples  dedicated  to 
Bal-Siva,  the  vivifier,  or  sun-god,  it  faces  the 
east  The  portico  projects  sereral  feet  beyond 
the  munduf,  and  has  four  superb  columns  in 
front  The  ceilings,  both  of  the  portico  and 
munduf,  are  elaborately  beautiful;  that  of  the 
portico,  of  one  single  block,  could  hardly  be 
surpassed.  The  exterior  is  a  grand,  wonderful 
effort  of  the  silpi  or  architect,  one  series  rising 
above  and  surpassing  the  other,  from  the  base  to 
the  urn  whicn  surmounts  the  pinnacle.  The 
sanctimi  contains  the  symbol  of  the  god,  whose 
local  appellation  is  Rori  Baurolli,  a  change  from 
Balrori,  from  the  circumstance  of  Baln»th,  the 
sun-god,  being  here  typified  by  an  orbicular 
stone  termed  rori,  formed  by  attrition  in  the 
chooli  or  whirlpools  of  the  Ghambal,  near  which 
the  temple  stands,  and  to  which  phenomena  it 
probably  owed  its  foundation.  This  symbolic  rori 
IS  not  fixed,  but  lies  in  a  groove  in  the  internal 
ring  of  the  Yoni ;  and  so  nicely  is  it  poised,  that 
with  a  very  moderate  impulse  it  wul  continue 
revolving  while  the  votary  recites  a  tolerably 
long  hyinn  to  the  object  of  his  adoration.  The 
old  ascetic,  who  had  long  been  one  of  the  zealots 
of  BaroUi,  amongst  his  other  wonders,  gravely 
told  Colonel  Tod  that  with  the  momentum  given 
by  his  little  finger,  in  former  days,  he  could 
make  it  keep  on  its  course  much  longer  than  now 
with  the  application  of  all  his  strength.~7btf'« 
Bajcuthan,  li.  p.  706. 

ROSARIES. 

Tasbih,  Masbaha,  .  Abab.    Bosenkrans,  .    .    .   Gkb. 

RoMuro Fb.    Bosario, It. 

Bosenbeet,  •    ,    .     Gkb.    Booaro,. Sp. 

Rosaries  are  used  by  Buddhists,  Christians, 
Muhammadans,  and  Hindus.  The  Muhammadans, 
as  each  bead  passes  through  their  hands,  recito 
one  of  the  hundred  attributes  of  the  Creator. 
Their  rosary  has  100  beads ;  that  of  the  Burmese 
Buddhists,  108.  The  thousand  names  of  Vishnu 
and  Siva  are  strung  together  in  verse,  and  are 
repeated  on  certain  occasions  by  Brahmans,  as  a 
litany  accompanied  sometimes  with  the  rosary.  As 
each  name  .is  mentally  recited,  with  the  attention 
abstractedlv  fixed  on  the  attribute  or  character 
of  which  that  name  excites  the  idea,  a  bead  is 
dropped  through  the  finger  and  ^umb;  such 
operation  is  supposed  to  assist  or  promote  abstrac- 
tion, an  attainment  which  enthusiastic  Hindus 
think  exceedingly  efficacious.  *  Brahmans  and 
pious  men  of  other  castes  are  often  seen  with 
rosaries  in  theur  hands.  These  are  composed  of 
amber  or  of  the  rough  seeds  of  fruits  Aich  are 


sacred  to  the  gods.  Images  and  pictures  of 
Brahma  and  of  Siva  are  frequently  to  be  seen 
with  a  rosary  in  the  hand,  and  the  hand  is  some- 
times seen  enclosed  in  a  loose  bag.  There  is  no 
authority  for  supposing  that  the  Jews  or  the 
earlier  Christians  used  rosaries.  The  ChristiaD 
rosaries  are  of  beads  and  seeds.  The  seeds  of  the 
Abrus  precatorius  and  of  the  olive,  and  beads 
of  wood  made  by  the  turner,  are  used.  Muham- 
madans use  beads  made  of  quartzoee  minerals. 
Rosaries  and  chaims  are  made  at  Kandahar  from 
chrysolite,  a  silicate  of  magnesia  quarried  from  a 
hill  at  Shahmaksud.  It  is  generally  opaque,  and 
varies  from  a  light -yellow  to  bluish  -  white.— 
Bellew;  Moor's  Pantheon^  p.  2i. 

ROSCOEA,  a  genus  of  showy  plants  bdong- 
ing  to  the  Zingiberaces ;  species  occur  up  to 
9(K)0  feet  in  Uie  Himalaya  and  on  the  Neilgheny 
mountains,  viz.  :— 

B.  alpina,  EoyUy  Simla,  Ohor,  Landou-,  Neil^enies. 

B.  oapitata,  Sm,.  WaiL,  Nepal. 

B.  elatior,  Sm.,  Nepal,  Kamaon. 

B.  lutea,  Wight  le,,  Neilgherries. 

B.  eziliB,  £1^.,  Nepal. 

B.  piurporea,  a,  prooara,  TTofJ.,  Bhiyapur  moimtaln. 

B.  apieata,  8m.,  W,  /c,  Voifft,  NepaL 
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Boob, Dur. 

Bodon, .    .    .    .    .     Gb. 
Mawar,     .    .    .    Malay. 

Gnl PsBa 

Boza. Bus. 

Gnlaoa-pa,    .     .    .   Tam. 
Boja-pu,    ....    Tbl 


Ward, Abab. 

Yixig-8hih,  .  .  .  Chin. 
Tsiang-wei,  Tsiang-mi,  „ 
Muh-hiaxig,  .  .  . 
Mui-kwai-hwa,  .  . 
Fu-kien-man,  .  . 
Mei-kwe-hwa,  .  . 
Hoa-homtg-tan,  Cooh.-Gh. 

The  Rosaceie,  or  rose  tribe  of  plante  of  lind- 
ley,  comprise  the  genera  Agiomonia,  Dalibarda, 
Fragaria,  Geum,  Hotelia,  NeUlia,  Potentilla,  Rosa, 
Rubus,  Schizonotus,  Sibbaldia,  Sieversia,  and 
Spirsea.  Rose  trees  grow  in  India,  both  wild  and 
cultivated,  and  the  flower  is  much  prized.  Wild 
yellow  roses  are  found  in  Kashmir,  Lahoul,  and 
Tibet.  Lowther  states  they  are  sometimes  double, 
and  Thomson  mentions  double  yellow  roses  at 
11,000  feet  in  Ladakh.  The  yellow  Penian  roee 
finds  its  eastern  limit  in  Lahoul,  but  Fortune  saw  a 
China  yellow  rose  in  the  gardens  of  the  mandarios 
during  the  early  months  of  the  vear.  The  colour 
had  something  of  buff  in  it,  which  gave  tiie  flowen 
an  uncommon  appearance.  It  was  a  most  beanti- 
fiil  double  yellow  climbing  roee  from  the  more 
northern  districts  of  the  empire.  Another  rose, 
which  the  Chinese  call  the  *  five-oolooied,'  was 
also  found  in  one  of  these  gardens  at  this  time. 
Sometimes  it  produces  self-coloured  blooms,  hdng 
either  red  or  French -white,  and  frequently  having 
flowers  of  both  on  one  plant  at  the  same  time, 
while  at  other  times  the  flowers  are  striped  with 
the  two  colours.  The  rose  was  known  in  early  timea, 
and  was  as  great  a  favourite  among  the  nations  of 
antiquity  as  it  is  in  modem  times.  It  is  found  in 
almost  every  countir  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  World.  All  the  specieB 
are  mduded  between  lat  70"  and  19°  K.  It  is 
found  more  generally  on  dry  and  free  soils  than 
on  those  whioh  are  wet  and  tenacious.  In  the 
north  of  Europe  it  occurs  with  single  flowers,  but 
in  Itely,  Greece,  and  Spain  more  frequently 
double.  The  flowers  of  the  roee  have  a  gtest 
variety  of  colours,  from  the  deep^red  to  pals- 
yellow  and  white,  with  every  intermediate  shade. 
In  India,  the  easiest  mode  of  propagation  is  by 
layers  at  almost  all  seasons,  or  by  cuttings  at  ths 
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eommenoement  of  the  rains.  The  Persian  yarietieSf 
red  and  white,  requiiie  to  haye  their  roots  opened 
sod  the  plants  cat  during  the  early  part  of  the 
eoki  season,  after  which  they  mast  be  watered 
well  every  second  or  third  day.  The  roots  must 
then  be  eorered  np  with  manore,  when  they  will 
throw  ost  flowers.  The  Rose  Edward,  which 
blosBoms  a  great  part  of  the  year,  requires  pruning 
tboat  a  month  after  it  ceases  to  Dlonom,  and 
ihoold  be  allowed  to  rest  a  short  time  without 
watering,  when  a  fresh  supply  of  water  and 
manure  round  the  roots  will  cause  it  to  bear 
iiowering  shoots  immediately.  This  rose,  and 
the  Egyptian,  are  amongst  the  few  that  give  seed- 
hips,  being  jperfeotly  formed  on  both.  Some  of 
Ihe  roses  in  China  are  peculiar  from  having  trans- 
parent dots  on  their  leayes,  resembling  Siose  of 
the  myrtles,  and  with  the  Chinese  the  roots  and 
fruits  of  rose  trees  are  officinal. 
Rosa  bmnonis,  IamL 


Giilftb-ghiui».  .  Pushtu. 
Kaier,  Kui,  Kajri,  SuTUU. 
Gulab-ghurei,   Tb.-Ikdus. 


Kqjo^  Knji,  QangsiiyBBAS. 
Karar, .....  Chsn. 
PhoHaii,  Chal, .  Jhklum. 
Fholwari,  Kmr,  Kanqba. 

This  fine  wild  white  rose  dlmbs  luxuriantly 
OTcr  bushes  and  even  tall  trees.  It  is  common  in 
the  outer  Himalaya  from  2400  to  7000  feet,  up  to 
and  probably  beyond  the  Indus.  It  furnishes  a 
smalf-Bized  wood,  which  makes  walking-stLcks. 
la  Morree  they  call  it  '  chal ;  *  but  this  they  also 
apuly  to  the  jasmine. 

Aoeacanina,  the  dog  rose,  Ein-ying-tsze,  Chik., 
IB  common  in  Xiang-si  and  other  provinces  of 
China ;  fruits  large  and  astringent,  formerly  used 
in  medicine. 

Rosa  centifolia,  Linn, 
JL  proTineialiB,  MiUer,  R.  oeniif  olia  musooaa. 

Ward, Abab.  Hundred-leaved  roae^BNO. 

Kintagalab,     .     .  Beno.  Gol-i-surkh,  .    .    .Hind. 

OQUb-ka-phul,  .     .Dukh.  Mawar,     .    .    .    Malay. 

Ofkbbage  rose,    .     .    Eno.  Gnl-i-Bad-barg,  .    .  PCBS. 

Thk,  a  natire  of  Syria,  is  cultiyated  through- 
out Europe,  British  India,  Persia,  and  China,  and 
from  it  rose-vater  and  atr  or  otto  of  roses  are 
prepared.  The  Btem  or  kubjak  is  used  by  the  Hindu 
idbyricians  in  medicine.  '  Its  fragrance  is  but  par- 
tially destroyed  by  desiccation,  and  according  to 
M.  Ghereau  is  remarkably  augmented  by  iodine. 
It  is  ksB  astringent  than  the  Prorence  rose,  and 
mora  laxatiye.  The  petals  are  used  as  lazatires 
for  children,  and  also  made  into  the  conserve  of 
raies  or  gul-khand.  The  petals  of  this  as  well  as 
of  tiie  R.  gallica  are  preserved  with  salt  by  the 
European  apothecaries  for  the  preparation  of  the 
distiUed  water. 

Rosa  damascena,  3fi72.,  the  damask  rose,  is  cul- 
tirated  in  gardens  in  India  for  the  sake  of  its 
flowen;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
brought  from  Damascus,  and  to  be  a  native  of 
Svria.  It  has  many  varietiefl.  The  essential  oil 
or  the  petals  sells  at  2  rupees  per  tola. 

Rosa  eglanteria,  L,    Native  country  unknown. 

Rosa  g^ca,  the  French  rose,  Provence  red  rose, 


They  mostly  combine  the  long  sracef  ul  shoots  of 
the  latter  with  the  rich  crimson  hues  of  R.  gallica. 
Hybrids  are  also  produced  between  R  gallica  and 
R.  Indica,  but  differ  from  the  last  in  not  being 
perpetual  The  petals  contain  tannic  and  gallic 
acid,  essential  oO,  oxide  of  iron,  and  otiier  unim- 
portant principles.  The  petals  are  gathered  before 
becoming  quite  ripe ;  they  are  deprived  of  the  calyx 
and  central  attachments,  and  dried  before  the 
sun  or  in  a  stove.  When  dried  they  are  sifted 
in  order  to  separate  the  stamina  and  pistil. 
They  are  then  gently  eompressed  and  kept  in  a 
dry  place.  From  the  cabbage  rose,  a  variety  of 
this  spedes,  a  yery  fragrant  (flstilled  water  is  pre- 
pared in  England. 

Rosa  g^dulifera  is  the  6ul  seoti  or  Sewati  of 
the  Panjab. 

Rosa  inserta  is  the  Nasirin  kubjak. 

Rosa  macropbylla. 


Ban-ka jru,  Tal, 
Trind,  Tombu, 
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Golabjikjik,  .  .  Ohxit. 
Phulwar,  Phulian,  Hind. 
Ban-gnlab,  Akhiari,  Bavl 

TUm  mat  red  rose  tree  grows  over  a  wide  range 
in  the  N.W.  Himalaya  up  to  the  Indus  from  4500 
to  10,500  feet  Its  fruit  is  eaten,  and  is  stated  by 
Madden  to  become  very  sweet  when  black  and 
rotten.  In  Eanawar,  a  perfume  is  extracted 
from  the  flowers  for  export  towards  the  plains. 
It  Ib  one  of  the  most  bewitiful  Himalayan  plants. 
Its  single  flowers  are  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the 
hand. 

Rosa  moschata,  the  musk  rose,  is  found  native 
in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  in  the  temperate  and 
warm  provinces  of  Spain. 

Rosa  rubiginosa,  sweet-briar  or  gul-nasrin,  is 
met  with  in  many  Indian  gardens ;  it  sometimes 
bloflsoms,  if  budded  on  the  Persian  rose  stock. 
The  general  mode  of  propagation  is  by  layers,-  but 
a  much  quicker  and  easier  method  is  to  bud  it  on 
the  stock  of  a  rose.  Tenasserim  residences  are 
often  filled  with  sweet  odours  from  the  graceful 
eglantine  or  sweet-briar,  but  the  plant  is  kept 
aHve  with  difficulty  when  exposed  to  the  south- 
west monsoon. 

Rosa  semperflorens,  the  Yueh-ki-hwa  of  the 
Chinese,  is  the  Chinese  monthly  rose,  a  common 
scrambling  shrub  bearing  a  regular  profusion  of 
red  flowers,  mostly  barren,  but  used  medicinally. 

Rosa  sericea  is  an  erect,  white-flowered  rose, 
and  is  the  only  species  occurring  in  Southern 
Sikkim.  It  is  very  abundant.  Its  numerous  in- 
odorous flowers  are  pendent,  apparently  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  ram,  and  it  is  remarkable  as 
being  the  only  species  having  four  petals,  instead 
of  five. 


Rosa  Webbiana,  Wall. 


Sia,  Sea,  .    .    .  Ladakh. 
Ringgal,  Kagina,  Sutlej. 


(Hut  Nat.  xxi.  pp.  18,  25, 72,  78\  Is  a  native  of 
Persia^  found  wild  about  Montalbanum,  Waken- 
beig,  and  Geneva,  in  Austria,  Piedmont,  and  the 
Caucasus;  it  has  equal  small  prickles,  erect 
ilowers,  ovate  sepals,  and  globose  fruit.  Hundreds 
of  varieties  of  this  rose  are  found  cultivated  in 
Svdens.  A  great  number  of  rarieties  of  them 
*ra  hybrids  l^ween  R  gallica  and  R.  centifolia. 


Sikanda,  Manyar, .  CHEN. 
Shawali,  Ghua, .    .      „ 
Kantjran,.    .    .  Kaouan. 

This  rose  is  found  chiefiy  in  the  rather  arid 
tracts  of  the  Panjab  Himalaya  from  5000  to  9500 
feet,  up  to  near  the  Indus,  and  in  Ladidch  it  reaches 
is  supposed  to  be  the  species  to  which  Pliny  refers  18,500  feet.  Its  fruit  is  eateu)  and  in  parts  of 
(Hist  Nat.  xxi.  dp.  18.  25, 72.  78^  Is  a  native  of  Spili  the  stems  are  hirgeljr  uSed  for  fviel— Cleg- 
horn;  Fortune's  Wanderings,  p.  811;  Hooker, 
Joum,  i.  p.  168,  ii.  p.  48 ;  Mason ;  (fSk, ;  Powell; 
RiddeU;  Smith;  Stewart;  Roxh,  iL  p.  518. 

ROSE,  HUGH,  Lord  Strathkaikn,  a  distin- 
ffuished  politician,  commander,  and  administrator. 
In  Europe  public  attention  was  directed  to  the 
affiaira  of  Syria,  where  Lord  Palmerston,  at  the 
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hazard  of  a  war  witii  France,  effecttudly  check- 
mated Thiers,  drove  Ibrahim  Pasha  lick  into 
Egypt,  and  restored  Syria  to  Ottoman  rule.  Tho 
part  taken  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose  in  that  brilliant  line 
of  policy  was  prominent,  and  as  a  reward  for  his 
services  he  received  from  Great  Britain  the  Com- 
panionship of  tiie  Bath,  ^m  Prussia  the  Cross  of 
St  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  from  the  Sultan  a 
sword  of  honour.  After  passing  many  years  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  he  acted  as  British  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople,  in  the  absence  of  Strat- 
ford Canning,  and  at  a  critical  moment  he  ordered 
the  British  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles, 
for  which  he  received  the  thanks  and  support  of  the 
British  Government.  Subsequently,  and  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Crimean  war.  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
served  as  Commissioner  with  the  French  army,  and 
gained  the  respect  of  the  British  authorities,  and  also 
of  the  principal  officers  in  the  French  army.  For 
his  services  in  the  war  with  Russia,  he  was  created 
K.C.B.,,  and  received  the  Crimean  medal  and 
clasps,  the  rank  of  Commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  the  third  dass  of  the  Medjidi,  and  the 
Turkish  medal. 
When  he  landed  at  Bombay  in  the  autumn  of 

1857,  Lord  Elphinstone  at  once  gave  bim  the 
command  of  the  force  to  which  was  confided  the 
duty  of  crushing  rebellion  in  Central  India,  and 
of  marching  to  join  Sir  Colin  'Campbeirs  army 
in  Bengal.  He  took  command  of  the  field  force 
in  December  1857,  captured  Ratgurh  29th  January 

1858,  Garrakota  13tn  February,  and  Chandaree 
17th  March  ;  defeated  TanUa  Topee  at  the  Betwa, 
1st  April ;  stormed  Jhansi,  8d  April ;  defeated  the 
mutineers  at  Golo  wlie,  22d  April ;  captured  Calpee, 
23d  April ;  defeated  the  Gwalior  contingent,  16th 
June;  restored  the  Maharaja  Sindia,  20th  June 
1858 ;  and  became  Commander-in-Chief  of  India, 
4th  June  1860. 

This  small  column,  few  in  numbers,  was  con- 
stantly engaged  with  vastly  superior  forces  of 
the  enemy,  and  marched  for  monUis  from  vic- 
tory to  victory,  suffering  fearfully  from  over- 
exertion, terrific  heat,  and  constant  combats, 
until  finally  it  joined  Sir  CoHn  CampbeU's 
troops  upon  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  at  Calpee. 

Leaving  Indore  at  the  end  of  1857,  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
first  encountered  the  enemy  at  Ratgurh,  which 
fort  he  captured  in  a  few  days,  and  again  defeated 
the  raja  of  Banpore  on  the  Bina.  This  opened  to 
him  the  road  to  Saugor,  the  garrisons  of  which 
had  long  been  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy,  and 
which  he  relieved  in  February  1858.  Still  ad- 
vancing. Sir  Hugh  Rose's  column  a^n  met  the 
rebels  at  the  fort  of  Gangakota,  which  he  took, 
and  he  then  closely  pursued  the  enemy  with  loss 
to  the  Beas.  His  next  operation  was  in  storming 
the  pass  of  Mudunpore,  and  by  his  success  there, 
several  smaller  forts  fdl  into  his  pQssesiuon,  the 
road  to  Jhansi  was  opened,  and  the  territory  of 
Shahgurh  annexed.  Sir  Hugh  Rose  then  marched 
on  JJ^si,  and  on  his  way  took  the  strong  fort  of 
Chandaree  by  storm.  Arriving  before  Jhansi  on 
the  2l8t  of  March,  he  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  a  fortified  city  defended  by  a  large  army  of 
rebels.  His  siege  guns  were  few,  and  his  troops 
were  constantly  engaged  and  much  overworked. 
During  seventeen  days  the  cavalry  and  artillery 
invested  the  fort  and  guarded  the  ground  round 
it,  and  never  took  off  their  clothes,  saddles,  or 
harness.    In  the  meantime,  whilst  the  siege  pro- 


gressed and  the  artillery  were  endeavonxiog  to 
make  a  breach,  Tantia  Topee,  with  an  army  of 
20,000  men  and  20  guns,  appeared  on  the  Betwa. 
Still  maintaining  his  investment  of  the  city,  and 
withdrawing  as  few  troops  as  possible.  Sir  Hugh 
Rose  drew  up  his  small  force  in  two  lines  in  order 
of  battle,  and  by  a  masterly  flank  attack  utterly 
defeated  and  routed  the  rebel  army  in  the  field, 
capturing  all  their  artillery,  and  pursuing  them  for 
sixteen  miles.  In  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Ute 
Betwa,  he  assaulted  and  captured  Jhansi  by  storm 
and  escalade,  with  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  5000 
In  April,  giving  the  rebels  no  rest,  Sr 


men. 


Hugh  again  advanced  towards  Calpee,  which  was 
their  great  depot  and  arsenal  on  the  Jumna. 
On  his  way  there  he  again  met  the  rebek  at 
Koonch  at  daylight,  defeated  and  pursued  them 
throughout  tlie  day,  capturing  fifteen  guns.  The 
force,  however,  was  becoming  perfectly  prostrate 
from  constant  marching,  fighting,  over-exertion, 
and  heat  The  thermometer  sto^  at  120''  in  the 
shade.  Many  men  dropped  down  "dead  from  son- 
stroke.  Although  to  avoid  the  excessive  heat,  the 
marches  were  mEtde  at  night,  the  men  were  so 
utterly  exhausted  that  even  during  short  halts  tbe 
whole  force  would  fall  down  into  a  deep  sleep, 
from  which  they  were  aroused  with  difficulty.  In 
this  jaded  condition  the  column  arrived,  in  May, 
at  the  banks  of  tbe  Jumna  near  Calpee,  when  the 
enemy  attacked  them  at  noon  on  t^e  23d,  bat 
after  a  severe  encounter  were  repulsed,  a  portion 
of  the  Rifle  Brigade  Camel  Corps  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Jumna  having  come  to  the  assistance 
of  Sir  Hugh  Rose  at  a  critical  moment.  The 
success  of  this  day  made  Sir  Hugh  Rose  master  of 
Calpee,  with  its  arsenal  and  material  of  war.  Soon 
afterwards  it  was  announced  that  Sindia  had  fled 
from  his  capital,  and  that  Gwalior  was  in  the  bands 
of  the  rebel  army.  Rapidly  retracing  his  steps,  Sir 
Hugh,  Rose  again  met  tne  enemy  in  a  battle  under 
the  walls  of  that  great  fortress,  and  by  his  victory 
on  that  occasion  restored  the  maharajato  his  throne. 
ROSE-ATTAR,  the  Atr  of  Asiatics  and  Otto 
of  tbe  English.  In  India,  the  perfumed  oils  or 
attar  are  obtained  in  the  following  manner.  The 
layers  of  the  jasmine  or  other  flowers,  four  ioches 
tluck  and  two  inches  square,  are  laid  on  the  ground 
and  covered  with  a  layer  of  sesamum  or  any  other 
oil-yielding  seed.  These  are  laid  about  the  same 
thickness  as  the  flowers,  over  which  a  second  lay^ 
of  flowers  like  the  first  is  placed.  The  seed  is 
wetted  with  water,  and  the  whole  mass  covered 
with  a  sheet  held  down  at  the  ends  and  sides  by 
weights,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  18  hours  in  this 
form.  It  is  now  fit  for  the  mill,  unless  the  per- 
fume is  desired  to  be  very  strong,  when  the  faded 
flowers  are  removed  and  fresh  ones  put  in  their 
place.  The  seed  thus  impregnated  is  ground 
m  the  usual  way  in  the  mill,  the  cnl  expressed 
baving  the  scent  of  the  flower.    At  Ghazipur  the 

1'asmine  and  bela  are  chiefly  employed ;  the  oil  is 
:ept  in  bottles  of  hide,  called  dubbers,  and  sold 
for  about  four  shillings  a  seer.  The  newest  ofls 
afford  the  finest  perfume.  In  Europe  a  fixed  oil, 
usually  that  of  the  bean  or  morunga  nut,isemployed. 
Cotton  is  soaked  in  this,  and  kid  over  layers  of 
flowers,  the  oil  being  squeezed  out  so  soon  as 
impr^ated  with  perfume.  Dr.  Jackson  thiu 
describes  the  culture  of  ^e  rose  in  India,  and 
manufacture  of  rose-attar  or  rose-water.  Around 
the  station  of  Ghazipur,  there  are  about  SOO  bighas 
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S(ff  abont  150  acres)  of  ground  laid  out  in  small 
etached  fields  as  rose  gardens,  most  carefully 
protected  on  all  sides  by  high  mud  walls  and 
pridUy-pear  fences,  to  keep  out  the  cattle.  These 
unds,  wnieh  belong  to  nunmdars,  are  planted  with 
rose  trees,  and  are  annually  let  out  at  so  much  per 
bigha  for  the  ground,  and  so  much  additional  for 
the  rose  plants, — generally  5  rupees  per  biffha,  and 
25  rapees  for  the  rose  trees,  of  which  there  are 
1000  m  each  bigba.  The  additional  expense  for 
cultivation  would  be  about  8  rupees  8  annas ;  so 
that  for  88  rupees  8  annas  you  hay<e  for  the  season 
1  bigha  of  1000  rose  trees.  If  the  season  be  good, 
this  bigha  of  1000  rose  trees  should  yield  1  lakh 
of  roses.  Purchases  for  roses  are  always  made  at 
80  much  i>er  lakh.  The  price,  of  course,  varies 
according  to  the  year,  and  will  average  from  40  to 
70  rupees.  The  rose  trees  come  into  flower  at  the 
beginoing  of  March,  and  continue  so  through  April. 
Evly  in  the  morning  the  flowers  are  plucked 
by  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  are 
eonveyed  in  hme  bags  to  the  several  contracting 
parties  for  distiluttion  into  rose-water.  The  culti- 
Tutois  themselves  ver^  rarely  manufacture.  The 
native  apparatus  for  distUling  the  rose-water  con- 
aiils  of  a  large  oopper  or  iron  boiler  well  tinned, 
capable  of  holding  from  8  to  12  gallons,  having  a 
la4;e  body  with  a  rather  narrow  neck,  and  a  mouth 
abmit  8  inches  in  diameter ;  on  the  top  of  this  is 
fired  an  old  pot  or  deghchi,  or  cooking  vessel, 
villi  a  hole  in  the  centre  to  receive  the  tube  or 
worm.  This  tube  is  composed  of  two  pieces  of 
bamboo,  fastened  at  an  acute  angle,  and  it  is 
covered  the  whole  length  with  a  s&ong  binding 
of  corded  string,  over  which  is  a  luting  of  earth 
to  provent  the  vapour  from  escaping.  The  small 
eod,  about  two  feet  long,  is  fixed  into  the  hole  in 
the  centre  of  the  head,  where  it  is  well  luted  with 
flowers  and  water.  The  lower  arm  or  end  of  the 
iabe  is  carried  down  into  a  long-necked  vessel  or 
receiver,  called  a  bhubka.  This  is  placed  in  a  pot 
of  water,  which,  as  it  gets  hot,  is  changed.  The 
head  of  the  still  is  luted  on  to  the  body,  and  the 
long  arm  of  the  tube  in  the  bhubka  is  also  well 
prorided  with  a  cushion  of  doth,  so  as  to  keep  in 
all  Tapour.  The  boiler  is  let  into  an  eartnen 
furnace,  and  the  whole  is  ready  for  operation. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  rose-water  manufactured 
in  the  bazar,  and  much  that  bears  the  name  is 
nothing  more  than  a  mixture  of  sandal  oil  The 
beat  rose- water,  however,  procurable  in  the  bazar 
may  be  computed  as  bearing  the  proportion  of 
1000  roses  to  a  seer  of  water ;  from  1000  roses 
most  generally  a  seer  and  a  hall  of  rose-water  is 
distilled,  jmd  perhaps  from  this  even  the  attar  has 
been  romovedL  The  boiler  of  the  still  will  hold 
from  8000  to  12,000  or  16,000  roses.  On  8000 
roses  from  10  to  11  seers  of  water  will  be  placed, 
and  8  seers  of  rose-water  will  be  distilled.  This, 
after  diatiUation,  is  placed  in  a  carboy  of  glass, 
and  is  exposed  to  the  sun  for  several  oays  to  be- 
come puekah  or  ripe ;  it  is  then  stopped  with 
cotton,  and  has  a  covering  of  moist  clay  put  over 
it ;  this  becoming  hard,  effectually  prevents  the 
aeent  from  escaping.  This  is  the  best  that  can  be 
procured,  and  tne  price  will  be  from  Rs.  12  to  16. 
To  .procure  the  attar  or  otto  of  roses,  the  roses 
•re  put  into  the  still,  and  the  water  passes  over 
graanally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rose- water  process ; 
after  the  whole  has  come  over,  the  rose-water  is 
placed  in  a  large  metal  basin^' which  is  covered 
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with  wetted  muslin  tied  over  to  prevent  insects 
or  dust  getting  into  it ;  this  vessel  is  let  into  the 
ground  about  two  feet,  which  has  been  previously 
wetted  with  water,  and  it  is  allowed  to  remain  quiet 
during  the  whole  night  The  attar  is  always  made 
at  the  beginning  of  tlie  season,  when  the  nights 
are  cool.  In  the  morning  the  little  film  of  attar 
which  has  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  rose- 
water  during  the  night  is  removed  by  means  of  a 
feather,  and  carefully  placed  in  a  small  phial ;  and 
day  after  day,  as  the  collection  is  made,  it  is 
placed  for  a  short  period  in  the  sun,  and  after  a 
sufficient  quantity  has  been  procured,  it  is  poured 
off  clear,  and  of  the  colour  of  amber,  into  small 
phials.  Pure  attar,  when  it  has  been  removed 
only  8  or  4  days,  has  a  pale  greenish  hue ;  by 
keeping,  it  loses  this,  and  in  a  few  weeks*  time 
it  becomes  of  a  pale  yellow.  The  first  few  days' 
distillation  does  not  produce  such  fine  attar  as 
comes  off  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  dust 
or  little  particles  of  dirt  in  the  still  and  die  tube 
being  mixed  with  it  This  is  readily^separated, 
from  its  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  attar,  which 
melts  at  a  temperature  of  84^.  From  one  lakh  of 
roses  it  is  generally  calculated  that  180  grains,  or 
1  tola,  of  attar  can  be  procured ;  more  than  this 
can  be  obtained  if  the  roses  are  full-sized,  and  the 
nights  cold  to  allow  of  the  congelation.  Tlie  attar 
purchased  in  the  bazar  is  generally  adulterated, 
mixed  with  sandal  oil  or  sweet  oil.  Not  even  the 
richest  native  will  give  the  jurice  at  which  the 
purest  attar  alone  can  be  obtained,  and  the  purest 
attar  that  is  made  is  sold  only  to  Europeans, 
selling  at  from  50  to  90  rupees  the  tola. 

In  India,  native  stills  are  let  out  at  so  much 
per  day  or  week,  and  it  frequentiy  occurs  that  the 
residents  prepare  some  rose-water  for  their  own 
use  as  a  present  to  their  friends,  to  secure  their 
being  provided  with  that  which  is  tiie  best  The 
natives  of  India  never  remove  tiie  calyces  of  the 
rose  flowers,  but  pkce  the  whole  into  the  still  as 
it  comes  from  the  garden.  The  best  plan  appears 
to  be  to  have  these  removed,  as  by  this  means  the 
rose-water  mav  be  preserved  a  longer  time,  and 
is  not  spoiled  by  the  acid  smell  occasiontilly  met 
with  in  the  native  rose-water.  It  is  usual  to  cal- 
culate 100  bottles  to  1  lakh  of  roses.  The  rose- 
water  should  always  be  twice  distilled ;  over 
10,000  roses,  water  may  be  put  to  allow  of  16  or 
20  botties  coming  out ;  the  following  day  these 
20  bottles  are  placed  over  8000  more  roses,  and 
about  18  botties  of  rose-water  are  distilled.  This 
may  be  considered  the  beet  to  be  met  with.  The 
attar  is  so  much  lighter  than  the  rose-water,  that 
previous  to  use  it  is  better  to  expose  the  rose- 
water  to  the  sun  for  a  few  <kys,  to  allow  of  its 
being  well  mixed ;  and  rose-water  that  has  been 
kept  six  months  is  always  better  than  that  which 
has  recentiy  been  made.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  rose  season,  people  from  all  parts  come  to 
make  their  purchases,  and  very  laige  quantities 
are  preparea  and  sold.  There  are  a^ut  86  pUtccs 
in  the  city  of  Ghazipur  where  rose-water  is  dis- 
tilled. These  people  generally  put  a  large  quanti  t  y 
of  sandal  oil  into  tiie  receiver ;  the  oil  is  afterward 
carefully  removed  and  sold  as  sandal-attar,  and 
the  water  put  into  carboys  and  disposed  of  as  rose- 
water.  At  the  time  of  sale,  a  few  drops  of  sandal 
oil  are  placed  on  the  neck  of  the  carboy  to  give  it  a 
fresh  scent,  and  to  many  of  the  natives  it  appears 
perfectiy  immaterial  whether  the  scent  arise  solely 
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from  the  sandal  oil  or  from  the  roaes.  Large 
qiiantitiea  of  eandal  oil  are  every  year  brooght  up 
irom  the  fiouth  of  India  and  expended  in  this  way. 

The  chief  use  the  natives  appear  to  make  of  the 
rose-water,  and  the  sandal-attar  or  sandal-oil,  is 
at  the  period  of  their 'festivals  and  weddings.  It 
is  then  distributed  largely  to  the  guests  as  they 
arrive,  and  sprinkled  with  nrof  usion  in  the  apart- 
ments. A  large  quantity  of  rose-water  is  sold  at 
Benares,  and  many  of  the  native  rajas  send  over 
to  Ghazipur  for  its  purchase.  Most  of  the  rose- 
water,  BO  soon  as  distilled,  is  taken  away,  and 
after  six  months  from  the  termination  of  the 
manufacture  there  are  not  more  than  four  or  five 
places  where  it  is  to  be  met  with.  The  value  of 
the  roses  sold  for  the  manufacture  of  rose-water 
may  be  estimated  at  15,000  to  20,000  rupees  a 
year ;  and  from  the  usual  price  asked  for  the  rose- 
water,  and  for  which  it  is  sold,  there  may  be  a 
profit  of  40,000  rupees.  The  natives  are  very 
fond  of  using  the  rose-water  as  medicine,  or  as  a 
vehicle  for  other  mixtures,  and  they  consume  a 
good  deal  of  the  petals  for  the  conserve  of  roses, 
or  gul-kand,  as  they  call  it.  The  delightful 
fragrance  from  the  Ghazipur  rose  fields  can  be 
scented  at  7  miles  distance  on  the  river  Ganges. 
The  most  aj^roved  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
quality  of  attar  is  to  drop  it  on  a  piece  of  paper ; 
its  strength  is  ascertained  by  the  quickness  with 
which  it  evapprates,  and  its  worth  by  its  leaving 
no  stains  on  tha  paper.  The  best  otto  is  now 
manufactured  at  Constantinople,  and  it  is  largely 
made  in  France. — O^Shaughnesty,  p.  826. 

ROSE  CHAINS,  made  of  gdd  at  Trichinopolv, 
are  perfect  marvels  of  the  goldsmith's  art  So 
minute  is  the  chasing  of  the  pattern  of  the  rose  in 
each  link,  that,  unaided  by  a  magnifying  power, 
the  eye  is  unable  to  trace  its  delicate  outUne  and 
beauty  of  form.  In  some,  the  littie  links  are 
drawn  so  close  together  as  to  be  only  visible  on 
the  closest  inspection.  It  is  difficult  at  first  to 
believe  that  it  is  anything  but  a  mere  len^  of 
solid  gold  wire,  and  only  when  examined  m  the 
hand  does  its  perfect  flexibility  betray  its  manner 
of  construction.  Waistbands  are  made,  consisting 
of  eight  and  sixteen  of  these  fairy-like  chains, 
which  appear  as  bunches  of  golden  thread, 
and  they  are  fastened  with  gold  clasps,  set  with 
emeralds  and  rubies  for  ornamental  purposes. 

ROSBLLE. 
KftMrica,     .    .    .  Hind.  |  Pulohay  kiray,      •     Tam. 
HtfaucuB  Bubdaiiffa,    Lat.  |  Terra  goga, .    ^    .     TiL. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  most  gurdens  all  over 
India,  for  its  fleshy  calyces,  which  luive  a  pleasantly 
odd  taste,  and  make  excellent  tarts  and  jelly;  and 
in  the  West  Indies,  for  refreshing  drinks.  The 
stems,  if  cut  when  in  flower,  and  the  bark  stripped 
off  and  steeped  immediately,  a  mass  of  minute 
fibres  is  dispUyed,  of  a  fine  ulky  nature. 

ROSE  MALOES.    Anolo-Malat. 


Bno. 


■     i» 
BCalat. 


Non-t'yok,  .  .  .  BUBM.  liquid  atorax, 
Sa-hoh-yon,  .  .  Ohiv.  Storaz,  .  . 
Sa-hoh-you-hiang,        „        Basa-mala,     . 

.  This  semi-fiuid  resin  is  the  product  of  the 
Liquidamber  altin^,  which  grows  in  Tenasserim. 
The  resin  sold  m  China  is  a  thick,  scented, 
gummouB  oilf  of  the  consistence  of  tar;  it  is 
brought  from  Persia  vi&  India  to  China,  and  when 
good  has  a  pearbr  appearance.  The  price  has 
declined  much  of  late  yeara;  it  used  to  sell  for  80 
dols.  per  pikuL    It  is  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 
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'^Morrison's  Compendious  Description;  WMoMf 
Mid.  King,  ii  p.  406 ;  Smith. 

ROSEMARY,  tha  tops  of  Roamarinns  offidn- 
alls,  Xtnn.,  the  Aklil-ul-Jabl  oar  the  moontsiii 
crown  of  the  Arabs,  a  translation  (A  Lihinotis 
ooronaria,  its  fonner  European  name. 

ROSEN,  FREDERIC,  obiit  1837,  aged  S2  yeaa 
He  was  the  edaUx  and  translator  of  the  fixst  book 
of  tiie  Rig  Veda. 

ROSE  OF  JERICHO. 
Ksf  Mariam,      .    .  Abab.  i  Rom  de  Jerioho,    .   .  Fi. 
Mmcy's  Hand,    .    •    Bno.  |  Jerore  hygitwaetriqui,  „ 

The  rose  of  Jericho  (Anastatica  hierochimtma, 
£.),  growing  in  the  deaerts  of  Arabia,  Palestine, 
Bwbaxy,  and  Egypt,  is  an  annual;  after  withering, 
its  hygiometrio  stems  tM  themselves  up  in  a  hiH, 
are  loosened,  and  blown  about  by  the  vind, 
expanding  again  with  the  first  rainfall.  The  irinda 
hurry  the  round  ball  from  place  to  place  until  itis 
left  in  some  moist  situation,  generally  the  eea- 
shore,  where  it  is  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  hmd 
winds  along  with  the  sand  which  fonns  the 
barriers  of  the  beach.  Here  the  seeds  are  ex- 
pelled from  the  contracted  seed-vessels  on  the 
plant  recovering  its  original  form,  and  reoeiTe 
sufficient  moistiire  for  germination,  and  when 
blown  back  to  the  deserts  it  puts  out  its  shoots 
and  grows  Inxnriantiy.  The  people  bdieve  that 
if  put  in  water  at  the  time  when  a  woman^s  bhonr 
pains  begin,  it  will  expand  the  instant  that  the 
child  is  bom.  They  say  that  it  first  blossomed 
on  Christmas  eve  to  salnte  the  birth  of  the  Be- 
deemer,  and  paid  homage  to  his  resurreetioD  hf 
remaining  expanded  till  Easter. — Lind.  Murraji. 

ROSETTA  STONE,  a  stone  discovered  on  Ik 
redoubt  of  the  town  of  Reshid,  by  an  artOleiy 
offioer  of  the  French  army,  when  digging  the 
foundations  d  Fort  St  Julian  at  Rosetta,  in  AvgoBt 
1799.  It  is  of  a  dark  syenitic  basalt,  and  oootahis 
an  inscription,  the  upper  part  in  hieroglyphici, 
the  enchorial  or  common  Egyptian,  and  Ufeek. 
It  was  firrt  in  part  translated  in  1813  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Young,  a  physician  of  Great  Britain.  It 
is  in  the  Britidi  Museum. 

ROSETTA  WOOD  is  a  good-sized  East  India 
wood,  imported  into  Europe  in  logs  9  to  14  inches 
diameter;  it  is  handsomely  veined,  the  general 
colour  is  a  lively  red-orange  (like  the  skin  of  the 
Malta  orange)  with  darker  marks,  which  are  some- 
times nearly  black ;.  the  wood  is  dose,  hard,  and 
very  beautiful  when  first  cut,  but  soon  gets  daiker. 
^HoUz. 

ROSE-WATER 
Siaag-wei-ln,   .    .    Chin,  f  Avar  mawar,    •    Uaut. 
QulAh-ka-pani,     .   Hum.  |  Ab-i-gul, .    »   •   »  Pna 

The  water  distilled  from  roses,  and  pot  for  sale 
into  large  glass  bottles  of  about  three  imperial 
gallons  capacity  each,  called  carboys.  Akrgeqnaa- 
tity  is  annually  exported  from  the  Persian  Golf  to 
Bombay ;  that  sold  in  Benares  is  Obtained  from 
Ghasipur,  wiiere  it  is  largely  distOied.  Boee- 
water  is  much  esteemed  on  account  of  its  grpat 
fragrance,  and  is  chiefly  used  by  the  natives  at  the 
periods  of  their  fefltiTsls  and  weddings.    See  Boat 

ROSEWOOD, 

Lat 


Tse-taa,  ....  Orik. 
Ohineae  roaewood,  Esq, 
E.  Indian  bladEWood,  „ 
Boia  du  roee^  .  .  •  Fa. 
Boia  de  Rhode,  .  .  „ 
Hoaen-hols,  .  .  .  Qkb. 
Legnorodie,      .    »    .  It. 


ligntim  BhodiaiD, 

Aapdathna,  •    •    •  tt 

Pao  de  roaada^  .    .  POtf • 

Laaodaroaay     •    .  .Sr* 

Biti-maraai,  .    .    .  Ia>- 

Terra  gaddaHBhavai  TBn 
Gungarari,  .    . 


ft 


ROSEWOOD. 


ROT. 


like  to  iroDwood,  blackwood,  redwood,  eta, 
naewood  is  a  commercial  term  given  to  the  timbers 
of  Beyeral  trees.  Those  used  in  Britain  are  pro- 
dnced  in  the  Brazils,  the  Canary  Isles,  the  East 
ladies,  and  Africa.  They  are  imported  in  verylarge 
dabs,  or  the  halres  of  trees,  which  average  18 
iaduM  wide.  The  best  is  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
(Dslbergia,  Jp.)*  ^®  second  qnaliiy  from  Bahia, 
lod  the  commonest  from  the  East  Indies;  the  last 
acalled  Esst  India  blackwood,  although  it  hapjpens 
to  be  the  lightest  and  most  red-oolonred  of  the 
three;  it  is  devoid  of  the  powerfal  smell  of  the 
trae  rosewood,  which  latter  Dr.  Lindley  considers 
to  be  from  a  species  of  mimosa.  The  pores  of 
the  East  India  rosewood  appear  to  contain  less  or 
none  of  the  resinous  matter  from  which  the  odour, 
like  that  of  the  flower  of  Acada  armata,  arises. 
One  of  the  rosewoods  contains  so  much  gum  and 
oil,  that  small  splinters  make  excellent  matches. 
Tie  eolouTs  of  rosewood  are  from  light  haasel  to 
deep  purple,  or  neariy  black ;  the  tints  are  some- 
times abruptly  contrasted,  at  other  times  striped 
or  nearly  uniform.  The  wood  is  very  hea^ ; 
some  apeoimens  are  close  and  fine  in  the  grain, 
vfaereas  others  axe  aa  open  as  coarse  mahogany, 
or  rather  are  more  abundant  in  veins.    The  black 

itieeks  are  sometimes  particularly  hard,  and  very 
destructive  to  the  tools  employed  on  it.  Next  to 
mahogany,  it  is  in  England  the  most  abundant 
of  the  furniture  woods.  A  large  quantity  is  cut 
into  veneers  for  upholstery  and  cabinet  work,  and 
solid  pieces  are  used  for  the  same  purposes,  and 

for  a  great  variety  of  turned  articles  of  ordiuary 

comnunption.      Mr.  Poole,  in  his  Statistics   of 

Commerce,  describes  it  as  a  highly-esteemed,  dark- 
brown  coloured  fancy  wood,  principally  used  in 

Teaeerii^  and  making  costly  furniture.  That  de- 
livered in  En^and,  he  says,  is  imported  chiefly 

from  Babia  and  Rio  de  Jaoeiro,  into  London  and 

lirerpool.    It  is  in  the  form  of  the  halves  of  trees 

aTeraging  18  inches  wide,  and  in  weight  2^  cwt, 

called  pjanks,  of  which  the  import  in  1851  was 

2000  tons.     Price,  ordinarily,  £9  to  £19,  but 

rising  occasionally  to  £90  per  ton.    The  rosewood 

of  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  is  a  very  beautiful, 

hard,  compact  timber,  resembling  Andaman  wood, 

and  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  bazar  of  Calcutta. 

From  Siam  and  other  places,  a  rosewood  is  largely 

exported  by  the  Chinese,    lliese  woods  are  gener- 

slfy  esteemed  according  to  the  degree  in  which 

the  darker  parts  are  distinct  from  the  purple 

red,  which  lorm  the  ground.    One  rosewood  was 

called  LJffnum  Rhodium,  Aspalatbus,  whence  the 

Oleam  Khodii  is  obtained ;  heavy,  oleaginous, 

somewhat  sharp  and  bitter  to  the  tasto,  of  a 

stniig  smell,  and  purple  coloujr.    The  Chinese 

rosewood,  cskUed  Tae-tau,  is  odorous,  of  a  red- 
dish-black colour,   streaked,   and    full   of   fine 

veins,  which  appear  as  if  painted.    The  manu- 

fMtares  of  this  wood  are  more  valued  in  China 

than  the  varnished  or  japanned.    There  are  baser 

kinds  ol  rosewood  of  inferior  value.    East  Indian 

blackwood  or  rosewood,  from  the  Dalbergia  lati- 

foha  and  D.  sissoides,  is  an  excellent  heavy  wood, 

salted  for  the  best  furniture.    It  can  be  procured 

in  large  quantities,  and  of  considerable  size ;  the 

wood  contains  much  oil.     In  large  panels  it  is 

liable  to  Bplit.*-Fatt£bier;  Morrison's  Compendious 

J^9Stription;  M,E*Jr, Rep.;  MasovCs Tenasserim;       ,^       ^  ,  .       ^ 

HoUxap/el;  PoMs   Si.  of  Commerce ;  M^Ctd-    the  ground,  and  saw  off  the  branches  of  the  older 

<0ci.  trees.— Ifttll,  p.  274. 
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ROSIN. 
Ral,  Rala,  RaUa, .    HiND.  |  Ooongilimn,     •    .    .  Tah. 
Damar,  ....  Malay.  |  Qugalam,    «...  Txl. 

The  rosin  or  common  resin  of  Europe  is  obtained 
as  a  residuary  matter  in  the  process  for  obtaining 
the  oil  of  turpentine.  Turpentines  are  oleo-resins. 
In  their  natimil  state  they  are  either  solid  or  semi- 
fluid, the  oil  of  turpentine  being  obtained  by 
distillation  of  American  turpentine  with  water, 
and  is  from  the  Pinus  palustris ;  partlv  also  from 
the  Pinus  toeda,  and  perhaps  some  other  species 
inhabiting  the  Southern  States,  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  south-eastern  part  of  Viiiginia.  A 
hollow  is  cut  in  the  tree  a  few  inches  above  the 
ground,  and  the  bark  removed  for  the  space  of 
about  eighteen  inches  above  it.  The  turpentine 
runs  into  this  excavation  from  about  March  to 
October ;  morerapidlv,  of  course,  during  the  warmer 
months.  It  is  transferred  from  these  hollows  into 
casks.  Old  and  concrete  American  turpentine  is 
ofton  sold  as  frankincense.  Its  imports  into  India 
are  diminishing.    See  Dammer ;  Resin. 

ROSMARINUS  OFFICINALIS,  Rosemary. 
Aklil-ul-Jabl,    .    .  Abab.  |  Haaalban-aohBlr, .    Abab. 

A  shrub  three  to  four  feet  hi^,  densely  leafy, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  parts  of 
Asia  Minor.  Eau  de  la  reine  d^ongrie  is  the 
essential  oil  of  this  plant,  stated  most  positively  to 
possess  the  power  of  encouraging  the  growth  of 
nair  and  of  curing  baldness.  It  is  the  colouring 
ingredient  of  green  pomatums. — 0'fS%. 

ROSS,  DANIEL,  a  naval  officer  who  rose  to  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  Indian  navy.  Between 
1828  and  1840,  he  surveyed  the  east  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Hoogly  to 
the  Straits  of  Malacca.  He  succeeded  Captain 
Court  in  1823  as  Marine  Surveyor-Qeneral  at 
Calcutta,  where  he  introduced  a  really  scientiflc 
metliod  of  surveV)  ftud  earned  the  title  of  the 
Father  of  the  Incfian  Survey.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Captain  Lloyd,  on  his  resigning  the  office  in 
1838,  and  he  became  Master  Attendant  at  Bombay 
untfl  before  his  death. — E,  L  Marine  Surveys^ 
RP.  1871. 

ROSS.  Captain  Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  an 
officer  of  the  British  navy,  who  discovered  the 
north  magnetic  pole.  He  left  in  September  1839 
with  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  and  voyaged  along 
the  antarctic  continent,  naming  Mount  Erebus, 
12,400  feet,  and  Mount  Terror,  10,900  feet  The 
former  is  volcanic,  hurling  columns  of  smoke  1600 
and  2000  feet  above  the  crater.  He  made  other 
two  voyages,  and  in  the  last  discovered  the  south 
magnetic  pole. 

ROSTELLARIA  PROCUMBENa    Nees. 
JoBtioia  proonmbena,  Linn, 
Nireipati,  ....  Tax.  j  Naka  puta,    •    .    .  Til. 

A  shrub  common  on  the  Coromandel  coast  of 
India,  used  in  medicine.    There  are  other  species. 

ROT,  a  name  given  to  a  disease  in  the  coffee 
plant.  In  this  disease  the  young  coffee  leaves  and 
shoots  turn  black  and  wither,  caused  generally  by 
too  much  wet  and  cold,  and  is  to  be  remedied  1^ 
draining  the  ground  well,  kying  down  also,  if 
possible,  mana  grass  two  to  three  inches  thick. 
When  grahB  attack  the  tap-root,  the  cc^ee  trees 
are  observed  to  die  off,  and  on  digging  round, 
mbs  will  be  found  about  the  ti^-root.  Qrass- 
hoppers  (loouste  ?)  cut  down  yoimg  trees  dose  to 


ROTANG. 


ROTTLERA  TINCTORIA. 


ROTANG,  a  pass  in  the  Himalaya,  in  hi.  32'' 
24'  N.,  and  long.  IT"  W  £.,  is  13,200  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  Rotang  pass  near  Dharmsala  leads 
to  the  heart  of  Centrtd  Asia.  The  Beas  river  rises 
in  a  sacred  pool,  called  Vyas  Rikhi,  in  the 
Rotang  pass,  at  the  head  of  Kaln  vallev.  The 
scenery  of  the  river  valley  is  very  beaatiial,  and 
is  nnlike  that  of  the  Ghenab  or  Sutlej.  The  river 
is  fringed  with  trees,  and  studded  with  green 
islands.  There  is  a  good  ridmg  path  close  along 
the  bank,  which  does  not  exist  upon  any  other 
river  in  the  Panjab.  Besides  deodar  in  the  Upper 
Beas  valley,  kail,  P.  ezoelsa,  elm,  maple,  oak,  and 
walnut  are  abundant ;  on  the  Parbati,  box  occurs; 
also  olive  and  the  twisted  cypress  (G.  tomlosa) 
are  found  in  small  quantity. — PowelVg  Handbook ; 
Lord  Elgin, 

ROTH.  Several  prominent  learned  men  of  this 
name  have  had  relations  with  India. 

A.  ^y.  Roth,  author  of  Nove  Plantarum  Species, 
pr»4entim  Ind»  Orientalis, 

Heinrioh  Roth,  a  German  missionarv,  about  a.d. 
1660,  resided  in  India.  He  was  able  to  dispute 
in  Sanskrit  with  the  Brahmans. 

Rudolph  Roth,  in  1844  published  three  disser- 
tations on  tlie  literature  and  history  of  the  Vedas. 
He  was  editor  of  the  Atharva  Veda. — Sayce,  i.  44. 

ROTHIA  TRIFOLIATA.    Pers. 
TrifoneUa  Indica,  lAnn, 
Nnrrsy  pith«n  kiray,  Tam.  |  Ubbakada,  ....  Tkl. 

An  annual,  native  of  the  Goromandel  coast, 
with  small  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  small  procum- 
bent weed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  used  by  the 
natives  as  greens ;  abundant  everywhere.— ^ajffie^. 

ROTI.     Hind.     Any  bread;  the  chapatti  or 


the  hot  and  drier  parts  of  Ceylon,  but  is  not  ven 
common ;  and  R.  fuscesoens,  7Atr.,  another  nul 
Ceylon  tree,  is  not  uncommon  up  to  an  elevitin 
of  2000  feet.  In  Ceylon,  also,  are  found  R  muri- 
cata,  Thw.,  R  oppofiitifolia,£2tfiN«,  andR.  rhombi- 
folia,  Thw.,  all  small  trees.  Other  defined  specu 
of  India  are  R.  alba,  barbata,  ferruginea,  Indica, 
laccifera,  and  peltata.  Some  botanistB  have 
arranged  the  species  under  the  genus  Mallotoi, 
and  name  above  twenty  of  them.  One  of  unde- 
termined species,  the  i  a-gi-ne  of  the  Burmeie,  ii 
a  moderate-sized  tree,  common  on  the  low  gnMmd 
near  streams;  breaking  weight  from  153  to  170 Ik. 
A  cubic  foot  weighs  35  lbs. ;  average  girth,  6  feet 
The  Mimasko,  qu.  Mimaaho?  is  a  Tavoy  speciei, 
furnishing  a  timber.  The  Keonn-lae,  Burm.,  nt 
large  tree  in  Tavoy,  the  timber  of  which  is  used 
for  rudders.  The  Otte  of  the  Singhalese,  another 
species,  is  used  for  common  house-buildiDg  par- 
poses  ;  the  tree  grows  in  the  western  prorinoe  of 
Ceylon.  It  weighs  36  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot,  but  u 
little  durable,  lasting  only  10  years. — Dr,  Watiick: 
Thw.  p.  272 ;  Dr.  Brandts,  Cal.  Cat  Ex.,  18Ct 
ROTTLERA  LACCIFERA.     Voigi. 


Aleorites  laooifemm,  IT. 
Wild  arnotto. 

Konda-velto,    .    .   TlL 
Peyyarodda,     .    .      ., 
Pejyarotta,      .    .     „ 


R.  diooooa,  RosA, 
Crotoa  Uoeiferum,  Linn, 

Aok-kuah,  .    .  .  Bbno. 

Konda  japliara,  .  .  Tbl. 

Kara  jap^iara,  .  .     „ 

Konda  luuiina, .  .  .    „ 

A  twining  shrub  of  Goromandel,  Bengal,  and 
Ceylon :  a  very  superior  quality  of  gum  1m  is  ob- 
tained from  it. — Roxb. ;  Thw, 

ROTTLERA  MURICATA.     Thwaitei. 
Chloroxylon  muricata,  W,  \  R.  Aoreo-punotata,  Ikh, 
MallotoB  murioatuB,  MtiU, 


flat  ciike.    Leavened  bread  is  called  nan^  rotL        A  smaU  tree  with  smooth  leaves,  on  the  WeBtei. 
Roti  IS  also  sweetened  wheaten  cakes  besmeared    Ghats,  Andamans,  and  central  pi^nces  of  Ceyloa, 


with  sandal,  but  ia  properly  unleavened  bread. 
Roti  raughandar  are  wheaten  cakes  with  a  super- 
abundance of  ghi  -in  them.  See  Bread ;  Sooji ; 
Rolong. 

ROTTBCELLIA  EXALTATA.    Unn, 
Stcgosia  Ooohin-Chinenais,  Lour,  \  Bura-Shonti,  Bkno. 

A  plant  of  British  India,  Cochin-China,  and  N. 
Holhmd. 

ROTTBCBLLIA  GLABRA.  Roxb,  Buska, 
Buksha,  BENa.  A  grass  of  the  family  Panicacess, 
acceptable  to  cattle. — Roxb, 

ROTTEN-STONE,  a  mineral,  occurring  mass- 
ive ;  colour  greyish,  reddish,  or  blackish  brown  ; 
dull,  earthy,  and  opaque.  Soft,  soils  the  fingers, 
and  is  fetid  when  rubbed  or  scraped.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  polishing  metal,  etc.;  in  100  parts, 
alumiua  86,  silica  4,  carbonaceous  matter  10. 
Very  fine  silicious  and  magnesian  earths,  such  as 
rotten-stone,  alkaline  loam,  and  Armenian  bole, 
occur  near  Sundur,  Bangalore,  and  Cuddapah. — 
Eng.  Cyc. ;  Mad,  Ex,  Jur,  Rep, 

ROTTLER,  Dr.  A.,  a  Danish  missionary  long 
resident  at  Tranquebar,  in  the  south  of  India, 
who  wrote  a  Tamil  dictionary  and  collected  a 
herbarium.  He  was  esteemed  the  father  of  Indian 
botany. 

ROTTLERA,  a  genus  of  plants,  named  in 
honour  of  Dr.  Rottler.  Its  species  are  found  in 
the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  throu^out  India, 
and  contain  handsome  moderate-sized  trees.  R. 
tetracocca  grows  in  Sylhet,  and  yields  a  hard  and 
vaJuable  timber;  R  digyna,  Thw,  (Chloroxylon 
digynum,  Wight  /c),  is  a  smaU  tree  growing  at 
Caltura  in  Ceylon ;  R.  eriocarpa,  7%tr,,  grows  in 


grows  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet. — Tktc, 

ROTTLERA  OPPOSITIFOLIA.  Blume.  Hv 
gianthera  oppoeitifolia,  R,  et  ZoU,  Common  in 
Ceylon  up  to  an  elevation  of  2000  feet — Tkx. 

ROTTLERA  RHOMBIFOLIA.     Thw, 
R.  dioocoa,  J2<nb6.  |  Groton  rhombifolinm,  W. 

A  small  tree  not  uncommon  in  Ceylon  up  to  as 
elevation  of  1500  feet. — Thw, 

ROTTLERA  TETRACOCCA.  Roxh,  Boo- 
kanda-gass,  Sinoil  Grows  in  Sylhet,  and  in  Gejkn 
is  common  up  to  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  K 
yields  a  hard  and  valuable  timber. — Roxh,;  Vdgt; 
Thw.  Zeyl.  p.  272. 

ROTTLERA  TINCTORIA.    Roxh,  iii.  p.  827. 


C.  coooineni.  Lam. 
C.  montanus,  WHlde, 
0.  panetatns,  JSetz. 


Saxai. 


Tax. 


R.  aorantiaoa,  ff,  and  A, 
R.  affinis,  H<usk, 
MaUotoa  PhiUppenaia,  L, 
Groton  Philippanaia,  Lam, 

Tang,     ....    Bkno. 

Tan  tie  den,    .    .    Bubm. 

Kinoon  la,  •    .    .        ,, 

Memaaho,  ...        ,, 

Samakaaaary  mara,    Can. 

Monkey-faced  tree,    Kno. 

Dyer'a  Bottlera,  .    .    „ 

Kameel,  Kamila,     Hind. 

Tnkla,  Kapila,    .        „ 

Rnlya,  KembaJL  .        „ 

Reun,  Reunah,  Kanawab. 

Reini.    ...  ,, 

Shenai,  Bendri,    .   Mahb. 

Poonnagam,    .     Malkal. 

Kambba,    .    •    .  Sanbk.  |  Boeonto-gnndi, 

A  large  tree,  with  alternate,  ovate,  oblong  leaiv^ 
of  a  ferruginous  colour  beneath ;  flowei^  in  ^ 
cold  weather.    It  is  common  in  many  parts  of 


Ponnaga,  .  . 
Keahoor,  .  . 
Hamparandella, 
Kapilapodi,  . 
Comnga  mnnjemaram,  „ 
Chendurapu  chetto,  1^ 
Sindori  ehettn,  .  .  n 
Knnkttmapttwn  ohatto,,, 
Ponnagamu  ohetto, .  „ 
Vaaanta  gondn  chetta,  „ 
Yeliffaram  chetta,  .  „ 
Benda  rapa,  .  .  ■  m 
Soondoro-gondi,  Uarra.? 
Koomala-gandi,  .     „ 

•      If 
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ROUGE. 


British  India,  from  Peshawnr,  Aflsam,  to  Geylon, 
Borma,  Java,  PhUippineB,  and  China.  The  stellate 
uobeaoenoe  coTering  the  3-oooeus  capaule  of  this 
aige  tree  is  oollected  for  sale  for  dyeing  silk. 
The  eolonriDg  matter  does  not  require  a  mordant, 
ill  that  is  necessary  being  to  mix  it  with  water 
ooDtsining  about  half  its  weight  of  carbonate  of 
loda.  The  colour  imparted  is  a  rich  flame  or 
oiaoge  tint  of  great  beauty  and  extreme  stability ; 
the  material  supplied  by  commerce  contains  78 
per  cent  of  colouring  matter,  and  the  powder 
eooBsts  of  hairs  obtained  from  the  outer  part  of 
tin  first  capsule,  snd  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  it 
■  hmshed  off  and  collected.  It  is  also  found 
ipiiiogly  on  the  leases,  petioles,  and  flower- 
atilkB  of  the  plmt  The  powder  is  of  a  dark 
kick-red  colour,  with  a  peculiar  heavy  odour, 
incressed  on  its  being  rubbed  between  the  fingers. 
Two  Tsrieties  of  it  are  sold  in  the  bazars  in  the 
Panjab,  the  one  baring  been  passed  through 
eoarae  doth  to  free  it  from  impurities,  such  as 
portions  of  the  withered  flowers,  dust,  or  insects, 
but  the  only  appreciable  difference  is  that  this 
finer  quality  is  deaner  than  the  other.  To  cold 
water  the  powder  does  not  impart  its  yellow 
oolooTi  but  either  floats  on  the  surface  or  falls  iu 
unall  quantities  to  the  bottom.  Boiling  water 
becomeB  slightly  tinged  by  it.  If  the  powder 
be  boiled  in  water  to  which  any  of  the  alkalies 
1mlt6  been  added,  a  complete  solution  of  the 
Golonring  matter  takes  place,  and  it  is  by  means 
of  this  i»operty  that  the  natives  of  Incua  avail 
themadves  of  it  as  a  dye.  Alcohol  and  ether 
disBolve  it  with  equal  facility.  All  these  pre- 
parations of  the  powder  have  a  dark-red  colour, 
and  the  ydlow  colouring  matter  is  onlyseparated 
00  the  addition  of  certain  re-agents.  Thus,  when 
the  mineral  acids  are  added  to  the  alkaline 
decoction  or  infusion,  a  thick  flocculent  precipitate 
of  a  gamboge  yellow  colour  is  thrown  down,  and 
the  aune  effect  is  produced  on  the  alcoholic  and 
ethereal  tinctures  on  the  addition  of  water  or  the 
mmeial  adds.  Contact  with  the  atmosphere 
aeema  to  cause  the  development  of  this  yellow 
deposit,  as  on  exposing  on  glass  a  thin  nlm  of 
dther  of  the  tinctures,  before  evanoration  of  the 
iloid  is  completed,  the  previously  transparent 
eoating  becomes  opaque  and  of  a  light-vellow 
€okmr.  The  process  of  dyeing  seems  also  to 
bear  on  this  idea,  as  silk  or  cloth  is  merely 
dipped  in  a  hot  alkaline  solution  which  is  of  a 
duk-red  colour,  and  on  the  dbrying  of  the  doth 
the  characteristic  yellow  colour  is  developed. 
The  reainous  deposit,  on  which  the  active  pro- 
perties of  the  plant  both  as  an  anthelmintic  and 
a  dye  depend,  is  obtained  in  a  large  quantity 
from  an  alkaline  decoction  of  the  powder  by 
bdliog  eight  ounces  of  the  powder  in  two  pints 
of  water,  along  with  one  ounce  of  the  bicarbonate 
of  eoda.  Filter  when  cool,  and  to  the  filtered 
hquid  add  nitric  acid  till  the  solution  becomes 
neutral  A  considerable  quantity  of  yellow 
natter  then  forms  in  the  fluid,  which  is  again 
filtered,  and  this  yellow  residue,  when  dry,  is 
foond  to  weigh  one  and  a  half  ounces,  is  of 
a  doaky  yellow  colour,  and  adheres  in  lumps  of 
eonaiderable  consistence.  The  substance  pro- 
hablv  exiats  in  the  pluit  as  an  eaaential  oil,  and 
the  formation  of  the  yellow-coloured  deposit,  on 
the  neutralization  of  alkaline  solutions,  and  the 
addition  of  water  or  the  acids  to  the  alcoholic 


and  ethereal  solutions,  or  by  the  action  of  air, 
consists  in  the  change  of  the  essential  oil  to  a 
resin,  by  the  loss  of  hydrogen  and  the  absorption 
of  oxygen.  The  silk  dyers  of  Southern  India 
use  the  following  method :— 4  parts  of  the  powder, 
1  part  of  powdered  alum,  2  parts  of  salts  of  soda, 
rubbed  well  together  with  oil  of  sesamum  and 
then  boiled  in  water;  it  is  sufficient,  however,  to 
mix  it  with  water  containing  half  its  weight  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  The  powder,  as  found  in  the 
bazars,  is  much  adulterated,  but  some  collected 
carefully  by  the  Madras  Forest  Department, 
realized  a  high  price  in  the  English  mancets.  In 
the  process  of  dyeing,  as  puisued  in  Amritsar, 
where  a  huge  trade  in  silk  is  carried  on,  bojrilla, 
a  coarse  preparation  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
obtained  by  burning  a  herbaceous  species  of 
salsola  common  in  the  uncultivated  portions  of 
the  Panjab,  is  mixed  with  water,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  ounce  of  barilla  to  four  ounces  of 
water.  To  this  solution,  when  filtered,  the  kamila 
is  added,  and  they  are  then  boiled  together. 
When  the  boiling  has  been  continued  long  enough 
to  extract  all  the  colouring  matter,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  lime  is  dissolved  in  the  fluid.  The  dye 
is  then  ready  for  use,  with  the  exception  of  the 
addition  of  few  grains  of  alum,  iu  order  to  fix 
the  colour.  In  some  parts  of  India,  gum  is  occa- 
sionally mixed  with  the  fluid,  but  in  the  Paujab  this 
is  never  considered  necessary.  The  characterbtic 
yellow  colour  is  not  developed  in  silk,  etc.,  until 
after  two  or  three  immersions  in  the  dyeing 
fluid.  The  kamila  dye  is  sold  in  the  drug  mart 
of  Amritsar  at  Bs.  18  a  maund  for  the  first 
quality,  and  Rs.  10  for  the  second.  (This  is  at 
the  rate  of  2  lbs.  for  6d.)  It  contains  a  vellow 
resin,  rottlerine,  soluble  in  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  precipitated  by  acids.  It  acts  as  a  purgative 
and  very  sure  anthelmintic  in  cases  of  tapeworm, 
in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  drachms.  It  is  iu 
some  districts  used  as  an  i4>pIication  to  cutaneous 
diseases,  especially  for  itch  and  fevers,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  also  an  aphrodisiac— CZeoAom;  Ind, 
Annals  Med.  Sc.  L  85 ;  Irvine's  Med,  Top, ; 
Hooker^  L  14 ;  Ains. ;  Honigb.;  PotceU;  Biddell; 
Ex.  Jur.  Rep, ;  Thwaiies;  Stewart ;  Beddame, 

ROTTO  or  Rotti  and  Lando  are  islands  near 
Timor.  Rotto  is  about  45  miles  long,  and  of 
moderate  height,  with  undulating  hills,  and  its 
S.W.  end  extends  to  about  lat.  11°  2'  S.,  and 
long.  122""  51'  £. 

ROUGE.  Yen-chi,  Chin.;  Carmine,  £no, 
Rouge  is  a  pigment  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour.  The 
Chinese  rouge  is  wholly  of  vegetable  origin ;  saf- 
flower  is  made  into  a  paste,  from  which  the  colour- 
inf^  matter  is  extracted  by  repeated  washing  with 
acidulated  water.  For  touet  purposes,  the  colour- 
ing matter  is  spread  upon  squares  of  paper,  or 
laid  on  the  surface  of  little  saucers,  the  constant 
accompaniment  of  a  Chinese  lady's  toilet.  The 
lips  and  cheeks  are  coloured  with  this,  the  face 
is  dusted  with  white  powder,  and  the  outline  of 
the  eyebrows  and  front  of  the  wiry  hair  are  often 
brought  out  with  Chinese  ink.  The  higher 
officers  of  the  Chinese  provinces  use  safflower 
rouge,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary 
vermilion  stamp  of  the  inferior  officers. 

The  common  rouge  of  the  theatres  of  Europe 
is  prepared  by  pounding  benzoin,  r^  sandal- 
wood, Brazil  wood,  and  alum  in  brandy.  The 
mixture  is  then  boiled  until  three-fourths  of  the 
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liquid  haa  eyaporated ;  a  paint  of  an  intense  red 
oolonr  remains,  and  this  is  apptied  to  the  face 
with  a  piece  of  soft  cotton.  Vinegar  is  some- 
times sQDStitated  for  the  brandy ;  but  as  both 
flaids  injure  the  skin,  the  colonrxng  matter  is 
sometimes  extracted  from  the  dye-woods,  and 
unguents  formed  therewith,  by  means  of  balm 
of  Mecca,  butter  of  cacao,  or  spermaceti.  If  the 
colour  be  too  intense  it  is  mizea  with  chalk. 

Rouge  dishes  are  small  saucers  containing  a 
layer  of  diy  rouge.  Those  which  are  prepared 
in  Portagal  i)robably  contain  ^nnine  carmine ; 
clumsy  imitations  of  these  dishes  are  prepared 
in  London.  Spanish  wool  and  oriental  wool  are 
also  rouge  y^des.  Wool  is  impregnated  with 
the  colour,  and  formed  into  cakes  about  the  size 
of  a  crown  piece  by  the  Spaniards,  and  somewhat 
larger  by  the  Chinese ;  the  ktter  is  most  esteemed. 
Beautifully  painted  and  japanned  colour-boxes 
are  imported  from  China.  E2ach  box  contains  24 
papers,  and  in  each  paper  are  8  smaller  ones, 
namely,  a  loyely  blushmg  red  for  the  cheeks,  an 
alabaster  white  for  the  face  and  neck,  and  a  jet 
black  for  the  eyebrows.  Rouge,  used  by  jewellers 
for  brightening  gold,  is  a  peroxide  of  iron. — 
Smith, 

ROUMIA  HEBEOARPA.  PoU,  Eatambilla, 
SiMQH.  A  moderate-sized  Ceylon  tree,  at  Conda- 
salle,  Maturatte,  etc. ;  prized  in  Colombo  on 
account  of  its  fruits,  which  are  about  the  siee  of 
large  cherries,  somewhat  acidulous,  with  a  yery 
agreeable  ^yoxa.^Wight's  lU,  i.  p.  87 ;  Thw. 

ROUSHANAI,  a  Muhammadan  sect  which 
made  a  great  noise  among  the  Afghans  in  the 
16th  century,  but  by  the  beginniog  of  tiie  19th 
century  it  was  almost  extinct  It  was  founded 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Akbar,  by  Bayazid 
Ansari,  who  was  called  by  his  enemies  the  Pir-i- 
Tarik  Tor  Apostle  of  Darkness),  in  deiisbn  of  the 
title  of  Pir-i-Roushan  (or  Apostle  of  Light), 
which  he  had  himself  aonimed,  Koushanai  meaning 
the  Enlightened.  He  held  the  same  tenets  witli 
the  Sufi  sect,  but  as  he  added  a  beUef  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  it  is  probable  he  deriyed 
his  cre^  from  the  Yogi  sect  of  Hindu  philo- 
sophers, who  add  some  of  the  dogmas  of  tibe  rdigion 
in  which  they  were  educated  to  those  of  the  Sufi 
schooL  On  this,  howeyer,  he  ingrafted  some 
doctrines  of  his  own.  Bayazid  was  a  man  of  great 
genius,  and  his  yiews  spread  rapidly  among  the 
Bardurani,  till  he  was  able  to  assemble  armies, 
and  to  enter  on  a  regular  contest  with  the  goyem- 
ment — Elphinstone^s  Caubulj  p.  210. 

ROVUMA,  a  riyer  which  cusembogues  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa ;  its  mouth,  in  lat  10""  27'  40" 
a,  and  long  40°  29'  89''  £.,  is  a  mile  wide,  but 
its  nayigable  channel  is  narrow. 

ROXANA,  a  Tnrkomani  wife  of  Alexander  the 
Great 

ROXBURGH,  WILLIAM,  M.D.,  a  medical 
officer  of  the  Madras  army,  in  the  sendee  of 
the  E.  I.  Company,  who  was  their  botanist  io 
the  Camatic,  and  subseouently  in  chu^  of  the 
gardens  in  Calcutta.  He  entered  the  Madras 
Service  1766,  and  died  in  1815.  He  was  author 
of  Coromandel  Plants,  and  of  the  Flora  Indioa. 
The  former  work  was  published  by  the  order  of 
the  E.  I.  Company,  in  three  folio  yolnmes,  under 
the  direction  of  Sur  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.,  in  1798 
and  1816,  with  three  hundred  coloured  plates, 
and  it  was  the  first  contribution  of  the  British 
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Indian  Goyemment  to  the  illustration  of  botuufial 
science.  His  Flora  Indica  remained  in  manoieript 
for  some  years  after  his  death.  Two  editionsof  i( 
haye  since  that  ey ent  been  published ;  one,  wUdi 
is  incomplete,  was  editea  by  Drs.  Carey  and 
Wallich;  it  extends  to  the  end  of  Pentaadzia 
Monogynia,  but  contains  many  addiUonal  pianto 
not  contained  in  Roxburgh's  manuaoiipt;  tbe 
other,  which  is  an  exact  reprint  of  the  mannieript 
as  left  by  its  author,  is  m  three  yolumsB,  aod 
was  published  in  1882.  A  new  edition  of  this 
appeared  in  1878  ?  He  also  published  the  Hortna 
Bengaiensis  and  Catalogue  of  the  Cabntta  Garden. 
He  was  the  first  to  describe  fully,  accurately,  and 
reduce  to  the  form  of  flora,  aocoiding  to  fte 
linnsean  system,  the  botanical  riches  of  the  cast 
During  the  earlier  part  of  his  caretf  he  rended 
in  the  Peninsula,  perticuiarly  about  Samnlcottah, 
where  he  had  ample  opportunities  of  «»»^»r*ii»w>g 
the  botany  of  the  neighbouring  Ciroar  mountsiis. 
In  the  autumn  of  1793,  he  was  remoyed  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  Company *s  Botanic  Gaidea 
in  Calcutta.  Here  he  remained  till  1814,  addi^ 
new  descriptions  to  his  manuscript,  when  iUnea 
compelled  him  to  return  by  the  Cape  and  St.  Hekas 
to  Eng^d.  During  his  lifetime  there  appttied 
from  his  pen, — ^Plants  of  the  Coast  of  Coromaadd, 
foL,  8  yols.,Lond.  1795-1819;  Hortus  Bengalaus, 
or  a  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  growing  in  the  East 
India  Company's  Botanic  Garden  at  Gakutta, 
edited  by  Wm.  Carey,  8yo,  Serampur  1814:  and  in 
the  Asiaitic  Researches — ^Esaays  on  the  Lac  Iukc: 
(iL  p.  861) ;  on  the  Butea  Plant  (iiL  869) ;  oa 
the  Proaopis  Aculeata  (iy.  p.  405)  ;  on  the  Spike- 
nard of  the  Audentfl  (iy.  p.  482)  ;  on  the  Oaoot- 
chouc  of  PenaD|;  (y.  p.  167) ;  on  a  New  ^edci 
of  Delphinns  (yiL  p.  170) ;  on  the  Mooanaroai 
Plants  of  India  (xi.  p.  818).  And  after  his  destk 
there  were  published,  his  Flora  Indies,  or  De- 
scriptions of  Indian  Plants,  with  Descriptiona  of 
Plants  more  recently  discoyered,  edited  by  H. 
Wallich  and  Dr.  Carey,  2  yds.  8yo,  Setanpar 
1820;  Fbra  Indica,  or  Description  of  IndJaa 
Plants,  8  vols.  8yo,  edited  by  Dr.  Carey,  Seiam- 
pur  1882. 

ROXBURGHIACEiE,  a  natuiti  order  of  plants, 
natiyes  of  the  hot  parts  of  India.  There  is  M 
one  genus — ^Roxburghia.  The  roots  of  one  of  it 
8i>ecies  are  prepared  with  lime-water,  candied 
with  sugar,  ana  taken  witii  tea.  The  flavoor  is 
insipid.  Dr.  Wight  giyes  R.  glorioaoidea- 
LindUy;  Eng.  Cye. 

ROYLE,  JOHN  FORBES,  MJ).,  F.Ra,  of 
the  Bengal  Medical  Seryice.  Author  of  the  Geo- 
gn^hical  Descrq)tion  of  the  Flora  of  India,  Bqn 
Brit.  Ass.,  1846,  part  iiL  p.  74 ;  DlusiratioDS  of 
the  Botany,  eta,  of  the  Himalayan  Monntaiv, 
1889;  Phxluctiye  Resources  of  India,  Load. 
1840;  on  the  Culture  of  Cotton  in  India,  Loni 
1852,  1  yol.  8yo ;  on  the  Fibrous  Plants  of  India. 
In  1820  Dr.  Royle  commenced  his  Indian  career, 
and  died  at  Acton,  2d  January  1858.  Shortly 
after  his  appointment  as  Assistant-Sureeon  on  tiis 
Bengal  Establidmient^  he  was  placed  in  chaise 
of  the  Botanic  Ghuxien  at  Saharunrar,  where  » 
remained  for  neariy  nine  years.  On  his  retan 
to  England  in  1832  or  1888,  he  0(»nmenoed  ibe 
publication  of  his  wwk  on  the  Botany  of  As 
Himalayan  Mountains,  whidi  contains  aho  sn 
accumulation  of  yalnable  information  re^«etiBg 
the  eoonomicaly  medicinal,  and  other  regetaUe 
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RUBIA  TTNCTORUM. 


Abab. 
Beno. 

Khuri,  Sheni, .    Ohxnab. 

AUIUty  •  t  •  •  ff 

Si-Uaa-ken,  .  .  CHIN. 
Kulor-phab,  .  Jhslum. 
TinTiiy     •    •    •  )i 

Dtnda,  FalMr-ghAB,KAirA. 
Puat,      •    ,    •    Malkat*. 

Rnbia  oordifolia  is 
onltivated   largely 
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pfodhicis  of  India.  In  1888  or  188$,  he  was  j  BnnaB, 
aopointed  Botanical  Adviser  to  the  E.  L  Company,  <  Arnna,  Monjith, 
tfter  which  he  pabliflheda  work  on  the  Ftodnctiye 
BeK>iircee  of  India,  which  contains  a  preat  amount 
of  QBefal  information  called  from  vanoos  sources, 
combined  with  his  own  experience  and  research ; 
and  in  1851,  a  work  on  the  Culture  aud  Commerce 
of  Cotton  in  India  and  elsewhere. 

After  the  breaking  out  of  the  Russian  war  of 
1858,  Dr.  Royle,  in  1855,  wrote  on  Fibrous  Plants 
of  India  fitted  for  Cordage,  Clothing,  and  Paper. 

In  addition  to  these,!  he  published  on  the  Anti- 
quity of  Hindu  Medicine ;  an  Essay  on  Medical 
Edncstion;  a  Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and 
TherapenttoB :  besides  contributions  to  Kitto's 
(^cbpedia,  Holtzapfers  Turning  and  Mechanical 
lunipulation,  to  Uie  Catalogue  of  the  Great 
Eihibition  of  1851 ;  on  the  Hyssop,  and  on  the 
Mustard  Plant  of  Scripture;  on  the  Culture  of 
Uie  China  Tea  Plant ;  and  very  shortly  before  his 
death,  a  pamphlet  reviewinff  the  measures  which 
hsTS  been  adopted  in  Incua  for  the  improTcd 
coltore  of  cotton.  The  districts  iuTestigated  by 
Dr.  Royle  and  by  his  collectors  were  chiefly  the 
Jomno-Gangetic  Doab,  the  upper  part  of  the 
Gangetio  plain,  and  the  momitaiiiB  of  Garfawal, 
Sinwve,  Euiawar,  and  Kashmir.  His  Illustrations 
of  the  Botany  of  ^be  Hinoalayan  Mountains,  in 
two  volames  quarto,  with  100  plates,  is  still  the 
only  book,  except  Dr.  Wailich's  Tentamen  Flom 
NepalensiB,  devoted  to  the  rich  flora  of  the 
mountains;  and  it  further  contains  the  first 
attempt  to  demonstrate  the  prominent  features 
of  the  geographical  distribution  of  Northern 
Indian  pUnts  in  reference  to  the  eleyationB  and 
dimates  they  inhabit,  and  to  the  botany  of  sur- 
roandmg  countries. — Hooker  and  Thomson's  Flor. 
Indka ;  Indian  Field, 

ROYLEA  ELEGAN8.     Wall 
Bdloita  einera,  i>.  Don.     |  Phl6inii  «Jydna,  Roxb, 

A  ahrub  of  the  Himalaya  yalleys,  with  small, 
white,  pale  rose-coloured  flowers.  It  is  deemed  a 
febrifoge  by  the  people  of  the  Himalaya,  like 
Bome  species  of  Teucrinm  in  Europe. — O^Sh,  p. 
492;  Voigi. 

BOZA,  a  fast.  Roza-ka-fittra,  fast  offerings. 
Koia  Rak'hna,  keeping  a  fast,  a  duty  in  the 
Mohammadan  religion.  Roza  Khohia,  to  terminate 
a  fast 

ROZAH,  Rodah,  or  Rawdat  Ajub.  Any 
garden,  applied  in  India  by  Muhammadans  to  a 
bnrial-plac«.  lliere  are  many  of  these.  The 
most  known  is  that  on  the  bill  eight  miles  from 
Dowlatabad,  where  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb  is 
interred.  Those  of  Bawa  Alisar  and  Ganja 
Baksh,  at  Maqraba,  in  Ahmadabad,  are  admir- 
aUy  built.  The  island  opposite  Old  Cairo,  known 
as  Koda,  is  the  Egyptian  form  of  the  Arabic  sound 
of  d  given  to  the  letter  zwad.  This  name  is 
giren  also  to  a  part  of  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Great  Mosqae  of  Medina,  because  the  pro- 
phet said,  *  Between  my  tomb  and  ray  pulpit  is 
a  garden  of  the  gardens  of  Paradise.'  It  is  a 
frequent  iecm  for  a  book,  as  Rawzat-ul-Athar, 
RaooKt-ns-Safa,  and  Ransat-us-Shahada,  the  book 
of  martyrs. 

RUBIA  CORDATA  is  used  in  Japan  by  the 
coontry  people  for  dyeing. — Thunherg's  Tr.  iii.  68. 

RUBIA  CORDIFOLIA.  Linn.  Indian  madder. 
ftaUa  munjiatha,  £ox6.       I  B.  seoonda,  Moon, 
B.  moDjith,  Dttv, 


Bfitn,  . 
Monjifltha, 
Munzul, . 
Bonang, . 
Snwilkodi, 
Manjitta,  rvr.  . 
Manjiihiatige, . 
Tamravalliy.    . 


,    Ravi. 

,  Sanbk. 

SUTLEJ. 

»» 
l> 


a  native  of  Siberia,  but 
in  China,  Assam,  Nepal, 
Bombay,  Sind,  Qaetta,  etc.,  for  its  dye-stuff.  A 
amall  quantity  is  exported  from  China  and  India. 
It  fet<£es  in  the  London  and  Liverpool  markets 
from  20s.  to  SOs.  per  cwt.,  duty  free.  In, 
1851,  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  the  jury  remarked 
that  some  of  the  colours  dyed  with  it  are  quite 
as  permanent  as  those  dyed  with  madder,  and 
even  more  brilliant.  Botanists  have  been  inclined 
to  regard  R  cordifoUa  and  R.  manjistha  as  distinct 
in  habit,  form  of  stem,  etc.;  there  are  differences 
safficient  to  make  them  distinct  species.  R. 
manjistha,  Dr.  Gibson  observes,  is  not  such  a 
large  climber  as  the  other ;  Bancroft  was  informed 
by  Dr.  Roxburgh  i^at  the  stem  of  R.  munjistha, 
unlike  the  stem  of  R.  tinctorum,  seemed  to  l>e  pre- 
ferred to  the  roots  for  dyeing ;  Roxburgh,  in  his 
Flora  Indica,  adds  that,  not  only  the  roots  and 
the  stems,  but  the  large  branches  also,  are  used 
to  dye  red  with.  It  is  imported  into  Bombay,  of 
an  apparently  inferior  qoality,  from  Muscat,  and 
into  tne  Panjab  from  Afghanistan,  forming  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  large  annual  investments  of 
the  Lohani  merdmnts.  From  the  Panjab,  as  well 
as  from  Afghanistan  direct,  it  goes  to  Sind,  and 
thence  to  Bombay,  where  it  realizes  40  per  cent, 
more  than  the  Muscat  article,  and  is  re-eiqported 
to  England.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  Panjab, 
in  Sind,  and  in  the  North-western  Provinces,  as 
a  dye-stuff,  and  is  found  in  every  basar  of  any 
extent. 

The  munjit  brought  from  Afghanistan  answers 
exactly  to  the  description  given  in  Ure^s  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts.  It  is  either  the  true  madder  of 
Europe,  or  is  produced  by  a  species  of  rubia 
founa  in  almost  all  parts  of  India  distinct  from 
R.  munjistha. 

An  infusion  of  it  is  given  as  a  grateful  and 
strengthening  drink  to  weakly  women  after  lying- 
in.  Camel  loads  of  madder  are  brought  from 
Banu  and  Tonk,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Indup, 
to  Lahore.  —  Roxh, ;  Smith ;  Stewart ;  Mason  ; 
Irvine;  Ains,;  Honig, 

RUBIA  TINCTORUM.  Madder.  This  tree 
has  a  diffuse  brittie  -  branched  stem,  angular, 
very  rough,  with  sharp  hooks,  and  madder 
is  tiie  prwiuct  of  the  long  slender  roots.  The 
tree  is  only  known  in  its  cultivated  state  in 
Asia.  Dr.  Brandis  first  found  it  being  grown 
in  small  quantity  on  the  Sutlej  at  about  8000 
to  8500  feet,  for  home  consumption  to  dye  wool 
red.  Dr.  Stewart  found  it  in  Kanawar.  Irvine 
mentions  that  a  littie  is  collected  in  Gandaya, 
Baluchistan,  and  parts  of  Turkestan,  but  that  the 
chief  tract  for  its  cultivation  is  from  Kabul  to  near 
Kandahar.  According  to  Cleghom,  madder  has 
been  grown  in  the  Panjab  from  French  seeds. 

It  is  a  native  of  ifurope  and  Asia  Minor,  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  Holland  and  France ;  the 
culture  has  likewise  been  successful  in  Great 
Britain,  but  it  is  lately  imported,  though  cochi- 
neal has  become  dieaper,  and  is  much  used  for 
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tho  same  purpofies.  The  principal  supplies  are 
obtaiaed  from  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Turkey, 
Spain,  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  the  Italian  Stat^, 
India,  and  Ceylon.  The  plant  is  generally  raised 
from  seed,  and  requires  three  years  to  come  to 
maturity.  It  is,  however,  often  pulled  in  eighteen 
months  without  injury  to  the  quality ;  the  quantity 
only  is  smaller.  A  rich  soil  is  necessary  for  its 
successful  cultivation,  and  when  the  soU  is  im- 
pregnated with  alkaline  matter,  the  root  acquires 
a  red  colour ;  in  other  cases  it  is  yellow.  The 
latter  is  preferred  in  Britain,  from  the  long  habit 
of  using  Dutch  madder,  which  is  of  this  colour ; 
but  in  France  the^red  sells  at  two  francs  per 
cwt.  higher,  beine  used  for  the  Turkey-red  dye. 
Madder  does  not  deteriorate  by  keeping,  provided 
it  be  kept  diy.  It  contains  three  volatile  colouring 
matters, — ^madder  purple,  orange,  and  red.  The 
latter  is  in  the  form  of  crystals,  having  a  fine 
orange-red  colour,  and  called  alizarin.  This  is 
the  substance  which  yields  the  Turkey -red  dye. 
The  slender  creeping  roots  are  the  thickness  of 
the  little  finger,  very  long  and  branching,  provided 
with  numerous  articulations,  and  tough  fibrils; 
epidermis  thin,  pale  brown  ;  bark  and  meditullium 
intensely  red.  The  odour  is  weak  and  peculiar, 
taste  bitter  and  styptic.  According  to  Kuhlman's 
analysis,  the  roots  contain  red  colouring  matter 
(alizarin,  Rohiquet)^  yellow  do.  (xanthine, 
Kuhl,)^  woody  fibre,  mucilage,  gum,  sugar,  bitter 
matter,  resin,  salts,  albumen,  etc.  Alizarin  occurs 
in  orange-red  crystals,  tasteless,  inodorous,  little 
soluble  in  cold,  but  soluble  in  boiling  water,  also 
in  alcohol,  ether,  the  fixed  oils,  and  alkalies.  The 
alcoholic  solution  is  rose-coloured,  the  ethereal 
golden,  the  alkaline  violet  or  blue.  A  solution 
of  alum  added  to  a  solution  of  alizarin,  and  pre- 
cipitated by  potash,  gives  a  rose-lake  of  the  most 
cluirming  tint.  Xanthine  is  yellow,  very  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  slightly  m  ether;  the 
solution  passes  to  orange-red  by  contact  with 
alkalies,  to  lemon-yellow  by  acids.  It  is  devoid 
of  odour,  but  has  a  sweetish-bitter  taste.  The 
red-colouring  matter  of  madder  tinges  the  bones, 
milk,  and  urine  of  animals  if  fed  on  the  roots. 
The  great  consumption  of  madder  is  as  a  dye- 
stuff  for  giving  a  red  colour  to  wool,  silk,  and 
cotton.  In  pharmacy  the  roots  are  sometimes 
used  for  colouring  ointments. — O'Skaughnessy, 

RUBINA,  once  the  most  celebrated  tribe  in 
Arabia,  is  now  a  small  broken  clan.  The  Anazah 
Arabs  come  of  this  race. — Riches  Kurdistan. 

RUBRUQUIS,  WILLIAM  DE,  made  a  journey 
in  A.D.  1253-1256  to  Kara-korum,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  IX,  of  France,  and  of  Mangu  Khan,  the 
grandson  of  Chengiz  Khan. 

While  St  Louis  of  France  was  engaged  in  the 
seventh  crusade,  a.d.  1248-50,  and  the  lieutenants 
of  Octal  or  Okkadai  Khan  were  at  the  same  time 
attacking  the  Saracens  from  the  side  of  Persia, 
the  Tartars  and  the  Crusaders  became  united  in  a 
common  interest.  To  cement  their  connection, 
the  general  who  commanded  the  Tartar  forces  in 
Persia  sent  an  embassy  to  the  French  king,  ex- 
pressing the  respect  he  felt  for  Christianity,  and 
reconunending  that  they  should  make  common 
cause  against  their  Saracen  enemies.  A  French 
embassy  was  at  once  sent  into  Persia ;  and  at  the 
same  tmie  the  pious  St.  Louis,  anxious  to  lose 
no  opportunity,  sent  the  Minorite  Friar  William 
de  Rubruquis  to  the  Tartar  chief  Sartakh,  whose 


territories  bordered  on  the  Black  Sea.  Fnnn 
Constantinople,  Rubruquis  sailed  to  Soldaiaia  the 
Crimea,  one  of  the  entrepots  at  that  lime  of  the 
Black  Sea  trade  in  Russian  furs,  and  Indian  spices, 
drugs,  and  silks,  through  Constantinople,  wiili 
the  rest  of  Europe;  and  thence  he  joumejed 
northward  through  the  region  of  Comania,  uotii 
he  came  to  the  camp  of  Sartakh,  by  whom  he  ms 
sent  on  to  the  court  of  his  father  Batou  at  Sua 
or  Sarai.  Here  he  was  furnished  with  a  guide  to 
the  court  of  Mangu,  who  had  succeeded  his  oooiiii 
Kuyuk  as  Elhakan  or  Great  Khan  at  Kara-korum, 
on  the  verge  of  the  great  Mongolian  desert  From 
the  Mongol  capital  he  returned  to  the  court  of 
Batou  on  the  Y  olga,  and  thence  to  Europe,  not 
by  the  Crimea,  but  over  the  Caucasus,  throngli 
the  country  of  the  Lesgi  (Leaghis)  and  Gnrgi 
(Georgians),  Armenia,  and  loonium,  where  he 
had  an  interview  witJi  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  and 
by  the  Cilician  port  of  Ayas  to  Cyprus,  where,  at 
Nicosia,  he  found  his  provindaL 

Rubruquis  describcKl  Turkey  (t.e.  the  kiDgdom 
of  Iconium)  at  this  time  as  having  ^  no  treasure,  few 
waniors,  and  many  enemies.'  He  also  strooglj 
deprecated  the  system  of  sending  poor  frian  like 
himself  as  ambassadors  to  the  Great  Khan,  with- 
out office,  presents,  or  any  of  the  things  that 
command  the  favour  and  respect  of  the  profane. 
From  his  report,  Nestorian  Christians  abounded  ai 
the  courts  and  in  the  territories,  as  well  of  Baton 
Khan  as  of  his  superior  Mangu  Khan ;  that  thej 
had  great  influence  with  many  at  court,  especiailj 
with  the  wives  and  daughters  of  these  and  other 
chiefs.  Rubruquis  relates  that  the  reply  of  Maoga 
Khan  to  the  letter  of  king  LouiA  was  written  in 
the  Mongolian  language,  but  in  the  character  of 
the  Jugures  or  Chak^rs,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Nestorian  Chnstians,  and  was  derived 
from  the  Syrian,  bat  written  in  lines  down  the 
page,  commencing  from  the  left  Mongolian  is  so 
written  at  the  present  day. — Prinsep*s  TibeU  Tar- 
tartL  and  Mongolian 

RUBUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Bost- 
cese.  The  following  East  Indian  species  are  the 
better  known,  viz. : — 

B.  aqper,  Nepal 

B.  binorus,  Sm.^  Panjab. 

B.  elliptiouBy  Sm.y  Nepal. 

B.  difltans,  Nepal. 

B.  gowreephol,  Eoxb.,  Neilgherriea  and  other  motm- 

tains  of  India. 
R  graeilis,  Roab.f  NepaL 
B.  nexagynus,  Mozb,,  Poninanla. 
B.  micranthus,  Nepal. 

B.  Moluccanos,  L.,  Tavoy,  Molucoaa,  Khaaqra. 
B  lasiocarpuB,  Sm,^  Neilgherriea. 
K.  paniculatns,  Sm.,  Nepal. 
B.  parrifloma,  £.,  China,  Nepal. 
B.  paaciflonu,  WalL,  Nepal. 
B.  TVLgoBVLMySm,,  Peniniula,  Mahabaleahwar. 
B.  Wallichianua,  W,  and  A.,  Peninsula. 

Griffith  says  there  is  a  species  of  nibus  in  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces,  and  Wallich  found  oae  on 
the  IrawadL — Roxb.  u.  p.  517 ;  Voigt;  MoKnu 

Rubus  biflorus,  Sm. 


Ankren,    . 

Karer, 'BA'tt 

Kantanchy 

•    .  Chbnab. 

Rnmbal,  Inars,  .   ^v^OMi. 

Khariara,  . 

•    •    •    >» 

Batang,  Kalkalin,      %, 

Common  from  5000  to  10,500  feet  up  to  the 
Indus  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya.  It  has  a  red- 
coloured,  palatable  fruit  Its  stem  is  covered  hj 
a  white  pulverulent  epidermal  layer,  looking  tf 
though  whitewashed. 
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RobOB  fla?ii8,  Ham, 
Bnunble,  ....  Eno.  |  Unari,  .    .    .      Panjabi. 
PanksDA,  GiuAcfaft,  Jhkl.  |  AkU,  Slimachi,  .    .  Ravi. 

This  jellow-fmited  bramble  is  found  ia  the 
Satlej  wley  between  Rampur  and  Songnam,  at 
an  eleyation  of  5000  to  7000  feet  up  to  near 
the  Indua.  The  fruit  is  very  pleasant,  used  for 
preserves. 

Rabus  fmticosus,  Zinn. 


Shali-dag-ganoh,  Kamora. 
Unni,  ....  SuTLEJ. 
Karwarei,.    •  TB.-I21DUS. 


Akhi,  •  .  .  •  .Beas. 
Hiaen-tiaa-tue,  .  Chik. 
Bramble,  BlackbenyyENO. 
Allah,    •    .    .     Kavora.  . 

Rabus  fruticosus,  like  R.  idseus,  grows  at  Kash- 
mir, and  in  the  N.W.  Panjab  from  the  plains  up 
to  5000  feet,  and  in  China  in  the  Yang-tze  valley. 
It  has  dark-purple  fruit,  used  to  make  a  preserve, 
on  the  hills. 

Rabus  gowreephal,  Roxhy  Wild  raspberry. 
B.  Indioiw,  RotUer,  \  Gowre^phal, .    •      Hind. 

A  plant  with  small  white  flowers,  grows  in 
Ceylon,  the  Neilgherries,  Kamaon,  iCbassya, 
Assana,  Taong  Dong,  common  amongst  the  woods 
betwixt  Hard  war  and  Srinuggur ;  also  grows  plen- 
tifoUy  in  Mysore  and  Wyniui 

Rabus  idsBus,  Mount  Ida  bramble. 
Foh-pw'an-tne, .    .  Chik.  |  Si-kwoh-taao,     .    .  Chik. 

This  wild  raspberry  grows  in  Kan-su,  Ho-nan, 
Shen-si,  and  Hu-peh.  It  is  inferior  to  the  culti- 
vated plant.  It  is  a  native  of  woods  in  Europe 
from  IsoTww  and  Sweden  to  Spain  and  Greece. 
It  is  found  also  in  Asia  on  the  Himalayas,  in  the 
noiib  of  Africa,  and  in  America  from  Canada  to 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  almost 
every  part  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Rubas  lasiocarpus,  Sm,,  Country  raspberry. 


R.  albeaoens,  BoaA. 
B.  rmeenuwna,  Roxb. 

Qowreephal,  .    •     DUKH. 
Blackberry,   .    .    .   Eno. 


B.  Mytorensii,  ffeyne. 


Pukuna, 
Pakania, 


Hind. 

Kaohak. 


A  plant  of  Neilgherries,  Mysore,  Ceylon,  the 
Himauiya  up  to  8000  feet,  now  cultivated  gener- 
ally in  the  Dekhan.  It  grows  easily  from  seed ; 
a  few  of  the  ripe  fruit  rubbed  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  will  enable  one  to 
forward  the  seed  to  friends  at  any  distance.  The 
same  with  the  strawberry.  The  plants  shoidd 
never  be  nearer  than  four  or  Ave  feet,  and  may 
be  cut  down  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains, 
when  they  will  throw  out  fresh  shoots,  and  bear  fruit 
in  abundance.  As  it  requires  little  care,  and  only 
an  occasional  supplv  of  water,  this  bramble  forms 
a  very  perfect  and  secure  hedge  to  a  kitchen 
garden.  The  finest  fruit  is  very  inferior  to  a 
coDunon  raspberry. 

Rabus  purpureus,  Himalayan  raspberry.  Akhi 
of  Kulu. 

Rubns  tiliaceus,  Sm,,  PuUa  of  Kangra.  A  black- 
fruited  species,  not  uncommon  from  4500  to  8500 
feet,  up  to  the  Indus.  The  fruit  is  black,  and 
not  much  prized. — Ainxlie;  Cleghorn;  Eng,  Cyc; 
Honighergtr;  Riddell;  Powell;  Stewart  j   VoigU 

RUBY. 

Yakut,  •  Abab.,  Pkbs.  Merab,  Manikam,  Malay. 
Rabin, .  Da.,  Geb.,  Sw.  Bubim,  .  Post.,  Bus. 
Robijn,     ....   DUT.    Lanka-ratti,  .    .     StKOH. 

Rol^ Fb.    Kemba  kallu,    .    .    Tam. 

I^, .  .  .  .HiKD.,  Ras.  Kempu  rai,  .  .  .  Til. 
Bobino,     ...»      It. 

The  true  oriental  ruby,  the  sapphire,  the  topaz, 
and  the  emenld,  though  differing  greatly  in 
appearaooe,  are  chemically  the  same  substance, 


pure  alumina ;  but  jewellers  give  this  name  to 
several  other  minerals  possessing  brilliant  red 
colour.  The  oriental  ruby  is  the  most  valuable 
of  all  gems  when  of  large  size,  good  colour,  and 
free  from  flaws.  The  ruby  in  colour  varies  from 
the  highest  rose  tint  to  the  deepest  carmine,  but 
the  most  valuable  tint  is  that  of  pigeon*s  blood, 
a  pure,  deep,  rich  red,  and  generally  occurs  in 
6-8ided  prisms. 

The  best  come  from  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon ; 
Bohemia  furnishes  an  inferior  article.  They  are 
found  in  Ava,  Siam,  the  Cupelam  mountains,  ten 
days*  journey  from  Syrian  a  city  in  Pegu,  Ceylon, 
India,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  on  the  Elbe,  on  the 
Espailly  in  Auvergne,  and  Iser  in  Bohemia.  The 
ruby  and  sapphire  mines  of  Burma  are  25  miles 
south  of  Moongmeet.  Many  of  the  rubies  and 
other  precious  stones  that  the  Shans  bring  with 
them  m  their  annual  caravan  from  the  north  of 
Burma,  are  made  of  rock-crvstal,  coloured  arti- 
ficially. These  are  heated  and  plunged  into  coloured 
solutions.  Fine  rubies  have  from  time  to  time 
been  discovered  in  many  of  the  corundum  localities 
of  Southern  India,  associated  with  this  sem,  par- 
ticularly in  the  gneiss  at  Viralimodos  and  Sholasi- 
gamany.  It  occurs  also  in  the  Trichingode  taluk 
and  at  Mallapollaye,  but  it  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  rare. 

In  Cevloh,  at  Badulla  and  Saffr&jgam,  and  also, 
it  is  said,  at  Matura,  rabies,  sapphires,  and  topaz 
are  found.  Badakhshan  has  been  famed  since 
the  time  of  Marco  Polo  as  the  country  producing 
the  true  balas  ruby.  Its  ruby  mines  are  in  the 
Gharan  district,  20  miles  from  the  small  Tajak 
state  of  Ishkashm,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ozus. 
They  have  not  been  worked  since  the  Kunduz 
chief  took  Badakhshan.  Irritated  by  their  small 
yield,  he  marched  the  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
500  families,  to  Kunduz,  where  he  sold  them  as 
slaves. 

Of  the  accounts  of  the  ruby  mines  of  Burma, 
one  was  written  by  P^re  Giuseppe  D'Amato,  an 
Italian  Jesuit  missionary  to  Burma,  a  transUtion 
of  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal  in  1833 ;  and  another  account 
by  Mr.  Bredmeyer,  who  about  1870  was  in  charge 
of  some  minor  ruby  mines  within  16  miles  of 
Mandalay.  The  mines  visited  by  P^re  D'Amato 
are  scdd  to  b&  60  or  70  miles  distant  from  Ava  in 
a  north-east  direction,  and  separated  from  the 
Irawadi  Tolley  by  the  Shoay-aoun^  or  Golden 
Mountain  range,  which  are  only  occasionally  visible 
from  the  town  of  Male,  owing  to  the  constant 
fogs  and  mists  that  hang  around,  and  snow  lies 
on  them  for  four  months  of  the  year,  beginning 
with  the  middle  or  end  of  November.  They  are 
situated  north-east  from  Mandalay.  and  distant 
about  60  or  70  miles.  The  principal  road  to  them 
leaves  ih»  Irawadi  at  Tsinguh-Myo,  and  passes 
through  Shuemale.  There  are  other  roads,  from 
Tsampaynago  and  other  villages  to  the  north. 
The  mines  lie  nearly  due  east  from  the  Tillage. 
The  villages  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  mines  are  Kyatpen,  Mogouk,  and  Eatheyuwa. 
The  gems  are  procured  over  an  area  of  probably  100 
square  miles.  The  mode  of  seeking  for  them  is 
simply  sixJcing  pits  until  the  gem-bed  or  ruby  earth 
is  met  with ;  this  is  then  raised  to  the  surface  and 
washed.  The  gem-bed  is  met  with  at  various 
depths,  sometimes  not  more  than  two  or  three 
feet  from  the  surface,  and  occasionally  not  at  all. 
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RUBRA. 


When  the  layer  of  earthy  sand  contaming  the  i  fine  rich  tint,  free  from  flaws,  of  a  ceitafai  fliie, 
rubies  is  met,  lateral  shafts  are  driven  in  on  it,    will  range  from  £6  to  £10. 
and  the  bed  followed  up,  until  it  either  becomes 


necessary  to  sink  another  pit  in  it,  or  it  becomes 
exhausted.  It  varies  in  thickness  from  a  few 
inches  to  two  or  three  feet.  The  rubies  are,  for 
the  most  part,  small,  not  averaging  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  rati,  and  when  large  are  generally 
full  of  flaws.  Well-marked  crystals  occasionallv 
occur,  but  the  vast  majority  of  stones  are  well 
rounded  and  ground  down..  It  is  ver^  rare  to 
find  a  large  ruby  without  flaws ;  and  Mr.  Spears 
states  that  he  had  never  seen  a  perfect  ruby 
weighing  more  than  half  a  rupee.  The  same 
authority  mentions  that  sapphires  are  also  found 
in  the  same  earth  with  the  rubies,  but  are  much 
more  rare,  and  are  generally  found  of  a  larger 
Stones  of  ten  or  fifteen  rati  without  a  flaw 


size. 


are  common,  whereas  a  perfect  ruby  of  that  size 
is  hardly  ever  seen.  The  largest  perfect  sapphire 
he  ever  saw  weighed  one  tikal.  It  was  polished, 
but  he  has  seen  a  rough  one  weighing  25  tikal. 
For  every  600  rubies,  he  does  not  think  they  get 
one  sapphire.  You  see  very  small  sapphires  in 
the  market,  while  small  rubies  are  abundant 
and  cheap.  The  value  of  the  gems,  rubies,  and 
sapphires  obtained  in  a  year  maybe  from  £12,500 
to  £15,000.  They  are  considered  the  sole  pro- 
perty of  the  king,  and  strioUy  monopolised, 
but,  notwithstanding  the  care  that  is  taken, 
considerable  quantities  are  smuggled.  There  are 
about  20  lapidaries  or  polishers  of  these  stones 
at  Amarapura;  they  are  not  allowed  to  cany 
their  trade    at  the  mines.      For  polishing, 


on 


small  rubies  and  worthlesB  pebbles  brought  from 


Balas  ruby  is  a  term  used  by  lapidaries  to 
designate  the  rose-red  varieties  of  spinel.  Spinel 
is  seen  of  all  shades. — ^blood  red,  the  proper  ^pisel 
ruby ;  rose  red,  the  balas  ruby ;  orange  or  red 
rubtcelle ;  and  voilet-eoloured  or  almandme  nby. 

Red  tourmaline  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the 
ruby,  and  the  pink  topas  for  the  balas  mbj. 
Spinel  and  balas  rubies  are  found  in  Ge^oa,  Art, 
Mysore,  Baluchistan ;  the  spinel  ruby  is  oompant- 
ively  of  little  Value,  but  they  are  often  sold  for 
a  true  ruby,  and  the  true  ruby  is  oocanoDally 
parted  wiih  as  a  spinel  ruby. 

Tavernier  gives  the  figures  of  a  ruby  thai  be- 
longed to  the  king  of  Persia.  It  was  in  shape 
and  bigness  like  an  eggy  bored  through  in  the 
middle,  deep  coloured,  fair,  and  clean,  except  one 
flaw  in  'the  side.  They  would  not  tell  what  it 
cost,  nor  what  it  weighed;  only  it  had  been 
sereral  years  in  the  treasury.  He  likewise  fom 
the  figure  of  a  balas  ruby,  sold  for  such  to 
Giafer  Khan,  uncle  of  the  Great  Moghul,  who  paid 
9,50,000  rupees =1,425,000  livres  for  it  But  an 
old  Indian  jeweller  affirming  afterwardi  that  it 
was  no  balas  ruby,  that  It  was  not  worth  abore 
500  rupees,  and  that  Gaifer  Khan  was  cheated,  and 
his  opinion  being  confirmed  by  Shah  Jahan,  the 
most  skilful  in  jewels  of  any  person  in  the  empire, 
Aurangzeb  compelled  the  merchant  to  take  it  again, 
and  to  restore  the  money  back.  Tavernier  giTsa  iko 
the  figure  of  a  rubv  belonging  to  the  king  of  Tm- 
pur.  It  weighed  fourteen  mangelin,  or  seTsnteen 
oarats  and  a  half,  a  Yisapur  mangelin  being  bat 
five  grains.    It  cost  the  kmg  14,200  new  pagod» 


the  mines,  being  pounded  fine  and  mixed  up  with  '  or  74,500  livres.    Also,  he  figures  a  rubv  ti^  a 
an  adhesive  substance,  and  then  made  into  cakes  \  Banya  showed  him  at  Benares ;  it  weighed  58  rati 


some  ten  inches  long  by  four  broad,  are  employed 
to  rub  down  the  gem.  After  it  has  been  brought 
to  the  form  and  size  required,  another  stone  of 
finer  grain  is  employed.  The  fibnal  process  is  per- 
formed by  rubbing  the  ruby  on  a  plate  of  copper 
or  brass  until  it  is  thorouffhly  polished,  when  the 
gem  is  ready  for  the  manet.  Rubies  of  Burma 
are  not  exported  to  any  large  extent,  and  then 
only  stones  of  inferior  value.  But  a  pink  spar 
found  in  the  ruby  district  is  a  more  important 
item  of  export.  It  is  believed  to  be  uaed  for  one 
of  the  dasaes  of  distinctive  mandarin  cap-knobs. 
Great  numbers  of  tiiese  gems  are  brought  down 
to  Bangoon  for  sale,  but  a  heavy  price  is  always 
demanded  for  them,  and  it  requires  an  experi- 
enced eye  to  purchase  them  with  a  view  to  profit. 
Topazes  are  also  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
rubies  and  sapphires,  but  they  are  scarce,  and 
fetch  a  hi^er  price  in  Burma  than  they  would 
realize  in  England.  Recently,  rubies  and  sapphires 
have  been  found  in  Siam,  about  four  days*  journey 
from  Bankok,  in  a  very  feverish  locaJitv.  The 
stones,  though  inferior  to  those  obtained  m  Upper 
Burma,  are  said  by  the  Burmese  to  be  so  plentunl 
near  Bankok,  that  even  women  are  anxious  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  mines.  Oeylon  ruby  is  a  term  applied 
in  England  to  the  aamets  and  carbuncles  which 
come  from  Siam  through  Oeylon,  and  also  to 
peculiar  tinted  almandines.  The  sUmes  are  of  a 
rich  red  tinged  with  yellow.  They  are  superior 
to  those  of  the  mine  of  Zobletz  in  Silesia,  from 
the  Tyrol,  and  from  Hungary.  Under  the  desig* 
nation  Ceylon  rubies,  jewellers  obtain  a  large 
price  for  them  from  the  ignorant    A  stone  of  a 


or  50}  carat,  being  of  the  second  rank  in  beauW, 
in  shape  like  a  plump  almond  bored  through  (he 
end.  He  offered  40,000  rupees  or  6000  liyres  for 
it,  but  the  merchant  demanded  55,000  rupees. 

The  largest  oriental  rubv  known  was  hroagh^ 
from  China  to  Prince  Cfargarin,  governor  of 
Siberia;  it  afterwards  came  into  posseasioD  of 
Prince  Menzikoff,  and  now  constitutes  a  jewel  in 
the  imperial  crown  of  Russia. — Eng.  Cyc, ;  Khgt 
p.  56;  Emmanuel;  Tavemier's  TV.  p.  149;  Ain- 
tUe,  Cal  CaL  ExK,  1862;;  Ntwholdin  Madr.l 
L,  and  Sc;  Mason;  Ferrier's  Jour.;  Davfft 
Ceylon, 

RUDHI,  also  Viiddhi,  Tel.,  are  two  different 
names  of  the  ashta  varga  or  eight  roots,  celebrated 
in  the  Indian  Materia  Medica.  They  are  onlj 
from  Nepal  or  Northern  India,  and  have  nerer 
been  identified.-^il5.  Res,  xiii.  410. 

RUDIKI,  about  the  dose  of  the  9th  centaiy, 
translated  the  fables  of  the  Pancha-Tantrs  of 
Bed-pal  from  Arabic  into  Persian,  and  received 
80,000  dirhams  for  his  labours.  He  was  a  cele- 
brated poet.     See  Abul  Hasan. 

RUDOK,  a  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lake  Tso  Mognalari,  lat.  38°  N.,  and  long.  9(f  t 

RUDRA.  in  the  Rig  Veda,  is  spoken  xif  as  tn 
inferior  goo,  the  god  of  storms,  from  Rud,  to  cij\ 


one 


of  a  kind  of  semi-divine  beings  height  i& 
number),  who,  in  the  Vedio  ages  of  Hinau  mf^ 
ology,  were  connected  with  the  worship  of  Vaya<v 
the  wind.  Brahmanical  Hinduism  considera  Roji^ 
to  have  been  the  god  Siva,  and  he  is  first  called 
Mahadeva  in  the  White  Yajur  Veda ;  and  the 
Vishnu  Purana  says  the  god  Rodm  sprang  from 
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Ae  forah«ad  of  Brahma,  and  multiplied  himself. 
Eight  Rudra  enumerated  io  the  YiBhnu  Purana 
aiTfr— Rodra,  Bhava,  Sanra,  Isana,  Pasupati,  Bbima, 
Ugra,  MahadeTa,  most  of  which  are  regarded  now 
as  merelf  other  appellatioos  for  Siva.  Brahma 
is  f shied  to  haye  asngned  to  them  as  thdr  respect- 
ife  stations,  the  sun,  water,  earth,  air,  fire,  ether, 
the  miniBtering  Brahman,  and  the  moon.  These 
ne  their  types  or  representatiTea  in  this  world 
In  other  places  Uie  Rudra  are  described  as  eleven 
io  nnmber,  and  as  children  of  Kasyapa  and  Sur- 
sbhL — WiUiamSy  p.  40;  Vishnu  Pitrana,  p.  58. 

RUDRA  BHATTA,  author  of  Sringara  Tilaka, 
the  muk  of  love,  on  the  emotions  and  sentiments 
of  lofers,  as  ezhibtted  in  poetry  and  the  drama. — 
Dcw$&n. 

RUDRA  BHUMI.  Tjel.  The  place  of  incre- 
mation of  deceased  Hindus. 

RUDRAKSHA,  the  fruit  of  {he  Eheocarpus 
taberoolattts,  also  of  E.  ganitrus,  made  into  a 
lOBSiy,  and  worn  by  the  Saiva  Hindus. 

RUDRA  PRAYAG,  a  temple  in  the  Garhwal 
diitiiet  of  the  N.  W.  ProTinces  of  India.  It  is  at 
the  jonction  of  the  Akknanda  with  the  Manda- 
kini,  which  drains  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Kedanath  and  Badarinath  peaks.  It  is  one  of 
tbe  five  sacred  prayag  or  confluences  of  the 
Hindus,  and  a  halting-place  for  pilgrims  to  Hima- 
chaL  A  dome-Bhaped  rock,  SO  feet  in  heisht  by 
15  m  diameter,  bears  the  name  of  Bhim-ka-chulha, 
or  the  kitchen  of  Bhim,  a  famous  giant  of  Hindu 
mythology.  It  is  completely  excavated,  and  has 
aoertares  -at  the  top,  where  they  believe  that 
Bhim  used  to  place  his  cooking  utensils. — Imp. 
Gat.  viii. 

RUDRA  SAMPRADAYI,  a  sect  of  Yaishnava 
Hindus,  founded  by  Vallabhacharya,  who  origin- 
ated the  worship  of  Bala  Ctopala,  the  infant 
Krishna.  This  worship  is  very  widely  diffused 
unofttffst  all  ranka  of  Inoian  society,  but  is  perhaps 
beet  known  as  the  religion  of  the  Gokalastha 
Gossins,  the  title  of  its  teachers.  VaUabha  was 
the  son  of  a  Telinga  Brahman.  He  taught  that 
priration  was  not  sanctity,  and  that  it  was  the 
(hity  of  the  teacher  and  his  disciples  to  worship 
their  deity,  not  in  nudity  and  hunger,  but  in 
costly  apparel  and  choice  food;  not  in  solitude 
and  mortification,  but  in  the  nleasures  of  society 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  world.  The  goeains  or 
teachers,  like  Vallabha,  are  always  married  men, 
alwm  clothed  with  the  best  raiment,  and  fed  with 
the  daintiest  viands  by  their  followers,  over  whom 
they  have  unlimited  influence.  The  followers  of 
the  order  are  especially  numerous  amongst  the 
mercantfle  community,  and  gosains  are  constantly 
tiaveDing  over  India  under  the  pretence  of  pil- 
grimage, but  reconcile  to  themselves  on  these 
oeeasions  the  profits  of  trade  with  the  benefits  of 
derotion.  Zealous  disciples  devote  to  the  guru 
the  threefold  Samarpana,  Tan,  Man,  Dhan,  or 
body,  mind,  and  wealtn.  The  temples  and  houses 
of  the  sect  have  metal,  often  gold,  images  of 
Qopal,  of  Krishna,  and  Radha,  and  other  divine 
forms  connected  with  the  incarnation.  The  idol 
is  richly  decorated  and  sedulously  attended  in 
daily  ceremonials.  Besides  their  public  demon- 
strations of  resect,  this  sect  keep  pictures  and 
images  of  Gopal  in  their  houses;  and  before  sitting 
down  to  any  of  their  meals,  the  v  take  care  to  offer 
J  portion  to  the  idol.  Those  of  tbe  disciples  who 
have  performed  the  triple  Samarpana,  eat  only 


from  the  hands  of  each  other ;  and  the  wife  or 
child  ihai  has  not  exhibited  the  same  mark  of 
devotion,  can  neither  cook  for  such  a  disciple  nor 
eat  in  his  society.  Yitala  Nat'h,  the  son  and 
successor  of  VaUabha,  had  seven  sons,  all  of  whom 
were  teachers,  and  their  followers,  though  in  all 
essential  points  the  same,  form  separate  oommun- 
ities.  Those  of  €k>kalnath,  however,  look  on  their 
own  gosains  as  the  only  legithnato  teachers  of 
the  faith.  The  worshippers  of  this  sect  are  very 
numerous  and  opulent,  the  merchants  and  bankers, 
especially  those  from  Gujerat  and  Malwa,  belong- 
ing to  it.  Their  temples  and  establishments  are 
numerous  all  over  India,  but  particularly  at 
Muttra,  and  many  hundreds  at  Bindraban.  But 
at  Sri  Nat'h  Dwar,  at  Ajmir,  is  the  most  cele- 
brated, most  highly  venerated,  and  most  richly 
endowed  of  all  the  gosain  establishments.  It  is 
a  matter  of  obligation  with  members  of  this  sect 
to  visit  Sri  Nat'h  Dwar  at  least  once  in  their  lives, 
and  the  head  gosain  presents  them  with  a  certi- 
ficate to  that  effect.  The  indecent  and  inmnoral 
character  of  this  sect  was  notoriously  brought 
before  the  pubUc  of  India  in  a  trial  for  libel 
instituted  in  1862,  at  Bombay,  by  one  of  the 
teachers  of  the  sect,  and  known  as  tiie  *  Maharaja 
case.'  It  was  shown  by  the  evidence  then  adduced 
that  the  women  of  the  wealthiest  of  this  sect 
deemed  it  an  honour  to  receive  their  priest's  at- 
tentions, for  which  the  priest  withdrew  with  the 
woman  of  his  selection,  selected  in  the  midst  of 
and  from  amidst  hundreds  of  her  fellow-wor- 
shippers, and  it  was  also  in  evidence  that  the 
maharaja  allowed  people  to  see  him  associating 
with  his  selection.  In  1868,  in  Bombay,  during 
the  holi,  indecent  pantomimes  were  shown  by  this 
sect  before  a  concourse  of  men  and  women.  It 
is  the  Banya  and  Bhattya  races  who  ohiefiy  sup- 
port this  sect. — Rev.  Dr.  Wilson;  Times  of  India. 
RUDRA YA-MALA  and  Jati-mala,  a  book  con- 
taining an  enumeration  of  castes  and  professions. 

RUE,  Ruta.    It.,  Lat. 

Raute, GSB.  I  Rada, Bp. 

Sadah,  Saturi, .    .    HIin>.  |  Arooda,    ....    Tam. 

In  India,  this  name  is  given  to  the  herbs  of 
Ruta  angustifolia,  R  graveolens,  and  R.  Indica. 
R.  graveolens,  an  evergreen  shrub,  grows  freely 
in  any  good  soil,  propagated  by  cuttings  in  damp 
weather,  used  for  fowls  in  the  roup.  Leaves 
dried  and  bvumt  are  much  used  in  Southern  India 
for  the  purpose  of  fumigating  yonnff  children 
steering  from  catarrh;  also  used  fresh,  bruised 
and  mixed  with  arrack,  as  an  external  remedy 
in  the  first  stages  of  paralytic  affections.  When 
dried  in  the  shade  and  powdered,  the  vytians  pre- 
scribe this  substance  in  conjunction  with  certain 
aromatics  in  cases  of  dyspepsia ;  they  entertain 
Uie  same  notion  regarding  it  that  Dioscorides  did 
of  old,  vix.  that  it  is  inimical  to  the  foetus  in  utero 
when  given  toge^er  with  camphor  and  the  sugar 
of  the  palmyra  toddy.  In  making  confection  of 
rue,  the  herb  of  dried  rue,  the  sadab  of  tiie  bazars 
of  N.W.  India,  may  be  substituted.— /a/rey; 
Ains. ;  O'Sh, ;  Beng.  Phar. 

RUELLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Acanthacen.  From  one  wild  species,  called 
in  Assam  Room,  a  very  valuable  dye  is  prepared 
after  the  manner  of  indigo.  This  plant  (or  a 
species  very  nearly  allied  to  it)  is  also  cultivated 
with  the  same  object  in  all  parts  of  Burma,  under 
the  name  of  Mai-gyee.    It  is  believed  that  the 
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room  contains  indigo  allied  to  that  produced  by 
species  of  Isatis  and  Wrightia.  The  source  of 
this  dye  has  been  referred  to  Kuellia  comosa,  also 
to  R.  indigotica.  That  produced  at  the  hills 
occupied  by  the  Murree  and  Dofla  tribes  of  North 
Aseam,  and  produced  at  the  hills  occupied  by  the 
Mishmi  and  Abor  tribes,  Suddiya,  Luckimpore, 
Upper  Assam,  is  of  value  R.  1^  per  lb.  The  room 
is  employed  in  its  raw  state  by  the  Khamti  and 
Singpho  to  dye  their  clothes  of  a  deep  blue.  It 
was  described  by  Griffiths  as  a  yaluable  dye,  and 
highly  worthy  of  attention.  It  might  perhaps  be 
usefully  employed  as  the  ground  for  black  dye. 
Ruellia  cernua,  Roxb.,  grows  in  Mysore;  R 
comoaa,  Koxb.,  is  a  plant  of  the  Moluccas ;  R. 
hirta,  Vahl,  grows  in  Telingana;  R  indigofera, 
Griff.  ^  is  the  Mai-gyee  of  the  Burmese. — Roxburgh ; 
Voigt;  Wall;  Hooker, 

RUELLIA  INDIGOTICA.  Fortune,  The  Room 
of  Assam  and  Tien-ching  of  China.  In  one  part 
of  the  Che-kiang  province  of  China,  and  also 
amongst  the  Fung  Hwa  mountains  to  the  west- 
ward of  Ningpo,  large  quantities  of  a  blue  dye  are 
produced,  which  is,  iu  fact,  the  indigo  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  Fortune  (Wanderings,  1846) 
gives  an  account  of  a  valuable  kind  of  indigo, 
made  from  a  species  of  woad  (Isatis  indigotica), 
which  is  cultivated  extensively  in  the  level  country 
a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  Shanghai.  The 
kind  in  Chc-kiaug  is  equally  valuable,  if  not  more 
so.  It  is  made  from  a  species  of  Ruellia,  which 
imtil  it  gets  a  better  name  nuty  be  called  Ruellia 
indigotica.  The  same  plant  apparently  has  been 
discovered  in  the  Assam  country  in  India,  where 
it  is  also  cultivated  for  the  blue  dye  it  affords ; 
alongside  of  the  Chinese  kind,  they  bear  a  most 
striking  resemblance.  This  Ruellia  seems  to  be 
easily  cultivated,  it  grows  most  luxuriantly,  and 
is  no  doubt  very  productive.  In  the  province 
of  Che-kiang  it  is  planted,  in  the  highland 
valleys,  in  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of 
May,  after  the  spring  frosts  are  over,  and  is 
cleared  from  the  ground  in  October  before  those 
of  autumu  make  their  appearance.  During  this 
period  it  attains  a  height  of  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a 
half,  becomes  very  bushy,  and  is  densely  covered 
with  large  green  leaves. '  TVhen  the  stems  are  cut 
down  for  the  manufacture  of  indigo,  a  sufficient 
quantity  have  their  leaves  stripped  off,  and  are 
afterwards  taken  into  a  house  or  shed  to  be  pro- 
perly prepared.  The  leaves  thus  stripped  from 
the  cuttings  are  thrown  into  the  tanks  with  the 
stems  and  leaves,  so  that  notliing  is  saved  except 
what  is  actually  required  for  the  purposes  of 
propagation.  The  stems  are  now  tied  up  firmly 
in  large  bundles,  each  containing  upwards  of  100, 
and  the  ends  of  each  bundle  are  cut  across,  so  as 
to  leave  them  perfectly  neat  and  even  both  at  top 
and  bottom.  These  bundles  are  each  about  a  foot 
long,  and,  of  course,  nearly  round.  They  are 
carried  to  a  dry  shed  or  outhouse,  where  they 
are  packed  closely  and  firmly  together,  and  banked 
round  with  very  dr^r  loam.  A  portion  of  the  dry 
soil  is  also  shaken  in  between  the  bundles,  and 
this  bdng  done  the  operation  is  complete.  Should 
the  winter  prove  unusually  severe,  a  little  dry 
straw  or  litter  is  thrown  over  the  surface  of  the 
cuttings,  but  nothing  else  is  required.  During 
the  winter  months,  the  cuttings  remain  green  and 
plump ;  and  although  no  leaves  are  produced,  a 
few  roots  are  generally  found  formed,  or  in  the 
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act  of  forming,  when  the  winter  has  passed  and 
the  season  for  planting  has  come  round.  In  this 
stato  they  are  taken  to  the  fields  and  planted. 
The  weather  during  the  planting  season  is  gener- 
ally showery,  as  this  happens  about  the  change  of 
the  monsoon,  when  the  air  is  charged  with  moist- 
ure.  A  few  days  of  this  warm  showery  weather 
is  sufficient  to  establish  the  new  crop,  which  now 
goes  on  growing  with  luxuriance,  and  reqniree 
little  attention  during  the  summer ;  indeed  none, 
except  keeping  the  land  free  from  weeds.  lo  the 
district  where  this  dye  plant  is  grown,  there  are 
numerous  pita  or  tanks  on  the  edges  of  the  fielda 
These  are  usually  circular  in  form  ;  one  measured 
eleven  feet  in  diameter  and  two  feet  in  depth. 
About  400  catties  of  stems  and  leaves  are  thrown 
into  a  tank  of  this  size,  which  is  then  filled  to  the 
brim  with  clear  water.  In  five  days  the  phmts 
are  partially  decomposed,  and  the  water  has 
become  lightish  green  in  colour.  At  this  period 
the  whole  of  the  stems  and  leaves  are  removed 
from  the  tank  with  a  flat-headed  broom  made  of 
bamboo  twigs,  and  an  admirable  instrument  for 
the  purpose.  When  every  particle  has  been  re- 
moved, the  workmen  employed  give  the  water  a 
circular  and  rapid  motion  with  the  brooms  just 
noticed,  which  is  continued  for  some  time.  During 
this  part  of  the  operation  another  man  has  em- 
ployed himself  in  mixing  about  thirty  catties  of 
lime  with  water,  which  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
tank  for  the  purpose.  This  is  now  thrown  into 
the  tank,  and  the  rapid  circular  motion  of  the 
water  is  kept  up  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  ^lien 
the  lime  and  water  have  been  well  mixed  in  this 
way,  the  circular  motion  is  allowed  to  cease. 
Four  men  now  station  themselves  round  the 
Umk,  and  conunence  beating  the  water  with 
bamboo  rakes  made  for  this  purpose.  The  beating 
process  is  a  very  gentle  one ;  as  it  goes  on  the 
water  gradually  changes  from  a  greemah  hue  to  a 
dingy  yellow,  while  the  froth  becomes  of  a  beauti- 
ful bright  blue.  During  the  process  the  bead 
workman  takes  a  fkailful  of  the  liquid  out  of  the 
tank,  and  beats  rapidly  with  his  hand.  Under  this 
operation  it  changes  colour  at  once,  and  its  value 
is  judged  of  by  the  hue  it  presente.  The  heating 
process  generally  laste  for  about  half  an  hour. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  the  whole  of  the  surface 
of  the  tank  is  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  froth 
of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  in  which  blue  pre- 
dominates, particularly  near  the  edges*  At  this 
stage,  it  being  desirable  to  incorporate  the  froth 
with  the  liquid  below  it,  there  is  made  a  most  beauti- 
ful chemical  operation.  A  very  small  portion  of 
cabbage  oil,  only  a  few  drops,  is  thrown  on  the 
surface  of  the  froth,  the  workmen  then  stir  and 
beat  it  gently  with  their  flat  brooms  for  a  second 
or  two,  and  the  whole  disappears  as  if  by  sorne 
enchanter's  wand.  So  small  a  quantity  of  oil  ii 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  that  even  when  the 
cup  has  been  emptied,  and  has  only  the  oil  that 
is  necessarily  adhering  to  its  edffes,  it  is  thrown 
into  another  tank,  and  produces  tihe  desired  effect 
The  liquid,  which  is  now  darker  in  colour/ is 
allowed  to  stand  quiet  for  some  hours,  until  the 
colouring  matter  has  sunk  to  the  lower  stratum, 
when  about  two-thirds  of  the  surface  is  drawn  of 
and  thrown  away.  The  remaining  third  part  ii 
tiien  drawn  into  a  small  square  tank  on  a  lower 
level,  whidi  is  thatched  over  with  straw,  and  hers 
it  remains  for  three  or  four  days.    By  this  tine 
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the  ooluuring  inaiter  has  separated  itself  from  the 
vater,  which  is  now  entirely  drained  ofiF,  the  dye 
occupying  three  or  four  inches  of  the  bottom,  in 
the  form  of  a  thick  paste,  and  of  a  beautiful  blue 
colour.  In  this  state  it  is  packed  in  baskets,  and  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  all  the  country  towns  in  that  part 
of  China,  at  rates  yaiying  from  50  to  100  cash  a 
catty,  say  from  2d.  to  4d.  per  lb.  Some  is  sold  as 
low  as  30  cash,  but  this  is  yeiy  inferior ;  the  greater 
part  produced  is  sold  at  from  60  to  80  cash  a 
catty,  and  it  must  be  of  a  very  superior  q[uality  if 
100  cash  is  paid.  Like  the  Shanghai  indigo  made 
from  Isatis  indigotica,  it  is  called  Tien-ching  by 
Chinese.  During  the  season  of  its  preparation 
every  mountain  stream  is  coloured,  and  polluted 
with  the  refuse  liquid  drawn  off  from  the  tanks, 
and  the  stench  which  fills  the  air  is  almost  unen- 
durable.—For^un«'«  Residence^  p.  189 ;  Fortune's 
Wanderings, 

RUELLIA  RINGENS.  Linn,  Upu-dala,  Mal 
The  juice  of  the  leares  of  this  plant,  boiled 
with  a  little  salt,  is  supposed,  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  to  correct  a  depraved  state  of  the  humours. 
Ruellia  intrusa,  VM,  R.  secunda,  Vahl^  R 
Zeylanica,  Eoxb,,,  are  syns.  of  Asystasia  Goroman- 
deliana. — Nees. 

RUELLIA  STREPENS.    AinhUi.   * 
Greadio  tagarom,  Sakse.  \  Kirendinyagum,    •    Tam. 

The  small  purple-coloured  leaves  and  berries  of 
this  bw-growing  plant  are  sub-aoid  and  bitterish 
to  the  taste.  When  bruised  and  mixed  with 
castor-oil,  they  form  a  valuable  application  in 
cases  of  children's  carpang. — Aitis, ;  Rkeede'sHorU 
Malabar. 

RUG,  this  kind  of  carpet  is  in  extensive  use  for 
the  carpeting  of  rooms  and  for  indiTidual  use 
throughout  all-  Central  and  Southern  Asia,  ihoae 
of  cotton  being  usually  styled  Bisat,  Shatranji,  and 
Dhurri,  and  3ie  woollen  fabrics  Gallicha.  The 
dhmri  or  dharri  of  Shahabad  are  made  wholly 
of  cotton,  and  almost  invariably'  striped.  They 
are  cool  and  pleasant,  and  are  m  invariable  use 
by  the  richer  natives  of  India,  and  by  all  Euro- 
pean. The  snoiUer  kinds  are  used  as  quilts  for 
beds,  and  European  soldiers  use  them  for  that 
purpose.  The  manufacturers  are  called  Ealleeun 
Bap,  and  are  idmost  invariably  Muhammadans,  who 
make  carpets  of  any  size  and  pattern  given,  and 
also  in  stnpes.  The  two  local  seats  of  manufacture 
in  Shahabad  are  Bubbooah  and  Sasseram.  In 
the  former  place,  from  Rs.  10,000  to  12,000 
worth  are  yearly  manufactured  and  sold,  and 
in  the  latter  from  Rs.  80,000  to  40,000.  The 
dhurris  generally  made  for  sale  are  either  6 
yards  long  and  2  yards  broad,  thick,  and  strong, 
of  any  colour,  sold  at  from  Rs.  6  to  6.8  each,  or 
a  smidl  kind  used  as  quilts,  or  to  spread  in  lieu  of 
aoy  other  bedding  on  the  ground.  They  weigh 
from  2  to  3  lbs.  each,  and  are  1^  to  H  yu^s 
broad,  by  about  2  yards  long ;  they  sell  at  from 
U  annas  to  1  rupee  8  annas  each,  according  to 
tbicknesa  and  quality. 

The  Hauzbanica  is  a  better  kind  of  carpet,  and 
often  displayB  mudi  taste  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  striped  colours.  It  is  made  of  any  size  to  fit 
any  room,  and  is  always  sold  by  weight  The 
price  varies  according  to  quality  from  us.  1.4  to 
1.12,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  Rs.  2.4  per 
aeer.  It  is  sold  in  all  Uie  fairs  and  in  all  the 
large  cities  around,  and  no  merchant  or  banker^s 
ahq>,  and  no  rich  native's  reception  room,  is  com- 


plete without  these  being  spread.  This  kind  is 
geuerallv  used  by  Europeans  for  their  drawing 
and  public  rooms. 

The  Dhurri  panch  rangha  is  a  small  kind  for  use 
in  small  cutcherries,  and  much  used  from  its  porta- 
bility. It  is  from  8  to  4  yards  long,  and  from  1^ 
to  2  yards  broad,  and  sells  at  from  Rs.  3  to  4 
each  carpet. 

Gallicha  carpets  are  almost  always  woollen,  of 
florid  but  neat  patterns,  in  imitation  of  the  Persian 
carpet.  They  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  rich  natives  in  their  zananas,  and  by  Euro- 
peans also.  The  size  usually  manufactured  is  2 
yards  long  by  1  yard  broad,  and  they  sell  at  from 
Rs.  2  to  4.8  per  carpet  Any  other  sizes  and 
patterns  can  be  made,  and  some  of  the  patterns 
are  extremely  pretty.  Jhe  wool  costs  but  little  ; 
the  coarse  local  wools,  which  would  not  pay  for  ex- 
portation, answer  for  carpet  work,  and  the  native 
dyes  answer  admirably.  The  colours  are  harmoni- 
ous. A  principal  site  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
woollen  rugs  was  long  the  town  of  Ellore,  but 
they  are  made  in  the  Dekhan  and  in  Mysore,  of 
any  size,  to  order.  They  are  usually  3  feet  broa4 
and  6  feet  long,  and  much  used  as  sleeping  rug^ 
and  rugs  for  the  drawing-room.  They  have 
been  exported  largely  to  Europe,  where  they  are 
employcKi  as  hearth-rugs;  they  are  of  various 
colours,  prettily  arranged,  and  sell  at  from  Rs.  4 
to  14,  according  to  size.  With  some  felted  rugs 
the  patterns  are  produced  b^  laying  on  the 
coloured  wools  and  felting  them  mto  the  substance 
of  the  carpet. 

Serviceable  and  cheap  woollen  rugs  and  very 
substantial  cotton  rugs  can  be  got  at  Multan. 
Many  carpets  are  made  at  the  jails  at  Lahore, 
Agra,  Allahabad,  Bhagalpur,  Tanua,  and  Mirza- 
pore.  Warangal  was  long  famous  for  its  silk 
carpets,  and  the  harmony  of  colours  and  speciality 
of  pattern  are  notable.  The  woollen  carpets  from 
the  same  place  are  also  peculiar.  The  craftsmen 
at  Warangal  claim  Persian  descent,  and  their  pat- 
terns seem  to  be  of  Persian  origin. 

RUGTRORA,  in  the  Bombav  side  of  India,  a 
vernacular  name  of  several  olants,  the  Tecoma 
undulata,  Don;  RhamnuB  Wigbtii;  Soymida 
febrif uga ;  Maba  nigrescens, Z>a^. ;  and  Polygonum 
glabrum. 

RUH.  Arab.  The  spirit,  the  soul,  the  coun- 
tenance. Ruh  Allah,  the  spirit  of  God,  Jesus 
Christ.  Ruh-ul-Qadas,  the  Holy  Spirit,  supposed 
to  mean  the  angel  Gabriel,  whom  Muhammadans 
call  also  Ruh-ul-Amin,  the  faithful  spirit.  Ruh-i- 
siflin  is  lower  spirit ;  Ruh-i- Jari,  travelling  spirit ; 
Ruh-i-Moqeen,  a  resident  spirit ;  Ruh-i- Aowlee, 
the  lofty  spirit. 

RUKAIAH  BEGUM,  Akbar's  first  wife.  She 
died  at  84  years  of  age,  about  a  year  and  a  half 
before  Jahangir^s  death. — Cal.  Rev,y  Jan.  1871. 

RUKCHU,  in  lat.  83**  14'  N.,  long.  77°  60'  E., 
in  Ladakh,  a  pasture  ground  in  an  old  lake  basin 
between  the  Lacba  Lung  and  the  Takelang  pass. 
The  mean  height  of  the  lake  basin  is  15,764  feet 
above  the  sea.  Rukchu  is  the  most  elevated 
district  of  Ladakh,  and  one  of  the  loftiest  in- 
habited regions  of  the  known  world,  the  mean 
height  of  its  pbdns  bdng  15,634  feet — SchL 

RUK-HARA,  a  Saiva  religious  sect  of  mendi- 
cants, similar  to  the  Ukhara,  but  do  not  carry  a 
stick  nor  wear  the  Rudraksha  ear-rings,  but  in  their 
place  metallic  ones.    See  Ukhara. 
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RUKHENG. 


RUMPA. 


RUKHENG,  the  name  given  to  the  langoage 
of  ArakaD. 

RUKMINI,  the  only  lawfal  wife  of  Krishna. 
According  to  the  HarivanBa,  Rnkmini  was  the 
daughter  of  Bhishmaka,  king  of  Ktindina,  and 
was  solicited  in  marriage  bj  Krishna,  of  whom 
she  was  enamoured ;  but  the  son  of  Bhishma, 
Rukmi,  jealous  of  Krishna's  fame,  and  being 
incensed  by  the  dea€h  of  Kansa,  his  friend,  was 
hostile  to  the  match,  and  negotiated  his  sister^s 
marriage  with  Sisupala,  king  of  Ghedi,  likewise 
inimicdly  disposed  towards  Krishna.  All  the 
kings  of  India  were  invited  to  the  wedding,  and 
amongst  them  came  Krishna,  who,  seeing  Rukmini 
proceed  to  offer  her  devotions  at  a  temple,  way- 
laid her  on  her  return,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
liis  brother  Bala  Rama  and  his  kinsmen,  carried  her 
off  to  Dwaraka.  A  hot  pursuit  followed,  and  an 
engagement  took  place,  in  which  Rnkmi  was  struck 
to  the  ground  by  Keeava,  but  his  life  was  spared 
at  his  sister's  intercession,  and  Krishna  remained 
possessed  of  his  prize.  The  mairiage  was  solemn- 
ized at  Dwaraka,  and  Rukmini  remained  the  chief 
of  Krishna's  wives.  He  had  ten  eons  by  her,  of 
whom  Pradynmna  is  the  most  celebrated.  The 
rape  of  Rukmini  Ib  also  narrated  nearly  in  the 
same  words  as  in  the  Harivansa,  in  the  5th  section 
of  the  Vishnu  Purana,  and  more  in  detail  in  the 
tenth  book  of  the  Bhagavat,  and  in  the  Krishna 
Janma  Khanda  of  the  Brahma  Vaivarta  Purana. 
— CaZ.  Rev.  p.  41 ;  Hind.  Theat.  iL  p.  82. 

RUKNABAD,  a  brook  near  Shinus,  celebrated 
by  Hafiz.    It  is  an  insignificant  stream. 

RUKSAT.  Arab.,  Himd.,  Pers.  Dismiasal  of 
a  visitor;  permission  to  depart;  the  Muham- 
madan  etiquette  being  for  a  visitor  to  await  dis- 
missal, on  the  principle  that  he  came  at  his  own 
pleasure,  but  should  await  his  host's  time  to 
depart. 

RUKU.  Arab.  Plural,  Rukat,  prostrations  in 
Muhammadan  prayer  ritual ;  the  stooping  posture 
in  prayer.  Ruku-ki-tasbeeh,  beads  held  in  the 
hand  at  prayers.  In  Muhammadan  ritual,  reading 
or  repeating  a  number  of  prayers  from  the  Koran, 
accompanied  with  prostrations  and  genuflections. 
Rukat  dogana,  two  rukat  prayers. 

RUM,  a  spirit  distilled  from  the  sugar-cane. 
The  best  is  made  from  molasses,  and  it  is  preferred 
when  well  kept,  of  good  age,  considerable  body, 
smooth  oily  taste,  and  a  brownish  transparent 
colour.  Bengal,  the  West  India  Islands,  and 
Guiana  are  the  countries  chiefly  distinguished  for 
the  produce  of  rum. — Faulkner, 

RUM  or  Room.  The  Persians  designate  Asia 
Minor  by  this  term.  The  Muhammadans  of  India 
apply  it  to  the  Turkish  dominions  generally,  also 
to  Constantinople.  Kaisar-i-Rum,  the  *  Csesar  of 
Rome,'  always  meant  the  Byzantine  emperor,  and 
the  title  was  transferred  to  the  Turkish  Bultan. 

RUMAL,  a  pocket-handkerchief  (Ruh,  the  face, 
Mai,  wipe) ;  also  a  square  shawl,  used  as  veils  in 
Peshawur  by  women.  The  term  applies  to  any 
handkerchief,  the  soft  silk  one  of  Bokhara,  etc., 
and  to  square  shawls.  A  rumal  is  used  in  the 
place  of  a  turban  by  all  the  poorer  natives  of 
India. 

RUMEX  AOETOSA.    Linn,    Sorrel. 
8wan«io,    .    .    .    OBIS,  |  Chnka,  Kautli,    .    Hind. 

It  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Rampnr 
and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  6000  to  8000 
feet,  also  in  Kaghan.    It  is  widely  distributed. 


It  is  cultivated  in  Ajmir ;  the  seed  is  considered 
cooling  and  astringent. 

Rumex  Alpinus  (Swan-mo,  Chin.),  or  Monk's 
riiubarb,  is  found  on  the  European  Alps,  the 
Crimea,  and  Mount  Caucasus.  The  roots  are 
laige  and  purnitive  like  rhubarb,  and  the  whole 
plant  so  reBenu)les  the  rheum  that  Linnseas  him- 
self mistook  one  for  the  other. 

Rumex  dentatus,  W,y  is  the  Gul-Hamaz  of 
Persia  ;  R  hydrolapathimi.  Smith,  is  the  Chinese 
Yang-ti,  and  Ye-ta-hwang;  and  R.  undulatus, 
Royk^  is  the  Hamaz  or  Pnlki.  One  species  is 
known  to  Europeans  as  Indian  red  sorr^.  From 
the  decoctions  of  the  dried  roots  of  various  sorts 
of  sorrel,  by  the  addition  of  alum,  a  fine  red 
colour  can  be  obtained  at  a  low  price,  and  valu- 
able to  painters. 

Rumex  obtusifolius  vegetates  in  Kashmir,  and 
is  eaten  by  the  natives.  Its  root,  under  the  name 
of  Radix  spathiacuti,  was  formerly  used  as  a 

Eurifier  of  tne  blood  in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases, 
ut  is  now  obsolete  both  in  India  and  in  Europe ; 
its  active  principle,  Liapatin,  must,  however,  hare 
peculiar  properties. 

Rumex  vesicarius,  Willde, 


Hamas,  .  •  •  .  Arab. 
Humbffijt,  .  .  .  EoYFT. 
Sorrel,  •Blftdderdock,  Eko. 
Ohuka,  Chok,  .  Bjhd. 
Ohuko,  •    •    •    » 


II 


Tonba,  Hamas,  .  Pxbs. 
Shutavedhi,'  .  .  Saksk. 
Sari,  ....  BiKOH. 
Sukhgnkire,.  .  Tam. 
Sakan  Idro,     ,    •        „ 

Cultivated  for  greens,  etc,  but  it  grows  plenti* 
fully  about  Madras  in  the  fields  during  the  rains. 
It  lias  obtained  the  name  of  sorrel  from  the  British 
in  India,  owing  to  its  great  resemblance  to  the 
Rumex  acetosa  in  taste  umI  other  natural  qualities. 
It  is  an  article  of  diet,  and  is  considered  by  tiie 
natives  as  cooling  and  aperient  This,  where 
water  is  abundant)  may  be  had  for  eight  months 
in  the  year ;  it  is  sown  in  drills,  or  on  the  edges 
around  other  beds ;  the  leaves  are  sold  in  buniSes 
from  one' to  two  pice  a  sev.— C^^Aorn;  Irvine; 
(ySh. ;  Riddell ;  Aiwt. ;  Honig.  p.  838. 

RUMI  KHAN,  a  Turk  of  Constantinople,  who 
was  commandant  of  the  artillery  oi  Bahadur  Shah 
of  Gujerat  He  afterwards  served  mnder  Hnmayun 
at  the  siege  of'Chunar,  which  he  conducted.  The 
Portuguese  early  endeavoured  to  obtain  possession 
of  Din.  Their  first  effort  was  defeated  by  Bumi 
Khan,  commander  of  the  Gnjerat  army.  In  1585, 
however,  Bahadur  Shah  of  Gujerat  permitted  them 
to  erect  a  fortress  there.  It  was  completed  in 
1538,  from  which  time  the  Portuguese  became 
the  terror  of  the  sea,  and  were  able  to  resist  the 
efforts  made  to  subdue  them  by  the  emperor  <kf 
Turkey,  the  kings  of  Bijapur  and  Ahmacuag^ur, 
and  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut.  He  afterwards  served 
under  the  Nizam  Shah  dynasty  at  Ahmadnaggur, 
and  is  buried  there^  He  cast  there  the  great 
gun  now  on  the  ramparts  of  Bijapur. 

RUMINANTIA,  the  ruminants  or  ruminating 
animals,  such  as  camels,  deer,  homed  cattle,  and 
sheep.  The  ruminants  are  a  tribe  of  mammals  of 
the  order  Ungulata,  which  comprise  the  families 
BovidsB  and  Cervidse,f9.v. 

RUMPA,  a  tract  of  coxmtry  situated  on  a  part 
of  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Rajammidry  dis- 
trict. It  is  very  thinly  populated,  wild,  and 
mountainous,  and  the  climate  auring  most  part  of 
the  year  unhealthy.  It  formed  part  of  the  oki 
Kottapille  taluk,  which,  under  the  new  tenitoiial 
arrangement  of  the  district,  was  incfavied  under 
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RUMPH,  OEORQE  EYERHARD. 


RUNN. 


Rajamandry,  with  a  sab -magistrate,  however, 
resident  not  far  from  the  Rumpa  border. 

RUMPH,  GEORGE  EVERHARD,  native  of 
Hanau  in  Hesse  Gassel,  was  bom  in  1626,  and 
died  in  Amboyna  in  1698.  He  studied  medicine, 
and  went  to  Batavia  when  28  years  old,  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Gom- 
pany  at  Amboyna,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  At  the  age  of  42,  when  contemphtting 
a  visit  to  his  native  country,  he  suddenly  became 
blind,  and  therefore  never  left  his  island  home. 
But  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  favourite  studies 
in  natural  history  till  his  death  in  1698,  when  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  67.  His  great  work  on 
the  shells  of  Aml^yna  was  not  published  till 
1705.  His  chief  work,  however,  was  the  Hortus 
Amboinense,  which  was  only  rescued  from  the 
Dutch  archives  and  published  some  years  after  his 
death;  D'Amboinische  Raritertkammer,  fol.  1706, 
baa  passed  through  several  editions.  It  has  never 
been  translated  into  English.  It  contains  all  con- 
nected with  the  plants  of  that  region.  Drs. 
Hooker  and  Thomson  say  that  having  become 
blind,  he  obtained  the  assistance  of  some  young 
men  in  completing  the  work,  and  translated  the 
deseriptions  into  Dutch ;  it  was  finished  in  1690. 
The  manuscript  remained  upwards  of  thirty  years 
in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Gom- 
painr,  but  was  at  leugth  rescued  from  oblivion 
by  FrofesBor  John  Burmann  of  Amsterdam,  who 
edited  it  between  the  years  1741  and  1754, 
and  illustrated  it  with  several  remarks  and 
aynonvms,  besides  giving  a  translation  into  Latin, 
for  Kumj^us*  original  one  appears  to  have 
been  lost.  This  work  consists  of  six  volumes, 
with  a  supplemental  or  seventh  one  not  published 
till  1757,  and  contains  696  plates,  representing 
more  than  twice  that  number  oi  plants.  The 
plates  are  much  less  valuable  than  those  of 
Rheede,  but  the  descriptions,  on  the  contrary, 
are  much  superior.  A  most  elaborate  commen- 
tary on  the  Herbarium  Amboinense  was  com- 
menced by  the  late  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  Hamilton 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Wemerian  Society  of 
Edinburffh ;  what  w  printed  only  extends  to  the 
middle  of  the  second  volume,  but  the  remainder 
of  the  manuscript  was  presented  to  the  Society 
before  his  death.  He  had  at  the  same  time  pre- 
pared a  commentary  on  the  Hortus  Malabancus 
of  Van  Rheede,  wliich  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Linnsan  Society  of  London;  that  on  the  four 
firat  volumes  is  all  which  has  ^yet  appeared  in 
their  Transactions. — Wighfs  Prodramm  FL  i.  p.  8. 

RUNDUR  or  Kyampo,  lawless  tribes  of 
robbers  in  the  middle  districts  of  Tibet. 

RGNGIA  REPEN8.    Nees, 
Juatiela  repens,  Linn,         I  Dicliptera  repens,  B.  et  S. 
DicUptera  retaia,  Juu.       \  Eadog  Mleh,     .    .    Tav. 

A  plant  used  in  medicine  growing  in  Peninsular 
India.  Its  leaves  resemble  those  of  thyme  in 
taste  and  appearance.  R  parviflora,  Nees,  also 
grows  througnout  British  India. 

RUNN,  a  fiat  tract  lying  between  Sind  and 
Oateh,  which  is  inundated  with  brackish  water 
during  the  three  monsoon  months,  and  is  covered 
by  salt  inemstations  when  dry.  Salt  is  manu- 
faetored  qn  it  at  Janjorra  and  Patri.  The  Runn 
or  Rin  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  Rajputana 
desert.  It  is  150  miles  broad ;  into  it  the  Loni 
or  Looni  or  salt  river  enters,  and  then  runs  on 
to  the  sea.    The  Locni  rises  in  the  Aravalli,  and 


in  Marwar  it  separates  the  fertile  land  from  the 
desert,  afterwards  runs  through  the  Ghohan 
territorv,  dividing  it  into  the  eastern  part  called 
Raj -Bah  or  Sooi-Bafa,  and  the  western  part  called 
Park'har  or  *  beyond  the  Khar  or  Loom.* 

The  word  Runn  or  Rin  is  a  corruption  of 
Aranya,  or  *the  waste;'  nor  can  anything  in 
nature  be  more  dreary  in  the  dry  weather  than 
this  parched  desert  of  salt  and  mud,  the  peculiar 
abode  of  the  khar  or  wild  ass,  whose  love  of  soli- 
tude has  been  commemorated  in  Job.  That  this 
enormous  depository  of  salt  is  of  no  recent  for- 
mation, we  are  informed  by  the  Greek  writers, 
whose  notice  it  did  not  escape,  and  wlio  have 
preserved  in  Erinos  a  nearer  approximation  to 
the  original  Aranya  than  exi^s  in  our  *  Rin '  or 
*Runn.'  Although  mainly  indebted  for  its  salt 
to  the  Looni,  whose  bed  and  that  of  its  feeders 
are  covered  with  salhie  deposits,  it  is  also  sup- 
plied by  the  overflowings  ol  the  Indus,  to  which 
grand  stream  it  may  be  mdebted  for  its  volume  of 
water. 

The  Runn  of  Gutch  has  been  subjected  to 
repeated  upheavals  and  depressions  vrithin  even 
historic  times.  A  vast  space  from  the  Indus 
eastward,  which  is  now  dry  land,  was,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander,  covered  by  the  waves.  The 
ruins  of  Balabhipura,  near  Bhownaggar,  are  10 
to  15  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Gn  the 
16th  June  1819,  the  Runn  was  partly  submerged 
during  an  earthquake,  and  is  now  in  part  a  kike 
and  in  part  a  salt-water  marsh. 

North  of  the  Runn,  in  the  collectorate  of 
Ahmadabad,  are  the  Null  and  Bohe,  two  hollows 
some  distance  apart,  containing  salt  water,  which 
they  receive  from  rivulets,  but  give  oflF  none. 

The  Runn  extends  from  tiie  Indus  to  the  western 
confines  of  Gujerat,  a  distance  of  full  200  miles. 
In  breadth,  from  the  islands,  it  is  about  35  miles, 
and,  taking  into  consideration  its  different  belts, 
its  area,  exclusive  of  the  elevated  tracts  called 
Bunni  and  the  islands,  is  about  7000  square 
miles;  including  Bunni  and  the  islands  of  Pacnam, 
Kburen,  etc.,  it  is  9000  square  miles.  It  is  a  dry, 
sandy  flat,  without  herbage,  and  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year  a  few  tamarisk  bushes  alone  are 
seen  on  it.  Fresh  water  is  only  to  be  had  on  its 
islets.  The  mirage  is  there  witnessed  in  all  its 
surprising  beauty.  So  long  as  the  sun  shines,  the 
Runn  resembles  a  vast  expanse  of  water,  which 
only  those  accustomed  to  it  can  distinguiBh  from 
the  reality.  Its  islands  are  Garir  and  Pacham. 
Bunni,  south  of  Pacham,  is  a  tract  of  grass  land. 
Lieut  M'Murdo,  writing  in  1815,  and  Lieut. 
Bumes,  writing  shortly  afterwards,  pointed  out* 
that  the  Runn  had  formerly  been  an  inland  sea ; 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  a  vessel 
was  found  at  Wawania  sunk  15  feet  deep  in  the 
mud. 

During  the  S.W.  monsoon,  water  is  driven  up 
its  eastern  inlet  from  the  Qu^f  pf  Gutch,  and  up 
the  eastern  branch  of  tne .  Indus,  and  covers  its 
whole  surface,  augmented  by  the  freshes  which 
come  down  the  Looni  and  Banas  rivers. 

The  Runn  of  Gutch  is  called  the  Great  Runn.' 
The  Small  Runn  commences  near  the  Great  Runn 
in  the  N.E.,  and  continues  to  the  Gulf  of  Gambay, 
and  in  the  N.W.  a  narrow  Runn  separates  the 
district  of  Gkhamandul  from  the  rest  of  the 
peninsula  of  K^ttyawar,  connected  onlv  by  a 
narrow  bank  of  sand  at  Mudhe. — Totfs  Rajastkan  ; 
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Memoirs  of  Lieut.  M^Murdo,  1815  ;  Lieut.  BumeSy 
1827-28;  Captain  Grants  Geol  of  Cutch;  Capt. 
G.  Le  Grand  Jacob. 

RUPA,  author  of  Vidaydha  Madhava,  a  drama 
in  seven  acts  on  the  loves  of  Krishna  and  Radha, 
written  a.d.  1533. 

RUPA.  Hind.  Silver,  but  generally  means 
alloyed-  silver,  debased  by  the  addition  of  copper 
or  zinc,  or  both. 

RUPA-MATI  was  bom  at  Saningpur,  a  town 
in  Malwa,  55  miles  N.E.  of  Uijain  and  80  miles 
west  of  Bhilsa.  Malcolm  describes  her  as  a 
dancing  girl,  and  famed  more  for  her  good  sense 
than  her  beauty.  Malwa,  for  a  short  time  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  became  independent 
under  Baz  Bahadur,  and  he  made  Rupa-mati  one 
of  his  wives,  and  they  passed  through  seven  years 
of  great  happiness,  hawking  in  the  day,  with 
poetry  and  music  at  night.  But  in  a.d.  1560 
Akbar  sent  Adam  Khan  to  re-occupy  Malwa, 
and  Baz  Bahadur,  deserted  by  his  solcHers,  fled. 
Rupa-mati  destroyed  herself  by  poison  or  the 
dagger.  Her  songs  are  in  the  Hmdi  dialect  of 
Malwa.  Their  style  is  simple  and  natura],  and 
are  the  outpourings  of  a  fervent  heart,  and  many 
of  them  are  still  sung  by  professional  songsters 
and  musicians  all  over  the  province  of  Malwa. 
She  had  more  than  a  common  share  of  the  poet's 
power. — TV.  of  Hind.  ii.  p.  198. 

RUPAR,  a  municipal  town  in  the  Ambala  dis- 
trict of  the  Pan  jab,  in  lat.  80°  57'  N.,  and  long. 
76°  33'  E. ;  pop.  (1868),  8700.  The  Sirhind  canal 
draws  its  waters  from  the  Sutlej  at  this  point  A 
Muhammadan  fair  is  held  at  the  tomb  of  Shah 
Khalid,  in  the  month  of  Jaishtha,  attracting 
50,000  persons;  and  another  fair  at  a  Hindu 
bathing  festival  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej. — Imp. 
Gaz.  vol.  viii. 

RUPA  SIDDHI,  a  work  by  Buddha  Priya. 
See  Pali. 

RUPEE,  a  coin  of  India,  value  under  2a  The 
Sicca  rupee,  the  Madras  or  Arcot  rupee,  aud  the 
Bombay  rupee,  have  been  displaced  from  British 
India  by  the  Indian  rupee  of  1835.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  assay  reports  of  Shah  Jahan,  Multani, 
Kabuli,  and  Duraniwall  rupees : — 


DeBcription  of 
Coin. 


Shah  Jahan, . 
Multani,  .  . 
K&buli,  .  . 
Duraniwall,  . 


Weigtt 

Teach. 

Pure 
Metal. 

Ore.  Dec. 
177   15 
171   89 
144   80 
146   17 

P.  c.  Dec 
97   76 
94   90 
93   63 
78   30 

Ore.  Dec. 
173   181 
163   123 
135   576 
113   668 

Value  of 

100  in 

Ck>m|Nin7'B 

Bupees. 


Re. 

104 

98 

82 

68 


Deo. 
958 
862 
167 

889 


The  weight  and  intrinsic  purity  of  the  British 
rupees  were  as  under : — 


Sicca  rai)6e,  1773, .    •    • 

„     1818..    .    . 

„     1823..    .    . 

Benares  rupee,  1806,  .    . 

Fairakhabad  rupee,  1803, 

f»  ft      1819, 

,,  „      1824, 

Madras  rupee,    .... 

,t  ti       1818,  .    . 

Bombay  rupee,  1800,  .    . 

.,      1829,  .     . 

H.E.I.  Co.^B  rupee,  1835, 


Troy 
grains. 


179-666 
191-916 
192-000 
174760 
173  000 
180*234 
180-000 
176-400 
180-000 
179-000 
180-000 
180-000 


Pure 
contents. 


175-923 
175-923 
176-000 
167-000 
165-215 
165-215 
165000 
166-480 
165000 
164-680 
165-000 
165000 
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Rupee  of  Nepal  is  worth  13  annas ;  it  is  called 
after  an  ancient  dynasty,  the  Mahendra  Mallj, 
aud  commonly  Mohkri 

The  Bhoti  rupee  is  called  the  Kala  Mohari,  and 
ought  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Nepal.  The 
Nanak  Shahi  rupee  had  a  pipal  leaf  as  a  symbol 

The  purchasing  value  of  the  rupee  has  latterly 
greatly  diminished.  In  Madras,  from  under  3 
rupees  the  maund  of  rice  in  1859-62  to  under 
and  above  4  rupees  from  1863  to  1868;  in  the 
Panjab,  from  over  3  rupees  in  1853  to  under 
and  over  5  rupees  since  1861.  From  1835  to 
1854,  paddy  per  maund  in  Madras  sold  from  a 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  rupee,  and  since  then 
till  1868  has  ranged  up  to  2  rupees.  Wheat  per 
maund  in  Dinapur  has  risen  from  over  1  rupee  to 
above  2  and  3  rupees ;  in  the  Panjab,  from  above 
1  rupee  to  above  2  rupees;  and  in  Bombay  the 
average  from  1842  to  1855  was  Ra.  1.9.8  per 
maund ;  and  from  1856  to  1868  it  was  Rs.  3.12. 

RUPNATH,  a  famous  .place  of  pilgrimage  at 
the  foot  of  the  Kaimur  Hills,  35  nules  N.  of 
Jubbulpur.  It  has  one  of  Asoka's  rock  inscrip- 
tions. 

RUPPELL,  a  botanist  who  described  the 
Hortus  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  southwards  to  Mozam- 
bique,  and  the  fishes  near  the  Cape. — Dr.  Smith. 

RURKI,  a  small  modem  town  of  10,778  in- 
habitants, in  the  Saharunpur  district  of  the  Meerut 
division  of  the  N.W.  Provinces.  It  is  situated  on 
one  of  the  most  elevated  sites  in  the  Doab  between 
the  Jumna  and  the  Gauges,  in  lat.  29''  52'  25''  N., 
and  long.  77''  55'  40^^  E. ;  distant  68  milea  N.  by 
E.  of  Meerut,  1000  miles  from  Calcutta.  The  dis- 
tricts of  Meerut  division  are  Aligarh,  Bulund- 
shahr,  Dehra  Doon,  Muzaffamagar,  and  Saha- 
runpur. It  has  a  college  organized  by  Mr.  Jamee 
Thomason  and  Colonel  Maclagan,  at  which  the 
subordinate  engineers  of  the  Bengal  Presidency 
are  trained.  It  was  opened  in  January  1848.  It 
has  a  museum  of  economic  geology,  997  feet 
above  the  sea,  a  lithographic  and  typographic 
press.  Rudd  stands  on  an  elevated  ridge  over- 
Looking  the  bed  of  the  Solani  river,  22  imles  east 
of  Saharunpur  city. — Itnp.  Gaz. 

RUSA  ARISTOTELIS.    Jerd.    Sambur. 
CervuB  hippelaphuB,  Cuv.     G.  land,  Hodgson. 
C.  equinuB,  Cuv.  0.  neterooercui,  Hodgson, 

0.  Leechenaultii,  Cuv.  0.  saumur,  Ogilhy^  Hodg- 

0.  niger,  Mainv.  9on» 

Ghous,  Gaoj.    .    .  Beng.  Jarao,  Maha,  Jand,  Hind. 

Kadavi,  Kadaba, .     Oak.  Barasingha,     .    .       ,, 

Kannadi,     •    •    •        „  Mem,  Mah.  of  the  Ghats. 

Ma-ao,     .    .    •    .  OoNDi.  Sambur,  .  Mahb.,  Dukh. 

The  different  Indian  names  of  Hippelaphus, 
Aristotelis,  Equinus  are  applied  to  the  sambur 
stag,  the  great  Indian  stag,  originallv  described 
by  Aristotle  under  the  designation  of  Hippelaphusy 
and  discriminated  as  such  by  M.  Duvauoel  in 
the  Asiatic  Researches,  xv.  p.  174.  The  horns 
of  different  individuals  present  great  diversities  of 
form.  The  only  common  characters  are  those  of 
a  basal  antler,  springing  directly  and  equally  with 
the  beam  from  the  burr ;  and  the  beam  terminat- 
ing in  a  bifurcated  extremity,  formed  by  a  bnmdi 
or  snag  separating  posteriorly,  and  pointing 
obliquely  to  the  rear.  But  Mr.  Elliot  met  with 
instances  of  medial  antlers  with  trif  uicated  extrem- 
ities, and  in  one  case  with  the  extremities  show- 
ing a  fourfold  division.  The  size  of  tlie  rusa  is 
large,  sometimes  exceeding  14  hands  in  height 
The  colour  varies  from  dark  greyish-black   or 


RUSHES. 


RUSSIA. 


slate-black,  >itiih  the  chine,  the  inner  sides  of  the 
limbs,  the  under  part  of  the  tail,  and  the  space 
between  the  buttocks  yellowish-white,  passing 
into  oraDge-yellow,  but  never  extending  into  a 
large  circular  disc  on  the  buttocks.  In  several 
instances  be  met  with  hinds  of  a  pale  yellow  or 
light  chesnut  colour.  These  were  young  indi- 
viduala,  but  the  shikaris  always  declared  them  to 
be  the  same  as  the  common  kind,  and  no  other 
difference  was  perceptible.  The  cranium  of  one  of 
these  light- coloured  females  presents  no  structural 
differences  from  that  of  a  young  black  female. 
Both  sexes  have  canine  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw, 
springing  from  the  suture  between  the  maxillary 
and  inter-maxillary  bones.  The  neck  and  throat 
are  clothed  with  a  long  mane.  The  suborbital 
sinus  is  very  large.  When  the  animal  is  excited,  or 
angry,  or  frightened,  it  is  opened  very  large,  and 
can  be  distended  at  pleasure.  The  new  horns  are 
soft  and  tender  during  the  monsoon  from  June  to 
September,  about  wluch  time  the  rutting  season 
commences.  The  stags  are  then  fierce  and  bold. 
Mr.  Elliot  had  seen  one,  when  suddenly  disturbed, 
face  the  intruder  for  a  moment,  shaking  his  head, 
bristling  his  mane,  distending  the  suborbital 
sinus,  and  then  dashing  into  the  cover. — lament's 
Ceuhiiy  p.  59. 

KUSUES,  grasses,  and  sedges  are  extensively 
used  in  India  for  the  manufacture  of  mats,  ropes, 
baskets,  and  thatching.  The  Gyperus  textilis,  and 
a  finer  kind  of  grass  called  kooray  or  koaray,  are 
used  for  making  mats.  The  celebrated  mats  of 
I'idghat  and  Cochin  are  of  several  species  of 
typba,  juncus,  and  saccharum,  which  abound,  and 
are  applied  to  useful  purposes.  The  Phrynium 
dichotomum  of  Bengal  is  used  for  making  the  sital 
patee  mat. 

Dutch  rushes  (Eqnisetum  hyemale,  Z.)  are  osed 
for  scouring  and  polishing.  Their  roughness  is 
due  to  a  deposit  of  silidous  particles  in  the  epi- 
dermis. A  species  of  rush  called  sweet  rush  or 
cameFs  hay  is  sometimes  brought  into  China  from 
Turkey  and  Arabia,  tied  up  in  bundles  about  a 
foot  long.  The  stalk,  in  uiape  and  colour,  re- 
sembles a  barley  straw.  It  is  full  of  fungous  pith, 
like  the  British  rush ;  leaves  like  those  of  wheat. 
When  in  perfection,  it  has  a  hot,  bitterish,  not 
unpleasant  taste,  and  a  very  fragrant  smell.  It 
was  formerly  used  in  medicine. — M.  E,  J,  R.; 
Comp.  Deter, 

RUSOT.  Hind.  Extract  of  the  bark  and 
wood  of  the  barberry  (Berberis),  several  species ; 
deep  yellow  colour,  totally  soluble  in  water.  It 
is  the  Lykionendikon  of  Diosoorides. — Beng,  Phar, 

RUSSELCONDAH,  736  miles  from  Madras, 
and  50  miles  from  Ganjam,  in  lat.  20*^  56'  N.,  and 
long.  M?  87'  E.,  a  militiuy  cantonment,  named 
tdter  Mr.  Russell,  who  was  Commissioner  during 
the  Gumsur  war  of  1835-36-37.  It  lies  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill. 

RUSSELL,  Dr.  PATRICK,  a  Madras  medical 
officer  who  succeeded  Koenig  as  botanist  to  the 
£.  L  Co.    He  devoted  much  time  to  tiie  investi- 

Sition  of  snakes  and  fishes,  and  edited  Roxburgh's 
oromandel  Plants.  In  1802,  there  appeared  Dr. 
Patrick  Russell's  book  in  two  volumes,  containing 
the  descriptions  and  figures  of  200  fishes  collected 
at  Vixagapatam,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel ;  and 
1796  to  1801,  Account  of  Indian  Serpents  collected 
on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel,  2  vols,  folio. 
RUSSIA,  a  great  dominion  in   Europe  and 


Asia,  ruled  by  an  autocrat  emperor  from  St 
Petersburg.  The  historical  and  geographical  future 
of  Russia  impels  her  farther  and  farther  towards 
the  south,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles ;  and,  yielding 
to  these  natural  impulses,  she  has  advanced,  on 
one  side,  from  the  Irtysh  to  the  upper  courses  of 
the  Syr  Darya  or  Jaxartes  and  Amu  Daira  or 
Oxus ;  on  the  other,  from  Orenburg  to  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  thus  incorporating  within  her  boundaries 
the  greater  portion  of  the  steppes  dividing  Europe 
from  Asia  proper.  A  necessity  arose  for  con- 
necting her  Central  Asia  settlements  firmly 
together,  and  with  this  object  roads  were  con- 
tructed,  stations  erected,  steamers  introduced,  as 
on  the  Amur  and  Syr  Darya,  and  telegraphic 
lines  established  from  the  Chinese  frontier  to  St. 
Petersburg.  The  Amu  Darya  (Oxus)  is  for  many 
reasons  of  greater  importance  to  Russia  than  even 
the  Syr  Darya.  It  disembogued  at  one  period 
into  the  Caspian,  and  its  bed  to  that  sea  still 
remains.  Many  are  of  opinion  that  the  course  of 
the  river  can  be  again  directed  to  its  ancient 
bed.  The  importance  of  this  connection  will 
readily  be  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that 
a  water  route,  in  continuation  of  the  Volga,  will 
be  thus  created,  which  will  extend  for  3000  versts 
into  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  that  the  extreme 
points  of  this  uninterrupted  water-way  will  be 
St  Petersburg  and  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Hindu  Kttsh,  almost  reaching  the  boundaries  of 
the  British  possessions,  and  yery  closely  approach- 
ing the  Indus.  The  number  of  Turkoman,  Kirghiz, 
Ki^k,  and  other  nomade  hordes  in  Central  Asia 
is  computed  at  3  millions,  and  the  settled  popu- 
lation at  more  than  5  millions. 

Russians  Asiatic  dominions  are  estimated  at  6} 
million  square  miles,  with  18,000,000  of  population. 
Russia  has  pushed  forward  her  outposts  to  within 
8 00  miles  of  the  British  frontier  on  t ne  north.  But 
there  intervenes  between  the  Russia  in  Asia  and 
British  India  the  barriers  of  the  Hindu  Kudh  and 
Kouen  Lun,  which  rise  like  a  wall,  17,000  feet 
high,  with  scarcely  a  crest  or  depression  through- 
out their  entire  extent, — ^none  certainly  practicable 
for  an  army  with  the  material  and  appliauces  of 
war  as  waged  by  the  19th  century  civilisation. 
In  the  far  east,  a  settlement  of  the  Amur  was 
effected  in  much  the  same  manner  as  Muhammad 
Toghluk  once  attempted  to  transfer  the  population 
of  Dehli  to  Dowlatabad  in  the  Dekhan,  out  with  a 
more  successful  issue.  Whole  colonies  of  Cossacks, 
men,  women,  children,  and  household  goods,  were 
moved  from  their  homes,  and  settled  at  distances 
varying  from  100  to  500  miles. 

In  Europe,  the  neople  ruled  by  Russia  are 
of  various  races.  In  Finland,  the  people  are 
Scandinavians,  if  not  altogether  by  olood  and 
language,  at  least  by  long-cnerished  traditions,  by 
culture  and  habits.  In  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and 
Courland — the  Russian  Baltic  provinces  —  the 
native  races  exhibit  engrafted,  far-advanced  Ger- 
man civilisation.  In  St  Petersburg,  there  is  an 
amalgam  of  all  European  nations,  with  little, 
if  anything,  in  its  trade,  in  its  various  social 
ranks,  in  the  court  itself,  that  is  not  of  alien  birth, 
or  at  least  descent  On  the  Volga,  Tartar,  Kal- 
mnk,  and  other  Asiatic  tribes  mix  everywhere 
with  the  crowds  of  the  cities,  and  are  still  at  home 
throughout  a  vast  extent  of  the  country.  In  the 
Caucasus,  yfhat  has  been  rescued  from  its  savage 
tribes  is  either  a  desert,  or  is  being  seized  by  iUme- 
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nians,  ererywhare  superseding  the  less  energetb 
and  thrifty  Georgians.  In  the  Crimea  and  the 
adjoining  mainland,  what  has  been  taken  from  the 
Tartars  belongs  in  a  great  measure  to  German, 
Balgarian,  Greek,  and  other  settlers.  Odessa  is 
a  cosmopolitan  eommercial  town,  formerly  Greek 
and  Italnm,  now  mainly  Jewish.  Between  Odessa 
and  Kief  the  Polish  element  preponderates.  Ac* 
cording  to  Russian  official  statistics,  the  population 
of  the  empire  amounted  at  the  last  census,  in 
1872,  to  86,952,347,  which  may  at  the  present 
time  have  risen  to  98,328,000.  Of  these,  65,000,000 
is  assigned  to  the  *  ruling  race,'  the  Eaat  ShiTS, 
diyided  into  ^ Great'  and  'Little'  Russians. 

*  Great  Russia,'  or  Russia  proper,  extends  from 
the  walls  of  Smolensk  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Yiaika,  from  the  Gulf  of  Onega  to  the  Kasak 
settlements  on  the  Don.  It  coyers  an  empire 
fifteen  or  sixteen  times  as  large  as  France,  the 
empire  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  that  Russia  which 
lay  around  the  four  ancient  capitals, — Noygorod 
the  Great,  Vladimir,  Pskow,  and  Moscow. 

South  of  these  boundaries,  in  Southern  Russia, 
is  *  Little  Russia,'  the  ancient  Ukraine  or  border- 
land, Kief,  Ghemigoff,  Poltaya,  Gharkoff;  and 
farther  south  are  the  proyinces  of  '  New  Russia,' 
Bessarabia,  Kherson,  Tauris,  or,  as  the  Russians 
call  it,  Taurida,  comprising  the  Crimea  and  the 
adjoining  mainland,  and  Ekaterinoslaf.  West  of 
Little  Russia,  again,  is  the  *  Black  Earth  country,' 
Podolia,  Volhynia,  and  part  of  Kief. 

In  Great  Russia,  the  ruling  race  is  thoroughly 
modified  by  the  admixture  of  at  least  3,000,000 
Fins  (exdusiye  of  those  in  Finland)  in  the  north, 
and  of  2,500,000  Tartars  in  the  east,  the  former 
rapkUy  blending  with  the  Slays,  who  haye  squatted 
among  rather  than  inyaded  or  conquered  them ; 
Uie  latter,  as  Muhammadans,  resisting  amalgama- 
tion with  the  Christians  in  recent  ages,  but  haye 
left  deep  traces  of  their  features  and  character 
among  the  Slays  at  the  time  of  their  all-sweeping 
inroads,  at  the  end  of  which  the  court,  the  army, 
and  the  nobility  of  the  yictorious  lyan  the  Ter- 
rible were  mo:  o  than  half  Tartarized  ;  when  the 
king  and  his  Boyars  kept  their  wiyes  and  daughters 
fiiiut  up  in  their  harams,  some  of  which  may  still 
be  seen  in  some  odd  wings  of  old  Russian  man- 
siona,  and  buried  them  in  separate  cemeteries. 
Eyen  in  Russia  proper,  the  population  is,  Scandi- 
nayia  alone,  perhaps,  excepted,  a  mixture  of 
yarious  Slayo-Finnish-Tartaric  races.  But  the 
mixing  is  far  more  obseryable  in  the  other  two 
diyisions  (A  European  Russia:  in  Little  Russia, 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  Rathenes  or  Russines, 
long  swayed  oyer  by  the  West  Slays,  the  Poles, 
and  Lithuanians,  who  still  constitute  tiie  aristo- 
cracy of  the  land ;  and  in  New  Russia,  where  the 
Tartars  are  still  at  home,  at  peace  with  Germans, 
Greeks,  Roumanians,  Bulgarians,  and  other  colon- 
ists, flourishing  among  them;  while  oyer  both 
roam  the  Kszak,  exhibiting  tiie  features  and 
roughly  adopting  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
yarious  peoples  among  whom  their  lot  is  cast, — 
nomades  among  Tartars,  wasteful  husbandmen  in 
settled  districts,  wild  marauding  soldiers  wheneyer 
their  old  trade  is  allowed  to  them. 

The  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1872  giyes  the 
estimated  population  of  Ruarfa  in  £iiiope,  includ- 
ing finlaod  and  Poland,  at  6§  millions  and  a 
quarter.  That  empire  in  17S^  stood  ai  14  millioiM ; 
in  1803,  at  8«  iDsSUioDi ;  m  1829,  at  abost  50 


millions;  and  in  1863,  at  65  miUlona  In  the 
time  of  John  iii.,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  seoond 
half  of  the  15th  century,  its  area  occupied  only 
IS  million  square  miles.  In  the  reign  of  Alexis, 
in  1650,  its  extent  bad  already  rea(£ed  237  nJl- 
lions;  under  Peter  the  Great,  2S0  millions ;  under 
Catherine  li.,  335  millions  of  square  miles ;  and 
now  the  area  of  the  Russian  empire,  including 
Finland,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Siberia,  is  very 
nearly  370  millions  of  square  miles.  Sib^na  and 
the  Caucasus  add  nearly  9  millions  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  entire  empire,  which  thus  stands,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  at  77  millions. 

Russia  in  Central  Asia  has  a  population  of  2f 
millions,  including  in  tiits  the  Kirghiz  steppea, 
1^  million,  and  Russian  Turkestan,  1^  millions ; 
Siberia  has  3^  millions,  Russian  Caucasus,  under 
5  millions ;  total,  12  millions. 

In  1879,  tiie  entire  dominion  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia 
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Russia  has  been  conquering  to  the  east  since 
the  latter  part  of  the  15bh  centorf.  In  a.d. 
1487,  Kasan  was  made  subject  to  lyaa  ly.,  who 
reigned  from  1583  to  1584,  subdued  the  Tartar 
khanates  to  the  sonth,  with  the  exertion  of  ^be 
Crimea.  Astracan  fell  in  1554 ;  the  Bashkirs  in 
1556.  Peter  the  Great,  in  1727,  conquered  the 
provinces  to  the  west  of  the  Caspian  eea,  which 
Russia  lost  again  in  17S4.  In  1806,  the  great  terri- 
tory of  Darbend  came  into  her  possession ;  in  1618, 
two  Cai^nan  provinces,  Daghestan  and  Shir?ran, 
were  restored  to  her.  In  1828,  die  acquired 
Arran,  and  bj  1868  she  had  advanced  in  Central 
Asia  till  conterminous  with  the  Cidnese  empire. 
To  secure  her  Astatic  conquests  over  a  popula- 
tion of  12  millions,  she  requires  to  keep  an  army 
of  168,759  men,^one  soldier  for  every  70  of  the 
population.  Britain  garrisons  In^  with  its  250 
millions  of  souls  by  an  army  of  180,000,  of  whom 
60,000  are  British,  being  one  to  every  1400  souls. 

Asiatic  Russia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  a  coast  line  of  7883 
English  miles.  On  the  east  the  shoves  of  the 
Pacific,  from  Cape  Chukotst  to  the  monik  of 
Tumen  ula,  are  6067  miles.  The  shores  of  the 
Casnian  and  Ami  Seas  extend  1167  miles.  The 
lana  frontier  on  the  south,  from  the  Caspian  and 
Aral  Seas  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tumen  ula,  is 
about  6667  English  miles,  viz.  2200  along  the 
course  of  the  Jaxartee,  Charyn,  Argun,  Amur,  and 
Usouri,  about  2238  by  the  Celestial,  Aktau, 
Altai,  and  Sayan  mountains,  and  an  equal  part  of 
op&i  land  frontier. 

Russia  in  Asia  hsa  about  8,768,000  miles 
unfitted  for  a  settled  life,  and  only  1,980,000 
square  miles  of  cultwrable  land.  The  unsuitable 
steppes  in  W.  (Siberia  and  in  the  Orenburg  r^on 
are  758,000  square  miles.  The  tundra  or  mai«h€« 
and  frozen  land  in  W.  and  £.  Siberia  are  2,584,000 
square  miles,  and  the  mountainous  country  and 
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Ib  in  the  Tian  Shan,  AUitau,  Sayan,  Altai, 
Yablonoi,  and  Stanoroi  mountains,  431,000  aqnare 
milea.  There  are  namerons  lakes,  the  largest  of 
which 
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The  northern  half  of  Central  Asia  consists  of 
the  Kirghiz  desert,  which  is  monntainous  and 
ragged  on  the  east,  and  fall  of  saline  steppes  on 
the  west.  In  the  midst  of  the  southern  half  lies 
the  Sea  of  Aral,  on  the  western  side  of  which,  up 
to  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  west,  there  stretches  a 
broad  tract  of  desert.  Bat  it  is  in  a  fertile  tract 
tlkat  the  conquests  of  Russia  were  made  between 
1984  and  1868.  After  long  years  spent  in  forti- 
fying posts,  in  1864  Runia  made  a  sudden 
inraption  into  the  upper  valley  of  the  Jaxartes  or 
Syr  Darya,  and  in  that  year  took  three  forts  of 
IGiokand,  Tie.  Aoulietta,  Turkestan,  and  Chem- 
kend  In  the  spring  of  1865,  the  chief  of  Khokand 
f^  in  battle,  and  in  June  1866  the  city  of  Tash- 
kend  was  stormed.  On  the  20th  May  1866,  they 
fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Irdjar,  against  the 
Bokhariotes,  and  later  in  the  year  ci»tured  the 
forts  of  Oratene  and  Jazak,  within  40  miles  of 
Samarcand.  On  the  18th  May  1868,  a  great 
battle  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Samarcand, 
and  the  dty  surrendered,  and  later  in  the  year 
Bokhara  yielded. 

Great  Britain  has  so  recently  become  paramount 
thrcMigfaout  India,  that  this  approach  of  Russia  to 
its  borders  may  inspire  hopes  among  martial  races 
there  who  would  welcome  any  change  from  the 
uncongenial  quiet  of  ciTilised  settled  life.  Cir- 
enmstances  may  drive  Russia  on,  as,  in  2500 
years,  Sc^ic  Gete,  Alexander,  Arabs,  Shahab-ud- 
ten  Ghori,  Chengiz  Khan,  Timur,  Baber,  Ahmad 
Shah,  and  Great  Britain  have  been.  The  only 
possible  routes  for  Russia  would  be  from  Balkh  by 
way  of  Ktbul  and  the  Khaibar  pass,  or  through 
the  Kara-korum  pass,  or  to  establish  her  base  at 
Herat,  march  via  Kandahar  and  the  Bolan  pass. 
But  this  may  be  a  dream  for  many  centuries  to 
come.  —  Russians  in  Central  Asia^  Gapt,  VaH- 
khano/and  M,  Vemnkof;  J.  R.  Mitchell,  p.  4. 
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The  tanned  hides  of  oxen,  manufactured  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  The  leather  is  soft,  has  a 
strongly  prominent  grain,  a  great  deal  of  lustre, 
and  a  powerful  and  peculiar  odour.  The  colours 
are  pnncipally  led  or  black ;  the  former  is  much 
esteemed  for  binding  books  and  making  articles 
where  a  fine  durable  leaUier  is  required ;  the  latter 
ia  chiefly  in  demand  in  Russia  for  shoe  and  boot 
making.  It  is  occasionally  brought  to  Peshawur. 
Another  kind  of  leather,  having  a  metallic  lustre, 
eafled  kimsana,  is  imported  also  from  the  north- 
west ;  also  a  beautiful  leather,  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  bright  blue-green  shoes  from  Kash- 
mir and  Peshawur,  which  is  called  kinmkht.  This 
is  not  made  in  the  Panjab.  Peshawur  sword  scab- 
batdi  are  often  coTsrea  with  a  black  leather,  looking 
like  morocco;  it  is  probably  an  fmitataoiB.    RoasiA 


leather  is  said  to  be  made  of  horse's  skin ;  it  is 
thick  but  pliant,  and  of  most  grateful  fragrance. 
The  skins  are  much  yalued  for  ue  preservation  of 
merdiandise,  as  insects  will  not  attaok.them. — 
Faulkner. 

RUST,  red  rag,  red  robin,  red  gum,  Uredo 
rubigo  and  U.  linearis,  are  fungi  which  attack 
wheat  in  England. — Hostel 

RUSTAM,  a  king  of  Penia,  who  was  bom  in 
Segistan,  B.c.  1072;  established  the  Seoraja 
dynasty  at  Eanouj,  where  the  worship  of  the  sun 
was  introduced.  The  dynasty  survived  286  years. 
— PrtuMp,  p.  288. 

RUSTuM,  a  hero  lamed  in  Persian  romance. 
FelamonB,  son  of  Rustum,  was  defeated  by 
Bdtram  near  the  fort  of  Pessa,  between  Shiraz 
and  Darab.  Behram  caused  Fehunorx  to  be 
hanged,  and  his  tomb  existed  in  tiie  villaffe  until, 
it  is  said,  a  European  traveller  removed  it  away 
as  a  relic 

RUTA  ALBIFLORA,  white-flowered  rue,  is 
common  on  the  Himalaya,  at  an  elevation  of 
6000  to  8000  feet ;  is  sometimes  cultivated,  and 
very  common,  truly  wild,  at  elevations  of  8000  to 
7000  feet.  li  is  genendly  used  for  roup  and  aJl 
diseases  of  fowls,  mixed  with  their  food.  The  rue 
tribe  of  plants,  RutacesB,  comprise — ^3  Ruta,  2 
Cyminosma,  1  Aplophyllum,  1  JSvodia,  1  Diota- 
nonuB. 

Rata  graveolens,  Linn.,  Rue. 


Sadab,  «  •  .  Malat. 
Sudap,  .  .  .  •  Pxas. 
Somaiata,  Brahmu,SAN8K. 
Aroda,     ....    Tax. 


Badab, Abab. 

Peganonof  Sonptme,  Sro. 
Heibofgraoa.  .    .       „ 
Bue  of  Luke  xi.  42,       „ 
Saiariy  Aruda^ .    .  Hiin>. 

This  rue  is  a  plant  of  Europe  ;  its  variety,  Ruta 
angustifolia,  Pers.,  is  met  with  in  gardens  in  India, 
and  used  medicinally,  its  seeds  being  officinal  and 
given  in  colic;  those  of  Euphorbia  dracuncu- 
loides?  are  sometimee  substituted.  Jhe  leaves 
contain  a  quantity  of  an  acrid  volatile  oil  and 
bitter  extractive  matter.  Used  by  natives  in  a 
peculiar  rheumatic  pain,  called  rhi,  caused  by 
exposure  to  draught  It  also  acts  as  an  emmena- 
gogue,  and  in  pregnancy  causes  abortion.  R. 
tuberculata  grows  wild  in  Sind. — Stewart ;  Powell; 
J.  A.  Murray. 

RUTNAGHERRT,  in  lat  16**  18'  N.,  and  long. 
87°  E.,  is  a  straggling  open  town  160  miles  S.  of 
Bombay.  Rutnagherry,  on  the  Konkan  coast,  in 
lat  16^  69'  N.,  and  long.  73*  15f  E.,  is  a  fortified 
neck  of  land,  on  the  south  side  of  which  is  a  large 
bay  into  which  a  river  disembogues. 

RUr  GONZALEZ  DE  CLAVIJO.  The 
account  of  his  joum^  in  his  embassy  to  the 
court  of  Timur,  at  Samarcand,  is  the  oldest 
Spanish  narrative  of  travels  of  any  value.  These 
ambassadors  were  present  at  the  battie  of  Angora, 
between  Timur  and  the  Turk  Bayazid,  in  the  year 
1402. — MarkJiam's  Embassy^  p.  3. 

RYE. 


Benteio,  Centeo^    .  Pebs. 

Sely  Jar,  ....  Rus. 

Bosh,  Bozb,      .    .  „ 

Centeno,  ....  Bp. 

Bag, 8w. 


Rag, Dam. 

R0C»e»  Bof^t .    .    .  DuT. 

Segala,  Seigle,  .    .  Fb. 

Rocken,  Roggen,    .  GsB. 

Segala,      •    •    •    .  It. 

Se^e  cereale,  .    .  Lat. 

The  grain  of  Secale  cereale  comes  nearer  in  its 
properties  to  wheat  than  any  other  fmn.  It  is 
the  bread  com  of  (Germany  and  Russia ;  being  of 
less  value  to  the  English  fanner  than  bailey,  oats, 
or  peas,  it  is  in  consequence  very  littie  cultivated 
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in  Great  Britain.  The  seeds  are  met  in  the 
market,  deprived  of  husk.  Rye  flour  is  said  to 
be  somewhat  laxative.  The  roasted  grains  are 
not  unfrequently  employed  in  the  adulteration  of 
coffee.  Rye  flour  does  not  form  a  paste  like 
wheat  flour. — Hassel;  Faulkner;  M^CuUock, 

RYOT.  Arab.,  Hikd.,  Pers.  A  cultivator, 
a  client,  subject,  but  is  more  especially  applied  to 
the  agricultuml  population ;  properly  Raiat,  plural 
Riaya, 

RYOTWARF,  a  revenue  term  applied  to  a 
system  under  which  the  land  taxes  are  collected, 
in  idl  those  parts  of  India  in  which  the  village 
communities  have  been  broken  up  by  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  country  for  generations,  or  in 
which  the  exclusive  title  of  the  representatives  of 
the  old  proprietors  has  been  superseded  by  the  pre- 
scriptive rights  acquired  by  the  actual  cultivators. 

In  Madras  and  Bombay,  generally,  the  normal 
state  of  the  ryot  is  to  hold  under  the  Government. 

In  Coorg,  the  janam  or  hereditary  ryot  pays 
direct  to  Government  at  a  light  rate,  but  on  con- 
dition that  he  shall  not  alienate  or  sublet  the  land 
or  even  cultivate  it  otherwise  than  by  his  own 
household  or  by  bis  slaves. 

In  Goimbatore  and  south  of  Madras  generally, 
•the  Nutamkar  or  Gour  ryot  is  recognised  as  the 
absolute  proprietor  of  the  soil. 

In  Tanjore,  the  mirasdars  have  a  transferable 
right  of  property  in  their  holdings,  and  they  have 
sub-tenants,  called  parakudi,  who  cultivate  on 
their  own  stock,  but  are  liable  to  be  ousted. 

In  Malabar,  the  janam  tenure  is  a  fee-simple  or 
hereditary  right  of  possession,  which  can  be  leased 
or  mortgaged.  The  janam  kar  assigns  a  portion 
of  land  to  be  fenced  and  stocked,  in  consideration 
of  which  the  holding  is  enjoyed  free  of  charge  for 
twelve  years.  If  resumed,  which  is  seldom  done, 
compensation  for  improvementfi  is  given,  other- 
wise the  tenure  is  maintained  on  easy  terms.  Kai 
kanum  patum,  or  a  usufructuary  tenure  by  labour, 
also  prevails. 

In  Canara,  the  mulgueni  or  proprietory  tenants 
are  of  the  two  classes, — ^Nair  Mulgueni,  whose 
tenure  is  by  ancient  prescription ;  and  Shud 
Mulgueni,  by  purchase.  The  Chailgueni  is  the 
tenant-at-will,  from  whom  the  landlords  may  get 
additional  rent  whenever  there  is  a  higher  offer. 

In  Peddapur  and  Guttamur  a  right  is  vested  in 
the  ryot,  which  partakes  more  of  what  is  termed 
in  the  southern  provinces  the  Pasbangary  tenure, 
in  which  no  sale  of  the  right  of  occupancy  is 
customary,  than  of  the  Adhkari  tenure,  under 
which  the  right  of  occupancy  is  considered  trans- 
ferable, subject  to  the  obligations  annexed  to  the 
possession  of  it. 

In  the  Tamil  country,  under  the  mirasdar, 
there  are  non-proprietary  tenants,  who  are  divided 
into  oolcoody  or  permanent,  and  paracoody  or 
temporary,  cultivators.  The  oolcoody  farmer  has 
rented  the  same  farm  at  a  given  rent  (in  money 
or  grain)  for  several  generations,  and  enjoys  a 
right  by  prescription;  he  cannot  be  ousted  so 
long  as  he  pays  uie  rent,  which  cannot  be  raised. 
The  tenure  is  liereditary,  and  can  be  mortgaged, 
but  not  sold. 

The  paracoody  farmer  has  no  privileges  beyond 
the  terms  of  his  contract. 

Where  there  are  no  mirasdars,  the  ryots  are 
considered  as  ool-paracoody,  holding  from  Govern- 
ment. 


The  Pycary  tenure  is  of  two  kinds, — resident 
where  there  is  a  continuing  interest,  and  non- 
resident where  there  is  no  such  interest,  and 
where  the  stranger  is  tempted  by  low  rents.  The 
tenure  of  the  first  of  these  is  like  that  of  the 
copyholder  of  England.  It  is  hereditary  by  pre- 
scription, but  they  cannot  alienate,  for  the  right 
extends  to  the  use  of  the  soil  only,  and  not  to  the 
substance. 

The  Pariah,  Puller,  and  PuUi  of  the  Tamil 
country,  who  are  predial  slaves  and  serfs  under 
the  Hindu  landowners,  claim  hereditary  private 
landed  property  as  the  incident  of  their  villeinage, 
and  it  is  generally  allowed  to  them  and  their  de- 
scendants on  proving  former  redden  ce  in  the  village. 

In  Bombay,  there  are  three  classes  of  ryots — 

(1)  Mirasdars  or  landed  proprietors,  possessed  of 
watans,  which  are  privileged  holdings  that  com- 
mand a  price  iu  proportion  to  the  lightness  of 
the  assessment,  naif  the  produce  is  the  full 
Government   rent   of    an    ordinary    cultivator. 

(2)  Oopree  or  permanent  tenants;  and  (3) 
Warwunda-kurri  or  temporary  tenanta.  The  first 
of  these  can  be  traced  to  the  remotest  antiquity. 
It  may  be  conferred  by  the  heads  of  villages,  and 
implies  a  hereditary  right  so  long  as  the  rent  bjr 
villaffo  usage  is  paid.  The  second,  bating  some 
privueges,  is  almost  as  valuable. 

In  Sind  eveiy  man  in  the  south  who  holds  a 
few  acres,  is  called  a  zamindar.  In  the  north  there 
is  a  class  of  hereditary  cultivators  called  maruai- 
hari,  who  pay  lapa  to  the  zamindar  over  and 
above  the  Government  assessment. 

In  Malwa  there  are  three  classes — (1)  the 
Janmi  or  Watani  Eursan,  (2)  the  Sukbasi,  and 
(8)  PykashtL  The  first  of  these  can  sublet  and 
possess  a  title  to  the  fields  their  forefathers  culti- 
vated, which  is  never  disputed  so  long  as  they  pay 
the  Government  share.  The  second  are  new- 
settlers,  who  at  first  have  no  immunities,  but  after 
two  or  three  generations  their  descendants  merge 
into  the  first  class.  The  third  are  non-resident, 
and  have  no  rights  beyond  their  contract 

In  Nimar,  cultivating  occupancy  resembles  that 
of  other  Mahratta  districts,  but  is  weaker,  as  in 
Oudh,  under  native  rule ;  the  ryot,  if  not  well 
treated,  moves  off  to  an  adjoining  village  under 
another  farmer,  and  cultivates  there. 

In  Mewar  the  ryot  is  proprietor  of  the  soil.  He 
compares  his  rights  to  Dubh  grass  (Cynodon  dacty- 
Ion;,  which  no  vicissitudes  can  destroy.  He  caUa 
his  land  his  bapota,  which  is  the  watan  of  the 
Mahrattas,  and  the  miras  of  the  south  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  military  vassal  in  Rajputana  is 
called  bhumia,  the  caniatdiy  of  Malabar. 

In  the  Himalava,  besides  the  proprietors,  there 
are  khaekur,  with  rights  of  occupancy  so  long  as 
they  pay  the  Government  share  of  the  revenue, 
and  a  few  serthan  who  hold  a  lease. 

In  Orissa  the  ryots  are  divided  into— (1)  Thanee, 
who  seldom  hold  under  a  patta  or  lease,  and  (2) 
Pahee,  who  always  do  so.  The  Thanee  hold  a  hered- 
itary non-transferable  right  of  occupancy,  and 
their  rent  is  usually  restricted  to  that  portion  of 
the  Government  demand  that  remained  due  when 
the  Pahee  payments  had  already  been  appropriated 
to  its  liquidation. 

In  Benares  are  resident  and  non-resident  ryota, 
and  the  farmer  or  proprietor  could  not  disturb  the 
former,  so  long  as  they  paid  the  stipulated  rent; 
but  the  Utter  were  oultivators^t-will. 
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In  Saharonpar  right  of  occnpancy  prevaile,  and 
the  rent  could  not  be  raised  above  the  customary 
rates;  l^e  rents  on  non-proprietary  cultivations 
axe  adjusted  according  to  the  different  kinds  of 
produce. 

In  Moradaba'l  rents  in  kind  are  the  rule,  money 
rents  the  exception,  and  the  onlv  real  Khud- 
Kaaht  ryots  were  of  the  zamindar  s  family,  and 
could  not  be  dispossessed. 

In  Bareilly,  on  the  expiration  of  a  lease,  the 
landlord  was  generally  considered  free  to  let  the 
land  to  whom  he  pleased,  but  it  was  generally 
relet  to  the  last  tenant 

In  Shahjahanpur,  if  a  higher  rent  be  offered 
than  what  the  resident  ryot  may  choose  to  pay,  he 
luay  be  ousted. 

In  Muttra  the  proprietor  has  the  rights  of  oust- 
ing the  tenant  if  he  refuse  to  pay  the  estimated 
"VElue  of  rent 

In  Agra  the  proprietor  cannot  oust  a  cultivator 
possessing  the  right  of  inheritance  in  the  soil ; 
but  those  who  have  no  such  hereditary  liffht  can 
be  dispossessed  in  favour  of  another  wming  to 
pay  more. 

In  Mynpuri,  Farrakhabad,  Etawa,  Gorakhpur, 
and  Allahanad,  the  proprietor  cannot  dispossess  any 
person  having  a  right  oy  inheritance  in  the  soil ; 
l»at  those  who  have  only  a  tenancy  can  be  put  out 
ill  favour  of  another  person  willing  to  pay  more, 
no  matter  how  regularly  the  tenant  may  nave  paid 
his  rent 

In  Bundelkhand  the  cultivators  are  all  pro- 
prietors, and  (apparently  even  if  sold  out)  have 
u  right  of  occupancy  at  customary  rates. 

In  Cawnpur  the  ryot  is  a  tenant-at-will,  culti- 
vating from  year  to  year ;  popular  opinion  prevents 
exaction. 

A  tenant  is  also  called  in  the  Mahratta  districts, 
Sukar,  Kunbawa,  or  Kul.  They  are  distinguished 
by  their  holdings  as  Thulwaluk,  Mundwaluk,  Oopri, 
and  Owundkari.  Cultivators  of  Central  Oudh  who 
enjoy  rent  privileges  are  styled  Amnek.  A  family 
or  relatives  cidtivating  their  own  lands  are  called 
Bhaiyachara  or  Bhayad.  Ordinary  cultivators  are 
callea  ryot,  plural  ryaya,  or  arzal,  meaning  humble 
or  common. 

In  the  Bengal  Presidency,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Lord  Uomwallis,  in  Uie  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Benares,  the  Government  settled, 
permanently,  the  persons*  names,  and  the  amount 
of  tax  to  be  raised,  solemnly  engaging  never  to 
increase  it  The  persons  thus  raised  to  a  social 
position  similar  to  the  landlords  of  Britain,  were 
termed  zamindars.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
of  them  were  persons  of  hereditarv  influence  and 
status  in  the  country,  and  that  tneir  connection 
witii  the  land,  of  which  they  were  then  recognised 
as  the  proprietors,  had  in  general  been  of  a  per- 
manent ohacBcter.  But  their  position,  neverthe- 
less, was  essentially  that  of  middlemen,  collectinff 
the  revenue,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  Moghm 
government,  accounting  to  that  government  for 
their  receipts,  and  remunerated  by  a  percentage 
of  the  collections.  It  is  now,  however,  universaUy 
admitted  that  they  never  had  the  power  of  dis- 
posing arbitrarily  of  the  land.  There  were  every- 
where at  least  luge  classes  of  tenants  whom  they 
could  not  lawfully  eject,  except  for  non-payment 
of  revenue,  and  from  whom  they  could  not  law- 
fuUv  exact  more  than  the  customary  payments. 
The  ryotwar  system  of  Madras  was  principally 


followed  out  by  Colonel  Reade  and  Sir  Thomas 
Munro.  Under  tliis  system,  the  peasant  himself, 
the  cultivator  or  farmer,  is  regarded  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil,  subject  to  the  payment  of  the 
Government  demand.  The  position  which  the 
Madras  ryot  holds  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  feuars  of  Scotland,  whose  feu  is  held  in 
perpetuity,  subject  to  a  permanent  feu-duty ;  with 
this  difference,  that  in  Scotland  the  rent  or  tiix 
or  feu  IB  permanent,  or  for  a  long  lease  of  999 
years,  but  in  Madras  the  amount  charged  is 
settled  annually.  And  this  has  given  rise  to  the 
term  Annual  Settlements  in  Madras,  as  the  system 
introduced  bv  Lord  Comwallis  has  been  named  Per- 
manent Settlements,  the  latter  leaving  the  farmer 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord,  as  was  the 
case  until  after  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  when 
Government  passed  Acts  to  protect  the  ryots.  The 
Madras  ryot  can  increase  or  diminish  his  holding 
annuallv,  and  has  thus  all  the  benefits  of  a  per- 
petual lease,  without  its  responsibilities,  inasmuch 
as  he  can  at  any  time  throw  up  his  lands,  but  he 
cannot  be  ejected  so  long  as  he  pays  his  dues. 
He  also  receives  assistance  by  remission  of  asseas- 
ment  in  unfavourable  seasons.  The  practical  dis- 
advantages of  the  ryotwar  system  consist  in  the 
annual  meddling  and  supervision  required  on  the 
part  of  Government  for  valuation  of  cultivated 
lands.  The  advantages  are  this,  that  as  the  land 
furnishes  in  India  the  great  bulk  of  the  revenues, 
and  as  the  taxes  of  a  country  must  ever  be  regu- 
lated by  the  wants  of  the  State,  the  annual  collec- 
tion affords  the  best  opportunity  for  realizing 
moneys  for  State  purposes. 

In  the  North-Westem  Provinces  the  lands 
were  acquired  principally  in  consequence  of  Lord 
Wellesley*s  Mahratta  wars,  but  the  settlement 
of  their  land  revenues  was  conmienced  and  com- 
pleted between  1834  and  1844,  principally  by 
Mr.  Robert  Mertens  Bird.  It  is  called  the  village 
svstem  or  settlement,  and  has  been  acted  on,  in 
the  belief  that  the  village  community  consists  of 
the  descendants  or  representatives  of  those  by 
whom  the  village  was,  at  some  remote  time,  con- 
quered or  recliumed  from  waste.  In  most  cases 
tnese  are  a  part,  and  in  some  form  the  whole,  of 
the  agricultural  population  of  the  village ;  but  the 
ordinary  peasants  or  cultivators  are  descendants 
of  persons  who  have  settled  in  the  village  with  the 
permission  of  the  proprietors.  But  some  of  them 
have  by  grant  or  prescription  acquired  a  fixity  of 
tenure,  while  others  have  remained  tenants-at-will. 
The  village  proprietors  formed  prescriptively  the 
municipal  government  of  the  village, — a  fact  of 
great  imjportance,  village  government  being  the 
only  institution  properly  so  called  which  the 
Hindus  possessed.  The  time  occupied  in  thus 
settling  tne  N.W.  Provinces  was  about  ten  years, 
and  the  expense  incurred  in  it  was  upwards  of 
£500,000.  It  comprehended  a  detailed  survey  of 
a  country  about  72,000  square  miles  in  extent, 
containing  a  population  of  more  than  23,000,000, 
producing  a  mnd  revenue  exceedins  £4,000,000. 
The  proprietary  rights,  as  ascertainea  and  recorded 
at  the  survey,  were  confirmed  in  perpetuity ;  but 
the  Government  assessment  was  fixed  for  twenty, 
and  in  some  cases  for  thirty  years. 

The  Pan  jab  Settlement  was  on  leases  for  terms 
of  years,  usually  shorter  than  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces, 
and  the  cess  does  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  gross 
value  of  the  produce  in  rich  tracts,  and  one-sixth  or 
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one-eighth,  or  eren  less,  in  poor.  In  the  Bombay 
Presidency  the  Madras  ryotwar  system  was  intro- 
duced after  the  Mahra^  wars  terminating  in 
1818 ;  bnt  since  a  recent  earvey,  the  land,  culti- 
yated  and  waste  together,  is  divided  into  fields  of 
an  extent  cultivable  by  one  yoke  of  bullocks,  and 
on  each  field  tiie  Government  demand  is  fixed  for 
a  period  of  years,  at  a  very  moderate  rate.  While 
the  contract  is  binding  on  the  Groyemment,  the 
lyot,  on  his  side,  can  throw  up  his  engagement  at 
pleasure,  and  he  is  not  required  to  pay  the  assess- 
ment for  any  year  on  any  field  which  he  has  not 
cultivated  or  undertaken  to  cultivate  in  that  year. 
This  assessment  holds  good  for  a  term  of  thirty 
years.  The  ordinary  rates  vary  in  different  dis- 
tricts, from  4b.  6d.  an  acre  in  the  rich  black-soil 
lands  of  Gujerat,  to  lOd.  an  acre  in  the  hills  of 
the  Konkan.  In  the  Madras  Presidency,  a  great 
improvement  was  introduced  in  the  year  1837,  by 
ruling  that  the  land  tax  should  not  be  increased 
because  on  such  land  a  more  valuable  article  was 
cultivated ;  and  in  1855  an  entire  revision  of  ihe 
Madras  cess  was  undertaken  and  carried  out  during 
the  administration  of  Lord  Harris. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  rerenue  of  India  con- 
sists of  the  rent,  or  cess,  or  tax  on  land ;  the  second 
in  amount  is  from  opium,  a  third  is  from  salt 

The  land  in  the  south  of  India  belongs  firstly 
to  the  family,  secondly  to  the  village  community. 
Joseph  bought  up  the  whole  land  of  Lower  Egypt 
for  uie  king;  every  man  sold  his  field,  and  the 
\fhole  soil,  except  that  which  belonged  to  the 
priests,  into  which  class  he  had  himself  been 
adopted  by  marriage,  then  became  the  property  of 
the  crown.  He  then  made  a  new  division  of  the 
land,  allotted  out  the  estates  to  Hie  husbandmen 
to  cultivate,  and  gave  them  seed  to  plant,  and 
required  them  for  the  future  to  pay  one-fifth  part 
of  the  crop,  as  a  rent,  to  the  royal  treasury.  Tiius 
did  that  Asiatic  minister,  copying  the  customs  of 
the  east,  make  the  king  the  landlord  of  the  whole 
country  except  the  estates  of  the  priests ;  and  the 
land  was  then  held  by  what  is  now  known  in  Asia 
as  the  ryotwar  tenure.  In  Asia,  generally,  the 
landholders  are  tenant-proprietors  at  a  changeable 
rack-rent  of  about  one-hau  of  the  crop ;  whereas 
the  Egyptians  paid  a  fixed  and  low  rent  of  one- 
fifth.  The  Egyptian  landholder  was  therefore  rich 
enough  to  hare  peasants  or  slaves  under  him, 
while  the  Indian  ryot  is  himself  the  peasant-pro- 
prietor. This  rent  was  in  the  place  of  all  direct 
taxes. 

Throughout  the  Bundi  territory  by  far  tiie 
greater  part  of  the  land  is  the  absolute  property 
of  the  cultivating  ryot,  who  can  sell  or  mortgage 
it.  There  is  a  curious  tradition  that  this  right  was 
obtained  by  one  of  the  ancient  princes  making  a 
general  sale  of  the  crown  lana,  reserving  only 
the  tax.  In  Bundi,  if  a  ryot  become  unable,  from 
pecuniary  wants  or  otherwise,  to  cultivate  his 
huidfl,  he  lets  them;  and  custom  has  established 
four  annas  per  bigha  for  irrigated  land,  and  two 
annas  for  gorma,  that  dependent  on  the  heavens, 
or  a  share  of  the  produce  in  a  similar  proportion, 
as  his  right  If  in  exile,  from  whatever  cause,  he 
can  assign  his  share  to  trustees;  and  the  more 
strongly  to  mark  his  inalienable  right  in  such  a 
case,  the  trustees  reserve  on  his  account  two  seers 
on  every  maund  of  produce,  which  is  emphatically 
termed  *  huk  bapota  ka  bhom,'  the  dues  of  the 
patrimonial  soil. —  TtnVs  Rajasihan^  ii.   p.   640; 


Sharpens  Hutory  of  Egypt ^  i.  p.  86;   Camegy ; 
Imp,  Oaz.  iv. 

RYTINIA  STELLERI,  the  sea-cow  of  Behrin«^ 
Straits.  It  lives  on  sea- weed.  The  Kolush  tribes 
have  nearly  exterminated  it. 
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S,  the  19th  letter  of  the  English  language,  is 
a  sibilant  consonant,  and  has  a  hissing  sound. 
It  has  two  uses, — one  generally  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  words,  to  pronounce  a  mere  hissing,  as  in 
Sabbath,  sack,  sin,  etc ;  the  other  a  vocal  hissing, 
precisely  like  that  of  z,  as  in  muse,  music,  wise ; 
but  its  sound  in  the  middle  and  end  of  words  can 
only  be  learned  by  practice.  In  a  few  English 
words  it  is  silent,  as  in  isle.  The  simple  sibSlant 
of  Europe  occurs  in  Arabic,  Sanskrit,  and  in  all 
Indian  alphabets.  The  palatal  s  of  the  Nagari 
alphabet,  in  use  in  words  of  Sanskrit  origin,  is 
commonly  pronounced  as  sh  somewhat  softened. 
The  Arabic  alphabet  has  two  letters  to  which,  in 
India,  is  given  the  sound  of  s.  One  of  these, 
called  in  India  sad  or  swad,  has,  amongst  the 
Arabs,  the  sound  of  dad  or  dhad;  the  other  Arabic 
letter  is  called  in  Arabia,  say  or  thay,  but  in  India 
it  has  only  the  sibilant  sound  of  s.  The  Persian  letter 
sin  has  the  simple  sound  of  the  English  letter  s. 
The  Persian  and  Nagari  letter  sh  has  the  sound 
of  sh  of  the  English  alphabet.  On  the  western 
districts  of  British  India,  and  along  the  line  of 
the  Indus  river,  the  letters  h  and  s  are  interdiange- 
able,  so  that  Sind  becomes  Hind,  and  sing'h,  a 
Hon,  is  changed  into  hing,  garlic.  S,  t,  and  th 
are  interchangeable  letters,  abo  s  and  t  in  all  Tur- 
anian, Turki,  and  Dravidian  tongues  are  inter- 
changeable,— sri  or  shri  becomes  tiri,  sar-band 
or  head-dress,  head-tie,  becomes  tarband.  Dion 
Gassius  remarking  on  the  tenn  Assyria  or  Atyria, 
noticed  that  the  barbarians  change  the  sigma  into 
tau, — Ashur  becomes  Athar.  Tiri  or  tira  is  the  re- 
cognised Dravidian  pronunciation  of  the  Sanskrit 
sri  or  shri,  sacred  or  holy.  Ss  was  pronounced 
as  th  by  the  ancient  northern  races,  who  wrote 
Sol  or  »or,  the  sun,  as  Thor.  In  Tamil  y  and  s 
are  constantly  interchangeable:  Thus  uyir  or  usir 
is  life ;  uyaru  and  usaru  is  to  be  exalted  or  lifted 
up;  in  Oanarese  usar  is  life,  power.  S  of  the 
Sanskrit  changes  into  h  in  most  of  the  Hindi 
dialects,  and  also  in  the  Greek.  In  the  Zend, 
the  Sanskrit  s,  as  in  asura,  changes  to  h,  as  in 
ahura. 

SA.    KoL.    A  grove. 

SAA.  Arab.   A  grain  measure  of  7  lbs.  or  8  lbs. 

SAAD  ALLAH  KHAN,  vitir  of  the  emperor 
Shah  Jahan,  died  about  the  year  1653.  He  was 
the  most  able  and  upright  minister  that  ever 
appeared  in  India,  ne  makes  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  all  the  correspondence  of  Shah  Jahan, 
and  is  constantly  referred  to  as  a  modd  in  the 
correspondence  of  Aurangzeb,  dtuing  the  long 
reign  of  that  monarch.  Kbafi  Khan  says  that  in 
his  time  the  descendants  of  Saad  AUah  Khan, 
near  a  century  after  the  death  of  their  ancestor, 
were  still  distinguished  for  their  virtues  and  in- 
telligence, and  he  contrasts  the  respectability  of 
their  conduct  with  the  frivolity  and  effeminacy 
of  the  other  nobles  of  t^t  era. — Elphin.  p.  518. 

8AADAT,  Arab.,  pi.  of  Syud,  lords,  desoend- 
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SABA. 


SABifiAN. 


ante  of  Mahomed  through  his  daoghtef  Ffttima 
and  his  son-in-law  AIL 

SABA,  of  Exekiel  zz? it.  22,  an  andent  town  in 
the  district  of  Balad-ul- Jafhal  in  Yem^i,  and  the 
capital  of  tiie  ancient  Sabeeans,  and  to  this  day  the 
distriot  is  termed  Ard  -  es  -  Shaba,  or  *land  of 
Sbeba.*    It  is  doabtleas  identical  with  the  realm 
whenoe  the  qneen  of  the   East  came  to  visit 
Solomon.    Mareb,  the  present  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict, is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Saba.    It 
contains  about  three  hundred  small  hooses  and 
several  ruins,  which   are   attribated  to  Queen 
Balkees.    A  dyke  or  dam  of  masonry,  famous  in 
Arab  history,  was  drawn  across  the  valley,  between 
two  hills  oalled  Balak,  six  hundred  paces  asmider. 
(See  Sail-el- Arim  or  Sedd  Mareb.)    Haram  Bal- 
kees, the  palace  of  the  queen  of  Sheba,  is  west  of 
the  town  of  Mareb.     About  one-fourth  of  the 
W931  is  still  standing,  and  covered  wi^  Himyaritic 
inscriptions.     The  ancient,  residence  of  the  queen 
of  Sheba,  who  formed  Uie  city,  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  halip  in  diameter.    At  the  time  of  the  Peri- 
plos  of  the  Eiythnean  Sea,  the  Sabieans  monopoU 
ized  the  commerce  of  India,  and  acted  as  inter- 
mediate agents  between  the  merchants  of  India 
and  %ypt.     In  the  teign  of  Ptolemy  Phileter 
(a.d.  177),  the  Gftetk  sovereigns  in  Egypt  had 
not  traded  directly  to  India,  but  imported  their 
Indian  commodities  through  Saba,  the  capital  of 
Arabia  Felix.    The  port  of  Berenice  was  not  used 
for  that  commerce,  but  Myos  Hormoe  or  Arsenoe 
was  still  the  emporium,  and  the  only  trade  down 
the  coast   of  Africa  was  for  elephants'  teeth. 
The  trade  to  the  east  had  been  monopdixed  by 
the  merchants  of  Sabna,  from  the  patriarchal  days 
of  Job.     The  period  at  which  tne  kingdom  of 
Saba  or  Himyar  flourished  was  the  golden  age  of 
Arabic  poetry.    The  religion  of  the  Himyarites, 
in  their  devotion,  was  directed  to  a  multitude  of 
deities,  of  which  the  principal  were  represented 
by  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.    Saba,  sumamed 
Heber,  was  the  father  of  Ejthtan  ( Joqtan),  father 
of  Yoorab,  father  of  Yahaab,  father  of  Abd-us- 
Shams.    Abul  Fada  ascribes  the  construction  of 
the  Mareb^am  to  Abd-us-Shams,  but  other  his- 
torians aseribe  it  to  Loqman,  king  of  that  remnant 
of  the  Adites  who  renounced   idolatry  on  the 
preaching  of  the  prophet  Hud,  and  who   are 
Qsoally  styled  the  second  Adites.    Saba  was  also 
a  name  applied  to  Abd-us-Shams,  founder  of 
Mariaba.    Amongst  lus  sons  were  Himvar,  Amru, 
Kahtan,  and  Ashaar. — Plajif.  Aden ;  £!arly  Chris. 
SABA,  said  to  signify  a  host,  particularly  the 
host  of  heaven,  or  the  celestial  bodies,  in  the 
adoration  of  which  the  Sabsean  ritual  is  believed 
to  have  consisted ;  the  celestial  bodies,  the  planeta 
and  constellations,  were  personified  in  tl^e  genii 
of  good  and  evil. 

SABAB,  a  mountain  of  Siam,  near  which  and 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Xong  tribes,  precious 
stones,  consisting  of  rock-orystid,  oat^s-eye,  topas, 
garnet,  sapphire,  and  rubies,  are  found. 

SABADILLA,  fruit  of  Yeratrum  sabadilla,  of 
AiagrsM  officinalis,  and  of  several  other  of  the 
MelanthaceiB. — Bin.  Phar. 

SAB^AN  or  Sabean,  the  people  of  Saba  in 
Yemen,  the  traditional  descendants  of  Saba  or 
Sheba,  the  rulers  of  the  Oushite  kingdom  in 
SoQthem  Arabia,  now  known  as  the  Himyarite. 
They  are  quite  distinct  from  the  Sabians  men- 
tioned in  the  Koran.    Sabsean  is  a  term  which 


has  been  variously  applied  to  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Southern  Arabia ;  also  to  the  philo- 
sophical sectaries  of  Haran;  and  likewise  also 
to  the  pseudo -Christian  remains  of  Babylonian 
astrolatry.  The  Arabian  writers,  on  the  other 
hand,  apply  it  to  the  pagjans  of  all  parts  of  the 
world,  to  all  who  are  neither  Jew,  Zoroastrian, 
Christian,  or  Muhammadan.  The  true  Sabceans 
of  to-day  are  the  *  Subba '  of  Mesopotamia.  They 
are  descendants  of  the  Nabathseans,  the  Chaldseans. 
They  have  a  great  reverence  for  the  planets ;  they 
can  themselves  Mandsaans  (Mando-Yahya,  disciples 
of  John),  and  they  have  various  sacred  books ; 
but  thong:h  called  Christians  of  St.  John,  t^ey  are 
Chaldees  in  speech  and  religion.  They  have  860 
divinities,  amongst  whom  are  Yahva,  also  Bab- 
ram  Rabba  and  God,  whom  they  style  Alaha.  In 
the  environs  of  Babylon  they  retain  a  great 
number  of  Babylonian  religious  traditions;  they 
designate  the  tree  of  life  in  their  Scriptures  as 
Setarvan.  Sabaeism  was  formerly  re-introduced 
in  Kuseem  by  Darim,  about  the  year  1200,  and 
prevailed  till  the  Wahabee  revival.  In  the  Vedio 
Sabseanism  only  the  elemental  powers  are  invoked. 
Salnean  worship  once  extensively  prevailed  in 
South  America.  Th^re  is  a  eunous  passage  in 
Tavemier  concerning  the  aversion  of  the  Satoans 
to  blue:  and  there  exists  a  similar  antipathy 
among  tne  Kurdish  sect  of  the  Yezdi  (who  appear 
to  have  been  once  Christians)  for  that  colour, 
grounded  on  a  different,  although  not  less  absurd, 
reason.  Tavemier  makes  mention  of  another 
peculiarity  of  the  SabsBans,  and  calls  it  the  cere- 
mony of  the  fowl,  which  their  priests  alone  have 
the  right  to  kill ;  but  he  does  not  explain  in  what 
this  ceremony  consists,  so  that  we  cannot  now 
judge  whether  it  has  any  connection  with  a  cus- 
tom prevalent  among  the  Yezdi.  Arabian  authors 
who  lived  with  the  Sabeaans  state  unanimouslv 
that  they  worshipped  the  seven  planets  (Masudi, 
i.  p.  218),  and  that  their  faith  did  not  materially 
diner  from  that  of  the  Chaldieans.  It  resembled 
that  of  the  idolatrous  nations  around  them ;  they 
addressed  their  devotions  to  numerous  deities,  of 
which  the  principal  were  represented  by  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars ;  but  there  were  many  who  ac- 
knowledged one  deity  as  the  supreme  Lord  of  the 
universe.  I'hev  believed  in  tne  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  a  nitnre  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, while  many  held  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration. The  Sabsean,  called  Sabi  by  Muham- 
madans,  who  are  known  to  Europe  as  the 
Nazarenes,  also  Christians  of  St.  John,  designato 
themselves  Mandnan.  They  are  in  two  small 
tribes  of  artisans,  about  4000  in  number,  one 
tribe  settled  in  Haran  and  one  in  Babylonia; 
those  of  Haran  only  took  the  name  of  Sabcsan 
in  A.D.  830,  during  the  khalifat  of  Mamun, 
in'  Older  to  bring  themselves  within  the  6th 
Sura  of  the  Koran,  which  recognised  as  people 
of  the  faith,  Jews,  Sabnaos,  and  Christians. 
Those  of  Haran  have  a  confused  belief  framed  of 
biblical  legends,  Jewish  ceremonial  laws,  Greek 
ffods.  Those  of  Babylonia  speak  an  Aramaic 
dialect  dosely  allied  to  Syriac  and  Chaldea  They 
have  two  Scripture  books, — one  the  Sidra  Rabba, 
also  Oinza  or  Treasure,  and  the  other  the  Qolasta 
hymns.  John  the  Baptist  is  their  lawgiver. 
They  have  frequent  baptizings  and  purifications 
by  ablutions.— i4«.  Res.  ii.  p.  374.  See  AH  Ilahi ; 
Veda;  Yesdi. 
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SABAGR^. 


SABLE. 


SABAGR^,  according  to  Oroaius,  a  people 
who  made  their  sobmiBsion  to  Alexander  the 
Great  daring  his  halt  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Panjab  rivers.  According  to  GortiuB,  they  were 
called  Sambracae  or  Sabracse;  and  acconUng  to 
Diodorus,  who  placed  them  to  the  east  of  the 
rirer,  Sambaatse.  They  were  a  powerful  nation, 
second  to  none  in  India  for  courage  and  numbers. 
Their  forces  consisted  of  60,000  foot,  6000  horse, 
and  500  chariots.  The  military  reputation  of  the 
dan  suggested  to  General  Cunningham  the  pro- 
bability that  the  Greek  name  may  be  descriptive 
of  their  warlike  character,  just  as  Yaudheya 
means  warrior  or  soldier.  He  thinks  therefore 
that  the  true  Greek  name  noay  have  been  Samba- 
grse,  for  the  Sanskrit  Samvagri,  that  is,  the  united 
warriors,  or  luMfieatxfity  which,  as  they  were 
formed  of  three  allied  tribes,  would  have  been  an 
appropriate  appellation.  In  support  of  this  sur- 
mise, he   mentions  that  the  country  of  which 


the  seventh  of  the  Samani  kings,  whom  Bogn 
Khan  of  the  Hoie-ke  Tartars  had  forced  to  fly 
across  the  Oxus.  Sabaktagin  on  the  second 
occasion  totally  defeated  them  (a.d.  995,  a.h.  S87) 
in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Tus,  now  Meshid.  Sabak- 
tagin made  Ghazni  his  capital  He  died  on  his 
way  to  Ghassni.  The  name  is  also  written  Sabak- 
taghi.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ismail,  but 
Ismail  after  a  few  months  was  put  aside  by 
his  younger  brother  Mahmud.  Mahmnd,  who 
died  A.D.  1028,  enriched  Afghanistan  with  the 
spoils  of  India.  In  the  reign  of  the  cruel  Bahrain, 
one  of  the  Tartar's  descendants,  the  Sabaktagin 
dynasty  were  deprived  of  all  but  the  Panjab,  and 
this  too,  in  A.D.  1160,  they  lost. — Elpkin,  pp. 
274-76 ;  Ferrier^s  Afghanistan,  p.  14. 

SABALA,  one  of  the  two  dogs  of  Yama. 

SABALIA,  in  Gujerat,  a  low  caste,  employed 
in  tending  cattle ;  a  cowherd  race. 

SAB  AL  UMBRAGULIF£RA,  the  West  Indian 


also  means  warrior  or  soldier,  and  thus  at  the 
present  day  the  tribes  calling  themselves  warriors 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  in  the 
countries  to  the  east  of  the  Sutlej,  namely,  the 
Johiya  or  Yaudheya  along  the  river,  the  Bagri 
in  Bikanir,  and  the  Bhati  in  Jeysulmir.  All  three 
are  of  acknowledged  Lunar  descent  He  thinks 
it  possible  that  the  name  Sambagri  might  have 
been  applied  to  these  three  clans,  and  not  to  the 
three  tnbes  of  the  Yaudheya,  but  he  thinks  that 
the  Yaudheya  have  a  superior  claim,  on  account 
of  their  undoubted  antiquity.  To  them  he  attri- 
butes the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Ajudhan  or 
Ayodbanam,  the  battlefield,  which  is  evidently 
connected  with  their  own  name  of  Yaudheya  or 
Ajudheya,  the  warriors,  and  he  thinks  the  latter 
form  of  the  name  is  most  probably  preserved  in 
the  Ossadu  of  Arrian,  a  free  people  who  tendered 
their  allegiance  to  Alexander  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Panjab  rivers. — Cunnwgham'a  Qeog.  of  Ind, 
p.  246. 

SABAKHIA,  a  predatory  race  in  Orissa. 

SABAKTAGIN,  the  second  ruler  over  the 
southern  tribes  of  modem  Afghanistan.  In  the 
reign  of  Abdul  Malik,  the  fifth  prince  of  the  house 
of  the  Samani,  Alptegin,  a.d.  961,  a.h.  S50, 
rose  to  be  governor  of  Khorasan.  He  had  been 
a  Turki  slave  of  Abdul  Malik,  but,  having  incurred 
the  ill-will  of  his  successor,  he  retreated  with 
3000  disciplined  slaves  to  Ghazni,  and  till  his 
death  held  the  strong  tract  between  the  Suliman 
mountains  and  the  Indus,  against  all  attacks.  He 
died  A.D.  976,  a.h.  365,  fourteen  years  after 
assuming  independence.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Sabaktagin,  a  Turki  slave,  who  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Alptegin.  Raja  Jeipal  of  Lahore 
advanced  into  Laghman  to  oppose  him,  but  en- 
tered into  agreements,  which  he  subsequently 
refused  to  fulfil,  and  formed  a  combination  with 
the  rajas  of  Dehli,  Ajmir,  Ejdiniar,  and  Eanoui. 
Sabaktagin  advanced  to  meet  their  army,  which 
he  defeated  and  pursued  with  great  slaughter  to 
the  Indus.  He  found  a  rich  plunder  in  their 
camp,  and  took  possession  of  all  the  country  up 
to  the  Indus,  and  occupied  Peshawur.  The 
Afghan  and  Khilji  of  Laghman  immediately 
tendered  their  allegiance.  He  subsequently  twice 
carried  a  large  force  to  the  aid  of  Ni^  or  Noah, 


Bikanir  is  now  the  capital  was  originally  called  !  fan-palm,  growing  in  Jamaica  to  a  height  of  60 
Bagar-des,  or  the  land  of  the  Bagri  or  warriors,  |  to  80  feet,  bearing  leaves  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter; 
whose  leader  was  Bagri  Rao.    The  word  Bhati ;  it  might. be  introduced  into  India. 

SABAR,  wash-leather,  soft  leather  of  the  ram- 
bur  deer  in  the  Eangra  and  Hoehiarpur  districts. 

SABARiE  of  Ptolemy  are  the  Suari  of  PJiny, 
and  both  have  been  identified  with  the  aboriginal 
Savara  or  Suari,  now  a  wild  race  of  wood-cutten 
who  live  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  north- 
eastern diatricts  of  Peninsular  India.  The  Savari 
or  Saharia  of  the  Gwalior  territory  occupy  the 
jungle  on  the  Eotah  frontier  to  the  westwiod  of 
Marwar  and  Guna. — Cunn.  Qeog.  of  Ind,  p.  509. 
See  Gbensuar ;  Suar. 

SABAT,  amongst  the  Dyak  race,  adoption  of  a 
brother. 

SABA'TA-AHRAF.  Arab.  The  seven  dialects 
current  in  Arabia  in  the  time  of  Mahomed,— the 
Qunush,  Taif  Hawazin,  Ahl-i-yaman,  Saqif,  Huz- 
aii,  and  Bani  Tamin. 

SABATHU,  in  lat  30**  51'  N.,  and  long.  76°  58' 
E.,  a  military  station  a  few  miles  N.E.  of  Simla. 
The  cantonment  is  4205  feet,  and  the  fort  is  4288 
feet,  above  the  sea. — Ger, 

SABERNARIKA,  properly  Suvamarika,  a  river 
that  separates  Bengal  from  Orissa,  and  opens 
into  the  Bay  of  Ben^iL' 

SABHA.  Sansk.  A  committee,  any  court, 
an  assembly,  a  club.  Sabha-mandap,  HiM).,  a 
portico,  or  an  erection  in  front  of  a  Hmdu  temple 
where  people  assemble;  the  open  space  of  a 
temple  m  mni  of  the  apartment  of  the  idol ;  an 
audience  hall,  an  assembly  room ;  a  sacred  place 
or  apartment  in  a  EUndu  temple.  Sabhapati  of 
Ghilambara,  a  name  of  Siva. 

SABLE. 

Zobel,  .  Da.,  Gbr.,  Sw. 
Zibelline,  .  .  .  Fb.,  It. 
Zibelina,   ....    Fob. 

One  of  the  weasels,  Mustela  zibellina,  a  native 
of  Northern  Europe  and  Siberia,  with  a  fine  for, 
the  hairs  of  which  turn  with  equal  ease  in  every 
direction.  Its  colour  is  generally  of  a  deep  gloesy 
brown  or  black,  and  sometimes,  though  ver/ 
rarely,  yellow  and  white.  Throughout  the  severity 
of  a  Siberian  winter  it  retains  its  rich  brown  fur. 
It  subsists  on  fruits  and  berries  in  winter,  and  on 
small  birds.  Bargouzine  is  famed  for  its  sables; 
no  skins  have  yet  been  found  in  any  part  of  tbe 
world  equal  to  them.  The  fur  is  of  a  deep  jet-black, 
with  the  points  of  the  hairs  tipped  with  white. 


Sohol, Bdp. 

Cebellina,      ...      Sp. 
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and  tiiiB  oonstitates  their  peculiar  beftutj.  For  a 
single  skin  a  hunter  demanded  the  sum  of  £18. — 
Faulkner;  BingUy;  M'CuUoch 

SABLE  FISH  of  EuiopeanB,  the  Willam-min 
of  the  Tamil,  a  species  of  ()lapeft. 

SABZAH.  Arab.,  Hind.  The  large  leaves  and 
capeales  of  tJie  hemp  plant ;  also  an  intoxicating 
bevetage  prepared  from  them  1^  washine  them, 
and  after  drying,  reducing  them  to  powder  with 
Uack  pepper,  caidamoms,  and  sometimes  poppy, 
coriander,  and  melon  seeds,  and  sngar,  and  then 
infusing  the  mixture  in  nulk  and  water,  or  in 
eold  water  alone.  Another  recipe  for  this  intoxi- 
cating liauor  is  Cannabis  satiya  or  hemp  leaves, 
witb  black  jsepper,  cardamoms,  poppy  seeds,  Gu- 
comia  Titilisffimus,  and  C.  satirus.  It  exhilarates 
without  injurious  consequences. 

SABZAWAR  The  town  and  district  of  Sab- 
xawar  lies  between  that  of  Turbut-i-Hyderee  and 
Irak ;  since  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah  it  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  a  chief  of  a  Turkish  tribe, — 
Malcobn^s  Persia^  il  p.  230. 

SABZ-MITTI.  HiKD.  An  earth  used  to  wash 
the  hair. 

SAGJB,  Gete,  Aswa,  and  Takshak  are  names 
which  have  crept  in  amongst  the  thirty-six  royal 
Rajput  racee,  common  with  others  also  to  early 
civifiaatbn  in  Europe.  Sace  are  supposed  by 
ProfesBor  Lassen  to  he  the  Szu  Tartar  who  were 
expelled  about  B.C.  150  from  the  lU  valley  by  the 
Yue-tchi  or  White  Huns,  whom  he  supposes  to  be 
the  Tochari.  After  occupying  Tahia  or  Sogdiana 
for  a  time,  they  are  stated  bv  the  Chinese  to  have 
been  driven  thence,  also,  by  the  Yengar  some  years 
afterwards,  and  to  have  established  themselves  in 
Kipen,  in  which  name  Lassen  recognises  the 
Eophen  valley  in  Kohistan.  The  Sa^  country 
was  Turkestan,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  one 
of  the  Central  Asia  tribes  to  whom  the  vague 
term  Scythian  was  applied.  Little  is  known  of 
the  Sacse  and  their  migrations,  but  they  seem  to 
have  been  widely  diffused,  occupying  and  coloniz- 
ing countries  remote  from  Central  Aoa.  It  is  well 
known  to  geographers  that  the  Segistan  of  the 
Arabs,  whence  Seistan,  is  the  same  as  the  Sake- 
stane  or  country  of  the  SacoB  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Sac8B  are  located  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  on  the 
north  of  the  Himalaya,  but  they  were  also  on  the 
south.  The  Sac»  were  known  as  Sakko  <m  the 
banks  of  Cheban,  in  Assyria,  and  Sacee  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Belustun  inscription..  Tod  states 
ihat  Sacas  in  Sanskrit  has  the  aspirate,.  Sac'lue, 
meaning  literally  the  branches  or  tribes.  This 
name  frequently  occurs  in  Hindu  annals,  and 
Colonel  Tod  believes  that  the  Saka  of  the  Hindu 
annals  cannot  be  other  than  the  SacBB  or  Sakai  of 
daasical  geography.  They  seem  to  have  been 
known  on  the  borders  of  India  or  in  its  western 


in  the  first  century  preceding  Christianity. 
Vikramaditya,  king  of  Ujjain,  became  known  as 
the  Sakari  or  conqueror  of  the  Sac» ;  and  as  his 
era  dates  B.C.  66,  n  would  appear  that  about  his 
time  some  northern  tribes  had  settled  themselves 
along  the  Indus,  oemtitnting  the  Indo-Seythi  of 
Aniaa.  llieir  attempt  to  penetmte  farther  to  the 
east^  by  way  of  Malwa,  was  not  improbably  aimsted 
hf  Yiknunaditya,  whence  the  epithet  Sakari. 
Eiome  tribes  penetrated  early  into  India,  making 
th^  way  in  force  from  the  Hindu  KushintoOrissa. 
They  have  been  supposed  to  give  thev  names  to 
the  Basaani,  Sazam,  or  Saxons.    Sacie  or  Bud<ttiii 


took  possession  of  Kashmir,  B.a  840 ;  some  tribes 
opposed  Alexander ;  others  of  the  Sacie  over- 
ran India  in  the  reign  of  Asoka,  who,  according 
to  the  Ain  Akbari,  were  expelled  by  his  succ^sor 
Jaloka.  The  following  passage  occurs  in  D^An- 
ville^s  Bdaifcissemena  Gieographiquee  sur  la  oarte 
de  rinde,  p.  42 :  *  On  ignore  le  temps  auquel  lea 
S<^eB  sont  venus  occuper  le  Sindi.  Dans  le 
P^ple  de  k  mer  Erythr^,  la  viUe  de  Minnagra, 
le  m6me  que  Monsora,  est  qualifi^  de  capitale  de 
la  Scythie.  Denys  P^egete  dit  que  les  Scythes 
meridionaux  habitents  sur  le  fleuve  Indus.  Eus- 
tathe  les  nomme  Indo-Scythes ;  et  ce  que  Ptol^m^e 
appele  Indo-Scythie,  remonte  le  long  de  Flndus 
jusqu  ^n  fleuve  Coos.' 

A  tribe  bearing  the  name  of  Sacaa  is  still  found 
in  Jhalawan.  It  is  supposed  that  they  are  the 
descendants  of  Sacad  from  between  the  Paro- 
pamisan  mountains  and  the  Sea  of  And  who 
accompanied  Alexander,  and,  returning  with 
Craterus  through  the  MooUa  pass,  settled  in  their 
present  position. 

Strabo  says,  ^  All  the  tribes  east  of  the  Oas- 
pian  are  called  Soy thio,  —  the  Dahsd  next  the 
sea,  the  Hassagetn  (Great  Gete),  and  Sacs 
more  eastward ;  but  every  tribe  has  a  particular 
name.  All  are  nomades,  the  best  known  being 
the  Asi,  Pasiani,  Tachari,  Saocaranli,  who  took 
Baotria  from  the  Greeks.  Saca  made  in  Asia 
irruptioiis  similar  to  those  of  the  Cimmerians; 
they  possessed  themselves  of  Bactria  and  the  best 
distnot  cl  Armenia,  called  after  them  Saoasenis.' 
Of  the  first  migiations  of  the  Indo-Scvthie  Gete, . 
Takshak  and  Asi,  into  India,  that  of  Sehesnag 
(Takshak)  from  Seheuiagdee  (Tacharisthan  ?)  or 
Sehesnag  country,  six  centuries,  by  calculation, 
B.a,  is  the  first  noticed  by  the  Hindu  Puranaa. 
About  this  period  a  grand  irruption  of  the  same 
races  conquered  Asia  Minor,  ana  eventually  Scan- 
dinavia; not  Ions  after,  the  Asi  and  Tachari  over- 
turned the  Gre^  kingdom  of  Bactria,  and  the 
Romans  felt  the  power  of  the  Asi,  the  Catti,  and 
Cimbri  from  the  Baltic  shore.  The  Asi  and 
Tachari  are  the  Aswa  and  Takshak,  or  Toorshka 
races  of  the  Puraauu  of  Saca-Dwipa. .  ^  C'est  vrai- 
semblablement  d'apres  le  nom  de  Tachari,  que 
M.  D'Anville  aura  cm  devcnr  placer  les  tribus 
ainsi  denomm^es  dans  le  territoire  qui  s'appele 
aujourd'hui  TokarisVhan,  situe,  dit  be  grand  geo- 
graphe,  entre  les  montagnes  et  le  Gihon  %if, 
Amou,'  Bryant  gives  the  fdlowing  as  a  Mssage 
from  Chaanlius  in  the  history  of  the  Sac»an 
Cutbites,  of  whose  aneestry  he  speaks  with  great 
honour  in  describing  the  expedition  of  Alexander 
the  Great: 

'Next  marched  the  Sacae,  fond  of  paBtoral  life. 
Sprung  from  the  Outhite  nomades,  who  lived 
Jjxdd  the  plains  of  Asia,  rich  in  ^pniin ; 
They  from  the  shepherd  race  derived  uieir  source, 
Those  shepherds  who  in  ancient  times  were  deemed 
The  justest  of  mankind.* 

A  branch  of  the  Sacs  on  one  occasion  invaded 
the  inhabitants  on  the  bordeis  of  the  Pontic  sea  ; 
whilst  engi^^  in  dividing  the  bootv,  the  Persian 
generals  surprised  them  at  night  and  exterminated 
Stem.  To  eternise  the  remembrance  of  this  event, 
the  Penians  heaped  up  the  earth  round  a  rock  in 
the  plain  where  the  battle  was  fought,  on  which 
they  erected  two  temples,  one  to  the  ^)ddess 
Anaitas,  the  other  to  the  drrinitiea  Qmanus 
and  Anandate,  and   then  founded   the  annual 
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festival  called  Saceea,  long  oelebiated  bj  the 
poBseflsora  of  Zela.  Such  is  the  account  lr|^  some 
authors  of  the  origin  of  Sacsaa.  According  to 
others,  it  dates  from  the  reign  of  Cyrus  only. 
This  prince,  they  say,  haying  carried  the  war  into 
the  country  of  the  Sacae  (Massagetse  of  Hero- 
dotus), lost  a  battle.  Compelled  to  fall  back  on 
his  magazines,  abundantly  stored  vith  provisions, 
but  especially  wine,  and  having  halted  some  time 
to  refresh  his  army,  he  departed  before  the  enemy, 
feigning  a  flight,  and  leaving  his  camp  standing 
full  of  provisions.  The  Sacae,  who  pursued, 
reaching  the  abandoned  camp  stored  with  pro- 
visions, gave  themselves  up  to  debauch.  Cyrus 
returned  and  surprised  the  inebriated  and  sense- 
less barbarians.  Some,  buried  in  profound  sleep, 
were  easily  massacred ;  others,  occupied  in  drink 


in  warm  countries,  and  those  better  known  may 
be  thus  enumerated : — 

S.  canalioulatum,  J&Ke6.,  of  Bengal. 

S.  oylindrionm,  Boxb.,  Ajmir. 

S.  fuBCum,  Jtaxb,,  Ajmir. 

S.  munja,  Moxb.^  HindastaD,  Sind. 

S.  officinarum,  Linn,,  E.  Indies,  China,  W.  Indies, 

Africa. 
S.  prooerum,  Boxb.,  Bengal. 
S.  uura^  itofr.,  Bengal. 
S.  semi-decombens,  Jtoxb.,  fiengaL 
8.  Sinense,  Boxb^  China,  India. 
S.  s^ontaneum,  Jjinn,,  S.  Asia. 
S.  violaceuro,  Tttssac,  Polynesia. 

Some  of  the  species,  owing  to  the  silex  in  their 
cuticle,  ore  so  durable  that  they  are  employed  in 
India  for  thiatching,  such  as  S.  canalicmatum,  S. 
cylindricum,  and  S.  spontaneum,  which  also 
make  good  mats.     The  natives  of  Bengal  make 


ing  and  dancing,  without  defence,  feU  into  the  i  ^y^^^  ^f   ^^^    narrow  stems  of    S.  semi- 


himds  of  armed  jfoes ;  so  that  all  perished.    The 
conqueror,    attributing    his   success    to   divine 

Erotection,  consecrated  this  day  to  the  goddess 
onoured  in  his  country,  and  decreed  it  should  be 
called  the  day  ol  the  Sacea.  This  is  the  battle 
related  by  Herodotus,  to  which  Strabo  alludes, 
between  the  Persian  monarch  and  Tomyris, 
queen  of  the  Gette.  Amongst  the  Rajput  Sachse, 
all  grand  battles  attended  with  fatal  results  are 
termed  Saca.  When  besieged,  without  hope  of 
relief,  in  the  last  effort  of  despair,  the  women  and 
girls  are  immolated,  and  the  warriors,  decorated 
in  saffron  robes,  rush  on  inevitable  destruction. 
This  is  to  perform  saca,  where  every  branch 
(sacha)  is  cut  off.  Chitore  has  to  boast  of  having 
thrice  (and  a  half)  suffered  saca.  Chitore  sac'ha 
ka  pap,  ^  by  the  sin  of  the  sack  of  Chitore,'  is  the 
most  solemn  abjuration  of  the  Gehlot  Rajput 
If  such  is  the  origin  of  the  festival  from  the 
slaughter  of  the  Sac»  of  Tomyris,  it  will  be 
allowed  to  strengthen  the  analogy  between  the 
Sac»  east  and  west  of  the  Indus.  The  Sakai  who 
settled  in  Armenia  were  named  Sacassani  (lib.  vi. 
c.  19),  Saxons,  the  Saoosena  of  Strabo  (lit.  xi. 
pp.  776-788), 

Sacasense,  the  ancestors  of  the  Saxon  race, 
dwelt  in  Armenia,  on  the  confines  of  Albania. 
*  La  Sacasene,'  says  a  French  author,  *  etoit  une 
contree  de  TArmenie  sur  les  confins  de  TAlbanie 
ou  du  Sbirvan  *  (note  4,  tome  i  p.  191,  Strabon). 

This  Scythic  race  adored  the  solar  divini^ 
iflder  the  name  of  Gssto-Syrus,  the  Surya  of 
the  Sacha  Rajputs. — RenneWs  Memoir ^  p.  185; 
Isodore  Char,  tn  Hudson's  Geog,  Memoirs^  ii., 
qttoted  in  Ed,  Ferrier  Jour,  p.  428 ;  Hind.  Theat. 
il  p.  179 ;  Tod*s  Rajasthan^  i.  pp.  70, 164,  quoting 
Strabo,  lib.  xL  p.  254;  Indian  Infanticide,  p. 
16  ;  Tumer^s  Anglo  -  Saxons ;  Hallam.  See 
Afghan. 

SAC  AM,  or  the  White  Island,  mentioned  in  the 
Puranas,  is  England.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Yaraha  Purana  as  in  the  possession  of  the  Sacse. 
^Wilford. 

SACAMBARI  or  Sacambhari,  a  goddess,  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  the  Chauhan  tribes,  whose 
statue  is  in  the  middle  of  a  lake.  Colonel  Tod 
derives  Sacambhari  from  Sacam,  the  plural  of 
SachsB,  '  branch  or  race,*  and  Ambhar,  *  covering, 
protecting.'  The  invocation  is  0ml  Sacambhvi 
Mata  I  Cm ! — Tod's  Rajasihan,  i.  p.  95. 

SACCHAEUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Panicacese  and  section  Sacchareee. 
There  are  many  species  of  the  genus,  all  growing 


decumbens,  S.  sara,  and  S.  fuscum.  The  last,  as 
well  as  the  culms  of  S.  procerum,  are  also  used 
for  screens  and  other  economical  purposes.  S. 
officinarum  is  the  sugar-cane,  from  which  is  pro- 
duced a  large  quantity  of  the  sugar  used  by  man. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  south  and  west  of  Asia,  and 
was  introduced  by  the  Saracens  into  the  south  of 
Europe.  It  has  several  varieties,  of  which  one  is 
the— 

Saccharum  commune,  or  native  cane  of  West 
Indies, 

/9  S.  poipureiim,  Kajoli,  of  Bengal. 
y  8.  giganteum,  Khuloa,  of  .Bengal 
)  S.  Tahitense,  Otaheite  cane. 

Two  other  species  yielding  sugar  are — 

Saccharum  violaoeum,  Tussac,  said  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  Otaheite  cane. 

Saccharum  Sinense,  Roxb.,  cultivated  in  China. 

Saccharum  cylindricum,  Roxb. 

Saguerus  cylindrica,  Horse^s  tail  grass. 
Oola, Hind.  |  Baroom  biBs,   .    .    .  Tel. 

Grows  on  the  Ajmir  plains,  and  flowers  early  in 
the  rains ;  also  all  over  Bengal. — Roxb.  L  p.  234. 

Saccharum  fuscum,  Roxb. 

Khori Beno.  I  IshwaUka,  .    .    .  San8K« 

Pati  kori,    ...        f )      I  Kandu  reUu  gaddi,  .  Tel. 

Qrows  in  Bengal  Natives  make  their  pens  of 
its  culms,  and  also  use  it  for  screens  and  light 
fences.  The  best  dark-coloured  reeds  with  which 
the  natives  write  are  made  from  this  species. 

Saccharum  munja,  Roxb. 

Snr-pata,    .    .    .    Hmo.  I  Sirki,     ....     Bind. 
Suit, SiND.  |  Ponika,  Munja  gaddi,  Tel. 

This  grass  grows  throughout  India,  but  in  the 
Panjab  it  covers  immense  tracts  of  inundated 
lancu,  and  forms  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  agri- 
culturist, as  it  rapidly  encroaches  on  the  cultiva- 
tion. Ropes  made  from  its  sheathing  petiole  are 
possessed  of  great  tenacity,  and  used  as  rigging 
m  all  the  vesMis  above  Sukkur,  also  as  tow-ropes 
for  tying  up  cattle,  for  drawing  water,  and  for 
tying  on  the  buckets  of  Peisian  wells.  The  twine 
made  from  it  is  used  for  the  bottoms  of  bedsteads. 
The  plant  grows  at  Benares,  all  over  Oudh,  and 
in  Northern  Circars ;  is  common  at  Ajmir,  in  the 
valleys,  and  very  abundant,  along  with  S.  pro- 
cerum, near  Jevpore.  The  best  munj  rope  is 
made  from  the  noral  leaves  of  this  plants  and  the 
best  sirki  rope  from  the  culms.  The  plant  is 
distinguished  from  S.  prooerum  by  its  inferior 
height,  the  fineness  of  the  culm,  and  narrowness 
of  the  leaves.    Two-inch  ropes,  often  50  fathoms 
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in  length,  are  made  of  its  fibres,  being  sufficient 
for  dragging  the  largest  1200-maund  boats  up  the 
Indus,  and  consequently  against  the  f uU  force  of 
the  stream,  even  round  projecting  points.  The 
rope  is  light,  bears  without  injury  alternate 
expoBure  to  wet  and  to  subsequent  drying. 
Plants  growing  beyond  the  range  of  the  over- 
flowings of  the  river,  or  of  the  influence  of  the 
tides,  are  best.  The  upper  leaves,  about  a  foot  or 
BO  in  length,  are  preferred  and  collected.  They 
are  made  up  into  Dundles,  and  are  kept  for  use. 
MThen  required  for  twisting  into  rope,  they  are 
first  moistened  in  water,  then,  two  men  sitting 
opposite  to  each^  other,  take  one  of  these  moist 
bimdles  and  beat  it  alternately  with  mallets,  until 
the  loose  celluW  are  separated  from  the  fibrous 
parts.  These  are  then  reeuly  for  twisting  into  the 
ropes  which  are  so  extensively  employ^  on  the 
Indus.  A  continuation  of  the  same  process,  or 
the  employment  of  the  dhenki,  would  affoid  a 
very  ample  supply  of  half -stuff  for  paper-makers, 
and  at  a  cheap  rate.  If  the  rope  is  not  occasion- 
ally wetted,  and  allowed  to  become  too  dry,  it 
easily  breaks  when  used.  The  prepared  fibre 
costs  two  rupees  per  maund.  It  was  latterly 
being  exported  from  Kurachee,  and  brings  £5 
to  £8  per  ton. — Roxb. ;  Voigt ;  irciiw,  p.  176. 

Saccharum  officinarum,  Linn.,  Sugar-cane. 

Kamand,  IWida,    Panj. 
Nai-sokr,    .    .    .     Pebs. 
Ko.    SAinDWiCH  Islands. 
Itohutunda,     .    .  Sansk. 
Ikihn,  Pondra,    .        „ 
Biuala,  ....        „ 
Tubn,     ....      Tag. 
Karimbu,    .    .    .      Tam. 
Oheruku,    .    .    .       TsL. 
Kanupala  cheruku, 
Am,  LaTU, .     .     . 
Potti,  TelU,    .    . 
Ara  -  Kranupola 
Jcranuga,  •    •    • 


Arab. 


Bkno. 
>» 

BVRH. 

Chin. 

EOTPT. 


«f 


KuMeh-iu-iukr, 
Maddar,  Jead? 
U'k,  Ik,  AkTi, 
Uk'h,  Ukyo,    . 
Kyan,         .    . 
Kim-chi,     •    • 
Ohah,    .    .    . 
Tmi,  .  of  Fix>BB8  Island. 
Us,  ITch,  Ghnima,   HiKD. 
Knulos,  Kajoli,  .        „ 
Tnro, .   Ktan  of  Borneo. 
Tafao, .     Malay  of  Java. 
Karimba,    .    .     Malkal. 
To,    MABguxsAB,  Tabitl 

This  species  of  the  sugar-cane  is  supposed  to 
be  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  to  have  spread 
from  there  to  other  countries,  into  Africa,  the 
aoath  of  Europe,  the  Canaries,  N.  and  S.  America, 
and  the  West  Indies.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  sugar  of  commerce  is  numufactnred  from  this 
species,  but  the  S.  violaoeum  is  now  extensively 
cultivated,  and  in  the  tropics  the  juices  of  the 
palmyra  and  phoenix  palms  are  also  largely  con- 
verted into  sugar.    In  Europe,  from  beet-root. 

The  sugar-cane  was  introanced  by  the  Saracens 
into  the  south  of  Europe,  but  the  period  is  not 
well  ascertained.  Gibbon  says  they  introduced  it 
into  Sicily  soon  after  they  got  possession  of  the 
island.  About  the  year  1420,  it  was  much 
cultivated  by  the  Portuguese  in  Madeira.  In 
1503  we  read  of  sugar  being  imported  from  the 
Cawarifis,  and  in  1506  sufiar-canes  were  carried 
thence  to  Hispaniola  in  tiie  West  Indies.  But 
besides  the  Indian  cane,  another,  and  a  much 
more  prolific  kind,  that  of  Otaheite,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  West  Indies  about  1794;  and 
about  the  same  time,  or  in  1796,  the  China  sugar- 
cane was  introduced  into  India.  The  Chinese 
and  Indians  seem  both,  therefore,  to  have  had  dis- 
tinct plants  from  whidi  they  could  extract  sugar ; 
and,  as  history  shows,  they  did  so  at  yery  early 
periods.  The  Otaheite  sugar-cane  has  been  intro- 
dttoed  from  the  Mauritius  into  India^  and  rapidly 
spread  through  the  country.  It  is  no  doubt  the 
same  species  that  was  introduced  into  the  West 


Indies  in  1794.  It  is  probably  the  Canne  de  Haite 
of  Tussac,  or  S.  violaceum.  S.  officinarum,  in  the 
United  States,  is  profitably  cultivated  up  to  lat. 
82^  N. ;  in  China,  to  30°  N. ;  in  Japan,  up  to  36° 
N.  The  yield  in  Japan  of  raw  sugar  is  3300  lbs. 
an  acre. — Eoxh. ;  Voigt 

Saccharum  procerum,  Eoxh. 
Sirkunda,   •    .    .    Hind.  |  Sarkara,  Sirki,     •    Hind. 

Grows  20  feet  high  in  India,  and  is  rery  abund- 
ant everywhero  on  the  sandy  ridges  and  plains. 
In  November,  when  in  full  flower,  it  is  highly 
ornamental.  The  leaf  (sarpat)  is  used  for  thatch ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem  (sentha,  also  sir- 
kunda) is  used  for  screens  (chik)  and  low  stools 
(mondha) ;  the  upper  and  tapering  portion  of  the 
stem  (sirki)  is  inade  into  fans,  mats,  sieves,  and 
for  thatch,  and  to  cover  carts  in  the  rainy  season : 
the  sheaths  (munj)  are  dried  and  beaten,  ana 
made  into  twine  and  ropes;  the  flower,  tied  in 
bunches,  is  the  house  broom.  The  floral  leares 
are  made  into  'munj,'  separating  the  flbres  by 
beating  the  leaves;  this  is  very  much  used  to 
make  string  and  rope. — Roxb.  i.  p.  243 ;  Irvine. 

Saccharum  sara,  Roxb.^  Pen  reed. 


ShuFy  Sura.  Sar, 
Sara,  Gancda, 
Sar-pat,  Sarar, 
Sarkara,      .    . 
Jhtind,  •    •    • 


Hind. 
tf 

»» 
Panj. 


Gundra,  .  Sansk.,  Tel. 
Sarut,  .  SuTLEJ,  Ravi. 
Kanda,  .  .  „  Panj. 
Kura,  Karre,    ,,  »»    - 

Sacha,  Darga,  Tb. -Indus. 


Common  in  the  plains  of  India.  Its  culms  aro 
finer  and  stronger  than  those  of  S.  procerum,  and 
when  obtainable  aro  used  to  make  arrows  of  in  pro- 
f erence  to  the  other  species ;  it  is  also  used  for  the 
common  '  kalm '  or  reed  pen  with  which  in  India 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  other  characters  are  written ;  it 
is  said  to  be  beaten  into  a  rude  fibro  and  then 
twisted  into  a  rope.  Mr.  Henly  informed  Dr. 
Boyle  that  the  pen-reed  grass  is  employed  as  a 
tow-line  by  the  boatmen  about  Allahabad  and 
Mirzaporo,  and  esteemed  thero  for  strength  and 
durability,  even  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
water. — Roxb.;  Irvine;  Voigt;  Royle. 

Saccharum  semi-decumbens,  Roxb, 
Khori,  Khuree,  .    Beno.  |  Tat,  Neja,  .    .    .    Hind. 
The  QrasB— Mora,    Hind.  |  The  Calm— Kelik,   Hind. 

The  culms  aro  used  for  screens  and  pens.  It  is 
a  native  of  Bengal,  where  it  delights  m  low,  wet 
places,  blossoms  about  the  dose  of  the  rains  and 
the  beginning  of  the  cold  season. — Roxb. 

Saccharum  Sinense,  Roxb.  A  plant  introduced 
from  China,  named  by  Dr.  Rozburffb.  It  was 
extensively  distributed  throughout  India,  and  still 
is  grown  to  some  extent,  as  the  canes  aro  large,  rich 
in  juice,  and  hard  enough  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
the  white  ants.  Its  culms  are  from  6  to  10  feet 
hi£^.    Leaves  flat,  with  man;ins  hispid. — Roxb. 

Saccharum  spicatum  is  the  Mau-ken  of  the 
Chinese. 

Saccharum  qMntaneum,  Zinn.,  Thatch  grass. 


S.  biflomm,  Fcrtk. 
Kash,  Kaahiya,  .  BxNO. 
Thek-kay-gyi, .  .  BtiRM. 
Kasa,  Kiu, .  .  .  Hind. 
Kasha,  Kagara, 

This  grass  grows 


i> 


m 


I  Imperata  spontanea,  Trini 

Kan,.  .  Manil.,  Panj« 
Kahu,  ....  SiND. 
Relu-gaddi,  .  •  •  Tbl* 
Kakl  veduru, .    .    •    „ 

^ ^ every  part  of  India;   is 

common  on  islands,  etc.,  and  when  in  blossom  in 

the   rains   has  a  beautiful   silvery  appearance. 

Brooms  are  made  of   the  cnhns,  stnng  of  its 

leaves,  and  the  whole  is  used  to  thatch  with. 

Elephants,  horses,  and  homed  cattle  do  not  object 

to  it  as  fodder.    It  grows  from  3  to  15  feet  hi^, 
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and  it  flowers  in  great  profofiion  after  the  rains. 
A  familiar  couplet,  in  whieh  the  hunger  and 
ayarioe  of  Brahmaos  are  sportirely  alladed  to, 
shows  the  correct  pronunciation,  as  well  as  the 
season  of  its  flowering—* 

'  Aye  kunagut  ohoole  eas 
Bamhan  bnetlie  ehoolhe  pai.' 

'  The  time  (kuar)  for  performing  the  ceremony 
in  honour  of  deceased  anceston  has  arrived,  the 
eas  is  in  flower,  and  Brahmans  surround  the  fire- 
place.'— Stewart ;  Mason ;  Irvine ;  Itoxh,  ;  EUiot. 

Saccharum  violaceum,  Tttssac. 
Otaheite  sugar-cane,  Ekg.  Taro,  .  Ktan  of  Bobneo. 
Tan,  .  Flobbs  Islands.  T^ba,  Tuba,  .  .  Malay. 
Khush-baB,  .  .  HiKD.  To,  Mabquesas^  Tahiti. 
Ghazina,  Bickhv,  „  Eo,  Sandwich  Xblands. 
Puna,  Fonda,  .    •        „ 

The  BUffar-cane  plant  of  Polynesia  is  grown  in 
India,  and  is  abundantly  cultivated  in  we  Saha- 
runpur  district ;  it  gives  a  larger  percentage  of 
sugar,  but  it  is  objected  to  by  the  natives  as 
being  too  hard  for  the  pressure  of  the  native 
mill;  it  is  therefore  principally  cultivated  for 
eating.  In  the  Dehra  Boon  it  has  with  much 
advantage  been  extensively  cultivated  for  making 
sugar,  but  it  is  there  pressed  with  European  mills. 
—AT.  E,  J,  R ;  Royle,  Ind,  Fibres;  Cal.  Cat  Ex,, 
1862 ;  Powell;  J.  A,  Murray;  Smith ;  Von  Mueller, 

SACCOLABIUM,  a  genus  of  Asiatic  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  OrchiaoeiB ;  found 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  thence  eztendiuff  north  along  the  Himalayan 
mountains  to  lat  80^  4'  N.,  where  S.  guttatum  is 
found  on  trees,  as  well  as  in  more  southern  kti- 
tades.  The  genus  consists  of  caulescent  epiphytes, 
with  two-rowed  coriaceous  leaves,  whieh  are  oft^ 
oblique  at  the  i^iez.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  and 
either  racemose  or  solitary.  The  following  species 
are  known : — 


S.  oaloeolare,  Lindl.,  N.  B. 

India. 
S.     carinatum,      WalL, 

Khassya. 
S.  guttatum,  W.  Tc, 
S.    mioranthum,    Lindl,, 

N.  £.  India. 
S.  niveum,  W,  Ic» 
S.  paniculatuin,  W,  Ic, 


S.     papilocam,     Idndl,, 

Borma. 
S.  retuBum,  N.  £.  India. 
S.  Bheedii,  TT.  Ic, 
S.      rifi^duluin,      WaU., 

Khassja. 
S.  rubrum,  W,  Ic 
S.  Bpeciosum,  W,  Ic, 
S.  wightianum,  W,  Ic, 


These  orchids  are  largely  cultivated  for  their 
beauty.  Their  generic  name  has  been  applied  to 
them  from  their  lip  forming  a  bag  or  spur. 

Saccolabium  papilosum,  Lindl, 

Cymladium  pr»moraum,  Svfz, 
Epidcndrum  prsemorBum,  Hox^, 
Acrides  undulatum,  Sm, 

Grows  in  the  Circars  and  in  Burma. 
Saccolabium  rctusum. 

Epidendrum  retumm,  L,      Aerides  retuBom,  Swz, 
Limodorum  retusum,  Sioz.     A.  guttatum,  Boxb. 
SarcanthuB  guttatu8,2^'m2.    Mo  ma  khan,  .    .    BuBM. 

This,  one  of  the  noblest  orchids  in  the  Tenas- 
(ferim  Provinces,  is  profusely  multiplied  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Mouhnein ;  grows  in  Java, 
Peninsula  of  India,  Chittagong,  Dacca,  Ehassya, 
f^epalf  Burma,  Tenasserim*^  The  flowers  are 
numerous,  white,  spotted  with  rose-violet,  and 
stand  on  httle  pedicles  all  around  the  stalk,  so  as 
to  form  an  elegant  plume  sometimea  a  foot  long, 
which  gives  the  trees  on  which  they  grow  a  most 
princely  appearance. — Mason  ;  W*  Ic. ;  VoigL 

8AC00PETALUM  TOMENTOSUM.    H.f. 
Uvaria  tomentoaa,  HoaA,    \  Kima,    .    *    .    .    HlKD. 


A  tall,  handsome,  good  -  sised  tree  of  very 
straight  growth,  of  the  order  Anonacese,  not  un- 
common about  the  foot  of  the  Ghats  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  also 
found  in  Chanda,  Central  Provinces,  the  Eonkan, 
Behar,  Orissa,  and  Nepal  Another  species,  S. 
longiflorum,  H,f.  et  71,  oocnxs  in  Eastern  Bengal. 
— Beddome,  Fl,  Sylv, 

SACHIN,  a  Native  Stat«  in  Gujerat;  area 
about  300  square  mfles;  pop.  (1872),  18,061; 
gross  revenue,  £15,988.  The  nawab  of  Sachin  is 
of  African  descent,  known  in  India  as  Sidi  and 
Habshi  or  Abysonian.  His  ancestors  were  known 
as  the  Sidi  of  Dauda,  Rajapur,  and  Janjiia. 
They  were  the  admirals  of  the  fleets  of  the 
Ahmadnaggor  and  Bijapur  dynasties,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  emperovB  of  Dehli,  being  appointed 
to  that  office  by  Anrangzeb  about  the  year  1660, 
with  an  annual  assignment  of  £30,000  on  the 
Surat  revenues.  On  the  decline  of  ihe  M<^ul 
power,  the  Sidis  of  Janjira  became  notorious 
pirates,  plundering  the  ships  of  all  nations  except 
those  of  the  Engliah,  whose  friendship  they  appear 
to  have  eari^  cultivated.  They  held  the  island  of 
Janjiia  donng  the  wars  between  Sivaii  and  the 
Moguls,  also  during  the  war  between  the  Peehwa 
and.  the  British  Govemmenk  Towards  the  end 
of  the  18th  centiuy,  the  heir,  Balu,  had  been 
expelled  from  his  dominions  by  a  younger  branch 
of  the  family  (1784r-91).  He  appealed  for  aid  to 
the  Mahrattas  and  British^  and  an  arrangement 
was  come  to  in  1791  by  which  Balu  ceded  Janiiia 
to  the  Peshwa  in  return  for  Sachin.  ,Balu  dufy 
got  possession  of  Sachin ;  but  when  the  Peahwa 
claimed  Janjira,  the  Sidis  who  held  it  succeeded 
in  maintaining  their  independence.  Sachin  has 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Balu  and  his  d^cendants, 
while  Janjira  is  still  held  by  the  younger  branch 
of  the  family  who  had  ousted  Balu.  .  Janjin  is 
reckoned  a  maiden  fortress  to  this  day.  —  Imp, 
Oat, ;  Aitcheson's  Treaties,  iv.  p.  824,  ecL  1876. 

SACHUQ-ke-liiATEIAN.  Hihd.  Earthen 
pots  painted,  in  whidi  the  barn  or  bridal  i^ipa- 
ratus  are  conveyed  in  a  Mahammadan  marriage 
ceremony. 

SACKCLOTH,  a  coarse  cloth  from  any  coarse 
fibre.  ^  They  would  have  repented  long  nm  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes,'  says  Matthew  xi  21.  Ibiny 
Hindu  mendicants  cover  themselves  with  coarae 
doth  and  ashes,  after  renouncing  a  secular  life. 

SACONTALA,  or  the  Lost  Ring,  by  Kal^asa, 
is  a  Sanskrit  drama,  first  translated  into  English  in 
1789,  and  again  translated  in  1856  into  English 
hj  Mr.  Monier  Williams  from  Uie  Sanskrit  of 


SACRED. 


Sacto,  S&crato, 
Sagrado,  .    • 


It. 
Sp. 


Maqaddae,    Abab.,  Hum. 

Saer^, Fb. 

Heilig,      ....    Gbb. 

Terms  synonymous  with  this  English  word  are 
applied  in  Ana  to  individuals,  animals,  books, 
places,  stones,  and  jdants. 

Sacred  books  of  the  East  is  a  title  under  whidi, 
towajds  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  c^tory,  several 
of  the  orientalists  of  Europe  published  transiatioBS 
of  books  relating  to  the  religions  of  the  Eaatera 
Aslatio  races, — ^Hindus,  Buddhists,  Zoroastrians, 
Chinese,  and  Muhammadang.  These  have  been 
edited  bv  Professor  F.  Max  Moiler,  who  transiated 
the^Hindn  Upanishads  and  the  Dhammapada. 

'^         ~^»imlei 
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Geoiig  Bimler  tranalated  the  Apastambba  and 


SACRED. 


SACRED. 


GMtama,  also  the  Voaiahtha  Baudhajann,   the 
acred  laws  of  the  Aiyaa. 

James  Legge  translated  ihe  texts  of  Confucius, 
the  Shn-king,  the  religious  portions  of  the  Shih- 
kmg,  and  the  Hsiao-king. 

£.  W.  West  transited  PablaTi  texts,  Yendidad 
and  Zendayesta  were  translated  by  James  Dur- 
mesteter,  Julias  Jolly  translated  the  Institutes  of 
Yishmi,  andT.  W.  Rhys  Davids  translated  Buddh- 
kt  Sutlas  from  Ihe  rail.  V.  Fausboli  translated 
the  Satta  Nipata,  Julius  Eggeling  the  Satapatha 
Brahmana,  IL  T.  Telan^  the  Bhagavat  Gita, 
Sanateogatiya,  and  Auugita. 

At  the  same  time  has  been  appearing  trans- 
lations of  other  sacred  books.  Of  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  Udanavarga  from  the  Tibetan  by 
W.  Vr.  Bockhill,— it  is  the  Northern  Buddhist 
▼ernon  of  Dhammapada;  Le  Pantheon  Egypten, 
by  Paul  Pierret,  oonserrator  of  the  Ecfptian 
Moseom  of  the  Louyre;  the  Clarendon  Society 
pobliahed  a  catologue  d  the  Buddhist  Scriptores ; 
lectares  on  Buddhist  literature  in  China  were 
delirered  and  published  by  Samuel  Beal ;  A«  P. 
Sinnett  wrote  on  Esoteric  BuddhisuL 

Dr.  H.  Oldenbeig  wrote  on  Buddha,  his  life, 
his  doctrine,  and  his  order. 

Mr.  Rhys  Davids  issued  a  volume  on  Buddhist 
birth  atones  or  Jataka  tales.  It  was  a  transition 
of  the  Jattakatt'havannana,  the  oldest  collection 
of  folk-lore  extant 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  and  H.  Oldenberg  translated 
the  Yinaya  texts,  viz.  Patimokha,  Mahavagga,  and 
Kullavagga. 

The  Yi-king  or  Yh-klng,  the  oldest  book  of  the 
Chinese,  was  translated  by  Tenien  de  la  Couperie. 

A.  K  Gough,  M.A.,  wrote  on  the  philosophy  of 
the  Upanishads  and  ancient  Indian  metaphysics. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Tiele  wrote  a  lustoiT  of  the  Egyptian 
religion,  which  James  Ballingal  translated  from 
the  Dutch. 

Samuel  Beal  translated  the  Fo  Sho  Uing  Tsan- 
kii^^.    K  H.  Palmer  translated  the  Koran. 

The  Yedas  and  the  Puranas  are  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Hindu  religion.  The  sacred  books  ci  the 
Christian  religion  are  designated  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  or,  collectively,  the  Bible.  The  Old 
Testament  inculcates  monotheism,  and  gives  a  his- 
torv  of  the  Hebrews  for  about  2000  years,  to  B.C. 
500.  The  New  Testament  gives  a  history  of  John 
the  B^tist,  and  of  Jesus,  the  Christ,  the  Messiah 
or  Anointed,  of  His  teachings,  His  doctrines,  and 
those  of  His  disciples.  -It  was  written  in  Greek, 
but  was  early  rendered  into  Latin.  Protestant 
missbnary  bodies  have  translated  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments  into  nearly  all  written  tongues, 
and  into  many  languages  which  previously  had  no 
scriptOTy  character,  imd  millions  of  copies  have 
been  published.  .  In  many  instances  these  sacred 
books  have  given  a  form  to  the  various  spoken 
dialects  of  a  language  without  a  literature. 

The  Sacred  cities  cl  the  Hindus,  sacred  rivers, 

snd  sacred  sites  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  at 

most  of  them  they  have  erected  the  temples  for 

their  religion.    Sacred  cities  of  the  Brahmanical 

Hindus,  twelve  in  number,  are — 

"L  Bhimaiankar,  at  the  sonroe  of  the  Bhima,  N.W. 
of  Poona. 

2.  BQova. 

3.  Kedareswar,  in  the  Himalaya. 

4.  Mahakala,  at  Ujjain. 

6.  Malikanima,  on  Sriaaila  mountain,  in  the  S.  of 
India. 


6.  Omkaia,  on  an  idand  in  the  Nerbadda. 

7.  Naganath,  R  of  Ahmadnaggnr. 

8.  Bameawara,  on  an  island  opposite  Oeylon. 

9.  Trimbok,  near  Naaik. 

10.  Somnath,  in  Kattyawar. 

11.  Vaidynath,  in  the  Bombay  Dekhan. 

12.  Viawanath,  in  Benarea. 

Besides  these  twelve,  Srirangam,  near  Trichin- 
opoly,  Benares,  Puri,  where  Jaganath  is,  Badri-> 
nath  in  the  Himalaya,  Conjeveram  and  Tripati  in 
North  Arcot,  with  Dwarka,  Gaya,  and  Mathura, 
may  be  indicated  as  sacred  towns ;  and  the  Ganges, 
Brahmaputra,  Godavery,  Eistna,  and  Cauveir 
amon^  the  rivers,  and  huiidredia  of  thousands 
annually  visit  them.  Govardbana  mountain  is 
sacred  to  the  Hindus,  and  Palitana  to  the  Jains. 
Mount  Meru  and  Mount  Eailasa  of  the  Himalaya 
are  famed  in  Hindu  mythology. 

Sir  George  Birdwood  mentions,  in  particular^ 
other  sacred  cities  of  the  Hindus,— -Ayodhya  or 
Oudh,  the  city  of  Kama ;  Mathura  or  Muttra,  the 
city  of  Krishna ;  Maya  or  Buddha  Gaya ;  Kasi  or . 
Benares,  the  ci^  of  Siva  as  Yisveswara ;  Eanchi 
or  Conjeveram ;  Avanti  or  Avantika  or  Ujjaiyini 
and  Dwaraka  or  Dharawati ;  Gao-kama  or  Cow's 
Ear,  near  Mangalore;  Rameswaram;  Somnath 
andPathan. 

Jerusalem  is  sacred  to  Jews,  Christians,  and 
MuhanmiadanSf  and  the  last-named  designate  it 
Bait-u}-Maqaddas ;  with  them  Mecca  is  called 
Bait  Ullahii-haram,  the  holy  house  of  God ;  and 
with  them  Earbala,  Medina,  and  Meshid  also  are 
holy  cities,  which  are  resorted  to  by  pilgrims  from 
all  Asia  and  Africa. 

Sacred  firtu  are  kept  up  by  the  Agnihotra 
Brahmans  of  India,  ana  by  the  Parsee  or  Zoroas- 
trian  religionists.  The  Brahmanic  families  who 
keep  up  we  sacred  fires  are  supposed  descendants 
from  the  seven  Rishi, — Bhri^,  Angoras,  Visva- 
mitra,  Yasishta,  Kasyapa.  Atri,  Agast^;  but 
Jamadagni,  Gkutama,  ana  Bharadwaja  are  also 
enumerated. 

Sacred  plants  among  the  Hindus  are  numerous ; 
their  flowers  are  offered  up  to  their  idols,  their 
seeds  are  used  for  rosaries,  etc.,  and  their  gums 
as  incense. 

The  Sij  plant,  Euphorbia^  is  the  god  of  a  race 
in  Assam. 

The  Jews,  about  the  12th  to  the  8d  centuij 
B.a,  largely  followed  surrounding  nations  in  their 
worship  in  the  groves. 

The  sacred  grove  of  oaks  at  Dodona,  supposed 
to  have  been  planted  by  the  Pelasgi,  existed  till 
the  time  of  Constantine.  Their  branches  were 
hung  with  bells,  sacred  pigeons  rustled  amidst 
the  leaves.  The  laurel  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was 
sacred  Uke  the  oak  at  Dodona.  Under  the  laurel^s 
shade  the  python  took  refuee. 

Modem  Hindus  restrict  their  reverence  to  indi- 
vidual plants,  some  of  them  being  sacred  to  Siva 
and  some  to  Yishnu  and  their  avatars;  and  the 
following  are  those  chiefly  regarded : — 

Boraasua  flabellif ormia. 
Buohanania  latifolia. 
Butea  frondoBa. 


Achyranthea  aapera. 
j£gle  marmeloa. 
.fiBchynomene  seaban. 
Afceluk  bijnga, 
Antenaria,  tp, 
Aplotaxys  goadpina. 
Artemiiia  astriaka. 
Auddandia  oostui. 
Barringtonia  aoutangula. 
Banhinia  yariegata. 
Betnla  bhojpntia. 


Galophyllum  inophyllnm. 
Galotropii  gigantea. 
OedruB  deodara. 
Ohamerotw  Bitchiana. 
Ohrysantnemam  Indioum. 
OUtorea  tematea. 
OupreBBOB  torulosa. 
Oynodon  daetylon. 
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Miolielift  ohampMA. 
MimuBopt  elenn. 
Morinda  maltinora. 
Mnrraya  exotioa. 
Nauolea  cadamba. 
NelamUiim  ipecioauiiL 
Neriom  odomm. 
Nymphoea  esoalentam. 
Ooimum  sanctum. 
Origanum  maHoranum. 
Poa  cjnosuroideB. 
Poinciana  pulohenima. 
PolianthuB  tuberosa. 
Populus  balsamif era. 
Prosopifl  Bpicigera. 
Pterospermum     aoeri- 

folium. 
Pi.  Buberifolium. 
PutranliTa  Roxburgbii. 
RbodcMiendron  arboreum. 
Rosa,  ap. 

SauHurea  obrallata. 
S.  sacra. 
S.  soTocepbala. 
Sanecio  laciniosus. 
Tagetos  ereota. 
T.  patula. 
T.  populnea. 
TabernsBmontana  coriarea. 


Dalbergia  Bissoo. 
Dapbne  cannabina. 
Datura  f astuoaa. 
Delphinum  bninonianum. 
Dolomiea  macr. 
Eobites  caijophyllata. 
Erythrina  rulgens. 
Euphorbia,  jp. 
Fions  Indica. 
F.  glomerata. 
F.  religiota. 
F.  venoBa. 
Gardenia  florida. 
Gaertnera  racemosa. 
Guettarda  Bpeciosa. 
HelianthuB  annuus. 
Hemandia  sonora. 
HibiflcuB  PhoeniceuB. 
H.  rosa  Sinenais. 
Jaaminum,  ap. 
Joneaia  aaooa. 
JuBtioia  adhatoda.  ^ 
JnniperuB  oommunis. 
J.  excelaa. 
KupatieuB,  sp. 
limonia  scandenB. 
Melia  asedaraoh. 
H.  sempervirens. 
HeniBpermum  glabnun. 
M«Bua  f errea. 

SACRED  BEETLE,  Ateuchns  sanctas.    See 
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Fida,  Sadqa,   .    *  A&AB.  Sagrifizio It. 

Taaaduq,     ...         „  Saoificio,    IT.,  PORT.,  Sp. 

Libation,  Oblation,  Eng.  Saorifidum,   .    *    .    jLat. 

Opfemd,     .    .     .  GsB.  Medli, ....     Sanbk. 

Kurban,      .    .    .  Hbb.  Bali, Tam. 

Saorifixio,  Sagrificio,  .   It.  Gao, Tel. 

A  sacrifice  is  an  offering  of  any  consecrated 
thing  to  a  deity,  -whether  an  animal,  anything  of 
the  mineral  or  Ycgetablc  world,  a  manufactured 
article,  or  in  the  form  of  a  libation  or  an  oblation. 
All  nations  seem  to  have  had  a  stage  in  their 
history  in  which  to  make  offerings  in  sacrifice 
formea  a  part  of  their  mode  of  worshipping  the 
deity  whom  they  reverenced.  The  earliest  extant 
record  of  sacrifices  are  those  recorded  in  Genesis 
iy.  3,  4,  in  the  cases  of  Cain  and  Abel,  where 
Cain,  a  cultivator,  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the 
ground  an  offering  to  the  Lord,  and  Abel,  who 
was  a  nomade,  a  keeper  of  sheep,  brought  of  the 
firstlings  of  bis  flock  and  of  the  fat  thereof,  and  it 
is  mentioned  that  the  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel 
and  to  his  offering,  but  unto  Cain  and  to  his  offering 
he  had  not  respect ;  so  even  in  those  early  days  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  the  blood  sacrifice, 
the  oblation,  and  immolation  of  animals  was 
deemed  by  the  offerer  more  worthy  of  the  deity^s 
acceptance  than  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the 
earth.  The  contest  marks  the  jealous  rivalry  and 
strife  between  the  powerful,  over-bearing  dwellers 
in  cities  who  bear  arms  and  till  the  ground,  and 
the  nomade  shepherds.  The  first  victim  was 
Abel,  but  the  struggle  runs  through  the  whole 
history  of  Asia,  and  continues  amongst  the  races 
and  sects  of  India  at  the  present  day.  The  view 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  most  precious  thing 
should  be  offered,  with  the  object  of  propitiating 
a  wrathful  being,  and  there  followed  on  this  the 
offering  up  of  human  beings,  of  the  children  of 
the  sacrificer,  the  children  of  kings,  though 
criminals,  captives  taken  in  war,  slaves,  and  even 
women  were  also  sacrificed. 

The  duty  of  offering  to  the  Ijord  of  the  first  of 
•very  product  has  had  almost  a  universal  hold  on 


man.  Exodus  xxii.  29  commands  the  offer  of  the 
first  fruits ;  the  same  is  enjoined  in  Deuteronomy 
XX vi.  2;  Leviticus  ii.  12,  and  numerous  otlier 
places.  Genesis  iv.  4  tells  us  that  Abel  brought 
the  first  of  his  flock,  and  Exodus  xiii.  12  and 
other  places  enjoin  this,  and  to  the  present  day 
in  the  villages  around  Cbingleput  the  first-born 
daughters  in  the  Hindu  weaver  families  are 
devoted  as  deva-dasa  to  the  gods  of  their  temples. 
A  conscientious  Hindu,  before  he  eats,  offers  his 
food  to  his  guardian  deity,  using  some  such  words 
as  these,  *  This  food,  0  God,  1  present  to  thee.' 
A  Hindu  shopkeeper,  also,  gives  his  god  credit  in 
his  daily  accounts  for  a  sum  which  may  amount 
to  the  twentieth  of  a  halfpenny. 

Dr.  MUman  considers  that  in  the  Hebrew 
religion  the  rite  of  sacrifice  was  regulated  with 
three  distinct  objects.  Every  morning  and  every 
evening  the  smoke  from  the  great  brazen  altar 
of  bumt-offerines  ascended  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  people.  On  the  seventh  day,  two  animals 
instead  of  one  were  slain,  and  the  offering  of  the 
poorest  was  acceptable.  The  sacrifices  were 
partly  voluntary  acts  of  reverence  in  order  to 
secure  the  favour  of  God  to  the  devout  worship- 

Eer ;  partly  expressive  of  gratitude  for  the  divine 
lessings.  Of  this  nature  were  the  first  fruits, 
and  whether  reaping  the  harvest  or  gathering  in 
the  vintage,  the  Israelite  made  an  oblation  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  gracious  Beins  who  had  be- 
stowed His  bounty.  Lastly,  the  Hebrew  sacrifices 
were  piacular  or  expiatory ;  every  sin  either  of 
the  nation  or  the  individual  had  its  appointed 
atonement.  The  tenth  day  of  the  seventn  month 
was  set  apart  for  the  solemn  rite  of  national  ex- 
piation. First  a  bullock  was  to  be  slain  and  the 
blood  sprinkled,  not  only  in  the  customary  places, 
but  within  the  Holy  of  Holies  itself.  Then  two 
goats  were  chosen,  and  lots  cast  upon  them ;  the 
one  assigned  to  the  Lord  was  sacrificed ;  on  the 
other,  by  the  imprecation  of  the  high  priest,  the 
sins  of  tibe  whole  people  were  heaped,  and  it  was 
then  taken  beyond  the  camp  and  sent  into  the 
desert  to  Azajeel,  the  spirit  of  evil  to  whom 
Hebrew  belief  assigned  the  waste  and  howling 
wilderness  as  his  earthly  dwelling.  But  in  the 
fanatic  zeal  of  the  Jews,  great  excesses  occurred. 
In  the  time  of  Solomon  an  instance  (2  Chronicles 
viL  5)  is  recorded  of  the  sacrifice  of  22,000  oxen. 
It  was  left  to  Isaiah  (i.  10-14)  openly  to  denounce 
the  sacrifice  of  animals  as  an  atonement  for  sin  : 
*  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  rulers  of  Sodom ; 
give  ear  unto  the  law  of  our  God,  ye  people  of 
Gomorrah :  to  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of 
your  sacrifices  unto  meV  saith  the  Lord:  I  am 
full  of  the  burnt-offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fat  of 
fed  beasts;  and  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of 
bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he-goats.  When  ye 
come  to  appear  before  me,  who  hath  required  this 
at  your  hand,  to  tread  my  courts?  Bring  no 
more  vain  oblations;  incense  is  an  abomination 
unto  me ;  the  new  moons  and  Sabbaths,  the 
calling  of  assemblies,  I  cannot  away  with ;  it  is 
iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meeting.  Your  new 
moons  and  your  appointed  feasts  my  soul  hateth : 
they  are  a  trouble  unto  me ;  I  am  weary  to  bear 
them.' 

As  might  be  supposed  from  the  sacrificial  rites 
amongst  the  Jews,  allusions  to  such  are  to  be 
found  in  the  New  Testament  (Mark  vii.  11) :  *  But 
ye  say,  If  a  man  shall  say  unto  his  father  or 
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mother,  It  is  Corban  (that  is  to  say,  a  gift),  hj 
whatsoever  thou  migbtest  be  profited  by  me ;  he 
shall  be  free.'  This  word  is  equivalent  to  Sadqa 
or  Tasadaq  or  Fida,  and  is  often  used  by  Muham- 


famous  among  the  Sumnones  and  NahanTallL 
Bat  the  most  reverenced  of  all,  and  the  most 
frequented,  was  at  Upsal,  where  there  was  every 
year  a  grand  celebration,  which  continued  for  nine 


madan  men  or  women  addressing  a  superior,  in  i  days.  Daring  this  term  they  sacrificed  animals  of 
which  case  it  means  merely,  I  am  your  Kurban.  '  all  sorts,  but  the  most  acceptable  victims  and  the 
The  word  is  Arabic,  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  has  !  most  numerous  were  men.  Of  these  sacrifices 
alluaion  to  an  approaching  to  €rod,  and  means  a  '  none  were  esteemed  so  auspicious  and  salutary 
sacrifice,  a  yictim,  an  offering,  an  oblation, Jor    as  a  sacrifice   of   the   prince  of   the   coimtry. 


which  also  we  have  the  Greek  K*p^of*et.  The 
other  words,  in  the  Arabic,  Sadqa,  Fida,  and 
Tasaduq,  mark  the  continuance  of  the  sacrificial 
rite.  Sadqa,  Arab.,  properly  Sadaqa,  from  the 
Hebrew,  means  alms,  propitiatory  offerings,  and 
sacrifice.  The  words  are  continued  into  Hindu- 
Btani,  in  Sadqe-jana  or  Sadqe-hona,  to  become 
a  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  another,  and  Sadqe- 
kama,  to  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  another. 

Animal  sacrifices  seem  to  have  been  a  usual  rite 
amongst  all  the  Scythian  races.  Some  branches 
of  this  great  stock  appear  to  have  wandered  so 
far  from  their  northern  seats  as  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  in  the  most  soutiiem  parts  of  which  are 
found  great  numbers  of  cromlechs,  kistvaens,  and 
cairns.  All  around  Hyderabad,  in  the  Dekhan, 
these  are  to  be  seen,  and  at  one  place  about  12 
miles  from  that  city  is  a  vast  site  of  these  ancient 
dead.  In  all  the  cairns  that  have  been  opened 
there,  sepulchral  urns  have  been  found,  and  in 
their  neighbourhood  human  bones  and  bones  of 
aDimala  Of  the  race  who  adopted  that  form  of 
burial  nothing  is  now  known;  but  they  were 
nomadee,  dwelling  in  tents,  the  stone  wall  en- 
cloaures  for  each  tent  being  perfect,  and  within 
the  endoflures  there  are  no  mounds  of  ruined 
houses,  but  in  all  merely  a  level  space. 

Professor  Max  Miiller  reminds  us  of  what  we 
read  in  Herodotus  (v.  5),  that  amongst  the 
Thradans  it  was  usual  after  the  death  of  a  man 
to  find  out  who  had  been  the  most  beloved  of  his 
wives,  and  to  sacrifice  her  upon  the  tomb.  Mela 
(iL  2)  gives  the  same  as  the  general  custom  of  l^e 
Gete  une.  Herodotus  (iv.  71)  asserts  a  similar 
fact  of  the  Scythians,  and  Pausanias  (iv.  2)  of  the 
Greeks. 

Amongst  the  Aryan  races  who  went  to  the 
north-west,  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  Saxons  continued  to  offer  human  sacri- 
fices after  their  settlement  in  Great  Britain,  but 
in  their  own  land  the  immolation  of  captives  in 
honour  of  their  gods  was  by  no  means  uncommon. 
The  great  temple  at  Upsal,  in  Sweden,  appears  to 
have  been  especially  dedicated  to  Odin,  Thor,  and 
Friya.  Its  periodical  festivals  were  accompanied 
by  different  degrees  of  conviviality  and  Lcence, 
in  which  human  sacrifices  were  rarely  wanting, 
varied  in  their  number  and  value  by  the  supposed 
exigency.  On  some  occasions  even  royal  blood 
was  selected  that  the  imagined  anger  of  the  gods 
might  be  appeased. 

The  Maseageta,  the  Scythian,  the  Gete,  the 
Sarmatian,  aU  the  various  nations  upon  the 
Baltic,  particularly  the  Suevi  and  Scandinavians, 
held  it  as  a  fixed  principle  that  their  happiness 
and  securitv  could  not  be  obtained  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  lives  of  others.  Their  chief  gods 
were  Thor  and  Woden,  whom  they  thought  they 
conld  never  sufficiently  glut  with  blood.  They 
had  many  very  celebrated  places  of  worship, 
especially  in  the  island  of  Rugen,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Oder,  and  in  Zeelan<L    Some,  too,  very 


When  the  lot  fell  for  the  king  to  die,  it  was 
received  with  universal  acclamations  and  every 
expression  of  joy,  as  it  once  happened  in  the  time 
of  a  famine,  when  they  cast  lots,  and  it  fell  to  the 
king  Domalder  to  be  the  people's  victim,  and  he 
was  accordingly  put  to  deatn.  Olans  Triliger, 
another  prince,  was  burnt  alive  to  Woden.  I^ey 
did  not  spare  their  own  children.  Harold,  the 
son  of  Gunild,  the  first  of  that  name,  slew  two  of 
his  children  to  obtain  a  storm  of  wind.  '  He  did 
not  let,'  says  Yerstegan,  *  to  sacrifice  two  of  his 
sons  unto  these  idols,  to  the  end  he  might  obtain  of 
them  such  a  tempest  at  sea  as  should  break  and 
disperse  the  shipping  of  Harold,  king  of  Denmark.' 
Saxo  Grammaticus  mentions  a  like  fact ;  he  calls 
the  king  Haquin,  and  speaks  of  the  persons  put 
to  death  as  two  very  hopeful  young  princes. 

Tacitus  takes  notice  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Her- 
munduri  in  a  war  with  the  Catti,  wherein  they 
had  greatly  the  advantage,  at  the  close  of  which 
they  made  one  general  sacrifice  of  all  that  were 
taken  in  battle.  The  poor  remains  of  the  legions 
under  Varrus  suffered  in  some  degree  the  same 
fate. 

Human  sacrifice^  Bunsen  says,  was  abolished  by 
the  Egyptians,  in  tiie  very  earliest  times,  declaring 
it  to  be  an  abomination  to  the  gods.  Whereas  in 
Palestine,  in  Syria,  and  in  cultivated  Phoenicia 
and  Carthage,  such  sacrifices  continued  to  be 
offered  to  Moloch  as  the  very  climax  of  religious 
worship.  Even  Rome,  in  the  time  of  her  Cseaars, 
buried  her  Gallic  prisoners  alive,  in  order  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  their  gods.  Many  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  caused  their  children 
to  pass  through  the  fire.  The  Greeks  also  were 
not  free  from  these  atrocities.  Chap.  xi.  of 
Judges  tells  how  Jephthah,  when  he  invaded  the 
country  of  the  Ammonites,  vowed  a  vow  unto  the 
Lord,  and  said,  *  If  thou  shalt  without  fail  deliver 
the  children  of  Anmion  into  mine  hands,  then  it 
shall  be,  that  whatsoever  cometh  forth  of  the 
doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  when  I  return  in 
peace  from  the  children  of  Ammon,  shall  surely 
be  the  Lord's,  and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt- 
offering.  . . .  And  Jephthah  came  to  Mizpeh  unto 
his  house,  and,  behold,  his  daughter  came  out  to 
meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances. . . .  And 
he  said,  Alas  my  daughter ! .  . .  I  have  opened  my 
mouth  unto  the  Lord,  and  I  cannot  go  back.  .  .  . 
And  it  came  to  pass,  at  the  end  of  two  months, 
that  she  returned  unto  her  father,  who  did  with 
her  according  to  his  vow  which  he  had  vowed : 
and  she  knew  no  man.'  Jeremiah  xix.  4, 5,  shows, 
says  Dr.  Milman,  that  in  later  times  human 
sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  Jews  to  Moloch  and 
to  BaaL  Abraham,  when  commando^  to  cut  off 
that  life  on  which  all  the  splendid  promises  of  the 
Almighty  seemed  to  depend,  he  obeys  and  sets 
forth  with  his  unsuspecting  child  to  offer  tiie  fatal 
sacrifice  on  Mount  Moriah.  Besides  the  common 
worship  of  Moloch,  the  Book  of  Kmgs  names  the 
Sepharvites  as   making  these  human  sacrifices 
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(2  Kings  xvii.  31),  and  the  king  of  Monb  (2  Kings 
iii.  27).  It  was  a  Babylonian  and  Aflsyrian  rite. 
Filial  saorifloes  were  doubtless  of  rare  and  extra- 
ordinary ooonrrenoe,  either  to  expiate  some  dread- 
ful guilt,  to  avert  the  imminent  Tengeanoe  of  an 
offended  deity,  or  to  extort  his  blei^ng  on-  some 
important  enterprise.  But  Hannibal  sacrificed 
3000  Grecian  prisoners  on  the  fidd  of  Himera, 
where  his  grandfather  Hamilkar  had  been  slain 
70  years  before. 

Salens  Koran  contains  evidence  of  the  practice  of 
infanticide,  but  assimilating  more  than  in  any  other 
case  with  Uie  custom  of  the  Jahreja  race  of  Catch 
and  Kattyawar.  This  barbaritj  seems  to  hare 
been  confined  to  the  female  infants,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Jahreja ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
difficulty  of  providing  for  them  in  marriage,  or  the 
apprehension  of  their  conduct  disgracing  their 
parents,  is  assigned  in  both  cases  as  the  cause  of 
this  inhuman  custom.  One  benefit  which  resulted 
to  mankind  from  the  success  of  Mahomed  has  been 
the  relinquishment  of  that  inhuman  practice 
amongst  his  numerous  followers. 

Abbe  Domenech  says  that  some  branches  of 
the  Scythic  stock  undoubtedly  crossed  to  America 
in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era,  and  they  seem  to 
have  carried  with  them  the  sacrificial  customs 
whioh  have  been  a  peculiarity  of  all  their  off- 
shoote.  The  Comanche  and  the  Nachez,  In(^n 
tribes  of  North  America,  formerly  buried  the 
wives  of  a  deceased  chief  alone  with  him.  The 
Ottawa  offered  a  horse  in  sacrimse  on  the  tomb  of 
the  dead.  With  the  Nachez,  the  victims  placed 
themselves  on  mats  and  danced  the  death-dance 
with  their  executioners,  who  formed  a  circle 
around  them.  The  Pawnee  tribes,  supposed  to 
be  descendants  from  the  ancient  Mexicans,  also 
offered  human  sacrifices,  though  the  rite  latterly 
fell  into  abeyance.  These  sacrifices  took  place 
more  particulariy  in  the  month  of  April,  that  is, 
at  sowing  time,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  abundant 
harvests  from  the  Great  Spirit.  The  preparation 
lasted  four  days;  on  the  fifth  the  victim  was 
bound  to  three  stakes,  placed  above  the  funeral 
pile.  He  was  painted  red  or  black,  and  his  breast 
burned  and  pierced  with  arrows,  and  after  his 
heart  was  reached  it  was  torn  from  his  breast  and 
devoured  all  bleeding.  This  barbarous  ceremony 
was  terminated  ^ther  by  setting  the  pile  on  fire, 
or  by  eating  the  victim,  whose  blood  served  to 
water  the  seeds  about  to  be  committed  to  the 
earth.  Many  Indian  nations  of  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  North  America  celebrated  an- 
nually solemn  festivals  when  the  leaves  of  the 
willow  had  attained  their  full  size.  These  solemn- 
ities were  in  commemoration  of  a  great  event, — ^in 
propitiation  of  the  superior  powers ;  or  were 
offered  in  expiation.  Among  the  Mandan,  these 
were  prolonged  four  davs,  and  the  greatest  cruel- 
ties were  practised  on  the  tortured  victims. 

The  pouring  out  of  water  as  a  libation  is  a  very 
ancient  rite.  In  Genesis  xxxv.  14,  Jacob  is 
mentioned  as  setting  up  a  pillar,  and  he  poured  a 
drink-offering  thereon,  and  he  poured  oil  thereon  ;- 
and  to  the  present  day,  throughout  British  India, 
the  Jingam,  the  priapus  or  phallus,  in  its  daily 
worship  by  the  Saiva  Hindus  is  washed  with  ml 
and  nulk.  Wine  was  occasionally  used,  as  in 
Numbers  xxviii.  7,  causing  the  strong  wine  to  be 
poured  unto  the  Lord  for  a  drink-offering :  also 
1  Samuel  vii.  $,  Israel  gathered  together  to  Mizpeh, 


and  drew  water,  and  poured  it  out  before  the 
Lord.  David,  when  pressed  by  tiie  peoj^e  of 
Palestine,  craved  for  a  drink  from  the  well  at  the 

Sate  of  Bethlehem,  and  afterwards  would  not 
rink  it  when  brought  by  three  men,  *  bat  poured 
it  out  unto  the  Lord.*  And  to  the  present  day, 
all  Hindus  offw  water  libations  to  the  earth  deity. 
The  sacrifices  of  the  Zoroastrians  were  never 
of  human  beings.  The  ordinary  victims  of  the 
Aryans  were  the  horse  and  mare,  oxen,  sheep,  and 
goats. 

A  littie  after  the  time  of  Isaiah,  Buddha  ap- 
peared, objectinff  to  all  animal  sacrifices.  Bat 
from  the  times  of  the  Vedas  until  now,  the  HoDia, 
asK  offering  of  fffai  to  the  fire,  from  tiie  dhenkoA 
or  sacrificial  ladle ;  also  the  Pasaya,  sacred  food 
of  rice  and  milk,  cooked  in  sacrificial  kettles, 
have  been  oblations  of  Hindus.  In  the  Hinda 
sacrifices,  the  sweet-smeUing  kusa  grass  seema  to 
have  been  employed,  from  the  most  ancient  dates, 
and  also  an  alcoholic  fiuid  which  they  called  the 
soma  juice,  and  the  ancient  Persians  called  hotn. 
What  this  fluid  was  is  doubtful,  but  it  had  stima- 
latin  g  and  intoxicating  qualities,  for  the  Big^ 
Veda  (ix.)  says,  ^  the  purifying  soma,  like  the  sea 
rolling  its  waves,  has  poured  forth  songs  and 
hymns  and  thoughts.'  It  has  been  said  to  i)e  the 
fermented  acid  juice  of  the  Sarcostenoma  acidom, 
the  shom-luta  of  Bengal ;  and  the  fierce  exultations 
which  are  noticed  in  the  Rig  Yeda  could  only 
have  hetesa  produced  by  a  strong  alcoholic  drink. 

The  ordinary  Vedic  offerings  were  of  cooked 
food,  deUdons  food  and  drink ;  the  Janemajaya, 
however,  was  a  sacrifice  of  snakes  (qu.  the  Snake 
race),  and  the  Rajasaya  was  a  royal  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  in  acknowledgment  of  sovereignty  and 
supremacy.  Originally  it  was  a  great  national 
feast. 

The  ancient  history  of  India  shovTS  that  it  has 
had  four  great  religious  eras.    Firsts  The  Yedic, 
in  which  Agni,  In<ka,  and  other  personifications, 
invoked  with  feasts  and  with  the  hymns  of  the 
Rig  Veda,  and  in  which  maidens  selected  their 
husbands   in   the   Swayamvara,  and   monaidis 
sacrificed  the  horse  in  the  Aswa  Medha.    Second^ 
The    Brahmanic    period,  when    the    Kshatriya 
feasts  were  converted  into  sacrifices  for  the  atone- 
ment of  sins  against  the  Brahmanical  law,  and 
divine  worship  was  reduced  to  a  system  of  auster- 
ities and  meditations  upon  the  supreme  spirit  as 
Brahma.    It  was  in  this  era  that  the  Brahmana 
assumed  the  diaracter  of  a  great  ecdesiastica] 
hierarchy,  and  established  that  priestiy  dominion 
which  still  extends  over  the  minds  and  senses  of 
the  Hindus  of  India.      Thirdly,  The  Buddhist 
period,  in  whidi  Sak^a  appeared.    And  /otirtft/y, 
the  Brahmanical  revival,  during  which  'Brahmans 
abandoned  the  woisbip  of  their  god  Brahma,  and 
have  clothed  with  new  attributes  some  of  the  old 
national  gods  and  heroes  of  the  Yedic  Aryans. 
In  this  era  Siva  is  worshipped  by  one  great  por- 
tion of  Hindus  as  supreme,  and  styled  Isvraia  and 
Mahadeva,  Lord   and  Great  Qod^  while  by  a 
larger  part  Yishnu  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
supreme  being,  and  Rama  and  iGishna  as  his 
incamationa    The  Buddhist  ^lilosophies  do  not 
authorise  or  favour  the  sacrifice  of  animals,  but 
Du  Came  tells  xis  that  a  Buddhist  of  his  camp 
made  an  offering  of   one  of   hts  fingers  at  a 
Buddhist  shrine  in  Annam.     Also,  Mr.  Wade 
remarks,  that  at  the  Chinese  court,  in  the  middle 
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of  the  19tb  century  f  some  Manchu  and  Mongol ,  in 
the  fiye  banneis,  had  the  prefix  tsai^Bang,  which 
declares  them  to  be  employed  in  slayinff  the 
yietims  used  in  sacrifice.  The  flesh  of  victmiB  is 
offered  in  the  Hwan-ning-kong,  the  portion  of 
the  palace  appropriated  to  the  empress,  ereiy 
morning  at  4  o'clock,  and  at  the  same  hoar  in  the 
nftenMKm ;  at  the  monthly  sacrifice  performed  on 
the  seccmd  of  the  first  moon,  and  the  first  day  of 
all  succeeding ;  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  morrow, 
performed  on  the  third  of  the  first,  and  the  second 
of  all  succeeding  moons.  The  nKmiing  daily 
sacrifice  is  to  Buddha,  Kwan^yin,  and  Kwan-ti 
(the  Mars  of  China) ;  the  evening,  to  nine  Tartar 
dirinitiflB  bearing  long  unintelligible  appellations. 
The  monthly  samfioes  appear  to  be  the  same  with 
that  on  *  the  morrow,'  t.e.  of  the  monthly  sacrifice. 
The  flesh  of  the  victim  is  boiled  and  placed  before 
the  idols  above  enumerated,  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  shrine  of  heaven  ;  when  removed,  it  is  par- 
taken of  by  the  emperor  or  empress,  if  officiating 
in  person,  or  by  those  to  whom  his  majesty  may 
direct  the  nobles,  his  |M:oxies,  to  distribute  it. 

There  are  two  hymns  in  the  Rig  Veda  describing 
the  rite  of  the  Aswa  Medha  or  sacrifice  of  the 
horse,  and  which  leave  no  doubt  that  in  the  early 
religion  of  the  race  this  sacrifice  was  had  recourse 
to  as  a  burnt-offering  to  the  gods.  It  was  even 
then,  however,  falling  into  disuse,  and  was  exist- 
ing as  a  relic  of  an  ante-Vedic  period,  imported 
fnun  some  foreign  region,  possibly  from  Scythia, 
where  animal  victims,  and  especially  horses,  were 
commonly  sacrificed.  And  m  still  later  times, 
the  Aswa  Medha  consisted  in  certain  ceremonies 
ending  in  the  liberation  of  the  horse,  as  through- 
out Southern  India  is  still  practised  with  a  bull  pr 
cow,  many  of  which  are  met  with  in  every  village, 
freed  or  let  loose  in  the  name  of  the  gods  Siva  or 
Vishnu. 

In  the  Mahavira  Charita,  Vasishtha,  addressing 
Jamadagni,  says, '  The  heifer  is  ready  for  sacrifice, 
and  the  food  is  cooked  in  gbi  Thou  art  a  learned 
man,  come  to  the  house  of  the  learned,  favour  ua 
by  waiting  and  participating  in  the  sacrifice.' 
Also,  the  Uttaram  Chanta  says  (CaL  Rev.  109, 
p.SO)— 

'  Why,  know  yo  not 
The  Vedaa,  whioh  emhrine  our  noly  Iftw, 
Direct  the  hoaseholder  shall  offer  thote 
Who  in  the  law  are  skilled,  the  horned  animal, 
And  with  it  flesh  of  ox,  or  calf,  or  goat ; 
And  the  like  treatment  shall  the  householder 
from  Brahmans  learned  in  the  Vedai.' 


The  Institutes  of  Menu  ccmtain  the  following 
paragraph : — *The  sacrifice  of  a  bull,  of  a  man,  or 
of  a  hone,  in  the  kali  age,  must  be  avoided  by 
twice-born  men;  so  must  a  second  gift  of  a 
manned  young  woman,  whose  husband  has  died 
before  consummation ;  the  larger  portion  of  an 
ddest  broths,  and  procreation  on  a  brother's 
widow  or  wife.' 

The  Vaisknava  sect  have  four  kinds  of  sacrifices, 
vis.  the  Vaiswadeva,  Varuna  -  praghasa,  Saka- 
medba,  Sunasiriya,  to  be  offered  up  in  the  months 
Asharh,  Kartik,  and  Phalguna.  The  attributes 
of  these  are  roasted  cakes  of  flour,  with  figures 
of  riieep  made  of  dough  to  Vaiswadeva  and  Varuna, 
witii  vegetables  to  Agni  and  Indra. 

Bloody  sacrifices  form  no  part  of  the  ordinary 
worship  now  paid  to  Rama,  Krishna)  Hanuman, 
and  <^er  modem  deities  of  the  Vaishnava  sec<> 
tarians,  nor  to  Vigneswara,  Subrahmaniya,  etc.. 


of  the  Saiva  sect,  or  of  their  respective  god- 
desses. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  all  Vaishnava  Brah- 
mans  abstain  from  offering  living  creatures  in 
sacrifice.  But  in  Southern  India,  at  the  present 
day,  the  Vadaghala  Vaishnava  sect  offer  living 
creatures  in  sacrifice,  while  the  Tenaghala  Vaish- 
nava and  Madhava  substitute  dough  for  animal& 
In  the  sacrifices  of  Saiva  Brahmans  the  victim's 
head  is  never  cut  by  the  Sudra  pujari,  but  it  is 
strangled  by  him,  so  that  the  life  is  lost  without 
spiUing  blood.  Saiva  Brahmans  sacrifice  living 
creatures  in  Southern  India,  and  never  use  dough 
images  as  a  substitute.  Amongst  the  Smartha, 
and  also  Madhava  Brahmans,  each  household 
keeps  a  tulsi  {dant  in  the  middle  of  the  court- 
yard for  worshipping.  Each  new  moon,  as  also 
on  the  occurrence  of  an  edipee,  either  of  the  sun 
or  moon,  also  at  the  summer  and  winter  sol- 
stices, their  Utrayanam  and  Datchanayanam,  every 
caste  Hindu,  whether  Brahman,  Kshatriya,  Vaisya, 
or  Sudra,  offers  theTharpanam,  or  water-sacrifice, 
in  the  names  of  his  deceased  father,  grandfathers, 
great-grandfathers,  and  their  wives,  seeds  of  the 
orientfd  sesamum  being  mixed  with  the  water. 
It  is  as  a  means  of  continuing  this  Srad'ha  cere* 
mony  that  Hindus  long  to  have  a  son  bom  to 
them,  as  in  their  creed  it  is  taught  that  the 
manes  of  ancestors  are  gratified  by  the  Tharpanam. 
This  is  a  particular  |Mrt  of  the  sacrifice,  called 
yugnu,  but  at  present  it  is  often  performed 
separately.  The  things  offered  are  clarified  butter, 
sesamum  flowers,  boiled  rice,  rice  boiled  in  milk 
and  sweetened  with  honey,  durba  grass,  vilva 
leaves,  and  the  tender  branches,  half  a  span  long, 
of  the  ushwutthu,  the  doomvuru,  the  pulashu, 
the  akun-du,  the  shumee,  and  the  khudiru  trees. 
Clarified  butter  done  is  sufficient,  but  any  or  all 
of  these  things  may  be  added. 

The  iSSatva  brahmans  likewise,  annuallv  in  some 
towns,  Conjeveram  for  instance,  perform  the 
bloody  rite  to  the  Vedic  gods,  Indra,  Varuna, 
Yama ;  and  both  in  1859  and  1860,  the  Saiva 
Brahmans  in  Madras  so  sacrificed.  Several  Brah- 
mans are  employed  in  this  rite.  One  Brahman, 
assisted  by  his  wife,  the  couple  being  styled  the 
Soma  Yaji  and  Soma  Devi,  commenees  the  rite 
by  performing  the  fire  sacrifice  by  pouring  ghi 
into  a  large  fire.  The  pujari,  a  Sudi^  then  strikes 
the  head  from  the  victim,  and  large  portions  of 
its  flesh  being  thrown  into  the  fire  aod  reduced 
to  ashes,  portions  are  distributed  to  the  assembly. 
This  bdng  a  Prasad'ham,  or  food  offered  to  the 
gods,  all  castes  can  partake  of  it  Many  partake 
of  it. 

Throughout  India  generally,  at  the  present 
day,  in  almost  all  the  household  sacrifices,  in 
which  the  husbimd  or  head  of  the  house  is  the 
priest,  the  oblation  is  used  as  food.  In  North 
America,  the  animals  sacrificed  were  killed  and 
eaten  or  buried;  sometimes  the  horse,  instead 
of  being  killed,  was  simply  set  at  liberty,  in  the 
presence  of  the  warriors  of  the  tribe.  Sonnerat 
relates  that  the  Syrians  at  the  feast  of  the  torches 
or  funeral  pile,  and  the  Hebrews  at  the  feast  of 
the  Passover,  made  arbours  before  the  tem{4es, 
and  carried  their  gods  round  them  in  procession, 
whom  they  afterwards  burned.    The  people  then 

Ciented  their  offerings,  which  commonly  were 
bs  and  sheep ;  and  after  the  priest  had  made 
the  first  libation  upon  them,  each  person  carried 
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his  victim  home  to  eat  it  Some  texts  of  Menu 
would  seem  to  authorize  the  eating  of  animal 
food  at  all  seasons,  observing  merely  the  prelimi- 
naiy  ceremony  of  offering  a  portion  of  it  to  the 
gods  or  manes,  like  the  heroes  of  Homer,  with 
whom  the  sacrifice  was  only  the  prelude  to  a  feast. 

The  grand  festival  to  Friya  was  in  spring ;  then 
boars  were  offered  up  to  her  by  the  Scandinavians, 
and  boars  of  paste  were  made  and  eaten  by  the 
peasantry.  So,  at  the  present  day,  *  Vasanti,'  or 
spring  personified,  is  worshipped  by  the  Rajputs, 
who  open  the  season  with  a  grand  hunt,  led  by  the 
prince  and  his  vassal  chiefs,  when  they  chase, 
slay,  and  eat  the  boar. 

Self'destructian.^The  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  writing 
in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  says  it 
was  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  Hindus  who  perish  annually,  the  victims  of 
superstition;  but  he  conjectures  10,500  as  the 
number  of  victims  annually  sacrificed, — Widows 
burned  on  Uie  funeral  pile,  in  Hindustan,  5000 ; 
pilgrims  perishing  on  the  roads  and  at  sacred 
places,  4000;  persons  drowning  themselves  in 
the  Ganges,  or  buried,  or  burned  alive,  500; 
children  immolated,  including  the  daughters  of 
the  Rajputs,  500 ;  sick  persons  whose  death 
is  hastened  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  500. 

A  great  change  has  been  made  in  this  re- 
spect, through  steady  repreBsion  by  the  British 
Government  of  India.  Up  to  the  year  1802, 
Hindus  drowned  their  chilaren  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges,  but  the  rite  was  then  prohibited. 
Until  later  times,  men  and  women  drowned 
themselves  in  the  sacred  river,  and  frequently  at 
the  junction  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges.  They 
fastened  earthenware  pots  to  their  bodies,  and 
walked  calmly  into  the  river  beyond  their  depth, 
fiUed  the  pots  by  turning  them  to  one  side,  and 
as  the  pots  filled  they  sank.  As  the  century 
advancea,  the  Government  ascertained  that  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hindus  gave  no  sanction  to 
widows  immolating  themselves,  as  sati,  along 
with  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  partners,  and 
it  was  prohibited  in  1829,  daring  Lord  William 
BentincVs  administration,  and  rulers  of  the 
Feudatory  States  were  induced  to  issue  a  similar 
prohibition.  Akbar  had  endeavoured  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  practice,  and  on  one  occasion  he  rode 
about  80  miles  to  prevent  the  widow  of  the  Jodh- 
pur  rajahs  son  destroying  herself,  but  was  not 
fistenea  to.  Instances  still  occur  from  time  to 
time,  but  the  people  generally  avoid  it. 

Men,  from  time  to  time,  bury  themselves  alive. 
The  practice  is  known  as  Samad^h,  and  is  had 
recourse  to  alike  by  fanatics  as  by  persons  in- 
curably afflicted  with  leprosy  or  otner  severe 
diseases.  Scarcely  a  year  passes  by  without  an 
occurrence  of  this  kind,  and,  being  done  stealthily, 
the  police  are  often  baffled.  Up  to  the  early 
years  of  the  19th  century,  instances  occurred 
of  individuals  being  crushed  under  the  wooden 
wheels  of  the  huge  cars  in  which  their  idols  are 
carried  in  procession.  It  is  now  admitted  that 
the  statements  about  the  frequency  of  self- 
immolations  and  accidents  in  that  manner  were 
exaggerated ;  but  by  the  care  taken  by  the  con- 
stabulary, these  occurrences  are  now  unheard  of. 

According  to  former  accounts,  writes  Malcolm, 
self-destruction  among  men,  by  casting  them- 
selves during  public  festiv<ds  from  a  rock  at 
Onkar  Mun£ittah,  and  from  a  precipice   near 
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Jawad,  was  (Mice  common.  The  sacrifices  have 
of  late  years  seldom  occurred.  The  men  who 
sacrificed  themselves  were  generally  of  low  tribes, 
usually  the  fihil,  Dher,  or  Chamar.  One  of  the 
leading  motives  by  which  they  were  said  to  be 
actuated,  is  a  belief  that  they  will  be  re-bom 
as  rajas  in  their  next  state  of  transmigration. 

In  1883,  the  Indian  papers  reported  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  a  Banya  family  of  twelve  persons  in 
Kattyawar,  to  propitiate  the  gods. 

About  the  year  1877,  in  the  month  of  May, 
Soomar  Bhartee,  a  Sanyasi  Gosain  from  Benares, 
settled  in  a  liuffa  temple  in  the  village  of  Mulka- 

§ur,  in  the  Yishalghur  territory  of  the  Kolhapur 
itate,  and  along  with  a  lingayat  Wani,  sacrificed 
Ballya,  a  little  ^y,  12  years  d  age,  as  an  offering 
to  Siva  (Mahadeo),  to  obtain  a  revelation  where 
hidden  treasure  was  to  be  found. 

The  British  Indian  authorites  have  been  unceas- 
ing in  their  efforts  to  check  infanticide.  It  has 
been  practised  chiefly  by  the  Bajput  races,  who 
destroyed  their  newborn  daughters  to  avoid  the 
great  expenses  of  their  marriages.  Several  of 
Uie  tribes  acted  thus,  but  the  Jhareja  of  Gutch 
exceeded  all  the  others.  The  Indian  Government 
in  1871  ascertained  the  villages  in  which  the  male 
children  exceeded  the  girls  in  number,  and  placed 
such  places  under  strict  supervision,  with  com- 
pulsory registration  of  births.  In  the  census  of 
1881,  in  we  entire  population  of  British  *  India, 
there  were  129,941,851  men  and  boys,  and 
123,949,970  girls  and  women ;  but  in  Rajputaua 
the  males  were  5,544,665,  and  the  females 
4,723,727,  fewer  by  820,938. 

It  has  been  customary,  from  unknown  times, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  for  ailing,  dying 
men,  particularly  the  aged,  to  be  taken  to  the 
river  side  to  expire.  They  would  sometimes  for 
days  be  there  awaiting  death,  and  repeated* 
instances  occurred  of  their  death  being  caused 
by  the  relatives  filling  the  mouth  with  water  from 
the  river,  or  the  clay  of  its  banks.  With  all 
Hindus  it  is  usual  at  the  death-agony  to  fill  the 
mouth  of  the  dying  person  with  the  fluid  of  the 
panchagavya,  but  the  exposure  of  their  sick  on 
the  river  banks  could  only  hasten  the  fatal  event. 

The  Charan  and  the  Bhot  (Bard),  semi-religions 
tribes  of  Rajpntana,  until  recent  years  were 
emploved  as  guarantees  for  the  safety  of  individual 
travellers,  and  also  as  convoys  for  caravans  of 
merchandise.  Their  sacred  diaracter  gave  them 
the  influence  which  they  exercised  in  behalf  of 
those  under  their  care,  but  if  poedied  to  extremity 
they  would  wound  and  even  destroy  their  families 
and  themselves,  so  that  their  death  might  be  on 
the  robbers. 

Until  British  supremacy,  the  Hindus  of  Northern 
India,  in  order  to  extort  a  debt,  would  erect  a 
pile  of  wood,  called  a  Koor,  placing  on  it  a 
cow  or  an  old  woman,  and  set  fire  to  the  pile, 
and  sacrifice  the  victim.  The  sacrifice  was  sup- 
posed to  involve  in  great  sin  the  person  whose 
conduct  forced  the  constructor  of  the  Koor  to 
adopt  this  mode  of  obtaining  his  money. 

During  the  religions  convulsions  from  whidi 
the  Aryan  Hindus  have  suffered,  t^e  writings  of 
some  of  their  sects  have  put  forward  quite 
opposing  views  as  to  human  sacrifices. 

In  the  Brahma  Purana,  everv  Naramedha,  or 
man-sacrifice,  is  expressly  forbidden ;  and  in  the 
fifth  book  of  the  Bbagavat,  Sir  William  Jones 
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has  pointed  out  the  following  emphatic  words: 
— *  Wbateyer  men  in  this  world  sacrifice  human 
victims,  and  whatever  women  eat  the  flesh  of 
male  cattle,  those  men  and  those  women  shall 
the  animalB  here  slain  torment  in  the  mansions 
of  Yama;  and,  like  slaughtering  giants,  having 
deaved  their  limbs  with  axes,  sh^l  quaff  their 
blood.' — As.  Res.  iii.  p.  260. 

In  the  Acharya  Brahmana,  translated  by  Roth, 
it  is  related  that  *  Harichandra  had  been  married 
to  a  hundred  wives,  and  yet  there  was  no  man- 
child  born  to  him.     At  the  suggestion  of  Narada, 
a  sage,  he  went  to  Yaruna,  and  promised  that  if 
his  prayers  were  heard,  and  a  son  granted  to 
him,  he  would  offer  him  up  in  sacrifice  to  the 
king.    Accordingly,  in  due  time,  a  son  was  bom, 
who  was  called  Kohita.    Yaruna  wanted  to  keep 
Harichandra  to  his  promise,  but  the  latter  put 
forth  various  excuses  till  Rohita  grew  up.    And 
then  Rohita   objected,  and  fled  to  the  woods, 
where  he  wandered  for  six  years,  until  he  fell  in 
with  the  rishi  Agastya.    The  rishi  had  three  sons, 
and  he  promised  to  Rohita  his  second,  Suna- 
iepha,  on  receipt  of  100  cows.      But  another 
diificulty  occurred,  for  no  one  would  bind  the 
victim  until  Rohita  gave  200  cows  more.    Suna- 
ecpha,  unvrilling  to  be  sacrificed,  interceded  first 
vrith  Prajapati,  then  with  Agni,  and  was  released, 
but  not  before   Sunasepha  was  bound  to  the 
aacrificial  poet,  and  his  father  whittling  his  sword 
approaching  to  kill   him,  on  which  Sunasepha 
exclaimed,  '  They  will  really  kill  me,  as  if  I  was 
not  a  man.* 

No  rehgions  rite  can  be  more  minutely  ordered 
and  detailed  than  this  is  in  the  Kalika  Purana, 
the  sanguinary  chapter  of  which  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Blaquiere,  aud  given  in  the  fifth 
Tolome  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  Art  xxiii.,  and 
a)  well  as  the  ceremonies,  the  implements,  prayers, 
etc.,  used  on  these  horrid  occasions,  are  minutely 
described  and  recited    In  this  article,  premising 
that  Siva  is  supposed  to  address  his  sons,  the 
Bhairava,  initiatmg  them  in  these  terrible  mysteries, 
occurs :  *  The  fle£  of  the  antelope  and  the  rhino- 
ceros give  my  beloved'  (i.e.  the  goddess  Kali) 
*  delight  for  500  years.'    *  By  a  human  sacrifice, 
attended  by  the  forms  laid  down,  Devi  is  pleased 
1000  years,  and  by  a  sacrifice  of  three  men, 
100,0(K)    years.      By  human    flesh,    Camachya, 
Ghandica,  and  Bhairava,  who  assume  my  shape, 
we  pleased  1000  years.    An  oblation  of  blood 
which  has  been  rendered  pure  by  holy  tests,  is 
equal  to  ambrosia ;  the  heaa  and  flesh  also  afford 
much  delight  to  the  goddess  Chandica.'    *  Blood 
drawn  from  the  offerer's  own  body  is  looked 
jipon  as  a  proper  oblation  to  the  goddess  Chandica.' 
*Let  the  samficer  repeat  the  word  Kali  twice, 
then  the  words  Devi  -  Bajreswari,  then  Lawha 
Bandayai,  Namah !  which  words  may  be  rendered 
—Hail,    Kali!    Kali!   hail.    Devil    goddess    of 
thunder !  hail,    iron-sceptred   goddess  I '     '  Let 
him  then  take  the  axe  in  nis  hand  and  again  make 
the  same  l^  the  Cahatriya  text'   Different  mantra 
tts  used  in  reference  to  the  description  of  the 
yictim  to  be  immolated:  females  are  not  to  be 
immolated,  except  on  very  particular  occasions; 
the  human  female  never. 

The  Bali  is  any  offering  to  an  idol,  such  as  that 
^  flowers  or  the  presentation  of  food  to  all 
cipeated  beings,  by  throwing  grains  up  into  the 
ur,  or  offering  goats  and  other  animals  in  sacrifice. 


The  presentation  is  called  bali-dan  or  bali-danam. 
The  offerings  to  Yishnu  consist  of  rice,  milk, 
curds,  fruits,  flowers,  and  inanimate  forms ;  but 
to  the  terrific  forms  of  Siva,  or  his  consort 
Durga,  living  creatures,  sheep,  goats,  buffaloes, 
and  human  beings  are  offerea  up,  in  which  case 
the  heads  are  given  to  the  sacrificial  priests,  and 
the  bodies  are  carried  away.  The  Ostyak,  when 
they  kill  an  animal,  rub  some  of  the  blood  on 
the  mouths  of  their  idols.  Even  this  seems  at 
lengUi  to  be  replaced,  as  Mr.  Taylor  has  suggested, 
by  red  paint,  and  the  sacred  stones  in  India,  as 
Colonel  Forbes  Leslie  has  shown,  are  everywhere 
ornamented  with  red  lead.  In  many  cases  it 
seems  to  be  a  necessary  portion  of  the  ceremony 
that  the  victim  should  be  eaten  by  those  present. 
Thus  in  India,  when  the  sacrifice  is  over,  the 
priest  comes  out  and  distributes  part  of  the 
articles  which  had  been  offered  to  the  idols.  Tiiis 
is  received  as  holy,  and  is  eaten  immediately. 

The  terms  used  for  the  sacrifice  are  Bali,  Tah.  ; 
Gavu,  Tel.  ;  Yagnya  Ma^a,  Sansk.  When  an 
or,  lamb,  or  fowl  is  offered  up  in  sacrifice  to  a 
Devi  or  Man  female  deity  by  the  Sudras,  the  first 
two  words  are  used.  The  words  Yagnya  Magha 
are  used  to  indicate  a  sacrifice  celebrated  only  by 
the  Brahmans  on  occasions  in  which  they  offer 
goats  and  not  any  other  animals.  In  the  present 
day,  the  cow  is  not  offered  in  sacrifice  by  any 
Hindu  sect  or  race,  but  in  the  marriage  ceremony 
of  some  parts  of  the  country,  where  a  milch  cow, 
surabhi,  is  released  on  the  intercession  of  a  barber, 
sufficient  remains  to  phow  that  the  rite  was  formerly 
practised  at  marriages  for  the  sake  of  hospitality, 
llie  male  buffalo  is,  however,  frequently  sacrificed, 
sometimes  in  considerable  numbers ;  and  only  in 
1859,  the  government  of  Madras  ordered  the  magis- 
trate of  the  Krishna  division  to  forbid  the  cruel 
rite  to  Ammavaru,  wherein  buffaloes  were  impaled 
alive  to  appease  that  angry  goddess,  and  avert 
cholera.  On  that  occasion,  in  a  small  village,  12 
to  24  buffaloes  were  sacrificed,  as  also  several 
hundred  sheep,  and  the  hcfftds  of  the  sacrificed 
buffaloes  were  carried  in  procession  on  the  heads 
of  men. 

Every  hamlet  of  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Peninsula  has  its  own  object  of  adoration,  village 
deities,  always  supposed  to  be  a  goddess.  Amongst 
names  given  to  it 

Ackal  Amma. 
Poni   Amma,  or 

gold  mother. 
Kani  Amnut. 
Yegata,    or   sole 

mother. 
Mutialamma,    or 

pearl  mother. 
Palfiri  Amma,  or 

great  goddoM. 

They  are  called  Amman,  Amma,  Amani,  and 
Ai,  aU  of  them  meaning  mother.  The  villagers 
believe  that  these  goddesses  protect  them  from 
sickness  and  losses,  and  that  their  worship  averts 
such  or  mitigates  them.  A  pujali  or  pujari,  a 
worshipping  priest,  of  the  Sudra  caste,  is  appointed 
for  her  daify  worship.  He  anoints  her  daily, 
and  puts  ashes  on  her  head,  really  on  the  top 
of  the  stone,  for  it  is  not  an  image,  being  entirely 
without  shape.  In  a  small  pot  he  cooks  rice, 
which  he  collects  from  the  villagers  in  turn, 
presents  it  to  the  idol,  and  then  takes  it  to  his 
own  home.     He  breaks  a  cocoanut  in  front  of 


Tripura-  sundari, 
or  the  beautiful 
of  three  citieis. 

Oforamma. 

Sellamma. 

Yellamma. 

Padavettu  Amma 

Tulnkan  Amma. 

Mnttumari. 

Poteramma. 


Karikatta. 

Tanthoniiunma. 

Dandomari. 

Mallamma. 

Chinnamma. 

Ammanamma. 

GhonndeBwari. 

Yadivatta. 

Nagattamma. 
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the  idol,  to  Trhich  he  offers  it  But  the  one-half 
he  keepe  for  himself,  and  gives  the  other  to  the 
famiUes  from  whom  he  collected  the  frait.  The 
villagers  make  vows  to  their  goddess  to  offer  up 
to  her  fowls  and  sheep  in  sacrifice,  if  she  will 
fulfil  their  desires.  Once  a  year,  the  villagers 
collect  money  by  subscription,  and  celebrate  a 
feast  in  honour  of  their  coddess,  during  which 
sheep  and  fowls  are  largdy  sacrificed.  Many  of 
the  dudra,  and  the  entire  servile  tribes  in  the  south 
of  India,  have  the  fullest  faith  in  their  respective 
village  goddesses.  When  they  or  their  children 
are  overtaken  by  sickness,  they  seek  the  idol, 
and  consult  the  pujari,  who  sings  songs,  affects 
to  hear  the  Amman's  voice,  and  then  announces 
to  the  worshipper  the  offering  that  must  be  pre- 
sented. If  cholera  break  out,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  some  neighbouring  village  deity  suddenly  to 
rise  into  great  importance,  and  the  sacrificial 
rite  is  then  almost  unceasingly  performed.  The 
Hindus,  too,  have  even  personified  this  pestilence 
into  a  goddess,  whom  they  have  named  Maha- 
Kali,  the  Great  Kali,  also  Mari-Ai,  the  Death 
Mother,  and  believe  that  if  they  neglect  her 
worship  she  destroys  them  by  the  disease.  Indeed, 
gods  are  still  in  process  of  establishment,  and 
smallpox  and  cholera  have  thus  been  personified. 
^faha-Kali  of  Ujjain  being  the  goddess  of  cholera, 
and  Mari  Amman  of  the  Tamil  people,  the  Sitla 
Amman  of  Western  India,  a  smallpox  deity. 
When  a  person  is  attacked  with  smaUpox,  they 
believe  that  the  goddess  has  taken  possession  of 
the  sick  man.  They  entertain  a  great  dread  of 
this  goddess.  While  in  the  house,  the  sexes 
remain  apart  until  recovery,  and  until  the  sick 
has  been  purified  by  ablution.  They  place  the 
leaves  of  tne  margosa  tree  beside  the  sick  person, 
because  the  goddess  is  supposed  to  dehght  in 
this  tree.  They  give  cooling  food,  but  employ 
neither  internal  nor  external  remedies,  in  rever- 
ence for  the  deity.  The  women  of  the  household 
offer  rice  flour  mixed  with  ja^ari,  or  coarse  Sugar, 
and  black  gram  (Ptfihi,  Tau.,  resalu,  Tel.),  before 
t^e  patient,  in  honour  of  the  goddess,  and  after- 
ward distribute  offerings  to  Sudras  and  others. 
On  the  seventh  day,  t.e.  what  medical  men  call 
the  15th  day,  the  invalid  is  bathed  in  cold  water, 
and  the  whole  body  rubbed  with  a  pasty  mixture 
of  leaves  of  the  margosa  (Azadirachta  Indica) 
mixed  with  turmeric,  and  on  the  same  day  rice 
mixed  with  curds  are  distributed  to  Sudras.  If 
in  the  virulence  of  the  disease  an  eye  be  lost,  it 
is  attributed  to  something  having  been  done 
displeasing  to  the  goddess.  The  goddess  indeed 
is  Buppos^  to  appear  in  three  forms,  as  Tattu- 
ammavaru  or  Chinnamavaru,  t.6.  little  small 
goddess ;  Feddammavaru,  or  great  goddess ;  and 
Pairammavaru,  or  goddess  of  green  gram,  the 
two  last  of  which  are  most  feared. 

The  Amman  worshippers  almost  all  practise 
and  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  demon  or  aevil  or 
evil  spirit  rites,  amongst  which  sacrifices  always 
form  a  part  The  sacrifice  of  the  cock  to  the 
demon  Peisachi,  in  this  respect  similar  to  the 
devil-worshippers  in  Knrdistan,  is  practised  by 
all  tiie  non- Aryan  people  in  the  south  of  India, 
whether  of  the  Brahmanical  Hindu  persuasion, 
or  of  the  servile  non-Hindu  people. 

Madan  is  very  little  known,  but  with  a  class 
of  Tamil  magicians  is  deemed  a  very  great  luad 
powerful   demon.     He  is  generally  courted  by 


the  Pariah,  Chuckler,  Lubbai,  and  uneducated 
Muhammadans,  who  offer  beef  and  arrack  to 
obtain  his  good- will  and  favour. 

Living  sacrifices  of  animals  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  worship  of  all  the  tutelary  village 
goddesses  in  Southern  India,  as  also  of  the 
goddesses  of  cholera,  smallpox,  etc.  Their 
names  are  various  amongst  tke  several  l^mil, 
Telugu,  Canarese,  and  Mahratta  nations  Ammtm^ 
Amoor  Amma,  Bal  Amma,  Poch  Amma,  Yellamma, 
Marri  Ammun,  Ai,  Satwai  Devi,  Sitla  Devi,  and 
othera,  amongst  whom,  everywhere,  Bal  Amma  and 
her  wprshippers  seem  dreaded  the  Pariahs  who 
worship  other  of  the  Ammun  goddesses  refusing 
to  intermarry  with  her  devotees.  The  Yelm 
worshippers  also  are  dreaded  as  sorcerers,  and 
their  wives  are  distinguishable  by  the  mode  in 
which  they  attire  themselves  with  their  saree, 
which  they  bring  from  behind,  and  from  1^  to 
right  Satwai,  amongst  the  Mahrattas,  is  a  great 
goddess,  to  whom  children's  hair  ia  devoted,  the 
front  part  offered  to  her,  the  back  part  being 
retained  till  some  other  goddess  possess  the  body 
(ang  bharave),  such  as  the  smallpox  goddees  or 
cholera  goddess  Marri-ai. 

In  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  these  non-Aryan 
races,  the  goat  is  the  usual  victim.  The  rite  is 
ordinarily  performed  only  once  a  year,  when 
friends  join  to  offer  a  goat,  and  make  a  feast 
of  its  flesh  afterwards.  At  all  the  sacrificial 
oblations,  bread  and  cereal  grains  are  also  offered, 
and  used  in  the  after-feasting.  Thousands  of 
sheep  and  fowls  are  annually  sacrificed  at  Periya- 
palayam,  a  viUage  about  30  miles  from  Madras, 
and  multitudes  of  people  attend  from  that  city 
and  the  neighbouring  villages,  to  celebrate  the 
yearly  festival,  which  takes  place  in  the  bright 
half  of  the  month  of  Adi.  Lai^ge  numbers  of 
buffaloes  were,  until  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  offered  at  tiie  funeral  rites  of  the  Toda 
of  Ootacamund,  but  the  Madras  Government  put 
a  stop  to  such  wholesale  massacre,  and  restricted 
the  rite  to  the  killing  of  only  two  animals  at  a 
time, — a  measure  which  the  Toda  race  viewed 
with  unaffected  alarm  and  dislike,  as  likely  to 
decrease  their  children  and  cattie.  In  1883,  a 
race  at  Kotagherry  applied  for  permission  to 
sacrifice  a  sambur.  The  Irular  race  of  the  Neil- 
berries  sacrifice  to  their  deities  a  he-goat  or  cock, 
by  cutting  the  victim's  throat,  and  throwing  it 
to  the  idol  This  is  a  winnow  or  fan,  which  uiey 
call  Mahri,  and  is  evidentiy  the  emblem  of  Ceres ; 
and  at  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  rude  thatched 
shed,  which  serves  as  a  temple,  are  two  rude  stones, 
one  called  Moshani,  the  other  Konadi  Mahri,  but 
which  are  subordinate  to  the  fan  oocnpying  the 
interior  of  the  temple.  Human  saCTifices  are 
still,  in  Southern  India,  deemed  to  be  requisite 
to  mollify  goddesses  and  demons  who  guard 
hidden  treasure,  and  who  are  beHeved  to  have  a 
partiality  for  the  blood  of  a  pregnant  woman, 
especially  of  one  who  is  conceit  of  twins, 
and  to  the  firstborn  of  the  goldsmiUi  caste; 
indeed,  in  popular  belief,  in  the  year  1860,  one 
of  the  latter  was  supposed  to  have'  been  very 
recently  offered.  There  is  a  shiine  of  Yatn^pa- 
nachiyar,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Tiravattor,  a 
village  to  the  north  of  Madras,  on  the  road  to 
Ennore ;  this  is  situate  in  a  part  of  the  great  and. 
much-frequented  pagoda  of  Tiyagaraia  »ami,  for 
which  the  village  is  celebrated  in  ancient  Hindu 
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books.  The  eaenfice  now  offered  there  is  that 
of  a  male  buffalo,  but  is  conducted  with  great 
secrecy,  and  people  are  not  generally  admitted 
to  witness  it.  Indeed,  the  dread  of  witnessing  the 
sacrifice  and  its  attendant  ceremonies  are  so 
great,  tiiat  pregnant  women  are,  if  possible,  kept 
out  of  the  Tillage  for  fear  of  abortion,  which  is 
b^eved  to  be  the  certain  result  should  the  shrieks 
of  ihe  men  who  carry  the  raktabali  fall  on  their 
ears.  This  raJktabali  (Kakta,  blood ;  Bali,  sacrifice) 
is  assumed  to  be  the  food  for  devils  and  the 
attendant  spirits  of  the  goddess,  and  consists  of 
rice  mixed  with  the  sacrificial  blood.  It  is  carried 
ontj  during  the  last  day  of  the  annual  festival  of 
the  goddess,  after  midnight,  in  an  earthen  pot 
of  a  peculiar  shape  and  design,  by  men  specially 
allotted  to  Hie  ctuty.  They  run  and  shnek  and 
howl  in  the  street  to  scare  away  the  devils  and 
evil  spiiits,  and  halt  at  the  corners  and  windings, 
and  tnrow  balls  of  this  blood-mixed  rice  to  the 
demons,  etc.  It  is  considered  to  be  an  evil 
omen  for  any  man  to  meet  them  in  their  rounds, 
aa  fever,  madness,  and  disease  might  befall  him. 

All  treasure  concealed  underground  for  a 
length  of  time  is  said  to  become  the  property  of 
demons,  who  take  charge  of  and  only  part  with 
it  to  tiioee  who  satisfy  their  desire  for  blood; 
the  greater  the  donon,  the  higher  is  the  kind  of 
sacrifice  he  demands. 

The  Qond  worship  many  deities,  to  whom  they 
offw  fowls,  goats,  fruit,  rice,  grain,  spirits,  and 
whatever  the  country  affords. 

The  Woon  district  in  East  Berar  came  under 
the  care  of  the  British  about  the  middle  of  the 
19tli  century,  when  Berar  was  asragnedby  the 
Kiiam  of  Hyderabad.  Before  the  assignment, 
searchers  for  treasure  used  to  offer  human  beings 
in  sacrifice,  but  tiie  victims  there  are  now  con- 
fined to  buffaloes,  sheep,  goats,  and  fowls.  A 
buMo  is  sacrificed  in  every  village  in  the 
Daaserah  festival,  to  the  goddess  of  kine,  Gaodevi, 
and  the  buffalo  is  led  up  to  the  house  of  the 
bead-roan  of  the  village,  who  makes  to  it  oblations 
of  flowers,  etc.  He  then  strikes  it  on  the  muzzle 
with  a  sword,  and  allows  the  blood  to  fall  on  the 
ground  as  a  libation  to  the  goddess,  to  appease 
her  anger.  It  is  then  led'  to  the  door  of  every 
house  in  the  village ;  each  householder  makes  a 
money  present  to  the  leader ;  in  the  evening  the 
victim  IS  killed  by  its  throat  being  cut,  and  at 
the  south  boundeury  of  the  village  a  drop  of  its 
blood  is  applied  to  the  foreheads  of  theheacl-man, 
of  the  potail,  the  deshpandi,  and  deehmukhs. 
Outside  of  every  Woon  village  is  a  shrine  of  the 
nnallpox  foddess,  called  there  Sitla  Devi.  It  is 
merely  a  few  stones  coloured  vrith  red  lead ;  and 
after  recovery  from  this  aifanent,  the  family  in 
which  the  disease  has  been  visit  the  shrine, 
offer  a  goat  as  a  victim,  and  prepare  food  for 
this  oblation. 

Witli  the  Kol,  one  or  two  of  the  Hindu  gods 
are  reverenced,  but  they  have  many  of  their  own 
non-Aryan  deities,  to  which  they  mostly  resort. 
They  saerifioe  fowls,  and  pour  libations  before 
eating.  Colonel  Tod  describes  a  lofty  three- 
peaked  mountain  in  the  Yindhya  range  on  which 
IB  a  temple  dedicated  to  Aya-mata,  also  called 
Isani,  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  Kol,  and  he 
mentions  that  Isani  and  the  effigy  of  tiie  horse 
are  the  only  objeets  worshipp^  among  this 
aboriginal  racSi    He  mentions  that  Isani  means 


mother  -  earth,  from  Isa,  goddess,  and  Anani, 
earth.  The  chief  divinity  of  the  Larka  Kol  is 
the  sun,  suraj ;  and  next  to  the  sun  ranks  the 
moon,  chanda;  and  then  the  stars,  which  they 
believe  to  be  the  children  of  the  moon.  Besides 
the  sun  and  moon,  there  are  spirits  caUed  bhonga 
which  inhabit  the  trees  and  groves  in  and  around 
the  villa^,  and  those  trees  are  never  denuded 
of  their  branches  or  cut  down.  When  Labour- 
pains  come  on,  the  women  are  shut  up  in  a  lonely 
hut,  offerings  are  hung  up  near  to  propitiate  tiie 
bhonga,  and  no  one  ventures  to  approach  till  the 
labour  is  over. 

The  Ejfcodh  had  long  been  addicted  to  sacrifice 
human  beings  to  the  earth  goddess.  The  victim 
was  always  purchased,  and  w&s  destroyed  with 
much  ceremony,  in  the  midst  of  assembled 
Kandhs,  each  of  whom  tore  off  a  portion  of  the 
body  to  bury  in  his  field  as  a  propitiation. 

The  Indian  Government  became  aware  of  the 
Kandh  custom  about  the  year  1884,  and  took 
immediate  measures  to  induce  them  to  discontinue 
it,  and  the  year  1860  passed  by  without  a  single 
meriah.  Captain  MacViccar  and  Colonel  Camp- 
bell exerted  themselves  to  suppress  it.  Among 
the  Kandhs,  when  performing  this  meriah  sacri- 
fice, which  was  quite  common  up  to  the  year 
1850,  a  stout  stake  was  driven  into  the  soil,  and 
to  it  the  victim  was  fastened,  seated,  and  anointed 
with  ghi,  oil,  and  turmeric,  decorated  with  flowers, 
and  worshipped  daring  the  day  by  the  assembly. 
At  nightfall  the  licentious  revelry  was  resumed, 
and  on  the  third  morning  the  victim  got  some 
milk  to  drink,  when  the  presiding  priest  implored 
the  goddess  to  shower  her  blessings  on  the  people, 
that  they  might  increase  and  multiply,  prosperity 
attend  their  cattle  and  poultry,  fertility  their 
fields,  and  happiness  to  the  people  generally. 
The  priest  recounted  the  origin-  and  advantage 
of  the  rite,  and  concluded  by  stating  that  the 
«>dde8S  had  been  obeyed  and  the  people  assem- 
bled. Other  softening  expressions  were  recited  to 
excite  the  compassion  ot  the  multitude.  After 
the  ceremony,  the  victim  was  taken  to  the 
grove  where  the  sacrifice  was  to  be  carried  out ; 
and  to  prevent  resistance,  the  bones  of  the  arms 
and  legs  were  broken,  or  he  was  drugged  with 
opium  or  datura.  The  Janni  wounded  bis  victim 
with  his  axe,  and  this  act  was  followed  up  by  the 
crowd,  who  pressed  forward  to  obtain  a  piece  of 
his  flesh  to  bury  in  their  fields,  and  in  a  moment 
he  was  stripped  to  the  bone. 

At  Bombay,  Kali  la  worshipped  at  Sitali,  and 
at  otiier  places,  as  Devi,  Mata,  and  Amoor  Amma. 
At  Chanda  and  Lanji  she  has  temples  in  which 
human  victims  were  offered  almost  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century.  The  victim  was 
taken  to  the  temple  in  the  evening  and  shut  up, 
and  in  the  morning  he  was  found  dead,  the  dread 
goddess  having  *  shown  her  power  by  coming  in 
Sie  night  and  sucking  his  blood.'  At  Dantew^da, 
in  Bastar,  about  60  miles  S.W.  of  Jagdalpur,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Sankani  and  Dankani,  tribu- 
taries of  the  Indrawati,  is  a  shrine  of  Danteswari, 
at  which,  about  a.d.  1880,  it  is  said  that  tqpwards 
of  25  full-grown  men  were  immolated  on  a  single 
occasion  by  a  raja  of  Bastar.  Since  then,  adds 
Mr.  Hislop,  numerous  complaints  reached  tiie 
Nagpur  authorities  of  the  continuance  of  the 
practice,  up  to  the  time  of  the  annexation  by  the 
british.    Captain  Olune,  writing  in  1828,  says 
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ihat  when  a  rana  of  Mewar  had  occasion  to  pass 
the  Mahi  river,  an  individual  from  a  tribe 
descended  from  a  Chauhan  Rajput  and  a  Bhil 
mother  was  sacrificed,  his  throat  being  cut  and 
his  body  thrown  into  the  river.  This  sacrifice 
had  been  once  performed  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
rana  then  reigning.  Dr.  Mason  relates  that  when, 
about  A.D.  1780,  the  gates  of  the  new  city  of 
Tavoy  were  erected,  a  criminal  was  put  into  each 
post  hole,  and  the  massive  posts  thrown  in  upon 
him,  so  that  his  blood  gushed  up  at  the  sides. 
His  spirit  was  supposed  to  become  a  Nat,  that 
would  hover  about  the  post,  inflicting  evil  on  all 
who  came  near,  thereoy  contributing  to  the 
defence  of  the  town. 

Human  sacrifices  and  the  ornaments  of  the 
victim  are  alluded  to  in  the  Toy  Cart  or  Miich- 
chi-kati,  and  in  the  Malati  and  Madhava,  two 
ancient  Sanskrit  dramas.  Madhava  comes  on  the 
scene  when  the  Aghora  Ghanta  is  preparing  to  offer 
Malati,  aod  he  exclaims : 

*  What  luckleM  ehance  ii  this,  that  such  a  maid 
With  orimBon  garb  and  garland,  like  a  victim 
Adorned  for  sacrifice,  should  be  the  captive 
Of  impious  wretches ! ' 

In-  like  manner,  the  ordinary  victims  of  the 

Greeks  were  adorned  with  crowns  and  garlands, 

as  thus,  in  the  Clouds,  in  the  scene  between 

Socrates  and  Strepsiades : 

*8ocr.  Now  take  this  chaplet— wear  it. 
Strep.  Why  this  chaplet  ? 

Would*st  make  of  me  another  Athamas, 
And  sacrifice  me  to  a  cloud? ' 

So  also  in  the  Heraclidse,  Macaria,  when  offering 

herself  as  a  victim  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the 

Athenians,  exclaims: 

'  To  the  scene  of  death 
Conduct,  with  garlands  crown  me !  * 

The  translator  of  Euripides  also  observes  that 
human  sacrifices  at  their  first  origin  appear  to 
have  consisted  of  virgins  or  young  men  in  the 
state  of  celibacy,  and  in  this  respect  the  selection 
of  Malati  offers  another  analogy.  The  words 
translated  above  impious  wretches,  Pashanda 
and  Chandala,  mean  aboriginal  races,  heretics, 
and  out-castes.  These  epithets  indicate  little 
respect  for  the  worshippers  of  Durga,  and  their 
application  so  publicly  declared  would  lead  us  to 
infer  that  the  author's  sentiments  were  those  of 
his  age.  Jagaddahara  states  that  in  the  rite  two 
legal  prohibitions  are  violated,  of  which  he  gives 
the  text;  they  are,  'Let  him  not  eat  from  the 
leaf  of  the  asclepias,  nor  slay  a  female  nor  child ;  * 
iJao,  '  Fem^es  of  every  description  of  being,  it  is 
well  known,  are  not  to  be  slain.^ 

In  addition  to  the  village  deities  noticed,  the 
only  goddess  who  requires  victims  is  the  Sakti 
of  oiva,  defined  by  her  votaries  to  be  the  visible 
energy  of  the  divine  essence  symbolized  as  a 
fenuue.  She  is  highly  venerated  during  the  nine 
days  of  the  Dassera  or  Navaratri  (the  nine  nights), 
at  the  close  of  which  a  sheep  is  ffenerally  offered 
in  the  houses  of  Rajputs  and  Mahrattas.  The 
sacrifice  of  buffaloes  on  the  occasion  is  very 
rare,  and  when  it  is  offered,  the  ceremony  takes 
place  in  temples  sacred  to  this  goddess,  but 
sometimes  in  jungles  and  unfrequented  parts. 
The  goddesses  and  demons  of  the  Sudras  aU 
accept  bloody  sacrifices,  which  are  generally 
accompanied  with  the  offering  of  spirituous  liquors. 
As  a  general  rule,  t^e  offering  of  9uch  sacnfices 


among  the  bouses  of  educated  Hindus,  and  in 
the  superior  temples,  is  observed  with  great 
secrecy. 

Man,  as  a  victim,  is  still  being  offered  up  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Human  sacrifices  of  the  most  extensive  character, 
and  ancestral  worship,  still  prevail  in  Dahomey, 
and  in  all  Africa  a  serpent- worship  prevails.  So 
many  as  600  victims  have  been  offered  up  at 
Dahomey  at  one  time. 

At  Quendendes  village  in  South  Africa,  Dr. 
Livingstone  found  human  sacrifices  frequent ;  and 
when  a  chief  dies,  a  number  of  his  servants  are 
slaughtered,  to  form  his  company  in  the  other 
world,  a  custom  which  the  fiarotse  also  follow. 
Also,  in  many  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  up  to  the 
present  date,  human  beings  are  sacrificed  on 
commencing  to  build  a  war-canoe,  a  chief's  house, 
or  on  the  death  of  a  chief. 

In  a  chapter  on  human  sacrifice  in  Dr.  Norman 
Chever's  book  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  the 
author  writes  of  human  sacrifice  by  decapitation 
as  an  existing  practice  (pp.  408,  410),  and  says 
there  are  '  strong  reasons  for  believins  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  d^trict  in  India  in  which  human 
sacrifice  is  not  still  practised  occasionally  as  a 
religious  rite.'  Doubtless,  the  old  sanguinary 
expiatory  ideas  still  lurk  in  the  breasts  of  the 
masses,  and  in  face  of  impending  famine  or 
pestilence,  when  men^s  apprehensions  are  most 
deeply  stirred,  the  offering  of  a  human  victim  to 
the  power  which  can  inflict  hunger  or  disease, 
instead  of  the  usual  goat  or  buffalo,  is  not  a 
violent  or  unnatural  step.  Ideas  of  this  nature, 
formulated  under  the  terms  sacrifice  and  atone- 
ment, are  essential  axioms  in  comparative  religion, 
and  their  abandonment  is  only  to  be  hoped  for  as 
part  and  parcel  of  a  refinement  of  national  thought 
and  habit  To  this  end,  general  education,  and 
more  particularly  education  in  the  physical 
sciences,  and  the  fostering  of  a  belief  in  general 
laws  and  a  benevolent  God,  are  the  great  means, 
and  the  increasing  power  of  the  British  in  India 
mislead  to  the  discontinuance  of  such  barbarities. 

The  Keverend  Mr.  Ward,  writing  regarding 
Bengal  in  the  early  nart  of  the  19  th  century, 
mentions  that  at  a  village  called  Ksheeru,  near 
the  town  of  Bardwan,  human  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  the  goddess  Yoogadya,  a  form  of 
Durga;  at  Kireetukona,  near  Murahidabad,  to 
Kali ;  and  at  many  other  places.  The  discovery 
of  murders  in  the  name  of  religion  was  made  by 
finding  bodies  with  the  heads  cut  off  near  the 
images;  and  the  natives  well  knew  that  these 
people  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice.  At  the 
village  of  Serampur  also,  near  Kutwa,  before  the 
tempe  of  the  goddess  Tara,  a  human  body  was 
found  without  a  head;  and  inside  the  temple, 
different  offerings,  as  ornaments,  food,  flowers, 
spirituous  liquors,  etc.  All  who  saw  it  knew  that 
a  human  victim  had  been  slaoght^ned  in  the 
night,  and  search  was  made  after  the  murderers, 
but  in  vain. 

On  the  N.E.  frontier  of  British  India,  several 
Mongoloid  races  sacrifice  human  beings  till  now. 
The  object  of  the  Kukt  inroads  on  the  plains  is 
not  plunder,  for  which  they  have  never  been 
known  to  show  any  desire,  but  they  kill  and  carry 
away  the  heads  of  as  manv  human  beings  as  they 
can  seise,  and  have  been  known,  in  one  night,  to 
carry  off  fifty.    These  are  used  in  certain  cere- 
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monies  performed  at  the  funeralB  of  their  chiefs, 
and  it  ib  always  after  tJbe  death  of  one  of  their 
rajas  that  their  incursions  occur. 

In  Manipur,  Cachar,  and  Assam,  according  to 
the  Calcutta  Review  for  1860,  the  offering  of 
hnman  sacrifices  was  still  continued.  By  the 
records  of  the  Sadder  Nizamat  Adalut  of  Cfhitta- 
gong  for  1852,  some  men  of  the  Toonia  Joom 
Mahals  were  tried  for  murder  by  sacrificing. 
This  is  a  forest  tract  in  the  hiUs,  and  inhabited  by 
the  Mug,  Chukma,  Reang,  liperah,  and  other  races, 
all  more  or  less  nomadic.  The  place  of  sacrifice 
was  a  cleared  spot  in  the  jungle,  and  staked  round 
with  bamboos  about  6  feet  high.  The  sacrificial 
pole,  the  Phula  bans,  are  bamboos  scraped  and 
Rtripped  at  the  edges,  the  hanging  strips  giving  a 
rade  notion  of  ornament.  These  sacrifices  gener- 
ally occur  once  a  year.  During  its  celebration 
at  AgartoUah,  a  gun  is  fired  every  evening  at 
sunset,  when  every  person  hurries  to  his  home. 
The  Kuki  and  all  the  hill  tribes  worship  local 
deities,  said  to  be  14  in  number. 

According  to  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  the  Hadi  arc 

a  helot  race  spread  over  all  Bengal,  who  take 

their  name  from  the  original  Santali  word  for 

man,  *  Had,'  and  who  have  supplied  such  terms  as 

hadd,  base,  low-bom ;  hadduk,  a  sweeper;  hunda, 

hog,  blockhead,  imp;  hudduka,  a  drunken  sot, 

etc ;  also  hadi,  in  low  Bengali  hadikath,  is  the 

name  of  a  rude  fetter  or  stock,  by  which  the 

landholder  used  to  confine  his  serfs  until  they 

agreed  to  his  terms.    It  means  literally  the  helot^s 

log ;  it  was  also  used  for  fastening  the  head  of 

the  victim  in  the  bloody  oblations  which  the 

Aryan  religion  adopted  from  the  aboriginal  races, 

espeoially  in  the  human  sacrifices  to  Kali,   to 

which  the  low  castes  even  now  resort  in  times  of 

special  need.    In  an  account  of  the  last  human 

offerings  to  Kali,  during  the  famine  of  1866,  it 

was  naentioned  that  the  bleading  head  was  found 

fixed  on  the  harcat,  t.e.  helot*s  log. 

In  a  war  between  two  Arab  chiefs,  in  the  time  of 
Behsarius,  but  which  was  carried  on  without  the 
interference  of  either  Persia  or  Rome,  the  son  of 
Horeth  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Mondar  of 
Hirah,  who  sacrificed  him  to  Uzza,  the  deity  wor- 
shipped by  his  tribe.  Al-Aza  of  the  ancient 
Arabs,  is  me  same  with  the  lingam  of  the  Hindus, 
and  to  this  emblem  human  sacrifices  still  occur. 

Human  sacrifices  till  lately  were  common  with 
the  Garo  as  offerings  to  the  manes  of  deceased 
chiefs.  The  Burmese  stopped  the  practice 
amongst  the  Chutia.  It  was  annual,  and  the 
victims  had  to  be  provided  by  a  particular  tribe, 
who  were  rewarded  by  being  exempted  from 
service  and  taxes.  The  Koo  Karen  are  reputed 
to  torture  hnman  victims  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  torture  the  Gayal,  by  despatohing  it  with 
numberless  spear  wounds.  The  Bhuiya  of  Keon- 
jhur  Hills,  in  the  Tributary  Mahals  of  Bonai  and 
Gangpur,  and  Bamra,  so  late  as  Ist  May  1868, 
perform^  a  human  sacrifice. 

So  late  as  1859,  the  July  number  of  the  Calcutta 
Review  (p.  428)  remarks  that  *  in  Bengal,  in  the 
worship  ol  the  bloody  Kali,  all  castes  mingle 
together,  and,  after  a  libation  of  ardent  spirits  to 
the  goddess,  drink  spirits  and  eat  flesh,  as  their 
lathers  did  in  the  Yedic  times.  It  is  practised 
also  to  this  day  in  the  foul  and  secret  rites  of  the 
Tantra.  A  festival  held  in  honour  of  Kali  is 
called  also  KaU-puja,  as  the  Dasra  in  bononr  of 


the  same  deity,  under  the  name  of  Durga,  is 
called  also  Durga-puja  and  Durgotsava.* 

The  body  of  a  man,  named  Rama,  resident  of 
the  village  of  Narsipur,  in  the  Shimoga  district, 
was  found  in  a  small  temple  on  the  18th  of 
February  1875.  He  was  a  lingayet  worshipper  of 
Siva,  aged  about  22  years,  of  a  retiring  disposi- 
tion, and  given  to  reading  religious  books.  The 
temple  is  a  small,  low  building  cut  into  the 
hill,  and  consisting  of  three  rooms :  first  the  outer 
one  supported  on  pillars,  then  an  inner  square 
one,  and  inside  this  again  the  very  small  one  or 
sauctom,  containing  the  liogam.  In  the  middle 
room  the  body  was  found  lying  on  a  blanket,  on 
its  right  side.  The  arms  were  crossed  on  the 
chest,  the  last  joints  of  the  five  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  were  cut  off,  and  were  in  front  of  the  idol, 
between  it  and  the  door,  arranged  in  a  line ;  and 
still  nearer  the  door,  in  front  of  the  idol,  blade 
toward  it,  was  found  a  kudigol  or  sickle-shaped 
knife,  besmeared  with  blood.  Two  days  previous 
to  the  discovery  of  the  body,  two  pujali  came  to 
the  temple,  and  on  attempting  to  open  the  door, 
they  were  warned  by  a  voice  from  within  to  be 
off,  that  there  were  scenes  of  wonder  being  enacted 
inside  which  it  would  not  be  well  for  U&em  to 
witness,  and  so  they  left. 

A  correspondent  sent  the  following  report  to 
the  Madras  Times,  of  a  case  of  human  sacrifice 
which  occurred  in  the  Patna  Feudatory  State,  in 
the  Central  Provinces.  The  chief  of  the  Gonds  of 
the  Alardu  ground  of  villages  was  sitting  by  the 
side  of  a  road  during  the  Dusserah  festival,  talking 
to  his  uncle,  a  chowkidar,  and  a  liquor-seller. 
Presently  a  strolling  minstrel  appeal  on  the 
scene,  and  salaamed  to  the  chief,  who  a^ed  him 
if  he  drank  hquor.  The  minstrel  repUed  that  he 
did,  so  the  chief  caused  him  to  be  served  with 
some  toddy,  which  the  party  had  with  them. 
The  Gond  chief  and  the  liquor-seller  then  went 
into  the  jungle,  the  remainder  of  the  party  stayed 
talking  by  the  side  of  the  road.  When  the  chi^ 
and  the  liquor-seller  returned,  the  latter  went  up 
to  the  mmstrel,  and,  seizing  him  by  his  hair, 
pulled  him  down.  The  Grond  chief  said  to  his 
unde,  *Take  your  axe  and  cut  the  minstrers 
throat.'  Accordingly  the  chiefs  uncle  sat  astride 
the  minstreVs  chest,  and  cut  his  throat  with  an 
axe,  the  Gond  chief  in  the  meantime  holding  a 
lota  belonging  to  one  of  the  party  to  cateh  the 
blood  which  gushed  out.  The  minstrel  died  at 
once,  and  the  chowkidar  and  the  liquor-seller 
chopped  up  the  body,  and,  taking  it  a  little  way 
into  the  jungle,  buried  it  there.  The  whole  party 
then  proce^ed  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
Duarini,  which  they  reached  about  10  p.m.  The 
chief,  leaving  the  others  outside,  went  in  and 
woke  up  the  pujali,  saying,  I  have  brought  an 
offering  of  liquor  for  the  goddess,  do  you  pour  it 
over  her  image.  The  pujali  at  first  refused,  but 
afterwards,  yielding  to  the  earnest  solicitationB  of 
the  chief,  took  the  lota  and  poured  its  contents 
over  the  stone  image  of  the  goddess.  Seeing  tiie 
contents  were  blood,  he  inquired  from  wh^ioe  it 
came.  The  chief  said  it  was  the  blood  of  a  buffalo 
bi:Ql.  He  then  went  outside,  and  joining  his 
party,  Ihey  all  returned  home.  About  ten  days 
after  the  murder,  the  minstrers  relatives,  finding 
that  he  did  not  return,  gave  information  to  the 
police,  and  on  an  investigation  being  held,  the 
chowkidar  confessed  fully,  and  on  his  confession, 
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the  chief,  his  uncle,  and  the  liqnor-Beller  were 
brought  to  trial  before  the  commiflBioner  of  the 
Gh^hatdsgarh  division,  and  were  sentenoed  bj  him 
to  be  hanged. 

Captain  Postans,  writing  on  Western  India, 
tells  U8  that  Brahmans  of  the  Dekhan  iong  pre- 
served the  custom  of  yearly  sacrificing  an  aged 
woman,  on  the  occasion  of  the  raja  of  Sattara's 
yieit  to  the  fort  of  Partabghur.  There  is,  toward 
the  dose  of  the  19th  century,  a  numerous  tribe  of 
Brahmans  who  are  still  accused  of  the  practice. 
They  are  the  Kurrada,  and  are  inhabitants  of  the 
Konkan.  They  were  noticed  in  1808  by  Colonel 
Walker,  Resident  of  Baroda,  and  subsequently  by 
Sir  John  Malcolm  in  his  History  of  India,  and  the 
latest  reports  from  that  neighbourhood  show  the 
belief  that  the  practice  of  sacrificing  human  beings 
still  continues  amongst  them.  The  goddess  of 
their  worship  is  Mi^  Lakshmi^  to  whom  they 
believe  human  sacrifices  are  acceptable,  and  the 
more  so  if  the  -victim  is  a  Brahman  learned  in 
the  shastras.  Kurrada  Brahmans  are  accused  of 
effecting,  by  the  secret  operation  of  poison,  that 
object.  Colond  Walker  knew  several  Kurrada 
Brahmans  who,  admitting  the  former  prevalence, 
most  strongly  denied  its  present  practice,  but 
many  people  would  decline  to  eat  of  food  prepared 
by  a  Bniiman  of  this  tribe,  of  which  he  himself 
should  not  at  the  same  time  partake.  Sir  John 
Malcolm  also  states  of  the  Kurrada  Brahmans 
that  they  had  a  custom  at  Poena  of  annually  sacri- 
ficing to  the  Sakti  a  young  Brahman;  and  as, 
according  to  the  sacred  Ix^ks,  if  the  victim  is 
nnwUling,  the  sacrifice  is  forbidden,  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence,  uie  un- 
suspecting but  devoted  one  is  frequently  the 
straneer,  who  for  months,  or  perhaps  years,  had 
shared  the  hospitality  of  his  murderer.  On  one 
such  case  occurring,  orders  were  issued  for  the 
apprehension  of  a  Kurrada  Brahman  and  his 
family,  who  themselves  were  put  to  death,  whilst 
everv  priest  of  the  sect  was  expelled  from  the  city 
of  roona,  and  their  return  forbidden  by  ^e 
heayiest  penalties. — Afilmnn*»  Hist,  of  JewSy  4th 
edit.,  i.  pp.  24,  154 ;  WiUiam  Howit^  Ths  Super^ 
natural;  Bunsen^  •%!/!?';  Oeorgie^  bb.  iii.  p.  5; 
Sharpe'i  Egypt,  i.  p.  168 ;  Early  Christianity  in 
Arabia;  Colonel  Forbes  Leslie;  Lubbock,  Origin 
of  CiviL ;  KenricVs  Phoenicia ;  J.  R,  Camac  and 
Colonel  A.  Walker,  Resident,  Baroda,  15th  March 
1808,  in  Parliamentary  Paper,  17th  June  1824, 
p.  62 :  Abbe  Domenech ;  Waders  Chinese  Army,  p. 
22;  To^s  Rajasthan,  i.  pp.  63,  76,  87S;  Cole- 
man, Mythology  of  the  Hindoos,  p.  374 ;  Williams' 
Nala,  pp.  119,  209 ;  Postans'  Western  India,  ii. 
p.  178;  Hindu  Theatre,  i.  p.  840,  ii.  p.  59; 
Captain  John  Clune,  Appendix  to  the  Itinerary 
for  Western  India,  p.  46;  Mason's  Tenasserim; 
Mason's  Burma ;  Dr,  W,  W,  Hunter,  p.  80 ; 
Livingstane,  Africa ;  Malcolm's  Central  India,  ii 
p.  209 ;  CaL  Rev,,  December  1860,  also  January 
1871;  Wilson's  Glossary;  Sonnerat's  Voyage,  p. 
116 ;  Ward*s  Hindoos,  &,  49-58, 126, 127,'iv.  870 ; 
Forbes'  Rasamala,  Hindu  Annals^  ii.  pp.  858,  860 ; 
Fr«re,  Antipodes,  p.  284;  Bryant's  Myology; 
Roberts'  Illustrations  of  the  Scriptures;  Moor, 
Oriental  Fragments;  Burder,  Oriental  Customs; 
Harris'  Nat  Hist,  of  (he  Bible ;  Wilson's  Select 
Works,  ii.  247 ;  Barih's  Hindus,  p.  57 ;  As,  Res, 
y.  p.  869 ;  Peschd:  Tod, 
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Peninsula  of  India,  lies  4|  miles  off  the  nearest 
shore,  15^  miles  from  Tellicherry.  It  is  whitish  in 
appearance,  40  feet  high,  and  has  edible  Inrds^ 
nesta  on  it.  Dr.  Fryer,  who  visited  India  in 
1673,  says  that  at  lumgalore  the  Dutch  had  a 
fort,  and,  6  miles  to  the  north,  the  French  had  a 
fiag  flying ;  within  a  league  of  which  a  grey  rock 
extols  its  hoarr  head  eight  fathoms  above  water, 
navigable  on  au  sides,  justly  called  by  us  Sacrifice 
Island,  in  remembrance  of  a  bloody  butchery  on* 
some  English  by  the  pirate  Malabam,  who  are  the 
worst  pickeroons  on  this  coast,  going  in  fleets, 
and  are  set  out  by  the  great  men  ashore,  the  chief 
of  wbom  lives  at  Dnrmapatan.«-il  New  Account 
of  East  India  and  Persia,  etc,  p.  55,  Loud.  1698; 
OuseUf^s  Travels,  Lp.  68. 

SAD  A,  Hindu  Unitarians,  which  their  name 
Sada  or  Sad'ha,  Hind.,  pure  or  puritan,  implie& 
They  originated  in  a.d.  1658  with  a  person  named 
Birbhan.    They  have  no  templea 

SADACHARAS.  Saksk.  Fixed  religious 
observances  of  the  Hindus. 

SA-DANG,  also  Saundang.  Bubm.  A  measure 
of  length  in  Pegu =0*601  yards. 

SADARO,  a  shirt  assumed  and  worn  by  tiic 
Plarsee  race  as  a  token  of  admission  to  their 
i^th. 

SADASHEGHQR,  a  small  seaport  town  on 
the  west  coast  of  India  in  the  N.  Canara  district 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  in  lat  14""  51'  25'  N., 
and  long.  76""  10'  55"  £.  The  prevalence  of  heavy 
breakers  outside  and  across  the  mouth  of  the 
bay,  from  Carwarhead  to  Deoghur  Island,  and  also 
throughout  its  interior  (except  close  under  the 
Head),  during  the  height  of  the  S.W.  monsoon, 
render  it  dangerous  at  such  times  for  inward- 
bound  vessels  to  make  the  anchorage,  and  impos- 
sible for  those  outward-bound  to  put  to  sea. 

SAD  ASH  YA.  Sansk.  Bystanders  at  a  council, 
whose  business  it  is  to  notice  and  correct  mis- 
takes. The  Sadashya  regulates  the  ceremonies  of 
worship,  but  is  not  employed  on  all  occasions. — 
Ward's  Hindoos,  ii.  p.  17. 

SADAT,  Abar.,  plural  of  Syud.  This  word  in 
the  northern  Hejas  and  in  British  India  is  applied 
indifferently  to  Hie  j^sterity  of  Hasan  and  Blusain, 
sons  of  Ali  and  Fatima,  and  mndsons  of  Maho- 
med. The  descendants  of  Ah  by  other  wives  arc 
styled  Alavi  Sadat — Burton's  Mecca,  ii  p.  268. 

SADA-YART  or  Sada-bart,  a  poorhouse  for 
distributing  alms  to  the  poor,  in  the  form  of  food 
or  money,  and  daily  or  periodically. 

SADDAIMUNI  is  siud  to  have  been  a  Saiva 
devotee,  who  lived  at  the  same  time  as  Agastya. 
A  Vedantic  treatise,  Qnana  Nuru,  a  work  on 
medidne,  Kalappa  Nm-u,  and  one  on  alchemy, 
Vata  Nikandu,  are  attributed  to  him;  but  they 
are  forgeries. 

SADDLE. 

Sari,   .....  Arab. 

Selles Fr. 

Battel,     ....     Gnu 
Zin,  Koghir,  Guj.,  Hind. 

Selle» If. 

Kakapa,  Palana,    Malat. 

The  saddles  of  Europe  ara  made  with  a  wooden 
framework  covered  wiw  leadier  of  different  kinds, 
and  with  intervening  padding.  Those  in  use  m 
Asia  are  made  of  cloth  or  felt  (namdah),  with  or 
without  a  wooden  frameworic,  and  tiie  different 
races  in  Bind,  in  Kattyawar,  Tibet,  and  Hindoitsii 


Sela,  ....     Malat. 

Zin PsBfi. 

Sadla, .    ....     Bus. 

Belles, Sf. 

Byer, Tdbk. 
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liave  each  their  own  peculiar  forms.  Their  saddle- 
cloths  are  often  embroidered.  At  the  Exhibition 
of  1851,  the  saddle-cloths  and  matchlock  ac- 
-ooutrements  from  the  raja  of  Kotah  had  a  pat- 
tern produced  with  gold-headed  nails  fixed  mto 
green  yelret  The  effect  of  this  was  bo  good  as 
to  be  greatly  admired  by  some  of  the  best 
judges. — Royle's  Arts,  etc,  of  India,  p.  608. 

SADDLE  ISLAND,  in  the  Red  Sea,  has  active 
Tolcanoes. 

SAD-GOP,  a  cowherd  race  of  the  N.W. 
Provinces.  Thev  have  no  connection  with  the 
other  Gowalla  of  Bengal,  and  neither  intermarry 
with  them,  nor  follow  the  same  pursuits. — CaL 
Rev,,  No.  110. 

SAD'H  or  Sad'hu.  Sansk.  Pure,  pious, 
virtuous,  good;  a  person  leading  a  pious  or 
religious  life,  an  ascetic,  a  mendicant,  a  mono- 
tbeist  sect  of  Hindus,  whose  chief  seats  are  Dehli, 
Agra,  Jeypore,  Farrakhabad,  but  there  are  several 
of  the  sect  scattered  over  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Sadlb  utterly  reject  and  abhor  all 
kinds  of  idolatry.  They  say  Sad^h,  the  appellation 
of  the  sect,  means  'servant  of  God;'  its  real 
meaning  is  pure,  from  Sad'ha,  pure.  They  are 
pure  deists,  and  their  form  of  worship  is  most 
ttimple.  Sad'hs  resemble  the  Quakers,  or  Society 
of  Friends  in  England,  in  their  customs  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  Ornaments  and  gay  apparel 
of  every  kind  are  strictly  prohibited.  Their  dress 
is  always  white.  They  never  make  any  obeisance 
or  salutatiou.  They  will  not  take  an  oath,  and 
they  are  exempted  in  the  courts  of  justice,  their 
asseveration,  lice  that  of  the  Quakers,  being  con- 
sidered equivalent  The  Sad'hs  profess  to  abstain 
from  all  luxuries,  such  as  tobacco,  betle,  opium, 
and  wine.  They  never  have  exhibitions  of  danc- 
ing. All  violence  to  man  or  beast  is  forbidden ; 
but  in  self-defence  resistance  is  allowable. 
Industry  is  strongly  enjoined.  Their  nuptial  rite 
is  simple,  all  unnecessary  expenses  being  scrupul- 
ously avoided.  Polygamy  is  never  allowed,  and 
even  widows  are  forbidden  to  unite  with  a  second 
husband. — Cvle,  Myth,  Hind, 

SADHAN,  a  devout  Hindu  butcher  of  Benares 
who  lived  in  the  17th  century,  and  was  fervent 
in  the  observances  of  his  religion.  He  is  fabled 
to  have  miraculously  weighed  all  his  meat  with  a 
saligram,  and  without  dymg  to  have  ascended  to 
heaven. — Sherring,  p.  266. 

SAD'HI  RAM  DAS  was  the  first  Sikh  guru  of 
tJie  Sad^hi  tribe,  and  hence  was  named  Ram  Das, 
Sad'hi.  The  Sad*hl  were  numerous  about  Mucka- 
wal  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  — 
MacGregor*9  Sikhs,  i.  p.  29. 

SADHUA  PANTHI,  a  Vaishnava  sect  of 
Hindus  in  the  N.W.  Provinces  of  India ;  originated 
by  Sadhua,  a  butcher. 

SAD'HWIA,  a  Hindu  female  saint  Sad'hya, 
Sansk.,  is  from  Sad'h,  to  perfect 

SADI,  a  Persian  poet,  a  beautiful  writer  in 
his  own  peculiar  way.  Though  inferior  to  Hafiz 
in  lyric  poetry,  his  works  are  much  more  volumin- 
ous and  diversified,  embracing  all  kinds  of  com- 
position in  prose  and  verse.  Sadi  was  his  literary 
takhallus  or  title,  given,  it  is  said,  because  he  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Sad-bin-Zangi,  king  of  Persia. 
His  name  was  Shaikh  Masalah-u-Din.  He  was 
bom  at  Shiraz  a.d.  1194:,  and  died  there  a.d. 
1292,  at  the  age  of  98  solar  years.  He  was  a 
man  of  much  learning  and  great  piety,  real  or 


pretended.  He  travelled  as  a  darvesh  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  and  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  no  less  than  14  times. 

SADID-ud-DIN  GAZERUNI,  author  of  Ul- 
Mogbni-fi-Sharh-ul-Mujiz,  a  commentary  on  the 
Commentary  of  Ala-ud-Din  Ali  on  Aricenna's 
Qanun  fi't  Tibb. 

SADIYA,  village  in  Lakhimpur  district, 
Assam,  in  lat  27*^  49'  45"  N.,  and  long.  96°  41' 
85'  E.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
about  100  miles  above  Dibrogarh,  and  210  feet 
above  the  sea.  Sadlya  is  the  extreme  N.E. 
frontier  outpost  of  British  India.  The  river  is 
navigable  thus  far  in  the  rains.  In  1839,  the 
Khiunti  tribe  rose  in  rebellion.  They  cut  off  the 
outpost  at  Sadiya,  and  killed  Major  White,  the 
commandant  and  political  agent,  together  with 
the  detachment  of  sepoys.  In  order  to  promote 
fricncDy  relations  with  the  neighbounng  hill 
tribes  of  Khamti,  Mishrai,  and  Singpho,  a  fair 
is  held  in  February.  The  hillmen  bring  down 
caoutchouc,  w.ax,  musk,  doth,  mats,  daos  or  hill- 
knives,  and  ivory. — Imp.  Gaz,;  A,  Schlagentiveit. 

SADOZAI,  a  title  of  the  Daurani  Afghans. 
They  ruled  in  Kabul  from  a.d.  1747  until  they 
were  put  aside  by  Dost  Muhammad  Khan,  a  chief 
of  the  BarakzaL 

SADQA.  Arab.  Sacrifice.  Sadqe-hona  or 
Sadqe-jana,  to  become  a  sacrifice  for  another. 
Sadqe-kama,  to  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  another. 

SADR.  Arab.  Chief,  principal.  Sadr  adalat, 
the  chief  court  of  justice;  Sadr  Diwani  adalat, 
the  chief  civil  court ;  Sadr  foujdari  adalat ;  Sadr 
Nizamat  adalat,  the  chief  criminal  court  Sadr- 
amin,  a  judicial  functionary ;  Sadr  mal  guzar,  in 
the  revenue  system,  the  h«ul-man  of  a  village 
who  collects  and  pa^s  the  land-tax.  The  Sadr- 
amin  of  the  British  is  a  subordinate  judge  with 
limited  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 

SADRAS,  correctly  Satranja-patana,  a  small 
seaport  town  on  the  Goromandel  coast,  in  lat. 
12°  31'  15^  N.,  and  long.  80°  12'  E.  Popula- 
tion, about  1144.  Sadras  first  became  a  trading 
settlement  of  the  Dutch  in  1647,  and  was  long 
famous  for  the  fineness  of  the  muslin  produced  by 
its  looms.  The  British  captured  it  m  1795.  It 
was  temporarily  restored  to  the  Dutch,  but  has 
been  an  English  possession  since  1824. — Imp,  Gaz, 

SADRPUR,  a  pargana  in  the  Sitapur  district 
of    Oudh ;    MuhamnSulans    form    the    principal 

Eroprietary  body,  owning  119  villages ;  Kaikwars 
old  11 ;  Seths,  5  ;  Janwar  Kshatriyas,  4  ;  Pan- 
wars,  4  ;  Kashmiri  Brahmans,  4.  The  remaining 
23  are  cliiefly  held  by  Kayasths. — Imp,  Gaz, 

SADULLAPUR,  a  vUlage  in  Maldah  district, 
Bengal.  The  chief  descent  or  ghat  to  the  holy 
stream  of  the  Bhacirathi  is  at  this  place,  to  which 
the  dead  bodies  of  Hindus  are  brought  from  great 
distances  to  be  burned. — Imp.  Gaz,  viii. 

SAD  WAR.  Hind.  Pikemen  in  the  Northern 
Circars. 

SAFA.  Hind.  A  small,  close-fitting,  coloured 
turband,  worn  under  the  da^tar. 

SAFDAR  ALI,  a  Muhammadan  chief  who  was 
engaged  in  the  contest  for  supremacy,  and  was 
for  a  short  time  a  nawab  in  Arcot,  but  was  mur- 
dered there  by  Pathaus  and  Abyssinian  slaves. 
He  left  a  posthumous  and  only  son. 

SAFED  KOH,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Afghan- 
istan, which  commences  from  a  few  miles  west 
of  the  Shutargardan  pass,  between  Kuram  and 
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Logar .  Its  highest  point  is  the  Sita  Ram  mountain , 
15,622  feet  above  the  sea,  whence  the  range  is 
perhaps  nowhere  less  than  12,500  feet,  until  it 
again  culminates  in  a  double-peaJc  mountain,  whose 
summits  average  14,800  feet.  It  throws  out  to 
the  north  a  spur  which  forms  the  east  watershed 
of  the  Logar  ri?er,  and,  dividing  it  from  the 
Khurd  Kabul  river,  ends  at  Bhutkbak.  Another 
spur  separates  the  Khurd  Kabul  and  the  Tezin 
rivers,  and  over  it  run  the  Haft  Kotal  and  I^ta- 
band  passes.  Another  spur,  after  running  north 
for  about  30  miles  to  the  north  of  Jagdalak,  tunis 
to  the  east,  parallel  with  the  Kabul  river,  and 
ends  at  the  junction  of  the  Surkhab  with  that 
river.  Other  north  spurs  run  between  the  streams 
which  flow  down  from  it  into  the  Surkhab  or 
the  Kabul  river.  Of  these  the  principal  are, 
commencing  from  the  west,  the  Gandamak, 
Karasu,  Ghiprial,  Kisarak,  Kote,  and  Mohmand. 
On  the  south  of  the  range  is  a  spur  which  runs 
out  from  the  Shutargardan  pass,  and  drains  on 
the  north  and  east  into  the  Hazardarakht  and 
Hariab  streams,  and  on  the  south  into  another 
source  of  the  Kuram ;  and  a  second  south  spur 
is  the  Peiwar  Kotal,  which  comes  out  from  the 
Sita  Ram  peak,  15,622  feet,  and  ends  at  the 
Kuram,  draining  into  the  Keria  and  Hariab  rivers 
on  the  west  and  the  Peiwar  on  the  east. — Walker  ,• 
Moorcroft^  ii.  p.  855 ;  Mohiin  LaVs  Tr,  p.  839 ; 
MacGregor^s  AfghanUlan^  p.  686 ;  Imp.  Gaz. ; 
Belleiv. 

SAFFAVI,  a  dynasty  which  ruled  in  Persia. 
See  Khalifs. 

SAFFLOWER,  Bastard  safifron. 


Aeab. 
Beno. 
Chin. 


Usfar,      .    .    . 
K&jirah,  . 
Hang-lan-hwa, 
Yoh-nung-hwa,  „ 

Safflor,DA.,  Du.,  Ger.,Sw. 
Kurtiu,  .  ...  EoTFT. 
Gartame,  ....  Fr. 
Saflfran  batard,      .     .     „ 


KuBsum,  Ku88amba,HiND. 
Za£frone,  ....  It. 
A^afroa,  ....  PoB. 
Polerroi,  .  .  .  Rus. 
Proetoi  schafran,  .  .  „ 
Azafron  bastardo,  .  Sp. 
Alazor,  .....,, 
Sendorkum,      .    .     Tam. 

Two  species  yield  the  safflower  of  commerce, 
viz.  Carthamus  tinctorins,  which  has  small  leaves 
and  an  orange  flower ;  and  G.  oxyacantha,  with 
larger  leaves  and  a  yellow  flower,  a  native  of 
Gaucasus.  The  former  is  cultivated  in  every  part 
of  the  E.  Indies,  in  Ghina,  America,  Spain,  some 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe ;  is  indigenous 
to  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  a 
large  quantity  is  grown  in  and  exported  from 
Bali. 

It  has  been  noticed  under  its  Latin  name  Gar- 
thamus  tinctorius,  also  under  Dyes,  but  it  may  be 
mentioned  here,  that  though  still  largely  used 
throughout  tlie  East  Indies,  and  exported  from 
British  India,  the  aniline  dyes  are  being  preferred 
to  it  even  in  the  places  of  its  growth.  The  safflower 
exported  from  India  was — 

Cwt.           Rs.                              Cwt  Rs. 

1874-75,    14,222  6,50,827  1879-80,      2,411  1,81,456 

1876-77,      7,662  3,04,672  1882-83,      3,008  92,038 

1877-78,      8,698  1.48,806 

Safflower  oil,  Poliyan  of  the  Panjab,  and  Ka- 
rirma  safir  of  the  Persians,  is  a  light  -  yellow, 
clear  ofl,  obtained  from  the  seeds  when  properly 
prepared.  It  is  used  in  India  for  culinary  and 
other  purposes.  This  oil  deserves  more  attention 
than  it  has  hitherto  received.  It  is  used  in  some 
of  the  Government  workshops  as  a  *  drying  oil.' 
It  is  believed  to  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  cele- 
brated Macassar  oil. 


Aaafran,     .    . 

.     .     Fr. 

Keysur,  Zaifran, 
Zafferano,   .     . 

Hind. 

.    .     It. 

Safarun,      .    . 

.  Malay. 

AUr,  Karkam, 

PXBS. 

Afafrao,      .     . 

.       POBT. 

Schafran,     .     . 

Rus. 

Kimkama.  .     . 

.  Sansk. 

Khohon,     . 

.   SmoH. 

SAFFRON. 

Rootla  saffron,  Ang.-Hd. 
Karkam,  Zaifran,  Arab. 
Than'wen,  .  .  BuRM. 
Fan-hong-hwa,  Ohin. 

Hwang-hwa,    .     .     .    ,, 
Si-tsang-hung-hwa, .     „ 
Poh-fu-lan,      .    .     .     „ 
Saffran,  .     .     .    Da.,  Sw. 
Safran, DuT. 


Crocus  sativus,  the  saffron  plant,  has  been 
noticed  under  that  head.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia 
Minor,  naturalized  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
cultivated  in  Persia  and  Kashmir.  The  Chinese 
obtain  it  from  Tibet.  It  is  brought  to  India  from 
Great  Britain,  the  seaports  of  the  Red  Sea,  Persia, 
and  Kashmir.  The  aried  stigmata  of  the  flower 
are  picked  out,  dried  on  paper  either  in  a  kiln  or 
by  tne  sun.  If  compressed  into  cakes,  it  is  called 
cake  saffron.  Hay  saffron,  that  usually  met 
with,  consists  of  the  stigmas,  each  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long.  One  grain  of  good  saffron  con- 
tains the  stigmata  and  styles  of  nine  flowers,  so 
that  one  ounce  of  saffron  is  equal  to  4000  flowers. 
The  dried  pistils,  compresserl  into  firm  cakes  or 
masses,  are  termed  in  India  rootla  saffron.  Cake 
saffron,  as  now  met  with,  is  prepared  from  the 
florets  of  the  safflower.  Saffron  is  used  in  medi- 
cine, and  as  a  dye,  and  in  India  also  by  women 
to  tinge  the  skin  of  the  body  of  a  light-yellow 
colour,  but  the  aniline  dyes  are  everywhere  dis- 
placing it.  To  put  on  the  saffron  robe  is  the  sign 
of  *no  quarter  with  the  Rajput  warrior.  It  i:* 
employed  as  &  seasoning  in  cookery,  also  to  colour 
confectionery,  liquors,  varnishes,  and  it  is  used  to  a 
small  extent  by  painters  and  dyers.  The  colour- 
ing ingredient  is  a  peculiar  principle,  to  which  the 
name  of  polychroite  has  been  given.  It  possessea 
the  properties  of  being  totally  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  the  solar  rays,  colouring  in  small  quan- 
tity a  large  body  of  water,  and  of  forming  blue 
or  green  tints  when  treated  with  sulphuric  and 
nitric  add  >r  with  sulphate  of  iron.  In  the 
Arabian  and  Hindu  schools  of  medicine,  it  cod- 
tinues  to  be  used.  The  Arabians  class  it  amongst 
their  Mosebetat  (Hypnotica),Mokewyat  (Cardiaca), 
and  Mufettchat  (Deobstruentia). 

SAFI  are  a  widely-spread  people  occupying  Dara 
Nur,  Dara  Mazar,  Dara  Pech,  and  the  valleys  open- 
ing on  the  Khonar  river,  also  in  a  district  called 
Surkh  Khambar,  south  of  Bajur,  and  they  inhabit 
Taghow.  They  speak  the  Afghan  dialect,  but 
also  Pashai.  In  the  emperor  Saber's  time,  they 
were  styled  Kafir,  and  they  were  subsequently 
expelled  by  the  Ghilzai  from  the  lands  to  the  soutti 
of  Taghow,  and  between  Kabul  and  Jalalabad. 
Nadir  Shah  cultivated  a  friendship  with  them. 
South  of  the  Safi,  at  Bahi,  the  first  march  from 
Goshter,  on  the  Jalalabad  river,  towards  Bajm*, 
are  a  people  called  Yeghani,  who  consider  them- 
selves Afghans,  but  are  probably  convert^  Ejifir, 
for  they  speak  a  dialect  which  no  Afghan  can 
understand. — Masson^s  Journeys, 

SAG.  Beng.,  Hind.  Greens;  green  vege- 
tables; any  vegetable  pot-herb.  Corchorus  oli- 
torius,  gogi  sag,  is  Malva  parviflora ;  Jan  sag  ^ 
Ohenopodium  album;  Phapru  sag  is  Pharbitis 
nil ;  Rin  sag  is  Phytolacca  decandra. 

SAGA.  Siam.  The  red  seeds  of  Abrus  pre- 
catorius,  82  of  which  make  a  phainong,  worth 
about  fd. ;    a  gold  and  silver  weight  used  in 
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SA6AH  BARK. 


SAGAR. 


Malacca,  the  12th  of  the  inayam,  and  =  4-38 
gralDS.— 6iimm<m(/4^  Diet 

8AGAH  BARK.  Anglo-Malay.  A  bark  of 
Singapore,  reaemUmg  nuuigroTe  bark  in  appear- 
ance, and  employed  as  a  dyeing  materia]. 

SA6AI.  Hind.  Betrothal;  from  Saga,  also 
Sagawat,  relationship. 

SAGAliA  was  the  capital  of  the  Bactriaa 
dynasty  that  ruled  in  tho  Panjab,  and  its  name 
was  changed  by  Demetrius  to  Eutbymedia. 
Bayer  says  that  according  to  Glaadius  Ptolemy, 
there  was  a  town  within  the  Hydaspcs  yet  nearer 
ihe  Indus  called  Sagala,  also  Eutbymedia,  but  he 
scarcely  doubts  that  Demetrius  cdled  it  Euthy- 
demia,  from  his  father,  after  his  death,  and  that 
of  Menander.  Colonel  Tod  supposes  Sagala  to  be 
the  Salbhanpura  of  the  Yadu  when  driven  from 
ZaboUsthan,  and  that  of  the  Yu-ti  or  Yu-chi, 
who  were  fixed  there  from  Central  Asia  in  the 
5ith  century,  and  if  so  early  as  the]  2d  century 
when  Ptolemy  wrote,  they  may  have  originated 
the  change  to  Yutimedia,  the  Central  Yu-ti. — 
Hist,  Reg.  BacL  p.  84.    See  Bactria. 

SAGAPENUM. 


Sagafitin,     .     Or.,  Pers. 
Knndil,  Sagbenuj,    Hind. 

•      •      •      .      JLT. 


Sugbinuj,  Sakbenuj,  Abab. 
I-mu, ....  Bombay. 
Sagapenummi,    .    .  Oxb. 

A  concrete  gum-resin,  supposed  by  some  authors 
to  be  from  the  Feruk  Persica.  It  is  obtained 
firom  Smyrna,  Alexandria,  etc.,  in  masses  formed 
of  soft,  adhesive  fragments,  the  size  of  the  lliumb 
or  more,  somewhat  transparent,  reddish-yellow 
externally,  pale  within,  of  a  waxy  or  brittle  con- 
sistence, onen  mixed  with  impurities  and  seeds. 
Its  odour  resembles  that  of  garlic  and  asafoetida ; 
its  taste  is  hot,  nauseous,  and  rather  bitter.  Its 
medicinal  uses  are  the  same  as  those  of  asa- 
foetida, but  it  is  considered  less  energetic,  and  is 
but  little  employed.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated 
with  bdellium,  gunda  bhrosa,  and  other  similar 
gum-resins  or  turpentines.  It  is  collected  in  the 
same  manner  as  arafcetida. — G'Sh.  p.  863. 

SAGAR  or  Sagara,  an  ocean,  a  aea,  any  inland 
sea  or  artificial  lake;  also  the  low  lands  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges  where  the 
Hoogly  branch  falls  into  the  sea.  Ganga  Sagara, 
the  place  where  the  Bhagtrathi  leaves  £e  Ganges 
to  the  ocean. 

SAGAR,  a  town  of  the  Central  Provinces  of 
British  India,  in  lat.  28"  49'  W  K,  and  long. 
19^"  48'  45"  E.,  with  a  population  in  1872  of 
45,656  souls.  Ssgar  stands  1940  feet  above  sea- 
level,  on  the  N.W.  borders  of  a  lake  neariy  a  mile 
broad,  and  said  to  be  an  ancient  Ban  jara  work. 
A  Bundela  raja  built  a  small  fort  on  the  site  of  the 
present  city  in  a.d.  1660,  and  founded  a  yUlage, 
called  Parkota,  now  a  quarter  of  the  mod^ 
town.  Sagar  town  is  the  headquarter  station  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name,  lying  between  lat.  28^ 
4'  and  24^  27'  N.,  and  long.  78^  6'  and  79°  12'  E. 
Area,  4005  square  miles;  population  in  1872, 
527,725  persons.  Sagar  district  occupies,  with 
that  of  Damoh,  the  high  Yindhyan  taUe-land 
which  stretches  out  on  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  Central  Provmces.  The  cultivators  are  the 
Kurmi  and  the  Lodhi.  The  Gond,  24,217,  com- 
prise about  4*68  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and 
the  predatory  criminal  Khangar  and  Kohri  are 
non- Aryan  races.    The  Kohri  dwell  on  the  borders, 

near  Native  States,  to  which  they  resort  if  pressed    1688,  two  years  before  the  foundation  of  Calcutta, 
by  the  police.  it  contained  a  population  of  200,000  persons,  who 
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In  the  b^^ning  of  the  year  a.d.  1818,  by  a 
treaty  concluded  between  the  Peshwa  Baji  Kao 
and  the  British  Government,  Si^ar,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  Sagar  district  Damoh, 
Jubbulpur,  and  Mandla,  were  made  over  to  tho 
British. — Imp.  Gaz. 

SAGAR  or  Sanger  Island  is  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hoogly  river,  Bengal,  in  lat.  21°  35'  30"  to  21° 
56'  30"  N.,  and  long.  88°  4'  30"  to  88°  14'  E.     Its 
lighthouse  is  in  lat.  21°  38'  N.,  and  88°  1'  E.  long. 
It  is  21  miles  in  length  and  6  in  breadth,  and  is  low, 
but  as  it  lies  upon  the  extreme  edge  of  the  deltaic 
basin,  it  is  consequentlv  higher  tbm  the  centre  of 
the  delta.     The  remams  of  tanks,  temples,  and 
roads  are  still  to  be  seen,  showing  that  it  was  oneo 
more  densely  populated  than  it  is  now,  and  native 
history  informs  us  that  Sanger  Island  has  been 
inhabited  for  centuries.    During  the  operation  of 
clearing  Saugor  Island  in  1822  to  1883,  and  later 
when  clearing  away  the  jungle  for  the  electric 
teleeraph  in  1855-56,  remains  of  buildings,  tanks, 
roaoB,  and  other  signs  of  man^s  former  presence 
were  brought  to  light.    Again,  upon  the  eastern 
portions  of  the  Sunderbuns,  where  the  country 
has  been  cleared  of  forest,  mud  forts  are  found 
in  good  numbers.     Mug,  Malay,   Arab,  Portu- 
guese, and  other  pirates,  about  a.d.  1581,  depopu- 
lated the  country  so  far  to  the  westward  between 
the  river  Horinghatta  and  the  Rabuabad  channel. 
The  delta  is  intersected  from  north  to  south  by 
many  broad  rivers,  and  by  endless  creeks  running 
one  into  the  other,  filled  for  the  most  part  with 
salt  water  when  near  the  sea.     This  tract  of  land 
occupies  approximately  28,080  square  miles  of 
superficial  area,  or  double  the  area  of  the  delta 
of  the  Nile ;  measuring  from  west  to  east,  or  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Hoogly  river  opposite  to 
the  Saugor  tripod  on  the  south-west  point  of 
Saugor  Island,  to  Chittagong,  it  is  270  miles  in 
width,  presenting  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  a  series 
of  low,  flat  mud  banks  covered  at  high  water 
and  dry  at  low  water ;  a  few  miles  from  low- 
water  mark   commence   mangrove   swamps;    a 
little  farther  inland  trees  appear,  and  lastly  cul- 
tivation, the  nearest  cultivation  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  delta  being  47  miles  from  the  sea. 
In  the  sea  front  of  the  delta  there  are  nine 

grincipal  openings  having  a  head-stream,  that  is, 
aving  water  flowingdirect  from  the  CUmges,  or 
from  the  Megoa  or  Bndunaputra.  They  are — 1. 
the  Ganges;  2.  the  Megoa  or  Brahmaputra;  3. 
Horinghatta ;  4.  Pussur ;  5.  Murjatta  or  Kagga ; 
6.  Barapnnga;  7.  MoUinchew;  8.  Boymungulor 
Juboona ;  9.  Hoogly.  Besides  these  large  rivers, 
there  are  numerous  openings  having  no  head- 
stream,  being  mere  salt-water  tidal  estuaries; 
these  openings  or  headless  rivers  are  the  deepest^ 
as  no  silt  or  deposit  is  poured  into  them  from  the 
higher  lands.  The  tides  in  the  Hoogly  run  with 
a  rapidity  in  the  springs  of  7  miles  an  hour 
between  Saugor  and  Calcutta.  At  Calcutta  it  is 
hi£^  water  al^ut  2h.  30m.  on  full  and  change  of 
the  moon.  The  bore  is  of  not  unfrequant  occur- 
rence in  this  branch  of  the  river. 

A  fair  is  held  on  the  island  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  to  which  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India, 
but  especially  from  Bengal,  resort  to  wash  away 
their  sins  in  the  waters  of  the  holy  stream.  A 
writer  in  the  Calcutta  Review  states  that,  in 
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Satvia,    .     .     , 

.    .It.,  Sp. 

Salbei,    .    . 
Sevs-elle,     .    , 
Ada  ohayi,  . 

.    .    Pkrs. 

,    .      Tam. 

,    .   Turk. 

in  ono  night  were  swept  away  by  an  ioundntion. 
A  cyclone  of  1864  cansed  enormous  destruc- 
tion and  loss  of  life.  The  stonn-ware,  11  feet 
above  tbo  level  of  the  land,  swept  over  the 
island  with  resistless  force ;  1488  persons  sur- 
vived out  of  a  population  of  5625.  The  island, 
when  surveyed  in  1812,  was  found  to  contain 
148,265  acres  of  dry  land.  The  island  is  now 
covered  with  dense  jungle,  and  infested  by  tigers 
and  other  wild  beasts.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  cultivate  it,  but  with  small  success. 

SAGARA,  in  Hindu  legend  reputed  son  of 
Bahu  or  Bahuka.  He  is  said  to  have  warred  with 
and  conquered  the  Saka,  the  Yavana,  the  Kam- 
boja,  the  Parada,  and  Pahlava.  Sagara  had  two 
wives,  Sumati,  daughter  of  Kasyapa,  and  Kesini, 
daughter  of  Raja  Yiderbha,  both  of  whom  had 
children,  all  bad  men,  who  were  destroyed. — 
Garrett;  Dowson, 

SAGE. 

Kiag-kai,  Tan-san,  Chik. 
Baiige,  .....  Fr. 
Weiae,  Salbei,  .  Ger.  ? 
Salbia,   ....    Hind. 

A  perennial,  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  of 
Central  Asia,  and  China ;  grown  in  all  the  ganlens, 
and  is  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  and  slips,  it 
is  used  for  seasoning.  The  sage  of  Bengal,  Murtoo, 
Beno.,  are  the  leaves  and  herb  of  Meriandra 
Bengalensis. — Ben.  p.  223  ;  Smith. 

SAGERETIA  BRANDRETHIANA.    Aitch. 

Ganger,  Kanger,  Jheluic.  Kober,  .  Ravi,  Sitflej. 
Bhandi,  Bajan, .  Kanora.  Mumani,  Trans-Indus. 
Maimana,.    .    .    .   Panj. 

The  Sageretia  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Rhamneee,  is  found  in  S.  and  N. 
America,  Java,  China,  and  in  India  along  the 
foot  of  the  Himalaya.  S.  Brandrethiana  is  a  large 
shrub  of  Kaghan;  abounds  in  places,  Trans- 
Indus,  from  2000  to  8500  feet,  and  in  the  Salt 
Range,  and  occurs  low  in  the  Jhelum  basin.  The 
fruit  is  well  known  in  the  bazars  of  Peshawur  and 
Afghanistan ;  it  is  small  and  black,  and  is  very 
pleasant  eating  when  fresh  and  in  sufficient 
quantity,  the  flavour  being  not  unlike  that  of  the 
bilberry.  In  the  Salt  Range,  a  chatni  is  made  of 
the  fruit ;  wood  very  hard  and  close-grained. 

SAGERETIA  HAMOSA.    Brongn. 
BhamnuB  trigynos,  Don.      \  Zisypbiu  hamosa,  Wall. 

A  trailing  plant  of  Nepal — Voigt. 
SAGERETIA  OPPOSITIFOLIA.    Brongn. 

Berohemia  oppositifoUa,  W.  I  Khamnus  trigynos,  Don, 
ZicyphoB  oppositifolia,  W.  \ 

Qirthan Beas.  |  Gidamak,  .    .  Kaohan. 

Kanak,     ,    .    .  Kaghan.  |  Drange,     .    .    .    Ravi. 

A  plant  of  the  Dehra  Doon,  and  in  the  N.W. 
Himalaya  at  from  2000  to  3000  feet  in  the  outer 
hills.    Its  fruit  is  eaten. 

SAGERETIA  THEEZANS.  Brongn.  A  large 
shrub  employed  as  a  substitute  for  tea  in  China, 
where  the  poor  make  use  of  the  leaves  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  tiiie  tea,  and  for 
which  it  makes  a  good  substitute  from  its  astrin- 
gency  and  fragrance;  wood  very  hard. — Drs.  Voigt, 
Cleghom,  Stewart;  Eng.  Cyc. 

SAGITTARIA  SAGITTIFOLIA,  Linn.,  of 
Europe,  N.  and  Mid  Asia  to  Japan.  It  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  British  aquatic  plants,  whether 
as  regards  the  elegant  spear-leaved  canes  of 
glossiest  green,  or  the  flower-spikes  rising  in 
pyramidal  form  from  the  surface  of  the  water.    It 


is  extensively  cultivated  among  the  Chiuese  for 
the  sake  of  its  edible  rhizome,  which  Axes 
itself  in  the  solid  earth  below  the  mud,  and  con- 
stitutes an  article  of  food.  S.  Sinensis,  Tatarinov, 
Ts'ze  ku,  Chin.,  is  mentioned  by  Tatarinov  as  grow- 
ing in  China,  but  is  also  applied  to  the  Chinese 
tulip  species  of  amaryllis  or  tulip,  the  Chinese 
name. — Art.  Jour.  p.  108,  April  1857  ;  Smith. 
SAGO. 


Sagu-dana,   .     .    . 
Kwang-lang-mien, 
So-muh-mien,    .    , 
Si*kah-mi,    .    .    , 


II 
i> 


Beng.    Sagu,  Sagu-chawal,  Hikd. 
Chin.    Sagu,  Jav.  ,  Malay,  Male. 

Show-ariri,     .    .    .  Tam. 

Zow-bium,      .    .     .   Tkl. 

Sago,  and  starchy  substances  allied  to  it,  are 
obtained  from  manv  palms.  Sago  starch  is  con- 
tained in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  stem,  and  is 
separated  bv  bruising  and  elutriation.  The  finest 
is  procurea  from  the  stems  of  Sagns  kevi?, 
Rumph.,  a  native  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra ;  and 
Areuga  saccharifera,  Labillardiere,  fumisheB  a 
large  supply  of  sugar,  and  when  exhausted  of  its 
sacchaiine  sap,  yidds  sago  of  good  quality. 

In  Java,  the  Arenga  saccharifera  is  the  only 
source  of  sago,  which  is  used  in  considerable 
quantity  in  the  western  and  poorer  distiicts  of 
the  island,  and  is  offered  for  sale  in  all  the 
markets.  It  is  smaller  in  quantity  than  in  the 
pith  of  the  true  sago  tree,  more  difficult  to  extract, 
and  inferior  in  quality,  possessing  a  certain  peculiar 
flavour  from  which  the  farina  of  the  true  sago  is 
free.  Some  trees  will  produce  ^re  or  six  female 
spadices,  before  yielding  a  single  male  one ;  suck 
trees  are  considered  unprofitable  by  the  toddy 
collectors,  but  in  this  case  it  is  said  that  they 
yield  sago  equal  in  qualitv,  though  not  in  quantity, 
to  the  Cycas  cirdnalis,  from  which,  both  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  a  kind  of  sago  is  procured. 
One  tree  yielded  about  150  lbs.  of  good  sago  meal. 

In  the  Moluccas,  large  quantities  are  obtainecl 
from  the  Sagus  Isevis  and  Arenga  saccharifera. 
The  MaJays  prefer  that  of  Sagus  Isevis,  bat  the 
Sagus  farinifera,  Gsertn,^  of  the  eastern  islands  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  also  yields  a  sago. 

Saeo,  sugar,  and  palm  wine  are  procured  from 
the  Caryota  urens.  The  farinaceous  part  of  the 
trunk  of  old  trees  is  manufactured  into  sago, 
equal  to  th£  best  farina,  being  highly  nuiritioua 
It  is  said,  indeed,  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  true 
sago  palm,  and  is  much  used  as  sa^o  meal  in 
Canara  and  Cochin.  The  best  sago  is  made  at 
Cochin  from  October  to  June,  as  in  its  preparation 
bright  sunshine  is  required  to  mature  the  opera- 
tion. The  first  sort  may  be  delivered  on  the  sea- 
coast  at  Bs.  4^  per  maund  (25  lbs.),  the  second 
sort  Rs.  2\  per  maund.  C.  obtusa,  Griffith^  of 
the  Miahmi  Hills,  and  C.  sobolifera,  WaU.^  of  the 
Andamans,  are  also  known. 

A  farina  is  prepared  in  Brazil  from  the  inside 
of  the  trunk  of  the  Camauba,  Copemica  cerifera. 

The  pithy  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the  gebang 
palm,  Corypha  gebanga,  Blume,  yields  a  sort  of 
sago,  as  also  that  of  the  Sabai  Adansonii,  the 
sago  palm  of  New  Ireland  and  New  Guinea. 

Sago  is  made  in  Malabar  and  Ceylon  from  the 
pith  of  the  talipot  palm,  the  Corypha  umbracuU- 
fera. 

Cochin -China  sago  seems  from  Looreiro^s 
account  to  be  obtained  from  the  Arenga  sacchari- 
fera and  Cycas  inermis.  According  to  Thunberg, 
it  is  from  the  Cycas  revoluta  that  the  Japanese 
manufacture  it    From  the  soft  stem  of  Cycas 
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circinalis,  a  kind  of  sago  is  produced  both  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies. 

Metroxylon  fiJare,  ^fart.,  a  natiye  of  China, 
fields  an  inferior  sago  of  commerce. 

In  India,  a  sago  is  obtained  from  the  Phoenix 
farinifera,  Roxb, 

In  China,  sago  is  obtained  from  Rhapis  flabel- 
liformis,  from  which,  also,  it  is  made  for  native 
nse  in  TraTancore,  Mysore,  and  Wynad,  in  the 
Peninsula  of  India. 

Mergai  sago  is  manufactured  from  the  Tacca 
pinnatifida,  and  may  be  seen  in  every  bazar  in  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces,  the  plant  abounding  along 
the  sea-shores.  The  same  plant  is  common  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  its  tubers  there  supply  to 
the  inhabitants  the  pUce  of  bread.  A  spurious 
kind  of  arrowroot  has  long  been  made  at  Mergui 
from  the  same  plant  as  that  which  yields  the 
sago,  but  medical  men  have  decided  that  it  con- 
tains properties  which  render  it  unsuitable  for  the 
sick,  and  chemical  analysis  has  developed  that 
it  contains  only  half  the  nutritious  qualities  of 
genuine  arrowroot. 

Sa^  occurs  in  commerce  in  two  states, — pul- 
verulent and  granulated.  (1)  The  meal  or  flour, 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  amylaceous  powder,  whitish, 
with  a  buffy  or  reddish  tint ;  odour  faint,  but 
somewhat  unpleasant  and  musty.  (2)  Granulated 
sago  of  two  kinds, — pearl  and  common  brown. 
The  former  occurs  in  small  hard  grains,  not 
exceeding  in  size  that  of  a  pin's  head,  inodorous, 
and  having  little  taste.  They  have  a  brownish  or 
pinkish-yellow  tint,  and  are  somewhat  translucent 
By  the  aid  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  they 
can  be  bleached,  and  rendered  perfectly  white. 
The  dealers,  it  is  said,  pay  £7  per  ton  for  bleach- 
ing it  Common  brown  sago  occurs  in  larger 
brownish-white  grains  about  the  size  of  pearl 
barley. 

Sago  in  its  granulated  form  is  that  usually 
exported.  The  best  sago  is  the  produce  of  Siak, 
on  the  north  coast  of  Sumatra.  This  is  of  a  light- 
brown  colour,  the  grams  large,  and  not  easily 
broken.  The  sago  of  Borneo  is  the  next  in 
value ;  it  is  whiter,  but  more  friable.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  Moluccas,  though  ^eatest  in  quan- 
tity, is  of  the  smallest  estimation.  The  cost  of 
granulated  sago,  from  the  hands  of  the  grower  or 

Sroducer,  was,  according  to  Mr.  Crawfurd,  only  a 
oUar  a  pikul  of  188^  lbs.  It  fetches  in  the 
London  market — common  pearl,  20s.  to  26s.  the 
cwt. ;  sago  flour,  20s.  the'  cwt.  The  Chinese  of 
Malacca  and  Singapore  invented  a  process  by 
which  they  refine  sago  so  as  to  give  it  a  fine 
pearly  lustre. 

In  most  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  two  kinds  of 
alluvial  soil  are  found  in  greater  or  less  abundance, 
one  consisting  chiefly  of  sand,  often  thrown  up  in 
long  banks,  and  the  other  principally  of  decom- 
poMd  vegetable  matter.  The  latter  is  often  a 
consequence  of  the  production  of  the  former, 
which  serves  to  keep  out  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
and  allow  a  rank  vegetation  to  flourish.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  by  the  elevation  of  the  surface  and 
the  extension  oi  a  similar  formation  seaward,  the 
older  manhes  are  no  longer  subject  to  tidal 
invasion,  and  become  gradually  filled  up  by  the 
decay  of  fresh-water  plants.  For  these  two 
descriptions  of  soil,  nature  has  provided  two  kinds 
of  palm  adapted  in  a  wonderful  manner  to  the 
necessities  of  man.    On  the  barren  sand  she  has 


planted  the   cocoanut,  and  in  the  morass  the 
sago  tree. 

Along  the  immense  alluvial  tract  of  the  Sumatra 
coast,  from  Siak  to  the  Lampongs,  and  in  the 
large  plains  of  the  rivers  of  the  Peninsula,  such  as 
those  of  Rio,  Formosa,  and  the  Muar,  are  hun« 
dreds  of  miles  of  sago  land  imoccupied  and  un- 
productive, every  acre  of  which  is  capable  of 
yielding  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  meal  yearly. 

One  or  other  of  the  kinds  of  the  sago  tree  is 
found  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, from  the  islands  off  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra  to  New  Guinea.  It  is  probably  capable 
of  flourishing  with  complete  vigour  across  nearly 
its  entire  breadth  wherever  its  natural  soil  occurs, 
and  certainly  within  ten  deerees  north  and  south 
of  the  equator,  a  band  which  includes  all  the 
Archipelago  save  the  Philippines.  The  only 
countries,  however,  where  it  is  found  growing 
in  large  forests  are  New  Guinea,  the  Moluccas, 
Celebes,  Mindanao,  Borneo,  and  Sumatra,  being 
widely  spread  over  the  Moluccas,  but  confined  to 
particular  parts  of  the  others. 

In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  it 
forms  in  many  places  the  chief  portion  of  the 
inhabitants^  food.  The  sago  palms  do  not  appear 
to  be  indigenous  in  Sumatra  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 

It  is  from  palm  trees  of  the  Archipelago  that 
the  sago  of  commerce  is  usually  obtained.  In 
most  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  the  sago 
palms  are  private  property,  and  sell  at  about  seven 
shillings  a  tree.  In  making  sago  meal,  a  tree  is 
cut  down  close  to  the  ground,  the  leaves  and  leaf- 
stalks cleared  away,  and  a  broad  strip  of  the  bark 
taken  off  the  upper  side  of  the  trunk.  This 
exposes  the  pithy  matter,  which  is  of  a  rusty 
colour  near  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  but  higher 
up  pure  white,  about  as  hard  as  a  dry  apple,  but 
with  wooden  fibres  running  through  it  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart.  This  pith  is  cut  or 
broken  down  into  a  coarse  powder  by  means  of  a 
club  of  hard  and  heavy  wood,  having  a  piece  of 
sharp  quartz  rock  firmly  imbedded  into  ite  upper 
end.  By  successive  blows,  narrow  strips  of  the 
pith  are  cut  away  till  it  falls  down  into  tho 
cylinder  formed  by  the  bark,  leaving  only  a  skin 
not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  These 
pith  strips  are  then  put  into  a  washing-trough 
made  of  the  largo  sheathing  vases  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  strainer  is  the  fibrous  covering  from  the 
leaf-stalks  of  the  young  cocoanut.  Water  is 
poured  on  the  mass  of  pith,  which  is  pressed 
against  the  strainer,  and  kneaded  until  all  the 
starch  is  dissolved,  and  passes  through  into  a 
trough  with  a  depression  in  its  centre,  into  which 
it  is  deposited,  the  surplus  water  trickling  away. 
lYhen  the  trough  is  nearly  full,  the  mass  of 
starch,  which  has  a  slightly  reddish  tinge,  is  made 
up  into  cylinderft,  neatly  wrapped  in  sago  leaves, 
and  in  this  state  is  sold  as  raw  sago  or  sago 
meal.  When  this  is  boiled  with  water,  it  forms  a 
thick  glutinous  mass,  with  a  rather  astringent 
taste,  and  is  eaten  with  salt,  limes,  and  chiUies. 
When  sago  bread  is  to  be  made,  raw  saco  is 
broken  up,  dried  in  the  sun,  powdered,  and  finely 
sifted.  A  small  clay  oven  with  6  or  8  slits,  } 
of  an  inch  wide  and  6  or  8  inches  square,  is 
heated  over  a  clear  fire  of  embers,  the  powder  is 
finely  sifted,  the  openings  are  covered  with  a  flat 
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{ttece  of  sago  bark,  and  in  about  five  minutes  the 
cakes  are  turned  out  sufficiently  baked.  They 
are  pleasant  to  eat.  When  not  wanted  for 
immediate  use,  they  are  dried  for  several  days  in 
the  sun,  and  tied  up  in  bundles  of  twenty.  They 
will  then  keep  for  years,  can  be  eaten  in  that 
state,  or  soaked  in  water  and  toasted  or  boiled. 
A  tree  20  feet  long,  and  4  or  5  feet  in  circum- 
ference, will  produce  900  pounds,  and  a  pound 


water  and  trodden  by  the  feet  Into  this  house 
the  produce  of  two  or  three  trees  is  brought  at  a 
time,  and  all  the  finer  parts  are  carried  down  by 
the  water  into  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  troughs  three 
or  four  feet  in  diameter,  which  are  cleanly  hollowed 
out,  and  left  below  to  receive  it.  In  order  that  no 
wastage  may  take  place,  they  lead  a  mat,  made 
also  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm,  from  the  floor  of 
the  workshop  down  into  the  shells  Cfi  tlie  trees, 


weight  will  produce  three  cakes,  and  two  of  these    and  this  carries  the  water  without  spilling  any. 
cakes  are  sufficient  for  a  man  for  a  meal.    Two  !  They  trample  it  until  the  water  passes  through 


men  will  finish  a  tree  in  five  days,  and  two  women 
will  bake  it  all  in  five  days  more^  so  that  for 
about  12  shillings,  one  man's  food  for  a  year  will 
be  had. 

In  the  Moluccas,  the  pith  of  the  sago  palm  is 
prepared  for  use  and  exportation.  It  constitutes 
the  principal  food  of  the  natives  of  the  Moluccas, 
especially  during  their  sea  voyages.  It  is  cooked 
by  simply  dipping  the  cakes  into  warm  water, 
which  softens  them  and  renders  them  easily  masti- 
cated.   It  is  also  made  into  a  sort  of  soap. 

The  sago  palm  of  the  Spice  Islands  is  the  most 
plentiful  but  least  esteemed,  that  of  Siak,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Sumatra,  being  the  best,  and  that  of 
Borneo  second  in  estimation.  Sago  meal  furnishes 
the  principal  food  of  the  Javanese,  being  baked 
into  cakes. 

The  process  of  extraction  differs  among  many 
of  the  islands,  as  that  of  Mindoro  from  that  of  the 
Moluccas;  so  also  does  the  size  of  the  cake,  those 
of  Amboyna  being  four  inches  broad  and  six  long, 
while  those  of  Ceram  are  much  larger.  The  people 
of  many  of  the  islands  live  habitusJly  on  this  sub- 
stance. The  mass  of  medulla  extracted  is  immense ; 
COO  pounds  is  not  unusually  afforded  by  a  single 
tree ;  the  refuse,  after  the  bread  is  made,  is  thrown 
in  heaps,  from  which  a  delicate  edible  mushroom 

Springs  up,  and  in  the  heaps,  as  well  as  in  the 
ecaying  wood,  are  generated  worms  of  a  white 
colour,  held  in  great  estimation  among  the  epi- 
cureans of  the  Molucca  Islands.  Certain  wood- 
worms were  in  the  same  manner  prized  by  the 
ancient  Romans ;  and  the  taste  of  the  Amboynese 
has  been  shared  bv  Europeans,  after  a  struggle 
with  prejudices,  wnich  are  indeed  mere  matters 
of  custom. 

The  sago  tree  of  Sumatra,  according  to  Sir  Stam- 
ford Baffles,  is  found  in  Java  only  in  a  few  low 
marshy  situations,  all  of  them  being  deep  bogs  next 
to  impassable.  From  seven  to  ten  years  is  the  time 
it  takes  for  the  tree  to  bear  fruit,  when  planted  from 
the  seed  in  the  first  instance ;  the  pith  commences 
generally  at  about  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years ; 
after  this  period,  it  gratuially  loses  its  moisture, 
and  is  no  longer  fit  for  sago  when  the  tree  comes 
into  bearing.  One  person  is  sufficient  to  clear  the 
underwood  away,  as  it  grows  up,  in  every  lot  of  100 
fathoms  square.  The  whole  family  are,  however, 
fuUy  occupied  when  they  cut  down  the  trees  for 
manufacture,  which  is  idways  done  on  the  spot 
where  the  tree  is  felled.  They  prepare  the  number 
of  tampin  or  measures  required  for  the  recepr 
tion  of  the  sago  in  the  first  instance,  and  put 
them  out  to  dry ;  they  then  fell  the  tree,  and  split 
it  in  halves  by  means  of  wedges,  build  a  tempo- 
rary house  over  it,  and  dig  out  the  pith  with  hoes 
made  from  the  rind  of  the  tree.  They  then  carry 
the  pith  up  into  the  house,  the  floor  of  which  is 
latticed  so  close  as  just  to  allow  the  finer  parts  of 
the  medulla  to  pass  through  on  being  wetted  with 


dear  of  the  farina,  and  tiien  throw  away  the  refuse, 
merely  keeping  sufficient  to  stuff  the  ends  of  the 
tampin.  By  the  next  day,  the  meduUa  has  settled 
in  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  leaving  the  water  at  the 
top ;  this  is  drawn  off,  and  the  sago  flour  thrown 
in  its  wet  state  into  the  tampin  already  prepared, 
and  left  to  strain  itself ;  some  refuse  pith  is  then 
put  on  the  end,  before  left  open,  of  the  base  of  the 
cone,  and  the  work  is  done^  The  shell  of  the  tree 
is  cut  up  for  firewood,  or  in  slips,  and  thrown  into 
the  marsh,  to  facilitate  its  carriage  down  to  the 
boats  waiting  for  it.  This  is  always  the  seller^s 
duty.  Sago  once  made  is  obliged  to  be  kept  wet, 
or  it  would  spoil  in  a  few  days  ;  again,  kept  con- 
stantly wet,  the  tampin  leaves  soon  rot ;  cultivators 
cannot  therefore  keep  a  stock  ready,  but  at  great 
risk.  They  have  a  method  of  fiying  the  meal 
over  the  fire,  called  there  sago  randang,  which 
sells  for  a  real,  or  82  cents  of  a  Spanish  £>llar,  for 
16  of  their  gantong  are  equal  to  20  of  Singapore, 
or  one  pikul.  This,  however,  will  not  keep  long, 
as  damp  throws  it  all  into  a  glutinous  mass,  and  in 
a  short  time  spoils  it. 

The  natives  of  the  Moluccas  prepare  the  meal 
in  different  ways,  chiefly,  however,  as  a  hMd 
bread,  which,  if  kept  dry,  may  be  preserved  as 
bng  as  ships'  biscuits,  and  is  called  sago  lemping. 
The  meal,  after  having  been  dried  for  two  or  tiiree 
days,  is  df  ted  until  it  becomes  tolerably  fine,  but 
remains  somewhat  adhesive.  It  is  then  formed 
into  small  flat  cakes,  which,  to  the  number  of  seven 
or  eight,  are  placed  in  a  mould  of  red  earth,  and 
baked  to  the  proper  degree. 

The  sago  bornek  or  hame^  the  granular  sago,  is 
dried  for  a  shorter  period,  then  sifted  and  shi^en 
by  two  men  in  a  piece  of  doth  until  it  granuUtea 
It  is  then  smeared  with  fresh  cocoanut  oU,  and 
heated  in  an  iron  pan  (tatyu)  until  it  attains  a 
certain  degree  of  hardness,  after  which  it  is  placed 
in  the  sun  to  dry. 

For  sago  tetu-pala^  the  meal  is  aired  until  it 
becomes  red,  when  it  is  sifted  and  stuffed  into  an 
entire  fresh  bamboo,  which  is  placed  in  different 
rows  above  a  fire  until  it  bursts  and  the  sago  is 
roasted.  Sago  thus  prepared  may  be  preserved  a 
long  time  if  kept  dry. 

For  the  sago  huksona^  the  meal  is  mixed  with 
grated  santang  kalapa,  sagar,  and  a  little  pepper 
and  salt,  enveloped  in  young  sago  leaves,  and 
boiled  in  water. 

To  make  the  sago  hagea  or  kwee  baaea,  the 
meal,  after  being  dned  in  the  air  to  redness,  is 
sifted,  mixed  wiUi  fresh  kanari  kernels,  and  then 
baked  in  young  sago  leaves.  Sago  baruwa  are 
small  sago  cakes  of  different  forms.  The  sago 
sinale  is  the  meal  baked  to  a  cake  in  a  pot  The 
sago  uha  is  the  meal  enveloped  in  fresh  sago  leaves 
and  baked  on  the  fire.  Sago  kalapa,  like  the 
lemmng,  is  baked  in  moulds  and  mingled  with 
much  grated  santang  kalapa ;  the  outside  is  smeared 
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with  ^tila  areng,  and  it  ia  eaten  warm.  Sago 
kalapa  ia  eren  preferred  by  Eoropeana  to  bread  at 
bmlLfast,  and  ranked  as  a  dainty.  Fapeda,  sago 
bubur  or  pap,  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
anowrootb 

In  Ainboyna,  the  native  mode  of  preparing  sago 
waa  f aa^ht  to  the  Amboynese  by  Rumphius.  Be- 
fore hia  time,  tibe  Amboynese,  like  the  natires  at 
this  day  at  various  places  on  Ceram  and  fiuru, 
and  also  elsewhere,  as  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra, 
uaed  the  sago  mixed  with  the  ela.  The  recollec- 
tion of  Rumphius  amongst  the  Amboynese  was 
lon^  continued,  accompanied  by  a  true  recognition 
of  the  Talue  of  this  most  necessary  mode  of  pre- 
paring^ an  article  of  food  which  nature  has  so 
bountifully  bestowed. 

The  Papua  oven  for  sago  flour  is  made  of  earthen- 
ware.     It  is  generally  nine  inches  square,  and 
about  four  deep;   it  is  divided  into  two  equal 
|iarta  by  a  partition  parallel  to  its  sides.    Each  of 
thoae  parts  is  subdivided  into  eight  or  nine,  about 
an  inc3i  broad ;  so  the  whole  contains  two  rows  of 
cells,  about  eight  or  nine  in  a  row.     When  the 
cell  is  broad,  the  sago  cake  is  not  likely  to  be  well 
baked ;  the  best  sized  cell  is  such  as  would  contain 
an  ordinary  octavo  rolume  upon  its  edge.     When 
they  are  of  such  a  size,  the  cakes  will  be  properly 
baked,  in  the  following  manner: — The  oven  is 
sufyposed  to  have  at  its  bottom  a  round  handle,  by 
which  the  baker  turns  the  cells  downward  upon 
the  fire.    When  sufficiently  heated,  it  is  turned 
with  tbe  mouths  of  the  cells  up,  and  then  rests 
upon  the  handle  (which  is  now  become  the  bottom) 
as  on  a  stand.    When  the  oven  is  heating,  the 
baker  is  supposed  to  have  prepared  his  flour,  by 
breaking  the  lumps  small,  moistening  it  with  water 
if  too  dry,  and  passing  it  once  or  twice  through  a 
sieve,  at  the  same  time  rejecting  any  parts  that 
look  black  or  smell  sour.    This  done,  he  fiUs  the 
cells  with  the  flour,  lays  a  bit  of  clean  leaf  over, 
and  with  his  finger  presses  the  flour  down  into  the 
cell,  then  covins  all  up  with  leaves,  and  puts  a 
stone  or  piece  of  wood  at  top,  to  keep  in  the  heat. 
In  about  ten  or  twelve  minutes  this  will  be  suffi- 
ciently baked,  according  to  their  thickness ;  and 
bread  thus  baked  will  keep  several  years;  kept  for 
twelve  months,  vermin  did  not  affect  it.     It  may 
not  be  amiss  to  mix  a  little  salt  with  the  flour. 

Sago  bread,  freeh  from  the  oven,  eats  just  like 
hot  rolls.  If  the  baker  hit  his  time,  the  cakes  will 
be  nicely  browned  on  each  side.  •  If  the  heat  be 
too  great,  the  corners  of- the  cakes  will  melt  into 
a  jelly,  which,  when  kept,  becomes  hard  and  homy, 
and  if  eaten  fresh,  proves  insipid.  When  properly 
baked,  it  is  in  a  kind  of  middle  state,  between  raw 
and  jellied.  A  sago  cake,  when  hard,  requires  to 
be  soaked  in  water  before  it  can  be  eaten ;  it  then 
K>ftens  and  swells  into  a  curd,  like  biscuit  soaked ; 
but  if  eaten  without  soaking  (unless  fresh  from 
the  oven),  it  feels  like  sand  in  the  mouth. 

Sago  is  not  an  article  which  can  ever  displace 
the  cereals,  or  which  should  be  anywhere  substi- 
tuted for  them,  but  it  ought  to  be  produced  in  an 
exportable  state  at  such  a  price  as  to  be  within 
reach  of  the  poorer  classes  whenever  a  diminution 
in  the  supplies  of  rice  or  corn  deprives  them  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  their  ordinary  food. 

According. as  we  allow  7  or  15  years  for  the 
growth  of  a  tree,  an  acre  of  sago  is  equal  in  annual 
produce  to  23  or  10  acres  of  wheat. 

The  sago  palm  of  Geram,  probably  S.  farinifera, 


has  a  midrib  12  to  15  feet  long,  which  is  used  in 
lieu  of  bamboo.  The  lower  raut  is  as  thick  as  a 
man^s  leg ;  entire  houses  are  built  of  them ;  they 
form  admirable  roofing  poles  for  thatch;  when 
split  and  well  supported,  they  do  for  flooring ;  and 
when  selected  of  equal  sise,  and  pegged  together 
side  by  side  to  fill  up  the  panels  of  framed  wood 
houses,  they  liave  a  very  neat  appearance,  and 
make  better  walls  and  partitions  tnan  boards,  as 
they  do  not  shrink,  require  no  paint  or  varnish, 
and  are  not  a  quarter  of  the  expense.  When  care- 
fully split  and  shaved,  smooth,  they  aie  formed 
into  light  boards,  with  pegs  of  the  bark  itself,  and 
are  the  foundation  of  the  leaf-covered  boxes  of 
Goram.  The  leaflets,  when  folded  and  tied  side 
by  side  on  the  smaller  midribs,  form  the  atap  or 
thatch  in  universal  use ;  while  the  product  of  the 
trunk  is  the  staple  food  of  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men. 

Pearl  Sago. — Raw  sago  having  been  made  ready 
for  the  manufactory,  the  first  process  to  which  it 
is  subjected  is  that  of  a  thorough  washing.    The 
moist  sago  being  poured  into  a  strainer  of  ooane 
thin  cloth,  and  there  broken  and  bruised  by  the 
hand,  lb  agitated  until  all  its  fine  particles  pass 
through  the  cloth  and  descend  to  tne  bottom  of 
the  tub.    The  sago  is  then  stirred  about  with  an 
oar  for  about  an  hour,  after  which  it  is  left  to 
stand  for  about  twelve  hours,  when  the  water  is 
ladled  out,  and  the  sago  is  removed  to  undergo 
the  last  purifying   process  which  precedes  the 
granuhttion.    This  is  performed  in  a  mode  at  once 
simple  and  ingenious.    Two  tubs  are  placed  at  a 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  each  other,  and 
connected  by  two  troughs  raised  by  a  framework 
above  them.    A  man  now  stirs  up  a  portion  of  the 
sago  with  an  oar  till  the  water  obtains  a  milky 
appearance,  when  he  pours  it  into  the  troughs. 
When  the  milk  in  the  upper  tub  begins  to  grow 
shallow,  it  is  again  filled  up  with  water  and  more 
sago  stured  up  and  mixed  with  it.     The  water  in 
the  troughs  has  occasionally  time  to  deposit  all  its 
contents,  the  last  being  a  fine  fibrous  matter, 
which,  if  not  removed,  would  leave  a  thin  yellow 
layer.    The  surface  is  washed  with  the  hana  until 
this  layer  is  effaced  and  held  in  suspension.'  When 
the  troughs  have  been  gradually  filled  up  in  the 
manner  described,  the  sago  is  left  to  consolidate 
for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours.    In  order  to  give  it 
the  degree  of  dryness  required,  it  is  removed  from 
the  troughs  and  exposed  for  one  day  to  the  sun  in 
lumps  about  a  cubic  foot  in  size,  which  are  placed 
on  tables  standing  in  the  open  air.    Large  kajang 
mats,  made  of  the  leaf  of  the  mang-kwccng,  are 
kept  in  readiness  to  cover  it  when  a  shower  of  rain 
falls.    It  is  next  carried  to  the  large  shed,  where 
it  is  thrown  in  a  heap  on  a  long  table,  and  broken 
down  into  a  pulverulent  state.    It  then  passes 
through  an  oblong  sieve,  30  inches  by  20  inches, 
of  which  the  bottom  is  formed  of  oarallel  fibres 
from  the  stem  of  the  cocoanut  leaf,  kept  in  their 
positions  by  strings  which  cross  them  at  distances 
of  about  two  inches.    The  lumps  which  do  not 
pass  through  the  long  interstices  between  the 
fibres,  are  thrown    back  into  the  heap.      The 
granulation  or  pearling  now  takes  place.    The 
sifted  sago  is  placed  in  a  cloth,  of  which  the  ends 
are  tied  to  a  long  stick,  and  which  is  kept  ex- 
panded in  a  bag  c£ape  by  a  short  croBS  stick.    A 
horizontal  vibratory  motion  is  given  to  this,  the 
whole  mass  being  kept  in  constant  agitation^  and 
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every  part  Buccesaively  driven  along  the  sides  of 
the  bag.     If  under-dried  or  over-dried,  it  will  not 
granulate.    This  lasts  for  about  a  minute,  when 
the  new  granular  sago  is  again  passed  through  a 
sieve  similar  to  the  last,  but  the  smaller  grains 
which  pass  through  are  those  which  are  now  re- 
jected.   Those  that  remain  are  transferred  to  a 
circular  sieve,  of  which  the  bottom  is  formed  of 
fine  stripes  of  bamboo  crossing  each  other.    The 
grains  uiat  pass  through  the  square  holes  thus 
produced,  form  the  pearl  sago  of  commerce  in  the 
unroasted  state.    Those  that  are  larger  than  the 
holes  are  thrown  back  into  the  heap,  to  run  through 
the  same  course  again.    To  assist  the  men,  the 
oblong  sieves  and  granulating  bag  are  sometimes 
suspended  by  rattans  from  the  rafters  of  the  shed. 
The  roasting  takes  place  in  a  row  of  iron  pans, 
each  about  2J  feet  in  diameter,  which  are  built 
into  a  platform  of  masonry  about  16  feet  long  and 
4  feet  in  breadth,  covered  with  flat  tiles.    The 
pans  rest  in  an  inclined  position,  partly  against 
the  back  of  the  platform,  which  rises  about  a  foot 
above  its  level,  and  partly  on  a  small  prop  of  brick- 
work on  the  right  side,  an  offshoot  from  the  wall. 
Into  the  top  of  this  prop  a  plate  is  sunk,  in  which 
a  cloth  saturated  with  wood  oil  or  miniak-krueng 
is  kept.      Behind  each  pan  is  an  open  furnace 
mouth,  and  a  man  constantly  attends  to  the  fires, 
keeping  them  supplied  with  a  few  billets  of  bakau 
wood,   and  regulating  them  with  a  long  two- 

E rouged  iron  fork,  so  as  to  maintain  a  moderate 
eat.  The  pan  being  gently  rubbed  with  the 
cloth,  a  man  who  sits  in  front  of  it  on  a  low  stool 
placed  on  the  platform,  pours  into  it  a  quantity  of 
granular  sago.  This  he  slowly  stirs  for  a  short 
time  with  a  wooden  implement  called  weah,  having 
a  sharp  curved  edge.  More  sago  is  poured  in,  unt3 
it  amounts  to  about  two  chuna,  when,  as  it  hardens, 
he  uses  the  weah  more  freely.  After  about  three 
minutes'  roasting,  it  is  removed  to  a  table  and 
passed  through  a  round  sieve  similar  to  that  before 
described.  The  grains  that  adhere  to  each  other 
are  thrown  aside,  and  those  that  pass  through 
form  a  smoking  heap,  which  is  aUowed  to  lie  un- 
disturbed for  ^)out  twelve  hours.  The  grains  are 
about  the  same  size  as  they  were  before  roasting, 
and  some  retain  wholly  or  partially  their  white 
and  mealy  appearance,  but  the  greater  part  have 
become  translucent  and  glutinous,  and  all  have 
acquired  a  certain  degree  of  toughness,  although 
still  soft  This  chimge  appears  to  be  brou^t 
about  in  this  way :  The  water  contained  in  the 
granules  being  heated,  first  converts  the  mealy 
starch 'into  a  jelly,  and  then  escapes  by  evapora- 
tion, leaving  the  jelly  tough.  The  second  tume- 
faction drives  out  the  remainder  of  the  water. 
The  final  process  is  another  roasting,  which  renders 
them  hard  and  tough,  and  greatly  reduces  their 
size.  The  pearl  sago  thus  prepared  and  fit  for 
exportation,  is  put  away  in  large  open  bins  ready 
to  be  transferred  to  boxes  or  bags  when  sold. 

This  method  of  making  pearl  sago  was  intro- 
duced into  Singapore  in  1819.  It  was  taught  to 
the  first  Chinese  who  tried  it  there,  by  a  woman 
who  came  from  Bukit  Batu,  a  place  on  the  coast 
of  Siak,  facing  the  large  island  of  Bencoolen,  and 
famous  for  its  great  fishery  of  the  trubu,  the  roe 
of  which  is  so  extensively  used.  In  Malacca, 
however,  manufactories  had  existed  for  many 
vears  before  the  establishment  of  Singapore.  It 
IS  certain,  however,  that  Malacca  derived  the  art 


from  Bukit  Batu.  In  Singapore  it  appears  almoei 
from  the  first  to  have  been  conducted  without  any 
attempt  at  concealment. 

Sixteen  men  would  suffice  for  a  manufactory 
such  as  described  above,  and  they  would  produce 
about  450  pikuls  per  month.  The  original  out- 
lay is  probably  from  300  to  400  dollars.  There 
were,  about  the  year  1840,  fifteen  Chinese  manu- 
factories in  Singapore. — Jour,  Ind.  Arch.;  Ben- 
nett's Ceylon;  Laic's  Sarawak;  ForresCs  Voyage  to 
New  Guinea ;  Craw/urd,  Hist.  Ind.  Arch. ;  Hogen^ 
dorp,  Coup  (TCEil  sur  Java ;  Dampier^  Voyages,  i. 
pp.  310,  311 ;  Rumphius,  Nat.  Hist.  AmboinenxiSy 
i.  p.  80 ;  St.  John's  Arch. ;  Wallace,  Arch.  ii.  p.  66 ; 
lioxb.  Fl.  Ind.;  Voigt;  Poolers  Stat,  of  Commerce; 
Seeman  on  Palms ;  Madras  Ex.,  1855,  Juries*  Re- 
ports ;  Report  Madras  Central  for  Ex.  o/ 1851 ; 
Dr.  Pringle;  Griffith^ s  Palms ;  Mason's  Tenasserim  ; 
Morrison,  Compendious  Description;  CrawfumPs 
Diet.  Archip. ;  Dr.  W.  Jack,  Malayan' Miscellanies 
published  at  Bencoolen ;  Valentyn,  Oud  en  N.  O.  J. ; 
M.  de  Steur'^s  Tiidschrift,  Neer  Z.,  Ind.  %th  year^ 
part  iii.  p.  367 ;  Singapore  Chronicle. 

SAGRI,  an  Afghan  tribe  in  the  country  between 
the  plains  of  Peshawur  and  the  Salt  Range  at  Kala- 
bagb.  The  Sagri  Patau  tribe  dwell  below  the 
Khattak.  The  tribe  continued  entirely  independ- 
ent of  the  Sikhs.  They  hold  the  country  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  for  nearly  30  miles  above 
Kalabagh,  and  also  possess  it  on  the  oppOBite 
bank  as  high  as  the  plain  commencing  at  Hasan 
Abdal.  They  are  shepherds,  and  have  numerous 
flocks.  The  munber  of  the  Khattak  tribe  is 
variously  stated  at  6000  and  8000  armed  men. — 
Barnes*  Cahool,  p.  105 ;  E.  I.  Papers^  Cahool^  1S59, 
p.  21 ;  MacGregor, 

SAGUEIR,  palm  wine  of  the  Arenga  saccharifera. 
It  is  as  intoxicating  as  ordinary  beer  or  dder. 

SAGUN.  UiND.  First  payment  of  the  year, 
first  ploughings,  first  sowings,  are  all  called  sagun 
by  Hindus,  and  are  followed  by  festivities. 

SAGUS  FARINIFERA.     G»rtn. 
Sagus  Rumphii,  Wilide.      I  Metroxylon  sagos,  Konig. 
S.  spinosttB,  Roxb.  \ 

This  sago  palm  is  a  native  of  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca  and  of  the  Eastern  Archipelaga  The 
seeds  are  generally  abortive,  and  it  propagates 
itself  by  suckers  from  the  roots  of  the  old  trees. 
This  palm  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  its  tribe,  seldom 
reaching  to  more  than  30  feet  in  height,  and  grow- 
ing chiefly  in  a  region  extending  west  to  Celebes 
and  Borneo,  north  to  Mindanao,  south  to  Timor, 
and  east  to  Papua.  Ceram  is  its  chief  seat,  and 
there  large  forests  of  it  are  found. 

It  is  grown  in  great  perfection  in  some  parts  of 
Borneo,  and  its  sago  meal  is  exported  in  large 
quantities  from  the  west  coast  to  Singapore,  and 
also  by  the  Bugis  boata  from  the  eastern  and 
southern  sides  of  the  island. 

The  stem,  before  maturity,  and  previous  to  the 
formation  of  the  fruit,  consists  of  a  thin  hard  wall, 
about  two  inches  thick,  and  of  an  enormous  volume 
of  tissue  (conunonly  termed  the  medulla  or  pith), 
from  which  the  farina  or  sago  is  obtained.  As 
the  fruit  forms,  the  farinaceous  meduUa  disappears, 
and  when  the  tree  attains  full  maturity,  the  stem 
is  no  more  than  a  hollow  shell  The  edible  farina 
is  the  central  pith,  which  varies  considerably  in 
different  trees,  and  as  to  the  time  required  for  its 
attaining  proper  maturity.  It  is  eaten  by  the 
natives  in  the  form  of  pottage. 
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In  Borneo,  the  natives  prefer  rice,  and  the 
MiUnowe,  who  live  on  the  livers  Egan,  Hoya, 
Mocha,  and  Bintcda,  and  who  are  the  principal  cul- 
tiTators  of  the  sago  tree,  always  import  considerable 
quaDtittes  of  grain  for  their  own  consumption. 

The  pith  podacing  the  sago  is  seldom  of  use 
till  the  tree  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old ;  and 
the  ixee  does  not  live  longer  than  thirty  years. 

The  farinaceous  matter  afforded  by  each  tree  is 
very  considerable,  500  lbs.  being  a  frequent 
quantity,  while  300  lbs.  may  be  taken  as  the  com- 
mon average  produce  of  each  tree.  Supposing 
the  plants  set  at  a  distance  of  ten  feet  apart,  an 
acre  would  contain  435  trees,  which,  on  coming 
to  maturity  in  fifteen  years,  would  yield,  at  the 
before*mentioned  rate,  120,500  lbs.  annually  of 
farinai^us  matter.  Sago  meal,  in  its  raw  state, 
will  keep  good  about  a  montii.  The  Malays  and 
natives  of  the  Eastern  Islands,  with  whom  it  forms 
the  chief  article  of  sustenance,  partially  bake  it  in 
earthenware  moulds  into  small  hard  cakes,  which 
will  keep  for  a  considerable  time. 

Cossus  saguarius,  a  large  lamelliform  beetle, 
found  in  the  pith  of  this  sago  pabn,  is  considered 
by  the  natives  a  great  delicacy. — Roxb, ;  Voigt ; 
Harlwig. 

SAGUS  LJBVIS.    Rnmph,    True  sago  palm. 

SaguB  ineimis,  Boxh,        |  Bambiya,   .    .    .  Malay. 

This  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the 
Moluccas.  The  stem,  which  is  from  15  to  20 
years  in  attaining  maturity,  is  as  thick  as  that  of 
the  cocoanut  tree.  The  petioles  and  spathes  un- 
anned.  This  nalm  furnishes  most  of  the  sago  sent 
to  Europe.— O'iSa. ;  Roxb,;  Voigt. 

SAH,  a  dynasty,  according  to  Mr.  Thomas,  who 
ruled  from  B.C.  180  or  170  to  about  50;  but  Mr. 
Newton  says  that  they  ruled  in  Gujerat  from  about 
B.C.  60  or  70  to  A.D.  235.  They  were  succeeded 
by  the  Gupta  Valabhi  kings,  and  the  Indo-Sassan- 
ians  succeeded  to  the  VtJabhi  line.  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  gives  the  following  dates  of  the  Sah  kings  of 
Sanrashtra: — 


A.D. 


151 
181 
183 
223 


com  DATK8.  A.D. 

lawaraDatta,   .  ... 
Vijaya  Sah,      .  170 
Dammajata  Sri, 


249 


197    276 


Radra  Sah, 
VUra  Sinha, 
Atri  DamaD, 
ViflvaSah,   . 
Radra  Sinha, 
Asa  Daman, 
Swami  Radra  Sah,  292  371 
Do.        do.      II 


200 
270 
271 


279 

•  ■  • 

280 


ooni  DATn. 
Nahapana,  .    •    79 
Usharadata,     .     ... 
Swanri  Ohastana, . . . 
JayaDama,     .     ... 

JiTaDama, 

Kndia  Daman,  72 
Radra  Sinha,  .  102 
Radra  Sah,  .  104 
Sri  Sah,.  .  .  144 
Yoia  Daman, .  ... 
Dammajata  Sri,  ... 
Tin  Daman,  .     ... 

Dr.  Hunter  gives  the  following  as  the  relations 
of  these  three  Indian  dynasties,  the  Sah,  Gupta, 
and  Valabhi,  to  the  successive  hordes  of  Scythians. 
He  says  two  Yikramaditya  Sakari,  or  vanquishers 
of  the  Scythians,  are  required  for  the  purposes  of 
chronology,  and  tiie  great  battle  of  Korur  near 
Multan,  in  which  the  Scythian  hosts  perished,  has 
been  shifted  backwuds  and  forwards  from  A.D.  78 
to  544.  The  truth  seenis  to  be  that,  during  the 
first  six  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  fortunes 
of  the  Scytiiian  or  Tartar  races  rose  and  fell;  from 
time  to  time  in  Northern  India.  They  more  than 
once  sustained  great  defeats ;  and  they  more  than 
onoe  overthrew  ue  native  dynasties.  Their  presence 
is  abundantly  attested  during  the  century  before 
Christ,  represented  by  Yikramaditya  (b.c.  57) ; 
during  the  first  century  after  Christ,  represented 
by  the  Kanishka  family  (b.c.  2  to  A.D.  87)  ;  and 


thence  to  the  time  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  about 
A.D.  535.  The  latest  writer  on  the  subject  believes 
that  it  was  the  White  Huns  who  overthrew  the 
Guptas  between  a.d.  465  and  470.  He  places  the 
great  battles  of  Korur  and  Manshari,  which  '  freed 
India  from  the  Saka  and  Hnna,'  between  ad.  524 
and  544.  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  who  traded  in 
the  Red  Sea  about  a.d.  535,  speaks  of  the  Huns  as 
a  powerful  nation  in  Northern  India  in  his  days. 
The  Nandas,  whom  Chandragupta  succeeded  in 
Behar,  were  a  Sudra  or  non-Aryan  dynasty,  and 
according  to  one  account,  Chandragupta  and  his 
grandson  Asoka  came  of  the  same  stock.  In 
almost  every  district  throughout  Oudh  and  the 
N.  W.  Provmces,  ruined  towns  and  forts  are  ascribed 
to  aboriginal  races  who  ruled  at  different  periods, 
according  to  the  local  legends,  between  the  5th 
and  11th  centuries. — Mr,  Newton  in  Jo,  Bombay 
As.  Soc,  1867-68,  p.  18 ;  Fergtutson,  p.  719 ;  J.  Bo. 
As.  Soc.  viii.  pp.  27,  119,  238;  Imp.  Gaz. 

SAH.  Hind.,  Sansk.  Saba  ana  Sahukar,  com- 
monly Saucar,  a  banker. 

SAHAI  or  Sahi  is  added  to  the  name  of  a 
Brahman  tribe  of  Oudh. 

SAHAJ  RAM,  a  celebrated  Nanakshahi  fakir. 
His  sangat  or  shrine  is  tended  by  a  mahant,  who 
has  a  large  establishment  of  disciples  living  upon 
the  revenue  drawn  from  one  or  two  endowed  vil- 
ages  for  Sahai  Ram.  Hasanpur,  town  in  the  Sultan - 
pur  district  of  Oudh,  is  four  miles  west  of  Sultanpur 
town,  lat  26''  16'  N.,  long.  32''  3'  E.  Bandhua,  a 
small  village  immediately  adjoining  Hasanpur,  is 
notable  as  containing  the  tomb  and  having  been 
the  residence  of  Baba  Sahaj  Ram. — Imp.  Gaz. 

SAHA-MARANA.  Hind.  Burning  of  a  widow 
at  the  same  time  and  place  as  her  husband^s  body. 

SAHAN,  a  cotton  cloth  manufactured  at  Santi- 
pur,  Chandrakona,  and  Eopamow,  in  siases  of  1  to 
16  3rardB. 

SAHAN.    Hind.    Hematite,  used  as  a  drug. 

S AHAR  or  Suhurgahee.  Hind.  Dawn  of  day ; 
breakfast  during  Lent,  so  called. 

SAHARAWAN,  a  district  of  Baluchistan  of 
about  10,000  square  miles.  The  population  does 
not  exceed  50,000.  The  borders  of  this  elevated 
plateau,  the  more  northern  of  the  Baluch  con- 
federate provinces,  runs  with  the  Afghan  districts 
of  Peshing  and  Toba,  dependent  on  Kandahar, 
and  is  separated  on  the  east  by  a  range  of  hills, 
from  Dadar  and  Cutch  (Jandava.  It  has  only  the 
Bolan  river  and  a  few  rivulets,  but  the  climate  is 
cool,  and  the  rains  ensure  good  grain  harvests. 
The  Raisani,  the  most  respectable  of  the  Sahara- 
wan  tribes  (from  Rais,  Arab.,  a  ruler),  are  able  to 
raise  500  fighting  men.  The  Brahui  tribes  in 
Saharawan  and  Jhalawan,  whose  great  chief  is 
the  Khan  of  Kalat,  ethnologists  consider  to  be  of 
the  same  Scythic  stock  as  the  Dravidian  races  in 
the  south,  and  infer  from  this  that  the  passage  of 
some  of  the  Dravidian  tribes  from  Turan  was 
along  the  valley  of  the  Indus. 

The  Bolan  pass,  on  theborderof  Saharawan,  leads 
from  the  Dasht-i-be-Daulat  to  Dadar,  and  is  the 
great  route  of  communication  between  the  western 
Afghan  provinces  and  the  countries  opening  on 
the  Indus.  It  is  a  continuous  succession  of  ravines 
and  goiges.  The  air  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pass 
is  in  summer  oppressively  hot  and  unhealthy.  It 
extends  from  fat.  29''  80'  to  29*^  52'  N.,  and  lon^r. 
67"*  4'  to  67°  40'  E.— 55  miles ;  or  half  a  mile 
wide  at   entrance.    The  entrance  is   800  feet; 
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Ab  -  i  -  gum,  2540  ;  crest,  5793  feet  Average 
ascent,  90  feet  per  mile.  The  Bolan  pass  with  the 
Moolla  pass,  far  to  the  south,  are  the  only  level 
routes  intersecting  the  great  chain  of  mountains, 
defining,  on  the  east,  the  low  countries  of  Cutch 
Qandava  and  the  yalley  of  the  Indus;  while 
westward  it  supports  the  elevated  regions  of 
Kalat  and  Saharawan.  There  are  many  other 
passes  over  the  chain,  but  all  of  them  from  the 
east  have  a  steep  and  difficult  ascent,  and  conduct 
to  the  brink  of  the  plateaii  or  table-land.  Such 
are  the  passes  of  Takari  and  Ni^w,  between  the 
Bolan  and  Moolla  routes,  and  there  are  others  to 
the  north  of  the  Bolan.  This  pass  is  no  less 
important,  as  occiuring  in  the  direct  line  of  com- 
munication between  Sind  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  with  Kandahar  and  Khorasan.  It  also 
constitutes,  in  this  direction,  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Sard-sehl  and  Garm-sehl,  or  the  cold  and 
hot  journeys  (sard  sair,  garm  sair).  The  natives 
here  afiirm  that  all  below  the  pass  is  Hind,  and 
that  all  above  it  is  Khorasan.  This  distinction  is 
in  a  great  measure  warranted,  not  only  because 
the  pass  separates  very  different  races  from  each 
other,  speaking  various  dialects,  but  that  it  maiks 
the  line  of  a  complete  change  of  climate,  and 
natural  productions. 

The  ^lan  river  is  aboiit  70  miles  long;  the 
Sir-i-Bolan  pass,  in  lat  29°  51'  N.,  and  long. 
67°  8'  £.,  is  4494  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  remark- 
ably sinuous,  but  runs  generally  south-easterly, 
from  a  junction  with  the  Nari  river.  It  is  liable 
to  inundation ;  and  as  its  bed  in  some  parts  occupies 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  ravine,  travellers  arc 
frequently  overtaken  by  its  torrents.  It  falls  3751 
feet  in  54  miles  from  its  source  to  Dadar. — Mas- 
son^s  Journeys,  i.  p.  338. 

SAHARUNPUR,  a  town  and  district  in  the 
Meerut  division  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  of  British 
India.  The  town  is  situated  in  lat.  29""  58'  15" 
N.,  and  long.  77"  85'  15"  E.,  on  a  low  site  on  both 
sides  of  the  Damaula  Nadi.  Population  (1872), 
43,844.  Elevation  above  the  sea-level,  902  feet. 
The  district  lies  between  lat.  29''  34'  45"  and  SO"" 
21'  20"  N.,  and  between  long.  77°  9'  and  78°  14' 
45"  E.  Area,  2219  square  miles ;  population  in 
1872,  884,617  souls.  Saharunpur  forms  the  most 
northerly  portion  of  the  Doab  or  alluvial  table-land 
which  stretches  between  the  valleys  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna.  The  Siwalik  Hills  rise  above  it 
on  the  northern  frontier.  The  Rajputs  are 
reckoned  at  27,420,  of  whom  only  10,564  are 
females.  They  are  suspected  of  infanticide,  and 
in  many  villages  the  provisions  of  the  Infanticide 
Act  are  stricUy  enforced.  The  Ghamars  number 
158,859,  and  the  Gujars  53,576. 

SAHASARAM  has  one  of  Asoka's  edicts  on  a 
rock.  It  is  at  the  extreme  N.E.  end  of  the  Kaimur 
range  of  hills,  70 'miles  to  the  S.E.  of  Benares,  and 
90  miles  S. W.  of  Patna. 

SAHASRARJUNA,  a  Hindu  ruler,  famous  in 
Hindu  legendary  traditions. 

SAHAWEL.  Arab.  Plural  of  Sahil,  the 
maritime  region  on  the  N.E.  of  Africa,  about  600 
nules  long,  between  the  river  Jub  and  Gape 
Delgado,  with  the  Somali  on  the  north  and  the 
Kafir  to  the  south. 

SAHET  MAHET  (or  Sravasti),  a  vast  collection 
of  nuns  in  Gonda  district,  Ondh ;  situated  in  lat. 


6  from  Ikauna.  These  ruins  have  been  identified 
by  General  Cunningham  as  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Sravasti.  Its  ruler,  Yikramaditya, 
in  the  middle  of  the  2d  century  a.d.  overthcew 
the  Ghavahana  of  Kashmir,  and  as  his  dominion 
stretched  from  Peshawur  to  Malwa,  and  from 
Malwa  to  Bengal,  he  assumed  the  title  of  emperor 
of  Jambudwipa,  or  the  Indian  continent. 

SAHH-DHARI,  one  mile  N.E.  of  Kisarai,  the 
modern  city  of  Taxihi. — Dowson, 

SAHIB.  Arab.  The  respectful  term  employed 
by  natives  of  India,  and  by  Europeans  themselves, 
to  designate  a  European  of  rank.  Sahibah,  a  lady. 
In  Mewar,  the  title  of  the  rani  is  simply  Mahji ; 
at  Jeypore,  where  they  have  long  used  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  Dehli,  they  afiix  the  PeTsian 
word  Sahibah,  or  Udy-mother.  Sahib-^Qaran, 
a  Muhammadan  titular  term  for  a  sovereign  ruler, 
meaning  Lord  of  the  Grand  Conjunctions.  It 
was  a  title  of  Timnr.  Sahib-i-Tassaruf,  in  specu- 
lative Muhammadan  theology,  persons  in  the 
world  holding  supremacy  over  souls  of  men.  Sahib 
kran,  a  Persian  coin,  rather  less  than  a  shilling. 

SAHL.  Arab.  A  plain,  level  country.  §ah] 
Antakia,  the  plain  of  Antioch.  Sahl-ul-Baqa,  the 
plain  situated  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon, 
called  by  the  ancients  Coele-Syria.  Sahl-ul-Kabir, 
also  called  Sahl  Jabal-ut-Tur,  the  great  plain,  or 
the  Plain  of  Mount  Tabor,  commonly  called  the 
Plain  of  Jezreel  or  of  Esdraelon,  the  Armageddon 
of  the  Apocalypse.  Here  Barak  discomfited 
Sisera ;  here  Josiah  fell  in  battle  with  Necho,  king 
of  Egypt;  here  Nebuchadnezzar  fought  with 
Arphajcad.  Here  Jews,  Gentiles,  Saracens,  Cni- 
saders,  French,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Druse,  Turk, 
and  Arab  have  fought. 

SAHO,  also  Sahocar.  Hind.  In  India,  a  Hindu 
who  deals  in  money  as  a  banker,  or  in  exchangea 
See  Sah ;  Sahu. 

SAHO,  son  of  Sumbaji,  ruler  of  the  Mahmttas, 
in  early  youth  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  a  cap- 
tive in  the  camp  of  Aurangzeb  for  about  17  years. 
He  was  released  by  prince  Azim  about  February 
1708,  and  in  March  he  got  possession  of  Satar^ 
and  proclaimed  himself  king.  During  his  cap- 
tivity, the  Mahrattas  had  placed  his  uncle  Raja 
Ram  on  the  throne,  and  on  liie  death  of  liaja 
Ram,  his  widow,  Tara  Bai,  carried  on  the  govern- 
ment in  the  name  of  her  infant  son.  When 
Bahadur  Shah  returned  to  Dehli  (1708),  Daoud 
Khan  Paimi  concluded  an  agreement  with  Saho, 
consenting  that  the  chouth  or  fourth  part  of  (he 
revenues  should  be  paid,  and  this  arrangement 
kept  the  Dekhan  quiet  during  the  brief  reign  of 
Bahadur  Shah.  But  in  the  time  of  Ferokhsir, 
bands  of  Mahrattas  ravaged  the  Moghul  territori«6 
as  before,  and  individuals  seized  on  villages  within 
its  limits,  and  turned  them  into  forts,  from  which 
they  plundered  the  adioining  districts.  Dabari, 
a  chief  who  occupied  a  line  of  fortified  villages  on 
Kandesh,  defeated  a  very  strong  detachment  sent 
against  him,  and,  influenced  by  Balaji  Wiswanath, 
Husan  Ali  Khan,  a.d.  1717,  made  peace  with  Saho, 
agreed  to  pay  the  chouth  or  fourUi  over  the  whole 
of  the  Dekhan,  and  to  make  a  further  pajrment  of 
one-tenth  on  the  remaining  revenue  under  the 
name  of  Sir  Desmukhi,and  to  acknowledge  Saho's 
claim  to  the  whole  of  the  territory  foimerly  pos- 
sessed by  Sivaji,  with  the  addition  of  tbe  later 


2V  31'  N.,  and  long.  82°  5'  E.,  on  the  south  bank    conquests.    In  return,  Saho  was  to  pay  a  tribute 
of  the  Rapti  river,  10  miles  from  Balrampur,  and    of  ten  lakhs  of  rapees,  to  funush  15,000  horse,  to 
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presenre  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  to  be 
answerable  for  any  loss  occasioned  by  depredations 
from  whaterer  quarter.  Saho  would  never,  how- 
erer,  have  recovered  his  superiority,  but  for  the 
tbiUties  of  his  minister  Balaji  Wiswanath,  the 
founder  of  the  Brahman  dynasty  of  Peshwa.  He 
vas  joint  commander  of  the  Mahratta  troops  that 
went  to  Dehli  along  with  Husan  Ali  Khan,  and 
ultimately  obtained  a  ratification  of  the  treatv  by 
Muhammad  Shah,  a.d.  1720.  This  establishea  the 
ascendency  of  Saho  over  his  rival;  and  Balaji 
before  bis  death,  in  October  1720,  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  him  placed  above  the  assaults  of 
enemies  either  foreign  or  domestic.  Balaji  Wis- 
waoalh  was  sncceeded  by  his  son  Baji  I&o,  the 
ablest  of  all  the  Brahman  dynasty,  and  of  all  the 
Mahratta  nation,  except  Sivaji.  He  pointed  out 
tiie  tottering  state  of  the  Moghul  empire,  and 
urged  Saho  to  permit  him  to  carry  his  standard 
into  the  territories  beyond  the  Nerbadda.  Saho 
caoglit  up  his  enthusiasm,  and  exclaimed,  *  You 
shall  plant  it  on  Himalaya ! '  Saho  died  in  1748, 
after  a  long  reign  of  50  yean.  By  the  road- side 
near  Satara  is  a  cenotaph  with  a  dog  carved  on 
it  in  a  sitting  posture,  said  to  be  the  burial-place 
of  a  favourite  dog  of  raja  Saho  which  had  once 
saved  him  from  a  tiger.  He  was  eccentric,  and 
was  called  the  Veda  Raja.  He  kept  a  'palanquin 
establishment  for  the  aog,  and  on  one  occasion 
dreaeed  it  in  gold  brocade  and  phkced  it  in  full 
darbar. 

SAHRA.  Arab.  A  desert,  a  sandy  plain,  the 
sandy  desert  of  Africa  and  Central  A!sia.  The 
intense  heat  and  cold  of  deserts  is  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  among  crystalline  bodies,  rock- 
crystal,  or  silica,  is  the  best  conductor  of  heat. 
This  fact  accounts  for  the  steadiness  of  tempera- 
ture in  one  set  district,  and  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  presented  by  day  and  night  on  such 
sandy  wastes  as  the  &ihra.  The  sand,  which  is 
for  the  most  part  silica,  drinks  in  the  noonday 
hot,  and  loses  it  by  night  just  as  speedily.  The 
influence  of  the  hot  winds  from  the  Sahra  has  been 
observed  in  vessels  traversing  the  Atlantic  at  a 
dktonce  of  upwards  of  1100  geographical  miles 
from  the  African  shores,  by  we  coating  of  im- 
palpable dust  falling  upon  the  sails. 

S  AHKAI,  a  numerous  Muhammadan  tribe  of  the 
Indian  desert,  of  which  he  was  the  terror.  The 
Sahnd  is  a  Muhammadan  family  from  Sind,  who 
governed  at  Kalat,  until  expelled  by  the  Hindus, 
who  Bubsequently  were  expelled  by  the  BrahuL 
Sahnd  is  from  Sahara,  a  desert,  hence  also  Sar- 
lazin  or  Saracen,  from  Sahara,  desert,  and  Zaddan, 
to  strike,  contracted.  The  Khossa  is  a  branch  of 
the  Sahnd,  whom  in  habits  he  resembles,  plunder- 
ing on  camels,  but  they  are  cowardly  and  faithless. 
— Curiontiu  of  Science, 

SAHREE.  SiMD.  An  earth  found  near  Seh- 
wan,  in  Sind,  and  sold  at  Hyderabad  for  a  rupee 
a  maond  of  80  lbs.  It  is  dissolved  and  soaked  for  12 
hoars  in  water,  and  the  paste  formed  is  used  for 
pottery. 

SAHYADRI,  the  mountain  range  usually  known 
as  the  Western  Ghats.  Throughout  the  Konkan 
the  Sahyadri  form  a  oontinuous  chain  of  hills, 
interrupted,  however,  by  deep  depressions.  In 
the  latitude  of  Daman,  20^^  N.,  the  chain  begins 
to  sfaok  abruptly  in  the  Tapti  valley,  and  changes 
its  course,  or  sends  off  a  spur  of  considerable 
elevation  in  an  easteriy  direction,  as  the  Ghandor 


Hills.  The  range  thus  runs  from  the  Tapti  river 
to  Cape  Gomorin.  The  highest  summits,  such  as 
the  Mahabaleshwar,  4717  feet,  are  flat  topped ;  the 
Neilgherry  and  the  Pulney,  also,  which  rise  over 
8000  feet,  are  plateaux.  The  southemmostportion 
is  entirely  separated  by  the  broad  Gap  of  I^ghat 
At  Mahabaleshwar  the  rainfall  amounts  to  248 
inches  annually.  In  the  Southern  Konkan,  ef>peci- 
ally  in  the  Sawantwari  district,  the  rains  are  as 
heavy  as  in  Ganara.  At  Bombay,  the  rains  last 
from  June  till  the  end  of  September,  and  the  fall 
is  only  80  inches,  which  is  considerably  less  than 
any  point  farther  south  on  the  coast  At  Tanna, 
however,  the  average  fall  is  more  than  100  inches. 

SAIFALI,  a  section  of  the  Kabul  Khel  Waziri, 
inhabiting  the  independent  hills  to  the  westward 
of  the  Bunnu  t^hnl.  They  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment or  treaty  with  the  British  to  do  all  in  their 
power,  as  far  as  their  own  tribe  is  concerned,  to 
check  and  prevent  the  robbery  or  murder  of 
British  subjects,  and  to  cause  stolen  property 
from  British  territoiy  to  be  returned.  This  section 
of  the  Waziri  is  said  to  have  been  long  unfavour- 
ably distinguished  as  receivers  of  stolen  cattle  and 
other  property  from  the  Bunnu  district. — Lahore 
Courant, 

SAIGA  TARTARIC  A  is  the  Antilope  coins. 
Smith.  It  inhabits  the  open  steppes  and  deserts 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Irtish  eastward,  and  as 
far  north  as  54°  of  north  lat.,  found  in  Poland, 
Moldavia,  about  the  Caucasus  and  the  Caopian 
Sea,  in  Siberia,  and  in  Northern  Persia.  Their 
eyesight  is  said  to  be  defective  from  the  reflection 
of  the  dry  arid  plains  upon  which  they  mostly 
reside. — Eng,  Cyc.  p.  235. 

SAIGON,  called  Luknooi  by  the  Cochin-Chinese, 
is  in  lat  10°  15'  N.,  and  long.  106°  43'  E.  The 
surrounding  country  abounds  with  timber  and 
other  necessary  articles  for  ship-building.  See 
Kobo. 

SAIL.  Hind.  Slate  or  schist;  a  slate;  a  slab 
of  stone. 

SAIL.  Abab.  a  flood.  Sailab  or  Sailaba,  a 
flood  of  the  great  rivers,  or  overflow  of  waters 
from  other  sources.  Sailabi,  land  watered  by 
.  flood.  Sail-al-Aram,  also  called  Sail-ul-Mareb, 
the  flood  of  Aram,  a  great  calamity  which  befel 
the  Arabs  of  Yemen,  soon  after  tiie  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  Abid-Shams,  sumamed  Saba, 
built  the  city  of  Saba,  afterwards  called  Mareb, 
and  made  a  great  dam  to  form  a  reservoir.  The 
water  was  20  feet  deep,  and  was  utilized  for  irri- 
gation ;  but  one  night  it  burst  and  carried  away 
the  whole  city  with  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
people.  Mahomed  mentions  it  in  the  Koran. 
See  Arim ;  Balak  ;  Mareb ;  Saba ;  Yemen. 

SAILOR  FISH,  or  Fan  Fish  of  the  Archipelago, 
is  a  species  of  Histiophorus.-  It  is  the  Ikan  layer 
of  the  Malay,  the  Zeyl  fish  of  the  Dutch. 

SAIN,  in  Sind,  is  the  Sahib  of  India,  the  Sir  of 
England. — Burton's  Scinde,  i.  p.  143. 

SAINGRI  or  Sangri.  Hind.  The  seed-pods  of 
jhand,  the  Prosopis  spicigera,  one  of  the  common 
shrubs  of  the  rakn  or  preserves. 

SAINHIKE YA.  In  Hindu  mythology,  an  asura 
or  giant,*  who  stole  amrita  or  nectar  when  the 
go£  churned  the  sea  of  milk,  for  which  Vishnu 
cut  him  into  two  pieces,  called  Bahu  and  Ketu, 
which  are  said  to  cause  the  eclipses. 

SAINT  HELENA,  a  volcanic  island  2700  feet 
high  in  the  S.  Atlantic,  with  an  ancient  crater. 
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It  has  a  peculiar,  though  limited  flora.  It  belongs 
to  Great  Britain,  and  is  in  the  tract  of  sailing  ships 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Europe  and 
America.  The  emperor  Napoleon  i.  was  detained 
here  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  was  formerly 
doUied  with  trees,  but  these  have  been  destroyed ; 
the  soil  being  washed  off,  the  island  is  now  a 
bare  barren  rock. 

SAINT  HILAIRE,  M.  BARTHELEMY,  a 
French  aiithor  of  great  fame,  the  first  historian  of 
Buddhism :  author  of  a  Life  of  Buddha. 

ST.  JOHN'S  ISLAND  or  SebOTget,  in  lat.  23*» 
86'  20"  N.,  and  long.  36°  10'  15"  E.,  is  a  small, 
circular,  barren  island  on  the  African  side  of  the 
Red  Sea,  with  remarkably  sharp  peak  of  volcanic 
origin.  It  is  said  to  have  been  once  famous  for 
its  emeralds. — Findlay, 

ST.  JOSAPHAT.    See  Jataka. 

ST.  MARUTHA  was  a  grandson  of  Oda,  a 
pagan  priest  of  Mesopotamia.  He  obtained  from 
I  ezdejird,  to  whom  he  was  accredited  by  Theo- 
dosius  as  an  ambassador,  the  alleviation  of  the 
Christian  persecution,  and  persuaded  him  to  make 
an  alliance  witii  Theodosius  the  younger. 

ST.  SIMON  STYLITES,  a  Christian  ascetic, 
who  lived  for  many  years  on  a  pillar,  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  shown  to  pil^ms.  The  monas- 
tery of  St  Simon  is  about  18  miles  N.  W.  of  Aleppo, 
and  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  was  famous  from 
the  sanctity  of  this  saint.  Mount  St.  Simon  is 
called  by  uie  people  Jabal  Shaikh  Barakat,  the 
mount  of  the  blessed,  holy  man. 

ST.  THOMAS.     Gibbon  says,  'According  to 
the  legend  of  antiquity,  the  gospel  was  preached 
in  India  by  St.  Thomas.    At  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  his  shrine,  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Madras,  was  devoutly  visited  by  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Alfred,  and  their  return  with  a  cai^o  of 
pearls  and  spices  rewarded  the  zeal  of  the  English 
monarch,  who  entertained  the  largest  projects  of 
trade  and  discovery.     When  the  Portuguese  first 
opened  the  navigation  to  India,  the  Christians  of 
St  Thomas  had  been  seated  for  centuries  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  difference  of  their  cha- 
racter and  colour  attested  the  mixture  of  a  foreign 
race.     In  arms,  in  arts,  and  possibly  in  virtue, 
they  excelled  the  natives  of  Hmdustan ;  the  hus- 
bandmen cultivated  the  palm  tree,  the  merchants 
were  enriched  by  the  pepper  trade,  the  soldiers 
preceded  the  Nairs  or  nobles  of  Malabar,  and  their 
hereditanr  privileges  were  respected  by  the  grati- 
tude or  tae  fear  of  the  king  of  Cochin  and  the 
Zamorin  himself.    They  acknowledged  a  Gentoo 
sovereign  ;  but  they  were  ffovemed  even  in  tem- 
poral concerns  by  the  Bishop  of  Angamala.    He 
still  asserted  his  ancient  title  of  metropolitan  of 
India,  but  his  real  jurisdiction  was  exercised  in 
fourteen  hundred  churches,  and  he  was  entrusted 
with  Uie  care  of  two  hundred  thousand  souls. 
Their  religion  would  have  rendered   them  the 
firmest  and  most  cordial  allies  of  the  Portugese ; 
but  the  inquisitors  soon  discerned  in  the  Christians 
of  St  Tliomas  the  unpardonable  guilt  of  heresy 
and  schiwL    Instead  of  owning  themselves  the 
subjects  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  monarch  of  the  globe,  they  adhered, 
like  their  ancestors,  to  the  communion  of  the 
Nestorian  Patriarch  ;  and  the  bishops  whom  he 
ordained  at  Mosul  traversed  the  sea  and  land  to 
reach  their  diocese  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.    In 
their  Syriao  liturgy,  the  names  of  Theodore  and 


Nestorins  were  piously  commemorated;  they 
united  their  adoration  of  the  two  persons  of  Christ ; 
the  title  of  Mother  of  God  was  offensive  to  their 
ear,  and  they  measured  with  scrupulous  avarice 
the  honours  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  the  super- 
stition of  the  Latins  had  almost  exalted  to  the 
rank  of  a  goddess.  When  her  image  was  first 
presented  to  the  disciples  of  St  Thomas,  they 
indignantly  exclaimed,  ''We  are  Christians,  not 
idolaters ! "  and  their  simple  devotion  was  content 
with  the  veneration  of  the  cross.  Their  separa- 
tion from  the  western  world  had  left  them  in 
ignorance  of  the  improvements  or  corruptions  of 
a  thousand  years ;  and  their  conformity  wiih  the 
faith  and  practice  of  the  fifth  century  would 
equally  diBappoint  the  prejudices  of  a  papist  or  a 
protestant  It  was  the  first  care  of  the  ministers 
of  Rome  to  intercept  all  correspondence  with  the 
Nestorian  Patriarch,  and  sevend  of  his  bisho)  s 
expired  in  the  prisons  of  the  holy  office.  The 
flock,  without  a  shepherd,  was  assaulted  by  the 
power  of  the  Portuguese,  the  arts  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  zeal  of  Alexis  de  Menesez,  Archbishop  of 
Goa,  in  his  personal  visitation  of  the  coast  of 
Malabar.  The  synod  of  Diamper,  at  which  he 
presided,  consummated  the  pious  work  of  the 
reunion,  and  rigorously  imposed  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Roman  Church,  without  forget- 
ting auricular  confession,  the  strongest  engine  of 
ecclesiastical  torture.  The  memory  of  Theodore 
and  Nestorius  was  condemned,  and  Malabar  was 
reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the  Pope,  of  the 
Primate,  and  of  the  Jesuits  who  invaded  the  see 
of  Angamala  and  Cranganore.  Sixty  years  of 
servitude  and  hypocrisy  were  patiently  endured ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  Portuguese  empire  was  diaken 
by  the  courage  and  industey  of  the  Dutch,  the 
Nestoriaos  asserted  with  vigour  and  effect  the 
reUgion  of  their  fathers.  The  Jesuits  were  in- 
capable of  defending  the  power  which  they  had 
abused ;  the  arms  of  for^  thousand  Christians 
were  pointed  against  their  falling  tyrants;  and 
the  Indian  archdeacon  assumed  the  character  of 
a  bishop,  till  a  fresh  supply  of  episcopal  gifts  and 
Syriac  missionaries  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Patriarch  of  Babylon.* — Oihhon^  Ch,  47  ;  La  Crou 
Christianisme  des  Jndes ;  Gtdde^  Church  Hisiorg 
of  Malabar. 

SAINT  THOMAS*  MOUNT,  a  miUtary  station 
of  the  British,  ten  miles  south-west  of  Madras. 
It  is  famed  amongst  eastern  Christians  as  the  site 
of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Thomas,  and  the  church 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  visited. by  pilgrims 
even  from  Syria.  It  is  the  Romanist  Portuguese 
Church  of  the  Expectation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  is  built  over  the  spot  where  the  Portaguese 
in  1647  discovered  a  cross.  According  to  Dr. 
Bumell,  the  date  of  the  cross  tablet  and  its 
Pehlavi  inscription  is  probably  about  the  8tk  cen- 
tury. Population  in  1 874  was  1 5,480,  Europeans, 
East  Indians,  Muhammadans,  Pariahs,  Yallalar, 
and  Idagai  (Idagen).  It  was  plundered  in  1752 
by  the  troops  of  Chunda  Sahib,  under  his  son  Raja 
Sahib,  and  the  advanced  force  of  Hyder  Ali  later 
in  the  century  again  plundered  it  The  little 
Mount  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adyar  river, 
three  miles  nearer  Madras. 

ST.  THOME,  or  Mykpore,  in  lat  18°  1'  N.,  a 
southern  suburb  of  Madras,  in  the  district  of 
Chingleput,  and  about  three  miles  from  Madras 
to  the  south.    St  Thome  was  one  of  the  most 
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important  stations  ot  the  Portagnese  on  the 
(knomandel  ooast-.  It  subseqaentlj  belonged 
BDccesBiyely  to  the  French,  the  Dutch,  the  king  of 
Golconda,  the  nawab  of  Arcot,  and  has  been  in 
Britiah  possession  since  the  wars  in  the  Camatic. 
Its  natiYe  name  is  MaiJapur,  often  in  trayellers' 
aceoimts  written  Meliapore. — Calcutta  Rev..  18th 
Jan.  1871. 

SAIR.  Arab.,  Hind.  Transit  duties;  a  due 
or  tax  levied  on  certain  wild  products,  other 
Uian  cultiyated  lands;  such  as  on  date  trees, 
fisheries,  and  grass,  etc.  In  reyenue  accounts, 
all  receipts  other  than  land  revenue  is  sair. 

SAIR-ul-MUTAKHIRIN,  byGholam  Husain,a 
work  of  surpridng  industry.  A  translation  in 
three  quarto  volumes  was  published  in  India  in 
1789  by  Mustafa,  a  renegade  Frenchman,  but  a  large 
portion  of  the  impression  was  lost  on  the  voyage 
to  England.  Geueral  Briggs  translated  a  sixth 
part  of  it.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  while  Governor 
of  Madras  reproduced  part  of  the  original  in  Roman 
character. 

SAIVA,  a  sectarian  Hindu,  follower  of  Siva. 
Many  Saiva  Hindus  believe  in  the  three  Hindu 
gods,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  as  triune,  and 
many  Saiva  are  essentially  polytheists ;  but  Yaish- 
nava  Hindus  are  rarely  in  accord  in  this,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  Hindu  religionists  regard  Siva,  Vishnu, 
and  Brahma  as  dist^ct  deities.  The  Saiva  sect 
far  outnumber  the  Vaishnava.  The  essential 
element  in  the  Saiva  faith  is  a  reverence  for,  or 
deification  of,  the  reproductive  power  with  the 
emblems  of  the  lingam  and  the  yoni,  and  their 
philosophy  seems  to  be  a  simple  physiological  idea 
of  creation,  made  to  assume  a  religions  form.  It 
has  also,  however,  been  supposed  to  represent 
the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  gradual  perfectability 
(raising  man  almost  to  the  rank  of  a  god).  The 
Vaishnava  creed  is  one  of  a  separate  creation  of  a 
gud  and  his  occasional  incarnation  in  die  form  of 
man  and  animals. 

The  Saiva  are  worshippers  of  Siva,  in  one  of  his 
many  forms. 

The  Ganapatya  worship  Ganesa. 

The  Sakta  exclusively  worship  the  sakti  or 
female  energy. 

The  Ganapatya  and  the  Sakta  are  subdivisions 
or  ramifications  of  the  Saiva,  of  which  may  be 
traced  these  distinctions, — 1.  Saiva  proper,  mean- 
ing the  worshippers  of  Siva  and  Parvati  con- 
jointly ;  2.  Lingi  or  Langaet,  the  adorers  of  Siva, 
or  his  phallic  type,  separately,  and  these  are  a 
verr  strict  iind  rigid  sect ;  8.  Sakta,  the  adorers 
of  tne  yoni  of  Bhavani,  or  her  symbol,  separately ; 
4.  the  Ganapatya,  the  exclusive  worshippers  of 
Ganesa,  the  tirst-born  of  Mabadeva  and  rarvati. 
The  Ganapatya  adore  Ganesa  as  uniting  in  his 
person  all  the  attributes  of  the  deity.  The  Vira 
Saiva  are  very  numerous  in  aU  the  Canarese- 
speaking  countries,  and  are  distinguishable  by 
their  wearing  the  lingam  in  a  silver  or  gold 
casket  fastened  round  their  arm  or  suspended' 
from  the  neck. 

The  Avadhuta  or  Abd'hut  of  the  south  of  India, 
is  a  religious  mendicant  of  the  Saiva  Hindus,  who, 
similarly  to  the  Vhrakta  Vairagi,  has  subdued  the 
passions  and  estranged  himseS  from  the  interests 
and  emotions  of  mankind,  abandoning  rel^ons 
observances  and  worldly  restraints.  The  oakta 
have  two  classes  of  these,^ne  theVyakta-vadhuta, 
or  professedly  free ;  the  other,  Gupta-vadhuta,  who 


privately   throw    off    the    usual   restrictions    of 
caste. 

The  Akas-mukhi  is  a  Saiva  devotee,  who  retains 
his  head  so  long  in  the  position  of  looking  to  the 
sky,  that  he  cannot  restore  the  neck  to  its  proper 
position. 

Saiva  sectarians  of  S.  India  worship  63  deified 
heroes,  designated  Adiyars. 

SAJADA.  Arab.  In  the  ritual  of  Muham- 
madan  prayer,  a  single  prostration  with  the  fore- 
head touching  the  ground.  It  is  performed  from 
a  sitting  position,  after  the  Dua  or  supplication 
that  concludes  the  two  prostration  prayers.  Some 
of  the  Ulcma,  especially  those  of  the  Shsiei 
school,  permit  this  *  Sajada  of  thanks '  to  be  per- 
formed before  the  prostration  prayer,  if  the 
visitor  have  any  notaole  reason  to  be  grateful. — 
Burton's  Mecca,  iL  p.  67. 

SAJJI.  Hind.  Impure  carbonate  of  soda, 
prepared  from  the  alkaline  soil  called  dhobi's 
earth,  and  also  by  burning  the  Caroxylon  Grif- 
fithii  and  other  plants  growing  on  the  shores  of 
the  salt  lakes  which  are  scattered  through  the 
Indian  deserts.  In  the  Panjab,  the  castes  princi- 
pally employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sajji  are 
the  Chura,  Dhobi,  Nunari,  and  a  few  Arura. 
Sajji  matti,  or  soda  earth,  is  found  in  many  puts 
of  India.  Sajji  is  made  in  considerable  quantities 
in  the  districts  of  Multan,  Jung,  Jheium,  and 
Thanessur,  by  burning  plants  of  the  genus  Salsola, 
a  few  of  the  Chenopodiacese,  species  of  the  genera 
Caroxylon  and  Salicomia,  also  Sueda  fruticosa. 
It  is  extensively  used  in  soap-making  and  calico - 
dyeing. — J,  A,  Murray. 

SASI.  Hind.  Bark  of  the  kikar  and  other 
barks,  put  into  the  fermenting  mass  in  spirit 
distilling. 

SAK  or  Thoek  or  Thak,  called  Chatu  or  Chat 
by  the  Bengali,  a  small  tribe  who  inhabit  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Naf  river  in  Arakan,  in  lat. 
21*  20'  N.,  and  long.  21'  30'  E.,  about  26  miles 
east  from  Elephant  Point  near  the  Koladyn  river. 

SAKA.    Arab.    A  water-carrier. 

SAKA  or  SaVha.  Sahsk.  A  branch,  the  branch 
of  a  tree ;  a  tribe,  a  clan. 

SAKA.  Sansk.  Any  era;  the  era  of  prince 
Salivahana,  commencing  in  the  77-78th  year  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  to  be  identified  with  that 
by  adding  78^ ;  thus  the  Saka  year  1800  began 
towards  the  end  of  March  (a.d.)  1878.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  called  after  Sakadttya,  brother  of 
Vikramaditya.  Dr.  Bhau  Daji  supposed  the 
Saka  king  to  be  the  Kshaparata  Nahapana.  The 
oldest  Simskrit  works  and  the  copperplate  grants 
extant  are  dated  in  this  era.  The  Vuutima  Samvat  is 
coeval  with  the  defeat  of  the  Saka  by  Vikramaditya. 
The  Saka  Nripa  Kala,  identical  with  the  Salivahan 
era,  is  coeval  with  the  conquest  of  Malwa  by  the 
Saka. 

Saka  Kala,  or  the  era  of  the  Saka,  has  been 
confounded  even  by  native  writers,  sometimes 
with  the  first  and  sometimes  with  the  second 
event,  leading  to  a  mistake  of  185  years  in  their 
calculations. — Dr.  Bhau  Daji, 

SAKA,  a  race  mentioned  in  the  Mahabharata, 
Puranas,  and  other  religious  works,  also  in  the 
rock  inscriptions  and  on  copperplate  grants, 
and  generally  recognised  to  be  Scythians ;  other 
Scytman  tribes  in  India  being  the  Hun  and  the 
Naga.  The  races  whom  the  Greeks  call  Scvthse, 
called  themselves  ScoloU  according  to  Herodotus, 
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and  the  Peraian  equiyalent  of  Scythse  was  Sakse. 
The  Scythians  east  of  tho  Caspian  were  called  by 
the  Greeks  Saka  and  Massage tse,  the  last  probably 
the  Maha-Jat  or  Great  Jat  of  the  Panjab.  The 
Saka  overthrew  the  Grseco-Bactrian  kingdom  in 
Afghanistan,  and  other  branches  extended  their 
possessions  towards  the  south,  occupied  Sind  and 
the  countries  of  the  lower  Indus  under  Mayes  and 
his  successors  Azes  and  Azilaus.  Once  their  pro- 
gress was  checked  by  Yikramaditjra,  the  Hindu 
king  of  Malwa,  who,  6.C.  56,  signally  defeated 
them,  assumed  the  title  of  Sakari,  and  established 
an  era  which  still  bears  his  name.  In  Prakrit 
works  Saka  is  written  Saga.  From  between  the 
parallels  of  lat  80°  and  60^  N.,  and  from  long.  76** 
to  95^  E.,  the  highlands  of  Central  Asia,  migrated 
the  Sac®  or  Scythic  races,  which  passed  into 
Europe  and  within  the  Indus.  The  Takshak,  the 
Getc,  the  Kamari,  the  Katthi,  and  the  Hun  came 
from  Sakitai  or  Sakadwipa,  and  from  the  Dasht- 
i-Kapchak,  crossed  the  Jaxartes  or  Jihun,  and 
crossed  the  Paropamisan  range  into  the  plains  of 
Hindustan. 

SAKADWIPI,  a  tribe  of  Brahmans,  chiefly 
remarkable  for  their  great  numbers,  and  for  the 
fact  that  they  will  drii3c  from  a  vessel  from  which 
another  person  has  already  drank. — Cal,  Bev,, 
No.  110. 

S  AKAI,  a  pagan  population  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula divided  into  the  Sakai  Jina  and  Sakai  Bukit, 
the  latter  being  hill-men  and  mountaineers,  the 
former  more  settled  and  civilised.  They  arc 
worshippers  of  the  elements.  Sakai  is  the  Pahang 
word  for  an  aboriginal.  The  Halas  is  a  branch  of 
the  Sakai  population  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
They  tattoo  their  face  and  breast,  pierce  their 
ears  and  nose,  and  insert  porcupine  quills.  The 
Orang  Sakai,  of  Siak,  manufacture  sago  meaL 
The  sago  plantations  belong  to  Malays,  who  em- 
ploy the  Sakai,  allowing  them  one-half  of  the 
produce.  On  this  and  wild  animals  the  Sakai 
subsist,  and  the  sago  which  they  do  not  require 
they  dispose  of  to  Malays  in  barter  for  cloth, 
tobacco,  etc. 

SAKALA  or  Sangala,  an  ancient  town  in  the 
Panjab,  the  She-kie-lo  of  Hi  wen  Thsang.  It  was 
the  capital  of  Raja  Milinda,  was  subject  to  Raja 
Mihirkul,  is  the  Sangala  of  Alexander,  and  has 
long  ago  been  recognised  in  the  Sakala  of  the 
Brahmans  and  the  Sagal  of  the  Buddhist.  It  was 
visited  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hiwen  Thsang  in 
A.D.  680.  Both  Arrian  and  Curtius  place  Sangala 
to  the  east  of  the  Hydraotes  or  Kavi ;  but  the 
itinerary  of  Hiwen  Thsang  shows  that  it  was  to 
the  west  of  the  Ravi,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  position  of  the  present  Sanghiwala-Tiba  or 
Sangala  Hill.  Wilford  three  times  described  its 
position  in  the  Asiatic  Researches.  When  Hiwen 
Thsang  visited  the  city  there  was  a  monastery  of 
100  monks  who  studied  the  Hinayana,  or  exoteric 
doctrines  of  Buddhism,  and  beside  it  there  was  a 
stupa,  200  feet  in  height,  where  the  four  previous 
Buddha  had  left  their  footprints.  The  Brahmanical 
accounts  of  Sakala  have  been  collected  from  the 
Mahabharata  by  Professor  Lassen  in  his  Pentapo- 
tamia  Indica.  According  to  that  poem,  Sakala, 
the  capital  of  the  Madra  race,  who  are  also  called 
Jartika  and  Bahika,  was  situated  on  the  Assaga 
rivulet  to  the  west  of  the  Iravati  or  Ravi  river. 
The  country  is  still  well  known  as  Madr-des,  or 
die  district  of  ihe  Madra,  which  is  said  by  some 


to  extend*  from  the  Beas  to  the  Jhelum,  but  by 
others  only  to  the  Chenab.  The  Buddhist  notices 
of  Sakala  refer  chiefly  to  its  history  in  connection 
with  Buddhism.  There  is  the  legend  of  the 
seven  kings  who  went  towards  Sagiu  to  carry  off 
Prabhavati,  the  wife  of  king  Kusa.  But  the  king, 
mounting  an  elephant,  met  them  outside  the  city, 
and  cried  out  with  so  loud  a  voice,  '  I  am  Kusa ! 
that  the  exclamation- was  heard  over  the  whole 
world,  and  the  seven  kings  fled  away  in  tenrtn*.' 
This  legend  may  have  some  reference  to  the  seven 
brothers  and  sisters  of  Amba-Kapa,  which  is  only 
40  miles  to  the  east  of  Sangala.  Before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era,  Sagal  was  the 
capital  of  Raja  Milinda,  whose  name  ia  still 
famous  in  all  Buddhist  countries  as  the  skilful 
opponent  of  the  holy  Naga-Sena.  The  territory 
was  then  called  Tona  or  Havana,  which  might 
refer  either  to  the  Greek  conquerors  or  to  &eir 
Indo-Scythian  successors ;  but  as  Naga-Sena  is 
said  to  have  lived  either  400  or  500  years  after 
Buddha,  the  date  of  Milinda  is  uncertain. — dm- 
ningham*8  Ancient  India^  p.  179. 

SAKALELI,  dancing  parties  of  birds  at  their 
pairin^f  season,  practised  by  the  turkey  of  North 
Amenca,  the  seven  brothers  of  India,  and  the 
paradise  birds  of  the  Am  Islands. 

SAKALI  or  SakaUga,  a  homeless  tribe  intiie 
Ceded  Districts,  and  in  Mysore  itinerant  graia 
dealers. 

SAKAR  Sinp.  An  embankment.  This  gives 
the  name  to  Sakar  or  Sukker,  a  town  on  the  Indus 
opposite  Rori,  where  is  a  natural  limestone  mound 
about  100  feet  high. 

SAKAR,  of  Shahpur,  a  huge  clay  vessel  for 
strong  grain. 

SAKARI,  a  title  of  Vikramaditya,  king  of 
Ujjain,  given  to  him  because  of  his  successful 
opposition  of  the  Sacae,  an  Indo-Scythic  tribe 
who  settled  along  the  Lower  Indus. 

SAKATAI  or  Chaghtai,  the  Sakadwipa  of  tiie 
Purana,  corrupted  by  3ie  Greeks  to  Scythia,  whose 
inhabitants  worshipped  the  sun. 

SAKHA,  in  Hindu  music,  a  notation.  Only 
three  Sakha  are  now  known  to  Hindus  in  India,— 
the  Ranayaniya,  Kauthuma,  and  Jaiminiya.  The 
first  two  are  conmion,  and  only  differ  a  little  in 
the  way  of  chanting ;  the  Jaimini  text  appean  to 
agree  with  the  others  except  in  a  few  details ;  the 
notation  of  the  chant  is  totally  different— 2>r. 
BnmelL 

SAKHAUN  is  the  Aino  name,  Isokaof  the  ab- 
origines, Oku  Yesso  of  the  Japmese,  Sialics  of 
the  Russians,  the  Karapto  of  old  writers ;  also 
Ula-hata ;  also  Augo-hata,  or  Island  of  the  Black 
River ;  also  Amur.  Siebold  and  Keith  Johnston 
call  it  Tarakai,  but  the  usual  name  is  Sakhalin, 
from  Sugaun,  one  of  the  names  of  the  river  Amor. 
The  lips  of  the  women  arc  tattooed  of  a  pale- 
black  colour ;  they  part  their  hair  down  the  middle. 
.They  have  metal  ear-rings,  and  those  on  the  coast 
wear  silver-grey  or  spotted  sealskins,  with  long 
boots  of  the  same  materials.  They  have  a  leather 
waist-belt  as  a  cestus  .veneris. — Artknr  Adam' 
Travels. 

SAKHI  BHAVA,  a  sect  of  Yaishnava  Hindos 
in  Northern  India,  who  adopt  Krishna  and  hia 
mistress  Radha  for  their  special  worship.  They 
assume  the  female  garb,  and  the  dress,  oma* 
ments,  manners,  and  occupations  of  women.  See 
Hindu. 
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SAKHI  SARWAR,  a  famous  Miihaminadan 
shrine  in  Dehra  Ghazi  Khan  diBtrict,  Pan  jab ; 
]hL  80**  N.,  long.  70°  10'  80"  E.  The  shrine 
crowns  the  high  bank  of  a  hill  streaip  at  the  foot 
of  the  Snliman  range,  in  the  midst  of  arid  desert 
scenery.  Foimded  in  honour  of  Saidi  Ahmad, 
afterwards  known  as  Sakhi  Sarwar,  the  son  of 
Zain-ul-Abidin,  an  immigrant  from  Baghdad,  who 
Fettled  at  Sialkot,  12  miles  east  of  Moltan,  in  the 
year  1220.  Zain-ul-Abidin  was  a  descendant  of 
All,  and  dreamt  that  Mahomed  stood  by  his  side, 
commanding  him  to  proceed  to  India  to  convert 
the  idolaters.  Accordingly  he  reached  Sialkot, 
where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Rahan  Kban, 
Afghan,  and  had  two  sons,  Syed  Dhoda  and  Syed 
Ahmad.  Ahmad  became  a  devotee,  and,  having 
performed  a  very  remarkable  series  of  miracles, 
was  presented  by  the  Dehli  emperor  with  four 
mule-loads  of  money,  with  which  the  Sakhi 
Sarwar  shrine  was  erected.  A  handsome  flight 
of  steps  leads  from  the  bed  of  the  stream  to  the 
buildiiig,  constructed  at  the  expense  of  two  Hindu 
merchants  of  Lahore.  The  buildings  include — ^the 
mausoleum  of  Sakhi  Sarwar  himself ;  a  monument 
of  Baba  Nanak ;  the  tomb  of  Massamat  Bibi  Bai, 
wife  of  Sakhi  Sarwar ;  and  a  thakurdwara.  They 
thus  comprise  a  curious  mixture  of  Hindu  and 
Muhammadan  architecture,  and  arc  frequented  by 
devotees  of  all  religions.  The  guardians  of  the 
shrine  are  the  descendants  of  Sakhi  Sarwar's  three 
servants,  always  miraculously  limited  to  the 
uumber  of  1650,  among  whom  the  revenues 
aocming  from  the  o£Perings  are  equally  divided. 
Throughout  the  year,  the  shrine  forms  the  resort 


of  the  sun,  with  the  Getss  and  Aswa  nations  of 
the  Jaxartes,  as  with  those  of  Scandinavia,  seems 
to  have  been  the  winter  solstice,  the  Sakrant  of 
the  Rajput  and  Hindu  in  general  The  ceremonial 
of  the  horse^s  return  after  a  year  evidently  in- 
dicates an  astronomical  revolution,  or  the  sun's 
return  to  the  same  point  in  the  ecliptic.  The 
return  from  his  southern  declination  must  have 
been  always  a  day  of  rejoicing  to  the  Scythic  and 
Scandinavian  nations,  wno  ooi^d  not,  says  Gibbon, 
fancy  a  worse  hell  than  a  large  abode  open  to  the 
cold  wind  of  the  north.  To  the  south  they  looked 
for  the  dei^ ;  and  hence,  with  the  Rajputs,  a  reli- 
gious law  forbids  their  doors  being  to  the  north. 
— To(rs  jRajasthan^  i.  p.  676.     See  Astronomy. 

SAKTA,  a  sect  of  Hindus  who  worship  the 
female  principle  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Tantra. 
Of  these  there  are  two  divisions, — the  Dakshina 
Chari  or  right-hand  ritualists,  and  the  Varna  Chari 
or  left-hand  ritualists.  The  worship  of  the  right- 
hand  division  is  public,  and  is  addressed  to  the 
goddesses,  in  the  forms  of  Durga,  Bhavani,  Parvati, 
Lakshmi,  Maha  Lakshmi,  and  others.  The  left- 
hand  ritualists  worship,  in  preference,  the  Tan- 
trica  impersonations  of  Durga,  as  Devi,  Kali, 
Syama,  etc.,  or  a  woman  representing  the  SaktL 
Tneir  worship  is  private  and  unavowed,  and  is 
much  talked  about  as  the  oriental  form  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  Wilson  thus  describes  the 
left-hand  sect  (i.  p.  257) :  '  All  the  principal 
ceremonies  comprehend  the  worship  of  Sakti,  and 
require  for  that  purpose  the  presence  of  a  female 
as  the  living  representative  and  the  type  of  the 
goddess.    This  worship  is  mostly  celebrated  in  a 


of  numerous  mendicants,   Hindu  and    Muham-  '  mixed  society,  the  men  of  which  represent  Bhair- 


madans. — Ifnp.  Gaz,  viii.;  MacGregoVj  iii.  p.  61. 

SAKI  or  Sake  is  the  general  name  civen  in 
Japan  to  the  alcoholic  liquid  prepared  by  the 
fermentation  of  rice.  There  are  many  kinds  of  it, 
each  receiving  a  Bpecific  name.  Saki  beer  has  11 
to  17  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  At  an  entertainment 
there,  a  pair  of  chop-sticks  was  placed  at  each 
comer  of  every  table,  in  the  centre  was  an  earthen 
pot  filled  with  saki,  surrounded  with  four  acorn 
cups,  four  large  coarse  china  cups,  with  clumsy 
spoons  of  the  same  material,  and  four  tea-cups  of 
tea.  Cups  of  tea  were  first  handed  round,  these 
were  followed  bv  very  small  cups  of  saki,  which 
had  the  taste  of  Prench  liqueur. — American  Exped, 
p.  218. 

SA-KING  of  Siam.  Sir  R.  Schomburg  saw,  at 
the  building  sheds  of  the  first  king,  a  log  of  this 
wood,  which  was  being  prepared  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  war  canoe,  measuring  135  feet,  and  per- 
fectly sound  and  without  a  flaw.  It  possesses  the 
property  of  being  easily  bent  by  artificial  means. 

SAKLA  PAKSHAM.  Sansk.  The  light  half 
of  the  month. 

SAKLA WIA,  a  canal  which  leaves  the  Eu- 
phrates 5J  miles  N.W.  of  Felujia.  It  crosses  Meso- 
potamia by  a  tortuous  eastern  course  on  the  N. 
side  of  Akar  Kouf,  and  enters  the  Tigris  at  a  point 
5  miles  below  Baghdad,  after  a  course  of  45  miles. 
It  is  the  ancient  Tsa  canal. — MacGregor. 

SAKRANT,  also  Sankrant,also  Makar-Sankrant, 
a  Hindu  festival,  held  on  the  day  that  the  sun 
enters  the  sign  of  Makar  at  the  winter  solstice. 
On  this  night,  in  ancient  India,  a  horse  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  sun  or  Bal-nath,  the  god  Bid.  Hindus 
now  bathe  in  the  sea,  rub  their  bodies  with  sesa- 
mum  seeds,  and  entertain  friends.    The  festival 


avas  or  Yiras,  and  the  women  Bhairavis  and 
Nayikas.  The  Sakti  is  personated  by  a  naked 
female,  to  whom  meat  and  wine  are  offered  and 
then  distributed  amongst  the  assistants,  the  re- 
citation of  various  Mantras  and  texts,  and  the 
performance  of  the  Mudra,  or  gesticulations 
with  the  fingers,  accompanying  uie  different 
stages  of  the  ceremony,  and  it  is  terminated  with 
the  most  scandalous  orgies  amongst  its  votaries.' 
The  Rev.  J.  Burgess,  writing  in  1874,  mentions 
that  at  Jamnagar,  in  Kattyawar,  there  was  a 
Nanak-panthi  ascetic  who  dressed  in  silks  and 
satins,  physically  a  magnificent  man,  and  that 
Saktaism  was  secretly  practised  there.  Mr.  G. 
P.  Brown,  whose  means  for  information  were 
very  great,  and  who  lived  through  a  preat  part  of 
the  19th  century,  said  that  Sakta  puja  had  never 
extended  into  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  Editor 
also  never  heard  there  of  any  of  the  alleged  im- 
purities. In  the  district  of  Annevelly  the  Saktas 
will  not  admit  that  they  do  more  than  eat  flesh 
and  drink  toddy  together.  The  theory  of  the 
Saktas  is  said  to  be  the  following :  The  extinc- 
tion of  desire  is  the  great  aim  of  Hinduism.  The 
other  sects  seek  it  by  the  mortification  of  the  pas- 
sions ;  the  Saktas  by  their  gratification. 

The  Hindu  worshippers  of  the  Sakti,  the  power 
or  energy  of  the  divine  nature  in  action,  arc 
numerous  amongst  all  classes  of  the  Hindus.  In 
their  mythology,  this  active  energy  is  im{>er- 
sonated  in  tibe  fonns  of  the  three  female  deities, 
— Lakshmi,  Parvati,  and  Saraswati,  the  consorts 
respectively  of  Vishnu,  Siva,  and  Brahma.  The 
worship  of  the  female  principle,  as  distinct  from 
the  divinity,  appears  to  have  originated  in  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  metaphorical  language 
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of  the  Ycdas,  in  which  the  will  or  purpose  to 
create  the  UDivenBe  is  represeDted  as  originating 
from  the  Creator,  and  co-exiatent  with  him  as  h£ 
bride  and  part  of  himself.  Thus,  in  the  Rig  Veda, 
it  is  said  ^that  divine  spirit  breathed  without 
afflation  single,  with  (Swadha)  her  who  is  bus- 
stained  within  him,  other  than  him  nothing  existed 
First,  desire  was  formed  in  his  mind,  and  that 
became  the  original  productire  seed.'  Also,  the 
Sama  Veda,  speaking  of  the  divine  cause  of 
creation,  says,  '  He  felt  not  delight,  being  alone, 
he  wished  another,  and  instantly  became  such. 
He  caused  his  own  self  to  fall  in  twain,  and  thus 
became  husband  and  wife.  He  approached  her,  and 
thus  were  human  beings  produced.'  It  is  probable 
that  these  legends  may  relate  to  the  primitive 
tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  mankind,  but  there  is 
in  them  also  a  figurative  representation  of  the 
first  indication  of  wish  or  will  in  the  Supreme 
Being.  Another  set  of  notions  of  some  antiquity, 
which  contributed  to  form  the  character  of  the 
Sakti,  whether  general  or  particular,  were  derived 
from  the  Sankhya  philosophy.  lu  this  system, 
nature,  Prakriti,  or  Mula  Prakriti,  is  defined  to 
be  of  eternal  existence  and  independent  origin, 
distinct  from  the  Supreme  Spirit,  productive 
though  no  production,  and  the  plastic  origin  of 
all  things,  including  even  the  gods.  In  the 
Puranas,  especially  iu  the  Brahma  Vaivartta 
Purana,  Prakriti  or  Maya  bears  a  prominent  part, 
for  from  the  Sankhya  philosophy,  Prakriti  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  mother  of  gods  and 
men ;  whilst  as  one  with  matter,  the  source  of 
error,  it  is  again  identified  with  Maya  or  delusion. 


respect  like  Indra,  with  a  hundred  eyes.  Lastly 
came  the  dreadful  energy  named  Chandica,  who 
sprang  from  the  body  of  Devi,  horrible,  howling 
like  a  hundred  jackals.  She,  surnamed  Aparajita, 
unconquered  goddess,  addressed  Isana,  whose 
head  is  encircl^  by  his  dusky  braided  locks. 

Eight  of  these  Sakti  are  more  particularly  re- 
corded, their  names  are  the  following : — 

Maheswari,  Sakti  of  Maheia,  or  Siva. 

Brahmi,  or  Brahmani,  Sakti  of  Brahma. 

Narayani,  Sakti  of  Narayana. 

Aindri,  Sakti  of  ludra. 

Kumara,  Sakti  of  Kartikeya. 

Varahi,  Sakti  of  Vishnu  of  the  Vahar  avatara. 

Narasinhi,  Sakti  of  Vishnu  in  tho  Nanunag  avatara. 

Aparajita,  a  form  of  Bhavanl,  Sakti  of  Siva. 

Mr.  Paterson  (As.  Res.  viii.  p.  68)  renuuks 
that  Aparajita  may  be  the  Aphrodite  of  the 
Greeks,  and  Maheswari,  or  the  female  Siva,  riding 
on  a  white  bull,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  story 
of  Europa's  rape;  while  Brahmi,  or  the  female 
Brahma,  with  the  swan,  may  in  like  manner  have 
been  tho  origin  of  the  fable  of  Jupiter  and  Leda. 
Bhavani  is,  however,  oftener  seen  on  a  lion  or 
tiger  than  on  Nandi,  the  vahan  bull  of  her  spouse. 
In  some  places  they  are  thus  enumerated, — Bn^mi, 
Maheswari,  Aindri,  Varahi,  Vaishnavi,  Kumara, 
Chamunda,  and  Kartika.  Some  reduce  the 
number  to  seven ;  omitting  the  two  latter,  and 
adding  Cauveri.  The  worghipj^ra  of  these  Sakti 
are  ctdled  Sakta.  The  emblem  of  worship  is  the 
yoni.  One  branch  of  the  Sakti  worshippers  has 
been  said  to  be  so  grossly  licentious  that  they  are 
held  in  detestation  by  other  sects,  and  even  by  a 


and  as  co-existent  with  the  Supreme  as  his  Sakti,    large  portion  of  their  own  ;  but  this  statement 
Lis  personified  energy  or  his  bnde.    According  to    cannot  be  verified. 


the  Prakriti  Khan  da  section  of  the  Brahma  Vaiv- 
artta Purana,  Brahma,  or  tho  Supremo  Being, 
having  determined  to  create  the  universe,  became 
two-fold,  the  right  half  becoming  a  male,  the  left 
half  a  female,  which  was  Prakriti.  She  was  of 
one  nature  with  Brahma.  She  was  illusion, 
eternal  and  without  end;  as  is  the  soul,  so  its 
active  energy, — as  the  facultv  of  burning  is  in  fire. 
It  is  from  the  Tantras  that  the  rites  and  formulae 
of  the  worship  of  Prakriti  or  Sakta  are  obtained. 
They  are  numerous,  of  great  extent,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  Siva  and  his  bride. 
The  earliest  record  of  Sakti  is  in  the  Periplus. 

It  is  related  that  the  energy  of  each  god,  ex- 
actly like  him,  with  the  same  form,  the  same 
decorations,  and  the  same  vahan  (vehicle),  the 
Sakti  of  Brahma,  girt  with  a  white  cord  and 
bearing  a  hollow  gourd,  arrived  on  a  car  yoked 
with  swans;  her  title  is  Bralimani  Maheswari 
came  riding  on  a  bull,  and  bearing  a  trident  with 
a  vast  serpent  for  a  ring  and  a  crescent  for  a  gem. 
Kumara,  bearing  a  lance  in  her  hand,  and  riding 
on  a  peacock,  being  Ambica  in  the  form  of  Karti- 
keya, came  to  make  war  on  the  children  of  Diti, 
the  giants,  or  Asura.  The  Sakti  named  Viahnaivi 
also  arrived  sitting  on  an  eagle,  and  bearing  a 
conch,  a  discus,  a  club,  a  bow,  and  a  sworcf  in 
her  several  hands.  The  energy  of  Hari,  who 
assumed  the  form  of  the  boar,  likewise  came 
there,  assuming  the  body  of  VarahL  Narasinhi, 
too,  arrived  there  embodied  in  a  form  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  Narasinha,  with  an  erect  mane 
reaching  to  the  host  of  stars.  Aindri  (Indrani) 
came  bearing  the  thunderbolt  in  her  hand,  and 


The  Hindu  goddesses  are  uniformly  represented 
as  the  subordinate  powers  of  their  respective 
lords ;  thus  Lakshmi,  the  consort  of  Yishnu,  the 
preserver,  is  the  goddess  of  abundance  and  pro- 
sperity ;  Bhavani,  the  wife  of  Siva  or  Mahadeva, 
is  the  general  power  of  fecundity;  Uma  and 
Gauri,  also,  are  gentle  forms  of  the  oakti  of  Siva ; 
while  Durga  and  Yali  are  the  severe  forms. 

Chamunda  and  Chandika  are  hideous  goddesses, 
who  attend  upon  Siva  as  Bhairava,  the  terrific, 
destructive  deity,  who  is  propitiated  by  offerings 
of  wine  and  flesh. 

Saraswati,  whose  husband  was  the  creator 
Brahma,  possesses  the  powers  of  imagination  and 
invention,  which  may  justly  be  termed  creative. 
She  is  therefore  adored  as  tho  patroness  of  the 
fine  arts,  especially  of  music  and  rhetoric  ;  as  the 
inventress  of  the  Sanskrit  language,  of  the  Deva- 
nagri  writing  characters,  and  of  the  sciences  which 
writing  perpetuates ;  so  that  her  attributes  corre- 
spond with  those  of  Minerva  Musica  of  Greece  or 
Italy,  who  invented  the  flute,  and  presided  over 
literature. 

Lakshmi  or  Maha  Lakshmi  is  the  Sakti  or 
consort  of  Vishnu. 

Dr.  Hunter  says  (Imp.  Gaz.  iv.  p.  304)  left- 
band  worship  is  an  organized  five  -  fold  litual 
of  incantation,  lust,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and 
blood.  The  Vami  or  Vama  Chari  worship  com- 
prises the  five -fold  Mukara,  which  takes  away 
all  sin,  viz.  Mansa,  flesh  ;  mataya,  fish  ;  madya, 
alcoholic  fluids ;  maithuna,-  sexual  intercourse ; 
and  mudra,  mystical  gesticulations.  There  is 
nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  south  of  India. — C  P. 
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Paierson  and  Colebrooke  in  v.  viiL  As.  Res. ;  Cole- 
man, Mythology  of  the  Hindoos^  p.  121 ;  Raya 
Mucuta  on  the  Amaracosha;  Moor^s  Pantheon; 
Hind.  Theat.  ii.  p.  52. 

SAKTA.  Sausk.  A  division  of  a  hymn.  The 
worship  of  the  Vedic  race  is  briefly  but  com- 
prehensively described  by  themselves,  where  it  is 
said,  *■  The  standers  around  associate  with  (Indra) 
the  mighty  (snn),  the  indestructive  (flre),  the 
moving  (wind),  and  the  lights  that  shine  in  the 
sky.* 

SAKTA  BHAKHTA,  worshippers  of  the  female 
energy,  who  make  the  universe  to  be  developed  by 
an  inherent  power  in  matter.  They  use  feminine 
terms  and  symbols,  and  practise  the  magical  rites 
of  the  Atharvana  Veda,  which  has  been  termed 
the  black  Veda ;  and  the  whole  is  sometimes 
termed  the  Tantrica  system. — Taylor. 

SAKTI  NATH,  the  lord  of  Sakti,  or  the 
divine  energy  under  a  female  personification.  In 
this  sense  Sakti  is  applicable  to  every  goddess, 
but  it  is  more  especially  the  name  of  Bhavani,  and 
her  lord  or  husband  in  Siva.  Sakti-puja,  or 
Sakti-worship,  a  Hindu  form  of  worshipping  the 
Sakti. 

SAKUNA  of  Yasantaraja,  a  Sanskrit  poet 
of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  is  a  poem 
on  the  auguries  to  be  derived  from  the  cries 
and  general  demeanour  of  birds.  It  is  important 
philologically,  and  as  an  illustration  of  Hindu 
nahtts  of  mind.  Dr.  Hultzsch's  Prolegomena 
include  several  specimens  of  the  text. 

SAKUNTALA,  or  the  Lost  Ring,  an  ancient 
Sanskrit  drama   by  Kalidasa;  translated  by  Sir 
William  Jones  and  hy  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson, 
1827.     In  the  drama  Sakuntala  is  described  as  the 
daughter  of  the  rishi  Visvamitra  by  the  apsara 
Menaka,  who  was  sent  from  heaven  by  Indra  to 
allure  the  sage.     Sakuntala  was  tiie  offspring,  and 
was  brought  up  by  the  rishi  Kanwa  in  a  forest 
hermitage  south  of  Hastinapmra.  King  Dushyanta, 
the  reigning  monarch,  beheld  her  on  one  occasion 
when  hunting  in  the  forest,  and  persuaded  her  to 
marry  him,   giving  her    his    ring   as    a  token. 
Dushyanta  then  returned  to  his  own  city,  and 
Sakuntala   continued   in    her    father's    cottage. 
Durvaaa,  a  sage,  visited  her  home,  but  he  did  not 
receive  sufficient  attention  from  her,  her  thoughts 
being  with  her  husband.    This  irritated  the  sage, 
who  prayed  she  might  be  forgotten  by  the  man 
she  loved ;  but  relenting  somewhat  ^terwards, 
he  said  her  husband  on  seeing  the  ring  should 
recognise  her.    Finding  herself  enceinte,  she  set 
off  for  her  husband's  palace,  but  while  bathing 
on  the  way,  the  ring  fell  from  her  finger  and  was 
lost,  and  the  kmg  failed  to  recognise  her.    Her 
mother  took  her  back  to  the  forest,  where  she 
bore  a  son,  whom  they  called  Bharata.    But  it  so 
happened    that    a   large  fish  was  caught,   and 
Dnshyanta's  rins  was  found  in  its  belly,  and 
taken  to  him.     When  he  saw  it  all  his  recollection 
of  the  lovely  Sakuntala  returned,  and  he  hastened 
to  the  forest,  where  he  saw  Bharata  playing  wit;h 
young    sucking   lions,  and  putting  aside  their 
mother.    Presently  Sakuntala  appeared,  and  he 
recognised  her,  and  knew  that  the  boy  was  his 
son.     He  took  them  to  his  city,  made  Sakuntala 
bis  chief  queen,  and  declared  Bharata  his  suc- 
cessor.    The  poet  Kalidasa  dramatized  the  story 
in  Sanskrit  under  the  title  of  Sakuntala,  or  the  Lost 
Ring.    Buddhism  still  exists  among  the  characters 


of  the  piece,  but  had  lost  its  ascendency,  and 
Siva  is  the  chief  object  of  worship. — Garrett; 
Dowson. 

SAKYA,  the  tribal  name  of  Buddha.  Hturs  of 
his  head  are  said  to  be  iii  the  Shoay-dagon  at 
Raneoon ;  his  thorax  bone  (breast  bone  ?)  in  the 
dagoba  at  Bentenne  near  Kandy  in  Ceylon ;  a 
canine  tooth,  after  several  changes,  was  taken  to 
Ceylon,  a.d.  311 ;  another  tooth  was  placed  in  a 
tope  on  the  island  of  Salsette  in  Bombay  harbour, 
— it  was  opened  by  Dr.  Bird,  but  tooth  not  found ; 
another  at  Nagrak  in  N.  India. — Fergussony  pp. 
69,  60. 

SAL.  Hind.  A  year.  Sal-girah  or  Baras- 
ganth  is  the  anniversary  of  a  person  *s  birth,  on 
which  a  knot  is  added  on  a  string  kept  for  the 

{)urpose.    A  girPs  years  are  numbered  by  a  silver 
oop  or  ring  ^ing  added  yearly  to  the  gardani  or 
silver  neck -ring. — Herkl. 

SALABAT  JUNG,  son  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk.  His 
brother  Nasir  Jung  in  1750  brought  him  into 
the  Camatic  a  prisoner,  but  in  February  1751,  on 
the  death,  at  Cuddapah,  of  Muzaffar  Jung,  he 
was  released  and  proclaimed  Subah.  He  took 
Kumool,  and  advanced  to  Hyderabad,  where  he 
pacified  the  French  troops,  and  then  in  May 
advanced  to  Aurangabad,  which  he  reached  on 
the  18th  June.  In  July  he  purchased  a  peace 
with  the  Mahrattas,  and  proceeded  against  the 
Nirmul  raja,  whom  he  defeated,  and  after  this 
he  sent  to  the  Marquis  Dupleix  a  sunnud  of 
nawab  of  the  Camatic.  In  1755,  he  proceeded 
to  Seringapatam,  and  exacted  52  lakhs  of  rupees  as 
tribute.  In  1756,  he  came  to  a  rupture  with  the 
French  under  M.  Bussy,  dismissed  and  pursued 
them,  and  sought  the  aid  of  the  British  from 
Madras. — Orme. 

SALAB  MISRI.  Hind.  Salep,  the  root  of 
Orchis  mascula,  Eulophia,  and  other  plants. 

SALAGRAMA,  fossil  ammonites,  reverenced 
and  worshipped   by  the  Hindus;  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  setiles  or  eagle  stones  of  the 
ancients.     The  principal  sorts  are  the  Lakshmi 
Narayani,    the    Vamuna,    the    Demodura,    the 
Narasingha,  etc.    Their  abundance  in  the  beds 
of   mountain   torrents,  .especially  the   Gandak, 
has  been  long   known.     They  form    an  indis- 
pensable article  in  the  sacra  of  the  Hindus,  and 
are  used  in  propitiatory  oblations  to  Vishnu,  as 
well  as  in  funeral  and  other  ceremonies.    They 
are  black,  mostly  roimded,  and  are  commonly 
perforated  in  one  or  more  places  by  worms,  or,  as 
the  Hindus  believe,  by  Vishnu,  in  the  shape  of  a 
reptile.    According  to  the  number  of  perforations 
and  of  spiral  curves  in  each,  the  stone  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  Vishnu  in  various  characters. 
For  example,  such  a  stone  perforated  in  one  place 
only,  with  four  spiral  curves  in  the  perforation, 
and  with  marks  resembling  a  cow*s  foot  and  a 
wreath  of  flowers,  contains  Lakshmi  Narayani. 
The    salagrama    is    fossilized    with    iron,  clav, 
and  pyrites,  strikes  fire  with  steel,  but  scarcely 
at  all  effervesces  with  acids ;  some  very  heavy, 
commonly  black,  but  sometimes  violet,  oval  or 
round,  a  little  flat,  nearly  resembling  a  touch- 
stone, and  hollow,  with  only  one  small  aperture ; 
within  it  has  spiral  lines  terminating  towards  the 
middle.     Some  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
gracious  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  ana  are  then 
highly  prized ;  but  when  they  border  a  little  on 
the  violet,  they  denote  a  vindictive  avatara,  such 
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■0  Narafiingha,  when  no  man  of  ordinary  nerve 
dareB  keep  them  in  his  house.    The  nossessor  of 
a    sahigrama    preserves    it   wrappea    in    clean 
cloth.     It  is  frequently  perfumed  and  bathed ; 
and  the  water  thereby  acquiring  yirtue,  is  drunk, 
and  prized  for  its  sin-expelling  property.    It  is 
always  placed  near  persons  when  they  are  about 
to  die.    A  garden  or  plantation  is  consecrated  by 
the  Hindus  by  marrying   the   salagrama  stone 
carried  by  one  man  to  represent  the  groom,  to 
a  branch  of  the  tulsi  tree  carried  by  another  to 
represent  the  bride.    It  is  the  usual  marriage 
ceremony,  somewhat  modified ;  and  after  this  con- 
secration, the  fruit  can  be   eaten.    Mr.  Dunlop 
found  two  extensive  lias  beds  at  Takuli  Shem, 
in  Hundes,  with  numerous  salagram,  which  are 
thence  taken  to  Badrinath  and  Kailas.   Hindus  are 
averse  to  show  them.    The  Qrihadeva  or  house- 
hold deity  is  sometimes  represented  by  a  water- 
pot,  a  rude  figure,  a  salagrama,  or  a  tulsi  plant. 
The  stones,  cafled  Ban-ling,  found  in  the  Nermada, 
are    similarly    considered    as    types    of    Siva, 
but  they  are  not  fossils,  merely  stones  rounded 
by  attntion. — Sonnerat;  Gerard^  October  1830; 
A$.  Rei,  iii.  p.  24;  Cole,  Myth,  Hind;  Moor's 
Pantheon ;  Wilson*8  Oloss. 

SALAH-ud-DIN,  the  Saladin  of  English 
writers,  a  distinguished  Kurd  soldier  of  the 
twelfth  century,  who  opposed  the  Crusaders  led 
by  Richard  Coeur  de  lion.  Salah-ud-Din,  the 
son  of  Ayyub,  a  Kurdish  chief,  early  became 
attached  to  the  service  of  his  uncle  Asad, 
usually  called  Shirkuh,  who  commanded  the  army 
of  Nur-ud-Din,  king  of  Aleppo,  a  strong  upholder 
of  the  Abbasside  khaJifs.  Salah-ud-Din  Yussuf 
was  still  very  young,  when  two  vizirs  of  Egypt, 
the  ministers  of  the  Fatimite  khalif,  residing  at 
Cairo,  quaixelled,  and  one  of  them  succeeded  in 
banishing  the  other.  The  exile  Shawcr  betook 
himself  to  Aleppo,  and  Nur-ud-Din  offered  him 
the  help  of  Shirkuh  and  his  Kurds  to  reinstate 
him.  But  Shawer  soon  quarrelled  with  the 
wild  mercenaries,  and  mode  an  alliance  against 
them  with  Amaury  or  Amalrich,  the  crusader 
king  of  Jerusalem.  Shirkuh,  with  the  help  of 
his  nephew,  defeated  them  both ;  and,  taking 
Cairo,  put  Shawer  to  death,  and  annexed  Egypt 
to  the  possessions  of  his  master,  Nur-ud-I)in. 
The  Fatuniie  khalif,  a  mere  puppet,  conferred  on 
him  a  robe  of  honour,  and  gave  him  the  title  of 
Malik-al-Mansur,  or  Victorious  Eling.  He  was 
thus  servinx^  Nur-ud-Din  of  Aleppo  and  both  the 
rival  khalif.  His  servitude  dia  not  hinder  him, 
however,  and  his  nephew  from  establishing  their 
power  in  Egypt.  Shirkuh  lived  long  enough  to 
secure  his  nephew  a  firm  hold  upon  Egypt,  and 
the  title  of  Malik -al-Nasr — which  means  nearly 
the  same  as  Malik-al-Mansur— from  the  Fatimite 
khalif  in  his  palace  or  state  prison.  Nur-ud-Din 
sent  word  to  Saladin  from  Aleppo  that  he  must 
not  receive  these  favours  from  a  heretic,  and 
ordered  him  to  proclaim  the  Sunni  khfdif. 
Saladin  desired  the  preachers  in  the  Cairene 
mosques  to  omit  the  name  of  the  Fatimite  khalif 
from  their  prayers,  and  to  replace  it  with  that  of 
the  Sunni  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  and  Al 
Aadad,  buried  in  the  recesses  of  his  palace,  knew 
nothine  about  it.  Saladin*s  life  after  this  was 
one  of  uninterrupted  prosperity.  Nur-ud-Din 
died  just  when  he  mi^t  have  become  trouble- 
some ;  so  did  Nur-ud-Din's  little  boy.    As  king 


SALAM. 

of  Egypt,  and  of  Syria  all  but  Palestine,  Saladin 
turned  ms  attention  next  to  the  Crusaders  and 
their  little  kingdom.  After  the  fatal  field  of 
Hattin,  Jerusalem  itself  fell  into  his  hands.  This 
was  the  culminating  point  in  his  life,  and  he  died 
himself  in  1193,  having  exercised  undiflpated 
power  for  five  years,  ffis  family  quarrelled 
among  themselves ;  his  own  descendants  wen 
dethroned,  and  those  of  his  brother  formed  the 
Eyubite  dynasty  of  Egyptian  sovereigns,  which 
reigned  with  varying  fortunes  for  eignty  years, 
one  of  the  last  being  another  Salah-ud-Din,  whose 
army,  when  he  himself  was  dying  or  dead,  took  St. 
Louis  prisoner  at  Damietta. 

Salan-ud-Din  built  a  fortress  on  the  modem 
town  of  Ajlun,  and  near  the  Wady  Tabees  ;  also 
Es  Salt,  where  is  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Hosea, 
30  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide.  The  Christian 
women  of  Ajlun  are  of  the  purest  Grecian  type, — 
eyes  large  and  lustrous;  nose,  mouth,  and  chin 
classical,  and  complexion  pure  olive. — Osborn'M 
Islam, 
SALAI.  Tam.  An  idol. 
SALAJIT.  Hind.  A  mixture  of  sulphuret  of 
aluminium,  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  sulphate  of 
iron.     Its  composition  is  very  uncertain. 

SALAM.     Arab.      Peace,    a    Muhammadan 
salutation,  of  which    there    are    several   kinds, 
viz. — 
Salam  Bandugee. 
Salam  Kumish. 
Salam  Tasleem  or  Tasleemat. 
Salam  Qadambosee  or  Zameenbosee. 
Salam  Sashtung  (prop.  Hashtang). 
Salam  Gallay-milna,  or  embracing. 
Us  -  salam  -  oon-alei  -  kum  -  Rahmat-Oolahe,    t.e. 
The  peace  and  mercy  of  God  be  with  you  all. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  all  Muhammadans  to 
return  the  words  Alaik-us-salam  to  the  saluta- 
tion *  Salam-alaikum  *  of  a  true  believer,  what- 
ever be  his  rank. 

Salam-alaikum,  peace  be  unto  you ;  0  alaikus 
salam,  and  unto  you  be  peace!  Salam  bolo, 
say  unto  him  peace,  touching  the  breast 
and  forehead  or  lips  and  forehead ;  kiaaing 
of  the  lips  is  not  known  with  men,  only  the 
cheeks  and  shoulders.  The  right  cheek  first,  then 
the  left,  and  sometimes  the  cheeks  alone  are 
kissed,  but  generally  the  shoulders,  also  as  Genesis 
xxxiii.  4,  xlv.  15,  Luke  xv.  20.  Kissing  of  the 
hands  is  conunon,  as  in  Matthew  xxiiL  7,  Mark 
xii.  38 ;  and  rising  to  receive,  as  in  Job  xxix.  8. 

One  of  Lane^s  useful  allies  was,  he  says,  a  book- 
seller. Ahmad,  a  descendant  of  the  ^ophet, 
brought  him  a  musbaf  (a  copy  of  the  Koran), 
which  he  wished  him  to  purchase ;  but  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  offer  an  excuse  for  his  doing  so.  He 
remarked  that  ^  by  my  following  or  conforming  with 
many  of  the  ceremonies  of  Miulims,  I  tacitly  con- 
fessed myself  to  be  one  of  them  ;  and  it  is  incum- 
bent on  nim  to  regard  me  in  the  most  favourable 
liffht.'  '  You  give  me,*  says  he,  *  the  salutation  of 
^^  reace  be  on  you  1  '*  and  it  would  be  impious  in 
me,  and  directly  forbidden  in  my  religion,  to  pro- 
nounce you  an  unbeliever;  for  he,  whose  name 
be  exalted,  hath  said  in  the  excellent  Book, 
**  Say  not  unto  him  who  greeteth  thee  with  peace, 
Thou  art  not  a  believer  "  (chap.  iv.  v.  96).* 

The  not  returning  Salam  is  a  sign  on  the 
part  of  the  Bedouins  that  they  are  out  to  fight, 
and  not  to  make  friends.     In  India,  after  the 
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first  salutation  of  peaoe,  in  conyersation  you  say, 
^Is  your  illustrious  disposition  well?'  and  the 
reply  is,  *  Al  hamd  u1  iflah,'  Thanks  be  to  God, 
or '  Ap  kl  mihrbani  se/  By  your  fayour,  and  if 
assenting  to  a  proposition,  '  Insha  ul  illah,'  If  it 
please  God.  nalam  -  alaikum  is  the  Hebrew 
bhalom  Alechem,  Peace  be  to  you,  of  Luke  x.  5. 
Giye  nay  peace  to  So-and-So,  on  parting,  where 
ooe  says  good-bye,  or  Grod  be  with  you.  With 
peace,  go  in  peace,  Exodus  iy.  18. — Fraser^s 
AAoroJon,  p.  81 ;  Burt(m*8  Mecca^  i.  p.  840. 

SALAMANDER,  the  water-salamander  of 
Japan  (Sieboldia  maxima),  the  largest  of  existing 
species  of  the  order  of  Batrachisms.  These  are 
dall,  sluggish  animals,  said  to  be  endued  with  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  yitality,  and  to  liye  to 
a  great  age.  They  feed  principally  on  fi^es. 
Their  natiye  home  is  in  the  clear  mountain 
streams  of  the  Japanese  empire,  in  the  yalleys  of 
Niphon,  between  lat.  34°  and  46°  N.  They  reside 
in  rivulets  and  lakes  formed  by  the  rains  at  a 
height  of  from  4000  to  5000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  they  grow  to  about  8  feet  in  length.  A 
very  extraordiniary  aquatic  salamander  is  found  in 
the  lakes  of  Central  Mexico, — ^the  Siredon  Mexi- 
canum  or  Axolotl, — which  in  its  ordinary  state 
poflseases  naked  external  ^;ills. 

SALAML  Hind.  Tnbute,  quit  rent ;  ActviL 
of  1863  imposed  a  quit  rent  in  Bombay  Presidency 
of  two  annas  per  rupee  on  all  unadjudicatea 
alienated  lands. 

SAIAMLIK,  also  Salamji.  Turk.  The  place 
of  aasembk  in  a  house  where  the  Muhammadan 
greeting  &ilam-alaikum  is  pronounced. 

SAL-AMMONIAC. 


Sadar,  •  •  .  •  Malat. 
No¥nadiiT,  .  •  Sanse. 
Vayya«arra  luna,  SnroH. 
Navacharum,    .    •    Tam. 


Urmena,  ....  Abab. 
Kung-ftha,  Noa-aha,  Chin. 
Tnng-sha,      .    .    .      „ 
Peh-ting-sba,     .    .       ,, 

Sal-ammoniac  is  a  hydro-chlorate  of  ammonia. 
The  substance  from  which  this  salt  was  first 
obtained  was  the  soot  of  camels'  dung,  by  sub- 
limation, in  Egypt,  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  whence  its  name.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  gas-works,  it  has  been  chiefly  derived 
from  the  uquor  obtained  during  the  preparation 
of  coal-gas.  It  is  found  natiye  at  Etna  and 
Yesavius,  in  some  of  the  Tuscan  lakes,  in  Persia, 
Bokhara,  in  Mongolia  and  He,  from  lakes  and  the 
vicinity  of  extinct  yolcanoes.  That  in  use  in 
China  was  formerly  obtained  from  Lan-chau-fu 
and  Ning-bia,  in  Kan-su;  but  the  country  of  the 
Tih  or  Bijuog  and  Turfan  formerly  yielded  it,  also 
the  fissures  in  the  volcanic  mountain  of  Peh-ting 
in  Turfan.  It  is  met  with  in  commerce  as  large 
cakes  of  a  semicircular  form,  translucent,  and 
colourless,  with  a  sharp,  saline,  cool  taste,  but  no 
srneU.  It  forms  a  considerable  article  of  trade  in 
Kamal,  where  the  manufacture  has  been  known 
for  ages.  It  is  important  as  a  source  of  most  of 
the  compounds  of  ammonia,  and  is  used  at  Lahore 
for  the  manufacture  of  solution  of  ammonia,  for 
snake-bites,  to  a  considerable  extent  It  is 
extensively  employed  in  the  arts,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  aqua  regia,  in  soldering  some  of  the  metals, 
in  tinning  iron  and  copper,  in  the  j^reparation  of 
dyes,  liquid  ammonia,  and  in  vanous  chemical 
manufactures. — O'Sh. ;  SmUk'n  China ;  Powell 

SALANGOBE,  in  hit.  S''  20'  N.,  and  long. 
101®  12'  E.,  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance 
of  the  river  of  the  same  nam^.    This  place  was 


formerly  frequented  for  tin  and  other  articles  of 
trade.  Salangore  is  separated  from  Perak  by  a 
small  river  called  the  Runkup,  a  little  north  of 
the  Bimam  stream.  The  Bugi  occupy  the  coast. 
— Neicholdy  il  p.  27. 

SALARIAS  ALTICUS.  Near  tiie  rocks  of  tiie 
Ceylon  coast  are  multitudes  of  this  curious  littie 
fish,  which  possesses  the  faculty  of  darting  along 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  running  up  the  wet 
stones  and  across  the  sand  with  the  utmost  ease 
and  rapidity.  Mr.  Gosse  had  seen  a  species  of 
Antennarium  similarly  running  quickly  to  and  fro 
on  the  surface  of  the  great  beds  of  floating  sea- 
weed in  the  Gulf-str^un,  progressing  with  the 
utmost  facility  by  means  of  its  pectorals  and 
yentral  fins,  quite  out  of  water.  By  aid  of  the 
pectoral  and  yentral  fins  and  gill-oases,  they  move 
across  the  damp  sand,  ascend  the  roots  of  the 
mangroves,  and  climb  up  the  smooth  face  of  the 
rocks  in  search  of  flies,  adhering  so  securely  as 
not  to  be  detached  by  repeated  assaults  of  the 
waves.  These  littie  creatures  are  so  nimble  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  hold  of  them,  as  they 
scramble  to  the  edge  and  plunge  into  the  sea  on 
the  slightest  attempt  to  molest  them.  They  are 
from  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  dark- 
brown  colour,  almost  undistinguishable  from  the 
rocks  they  fi^quent. — Gosse^  p.  122 ;  Tenmnt^i 
Ceylon,  Ljp.  832,  ii.  p.  498. 

SALAk  JUNG,  a  successful  financier,  for 
many  years  minister  of  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekban. 
He  was  grandson  of  Mir  Alam,  who  also  had  been 
the  minister  of  that  State.  His  tities  from  the 
Nizam  were  Mukhtar-ul-Mulk,  and  the  Queen- 
Empress  of  India  made  him  a  Knight  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Star  of  India.    He  died  A.D.  1888. 

SALATAH.  Arab.  A  favourite  Arab  dish  made 
as  follows : — ^Take  a  cucumber,  pare,  slice,  and  place 
it  on  a  plate,  sprinkling  it  over  with  salt  Aner  a 
few  minutes,  season  it  abundantly  with  pepper, 
and  put  it  in  a  bowl  containing  some  peppercorns, 
and  about  a  pint  of  curds.  When  the  dish  is 
properly  mixed,  a  live  coal  is  placed  upon  the  top 
of  the  compound  to  make  it  bind,  as  the  Arabs 
say.  It  is  considered  a  cooling  dish,  and  is 
esteemed  by  the  abstemious  as  well  as  by  the 
toper. — Burton's  Mecca,  i.  p.  198. 

SALATHI.  Hind.  A  Jdnd  of  cotton  floor-. 
cloth. 

SALATURA,  the  So-lo-tu-lo  of  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  Hiwen  Thsang,  the  birthplace  of  Panini, 
the  grammarian.  Hiwen  Thsang  says  it  was  20 
11  or  8^  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Ohind.  At 
the  village  of  Lahore,  which  is  exactiy  four  miles 
to  the  N.E.  of  Ohind,  General  Cunningham  in 
January  1848  procured  several  Greek  ai^  Indo- 
Scythian  coins,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred, 
with  some  certainty,  that  the  place  is  at  least  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Panini  himself,  or  about  B.O. 
850.  He  therefore  identifies  Salatura  with  Lahore. 
The  loss  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  is 
accounted  for  by  the  change  of  the  palatal  sibilant 
to  the  aspirate,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
people  of  Western  India,  by  whom  the  Sindhu 
river  was  called  Hendhu,  and  the  people  on  its 
banks  Hindus.  Salatura  would  therefore  have 
become  Halatura  and  Alatur,  which  might  easily 
have  been  corrupted  to  Lahore ;  or,  as  General 
Court  writes  the  name,  to  Lavor. — Cunningham's 
Ancient  India,  pp.  5-8. 

SALEM,  a  town  of  Southern  India,  in  lat 
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11°  39'  10"  N.,  and  long.  78°  11'  47"  E.,  which 
gives  its  name  to  a  revenue  district  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  extending  between  lat.  11°  2'  and 
12°  4'  N.,  and  long.  77°  33'  and  79°  6'  E.  The 
town  is  prettily  situated  on  the  Terumani  mattar, 
900  feet  above  sea-level,  in  a  long  valley,  with 
the  Shevaroy  Hills  towering  above,  six  miles 
distant  The  area  of  the  district  is  7483  square 
miles,  and  population  1,966,995.  The  district  is 
hilly,  and  isiargely  cultivated  by  the  Maleali  race  in 
villages  at  heights  of  2230  to  4150  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  chief  ranges  are  the  Shevaroys  (highest 
point  5410),  the  Kalrayan  (about  4000),  the 
fe elagiri  (4580),  the  KoUimalai  (4663),  the  Pacha- 
malai  (about  4000),  the  Ye]agiri  (4441),  the 
Jevadi  (3840),  the  Vatthalamalai  (about  4000), 
the  Erivani  and  Yalasaimalai  (about  3800),  the 
Bodamalai  (4019),  the  Thopur  Hills,  the  Thalai- 
nuJai.  Dharmapuri  is  about  1500  feet,  and  Krish- 
nagiri  from  1500  to  2000  feet  above  sea-level. 

The  chief  river  is  the  Kaveri  (Cauvery),  from 
the  left  bank  of  which  a  large  area  in  Tiruchengod 
and  Namakal  is  irrigated.  The  Palar,  Pennar, 
and  minor  streams  fertilize  the  district  The 
district  contains  three  palaiyams  or  zamindaris, — 
Sulagiri,  Bagalur,  and  Berikai,  all  in  the  Osur 
taluk.  A  large  portion  of  the  Shevaroys  is 
clothed  with  middling-sized  jangle.  Sandal- 
wood is  found,  and  the  Jevadi  and  Yelagiri  Hills 


occur  chiefly  at  the  chalk  hills  (so  miscalled) 
near  the  foot  of  the  Shevaroys.  Potstone  is 
found  in  several  places.  Magnetic  iron-ore  occurs 
io  practically  inexhaustible  quantities.  Corundum 
and  chrome  iron-ore  are  also  obtainable.  The 
Pennar  and  some  other  rivers  yield  gold.  Hindu 
pilgrims  crowd  to  the  sacred  springs  on  the 
Tirthamalai,  to  Hanumatirtham  on  the  Pennar,  to 
the  pagoda  at  Osur,  to  the  Adipadinettu  at  the 
falls  of  the  Kaveri  (Cauvery),  and  to  the  festivals 
at  Dharmapuri,  Mecheri,  and  other  places.  The 
chief  shrines  where  the  Malayalis  worship  are  on 
the  Shevaroys  and  the  Chitterimalai  HiUs  near 
Harur. — Imp,  Gaz. 

SALEMOTE,  a  silk  scarf  of  Singapore,  some- 
times embroidered  with  gold  thread.  The  Salen- 
dong  and  Salemote,  with  and  without  gold  thread 
and  silk,  are  in  use  throughout  the  Archipelago 
from  Sumatra  to  Timor.  Timor  is  the  most 
remote  of  the  eastern  islands  in  which  textile 
fabrics  are  manufactured,  the  countries  beyond 
producing  no  other  cloths  than  those  of  bark 
beaten  out  The  texture  of  the  cotton  cloths 
manufactured  in  Timor  and  the  adjacent  islands 
closely  corresponds  with  those  of  the  Batta  of 
Sumatra  and  the  Dyak  of  Borneo.  The  manu- 
facture is  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  and  must 
have  been  introduced  before  that  of  Java  of  the 
present  time,  which  is  of  Hindu  origin.  Cotton 
and  dyes  are  grown  in  Timor.  The  silk  threads 
introduced  are  made  from  raw  silk  imported  from 
China  and  the  continent  of  Asia. — Cat,  Ex,,  1862. 

SALENDONG,  a  silk  scarf  of  Singapore.  It 
is  a  woman^s  head-dress  thrown  over  the  head  and 
shoulders. 

SALEP.  Salep  misri,  Arab.,  Hind.,  Pkrs. 
Oriental  salep  is  probably  obtained  from  Eulophia 
vera  and  E.  campestris.  European  salep  is 
obtained  from  Orchis  mascula,  Tr.  /  0.  latifolia, 
O.  morio,  W, ;  0.  militaris,  W. ;  0.  papilionacea, 
W,  ,•  0.  coriophoira,  Pers, ;  and  0.  undulatifolia ; 


and  Tacca'salep  from  Tacca  pinnatifida.  The  tubers 
of  the  orchis  are  compressed,  ovoid,  rather  trans- 
parent, and  composed  chiefly  of  bassorine,  soluble 
gnm,  and  a  large  proportion  of  amylaceous  matter 
or  starch.  One  drachm  of  the  powdered  root 
requires  60  drachms  of  boiling  water  to  effect  its 
solution ;  two  drachms  afford  a  sufficient  meal  for 
an  invalid.  Good  salep  carefully  prepared  is  one 
of  the  best  articles  of  diet  a  convalescent  can  use. 
In  India  the  salep  of  Kashmir  from  E.  vera  is 
reckoned  the  best.  It  is  also  imported  from  the 
Persian  Gulf.  From  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
tubers,  it  has  gained  immense,  but  most  unmerited, 
celebrity  as  an  aphrodisiac.  The  same  circum- 
stance has  given  tne  orchis  plant  its  name  both  in 
the  Greek  and  Arabic  language.  Native  practi- 
tioners prescribe  it  in  conjunction  with  mastic 
and  some  other  ingredients,  in  such  cases  as 
require  tonics.  In  England  it  is  supposed  the 
chocolate-makers  grind  it  up  with  cocoa ;  by 
Europeans  it  is  frequently  used  for  children 
as  an  easily  digestible  form  of  farinaceous  food, 
consisting  mostly  of  bassorine.  Residents  of 
Simla  and  Ootacamund  (in  the  Neilgherries)  are  in 
the  habit  of  collecting  the  tubers  of  several 
orchids  for  family  consumption.  Tacca  plant 
abounds  in  certain  parts  of  Arakan,  and  the 
Mug  xace  prepare  the  farina  for  export  to  the 
China  market.      After  removing  the  peel,    the 


contain  some  valuable  timber.    Magnesite  veins    root  is  grated  on  a  fish-skin,  and  the  pulp  havingr 


been  strained  through  a  coarse  cloth,  is  washed 
three  or  four  times  in  water,  and  then  dried  in 
the  sun.  Mr.  Nuttall  (American  Journal  of 
Pharmacy,  ix.  p.  805)  says  the  Otaheite  salep  is 
obtained  from  a  new  species  of  Tacca,  which  he 
names  the  T«  oceanica. 

SALEP-i^SHAITAN.  Pers.  Conium  macu- 
latum ;  Cicuta  virosa. 

SALT,  in  Berar,  silk- weavers  of  saree  and 
choli. 

SALIBAH,  an  Arab  race  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Peninsula  and  southern  parts  of  Mesopotamia, 
who  take  their  name  from  Salib,  a  cross.  Lady 
Anne  Blunt  describes  them  (ii.  p.  110)  as  short 
of  stature,  well  made,  engaged  m  hunting,  and 
clothed  in  gazelle  skins.  They  have  donkeys 
and  goats,  but  no  camels  or  horses;  they  beg 
from  the  Arabs;  they  eat  hedgehogs.  Their 
women  are  beautiful,  but  no  Bedouin,  however 
poor,  would  marry  one  of  them.  She  supposes 
thera  to  be  of  Indian  origin.  Lieut. -Col.  Pelly  saw 
some  men  of  this  tribe  at  Koweit  and  elewhere. 
They  are  said  to  worship  the  cross  (Salib),  and 
perform  many  ceremonies,  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  corruptions  of  Asian  Christianity  than  to 
Islamism.  Men  and  women  dance  round  a  sort  of 
May-pole.  They  wear  a  carter's  smock,  coming 
down  to  the  feet,  and  which,  like  a  boy's  pinafore, 
tics  behind.  They  possess  a  beautiful  breed  of 
donkeys,  which  they  ride,  without  girths,  upon  a 
saddle  n^e  like  a  cottage  wooden  chair  bottom. 
They  squat  on  this  seat,  and  twist  their  legs  over 
a  pummel  peak,  crossing  them  over  the  donkey  s 
neck.  They  seem  to  prize  their  saddles  as  an 
Arab  does  his  mare,  and  would  not  sell  them. 
They  appear  a  merry,  quick-witted,  disreputable 
lot,  with  retrousse  noses  and  Irish  features.  They 
stood,  with  eyes  twinkling  Hegs  and  hands  always 
on  the  fidget),  and  pelted  nim  with  the  peelings 
of  their  fun.  This  strange  people  live  on  the 
flesh  of  the  gazelle,  which  they  shoot,  and  dress 
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thexnselTeB  in  its  Bkin.  They  wander  about 
amongst,  and  are  friends  with,  all  the  Arab  tribes, 
and  yet  remain  entirely  distinct  They  adopt 
some  of  the  forms  of  the  Maharomadan  faith,  but 
at  feasts  and  marriages  they  raise  the  cross  as  a 
sign  of  rejoicing.  They  are  the  best  guides  for 
the  desert,  knowing  where  water  is  to  be  found, 
and  the  position  of  the  rarious  tribes.  Those 
whom  he  saw  seemed  much  more  intelligent  than 
the  Arabs,  and  they  have  more  of  a  European 
than  an  Asiatic  cast  of  countenance. 

SALICAGE^.  LindL  The  willow  tribe  of 
plants,  comprising  species  of  the  genus  Salix. 
Salicine  is  a  cxystellizable  bitter  principle, 
obtained  from  the  leaves  and  young  bark  of  the 
poplar,  willow,  aspen,  etc. ;  used  in  rheumatism. 
It  forms  small  white  silky  needles,  and  in  some 
respects  resembles  the  vegeta-alkalies,  cinchona 
ana  quina,  having  febrifuge  properties;  but  it 
differs  from  them  in  containing  no  nitirogen,  and 
not  forming  salts  with  acids. — Tomlinson, 

SALICORNIA  ARABICA.     Wiglit 
tJshman,   .    .    .      ARAB.  I  Chook, ....      Hind. 
Chabuck-sowyeh,     Hind.  |  Ghasol,     ....  Pers. 

Grows  in  the  Sunderbuns  and  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  and  barilla  is  made  from  it. 

Salicomia  brachiata,  Roxh.;  Koiloo,  Koyala, 
Tel.,  a  perennial  plant,  very  abundant  in  the 
delta  of  the  Ganges  and  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
on  low  wet  grounds  overflowed  by  the  tides.  It 
yields  a  barilla  for  soap  and  glass. — W.  Ic;  Roxh. 

Salicomia  Indica,  Roxb.y  W.  Ic. 


Koyya  pippali. 


Tel. 


Jodtt  palong,      •     Beng. 
Jidu  palung,  .     •  „ 

A  very  common  plant  on  such  salt  grounds  as 
are  inundated  by  the  spring  tides  on  the  Malabar 
coast;  it  is  burned  for  barilla.  The  value  of  barilla 
has  been  much  depreciated  by  the  progress  of 
chemical  science  in  Europe,  where  the  purest 
alkali  is  manufactured  by  decomposing  common 
salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  at  the  low  rate  of  £10 
the  ton  of  30  maunds.  Salicomia,  SaLsola,  and 
Sueda  genera  cover  every  patch  of  saline  land  in 
the  Pan  jab. — Eng.  Cyc. ;  Roxh. ;  W.  Ic. ;  Voigt. 

SALIK.  Arab.  A  traveller,  a  class  of  devotees, 
a  pilgrim  on  the  Tarikat  or  path  of  salvation  of 
the  Muhammadans. 

SALINE  SOILS  occur  in  many  parts  of  British 
India,  in  Hindnstan,  in  the  Dekhan,  and  in  the 
Ceded  Districts.  In  Northern  India  they  are 
knovni  as  reh  (q.v.\  and  salts  of  soda  are  largely 
manufactured  from  them. 

Impure  carbonates  of  soda,  known  as  rasi  and 
sajji,  are  manufactured  from  reh  soiL  Rasi  is 
obtained  by  lixiviating  the  reh  and  concentrating 
the  brine  by  solar  heat.  Sajji  is  the  fused  solid 
obtained  by  mixing  reh  with  water,  and  exposing 
it  in  a  furnace  to  artificial  heat.  The  products 
from  both  processes  are  crude  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  these  are  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap  and  tobacco. 

Reh  soil  tracts  have  intermixed  patches  of  salt 
soil  and  saltpetre  soils,  and  if  these  soils  are  inter- 
mixed with  the  reh  in  the  manufacture  of  sajji 
or  rasi  there  will  be  no  formation  of  salt.  Reh 
soD,  however,  where  genuine  or  pure,  differs  from 
the  other  soils  containing  sulphate  of  soda  and 
saltpetre,  as  it  contains  no  common  salt 


Glauber's  salt  is  known  in  N.  India  as  Ehari, 
also  Khari-nun.  Its  manufacture  is  by  filtration 
and  solar  heat.  The  machinery  requisite  consists 
of  a  filter  (clianna),  reservoirs  (hauz  or  hauda),  a 
shallow  masonry  pan  (patta^  14  yards  by  12 
yards  and  from  5  to  6  inches  deep,  made  of 
consolidated  kankar,  with  a  thick  surface  coating 
of  lime-plaster.  The  patta  or  masonry  pan  is 
subdivided  into  four  or  five  compartments  (kyari) 
on  different  levels  to  facilitate  transfer  of  liie 
fluid.  These  are  constructed  on  a  tract  of  khan 
soil,  where  water  is  conveniently  at  hand,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  March  work  is  commenced.  The 
soil  is  gathered  and  taken  to  the  factory,  passed 
through  the  filter,  and  the  compartments  filled 
with  the  brine,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
sun.  On  the  second  or  third  day,  the  contents 
of  one  compartment  are  run  off  into  the  others ; 
one  after  another  is  thus  emptied,  until  all  the 
concentrated  brine  is  collected  in  one  compart- 
ment for  the  Glauber's  salt  to  precipitate.  The 
empty  compartments  are  fill^  with  fresh  brine. 

In  the  soil  there  is  always  a  percentage  of 
common  salt,  and  during  the  evaporation  the 
sulphate  of  soda  first  precipitates ;  secondly,  the 
chloride  of  sodium.  It  is  thus  an  easy  matt^  to 
remove  the  upper  layer  of  salt  from  the  glauber 
beneath,  and  this  is  usually  done. — Camegy, 

SALINE  SPRINGS  are  found  in  Sind  and  in 
the  higher  portion  of  the  Panjab;  they  usually 
contain  common  salt  with  some  sulphate  of  soda 
and  small  quantities  of  other  salts,  when  they  are 
not  simply  brine.  Traces  of  iodine  are  found  near 
Kangra.  Throughout  Rajputana  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  Panjab,  the  wells  are  abundantly 
unpregnated  with  soda.  Some  of  the  springs 
in  Kamaon  contain  mineral  impregnations,  but 
scarcely  to  an  extent  to  be  considered  saline. 
Scarcely  any  strong  saline  springs  are  thermal. 
The  few  thermal  salines  are  chiefly  calcareous, 
and  one  or  two  silicious.  There  are  many  saline 
springs  in  Turkish  Arabia  and  in  Persia;  also 
springs  in  Salt  Range,  Peshawur ;  a  hot  fountain 
in  Kattyawar,  with  saline  and  sulphur  springs 
within  high-water  mark;  sulphurous  well  near 
Somnath ;  saline  springs  in  the  Konkan ;  saline 
and  sulphurous  springs  in  Lukee  pass ;  sulphur- 
etted hot  springs  at  Badrachellum  on  the  Godavery ; 
hot  springs  at  Rair  and  Urjunah,  and  at  Byorah 
in  the  Dekhan. — Jour.  B.  A.  S.  iii.,  1856.  See 
Reh;  Salt;  Saltpetre. 

SALISBURIA  ADIANTIFOLIA.    Sm. 
Gingko  bilobft,  lAnn.  I  Pa-hwo,    .    •    •    •  Chin. 

Tin-kwo  (fmit),    •  Chin.  |  Gingko,  Jiako,  •    •    Jap. 

A  tree  of  Japan,  much  cultivated  in  China,  and 
found  in  many  gardens  in  Europe.  In  congenial 
climates  it  attains  the  size  of  the  walnut  Its 
leaves  are  wedge  or  fan  shaped,  deeply  bilobed, 
and  finely  striated  with  veins,  having  some  re- 
semblance to  the  leaves  of  some  species  of  Adian- 
tum,  whence  it  is  commonly  called  maiden-hair 
tree  in  England.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  austere 
tasted,  but  the  large  kernel  is  sweet,  with  some 
degree  of  bitterness  when  raw,  but  agreeable  as 
a  dessert  when  roasted  like  chesnuts.  They  are 
much  eaten  in  China.  The  Chinese  are  fond  of 
dwarfing  it,  and  it  is  often  seen  in  that  state  in 
their  gardens.    Its  fruit  is  sold  in  the  markets  in 


An  ordinary  factory  worked  by  five  or  six  men  |  all  CMnese  towns  by  the  name  of  Pa-hwo,  and 
will,  in  one  season,  produce  over  250  British  man  '  is  not  unlike  dried  almonds,  only  whiter,  fuller, 
or  maund  6f  crude  carbonate  of  soda.  i  and  more  round.    It  is  rarely  eaten  by  Europeana 
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3ALITAH. 


SALIX. 


— Sng,  Cyc;  Fortune's  Wanderings;  Roxhuryh; 
Smith. 

SALITAH.  Hind.  A  canras  sheet  used  to 
eontaiii  the  articles  composmg  a  earners  load.  In 
cold  weather  it  is  conyerted  into  a  blanket. — 
Burton's  Scinde,  ii  p.  43. 

SALIVAHANA  was  the  son  of  a  potter.  He 
headed  a  saooessful  popular  movement,  and  be- 
came the  chief  of  a  powerful  monarchy  in  Maha- 
rashtra. He  ruled  at  Munji-Paithan.  The  ruler 
whom  he  overthrew  is  said  to  have  been  Yikram- 
aditya,  king  of  Malwa,  but  there  are  185  years 
between  the  era  of  the  historical  Yikramaditya 
and  that  of  Salivahana.  He  gave  origin  to  a  new 
era,  which  is  still  current  in  India.  The  era 
reckons  from  a.d.  78,  the  supposed  dato  of  his 
death.  It  numbers  the  solar  years,  as  the  era  of 
Vikramaditya  numbers  the  luninaoUur  years.  Tod 
describes  Salivahana  as  of  the  Takshak  race,  and 
states  that  the  Salivahana  era  set  aside  that  of  the 
Tttar  in  the  Dekhan.  Salivahana  had  300  wives, 
from  whom  the  Beis  Rajputs  are  descended. — 
As.  Res.  p.  121 ;  Elphinstone^  p.  224. 

SALIX,  the  willow  genus  of  plants.    There  are 
about  60  species  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia. 
The*earKest  mention  of  the  willow  tree  is  in  the 
Pentateuch,  where  the  Israelites  were  directed  at 
the  institution  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  to  *  take 
the  boughs  of  goodly  trees,  branches  of  palm 
trees,  and  the  boughs  of  thick  trees,  and  willows 
of  the  brook,  and  to  rejoice  before  the  Lord  their 
Ood  seven  days.'    At  a  later  period,  the  Psalmist 
describes  the  captives  as  lamenting  —  *  By  the 
rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down ;  yea,  we 
wept,  when  we  remembered  Zion.    We  hanged 
our  harps  upon  the  wiUows  in  the  midst  thereof. 
For  there  tLey  that  carried  us  away  captive  re- 
quired of  us  a  song;  and  they  that  wasted  us 
required  of  us  mirth.  ^      Willows   are   valuable 
for  economic  purposes.      S.  Babylonica  and  S. 
^gyptiaca  occur  in  gardens  in  Upper  India.    S. 
LindlSyana,  or  dwarf  willow,  occurs  at  12,000  to 
13,000  feet  on  the   Himalaya;  S.  chita  and  S. 
rotundifolia  in  Kanawar.      In  Tibet,  the  whole 
plough  except  the  point,  which  is  iron,  is  generally 
made  of  willow.    In  Afghanistan  willow  wood  is 
generally  used  for  building,  as  insects  do  not 
attack  it.    On  the  Chenab,  pails,  eto.,  are  rudely 
cut  from  single  blocks  of  the  willow ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Moorcroft,  combs  to  remove  the  fine  goat's 
hair  from  the  animal's  back  are  made  of  this  in 
Ladakh.    The  wood  in  Tibet  and  Spiti  is  employed 
for  boardinff.    The  small  twigs  are  used  for  l^ket- 
work,-  and  Uie  leaves  are  highly  valued  in  winter 
as  food  for  sheep.    One  of  the  substances  known 
as  manna,  the  bed-khisht,  used  as  a  laxative,  is 
said  to  be  a  product  on  a  species  of  willow  of 
Khorasan  and  Turkestan.     S.  flabellaris,  Ands., 
S.  hastata,  X.,  and  S.  oxvcarpa,  Ands.,  are  found  at 
various  elevations  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya  and 
Ladakh  from  6000  to  15,000  feet ;  and  the  leaves, 
etc.,  of  several  are  used  as  fodder.    In  KaeJlmir 
the  willow  is  used  largely  for  basket-making ;  in 
Tibet  many  of  the  houses  are  made  of  willow 
wattle  and  daub.  Twig  bridges  of  willow  are  men- 
tioned   in  Spiti,   Za^ar,  and    Ladakh,  where 
Parrotia  is  not  found.     In  Kashmir,  willow  twigs 
are  employed  as  tooth-sticks.      There  also,  and 
•till  more  on  the  Chenab  and  in  Ladakh,  the  trees 
are  severely  and  systematically  lopped,  the  young 
shoots  and  bark  of  the  larger  removed  l^  hand, 


beinc  used  as  fodder. — Ckghom  ,*  Hoyle ;  (ySh. ; 
Hooker,  Him.  Jour. ;  Stewart ;  Honig. 

Salix  acmophyalla,  Boiss. 
Biia,     .    ,  HiKD.,  Piirj.  I  Budha,      .    •    .      SiNDi. 
Bedh,   ....  Pushtu.  | 

A  moderate-sized  tree  of  Persia,  Afghaniatan, 
N.W.  Himalaya,  and  Upper  Sind.  WM>d  tough 
and  elastic,  used  in  small  carpentry ;  weight,  37 
lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot  Leaves  as  fodder.—^.  A. 
Murray, 

Salix  iBgyptiaca,  Linn. 
Bed-i-muak,  .    .    .  Pxaa.  |  Khagawla,     .    .  Pushtu. 

Cultivated  at  Lahore  for  the  distillation,  from 
the  palm,  of  an  aromatic  water,  which  ia  nioch 
used  in  the  hot  season. 

Salix  alba,  L. 
Buhan,    .    .    .  Chutab. 
Yur,  Ohung,      .        „ 
Ohaugma,  Chsn.,  Ladkh. 
Big,  .....  Jhslum. 
Vwir,   .    .    .    .Kaoban. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart  says  that  there  is  considerable 
doubt  as  to  this  species,  but  it  or  an  allied  one 
appears  to  be  common  in  Kashmir,  Pangi,  I^ahoul, 
and  Ladakh,  etc.,  occaaionally  in  the  last  from 
5000  up  to  14,600  feet,  and  it  seems  to  occur  in 
Trans-Indus ;  height  to  80  feet  It  reaches  8  and 
9  feet  in  girth  when  well  protected.  Moorcroft 
mentions  one  of  16  feet,  but  the  largest  trees  are 
very  often  hollow.  It  is  planted  round  almost 
every  village,  and  along  the  water-courses  of  the 
Chenab.  The  slender  branches  and  leaves  serve 
as  food  for  sheep  and  goats.  Its  timber  is  Uie 
lightest  of  all  woods,  and  is  used  for  bungs. 

Salix  Babylonica,  X.,  Weeping  willow. 
Bada,  Baintli, ' .    .  Bkas.    Bisa,  Giur,    .    .  Kakgra. 


Kakhang,       . 
Walohang,      •  „ 

Shan,  Madanu,  .     .  Panj. 
Khanral,  •  Tbanb-Iisdub. 


Baida, 
Mo-ma-kha,  . 
Bidai,  .  .  . 
Pani-Jumma, 
Sail-i-majnan, 


BUBM. 

Chenab. 
Hind. 


Ghnng,     ....  Panj. 
Bed-i-majnim,    .    .  Phbs. 
Laila,  Kntira,    •    .      ,, 
WiUa,  Khar-Willa,  Push. 
Wala,  .    .  Tbanb-Indus. 

A  small  tree  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  common 
on  the  sides  of  all  the  rivers  and  canals,  aa  well 
as  in  the  gardens  of  the  Chinese;  is  culti- 
vated in  gairdens  in  Northern  India,  through- 
out the  Panjab,  and  to  5500  feet  in  the  hills 
and  Kashmir.  Near  Chumba  Dr.  Stewart  saw 
trees  of  12  feet  girth.  It  grows  rapidly,  and 
ia  easily  raised  in  moist  places  by  cuttmgs,  up  to 
stakes  of  considerable  size,  which  are  often  planted 
to  consolidate  the  banks  of  watercuts,  eto.  Its 
branches  and  twigs  are  largely  used  for  baskets, 
wattles,  weirs,  eto.  Good  cricket  bats  have  been 
made  from  it.  The  leaves  are  reckoned  tonic; 
contain  a  neutral  principle  called  salicine,  and 
tannic  acid ;  some  consider  it  nearly  equal  to  cin- 
chona; it  is  also  said  to  be  anthelmintic  The  small 
twigs  are  used  for  kiltas,  baskets,  and  rope  bridges. 

Salix  caprea,  Linn. 


Bed-i-muthk. 


Pkbs.  I  Khagawala, 


PusaTC. 


Khilaf-i-balki, 

Cultivated  at  several  places  in  the  Panjab 
plains.  The  large  yellowish  catkins  of  flowers 
appear  in  February,  and  ore  collected  and  sold  at 
about  6  or  8  rupees  per  maund  to  perfumers,  who 
distil  a  scentea  water  from  them.  This,  imied 
with  water,  is  drunk  as  a  sherbet,  which  has  a 
rather  pleasant  though  somewhat  medicinal  taste. 

Salix  tetrasperma,  Roscb, 


Bheh,  ....  Assam. 
Pani-^uma,  .  .  .Bsnq. 
Mo-ma-kha,  .    .     Busir. 
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Bed,  Laila,  Safeda,  Hum.  |  Walloonj, . 


BhaiBMi  BaMhl,  .  Hna>. 
Bhomtasy .  Jallandhab. 
Oud-by&B,     ,     Kaicaon. 


Mabb. 


SALKH. 


SALSETTE. 


In  the  Panjab  this  is  planted  in  the  plains,  bnt 
IS  occasionalljr  seen  in  the  outer  hills  to  4000  feet, 
aod  to  5000  or  6000  feet  on  the  banks  of  the  hill 
Btxeams  of  Kamaon.  It  is  common  at  Ranga- 
tnally,  in  the  Tend,  in  the  Kheeree  pass,  and  along 
the  foot  of  the  mountains;  is  yery  common 
throughout  the  Madras  Presidency  from  the  sea- 
level  up  to  7000  feet ;  is  absent  from  Ceylon,  but 
extends  to  Burma  and  Java.  Its  wood  is  small 
but  tough  and  elastic,  but  is  not  used  in  Burma 
or  India.  A  cubic  foot  weifijhs  37  lbs.  It  is 
readily  raised  by  cuttings,  ana  grows  rapidly  to 
a  considerable  size.  Dr.  Stewart  had  seen  trees 
of  6  feet  girth.  The  names  of  all  these  plants,  as 
laila  and  majnun,  are  alluding  to  the  well-known 
eastern  love  story. 

SALKH.  The  custom  of  the  Arabs,  called 
by  them  As-Salkh,  i.e.  scarring,  appears  to  be  a 
mode  of  establishing  their  manhood  and  courage. 
The  father  and  friends  go  out  into  the  open  air, 
where  they  surround  the  lad,  who  sits  down. 

SALLi  MAN,  Velella  mutica,  a  hydrostatic 
Acalepha  of  a  yery  beautiful  and  interesting  struc- 
ture.    Also  Y.  limbosa  and  other  species. 

SALMALIA  MALABARICA.    ScL  and  E, 
Bombax  Malabari<mm,/).C;  B.  heptaphyllum,  Raxb, 


Bakio  ahinial, 
Lai,  L^pan, 


Bed  eotton  tree, 
Bakta-sembal,    . 


Bevg. 
Bu&if. 

DUKH. 

.   £no. 
Hind. 


Mul  elavu,  .  .  Maleal. 
Sftlmali,  Sfaalmali,  Saksk. 
K&tU'imbul-gas,  Sinoh. 
Elaram,  Pnla  maram,TAM. 
Buraga,     ....    Tel. 


land  (CaloQtta  Jour.  Nat  Hisi  iii.  p.  388),  WAs 
caught  by  GriflBth  (Journals,  p-  408)  in  the 
Bamian  river,  which  flows  into  the  Oxds,  and 
whose  waters  are  separated  by  one  narrow  moun- 
tain ridge  from  those  of  the  feeders  of  the  I&dttt. 

S.  orientalis,  Pallas^  according  to  Adams,  p. 
187,  occurs  in  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li.  The  nature 
of  the  tropical  ocean  into  which  all  the  Himalaya 
rivers  debouche  is  no  doubt  the  proximate  eause 
of  the  absence  of  Balmoninse.  Sir  John  Richard- 
son (Fishes  of  CMna  Seas,  etc.,  in  Brit.  AsS.  Rep., 
etc.)  says  that  no  species  of  the  order  has  been 
found  in  the  Chinese  and  Eastern  Asiatic  seas. 

SALON,  Mandhu  tribes  on  the  Upper  Saghalin. 

SALONES  are  a  toibe  of  sea-gypmes,  living  In 
the  dry  weather  in  thdr  boats,  and  dttfltig  the 
monsoon  seeking  a  temporary  sheHer  in  huts 
built  on  the  lee  side  of  the  islands  of  ^e  Mergui 
Archipelago.  They  are  said  to  be  divided  into 
several  dans,  which  have  each  a  recognised  right 
to  fishing-grounds  within  certain  Ihnits.  Formerly 
they  were  much  exposed  to  the  predatory  attacks 
of  Malay  pirates,  but  these  trouoles  have  almost 
ceased,  and  during  the  fine  weather  Salonee  may 
be  seen  in  their  peculiar  wicker-work  boats  at 
Mergui,  whither  they  come  to  dispose  of  their 
fish  and  beche-de-mer.  In  personu  appeartaoe 
they  are  between  the  Malays  and  the  Burmese. 
Their  language  has  affinities  with  the  tongue  Of 
the  former,  and  belongs  to  the  Malay-Polynesian 
group  of  agglutinating  languages.  894  were 
counted  in  the  Mergui  district  living  in  various 
islands  of  the  ArchiTOlago. 

SALOO,  a  doth  of  Banda ;  it  is  dyed  with  alkanet 
root,  with  a  mixture  of  castor-oii,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  pfto  to  every  piece  of  doth,  each  piece  of 
cloth  being  eight  yards.  Besides  castor-oil, 
Russee,  a  kind  of  earth,  is  also  mixed,  eovd 
coats*  dung  and  altms.  The  cloth  is  first  rubbed 
for  ten  days  in  the  castor-oil,  Russee,  and  goat's 
dung,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun.  After  ten  days 
it  is  well  washed  and  dried,  and  then  steeped  In 
the  oil  for  five  days ;  afterwards  washed  and  dried 
in  the  sun ;  and  after  a  third  application  of  soap 
and  water,  the  cloth  is  ready  for  sale.  The  cost 
of  dyeing  different  kinds  of  doth  is  as  follows : 
— Nynsook  cloth  sells  at  1  anna  per  yard ;  mul- 
mul  at  f  anna  per  yard ;  and  that  used  for  the 
pagri  or  turband  at  ^  anna  per  yard. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  value 
of  the  quantity  of  saloo  cloth  annually  manufac- 
tured. It  is  exported  to  other  parts  of  India, 
and  its  use  is  general,  and  not  limited  to  particular 
castes.  The  wholesale  market  value  is  about  1 
rupee  6  annas  6  pice  per  piece,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  doth  dyed. —  Cal,  Cat.  Ex.^  1862. 

SAlOTAR  a  work  is  extant  on  veterinary 
medicine;  it  is  said  to  be  by  Salotar,  who  is  stated 
to  have  been  the  tutor  of  Susruta.  It  was  trans- 
lated ^m  Sanskrit  in  the  vear  1831.  But  Pro- 
fessor Max  Mnller  mentions  that  Salotar  is  not  known 
AS  the  author  of  such  a  work,  and  he  adds  that 
Salotariya  is  a  name  of  Panini,  and  that  the 
teacher  of  Susruta  is  said  to  have  been  Devodasa. 
Salotar,  also  Salastri  and  Salotri,  Hno).,  is  a 
veterinary  surgeon. — MuUerU  Lectures,  p.  142. 

SALSETTE  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
She-aste,  meaning,  m  Mahratta,  eighty-six,  it 
SalmottidsB  are,  however,  foun^  in  the  Oxus,  having  formerly  contained,  it  is  said,  tiiat  number 
and  in  all  the  rivers  of  Central  Asia  that  flow  of  villages.  Mr.  Burgess  says  (p.  849)  it  is  called 
north  and  west ;  and  the  Salmo  orientalis,  M^Clel-    Shatshashthi.    It  is  150  square  miles,  and  much 
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lliis  is  a  large  tree,  with  flowers  of  a  beautiful 
red  colour,  common  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Ceylon,  and  from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other, 
particularly  along  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, and  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the 
forest  trees  of  Tenasserim.  The  tree  grows 
rapidly,  and  is  occasLonally  found  80  to  40  feet 
in  girUi.  The  tree  is  sometimes  called  S.  penta- 
phyllum,  when  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  5 
initoid  of  7,  but  there  is  no  difference  in  species, 
for  the  trees  frequently  carry  both  kinds  of  leaf. 
When  very  large,  their  appearance  is  magnificent; 
the  thick  stem  spreads  out  towards  the  base  at 
intervals  into  buttress>like  projections,  strengthen- 
ing and  supporting  the  main  stem;  and  in  the 
spring  season  the  tree  is  covered  with  huge  mag- 
nolia-shaped scarlet  blossoms.  The  silky  down 
that  envelopes  the  seed  is  used  to  stuff  mattresses 
and  pillows,  and  has  occasionally  been  made  into 
cloth ;  the  young  trees  and  branches  have  short 
flat  thorns.  The  young  flower-buds  are  cooked 
and  eaten  in  some  pla(^ ;  its  white,  soft,  light, 
brittle  wood,  though  not  strong,  is  used  for  boxes, 
scabbards,  doors,  and  water-conduits ;  white  ants 
readily  attack  the  wood.  Leaves  used  as  fodder ; 
its  gum  is  the  mooche-ras  of  the  bazar,  and  the 
roots  of  yoimg  trees  produce  the  safed  musli, 
which  is  used  to  make  a  cooling  beverage. 

SALMA  SITARA,  of  gold  and  silver,  a  manu- 
facture of  Bengal. 

SALMON, 


Lax. 
lAchs 


Salamone, 

Salmao, 

Semgha, 


It. 

POR. 

Rus. 


Dan.,  Sw. 

DuT.,  Gbr. 
Saoxnon,  .  Fb.,  Sootch. 
Bermone,  ....       It. 

No  trout  or  salmon  inhabits  any  of  the  rivers 
that  debouche  into  the  Indian  Ocean  (the  so- 
called  Himalayan  trout  is  a  spedes  ot    carp). 
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the  largest  of  the  many  iaiands  near  the  island 
of  Bombay,  and  the  iriete  of  Drayee  and  Veraova 
are  juat  off  the  ahore  of  Salaette.  Salaette  and 
Baaaein  were  taken  by  the  Britiah  on  the  28th 
December  1774,  and  Salaette,  Baaaein,  and  the 
revenues  of  Broach  were  ceded  by  Raghoba 
on  the  6th  March  1776.  Ita  northern  point  ia  in 
lat  19^  7'  40"  N.,  and  long.  72°  47^  E.  It  ia 
connected  with  Bombay  by  a  cauaeway  and  bridge 
at  Sion,  2  milea  £.  of  Mahim.  Between  Mahim 
and  Bandora  are  a  fine  cauaeway  and  bridge, 
Gonatructed  at  the  joint  expenae  of  Sir  Jamaetjee 
Jejeebhoy  and  Qovemment.  It  ia  beautifully 
diversified  and  well  peopled.  It  haa  many  ancient 
rock-templea  at  Kanheri,  Marol,  Magatbana,  Man- 
dapeswar,  and  Jogee,  and  at  Kanheri,  about  one 
hundred,  moatly  aimdl,  excavated  in  a  large, 
aoUtary,  bare  hill,  aome  of  them  covered  with 
aculptnre  of  the  Mahayana  type.  The  chaitya  at 
Kanheri  haa  been  pronounced  by  Dr.  Ferguaaon  to 
be  merely  a  copy  of  the  Karli  cave.  It  belonga 
to  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  but  nine  of 
ito  viharas  aeem  to  be  of  earlier  date. — Burgessy 
p.  S49. 

SALSOLA,  Kontee-lanee  and  Kharu  lanee, 
SiND.  A  genua  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Ghenopodiacese,  named  from  Salaua,  aalt,  in 
conaequence  of  nuiny  of  the  apecies,  S.  kali, 
S.  aativa,  S.  aoda,  and  othera,  yielding  kelp  and 
barilla.  The  apecies  are  chiefly  found  on  the 
aea-ahore  in  temperate  climatea,  but  alao  in  hot 
parte  of  the  world  where  the  soil  ia  aaline,  or 
where  there  ia  aalt  water  in  the  vicinity.  Varioua 
apeciea  of  Salaolaceie  abound  in  the  more  aaline 
ary  parte  of  the  doaba  of  the  Weatern  Panjab. 
The  Sidaola  kali  of  Europe  and  the  colder  parta 
of  Aaia  ia  moatly  found  on  aandy  ahorea  or  arid 
deaertB ;  an  annual  bushy  plant,  with  stiff,  thorny, 
channelled  leavea.  The  dried  plant,  when  re- 
duced to  aahea,  yields  25  to  30  per  cent  of  car- 
bonate of  aoda;  uaed  in  India  in  aoap-making, 
calico-dyeing,  waahing,  etc. 

SALSOLA  INDICA.  Willde,  Oomari-keeray, 
Tah.  ;  Ella-kura,  Tel.  Thia,  with  apeciea  of  Sali- 
cornesB,  and  other  of  the  Ghenopodiacese,  are 
nativea  of  the  aalt  marahea  and  grounds  near  the 
aea,  flowering  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The 
green  leaves  are  universally  eaten  by  all  daaaea 
of  nativea  who  live  near  the  aea,  and  are  reckoned 
very  wholeaome.  The  leavea  of  thia  plant  alone 
aaved  many  thouaand  Uvea  during  the  famine  in 
India  of  1791-92-93.  It  ia  a  email  procumbent 
weed,  with  Unear-ahaped  leavea,  ia  uaed  aa  greena, 
and  ia  a  very  pleaaant  vegetable.  Thia,  being 
naturally  aalt,  haa  given  rise  to  the  Teling  aaying, 
*The  carping  huaband  (finding  fault  without 
cauae)  aaya  to  hia  wife,  There  ia  no  aalt  in  the 
Ilakura.'    In  Malabar,  barilla  ia  made  from  it. 

SALSOLA  NUDIFLORA. .  WUlde,  Ravakada, 
Reyyi-kada,  Tel.,  ia  a  native  of  aalt  barren  landa 
near  the  aea,  and  flowera  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  The  atema  are  perennial,  many 
spreading  cloae  upon  the  ground,  and  often 
striking  root,  ramoua  extremitiea  of  the  branchea 
ascending.  The  plant  ia  only  uaed  for  fuel,  but 
Roxburgh  believed  it  would  yield  excellent  aoda. 
— Roxh,;  0'»SA. ;  Voigt;  Jaffrey, 
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Four  kinda  are  distinguiahed, — rock-aalt,  sea- 
aaltj  lake-aalt,  and  earth-aalt.  When  found  native 
in  unmenae  maaaea,  which  only  require  to  be 
dug  and  reduced  to  powder,  it  ia  termed  rock- 
aalt;  when  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  sea 
water,  common  aalt  or  aea-aalt ;  and  when  manu- 
factured from  the  aaline  aoil,  it  ia  known  aa 
earth-aalt.  Sea-aalt  ia  extenaively  manufactured 
on  account  of  the  Indian  Government  at  many 
placea  along  the  coaat.  The  proceaa  ia  not  every- 
where exactly  the  aame,  but  generally,  the  sea 
water  being  raiaed  by  meana  of  levers,  called 
pakottaa,  ia  run  into  aballow  beda  or  pana,  and 
evaporated,  additional  water  bein^  added  as  the 
evaporation  goes  on.  The  aalt  is  raked  to  the 
aide,  and  conveyed  to  platforma  or  raiaed  places, 
where  it  ia  heaped  in  quantitiea  of  10  or  more 
garce.  In  aome  placea  a  proportion  of  the  salt 
water  ia  obtained  from  wella  dug  near  salt  creeka  ; 
in  othera  the  salt  water  ia  dammed  up  in  the 
moutha  of  rivera,  where  it  ia  partially  evaporated 
for  aome  time  before  being  run  into  the  crystal  - 
lizing  pana.  In  aome  parta  of  Geylon,  of  the 
adjoining  coaat  of  the  Peninaula  of  India,  where 
the  beadi  is  long  and  ahelving,  alao  on  the  ahores 
of  the  Rimn  of  Gutch,  aalt  is  formed  naturally  on 
the  sea-shore,  by  the  sun^s  rays  evaporating  the 
tidal  waves. 

All  round  the  coaata  of  Geylon  and  the  Peninsala 
of  India,  but  chiefly  on  the  east  coast,  salt  is 
locally  made  in  great  quantities,  and  at  a  cost 
defying  all  foreign  competition.  For  this  reaaoo, 
in  British  India,  Geylon,  and  Netherland  India, 
salt  manufacture  is  a  monopoly  of  the  respective 
governments  in  India,  ana  yields  a  large  part 
of  the  revenue. 

In  Bengal,  the  monopoly  of  salt  in  one  form 
or  other  dates  at  least  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  there  in  1765.  The  strict 
monopoly  of  salt  commenced  in  1780,  under  a 
system  of  agencies.  The  system  introduced  in 
1780  continued  in  force  witn  occasional  modifl- 
cationa  till  1862,  when  the  aeveral  aalt  agenciea 
were  gradually  aboliahed,  leaving  the  aupply  of 
aalt,  whether  by  importation  or  excise  manu- 
facture, to  private  enterprise.  Since  then,  for 
Bengal  proper,  the  supply  of  the  condiment  has 
been  obtained  chiefly  oy  importation,  but  in  j^art 
by  private  manufacture  under  a  system  of  excise. 

The  Indian  Salt  Act  xii.  of  1882  was  passed 
by  the  Governor-General  on  the  10th  March.  It 
repealed  the  Inland  Gnstoms  Act  viii.  of  1875, 
and  the  Salt  Act  xviii.  of  1877 ;  also  section  9 
of  the  Bengal  Salt  Act  vii.  of  1864,  clauses  h  and 
c  of  section  89  of  the  Burma  Land  Act  ii.  of 
1876,  and  sections  36  and  37  of  the  Ajmir  Laws 
Regulation  ili.  of  1877. 

Act  xiL  of  1882  embraced  the  N.W.  Provinces, 
Panjab,  Oudh.  Ajmir,  Mairwara,  Sind,  the  Patna 
Division,  and  Gentral  India,  and  fixed  Rs.  50 
as  the  fee  for  a  licence  to  manufacture  and  refine 
saltpetre  and  to  separate  and  purify  salt;  also 
Rs.  10  for  a  licence  to  manufacture  sulphate  of 
soda  (Khari-nun)  by  solar  heat  in  evaporating 
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Collected.     Chaiges. 

1877,  £6,304,658  £488,480 

1878,  6,460,082  539,858 

1879,  6,941,120  404,743 

1880,  7,266,413  340,687 

1881,  7,115,988  363,537 


pans ;  and  Bs.  2  each  for  a  saltpetre  licence,  for 
making  Ehari-non  by  artificial  heat,  and  for  the 
nuumfacture  of  other  saline  substances  ;  and  by 
chapter  iii.  power  was  given  to  impose  a  duty  not 
exceeding  three  rupees  per  maund  of  82^  lbs. 
ayoirdapois  on  salt  manufactured  ia  or  imported 
by  land  into  any  part  of  British  India,  and  with 
power  to  fix  the  minimum  price  at  which  salt, 
excavated,  manufactured,  or  sold  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  GoYernment  of  India,  shall  be  sold. 

Further,  by  chapter  vL,  the  excise  duty  payable 
under  the  Madras  Act  vi.  of  1871  was  not  to  be 
demanded  until  the  salt  was  to  be  removed  from 
the  place  of  storage. 

The  duty  was  fixed  in  1878  at  Rs.  2.8  per 
maund,  in  most  parts  of  British  India;  in  the 
Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal,  Rs.  3.2  per  maund ; 
and  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  Ks.  2.12  per  maund. 

In  British  India,  in  the  10  years  1871-72  to 
1880-81,  the  salt  revenue  collected  averaged 
£6,484,268,  and  the  charges  of  collection 
£453,917. 

€k>Uected.      Chaiges. 

1872,  £5,966,596  £477,368 

1873,  6,165,630     476,680 

1874,  6,150,662    478,245 

1875,  6,227,301     462,168 

1876,  6,244,415     507,410 

Salt  imported  into  British  India-— 

1879-80,  .  .  352,238  tons,  Rs.  76,25,321 
1880-81,  .  .  373,876  „  „  66,55,174 
1881-82,    .    .    357,227    „         „  56,90,671 

In  Ceylon  the  manufacture  of  salt  is  conducted 
by  solar  evaporation  and  by  artificial  heat.  The 
b^st  article  is  formed  naturally  in  the  Southern 
and  in  parts  of  the  Northern  Provinces.  In  the 
Northern  Provinces  the  evaporation  is  chiefly  from 
salt  pans.  Between  the  years  1865  and  1870 
the  production  ranged  from  121,146  cwt.,  costing 
£11,000,  and  791,503  cwt.,  costing  £20,502,  the 
revenue  averaging  £71,381. 

In  Netherland  India  the  manufacture  is  carried 
on  by  the  Government  on  its  own  account,  by  solar 
evaporation  from  salt  pans,  of  which  there  are 
se feral  in  process,  and  their  contents  are  drawn 
off  from  one  to  another.  The  salt  is  obtained  in 
30  to  40  days.  The  monopoly  is  in  force  through 
neaiiy  the  whole  of  Java  and  Madura,  throughout 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  Bencoolen,  Lampongs, 
Pidembang,  Banca,  the  east  and  west  coast  of 
Borneo.  But  in  Riouw,  Billeton,  Celebes,  Am- 
boyna,  Temate,  Banda,  and  Timor,  the  Netherland 
India  Government  does  not  interfere  with  the 
supply.  In  1871,  the  quantity  sold  at  the  places 
where  the  monopoly  exists,  was  32,599  coyangs. 

On  the  Continent  of  India^  the  only  lake  from 
which  salt  is  obtain^  is  the  Sambhar  Lake  of 
Rajputana.  Its  waters  are  highly  saline,  and  its 
efflorescing  salt  is  greatly  prized,  as  also  is  that 
of  the  Runn  of  Cutcb. 

Salt  beds  in  Sind  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Allah  Band.  In  1847,  Lieutenant  Burke  estimated 
the  quantity  in  the  Goongraat  1,500,000,000  tons. 

In  Orissa,  two  kinds  of  salt  are  made,  one  called 
Pangah,  by  evaporating  highly  concentrated  brine 
by  artificial  heat.  The  other,  Kurkutch,  is  pre- 
ferred ;  it  ia  obtained  by  the  solar  heat  evaporating 
sea  water,  is  cheaper,  and  it  is  the  only  kind 
allowed  to  be  used  m  the  temples. 

Salt  is  manufactured  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hooaly  river,  above  Kedgeree,  and  on  either  side 
of  the  rivers  Huldi,  Tengree-ELhaUy,  and  Roy- 


Ehally,  and  in  the  numerous  canals  and  creeks 
which  are  fed  by  them,  to  the  extent  of  9  lakhs  of 
maunds,  employing  about  17,000  people. 

Salt  wells  are  sunk  fdong  both  h&nks  of  the 
Purna  river.  When  the  depth  of  90  feet  is  attained, 
the  water  suddenly  gushes  up  to  a  height  of  15 
or  20  feet,  like  the  jet  from  an  artesian  well. 

The  Great  Salt  Ranae  in  the  N.W.  frontier 
of  India  runs  through  the  Jhelum  and  Sbahpur 
districts,  and  its  vast  deposits  of  rock-salt  are 
practically  inexhaustible.  The  principal  beds 
occur  in  the  southern  slopes  of  tne  range,  and 
are  from  150  to  200  feet  in  thickness.  At 
Kalabagh  the  salt  is  quarried  in  open  mines,  but 
in  other  places  the  mines  are  led  to  by  galleries, 
as  in  the  Mayo  mine  at  Kheora,  the  Sardi  mines 
in  the  Jhelum  district,  and  the  Warcha  mine  in 
Shahpur. 

Salt  of  the  Kohat  district  is  obtained  near  the 
surface,  from  five  quarries  in  the  chain  of  hills 
running  from  the  Indus  towards  BiJiadur  Khel. 
It  is  of  a  black  or  dark-green  colour.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  world  are  there  salt  deposits  of  such 
vast  extent  and  purity. 

To  the  east  of  Lahore,  at  Bureng  and  Gomi, 
near  Mandi,  are  two  mines,  and  at  Eotri  rock- 
salt  was  discovered. 

During  the  progress  of  Mr.  Wynne's  survey, 
three  mines  were  being  worked  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Indus,  and  the  open  quarries  of 
Kalabagh  on  the  other  side.  The  largest  mines 
are  the  Mayo  mines  at  Kheora.  In  these,  vast 
but  dangerous  chambers  had  been  opened  up  by 
the  old  Sikh  workmen,  who  were  so  careless  in 
their  method  of  excavating,  that  two  heavy  pillars 
supporting  the  roof  of  one  chamber  were  left 
resting  on  a  thick  crust  of  salt  spanning  another 
large  chamber  below.  This  eventually  gave  way 
in  1870,  and  the  ruins  of  the  fallen  mass  were 
so  great  that  quite  a  crater  was  formed  on  the 
hill  in  which  the  mines  are  situated.  Since  the 
advent  of  British  rule  a  better  system  of  working 
has  been  introduced ;  and  instead  of  gaining 
entrance  to  the  mines  by  a  slippery  incline,  one 
can  now  drive  in  upon  a  tramway  through  a 
spacious  passage,  in  which  due  provision  has  been 
made  for  ventilation.  The  old  chambers  still 
remain  to  be  contrasted  with  the  new  ones,  and 
when  illuminated  with  coloured  or  magnesium 
lights  the  effect  of  the  brilliant  crystal  facets  and 
stalactite  masses  in  them  is  very  picturesque. 
Gunpowder  is  now  used  in  these  mines  for 
blasting  purposes.  Dr.  Warth  estimated  that  800 
lakhs  of  maunds,  or  more  than  a  million  tons, 
have  been  removed  from  the  Mayo  mines,  but 
they  show  as  yet  no  signs  of  becoming  exhausted. 

The  Sardi  and  Warcha  mines  are  of  less  im- 
portance. The  Kalabagh  or  Trans-Indus  quarries 
are  all  open  workings  in  a  thick  group  of  salt 
beds,  ranging  from  4  feet  to  20  feet  in  thickness. 
They  run  along  the  right  side  of  the  Lun  or 
Gossai  Nallah,  the  salt  extending  from  the  base 
of  the  hill  as  high  up  as  200  feet.  The  outcrop 
runs  for  some  two  miles  up  the  glen,  and  there 
are  14  working-places  or  quarries.  The  value 
of  the  receipts  &om  the  four  Salt  Range  mines  for 
the  four  years  ending  1870-71,  averaged  £388,144 
annually.  Where  the  workings  have  been  most 
carefully  surveyed,  the  salt  has  been  found  in 
zones,  consisting  ot  several  distinct  beds,  within 
distances  of  about  600  feet,  200  feet,  and  leas  of 
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the  top  of  the  marl  and  gypBum.  There  seems  to 
be  a  larger  development  of  so-called  bad  salt  in 
the  western  than  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district, 
bnt  it  may  be  mentioned  that  this  bad  salt 
would  in  other  districts  be  extremely  valuable. 
A  very  wasteful  system  of  carriage  had  prevailed. 
The  salt  was  reduced  to  rou^h  spherical  lumps  to 
prevent  the  comers  from  bemg  rubbed  off  during 
its  transport  in  open  nettings  or  hair-cloth  ba^, 
and  an  enormous  quantity  of  it  was  thus  wasted. 

Earth-salt  is  produced  from  tracts  of  saline 
soiL  These  occur  in  many  parts  of  British  India, 
and  sere  called  namaksar,  dawanaH,  nonarah,  and 
aihri. 

In  N.  India  the  saline  tracts  are  distinguished 
into  Sichan,  from  the  verb  Sichna,  to  moisten  or 
bedew,  and  t}oran,  from  Goma,  to  dig  or  scrape. 

In  tiie  Sichan  tracts,  the  soil  has  no  saline 
particles,  but  the  saline  water  from  wells  being 
spread  over  it,  the  action  of  the  sun  causes  the 
saline  particles  to  effloresce,  and  from  this  the 
salt  is  manufactured.  If  these  Sichan  soils  be 
left  for  a  year  or  two,  they  again  become  fit  for 
cultivation. 

The  soil  of  the  Goran  tract  is  wholly  saline  and 
unculturable,  and  except  after  heavy  rain,  edible 
salt  can  be  made  from  them  at  any  season  by 
solar  or  artificial  heat.  Water  poured  on  the 
saline  earth  passes  through,  cartying  with  it  the 
saline  particles  in  solution,  which  is  afterwards 
evaporated  by  the  sun's  rays  or  by  artificial  heat. 
When  the  s^Jt  soil  is  strong,  about  five  seers 
of  dry  earth  will  yield  from  8  to  10  chittak  of 
salt. 

Salt  occurs  in  several  parts  of  Mysore  in  con- 
siderable abundance,  usually  on  the  red  soil,  and 
it  was  manufactured  in  almost  eveTj  village  on  the 
south  side  of  Chittuldroog.  It  efnoresces  on  the 
surface  in  the  dry  season,  and  the  people  sweep 
it  together,  and,  after  dissolving  it,  crystallize  it. 

In  Asia  Minor^  between  lat.  37**  and  39®  N., 
and  long.  30**  and  S^°  E.,  are  a  number  of  valleys 
or  depressions  filled  with  saline  waters,  having 
no  outlets,  the  chief  being  Tuz  Gol,  Murad  Su 
Gol,  Ak  Shahr  Gol,  Bey  Shahr,  Lake  Chardak ; 
and  Lake  Tan,  less  saline,  is  240  miles  in  circum- 
ference. El  Sabahkah,  near  Aleppo,  is  a  salt 
lake.  In  Palestine  is  the  Dead  Sea,  or  Babr-ul- 
Lut.  It  is  1800  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  its  waters  contain  12*11  per 
cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium,  7 '8  of  magnesium 
chloride,  2*4  calcium  chloride,  and  1-2  potash. 
To  the  south-west  of  the  lake  are  deposits  of 
rock-salt,  forming  the  chief  portion  of  the  hills 
of  Usdom  or  Sodom,  w^here  a  pillar  of  rock-salt 
was  pointed  out  as  Lot's  wife. 

Rock-salt  abounds  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Ararat  westward  along  the  mountain  chains 
bordering  the  upper  courses  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Araxes,  to  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  the 
Eiol  Irmak.  It  is  particularly  pure  at  Beli  Bagh, 
near  Kaukari,  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  At 
Ulash,  and  near  Amasia,  salt  is  found,  and  there 
are  salt  mines  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  Kizil  Irmak,  and  also  at  Kulpia  in  the 
valley  of  the  Araxes.  The  whole  of  the  upper 
course  of  the  Araxes,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mount  Ararat  and  Nakhitschevan,  abounds 
with  rock-salt. 

The  greater  part  of  Kurdistan  is  supplied  with 
salt  from  the  Lake  Urumiah,  south  of  Mount 


Ararat.    It  is  80  miles  long  by  20  miles  broad, 
and  its  shallow  waters  are  intensely  saline. 

Rock-salt  also  occurs  in  the  valley  of  the  Oxtu 
and  its  tributaries,  and  mines  are  worked  near 
Bokhara,  at  Guzar,  Nerak,  Altanin  Dara,  Samgar, 
and  Khulm. 

In  Arabia,  rock-salt  is  found  near  Loheia,  and 
in  two  districts  east  of  Loheia,  also  in  the  hiUa 
of  Al-Kasym,  and  in  the  hills  near  the  coast,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bahrein  Island ;  and  salt  is  manu- 
factured on  all  the  Arabian  coasts,  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  admit  of  exportation. 

At  Hit,  near  Baghdad,  are  saline  wells;  also 
small  salt  lakes  at  Al  Mihl  and  the  neighbourhood, 
and  salt  abounds  at  Toz  Khurmate,  to  the  east  of 
the  Tigris. 

Near  Shiraz,  there  are  several  salt  lakes,  which 
furnish  the  neighbouring  country  with  salt  The 
chief  of  these  are  Mahluja  or  Lake  of  Shiraz, 
Lake  Bakhtigan,  and  Lake  Kazarun. 

The  mountains  of  Kirman  and  Larxstan  abound 
in  rock-salt.  The  hills  in  the  island  of  Ormnz 
are  almost  wholly  composed  of  rock-salt,  which 
is  mined  and  exported.  The  neighbouring  isbuid 
of  Angar  is  also  noted  for  its  rock-salt. 

A  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Neshapur,  rock-salt 
is  mined,  and  there  are  brine  springs  at  Pali 
Nika  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  and  rock-salt 
to  the  east  of  that  place. 

Baluchistan  has  salt  works  at  Lyari,  in  the 
south,  and  rock-salt  of  a  red  colour  occurs  in  the 
mountains  between  Cntch  Gandava  and  Kalat. 

In  Further  India  and  in  the  south-east  of  Asia 
salt  is  obtained  on  the  coasts  by  evaporatmg  the 
sea  water,  and  inland,  from  saline  wells,  saline 
soils,  and  deposits  of  rock-salt. 

Salt  fields  are  extensive  at  Shimpagah,  a  short 
distance  above  Mandalay,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Irawadi,  and  at  other  places  in  smaller  quantitiea 

China. — Rock-salt  occurs  in  the  island  of  TVung- 
Ming,  in  Yunnan,  and  Sze-chuen,  and  is  freely 
worked  ;  and  brine,  nearly  saturated,  is  found  at 
great  depths  in  wells,  sometimes  1800  feet.  But 
the  great  mineral  salt  district  of  China  fies  along 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  forming  the  eastern 
barrier  of  the  great  central  plateau  of  Aida. 

Salt  welte  and  springs  of  China  and  springs  of 
inflammable  gas  occur  in  the  districts  of  Toung- 
Hian,  Wei-Yuan-Hian,  in  the  department  of  Kia- 
Tinff-Fu,  in  Szu-Tchouan  on  the  borders  of  Tibet. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Ou-Thonang- 
Khiao  are  several  thousands  of  these  salt  wells 
in  a  space  of  ten  leagues  by  five.  The  wells  are 
mostly  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  1500  to  1800 
French  feet  in  depth. 

Salt  mines  are  worked  In  the  mountains  of 
Corea,  and  the  sea- shores  and  lagoons  of  Avadsi 
furnish  salt  to  the  Japanese. 

In  High  Asia,  a  lake  bed  occupies  the  lowest 
part  of  the  whole  of  Ala  Shan,  and  is  8100  feet 
abore  the  sea ;  it  is  about  83  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  encrusted  with  a  layer  of  pure  salt 
2  to  6  feet  thick. 

Ladakh.—Qsilt  Lake  of  the  Rapshu  district  iB 
seven  square  miles  in  area.  At  its  northern  shore 
are  a  series  of  small  lagoons,  the  water  of  which 
drying  up  leaves  a  deposit  of  common  salt 

Tibet  obtains  its  salt  from  the  safine  waiefs 
of  its  lakes, — ^the  Pangong  Lake  (100  miles),  in 
Western  Tibet ;  Lake  Nam-Cho,  or  Tengri-Nor, 
in  E.  Tibet,  15,000  feet  above  the  sea,  50  mfles 
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long,  and  16  to  25  mfles  broad.  Another  salt 
lake,  Bnlcbo,  is  to  its  north ;  and  to  its  south  the 
lakes  Dalai  Dabasun,  Dulan  Nor,  and  Sir-ho- 
Nor  contain  saline  waters.  Near  the  north  bend 
of  the  Hoang-ho  are  several  deserts  with  salt 
lakes,  and  Djaratai  Dabasan,  a  dried-np  salt  lake 
to  the  west  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Hoang-ho, 
BQpplies  all  the  neighbourhood. — Province  ofSind; 
Bombay  Selections^  No.  xviL,  1865 ;  Panjah  Cor- 
respondencey  1860,  iy.  No.  4,  1869,  No.  3 ;  M,  and 
M.  Ft.;  Heyne;  Captain  Strover,  1878;  M. 
Imbert;  Khproth  in  Jam,  Ed.  Jour.,  1880,  p.  108 ; 
DreWy  The  Northern  Barrier^  p.  805. 

SALT,  BLACK. 
Kala  nanuk,    .    .  HiKD.  |  Sonchal  namak,     .  Hnfl). 

To  make  this  medicinal  substance,  take  1  maund 
of  Sambhar  or  Dindwa  salt,  ^  seer  of  the  fruit  of 
Terminalia  bellerioa,  ^  seer  of  the  fruit  of  T. 
chebula,  ^  seer  of  Aonla  or  Emblica  officinalis,  ^ 
seer  of  black  sajji  or  impure  carbonate  of  soda; 
all  these  are  put  into  an  earthen  pot  over  a  fire, 
and  kept  there  till  scorched ;  when  about  35  out 
of  41  seers  remain,  the  pot  is  taken  off,  and  the 
black  salt  is  made.    About  2  maunds  of  wood  are 
used.     The  price  is  Rs.  8  per  maund.    It  is  used 
as  medicine  in  India  ana  China.     In  China  it 
seems  to  contain  a  little  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  is 
given  in  enlargements  of  the  spleen  and  liver. — 
Smith.  Mat  Med. ;  Powell,  Handbook  Econ.  Pro. 
SALT  FISH  is  largely  used  in  India  by  the 
people  as  a  condiment     In  1882,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  acted  on  Surgeon  -  Major  Day's 
reconomendation  that  the  tax  on  salt  used  in  the 
preparation  of  salt  fish  should  be  remitted.    In 
1879-80,  it  was  imported  into  India  to  the  value 
of  6  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  from  1877-78  to  1879-80, 
the  quantities  unported  ranged  about  2500  tons. 

SALT,  HENRY,  author  of  a  Vovage  to  Abys- 
sinia, and  Travels  into  the  Interior  of  that  Country, 
in  1809-1810,  London  1814. 
SALTPETRE,  Nitrate  of  Potash. 

ITbkir,     .    .    •    •  Akab. 
Mftlh-i-Bamt,  .    .      „ 
Siau-ahi,  H»ng-fliau,  Chin. 
Ten-siaa,  Ho-nav,      „ 
Ti-ahwang,  •    .    .      ,, 
Salpeter, .    .    Dur.,  QsB. 
Nitre, ....  £no.,  Fr. 
Soria-khar,  .    .    .     GuJ. 
Shora,     .     Hind.,  Pkbs. 


Lat. 


Malay. 


PotasssB  nitras, 
Sal-petrs,  .  • 
Sanoawa,  .  . 
Nitro,.  .  POBT.,  It.,  8p. 
Senitra,  ....  Bus. 
Yavakihia,  .  .  Sansk. 
Wedi-lunu,  .    .    .  Singh. 

Salitre, Sf. 

Pottil-uppa,     Tam.,  Tbl. 

The  saltpetre  of  commerce  is  obtained  from 
the  East  Indies,  chiefly  from  Gudh,  Bengal,  and 
Ndlore.    Saltpetre  exported  from  India  was,  in 

Cwt.  Rb. 

1878-79,  382,405  36,17,660 
1879-80,  509,372  46,97,968 
1881-82,  354,860  35,94,367 
1882-88,  399,565  38,87,662 


Cwt  Bs 

1874-75,  553,330  50,14,678 
1876-76,  415,080  34,89,487 
1876-77,  466,218  38,17,060 
1877-78,  389,002  37,90,017 


It  18  manufactured  in  India  by  lixiviating  nitri- 
fied earths,  and  evaporing  the  liquor  thus  obtained 
either  by  artificial  heat  or  by  the  sofair  rays. 
Saltpetre  soil  is  found  abundantly  on  the  sur- 
face of  nearlr  all  the  uncultivated  soil  in  most 
old  towns  and  villages,  within  or  in  the  inunediate 
vicinity  of  the  town  or  village,  also  on  the  sides 
of  roads,  and  encrusting  the  walls  of  houses. 
The  nitrous  efflorescence  is  most  abundant  diuing 
the  diy  weather  from  January  to  June,  and  is  not 
procurable  during  the  rainy  months,  or  after  rain 
showen.  Saltp^re  soil  always  contains  more  or 
leas  common  salt,  and  in  Gudh  is  often  intermixed 
with  patches  of  purely  salt  earth.    The  processes 


of  lixiviating,  filtering,  running  off  from  one  com- 
partment to  another,  and  collecting  the  crystal- 
lized saltpetre,  are  similar  to  those  followed  in 
the  manufacture  of  Glauber's  salt. 

It  generally  occurs  as  a  white  incrustation  on 
the  soil,  being  also  mixed  with  it  to  a  considerable 
depth.  The  earth  is  scraped  and  boiled  with 
water.  The  solution  is  then  concentrated  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  water  afterwards  eva- 
porated by  artificial  heat.  From  this  the  salt 
appears  in  impure  crystals,  which  are  exported  in 
coarse  bags  of  sacking.  In  this  state  the  salt  is 
known  as  rough  saltpetre.  The  empty  bags  are 
soaked  and  boiled  to  extract  the  salt  they  may 
have  imbibed,  and  then  sold  to  the  makers  6l 
coarse  wrapping  paper.  Its  ordinary  j^rice  is 
£88  to  £40  the  ton,  but  during  the  mutinies  in 
Northern  India  in  1857  and  1858,  it  rose  to  £59. 
It  is  refined  by  boiling  and  cooling,  the  pure 
crystals  forming  in  the  cold  solid  solution,  leaving 
the  impurities  still  dissolved. 

The  soil  of  the  BeUary,  Ongole,  and  Nellore 
districts  is  very  favourable  for  the  manufacture  of 
saltpetre. 

Burma. — Saltpetre  is  manufactured  in  several 
places  in  npi>er  Burma  to  about  50  tons  annually. 
it  is  found  in  some  of  the  caves  of  Tenasserim, 
and  is  imoorted  from  Rangoon.  It  is  manufac- 
tured in  China  from  the  natural  efflorescence  of 
the  soil,  but  it  is  largely  imported. 

In  Cuttack  nitre  is  known  locally  as  Kehai 
jabkhai. 

The  commercial  saltpetre  examined  in  Madras 
has,  generally  speaking,  been  very  pure,  and 
especially  free  from  siSphates.  It  is  made  at 
Moganore  and  Errode,  abo  of  a  very  fine  quality 
at  Ellore. 

Panjah.^^A  saltpetre  is  made  in  most  of  the  plain 
districts  of  the  Pan  jab,  particularly  in  Multan, 
Dehra  Ghazi  Khan,  Jhang,  and  Qngara,  where  it 
effloresces  iroontaneously  about  old  ruins,  and  is 
collected  and  purified  by  boiling  and  re-crvstalliza- 
tion.  It  forms  a  considerable  article  of  export, 
both  inland,  beyond  the  frontier,  and  also  to  the 
seaports.  Saltpetre  is  found  naturally  in  the 
soil,  in  many  parts  of  the  Panjab,  efflorescing 
near  old  buildings.  It  is  not  to  be  confused, 
however,  with  the  white  efflorescence  often  ob- 
served on  the  reh,  or  barren  uncultivated  lands, 
and  which  is  usually  a  sulphate  of  soda. 

Saltpetre  and  salt  are  produced  abundantly  in 
some  parts  of  Shahabad,  and  crude  saltpetre  is 
prepared  at  from  6  to  7  rupees  per  local  maund, 
by  the  Nooneah  workmen;  this,  in  its  crude 
state,  would  be  £15  to  £18  per  ton,  while  the  salt 
produced  with  the  saltpetre  is  of  a  coaise  kind. 

Marsden,  in  his  Sumatra  Researches,  referring 
to  the  saltpetre  caverns  in  the  country  of  Cal- 
town,  near  the  land  of  the  Davi  river,  states  that 
these  caves  are  filled  with  nests  of  innumerable 
birds  of  the  swallow  kind,  which  abound  the  more 
the  further  one  advanced  into  the  cave,  and  that 
it  was  their  dung  forming  the  soil  (in  many 
places  from  4  to  6,  and  even  from  15  to  20  feet 
deep)  which  affords  the  nitre.  A  cubic  foot  of 
this  earth  produced  on  boiling  7  lbs.  14  ounces 
of  saltpetre,  and  a  further  experiment  gave  one- 
ninth  more. — Quarterly  Review,  July  1868 ;  Rohde^ 
MSS.;  Cat.  M.  E.  o/ 1857;  Cat.  Ex.,  1862; 
Burckkardty  p.  114;  Robinson's  Travels,  ii.  p. 
185 ;  Marsden^s  Sumatra ;  Masan^s  Tenasserim, 
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SALUTATIONS. 


SALT  RANGE,  a  range  of  moaDtains  between    occur  in  the  red  marls  and  sandstonea  of  the  Salt 
u  32°  and  33°  20'  N.,  and  runniog  east  and  west '  Range.    They  are  from  150  to  200  feet  in  thick- 


lat 

from  the  base  of  the  Suliman  Mountains  to  the 
river  Jhelum,  in  the  Shahpur  and  Bminu  districts 
of  the  Panjab.  The  Bunnu  portion  of  the  range 
runs  north-westward  towards  the  Indus.  The 
main  chain  commences  in  the  lofty  hill  of  Ghel, 


ness,  but  masses  of  salt  are  also  found  interspersed 
among  the  marls,  and  detached  from  the  main 
beds.  There  are  three  principal  varieties  of  salt, 
viz.  red,  white,  and  crystal  salt.  The  red  is  pre- 
ferred for  merchandise,  as  it  does  not  break  up  so 

3701  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  formed  by  the    readily  as  the  others.    The  white  variety  not  un- 

«  . t  •  •  *         ii       * ii •  1. _ T_i-    ^_j 


convergence  of  three  spurs  rising  up  from  the 
Jhelum  river,  and  divided  from  the  Himalayan 
outliers  only  by  the  interposition  of  the  river 
valley. 

The  Salt  Range  of  mountains  seems  to  be  the 
Hons  Oromenus  of  Pliny  and  the  Sanskrit 
Raumaka.  The  range  occupies  historic  ground, 
^-one  extremity  resting  upon  the  Hydaspes  or 
Jhelum,  and  the  other  upon  the  Indus  or  Aba-sin, 
while  its  eastern  extension  overlooks  the  battle- 
field of  Chillianwalla.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  regions  of  British  India, 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  highly  fossiliferous  rocks 
and  enormous  deposit  of  rock-salt,  which,  for 
extent  [and  purity,  are  unequalled  in  the  whole 


frequently  passes  into  a  grey  or  greenish  and 
purplish  colour.  The  Bahadur  Rhel  Trans- 
Indus  mine  yields  blade  salt,  and  this  is  shipped  at 
Esa  Khel  for  export,  having  specific  uses  of  its 
own. 

SALU,  narrow  coarse  cotton  cloth  dyed  red 
with  madder. 

SALUER.  Malay.  Trousers  of  silk  or  cotton, 
or  silk  and  cotton  mixed. 

SALUNG.  SiAU.  A  mon^  of  account,  the 
fourth  of  the  tikal,  and  worth  about  7^. — 
Simmonds, 

SALUNKHA,  Hind.  ?  is  the  top  of  the  linga 
altar. 

SAIjUP.    Malay.    A  weight  used  in  Sumatra, 


world,  and  it  is  from  this  that  the  range  is  named,    of  2  lbs.  avoirdupois. — Simmonds. 

The  Salt  Range  proper  lies  entirely  on  the  SALUTATIONS  amongst  the  various  races  of 
eastern  side  of  the  Indus,  forming  a  somewhat ,  Asia  differ  in  form.  Genesis  xxxiii  4  says,  *  And 
elevated  border  to  the  Rawal  Piudi  plateau  (lying  Esau  ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced  him,  and 
to  the  north) ;  and  throughout  its  whole  length  fell  on  his  neck.'  Hindus  liave  five  forms  of 
of  about  150  miles,  its  steep  declivities  and  lofty  i  saluting,  viz.  (1)  the  Ashtanga,  in  which  the 
scarped  cliffs,  rising  to  an  average  height  of  2200 
feet,  abut  on  the  vast  semi-desert  plain  which 
spreads  southward  to  the  Arabian  Sea.  Mr. 
Wynne  considers  that  it  is  an  error  to  speak  of 
the  range  as  extending  across  the  Indus,  and  up 
to  the  Safed  Koh  in  Afghanistan,  as  the  salt  there 


person  prostrates  himself,  and  makes  eight  parts 
of  his  body  touch  the  ground,  viz.  knees,  hands, 
temples,  nose,  and  chin;   (2)   Panchanga,  ^re 

C,  the  forehead,  temples,   and  hands;    (3) 
lavata,  in  which  the  forehead  touches  the 
ground;  (4)  Namaskara,  in  which  the  palms  of 
is  believed  to  be  of  an  entirely  different  age  and    the  hands  are  joined  and  raised  to  the  forehead, 
position.     In  different  parts  of  the  range  are  to  !  which  is  touched  with  the  outstretched  thumbs ; 


be  found  brine  springs,  not  springs  (in  the  Bakh 
ravine),  the  water  of  which  is  covered  by  a  thin 
film  of  gypsum,  and  deposits  a  black  tenacious 
mud,  used  by  the  natives  as  a  dye  for  cotton 
cloth.  Petroleum  springs  have  been  found,  and 
the  range  yields  magnesian  limestone,  fire-clay, 
marble,  lithographic  stones,  sandstone,  coal,  sul- 
phur, gypsum,  brown  and  red  iron-ore,  copper- 
ore,  gold,  and  alum  slate.  The  lower  beds  contain 
no  organic  remains,  but  the  upper  abound  in 
them.  Sandstone  abounds, with  the  exuvice  of  enor- 
mous animals,  either  saunans  or  sauroid  fishes. 
The  hills  at  Ealabagh  contain  great  quantities  of 
aluminous  slate,  from  which  alum  is  manufactured. 
The  slate,  well  sprinkled  with  water,  is  laid  in 
alternate  strata  with  wood,  until  the  pUe  reaches 
a  height  of  25  to  30  feet ;  it  is  then  lighted,  and 
the  combustion  continued  for  about  twelve  hours, 
in  which  time  the  colour  of  the  slate  is  converted 
from  greyish-black  to  dark-red.  This  change  of 
colour  indicating  that  the  process  has  been  carried 
to  a  suflicient  extent,  the  mass  is  thrown  into  a 
tank  holding  as  much  water  as  it  is  computed  the 
alum  is  competent  to  saturate.  After  three  days, 
the  water,  which  becomes  of  a  dark-red  colour,  is 
drawn  off,  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of  potash, 
and  boiled  down;  the  residumn  on  cooling  be- 
coming a  solid  mass  of  alum.  The  coal  occurs  in 
oolitic  strata  at  Kalabagh,  and  is  employed  as  a 
fuel  for  the  Indus  steamers,  and  in  tertiary  strata 
between  Jalalpur  and  Pind  Dadan  Khan.  It  is 
of  inferior  quality,  consisting  of  a  brown  lignite, 
difficult  to  set  on  fire,  and  yielding  a  very  large 
proportion  of  ash.    The  principal  beds  of  s^t 


and  (5)  Abhivadana,  in  which  the  right  hand  is 
raised  to  the  forehead. 

All  the  races  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia  meet 
persons  of  distinction  a  mile  or  two  before  they 
enter  a  city,  and  a  visitor  is  received  according  to 
his  rank  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  house,  at  the 
door  of  the  room,  or  by  merely  rising  from  the 
seat.  It  is  customary  for  all  relations  and  friends 
to  call  upon  the  traveller  the  very  day  he  returns, 
that  is  to  say  if  amity  is  to  endure. 

A  Hindu,  when  he  meets  a  friend  after  absence, 
throws  his  AtmB  round  him,  and  his  head  across 
his  shoulders,  twice  over  the  right  shoulder,  and 
once  over  the  left,  and  uses  other  ceremonies, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties.  Salutation 
is  alluded  to  in  Matthew  v.  47,  xxiii.  7,  Mark  xiL 
38.  The  usual  way  of  kissing  the  knee  is  to 
place  the  finger  tips  on  it,  and  then  raise  them  to 
the  mouth.  It  is  an  action  denoting  great 
humility,  and  the  condescending  superior  who  is 
not  an  immediate  master  returns  the  compliment 
in  the  same  way. 

2  Samuel  xiv.  20  savs,  'My  lord  is  wise 
according  to  the  wisdom  of  an  an^el  of  God.*  This 
is  very  much  like  the  hyberbohoal  language  of 
India.  Hindus  will  often  say,  *  Sahib  can  do 
everything.^  No  one  can  prevent  the  execution 
of  Sahib's  commands.    Sahib  is  God. 

Visitors  are  seated  with  strict  attention  to  their 
rank,  which,  on  public  occasions,  it  often  takes 
much  time  to  settle. 

Brahmans  are  saluted  by  joining  the  palms  and 
raising  them  twice  or  thrice  to  the  forehead,  or 
the  Brahman's  foot  is  touched  with  the  h<u)d, 
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which  is  thoD  raised  to  the  forehead.  Brahmans 
hare  a  peculiar  phrase  of  salutation  for  each 
olher.  The  very  humble,  or  persons  in  great 
dktTess,  bow  their  heads  or  bodies,  or  prostrate 
themselyes  with  their  turbands  off  and  their  heads 
in  the  dust. 

Hindus  and  Muhammadans  usually  salute  with 
their  hands,  or  by  prostrations,  in  silence.  But 
with  the  Rajputs,  an  inferior  salutes  a  superior 
with  Jye-Deya,  Victory,  my  Lord !  Some  Hindus 
on  meeting  repeat  twice  the  name  of  Kama,  Kam- 
Bam ;  this  and  N'mo  N*ma  are  Mahratta  forms,  and 
Sii-nat'h,  a  Canarese  form.  As  a  visitor  ap- 
proaches a  Muhammadan  prince,  the  attendants 
exclaim  Paon-ba-adab,  approach  with  respect, 
and  when  the  prince  may  rise  or  sit  down,  the 
Mir-dih  will  exclaim,  Umr-o-Daulat-ziada,  may 
years  and  fortune  be  prolonged.  Occasionally 
a  Muhammadan  will  say  Salam  Sahib  to  a  Euro- 
pean. A  Muhammadan  servant  on  receiving  an 
order  will  reply,  Jo-hukm,  whatever  your  order ; 
or  Ba  sar  o  chasm,  on  my  head  and  eyes  be  it 

The  antiquity  of  the  eastern  salutation  Salam  is 
fihown  by  an  epitaph  of  Meleager,  which  addresses 
the  passer-by,  and  concludes  thus  :^— 

'If  thou  art  a  Syrian  say  Salom,  bat  if  a  Phoenician 
Say  Audonifl,  if  a  Gredk,  Xaire  (%««{>).' 

Salom  ia  the  Hebrew  Selah;  Audonis,  a  Punic 
word,  is  uncertain. 

Amongst  the  Bhot  race,  in  the  Ladakh  frontiers, 
the  people  salute  by  raising  the  back  of  both  hands 
to  a  height  even  with  the  forehead,  and  then, 
repeatedly  describing  a  circle  in  the  air  with  them, 
eiid  by  drooping  the  fingers  downwards  and 
turning  the  palm  inwards.  There  is  a  similar 
Muhanmaadan  practice  of  Billain  lena,  where  a 
woman  is  supposed  to  take  upon  herself  all  the 
evils  which  would  befall  the  person  whom  she 
addresses  and  thus  encircles. 

In  salutation,  the  Persians  say,  Afiyat  bashad, 
may  it  be  health  to  vou ;  or  Nosh-i-jan,  may  it 
be  a  drink  of  life.  The  Arabs  say,  Hania,  may  it 
be  good  to  you ;  the  person  addressed  bows  and 
returns.  May  Allah  be  your  preserver.  Amongst 
Muhammadans  in  India  the  ordinary  salutation  at 
meeting  is  Salam-alaikum,  peace  be  unto  you,  and 
the  return  is  Alaik-us-salam ;  but  a  servant  will 
exclaim  Daulat-ziada,  may  your  wealth  increase ; 
Umr  daraz,  may  your  life  be  prolonged ;  Umr-o- 
Daulat-ziada,  may  your  years  and  your  dignity 
increase.  A  person  of  high  rank,  as  in  Europe,  first 
addresses  a  visitor  by  asking  Khariat?  are  you  well? 
to  which  the  reply  will  be,  Is  your  highness  well  ? 
The  salutations  in  India  amongst  Muhammadans 
often  assume  the  form  of  a  blessine  or  prayer,  as 
May  your  life  be  long ;  May  you  live  a  century 
and  a  quarter.  A  Muhammadan  makes  a  saluta- 
tion oriinarily  with  the  right  hand;  it  is  raised 
either  to  the  breast  or  to  the  forehead,  with  or 
without  the  words,  as  Salam-alaikum,  the  peace 
of  God  be  with  you. 

Pupils  kiss  the  hand  or  sleeve  of  theii'  teachers. 
Homage  is  paid  by  kissing  the  feet  of  the  ruler,  or 
by  kiffiing  the  ground  or  carpet,  or  by  laying  the 
turband  at  a  conqueror's  feet. 

All  visits  end  by  the  head  of  the  house  pre- 
senting betel  leaf  with  areca  nut,  etc.,  to  the  guest, 
and  sprinkling  on  the  guest's  handkerchief  some 
essential  oil  or  attar  (otto)  of  roses,  sandal-wood, 
etc.,  or  rose-water,  and  this  is  the  signal  for  leave- 
taking. 


Burmese  bend  the  head  three  times  to  the 
ground. 

In  China,  when  friends  meet,  they  each  fold 
their  hands  in  silence.  If  anything  be  said,  it  is 
Tsing !  Tsing  I  meaning  I  pray  you  I  I  pray  you  1 

0-hio  is  a  friendly  saJutation  of  the  Japanese. 

The  people  of  New  Zealand  press  their  noses 
against  those  of  the  friends  whom  they  salute. 

In  Fiji  the  hands  are  clapped  to  show  respect 
to  a  chief  or  superiors.  In  Japan  it  is  a  ceremony 
of  respect  to  superiors.  In  Fiji  the  mountaineers 
in  expressing  astonishment  shake  backwards  and 
forwards  and  transversely  once  or  twice  the  right 
hand. —  Ward^  iii.  p.  189;  Burton's  Mecca,  i.  p. 
292;  Burton's  Scinde,\l^]^.  20, 21.  SeeMusafiha; 
Salam. 

SALVADORA  OLEOIDES.     Dne. 

Van,  Vani,   .    .    ,  Pawj.    Jal,  Jhal Panj. 

Mithi-van,  Wannah,    „        Plewane,  .  Tbanb-Indub. 

Fruit.  Dried  fruit. 

Pilu,  Peelu,  Pil,    .  Panj.    Khokar,  Tak,     .  Tb.-Ind. 

This  tree  is  very  abundant  in  the  Panjab  and  as 
far  east  as  the  Jumna,  fringing  the  sandy  tract 
as  the  jhao,  the  Tamarix  dioica,  does  the  river. 
Wood  close-grained,  much  used  for  fuel ;  in  tho 
Multan  division  its  wood  is  used  for  rafters  and 
as  knee  timbers  for  boats.  In  some  arid  parts  of 
the  Panjab,  it  forms  the  only  vegetation ;  it  occurs 
in  Sind,  and  trees  are  met  with  of  11  to  14  feet 
in  girth.  It  flowers  in  April,  and  when  its  abund- 
ant, sweetish,  red  fruit  npens  at  the  beginning  of 
the  hot  weaUier,  it  is  very  largelv  eaten  by  the 
people,  who  go  in  numbers  to  gather  it.  A  gall 
occurs  on  this  tree  used  in  dyeing,  and  the  root 
is  ground  and  applied  as  a  hliRter.— Stewart , 
Cl^hom ;  Col  Lake, 

SALVADORA  PERSIOA.  X.  Tooth-brush  tree. 

S.  Indica.  W,  HI,            \     S.  Wightiana^  Bedd. 
Arak,  .    .   j^    .    .Arab.    Pilu, Sind. 


Khardul  of  Talmud. 
Jhal,  Pilu,  .    .    .  Hind. 
Kauri-van,  Kauri- jal,  ,, 
Kabbar,  £^rijhar,  SiKD. 


Opa-ughai, 
Waragu-wenki,  . 
Ghunia,  .  .  . 
Ghinna  vara-gogu, 


Tam, 
Tel. 

») 


This,  supposed  to  be  the  mustard  tree  of  Scrip- 
ture, grows  in  Arabia,  the  Persian  Gulf ;  is  very 
common  in  Ajmir  and  Marwar ;  is  not  a  common 
tree  on  the  Bombay  side  of  India,  except  at 
Muhammadan  durgas  and  places  of  worship; 
but  it  grows  wild  on  the  coast  in  the  Hubshee's 
country  of  Janjirab,  and  in  the  Southern  Mahratta 
country,  though  it  seldom  reaches  any  size.  In 
Sind  it  is  more  conmion,  and  grows  considerably 
larger.  It  thrives  well  in  every  soil,  and  is  iu 
flower  and  fruit  all  the  year  round.  The  bright 
green  of  the  leaves  is  very  refreshing  to  the  eye, 
as  the  tree  grows  in  very  barren  places;  it  is 
generally  semi-reciunbent  on  the  ground,  and 
affords  little  shade.  The  leaves  and  bark  are 
very  acrid,  smelling  very  strongly  of  cresses ;  the 
freshly-pounded  bark  of  the  roots  is  an  active 
epispastic.  Trunk  generally  crooked,  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  high  to  the  branches,  and  one  foot  in 
diameter.  A  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  stem 
is  said  to  be  tonic,  and  the  red  berries  eatable. 
Dr.  Gibson  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  wood  of 
this  tree  is  well  worthy  of  an  extended  trial,  as  it 
seems  rather  strong  and  of  compact  grain. -^ 
Irvine ;  Roxh. ;  Gibson ;  Royle ;  O'Sh. 

SALVADORA  WIGHTIANA.    Planch. 
S.  Indioa,  Wight,  Rlus.       \  S.  Perrica,  Bozb. 
Opa, Tah.  I  Pedda,Waraga-wenki,TxL. 

This  middling-sized  tree  is  oonunon  throughout 
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the  Madru  Presidency,  in  low  lands  in  thepkins, 
and  particularly  in  saline  soil ;  the  berries  hare  a 
strong  aromatic  smell  and  taste  like  garden  cress ; 
the  bark  of  the  root  is  very  acrid,  and  if  applied 
to  the  skin  raises  blisters,  for  which  pnipose  the 
natiYes  use  it,  and  as  a  stimulant  it  mignt  be  of 
considerable  efficacy.  It  or  an  allied  species  is 
said  to  be  the  mustard  tree  of  Scripture ;  it  is 
in  flower  and  fruit  all  the  year  roond.-^I'Au^.  En. 
PL  Zeyl  p.  190 ;  BeddotM,  FL  Sylv.  jjL  p.  247. 
SALVIA  BENGALENSIS.  RottUr. 
Mexiandra  Bengalenait,  Beniham, 

Murioo, ....    BiNO.  I  Saya  elley,    ...    Tax. 
Yalaiti  Kafur-ki-pat,DuK.  | 

A  straggling  shrub  with  a  trunk  often  as  thick 
as  a  man^s  arm ;  common  in  Bengal  and  Goro- 
mandel,  much  stronger  than  the  officinal  saffe. 
It  is  cultivated  in  European  gardens.  Hindus 
think  this  a  very  impure  plant. — O^Sh. ;  Irvine, 

Salvia  hasmatodes,  W.,  Beben,  Arab.,  Lai- 
behman,  Bemo.,  is  the  bloody-veined  sage. 

Salvia  Moorcroftiana,  Eanocha,  Hind.,  a  plant 
of  Kaghan,  growing]y  plentifully  in  the  valley  of 
Kashmir ;  its  seed  are  officinal. — Honig. 

Salvia  multirrhiza,  Tan-san,  Ghih.,  a  sage 
grown  in  Shen  •  si,  Shan  -  si,  and  Shan-tung.  — 
Smith. 

Salvia  officinalis,  W,,  Garden  Sage. 
Salbia,    ....    Hind.  |  Sefa  kas  ?    .    .    .     Tan. 

Of  somewhat  bitter,  hot,  aromatic,  and  slightly 
astringent  flavour.  These  qualities  are  retained 
on  drying.  It  affords  on  distillation  with  water 
a  lai^  quantity  of  essential  oil,  containing  26 
per  cent,  of  camphor.  Sage  is  used^for  stuffings 
and  flavouring  various  dishes. 

Salvia  plel^ia,  King-kai,  Ghin.,  is  used  medi- 
cinally.— O^Sh,;  Jaffrey, 

SALWIN  or  Salween,  a  river  of  Tenasserim, 
British  Burma,  with  a  general  north  and  south 
course.  The  source  of  tiiis  river  has  never  been 
explored ;  but  the  best  authorities  agree  in  stating 
that  it  is  in  proximity  to  the  source  of  the  Irawadi 
(Irrawaddy),  far  up  in  the  snowy  range  which  lies 
eastward  of  Assam,  in  lat.  28°  N.,  and  forms  part 
of  the  Himalayan  system  of  mountains.  After 
traversinff  Yunnan,  a  Ghinese  province,  and  tlie 
Shan  and  Kareng-ni  States,  lying  south  of  it,  the 
Salwin  enters  British  Burma  at  ite  extreme  north- 
eastern comer,  and  for  some  distance,  as  far  as 
the  Thoungyeng  river,  marks  the  eastern  limits  of 
the  province.  At  Mouhuein  the  Salwin  receives 
from  the  eastward  the  Gyaing,  formed  by  the 
j  (motion  of  the  Hlaing-bhwai  and  the  Houng- 
tharaw,  and  the  Attaran,  which  joins  the  Gyaing 
at  its  mouth.  Here  the  Salwin  splits  into  two 
mouth8,^the  northern,  flowing  between  Bbi-lu- 
gywon  and  the  old  town  of  Martaban,  is  unnavig- 
able  now  by  reason  of  sandbanks,  but  some 
centuries  ago  was  the  principal  entrance.  The 
southern  branch  flows  past  Mouhnein,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Amherst  by  a  mouth  7  miles 
wide.  By  this  channel  vessels  of  the  largest  size 
can  reach  Moulmein,  but  navigation  is  rendered 
difficult  by  the  shifting  of  the  sands.  The  area  of 
the  Salwin  basin  is  62,700  square  miles ;  it  is  800 
miles  in  length,  but  seldom  more  than  100  miles 
in  breadth. 

SALWIN  HILL  TRACTS,  a  British  district  in 
Tenasserim  division,  British  Burma.  The  popu- 
lation in  1872  was  returned  at  26,117 ;  in  1877, 
at  26,649.    The  inhabttanta  are  cJmost  entirely 
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Karens ;  a  few  Shans  are  settled  in  tfae  ii«i^- 
bourhood  of  Pa-pwon.  The  eastern  portion  of 
the  hill  tracts  was  formerly  inhabited  by  Rwon 
Shans,  whence  the  name  Rwon-za-leng;  bat  the 
hirger  number  of  these  were  brou^t  away  by 
Aloungbhura  to  what  is  now  the  Syriam  township 
of  Rangoon. — Imp.  Gctz.  viii. 

SALyA,  a  raja  of  Madra,  sold  his  sister  Madri 
to  be  the  second  wife  of  raja  Pandu.  His  oountiy 
was  probablv  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Hima- 
laya, or  in  Butan,  and  the  customs  of  the  people 
were  barbarous.  He  was  present  at  the  battfe  of 
Kuru-kshetra,  was  the  generalissimo  of  theKaurava 
on  the  last  day  of  the  war,  and  was  then  slain  by 
Yudishthra.  During  a  dispute  in  the  midst  of 
the  battle,  Kama,  when  advancing  to  meet  Arjqna, 
angrily  twitted  Salya  with  the  customs  of  his 
count^,  where  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  daaghters, 
brothers,  and  uncles  all  commune  t(^ether  in  a 
medley. — Wheeler^  Hist,  of  India. 

SAMADERA  INDIGA.     Ojertn. 


S.  pentapetala,  Otertn. 
Niota  pentapetala,  Poir, 


N.  tetiapetsla,  WtUL 
N.  Lamarokiaiift,  BUune. 
yittmaimiAeUiptie&,  VaJkl. 


Karin  gota,  .    .  Halbal.  |  Samadara-gaM,     .  SnroH. 

A  large  tree  of  the  south  of  Geylon,  the  south 
of  India,  and  oooamon  in  the  Konloms  and  on  the 
Malabar  coast ;  its  bark  is  the  Niepa  bark  of  com- 
merce. The  bark,  root,  and  fruit  of  the  plant  are 
intensely  bitter,  like  other  plants  of  the  quassia 
family,  and  are  used  as  a  meaicine  by  the  Singhal- 
ese.—^no.  Cyc;  Useful  Plants ;  Thw. 

SAMADERA  LUGIDA.  Gartn.  Niota  Inoida. 
Ka  thay,  Burh.  The  low  grounds  near  the  sea- 
coast  of  Tenasserim  are  ornamented  with  this 
handsome  shrub,  which  bears  a  rather  ourious 
flower ;  its  leaves  are  most  intensely  bitter ;  it  is 
cultivated  in  the  gardens  about  Batavia. — Mason; 
Wall  PI.  As.  Rar. 

SAMADH.  Sanse.  The  spiritual  throne  of 
the  founder  of  a  Hindu  sect,  the  gaddi  or  pillow 
at  the  seat  of  the  original  site  of  the  sect 

SAMADHI,  silent  abstraction  and  contempla- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Being.  This  in  Hindu  belief 
is  a  power  that  enables  its  possessor  to  exercise  an 
entire  control  over  all  his  faculties,  and  keep  them 
in  perfect  restraint  In  that  performed  by  Jogis, 
they  pretend  to  be  able  to  suspend  the  oonnectiou 
between  the  soul  and  body. 

Also,  the  self-immolation  of  a  Jogi  mendicant, 
by  burying  or  burning  himself  alive;  also,  the 
ceremony  of  sinking  in  water  or  burying  the  corpse 
of  a  deceased  Jogi;  a  small  or  low  shrine  or 
tomb  erected  over  the  grave  of  a  Jogi,  commonly 
surmounted  by  a  standing  place  for  a  tulsi  plant. 

Buiying  alive  with  Hindus  receives  religious 
sanction,  on  the  ground  that  where  there  is  no 
remedy,  the  prolongation  of  hopeless  misery  is  not 
demanded  by  the  divine  ruler,  and  its  termination 
may  be  left  at  the  option  of  the  wretched  sufferer. 
It  was  therefore  permitted  to  those  who  were  slowly 
wasting  under  such  loathsome  and  incurable  disease 
as  leprosy,  to  put  a  period  to  thdr  days  when  life 
became  intolerable ;  and  it  was  feared  that  if  death 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  were  awaited,  there 
would  be  none  to  carry  the  polluted  corpse  to  the 
grave.  A  deep  hole  is  dug  in  a  retired  spot,  where 
there  is  little  chance  of  interruption ;  the  sufferer 
drags  himself  to  the  place  as  best  he  oan,  and 
descends  into  the  hole.  His  friends  throw  the 
loose  earth  over  him,  and  in  a  few  short  moments 
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it  IB  ail  over.  The  Pioneer  newspaper  tells  of 
a  leper  who  had  lost  his  bands  and  feet  under 
tbe  lavaffea  of  the  horrible  disease,  and  belonged 
to  a  famuy  of  lepers.  His  father  and  some  of  his 
broUien  and  aisters  had  already  fallen  yictiins  to 
it,  and  his  inunediate  descendants  were  afflicted 
vith  the  malady.  He  had  no  hope  of  recovery,  no 
wiah  for  farther  life ;  so  he  asked  his  son  to  dig 
liii  last  resting-place,  and,  dragging  himself  there, 
pni  an  end  to  his  sufferings. 

Gases  yearly  occur  in  one  part  or  other  of  British 
India.  The  Atit  of  Anjar  m  Gutch  say  that  their 
patron  saint  waa  a  Ghauhan  king  of  Ajmir,  who 
ended  his  days  by  a  Yoluntary  death ;  Jaisal,  a 
Jbareia  Rajput  of  Eedana,  near  Tana,  and  his  wife 
Tori  Kaihiana,  about  the  16th  century,  Toluntanly 
perished,  and  are  worshipped. 

Samadli  was  practised  in  Rajputana  up  till 
186&  The  Political  Agent  of  Serohi  furnished  a 
list  of  instances  in  the  course  of  six  Tears  that  had 
dome  to  his  knowledge,  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Motagaon,  a  border  village.  Out  of  nine 
caaes  of  Samadli  reported,  eight  of  the  victims 
vers  lepers,  the  others  having  been  sacrificed,  no 
doubt  at  their  own  desire,  on  account  of  old  age 
sod  poverty.  The  Bao  of  Serohi  issued  a  proclam- 
ation forbidding  the  practice,  under  the  penalty 
of  ten  years'  imprisonment;  but  in  many  of  the 
cases  tbe  persons  who  dig  the  pit  and  cover  up 
the  unfortunate  wretch  are  themselves  lepers,  and 
to  them  death  itself  would  be  welcome,  and  the 
Rao  would  hardly  care  to  introduce  any  of  them 
into  his  prisons  in  Serohi. 

In  the  Rajput  State  of  Bikanir,  a  Samad^h  or 
bvying  alive  occurred  at  a  village  called  Upni, 
sixty  miles  from  the  chief  town  of  tbe  state.  It 
came  about  in  this  way :  The  Thakur  of  Sandhwa 
lent  bis  vid^eel  to  the  above-named  village  to 
collect  revenue.  The  Siddhs  of  the  place,  liow- 
ever,  refused  to  pay,  and,  in  order  to  intimidate 
the  Thakur,  150  of  them  collected  before  his 
( door,  squatted  down  there,  and  threatened  to 
commit  suicide  unless  he  gave  way.  As  the  Tha- 
kur held  out,  they  selected  two  of  their  number, 
---a  man  aged  seventy-five,  and  a  woman  aged 
Bizty-five, — and  buried  them  alive  on  the  Thakur's 
premises.  The  village  lumberdars  tried  to  prevent 
this  crime,  and  were  soundly  punished  for  their 
good  intention.  Twenty-nine  Siddhs  were  taken 
into  custody,  and  nineteen  sentenced  to  various 
terms  of  imprisonment 

Near  Ahmadabad,  aBrahmacharya  Bawa,  residing 
&t  a  place  called  Beit  Sankheidhar,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Pardesi  who  lived  in  a  hut  on  the  verge  of 
Uie  Dhiogaiahwar  Mahadeo  tank  in  the  place  fXove 
inentioned.  For  twelve  years  he  was  in  the  habit, 
it  is  said,  of  praying  for  a  couple  of  hours  daily,  all 
the  while  gazing  intently  at  the  sun  without  turn- 
ing his  eyes  from  its  scorching  raya  At  last  he 
called  his  creditors  together  and  paid  off  every 
pie  of  his  debts.  He  then  repairea  to  the  temple 
known  as  Dwarka's  Mundir,  for  his  last  hymn  of 
P'Aise,  and  thence  straight  to  an  out-of-Uie-way 
place,  where  he  had  previouslv  improvised  for  him- 
self a  sort  of  funeral  pyre  witix  his  own  hands.  He 
'^^cended  the  pyre  wiw  alacritv,  performed  his  own 
funeral  rites  by  lighting  it  mui  his  hands,  and  thus 
voluntarily  bum^  himself  to  death.  Information 
of  this  self-immolation  was  given  by  a  barber  to  a 
polioe-officer,  who,  on  proceeding  to  the  place, 
found  that  he  was  too  late,  for  the  Bawa's  body 


was  by  that  time  nearly  all  consumed.-^^'as/^rit 
Monachism^  p.  441 ;  W, ;  Friend  of  India^  May 
1868;  Pioneer, 

SAMADHIKA,  a  sect  who  preceded  Sakya 
Muni ;  they  placed  the  attainment  of  everlasting 
bliss  on  the  continued  practice  of  Samadhi,  or  of 
deep  and  devout  abstraction. 

SAM  ANA,  in  the  Sauskrit,  Shramana,  literally 
hermit ;  whence  is  derived  the  name  SamansBans, 
applied  by  Glement  of  Alexandria  to  the  adherents 
of  Buddha ;  hence  also  the  title  Shaman  or  Sraman, 
given  in  Northern  Asia  to  the  Buddhist  priests. 

Samanaros  is  the  designation,  in  Geylon,  of  the 
Buddhist  priests  who  have  attained  the  first  nmk 
of  ordination.  This  name,  preserved  to  the  present 
day  as  the  designation  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood 
in  Siam  and  Geylon,  is  identical  with  the  Saman- 
SBans  or  Buddhists  of  Behar,  described  by  Megas- 
thenes,  who,  B.O.  800,  was  an  ambassador  horn. 
Seleucus  to  their  king,  and  whose  last  work,  on 
the  state  of  India  at  that  period,  is  quoted  by 
Strabo  and  Pliny.  The  same  designation  for  the 
priesthood,  Samana,  is  applied  equally  by  Glemens 
Alezandrinus,  in  the  2d  century,  and  by  Porphyry 
in  the  4th. 

A  Buddhist  novice  must  be  eight  years  old,  and 
have  the  consent  of  his  parents.  His  vows  are  not 
irrevocable. — Eun^en^  Ood  in  Hist  L  p.  855; 
Tennent^g  Christianity^  p.  216. 

SAMANDAR  KHAG.  Hind.  Literally  sea- 
foam,  the  dorsal  plate  of  the  sepia  or  cuttie-fish. 
It  is  used  medicinally  as  an  absorbent  and  ant* 
add,  and  to  rub  down  paint-work.  It  is  now  in 
Europe  only  valued  as  a  tooth-powder,  and  in  the 
arts  considered  refrigerant ;  used  in  eye  ointments, 
also  in  mesalibs. — Gen.  Med,  Top,  p.  150. 

SAMANGARHA  or  Simroun,  a  dynasty  who 
reigned  from  a.d.  844  to  A.D.  1823,  in  the  Tend 
south  of  Nepal. 

SAMANI,  a  dynasty  ruling  in  Bokhara,  Khor- 
asan,  and  Persia  (a.d.  874-75-999).  The  origin  of 
their  name  is  not  known.  By  order  of  Mamuu, 
three  of  the  sons  were  appointed  to  governments 
beyond  the  Oxus,  and  one  to  that  of  Herat.  They 
were  continued  under  the  Taherides,  and  retained 
Transoxiana,  after  the  fall  of  that  dynasty,  till  the 
death  of  Yakub  Leis ;  when  they  passed  tbe  .Oxus 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army  of  cavalry,  made  Umar 
Leis  prisoner,  and  took  possession  of  all  the  terri- 
tory ne  had  conquered,  and  governed  it,  really 
independent,  till  deprived  of  it  by  the  Delmites. 

The  Samani,  however,  remained  masters  of 
Khoraaan  and  Transoxiana,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
dynasty  of  Ghazni,  who  were  tbe  founders  of  the 
Muhammadan  empire  of  India,  which  lasted  under 
several  dynasties  for  above  800  years. 

The  Samani  are  generaUv  re<^oned  Turk ;  but 
their  founder  was  presented  to  the  Khalif  Mamun 
at  Merv  in  Khorasan,  and  was  neither  a  Turki 
chief  nor  a  slave.  The  family  claimed  a  Persian 
ancestor,  at  a  time  when  a  descent  from  the  Gabr 
race  would  not  have  been  an  object  of  ambition 
to  men  of  another  race.  They  were  the  first  en* 
couragers  of  Persian  literature. — Elph,  pp.  71, 800. 

SAMAPATTI.  Sansk.  In  Buddhism,  sUent 
abstraction  and  contemplation  of  the  Supreme 
Being.    See  Samadhi 

SAM  AR  Amber  is  f recjuently  fl^thered  in  con- 
siderable lumps  in  the  vicinity  of  Samar  and  the 
other  islands  of  the  Biasaya  group  of  the  Eastern 
ArchipeUgo,  as  well  as  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise- 
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shell,  and  red  and  black  coral ;  of  the  latter  kind, 
shafts  are  obtained  as  thick  as  the  finger,  and  six 
or  eight  feet  long. —  Walton's  State^  p.  38. 

SAMARANG  RESIDENCY  and  town  in  Java 
has  1,278,244  of  population,  exclusive  of  the  mili- 
tarv,  viz.  Europeans,  5169 ;  Natives,  1,255,441 ; 
Chinese,  1592;  Arabs,  717;  others,  1006.  Near 
Samarang  is  the  headquarters  of  the  army  of 
Netherland  India.  It  is  strongly  fortified.  Sama- 
rang anchorage  is  exposed  in  the  western  monsoon ; 
the  town  is  built  on  both  sides  of  a  sniall  river. 
— Bikmore^  p.  66. 

SAMARCAND,  in  lat  39*^  88'  46"  N.,  and  long. 
64°  38'  12"  E.  of  Paris,  is  a  town  2150  feet  above  the 
sea,  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Sogdiana.  It  is 
2  niiles  distant  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Zar-afehan 
river,  235  miles  from  Bokhara,  247  from  Khokand, 
and  139  from  Tashkand.  It  has  eight  gates,  is 
8|  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  70,000  souls,  viz.  40,000  in  the  Russian 
quarter,  and  30,000  in  the  Asiatic  quarter.  The 
area  of  its  ark  or  citadel  is  91*87  acres.  It  has 
165  mosques,  24  colleges,  24  cemeteries,  33  cara- 
vansaries, 3000  shops,  and  1000  factories  and  estab- 
lishments. The  Talar-i-Timur,  or  reception-hall  of 
Timur,  contains  the  Kok-tash,  a  colossal  mass  of 
stone  of  a  greenish  or  bluish  colour,  10  feet  long, 
4  feet  broad,  and  4^  feet  high,  on  which  the  throne 
of  Timur  ufcd  to  be  placed.  Each  amir  of  Bokh- 
ara, on  his  accession,  took  his  seat  on  this  stone. 

European  goods  of  every  kind  are  largely  im- 
ported, and  skins,  knives,  carpets,  silks,  em- 
broidered saddles,  etc.,  are  exported.  The  citadel, 
which  is  defended  by  a  strong  wall  thirty-six  feet 
high,  and  nearly  two  miles  in  circumference,  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Central  Asia.  This  city  has 
been  subjected  to  many  reverses.  It  was  known 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  the  name  of 
Marakanda  Regio  Sogdianarium. 

Shammir  Yerash,  the  son  of  Yashir,  the  succes- 
sor of  the  Balkees  of  the  Christian  era,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  warriors  who  ever  held  the  throne  of 
Yemen.  He  carried  his  arms  into  Irak,  Persia, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  attacked  and 
nearly  destroyed  the  ancient  capital  of  Sogdiana, 
which  thenceforth  took  the  name  of  Sanuurcand. 
Remains  of  Himyaritic  inscriptions  were  long  found 
there,  and  one  mentioned  by  Abul  Fada  began 
thus :  *"  In  the  name  of  God,  this  building  was 
erected  by  Shammir  Yerash,  in  honour  of  the  Lord 
the  Sun.'  Shammir  afterwards  perished  with  his 
army  in  the  deserts  of  Tibet,  in  an  invasion  of 
China.  To  revenge  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
Tobba-ul-Akran,  who  occupied  the  throne  of  Ye- 
men for  about  fifty  years,  from  a.d.  90  to  a.d.  140, 
marched  and  rebuilt  Samarcand ;  carried  war  into 
China,  where  he  founded  a  city  which  Thaalebi 
called  El-Beit,  and  where  he  left  a  colony  of  30,000 
Arabs,  who  continued  a  distinct  people  when 
Hemedoun  wrote  in  a.d.  553.  Samarcand  in  the 
time  of  the  Samanides  was  the  largest  city  beyond 
the  Oxus,  and  only  began  to  decline  from  its 
former  importance  when  Ismail  chose  Bokhara  for 
his  own  residence.  Under  the  Kharezmians  it  is 
said  to  have  raised  itself  again,  and  become  much 
larger  than  its  rival,  and  under  Timur,  to  have 
reached  the  culminating  point  of  its  prosperity. 
Timur  marched  from  Samarcand  in  a.d.  1397,  into 
India,  but  returned  the  following  year  and  pro- 
ceeded against  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Constantinople. 
With  the  fall  of  the  'Hmurides,  its  decay  com- 


menced ;  Bokhara  became  from  this  time  the  only 
official  capital,  and  the  princes  of  the  house  of  the 
Sheibani,  the  Ashtarkhani,  and  the  Manghits,  only 
visited  Samarcand  as  a  summer  excursion  for  the 
sake  of  its  natural  beauties. — Fawiftery,  Bokhara^ 
p.  27. 

SAMARITANS  have  been  inhabitants  of  Nablas, 
the  ancient  Shechem,  near  Jerusalem,  siDce  ihe 
time  of  Nehemiah.  Samaritan  history  is  detailed 
in  2  Kings  xvii.  It  had  been  attacked  by 
Sargun,  B.C.  746,  745,  was  besieged  and  taken 
B.C.  719,  and  the  people  carried  away  to  ABsyria 
and  Medea.  According  to  the  Samaritan  tradi- 
tions, it  was  on  the  rock  surface  of  Mount 
Gerizim  that  Abraham  prepared  to  sacrifice  his 
son  Isaac.  This  was  the  Bethel  of  Jacob,  and 
to  this  day  the  Samaritan  priest  takes  off  his 
shoes  as  he  nears  the  spot,  because  it  is  holy 
ground.  Samaritans  are  Christians  since  Jesus 
planted  it  amongst  them,  John  iv.  5-42.  In  the 
rites  of  the  Yom-kippoor,  or  day  of  atonement,  of 
the  Samaritans,  they  make  in  their  responses 
avowals  of  their  belief  in  Jehovah  and  in  Moses, 
and  are  accompanied  by  constant  sudden  prostra- 
tions, and  by  frequently  rubbing  down  the  whole 
face  and  b^trd  with  the  right  hand,  a  gesture 
frequently  used  by  Muhammadans  when  any 
sacred  name  or  form  of  words  is  said,  and  seems 
to  be  an  attempt  actually  to  catch  the  grace  of  the 
words  residing  in  the  breath  of  the  speaker  him- 
self, and  communicate  it  to  his  beard  and  counte- 
nance. 

SAM  AS  AN,  Hind.,  also  Samsan  and  Smsan,  a 
place  of  cremation  of  Hindus ;  a  burning  ground. 

SAMASTANAM.  Tam.  A  metropolis,  the 
residence  of  a  family  of  rank ;  a  house,  a  family. 

SAMAVARTHANUM,  the  ceremony  of  a 
Brahman  returning  home  at  the  termination  of  his 
studentship. 

SAMBA.  Tah.  a  fine  kind  of  rice  with  white 
and  well-flavoured  grains.  It  is  sown  in  July, 
transplanted  in  October,  and  reaped  in  February. 

SA!MBAH  amongst  the  Malay  means  obeisance, 
homage,  etc.,  and  is  used  for  the  ordinary  words 
Ho  speak'  by  inferiors  to  a  king;  Salam  is  the 
simple  Arabic  salutation,  *■  peace  ;*  subjects  or  in- 
feriors addressing  a  king  are  said  to  sambah,  not 
to  chakap  or  kata,  or  other  words  in  common  use 
— Jour.  Ind.  Arch.  v.  No.  xi. 

SAMBAL.  Jav.  Cooked  vegetables  mixed 
with  capsicum ;  a  Malay  sweetmeat. 

SAMBALPUR,  a  town  in  the  Central  Provinces 
of  British  India,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mahanadi 
river.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name,  lying  between  lat.  21®  2'  and  21°  57' 
N.,  and  long.  SS"*  16'  and  84°  21'  E.  The  Bara 
Pahar  Hills  are  covered  with  dense  jungle.  The 
Mahanadi,  near  Padmapiur,  contains  large  masses 
of  granular  limestone,  resembling  marble.  Gold 
dust  is  washed  for  in  the  Mahanadi  and  the  lb, 
and  diamonds  are  found  at  the  junction  of  these 
rivers,  near  Hirakhuda  island. 

During  native  rule,  15  or  20  villages  were  granted 
rent-free  to  a  class  called  Jhira,  in  consideration 
of  their  undertaking  the  search  for  diamonds. 
When  the  country  lapsed  in  1850,  these  villages 
were  resumed ;  and  though  an  attempt  was  made 
to  lease  out  the  right  to  seek  for  diamonds,  the 
farm  only  fetched  some  Rs.  200  per  annum  for  a 
short  time.  Under  the  native  government  it  was 
the  practice  to  ^ve  the  jhira  diamond-seekers  a 
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Tillage  rent-free,  if  they  produced  a  good-sized 
(fiamond,  land  being  of  little  or  no  value  then. 
The  smaller  diamonds  they  used  to  secrete  and  sell. 
So  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  best  stones  ever 
foand  here  were  thin  and  flat,  with  flaws  in  them, 
bat  they  were  admirably  suited  for  setting  in  native 
jewellery. 

The  most  numerous  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  are 
the  Savara  (53,603  in  1872),  and  the  Gond 
(id,687),  with  Kol,  Bhil,  Binjwal,  Khond,  etc. 
In  187:2,  Brahmans  numbered  17,552 ;  the  mass 
of  the  Hindu  population  consisting  of  Gaur 
(60,026)  and  other  coItiYating  or  inferior  castes. 
The  Kolta,  the  Agharia,  and  the  Brahman  are 
the  largest  cultivators.  The  labouren  are  the 
Pab,  Saoura,  Gauda,  Gond,  Mali,  and  Gaoli 
rues. 

The  Uriya  Brahmans  came  from  Cuttack  and 
Pari  within  comparatively  recent  times,  while  the 
Jharwa  Brahmans  settled   here  many  hundred 
yean  ago.     The  Uriya  will  not  eat  with  the 
Jbanra.    The  Jharwa  or  jungle  Brahmans  are 
careful,  hard-working,  and  intelligent,  cultivating 
the  soil,  engaging  in  trade,  and  turning  their  hand 
to  anything  useful  and  profitable.    The  Mahanti 
are  the  clerks  of  Orissa;  they  are  immigrants  from 
the  districts  to  the  east,  and  take  occupation  as 
clerks  in  government  offices,  schoolmasters,  etc. 
They  are  an  intelligent  but  somewhat  effeminate 
race.    The  Bhulia  are  weavers  of  cotton  cloths, 
not  celebrated  for  fineness  of  texture,  but  for 
brilliancy  of  colour  and  variety  of  pattern  they 
can  hardly  be  excelled  among  coarse  native  fabrics. 
Cotton  cloths  are  also  made  by  the  Mehra.    The 
Koshti  are  weavers  of  tasaeh  silk  doth.     Their 
nianofacture  is  justly  celebrated,  the  texture  is  very 
even,  and  the  silk  has  a  lustre  which  never  fades, 
however  long  it  may  have  been  in  wear.    The 
Sunar  or  goldsmith  manufacture  all  the  ornaments 
worn  by  &  women ;  these  are  very  peculiar,  un- 
like those  used  in  other  parts  of  India.    The 
prettiest  ornaments  made  here  are  the  kanthu,  or 
necklaces  of  large  gold-fluted  beads,  worn  often 
hy  Brahman  and  Rajput  sepoys  of  the  Native  army. 
The  Kewat,  fishermen  and  boatmen,  are  a  numerous 
and  hardy  race,  and  sometimes  engage  in  small 
ventures  of  trade.    Ghasi  are  grass-cutters  and 
grooms;  they  will  also  perform  the  duties  of 
sweepers.    The  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  Khalsa 
are  Gond,  Pab,  Saoura,  Binjwal  or  Binjawar,  and 
Kol  or  Dhangar ;  the  latter  came  from  the  Ghutia 
Kagpur  direction;  they  are,  as  a  dass,  hard- 
working, honest,  and  light-hearted,  and  when  not 
engaged  in  cultivating  either  for  themselves  or  for 
others,  thev  will  take  service  of  any  kind.    Road- 
inaldng,pa1kee-bearing,  gardening,  punkah>pullinff, 
all  come  alike  to  them,  and  the  women  work  equally 
hard  with  the  men;  they  are  fond  of  strong  drink, 
but  apparently  only  give  way  to  it  on  festive 
occasions.    At  certain  periods  of  the  year,  women 
and  men  dance  aU  linked  together  in  a  circle,  pace 
round  in  a  monotonous   but   perfectly  regular 
meaaore,  swaying  at  the  same  time  their  bodies 
badcwards    and    forwards,    occasionally    almost 
tOQclung  the  ground  with  their  heads ;  they  are 
fM  decked  out  in  their  bc^t,  the  women  ornament- 
ing theur  hair  fantastically  with  feathers   and 
flowers.    Ghes  is  a  chiefship  attached  to  the  Sam- 
halpor  diBtrict,  situated  some  fifty  miles  west,  and 
a  Uttle  south  of  the  town  of  Sambalpur.    The 
chiefs  family  are  Binjwal  (Binjawar),  and  were 


mnch  mixed  up  in  tlio  Snreudra  Sai  rebellion  — 
Central  Province  Gazetteer, 

SAMBAN,  meaning  deity,  the  tribal  title  of  the 
Pariah  race  in  the  Tamil  country. 

8AMBAKTTA,  a  Hindu  philosopher,  born  at 
Benares,  who  adopted  the  views  of  the  Maimausa 
school.  Ue  is  mentioned  in  the  Yoga-Vashishta 
Ramayana. — Ward,  iv.  p.  29. 

SAMBA WA  ISLAND,  the  third  in  a  direct 
line  east  ef  Java,  is  about  three  times  the  extent 
of  Bali  or  I»mbok,  and  divided  by  a  deep  bay 
into  two  peninsulas.  It  has  three  languages,^ 
the  Sambawa,  the  Bima,  and  the  Tambora.  The 
natives  of  Sambawa  are  little  inferior  in  culti* 
vation  to  the  most  improved  nations  of  Gelebes. 
The  Sambawa  and  Bima  languages  are  written  in 
the  Bugi  character,  but  there  exists  in  this  island 
a  singular  and  curious  obsolete  alphabet.  It  is 
ascri^d  to  the  Bima  nation,  but  the  characters 
do  not  generally  correspond  with  the  simple 
sounds  of  the  Bima  language,  as  exhibited  in  the 
specimen  given  of  it. 

8AMBHAR  LAKE,  a  sheet  of  salt  water  in 
Rajputana ;  when  fuU,  is  20  miles  long,  from  1^ 
to  7^  miles  broad,  and  1  to  4  feet  deep.  It  is  on 
the  borders  of  the  Jeypore  and  Jodhpur  States. 
The  country  around  is  arid  and  sterile,  with  rocks 
abounding  in  limestone  and  salt,  and  belonging  to 
the  Permian  system,  and  are  supposed  to  yield  the 
salt  of  the  lake.  The  average  yeariy  out-tam  of 
salt  is  900,000  numnds  (between  3000  and  4000 
tons),  and  the  cost  of  storage  and  extraction  about 
6  pice  (three  farthings)  a  maund  (821^  lbs.  av.). 
As  soon  as  the  salt  is  formed,  native  labourers  of 
both  sexes,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  Barrar  caste, 
wade  out  to  it  tiirough  the  mud,  and,  placing  their 
hands  under  the  salt  crust,  lift  it  off  in  good-sized 
cakes  into  baskets.  A  man  brings  to  shore  in  this 
way  about  half  a  ton  of  salt  a  day.  The  salt  is  of 
three  colours, — blue,  white,  and  red ;  the  varieties 
being  said  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  micro- 
scopic algse.  The  bluish-grey  salt  is  commonest, 
and  is  much  esteemed,  psjrticularly  in  the  North- 
western Provinces,  whither  it  is  largely  exported. 
The  white  salt  is  most  valued  in  Rajputana,  par- 
ticularly in  Jevpore ;  while  in  the  Muhammadan 
state  of  Tonk  tLe  red  is  the  favourite  colour.  The 
lake  supplies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  chief  salt 
marts  of  the  Panjab,  North- Western  Provinces, 
and  Central  India. — Imp,  Gaz. 

SAMBUCUS,  the  elders,  a  genus  of  small  trees 
of  the  order  Caprifotiaceae.  S.  Javanica,  Reinw.y 
grows  in  the  Eastern  Himalaya  and  Khayseya ;  S. 
Thunbergii,  in  Northern  Burma ;  S.  adnata  and 
S.  ebulus  (dwarf  elder)  grow  in  the  Himalaya  as 
well  as  in  Kashmir.  The  rooU  of  the  latter,  it  is 
said,  have  purgative  properties,  and,  as  also  the 
berries,  are  used  in  dropsy. — Honig, 

SAMBUK,  a  coasting  vessel  of  15  to  60  tons 
burden,  trading  in  the  Bed  Sea. 

SAMBUR  of  India.    Rusa  hippdaphus.  Cm-. 

C.  niger.  BlainvUU, 


Carvus  ArlatoteliB,  Cuv, 
G.  eqoinns,  Cuv, 
C.  hippelaphusj  Cuv. 
G.  Leachenaoltu,  Cuv, 

Ghoua  or  Gaoj. .  KBeno. 
Bhalonji  (female),       m 
Kadavi,  Kadaba,   .    Gan. 
The  aambur  stag,  .    Eno. 
Ma-ao,.    .  oftheGONDS. 


G.  jarai,  Hodgmm, 

G.  heterooerooa,  Hodffton. 

G.  Baumur,  OgUby, 

Jarai,  Jerrao,    •    .    HiM. 
Jerrow,     ....      ,» 
Meru,  .  MAUiuofOHATS. 
Kannadi, ....     Tel. 
Maha,    in  parts  of  Tkrai. 


The  nmn9roua  synonyms  will  show  that  natural- 
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SAMRU. 


isto  have  found  it  difficult,  to  recognise  the  sambur  i  kuowu  tiiau  that  of  their  brethren  or  descendants, 


stag  at  its  several  sites  in  India ;  but  Jerdon,  after 
seeing  them  in  the  Himalaya,  in  Central  and 
Southern  India,  considers  them  all  to  designate 
one  species.  It  is  a  noble  animal,  from  14  to  15 
hands  in  height,  with  nntlers  often  a  foot  in  cir- 
cumference and  4  feet  long;  it  is  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges  in  their  mountain 
courses;  a  few  stray  along  the  sub-Himalayan 
valleys,  and  have  been  shot  and  seen  near  Simla 


the  Same  j  a,  and  the  half -Hindu  Jharija  of  Catch, 
who  do  honour  to  their  extraction  by  their  martial 
qualities. — Elliot,  p.  497. 

SAMOHI,  in  Arcot,  also  Samudayam,  Tam.. 
the  lands  of  a  village  community,  held  severally 
under  periodical  distribution.  The  Afghans  on 
the  N.W.  of  India  call  this  exchange  Waiah. 

SAMOOM,  Samiel,  or  Bad  -  i  -  Simum,  from 
the  Arabic  Sam,  a  poison,    a  pestilential   wind 


1 


on  the  Kashmir  ranges.     It  is  found  in  all  the    which  occurs  in  the  desert  tracts  between  Arabia 

and  India.  The  people  say  it  does  not  come  in 
continued  long  currents,  but  in  gusts  at  different 
intervals,  each  blast  lasting  several  minutes,  aiul 
passing  along  with  great  rapidity,  but  the  account.*^ 
seem  very  greatly  exaggerated  No  one,  they  say, 
stirs  from  their  houses  while  this  flame  is  sweep- 
ing over  the  face  of  the  country.  Previous  to  it-; 
approach,  the  atmosphere  becomes  thick  and 
suffocating,  and  appearing  particularly  dense  near 
the  horizon,  gives  sufiicient  warning  of  the  threat- 
ened mischief.  Though  described  as  hostile  to 
human  life,  it  is  so  far  from  being  prejudicial  to 
the  vegetable  creation  that  a  continuance  of  the 
Samiel  tends  to  ripen  the  fruits.  Porter  inquired 
what  became  of  the  cattle  during  such  a  plague, 
and  was  told  they  seldom  were  touched  by  it.  It 
seems  strange  that  their  lungs  should  be  so  per- 
fectly insensible  to  what  is  said  to  be  instant 


6  forests  from  the  Himalaya,  through  Central 
India,  to  the  south  of  the  Peninsula.  Its  horns 
and  colour  differ  somewhat,  and  have  led  to  the 
different  names.  It  is  a  favourite  pursuit  of 
Indian  sportsmen.  Rusa  tunguc,  Vigors^  is  a  stag 
of  Sumatra;  C.  MoUuccensis,  MulleVj  is  of  the 
MoUuccas ;  and  C.  Peronii,  (rray,  is  from  Timor. 
See  Rusa. 

SAMIDA-DANAM,  a  Brahman's  offering  of  fuel 
to  the  sacred  fire. 

SAMI-RAMA,  or  Samu  Rama,  Semiramis.  It 
is,  however,  supposed  that  the  term  Saniarim,  as 
used  in  India,  did  not  relate  to  one  person  but  to 
many ;  and  it  seems  particularly  to  have  been 
adopted  by  princes.  The  Cuthites  settled  about 
Cocnin  and  Madura  in  India,  and  the  great  kings 
of  Calicut  were  styled  the  Samarim;  and  the 
titular  prince  of  the  vicinity  of  Cochin  is  still 
called  Zamorin.  Sami-Rama  is  also  a  name  of 
the  Hindu  goddess  Devi  worshipped  on  the  tenth 
Badi  of  Aswina. — An,  Anc.  Myth,  iii  p.  144. 

SAMI  STONE,  or  god  stone,  seems  to  be 
applied  to  two  or  three  minerals,  to  samada  stone 
or  corundum,  to  a  variety  of  agalmatolite  or 
pagodalite;  and  pot-stone,  or  a  variety  of  steatite, 
in  much  demand  in  China  and  some  parts  of  India 
for  the  manufacture  of  images  and  figures;  and 
much  used,  also,  in  putting  a  finishing  polish  on 
steel  and  other  metals, '  and  brightening  sword 
blades,  bridle  bits,  etc— BZ.  A.  Trans,  1846,  xvi. 

SAMI  TREE,  Acacia  suma,  worshipped  by 
Hindus  at  the  festival  of  the  Dasaera.    See  Sama. 

8AMLAJI,  a  famed  idol  on  the  border  line 
between  Mewar  and  Mahikanta. 

SAMMA.  There  seem  to  have  been  two 
Samma  dynasties,  an  earlier  and  a  later,  ruling  in 
Sind.  The  earlier  seem  to  have  been  the  Sambus 
and  SambastK  of  Alexander's  historians,  the 
Abestani  of  Arrian,  and  SabarcsB  of  Quintus  Cur- 
tius,  whose  capital  was  the  Sindonalia,  Sindimon, 
or  Sindomanna  of  authors.  One  Samma  dynasty 
was  a  Rajput  race  of  Lunar  origin,  the  opponents 
and  successors  of  the  Sumra.  The  Jharija  race 
in  Cutch  are  of  Samma  extraction.  After  expell- 
ing the  Sumra  race  from  Sind  in  a.d.  1351,  the 
Samma  retained  power  till  they  were,  in  their 
turn,  expelled  by  the  Arghun,  a.d.  1521.  The 
Samma  were  either  of  the  Buddhist  or  Brah- 
manical  faith.  They  form  unquestionably  a 
branch  of  the  great  stock  of  the  Yadava  Rajputs, 
and  their  pedigree  is  from.  Samba,  the  son  of 
Krishna,  who  is  himself  known  by  the  epithet  of 
Syama,  indicative  of  his  dark  complexion;  and 
their  first  capital  was  Samma  Nuggnr  on  the 
Indus,  probably  the  modem  Sihwan,  then  it  was 
Sanmi,  and  finally  was  established  in  Thatta. 
The  Samma  seem  to  have  become  proselytes  to 
Muhammadanism  about  a.d.  1891 ;  since  which 
event  their  name,  though  it  still  comprises  several 
large  erratic  and  pastoral  communities,  is  less 


destruction  to  the  health  of  man;  but  so  it  is 
said,  and  they  are  regularly  driven  down  to  wat«r 
at  the  customary  times  of  day,  even  when  the 
blasts  are  at  the  severest.  The  people  who  attend 
them  are  obliged  to  plaster  their  own  faces,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body  usually  exposed  to  the  air, 
with  a  sort  of  muddy  clay,  which  in  general  protects 
them  from  its  most  malignant  effects.  The  periods 
of  the  wind's  blowing  are  generally  from  noon  till 
sunset ;  they  cease  almost  entirely-  during  the 
night,  and  the  direction  of  the  gust  is  always  from 
the  north-east.  When  it  has  passed  over,  a  sul- 
phuric and  indeed  loathsome  smell,  like  putridity, 
remains  for  a  long  time.  The  poison  which  occa- 
sions this  smell  is  said  to  be  deadly ;  and  if  any 
unfortunate  traveller,  too  far  from  shelter,  meet 
the  blast,  he  is  said  to  fall  immediately,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  his  flesh  becomes  almost  black.  The 
Bad-i-Sim\im  blows  in  Cutch  Gandava  during 
the  summer  months,  and  many  people  lose  their 
lives  by  it— Pottinger's  Tr,  p.  822 ;  Porter's  Tr.  ii. 
p.  229. 

SAMPAN,  a  Chinese  boat,  remarkable  for  ita 
swiftness  both  with  sails  and  oars.  When  skil- 
fully managed,  they  are  exceedingly  safe,  and  are 
sometimes  employed  on  short  coastang  voyages. 
Two  Malay  rowers,  each  pulling  a  single  broad- 
bladed  oar,  could  in  these  sampans  beat  the 
fleetest  gig.  Chinese  rowers  stand  up  abi^  their 
oai*s,  and  face  forward.  The  form  or  the  sampan 
and  junk  is  of  the  model  of  a  good  broad-toed, 
broad  -  heeled,  broad  -  soled  slipper.  —  0«6orwV 
Quedahy  p.  4. 

SAMPANDER,  one  of  the  three  most  famous 
Saiva  poets  and  devotees. 

SAMPHIRE,  Crithmnm  maritimum,  Linn.,  is 
the  real  samphire.    Its  young  leaves  are  pickM. 

SAMPRADAYA,  a  sect  of  Vaishnava  Hindus. 

SAMRU,  a  name  by  which  Walter  Rehibardt 
was  known,  a  native  of  Luxemburg,  who  came  to 
India  as  a  soldier  in  the  French  army.  See  Rein- 
hardt. 
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SAMSAM,  a  Malay  race  in  Kedah  in  the  Malay 
Peninanla,  who  have  adopted  the  religion  and  the 
lanjniaffe  of  the  Siamese. — Newhold,  i  p.  420. 

SAM-SHU.  Chin.  A  gpirituoua  liquor  pre- 
ptred  by  fermentation  and  distillation  from  rice. 

SAM-SING.  CniN.  Wax  figures  of  men,  sold 
in  the  lantern  markets  of  China. 

SAMTHAR,  Sampthar,  or  Sumpter.  Native 
State  in  Bnndelkhand.  Area,  175  square  miles ; 
estimated  population  (1875),  108,000;  estimated 
revenue,  £40,000. 

SAMUDRA.  Sansk.  The  sea,  the  ocean ;  a 
lake  or  large  river. 

SAMUR,  a  snow-white  Russian  fur,  imported 
from  Kabul. 

SAMURAI,  retainers  of  the  Japanese  daimio, 
who  formerly  wore  two  swords ;  luso  oslled  Shi- 
zo-ko. 

SAMVAT.  Sansk.  From  Samvatsaranam,  the 
genitive  plural  of  Samvatsara,  a  ye^.  Samvat, 
Sambat,  or  Sumbut  is  the  luni-solar  years  of  the 
era  of  Yikramaditya,  used  in  Hindustan,  Bengal, 
and  Telingana.  It  commences  with  the  year  of 
Kali,  age  3045,  or  57  years  before  Christ,  which 
latter  number  is  to  be  added  to  any  a.d.  year 
to  find  the  Samvat.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
whether  it  dates  from  Vikramaditya^s  birth,  or 
from  8<xne  achievement,  or  from  the  year  of  his 
death.  The  Samvat  era  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Newton 
to  have  been  founded  by  Nahapana,  B.C.  56. 

SAN.  Pers.  a  year,  the  year  of  an  era; 
San-i-jalna,  the  year  of  a  king^s  reign.  Bengali- 
san,  beginning  on  the  1st  of  the  month  Baisakh 
963  +  593  =  A.D.  1556.  The  ValaiU  -  san  or 
Amli-san,  beginning  on  the  first  of  the  month 
Aswin  963  +  592  =  a.d.  1555.  These  eras  were 
introduced  by  Akbar.  San-i-jalus,  the  year  of  a 
king's  accession,  and  is  marked  on  his  coins. 
San-Hijira  is  the  year  of  Mahomed's  flight  from 
Mecca.    San-Isawi  is  the  Christian  era. 

SAN,  a  polishing  wheel  used  by  cutlers ;  the 
lapidary's  wheel. 

SAN.  Benq.,  Hind.  The  fibre  of  Ciotalaria 
juocea;  also  written  Sun.  This  plant  is  often 
confused  with  the  Sankokra  (called  Sanni  in 
some  parts),  Hibiscus  cannabinus,  to  which  it  is 
much  superior  in  strength.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  Cymbopogon  iwarancnsa.  —  Powell's 
mndbookf  i.  p.  507. 

SAN,  Uie  Chaldee  sun  -  god.  Ai  -  Gula  or 
Ananit  was  the  female  power  of  San.  See  Baal ; 
Sun. 

SANA  or  Sanaa,  the  most  southerly  division  of 
Yemen,  extending  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  where  it 
touches  Aden.  The  Sana  district  includes  the 
country  round  the  city  for  half  a  day's  journey 
north,  south,  and  east.  Sanaa  city  is  situated  in 
a  deep  valley,  surrounded  by  four  mountains, 
about  20  or  80  miles  in  length,  and  6  or  7  miles 
in  breadth,  and  about  4000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  eea.  It  is  called  Uzal  in  Oenesis  x.  27,  and 
exhibits  a  magnificent  spectacle  to  the  eye;  has 
the  loveliest  of  gardens,  with  pomegranates, 
grapes,  and  cherries.  The  houses  are  of  stone, 
Tovat  storeys  high,  with  terraces  to  walk  on  in  the 
cool  of  tihe  day.  A  very  ancient  house,  in  ruins, 
is  called  Kasr  Saum,  the  college  of  Shem,  the 
son  of  Noah.  The  imam  or  prmce  resides  in  a 
splendid  palace,  built  in  a  Gothic  style,  resem- 
bling a  foTtreas.  He  has  other  palaces.  Jews,  in 
Yemen,  amount  to  20,000.      Wolff  baptixed  in 


Sanaa  16  Jews,  and  left  them  all  New  Testameuts. 
—  Tl  o/^'a  Bokhara,  i.  p.  59. 

SANA-BHOGA.  Karn.,  Mahr.  Corruptly, 
Shanbogue ;  in  revenue  accounta,  the  village  clerk 
who  keeps  the  accounts  of  the  cultivation.  He  is 
paid  by  a  grant  of  land  and  by  portions  of  the  crop. 
The  Sana-bhoga  in  the  south  of  India  are  most^ 
I  Brahmans,  and  as  village  officers  their  office  is 
I  hereditary ;  in  some  places  paid  by  holding  rent- 
free  or  lighUy-taxed  land,  with  fees  from  the  ryots 
in  money  or  in  kind. 

SANAKADI  SAMPRADAYI,  a  sect  of  Vaish- 
nava  Hindus,  founded  by  Nimbaditya,  alias  Bhas- 
kara  Charya,  a  Vaishnava  ascetic.  The  objects 
of  their  worship  are  Krishna  and  Kadha  conjointly. 
— Wilson,  Hindu  Sects, 

SANATORIA,  in  British  India,  is  a  term  usually 
apjplied  to  designate  military  stations  on  the  moun- 
tams  or  table-lands  with  climates  suited  to  the 
health  of  British  soldiers.  A  range  of  hill  stations 
or  sanatoria  extend  from  Murrce  in  the  Pan  jab 
to  Almora  in  the  Kamaon  district.  These  are 
Murree  and  Abbotabad,  near  Hazareh,  in  the  Siiid 
Saugor  Doab ;  Dalhousie,  on  the  Chamba  Hills,  at 
the  head  of  the  Bari  Doab ;  Dharmsala,  near 
Kangra;  Simla,  with  its  adjacent  stations  of 
Dugshai,  Subathu,  and  Kussowlee ;  Mussoori  and 
Landour,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Doon ; 
Almora  and  Naini  Tal,  in  the  province  of  Kamaon. 
In  the  Eastern  Himalaya,  in  Sylbet,  some  sites 
are  spoken  of  favourably.  Mount  Abu  is  west  of 
Rajputana ;  the  Mahabaleshwar  Hills,  south-east 
of  Bombay;  Ramandrug,  near  Bellary;  the  Neil- 
gherry  and  Pulney  Hills  in  the  south  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  Neuera  Elia  in  Ceylon. 

Almora,  in  lat.  29°  35'  2"  N.,  and  long. 
79^  41'  16"  E.  is  in  Kamaon,  80  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Nainj  Tal ;  and  the  several  houses  are  at  heights 
up  to  5607  feet  above  the  sea. 

Chikaldah  Hill  in  E.  Berar,  in  about  lat.  21**  N., 
and  long.  77°  E.,  isa  small,  undulating  table-land, 
20  miles  from  Ellichpur,  is  conveniently  situated 
for  the  soldiers  at  Kamptee ;  and  in  its  vicinity, 
and  still  more  suitable,  is  Gawilgarh  HiU,  3600 
feet  above  ike  sea. 

Chindwara,  in  the  Nagpur  province,  has  been 
resorted  to  by  considerable  numbers  of  soldiers 
in  the  hot  weather,  and  has  extensive  barrack 
acconunodation. 

Dugshai^  8  miles  E.  of  Kussowlee,  and  10  miles 
S.  of  Subathu ;  ranges  from  5000  to  6000  feet. 

Kussowlee,  in  lat  30°  53'  N.,  and  long.  77°  E., 
45  miles  distant  from  Ambala  and  32  miles  from 
Simla,  is  about  6400  feet  above  the  sea ;  there  is 
no  table-land,  and  the  peaks  are  rather  steep,  and 
pretty  densely  clothed  with  fir  trees.  There  is  a 
plentiful  supply  of  excellent  spring  water,  700 
feet  below  the  barracks ;  the  meat  and  vegetables 
are  plentifuL  The  climate  is  temperate  and 
agreeable,  unless  during  the  rainy  season,  when 
dense  fogs  make  itgloomy  and  depressing. 

Lohoogkat,  in  the  Almora  Hills;  unsurpassed 
in  India  for  salubrity  of  climate  and  picturesque 
scenery. 

Mussoori  or  Masuri  adjoins  Landour  on  the 
west,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  ridges  about  5 
miles  in  extent,  running  almost  east  and  west, 
with  frequent  peaks,  and  with  spurs  or  shoulders 
issuing  irregulariy  down  to  the  valley  of  Dehra 
Doon  on  the  south,  and  to  the  river  Uglar  or 
l^J?g^dwar  on  the  north,  with  deep  wooded  gorges 
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SANCHI. 


between.    It  wafl  first  resorted  to  as  a  sanatorium  ',  a  most  important  part  io  the  introduction    of 
in  1823.     Banog  mountain,  to  the  west,  in  lat.  i  Buddhism  into  Ceylon. 

30'  28'  29*  N.,  and  long.  TS""  3'  23"  E.,  rises  7545        The  ruins  at  Sanchi  are  those  of  a  stupa,  and 
feet  above  the  sea.      The  Mussoori  climate  has    not  a  dhagoba.      Th«  niina  called  No.   2   tope 


sea.  _  .  _ 

proved  advantageous  in  all  cases  of  debility  from  !  contained  the  remains  of  ten  Buddhist  teachers 
climate,  in  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  and  cachectic  who  took  part  in  the  third  '^^•*  **^~-r««-*;^« 
children. 

The  Neilffherrics  in  the  Coimbatore  district  has 
several  well  -  settled  stations,   at  heights  rising    nate  the  doctrines  then  settled ;  No.  8  tope  oon- 
5000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea,— Ootacamund,  I  tained  two  relic  caskets.     One  of  these  enclosed 
AVellington  or  Jakatalla,  Coonoor,  and  Kotagherry.  '  relics  of  Maha  Moggalana,  the  other  of  Sariputra, 


who  took  part  in  the  third  great  oonyocation 
held  under  Asoka,  and  some  of  whom  were 
sent  on  missions  to  foreign  countries  to  di^aeini- 


It  has  many  settlers,  and  promises  to  be  occupied 
by  a  European  colony,  but  Wellington  is  the  sole 
military  station,  and  detachments  from  the  plains 
are  constantly  located.  The  climate  of  these 
mountains  is  not  useful,  is  even  injurious,  in 
organic  diseases,  in  venereal  affection?,  obstinate 
ulceration  ;  in  diarrhoea  it  is  not  beneficial,  but  is 
useful  in  debility  from  climate,  length  of  residence, 
and  to  phthisical  subjects. 

Putney  Hills  in  Madura  are  resorted  to  occa- 
sionally by  families  from  Trichinopoly. 

Ramandrug  or  Raman-malai,  34  miles  from  the 
town  of  Bellary,  is  not  above  a  mile  square ;  is 
within  the  territory  of  the  raja  of  Sundur,  to 
whom  belongs  the  revenue  of  the  place,  derived 
from  the  land,  quit-rent,  and  abkarry,  to  the 
extent  of  Rs.  757  per  annum.  The  native  popu- 
lation is  not  numerous. 

The  Shevaroy  HilU  in  the  Salem  district  are 
largely  resorted  to  by  private  families,  but  have 
never  been  utih'zed  as  a  site  for  troops,  probably 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  higher  Neilgherry  moun- 
tains in  the  Coimbatore  district    The  Shevaroy 


friends  and  companions  of  Buddha  himself,  and 
usually  called  his  right  and  left  hand  discipltrs. 
The  Buddhist  tope  is  believed  to  have  been  erected 
by  king  Asoka  B.C.  250,  an  aj^e  when  the  use  of 
stone  in  buildings  was  in  its  infancy,  beginning  to 
replace  wood,  whose  forms  of  construction  the  tope 
was  made  to  imitate. 

Three  forms  pervade  all  the  monuments  of  bot^ 
Sanchi  and  Amravati: — (1)  Topes  or  stupas, 
mound-like  buildings  erecte<l  for  the  preservation 
of  relics ;  (2)  C  baity  as,  which,  both  in  form  and 
purpose  resemble  early  Christian  churches;  (3) 
Viharas,  residences  of  priests  and  monks  attached 
to  the  topes  and  chaityas.  The  topes  at  Sanchi 
form  part  of  a  great  group  of  such  monuments, 
extending  over  a  district  of  17  miles,  and  num- 
bering 40  or  50  tumuli.  The  great  tope  consists 
of  an  enormous  mound,  built  in  the  following 
manner: — First,  a  basement  121  feet  in  diameter 
and  14  feet  high  ;  on  the  top  of  this  a  terrace  or 
procession  paUi  5  feet  C  inches  wide ;  within  this 
rises  the  dome,  a  truncated  hemisphere  39  feet 
high,  originaUy  coated  with  plaster.    On  the  top 


Hills  rise  to  between  5000  and  6000  feet  above  of  the  dome  is  a  level  platform  measuring  34  feet 
the  sea,  and  have  an  area  of  840  square  miles.        |  across ;  within  this  was  a  square  relic  box,  of 

Simla^  which  is  the  chief  hot-weather  retreat  i  sixteen  square  pillars  with  rails,  and,  over  all,  a 
of  the  Bengal  ciril  and  military  officials,  is  in  lat.  |  circukr  support  for  the  umbrella  which  always 
31°  6'  N.,  and  long.  77°  11'  £.,  has  a  series  of  crowned  these  monuments.  But  the  most  remark- 
heights  varying  from  C500  to  8000  feet.  able  feature  of  the  building  is  the  rail,  which 

Stibathu^  9  miles  from  Kussowlee,  on  the  road  surrounds  it  at  the  distance  of  9  feet  6  ioclies 
to  Simla,  is  at  4000  feet  of  elevation.  from  the  base,  and  consists  of  100  pillars  11^  feet 


SANCHI,  a  small  village  situated  on  a  low 
ridge  of  a  sandstone  hill,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Betwa,  20  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Bhopal,  and  about 
5^  miles  S.W.  of  Bhilsa.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  it  was  the  capital  of  a  kingdom 
called  Sanaka-nika,  and  is  famous  as  the  site  of 
Bomo  of  the  most  extensive  and  remarkable 
Buddhist  remains  in  India,  the  centre  of  the  great 
group  described  by  General  Cunningham  under 
the  name  of  *  The  BhilA  Topes.'  The  principal 
buildings  which  now  remain  occupy  only  the 
middle  part  of  the  level  top,  and  a  narrow  belt 
leading  down  the  hill  to  the  westward.  They 
consist  of  one  great  stupa  or  tope  with  its  railing 
and  other  adjuncts;  about  ten  smaller  stupas, 
some  now  showing  nothing  more  than  the  founda- 
tions ;  a  stone  bowl,  4^  feet  in  diameter  and  2^ 
feet  deep,  supposed  to  have  once  contained 
Buddha's  holy  nettle,  and  other  objects  of  anti- 
quarian interest 

It  is  narrated  in  the  Mahawanso,  that  Asoka 
when  on  his  way  to  Ujjain,  of  which  place  he  had 
been  nominated  governor,  tarried  some  time  at 
Chityagiri,  or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  called,  Wessau- 
agara,  the  modern  Bisnagar,  close  to  SanchL  He 
there  married  Devi,  the  daughter  of  the  chief, 
and  by  her  had  twin  sons,  Ujjenio  and  Mahindo, 
and  afterwards  a  daughter,  Sangbamitta.  The 
two  first  named  entered  the  priesthood,  and  played 


high,  exclusive  of  the  gigantic  gateways.  These 
gateways  are  covered  with  the  richest  and  most 
fantastic  sculptures,  both  in  the  round  and  in 
bas-relief.  About  one- half  of  their  sculptores 
represent  the  worship  of  trees  or  of  dhagobaa 
(relic  shrines)  ;  others  represent  scenes  in  the 
life  of  Buddha,  and  others  again  ordinaiy  events, 
feasting,  concerts,  etc.  Mr.  Fergusson  considers 
thesesculptures  superior  in  merit  to  those  of  E^gypt, 
but  inferior  to  the  art  as  practised  in  Greece.  The 
sctdpture  at  Sanchi  are  ihe  more  rude  and  vigor- 
ous. Those  at  Amravati  are  on  a  scale  of  excel- 
lence, 'perhaps  nearer  to  the  contemporary  art 
of  the  Roman  empire  under  Gonstantine  than  any 
other  that  could  be  named,  or  of  the  early  Italian 
renaissance.' 

Two  races  may  be  readily  dustinguisfaed  as 
depicted  in  the  sculptures.  '  First,  the  Hindus, 
onginally  pure  Aryans,  though  of  mixed  blood  at 
the  age  of  the  sculptures,  evidently  the  dominant 
race.  The  men  wear  the  dhoti  and  tnrband ;  the 
women  are  covered  with  jewels,  but  otherwise 
nude.  This  last  is  a  feature  found  elsewhere. 
The  second  race  wore  kilts  and  cloaks,  and  (most 
marked  peculiarity)  are  represented  with  beards, 
which  the  Aryans  never  wear.  The  women  wear 
neat  and  decent  dresses  and  no  ornaments.  These 
would  appear  to  be  the  aborigines  pf  the  couiitty. 
— Imp,  Gaz,  viii 
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SANCTUARY. 

SANCTUARF,  a  place  of  refuge  or  safety. 
Tliese  have  been  established  in  most  countries,  to 
tUow  of  alleged  criminals  and  debtors  escaping 
from  immediate  punishment,  and  so  admit  (S 
leisiirely  examination  into  the  merits  of  their 
CM&  In  one  of  these,  in  Rajputana,  whatever 
life,  whether  man  or  animal,  passed  their  abode 
for  the  purpose  of  being  killed,  was  saved  (amra). 
*  Traitors  to  the  state,  robbers,  felons  escaped  con- 
finement, who  may  fly  for  sanctuary  (sirna)  to  the 
dweliings  (npasra)  of  the  Yati,  shall  not  there  be 
seized  hy  the  servants  of  the  court.'  In  Persia, 
Turkish  Arabia,  the  Muhammadans  have  several 
nnctuaries.  In  most  of  the  cathedral  towns  of 
Europe  there  were  until  lately  places  of  this 
kind,  and  the  Broad  Sanctuary  of  Westminster  in 
I/»ndon  still  bears  the  name.     See  Bast. 

SAXCU.  Saksk.  a  gnomon  for  astronomical 
purposes.  The  pillars  which  are  erected  in  front 
of  every  pagoda  are  real  gnomons. 

SAND. 


Aronfli, 
Arena, 
Areia, 
Pesok, 

China 


m 


on 


.  .It.,  Sp. 
Lat.,  Psrs. 
,  .  Port. 
.    .      Bus. 

the  26th 


Kami, Arab. 

2Mid, DuT. 

Sable, Fb. 

Bala,  Reti,  .    .    .  Hind. 

Showers  of  sand  fell 
March  1850,  and  lasted  several  days ;  about  ten 
grains  to  the  square  foot  collected  in  one  day,  or 
about  eighteen  tons  per  square  mile.  Such 
(bowers  are  frequent,— three  occurred  in  1850; 
the  natives  believe  that  the  dust  comes  from  the 
desert  of  Gobi  Mr.  J.  Alexander  mentions 
that  on  the  29th  March  1821,  when  in  lat.  ll*"  3' 
N.,  and  long.  22°  5'  W.,  300  miles  from  the 
African  coast,  sand  was  blown  on  to  the  rigging 
of  the  ship. — Jam.  Ed,  Joum.  vii.  p.  494. 

SAND.  HiKD.  A  bull  liberated  by  Hindus  on 
ceremonial  occasions,  and  allowed  to  wander  at 
will. 

SANDA,  a  sort  of  lizard  in  Ajmir.  It  is  dis- 
tilled, and  the  product  applied  by  Muhammadans 
to  the  penis;  the  reptile  is  also  eaten  as  an 
aphrodisiac. — Geu.  Med,  Top.  p.  151. 

SANDACRES,  districts  in  Ceylon  which  differ 
from  those  called  Patuna  in  being  studded  with 
groups  of  timber  trees  of  majestic  dimensions. — 
TennenL 

SANDAL,  a  ceremony ;  an  embrocation  of 
sandal-wood. 

SANDAL-WOOD. 
Sandal-ahiaz,    .    .  Arab. 
ChandanA.  Bk5g.,  Saksk. 
Ka-ni-mai,   .    .    .  Burm. 
Suida-kii,  Ka-ra-moi,  „ 
Sri-ganda,    .    .    .     Can. 
Peh-chen-tan,  .    .  Chin. 
l^n-hiauff,  Tan-muh,   „ 
Kaja-yndan,  Coch.-Chin. 
Bandeftrce,    .    .    .    Dan. 
Sandal-hottt,     .    .     Dur. 
SaadaU,  Santal,    .       Fa. 

Ayacra,  Ayairu,    Ahboin. 

lyarri, Fiji. 

Nauauy    .    .    .   N.  Hkb. 
Nebiasi,    Tanka  Islands. 


Sandel-hoLe,  .     .     .     Gkr. 
Sandalo,     It.,  Sp.,  Port. 


Shandana, 
Sandal  safed,  . 
Sandaloe  dereos, 
SandaD,  .  .  . 
Sandel  trad, 
Cliandanam, 
Ohandanapa,  . 
Taandan,  .    .    . 


Jap. 
Pkrs. 

Rub. 
Singh. 
,  Sw. 
.    Tam. 

Tel. 

Tib. 


TAHrri. 
Timor. 


Ahi,  Eimeo,  . 
Aika  manil,  . 
Turi-TuxifOPARO  Islands. 
Sarpa-bridaya,  .  Sansk. 
Maia-yaja,.     .    .        ,, 


Bna-ahi,  .    .  Marqussas. 
Riahi,SANDWicH  Islands. 

Many  of  the  synonyms  for  this  wood  have  been 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit,  the  letters  ch  of  that 
toDgne  being  converted  into  a  and  ts.  One  kind 
it  the  produce  of  a  small  tree,  Santalum  album, 
growiog  in  India  and  Ceylon,  which  gives  its  title 
to  the  natural  order  of  plants  called  Santalacese 
or  sandal-worta.    The  sandal-wood  of  the  Sand- 


SANDAL-WOOD. 

wich  Islands  is  from  two  other  species  of  the  same 
family,  S.  Freycinetianum  and  S.  paniculatum; 
but  S.  Freycinetianum  has  been  so  recklessly  cut 
down  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas  that  it  has 
almost  disappeared.  The  Myopomm  tennifolium, 
or  spurious  sandal-wood  tree,  grows  in  elevated 
situations,  attains  to  15  or  20  feet  in  height  and 
3  or  4  feet  in  circumference.  Its  scented  wood 
varies  from  yellow  to  red,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  tree,  and  is  used  for  planes.  A  white  sandal- 
wood, termed  kiva  or  lawa,  is  imported  into  Bombay 
from  Zanzibar,  and  is  applied  to  the  same  pur- 
poses as  Mysore  sandal -w(K>d. 

Another  spurions  kind  is  from  the  Exocarpus 
latifolia  of  the  Percy  Islands,  Cape  Upstart,  the 
Palm  Islands,  Kepnlse  Bay,  etc,  and  in  India 
the  wood  of  the  Plumieria  alba  is  fraudulently 
mixed  with  the  billets  of  the  true  aandal-wood. 
In  the  year  1881-82,  the  value  of  the  exported 
sandal-wood  from  India  was  Rs.  3,98,284,  and  in 
1882-83,  Rs.  4,02,031. 

Coorg  sandal-wood  sells  at  Rs.  180  to  Rs.  425 
the  ton.  That  of  Mysore  is  of  excellent  quality, 
and  there  the  tree  has  been  strictly  conserved 
since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  Up  to 
1875-76,  five  sandal- wood  plantations  had  oeen 
formed  in  Mysore.  The  Mysore  revenue  from 
sandal-wood  (1055  tons)  in  that  year  was  Rs. 
2,87,132.  Good  wood  was  sold  at  Rs.  372,  and 
inferior  wood  at  Rs.  14^  per  ton.  The  tree  is  cut 
down  when  about  9  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
root ;  it  is  then  cleared  of  its  bark  and  cut  into 
logs,  which  are  buried  for  six  weeks  or  two  months 
in  order  that  the  white  ante  may  clear  off  the 
outer  woed ;  this  they  do  most  effectually,  with- 
out touching  the  heart  of  the  tree,  which  is  the 
only  valuable  part.  Two  kinds  of  this  wood  are, 
however,  known  in  commerce, — ^the  white  and  the 
yellow  ;  both  are  from  the  same  tree,  the  former 
being  the  outer  layers  of  the  wood. 

The  odour  of  sandal-wood  is  verv  strong,  rose- 
like, and  enduring ;  its  taste  slightly  bitter.  The 
odour  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  essential  oil, 
heavier  than  water,  readily  congealed,  and  having 
a  peculiar  sweet  smell.  The  deeper  the  colour, 
which  is  of  a  yellow  -  brown,  and  the  nearer 
the  root,  the  better  is  the  perfuma  The  Chinese 
imported  an  amount  of  sandal-wood  in  1838  worth 
about  150,000  dollars.  From  Timor  and  the  Fiji 
islands  China  derives  her  chief  supply.  The 
natives  of  Yap,  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  Maree  traffic 
with  ships  for  the  sandal-wood.  Timor  is  the 
only  country  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  which 
produces  it  in  any  quantity.  That  of  Bonin  Island 
IS  of  excellent  quality. 

The  oil  is  employed  by  the  European  perfumers, 
and  in  India  is  very  extensively  us^  for  the 
adulteration  of  attar  of  roses.  The  wood  in 
powder  is  given  by  the  native  physicians  in  ardent 
remitting  fevers,  and  is  supposed  to  be  sedative 
and  cooUng;  with  milk  it  is  also  prescribed  in 
gonorrhoea.  The  Chinese  consume  it  laively  as  a 
fancy  wood,  and  by  them  it  is  often  degantly 
carved.  By  the  Chmese  it  is  ground  into  powder 
and  used  aa  a  cosmetic  The  powder  ia  rubbed 
on  the  skin  to  allay  the  irritation  of  mosquito 
bites,  of  prickly  heat,  and  other  cutaneoos  dis- 
orders. The  wood  i»  a  preservative  against 
insects,  and  is  much  used  in  making  woriL-bozes, 
walking-sticks,  pen -holders,  and  other  amall 
articles  of  fine  ornament.    It  is  much  used  in 
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SANDARACH. 


SAND-BINDING  PLANTS. 


India  and  Ghiua  for  burniog  ia  temples,  is  ex-    saud  tracts  spontaneously,  if  it  were  only  left 


tensively  employed  as  a  fuel  in  the  funeral 
ceremonies  of  the  Hindus.  Its  bark  gives  a  most 
beautiful  red  or  light  claret- coloured  dye,  but  it 
fades  almost  immediately  when  used  as  a  simple 
infusion.  In  the  bands  of  the  experienced  dyer, 
it  might,  it  is  supposed,  be  very  useful.  —  G, 
Bennett,  p.  419  ;  Tomlinson ;  Tredgold ;  AinsUe  ; 
CrawfuTu;  M.  E.  J,  R,;  Macgillivray^s  Voyage, 
i.  p.  97 ;  Bombay  Forest  Reports ;  Report  of  Madras 
Forests ;  Poole,  St.  of  Comm, 

SANDARACH,  Sandrac,  Sandarnc. 
Sundrooe,  Zoos,    .    Arab.  |  Yuu-hian^,    .    .    .  Chin. 

A  resinous  substance  met  with  in  round  or 
elongated  tears,  of  a  whitish  or  pale-citron  yellow ; 
brilliant,  transparent,  and  limpid,  brittle  under 
the  teeth,  burns  with  a  clear  flame,  and  emits  a 


unmolested  for  a  year  or  two. 

Ipomoea  pes-caprsB,  Sweet,  Mosul  taylie,  Tam. 
Goat's  -  foot  -  leaved  ipomoea,  or  rabbit  weed,  is 
perennial,  creeping  to  a  very  great  extent  Stems 
rooting  at  distant  intervals.  Leaves  snaooth, 
long-petioled,  two-lobed,  like  tliose  of  Bauhinia, 
tipped  with  a  neacro.  Flowers  large,  reddish- 
purple,  very  handsome.  This  flne  creeper  is 
equally  abundant  in  both  Peninsulas  of  India,  is 
also  a  native  of  Mauritius,  Macao,  etc.,  occupying 
the  place  of  C.  soldanella  of  the  British  coast, 
and  a  more  striking  and  beautiful  species  of  the 
tropical  bindweeds  is  rarely  seen.  Rabbits,  goats, 
and  horses  eat  it,  so  do  cows,  but  their  milk  is 
tainted.  Great  difficulty  occurs  in  raising  this 
plant  in  the  vicinity  of  houses,  as  the  inbabitants 


pleasant  odour ;  taste  resinous,  and  slightly  bal-  ;  tread  it  down,  and  cattle  nibble  the  tender  shoots, 
samic  It  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  varnishes  It  naturally  takes  a  higher  position  on  the  sand- 
and  incense  ;  when  reduced  to  a  powder,  it  forms  band  than  the  spinifex,  and  suffers  less  injury 
the  article  term  pounce.  Sandarach  is  obtained  during  a  storm ;  but  they  often  grow  together, 
from    Morocco,    accordiog    to    Brongniart    and    and  conjoin tly  effect  much  benefit.     The  spinifex 


Schousboe  from  the  Callitris  quadrivalvis,  a  coni- 
ferous tree,  which  in  Barbary  is  called  the  arar 
tree,  and  attains  a  height  of  from  15  to  20  feet. 
It  was  discovered  by  Desfontaines  on  Mount  Atlas 
in  1796.  Dr.  Lindley  had  seen  a  plank  two  feet 
wide  of  this  sandarach  tree.  The  wood  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Turks  indestructible,  and  they  use 


arrests  the  drifting  sand,  and  the  ipomoea  secures 
what  the  former  collects.  Mr.  Caddell  planted  it 
extensively  along  the  canal  banks  near  Tranquebar. 
Canavalia  obtusi/olia,  D,  C.  Koyli  avaree,  Tam. 
Common  on  the  sea-shore,  frequently  entwined 
with  the  Ipomoea  pes-caprse.  It  is  a  very  useful 
plant,  very  abundant  at  the  Adyar,  Ennore,  the 


it  for  the  ceilings  and  floors  of  their  mosques.  I  mouth  of  the  Godavery,  and  between  Quilon  and 
The  citrus  wood  of  the  Romans,  extravagantly  ,  Anjengo. 

prized  for  tables,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  |  Hydrophjlax  maritima,  Linn.,  the  Mudugaeta 
Callitris  quadrivalvis.  Vent,,  or  jointed  arbor  kola  of  the  Singhalese,  literally  jointed  sea-shore 
vitas.  The  wood  was  distinguished  as  striped,  ;  plant,  a  straggling  herbaceous  plant,  native  of  the 
ti^rinse;  spotted,  pantherinie;  or  speckled,  apiatse.  '■  shore  of  Coromandel,  where  it  shows  its  pale 
Cicero  gave  £9()00  for  a  citrus  wood  table.  The  lilac  blossoms  great  part  of  the  year.  The  branches 
common  junipers  secrete  a  similar  resin. — Faulk-  i  run  over  the  sand,  sometimes  under  the  surface. 


ner ;  Tomlinson ;  O^Sh, ;  Poole ;  Hogg ;  Smith, 

SAND-BINDING  PLANTS  are  ^wing  natur- 
ally all  along  the  sea-shores  of  British  India,  and 
in  the  tracts  on  the  margin  of  the  Indian  desert : 
but  more  could  be  done  to  prevent  the  sands  being 
.blown  from  the  deserts  and  from  the  gulf  between 
Ceylon  and  Peninsular  India,  and  from  the  dballow 
beds  of  its  many  rivers.  Bremontier,  by  planting 
the  Landes  of  Gascony  with  the  cluster  or  pouch 
pine  (Pinus  pinaster  or  P.  maritima  of  botan- 
ists), recovered  100,000  acres  from  the  blown 
sand. 

This  class  of  plants  has  been  largely  utilized  in 
Australia,  and  Baron  von  Mueller  enumerates 
eixty  genera,  which  he  recommends  to  be  so 
employed;  among  them  species  of  aloe,  carex, 
casuarina,  cynodon,  opuntia,  spartina,  spinifex, 
stipa,  tamarix,  and  yucca. 

Spinifex  squarrosus,  Linn,,  known  to  Europeans 
by  the  designation  of  ground  rattan  and  sea 
pink.    The  Tamil  name,  Ravan  mise  or  Maha 


and  strike  root  at  the  joints.     It  answers   well 
when  the  sand  is  moist. 

Microrhynchus  sarmentosns,  Wight  III.,  is  a 
widely- diffused  humble  plant,  common  along  the 
sea -beach,  with  long  flagelliform  runners. 

Pnpalia  orhiculata,  WiglU. 
Achyranthes  orbiculata,  Heyne,  I  Ada!  yotti,    .    Tam. 
Cyathula  orbiculata,  Moquin,     \ 

Grows  on  sandy  soils  near  the  sea-beach,  abund- 
ant at  St.  Thome  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Adyar  river.  It  is  an  extensively-spreading  pro- 
cumbent plant,  the  branches  being  often  several 
feet  long;  bristles  attaching  themselves  to  the 
clothes  of  passengers,  cling  to  them  with  tenacity. 

Pandanus  odoratissimtis,  Linn,,  the  kaldera 
bush,  Taylie  maram,  Tam.,  is  a  large  spreading 
ramous  shrub,  often  planted  in  belts,  but  takes  up 
much  room,  forms  dense  thickets,  and  harbours 
venomous  reptiles.  The  lands  in  which  chay  root 
is  cultivated  are  often  protected  from  drift  sand 
by  means  of  this  shrub.      It  is  a  very  strong 


Rawana  and  R»wula,  i,e,  whiskers  of  Ravana,  '  binder,  but  is  objectionable  from  its  raising  sand- 
is  a  descriptive  epithet.     It  comes  near  to  the  sand  ,  hills, 
carex  of  England  in  its  habit  of  growth,  creep-  ,      Ehretia  arenaria,    Griffith,   is  found  between 


ing  along  horizontally,  sometimes  above,  some- 
times below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  emitting 
roots  and  shoots  at  intervals  of  a  few  inches.  It  is 
extremely  tenacious  of  life,  the  shoot  at  every 
node  being  capable  of  renewing  the  existence  of 
the  individual  as  fast  as  destroyed,  and  the  whole 
plant  offers  a  resistance  to  the  effects  of  a  storm, 
which  is  rarely  overcome.  This  species  would  be 
nearly  as  indestructible  from  natural  causes  as 
couch   grass,  and  would  speedily  colonize  the 


lat.  V2^  and  28''  N.,  binds  together  loose  sand 
in  a  minor  degree.  It  may  be  the  same  as  Ehretia 
cuneata  ?  W,  Icon.  iv.  t.  1385,  which  grows  on 
sandbanks  in  the  beds  of  all  the  rivers  of  the 
Western  Peninsula  of  IndisL 

Pedalium  murex,  Ipomoea  pes-tigridis,  and 
Sesamum  prostratum,  etc.,  co-operate  in  the  woik 
of  conservation  to  a  minor  extait,  but  are  less 
widely  diffused  along  the  ooast;  also  Fagroaa 
Coromandellia.      Tr^    soeh    as    the    oaahew 
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(Anaeardium  occidentale),  the  Alexandrian  lanit)! 
(Calopbyllum  inophyllum),  and  the  wild  date 
(Phoenix  sjlveetris)  grow  well,  and  render  a 
doable  service  by  preventing  a  further  encroach- 
ment of  sand,  and  rendering  the  land  uaefal.  In 
Ceylon,  the  glaas-worto,  SaUcomia  Indica,  and 
salt-vorta,  Salaola  Indica,  are  the  first  to  appear 
among  the  newly-raised  banks.  Ipomoea  pes- 
caprsd  aboands  on  the  shores,  also  Canavalia 
obtoaifolia,  Dolichos  lutens,  and  the  Hydrophylax 
mantima.  A  little  above  high-water  mark  is, 
likewise,  the  Aristolochia  bracteata,  the  Hedyotis 
umbellata,  Sayan ;  also  Choya,  Singh.  ;  Gloriosa 
superba,  Yistnn  karandi,  Tam.,  or  lippia  nodi- 
flora. — Dr,  Cleghom;  Sir  J.  E,  Tennent;  Vm 
Mueller;  Prof.  EolUston,  p.  16. 

SAND-BOX  TREE,  Hura  crepitans.  Chiefly 
remarkable  lor  the  violence  with  which  the  ripe 
fruit  opens  to  dischurge  its  seeds,  oftm  with  a 
repmrt  like  that  of  a  pistol. 

SANDERS-WOOD.    Red  Sanders-wood. 


if 
Cah. 

Dan. 

DUK. 

Emg. 


Hind. 
,  It. 
Pkrs. 


AsAB.  I  Ruttnnjee,  Guj 
Sandalo  roso,  .  . 
Sxmdal'iiirkii, .  , 
BuckuiDy  .  .  . 
Rakta-ch&ndana,  . 
Ranjana,  ... 
Sigapoo  shandanum,  Tam. 
Kn-chandaniim,   .      Tbl. 


Sansk. 


)) 


Fb. 
Geb. 


Svndun,  • 

Snnd-ul-Alimir, 

Honiuiry,  •     .    . 

Saodel-hout, 

XAl-chtmdun,    . 

Bed  wood,    .     . 

Ruby  wood, .     . 

Santele  rouge, . 

Sandal-hols,     • 

The  sanders-wood  or  red  sanders-wood  of  com- 
merce is  the  product  of  a  large  useful  timber  tree, 
the  Pterocarpus  Santalinus,  found  in  Malabar, 
Mysore,  Cevlon,  near  Madras,  in  the  Pulicat  and 
Tnpety  HilL,  Malay  Peninsula,  and  Timor.  The 
wood  is  extremely  hard,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  a 
hri^t  gamet-red  colour,  which  brightens  on  ex- 
poeore  to  the  air.  It  is  employed  to  d^e  lasting 
reddish  -  brown  colours,  the  concentnc  circles 
being  divided  by  dark  Unee.  It  communicates  a 
deep-red  to  alcohol,  but  gives  no  tinge  to  cold 
water.  It  is  principally  shipped  to  England  from 
Calcutta  in  logs  from  2  to  10  inches  diameter, 
generally  without  sap,  and  sometimes  in  roots  and 
split  pieces ;  it  is  very  hard  and  heavy  ;  it  is  very 
much  used  as  a  red  dye-wood,  and  often  for  turn- 
ing. The  logs  are  often  notched  at  both  ends,  or 
cut  with  a  hole  as  for  a  rope,  and  much  worn 
externally  from  being  dragged  along  the  ground  ; 
other  woods,  as  also  indeed  ivory  tusks,  are  some- 
times thus  perforated  for  the  like  purpose.  With 
different  mordants,  it  yields  various  shades  of  red ; 
these  are  said  to  be  little  permanent.  This  wood 
\s  largely  exported  from,  but  little  used  in,  Madras. 
The  Madras  exports  for  1854  amounted  to  47,431 
cwt,  value  59,670  rupees. — 3f.  J5.  /.  R. ;  Tredgold, 

SAND-GEMS,  or  Ava  gem  sand,  comes  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ava,  and  is  sometimes  one 
of  the  Shan  articles  of  merchandise.  It  consists 
of  small  fragments  of  nearly  all  the  precious  stones 
found  in  we  country;  but  garnet,  beryl,  and 
spinel  are  its  principal  constituents,  more  especi- 
ally the  last,  which  seems  to  constitute  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  mass.  A  single  hand- 
ful will  contain  specimens  of  every  shade, — black, 
blue,  violet,  scarlet,  rose,  orange,  amber-yellow, 
wine-yellow,  and  white. — Maion. 

SAND  GROUSE,  the  SyrrhaptLds,  Blyth,  and 
Pterodide,  Jerdon^  are  also  known  as  the  rock 
grouse  and  rock  pigeon.  They  are  birds  of  rapid 
and  powerful  flig&.  The  &dian  species  are 
Pterocles  arenarius,  Pallasy  Pt.  fasciatns,  Seopoiiy 
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Pt  alofaata,  Linn.,  Pt  exnatus,  Temm,,  and  Pt. 
Senegallus,  Linn.,  the  last  being  of  Africa  and 
Arabia,  and  it  is  said  also  of  Sind.  The  Tibetan 
sand  grouse,  Syrrhaptes  Tibetanus,  Gouldy  repairs 
in  large  flocks  to  drink  at  the  fresh-water  spnngs. 
The  plumage  of  both  sexes  is  much  aUke,  but  the 
long  tail  of  the  male  is  distinctive. — Adams. 

SANDHAEA.  Himd.  CuUers  in  Hindostan, 
who  profess  to  have  come  originally  from  Mar- 
war,  and  to  be  related  to  the  Kajputa.  Muham- 
madans  who  pursue  the  same  avocation  are  called 
Saikalgar. 

SANDHEADS,  a  maritime  term  applied  to  the 
seaward  islets  of  the  delta  of  the  Hoogly,  near^t 
the  Bay  of  BengaL 

SANDHI,  a  form  of  conjunetion  of  words  in 
Sanskrit,  and  in  those  words  of  the  Telugu  lan- 
guage derived  from  Sanskrit,  and  is  a  systematic 
element  in  gnunmar. 

SANDHI  or  Sandhya.  Sansk.  The  twilight 
or  crepusde.  The  Sandhya  of  Brahma  consists  of 
1,728,000  solar  sidereal  years,  the  same  duration 
as  the  Krita  or  Satya-yug,  which  quantity  is  used 
in  its  double  capacity  for  constructing  the  Ealpa. 
Pratas  sandhya,  the  morning  twilight;  Sayam 
sandhya,  the  evening  twilight  The  twilight  of 
each  yug  is  equal  to  l-6th  part  of  the  same. 

SANDHYAVANDANUM,  three  prayers  by 
Brahmans,  at  sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset 

SANDILYA,  a  celebrated  Hindu  teacher  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  self  within  our  heart  is  Brahma. 

SANDLASA.  Hind.  A  flat  circular  stone  on 
which  sandal-wood  is  ground. 

SANDORICUM  INDICUM.     Cuv. 


Trichilia  uervoaa,  Vaihl. 

Melia  koetjape,    .    Burm. 
Theit-to,     ... 


>» 


T.  venoaa,  9pr. 

False  mangostean, .    Emo. 
Wild  mangoateen, . 


•1 


This  elegant  timber  tree  grows  to  a  large  size 
in  Bunna,  the  south  of  India,  Mysore,  Penang,  the 
Moluccas,  and  Philippines.  It  is  scazoe  in  the 
forests  of  British  Burma,  but  is  large  aadplentiful 
near  all  villages  both  in  the  Rangoon  and  Ix^on^^boo 
districts,  where  it  is  cultivated  by  the  Burmese  for 
its  fruit,  which  is  of  the  size  of  an  orange,  and 
has  a  fleshy  acid  pulp.  The  wood  is  white-ocdoured, 
and  adapted  to  every  purpose  of  house-building. 
The  pulp  of  its  fruit  is  eaten  raw  by  the  natives 
of  Tenasseiim,  who  esteem  it  as  excellent  It  is 
watery  and  cooling,  and  makes  a  good  jelly,  but 
this  has  a  peculiar  odour.  Its  root  is  bitt^,  and 
used  in  medicine  in  bowel  complaints. — Roxh.  ii. 

SANDOWAY  (Than-dwai),  a  British  district 
in  the  Arakan  division,  British  Burma.  Area, 
3667  square  miles;  population  (1872),  64,725 
souls.  The  town  is  situated  in  lat.  IS""  27'  35*  N., 
and  bug.  94''  24'  86"  E.,  on  the  Sandoway  river, 
about  15  miles  from  its  mouth. 

SANDRACOTTUS  of  the  Greeks,  king  of 
Mi^adha,  was  a  contemporary  of  the  early  succes- 
sors of  Alexander.  He  was  the  Chandragupta  of 
the  Indians,  who  founded  a  new  dynasty,  and  he 
was  grandfather  of  the  Asoka  who  reigned  B.c. 
250,  tiie  Constantine  of  Buddhism,  the  first  who 
gave  that  religion  supremacy  in  India. 

SANDSTONE  ROCK  occurs  in  most  countries, 
an  aggregation  of  sand  by  a  sort  of  semifniion, 
as  in  quartz  rock  and  in  common  gritstone, 
adjoining  trap  dykes  or  great  faults.  In  roxxa  of 
Uie  white  sandstones  the  grains  merely  cohere 
togetiier.  Some  sandstones  are  in  the  lamims, 
plane,  waved,  or  sUgbtly  4Mmcentric ;  these  admit 
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SANDSTONE  ROCK. 


SANDWIP  ISLAKD. 


of  being  rendilj  split  The  froeston^s  are  not 
distinctly  iaminated,  the  grains  being  so  arranged 
ns  to  present  equal  resistance  in  every  direction. 
They  \vork  freely  under  the  stone  saw  and  the 
ordinary  picks  and  chisels.  They  can  also  be 
turned  into  balustrades,  pedestals,  and  vases.  In 
the  £ast  Indies,  sandstones  occur  of  different 
qualities,  from  the  coarsest  soft  grit  to  the  hardest 
freestone,  the  most  compact  snakestone,  and  the 
toughest  chert 

The  sandstones  of  the  Eymore  range  in  the 
Yindhya    have   a    high    commercial    value    at 


been  built  with  it.  The  sandstones  and  ilag^-beds 
of  the  Rajmahal  series  are  ocoasionally  employed 
for  local  bnilding  purposes.  The  jnrassic  rockB 
of  Catch,  the  cretaceous  sandstones  of  tiie  Bagh 
beds,  those  of  the  eocene  series  at  Dagshai,  Kaait- 
oli,  Subathu,  and  Dharowala,  afford  good  build- 
ing material,  at  the  latter  place  of  a  grey  colour. 
The  qoarteite  of  the  Satuma  Hill  in  Manbhum, 
has  been  used  in  Calcutta  for  paving  and  coping. 

The  compact  sandstones  at  Conieveram  are  easily 
dressed.  The  whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Kistna 
and  great  parts  of  the  valleys  of  its  afBuents,  the 


Partabpur,  Chunar,  and  Mirzapore,  being  used  as  ,  Gutpurba,  Malpurba,  Bhima,  Tnngabodra,  and 
flagstones  and  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  |  Tumbudra,  and  much  of  the  valley  of  the  Godavery 
proximity  of  the  Ganges  affords  an  easy  river  ;  and  of  the  valleys  of  its  northern  afilnents,  have 


carriage.    They  are  in  general  fine-grained,  and 
of  reddish-yellow  or  greyish-white  colours. 

In  the  upper  Bhanrer  series  are  two  varieties 
of  excellent  building  stone,—- onedark-red,  some- 
limes  quite  unspotted,  sometimes  streaked  and 
dashed  with  yellowish-white  spots ;  the  other  is  a 


limestone,  clayslate,  and  sandstone  rocks,  and  the 
houses  and  more  extensive  buildings  are  all  bnilt 
of  these.  The  limestone  of  Kumool,  west  to  the 
Bhima,  is  an  excellent  building  material.  Soft 
sandstones  resembling  bathstone  and  tripoli 
aboimd    near  Nellore,  Bellary,   Cuddapah,   and 


yellowish-white,  very  fine-grained  rock,  perfectly  \  Uurryhur.     Sandstones  suited  for  grinding  pur- 


homogeneous  both  in  texture  and  colour. 

Flexible  sandstone  is  found  in  Ulwar,  at  Dadri, 
in  Jhcend,  and  at  Jubbulpur.  It  is  called  Sang-i- 
larzan,  t.e.  shaking  stone,  and  is  obtained  from 
the  Kalyana  Hill  in  the  pargana  Dadri ;  it  is  used 
for  roofing  and  for  ornamental  pillars.  Sand- 
stones also  occur  at  Sahi  Balabgarh,  in  the  hills 


poses  are  obtained  in  Cuddapah ;  at  Chellamacoor, 
a  greyish-brown  schLstose  granular  sandstone; 
near  Cuddapah  there  is  bluish-grey  compact 
magnesian  lime&tone,  suited  for  fine  sharpening 
stones ;  from  Woontimitta,  fine-grained  schistose 
sandstone,  suited  for  a  ragstone.  In  Guntur,  at 
Palnaud,  are  purple  and  lilac-slaty  sandstones 


to  the  south-west  of  Dehli,  also  at  Euleeana  at  |  fine  in  grain,  honestones,  black  limestones,  and 
Rohtuk ;  and  the  palace  at  Dehli  and  great  mosque    lithographic  marbles.    From  Gootemookoola  and 


are  of  red  sandstone. 
The  monoliths  known  as  lat^hs  afford  the  earliest 


Dyda.  hones  from  Koopokoonda,  8  miles  west  of 
Yinaoondah,  below  the  signal  pond ;  rough  sand- 


examples  of  the  uses  to  which  the  sandstones  of    stone  glistening  with  mica.    From  Matoor  Hill, 


N.  Hindustan  were  applied  (see  Lat),  and  the 
first  stone  temples  seem  to  have  been  erected 
about  the  2d  century  B.C. 

The  millstones  of  Chynepore,  Sasseram,  and 
Tilowlhoo,  perhaps  also  Akbarpur,  are  famous. 
The  Sone  causeway  and  the  Koylwan  railway 
bridge  are  built  of  the  dense  sandstone  of  Sas- 
seram,  and  little  quantities  of  it  are  found  in 
the  higher  portions  of  the  range  towards  Rohtas. 
The  best  stone,  while  easily  workable,  is  almost  as 
hard  as  granite,  and  may  be  had  of  any  colour, 
vis.  white,  crystalline,  blue,  grey,  and  all  shades 
to  a  dark  red. 

The  ghats  of  Benares,  its  palaces,  walls, 
minarets,  and  many  temples,  are  built  of  sand- 
stone, and  St  John's  Church,  Calcutta,  is  built  of 
Chunar  stone.  The  Yindhyan  sandstones  near 
Gwalior  have  been  used  to  construct  forts, 
temples,  etc. ;  and  on  the  cliffs  are  some  figtires 
of  Titanic  dimensions. 

The  upper  Bhanrer  formation  has  quarries  to 
the  south  of  Bhartpur,  Futtehpur  Sikri,  and 
Rupas.  Portions  of  the  Taj  at  Agra,  Akbar's 
palace  at  Futtehpur  Sikri,  the  Jaina  Masjid  at 
Dehli,  and  buildings  generally  in  Agra,  Dehli,  and 
Mutra  (Mathnra),  and  the  palace  of  the  raja  of 
Bhartpur,  have  drawn  on  these  quarries  for  the 
materials  used.  The  Jain  temples  and  railway 
bridges  at  Barakar  are  built  of  sandstones  of  the 
Gondwana  series.  The  caves  of  Sirguja  and 
Chang  Bakhar  are  in  the  Gondwana  sandstone. 
They  have  inscriptions  in  the  old  Pali  character. 

The  Tawa  viaduct  is  built  of  sandstones  of  the 
Bagra  group  of  the  upper  Grondwana  series.  In 
the  Jubbulpur  station  is  a  very  dense  sandstone 
which  has  been  largely  used  locally,  and  the  via- 
duct over  the  Nerbadda  below  Jubbulpur  has 


schistose  ragstone. — PowelCs  Handbook^  pp.  35- 
56 ;  MacL  Ex.  Jur,  Report ;  Reports  and  Cata" 
logues  of  Govt.  Cent,  Museum^  Madras;  Tomlinson. 

SANDUR,  an  independent  Native  State  in  the 
Ceded  Districts  of  the  Peninsula  of  India ;  area, 
140  square  miles.  The  founder  of  the  family  was 
Malaji  Rao  Ghorpara,  an  officer  in  the  army  of 
the  Bijapur  king.  The  sanatorium  of  Raman- 
malai  is  3150  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  plateaux 
there  is  a  tribe  of  Bedars,  and  the  temple  of 
Kumaraswami  is  on  an  adjoining  hill.  The  hills 
are  about  15  miles  long,  running  from  south* 
east  to  north-west,  ending  abruptly  near  Hospei. 
This  range  fonns  the  greater  part  of  the  western 
boundary  of  the  native  state. 

SANDWIP  ISLAND,  m  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is 
situated  off  the  coast  of  Chittagong  and  Noa- 
khaU,  in  lat  22°  24'  to  22°  87'  N.,  and  long.  91° 
22'  to  91°  85'  £.  It  is  the  largest  of  many  chars 
or  islets  formed  by  the  Megna  as  it  enters  the  sea. 
From  its  low-lying  position,  Sandwip  is  peculiarly 
exposed  to  inundation  from  storm-waves,  and 
suffered  severely  in  loss  of  life  and  property  by 
the  cyclones  of  1864  and  1876.  On  the  latter 
occasion,  the  number  of  deaths  was  officially 
estimated  at  40,000,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
87,016,  and  cholera  set  in  soon  after  the  cyclone 
had  passed  over. 

Caesar  Frederick,  the  Yenctian  traveller,  in 
1565  described  the  inhabitants  as  *  Moors,'  and 
stated  that  the  island  was  one  of  the  most  fertile 
places  in  the  country,  densely  populated,  and  well 
cultivated.  Purchas  (circ.  1620)  states  that  most 
of  the  inhabitants  near  the  shore  were  Moham* 
madans.  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  (circ.  1625)  de- 
scribes it  as  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  fruitful 
spots  in  all  India. 
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In  1616,  Sandwip  was  taken  from  the  Portu- 
gnese  by  the  Arakaneee.  In  1665,  Sbaista  Khan, 
tile  Mahammadan  Bawab  of  Bengal,  determined 
to  reconquer  the  island,  and  an  interesting  account 
of  hie  expedition  has  been  given  by  the  French 
traveller  Bemier. — Imp,  Gaz.  viii. 

SAN-FA-SHf,  the  name  applied  by  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  Hiwen  Thsang  to  the  Vrij'h  country,  which 
he  also  calls  Fo-lo-dii.  San-fa-shi  or  Samvaji 
is  the  Pali  form  of  Samyriji,  or  the  *Unit«d 
Yriji,'  from  which  General  Cunningham  infers 
that  %fehe  Yriji  were  a  large  tribe  which  was 
divided  into  several  branches,  namely,  the  Lich- 
havi  of  Vaisali,  the  Vaidehi  of  Mithila,  the  Tira- 
bhukti  of  Tirbut,  eta  £ither  of  these  divisions 
separately  might  therefore  be  called  Vriji,  or 
any  two  together  might  be  called  Vriji,  as  well 


cretion  from  the  head  of  a  fish,  comei  from  Dehli,  used 
as  an  aphrcNlisiac.    Bold  at  8  annae  a  tola. 

Sang-i-shadnaj,  fossil  nummulite. 

Sang-i-sitara,  avanturine. 

Sang-i-Sulaiman,  odvx. 

Sang-i.yamani,  bloodstone. 

Sang-i-yttshm,  jade. 

—Genl  Med.  Top.  p.  152 ;  Chesney ;  Powell. 

SANG,  in  Baluchistan,  a  reciprocsJ  contract 
or  promise.  In  the  wedding  ceremonies,  a  few 
days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Sang,  a  prepared 
entertainment  is  made  sufficiently  large  to  include 
the  whole  khel,  provided  the  young  man's  con- 
dition in  life  will  admit  of  his  going  to  that 
expense.  It  happens  not  unfreqnently  that  the 
Sang  is  entered  into  before  the  girl  is  marriage- 
able. So  soon  as  the  girl  arrives  at  proper  age 
to  take  upon  herself  the  duties  of  a  wife,  the 


as  Samvriji,  or  the  *  United  Vriji,'  as  is  the  case    Uroos  or  marriage  ceremony  is  performed  by  a 
with  the  warlike  tribe  of  the  Bagri  or  Sambagri    Mullah.— Po«in</cr'»  Tr.  p.  68. 


of  the  Sutlej,  which  consisted  of  three  separate 
divisions.     He  is  of  opinion  that  Vaisali  was  a 


SANG,  a  spear  or  javelin,  formed  wholly  of 
iron,  carried  by  fakirs ;  also  a  war  lance,  10  feet 


single  district  in  the  territories  of  the  United  i  long,  covered  with  plates  of  iron  about  4  feet 
Vriji  or  WajjL  Kesariya  is  an  old  ruined  town,  above  the  spike.  A  sirohi  is  a  sword  made  at  the 
80  miles  to  the  north-north-west  of  Vaisali.  The  '  town  of  that  name,  famous  for  its  temper. — Tod's 
place  possesses  a  mound  of  ruins  with  a  lofty    Rajasthan^  ii.  p.  118. 


SANG  A.   Hind.    A  breastwork;  also  a  wooden 
bridge  in    the    Himalaya,    made   by  projecting 


stupa  on  the  top,  which  the  people  atUibute  to 

Baja  Vena  ChakravartL     In  the  Puranas  also, 

Baja  Vena  is  called  a  Chakravarti,  or  supreme  '  timbers  from  the  banks,"  one  above  another,  untU 

monarch.    Greneral  Cimninffham  found  his  name  ;  they  nearly  meet,  on  which  they  are  connected 

as  widely  spread  through  Northern  India  as  that    by  a  plank  laid  across.     In  the  N.W.  Himalaya, 

of  Rama  or  the  five  Pandu. — Cunn.  India,  p.  446.  |  and  in  Afghanistan,  the  Sang  or  Sangara  is  a 

SANG.  Pebs.  a  stone ;  but  used  as  a  prefix  to 
designate  mineral  earths,  stones,  minerals,  gems, 
fossils,  compounds  used  in  the  arts  or  in  medicine. 

Sang-i-abri,  a  mottled  brown  and  yellow  stone. 

Sang-i-akik,  cornelian. 

Saag-i-aashar,  a  form  of  silica. 

Sang-i-assyum,  millstone  grit. 

Sang-i-basri,  a  alag  or  dross  of  copper  in  tubular 
pieces ;  from  Bassorah  (Basrah),  where  it  is  collected  at 
the  months  of  the  chimneys  of  cop^r  fnmaces. 

Sa&g-i-bhinj,  of  the  Disful,  an  important  stream  in 
Khiiaistan.  The  bed  of  an  occasional  torrent  in  ancient 
Suiana,  called  Ab-i-bald,  falls  into  the  Disful,  is 
covered  with  a  pebble  filled  with  little  fossil  shells 
resembling  grains  of  rice.  These  stones  are  also  found 
in  the  river  at  Shuster,  but  of  an  inferior  quality,  and 
they  are  in  much  request  throughout  Persia  for  the 
head  of  the  Nargil  pi^«  which  is  almost  invariably 
composed  of  this  material  set  in  silver. 

Sang-i-chamak,  massive  magnetic  iron-ore. 

Sang-i-dallam,  fire-clay  procurable  at  Streepermatur, 
Tripasur,  Chingleput,  Metapolliam,  and  Cuddapah,  and 
in  many  parts  of  Ind^ ;  and  bricks  can  be  made  that 
resist  the  action  of  great  heat.  A  clay  is  found  at 
Beypore  20  to  90  feet  below  the  surface,  and  is  used  for 
fire-bricks  and  for  lining  furnaces. 

Sang-i-irmali,  a  fossil. 

Sang-i-jahanam,  lunar  caustic  ? 

Bang-i-jarahat,  sulphate  of  lime,  steatite,  and  other 
minerals. 

Sang-i-kara,  hornblende  rock. 

Sang-i-kharus,  fossil  encrinite. 

Sang-i-Iarzan,  flexible  sandstone. 

8ang-i-marjsn,  coral. 

Sang-i-marmar,  marble. 

8ang-i-mehtab,  also  tambra,  garnet. 

Song-i-misri,  a  red  and  white  stone,  importetl  via 
Pali,  is  used  as  an  aphrodisiac ;  one  tola  for  one  anna. 

Sang-i-musa,  hard  clayslate,  syenite,  granite. 

Saog-i-palan,  Fk'ench  chalk  or  steatite,  used  for 
making  crucibles ;  qu.  sang^i-dalan  ? 

Sang-i-patbani,  bloodstone. 

Saog-i-rasak,  copper-dross,  a  mixture  of  metallic 
eopper  with  organic  matter ;  obtained  during  the  pro- 
cess of  melting  copper  and  brass. 

8aDg-i-aabs,  green  earth. 

fiang-i-iar-i-mahi,  small  fosnl  shells;  also  a 


m 
stone  parapet  erected  for  defence. 

SAN6ALA,  ruins  in  Jbang  district,  PMUJab, 
standing  on  a  small  rocky  hill  upon  the  boi>der  of 
Gnjranwala  district,  now  known  as  Sanglawala 
Tiba,  and  identified  by  General  Cuuningliam  with 
the  Sikala  of  the  Brahmans,  the  Sagal  of  Buddh- 
ism, and  the  Sangala  of  Alexander  s  historians. 
The  earliest  notice  of  the  locality  occurs  in  the 
Mahabharata,  where  Sakala  figures  as  the  capital 
of  the  Madra  situated  upon  the  Apaga  rivulet, 
west  of  the  Iravati  or  Ravi,  and  approached  from 
the  east  by  pleasant  paths  through  the  Pilu  forest 
The  neighbourhood  bears  the  name  of  Madr-des 
to  the  present  day.  Arrian,  Curtius,  and  Dio- 
dorus  all  notice  Sangala,  *  a  great  city,  defended 
not  only  by  a  wall,  but  by  a  swamp,'  which  was 
deep  enough  to  drown  several  of  the  iuhabitants 
who  attempted  to  swim  across.  Alexander  seems 
to  have  turned  out  of  his  direct  line  of  march  to 
punish  the  Kathoeans  of  Sangala,  who  had  with- 
held their  allegiance.  He  stormed  the  outpost  of 
Munda-ka-puro,  crowded  with  fugitives  from  other 
cities,  and  then,  breaching  the  walls  by  means 
of  a  mine,  captured  the  town  by  assault.  Tho 
Arashtra  were  the  republican  deienders  of  San- 
gala. They  are  the  Adraist»  of  Arrian,  who 
places  them  on  the  Ravi.  They  were  known  by 
the  several  names  of  Bahika,  Jartikka,  and 
Takka,  from  which  last  is  the  name  of  their  old 
capital  of  Taxila  or  Takka-sila,  as  known  to  the 
Greeks.  The  people  still  exist  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  Panjab  HiUs,  and  their  alpha- 
betical writing^  characters,  under  the  name  of 
Takri  or  Takni,  are  now  used  by  all  the  Hindus 
of  Kashmir  and  the  northern  mountains  from 
Simla  and  Snbathu  to  Kabul  and  Bamian. — Elliot. 

SANGAM.  Sansk.  The  fork  or  point  of 
confluence  of  two  or  more  rivers,  always  sacred 
to  Siva  Mabadeva;  also  a  union,  wedding,  or 
marriage. — Tod's  Rojasthan,  i.  p.  16. 
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SANGARA,  the  occupants  of  the  iBland  of        SANI,  the  plaaet  Satara,  whose  influence  is 


giate  body. 

SANGCUA.  Hind.  Nummulites,  obtained  on 
the  Mazari  Hilk,  at  Dehra  Ghazi  Khan,  and  at 
Imam  Bakbsh  Khan.  They  are  priced  at  32  seers 
]>er  rupee.     See  Sang. 

8ANGERMAN0,  an  Italian  priest  of  the  Romish 
Church,  who  was  a  missionary  in  Burma  in  tbe 
early  part  of  the  19th  century;  author  of  a 
cosmography. 

SANGHA,  with  Buddha  and  Dliarma,  the 
Buddhist  triad. 

SANGHAMITTA,  daughter  of  king  Asoka. 
She  followed  her  brother  Mahinda  to  Ceylon, 
where  he  had  preceded  her  a  few  years  as  the  first 
Buddhist  missionary  to  that  island.  She  brought 
with  herefrom  Buddha  Gya,  B.C.  245,  a  cuttLng 
of  that  Bo  Tree,  Ficus  religiosa^  which  is  stili 
growing  in  Ceylon. 

SANGHAYA.  Singh.  A  Buddhist  priest  of 
an  inferior  order. 

SANG  I.  Tamil.  An  honorary  titular  designs- 
tion,  equivaleut  of  Iyer,  but  added  after  that  title. 

SANGIR  or  Sanguey,  an  island  on  the  N.£.  of 
Celebes,  extending  from  lat  S""  21'  N.  to  lat  3'' 
16'  N.  Sangir  and  tbe  numerous  islands  of  its 
group  in  the  Celebes  occupy  a  superficies  of  13 
square  leagues;  the  Tolaut  and  the  Meangia 
islands  united  are  18  square  leagues.  These 
archipelagoes,  formerly  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  Sultans  of  Ternate,  now  make  part  of  the 
Dutch  residency  of  Menado.  Several  extinct 
volcanoes,  and  some  still  in  full  action,  are  found 
in  the  Sangir  group ;  the  devastations  which  they 
commit  from  time  to  time  have  often  been  fatal 
to  the  inhabitants.    The  eruption  of  Duwana  in 


from  an  image  in  a  very  ancient  pagoda,  which 
represents  the  deity  encompassed  by  a  ring  formed 
of  two  serpente.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  existence  of 
the  ring  of  Saturn. — Curiosities  of  Science. 

SANI,  a  light  camel  or  dromedary,  trained 
especially  for  the  riding  of  native  chiefs. 

SANJAB.  Hind.  The  sable  fur;  but  furs 
sold  as  saniab  are  geoerally  marmot  skins. 

SANJAF.  Hind.  A  border  or  edging  of 
brocade,  etc.,  inside  the  lining  of  a  coat 

SANJAYA,  the  minister  and  charioteer  of 
king  Dhrita  Rashtra,  who  went  on  an  embassy  to 
the  Pandava  prince  Yudishthi'a. 

SANKARA,  Sarva,  Sadasiva,  or  Sambhu, 
Sansk.,  are  auspicious  names  of  Siva. 

SANKARACHARYA,  who  lived  about  tiie  8th 
or  9tii  century  A.D.,  was  a  religious  reformer,      fie 
is  said  to  have  been  a  Namburi  Brahman  of  Cran- 
ganore,  in  Malabar  or  Kerala;  but  another  account 
describes  him  as  having  been  born  at  Checkun- 
baram,  in  S.  Arcot,  and  afterwards  residing  in 
Malabar.    He  seems  to   have  engaged  in   acri- 
monious oontrovenies  with  other  Brahmans   of 
the  Saiva  and   Vaishnava  sects.    The   Sankaia 
Charitra,  the  Sankara  Kat'ha,  the  Sankara  Vijaya. 
and  Sankara  Dig  Vijaya,  are  books  descriptive  of 
his  successes.     He  himself  wrote  numerous  works, 
including  commentaries  on  the  Upanishads,  Ve- 
danta,  Sutra,  and  Bbagavat  Gita.    He  opposed  the 
Naiyayika,  the  Sankhya,  and  the  Mimanaa  philo- 
sophies, the  last  as  represented  by  Madana  Misra, 
with  whom  he  held  a  long  and  acrimonious  dis- 
cussion.    He  led  an  erratic  life  through  India  and 
Kashmir,  where  he  sat  on  the  Pitha  or  throne  of 


1808  completely  annihilated  the  village  of  Tega-  ;  Saraswati,  which  is  still  shown  to  visitors.  He  then 
lando,  destroyed  all  the  surrounding  forests,  and    went  to  Badarikasraraa  (Badarinath),  and  finally 


suddenly  deprived  the  inhabitants  of  all  means  of 
livelihood  by  the  destruction  of  their  fields.  The 
Guuong  Api  or  fire  mountain  causes  numerous 
ravages  in  the  island  of  Siau.  Its  peak,  6000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  forms  the  culmin- 
ating point  of  this  group.  Gunong  Api  covers 
with  its  base  all  the  northern  part  of  Sangir- 
besar ;  in  1812,  the  torrents  of  lava  which  it  poured 


to  Kedamatb,  in  the  Himalaya,  where  he  died  at 
the  earl;^  age  of  82.  A  Malabar  Brahman  is  still 
the  officiating  priest  at  Badarinath. 

He  has  been  accused  of  having  headed  the 
general  persecution  against  the  Buddhists  whidi 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  that 
sect  in  Southern  India. 

The  local  persecution  is  recorded  by  Ananda 


out  destroyed  the  extensive  forests  of  cocoanut  |  Giri,  a  disciple  of  Sankara,  about  the  8th  or  9th 
trees  with  which  this  part  of  the  island  was  century  a.d.,  and  the  author  of  the  Sankara 
covered,  and  caused  the  death  of  many  of  the  '  Vijaya.    The  magnified  version  appears  in  the 


inhabitants.  These  islands  furnish  more  than 
twenty-five  kinds  of  wood  suited  for  building 
and  furniture.  Two  harbours,  sheltered  from  all 
winds,  exist  in  the  larger  Sangir,  one  in  the  Bay 
of  Taruna,  the  other,  called  Midelu,  on  the  eastern 
side.— Jowr.  Ind.  Arch, 

SANGLI,  a  Native  State  in  the  Southern  Mah- 
ratta  country ;  area,  896  square  miles,  and  popu- 


Sarva  Darsana  ^ngraha  of  Madhavacharya  in 
the  14th  century.  In  the  course  of  Sankara*^ 
peregrinations  he  established  several  maths  or 
convents,  under  the  presidence  of  his  disciplea, 
particuhu'ly  one  still  flourishing  at  Sringiri,  on 
the  Western  Ghats,  near  the  sources  of  tha  Tunga- 
budra.  The  iufluence  exercised  by  Sankara  in 
person  has  been  perpetuated  by  his  writings, 


lation    (1872),    223,663  persons.      The  portion  ^  the  most  eminent  of  which  are  his  Bfaashyas  or 
watered  by  the  Kistna  is  flat,  and  the  soil  particu-  j  commentaries  on  the  Sutras,  or  Aphorisms  of 
larly  rich.    The  chief  is  a  member  of  the  Pat-  *  Yyasa.     He    wrote    also    the    Atma-Bodha 
wardhan  family,  whose  founder,  Hari  Bhat,  a    " 
Konkan   Brahman,    rose  to    military  command 
under  the  first  Pc«hwa,  and  received  grants  of 
land  on  condition  of  military  service. — Imp,  Gaz, 
SANGSKARA,  also  Sungskritta,  Sansk.,  from 
Sang,  prep.,  and  Kree,  to  do. 
.     SANHITA.    Saksk.    A  collection   of  hymns 
in  the  Vedas. 


or 
Knowledge  of  the  Soul,  which  has  been  txans- 
lated  by  Taylor  in  1812,  afterwards  by  Keams, 
and  into  French  by  Neve. 

His  philosophic  views  are  adopted  by  the 
Smartta  Brahmans,  a  nmneroos  and  prominent 
sect  in  the  south  of  India. 

Sankara  taught  that  there  was  ona  sole  and 
Bttpreme  God,  Brahma  Para  Brahma,  Uw  nikr  of 
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tlie  unirerse,  and  its  inscrutable  first  cause,  who 
was  to  be  worshipped  by  meditation.  The  Smartta 
Brahmans  follow  this  philosophic  side  of  his 
leaching.  Saukara  moulded  the  later  Mimanaa 
or  Vedantic  philosophy  into  its  final  form,  and 
popularized  it  into  a  national  religion.  He 
addressed  himself  to  the  high-caste  philosophers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  low-caste  multitude  on 
the  other.  He  left  behind,  as  the  twofold  results 
of  his  life's  work,  a  compact  Brahman  sect  and 
a  popular  religion. 

Weber  (p.  51)  doubts  if  he  was  a  follower  of 
Siva,  but  Sank&ra  is  the  first  great  figure  in 
almost  every  Hindu  hagiology,  or  book  of  saints, 
from  the  Sarva  Darsana  Sangraha  of  Madhava- 
charja  downwards;  and  some  of  the  Saiva 
sects  belieye  that  he  was  an  incarnation  of  Siva. 
He  was  undoubtedly  monotheistical,  and  since  his 
short  life  in  the  8th  or  9th  century,  every  new 
Hindu  sect  has  had  to  start  ¥dth  a  personal  Grod. 

The  literature  relating  to  this  reformer  ia  con- 
tained in  the  Sankara  Gharitra,  Saukara  Kafha, 
Sankara  Vijaya,  and  Sankara  Dig  Yijaya.  The 
Sankara  Yijaya  was  written  by  Ananda  Giri, 
published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica,  and  critically 
examined  by  Kashinath  Trimbak  Telang  in  yol.  v. 
of  the  Indian  Antiquary.  The  Sankara  Dig  Viiaya 
is  a  polemic  work  by  Ananda  Bhima  Deva.  There 
are  many  Saiva  sects  in  India  who  believe  that 
Sankaracharya  was  their  founder.  He  was  the 
most  renowned  master  of  the  scliool  of  Yedanta 
philosophy.    He  says — 

*  A  drop  that  trembles  on  the  lotus  leaf, 
Sach  is  this  life,  so  soon  dispelled,  so  brief. 

«  •  ■  ■  «  • 

The  eight  great  mountains  and  the  seven  seas, 
The  sun,  the  gods  who  sit  and  rule  over  these, 
Thou,  I,  the  universe,  must  pass  away, 
"Hme  conquers  all :  why  care  for  what  must  pass  away ! ' 

The  term  Dandi  means  any  one  who  bears  a 
staff,  but  is  applied  especially  to  a  numerous 
order  of  religious  mendicants  founded  by  Sankara- 
charya, many  of  whom  have  been  eminent  as 
writers  on  various  subjects,  especially  on  the 
Yedanta  philosophy.  They  are  divided  into  ten 
clanes,  Das-nami,  each  of  which  is  distinguished  by 
a  peculiar  name,  as  Tirtha,  Asrama,  Yana,  Aranya, 
Saraswatiy  Pun,  Bharati,  Giri  or  Gir,  Parvata, 
and  Sagara^  which  is  added  to  the  proper  name  of 
the  individual, — as  Purushottama  Gir,  or  Baden- 
dhra  Saraswati.  They  are  hence  known  collect- 
ively as  the  Das-nami,  or  ten- name  Gosain.  Of 
these,  only  the  classes  named  Tirtha,  Asrama, 
Saraswati,  and  part  of  Bharati,  are  now  considered 
as  pure  Dandi ;  the  others  are  of  a  more  secular 
charscter,  and  are  more  usually  termed  Atit. — 
Wih,  Gloss. ;  Tr,  of  Hind,  i.  p.  275 ;  Bunsen's  God 
iu  History,  i.  p.  332;  Dawson;  Weber;  Imp.  Gaz, 

SANK'H  or  Sank'ha.  Sakbk.  A  pearl  shell, 
any  lAell:  a  chank  or  conch  shell,  the  war 
trumpet  of  Yishnu.  The  chanks  are  large  species 
of  Turbinella,  from  6  to  7  inches  long,  and  of  a 
pure  white  colour.  They  are  imported  iuto 
Gakutta  from  Bamnad  and  South  India,  opposite 
to  Ceylon,  and  from  the  Maldive  Islands  &tnkha- 
.  dwara,  a  chaak  locality,  is  the  island  of  Beyt,  still 
reiio?med  for  its  shells,  and  one  bank  uncovered 
at  low  water,  whence  they  are  obtained,  is  close 
to  the  landing-place.  But  the  rin-sank'h  or  war- 
shell,  with  which  the  Rajput  was  wont  to  peal  a 
blast,  the  onalaught  to  battle,  no  longer  graces 


the  hand  of  the  Rajput,  and  its  use  is  now  re- 
stricted to  the  Brahman,  wherewith  *to  awake 
the  gods  in  the  morniDg ! '  to  let  the  world  know 
when  he  dines ;  or  to  form  churi  or  bracelets  for 
the  arms  of  tlie  Hindu  fair.  Chauks  are  mode 
ioto  trumpets,  rings,  beads,  armlets,  bracelets; 
and  the  Sankasari  of  Dacca  are  famed  for  their 
skill  in  the  chank  or  eank'h  work.  The  skill  is 
remarkable  with  which  the  unyielding  substance 
of  a  hard  thick  shell  is  converted  into  necklaces 
for  men  and  into  bracelets  for  women.  The 
manufacture  of  shell  bracelets  is  one  of  the  ijidi- 
genous  arts  of  Bengal.  At  an  eariy  part  of  the 
19th  century,  an  entire  street  was  occupied  in 
the  citv  of  Dacca  by  Sankasari  shell-cutters.  In 
Colonel  Tod's  time,  the  banks  at  Beyt  were 
farmed  of  the  Gaekwar  government  by  a  Parsee 
merchant  of  Bombay,  who  contracted  with  the 
Kharwar,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  koree  (from  five 
to  six  rupees)  per  hundred,  and  loaded  them  for 
Bombay,  whenoe  they  were  shipped  for  Bengal. 
Frequent  allusion  is  made  in  the  martial  poetry 
of  the  Rajput  to  the  *  bhist  of  the  shell,'  wnich  is 
as  common  as  the  charge  of  the  brazen  trump  of 
western  chivalry.  Pre-eminent  mention  is  made 
in  the  Great  War  of  two  of  these.  The  chank 
shells  worked  up  into  ornaments  have  latterly  been 
obtained  from  Ceylon.  The  chank  shell  is  fre- 
quently used  by  devotees,  also  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  tiunkee.  Sometimes  they  play  trios 
andquartettos  on  the  shells  alone. — Tod's  Tr.  432. 
SANKHYA,  a  Hindu  system  of  philosophy, 
teaching  the  etemitv  of  matter  and  spirit  inde- 
pendent of  Crod,  and  apparently  the  earliest  of  all 
the  systems  that  preceded  the  really  philosophic 
age  of  the  Hindu  schools.  Its  author  is  saia  to 
have  been  Kapila,  who  is  now  fabled  to  have  been 
a  son  of  Brahma,  and  an  incarnation  of  Yishnu  ; 
he  is  numbered  among  the  seven  great  salute,  and 
many  marvels  are  ascribed  to  him.  While  using 
Yedic  notions,  he  iu  the  main  departed  from 
Yedic  theories,  and  in  all  important  particulars 
comes  to  conclusions  diametrically  opposed  to 
what  the  Yedas  teach.  The  Sankhya  system 
contains  two  grand  divisions,  which  differ  on  the 
vital  question  of  the  existence  of  a  God.  One  is 
termed  the  Seswara  Sankhya,  that  which  owns  a 
God ;  the  other  is  called  Niriswara  Sankhya,  or 
that  which  denies  the  very  existence  of  a  God ; 
the  latter  was  Eapila's  system,  a  system  at  that 
time  entirely  new.  It  taught  that  there  were  two 
primary  agencies,  nature  or  matter  and  souls, 
but  that  there  was  no  Supreme  Being.  He  asserts 
as  follows:  *  Souls  have  existed  in  multitudes 
from  eternity ;  by  their  side  stands  nature  or 
matter ;  for  eternal  ages  the  two  remained  sepa- 
rate ;  at  length  they  became  united,  and  the  uni- 
verse in  all  its  forms  was  developed  from  their 
imion.^  The  object  of  the  Sankhya,  as  well  as 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  Hindu  philosophy, 
is  the  removal  of  human  pain  by  the  final  and 
complete  liberation  of  the  individual  soul.  The 
Sankhya  system  has  26  principles,  to  which  tlie 
soul  must  apply  itself  as  objects  of  knowledge, 
and  in  respect  to  which  true  wisdom  is  to  be 
acquired ;  they  are — 

1st.  Nature,  termed  *  Pradhaii '  or  chief,  from  being 
the  universal  material  cause,  the  prime  cause  of  all 
things. 

2d.  Inteltiasnoe,  the  first  produot  of  nature ;  increaie, 
prolific,  itself  productive  of  othen. 
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3d.  Self -conscioainess ;  its  peculiar  fonoiion  is  the  re- 
cognition of  the  aoul  in  its  variouB  states ;  it  is  the 
product  of  intelligence,  and  itself  produces. 

4th  to  8tb.  Five  principles,  subtle  particles  or  atoms 
of  things.  These  are  imperceptible  to  the  gross  senses 
of  human  beings,  but  may  be  Known  by  superior  intelli- 
gence.   Then  follow— 

9th  to  19th.  The  organs  of  sense  and  action,  of  which 
ten  are  external  and  one  is  internal.  The  organs  of 
sense  are  five ;  the  organs  of  action  are  five.  The  mind 
serves  both  for  sense  and  action. 

20th  to  24th  are  five  elements  produced  from  the  five 
subtle  particles,  vis. — 

1.  Ether  ;   this  has   the   property  of   audibleness, 

being  the  instrument  of  sound.  ^ 

2.  Air,  which  has  two  properties  ;  it  is  audible,  and 

it  can  idso  be  touched. 
8.  Fire  ;    this   has    three   properties,  —  audibility, 
tangibility,  and  colour. 

4.  Water,  possessed  of  four  properties, — audibility, 

tangibility,  colour,  and  taste. 

5.  Earth,  possessed  of  five  properties,  —  audibility, 

tangibility,  colour,  taste,  and  smell. 
25th.  The  Isst  principle  is  soul ;  like  nature,  it  is  not 
produced  but  is  eternal ;  but  unlike  nature,  it  produces 
nothing  from  itself.    It  is  multitudinous,  individual, 
sensitive,  eternal,  immaterial. 

The  great  error  ihat  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
Sankhya  system  Is,  that  the  products  of  matter 
and  mind  are  blended  and  confounded  together. 
Its  text-books  are  the  Sankhya  Pravachana  and 
the  Tattwa  Samasa,  both  attributed  to  Kapila 
himself,  nnd  the  Sankhya  Katika  to  bis  disciple, 
Eswara  Krishna.  It  cousists  of  G8  aphorisms. 
Asuri  and  Pancha-shika  are  also  mentioned  as  the 
earliest  followers  of  this  system. 

The  next  Hindu  system  of  philosophy  is  that 
attributed  to  Gautama,  namely,  the  Nyaya  system, 
"which  considers  by  means  of  subtle  and  logical 
argument,  the  true  mode  of  inquiring  after  truth  ; 
and  has  surveyed  the  whole  field  of  this  argument 
more  exactly  and  completely  than  any  other  of 
tiie  Hindu  systems.  The  first  inquiry  of  this 
system  is,  What  is  the  way  to  attain  perfect 
beatitude  ?  And  the  answer  given  is,  *  That  de- 
liverance is  only  to  be  secured  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth.'  It  then  proceeds  to  examine  what 
instruments  are  best  adapted  for  the  acquisition 
of  that  deliverance,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  four  in  number,  namely,  perception, 
inference,  comparison,  and  testimony.  It  then 
minutely  examines  the  various  objects  of  know- 
ledge which  are  required  to  be  proved  and  known, 
which  objects  are  12  in  number, — soul,  body,  sense, 
object,  Knowledge,  the  mind,  activity,  fault, 
transmigration,  fruit,  pain,  and  beatitnde. 

The  Vedanta  system  thereafter  made  its  appear- 
ance, in  three  stages  of  development.  The  germs 
of  this  philosophy,  and  even  its  principal  doctrines, 
arc  contained  in  the  Brahmana  books  of  the 
Yedas ;  then  it  is  seen  in  a  more  complete  form 
in  the  Sutras  of  Vyasa ;  and  lastly,  this  philosophy 
is  recorded  in  the  great  commentaries  which 
eminent  scholars  have  written  upon  the  original 
authorities.  The  voice  of  Hindu  antiquity  ascribes 
the  oiigin  of  the  Vednnta  system  to  the  sage 
Badarayan,  otherwise  named  A'eda  Vyasa.  The 
manner  of  his  birth  is  thus  described  in  one  of 
the  works  ascribed  to  him : — 

*  Of  birth  and  death,  a  multiplicity  of  souls  is  to  be  Inferred.* 

The  fact  of  transmigration  none  of  the  Hindu 
philosophical  systems  dispute ;  it  is  allowed  by 
alL  As  a  man  casts  off  his  old  garmento,  and  puts 
on  new  ones,  so  that  soul  having  left  its  old  mortal 
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frame,  enters  into  another,  which  is  new.    One 
soul,  and  not  another. 

The  Yoga  system,  called  Seswara  or  theistic, 
founded  by  Patau jali,  whose  Yoga- Sutra  is  its 
text-book,  and  followed  by  the  author  of  the 
Bhagavat  Gita. 

The  Puranic  school,  a  corrupt  mixture  of  the 
two. 

These  philosophies  are  subjects  of  study  for  the 
learned  of  the  Hindu  people.    Brahmaniam  is,  at 
present,   synonymous  wim    HindQism,  and   the 
brahmanical  religionists  are  of  three  dasaes, — the 
wonhippers  of  Vishnu,  of  Siva,  and  the  Sakta,  or 
those  who  worship  the  female  energies  of  gods. 
But  their  views  seem  to  have   been  gradually 
brought  to  the  present  condition,  and,  as  with  the 
Hindu,  is  in  some  places  a  nature-worship,  in 
others  an  idolatry,  in  others  a  hero-worship,  in 
others  a  physiology  or  a  philosophy,  perhaps,  in 
all,  a  spirit- w^orship.     Bunsen  says  (iii.  p.  516) 
the  forms  of  worsliip  followed   by  the  Aryan 
immigrants,  and  the  institution  of  castes,  seem  to 
have  commenced  after  they  crossed  the  Satlej 
river,  and  the  original  seat  of  this  worship  ex- 
tended from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges  and  to 
Bengal  (Behar).     He  adds  that  Brahmana,  after 
crossing  the  Sutlej,  introduced   Siva  and  other 
deities,  and  threw  those  of  the  Vedic  period  into 
the  shade.    According  to  Bunsen,  it  was  about 
the  year  8000  B.c.  Uiat  the  schism  took  place 
amongst  the  East  and  West  Aryans,  when  all 
India  east  of  the  Sutlej  adopted  Brahnanism, 
and  the  reh'gious  views,   forms,  and  habits  of 
Bactria  were  for  ever  abandoned.    According  to 
Menu  (the  first  book  of  which  Bunsen  thinks  was 
composed  but  little  antecedent  to  the   Christian 
era),  the  world  had  passed  through  four  yoga 
when  Brahmanism  was  introduced ;  and  the  Biah- 
manL^m  of  the  Sanskrit  books  is  the   mythico- 
pantheistic  form  of  Vedic  naturalism.    Brahman- 
ism is  usually  understood  to  be  the  later  develop- 
ment and  corruption  of  the  ancient  Vedic  ^th. 
Bunsen,  however,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
region  of  the  Indus  still  retains  the  nature -worship 
of  Vedism,  while  Southern  India  and  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  have  long  fallen  into  Brahmanism. 
But  such  is  not  the  case ;  the  worship  of  the  bulk 
of  the  Aryan  races  is  divided  between  the  physio- 
logical views  entertained  bv  those  who  believe 
in  Siva  and  the  hero-woruiipping  followers  of 
Vishnu.    Brahmanism  is  accommodating  to  any- 
thing that  partakes  of  idol-worship.    Similarly  as 
a  Roman  would  worship  Ins  and  (kiris,  so  a 
Hindu  makes  offerings  to  apotheosized  Mubam- 
madans,  such  as  Shaikh  Sadu,  Gbazi  Mian,  and 
Shiak  Madar  in  Northern  India,  and  Bawa  Adam 
in  the  Peninsula,  the  last  of  these  being  the 
lingam.      Brahmanism    is    at    present    divided 
into  sereral  branches,  each  of  which  has  many 
subdivisions ;   the  three  principal  branches  are 
— 1st  Vedantism,  so  named  after  the  Vedanta 
of  Vyasa.    It  has  few  adherents,  consisting  of 
some  philosophical  Brahmans.    Of  the  thousands 
of  temples  in  India  consecrated  to  various  deities, 
only  one  is  consecrated  to  this  doctrine,  in  which 
Brahma  is  worshipped  alone.     2d»  Vishnuism. 
This  doctrine  raises  Vishnu  to  the  highest  piaee, 
and  adores  his  different  avatan,  together  with  a 
multitude  of  other  deities,  powers  of  nature,  and 
mythical  persona.  Its  professors  are  styled  Vaisb- 
nava.    M.  Saivaiam.  This  doctrine  places  Siva 
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highest  iu  the  rank  of  the  gods.  Tlie  professors 
of  this  doctrine  call  tbeDiselves  Saiva,  and  their 
nomber  amoonts  to  many  millions  more  than  the 
piofeflBon  of  VishnTiisin.  Although  Siva  is  the 
god  of  destruction,  he  is  also  the  god  of  produc- 


about  160  miles,  or  40  feet  per  mile,  which  is  not 
a  very  great  fall  for  Himalayaa  rivers.  The 
explorer  was  told  that  the  river,  after  flowing 
through  the  Gimuchen  country,  entered  a  land 
ruled  by  the  British.     The  Dihang  river  has  at 


tbn,  considered  with  respect  to  the  idea,  which  ■  its  mouths  a  discharge,  at  minimum  level  of  the 
ever  pervades  the  philosophical  doctrine,  namely,  year,  of  55,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  four  times 
that  <]^th  is  but  the  recommencement  of  a  new  that  of  the  Subansiri  river,  and  twice  that  of  the 
life.  —  Elpk,  Hist,  of  India  ;  Bunsen's  Egypt's  ,  Brahmakund  branch  of  the  Brahmaputra  river. 
Pface ;    Tod's    Eajasthan^    i.    p.    26 ;    Tennent's    Ihe  wild  Abor,  who  live  in  the  Dihang  valley, 

trade  with  Assam  and  Tibet;  the  more  wealthy 
among  them  wear  Tibetan  woollens.  They  say 
their  river  comes  from  the  far  north-west;  and 


J.  —  ElpK   Hist,   of  India  ;    Hansen's  Egypt's 

ice;  Tod's  EajasUian^  i.  p.  26;  Tennent's 
Ckrisiianity  in  Ceylon^  p.  199  ;  Hind,  Th,  ii.  p. 
13:  CaL  Review;  Garrett;  Dawson. 

SANKHYA,  Safed.  Hind.  Arsenious  acid ; 
S.  bilaori,  vitreous  arsenic  ;  S.  pili,  yellow  arsenic ;  j  survey  operations  in  Assam  have  shown  there  is  a 
S.  aiya,  impure  bisulphide  of  arsenic ;  S.  surkh,  great  gap  in  the  snowy  ranges  through  which  the 
biflttlphide  of  arsenic.  Sankhya  karika,  a  book  con-  |  Dihang  passes,  and  that  thereabouts  (to  N.W.  of 
tainingthesystem  of  the  Sankhya  philosophy  taught  the  mouth  of  the  Dihang)  is  much  low-lying 
by  Kapila.    It  consists  of  sixty-eight  aphorisms.       country.    G— m — n  states  that  from^Gyatsa  Jong 

SANKISA  or  Kapitha,  an  old  city  in  the  to  Gyala  Sindong  the  river  Jis  of  very  variable 
Gaogetic  Doab,  near  the  town  of  Kanouj.  It  is  in  '  width,  and  is  in  places  very  narrow ;  at  Gyala 
the  Etah  district,  N.W.  Provinces,  and  has  been  j  Sindong  it  is  but  150  paces  wide,  though  deep 
ideutified  by  General  Cunningham  with  the  capital 
of  a  considerable  kingdom  in  the  5th  century  B.C. 
It  was  viidted  by  Fa  Hian  about  a.d.  415,  and  by 
Hiwen  Thsang  in  A.D.  636,  when  it  was  still  a 
celebrated  place  of.  Buddhist  pilgrimage,  being 
the  spot  where  Buddha  descended  again  upon 
earth  by  three  staircases  of  gold,  silver,  and 
crystal,  after  a  residence  of  three  months  in  the 
Tnyastrinshas  heaven,  preaching  the  law  to  his 
mother  Maya.  King  Asoka  afterwards  erected  a 
pillar  to  commemorate  the  event,  but  no  remains 
of  it  can  now  with  certainty  be  discovered. — 
Imp.  Gaz. 

SANKRANTI.  The  winter  solstice,  the  sun's 
entry  into  Capricorn,  is  called  the  Maha-sankranti 
or  great  Saokranti,  and  at  this  season,  in  the 
souUi  of  India,  the  Pongal  festival  is  held.  The 
Makar  Sankranti  festiv^  is  held  about  the  12th 
January,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sun  enteriog  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn  or  Makar.     On  this  day  the 


and  with  moderate  current.  One  of  Major  Mont- 
gomery's pandits  pasaed  round  Mount  Everest 
northwards  to  the  San-pu  river,  and  thence 
south-west  over  the  Dingri  Maidain,  the  broadest 
plateau  on  the  south  of  the  Himalayan  water- 
shed that  is  drained  by  streams  flowing  direct 
into  India.  Besides  determining  the  position 
of  many  peaks  invisible  from  India,  he  threw 
light  on  the  geography  of  the  basin  to  the  Amu, 
the  largest  feeder  of  the  Kosi,  which  drains  the 
whole  of  Eastern  Nepal. 

SANSEE  or  Sansi,  a  thieving  race  of  the 
Panjab.  In  1863  efforts  were  made  to  reform 
them  by  inducing  them  to  undertake  agricul- 
ture. 

SANSEVIERA  ZEYLANICA.     Thunh. 

Hind. 


>» 


Dant  saga,  . 
Ghaga  laga, . 


Hind. 

Singh. 


Marool,  Marie,  . 
Moorva,  Munga, 
Moorghabi,    .     . 

This  j^lant  grows  along  all  the  coasts  of  South- 


Hindu  people  bathe,  and  anoint  the  body  with  '  em  Asia ;  has  smooth,  oblong-acute,  flat,  and 
sesamam  oU,  listen  to  the  prayers  of  Brahmans,  to  linear-lanceolate,  channelled  glaucous  leaves.  It 
whom  they  give  presents.  The  prayers  on  this  I  resembles  the  agave  in  some  of  its  characters,  but 
day  are  only  to  the  sun.    They  have  friends  to  '  produces  flner  iibres,  which  are  easily  separated 


diuner  at  night,  and  put  on  new  clothes. — Wils. 
Ghs. 

SANGRIA,  a  predatory  tribe  in  Bundelkhand. 

SANPAKAVA  DIVI,  a  poetess,  daughter  of 
one  of  the  maid-servants  of  karikal  Chola.  She 
was  very  beautiful,  and  had  many  admirers. 

SAN-PU,  or  Ya-ru-tsang-po-chu,  is  the  great 
river  of  Southern  Tibet,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Brahmaputra  river,  and  to  take  its  rise  on  the 
north  face  of  the  Himalaya,  in  lat.  80*"  2b'  N.,  and 
long.  82**  5'  E.  Winding  its  way  through  Tibet, 
and  washing  the  borders  of  the  territory  of 
Lhassa,  it  then  turns  suddenly  south,  and  falls  into 
the  Brahmaputra,  under  the  name  of  Dihang.  A 
native,  G — ^m — ^n,  sent  by  Lieutenant  Harman  to 
Tibet  to  trace  the  San-pu  to  the  eastward,  returned 
after  having  followed  the  river  to  a  point  where  its 
course  turned  southward  nearly  north  of  the  spot 
where  the  Dihang  emerges  from  the  mountains 
into  the  Assam  vidley.  All  therefore  tends  so  far 
to  snoport  the  view  that  the  San-pu  and  Dihang 
are  identical.  At  the  same  time  the  question 
cannot  be  considered  settled  until  the  two  rivers 
are  actually  traced  into  connection  with  each  other. 
If  the  San-pu  be  the  Dihang  branch  of  the  Brahma- 
putra, then  it  has  a  fall  of  about  7000  feet  in 


from  the  pulp,  and  have  been  long  known  as  a 
useful  material  for  cordage,  being  soft,  silky,  and 
pliant  when  well  prepared ;  about  equal  to  the 
agave  fibre  in  point  of  strength ;  but  as  it  is  a 
£ner  material,  it  might  be  applied  to  a  better  de- 
scription of  manufactures.  The  plant  is  easily 
propagated,  and  yields  a  good  crop  under  cultiva- 
tion. It  was  tried  against  Bussian  hemp  on  board 
the  Thalia  East  Indianuui,  when  commanded  by 
Captain  Biden,  and  was  highly  approved  of.  It 
has  also  been  made  into  fine  cloth,  thread,  twine, 
rope  ;  and  cords  are  made  from  this  fibre.  The 
zonar,  the  sacred  thread  of  the  Hindu,  was 
ordered  by  Menu  to  be  made  of  the  fibre,  and  the 
fine  cord  on  which  modem  Hindus  string  their 
neck-ornaments  is  made  of  it  The  fibres  are 
commonly  used  to  make  bowstrings,  and  the 
plaited  leaves  form  an  excellent  soft  mat.  The 
root  is  in  a  slight  degree  warm  to  the  taste,  is  not 
of  an  unpleasant  odour,  and  is  prescribed  by  the 
native  practitioners,  in  the  form  of  electuary,  in 
consumptive  cases,  and  coughs  of  long  standing. 
The  juice  of  the  tender  shoots  of  the  plant  is  given 
to  young  children  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  their 
throats  of  viscid  phlegm. — Roxb.;  Voigt;  Eng. 
Cyc.f  M.  E.  J.  R.;  Ains.  p.  88 ;  RoyU. 
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SAN-SHE -JOO-TiAE,  the  Tatha-gatha  of  the  padesa,  Vetala,  Pancha>iii8ati,  and  bo  forth,  and 
three  Ayes,  is  the  Buddhist  trinity  of  China.  most  of  the  works  on  science,  are  supposeid  to 

SANSIO.  Jap.  A  middle-sized  tree  of  Japan,  belong  to  the  first  ten  centuries  of  the  Christian 
\rith  prickles.  They  make  use  of  its  bark  and  '  era.  It  had  ceased  to  be  a  spoken  language  at 
hnsks  instead  of  pepper  or  ginger,  and  they  eat  least  800  B.C.  At  that  time  the  people  of  India 
the  pleasant-tasting  aromatic  leaves. — Amien.  Ex.  spoke  dialects  standing  to  the  ancient  Vedic 
p.  892  ;  T1nmhcr(js  Japan,  i.  p.  115.  '  Sanskrit  in  the  relation  of  Italian  to  liatin.    Of 

SANSKAKA.  Sansk.  In  Hinduism,  essential  these  dialects  there  were  more  than  one  in 
rites,  social  and  domestic,  of  which  the  Hindu  various  parts  of  India,  from  the  inscriptions 
religion  has  about  40,  but  the  more  important  are    which  the  famous  king^  Asoka  had  engrared  on 


as  under : — 

1.  Garbhadhann,   worship  on    a    wowaii's    evincing 
signs  of  pregnancy ;  sometimes  on  attaining  maturity. 

2.  Pnnsavana,  worship  on  quickening,  to  obtain  a 
male  child.    The  Mahrattas  perform  this. 

3.  Anavalobhana,  to  obviate  miscarriage. 

4.  Simantonuayana,  parting  the  hair  of  the  head  of  a 
pi^egnant  woman,  on  the  4th,  6tb,  or  8th  month. 


the  rocks  of  Dhauli,  Girnar,  and  Kapordigiri, 
and  which  have  been  deciphered  by  Prinsep, 
Norris,  Wilson,  and  Bnmouf.  We  can  watch  the 
further  growth  of  these  local  dialects  in  the  Pali, 
the  sacred  language  of  Buddhism  in  Ceylon,  and 
once  the  popular  language  of  the  country  where 
Buddhism  took  its  origin,  the  modem  Behar,  the 


5.  Vishnubali,  amongst  the  Mahrattas  a  sacrifice  to  |  ancient    Magadha.      We    meet    the    same    local 


A'ishnu,  on  the  7th  month. 

6.  JatA  karma,  ceremonies  at  birth,  amongst  others 
putting  of  ghi  into  the  child's  mouth  with  a  golden 
spoon,  before  catting  the  navel-string. 

7.  Nama  karanam,  naming  the  child  on  the  10th, 
11th,  12th,  or  lOlst  day  after  birth. 

8.  Nishkramanam,  taking  the  child  out  of  the  house 
when  three  months  old  to  see  the  moon  in  the  third 
light  fortnight. 

9.  Buryanilokanam,  showing  the  sun  to  the  child 
when  four  months  old. 

10.  Annaprasana,  feeding  the  child  with  its  first 
rice,  on  6th  or  8th  month. 

11.  Karnavedha,  boring  the  ears. 

12.  Chudu  or  Chula  karanam,  on  the  Ist  or  3d  year 
and  not  later  than  the  5th  year,  shaving  all  the  head 
Rave  one  lock,  called  the  Chuda  or  crest. 

13.  Upanayana,  investiture  with  the  sacrificial  thread, 
which  falls  from  the  left  shoulder  to  the  right  hip  ;  for 
a  Brahman  on  the  8th  to  the  16th  year  ;  for  a  Ejshatriya 
on  the  11th  and  not  later  than  the  22d  year  ;  and  for  a 
Yaisya  on  the  12th  and  not  later  than  the  24th.  This 
constitutes  the  Dwija  or  second  birth  of  these  three 
races. 

14.  Savitri  maha  namya,  at  the  time  of  or  four  days 
after  the  Upanayana,  when  the  Gayatri  is  taught  and 
repeated. 

15.  Samavarrttana,  the  ceremony  on  the  student's 
completion  of  his  studies  and  return  home. 

16.  Vivaha,  marriage. 

17.  Swargarohana,  ascending  to  heaven ;  funeral  cere- 
monies. 

Of  these,  the  3d,  9th,  11th,  14th,  and  15th  are 
either  local  or  modifications  of  others,  and  17  is 
not  a  purification  ceremony;  and  if  these  and 
others  be  excluded,  the  number  is  reduced  to  10. 
Women  have  also  the  Sanskara  of  marriage. — 
Wils.  Glo9, ;  As.  Res.  xvii.  p.  309 ;  Ward's  Hindoos, 
iii.  p.  71 ;  Barth,  p.  51. 

SANSKRIT,  accordmg  to  Professor  Muller,  is 
not  the  mother  of  Greek  and  Latin,  as  Latin  is 
of  French  and  Italian  ;  but  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and 
Latin  are  sister  tongues,  varieties  of  one  and  the 
same  type,  though  Sanskrit  is  the  older  sister.  It 
was  Mr.  Colebrooke's  opinion  that  Sanskrit  drew 
its  origin  from  a  primeval  tongue,  which  was 
gradually  refined  in  different  climates,  and  became 
Sanskrit  in  India,  Pehlavi  in  Persia,  and  Greek 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  discovery 
and  the  study  of  Sanskrit  have  revealed  to  us  the 
origin  and  the  roots  of  the  classical  languages, 
and  have  enabled  us  to  seize  the  relations  existing 
between  the  idioms  now  designated  by  the  name 
of  Indo-€rermanic  or  Indo-European.  All  the 
most  readable  Sanskrit  Hindu  works,  the  drama, 
the  lyric,  the  sentimental  and  philosophical  Kavya, 
tm  Kala  and  the  Bhagavat  Gita,  the  romantic 


dialects  again  in  what  are  called  the  Prakrit 
idioms,  used  in  the  later  plays,  in  the  sacred 
literature  of  the  Jaina,  and  in  a  few  poetical  com* 
positions;  and  we  see  at  last  how,  through  a 
mixture  with  the  languages  of  the  various  con- 
querors of  India, — Arabic,  Persian,  Mongolic,  and 
Turki, — and  through  a  concomitant  corruption 
of  their  grammatical  system,  they  were  dianged 
into  the  modem  Hindi,  Hindustani,  Mahrati,  and 
Bengali.  During  all  this  time,  however,  Sanskrit 
continued  as  the  literary  language  of  the  Brah- 
mans.  Like  Latin,  it  did  not  die  in  giving  birth 
to  its  numerous  offspring;  and  even  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  it  has  been  said  that 
an  educated  Brahman  would  write  with  greater 
fluency  in  Sanskrit  than  in  Bengali.  But  thi^ 
must  be  accepted  with  grave  doubts.  Sanskrit 
was  what  Greek  was  at  Alexandria,  what  Latin 
was  during  the  middle  ages.  It  was  the  classical, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  sacred,  language  of  the 
Brahmans,  and  in  it  were  written  their  sacred 
hymns,  the  Vedas,  and  the  later  works,  such  as 
the  laws  of  Menu  and  the  Pnranas.  Sanskrit 
and  ita  congeners  are  inflectional  languages,  after 
the  manner  of  the  languages  of  Europe ;  while 
the  Turki,  Mongol,  Tangus,  and  Ugrian  in  the 
north  and  west,  and  the  Tamil  in  the  south,  are 
agglutinate  tongues.  The  Tibetan,  Burmese,  and 
all  the  Nepalese  dialects  are  monosyllabic  tongues. 
The  Sanskrit  differs  from  the  Tamil  of  the  south, 
and  much  more  so  from  the  Tibetan,  Nepalese, 
and  Burmese  on  its  north  and  west  It  has 
no  relations  with  the  Arabic.  Armenian  and 
Persian  are  modern  dialects  of  sister  languages 
to  Sanskrit. 

Inscriptions  in  the  Aryan  and"  Lat  characters 
are  engraved  on  the  rocks  at  Kapurdigiri  in 
Afghanistan,  and  at  Cuttack,  at  Dehli  on  a  pillar, 
also  on  pillars  at  Allahabad,  Betiah,  Muttiab, 
and  Kadbya.  Later  inquirers  have  agreed  upon 
the  contrasted  terms  of  Aryan  Pali,  i.^.  Bactrian, 
and  Indo-Pali,  i.e.  the  Asoxa,  Lat,  and  rock  in- 
scriptions, or  the  home-created  writing  of  the 
Indian  continent,  before  Semites  or  Sanskrit 
Brahmans  entered  India.  Though  the  Sanskrit  and 
Pali  languages  have  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  any 
part  of  India,  both  of  them  are  in  use  as  the  sacred 
languages  of  the  Brahmanical  Hindus  and  the 
Buddhists. 

Of  European  tongues,  the  nearest  oongenen  to 
the  Sanskrit  are  the  Sarmattan  languages  of  the 
Russian  empire,   then  the  classiou  tongues  of 


histories  and  historical  romances,  the  fables,  Hito-    Rome  and  Greece,  then  those  of  Ckrmany  and 
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tbe  Keltic,  this  class  of  languages  being  called  since  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  In  1882 
liie  Indo- Germanic.  Of  the  Sclavonic  and  Lith-  two  Government  officials  were  deputed  to  demar- 
uanian,  the  two  branches  of  the  Sarmatian,  tbe  cate  with  solid  masonry  pillars  tbe  present  area 
affinities  of  the  Sanskrit  are  closer  with  the  of  the  Daman -i-Koh  or  skirt  of  tbe  hills.  The 
IJthuanian  than  with  any  other  known  tongtie.  ,  permission  to  Santals  to  settle  in  the  valleys  and 
Sanskrit,  next  to  lithnauian,  is  most  like  the  \  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Daman  stimuhitod 
Sdavonic.  It  will  thus  be  observed  that  tbe  |  Santal  immigration  to  an  enormous  extent.  Siiice 
Aryan  or  Sanskrit-speaking  races  of  India  seem  ,  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  tliey  have  in- 
to have  been  closely  connected  with  the  Zend-  •  truded  thenuielves  into  some  of  the  Rajmahal 
speaking,  Greek-speaking,  Latin-speaking,  Ger-  I  districts,  which  therefore  now  contain  two  popu- 
man-speaking,  and  Sclavonic-speaking  races,  and  lations,  allied  to  each  other,  but  speaking  lan- 
uot  at  all  with  the  Arabic,  Phoenician,  and  Hebrew  gnages  said  to  be  mutually  unintelligible.  And,  in 
families.  '  1855-56,  in  attempting  to  revenge  themselves  on 

Sanskrit  philosophy  has  been  greatly  advanced  |  the  Hindu  money-lenders,  who  had  taken  advant- 
by    eminent    writers    of    Europe,  —  Colebrooke,    age  of  their  simplicity  and   improvidence,   the 


Wilson,  Max  Muller,  Burnouf,  the  two  Schlegels, 
W.  von  Humboldt,  Bopp,  Lassen,  Sir  Charles 
Wilkins,  James  Prinsep,  Dr.  Mill,  Mr.  Norris, 
Professor  Dowson,  Edward  Thomas,  Dr.  J.  Muir, 
Mr.  Bay  ley,  Bhau  Daji,  Babu  Rajendra  Lai 
Mittra,  Dr.  Bumell,  General  Cunningham,  Barth, 
Williams,  and  Weber. 

The  Sanskrit  language  is  flexible,  ductile,  pol- 
ished, expressive,  and  copious.  Its  vast  literature 
embraces  law,  philosophy,  and  logic,  and  boasts 
of  old  poems  which  reveal  much  that  is  curious  in 
the  adventures  of  hermits,  princesses,  warriors, 
and  kings,  as  well  as  of  dramas  remarkable  for 
originality  and  skill  of  plot  and  delicacy  of  poetic 
sentiment.  But  even  in  the  works  of  the  greatest  of 
Indian  poets  there  are  occasional  fanciful  conceits, 
combined  with  a  too  studied  and  artificial  elabora- 
tion of  diction,  and  a  constant  tendency  to  what  a 
European  would  consider  an  almost  puerile  love 
of  alliteration  and  playing  upon  words 


Santals  rose  in  arms.  The  insurrection  was  not 
repressed  without  bloodshed, — indeed,  half  their 
numbers  perished;  but  it  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  form  of  administration  congenial  to 
the  Santal  immigrants;  and  a  laud  settlement 
has  recently  been  carried  out  on  conditions  favour- 
able to  the  occupants  of  the  soil. 

The  Goalas,  cowherds  and  milkmen  (of  whom 
there  are  74,529),  form  by  far  the  most  numerous 
caste  in  the  Santal  Parganas ;  the  artisan  castes 
number  altogether  88,722  persons,  of  whom 
27,954  are  Telis  (oilmen).  The  total  number  of 
persons  belonging  to  aboriginal  tribes  is  557,277, 
of  whom  the  great  majority  (455,513)  consist 
of  Santals.  The  Paharias  number  68,836.  The 
other  principal  aboriginal  tribes  represented  in 
the  district  are  Naiyas  (9179),  Kols  (8894),  and 
Mais  (8820).  The  total  number  of  Santals  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Bengal  Provinces  is  returned 
in  the  census  report  of  1881  at  210,661,  of  whom 


SANSTHANA.  Sansk.  Corruptly  Sanvasthan.  203,264  are  found  in  the  districts  of  Bengal. 
A  monastery,  a  place  where  a  Hindu  deity  is  sitid  Manbhum  comes  next  with  132,445  ;  Midnapur 
to  have  become  manifest ;  a  place  sanctified  by  has  96,921 ;  the  Native  States  of  Orissa,  76,548 ; 
the  residence  of  eminent  Hindu  teachers  or  holy  Singbhura,  51,132  ;  Hazaribagh,  35,806.  The 
men  ;  the  site  of  any  sacred  event.  Santals  form  3  per  cent.,   or  more   than  one- 

SANTALACEiE.  Eight  genera  of  Indian  trees  I  third  of  the  total  number  of  the  aboriginal  races 
are  recognised  to  belong  to  this  order, — Henslowia,  ,  under  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  and 
f>8yri8,  Pyrularia,  Santal um,  ScleropyrumWallichi-  '  are  the  best  known  to  Europeans. 
annm,  Am.,  Sphserocarya  edulis.  Wall.,  Octaril-  ■  The  Santal,  Munduh,  Bhumij,  and  Ho  races 
lum,  and  Thesiuui.  They  are  trees,  shrubs,  or  speak  languages  nearly  identical.  The  Santal  are 
herbaceous  plants,  with  round  or  irregularly-  ;  a  simple,  industrious  people,  honest  and  truthful, 
angled  branches.  Found  in  Europe  and  North  ,  tractable,  free  from  caste  prejudices,  and  are 
America.  In  Australia,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  |  much  sought  after  and  prized  as  labourers  by  the 
South  Sea  Islands  they  exist  as  large  shrubs  or  i  Bengal  indigo  planters,  and  on  the  railways  and 
small  trees.     The  most  valuable  genus  in  this    other  works  of  WMtem  Bengal,  and  in  the  Assam 


order  is  its  type  the  Santalum,  of  which  the 
species  S.  album  forms  the  true  sandal -wood  of 
commerce. 

SANTAL    PARGANAS    form  a  British  dis- 
trict in  Bengal,  lying  between  lat.  23°  48'  and  25 


tea  plantations.  The  Santal  are  a  branch  of  the 
Mundah  Kol.  They  seem  to  have  separated  when 
the  Mundah  fell  back  on  Chutia  Nagpur  from 
the  Damuda  river,  which  the  Santal  call  their  sea, 
and  they  preserve  the  ashes  of  their  dead  until  an 


19*  N.,  and  between  long.  86®  30'  and  87°  58'  E.  I  opportunity  occurs  of  throwing  them  into  that 


Area,  5488  square  miles  ;  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1872,  1,259,287  souls.  In  the  east 
a  belt  of  hills  stretches  for  about  100  miles  from 
the  Ganges  to  the  Naubil  river.     West  of  this  is 


stream  or  burying  them  on  its  banks.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Dalton  thinks  that  they  left  their  chief 
settlements  on  the  Damuda  river  from  having 
been  pressed  by  the  Kurmi.    The  Santal,  Bhumij, 


rolling  tract  of  long  ridges  with  intervening  .  and  Mundah  tribes  have  long  been  known  to  be 


depressions,  covering  an  area  of  about  2500  square 
miles.  The  third  type  is  exemplified  by  a  narrow, 
almost  continuous,  strip  of  flat  alluvial  land  about 
170  miles  in  length,  lying  for  the  most  part 
along  the  loopline  of  the  East  Indian  Railway. 
The  Ganges  forms  the  northern  and  a  large 
part  of  uie  eastern  boundary  of  the  SanUd 
Parganas,  and  all  the  rivers  of  the  district  even- 
tUAlTy  flow  either  into  it  or  into  the  Bhagirathi. 
The  Santal  people  have  been  known  to  the  British 


intimately  connected,  and  they  have  affinities 
with  tbe  wild  clan  of  the  Korewah  of  Sirguja 
and  Jushpur,  the  Kheriah  tribe  of  Chutia  Nagpur, 
and  the  Juanga  of  the  Cuttack  tributary  mahals. 

The  Santal  and  Bhumij  races  have  suffered  in 
esteem  in  consequence  of  the  human  sacrifices 
offered,  up  to  1835,  at  the  shrine  of  Kali,  as 
Runkini ;  out  these  races  personally  do  not  much 
care  for  this  goddess,  at  whose  shrine  the  establish- 
ment and  ritual  are  essentially  Brahmanical.    The 
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Sautal  and  Paharia  or  Rajmahali  are  markedly 
different  in  habits,  appearance,  manners,  and 
national  characteristics,  and  on  the  Chutia  Nagpur 
plateau  these  differences  are  very  marked.  The 
Santal  are  a  very  ugly  race,  with  flat,  broad-nosed 
features.  They  are  a  more  simple,  mild,  and  in- 
dustrious race  than  the  RajmAhali,  Grond,  or 
Khond,  are  truthful  and  kind-bearted. 

In  1881  they  again  became  uneasy,  the  cause 
having  a  religious  mixed  with  a  political  element. 
The  movement  is  said  to  have  been  started  in 
1875  by  one  Bhagrit  Mangi,  who  gave  out  that 
he  was  commissioned  by  heaven  to  deliver  the 
Santals  from  Britiish  rule.  He  acquired  great 
influence,  his  orders  were  implicitly  obeyed,  and 
he  himself  received  both  royal  and  divine  honours, 
being  crowned  as  kin^  of  the  Santals,  and  having 
a  shrine  set  up  for  his  worship.  Eventually  he 
was  convicted  and  imprisoned,  and  his  shrine 
demolished,  but  his  reUgion  continued  to  spread, 
being  preached  throughout  the  country  hj  his 
disciples,  the  Kherwar.  The  most  influential  of 
these,  Dhubia  Gosain  Babagi,  was  arrested,  and 
sent  to  Lucknow  as  a  state  prisoner  about  1881. 
The  Kherwar  stirred  up  an  agitation  against  the 
1881  census,  using  it  for  their  own  purposes,  and 
spreading  wild  tales  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Government,  which  were  readily  beUeved  by 
the  credulous  Santal.  The  Santal  believes  in 
Gbandabimga,  to  whom,  once  in  three  or  five 
years,  he  sacrifices  a  goat  on  a  Sunday.  They 
have  four  gods  of  the  woods  (Dryads),  called 
Jaihirira,  Monikoh,  Marungburu,  and  Gosaira, 
represented  by  four  stones  buried  in  a  clump  of 
trees  called  the  Jairthan,  and  no  Santal  village 
can  be  settled  till  the  Jairthan  is  established. 
Manjiharam,  a  deity  in  the  shape  of  a  stone,  is 
buried  in  the  centre  of  the  village  in  a  small  open 
shed  called  Buddhathan,  for  Amnjiharam  is  also 
called  Buddab  Manji,  a  Manji  and  Santal  being 
synonymous.  The  panchayets  of  the  Santa! 
assemblo  here.  In  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  when  the  leaves  are  bare,  2000  to  4000 
Santals  assemble  with  bows  and  arrows,  for  their 
great  Seudra  or  hunting  expedition,  during  which 
they  make  wide  circles  to  enclose  and  kill  all  the 
smaller  game.  They  eat  the  flesh  of  every  animal. 
Their  most  solemn  oath  is  taken  when  touching  a 
tiger  8  skin.  They  dance  in  bodies  of  one  or  two 
hundred  to  the  monotonous  music  of  flutes  and 
drums.  The  men  go  round  one  way,  while  the 
women  circle  the  other.  The  men  step  in  time 
without  much  action,  but  the  women  drop  their 
heels  and  toes  in  a  double  shuffle,  and  bend  their 
bodies  forward  to  a  half-kneeling  position,  as 
though  paying  homage  to  the  men.  The  houses 
of  the  Siintal  are  in  enclosures  made  with  the 
green  boughs  of  the  Sakua,  planted  in  the  ground 
and  tied  together ;  they  keep  each  family  distinct 
from  its  neighbours. — Dalton,  p.  154 ;  Campbell^ 
p.  33;  Travels  of  a  Hindoo;  Luhbocky  Or,  of 
Civil. 

SAKTALUM  ALBUM,  iinw.  A  small  ever- 
green tree  rising  to  30  feet  in  height  and  4  feet  in 
girth.  It  grows  in  a  wavy  tract  from  S.  Ganara 
southwards  into  Mysore  and  Goimbatore ;  is  most 
abundant  almost  throughout  the  dry  Denkena- 
cotta  taluk  of  Salem,  less  abundant  on  other  hill 
tracts  in  the  Salem,  Trichinopoly,  and  N.  Arcot 
districts,  such  as  the  Shevaroys,  Kollay  Mallays, 
Futche  Mallays,  Javadies,  etc.,  and  on  the  Pulneys 


in  Madura.  In  these  places  it  is  found  up  to 
about  4000  feet  elevation.  It  also  thrives  well  in 
North  Ganara ;  freely  without  any  cultivation  in 
all  parts  of  the  Bombay  Dekhan ;  may  be  seen 
there  in  quantities  in  waste  gardens,  even  in  some 
of  the  grass  preserves,  and  in  numbers  of  the 
hedges  along  the  water  -  courses  in  Western 
Kandesh.  But  the  Northern  Bombay  sandal-wood 
has  not  the  high  qualities  of  that  found  in  the 
more  southern  provinces. 

The  Madras  Forest  Department  have  now  large 
plantations  of  this  valuable  tree.  It  grows  readily 
from  seed  if  slightly  shaded.  Two  or  three  seeds 
are  sown  in  the  pit  where  the  tree  is  to  stand,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  few  chili  seeds  round  them ; 
the  latter  grow  up  before  the  sandal  seedlings,  and 
give  them  the  necessary  amount  of  sfiade  whilst 
yomig;  eventually  the  strongest  of  tlie  two  or 
three  seedlings  only  is  left  in  the  pit,  the  others 
being  removed. 

It  is  only  the  heart-wood  that  is  scented  and  of 
any  value,  and  trees  grown  slowly  on  rocky  and 
dry  poor  soil  produce  the  maximum  of  this; 
where  the  tree  is  f ouud  in  rich  alluvial  soil  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  etc.,  it  is  of  very  fine  growth,  but 
produces  no  heart-wood,  and  is  consequently 
valueless.  The  heart -wood  is  yellow,  and  delici- 
ously  fragrant ;  when  unseasoned  it  weighs  72*75 
lbs.,  and  when  seasoned  58  lbs.,  and  its  specific 
gravity  is  '924.  It  finds  an  immediate  sale  at 
Rs.  4  or  4.8  per  maund  of  28  lbs.,  and  it  is  chiefly 
employed  for  making  all  sorts  of  ornamental 
articles,  such  as  small  tables,  work-boxes,  glove- 
boxes,  card-cases,  etc  A  valuable  oil,  used  as  a 
perfume,  is  distilled  from  the  roots  and  chips  or 
pieces  of  the  heart- wood.  The  heart-wood  of  the 
tree  yields  the  oil,  and  one  pound  of  the  wood 
will  yield  about  two  drachms.  In  North  Ganara 
there  are  many  stills  for  making  sandal- wood  oil. 
The  wood  is  burned  as  a  perfume  in  houses  and 
temples,  both  in  India  and  Ghina ;  is  naed  in  the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Hindus;  is  employed 
for  trunks,  almirahs,  etc.,  as  a  preservative 
against  insects;  is  much  used  in  mailing  work- 
boxes,  walking-sticks,  pen -holders,  and  other 
small  artidf^  of  fine  ornament.  Its  powder  is 
a  favourite  cosmetic  with  Hindu,  Ghinese,  and 
Burmese  ladles,  and  Hindus  use  it  to  form  the 
sectarian  marks  on  their  foreheads.  It  is  much 
used  among  the  Ghinese  in  cabinet-work,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  fans  and  other  ornamental 
articles. 

In  Mysore,  foresters  are  employed  to  destroy  the 
strong  creepers  which  tend  to  choke  the  yoong 
plants,  springing  from  seed  dropped  in  hedgerows 
oy  birds.  It  is  their  duty  also  to  cut,  annually, 
all  the  ripe  trees,  20  years  old,  and  to  take  csre 
that  the  billets  are  properly  prepared  and  sorted, 
and  brought  into  the  sandal  godown. 

Sandal- wood  is  very  liable  to  the  heart-shake, 
which  decreases  its  value  20  to  30  per  cent.  It 
bears  a  small  black  berry,  which,  if  pumted,  grows 
without  any  trouble.  The  seeds  of  the  sandid- 
wood  tree  yield  by  expression  a  thick  and  viscid 
oil,  which  is  burned  by  the  poorer  classes  in  lamps. 
The  attractive  nature  of  the  sandal  tree  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Sanskrit  sloka,  '  Round  the  stem  of 
the  Ghandana  dwell  serpents ;  on  its  top  birds ; 
on  its  branches  monkeys ;  on  its  flowers  bees,-^ 
so  the  riches  of  a  good  man  are  beneficial  to  a!].'— 
Roxh,;  Bennettf  Gatherings^  Gibson}  Clegkom; 
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M'GilUvray;    Wight;   Mamm;    M,    E.   J.  K; 
Wilwn^  Hindu  Theatre ;  Beddome. 

SANTALUM  CYGNORUM,  Miquel,  of  S.W. 
Ai]sfcni]iA,yieldfl  scented  sandal- wood.  S.  Preissia- 
noin,  Miquel,  of  the  desert  country  in  extra- 
tropical  Australia,  yields  the  Quandong  or  edible 
natiTe  peach.  8.  yasi,  Sinmonds,  of  Fiji,  yields 
scented  sandal-wood. 

SANTALUM  FREYCENETLy^UM,  Gaudi., 
grows  np  to  8000  feet  elevation  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  sandal  -  wood  of  the  Sandwich 
Islaods  is  from  S.  Freycenetianum  and  S.  panica- 
latam^  and  the  name  of  sandal- wood  is  also  given 
to  the  wood  of  the  Esocarpus  ktifolia,  which 
grows  in  the  Percy  Islands,  Hepolse  Bay,  Cape 
Upstart,  Palm  Islands,  etc.  etc ;  but  it  is  useless 
as  a  substitute.  These  grow  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  at  Hawai,  Fiji,  and  New  Hebrides,  but 
have  been  nearly  extirpated  by  the  avidity  of 
iradeTB. — Bennett's  Galhei'inqs^  p.  419. 

SANTALUM  MYRTIFCiLIUM,  Roxb.,  is  a 
stiDngiy-marked  variety  of  S.  album,  found  by 
Dr.  Roxburgh  m  the  mountains  of  the  Raja- 
mundry  Circar.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  opposite 
lanceolate  leaves.  The  wood  is  of  little  value, 
according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh;  but  Dr.  Wallich  says 
it  is  *  eerte  odoratissimum.' — Hoxh,;  Wall;  O'Sh. 

SANTANU,  a  king  of  the  Lunar  race,  13th  in 


24  or  37^  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  the  Trans* 
Gogra  districts,  ploughmen  receive  loans,  the 
int^est  of  which  they  repay  in  labour,  receir* 
ing  one-sixth  of  the  grain,  called  bhata,  which 
he  helps  to  rear,  and  a  blanket.  His  wife  is 
also  employed  in  grinding  grain,  husking  rice, 
and  feeding  animals,  etc.,  and  receives  the  husk- 
ings,  bran,  etc.,  and  a  dhotL  Under  British  rule, 
the  son  is  only  responsible  for  the  father  to  the 
extent  inherited. 

SANYAL  PEN  or  Sanalk,  the  spirits  of  the 
departed,  amongst  the  Gond,  worshipped  or  pro* 
pitiated  for  a  year  after  death ;  but  persons  of 
note,  headmen  of  villages  or  priests,  are  treated 
as  gods  for  years  or  generatidns,  and  sacrifices 
are  usually  offered  at  their  Sthapana  or  shrines  of 
earth. 

SANYASI.  Amongst  the  rules  prescribed  for 
Hindu  men,  those  of  the  Brahman,  the  Kshatriya, 
and  the  Yaisya  have  to  pass  through  four  stages 
(asrama)  in  life,  viz.  the  Brahmachari  or  religious 
student,  the  Grihashta  or  householder,  the  Vana-* 
prastha  or  hermit,  and  the  Bhikshuka  or  Sanyasi, 
religious  mendicant,  who  has  renounced  the 
world ;  but  this  term  is  now  applied  to  a  variety 
of  religious  mendicants,  some  of  whom  wander 
singly  about  the  country,  subsisting  on  alms,  or 
collected  in  maths  under  a  spiritual  head.    The 


descent  from  Kuru,  who  gives  the  designation  of  Sanyasi  is  most  usually  a  worsliipper  of  Siva.  The 
Kanrava  to  Duryodhana  and  his  brothers.  Santanu  Sanyasi  is  a  professed  ascetic,  but  some  of  them 
had  four  sons, — Bhishma,  Ghitrangada,  Vichitra-  marry,  an  instance  of  which,  in  1868,  was  the 
▼irya,  and  Vyasa.  The  first  never  married,  the  |  Sanyasi  family  at  t^e  temple  of  Mahadeo  at  Raint^ 
second^  two  had  no  children,  but  Yyasa  begat  a    pur,  near  Mominabad.    Amongst  the  Vaishnava, 


child  from  each  of  their  widows,  the  children's 
names  being  Dhritarashtra  and  Pandu. — Garrett, 

8ANTAPILLAY  ROCKS,  on  which  is  a  light- 
house, in  lat:  18°  4'  N.,  and  long,  83**  39'  30"  E., 
13  miles  N.E.  from  Birnlipatam,  form  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  shoals  in  the  Indian  Seas.  They 
are  under  water  10  feet,  5  or  6  miles  off  the 
coast — Findlay, 

SANT'HA,  a  small  tribe  occupying  a  dozen 
villages  on  and  skirting  the  Mainpat,  a  lofty  table- 
land in  Sirguja,  and  found  also  amongst  the  in- 
haUtants  of  the  villages.  They  do  not  number 
more  than  100  families,  but  they  consider  them- 
selves a  separate  tribe. 

SANTI-NATHA,  the  16th  Tirthankara  of  the 
Jains. 

SANTIPUR,  the  most  populous  town  in  Nadiya 
district,  Bengal ;  situated  on  the  river  Hoogly,  in 
lat.  23°  14'  24"  N.,  and  long.  88°  29'  6^  E.  The 
Ras-jatra  festival  in  honour  of  Krishna,  is  cele- 
brated at  Santipur  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon 
in  Kartik  (October — November).  The  fair  is 
visited  by  about  25,000  or  26,000  persons.  In 
the  Santipur  women  are  observed  that  light 
female  form,  that  slender  and  delicate  make,  that 
graceful  shape  and  elegance  of  proportions,  and 
that  smooth,  soft  body,  which  constitute  the 
native  beauty  of  Bengal. — TV.  of  Hind,  L  p.  22. 

SANWAK,  a  class  of  hereditary  slaves;  in 
Chutia  Nagpur  the  Banda  Sanwak  is  a  slave  for 
life,  but  whose  children  are  not  slaves,  and  the 
(Chuta  Sanwak  is  described  as  a  slave  for  debt, 
^so  in  Ghutia  Rangpur,  Eamgurh,  and  Hazari- 
bagh,  there  are  Sanwak  life-slaves,  generally  from 
the  hill  tribes.  In  Oudh,  on  a  petty  loan  of  Rs.  10 
.or  20,  the  Halwaha  ploughman  binds  himself 
,and  lus  heirs  to  his  security  until  principal  and 


the  terms  Sanyasi:  and  Vairagi  are  in  a  great 
measure  restricted  to  peculiar  classes ;  but  amongst 
the  Saiva,  all  the  sects,  except  the  San-yogi  Atit, 
are  so  far  excluded  from  the  world  as  not  to  admit 
of  married  teachers, — ^a  drcurostance  not  uncom-> 
mon  amongst  the  more  strict  followers  of  Vishnu. 
In  general,  the  Brahmachari  or  student,  and  the 
Avadhuta  or  Avdhauta  and  Alakfanami,  express 
all  the  Saiva  class  of  mendicants,  except  perhaps 
Jogi.  The  Brahnuiohari  or  students  are  also  re- 
garded as  Sanyasi ;  and  where  the  term  is  used 
in  a  definite  sense,  the  twelve  classes,  viz.  the 
Dandi,  Brahmachari,  and  ten  Das-nami  orders,  are 
implied.  Thus  Sanyasi  and  Vairagi  are  terms 
applied  generally  to  all  the  erratic  mendicants  of 
the  Hindus  of  all  religious  orders.  The  terms 
signify  a  man  who  has  abandoned  the  world  or 
overcome  his  passions.  Occasionslly,  however, 
the  peoj^le  distinguish  between  a  Sanyasi  and  a 
Viragi,  m  which  case  the  term  Sanyasi  in^plies 
the  mendicant  followers  of  Siva,  and  Viragi  Uiose 
of  Vishnu.  The  distinction  thus  made  requires  a 
peculiar  exception,  for  besides  the  indiscriminate 
application  of  the  term  Sanyasi  to  the  Vaishnava 
as  well  as  other  mendicants,  there  is  a  peculiar 
dass  of  ^em  to  whom  it  really  pertains,  these 
are  the  Tridandi  or  Tridandi  Sanyasi  These  are 
such  members  of  the  Ramanuja  or  Sri  Vaishnava 
sect  as  have  passed  through  the  two  first  states  of 
the  Brahmanical  order,  and  entered  that  of  the 
Sanyasi  or  the  ascetic  life.  Their  practices  are  in 
some  other  respects  peculiar;  they  never  touch 
metals  nor  fire,  and  subsist  upon  food  obtained  as 
alms  from  the  family  of  Brahmans  of  the  Sri 
Vaishnava  faith  alone.  They  are  of  a  less  erratic 
disposition  than  most  other  mendicants,  and  are 
rarely  met  with  in  Upper  India,  but  are  found  in 


interest  has  been  paid  to  the  last  ^owrie^  often  I  considerable  numbers,  and  of  high  character,  in 
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conform  to  the  institates  and  doctrines  of  Rama- 
nuja.  The  A«atic  Researches  (y.  p.  49)  mention 
a  Sanyasi  at  Benares  who  had,  for  85  years,  slept 
on  a  bed  of  iron  spikes. —  Wilson^  Hindu  Sects, 

SANYOGI,  a  married  mendicant,  Byragi  or 
Sanyasi. 

SAPAN-AVOOD,  Caesalpinia  sapan. 


Lolan,  .  .  .  Ambotn. 
Bu-fang-mu,  Sa-muh,  Oh. 
Puttung,  Bakkum,  Hind. 
SachaDg, ....  Jav. 
Sapan,     .    .    .     Malay. 


Samya,  Roro, 
Patonga,  .     . 
Bibakas,  .    . 
laiapangom, 
Vattanghy, . 


Moluccas. 
.  .  Sakbk. 
.  Taoala. 
.    .     Tau. 


the  south.     In  their  general  practices,  their  re-    bulls ;  the  back  is  curred,  the  highest  point  being 

ligions  worship  and  philosophical  tenets,_  they  |  about  the  centre ;  the  spines  of  the  rertebra  are 

usually  long.    The  total  height  of  an  animal  killed, 

from  foot  to  spines  of  dornd  yertebra,  was  6  feet 

2  inches;   the  hair  was  smooth  and  silky,  of  a 

brown  colour,  except  on  the  feet,  which  were  of  a 

dirty  white ;  a  mane  about  2  inches  long  runa  the 

whole  length  of  the  spine.    There  is  no  dewlap. 

The  fibre  of  the  flesh  is  fine,  well  mixed  with  fat, 

a  most  delicious  meat  for  flavour,  tendemeaa,  and 

juiciness  that  eyer  could  be  tasted.      The  other 

species  of  wild  cattle  is  the  Saladang.    A  Malay 

guide,  Inchi  Baaow,  stated  that  the  meat  was 

coarser  than  the  btiffalo,  and  not  good  eating, 

but  that  the  animal  was  much  larger  than  the 

Sapi,  some  of  the  bulls  growing  to  seyen  '  aata  or 

cubits.?    This  is  the  doubtful  height  of  10^  feet. 

— Joum,  Ind,  Archip.^  1860,  p.  865. 

SAPINDACEJ5.     Jus$.     The  soap  tribe  of 

plants  or  soap- worts ;  trees  or  shrubs  with  erect 

or  climbing  stems.    The  order  is  divided  into  four 

tribes,  viz.  Sapindese,  Acerinefls,  Dodonseese,  and 

Staphylete.    The  chief  plants  of  the  East  Indies 

genera  and  species  may  be  thus  shown : — 

Oardioapermum  halicacabnm,  X.,  all  India. 

C.  caneaoens,  WaXL,  Burma. 

Sioja  Banguinaria,  Bwh.y  Groalpara,  Sylhet,  Ava. 

Schmidelia  serrata,  D.C,  Peninsula  of  India,  Deiigal. 

S.  aporetica,  JRoxb.t  Sylhet. 

S.  glabra,  JFtoxb.,  Cbitt&gong. 

S.  villosa,  Wight,  Chittagong. 

S.  dentata,  WaU,y  Aaaam. 

S.  cobbe,  Bedd.f  S.  India. 


The  product  of  Csesalpinia  sapan,  a  thorny  tree 
indigenous  to  Siam,  Pegu,  the  rhilippine  luands, 
Tenasserim,  Bengal,  throughout  the  Archipelago, 
in  the  south  of  India,  in  Tanjore,  Travancore, 
Goa,  and  Ouddapah,  and  abundant  in  the  Western, 
Southern,  and  Central  Provinces  of  Ceylon.  It  is 
fit  for  cutting  when  about  five  years  old,  at  which 
time  it  attains  a  height  of  10  or  12  feet  The 
valley  of  the  Tenasserim,  between  the  latitudes  of 
Tavoy  city  and  the  month  of  the  Tayoy  river,  and 
the  hills  that  border  the  valley  on  the  eastern 
side,  abound  in  sapan-wood.  The  tree  has  a 
wide  range,  the  Karens  say,  on  the  Meinam  side 
of  the  mountain  in  Siam,  and  is  abundant  in  the 
island  of  Sumbawa,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Ilolo 
in  Panay,  and  Pangasinan  in  the  great  idand 
of  Luzon.    In  Siam  it  sells  at  6s.  6d.  per  133^  lbs. ; 

in  the  Philippine  Islands  at  9b.  6d.  per  133  J  lbs.    «    .   ,  .      .     ^    ,,^ 

Sapan-wood  is  the  logwood  of  the  Archipelago,  1  |*?^^ol1S^'^m7   Peih^aSl^^^^^^ 
whence  it  was  formerly  exported  in  lai^  quan-    g;  emar^natis.  FoaV.,  p"nin»ul^of"lmli,u 
titles  to  Europe  and  Amenca.     A   red   dye  is  ;  s.  detergens,  JRoxb.,  Bengal, 
made  from  an  aqueous  extract  of  the  chips,  but    S.  rubiginosus,  Jiaxb,^  both  Peninsulas  of  India. 


it  is  not  reported  to  be  a  fast  colour,  and  is 
principally  used  for  common  and  cheap  cloths. 
It  is  precipitated  dark  brown  with  iron,  and  red 
with  alum.  The  wood  contains  much  gallic  and 
tannic  adds,  and  is  a  substitute  for  logwood, 
though  weaker.  —  Faulkner;  Simtnonds^  Diet,; 
Tredgold;  M,  E,  o/*1866:  Idaaon;  Crawfurd, 

SAPEC,  in  Japan  a  cash,  about  the  620ath  of 
a  dollar.  A  Tartar  money  of  account,  equal  to 
about  6d.  sterling. 

SAP-GREEN.  Luh-kiau,  Luh-kau,  Chin.  This 
beautiful  and  permanent  dye-stuif  is  made  in 
Europe  from  the  Rhamnus  catharticus,  the  common 
buckthorn,  by  the  action  of  Ume.  That  of  China 
is  the  product,  in  great  part,  of  the  Rhamnus 
infectoriufl.  It  is  made  in  Shan-tung,  Hu-peh, 
Che-kiang.  That  of  Hankow  is  expensive,  and 
is  sold  in  tiie  form  of  thin,  dry,  bluish  scales,  which 
when  rubbed  up  produce  a  bluish-green  pigment, 
used  to  colour  shark  skin  for  covering  spectacle 
cases.  It  has  the  purgative  properties  of  the 
buckthorn  in  the  crude  state,  and  noakes  excellent 
marking -ink  when  mixed  with  lunar  caustic. 
Lime  is  present  in  the  sap-green  of  China,  as  it  is 
added  to  neutralize  the  acetic  acid  which  is  apt  to 
form  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  syrup  of  buckthorn. 
-^SmUk. 

SAP'HARA,  a  palanquin  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  Nambi  Brahmans. — Taylor. 

SAPI.  Malay.  A  wild  breed  of  the  genus 
Bos.  The  Sapi  has  much  the  general  i^pearance 
of  the  Bali  cattle,  but  has  not  the  wlute  patch  on 


S.  polyphyllus,  Roxb.^  Pegu. 

S.  undulatufl,  WaU.,  —  ? 

S.  aouminatus,  Wall.,  Nepal,  Himalayan  valleys. 

S.  fruticosus,  Hoxh.,  Moluccas. 

S.  danura,  Roxb.,  9underbuns. 

S.  angustifolius,  WcUl.,  Khassya. 

S.  attenuatus,  Wall.^  Assam. 

Cupania  canescens,  Pen.,  Oircars,  Kandalla. 

C.  laevis,  Pers.,  Bourbon,  Mauritius. 

C.  Roxburghii,  Wight,  Sylhet. 

C,  glabrata,  Knrz. 

C.  pentapetala,  W,  and  A, 

0.  sapida,  Cambess,  Guinea,  cultivated  in  India. 

C.  Madagascarensis,  O,  Don,  cultivated. 

Harpulia  cupanioides,  Boscb.,  Chittagong. 

Baccaurea  Pierardi,  Buch.y  Tiperah,  Burma,  Cochin- 

China. 
B.  affinis,  Mull, 
B.  Courtallensis,  MulL 
B.  flaooida,  Mull. 
B.  parviflora,  Mull, 
B.  propinqua,  MuU. 
B.  sapida.  Mull. 

B.  diucis,  Wall.,  Penang,  Sumatra. 
Nephelium  lichi,  W,  and  A.,  China,  cultivated  in  India. 
N.  rimosum,  W.  and  A,,  Sylhet. 
N.  lappaceum,  L.,  Bambutan,  N.£.  Archipelago. 
N.  longan,  Camhesa,  China,  Oochin-China,  both  Pen. 

of  India,  Khassya. 
N.  pyroleueum,  Kurz. 
N.  rubeeoens,  Stem, 
N.  stipulaoeum,  Bedd, 
N.  rubrum,  Wight,  Sylhet. 
N.  vertidllatum.  Wall.,  Moluccas. 
N.  variable,  Wall.,  Khassya. 
Schleiohera  trijuga,  Willde,,  Penintola  of  India. 
Melicocca  bijuga,  Inwn.,  Jamaioa»  Sast  IndiM. 
Kolrsutara  panioolata,  Laxm.^  Ghiaa. 
Dodonsea  Bunnannia,  D.C.,  Peninsula  of  India. 


the  buttock ;  the  horns  are  small,  curved  inward,    ri  ^.         »    l    tt*  -  j    x 
white  tipned  with  black;  the  forehead  is  flat)    ^'^^  S'  nTmSa^' 
with  a  tuft  of  long  hair  on  it,  particularly  on  the  i  Aoolos  Indioa,  doUb,,  Kashmir 
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j£.  punduana,  Wail.,  Khasiya,  Bonua. 
Pom«tia  tomentoaa,  Bth,^  Andaman. 
Staphylea  emodi.  Wall,,  N.W.  Himalaya. 

The  leechee  and  the  longan  are  produced  by 
iLe  genus  Kephelium.  These  iroita  are  sweet, 
with  a  sab-acid  flavour;  they  are  considered  a 
great  luxury  in  China,  and  are  sent  at  a  great 
expense  from  the  provinces  of  Foh-kien  and 
Kwang-tang,  where  they  grow,  to  Pekin,  for 
the  consumption  of  the  emperor.  Sapindus 
IB  remarkable  for  bearing  a  pulpy  fnut,  the 
(Niter  part  of  which  has  been  used,  on  account 
of  its  detergent  properties,  as  a  soap.  In  China, 
the  seeds  of  a  Sapindus,  besides  Uieir  value  in 
cleanfliDg,  are  worn  as  beads,  *  because,'  say  the 
Buddhists,  *'  all  demons  are  ajfraid  of  the  wood ;  * 
one  Chinese  name  means  preventive  of  evil. 
The  leechee  succeeds  well  in  most  parts  of  India. 
N.  longan  and  N.  lappaceum,  the  Rambutan  of 
the  Mfdayan  Archipelago,  yield  edible  fruits,  as 
well  as  N.  rimosum  and  N.  rubrum,  both  inhabit- 
mnts  of  the  Sylhet  district.  So  are  those  of  Meli- 
oocca  trijnga,  called  even  in  the  distant  parts  of 
India  where  this  tree  is  indigenous,  kusoombha 
and  kusnm,  and  where,  as  in  the  Doon  in  April, 
it  may  be  readily  recognised  at  a  distance  by  the 
red  colour  of  Its  young  leaves.  All  its  parts  of 
fructification  are  liable  to  considerable  variation. 
The  pulpy  sab-acid  aril  forms  a  grateful  fruit; 
the  wood  is  hard,  and  used  as  timber.  Schmidelia 
Berrata,  of  which  the  root  is  said  to  be  astringent, 
yields  also  an  edible  fruit.  The  wood  of  several 
speeiea  is  dose-gndned  and  hard,  and  forms 
▼aluable  timber,  as  of  Sapindus  rubiginosus,  and 
of  the  longan  and  N.  lichi,  the  latter  also  one 
of  the  most  ornamental  of  trees. — Royle;  Roxh,; 
Voigt ;  Eng.  Cyc. ;  William'  Midd.  Kingd.  p.  286. 

SAPINDANA  in  Hinduism  is  an  ancestral 
Biadlia  performed  at  the  expiration  of  twelve 
months  after  the  death  of  a  person,  who  then 
becomes  included  in  the  race  of  ancestors.  Hence 
relations  connected  by  offerings  of  cakes  to 
common  ancestors  are  called  Sapinda.  All  who 
are  Sapinda  to  the  same  deceased  are  Sapinda  to 
each  other,  by  offerings  of  the  Pinda  or  funeral 
cake. — Garrett. 

SAPINDUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Sapindaoese, — names  derived  from  Sapo 
IndJcus  or  Indian  soap,  —  the  berries  of  several 
of  tiie  species,  the  S.  saponaria  in  Java,  S. 
rarak  in  India,  S.  acuminatus,  S.  laurifolins,  S. 
emarginatus,  and  S.  detergens  (the  last,  according 
to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  nearly  allied  to  S.  saponaria), 
being  all  used  tot  the  purposes  of  soap ;  owing,  it 
is  now  ascertained,  to  the  ptresence  of  the  veget- 
able principle  called  saponine.  This  has  Seen 
traced  in  manv  other  vegetables,  which  have  the 
property  of  K}rming  a  lather  with  water.  S. 
burifolia,  Roxh,^  is  a  stout,  very  shady  tree,  of 
various  parts  of  India;  S.  squamosus,  K,  is  a 
native  of  the  Malinr  Archipelago  and  of  the  island 
of  Nassau-laut.  S.  longifolia  and  S.  frutioosus, 
it,  and  8.  serratus,  /?.,  are  trees  of  the  Moluccas. 
S.  aeuminatus,  Wall^  is  a  tree  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Himalaya,  of  Nepal,  and  the  Khassra  moun- 
tains. S.  fraticosus,  Roxh,^  a  shrub  of  the 
Moluocaa,  has  prettv,  rose-ooloured,  small  flowers, 
in  racemes  in  March,  and  fruiting  in  May. 
Inttoduoed  into  the  Dekhan.  S.  unijugus^  Thw,^ 
a  large  tree  in  the  Hewahette  district  of  Ceylon, 
at  an  elevatloii  of  8000  to  4000  feet.    S.  attenn- 


atus.  Wall,  the  lAl-koi-pura  of  Sylhet,  has  a  hard, 
white  wood.  S.  danura  (the  Scytalia  danura, 
Roxb,)  of  N.  India,  the  Sunderbuns,  and  Anda- 
mans,  is  used  for  boat  and  house  building. — Voigt; 
Thw.;  GambU;  RiddeU, 

SAPINDUS  CHINENSIS.  Smith.  The  Wu- 
hwan-tsse  and  Fei-chu-tsze  of  the  Chinese,  is  a 
large  tree  with  round  berries  like  those  of  the 
melia.  They  are  sometimes  used  as  a  detergent ; 
they  are  occasionally  roasted  and  eaten  by  the 
Chinese.  They  are  made  into  rosaries.  Sticks  of 
the  tree  are  used  by  the  Taoist  sectarians  to 
exorcise  demons. — Smith. 

SAPINDUS  DETERGENS.    Roxh. 
Soap  nut  tree,   .    .    Eno.    Aritha,  Haritha,   .  Hind. 

Soap  ben^  tree,    .    .  „       Arishta^ Sansk. 

Do-daa,  Ritha,      .  Hikd. 

A  small  but  handsome  tree  of  India,  attaining 
20  feet  of  heisht;  berries  used  for  washing 
woollens  and  silks,  also  for  the  hair  of  the  head. 
They  form  a  soapy  admixture  witli  water.  In 
medicine,  applied  externally  to  pimples  and  ab- 
scesses, internally  in  cases  of  headache,  also  in 
epilepsy,  and  as  an  expectorant ;  if  pounded  and 
thrown  into  water,  it  destroys  fish.  It  is  also 
recommended  for  the  cure  of  chlorosis,  also  to 
stop  epileptic  fits  by  placing  its  powder  in  the 
mouth. — Roxh.;  Voigt;  Lu-Col.  Lake;  Stewart; 
Powell,  Handbook. 

SAPINDUS  EMARGINATUS.     VahL 


Bqto  ritha,  .  .  .  BxNO. 
Haeik-khyae,  .  .  Bubm. 
Thal^  marathn,  .  Cav. 
Rithi-ka-jbar,  .  .  Hind. 
Areeta,    ....  Mahr. 


Barak,  .  .  .  Malay. 
Penala-^,  .  .  .  Singh, 
Puvandi,  Ponnanga,  Tam. 
Kunkudu,    .    .    .     Tbl. 


This  handsome  middling-sized  tree  grows  in 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  in  Bengal,  Ceylon,  and 
Burma.  Its  fruit  is  sold  in  all  bazars  as  a  deter- 
gent, and  in  many  cases  yields  a  more  profitable 
return  than  any  other  fruit  tree.  The  wood  is 
occasionally  used  by  the  natives  for  ordinary 
purposes,  such  as  posts,  door  frames,  and  the 
construction  of  carts.  It  is  pale  yellowish,  close 
and  prettily  grained,  hard,  but  not  durable,  and 
cracks  if  exposed,  and  is  said  not  to  work  easily. 
Unseasoned  it  weighs  75  to  80  lbs.  the  cubic  foot, 
and  64  lbs.  when  seasoned ;  its  specific  gravity  is 
•928.  Mr.  M*Ivor  says  the  wood  is  elastic,  strong, 
and  durable.  Its  send-solid  oil,  extracted  from  the 
kernel,  is  used  medicinally.  Its  cost  prevents  its 
general  use.  When  the  soap  nut  is  mixed  wiUi 
water  it  froths  like  soap,  and  is  used  instead  of 
that  substance  for  washing  woollens,  silks,  and 
hair.  Dr.  Sherwood  has  mentioned  that  the  seeds 
pounded  with  water  often  put  an  end  to.  the 
epileptic  paroxysm,  a  small  quantity  being  intro- 
ducea  into  the  patient's  mouth. — Roxh, ;  Wight ; 
Gibson ;  Cleghorn ;  (ySh. ;  Beddome. 

SAPINDUS  LAURIFOLIUS.     Vahl, 
SapindoB  acuta,  RooDb.      |     S.  trifoliata,  Linn, 

This  tree,  Pnrinsji  or  Urinji,  Maleal,  grows  in 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  where  its  fruit  and  leaves 
are  used  in  medicine.  Its  berries  are  saponaceous 
and  used  by  all. — Roxb.  ii.  p.  278. 

SAPINDUS  RUBIGINOSUS.    Roxb. 
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S.  fnodnSfoUa,  D.C. 

Hieik-kyi,   .    .  .  Bubm. 

Rasiy  soap  nut,  .     Bno. 

Bithi  kajhar,   .  .  Hdtd. 

Mani  pungum, .  .     Tam. 

This  large  timber  tree  grows  in  both  the  Penin- 
sulas of  India,  in  the  mountainous  tracts  of  the 


Moulvisiarabiginoaa,  Don. 

Ifakaraii  mana,    .     Til. 
Ishi-raahi,    .    .    . 
Undurugu  mana,  . 


» 
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Gircara,  in  the  Pegii  diatriot,  where  it  attains  a 
girth  of  S  or  4  feet,  growing  tall  in  proportion 
and  straight.  Its  wo^  is  white  coloured,  large, 
straight,  strong,  and  durable,  and  useful  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes.  When  dry  it  has  something 
the  appearance  of  teak,  but  towards  the  centre  it 
is  chocolate  coloured.     Its  Tamil  name  is  derived 

from  the  quantities  of  sUex  or  sand  it  contains,    ^  tufcyrace*,  iioxb..  Nepal,  Almora. 
parUcularly  near  the  bark,  and  which  injures  tools    ^  p^^^jj  g  '2)071.,  West -Africa, 
used  in  working  it^Roxb.;   Votgt;  Mr,  Rohde  ;    Sideroxylon  inerme,  L.,  —1 
Dr,  M'Cl. ;  Flor.  Andh, ;  Ains.  S.  elengioidet,  D.C,  W.  Ghats. 

SAPIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  !  S.  regium,  Wall,,  Pep 


M.  obtueifolioB,  Lam,,  Mauritius. 

M.  kauki,  L,,  Malabar,  €tour,   Malay  Islands,  New 

Hollakd,  Moluccas. 
M.  hexandrus,  Roxb.,  Circar  mountains,  Bombay. 
M.  erythroxylon,  Bojer,  Bourbon,  Mauritius. 
Bassia  longifolia,  L,,  Ceylon,  Malabar,  CoromandeL 
B.  serioea,  Bl.,  Java. 

B.  latifolia,  Roxb,,  Peninsula  of  India,  Malwa. 
B.  cuncata,  Bl.,  Java. 


natural  order  Euphorbiacece.    S.  baccatum,  Wight, 
a  tree  of  Assam,  with  minute  greenish  flowers. 

Sapium  Indicum,  Willd, 
Hnruga,  ....  Bbno.  I  Kirri  nakulu,     •    SiMGH. 
Benjieri,  .    .     .  Malsal.  | 

A  small  tree  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Ceylon,  the 
Goromandd  coast,  South  Konkan,  the  Sunderbuns, 
and  Assam,  with  minute  greenish  flowers,  and  in 


S.  cinerium,  Lam.,  Mauritius. 

S.  tomentosum,  Roxb.^  Ghats. 

S.  Wallichianum,  WaJl.,  Pennng. 

Isonandra  lanceolata,  Wigkt^  Peninsula  of  India. 

I.  viUosa,  Wight  Ic,  Peninsula  of  India. 

I.  gutta,  Wight  Ic,  Malay  Peninsula,  Java>  Borneo. 

The  Indian  Sapotess  spread  from  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  along  the  Malayan  Pen- 
iosula  to  Sylhet,  and  from  that  to  Nepal.     The 


fruit  all  the  year  round.    Capsule  or  nut  globular,    Achras  sapota  has  delicious  fruit  with  very  bitter 
size  of  a  nutmeg,  and  exceedingly  hard;  juico    seeds,  believed  in  Martinique  to  be  powerfully 


very  poisonous,  taste  exceeding  nauseous ;  seeds 
used  for  intoxicating  fish. — Cal, ;  Roxb, ;  O'Sh. ; 
Thw. 

SAPOR  or  Shahpur,  the  second  sovereign  of 
the  Sassanian  dynasty  of  Persian  kiugs.  It  was 
this  sovereign  who  captured  the  Roman  emperor 
Yaleriau.  He  succeeded  the  Artaxerxes  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  that  being  their  mode  of 
pronouncing  Ardeshir.  Ardeshir  Babegan,  the 
son  of  Sassan,  was  an  officer  of  the  Parthian  king 
Arsaces  Artobanus  v.,  and  assumed  the  Persian 
throne  as  the  first  of  the  Saasanian  dynasty  in 
A.D.  226.  His  successor  was  the  Shapur  or  Sapor 
who  captured  the  emperor  Valerian.  There  were 
other  Artaxerxes,  the  first  in  a.d.  881,  and  the 
second  in  a.d.  629,  and  the  Sassanian  dynasty 
ended  in  a.d.  641,  when  Yezdejird  or  Izdejerd  iii. 
was  overthrown  by  the  Arabs.  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus  was  the  Kai  Bahman  or  Adashir  daraz- 
ds£t  of  the  Kaianian  dynasty  of  Persian  kings. 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  a  Persian  king,  B.C.  426,  at 
whose  court  Ctesias  resided  for  some  years.  After 
Scylax,  Ctesias  was  the  next  historian  in  India, 
and  in  his  Indica,  cap.  iv.  p.  190,  he  mentions 
that  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and  his  mother  Para- 
satys  presented  him  with  two  iron  swords,  which 
when  planted  in  the  earth  averted  clouds,  hail, 
and  strokes  of  lightning.  This  is  the  first  notice 
of  the  lightning  conductor. — Prinsep  by  Thomas, 

SAPOTACEiE.  Endl,  The  Sappodilla  tribe 
of  plants  comprise  genera  which  may  be  thus 
shown : — 

Achras  sapota,  Linn,,  East  and  West  Indies. 

A.  sessiliflara,  Pair,,  Mauritius. 

Lucuma  mammosa,  Ju88.,  America,  China,  £.  and  W. 

Indies. 
Chrysophyllum   cainito,  L,,  E.  and   W.   Indies,  S. 

America. 

0.  Roxburghii,  O,  Don,  Assam,  Khassya. 
Imbrioaria  Oommersonii,  O.  Don,  Bourbon,  Mauritius, 

Java. 
Payena  luoida,  D,C,,  Cachar,  Tenasserim. 
Isonandra  Wightiana,  D.C^  W.  Ghats,  Ceylon. 

1.  oboTata,  GHff.,  Tenassenm,  Tavoy. 
Sarcosperma  Griffithii,  Hooker  f.,  £.  Himalaya* 
S.  arborea,  Hook.  /,,  £.  Himalaya. 

Dlchopsis    polyantha,    BerUh,,    Cachar,    Chittagong, 

Assam. 
Mimusops  Indica,  D,C.,  S.  India. 
M.  littoralis,  Kurz,  Andamans. 
M.  elengi,  Linn.,  Moluccas,  Ceylon,  both  Pen.  of  India, 

Bengal,  Sylhet. 


diuretic;  the  bark  is  deemed  a  substitute  fur 
cinchona.  The  barks  of  other  species  are  astrin* 
gent,  the  fruits  pulpy,  acidulous,  and  edible. 
The  seeds  contain  an  oil  rich  in  stearine.  Bassia 
butyracea  is  foimd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Almora 
and  Nepal  Hills.  The  butter  is  of  a  delicate 
white  colour,  and  of  the  consistence  of  fine  lard, 
but  without  any  disagreeable  smell.  It  is  highly 
esteemed  as  a  liniment  in  rheumatism,  contracUon 
of  the  limbs,  etc.,  and  when  used  by  natives  of 
rank  is  frequently  impregnated  with  some  fragrant 
attar.  The  tree  very  much  resembles  B.  latifolia, 
but  may  be  distinguished  by  its  much  less  fleshy 
corols  and  more  numerous  stamens ;  flowering  in 
January,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  August.  The 
kernels  are  about  the  size  and  shape  01  almonds, 
are  easily  extracted  from  the  smooth  chesnut- 
coloured  pericarps,  when  they  are  bruised  and 
rubbed  up  to  the  consiBtency  of  cream,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  moderate  pressure  in  a  cloth  bag. 
The  oil  concretes  immediately  it  is  expressed,  and 
retains  its  consistency  at  a  temperature  of  95^. — 
Lindley,  Fl,  Med.  p.  888  j  O'SL  p.  427 ;  R(nfU, 
III.  Him.  Bot.  pp.  262,  263 ;  Roxb. 

SAPOTA  ELENGIOIDES.  A,  D,  C.  A  large 
tree  of  the  hot,  drier  parts  of  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
common  on  the  Keiigherries.  Bark  rough  and 
cracked ;  fruit  edible,  used  in  curries ;  wood 
strong  and  elastic  like  the  hawthorn,  bums  well 
when  green. — Thw, ;  M^lvor, 

SAPPHIRE. 
Sufir,  .    ,    .    Arab.,  Sw.    Sapphirus,   .    .    .     Lat. 

Saphir,    .    .      Dan.,  Fr.     Safira Pobt. 

Samerstin,    .     ,    .     Ddt.  '  Jachant,  Sapfir,    .      Rus. 

Sapphu*,  ....     Gbr.  I  Nil, SiKGH. 

Niiam,HiNa,MALAV.,TAic.  !  Safiro,  Safir,     .    .     .  8p. 
ZafBro,    ...     It.,  Sp. 

Corundum,  if  translucent,  when  red  is  the 
orientel  ruby,  when  blue  a  sapphire,  when  grem 
it  is  the  oriental  emerald,  and  when  yellow  a 
topaz.  Sapphire  is  usually  dark-blue,  but  also 
occasionally  colourless,  and  the  green  variety  of 
corundum  is  the  rarest  of  aU  gems.  But  Sapphirus 
with  the  ancienta  was  a  generic  term  for  all  blue 
gems.  It  was  on  sapphirus  tablets  that  the  Tea 
Commandments  were  engraved.  In  the  arts,  other 
minerals  are  also  styled  sapphire,  the  names  being 
dependent  on  their  colours.  ChemioaUy,  Bspphire 
is  92  per  cent,  of  a  pure  alumina ;  it  occurs  in 
six-sided  prisms,  oftra  with  uneven  suilaces;  it 
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alMoccms  granular.   When  the  surface  k  polifibed,  I  Gandak,  the  feeders  of  the  Gandak,  and  Sapt- 


etarof  six  rajs  corresponding  with  the  hexa- 
gonal form,  is  in  some  specimens  seen  within  the 
crystaL 

Gorandnm,  sapphire,  ruby,  emerald,  and  topaz 
xn  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  but  not  with  sufficient  translucence  to  be 
Taluable  as  precious  stones.  At  the  Madras 
Exhibition  some  small  f raiments  of  sapphire  and 
of  spinel,  with  the  matrix  in  which  it  occurs,  were 
exhibited  from  Masalipatam.  Sapphires,  in  colour, 
vary  to  the  deepest  blue  and  black,  and  stones 
are  often  of  varied  hues.  If  held  in  water  with 
fbroep«,  these  coloured  and  uncoloured  stones 
will  be  seen.  A  very  good  blue  sapphire  of  one 
carat  weight  would  bring  £20. 

Occasionally  very  valuable  stones  are  met  with, 
but  the  great  bulk  are  of  comparatively  little 
worth,  the  larger  among  them  being  generally 
full  of  flaws.  Sapphires  of  good  quality  are  also 
found  in  the  same  beds  in  the  proportion,  it  is 
■aid,  of  one  sapphire  to  about  500  or  600  rubies. 
In  an  appendix  to  Yule's  Ava  (published  1857), 
Mr.  Oldnani,  snperintendent  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  India,  estimated  the  value  of  the  gems 
found  in  these  mines,  rubies  and  sapphires,  about 
£15,000  per  annum.  The  mines  are  considered 
the  sole  property  of  the  king,  who  maintains  a 
strict  monopoly  of  them,  and  employs  his  own 
lapidaries  to  polish  and  prepare  the  best  of  the 
atones. 

Sapphires  have  been  discovered  in  the  territory 
of  the  maharaja  of  Kashmir. 

Sapphire  occurs  in  Ceylon  in  dolomite.  A 
|dece  dug  out  of  the  alluvium  near  Ratnapura, 
in  1858,  was.  valued  at  £4000.  In  Burma, 
sapphires  are  found  in  the  same  earth  with  rubies, 
but  arc  much  more  rare,  and  are  generally  of  a 
larger  size.  Sapphires  of  10  or  15  rati  without 
a  flaw  are  common,  whereas  a  perfect  ruby  of 
that  sise  is  hardly  ever  seen.  The  value  of  the 
gems,  rubies,  and  sapphires  obtained  in  a  year 
may  be  from  1  j^  to  1^  lakhs.  A  Karen  informed 
Dr.  Heifer  that  precious  blue  stones  are  to  be  had, 
which  #he  Shan  people  collect  and  carry  to 
Bangkok.  He  described  the  place  as  eight  days' 
distant.  Some  valuable  sapphire  mines  were  dis- 
covered in  1878 in  tlie  Slam  provinces  of  Ghantaboou 
and  Battambong,  and  throughont  1879,  thousands 
of  Britbh  subjects  went  from  Burma  to  the  mines. 
One  sapphire  was  offered  for  sale  at  Chantaboon 
for  Rs.  1000.  The  owner  finally  sold  it  in  Cal- 
catU  for  Rs.  3000.  The  largest  which  the  Govem- 
ment  has  vet  heard  of  weighed  870  carats  in  the 
rough,  ana  111  carats  when  cut.  The  mines  are 
said  to  be  very  unhealthy.  In  Mr.  Hope's  collec- 
tion is  a  blue  sapphire  which  cost  £3000.  A 
valuable  sapphire  of  133  carats,  now  in  the 
Museum  of  isatural  History  at  Paris,  is  said  to 
have  come  from  Bengal,  n;  was  sold  for  £6800. 
Lady  Burdett  Coutts  had  two  of  them,  valued  at 
£30,000. — Emmanuel;  Tomlinson;  Mason,  See 
Precious  Stones. 

SAPRIA  GRIFFITHII,  a  plant  closely  allieii  to 
Rafflesia,  which  was  discovered  in  the  Assam 
mountains  by  Griffith,  is  the  most  remarkable 
form  known  to  occur  there. 

SAPTA,  Sansk.  Seven.  Saptag,  the  octave 
m  music.  Sapta  Matri,  a  name  of  Brahmi  or 
ChamundiL  Sapiaswa,  the  seven-headed  horse 
that  dmwB  the  cnariot  of  Surya,  the  sun.    Sapt- 


Kausika,  the  Nepalese  term  for  the  seven  alpine 
feeders  of  the  nver  Cosi.  Sapta  Sindhava,  the 
seven  rivers,  applied  to  the  Panjab,  but  also  to 
other  rivers  and  seas  of  India.  Virgil  says 
(^neid,  ix.  p.  SO),  *  Ceu  septem  surgens  sedaUs 
amnibus  altus  per  taciturn  Ganges.* 

SAPU  TANGANG.  Malay.  A  kerchief  for 
the  head.     Sapu-Taugan  Siri,  a  handkerchief. 

SAR.  Hind.,  Pers.  Thehead,  chief,  principal; 
often  employed  to  form  compound  words.  Saraar, 
a  chief;  Sar-kar,  a  government,  a  head  servant; 
Sarhad,  a  boundary ;  Sarrashtadar,  the  head  of  a 
deportment ;  Sar-band,  head-binder,  is  the  source 
of  the  turband,  the  s  being  changed  into  t. 

SAR.  Baluch.  The  Northern  Indus,  from 
the  junction  of  the  Panjab  rivers  to  the  town  of 
Sihwan.  It  is  also  a  Slavonic  word.  Gatterer 
and  Niebahr  mention  that  Sauromat»  means 
Northern  Medes,  and  north  of  the  Can  casus  were 
the  province  and  tribe  of  Siracene.— £?/(tW,  Hist, 

SARACA  INDICA.    Linn. 


Thaw-ka-hpo, 
Ashunkar,    . 


BURH. 

Can. 


Jastundi,     .    .    .  Mark. 
Diyera  tembela,    .  Sinoh. 


The  Jonesia  asoka,  Roxb.,  the  asok  tree,  is 
a  small  tree  cultivated  throughout  India  and 
Burma  for  its  handsome  flowers.  Its  wood  is 
light  and  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  S.  lobbiana, 
Baker,  is  a  tree  of  Martaban,  and  S.  triandra, 
Baker,  of  Tenasserim. 

SARACEN,  a  name  given  by  the  older  Chris- 
tian writers  to  the  Arabs.  It  is  from  Sahra,  the 
desert,  and  Zadan,  to  traverse. 

SARAF.    Hind.    A  money-changer  or  banker. 

SARAI.  Hind.  A  caravansary,  a  bnilding 
for  the  shelter  and  accommodation  of  travellers. 
Sarai,  as  in  Ak-sarai,  means  a  palace,  a  large 
edifice.  It  is  a  purely  Persian  word,  and  has 
been  adopted  into  the  English  language  under  the 
word  Caravansaiy  (Karawan  sarai).  There  are 
many  Sarai  throughout  British  India,  but  few  of 
them  have  gathered  towns  about  them.  The 
Tamil  term  Chattram  corresponds  with  the  Sarai 
in  Anglo-Tamil  Choultry. 

SARAKHS,  an  ancient  city  of  Khoraaan, 
situated  about  midway,  or  six  days'  journey, 
between  Mcrv  and  Naishapur. 

SARAN,  a  district  in  Bengal,  lying  between 
lat.  25°  40'  and.  26°  38'  N.,  and  between  long.  83° 
58'  and  85°  14'  E.  The  chief  aborigines,  Bhar, 
number  7647 ;  the  Chamar,  94,844 ;  the  Dasadh, 
73,046 ;  and  the  Bind,  18,429.  •  The  most 
numerous  caste  is  the  Goala,  herdsmen.  They 
bear  a  bad  character  for  turbulence  and  dishonesty. 
The  Koeri  (141,209)  are  the  best  cultivators  in 
the  district,  holding  most  of  the  opium  lands, 
from  which  they  raise  first-rate  crops;  and  the 
Kurmi  (100,790)  are  also  an  agricultural  caste. 

SARANGI,  a  stringed  musical  instrument  of 
Hindus  and  Muhammadans ;  a  violin. 

SARANJAM.  Pers.  Utensils,  furniture;  re- 
muneration for  services. 

SAR  ANYU  of  the  Vedas,  Yarana  of  tlie  Hindus, 
is  l^e  Greek  Erinys  and  Ouranos. 

SAR-a-PA.  Pers.  A  suit  of  garments  pre- 
sented by  Muhammadan  princes  to  those  whom 
they  intend  to  honour ;  literally,  from  head  to  f ooi. 

SARAS,  Hind.,  also  Surhuns,  Grus  antigwie, 
occurs  all  over  Britisli  India,  lliey  may  be  secB 
in  pairs,  now  phinging  their  bills  into  the  shaUaw 
waters,  now  scattering  pearly  drops  from,  their 
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SARCOCHLAMYS  PULOHBRRIMA. 


throatfl.  The  iiattyes  of  IndU  Btrongly  object  to 
•hootinfl  these  birds,  about  which  ihej  have  a 
multitoae  of  curioaa  Btoiies.  There  U  a  preralent 
idea  that  if  one  of  a  pair  be  killed,  the  survivor 
will  retom  again  and  again  to  the  spot  to  hover  over 
it  It  is  perhaps  less  exclusively  a  grain  feeder 
than  some  other  species,  and  is  generally  met  with 
not  far  from  water.  Its  fine  trumpet-like  call, 
uttered  when  alarmed  or  when  on  the  wing,  can 
be  heard  a  couple  of  miles  off.  In  manv  parts  of 
the  country  it  is  so  confiding  and  fearless  in  its 
habits,  as  to  prevent  the  sporteman  from  shooting 
it,  and  in  the  territories  oi  Holkar  it  la  said  to  be 
esteemed  so  highly  as  to  be  held  sacred  from  the 
shikaris.  In  Australia  the  place  of  the  Saras  is 
occupied  by  the  Australian  crane,  the  Grus 
Australis. — Burton^s  Falconry,  p.  68 ;  Jtrdon, 

SARASWATA,  a  tribe  of  Brahmans  who 
originally  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Saras- 
wati,  and  are  now  met  with  in  the  Panjab  and 
other  parts  of  Northern  India.  They  are  usually 
fair  complexloned,  tall,  and  handsome  men.  They 
seem  to  take  their  appellation  from  a  rishi  named 
Saraswata,  and  the  Hindu  tradition  is  that  during 
a  famine  the  Yedas  became  forgotten  by  all  but 
Saraswata,  to  whom,  at  the  close  of  the  scardty, 
Brahmans  repaired,  and  60,000  disciples  again 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Yedas.  This  legend 
seems  to  indicate  the  introduction  or  a  revival  of 
Brahmanism. — Garrett, 

SARASWATI.  In  India  there  are  three  rivers 
of  this  name. 

Saraswati  or  Sarsatl,  a  sacred  river  of  the 
Panjab,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Vedas.  It 
rises  in  lat.  30°  23'  N.,  long.  77**  19'  E.,  in  the 
low  hills  of  Sirmore  State;  emerffes  upon  the 
plain  at  Zadh  Budri  in  Ambala,  a  ^ace  esteemed 
sacred  by  all  Hindus ;  passes  by  the  holy  town  of 
Thanesar  and  the  numerous  shrines  of  the  Kuru- 
kshetra,  a  tract  celebrated  as  a  centre  of  pilgrim- 
ages; enters  Kamal  district  and  Patiala  State, 
aod  finally  joins  the  Ghaggar  in  Sirsa  district 
(lat.  29**  51'  N.,  long.  76^  5'  E.).  In  ancient 
times  the  imited  stream  below  the  point  of  junc- 
tion appears  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Sarsuti, 
and,  undiminished  by  irrigation  near  the  hills,  to 
have  flowed  across  the  Rajputana  plains,  debouch- 
ing into  the  Indus  below  its  confluence  with  the 
Panjab  rivers.  The  Hindus  identify  the  river 
with  Saraswati,  the  Sanskrit  goddess  of  speech. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Gaggar  Saraswati  the 
Aryan  race  £ame  into  contact  with  others,  caste 
became  recognised,  but  their  descendants  on  the 
banks  of  that  river  have  never  adopted  the  high 
Hinduism  of  the  Brahmans  of  the  Gangetic  valley, 
and  continue  agricultural. 

Saraswati  of  the  Sanskrit  writers,  in  Zend 
became  Haraquaiti,  and  in  Greek  ^Ap»x,^og,  all 
of  which  agree  in  the  last  two  syllables  with  the 
Chinese  T»ukuta. 

Another  Saraswati  river,  risinff  in  Mount  Abu, 
Rajputana,  flows  through  the  Pfuianpur  and  Rad- 
hanpur  States  of  the  Mahi  Kanta  Agency. 
-  Saraswati  river  of  the  Hoogly  (Hstrict,  Bengal, 
was  formerly  the  main  stream  of  the  Ganges,  and 
navigable  by  large  vessels  aa  far  as  Satgaon.  It 
has  nlted  up  and  become  a  foal  shallow  creek.— 
Imp,  Gaz.  viii. 

SARASWATI,  a  Hindu  goddess,  the  wife,  or 
sakti,  or  female  energy  of  Brahma,  is  analogous 
in  western  mythology  to  Minerva,  the  patroness 


of  learning,  etc.  Saraswati  is  the  Hindu  god- 
dess of  learning,  music,  and  poetry,  and  is  also 
called  Brabmi  or  Brahmini,  tne  goddess  ol  the 
sciences ;  and  Bharadi,  the  goddess  of  history. 
She  is  sometimes  represented  as  a  white  woman 
standing  on  a  lotus  or  water-lily,  holding  a  lute 
(or  vina)  in  her  hand,  to  show  that  she  is  also 
the  goddess  of  music ;  at  others,  riding  on  a 
peacock,  with  the  same  emblem  in  her  hand. 
Although  the  worship  of  Brahma  has  fallen  into 
disuse,  the  annual  festival  of  Saraswati,  in  the  fifth 
day  of  the  month  Magha,  is  highly  honoured.  This 
day  is  called  Sri-panjami,  and  Saraswati  or  Sri, 
the  goddess  of  arts  and  eloquence,  is  worshipped 
with  offerings  of  perfumes,  flowers,  and  dressed 
rice  ;  even  implements  of  writing  and  books  are 
treated  with  respect,  are  not  used  on  this  holiday, 
and  are  presented  to  the  image  of  this  goddess. 
Saraswati  is,  among  other  deities,  especially 
propitiated  in  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  the 
Brahmans.  The  following  hymn  is  chanted  in 
her  honour :  —  *  Charming  Saraswati  I  swift  as 
a  mare,  whom  I  celebrate  in  the  face  of  this 
universe,  protect  this  solemn  rite.  O  thou !  in 
whom  the  elements  were  produced,  in  whom  this 
u diverse  was  framed,  I  will  now  sing  that  hymn' 
(the  nuptial  text),  '  which  constitutes  the  highest 
glory  of  women.'— Cofeftrooifce,  As,  Res.  viL  p.  808; 
Moor^  Hindu  Pantheon,  p.  128;  CoUt.  Myth, 
Hind.p,  10 ;  Menu,  ch.  iii.  v.  121. 

SARATH,  Buddhist  ruins  in  the  Benares  dis* 
trict  of  the  N.W.  Provinces,  distant  8^  mila 
north  of  Benares  city ;  Sakya  Muni  first  preached 
his  doctrines  here. — Imp.  Gaz, 

SARAWAK,  in  Borneo,  is  situated  in  a  bay 
to  the  eastwanl  of  Point  Api,  at  the  foot  of  s 
range  of  mountains  from  1500  to  3000  feet  high, 
extending  towards  the  interior  of  the  island 
the  Sarawak  government  acquired  the  coast 
territory  from  Cape  Datu  to  the  river  Barram. 
The  banks  of  the  river  of  Ssjrawak  are  every- 
where covered  with  fruit  trees ;  the  mangosteeo, 
lansat,  rambutan,  jambou,  and  blimbing  are  all 
abundant,  but  the  durian  is  moat  so  and  most 
esteemed.  A  beautifully  resplendent  sand,  the 
particles  of  which  resemble  ametiiyBtB  and 
topazes,  is  found  ;at  Lingah,  a  brandh  of  tiie 

§reat  Batang  Lupar  river,  not  far  from  its  mouth, 
iago  is  manufactured  at  Muka,  and  antimony  is 
found  at  Bassein  in  Borneo. — Low's  SarawoJt, 

SARAWAN,  a  province  in  Baluchistan.  The 
great  central  mountain  range  or  table -land 
running  north  and  south  comprises  the  provincei 
of  Sarawan,  Jhalawan,  and  Lus.  See  BiAichiitaD. 

SARAWI,  a  sect  of  the  fakirs  of  India. 

SARCOCEPHALUS  CORDATUS.    Roxb, 

Nauclea  cordata,  jRoa^.    |     N.  coadnnata,  Stn, 

This  tree,  the  Bakmee  of  [the  Singhalese,  u 
very  common  in  the  southern  parts  of  Ceylon  ob 
the  banks  of  streams ;  it  novr&n  in  May  and 
June.  The  wood  is  light  and  tough,  and  in 
use  for  sandals,  common  furniture,  doors,  etc.  An 
Australian  tree  is  described  under  this  name  in 
Bentham's  Fl.  Aust  iii.  p.  402,  but  it  must  be  a 
different  species.  The  size  of  the  larger  'cordate 
leaves  of  S.  cordatus  are  often  about  one  foot  long, 
and  upwards  of  8  inches  broad. — Beddome^  Fl,  S}^* 

SARCOCHLAMYS  PULOHERRIMA.  Gaud. 

Urtiea  palehsrrima,  J2o»k  |  Tia-iya,  Sap-sha,    BUBM. 

A  large  handsome  ahnib  of  S.  Bsnial  and 
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SABCOCLINIUM  HOOKERI. 


SARDINE. 


Bmma.     Its  fiber  gives  a  good  fibre  for  ropes. —  I  sajs^  the  purifying  Soma,  like  the  sea  roUiog  its 


Gamble. 

SABCOCLINIUM  HOOKERI.  Tkw,  Maha- 
liairoo-gass,  Singh.  A  moderate-sized  tree  near 
£knaiagodde,  in  the  Ratnapora  district  of  Ceylon,. 
at  no  great  elevation. 

Sarcocfininm  longifoliom,  W.  Ic.  Bairoo-gass, 
SiNQH.  A  tree  of  the  Central  Proyince  of  Ceylon, 
growing  at  an  elevation  of  4000  to  6000  feet 
The  leaves  are  of  a  firm  consistence,  do  not 
rapidly  decompose,  and  are  nsed  by  the  Smghalese 
for  thatching. — Thw. 

SAROOCOCCA  PRUNIFORMIS.    Lind, 

S.  trinerria,  Wight  le,     \  Shial,  Shila,    .    .    Hlim. 

A  tree  of  the  central  province  of  Ceylon,  very 
abundant  at  an  elevation  of  5000  to  8000  feet. 
It  is  extremely  variable  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves, 
which  differ  from  nearly  orbicular  to  narrow- 
lanceolate  acuminated.  S.  trinervia,  or  Neil- 
§  berry  boxwood  tree,  very  common  on  the 
feilgherries ;  wood  hard,  durable,  mi^ht  be  used 
as  common  boxwood  in  the  arts.  S.  Hookeriana, 
BailL,  is  of  Sikkim ;  and  S.  saligna,  MulL,  of 
Kamaon,  has  a  white  wood  used  for  walking- 
sticks. — Thw. ;  M^Ivor. 

SARCOCOLLA.  Anzarut,  Arab.  Runjudeb, 
Pers.  a  sub-acid,  sweetish,  and  somewhat  nauseous 
gum-resin,  produced  in  North  Africa,  Persia, 
and  Arabia  by  the  shrubs  Pensea  sarcocolla,  P. 
mucronata,  and  other  species.  It  is  yellow  or 
reddish,  like  gum  -  arable,  in  oblong  globules 
the  size  of  a  pea  or  of  grains  of  sand,  friable, 
opaque  or]  semi-transparent,  softening  but  not 
meltinff  by  heat ;  sp.  gr.  1268.  Sarcocolla  was 
once  £emed  a  powerful  healer  of  wounds  (ff«^£, 
flesh,  and  xoXA«e,  glue),  but  this  idea  has  been 
long  abandoned,  ft  is  rarely  met  with  in  India, 
and  then  only  brought  from  Persia  and  Arabia. — 
O'Sh.;  Powell;  Faulkner, 

SARCODACTYLIS  ODORATA.    Smith 

Kaa-yaen,    .    •    .  Chin.  I  Huing-yuen,    .    .    Chiv. 
Fu-kau-ihan,  •    .        ,,      |  Buddha's  citron,    .    Eno. 

A  tree  of  several  parts  of  China.    Its  yellow 


waves,  has  poured  forth  songs,  and  hymns,  and 
thoughts. — Koxb. ;  W.  Ic, ;   Voigt ;  Birdwood, 

Sarcostemma  viminale,  R,  Brown,  the  Soma 
or  Soma  luta,  is  a  plant  of  all  British  India,  Sind, 
and  Baluchistan.  It  is  a  leafless  plant,  resembling 
the  Euphorbia  tirucalli;  flowers  white  In  the 
rains.  The  natives  tie  the  stems  up  in  a  bundle, 
and  place  them  in  the  water-course  of  their  wells 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  attack  of  white 
ants. — Eiddell;  Voigt. 

SARCOSTIGMA  KLEINII,  ite  oil,  long  known 
under  the  name  of  Poovana  and  Poovengah,  is 
used  largely  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India  as  an  external  apf^icant  in  rheumatism. 
— ilf  .  E.  J,  R. 

SARDAB.  Pers.  An  underground  room 
which  the  people  of  Baghdad  occupy  in  the  hot 
weather.  Except  in  British  India,  most  houses 
in  the  hot  countries  of  the  east  are  provided  with 
subterranean  chambers,  called  sardab  (literally 
cold  water),  to  which  the  family  retire  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  They  are  often  furnished  with 
the  greatest  luxury,  and  their  refreshing  coolness 
ia  increased  by  the  play  of  fountains,  and  punkahs 
or  large  fans  hung  from  the  ceiling.  This  is  the 
favourite  place  for  the  ladies^  afternoon  siesta. — 
Ed,  Ferrier^  Journal^  p.  292. 

SARDANAPALUS,  of  the  Roman  historians, 
was  Assur-banipal,  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  and 
the  greatest  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  who  reigned 
B.O.  671  to  about  626. 

SARDHANA,  a  town  in  the  Meerut  (Mirath) 
district  of  ihe  N.W.  Provinces  of  British  India,  in 
lat.  29**  9'  6"  N.,  and  long.  77**  89'  26"  E. ;  pop. 
(1872),  12,466.  Walter  Reinhard,  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Samru 
or  Sombre,  was  a  butcher  by  his  trade,  and  a 
native  of  Luxemburg.  He  came  to  India  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Frendi  army,  and  deserting  that 
service,  took  employment  with  the  British,  where 
he  attained  to  the  rank  of  sergeant  Deserting 
again,  he  rejoined  the  French  service  at  Clumder- 
nuggur,  and  on  the  surrender  of  that  settlement 


the  capsules  (n  the  fruit  separate  naturally. — 
Smith. 

SARCOSTEMMA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Asdepiacett,  of  which  S.  acidum  and  S.  viminale 
occur  in  India.  The  name  is  from  ^«^£,  flesh, 
and  vThfAf^a,  a  crown,  in  reference  to  the  leaflets 
of  the  inner  corolla  being  fleshy. 

Sarcostemma  acidnm,  W.  Contr. 
8.  brevirtigma,  W.Oonir,    |  Asclepias  aeida,  Boxb, 


Brami,  Shomluta, 
Bom,  Soma,  .  . 
Huwakiriya,  .     . 


Bbko. 
Hind. 

SiNOH. 


PuUatige,  Soma  luta,  Tel. 
Tigejemudn,  .    .    .    „ 


fruit  in  some  jglace  attains  a  very  large  siae,  and  j  accompanied  M.  Law  in  his  wanderings  throughout 

Ijj^^lg^l^jj^l'j^'j  ^  1750^  Yox  the  latter  year. 
Law's  party  joined  the  army  of  Shah  Alam  in 
Bengal,  and  remained  with  the  emperor  untU  his 
defeat  in  1760  at  Gaya,  by  Colonel  Caroac,  in  his 
attempt  to  reconquer  Bengal  from  the  nawab. 
Samru  took  refuge  with  a  succession  of  new 
masters,  and  was  ultimately  presented  with 
Sardhana,  where  he  died  in  177.8,  leaving  the 
Begum  Samru  as  his  widow  and  heir.  This  lady, 
in  1884,  devoted  £15,000  to  the  foundation  of  a 
clergy  fund  and  poor  fund ;  and  her  name  now 
stands  flrst  in  Archdeacon  Pratts'  Endowments  of 
ihe  Diocese  of  Calcutta.  The  litigation  connected 
with  her  property  was  not  flnally  settled  tiU  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century  after  her  death. — Imp. 
Gaz, 

SARDINE.    Eng.,  Fr.,  It. 
SardeUen,     .    .    .    Qbr.  i  Sardinas,    .    .    .    •    Sp. 

The  sardine  fish  of  commerce  is  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  its  fishery  employs  a  great 
number  of  people.  In  the  Anatic  seas  there  are 
fishes  of  the  same  or  allied  genera.  Engraulis 
meletta  ?  is  a  small  fish  of  the  hening  family  at 
Taroy  and  Mergui,  which  is  nearly  related  to  the 
common  sardine. 

The  sardine  of  Penang  is   the  Duisamienii 


This  leafless  phint  grows  in  rocky,  sterile  places 
all  over  India.  The  plant  yields  an  abundance 
of  a  mildly  acidulous  milky  juice,  and  travellers 
suck  its  tender  shoots  to  allay  thirst.  This  is 
the  Soma  or  Som  plant  of  the  Yedas,  and  it 
obtained  this  name  from  the  ancient  Hindus 
because  they  gathered  it  by  moonlight,  carried 
it  to  their  homes  in  carts  drawn  by  rams,  and 
a  fennented  liquor  was  prepared  by  mixing  its 
inice,  strained  through  a  sieve  of  goat^s  hair,  with 
mrley  and  ghi  This  wine  was  drunk  at  all 
their  reUgious  festivals,  and  was  used  by  the 
risbi  aa  an  intoxicant.  The  rishi  continoed  it 
at  their  meals  with  beef.    The  Rig  Veda, 
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SARD-SAIR. 


.BABGASSUM  BAOOIFERUK. 


ftcuta,  Cnif,  and  Val,  the  Tambat  Bulftt  of  the 
MaUjB,  also  the  Ciupeonia  perforata,  the  Ikan 
tamban  of  the  Malays. 

Sir  J.  E.  TeDoent  mentions  that  Sardinella 
Neohowii,  Val.y  ^equents  the  southern  and  eastern 
coast  of  Ceylon  in  such  profusion,  that  in  one 


but  closer  texture  of  the  Dekhan,  Central  IndiB, 
and  Gujerat.  Sarees  are  of  all  qualities,  to  suit 
the  yery  poorest  as  well  as  the  very  richest  claases 
of  society,  the  ordinary  labourer  and  the  princess, 
and  are  obtainable  for  2s.  .each  up  to  £100  of 
value.      In  the  manner  of   tying  and  wearing 


Instance,  in  18S9,  400,000  were  taken  in  a  haul  !  this  garment  there  is  little  difference  anywhere. 


of  the  nets  in  the  little  bay  of  Goyapanna,  east 
of  Point  de  Galle.  As  this  vast  shoal  approached 
the  shore,  the  broken  water  became  as  smooth 
as  if  a  sheet  of  ice  had  been  floating  below  the 


The  cloth,  which  has  one  plain  end,  is  passed 
around  the  loins,  and  the  nppor  border  tied  in  a 
strong  knot ;  the  cloth  is  then  passed  two,  three, 
or  even  four  times  round  the  waist,  to  form  a 


Borfaee.    S.  lineolata,  Cuv,  and  Ta/.,  and  the  S.  j  petticoat.    A  portion  is  then  plaited  neatly  into 
leiogaster,    Cut>,  and  VaL,  are  found  at  Trin-  ,  folds,  and  tucked  in  before,  so  as  to  hang  down 


comalee,  also  off  the  coast  of  Java.  Another 
Ceylon  fish  of  the  same  group,  a  Clupea,  is  known 
as  the  poisonous  sprat  The  sardine  has  the 
reputation  of  being  poisonous  at  certain  seasons, 
and  accidents  ascribed  to  eating  it  are  recorded 
in  all  parts  of  Ceylon.  Whole  families  of  fisher- 
men who  have  partaken  of  it  have  died.  Twelve 
persons  in  the  jail  of  Chilan  were  thus  poisoned 
about  the  year  1829 ;  and  the  deaths  of  soldiers 
have  repeatedly  been  ascribed  to  the  same  cause. 
An  order  passed  by  the  Governor  in  Council  in 
February  1824,  after  reciting  that,  *  Whereas  it 
appears  by  information  conveyed  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  at  three  several  periods  at  Trincomalee, 
death  has  been  the  consequence  to  several  persons 
hem  eating  the  fish  ci^ed  Sardinia  during  the 
months  of  January  and  December,^  enacts  that 
*  it  shall  not  be  lawful  in  that  district  to  catch 
sardines  during  these  months,  under  pain  of  fine 


in  front  to  the  instep,  or  even  lower.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  cloth  is  passed  across  the  bosom 
over  the  left  shoulder  and  head,  on  which  it  rests, 
the  ornamented  ends  falling  partly  over  the  right 
arm  below  the  waist  In  the  south  of  India, 
however,  the  end  does  not  pass  over  the  head ; 
it  is  drawn  tiehtly  over  the  left  shoulder  and 
bosom,  and  tu^ed  in  to  the  waist  behind,  or  on 
the  right  hip.  The  ancient  female  costume  of 
Egypt,  a  saree  or  single  robe,  appears  to  ha?e 
been  put  on  and  worn  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  without  a  bodice.  Well-to-do  women 
of  the  Dekhan  and  the  south  frequently  wear 
a  gold  or  silver  zone,  according  to  tneir  circum- 
stances, which,  passing  over  all,  confines  the 
drapery  to  the  waist  in  graceful  folds.  This 
zone  appears  unknown  to  the  northward,  but  in 
many  cases  it  is  beautifully  wrought,  and  extremely 
ornamental.    The  sarees  are  largely  made  of  silk 


but  the  fishing  continues  notwithstanding.  The 
poisonous  fish  of  this  family  which  occurs  in  the 
Asiatic  seas,  is,  however,  the  Meletta  venenosa. — 
Tennent*8  Ceylon  ;  Mason;  Jour.  Ind,  ArcJu 

SARD-SAIR.  Pers.  A  term  in  use  amongst 
the  nomade  races  of  Persia  to  indicate  the 
locality  to  which  they  drive  their  herds  in  summer; 
the  garm-sair  is  their  winter  quarters.  In  the 
•outh  of  Persia,  a  huge  wall  of  mountains  separ- 
ates the  garm-sair,  or  low  region,  from  the  sard- 
sair.  Sard-sair  signifies  the  cold  region,  but  it 
is  also  termed  the  Sarhada,  a  word  literally 
signifying  boundary  or  frontier,  but  generally 
applied  to  any  high  land  where  the  climate  is 
cold,  as  on  the  high  table-land  of  Persia.  One 
of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  an  abrupt 
lofty  hill,  named  Hormooj,  where  coal  occurs. 

SAREE.    Hind. 

Shinli, Oak.  |  Pudnwi, Tau. 

Lugra,      .    .    .      Mahb.  |  Ghira, Tel. 

The  saree  is  the  lower  garment  worn  by  most 
of  the  Hindu  and  non -Aryan  women  in  India. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  national  costume  of  almost  all 
Hindu  women.  The  Muhammadan  women  of 
Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan,  Oudh,  Rajputana,  the 
N.  W.  Provinces,  and  the  Panjab,  and  many  Hindu 
women,  whether  secluded  or  otherwise,  wear  the 
voluminous  petticoat,  or  gown,  introduced  by 
the  Muhammadans;  but  from  Rajputana  south- 
wards to  Cape  Comorin,  Bengal,  and  Orissa,  all 
adhere  to  the  ancient  national  costume  of  the 
saree,  and  this  article  of  woman^s  dress  only 
varies  with  local  taste  as  to  colour,  length,  and 
breadth,  and  fineness  or  closeness  of  texture. 
'It  is  an  entire  cloth,  in  many  cases  18  yards  long 
'and  aboot  a  yard  broad ;  and  the  texture  varies 
from  the  finest  and  most  open  character  of  mnsh'n 
in  Bengal  and  the  south  of  India,  to  the  still  fine 


and  imprisonment'    This  order  is  stul  in  force,    in  Benares ;   but  the  multitude  have   them  of 
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cotton,  some  of  cotton  and  silk,  with  borders  of 
gold  or  silk.  Each  woman  of  a  household  usually 
gets  a  new  saree  once  a  year.  The  saree,  with  a 
small  sleeved  bodice,  completes  a  lady's  attire; 
the  higher  the  class  of  the  lady,  the  lower  her 
saree  will  hang.  Women  of  the  labouring  caste 
seldom  wear  the  saree  below  their  knees.  In  the 
Nagpur  country  every  modest  Hindu  woman 
drapes  one  fold  of  her  saree-  over  her  head, 
whereas,  in  the  Konkan,  respectable  ladies  have 
their  heads  uncovered.  Goud  women  always 
keep  the  head  uncovered ;  some  of  them  wear 
chignons,  and  all  wear  jungle  flowers  in  their 
hair  on  festivals. 

The  Mahratta  women,  and  women  engaged  in 
labour,  often  make  the  saree  take  a  very  ungraceful 
form,  by  passing  it  between  the  legs,  in  which  it 
assumes  the  appearance  of  tight  trousers.  Vis- 
countess Faulkland  (Chow-Chow,  p.  7)  describes 
a  group  of  Bombay  women,  with  their  heavy 
anklets  making  a  tinkling  with  their  feet  (Isaiah 
iii.  16),  each  with  their  saree  folded  over  their 
heads  and  persons,  and  carrying  little  chubby 
children  on  their  shoulders,  or  astride  on  their 
hips ;  and  now  these  are  lost  to  sight,  and  a  fresh 
group  appears,  consisting  of  Hindu  women  of 
various  castes,  clothed  in  jackets  and  the  sarees 
of  divers  colours,  and  wearing  the  oliains  and 
the  bracelets,  the  ear-rings,  the  rings,  and  the 
nose-jewels  (Isaiah  iii  19-21) ;  one  end  of  the 
saree  forming  a  very  voluminous  kind  of  skirt 
or  petticoat,  the  other  end  being  drawn  over  the 
head  and  shoulders,  somewhat  in  the  style  or 
form  of  a  Maltese  faldetta. 

SARGASSUM  BACCIFERUM,  AgK,  or  gulf- 
weed,  covers  all  the  Gulf  Stream  from  lat.  2f 
to  86°  N.,  and  long.  35''  to  66''  W*  It  is  in 
enormous  quantity,  floating  in  an  eddy  of  the 


SAllGtJJA, 


SARNATfl. 


Atlttitic  io  the  west  of  the  Azoree,  from  lat.  20® 
to  ^  N.,  and  again  west  of  the  Bahamas.  It  is 
often  thrown  m>  on  the  shores  of  S.  Asia.  Its 
name  is  from  Sargasso,  Sp.,  weed.  Midway  in 
tiie  Atlantic  between  the  Azores,  Ganaiies»  and 
tbe  Cape  de  Vezde  Islands,  are  vast  masses. 
Oriedo  calls  them  Plraderias  de  Yerva.  It  is  of 
a  greenish -yellow  colour,  is  abundant  on  the 
Florida  reefs,  but  continues  to  yegetate  as-  it 
iloau  about  in  the  circular  currents  after  it  has 
been  torn  from  its  attachment  The  masses  giye 
ihelter  to  a  great  number  of  fish,  mollnscs,  and 
cntttacean  aninuds, — the  pipe  fish,  Syngnathus 
lens:  the  elegant  Grandiia  scabra  and  Scytloea 
pelagica;  also  Loligo  latioeps,  Owen;  Octopus 
aemipalmatos  ;  numerous  crabs ;  the  paper  nautili, 
Argonauta  hiana,  with  their  inhabitant  Ocythoe 
Cnmchu  of  Leach,  and  its  doster  of  ova. — G, 
Bennett,  p.  36. 

SARQUJA,  the  largest  of  the  Natire  States 
of  Chutia  Nagpur,  Bengal,  lies  between  lat.  22® 
87'  80"  and  24*  6'  80"  N.,  and  between  long.  S^ 
9f  b"  and  84°  7'  £.  Area,  6103  square  miles ; 
pop.  in  1872, 182,831.  The  Mainpat  is  a  magnifi- 
cent table-land  18  miles  long,  from  6  to  8  broad, 
and  3781  feet  aboTC  sea-leyeT;  and  the  Jamin^t 
is  a  long  winding  ridge,  about  2  miles  wide. 
The  chief  peaks  in  the  State  are  Mailan,  4024  feet ; 
Jam,  3827  ;  and  Partagharsa,  3804.  The  Gonds 
aud  Unions  number  73,256,  or  40*1  per  cent. ; 
the  Kolarian  tribes,  19,416,  or  21*5  per  cent; 
Hindus,  68,789,  or  87*6  per  cent. ;  Mahammadans, 
1370,  or  0'8  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 
The  Gour  race  on  the  east  of  the  Gond  extend 


SARt,  also  Sarri.  SiNl).  A  necklace  of  gold 
beads  worn  by  Hindu  mendicants. — BurtofCs 
Scinde,  p.  893. 

SARI,  an  old  city  of  Masandaran,  which  is 
celebrated  in  the  legends  of  Afrastab.  In  the 
18th  century,  there  were  still  to  be  seen  at  Sari 
four  ancient  circular  temples,  each  30  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  120  feet  high.  In  the  time  of  the 
kingd  of  Persia,  Sari  had  been  the  seat  of  an 
officer  called  the  Great  General  of  the  East. — 
Malcolm,  p.  42 ;  Yvle's  Cathay,  i.  p.  88. 

SAR-i-PUL  is  100  mUes  S.W.  of  Balkh  and 
300  miles  N.E.  of  Herat,  a  confused  collection 
of  houses  and  tents,  with  18,000  souls,  two- 
thirds  of  them  Uzbaks,  the  rest  Hazara.  The 
chief  is  an  Uzbak. 

SARIPUTRA  was  the  right-hand  disciple  of 
Buddha.  ^V^e  learn  from  Hiwen  Thsang  that 
Sariputra  was  bom  at  Kalapinaka,  about  half- 
way between  Nalanda  and  Indra-Sila-Guha,  or 
about  4  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  former 
place.  The  new  town  of  Rajagriha  is  said  to 
hare  been  built  by  king  Srenik,  otherwise  called 
Bimbasara,  the  father  of  Ajatasatra,  the  coutem- 
poraiy  of  Buddha.  Its  foundation  cannot  there- 
fore be  placed  later  than  B.C.  500,  according  to 
Buddhist  chronology.  The  remains  at  Baragaon 
consist  of  numerous  masses  of  brick  ruins, 
amongst  which  the  most  conspicuous  is  a  row  of 
lofty  conical  mounds  running  north  and  south. 
These  high  mounds  are  the  remains  of  gigantic 
temples  attached  to  the  famous  monastery  of 
Nalanda.  The  great  monastery  itself  can  be 
readily  traced  by  the  square  patches  of  cultivation 

feet 


on 

into  the  borders  of  the  Chutia  Nagpur  Agency  in  amongst  a  long  mass*  of  brick  ruins,  1600 

Udaipur  and  Sargnja,   and  the  ^^ja  raja  is  by  4(K)  feet. — Cunn.  Anc,  Geog.  p.  467. 

8at)po6ed  to  be  a  Gour,  though  claimmg  to  be  a  SARKA,  Sarkanda,  Sarkara,  Sara.    Hind.    A 

Bajpnt    They  are  much  Hinduized.  grass  growing  in  moist  places  ;  the  flower-stalk 

8ARHAD,  the  principal  range  of  mountains  in  of  the  moonj  grass,  Saccharum  munja,  used  by 


the  Kohistan  of  Baluchistan,  sitnated  between  lat. 
Sd""  and  SO""  N.,  and  visible  from  a  distance  of 
SO  or  90  miles.  It  is  occupied  by  tribes  of  Kturda. 
--Pottinger'M  Tr.  p.  140. 

SARHIND.    The  present  ruins  of  Sarhind  con- 

■ist  almost  entirely  of  Muhammadan  buildings 

of  a  late  period ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  place 

of  some  oonaequence  in  the  time  of  the  Hindus, 

tt  it  was  besieged  and  captured  by  Shahab-u-Din 

Gori,  the  first  Muhammadan  king  of  Dehli.    The 

name  of  Sarhind,  or  frontier  of  Hind,  or  perhaps 

Northern  Hind,  is  popularly  said  to  have  been 

given  to  the  city  at  an  earUer  period,  when  it 

vas  the  boundary  town  between  the  Hindus  and 

^«  later  Muhammadan  kingdom  of  Ghazni  and 

^hore.    But  the  name  is  probably  much  older, 

^  seems   to    mean    Northern    India,   as   the 

f*tn>uomer  Varaba  Mihira  mentions  the  Sarindha 

immediately  after  the  Kulnta,  or  people  of  Kullu, 

and  just  before  Brahmapura,  which,  according  to 

the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hiwen  Thsang,  was  the  capital 

of  the  hiU  country  to  the  north  of   Hardwar. 

»^t  the  geographical  list  of  Varaha  Mihira  is 

copied  almost  verbatim  from  that  of  the   still 

^riier  astronomer  Parasara,  who  is  believed  to 

We  flourished  not  later  than  the  first  century 

^^  Christ.    The  town  called  Band,  or  Bando, 

^*s  probably  the  contracted  form  of  Bhatasthala, 

*^  General  Cunningham  is  inclined  to  think 

™t  Sarhmd  must  be  the  place  indicated  by  the 

PJCnn  aa  the  capital  of  tne  ancient  district  of 

Wadm.*— CunniJij^Aam'j  Ancient  Geog.  of  India. 
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weavers,  and  made  into  rope. 

SAR-KAR.  Hind.  The  State,  the  Government 
of  a  country,  also  a  province  or  revenue  division, 
as  the  Northern  Oircars,  comprising  the  districts 
of  Ganjam,  Vizagapatam,  Godavery,  Kistna ;  also, 
in  Bengal,  a  native  servant  who  keeps  the  house- 
hold accounts.  Sar-karkun  is  the  head  revenue 
or  custom-house  clerk. 

SAR-KAT.  HiKD.  A  reed  used  to  make 
coarse  screens  or  chiks.  The  Bhils  midce  good 
arrows  from  it. 

SARKHI  SARWAR,  a  large  village  in  the 
Dehra  Ghazi  Khan  district,  where  there  is  a  tomb 
of  a  Muhammadan  saint,  Sarkhi  Sarwar,  whose 
father  was  an  attendant  at  the  tomb  of  Maho- 
med at  Medina.  Many  pilgrims  visit  the  shrine. 
— MacGregor,  iii.  p.  62. 

SARNA,  amongst  the  Kol,  a  sacred  grove. 

SARNAI,  a  bagpipe;  an  inflated  goat -skin 
for  swimmers. 

SARNATH,  in  the  Benares  district  of  the 
N.W.  Provinces,  has  Buddhist  remains.  In  1835-36, 
Major  Cunningham  excavated  numerous  Buddh- 
ist images  here.  He  found  quantities  of  ashes 
also,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  build- 
ings had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Major  Kittoe, 
who  subsequently  made  further  excavations,  was 
of  the  same  opimon.  The  Buddhist  religion  had 
evidently  assumed  the  form  of  the  heresy  of  a 
weaker  party,  who  were  forced  to  hide  their 
images  under  ground,  and  were  ultimately  ex- 
pelled from  their  monasteries  by  fire.    Inscriptions 
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on  images  of  Buddha  from  the  temple  at  Sarnath, 
at  Benares,  and  on  an  image  from  Bakhra,  in 
Tirhut,  are  in  Sanskrit,  but  not  pure.  The  date  is 
after  a.d.  800,  and  that  of  Sarnath  probably  of 
the  eleventh  century.  From  copper-plate  in- 
scriptions found  near  Sarnath,  it  is  conjectured 
that  the  Buddhist  temple  was  erected  by  the  sons 
of  Bhupala,  a  raja  of  Gaur,  in  the  eleventh 
century.  The  Choukandi,  or  Luri-ka-kodan,  in 
the  town  of  Sarnath,  is  so  called  from  the  leap 
from  its  top  of  an  Ahir,  by  the  name  of  Luii  It 
is  a  lofty  mound  of  solid  brickwork,  surmounted 
with  an  octagonal  building.  Hi  wen  Thsang  de- 
scribes this  tower  to  have  been  no  less  than  300 
feet  in  height. — Tr,  of  a  Hind.  i.  p.  296. 

SARNESWARA,  lit.  the  lord  over  all ;  a  name 
used  for  the  true  God  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 

SARONG.  Malay.  A  petticoat,  6  feet  long 
and  5  feet  broad,  used  by  both  sexes ;  serves  as  a 
complete  wrapper ;  often  the  sole  article  of  dress. 
It  is  of  cotton,  or  silk,  or  of  cotton  and  silk.  It  is 
wrapped  round  the  lower  part  of  the  body  as  a 
petticoat.  Javanese  women  draw  figures  on  their 
sarong  to  express  their  thoughts  and  emotions. 
The  sarong  is  worn  by  men  and  women,  only  that 
of  a  woman  is  deeper.  The  sarong  when  united 
is  called  a  salendang,  a  woven  or  printed  fabric 
imported  into  the  Dutch  ports  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  There  are  imitation  Battik  sarongs, 
and  Turkey-red  sarongs. — Bikmore ;  Simmonds. 

SAROSANTHERA  LASIOPETALA.     Thw. 
Gleyaralauopetala,  W,Jll.  \  Euryala8iopetala,6^ar(27ter. 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  common  in  the  forests 
of  the  central  province  of  Ceylon  at  an  elevation 
of  6000  feet  and  upwards. — Thw. 

SAROSH,  an  angel  of  the  Parsees.  Sarosh- 
baz,  a  prayer  recited  in  his  name. 

SARPA,  the  serpent,  so  called  in  Sanskrit 
because  it  was  conceived  under  the  general  idea 
of  creeping,  an  idea  expressed  by  the  word  Srip. 
It  is  referred  to  the  root  Sar.  This  root  is  the 
origin  of  the  general  term  serpent,  and  it  is  found 
in  the  name  of  the  mythical  hero  Sarpedon,  the 
Lycian  chieftain  in  tne  Iliad,  and  also  in  the 
Yedic  Sarama,  which  again  is  the  dawn  as  spread- 
ing over  the  heaven  with  its  broad  flush  of  light 
But  the  serpent  was  also  called  Ahi  in  Sanskrit,  in 
Greek  Echis  or  Echidna,  in  Latin  Anguis ;  this  is 
derived  from  Ah  in  Sanskrit,  or  Anh,  which  means 
to  press  together,  to  choke,  to  throttle.  Here  the 
distinguishing  mark  from  which  the  serpent  was 
named  was  h^  throttling,  and  Ahi  meant  serpent, 
as  expressing  the  general  idea  of  throttler.  This 
root  Anh  still  lives  in  several  modern  words.  But 
in  Sanskrit  it  was  chosen  with  great  truth  as  the 
proper  name  of  sin.  Evil  no  doubt  presented 
itself  under  various  aspects  to  the  human  mind, 
and  its  names  are  many,  but  none  so  expressive 
as  those  derived  from  the  root  Anh,  to  throttle. 
Anhas  in  Sanskrit  means  sin,  but  it  does  so  only 
because  it  meant  originally  throttling, — the  con- 
BciousnesB  of  sin  being  like  the  grasp  of  the 
assassin  on  the  throat  of  his  victim. — MvUer^s 
Leciuru,  p.  866. 

SAR-PECH  or  Sarpesh.  Hind.  An  ornament 
worn  on  the  turband  of  Indian  nobles.  It  consists 
of  a  band  2  or  2^^  cubits  long  of  square  pieces  of 
gold  plates  threaded  together,  eacii  plate  being 
set  with  precious  stones.  It  encircles  the  turband 
two  or  tluree  times.  < 

SABPUN,  in  Hundes,  a   Chin«ie   officer,  a| 


Bharivft,  .    .    . 

Saxsk. 

Erramuramv],  . 

SlKOH« 

IiimoM,  .    .    . 

»» 

Nunnarivayr,    . 

.     Tah. 

eaptaiil'  of  polioe.    The  Shib  chid  is  a  Gbunoae 
official  in  Hundes,  residing  in  the  proTinoe  of 
Bood,  a  month^s  march  from  Gartok. 
SARSAPARILLA. 

Oshba,  MttokwT.  .  Asab. 
Ka-ku,  Ghia-a  h^po,  Bubm. 
SaUepareille,  .  .  Fa. 
Mogniba,     .    .    .  Hind. 

Sarsaparilla  is  from  the  Spanish  words  Zars,  a 
bramble,  and  Parilk,  a  vine.  The  sarsapariUa  in 
use  in  medicine  is  composed  of  the  roots  of  Tarioas 
species  of  Smilax.  S.  officinalis  is  a  native  of 
South  America.  Varieties  of  this  root  are  also 
found  in  the  south  of  Europe.  East  Indian  sar- 
saparilla belongs  to  the  Hemidesmus  Indicus ;  it 
is  abundant  and  cheap,  partakes  largely  of  ih» 
qualities  of  the  true  sarsaparilla,  and  is  eztenaiTely 
employed  as  a  substitute,  as  also  is  S.  China. 
This  and  Ichnocarpus  frutescens,  also  used  as 
sarsaparilla,  are  common  on  the  slope  of  the 
Neilgherries.  Dr.  A.  J.  Scott  forwarded  to  the 
Madras  Exhibition  a  crystallised  principle  called 
Hemidesmine,  exhibiting  a  remarkable  indifference 
both  to  acids  and  alkalies,  crystallizing  in  a 
peculiar  manner  in  hexagonal  plates,  which  are 
subject  to  rapid  efflorescence.  The  only  ascer- 
tained solvents  are  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is 
perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  both  cold  and  hot. 

SART.  Arabo-Himdi.  A  gig  or  buggy,  cor- 
ruption of  Arabic  Shart,  a  wager,  a  bargain,  a 
horse  race. 

SART,  the  name  applied  by  the  Turks  to  the 
Tajak  aborigines  of  Irans-Oxiania.    The  Qait  or 
Tajak  from  time  immemorial  have  oocapied  the 
tract  in  Central  Asia  which  has  as  boundaries 
Siberia,  India,  Persia,  and  China.    The  Tajak  is 
Iranian.     He  is  met  with  in  largest  numbers  in 
the  khanate  of  Bokhara  and  in  Badakhshan,  but 
many  have  settled   in  the  towns  of  Elhokand, 
Khiva,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  Afghanistan.    The 
Tajak  is  of  a  good  middle  height,  has  a  broad, 
powerful  frame  of  bones,  and  especially  wide 
shoulder-bones,  but  they  diverge^rom  the  Iranian ; 
they  have  the  Turanian  wider  forehead,  thick 
cheeks,  thick  nose,  and  large  mouth.    The  Tajak 
originally  came  from  the  sources  of  the  Ozus,  in 
the  steppe  of  Pamir.    The  term  is  from  Taj,  a 
crown,  the  fire-worshipper^s  head-dress.    But  l^e 
Tajak  does  not  so  style  himself,  and  regards  the 
term  as   derogatory.     The  Tajak   is   covetous, 
un warlike,  and  given  to   agriculture  and  trade; 
fond  of  literary  pursuits,  and  polished,  and  it  is 
owing  to  their  preponderance  in  Bokhara  that 
that  city  has  been  raised  to  the  position  of  the 
headquartors  of  Central  Asiatic  cvilisation,  for 
there,  from  pre-Islamio  times,  they  have  oontinned 
their  previous  exertions  in  mental  culture,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  oppressions  which  they  have 
sustained  from  a  foreign  powa:,  have  civilised 
their  conquerors.    Most  of  the  celebrities  in  the 
field  of  religious  knowledge  and  belles-lettres 
have  been  Tajaks,  and  at  the  present  day  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  mullah  and  ishan  sre 
Tajaks,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  Bokhara  and 
EJuva  court  are  Tajak,  or,  as  the  Turks  style  the 
race,  Qart,    Yambery  considers  the   TajuL  and 
Sart  identical,  but  he  recognises  that  in  their 
physiognomic  peculiarities  the  Sart  differs  grestly 
from  the  Taiak,  being  more  slender,  wHh.  a  larger 
lace  and  a  higher  forehead ;  but  these  ofaangei 
Yambery  attributes  to  frequent  intefmarriagtf 
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be^een  Sari  men  and  Persian  skres.'  In  Khiva 
(hey  number  20,000  familtee,  all  engaged  in  trade, 
industrial  pnisoite,  and  rearing  silk-worms.  They 
tisTe  fine  besids,  bat  are  unwarlike,  unacquainted 
wilii  tihe  management  of  horses  or  the  use  of 
anna — Collett,  Kkiva;  Cent  Am;  Vambery. 

SARUN,  a  district  in  the  Patna  division  of 
Bengal,  lying  between  lat  2r  29'  and  ^V"  iff  N., 
and  long.  63^  &5'  and  Sd""  SO'  £.,  bounded  on  the 
N.  and  N.  W.  by  Nepal,  on  the  E.  by  Tirhut,  on 
the  S.W.  by  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Gorakhpor.  Its  area,  6394  square  miles ;  popula- 
tion, about  1,000,000.  lU  chief  civil  station  is 
Chopra,  a  town  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  in  lat  25''  45'  N.,  and  long.  84''  48'  E., 
and  370  miles  from  Calcutta. 

SASA.  Teu  PLStsalu.  Grains  of  rice  mixed 
with  toimeric  or  other  colouring  ingredients, 
whidi  is  oast  oyer  the  heads  on  auspicious  occa- 
■ons. 

SASAJLADALA.  Singh.  Literally  the  shak- 
ing leaf ;  one  of  the  names  of  the  Bo  Tree,  the 
Ficna  religioea.  Its  leaves  are  almost  oonstautly 
tremuloua — Forbes. 

SASANA.  Samsk.  Shasuus  Tah.  A  stone  or 
bn»s  or  copper  plate  on  which  memorial  inscrip- 
tions, grants  to  religious  bodies,  temples,  etc.,  are 
engraTed ;  title-deeds,  a  royal  grant. 

SASARKUND  is  a  pool  in  the  Mahur  jungle, 
where  tiie  Pain  Ganga  is  said  to  be  engulfed. 
The  Naiknde  Gond  repair  there  in  pilgrimage,  in 
the  month  Chaitra,  to  a  huge  stone  that  rises  in  a 
gorge,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  Bhim  Sen,  before 
which  the  Naikude  Gond  mingle  with  Raj  Gond 
and  Kohtm  in  worship.  Towards  evening  the 
worshippers  cook  a  litUe  rice,  and  place  it  before 
the  goo,  adding  sugar.  Then  they  smear  the 
stone  with  vermilion,  and  bum  resin  as  incense, 
liter  which  all  offer  their  victims,  sheep,  hogs, 
and  fowls  with  the  usual  hbations  of  arrack.  The 
pujari  appears  to  be  inspired,  rolls  his  head,  leaps 
wildly  about,  and  finally  faUa  down  in  a  trance, 
when  he  dedares  whether  the  god  has  accepted 
the  services  or  not.  At  night,  drinking,  dancing, 
and  beating  tomtoms  goes  on,  and  in  the  morning 
they  return  home  after  an  early  meal.  Those 
unaUe  to  leave  home  perform  similar  rites  beneath 
a  Mahwa  tree. 

SASSAFRAS  PARTHENOXYLON  is  a  lofty 
timber  tree  growing  in  the  forests  of  Sumatra. 
The  bazk  is  roug^  and  brown.  The  fruit  has  a 
strong  balsamio  smell,  and  yields  an  oil,  considered 
useful  in  rheumatic  affections.  An  infusion  of 
the  root  is  used  in  medicine.  Sassafras  bark  of 
Tasmania  (Atheroq>erma  moechata,  Lah.)^  used 
in  remote  parts  of  the  colony  as  tea,  also  affords 
an  enential  oiL — Eng,  Cyc. 

SASSANIAN  KINGS  of  Persia.  The  following 
are  the  dates  given  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary, 
with  Dr.  Mordtman's  latest  determinations  of  the 

gsnealogical  history  of  this  race,  who  ruled  in 
enia  a.d.  226  to  632. 


Bmltlu  Mordt. 

A.D.  A.D. 

294       291    Narse  or  Nanes,  conquered  Armenia  and 

Galenas. 
SOS       300    Hormiusd  or  Hormisdas  n. 
310       308    Shahpor  or  Sapor  u. 
381       380    Ardashir  or  Artaxerxes  II. 
385       383    Shahpur  or  Sapor  m. 
390       389    Bahram  or  Yaranasiv.,  Kerman'Shah. 
404       399    Yezdejird  or  Izdejerd  I. 
420       420    Bahrain  Gk>r or  Varanes  v.,  YiBite<l  India. 
448       440    Tezdejird  or  Icdejerd  n. 
458       457    Hormuid  or  Hormisdaa  ui. 
458       458    Firoz  or  Perose,  aUied  with  Khakan  of 

Huns. 
484        485    Balas,  Palasb,  or  Balasces. 
488        491    Kobod  or  Oaodes. 
498       498    Jamasp  (Kobad  rscoven  kingdom  602>. 
531       531    Khoeru,  Kesri  (NushirTan),  or  Chosroes. 
579       571    Hormuxd  or  HormisdaA  iv.  ;  deposed  by 
his  general,  Varanus  vi.  A.D.  590;  M., 
A.D.  591. 
Khosm  Parve^  Kesri,  or  Chosroes  ii., 
put  to  death  by 
628       623    Kobad  Shiruyieh  or  Siroes. 
629    Ardashir  in.,  anarchy. 
629    Shariar  or  Sarbazas. 
629    Puran  Dukht. 
631    Azermi  Dukht. 

631  Ferokhzad  Bukhtyar. 

632  Yezdejird  or  Izdejerd  IIL,  overthrown  by 
Muhammadans  641. 


591       501 


Smith.  Uoidt. 


•A.n. 


A.D. 


296       826    Ardashir  Babegan  bin  Sassan,  or  Artaz 


240 


273 
274 
277 


238    Shamnibr,  Shahpur,  or  Sapor,  eaptared 

valerian. 
260    Hormusd  or  HormiBdas. 
271    Bahram  or  Varanes  I. 
274         ,1  „     n. 

W        „  „   ni.,  Began  Shah. 


This  monarchy  oommenced  in  Persia  in  the 
year  a.d.  226,  when  Artaxerxes  overthrew  the 
Parthian  dynsstv,  and  it  continued  until  itself 
overturned  by  the  Muhammadan  khalifs  in  the 
year  a.d.  632.  The  founder  of  the  Sassantan 
dynasty  died  in  240.  In  his  latter  days  a  certain 
Arpog  was  king  of  China,  one  of  whose  sons, 
Mamkon  by  name,  fled  from  home  on  account  of 
a  charge  brought  against  him,  and  took  refuge  in 
Persia. — Prin.  Ind.  Ant.  p.  18  ;  Thvmas'  Prinsep, 
i.  p.  302  ;  Yule,  Cathay,  i.  p;  84. 

EASSETTI.  Philip  Sassetti,  an  Italian,  visited 
India  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  He  studied 
Sanskrit,  and  noticed  the  resemblances  between 
Sanskrit  and  Italian. — Sayce,  i.  p.  48. 

S  ASTRA.  Hind.  An  order,  a  command,  a 
Hindu  scripture,  a  religious  work ;  Dharma  Sastra, 
the  code  of  Menu,  or  any  book  on  law  or  science, 
religious  books  of  the  Hindus  in  general,  and 
more  especially  certain  philosophical  systems,  six 
in  number.  Also,  as  Sastri,  a  Hindu  skilled  in 
the  Sastras,  the  literary  title  of  a  learned  Hindu, 
as  Ranganadam  Sastri.  It  is  written  and  pro- 
nounced Shastri,  and  in  the  south  of  India  is  the 
equivalent  of  pandit. 

SATA,  a  clan  of  bards  of  Central  India  who  are 
genealogists. 

SATADRU  or  Sutudri,  the  river  Sutlej. 

SATAN,  an  evil  spirit  of  the  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Muhammadans.  Shaitan,  the  Sathanos  or 
Satan  of  Europe,  was  recognised  by  the  Chaldees. 

SATANI,  714,000  in  number,  are  a  sect  of 
Hindus  who  to  a  great  extent  ignore  caste 
distinctions.  They  are  followers  of  Chaitanya,  a 
religious  teacher  of  the  15th  century,  and  of  his 
disciple  Sanatana.  They  have  views  similar  to 
those  of  the  Baisnab  reformers  of  Bengal  Many 
of  them  in  Southern  India  worship  Permalu,  an 
incarnation  of  Vishnu,  perambulate  the  street 
morning  and  evening,  and  accept  alms  from  all 
but  the  lowest  castes,  often  exacting  the  same 
by  threats  of  burning  themselves  with  a  lamp. 
The  temple  servants  are  generally  taken  from  the 
Satani.    They  are  skilled  in  weaving  flowers  i&t9 
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beaatiful  garlands.  Thej  are  generally  attached 
to  the  Vishnu  temples  ;  while  the  Pandarums  are 
attached  to  the  Siva  temples.  One  of  the 
8atani  sects  bum  their  deaa;  the  other  bory 
their  dead  in  a  sitting  posture  up  to  the  head,  then 
burst  the  head  by  throwing  cocoanuts  on  it,  and 
heap  it  over  with  earth. 

SATARA,  a  town  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
in  lat  17°  41'  25"  K,  and  long.  74°  2'  10"  E., 
which  gives  its  name  to  a  revenue  district,  with  an 
area  of  5878  square  miles.  Early  in  the  Christian 
era,  Satara  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
great  Salivahana,  whose  capital  was  at  Paitan,  on 
the  Godavery  river.  The  Chalukya  I?ajputs  next 
ruled  the  country,  rising  to  their  greatest  power 
in  itie  10th  century,  and  becoming  extinct  at  the 
end  of  the  12th.  The  Jadhav  rajas  of  Dowlat- 
abad  succeeded  them  for  about  a  hundred  years. 
The  first  Muhammadan  invasion  took  place  in 
1294,  and  the  Jadhav  dynasty  was  overthrown  in 
1312.  Two-thirds  of  the  population  consist  of 
Mahrattas  and  Kumbi,  who  during  the  period  of 
Mahratta  ascendency  (1674-1817)  furuished  the 
bulk  of  the  armies.  The  Mawala,  Sivaii's  best 
soldiers,  were  drawn  from  the  Ghatmatna  (hill 
top)  portion  of  the  district.  Brahmans,  em- 
ployed as  priests  or  Government  servants,  are 
found  in  large  niunbers  in  the  towns  of  Satara 
and  Wai.  Besides  these,  Yani,  Dhangar,  Ramusi, 
Mhar,  and  Mang  are  among  the  principal  castes 
met  with  throughout  the  district.  Satara  was 
taken  by  the  Indian  army  on  11th  February  1818. 
SATARUPA.  Sansk.  In  Hindu  mythology, 
the  female  half  portion  of  the  androgyne  form  of 
Brahma,  framed  out  of  one-half  of  Brahma's 
body;  the  type  of  all  female  creatures.  The 
consort  of  Swayam-Bhuva. 

SAT-DHARA,  said  to  mean  literally  the 
hundred  streams,  is  a  group  of  Buddhist  topes  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Besali  river,  just  below  the 
junction  of  the  Ghora-pachar  river.  The  topes 
are  two  miles  W.S.W.  of  the  small  village  of 
Ferozpur. 

SATHWARA,  a  humble  tribe  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  similiur  in  their  habits  and  pursuits  to 
the  Kacheea. 

SATI.  Sansk.  Good,  pure  ;  hence  suttee,  a 
good  woman  who  immolates  herself  with  the  body 
of  her  deceased  husband.  The  term  is  applied  to 
a  true  and  chaste  wife. 

SATI,  a  Hindu  goddess,  Siva's  first  wife,  a 
daughter  of  Daksha.  The  gods  whom  Sati  con- 
tained in  her  womb  burst  out;  her  limbs  were 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  and  the  places  where 
they  fell  are  become  sacred.  Her  breasts  fell  near 
Jalandar  in  the  Panjab,  the  youi  into  Assam,  and 
the  guhya  (podex)  into  Nepal,  where  they  are 
worshipped  to  this  day.  The  last  is  a  small  cleft 
in  a  rock,  with  an  intermitting  spring ;  it  is  called 
Guhyast'han.— TFi(/brf/;  As.  lies.  vi.  p.  477; 
Moor,  p.  108. 

SATIN. 
AtliiSB,      ....    Q£R.  I  Atalas,  Intalfui,  .  Malay. 
Baco, It.  I  Setim,  ....     Port. 

A  silken  fal»ic  manufactured  in  Europe.  A 
soft,  closely-woven,  twilled  silken  fabric,  with  a 
glossy  surface.  Satins  are  either  plain  or  figured, 
and  are  made  of  all  colours. — Faulkner. 

SATIN-WOOD.  The  Swietenia  ohloroxylon 
furnishes  this  cabinet- wood.  It  is  hard,  and  when 
polished  is  very  beautiful,  with  a  satiny  lustre. 


It  is  mnch  used  for  picture -frames,   rhnallitig 
btrd*8-eye  maple  of  America.    It  is  occaaionally 
used  by  cabinet-makers  for  general  fumitni^,  but 
it  is  liable  to  split     Satin-wood  grows  chiefly  in 
mountainous  •  districts    of    Southern    India    and 
Ceylon.     It  is  abundant  in  the  hills  of  the  Visag- 
apatam  and  Ganjam  Oirears,  though  logs  aeldom 
exceed  eight  inches  diameter.     Very  fine  satin- 
wood  occurs  at  Kutapatti,  in  the  Tengrikottali 
taluk  of  Salem.     It  is  used  for  mallets,  also  for 
the  naves  of  gun  carriage  wheels,  and  is  the  best 
suited  of  all  the  Indian  woods  for  fuses.     The 
price  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  teak  and  black- 
wood.    Colonel  Frith  mentions  a  satin-wood  of 
Penang,  of  a  straw  colour,  and  a  beautiful  wood 
for  ornamental  furniture,  etc. ;  but  it  is  not  known 
what  satin-wood  tree    grows  there.     The  best 
variety  is  the  West  Indian,  imported  from  St 
Domingo  in  square  logs  and  planks  from  9  to  ^ 
inches  wide;    the  next  in  quality  is  the   East 
Indian,  shipped  from  Singapore  and  Bombay  in 
round  logs  from  9  to  30  inches  diameter ;  and  the 
most  inferior  is  from  New  Providence,  in  sticks 
from  8  J  to  10  inches  square.  The  wood  is  dose,  not 
so  hanl  as   boxwood,  but  somewhat  like  it  in 
colour,  or  rather  more  orange ;  some  pieces  are 
very  beautifully  mottled   and  curled.      It  was 
much  in  fashion  a  few  years  back  for  internal 
decoration  and  furniture;  it  is  now  principally 
used  for  brushes,  and  somewhat  for  turning ;  the 
finest  kinds  are  cut  into  vene^s,  which  are  then 
expensive.    The  Nassau  wood  is  generally  used 
for  brushes.    The  wood  has  an  agreeable  ncent, 
and  is  sometimes  called  yellow  sanders  -  wood 
--M.E.J.R. ;  Mr.  Rohde,  MSS. ;  CUghom  ;•  CoL 
Frith:  Tredgold. 

SATNAMI,  a  monotheistic  sect  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  who  worship  the  Creator  under  the 
designation  of  Satnam,  the  pure  name.  The 
sect  arose  among  the  Chamars  of  the  Ch^hattis- 
garh,  Bilaspur  districts,  by  the  influence  of  Qhasi 
Das,  one  ox  their  own  number,  who  disappeared 
for  six  months,  and  on  returning  he  explamed  to 
them  how  he  had  been  miraculously  sustained  in 
the  wilderness,  how  he  had  held  communion  with 
a  higher  power,  and  how  he  had  been  empowered 
to  deliver  a  special  message  to  the  members  of 
his  own  conununity.  This  message  absolutely 
prohibited  the  adoration  of  idols,  and  enjoined  the 
worship  of  the  Maker  of  the  universe  without  any 
visible  sign  or  representation,  at  the  same  time 
proclaiming  a  code  of  social  equality. 

The  movement  occurred  between  the  years  1820 
and  1830,  and  nearly  the  whole  Chamar  com- 
munity of  Ch'hattisgarh  now  call  themselves  Sat- 
nami. 

He  died  in  the  year  1850,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
and  he  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  high-priest 
by  his  eldest  son,  Balak  Das.  They  ignore  Hindu 
festivals.  As  a  rule,  they  are  monogamists,  though 
polygamy  is  not  specially  prohibited.  Some  forms 
of  prayer  collated  from  Hindu  authors  are  said  to 
exist  among  the  teachers,  but  these  are  quite  un- 
known to  the  people,  and  the  only  act  of  devotion 
which  a  Satnami  practises  is  to  fall  {Hpostrate 
before  the  sun  at  mom  and  eve,  and  exclaim,  *  Sat- 
nam, Satnam,  Satnami'  They  will  not  even 
drink  water  except  from  one  of  their  own  caste, 
and  liquor  is  prohibited.  They  are  divided  into 
two  grand  sections,  the  *  smokers*  and  'non- 
smokers.*     There  is  no  class  more  k>yal  and 
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ntisfied  with  British  rule  than  thio  community. 
Tiiis  moTement  had  its  origin  at  Girod,  a  small 
hamlet  in  the  Bilaspur  district,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Mahanadi,  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
Sonakhan  estate.  This  class  of  deistical  Chamars 
now  numbers  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
Thej  are  a  thriving  and  industrious  people, 
occupying  a  very  important  position  as  cultirators 
and  Tillage  headmen  in  the  Bilaspur  district. 

SATNARAMI,  a  religious  sect  of  Hindus  who 
settled  near  the  town  of  Kamol,  and  about  a.d. 
1676,  A.Q.  1087,  rose  in  insurrection  in  the  time 
of  Aurangzeb.  They  were  principally  engaged  in 
trade  and  agriculture,  and  though  generally  peace- 
able they  carried  arms,  and  were  always  ready  to 
Qse  them  in  their  own  defence.  In  a  quarrel  with 
the  police,  one  of  their  sect  was  beaten  by  a  police 
soldier ;  his  comrades  i-etaliated,  the  affray  spread 
till  seTeral  thousands  assembled,  who  defeated  a 
body  of  troops  sent  against  them,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  NarnoL  Two  other  bodies  sent  against 
them  from  Dehli  were  also  worsted,  and  the  belief 
arose  that  they  were  possessed  of  magical  powers 
and  bullet  proof,  while  their  enchanted  weapons 
dealt  death  at  every  blow.  Many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring zamindars  joined  them,  and  the  whole 
provinces  of  Ajmir  and  Agra  were  thrown  into 
such  confusion,  that  Aurangzeb,  to  restore  order, 
thought  it  requisite  to  take  the  field  against  them, 
ordered  his  tents  to  be  pitched,  wrote  Terses  of 
the  Koran  to  be  fastenea  to  the  standards  as  a 
protection  against  enchantment.  The  exertions 
of  some  chiei»  at  last  induced  the  royal  troops  to 
make  a  stand,  when  the  insurgents  were  defeated, 
and  dispersed  with  great  loss. — Elphinstone,  561. 

S  ATPURA.  This  name  is  now  generally  applied 
to  the  mountain  range  or  table-land  which,  com- 
mencing eastward  at  Amarkantak,  runs  nearly  600 
miles  up  to  the  western  coast  of  India,  though  the 
appdlation  seems  to  have  been  formerly  restricted 
to  that  portion  of  the  range  which  divides  the 
Nerbadda  and  Tapti  valleys.  The  Satpura  range 
is  known  to  Hindus  as  three  portions,  the  most 
easterly  being  the  Mykal,  the  centre  is  the  Maha- 
deo,  and  only  their  western  portion  as  the  Injadri 
or  Satpura.  Cbouragarh,  4200  feet  above  the 
sea,  is  the  highest  peak  of  the  Mahadco  range. 
The  Mahadeo  portion  culminates  in  the  Pachmarri 
peaks,  sacred  to  Mahadeo.  From  Rajpipla  to  Asir- 
garh  consists  of  a  belt  of  mountainous  country, 
40  or  bO  miles  in  breadth,  and  of  an  average 
height  at  the  crest  of  the  chain,  but  little  under 
2000  feet  above  the  sea,  while  many  neaks  rise 
above  3000,  and  some  (and  even  some  table-lands, 
aa  Turan  Mai)  are  as  high  as  4000  feet.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  this  range,  both  hills  and  valleys, 
consist  of  trap ;  but  towards  the  west,  along  the 
northern  boundary  of  Kandesh,  a  series  of  craggy 
peaks  are  met  with,  such  as  are  but  rarely  seen  in 
the  trap  region.  Elsewhere  the  summit  of  the 
range  is  more  or  less  a  table-land.  Just  east  of 
Asirgarh  there  is  a  break,  through  which  the 
railway  from  Bombay  and  Kandesh  to  Jubbulpar 
uMses,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  only  1240  feet 
This  faveak  le^  from  close  to  the  junction  of  the 
two  alluvial  plains  in  the  Tapti  and  Piuma  to  a 
flat  tract  lying  between  the  two  Nerbadda  plains. 
East  of  this  break  the  trap  hills  continue  till  south 
of  Hoshauffabad,  where  sandstone  and  meta- 
roorphic  roSu  emerge  and  form  a  great  portion  of 


There  is  a  table-land  of  considerable  extent  round 
Betul,  which  extends  far  to  the  eastward  beyond 
Ohindwara  and  Seoni,  and  joins  the  high  plateau 
of  Amarkantak.      Upon  this  plateau  trap  still 

Eredominates,  and  a  great  spur  from  it  extends 
etween  the  Tapti  and  the  Purna,  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  Berar  as  far  as  the  con- 
fluence of  those  rivers.  This  range  is  also  of 
considerable  height,  in  places  nearly  4000  feet. 
Like  most  other  ranges,  it  luis  no  definite  name, 
and  is  generally  look^  upon  as  a  portion  of  the 
Satpura.  The  Satpura  Hills  divide  the  valleys 
of,  and  form  the  watershed  between,  the  Tapti 
and  Nerbadda,  and  the  Satpura  plateau  is  the 
true  barrier  between  Northern  and  Southern 
India,  and  is  the  line  on  which  the  settlers  from 
Hindustjan  met  the  emigrants  from  the  Dekhan 
and  Maharashtra,  each  of  them  pressing  the  prior 
non- Aryan  races  into  the  great  natural  fastnesses  of 
Central  India.  In  Hoshangabad  are  Bharia,  Chamar, 
Gond,  Gujar,  Kunbi,  Kurku,  Lodhi,  and  Maria. 
In  Maudla,  Ahir,  Baiga,  Dher  or  Mhar,  Dhimar, 
Gaoli,  Gond,  Kol,  Kunnl,  Lodhi,  and  Teli.  la 
Nimar  are  Bhil,  Bhilai,  Dher,  Gond,  Kunbi,  and 
Kurku ;  and  in  Seoni,  Ahir,  Bharia,  Dher,  Gaoli, 
Gond,  Kurku,  Mali,  and  Ponwar. 

SATRAP.  This  term  is  familiar  to  the  reader  of 
the  Grecian  history  of  ancient  Persia,  with  merely 
a  softening  of  the  initial  letter,  as  Satrapa,  the 
prefect  of  a  province  under  the  Persian  system 
of  government.  It  is  an  obsolete  Persian  title  for 
the  governor  of  a  province.  In  Sanskrit  it  is  a 
term  obtained  from  one  of  the  insignia  of  royalty, 
the  royal  umbrella,  the  Eka-ch'hatrya,  the  pos- 
sessor of  it  being  the  Ch'hatra-pati,  lord  of  the 
umbrella,  a  vaulted,  horizontal  umbrella,  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  royalty.  It  was  under  this 
title  that  the  Persians,  at  a  very  early  period, 
were  in  the  habit  of  governing  their  numerous 
tributary  provinces.  The  same  system  and  the 
same  denomination  of  satrap  was  adopted  and 
retained  by  the  Macedonian  conquerors,  alike 
when  Gredc  or  native  ofiicers  were  employed. 
And  instances  are  frequent  enough  of  the  satraps 
assuming  to  themselves  independence  and  a  regal 
title.  The  satraps  of  the  ancient  Persian  mon- 
archy are  not  supposed  to  have  extended  across 
the  Indus.  It  was  in  Alexander's  time  this  limit 
was  first  transgressed ;  it  was  not  long  prior  to  the 
time  when  the  Bactrian  Greeks  or  the  Parthians 
made  themselves  masters  of  Sind,  Cutch,  and 
Gujerat — Prin.  Ind.  Ant,  ii.  p.  64. 

S ATR-SOWA,  Myrtus  communis,  the  myrtle ; 
its  leaves  are  eaten  with  black  pepper  to  cure 
emissions  that  occur  from  debility. — Genl,  Med, 
Top.  p.  152. 

SATRUNJAYA,  or  Palitana,  a  sacred  mountain 
of  the  Jains  in  Kattyawar,  about  30  miles  from 
Grogo.  Its  name  means  victorious  over  the  foe. 
From  the  earliest  period  of  the  Jain  religion, 
spreading  in  Kattyawar,  Satrunjaya  has  been  one 
of  the  places  held  most  holy  by  the  followers  of 
the  Tirtbankara.  Rising  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
plain,  near  the  independent  city  of  Palitana,  in 
the  S.E.  corner  of  Kattyawar,  this  city  of  temples 
is  reached  by  a  difficult  narrow  road,  and  many 
stairs,  on  the  side  of  which  are  built  several  small 
resting-stations  and  tanks.  It  is  surrounded  hv 
fortifications,  on  which  a  few  old  guns  are  stm 
mounted,  and  has  ever  been  kept  in  such  a  state 


the  hills  of  the  Pachmam  and  Betul  country.  I  of  constant  repair,  that  it  is  now  almost  impossible 
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to  trace  remains  which  can  safely  be  considered 
of  the  original  structures.  From  the  earliest 
mention  of  the  place,  embellishing  and  restoring 
seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  its  proprietors 
SLud  projectors,  and  at  the  present  date  the  same 
spirit  animates  Jains  from  all  parts  of  India,  and 
great  care  and  labour  are  bestowed  upon  its 
numerous  temples.  One  of  the  curious  features 
of  these  restorations,  is  the  application  of  a 
bnlliantlj  white  polished  cbunam  to  the  outer 
side,  and  orer  erery  part  of  the  stone-sculptured 
edifices,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  marble. 
Many  of  these  temples  are  beautifully  painted 
iDside.  Satrunjaya  illustrates  the  Jaina  custom 
of  grouping  their  temples.  They  are  in  hundreds 
there,  coyering  over  the  sununits  of  two  ezteusiye 
hills.  The  smaller  shrines  line  the  streets;  the 
larger  temples  are  enclosed  in  *  tuks  *  or  separate 
endoeures,  surrounded  by  high  fortified  walls.  A 
few  yatt  or  priests  and  a  few  servants  are  there 
to  perform  the  daily  services  and  keep  the  place 
clean,  but  there  are  no  other  residents  there.  The 
pilgrim  goes  up  and  returns.  It  is  a  city  of  the 
gods.  The  shrines  are  almost  all  the  gifts  of 
single  wealthy  individuals.  Some  are  as  old  as 
the  11th  century,  but  the  largest  number  have 
been  constructed  since  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century.    See  Architecture. 

SATTAN,  a  name  of  the  Hindu  god  Ayenar, 
and  not  identical  with  Satan  of  the  Bible. 

SATTATHAVAK,  a  Yaishnava  sect  of  the 
south  of  India,  who  are  to  the  Yaishnava  what 
the  Yira  Saiva  are  to  the  Saiva.  They  are  flower- 
sellers,  minstrels.    See  Satuni. 

8ATTU  or  Saktu.  Hind.  The  flour  or  farina 
of  parched  grain  of  roasted  barley  or  of  pulse. 

cATURN,  in  the  sidereal  theology,  was  repre- 
sented by  BeL 

SATURNIA.  Schrank.  A  genus  of  insects 
belonging  to  the  order  Lepidoptera  and  the  family 
Bombyoide*  The  antennse  are  fringed  in  the 
male;  the  head  is  small;  the  wings  are  very  broad 
and  entire;  the  palpi  and  trunk  are  wanting. 
The  genus  Satumia  includes  now  the  Pavonia  of 
Hubner,  the  Phalsena  attacus,  Linnseus^  and  part 
of  the  genus  Bombvx  of  Fabridus.  To  this 
genus,  fdso,  some  of  the  largest  of  the  Lepido- 
ptera belong ;  but  S.  atlas,  the  giant  atlas  moth, 
which  has  wings  measuring  7  or  8  inches  across, 
is  now  named  the  Attacus  atlas.  This  spedes 
also,  with  S.  eercropia  and  A.  lunula,  have  their 
wings  produced  into  a  tail.  The  cocoons  of  A. 
cynthia  and  S.  mylitta  are  used  in  India  for  the 
production  of  silk.  Latreille  states  that  these  are 
the  wild  spedes  of  silk-worm  of  China.  A. 
cynthia  is  the  Arrindi  silk-worm  of  India.  S. 
promethia,  a  North  American  species,  forms  its 
cocoon  within  the  leaf  of  a  sassafras  tree,  having 
previously  fastened  the  stalk  of  the  leaf  to  the 
stem  by  a  strong  silken  web,  whereby  it  ^V^" 
vented  from  falling  with  the  other  leaves. —  We$t' 
wood;  Unn.  Tram.  vii.    See  Silk- worm. 

SATYA-GUNA.  Sansk.  The  quality  of  truth, 
purity,  and  wisdom.  Satya-loka,  the  region  of 
truth,  or  Brahma.    See  Quna ;  Loka. 

SATYASI,  Ghourasi,  groups  of  87  and  84  vil- 
lagM,  resembles  the  English  ^  hundreds.'  Satyasi, 
or  S7,  is  a  Tery  frequent  group ;  84  is  supposed 
to  be  the  number  of  soImt  months  in  the  year 
by  the  number  of  days  in  the  week,  13  x  7  »  84. 
.   SATYAYAM A  and  Lakahmi,  wives  of  Bakji, 


an  incarnation  of  Yishno.  These  two,  as  his  sakti, 
are  generally  seen  with  him  as  well  as  in  his 
avatara  of  Krishna. 

SATYAYATI,  mother  of  Krishna  Dwaipa- 
yana,  and  wife  of  king  Santana.  Bhishma  was 
the  son  of  king  Santana  by  the  holy  river 
goddess  Ganga,  and  hence  called  Santanava, 
Gangaya,  and  Nadi-ja  or  river  bom,  also  Tala 
Ketu  or  palm  banner.  His  life  was  one  of  self* 
denial,  devotion,  and  fidelity.  He  adopted  a 
bachelor  life,  and  abandoned  his  right  of  suooes- 
sion  to  the  throne,  in  order  to  allow  of  bis  father^s 
marriage  with  Satyavati.  She  bore  two  sons  to 
his  father,  each  of  whom  succeeded  to  power. 

Bhishma  obtained  for  the  younger,  Yichitra 
Yirjra,  two  daughters  of  the  kii^  of  KasL,  but  he 
died  young  and  childless,  on  which  Bhishma 
arranged  that  Krishna  Dwaipayana,  who  bad  been 
born  of  Satyavati  prior  to  her  marriage  with  king 
Santana,  should  raise  up  seed  to  his  half-brother. 
Two  children  were  Ixmi,  Pandu  and  Dhrita- 
rashtra,  whom  Bhishma  brought  up,  and  acted 
for  them  as  regent  of  Hastinapura,  and  he  also 
directed  the  education  of  their  respective  diildren, 
the  Pandava  and  the  Kaurava.  In  the  war  of 
succession  which  followed,  he  took  a  part,  and 
on  the  tenth  day  of  the  fight  he  was  unfairly 
wounded  by  Sikhandin,  and  pierced  with  many 
arrows  from  the  bow  of  Arjuna,  and  died  68  days 
afterwards. — Dowwn, 

8ATYAYRATA  or  Satyvrata  is  the  Noah  of 
the  Hebrew  writers.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  firrt 
Purana  as  having  received  a  warning  of  the 
coming  deluge,  in  the  form  of  an  injunction  to 
take  with  him  into  an  ark,  seven  ridii  or  saints, 
all  medicinal  herbs,  every  variety  of  seeds,  and 
pairs  of  all  brute  animals.  Satyavrata  acted  on 
this,  and  when  the  flood  abated,  Yishnu  descended 
to  the  earth  in  the  fonn  of  a  tortoise,  and  taking 
Mount  Mandara  on  its  back,  the  gods  churned  the 
ocean,  and  obtained  the  fourteen  precious  pro- 
ducts, and  amongst  them  medicines  and  the  health- 
Ijestowing  Dhanwantari. — As.  Bes,  iii.,  yL,  viii.,  iz. 
SATYaYOGA,  or  Golden  Age  of  the  Hindus, 
is  thus  described : 

'  O  lovely  age,  by  Brahmans  fam'd, 
Pure  Setye  yug  in  Sanskrit  nam'd  ! 
Delightful !  Not  for  cups  of  gold, 
Or  wines  a  thousand  centuries  old  ; 
Or  men,  degenerate  now  and  small, 
Then  one  and  twenty  cubits  talL 
Not  that  plump  cows  fall  udden  bore, 
And  bowls  with  hdy  curd  ran  o'er : 
Nature  then  reigned,  and  Nature's  laws, 
When  females  of  the  softest  kind 
Were  unaffected,  unconflned ; 
And  this  grand  rule  from  none  was  hidden, 
What  pleaseth  hath  no  law  forbidden.' 

SATYRIUM  CUCULLATUM.     Thunb. 

B.  bioome,  Thunb.  |     Orohii  faioomiB,  Linn, 

A  plant  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  introduced 
into  Bengal.  S.  Nepalense  is  the  jPhung  of  the 
Bhot  race. 

S  AUDA,  a  cdebrated  poet  who  wrote  in  Hindi. 
He  was  bom  at  Dehli  about  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  His  name  was  Ifirxa  Rafai.  He  lived 
at  Lucknow  in  the  times  of  nawabs  Saadat  Ali 
and  Asof-u-Dowlah,  and  had  the  literary  title  of 
Malik  -us-Shura. 

SAUR.  HnvD.  A  bull  liberated  See  Brik- 
hotsarg, 

SAuRA,  a  drink  in  use  in  the  {^oobarB, 
obtained  from  one  of  the  pahns. 
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SAURA. 


SAWUNTWARI. 


SAURA  or  Saora,  a  forest  race  on  the  moun- 
tuDB  of  the  Eastern  Ghats.  Saura  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  Sorya,  identical  with  Sol,  the 
sm ;  a  sun-worshipper. 

SAURAPATA  or  Saura,  Hindu  worshippers  of 
Soryapati,  the  son- god.  A  sect  of  limited  extent 
Mid  total  insigDificance. 

SAURASHTRA,  an  ancient  name  of  the 
peninaiila  of  Gujerat,  which  is  supposed  by 
General  Cunningham  to  hare  been  lost  in  a.d. 
819,  when  the  successors  of  the  Sah  kings  were 
fiappUuited  by  the  Yallabhas,  and  the  capital 
clttoged  from  Junagarh  to  Yallabhi.  In  ancient 
times,  however,  the  peninsula  of  Gujerat  was 
only  known  as  Sauiashtra,  and  under  this  name 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  Mahabharata  and  in  the 
Poranas.  It  is  called  Surashtrene  by  Ptolemy 
and  the  author  of  the  Feriplus,  and  its  people  are 
moat  probably  intended  by  Pliny  under  the  cor- 
rapt  name  of  Suarataratse  or  Yaretatse,  properly 
Smratse. 

Okamandil  is  a  sterile  jungly  tract  in  the 
extreme  north-west  of  the  saurashtra  peninsula, 
and  contains  about  13,000  inhabitants.  These  are 
the  Wagher.  Their  only  important  places  are  the 
holy  EUndu  site  of  Dwaraka  on  the  west  coast, 
and  Beyt,  a  small  island  a  few  miles  to  the  north, 
with  sliriiiea  boasting  of  scarcely  inferior  holiness. 
Okamandil,  as  also  Umreyli  in  Kattyawar  proper, 
and  Korinar  in  South  Kattyawar,  are  unaer  the 
direct  role  of  the  Gaekwar.  In  1803, 1858,  and  in 
October  1859,  they  repulsed  British  troops,  but 
in  1860  they  seemed  entirely  dispersed  or  surren- 
dered. Kattyawar  is  rich  in  jungle  fastnesse& 
On  one  occasion,  the  rapidity  and  severity  of  the 
renffeanoe,  in  the  escalade  of  the  stronghold  of 
the  Wagher  pirates  of  Dwaraka  by  the  British  force 
mider  the  Hon.  Colonel  Lincoln  Stanhope,  induced 
Smgram,  the  chici  of  the  Badhail  of  Beyt,  to  sue 
lor  terms,  and  he  agreed  to  surrender  Beyt  and  to 
live  at  Aramra  on  a  stipend  furnished  by  his 
BQierun,  the  Gaekwar. 

The  Wagher  of  Dwaraka,  who,  with  the 
Badhail  of  Aramra,  were  so  long  the  terror  of 
these  seas,  are  a  spurious  branch  of  the  Jhareja 
family  of  Bhooj,  one  of  whom,  called  Abra,  with 
the  cognomen  of  Muchwal  or  the  whiskered,  from 
a  tremendous  pair  of  these  adjuncts  to  the  face, 
came  from  Gutch  in  the  time  of  Rinna  Sowa,  in 
whose  family  he  intermarried,  and  from  whom  he 
held  in  chai^  the  tha^na  or  garrison  of  the  castle 
of  Qoomti  or  Dwaraka.  His  son  had  offspring  by 
a  woman  of  impure  caste,  and  they  assumed  the 
name  of  Wagher,  with  the  distinctive  office  of 
Manik  or  sem.  The  last  four  chieftains  of  this 
race  were,  Mahap-Manik,  Sadul-Manik,  Sameah- 
Ifanik,  and  M ulu-Manik,  who,  with  all  his  kin  and 
motley  company  of  Wagher,  Badhail,  Arab,  etc., 
after  a  desperate  defence,  was  slain  in  the  storm 
or  attempted  retreat  Throughout  the  sea-coast 
of  Saorashtra,  at  Gogo  and  Mandavie,  are  seamen 
who  call  themselves  Hindus,  but  who  keep  entirely 
distinct  from  all  other  classes.  Some  of  them 
daim  a  descent  from  the  mariners  of  the  Arabian 
shores,  but  still  as  Hindus.  The  Badhail  fixed 
tbonselTes  in  the  district  of  Oka  (Okamandala) 
on  the  migration  of  Seoji  from  Eanouj. — Tod's 
Travels,  pp.  220,  440,  441 ;  Rajtuthan,  11  p.  14. 

SAIJ6SUREA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Compottte ;  IS  speeies  occur  in  the  Himalaya  and 
'  plains  of  India. 


S.  gossypina.  In  East  Nepal,  at  the  summit  of 
the  WalUm  Ghoon  pass,  at  an  elevation  of  16,748 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  plants  gathered  by  Dr. 
Hooker  near  the  top  of  the  pass  were  species  of 
Oompositse,  grass,  and  Arenaria;  the  most  curious 
was  b.  gossypina,  which  forms  great  clubs  of  the 
softest  white  wool,  six  inches  to  a  foot  high,  its 
flowers  and  leaves  seeming  uniformly  clothed  with 
the  warmest  fur  that  nature  can  devise.  Generally 
speaking,  the  alpine  plants  of  the  Himalaya  are 

Suite  unprovided  with  any  special  protection  of 
lis  kind;  it  is  the  prevalence  and  conspicuous 
nature  of  the  exceptions  that  mislead,  lor  the 
prevailing  alpine  genera  of  the  Himalaya,  Aren- 
arius,  primroses,  saxifrages,  fumitories,  ranunculi, 
gentians,  grasses,  sedges,  etc.,  have  almost  uni- 
formly naked  foluige. — Hooker,  Journ,  I  p.  226. 

S.  lappa,  Bentham,  is  the  HaplotaxiB  lappa, 
Decaime.  It  is  a  perennial  plant  of  Kashmir, 
and  its  aromatic  root  has  been  supposed  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  coetus  of  the  ancients. 

S  AVA  or  Saveh,  a  town  in  Persia  lying  between 
the  towns  of  Kazvin  and  Isfahan.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ancient  Saba,  whence  the  three 
magi  took  their  departure  when  they  proceeded 
to  adore  the  infant  Jesus  at  Bethlehem. 

SAVA,  eldest  son  of  Rama,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Balla,  a  Suryavansa  race  of  Rajputs. 

SAYANDRUG,  a  hill  fort  in  the  Bangalore 
district  of  Mysore,  locally  known  as  the  Magadi 
Hill,  4024  feet  above  sea-level;  lat  12''  56'  N., 
and  long.  77°  21'  E.  It  consists  of  an  enormous 
mass  of  granite,  standing  in  a  base  8  miles  in 
circumference. — Imp,  Qaz. 

SAVANORE  or  Sanore.  Its  chief  is  a  Pathan, 
whose  ancestor,  in  1760,  was  one  of  the  three 
Pathan  Muhammadans  who  conspired  against 
Nasir  Jung. 

SAVINGS  BANKS.  The  Indian  Government 
sanctioned  a  scheme  for  the  transfer  of  savings 
banks  from  local  treasuries  to  the  post-offices. 
Thus,  8800  savings  banks  will  be  established 
throughout  India. 

SAVU  ISLAND.  Its  S.E.  point  is  in  lat. 
10°  37'  S.,  and  long.  122°  E.,  and  is  18  miles 
long.  Savu  and  Rotti  are  small  islands  to  the 
west  of  Timor,  and  very  remarkable  as  possessing 
a  handsome  race,  with  good  features,  resembling 
in  many  characteristics  the  race  produced  by  mix- 
ture of  the  Hindu  or  Arab  wUh  the  3^ay.  They 
are  certainly  distinct  from  the  Timorese  or  Papuan 
race,  and  must  be  classed  in  the  western  rather 
than  the  eastern  division  of  the  Archipelago. — 
WaUace,  iL  p.  277. 

SAWUNTWARI,  a  Native  State  about  200 
miles  south  of  Bombay  city.  Area,  about  900 
square  miles,  and  pojmlation  190,814  in  1872, 
and  174,483  in  1881,  mostly  Hindus.  A  dialect 
of  Mi^rati,  known  as  Kurauli,  is  spoken.  The 
Mahrattas  and  Mhars  are  favourite  recruits  for 
the  Bombay  native  infantry  regiments.  This 
state  is  ruled'  by  the  Sawanta,  hereditary  desh- 
mukhs  of  Wari,  near  Groa;  they  are  of  the 
Bhonsla  family.  In  1709,  the  British  ornned 
relations  with  Phond  Sawant,  nephew  of  «3iem 
Sawant,  who  in  1707  received  from  Sahoji  a 
deed  oonfirmiDg  him  in  full  sovereignty.  In 
1730  the  British  and  Phond  concluded  a  treaty 
against  Kanoji  Angria,  the  piratical  chief  of 
Kolaba.  In  1738  Phond  was  saeeeeded  by  his 
grandson,  Ramehandia ;.  in  1765  Ramdyyadra's 
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son  Khem  succeeded,  and  his  48  yean'  rule, 
till  his  death  in  1803,  was  one  long  war  with 
various  Mahratta  chiefs,  and  with  the  Portuguese. 
In  1765  the  British  sent  a  force  against  him, 
and  he  ceded  Vingorla  and  Fort  Reree.  Being 
childless,  his  widow  adopted  Ramchandra  Bhao, 
who  was  murdered  in  1807.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Phond,  who  died  in  1812,  and  the  regent, 
Dtirga  Bai,  forcibly  seized  districts  belonging  to 
Kolhapur,  and  during  the  war  with  the  Peshwa, 
she  supported  his  cause;  but  a  British  force 
was  sent  to  reduce  the  country,  and  in  1819  a 
treaty  was  agreed  upon,  ceding  the  whole  line 
of  the  sea-coast  In  1830,  and  again  in  1832, 
the  British  had  to  aid  Khem  Sawant  to  suppress 
rebellions. 

SAWUR.  Malxt.  a  very  beautiful  and  use- 
ful wood  of  Java;  the  colour  resembles  that  of 
mahogany,  but  the  grain  is  closer,  and  it  is  more 
ponderous;  its  chief  use  is  for  handles  of  tools 
for  carpenters  and  other  artificers,  for  machinery, 
especially  for  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  of  mills,  and 
other  purposes  where  a  hard  and  durable  wood  is 
required.  On  account  of  its  scarcity,  it  is  uni- 
fonnly  cut  down  in  Java  before  it  arrives  at  the 
necessary  size  for  cabinet-work.  Forests  of  it 
grow  on  the  hills  of  Bali,  opposite  the  Javan  shore, 
whence  it  is  brought  over  by  boat-loads  for  sale. 

SAXIFRAGACEiE.  D,  C\  The  saxifrage 
tribe  of  plants,  comprising  the  genera  Hydrangia, 
Oiamitis,  Adamia,  Saxifraga,  Ghrysosplenium, 
Tiarella,  Astilbe,  and  Vahlia.  A  saxifrage,  the 
Shih-hu-wei  and  Ngo-puh-shih-tsVu  of  the 
Chinese,  an  acrid  plant,  grows  near  water;  it  has 
small  yellow  flowers,  and  is  recommended  in  all 
diseases  of  the  senses  and  great  orifices  of  the 
body ;  it  acts  as  an  emetic  and  diaphoretic 

Saxifraga  ligulata,  Wall. 


Makhan,      .    .    .    Beas. 
Shap  rochi, .    .    Ohenab. 
Kurgotar  dharposh, 
Banpatrak,  .     .    . 
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Bat  pia,  .  .  .  Jhblum. 
Popal  wat  phula,  Kanora. 
Saprotri,  .  .  .  Ravi. 
Til  kachalu,  Shiblack,  „ 

Cultivated  in  the  Himalaya.  Root  given  in 
honey  to  teething  children ;  leaves  used  by  Hindus 
as  food  platters. — /.  A,  Murray, 

Saxifraga  stenophylla,  Royle, 
Fairy-hair,    .    .    .    Bno.  |  Mu'i-pari,    .    .    .    Pbbs. 

So  named  from  its  numerous  thread-like  stolons, 
in  which  and  its  general  appearance  it  closely 
resembles  the  Saxifraga  flagellaris  of  Melville 
Island. 

SAY  ANA,  the  headman  of  a  hill  village  in  the 
N.W.  Himalaya. 

SAYANACHARYA,  a  man  of  high  station 
and  ^  deservedly  celebrated  scholar,  who  wrote  a 
commentary  of  the  Vedas.  He  was  brought  up 
at  the  court  of  Yira  Bukka  Raya,  raja  of  Vijaya- 
nagar,  in  the  14th  century  a.d. 

SAYANI  CHANDRA  SEKHARA,  authw  of 
the  Madhurani  Ruddha,  a  drama  in  eight  acts; 
the  style  has  considerable  merit —  Wils(m, 

SAYER.  Arab.  Literally  travelling;  but  in 
the  fiscal  system  of  India  applied  to  the  transit 
duties  levied  on  goods  passing  from  one  district 
or  one  territoiy  to  anower.  It  was  finally  abol- 
ished in  1834,  1837,  and  1844,  in  the  three  pre- 
sidencies of  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras.  The 
transit  duties  in  Madras  amounted  to  £310,000 
sterling  a  year. 

8A.-y-N0R0NHA.  Gonstantine  de  Sa-y- 
Noronha  and  all  his  army  of  1500  Portuguese  and 


20,000  natives  were  destroyed  by  the  king  of 
Kandy  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1632. 

SBANGJA.  Hind.,  Tib.  Moss  tea,  a  substitute 
for  real  tea. 

SCABBARD.  For  these,  the  people  of  the 
East  Indies  set  a  great  value  upon  the  skin  of  a 
fish  which  is  rougher  than  a  seal-skin.  Upon  the 
back  of  the  fish  there  are  six  little  holes,  and 
sometimes  eight,  somewhat  elevated,  with  another 
in  the  middle,  in  the  form  of  a  rose ;  and  the  more 
those  holes  grow  in  the  form  of  a  rose,  the  higher 
value  they  put  upon  theuL  Tavernier  had  seen 
ten  thousand  crowns  given  for  a  skin. — Trater* 
nier^jt  Tr,  p.  151. 

SCiEVOLA  TACCADO.  Roteb,  Grows  on  tlie 
Coromaudel  coast  and  deltas  of  Indus  and  Ganges. 
It  is  eaten  as  a  pot*herb.  Artificial  flowers  from 
the  pith  of  its  stem  and  branches  are  made  by  the 
Malays. 

SCALIE,  of  CutUck,  the  fibre  of  a  gigantic 
twining  plant,  common  throughout  the  forest 
jangles  oi  the  district.  It  is  used  for  cordage,  and 
18  made  into  twine  for  mat-making  and  roofing 
purposes.    • 

SCALLOP.  Jula,  Hind.,  Kashkul,  Pers.  The 
fakir^s  dish,  made  of  a  half  sea-cocoanut  shell. 
Speaking  of  a  child  of  unknown  parentage,  the 
nhrase  is,  Fakir-ke-jhulay  men  tukra  kon  dala? 
Who  threw  the  portion  into  the  fakir's  scallop, 
who  can  tell  ? 

SCALPING.  All  Hindus  retain  only  the  tnft  of 
hair  on  the  crown  of  their  heads,  which  is  farailisr 
to  Europeans  from  the  pictures  and  descriptiom 
of  the  Indians  of  North  America,  as  the  scalp-toft, 
the  most  glorious  trophy,  if  not  the  sole  reward 
of  their  victor.  The  Hindu  practice  of  wearing 
this  scalping  tuft,  Shik'ha,  Sansk.,  d'Zutu,  Tel., 
Kudi  mai,  Tam.,  was  doubtless  brought  with 
them  from  ScytJiia;  for,  like  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  the  Scvthians  cleaned  the  scalp 
and  huuff  it  to  their  horses'  bridles.  Scalping 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  peculiarly  North 
American  practice  that  originated  in  High  and 
North-Eastem  Asia.  But  the  faUier  of  histoiy 
says,  ^  Of  the  first  enemy  a  Scythian  sends  down, 
he  quaffs  the  blood;  he  carries  the  heads  of 
all  that  he  has  slain  in  battle  to  the  king;  for 
when  he  has  brought  a  head,  he  is  entiUed  to  a 
share  of  the  booty  that  may  be  taken, — ^not  other- 
wise ;  to  skin  the  head,  he  makes  a  circular  in- 
cision from  ear  to  ear,  and  then,  laying  hold  of  the 
crown,  shakes  out  the  skull ;  after  scraping  off  the 
flesh  with  an  ox^s  rib,  he  rumples  it  between  bis 
hands,  and,  having  thus  softened  the  skin,  makes 
use  of  it  as  a  napkin  ;  be  appends  it  to  the  bridle 
of  the  horse  he  rides,  and  prides  himself  on  this, 
for  the  Scythian  that  has  most  of  these  skin  napkins 
is  adjudged  the  best  man,  etc.  They  also  use  the 
skulls  for  drinking-cups.' 

The  Abbe  Eol  Domenech  (Seven  Years'  Resi- 
dence in  the  Great  Deserts  of  North  America, 
xxxix.)  quotes  the  decalvare  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, the  capillos  et  cutem  detrahere  of  the  code 
of  the  Visigoths,  and  the  annals  of  Flude,  whidi 
prove  that  the  Ainglo-Saxons  and  the  Franks  stiU 
scalped  about  a.d.  879.  Abbe  Domenech  rdatess 
conversation  between  two  waiTi<»«.  Is  it  a  chief 
who  speaks  to  Mahto-toUa?  See  the  scalp  which 
hangs  from  the  bit  of  my  horse,  answered  the 
Scheyenne.  The  scalp  fastened  to  the  extremity 
of  a  pole  was  placed  in  the  conqueror's  cabin ;  aoa  * 
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Ob  dm  of  ptmde  or  battle,  m  front  of  the  cabin. 
The  ohiefs  suBpend  it  to  their  horses'  bridles. 

SCAMMONY. 


Snkmooiua,     .    .    Abab. 

Purgirwinde,    •    • 

Oeb. 

Seuninoiuiim,  Da.  Du.  Sw. 

Scunmonefti     .    • 

.    It. 

Smmnoiies,                 Vh» 

PeMjtft  nii6rt,  .    • 

.Rus. 

Esownonea, .    .    . 

.   Sp. 

Scammcmj,  the  Sukmoonia  of  the  Arabs,  is 
foimd  ia  the  baaars  of  India ;  it  is  the  prodact  of 
Convolndns  scammonia,  a  native  of  Syria,  the 
Ijevaat,  and  Gnjerat.  The  most  abundant  harrest 
of  seammonj  is  in  Smyrna  and  Aleppo.  There 
are  several  modes  of  collection,  which  give  rise  to 
corresponding  commercial  varieties. 

SCARFS  oi  fine  mnslin  form  part  of  the  dress 
of  most  of  tiie  Hindu  castes,  and  are  worn  sus- 
pended from  the  neck  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
thigh.  They  are  largely  manufactured  in  many 
parts  of  India.  Detili  scarfs  are  of  Kashmir 
cloth  or  net,  embroidered  with  silks  of  various 
colours.  Those  of  black  cloth,  black  net,  em- 
broidered with  white  or  gold-coloured  floss  silk, 
are  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful.  The  art  was 
introduced  into  Ijihore  and  Dehli  by  Kashmir 
artisans,  and  Mubammadans  are  employed  on  it. 

SCARLET  MITE,  or  Red  Spider,  is  the  Acarus 
telarius  or  Gamasus  telarius,  an  insect  which 
envelopes  the  leaves  of  the  coffee  plant  in  a 
delicate,  closely-woven  web,  which  so  checks  the 
respiration  that  the  plant  becomes  dry  and  withered. 
SCEPTRE,  the  Chliari  of  the  Hindu  rulers,  a 
long  rod  with  an  iron  spike  on  it,  often  placed 
before  the  gadi  or  throne.  Ch'hari  mazbut  t^ha, 
bis  rod  was  strong,  is  a  familar  phrase,  which 
might  be  rendered,  his  sceptre  is  firm. — Tod^s 
Uajafthan^  i  p.  410. 

SCHIEFNER    F.  A.  von  Schiefner  was  an 
authority  on  Finnish,  edited  Castren*s  grammars 
of  Samoyedan  and  similar  languages,  and  trans- 
lated the  northern  epic,  the  Kalewala.    He  worked 
with  great  results  among  the  mysterious  languages 
of  the  Caucasus,  and  helped  General  von  Uslar  in 
his  discoveries  in  the  ethnology  and  philology 
of  that  region.    But  his  speciality  was  Tibetim. 
The  Russian  Government   became  possessed  of 
copies  of  two  editions  of  the  Kah-gyur,  one  of  the 
two  collections  of  sacred  books  of  Tibet,  which 
run    to   100  or  108  volumes  folio;   the    com- 
panion encycloptedia,  the  Tan-gyur,  consisting  of 
225.     From  the  first  of  the  seven  divisions  of  the 
former  group.  Professor  Schiefner  extracted  all 
tiie  legends  and  stories.    They  correspond  to  the 
stories  of  the  Pancbatantra,  of  the  Russian  col- 
lecticms  of  folk-lore,  of  iEsop,  and  of  the  Brothers 
Grimm.    Thus  the  opening  tale  of  King  Mandh- 
atar  and  his  immoderate  wishes  is  the  same  as 
Grimm's  Fisherman  and  his  Wife ;  that  of  Kusa 
is  much  like  Beauty  and  the  Beast ;  the  Clever 
Thief  is  a  variation  of  the  well-known  story  told 
by  Herodotus  of  the  treasure  of  Khampsinitus. 
(hie  of  the  best  stories  is  that  of  Visakha,  a  clever 
and  virtuous  girl,  whose  ways  of  helping  people 
out  of  difficulties  are  innumerable.    Among  her 
decisions  is  one  between  two  wives  who  are  claim- 
ing possession  of  a  son,  an  exact  counterpart  of 
the  Judgment  of  Solomon.    The  story  of  Susroni 
and  her  magio  lute  is  akin  to  those  of  Orpheus, 
Amphion,  and  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin;  and 
the  nnmiliations  of  Madri,  the  wife  of  the  princely 
Yisvantara,  are  an  anticipation  of  those  of  patient 
Griselda.     The  umilarity  of  the   short  animal 
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stories  to  iBsop  and  other  western  coUectionB,  is 
apparent,  the  chief  differences  being  purely  local, 
the  jackal  takmg  the  place  of  the  fox,  the  lion  of 
the  wolf,  and  so  forth.  Most  of  them,  however, 
deal  with  monkeys,  who  live  in  bands  of  five 
hundreds  under  a  chief,  wise  or  foolish. 
^  SCHIMA  WALLICHII.  Choisy,  A  valuable 
timber  tree  of  Darjiling,  India,  growing  up  to 
5000  feet.    It  attains  to  100  feet  in  height 

SCHIZODACTYLA  MONSTROSA.  WesU 
wood.  The  great  cricket  or  carpenter  insect,  the 
Jheengoor,  Hind.,  is  about  1}  inches  long  and 
the  thickness  of  a  man's  little  finger ;  bores  cylin- 
drical passages  in  garden  grounds,  and  usues  at 
night,  filling  the  air  with  a  whizzing  kind  of 
chirp.  It  nips  off  the  stems  of  the  plants  near  its 
hole.  It  is  destroyed  by  pouring  water  in,  and 
killing  it  as  it  is  escaping. 

SCHIZOSTACHYIUM  BLUMEI.  Nees.  A 
\oity  bamboo  growing  in  Java  at  8000  feet  Other 
species  occur  in  Madi^ascar,  China,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  in  the  S.  Sea  Islands.  S.  brachy- 
cladum,  Kurz^  of  the  Sunda  Islands  and  Moluccas, 
has  stems  40  feet  high  and  very  hollow.  S. 
elegantissimxnn,  Kurz^  of  Java,  from  8000  to  6000 
feet,  grows  to  25  feet,  and  flowers  in  the  third 
year.  S.  Hasskarlianum,  Kurz^  of  Java,  and  8. 
sernentinum,  Gigantochloa  aspera,  alter,  maxima, 
and  robusta,  afford  the  best  kinds  of  bamboo 
vegetables,  in  the  young  shoots  as  they  burst  out 
of  the  CTonnd. 

SCHLAGENTWEIT,  three  brothers,  Herman, 
Robert,  and  Adolphe,  who  were  employed  from 
the  year  1856,  to  report  on  the  physical  geography 
of  India  and  High  Asia.  They  collect^  and 
published  a  vast  amount  of  information.  Adolphe, 
the  youngest,  was  murdered  at  Kashgar  by  its 
fanatic  ruler,  Wali-Khan.  At  the  time  of  his 
journey,  Yarkand  was  occupied  in  force  by  a  Syud 
chieftain  of  one  of  those  predatory  bands  with 
whom  the  Chinese  are  continually  at  war,  named 
Dilla  Khan  or  ZuUat  Khan.  Soon  after  reaching 
the  city,  Dilla  Khan  met  with  a  severe  defeat  from 
the  Chinese  forces,  and  was  obliged  to  retire.  A. 
Schlagentweit  finding  himself  disappointed  in  this 
direction,  took  the  resolution  of  going  to  Kashgar, 
at  that  time  occupied  b^  another  Syud  chieftain, 
named  Wali-Khan.  This  man  was  possessed  of 
considerable  power  on  the  borders,  and  was 
honoared  by  the  title  of  Pir.  On  arrival  near 
the  camp  of  this  chief,  Adolphe  pitched  his  tents 
atthedistance  of  aeos,  and  sent  forward  Muhammad 
Amin  to  notify  his  advent.  In  a  little  time  a 
person  came  over,  who  forthwith  proceeded  to 
take  an  inventorv  of  the  traveller's  property.  His 
arms  were  also  demanded,  and  surrendered.  He 
was  then  compelled  to  go  to  Wall- Khan's  camp, 
and  on  remonstrating  appears  to  have  been  siun- 
marily  beheaded  with  a  sword.  This  was  about 
the  26th  August  1857. 

SCHLEGEL,  A.  W.  von,  a  Sanskrit  scholar, 
who  in  1823  published  an  edition  and  Latin 
version  of  the  Bhagavat  Gita,  and  in  1829-38  two 
volumes  of  the  Ramayana,  with  a  translation  of 
the  first  volume. 

SCHLEGEL,  FRIEDRICH,  a  poet  and  learned 
Sanskrit  scholar,  in  1808  published  The  Language 
and  Wisdom  of  the  Indians.  He  laid  down  that 
tiie  languages  of  India,  Persia,  Greece,  Italj, 
Germany,  and  Slavonia  fonn  one  family. — Sa^atf 
I  p.  49, 
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SCINDAPSUS. 


SOHLEICHERA  TRIJUGA.     WUld, 

Melicoooa  tn.}nf»,Juu.DC  I  CasBambiam  pnbeioetii,£u 
Stadmannia  trijaga,5pren.  |  Schleieh.  pubeseeiui,  Roth, 


Pu  maram,  Puvati,  Tam. 
Siayi,  Posuku,  .  .  Tkl. 
Rotangfaa,  Roatanga, 
Yelim  burika,  .  . 
Zolim  bariki,  .  .  „  ^ 
Kola-kooBOomoo,  Urita. 
Ghnntiah-kooBoomoo, 


ft 


Samma,    ....  Beab. 

Koon, Bbng. 

Gyootha,  Eobin,  .  Bdrm. 
Saguri,  Chakota,  .  Can. 
GooBum,  .  .  of  Kahaon. 
Kusoomb,  .  .  .  Mahb. 
Jamoa,  ....  Rati. 
Kong,  ^mbul  kon,  SitroH. 

This  tree  ffrows  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Ceylon, 
also  in  Coimbatore ;  common  in  Ganara  and  Sanda, 
is  not  nncommoQ  in  the  Dandele  forest  and 
in  the  forests  of  the  South  Konkan,  is  com- 
mon in  those  of  the  North  Konkan,  is  said  to 
be  very  abundant  in  the  Govayery  forests,  and 
abundant  in  Burma.  It  is  found  in  greatest 
perfectiou  on  the  banks  of  the  Sitang  in  the 
Karen  forests  above  Tounghoo ;  but  is  fdso  found 
throughout  the  Pegu  and  Tounghoo  forests  in 
abundanoet  more  particularly  the  latter.  It  is 
also  found  along  with  teak  in  Tharawaddy  and 
Prome  forests.  A  cubic  foot  there  weighs  70  lbs. ; 
grows  in  all  the  valleys  and  outer  ranges  of 
Kamaon.  It  occurs  rarely,  wild,  in  tlie  Siwalik 
tract  up  to  the  Beas,  and  on  the  eastern  verge  of 
the  Panjab.  It  produces  a  red,  strong,  hard,  and 
heavy  wood,  which  is  used  to  make  pestles,  spokes 
for  cart-wheels,  and  other  purposes  where  much 
strength  in  small  space  is  required,  and  as  crushers 
for  sugar,  rice,  and  oil  mills,  screw  rollers 
for  sugar  miUs,  cotton  presses,  etc.,  and  the 
axle-trees  of  carts  and  ploughs.  The  seeds  yield 
an  oil  which  is  used  tor  burning,  and  from  the 
young  branches  a  considerable  quantity  of  lac  is 
gathered.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  quite  smooth, 
but  occasionally  armed  with  prickles.  It  ripens 
in  May,  and  its  pulpv  aril  is  of  a  very  agreeable 
acid  taste.  Th^  bark  is  astringent,  and  is  used 
nibbed  up  with  oil  by  the  natives  to  cure  the  itch. 
— Roxb. ;  Voigt;  Wight;  Gibson ;  Brandis ;  Uiw.; 
Thomson;  Cat.  Ex,^  1862;  Mr,  Rohde;  Beddome. 

SCHMIDELIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Sapindace® ;  several  species  occur  in  the  E.  Indies. 
Sch.  acuminata,  Thw,^  a  small  tree  of  Galagama, 
in  Ceylon,  on  the  banks  of  streams,  at  an  eleva- 
tion  of  2000  to  8000  feet  Sch.  allophylla,  D,  C, 
a  small  tree,  a  variety  of  which  grows  at  Ambaga- 
mowa  and  Hinidoon  districts  of  Ceylon,  up  to  an 
elevation  of  8000  feet ;  another  variety  grows  in 
the  Central  Province,  at  an  elevation  of  2000  to 
5000  feet  Sch.  hispida,  Thto,^  a  small  tree,  grows 
in  the  Ambagamowa  district  of  Ceylon  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1000  to  2000.  ScL  dentata,  WdH,  occurs 
in  Assamandin  Chittagong,and  Sch.  glabra,  Roxh.y 
and  Sch.  villosa,  Wight — Roxh, ;  Voigt ;  Thw, 

SCHMIDELIA  SERRATA.    D,  C,  W.  and  A. 

Omitrophe  serrata,  Boxb,  Cor,  PI, 

Raklialphttlkajhar,HlKD.  I  Tantisa,  Taalike,    .    TXL. 
Korra  chettu,     .     .    TsL.  | 

A  straggling  shrub  or  small  tree  with  temate 
leaves.  It  grows  in  the  Peninsula  of  India  and 
Bengal  Timber  very  small.  Its  small  red  ripe 
berries  are  eaten,  and  the  astringent  root  is  em- 
ployed to  check  diarrhoea. — Roxb, ;  Voigt ;  M,  E, 
J,  R.;  O'Sh,;  Thw, 

SCHOLASTIKOS,  the  Thebtean,  travelled  in 
India  a  few  years  before  the  Chinese  missionary 
^^  Hian,  and  was  detained  a  prisoner  for  six 
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SCHOBL  is  found  in  Madura  in  great  abund-* 
ance,  also  in  quartz  near  the  mouth  of  Tavoy 
river  on  the  east  side,  and  also  at  the  foot  of  the 
eastern  mountains,  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Dahgyaine,  north-east  of  Moulmein.  In  both 
localities  in  Tenasserim  the  crystals  are  numerous, 
and  in  Tavoy  they  are  large. 

SCHOUTEN.  Cornelius  Schouten  was  one  of 
the  earliest  Dutch  voyagers  by  the  west  to  the 
Spice  Islands.  He  discovered  Cape  Horn  in  1606, 
naming  it  after  Hoom  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  his  own 
and  Tasmania  birthplace.  Staten  Island,  near  it, 
was  called  after  the  States  of  Holland,  and  Strait 
Lemaire  from  the  projector  of  Schouten^s  voyage. 

SCHREBERA  SWIETENIOIDES.    Roxb, 
'WeaTen*  beam  tree,  Eno.     Mava-linga  maram,    Tam. 
Moka,  Noka,   .    .    HuiD.    Moga-linga  maram,      ^, 
Makkamof  KulIiAMALLAT?    Makadoo  chettu,    .    Til. 

A  large  timber  tree,  a  native  of  the  valleys  of 
the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Rajamundry  CircarB, 
the  NuUamallay  range,  the  Balaghat  mountains, 
the  Thull  Ghat  near  Bhewndy,  Jo  war,  tiie  Central 
Provinces,  and  the  Hala  mountains,  west  of  the 
Indus.  Its  wood  is  of  a  grey  or  yellowish  colour, 
very  close  grain,  heavy,  and  durable.  It  is  mudi 
employed  by  weavers  for  beams  and  for  many 
other  purposes  of  their  looms.  It  is  said  not  to 
be  liable  to  warp  or  bend ;  and  was  recommended 
bv  Roxburgh  as  a  substitute  for  box,  in  the  scales 
ot  mathematical  instruments. — Roxb, ;  Beddome ; 
Mr,  Rohde^  MSS,;  Major  Pearson. 

SCIiENA,  a  genus  of  fishes.  S.  aquila  (Maigre 
of  the  French,  and  Umbiina  of  the  Romans),  et&, 
is  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  &  pama  or  Bola 
pana  of  Buchanan  resembles  the  maigFeSy  but  has 
a  singular  natatory  bladder.  When  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  long,  it  is  called  whiting  at  Calcutta, 
and  furnishes  a  light  diet  It  is  caught  in  great 
abundance  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  but  never 
ascends  higher  than  the  tide. 

SCILLA  COROMANDELIANA.  Raxb.  A 
plant  of  the  sandhills  of  the  Coromandel  coast 

Scilla  Indica,  Roxb,,  Indian  squill. 


Iskil AsAB. 

Kanda,  Koondree,   Bkno. 
Pa-dalng-khyet-thwon,  Bu 


Jangle  Pias,  .  .  HiKD. 
Narri  vungajum, .  Tax. 
Adavi  tella-gadda,    .  Tel. 


months  in  the  pepper  districts  of  Mahbar.     Some 
account  of  his  journey  is  given  by  Palladius. 
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This  plant  occurs  on  the  sea-shores  of  the  Indian 
Peninsula.  When  in  blossom,  the  plant  is  entirely 
destitute  of  leaves ;  the  bulbs  are  round,  white, 
the  size  of  an  orange.  Its  root  is  bitter  and 
nauseous,  like  that  of  squilL  It  is  extensively 
used  in  pJace  of  the  officinal  squill.  Few  plants 
are  so  much  influenced  by  climate  and  circum- 
stances as  the  squill. — Voigt;  O^Sh. 

Scilla  maritima,  Linn. 
Urginea  maritima,  Steinh,     \  O,  squilla  (a),  B,  M. 
Omithogalammaritinamjr.  I  Iskil, Abab. 

This  European  plant  furnishes  the  squill  used  in 
medicine  as  a  diuretic. 

SCINCIDiiEi,  the  skioks,  a  family  df  rentUes  of 
the  order  Sauria  or  lizards,  and  sub-class  Keptilia. 

SCINDAPSUS.  Schott.  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  order  Araoeie,  sect.  CaJlesa,  sub-sect  Cal- 
lin8B.     The  following  are  East  Indian  species  :— 

S.  caudaius,  —  ?  Penang. 

S.  deoarsivaB,  Schott,  Sylhet. 

S.  gigantdus,  ^ScAott,  Penang,  Singapore. 

S.  gUnous,  £EcftoM,  Khauya,  Paras,  NepaL 

S.  officinalis,  Sehot^  all  British  Induk^  Banna. 

S.  peepla,  Endl,,  Sylhet. 

S.  pertnsas,  Schiftt,  Ooromandel,  Soath  Konkan. 

S.  pinnatifidus,  Rmdb, 

S.  pfamaios,  SchoU^  MAla^ramh 


.    SOIRPU& 


SaURIDJS. 


offiemalit,  St^ott. 

PotluM  officinalis,  Roseb. 

G«jpipal,     BsNO.,  HiHD.  I  Aiiitpili,.    .    .    .    Tam. 

Ona  ttpUi,  .    .  MaliaIn  |  Oaja  pippali,     .    .     Til. 

Tins  pereDnial  plant  grows  at  Calient,  in  Bengal, 
tlie  Monghir  moimtaiiis,  Rangoon,  MoolmeiD, 
Cochin-Ghiua ;  its  dried  fruit  is  used  medicinally, 
and  it  is  coltiTated  for  this  porpose  at  Midnapnr. 

Scindapsns  pertnstis,  Sehott 
Pothoa  pertnaas,  Rojcb.       |  Iletadi  maraTara,  Malial. 

A  dimbing  plant  growing  on  the  Goromandel 
mountains  and  on  the  western  coast  of  India,  in 
the  S.  Eonkans.  The  pericarp  is  used  in  leprosy 
and  scabies. — Roxb.;  Voigt 

SGIRPUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Gyperaoee.  Dr.  Roxburgh  (i.  200-202)  described 
41  spedes  of  India,  most  of  which  have  been 
trantf  erred  to  other  genera.  Sc  jundf  ormis,  Nee$, 
Sc  juncoides,  Roxb,^  grows  in  Bennl.  Sc.  kysoor, 
Boxb,y  Keshar,  fimio.,  a  plant  of  Bengal. 

Seirpps  capeulaiia,  Smith,  Tang  -  sin  -  ts'au, 
OmN.,  is  grown  in  Kiang-nan  and  8hen-si,  in 
China,  for  making  mats  and  lamp- wicks ;  for  the 
latter  purpose  the  consumption  is  enormous.  The 
Chinese  watch  the  growth  of  the  fiower  like  snuff 
of  lamps  and  candles,  and  draw  omens  from  the 
appeaianosL  The  stalks  are  steamed  and  the 
catiele  peeled  off,  leaving  the  central  white  pith, 
whidk  is  used  as  a  tent  in  surgery.  It  is  used  as 
a  ptisan  or  menstruum  for  other  drugs ;  its  ashes 
are  given  to  children  to  prerent  tiiem  crying  at 
nifdit — Smith. 

Scirpus  tuberosus,  Smiih, 

Bleoohaxis  inberoaua. 

Wn-yv,  Pnh-tsi,  .    Ohih.  I  Water  chaanat,      .    Eno. 
Pi-tn,     .    .    •    .        „     I 

This  sedge  plant  saovn  wild  in  watery  places  in 
Hu-peh  in  China.  The  tubers,  called  Ti-lik  by  the 
Chinese,  meaning  ground  chesnuts,  are  called  by 
the  English  water  chesnuts ;  an  arrowroot  is  pre- 
pared ^m  it — Smith. 

SGIURID^,  a  family  of  mammals  belonging 
to  the  order  Eodentia.  The  East  Indian  genera 
and  species  are  as  under : — 

Fam.  SduridsB,  or  Squirrels. 
SciuruB  Malabarious,  5eAtn£&,  Malabar  squirrel. 
8.  mazimiia,  Blwth.fBar^.  |  Jangli  gilhri,    .    .  Hnrn. 
Malabar,  Wynad,  Neilgherries,  Travancore. 

Sciurus  mazimus,  Schr,,  EU.,  Blp.,  red  squirrel 


Karraty 

Kondeng, 

Bet-ndata, 


Hnnx 

Koik 
Tbl. 


Katberral,  .    .    .  BiNO. 
Ban,  Bataphar,    .      „ 
Per-wairati,  •    .    .  Qond. 
Central  India. 

Sciums  Elpbinstonei,  Sykes. 

S.  Bombayanua,  Sch.,  JSU. 

Rediqnirrel    of  Bombay.    Sheknt,.    .    .    .    Mahb. 
Kaa-annala,    .    .    .  Can. 

Western  Ghats,  Malabar,  Mahabaleshwar. 

Sciurus  maoruroides,  Hodgs.  Black  hill  squirrel 
S.  bieolor,  ran  Indioa,^/^.  |  S.  giganteui,  BTCleUand, 
Sluanham,  .  .  Bhot.  |  Le-h^mk,  ....  Lep. 
'   S.E.  Himalaya,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Assam,  Burma. 

Sdnrusmacrourus,  Forst,  Blyth,  Hors/.^  Hardw. 
S.  Ceylonenaia,  JBodd.         |  Grizsled  hill  iquirrel,£N0. 
Ceylon,  S.  India. 

Sciurus  ephippium,  MuUtr,  Borneo. 
Sciurus  lokrian,  Hodg.,  Blyth. 

S.  BubflaTlTentria,  M^CUUand. 


23iamo,    ....  Bhot. 
OraDge-bellied  grey 
iqiiirTel,    .    .    .    Eng. 


S.E. 


Kim,  .    .    . 

Killi-tiBgdon, 
Lokria, 


Lu. 


NlPAL. 


Sdurus  loftribides,  Hodg.,  Bl^th. 

S.  lokiiah,  Cfrof.  I  Hoaiy-belllad  grey  aqairrel* 

S.E.  Himahya,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Bhotan. 

S.  Assamensis,  M^CkU.,  Sylhet,  Daoca. 
S.  ferrugineus,  F.  Cuv.,  N.E.  India. 
S.  erytbrsens,  Pallas,  N.E.  India. 
S.  erythrogaster,  Blyth,  N.E.  India. 
S.  hyperthrus,  Blyth,  N.E.  India. 
S.  chrysonotuB,  ilyth,  N.£.  India,  and  also  in 
Tenasserim. 
S.  hyperythrus,  Is.  Geoff.,  N.E.  India, 
a  Phayrei,  Blyth,  N.E.  India. 
S.  Blanfordi,  Blyth,  N.E.  India. 
S.  atrodorsalis.  Gray,  Tenasserim. 
S.  palmarum,  Gm.,  BL,  EIL 

S.  penioillatufl,  Leach. 


Beral,  Lakki,    .    .  Beno. 

Alalu, Can. 

Gil'hn,     ....  H^D. 


Khani, 
Yodata, 
Urta,  , 


•  Mahb. 
.  Tbl. 
Waddab. 


Common  striped  squirrel.  Peninsula  of  India. 

Sciurus  tristriatus,  Waterhouse. 
8.  Mlmaram,  EU.,  BU        I  S.  Kelaarti,  Laywrd. 
S.  BrodieL  Layard.  I 

Striped  jungle  squirrel,  Cevlon,  Pen.  of  India, 
is  the  most  common  species  of  piJmist  squirrel  in 
Ceylon. 

Sciurus  Layardi,  Blyth,  Travancore  striped 
squirrel  of  Ceylon,  Travancore.  It  has  a  para- 
chute. 

Sciurus  sublineatus.  Water.,  Blyth. 
S.  Deleaaerti,  Oervais.        \  Neilgharryitripediqnirrel. 

Ceylon,  forests  of  S.  India,  Travancore,  Neil- 
C^erry. 

Sciums  insignis,  Uarsf,,  Java. 

Sciurus  M*Clellandi,  H(yrsf.,  Blyth,  Hod. 
S.  chikhura,  Blyth.  |  S.  Pembertoni,  Blyth. 

Small  Himalaya  squirreL    I  Kalli  gangdin,    .    .   Liep. 

N.E.  India,  Himalaya,  Sikkim,  Bhotan,  Khassya. 

Sciurus  Barbei,  Blyth,  Tenasserim. 

Sciurus  i^antani,  6ors/.,  Java. 

Sciurus  bicolor,  Blyth,  Tenasserim. 

Sciums  Brodiei,  Blyth,  Jaffna. 

Sciums  Rafflesii,  Vig.  and  Hors.,  S.  Prevostii, 
Desmarest,  Malay  Peninsula.  ' 

Sciurus  redimitus,  Vander  Boon.  S.  rufogu- 
laris,  Gray,  Borneo. 

Sciurus  Berdmorei,  Bhj,,  Mergui. 

Sciurus  Europeus,  Lmn.,  North  and  Central 
Asia,  Europe. 

Pteromys  petaurista,  Pallas,  Blyth. 


P.  Philippenais,  EU. 

Brown  flying  sqairrel,ENG. 
Ond     ....    ofKoL. 


P.  oral,  Tick. 

Pakya,     Mahb.  of  Ohat. 
Para-obaien.  .    .  Malay. 


Nepal,  Sikkim,  Bhotan. 


1U        ....       UK  XVUIi.      X-Am-ODWIieil,    .       .    JILAJUAT. 

Forests  of  Ceylon,  Pen.  of  India,  Central  India. 
Pteromys  inomatus,  Is.  Geo/.,  Jacq.,  Blyth. 
Pt.  albiventer,  Chray. 
Kuri-gagar,    .    .  Kashx.  |  White-bellied  flying  aquir. 
N.W.  Himalaya,  at  6000  to  10,000  feet. 

Pteromys  magnificus,  Hodg.,  Bly. 
P.  ohrysothriz,  Hodg.         \  Scioropterus  nobilia,  Gfray. 
Red-bellied  flying  flqnirreL  |  Biyom, Lep. 

S.E.  Himalayas,  Nepal  to  Bhotan,  Khassya  Hills, 
Assam  Hills. 

Pt.  cinerascens,  Blyth,  Burma. 

Pt  nitidus,  Geoff,  Mali^  Peninsula. 

Pt  elegans,  S.  Muller,  Java. 

Pt  Philippensis,  Chay,  Philippines. 

Sciuropterus  caniceps,  F,  Cuv.^  Grcty^  Blyth* 
Pt.  tenez,  Bodg. 
Grey-headed  flving  iquir.    |  Biyom  chimbo,    •    .  Lfp« 
Nepal,  Sikkim. 
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Sciuropterus  fimbriatUB,  C7r.,  Blyth. 
P.  L6M^  Gray,  \  Grev  flving  aqiurTel. 

N.W.  Himalaya,  Simla  to  Kashmir. 
SciuropteniB  Baberi,  Blyth,  AfghaniwtoiL 

Sciuropterus  alboniger,  Ho<Ly  Blyih, 
S.  Tambnlli,  Gray. 

Piam,  Piyu,     .    .    Bhot.  |  Khim, L«P. 

Black  and  white  flying  squirrel,  Nepal,  Bhotan. 

Sciuropterus  Yillosus,  Blyih. 
S.  iagitta,  Walker.  \  Hairy-footed  flying  iqttijrrel. 

Bhotan,  Sikkim,  Assam,  at  8000  to  6000  feet. 

Sciuropterus  fusco-capillus,  Jerd,,  Bly.^  small 
Travancore  flying  squirrel. 

Sciuropterus  Layardi,  Kel.,  Blyth,  Ceylon. 

Sciuropterus  soadiceus,  Blyih,  Arakan. 

Sciuropterus  Pnayrei,  Blyth,  Pegu,  Tenasserim. 
•    Sciuropterus  sagitta,  Linn. 
PteromjB  sa^tta,  Oecff.      \  Sciunu  sagitta,  Zdnn. 
Sciurus  maximia  volans,  seu  Fells  volans,  Brisaon. 
Grand  Ecnremi  volant, J9«.  i  Le  Tagaan,      .    .    .    Fb. 

This  squirrel  lias  a  small  rounded  head.  Length, 
from. nose  to  tail,  18  inches;  tail,  15  inches 
(Pennant).  It  inhabits  Java  and  islands.  It 
leaps  from  tree  to  tree  as  if  it  flew,  and  will  catch 
hold  of  the  boughs  with  its  tail. 

Sciuropterus  Horsfieldii,  Waterhouse,  Malayana. 

Sciuropterus  genibarbis,  Horsf.,  Malayana. 

Suh-Fam,  ArctomydinsB,  Marmots. 
Gen.  Arctomys  bobac,  Sch.,  Bly.,  Pal. 


A.  caudatuB,  Jacq. 

Pot  Bammiong, 
Kadia-piu, .     . 


.  Lep. 
TiBsr. 


marmot  of  E.  Europe, 


A.  Tibetanas,  Hodg. 
A.  Himalayanus,  Hodg. 

Bhlbi Bhqt. 

Lrin, ....      Kasbm. 

Gho, Lbp. 

Tibet  marmot,  white 
Central  Asia,  Snowy  Himalaya,  Kashmir  to  Sikkun, 
at  12,000  to  16,080  feet 

Arotomys  hemachalanus,  Hodg.,  red  marmot 
A.  Tibetanus,  ^odg, 

Ghipi,    ....    Bhot.  I  Sammiong,    ,    .    ,    Lep. 
Drun,    ....  Kashm.  | 

Kashmir,  N.W.  Hunalayas  at  8000  to  10,000 
feet. 

SCLAVE  nations  comprise  the  old  Sclavonic, 
Russian,  Servian,  Croatic,  AVendic,  Slovak,  and 
Pole.  They  were  the  Sauromata  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Sarmatae  of  the  Romans ;  a  nation  living 
on  the  Don  and  near  the  Caspian  Sea.  They  spoke 
a  faulty  Scythian  dialect. 

The  Scy  thic  warrior  of  Central  Asia,  the  intrepid 
Getse,  admitted  no  meaner  representative  of  the 
god  of  battle  than  his  own  scimitar.  He  wor- 
shipped it,  he  swore  by  it;  it  was  buried  with  him, 
in  order  that  he  might  appear  before  the  martial 
divinity  in  the  other  world  as  became  his  wor- 
shipper on  earth.  And  to  the  present  day  the 
sword  of  the  Rajput  continues  to  oe  worshipped. 

SCLERIE^.  Nees,  A  section  of  the  Cyper- 
aceie  or  sedges.  Two  species  of  Sderia  occur  in 
British  India.  One,  a  very  long  sedge,  grows  by  the 
water  in  the  river  Surma  near  Sylhet,  and  is  used 
for  thatching.  Boat-loads  of  it  are  collected  for 
the  Calcutta  market,  also  immense  rafts  of  bamboo 
100  feet  long. 

Scleria  litbosperma,  Willd. 

S.  tenuis,  Retz.  |  Scirpus  lithotpermui,  Linn. 

A  sedge  of  Ceylon,  the  Peninsula  of  India,  and 
Bengal. 

Selena  tesselata,  Willd.;  S.  biflora,  Roxh,  a 
sedge  of  Ceylon,  Peninsula  of  India,  Bengal,  and 
iTepal— ifooJfcer'*  Him,  Jour,  it  p.  327. 


SCLEROSTYLIS  ATALANTIOIDE&    W. 
Limoniabiloculan«,i2ox&.  |  Arawi-nim,     .    .    .    Til. 

This  small  tree  or  shrub,  one  of  the  Citr»eeffi,i8 
found  in  the  Circars.  Its  wood  is  yellow,  and  is 
always  very  small,  but  is  very  hard,  and  might  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  box. — Roxh. ;  Btddome, 

Sclerosiylis  Ceylanica,  W.  III.       m 
Sd.  Arnotfciana,  W.  \  Binoa'Ceylaiiioa,  Am. 

The  Yucca-naara-gass  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
Ceylon* — Thw. 

Sclerostylis  rotundifolia,  Tliw,,  a  small  and  not 
common  ^e,  growing  in  Ceyltm  at  an  devation 
of  4000  feet  and  upwiM!dB. — Thw. 

SCLEROTIUM  STIPITATUM.  Berk.  H  Cwr. 
The  Pnttu  kai  or  Puttu  manea  of  the  Tamils, 
from  Puttu,  a  white  ant-hill,  and  Manga,  a  mango, 
and  Kai,  fruit  Mail  manga,  Tam.,  from  Ibj^, 
dry,  like  stidcs,  leaves,  etc.,  and  Manga,  a  manga 
On  the  western  coast,  where  it  rains  for  at  least 
six  months  in  the  year,  this  fungus  is  occasionally 
to  be  met  with  in  dark  crevices,  and  in  the 
recesses  of  rocks  and  caves;  also  in  eld  and 
deserted  ant-hills,  and  frequently  after  the  insects 
have  become  winged.  They  are  found  only  in 
the  peripheral  and  more  superficial  caverns,  spring- 
ing from  their  roof,  occasionally  from  the  floor, 
never  from  the  cells  occupied  by  the  ants.  Some 
grow  with  long  stalks,  others  are  sessile  ;  in  those 
having  stalks  Uiey  can  in  a  few  be  traced  beneath 
the  soil,  while  the  sessile  ones  seem  simply  to  he 
over  the  soiL  The^  attain  the  greatest  perfectios 
during,  or  immediately  after,  the  rains.  Tbejr 
take  on  a  variety  of  forms,  being  oval,  oblong, 
pyriform,  irregularly  round,  etc.  The  external 
rind  is  black  and  slightly  wrinkled ;  on  cutting 
into  it,  the  interior  is  found  to  be  white  and  pithy, 
and  is  compared  by  the  natives  to  the  kemd  of  a 
tender  cocoanut.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorooa 
The  Malayalam  Vythiane  believe  it  to  be  mana- 
factuKd  by  the  insects  themselves,  by  a  kind  of 
accretive  process,  and  that  snakes  are  very  fond 
of  it,  and  devour  it  greedily.  Snake- charmers 
collect  the  Puttu  manga,  and  take  it  round  fur 
sale,  and  they  give  out  that  they  keep  a  supply 
always  on  hand  with  which  to  feed  their  snakes. 
The  Vythians  eagerly  seek  it,  and  use  it  as  a 
remedy  in  cholera,  syphiUs,  and  a  variety  of  other 
diseases.  In  cholera  it  is  prescribed  as  a  R»ecifir, 
by  rubbing  it  up  with  a  little  water  and  fresh 
ginger. juice  or  country  arrack ;  and  the  dose  ii 
repeated  after  every  motion  or  act  of  vomiting.— 
Dr.  John  Shortt. 

SCOLOPACIDiE,  a  family  of  birds  of  the  order 
Grallatores  or  waders,  comprising  16  genera  and 
33  species,  as  under : —  % 

1  IbidorhyncuB,  curlew.      |  1  Calldris,  aanderlmg. 
4  TotanuB,  greenshank.  1  Philomachua,  mft. 

3  Actitis,  sandpiper.  1  Pfaalaropus,  stint. 

6  Tringa,  stints,  knot.  1  Scolopax,  woodcook. 

1  Terekia,  sandjpipfli.  1  Macrohamphas,  godwii 

2  Limosa,  godwit.  6  QalUnago,  snipes. 

2  Numenloitf,  curlew.  1  Khynchaea,iMdnted  snipe. 

1  Eurinorhyncns,  stint. 

This  family  of  birds  is  interesting  to  the  Indian 
sportsman.  The  woodcock  is  everywhere  very 
scarce  on  the  plains  of  India.  It  is  found  on  the 
Neilgherries,  occasionally  on  the  plains  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  has  now  and  then  been  met  with 
near  Calcutta.  Some  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
woodcocks  may  not  be  so  rare,  being  commonly 
overlooked  in  their  juugle  haunts,  llie  bw 
called  woodcook  seen  *at  the  dinaer-t^ble  are 
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generally  greeDahanks  (Totantm'  glottis),  and 
occasimially  the  black-laUed  godwit  (Limosa 
cgocephala).  Two  distinct  speciea  in  the  Hima- 
hya  are  commonlj  confounded  under  the  name 
*BoIitai7  snipe/  and  both  are  very  difiPerent  from 
the  Gallinago  major  of  Europe  and  NortherD  Asia, 
which  has  n«t  been  observ^  in  the  East  Indies. 
Of  the  other  Indian  kinds,  one,  Gallinago  solitaria 
of  Hodgson,  18  peculiar  to  the  Himalaya,  and  to 
this  species  the  designation  'solitary  snipe' 
shonld  be  restricted.  It  is  readily  known  by  its 
white  belly  and  yellowish  legs,  wings  longer, 
straighter,  and  more  acuminated  than  in  the 
other,  and  the  upper  plumage  more  minutely 
ipeekled,  with  the  pale  linear  markings  on  the 
hack  narrower,  and  the  tail  also  longer.  Average 
measurement,  12|  inches  by  20  in  expanse  of 
wings;  closed  wing,  6|  inches  ;  and  tail,  3  inches. 
Weight,  5  to  6  oz.,  or  even  more.  The  other,  G. 
nemoricola  of  Hodgson,  should  be  distinguished 
as  the  wood-snipe,  and  is  more  of  a  woodcock  in 
appearance  and  habits,  though  keeping  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  jungle.  Though  principalljr  a 
Himalayan  species,  it  is  not  rare  in  the  NeUgherriee, 
and  it  has  been  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  Calcutta  provision  bazar. 
This  species  has  blue  legs,  and  the  under  parts 
are  uniformly  barred  throughout;  the  general 
colouring  dark,  and  the  markings  bold;  the 
wings  more  bowed  and  rounded  than  in  the  other, 
and  the  tail  shorter.  It  is  only  found,  remarks 
Mr.  Hodgson,  in  the  haunts  of  the  woodcock,  with 
this  difference  in  its  manners,  that  it  is  averse  to 
the  interior  of  woods.  Length,  12^  inches  by  18 
in  expanse  of  wings ;  closed  wing,  5^  inches ;  and 
tail,  2^  inches.    Weight,  5^  to  6^  oz.  and  upwards. 

The  *"  grass  snipe,'  also  known  as  the  pin-tailed 
anipe  (G.  stenura),  is  distinguished  by  a  duller 
|)lumage  than  the  common  British  snipe,  and 
especially  by  the  curious  series  of  pin-feathers  on 
either  mde  of  its  tail;  whereas  the  other  has 
a  fan-shaped  tail,  altogether  different  in  form. 
The  pin-tailed  is  the  common  snipe  of  the  Malay 
countries,  but  not  of  Australia,  the  Australian 
(G.  Australis)  being  a  much  larger  bird,  with 
intermediate  form  of  tail,  as  in  the  solitary  and 
wood  snipes  of  British  India.  In  Bengal  G. 
stenura  ia  the  more  abundant  species,  eariy  and 
late  in  the  season,  as  the  common  or  British  snipe 
is  during  the  height  of  the  cold  weather ;  but  so 
early  as  on  the  3^h  August,  one  was  bought  from 
the  bazar  in  a  bundle  of  pin-tailed  snipes,  and 
subsequently  the  pin-tailed  only,  in  considerable 
abon^nee.  Nothmg  is  more  easy  than  to  dis- 
tibffiiish  the  two  species  by  the  shape  of  the  tail, 
and  a  practised  eye  will  generally  teU  them  at  the 
first  glance ;  yet  very  few  sport^nen  in  India  are 
aware  of  the  difference. 

The  little  jack-snipe  (G.  gallinuk)  is  much 
later  in  its  arrival,  though  numerous  species  of 
■nail  waders  arrive  from  their  breeding  haunts 
before  the  end  of  August  The  jack-snipe  has  a 
tail  <}nite  different  fn»n  that  of  any  of  the  others; 
ill  bnlhaney  of  plumage  it  excels  all  the  rest. 

There  is  a  small  and  distinct  species  of  wood- 
cock m  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  Sooh^pax 
^ntmata  of  Hcnnifield. 

The  woodooek,  identical  with  the  British,  has 
been  obtained  in  the  Tenasserim  P^vinces;  it 
abomidB  in  the  Himalaya,  is  less  oommon  in  the 
^  '*  *  — les,  and  !•  considBred  a  rare  bird  ifk  the 


mountains  of  Ceylon.  On  the  Bombay  side  it  is 
said  to  be  far  from  common  in  the  Mahabaleshwar. 

Of  the  sub-family  Scolopndncse  or  snipes,  the 
East  Indian  genera  and  species  are  as  under : — 

Gallinago  gallinula,  Linn,,  Sykes^  Jerdon,  Blyth, 
Gould,  is  the  jack-snipe.  It  breeds  in  the 
northern  regions ;  it  is  found  in  most  parts  of 
India,  in  the  cold  weather  coming  later  and 
departing  earlier  than  the  common  snipe.  It 
prefers  tiiidLer  coverts,  lying  very  dose,  and  is 
difficult  to  flush. 

Soolopax  rusticola,  Linn.y  Jtrd.,  Blytk 
S.  IndicoB,  HodffB.,  Gould, 


Sim-kukra  ,    ofKAMAON. 
Blom-rokke,    .  Norway. 
Rutte,  Krogqaist,       „ 
Morkuna,    .    .    *    .   Sw. 
Qyffylog,     .    .     Wblbu* 


Holt-sneppe,  .  •  Dak. 
Woodcock,  .    .    .      Bkg. 

BecasBe, Fb. 

Tfald  sehnepf e,  .  .  OxB. 
Sim  titur,  Tutatar,  Hind. 
Beccacia,     ....    It. 

The  woodcock  is  a  winter  visitant  to  the  more 

elevated  wooded  regions  of  India,  all  the  higher 

ranges  of  the  south  of  India,  Coore,  Shevaroy, 

Pulney  and  Neilgherry  Hills,  and  the  Himalaya 

Mountains,  and  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  plains 

of  the  Peninsula  and  Bengal,  at  Madras,  Kaiadgi, 

and  Masulipatam. 

Scolopax  saturata,  Horsf,,  Java. 
GaUioago  nemorioola,  Hodgg.,  Jerdon,  Blffth, 
Nemoricola  Nepalensis,  Hodgs, 

The  wood-snipe  or  solitary  snipe  is  rare,  but  is 
occasionally  found  on  the  Hmialaya,  Neilgherries, 
Gooig,  Wynad,  Ceylon,  also  in  the  Saharunpur 
district  below  Hard  war. 

Gallinago  scolopacinus,  Bonap. 


S.  gallinago,  JD.,  Sy,,  Jer, 
S.  oniclavus,  Bod.,  Gould, 

Ohegga,  ....  BXNO. 
Hoasepoeg,  .  .  Dan. 
Ziege,  Heer-Bchnepf  e,^UT. 
Himelfl-ziege,  ,  .  „ 
Common  enipe,  .  Eko. 
Watennep, .  .  .  Flrm. 
Becassine,  Becaaseau,  Fb. 
Chevre  volant,. 


3.  borka,  La$h,,  Bonap. 

Bharka,  Bharak,  .  Hind. 
Chaha,  Ohahar,  .  „ 
Myr-snippe,  .  loXLAKD. 
Beocadno,  PiEsarda,  It  . 
Horii-gjok,  ....  Sw/ 
Moreulan,  .  .  •  Tah. 
Muku  puredi,  .  ,  TxL. 
Y8mttan-y-fyiiiar,"WBLBH. 

The  common  snipe  breeds  in  the  northern 
regions,  but  is  a  winter  visitant  to  India,  arriving 
in  small  numbers  in  the  N.  of  India  early  in 
August,  and  in  numbers  by  the  end  of  September 
and  through  October.  They  are  occasionally  seen 
in  the  Calcutta  market  early  in  August,  and  in 
that  of  Madras  by  the  25th  of  that  month.  In 
Upper  Burma,  Dr.  Jerdon  noticed  them  towards 
the  middle  or  end  of  July.  Dr.  Adams  says  it 
breeds  there,  which  Dr.  Jerdon  doubts.  They 
frequent  marshes,  rise  with  a  hissing  call,  fly 
against  the  wind,  and  occasionally  t£ght  in  a 
ploughed  fleld. 

Giulinago  solitaria,  Hodgson,  Blyth,  the  Hima* 
laya  solitary  snipe,  foimd  as  yet  only  in  the 
Himalaya,  in  winter,  up  to  3000  to  6000  feet,  but 
probably  belongs  to  Tibet. 

Gallinago  stenura,  Temm, 

S.  eallinago,  Jerd. 

S.  hetemra,  ffodgi 

The  pin-tailed  smpe. 

This  so  closely  resembles  the  common  snipe  that 
sportsmen  and  even  naturalists  often  mistake  it 

Rhynch»a  Bengalensis,  Linn,,,  Sykes,  Jerdon. 
R.  Capeniif,  Linm  I     B.  piota.  Gray. 

R.orientaliB,£ronf.»^anii9.  i 

The  painted  snipe  is  a  permanent  resident  in 
some  parts  of  India,  breeding  in  June  and  July 
in  thick  marshy  ground,  but  is  found  through- 


•  sienur»,  j.  cmm, 

0,  Jerd,  I     S.  biclavtw,  Hodgn, 

1,  Hodg»,  S.  Horflfleldii,  Gray, 

The  pin-tailed  snipe. . 
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out  Africa,  British  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  and 
Southern  China. — Jerdon^  Birds  of  India;  Hors- 
Jidd  and  Moore^  Cat, ;  Indian  Field. 

SCOLGPENDRIIJM,  one  of  the  filices  or  ferns 
used  in  medioine  in  India.  Its  rhizomes  or  dried 
leaves  are  sold  under  the  altered  name,  Iskoo- 
likundrioon.  Those  of  Polypodium  are  called 
Bulookunboon.  The  Asplenium  radiatum,  mohr- 
punkhee,  or  peaoook*s  fan,  is  employed  by  the 
natives  probably  as  an  anthelmintic. — O'Sk, 

SCOLOPIA  CRENATA.      Wight,  W,  A.  Prod, 

Phoberoi  crenatue,  W.  A,  \  flaoourtia  erenata,  WaU. 
P.  lanoeolatas,  Wight,  VT.  |  Hilierloo  of  the  Badaga. 

This  tree  is  very  common  on  the  Shevaroys, 
Neilgherries,  etc.  It  is  a  fir^t-rate  wood,  and, 
although  white,  is  very  hard  and  dense.  It 
resists  the  saw,  and  injures  tools ;  planks  are  said 
to  twist.  PhoberoB  lanceolatus,  IT.,  has  the  leaves 
narrower  and  more  shining,  but  does  not  differ 
otherwise. — Beddome,  Fl.  Sylv. 

SCOMBRID^,  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  section 
Acanthopterygii,  of  which  the  common  mackerel 
may  be  reg^&rded  as  a  type.  The  tunny,  sword-fish, 
dory,  boar-fish,  pilot-fishes,  and  the  long-fish  also 
belong  to  this  group.  The  body  is  generally 
covered  with  small  scales ;  the  tail  is  usually  very 
powerful  and  deeply  cleft.  In  most  of  the  species 
the  pectoral  fins  are  long,  narrow,  and  pomted : 
the  aorsal  fins  are  two  in  number,  the  foremost  oi 
them  being  composed  of  bony  rays;  the  hinder 
dorsal  is  diiefly  supported  by  soft  rays,  and  is 
often  divided  into  numerous  small  false  fins.  They 
are  provided  with  numerous  coeca,  and  these  are 
often  united  in  olusters.  The  sword-fish,  Xiphias 
gladius,  Linnseus,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Atlantic,  occasionally  visiting  the 
British  coast  It  measures  from  10  to  15  feet  in 
length.  Its  body  \r  lengthy  and  covered  with 
minute  scales,  the  sword  forming  three-tenths  of 
its  lengths  On  its  back  it  bears  a  single  long 
elevated  dorsal  fin ;  there  are  no  ventral  fins. 
The  tail  is  keeled.  The  lower  jaw  is  sharp ;  the 
mouth  without  teeth.  The  upper  part  of  tne  fish 
is  bluish-black,  merging  into  silver  below.  The 
sword-fish  is  said  to  attack  the  whale,  wounding 
it  with  its  beak.  There  are  many  well-authen- 
ticated instances  of  the  planks  of  ships  being 
perforated  by  the  upper  jaw  of  this  powerfid 
creature,  which,  it  has  been  supposed,  occasionally 
attacks  the  hulls  of  ships  by  mistake  for  the 
whale.  Specimens  of  ships*  timber  penetrated  by 
its  sword  are  preserved  in  many  museums.  The 
Xiphias  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  (Hist  Anim. 
viiu  p.  19),  who  notices  the  fact  of  its  striking 
vessels.  The  young  fish  is  said  to  be  good  eating. 
When  very  young,  the  body  is  covered  with  smidl 
tubercles,  which  disappear  before  it  attains  the 
length  of  three  feet.  Naturalists  arrange  the 
family  Scombridse  as  under : — 

FiBST  Oaoup.^Soombiina. 

13  ThvpnuB.  6  Pelamyi. 

9  Cybium.  1  Nauorates. 

liO  £oheneis.  1  Hypsiptera. 

SlOOHD  C^KMTP.—Nomeiiia. 

1  Gaffteroehiana.  i  2  Nomeus.  I  2  Oabioepe. 

1  Neptomaniis.     |  1  Platystethus.   |  IDitrema. 

Thibd  Qboup.— Qyitina. 
6  Zeoa.  |  2  Oyttna.  |  ?  Qroeosma. 

FovBTH  GBOUP.—Stromaieina. 
9  Stromateua.  j         8  Centrolophaa. 


6  Coryphsena. 
4  PteraoliB. 
1  Ausonia. 


FiFtH  Qboup.— GorypluBiiina. 


4Brama. 

3  Schedoplulus. 

1  Mene. 


12Soomb«r. 
12Aazii. 
IBlaoate. 


ITaractefc 
1  Diana. 
ILampris. 

Scomber  pelamys,  Linn,,  thebonito,  one  of  the 
mackerel  tribe,  inhabits  tiie  southern  seas,  and 
is  often  caught  by  hook  and  line.  Its  flesh  re- 
sembles that  of  raw  beef,  and  when  cooked  is  not 
inviting. 

Scomber  thynnus,  Linn.^  the  albicore,  is  iu 
length  from  3  to  6  feet,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
southern  seas ;  the  back  is  bright  purple,  with  a 
golden  tint ;  eyes  large  and  silvery,  belly  silvery, 
with  a  play  of  iridescent  colours. — Bennett^  p.  22 ; 
Eng.  Cyc. 

SCOPARIA  DULCIS.  Linn.  Native  of  every 
part  of  the  world  within  the  tropics ;  common  in 
India,  particularly  near  the  sea.  Used  in  infusion 
in  ague. — Voigt,  p.  507. 

SCOPOLIA  PREALTA.     Dun. 
Belenia  prcalta,  Dne. 

Sholar  baiar  bang,    Chen.  I  Lang,  Tang, .    •  Ladaku. 
Nandru,  Dandarwa,     „      \  Khamag,     Trans-Indcb. 

Common  in  waste  ground  in  parts  of  the  Chenab 
basin  from  6800  to  9500  feet  in  Zanskar  and 
Spiti,  and  to  16,000  feet  in  Tibet,  and  apparently 
found  sparingly  in  Trans-Indus,  in  the  pliuns,  and 
perhaps  the  same  plant  in  one  place  near  Lahore. 
In  the  hills  the  leaves  are  applied  to  boils,  but  are 
also  said  to  be  poison,  the  mouth  swelling  from 
their  touch,  and  the  head  and  throat  being 
affected  when  they  are  eaten.  A  man  was 
poisonously  affected  by  eating  the  plant  gathered 
in  the  Lahore  habitat;  and  the  Negi  of  Lahoul, 
when  at  Leh  in  1867,  suffered  from  its  narcotic 
effects  for  two  or  three  days,  some  of  its  leaves 
having  been  gathered  by  mistake  with  his  sa^^  or 
greens.  At  the  same  time  they  can  hardly  be 
very  poisonous  to  all  animals,  for  in  Lahoul  they 
are  browsed  by  cattle.  Dr.  Christison  states 
that  this  has  the  same  property  of  dilating  the 
pupils  as  belladonna. — Steicart;  Powell;  Cleghom. 

SCORODOPRASUM  BORNCENSB,  Bawang- 
utan,  the  wild  onion  fruit  of  Borneo.  It  is  like  a 
walnut — Burbidge. 

SCORPJENA  RUBER,  or  great  fire-fiab,  is 
eaten  by  the  native  fishermen.  Its  flesh  is  white, 
solid,  and  nutritive. 

SCORPION.    Eng.,  Fr. 


Aqraba,  Am-aryat,  Arab. 
T*siuen-hieh,  .  .  Chin. 
Okrab,  ....  HxB. 
Biohu,      ....  Hind. 


Scoipio,  . 
Bscorpion, 
Tern,  Telu, 


.  It.,  Lat. 
•  •  •  sp« 
Tax.,  Til. 


The  scorpion  is  one  of  the  Arachnida,  order 
Pedi  Palpi  and  family  Sccnpionidse,  eight-li^ged« 
air-breathing,  articulate  aninuils,  comprising  newta^ 
spiders,  scorpions.  In  some  parts  of  the  Dekhan 
scorpions  are  very  numerous  in  open  pUdna,  living 
in  holes  about  nine  lines  in  diameter.  On  one 
occasion  the  plain  at  the  Gor-Nuddi,  used  as  a 
parade  gpronnd  for  the  Poena  Hone,  was  found 
pieroed  in  every  direction  with  scoipion  holea ; 
perhaps  not  a  foot  of  ground  but  had  one  of  these, 
and  in  every  one  was  a  soorpton.  It  was  a  very 
curious  si^^t^  perhaps  not  rare  in  India,  though 
unseen  or  unnoticed.  The  boys  tapped  the 
ground  near,  to  cause  a  few  particles  of  saiid  to 
fall  down  on  the  scorpion,  on  whioh  k  woaU 
appear  at  its  opening,  and  the  ahazp  end  of  a  deer*s 
horn  was  thrust  below  to  prevent  its  retreat 
They  were  then  tied  together  and  made  to  fi|^ 
The  sQoipion  has  a  cnrrod  ating  at  the  end  el  its 
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SCREENS. 


tail    If  the  sharp  point  of  the  sting  be  cat  off, 
tbe  smmal  cannot  wound  or  hurt.    Scorpions 
inhabit  the  hot  countries  of  both  hemispheres,  live 
OD  the  ground,  conceal  themselyes  under  stones 
and  other  substances,  most  commonly  in  ruins, 
dark  and  cool  pUioee,  and  often  in  houses.    They 
nn  with  considerable  swiftness,  curving  the  tail 
over  the  back ;  this  they  can  turn  in  every  direc- 
tioDy  and  use  for  the  purposes  of  attack  and 
d^ence.      When  irritated,  they  draw  back  the 
clawed  pa]|M  for  tbe  purpose  of  defending  the 
head,  and  at  the  same  time  curve  the  tail  on  the 
hack,  prepared  to  strike  at  any  moment.    Most 
Asiatics  hare  a  quite  unnecessary  dread  of  their 
atiDg.    May  you  be  stung  by  a  scorpion  of  Cashan, 
is  a  common  malediction  in  Persia.    With  their 
fbroepe  they  seize  various  small  insects,  on  which 
they  feed  after  having  pierced  them  with  their 
sting,  and  they  are  particularly  fond  of  the  eggs 
of  spiders.    The  pdn  suffered  from  the  scorpion's 
sting  seema  to  depend  more  upon  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  sufferer  than  any  other  cause ;  some 
suffering  much  agony,  occasionally  terminatiDg  in 
death,  whOe  others  become  only  slightly  agitated. 
The  remedies  employed  are  the  volatile  alkali, 
dilorofonn  used  ertemally  and  internally,  and, 
eKtemally,  ipecacuan  in  form  of  a  paste.    The 
favourite  remedy  now  in  the  United  States  is  the 
*'  whisky  cure/  which,  under  the  form  of  arrack, 
combined  in  the  case  of  a  scorpion  sting  with  a 
poultice  of  chewed  tobacco,  was  known  for  the 
taat  fifty  vears  to  the  British  soldier  in  India. 
Bothns  afer,  Xtita.,  the  great  black  scorpion  of 
Ceylon,  is  as  large  as  a  little  cray-fish ;  its  sting 
ixcaaoim   a  litUe   inflammation.      Small    birds 
wounded  by  a  scorpion  tremble,  stagger,  soon  fall 
down,  become  convulsed,  and  die.    It  is  said  that 
a  aoovpon,  if  surrounded  bv  fire  so  as  to  be  pre- 
vented escaping,  stings  itsdf  to  death.    Infested 
spots  seem  to  have  been  common  in  Palestine  and 
Mesopotamia,  as  in  Numbers  zxxiv.  4 ;    Joshua 
zv.  S;   Judges  L  36;    1  Maccabees  v.  8.    The 
males  are  suudler  than  the  females ;  the  penis  is 
doable,  and  placed  near  the  combs ;  the  females 
have  two  vulv»;    during  copulation    they  are 
placed  npon  theur  backs.    They  are  ovoviviparous, 
eggs  40  or  60  in  number,  and  gestation  lasts  for  a 
year. — Eng,  Cyc,;  BurUm,  The  City  of  the  SaintSj 
p.  193;   Wallace. 

SCORPION  FISH,  Saccobranchus  fossilis. 

SCORPION  SPIDER.  Species  of  the  genus 
Galeodes,  or  scorpion  spiders,  occur  in  Central 
Asia,  Tartaxy,  and  in  the  Himalaya,  llie  scorpion 
spiders  common  on  tbe  stepj^,  are  the  Galeodes 
arsnoides  (Phalangium  aranoides  of  Pallas^.  Tbe 
Ghdeodes  (or  Solpuga)  are  dreaded  for  their  bites, 
reputed  to  be  envenomed ;  but  this  is  now  denied 
by  naturaHsts.  This  very  formidable  and  most 
vQiacions  spider  is  a  terrible  pest  on  the  Astracan 
steppe,  where  its  bite  is  much  dreaded  by  the 
Kalmuks,  who  call  it  the  *  black  widow  (bel- 
b«asaii  cham).  They  harbour  chiefly  under  the 
tnfta  of  wormwood,  and  about  the  bones  which 
are  always  to  be  f  oimd  near  a  Kalmuk  habitation, 
and  also  at  the  mouth  of  the  deserted  nests  of  the 
E^iermophifais  dtUlus,  where  they  collect  a  sort  of 
bed  of  leaves.  Camels  seem  to  suffer  most  from 
these  spklen,  because  they  are  most  addicted  to 
lyfaig  on  the  ground. 

(Meodea  voraz,  HtUton,  of   Northern  India, 

«t  ni£^t  on  beetles^  flies,  and  ev^  krge  |  with  translucent  paper. 
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lizards,  sometimes  gorging  itself  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  become  almost  unable  to  move,  and  remain- 
ing torpid  and  motionless  for  about  a  fortnight. 
A  sparrow,  as  also  a  musk-rat  (Sorex  Indicus),  put 
along  with  it,  were  killed  by  it.  It  was  seen  to 
attack  a  ^oung  sparrow  half-grown,  and  seise  it 
by  the  thigh,  which  it  sawed  through,  then  caught 
the  bird  by  tbe  throat,  and  put  an  end  to  its 
sufferings  by  cutting  off  its  b^id.  Dr.  Baddeley 
confined  one  under  a  glass  wall-shado  with  two 
young  musk-rats  (Sorez  Indicus),  both  of  which 
it  destroyed.  In  neither  infitance  did  the  galeodes 
devour  its  prey  after  killing  it  Capt.  T.  Hutton, 
in  the  eleventh  volume  of  tbe  Asiatic  Society's 
Journal,  p.  860,  makes  mention  of  a  lizard  bitten 
by  one  being  allowed  to  escape  with  only  a  severe 
wound  on  the  side,  and  as  it  lived  for  some  days 
before  being  permitted  to  run  off,  the  bite  of  the 
galeodes  would  not  appear  to  be  poisonous. — 
Gosge,  pp.  237,  288 ;  Tenn,  Ceylon,  p.  470 ;  CapL 
HtUton,  in  Jour,  As,  Soc.  of  Ben,  zL  part  ii.  p. 
860. 

SCORPION,  TAILLESS.  Tliree  species  of 
tbe  tailless  scorpions  have  been  noticed  in  Cey- 
lon, all  with  the  common  characteristics  of  being 
nocturnal,  very  active,  very  minute,  of  a  pale- 
chesnut  colour,  and  each  armed  with  a  crab-like 
claw.  They  are  Chelifer  librorum,  Temp,^  Ch. 
oblongus,  Temp,y  and  Cb.  acaroides,  Herm,  The 
latter  species  has  certainly  been  iutaroduced  from 
Europe,  in  Dutch  or  Portuguese  books, — Tennent^s 
Ceylon, 

SCORZONERA  HISPANICA,  Linn.,  is  au 
annual  from  the  south  of  Europe,  sown  in  India 
either  in  beds,  broadcast,  or  planted  out  in  rows 
at  a  distance  of  a  foot  apart ;  has  a  long  milky- 
juiced  root ;  grows  without  any  difficulty  after  the 
rains.  The  root  when  boiled  and  dressed  is  rather 
a  delicate  vegetable.  It  comes  to  perfection  in 
three  or  four  months.  Salsafy,  the  bladL  scorzo- 
nera,  requires  the  same  treatment.  Two  species 
occur  in  the  Himalaya.  In  China,  the  Meh-men- 
tung  is  a  species  of  scononera,  called  viper's- 
grsss ;  its  root  is  eaten  as  a  vegetable. — Jaffrey ; 
Smith, 

SCOTLAND  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  Puranas.  On  tbe  east  coast  of  Scotland  are 
many  megalitbic  monuments,  several  of  which 
bear  sculptures  of  serpents,  while  others,  ap- 
parently of  almost  equal  antiquity,  bear  the 
cross. — Darwinism  in  Aioralsy  p.  189. 

SCOTOPHILUS,  a  genus  of  bats,  of  which 
the  species  are  Sc.  Coromandelianua,  falcatus,  fuli- 
ginosus,  fulvidus,  Hodgsoni,  leisleri,  lobatus, 
pachyomus;  pumiloides,  serotinus.  They  are  of 
the  &mily  Noctilionidss. 

Sc.  Coromandelianus,  JFV.  Cuv,,  is  a  very 
small  bat,  not  much  larger  than  the  humble  bee, 
and  of  a  ahoBV  black  colour. 

SCOUKING-LEAYES,  of  the  ActsBa  aspera 
and  A.  spicata  of  China,  are  used  for  cleaning 
pewter  vessels. 

SCREENS,  the  tatti  of  Europeans  in  India, 
are  made  of  fragrant  or  other  grasses,  and  are 
suspended  over  the  house  doors  and  windows, 
and  wetted  with  water,  to  cool  the  interiors.  In 
China,  glased  and  varnished  papers  are  largely 
used  for  screens.  In  Japan,  the  Ama-do  is  an 
outside  sliding  shutter.  Fu  su-ma  are  eliding 
paper  screens.      The  shoji  is  a  sliding  screen 
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SCREW  FINE. 
SCREW  PINE,  Kaldera  bufih,  UmbreUa  tree. 


Thainm,  Thalay, 
ThaUy  maxali, . 


Tax. 


>» 


Vaooa  of  Hftoritiiu,  Fr. 
Keora,  ....  Himd. 
SithAynar,     .    .      Tam. 

The  screw  pine,  the  PandanuB  odoratisaimiiB 
of  botanists,  grows  in  Africa,  Madagascar,  Bourbon, 
the  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  in  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
Burma,  and  Malayana,  being  very  common  along 
the  sea-coast.  The  leaves  are  used  for  making 
mats,  baskets,  and  hats;  there  are  extensive 
manufactories  of  these  articles  at  Pulioat,  Cudda- 
lore,  and  several  other  localities.  The  leaves,  as 
soon  as  gathered,  have  the  spines  stripped  off 
their  edges,  the  dorsal  nerve  is  stripped  off,  and 
the  leaf  divided  into  slips  of  the  breadth  proper 
for  the  use  for  which  they  are  required.  The 
fibre  of  the  leaf  is  white,  soft,  and  pulpy,  but 
possessed  of  little  strength.  It  appears  to  be  a 
good  material  for  the  preparation  of  paper,  but 
ill  suited  for  cordage.  The  aerial  rootfi  are  much 
used  as  coarse  brushes  for  whitewashing  houses ; 
when  beaten  with  a  mallet  they  open  out  like  a 
soft  brush.  The  tender  white  leaves  of  the  flower 
yield  a  delightful  fragrance. — M.  E,  J.  R, 

SCROPHUIARIACEiE.  Lind.  The  fig-worts, 
a  natural  order  of  plants,  ver^r  widely  diffused 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  b^g  found  in  the 
whole  range  of  climate  between  the  poles  and 
tropics.  86  E.  Indian  genera  and  166  species  are 
known : — 


1  Vebascam. 

1  Celcia. 

8  Scrophularia. 
S  Mazui. 
3  MimoluB. 
5  Herpestij. 
Guranga. 
8  Dopatrium. 

2  Peplidium. 


5  Linderbergia. 
12  Stemodia. 
7  limnophila. 
3  Buchnera. 
1  Sutera. 
7  Buddlea. 
1  Hemiphragma. 
Geraraia. 


Sooparia. 
12  Lmaria. 

1  Antirrhinum. 

5  Pterostigma. 
3  Bonnaya. 
9  Yandellia. 

6  Torenia. 

2  Artanema. 
8  Striga. 

SCULPTURES.  Monuments,  decorated  build- 
ings, and  sculptured  texts  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal modes  which  the  various  rulers  and  their 
wealthy  subjects  have  adopted  to  perpetuate  their 
edicts,  their  names,  and  fame.  The  history  of 
the  ancient  races  in  all  the  south  of  Asia  is  to 
be  read  in  their  sculptures,  and  that  of  Egypt, 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  British  India  is  being 
daily  added  to  by  means  of  relics  which  are  being 
exhumed  after  an  interval  of  2000  or  3000  years. 
The  Jews  were  forbidden  to  make  the  likeness 
of  anything  in  the  heavens  above,  or  on  the  earth 
beneath,  in  order  to  bow  down  and  worship  it.  But 
with  the  Egyptians  of  old,  and  with  the  Hindu 
and  Buddhist  religionists  now,  the  art  of  sculpture 
is  the  very  pillar  of  their  religion  ;  the  priests  in 
every  temple  first  made  (and  still  make)  their 
god,  and  then  worshipped  it ;  as  in  Exodus  xx. 
4,  the  Egyptians  worshipped  figures  of  the  sun 
as  Ra,  and  of  the  stars  as  the  other  gods,  as  also 
images  of  men,  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes ;  but  the 
earliest  examples  of  Indian  sculpture  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  rails  of  Budh  Gaya  and  Bharhut  of 
the  age  B.C.  250  to  200.  Elephants,  deer,  and 
monkeys  are  better  represented  there  than  in  any 
sculptures  known  in  any  part  of  the  worid ;  so  too 
are  some  trees,  and  the  architectural  details  are 
cut  with  an  elegance  and  precision  which  are 
very  admirable.  The  human  figures,  too,  are 
truthful  to  nature,  though  differing  from  the 
European  standard  of  beauty  and  grace,,  and 
where  grouped  together  combine  to  express  the 
action  intended  with  singular  f  elicity» 


SCULPTURES. 

In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  there 
arose  in  the  extreme  N.W.  of  India,  in  the 
Pan  jab,  and  to  the  W.  of  the  Indus,  a  school  of 
sculpture  strongly  impregnated  with  the  traditions 
of  Greek  art,  and  which  continued  to  ikmrish 
there  for  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  What  the  Buddhists  were  to  the  architec- 
ture of  Northern  India,  that  the  Greeks  were  to 
its  sculpture.  Greek  faces  and  profiles  constantly 
occur  in  ancient  Buddhist  statuary,  and  par- 
ticularly pure  in  the  Panjab.  Proceeding  south- 
wards from  the  Panjab,  the  Greek  type  begms  to 
fade.  Purity  of  outline  gives  place  to  luscioos- 
ness  of  form.  In  the  female  figures  the  artists 
trust  more  to  swdling  breasts  and  towering 
chignons,  and  load  the  neck  with  constantly 
accumulating  jewels.  Nevertheless  the  Gieciaa 
type  long  survived  in  Indian  art  It  is  per* 
fectly  unlike  the  coarse  conventional  ideal  of 
beauty  in  modem  Hindu  sculptures,  and  may 
perhaps  be  traced  as  late  as  the  delicate  pro* 
files  on  the  Sun  Temple  at  Kanarak,  built  in 
the  12th  century  a.d.  on  the  Orissa  shore. 
Borrowing  an  impulse  from  Greek  models,  the 
Buddhist  sculptors,  at  the  commenoement  of  the 
Christian  era,  freed  themselves  from  the  oriental 
tradition,  which  demands  only  the  gigantic  and 
the  grotesque,  and  imitated  nature  with  some 
success.  But  with  the  revival  of  Brahmanism, 
Hindu  sculpture  again  degenerated,  and  it  pos- 
sesses a  religious  rather  than  an  esthetic  interest 

In  the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  at  Amraoti,  a  school 
of  sculpture  was  developed  partaking  of  the 
characteristics  both  of  those  of  Central  India 
and  of  the  west,  and  the  degree  of  art  displayed 
by  sculpture  there  may  be  regarded  as  the  cuhoi- 
nating  point  attained  by  that  art  in  India.  In 
the  subsequent  sculpture  of  the  eariy  Hinda 
temples  and  later  Buddhist  caves,  it  haa  lost  much 
of  its  higher  aesthetic  and  phonetic  qualities,  and 
frequently  resorts  to  expeoients  of  doubling  the 
size  of  principal  personages,  and  of  distinguishing 
gods  from  men  oy  giving  Uiem  more  heads  and 
hands  than  ordinary  beings.  This  is  done  with 
considerable  vigour  and  richness  of  effect  in  the 
temples  of  Orissa  and  Mysore ;  and  in  the  south 
of  India  some  of  the  most  remarkable  groups 
and  statues  continued  to  be  executed  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  But  though 
the  technic  art  of  architecture  continues  to  be 
practised  with  considerable  success,  their  paintings 
and  sculptured  decorations  excite  only  f  edings  of 
dismay,  the  result  of  the  deterioration  of  moral 
and  intellectual  power. 

Many  of  the  Yaiahnava  temples  all  ovw  India 
are  disfigured  by  obscenities,  and  those  in  the 
temples  of  the  Lingaet  sect,  between  the  Tam- 
budra  and  the  Godavery,  are  unexampled;  but 
the  Saiva  shrines  are  generally  free  from  all  soeb, 
though  at  Khajuraho  in  Bundelkfaand  is  one 
with  gross  obscenities. 

General  A.  Cunningham  believes  that  the 
Buddhist  sculptures  of  the  Indo-Scythic  period, 
found  in  the  Eastern  Panjab  at  Shahbasgaifai, 
show  traces  of  Grecian  art  In  all  Indo-ureek 
sculptures,  whenever  a  face  is  partly  tamed  to 
one  side,  that  side  is  invariably  cut  away  to 
nearly  flatness,  so  as  to  give  a  deeper  shadow  to 
it  and  a  greater  prominence  to  the  unaveiied 
side.  There  are  also  fine  specimens  of  Indo- 
Gozinthian  piUars.     He  thinks  the  grett  dsbb 
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of  them  belong  to  the  most  floarishing  period  of 
Indo-Scytfaie  nile  under  Kftniahka  and  his  imme- 
diate saeoenon,  or  from  b.c.  40  to  a.d.  100. 
The  beMity  of  some  specimens  is  great.  Athene 
▼ith  spear  and  helmet,  now  in  the  Lahore  museum, 
may  date  as  eariy  as  b.c.  80. 

The  Indo-Persian  style  preyailedoTer  the  whole 
of  Korthem  India,  boUi  before  and  after  the 
Ghriatiaii  era.  Its  prototype  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fismoos  pillars  of  the  Ach»menian  palaces  at 
Penepolis  and  Susa.  In  the  N.W.  of  India,  it 
was  supplanted  by  the  three  different  styles  of 
Greek  architecture,  by  the  Indo-Corinthian  in 
the  Kabul  Talley,  by  the  Indo-Ionic  in  Taxila, 
and  by  the  Indo-Doric  in  Kashmir.  But  no 
neeioaenB  of  these  styles  have  been  found  to 
the  east  of  the  Sntlej,  wheress  the  Indo- Persian 
style  was  spread  oyer  the  whole  of  Northern 
India,  from  Kabul  to  Orissa,  and  from  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  to  the  source  of  the  Godavery. 
Numerous  specimens  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
sculptaxes  of  Bbarhut,  Gaja,  and  Sanchi,  and  in  the 
actual  pillars  of  Mathura,  Nasik,  Bedsa,  and  Orissa. 
The  Hoiaala  Bellala  temple  at  Somnathpur  is 
triple,  the  cells  wiUi  their  sikras  being. attached 
to  a  square  pillared  hall;  elegance  of  outline 
and  marvellous  elaboration  of  detail  characterize 
these  shrines.  The  great  temple  at  Baillur  has 
a  rerj  solid  Timana,  with  an  anterala  or  porch, 
and  stands  on  a  terrace  about  8  feet  high  and 
10  to  15  feet  wide.  It  was  erected  by  Vishnu 
Verddliana,  to  commemorate  his  conversion  by 
Bamanuja  from  the  Jain  to  the  Hindu  faith. 

At  Hullabidis  the  small  shrine  of  Kait  Eswara, 
oorered  with  sculptures  of  the  very  best  class  of 
Indian  art.  The  great  double  temple  there  rises 
25  feet  from  the  terrace,  but  was  left  uncompleted. 
It  is  built  of  indurated  potetone,  erected  in  a 
block,  and  sculptured  afterwards.  On  the  terrace 
stands  a  frieze  of  elephants,  above  it  a  frieze  of 
the  Slierdala  conventional  elephants,  the  emblems 
of  the  Hoisala  Bellahi ;  then  comes  a  scroll  of 
infinite  beauty,  and  over  it  a  frieze  of  horsemen 
and  another  scroll,  over  which  is  a  bas-relief 
about  700  feet  in  length,  of  scenes  from  the 
Buuayana,  representing  the  conquest  of  Ceylon, 
and  all  the  varied  incidents  of  that  epic.  At 
another  part  are  figures  of  all  the  Hindu  Pantheon  ; 
Brahma  occurs  three  or  four  times,  Siva  with 
Parvati  on  his  knee  is  repeated  fourteen  times, 
Vishnu  and  his  avatars  still  often  er.  All  that 
is  wild  in  human  fancy,  or  warm  in  human  feeling, 
is  found  portrayed  on  these  walls. 

In  the  architecture  of  Southern  India,  a  sculp- 
.  ture  of  frequent  occurrence  are  groups  of  the 
Tali;  a  monster  of  the  lion  type  is  represented 
traaipling  on  an  elephant,  or  a  warrior  sitting  on 
a  rearing  horse,  his  feet  on  the  shields  of  foot 
soldiers;  sometimes  slaying  men,  sometime  tigers, 
i— both  of  them  barbarous  monstrosities. 

Paliya  stones  over  the  graves  of  those  who 
have  fallen  in  battle,  and  Sati  stones,  are  common 
in  Gujerat  and  Cutch,  and  the  Paduka  or  foot 
sculptures  on  the  monuments  of  Sadhus,  are 
vety  numerous.  The  older  Paliya  are  sculptures 
showing  the  style  of  dress  and  warlike  accoutre- 
ments of  olden  times, — chain  armour,  horses  in 
mail,  bows  and  arrows,  swords  of  various  shapes, 
sUelds,  javelins,  etc  etc.,  and  not  unfrequently 
the  names  of  the  reigning  princes  with  dates,  as 
tet  of  Lakha  Phulani  at  Adkot 
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The  sculptures  in  Kashmir,  at  Sanchi,  Benares, 
Amraoti,  Madura,  Tricbinopoly,  Tanjore,  and 
Mahaballlpuram  have  attracted  much  notice,  as 
also  have  those  in  the  cave  temples  at  Ellora, 
Ajunta,  Elephanta,  and  the  edicts  of  Asoka  at 
Gimar  and  other  places. 

The  Amraoti  sculptures  belong  to  a  period  of 
300  years  later  than  those  of  Sanchi,  and  the 
topes  illustrate  the  faith  at  their  date.  In  the 
Amraoti  sculptures  are  numerous  priests  and 
other  signs  of  a  clerical  order  segregated  from 
the  laity  and  of  an  established  ritual.  Sanchi  is 
illustrative  of  the  Hinayana  Buddhist  philosophy, 
500  years  before  the  oldest  Buddhist  book ;  and 
Anoraoti  illustrates  the  Mahayana  philosophy, 
800  years  after  ito  promulgation. 

The  sculptures  on  every  ancient  temple  in 
India  throw  some  light  on  the  subject  of  old 
costume.  These  are  probably  considerably  within 
the  Christian  era,  and  they  fumi^  specimens  of 
the  local  costumes  of  1000  years  ago ;  but  many 
temples  in  the  south  and  west  of  India,  as  also 
in  Gujerat  and  Orissa,  eta,  are  known  to  belong 
to  periods  as  early  as  a.d.  500.  But  although 
^upB  of  figures  are  numerous  b^ond  descrip- 
tion, their  attire  seems  to  be  entirely  conventional* 
Men  for  the  most  part  wear  head-dresses  in  the 
form  of  conical  crowns  richly  covered  witJi  oma- 
mente ;  their  bodies  are  m^ed,  and  their  breasts 
and  arms  show  necklaces  and  armlets  of  very 
ornate  patterns.  From  the  loins  to  the  knee 
or  middle  of  the  thigh,  they  have  in  most 
instances  kilts,  as  it  were,  ako  composed  of 
omamento ;  and  many  are  altogether  nude,  both 
male  and  female,  with  a  girdle  of  ornamental 
pattern  round  the  loins.  These  figures  abound 
among  the  sculptures  of  EUora  and  to  the  13th 
century ;  also  upon  the  Cholla  temples  at  Con- 
jeveram  and  elsewhere,  probably  of  the  same  era. 
In  the  Jain  sculpture  the  male  and  female  figures 
are  invariably  naked,  but  ornamented  in  general 
with  necklaces,  bracelets,  armleto,  and  zones  of 
exceedingly  intricate  and  beautiful  patterns,  in 
imitation,  probably,  of  the  chased  gold  work  of 
the  period. 

Some  of  the  men^s  figures  on  the  temples  of 
the  south  of  India  are  clothed  with  defensive 
armour,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  a  sewn  garment. 
The  men's  figures  have  short  waist-cloths  or 
dhotis,  like  kilts,  with  an  end  in  some  cases 
cast  over  the  shoulder ;  the  women  are  in  the 
same  costume ;  but  both  in  the  earlier  memorial 
stones  and  on  some  of  the  profuse  sculpture  on 
the  temple  at  Hullabid  in  Mysore  (Dhm  Sa- 
mudra,  10th  to  12th  century  A.D.),  they  wear 
bodices,  tied  in  front,  as  Hindu  women  wear  them 
at  present 

The  best  representetions  of  ancient  costume 
in  India  are  the  celebrated  fresco  paintings  in 
the  caves  of  Ajunta.  In  the  Bnddlust  eaves  of 
Ellora  some  paintmgs  in  a  similar  style  had  been 
executed ;  but  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Mu« 
hammadans  when  they  invaded  the  Dekhan  early 
in  the  14th  century,  and  it  is  extraordinary  that 
those  of  Ajunta  escaped  their  iconoclastic  and 
fanatic  zeal  They  dia  escape,  however,  and  for 
several  years  Major  Gill,  of  toe  Madras  army,  was 
engaged  by  Government  in  copying  them  on  their 
original  scale.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  the  date  of 
the  Ajunta  paintings,  which  represent  scenes  in 
Buddmsthistozy;  and  the  series  may  extend  from 
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the  first  or  second  century  before  Christ  to  the 
fourth  and  sixth  century  of  our  era.  In  either  case 
they  are  upwards  of  1000  years  old.  One  very 
large  picture,  covered  with  figures,  represents 
the  coronation  of  Sinhala,  a  Buddhist  king.  He 
is  seated  on  a  stool  or  chair,  crowned  with  a 
tiara  of  the  usual  conventional  form ;  com,  as 
an  emblem  of  plenty  and  fertility,  is  being  poured 
over  his  shoulder  by  girls.  He  is  nakea  from 
the  throat  to  the  waist.  All  the  women  are 
naked  to  the  waist ;  some  of  them  have  the  end 
of  the  cloth,  or  saree,  thrown  across  the  bosom, 
and  passing  over  the  left  shoulder.  Spearmen 
on  foot  and  on  horseback  have  short  waist-cloths 
only.  In  another  large  picture,  full  of  figures, 
representing  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into 
Ceylon  and  its  establishment  there,  all  the  figures, 
nude  and  female,  are  naked  to  the  waist  Some 
have  waist-cloths  or  kilts  only,  others  have  scarfs, 
or  probably  the  ends  of  the  dhotis  thrown  over 
the  shoulders.  Female  figures  in  different  atti- 
tudes around,  are  all  naked,  but  have  necklaces, 
ear-rings,  and  -bracelets;  and  one,  a  girdle  of 
jewels  round. 

Later  structures  have  been  raised  by  Muham- 
roadans.  In  Northern  India '^the  best  buildings 
date  from  the  12th  to  the  16th  century  (a.d.  1193- 
1554).  They  were  erected  during  the  Pathan 
domination,  and  are  contemporaneous  with  the 
best  period  of  European  art,  that  is  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  epoch  which  vritnessed  the  art-glories 
ol  Rouen  and  Chartres,  of  Paris  under  Philip 
Augustus,  of  Rheims,  Loan,  and  Noyon,  of  Troyes 
and  Dijon,  participated  in  the  triumphs— only 
tempered  by  a  low  degree  of  dvilieation^-of 
Pathan  warriors,  who,  justly  ambitious  to  per- 
petuate the  conquest  of  the  Hindus,  emplojir^ 
their  subjects  to  erect  for  them  a  series  of  build- 
ings in  the  capital  of  Dehli,  which  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  in  India.  No  isolated  monu- 
ment, at  least  of  the  ISth  century,  exists  anywhere 
to  equal  in  beauty,  strength,  or  dimensions  the 
celebrated  Kiitub  Minar;  and  the  magnificent 
range  of  arches  which  form  part  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Great  Mosque,  as  the  Kutub,  are  only  less 
beautiful,  from  certain  defects  of  construction, 
than  the  pointed  openings  of  Christian  cathedrals, 
which,  however,  they  rival  in  colossal  proportions. 
The  14th  century — in  France  almost  barren  of 
art  reminiscences,  owing  to  foreign  invasion  and 
intestine  wars — ^is  remarkable  as  the  epoch  when 
English  art  first  acquired  its  individuality.  At 
the  same  period,  a  like  individuality  was  growing 
out  of  the  many  buildings  erected  by  the  Hindus 
for  their  Muhammadan  masters.  In  striking 
contrast  with  the  delicate  ornament  of  Netley, 
Tintem,  and  Melrose,  with  the  fortifications  of 
many  an  English  city,  and  the  spires  of  many  an 
English  church,  are  the  mausoleum  of  Taghalaq 
Shah,  the  city  he  erected  and  called  after  his 
name,  the  villages  of  Kirkhee  and  Begampur,  the 
Jumaat  Khana  mosque,  and  the  tombs  around 
it,  all  of  which  display  a  stem  simplicity,  more 
duu^cteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  than  the  native 
mind,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  construction  and 
power  of  execution,  combined  with  mathematical 
procision  in  the  application  of  building  materials 
to  their  logical  uses.  The  arrangements  intro- 
duced to  supply  the  wants  of  the  ruling  race, 
and  the  skilful  adaptation  of  an  indigenous 
method  of  building  to  tha  manneiis  and  customs 


of  the  Muhammadan,  are  as  astonishing  as  they 
are  successful.  In  the  14th  century  neither 
European  nor  Asiatic  sacrificed  ntalitj  to  beauty; 
they  sought  to  adorn  the  parts  of  their  oonsiinctionf 
never  to  construct  their  ornament.  To  them  a 
dome  was  the  outward  and  visible  expression  of 
its  internal  shape;  if  a  kiosk  was  introduced, 
it  was  to  crown  a  staircase,  add  weight  to  an 
angle,  or  to  serve  some  other  useful  purpose. 
Marble  was  legitimately  employed  to  cover  a 
dome  or  a  kiosk,  to  form  a  border  to  an  arch* 
way  inscribed  with  sentences  from  the  Koran,  or 
in  perforated  screens  exquisitely  carved.  It  is 
possible  to  ^  read '  such  buildings ;  they  are  sermons 
m  stones,  they  are  works  of  art.  The  plains  of 
Dehli  disclose  little  to  mark  the  15th  oantury. 
A  mosque  full  of  detaik  of  marvellous  originality, 
and  other  buildinffs  created  by  Humayun,  the 
gateways  of  Arab  ki  serai,  and  many  a  namelesB 
sepulchre,  fairly  represent  the  16th;  tfaou^ 
Humayun's  tomb  discloses  a  falling  off  in  know- 
ledge of  constructive  principle.  The  woiks  d 
Akbar,  in  the  17th  century,  present  a  host  of 
ideas  to  inquiring  men  astonished  to  find  so  many 
proofs  of  bodily  vigour  and  masculine  intelleck 
such  as  it  seems  difficult  to  ascribe  to  an  Indian 
population. 

But  the  era  of  the  European  renaissance 
exhibits  in  the  north-west  of  India  a  still  more 
remarkable  spectacle.  There  rose  in  the  dty  of 
Agra  a  building  of  white  marble,  which,  viewed 
at  sunrise  or  sunset,  in  the  heat  of  the  day  .or 
bv  chill  moonlight,  conveys  to  the  eye  impreesioni 
of  grace  and  beaut;^^  such  as  no  photographic 
skill  can  seize,  no  painter  or  architect  dc^eate. 
Forgetting  that  the  dome  is  as  false  as  it  is  useless, 
that  a  so-called  symmetry  is  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  propriety  and  sense,  and  that  a  species 
of  mosaic  which  should  serve  to  decorate  a  lady  s 
boudoir  is  unfitted  for  the  exterior  of  a  colossal 
mausoleum, — the  Taj  Mahal  remains  the  most 
magnificent  architectural  effect  to  be  found  ia 
the  whole  world.  The  men  of  the  17th  century 
who  created  it  were  artists  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  but  thev  were  content  to  please  the 
eye,  while  their  predecessors  of  the  14th  aimed 
at  satisfying  the  mind  also. 

A  raised  phitform,  313  feet  square  and  18 
feet  high,  faced  with  white  marble,  has  at  each 
corner  a  minaret  133  feet  in  height  In  the 
centre  stands  the  mausoleum,  a  square  of  186  feet, 
with  33  feet  9  inches  of  its  corners  out  off.  The 
centre  of  this  is  occupied  by  the  principal  d<Mne, 
58  feet  in  diameter  and  80  feet  in  height,  under 
which  is  an  enclosure  formed  by  a  screen  of  trellis- 
work  of  white  marble.  Within  this,  in  its  centre, 
is  the  over  tomb  of  Mumtaz  Mahal,  and  on  one 
side  that  of  Shah  Jidban,  the  tombs  being  is 
vaults  immediately  below.  In  every  angle  of 
the  building  is  a  small  domical  apartment,  two 
storeys  in  height,  26  feet  8  inches  in  diameter. 
All  the  spandrili,  all  the  angles  and  more  import^ 
ant  architectural  detaik,  ca  pure  white  marble, 
and  the  tombs  and  screens  are  inlaid  with  agates, 
jasners,  bloodstones,  combined  in  wreaths,  scrolls, 
and  frets,  exquisite  in  design  and  beautiftd  in 
colour. 

Aurangzeb  ordered  a  sto-ucture  over  hisdaaghter 
Rabia  at  Aurangabad,  and  in  the  besinning  of  the 
19th  century  an  imitation  was  erected  at  Lacknoir< 

The  black-ground  mosaics  at  Dehli  ace  similtf 
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to  the  Florentine  mosaics,  and  are  tliought  to 
imwe  been  introdaoed  by  Aostb  of  Bordeaux,  a 
ievreller  who  was  much  employed  by  Shah  Jaban. 
Tbe  moflaicB  on  a  white  ground  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  boildings  of  Lahore,  Dehli,  Agra ;  tbe  Taj 
Mahal  and  the  palace  of  Shah  Jahan,  at  Agra, 
contain  the  most  numerous  and  finest  examples. 
Tliey  resemble  the  white  ground  mosaics  of 
Eorope,  as  seen  in  trays,  tables,  and  fancy-work. 

Amtm  or  Augnstin  de  Bordeaux  executed  a 
mosaic  of  Orpheus  or  Apollo  playing  to  the  beasts, 
after  Raphad's  picture,  which  was  in  the  throne- 
room  tliere.  It  was  brought  to  London  to  the  India 
mnfleoiD. 

The  Indians  owe  their  knowledge  of  the  pietro- 
dnro  art  of  inlaying  in  precious  stones  to  Floren- 
tine artists.  Up  to  the  erection  of  Akbar's  tomb 
at  Sikandra,  in  Ae  first  ten  years  of  Jahangbr's 
reign,  a.d.  1605-1615,  there  are  numerous  mosaics 
of  colotired  marble,  but  no  sample  of  inlay.  In 
the  tomb  of  Itimad-ud-Dowlah,  a.d.  1615  to 
1628,  both  systems  are  in  perfection.  In  the 
Taj  and  the  palaces  at  Agra  and  Dehli,  built  by 
Slmh  Jahan,  a.d.  1628-1668,  the  mosaic  has 
disappeared,  being  entirely  supplanted  by  the 
inlBj.—Fergusson,  ^.  38, 862, 888, 405,  588,  596 ; 
Cumnngham^  Y.  Tiii;  Burgea;  Mor,  and  MaL, 
18a&-89. 

SCUTELLARIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
fanuly  Lamtaoece,  section  Scutellariese.  Handsome 
plants  when  in  flower,  adapted  for  the  front  of 
borders;  Ihe  colours  are  purple,  yellow,  red,  or 
blue.  8.  Tiscidula  is  the  Hwang-k'in  of  China ; 
its  roots  and  seed  are  used  medicinally. 

8.  ColebrookiaDa,  Wall.,  PenioBola  of  India. 

8.  discolor,  CUA.,  Khaiiya  and  Nepal. 

8.    Indioa,  Linn,,  Mababaleshwar,  China,  Japan, 
Holncoaa. 

8.  rivulaxii,  WcUl.,  Nepal  and  China. 

8.  acandens,  Buck,,  Nepal  and  Eamaon. 

S.  ▼iolacea,  Wight^  Peninsula  of  India. 
^W.  le. ;  RiddelL 

SOYLAX,  ac.  550,  was  the  first  European  who 
is  known  to  have  visited  India.  He  was  sent  by 
Darias  to  explore  the  Indus,  and  wrote  an  account 
of  his  journey.  The  next  historian  of  India  was 
Ctesias,  who  liyed  for  some  years  at  the  Persian 
court  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  b.g.  427.  Herodotus, 
howeyer,  followed  Scylax  as  an  authority,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  B.C. 
827,  that  a  body  of  able  observers,  trained  in  the 
school  of  Aristotle,  were  able  to  eive  accurate 
ideas  to  Europe  of  the  condition  of  India ;  and  of 
these  writers,  Megasthenes  is  far  the  most  import- 
ant. He  lived  at  the  court  of  Chandragupta,  at 
Palibrotha,  as  an  envoy  from  Seleucus  i.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  military  force  of  Chandragupta 
consisted  of  600,000  infantry,  80,000  cavalry,  and 
9000  ^epbants.  India  seems  to  have  been  known 
to  the  €&edk8  only  as  a  country  that,  by  sea,  was 
to  be  reached  by  the  way  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  though  Scylax  had,  by  the 
order  of  Darius,  dropped  down  the  river  Indus, 
coasted  Arabia,  and  thence  reached  the  Red  Sea, 
this  voyage  was  either  forgotten  or  disbelieved, 
and  in  t^e  time  of  the  Ptolemies  it  seems  probable 
tiiat  nobody  thought  that  India  could  be  reached 
by  sea  from  Egypt ;  and  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus  in 
Asia  Minor  came  to  Alexandria  to  persuade 
Energetss  to  give  him  the  command  of  a  vessel 


reached  by  sea  a  country  Which  he  called  India, 
and  brought  back  a  cargo  of  spices  and  precious 
stones.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  coasts  which 
he  visited,  and  it  was  made  use  of  by  Pliny.  But 
it  is  possible  that  the  unknown  country,  called 
India,  which  Eudoxus  visited,  was  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  for  Abyssinia  was  often  called 
India  by  the  ancients,  and  all  east  of  the  Euphrates 
was  also  known  as  Hind  or  India — Perry* s  Bird^s- 
eye  View  of  India,  p.  52 ;  As,  Res,  x.  p.  118. 

SCYLLIIDJ5,  a  family  of  fishes,  of  which  the 
following  species  occur  in  the  Indian  Ocean : — 

Seyllium  marmoraium,  Benn,,  E.  L  Archipelago. 
S.  macnlatiim,  Bl.,  Schn.,  Australian  Seas. 
S.  Capense,  M,  and  H.,  Cape,  India. 

5.  Burgeri,  M,  and  H.,  Japan,  B.  I.  Archipelago. 
OinglTmoetoma  Mullen,  Gthr,,  India. 

6.  brevicaudatum,  Othr,,  Zansibar,  Seychelles. 
G.  concolor,  Bupp.,  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean,  Archipelago, 
St^ostoma  tigrinuro,  Om.,  Indian  Seas. 
ChiioscylHum  malaisianum,  Lets,,  Archipelago. 
C.  Indicum,'  Om.,  Cape  to  Japan. 
C.  punctatum,  M,  and  H,,  Java. 
CrossorhinuB  barbatiu,  Gm.,  Australia  and  Japan. 
C.  dasypogon,  BVcr.,  Archipelago. 

SCYTHIA,  Sakadwipa,  also  Sakatai,  the  conn, 
try  of  the  Sakae,  was  a  term  in  use  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  of  a  very  indefinite  character, 
but  it  was  generally  understood  to  mean  the  terri- 
tories occupied  by  the  nomadic  tribes  who  roamed 
over  the  regions  from  the  north  of  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas,  eastwards  into  the  countries  now 
known  as  Mongolia  and  Tartary.  Ancient  Euro- 
pean literature  further  distinguishes  Scythians 
mto  those  of  Europe  and  those  of  Asia ;  the  former 
are  supposed  to  hiave  occupied  the  country  from 
the  Danube  to  the  sources  of  the  Dniester  and  tiie 
Dnieper,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Don,  and 
along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
portion  between  the  Danube  and  the  city  of  Car- 
cinitis  was  called  Old  Scythia ;  and  the  peninsula 
(Taurida)  to  the  Borysthenes  was  called  Little 
Scythia ;  and  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  Little  Scythia 
included  the  country  as  far  as  the  Danube,  previ* 
ously  occupied  by  the  Thracians.  These  European 
Scythi  seem  to  have  been  colonists  from  Asia. 

Of  the  migrations  into  India  of  the  Indo-Scythic 
Gretffi,  Taksbik,  and  Asi,  that  of  Sehesnag  from 
Sehesnagdes  (Takshak  from  Tacharisthan),  six 
centuries  before  Christ,  is  the  first  noticed  by  the 
Puranas.  About  the  same  period  a  grand  irruption 
of  the  same  races  conquered  Asia  Minor,  and 
eventually  Scandinavia ;  and  subseouently  the  Asi 
and'Tachari  overturned  the  Grreek  kingdom  of 
Bactria.  The  Romans  felt  the  power  of  the  Asi, 
the  Katti,  and  Cimbri  from  the  ftaltic  shore ;  and 
the  Scythic  tribes  who  have  entered  India  as 
oonquerors,  are  the  Getee,  the  Takshak,  the  Asi, 
Katti,  Rajpali,  Hun,  and  Kamari. 

Colonel  Tod  supposes  the  Asi  and  Tachari  to  be 
the  Aswa  and  Takshak  or  Toorshka  races  of  the 
Puranas  of  Sakadwipa,  and  the  Dahse  to  be  the 
Dahya,  one  of  the  36  royal  Rajput  tribes,  now 
extinct 

The  martial  tribes  whom  Alexander  encountered 
in  the  Panjab,  were  of  Sqythian  descent.  During 
his  two  years*  campaign  in  the  Paniab  and  Sind; 
Alexander  captured  no  province,  but  he  made 
alliances,  founded  cities,  and  planted  Greek  garri* 
sons.  At  Taxila  ^eri-Shahan)  and  Nikaia  (Mong) 
for  i&M  voyage  of  discovery.  A  vessel  was  given  I  in  the  Northern  Paniab,  at  Alexandria  (Uchh)  in 
klM;  and  thoogh  he  was  but  bfidly  fitted  oat,  he  I  the  Southern  PanjaD,  at  PataUt  (Hyderabad)  in 
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Sind,  and  at  other  pointB  along  his  route,  be 
established  military  settlements  of  Greeks  or  allies. 

DuriDg  the  next  700  years,  Scythic  tribes  of  the 
Sa,  the  iSaka,  the  Hud,  Naga,  aud  the  Geta,  made 
contiuuous  and  several  successful  efforts  to  settle. 
About  B.C.  126,  the  Tartar  tribe  of  Su  are  Baid  to 
have  driven  out  the  Greek  rulers  from  Bactria. 
The  Grseco-Bactrian  settlements  in  the  Panjab 
were  overthrown  by  the  Tue-Chi ;  and  during  the 
rule  of  Kanishka,  who  held  the  fourth  Buddhist 
council  about  a.d.  40,  Scythio  settlements  were 
formed  as  far  south  as  the  districts  now  known  as 
the  Central  Provinces. 

Scythian  races  more  than  once  overthrew  the 
prior  rulers,  and  more  than  once  sustained  great 
defeats;  but  some  of  the  Rajput  dynasties,  and 
also  the  Jat,  the  ancient  Gets,  retained  a  perma- 
nent hold  on  the  country  east  of  the  Indus  and 
southwards  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  one 
Jat  prince  is  now  ruling  in  Bhurtpur,  another  in 
Dholpur. 

The  Sah  of  Saurashtra  (B.C.  60-70),  the  Gupta 
of  Kanouj  (a.d.  819*470),  and  the  Valabhi  of 
Gutch  (a.d.  480-722),  seem  to  have  opposed  suc- 
cessive hordes  of  Scythians.  But  Mr.  Fergusson 
believes  that  it  was  the  White  Hun  who  over- 
threw the  Gupta  dynasty  between  a.d.  450  and 
475,  and  that  the  Saka  and  the  Hun  were  finally 
overthrown  at  the  great  battles  of  Kariur,  near 
Multan  and  Maushari,  which  that  learned  writer 
supposes  to  have  been  fought  between  a.d.  526 
and  544. 

During  these  struggles  for  dominion,  Vikram- 
aditya,  a  king  of  Ujjain,  about  B.C.  57,  drove  back 
one  Scythic  invasion,  and  his  victory  gave  rise  to 
the  Samvat  era  still  current  in  India.  Salivahana, 
another  king  of  Southern  India,  is  supposed  to 
have  succesaiully  checked  another  Scythic  mvasion, 
A.D.  78,  from  which  event  the  Saka  era  is  reckoned ; 
but  the  victory  did  not  secure  permanent  advan- 
tages, for  Cosmos  Indicopleustes,  who  traded  in 
the  Red  Sea  about  a.d.  535,  speaks  of  the  Hun  as 
a  powerful  nation  in  Northern  India  in  his  day. 

The  Jat  divide  with  the  Takshak  the  claim  of 
being  the  parent  name  of  the  various  tribes  called 
Scythic  invaders  of  India ;  and  Colonel  Tod  pos- 
sessed an  inscription  of  the  5th  century,  apply- 
ing both  epithets  to  the  same  prince,  who  is 
invested  moreover  with  the  Scythic  quality  of 
worshipping  the  sun.  It  states  likewise  that  the 
mother  of  this  prince  was  of  the  Yadu  race; 
strengthening  their  claims  to  a  niche  amongst  the 
thirty -six  Rajcula,  as  well  as  their  Yadu  descent. 
The  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  to  which 
this  inscription  belongs,  is  a  period  of  interest  in 
Jat  history.  De  Guignes,  from  original  authorities, 
states  that  the  Yu-chi,  or  Jat,  established  them- 
selves in  the  Panjab  in  the  5th  and  6tli  centuries, 
and  the  inscription  alluded  to  applies  to  a  prince 
whose  capital  is  styled  Salindrapura  in  these 
regions,  and  doubtless  the  Salivahanpur,  where 
the  Yadubhatti  established  themselves  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tak.  How  much  earlier  than 
this  the  Jat  penetrated  into  Rajasthan,  must  be 
left  to  more  ancient  inscriptions  to  determine; 
but  in  A.D.  440  we  find  him  in  power. 

The  evidence  of  coins  and  the  names  of  Indian 
tribes  or  reigning  families,  such  as  the  Saka,  the 
Hun,  and  the  Naga,  point  to  Scythian  settlements 
as  far  south  as  the  Central  Provinces  of  India. 

The  Jat,  who  form  nearly  one*half  of  the  in- 
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habitants  of  the  Panjab,  are  identified  with  the 
Get®,  and  their  great  subdivision  the  Dbc,  with 
the  Dahse,  whom  Strabo  places  on  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian.  The  existing  division  between  the 
Jat  and  the  Dhe  has  been  traced  back  to  the 
contiguity  of  the  Massa-Getie  and  the  Dabae,  who 
dwelt  by  the  side  of  each  other  in  Central  Asia. 
A  similar  descent  has  been  traced  to  certain  of  the 
Rajput  tribes,  and  until  the  5th  centiuy  a«d.,  the 
Jat  and  the  Rajput  intermarried. 

The  northern  or  l^betan  form  of  Buddh- 
ism, represented  by  Kanishka  and  his  council  in 
A.D.  40,  made  its  way  south  to  the  plains  of 
Hindustan,  and  during  the  next  six  centuries 
competed  with  the  earlier  Buddhism  of  Asoka. 
The  Chinese  Pilgrim,  in  A.D.  629-645,  found  both 
the  northern  or  Scythic  and  the  southern  forms 
of  Buddhism  in  full  vigour  in  India. 

As  Chandragupta,  who  freed  India  from  the 
Greeks,  is  celebrated  in  the  drama  Mudra-raksliasa, 
so  Vikramaditya,  the  vanquisher  of  the  Soy thiaiis^ 
forms  the  central  royal  personage  of  the  Hindu 
stage. 

Another  popular  era,  the  Saka,  literally  the 
Scythian,  takes  its  commencement  in  A.D.  78,  and 
is  supposed  to  commemorate  the  defeat  of  the 
Scythians  by  a  king  of  Southern  India,  Saliva* 
hana.    During  the  seven  centuries  which  followed, 
three  powerful  monarchies,  the  Sah,  Gupta,  and 
Valabhi,  established  themselves  in  Northern  and 
Western  India.    The  Sahs  of  Saurashtra  are  traced 
bv  coins  and  inscriptions  from  B.c.  60  or  70  to 
after  a.d.  2S5.    After  the  Sahs  come  tiie  Guptas 
of  Kanouj,  in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  the  middle 
land   (Madhya  -  desha)  of  ancient  Brahmanism. 
The  Guptas  introduced  an  era  of  their  own,  com- 
mencing in  A.D.  819,  and  ruled*  in  person  or  by 
viceroys  over  Northern  India  during  150  years,  as 
far  to  the  south-west  as  Eattyawar.      The  Gupta 
dynasty  was    overthrown    by  foreign    invadtfs, 
apparently  a  new  influx  of  Huns  or  Tartars  from 
the  north-west  (a.d.  450-470).    The  Valabhi  suc- 
ceeded the  Gupta,  and  ruled  over  Cutch,  Surat, 
Broach,  Kaira,  and  part  of  Baroda  and  Malwa, 
from  A.D.  480  to  722.    Hiwen  Thsang,  630-640, 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  Valabhi  and  of  the 
prevailing  Buddhist  religion.    The  Vakbhis  seem 
to  have  been  overthrown  by  the  early  Arab  in- 
vaders of  Sind  in  the  8th  century. 

Mat-Wan-lin,  on  the  authority  of  Chinese  his- 
torians, says  the  Yue-Chi  or  Scythians  invaded 
India  about  B.C.  26,  and  remained  in  India  till 
A.D.  222.  According  to  Dr.  Bhau  Daji,  these  Yue- 
Chi  appear  to  have  been  the  Abhira. 

In  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  geographer,  a  laiige 
part  of  North- Western  India  was  occupied  by  the 
Indo-Scythians.  In  the  Nasik  cave  inscriptioDa, 
Ushavadata,  the  son-in-law  of  Nah^quma,  is  called 
a  Saka,  and  a  Saka  Sena  is  mentioned  in  the 
Kenheri  caves.  The  prophetic  chapters  of  the 
Puranas  mention  16  Saka  kings,  8  Yavana,  7 
Abhira,  and  10  Gardabhilla  kings. 

The  Scythians  who  occupied  the  Yuzufoii  coun- 
try were  the  Sakse  and  Tochari. 

The  Takka  or  Takshaka  were  a  Scythian  migrar 
tion  about  the  6th  century  B.C.  Their  settlements 
in  the  4th  century  B.C.  seem  to  have  extended 
from  the  Paropamisan  range  in  Afghanistan,  to 
deep  into  Northern  India,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  great  serpent  race,  the  Naga*  oH^ 
mentioned  in  Sanskrit  literatore;  both  Naga  w^ 
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IkUaka  mean  snake ;  and  they  were  taree  and 
iBpent  worBhiroers.  The  Greek  inTaden,  &c. 
327,  found  the  Takka  settled  in  the  Rawal  Pindi 
district,  for  irhich,  from  the  12th  c^DLtnry,  another 
Scjthic  race,  the  Ghakhar,  had  been  fighting. — 
EiphinUone*s  India;  TotTs  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  35;  /. 
A,  S.  JB.  ▼!.  p.  677 ;  Imp.  Gaz. 
SEA. 
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Seft  of  China,  Bahr-ul-Mahit ;  Indian  Ocean, 
Bahr-  ul -  Akhsar  ;  Red  Sea,  Bahr-  ul  -  Ahmar ; 
Meditenanean,  Bahr-nl-Rum  ;  Dead  Sea  or  Sea  of 
Lot,  Bahr-i-Lut ;  sea  flow  and  ebb,  Madd-o-Jaacr ; 
sea  breeze,  Nasim-i-Bahr ;  sea  chart,  Kinar- 
Namah  ;  sea-coast,  Kinar,  Sahilah-Ripa ;  sea 
oompasa,  Kiblah-Nooma ;  sea  ear,  Darya  gosh; 
sea-iiorae,  Faras-ul-Bahr,  Hippocampus;  seaport, 
Bandar  ;  sea-shell,  Sadf,  SipL 

As  wavelets  dash  upon  a  reef,  they  are  lit  by 
wbat  the  Arabs  call  the  '  jewels  of  the  deep,'  and 
the  superstition  is,  that  these  flashes  of  light  are 
jewels  made  to  adorn  the  necks  and  hair  of  the 
mermaids  and  mermen.   When  removed  from  their 
native  elements,  the  gems  fade  and  disappear. 
There  are  some  ideas  similar  to  this  among  the 
Scotch  and  other  northern  people.     The  colour 
of  the  sea  greatly  varies  in  aifferent  parts  of  the 
globe.     It  is  white  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  black 
aronnd   the  Maldives,   vermilion    off   California 
(caused  by  the  red  colour  of  the  infusoria  it 
contaios),  and  green  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
over  all  coral  rocks.     In  the  Arctic  Sea  it  under- 
goes rapid  transitions  from  purity  to  opacity,  from 
ultramarine  to  olive-^reen,  the  green  colour  being 
caused  by  myriads  of  miuute  insects  which  prey 
on  each  other.     The  sea-shore  residents  in  trop- 
ical countries  wait  every  morning  with  impatience 
the  cominj^  of  the  sea-breeze.    It  sets  in  about 
eleven  o'clock.  Then  the  sultry  heat  of  the  oppress- 
ive morning  is  dissipated,  and  there  is  a  delight- 
ful freshness  in  the  air,  which  seems  to  give  new 
life  to  all  in  their  daily  labours.     After  sunset 
there  is  again  another  calm.    The  sea-breese  is 
now  done,  and  in  a  short  time  the  land-breeze 
seta  in.     This  alternation  of  the  sea  and  land 
breeze,  a  wind  from  the  sea  by  day  and  from 
the  land  by  night,  is  so  regular  in  intertropical 
ooontries,  that  it  is  looked  for  by  the  people 
with  as  much  confidence  as  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun.    The  oppressive  heat  of  the  sun  and 
the  climate  of  the  sea-shore  is  mitigated  and  made 
both  refreshing  and  healthful  l^  the  alternation 
of  those  winds,  which  invariably  come  from  the 
ooolest  place, — the  sea,  which  is  the  cooler  by 
day,  and  the  land,  which  is  the  cooler  by  night. 
About  ten  in  the  morning,  the  heat  of  the  sun 
has  played  npon  the  land  with  sufficient  intensity 
to  raise  its  temperature  above  that  of  the  water. 
A  portion  of  this  heat  being  imparted  to  the 
superincumbent  air,  causes  it  to  rise,  when  the 
air,  first  from  the  beach,  then  from  the  sea,  to 
the  distanee  of  several  miles,  begins  to  flow  in 
with  a  most  delightful  and  invigorating  freshness. 
SEA  -  BEAVER,  Enhydra  mlirina,  the  Kalan 
ol  the  Kamtschadales ;   Mustela  Lutris  of  lin- 
D8BUS ;  Lntra  marina  of  Steller.    CM>iain  Cook 
in  his  last  voyage  says  that  this  ammal  haunts 


sea-washed  rocks,  lives  mostly  in  the  water, 
and  approximates  to  the  seals  more  than  to  tho 
otters  m  itB  habits.  Their  food  is  fish.  The  female 
brings  forth  on  land,  and  notwithstanding  tlie 
general  marine  habits  of  the  animal,  it  has  been 
occaaionally  seen  very  far  from  the  shore.  It 
is  found  in  the  North  Pacific  from  Kamtschatka 
to  the  Yellow  Sea  on  the  Asiatic  side,  and 
from  Alaska  to  California  on  the  American  coast 
(Richardson).  The  fur  was  eagerly  sought  after, 
and  is  still  prized,  but  not  so  highly  as  formerly. 

SEA-COCGANUT. 


Goootier  de  Maldives,  Fs. 
Cocos-de-mer,    .    .    .  „ 
Darya-ka  nanl,      .  Hind. 
Ubdienarikaylum,  Sansk. 


Zi-calappers,  .  .  SiNOR. 
KTiddal  tajngai,  .  TASf. 
Samutrapu  iainkaya,  TiL. 


This  is  the  fruit  of  the  Lodoioea  Seychellararo. 
It  resembles  two  cocoanuts  fastened  together ;  it 
is  convex  on  one  side,  and  almost  flat  on  the 
other,  oblong,  and  somewhat  pointed  at  both 
ends.  The  shell  is  dark-ooloured,  and  contains  a 
kernel  not  unlike  that  of  the  ordinary  cocoanut, 
but  drier,  harder,  and  more  insipid.  They  are 
often  seen  floating  in  the  sea  off  the  coasts  of 
Arabia  and  Africa,  whence  they  are  brought  to 
Bombay ;  and  also  from  the  Laccadive  and  Mai- 
dive  Islands,  where  the  tree  grows.  The  shells 
are  made  into  drinking-cups  and  scallops,  which 
are  used  by  the  Indian  devotees.  The  xemel  is 
used  medicinally  by  native  practitioners  in  cases 
of  typhus  fever,  etc. 

Sea-cocoanut  of  Tenasserim  is  the  fruit  of  the 
Xylocarpus  granatum,  Kon.,  the  Carapa  Moluc-> 
censis,  JLam.,  very  common  in  the  mangrove 
swamps,  and  growing  near  tlie  shore ;  its  fruit 
falls  into  the  water,  and  floats  out  upon  the  sea, 
which  gives  rise  to  its  name.  The  fruit  is  not 
edible,  but  is  exceedingly  astringent,  and  is  re-* 
garded  by  the  natives  as  a  specific  in  cholera. 
— Faftlkner;  Mason,  • 

SEA-COW  of  Behring  Straits  is  the  Rytinia 
Stelleri,  a  sirenian.    It  lives  on  sea- weed. 

SEA-EAGLES  are  species  of  Pandion,  Polios- 
tus,  Ualieetus.    See  Eagles. 

SEA-EAR,  species  of  the  Haliotis,  a  genus  of 
the  Haliotidie  of  the  mollnsca. 

SEA-ELEPHANT  of  Tristan  da  Cunha  and 
Kerguelen's  Land,  Morunga  elephantina.  It  at- 
tains to  12  feet  in  length. 

SEA-GYPSIES,  a  name  by  which  sailors  desig- 
nate the  Baju-laut,  a  seafaring  people  of  the  K. 
Archipelago,  and  also  the  Selones  of  the  Mergui 
Archipelago. 

SEA-HAWK,,  or  frigate  bird,  the  Atagen 
aquilus,  is  also  called  the  man-of-war  bird  and 
the  boatswain.  -  It  has  short  feet,  and  cannot 
swim  or  dive.  It  is  intermediate  between  the 
predaceous  sea  and  land  birds.  It  attacks  tho 
smallest  birds,  and  makes  other  fishing  birds 
abandon  their  prey.  It  is  of  immense  endurance^ 
takes  great  flights,  and  rises  to  vast  heights  in 
the  air.  It  ranges  through  all  tropical  seas,  and 
hovers  over  the  tropical  waters.  It  has  been  seen 
400  leagues  from  land.  Its  expanded  pinions 
measure  14  feet  from  end  to  end. — Bennett. 

SEA-HORSE,  a  fish  of  the  genus  Hippocam- 
pus, one  of  the  Synguathidse,  the  head  of  which 
assumes  a  bent  poaition  like  the  head  and  neck  of 
a  horse. 

SEA-HORSE,  a  mammal  of  the  Arctic  seas. 
Their  teeth   are   brought  from  California  and 
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other  parte  of  Western  America,  and  are  used  by    aiong  with  the  Gulf  Stream.    They  are  known  to 
the  Chinese  in  the  same  manner  as  ivory.    They  ,  constitate  tiie  principal  food  for  the  whale,  but 


are  the  teeth  and  tusks  of  the  walrus  and  other 
cetaceous  animals. — Morrison. 

SEAL,  the  name  of  a  family  of  amphibious 
animals,  yalued  for  the  oil  obtained  from  tne  fat  or 
blubber,  and  also  for  their  skin,  which  is  used  for 
a  yariety  of  purposes,  largely  for  ladies'  cloaks. — 
Faulkner, 

SEAL. 

Khatm, 
Cachet, 
Petohafte, 


...    r  R. 

.     .      Ger. 

Mahr,  HiND.,  Pebs.  Turk. 


SigiUi, 


It. 


SigiUum,  ....    Lat. 

Nagin Pers. 

SelloB,  .  .  .  Port.,  Sp. 
Mutra,  Mudra,  .  .  Tam. 
Muhurle, ....  Turk. 


The  seals  of  oriental  nations  are  used  for  orna- 
ment, and  as  signet-rings.  The  Anguliya  mudra, 
or  finger-rinff  seal  or  signet,  has  from  the 
earliest  perio&  been  commonly  used  in  the  east. 
Ahasnerus  takes  his  signet  off  his  hand,  and  giyes 
it  first  to  Haman,  and  again  to  Mordecai;  and 
Herodotus  notices  that  each  of  the  Babylonians 
wore  a  seal-ring.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
their  rings  curiously  engraved  with  devices,  and 
that  cast  by  Polycrates  into  the  sea  was  the  work 
of  an  engraver  whose  name  the  historian  has  not 
thought  unworthy  of  commemoration.  The  seal 
is  alluded  to  also  in  the  Demagogues  of  Aristo- 
phanes. 

Seals  in  the  form  of  signet-rings  are  in  general 
use  amongst  the  Muhammadans  of  Arabia,  Persia, 
Afghanistan,  and  India,  for  affixing  the  names 
of  their  owners,  instead  of  writing  their  names, 
although  many  of  them  could  write.  When  the 
document  is  finished,  he  takes  the  signet-ring 
from  off  his  finger,  generally  the  little  finger, 
and,  smearing  it  with  ink,  stamps  it  on  the  docu- 
ment. The  putting  on  the  wedding-ring  by  a 
bridegroom  amongst  many  Christian  nations  seems 
to  betoken  an  endowment  by  him  of  all  his 
worldly  goods,  as  in  the  case  of  Jezebel  in  1  Kings 
xxi.  8,  and  Esther  viiL  8-10.  The  seal  of  Solomon, 
Mahr-i-Suliman,  is  the  Swastika. — Hind,  Theat, 

SEA-LEAF  INSECTS  or  sea-spiders,  species 
of  Phyllosoma. 

SEA-LEMONS,  the  Doridn  family  of  moUusca, 
comprising  ten  recent  genera. 

SEA-LEOPARD  of  Kerguelen's  Land,  is  the 
Stenorhynchus  leptonyz,  Gray,  It  resembles  the 
seal  of  the  British  coasts. 

SEALING-WAX. 

Oire  d'Espagne,    .    .    Fr.  Lak, Malat. 

Giro  de  oacheter, .    .     „  Sargtttwsh, ....  Bus. 

SeigeUack,  ....  Gbr.  Laore» Sp. 

Cbap-ka-mom,     .    HiKD.  Arakku^      .    .    .    .Tam. 

Cera  lacoa,  ....     It.  Lakka, Tel. 

This  is  a  composition  of  gum-lac,  melted  and 
incorporated  with  resin,  and  afterwards  coloured 
with  some  such  pigment  as  vermilion,  ivory- 
black,  etc  It  is  used  for  sealing  letters,  legal 
instruments,  etc. 

SEA-LION,  Otaria  jubata,  and  the  Cape  eared- 
seal,  0.  pusilla,  are  known  also  as  eared-seals  and 
sea-bears.  They  form  a  very  distinct  group  of 
marine  carnivorous  animals,  and  ure  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  true  seals  by  their  small 
external  ear. 

SEA-LIZARD,  Glauous  hexapterygius,  Cuv.  It 
is  about  an  inch  long,  with  brilliant  colours. 

BEA-NETTLE,  species  of  medusae.  Ships  often 
meet  vast  numbers  of  young  sea-nettles  drifting 


the  habits  of  the  right  whale  are  arerse  to  the 
warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream. — Maury^  p.  48. 

SEA -SLUG,  Holothuria,  sp,,  thetrepangof  <^e 
Malays,  and  the  attei  of  the  Tamil  people ;  from 
9  to  12  inches  long,  and  8  or  4  bitiad ;  are  col- 
lected on  the  Ranmad  and  Tinnevellv  coasts. 
This  animal  is  abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Aiu 
Islands.  The  greater  portion  is  caught  in  shallow 
water,  where  it  can  be  picked  up  off  the  bank 
without  diving.  They  are  largely  exported  to 
China. 

SEA-SNAIL,  species  of  the  lanihina  mollusc, 
I.  fragilis. 

SEASON.  In  Oudh,  the  seasons  (rit)  are 
divided  into  six  periods  of  about  two  montihs  each, 
—Sard,  Sisir,  Him,  Basant,  Grikham,  Pawas. 
The  Yedic  races,  who  seem  to  have  occupied 
several  countries  before  entering  N.W.  India, 
divided  the  year  into  six  seasons, — Vasanta  (spring 
or  flowery),  Grishna  (the  hot  season),  Varsha 
(the  rainy),  Sarada  (the  sultry  season),  Hemanta 
(the  frosty  season),  and  Sisira  (the  dewy  season). 
These  divisions  indicate  their  residence  in  a  colder 
country  than  British  India,  and  where  the  seasons 
were  more  numerous  and  more  marked. 

Throughout  almost  all  British  India,  there  are 
three  seasons,  cold,  hot,  and  rainy,  and  in  Sind 
only  two,  the  Siyaro  or  the  cold  season,  whidi 
lasts  from  Ashwina  to  Phalgun,  a  period  of  six 
months;  and  the  hot  season  in  the  other  ax 
months. 

Hindus  of  Northern  India  divide  the  year  into 
three  seasons,  viz.  Chou-masa  or  Burk'ha,  consti- 
tutes the  four  months  of  the  rainy  season.  The 
rest  of  the  year  is  comprised  in  Seeala,  Jars  or 
Mohasa,  the  cold  season;  and  Dhoob-kaU  or 
Ehursa,  the  hot  season. 

Amongst  the  Hindus,  as  amongst  other  rscef, 
many  of  the  religious  festival  days  or  holidays 
relate  to  the  changes  in  the  seasons,  at  the  new 
year,  when  the  sun  turns  northwards,  and  at  the 
vernal  and  autumnal  equinox.    In  illustration  may 
be  mentioned  the  Ganeeh  Chaturthi  or  ChaniJi, 
which  falls  about  the  beginning  of  September. 
On  this  day  was  bom  Granesh,  called  also  Ganpati, 
made  from  the  turmeric  and  oil  off  the  body  of 
Parvati.    He  is  the  eod  of  wisdom,  who  removes 
obstacles,  and  is  inv<Mced  at  the  commencement  of 
all  undertakings.     Cranpati  has  a  man^s  hodVt 
with  the  head  of  an  elephant.    His  head  is  said 
to  have  been  cut  off  or  destroyed  by  Siva,  when 
Ganesh  tried  to  prevent  Siva  entering  the  chamber 
of  Parvati  while  bathing.    Clay  images  are  made 
and  worshipped  for  from  one  to  nine  days,  and 
then  thrown   into  water.      The  Chin  Ohor  or 
Chinch  wad,  who  resides  at  a  village  of  that  name 
near  Poona,  is  believed  to  be  an  incarnation  of 
Ganesh,  who  promised  an  ascetic  named  MerobS} 
who  lived  in  Sivaji's  time,  that  he  would  be  inour- 
nate  for  seven  generations  in  his  family-    The 
earth  image  of  (^nesh  is  one  of  three  forms,  m 
which  the  earth  deitv  Mrittika  is  worshipped  WT 
Hindus,— the  first,  the  Nagananchami,  on  whiA 
feast  a  snake  of  clay  is  worshipped ;  the  w^ona 
is  Gokul  Ashtami,  when  a  clay  image  of  the  ipW* 
Krishna  is  worshipped ;  and  the  third  occaaon  tf 
that  on  which  Ganesh  is  worshipped,  and  tbii  1^ 
day  of  the  worship  of  Mrittika  is  observed  in» 
great  pomp.    The  vahii»  or  oorriage  of  Qto<*  ■' 
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I  mL  The  feMt  in  honour  of  Yob  btrth  is  held 
A  the  4th  of  the  monih  Bhadrapad,  falling  on 
Ihe  fint  days  of  September.  Gaaesh  is  brought 
to  the  honae  with  much  pomp. — Jaffrey ;  ElUoL 

SEA-URCHIN  of  the  Philippines,  of  the  genus 
Asthenoaoma,  Grnbe^  has  short  spines,  hollow  and 
tobolar  at  their  extremities,  containing  poison. 
^Vhen  these  spines  penetrate  the  flesh,  a  sharp 
tfchiging  pain  is  felt  like  that  of  a  wasp-sting. 

SEA- WEEDS,  or  Algie,  are  cellular  flowerless 
piaots  belonging  to  the  class  Thallogens  of  botanists. 
Algae  are  found  both  in  salt  and  fresh  water,  have 
a  wide  geographical  range,  and  in  the  domestic 
economy  and  manufactures  of  man  they  are  of  no 
Kttle  importance.  Chondrus  crispos,  the  Carrageen 
moss,  sapplies  a  nutritious  article  of  diet  as  a 
demulcent,  in  the  form  of  decoction  or  jelly.  The 
tangles  Laminaria  saccharina  and  L.  digitata, 
also  the  dulse  and  species  of  Porphyria  and  XJlya, 
known  as  the  green  and  purple  lavers,  are  used 
as  food ;  and  nearly  all  the  species  of  Laminaria, 
Alalia,  and  Fncus  are  used  as  manure,  or  are 
burnt  for  kelp,  an  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
iodine  is  extracted  from  them. 

Of  the  Conf ervaoese  in  the  seas  of  the  south  and 
east  of  Asia,  are  to  be  found  the  Ulva  latissima, 
Zftan.,  and  U.  crispa,  Lightfootj  and  Porphyra 
vulgaris,  Ag.,  layers  valued  in  scrofulous  cases. 
The  last  named  is  gathered  by  the  Hakims  of 
Bind  just  before  the  monsoon,  and  given  along 
with  emulsion  of  almonds.  Ulva  reticulata,  Forsk. , 
is  a  very  beautiful  reticulated  sea-weed  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago. 

Of  the  Fucacese  or  sea- wracks,  the  Sargassum 
baccif  erum,  or  sea-grapes,  occurs  in  all  seas.  Fucus 
distichns,  Xtitn.,  F.  nooosus,  Z.,  and  F.  vesiculosus, 
Linn,;  ihe  tangles,  Laminaria  bulbosa,  Ag.,  L. 
digitata,  L.  saccharina.  Lam,,  with  Zonaria  pavo- 
nia,  Ag,,  IKctyota  didiotoma,  Lamour.f  also  Chor- 
dima  fla^lliformis,  Ag. ;  BryopBis  plumosa,  Ag., 
Godium  bursa,  Ag.,  and  C.  tomentosum.  Stack- 
house.  Of  these  Fucacen,  F.  vesiculosus  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  basis  of  the  popular  Anti-Fat ; 
its  vesicles,  and  their  tincture,  and  the  calcined 
powder,  are  given  in  glandular  swellings  and 
in  rheumatism.  F.  distichns  is  a  deobetruent 
Laminaria  saccharina.  Lam.,  is  brought  to  India 
from  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  it  is  said  from  the 
Tibetan  lakes,  and  in  the  form  of  a  syrup,  with  a 
decoction  of  quince  seeds,  is  a  favourite  remedy 
in  sypluMtic  eruptions ;  it  is  also  burned  into  kelp. 
When  dried  in  the  sun,  a  whitish  manna-like  sub- 
stanoe  exudes 

Of  the  Ceramiaoe»  the  rose  tangles,  several 
genera  occur,  viz.  Callithamnion  cor^bosum, 
Ag.,  C.  plumola,  Lynghye,  with  Ceramium  pedi- 
c^latum,  Ag.,  and  C.  rubrum,  Ag, ;  also  Chondrus 
crispos,  Lynghye,  and  Rhodymenia  jubata,  Grtv, ; 
and  the  Chon&us  crispus  is  employed  instead  of 
isinglass  for  making  blancmange  and  iellies. 

To  the  SiphonaoesB,  or  green  alg»,  belong 
Udotes,  Halimeda  and  its  allies. 

To  the  Corallinacee,  or  red  algse,  belong 
Lithothamnion  and  allied  genera. 

Sea-weeds  commonly  eaten  by  the  Burmans  are 
tiie  Gigartina  spinosa,  Grev,,  which  is  the  Agar- 
agar  ojf  the  Malays,  and  the  Spherococcus 
lichenoides,  Ag,,  the  Ceylon  moss  of  commerce. 
These  are  nsually  called  by  the  Burmans  Kyouk- 
pnen. 


China,  and  all  the  coasts  of  Corea  and  Japan ,  furnish 
large  quantities  of  sea-weed,  species  of  Laminaria, 
Rhodymenia,  Iridsea,  etc.,  which  by  the  Chinese 
are  made  into  size,  jetly,  and  many  excellent 
dishes  of  their  food.  The  sea- weed  known  in 
British  India  as  Gillar-ka-patta  (Hind.)  is  sup- 
posed to  be  gathered  at  the  month  of  the  Saghalin 
river.  The  Chinese  regard  a  diet  of  sea- weed 
as  cooling  but  debilitating.  The  Kwan-pu  or 
tangle  is  given  in  dropsies.  The  Yang-tsai  of 
the  Chinese  is  a  clarified  sea- weed;  is  made  in 
Japan,  and  exported  to  China,  and  is  said  to  be 
classed  as  isinglass. 

The  Japanese  go  out  in  their  small  boats  to  the 
rocks,  and  with  long  sticks,  to  which  is  attached 
a  piece  of  iron  to  serve  as  a  knife,  they  sever 
the  weed  from  the  rock  or  bottom  of  the  sea. 
The  instrument  may  be  20  feet  long,  the 
blade  about  18  inches.  This  weed  is  a  valuable 
export  froni  Japan ;  it  is  edible,  and,  with  rice, 
constitutes  part  of  the  Chinese  cuisine.  It  is 
exported  to  China,  and  then  sent  up  to  those 
countries  where  salt  is  dear,  being  lighter  as 
merchandise,  and  well  adapted  for  cooking. — 
Hodgson* 8  Nagasaki,  p.  63;  Smithes  M,M,C, ; 
Murray. 

SEB,  a  divinity  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
analogous  to  the  Chronos  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins.  With  them  the  egg  of  the  goose  was 
the  emblem  of  Seb.  Seb,  also  Seo  and  Sev,  a 
mode  of  pronouncing  the  name  of  the  Hindu  god 
Siva,  whose  emblem  is  the  conical-formed  lingam. 
— Bunsen. 

SEBASTIAN  DEL^CANO,  commander  of  the 
Vittoria,  one  of  the  ships  which  formed  Magel- 
lan's fleet.  He  returned  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  arrived  at  San  Lucar  on  the  6th  Sep- 
tember 1522,  the  only  survivor  of  the  fleet  which 
had  sailed  from  the  same  port  on  the  20th  Sep- 
tember 1519,  and  thus  completed  the  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe. 

SEBESTAN,  Sebestena,  Sebestens,  also  Lobes- 
ten  ;  Lesura,  Hind.  ;  Buhooari,  Beno.,  are  dried 
fruits,  distinguished  as  smaller  and  larger,  of 
Cordia  angustifolia,  C.  myxa,  and  C.  latifolia. 
The  fruits  are  edible,  but  seem  only  to  contain 
mawkish  mucilaginous  pulp.  These  were  formerly 
used  in  Europe,  but  now  by  the  native  practi- 
tioners of  the  east  only.  The  dried  fruits  are 
very  glutinous,  and  are  esteemed  expectorant. 
The  seeds  of  Cordia  myxa  are  called  Chakoon  ki 
binj,  and  deemed  an  infallible  remedy  in  ring- 
worm, the  powder  mixed  with  oil  being  applied 
to  the  eruption. — O^Sh. ;  Honig,  p.  843. 

SECAMONE  EMETICA.    R,  Br, 
Periploca  emetica,  Betz.        Asclepias  angustifolia,  R, 
Asolepias  pseudoBarsa.  Shada-boori,     .    .  Beno. 

Grows  common  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Peninsula  of  India  at  the  foot  of  mountains. 
Roots  acrid  and  emetic. — Roxh, 

SECHIN^,  the  same  with  Ekhor,  the  phice  of 
burial  of  the  emperors  of  China.— il*.  Res,  vi.  p. 
484. 

SECRET  SOCIETIES  exist  in  China  and 
Japan.  The  Komoso  Society  of  the  latter  country 
is  a  semi-monastic  institution  not  unlike  the 
Order  of  Templars.  Its  existence  was  formally 
recognised  by  the  government  in  the  early  part  of 
the  17th  century,  and  certain  lands  were  granted 


to  it  by  the  Tokugawa  dynasty  of  Shoguns.    The 
Th«  whole  eoMt  from  Shan«>tQngto  the  sooth  of  I  society  was  filled  from  Ihe  ranks  of  £e  sftmuni 
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class  ftlone,  by  assamlng  the  white  robe  of  the 
Komoflo.  None  were  admitted  into  the  ranks  of 
the  brotiierbood  who  had  been  guilty  of  the 
meaner  crimes.  The  chief  was  invested  with  a 
priestly  character,  and  usaally  resided  at  the  chief 
temple  in  the  province  of  Owari.  He  had  power 
of  life  and  death  over  his  fellows,  and  was  so  far 
independent  of  the  Government  that  he  could 
put  any  of  the  brethren  to  death,  provided  he 
formally  reported  to  the  authorities  that  he  had 
punished  an  offender  against  the  laws  of  Komoso, 
according  to  its  recognised  rules.  He  was  not 
required  to  specify  the  offence  for  which  punish- 
ment had  been  inflicted.  The  society  has  never, 
it  seems,  been  a  large  one,  as,  after  a  man  had 
avuled  himself  of  the  privileges  of  asylum  which 
the  fraternity  afforded,  he  often  retired  to  his 
own  province,  using  the  Komoso  as  a  sanctuary. 
Men  have  been  known  to  join  the  society  with  a 
view  to  carry  out  in  safety  plans  of  revenge  on 
the  murderer  of  a  relative,  taking  refuge  in  the 
same  temple  in  the  dress  of  the  brotherhood. 
The  tragic  climax  of  such  a  situation  is  reached, 
when  the  avenger  carries  out  the  vendetta  by 
killing  the  man  he  sought,  in  spite  of  all  oaths 
and  bonds  of  union.  The  triad  society  of  the 
Chinese  seems  to  have  been  partly  politiG&l,  partly 
religious. 

SECUNDERABAD,  in  lat.  17°  2G'  80"  N.,  long. 
78°  33'  E.,  is  the  military  cantonment  of  the 
Subsidiary  Force  provided  by  the  British  for  the 
defence  of  the  Hyderabad  territory.  It  extends 
from  4  to  10  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Hyderabad, 
and  is  1830  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  largest 
military  cantonment  of  British  India,  the  troops 
of  all  arms  being  about  5000  in  number.  The 
^cantonment  bazar,  formed  in  Secunderabad  town, 
'had  7938  houses  in  1868,  with  an  estimated 
population  of  32,000.  Adjoining  the  Secunder- 
abad cantonment  to  the  north  is  the  Bolarum 
cantonment,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Hyder- 
abad Contingent,  under  the  immediate  authority 
of  the  British  Resident  at  the  court  of  His 
Highness  the  Nizam.  About  two  miles  south  of 
Secunderabad  cantonment,  between  it  and  the 
city,  are  the  regimental  lines  of  the  Hyderabad 
Reformed  Troops,  belonging  to  H.H.  the  Nizam, 
comprising  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  under 
the  command  of  a  European  officer.  About  8000 
soldiers  of  all  arms  are  located  on  that  portion 
of  the  plateau. — Imp,  Gaz. 

SEC  UNDER  BEGUM.  In  1817,  Nazir  Maho- 
med, minister  of  Bbopal,  married  the  daughter  of 
the  previous  nawab  of  Bhopal,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  British  Government  which  guar- 
anteed the  country  to  himself.  On  his  death, 
the  widow,  Kudsia  Begum,  then  17  years  of  age, 
became  regent,  and  a  marriage  was  arranged  for 
his  only  daughter,  Seounder  Begum,  with  his 
nephew,  Jahangir  Muhammad  Khan.  In  1837, 
Kudsia  Begum  was  pensioned,  and  Jahangir 
Muhammad  was  duly  invested  as  nawab.  But  from 
Jahangir's  misconduct,  Secunder  Begum  left  him, 
and  went  to  reside  with  her  mother,  till  his  death 
in  1847,  when  she  was  appointed  sole  regent  for 
her  only  child,  a  daughter.  She  was  formed  to 
rule,  from  her  abilities,  her  resolution  and  lofty 
aspirations,  and  she  brought  the  State  into  perfect 
Older.  During  the  revolt  of  the  Bengal  army, 
and  the  rebeluon  in  Northern  India  in  1857-59, 
she  sheltered  British  officers,  put  down  her  own 


mutinous  contiDgent,  and  gave  peace  atid  order 
to  her  territory  and  help  to  the  British,  and  the 
British  rewarded  her  with  additional  territory,  and 
in  1863  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Star  of 
India.  She  died  dOth  October  1868,  after  a  rale 
as  regent  and  queen  of  21  years.  She  left  one 
child,  a  daughter.  Shah  Jahan  Begum,  who  at 
once  succeeded.  She  too  had  one  dau^ter, 
Sultan  Jahan  Begom,  who  was  installed  16th 
December  1868,  and  was  married  1st  February 
1875  to  Mir  Ahmad  Ali  Khan  Bahadur,  a  noble- 
man of  Afghan  descent. 

SECUNDRA,  a  town  in  Northern  India;  its 
name  is  probably  from  Secunder  LodL  In 
Secundra  was  laid  the  great  Akbar.  The  quad- 
rangle of  his  mausoleum  is  enclosed  by  high 
embattled  walls,  to  break  the  monotony  of  which 
there  are  foiur  octagonal  minarets  at  the  four 
comers,  and  four  colossal  gateways  on  the  four 
sides.  The  space  within  is  laid  out  in  walks, 
flower-beds,  orangeries,  aud  groves  of  mango.— 
Tr.  of  Hind,  ii.  pp.  9,  10. 

SECUNNY.  Anglo-Himd.  A  steersman,  from 
Sukhan,  a  helm. 

SEDASHEGHUR,  a  vUlage  on  the  western 
side  of  India,  lying  between  two  hills,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kali  Nuddi.  The  lighthouse  on  the 
Oyster  Rocks  in  the  bay  is  in  lat.  14*"  49'  15'  K., 
and  long.  74°  2'  45"  E.— Fmrftoy. 

SEDASHEO  RAO  BHAO,  briefly  deeignated 
in  India  the  Bhao,  was  the  cousin  of  the  Pcshwa 
Balaji  Rao.  Seda[sheo  Rao  feU  in  the  battle  of 
Panipat,  fought  on  the  6th  January  1761. 

SEDGE,  plants  of  the  natural  ord»  CyperaeeR, 
a  large  tribe  of  grass-like  plants  with  solid  though 
slender  stems,  and  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves  not 
split  in  front  as  in  grasses.     Growing  in  every 
country,  and  some  of  the  species  widely  dia- 
tributed,  are  found  on  the  sea-shore,  on  the  tops 
of  mountains,  in  marshes,  ditches,  and  nmnin^ 
streams,  on  meadows  and  in  forests,  and  several 
of    them   furnish    useful    products.      HasBOcki, 
mats,  brushes,  etc.,  are  xnade  of  the  wiry  stems 
and  leaves  of  species  of  sedge  (Carex).    A  few 
secrete  fecula  in  their  tuberous  root -stocks,  as 
the  water  -  chesnut  of  the  Chinese,  etc;  othen 
secrete  a  little  volatile  oil,  as  Cyperus  longua  aud 
C.  rotundus.     The  creeping  rhizomes  of  Caret 
arenaria,  and  of  a  few  allied  species,  are  acme- 
times  used  medicinally  under  the  name  of  Germaa 
sarsaparilla.   An  Indian  species,  Cyperus  togetum, 
Roxb,^  called  Papyrus  pangorei  by  Nees  von  Esen- 
beck,  the  Madoorkati  of  the  Bengalese,  and  which 
is    extremely  common    about  Calcutta  and  ia 
Bengal,  is  veiy  extensively  employed  for  making 
the  elegant,  fining,  and  useful  mats  for  which 
the  capital  of  India  is  famous,  and  which  are 
frequently  imported  into  Europe.    The  culms  or 
stalks  of  the  plant  when  green  are  ^lit  into  three 
or  four  pieces,  which  in  drying  contract  ao  mach 
as  to  bring  the  uoargios  in  contact,  in  which  atate 
they  are  woven  into  mats,  and  thos  show  ^fi'^t. 
similar  surface  on  both  sides.    The  strips  are  tied 
up  in  bundles  about  4  inches  in  diameter  and  4  feet 
in  length,  and  seem  also  well  adapted  for  making 
paper  and  ropes.    The  papyrus  of  the  Egyp^ 
uws  belongs  to  this  order,  aud  is  still  called  Babser 
in  Syria.    It  is  about  15  feet  hiffh ;  the  ^^^^ 
tunic  of  the  stems,  cut  in  bands  and  preased,  formed 
the  paper  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Europe;  th© 
leaves,  which  are  several  feet  long,  served  f(»r  the 
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Bune  piiT|>O0e,  but  were  of  inferior  qaaliiy.  This 
paper  is  but  little  liable  to  decar.  Pliny,  for 
instance,  relates  that  the  book  of  the  laws  of 
Numa  Pompiiius  was  fonnd  in  Rome  in  a  high 
state  of  preservation,  after  having  been  buried 
Bearlj  six  centaries  in  the  earth. 

The  cotton  grass,  Eriophorum  of  Europe,  is  a 
conspicuous  ornament  oi  tuft-bogs  and  marshy 
mooFSy  from  having  its  seeds  clothed  at  the  base 
with  a  silky  or  cotton-like  substance.  With  this 
pillows  are  sometimes  stuffed,  and  wicks  of 
candles,  as  well  as  paper,  miule.  There  is  a 
species  of  the  genus  very  common  in  the  Hima- 
laya, both  in  low  valleys  and  at  considerable 
elevations.  This,  Dr.  Royle  named  Eriophorum 
cannabinum,  in  consequence  of  his  finding  it 
everywhere  employed  in  making  ropes  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  by  the  mountaineers.  Its 
name,  bhabhur  and  bhabburee,  has  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  papyras,  considering 
tiiat  the  b  and  p  are  letters  so  frequently  inter- 
changed for  each  other.  All  who  have  scrambled 
up  the  steeps  of  the  Himalaya  will  remember  the 
great  support  they  have  received  from  the  tough- 
ness of  the  tufts  of  the  bhabhur.  Specimens  of 
the  dried  leaves  are  made  up  into  bundles  about 
8  feet  in  length;  twine  is  made  from  it;  this, 
tliongh  n>ugh,  is  strong  and  well  fitted  for  ordi- 
nary purposes.  In  the  Himalaya  the  bhabhur 
holds  a  conspicuous  place,  from  its  extensive  use 
and  most  abundant  supply  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  hills,  affording  a  most  economical  substitute 
as  an  article  of  cordage,  in  lieu  of  others  of  a 
more  costly  and  dorabie  nature.  All  the  ihula 
or  rope  bridges,  which  are  erected  over  the  large 
rivers  where  the  sanga  or  wooden  -planked 
bridges  cannot  be  made,  on  all  the  principal 
thoroughfares  of  the  Garhwal  district,  are  cou- 
stmcted  of  this  sUky  species  of  grass,  the  cables 
of  which  are  of  a  considerable  thickness.  These 
Tope  bridges  are  a  very  safe  means  of  communi- 
eation  over  the  large  and  rapid  rivers  intersecting 
different  parts  of  the  country,  both  for  travellers 
and  men  with  loads,  and,  where  the  footway  and 
sides  are  properly  laced  with  brushwood,  afford 
an  easy  enough  roadway  for  loaded  sheep,  but 
neither  ponies  nor  cattle  can  travel  over  them. 
This  grass  erows  abundantly  in  all  the  ravines  of 
the  SKles  of  tlie  mountains,  and  is  to  be  had  only 
for  tbe  cutting,  but  it  is  not  of  a  very  durable 
nature,  though  pretty  strong  when  fresh  made 
into  ropes.  It  lasts  about  a  twelvemonth  only, 
or  a  little  more,  and  the  people  in  charge  of  the 
rope  bridges  are  constantly  employed  in  repairing 
and  annually  renewing  the  ropes  and  stays.  The 
ehinka,  or  temporary  bridges  of  a  single  cable, 
iipon  which  traverses  a  seat  in  the  slmpe  of  an 
ox-yoke,  are  also  sometimes  made  of  this  grass. 
There  are  few  of  them  useful  for  fodder. — O'Sh. 
p.  628;  Royle^B  Ind,  Fib.  p.  85;  Trans.  Agric, 
ikpc.  0/  India,  viii.  p.  272 ;  Cat,  Ex,,  1851 ; 
Captain  HuddUstan  im  the  Fibres  of  Garhwal 
See  Cyperace». 

8EDIL  or  Ohedil.  Tam.  Aa  apparatus  used 
for  suspending  men  and  swinging  them  in  the  air 
in  honour  of  the  goddess  Mari-amma,  as  in  the 
Charkb  Poja  of  Northern  India. 

SEDUM  ACRE,  Fuh-kiah-ts*au  of  the  Chinese, 
a  pretty  plant  of  Europe  and  China ;  the  juice  is 
used  in  China  for  bums  and  scalds.  The  Chinese 
name  means  Buddha*B  nails. — Smith, 


SEED. 

Tsz,  Tszee,   .    .    .   Chin. 
Semence,      ....  Fb. 

Same, Osa. 

Biig, Hind. 

Seme, It. 


Semen,  %  •  .  .  Lai*. 
Banih,  Biji, .  .  Malay. 
Takhra,  .     Firs.,  Tubk. 

Veri, Tam. 

Vittu,     ....     Til. 


In  commerce,  the  grains  of  several  species  of 
gramina.  Those  of  most  importance,  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  are  flax  or  linseed,  rape- 
seed,  mustard-seed,  hemp-seed,  and  gingelly  or 
sesamum  seed.  The  imports  into  India  are  small, 
—about  1500  tons  annually,  value  three  lakhs  of 
rupees ;  but  the  exports  are  large, — in  1882-83, 
to  the  value  of  over  seven  kror. 


44,076  cwt.    Ra.  2,38,524 
18,13,918 


i> 
It 
II 
II 
II 
>i 


3,52,84,813 
1.37,750 

30,26,401 
1,57,06,129 
1,46,45,453 

16,72,943 

On  its  borders 


Essential  oil-seeds,    . 
Earth-nuts,  ....     265,743 

Linseed, 6,724,514 

Mustard,      ....       23,145 

Foppy, 571,542 

Rape-seed 2,821,420 

Til  or  gmgelly,.    .    .  2,308,242 
Other  sorts,      .    .    .     370,749 

SEEHOO,  a  lake  of  China, 
stands  the  wealthy  and  extensive  city  of  Hang- 
chu-fu.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  accounted 
one  of  the  grandest  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful 
in  all  China.  The  Lui-fung-ta,  or  tower  of  the 
thundering  winds,  standing  on  the  point  of  a 
promontory  jutting  into  the  lake,  forms  a  bold 
object.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  time 
of  Confucius.  In  the  Vale  of  Tombs,  the  variety 
of  monuments  is  almost  infinite. — Macartneys 
Embassi/,  i.  p.  28. 

SEEKHAi^,  a  piece  of  iron  about  a  cubit  long, 
with  which  fakirs  pierce  their  necks  and  cheel^ 
Also  an  Arab  miL<3ical  instrument,  used  by  the 
Arabians  who  frequent  the  Malabar  coast. 

SEEMANTONNAYANA.  Sansk.  From  Si- 
manta,  the  place  on  the  head  where  the  hair 
divides,  and  Oonayana,  a  raising  up.  Amongst 
Hindus,  during  the  marriage  ceremony,  3ie 
bridegroom  first  pulls  the  vefl  over  the  face  of 
the  bride,  and  then,  turning  it  up  again,  draws  a 
line  with  red  lead  down  the  centre  of  her  forehead. 
To  this  ceremony  this  word  alludes. 

SEEOORSAT,  in  Persia,  i)rovisions  supplied  to 
travellers  of  rank,  from  the  villages  that  they  pass 
through;  possibly  from  Sair,  a  journey,  Rasad, 
provision. 

SEER  or  Ser.  Hind.  A  measure  used  in  all 
retail  dealings,  but  it  varies  according  to  Uie 
article  sold,  from  25  to  84  rupees  weight,  i.e. 
from  4500  to  16,120  grains. 

SEERANO,  an  allowance  given  to  the  town 
shepherds  of  India. 

SEER-FISH  of  Europeans,  in  Ceylon,  is  the 
Cybium  guttatum.  The  Singhalese  call  it  the 
tora-malu.  Seer-fish  frequently  migrate  to  fresh 
waters  to  breed,  or  for  prey. 

SEET-SEEN.  Burm.  In  Amherst  it  is  a 
red,  compact,  very  ponderous,  and  highly  valu- 
able wood,  used  for  the  construction  of  religious 
houses. — Cal.  Ex.,  1851. 

SEEULGUDA.  Tel.  The  torpam  pillu  grass 
of  the  Tamils ;  the  stalks  used  in  pinning  together, 
for  food-platters  of  the  Hindus,  the  leaves  of  the 
Butea  frondosa,  Ficus  Indica,  and  F.  religiosa. 

SEGHALIN,  Beghalien,  orTarakai,  is  an  island 
lying  between  lat.  45°  54'  2"  and  54''  24'  N.,  and 
long.  141''  40'  and  144^  46'  E.  It  is  about  600 
miles  in  length,  and  from  20  to  100  broad.  It  is 
well  wooded  and  fertile,  and  coal  is  found  in  many 
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places,  especially  about  Jonquiere  Bay.  Two- 
thirds  of  tbe  northern  part  belong  to  Russia,  and 
is  peopled  by  Ghilak.  The  aboriginal  races  of 
Yezo,  whose  severe  treatment  by  the  Japanese 
led  them  to  other  countries,  occupy  tbe  southern 
part  of  Segbalin. 

SEGHint  or  Sigur,  a  mountain  pass  running 
down  the  north  face  of  the  Neil^erry  Hills,  from 
Mutuiad  to  near  the  Tillage  of  Seghur,  bt.  11° 
29'  to  11**  81'  40"  N.,  and  long.  76**  48'  80"  to  76° 
48'  85"  E.  It  is  practicable  for  laden  carts  and 
other  wheeled  conyeyanoes,  and  is  the  most  fre- 
quented of  all  the  Neilgherry  Ghats. — Imp,  Gaz. 

SE  HE  SNAG.  The  Taksbak  race  entered 
Hindustan,  led  by  a  conqueror  termed  Sehesnag, 
from  Sehesnagdesa.  He  ascended  the  Pandu 
throne,  and  after  360  years  his  line  terminated  in 
ten  descents,  with  Muiananda,  of  spurious  birth. 
This  last  prince,  who  was  also  named  Bykyat, 
carried  on  an  exterminating  warfare  against  the 
ancient  Rajput  princes  of  pure  blood,  the  Puranas 
declaring  that  since  the  dynasty  of  Sehesnag  the 
princes  were  Sudras.  A  fourth  dynasty  com- 
menced with  Cbandragupta  Mori,  of  the  same 
Takshak  race.  The  Mon  dynasty  consisted  of 
ten  princes,  who  are  stated  to  have  passed  away 
in  137  years.    See  Takshak. 

SEHESRA  ARJUNA,  of  the  Lunar  race,  called 
also  Sehesra  Hahu,  was  of  the  Hi-Iiya  tribe.  He 
founded  Mahesvati  on  the  Nerbaddn,  still  existmg 
in  Maheswar.  In  the  Bhavishya  Purana,  Sehesra 
Arjuna  is  termed  a  chakravarta,  or  paramount 
soYereign ;  also  that  he  conquered  Rurkotaka  of 
the  Takshak,  Toorshka,  or  Snake  race,  and  brought 
with  him  the  population  of  Mahesvati,  and 
founded  Hemanagara  in  the  north  of  India,  on 
his  expulsion  from  his  dominions  on  the  Nerbadda. 
Traditionary  legends  yet  remain  of  this  prince  on 
the  Nerbadda,  where  he  is  styled  Sehesra  Bahu,  or 
'  with  a  thousand  arms,  figurative  of  his  numerous 
progeny.'  He  was  expeUed  from  Mahesvati  by 
the  Solar  race. 

SEHL,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Bharat,  who 
founded  Aror. 

SEHWAN,  the  ancient  Sindomana,  is  built  on 
the  extremity  of  a  spur  from  the  Baluchi  range. 
The  pass  of  behwan  lias  a  picturesque  appearance 
from  the  river,  with  its  rocky  mountains  rising  in 
terraces  along  the  bank,  and  its  old  ruined  castle, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Alexandrian 
age.  S^wan  town  is  in  Tat.  26°  26'  N.,  and  long. 
67°  54'  E.,  and  gives  its  name  to  a  sub-district  of 
Kurachee  in  Sind ;  of  area  3646  square  miles ;  pop. 
(1872),  162,886  souls.  It  contains  the  Manchhar 
or  Manchur  Lake ;  the  Laki  Range,  an  offshoot 
from  the  Khirthar  mountains,  and  the  Jatil  Hills ; 
the  principal  canals  being  the  Western  Nara,  the 
Aral,  the  Phito,  and  the  Karo.  There  are  several 
hot  springs.  The  people  are  largely  supported  by 
the  offerings  of  pilgrims  at  the  shrme  of  Lai 
Shahbaz,  whose  tomb  is  enclosed  in  a  quad- 
rangular edifice,  said  to  have  been  built  in  a.d. 
1356.  It  is  covered  with  a  dome  and  lantern, 
and  has  beautiful  encaustic  tiles  with  Arabic 
inscriptions.  Mirza  Jani  of  the  Tarkhan  dynasty 
completed  a  still  larcer  tomb  to  this  saint  in  a.d. 
1689.  The  gate  and  balustrade  are  said  to  have 
been  <^  beaten  silver,  the  gift  of  Mir  Karm  Ali 
Khan  Talpur,  who  also  crowned  the  domes  with 
silver  spires.  Sehwan  fort,  ascribed  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  is  an  artificial  mound  240  or  270  feet 


high,  measuring  round  the  sammit  1500  by  800 
feet,  and  surrounded  by  a  broken  wall.  The 
remains  of  several  towers  are  visible.  Tradition 
asserts  that  the  town  was  in  existence  at  the  time 
of  the  first  Muhammadan  invasion  of  Sind  b^ 
Muhammad  Easim,  Safiki,  about  a.d.  718 :  and  it 
is  believed  to  be  the  same  place  which  submitted 
to  his  arms  after  the  conquest  of  Nerankot,  the 
modem  Hyderabad.  —  Imp.  Gaz, ;  Posian, 

SEIR  ABONEID,  in  lat.  25°  14'  N.,  and  bng. 
54°  22'  E.,  an  island  2^  miles  long  and  2  miles 
broad,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Penuan  Gulf, 
contains  large  quantities  of  sulphur,  and  has  some 
mineral  spriDgs. 

SEIR-i-MUT'AKHERIN,  or  Latter  Review,  a 
work  on  the  history  of  the  British  in  India  in  the 
middle  and  close  of  the  18tli  century,  by  Seid 
Gholam  Husain  Khan,  Calcutta  1789. 

SEISTAN,  Sejistan,  or  Nimroz,  between  lat. 
80°  30'  and  32°  N.,  and  long.  60°  80'  to  64°  E.,  is 
the  country  on  the  S.W.  corner  of  Afghanistan, 
between  Bast  and  Girishk.  Seistau  proper  is  the 
basin  of  the  Helmand.  It  is  a  flat  country,  with 
low  hills  here  and  there,  and  is  surrounded,  except 
on  the  north,  by  wide  deserts.  One-third  of  its 
surface  is  moving  sand,  and  the  other  two-thirds 
are  composed  of  compact  sand  and  clay,  covered 
with  thickets  of  tamarisk  and  abundant  pasture. 
The  Helmand,  which  is  by  far  the  finest  river 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Indus,  flows  through 
Seistan,  and  runs  into  the  lake  of  Zurrah.  The 
river  banks  are  clothed  with  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  the  lake,  which  is  about  90  miles  long  by  60 
miles  broad,  is  bordered  by  forests  of  reeds, 
beyond  which  there  are  pastures  and  tamarisk 
thickets.  The  country  has  long  been  occupied  1^ 
savage  tribes. 

Ferrier  (p.  425)  says  the  population  of  Lanah, 
a  district  forming  the  extreme  eastern  and  northern 
limit  of  Seistan,  are  of  mixed  Baluoh,  Afghan, 
Arab,  Turk,  Kakar,  and  Kurd  descent,  from 
families  thrown  there  by  the  waves  of  revolution 
and  intestine  feuds ;  and  the  Zarange  or  Dranghes, 
the  Agriaspes  or  the  Arrachoti  of  the  time  of 
Alexander,  cannot  now  be  traoed.  In  recent 
times,  it  has  repeatedly  changed  hands  between 
Persia  and  Afghanistan. 

The  only  parts  which  sUll  retain  their  fertility 
are  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Helmand  and  Farrab- 
Rud,  and  of  the  lake  whidi  is  formed  by  those 
rivers.  This  celebrated  lake  is  termed  by  geo- 
graphers the  Sea  or  Daiya  of  Zereng.  In  renian 
books,  it  is  said  sometimes  to  be  called  the  Sea  of 
Loukh,  and  by  the  people  of  the  country  the  Sea 
of  Zoor  or  of  Khaujek ;  in  the  neighbourhood,  it 
is  merely  called  the  lake  or  the  sea,  and  it  is  at 
least  150  miles  round.  The  water  is  bradush  and 
hardly  drinkable.  The  edges  of  the  lake,  for  a 
considerable  breadth,  are  choked  with  long  rushes 
and  reeds ;  the  shores  also  are  overgrown  with  the 
same  sort  of  vegetation,  and,  l^ing  liable  to 
inundation,  are  full  of  miry  places  and  pools  of 
standing  water.  These  marshes  and  thickets  are 
frequented  bv  herds  of  oxen,  whose  owners  are 
men  distinct  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  Seistan; 
they  are  said  to  be  tall  and  stout,  bat  black  and 
ugly,  with  long  faces  and  lu|;e  black  eyes;  they 
go  almost  naked,  and  live  m  hovels  of  reeds. 
Besides  their  occupation  of  herdnnen^  they  fiih 
and  fowl  on  rafts  among  the  raahee  of  tbe  lake.— 
Bellew, 
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SEJ-BAND.  Hon).,  P£Rs.  A  coid  and 
tafiselB  of  8i]k,  for  tying  down  the  coverlet  of  a 
bed  at  the  comera;  ihey  are  of  different  kinds, 
Sej-band  piojri  wala,  Sej-band  penchi  wala,  Sej- 
band  sada  waJa.  Its  parta  are  the  nati  or  stem, 
the  tnkhm  or  hollow  bulb,  and  kalghi  tassel  and 
jhabba  or  jhallar  fringe.  The  bulb  is  filled  with 
kasturi,  musk. 

SEKHARA,  Raja  Sekhara,  author  of  the 
comedy,  Viddba  Salabhanjika. 

SEEONG,  a  prahu  boat  with  long  outriggers. 
It  is  made  of  one  log  of  wood,  yery  sharp  fore 
and  aft. 

SELABAH,  Selaib,  or  Sellb,  an  Arab  race  who 
receive  their  name  because  on  certain  festivals, 
and  particularly  on  occasions  of  marriage  and 
ctreumciaioD,  they  fix  at  the  door  of  the  person  to 
be  married  or  drcumcised,  a  wooden  cross,  dressed 
in  red  cloth,  and  adorned  at  the  top  with  feathers, 
and  people  collect  and  dance  around  the  cross. 
They  dwell  in  tents.  They  are  good  eportsmen, 
and  eat  anything.  They  are  said  to  believe  in 
one  God. 

8ELA0HE  MAXIMA  is  the  great  basking 
shark ;  attains  80  feet  in  length. 

SELARI  is  a  cloth  half  silk  and  half  thread, 
with  brilliant  edging  and  borders  of  silk  and  gold 
Ihread^moetlyiu  the  form  of  sarees  and  do-pattas. 

SELENITE.  Hiuen  -  tsing  -  shih,  Chin.  It 
occurs  in  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Shan-si,  Pe- 
chi-li,  and  Saang-si.  The  occurrence  of  selenite 
invariably  indicates  the  presence  of  sodalite. 

SELEtFCIDiE  have  been  noticed,  under  the 
heading  Greeks  of  Asia;  they  got  their  name 
from  the  first  of  the  dynasty,  Seleucus  sumamed 
Nicator,  who  ruled  from  b.c.  812  to  280,  but  the 
dvnasty  had  other  five  of  this  name.  The  deatii 
of  Alexander  had  occurred  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  b.c.  328.  His  colonies,  and  their  institutions, 
iiumners,  and  language  had  a  lastbg  action  in 
Central  Asia,  the  effects  of  which  were  felt  for  at 
least  600  years  after  his  decease.  But  though  he 
left  his  brother  Aridseus  and  the  posthumous  child 
of  Rashana  or  Roxana,  called  Alexander,  neither 
of  these  succeeded  him,  for  his  commander  and 
lieutenant,  Seleucus  surnamed  Nicator,  succeeded 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Afghanistan  and  the  other 
Asiatic  conquests. 

,  lu  B.G.  315  Antigonus  had  assumed  the  regal 
title  of  king  of  Asia.  In  B.c.  806  Seleucus  gained 
a  great  victory  over  Niconor,  a  lieutenant  of 
Antigonus,  and  followed  it  up  by  seizing  and  add- 
ing to  his  own  government  the  whole  of  Media, 
Byrcania,  Parthia,  Bactria,  and  Aria,  and  all  the 
countries  as  far  as  the  Indu?.  In  B.c.  308  he 
crossed  that  river  to  make  war  on  Chandragupta, 
who  during  these  contentions  had  expelled  the 
Grecian  garrisons  from  the  Fanjab,  and  had  so 
'©covered  that  country  for  the  native  sovereigns 
of  India.  Seleucus,  being  called  to  a  final  struggle 
^ith  Antiffonus,  made  a  hasty  peace  with  Chandra- 
S^pta,  ceding  the  Fanjab  as  far  as  the  Indus. 
AccordiDg  to  Strabo,  Arachotia  was  also  ceded, 
hat  this  seems  doubtful.  Cutchhi  to  the  Bolan 
pifls,  with  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  may  have  been 
we  region  ceded.  Seleucus  drove  Antigonus  into 
^^lygia,  where  he  was  defeated  and  shun  in 
B.C.  801. 

,  Seleucus  Nicator  subsequently  was  assassinated 
Ui  Sic.  280  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  from  which 
^te  the  whde  of  Asia  to  the  Indus  and  Jaxartes 


was  under  the  Syrian  king,  Antiochus  Soter, 
who  from  B.c.  280  to  261  reigned  undisturbed 
over  the  same  temtory,  and  left  it  to  his  son, 
Antiochus  Theos. 

The  expedition  of  Seleucus  to  the  Fanjab  is 
related  by  Justin  (lib.  xv,  c,  4),  and  by  Pliny 
(Nat.  Hist  lib.  vi.  c.  17).  Seleucus  Nicator  is 
said  to  have  penetrated  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Gauges,  and  it  bad  been  sailed  up  by  the  Romans 
as  far  as  Palibothia,  before  the  time  of  Strabo. 
Armandi  notices  the  fact  that  the  elephants 
figured  on  the  coins  of  Alexander  and  the  Seleu- 
cidsB  invariably  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  the 
Indian  type,  whilst  those  on  the  Roman  medals 
can  at  once  be  pronounced  African,  from  the 
peculiarities  of  the  convex  forehead  and  expansive 
ears.  He  founded  85  cities  in  Greater  and  Lesser 
Asia,  16  of  which  he  named  Antioch,  from 
Antiochus,  his  father ;  9  SeleuCia,  from  his  own 
name ;  6  Laodicea,  from  Laodice,  his  mother ;  3 
Apamea,  from  Apama,  his  first  wife  (of  which  the 
city  of  Kumah  was  the  chief)  ;  and  1  Stratonicea, 
from  Stratonice,  his  last  wife.  According  to  Dean 
Prideaux,  he  was  a  great  protector  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  first  who  gave  them  settlements  in  those 
provinces  of  Asia  which  lie  on  this  side  of  the 
river  Euphrates.  As  they  had  been  faithful  and 
serviceable  to  him  in  his  wars  and  in  many  other 
respects,  he  granted  them  great  privileges  in  all 
the  cities  which  he  built. 

Under  his  grandson,  Afghanistan  was  taken 
from  the  Seleucidse  by  the  aboriginal  chiefs,  and 
soon  after  formed  with  Bactria  an  independent 
state,  which  existed  during  150  years.  After  the 
death  of  Seleucus  Philopater,  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  assumed  the  reins  of  power  in  the  empire 
that  included  Armenia  and  rarthia.  Alexander 
had  been  favourable  to  the  Jews,  but  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  the  reverse.  The  first  seven  years  of 
his  reign  were  still  endurable,  but  after  that  every 
confessor  of  Jehovah  who  could  not  be  bribed  or 
seduced  over,  was  subjected  tQ  the  most  cruel 
fonns  of  martyrdom.  But  relief  came,  in  the 
uprise,  in  B.C.  167,  of  the  valiant  Mattathias;  and 
B.C.  165  the  temple  was  purified  and  the  worship 
of  God  restored. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  died  B.c.  164,  in  the  year 
148  of  the  era  of  we  Seleuddse.  But  there  are  two 
eras  of  the  Seleucidee,  the  one  reckoned  from  the 
date  of  Alexander's  death,  A.A.C.  828 ;  the  second 
has  its  epoch  811  years  and  4  months  B.C.,  and  is 
used  iu  the  Book  of  Maccabees.  These  Seleucidse 
eras  were  also  called  Syro-Macedonian.  The  people 
of  the  Levant  and  the  Jews  adopted  it,  the  Jews 
calling  it  Tariq-zu'1-kamain,  and  it  is  still  in  use 
amongst  the  ArtJoB.^  Printep ;  Elphinstone ;  As, 
Res,  V.  285,  ix.  100;  History  of  the  Panjaby  L 
p.  55 ;  Prideaux's  Connection  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament ;  Mignan^s  Travels,  p.  4. 
..  SELJUK,  a  Turkoman  race,  who  ruled  in  Iran 
A.D.  1087  to  1175;  also  in  Kerman,  a.d.  1041 
to  1169,  and  in  Rum  or  Anatolia,  the  capital 
of  Iconium,  a.d.  1077  to  1288.  The  Seljuk 
Turks  were  once  masters  of  nearly  all  Asia  Minor, 
of  Syria,  of  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  part  of  Persia 
and  western  Turkestan ;  and  their  ^at  sultans, 
Togrul  Beg,  Alp  Arslan,  and  Malik  Shah,  are 
among  the  most  renowned  oonquerois  that  stand 
forth  in  oriental  and  in  Byzantine  history.  Lonff 
settled  in  Persia,  they  adopted  the  coiloqqiid 


dialect,  and  brought  it  with  them  on  their  ezpul- 
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tion  by  the  Kharazmian  kings,  whose  unremitting 
enmity  forced  vast  hordes  of  them  to  fly  from 
Persia,  after  they  had  been  colonised  there  for 
many  years. 

The  death  of  Mahmud,  which  occurred  a.d.  1238, 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  anarchy,  during  which 
Togrul  Beg,  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century 
of  the  Hijira,  appeared  in  Khorasan,  and  in  the 
short  space  of  ten  years  wrested  that  kingdom 
from  the  house  of  Ghazni.  It  was  ceded  to  A]p 
Arslan,  and  constituted  a  part  of  the  Seljuk 
dominions  until  the  extinction  of  that  race,  about 
150  years  posterior  to  Togrul  Beg  having  assumed 
the  title  of  emperor.  By  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century,  Ertognil  appeared  on  the  battlefield 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  bis  more  renowed  son,  0th- 
man,  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman 
empire. 

SELUNG,  Salong,  or  Selones,  occupy  the 
islands  of  the  Merrai  Archipelago,  to  the  south  of 
Tavoy.  They  are  fibers  for  the  sea  slug,  Holothuria ; 
reside  in  their  boats,  which  are  good ;  are  decently 
clad  and  intelligent ;  and  are  inclined  to  settle  in 
villages  and  cultivate.  They  dig  up  the  sluff  at 
the  low  water  of  spring- tides  dunng  the  N.E. 
monsoon.  They  are  supposed  by  some  to  be 
descendants  of  slaves  from  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

SELYA,  in  the  south  of  India,  is  a  sheet  or 
body  covering  in  use  amongst  the  poorer  classes, 
cultivators  and  labourers,  wrapped  round  their 
shoulders  and  body  when  employed  in  the  fields. 
Its  usual  cost  is  about  Ij^  to  1}  rupees.  In 
Dharwar  one  is  always  presented  to  the  bride- 
groom by  relations  of  the  bride,  together  with  a 
turband. 

SEM,  the  ancestor  of  the  Semitic  race,  dwelt 
in  Arphaxad,  the  primeval  land  of  the  Kasdim 
or  Chaldees,  the  frontier  mountains  of  Armenia 
towards  Assyria.  Of  the  four  branches  of  this 
Semitic  race, — EUm,  Assur,  Lud,  and  Aram,— 
Helam  or  Elam,  the  Eiymsei,  formed  the  stem  of 
the  Babylonian  empire,  east  of  the  Tigris,  in 
Susiana  (South  Babylonia) ;  Assar  was  the  stem 
of  the  empire  of  Ninus  on  the  Upper  Tigris ;  Lud, 
the  Lydi,  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  Asia 
Minor,  Pontus,  and  Cappadocia,  as  far  as  the 
Halys,  where  the  Lydians  of  history  were  seated. 
Aram,  the  original  highlands  S.W.  of  Armenia 
(Ar  Minn),  the  country  between  the  sources  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  Mesopotamia  proper,  is 
Aram-Nahrain,  and  Anm  became  the  latest  name 
for  Syria.  The  Aram  race  branched  into  Uz  or 
Huz,  which  is  Nejid  or  North  Arabia.  It  was  to 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees  that  Nahor  went.  His  son 
Terah  left  it  and  went  to  Haran  (Karra),  a  day's 
journey  south  of  Edessa.  According  to  Bunsen, 
the  Semitic  race  invented  theogony  for  other 
peoples,  and  especially  for  the  Hellenes ;  and  the 
Hebrews  abandoned  all  mythological  religion  in 
the  time  of  the  patriarch  Abraham. — Bunsen,  iii., 
V.  pp.  71,  366. 

SEMANG  is  a  Malay  word,  applied  by  the 
Muhamroadans  of  Kedah,  Perak,  Tringanu,  and 
Salangore  to  the  pagan  tribes  of  the  interior.  The 
Paya  reside  on  the  plains  or  borders  of  morasses ; 
the  Semang  Bukit  on  the  hills;  the  Semang 
Bakow  frequent  the  sea-shore,  and  occasionally  in 
the  mangrove  jungles ;  and  tiie  Semang  Bila  have 
been  somewhat  reelaimed  from  their  savage  habits. 
According  to  Mr.  Earl,  the  Semang  are  a  wooUy- 
haired  race,  and  a  mere  remnant  of  tribes  wliich, 
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iUSoording  t6  native  tradition,  occupied  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  interior  of  the  Peninsula  at  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  At  the  present  time 
the  race  is  only  known  to  exist  on  the  mountain 
Jerei  in  the  Kedah  territory,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Penang,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountain 
rangie  whidi  lies  imm^iately  opposite  to  the  latter 
settlement,  and  in  the  uplands  of  Tringanu,  im  the 
east  coast  of  the  Peninsula.  The  Sakai  and  Alias 
tribes  of  Perak  have  hitherto  been  classed  with 
the  Semang,  or  woolly-haired  race  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Penang,  have  curly  but  not  woolly 
hair,  and  they  retain  the  Papuan  custom  of  boring 
the  septum  of  the  nose,  and  also  mark  their  skins 
with  cicatrices,  but  their  language  and  leading 
characteristics  would  show  them  to  be  wild  tribes 
of  the  Malayan  race.  The  Semang,  however,  who 
are  identical  in  every  particular  with  the  Pangan 
of  the  interior  of  Tringanu,  are  Papuans  in  all 
their  purity,  with  woolly  and  tufted  hair  in  every 
respect  similar  to  other  unmixed  tribes  of  the  race. 
The  Semang  of  Kedah  have  been  described  by 
Mr.  Anderson  in  the  fourth  nimiber  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Of  the  origin  of  the 
Semang  race,  the  Malays  possess  no  tradition. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  tribes  of  them 
which  inhabited  various  parts  on  both  sides  of 
the  Peninsula  were  much  more  numerous  before 
many  of  the  present  Malayan  colonies  were  founded 
by  emigrants  from  Sumatra.  A  similar  race  of 
people  are  said  to  have  formerly  inhabited  all  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  nations  and  rem- 
nants of  them,  under  the  names  A  beta,  Aeta, 
Negrito,  and  Papua,  occupy,  or  are  still  to  be 
found  on,  many  of  them. 

In  the  remoter  portions  of  Aaianesia,  some  of 
the  black  tribes  possess  all  the  traits  of  the 
Guinea  Negro,  but  the  Semang  and  the  Minoopi  qt 
the  Andamans  appear,  like  the  greater  number  of 
the  Asianesian  Negro  tribes,  to  ^ve  been  partially 
modified  by  mixture  with  other  races.  This  is 
certainly  the  case  with  the  Semang,  some  of 
whom  are  Australo-Tamilian  in  appearance,  while 
others  differ  little,  save  in  their  frizzled  or  spiral 
hair  and  dark  complexion,  from  some  of  the 
adjacent  Binua. 

The  average  height  of  the  adults  of  a  party 
of  Semang  Bukit  on  the  Ijan,  a  feeder  of  the 
Krian,  was  4  feet  8  inches,  the  highest  4  feet  10 
inches.    Head  small,  ridged,  that  u,  rising^  above 
the  forehead  in  an  obtuse  wedge  shape,  the  back 
rounded  and  markedly  narrower  than  the  zygo- 
matic or  middle  zone ;  the  face  generally  narrower 
and  smaller    than   the  Malay ;    eyebrows  very 
prominent,  standing  out  from  the  forehead  and 
projecting  over  the  ocular  furrow,  which  extends 
across  the  face,  the  root  of  the  nose  sinking  into 
it  and  forming  a  deep  angle  with  the  base  of  the 
superciliary  ridge.    The  nose  short  and  somewhat 
sharp  at  the  point,  and  often  turned  up,  but 
the  ake  spreading.    Eyes  fine,  middle-sized,  and 
straight;  iris  large,  piercing;  conjunctive  mein- 
brane  yellow ;  the  upper  eyelashes,  owioff  to  the 
deep  ocular  depession  or  prominent  ridges,  are 
compressed  or  folded,  the  roots  of  the  hair  being 
hidden.    The  cheek-bones  generally  broad,  but  in 
some  cases  not  remarkably  prominent,  save  with 
reference  to  the  narrow  forehead.    Mouth  large 
or  wide,  but  lips  not  thick  or  projecting;  the 
lower  part  of  the  face  oval  or  round,  but  noi 
square.     The  deep  depression  at  the  cgres  m 
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Boking  in  at  the  root  of  tbe  nose  give  a  very 
reiDaricable  character  to  the  head,  compared  with 
the  Malay.  The  projecting  brow  is  in  a  vertical  Hue 
with  the  nose,  mouth,  and  chin,  and  the  upper 
jaw  is  not  projecting  or  prognathous.  The  person 
m  slender,  the  belly  protul^rant,  owing  to  their 
animal  life  in  the  jungle  and  precarious  food. 
This  induces  them  to  cram  themeelves  whenever 
Uiey  can,  and  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  thus 
becomes  flaccid  and  expansible  like  that  of  an 
ape.  The  akin  generally  is  fine  and  soft,  although 
often  disfigured  by  scurf ;  and  the  colour  is  a  dark 
brown,  but  in  some  cases  lighter  and  approach- 
ing to  the  Malay.  The  more  exposed  hoides  are 
black.  The  Semang  of  Tringanu  are  not  of  such 
a  jet-black,  glossy  colour  as  the  Kedah  tribe. 
The  hair  is  spiral,  not  woolly,  and  grows  thickly 
on  the  head  in  tufts.  They  have  thicS  moustaches, 
tbe  growth  being  much  stronger  than  in  the 
Malay  race.  The  head  is  neither  Mongolian,  nor 
Negro  of  the  Guinea  type ;  it  is  Papua-TamUian. 
The  expr^sion  of  the  face  is  mild,  simple,  and 
stupid.  The  voice  is  soft,  low,  nasid,  and  hollow 
or  cerebral.  A  line  of  tattooing  extends  from  the 
forehead  to  the  cheek-bones,  fiie  adjacent  Binua 
also  tattoo.  The  practice  is  Indian,  among  the 
Konds,  higher  Abor  tribes,  etc.,  also  Ultra-Indian 
and  Asianesian.  The  right  ear  is  pierced,  the 
orifice  being  large.  The  hair  is  cropped,  save  a 
ring  or  fringe  round  the  forehead.  The  Semang 
of  Perak  resembles  those  of  Kedah  in  personal 
appearance,  but  speak  a  different  dialect.  They 
ponees  the  same  curling  black  hair,  are  a  little 
darker  in  colour,  and  have  not  the  thick  lips  of 
an  African. 

The  Semang  eat  elephants,  rhinoceros,  monkeys, 
Mid  rats.  They  are  very  expert  with  the  sum- 
pitan,  a  blow-pipe  for  projecting  small  darts,  and 
poison  the  darts  with  ipoh,  procured  from  the 
joices  of  various  trees.  It  is  seldom  Uiey  suffer 
»J  beasts  of  prey,  as  they  are  extremely  sharp- 
sighted,  and  as  agile  in  ascending  tlie  trees  as  the 
monkeys.  Elephants  descend  a  hill  usually  at  a 
slow  pace,  plucking  the  branches  as  they  move 
along,  and  while  the  hind  legs  aro  lifted  up,  tbe 
Semang,  cautiously  approaching  behind,  drives  a 
Miarp-pointed  bamboo  or  a  piece  of  nibong,  which 
w  been  previously  well  hardened  in  the  firo  and 
touched  with  poison,  into  the  sole  of  the  elephant^s 
foot  with  all  his  force,  which  effectually  lames  the 
^nial,  and  most  commonly  causes  him  to  fall, 
when  the  whole  party  rush  upon  him  with  spears 
&Qd  sharp-pointed  sticks,  and  soon  despatch  him. 
^Badak  tapa,'  the  recluse  rhinoceros,  towards  the 
dose  of  the  rainy  season,  are  said  to  bury  them- 
Belves  in  the  marsh,  and  upon  the  dry  weather 
setting  in  the  mud  becomes  hard  and  crusted, 
ftod  the  rhinoceros  cannot  effect  its  escape  with- 
^t  oonsideiable  difficulty  and  exertion.  The 
^^'^'^Mig  prepare  themselves  with  large  quantities 
<n  combustible  materials,  with  which  they  quietlj 
Approach  the  animal,  who  is  aroused  from  his 
reverie  by  an  immense  fire  over  him,  which  being 
kept  well  supplied  by  the  Semang  with  fresh  fuel, 
f'^ni  completes  his  destructioD,  and  renders  him 
11^  A  fit  state  to  make  a  meal  of.  The  projecting 
bom  on  the  snout  is  carefully  preserved,  being 
"Opposed  to  be  possessed  of  medicinal  properties, 
and  highly  prised  by  the  Malays,  to  whom  they 
«^rter  it  for  their  tobacco,  etc. — Logan^  Jour,  Ind, 
Archipelago^  iv.  p.  427;    EarVs  Jjidian  Arehu 


pelago ;  NewboWs  British  Settlement^  ii.  pp.  869, 
370. 

SEMAO,  also  called  Savu,  an  island,  15  miles 
long,  fronting  the  south-west  end  of  Timor.  The 
vilk^  of  Oeassa  is  remarkable  for  its  soap  springs, 
one  of  which  in  the  village  rises  like  a  small  vol- 
cano. The  water  contains  alkali  and  iodine.  The 
natives  of  this  Semao  Island  have  been  named 
by  Mr.  Crawfurd  the  Negro-Malayan  race.  The 
people  are  like  those  of  Timor,  with  frizzly  or 
wavy  hair,  and  a  coppery-brown  colour.  Semao 
Island  has  abundance  of  monkeys ;  one  of  them  is 
the  Macacus  cynomolgus,  or  hare-lipped  monkey, 
which  is  found  all  over  the  western  islands  of  the 
Archipelago. — Bikmore^  p.  116  ;  Wallace^  p.  186. 

SEMEGARPUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  S.E. 
of  Asia,  of  the  sub-order  Anacardies  of  the  order 
AnacardiacesQ.  The  genus  Semecarpus  comprises 
moderate-sized  or  large  trees,  and  many  furnish 
wood  and  other  useful  products.  S.  acuminata, 
Wall,^  Thw,y  18  a  middle-sized  tree  in  the  forests 
of  the  Batnapura,  Galle,  and  Amba^^mowa  dis- 
tricts of  Ceylon  at  no  great  elevation,  and  it 
grows  also  in  Chittagong.  S.  cassuvium,  Roxb,^ 
the  Cassuvium  sylvestre  of  Rumphius,  is  a  tree  of 
the  Moluccas,  where  its  tender  leaves  are  eaten, 
and  the  acrid  juice  of  its  stem  is  employed  to 
varnish  shields,  canes,  etc.  S.  coriacea,  TAzr.,  is 
a  moderate-sized  tree  of  the  Central  Province  of 
Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of  5000  to  7000  feet.  S. 
Gardneri,  Tkw.  (Badulla  -  gass,  Singh.),  is  a 
moderate-sized  tree,  very  common  in  the  Central 
Province  of  Ceylon  up  to  an  elevation  of  3000 
feet  S.  humilis,  Wall.,  occurs  at  Prome.  S. 
Moonii,  Thw,,  is  a  moderate-sized  tree  of  Ceylon, 
in  the  south  of  the  island,  at  no  great  elevation. 
S.  nigro-viridis,  Thw.,  is  a  moderate-sized  tree  in 
the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon,  at  an  elevation 
of  2000  to  4000  feet.  S.  odoratus.  Wall.,  in  the 
Royal  Garden,  Ceylon.  The  S.  oblon^ifolia, 
Thtc,  called  BaduUa-gass,  Singh.,  is  a  moderate- 
sized  tree,  conunon  in  the  hot,  drier  parts  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon  up  to  an  elevation  of  8000  feet 
S.  obovata.  Moon,  is  a  moderate-sized  tree  of 
Ceylon,  growing  at  Caltura,  and  near  Ratnapura. 
S.  obscura,  Thu\,  a  moderate-sized  tree,  growing 
at  Deltotte,  in  the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon,  at 
an  elevation  of  8000  feet  S.  parvifolia,  Thw. 
(Hin-baduUa-gass,  Singh.),  is  a  small-sized  tree 
of  Ceylon,  in  the  Hinidun  Corle,  in  t^e  Galle  dis- 
trict S.  pubescens,  Tkw,,  is  a  small-sized  tree 
of  the  Ratnapura  district  in  Ceylon,  at  no  fi;reat 
elevation.  &  subpeltata,  Thw.  (Maha-bacmlla- 
ffass,  Singh.),  is  a  large  tree  of  Ceylon,  80  to  40 
feet  high,  in  the  Singhe->raja  and  other  forests 
between  Ratnapura  and  Galle. — Boxb, ;  Thw.  ; 
Voigt. 
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I     A.  ofBcinanun,  Gtert, 

Bhalataka,  .    .  .  Sanbe. 

Kin,  BadnUa, .  .  Sinqh. 

Shayngoottay,  .      Tam. 

BhiuUtiki,  .    .  .       Tbl. 

BhaUatamu,     .  . 

Jidi  chettu,     .  . 
Tammeda  mamidi,        „ 

Bhalleah,    .    .  .  Ubita. 


A.  latifoUum,  Lam. 
Beladar,  .  .  .  Abab. 
BheUt,  ....  Bbng. 
Chai-bia,  Kbyte, .  Bubm. 
Qhera  mara,  Qheni,  Can. 
Bhalawan,  .  .  .  Dukh. 
Marking  nnt  tree,  .  Eno. 
Bibaa,  ....  Mahb. 
Kampiia,  .  .  Maleal. 
Arothkara,.    .    .  Sakbk. 

This  small  tree  is  common  throughout  British 
India,  Ceylon,  and  Burma.  As  an  ornamental 
tree,  either  in  full  foliage  or  before  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  it  merits  observation. 
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The  acrid  and  vesicating  oil  found  between  the 
two  laminae  of  the  pericarp  of  the  marking  nut,  ib 
collected  and  usea  as  a  preventive  against  the 
attatia  of  white  ants,  and  by  native  practitioners 
in  rheumatic  and  leprous  affections.  By  boiling 
the  whole  nut  not  divested  of  its  pericarp,  an  oil 
is  obtained  which  acts  as  a  blister.  The  prepara- 
tion or  collection  either  of  the  oil  or  acrid  juice  is 
liable  to  cause  much  irritation  and  inflammation 
of  the  hands,  face,  etc.,  of  those  engaged  in  the 
work.  The  nuts  are  black,  shining,  and  flattened 
on  both  sides. 

The  acrid  viscid  oil  which  the  nut  contains, 
when  used  as  an  escharotic  and  counter-irritant, 
creates  great  pain,  leaves  often  very  intractable 
sores,  and  a  mark  for  life.  It  is  given  in  medi- 
cine in  small  doses,  and  is  considered  a  stimulant 
and  narcotic;  is  much  used  in  the  mesalih  of 
elephants ;  given  in  large  doses,  it  renders  these 
animals  farious;  is  considered  good  in  venereal 
diseases,  especially  of  women.  The  farina  of  the 
anthers  of  the  flowers  is  very  narcotic  and  irri- 
tating; people  of  a  peculiar  habit  accidentally 
sleepmg  under  the  tree  when  in  blossom,  or  even 
going  near  the  flowers,  are  stupefied,  and  have 
their  faces  and  limbs  swollen,  and  the  use  of  the 
bhalawan  nut  as  a  counter-irritant  very  frequently 
causes  the  whole  body  and  face  to  swell  with 
erythematous  inflammation  and  much  constitu- 
tional disturbance.  The  mature  corolla  and  the 
receptacle  are  fleshy  and  sweetish  sour,  and  are 
eaten  roasted  or  boiled  as  a  vegetable,  and  are 
deemed,  along  with  cocoanut  and  chironji,  aphro- 
disiac. The  bhalawan  nut  is  worn  on  the  arm  as 
a  charm  in  guinea- worm. 

The  acrid,  black,  resinous  juice  of  the  nut  is 
employed  by  the  natives  externally  to  remove 
rheumatic  pains,  aches,  and  sprains,  by  rubbing 
a  little  over  the  affected  part.  It  is  also  univers- 
ally used  for  marking  cotton  cloth,  whence  its 
name  of  marking  nut,  the  colour  being  improved 
and  prevented  from  running  by  being  mixed  with 
lime-water.  The  green  fruit,  well  pounded,  makes 
good  bird-lime;  the  fleshy  receptacle  below  the 
nut  is  sometimes  roasted  and  eaten,  and  the 
kernels  are  also  occasionally  eaten.  A  brown- 
eoloured,  tasteless  gum  exudes  from  the  bark. — 
Gtn,  Med.  Top.  p.  127 ;  Beddome,  FL  Sylv. 

SEMECARPUS  TRAVANCORIOA.  Bedd. 
Natu  sbengote,  Tam.  This  is  a  very  large  tree, 
and,  on  account  of  its  shining,  dark-green  foliage, 
exceedingly  handsome ;  it  is  very  common  in  Qie 
moist  forests  on  the  Tinnevelly  and  Travancore 
mountains  (elevation  1000  to  8000  feet) ;  it 
abounds  with  the  same  caustic,  black  juice  as  S. 
anacardium ;  it  flowers  in  August  and  September, 
and  ripens  its  fruit  in  the  cold  season.  Another 
tree  of  the  Travancore  Hills  is  S.  auriculata,  Bedd. 
— Beddome,  Fl.  Sylv, 

SEMEN  CONTRA.  Sahibi,  Hind.  The  un- 
developed calices  of  Artemisia  Judaica,  a  much- 
esteemed  anthelmintic,  especially  in  the  round 
and  long  worm  of  children  (Lumbricus  teres). 
The  action  is  heating  and  stimulant ;  dose  10  grs. 
to  half  a  draohm  finely  powdered,  in  electuary  with 
honey,  or  diflfnaed  through  mDk,  and  taken  when 
the  stomach  is  empty.  In  infusion  or  decoction 
the  bittemesB  is  quite  disgusting ;  cathartics 
should  either  follow  or  accompany  its  use.  The 
use  of  moxa,  or  of  actual  fire,  to  the  surface  of 
the  body,  is  a  favourite  practice  in  all  savage  and 


even  half -civilised  nations.  In  China,  the  down 
of  the  Artemisia  Chinensis  is  set  on  fire,  and  the 
burning  end  applied  directly  to  the  part.  In 
India,  a  red-hot  gul  or  hookah  pastille  is  usually 
employed.  In  Italy  a  small  flame  of  hydrogen 
has  been  lately  tried;  and  in  Germany  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  place  a  particle  of  phosphorus 
on  the  skin,  and  then  ignite  it.  The  object  in  all 
is  to  effect  counter-irritation,  and  the  usual  cases 
in  which  it  is  ap{)lied  are  chronic  rheumatism, 
sciatica,  neuralgia,  deep-seated  diseases  of  the 
bones,  cartilages,  or  li^ments.  In  India,  guls 
are  used  by  the  native  empirics  for  almost  all 
diseases,  especially  for  enlaxigements  of  the  spleen 
and  liYer.'—O'Sh.  p.  417. 

SEMIRAMIS,  a  great  Assyrian  queen,  wife  of 
Ninus,  who  extended  her  conquests  into  Bactria, 
which  is  now  represented  by  the  modem  Balkh. 
Semiramis  marched  on  India  B.C.  1230.  She 
fitted  out  her  armament  in  Bactria.  She  captured 
on  the  Kophen  (the  Kabul  river,  the  Kubha  of 
the  Rig  Veda)  the  city  of  the  same  name, 
but  was  opposed  by  Jarasandha  of  Bagadah, 
the  Barhsatide.  Semiramis  crossed  the  Indus 
with  a  great  strength,  but  Jarasandha,  with 
a  formidable  force  of  archers  and  elephants, 
drove  back  the  Assyrians  in  total  disorder  to  the 
river,  which  they  re-crossed  with  immense  loss, 
Semiramis  herself  wounded;  she  concluded  an 
armistice,  and  retreated  into  Bactria  with  a  third 
of  the  army  she  had  brought  agsinst  India. 
Semiramis  was  said  to  have  been  changed  into  a 
dove ;  she  was  afterwards  worshipped  as  a  dove. 
The  Roman  Juno  and  Chaldsean  mune  were  de- 
rived from  one  and  the  same  original,  this  far- 
famed  queen.  Mr.  Maurice  thinks  that  Ninus  and 
Semiramis  are  Vishnu  and  Siva.  C'tesias  and 
Isadore  mention  a  statue  and  pillar  of  Semi- 
ramis at  Baptane ;  but  the  sculptures  of  Semiramis 
and  the  inscription  in  the  Syriac  character  have 
wholly  disappeared.  Baghistan  is  traditionally 
described  as  the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  queen. 
The  possibility  has  been  surmised  of  another  queen 
of  this  name  in  the  9th  century  B.C.  She  is 
known  in  India  as  Sami-Devi.  Others  point  to 
Sami  Rami,  suppose  it  to  be  the  title  Zamorin  of 
Calicut. — Bunsen^  iv.  417 ;  Sontierat'^s  Voyagesj  p.  5. 

SEMITIC  LANGUAGES.  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  Amharic  are  all  but 
djiedectB  of  one  original  language,  and  ooastitute 
one  family  of  speech,  the  Seiiiitic.  The  following 
nations  form  a  compact  mass,  and  represent  one 
physiologically  and  nistorically  connected  family, 
viz.  the  Hebrews,  with  the  other  tribes  of  Canaan 
or  Palestine,  inclusive  of  the  Phcenicians,  who 
spread  their  language,  through  their  colonization, 
as  that  of  the  Carthaginians ;  the  Aramaic  tribes, 
or  the  historical  nations  of  Aram,  Syria,  Meso- 
potamia, and  Babylonia,,  speaking  Syrian  in  the 
west,  and  the  so-called  Chaldaio  in  the  east; 
finally,  the  Arabians,  whose  language  is  connected 
(through  the  Himyaritic)  with  the  Ethiopic,  tbe 
ancient  (now  the  sacred)  language  of  Abvsnnia. 
The  languajge  spoken  by  Abraluun  when  ne  left 
Mesopotamia  closely  resembled  the  Hebrew,  and 
his  own  name  was  Semitic.  Moreover,  a  dialect 
of  the  same  tongue  is  still  spoken  by  the  Eakfi 
(Chaldsaans)  of  Kurdistan,  mo,  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose,  are  the  desoendanta  of  the 
ancient  Assyrians.  The  common  origin  of  their 
languages^  is,  howevar,  the  only  conneoting  b(md 
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which  anites  the  widely-separated  Semitic  nations,  Yemen,  an  ancient  Semitic  dialect  has  maintained 
--HehrewB,  Babylonians,  Phcenicians,  Cartha-  itself  to  the  present  day.  This  is  the  Ethiopic  or 
irinians,  and  Arabs.  The  Arab,  the  Hebrew,  and  Abyssinian,  or,  as  it  is  oedled  by  the  people  them- 
the  Palestine  descendants  of  Terah  were  nomade  '  selves,  the  Gees  hmgaage.  Though  no  longer 
tribes.  The  Phoenician,  the  Syrian,  and  the  '  spoken  in  its  purity  by  the  people  of  Habesh,  it 
people  of  Mesopotamia  and  Yemen  formed  eiyilised  is  still  preserved  in  their  sacred  writings,  trans- 
utionalitieB.  In  Semitic  words  the  root  remains  '  lations  of  the  Bible,  and  similar  works,  which 
always  distinct  and  nnmistakeable.  In  Aryan,  date  from  the  8d  and  4th  centuries.  The  modem 
on  the   contrary,  it  soon  becomes  altered  and    language  of  Abyssinia  is  called  Amharic,    These 


diBgaised.  Hence  Semitic  dictionaries  are  mostly 
snanged  according  to  the  roots,  a  method  which 
in  Aryan  langnages  would  be  most  inconvenient, 
the  root  being  often  obscure,  and  in  many  cases 
doubtfal.  The  Amharic^  as  also  the  Hebrew  and 
Syiiac,  is  derived  from  the  Western  Aramozi. 
Eichhorn  adopted  the  term  Semitic  from  Shem ; 
the  language  is  the  oriental  language  of  some 
author,  the  Syro- Arabian  of  Farrer,  and  the  Arabic 
of  Leibnitz. 

The  Semitic  family  of  languages  is  divided  by 
Professor  Max  Muller  into  three  branches, — the 
Anunajc,  the  Hebraic,  and  the  Arabic.  The 
Aramaic  occupies  the  north,  including  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  part  of  the  ancient  kingdoms 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  It  is  known  to  us  chiefly 
in  two  dialects,  the  Syriac  and  Ghaldee.  The 
former  name  is  given  to  the  language  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us  in  a  translation  of  the  Bible 
(the  Peshito)  ascribed  to  the  2d  century,  and  in 
rich  Christian  literature  dating  from  the  fourth. 
It  is  still  spoken,  though  in  a  very  corrupt  form, 
by  the  Nestorians  of  Kurdistan,  near  the  lakes  of 


three  branches,  the  Aramaic,  the  Hebraic,  and 
Arabic  are  closely  related  to  each  other.  Besides 
these,  E^rptian,  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  the 
Berber  dialects  are  now  considered  to  have  a 
Semitic  cliaracter,  by  Ohampollion,  Bansen 
(Egyptian),  Lassen,  Eugene  Bomouf,  Dr.  Hincks, 
Sir  H.  RawUnson  (Assyrian),  and  Professor  F. 
Newman  (Berber).  Their  language  in  one  form 
was  that  of  the  Judaic  portion  of  Christianity  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Syrian 
fathers.  lu  another  form  it  was  that  of  the 
Koran  or  Muhammadanism.  It  was  the  language 
of  the  earliest  alphabet  of  Phosnicia  and  the  Punic 
colonies.  It  fell  into  the  Aramssan,  the  Arabic, 
and  the  Ethiopic  divisions.  The  Aramaean  con- 
tained the  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan,  and  the  Syriac 
of  Edessa,  Palmyra,  Damascus,  and  other  important 
cities,  and  the  people  who  spoke  it  were  enter- 
prising merchants,  bold  mariners,  and  monotheiat 
priests. 

The  Arabic  language,  as  written  in  the  Koran, 
is  the  most  developed  and  richest  of  the  Semitic 
toiiffues.    It  is  not  now  spoken  in  any  part  of 


Van  and  Urumia,  and  by  some  Christian  tribes  in  |  Arabia,  as  there  written.    Probably  it  never  was 


Mesopotamia ;  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  by 
the  American  missionaries  stationed  at  Urmia 
to  restore  this  dialect  to  some  grammatical  cor- 
rectness by  publishing  translations  and  a  grammar 
of  what  they  call  the  Neo-Syriac  language.  The 
name  of  Ghaldee  has  been  given  to  the  language 
sdopted  by  the  Jews  during  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  Though  the  Jews  always  retained  a 
knowledge  of  their  sacred  language,  they  soon 
began  to  adopt  the  dialect  of  their  conquerors, 
not  for  conversation  only,  but  also  for  literary 
composition.  The  book  of  Ezra  contains  frag- 
ments in  Ghaldee,  contemporaneous  with  the 
emeiform  inscriptions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  and 
several  of  the  apocrjrphal  books,  though  preserved 
to  us  in  Greek  only,  were  most  likdy  composed 
origin^liy  in  Ghaldee,  and  not  in  Hebrew.  The 
so-called  Targnms,  again,  or  translations  and 
pnraphraBes  of  the  Old  Testament,  written  during 
the  centuries  immediately  preceding  and  following 
the  Christian  era,  give  us  another  specimen  of 
the  Aramaic,  or  the  language  of  Babvlonia,  as 
transplanted  to  Palestine.  This  Aramaic  was  the 
dialect  spoken  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
disciples.  The  few  authentic  words  preserved  in 
the  New  Testament  as  spoken  by  our  JiOrd  in  his 
own  language,  such  as  Talitha  kumi,  Maranatha, 
Abba,  are  not  in  Hebrew,  but  in  the  Ghaldee  or 
Aramaic,  as  then  spoken  by  the  Jews. 

The  second  branch  of  the  Semitic  family  is  the 
Ifeftratc,  with  which  is  connected  the  Carthaginian, 
Phcenician,  and  Arabic.  This  third  or  Ardbie 
brsneh  sprang  from  the  Arabian  peninsula,  where 
it  is  still  spoken  by  a  compact  mass  of  aboriginal 
inhabitants.  Its  most  ancient  documents  are  the 
ffimyaritie  inscriptions.  In  very  early  times  the 
Arabic  branch  was  transplanted  to  Africa,  where, 
loutii  sf  Sgypt  and  Nulna,  on  the  coast  opposite 


so,  any  more  than  the  Latin,  the  English,  the 
German,  or  Italian  have  ever  been  spoken  as 
written  in  their  respective  bounds;  and  Burton 
quotes  from  the  Arabic  Grammar  of  Clodius  that 
the  dialectus  Arabum  vulgaris  tantum  differt  ab 
erudita,  quantum  Isocrates  dictio  ab  hodierna 
lingua  GrsBca.  Indeed,  the  Arabs  themselyes 
divide  their  spoken  and  even  written  language  in 
two  orders,  the  *"  Kalam  Wati,'  or  vulgar  tongue, 
sometimes  employed  in  epistolary  correspondence : 
and  the  ^Nanwi,'  or  grammatical  or  classical 
language.  Every  man  of  education  uses  ^e 
former,  and  can  use  the  latter.  And  the  Koran 
is  no  more  a  model  of  Arabic  (as  it  is  often 
assumed  to  be)  than  Paradise  Lost  is  of  English. 
Inimitable,  no  man  imitates  them. 

Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  served  other 
gods.  But  in  the  book  of  Job,  it  is  God  who  can 
number  the  clouds  in  wisdom,  who  can  stay  the 
bottles  of  heaven  (xxxviii.  87),  who  hath  divided 
a  water-oourae  for  the  overflowing  of  waters,  and 
a  way  for  the  lightning  of  thunder  (25),  who  hath 
begotten  the  drops  of  dew  (28) ;  and  in  Proyerbs 
(xxx.  4),  who  hatn  bound  the  waters  in  a  garment, 
who  hath  established  all  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Abraham,  indeed,  was  inspired  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  one  true  God,  but  his  family  had  images, 
the  teraphim  which  Rachel  stole  from  her  faUier 
Laban  (Genesis  zxxi.  17*36) ;  and  when  Jacob  fled 
from  Esau  intoPadan-aram,  and  dreamed  the  dream 
at  Bethel,  he  evidently  bad  belief  in  many  gods, 
for  he  endeavoured  to  make  a  bargain  with  the  deitv, 
saying,  *  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  m 
this  waj  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat, 
and  raiment  to  put  on,  so  that  I  come  again  to 
my  father's  house  in  peace,  then  shall  the  Lord 
be  my  God '  (Genesis  xxviii.  20, 21).  Such  expres- 
sions show  a  belief  that  there  were  other  gods, 
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one  of  whom  might  be  JacoVa  own  protector. 
The  same  principle  is  invoked  in  the  command- 
ment later  proclaimed  by  Moses  to  have  none 
other  gods  but  the  Lord  God ;  and  even  more 
lately  Joshua  has  to  urge  the  people  to  put  away 
strange  gods  (xxiv.  15-23),  to  put  away  the  gods 
which  their  fathers  served  on  the  other  side  of 
the  flood.  ^  Choose  ye  this  day/  he  says,  ^  whom  ye 
will  serve ;  whether  the  gods  which  your  fathers 
served  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood,  or  the  gods 
of  the  Amorites,  amongst  whom  ye  dwell :  but  as 
for  me  and  my  house,  Ave  will  serve  the  Lord.' 
Later  still,  the  Psalmist  says  (Ixxxvi.  8),  ^  Amongst 
the  gods  there  is  none  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord ; 
neither  are  there  any  works  like  unto  thy  w<H'kB.* 

The  early  Arab  religion  was  Sabasanism,  a 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  mixed  with 
idolatry ;  but  with  Mahomed  commenced  the  Arab 
conquests,  the  creed,  science,  and  literature.  At 
present  the  Arabic  alphabet  is  in  use  amongst 
the  Turks,  Persians,  Malays,  some  of  the  people 
of  India  and  Africa.  It  was,  however,  of  Syrian 
origin.  The  Arab  family  is  Muhammadan,  except 
the  Christian  Arabs  of  Malta. — Max  Mullef\  San- 
skrit Literature ;  Langiies  Semitiques,  par  Ernest 
Eenan,  1858 ;  Peuples  Semitiques,  par  E.  Benan, 
1859 ;  Wellsted's  Tr.;  Walk  through  Algiers;  Fan- 
tanier ;  Latham ;  Bunsen's  Egypt ;  Burton's  Mecca, 
p.  41  ;  PeUy;  Bawlinson,  i.  p.  86;  Salens  Koran^ 
p.  11 ;  Luhbock^s  Origin  of  Civil, ;  Muller^s  Lec- 
tures, p.  263  ;  Mignan^s  Travels ;  Die  Abstammuvg 
der  Chalduer,  Prof,  Eb.  Schrader ;  Semitische  Ctd- 
turentlehung,  Dr»  A.  von  Kremer;  Delia  Sida 
Primitiva,  Ptof  Ignazio  Guidi, 

SEMITIC  RACES.  The  subject  of  the 
primeval  country  of  the  Semitic  races  and  of  their 
languages  has  engaged  the  pens  of  Bunsen, 
Professor  Ignazio  Guidi,  Dr.  Fritz  Hommel,  Dr. 
A.  von  Kremer,  Professor  Max  Muller,  M.  E. 
Renan,  Professor  Sayce,  Professor  Eberhard 
Schrader,  Professor  Spiegel.  The  Semitic  popu- 
lations in  Asia  are  the  Arabians,  Syrians,  Samar- 
itans, with  about  ten  millions  in  British  India; 
ui  Africa,  Abystinians  of  Tigre  and  Amhara, 
Agow,  Falasha,  Gafat.  Daring  the  last  3000 
years,  conquest  and  commerce,  but  chiefly  the 
former,  has  greatly  diffused  this  race.  In  various 
inroads,  the  Arab  Semites  have  gone  north- 
ward and  eastward  into  Persia,  India,  and  China, 
and  smaller  parties  are  to  be  found  located 
in  Burma,  in  Malaya,  the  Archipelago,  and  Poly- 
nesia. Many  of  them  have  likewise  conquered 
and  migrated  westerly  along  the  north  of  Africa 
and  into  Europe,  where,  as  in  Spain,  they  ruled 
for  700  years,  but  were  again  driven  back  into 
Africa.  They  are  now  found  in  Africa,  as  fetish- 
worshippers,  Christians,  Muhammadans,  and 
Jews. 

Abyssinia  is  Christian,  being  acquainted  with 
the  chief  truths  of  the  Bible,  but  all  much  blended 
with  merely  human  notions.  The  latest  polemics 
there  have  been  as  to  the  two  or  three  births  of 
Christ, — ^bom  of  the  Father  before  all  worlds,  made 
man,  and  in  the  baptism  at  Jordan  receiving  the 
Holy  Spirit.  As  regards  the  two  natures  of  Christ, 
they  are  extreme  monophysists.  Monogamy  is 
their  church  law,  but  concubinage  is  universal. 

The  Adal,  also  said  to  be  a  Semitic  race,  are 
tribes  on  the  west  of  the  Red  Sea,  who  call  them- 
selves Afer,  but  by  the  Arabs  they  are  called 
Panakil,  from  their  chief  tribe  Ad  Alii.     Dr. 


Krapf  is  of  opinion  that  this  Afer  is  the  Opfair  of 
Scripture.  He  thinks  that  Ophir,  in  Job  xxviii. 
16,  simply  means  gold  dust. 

The  Galla  race,  inhabiting  Shoa,  and  one  of 
the  finest  in  Africa,  are  strong,  well-limbed,  and 
of  a  dark-brown  colour,  living  in  a  beautiful 
country,  extending  from  lat.  3^  S.  to  8°  N.,  with  a 
climate  not  surpaaaed  by  that  of  Italy  or  Greece. 
Speaking  a  language  as  soft  and  musical  as  pure 
Tuscan,  cultivating  the  soil,  and  rearing  cattle. 
They  are  from  6  to  8  millions  in  numbers.  Their 
religion,  like  that  of  all  African  [Ravages,  is  fetisL 
They  acknowledge  a  supreme  being,  whom  Uiey 
call  heaven  (Mulungu),  and  have  a  notion  of  a 
future  stAte.  There  seem  to  be  three  natures  or 
attributes  in  their  deity, — ^Wak  or  Waka,  Supreme ; 
Ogli,  a  masculine,  and  Ateti,  a  feminine  embodi- 
ment. They  have  two  holy  days, — Saturday,  which 
they  call  Saubatta  kenna,  or  little  Sabbath ;  and 
Sunday,  Saubata  gudda,  or  greater  Sabbath. 

The  Kabila,  south  of  Algiers,  are  Berbers,  the 
old  Numidians,  and  differ  iu  language,  form,  and 
habit  of  mind  from  tbe  Arabs  of  the  plains,  being 
matter  of  fact  in  mind,  and  but  little  gifted  with 
the  glowing  imagination  of  tlie  Arab.     The  un- 
subdued portion  dwell  in  the  mountainous  tract, 
with  bare  precipitous  peaks,  to  the  south  of  the 
Little  Atlas  and  of  Algiers.    They  are  spare  but 
robust ;  and  of  smaller  stature  than  the  nomade, 
for  the  Kabila  are  dwellers  in  houses  or  hots 
(hence  their  name),  are  laborious  tillers  of  the 
soil,  and  handicraftsmen  clever  in  winning  metals 
from  their  hills,  and  even  in  forging  arms.    They 
are  wonderful  horsemen,  and  terrible  in  a  foray 
as  in  the  days  of  Sallust,  and  are  always  at  war 
with  the  Anibs.    The  slopes  and  valleys  of  their 
mountain  country  are  all  rich,  cultivated  lands, 
covered  with  olive  trees  and  corn-fields,  and  the 
rocks  are  said  to  contain  minerals.    Their  number 
is  about  700,000,  possessing  some  millions  of  acres 
of  the  very  best  land  of  Africa,  watered  by  three 
rivers,  and  teeming  with  rich  harvests.     They 
approach  to  within  120  miles  of  Algiers,  which 
they  separate  from  Constantine.     They  are  a 
federal    republic,  and    elect  their    own   chiefs. 
They  are  the  old  Quinquegentes,  who  gave  so 
much  trouble  to  the  Romans,   who    tried  tbe 
soldiership  of  Maximinian,  and  sixty  years  after- 
wards   again    revolted.     Tu  ferodssimos  J^Iaari- 
tanise     populos,     inaccesis    montium     jugiBset, 
naturali  munitione  fidentes,  expugnasti,  recejMsta, 
transtultisti.    By  Maximinian's  system  of  traas- 
tultsi  these  five  nations  were  reduced  to  four. 
The  Kabile  have  feuds  amongst  themselves. 

The  Tonareng  is  a  nomade  race,  dwelling  in  the 
Great  Desert,  very  fair,  with  long  hair,  aquiline 
noses,  high  foreheads,  and  thin  Ups.  They  Mf 
prayers  in  Arabic,  and  speak  a  Semitic  tongue. 
Their  arms  consist  of  a  long  lance  with  a  broad 
head,  javelins  6  or  7  feet  long,  jagged  hooks  at  the 
pointed  end,  a  round  buckler  (Darega)  of  buffalo 
or  elephant  hide  from  Soudan,  a  poiuutl,  and  a 
broad-bladed  scimitar. 

If  we  proceed  west  to  Morocco,  we  find  its 
entire  population,  computed  at  8  millions,  to  con- 
sist of — 


Berber,  . 
Shellok, . 
Hoor^ 
Arab,      • 


2,800,000 

1,450,000 

3,550,000 

740,000 


Jews,  .  • 
Ne^and  Abd, 
Chnitiaii,  •  . 
Renegades, .    , 


940,000 

.300 
.    900 
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tribes  dwelliog  in  the  mountaioB.  When  ^K)6siblo, 
mwen  of  the  sea,  claiming  fanciful  origins,  but 
impatient  of  anj  subjection.  They  are  the  same 
nee  whom  the  French  call  Kabyle  and  Zouave. 

TheJIfoor^are  lowlandera,  traders,  and  dwellers 
in  cides.  They  are  little  idle  men,  who  grow  fat 
iiom  indolence ;  avaricious,  perfidious,  cowardly, 
cringing,  and  insolent.  They  are  said  to  be 
descendants  of  the  Carthaginians. 

The  Arabs  of  Morooco  are  the  Moors  of  Spain, 
the  Saracens  of  France,  tall,  graceful  sons  of  the 
Arabian  desert,  courteous,  brave,  hospitable,  and 
Goofidingy  descendants  of  the  conquerors  who  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  Hijira  propagated  the  religion 
of  Mahomed,  crossed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  de- 
stroyed the  Gothic  chivalry,  reigned  in  Spain  for 
700  yeara,  invaded  France,  devastated  Italy,  and 
pillaged  the  suburbs  of  imperial  Rome.  When 
the  last  Arab  king  submitted  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  the  Moorish  palaces  of  Grenada  were 
sarrendered  to  the  Christians,  the  old  conquerors 
went  back  to  Africa  and  resumed  their  nomade 
life.  In  Tripoli,  the  Arab  has  monopolised  the 
oountry.  In. Tunis,  the  native  re-appears  in  a 
smaller  proportion,  and  in  Morocco  he  is  very 
scarce. 

The  JewM  of  Morocco  are  partly  urban,  partly 
moanlaineers,  the  latter  dating  their  arrival  prior 
to  the  nativity.  They  live  in  friendship  with  the 
Berber,  but  at  hostility  with  another  strange  race, 
who  declare  themselves  descendants  of  those 
Philistines  whom  Joshua  drove  out  of  Syria,  and 
who  found  a  refuge  in  this  remote  portion  of 
Africa. 

The  Riff^  dwellers  of  Kalhiya  (Cape  Tres 
Forcas),  were  formerly  much  engaged  in  piratical 
expeditions,  which  were  put  down  by  Muli  Abdur 
Rahman  in  1817.  Er  Rif  means  shore  or  bank 
(Ripa,  Port.),  and  so  long  ago  as  Leo  the  African 
was  used  to  designate  all  the  sea-coast  between 
Tetnan  and  Mililla.  It  is  the  country  of  the 
chain  of  the  Atlas,  and  is  about  200  to  800  miles 
long.  The  word  is  synonymous  with  the  Arabic 
Sahila.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  Algerine 
coast  are  called  Sahali  (plural  Suahili) ;  those  of 
Morocco  Rifi. 

The  Arabs  are  spread  from  Syria  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  eastwards  into  the  Archipelago.  In 
Arabia,  they  are  chiefly  in  tribes,  and  those  who 
occupy  the  country  around  Jerusalem  are  the 
Anai^  Shammar,  Mowali,  and  Salhan. 

The  Assir  tribe  occupy  between  Mecca  and 
Medina.  They  have  six  Kabyla, — ^Bin-ul-Asmar, 
Bin-ul-Akhmar,  Charaan,  Assir,  Roufeida,  and 
Abida— and  muster  about  44,500  fighting  men. 

The  Cha*ab  Arabs  occupy  the  lower  part  of 
Mesopotamia.  They  are  a  tall,  martial  race, 
strong-limbed  and  muscular,  active  and  healthy. 

It  is  necessary,  when  considering  the  Arabs,  to 
distinguish  between  a  series  of  grades  towards 
dviltsation,  in  which  they  may  at  present  be  found. 
The  Bedouin  is  wandering,  pastoral,  tent-loving, 
disdaining  to  trade,  yet  avaricious,  and  willing 
to  sdl  his  ghi,  his  mutton,  or  his  horse,  and 
always  found  in  wide  and  open  wastes,  unpressed 
upon  by  adequate  exterior  power.  Yet  even  the 
Bedouin  bends  to  circumstances.  He  accepts  the 
region  allotted  for  his  pasture-grounds.  Plunder 
has  its  laws,  and  vengeance  its  chivalry.  If  he 
will  not  trade,  he  stiU  has  wants,  and  suffers  the 
presence  of  a  Jew  or  Salebah,  as  the  Afghan 


suffers  that  of  the  Hindu.  A  little  higher  in  the 
scale,  as  with  the  Cha'ab,  is  the  original  wander- 
ing pastoral  Arab,  in  a  district  where  he  is  pressed 
upon  from  without,  and  where  boundless  plunder 
and  roaming  are  restrained  by  exterior  force. 
The  Arab  then  partly  turns  to  agriculture,  and 
for  this  he  must  in  some  degree  settle.  Society 
harmonizes  to  this  level.  Trade  is  possible ;  com 
is  sold ;  the  abba  cloaks  are  woven  and  exported ; 
dates  are  planted.  Huts  of  reeds  replace  tents ; 
and  one  sees  in  their  feeble  efforts  at  reed-orna- 
mentation, and  in  their  rough  twisting  of  their 
reed-rope  for  their  bunds,  the  possible  germ  of 
some  architectural  efforts.  Y^t  higher  in  the 
scale  is  the  Arab  flourishing  as  an  experienced 
and  wealthy  merchant  in  a  town,  or  administering 
a  well-ordered  and  comfortable  rural  district. 
Passing  among  these  people,  society  is  seen  in 
its  transitional  state  towards  civilisation. 

The  present  Arabians,  according  to  their  own 
historians,  are  sprung  from  two  stocks, — Kahtan, 
the  same  with  tfoktan  or  Yoktan  of  the  Bible,  the 
son  of  Eber,  whose  descendants  occupy  the  south ; 
and  Adnan,  descended  in  a  direct  line  from 
Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar,  who 
occupy  the  north.  Yoktan,  according  to  Ch. 
Buusen,  was  one  of  the  two  sons  of  Kimrud,  and 
was  the  chief  of  the  first  Arabian  emigration  that 
proceeded  southwards.  Tradition  points  to  tJie 
mountains  of  Armenia  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
Arab  and  Canaanitish  races.  It  is  supposed  that 
they  travelled  along  the  banks  of  the  I'igris  into 
Mesopotamia,  from  which  a  portion  of  them 
commenced  a  great  migration  southwards,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  primeval 
kingdoms  of  Southern  Arabia,  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Adites  in  Yemen,  who  believe  that  they  came 
from  the  sacred  North,  and  once  lived  in  a  glori- 
ous garden  of  the  eartli  which  they  are  to  restore. 

It  has  not  been  unusual  to  describe  the  Semites 
as  essentially  monotheiBtic,  but  their  tribes  and 
nations  were  worshippers  of  El,  Elohim,  Jehovah, 
Sabaoth,  Moloch,  Nisroch,  Rimmon,  Nebo,  Dagon, 
Ashtaroth,  Baal  or  Baal-peor,  Baal-zebub,  Chem- 
osh,  Milcom,  Adra-MeleiE,  Anna-Melek,  Nibhaz, 
Tartak,  Ashiroa,  Nergal,  Succoth-benoth,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  planets,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven. 
Amongst  the  nomade  branch,  there  seems  early  to 
have  been  a  monotheistic  belief,  but  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Hebrew  nation  continued  to  worship  idols 
of  their  own  manufacture ;  and  the  prophet,  when 
ordered  by  inspiration  to  proceed  to  the  wilderness 
of  Damascus,  was  told  that  there  were  only  in  Israel 
7000  people  who  believed  in  the  one  God.  Some 
branches  of  the  Semitic  race,  ignorant  of  science 
theocratic,  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  ex- 
pression of  religions  instincts  and  intuitions, — in 
one  word,  to  the  establishment  of  monotheism. 
The  doctrine  of  a  future  life  and  retribution, 
which  in  one  form  or  other  was  inwoven  with 
the  religious  ideas  of  Egypt,  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  to  the  Semitic  nations.  The  Assyrians 
were  Semites.  The  names  of  the  Assyrian  gods, 
as  Baal  or  Belus  (the  supreme  deity  amongst  many 
of  the  Semitic  races),  Nisroch  and  Mylitta  (known 
by  a  nearly  similar  name  to  the  Arabians),  of 
members  of  the  family  of  the  king,  such  as  Adra- 
Melek  (son  of  Sennacherib),  and  of  many  of  the 
principal  ofiicers  of  state  mentioned  in  SOTipture, 
such  as  Rabsaris,  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  and 
Rabshakeh,  the   chief  of  the  cup-bearen,  are 
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purely  Semitic.  PhoenicijmB,  CarthagiDianfl, 
Sjyrians,  Assyrians  have  presented  forms  of  wor- 
ship as  gross  and  sensuous  as  those  of  Greece  or 
India.  Until  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon, 
the  people  generally  were  ever  prone  to  fall  into 
a  worship  of  gods  many  and  lords  many,  like  the 
nations  around  thero,  which  the  few  thinking 
minds  amongst  them  could  not  prerent.  Their 
entire  history  shows  that  the  people  fell  into  the 
lower  forms  of  thought  and  speech,  their  yery 
worship  of  Jehovah  became  polytheistic,  even 
fetish  in  its  nature,  and  it  was  in  protest  against 
this  that  their  lawgivers,  prophets,  and  psalmists 
spoke ;  and  when  Mahomea  appeared  with  a  mono- 
theism the  most  rigorous  and  exclusive  that  the 
world  had  witness^,  he  was  one  of  a  Semitic 
race  who  were  polytheists  and  fetish -worshipers. 
The  Jews^  belief  had  as  a  basis,  not  monotheism, 
the  belief  in  a  deity  numerically  one,  but  in  a 
living  God,  the  Father  and  the  King  of  men.  But 
when  Mahomed  proclaimed  that  the  Ijord  was 
One,  he  did  so  as  reviving  the  faith  of  Abraham, 
who  derived  his  knowledge  through  a  special 
revelation  of  God. — E,  H.  Plumptre^  Review  of 
Max  Midkr^s  Science  of  Religion;  Contemporary 
Review^  January  1868. 

SEMNAI,  a  name  by  which  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  designates  the  Buddhist  nuns  of  his 
day.  He  mentions  Buddhist  pyramids,  and  the 
habit  of  depositing  bones  in  them ;  their  practice 
of  foretelling  events;  of  their  continence,  and 
of  the  Buddhist  Semnai  or  holy  virgins ;  and  he 
names  their  god  Bouta.  Porphyry  tells  us  that 
the  Brahmans  were  born  to  their  dignity,  while 
the  Semnai  were  elected.  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
states  that  there  were  Samans  in  Bactria. 

SEMOLINO.  It.  Semoule,  Gruau,  Fr.  ;  Soojie, 
Hind.  The  fine,  hard,  inner  part  of  wheat, 
rounded  by  attrition  in  the  mill-stones,  is  used 
exclusively  in  India  for  making  loaf- bread.  It  is 
imported  into  England  from  Italy.  The  best 
semolino  is  obtained  from  the  wheat  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe.  In  France  the  name  of 
semolino  is  given  to  the  large  hard  grains  of  wheat 
retained  in  the  bolting-machine  after  the  finer 
parts  have  been  pressed  through  its  meshes. 
Semola,  It.,  is  bran,  but  often  employed  by  grocers 
snd  other  vendors  to  designate  semolino.  See 
Farina;  Soojie. 

SEN,  in  Bengal,  a  patronymic  of  persons  of 
the  medical  caste,  as  Blam  Komal  Sen,  author  of 
a  Bengali  and  English  dictionary. 

SENA,  a  dynasty  of  kings  who  ruled  in 
Eastern  and  Deltaic  Bengal,  and  afterward  in  all 
Bengal,  from  a.d.  986  to  1142.  They  were  of  the 
Hindu  faith.  Adisur  was  the  founder  of  the 
Sen  dynasty;  he  brought  from  Kanouj  five  Sagnic 
Brahmans,  of  the  tri^s  or  gotra  Sanhila,  Kaah- 
yapa,  Yatsa,  Saverna,  and  Bharadwaja ;  also  five 
Sadra  families,  Ghose,  Bhose,  Datt,  Guha,  and 
Mittra,  accompanied  them,  and  these  take  the 
position  of  Kulin  Kayasths.  In  the  reien  of 
Bullkl  Sen,  about  284  years  before  the  Munam- 
madan  invasion,  all  these  Kulin  Brahmans  and 
Kulin  Sudras  had  greatly  increased,  and  Bullal 
Sen  ennobled  these  Brahmans  by  giving  to  them 
the  title  of  Kulin,  and  though  degenerated  in 
learning  they  arrogated  to  themselves  a  position 
above  S\  the  Sapta-sali  or  pnor  Brahmans.  The 
KvHb  Brahmans  subsequently  consented  to  marry 
the  daughters  oi  the  aboriginal  Brahmans,  who 


now  ea^^erly  seek  alliances  with  the  Kulin,  and 
the  Kulin  have  taken  advantage  of  this,  and  have 
established  a  scale  of  premiums  foroondesoending 
to  accept  a  daughter  of  an  inferior.  They  many 
gold.  Of  the  Kayasths  who  came  from  kanouj, 
Bhose,  Ghose,  and  Mittra  were  ennobled  by  Bullal 
Sen  into  Kulin  Kayasths.  Das,  Day,  Dutt,  Goha, 
Kar,  Paulit,  Sen,  and  Sing  hold  a  second  rank. 
Kuliu  Brahman  women  are  married  with  diffi- 
culty, and  generally  to  aged  men.  In  a.d.  1868, 
there  were  11  Kulins  in  Hoogly  and  1  in  Bard- 
wan,  each  of  whom  had  contracted  50  to  80 
marriages ;  24  in  Hoogly  and  12  in  Bard  wan, 
who  had  contracted  from  20  to  50  marriages ;  and 
48  in  Hoogly  and  20  in  Bardwan,  who  had  con- 
tracted between  10  and  20  marriages.  KnIiniMn 
is  thus  a  great  polygamic  institution,  and  a  few 
women  have  become  prostitutes.  In  a.d.  1867, 
the  abolition  of  this  polygamy  was  contemplated, 
and  will  doubtless  some  day  be  carried  out.-- 
Calcutta  Review,  May  1868. 

SENA,  the  barber  disciple  of  Ramanand, 
founder  of  a  separate  sect ;  the  Sena  Panthi,  an 
extinct  Hindu  sect  of  Vaishnavas.  Sena  was 
barber  of  the  raja  of  Bandhagurh. — As,  Re*.  xvL 
p.  85. 

SENA.  Sansk.  An  array.  Sena-pati  and 
Sena-dbipati,  general  commanding,  lord  of  the 
army. 

SENAA,  a  town  in  the  mountains  in  the  S.W. 
part  of  Arabia.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Turki 
in  A.D  1680,  the  whole  of  Yemen  came  under 
the  government  of  the  Imams  of  Senaa ;  but  at 
the  time  of  Garsten  Niebuhr's  visit  to  Senaa  in 
1768,  the  native  Arab  tribes  of  the  provinces  of 
Arlen,  Abu  Areesh,  Taez,  and  others  had  thrown 
off  alleginnce  to  the  Imams.  In  1799,  when  the 
British  Government  took  measures  to  oppose  the 
expected  invasion  of  India  W  the  Frencn,  and  to 
revive  the  lost  trade  of  the  Ked  Sea,  Dr.  Pringle 
obtained  facilities  for  trade,  but  Sir  Home  Pop- 
ham  subsequently  lost  these.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century,  Imam  Ali  Mansur  suffered 
severely  at  the  hands  of  the  Wahabee  sect,  who 
overran  and  wrested  from  him  some  of  the  best 
districts  of  his  dominions.  In  1816,  Muhammad 
Ali  Pasha,  after  he  destroyed  the  Wahabee  power, 
restored  the  districts  to  Imam  AIL  In  1817,  in 
consequence  of  a  dispute  in  which  an  Arab  had 
been  temporarily  detained  at  the  factory  at 
Mocha,  the  Residency  was  attacked  and  phm- 
dered,  and  a  British  officer  was  dragged  before  the 
Governor,  by  whom  he  was  subject^  to  the  most 
brutal  insults.  In  1840,  a  commercial  treaty  was 
concluded  with  the  Governor  of  Mocha  by  Captain 
Moresby,  similar  to  that  concluded  in  the  same 
year  with  the  chief  of  Zaila.  For  some  yean  the 
country  of  Senaa  fell  into  absolute  anarchy,  b 
1832,  Mocha  and  all  the  sea-ooaat  fdl  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Turks.  It  was  afterwards  re- 
covered for  a  time,  but  again  finally  lost  in 
1848.  Ali  Mansur,  who  succeeded  his  father  as 
Imam  of  Senaa  in  1884,  was  deposed  three  years 
after.  During  the  internal  revolutions  in  Senas 
and  the  desultory  warfare  with  the  Turks,  the 
Imams  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  enUft  the  aid 
and  advice  of  the  British  Qovemment  in  their 
cause.  A  rigid  abstinenoe,  howeiver,  was  maiB* 
tained  from  all  interference  in  ihedr  aff^its.— 
Play  fatten  Yemen;  Papers  in  the  Foreign  Office; 
Treaties,  BngagemenU^  and  Sunnuds, 
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SENAN,  a  Sabeean  pfaymeian,  astronomer,  and  >  picking  of  senna  leayes  in  Gnjerat  of  sowinga  in 
msthematiciaii  of  the  10th  century.  His  full  name  I  August,  is  made  in  September ;  and  Dr.  Sum 


states  that  the  virtues  of  the  leaf  depend  greatly 
on  the  time  of  the  picking. 

SENNACHERIB,  king  of  Assyria,  son  of 
Sargon,  ruled  in  Nineveh.  He  was  ooeyal  with 
the  latter  years  of  Hezekiah,  and  contemporary 
with  Nabonassar.  Sennacherib  reigned  B.O.  705, 
and  was  slain  by  his  two  sons  b.c.  681.  His  chief 
wars  were  with  Babylon,  with  the  mountain  races 
north  of  Elam,  against  the  Chaldseans  of  Blam, 
with  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah,  Lulia  king  of 
Tyre,  overrunning  all  Palestine.  He  was  worship- 
ping in  a  temple  when  assassinated  by  his  two 
sons,  Adra-Melek  and  Sharezer. 

SENSITIVE  PLANTS.  The  best  known  is 
Mimosa  pudica.  A  knock  upon  the  ground  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  plant  is  sufficient  to  produce 
an  influence  on  its  leaves.  Bichloride  of  mercury, 
sulphuric  acid,  caustic  potash,  etc.,  applied  to  the 
knots  of  the  joints  set  the  leaves  in  motion.  The 
removal  of  the  plant  to  a  higher  temperature,  as 
well  as  exposing  it  to  a  lower  temperature  or  a 
draught  of  cold  air,   produce  the  same  result. 

applied  to  the  place  of  nuptials. — Tod^s  Rajcisthan,  i  They  are  destroyed  by  the  application  of  chloro- 

iL  p.  709.  form  and  other  anaesthetic  agents.     Its  leaflets 

SENG-MUNG,  among  the  Abor  an  interchange  '  rapidly  fold  together  and  droop  when  touched, 

of  meat  as  food ;  on  any  engagement  so  cemented  |  and  its  leaf-stalk,  to  its  base,  droops  downwards. 

their  aciion  is  inviolate.  j  On  the  approach  of  evening,  the  foliage  of  this 

SENJERO,  a  race  of  Eastern  Central  Africa.  ;  plant  assumes  the  same  appearance.     Besides  M. 

Like  the  old  Romans,  they  elect  their  king  by  the  ,  pudica,  the  M.  sensitiva,   M.  viva,  M .  casta,  M« 

flight  of  birds,  and  choose  the  individual  on  whom  .  asperata,  M.  quadrivalvis,  M.  Pernambucana,  M. 

a  vulture   alights.    They  sell  their  women  into  { pigra,    M.    humilis,   M.    peltata,    M.    dormiens, 

slaverj,  and  sacrifice  their  first-born  to  secure  a  |  possess  the  same  property,  though  not  in  so  re- 

propitiouB  harvest. — Krapf,  .'  markable  a  degree.    Species  of  other  genera  of 

SENNA,  Cassia  senna.  '  ^®  Leguminosffi  exhibiting  these  movements  iw9 

Sana],  Sana,     .    .  Arab. 

Sana-pat^      .    .    .  Bsmq. 

Pwa-gceingin-yet,  .  BuBtf. 

Seuket-blade,     Dan.,  Sw. 

Zene-bUden,     .    .     DcT. 

Bene, Fr. 

SexiiiabUt«r,      .     .     GSB. 

Senespflanxe, 


ms  Abu  Said  Senan. 

SEND'HI.  Hind.  The  tuft  of  hair  or  scalp- 
lock  which  Hindus  leave  at  the  top  of  their  head. 
In  Tamil  it  is  called  kurmi,  and  in  Telugu,  juttu. 

SENDOBAD.  This  book  was,  like  the  Fancha 
Taotia,  originally  written  in  Sanskrit,  from  which 
it  was  translated  into  Persian,  and  thence  into 
Aiafaic.  From  the  Arabic  it  passed  into  Syriac, 
and  from  the  latter  arose  a  Greek  version  under 
the  title  of  Syntipas.  A  Hebrew  version,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  from  the  Arabic,  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Dam  Jehans,  a  monk,  at 
the  end  of  the  12th  or  beginning  of  the  Idth 
eentory,  and  was  named  Historia  Septem  Sapien- 
tom  Romas.  Of  this  last,  various  translations 
appeared  in  English,  French,  and  other  modem 
languageB,  under  the  titles  of  *  The  Seven  Wise 
Masters,* '  Dolopathos, '  *  Eurastns,'  eta  — DesLong- 
champs  Esaai  sur  Um  Fables  Indiennes. 

SENGAR-CHAORL  Hnn>.  The  nuptial  ball, 
from  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied.  Sengar 
ornament;    Chaori    is    the   term  always 


Sanna-muki,  Guj.,  Hind,  i  Smithia    sinsitiva,     iEschynomene    Indica,     JE, 
Semie,     .  .  Pobt.  i  pumila,  and  Desmanthus  stolonifer.    The  locust 


Aleksandruikii, 
Butallapotaka,  . 
Sen,  .  .  .  . 
Nilaverei, .  .  . 
Nayla  tungadu, . 
Nilaixinna,  .    . 


Bus. 
Sansk. 
.  .  Sp. 
.  Tam. 
.    Tel. 


The  leaves  of  Cassia  elongata,  C.  acntifolia,  C. 
lanceolata,  and  C.  obovatA  all  agree  in  certain 
properties, — ^the  odour  of  the  leaves  is  heavy  and 
peoaliaur,  taste  bitter,  nauseous,  and  glutinous, 
powder  yellowish-green,  and  all  yield  the  purgat- 
ive senna  of  ocnnmeroe.  At  least  eight  varieties 
of  senna  leaf  were  known  in  commerce  in  Europe* 
—Senna  paJthe,  Senna  of  Sennaar  or  Alexandria, 
of  Mpoli,  of  Aleppo,  of  Mocha,  of  Senegarobia, 
false  or  Arguel,  and  the  Tinnevelly.  The  Senna 
palthe  is  known  to  have  contained  Cynanchum 
okeifoUum,  and  in  this  variety  of  the  drug  the 
poisonous  leaves  of  Coriaria  m^ifolia  were  found 
oy  M.  Dublanc.  The  Mocha  senna  is  common  in 
aU  the  baayrs  of  India.  The  Tinnevelly  drug  is  in 
species  identical  with  the  Mocha.  Tinnevelly  soma 
is  that  most  esteemed  by  the  profession,  and  is 
known  by  the  size  of  the  leaflets,  which  are 
much  la^r  than  those  of  any  other  variety; 


tree,  when  its  branches  are  roughly  shaken, 
closes  up  its  leaves,  and  the  same  has  been  ob- 
served of  Gleditschia  triacantha.  Ozalis  sensitiva, 
called  by  De  Candolle,  on  account  of  its  sensitive 
properties,  Biophytum,  has  long  been  known  to 
possess  this  property.  Oxalis  stricta,  if  hit  smartly 
on  a  warm  day,  will  contract  its  leaves  and  assume 
a  position  as  in  the  ordinary  sleep  of  the  leaves  of 
these  plants ;  and  the  same  movements  occur  in  0. 
acetoseUa,  0.  comiculata,  and  many  other  species. 
The  movements  in  these  plants  consist  in  the 
folding  up  of  their  leaves,  so  that  the  two  halves 
of  the  leaf  approach  each  other  by  their  upper 
surface.  The  midrib  is  also  slightly  bent,  so  that 
its  inferior  surface  presents  a  convexity ;  and  the 
petioles  of  the  leaflets  bend  downwards,  so  that 
the  leaf,  when  irritated,  becomes  dependent. 
Averrhoa  bilimbi  and  A.  carambola  fold  their 
leaves  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus.  The 
leaves  of  Dionoea  muscipula  or  Venus  fly-trap 
contract  upon  insects  that  may  happen  to  alight 
upon  their  surface.  The  surface  of  their  leaves  is 
covered  with  long  hairs,  which  secrete  a  viscous 
matter.    When  any  insect  settles  upon  the  leaf. 


they  are  also  lees  brittle  and  thinner,  and  are  |  it  is  entangled  with  the  viscous  secretions,  and 
generally  found  in  a  very  perfect  state ;  while  the  |  before  it  has  time  to  escape,  the  hairs  exhibit  a 
other  varieties,  especially  the  Alexandrian,  are  i  considerable  degree  of  irritability,  and,  curving 
more  or  Isss  broken.    Senna  grown  in  the  southern    round,  pin  the  animal  down  on  the  surface  of  the 

leaf.      Other  instances  of  vegetable  irritability 
occur  in   the    Berberis  vulgaris,  Mimulns,  ana 

^ ^ Stylidium.    In  the  Besmodium  gyrans,  one  of  the 

Senna  raised  at  Dapun  from  linn^elly  seed,  has  Fabacese  called  the  telegraph  ]3ant,  a  native  of 
been  found  equal  to  the  bcwt  Arabian  senna.    The    the  Bast  Indies,  the  ]ixgp  terminal  leaflet  when 
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provinces  of  the  Madras  Presidency  is  highly 
esteemed  in  Britain,  and  ia  preferred  by  many  to 
all  other  sorts,  as  bein^  both  cheaper  and  purer. 


SEO-JI. 


SERES. 


elcposed  to  the  bright  light  of  the  bud,  forms  a    them,  SpbenoeepbalaBtridactylu8,B/jf/A,  occurs  in 
direct  and  continuouB  line  with  its  leaf-stock,  but    Affrhanistan. 


is  manifestly  depressed  if  placed  in  the  shade  for 
a  few  minutes.  Its  position  varies  with  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  light  during  the  day. — 
Bulletins  de  VAcademie  Royale  de  BruxelleSy  vi.  in 
Eng,  Cyc, ;  Chambers'  Journal^  1863. 

SEO-JI,  in  the  fihaka  tongue,  is  a  title  of  Siva ; 
the  Ji  is  merely  an  adjunct  of  respect. 

SEONI,  in  lat.  22°  6'  80"  N.,  and  long.  79"^  35' 
E.,  a  town  in  the  Central  ProTinces  of  British 
India  which  giyes  its  name  to  a  revenue  district. 
The  beauty  of  its  scenery,  the  fertility  of  its 
valleys,  the  elevation  of  its  plateau,  its  salubrity 
and  moderate  temperature,  make  it  attractive. 
The  plateaux  of  Sconi  and  I^akhnadon  have  a 
varying  height  of  from  1800  to  2200  feet.  They 
are  well  cultivated,  clear  of  jungle,  and  their 
temperature  is  always  moderate.  The  most  nu- 
merous of  the  aboriginal  tribes  are  the  Gond 
(148,183  in  1872),  the  remainder  consisting  of 
Kurku,  Bbaria ;  Dher  or  Mhar  (40,207),  Ponwar 
(30,305),  Ahir  or  Gauli  (26,907),  Mali  or  Maral 
(24,873),  and  other  cultivating  or  inferior  castes. 
The  Ponwar  supply  the  most  industrious  and 
enterprising  agriculturists.  Their  appearance  in 
Seoni  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
their  first  setUements  being  about  Sangarhi  and 
Partabgarh,  whence  they  ultimately  spread  into 
Katangi.  The  pastoral  Ahir  or  Gauli  occupy  the 
fine  grazing  ground  to  be  found  in  most  parts  of 
the  district,  and  the  rocky  strip  of  Dongartal  in 
the  south-west. — Imp.  Gaz. 

SEORI  or  Siviri,  a  race  in  Ghazipur,  Gorakhpur, 
Behar,  Benares,  and  Mirzapore,  whom  Buchanan 
thinks  distinct  from  the  Kol  and  the  Cheru.  The 
Cheru  aborigines  in  Ghazipur,  a  part  of  Gorakhpur, 
the  southern  part  of  Beuares  and  Mirzapore,  and 
of  Behar,  are  sometimes  said  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  Bhar,  but  Buchanan  considers  them  distinct. 

SEPIADiE,  a  family  of  moliusca  of  the  class 
Cephalopoda,  order  Dibranchiata,  and  section  De- 
capoda,  including  the  genera  belemnosis,  beloptera, 
heliceruSf  sepia  or  cuttle-fish,  and  spirulirostra. 
Belemnosis,  beloptera,  and  spirulirostra  are  fossil, 
and  sepia  has  10  fosal  and  30  living  species,  of 
which  the  type  is  the  common  cuttle-fish,  whose 
bone  is  so  often  thrown  up  by  the  waves  on  the 
beach.  The  ink  (nigrse  succus  loliginis),  common 
to  this  and  other  species  of  cephsdopods,  is  not 
only  ejected  as  a  defence  to  colour  the  water  in 
order  to  favour  the  escape  of  the  animal,  as  was 
well  known  to  the  ancients  (Oppian,  Halient,  iii. ; 
Pliny's  Nat.  Hist  ix.  p.  29),  but  as  a  direct  means 
of  annoyance.  The  fluid  was  used  by  the  ancients 
as  ink,  as  shown  in  the  lines  in  the  graphic 
description  of  the  idler  by  Persius  (Sat.  iiL  lin.  10, 
et  seq).  The  flesh  of  the  naked  cephalopoda  was 
rather  esteemed  of  old,  as  it  is,  indeed,  now  in 
Italy  and  eastern  countries.  Mr.  F.  D.  Bennett 
states  that  the  Fe,  or  cuttle-fish,  is  considered  a 
luxury  by  all  classes  of  the  Sandwich  islanders, 
and  that  when  fresh  and  well  cooked  it  is  an 
excellent  food,  and  in  consistence  and  flavour  not 
unlike  the  flesh  of  a  lobster^s  claw.  Its  shell, 
called  cuttle-fish  bone,  is  sometimes  1^  feet  long ; 
it  is  used  for  rubbing  down  paint  —  Bennett^ 
Whaling  Voyage^  Iiond.  1840 ;   Woodward. 

SEPOY.  Anglo -Hind.  Sipahi,  Fkrs.  A 
native  soldier  of  the  Indian  army. 

SEPSID^,  the  family  of  sand  lizards,  one  of 
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SEPTACANTHIS  WALKERI,  one  of  the 
Acanthacea  (quere,  Nilihoo  of  Ceylon),  perfumes 
by  its  fragiance  the  jungles,  especialiy  around 
Needuwattum  and  patli^  l^ing  to  Gadalur. 

SEPTARIA.  Shih-pieh,  Chin.  Nodular  stony 
concretions  used  in  Chinese  medicine. 

SEQUIN,  a  Venetian  coin  known  in  the  S.  of 
India  as  Shanar  kassu.  The  figure  of  the  Pope, 
with  a  tall  crosier,  is  supposed  to  be  a  Shauar 
toddy-drawer  about  to  ascend  a  ooooonnt  tree. 

SEQUOIA  GIGANTEA.  Decaisnt.  The  Wel- 
lingtonia  gigantea,  Lindley.  A  huge  tree  of 
California,  some  of  which  measured  420  to  470  feet, 
average  height  275  feet.  It  might  be  introduced 
into  India.  Sequoia  sempervirens,  diaoovered  by 
Menzies  in  1796,  in  California,  is  nearly  as  tall  as 
the  WeUingtonia.  One  tree,  known  aa  the  Giant 
of  the  Forest,  was  270  feet  high,  and  55  feet  in 
circumference  at  6  feet  from  the  ground.  Tbis 
species  is  interesting  as  being  the  nearest  livhig 
representative  of  a  sequoia  which,  during  the 
tertiary  period,  enjoyed  a  very  wide  distribation 
in  Europe,  where  no  congener  is  now  indigenous. 

SEK.  Hind.  An  Indian  weight  of  varying 
quantities  from  25  tolas  to  2  lbs.  2  oz. 

SERAI.    Hind.    A  lodge  for  travellers. 

SERAJGANJ,  Narainganj,  and  other  N.E. 
districts  of  Bengal,  are  the  chief  seats  producing 
the  jute  fibre.  The  yield  is  2000  to  4000  lbs.  of 
fibre,  and  1000  to  1200  lbs.  of  seed  per  acra  The 
common  or  desi  sort  yields  only  600  to  1000  lbs. 
of  fibre,  but  an  increase  of  seed,  viz.  1600  to  1600 
lbs.  Jute  is  sown  broadcast,  22  to  28  lbs.  of  seed 
per  acre.  In  the  N.E.  districts  it  is  planted  in 
February  and  March,  and  cut  in  June  and  Jul/; 
the  common  kind  in  July  and  August,  and  cut  in 
August  and  September. 

SERAMPUR,  a  town  in  the  Hoogly  district 
of  Bengal,  lat.  22°  46'  N.,  long.  88°  24'  £., 
13  miles  from  Calcutta,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Hoogly.  The  town  gives  its  name  to 
the  Serampur  subdivision  of  the  Hoogly.  It  is 
famed  as  the  residence  of  a  bofiy  of  Protestant 
Baptist  missionaries  from  England  who  made  this 
the  centre  of  their  Christianizing  efforts.  Amongst 
them  were  the  celebrated  WiUiam  Carey,  Ward, 
and  Marshman.  Carey  set  up  his  missionary  pre^ 
there,  and  printed  the  Bible  in  40  different  Indian 
tongues.  He  founded  here  a  college,  which  Im 
fallen  into  decay.  Until  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  Serampur  and  Negapatam  belonged  to 
the  Danes.  The  mission  still  flourishes,  and  its 
founders  have  established  a  church,  school,  college, 
and  noble  library  in  connection  with  it ;  there  is 
also  a  dispensary  here. — Imp.  Gaz. 

SEREGIUS,  a  Manichsean  who  appeared  in  the 
character  of  Christ  and  Paraclete. — As.  Res.  ii' 
pp.  217,  218. 

SERES,  a  term  which  Horace  and  the  ancients 
use,  seems  to  have  been  strictly  applicable  to 
some  nation  in  the  west  of  China,  llie  western 
term  China  is  not  traceable,  but  many  autbois 
have  surmised  that  it  was  given  to  the  conntiy 
when  the  Tsin  dynasty  carried  their  arms  to  the 
west  Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  the 
term  China  (Cheena)  was  that  eariy  given  bj  the 
people  of  the  N.W.  of  India  to  the  race  whom 
Europe  now  calls  the  Chinese,  l^ere  are  ^ 
mentions  of  tf^e  Seres  which  may  be  ipu^h  ^Ker* 


SEftlATOPORA  SUBULATA. 


SERPENT. 


One  »  in  a  pMBage  ascribed  to  Ctesias,  which 
ipeakB  of  the  Seres  as  a  people  of  portentous 
atatme  and  longevity. ->-yfi2e,  Cathay^  i.  p.  39. 

SERIATOPORA  SUBULATA,  a  coral  reef- 
buiidiDg  polypifer  at  the  Manritiin. 

SERINGAFATAM,  in  laL  12**  25'  83"  N.,  and 
loog.  76""  43'  8'  £.,  in  Mysore,  is  built  on  an 
islsod  in  the  Gaayery  river,  3  miles  long  and  1 
mile  broad.  The  mean  height  of  the  station  is 
2dd8  feet ;  the  level  of  the  Gaovery  is  2321  feet 
The  fort  is  placed  at  the  Uf^r  end  of  the  island. 
It  is  a  large  irregular  fortification,  protected  on 
tvo  tides  by  the  river ;  the  complete  Hinda  name 
is  Sri-ranga-patana.  One  canal  is  carried  across 
the  western  brandi  of  the  river  Cauvery  40  feet 
above  its  lerel.  The  existing  fortifications  were 
ahnost  entirely  oonstmcted  by  Tipu.  In  1791, 
Lord  GomwaUis,  the  Governor  -  General,  oom- 
SMuiding  in  person,  advanced  up  to  the  walls,  but 
was  compeUed  to  retire  through  want  of  pro- 
visiona.  In  the  following  year,  6th  February  1792, 
he  won  a  decisive  victory  in  the  field,  and  had 
invested  the  city  on  all  sides,  when  Tipu  purduwed 
peace  by  the  cession  of  half  his  dominiona 
Finally,  the  fort  was  stormed,  led  by  Sir  David 
Baird  under  General  Harris,  4th  May  1799, 
snd  Tipu  fell  in  the  breach.  The  siege  was 
b^nn  in  April  of  that  year  with  a  powerful 
battering  train,  and  the  assault  was  delivered 
after  a  bombardment  of  nearly  one  month's  dura- 
tion. The  place  is  malarious,  which  the  natives 
attribute  to  the  destruction  of  the  sweet  flag, 
a  plant  to  which  they  assign  extraordinary 
virtue  as  a  febrifuge.  The  fort  stands  at  the 
upper  or  western  eod  of  the  island.  At  the 
eastern  end  is  the  Lai  Bagh,  containing  a 
mausoleum  built  by  Tipu  Sultan  for  his 
father  Hyder  Ali,  in  which  Tipu  himself  also 
lies.  It  is  a  square  building,  with  dome  and 
minarets,  surroimded  by  a  corridor,  which  is 
supported  by  pillars  of  bbick  trap.  The  double 
doors,  inlaid  with  ivory,  were  the  gift  of  Lord 
Dalhousie.  Tbe  inscription  on  tlie  tombstone  of 
Tipu  relates  how  he  died  a  martyr  to  Islam.  Each 
of  tbe  two  tombs  is  covered  with  a  crimson  pall, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  place  are  defrayed  by  the 
British  Indian  Government. — Imp.  Gaz, 

SERONGHA,  the  chief  station  of  the  Upper 
Godavery  district  of  the  Gentral  Provinces. 

SEROW.  Hind.?  Nemorhoedus  bubalina, 
Jerdon. 

SERPA,  a  Shot  people  in  Nepal  and  Sikkim, 
who  speak  a  dialect  of  Tibetan. 

SERPENT. 

Serpe,  Serpente,  .  .  It. 
Angait,  Anguilla,  .  Lat. 
Serpens,  Fytbon,      .     ,, 

Mar, Perh. 

Siirpa,  Ahi, .    .    .  Sansk. 

Nara, Bind. 

Serpiente,  Culcbra,  .  Sp. 
Pambu,  Pamu,  Tam.,TkIi. 
Yilan,     ....    Turk. 

Serpents  or  snakes  sre  alluded  to  in  the  most 
ancient  of  the  writings  and  traditions  of  the 
world.  They  are  very  numerous  in  many  parts 
in  the  southr  of  Asia,  admired  yet  dreaded  by 
maoj',  but  protected  and  worshipped  by  other,  of 
the  raoea.  Hie  colours  of  the  oacks  of  such  as 
creep  on  the  ground  are  generally  of  a  brownish 
hue,  much  resembling  the  soil  on  which  they 
move*    The  coloon  of  the  Dendrophidie,  or  tree 
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.    Arab. 
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snakes,  are  of  various  shades  of  green,  so  that, 
aided  by  their  quiet  gliding  motion,  snakes, 
though  numerous,  unless  looked  for,  are  seldom 
seen  by  any  person.  But  a  sesrch  in  the  least 
promising  places  will  always  produce  to  the 
naturalist  some  spedmens.  The  backs  of  the 
water-snakes,  the  Hydridse,  are  also  usually  of  a 
brownish  colour,  from  which  in  the  green  sea 
water,  or  in  that  of  quiet  hikes  or  tanks,  they 
are  detected  as  readily  as  the  tree  and  Und 
snakes  escape  obsenrance.  All  snakes  have  a 
long  bifid  tongue,  which,  usually  retracted  in  a 
sheath  bebw  the  windpipe,  is  capable  of  rapid 
and  vibrating  protrusion  through  a  chink  in  the 
rostnd  shield ;  it  is  moved  by  means  of  two  long 
elastic  bones  extending  along  the  greater  part  of 
its  length  in  the  form  of  a  long  V,  with  the 
tongue  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  angle  of 
the  V ;  muscles  convert  these  bones  into  levers, 
which  jerk  the  tongue  up  and  down  with  great 
celerity  and  freedom  of  play.  This  form  of 
tongue  is  not  peculiar  to  snakes;  the  large 
water  lizards  (Varanus),  for  instance,  have  this 
bifid  organ  still  more  developed.  Harmless  snakes 
have  a  row  of  about  six  to  sixteen  teeth  in  each 
upper  jaw,  besides  generally  two  rows  of  palate 
teeth.  In  the  venomous  kinds  the  maxillary 
teeth  are  ^nerally  replaced  by  a  single  tubular 
tooth  of  variable  length,  but  hardly  exceeding  a 
quartor  of  an  inch  in  an  adult  cobra,  and  half 
an  inch  in  an  adult  chain *viper  (Daboia  elegans). 
The  erection  of  the  fang  takes  place  to  a  very 
slight  extent  in  the  cobra,  wluch  is  unprovided 
with  any  special  erective  apparatus ;  the  fang  is 
always  recurved  backwards  at  an  angle  of  about 
45°,  and  received  into  a  depression  in  the  lower 
lip.  In  some  of  tbe  vipers  there  is  a  special 
erective  muscle,  but  in  every  cose  the  uncovering 
of  the  fang  is  a  passive  act  as  regards  the  snake, 
being  e£Fected  by  the  gingival  envelope  being 
pushed  up  mechanically  by  the  object  bitten. 
The  fang  is  at  the  anteriw  extremity  of  the  upper 
jaw-bone,  while  the  poison  gland  is  situatea  on 
the  cheek  behind  the  eye ;  the  poison,  on  being 
ejected  either  by  direct  muscular  action,  or  by 
a  reflex  nervous  action  similar  to  that  excited  in 
the  human  mouth  by  the  idea  of  eating  lemon, 
proceeds*  along  a  duct,  which  passes  below  the 
eye  over  the  jawbone,  and  terminates  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gingival  envelope  of  the  fang,  and 
just  in  front  of  the  superior  orifice  of  its  canaL 
There  is  no  continuity  between  the  orifice  of  the 
poison  dact  and  that  of  the  poison  fang.  They 
are  merely  in  apposition,  and  the  poisonous 
salivaiy  secretion  is  directed  into  the  fang  by  the 
retraction  of  the  gingival  envelope  round  the 
fang  in  the  act  of  biting.  Every  tooth  in  the 
sni£e^s  mouth,  whether  simple  tooth  or  poison 
fang,  is  enveloped  more  or  less  in  a  gingival 
envelope,  which  contains  at  its  base  the  matrix 
of  a  series  of  other  teeth;  tbese  young  teeth 
are  constantly  growing,  and  the  eldest  cS  them 
periodically  replaces  the  fixed  tooth,  and  becomes 
fixed  until  it  is  shed  in  its  turn.  This  shedding 
is  a  gradual  process  compared  to  the  shedding 
of  the  epidermis,  but  the  two  operations  coincide 
in  time,  and  take  place  about  once  in  two  montha 
The  common  exceptions  are  the  cobra  and  Uie 
bungarus.  In  India  the  usual  snake  of  the  hitter 
genus  is  Bungarus  arcuatos,  the  white-arohed 
bungarus ;  it  has  a  white  belly,  from  which  paiis 
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of  white  aicfaes  cross  the  black  back.  In  Barma  ]  and  though  maoy  deaths  do  occur  from  snake* 
this  is  replaced  by  Bungarus  fasoiatus,  the  yellow  '  bite,  the  numbers  of  poisonous  snakes  are  not 
and  black-banded  bungarus ;  it  has  alternate  '  great,  and  comprise  species  of  tiie  gene»  Aipy* 
complete  rings  of  black  and  yellow.  The  Hama-  |  surus,  Acalyotus,  Bungarus,  Oallophis,  Dsboia, 
dryad,  Ophiophagus  elaps,  a  member  of  the  |  Disteria,  Calloselaama,  Echis,  Hydroplus,  Enhy- 
Elapidn  family,  ia  extremely  rare ;  it  resembles  j  drina,  Halys,  Hypnale,  Megnrophis,  Naja,  Ophio- 
a  huge  cobra.    This  family  is  also  distinguished  |  phagus,  Platurus,  Pelsmis,  Peltopelor,  Trimere- 


from  the  rest  of  the  shield-headed  or  harmless 
colubrine  snakes,  b^  the  absence  of  the  loreal- 
shield,  a  small  shield  usually  separating  the 
antocular  shield  from  the  posterior  nasal,  so  that 
there  are  but  two  shields  instead  of  three  between 
the  eye  and  the  nostril  The  sea-snakes  which 
have  shielded  heads  are  also  an  exceptional 
family,  being  all  or  nearly  all  venomous.  They 
are  known  from  other  aquatic  snakes  by  their 
perpendicularly-flattened  taiL  A  scaly  head  (that 
is,  the  crown  coTered  with  scales  as  on  the  rest 
of  the  body)  is  generally  the  sign  of  a  poisonous 
snake.  The  scaly-headed  snMces  are  usually 
vipers.  The  Yiperidse  have  usually  a  high  flat 
head,  very  distinct  at  the  neck,  and  broad  behind 
the  jaws.  They  have  long,  more  or  less  erectile 
fangs,  with  an  erect  pnpiL  The  only  one  fatal 
to  human  life  is  the  chain-viper,  Daboia  elegans, 
known  by  a  triple  chain  of  oval  black  links,  and 
an  indistinct  yellow  on  its  head.  The  green  tree 
viper,  Trimesurus,  is  a  short,  stout  snake,  very 
different  in  build  from  the  long,  slender  green 
tree  snake ;  it  is  venomous  in  a  very  diffht 
degree.  As  exceptions  to  these  general  remanss, 
however,  the  Eryddte  and  AcrochordidsB  have 
also  scaly  heads;  a  common  sand  snake,  Eryx 
Johnii,  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for  a  viper, 
but  its  sm^  head  is  veiv  different  from  that  of 
the  vipers.  It  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  male 
and  female  cobra  are  very  different  in  appearance. 
The  origin  of  this  error  appears  to  be  as  follows : 
The  P^as  (mucosus  or  korroe),  dhaman  in 
Hindustani,  sarai  or  sara  pamboo  in  Tamil, 
chera  pamboo  in  Malayalam,  lem-we  in  Burmese, 
is  generally  supposed  by  natives  of  the  south 
of  India  and  of  Burma,  to  unite  with  the  cobra, 

S reducing  a  very  venomous  hybrid  offspring,  of 
oubtful  identity ;  hence  it  is  frequently  c^led 
the  male  cobra.  Ptyas,  the  dhaman,  is  indif- 
ferently known  as  the  whip  snake,  the  rat  snake, 
the  rock  snake  in  Madras ;  whilst  in  Bengal  the 
name  rock  snake  is  usually  given  to  the  python. 
Any  snake  found  near  or  in  the  water  is  usually 
called  a  water  snake,  from  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  snakes  can  swim,  and  will  readily 
take  to  the  water  if  necessary.  Indeed,  a  snake 
which  rejoices  in  the  highly  terrestrial  name  of 
Psammodynastes  pulverulentus,  the  dusty  king  of 
the  desert,  was  captured  whilst  it  was  swimming 
across  the  Rangoon  lake.  Also,  if  any  word 
could  be  more  inappropriate  and  deceptive  than 
another,  it  is  the  term  '  hood '  as  applied  to  the 
broad  expansion  produced  by  the  elevation  of 
ihe  cervical  ribs  of  Naga  tripudians  and  Ophio- 
phagus elaps.  The  native  terms  used  to  describe 
it,  putum  in  Tamil  and  Malayalam,  meaning  a 
clotn,  a  picture,  a  map,  and  phun  in  Hindustani, 
both  give  an  idea  of  breadth  and  expansion  entirely 
wanting  in  the  terms  capella  and  hood. 

Natmlists  arrange  the  order  of  snakes  into 
the  two  sub-orders,"  innocuous  and  venomous 
oolnbrine  snakes,  and  the  names  of  these  will  be 
found  detailed  under  the  Reptiles.  Though  the 
non-scientific  world  regard  all  snakes  as  poisonous, 
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surus,   Xenurelaps;    18  genera,  and   about  80 

species.    Deaths  frequency  occur  from  them  ia 

the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  because  of  the  difficulty 

of  avoiding  them.     In  the  six  years  1875  to  1880, 

the  deaths  from  snake-bites  in  British  India  wero 

as  under.    In  1861  they  were  18,670 : 

16,812 
17,388 
19,l!i0 

Yet  they  have  many  enemies.  Mr.  Bennett, 
who  resided  much  in  the  sonth-eaat  of  Ce^ou, 
ascribed  the  rarity  of  serpents  in  the  jungle  to 
the  abundance  of  the  wild  pea  -  fowl,  whose 
partiality  to  young  snakes  renders  them  the  chief 
destroyers  of  these  reptiles.  It  is  likely,  too, 
that  they  are  killed  by  the  jungle-fowl,  for  they 
are  frequently  eaten  by  the  common  barn-door 
fowl  in  Ceylon.  This  is  rendered  the  more 
probable,  by  the  fact  that  in  those  districti 
where  the  «ctension  of  cultivation  and  the  visiti 
of  sportsmen  have  reduced  the  numbers  of  the 
jungle-fowl  and  pea-fowl,  snakes  have  peroepl- 
ibly  increased.  The  deer  also  are  enemies  of  the 
snakes,  and  the  natives  who  have  had  opportunitiei 
of  watching  their  encounters,  assert  that  thej 
have  seen  deer  rush  upon  a  serpent,  and  cnuh 
it  by  leaping  on  it  with  all  its  four  feet 

Snakes  are  said  to  av(nd  the  fennel  plants  ai 
well  as  all  places  where  the  fennel  seed  (Nigdh 
sativa)  is  strewed. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  are  serpents  of 
great  length,  up  to  26  feet  long.  They  feed  on 
all  the  smaller  animals,  but  they  can  exist  an 
indefinite  time  without  food. 

Snakes  cast  their  skins  periodically,  and  the 
Chinese  and  Hindu  physicians  use  the  skins 
medicinally. 

Most  serpents  or  snakes  can  move  by  springs 
or  leaps,  often  of  considerable  extent.  The 
Editor  has  seen  a  large  snake  cross  the  high-road 
in  the  flats  at  Bombay  by  two  leaps. 

Nearly  all  with  a  hood  are  poisonous ;  the  Gom- 
pososonui  radiatum  and  Tropidonotus  macro- 
phthalmus  are  exceptions. 

Naja  tripudians,  cobra,  cobra  di  capello,  ocean 
in  'severu  varieties,  to  each  of  which  the 
natives  give  a  name.  They  are  all  poisooous. 
The  Gokurrah  has  spectacles  on  the  hood.  Those 
with  one  ocellus  or  other  mark  on  the  hood,  are 
called  Keautiah. 

Ophiophagus  chips  is  the  Hamadryad  of  Gunther, 
the  Sunkerdior  of  Bengal,  and  Ai  Raj  of  Oriasa. 
One  variety,  olive-green  above,  is  found  in  Bengal, 
Assam,  Malay  Peninsula,  and  S.  India,  lie 
brownish-olive  is  found  in  Bengal,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  perhaps  in  Burma ;  and  the  black 
variety  is  a  Borneo  reptile.  The  genus  is  widely 
distributed  in  Cuttack,  Ben^,  Sunderbnni, 
Rangoon,  in  the  Andamans,  rhOippines,  Java, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  N.  Guinea.  It  u  the  moet 
aggressive  of  all  the  Indian  pdaonous  saakea 
It  Uvea  upon  snakes. 

Bungarus  fasciatus  is  the  Sankoi  or  Raj  Samp 
of  Bengal,  the  Bangaraw  pamu  of  S.  India,  and 
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die  Koklift  Knit  of  the  N.W.  Provincefl.  It  is 
(ma  4  to  8  feet  loog.  It  occurs  in  Hindustan, 
8.  Illdu^  and  Burma.  Its  bite  is  very  dangerous ; 
dogs  die  in  4  to  28  hours. 

BuDgaroB  cseruleus. 
Dhomiiii  ehiti,     .    Bkno.  |  Krait,    ....    Hind. 

Gedi  Paraffoodoo,  Tel.,  of  Kussell.  It  occurs 
tlnoaghoat  India,  N.W.  Proyinoes,  Rajputana, 
Gajerat,  Dekban,  Madras.  It  has  three  varieties, 
one  of  them,  B.  lividus.  Cantor^  is  blackish-brown 
shove ;  another  variety  has  a  series  of  vertebral 
white  spots ;  and  a  third,  the  B.  arcuatus,  Dtim. 
and  Bib.j  has  narrow  white  streaks  in  pairs  on 
its  upper  parts.  It  is  from  3  to  4i  feet  The 
Lyoodon  aulicos,  an  innocent  snake,  and  it,  are 
fi«quently  mistaken.  All  the  species  of  Bungarus 
sad  Hamisdryas  are  fierce  snakes. 

Gallophis  M^Clellandia  has  two  varieties  from 
Nepal  and  Darjiling,  and  a  third  variety  from 
Assam. 

Daboia  Russelli. 

D.  elegaiis ;  RuiseU*!  viper  ;  Chain  viper. 
Jmsot,    ....    Bekg.    Tic-polonga  .    ozOstlon. 
Siah-chonder,      .         „        Katuka,  Kekula,   .    Tam. 
Amaiter,      ...         ,,        Poda, ,. 

It  is  to  be  found  in  most  parts  of  India,  in  tne 
plains  and  hiUs,  also  in  Eulu  up  to  5000  feet, 
and  in  Kashmir  2000  to  6000  feet.  It  is  of  a 
greyish-brown  colour,  3^  feet  long;  it  is  less 
deadly  than  the  cobra.  Its  size  and  nocturnal 
habits  render  it  more  dangerous  than  the  Trimcre- 
sures  and  Hypnales. 

Echis  carinata. 
Afae,     ....    HiirD.  |  Horatta  pamu,  .    .    Tam. 
Koppiir,     .    .    .     SiND.  I 

Occms  in  most  parts  of  India.  It  is  brown 
or  brownish-grey,  22  inches  long;  it  is  very 
active,  is  fiercely  aggressive,  is  always  ready  to 
attack,  and  throws  itself  into  a  double  coil,  the 
folds  of  which  as  thev  rub  against  each  other 
make  a  rustling  sound.  It  can  dart  a  foot  or 
move  to  strike  its  prey. 

Trimeresurus  carinatns,  one  of  the  Crotalide  or 
pit  vipers,  found  in  Bengal,  Sikkim,  and  Burma ; 
S6  inches  long,  and  grass-green  above. 

Trimeresurus  Animallensis,  27  inches  long, 
ydlowidi-green  in  colour,  occurs  in  the  Animallay 
HUls  in  S.  India. 

Trimeresurus  erythrurus  occurs  in  the  Nico- 
bars,  Moulmein,  Penang,  and  Java.  It  is  33 
inches  long,  and  of  a  grass-green  colour. 

Trimeresurus  monticola  occurs  in  the  Sub* 
Himalaya,  Darjiling,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Khassya, 
Neilgherries,  and  Animallay.  It  is  33  inches 
long,  of  various  shades  of  dark-brown. 

Mr.  Theobald  describes  two  others,  viz.  Trimere- 
surus Andersonii,  Theobald^  found  in  Assam,  and 
Trimeresurus  obscurus,  Theobald,  of  a  uniform 
black  colour,  also  of  Aesam. 

Trimeresurus  strigatus,  of  a  brown  colour,  is 
14^  to  19  inches  long,  is  found  in  the  Dekhan, 
the  Animallays,  and  Neilg^erries. 

Halys  Himakyanus,  23  inches  long,  occurs  in 
the  Hatu  mountam  near  Kotgurh,  is  very  common 
in  the  N.W.  Himalayas.  It  is  brownish-green  to 
brownidi-blaek  above. 

Hypnale  nepa,  Kara  willa,  Taic.,  a  much- 
dreaded  snake,  19  inches  long,  found  in  Malabar, 
Aohnallay^  Ceylon ;  ooloor  brown,  or  grey,  or 
reddiah-olive. 

Pelamis  bioolor,  a  sea-snake,  with  four  varie- 
blaok  above,  sides  and  belly  brownish- 


olive;  /d.  a  second,  back  bhu^k,  bdly  and  sides 
brown ;  y.  a  third,  black  of  back  narrow;  ).  fourth, 
yellow,  with  50  brown  bands.  It  abounds  in  all 
the  eastern  seas.    It  is  very  poisonous. 

Enhydrina  Bengalensis,  a  very  virulent  sea- 
snake,  common  in  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Sunder- 
buns  and  Bay  of  Bengal ;  36  to  48  inches  long. 
One  killed  a  fowl  in  seven  minutes. 

Platurus  Fischeri,  a  sea-snake,  30  to  48  inches 
long,  found  in  Tollys  nullah,  a  tidal  stream  near 
Calcutta. 

Hydrophis  Jerdonii,  Anderson^  36  inches  long. 

H.  robusta,  Fischer,  70  inches,  occurs  on  Sio 
coast  of  India  and  in  the  Archipelago. 

H.  crassicoUis,  Anderson,  51  inches  long,  is 
found  in  the  tidal  streams  near  Calcutta. 

H.  cyanocincta,  69  inches  long,  is  conunon  in 
the  Bay  of  Ben^,  the  Archipelago,  and  China, 
and  Japan  seas. 

H.  Stewartii,  Anderson^  is  38  .  inches  long, 
occurs  at  Puri,  Cuttack. 

H.  nigra,  Anderson,  is  of  a  uniform  dense  black, 
occurs  at  Puri,  Cuttack. 

H.  nigrocincta,  23  inches  long,  colour  yellow, 
with  complete  rings  of  a  black  colour. 

H.  coronata. 

H.  chlorosis.    See  Reptiles,  pp.  386,  393. 

SERPENT  EAGLE,  Circaetus  gallicus,  Gmd. 
Common  Mrpent  eagle.        |'  C.  braohydaoiylus,  Meyer. 

Sap-maril,    .    .  .  Bxiva.    Pamnla  gedda,  Tbl. 

Mal-paiar,    .    .  .     Can. 

Samp-mar,  .     .  .  Hind 
Famba  prandu,  Tah. 

This  serpent  eagle  is  found  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  Korth  Africa,  common  all  over  India 
and  Asia ;  has  been  killed  in  Denmark,  but  never 
in  the  British  Islands ;  prefers  the  open  ground, 
questing  like  a  harrier.  It  eats  anv  creature,  but 
snakes  and  lizards  are  its  chief  fooa.  Hovering  in 
the  air,  and  suddenly  like  a  stone  pouncing  down, 
it  seizes  with  its  talons  the  snake  hj  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  the  snake  often  twmes  its  body 
around  the  bird  and  encumbers  it. 

Spilomis  cheela,  Daud,,  Crested  Serpent  Eagle. 
Faloo  albidus,  Cuv.  G.  Nepalenais,  Hod. 

F.  undnlatuB,  Vigors.  Buteo  bacha,  Franklin, 

CircaetuB  undulatus,  Jerd,    B.  melanotoi,  Jerd. 

TUai-baj,.    .    .    .  Bbno.    Botta-genda,     .    .  Gk)KD. 


Rawul     .    of  the  Waobi. 
Kondatelle  of  the  Tebkali. 


Sab-cheer,  Foij-baj, 
Qoom,     .... 


Cah. 


Murayala,     .    .    .  BCahb. 
Nalla  pamula  gadda,  Tbi«. 


The  crested  serpent  eagle  is  found  all  over  India, 
in  Assam,  and  Burma.  It  lives  on  snakes,  lizards, 
rats,  frogs,  and  insects. 

S.  bacha,  Baud.,  from  Java  and  Sumatra;  is  the 
Falco  bido  of  Horsfield. 

S.  spilogaster,  Blainv.,fTom  Ceylon  and  Southern 
India. 

S.  holospilus,  Vigors,  is  from  the  Philippines. 

SERPENTINE  is  a  term  which  has  been  applied 
to  diallage,  to  crystallized  and  fine-grained  green- 
stone, and  also  to  a  magnesian  limestone,  and 
when  of  the  latter  composition  is  called  verd 
antique  marble.  It  is  found  in  the  form  d 
dykes  and  thick  beds  in  the  schistose  rocks  of 
Salem,  also  near  Bezwarah  on  the  Kistna.  A 
serpentine  of  great  beauty  occurs  at  Turivacary 
in  Mysore.  It  is  composed  of  a  dark-grey  or 
black  talcose  paste  imbedding  numerous  small 
black  crystals  of  a  mineral  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  iron,  being  strongly  attracted  bv 
the  magnet  It  takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  material  of  the  beautifol  {Hilars  d  the 
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Serpent's  gem. 
Druid's  head. 


inaosoleum  of  Hyder  Ali  at  Seringapatam,  which 
Buchanan  Hamilton,  Benasa,  and  Malcolmson 
designated  basaltic  greenstone. 

A  beautiful  serpentinous  marble  is  obtainable 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cuddapah  district,  and 
in  the  Kumool  district.  The  serpentine  of  the 
Fanjab  is  made  into  cups. 

Precious  serpentine  exists  in  the  Hukong 
valley,  north-west  of  Ava,  whence  it  is  exported 
to  Chma,  and  brought  into  the  southern  {Xirts  of 
the  empire.  It  is  also  found  in  the  country  of 
the  Singpho,  about  8  or  9  miles  to  the  north  of  a 
large  lake,  the  Eng-dan-gyi,  over  a  hilly  country 
of  18  or  20  miles  in  length.  At  particalar 
seasons,  about  a  thousand  men — Burman,  Chinese, 
Shan,  and  Singpho — are  at  work  in  the  serpen- 
tine mines. —  Waterston;  FanVcner;  Mason;  Wal- 
ton's State ;  Tomlinson. 

SERPENT'S  EGG. 

Qlain  naider,    .    .    Oelt. 
Glaine  nan  Druidhe,    „ 
Ovum  anguinum, .     Lat. 

It  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Druids. 

Serpent  Grem  is  a  superstition  still  lingering  in 
Scotland,  and  amongst  the  ruins  of  Tadmor. 

SERPENT  STONE.  Shi-hwang,  Chin.  The 
bezoar.  Tavernier  says  (Tr.  p.  155)  some  are  almost 
oval,  thick  in  the  middle,  and  thin  about  the  sides. 
*  The  Indians,'  he  says,  *•  report  that  it  is  bred  in 
tlie  head  of  certain  serpents,  but  he  supposed  it 
rather  to  be  a  story  of  the  idolaters'  priests,  and 
that  the  stone  is  rather  a  composition  of  certain 
drugs.  Whatever  it  be,  he  says  it  is  of  excellent 
virtue  to  drive  any  venom  out  of  those  that  are 
bit  by  venomous  creatures.  If  the  person  bit  be 
not  much  wounded,  the  place  must  be  incised, 
and  the  stone  being  applied  thereto,  will  not  fall 
oif  till  it  has  drawn  all  the  poison  to  it.  To 
cleanse  it,  you  must  steep  it  in  woman's  milk,  or 
for  want  of  that,  in  cow's  milk ;  after  the  stone 
has  lain  ten  or  twelve  hours,  the  milk  will  turn  to 
the  colour  of  an  apostemated  matter.'  The  Ai*ch- 
bi;ihop  of  Goa,  cariying  Tavernier  to  his  cabinet  of 
rarities,  showed  him  one  of  these  stones,  and  after 
ho  had  assured  him  of  the  rare  qualities  it  had, 
gave  it  to  Tavernier.  Once  as  he  crossed  a  marsh 
in  the  island  of  Salsette,  where  Goa  stands,  one  of 
the  men  that  can  led  his  pallequis,  being  half- 
naked,  was  bit  by  a  serpent,  and  healed  at  the 
same  time.  He  bought  several,  but  there  were 
none  but  the  Braiimans  that  sold  them,  which  made 
him  believe  that  they  compound  them.  ^  There 
are/  he  says,  *  two  ways  to  try  whether  the  serpent 
stone  be  true  or  false.  The  first  is  by  i)Utting  the 
stone  in  your  mouth,  for  then  it  will  give  a  leap, 
and  fix  to  the  palate.  The  other  is,  by  putting  it 
in  a  glassful  of  water ;  for  if  the  stoue  be  true, 
the  water  will  fall  a-boiling,  and  rise  in  little 
bubbles  up  to  the  top  of  the  glass.  There  is 
another  stone,  which  is  called  the  serpent  stone 
with  the  hood.  This  is  a  kind  of  serpent  that  has 
a  kind  of  hood  hanging  down  behind  the  bead. 
Behind  this  hood  the  stone  is  found,  many  times 
as  big  as  a  pullet's  egg.*  There  are  some  serpents 
both  in  Asia  and  America  of  a  monstrous  size, 
25  feet  long;  as  was  that,  the  skin  whereof  is 
kept  in  Batavia,  which  had  swallowed  a  maid  of 
ten  years  of  age.  These  stones  are  not  found  in 
any  id  those  serpents  that  are  not  at  least  2  feet 
long*  This  stone  being  rubbed  against  another 
stone,  yields  another  flime,  which  l^ing  drunk  in 


water  by  the  person  that  has  the  poisoa  in  liift 
body,  powerfully  drives  it  out  These  serpents 
are  nowhere  to  be  found  but  upon  the  ooasts  of 
Melinde ;  but  for  the  stones  you  may  buy  them 
of  the  Portuguese  mariners  and  soldiem  that 
come  from  Mozambique. — Tavernier^s  TV.  165. 

SERPENT  WORSHIP  and  Spirit  Won^ip  are 
the  prevalent  cults  in  the  East  Indies ;  and  throagh- 
out  British  India,  spirits,  snitkes,  stones,  abella, 
trees,  and  fossils  are  worshipped.  The  last  is  the 
saligramma  of  the  Hindus,  and  is  found  in  the 
river  Gandak.  AUo  the  ban-lang,  or  rude  lingam 
of  the  Hindus,  is  a  stone  rounded  by  attrition, 
found  in  the  rivers  of  Kajputana.  Accordini^  to 
the  Earl  of  Roden,  a  stone  at  Mayo  was  oarefully 
wrapped  up  in  flannel,  periodically  worshipped, 
aud  supplicated  to  sena  wrecks  on  the  coast. 
Stones  were  till  recently  worshipped  in  Fiji, 
New  Hebrides,  and  related  to  the  Ungam  worship 
of  other  races.  The  chank  shell,  species  of  Tor- 
binella,  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  Pambanm 
Channel,  between  Ceylon  and  llnnevelly;  some 
fetch  great  prices.  Psalm  Ixzxi.  3,  savs,  ^  Blovr  up 
the  trumpet  in  the  new  moon,  in  the  time  ap- 
pointed, on  our  solemn  feast-day.'  And  Hindus 
similarly  announce  some  of  their  festivals  bjr  the 
sound  of  this  sacred  shelL 

Snakes  have  been  worshipped  by  many  races  ; 
the  Jews,  2000  years  B.C.,  adopted  this  worship. 
At  Lanuvium,  16  miles  from  Rome,  was  a  dsA 
grove  sacred  to  Juno,  and  near  it  the  abode  of 
a  great  serpent,  the  oracle  of  female  chastity. 

The  naga  snake  of  India,  cobra  di  capello, 
is  revered  by  all  Hindus,  and  Hindu  womes 
resort  to  the  white  ant  nests  in  which  the  cobra 
generally  takes  up  its  home.  If  a  cobra  be  killed, 
the  Hindus  give  it  a  funeral,  as  if  it  were  a 
human  being ;  their  gods  and  deified  warriors, 
and  the  lingam,  are  figured  shadowed  by  the 
outspreading  hoods  of  8,  5,  7,  9,  or  11  cobras. 

In  all  mythological  language  the  snake  is  an 
emblem  of  immortality ;  its  endless  figure,  irhen 
its  tail  is  inserted  in  its  mouth,  and  the  repeated 
renewal  of  its  skin  and  vigour,  afford  symbols  of 
continued  youth  and  eternity.      In  Hinda  myth- 
ology serpents  are  of  universal  occarrence  and 
importance,  and  the  fabulous  histories  of  El^pt 
and  Greece  are  also  decorated  with  serpentine 
machinery.    The  accepted  explanation  of  the  tradi* 
tionsof  theGaruda,and  his  victories  over  the  Boakes, 
is  that  Garuda  is  the  type  of  the  religion  of  Vishnu, 
and  the  snakes  alluded  to  are  the  naga  or  snske 
race  who  followed  the  Buddhist  faith  of  Sakys 
Muni.     There  is  ample  proof  to  show  that  at 
one  time  the  ophite  or  snake  worship  extended 
all  over  India;  and  everywhere  throu^out  the 
Peninsula  and  Ceylon,  snakes  are  to  this  dsy^ 
worshipped.     In  the  holy  books  of  the  Hindus, 
the  destruction  of  the  entire  serpent  race  by  the 
raja  Janamejaya,  the  son  of  Paricahit,  is  chron- 
icled as  a  historical  event,  but  probably    it  is 
merely  a  typical  and   emblematical   shadowing 
forth  of  the  actual  fact,  i.€.  that  the  faith  of 
the  Vedas  was  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  oiiginsl 
and  local  superstition  of  the  nagas,  when  Janame- 
jaya subverted  the  ancient  ophite  worship     At 
idf  events,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this 
singular  saperstition  existed  originally  in  Kashmir, 
as  snakes  and  snake  deities  play  an  iinpcMtant 
part   in   the   kgendaiy  history  of   the  Yhikj. 
Abul  Fad  (alluding  to  an  epooh  about  850  or  400 
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years  B.C.)  mentioiw  » tbat  there  are  700  places  :  it  as  the  serpent's  Laq,  believe  that  it  is  most 
where  caiTed;^SDakes  are  worshipped  in  the  \  fortunate  to  witness  snakes  so  engaged,  and  that 
province.'  The  Hindu  races  worship  three  classes  ;  if  they  can  throw  a  cloth  at  the  pair  to  touch  them 
of  deities,  — the  gramma  deva,  or  Tillage  god ;  ■  with  it,  the  cloth  becomes  a  representative  form 
the  kala  deva,  or  household  god ;  and  the  ista  of  Lakshmi,  of  the  highest  virtue,  and  is  taken 
deva,  the  personal  or  patron  god.  Snake-  home  to  their  houses  and  preserved  as  such. 
worship  IB  general  throughout  peninsukr  India,  The  snakes  when  in  congress  rise  on  the  tips  of 
both  of   the  sculptured  form  and  of  the  living    their  taik  and  approach  each  other,  not  twining  as 


creature,  invariably  the  nag  or  cobra,  and  almost 


represented  in  the  Esculapian  rod,  though,  at  a 


erery  banolet  has  its  serpent  deity.    Sometimes  this  '  little  distance,  they  seem  to  be  twining. 


iaa  single  snake,  the  hood  of  the  cobra  being  spread 
open.  Occasionally  the  sculptured  figures  are 
nine  in  number,  and  this  form  is  called  nao-nag ; 
but  the  prevailing  form  is  that  of  two  snakes  in 
the  form  of  the  Esculapian  rod.  Whatever  be  the 
origin  of  the  adoration,  throughout  Southern  India 
the  worshippers  resort  to  the  snake's  residence, 
called  in  Urdu  the  Samp-ki-hut,  which  they  orna- 
ment with  streaks  of  vermilion,  and  daubs  of 
turmeric  and  of  wheat  flour  mixed  with  sugar, 
and  they  hang  garlands  of  flowers  near,  strung  on 
white  cotton  thread,  and  placed  over  wooden  frames. 
The  Mahratta  women  go  a  number  together  to 
the  snake's  hut,  and,  joining  hands,  for  five  times 
circle  round  and  round  it,  singing  song^,  praying 
for  their  desires,  and  then  prostrating  themselves. 
Also  in  the  month  Sravan,  which  falls  in  the 
rainy  season,  the  Nag-panchami  festival  occurs, 
on  which  Hindus  go  in  search  of  snakes,  or  have 
them  brought  to  their  houses  by  the  Sampeli 
snake-charmers.  The  snakes  are  then  worshipped, 
and  offerings  are  made  to  them  of  milk,  and 
nearly  every  bouse  has  figures  of  snakes  drawn 
on  wood  or  on  paper,  which  are  fixed  on  the 
walls  and  worshipped.  Alike  in  the  several 
vihara  and  the  chaitya  at  Ajunta  are  sculptured 
figures  of  snakes.  The  gramma  dcva  of  Assaye, 
where  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  defeated  the  Mah* 
rattas,  is  a  figure  of  Hanuman  with  a  lingam,  and 
the  Kanda  or  fiasava,  the  vahan  bull  of  ^iva, 
and  the  tulsi  plant  growing  near;  but  on  the 
western  wall  of  ihe  village  chatram  a  cobra  snake 
is  sketched,  in  white  colours,  in  the  wavy  form 
which  snakes  assume  when  moving  on  the  ground* 
The  worshippeFB  believe  that  it  is  travelling  to 
Lanka  (Ceylon),  but  they  smiled  on  it  being 
remiurked  to  them  that  it  would  be  a  long  time  on 
its  journey.  Figures  of  the  cobra  snake  are  often 
drawn  on  paper  and  in  sculpture,  with  the  hood 
spread  like  a  canopy  over  the  lingam,  the  emblem 
of  Siva ;  and  this  deity  is  often  represented  sitting 
on  a  tiger  skin  with  a  cobra  snake  wound  around 
his  head.  Siva  is  fabled  to  have  drunk  up  the 
poison  produced  in  the  churning  of  the  ocean,  and, 
in  hiB  agony,  wrapped  snakes  around  his  neck  to 
cool  himself.  Vishnu,  in  his  prolonged  sleep,  while 
passing  from'  one  avatar  to  another,  is  shaded  by 
^e  oanopv  of  a  cobra^s  head. 

ill  Southern  India,  the  deity  under  whose  name 
the  snake  is  worshipped  is  Subramani,  whose  shrine 
is  in  the  western  part  of  Mysore,  and  the  image 
there  is  described  as  a  shapeless  lump  of  earth. 
At  Ahmadnaggur,  in  1841,  in  a  clear  moonlight 
night,  five  pairs  of  cobras,  one  after  another, 
dropped  into  the  garden,  from  over  the  thatched 
loot  of  the  house,  and  stood  erect  on  t^eir  tails. 
They  were  all  cobras,  and  were  in  congress.  A 
military  officer,  to  whom  the  Editor  showed  these 
remarks,  mentioned  in  reply  that  he  once  in  broad 
daylight,  in  the  jungjes,  saw  pythons  in  the  atti- 
tudes here  descnbed.    Natives  of  India  recognise 


Ordinarily  no  Hindu  will  kill  a  snake,  but  turns 
aside  on  seeing  it.     Young  men  who  have  been 
educated  at  English  schools,  however,  have  no 
such  great  reserve,  and  a  Maluratta  Brahman  so 
educated,  informed  the  Editor  that  he  had  killed 
three  of  them.    Snakes  are  kept  in  houses  in 
Ceylon  and  Gujerat,  partly,  seemmgly,  as  objects 
of    worship    and  partly   to   destroy    rata.      In 
Gujerat  no  one  will   kill  a  snake,    but   it    is 
taken  outside  the  town  and  released.    Escula- 
pius,  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  the 
god  to  whom  the  care  of  medicine  and  health 
pertained.    Esmun,  the  snake-god  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, is  identified  by  Bunsen  with  the  Egyptian 
Hermes,  called  Tet  and  Taautes  in  Phoenician. 
Esmun  Esculapius  is  strictly  a  Phoenician  god. 
He  was  especially  worshipped  at  Berytus.      At 
Carthage  he  was  called  the  highest  god,  together 
with  AjBtarte  and  Hercules.     At  Babylon,   Bel 
corresponded  with  him.    According  to  Jamblicus 
and  the  Hermetic  books,  the  Egvptian  name  of 
Esculapius  was  Kameph.    The  Aswini  Kumara, 
the  sons  of  Surya,  amongst  the  Hindus,  corre- 
spond with  the  western  Greek  and  Roman  Escula- 
pius, but  they  do  not  have  the  twining  snake  rod. 
Mr.    Fergusson    has  expressed    his    belief   that 
serpent-worship  mixed  with  Buddhism  must  have 
prevailed  all  tiirough  the  Nizam's  country  and 
Berar,  from  at  least  the  4th  to  the  10th  or  12th 
centuries.    A  great  serpent  is  said  to  have  been 
worshipped  at    Sumbulpore   on    the   Mahanadi 
ever  since  the  world  began.    The  snake-worship  of 
the  Takshak  travelled  from  Scythia  to  Kashmir 
and  thence  to  Hindustan. 

Few  subjects  have  more  occupied  the  notice  of 
the  learned  world  than  the  mysteries  of  ophites- 
worship,  which  are  to  be  traced  wherever  there 
existed  a  semblance  of  civilisation,  or  indeed  of 
humanity ;  have  in  general  been  associated  with 
tree-worship,  and  attended  by  human  sacrifices. 
Serpent  -  worship  has  been  supposed  by  Mr. 
Bathurst  Deane  to  have  been  the  only  universal 
idobitry.  In  Asia  evidence  of  serpent-worship 
has  been  found  in  Africa,  Palestine,  Chaldsea, 
Babylon,  Persia,  Kashmir,  Cambodia,  Tibet,  India, 
China  (traces),  Ceylon,  and  among  the  Kalmuks. 
It  has  been  found  among  the  races  of  Europe, 
among  the  tribes  in  America,  and  is  practised  to 
the  present  day  in  Africa  The  only  part  of  Asia 
which  seems  to  have  remained  free  from  it  is  China; 
but  throughout  all  the  S.  of  British  India  snake- 
worship  still  prevails  amongst  all  classes  of  Hindus. 
The  naga,  or  serpent- genii  of  the  Rajputs,  have  a 
semi -human  structure,  precisely  as  Diodorus 
describes  the  snake-mother  of  the  Scythae ;  and 
Olaus  Magnus,  writing  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
speaks  of  serpents  as  still  kept  as  household  ^ods 
in  Sweden.  The  origin  of  this  form  of  worship  is 
lost  in  antiquity.  One  possible  surmise  has  been 
obtained  from  the  known  love  of  many  races  for 
totems,  animal  or  vegetable  gods,  after  which  they 
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are  named.    The  American  Indians  all  pofleessed  >  (phallas,  priapus),  the  emblem*  of  modem  Saiva 


them,  as  also  the  Australian  tribes.  In  Central 
Asia,  most  of  the  Elirgbiz  tribes  trace  their  origin 
back  to  some  animal  wliich  they  venerate  and 
worship;  and  amoogst  the  Tartar  races,  who 
designated  their  septs  after  some  beast,  as  the 
naga  or  snake,  the  langaha  or  wolf,  the  lumri  or 
numri  or  fox,  the  sessu  or  hare,  cutchwah  or 
tortoise,  etc.,  the  sept  reverenced  the  creature 
from  which  they  took  their  name.  If  the  totemic 
origin  of  serpeut-worship  be  the  correct  one,  the 
serpent,  like  other  totemic  deities,  would,  from  its 
origin,  have  a  benevolent  character.  M.  Boudin 
says,  *  Le  cultedu  serpent  est  independent  de  tonte 
influence  ethnique ; '  and  M.  Lajard  says,  *  Dans  la 
plupart  des  langues  dites  Semitique,  le  mot  que 
signifie  la  vie,  havy,  ou  hay,  haya,  heyo,  hayya 
signifie  egalement  le  serpent.'  In  several  of  the 
ancient  religious  systems  the  serpent  presides 
at  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  is  the  god  of 
life  or  health. 

The  Ghiun  mentioned  in  Amos  v.  26  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  deity  Siva.  Professor  Sayce  thinks 
it  is  the  planet  Saturn.  Givun  is  a  Phoenician 
word  signifying  serpent.  Cabrera  thinks  Chivun 
has  the  same  signification  as  Givun  or  Hivim,  i.e, 
descendant  of  Heth,  son  of  Canaan.  The  Giviun  or 
Hivites  were  descendants  of  Cadmus  and  Her- 
mione,  his  wife,  who,  according  to  Ovid^s  metamor- 
phosis, were  changed  into  serpeuts  and  had  divine 
honours  paid  to  them.  Tripoli  was  formerly  called 
Chivun;  Votar  says,  I  am  a  serpeut  because  I  am  a 
Chivun,  which  can  also  be  rendered,  '  I  am  a  Hivite 
from  Tripoli.'  In  Egypt,  both  tree  and  serpent 
worship  prevailed,  as  parts  only  of  the  general 
animal  and  vegetable  worship.  The  serpent  was 
honoured  in  Tyre  from  an  early  period  down  to 
the  time  of  Alexander.  Solomon  says  *  they  wor- 
shipped serpents  void  of  reason.'  It  seems  to  have 
been  repressed,  but  it  again  cropped  up  amongst 
the  same  people  in  the  Christian  sects  of  Ophites, 
Nioohdtans,  and  Gnostics.  According  to  Tertul- 
Han,  De  PrsBscript.  Hereticorum  cxlvii.,the  Ophites 
even  preferred  tne  serpent  to  Christ.  They  kept  a 
living  serpent  in  a  chest,  as,  or  to  represent,  the 
god  Serpent-worship  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  known  in  Grermany,  though  the  tree  was 
worshipped  there,  as  also  in  Gaul.  In  ancient 
Sarmatia  and  modem  Poland  both  trees  and  ser- 
pents were  worshipped  by  the  peasantry,  even  to 
the  limits  of  the  19th  century. 

The  totem  cult  may  explain  why  with  most 
races  the  serpent  has  been  regarded  as  a  protecting 
deity,  an  agathos  demon,  and  would  also  explain 
the  claims  made  by  races  and  individuals  to  be 
of  snake  or  naga  descent. 

Scipio  Africanus  is  said  to  have  believed  him- 
self tne  son  of  a  snake ;  and  Augustus  allowed 
it  to  be  understood  that  his  mother  Atia  had 
received  him  from  a  serpent  Alexander  the  Great, 
before  he  undertook  to  prove  himself  the  son  of 
Jupiter  -  Ammon,  was  supposed  .  (apparently  by 
Philip  himself)  to  be  the  son  of  a  serpent,  who 
actually  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  in  later  years 
to  save  the  life  of  his  general  Ptolemv.  In  the 
Turanian  form  of  Buddhism,  Sakya  ana  Buddhist 
kinm  are  invariablyrepresented  under  the  protection 
of  m&  hooded  snake,  or  of  three  or  more  snakes, 
which  are  figured  as  risinff  behind,  and  with  the 
kood  shadowing  the  seated  imaee.  This  form  of 
frotectiou  has  been  transferred  to  the  lingam 
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Brahmanism;  and  everywhere  are  to  be  seen, 
throughout  all  the  south  of  India,  the  sculptured 
figures  of  one,  three,  or  nine  naga  heads,  over- 
shadowing this  symbol  of  reproduction. 

In  the  earliest  records  of  the  Semitic  thought, 
the  serpent  and  the  tree  take  a  prominent  position. 
Adam  and  Eve  are  taught  by  the  serpent  more 
subtile  than  any  beast  of  the  field,  ana  the  tree 
of  knowledge  supplies  the  fruit  to  ctihghteu  them. 
Moses'  rod  was  turned  into  a  serpent,  but  preasore 
by  the  thumb  on  the  back  of  a  serpent^s  neck 
produces  temporary  catalepsy,  and  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  afterwards  the  Egyptian  magicians, 
imitated  this.  An  image  of  a  snake  was  made 
for  the  Jews,  and  snake  -  worship  continued 
amongst  that  race  for  seven  hundred  years ;  a  i  :d  in 
the  days  of  Uezekiah  *  the  children  of  Israel  did 
burn  incense'  to  the  self-same  brazen  serpent, which 
was  actually  preserved  in  the  very  temple  (2  Kings 
xviii.  4).  The  reformer  king  at  the  same  time 
*cut  down  the  groves,  and  brake  in  pieces  the 
serpent,'  thus  combining  in  common  ruin  the  two 
ever-parallel  idolatries. 

The  serpent  was  worshipped  in  Chald»a,  where, 
as  in  Egypt,  it  was  called  Oub,  hence  the  Greek 
o^ig.  This  word,  as  Oboth,  is  translated  faniilar 
spirit  in  Leviticus  xx.  6,  27.  (See  also  1  Samuel 
xxviii.  3,  7,  9  ;  2  Kings  xxi.  G,  xxiii.  24  ;  2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  6.)  The  woman  of  Endor  is  called  a  mis- 
tress of  Ob ;  and  Jotham,  king  of  Israel,  built 
much  on  the  wall  of  Ophiel,  i,e.  the  serpent-god, 
for  the  worship  of  snakes.  Obi  men  and  Obi 
women,  the  designation  of  the  pretended  diviners 
amongst  the  negroes  of  the  West  India  colonies, 
is  the  same  word,  and  probably  brought  with 
them  from  Africa.  The  pethen  of  the  Hebrews, 
the  python  of  the  Greeks,  and  L>eten  of  the  Arabs, 
from  which  we  have  the  words  python  and  python- 
ess, is  that  form  alluded  to  in  Acta  xvi.  16,  as 
the  damsel  with  the  spirit  of  divination.  In  the 
theology  of  Zoroaster,  Dahaka  or  Zoh^  waa  an 
evil  being  created  by  Ahrimanes.  In  Persian 
mythology,  Zohak  is  a  king  who  reigned  at  Babel 
for  1000  years,  having  two  serpents  growing 
between  his  shoulders,  and  daily  devouring  men, 
until  his  own  destruction  by  Faridun,  the  servant 
of  Hormazd. 

Persius  speaks  of  the  custom  of  painting  certain 
conventional  figures  of  serpents  on  walls,  to  indi- 
cate the  sanctity  of  the  spot,  a  uractice  of  which 
there  are  several  examples  at  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  The  serpent  is  seen  as  *  genius  loci' 
upon  the  coins  of  many  of  the  towns  of  Asia 
Aiinor, —  Cyzicum,  Pei^mos,  Marcianapolia,  in 
Mysia,  Aboniteichos  and  Amastris  in  Paphla- 
gonia,  Nice  and  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia,  Tomos 
in  Pontus,  and  Mindus  in  Criaa,  all  exhibit  the 
serpent  as  their  ensign.  In  Epidaurus,  down  to 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  serpents  were  kept  and 
fed  in  the  grove  attached  to  the  temple  ol 
Esculapius.  The  Greeks  had  myths  regarding 
the  python  and  hydra,  the  echidna  and  the  dragon 
of  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides;  but  in  hktorio 
times  the  Athenians  kept  a  serpent  in  the  Eiec- 
theum,  and  its  escape  warned  them  to  fly  ttom 
the^  Pei-sians ;  and  Pausanians  tells  us  that  the 
Epidaurian  serpents  held  their  place  amongst  iho 
ffods  of  Greece  till  long  after  the  age  of  Christ 
Livy  (x.  47^,  Valerius  Maximus  (L  8,  2),  AurdiiM 
Victor  (xxii,  1),  and  Ovid  (Met.  xv.  5)  mentkA 
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the  serpents  of  EscalapioB  kept  at  Epidaurua, 
vhtch  the  Roman  Senate  sent  an  embassy  to 
obtain.  A  plague  ravaged  Rome  in  the  year  of 
tJie  aty  462 ;  a  living  serpent  was  solemnly  fetched 
from  Greece  to  ItiQy,  and  received  with  divine 
honours,  on  the  bankis  of  the  Tiber,  by  the  Senate 
lod  people  of  Rome,  and  Esculapius  received 
boDonrB  similar  to  those  alluded  to  in  Numbers 
(zzi.  8,  9)  as  occurring  in  the  Arabian  desert. 
After  that  occasion  a  serpent,  in  a  conventional 
atfcitade,  iras,  in  the  Roman  world,  the  recognised 
type  of  a  sacred  place.  In  India,  in  the  centuries 
preceding  and  following  the  Christian  era,  serpen t- 
Torship  and  tree  -  worship  seem  to  have  had 
repeated  revivals,  and  the  serpent  -  emblazoned 
topes  of  Sanchi  and  Amiavati  are  the  existing 
monuments  of  the  fact. 

Buddha  died  B.C.  543.  Buddhism  was  in  India 
only  a  struggling,  lingering  sect  till  the  time  of 
Asoka,  whose  edicts,  B.C.  255,  remain  enmved  on 
rocks.  In  the  inscriptions  of  Asoka,  Buddhism 
appears  as  a  system  oi  pure  abstract  morality,  no 
tnce  being  exhibited  of  the  worship  of  Buddha 
himself,  or  of  the  serpent  or  tree.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  however,  a  Naga 
or  Turanian  revelation  became  incorporated  with 
it.  It  bad  at  this  time  fallen  into  a  state  of 
decadence,  and  was  represented  by  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  different  sects.  The  Buddhist  school  of 
this  time  was  known  as  the  Hinajana.  At  this 
time  Nagarjuna  appeared.  The  sayings  of  Sakya 
Muni  had  been  auring  his  lifetime  recorded  by 
the  Nagas,  from  whom  Nagarjuna  obtained  the 
documents,  and  he  proclaimed  them  in  A.i>.  410. 
The  gateways  of  the  Sanchi  tope  belong  to  the 
first  half  of  the  1st  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  though  subsequent  to  the  Naga  revelation 
the  sculptures  scarcely  indicate  its  existence. 
Buddha  does  not  appear  on  the  Sanchi  sculptures 
as  an  object  of  worsnip.  The  serpent  is  there,  but 
rare.  Tne  dhagoba  or  depository  of  the  relics  of 
Biints  is  there,  as  also  are  the  tree,  the  wheel,  and 
other  emblems,  and  the  whole  of  the  sculptures 
on  the  Sanchi  tope  may  be  illustrative  of  the 
Hinayana  school  of  Buddhism,  at  the  period  when 
other  doctrines  were  about  to  be  introduced. 
The  Amravati  sculptures,  again,  belong  to  a  period 
300  years  later  than  that  of  Sanchi,  and  in  them 
the  new  school  of  Mahayana  Buddhism  may  be 
studied.  In  these  Buddha  is  an  object  of  worship, 
but  the  serpent  is  his  co-equal.  The  dhagoba,  tree, 
and  wheel  are  reverenced,  and  the  sculptures  con- 
tain all  the  legends  of  the  later  books,  though  in 
a  purer  form.  Hindus,  Dasya,  and  other  men, 
women,  and  animals,  especially  monkeys,  appear  in 
the  sculptures  worshipping  the  serpent  and  other 
gods.  The  serpents  are  ul  divine,  five  and  seven 
headed,  and  representatious  are  numerous  of  the 
Naga  angelic  orders,  the  female  Naga,  with  one 
serpent  onlv  springing  from  the  back,  the  male 
Naga  with  three. 

At  Sanchi  the  serpent- worship  had  been  in  the 
ba^gronnd,  and  the  tree-worship  prominent.  At 
Amravati,  in  the  oldest  part,  the  tree  flourishes 
as  usual;  but  in  the  later  portion  the  serpent 
appears  ten  or  twelve  times  as  the  principal  object 
of  worship ;  twice  he  shields  the  head  of  Buddha, 
and  for^  or  fifty  times  he  appears  speading  his 
protecting  hood  of  heads  over  rajas  and  persons 
of  importance. 

This  may  be  reckoned  the  ouhnination  of  Buddh- 


istic serpent-worship  in  India.  Four  centuries 
later,  Brahmanism  revived,  and  Buddhism  was 
banished  to  Further  India,  Ceylon,  China,  and 
Tibet;  but  tree -worship  has  been  more  openly 
adhered  to  by  the  Buddhists  in  the  island  of  Ceylon 
than  that  of  serpents. 

In  the  temple  of  Nakhon  Vat  in  Cambodia,  now 
in  ruins,  every  angle  of  the  roof,  every  cornice, 
every  entablature,  bears  the  seven-headed  ser- 
pent, and  there  are  tanks  in  which  the  living 
serpents  dwelt  and  were  adored.  With  the  dis- 
appearance of  Buddhism  from  Hindustan,  and  the 
rise  of  modem  Brahmanism  under  the  leadersliip 
of  Sankaracharya,  about  the  beginning  of  the  9th 
century  a.d.,  the  erection  of  such  Buddhist  build- 
ings ceased,  but  the  worship  of  trees  and  snakes 
has  been  continued  under  ouier  forms.  Dynasties 
have  ruled  claiming  to  be  of  Naga  descent ;  but 
nowVasuki  and  Sesha  are  kings  of  the  serpent 
deities  who  live  in  Patala.  The  serpent-goddess 
is  worshipped  in  the  Euphorbia  antiquorum.  This 
goddess  mother  of  the  serpents,  and  goddess  pre- 
siding over  them,  is  Manasa,  the  object  of  love 
and  devotion,  and,  as  the  name  implies,  an  alle- 
gorical creation.  Her  brother,  the  chief  of  the 
serpents,  is  Ananta  or  Sesha,  eternity,  literally 
endless,  of  which  the  universally  aclmowledged 
symbol  is  a  coiled  snake.  Though  represented 
as  the  support  of  Vishnu  while  floating  on  the 
fathomless  sea  of  chaos  before  creation  (God  in 
eternity),  he  is,  in  the  Puranas,  described  as  having 
the  form  of  Vishnu,  meaning,  perhaps,  the  eternity 
of  Vishnu. 

The  Cheru  of  Hindustan  declare  themselves  to 
be  descended  from  the  great  serpent,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  the  remnant  of  the  Nagbansi  of 
Magadha.  The  crest  and  signature  of  the  raja  of 
Chutia  Nagpur  is  the  head  and  hood  of  a  snake 
called  Nagsanp.  The  god  of  the  raja  of  Munipur 
is  the  Pakuug-ba  snadie,  from  which  the  royal 
family  claim  descent.  When  it  appears,  it  is  coaxed 
on  to  a  cushion  by  the  priestess  in  attendance, 
who  then  performs  certain  ceremonies  to  please  it. 

Many  legends  are  told  by  the  people  relating  to 
snake  beliefs.  Two  guests,  says  an  author,  came 
once  on  a  time  to  the  house  of  a  Shrawuk  Waneeo. 
The  master  of  the  house  was  at  the  market,  and 
his  wife,  after  she  bad  made  her  friends  sit  down, 
was  obliged  to  go  away  to  the  well  for  water. 
While  the  guests  sat  waiting  for  the  master  of  the 
house,  a  large  snake  made  its  appearance.  One  of 
them  jumped  up  and  pinned  it  to  the  ground 
with  a  stick,  while  the  other  set  to  work  to 
find  a  split  bamboo,  which  people  keep  ready  in 
their  houses  for  securing  snakes.  Meanwhile  the 
woman  came  back  with  the  water,  and  seeing  the 
snake  pinned  to  the  ground,  cried  out,  *  Let  him 
go,  let  him  go ;  he  is  our  Poorwuj  Dev ;  he  used 
to  get  into  my  mother-in-law's  head,  and  set  her 
a-trembling,  and  then  he  would  mention  the  name 
of  my  father-in-law,  who  died  some  time  ago,  and 
say  that  it  was  he.  He  said  also  that  Us  soul 
had  been  wrapped  up  in  his  property,  on  which 
account  he  had  become  a  snake,  and  was  going  to 
live  in  the  house.  One  day  he  bit  a  neighbour  of 
ours,  and  the  Jutee  came  to  cure  the  man.  Poor- 
wuj Dev  then  set  the  neighbour  a-trembKng,  and 
saia  he  had  bitten  him  because  he  fought  with 
his  son,  and  that  he  would  quit  him  when  he  got 
security  that  there  should  be  no  more  quarrelling. 
In  this  way  he  quitted  him.    From  that  day  forth 
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if  the  snake  go  to  our  neighbours^  houses  no  one  | 
molests  him.  If  at  any  time  we  were  to  set  him 
down  at  a  place  twenty  miles  off,  he  would  come 
back  to  this  very  spot.  He  has  often  touched  my 
foot,  but  he  never  bit  me ;  and  if  I  happen  to  be 
gone  to  draw  water,  and  the  child  cry  at  home, 
he  will  rock  him  in  his  cradle.  This  IVe  seen 
him  do  many  a  time.*  In  this  way  she  prevented 
their  interfering  with  the  snake,  and,  releasinji; 
him,  paid  him  obeisance.  The  guest,  too,  who  had 
seized  him,  took  off  his  turband,  and  said,  *  0 
father  snake,  forgive  my  having  pinned  you  to 
the  earth.  I  am  your  child ! '  After  a  short  time, 
a  cat  having  killed  the  snake,  the  people  of  the 
house  took  the  pieces  of  it  and  burnea  them  on 
a  pyre,  offering,  in  iire-sacrilice,  a  cocoanut  and 
saudal-wood,  with  clarified  butter.  This  was  to 
perform  the  snake's  funeral  rites,  and  is  customary 
at  the  present  day. 

A  Brahman,  having  purchased  premises  in  the 
ancient  town  of  Dholka,  set  to  work  to  make  ex- 
cavations for  a  new  building,  and  in  so  doing  came 
upon  a  subterranean  chamber,  which  contained  a 
great  deal  of  property.  There  was,  however,  a  large 
snake  stationed  there  to  protect  the  treasure, 
which  snake  appeared  to  the  Brahman  by  night  in 
a  dream,  and  said  to  him,  *  This  property  Ls  mine, 
and  I  live  here  for  its  protection ;  therefore  you 
must  not  injure  the  chamber,nor  covet  the  treasure 
which  it  contains.  If  you  do  so,  I  will  cut  off  all 
your  posterity.'  In  the  morning,  the  Brahman 
poured  a  vessel  of  hot  oil  into  the  chamber,  so 
that  the  snake  died.  He  then  destroyed  the 
chamber,  having  first  removed  the  treasure,  and 
burned  the  body  of  the  snake  in  due  form  in  the 
yard  of  his  house.  With  the  treasure  he  had 
thus  obtained  he  erected  splendid  buildings ;  but 
he  never  had  a  son,  and  nis  daughter  remained 
childless,  and  whoever  received  any  part  of  the 
property,  or  became  his  servant,  or  acted  as  his 
agent  or  as  his  family  priest,  was  childless  too. 
These  things  happened,  it  is  said,  about  a.d.  1830, 
and  it  is  the  general  belief  in  India  that  serpents 
are  always  to  be  found  wherever  a  hoard  is  buried. 

Leprosy,  ophthalmia,  and  childlessness  are  sup- 
posed by  Hindus  to  be  the  punishment  of  men 
who  in  a  former  or  present  birth  may  have  killed 
a  serpent,  and  to  be  relieved  of  these  the  worship 
of  the  serpent  is  enjoined.  The  idea  of  their  curat- 
ive virtues  is  very  old,  and  is  still  believed  in 
India.  A  Hindu  attacked  by  fever  or  other  diseases, 
makes  a  serpent  of  brass  or  clay,  and  performs  cer- 
tain ceremonies  to  its  honour,  in  furtherance  of  his 
recoverv.  Such  ceremonies  are  particularly  effica- 
cious when  the  moon  is  in  the  nakshatra  (mansion, 
sign,  or  asterism)  called  Sarpa  or  the  serpent; 
called  also  Aslesha.  The  11th  day  of  the  bright 
half  of  the  month  Ashada  commences  with  the 
summer  solstice.  In  Hinduism  it  is  the  night  of 
the  gods;  nine  days  thereafter,  that  is,  on  the 
fifth  after  the  full  moon,  is  a  festival  in  honour 
of  Devi,  the  goddess  of  nature,  sumamed  Manasa, 
who^  while  Vishnu  and  all  the  gods  were  sleeping, 
sat  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent  on  a  branch  of  a 
Euphorbia  (Snuhl)  to  preserve  mankind  from  the 
venom  of  snakes.  The  5th  day  of  the  bright  half 
of  the  month  Sravana  is  called  Naga-panchami, 
and  is  sacred  to  the  demi-gods,  in  the  form  of 
serpents,  who  are  enumerate  in  the  Padma  and 
Garuda  Puranas.  Doors  of  houses  are  smeared 
wiUi  cow-duDg  and  leaves  of  the  nim  tree  (species 


of  Melia  and  Azadirachta),  as  a  preservative 
from  poisonous  reptiles.  Both  in  the  Padma  and 
Garuda  Puranas  is  mention  of  the  serpent  Kaliya, 
whom  Krishna  slew  in  his  infant  hand,  and  which 
is  also  worshipped  on  this  day.  The  feast  of 
Naga-panchami,  from  Naga,  serpent,  and  Pan- 
chami,  five,  is  celebrated,  as  the  name  implies, 
on  the  5th  day  of  the  bright  half  of  the  month  of 
Sravana ;  but  some  hold  it  on  the  4th  day  also, 
when  the  day  is  called  Naga-chauU  (Naga,  ser- 
pent, and  Chauti,  four).  This  day  is  observed 
chiefly  among  the  Brahmans  and  other  Hindas 
of  Northern  India,  Maharashtra,  and  Telingsna 
Tamil  Brahmans  and  Sudras  do  not  observe  it 
On  this  day  the  woipen  bathe  and  adorn  them- 
selves in  their  best  clothes  and  jewels,  and  proceed 
to  the  places  where  the  figures  of  the  nagas  or 
cobras  are  consecrated  and  established,  or  to  ant- 
hills, supposed  to  be  the  abode  of  snakes,  where 
they  pour  milk  and  place  garlands  of  flowers,  but 
especially  of  cotton,  and  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  Hindu  worship,  such  as  betel-nuts,  fruits,  cakes, 
etc.  Some  worship  at  their  own  home  the  figure 
of  the  naga  (or  cobra)  made  in*  gold  or  silver ; 
and  others  send  for  a  living  cobra  to  their  homes, 
feed  it  with  milk,  and  give  small  presents  to  the 
snake-charmers  who  frequent  the  streets  on  this 
day.  Men  and  women  having  no  children,  and 
others  who  are  troubled  with  ailments  of  the  ear, 
make  anew,  or  fulfil  their  old,  vows  on  this  day, 
should  the  object  of  their  desires  have  been 
obtained. 

The  enemies  of  the  cobra,  mythologically  as 
well  as  in  fact,  are  the  Garuda,  the  bird-vehicle 
of  Vishnu,  and  the  Mayil  or  the  peacock,  which  i3 
the  favourite  vehicle  of  Subramaniya,  the  second 
son  of  Siva.    In  the  south  of  India,  the  accepted 
typo  of  Garuda  is  the   common  Brahmany  kite 
(Haliastur  Indus),  which  is  held  in  respect,  and 
fed  with  goat^s  or  sheep's  flesh  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings, by  those  who  consider  it  a  favourable  omen 
to  see  a  Garuda  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  or 
on  the  evening  of  Thursday.    This  bird  pounces 
upon  and  carries  off  the  cobra  in  its  claws,  and 
kills  it    Garuda  is  also  the  proverbial,  but  not  the 
utter,  destroyer,  for  he  spared  one,  they  and  their 
archetype  being,  in  reference  to  created  beings, 
eternal.    His  continual  and  destined  state  of  war- 
fare with  the  serpent,  a  shape  mostly  assumed  hy 
the  enemies  of  the  virtuous  incarnations  or  deified 
heroes  of  the  Hindus,  is  a  continued  allegory  of 
the  conflicts  between  vice  and  virtue,  so  infinitely 
personified.      Garuda    at    length    appears  the 
coadjutor  of  all  virtuous,  sin-subduing  efforts,  as 
the  vehicle  of  the  chastening  and  triumphant 
party,  and  conveys  him  on  the  wings  of  the  winds 
to  the  regions  of  eternal  day.    Destroyer  of  ser- 
pents, Nag-antaka,  is  one  of  his  names.    Some 
mythical  Hindu   legends  make  Garuda  the  off- 
spring of  Kasyapa  and  Diti.     Diti  laid  an  eggt 
which  it  was  predicted  would   produce  her  a 
deliverer  from  some  great  affliction.  After  a  lapse 
of  five  hundred  years,  Garuda  sprang  from  the 
egg,  flew  to  the  abode  of  Indra,  ertinguished  the 
fire  that  surrounded  it,  conquered  its  guards,  the 
devata,  and  bore  off  the  amrita  (ambroua),  which 
enabled  him  to  liberate  his  captive  mother.    A 
few  drops  of  this  immortal  beverage  falling  on  the 
Kusa  grass  (the  Poa  cynosuroides),  it  became 
eternally  consecrated ;  and  the  serpents,  greedily 
licking  it  up,  so  lacerated  their  tongues  with  the 
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ibaip  gfran?  that  they  have  ever  Bince  remained 
forked ;  but  the  boon  of  eternity  was  ensured  to 
them  by  their  thus  partaking  of  the  immortal 
fluid.  Thia  cause  of  snakes  having  forked  tongues 
H  still  popularly,  in  the  tales  of  India,  attributed  to 
the  above  greediness.  The  poison  of  the  cobra — 
perhaps  an  innocuous  substance  in  the  stomach — is 
eaten  by  old  opium-eaters,  and  cast-off  skin  is  used 
for  magical  purposes,  and  some  say  for  keeping  out 
Teniiin.  In  the  district  of  North  Ganara,  in  the 
talak  of  Campta,  is  a  place  called  Naga  Tirtha. 
There  is  a  small  well-built  tank,  around  which  are 
snail  artificial  caves  containing  thousands  of  ser- 
pent images.  In  almost  every  village  throughout 
india  are  to  be  seen,  some  beautifully  carved, 
others  iu  the  rudest  style,  figtures  of  the  Naga  or 
cobra  di  capello  set  up  as  objects  of  worship,  and 
tvo  are  occasionally  represented  twining  roimd  a 
rod  as  in  the  figures  in  the  mythology  of  Greece. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Madras,  at 
Trivetoor,  Washermanpetta,  and  Perambore,  are 
Beveral  snake  temples,  but  one  at  Yasarapadi  is 
the  most  famed.  There  are  many  sculptured  snake 
fctones,  either  of  single  snakes  or  of  the  two  snakes 
intertwining^  in  the  form  of  the  Esculapian  rod, 
called  amongst  the  Tamil  people  Naga-ga-Jendram, 
also  the  Nao-naga,  or  nine- headed  snakes ;  there 
likewise  are  many  cobra  serpents  living  in  the 
numerous  ant-hills;  and  every  Sunday  morning, 
two  or  three  hundred  men,  -women,  and  children 
attend  there  to  worship,  to  return  thanks,  to  offer 
milk,  raw  rice,  camphor,  the  red  lead,  and  cradles. 
All  classes  of  Hindus  come,  but  Brahman  and 
Vaisya  women  are  the  most  numerous.  There, 
also,  is  a  local  deity  named'  Rangam,  whose  chief 
priest,  styled  Kuri-chuli-kiravin,  is  a  Yenadi. 

The  temple  at  Subramaniya,  one  of  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  Western  Ghats,  is  celebrated  in  the 
Hindu  world.  It  is  a  square  in  form,  with  open 
cloisters  on  the  four  sides,  and  the  sanctuary  con- 
taining the  idol  Subba  Rao  is  in  the  centre.  Like 
most  of  the  pagodas  in  Canara,  it  falls  short  of 
those  in  the  Camatic  in  point  of  architecture, 
but  is  substantial  and  neat,  being  built  of  laterite, 
sandstone,  and  granite.  Many  reptiles  have  taken 
up  their  residence  within  it,  in  holes  made  for  the 
purpose.  People  from  All  directions  resort  to 
this  lacred  place  during  the  December  festival,  to 
perforin  their  vows,  and  make  purchases  at  the 
extensive  cattle  fair  held  at  the  same  time.  Such 
persons  as  have  made  vows  roll  around  the  quad- 
niogle  of  the  pagoda,  while  others  roll  up  to  the 
pagoda  from  a  river  about  a  mile  distant.  These 
fanaticB  on  their  return  home  bring  with  them 
some  earth  taken  out  of  the  sacred  holes  within 
the  temple.  This  earth  is  said  to  possess  the 
virtue  of  rendering  a  barren  woman  fruitful  if  she 
daily  puts  it  into  her  mouth ;  and  the  leper  rubs 
with  It  the  part  of  the  skin  affected. 

*  Snakes,^  remarks  Viscountess  Faulkland,  *  are 
really  sensible  to  the  charms  of  music.  Educated 
snakes,  who  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  hands 
of  a  snake- charmer,  are  of  course  more  suscept- 
ible than  wild  ones.  But  all  have  a  taste  for 
music,  and  will  pay  attention  to  any  rather 
moQotonouB  tune  played  on  a  flute  or  flageolet. 
This  taste,  by  the  way,  is  shared  by  many  of  the 
lizard  tribe,  by  some  pigeons,  and  very  generally 
by  hedgehogs  ;  at  least,*  she  says,  *  I  have  known 
tnree  or  four  instances  of  it  on  the  part  of  a 
bedgehog,  kept  in  the  lower  storey  of  a  house  as 


an  exterminator  of  black  beetles  and  cockroaches. 
If  after  nightfall,  when  the  hedgehog  generally 
awakes  and  runs  about  in  search  of  prey,  he  heard 
the  sound  of  a  violin  or  piano,  he  would  always 
endeavour  to  make  his  way  to  the  place  whence 
the  sound  came,  and  if  admitted  into  the  room 
where  the  instrument  was,  he  would  stand  en- 
tranced as  long  as  the  music  continued.* 

In  many  parts  of  India,  after  killing  a  cobra, 
the  non-Aryan  races  give  it  all  the  honours  of  a 
cremation,  assuring  it,  with  many  protestations, 
that  they  are  guiltless  of  its  blood,  that  they  slew 
it  by  order  of  their  master,  or  that  they  had  no 
other  way  to  prevent  its  biting  the  children  or  the 
chickens.  A  snake  visiting  a  house  is  always 
looked  on  as  a  sign  of  luck ;  and  when  a  snake 
discovers  how  to  get  at  the  eggs  and  milk-  in  the 
larder,  no  native  will  on  any  account  kill  what  he 
I'egards  as  the  good  genius  of  the  house. 

In  Ceylon,  the  rat -snake's  domestication  is 
encouraged  by  servants,  in  consideration  of 
its  services  in  destroying  vermin.  One  day 
Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  had  an  opportunity  of  surprising 
a  snake  that  had  just  seized  on  a  rat  of  this 
description,  and  of  covering  it  suddenly  with  a 
glass  shade  before  it  had  time  to  swallow  its  prey. 
The  serpent  appeared  stunned  by  its  own  capture, 
and  allowed  the  rat  to  escape  from  its  jaws,  which 
cowered  at  one  side  of  the  glass  in  the  most 
pitiable  state  of  trembling  terror.  The  two  were 
left  alone  for  some  moments,  and  on  his  return 
to  them  the  snake  was  as  before  in  the  same 
attitude  of  sullen  stupor.  On  setting  them  at 
liberty,  the  rat  bounded  towards  the  nearest 
fence,  but  quick  as  lightning  it  was  followed  by 
its  pursuer,  which  seized  it  before  it  could  gain 
the  hedge,  through  which  he  saw  the  snake  glide 
with  its  victim  in  its  jaws. 

The  land-snakes  often  enter  the  water  of  lakes 
and  tanks,  and  quest  round  their  borders  for  frogs 
and  other  prey.  Hydridae  or  sea-snakes  are  venom- 
ous. They  appear  to  live  on  sea- weed.  They  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  shore,  and  coil  themselves  up  on 
the  sand.  They  are  found  at  sea  all  along  the  coast, 
within  soundings,  and  their  appearance  always 
marks  the  approach  to  land.  They  are  often 
thrown  ashore  by  the  siu*f,  and  they  are  occasion- 
ally carried  up  rivers  by  the  tide,  but  they  cannot 
live  in  fresh  water.  Fishermen  greatly  dread 
these  snakes.  But  they  are  unable  to  open  the 
jaws  widely,  and  they  rarely  inflict  a  wound.  Dr. 
Cantor  believes  that  they  are  blinded  by  the  light 
when  removed  from  their  own  element,  and  he 
adds  that  they  become  sluggish  and  speedily  die. 
Those  found  near  the  coasts  of  Ceylon  are  gener- 
ally small,  from  one  to  three  feet  in  length,  and 
apparently  immature,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
largest  specimens  taken  in  the  Pacific  do  not 
attain  to  a  greater  length  than  8  feet.  In  colour 
tliey  are  generally  of  a  greenish-brown,  in  parts 
inclining  to  yellow,  with  occasionally  cross  bands 
of  black. 

The  tangli  snake  of  Assam  causes  much 
anxiety  from  its  fierceness;  a  pair  of  them  in 
possession  of  a  bamboo  clump  in  the  rear  of  a 
house,  kept  the  whole  family  in  a  state  of  great 
alarm  for  days.  Unable  to  move  about  their 
house  but  with  the  greatest  precaution,  they 
applied  for  relief,  which  was  afforded  by  shooting: 
the  pair.  The  tangli  is  quite  as  active  in  th8» 
water  as  on  dry  land.  Whilst  pursuing  in.  a.  oanoa^ 
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over  inundated  ground,  a  large  deer,  it  happened 
to  pass  one  of  these  snakes,  ivhich,  when  first 
noticed,  must  have  been  at  least  30  yards  off,  but, 
raisiDg  his  head,  he  made  for  the  canoe  with  such 
velocity,  that  though  it  was  paddled  by  four  strong 
men,  it  overtook  the  canoe,  and  would  inevitably 
have  been  aboard,  if  it  had  not  been  prevented  by 
a  shot. 

Snakes  breed  in  captivity.  A  Russell's  viper 
(Daboia  elegans),  which  Dr.  Shortt  had  kept  for 
some  seven  weeks,  measuring  3^  feet  in  length, 
on  the  dOth  July  1872  produced  thirty-nine 
Tounff.  Each  little  one  measured  8^  inches  in 
length,  and  one  out  of  these,  when  about  six  hours 
old,  in  an  experiment,  killed  in  ten  seconds  a 
young  partridge  weighing  niue  and  a  half  tolas, 
or  1710  crains. 

Lady  Faulkland  mentions  the  case  of  a  half- 
witted boy  of  the  wild  tribe  of  Bhils,  in  Eandesh. 
He  was  found  by  his  relations  playing  with  wild 
snakes,  and  had  the  power  of  attracting  and  taming 
them.  He  had  numbers  of  all  kinds  of  snakes  in 
the  jungle,  near  the  hut  where  his  parents  lived, 
and  these  snakes  would  come  to  him  and  allow  him 
to  handle  them  with  impunity.  After  some  months 
he  began  to  be  known  to  the  people  round  about 
as  a  prodigy,  but  as  the  part  of  the  country  where 
he  lived  was  very  remote,  it  was  long  before  his 
fame  spread  to  any  distance ;  and  soon  after  he 
had  been  heard  of  by  the  Government  officials, 
and  official  inquiry  had  been  made  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  verify  the  main  facts  of  the  story, 
the  poor  boy  was  bitten  by  one  of  his  favourites, 
and  died.  Another  case  occurred  in  the  Satara 
territory  about  a.d.  1815.  It  was  noised  abroad 
that  the  son  of  a  Brahman,  not  far  from  Waee, 
had  the  power  of  attracting  the  most  venomous 
snakes,  and  handling  them  with  impunity.  Num- 
bers visited  him,  and,  seeing  the  story  was  true, 
spread  his  fame ;  and  his  relations  finding  that  his 
reputation  was  likely  to  be  profitable  to  them,  added 
all  sorts  of  marvels  to  the  current  tales.  He  was 
one  of  the  promised  avatars  of  the  god  Krishna, 
which  are  yet  to  come.  He  was  to  restore  Hin- 
duism in  its  purity,  and  re-establish  Brahmanical 
superiority  in  the  Dekhan.  Thousands  flocked  to 
see  him,  and  pay  their  respects,  and  bring  obla- 
tions ;  and  so  great  was  the  excitement,  that  the 
raja  of  Satara  and  the  English  Government 
ofncials  got  alarmed.  The  poor  boy,  however, 
like  the  Kandesh  Bhil,  was  bitten,  and  died  just 
when  his  village  had  become  the  point  to  which 
every  devotee  in  the  Dekhan  was  hastening, 
and  the  excitement  subsided  as  quickly  as  it 
arose. 

Mr.  Fergusson  regards  tree-worship,  in  associa- 
tion with  serpent- worship,  as  the  primitive  faith 
of  mankind.  He  considers  it  to  be  established  that 
wherever  human  sacrifices  existed,  there  also  was 
the  serpent  an  object  of  worship ;  and  where  they 
have  been  most  frequent  and  terrible,  as  in  Mexico 
and  Dahomey,  there  also  has  serpent- worship  been 
the  typical  form  of  the  popular  religion.  Dahomey 
is  the  present  chief  seat  of  serpent- worship,  where 
it  is  now  practised  with  more  completeness  than 
anywhere  else,  and  where  this  most  ancient  of 
idolatries  may  probably  have  remained  from  the 
earliest  times  almost  unchanged.  The  chief  god 
of  the  national  triad  is  the  serpent,  the  second  the 
tree  god,  and  the  third  the  ocean.  The  fiFBt  of 
these,  called  Danhgbwe,  has  1000  female  votaries, 


and  is  worshipped  with  all  the  splendour  that 
savage  people  can  afford.  The  customs  of  Daho- 
mey, with  their  sacrifices  of  500  or  600  victims  at 
the  death  of  a  king,  or  of  80  or  40  as  an  annual 
slaughter  to  the  honour  of  ancestors,  are  here  seea 
in  that  unaccountable  connection  with  a  warship 
of  which  they  form  no  part. 

The  existing  influence  in  India  of  the  snake- 
worship  may  be  illustrated  by  mentioning  that  in 
Madras,  in  a.d.  1872,  a  daughter  bom  to  a  Brahman 
gentleman  of  rare  intellect,  was  named  Nagamah, 
or  snake-mother,  because  a  snake  waa  supposed 
to  have  been  seen  at  conception. — Macgiuivra^i 
Voyage^  i.  p.  66 ;  M^Cul.  in  Records^  G.  L  F,  A; 
Eng.  Cyc. ;  Tennenfs  Ceylon;  Sharpens  Egypt,  L  p. 
59  ;  Ward's  Hindoos;  Tod's  Rajastkan^  L  p.  585; 
Forbes,  Rasamala ;  Davy*s  Ceylon ;  WilUanui*  Story 
ofNala ;  Taylor* s  Hind,  MySi, ;  Lubbock's  Origin 
of  Civil.;  Moor's  Paniheon;  Spankeim;  Af Oner's 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia;  Cunningham's  India; 
Frere^s  Antipodes;  Fytche^  Burma ;  MasoiCs  Burma; 
Bunsen^s  Egypt;  FergussonU  Tree  and  Serpent 
Worship ;  Mrs,  Hervey,  Lady  in  Tartary ;  Travels 
in  Mexico ;  Darwinism  in  Morals,  p.  199. 

SERRANUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family 
Percidee.  Several  species  occur  in  the  Eastern 
seas.  Those  about  Macao  are  called  shilipan  and 
garoupa. 

SERRAO.  Joao  Serrao  and  Odoardo  Barbosft, 
officers  of  MageUan^s  fleet,  who  were  elected  to 
the  joint  command  on  the  death  of  MagellaD, 
who  was  slain  by  the  natives  at  one  of  tbe 
Philippines.  Serrao  was  an  old  Portuguese,  on 
whose  knowledge  of  the  east,  and  especially  of 
the  Moluccas,  Magellan  placed  great  reUaoos. 
On  Serrao^s  death,  Carabello  was  elected  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

SERRATULA  ANTHELMINTICA.    Boxb. 
Yemonia  anthelminfeica,  Linn, 


Blue  fleabane,  . 
Worm  saw-wort, 
Somraj,  Samraj, 


Eno. 

HiKD. 


Nalwahakihi,  .    .  HlND. 
Kali-iiri,  Bakchi, .      » 
Kakshama,  .     .    .Savsx. 


All  parts  of  this  plant  are  bitter.  The  powdered 
seeds  are  used  as  a  worm  medicine.  Dr.  Honig- 
berger,  at  p.  261,  states  that  Gonyza  anthelmin- 
tica,  Vemonia  anthelmintica,  Serratula  anthel- 
mintica  are  officinal  at  Lahore.  It  is  said  that 
when  the  fleabane  is  roasted,  flies  take  to  flight, 
and  when  the  powder  of  the  fleabane  is  sprinkled 
on  the  floor,  fleas  disappear.  It  acta  as  a  bitter 
tonic  and  anthelmiotic,  and  is  recommended  in 
the  treatment  of  skin  disease,  especially  in  ponigo 
and  lepra. — 0'5A.  p.  419 ;  Powell, 

SERTIP  comes  from  Ser  and  Tip,  a  damp  of 
spears ;  Tope,  a  dump  of  trees ;  Tepe,  a  he^^  of 
earth — Sanskrit  root. — Ed,  Ferrier's  Joum.  p.  86. 
See  Tone 

SERYAKAREN,  meaning  captain,  is  a  titk 
of  the  Idaar  or  pastoral  race  in  the  soathen 
districts  of  the  Tamil  country. 

SERWATTY  ISLES,  or  Sea-way  Ldes,  in  tbe 
Eastern  Archipelago,  consist  of  Wetta,  Kk»i 
Lette,  Moa,  Roma,  Nusa,  Midka,  Damma,  Lakor, 
Luan,  Baba,  Semata,  Zeon,  and  Nila,  etc.  They 
are  situated  a  little  to  the  S.W.  of  Timor,  directly 
N.  of  Cambridge  Gulf  in  New  Holland.  'Hi^ 
extend  about  105  miles  in  an  easterly  directioo, 
from  the  east  end  of  Timor  towards  the  soutk 
end  of  Timor  Laut,  in  the  Arafuia  Sea*--^ 
John's  Arch.  ii.  p.  87 ;  Earl  in  Jour.  Ind.  Af<^ 
peioifo* 
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SESAMUM  INDICUM. 


SESBANIA. 


SESAMUM  INDICUM.    Linn. 


S.  orieniale,  Lhm. 
S.  trifolifttuiiy  MUl. 

J/HjIaQi  Dnhu,  .  Abab. 
HnaHy  Hnan-ma, .  BURM. 
WttU-«Ua,  Yellu, .  Can. 
KQ-flhing-tue,  .  .  Chin. 
Cfai-ma,  ....  „ 
Semaem, ....  Egtft. 
Seaamon,  ....  Gb. 
Til,  Krishna-Til,  .  HiKD. 
Kalit-Til,  Safed-Til,  „ 
Bazik-TU,     .    .    . 


S.  lateun,  Beiz, 
S.  Iaoiniatam,,Tr. 

Shiiela,  .    .    .    MalbaTi. 
Kunjed,  ....    Pbrs. 

Tila, SAN8K. 

Tel-tala,  ....  Singh. 

Ttin-pat-tala, 

Benjam,  . 

Telloo,  Telloo-chedi,  Tam. 

NuTu,  NuTula,  Tbl* 

Banglo,    .    .    W.  Indies. 


Sumatra. 


fi 


The  Oa,  Qinffdly  00. 


Jiriteh,  ....  Abab. 
MitiMb  tel,  Til  ka  (el.  Hind. 
XaL-yeiwai,     .    .    .  Tam. 


Manchi  noonay, 
Kurit,  Sehuk, 


Tel. 
9 


There  are  two  strongly-marked  varieties  of  this 
plant  under  caltivation, —  black  eesamutn  and 
vhifte  or  yellow  or  red  sesamum,  which  possess 
the  same  properties,  and  in  commerce  are  met 
with  both  in  a  mixed  and  separate  state.  It  is 
an  annual  plant  growing  all  over  India,  but  both 
are  cultivated  there,  also  in  China,  Egypt,  the 
Leyant,  W.  Indies,  and  S.  America.  In  a  good  soil 
it  grows  generally  to  be  about  three  or  four  feet 
high.  In  the  Dekhan,  it  is  a  common  plant 
springing  up  in  waste  places,  and  flowering  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  rains.  The  white  variety 
is  sown  in  Bengal  in  February,  and  the  crop  got 
in  three  months  afterwards,  so  that  the  dews  and 
tlie  little  remaining  moisture  of  the  earth  are  the 
only  sources  of  humidity  by  which  it  can  benefit, 
as  this  is  generally  a  period  of  drought.  The 
black  variety  is  sown  on  high  places,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  rains  (July),  and  the  crop  cnt 
down  in  September. 

First  sort  gingelly,  in  the  Northern  Circars,  is 
the  produce  of  the  plant,  which  is  sown  in  the 
month  of  March,  after  the  rice  crop,  and  is 
irrigated  twice,  once  at  sowing  and  once  after- 
wards. The  seed  is  black,  and  is  called  first  sort 
gingelly  from  its  yielding  the  largest  percentage 
of  oil ;  it  ripens  in  May,  and  the  seed  sells  at  the 
rate  of  Rs.  60  per  candy  of  500  lbs.  The  oil 
obtained  from  both  varieties  sells  at  the  same 
price,  viz.  Rs.  1.5  to  Bs.  6  per  maund  of  25  lbs., 
according  to  quality  and  locality. 

Second  sort  gingelly,  of  the  Northern  Circars, 
is  sown  in  June,  and  produces  a  red  seed.  The 
plant,  although  a  little  larger,  resembles  in  most 
respects  the  K>rmer ;  it  has,  however,  a  somewhat 
longer  leaf,  and  the  flower  differs  a  shade  or  two 
in  colour.  A  candy  of  500  lbs.  of  this  seed  sells  at 
Rs.  57*8.  The  price  of  the  oil  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  first  sort  About  a.d.  1845  this  seed 
began  to  be  exported  to  France,  in  consequence  of 
wluch  the  price  doubled. 

The  black-seeded  variety  has  a  deep  red  or 
deep  rose-coloured  blossom  ;  while  the  flower  of 
the  white-seeded  variety  is  of  a  pale-purple  or 
whitish-rose  colour. 

The  seeds  are  slightly  oval,  small,  tasteless,  and 
inodorous,  are  sometimes  added  to  broths,  fre- 
quently made  into  cakes  by  the  Jews  in  the  east. 
It  is  about  the  same  size  as  mustard  seed,  only 
not  round.  The  expressed  oil  is  as  clear  ana 
sweet  as  that  from  almonds,  and  probably  the 
Behens  oil,  used  in  varnish,  is  no  other.  It  is 
called  by  tile  Arabs  Jiriteh,  and  the  seed  Bennie 
in  Africa.  In  Mysore,  after  being  cut,  it  is 
•taoked  a  week,  then  exposed  to  the  sun  toir  three 


days,  but  gathered  into  heaps  at  night ;  and  be- 
tween every  two  days  of  such  drying  it  is  kept  a 
day  in  the  heap.  By  this  process  the  pods  burst 
and  shed  their  seeds  without  threshing.  Any 
disparity  of  colour  observed  in  this  oil  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  mode  of  preparation.  The 
method  sometimes  adopted  is  that  of  throwing 
the  fresh  seeds,  without  any  cleansing  process, 
into  the  common  mill,  and  expressing  in  the  usual 
way.  The  oil  thus  becomes  mixed  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  epidermis 
of  the  seed,  and  is  neither  so  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
nor  so  agreeable  to  the  taste,  as  that  obtained  by 
first  repeatedly  washing  the  seeds  in  cold  water, 
or  by  boiling  them  for  a  short  time,  until  Ihe 
whole  of  the  reddish-brown  colouring  matter  is 
removed,  and  the  seeds  have  become  perfectly 
white.  They  are  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  Uie 
oil  expressed  as  usual.  This  process  yields  40  to 
44  per  cent,  of  a  very  pale  straw-coloured,  sweet- 
smelling  oil, — an  excellent  substitute  for  olive  oil. 
In  India  the  oil  is  chiefly  used  in  cookery,  in 
anointing  the  person,  for  making  soap,  and  for 
bivning  in  kmps.  In  England  it  is  chiefly  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  for  burning  in  table- 
lamps,  for  which  it  is  better  suited  than  cocoanut  oil, 
owing  to  the  lower  temperature  at  which  the  latter 
congeals.  The  value  in  England  is  about  £47, 10s. 

Ser  ton.  In  E^pt,  India,  Kashmir,  China,  and 
apan  it  is  used  both  for  cooking  and  burning. 
It  will  keep  for  many  years  and  not  acquire  any 
rancid  smell  or  taste,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two  becomes  quite  mild,  so  that  when  the 
warm  taste  of  the  seed,  which  is  in  the  oil  when 
first  expressed,  is  worn  off,  it  is  used  for  all  the 
purposes  of  salad  oil  If  divested  of  its  mucilage, 
it  competes  with  olive  oil.  It  is  sufficiently  free 
from  smell  to  admit  of  being  made  the  medium 
for  extracting  the  perfume  of  the  jasmine,  the 
tuberose,  narcissus,  and  of  the  yellow  rose.  The 
process  is  managed  by  adding  one  weight  of 
flowers  to  three  weights  of  oil  in  a  botUe, 
which  being  corked  is  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun  for  forty  days,  when  the  oil  is  supposed  to  be 
sufficiently  impregnated  for  use.  Gingelly  oil  is 
used  in  India  to  adulterate  oil  of  idmonds.  The 
flour  of  the  seed,  after  the  oil  is  expressed,  is  used 
in  making  cakes,  and  the  straw  serves  for  fuel  and 
manure.  The  oil  is  much  used  in  Mysore  for 
dressing  food,  and  as  a  common  lamp  oil.  It  is 
largely  cultivated  in  Teuasserim  by  the  Karen, 
who  bring  the  seeds  to  market  and  sell  them  to 
the  Burmese,  and  they  express  the  oiL  The 
Negroes  cultivate  it  for  food,  using  the  parched 
seeds  with  their  meals,  in  Arabia  the  oil 
(Jiriteh,  Arab.)  is  much  used  as  an  article  of 
oiet,  for  frictions,  and  lighting.  The  oilcake, 
mixed  with  honey  and  preserved  citron,  is  esteemed 
a  luxury.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  used  as 
poultices. — Voigt ;  Riddell;  Roxb.;  M.E.  o/1856 ; 
Eng.  Cyc;  Ag.  Rep.  for  1864  of  Com.  Patents^  p. 
226;  O'Sh.;  Gen.  Med,  Top,;  AinsUe;  Makom's 
Travels. 

SESARMA,  the  genus  of  painted  crabs.  8. 
tetragona,  Edios.,  Indian  Ocean ;  S.  Indica,  Edws., 
Java ;  S.  quadrata,  Edws.,  Fonaicherry. 

SESBANIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  of  Leguminosse,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  Arabic  name  of  S.  iBgyptiaca,  indigenous  in 
E^Tpt.  S.  prooumbens,  IV.  and  ii.,  and  S. 
uhginoaa,  are  plants  of  Bengal.    See  AgatL 
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SESBANIA  ACULEATA. 


SETflU. 


SESBANIA  ACULEATA.    Pers,,  W.  and  A. 


S.  Cochin-Ohinensis. 
^chynomene  spinuloaa, 

Roxb, 
Jayant,  ....    Beko. 
Dhanicha,  Danchi,  Hind. 


M.  eannabina,  lUxxh.j  Keen, 
St.  bispinosa,  J(Kq. 
Coronilla  aculeata,  Wilide. 

Brihatchakramed,  Sansk. 
Erra  jiluga, ....  Tel. 


This  hardy  plant  grows  in  the  two  Indian 
Peninsulas  and  Bengal,  growing  rapidly  from  6 
to  10  feet  high ;  and  is  considered  an  ameliorating 
crop.  About  30  lbs.  of  seed  is  allowed  to  the 
acre.  It  may  be  sown  in  poor,  low,  wet  soil, 
without  preparation.  The  nbres  are  from  6  to  7 
feet  long,  but  unless  cut  at  a  verj  early  period, 
they  are  coarser  and  more  harsh  than  hemp. 
In  Bengal,  the  fishermen  make  drag-ropes  for 
their  nets,  on  account  of  its  strength  and  dur- 
ability in  water.  It  was  valued  in  England  at  £35, 
and  would  probably  always  fetch  £30  to  £35.  It 
is  an  excellent  fibre  for  common  cord  and  twine 
purposes,  and  certainly  superior  to  jute  in  strength 
and  durability. — lioxb.  iii.  p.  332. 

SESBANIA  iEGYPTIACA.    Pers. 
^Bchynomene  sesban,  L.       Var.  a.  Sesbania  bieolor. 
JE^h.  Indica,  Burm.  Var,  b.  Sesbania  concolor. 

Coronilla  sesban,  Wilide, 

Baro-janti,  Juyanti,  Beno.  Kedangu,  .     .     .  Maleal. 

YsB-tboo-gyee,  .     .  BuRM.  Jyantika,  .     .     .     Sanse. 

Ju^antee,  Jaint,   .   Hind.  Karun  chembai, .     .  Tam. 

Jaith, „  So'minta,  ....   Tel. 

A  very  elegant,  rapid-growing  shrub  or  small 
tree  of  Ceylon  and  British  India,  suitable  for 
hedges.  The  var.  S.  bieolor  has  orange  flowers 
and  a  vexillum  purple  on  the  outside,  while  the 
var.  S.  concolor  has  a  vexillum  yellow  speckled 
with  black  dots  and  lines.  It  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  bamboo ;  its  wood  makes  ex- 
cellent gunpowder  charcoal,  and  its  leaves  are 
used  as  a  cataplasm  to  promote  suppuration. 
Commonly  cultivated  in  gardens  ns  a  hedge,  and 
for  its  bunches  of  flowers,  particoloured,  yellow, 
and  occasionally  white.  It  is  a  ready  and  quick 
grower,  and  the  wood  sometimes  attains  2  feet  in 
girth. — Roxb,;  Mason;  Voigt;  Stewart. 

SESHA  or  Sesha-naga,  in  Hindu  mythology,  a 
great  serpent  with  a  thousand  heads.  He  is  very 
variously  represented,  sometimes  as  Ananta,  the 
endless,  eternity,  sometimes  distinct  from,  some- 
times the  same  as,  VasukL  Sesha  is  sometimes 
represented  as  supporting  the  world,  sometimes 
upholding  the  seven  Patalas,  king  of  the  serpent 
Naga  race,  and  of  the  lower  regions  called  Patala. 
He  is  fabled  to  have  aided  Nanda  to  cross  the 
Jumna  when  flying  with  the  infant  Krishna,  and 
to  have  persuaded  the  king  of  the  Naga  race  to 
give  the  jewel  which  was  to  restore  Arjuna  to 
life.  It  has  probably  some  untraceable  connec- 
tion with  the  Scythic-Naga  race.  It  was  the 
serpent  Sesha  under  the  shade  of  whose  hood, 
while  resting  on  the  Chira  Samudra  or  Sea  of 
Milk,  that  Vishnu  reposed  for  four  months,  and 
Vishnu  reposes  on  Sesha  in  the  intervals  interven- 
ing between  one  calpa  and  another  creation  or 
formation.  It  was  Sesha  that  the  Sura  and  Asura 
used  as  a  thong  around  Mount  Mandara  when 
churning  the  Sea  of  Milk  to  recover  the  lost  14 
products,  viz.  Amrita,  Dhanwantari,  Lakshmi, 
Sura,  Chandra,  Rambha,  Uchsravas,  Kaustubha, 
Parijata,  Surabhi,  Airavata,  Sankha,  Dhanus,  and 
Yisha.  Sesha's  hood  is  called  Mani-dwipa,  island 
of  jewels ;  his  palace  Mani-bhitti,  jewel- walled, 
also  Mani-mandf^a,  jewel-palace. 

SES-NAG    or   oaisu-naga,    a    dynasty  who 


r^gned  360  years,  and  we  find  amongst  thetn, 
B.C.  415,  Nanda,  Mahapadama  (B.C.  1602,  Jones; 
364,  Wilson),  regarding  whom  it  was  said  he  will 
bring  the  whole  earth  under  one  umbrella;  he 
will  have  eight  sons,  Sumalya  and  oth^s,  who 
will  reign  after  Mahapadnia.  He  and  his  sons 
will  govern  for  100  years.  The  Brahman  Kaolilya 
will  not  root  out  the  nine  Nanda.    See  Magadha. 

SESOSTRIS.  About  900  years  after  the  deluge, 
and  previous  to  the  destruction  of  Troy,  Sesostrid, 
king  of  Egypt,  started  the  brilliant  idea  which  M. 
de  Lesseps  in  a.d.  1869  worked  out  satisfactorily. 
The  Egyptian  monarch  caused  a  canal  to  be  cot 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  and 
had  ships  built  for  carrying  traffic,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  enterprise  did  not  succeed, 
possibly  becaase  the  canal  was  not  made  deep 
enough,  or  because  it  was  connected  merely 
with  a  branch  of  the  Nile  instead  of  the  main 
stream.  He  is  said  to  have  sailed  through  Bab-ul- 
Mandab,  and  to  have  founded  a  colony,  to  check 
the  irruptions  of  the  Scythian  hordes.  See 
India. 

SET.  Maiir.  Arable  land  in  and  around  a 
villflge. 

SETH,  Sethi,  Set,  Sete,  Setti,  Shet'h,  Chetty, 
and  Chettiar  are  variations  of  the  same  Sanskrit 
word,  and  are  applied  reverentially  to  many  of  the 
races  engaged  in  trade  or  fluancud  transacUoDE, 
to  the  Zoroastrian  Parsee,  the  Muhammadan 
Bora,  and  to  Hindus  in  the  north  and  south  of 
the  Madras  Presidency,  engaged  as  banken, 
merchants,  and  shopkeepers ;  to  the  GaJooU 
balija,  bangle  makers;  the  Yaniar,  oil-pressen ; 
the  Ela  Yaniar,  cloth  merchants ;  Komati,  grocers 
and  general  dealers.  In  the  Tamil  countiy,  it  is 
allowed  to  the  Nattoo-Kottayar,  keen,  entarpiie- 
ing  general  merchants,  and  to  the  Kusaven  or 
potters.  Set  is  a  primeval  name  of  God. — Bum, 
iv.  p.  33. 

SETH,  fourth  son  of  Adam.     See  Abu-kubays. 

SETHA-PATI,  Lord  of  the  Causeway,  a  title  of 
the  chief  of  Ramnad,  who  protects  the  road  to 
Ramisseram. 

SETHIA  ACUMINATA.  Am.  Batta-kerilla- 
gaa  of  the  Singhalese.  A  Ceylon  tree  in  the 
Ambagamowa  and  Saffragam  districts,  at  an 
elevation  of  1000  to  2000  feet.— 7'Aw. 


Sethia  Indica,  D,C. 

Erythroxylon  monogynum,  Roach, 


Devadaram,  . 
Thavadamin, 
Adavi  gorenta, 


Tax. 


Tel 


Deodaru, ....  Dukh. 
Sembn  linja  maram  ?  Tah. 
Sembu-linga  maram  ?   , , 
Simi  natti,    .    •    .      ,, 

A  small  tree  of  the  drier  parts  of  Ceylon,  with 
timber  resembling  sandal- wood,  which  takes  a 
good  polish.  An  empyreumatic  oil  or  wood-tar, 
used  for  preserving  timber  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  native  boats,  is  obtained  from  tbe 
wood. 

Sethia  lanceolata,  WigJit,  a  Ceylon  tree  growing 
on  the  banks  of  streams  at  Galagama,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  2000  to  3000  feet. 

Sethia  obtusifolia,  a  tree  of  the  central  pro- 
vince of  Ceylon,  growing  at  an  elevation  of  2000 
to  4000  feet.— TAir. ;  Roxb. ;  Wight ;  Ainslk, 

SETHU,  a  former  name  of  the  island  or  penio- 
sula  of  Ramisseram  was  The  Bridge  or  Caoseway, 
from  which  the  chiefs  of  the  adjoining  territoiy 
of  Ramnad  or  Marawa  derived  their  titJe  of 
Sethn-pati  or  Lord  of  the  Bridge,  and  perfaapfl 
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tbian&me  is  disguised  nnder  the  form  Sltia. — Yule, 
Cathay  J  i.  p.  218. 

SETIPINNA,  bristle-finned  sprat,  a  small  fish 
of  the  herring  tribe ;  two  species  in  Burma  seas. 
A  long  filament  or  bristle  is  attached  to  each 
pectoral  fin.  Both  species  are  often  called  sprats 
by  Euxopeans,  and  they  belong  to  the  same  tribe. 
SETODES,  a  genus  of  the  family  LeptoccridsB ; 
the  caddis-worm  insects. 

SEV.  Maur.  a  portion  deducted  from  fruit, 
flowoB,  or  vegetables  brought  to  market;  an 
octroi 

SEVA  or  Siva-desa-paradhi,  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  of  longitude  in  any  point  on  the  globe 
of  the  earth,  removed  from  the  equator,  or,  as 
Europeans  would  Bay,  which  has  latitude.  The 
degrees  of  these  small  circles  of  the  sphere  are 
taken  by  the  Hindus  to  be  in  the  direct  ratio  of 
the  cosines  of  the  latitudes,  and  dissolved  into 
assignable  quantities  from  the  dimensions  of  the 
equatorial  circle,  which  tbey  take  to  contain  5059 
yojana.  Siva-desa-madhya-paradhi  is  the  cir- 
cmnference  of  the  terrestrial  equator.  Siva-desa- 
wydia  is  a  term  (it  seems  obsolete)  for  the 
oblique  ascension  of  a  planet.  This  element  is 
important  in  the  resolution  of  all  gnomonic  pro- 
blems, and  for  fixing  the  longitude  of  places. — 
Copt  E.  Warren's  Second  Memoir,  p.  90. 

SEVEN  is  a  frequently  recurring  quantity  in 
the  social  and  religioua  customs  of  several  races. 
Amongst  the  Ghaldsean  it  seems  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  seven-day  periods  of  the  lunar 
chuiges,  but  there  are  other  septenarian  number- 
ings  not  reconcilable  by  this  astral  system. 
Amongst  the  Egyptians  were  the  scv^n  Kabiri 
genealogies.  The  race  of  Kronos  and  Hhea  had 
seven  sons,  the  seven  primeval  forces  of  the 
visible  creation,  perhaps  identical  with  the  seven 
Pleiades.  The  race  of  Kronos  and  Baaltis  had 
seven  daughters,  not  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  Tartars.  The  Jewish  records  write  of 
7,  70  times  7,  and  7000.  There  were  seven 
worlds ;  in  Persia,  seven  climates  ;  in  Hinduism, 
seven  Patala  or  hills ;  in  Arabia,  seven  states  or 
degrees ;  with  Muhammadans,  seven  heavens ; 
with  the  Parsees,  seven  Amshaspends;  Rama, 
with  an  arrow,  pierced  seven  palm  trees.  There 
are  seven  steeds  of  the  sun,  seven  Muni  or  RLihi, 
seven  spheres,  seven  seas,  seven  continents,  and 
seven  mothers  of  the  gods. — Bunsen, 

SEVEN  PAGODAS,  an  interesting  series  of 
monolithic  temples,  8^  miles  south  of  Madras,  by 
the  natives  called  Mahabalipuram,  the  city  of  the 
great  Bali.  Here  is  the  spot  where  the  haughty 
Kehama  and  LoniDite  the  enchantress  imprisoned 
the  Glendover. 

*  The  sepulchres 
Of  the  ancient  kings,  which  Baly  in  his  iK)wcr 
Made  in  primeval  times  ;  and  built  above  them 
A  city,  like  the  cities  of  the  gods, 
Being  like  a  go<i  himself.    For  many  an  age 
Hath  Ocean  warr'd  against  his  palaces. 
Till  overwhelmed  they  lie  beneath  the  waves, 
Not  overthrown,  so  well  the  awful  Chief 
Had  laid  their  deep  foundations.' 

The  traditional  character  of  Bali  was  in  some 
respects  not  unlike  the  poeVs  representation  of 
the  great  raja  Kehama.  Like  Kehama,  the  giant 
Bali  had  nearlv  raised  himself  to  a  dominion  over 
the  lower  gods;  like  him,  he  had  nearly  driven 
the  Devata  from  heaven,  and  seized  for  himself  the 
Swaiga  throne,-*wheD  Vishnu  became  incarnate 


in  the  form  of  a  Brahman  dwarf,  and  humbled 
the  giant  to  the  dust.  Unlike  Kehama,  however, 
Bali  repented  and  humiliated  himself  before  the 
deity,  and  the  old  tradition  is  well  told  by 
Southey,  who  says — 

*  Their  talk  was  of  the  city  of  the  days 
Of  old,  earth^s  wonder  once,  and  of  the  fame 
Of  Baly  its  great  founder  ...  he  whose  name 

In  ancient  story  and  in  poet's  praise, 
Liveth  and  flourisfaeth  for  endless  glory, 
Because  his  might 
Pat  down  the  wrong,  and  aye  upheld  the  right, 
Till  for  ambition,  as  old  sages  tell. 
At  length  the  universal  monarch  fell ; 
For  he  too,  having  made  the  world  his  own, 
Then  in  his  i>ride,  had  driven 
The  Devatas  from  heaven, 
And  seized  triumphantly  the  Swarga  throne. 
The  Incarnate  came  before  the  Mighty  One, 
In  dwarfish  stature,  and  in  mien  obscure  ; 
The  sacred  cord  he  bore. 
And  ask'd,  for  Brahma's  sake,  a  little  boon, 
Three  steps  of  Baly's  ample  reign,  no  more. 
Poor  WAS  the  boon  required,  and  poor  was  he 
Who  begg'd,  ...  a  little  wretch  it  seem'd  to  be  ; 
But  Bidy  ne'er  refused  a  supplicant's  x>i-ayer. 
He  on  the  dwarf  cast  down 
A  glance  of  pity  in  contemptuous  mood. 
And  bade  nim  take  the  boon. 
And  measure  where  he  would. 
Lo,  son  of  giant  birth, 
I  take  my  grant !  the  Incarnate  power  replies. 
With  his  first  step  he  measared  o'er  the  earth. 
The  second  spann'd  the  skies. 
Three  paces  thou  hast  granted, 
Twice  have  I  set  my  footstep,  Vishnu  cries  ; 
"WTiere  shall  the  third  be  planted  ? 
Then  Baly  knew  the  god,  and  at  his  feet, 
In  homage  due,  he  laid  his  humble  head. 
Mighty  art  thou,  O  Lord  of  Earth  and  Heaven  ! 
Mighty  art  thou  !  he  said  ; 
Be  merciful,  and  let  me  be  forgiven. 
He  ask'd  for  hiercy  of  the  Merciful, 
And  mercy  for  his  virtue's  sake  was  shown. 
For  though  he  was  cast  down  to  Padalon, 

Yet  there,  by  Yamen's  throne, 
Doth. Baly  sit  in  mnjesty  and  might. 
To  jud^e  the  dead,  and  sentence  them  aright. 
And  forasmuch  as  he  was  still  the  friend 
Of  righteousness,  it  is  permitted  him. 
Yearly,  from  those  drear  regions  to  ascend. 
And  walk  the  earth,  that  he  may  hear  his  name 
Still  hymn'd  and  honour'd  by  the  grateful  voice 
Of  all  mankind,  and  in  hia  fame  rejoice.' 
See  Mahabalipuram. 

SEVEN  WISE  MASTERS,  or  the  Book  of 
Sandabad,  an  ancient  book  of  fables,  that  found  its 
way  from  India  to  Europe. 

SEVERNDRUG,  a  low  island  off  the  coast  of 
Konkan,  in  hit  17°  47f  N.,  and  long.  73°  5'  E. 
Sevemdrug  Fort,  on  the  small  island,  is  8  miles 
north  of  Dubul  and  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bankot.  It 
was  one  of  the  Mahratta  forts  erected  in  1662.  It 
is  connected  with  the  shore  by  a  reef  of  rocks. 
Conaji  Angria  took  it  from  the  Mahrattas  when 
he  revolted,  as  also  three  forts  on  the  mainland  ; 
but  in  March  1755  all  these  were  retaken  *  by 
Commodore  James,  and  restored  to  the  Mahrattas. 
— Orme ;  Findlay, 

SEW AR.  Mahr.  From  Seo,  a  boundary  ;  the 
entire  lands  of  a  village. 

SEWARA,  a  Saiva  Hindu  sect  in  BeLares, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Sherring,  who  affect  great 
sanctity,  but  eat  with  Hindus  and  Muhammadans. 
They  let  the  beard  grow,  smear  their  bodies 
with  cow-dung  ashes,  wear  the  gerua-vastra  or 
ochre -yellow  cloths,  and  some  are  celibates. 

SEW-TSAE.     Chin.     Ihe   first   educiitional 
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degree,  equivalent  to  B.  A.,  and  meaning  *  adorned 
talent.' 

SEXTANT.  The  eastern  navigators'  sextant 
consists  of  a  small  rectangular  thin  board  or  piece  of 
teak-wood,  measuring  S^  inches  long  by  2(  inches 
broad,  and  is  about  ^  inch  thick.  Through  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  diagonals  a  fine  cord 
IS  passed.  The  small  rectangular  board  is  held 
firmly  in  the  left  hand,  while  the  oord  from  its 
centre  is  stretched  from  it  to  the  eye,  where  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  are  held.  As  this  cord, 
or  the  distance  from  the  eye  to  the  small  rect- 
angular board,  is  increased  or  diminished,  so  is 
the  angle  subtended  by  the  opaque  board  lessened 
or  enlarged.  Marks  or  notes  on  the  circle  record 
the  results  of  the  observations.  The  principle  in 
optics  upon  which  the  use  of  this  simple  instru- 
ment depends  is,  that  the  latitude  of  any  place  is, 
roughly,  the  same  as  the  angle  of  elevation  above 
the  horizon  of  the  polar  star,  and  that  any  opaque 
object  held  yerticall;^  before  the  eve  subtends  an 
angle,  which  varies  inversely  as  the  distance  of 
the  object  from  the  eye.  If  this  distance  be  con- 
stant, and  the  size  of  the  opaque  object  constant, 
the  angle  subtended  by  it  must  be  constant  also. 
By  this  simple  instrument  Asiatic  coasters  are 
generally  guided. 

SEYCHELLES  ARCHIPELAGO  consiBts  of 
29  islands,  700  miles  N.N.E.  of  Madagascar,  rising 
over  a  shallow  sub-marine  bank  of  coral  and  sand 
100  fathoms  deep.  The  larger  islands  are  of 
granite,  with  mountains  rising  from  1000  to  3000 
feet.  They  were  discovered  in  a.d.  1502  by 
Vasco  di  Gama,  but  were  first  taken  possession 
of  in  1742  while  Mah^  de  la  Boiurdonnais  was 
goTemor  of  Mauritius.  They  are  the  nearest 
habitable  land  to  Zanzibar  and  East  Africa, 
Northern  Madagascar,  and  the  Suez  Canal  col- 
lectively. They  lie  about  midway  between  Aden 
and  Mauritius  and  Reunion.  The  island  of 
Mai) 6  is  about  19  miles  long  by  6  miles  wide.  It 
has  10,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  cathedral  and 
chapels  and  schools.  There  are  many  cascades 
and  limpid  pools  among  the  rocks.  The  two  best 
harbours  are  Fort  Victoria  at  Mah^,  and  Curieuse 
Bay  at  Isle  Curieuse.  The  Aldebra  Islands,  near 
North  Madagascar,  have  an  extraordinary  lagoon, 
where  the  giant  land  tortoise  (weighing  from  500 
to  1000  lbs.)  rules  in  ahnost  imnenetrable  jungles. 
The  Seychelles  axe  the  only  locality  where  the 
celebrated  coco-de-mer  (Lodoicea  Sechellarum), 
the  Seychelle  or  double  cocoanut  tree,  is  found. 
This  graceful  palm  attracts  the  stranger^s  attention 
on  landing  at  Mahd,  where  several  may  be  seen 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  Stevensonia  and 
Yerschaffeltia  of  the  Seychelles  are  both  eminently 
suited  for  decorative  purposes;  the  former  is 
spoken  of  in  a  horticultural  journal  as  Roi  de  la 
Famille,  the  second  as  its  worthy  rival,  tant  par 
le  majesty  de  son  port  que  par  la  richesse  du 
feuUlage. 

SGAU  are  found  from  Mergui  in  lat.  12**  N.  to 
Prome  and  Tounghoo  in  lat.  19*^  N. ;  a  few  have 
passed  westerly  into  Arakan,  and  on  the  east  they 
have  wandered  to  the  east  of  Zimmay  over  the 
watershed  that  separates  the  Meinam  from  the 
Selwin.  They  are  the  most  numerous  of  all  the 
Karen  tribes.  They  wear  a  white  coat,  with  a 
few  horizontal  bands  of  a  red  colour  near  the 
bottom,  and  from  this  they  are  called  White 
Kmren.     Where  the  population  is  sparse,  they 


cultivate  the  most  favourable  spots,  first,  before 
hewing  down  the  trees,  abjuring  the  departure  of 
all  evil,  and  then  dibbling  in  the  rice  seed,  which 
they  do  not  sow  broadcast  like  the  Burmese; 
planting  also  cotton,  capsicum,  Indian  corn,  and 
Job's  tears  between  the  rows.  They  also  fish 
largely,  for  they  eat  all  creatures,  lizards,  snakes, 
deer,  wild  hog,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  wild  ox, 
buffalo ;  they  gather  the  wild  cardamom,  and  wash 
for  tin.  They  have  no  mechanical  art,  but  some 
of  the  women  weave  and  embroider.  Tlieir  betro- 
thals are  in  infancy,  and  the  married  couple  early 
asHOciate,  but  there  are  frequent  separations.  All 
the  Sgau  and  the  Pwo  burn  their  dead,  but  a  bone 
is  taken  from  the  ashes,  and  in  the  dry  sea^n  it  ie 
buried,  with  a  festival,  with  music  and  dancing. 
The  bone  is  placed  in  a  booth,  and  around  it  the 
articles  belonging  to  the  deceased  are  hung,  with 
a  torch  at  the  head  and  another  at  the  foot  to 
represent  the  morning  and  evening  stars.  The 
Sgau  Maunepgha  occupy  the  hills  between  the 
Youk-tha-wa  and  Meet  gnan  creeks ;  their  dialect 
is  different  from  the  Sgau. 

SGURMA,  a  sweetmeat  of  Little  Tibet,  made 
from  sprouting  wheat,  dried,  pounded,  and  boOed, 
and  the  strained  liquor  added  to  almond  or  apricot 
oil. 

SHA,  Tibetan,  Ovis  montana,  of  Ladakb, 
browses  in  large  flocks  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Indus  below  Leh.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a  stag,  with 
large  wiry  hair  of  a  reddish -brown  colour  on  the 
back,  gradually  changing  to  white  on  the  stomach. 
The  chest  is  covered  with  a  long  fringe  of  dirty 
black  hair.  Its  horns  are  massive,  and  touch  at 
tiheip  bnApft 

SHAB.  Pers.  Night.  Sbab-Bedari,  watch- 
ing all  night,  vigil,  repeating  marseea,  elegies, 
etc.  Shab-Gasht,  nocturnal  perambulatiOD,  a 
ceremony  practised  by  the  Muhammadans  in  India 
on  occasions  of  marriages,  circumcision,  etc.  Shab- 
i  -  Barat ,  or  night  of  record,  a  Muhammadan  retigions 
festival,  held  on  the  eve  of  the  14th  of  ^e  montJi 
Shaban ;  it  is  a  solemn  vigil,  with  fastinff  and 
prayers  and  illumination.  In  Northern  Indialamps 
are  lit,  and  prayers  are  said  in  behalf  of  deoeaaed 
ancestors,  and  the  Koran  read.  Muhammadaiu 
believe  that  the  actions  of  men  and  their  fate  for 
the  ensuing  year  are  recorded  on  this  night — Hert 

SHABAN,  the  eighth  month  of  the  Muham- 
madan  year ;  also  a  feast,  called  the  Shaban  feast 
of  Shab-i-Barat,  on  the  14th  day  of  that  month. 

SHABGEZ.  Every  caravansary  and  haltaog- 
place  between  Danghan  and  Shsurnd  is  infested 
with  a  bug  of  this  name.  Its  venomous  bite  is 
well  known  to  travellers ;  it  causes  severe  iUness. 
Ferrier^s  Joum,  p.  76. 

SHAB-NAM.  Hind.  A  fine  kind  of  Dacca 
muslin,  literally  night-dew. 

SHAD-ANGA.  Sansk.  Six  subjects  necessaiy 
to  be  studied  for  the  reading,  understanding,  and 
proper  sacrificial  employment  of  the  Vedas,  viz. 
Siksha,  phonetics ;  Gh^handas,  metre ;  Vyakaran^ 
grammar;  Nirukta;  Jyotisha,  astronomy;  t^ 
Edpa  or  ceremonial,  known  as  the  Kalpa  autia 
or  Srauta  sutra. — Dowson, 

SHADDOGE,  also  Pumplemose  and  Punmalo. 
Hiu,  Yu,  Grin.  Gitrus  decnmana,  LinH,f  culti- 
vated in  the  East  and  West  Indies  for  ^e  ^^ 
of  the  subacid,  juicy  palp  with  wideh  tiie  frdti 
abound.  The  laiger  are  called  pompdeoB  ;J^ 
smaller  form  the  forbiddeii  frait  of  the  Epg»^ 
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mukets.    It  was  named  after  Captiiin  Shaddock,    they  become  prominent  over  the  shaven  surface, 
o  V    _i--  .•_^__ j___ J  .•.  -^x-  X1--  tv^^  ¥«j:^»     tx    rpi^g  process  is  completed  by  steeping  the  strips  in 

a  warm  solution  of  soda ;  salt  brine  is  then  used, 
and  the  skins  are  ready  for  the  dyer. — Tomliii$on ; 
M'CuOoch 

SHAH,  Hind.,  Pers.  A  king,  also  royal. 
The  Sikhs  also  applied  this  title  to  their  founder, 
Shah  Nanak,  whom  also  they  style  Nanak  Narin- 
kar,  Nanak  the  Omnipotent.  Shah  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Arabic  and  Ttu'kish  Saltan. 
Shahin-shah  is  an  emperor.  Shah  was  the  reign- 
ing title  taken  by  the  emperors  at  Dehli,  descend- 
ants of  Baber,  known  to  Europe  as  the  Grand 
Moghul.  It  is  also  assumed  by  the  sects  of  fakir 
or  darvesh,  as  Madar-Shah,  etc.,  addressed  as 
Shah  Sahib ;  but  the  Dehli  emperors  sometimes 
prefixed  it,  adding  Padshah,  as  Shah  Alam  Pad- 
shah. The  names  of  women  of  the  Syuds  some- 
times end  with  Shah,  sometimes  begin  with  it,  as 
Shah- ji-Begum.    Shah-Bandar,  a  harbour-master, 

governor.      The  Gond  converts   to    Muham- 


R.N.,  who  introduced  it  into  the  West  Indies.  It 
is  the  Hiu  or  Yu  of  the  Chinese,  and  has  been 
cultivated  since  the  time  of  the  great  Yu,  who 
mentions  it  in  his  tribute  roll.  It  flourishes  near 
Amoy,  and  much  pains  are  taken  in  grafting  the 
tree  upon  other  species  of  citrus,  so  that  the 
character  of  the  fruit  has  been  greatly  improved. 
Its  peel  is  bitter,  but  aromatic — Smith ;  Faidhner, 

SHADEE.  Hind.  Lit.  rejoicings,  marriage. 
In  British  India,  the  most  respectable  form  of 
^(uhammadan  marriage.  It  is  not  the  Muham- 
inaclan  binding  form ;  that  is  the  Nickah. 

SHADUK.  Hind.  Six-lettered.  Om  Ma-ne 
Pad-mi  Horn  is  styled  a  six-lettered  mantra, 
Shaduk  shari  mantnu — Hooker's  Him,  Jour, 

SHAEBE,  pi.  Shaeban.  Arab.  Flat  rocky 
banks  in  the  Ked  Sea,  which  rise  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  but  are  always  covered  by  it.  Shab 
or  Shaab  is  a  reef. 

SHAFI,  a  commentator  of  the  Koran,  who  is 
one  of  the  four  learned  doctors  of  the  Muham- 
madan  faith,  the  others  being  Abu  Hanifa,  Ibn 
Hanbal,  and  Al  Baidawi.  Each  of  these  gave  rise 
to  the  schools  which  bear  their  respective  names. 
Shafi  was  bom  at  Gaza  in  Palestine  a.d.  767-^68, 
A.B.  150,  and  he  died  in  Egypt  a.d.  820,  a.h.  204, 
nearly  52  years  old. 

SHAGOO  or  Abir.  Hind.  A  red  powder 
scattered  about  by  Hindus  during  their  holi 
festiTal,  made  of  the  flour  of  Curcuma  zedoaria, 
tinted  with  the  powder  of  Csasalpinia  sappan. 

SHAGREEN. 

Chagrin,  ....  Fb.  I  Sofaagrim,  ....  Bus. 
Sobagrin,    ....  Geb.  |  Sohagren,    ....,, 

It  is  an  oriental  manufacture  of  leather,  and 
the  method  of  preparing  it  was  long  kept  secret 
It  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  small  cases 
and  boxes.    The  leather  is  prepared  in  Poland, 
Astracan  in   Russia,  and  various  parts  of  the 
levant.     Shagreen  differs  from  leather  in  not 
being  tanned  or  tawed.    It  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  parchment,  but  the  grain  or  hair  side  is 
granulated  or  covered  with  small  round  rough 
specks.     It  is  said  to  be  prepared  from  the  skins 
of  horses,  wild  asses,  and  camels,  those  portions 
being  preferred  which    cover   the    chine.     The 
fillets  of  skin  are  steeped  in  water  until  the  hair 
ia  sufficiently  loosened  to  be  scraped  off ;   the 
skins  are  then  stretched  upon  a  board,  and  are 
unhaired  and  fleshed  with  a  knife.    Each  fillet  is 
then  stretched  in  a  frame,  as  in  the  preparation  of 
parchment,  and  is  moistened  from  time  to  time 
and  gradually  distended.    While  still  moist,  the 
grain  or  hair  side  is  sprinkled  over  with  the  seeds 
of  a  kind  of  Chenopodium ;  they  are  hard,  of  a 
shining  black  colour,  and  about  the  size  of  poppy 
seed.    These  seeds  are  forced  into  the  surface  of 
the  skin  by  the  pressure  of  the  feet  or  by  means  of 
a  simple  press,  a  piece  of  felt  oc  thick  stuff  being 
laid  over  the  seeds.    In  this  state  the  skin  is  left 
to  dry  in  the  shade,  and  when  the  seeds  are 
shaken  out  by  beating  the  skin,  the  surface  of  the 
latter  is  pitted  with  small  hollows  corresponding 
with  the  forms  of  the  seeds.    The  skin  is  now 
stretched  on  an  inclined  plane  by  attaching  its 
upper  end  to  hooks,  and  fastening  weights  to  its 
kywer  end;  it  is  thinned  off  with  a  half -moon 
knife,  eare  being  taken  not  to  out  so  far  as  the 
bottom  of  the  little  pits  occasioned  by  the  seeds. 
Qfk  maceratfaig  the  skins  in  water,  they  swell,  and 
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madanism  add  Shah  to  their  names.    Shah-Zadah, 

a  prince ;  Shahi,  royalty ;  Shah-bash,  bravo. 

SHAHA,  cultivators  of  Bengal.  They  are  a 
section  of  the  Suri  or  spirit  sellers. 

SHAHABAD,  a  district  lying  between  lat. 
24°  31'  and  25°  48'  N.,  and  long.  83°  23'  and 
84°  5'  E. ;  area,  4385  square  miles,  and  1,723,974 
inhabitants  in  1872.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the 
Ganges  and  Son,  with  a  series  of  canals  from  the 
Son.  Aboriginal  tribes  are  represented  principally 
by  the  Bhars  or  Rajbhars,  of  whom  there  are 
5679,  and  the  Karwars,  who  number  5673. 
Among  the  low  castes  or  semi-Hinduized  ab- 
origines, the  most  numerous  are  the  Ghamars, 
shoemakers  and  workers  in  leather,  of  whom 
there  are  91,777.  The  Bhars  claim  to  be  Purihar 
Rajputs,  and  at  one  time  occupied  a  larj^  part  of 
the  district  They  are  now  afmost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  Buxar  subdivision,  and  are  one  of  the 
most  degraded  races,  most  of  them  being  swine- 
herds; the  Dosadhs  (77,927),  many  of  whom 
serve  as  village  watchmen.  Ctf  the  higher  classes 
of  Hindus,  Brahmans  number  198,631,  and 
Rajputs  185,652.  The  Koeris,  the  chief  cultivat- 
ing caste  of  the  district,  number  130,894.  The 
town  of  Anah  in  this  district  is  invested  with  a 
special  historical  interest,  as  being  the  scene  of  a 
stirring  episode  in  the  mutiny  of  1857.  A  small 
body  of  Europeans  held  Arrah  for  eight  days,  till 
relieved  by  Major  Vincent  Ejrre.  On  the  2d 
August,  before  sunset,  the  siege  was  at  an  end, 
and  on  the  following  morning  me  gallant  garrison 
welcomed  their  deliverers.  Major  Vincent  Eyre, 
with  150  men  of  the  5th  Fusiliers,  a  few  mounted 
volunteers,  and  3  guns,  with  34  artillerymen. 
Major  Eyre  had  dispersed  Kuar  Singh's  forces  on 
his  way  to  Arrah,  and  they  never  rallied. — Imp, 
Gaz.  vii. 

SHAHAB-ud-DIN  GHORI,  the  first  Muham- 
madan  emperor  of  India,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Ghazni  (a.d.  1192,  a.h.  599)  on  the  demise  of  his 
brother  Ghaias-ud-Din  Ghori.  He  had,  however, 
conducted  the  militaiy  operations  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Ghaias-ud-Din  (a.d.  1157,  a.h.  552),  and 
latterly  also  had  carried  on  the  active  duties  of 
the  civil  government.  The  two  brothers  had 
defeated  their  uncle,  who  was  governor  of  tiie 
principality  of  Bamian,  and  Uiey  reduced  the 
eastern  parts  of  Khorasan.  In  a.d.  1176,  a.h. 
572,  Shahab-ud-Din  took  Uoh  at  the  fork  of  the 
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Indus  and  Pan  jab  riyers.  In  two  expeditions  to  Ghazni,  and  pardoned  Eldoz,  and  afterwards,  in 
Lahore  (a.d.  1178,  a.h.  574)  he  broke  the  strength  concert  with  Kutab-ud-Din,  recovered  the  Panjab, 
of  Khusru  Malik,  the  last  of  the  GhaznavL    His  !  and  induced  the  Ghakkar  to  become  Muham- 


next  expedition  (a.d.  1178,  a.h.  575)  was  to  Sind, 
which  he  overran  to  the  sea-shore.  On  his  return 
he  had  again  to  subdue  Khusru  Malik,  who  had 
allied  himself  with  the  Ghakkar  tribe.  Khusru 
aud  his  family  (a.d.  1786,  a.h.  582)  were  sent 
prisoners  to  a  castle  in  Ghirjisthan,  where,  many 
years  afterwards,  they  were  put  to  death  by  one 
or  other  of  the  contending  parties  during  the  war 
wiih  the  king  of  Khorasan.  Sbahab-ud-Din's 
next  efforts  were  against  the  Kajput  Hindus. 
Shortly  before  his  time,  the  four  great  kingdoms, 
Dehli,  Ajmir,  Kanouj,  and  Gujerat,  combined, 
and  his  first  battle  was  a.d.  1191,  a.h.  587,  with 
Prit'hi,  raja  of  Dehli  and  Ajmir ;  but  Shaliab-ud- 
Din  was  wounded,  and  his  army  signally  routed 
between  Tanesar  and  Karnal  at  Tirouri,  and  was 
pursued  for  forty  miles.  He  returned  to  India 
a.d.  1173,  A.H.  589,  with  an  army  of  Turk,  Tajak, 
and  Afghan,  and  was  again  met  by  Prit'hi  with  a 
vast  army,  swelled  by  the  union  of  the  forces  of 
oUier  Hindu  princes  whom  Prit'hi's  former  success 
had  attracted  to  his  support.  For  a  time  the  result 
was  doubtful;  but  Shahab-ud-Din,  seeing  the 
Hindu  troops  advancing  in  disorder,  charged  them 
at  the  head  of  12,000  chosen  horse,  and  the  great 
Hindu  army  was  lost  in  its  own  ruins.  The 
viceroy  of  Dehli  and  many  other  chiefs  fell 
on  the  field,  and  Prit'hi  raja  was  taken  in  the 
pursuit,  and  put  to  death  in  cold  blood.  After 
this  victory,  Shahab-ud-Din  took  Ajmir,  put  some 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  reserv- 
ing the  rest  for  slavery,  aud  made  over  the 
country  to  a  relation  of  Prit'hi,  and  returned 
to  Gbazni,  leaving  Kutub-ud-Din  Aibak  as  his 
viceroy  in  India.  Kutub-ud-Din  took  Dehli  and 
Koel.  Next  year  (a.d.  1194,  a.h.  591),  Shahab- 
ud-Din  returned  to  India,  defeated  Jya  Chandra, 
raja  of  Kanouj,  in  a  battle  on  the  Jumna,  north  of 
Etawa,  and  took  Kanouj  and  Benares.  Shahab- 
ud-Din  went  back  to  Ghazni,  but  next  year 
returned  to  India  (a.d.  1195,  a.h.  592),  took 
Biana,  west  of  Agra,  began  the  siege  of  Gwahor, 
which  fell  to  Kutub-ud-Din  after  Shahab-ud- 
Din's  return  to  Ghazni.  Kutub-ud-Din  took  also 
the  forts  of  Kaliiijar  and  Kalpi  in  Bundelkhaud ; 
Muliammad  Bakhtiar  Khilji  conquered  Oudh, 
N.  and  S.  Behar,  Gour  or  Luknouti,  and  Bengal ; 
and  Shahab-ud-Din  was  engaged  in  contests  with 
the  king  of  Kharizm.  He  was  between  Tus  and 
Serakhs  in  Khorasan  when  he  heard  of  his 
brother's  death  (a.d.  1202,  a.h.  599),  and  re- 
turned to  Ghazni  to  take  possession  of  the  throne. 
After  his  accession  he  moved  (a.d.  1203,  a.h. 
600)  against  Khorasan,  and  at  first  obtained  some 
success ;  but  the  king  of  that  country  obtained 
the  aid  of  the  Khitan  Tartars,  and  Shahab-ud-Din 
destroyed  his  baggage,  and  retreated  to  Andkhui, 
where  he  surrendered  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  depart  on  payment  of  a  sum  of  money. 
On  this  defeat  and  the  rumour  of  liis  death,  Taj- 
ud-Din  Eldoz,  one  of  his  favom-ite  slaves,  shut 
the  gates  of  Ghazni  against  him ;  another  chief 
seized  on  Multan  ;  the  Ghakkar  took  Lahore,  and 
devastated  the  whole  province;  but  Kutub-ud- 
Din  remained  faithful  in  India,  as  also  did  Herat 
and  other  western  countries,  where  three  of  his 
nephews  were  governing.  Shahab-ud-Did  re- 
covered   Multan,    received    the    submission    of 


madans.    He  set  out  on  his  return  to  his  western 
provinces,   but  when    encamped   with   his  tent 
pitched  close  on  the  bank  of  the  Indus,  a  band  of 
Gbakkars  at  midnight  swam  the  river,  and  de- 
spatched him  with  numerous  wounds,  on  the  14th 
March  1206,  or  2d  Shaban  602  a.h.      His  body 
was  conveyed  in  mournful  pomp  to  Ghazni,  and 
his    nephew    Mahraud    succeeded,   and    reigned 
till  A.D.   1215.     Shahab-ud-Din  left  prodigious 
treasures.    His  conquests  in  India  far  surpassed 
those    of   Mahmud.     He    was   an    enterprising 
soldier,  but  had  neither  the  talents  nor  prudence 
of  that  great  prince,  and  his  name  is  scarcely 
known  beyond  the  countries  over  which  he  ruled. 
He  had  no  son,  but  brought  up  several  Turki 
slaves,  of  whom  Kutub-ud-Din  Aibak  ruled  in 
India,   Taj-ud-Din  Eldoz  at  Ghazni,   Nasir-ud- 
Din  Kubachi  in  Multan  and  Sind,  and  Altamsh 
was  another  rising  slave.    Kutub-ud-Din  Aibak 
ruled    in    India    independently   for    four    years 
till  A.D.  1210,  a.h.  607,  but  he  had  been  con- 
ducting the  military  operations  there  during  the 
reign  of  Shahab-ud-Din  Ghori.     He  had  been 
brought  to  Nishapur  in  his  infancy,  and  pur- 
chased   by  a    wealthy    person,    who    had    him 
instructed  in  Persian  and  Arabic.    On  his  owner's 
death  he  was  sold  to  a  merchant,  who  presented 
him  to  Shahab-ud-Din  Ghori,  under  whom  he 
rapidly  rose  to  command.     He  was  a  just  and 
virtuous  ruler.    His  son  Aram   succeeded  him, 
but  within  a  twelvemonth  was  dethroned  by  his 
brother-in-law  Altamsh. — Elph.  pp.  318-320. 

SHAHAB-ud-DIN  SOHURWARDI,  a  famous 
Muhammadan  nmrshid  or  religious  teacher  of 
Baghdad,  one  of  whose  disciples  was  Shaikh  Baha- 
ud-Din  Zakaria,  of  Multan. 

SHAH  ALAM  II.,  emperor  of  India,  1759- 
1806.  He  was  son  of  Alaingir  if.  After  the  battle 
of  Panipat,  the  Muhammadan  dynasty  of  Dehli 
never  afterwards  formed  a  stable  government,  and 
the  nominal  sovereign,  Shah  Alam,  placed  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  British.  He  resided  at 
Allahabad  until  in  1771  the  Mahrattas  replaced 
him  on  his  throne  at  Dehli,  and  he  renudned  their 
prisoner  until  released  by  Lord  Lake  in  1803. 
Shah  Alam  was  lonff  blind.  Gholam  Kadir,  a 
Kohilla,  the  son  of  a  former  prime  minister,  made 
Shah  Alam  prisoner,  and,  after  treating  him  and 
all  his  family  with  great  ignominy,  demanded 
from  him  a  treasure  which  was  supposed  to  be 
hidden.  The  old  emperor,  with  perfect  troth, 
replied  that  if  there  was  any  such,  he  for  one  was 
in  total  ignorance  of  it.  *  Then,'  said  Gholam  Kadir, 
^you  are  of  no  further  use  in  the  world,  and 
should  be  blinded.'     ^  Alas,'  replied  the  old  man, 

*  do  not  so ;  you  may  spare  these  old  eyes  .that  for 
sixty  years  have  grown  dim  with  the  daily  study 
of  God's  word.'  The  spoiler  then  ordcscd  bia 
followers  to  torture  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the 
emperor,  who  had  followed  and  now  surrounded 
their  parent.  This  last  outrage  broke  down  the 
old  man's  patience.     *Take  my  sight,'  he  cried, 

*  rather  than  force  upon  it  scenes  hke  theas. 
Gholam  Kadir  at  once  leaped  from  the  throne, 
felled  the  old  man  to  the  eround,  threw  UvoaM 
upon  the  prostrate  monarch  s  breast,  and,  as  eopie 
historians  relate,  struck  out  one  of  his  eyes  with 
his  own  dagger.    Then  rising,  he  orderdi  s  ^J' 
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Btander  to  complete  the  work.  On  his  refuelDg, 
he  dew  him  with  hia  own  hand.  The  emperor 
was,  however,  completely  blinded,  and  removed 
amid  the  shrill  lamentations  of  women,  and  the 
calmer,  but  not  less  passionate,  curses  of  men. 
Fifteen  years  afterwaras,  the  blind  old  emperor 
became  a  pensioner,  at  the  age  of  86,  of  the  British 
Government,  and  ended  his  days  in  peace,  though 
shorn  of  all  his  imperial  dignity. 

SHAH-BAZ.  Hind.  Limnaetas  cristatellus, 
7>otm.  In  Sind  the  baz  or  shah-baz  is  the 
female,  and  the  ssomi  or  jurrah  is  the  male.  It 
is  a  native  of  Khoraean.  The  shah-baz  gulab  or 
yellow-eye  hawk  is  a  noble  bird.  In  Persia  the 
shah-baz  or  hawk-king  is  a  large  grey  goshawk 
with  yellow  eyes,  caught  in  the  hills  of  Afghan- 
istan and  its  surrounding  regions,  brought  down  to 
the  plains,  and  sold,  when  well  reclaimed,  trained, 
and  in  good  condition,  for  £5  or  £6.  The  tierce- 
let  or  male,  is,  as  usual,  much  smaller  than  the 
female,  and  is  called  jarrah  in  Persian,  the  active. 
Both  are  uncommonly  strong  and  brave.  They 
are  aocounted  the  noblest  birds;  the  sher-baz, 
lion -hawk,  is  the  falcon  or  peregrine  of  Bokhara 
and  the  snowy  regions. 

SHAHBAZ  6ARHI  in  the  Sudam  valley  of  the 
Yusufzai  district,  famed  as  possessing  one  of  the 
rock  inscriptions  of  Asoka.  It  is  40  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Peshawur,  and  25  miles  N.W.  of  Attock  on  the 
Indus. 

SHAUDH£RI,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tazila, 
which  Arrian,  Strabo,  and  Pliny  described  as  so 
magnificent,  and  in  the  treasury  of  which  the 
celebrated  Asoka  found  nine  millions  sterling. 

SHAH  DOLA,  a  Muhammadan  saint,  at  whose 
shrine  oblations  are  offered.  Sliah  Dola  died  in 
the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Alamgir. 
At  first  adave  of  Kumavandar  Sialkoti  in  I^ahore, 
he  seems  afterwards  to  have  attained  great  afflu- 
ence as  well  as  fame;  for,  having  settled  at 
Ch'hoti  Gujerat  (Little  Gujerat),  he  built  tanks, 
dug  wells,  founded  mosques  and  bridges,  and 
embellished  the  city.  Though  his  contemporaries 
came  to  visit  him  from  far  and  near,  and  made 
him  presents  of  gold,  money,  and  other  objects, 
he  returned  to  each  three  or  four  fold  more  than 
he  received. 

SHAHID.  Pers.  a  martyr  for  the  faith,  a 
Muhammadan  who  has  fallen  in  battle  against 
non-believers.  In  Muhammadanism  there  are  20 
grades  of  martyrs.  Shahadat-ka-roz  is  a  solemn 
festival  day,  in  commemoration  of  the  martyrs. 

SHAHIN,  le.  the  Royal  Bird,  is  the  female  of 
the  Faloo  peregrinator,  Sundevally  the  F.  shahin, 
Jerdony  and  F.  sultaneus,  Hodgson,  The  male 
bird  is  the  Kohi  or  Koeht.  It  is  found  in  all 
Western  Asia,  Afghanistan,  all  India  from  the 
Himalaya  to  thejjextreme  south.  It  is  highly 
prized  for  hawking,  being  esteemed  the  first  of  all 
the  falcons  or  black-eyed  birds  of  prey.  When 
caught,  it  is  trained  for  what  in  the  language  of 
falconry  is  called  a  standing  gait,  that  is,  made  to 
hover  and  circle  high  in  the  air  over  the  falconer 
and  party,  and  when  the  game  is  started,  it  makes 
its  swoop  with  amazing  speed. — Jerdon, 

SHAHINSHAH.  Pers.  An  emperor.  It  is 
the  modern  Persian  form  of  Khshay thiya  Khshaya- 
thiyanam,  the  title  assumed  by  Darius,  and  to  be 
read  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

SHAH  ISMAIL,  one  of  the  first  of  the  Suffa- 
vean  kings  of  Persia,  reigned  t^bout  A.D.  1500. 


He  was  supported  by  seven  Turkish  tribes,  one  of 
whom,  the  Baharloo,  are  part  of  the  Kazzilbash. 
See  Kajar ;  Kazzilbash. 

SHAH  ISMAIL  GHAZI,  styled  Ghani  I^h- 
kar,  a  Muhammadan  saint  buried  at  Bithui*garh  in 
Bard  wan. 

SHAH  JAHAN,  emperor  of  Dehli  from  26th 
January  1628  till  deposed  by  his  son,  Aurang- 
zeb  (Alamgir  t.),  16th  August  1658.  Shah  Jahan 
bad  reigned  for  thirty  years,  and  he  was  sixty- 
seven  years  of  age,  but  lived  for  seven  years 
after  he  was  thus  rudely  sot  aside,  and  died  A.ii. 
1076,  26th  Rajab,  at  the  age  of  74.  His  reign 
was  perhaps  the  most  prosperous  ever  known  in 
India.  His  conduct  in  his  youth  was  unamiable, 
but  his  treatment  of  his  people  was  beneficent 
and  paternal,  and  his  personal  conduct  when  ou 
the  throne  was  blameless.  He  continued  to  exer- 
cise an  unremitting  vigilance  over  the  internal 
government,  was  judicious  in  his  choice  of  ministers, 
introduced  important  improvements,  and  expended 
with  a  liberality  indicating  great  public  and  privato 
wealth.  In  twenty  years  he  concluded  a  revenue 
survey  of  the  Dekhan ;  he  founded  a  new  city  at 
Dehli,  built  on  a  regular  plan ;  he  constructed  a 
throne  in  the  form  of  a  peacock  with  a  spread  tail, 
at  a  cost  above  six  millions  sterling ;  and  at  Agra 
he  erected  a  magnificent  tomb  over  his  queen, 
Mumtaz  Mahal,  which  is  known  to  Europeans  as 
the  Taj  Mahal,  a  mausoleum  of  white  marble, 
decorated  with  mosaics.  And  all  he  did  was  with 
such  economy,  that  he  left  a  treasure  estimated  at 
from  six  to  twenty-four  millions  sterling.  His 
palace  was  a  noble  structure,  raised  on  a  spacious 
esplanade,  but  protected  by  a  deep  moat  ana  strong 
walls.  It  was  approached  by  a  wide  street,  through 
which  flowed  a  canal,  excavated  by  Ali  Mardah 
Khan,  a  Persian,  and  bringing  the  waters  of  the 
Jumna  from  the  mountains  to  Dehli,  a  distance  of 
120  miles.  He  formed  the  gardens  of  Shahlimar, 
at  Kashmir,  which  he  annually  visited.  His  pearl 
Mosque,  the  Moti  Masjid,  within  the  Agra  fort, 
is  perhaps  the  purest  and  loveliest  house  of 
prayer  in  the  world.  He  planned  the  re-transfer 
of  the  seat  of  government  to  Dehli,  and  equipped 
that  city  with  buildings  of  unrivalled  magnificence. 
Its  great  mosque,  or  Jama  Masjid,  was  commenced 
in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  and  completed  in 
the  tenth.  The  Diwan-i-Khas,  or  court  of  private 
audience,  overlooks  the  river,  a  masterpiece  of 
delicate  inlaid  work  and  poetic  design. — Imp,  Gaz, 

SHAHJAHANPUR,  a  municipal  town  which 
gives  its  name  to  a  district  in  the  Rohilkhand 
division  of  the  N.W.  Provinces.  The  town  is  built 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gurra,  95  miles  N.E.  from 
Lucknow.  District  between  lat.  27°  35'  and  28** 
28'  15"  N.,  and  between  long.  79°  23'  and  80°  25' 
45^  E. ;  1744  square  miles ;  population,  949,471 
souls.  Shahjahanpur  town  was  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Shah  Jahan,  by  Nawab  Bahadur  Khan, 
a  Pathan,  who  named  it  in  honour  of  the  emperor. 
During  the  mutiny,  the  Shahjahanpur  massacre 
occurred  on  the  31st  May  1857. 

SHAH-JI  BHONSLA,  son  of  Malaji  Bhonsla, 
was  bom  a.d.  1592.  He  was  the  father  of  Sivaji. 
Shah-ji  had  married  a  daughter  of  Lukji  Jadu 
Rao,  and  rose  to  considerable  rank  in  the  time  of 
Malik  Ambar,  distinguishing  himself  as  a  partisan 
during  the  wars  in  which  the  Nizam  ShaAd  d  vnasty 
of  Ahmadnaggur  were  engaged.  Shah  Jahan  in 
A.D.  1635  marched  from  Agra  to  the  Dekhan,  and 
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in  the  first  instance  sent  an  anny  to  reoover 
Ahmadaaggur,  which  drove  Shah-ji  from  the  open 
country,  and  reduced  many  of  his  principal  forts. 
After  the  fall  of  Dowlatabad,  Shah-ji  drew  off  to 
the  rugged  country  in  the  west  of  the  Dekhan, 
and  subsequently  set  up  a  new  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  Ahmadnaggur,  and  in  time  recovered 
possession  of  all  the  districts  of  that  kingdom, 
from  the  sea  to  the  capital.  After  the  peace 
between  Ahmadnaggur  and  Bijapur  (a.d.  1686, 
A.H.  1016),  Shah-ji  gave  up  his  pretended  king 
and  entered  into  the  service  of  the  king  of  fiija- 
pur.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  conquest 
of  the  south  of  India,  and  obtained  as  jaghir  the 
towns  of  Serah  and  Bangalore,  in  addition  to  hia 
Poona  jaghir.  About  the  year  1664,  when  seventy- 
two  years  old,  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  when  hunt- 
ing. He  had  restored  his  jaghir  to  perfect  order, 
and  had  extended  his  conquests  to  the  southward 
(under  the  name  of  the  king  of  Bijapur)  until  they 
comprehended  the  country  near  Madias  and  the 
principality  of  Tanjore. — Elphinstone,  pp.  512,  552. 

SHAH  KHURSHAH,  author  of  the  Tarikh-i- 
£lchi-i-Nizam  Shah.    He  died  a.h.  972,  a.d.  1564. 

SHAHLIMAR,  gardens  and  pleasure-ground 
in  Baghampur,  five  miles  east  of  Lahore.  They 
were  kid  out  by  Ali  Mardan  Khan,  the  engineer 
of  the  emperor  Shah  Jahan,  in  imitation  of  the 
garden  planned  by  Jahangir  at  the  sources  of  the 
Jheliun  in  Kashmir.  The  buildings  fell  into  ruin 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  Moghul  empire, 
but  were  restored  by  Ranjit  Singh,  who  substituted 
stucco  for  the  original  marble  of  the  central 
pavilion. — Imp.  Gaz.  viii. 

SHAH  MADAR,  or  Zindah  Shah  Madar,  are 
names  of  Shah  Buddee-ud-Din,  a  Syrian  who 
came  to  India  in  the  early  period  of  Muham- 
madan  sway,  and,  having  selected  Mukhunpur  as  a 
place  of  residence,  he  died  there.  He  is  regarded 
as  a  waliee  or  saint ;  thousands  of  pilgrims  visit 
his  shrine.  His  followers  believe  he  still  lives 
(sindah^.     See  Dam-i-Madar. 

SHAH  MAMA  or  Shah  Muma  is  the  name  of 
the  smaller  of  the  idols  at  Bamian.  The  words 
are  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Shak-muni. 
See  Bamian. 

SHAH  NAMAH,  by  Firdusi,  one  of  the  longest 
poems  in  the  world,  contains  not  less  that  120,000 
lines.  It  is  the  great  Persian  epic  of  the  east ;  is 
a  historical  poem,  comprising  a  romantic  history 
of  the  kings  of  Persia,  from  the  commencement 
until  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Muham- 
madans.    See  Jamshid. 

SHAHNASHIN.  Hind.  A  large  cotton  dhurri 
or  carpet,  with  a  ^  chaupar '  boaixl  woven  in  the 
centre. 

SHAH  NIZAM  -  ud  -  DIN  AOLIA,  by  some 
supposed  to  have  been  bom  at  Ghazni,  a.h.  630 
(a.d.  1232-3),  and  by  others  in  a.h.  634  (A.D. 
1236),  at  Badaam,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Dehli,  where  he  lived.  He  died  a.h.  725  (a.d. 
1325),  and  was  buried  near  Dehli,  hard  by  the 
tomb  of  Kutub-ud-Din.  He  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  eminent  saints  of  Hindustan,  and  obla- 
tions are  offered  to  him. 

SHAHPUR  or  Sapor  i.,  son  of  Ardeshir,  is 
funoos  for  his  oonqest  of  Armenia,  and  his  victory 
ov«r  tbc  Roman  emperor  Valerian.  Shahpur  ii.  was 
a  posthumous  chila,  whose  reign  of  seventy-two 
years  (a.d.  808-380)  is  only  paralleled  in  history 
by  that  of  LoiuB  xrv.  In  a.s.  M7-863  he  was  occu- 


pied in  a  war  with  Rome,  marked  by  the  episodes 
of  the  defeat  of  Constantino  at  Singara  (a.d.  248) 
and  the  death  of  Julian,  whose  successor,  Jovian, 
by  the  peace  of  Dura  gave  up  Armenia  (a.d. 
363)  and  the  greater  part  of  Mesopotamia. 

SHAHR-i-RUD,  a  large  canal  in  the  khanate  of 
Bokhara.  Its  water  is  drawn  from  the  Zar-afshan 
river  "——Tvottcv   CJ  As 

SHAHR-i-SABZ,  Timur  and  Baber's  name  of 
Kish,  is  a  sroidl  Uzbak  State,  forming  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  khan  of  Bokhara,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  50,000  to  70,000,  mostly  Kanagas  and 
Uzbaks,  and  famed  for  their  valour.  The  Shahr- 
i-Sabz  Hills  rise  to  a  height  of  7000  feet.— 7ro«er, 
C,  As, 

SHAHR-ROQHAN  are  rock  excavations, 
seemingly  dwelling  chambers,  about  nine  miles 
from  Beyla  in  Lus,  on  the  sides  of  a  ravine, 
bounded  by  steep  cliffs  400  or  500  feet  high.  They 
are  on  either  side  of  the  rarvine.  It  may  be 
described  as  comprising  generally  an  open  room 
15  feet  square,  with  an  inner  room.  The  legend 
relating  to  Syf-ul-Mulk  and  the  fairy  Buddul 
Jamal,  refers  mem  to  the  time  of  Solomon. 

SHAH-RUKH,  son  of  Timur,  succeeded  to  his 
father's  empire,  and  reigned  forty-two  years.  In 
A.D.  1419  he  sent  Sadi  Khaja  on  an  embassy  to 
China;  and  in  A.H.  823-25  (a.d.  1440)  he  sent 
Abd-ur-RsjEzaq  and  his  son  Jamal-ud-Din  on  a 
mission  to  the  king  of  Yizianuggur ;  subsequently 
to  Ghilan,  and  then  to  Egypt,  and  to  Ghing-tsu, 
the  third  emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  Ox  this 
embassy,  a  narrative,  written  by  Khaja  Ghaias-ud- 
Din,  sumamed  Nakkash,  or  the  painter,  a  member 
of  the  mission,  has  been  preserved  in  Abd-ur- 
Kazzaq's  History  of  Shah-Rukh,  and  has  been 
translated  by  M.  Quatremere. — Yule^  Catkay^  i.  cxl. 

SHAH-RUKHI,  a  coin  current  in  the  time  of 
Baber,  value  lOd.  or  lid.  After  the  taking  of 
Agra,  A.D.  1526,  Baber  gave  one  to  every  man, 
woman,  or  child,  slave  or  free,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kabul.  The  Kalandar  darvesh  do  not  retain  any 
money,  and  Kalandar  or  calendar  was  given  as  a 
nickname  to  Baber,  from  the  circumstance  of  hid 
giving  away  so  great  a  sum  of  money.  — E^h.  p.  374. 

SHAH  SHAMS-ud-DIN  DARIAI  is  a  Mu- 
ham  madan  saint  buried  at  the  town  of  Lahore. 
He  is  stated  to  have  had  even  a  pious  Hindu 
among  his  disciples.  The  latter  having  expressed 
a  wish  to  go  and  bathe  in  the  Ganges,  the  saint 
directed  him  to  shut  his  eyes,  when  lo  I  the  HiDdu 
found  himself  amons  his  relations  and  friends  on 
that  sacred  stream,  m  which  (as  he  supposed)  he 
bathed  with  them.  On  opening  his  eyes  again,  he 
straightway  found  himself  l^de  his  spiritoal 
guide  in  Lahore.  His  tomb  is  guarded  by  Hindns, 
who  will  not  resign  their  po^  to  the  Muham- 
madans.  It  is  also  related  that  some  carpenters, 
having  proceeded  to  cut  down  a  tree  which  grew 
near  his  tomb,  split  it  into  many  pieces  for  use. 
Suddenly  a  dreadful  voice  was  heard,  the  earth 
shook,  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  arose  of  itself,  the 
workmen  fled  terrified,  and  the  tree  did  not  fail 
to  resume  its  flourishing  condition.  OblatioDf  are 
offered  to  him. 

SHAH  SHUJA,  an  A^han  monarch  of  the 
Saddozai  clan.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Zaman  Shah ;  and  on  hearing  of  Zamaa  Shah's 
defeat  and  blinding  when  at  resbawnr,  he  pro- 
claimed himself  kinff,  and  in  S^tember  ij^ 
marched  upon  Kabw,  with  an  army  of  lOfi^ 
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itroog.       He  was  at  fint  victorious,    but  was  ^ 
ereDtaally  defeated  by  the  Daurani,  under  Futteh 
Khui.     He  was  seized  at  Peshawur,  in  1812,  by 
Jahandad   Khan,  goYcmor  of  Attock,  and  was 
carried  prisoner  to  Kashmir,  from  which  he  was 
sabsequently  permitted   to  proceed  to   Lahore. 
Ranjit  Singh  treated  him  harshly,  and  compelled 
him  to  give  up  the  Koh-i-Nur  diamond.     He  at 
length   escaped  disguised  as   a  mendicant,   but 
again  failing  to  obtain  Kashmir,  he  joined  his 
family    at  Lodbiaua    in    September   1816.      In 
1818  he   made  another  attempt  from  Lodhiana, 
&nd  failed.     On  the  28th  January  1833,  he  set 
out  on  another  attempt,  defeated  the  Sindians  in 
a  hard  battle,  but  was  defeated  before  Kandahar. 
After  having  been  twice  driven  from  the  throne  of 
Kabul,  daring  Earl  Auckland's  administration,  on 
the  71^  August  1839  he  was  replaced  in  Kabul 
by  the  aid  of  a  British  army.    After  a  brief  supre- 
macy he  was  assassinated,  and  Dost  Muhammad 
Kham,  vho  by  this  time  had  become  a  prisoner 
iu  Calcutta,  was  restored.    But  during  the  interval 
the  Afghans  had  driven  the  British  from  Kabul. 
Sir  Alexander  Burnes  and  his  brother  Lieutenant 
Charles     Burnes    were   assassinated ;    then    Sir 
William  MacNaughten  fell  by  the  hands  of  Akbar 
Khan,    Dost   Muhammad's    favourite   son;    and 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th  January  1842,  the 
E.  I.  Co.'s  forces  issued  through  an  opening  in 
the  ramparts  that  the  engineers  had  made  during 
the    nignt,   and  commenced  their  retreat  from 
Kabul  towards  Hindustan,   accompanied    by    a 
large   number  of  women  and  children.     By  the 
evening  of  the  next  day,  the  force  had  gone  a 
distance  of  but  ten  miles,  and  halted  on  some 
high  ground  at  the  entrance  of  the  Khnrd  Kabul 
pass,  where  the  great  maes  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  horses,  ponies,  and  camels  lay  down,  to 
find   a  winding-sheet  in  the  snow,  there  being 
neither  shelter,  nor  firewood,  nor  food.    On  the 
next  day  they  halted,  in  expectation  of  promised 
supplies  of  food,   which    never    arrived.      The 
women  and  children  and  married  officers  were 
handed  over  to  Akbar  Khan's  protection  on  the 
following  morning.    The  retreating  force  resumed 
its  march  through  the  pass  towards  Jalalabad, 
but    when    toiling    in    the    narrow  defile,    the 
Afghans  destroyed  great  numbers.    Not  a  single 
sepoy  was  left,  and  all  the  baggage  was  gone. 
Soon  after  daybreak,  th^  remnant  of  the  force, 
BtiU  ten  miles  from  Jugdulluk,  pushed  on  with  an 
energy  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  retreat 
might   have    saved  it  from  destmction.      The 
retreating  soldiers  contested  every  inch  of  ground 
to  Jugdulluk,  where  they  halted  all  night  and 
throughout  the  day.      About  8  o^clock  on  the 
evening  of   the   12th,   the    remaining    soldiers, 
now  reduced  to  about  120  of  H.M.  44th  Regi- 
ment and  25  artillerymen,  resumed  their  march. 
Though  impeded  by  unarmed  camp  followers, 
whom  the  Afghans,  knife  in  hand,  destroyed,  the 
soldiers  brav^y  fought  their  way.    Between  the 
steep  walls  of  the  Jugdulluk  pass    there  is  a 
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the  barricade,  and  struggled  on  to  that  place, — all 
that  was  left  of  the  many  thousands  of  that 
army.  A  captain  and  a  few  privates  were  taken 
prisoners ;  the  rest  were  massacred.  A  few  had 
pushed  on  from  Surkh-Ab.  One  by  one  they  had 
fallen  by  the  way,  until  the  number  was  reduced 
to  six, — three  captains,  one  lieutenant,  and  two 
medical  officers.  When  they  reached  Futtehabad, 
16  miles  from  Jalalabad,  some  peasants  came  out, 
spoke  to  the  fugitives,  and  offered  them  bread, 
whilst  eating  which  one  of  the  captains  and  the 
lieutenant  were  cut  down;  the  others  rode  off, 
but  were  pursued  and  taken,  and  three  of  the 
remaining  number  were  slain.  So  out  of  a  host 
of  16,000,  or  if  women  and  children  be  included, 
about  26,000,  of  the  army  of  the  Indus,  one  man. 
Dr.  Brydon,  alone  survived  to  reach  Jtdalabad, 
where,  wounded,  exhausted  by  famine,  worn  out 
by  fatigue,  and  borne  by  a  jaded  pony,  he  told  his 
dismal  tidings  toGeneral  Sale,whoheld  thatfortress. 
Ijord  Ellenborough  relieved  the  Earl  of  Auck- 
land, and  during  his  administration  General 
Nott,  at  the  head  of  one  brigade,  marched 
towards  Ghazni,  and  General  Pollock,  at  the  head 
of  another,  towards  Kabul.  Ghazni  was  taken 
easily  by  assault,  and  General  Nott  united  his 
force  with  that  of  General  Pollock,  who  had 
marched  through  the  Khaibar  pass  to  K&bul. 
Here  the  troops  of  Akbar  Khan  were  defeated, 
and  the  place  as  far  as  possible  desolated.  The 
officers  and  their  families  who  had  surrendered 
to  Akbar  Khan,  by  whom  they  had  been  im- 
prisoned, were  released,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
army  retired  from  Afghanistan  to  India,  where 
it  was  received  with  honours  by  liie  Government 
at  Ferozpur. 

SHAIKH,  in  India,  a  division  of  the  Muham- 
madans  who  class  themselves  according  to  their 
Arab  origin, — Ansaria,  Faruki,  Koreshi,  Mahaji, 
and  Sadiki;  the  Koreshi,  Muhammad's  tribe; 
the  Sadiki,  Abu  Bakr*s  tribe ;  and  the  Faruki 
or  Oomar's  tribe.  Shaikh  is  the  title  generally 
applied  to  the  principal  teachers  among  the  Sufi. 
In  Arabia  and  Syria,  the  hereditary  or  elected 
chief  of  a  tribe  is  also  called  Shaikh,  and  the 
Shaikhs  of  the  small  tribes  are  subordinate  to 
the  greater  Shaikhs  of  the  potent  tribes.  In 
India  this  title  is  conceded  to  all  who  are  not 
Syuds,  Moghuls,  or  Pathans,  and  to  all  descend- 
ants of  Muhammadan  converts.  The  Shaikh 
therefore  are  of  the  most  varied  origin,  and  are 
engaged  in  aU  avocations,  military  and  civil,  as 
soldiers,  in  regular  and  irregular  armies,  as  police, 
shopkeepers,  and  a  sprinkling  of  them  in  learned 
professions  or  occupations  requiring  prior  educa- 
tion.— MalcolnCs  Persia^  p.  418. 

SHAIKH  ABU    ISHAK,    of    Kazerun,    was 
patron  saint  of  the  mariners  in  the  India  and 
China  trade,  who  made  vows  of  offerings  to  his 
shrine  when  in  trouble  at  sea,  and  agents  were 
employed  at  the  different  ports  to  board  the 
vessels  as  they  entered,  and  claim  the  amounts 
hilly  road,  up  which  the  men  struggled,  exposed  '  vowed,  which    generally  came  to  large  sums, 
to  the  fire  of  the  Afghans,  till,  on  nearing  the  '  Applicants  to  the  shrine  for   charity  also  used 
summit,  they  found  the  mouth  of  the  pass  dosed  ;  to  receive  circular  notes  payable  by  parties  who 


by  a  batri^e  of  bushes  and  branches  of  trees, 
at  the  foot  of  which,  though  bravely  fighting, 
officeri,  soldiers,  and  camp  foUowen  were  stricken 
down ;  and  on  tibe  18th  January  1842  the  sun 
nae  at  GundiMiuk  on  the  twenty  offiaen  and 


had  vowed.  When  the  recipient  en  such  a  note 
met  any  one  owing  an  offering  to  the  shrine, 
he  received  the  amount  on  presenting  Ms  bill 
endorsed  with  a  discharge. — Ihn  Batuta,  H.  pp. 
90,91;   FiiJs,  ColAny,  i.  p.  868. 
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SHAIKHAWATI  or  Shekhawati,  a  province  of 
Jeypore  State  in  Rajpatana,  situated  between  lat. 
S?"*  20'  and  28°  88'  N.,  and  long.  74°  40'  and  76° 
5'  E.  A  salt  lake  in  the  proyince,  called  Kachor- 
Rewas,  yields  about  6000  tons  yearly.  Near 
Kbetri  are  copper  pyrites  ores,  mixed,  it  is  said, 
with  grey  copper-ore  (fahlertz  or  tetrabedrite) ; 
some  carbonates  also  occur,  and  native  copper 
has  been  found.  Near  the  surface,  also,  in  the 
shales,  blue  vitriol  is  produced  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  pyrites.  In  the  same  mines  cobalt  is 
also  obtained,  the  ore  occurring  in  small  veins. — 
Imp.  Gaz,  viii. 

SHAIKH  BAHA-ud-DIN  ZAKARIA  was 
bom  at  Cotcaror,  in  Multan.  He  was  a  great 
traveller,  having,  it  is  said,  traversed  Persia  and 
Turkey,  and  was  a  disciple  for  some  time  of 
Shahab  -  ud  -  Din  Sohurwardi,  at  Baghdad.  He 
died  on  the  7th  Sufur,  a.h.  665  (7th  September 
1266  A.D.),  and  was  buried  at  Multan. 

SHAIKH  BITDIN,  a  hill  in  the  district  of 
Bannu  and  Dehra  Ismail  Khan.  It  is  a  bare  lime- 
stone rock,  with  a  few  stunted  wild  olives  and 
acacias. 

SHAIKH  MUHAMMAD  ALI,HAZIN,JILANI. 
His  tomb  is  at  Buxar,  where  he  died  in  a.h.  1180 
(a.d.  1766-67),  distinguished  for  his  science, 
iearniug,  and  literary  talents.  He  wrote  in  both 
prose  and  verse  with  equal  skill. — Herkl.  p.  432. 

SHAIKH  MIRZA,  chief  of  Farghana,  father 
of  the  emperor  Baber. 

SHAIKH  MUBARAK  Avas  bom  at  Nagor. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time, 
and  was  conspicuous  during  the  reign  of  Akbar 
for  his  great  erudition  and  his  liberal  opinions 
on  religious  matters.  He  had  several  sons ;  the 
eldest,  Shaikh  Abul  Faiz,  known  as  Faizi,  was 
the  most  popular  poet  of  his  time,  a  great 
favourite  and  constant  companion  of  Akbar,  who 
gave  him  the  title  of  prince  of  poets.  The  second 
son,  Abul  Fazl,  was  bom  14th  January  1651, 
and  as  a  learned  man  was  known  by  the  takhallns 
or  literary  title  of  Alimi  (the  learned).  He 
rose  to  be  prime  minister  of  Akbar,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  peace  and  war.  On  the 
instigation  of  Prince  Delim,  he  was  waylaid  and 
killed  by  Bir  Singh,  a  Bundela  raja,  six  cos 
from  Narwai,  12th  August  1^2,— Elliot. 

SHAIKH  OTHMAN,  a  village  near  Aden, 
situated  about  six  miles  beyond  the  isthmus 
line  of  works,  and  commanding  all  the  roads 
leading  to  Aden,  was  purchased  from  the  Sultan 
of  Lahej  by  the  Indian  Government  for  50,000 
dols.  The  village  possesses  some  copious  wells. 
The  place  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1841, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  combined 
Abdali  and  Fadbli  tribes  to  recapture  Aden  ;  and 
subsequently,  in  1858,  in  consequence  of  several 
outrages  on  British  subjects  committed  by  the 
Abdali,  under  the  Sultan  of  Lahej,  on  which 
occasion  the  fort  was  blown  up  with  the  ammu- 
nition found  stored  there. 

SHAIKH  SHARIF  BOO  ALT  QALANDAR, 
bom  at  Panipat,  a  town  thirty  cos  north-west 
of  Dehli,  to  which  capital  he  came  at  forty  years 
of  age,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Kutub-ud-Din. 
He  devoted  himself  for  twenty  years  to  external 
sciences ;  after  which  he  threw  all  his  books  in 
the  Jumna,  and  began  to  travel  for  religious 
instruction.  In  Asia  Minor  he  profited  greatly 
by  the  society  of  Shams  Tabriz  and  Mulvi  Rumi. 


He  then  returned  home,  lived  retirerl,  and 
worked  miracles,  and  is  said  to  have  died  a.h. 
724  (a.d.  1328-24?) 

SHAIKH  -  ul  -  ISLAM  is  the  chief  mufti 
(or  doctor  of  the  law)  of  Turkey,  the  mufti 
of  the  capital.  D'Ohasson  states  that  this  title 
was  first  conferred  by  Muhammad  ii.  when  he 
conquered  Constantinople  in  1453,  and  there 
established  the  seat  of  his  empire. — Lane's  Notes, 

SHAIKH  -  ul  -  JABAL,  a  name  by  which 
Hasan-us-Sabah  was  known  to  the  crusaders. 
See  Assassin ;  Hasan-us-Sabah. 

SHAIKH  ZAIN,  author  of  the  Tabakat-i- 
Bab:»ri,  written  A.ii.  998  (a.d.  1589-90).  Shaikh 
Zain  was  Baber *s  secretary,  and  wrote  the  Famian, 
which  was  translated  by  William  Erskine.  It  is 
a  paraphrase  in  a  pompous  style  of  Baber 's  own 
memoirs. — Elliotts  History  of  India. 

SHAIKH  ZAIN-ul-ABIDIN,  a  resident  of 
Kirbala,  entitled  Mujtahid-i-Hai,  that  is,  one  who 
can  make  Ijtihad,  or  an  analogical  deduction 
from  the  Koran  and  the  Hadis  or  tradition.  The 
Shaikh  sect  of  S.  India  pay  great  attention  to  his 
teaching. 

SHAITAN.  Arab.  Satan,  according  to  Mu- 
hammadan  belief  he  has  four  khalifa  or  deputies, 
— Muliqua,  Hamoos,  Mubloot,  Yusuf. 

SHAKAR  -  GANJ.  Hind.  Farid-ud-Din,  s 
Muhammadan  saint,  born  at  Ghanawal,  near 
Multan.  He  was  so  holy,  that  by  his  look  clods 
of  earth  were  converted  into  lumps  of  eugar. 
He  was  therefore  sumamed  Sbakarganj,  which 
means  the  treasury  of  sugar. 

SHAL.  Hind.,  Pers.  A  shawL  Do-shala,  a 
double  shawL  Shal-dori-dar,  a  shawl  having  a 
dori,  the  dhour  of  Moorcroft,  qu.  embroidered. 
Shala  phiri,  a  fabric  made  of  the  seconds  of  shawl 
wool  (Kashmir).  Shal  kitani  kar,  a  shawl  woven 
of  twisted  thread,  giving  it  a  peculiar  regular 
and  serrated  texture.  Slial  sada,  a  plain  sbawl 
of  pashm  thread  without  embroidery. 

SHAlilMAR,  several  gardens  of  this  name  are 
known.     The  term  is  derived,  by  Vigne,  from 
Shah-ul-Imarat,   or  royal  gardens,   but  it  may 
be   Shahi-mari,  royal-house.      Mohun  Ia\  snya 
its  original  name  was  Sholah  Mah,  or  the  flanie 
of  the  moon.     One  near  the  capital  of  Kashmir  is 
famed  in  Lalla  Rookh.     It  contains  a  building 
of  polished  black  marble  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
walled  garden.     The  streams  of  water  running 
at  its  four  comers  give  an  idea  of  the  Mahtab 
Bagh,  a  palace  of  Dehli.   The  gardens  of  Shalimar, 
made  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jahan,  were  begun 
in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  finished  in 
the  thirteenth,  on  which  occasion  the  emperor 
gave  a  grand  festival  to  his  court.    These  gardens 
were  laid  out  with  admirable  taste,  and  cost  the 
enormous  sum  of  a  million  sterling.     At  present 
their  appearance  does  not  give  cause  to  suppose 
such  an  immense  sum  had  been  laid  out  upon 
them,  but  great  part  of  the  most  valuable  and 
costly  materials  has  been  carried  away.    Sbali- 
mar,  in  Hindustan,  6  miles  north-west  of  Dehli. 
Shalimar,  a  garden  formed  by  the  emperor  Shah 
Jahan  at  Li^ore.     It  is  about  half  a  mile  long, 
with  three  successive  terraces  rising  one  abore 
another,  and  contains  450  fountains,  which  throw 
up    water    subsequently   received   into  marble 
tanks.    Ranjit  Singh  removed  some  of  the  maiWe 
ornaments  to  Amritsar. — Mohun  LaVs  TrA^i  *^' 
of  Hind,  ii,  808;  Schlaffentwei^s  H^psmetryM^^^ 
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SHALL,  a  district  of  Baluchistan,  where  siiotr 
for  two  months  of  the  year,  but  in  spring 
and  summer  namerous  Brahui  toman  range  over 
iti  pUajBs.  Its  capital,  called  Shall  by  the  Baluch, 
by  the  Afghans  is  called  Qaetta,  an  equivalent 
fcH*  kot  or  fort.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  slight 
mud  creuated  wall,  and  its  houses  were  at 
the  base  of  a  huge  mound,  on  which  stands 
s  citadel.  The  basar  is  tolerably  well  supplied, 
tod  is  a  fair  one  for  a  provincial  town. 
There  are  the  vine,  the  fig,  the  pomegranate, 
the  plimo,  the*  apple,  and  pear ;  mulberries  and 
spricots  are  plentiful,  as  are  also  melons  in  their 
season.  The  yalley  of  Shall  may  be  about  12 
mOea  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  3 
or  4  miles.  It  is  well  supplied  with  water ;  and 
besides  good  wheat  and  barley,  yields  much 
lucerne,  with,  it  is  said,  some  madder.  The 
neighbouring  hills — the  native  region  of  the  wild 
sheep — provide  ample  pasture  for  very  numerous 
flocks  of  the  domestic  animal,  and  Shall  is  pro- 
verbially celebrated  for  the  excellency  of  its 
Iambs.  The  valley  of  Shall  was  originally  held 
by  the  Kassi  Afghans,  who  still  dwell  in  the 
town  and  immediate  vicinity.  Having  passed 
under  Brahui  rule,  the  Sherwani  tribe  have 
intruded  themselves  into  the  southern  parts  of 
the  valley;  and  some  of  the  villages  bordering 
on  it,  and  included  in  the  district,  as  Kuchilak 
on  the  road  to  Peshin,  and  Berg  on  the  road 
to  Mastung,  are  wholly  or  chiefly  held  by  Kbaka. 
Since  1878  it  has  been  held  by  the  British. — 
Masson*s  Journey,  L  p.  828. 

SHALLOT. 
Allium  aaoalonicum,  L,       \  Gimdhuna,      .    .    HiKD. 

Shallots  are  the  mildest  of  the  onion  tribe,  seed 
seldom ;  propagated  by  the  young  bulbs  like  the 
chive;  uised  in  fauces,  salads,  etc, -^  Riddell ; 
Jeffrey. 

SHAL-MULL  Beng.,  Hind.,  Sansk.  The 
roots  of  Bombaz  heptaphyllum,  supposed  by 
natives  of  India  to  have  great  power  in  preventing 
the  access  of  old  age,  if  taken  daily,  and  no  acid 
swallowed. — Powell,  i.  p  333. 

SHAM,  Baluch,  also  Shamol,  Pushtu,  a  water- 
shed between  two  rivers ;  also  a  plain,  any  plain 
or  series  of  plains,  as  the  Chat,  Phailawar,  Bohr, 
Siali  Tank,  and  Kalchat,  lying  west  of  the  Eajan- 
pur  border,  where  the  Gorkbar  or  wild  ass,  wild 
hog,  ravine  deer,  aud  large  numbers  of  horses 
are  found ;  also  the  Oryal  (Ovis  Vignei)  on  the 
Kup,  Mir  Dost,  and  Siah  Roh  ranges. — LL-Col. 
MacGregor,  iii.  p.  94. 

SHAM  A.  Hind.  Cercotrichas  macrourus,  the 
Indian  nightingale.  It  is  common  to  India  and 
the  Malay  countries,  and  is  undoubtedly  their 
finest  soug-bird.  There  is  a  second  species  (C. 
Luzoniensis)  in  the  Philippines,  and  a  third  (G. 
erythropterus)  in  Africa.  The  esteemed  Indian 
songster  is  le  merle  tricolor  de  longue  queue 
of  Levaillant.  The  Orocetes  cindocbyncha  ia 
termed  Sbama  in  the  Madras  Presidency. — Oiseaux 
dAfrique,  p.  114.     See  Bulbul. 

SHAMAKA,  Samsk.,  also  Sharoakh,  Dukh. 
Panicnm  miliaceum.  This  millet  in  N.W.  India 
is  used,  in  the  kharif  crops,  as  an  offering  to  the 
lares  or  household  gods,  m  the  Arwan  ceremony. 
In  the  rabi  crops,  barley  is  the  grain  used  in 
the  Arwan,  as  it  is  called  in  Rohilkband  and  the 
Upper  Doab,  but  it  is  also  called  Kuwan,  from 
Kaia,  new,  and  com.    When  the  Arwan  is  brought 


home,  the  grain  is  taken  out  of  the  ear,  mixed  up 
with  milk  and  sugar,  and  every  member  of  the 
family  tastes  it  seven  times  ;  the  season  is  one  of 
festivity.  ^  Phoola-phoola  kyun  phir^?  Q'har 
arwun  aya,* '  Why  walk  you  so  gladly  V  The  Arwan 
has  been  brought  home.*  The  Dit'hwun  is  a 
similar  ceremony.  When  cutting  the  sugar-cane, 
part  of  it  is  brought  home  and  spread  before  the 
saligram,  the  officiating  Brahman  declares  the 
fortunate  moment  for  beginning  operations,  and 
the  cutting  is  commenced.  The  whole  village  is 
a  scene  of  hilarity,  and  dancing  and  singing  are 
the  order  of  the  day : — 

'  Et  cererem  olamore  vocent  in  tecta ;  neque  ante 
Falcem  maturia  quisquam  supponat  aristiB, 
Qaam  Cereri  torti.  redimitut  tempora  quercu 
iJet  motus  incompositos,  et  oarmiua  dicat.' 

What  the  ceremony  of  Dit'hwun  is  to  the  sugar- 
cane, that  of  Arwan  is  to  the  Shamak*h  and 
barley  grain. — EIL  Supp.  Gloss. 

SHAMAL.  Arab.  Literally  the  north,  but 
in  Aden  a  name  given  to  the  hot  sandy  north 
winds  which  occur  there  between  the  months  of 
April  and  September.  It  is  extremely  oppressive ; 
and  Vanden  Broeck,  who  visited  Aden  in  1614, 
described  one  vividly. 

SHAMAN,  a  Tunguz  word,  meaning  exerciser 
of  spirits,  supposed  by  Bun  sen  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Sramana,  a  term  applied  to  Buddha  and  to 
Buddhist  priests  in  general.    Shamanism  found 
its  way  from  India  to  Siberia  via  Tibet,  China, 
and  Mongolia.    Rules  on  the  formation  of  magic 
figures,  on  the  treatment  of  diseases  by  charms, 
on  the  worship  of  evil  spirits,  on  the  acquisition 
of  supernatural  powers,  on  charms,  incantations, 
and  other  branches  of  Shaman  witchcraft,  are 
found  in  the  Strangyour  or  Tanjur,  the  second 
part  of  the  Tibetan  canon.     Shamanism  means  a 
deification  of  the  powers  of  nature  and  a  spirit 
worship.    According  to  Dr.  Latham,  Saman  is 
the  name  given  bv  the  Turk  population  of  the 
Ijena,  called  the  Yakuts,  to  their  highest  divinity. 
Megasthenes  in  B.c.  295,  in  hia  embassy  from 
Seleucus  to  Sandracottus  (Chandragupta),  divided 
the  philosophers  of  that  country  into  the  Brah- 
man and  the  Sarman,  Sraman,  or  Saman.     Of 
these  latter,  the  most  famous  were  such  as  lived  a 
life  of  asceticism  in  the  woods,  clothed  in  the 
bark  of  trees,  and  feeding  upon  seeds  and  fruits. 
In  Shamanism,   magic    and    ritualism   of  every 
form  must  be  included.    The  modern  Shaman 
affects  a  peculiar  intimacy  with  the  divinities  of 
the  stream,  cave,  and  forest,  and  acts  as  a  medium 
between  them  and  their  belieyers.    He  fashions 
rude  images  of  what  he  calls  deities,  and  in  his 
exorcisms  he  works  himself  into  a  strange  mixture 
of  trance  and  epilepsy.     Shamanism  exists  undis- 
guised amongst  the  Shanar  of  Gevlon,   among 
many  of  the  less  civilised  races  of  India,  and 
mixed  with  Hinduism  in  almost  every  Tillage. 
It  is  found  amongst  the  races  of  Scythic  or  Tartar 
origin  who  occupied  India  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
the    Aryan    Hindus,    and    to    the    present   day 
branches  of  the  Tamil  race  in  the  extreme  south 
of  India  continue  to  practise  fetish  and  shaman 
rites.    Shamanism  amongst  the  Turanians  was 
evinced  by  ecstatic  excitement.    In  Shamanism, 
the  superior  deities  are  far  more  powerful  than 
man,  and  of  a  different  nature.    Their  place  of 
abode  also  is  far  away,  and  accessible  only  to 
Shamans.      As  totemism  overlies   fetishism,  so 
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does  SbamaniBin  overlie  totemiain.  Colonel  Dalion 
states  that  the  paganism  of  the  Ho  and  Mundah  in 
all  essential  features  id  Shamanistic.  In  Siberia  the 
Shamans  work  themselyes  np  into  a  fury,  supposing 
or  pretending  that  in  this  condition  they  are 
inspired  by  the  spirit  in  whose  name  they  speak, 
and  through  whose  inspiration  they  are  enabled 
to  answer  questions  and  to  foretell  the  future. 
From  Sloudenka  to  Koultouk  the  distance  is  only 
20  miles,  bat  a  part  of  this  station  is  very  bad,  till 
the  road  descends  to  the  shore  of  the  Baikal, 
which  it  reaches  near  a  mass  of  rocks  named 
Shaman  Kamen.  Formerly  the  religious  fanatics 
executed  their  criminals  here.  Their  religion  and 
its  ceremonies  are  founded  on  sorcery;  they 
belicTe  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  and  sacrifice 
parts  of  the  maral  to  their  god,  whom  they  name 
Bour-khan.  They  give  themselves  little  trouble 
about  the  good  spirit,  but  for  the  evil  one  they 
have  a  great  reverence.  They  believe  him  an 
inhabitant  of  our  earth,  that  he  has  his  abode  in 
dense  forests  and  rugged  mountains,  and  that  he 
is  ever  active  in  the  midst  of  terrific  storms. 
They  also  think  that  he  has  the  power  to  transform 
man  into  whatever  shape  he  pleases.  With  the 
Shamans,  the  priesthood  is  hereditary ;  it  is  a  rare 
instance  that  a  stranger  is  admitted  into  it.  The 
Shaman  Kamen  is  held  sacred  by  all  of  the 
Shaman  creed,  and  they  never  pass  it  without 
offering  up  their  devotions.  Rude  figures  have 
been  sculptured  upon  its  surface,  and  formerly 
men,  women,  and  children  have  been  sacrificed 
upon  its  summits. 

SHAMBAH.  P£RS.  A  day  of  the  Muham- 
madan  week,  the  day  Saturday,  to  which  the 
words  ek,  do,  sih,  char,  panj,  and  shash  are  pre- 
fixed from  Sunday  to  Friday. 

SHAMI  ANA.  Hind.  A  square  tent  or  a  canopy 
open  at  the  sides,  supported  at  the  four  oomers 
by  poles. 

SHAMLA.  Hind.  A  large  turband  formed  by 
coils  of  muslin  twisted  together ;  a  scarf  shorter 
than  a  loongee  or  kamrband,  made  for  wear  as  a 
turband. 

SHAMLU,  or  the  Sons  of  Syria  (Sham),  are  one 
of  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  Turkish  tribes  in 
Penda.  The  Earaguzulu,  the  Baharla,  and  several 
other  tribes  in  Persia,  are  branches  of  the  Shamlu, 
who  were  brought  into  Persia  from  Syria  by 
Timur.  Ismail  took  full  advantage  of  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  disciples,  to  cherish  feelings  so 
essential  for  the  political  greatness  of  the  empire 
he  governed.  The  seven  Turkish  tribes  who  had 
been  the  chief  promoters  of  his  glory  and  success, 
were  distinguished  by  a  particular  dress.  They 
wore  a  red  cap,  from  which  they  received  the 
Turkish  name  of  ELazzilbash,  or  golden  heads, 
whioh  has  descended  to  their  posterity.  The 
swords  of  these  tribes  were  consecrated  by  these 
distinctions  to  the  defence  of  the  Shiah  rdigion ; 
and  a  sense  of  that  obligation  has  survived  the 
existence  of  the  family  by  whom  it  was  first 
created.  The  names  of  these  tribes  were  the 
Ustajalu,  the  Shamlu,  the  Nikallu,  Baharlu,  the 
Zu-l-Eaddar,  the  Kajar,  and  the  Affshar.  Each 
of  these  had  seven  subordinate  tribes  under 
them,  but  this  probably  refers  not  to  the  11 
or  tribes,  but  to  subordinate  teerah  or  branches. 
^Malcolm's  Persia^  I  pp.  890,  602. 

SHAMMAR,  the  24th  king  of  Himyar,  extended 
his  conquests  to  MosnL     He  defeated  the  Tartars 


at  Azerbijau,  subsequently  he  subdued  Khorasan. 
passed  into  Balkh  and  Sogd,  which  he  rebuilt  and 
called  Shammar-kand,  le,  Sbamar  destroyed  it 
He  passed  into  Tibet,  in  one  of  the  des^  of 
which  he  with  his  army  was  destroyed  by  thirst. 
This  expedition  is  placed  in  the  reign  of  Gushtasp, 
as  also  in  that  of  Bahman  of  Persia. 

SHAMPOO,  to  press  the  different  parte  of  the 
body  by  the  hand.  The  most  common  mode  of 
shampooing  is  to  knead,  as  it  were,  the  body  all 
over,  squeezing  and  stretching  the  joints  at  the 
same  time.  There  are,  however,  many  other 
ways  of  its  being  done.  A  writer  says,  a  man 
lay  down,  and  three  or  four  people  came  and 
patted  every  part  of  him  (not  even  missing  his 
face),  until  he  went  to  sleep. 

SHAMS.  Arab.  The  sun.  Shamsi  sal,  a 
solar  year.  Shamsi  mahaina,  a  solar  month,  in 
opposition  to  Kamri,  lunar. 

SHAMSHIR  BAHADUR,  an  iUegitimate  son 
of  the  first  peshwa  of  the  Mahrattas,  Baji  Rao. 
His  mother  was  a  Muhammadan  woman,  and  he 
was  brought  up  in  his  mother's  religion.  Baji  Rao 
left  him  all  his  possessions  in  Bundelkhand,  ami 
all  his  pretensions  in  that  locality. — Elphin. 

SHAMSHIR  KHANI,  Pers.,  is  a  prose  abridg- 
ment  of  the  Shah  Namah,  into  which  are  intro- 
duced some  of  the  finest  passages  of  F^usi's 
poetry. 

SHAM-SHU.  Akglo-Chin.,  from  the  Chbese 
words  San-shau,  meaning  thrice  distilled,  also 
called  Shau-tsiu,  meaning  distilled  wine.  It  ib 
distilled  from  all  sorts  of  cereal  grains,  and  millet 
is  largelv  used.  Yuen-tsiu  means  absolute  aloobol. 
like  the  mahwa  flower  arrack,  the  Chinese 
ShamHshu  has  a  disagreeable  flavour  caused  by  the 
presence  of  fusil  and  other  alcohols,  which,  how- 
ever, could  be  separated. — iSimtCft. 

SHAMSI.  Themostnorthemdistrictof  therange, 
extending  to  the  neighbourhood,  of  Tripoli,  is 
occupied  by  a  sect  of  idolaters  called  AnsarL  A 
spacious  plain,  open  to  the  sea  on  the  west,  extends 
north  as  far  as  Tortosa,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Ansari  mountains.  This  chain  is  a  lower 
branch  of  the  Libanus,  but  is  less  known  than 
most  parts  of  this  celebrated  mountain,  being 
inhabited  by  the  lawless  Ansari  tribe,  who  have 
never  been  brought  into  actual  subjection  b^  any 
of  the  Pashas.  Of  their  sects,  the  Shamsi  are 
said  by  some  to  worship  the  sun,  but  the  origin  of 
this  people  and  their  religion  are  still  unknown. 
Like  the  Druses,  they  may  possibly  be  a  Muham- 
madan sect.  Burckhardt  mentions  the  Ansari 
sects,  calling  them  Kelbye,  Shamsye,  and  Mok- 
ladjye.  The  Ansari  are  the  least  numerous  of 
the  Lebanon  tribes,  their  number  in  1840  not 
exceeding  20,000  souls. 

SHAMS-i-TABRlZ,  a  Snfi  philosopher,  was  the 
teacher  and  spiritual  guide  of  Jalal-ud-Din.  It  is 
related  that  Jalal's  father,  Baba  Walad,  had  a 
disciple,  who  for  some  reason  gave  offence  to 
Shams-ud-Din  ;  the  latter  in  puniehment  inflicted 
a  deafness  on  both  the  disciple's  eten,  ^^^^ 
time  Shams  pardoned  the  offender,  and  restored 
his  hearing.  But  the  man  bore  him  a  grudge  in 
his  heart  nevertheless.  One  day  Shams  said  to 
him,  *  Friend,  I  have  pardoned  thee :  wherefore 
art  thou  still  cast  down?  Be  comforted.'  Not- 
withstanding this,  his  rancour  remauied.  On^ 
day,  however,  he  met  Shama  in  the  ^^  ^J^ 
market.     Soddenly  he   felt  A  new  faith  glow 
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within  bim,  and  be  shouted  out,  'There  is 
DO  deity  saye  Qod ;  Sbama-ud-Din  is  the  apostle 
of  ( Jod ! '  One  of  the  market  people  came  forward 
to  cut  him  down,  but  Shams  uttered  so  terrific  a 
ibout  that  the  man  at  once  fell  down  dead.  The 
rest  of  the  market  people  submitted.  Shams 
now  took  the  disciple  by  the  hand  and  led  him 
away,  remarking  to  him,  '  My  good  friend,  my 
name  is  MahommL  Thou  shouldst  hare  shouted, 
"Mahomed  is  the  apostle  of  God.''  The  rabble 
will  not  take  gold  that  is  not  coined.'  Shams-ud- 
Din's  arrogance  and  violence  at  length  brought 
him  into  difficulties,  for  he  was  arrested  during 
a  tomfilt  which  his  followers  had  raised,  and 
remoyed  by  the  police.  All  his  pupil  JalaVs 
miraculous  powers  failed  to  find  out  his  where- 
abouts after  this.  He  is  said  to  have  been  fiayed 
ahve  at  Multan,  and  over  his  supposed  remains  a 
magnificent  shrine  has  been  erected.  Tradition 
sseribes  the  intense  heat  of  Multan  to  his  prayer, 
from  which  the  sun  descended  from  the  heavens 
to  cook  his  food.  Burton  says  the  Multan  people 
slew  him  in  order  to  have  his  body  among  them. 

SHAMS-ud-DIN  ALTAMSH  was  purchased 
by  Kutub-ud-Dm  Aibak  for  50,000  pieces  of 
^ver.  He  rose  through  different  offices  to  be 
governor  of  Beliar  at  the  time  of  the  revolt,  a.d. 
1211,  A.H.  607.  Taj-ud-Din  Eldoz  gave  him 
investiture  unasked,  out  subsequently  made  an 
attempt  to  establish  himself  in  India,  and  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  (a.d.  1215,  a.h.  612), 
ending  his  days  in  confinement.  His  reign  was 
marked  by  the  approach  of  the  Moghuls  under 
Ghengiz  Khan,  but  after  withdrawal  he  conquered 
Smd  to  the  south  of  Tatta  (a.d.  1225,  a.h.  622), 
also  Behar  and  Bengal.  In  the  next  six  years 
(A.D.  1226,  A.H.  628,  to  A.D.  1282,  a.h.  630)  he 
was  employed  reducing  Hindustan,  taking  Rin- 
tambor,  Mandu,  Gwalior,  Bhilsa,  and  Ujjain.  He 
died  at  Dehli,  April  1236,  20th  Shaban  633.  He 
had  received  investiture  from  the  khalif  of 
Baghdad.  The  author  of  the  Jama-ul-Hikayat 
resided  at  his  court.  The  Kutub  Minar  near  Dehli 
was  completed  in  his  reign.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Rukn-ud-Din,  and  then  his  daughter, 
Razzia  Begum. — Elphin,  p.  822. 

SHAN.  The  Shan,  or  Tai,  or  Thai,  as  they  call 
themselves,  are  the  most  extensively  diffused,  and 
probably  the  most  numerous,  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
races.  Their  tribes  and  clans  are  distributed  from 
lat  2^""  N.  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  in  lat.  13^  N.,  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Munipur  river,  the  Eyendwen 
river,  the  Irawadi,  the  Salwin,  and  the  tributaries 
of  the  Menam.  Thai  is  the  native  name  of  the 
Siamese,  and  their  chief  divisions  are  Laos,  Shan, 
Ahom,  and  Khamti.  The  race  swarm  in  many 
tribes  over  the  countries  stretching  from  the 
valleys  between  China  and  Tibet  on  uie  north,  to 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  in  the  south.  They  occupy 
all  the  territories  between  the  Irawadi  and  tne 
mountains  of  Annam,  and  if  united  would  form 
a  most  formidable  state  in  Eastern  Asia. 

Lapping  the  Burmese  round,  from  N.W.  by  N. 
and  £.  to  S.W.,  from  Assam  and  the  Brahma- 
putra to  the  Gidf  of  Siam,  they  are  found  from 
the  borders  of  Manipur  to  the  heart  of  Yunnan, 
and  from  the  valley  of  Assam  to  Bankok  and 
Eamboja,  everywhere  Buddlust,  everywhere  to 
some  extent  civiHaed,  and  everywhere  speaking 
the  same  language  with  httle  variation.  Their 
as  also  those  of  Siam,  speak  of  a  great 


kingdom  held  by  this  race  in  the  north  of  the 
present  Burmese  emphre,  but  the  race  is  now  split 
into  a  great  number  of  unconnected  principalities, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Siam  is  now  perhaps  the  only 
independent  Shan  State  in  existence.  All  the 
others  are  subject  or  tributary  to  British  India. 
Ava,  China,  or  Cochin  -  China.  In  lat.  24  i° 
to  25}°  north-east  of  the  Kakhyen,  the  Shan 
tribe  occupy  the  left  bank  of  the  Nam  Kathe  or 
Munipur  nver,  between  the  28d  and  24th  degree 
of  north  latitude,  south  of  the  Kathe  or  Moi  tai 
tribe,  and  west  of  the  Eubo  valley ;  also,  near 
Bamo  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irawadi,  with  the 
Eakhyen  on  the  north  and  on  the  east,  mixed  up 
with  the  Pwo  and  with  the  Eadu  on  the  south. 
Shan  States  are  extensive  at  the  forks  of  the  rivers 
which  in  lat.  18°  N.  form  the  sources  of  the 
Menam  river;  and  in  lat.  15°  N.,  and  between 
long.  99""  and  100°  E.,  they  dwell  in  the  moun- 
tains on  which  grow  the  sappan-wood  forests. 
The  Shan,  who  are  tributary  to  the  Burmese 
empire,  consist  of  twelve  petty  states,  the  heredit- 
ary chiefs  of  which,  called  Tsawbwa,  hold  from 
Mandalay.  Of  the  twelve  states,  seven  are  on 
the  west  and  five  on  the  east  of  the  Salwm. 
Mobye  and  Mohmo,  the  states  nearest  to  the  Red 
Earen,  pay  tribute  to  them.  The  other  states  are 
named  Nyung-yu-we,  Myelat,  Mone,  Legya, 
Theinne,  Mormeit,  and  Thung-bain,  Eaiugma- 
Maing-maing,  Maingleng-gye,  Eiang-hunff,  Eiang- 
tung,  and  Kiang-khen.  The  Shan  are  called  Eabn 
in  the  Munipur  language. 

The  Shan  country  is  the  Laos  of  geographers. 
Leaving  out  of  view  the  intruding  and  partially 
interspread  Shan  or  Lau  tribes,  the  Burmans 
march  on  the  north  with  rude  tribes  of  their  own 
family,  collectively  termed  Singpho  (properly 
Sing  Phol),  who  occupy  the  Upper  Irawadi.  On 
the  extreme  north,  the  linguistic  boundaries  of 
the  Singpho  are  unknown.  It  is  possible  that 
they  march  with  the  Ehampa  or  ruder  Tibetans  of 
the  S.E.,  miless  the  snowy  mountains  which  there 
form  the  watershed  between  the  Irawadi  and  the 
Tsang-po  cut  them  off,  as  is  more  probable,  from 
all  intercourse  with  their  northern  neighbours. 
The  Shan  or  Tai,  the  powerful  Siamese,  on  the 
^rtareme  south-east,  are  the  youngest,  but  the 
most  powerful,  member  of  the  Slum  fanuly. 
They  trace  their  origin  to  an  offshoot  from  the 
Laos,  whom  they  formerly  denominated  Great 
Tai,  while  they  called  themselves  Little  TaL 
They  were  origmally  tributary  to  Cambodia,  but 
became  independent  in  A.D.  1350. 

About  the  13th  century,  the  Lau  were  a  power- 
ful and  conquering  people  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  basin  of  the  &wadi,  where  then*  capital  was 
at  Mo-gaung  (Muang-gaung  or  Mung  Khong), 
and  whence,  in  a.d.  1224,  they  sent  an  expedition 
which  subjugated  Assam  ana  established  Ahom 
rule.  Their  native  country  was  a  portion  of  the 
basins  of  the  Mei-kong  and  the  Menam,  including 
Yunnan. 

The  Ahom,  on  the  extreme  north-west,  came 
into  Assam  about  tiie  beginning  of  the  12th 
century,  about  the  same  time  that  tiie  Siamese 
went  south. 

Before  the  18th  century,  the  Tai  formed  a 
compact  body  on  the  east,  and  perhaps  north  of 
Burma,  probably  pressed  on  by  the  Moghuls  in 
China,  &blai  ^nan  having  fixed  himself  in  Assam 
in  the  time  of  the  first  Ahom  ehief. 
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The  eiUict  position  of  the  Great  Tai,  the  liUM  of 
geographers,  is  unknown. 

In  A.D.  1228,  Ohukupha,  king  of  Pong,  assumed 
for  himself  and  people  the  title  of  Abom,  the 
peerless,  now  softened  to  Assam.  About  the  same 
time,  they  took  possession  of  a  higher  portion  of 
the  upper  basin  of  the  Mili,  where  their  chief 
seat  was  at  Khamti,  whence  the  name  by  which 
this  branch  is  still  known. 

In  the  basin  of  the  Irawadi,  the  Shan  are  inter- 
mixed with  the  Tibeto-Burroan  tribes,  amongst 
whom  they  have  intruded ;  but  in  large  portions 
of  it  they  are  the  principal  population,  and  in  the 
N.E.  comer  of  the  empire  the  Kbamti  may  be 
considered  as  independent.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Siamese,  with  the  tribes  of  the  Upper  Menam 
and  of  the  Mei-kong,  are  directly  connected  with 
those  of  Yunnan,  and  are  not  offshoots  from  the 
colony  of  Muang-gaung.  The  Siamese  have 
ndyanced  more  than  ha£f-way  down  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  but  for  the  check  given  to  them 
towards  the  dose  of  the  18th  century,  by  the 
establishment  of  Penang  as  a  British  settlement, 
their  sway  would  now  have  embraced  Perak,  and 
probably  have  extended  to  the  confines  of 
HaJacca.  The  northern  clans  almost  everywhere 
retain  their  independence,  although  owning  a 
nominal  allegiance,  and  in  some  instances  paying 
tribute,  to  Burma,  to  China,  or  to  Siam,  those  on 
the  frontiers  of  Yunnan  propitiating  both  the 
Golden  Foot  and  the  Son  of  Heaven,  by  an 
acknowledgment  of  fealty,  and  some  sending  a 
triennial  offering  to  the  latter. 

The  Phaki  or  Phakial  race  on  the  Dihang  river, 
the  Kamjang  of  Sadiya,  and  the  numerous  settle- 


At  Bhamo,  to  the  north,  east,  and  soutli* 
east  of  which  they  are  numerous,  the  lan^ 
guage  of  the  Shan  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
Siamese. 

The  Lau,  on  the  borders  of  China,  differ  little 
from  the  Chinese  of  Yunnan,  and  their  stock  was 
probably  the  same.  Where  they  are  in  contact 
with  the  old  races  they  have  considerably  altered. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Menam,  their  height  is  about 
1^  inches  lees  than  the  average  Chinese,  but 
the  average  stature  of  the  French  is  the  same,  viz. 
5  feet  8  inches. 

The  Lau  or  Shan  race  speak  a  language  which 
was  primarily  East  Himalaic,  like  Mon,  Kambojau, 
Annam,  and  Pa*long.  Like  them,  it  was  carried 
at  some  remote  period  into  the  Brahmapatra 
Gangetic  province,  and  received  some  Dravidisn 
roots.  Subsequently  it  shared  in  the  great 
eastern  movement  of  Himalaic  dialects  from  the 
basin  of  the  Ganges  into  that  of  the  Irawadi, 
where  it  was  intimately  connected  with  some  of 
the  intrusive  West  Himalaic  or  Tibeto-Burmaa 
dialects.  It  was  then  pressed  further  into  the 
east,  into  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Mei-koog  and 
Tonkin,  and  became  the  language  of  Yuonan. 
During  the  Han  dynasty,  Cliinese  colonies  began 
to  occupy  the  valleys  of  Yunnan,  and  from  that 
time  Lau  was  exposed  to  the  influence  of  Chinese, 
and  began  to  receive  the  modified  form  it  possessed 
when  the  pressure  of  that  great  race  on  the  older 
tribes  of  Yunnan  caused  the  Lau  to  swarm  to  the 
westward  and  southward.  When  they  re-entered 
the  basin  of  the  Irawadi,  they  had  acquired  from 
their  partially  Chinese  civilisation,  a  superiority 
over  the  Tibeto-Burman  tribes  of  northern  Ultra- 


ments  of  the  Khamti  race,  are  all  colonies  of  this  .  India,  which  made  the  Lau  clans  predominant 
Shan  race,  retaining  the  costume,  customs,  and  i  along  the  central  belt  of  Ultra-India,  from,  the 


religion  they  brought  with  them  into  the  Assam 
valley.  Of  these  the  Khamti  are  the  most  numer- 
ous and  important  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
original  seat  of  the  Khamti  people,  they  immig- 
rated to  Assam,  since  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  from  the  country  known  to  the  British 
as  Bor-Khamti,  near  the  sources  of  the  Irawadi, 
which  was  visited  by  Wilcox  in  1826. 

At  present  the  I^au,  tmder  the  names  of  Shan 
and  Khamti,  are  found  in  Upper  Assam,  and 
scattered  over  a  hirge  portion  of  the  northern  half 
of  the  basin  of  the  Irawadi,  near  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Kyendwen  with  the  principal  stream. 
Scattered  villages  are  even  found  in  Arakan,  on 
the  eastern  side. 

Their  general  complexion  is  light-brown,  their 
hair  black  aud  abundant,  nose  not  flattened. 

Those  residing  in  Burma  are  generaJly  smaller 
than  the  Burmese,  from  whom  they  are  readily 
distinguished  by  their  black  jackets  of  glazed 
calico  and  short  blue  breeches.  The  Siamese 
may  be  considered  as  having  a  remarkable  modi- 
fication of  the  Burma-Chinese  head,  with  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  elongation  and  verticality. 
They  have  large  straight  faces,  flat  occiputs, 
lowness  of  the  hairy  scalp,  comparatively  small 
and  firm  mouth,  hard  staring  eye,  and  a  grave 
expression.  Siamese  appears  by  far  the  most 
widely-spoken  language  of  Ultra-India.  It  was 
at  one  time  the  lingua  franca  of  Kidah,  almost  as 
much  as  the  Malay,  and  even  that  wandering 
Negro  tribe  the  Semang,  spoke  it  in  some  places. 
It  was  also  current  in  Assam  and  Yunnan,  at  the 
opposite  extremities  of  Uitra^India. 


Himalaya  to  the  mouth  of  the  Menam. 

The  Shan  are  great  workers  in  silver,  and  the 
art  of  embossing  on  different  utensils  of  silver 
seems  to  be  known  to  the  Kathay  Shan,  of  whom 
there  were  in  the  middle  of  the  19tb  century 
20,000  or  25,000  between  Ava  and  Amirapura. 
Tin  exists  in  the  Shan  States  to  the  south-west 
of  Mandalay,  but  the  mines  have  never  been 
worked.  The  tin  consumed  in  the  country  now  is 
all  imported.  Iron  abounds  in  the  Shan  States, 
and  the  district  of  Pagan,  to  the  south  of  Man- 
dalay, is  noted  for  it  A  manufactory  exists  on  a 
rough-and-ready  scale  in  this  district  at  Ponpah 
Toung,  but  the  out-turn  is  inconsiderable.  To 
the  west  of  Sag^ung,  for  miles  up  the  Irawadi 
river,  the  ore  abounds — a  rich  hcematite. — Yultj 
Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  xxvii.,  1867 ;  Masotiy  Tenasserim; 
Lathajn*s  Ethnology,  pp.  157-257. 

SHANAR  or  Sanan,  a  race  in  the  south  of 
India,  about  Tinnevelly,  Madura,  and  Trsvan- 
core,  who  are  toddy-drawers,  merchants,  teaders, 
shopkeepers,  some  of  whom  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  business.  They  are  also  styled  Nadao, 
and  they  append  to  their  names  the  term  gramani 
as  a  tribal  title. .  They  are  a  dark-skinned  race, 
with  low  foreheads,  sunken  eyes,  and  prominent 
cheek-bones,  timid  and  superstitious.  They  are 
not  so  good-looking  even  as  the  Maravar.  They 
are  largely  worshippers  of  evil  spirits  (see  Devil- 
Worship),'  but  since  the  middle  of  the  I9th 
century  many  have  accepted  Christtanity. 

SHANAR  CASSOO,  a  Venetian  sequin. 

SHAN-BAF,  a  cotton  fabric  made  at  Dacca. 

SUAl^D.    Hjn0.  of  Kohat.    A  thiidqualHycl 
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luid ;  it  18  allowed  to  be  fallow,  and  is  cultivated 
for  naddy. 

SllAlfDUSE,  a  cotton  scarf,  colonred  border 
and  ends,  used  in  Khyrpor. 

SHA-NE.  BuRM.  A  bast  of  Arakan,  of  a 
reddish  •brown  colour,  rough  and  coarse. 

8 HANG,  the  second  dynasty  of  China,  began 
B.C.  1569,  lasted  509  years  to  1050.  Twenty- 
eight  reigns  in  fifteen  generations. 

SHANGHAI  is  the  most  northerly  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  Chinese  ports  that  have  been  opened 
to  foreigners.  It  is  a  been,  a  district  city  of 
Sun-kiang-fu,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-si,  is 
situate  on  the  right  banc  of  the  Woo-sung  river, 
lies  in  lat.  80°  25'  N.,  and  in  long.  120°  32'  E., 
being  distant  from  Ghusan  about  100  miles,  in 
a  north-westerly  direction.  The  Woo-sung,  its 
rirer,  flows  into  the  Yang-tze-kiang  (child  of  the 
ocean),  which  is  called  by  many,  and  most  appro- 
priately, the  main  artery  of  China,  as  it  flows 
through  many  provinces,  and  some  of  the  most 
wealthy  cities  of  China  are  built  upon  its  banks. 
The  Woo-sung,  or  Shanghai  river,  is  deep,  and 
easily  navigable  when  the  bearings  are  under- 
stood. Cannel  coal  is  found  in  abundance  near 
Shanghai. 

SHANGRI  or  SangrL  Hind.  The  seed-pods 
of  the  jhand,  Prosopis  spidgera,  one  of  the 
common  shrubs  of  the  rakh  or  waste  lands  of  the 
Panjab. 

SUANG-TI.  Chin.  A  tide  which  some  Chinese 
scholars  apply  to  designate  the  God  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  but  which  others  render  supreme  ruler, 
supreme  emperor,  or  ruler  or  emperor  on  high, 
Le  Seigneur  and  Le  Souverain  Maitre  of  Gaubil. 
The  discussion  on  this  point  has  been  going  on 
since  the  16th  century,  the  Jesuit  missionary 
Matteo  Hicci  on  the  one  side,  and  Lingobardi  on 
the  other;  Drs.  Medhurst,  I^gge,  Edkins,  and 
Chahners  on  one  side,  and  Bishop  Boone,  with 
Drs.  Biidgmans  and  Williams  and  the  Archi- 
mandrite Palladius,  on  the  other. 

SHAN  OIL,  used  in  Burma  for  mixing  with 
paints;  made  by  the  Shan  from,  it  is  said,  the 
fruit  of  the  wood-oil  tree,  a  species  of  Diptero- 
carpns. 

SHAN-SI  and  Shen-si,  two  provinces  of 
Northern  China,  separated  by  the  Hoang-ho  or 
Yellow  River.  Shan-si  is  one  of  the  smallest  pro- 
vinces in  China.  It  resembles  in  form  an  oblong 
losenge,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tartary, 
on  the  south  and  south-west  by  Ho-nan,  on  the 
east  by  Peh-chi-li,  and  on  the  west  by  Shen-si. 

SHAN-TUNG  is  a  long  peninsula,  extending 
towards  Corea,  dividing  the  Gulf  of  Peh-chi-li 
firom  the  Yellow  Sea.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
west by  Peh-chi-li,  on  the  south-east  by  Ho-nan, 
and  on  the  south  by  Kiang-si.  It  means  east 
of  the  hills.  Its  surface  is  estimated  at  56,000 
square  miles,  and  the  population  is  nearly  29 
mulions.  Besides  grain,  tnis  province  supplies 
large  quantities  of  fish,  a  great  portion  of  which, 
packed  in  ice,  is  sent  to  Pekin  by  the  Imperial 
CSanaL  Among  the  vegetable  oils  importea  into 
Ningpo  and  other  Chinese  ports  from  Sban-tung, 
Leatong,  and  Teisin,  are  oil  of  teuss,  obtained 
fffom  green  and  dried  peas,  black  oil  of  the  fruit 
ai  the  tree  kin  (?),  and  oil  from  the  pea  of  Suchau. 
— Fortune, 

SHA-PHYU,  a  bast  of  Arakan ;   long,  thin. 


.     It. 

Malay. 

.    Sp. 


SHAPOO,  or  wild  sheep  of  Ijadakh.  Moorcrof t 
in  his  Travels  mentions  seeing  one  killed  near 
Lamern. — Adamn. 

SHARBAT.  Hind.  A  beverage  made  of  lime- 
juice  or  pomegranate  juice,  or  merely  sugar  and 
water,  the  French  Eau-sucrd.  When  a  Bedouin 
prepares  coffee,  he  drinks  the  first  cup ;  the  Shar- 
bat-i-kajari  of  the  Persians,  and  the  Sulaymani 
of  Egypt,  render  this  precaution  necessary.  The 
Sharbat-i-kajari  is  the  Acqetta  of  Persia,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  present  royal  family. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  'mixture  of  verdigris  with  milk, 
more  probably  a  poison  of  more  activity.  In 
Egypt  and  Mosul,  Sulaymani  (the  common  name 
for  an  Afghan)  is  used  to  signify  poison.  The 
banks  of  the  Nile  are  infamous  for  these  arts,  and 
Muhammad  All  Pacha  imported,  it  is  said,  profes- 
sional poisoners  from  Europe.  Sharbat,  Arab., 
is  from  Sharb,  he  did  drink.  Those  esteemed  are 
Sharab-ul-Laimun,  lemon  sherbet ;  Banafshah, 
violet  sherbet ;  Toot,  mulberry  sherbet;  Hommeyd, 
sorrel  sherbet ;  Zebeed,  raisin  sherbet  Sherbets 
are  favourite  beverages,  made  with  the  juice  of 
fruits,  mixed  with  water  and  sugar,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  rose-water,  or  some  other  fragrant  ingre- 
dient. The  Persian  sharbets  are  most  esteemed. 
— Burton's  Mecca^  iii.  43  ;  Faulkner, 

SHARIF.  Arab.,  Hind.,  Pers.  Noble;  the 
tribal  title  of  the  offspring  of  a  Syud  and  woman 
of  another  Muhammadan  tribe ;  also  the  title  of 
the  hereditary  ruler  of  Mecca. 

SHARK. 

Kalb-ul-bahr  (sea-dog),  Ar. 
Goula  de  mer,  .  .  Fr. 
Hai-fi«cb,  ....  Geb. 
Auwal,  ....    HiKD. 

Sharks  belong  to  the  cartilaginous  fishes  ;  they 
abound  in  numbers  and  species,  and  are  remark- 
able for  their  wide  geographical  distribution. 
They  enter  rivers  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  sea.  The  name  for  the  sliark  in  Malay  and 
Javanese  is  lyu,  or,  abbreviated,  Yu,  and  is  even 
found  in  some  dialects  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  The  Carcharodon  Rondelettii  is  the  shark 
of  Australia;  one  of  them  measured  86^  feet 
The  great  basking  shark  is  the  Selache  maxima. 
The  ^ark  of  the  "ngris  river,  of  Indian  rivers,  and 
Fiji  river  is  Carcharias  Crangeticus. 

The  hammer-headed  shark,  shuang-chi-sha,  is 
caught  on  the  coasts  of  China  and  Formosa.  The 
fins  are  considered  a  great  delicacy,  and  in  their 
dried  state  sell  at  60  dollars  a  pikul;  when 
skinned,  cleaned,  and  cooked,  often  as  much  as 
200  dollars  a  pikul.  The  fins  of  species  of  Car- 
charias and  Zygsdna  are  the  most  prized.  The 
meat  is  tolerably  good. 

The  white  shark,  or  sha-mu-lung  of  the  Chinese, 
grows  to  20  feet  in  length ;  its  fins  are  of  less 
value. 

The  lung-men-sha  is  the  shovel-nosed  sucker. 
Its  fins  and  flesh  are  more  esteemed  than  any  other. 

The  saw-fish  of  China,  also  called  shark  saw- 
fish or  sha-chu-yu,  grows  to  15  feet  in  length. 
Its  meat  is  eaten,  and  fins  are  esteemed.  The  saw 
is  kept  as  a  talisman  to  ward  off  evil  spirits. 

The  fishermen  of  Auping,  in  Formosa,  distin- 
guish sixteen  sharks.  The  most  dangerous  to 
man  is  the  ta-yuan-t*ou-sha,  or  big  round-headed 
shark.  Its  fins  are  of  second  quality,  and  fiesh 
indifferent.     Chinese  say  that  the  eat-bird  shark. 


Pesce-oane, 
Jyu,  Yu,  , 
Tibuioii, 


smooth  layers,  light-ooloured,  tough,  aufl  flexible.    shih-niao-Bha,  simulates  death,  and  floats  on  the 
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surface  of  the  water.    Sea  birds  thinking  it  dead,  feet,  well  oat  at  sea.    They  are  put  in  one  day 

alight  on  it,  and  are  caught  by  the  shark  sinking  and  taken  out  the  next,  so  that  they  are  down 

its  tail,  on  which  the  birds  move  towvrds  its  head,  two  or  three  times  a  we^  according  to  the  state 

Shark  skin  is  used  by  the  native  workmen  for  of  the  weather  and  success  of  the  fiahing.    The 


polishing  wood  and  ivory;  and  shark-fins  are 
Wgely  exported  to  China.  In  the  Gulf  of  Manaar 
they  are  taken  for  the  sake  of  their  oil,  of  which 
they  yield  such  a  quantity  that  shark's  oil  is  a 
recognised  export.  A  trade  also  exists  in  drying 
their  fins,  for  which,  owing  to  the  gelatine  con- 


lesser  sharks  are  occasionally  found  dead, — ^the 
larger  ones  much  exhausted.  Oa  being  taken 
home,  the  fins  are  cut  off  and  dried  on  the  sands 
in  the  sun ;  the  flesh  is  cut  up  in  long  stripes  and 
salted  for  food,  and  the  liver  is  taken  out  and 
crushed  down  for  oil     The  head,  backbone,  and 


tained  in  them,  a  ready  market  Ls  found  in  China,    entrails  are  left  on  the  shore  to  rot,  or  thrown 


whither  the  skin  of  the  basking  shark  is  also  sent, 
to  be  converted,  it  is  said,  into  shagreen.  Sharks 
are  said  to  attack  the  fair-skinned  races  more 
frequently  than  men  of  darker  hues,  and  the 
pearl-divers  of  the  Persian  Gulf  used  to  blacken 
their  skins  with  a  view  to  avoid  these  monsters. 

In  the  South  Pacific  and  Sandwich  Islands  sharks 
were  formerly  worshipped.  When  the  king  or  the 
priests  of  this  divinitv  imagined  that  the  shark 
wanted  food,  they  sallied  forth  with  attendants, 
one  of  whom  carried  a  lasso,  which  they  threw  at 
random  amongst  any  crowd,  and  whoever  was 
caught  was  stntngled,  cut  in  pieces,  and  thrown 
into  the  sea. 

There  are  many  large  boats,  with  crews  of 
twelve  men  each,  constantly  employed  in  the 
shark  fishery  in  Kurachee.  The  value  of  the  fins 
(Paak,  DuK.,  Guj.,  Hind.;  lyu  sirap,  Yu  sirap, 
Malat  ;  Soora  meen  sepputay,  Tam.)  sent  to 
Bombay  varies  from  Rs.  13,000  to  Rs.  18,000 
a  year.  Of  this  a  portion  only  passes  directly 
into  the  hands  of  the  fisliermen,  each  boat 
earning  perhaps  Rs.  1000  annually,  or  Rs.  100 
for  each  man.  From  this  falls  to  be  deducted 
the  cost  of  material  and  other  charges.  This 
trade  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Royle  in  1842.  It 
affords  on  some  occasions  to  Bombay  alone,  taking 
fish-maws  and  shark-fins  together,  as  much  as 
four  lakhs  of  rupees  (£40,000),  and  furnishes  the 
chief  means  of  support  to  at  least  3000  fisher- 
men, or,  including  their  families,  to  probably 
not  less  than  15,^0  human  beings.  One  boat 
will  sometimes  capture  at  a  draught  as  many  as 
a  hundred  sharks  of  different  sizes,  but  sometimes 
they  will  be  a  week,  sometimes  a  month,  without 
securing  a  single  fish.  The  fishermen  are  very 
averse  to  revealing  the  amount  of  their  captures. 
Inquiries  of  this  sort  are  supposed  by  them  to  be 
made  excloaively  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 
The  great  basking  shark,  or  mhor,  is  always  har- 
pooned. It  is  found  floating  or  asleep  near  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  is  then  struck  with  a 
harpoon  8  feet  long.  The  fish  once  struck  is 
allowed  to  run  till  tired,  and  is  then  pulled  in  and 
beaten  with  clubs  till  stunned.  A  large  hook  is 
now  hooked  into  its  eyes  or  nostrils,  or  wherever 
it  can  be  ffot  most  easily  attached,  and  by  this 
the  shark  is  towed  in-shore.  Several  boats  are 
requisite  for  towing.  The  mhor  is  often  40,  some- 
times 60  feet  in  length  ;  the  mouth  is  occasionally 
4  feet  wide.~  All  other  varieties  of  shark  are 
caught  in  nets  in  something  like  the  way  in  which 
herrings  are  caught  in  Europe.  The  net  is  made 
of  strong  English  whip-cord,  the  mesh  about  6 
inches ;  they  are  generally  6  feet  wide,  and  are 
from  six  to  eight  hundred  fathoms,  from  three- 
-quarters to  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  On  the  one 
side  are  floats  of  wood  about  4  feet  in  length,  at 
intervals  of  6  feet ;  on  the  other,  pieces  of  stone. 
The  uutH  are  sunk  in  deep  water  from  80  to  160 


into  the  sea,  where  numberless  little  sharks  are 
generally  on  the  watch  to  eat  up  the  remains  of 
their  kindred.  The  fishermen  themselves  are  only 
concerned  in  the  capture  of  the  sharka.  So  soon 
as  they  are  landed  they  are  purchased  by  Bania 
merchants,  on  whose  account  all  the  other  opera- 
sions  are  performed.  The  Bania  collect  them  in 
large  quantities,  and  transmit  them  to  agents  in 
Bombay,  by  whom  they  are  sold  for  shipment  to 
China.  Not  onlv  are  the  fins  of  all  the  ordinaiy 
varieties  of  sharx  prepared  foe  the  market,  bat 
those  also  of  the  saw-fish,  of  the  cat-fish,  and  of 
some  varieties  of  ray  or  skate, — ^the  latter,  indeed, 
meiges  almost  insensibly  into  the  form  of  those  of 
the  shark.  The  cat-fish,  known  in  India  by  the  same 
name  as  in  Britain,  has  a  head  very  like  that  of 
its  European  congener,  from  which  it  differs  in 
all  other  respects  most  remarkably.  Its  skin  is 
of  a  tawny  yellowish-brown,  shading  from  dark- 
brown  on  the  back  to  dirty-yellow  on  the  belly. 
It  is  beautifully  covered  all  over  with  spots  of  the 
shape  and  size  of  those  of  the  leopard,  similariy 
arranged.  The  value  of  sharks'  fins  annuallf 
exported  from  Bombay  amounts  to  betwixt  a  lakh 
and  a  half  and  two  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  largest 
fishery  at  any  given  port  is  probably  that  of 
Kurachee,  which  affords  nearly  one-tenth  of  the 
whole,  but  the  shark  fishery  is  conducted  all 
along  the  Bombay  coast  In  Fiji  they  are  said 
to  Im  caught  by  means  of  a  curioiuuy-formed 
piece  of  wood,  about  4  feet  long,  and  in  shape 
very  much  like  a  whale  boat,  but  sdid.  From  a 
hole  in  the  centre  descends  a  strong  cord  of 
twisted  lattan,  forming  a  running  noose. 

Sharks  of  the  south  of  Asia  are  a  regular  article 
of  trade  for  the  market  of  China,  where  they  are 
prized  for  their  restorative  qualities.  They  are 
sought  for  from  every  maritime  country  between 
the  Arabian  Gulf  and  the  East  Indian  Islands 

The  shark  fins  of  commerce  are  not  exclusiveiy 
selected  from  sharks  (Sijnali),  but  equally  from 
Raias.  Quantities  exanuned  at  Penang  woe 
composed  of  fins  of  the  ffenera  Stegostoma, 
Carcharias,  Sphyma,  Pristis,  Rhinobatus,  Tiygon, 
and  Myliobatis.  But  of  all  fishes,  sharks  and 
rays  are  the  most  valued  by  the  Chinese.  The 
fish  and  entrails  of  all,  not  even  the  electrio 
rays  (Torpedinideas)  excepted,  are  eaten  either 
fresh  or  dried.  The  skin  is  used  for  polishing, 
or  converted  into  shagreen.  Gdatine  is  ob- 
tained from  the  larger  fins,  glue  from  the  smaller. 
All,  except  the  caudal  fins,  are  cut  at  the  root  so 
as  to  leave  as  little  flesh  as  possible.  The  root  is 
dipped  in  wetted  lime  (chunam'),  in  the  erroneoai 
belief  of  preventing  attacks  ot  insects,  and  than 
the  fins  are  dried  in  the  sun.  Those  im^ported  in 
the  Straits  Settlements  are  packed  promisoaootly 
in  gunny  bags,  each  containing  from  one-half  to 
one  piknl.  Accordmg  to  the  value  in  the  Ghiotfe 
market,  the  fishmongers  assert  the  fin^  io  two 
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hadB,  wbite  and  black.  The  white  consistg  ex- 
dnsTely  of  the  dorsal  fins,  which  are  on  both 
ades  of  a  uniform  light  colour,  and  reputed  to 
jield  more  ^latine  than  the  other  fins.  In  China, 
the  loYers  of  gelatinous  soups  pay  from  SO  to  40 
Spanii^  dollars  per  pikul  for  white  fins.  The 
peetonU,  ventral,  and  anal  fins  pass  under  the 
denomination  of  black  &aB.    The  colour,  how- 


ever, yaries,  according  to  the  species,  from  buff  to  '  direct  distance. 


being  about  178  miles  by  water  from  the  former 
city,  and  97^  niiJes  directly  S.S.E.  from  the  latter. 
Lower  down,  after  passing  for  about  40  miles 
through  marshes,  and  coming  near  the  tomb  of 
Ezra,  the  river  resumes  it  former  size  and  cha- 
racter, as  it  winds  in  the  general  southern  direc- 
tion to  Koornah,  which  place  is  232  miles  from 
Kut-ul-Amarah  by  the  windings,   and  144J 


m 


grey  or  brown,  and  most  of  them  are  of  two 
different  colours,  the  upper  surface  being  dark, 
the  lower  light.  The  black  fins,  for  obvious 
reasans  the  most  numerous,  are  supposed  to  yield 
a  comparatiTely  small  quantity  of  gelatine,  and 
tell  in  China  from  15  to  20  Spanish  dollars  per 
pikuL — Montgomery^  i.  p.  422 ;  TennenCs  Ceylon^ 
p.  325 ;  KeppeV$  Ind.  Arch,  ii.  p.  205 ;  Low*$ 
Sarawak^  p.  89 ;  Bombay  Monthly  Times ;  Royle 
on  Isinglass, 

SHARRA,  Akab.  Law,  equity,  the  precepts 
of  Mahomed;  religion,  faith,  justice.  Written 
properly  Shar'a.  In  the  Muhammadan  religion, 
the  law,  as  the  precepts  of  Mahomed  derived 
from  the  Koran,  is  sometimes  classed  as  (1) 
Itikadat,  articles  of  faith  ;  (2)  Ibadat,  religious 
worship ;  (B)  Muamalat,  civil  law  or  social  trans- 
actions; (4)  Muzajar,  criminal  law,  punish- 
ment ;  and  (5)  Adab,  moral  conduct 

The  fakir  or  darvesh  act  in  accordance  with 
religion  (Ba-sharra)  or  differently  (Be-sharra). 
The  Ba-shanra  are  family  men,  and  living  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  Koran. 

The  Be-sharra,  without  the  law,  are  majzub, 
celibates,  whose  sanctity  places  them  above  the 
laws  of  the  Koran. 

In  India,  the  chief  fakirs  are — Kadaria  or 
Banawa^  whose  founder  lived  at  Baghdad ;  Chisda, 
followers  of  Banda  nawaz,  whose  shrine  is  at 
Kulburga ;  Shuturiah ;  Tabkatia  or  Madria ;  Ma- 
lanej ;  Kafai  or  Gurzmar ;  Jalalia  ;  Sohagia  ; 
Nakshbandia;  Bawapiari  ka  Fakir. —  WiUon^s 
Giosf. 

SGLART.  Abab.  Employed  by  Mubammadans 
in  Southern  India  to  indicate  a  horse  conveyance, 
either  bu|^  or  palanquin  carriage.  In  Bombay, 
the  Tamil  words  Sikram-po,  literally  go  quickly, 
are  applied  to  the  latter  conveyance. 

SHaSTHI.  Hind.  The  sixth  day  of  the  new 
moon  ;  in  Hindu  belief  is  dugdha,  or  unpropitioos 
for  any  good  worL  (2)  A  Hindu  goddess,  pro- 
tector of  children. 

SHASTRA.  Sansk.  The  holy  books  of  the 
Hindus.  Of  the  six  Yedanga  or  bodies  of  learning, 
three  belong  to  grammar ;  one  relates  to  religious 
cerem<Hiies;  a  fifth  to  the  whole  compass  of 
mathematics ;  and  the  sixth  to  the  explanation  of 
obscure  wcords  or  phrases  in  the  Yedas.  Subor- 
dinate to  these  Anga  (though  the  reason  of  the 
arrangement  is  not  obvious)  are  the  series  of 
•acred  poems,  the  body  of  law,  and  the  six  philo- 
sopbicalshtt^ms.  Shastra,  SAJNSK.,is  from  Shas, 
to  role. 

SHASTBEE  or  Shastri,  a  Biabman  learned  in 
the  leligiouB  books  of  the  Huidas. 

SHATATAPA,  a  Hindu  ascetic  mentioned  in 
the  MarkMideya  Purana.  He  was  one  of  the 
Smriti  writers,  and  wrote  the  Karma  Yivaka. — 
Ward,  iv.  p.  27. 

SHAT-u-DIJLAH,  a  name  of  the  Tigris  as  far 
as  Knt-nl- Amaiah,  a  small  town  on  the  left  bank 
Deiily  midmy  between  Baghdad  and  Koornah, 


SHAT-ul-ARAB  is  the  united  stream  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  two  rivers  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. It  is  called  by  British  sailors  the  Basrah 
or  Euphrates.  It  is  a  fine  river,  about  1200  yards 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  for  large 
vessels  drawing  18  feet  to  beyond  Basrah,  a  dis- 
tance of  80  miles  from  its  bar,  in  lat  29°  46'  N., 
and  long.  48^*  40'  E.  The  rise  and  fall  at  spring- 
tides ranges  from  8  to  10  feet.  It  disembogues 
into  the  Persian  Gulf. 

SHAT-ul-HAI,  a  canal  which  leaves  the  Tigris 
nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Kut-ul-Amarah,  and 
runs  to  the  Euphrates  about  80  miles  above 
Koornah. — Mac  Gregor. 

SHAWL  GOAT,  Capra  hircus,  £.,  the  shawl 
goat  of  Spiti,  yields  inferior  wool  to  that  of  Tibet. 
Shawl  goats'  hair  is  called  Pashm  in  Hindi,  and 
Kashmiri  lena  in  Tibetan.  The  common  domestic 
goat  of  I^akh  is  the  well-known  shawl  goat,  <^ 
which  there  are  said  to  be  two  varieties.  One  is  a 
large  animal, with  great  horns,  called  Rappoo  ;  the 
other,  smaller  and  with  slender  horns,  is  called 
Tilloo.  It  thrives  only  in  the  most  elevated  dis- 
tricts. It  is  bred  in  Nubra,  Zanskar,  and  Rukchu, 
but  the  finest  wool  is  brought  from  Ruthog  and 
Gnari,  which  formerly  belonged  to  I^adakh,  and 
from  Chang-Thang,  or  the  southern  and  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Khotan.  It  is  only  shorn  once 
a  year,  and  the  wool  is  at  once  separated  from  the 
coarser  hair.  The  hair  is  pulled  out,  and  is  manu- 
factured into  blanketing,  for  tents,  coarse  sacking, 
and  ropes  for  home  consumption.  The  wool  is 
shorn,  and  is  exported  to  Kashmir,  and  to  Nurpur^ 
Amritsar,  Lahore,  Ludhiana,  Ambala,  Rampur  on 
the  Sutlej,  and  Nepal.  To  Rampur  and  Nepal, 
the  wool  is  exported  direct  from  Ruthog  and 
Gnari,  but  Leh  is  the  entrepot  between  the  other 
shawl  marts  and  the  wool-producing  countries. 
The  fine  shawl-wool  is  called  Lena  (Lana,  Lat.), 
the  common  wool  Bal,  and  the  hair  Pu.  In 
Kashmir,  the  wool  is  sold  to  the  merchants  at 
Kashmiri  Rs.  4.8  or  Company's  Rs.  2.10  per  seer. 
The  average  quantity  of  shawl-wool  exported  from 
Ladakh  to  Kashmir  and  other  places  is  about  16 
loads  or  6400  maunds  of  16  seers  each,  half  of 
which  goes  to  Kashmir  alone.  The  average  price 
in  Ladakh  is  about  two  rupees  per  seer,  or  £20,400 
a  ton.  Each  shawl  goat  yields  about  half  a  seer. 
The  goats  are  about  80,000  in  number,  and  their 
value  £82,000,  each  goat  being  priced  at  four 
rupees.  The  Kashmirian  merchants  purchase  the 
wool  at  Leh,  at  the  rate  of  80  pul  (small  handfuls) 
for  a  small  rupee.  Shawl -wool  is  produced  most 
abundantly  and  of  the  finest  quality  in  the  steppes 
between  the  Shayuk  and  the  main  branch  of  the 
Indus.  About  £10,000  worth  may  be  carried  down 
the  Sutlej  to  Ludhiana  and  DehU.  Mr.  Moororoft 
estimated  the  importation  into  Kashmir  alone  at 
£76,000  of  value,  and  the  annual  value  of  the 
shawl  manufacture  of  Kashmir  at  £300,000. — 
Vigne;  Cunningham;  i/ooiberV  Journal^  ii.  p. 
88. 
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Ch«U,  Cholea,  .    .    .  Fr.  I  Ch»le Poht. 

Sobftlan Oer.    SchavMoi,  .    .    .    .    Hr. 

Sbal,   Gdj.,  Hind-,  Ftm.    SnluTsigal Tah.  ' 

Shxrali, It.     SJuvalu Tkl. 

Kajin-rambut,      Malat.  I 

Id  eoBtern  countrioa  the  shawl  is  considered  the 
moet  esBCDtial  and  graceful  pnrt  of  omAmciitiil 
dress,  and  in  India  it  vim  by  no  nieniu  unusual  to 
pay  10,000  rupees  (£1000)  for  one  of  the  fineat 
Kaahmir  bIihwIb,  -which  in  nil  probability  had 
coat  tho  labour  of  a  whole  family  for  a  lifetime. 
Those  by  far  the  moat  Taluable  are  taken  by  native 

In  the  11  years  1850-61,  the  Kashmir  shawls 
exported  from  India  were  valued  as  under ; — 
IS-W-Bl,  £171,709  ;18!H-55,  £197.890  118.58-59.  £310,027 
1851-52,  146,270  IS-WSG,  209,279  IRTO-liO,  2fi2-828 
1852-*3,  215,659  1856-67,  290.040  1860-61,  351-093 
1853-54,    170-153  1 1857-68,    227,618  \ 

Of  the  above,  80  per  cent,  was  shipped  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  Saei,  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
Oulfs, — America,  France,  and  China  taking  the 
Temaining  part-  The  imporis  and  exports  in 
latter  years  were  as  under : — 


,™porU, 

Expiirta. 

Np. 

B». 

No. 

Rs. 

876-76,  .    . 

321,281 

1(1,1  J.MJ9 

30,053 

10,12,980 

7,.v,„-a 

28,385 

16,69.132 

877.78,  .    . 

271.460 

878-79,  .    . 

427,412 

(i,>-.,S41 

26.113 

12,40,  16 

(■.^■:i..',54 

21,498 

1S80-S1, .    . 

499,896 

678,824 

12,41,  40 

1882  83,  .     . 

813,685 

Althongh  in  many  branches  of  textile  manufac- 
ture Europe  has  outstripped  htr  oriental  teacher, 
there  is  still  found  among  the  workmen  of  the 
east  a  degree  of  tBBt«  in  the  adjustment  of  their 
defrigne,  an  amount  of  skill  applied  to  the  getting 
up  of  the  fabric  and  the  blending  of  p.itlenii, 
aid  colours  EO  aptly  combined,  as  to  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired,  but  rather  to  show  that  what 
Enrops  is  now  arriving  at  in  arts  desi^  by  the 
aid  of  scientific  teachings,  has  been  practised 
amongst  those  ancient  races  during  the  last 
thousand  yeirs.  The  correct  principle  which 
science  baa  laid  down  in  the  schools  of  the  weat, 
that  the  patterns  and  colours  of  woven  goods 
should  diversify  plain  surfaces  without  disturbing 
the  impression  of  flatneee,  has  evidently  been 
known  to  them  from  the  earlimt  times.  Nor  is  it 
in  this  alone  that  the  workmen  of  the  east  excel ; 
they  are  equally  celebrated  for  the  rich  and  varied 
beauty  of  their   patterns,  and  the  strict  appro- 

friat«neEB  of  these  to  the  colours  employed, 
oremost  amongst  the  woven  fabrics  are  the 
world-famed  shawls,  the  finest  of  which,  in  spite 
of  many  imitations  in  Enrope,  are  still  produced 
in  the  vale  of  Kashmir.  From  the  neck  and 
underpart  of  the  body  of  the  wool  goat  is  taken 
the  fine  flossy  silk-like  wool,  which  is  worked  up 
into  those  beautiful  shawls  with  an  exqaisit^  taste 
and  skill,  which  all  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of 
Enrope  has  never  been  aUe  to  imitate  with  more 
than  partial  succets. 

From  the  Ayin  Akbari,  written  in  the  I6th 
century,  we  gUher  that  the  emperor  Akbar  en- 
couraj^  the  manufacture  of  these  shawls  by 
every  means  In  bis  power,  even  deaigning  some 
himself,  and  introducing  a  greater  and  richer 
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variety  of  colours  in  their  patt«ms.  The  same 
work  informs  us  of  the  extension  of  thii  manu- 
facture to  the  State  of  Ijihore,  where  it  is  Ewd 
there  were  then  1000  manufactories  employed  on 
them.  A  mixture  of  wool  and  silk  for  turbands  is 
also  spoken  of.  Akbar  was  very  fond  of  woollen 
stuffs,  especially  of  shawls.  He  ordered  four  kinds 
to  be  made-  First,  Toos  Assal,  which  is  wool  in 
general  grey,  inclining  to  red,  though  some  are 
perfectly  white,  aud  these  shawls  are  incompar- 
able for  lightness,  warmth,  and  softness.  Formerly 
they  were  always  made  with  woo!  in  its  original 
state,  but  His  Majesty  l:ad  some  of  them  dyed,  and 
it  was  said  that  they  will  not  take  a  red  oolonr- 
Secondly,  Safed  Alcheh,  nhich  they  also  called 
Terehdar.  I'he  natural  colours  of  the  wo<J  me 
white  and  black,  and  they  wove  three  sorts  of 
them, — white,  black,  and  grey.  Formerly  there 
were  not  above  three  or  four  different  colours  for 
shawls,  but  Akbar  had  them  made  of  various 
hues-  Third,  Zerody,  Gulabatun,  Kishydeh,  the 
Bundhenun,  Ciieet,  Alcbeh,  and  the  Pursdar, 
which  were  of  His  Majesty's  invention.  Fourtli, 
from  being  short  pieces,  lie  had  them  made  long 
enough  for  Jamahs.  His  Majesty  introduced  the 
custom  of  wearing  two  shawls,  one  under  the 
other,  which  is  a  considerable  addition  to  their 
beauty.  By  the  attention  of  Akbar,  the  manu- 
facture of  shawls  in  Kashmir  was  in  a  veiy 
flourishing  state,  and  in  Lahore  there  were  up- 
wards of  1000  manufacturers  of  t^is  kind.  Ti\i} 
also  made  an  imitation  of  shawls  with  the  warp  of  . 
'  silk  and  the  woof  of  wool,  and  this  kiud  were  called 
,  Mayan.  Of  both  kinds  were  made  turbands,  etc 
I  This  is  now  by  far  the  most  important  mann- 
:  factnre  in  the  Paniab ;  but  it  was  aloiMt 
entirely  confined  to  Kashmir,  until  about  1S20; 
a  terrible  famine  visited  Kashmir,  and,  in  cop- 
sequenco,  numbers  of  the  shawl  -  weavers  emi- 
gmted  to  the  Fanjab  and  settled  in  Aniritsar, 
Nurpur,  Dinanagnr,  TQaknath,  Jalalpur,  and 
I.udhiana,  in  all  of  which  places  the  manufac- 
ture continues  to  flourish.  The  best  shavls  uf 
Panjab  manufacture  are  made  at  Amritor,  which 
is  also  an  emporium  of  the  shawl  trade,  fiit 
none  of  the  shawla  made  in  the  Panjab  cin  com- 
pete with  the  best  shawls  made  in  Kashmir  itself, 
— first,  because  the  Panjab  manufacturers  are 
unable  to  obtain  the  finest  kinds  of  wool ;  and, 
secondly,  by  reason  of  the  inferiority  of  the  dyein;, 
the  excellence  of  which  in  Kashmir  is  attribulw 
to  some  chemical  peculiarity  in  the  water  there. 
On  receipt  of  the  raw  pashm  or  shawt-wool,  the 
first  operation  is  that  of  cleaning  it ;  this  ie  done 
generally  by  women.  The  best  kind  is  cleaned 
with  lime  and  water,  but  ordinarily  the'  wool  ■* 
cleaned  by  being  shaken  up  with  flour.  The  De« 
operation  is  that  of  separating  the  hair  from  tbe 
pashm ;  this  is  a  tedious  operation,  but  the  v«Jm 
of  the  cloth  subsequently  mannfaotured  vmMS 
with  the  amount  of  oare  bestowed  upon  it  j™ 
wool  thus  cleaned  and  sorted  is  spnn  into  thrMO 
with  the  common  ohurka  or  native  spinonig 
machine.  This  is  also  an  opentacoi  reqninof 
great  ewe.  White  pashmina  thread  of  the  &i^ 
quali^  will  sometimes  cost  as  much  as  £3,  lO'J' 
pound.  The  thread  is  next  dy«d,  and  i»  then 
ready  for  the  loom. 

Plain  shawls  are  simply  woven  with  *  '<''*' 
narrow,  and  heavy  sfantOe,  but  variegated  »'""'*' 
are  worked  with  wooden  needks  init«ad  »  ' 
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ahattk,  there  being  a  sepiurate  needle  for  each 
eolour. 

*  The  shawls  are  made  both  long  and  square,  the 
former  generally  measuring  54  inches  vide  and 
126  long,  the  latter  63  to  72  inches  square.  In 
some  parts  of  Asia  these  shawls  are  worn  jast 
Jtt  thej  oome  from  the  loom  ;  bnt  all  those  destined 
for  India  are  carefnlly  washed  and  packed  near 
Lahore. 

About  A.D.  1860,  the  maharaja  of  Kashmir,  to 
check  the  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  shawls 
manufactured  in  his  dominions,  issued  the  follow- 
ing circular : — 

Be  it  known  that  in  the  city  of  Sirco  Nugger,  alias 
Ka^mir,  a  paradise  on  earth,  the  number  of  men  nnd 
women  emplojped  in  the  occupation  of  shawl- weaving 
aggre^tea  70,000,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  inhalntants 
of  this  far-famed  city  are  conneotod  with  the  trade. 
That  owing  to  the  dalnets  of  the  market  in  England 
and  France,  caused  chiefly  by  the  inferior  description 
of  shawls  manufactured,  many  tradesmen  and  merchants 
have  been  subjected  to  heavy  loss  and  some  to  bank- 
mptey,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  weavers  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employ.  On  the  maharaja  s  late  tour 
throogh  Kashmir,  the  circumstance  occupied  his  chief 
attention,  and  from  the  information  he  obtained  he 
ordered  the  following  rules  to  be  established  in  order 
to  aerre  both  manufacturers  and  traders  : — 

1.  Shawla  to  be  uniform  in  size  as  follows : — Ladies' 
■bawls.  3^  yards  by  Ij^ ;  turbanda,  2  yards  by  2 ;  jama- 
war,  4|  yarda  by  ^ 

2.  Any  shawl  badly  wove  to  be  destroyed— the  value 
to  be  recovered  by  the  proprietor  from  the  weaver. 
Sho^d  the  fault  lie  with  the  proprietor,  he  will  be 
pvmished  by  the  Qovemment. 

3.  A  designer  is  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  designs, 
bat  should  he  attempt  to  conceal  any  part  of  a  design 
which  is  purchased  from  him,  be  will  be  severdy 
punished. 

4.  Any  person  convicted  of  robbing  a  firm  of  a  design 
will  be  severely  pmiished. 

5.  Qne  desixner  is  not  at  libertv  to  transfer  designs 
to  another,  ana  as  the  Grovemment  has  now  relinauished 
the  tax,  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  art. 

6.  Not  more  than  six  shawls  are  to  be  wove  from  one 
design,  or  a  heavy  fine  will  be  inflicted. 

7.  T^e  seller  of  a  design  is  not  to  retain  a  duplicate 
or  attempt  to  form  another  exactly  like  the  one  sold ;  in 
such  case  a  fine  will  be  levied  equal  to  ^th  its  value. 

8.  In  future,  duty  will  be  levied  by  measurement  of 
wool  and  worstea,  and  not  by  weight  as  hereto- 
fore ;  this  will  induce  spinners  to  produce  a  finer 
description  of  the  material,  and  will  be  more  profitable 
to  the  wearer. 

9.  His  Highness,  taking  into  consideration  the  dis- 
tressed condition  of  all  manufactories  for  want  of  suf- 
fioient  funds,  and  seeins  that  tradesmen  are  not  disposed 
to  assist  them  with  advances,  has  plaoed  in  the  hands 
of  Pandit  Hunna  Nundjos  and  Hajee  M ooktiar  Shah,  a 
snm  of  Ra.  1.00,000  for  the  purchase  of  raw  material, 
the  same  to  be  delivered  proportionate! v  to  manufac- 
turers, the  value  of  which  is  to  be  refunded  to  Govern- 
ment on  the  sale  of  shawls. 

*  10.  His  Highness  the  maharaja  is  greatly  indebted 
to  Dewan  Kiifiacam,  whoy  from  his  experience,  had 
sasisted  greatly  in  framing  these  rules,  and  enooaraging 
this  important  branch  of  manufacture. 

A  weaving -shop  may  be  occupied  with  one 
shawl,  proyided  it  be  a  remarkably  fine  one, 
above  a  year,  while  other  shops  make  six  or  eight 
id  the  ooone  of  that  period.  Of  the  best  and 
most  worked  kinds,  not  so  much  as  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  is  completed  in  one  day  by  three  people, 
whtdi  is  the  usual  number  employed  at  most  of 
ibe  shops.  Sometimes,  m  order  to  hasten  the 
p^ooe8i^  a  shawl  is  made  in  separate  pieces  in 
diffefeot  looms,  and  the  pieces  are  afterwards 
sewed  together*     This  is  done  with  great  dex- 


terity, so  that  it  is  not  immediately  detected.  It 
very  rarely  happens  that  the  pieces,  when  com- 
pleted, correspond  in  size.  The  shops  consist  of 
a  framework,  at  which  the  persons  employed  sit 
on  a  bench ;  their  number  is  from  two  tic>  four. 
On  plain  shawls,  two  people  alone  are  employed, 
and  a  long,  narrow,  but  heavy  shuttle  is  used  ; 
those  of  which  the  pattern  is  variegated  are 
worked  with  wooden  needles,  there  being  a 
separate  needle  for  the  thread  of  each  colour ;  for 
the  latter  no  shuttle  is  required.  The  oj)eration 
of  their  manufacture  is,  of  course,  proportionate 
to  the  quantity  of  work  which  tlieir  patterns  may 
require.  The  Ustad,  or  head  workman,  superin- 
tcudB,  while  his  journeymen  are  employea  near 
him  immediately  under  his  directions.  If  they 
have  any  new  pattern  in  hand,  or  one  with  which 
they  are  not  familiar,  he  describes  to  tiiem  the 
figures,  colours,  and  threads  which  they  are  to 
use,  white  he  keeps  before  him  the  pattern  on 
which  they  happen  to  be  employed,  drawn  upon 
paper.  During  the  operation  of  making,  the 
rough  side  of  the  shawl  is  nppermost  on  the  frame, 
notwitlistanding  which  the  Ustad  never  mistakes 
the  regularity  of  the  most  figured  patterns.  The 
wages  of  the  Ustad  (the  employer  furnishing 
materials)  are  from  six  to  eight  pice  per  day ;  of 
the  common  workmen,  from  ^ne  to  n>ur  pice  in 
Kashmir  may  be  about  three  halfpence. 

The  shawl  bafs,  or  weavers,  of  the  Pan  jab, 
according  to  their  means,  keep  up  an  establish- 
ment of  from  300  to  400  Shagird  or  apprentices  of 
children  from  five  years  of  age,  to  old  men  and 
women  of  eighty ;  or  else  they  supply  a  certain 
number  of  overseers,  cslied  Ustad,  with  yarn, 
delivering  to  them  at  the  same  time  instructions 
as  to  the  quality,  colour,  patterns,  etc.,  of  the 
goods,  and  these  men  carry  on  the  manufacture 
at  their  own  houses,  with  the  help  of  ordinary 
weavers. 

Though  the  ehawl- weavers  of  Kashmir  are  thus 
scantily  rewarded,  the  fabric  they  produce  has 
often  been  sold  in  London  at  from  £100  to  £400 
the  shawl.  Bnt  it  is  fair  to  state  that  the  manu- 
facture of  a  remarkably  fine  and  elaborate  shawl 
will  sometimes  occupy  a  shop  for  a  whole  year, 
two  or  three  or  perhaps  four  persons  being  con* 
stantly  engaged  on  it. 

The  shawls  are  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
viz.  woven  shawls,  called  Teliwala,  and  worked 
shawls.  Shawls  of  the  former  class  are  woven  in 
separate  pieces,  which  are,  when  required,  sewn 
together  with  such  precision  that  the  sewing  is 
imperceptible.  These  are  the  more  highly  prized. 
In  worked  shawls,  the  pattern  is  worked  with  the 
needle  upon  a  piece  of  plain  pashmina  or  shawl- 
cloth. 

Many  shawls  are  made  up  of  pieoes,  sewn  to- 
gether by  a  rafugar  witli  such  delicaey  that  the 
suture  iB  imperceptible.  Merchants  take  advant- 
f^e  of  this.  When  they  buy  a  shawl  which  they 
think  only  partly  good,  they  cut  out  of  it  such 
parts  as  displease  them.  They  then  draw  on 
paper  a  dcttgn  f or  a  new  piece  to  fill  np  the  gap, 
and  give  it  to  a  shawl-weaver  to  execute.  Ab 
soon  as  the  new  pieoe  is  completed,  it  is  sewn 
into  the  shawl,  which  is  entirely  changed  in  ap- 
pearance, and  often  inunensely  increased  in  value 
by  the  process,  tihawls  are  often  purchased  wilJi 
indifferent  borders,  and  improved  by  putting  new 
ones  on.    The  border  is  always  worked  on  a  web 
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of  silk,  as  this  gives  it  weight  and  solidity,  and 
canseB  the  inhole  fabric  to  set  well 

In  Kashmir,  when  a  shawl  is  about  to  be  made, 
a  small  square  piece  showing  the  design,  by  way 
of  pattern,  is  made  and  carried  to  the  maharaja's 
inspector.  On  approval,  the  piece  is  worked  into 
the  shawl. 

Great  complaints  have  been  made  by  European 
firms  of  the  adulteration  of  the  texture  of  Kashmir 
shawls,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  adultera- 
tion was  practised,  especially  by  mixing  up  Kash. 
inir  wool  with  real  pashm.  In  order  to  provide 
nome  guarantee  against  this,  it  was  proposed  that 
H  guild  of  respectable  traders  should  be  formed, 
who  shonld  be  empowered  to  affix  on  all  genuine 
riuiwls  a  trade-mark,  which  should  be  a  guarantee 
to  the  public  that  the  material  of  the  shawl  is 
genuine  pashm.  At  a  meeting  of  merchants  con- 
nected with  the  shawl  trade,  held  at  Amritsar  in 
1861,  to  consider  the  then  depressed  state  of  the 
shawl  trade  in  the  Panjab,  and  its  causes,  taking 
an  average  of  ten  years,  the  transactions  in  shawl 
goods  amounted  to  nearly  £500,000  per  annum, 
of  which  a  large  proportion  belonged  to  Amritsar 
and  its  shawl  dependencies,  and  the  proportion  of 
the  Panjab  trade  to  that  of  Kashmir  was  then 
stated  to  be  as  3  to  6.  The  chief  shawUbrokers 
in  London  and  Paris  had  urgently  impressed  upon 
the  Amritsar  merchants  the  suicidal  policy  of 
sending  to  the  mari[et  shawls  made  of  adulterated 
wool,  for  unless  the  manufacturers  abstained  from 
mixing  sheep^s  wool  with  the  pashm,  or  from  using 
inferior  pashm,  the  trade  wonld  undoubtedly  die 
out.  Adulteration  was  caused  by  the  fraudulent 
admixture  of  coarse  sheep's  wool,  such  as  Kirmani, 


The  former  supply  the  capital,  and  the  apprentices 
earn  their  livelihood  by  task-work.  The  more 
opulent  Kashnkiri  not  only  keep  large  manufac- 
tories for  shawls,  but  trade  in  wool  and  other 
produce  of  Ladakh  and  Chinese  Tartaiy.  The 
rooms  devoted  to  the  workmen  are  long  apart- 
ments with  looms  placed  in  the  centre,  and 
benches  ranged  parallel  for  the  weavers ;  they  are 
well  lighted  and  airy ;  the  workmen,  all  males,  sit 
hard  employed  the  whole  day,  and  sometimes 
enliven  the  labonr  by  singing  ehoruse^.  They  are 
a  discontented  and  quarrelsome  race,  very  defi- 
cient in  personal  courage,  but  so  litigious,  that 
their  disposition  for  law  has  become  a  proverb. 

They  speak  a  dialect  intelligible  only  to  them- 
selves, though  they  are  also  conversant  with  the 
vernacular.  The  shawls  of  Nurpur  aiil  Tilaknatli 
are  not  much  prized ;  the  work  is  inferior,  but 
the  great  cause  of  inferiority  is  the  hardness  of  the 
water,  which  communicates  a  roughness  to  the 
shawls,  greatly  detracting  from  their  marketable 
value.  The  Kashmiri  themselves  say  that  there 
is  no  water  like  the  river  Jhelum,  and  that  the 
superiority  of  the  shawls  of  the  valley  is  mainly 
ascribable  to  the  virtue  of  the  water.  The  weavers 
of  Kashmir  possess  also  greater  artistic  qualifica- 
tions, since  none  but  the  worst,  who  fail  to  get  a 
livelihood  in  their  native  country,  would  consent 
to  leave  the  charming  valley  for  the  heats  of  the 
Panjab  and  the  discomforts  of  a  strange  country. 
The  present  population  consists  almost  entirely  of 
the  descendants  of  original  emigrants,  and  are 
now  acclimated.  They  still  retain  the  dress  and 
dialect  of  Kashmir,  and  are  constantly  reinfoieed 
by  new  arrivals  from  the  valley.     In  the  cold 


Tibet,  and  even  country  lamb's  wool    The  beauty  .  winter  months,  the   women   adopt    a   peculiar 


of  a  Kashmir  or  Amritsar  shawl  depends  as  much 
on  the  brilliancy  and  durability  of  its  unrivalled 
colours,  and  their  being  carefully  harmonized,  and 
tlie  material  of  which  it  is  made,  as  on  the  quality 
of  the  workmanship.  Sheep^s  wool,  however  fine, 
never  does  assume  that  permanent  brilliancy  of 
colour  which  is  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
pashm.  Kimian,  the  ancient  Garmania,  has  been 
celebrated  from  the  days  of  the  Persian  empire 
for  its  woollen  shawls,  though  they  never  were 
able  to  compete  with  the  Kashmir  manufactures 
in  softness  or  brilliancy.  The  wool  obtained  from 
the  Kirman  sheep  is  long  and  somewhat  thick  and 
silky,  but  it  does  not  retaiu  the  bright  colours 
which  distinguish  a  genuine  Kashmir  shawl.  It 
is  somewhat  cheaper  than  the  best  shawl  pashm, 
and,  being  thicker,  is  more  economical  for  the 
manufacture.  The  merchants,  attracted  by  the 
apparent  advantages  of  the  Kirman  wool,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  the  hidden  dangers  m  its  use, 
largely  adopted  this  wool  as  an  admixture  with 
the  genuine  pashm. 

Colonies  of  Kashmiri  settled  in  the  Panjab  are 
known  by  their  fair  complexion,  their  peculiar 
xlialect,  their  way  of  closely  shaviug  the  head,  and 
wearing  small  skull-caps.  These  people  have 
emigrated  at  various  times  from  Kashmir.  They 
are  divided  among  themselves  into  several 
gtadatMNiB,  and,  like  all  Musalman  races,  have  no 
restrictions  on  marriage,  except  immediate  rela- 
tions; marriages  with  first  cousins  are  not  only 
allowable,  bat  frequently  occur.  They  are  almost 
afeoiusively  employed  in  the  shawl  trade.  There 
are  two  dassee  in  the  profession,  the  master  work- 
OMB  or  Ustada,  and  the  appcianticeB  or  Shagixda. 


custom  of  carrying  under  their  frocks  little  pans 
of  heated  charcoal,  over  which  they  warm  .their 
hands,  and  maintain  the  circulation,  like  English 
ladies  with  their  muifa 

The  shawls  of  Nurpur  are  scarcely  ever  found 
in  the  foreign  market,  while  those  of  Amritsar 
and  Gujerat  are  sold  in  London  and  in  France  in 
considerable  numbers. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Gujerat,  writing 
in  August  18C4,  reported  that  at  the  last  sale  in 
London,  the  Gujerat  shawls  had  sold  at  a  loss  of 
four  annas  in  the  rupee,  and  those  of  Amritsar  at 
a  loss  of  eight  annas,  or  50  per  cent.,  the  Kashmiri 
genuine  shawls  realizing  a  profit  of  25  per  cent. 

In  Ludhiana  there  are  as  many  as  500  shops 
of  pashmina  workers,  giving  occupation  to  more 
than  1000  persons ;  the  reg^ilar  pattern  shawl  is 
much  less  woven  than  plain  pashmina  alwan, 
gloves,  and  stockings,  etc.,  of  pashmina  thread. 
Of  these  fabrics  about  Rs.  70,000  worth  are 
annually  exported,  but  by  far  the  largest  maon- 
facture  is  that  of  the  shawls  and  chadars  made  of 
soft  Rampuri  wool,  and  which  is  often  passed  off 
as  pashmina  or  genuine  shawl- wool.  Of  these 
fabrics  no  less  than  R&  1,  80,000  worth  are  annu- 
ally made  and  exported.  The  import  of  real 
pashmina  wool  from  Rampnr  amounts  to  about 
Rs.  30,000  or  40,000  a  year,  that  of  Rampuri  wo<H 
about  Rs.  20,000.  A  number  of  Rampurchadaifl 
are,  however,  made  of  real  Kaahmfr  pashm. 

The  AmritMT  shawl- weaving  approaches  nearest 
in  excellence  to  the  Kashmir  valley.  In  this  ci^ 
several  European  merchants  and  agents  hafs 
been  supervismg  the  manufacture  and  fgrniihwg 
In  the  Amritaar  district,  aesording  ta 
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lb;  Gmfe,  the  total  number  of  houses  of  Kashmiri 
ahal  baf  is  6493,  of  which  5111  are  in  the  city 
itielf. 

Amritear,  besides  being  the  seat  of  manufac- 
ture, is  also  an  emporium  of  the  Kashmir  shawl 
tnwle.  At  one  tune  the  shawl  manufacture  of 
Amritaar  had  so  deteriorated,  from  the  use  of 
mixed  or  adulterated  pashm,  that  the  trarle  was 
threatened  with  extinction  in  Europe,  and  in 
1861  large  meetings  were  held  at  Amritsar  with 
a  view  to  Uie  adoption  of  measures  to  prevent 
a-hdteratiou,  —  a  coosiderable  and  fraudulent 
admixtare  of  coarse  sheep's  wool  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  maintained  that  the  difficulty  of 
aseertainin^,  by  the  most  experienced  judges, 
before  shawl  goods  are  wadied  and  exposed  for 
a  while  to  the  action  of  the  air,  the  amount  of 
almixtore,  if  any,  that  may  hare  taken  place  in 
t^te  weaving^  of  shawls ; — and  it  may  be  here  men- 
tioned that  the  length  of  the  staples  of  sheep's 
wool  offering  great  facilities  in  spinning  the 
thread  is  the  chief  inducement  to  its  being  used,  the 
pashm  being  very  short,  and  ccmsequently  more 
difficult  to  spill ;  secondly,  the  total  indifference  of 
the  manufacturers  to  the  frequent  and  urgent  re- 
monstrance of  the  dealers  against  practices  which 
they  were  assured  would  lead  to  tbe  discovery  of 
frauds  that  must  affect  all  interested  in  the  trade 
and  manufacture  of  shawl-wool  goods. 

The  principal  kind  of  wool  used  in  adulteration 
waa  a  soft  white  wool  imported  from  Kirman. 
A  shawl  even  of  adulterated  pashm  still  sells 
for  double  what  a  shawl  of  sheep's  wool  would, 
though  the  work  would  otherwise  be  the  same. 
The  shawls  designated  in  India  are — 
Shal-kUani'kar,  a  shawl  woven  of  twisted  thread, 
giving  it  a  peculiar,  regular,  serrated  texture. 

Shal'sada,  a  plain  woollen  shawl  without  em- 
broidery. 

Shal-doridar^  a  shawl  having  a  dori  or  edging. 
Do'shala  is  a  double  shawl. 
Formerly,    Kashmir   shawls  were    exquisitely 
woven,  wiUi  an  elegance  and  chasteness  of  design, 
softness  and  finis !i  in  quality,  arrangement  of 
colours  and  use  of  dyes,  which  the  finest  Paisley 
and  French  shawls  do  not  approach.    These  ex- 
quisite shawls  of  Kashmir  became  rarer,  and  their 
place  was  usurped  by  hand- embroidered  fabrics 
of  lower  value,  with  more  showy  and  more  vulgar 
patterns.      In  the  Panjab  and  in  Dehli,  also, 
workmen    commenced    to    embroider    Kashmir 
cloths  and  net  with  floss  silk  and  braid,  for  sale 
to  Europeans,  who  wear  them  as  tunics,  jackets, 
scarfs,  and  the  like.    In  the  hand- worked  Kashmir 
shawls,  as  also  in  the  Dehli  work,  wooden  needles 
of  hard  wood  are  used,  slightly  charred,  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre  of  the  needle  to  receive  the 
yam.    The  scarfs  of  brocaded  gold  and  silver,  laid 
upon  red,  white,  and  green  grounds,  and  worked 
in  and  interspersed  with  beetles'  wings  and  other 
ornaments,  are  admired  by  Europeans.    One  of 
the  causes  of  deterioration  in  this  manufacture 
has  been  in  Enropeans  inducing  the  weavers  to 
produce  fabrics  of   a  style  far  inferior  to  the 
artistic  articles  of  the  Kashmiri. 

Paris  shawls  are  principally  of  the  kind  known 
as  French  Kashmir,  in  which,  by  the  aid  of  the 
draw4oom  and  of  the  jacquard,  a  surface  appear- 
ance is  giten  predsely  similar  to  that  of  the 
oriental  ahawls.  The  figures  and  colours  of 
Indian  shawls  are  faithfully  copied,  tmd  the  yams 


of  the  weft  are  not  only  equal  in  number  to  the 
colours  of  the  pattern,  but  there  are  also  as  many 
little  shuttles  or  pirns  filled  with  these  yams  as 
there  are  colours  to  be  repeated  in  the  breadth  of 
the  piece.  Each  of  these  smsll  pirns  or  bobbins 
passes  through  only  that  portion  of  the  flower  in 
which  the  colour  of  its  yam  is  to  appear,  and 
stops  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  of  the  cloth 
exactlv  at  its  limit ;  it  then  returns  upon  itse^, 
after  having  crossed  the  thread  of  tne  adjoin- 
ing shuttle.  From  this  reciprocal  interweaving 
of  the  various  yams  of  the  shuttles,  it  happens 
that,  although  the  weft  is  made  up  of  a  great 
number  of  different  threads,  yet  they  form  a  con- 
tinuous line  in  the  whole  breadth  of  the  web,  upon 
which  the  lay  or  batten  acts  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  great  art  consists  in  avoiding  confusion  of 
the  ifuttles,  and  in  not  striking  up  the  lay  till  aU 
have  done  their  part.  A  woman,  assisted  by  two 
girls,  is  able  to  conduct  the  whole  operation. 
But  this  close  imitation  of  the  oriental  snawl  is  a 
very  slow  process,  and  therefore  the  sliawls  must 
be  neoessiuily  costiy.  Lyons  is  famous  for  its 
*  Tibet  *  shawls,  the  weft  of  which  is  yarn,  with  a 
mixture  of  spun  silk.  The  shawls  of  Nismes  are 
celebrated  for  their  low  price,  and  the  ingenuity 
with  which  spun  silk,  Tibet  down,  and  cotton  are 
all  worked  up  together. — Powell,  Panjab ;  Moar^ 
croft,  Tr.;  Watson;  Tomlinson;  M'CuUoeh;  Cat. 
Cat.,  1862;  Faulkner,  Kashmir  and  its  Shawls; 
Times  of  India. 

SHAYUK,  a  valley  and  river  in  the  N.W. 
Himalaya.  The  river  ri^es  near  Kara-korum  pass, 
mns  S.E.  to  N.W.  into  Indus  near  Iskardo ;  length 
300  miles.  It  receives  the  Ghang-chen-mo  68, 
and  Niibra  river  66  miles.  Floods  have  at  different 
periods  devastated  the  whole  course  of  the  Shayuk 
valley,  from  the  glaciers  of  Sassar.  These  floods 
appear  to  be  due  to  the  blocking  up  of  the  upper 
course  of  the  river  by  the  ice,  and  have  been  most 
destructive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  valley.  An 
encamping-gronnd  on  the  plain  of  the  Shayuk 
river  is  called  by  the  Turki  merchants  Murgai,  by 
the  Tibetans  Murgo-chumik. — Thomson^ s  Tr. 

SHEA  BUTTER  is  a  solid  oil  obtamed  from 
the  nuts  of  Ba^sia  Parkii  or  Pentadisma  buty- 
racea,  a  tree  of  the  interior  of  W.  Africa.  The  nuts 
are  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  and  are  gathered 
from  the  ground  in  the  morning  by  women  and 
children.  The  pulp  surrounding  the  nuts  is 
rubbed  off,  and  generally  eaten.  As  a  fruit  it  re- 
sembles an  over-ripe  pear ;  but  it  is  too  sweet  to 
be  much  relished  by  Europeans.  The  nut  is  next 
dried  by  exposing  it  to  a  slow  heat  in  large  day 
caldrons  with  perforated  bottoms.  This,  besides 
carrying  off  moisture,  causes  the  nut  to  shrink  in 
its  shell,  of  which  it  is  divested  in  the  next  opera- 
tion, viz.  threshing.  This  is  done  on  floors,  or 
sometimes  it  is  done  in  large  wooden  mortars 
instead.  The  nut,  now  free,  is  next  thoroughly 
pounded  with  pestle  and  mortar,  then  ground  be- 
tween stones ;  at  this  stage  it  looks  just  like  black 
mud  in  paste.  This  mass  is  washed  in  cold  water, 
then  boiled  till  the  butter  rises  white,  and  is 
skimmed  from  the  surface.  Shea  butter  remains 
hard  at  a  high  temperature  when  well  prepared, 
and  does  not  become  rancid  with  age.  It  has  a 
slightiy  smoky  taste,  acquired  during  its  prepara- 
tion. Some  people  disuke  it  It  has  been  used 
in  cooking ;  and  Mr.  Barter  lived  on  it  and  yams 
without  inconvenisnoe.    It  is  also  called  OiJam 
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butter. — Letter  from  Mr,  Barter  to  Sir  William    farm-bred  from  the  imported  ram.     (See  Ovis.) 


Hooker, 

SHEBA,  mentioned  in  Ezekiel  xxxviii.  13.  *  The 
merchants  of  Sheba  and  Raamah/  etc. ;  *  Haran 
aud  Canneh  and  Eden,  the  merchants  of  Sheba, 
Asshurf  and  Chilmad/  etc.,  Ezekiel  xxrii.  22,  23. 
The  Balad-nl-Jahaf,  a  district  of  Yemen,  is  the 
land  of  Sheba,  the  Ard-us-Shaba,  so  called  to  the 
present  day  by  the  Arabs.  There  are  two  hills  of 
BaJak  in  the  district,  600  paces  apart,  between 
which  a  queen  of  Sheba  built  a  masonry  dam, 
which  burst,  and  the  bursting  is  famed  as  the 
Sail-ul-Anm.  Balkees,  queen  of  Sheba,  was 
stated  to  Solimau  to  have  hairy  legs ;  the  Koran 
(ch.  xxii.)  mentions  the  plan  he  adopted  to 
ascertain  the  fact. — Ouseley's  Tr,  i.  p.  336. 

SHEGHEM,  the  modem  Nablus,  has  in  its 
neighbourhood  the  two  mountains,  Grerizim  and 
Ebal,  each  about  2500  feet  high,  with  Joseph's 
tomb  and  Jacob's  well  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
valley,  the  former  near  the  foot  of  Ebal,  and  the 
Latter  near  the  foot  of  Gerizim.  One  Tur  is  the 
mountain  mass  near  Sinai.  Another  Tur,  the  Et 
Tur,  is  Mount  Gerizim  near  Nablus.  Shechem 
was  made  the  metropolis  of  the  conquering 
Israelites.  Jerusalem  only  became  of  importance 
after  the  vision  of  David  in  2  Chronicles  iiL  1.  It 
was  from  Gerizim  and  Ebal  that  Moses  ordered 
the  law  to  be  read.  It  was  here  that  the  field 
was  bought  by  Jacob  (Genesis  xxxiii.  19).  Shechem 
of  Samaria  (Josh.  xx.  7)  was  a  refuge  city.  See 
Bast 
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Ois, Or. 

Bhera,  M'henda,  .  Hind. 
Gosfand,  ....   P£RS. 

The  shawl  goat,  and 


Casneiro,  .     .     . 
Owzi,  .... 

^vVl|         p       •       •       • 

Pecora,  Ovejas, . 
Far, 


.    POBT. 

Bus. 

Sansk. 

.    .  Sp. 

.  Sw. 
Lak,  .....  TiBKT. 
Koyun,     ....  TuBK. 

a  dwarf  variety  (black, 
with  short  horn),  also  a  race  of  blackfaced  sheep, 
and  the  dumba  or  broad- tail,  are  reared  in  Ladakh 
in  great  numbers.  Four-homed  varieties  of  this 
sheep  are  not  uncommon.  The  blackface,  or 
bunniah,  stands  high,  and  is  a  handsome  animal. 
Moorcroft  says  (Tr.  R.  As.  Soc.  i.  p.  51)  the 
Punk  sheep  of  Ladakh  gives  two  lambs  in  a 
twelvemonth,  and  is  twice  shorn  in  that  period. 
Good  ewes  appear  to  be  obtained  in  Goimbatore 
and  Baramahal ;  but  Jalna  and  Beder  used  to  be 
the  best  places  whence  to  obtain  the  white-woolled 
breed.  The  results  obtained  both  at  Bangalore 
and  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  from  crossing  the 
white-woolled  sheep  of  the  country  with  Saxon, 
Merino,  and  Southdown  rams,  have  been  satis- 
factory, both  as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  wool, 
aud  size  of  carcase.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of 
1855,  of  specimens  of  woollen  manufactures,  the 
most  remarkable  were  those  from  Hoonsoor,  com- 
prising white  and  coloured  blankets  of  various 
textures  made  in  the  native  loom,  some  being 
imitations  of  English  articles,  and  a  decided  im- 
provement upon  the  country  cumbli,  and  cheap 
in  price.  In  Mysore,  the  wool  is  largely  used 
in  caipet  manufacturing.  In  the  Mysore  country 
sheep  thrive  well.  About  the  year  1840,  General 
Gubbon  collected  a  flock  at  a  farm  about  60  miles 
west  of  Basigalore,  and  imported  three  or  four  rams 
annually  from  Sydney ;  mese  amalgamate  so  well 
with  the  country  sheep,  both  in  figure  and  size,  that 


Sheepskins  are  employed  for  purposes  for  which  a 
thin. cheap  leather  is  required,  such  as  for  conmion 
bookbinding,  leathering  for  common  bellows, 
whip-lashes,  bags,  aprons,  etc.  Sheep'  skins  also 
form  the  cheaper  kinds  of  wash  -leather  for 
breeches^  gloves,  and  nnder-waistcoats ;  as  also 
coloured  and  dyed  leathers  and  mock  morocco, 
used  for  women's  shoes,  for  covering  writing- 
tables,  stools,  chairs,  and  sofas,  lining  carriages,  etc; 

SHEETALA.  Sansk.  Cold.  In  Hindu  myth- 
ology  the  goddess  who  cools  the  body  when 
afflicted  with  the  smallpox;  she  receives  many 
honours  from  the  lower  orders  of  Hindus. 

SHEETALA-PATI,  from  SheetaU,  cold,  and 
Pati,  a  mat,  from  Pat,  to  move.  The  mat  is  from 
the  Maranta  dichotoma^^- H^ar/f*s  Hindoos, 

SHEFTAH  or  Shafta,  called  in  Syriac  Agal,  is 
a  skein  of  camel's  wool  thread,  about  nine  feet 
long,  bound  at  distances  of  about  twelve  inches 
with  silk  and  gold  thread.  It  is  wound  round 
the  kufia,  forming  a  large  turband,  and  is  princi- 
pally worn  by  the  Anazeh. — Hamilton's  Sinai,  188. 

SHEKHAWATTI.  This  province  extends 
about  80  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  less  from 
east  to  west.  It  has  the  extensive  dominions  of 
the  raja  of  Jeypore  on  the  south,  on  the  east 
the  dependencies  of  the  British  Gk>vemment,  on 
the  west  the  territories  of  Bikanir,  and  on  the 
north-west  it  has  the  barren  country  of  the 
Batti  clan,  formerly  a  plundering  tribe,  remark- 
able for  carrying  on  their  depredations  on  foot> 
and  still  more  so  for  the  length  and  rapidity 
of  the  incursions  thus  made.  On  the  north  is 
Hurriana,  the  scene  of  tlie  exploits  of  Geoi^ 
Thomas. — Elphinstone's  Cauhul,  p.  3. 

SHEK-U.  Chin.  A  mineral  substance  used 
in  China  as  a  dentifrice,  also  as  a  tisan  in  ferers. 
It  is  brought  from  the  north  of  China,  and  is  said 
to  be  gypsum  or  alabaster. — Bennett 

SHELL. 


Sadaf, Arab. 

Ecaille, Fb. 

Ooquille, „ 

Schale,     ....     Oeb. 


Sipi, Hmo. 

Coiiohiglia,  ....    It. 

Cascara, SF. 

Kabok,   ....  Turk. 


The  ordinary  shell  is  the  protective  covering  of 
the  molluscous  cUiss  of  animals,  in  most  cases 
large  enough  to  enclose  the  whole  body  of  the 
mollusc,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  interior,  and  only 
of  sufficient  size  to  protect  the  heart  and  lungs. 
The  snail  affords  a  familiar  instance  of  an  ex* 
temal  shell.     Shells  are  called  uuividve  or  bival?e, 
according  as  they  consist  of  one  part,  or  of  ttvx> 
parts  joined  together  by  a  hinge.     The  snail  u 
univalve,  the  oyster  is  bivalve.    The  generality 
of  the  bivalve  shells,  including  various  oysters, 
mussels,  etc.,  are  termed  nacreous  shells,  from 
Nacre,  the  French  for  inother*of-pearL    The  so- 
called  shell  of  the  tortoise  is  a  homy  covering, 
and  it  is  obtained   from    Ceylon,  the   Eastern 
Archipelago,  France,  Trinidad,  etc.    The  glisten- 
ing lining  of  oyster  shells,  known  as  mother* 
of  -  pearl,  is  mannfactured  into  articles  of  great 
beauty.    Most  of  the  univalve  shells  are  of  the 
character  called  porcebnous,  from  their  brittleaeBS, 
translucence,  and  the  reaemblanoe  of  their fraetdre 
to  that  of  porcelain. 

The  traoe  in  shells  is  one  of  ejctreme  *Btiqu^ 
in  Ceylon.  The  Gulf  of  Manaar  has  been  fished 
from  the  earliest  times  for  the  large  ohankshsUf 

in  the  fourth  cross  it  was  not  possible  to  distinguish    Turbinella  rapa,  to  be  exported  to  India,  where  i^ 
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is  aavn  into  rings,  and  worn  as  anklets  and 
bracelets  by  the  women  of  Hindostan,  Dacca 
beixi^  the  chief  place  of  manufacture.  Another 
use  for  those  shells  is  their  conversion  into 
tnitnnets,  which  are  sounded  in  the  Hindu 
temples  on  all  ritual  occasions.  A  chank,  in 
which  the  whorln,  instead  of  running  from  left 
to  right,  as  in  the  ordinary  shells,  are  reversed, 
aiKl  run  from  right  to  left,  is  regarded  with  such 
reverence  that  a  specimen  formerly  sold  for  its 
weight  in  gold,  but  one  may  now  be  had  for  £4  or 
£5.  Abu  Zaid,  an  Arab,  who  wrote  an  account 
of  the  trade  and  productions  of  India,  speaks  of 
these  shells  by  the  name  they  still  boar,  which  he 
states  to  be  Schenek.  In  general,  shells  are  more 
prized  for  their  beauty  than  valued  for  their  rarity, 
though  Argus  cowries  have  been  sold  as  high  as 
four  guineas  a  pair. 

One  of  the  principal  sources  whence  the  Ceylon 
snpplieB  of  shells  are  derived  is  the  beautiful  fiay 
of  Venloos,  to  the  north  of  fiatticaloa,  formed  by 
the  embouchure  of  the  Natoor  river.  The  scenery 
at  this  spot  is  enchanting. 

Shells  are  used  as  a  Hux  in  the  furnaces  instead 
of  lime,  and  along  the  coast,  near  Madras,  the 
finest  plaster  is  made  from  calcined  shells.  The 
Placuna  placenta  or  window  shell  is  still  used  as 
a  substitute  for  glass. 

The  chanks  and  large  ornamental  shells  im- 
ported into  India  are  between  7  and  8  millions 
annually,  valued  from  about  two  to  four  lakhs, 
and  from  21  to  over  28  million  cwt.  of  cowries, 
valued  about  a  lakh. 

Shell  middens  occur  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
rivers  of  Perak. — Af*iV«tr,  p.  23  ;  Tomlinson ;  J. 
Ind,  Arch.,  1847  ;  TenneuVs  Ceylon ;  Cosmos 
Indieopleustes,  in  Thevenot,  i.  p.  21. 

SHELLAC  or  Shell-lac,  Chapta-lac,  Hind.,  is 
the  most  common  form  in  which  lac  is  generally 
known ;  it  is  the  substance  liquefied,  strained,  and 
formed  into  thin  transparent  laminas. — Faulknei*. 

SHEMSAQ,  an  inferior  deity  of  the  Kuki.  A 
mde  block  of  wood  put  up  in  every  quarter  of 
a  village  ;  to  it  a  goat  is  offered,  and  they  place 
before  it  the  heads  of  the  slain  in  battle,  or  the 
heiids  of  animals  killed  in  the  chase. 

SUEN.  Sansk.,  Tam.  Meaning  fine,  beautiful, 
the  Schone  of  the  Germans.  It  is  applied  in  several 
ways.  The  Shen  Tamil  (Sen  Damir)  is  that  in 
which  Tamil  classical  poetry  is  written,  and  differs 
considerably  from  what  is  termed  Kodun  Tamil, 


Mongolmn  type  of  physiognomy  which  generally 
prevails  amongst  the  Toung-tha  tribes.  Both 
males  and  females  are  more  decorous  in  their  dress 
than  the  other  hill  tribes,  and  field  labour  as  a 
general  rule  .is  performed  only  by  the  men,  and 
never  by  the  women,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
poverty.  The  Sheudoo  possess  muskets  which  do 
uot  appear  to  be  of  European  manufacture ;  the 
stocks  are  painted  red,  black,  and  yellow,  and  are 
highly  varnished.  Their  powder-flasks  are  made 
of  gyal  horns,  and  are  pnolished  and  beautifully 
inlaid  with  silver  and  ivory.  Captain  Hughes,  in 
charge  of  the  Arakan  hill  tribes,  writing  in  1872, 
mentioned  that  they  have  no  Ka-mi,  or  Koo-mee, 
or  Quay-mee ;  Koon,  or  Mm.  The  Shendoo  tribe 
divides  itself  into  five  or  six  branches,  who  each 
speak  a  different  dialect,  the  most  powerful  of 
whom  are  the  Shaing  Tee  and  Tna-krai-mi,  the 
latter  approaching  Burma  proper,  Chyn  or  Khyn. 
Dr.  Mason  never  before  a.d.  1872  heard  of  the  Tee 
and  Tna-krai-mi,  but  thought  it  probable  the 
names  only  are  new. — Dr,  Mason  in  Uteris, 

SHENG-KWANG,  a  Chinese  pupil  of  Ta-mo, 
the  Indian  patriarch  Bodhidharma.  At  the  town 
of  Yu-hwang  he  is  represented  standing  before 
Ta-mo,  holding  his  own  left  arm  in  his  ri^bt  hand, 
which  he  had  just  cut  off  near  the  shoulder  as  a 
sign  of  his  devotion  and  dominion  over  the  body. 
This  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  5th  century. 
— Dr,  Edkin. 

S HEN-SI,  one  of  the  most  extensive  Chinese 
provinces,  but  the  western  part  of  it  has  been 
erected  into  a  province  under  the  name  of  Kan-«u. 

SHENSOY.  The  Parsees  in  India  have  two  secU, 
the  Shensoy  and  Kudmi,  whose  only  dissimilarity 
arises  from  their  different  mode  of  computing, 
since  1746,  the  era  of  Yezdejird,  which  occasions 
a  difference  amongst  the  two  sects  as  to  the  time 
of  celebrating  their  festivals.  The  numbers  of  the 
Shensoy  ten  times  exceed  those  of  the  Kudmi. 

SHEORANEE  HILLS,  a  litde  south  of  the 
Goomul  river,  stretch  from  the  latitude  of  Dehra 
Ismail  Khan,  downwards  to  nearly  the  latitude 
of  Dehra  Futteh  Khan,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles. 
In  these  hills  is  the  lofty  square-shaped  mountain, 
Takht-i-Suliman,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
Sulimani  range,  running  parallel  for  SCO  miles  to 
the  Indus,  and  forming  the  western  frontier  of 
British  India.  At  the  base  of  this  mountain  runs 
the  important  Zerkuiini  pass,  the  high-road  for 
caravans  to  and  from  Kandahar.    The  Sheoranee 


common  Tamil,  the  spoken  language  of  the  people,  tribe  are  of  Pathan  lineage,  are  of  inferior  stature 
SHENDOO,  a  Burmese  tribe,  who  call  them-  i  to  the  Waziri ;  they  are  warlike  and  predatory, 
selves  Heu-ma,  and  dwell  in  the  mountains  north  '  and  quite  independent  The  number  of  their 
of  Anknn.  The  Khyoung-tha,  or  children  of  the  |  fighting  men  has  been  set  down  at  10,000 ;  but 
river,  are  of  Arakanese  origin,  speak  the  old  |  this  is  high.  They  can  muster  1000  men  within  a 
Arakan  dialect,  and  conform  to  Buddhist  customs.  ,  day^s  notice ;  in  the  course  of  three  or  foar  days 
The  Toung-tha,  or  children  of  the  hills,  are  of  they  will  muster  8000  more.  They  adjoin  the 
niixed  origin,  if  indeed  they  are  not  aborigines  of  British  tracts  of  Tak  (partially)  in  the  north,  then 
the  country.  They  speak  numerous  dialects,  and  Kolachee,  then  Durrabund,  and  lastly  Choudwan, 
wondiip  the  deities  of  the  elements  and  spirits  of  — all  in  the  Dehra  Ismail  Khan  district,  and 
the  hills  and  streams.  The  Shendoo  occupy  the  forming  the  border  plains  of  the  Upper  Dehrajat. 
very  remote  mountainous  country  at  the  heads  of  With  all  the  above  tracts,  the  Sheoranee,  up  to 
the  several  rivers.  They  are  said  to  comprise  a.d.  1850,  had  been  at  feud, 
twelve  powerful  clans,  whose  habitations  extend  SHEPHERD.  Most  of  the  nomade  races  of  Asia 
from  the  Blue  Mountain  to  Cachar  and  Burma  '  are  shepherds.  The  Israelites  largely  herded  sheep, 
proper.  They  are  much  feared,  but  little  or  Moses  herded  the  flock  of  his  father-in-law  Jethro, 
nothing  is  known  respecting  them.  Captain  apriestof  Midian.  David  tended  his  father's  sheep. 
Lewin  describes  them  as  much  taller  than  ordin-    The  chief  shepherds  of  the  B.  of  India  are  the 

Kurumbar  race,  their  name  being  from  Kara,  a 
sheep.    Oree  golla  wanloo,  Koraba  galia  wanloo, 


wj  hillmen,  and  of  much  fairer  complexion ;  and 
the  faces  of  those  he  saw  bore  no  signs  of  that 
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SHEVAROY  HILLS. 


Hunde  koraba  wanloo,  are  dirisiouB.  In  the  BiehnotieesanezclamatioD, 'Theaherkiisoomel' 
Tamil  coon  try,  shepherdB  are  divided  into  many  ;  Ab  soon  as  this  wind  oame  on,  the  thermometer 
clawes,  as  Mauyakarar,  Kuruku,  Payalangattee,  \  rose  ten  d^;rees,  from  80°  to  90**.     The  so-much- 


Sambar,  the  Sival  Idyar,  etc.  They  are  called 
PiUay  and  Kouar.  llie  Dhangar  shepherd  race 
are  a  very  numerous  body.  There  are  56,947 
Dhangar  in  Ihe  Berars,  a  quiet  race,  who  wander 
in  seiu^ch  of  pasture  for  tneir  herds  and  flocks, 
but  often  retum  to  their  settled  homes  on  the 
plains  or  mountains.  The  temples  in  which  they 
worship  their  deities  are  piles  of  hirge  unhewn 
stones,  resembling  the  places  of  woniiip.of  the 
old  Druids.  These  people  render  great  service 
to  cultivators,  who  invite  them  with  an  offer  of  a 
reward  to  pen  their  flocks  in  their  fields,  so  that 
they  may  leave  behind  them  valuable  manure. 
The  founder  of  the  Holkar  family  of  Malwa  sprang 
from  this  race.  The  shepherds  of  India  have  a 
custom,  which  is  pureh^  Asiatic,  of  preceding  their 
flocks  to  pasture.  *  He  shall  feed  me  in  a  green 
pasture,  and  lead  me  forth  beside  the  waters  of 
comfort,'  said  the  Psahnist ;  and  the  daily  custom 
of  the  shepherd  tribe  of  Hindustan  proves  ^at 
this  poetical  and  beautiful  simile  was  drawn  from 
the  practice  of  common  Ufe.  The  Ahir  of  North- 
em  India  now  rear  cattle,  though  seemingly  in 
former  times  shepherds.  Near  Benares  there  nre 
sixteen  clans.  The  Ahar  of  Moradabad  and  Rohil- 
khand  seem  identical  with  the  Ahir.  The  Gadariya 
of  Hindustan  rear  sheep  and  goats.  The  Rewari 
of  the  Rajputana  oases  rear  camels. 

SHEP]M:RD^S  purse,  Capsella  Bursa  Pas- 
toris.  Tsai-tsai,  Ti-mi-tsai,  Chin.  In  China  the 
plant  is  lai^ly  eaten  as  food  by  the  poor.  The 
root  is  used  in  ophthalmia. — Smith, 

SHER.  Pers.  a  lion,  a  tiger.  The  title  Sher- 
wa-Khurshid  (lion  and  sun)  was  devised  in  1808 
by  Fat'h  All  Shah,  to  decorate  foreign  envoys  and 
Europeans  who  had  rendered  important  service 
to  Persia.  It  is  never  conferred  on  any  Persian 
officials. 

SHER  AFKUN,  a  famous  athlete.  His  vic- 
tory over  a  tiger  is  a  recorded  fact  in  Moghul 
history.  He  lies  buried  in  old  Bardwan,  far  away 
from  Uie  place  of  his  birth  in  Turkomania. — TV.  of 
Hind.  i.  p.  157. 

SHER-DALA,  in  Hindu  sculpture,  conventional 
lions,  the  emblems  of  the  Hoisala  Bellala  dynasty. 

SHERIF.  Arab.  Noble ;  in  British  India,  a 
lineage  social  title  of  a  Muhammadan  whose  father 
was  a  Shaikh  and  mother  a  Syudani;  also  the  title 
of  the  ruler  of  Mecca.  Hamilton,  an  old  writer, 
describes  the  Sherif  of  Mecca  of  this  day  as  havine 
three  slashes  on  each  side  of  the  face,  called 
masha-ly,  which  though  then  falling  into  disuse, 
had  been  the  mark  of  all  persons  born  within  the 
sacred  territory.  In  his  hand  he  carried  the 
mashab,  the  camel-stick  of  almond-wood,  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  original  of  the  jackal-headed 
wand  with  which  some  of  the  Egyptian  deities 
are  represented,  and  which  is  here  almost  regarded 
as  the  symbol  of  royal  power.  In  his  Kashmir 
waistband  was  stuck  a  poniard  with  a  gold  and 
jewel-studded  handle. — namt'ifon,  Sinaiy  p.  116. 

SHER  KHAN,  an  Afghan  who  raised  a  large 
force  in  Bengal  and  drove  the  emperor  Humayun 
from  the  throne.  He  reigned  about  Ave  years, 
and  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  magazine. 
He  was  an  able  soldier.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
SOB  S^im,  who  reigned  nine  years. 

SHEBKL    Abab.    The  emt  wind  of  Scripture. 


dreaded  sherki  seems  to  blow  from  any  quarter 
from  E.  to  N.E.  It  resembles  the  Italian  sirocco, 
pronounced  sciroeco,  and  no  doubt  the  same  word 
as  sherki,  t.e.  easterly.  The  Kurds  calls  it  Baya 
Rish,  or  black  wind. — Rich's  Kurdistan,  i.  p.  125. 

SHERKIST.  Hind.  A  sort  of  manna  found 
on  the  Hedyaarum  alhagi,  one  of  the  Leguminossa, 
produced  principally  in  Kabul.  It  occurs  in  un- 
equal, dark -brown  pieces,  of  a  bitter-sweetish 
taste,  and  is  mixed  with  the  stalks  of  the  plant  on 
which  it  is  produced.  It  is  used  by  the  natives  as 
a  laxative  and  refrigerant  in  fever,  in  doses  of  Jj- 
It  is  imported  into  India  from  Kabul  and  Khor- 
asan. 

SHERKUN,  a  six-pointed  diagram,  for  which 
the  Brahmans  have  several  mysterious  names ;  but 
it  is  generally  called  sherkun,  which  means  little 
else  than  six-pointed.    If  it  have  five  points,  it  is 
also  replete  with  myUiological  allusions ;  Siva  and 
Brahma  have,  or  had,  five  heads.     The  diagrams 
have  also  mathematical  properties  of  a  mysterious 
description;  and  they  serve,  like  the  fox  and  goose 
or  solitaire  boards,  for  a  game,  played  with  cowries 
or  with  dice,  guiding  the  movements  of  the  men. 
It  is  a  popular  game,  and  the  instruments  of  play 
are  always  at  hand ;  the  lines  drawn  in  the  doBt 
with  the  finger,  and  a  few  stones  picked  up,  can 
furnish  the  means  of  gaming.   Cowries  being  used 
as  money,  two  or  three  of  them  are  rarely  wanting 
to  a  party  disposed  to  play.    The  triangle  is  called 
trikun,  which  it  literally  means,  and  has  been  ex- 
plained by  a  Brahman  as  the  symbol  of  certain 
deities  or  powers,  and  the  type  of  triune  oo- 
equalitv ;  and  hence  appUed  by  some  to  the  three 
great  deities  conjointly.     A  point,  called  purm, 
represents  the  deity,  having  neither  length  nor 
breadth,  self  -  existing,   containing  nothing.     A 
circle  is  Brahm,  eternity;  having  neither  begumiog 
nor  end ;  unity,  perfection. — Moor,  p.  404. 

SHERLEY.  Three  brothers  of  ttus  name.  Sir 
Thomas,  Sir  Anthony,  and  Sir  Robert,  who  travelled 
in  Persia,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Spain,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  and  beginning  of  the  17th 
centuries. 

SHERRY,  a  wine,  principally  produced  in  the 
vicinity  of  Xeres  in  Spain,  of  a  deep  or  light  amber 
colour,  and  fine  aromatic  odour ;  its  taste  is  warm, 
with  some  degree  of  the  agreeable  bitterness  d 
the  peach  kernel.  It  is  extensively  used  as  a 
dinner  wine. — Faulkner, 

SHER  SHAH.  HLb  tomb  is  on  a  square  tenaoe 
in  the  middle  of  a  large  tank  near  Sasseram  in 
Shahabad. 

SHERWATTY,  a  river  on  the  western  side  of 
India,  in  the  Dharwar  collectorate,  which  falls 
1000  feet,  near  the  village  of  Qarsipa. 

SHEVA  GANGA,  a  large  zamindari  in  the 
Madura  district,'  1460  square  miles.  It  contains 
2070  villages  and  1265  hamlets.  It  formed  part 
of  the  Ramnad  chiefship  until  1729. 

SHEVAROY  HILLS,  Survarayar  Malai,  a  hill 
range  in  Salem  district,  Madras,  situated  betwM 
lat  ll""  48'  and  ll""  55'  N.,  and  between  kmg.  7r 
18'  and  78°  24'  80"  B.,  are  a  mass  of  dewel/- 
wooded  flat-topped  hills,  the  mean  height  h«iBg 
4600  feet,  and  the  highest  peak  5260  feet  Tiuse 
hills  are  an  irregular  mass  of  mountains,  sepsratso 
by  deep  valleys.    Theur  entire  length  fpo«  «"** 
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tD  loath  is  about  17  mileB,  and  their  breadth  10 
or  12  miles.  The  superficial  area  of  the  higher 
plateau  has  been  estimated  at  100  square  miles. 
They  form  the  northern  boundary  oi  the  valley 
10  which  the  town  of  Salem  lie&  The  Shevaroyen 
or  Green  Mountain  is  about  5200  or  5300  feet 
of  eleyation.  Yarkaud  (Yerkadu)  is  the  largest 
European  settlement  in  the  hills.  It  is  situated  on 
that  portion  of  the  plateau  nearest  to  the  town  of 
Salem.  The  land  m  the  valleys  is  under  coffee 
cultivation. 

SHIAU,  Muhamnindan  sectarians.  The  only 
material  point  of  faith  in  which  the  Shiah  differ 
from  the  Snnni^  is  their  belief  that  All,  the  com- 
panion,   son-in-law,    and    cousin    of    Mahomed, 


hb  *  il/  or  moving  population,  who  frequent  Ulmiir, 
Jaukira,  Sorbagh,  Kaffir-Killa,  Khyrabad,  Kusar, 
Chuckaktoo,  Takht-i-Khatoon,  and  other  sites, 
which  can  scarcely  be  called  villages.  He  also 
numbers  Arabs  among  his  subjecta,  many  of  that 
tribe  having  been  long  settled  here.  Pop.  40,000. 
Shibarghan  is  considered  to  be  a  very  ancient 
place,  being  given  to  the  days  of  the  Kaffir 
(Greek),  and  it  is  still  the  strongest  fort  in  these 
parts.  The  ark  or  citadel  is  built  of  brick  and 
mortar,  and  surrounded  by  outer  walls  of  mud. 
Kalik  AH  Beg,  a  chief  of  Balkh,  besieged  it  for 
seven  years  without  success ;  but  it  must  only  be 
understood  to  be  strong  against  Uzbaks,  who  are 
badly  supplied  with  ariSleiy.    Water  is  conducted 


ought  to  have  immediately  succeeded  the  prophet,  ,  to  it  from  the  rivulet  of  Siripool. 
instead  of  Abubakr,  Omar,  and  Osman.  They  SiripooL — In  1840,  an  Uzbak  of  the  tribe  of 
recognise  twelve  Imams,  or  heads  of  the  faith,  in  >  Auchmuelee  governed  Siripool.  His  *  il '  were  in 
All  and  his  successors,  of  whom  the  twelfth  Imam,  |  Sungcharuk,  Paogan,  Gooiviewan,  and  Daghdrab. 
Mahdi,  is  believed  by  one  sect  to  be  still  alive,  '  Siripool  itself  is  as  large  as  Maimuna. — Bumes; 
and  expected  to  reappear.    These  are  known  as  the  '  East  India  Papers ;  MacGregor. 


MahdawL  Another  sect  believe  that  Mahdi  has 
appeared  and  gone,  and  are  styled  the  Ghair-Mahdi. 
The  Shiah  sect  are  chiefly  in  Persia,  a  considerable 
number  in  Oudh  and  Hyderabad.  The  bigoted 
amongst  them,  on  the  18th  Zihaj,  make  three 
im^ea  of  dough  filled  with  honey,  to  represent 
Abubakr,  Omar,  and  Osman,  and  stick  knives 
into  them.  The  Shiah  Muhammadan  often  marry 
by  the  mita  ceremony  for  a  brief  period.  —  Wilson^s 
Gloss. 

SHIBARGHAN,  a  town  in  Afghan  Turkestan, 
250  mUea  N.E.  of  Herat,  and  60  nules  W.  of  Balkh. 
It  contains  1:^,000  souls,  Uzbak  and  Parsivan. 
The  people  are  brave.  Across  the  Murghab,  and 
towaros  Balkh,  lie  the  small  states  of  Andkhui, 
Maimuna,  Shibaighan,  Siripool,  aud  Akchee. 
They  have  undergone  various  political  changes, 
and  have  been  described  by  Bumes,  Pottinger, 
Ferrier,  and  Wheeler,  and  have  latterly  formed 
part  of  Afghan  Turkestan.  In  A.D.  1830,  all  of 
them  were  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  and  inde- 
pendent, though  they  sent  presents  of  horses  both 
to  Herat  and  Bokhara. 

All  of  these  chiefships  are  situated  in  the  plain 
country,  which  in  general  is  well  watered  by  rills 
or  canals,  and  has  an  abundance  of  forage  for 
camels  and  horses,  which  are  numerous.  The  soil 
is  di^,  but  there  are  many  gardens  near  the  towns. 
The  style  of  building,  from  a  scarcity  of  wood,  is 
that  of  the  beehive  shape.  There  is  a  good  open 
caravan  road  from  Meshed  to  Balkh,  which  is  a 
journey  of  sixteen  days;  thus,  from  Meshed  to 
Shumkhs,  four ;  to  the  Monghul,  three ;  to  Mai- 
muna, four ;  and  to  Balkh  in  five  days.  This  is 
much  the  nearest  route  to  Kiibul  from  the  west. 

Andkho  or  Andkhui,  in  1840  was  ruled  by 
Shah  Wali  Kbau,  an  Afghan  Turk,  who  settled 
here,— others  of  his  tribe  in  the  time  of  Nadir. 
They  were  then  of  the  Shiah  sect,  but  are  now 
SnnnL  The  *il^  of  the  chief,  besides  his  own 
race,  are  Arabs.  Wheat  is  here  a  triennial  plant. 
Andkhui  was  the  place  where  Moorcroft  died. 
Akchee  is  a  dependency  of  Balkh,  42  miles  distant. 
Maimuna  is  the  most  important  of  the  whole ; 
the  chief  in  1840  was  Mirza  Khan,  an  Uzbak  of 
tlto  tribe  Wun,  and  his  country  extended  from 
Maimuna  to  the  Miurghab,  and  adjoined  that  of 
Sher  Muhammad  Khan,  Hazara.  Maimuna  itself  is 
an  open  town,  or  rather  village,  of  about  500 
hoaaes ;  but  the  strength  of  the  chief  oonsists  in 


Tarbil,  D&dap,  .     MAtAT. 
Salukong,      .     .  „ 

Siphar,     ....  PsBS. 


SHIBWALA  or  Shivalai  is  the  local  name  of 
the  range  separating  the  Dehra  Doon  from  the 
plains  east  of  the  Jumna,  and  this  has  given  the 
term  Siwalik.  It  was  in  the  Siwalik  Hills  that 
Captain  (now  General)  Sir  Proby  T.  Gautley,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century,  discovered  the 
presence  of  fossils :  aud  the  collections  made  by 
him  and  Dr.  Falconer  were  described  by  the  latter 
in  the  Fauna  Antiqua  Sivalensis  and  Palseonto- 
logical  Memoirs.  The  great  fossiliferous  deposit 
of  the  Siwaliks  is  near  the  valley  of  Markanda, 
westward  of  the  Jumna,  and  below  Nahun.  By 
the  joint  labours  of  Captain  Cautley  and  Dr. 
Falconer,  and  of  Lieutenants  Baker  and  Durand, 
a  sub-tropical  mammalian  fossil  fauna  was  brought 
to  light,  unexampled  for  richness  and  extent  in 
any  other  region  then  known. 

SHIELD. 

Daraq,  Tors,    .    .   Arab. 

Dhal, Hind. 

Tameng,  Paris,      Malay. 
Prisai,  Otar-otar,        „ 

The  use  of  the  shield  or  buckler  was  universal 
over  all  the  Malay  aud  Philippine  Archipelagos 
before  the  introduction  of  fireiarms,  and  is  still 
continued  by  all  the  ruder  tribes.  There  are  seven 
different  Malay  names  for  its  forms,  four  of  which 
are  native, — two  taken  from  the  Javanese,  and 
one  from  the  Telugn.  Wherever  the  sword,  the 
javelin,  the  spear,  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  blow- 
pipe are  used  as  weapons,  the  shield  is  still  carried 
for  protection. — CratvfurcTs  Diet  p.  879. 

SHIGNAN,  a  hill  state  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Amu,  to  the  N.  of  Darwaz.  Inhabited  by  the 
Galcha,  who  are  Shiahs.  Like  all  the  Tajak,  they 
speak  an  old  form  of  Persian.  PopuUtion,  300. — 
Trotter,  C.  As. 

SHIGRI,  a  river  of  Spiti  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya, 
with  a  great  glacier,  which  about  a.d.  1830  burst, 
and  a  vast  inundation  ensued,  destroying  much 
life  and  property.    See  Glacier. 

SHIHIYyIN,  a  tribe  occupying  Amsandam 
Islands  (kt.  26''  22'  30"  N.).  They  profess  Muham- 
madanism,  but  are  grossly  ignorant  and  regardless 
of  its  forms.  The  tribe  aliM>  possess  the  country, 
with  five  towns,  from  Cape  Musseldom  to  Ramse, 
a  pirate  port  The  more  civilised  part  of  the  tribe 
are  engaged  in  the  pearl  fishery,  in  trade  and 
agriculture,  and  as  fishermen ;  tbeirpearl  fishery 
being  wortn  3000  tomani  yeiriy.    The  tribe  Ittve 
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14,000  men,  and  they  are  the  constant  enemies  of 
the  Joasmi.  Near  Atnsandam  Island  is  Khasab  Bay, 
ocoupied  by  fishermen  who  are  said  to  -be  descend- 
ants of  the  Portuguese. 

SHIKAR.  Hind.,  Pers.  Game,  prey,  field- 
sports.  Shikar^ah,  or  hunting- places,  Hela,  as  the 
Sindians  call  them,  formed  a  peculiar  feature  in  the 
face  of  Sind.  The  Talpur  Amirs  of  Sind  calculated 
that  erery  head  of  deer  killed  cost  them  £80,  and 
this  is  no  exaggeration,  duly  estimating  the  loss  of 
revenue  occasioned  by  converting  valuable  land 
into  hunting  forests.  They  were  entangled  thickets 
of  tamarisk  and  hibul,  extending  for  three  miles 
along  the  river-side,  and  a  mile  deep,  and  were 
numerous  below  Sehwan. 

The  Shikari  (huntsmen),  or  Dapher  race  of  Sind, 
are,  if  possible,  an  even  more  degrtidetl  race  than 
the  Bale-Shahi.  Their  second  name  is  probably 
derived  from  the  dapho,  a  broad -headed  javelin 
with  a  shaft  six  or  seven  fee}  long,  their  favourite 
weapon.  The  Shikari  are  neither  Muhammadans 
nor  Hindus.  They  were  numerous  about  Amerkot 
and  the  Thur,  where  they  subsist  by  manual 
laboiur,  agriculture,  and  hunting.  In  these  regions 
there  is  something  remarkably  wild  and  savage  in 
their  appearance.  The  only  garment  worn  is  a 
cloth  round  the  waist,  except  in  winter,  when  a 
tattered  blanket  preserves  them  from  the  cold. 
Armed  with  his  usual  weapons,  the  Shikari  gener- 
ally seeks  the  wildest  part  of  the  country,  where 
he  can  find  the  greatest  number  of  hogs,  jackals, 
lynxea,  and  a  kind  of  lizard  called  Giloi. — Burtoti's 
Scinde. 

SHIKARI.  Hind.  A  hunter,  a  sportsman.  In 
the  centre  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  i&  a  hunter 
race  who  style  themselves  Bhowri,  but  are  known 
as  Hirn  Shikari  and  Him  Pardi. 

SHIKARPUR,  a  town  in  Upper  Sind,  in  kt. 
27°  57'  14"  N.,  and  long.  68°  40'  26"  E.,  20  miles 
due  W.  of  the  Indus,  connected  by  good  roads 
with  Jacobabad,  from  which  it  is  distant  26  miles 
south-east  It  gives  its  name  to  a  revenue  dis- 
trict lying  between  lat  27°  and  29°  N.,  and 
between  long.  67°  and  70°  E.  Area,  8818  square 
miles;  pop.  (1872),  776,227.  Shikarpur  is  a 
great  central  entrepot,  trading  with  Central  Asia, 
Afghanistan,  and  Bokhara.  Its  Hindu  merchants 
have  the  whole  commerce  of  Central  Asia  in 
their  hands,  through  an  extensive  agency.  It  is 
especially  the  home  of  these  bankers,  where  their 
families  are  fixed,  and  where  are  detained  those 
of  the  gomastah  or  agents  located  in  foreign 
countries.  Shikarpur,  no  doubt,  attained  its  high 
rank  under  the  Duraui  monarchy  of  Afghanistan, 
and  much  of  the  prosperity  of  its  bankers  was  due 
to  the  vicious  operations  of  that  dynasty.  Between 
the  domain  of  Shikarpur  and  Baluchistan  stretches 
a  barren,  naked  tract,  known  as  the  *pat'  of 
Shikarpur.  It  is  between  SO  and  40  miles 
across.  Not  a  tree  or  shrub  vegetates  on  this 
expanse. 

SHIKHOE.  BuRM.  A  Burmese  obeisance. 
The  shikhoe  consists  in  the  Burman  squatting  on 
the  ground  and  at  the  same  time  raising  his 
clasped  hands,  with  fingers  extended,  to  his  fore- 
heaci  two  or  three  times,  while  he  simultaneously 
bends  his  body  forward.  This  is  the  customary 
Burmese  mode  of  addressing  a  superior,  and  the 
monks  or  phoungyes  are  always  approached  in 
this  fashion. — Fu/e,  p.  82. 

SHI  KING,  the  sacred  books  of  the  Chinese, 


were  translated  into  Latin  by  Father  Lachartre,  a 
Jesuit  missionary  of  China. 

SHILLONG,  mountain  range  in  the  Khaasya 
and  Jaintia  Hills  district,  Assam,  overlooking  the 
station  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  lat.  25°  82' 
89"  N.,  and  long.  91°  55'  32"  E.,  on  a  table-land 
4900  feet  above  sea-level,  and  67  miles  south  by 
road  from  Gauhati  (Gowhatty).  It  is  a  fine  open 
station,  with  a  view  of  the  snowy  Himalayan  range. 

SHIMBEAMS,  in  Madras,  are  planks  20  to  80 
feet  long,  3  inches  to  2  feet  iu  breadth,  and  from 
4  to  8  inches  thick. 

SH1M06A,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  foxm* 
ing  the  north-western  portion  of  the  Nuggar 
division  of  Mysore,  lying  between  lat.  13°  SO'  and 
14°  38'  N.,  and  between  long.  74°  44'  and  7G°  6' 
E. ;  area,  3797  square  miles.  Of  its  population^ 
the  Wokliga  (56,584)  are  agricultural  labourers ; 
Idiga  (49,987),  who  are  toddy  -  drawers ;  and 
Sadars  (44,881),  cultivators.  The  Lingaets,  who 
have  always  been  influential  in  Uiis  part  of  the 
country,  number  52,701.  Out-castes  are  returned 
at  60,858;  wandering  tribes,  18,001 ;  wild  tribes, 
5558. — Imp,  Gaz, 

SHIMR,  a  native  of  Sham  or  Syria,  the  mur- 
derer of  the  Imam  Husain,  son  of  AIL  His  name 
is  held  in  detestation. 

SHINA.  Pushtu.  Shima,  Hind.  An  inflated 
hide  of  the  ox  or  goat,  closed  by  a  wooden  plug, 
commonly  used  on  the  Indus  for  crossing  rivers. 
Two  are  usually  lashed  together.  The  rider 
strides  across  them,  passes  each  leg  through  a 
loop  of  strapping  hanging  like  a  stirrup  on  each 
side,  and,  holding  each  vent-plug  in  either  hand, 
and  then  plunges  out  into  we  foaming  torrent, 
paddling  with  arms  and  legs  as  in  the  act  of 
swimming.  Much  dexterity  and  skill  are  required 
to  prevent  a  capsize. 

SHIN-BUNG,  a  deity  of  the  Chinese,  in  honour 
of  whom  they  hold  an  agricultural  festival 

SHINGLE,  a  long,  flat  board  of  wood,  used  for 
roofing  houses. 

SUING  WONG,  a  Chinese  deity,  the  protector 
of  walled  cities.  He  is  worshipped  annually  on 
the  second  day  of  the  year ;  but  his  great  festival 
is  on  his  birthday,  on  the  24th  day  of  the  7th 
month. — Gray,  p.  150. 

SHIN-NUNG,  a  mythical  emperor  of  China, 
who,  the  people  believe,  instituted  agriculture. 

SHINTIYAN  is  the  common  sword-blade  of 
the  Bedouins;  in  Western  Arabia  it  is  called 
Major  (from  tlie  Magyras?),  and  is  said  to  be  of 
German  manufacture.  Good  old  weapons  of  the 
proper  curve,  marked  like  Andrew  Feraras  with 
a  certain  number  of  lines  do^vn  their  length,  wUl 
fetch,  even  in  Arabia,  from  £7  to  ££  The 
modem  and  cheap  ones  cost  about  10s. — BurtotCs 
Mecca,  i.  p.  365. 

SHINWARI,  an  Afghan  tribe;  besides  their  por- 
tion of  the  hills,  have  the  lands  immediately  west 
of  them,  and  some  of  the  valleys  of  the  Safed  Koh 
range.  More  westerly  still,  under  the  same  hiU 
range,  they  are  found  south  of  Jidalabad,  and  are 
the  neighbours  of  the  Khogani.  They  are  hi^^y 
predatory. 

SHIP. 
Safika,  Markib,  .  Abab. 
Grab,  Zorac},  Kosal,  ,. 
Navire,  Vaisseau,  .  FR. 
Schiff,  ....  Ger. 
Nao,  JahaE,  .  .  Hiitd. 
Nave,  Naviglio,    .    .    It. 


Vascello,  .  .  •  •  Ir. 
Navia,  ....  Lat. 
Jabaz,  Kiahti,  .  .  Pkbs. 
Nave,  Navio,  Basel,  .    Sp. 

Baque, , 

Ghemi,  Tekne,     .    TUBK. 
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Notices  of  the  various  kinds  of  ships  "will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  Boats.  On  the  eastem 
ade  of-  the  Peninsula  of  India,  the  ship  is  built 
vHh  her  keel  parallel  to  the  shore,  and,  as  it  may 
happen,  from  200  to  300  feet  from  low -water 
muK.  When  completed,  she  is  placed  on  two 
Strang  pieces  of  timber,  called  dogs  (in  the  nature 
«l  a  aleo^e  of  enormous  dimensions),  and  on  these 
a  sort  of  moreable  cradle  is  constructed  to  keep 
the  vessel  upright.  Two  lone  palmyra  trees,  a 
lexer  of  the  second  kind,  are  wen  applied  to  the 
ends  of  the  dogs,  and  by  means  of  tnese  powers, 
they,  together  with  the  vessel  that  rests  on  them, 
are  gradoaUy  pushed  forward  over  a  platform  of 
logs  until  they  arrive  at  the  lowest  pitch  of  low 
water,  or  as  far  beyond  it  as  the  levers  can  be 
used.  Ta.ckles  are  applied  to  tiie  ends  of  the 
levers  to  increase  the  power;  the  fulcrums  are 
wreatiifl  of  rope,  fastened  to  the  logs  on  which 
the  veasel  slides,  and  are  removed  forwards  as 
she  advances.  Two  cables  from  the  land  side  are 
fastened  to  the  vessel  to  prevent  her  from  sliding 
too  rapidly,  and  these  are  g^tMlually  let  out  as  she 
advances.  It  is  commonly  the  work  of  two  days 
to  transport  the  vessel  to  the  margin  of  low  water. 
If  the  tide  does  not  rise  high  enough  to  float  her 
from  thence  (which  it  seldom  does,  if  the  vessel 
be  of  any  considerable  burden),  part  of  the  cradle 
is  taken  away,  and  the  ship  l^t  chieflv  to  the 
support  of  the  cradles  till  high  water,  when  they 
are  suddenly  let  go,  and  the  vessel  falls  on  her 
side,  and  with  the  fall  disengages  herself  from  the 
remains  of   the  cradle,  and  at  the  same  time 

eunffes  into  deeper  water.    A  ship  of  500  tons 
ks  Deen  launched  in  this  manner.  —  RenneWs 
Memoir^  p.  245. 

SHIRAR,  the  inspissated  juice  of  grapes. 

SHIRAZ,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Fars, 
was  founded  a.d.  622.  It  was  taken  by  Timur 
A.D.  1880.  It  is  in  lat  29°  37'  56"  N.,  and  long. 
52°  A(f  22"  £. ;  is  4850  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the 
centre  of  a  plain  25  miles  long  and  10  or  12  miles 
broady  amidst  mountains.  It  has  a  low  wall  of 
mud  and  six  gates,  surrounded  by  gardens,  some 
of  them,  as  the  Jahan  Numa,  beautiful.  It  has 
7780  houses.  The  tomb  of  the  poet  Hafiz  is  in  a 
garden  1^  miles  from  the  dty.  The  climate  is 
agreeable,  but  not  favourable  to  Earopeans  in  the 
nunmer  months.  The  tomb  of  Sadi  stands  by 
itself  in  a  recess,  but  that  of  Hafiz  requires  to  be 
pointed  out  from  a  multitude  of  others  around  it. 
The  vrine  of  Shiraz  is  a  fine,  powerful,  diy  wine, 
not  so  dark  as  brown  sherry.  Near  the  Jahan 
Kuma  in  Shiraz  is  a  building  called  Ghahal  Tan, 
'the  forty  bodies  or  persons.'  Another,  the  Haft 
7!an,  or  'seven  persons,*  so  named  from  the 
number  of  holy  men  there  buried.  At  Shiraz, 
Hassa,  and  in  India,  African  slaves  are  distin- 
^[aished  by  flowery  names  or  epithets,  express- 
uig  beauty  and  fragrance,  in.  proportion  to  their 
nfSoral  ugliness  or  offensive  smell,  —  as  Yasmin, 
the  jasmine ;  Snmbul,  the  hyacinth ;  Jauhar,  the 
jewel ;  and  Mi^bul,  the  pleasing  or  agreeable. — 
Vigne ;  Oiueley's  Tr. ;  Morier ;  Eraser ;  Chesney ; 
Ahhott;  Rich;  Henell;  Taylor;  Clerk ; ^  Pelly ; 
Kinncir, 

SHIRHAWTI  RIVER  falls  into  the  Arabian 
Sea ;  at  its  embouchure  it  is  about  400  yards  in 
widtii,  and  in  the  rainy  season  some  80  feet  in 
depth.  This  immense  body  of  water  rushes  down 
•a  rocky  dope  for  800  feet  at  an  angle  of  45°,  at 


the  bottom  of  which  it  makes  a  perpendicular 
plunge  of  850  feet  into  a  black  and  dismal  abyss, 
with  noise  like  the  loudest  thunder.  The  whole 
descent  is  therefore  1150  feet,  or  several  times 
that  of  Niagara,  but  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
latter  is  somewhat  larger  than  in  the  former. 

SHIRKHISHT.  Hind.  Manna  from  Fraxinus, 
sp.  Ehorasan  manna,  from  Khorasan,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  produce  from  an  olive. 

SHIRNA.  Hind.  Shinaz,  Pushtu.  The  in- 
flated large  buffalo  or  bullock  skin  used  for  cross- 
ing streams  in  the  Himalaya  hills.  In  Kashmir 
these  large  skins  are  not  used,  but  small  ones  tied 
two  together.     See  Shina. 

SHIRWAN,  in  lat.  38°  81'  to  40*»  44'  N.,  a  pro- 
vince of  Georgia,  about  135  miles  long  and  20  to 
40  miles  broad,  with  an  area  of  10,386  square 
miles.  It  was  the  finest  province  of  Persia,  but 
was  ceded  to  Russia  in  1724,  and  again  in  1826. 
Its  people  are  Armenians,  Muhammadans,  and 
Tartars. — MacGregor. 

SHIRZY  RAO  GHATGAY,  a  Mahratta  leader 
and  minister  of  great  notoriety.  He  was  tiie 
father  of  Baiza  Bai,  who  married  Dowlat  Rao 
Sindia. 

SHISHAK.  According  to  Professor  Duncker, 
the  first  fixed  starting-point  in  Egyptian  chron- 
ology is  the  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Shishak,  who 
appears  as  Sesonchis,  the  first  king  of  the  22d 
dynasty  of  Manetho,  and  whose  reign  in  his  lists 
begins  in  the  year  B.C.  934.  But  according  to  tiie 
Hebrew  chronology  this  date  would  be  too  late  by 
perhaps  a  generation.  In  his  belief,  five  cen- 
turies had  passed  from  the  expulsion  of  the 
Hyksos  before  Shishak  began  to  reign.  If  we 
allow,  as  he  thinks  we  ought  to  allow,  another 
five  centuries  for  the  occupation  of  these  nomadic 
intruders,  the  end  of  the  old  monarchy  will  be 
synchronous  with  the  beginning  of  the  second 
millennium  b.c.  Calculations  of  a  like  kind  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pyramids  of  Mem- 
phis were  built  about  b.c.  2500 ;  nor  can  a  less 
period  than  that  of  five  more  centuries  be  allowed 
tor  the  growth  of  a  civilisation  which  should 
render  the  erection  of  such  stupendous  monuments 
possible.  In  support  of  this  conclusion,  we  have 
the  indubitable  fact  Hhat  the  oldest  monuments 
of  Egypt — and  they  are  also  the  oldest  in  the 
world— -iexhibit  the  Egyptians  in  pomession  of  the 
art  of  writing ; '  and  when  we  remember  that  all 
writing  must  proceed  from  pictures,  we  may  well 
be  staggered  at  the  length  of  time  which  must 
pass  wmle  the  first  actual  imitative  drawings 
were  being  rubbed  down  until  they  were  reduced 
to  a  form  approaching  that  of  mere  phonetic 
characters. 

SHITTIM  TREE,  mentioned  by  Isaiah  and 
also  in  Exodus,  is  supposed  to  have  been  an 
acacia.  Hippocrates  speaks  of  the  Egyptian 
acacia  and  of  the  white  acacia,  distinguished,  he 
says,  by  its  white  bark,  white  wood,  and  white 
flowers ;  and  from  this  tree  his  *  white  fragrant 
ointment'  was  probably  made. 

SHIYE-u-DOUNG,  a  great  mass  of  mountains 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  Irawadi  as  far  as  Amara- 

gura;  one  peak  is  estimated  to  be  6000  feet  in 
eight. 

SHOA.  In  1840,  Sahela  Selassie,  king  of 
Shoa,  in  Southern  Abyssinia,  expressed  a  desire 
to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  wrote  to  the  vjovemment  of  Bombay 
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Baaohmaki,  .  •  •  Rus. 
Zapatos,  ....  Sp. 
Chempu,  Chapata,  Tau. 
Cheppu,  ....  Tel. 
Kundura,  .  .  .  Turk. 
Pabuch,    ....     „ 


asking  to  be  forniBhed  with  guns  and  warlike 
Btores.  Sboa  was  then  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  important  proyinces  in  Abyssinia.  It  is 
inhabited  by  the  Galla  tribe.  At  the  time  when 
Sahela  Selassie  made  these  advances,  the  steam 
navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  had  given  an  exagger- 
ated importance  to  the  tribes  of  Abyssinia,  and 
a  mission  was  sent  to  Shoa,  with  which  country 
the  French  also  appeared  anxious  to  establish 
friendly  connections.  A  commercial  treaty  was 
concluded  with  the  king  on  15th  November  1841. 
— Treaties,  vii.  p.  810. 

SHOES. 
Markub,  Hida, .  .  Arab. 
SchoeneDi.  •  .  .  Drr. 
Soulier,  •  •  .  •  Fr. 
Schuhe,  ....  Ger. 
Jora,  Juti,  Guj.,  Hind. 
Scarpe,  ....  It. 
Kaaut,  Sapatu, .    Malay. 

The  sandal  was  doubtless  the  foot-clothing  of 
all  ancient  times,  and  the  flinging  of  one  on  a 
territory  was  a  symbol  of  taking  possession.  The 
Psalmist  says, '  Upon  the  land  of  Edom  do  I  cast  my 
shoe.^  In  Ireland,  after  the  chief  took  the  white 
rod,  the  sub-chieftain  placed  sandals  on  his  chiefs 
feet,  retained  one  as  an  honourable  perquisite, 
and  threw  the  otber  over  his  chiefs  head  as  an 
augury  of  good  lucL  The  sandal  is  stUl  worn  by 
the  Hindu  and  Muhanmiadan  nations  in  the  soutL 
of  Asia.  Shoes,  as  articles  of  covering  for  the  feet, 
are  generally  made  of  leather,  but  cloth  of  kinds 
is  ako  used,  and  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya,  straw 
and  grass.  The  shoes,  or  rather  slippers,  worn  by 
the  natives  of  Southern  India  are  generally  of 
red  leather  if  for  men.  The  patterns  are  called 
Appa-shahee,  Chandduru,  Ghappal,  and  Nok- 
dar.  The  rich  natives  use  a  buff -coloured  cloth. 
The  slippers  of  females  are  ornamented  with 
spangles.  Their  price  is  from  four  annas  to  a 
rupee.  Thunberg  says  that  in  his  time  the  shoes 
of  Japan  were  always  the  shabbiest  part  of  the 
dress  of  the  Japanese,  and  being  of  straw  they 
lasted  but  a  little  time.  But  they  were  made  in 
immense  numbers,  and  cost  but  a  trifle.  Digni- 
taries sometimes  wore  slippers  made  of  fine  rattan 
slips  neatly  plaited.  In  £xodus  iii.  5,  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses,  saying, '  Put  off  thy  shoes  from 
ott  thy  feet ;  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest 
is  holy  ground.'  The  natives  of  British  India  never 
go  into  their  own  houses,  nor  into  the  houses  of 
others,  with  their  shoes  on,  but  always  leave  them 
at  the  door.  It  is  a  great  affront  not  to  attend  to 
this  mark  of  respect  in  visiting ;  and  to  enter  a 
temple,  mosque,  or  kyoung  without  pulling  off  the 
shoes  would  be  an  unpardonable  offence.  A  shoe- 
bearer  is  a  very  humble  office ;  and  in  Matthew 
iii.  11,  John  says  of  Christ,  *  He  that  cometh  after 
me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not 
worthy  to  bear.'  Luke  xv.  22  says,  ^And  put 
shoes  on  his  feet'  In  Bengal,  shoes  of  a  superior 
quality  make  one  of  the  dutinguishing  parts  of  a 
person's  dress.  Some  of  these  shoes  cost  as  much 
as  a  hundred  rupees  a  pair,  but  are  put  off  the 
feet  before  entering  a  room. — Faulkner ;  Herklots  ; 
American  Expedition  to  Japan^  p.  65  ;  Thunberg. 

SHO-GUN  or  Tycoon,  in  Japan,  until  the 
revolution  of  1868,  was  the  chief  noble  of  the 
Mikado,  and  was  called  by  foreigners  the  Temporal 
Emperor.  ^  The  full  title  was  Sei-i-Tai  Sho-gun, 
t.e.  barbarian-quelling  generalissimo,  and  it  was 
bestowed  by  the  Mikado  on  his  son  Ya*ma-to  Da- 


ke-no-mi-ka-to,  who  b.c.  86  conquered  the- 
aboriginea  of  the  N.  and  W.  of  the  main  island. 
The  first  hereditary  Sho-gun  was  Mi-no-mo-to- 
To-ri-to-mo,  A.D.  1190.  The  greatest  of  all  the 
Sho-gun  was  lye-ya-su,  the  founder  of  the  To- 
ku-ga-wa  dynasty  of  the  17th  century.  The  last 
of  these  temporal  sovereigns  was  Eei-id,  who  was 
set  aside  in  1868,  when  the  Mikado  assumed 
direct  rule,  and  he  was  still  living  at  Shid-zu-o- 
ka  in  a.d.  1883. 
SHO- JIN.  Chin.  Pigmies,  fabtilous  beingL 
SHOLA  or  Sola,  Hind.,  is  the  root  of  the 
JSschynomene  aspera.  It  is  made  into  toys, 
artificial  flowers,  birds,  garlands,  floats  for  nets,  or 
in  bundles  for  crossing  rivers.  When  charred  it 
answers  for  tinder.    Phool-sola  or  Bhendi  is  M» 

Sera,  M.  Roxburghii  is  the  Bbat-sola,  M^ 
udosaisthe  Elat-sola.  The  skill  of  the  Indian 
carver  is  conspicuously  shown  in  the  beauty  of 
the  figures  and  buildings  in  the  pith-like  J&. 
aspera. 

SHOLA,  in  the  S.  of  Peninsular  India,  a  grove,  a 
conse,  a  small  forest  in  a  valley  or  on  the  slope  of  the 
hills ;  in  Wynad,  a  ravine  filled  with  tree  thickets: 
The  whole  of  the  sholas  or  woods  in  the  reserved 
woods  at  the  neighbourhood  of  the  OotacamuDd 
station  are  absolutely  reserved,  not  only  for  their 
beauty,  but  also  from  fear  of  injoring  the  water- 
springs.  Their  limits  are  marked;  no  private 
cutters  are  allowed  inside ;  old  trees  to  be  felled 
are  brought  outside,  and  sold  by  public  auction. 
Trees  to  be  planted  where  required  in  vacant 
places. — Madras  Conservator  of  Forests,  1869-60. 

SHOLAGUR,  a  hill  race  who  Uved  in  the 
jungles  of  the  KoUegol  taluk  of  Coimbatore. 

SHOLAPUR,  a  town  and  fortress  in  the 
Dekhan  part  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  It  is  in 
lat.  17°  40'  18"  N.,  and  long.  75**  66'  88*  E.,  in  the 
valley  of  Seena  river ;  and  the  surrounding  lands 
have  been  formed  into  a  revenue  district,  with  an 
area  of  3925  square  miles,  and  a  -population  in 
1872  of  662,986  souls,  that  of  the  town  being 
53,403.  The  people  are  largely  Mahrattas,  and  on 
its  east,  south,  and  west  are  the  estates  of  the 
Akalkot,  Patwardhan,  Phaltan,  and  Panth  Piati- 
nadhi  chiefs.  In  1818,  on  the  downfall  of  the 
Peshwa,  it  fell  to  the  British.  In  1877  it  suffered 
from  famine. 

SHOLASAGAMANY.  Fme  rabies  have  from 
time  to  time  been  discovered  in  many  of  the 
corundum  localities,  particularly  in  the  gneias  at 
Yiralimodos  and  Sholaaigamany ;  also  in  the 
Trichingode  taluk,  and  at  MaUapoUye,  but  are^ 
comparatively  speaking,  rare. 

SHOMITO,  in  Japan,  a  territorial  noble,  wiiih 
an  annual  revenue  of  less  than  10,000  koku  of 
rice.    The  words  mean  small  name. 

SHOOAY-DAGON,  a  great  Buddhist  pagoda 
at  Rangoon  in  Burma,  and  the  most  venerated 
object  of  worship  in  all  the  Indo-Chinese  conntriea 
It  is  in  lat.  16°  46'  40*'  N.,  and  long.  96**  13'  W 
E.,  and  stands  upon  a  mound,  partly  natural  and 
in  part  artificial,  in  the  angle  formed  by  th^ 
junction  of  the  Rangoon  and  Pegu  rivers.  This 
mound  has  been  cut  into  two  terraces,  the  upper 
of  which  is  166  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  900  feet  long  by  685  wide.  On  the  east  side 
is  a  bell,  7  feet  7|  inches  in  diameter  at  the  month, 
which  was  presented  by  Bhodaw  Bhora.  The 
legend  concerning  its  erection  assigns  it  to  the 
year  588  B.c.    The  pagoda  has  been  several  times 
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added  to  and  regilt, — the  last  time  in  1871,  -when, 
with  liie  sanction  of  the  British  Govemment,  the 
bug  of  Burma  sent  a  new  H*tee  from  Mandalay, 
Tilued  at  £62,000.  The  name  Shooay-dagon  is 
deriyed  from  the  Talaing  word  Takun,  meaning  a 
tree  or  log  lying  athwart,  which  has  been  cor- 
rupted in  Burmese  into  Dagon  or  Dagun.  Tlie 
Bormese  word  Shooay  or  Shwe  means  golden. 
The  hill  on  which  it  stands  has  been  strongly 
fortified.  It  is  said  to  contain  relics  of  all  the  four 
Baddhas  of  the  present  kalpa  (Buddha-gabba), 
Tii.  the  staflf  of  Kakusanda,  the  water-dipper  of 
Kcnagamma,  the  bathing  garment  of  Easyapa, 
and  eight  hairs  from  the  head  of  Sakya  Sinna, 
Gautama  Buddha. — Hough's  Great  Bell  at  Ran- 
goon;  Imp,  Gaz, 

SHOOAY-GYENG,  the  chief  town  and  head- 
quarters of  Shooay-gyen  district,  Tenasserim 
diriaion,  British  Burma,  in  lat.  17^  55'  N.,  and 
long.  96"*  57'  30"  E.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sitang 
(Tsot-tonng)  river.  The  Poung-loung  range,  at 
itie  Tsik-le  Hill,  opposite  Shooay-gyeng,  attains 
a  height  of  about  4000  feet,  and  terminates  above 
Eeng-rwa  in  Ke-la-tha,  a  peak  crowned  by  a 
conspicuous  pagoda.  The  Sitang  river  rises  in 
Independent  Burma.  It  enters  Shooay-gyeng 
at  its  northern  end,  and,  after  an  exceedingly 
tortuous  course,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Martaban 
by  a  fimnel-shaped  mouth  seven  or  eight  miles 
^e,  up  which  the  spring-tides  rush  with  great 
violence.  A  chopping  sea  follows  the  rolling 
crest  of  the  bore,  and  sometimes  wrecks  a  boat 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  population  in  1872  was 
129,485.  Karens,  43,475;  Burmese,  41,562; 
Talaing,  35,401 ;  Toungthu,  4887 ;  Shans,  3189 ; 
Muhammadans,  421 ;  Hindus,  291 ;  Chinese,  157. 
The  Karens  are  most  numerous  in  the  tract 
east  of  the  Sitang,  and  belong  to  two  CTeat 
families,  Sgaw  and  Pwo.  Many  of  them  have  been 
converted  to  Christianity  by  the  American  Baptist 
xuiasionaries.  The  Talaings  chiefly  inhabit  the 
plains ;  the  Burmese,  the  country  lying  north  of 
the  Sitang.  The  Yabaings,  who  are  engaged  in 
the  rearing  of  silk-worms,  are  found  mainly  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Pegu  Yomas  in  Bhawni. 

SHOO  AY-HMAW-DAW,  literaUy  golden  great 
god,  a  pagoda  in  the  old  fortified  town  of  Pegu, 
Bangoon  district,  British  Burma.  It  is  a  pyra- 
inidaJi,  solid  brick  building,  rising  to  a  height  of 
284  feet  from  an  octagonal  bause,  each  side  of 
which  is  162  feet  long.  It  stands  upon  two 
terraces,  the  lower  one  being  a  parallelogram, 
with  its  sides  1390  feet  long.  The  pagcSa  is 
aorrounded  by  two  tiers  of  smaller  temples ;  the 
lower  tier  contains  75,  and  the  upper  53.  Shooay- 
hmaw-daw,  in  conunon  with  most  of  the  sacred 
edifices  in  Burma,  is  connected  with  a  visit  of 
Gautama,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
never  came  so  far  as  Burma.  In  June  1852,  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  second  Burmese  war,  the 
pagoda  was  the  scene  of  some  sharp  fighting  pre- 
vious to  the  capture  of  the  town  of  Pegu  by  the 
British. — Inip.  Gaz. 

SHOOAY-TSHAN-DAW,  a  pagoda  in  Prome 
town,  Prome  district,  P^  division,  British 
Biurma.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  bank  of  the  Irawadi,  and  gives  its  name 
to  a  quarter  of  the  town.  The  building  is  gilt  all 
over,  and  is  solid.  Its  height  is  180  feet,  and  it 
occupies  an  area  of  11,025  square  feet.  It  is 
MOTOunded  by  88  small  gilt  niches,  called  Ze- 


di-yan,  each  containing  an  image  of  Gautama. 
Tradition  alleges  that  when  Gaut^a  arrived  near 
Prome,  and  was  walking  on  the  island  of  Zeng- 
yan,  he  was  accosted  by  a  naga  or  dragon,  who 
begged  for  some  sacred  hairs  to  enshrine  in  a 
temple. — Imp,  Gaz, 

SHOONDOAH  is  a  tiny  ship  which  Hindus 
launch  on  the  Ganges,  ornamented  witli  garlands 
of  flowers,  and  illuminated  with  lamps.  It  is  a 
ceremony  performed  by  Hindu  mothers  to  pro- 
pitiate the  goddess  in  behalf  of  their  sons.  The 
goddess  resembles  Amphitrite.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  a  propitiatory  rite  handed  down  from  times 
when  the  Hindus  were  engaged  iu  maritime 
avocations.  It  is  held  on  the  day  on  which, 
according  to  Hindu  astronomy,  the  sun  turns 
back  from  Capricomus  to  resume  his  northern 
ascension,  and  when  the  steady  N.W.  wind  blows 
favourably  for  outward  bound  voyages.  Feastings 
are  held  on  that  day,  and  farewell  entertainments 
are  given  to  the  voyagers. 

SHORABAK  lies  due  east  of  Seistan,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lora,  and  is  occupied  by  the  Baraich 
Afghans,  great  camel-breeders,  and  acknowledg- 
ing the  su^emacy  of  the  amir  of  Kabul. 

SHORAPDR,  a  tributary  state  of  the  Nizam, 
situated  on  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Hyder- 
abad territory.  Its  chief  and  their  people  are  of 
the  Beder  race,  parties  of  whom  are  scattered 
southwards  into  Mysore,  and  eastwards  into 
Bellary.  Their  race  name  is  the  source  of  the 
word  Pindara. — 27np,  Gaz,  viiL 

SHORE,  Sir  JOHN,  afterwards  Lord  Teign- 
mouth.  He  arrived  in  Calcutta  on  the  (12?)  llth 
September  1786,  along  with  Lord  Comwallis.  He 
succeeded  Lord  Comwallis  as  Governor-General 
on  the  28th  October  1793,  and  retained  the  office 
till  he  embarked  for  England  on  the  12th  March. 
1798.  On  the  death  of  Sir  William  Jones  he  waa 
nominated  President  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal.  He  wrote  an  account  of  Nepal  in  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Researches. 

SHOREA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Dipterocarpese,  which  many  botanists  arrange 
under  the  genus  Yatica,  q,v.  The  species  named 
are  Assamica,  floribunda,  gratissima,  laccifera, 
obtusa,  robusta,  Siamensis,  stellata,  talura,  and 
tumbuggaia  S.  robusta  is  the  sal  tree ;  S.  lacci- 
fera, Heyne,  is  a  timber  tree  of  Madura ;  SL  obtusa, 
Wailich,  is  of  Prome;  and  S.  stipularis,  Thw,. 
is  a  great  tree  of  Ceylon,  between  Ratnapura  and 
Galle.— 2^M?.  i.  p.  36. 

SHORTT.  Deputy  Surgeon  -  General  John 
Shortt,  a  Madras  medical  officer,  a  voluminous 
writer,  and  original  investigator ;  author  of  a 
Report  on  the  ^ledical  Topography  of  the  South- 
West  Political  Districts,  1853  ;  Essav  on  Indigo, 
1860,  for  which  he  received  h-om  Government  a 
prize  of  Rs.  800  ;  Essay  on  Cotton  Culture,  prize 
Ks.  1000,  and  gold  medal  from  the  Manchester 
Cotton  Supply  Association ;  Handbook  to  Coffee 
Planting,  1864;  Treatise  on  Vaccination,  1865- 
66,  translated  into  Canarese,  Hindustani,  Tamil, 
Telugu,  Uriya;  on  the  Hill  Ranges  of  S.  India. 
He  wrote  also  on  tJie  Medical  History  of  Women, 
1864  ;  on  the  Leaf- Wearing  Rite ;  and  on  the 
Hanging  Festivals  of  the  Hindus. 

SHOTRIANDAR  Tam.  A  person  holding 
land  on  easy  rent,  or  for  a  number  of  lives; 
generally  as  a  reward  to  Brahmans  only  for  public 
services ;  also  written  Shrotriyandar. 
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SHOUNG. 


SHRAVAN. 


SHOUNG,  a  tributary  of  the  Sitang,  on  the  morsel  of  gold,  the  metal,  a  large  basin  full  of  coir- 
northern  boundary  of  Tounghoo.  It  is  occupied  |  ries,  and  a  conch  or  two,  as  well  as  the  sixteen 
by  a  tribe  -who  cafi  themselves  Shoun-khi-pho,  or  i  different  gifts ;  after  which  the  assembly  breaks 
sons  of  the  headwaters  of  Shoung. — Mason,  I  up.  The  son  then  goes  into  the  house,  and, 
Burma^ja.  92.  I  placing  a  Brahman  ana  his  wife  on  a  seat,  covers 

SHOWERS  OF  FISH.  Prinsep  on,  Journal,  |  tbem  with  ornaments,  worships  them,  and,  adding 
1883,  p.  34  :  Grant  on,  Trans,  of  Civil  Engineers ;  a  large  present  of  money,  dinnisses  them.  Aft^ 
Naut.  Mag.  1838 ;  Bombay  Times,  1840,  p.  652.  this  the  son  of  the  deceased  requests  five  Brah- 
Showers  of  Blood  in  Kxmdesh  in  1828,  Rep.  !  mans,  of  some  note  for  learning,  to  offer  a  male 
Brit.  As.  1839.  Showers  of  Grain,  Ibid.  Showers  calf ;  in  doing  which  they  take  two  cloths  each, 
of  Pearls,  Bombay  Times,  Jan.  1847.  Showers  ;  four  poita,  four  betel -nuts,  and  some  cowries 
of  Sand  in  China,   Dr.  MacGowan,  in^  Chinese    provided  for  the  purpose,  and  go  with  the  com 


Rep.  Bl.  As.  Trans.,  1851,  p.  172.     See  Sand. 

SHRADDHA,  Sansk.,  from  Shraddha,  firm 
faith.  It  is  the  Latin  Credo  and  English  Creed. 
The  Shraddha  is  a  Hindu  ceremonial  for  the 
repose  of  the  dead.  The  oblation  consists  of  rice, 
flowers,  water  to  the  manes  of  the  deceased. 
There  are  three  shraddha  for  the  dead,— one 
eleven  days  after  death,  another  every  month, 
and  another  at  the  close  of  the  year  after  a 
person's  decease.  During  the  ten  days  of  mourn- 
ing the  relations  hold  a  family  council,  and 
consult  on  the  means  of  performing  the  shraddha. 
On  the  last  of  these  days,  after  making  an  offering 
for  the  dead  by  the  side  of  the  river,  they  are 
shaved.  This  offering  consists  of  boiled  rice, 
sugar,  curds,  sweetmeats,  milk,  plantains,  etc., 
mfule  into  ten  balls,  and  presented  with  pravers. 
Menu  says,  *  What  sort  of  oblation  given  duly  to 
the  manes  is  capable  of  satisfying  them  for  a  long 
time,  or  for  eternity,  I  will  now  declare,  without 
omission.  Brahmans  are  unclean  for  ten  days 
after  the  death  of  a  relation  ;  Eshatriyas,  twelve ; 
Vaisyas,  fifteen ;  and  Sudras,  thirty.  The  next 
day,  after  bathing,  the  family  prepare  an  open 
place  for  the  ceremonies.  If  it  be  the  shraddha  of 
a  rich  man,  all  the  learned  Hindus  and  respectable 
people  of  the  neighbouring  villages  are  invited. 
The  company  being  seated  under  an  awning,  the 
sons  and  other  relations  of  the  deceased,  dressed 
in  new  garments,  place  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
the  company  with  their  faces  eastward,  having 
near  them  sixteen  different  gifts,  as  brass  cups, 
candlesticks,  umbrellas,  shoes,  etc.  Next  are 
brought  seeds  of  sesamum,  a  small  piece  of  gold, 
and  another  of  a  different  metal,  wrapped  up  in  new 
cloths.  The  son  of  the  deceased  now  puts  a  piece 
of  new  cloth  across  his  neck,  and  offers  an  atone- 
ment for  the  sin  of  having  killed  insects,  in 
sweeping  the  room,  in  cooking,  grinding  spices, 
and  in  moving  the  water  jar ;  then  follows  an 
offering  to  the  sun ;  then,  rising  and  bringing  his 
hands  forward  in  a  supplicating  posture,  he  soUcits 
leave  from  the  company  to  n^e  the  offering, 
after  which  he  offers  the  sesamum,  gold,  and 
metal  for  the  happiness  of  the  deceased;  takes 
the  kosha,  and  sprinkles  the  sixteen  gifts  with 
water ;  then,  placing  a  flower  on  each,  and  repeat- 
ing prayers,  he  offers  them  in  the  presence  of  the 
shalgrama  or  salierama,  one  by  one,  in  the  name 
of  the  deceased,  mat  he  may  obtain  heaven.  The 
son  after  this,  if  in  circumstances  sufficiently 
^affluent,  presents  laige  gifts  to  the  Brahmans,  as 
elephants,  horses,  palanquins,  boats,  etc.,  the 
receiving  of  which,  nowever,  is  not  honourable. 
A  Brahman  then  marks  the  foreheads  of  all  present 
with  sandal  powder,  and  puts  round  the  neck  of 
each  a  garland  of  flowers.  To  the  Ugrudanee 
Brahmans  and  others  are  now  given,  amidst  much 
confusion  among  the  receivers,  the  upgftmiiwi^  the 


pany  to  a  spot  where  an  altar  has  bee;i  prepared, 
one  cubit  high  and  four  cubits  square.  Four  of 
the  Brahmans  sit  on  the  four  sides  of  the  altar, 
and  then  worship  certain  gods,  and  offer  a  bomt 
sacrifice.  Near  uie  altar  are  placed  the  saligrama, 
four  female  calves,  a  male  calf,  and  a  vilva  post 
The  fifth  Brahman  reads  certain  parts  of  a  Parana, 
to  drive  away  evil  spirits.  The  female  calves  are 
tied  to  four  vilva  posts,  and  the  male  calf  to  a 
vrisha  post.  To  the  necks  of  the  female  calves 
four  small  slender  baskets  are  suspended,  in  which 
are  placed,  among  other  things,  a  comb,  and 
the  iron  stilette  with  which  the  Hindu  womea 
paint  their  eyebrows  black.  A  sheet  of  metal  is 
placed  under  the  belly  of  the  male  calf ;  on  the 
back  a  sheet  of  copper;  the  hoofs  are  covered 
with  silver,  and  the  horns  vrith  gold,  if  the 
shraddha  be  performed  by  a  rich  man.  On  Uie 
hips  of  the  male  calf  marks  of  Siva's  trident  axe 
impreased  with  a  hot  iron.  After  this  the  son  of 
the  deceased  washes  the  tail  of  the  male  calf,  and 
with  the  same  water  presents  a  drink-offering  to 
his  deceased  ancestors,  and  afterwards  marries  the 
male  calf  to  the  four  female  calves,  repeating 
many  formulas,  in  which  they  are  recommended 
to  cultivate  love  and  mutual  sympathy.  The  flon 
next  liberates  the  female  calves,  forbidding  any 
one  to  detain  them,  or  partake  of  their  milk  in 
future.  In  liberating  the  male  calf,  he  says,  *  I 
have  given  thee  these  four  wives  to  live  with 
them.  Thou  art  the  living  image  of  Yama ;  th<m 
goest  upon  four  legs.  Devour  not  the  com  of 
others,  go  not  near  a  cow  in  calf,*  etc.  The 
female  calves  are  generally  taken  by  Brahmans ; 
the  male  calf  ia  let  loose,  to  go  where  he  pleases. 
To  this  succeeds  what  is  peculiarly  termed  the 
shraddha.  The  river  side,  or  the  cow-house,  or 
some  retired  place,  is  chosen;  after  deansng 
which,  they  collect  all  kinds  of  eatables,  doth, 
sesamiun,  flowers,  etc.,  and  place  them  into 
dishes  miade  of  the  excavated  trunks  of  the 
plantain  tree.  The  son  then  washes  his  feet,  m 
sits  with  his  face  towards  the  east,  with  a  sali- 
grama before  him,  and  repeats  many  prayets 
to  purify  himself.  He  then  worships  the  sali- 
grama, presents  to  his  deceased  parent  the  seven 
dishes    placed    to    the    east,   repeating  varioffl 

Erayers,  and  worships  Ganga,  Vishnu,  and  m6 
ousehold  gods,  admng  an  offering  to  the  an- 
cestors of  the  king  as  an  acknowledgment  for 
using  the  king's  land  at  worship. 

SHRAVAN  or  Pumima,  a  Hindu  feast  whidi 
occurs  about  the  middle  of  August,  on  the  IW" 
of  Shravan  Shukla.  It  is  attended,  on  the  western 
coast  of  India,  about  Bombay,  with  much  cere- 
monial. The  S.W.  monsoon  is  supposed  to  be 
ended.  Cocoanuts  and  flowers  are  thrown  mw 
the  sea  to  obtain  favour  for  those  who  are  to 
trust  themselves  on  the  ocean. 
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SHRAVAN-BELGOLA. 


SHROTRIYA. 


SHRAYAN-BELGOLA,  meftning  tank  of  the 
Shrayans  or  Jams,  ia  a  Tillage  in  the  Hasan 
district,  Myaore ;  situated  in  lat  12''  51'  10"  N., 
and  long.  76*"  31'  81"  E.,  between  two  rocky  hills 
called  Chandra-betta  and  Indra-betta.  Popula- 
tion (1871),  1697.  On  the  snmmit  of  Chandra- 
betta  Btands  a  colossal  statue  of  Gomateswara, 
60  feet  high,  surrounded  by  numerous  buildings. 
The  hill  itself  is  3250  feet  above  sea -level. 
An  inscription  on  the  foot  of  the  statue  states 
that  it  was  erected  by  Ghamunda  Raya,  whom 
tradition  places  about  b.c.  60.  The  statue  is 
nude,  and  stands  facing  the  north.  The  face  has 
the  serene  expression  usually  seen  in  Buddhist 
stataes ;  the  hair  is  curled  in  short  spiral  ringlets 
over  the*  head,  while  the  ears  are  long  and  large. 
The  statue  must  either  have  been  cut  out  of  a 
rock  which  projected  above  the  hiU,  or  the  solid 
summit  of  the  hill  may  have  been  itself  cut  away. 
The  workmanship  is  still  as  sharp  as  if  the  stone 
had  been  newly  quarried.  Within  the  enclosure 
sre  72  small  statues  of  a  similar  description  iu 
compartments. — Imp,  Gaz, 

SHRIKES,  the  popular  name  of  birds  of  the 
family  Laniadse,  wluch  Jerdon  arranges  as  under : 

Fam,  LaniadiB,  shrikeB. 

Gen.  LaniuB,  11  spedes. 
SuXhFam,  Malaconotinae,  wood  shrikes. 

Gen.  Tephrodomis,  6  species. 

Qfta.  Hemipus,  1  species. 
8ub-Fam,  Oampephaginsa,  oaokoo  shrikes. 

Gen.  VolTOcivora,  2  species. 

Gen.  Graucalos,  1  species. 

Gen.  Pericrocotus,  7  species,  red  shrikes  or 
minivets. 
SuXhFani.  Diomrinae,  Drongo  shrikes. 

Gen.  Dicruros,  4  species. 

Gen*  Chaptia,  2  species. 

Gen.  Bbringa,  1  species. 

Gen.  EdoUos,  2  species. 

Gen.  Chibia,  1  si>ecie8. 
SufhFam,  Artamin»,  swallow  shrikes. 

Gen.  ArtamuB. 

The  grey  wood-shrike  is  Tephrodomis  Pondi- 
oeriana.  The  bay -backed  shrike,  Lanius  Hard- 
widdL 

SHRIMPS. 
Borghnt-nl-Bahr, 


Ganiaal,  . 
Chevrette, 
Ganieley  . 
Jmghi, .    . 


Abab. 
.  Dan. 

.    DUT. 

.     Fb. 

.  Gbb. 

Hind. 


Sqnilla,     •    • 
Oamarao,  •    • 
Morskoi  ratshok 
Camaron,  .    . 
Kaka,    .     .    . 


It. 

POBT. 

Bus. 

Sp. 
Sw. 


Shrimps,  in  natural  history,  are  classed  as 
macrourous  decapodous  Crustacea,  of  the  families 
Alpheadse,  Orangonidse,  Pontonise,  comprising  the 
genera  acetes,  fJpheus,  crangon,  palemon,  niyn- 
diodnetes,  sergestes,  stenopus,  etc.,  ^.v. 

Acttes,  Milne  -  Edwards^  shrimps  analogous 
to  sergestes  in  its  confirmation,  but  placed  at  a 
distance  from  all  the  animals  of  the  same  order 
by  tibe  absence  of  the  last  two  paiis  of  feet  A. 
Indicua. 

Alpheadcs  shrimps  are  stouter  in  their  forms 
than  those  of  the  ralemonidse,  but  they  are  not 
depressed  as  the  Grangonid»  are ;  the  genera  are 
atya,  hymenocera,  alpheus,  pontonia,  antonomea, 
curidina,  nika,  and  atkanus. 

Alplieus^  Fahr.y  the  carapace  is  advanced  above 
the  eyes,  forming  above  each  of  those  organs  a 
small  vaulted  buckler.  Some  species  are  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  but  the  greater  part  in  the 
seas  of  the  Antilles,  or  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 


mon  shrimp,  Crangon  vulgaris,  and  no  other  genera 
are  included  in  it.  The  common  shrimp  has  the 
carapace  and  abdomen  almost  entirely  smooth, 
with  the  exception  of  one  small  median  spine  on 
the  stomachal  region. 

Some  species  of  alpheus,  a  genus  of  snapping 
shrimps,  occur  in  China  and  Singapore.  The 
shield  shrimp  is  a  species  of  the  genus  apus, 
one  of  the  Apodidse. 

Palemon  shrimps  are  a  useful  and  delicious 
genus,  and  are  very  numerous.  P.  cardnus  of  the 
Indian  seas  and  the  Ganges  is  nearly  a  foot  long. 

Shrimps  are  largely  caught  in  China  in  baskets, 
which  are  baited  with  wine  lees.  The  baskets  are 
lowered  from  a  boat  to  the  bottom,  and  after  a 
short  time  are  hauled  up  and  their  contents 
emptied.  They  are  eaten  alive  by  Chinese 
epicures.  They  are  served  up  for  the  table  in  a 
vessel  which  contains  yellow  wine,  strong  vinegar, 
and  sesamum  oO,  and  as  they  leap  about  vigor- 
ously, are  eaten. — Adams;  Gray,    See  Crustacea, 

SHROFF,  properly  Siraf ,  from  an  Arabic  word 
relating  to  expenditure.  He  is  a  financier,  a 
banker,  a  dealer  in  money  and  exchanges ;  and 
may  be  a  Rajput,  a  Brahman,  a  Eshatriya,  a 
Yaisya,  or  a  Sudra.  He  discounts  hundi  or 
bills  of  exchange,  bonds,  promissory  notes ;  deals 
in  bullion,  buys  and  sells  ornaments,  jewels,  gems 
of  all  kinds ;  lends  money  on  pledges  and  other 
security.  He  makes  advances  on  produce,  enters 
into  contracts  for  supplies.  Their  account-books 
are  kept  by  double  entry,  a  d^-book  and  ledger. 

SHROTRIYA.  Sansk.  From  Shroota,  the 
Yeda,  a  learned  Brahman.  A  Kulin  Brahman 
can  marry  as  many  wives  as  he  likes ;  but  there 
are  certain  Brahmans  in  Bengal  who  find  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  married  to  even  one 
wife,  and  who  generally  spend  their  life  in  single 
wretchedness.  These  are  Bangshaja  Brahmans 
of  the  Shrotriya  class.  While  a  Eulin  Brahman 
gets  for  every  wife  that  he  marries  a  handsome 
bribe,  a  Bangshaja  Shrotriya  Brahman  has  to  pay 
down  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  father  of  the 
girl  whose  hand  he  seeks  to  obtain.  The  conse- 
quence is  that,  owing  to  their  poverty,  numbers  of 
Bangshaja  Shrotriya  Brahmans  never  get  married 
at  aB.  To  remedy  this  evil,  in  Eajstern  Bengal, 
when  in  any  village  the  number  of  unmarried 
Shrotriya  becomes  inconveniently  large,  one  of 
the  ghatak  of  the  place — those  under-servants  of 
Bidmta  who  take  a  prominent  part  in  all  marriages 
— goes  to  Shrihatta  in  Sylhet  There,  with  Qie 
assistance  of  his  agents  in  the  district,  and  by 
means  whether  fair  or  foul,  he  procures  a  number 
of  girls,  to  whom  he  holds  out  the  prospect  of  a 
pleasant  settlement  in  life.  The  girts  may  not  all 
be  Brahman  girls, — some  of  them  may  be  of  the 
Chandal  caste^  and  others  may  be  young  widows ; 
but  whatever  may  be  their  caste,  character,  and 
antecedents,  they  are  huddled  together  in  a  boat, 
often  15  or  16  in  number,  and  taken  to  the  ghat 
of  the  Shrotriya  village.  The  faces  of  the  old 
Shrotriva  bachelors  become  lighted  up  with  joy 
when  they  hear  of  the  arrived  of  the  hymeneal 
boat.  The  sensation  which  these  highly-favoured 
boats  create  in  Eastern  Bencal  is  infinitely  greater 
than  that  produced  in  Calcutta  by  the  orange- 
boats  of  Svlhet,  or  the  mango  boats  of  Malda. 
The  Bangshaja  bachelors  besiege  the  boat  in 
numbers.    Each  one  selects  a  girl  according  to 


The  type  of  the  Crangonidse  family  is  the  com-  I  his  taste,  a  bargain  is  struck  with  the  ghatak, 
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SHUGDUF. 


SHUM-SHUM. 


and  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  marriage, 
according  to  the  forms  prescribed  in  the  Shastras, 
soon  follows.  The  plam-looking  girl,  for  whom 
no  Shrotriya  may  have  a  fancy,  is  employed  as  a 
maid  -  servant  either  of  the  ghatak  nimself ,  or 
of  any  other  who  may  stand  in  need  of  her 

SHUGDUF,  a  litter  of  the  Hejaz,  which  differs 
greatly  from  that  used  in  Syria  and  other  countries. 
It  is  composed  of  two-corded  cots,  5  feet  long, 
slung  horizontally,  and  parallel  with  the  camel^s 
sides,  about  half-way  down. — BurtorCs  Mecca, 

SHUGHAR.  Hind.  At  all  the  elevated  passes 
in  the  North- West  Himalaya  there  are  a  number 
of  square  piles  of  stones,  called  Shughar,  upon 
which  passengers  usually  place  a  piece  of  (quartz, 
or  atta!ch  rags  to  poles,  which  are  fixed  m  the 
middle.  There  are  also  several  Shughar  on  the 
neighbouring  heights,  sacred  to  the  deota  or 
spirits  of  the  mountains,  who  are  supposed  to 
inhabit  the  loftiest  and  most  inaccessible  points, 
especially  where  there  is  much  snow.  The 
Shughar  at  the  passes  are  erected  by  travellers, 
but  those  on  the  higher  peaks  are  commonly  made 
at  the  expense  of  some  wealthy  pilgrim  not  much 
accustomed  to  the  mountains,  who  has  succeeded 
in  crossing  a  pass  which  is  reckoned  an  arduous 
undertaking  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  plains. 

SHUGHLA.  Hind.  A  travelling-bag  or  skin 
for  holding  water  or  flour,  etc.,  on  a  journey. 
It  is  made  of  leather  at  Peshawur. 

SHUGHNAN,  a  hill  state  n6rth  of  Badakhshan ; 
is  chief  claims  a  Grecian  origin. 

SHUH.  Chin.  The  generic  name  for  species 
of  Atractylodes,  used  medicinally  in  China. 

SHUJA-KHANI,  a  fabric  of  silk  and  cotton 
together,  and  glazed,  generally  made  in  striped 
pieces  like  gulbadan  work.  It  is  also  described 
as  a  kind  of  damask  flowered  silk  or  silk  with 
satin  patterns  in  it ;  it  is  made  at  Bahawulpur. 

SHUJ A  -  ud  -  DOWLA.  In  1764,  Shuja-ud- 
Dowla,  the  vizir  of  Oudh,  under  the  pretence 
of  assisting  Mir  Easim  All,  invaded  Benar,  but 
his  army  was  completely  routed,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  throw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the 
British. 

Najm-ud-Dowla  died  on  the  8th  May  1766, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Syf-ud-Dowla, 
a  youth  of  sixteen. 

Syf-ud-Dowla  was  succeeded  in  1770  by  his 
brother  Mubarak-ud-Dowla,  with  whom  a  new 
engagement  was  made.  By  this  engagement  the 
Kawab's  stipend  was  flxed  at  Rs.  31,81,991.  This 
is  the  last  treaty  which  was  formed  with  the 
Kawab.  The  office  of  subahdar  had  now  become 
merelv  a  nominal  one,  all  real  power  having 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  In  1872 
the  stipend  was  reduced  to  mxteen  lakhs  a  year. 

SHu  KING,  or  book  of  records,  is  a  work 
supposed  to  have  been  edited  by  Confucius.  It 
contains  the  annals  of  China  nearly  to  the  time 
of  Confucius.  It  is  the  most  ancient  book  known 
amongst  the  Chinese,  and  its  contents  are  con- 
sidered sacred.  It  is  arranged  in  four  chapters ; 
the  first  contains  the  history  of  Yaou  and  Shun, 
the  second  that  of  Hea,  the  third  that  of  Shang, 
and  the  fourth  of  Chow,  until  Pine  Wang. 

Shu  King  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Father 
Lacharme,  a  Jesuit  missionary  of  China. 

Jin  King,  orxlasses  of  men,  is  a  Chinese  book  of 
great  authority.     In  it  the  seiges  occupy  the  first 


chapter,  and  in  this  Confucius  is  placed  high 
above  all  others. 

Li  is  a  Chinese  word  of  very  extensive  meaning, 
sometimes  rendered  reason,  courteBV|PTopriety, 
good  breeding.  The  saying  is,  Li  and  Wen  (learn- 
ing) make  up  the  whole  sum  of  human  excel- 
lencies.— Bowring. 

SHUKL  PAKSHA  and  the  Krishna  Paksha,  are 
the  bright  and  dark  fortnight,  the  former  being 
the  period  when  the  moon  is  on  the  increase  op 
to  the  full,  and  the  latter  when  it  wanes.  The 
first  half  and  the  second  half  of  the  lunar  month 
would  be  more  intelligible  terms. 

SHUMAC  or  Sumach. 

Tum-tum,  •  •  Arab.  {  Sommaco^  •  •  •  It. 
Shi-chu-yu,    .    .    .  Chin.    Sumakh,    ....  Fkbs. 

Smak, DUT.    Sumagre,   .    .    .    .PoBT. 

Sumac  roure,  Roux,  Fr.  Sumak,  .  .  Bus.,  Sw. 
Schmaok,  Sumach,     Gbb.  !  Zumaque,  ....     Sp. 

The  true  shumac  or  sumach,  sometimes  called 
young  fustic,  is  the  powder  of  the  leaves,  pednn- 
cles,  and  young  branches  of  Rhus  coriaria,  a  small 
deciduous  plant,  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
but  which  is  also  grown  in  Syria  and  Palestine 
for  its  powerful  astringent  properties,  which  render 
it  valuable  for  tanning  light-coloured  leather,  and 
it  imparts  a  beautiful  bright  yellow  dye  to  cottons, 
whicn  is  rendered  permanent  by  proper  mordanta 
It  is  princi|»]ly  imported  into  England  from  the 
Ionian  Islands  and  the  Morea. 

Bhu8  coriaria^  hide  or  elm -leaved  smnadi, 
Tumtum,  Arab.,  Shumuk,  Pers.,  a  native  d 
Persia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  south  of  Europe, 
about  8  or  10  feet  hi^,  divided  into  numeroos 
irregular  branches.  It  is  extensively  used  for  the 
purpose  of  tanning.  The  fruit  is  acid  and  astrin- 
gent, and  the  seeds  are  often  used  as  a  tonic  for 
exciting  the  appetite. 

Rhus  cotinus^  Venus-sumach,  or  wild  olive,  is  a 
very  ornamental  shrub,  growing  wild  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  is  used  for  tanning  in  Italy.  The 
wood  is  used  by  the  modem  Greeks  for  dyeing 
wool,  which  is  said  to  be  of  a  beautiful  rich  yellol^ 

Ehus  glabra^  smooth  -  leaved  sumach,  and 
another « named  B.  viridifoUa,  are  oonsideredly 
some  botanists  as  varieties  of  JR.  typbina.  ^ 
species  is  abundant  in  North  America.  Its  fnot 
is  very  sout.    Bees  are  very  fond  of  the  blosBoma 

Bhus  iypkina^  lever-rhus,  or  stag's-horn  wiDoadh, 
is  found  in  every  part  of  North  America.  Tne 
fruit  is  exceedingly  sour,  and  is  even  used  m 
some  parts  as  a  substitute  for  vinegar.— -SfOi** 
loch  ;  Simmonds ;  Hogg  ;  Poole ;  O^Sh. 

SHUM-SHUM,  a  range  which  forms  about  m 
the  wall  of  the  Aden  crater,  and  reaches  an  alti- 
tude of  above  1760  feet.  There  is  a  huge  crack 
or  dip  which  cuts  above  a  third  off  tiie  caston 
side  of  the  volcano,  and  through  a  portion  of  thj 
constituting  a  narrow  gorge  or  pass,  10  feet  wide 
and  20  or  30  feet  high,  the  road  from  Steamer 
Point  enters  the  crater,  and  leads  to  the  cmU»' 
ments.  Dr.  J.  P.  Malcohnson  supposes  to  to 
have  been  the  remains  of  the  latest  great  eruptaon, 
of  which  the  effects  are  chiefly  manifest  on  tae 
table-land  on  the  eastern  buttress  of  Shum-Shuffl. 
By  this  the  ancient  crater  was  shattered  nea^ 
through  its  centre,  from  the  northern  to  tne 
southern  pass,  brealung  into  pieces  and  ^^Pfy^ 
the  whole  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  edge,  of  wW"J 
Seera  Island  is  a  fragment  And  in  these  vbwb 
Dr.  Buist  concurs. 
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SHUSH.  The  grouad  about  Shush  is  very 
vneyen,  and  namerons  monnds  or  tepeh  are 
scattered  in  different  directions  to  a  considerable 
distance,  some  of  them  being  partly  covered  with 
hroshwood.  The  hi^est  tepeh  among  them,  of 
which  Major  Rawlinson  gives  rough  meaaure- 
ments  in  his  notes  on  Ehuzistan,  lies  to  the  east 
of  the  Shover  stream,  but  very  near  it,  and  to  the 
west  of  the  river  Dizful,  which  is  discernible  at 
some  distance,  plying  its  course  to  the  south-east. 
This  mound,  which  may  be  the  place  where  the 

D^et  Daniel  had  his  vision  (although  much 
been  written  to  the  contrary),  commands  the 
whole  country.  From  the  top  of  it  are  seen  the 
ruins  of  Ivani-Kherk,  beyond  the  river  of  Kher- 
kheh  about  a  farsang  and  a  half  (perhaps  less)  to 
the  west.  A  minar  or  column,  with  the  ruins  of 
&ahpur,  are  likewise  discernible  in  a  north-westerly 
&eotion,  on  the  r^ht  side  of  the  above-named 
river. — De  Bod^s  Luristan,  ii.  p.  194. 

SHUSHAH.  Arab.  A  tuft  of  hair  on  the  poll. 
Wben  travelling,  the  shushah  is  allowed  to  spread 
over  the  greatest  portion  of  the  scalp,  to  act  as 
-a  protection  against  the  sun ;  and  the  hair  being 
fihaved  off  about  two  inches  all  round  the  head, 
leaves  a  large,  circular  patch.  Nothing  can  be 
uglier  than  such  tonsure,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the 
strict  law  of  Mahomed,  who  ordered  a  clean 
shaye,  or.  a  general  growth  of  the  hair.  The 
Arab,  however,  knows  by  experience  that  though 
habitual  exposure  of  the  scalp  to  a  burning  sun 
may  harden  the  skull,  it  seldom  falls  to'  damage 
its  precious  contents.  He  therefore  wears  a 
«hu8hah  during  his  wanderings,  and  removes  it 
on  his  return  home. — Burton'^s  Mecca,  i.  p.  239. 

8HUSTER,  a  city  of  Persia,  capital  of  Khuzistan, 
on  the  river  Karoon.  In  Scripture  it  is  called 
Shushan,  and  the  river  is  named  IIlaL  The 
Sabseans  of  Shuster  make  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
beguming  from  the  right  to  the  left  shoulder, 
then  touching  the  forehead,  and  lastly  the  pit  of 
the  stomach.  Baron  Silvester  de  Sacy,  in  the 
Journal  des  Savans,  says,  '  The  name  applied  to 
them,  of  Christians  of  St.  John,  is  quite  as  little 
founded  in  reason,  since  their  doctrine  (that  of 
the  Sabeeans)  has  nothing  in  common  with  Chris- 
tianity, to  which  they  are  greatly  averse.  This 
name  has  been  bestowed  on  them  erroneously  by 
missionaries  and  travellers,  who  fancied  they  had 
discovered,  in  certain  of  their  religious  ceremonies, 
resemblances  with  some  of  the  rites  of  the 
CSiristian  religion.'  The  Sabseans  recognise 
8t.  John  the  Baptist  as  the  greatest  prophet, 
whom  they  call  Paighambar  Yahia,  and  hence 
ISieir  name  of  the  followers  of  St.  John.  As  some 
Mnsalmans  believe  in  the  existence  of  Mahdi,  the 
twelfth  Imam,  so  the  Sabsdans  are  of  opinion  that 
6t.  John  (Yahia)  is  still  alive,  although  invisible, 
and  that  he  inhabits  Syria  (Sham).  He  is  ex- 
pected to  return  among  them  with  Shethel  (Seth, 
son  of  Adam),  who,  for  his  virtues,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  up  to  heaven.  Independently 
of  their  book  of  Adam,  the  Sabeeans  nave  two 
other  works ;  the  one  contains  the  life  of  Yahia, 
and  the  other  is  their  ritual  The  first,  which 
they  call  the  Sidra,  is  said  to  contain  twelve 
thousand  questions,  with  appropriate  answers. — 
De  Bode*s  Arabislan^  ii.  p.  172.    See  Saba. 

SHUSTHI.  Sansk.  She  who  is  worshipped 
on  the  sixth  (shust'ha)  day.  Shustlii,  the  god- 
dess of  fecundity,  a  Hindu  deity,  represented 
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as  a  yellow  woman  sitting  on  a  cat ;  regarded  by 
the  Hindus  as  the  protectress  of  children,  and  is 
especially  worshipped  by  females  who  have  not 
been  blessed  with  any.  She  is  also  worshipped 
monthly  by  women  who  have  lost  their  children, 
and  is  generally  invoked  by  parents  as  their  pro- 
tectress. The  cat  being  sacred  to  Shust^hi,  the 
Hindus  avoid  hurting  one,  lest  the  goddess  should 
injure  their  children.  She  is  honoured  with  six 
annual  festivals,  celebrated  chiefly  by  females. — 
Ward's  Hindoos,  i.  p.  89  ]  Cole.  Myth.  pp.  396. 

SHU  YEE,  the  Chinese  festival  of  burnt- 
offerings  to  the  souls  of  paupers. 

SIAH.  Pers.  Black.  Siah  bahi,  a  day-book, 
a  ledger.  Siahi,  ink.  Siah  Koh,  the  south  branch 
of  the  Koh-i-Baba. 

SIAH  POSH  KAFIR,  a  name  applied  to  a 
mountain  race,  the  ancient  Paropamisidse,  the 
literal  meaning  being  black-clothed  mfidel.  From 
the  Hindu  Eush,  numerous  small  streams  drain  in 
converging  and  descending  lines  to  concentrate 
in  one  deep  glen,  which  continues  its  course 
southwards,  joined  by  frequent  streams  from  the 
inner  slopes  of  the  two  ridges  of  Kasbgar  and 
Kafiristan,  till,  having  become  a  large  river,  it 
joins  the  Kunar  at  Chigar  Sarai.  The  slopes  of 
this  valley  and  these  glens  form  the  homes  of  the 
Siah  Posh,  and  each  little  glen  is  inhabited  by  its 
own  tribe,  each  taking  its  designation  from  the 
name  of  their  respective  valley.  Masson  and 
Raverty  say  that  three  rivers,  the  Kao,  Alingar, 
and  Chi^  Sarai,  flow  through  their  country. 
The  whole  of  this  country  is  composed  of  snowy 
mountains,  deep  pine  forests,  and  small  but  fertile 
valleys,  which  produce  large  quantities  of  grapes, 
wild  and  cultivated,  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds 
of  cattle,  while  the  hills  are  covered  with  goats. 
Grain  is  inferior  both  in  importance  and  abund- 
ance. The  common  kinds  are  wheat  and  millet 
The  roads  are  only  fit  for  men  on  foot,  and  are 
often  crossed  by  rivers  and  torrents,  which  are 
pissed  by  means  of  wooden  bridges  or  of  swing 
bridges,  made  of  ropes  of  withy  or  some  other 

Eliant  tree.  All  the  villages  are  described  as 
uilt  on  the  slopes  of  hDls,  so  that  the  roof  of  one 
house  forms  the  street  leading  to  the  one  above 
it,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  constant  practice  of 
the  country.  The  people  have  no  general  name 
for  their  nation.  Each  tribe  has  its  peculiar 
appeUation,  for  they  are  all  divided  into  tribes, 
though  not  according  to  genealogy,  but  to  geo- 
graphical position,  each  valley  being  held  by  a 
separate  tribe.  The  fair  complexion  and  regular 
features  of  the  Siah  Po«Qi  Kafir,  the  variously- 
coloured  eye  and  shaded  hair,  indicate  them  to 
belonff  to  the  Indo-European  family  of  nations, 
and  disconnect  them  from  the  Tajak,  the  Hazara, 
the  Uzbak,  or  the  Kirghiz.  The  region  now 
inhabited  by  the  Siah  Posh  is  surrounded  by  the 
countries  in  which  the  Greek  dynasties  ruled,  and 
is  encircled  by  the  colonies,  posts,  and  garrisons 
which  they  are  known  to  have  established,  and 
by  military  colonies  of  Macedonians  at  Alexandria 
ad  Caucasum,  Arigseum,  and  Ba2dra,  and  of  the 
garrisons  of  Nysa,  Ora,  Massaga,  PeucelaotiB,  and 
Aomis.  Those  who  suppose  that  the  Siah  Posh 
Kafir  are  descendants  of  the  Greeks,  have  their 
speculations  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  many 
petty  princes  and  chiefs,  some  of  whom  are  now 
Muhammadans,  but  originally  Siah  Posh,  claim 
descent  from  the  Macedonian  hero,  and  have 
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preserved  vague  accounts  referable  either  to  their 
reputed  ancestor's  marriage  with  the  fair  Rozana 
or  to  his  amour  with  the  captive  queen  of  Mas- 
gaga.  Dr.  Wolff  supposed  them  to  be  descendants 
of  the  Israelites.  Mohim  Lai  states  that  the 
-women  possess  great  beauty,  and  manage  all  the 
out-door  business,  while  their  husbands  remain  in 
the  house,  feeding  the  children  in  their  arms. 
The  Siah  Po^  place  their  corpses  in  deal  boxes, 
and  expose  them  on  the  summits  of  hills,  like  the 
people  of  Tibet.  The  Siah  Posh  speak  a  dialect 
of  the  Sanskrit,  and  are  said  to  worship  Siva. 
— Mohitn  LaVs  Travels;  Elphinstone^s  Cdubul; 
Wolff^s  Bokhara ;  MacGregor.     See  Kafir. 

SIAE,  a  town  65  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Siak  river,  the  entrance  of  which  is  on  the  western 
side  of  Bremer's  Straits,  and  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  wide.  Mr.  Crawfurd  and  Dr.  Cantor 
inform  us  that  the  roe  of  enormous  size  of  a  kind 
of  shad,  which  frequents  the  great  river  of  Siak  in 
Sumatra,  constitutes  an  article  of  commerce.  The 
Malacca  cane,  the  Heotau  of  Gochin-Ghina,  is  the 
long  intemodes  of  the  Calamus  scipionum  of 
Loureiro.  They  are  brought  from  Siak ;  some 
of  them  are  simply  mottled  or  clouded,  others  of 
a  brown  colour,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of 
their  having  been  smoked.  The  most  slender 
specimens,  with  the  longest  intemodes,  are  the 
most  valued. — Crawfurd;  Cantor;  Griffiths, 

SIALEOT,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  forts 
and  cities  of  the  Pan  jab,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  capital  of  Rassalu,  whom  General  Cunningham 
identifies  with  the  son  of  Salivahana,  the  Yilmim- 
aditya  who  overthrew  the  Saka  in  a.d.  78. 
The  Sialkot  district,  lying  between  lat.  31°  56'  and 
82°  50'  N.,  and  long.  74°  16'  and  75°  3'  E.,  has  an 
area  of  1955  square  miles,  and  a  population  above 
a  million.  The  fort,  which  adjoins  the  city  to  the 
westward,  is  a  high  oblong  mound,  with  rect- 
angular defeoces  of  curtains  and  round  towers, 
massively  built  of  brick  and  mortar.  Bactria  or 
Indo-Greek  coins  are  found  in  the  ruins,  but  not 
in  any  numbers.  The  commonest,  perhaps,  is  the 
copper  coin  of  Apollodotus. 

The  principal  Hindu  and  Sikh  tribes  comprise 
85,928  Brahmans,  11,734  Bajputs,  19,274  Eshat- 
riyas,  14,264  Aroras,  and  86,362  Jats,  besides  a 
few  Banyas,  Gujars,  and  Ahirs.  The  Muham- 
madans  Include  13,570  Sayyids,  2831  Moghuls, 
3079  Pathans,  45,465  Rajputs,  137,065  Jats, 
10,263  Gujars,  and  a  small  sprinkling  of  others. 
The  district  is  in  a  pleasant,  fertile  strip  under  the 
Himalaya.  It  produces  grain  of  all  kinds,  gur, 
cotton,  and  flax;  its  manufactures  are  country 
paper,  doth  (coarse),  soosee,  pashmina  work,  and 
Kof  tgari  or  work  inlaid  in  gold. — Beng,  As,  Soc, 
Jour.,  1854,  p.  146 ;  Imp.  Gaz, 

SIAM,  a  state  of  Further  India,  extending  from 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  to  lat.  23°  N.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  Burma  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the 
E.  by  the  Lai  mountains.  Siam  proper  is  in  the 
valley  of  the  Menam.  The  boundaries  on  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  reach  from  BriUsh  Burma  in  a 
southerly  line  to  the  boundary  between  Perak  and 
Kedah  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  the  latitude  of 
5°  N.  Junk-Salung  Island  contains  tin ;  it  belongs 
to  Siam.  The  bounda^  line  runs  nearly  east 
from  Perak  across  the  Peninsula,  between  Trin- 
ganu  and  Pahang  to  the  China  Sea,  thence  north 
to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  The  kingdom  also 
comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  domain 


of  Lao,  and,  since  1862,  Battambang,  which  it 
conquered. 

Tne  Siamese  mountains  run  north  to  south 
along  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  and  attain  eleva> 
tions  from  3000  to  5000  feet  The  mountains  ia 
Ye  province  run  in  three  parallel  ridges,  from 
8000  to  4500  feet  high,  gradually  diminishing 
towards  the  coast  to  about  500  feet.  The  Buffalo 
mountains,  about  700  miles  from  Moulmein,  1543^ 
feet  The  dominions  of  Siam  touch  the  frontier 
line  of  the  Tenasserim  Provinces.  As  the  crow 
flies,  the  British  boundary  of  Tenasserim  and  the 
Siamese  capital  are  not  more  than  100  miles  apart 

Borgman  estimates  the  whole  area  of  Siam  and 
its  dependencies  at  290,000  square  miles,  Craw- 
furd at  190,000  square  miles.  Siam  itself  pays 
tribute  to  China ;  the  king  of  Siam  seeks  from 
the  emperor  at  Pekin  a  special  recognition  of 
his  right  to  reign.  Siam  proper  may  be  deemed 
a  vast  plain,  from  which  the  mountains  rise 
higher  and  higher  as  we  reach  the  Laos  depend- 
encies. 

The  kingdom  of  Siam  is  composed  of  41  pro- 
vinces, each  governed  by  a  phaja  or  functionary  of 
the  highest  rank,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
their  £stricts  are  under  oJQ&cials  of  lower  ranks. 

Pallegoix  estimated  the  population  of  Siam  at 
6,000,000— 


Siamese  Proper 

(the  rhaif,  .  1,900,000 

Chinese,      .    .  1,500,000 

Laos,.    .    .    .  1,000,000 


Malays,  .  .  .  1,000,000 
Cambodians,  .  .  500,000 
Pegoans,  .  .  .  50,000 
Karen,  Hong,  etc,  50,000 


Siam,  with  its  dependencies,  is  thus  occupied  by 
the  dominant  T'hai,  a  vast  Chinese  population,  the 
Laos  people,  the  Cambodians  in  such  parts  of 
Cambodia  as  recognise  the  Siamese  authority,  the 
Peguans  in  a  part  of  the  Mon  or  Pegu  territoiy, 
numerous  Malayan  tribes,  with  a  variety  of  moon- 
tain  races  subject  to  the  government  of  Bankok. 
The  Siamese  are  located  principally  on  the  two 
banks  of  the  Menam,  and  on  those  of  the  tribu- 
tary streams  which  flow  into  that  great  river  from 
the  latitude  of  13**  to  about  20°  N.  They  also 
occupy  the  gulf  from  the  head  of  the  peninsula 
down  to  lat.  7°  N.,  where  the  Malayan  races  are 
settled.  To  the  east  of  the  British  possession  on 
the  Tenasserim  coast,  in  lat.  11**  up  to  16''  30*  N., 
about  two-thirds  of  the  peninsula  is  peopled  by 
Siamese  races.  Indeed,  the  valley  of  the  Menam, 
throughout  its  whole  course,  is  exclusively  Tliai, 
and  the  T'hai  attain  their  highest  civilisation  on 
the  alluvial  delta  of  their  river.  The  Siamese 
proper,  the  Ehamti,  the  Laos,  and  the  Shui, 
lonn  tiie  T'hai  or  Siamese  ethnic  group,  fh® 
bulk  of  the  Laos  people  who  are  subjects  of  Siam 
are  spread  over  the  ^reat  valley  through  ^^t^ 
the  Mel-kong  or  prmdpal  river  of  Cambodia 
flows,  between  lat^  13°  and  21°  N.  Laos  is  aaid  to 
contain  more  square  miles  than  Siam  itself ;  all  its 
princes  are  tributary  to  Siam.  The  Shan  states 
of  Zinunay,  Rahaii^,  and  Labong  are  feudatories 
of  the  present  sovereign  of  Siam.  On  the  demise 
of  any  of  the  chiefs  of  these  states,  the  king  (» 
Siam  appoints  the  successor,  but  it  is  customary 
to  allow  the  eldest  son  of  the  former  chief  » 
succeed.  Karen  inhabit  the  mountain  ranges  on 
the  Burmese  frontier  up  to  lat  21°;  the  I^]^^  * 
more  niunerous  people,  the  same  regions  fartner 
south ;  the  Ka,  the  mountainous  district  ^^f®^ 
the  Menam  and  the  Mei-kong.  The  Hong  dwfl" 
the  hilly  region  in  the  NJI.  angle  of  the  Gutt 
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of  Siam.  £rom  the  latitude  of  about  11°  30'  to 
13**  N. 

The    Siamese  are   physically  superior   to  the 

oatiyes  of  the  Indian  Archipehigo,  if  we  except 

thofle  of  Bali ;  indeed,  the  Baliuese  and  Siamese 

bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other.    The 

hue  of  their  skin  is  a  shade  darker  than  that  of 

the  Chinese,  but  they  have  fairer  complexions 

than  the  Malays  and  Javanese.    The  dress  of  both 

males  and  females  consists  of  a  cloth  wrapped 

rofund  the  waist,  one  end  being  brought  between 

the  legs  and  fastened  behind,  which  gives  this 

portion  of  their  attire  the  appearance  of  a  pair  of 

trousers.     The  women,  in  addition,  wear  a  doth 

wrapped  round  the  body,  under  the  arms.    Both 

men   and  women  shave  their  heads,   with  the 

exception  of  a  small  round  patch  which  is  left 

between  the  crown  and  the  forehead.    This  being 

brushed  up,   is   made  to  stand  on  end.      The 

number  of  itie  talapoins  or  priests  is  enormously 

disproportioned  to  tbe  rest  of  the  inhabitants.    In 

Bank<»:  alone  their  numbers  exceed  80,000. 

There  have  been  four  dynasties  of  kings.    The 
fmst  dynasty  had  a  succession  of  21  kings,  whose 
united  reigns  extended  over  a  period  of  252  years, 
bom  A.D.  1351  to  1603.     The  next  dynasty  had 
3  sovereigns,  who  reigned  28  years.     The  third 
dynasty  began  by  the  Siamese  nobles  putting 
aside  a  minor  9  years  old,  and  setting  up  the 
prime  minister  as  king,  who  began  to  reign  in 
Aj>.  1633,  and  occupied  the  throne  for  26  years. 
This  dynasty  had  9  lings,  who  were  in  power  136 
years,  when  the  Burmese  sacked  the  capital  in 
A.D.  1767,  and  carried  away  many  captives.    The 
chief  of  the  Siamese  army  rallied  the  Siamese 
under  him  at  Tonta  Buri,  which  is  now  the  site 
of  a  palace.  '  The  ancestor  of  the  present  dynasty 
was  a  Siamese  general  of  great  celebrity,  who 
took  the  throne  A.D.  1782,  and  reigned  for  27 
years. 
The  kings  of  Siam,  from  the  time  the  old  city 
Ayutma  was  built,  Chola   era  712  =  a.d. 
1851,  furnished  by  P^ra  AJak,  the  chief  of 
the  king's  scribes,  and  doubtless  with  the  ap- 
probation of  his  majesty  ;  designed  by  him,  it 
is  supposed,  to  correct  the  list  of  the  kings  pub- 
lished in  the  calendar  for  1860.    That  within 
the  brackets  does  not  belong  to  P^ra  Alak — 
Firtt  DywuAy, 


Names. 


NomeB. 


1.  Somdet   P'ra  Bama  Tlbaw- 

dee, — ^l«t,    .... 
%  Bomdet  P  ra   Bame-gooan,— 

■on  of  the  1st, 

Who  abdicated  for 
8.  Somdet  P'ra  Bawroina-Bach'a- 

rirat, 

4.  Ohow  oo-Vawng  lan,~ion  of 

the  3d,         •        •        •        • 
6.  Bomdet   P'ra   Rame-sooan, — 

aisasttnated  the  4th,    .        • 

Being  the  same  person  of 
the  2d  reign. 

6.  Somdet  P'raya  P'ra  Bam,— 

son  of  the  &th,     . 

7.  Somdet  P'ra  Nak'awn  In, 

8.  Somdet  P'ra  Bawroma-Bach'a- 

Tirat,— son  of  the  7th, 

9L  Somdet   P'ra  Bawroma  Trei 

Lokanat,— son  of  the  8th,    . 

la  Bomdet  P'ra  Int'a-Baoh'a,— 

■on  of  the  $Hh,     •       •       • 


Chola 
Era. 

A.D. 

LeDffth 
of  reign. 

Ya  Hb. 

712 

1351 

20   0 

732 

1671 

1   0 

782 

1371 

13   0 

744 

1383 

7  days. 

744 

1382 

6   0 

7B0 
763 

1398 
1402 

15  0 
18   0 

780 

1419 

17   0 

7% 

1435 

16   0 

811 

1450 

22   0 

VL  Bomdet  P'ra  Bama-T'ibawdee, 

—the  2d.      .        .        .        . 

12.  Somdet  PYa  Bawroma-Bach'a 


Chola 
Exa. 

A.D. 

1489 

832 

871 

1510 

875 

1514 

875 

1514 

889 

1528 

Lenflthof 
ragn. 


Ys. 
40 


Ms. 

0 


1530 
1556 


918 
940 

945 
962 


1557 
1579 

1584 
1603 


27 


0 
0 


Naw  P'oot   Tang,— son    of 

the  11th,      ...        .871  1510  5       a 

13.  P'ra  Ratsat'a  T'urat,— son  of 

the  12ih,  5  years  old,  .  875  1514  0       6 

14.  Somdet    P'ra    Ch'ei    Baoh'a 

T'irat,  — son   of   the   12th, 

killed  by  the  13th,       .        .      875  151415       0 

15.  P'ra  Yawt  Fa,— son  of   the 

14th,  aged  11  years,  .  .  (  889  1528  2  6 
The  15th  was  slain  by  K'oon  Warawongsa-T'irat,  who 
took  the  throne,  and  reigned  5  months.  Bcong  a 
usurper,  his  name  is  not  allowed  to  have  a  place 
amon^  the  names  of  Siamese  kings.  He  was 
assassmated  by  K'oon  P'irenat'ep,  who  placed 
on  the  throne  P'ra  Teean  Baoh'a,  who  bore  the 
name. 

16.  Somdet   P'ra  liaha  Chakra-  I 

P'atdi-Rach'a-T'irat.    .        .       891   ""'^' 

17.  P'ra  Mahin  Ta-Baoh'a-T'iiat, 

—son  of  the  16th,      '.      '.      917 
The  capital  of  the  kingdom 

was  taken  in  918  by  the 

king  of  Hongsa-wadee  or 

Pegu. 

18.  Somdet    P'ra    Maha    Tama, 

Bach'a-T'irat,      . 

19.  Somdet  P'ra  Naret,— son  of 

the  18th,     .      -. 

20.  Somdet  P'ra  eka-Totsarot,— 

a  vounger  brother  of  the 
19th,    ..... 

21.  Chow  Fa  Sii-Sawara-P'ak,— 

son  of  the  20th,   . 

Here  closes  the  dynaaty  of  Somdet  P'ra  Eama  T'ibaw- 
dee,  being  20  different  kings,  one  of  whom  reigned 
twice.  i4,  ^ .  ^ 

Second  Dywuty, 

22.  P'ra  Chow  Song-T'am,— slew 

the  2l8t  and  reigned,  .        .      964 
[He  acquired  a  great  name 

by  his  pretended  discovery 

of  Buddha's  footprint  at 

Frabat.] 

23.  P'ra    Ch'et'a  •  Otsarot,  —  an 

elder  brother  of  the  22d,     .      989  1628 
The  prime  minister,  Chow 

P'aya  Kralahom  Sri  Soo- 

riwong,   assassinated  the 

23d,  and   placed  on  the 

throne 

24.  P'ra     AVitaya     Wonir,  —  a 

brother  of  the  23d,  9  years 

old, 992  11631 

Here  closes  the  dynasty  of  P'ra  Chow  Song-T'am, — 
3reigns. 

Third  Dynasty, 

The  former  king  was  driven  from  the  throne  by  the 
Siamese  nobles  and  lords,  whose  place  they  filled 
by  the  prime  minister  above  mentioned,  viz, — 


23 
16 

9 
1 


a 

0 
2 


160326       0< 


25.  Fra  Chow  Prasat  T'awng,     . 

26.  Chow  Fa  Ch'ei,— son  of  the 

25th, 

27.  P'ra  Soot'ama  Baoh'a,— killed 

the  26th  and  reigned,  . 

28.  Somdet  P'ra  Narai, — son  of 

25th,  killed  the  27th,  . 

29.  Fra  Pe't  Baoh'a,    . 

He  is  called  a  usurper,  and 
is  not  allowed  an  nonour- 
able  place  among  the 
kings. 

80.  Fra  Foot'a  Chow  Sua,— son 

of  the  27th, 

81.  Fra  Chow  Too-hooa  t'ei,— 

son  of  the  30th,  •   .   • 


992  1631 


1017 

1018 

1018 
1044 


1656  0 


1657 

1657 
1683 


1059 
1069 


26 


26 
16 


0 
9 

0 


169810 

I 
170827 


0 

a 
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Names. 


A.D. 


32.  P'ra  Chow  Yoo  -  hooa  Baw- 

romakot,    brother    of    the 

Slgt, 1094  1733 

33.  Chow  Fa  Dawkmadua, — son 

of  the  32d,   .        .        .        .     1120  1769  10  daya. 
And    then    abdicated    the 

throne     for     his     elder 

brother. 
84.  P'ra  Chow  T'inang  Sooriya- 

Marin-t'ara,         ,        .        .     1120  1759    9  days. 

The  close  of  the  dynasty  of  Prasat  T'awng,  being  9 
kings  in  all,  the  usurper  being  excluded.  The 
whole  term  in  which  the  above-named  34  kings 
reigned  is  417  years,  averaging  12 '8  years  each. 

fRie  Burmese  sacked  the  capital  in  the  year  1767,  and 
carried  away  many  captives.  The  chief  of  the 
Siamese  army  rallied  the  Siamese  under  him  at 
Tonta  Buri,  which  is  now  the  site  of  H.R.H. 
Kromalooang  Wongsa-t'iat-sait's  palace.  He  built 
a  walled  city  in  this  place,  and  reigned  as  king 
P'aya  Tak.] 

:35.  P'aya  Tak,      .       .        .        .  1  1129 11767|16       0 


(1144 
1171 
1186 


1218 


1230 


178227 


180915 


1824 


1851 


27 


U 


StiU 
1868'reigning. 


The  Fourth  and  present  Dynasty, 

A  Siamese  general  of  great  celebrity  under  P'aya  Tak, 
took  the  throne,  named 

'  96.  Somdet  P'ra  Bawroma-Rach'a 
P'ra  P'oott»i  Ywat  Fa. 

37.  P'ra  Foott'i  Lot-La,— son  of 

the  36th,      •        .        •        • 

38.  P'rabat   Somdet  P'ra   Sang- 

Klow, — son  of  the  37th, 

39.  P'rabat    Somdet  P'ra   Para- 

mendar  Maha  Mongkut. — 
son  of  the  37th,  succeeded 
to  the  throne, 
^.P'rabat  Somdet  P'ra  Para- 
mendar  Maha  Chula-long- 
korn  Klow,  son  of  the  39th, 

The  Siamese  head  may  be  considered  as  a 
remarkable  modification  of  the  Bnnna- Chinese 
head,  with  a  peculiar  tendency  to  elongation  and 
verticality.  They  have  large  straight  faces,  flat 
occiputs,  lowness  of  the  hairy  scalp,  comparatively 
small  and  firm  mouth,  hara  staring  eye,  and  a 
grave  expression. 

The  Siamese  are  gentle,  cheerful,  timid,  care- 
less, and  almost  passionless.  They  are  disposed 
to  idleness,  inconstancy,  and  exaction;  tbey  are 
liberal  almsgivers,  severe  in  enforcing  decorum  in 
the  relations  between  the  sexes.  They  are  fond 
of  sports,  and  lose  half  their  time  in  amusements. 
They  are  sharp  and  even  witty  in  conversation, 
and  resemble  the  Chinese  in  their  Aptitude  for 
imitation.  There  is  a  passion  for  jewellery  and 
ornaments  of  the  precious  metals,  stones,  etc.  It 
is  said  there  is  scarcely  a  family  so  poor  as  to  be 
without  some  valuable  possessions  of  tins  sort 
BIngs  of  silver  and  gold  adorn  the  arms  and  the 
legs  of  children;  rich  necklaces,  ear-rings,  and 
belts  are  sometimes  seen  in  such  profusion  as 
quite  to  embarrass  the  wearer.  Female  children, 
up  to  the  age  of  12  or  18,  wear  a  gold  or  silver 
43mng  with  a  heart  in  the  centre,  performing  the 
part  often  assigned  to  the  fi^-leaf  in  exhibitions 
of  statues.  To  the  necks  of  children,  a  tablet, 
called  a  bai  soma,  is  generally  suspended,  bearing 
an  inscription,  as  a  charm  against  mischief ;  and 
men  have  a  metallic  beJl  attached  to  a  belt,  to 
which  they  attribute  the  virtue  of  rendering  them 
invulnerable.  A  necklace,  condsting  of  seven 
lumps  ^  of  gold  or  silver,  is  worn  by  girls  as  a 
|xrotecting  influence;  the  panung  is  one  of  the 


«urments  worn  by  the  Siamese,  called  by  the 
Portuguese  panks. 

Between  the  Buddhists  of  Siam  and  Ceylon 
there  has  been  much  intercourse  ;  and  during  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Buddhist  monks  of  Ceylon  in 
the  defence  of  their  religion  and  in  their  attacks 
on  Christianity  and  on  Jehovah,  the  king  of  Siam 
and  one  of  the  native  chiefs  of  Kandy  contributed 
largely  towards  the  publication  of  tlie  nameroua 
tracts,  pamphlets,  and  serials  that  were  sent  forth 
from  the  Buddhist  printing  presses  of  Ceylon. 

Pali  is  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Siamese,  and 
is  called  Pali,  Bali,  and  Pasa  Makata  (Bhasha 
Magadha),  the  language  of  Masadha.  The  alpha- 
bets of  tiie  T'hai  or  Siamese,  of  the  Burmese,  and 
of  the  Mon  of  Pegu,  are  of  Indian  origin.  No 
dialect  of  the  T^hai  is  intelligible  to  a  Burmese. 
The  alphabets  also  differ,  but,  on  the  whde,  the 
essentials  of  their  civilisation  is  the  same,  the 
chief  difference  being  in  the  language.  The  Laos 
alphabet  slightly  differs  from  that  of  the  Siamese 
proper,  but,  practically  speaking,  the  language  is 
spoken  with  remarkable  uniformity  over  the  whole 
Thai  area  and  Siamese  proper;  the  Laos,  the 
Shan  dialects,  and  Ehamti  are  one. 

The  Siamese  tongue  appears  by  far  the  most 
widely  spoken  language  of  Ultra-India.  It  was 
at  one  time  the  lingua  franca  of  Kedah,  almost  ss 
much  as  the  Malay,  and  even  that  wandering 
Negro  tribe  the  Semang  spoke  it  in  some  plaoea 
It  was  also  current  in  Assam  and  Yunnan  at  the 
opposite  extremities  of  Ultra- India. 

Though  wives  or  concubines  are  kept  in  any 
number,  according  to  the  wealth  or  will  of  the 
husband,  the  wife  who  has  been  the  object  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  called  the  Khan  mak,  takes 
precedence  of  all  the  rest,  and  is  really  the  sole 
legitimate  spouse ;  and  she  and  her  descendants 
are  the  only  legal  heirs  to  the  husband's  posseB- 
sions.    Marriages  are  permitted  beyond  the  fiisl 
degree  of  affinity.     A  widow  may  many  her 
deceased  husband's  brother,  and  a  widower  his 
deceased  wife's  sister.     Sovereigns  may  many 
a  sister  or  a  daughter  to  preserve  the  roval  race. 
After  child-birth,  the  mother  is  placed  near  a 
large  fire,  where  she  remains  for  weeks  ^^^P^ 
to  the  burning  heat,  and  death  is  often  caused 
by  this  exposure.      The  king  himself  attempted 
to  interfere ;  but  his  young  and  beautiful  wife, 
though  in  a  state  of  extreme  peril  and  suffering, 
was  subjected  to  this  torture,  and  died  while 
*  before  the  fire,*  a  phrase  employed  by  the  Siamese 
to  answer  the  inquiry  made  as  to  the  abeenoe  of 
the  mother.    In  Siam,  with  laymen  of  '^j  ? 
with  the  priesthood,  the  dead  are  embowdled, 
and  the  body  preserved  embalmed  for  a  loflg 
period  before  being  consumed  on  the  fanw 
pile.      In  their  disposal  of  the  dead  body  of  a 
Khroopacha    Acharya,    or   spiritual    guide   » 
superior   sanctity,  tiie  rewards   awaiting  those 
who  perform  the  funeral  rites  are  innumeiahW' 
The  bodies  of  the  poorer  classes  are  e^P^^^fP 
the  elements  and  beasts  of  prey.    Coal  of  ex^' 
lent  quality  has  been  discovered.    Gold  was  oJfr 
covered  in  KaHn,  copper  and  iron  at  Lapapon, 
and  lead  and  tin  at  KanburL    In  the  Precioofl- 
Stone  Mountain,  the  topaz,  the  ruby,  the  sap- 
phire, the  garnet,  and  others  are  found.  . 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Ba^ 
are  rice,  sapan-wood,  sufiar,  pepper*  hideB,  »<f^ 


cardamoms,  til  seed,  tin,  stick- 
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teak  timber,  ebony,  rosewood,  niangroye  bark, 
^om  benjamin,  gamboge ;  and  all  the  spices  of 
the  Southern  Peninsula  and  the  islands  grow. — 
Laiham^s  JSthn, ;  Siam  and  Cambodia,  hy  D,  C. 
King;  Jour,  Royal  Geo.  Soc;  Boicrinffs  5iam, 
i  p.  27  ;  EarVs  Archipelago^  p.  168 ;  Jour,  Ind-. 
Archip,,  1847 ;  Crawfurd^s  Embassy ;  AitchesorCs 
Treaties ^jp,  815;  Rangoon  Times,  1863. 

SIAMULIUM,  «p.,  the  Peepsa,  a  trouble- 
some dipterons  insect,  swarms  on  the  banks  of 
the  streams  uniting  with  the  little  Ranjit  river 
in  Sikkim.  It  is  very  small  and  black,  floating 
like  a  speck  before  the  eye;  its  bite  leaves  a 
q>ot  of  extravasated  blood  under  the  cuticle, 
very  irritating  if  not  opened. — Hooker's  Jour. 
L  p.  167. 

SIAO,  on  the  K.E.  of  Celebes,  is  an  island 
larger  than  Tagolanda,  and  is  rendered  very 
eonspicnous  by  a  high  conical  volcanic  peak,  in 
lat  2**  43'  N.,  and  long.  125°  85^'  E. 

SIBEL.  Arab.  Water  offered  at  any  time 
mttis  to  any  person,  dispensed  in  the  name  of 
God.  It  means  also,  a  way,  a  path.  Fi  Sabil 
Allah,  in  the  way  of  God. 

SIBERIA,   a  great    region  in  the    north  of 
Asia.     Its  conquest  by  Russia,  which  the  Cossack 
Innak  began  in  the  16  th  century,  was  completed 
before  the  year  1650  by  the  annexation  of  the 
country  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Amur,  and 
by  the  subjection  of  the  more  important  Tungu- 
«ian  tribes,  and  Rossia  became  directly  interested 
in  the   condition  of  the  northern  dependencies 
of  China,  and  of  the  great  hi^h-road  through 
Kiachta  and  Kalgan  to  the  capital.    The  popu- 
lation of   Siberia,  including  the  nomadic  tribes 
and  the  colonists  (if  they  can  be  called  so  under 
the  compulsory  regime),   is  3,911,200,   divided 
among     the    provinces    as    follows: — Tobolsk, 
468,000;   Tomsk,  324,000;    Irkutsk,    165,000 
Yenisei,  164,000 ;  Transbwkal  territory,  141,000 
Amur,     8000;    Maritime     Provinces,     13,000 
Yakutsk,  112,000.      The  Siberian  territory  has 
an  area  of  10,709,000  square  venrts. 

Tungns  is  a  general  name  applied  to  a  popu- 
lation common  to  a  vast  area  in  Siberia  and 
China.  Their  physiognomy  connects  them  with  the 
tribes  of  Northern  Asia  in  general,  and  their 
language  forms  a  tran»tion  between  the  mono- 
^llabic  and  agglutinate  forms  of  speech.  The 
Tungus,  under  Sie  name  Manchu,  constitute  the 
donunant  population  of  China  itself.  The  tribes 
under  Chinese  rale,  in  Manchuria,  on  the  water- 
shed of  the  Amur  or  Sagalin,  are  termed 
Manchu.  The  Manchu  proper  have  a  literature 
vith  an  alphabet  modified  from  the  Mongol. 
They  are  agricultural  and  industrial.  The 
Daurian  is  a  Tungus  race  dwelling  on  the  Upper 
Amur,  aU  well  made,  especially  the  women. 

SIBSAGOR,  in  Assam,  situated  11  miles  from  the 
south  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  in  lat.  26"^  59'  10" 
H.,  and  long.  94^  88'  10"  E. ;  pop.  (1872),  5278. 
It  is  the  civil  station  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name  in  the  extreme  S.E.  of  the  valley,  between 
lat  25'  19'  and  27**  16'  N.,  and  long.  93**  21'  and 
95**  25'  E.    The  great  bulk  of  the  population  are 

Sure  Assamese,  more  or  less  converted  to  Hin- 
uism.  The  once  dominant  Ahom,  numbering 
94,304  souls,  still  supply  one  -third  of  the  total 
inhabitants.  Tliey  are  now  cultivators,  but  re- 
tain many  of  their  ancient  habits  and  institutionB. 
Some  of  them  eat  beef  and  pork,  and  also  bury 


instead  of  burning  their  dead.  The  Chutia 
(31,342),  of  the  same  original  stock  as  the  Ahom, 
and  their  predecessors  in  the  government  of  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra.  The  Koch 
(23,965)  are  members  of  a  tribe  whose  present 
chief  locality  is  in  the  Bengal  State  of  Koch- 
Bahar,  but  who  ruled  at  one  time  over  the  greater 
part  of  Assam,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ahom. 
The  Dom  (16,277)  lay  claim  in  Assam  to  high- 
caste  purity,  but  reject  the  nuDistrations  of 
Brahmans.  Aborigines  proper  include  the 
Cachari  (15,320),  who  are  largely  employed  oh 
tea-gardens  ;  6862  Miri  from  North  Lakhimpur ; 
and  a  number  of  minor  tribes,  of  whom  many, 
such  as  the  Kol,  Uraon,  and  Santal,  are 
imported  labourers  from  Chutia  Nagpur.  The 
Hindus  are  subdivided  into  the  four  following 
sects : — Tantrik,  Bhagvatiya,  Maha;puVushiya,  and 
Thakuria.  According  to  the  1872  census  report, 
the  Yaishnava  number  94  ;  the .  Mataks,  who  are 
converts  to  Vishnuvism  from  among  the  ab- 
origines of  Lakhimpur,  84;  the  Gosaio,  or  re- 
ligious teachers  of  the  various  sects,  407;  the 
Nanakshahis,  or  followers  of  the  founder  of  the 
Sikh  religion,  140. 

SIBUNDEE,  armed  men,  in  temporary  employ 
as  soldiers.  It  is  from  Sipah  -  Hindi,  the  Indian 
sepoy.     The  Moghulai  were  always  kept  enrolled. 

SICHEL  or  Shesha  Hills  are  locally  known 
as  the  Nirmul  Range,  which  extends  from  the 
confluence  of  the  Wardha  and  Godavery,  kt.  18** 
48'  N.,  and  long.  80**  E.,  till  lost  in  the  gradual 
rise  of  the  country  near  Lonar,  in  lat.  20**  N., 
and  long.  76**  30*  E.  The  Godavery  river,  after 
entering  the  granitic  table-land  of  the  Dekhan, 
flows  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Sichel  moun- 
tains into  a  sandstone  and  argillaceous  limestone 
countiy.  This  district  is  similar  to  that  of 
Bundelkhand  and  Malwa;  it  also  contains 
diamonda 

SIDA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Malvacese.  34  species  are  known  to  occur  in  the 
E.  Indies,  amongst  them^- 

S.  acuta,  Burm,^  Knreta,  Bengal,  both  PeninsolM. 
S.  alba,  Liwn,,^  Nag-bnla,  Nag-fafujala,  Bengal,  Goro* 

mandeL 
S.  cordifolia,  Xtn».,  Barjala,  Bengal,  both  Peninsulas, 
S.  caneifolia,  Linn, 

S.  humiljs,  Willd,,  Bengal,  both  Peninsnlas. 
S.  microphyUa,  Cvv,,  BengaL 
S.  retuaa,  Linn,,  Bengal,  both  PeninBulas. 
S.  rhomt>ifolia,  Boxb,,  Lal-barjala,  Bengal. 
S.  rhomboideay  Roxb.,   Shwet-baijala,    Bengal,    both 

Peninsulas. 
S.  t>eriploeifolia,  —  ?  ICalayana, 
S.  tilinfolia, —?  China,  India.  n 

The  species  vary  much  in  habit  and  in  the 
structure  of  their  fruit  and  seeds,  but  they 
resemble  each  other  in  abounding  in  mucilage, 
and  in  some  of  them  having  tough  Ugneoua 
fibres,  which  are  employed  for  cordage.  Several 
are  employed  as  demulcents  in  India,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  mallow  and  the  marsh-mallow  are 
in  Europe.  S.  rhomboidea  and  S.  rhombifolia 
abound  m  very  delicate  flax-like  fibres,  which 
may  be  used  for  many  of  the  same  purposes  as 
hemp  and  flax;  but  when  the  plants  are  grown 
for  the  sake  of  their  fibres,  they  ousht  to  be 
sown  thick ;-  under  which  circumstances,  like  other 
plants  similarly  sown,  they  grow  tali  and  slender 
without  branches.  S.  neriplocifolia,  a  native  of 
the  Malay  Islands,  which  sucoeedii  wdH  in  India> 
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may  be  cultiTated  for  the  same  object,  especially 
as  when  cut  near  the  earth  it  quickly  shoots  into 
long  simple  t-wigs,  which  abound  in  flax-like 
fibres.  S.  tili^folia,  T'sing-ma  from  Pekin,  is 
cnltiyated  for  this  purpose  in  China  as  a  substi- 
tute for  hemp  and  flax.  S.  lanceolata  is  the 
Vishabuddi  of  Telingana.  The  Sida  hemp,  or 
flax  of  Burma,  is  the  product  of  S.  acuta  and 
8.  stipulata  (Burmese,  Pyen  -  dan  -  gna  -  len). 
They  are  mere  weeds,  but  the  most  troublesome 
in  Tavoy. — Roxburgh;  Mason;  Eng,  Cyc;  W. 
Ic;   Voigt;  Hogg. 

SIDA  ACUTA.    Burm. 


S.  Moparia,  Lou/r,,  Bheede. 
S.  acuta,  Burm, 

Malai  taji^,    Tam.,  Tel. 
Yishabodi,    ...       „ 
Chitiamutti, ...       „ 
Muttav  pnlagam  chettu,  „ 
Sahade^  ohettu,    . 


>> 


S.  lanoeolaia,  lUtz. 
S.  Stauntonia,  D.  0. 

Kureta,    .    Bbno.,  Hind. 
Bariara,  Kharanta,      „ 
Barjala,    .     .    •     •       n 
Jem  pana,    .    .  Malbal. 
Fata?  ....     Sansk. 
Ama  xnanopondn, .    Tag. 

Flowers  small,  yellow;  a  native  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India;  grows  to  the  height  of  about  three 
feet ;  and  no  doubt,  like  the  S.  rhomboidea,  a 
good  fibre  might  be  procured  from  it  The  root 
resembles  common  liquorice,  but  is  very  bitter. 
The  infusion  of  the  root  combined  with  ginger 
is  given  in  intermittents,  and  in  chronic  diarrhoea. 
The  leaves  bruised  with  oil  are  applied  extern- 
ally as  a  poultice  to  accelerate  suppuration.  It 
promotes  perspiration,  increases  appetite,  and  is 
in  many  respects  a  useful  substitute  for  more 
costly  bitters.  An  electuary  is  prepared  in 
Bengal  from  the  expressed  juice  of  the  Sida, 
and  used  in  the  treatment  of  worms  in  the 
intestinal  canal ;  but  experienced  native  prac- 
titioners say  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
its  efficacy.  An  infusion  of  the  root  is  a  very 
useful  bitter  tonic  and  astringent. — Roxburgh; 
Voigt;  Ainslie;  Riddell;  O'Sh. 

SIDA  CARPINIFOLIA.  Linn.  Its  root  is 
intensely  bitter,  and  is  given  in  infusion  in  inter- 
mittent fever.— -v7.  A,  Murray. 

SIDA  CORDIFOLIA.    Linn.,  W.  A.,  Roxb. 


S.  Totondifolia,  Cav. 

Barjala,  ....    Beno. 
Banara, .    .    .    .    Hind. 
Kharanta,  Khar«nti,    „ 
Chirihenda,    .    .    .  TxL. 


S.  herbaoea,  Cav. 

Telia  antisa,    .    .    .  Tel. 
Muttava,  Savamam, 
Telia  gora  chettu,     . 


» 


»> 


Seeds. 

Bijhand,     .    .    .    Hind.  I  Kowar,  Simak,    .    Hikd. 
Chuka,  Hamaz,   .        ,,      | 

A  plant  of  both  Peninsulas  of  India,  of  Bengal, 
and  the  Panjab.  It  has  middle-sized  yellow 
flowers.  Its  mucilage,  mixed  with  rice,  is  given 
in  dysentery  and  fevers,  and  its  seeds  in  colic, 
tenesmus,  and  gonorrhoea,  also  taken  as  an 
aphrodisiac. — Roxb. ;  Voigt ;  Stewart, 

SIDA  PERIPLOCIFOLIA,  a  native  of  the 
Hiday  Islands,  flowering  and  ripening  its  seed 
a  great  part  of  the  year.  Its  bark  abounds  in 
serviceable  flaxen  fibres,  and  as  it  shoots  quickly 
into  long,  simple  twigs,  particularly  if  cut  near 
the  earth,  it  answers  well  for  procuring  fibre  of 
ffood  length  for  most  purposes. — Roxh,;  Voigt; 
Royle. 

SIDA  RETUSA.    Linn. 
Koran  tndi,    .    Ma  lea  L.  |  Karon  toil,  •    •    •    Tax. 

A  plant  with  small  yellow  flowers,  growing 
in  Bcaigal,  Malabar,  and  Travancore,  used  in 
inedicine.^JRox&. ;  VoigU 
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SIDA  RHOMBOIDEA.    Roxb.,  W.  A. 
Sida  rhombifolia,  WdlU 
Shwet-bariala,     .    BsNO.  I  Saf ed-hariala, .    .    Hihd, 
Shwet-baijala,     .        „     |  Atibala chetto,    .    .Tel. 

A  plant  with  small  yellow  flowers,  growing 
in  the  rainy  season  in  Bengal  and  the  Peninsula 
of  India,  where  the  plants  are  indigenous.  The 
bark  yields  abundance  of  very  delicate  flaxy 
fibres,  which  might  be  advantageously  empbyed 
for  many  purposes.  When  the  seed  Lb  sown 
thick  on  a  good  soil,  the  plants  grow  full  and 
slender,  without  branches,  and  are  every  way  fit 
for  sudi  purposes.  Major  Hanney  sent  nom 
Assam  to  the  Agri  -  Horticultural  Society,  in 
December  1851,  some  of  the  fibre,  and  Gaptsm 
Thompson  thought  from  its  length,  its  sunilarily 
to  silk,  and  its  great  strength,  that  it  would  fetch 
a  high  price  in  England.  A  line  ^^^1^  an  inch 
in  circumference,  after  exposure  to  wet  and  bod 
for  ten  days,  sustained  400  Iha.— Roxb.;  Boyk; 
Voigt. 

SIDA  TILIiEFOLIA,  Ts'ing-ma,  Chin.,  is 
cultivated  for  its  fibres  in  China,  near  Peiun. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  common  fibrous  plant 
of  Northern  China.  Its  fibres  and  those  of 
Dolichos  bulbosus  furnish  coarser  sorts  of  the 
China  grass  cloth.  The  fibre  is  strong  and 
pliable,  very  silky  in  its  nature,  and  tiie  plant 
of  very  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth,  three  crops 
being  obtamed  in  one  year.  It  may,  it  is  said,  be 
brought  into  England  at  an  estimated  price  of 
£8  per  ton,  which  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  price 
of  hemp  of  the  best  (quality.  Some  of  Dr.  Box- 
burgh's  original  specunens,  marked  July  180i, 
were  from  four  to  five  feet  in  length,  and  display 
a  fine  soft  and  silky  fibre,  as  well  adapted  for 
spinning  as  the  jute,  and  apparently  superior.— 
Drs.  Roxb.,  Royie. 

SIDDHA,  genii  worshipped  by  the  Tantrikaa 
The  Siddha  and  Yidyadhara  are  a  class  of  ascetics, 
also  a  class  of  celestial  beings  of  an  intermediate 
order  between  men  and  gods,  tenanting  the 
middle  regions  above  the  earth,  and  are  usually 
described  as  attending  upon  Indra,  although  they 
have  chiefs  and  lungs  of  their  own.  The 
Yidyadhara  have  much  intercourse  with  meiv 
intermarrying  with  mortals,  and  often  having 
earthly  princes  and  heroes  for  their  kings.  The 
Siddha  are  a  more  retired  race,  and  are  rarely 
the  subject  of  fabulous  or  mythological  legend. 
Charana  and  Sura  are  terms  used  in  place  of 
Yidyadhara,  implying  inferior  demigods.— -iftmL 
Theat.  ii  p.  308 ;  As.  Res.  xvi.  p.  21. 

SIDDHA,  in  Tamil  Sittar,  a  Tamfl  sect,  nov 
extinct,  which  retained  Siva  as  the  name  of  God, 
but  rejected  everything  in  the  Saiva  system 
which  was  inconsistent  with  pure  tbelsnL  They 
cultivated  alchemy  as  sedulously  as  the  Arabianfl, 
from  whom  unquestionably  they  derived  their 
knowledge  of  it.  One  of  their  nimiber  asserted 
that  he  visited  Arabia,  and  another  refers  to  the 
Franks.  Several  of  them  refer  to  the  Torakhae, 
the  name  by  which  the  Indian  Muhanunadana  are 
known  in  the  south.  All  their  compositaons  are 
modem  and  colloquial,  with  granomatical  fonos 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Most  of  this  school 
took  the  names  of  risbis  and  renowned  teachers. 
One  of  them  called  himself  Agastya,  another 
Sankaracharya,  a  third  Gautama,  and  this 
audacity  was  perfectly  succeesfuL  Native  ChriB- 
tians  fancy  them  to  have  been  endowed  iiith  » 


SroDHANTA. 


SIKANDAR-NAMA. 


prophetic  spirit,  and  to  have  meant  Christ  by 
the  Sat-Guni  (True  Teacher),  to  whom  they 
eonstantly  refer. 

SIDDHANTA.  Sansk.  Conclusion,  from 
Siddha,  proved,  and  Anta,  end.  The  Siddhantas 
are  Jaina  works  held  in  the  same  veneration  by 
them  as  the  Yedas  are  by  the  Brahmanical  Hindus. 
Siddhantachari,  from  Siddhanta,  ascertained  or 
proved,  and  Acharin,  practice.  Siddhanta  Siro- 
mani,  a  treatise  on  astronomy  by  Bhaskaracharya. 
— As,  Res.  rvii.  p.  243. 

SIDDHI.  HiKD.,  Sansk.  The  large  leaves 
and  capeules  of  tiie  hemp  plant,  without  the 
stalk. 

SIDEROXYLON,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Sapotacese,  natives  of  America,  Africa, 
East  Indies,  and  Australia. 

S.  Cantoniense,  —  ?  Shan-kan-flhii,  China. 

S.  dnereum,  Lam,^  MavritiuB. 

S.  tomentoBum,  Boaeb,,  Eastern  Ghats. 

8.  inerme,  Lam.,  —  ? 

8.  regium,  Wall,,  Pegu. 

S.  Wallichianum,  O,  Don,  Penang. 

S.  elengioides,  Bentk,,  W.  Ghate. 

The  species  of  Sideroxylon  are  evergreen  trees, 
with  axillary  and  lateial  fascicles  of  flowers. 
They  are  remarkable  for  the  hardness  and  weight 
of  their  wood,  which  sinks  in  water,  and  the 
genus  haa  hence  derived  the  name  of  iron-wood. 
Sideroxylon  tomentosum,  the  Hoodigalla  of  the 
Oanarese,  is  an  evergreen  tree  of  Western  Mysore 
and  of  the  Prome  district  of  Burma. 

Sideroxylon  elengioides,  Benth,  and  Hooker, 
AohrftB  elengioides,  D.  C,  Bedd, 
Holay,   .    .    .    Badaga.  |  Pala, Tam. 

A  common  tree  of  the  Western  Ghats;  wood 
dull  red,  straight  grained,  dense,  and  used  for 
house  beams  and  carpenters'  planes ;  fruit  pickled 
and  curried. — Roxb.  i.  p.  602  ;  Bedd, ;  Gamble. 

SIDH,  a  Sikh  ascetic  who  has  the  power  to 
suspend  animation. 

HlDI,  the  term  by  which  the  Abyssinian  and 
Negro  races  of  Africa  are  known  in  India.  They 
were  often  employed  in  the  households  of  native 
sovereigns,  some  of  them,  known  as  the  Sidi 
of  Janjera  or  Zanjera,  were  long  a  powerful  and 
independent  maritime  people,  occupying  the  coast 
a  few  miles  south  of  Bombay.  They  were 
employed  under  the  Bijapur  State  and  the 
Moghul  emperors  as  naval  officers.  The  name 
IB  from  Syud,  Arab.,  a  lord. 

SIDI  MOULA,  a  native  of  Persia,  a  darvesh 
who  visited  the  court  of  Jalal-ud-Din  at  the 
close  of  the  13th  century,  and  was  murdered 
by  a  body  of  Kalandars. 

SIDON,  a  great  seaport  city  of  the  ancient 
Phoenicians,  the  foundress  of  Carthage,  but  now 
the  modern  Saida,  little  more  than  a  port  for 
fishing-smacks. 

SID  RAI  JYE  SINGH.  In  the  Komarpal 
Gharitra,  or  history  of  the  kings  of  Anhulwarra 
Puttun,  the  reign  of  Sid  Raj  is  stated  to  have 
been  from  S.  1160  to  S.  1201,  or  a.d.  1094  to 
il45.  His  court  was  visited  by  the  Nubian 
geographer  Edrisi,  who  states  that  Jye  Singh 
was  then  a  Buddhist. — Tod's  Rajasthan,  u.  p.  242. 

SIEBOLD.  Ph.  Ft.  von  SieboW,  0.  J. 
^emminck,  H.  Schlegel,  and  W.  de  Haan,  oriental 
scholars  who  have  written  on  the  East  Indies, 
fiiebold's  works  were  Nim>on  Archivzur  Beschrei- 
bung  von  Japan,  Leyden  1882;  Voyage  au 
JapoD,  en  1828  k  1830,  Paris  188a 


SIEGESBECKIA  ORIENTALIS.  Tatarinov. 
He-kien  and  Kau-kau,  Chq7.,  a  plant  of  the 
China  provinces  of  Sze-chuen  and  Ho-nan.  It  is 
esteemed  for  its  emetic  properties,  and  is  given 
in  ague  and  rheumatism. 

SI-FAN.  Chinese.  Literally  Western  Aliens. 
Si-western,  fan  barbarians,  a  term  applied  by 
the  Chinese  to  the  people  of  Sokyul,  Andks, 
Thochu,  Gyarung,  and  Manys^,  between  Tibet 
and  Chma.  Each  of  these  has  a  separate  ruler, 
styled  6ya-bo,  equivalent  to  the  Chinese  Wang. 
The  Tibetans  frequently  designate  them  Gya- 
rung-bo,  from  the  special  importance  of  the 
Gyarung,  which  reckons  18  chiefs  or  banners, 
a  power  sufficient  in  former  times  to  have  re- 
sisted or  attacked  the  imperial  dynasty.  The 
Sifan  country  extends  with  a  varying  breadth 
from  the  Blue  Sea  to  Yunnan. 

SIFERAH  or  Sipperah,  the  Sifeiah  of  the 
Arabs.  Its  ruins  are  within  the  Medina  wall, 
near  the  southern  extremity. 

SIGHELMUS.  William  of  Malmesbury  states 
that  in  888,  Sighelmus  of  Sherborne,  sent 
by  king  Alfred  to  Rome  with  presents  to  the 
Pope,  proceeded  thence  to  the  East  Indies 
to  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas  at  Mailapur,  a 
suburb  of  Madras,  and  brought  back  jewels  and 
spices. 

SIGNATURE.  The  millions  of  the  various  races 
of  the  east  and  south  of  Asia  who  are  unable  to 
write,  attest  written  documents  with  symbols  of 
their  trades,  etc.,  that  of  the  Ho  is  an  arrow  mark. 
Many  of  the  military  races  make  the  mark  of  a 
dagger ;  mercantile  races,  a  balance';  the  Mhang 
attach  the  figure  of  a  knife. — W. 

SIH.    Pers.    Three;  hence— 

Sih-barga,  a  species  of  trifolium. 

Sih-pahi,  a  soldier,  from  the  tripod  rest  for 
his  matchlock. 

Sih-pai,  a  tripod  table,  a  teapoy. 

Sih-tara,  a  guitar. 

Sih-yari,  a  term  applied  to  the  Shiah  Muham- 
madans. 

SIHARA.  Sansk.  A  Hindu  marriage  wreath. 
— Growse. 

SIJ.  Bexq.,  Hnn>.  The  generic  name  for 
species  of  Euphorbia.  Lanka  sij,  E.  tiraculli; 
Manasa  sij,  E.  ligularia ;  sii,  E.  nivuHa ;  Tekata 
sij,  E.  antiquorum,  the  milk  hedge  plant.  The 
root  of  E.  ligularia  is  mixed  with  black  pepper, 
and  used  in  snake-bites.  The  juice  of  E.  nivulia 
leaves  is  purgative  and  deobsbnient,  and  mixed 
with  margosa  oil  is  applied  externally  in  rheu- 
matism ;  as  also  is  the  juice  of  E.  antiquorum. 
The  fresh  juice  of  E.  tiraculli  is  acrid  and  applied 
as  a  blister.    E.  ligularia  is  sacred  to  Manasa. 

SIKAKUL,  a  root  like  a  carrot,  brought  from 
iCashmir;  used  in  Ajmir  as  an  aphrodisiac.— 
Gen,  Med.  Top.  p.  150. 

SIKANDAR-NAMA,  Book  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  written  a.d.  1200,  by  Abu  Muhanmiad-bin- 
Yusuf-bin-Muavyid-i-Nizam-ud-Din,  is  a  poem  of 
6886  verses.  It  abounds  with  obscure  lulusioiui 
to  facts,  traditions,  and  sentiments  of  a  bygone 
time,  with  peculiarities  of  construction,  curious 
idioms,  and  unusual  uses  of  words. 

The  traditions  of  Alexander  the  Great,  as  told 
by  the  Persians,  differ  widely  from  those  pre- 
served by  the  Greeks.  One  of  its  commentators, 
Syed  Seif-ud-Dm,  says  that  Hind  means  duk 
or  blade,  the  coloiur  appropriated  to  the  plimet 
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Saturn,  ander  whose  influences  Hind  or  Hin- 

nllSiiAIl  IS  l*6CKOI16d 

SIKANDRA,  a  town  in  the  Agra  district,  N.W. 
Provinces,  in  lat  27°  12'  59"  K,  and  long.  IT  69' 
84"  £.,  5  miles  N.E.  of  Agra  city,  on  the  Muttra 
road.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  Akbar,  commenced 
by  that  monarch,  and  finished  by  his  son  Jahangir 
in  1618.  The  total  height  of  the  building  now  is 
a  little  more  than  100  feet  to  the  top  of  the  ande 
pavilions.  An  asylum  was  established  at  Sikanota 
in  1887-88  for  orphans  whose  parents  had  perished 
in  the  terrible  famine  of  that  year. — Imp.  Oaz.  viii. 

SIEERWAL,  a  Rajput  tribe  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ghambal. 

SIKH,  a  religious  sect  in  the  Panjab,  followers 
of  Nanak.  They  are  principally  of  the  Jat  race, 
and  under  Ran  jit  Singh  obtamed  sovereignty  over 
the  Panjab.  Their  nimibers  are  estimated  at 
1,858,426.  The  first  converts  were  amongst  the 
Jat  peasants  of  Lahore  and  the  southern  banks 
of  the  Sutlej  river,  and  the  Jat  of  the  Manjha  and 
Malwa  districts  are  mostly  of  this  persuasion. 
The  Sikhs  in  the  time  of  the  guru  Govind 
assumed  the  title  of  Singh  as  their  distinctive 
appellation,  meaning,  metaphorically,  a  champion 
warrior.  The  Sikhs  should  abstain  from  the 
nse  of  tobacco  and  all  intoxicating  drugs,  but 
they  all  drink  heavily,  the  military  l3e  which  the 
most  of  them  adopted  not  being  conducive  to 
moral  purity.  The  Akali  were  the  zealots  of  the 
Sikh  religion,  soldiers  of  God.  They  wore  blue 
dresses  and  bracelets  of  steel,  and  claimed  for 
themselves  a  direct  institution  by  Govind  Singh. 
They  combined  warlike  activity  with  the  relin- 
quishment of  the  world,  became  the  armed 
guardians  of  Amritsar,  but  in  a  frenzy  of  zeal 
would  win  their  daily  bread  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  It  cost  Ranjit  Singh  both  time  and 
trouble  to  suppress  them.  So  strong  is  the  feel- 
ing that  a  Sikh  should  work,  or  have  an  occupation, 
that  one  who  abandons  the  world,  and  is  not  of  a 
warlike  turn,  will  still  employ  himself  in  some 
way  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Thus, 
Major  Cunningham  once  found  an  Akali  repair- 
ing, or  rather  making,  a  road  among  precipitous 
ravines,  from  the  plain  of  the  Sutlej  to  the  petty 
town  of  Keeritpur.  He  avoided  intercourse  with 
the  world  generally.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  people,  who  left  food  and  clothing  at  particular 
places  for  him.  The  Sikh  take  their  name  from 
the  Hindi  word  Sikbna,  to  learn,  Sikh  meaning 
a  disciple.  During  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
Nanak  and  Govind,  of  the  Khatri  race,  with  their 
succeeding  gurus,  obtained  a  few  converts  to  their 
religions  views  among  the  Jat  peasants  of  Lahore 
and  the  southern  banks  of  the  butlej. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  they  grew 
to  be  a  great  dominant  nation,  with  an  influence 
which  extended  from  the  Kara-korum  mountains 
to  the  plains  of  Sind,  and  from  Peshawurto  Dehli. 
llieir  dominions  were  included  between  lat  28^ 
and  86°  N.,  and  long.  71°  and  77°  E.  This  tract 
consists  of  broad  plains,  slightly  above  the  sea- 
level,  or  mountain  ranges  2  or  3  miles  high.  In 
the  former  Sikh  territory,  all  were  not  of  the  Sikh 
religion.  The  people  and  dependent  rulers  of 
Lada^h  profess  Lamaic  Buddhism,  but  the  Tibetans 
of  Iskardo,  the  Dardu  of  Gilgit  and  Kukka  and 
Bimba  of  the  rugged  mountains,  are  Muliam- 
madana  of  the  Shiah  sect  The  people  of  Kash- 
mir,  Kishtwar,  Bhimbur,  Pukli,  and  of  the  hills 


south  and  west  to  the  Salt  Range  and  the  Indas^ 
are  mostly  Sunni  Muhammadans,  as  are  likewise 
the  tribes  of  Peshawur,  and  of  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  southwards,  also  the  inhabitants  of  Multan^ 
and  of  the  plains  northward  as  far  as  Pind-dadun- 
khan,  Ghuneeot,  and  Depalpur.     The  people  of 
the  Himalaya  eastward  of  Kishtwar  and  Bhunbor 
'  are  Hindus  of  the  Brahmanical  faith,  with  some 
Buddhist  colonies  to  the  north,  and  some  Muham- 
madan  families  to  the  south-west.    The  Jat  of 
the  Manjha  and  of  the  Malwa  districts,  in  the 
Panjab  territory,  are  mostly  Sikh;  but  perhaps  not 
one-third  of  the  whole  population  between  the 
Jhelum  and  Jumna  has,  as  yet,  embraced  the 
tenets  of  Nanak  and  Gk)vind,  the  other  two-thirds 
being  still  equally  divided  between  Muhammad- 
anism  and  Brahmanism.      Most  of  the  modem 
Sikh  in  no  way  separate  from  their  tribes,  and  are 
known  as  Jat  or  Khatri  or  Brahman  Sikh,  one 
member  of  a  family  being  frequently  a  Singh, 
while  others  are  not.    The  written  character  in 
use  with  them  is  called  GurumukhL     It  is  the 
Devanagari  in  form,  but  with  different  powers 
to  the  letters.    The  Sikh  religion  forbids  them  to 
smoke  tobacco.    They  have,  however,  no  objectioQ 
to  other  narcotics  ;  opium  and  bhang  and  snaff- 
taking  are  not  so  common.     Smoking  was  first 
prohibited  by  the    tenth  guru,   Govind  Singh, 
whose  chief  objection  to  it  appears  to  have  been 
that  the  habit  was  promotive  of  idleness,  as  people 
would  sit  smoking  and  do  nothing.    The  SM 
owes  bis  excellence  as  a  soldier  to  his  own  hardi- 
hood of  character,  to  that  spirit  of  adaptation 
which  distinguishes  every  new  people,  and  to 
that  feeling  of  a  common  interest  and  destiny  im- 
planted in  him  by  his  great  teachers.    The  early 
force  of  the  Sikhs  was  composed  of  horsemen, 
but  they  seem  intuitively  to  have  adopted  the 
new  and  formidable  matchlock  of  recent  times, 
instead  of  their  ancestral  bow  and  the   spear 
common  to  every  nation.    Mr.  Foster  noticed  this 
peculiarity  in  1788,  and  the  advantage  it  gave  in 
desultory  warfare.    In  1805,  Sir  John  Malcolm 
did  not  think  the  Sikh  waa  better  mounted  than 
the  Mahratta ;  but  in  1810,  Sir  David  Ochterlony 
considered  that,  in   the    confidence  of  untried 
strength,  his  great  native  courage  would  show 
him  more  formidable  than  a  follower  of  Sindia 
or  Holkar,  and  readily  lead  him  to  face  a  battery 
of  well-served  guns.    The  peculiar  arms  of  thj 
contending  nations  of  the  18th  century  paased 
into  a  saying,  and  the  phrase,  the  Mahratta  qtear, 
the  Afghan  sword,  the  Sikh  matchlock,  and  the 
English  cannon,  became  a  proverb. 

The  sect  increased  rapidly.  Nanak,  a  Hindu 
of  the  Kshatriya  caste,  was  bom  in  A.D.  1469  at 
Hulwandi  or  Talwandi,  near  Lahore.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  grain  merchant.    From  his  infancy  he  vtf 

given  to  religious  meditation.  In  riper  manhood 
e  wandered  into  various  countries,  and  retained 
to  his  home  with  his  mind  matured  with  reflectioa 
and  travel,  to  preach  the  unity  of  Grod  and  chanif 
to  men.  The  new  creed  spread  rapidly,  but  sooft 
provoked  the  persecution  of  the  Muhammadans 
The  cruelty  with  which  the  Sikhs  were  treatw 
turned  them,  under  Govind,  their  tenth  and  last 
guru  or  teacher,  from  a  band  of  religious  devotee^ 
into  a  chosen  relij^ous  and  military  <^^°JJ^ 
wealth  or  khalsa,  animated  with  undying  haixed  w 
Muhammadans.    Govind  waged  an  unequal  iru 
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md  broken  np,  persecated  with  inhuman  crueltjr, 
the  Sikii  religionists  were  driyen  to  hide  them- 
selres  in  the  valleys  and  caves  of  the  hiUs  from 
the  fupy  of  their  enemies.  Openly  to  profess 
their  reli^on  hecame  a  capital  crime.  The  sect 
would  soon  have  been  exterminated,  had  not  the 
distractioiis  of  the  empire  which  followed  the 
death  of  Aorangzeb  given  them  a  breathing  time 
from  persecution.  Gradually  the  Sikhs  emerged 
from  tkeir  hiding-places,  and,  gathering  in  small 
partieB,  established  themselves  in  petty  isolated 
iort&  laauing  from  these,  always  well  mounted, 
tibey  scoured  the  country,  burning  and  plundering, 
and  giving  infinite  annovance  to  &e  weak  Muham- 
iwuift'n  governors  of  Lahore  and  Sirhind. 

After  the  retmn  of  Ahmad  Shah,  Abdaii,  to 
EJkbiil,  from  his  fifth  invasion  of  India,  in  which 
he  had  broken  the  Mahratta  power  in  the  decisive 
battle  of  Panipat,   the  Sikhs  found  themselves 
strong  enough  to  possess  themselves  of  the  country 
loond  Lahore.    But  this  drew  down  the  vengeance 
of  Ahmad  Shah,  who  in  1762  returned  to  India, 
disastrously  defeated  them,  and  destroyed  and 
pollated  their  sacred  temple  at  Amritsar.    From 
this   defeat  the  Sikhs   soon  recovered.    In  the 
follomring  year  they  defeated  the  Afghan  governor 
of  Sirhind,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  plains 
south  and  east  of  the  Sntlej,  as  far  as  the  Jumna. 
The  eighth  invasion  of  Ahmad  Shah,  which  took 
place  in  1767,  ended  in  leaving  the  Sikhs  masters 
of  the  country  between  the  Jumna  and  Rawal 
Pindi.    Within  three  years  their  authority  was 
extended  over  the  Jumna  and  the  Rajputs  of  the 
lower  hills.     The  spread  of  the  dominion  of  the 
-Sikhs  south  of  the  Sutlej  received  a  severe  check 
from  the  Mahrattas,  who,  recovering  from  their 
disastrous  overthrow  at  Panipat,  again  overran 
Northern  India.    In  1788,  Sindia  was  in  posses- 
sion  of  Dehli,   and  by  1802  the  Mahrattas  had 
established  their  supremacy  as  far  as  the  Sutlej, 
and  exacted  from  the  Sikh  States  to  the  south  of 
that  river  a  tribute  of  three  lakhs  of  rupees.    But 
the  Mahratta  power  in  the  north  was  broken  by 
Lord  Lake  in  1803 ;  the  chiefs  of  Khythul  and 
Jheend  tendered  their  allegiance  to' Lord  Lake, 
and  rendered  occasional  service,  and  all  the  chiefs 
of  Sirhind  became  virtually  dependents  of  the 
British  Grovemment.    It  was  the  poUcy  of  the 
day,  however,  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  in 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  chiefs  north  of  the 
Jumna ;  and  beyond  establishing  the  Sikh  chiefs 
in  the  territories  which    they  then    held,  and 
rewarding  those  who  had  done  good  service,  the 
British  Government  did  not  interfere  in  their 
affairs  tiU  1809,  when  the  Sikh  chiefs  threw  them- 
selves on  its  protection  from  the  encroachments 
of  Ranjit  Sineh.     One  of  the  sirdars  who  earliest 
raised  himself  to  power  and  influence,  was  Maha 
Singh,  of  the  Sukurchakea  Misl,  one  of  the  weakest 
and  latest  formed  of  the  twelve  dans.    To  him,  on 
2d  November  1780,  was  bom  a  son,  Ranjit  Singh, 
bv  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  raja  of  Jheend. 
Kanjit  Singh  early  distinguished  himself  there. 

During  the  invasion  of  Shah  Zaman  in  1798, 
Banjit  Singh  rendered  service  to  the  Afghan 
monarch  by  recovering  for  him  several  pieces  of 
artillery  which  had  been  lost  in  the  Jhefum,  and 
he  had  the  address  to  procure  for  himself  the 
appointment  of  Governor  of  I^ore,  where  he 
established  himself ;  and  in  concert  with  Fntteh 
Singh,  Aloowallia,  he  soon  extended  his  supremacy 


over  the  neighbouring  sirdars,  and  meditated  ihe^ 
extension  of  his  authority  beyond  the  Sutlej.     In 
1803  he  made  proposals  to  Lord  Lake  for  the 
transfer  to  the  British  Government  of  the  territory- 
belonging  to  the  Sikhs  south  of  the  river  Sutlej, 
on  the  condition  of  mutual  defence  against  the 
respective  enemies  of  himself  and  the  British 
nation.    The  offer  was  declined.     In  1805,  Hanjit 
Singh  was  recalled  from  a  campaign  against  the 
Muhammadans  between  the  Ghenab  and  the  Indus, . 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Holkar  in  the  Pan- 
jab,  closely  pursued  by  Lord  Lake.    With  the^ 
death  of  Ranjit  Singh,  a.d.  1839,  the  career  of  the 
Sikhs,  as  a  nation,  may  be  said  to  have  closed. 
Internal  anarchy  led  to  aggressions  on  British 
territory,  from  which  war  twice  resulted,  andflnally 
the  whole  of  the  Sikh  dominions  in  the  Panjabx 
were  annexed  to  British  India. 

The  military  ascendency  of  the  Khalsa  was,  for 
a  time  at  least,  put  down  by  Lord  Hardinge. 
Moodkee  was  fought  on  18th  December  1845 ; 
Ferozeshah,  on  the  Slst  and  22d ;  Aliwal,  on  28th 
January  1846 ;  and  Sobraon,  on  10th  February. 
The  first  Sikh  soldier  is  believed  to  have  crossed 
the  Sutlej  about  the  10th  of  December  1845 ;  and 
the  last  was  driven  back  over  the  river,  choked 
with  the  dead  and  the  dying,  about  12  p.m.  on 
the  date  last  named.  The  campaign  may  be  said' 
to  have  occupied  about  two  monUis  ;  and  it  was 
just  before  or  after  the  battle  of  Sobraon  that  Lord 
uardinge  gave  the  reply  to  the  Lahore  Vakeel  who 
came  to  propose  terms  of  peace,  that  ^  he  would 
answer  him  under  the  walls  of  Lahore.' 

In  1881  the  number  of  this  religion  was  1,853,426. 
The  Grant'h  is  the  name  of  the  sacred  book  of 
the  Sikh  religionists.  The  Grant'h  is  written  in 
the  Gurumukhi  character,  a  modified  species  of 
the  Nagari.  It  is  placed  in  the  holy  temple  of ' 
Amritsar.  The  initiatory  rite  for  admitting  a  person 
into  the  Sikh  religion  is  termed  the  Pahul.  The 
novice  must  have  attained  the  age  of  discrimina- 
tion ;  he  stands  with  his  hands  joined  in  the  form 
of  supplication,  and  repeats  after  the  priest  the 
articles  of  his  faith.  Some  sugar  and  water  are 
stirred  in  a  basin  with  a  double-edged  dagger, 
and  the  water  is  sprinkled  on  his  face  and  person. 
He  drinks  the  remainder,  and  exclaims  Wah, 
Guru  I  At  least  five  persons  have  to  be  present, 
one  of  them  a  priest.  Women  were  sometimes 
thus  initiated.  The  Sikh  sect  is  rapidly  diminish- 
ing.  The  forms  of  prayer  and  praise  are  simple. 
Portions  of  the  Adi  Grant'h  are  read  or  sung ; 
the  priest  says,  '  Meditate  upon  the  Book,'  and 
the  people  reply,  *  Wah,  Guru !  Wah,  Guru  ka 
Fatah!'  Guru  Govind  not  only  introduced  the 
worship  of  Durga  and  the  sword,  but,  it  is  said, 
offered  sacrifices  at  her  festivals.  In  the  Dasama 
Padshah-ki-Grant'h,  Dorga  is  represented  as  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  war. 

The  Sikh  or  Nanak  Shahi,  in  their  religious 
doctrines,  have  several  sects,  amongst  whom  may 
be  mentioned — 

1st.  Oodasee,  founded  by  Sree-Ohund,  a  son  of 
Nanak.  The  Oodasee  were  rejected  by  Ummer 
Das  as  not  being  genuine  Sikhs. 

2d.  Behdee,  founded  by  Lukshee  Das,  another 
son  of  Nanak. 

3d.  Teehun,  founded  by  Gam  Unggud. 

4th.  Bhulleh,  founded  by  Guru  Ummer  Das. 

5th.  Sodhee,  founded  bv  Guru  Ram  Das. 

The  Behdee,  Teehun,  Bhull^,  and  Sodhee  are- 
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rather  Sikbs  of  the  BubdiyisionB  of  Eshatris,  bo 
•called  (i.e.  of  the  tribes  of  certain  gnrus),  than 
•diBtinct  sects. 

6th.  Ram  Rayee,  seceders  who  adhered  to  Ram 
Baee,  when  Tegh  Bahadur  became  guru.  They 
have  a  considerable  establishment  in  the  Lower 
Himalayas,  near  Hardwar. 

7th.  Bunda-Punt'hee,  t.e.  of  the  sect  of  Bunda, 
who  succeeded  Govind  as  a  temporal  leader. 

8th.  Mussundee.  Mussund  is  simply  the  name 
of  a  subdivision  of  Kshatri;  but  it  is  also 
specially  applied  to  the  followers  of  those  who 
resisted  Govind,  some  say  as  adherents  of  Ram 
Race,  and  others  as  instigators  of  the  guru^s  son 
to  opposition.  The  more  common  story,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  Mussund  were  the  hereditary 
stewards  of  the  household  of  the  several  gurus, 
and  that  they  become  proud  and  dissipated,  but 
nevertheless  arrogated  sanctity  to  themselves,  and 
personiUly  ill-usS  many  Sikhs  for  not  deferring 
to  them,  whereupon  Govind,  regarding  them  as 
irreclaimable,  expelled  them  all  except  two  or 
three. 

9th.  Rungret^ha,  converts  of  the  sweeper,  and 
■some  other  inferior  castes,  are  bo  called. 

10th.  Ramdasee,  i.e.  Rao  or  Raee  Dasee,  Sikhs 
of  the  class  of  Ghamars  or  leather-dressers,  and 
who  trace  to  the  Rao  Das  or  Raee  Das,  whose 
writings  are  inserted  in  the  GranVh. 

11th.  Mazahbee,  converts  from  Muhammadanism 
are  so  called. 

12th.  Akali,  worshippers  of  Akal  (god),  the 
most  eminent  of  the  orders  of  purists  or  ascetics. 

13th.  Nihung,  the  naked,  or  pure. 

14th.  NirmuSeh,  the  sinless.  One  who  has 
acquired  this  title  usually  administers  the  Pahul 
to  others ;  also  written  Nirmala. 

15th.  Gheianee,  the  wise  or  perfect.  A  term 
sometimes  applied  to  Sikhs,  who  are  at  once 
learned  and  pious. 

16th.  Soomra  Shahee,  the  true  or  pure;  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  one  Sootcha,  a  Brahman. 

17th.  Sutcheedaree,  likewise  the  true  or  pure ; 
the  founder  not  ascertained.  Suthreh  Shahi  priests 
lead  a  vagabond  life,  begging  and  singing  songs  of 
a  moral  or  mystic  tendency,  but  are  not  unfre- 
quenUy  gamblers,  drunkards,  and  thieves.  They 
look  up  to  Tegh  Bahadur,  father  of  Guru  Govind, 
as  their  founder. 

18th.  Bhaee,  literally  brother.  The  ordinary 
title  of  all  Sikhs  who  have  acquired  a  name  for 
holiness ;  and  it  is  scarcely  the  distinctive  title  of 
a  sect,  or  even  of  an  order. 

The  Udasi,  as  their  name  denotes,  profess  in- 
difference to  worldly  vicissitudes.  They  are  purely 
religious  characters,  devoting  themselves  to  prayer 
and  meditation,  and  are  usiutlly  collected  in  con- 
vents or  colleges  called  Sangat.  They  are  ascetics, 
though  tliey  do  not  solicit  alms,  are  generally 
well  dressed,  and  celibacy  does  not  seem  imperat- 
ive. Many  of  them  are  well  read  in  Sanskrit, 
and  are  able  expounders  of  the  Yedanta  philo- 
sophy, on  which  the  tenets  of  Nanak  are  f  oimded ; 
and  in  the  Gangetic  provinces  their  office  oonsists 
chieflv  in  reading  ana  expounding  the  writings  of 
Nanak  and  Govind  Singh,  as  collected  in  the  Adi 
Grantli  and  Das  Padshah-ki-Grant^h. 

Ganj  Bakski,  a  small  sect  of  no  note. 

12am  liaya,  a  small  political  sect,  claiming  for 
their  founder  Ram  Raya,  who  flourished  in  a.d. 
1660. 


Govind  Sinhi  are  the  most  important  of  the 
Sikh  community,  and  comprehend  the  political 
association  of  the  Sikh  nation  generally. 

The  Nirmala,  who  observe  celibacy,  and  go 
nearly  naked,  in  other  respects  resemble  Udui 
Sikhs. 

Naga  go  without  clothes,  but  otherwise  resemble 
the  Nirmala,  and,  unlike  the  Saiva  and  Yaishnava 
Nagas,  do  not  wear  arms. — CunnUighanCs  Hist,  of 
the  Sikhs, 

SIKHA,    Sansk.,  is  the  tuft  of  hair   which 
Hindus  leave  when  shaving  their  heads,  called  in 
Tamil  the  Eudumi.    A  considerable  number  of 
European  missionaries  regard  the  wearing  of  this 
tuft  as  a  badge  of  Hinduism,   and  require  the 
natives  employ^  in  the  missions  to  cut  off  their 
kudumi   as  a  sine  qua  non   to  their  retention 
of  mission  employment      The  idol-worshipping 
Hindus  believe  that  the  top  of  the  head,  including 
the  anterior  and  posterior  fontanels,  is  the  most 
sacred  part  of  the  body.    They  say  that  the  fos- 
tanel  is  the  residence  of  the  deity,   and  call  it 
the  '  top  eye.'    They  think  also  that  it  is  the  foun- 
tain of  the  generating  fluid  of  man  which  sap- 
plies  the  lower  members  of  the  body  when  required; 
they  consider  that  such  holy  and  useful  pirtB  of 
the  body  must  not  without  good  reason  be  left  un- 
covered, and  hence  they  say  is  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting those  spots  by  a  tuft.     A  sect  of  Sanyasi, 
however,  walk  about  with  bald  heads  pretending 
that    they  have  entirely  renounced  the  world, 
passed  the  lower  steps  of  ritualism  in  the  ladder 
to  ascend  to  heaven,  and  are  living  in  close  com- 
munion with  Grod,  constantly  looking  at  him  with 
their  top  eye.    This  sect  do  away  with  their  sacred  - 
thread  also,  evidently  showing  that  they  regard 
the  kudumi  in  the  same  light  as  the  other  cere- 
monies belonging  to  the  lower  step  of  the  heavenly 
ladder.     When  a  Hindu  wife  is  in  the  family-way, 
the  husband  allows  his  hair  to  grow  without  heing 
shaved.    After  the  confinement,  if  the  child  be  a 
boy,  he,  on  the  16th  day,  rises  up  early  in  the 
morning,  performs  ablutions,  comes  home  with  a 
wet  he^,  enters  the  room  where  the  child  is  laid, 
takes  a  few  drops  of  water  from  his  wet  kudumi, 
pours  them  into  the  child's  mouth,  and  then  for 
the  first  time  sees  and  handles  the  child.    After 
this  ceremony  he  shaves  his  hair  as  usual    When 
the  Hindu  parents  think  it  necessary  to  shave  the 
head  of  the  child,  they  consult  an  astrologer,  who 
fixes  an  auspicious  day,  when  the  barber  is  inrited 
to  do  his  duty.    A  small  image  of  Pillayar,  the 
son  of  Siva,  is  made,  before  which,  on  a  plantain 
leaf,  a  thali  or  pbtter  filled  with  paddy,  a  brok^ 
cocoanut,  and  some  plantain  fnut  are  hiid,  and 
incense  offered  to  the  image.    The  barber  puto 
his  razor  before  the  image  and  worships  it*,  and 
then  begins  the  sacred  rite  of  shaving,  oy  ^uttmg 
his  rassor  around  the  top  eye,  and  leaving  a  circular 
portion  of  hair  over  the  sacred  spot  unshaven. 
The  Brahman  father  holds  the  hair  of  the  child  at 
the  crown  of  the  head,  and  puts  the  ntfor  around 
it,  while  his  guru  repeats  certain  mantra,  ana 
then  shaves  the  rest  of  the  hair  himself,  or  a^ 
somebody  else  to  do  it    It  is  the  custom  witft 
certain  castes  to  wet  the  head  with  the  }^^^^ 
the  cocoanut  kernel,  beginning  with  the  cir^itf 
portion  of  hair  to  be  left  as  kudumi.    A  lK)rb^ 
of  the  luice  thus  used  is  then  poured  at  the  foot^ 


a  palmyra  tree  as  an  offering  to  Parvati,  the  ja^ 
or  consort  of  Siva.    The  ffindu  believes  tiiat  tw 
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Kay  of  extracting  toddy  from  the  palmyra  was 
tauj^t  by  Paryati,  and  to  this  day  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  palmyra-climbers  to  make  special  offerings 
to  her  when  they  begin  their  career.    The  hair 
ahaven  from  the  head  of  a  little  child,  especially 
from    the  head  of  the  first-born,   must  not  be 
thoughtlessly  thrown    away,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
derived  from  the  father  of  the  child,  who  allowed 
his  hair  to  grow  unshaven,  with  a  special  vow  for 
Hie  safety  of  the  child,  from  the  time  of  its  con- 
ception till  its  birth.    Some  old  men  say  that  it 
was  formerly  the  custom  to  bum  the  hair  with 
certain  ceremonies,  as  the  Nazarites  of  the  Hebrews 
did.   theirs.    The  shaven  hair  is  now  in  general 
carefully  enclosed  in  a  silver  case,  and  tied  around 
the  waist  of  the  child  as  an  amulet  to  ward  off 
sickness.      Some  people  tie  it  in   a   cloth   and 
carefully    preserve    it    in    pots.      The    circular 
portion  left  on  the  head  must  be  carefully  kept 
and  oiled,  while  the  rest  of  the  hair  shaven  must 
thus  be  respectfully  treated,  otherwise  the  pro- 
sperity an<jt  welfare  of  the  child  is  endangered. 
If  the  parents  lose  their  children  successively  one 
after  another,  they  keep  the  kudumi  at  the  back 
of  the  child's   head  on  the  posterior  fontanel, 
and  if  the  child  survive  the  period  in  which  the 
one  previous  to  it  died,  the  parents  go  about  ask- 
ing alms,  make  a  feast  to  the  pandarams,  take  off 
the  *  tail,'  as  it  is  called,  and  then  remove  the 
kudumi  to  the  front  of  the  head. 

When  a  boy  has  become  old  enough  to  go  to 
school,  or  has  so  far  advanced  in  study  as  to  begin 
to  write  on  the  cadjan  or  palm  leaf,  a  feast  is 
made  by  the  parents,  and  m  one  corner  of  the 
bouse,  previously  daubed  with  cow-dung,  a  small 
image  of  Pillayar  is  made,  before  which  is  placed 
au  offering  of  plain  fruit  and  cocoanuts.     The 
schoolmaster  writes  in  a  cadjan  or  palm- leaf  book, 
respectfully  places  it  before  the  image,  and  wor- 
sbipe  it.    The  boy  is  then  called  before  the  image, 
and  while  he  is  standing  there  with  great  venei-a- 
tion  and  awe,  the  schoolmaster  touches  him  by 
his  kudumi,  divides  it  into  three  parts,  and,  after 
having    plaited  them   together,  puts    over   the 
kudumi  at  the  crown  of  the  heaa  some  raw  rice 
and  some  sacred  amgu  grass,  and  worships  it. 
Some  add  to  these  tihings,  a  little  raw  paddy, 
sacred  ashes,  and  flowers,  and  tie  them  m  the 
platted  kudumi.     The  schoolmaster  then  respect- 
fully takes  the  cadjan  book,  and  delivers  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  scholar,  while  the  scholar  respect- 
fully puts  the  coooanut  and  the  other  offerings  into 
the  hands  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  while  doing  so 
the  scholar  is  taught  to  repeat  some  congratulatory 
words,  thus :  *  Book  and  learning  to  me.     Cocoa- 
nut  and  mone^  to  the  teacher.*    It  was  formerly 
the  custom  with  several  lads  to  wear  their  hair 
long,  tied  up  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
nearly  after  the  manner  in  which  women  usually 
wear  their  hair.     This,  however,  was  not  usual 
before  they  came  of  age,  unless  under  peculiar 
vows.    The  devotees  of  Parvati  believe  thisit  their 
goddess  is  extremely  pleased  with  this  fashion, 
and  in  honour  of  her  stOl  wear  their  hair  in  this 
manner.    The  Maravar  caste  in  South  Travancore 
wear  the  kudumi  until  they  are  about  12  years  of 
age,  and  then  allow  their  hair  to  grow  long,  and 
tie  it  up  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head.    Until 
very  recently,  each  caste  differed  from  another  in 
the  way  of  wearing  the  kudumi.    A  Shanar  never 


Although  the  sacred  spot  of  the  head  which  ought 
to  be  adorned  with  the  kudumi  does  not  di&r, 
vet  the  manner,  quantity,  and  position  of  the 
kudumi  differ  in  each  caste.  The  chief  use  of 
the  kudumi,  however,  is  in  the  performance  of  a 
funeral  ceremony  urgently  necessary  for  the  salva- 
tion of  a  married  man.  A  Tamil  poet,  in  describ- 
ing the  lamentations  of  a  king  who  performed 
penance  for  obtaining  the  gift  of  a  son,  says  that 
a  father  can  enter  Siva^s  paradise  in  no  other  way 
than  by  his  son  performing  the  funeral  ceremony. 
The  Hindus  believe  that  a  man,  so  soon  as  he  is 
married,  commits  a  serious  sin  that  renders  him 
liable  to  hell.  AVhen  he  dies  he  has  no  alternative 
but  to  suffer  its  torments,  unless  prevented  by  the 
ceremony  which  his  son  performs.  In  order  to 
quench  the  fire  of  hell,  the  son  must  uncover  the 
sacred  portion  of  his  head  by  shaving  off  the 
kudumi,  must  put  upon  it  a  new  pot  full  of  water, 
that  it  may  therefrom  absorb  the  virtue  of  quench- 
ing the  hell  fire,  must  walk  with  it  three  times 
around  the  deceased  parent,  eadi  time  cutting  a 
new  hole  in  the  pot  that  the  water  may  spout  out 
as  he  walks  along,  and  on  the  third  time  must 
break  the  pot  at  the  head  of  the  bed  of  the 
deceased  parent,  and  pour  a  few  drops  of  this 
sacred  water  into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  parent  poured  a  drop  of  water 
into  the  mouth  of  the  son  while  an  infant.  He 
also  puts  a  small  coin  into  the  mouth,  that  the 
deceased  may  reward  with  it  the  porter  of  the 
next  world.  The  Romans  also  did  so,  that  the 
deceased  might  pay  Charon,  the  ferryman,  for  a 
passage  across  the  Styx.  The  cutting  off  of  the 
kudumi  on  this  funeral  occasion  is  not  regarded 
as  a  token  of  sorrow,  but  is  considered  as  an 
essential  requisite  for  performing  the  funeral  cere- 
mony which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  eternal 
welfare  of  the  deceased  parent.  No  one  but  the 
heir  of  the  deceased  cuts  off  the  kudumi,  and 
that  at  no  other  time  but  on  the  occasion  of  the 
parentis  death.  A  father  may  lose  a  dozen  children, 
but  he  never  thinks  of  shaving  off  his  kudumi  as 
a  sign  of  sorrow.  On  the  16th  day  it  is  generally 
the  custom  to  perform  another  ceremony  in  order 
to  send  up  the  spurit  of  the  deceased  to  heaven, 
for,  until  the  ceremony  is  performed,  the  spirit  of 
the  deceased  is  supposed  to  hover  about  the  grave. 
After  this  the  son  allows  his  hair  to  grow  for  one 
year  as  a  token  of  sorrow ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  he  makes  a  feast  to  Brahmans  and  others, 
shaves  his  hair,  and  wears  the  kudumi.  No 
one  of  the  Hindu  races  styled  the  twice-bom 
cut  off  the  kudumi  on  the  occasion  of  performing 
the  ceremony  for  the  deceased  parent,  because 
being  regenerated  by  the  sacred  thread  imparts 
full  power  to  his  prayers  and  other  ceremonial 
that  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  salvation  of 
the  deceased  parent.  The  Chinese,  who  wear 
their  hair  very  much  Uke  the  kudumi,  believe  that 
unless  certain  ceremonies  are  performed  with  a 
knot  in  the  kudumi,  the  deceased  cannot  go  to 
heaven.  From  what  certaui  Tamil  poets  have 
sung,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  regarded  the 
kudumi  in  the  same  light  as  the  sacred  thread  of 
the  Brahmans.  One  says,  ^  What  is  caste  but  the 
sacred  thread  and  the  kudumi  ? '  Another  says, 
*  The  sacred  thread,  kudumi,  and  other  ceremonies 
of  the  brilliant  sacred  writings,  were  they  bom 
with  you? '    In  a  letter  sent  by  a  learned  caste 


dared  to  imitate  a  Brahman,  nor  a  Pariah  a  Sudra.  >  Hindu,  he  says,  *  Wearing  the  kudumi  is  as  import- 
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ant  to  us  as  the  sacred  thread  is  to  a  Brahman/ 
Not  to  wear  the  kudumi  renders  a  man  guilty, 
and  liable  to  hell,  Naraga-prerbathee.  The  gold- 
smiths Bay  that  their  god,  ViBvakarma,  sprang 
from  the  third  eye  of  Siva  with  eacred  thread  and 
kudumi,  and  that  his  devotees  wear  kudumi  in 
order  to  reBemble  him,  just  as  the  Saiva  devotees 
wear  the  Chadei  in  erder  to  resemble  Siva. 

8 1  KHAR  A  or  Sikra,  also  Vimana,  the  spire  of  a 
Hindu  temple.  They  are  curvilinear;  a  pyramidal 
spire-like  roof  is  common  to  all  Hindu  and  Jaina 
temples  of  the  10th  to  the  12th  century. 

SIKKA.  Hind.  A  die  for  coining,  a  stamp, 
a  mark,  a  stamped  coin ;  the  designation  of  the 
silver  currency  of  the  emperors  of  Dehli  and 
the  East  India  Company;  a  name  of  a  rupee 
now  uncurrent.  The  British  Indian  Sikka  rupee 
remained  at  192  grains,  but  this  coinage  was  dis- 
continued in  consequence  of  Act  xvii.  of  1835, 
and  since  that  date  the  Company's,  afterwards 
the  Queen's,  nipee  of  180  grains  has  been  the 
only  rupee  coined  at  any  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment mints.  The  main  purport  of  Act  vii.  of 
1833  was  to  fix  the  weight  of  the  Farrakhabad 
rupee  at  180  grains.  When  the  Government  of 
India  decided  on  180  grains  as  the  tola,  they  in  the 
same  Act  declared  that  this  tola  should  be  the  unit 
of  a  general  system  of  weights  in  all  Govern- 
ment transactions. 

SIKKIM,  a  native  state  in  the  Eastern  Him- 
alaya mountains,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by 
Tibet,  on  the  S.E.  by  Bhutan,  on  the  S.  by  Dar- 
jiling,  and  on  the  W.  by  Nepal.  It  lies  between 
lat  27*'  9'  and  27°  58'  N.,  and  long.  88°  4'  and 
89°  £. ;  area  about  1550  square  mUes.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Nepal  war  in  1814,  Major 
Latter  occupied  the  Morang,  and  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  raja  of  Sikkim,  who  was  re- 
warded with  territory  which  had  been  ceded  to 
the  British  by  Nepal.  In  February  1835,  the 
raja  made  a  formal  cession  of  Darjiling  to  the 
British,  and  received  in  lieu  an  annual  pension 
of  £300.  In  1849,  the  raja  foolishly  seized  Dr. 
Campbell,  the  superintendent  of  Darjiling,  and  Dr. 
Hooker,  whilst  travelling  in  Sikkim,  and  detained 
them  for  six  weeks.  The  pension  was  stopped,  and 
a  piece  of  territory,  including  the  lower  course  of 
the  Tista  and  the  Sikkim  terai,  was  annexed  as  a 
punishment.  The  capital  is  Tumlung,  where  the 
raja  resides  during  the  winter  and  spring,  usually 
going  to  his  estates  at  Chumbi  in  Tibet  in 
summer  to  avoid  the  heavy  rains  of  Sikkim.  The 
Tibetan  name  for  Sikkim  is  Dingjing,  or  Demo- 
jong,  or  Dee-jon,  and  for  the  people  Deunjong 
mars;  the  Nepalese  call  it  See-i;  the  Gurkha 
name  for  the  people  is  Lepcha,  but  Mr.  Markham 
says  ihey  call  themselves  Kong. 

Sikkim  occupies  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween Nepal  and  Bhutan,  and  unites  the  floras  of 
Nepal,  Bnutan,  East  Tibet,  and  the  Khassya 
mountains,  being  hence,  in  a  geographico-botan- 
ical  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  important 
provinces  in  India,  if  not  in  all  Asia.  In  the  Him- 
alaya, the  truly  temperate  vegetation  supersedes 
the  sub-tropical  above  4000  to  GOOO  feet,  and  the 
elevation  at  which  this  change  takes  place  corre- 
sponds roughly  with  that  at  which  the  winter  is 
marked  by  an  annual  fall  of  snow.  This  pheno- 
menon varies  extremely  with  the  latitude,  humid- 
ity, and  many  local  circumstances.  In  Ceylon 
and   the   Madras    Peninsula,  whose    mountains 


attain  to  9000  feet,  and  where  considerable  tracts 
are  elevated  above  6000  to  8000  feet,  snow  has 
never  been  known  to  fall.  On  the  Khaasya 
mountains,  which  attain  to  7000  feet,  and  where 
a  great  extent  of  surface  is  above  5000,  snow 
seems  to  be  unknown.  In  Sikkim  snow  annually 
falls  at  about  GOOO  feet  elevation,  in  Nepal  at  5000, 
in  Kamaon  and  Garhwal  at  4000,  and  in  the 
extreme  West  Himalaya  lower  still.  The  little 
fort  of  Dumsong,  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
situated  on  a  bluff  jutting  down  into  the  valley 
of  the  Tista  between  Sikkim  and  Bhutan.  The 
view  from  this  place  is  magnificent ;  the  snows 
of  the  Chola  Nitai  and  Yak-la  passes  are  all 
quite  close.  On  three  sides  are  the  different 
snowy  ranges  of  Bhutan,  Sikkim,  and  Nepal. 
Within  a  space  of  16  miles  are  seen  the 
four  countnes  of  Tibet,  Sikkim,  Bhutan,  and 
British  Sikkim ;  Darjiling  is  plainly  visible,  and 
below  is  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  Rhinok 
in  Sikkim ;  for  many  miles  can  be  seen  the  road 
from  the  Tibet  passes  to  the  Ranjit  river  on  the 
Darjiling  frontier,  the  route  followed  by  the 
Tibetian  traders  who  annually  visit  Darjiling. 
Between  Darjiling  and  Tumlung,  the  mountains 
are  generally  lower  than  those  of  Darjiling  itself. 
North  of  Tumlung,  the  passes  into  Tibet  are  of 
great  height,  and  there  may  be  noticed  the 
passes  Yak-la  and  Guatinla  (14,000  feet),  Chola 
(15,000),  and  Jelep-la  (13,000)  which  cross  the 
lofty  spur  of  the  Himalayas,  separating  the  Chumbi 
and  lista  valleys.  Then  comes  the  Tankra-Ia 
pass,  16,083  feet  high,  the  most  snowy  pass  in 
Sikkim.  Sikkim  is  drained  by  the  river  Tista 
and  its  affluents.  The  Am-machu  rises  near 
Parijong,  at  the  foot  of  the  Chomalhari  peak 
(23,929  feet),  and  flows  through  the  Chumbi 
valley,  which  is  a  strip  of  Tibetan  territory  separ- 
ating Sikkim  from  Bhutan.  In  this  lower  part 
of  its  course,  the  Am-machu  passes  into  the  British 
district  of  Jalpaiguri,  under  the  name  of  the 
Torsha. 

Near  Mintugong  are  some  copper  mines  worked 
by  Nepalese.  At  the  base  of  the  Sikkim  Hnn- 
alaya,  under  the  bill  station  of  Darjiling,  the  great 
mass  of  the  lofty  hills  is  composed  of  schistose 
rocks  of  various  characters  considerably  disturbed 
and  contorted.  Near  the  base  of  the  hills,  and 
faulted  against  these  rocks  at  high  angles,  there 
is  a  small  extent  of  sandstone  and  black  shales, 
which  contain  vertebrata,  pecopteris,  etc.,  similar 
to  those  occurring  in  the  great  coal-fields  of 
Bengal.  This  upper  group  contains  many  large 
stems,  in  all  obscr^xnl  cases  prostrate,  and  in 
most  cases  giving  evidence  of  great  wear  and  long 
exposure  previously  to  being  embedded ;  and  in 
some  of  tlie  finer  and  more  earthy  deposits  an 
abundance  of  leaves  occur,  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  of  Burma  and  Tenasserim. 

From  the  level  of  the  sea  to  an  elevation  of 
12,000  feet,  Sikkim  is  covered  with  dense  forest 
of  tall  umbrageous  trees.  At  10,000  feet,  on  the 
summit  of  Tanglo,  yew  appears.  Being  opposite 
to  the  Gangetic  valley,  the  rainy  winds  sweep 
almost  without  interruption  up  to  the  base  of 
Kanchinjinga  (^28,178  feet),  the  most  enormous 
mass  of  snow  in  the  world,  l^be  snow  -  level  is 
here  16,000  feet.  Oak  trees,  maple  and  other 
mountain  trees,  throw  out  great  knots  in  the 
places  to  which  the  Balanophora  attach  them- 
selves.      These    knots    are    hollowed   out  into 
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wooden  cnp9  by  the  Lepcha  o|  Tibet,  and  aom^, 
soppoeed  to  be  antidotes  to  poison,  are  of  a 
peculiar  pale-coloured  wood,  and  cost  a  great  sum, 
but  common  cups  cost  only  4d.  to  6d.  They  are 
all  imported  into  Tibet  from  the  Himalaya.  The 
bamboo  grows  to  enormous  size,  often  attain- 
ing a  diameter  of  7  to  9  inches.  For  the  Him- 
alayan cane -bridges,  cane  is  found  of  the  diameter 
of  1^  to  2  inches,  and  more  than  80  yards  long. 
Yokiiin,  in  Sikkim,  occupies  a  very  warm,  sheltered 
flat,  and  about  it  many  tropical  genera  occur, 
such  as  tall  bamboos,  and  various  Aialiacese, 
amongst  which  is  A.  papynfera.  In  Sikkim  and 
Bhutan  there  are  twelve  GoniferiB.  Sikkim  is 
perhaps  the  most  productive  in  fleshy  fungi  of 


SILADITTA. 

A  ffradual  increase  of  population  bas  taken  place 
under  British  rule,  from  a  few  scattered  tribes  ii^ 
1853.    They  consist  of  Brahmans  and  Kajputs, 
few  in  number,  with  a  Sanskritic  tongue,  and  ad 
Indo-European  physiognomy,  conflned  to  Nepal : 
the    Rhu,   Magar,  and  Guronff,   a   mixture    of 
Hindus  and  Mongolians,  with  features  of  a  type 
belouginjf  to  the  latter,  comparatively  free  from 
caste  prejudices,  and  speaking  the  Parbatta  dialect. 
They  are  short  and  squat  highlandeis,  and  make 
good  soldiers.    The  Bhoteah,  Lepcha,  and  Hunni 
are  Buddhist,  and  speak  the  Tibetan  language. 
They  are  strong  and  active,  and  incline  strongly 
to  the  Mongolian  race.    The  limbo,  Sunwar,  and 
Chepang  possess  a  small  Mongolian  type,  strongest 


any  in  the  world,  and  Eastern  Nepal  and  Khassja  I  in  the  Limbo,  and  their  language  is  referable 
^;^}A  «i»..«^  -u«^j — *.  k« — ^«i.     fin.^  j:-.« — : —    ^q  q[i}^q^  i]^q  Tibetan  or  Indian  standard.     The 

Mechi,  Dhinud,  and  Garo  are  lowland  tribes  with  a 
Mongolian  physiognomy,  but  are  neither  Hindus, 
Buddhists,  nor  Muhanmiadans.  The  Tbaroo  and 
Dhunwar  are  Buddhista  or  Muhammadans  with 
fair  and  barely  Mongolian  features.  The  Bahir, 
Kebent,  Amatti,  Maralia,  Dhanook,  and  Dom  9ure 
not  Mongolian,  but  dark  races  speaking  Hindi  or 
Bengali.    The  Koch  or  Rajbansi  are  a  race  of  dark 


yield  also  an  abundant  harvest,  llie  dimensions 
of  many  are  truly  gigantic,  and  many  species 
afford  abundant  food  to  the  natives.  Amongst 
those  of  East  Nepal  is  a  Lentinus,  which  has  the 
curious  property  of  staining  everything  which 
touches  it  of  a  deep  rhubarb  yellow.  The  Poly- 
pori  are  often  identical  with  those  of  Java,  Ceylon, 
and  the  Philippine  Isles,  and  the  curious  Tricho- 
coma    paradoxum  of    Java  and   Ceylon  occurs 


abundantly  on  the   decayed  trunks  of  laurels.    Hindus  inhabiting  the  terai  of  Nepal  and  Sikkim, 
TL-   „._._.._  ar-x i_.  .. ""^  '  but  who  have  spread  into  British  territory.    The 

term  Sikkim  Bhoteah  is  applied  to  the  more  recent 
immigrants  from  Tibet,  who  have  settled  in 
Sikkim,  and  are  an  industrious,  well-conducted 
people.  The  Bhoteah,  again,  of  Bhutan,  to  the 
eastward,  bear  the  worst  reputation  of  any  of  the 
numerous  people  who  flock  to  Darjiling.  These 
should  not  be  confounded  with  any  oih^r  ^hptean 
tribes  of  Tibet,  Sikkim,  or  ilepaL 

The  mountain  slopes  are  so  steep,  that  the  little 
shelves  are  the  only  sites  for  habitations  between  the 
very  rare  flats  oh  the  river  banks  aiid  the  mountain 
ridges,  kibpve  6000  feet,  beyond  whicK  elevation 
cultivation  is  rarely  if  ever  carried  by  ^e  natives 
of  Sikkim.  Firing  the  forest  is  so  easy  in  the 
drier  months  of  Uie  year,  that  a  good  deal  of 
cultivation  is  met  with  on  the  spurs,  at  and  below 
5000  feet,  the  level  most  alFected  by  the  Lepcha, 
Limbo,  and  Sikkim  Bhoteah. — Latham's  Ethnology ; 
Gleanings  of  Science ;  Dr,  A.  Campbell  in  Royal 
Geog.  Soc.  Jour, ;  Hooker's  Him,  Jour,  i.  p.  858 ; 
HoQg's  Veg,  Kingd, ;  Dr,  A,  Campbell  in  B.  As, 
Soc,  Jour,  No.  xxix.  d.  508 ;  Imp,  Gaz, 

SIL.  Hind.  A  slab,  a  stone  on  which  spices, 
etc.,  are  ground,  resembling  an  oilman^s  grinding 
stone  and  muller,  but  the  surfaces  are  rough. 
Sila  -  sasanams,  or  inscriptions  on  stones,  are 
numerous  in  the  Canarese  country. 

SILADITYA.  Two  rulers  with  this  title  ruled 
at  Kanouj  (Eanya-Kubja),  a  city  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges.  The  first  Siladitya,  a  Buddhist, 
succeeded  Vikramaditya.  The  second  ruled  from 
the  Himalaya  to  the  Nerbadda.  He,  too,  was  a 
Buddhist,  and  was  on  the  throne  when  Hiwen 
Thsang,  the  Chinese  missionary,  was  there.  In . 
A.D.  634  he  held  a  general  council,  at  wliich  twenty- 
one  tributary  sovereigns  attended,  together  with 
the  most  learned  Buddhist  monks  and  Brahmans  . 
of  their  kingdoms.  They  discussed  the  subject  of 
the  Sankhya  and  Yaiseshika  philosophies;  the 
rites  of  the  Buddhist  northern  and  southern 
schools  were  discussed,  and  an  image  of  Buddha, 
one  of  the  sun-god,  and  an  idol  of  Siva,  were 
erected.  Everj  Ave  years  he  distributed  his 
treasures. — Imp.  Gaz,  /  Fergusson^  pp.  23,  257. 


The  curious  genus  Mitremyces  also  is  scattered 
here  and  there,  under  the  form  which  occurs  in 
Java.  Hymenomycetes  are  abundant ;  the  young 
shoots  and  roots  of  Dimorphanthus  edulis  are  used 
as  food  in  China  and  Japan.  The  genus  Boletus 
through  the  whole  district  assumes  magnificent 
forms. 

The  country  of  Sikkim  and  Darjiling  is  the  land 
of  the  Lepcha,  a  Bhot  race  who  are  hemmed  in 
between  the  Newar  and  other  Nepal  tribes  and 
the  L'hopa  of  Bhutan  on  the  east,  the  Lepcha 
area  beiug  barely  60  miles  in  breadth.  His 
physioffnbmy  is  markedly  Mongolian,  sU^ture 
short,  from  4  feet  5  inches  to  5  feet ;  face  broad 
and  flat,  nose  depressed,  eye  oblique,  chin  beard- 
less, akin  sallow  and  olive,  with  a  little  moustache 
on  the  lipa;  broad  chest  and  strong-armed,  but 
small-boned,  with  small  wrists,  hands,  and  feet. 
The  Lepcha  is  honest,  timid,  and  peaceful,  with 
mild  and  frank  features ;  but  they  are  a  dirty, 
good-natured  people,  resembling  in  character  the 
Mongol  beyond  Uie  Chinese  wall.  The  women 
dress  in  silk  skirt  and  petticoat,  with  a  sleeveless 
woollen  cloak.  The  Lepcha  roan  carries  a  long, 
heavy,  and  straight  knife,  serving  for  all  purposes 
to  which  a  knife  can  be  applied.  They  drink  the 
Murwa,  the  fermented  juice  of  the  Eleusine  cora- 
cana,  which  gives  a  diink,  acidulous,  refreshing, 
and  abghtly  intoxicating,  and  not  unlike  hock  or 
sauterne  in  its  flavour.  Their  songs  and  the  music 
of  their  bamboo  flute  is  monotonous.  They  marry 
before  maturity,  the  biides  being  purchased  by 
money  or  service.  In  the  Darjiling  district,  in 
addition  to  the  Europeans,  Hindus,  and  Muham- 
madans from  the  plains,  the  population  consists 
of  Nepalese ;  of  the  Bhoteah  from  Bhutan,  Tibet, 
and  Sikkim ;  of  the  Lepcha  and  Mechi,  who  are 
considered  iJie  prior  occupants  of  Sikkim.  The 
Rajbansi  of  Sikkim  are  the  Koch  or  Kooch  race, 
of  the  same  descent  as  the  raja  of  Koch-Bahar. 
In  the  plains  of  Sikkim,  the  Rajbansi  and  Bengali 
are  in  equal  numbers.  The  Mechi  inhabit  that 
portion  of  the  terai  which  lies  imder  the  hills. 
Thc^  are  a  migratory  race,  who  have  no  caste 
distmctions,  and  live  by  cultivating  the  virgin  soiL 
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SILK. 


SILAH.  Hind.,  Pers.  Arms,  weapons,  mail. 
Silahdar  (lit.  armour- wearer),  a  mounted  soldier 
providing  his  own  horse  and  armour. 

SILAH-SILAH,  section  of  the  Feili  Lur  tribe 
of  Luristan,  number  about  10,000  families.  They 
reside  in  summer  about  Alishtar  and  Khawah, 
and  in  winter  at  Jaidar,  Saimara,  and  Pusht-i- 
Koh.  It  is  not  safe  to  trayel  amongst  them,  even 
under  the  protection  of  their  chiefs. 

8IL0HAR,  chidFtown  of  the  district  of  Cachar, 
Assam,  situated  in  lat.  24^  49'  40"  N.,  and  long. 
92""  50'  48"  £.,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Barak 
river. — Imp,  Gaz. 

SILENAGEiE,  the  Dianthus  tribe  of  plants, 
comprising  12  genera ;  82  species  have  been  found 
in  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia,  all  with  unimport- 
ant properties. 

Dianthus  arbusoula,  Lindl,,  China. 

D.  Chinenaia,  Linn.,  China. 

Cucubalua  bacciferua,  Linn,,  Europe,  Himalaya. 

Silene  inflata,  3m.,  Europe,  Himalaya,  Kamaon,  Nepal. 

S.  yiaeoaa,  Pers,,  Europe,  Levant,  Kanawar. 

A  speoies  of  Silene  grows  in  China,  called  there 
Wang-puh-liu-hing.  Its  dark-reddish,  roundish 
seeds,  resembling  turnip  seeds,  are  believed  to  be 
vulnerary,  styptic,  diuretic,  galactagogue,  dis- 
cutient,  and  solvent,  and  are  taken  by  soldiers  after 
injuries  as  a  remedy. 

SILK. 


Seolc,  .  Akolo-Saxon. 
Kuz,  Khuz,  Harir,  Arab. 
See,  Szu,     .    .    .    Chin. 

Sir.      •      •     •      .      COBEAN. 

Silke, ....  Dan.,  Sw. 
Zijde,  ....  DuT. 
Sole,  Fabriquo  de  aoie.  Fa. 
Seiden,  ....  Qbb. 
Seiden  fabrique,  .  . , 
Herikon, ....  Ob. 
Beahm,  •    •    .    ,    Hind. 


Seta,  .  .  . 
Sericum,  .  . 
Sutra,  .  .  . 
Sirghe,  .  . 
Siritek,  .  . 
Abreaham,  . 
Sheolk,  Chelk, 
Seda,  .    •    . 

Siden, Sw. 

Pattu, Tam. 

Spek,  Harir,      .    .  Turk. 


.       It. 

.    Lat. 

Malay. 

Manchu. 

Mongol. 

.  Pers. 

.    Rus. 

Sp.,  Port. 


Baron  von  Mueller  has  mentioned  that  in  1870, 
the  value  of  the  produce  of  cocoons  of  the  silk- 
worm amounted  in  Europe  to  |£l 6,588,000  ;  in 
Asia,  £28,112,000;  in  Africa,  £44,000 ;  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  £24,000;  and  in  America, 
£20,000 :  total,  £44,788,000.  This  amount  is  the 
representative  of  many  forms  of  industry,  giving 
employment  to  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. In  the  Rajashaline  district  of  Bengal,  in  1875 , 
the  yield  of  raw  silk  was  estimated  at  £400,000, 
the  plantations  extending  over  about  150  square 
miles,  employing  12,000  f)eople.  In  that  district 
alone  250,000  people  derived  their  support  from 
the  trade  and  other  branches  of  the  silk  industries. 

The  arts  of  rearing  silk- worms,  of  winding  off 
the  threads  spun  by  them,  and  of  manufacturing 
those  threads  mto  clothing,  seem  to  have  been  first 
practised  in  China.  Many  of  the  names  applied 
to  this  substance  by  the  several  nations  of  the 
earth  being  from  one  root,  proves  that  they,  at 
least,  obtained  the  substance  and  its  name  from 
one  region ;  and  the  name  Seres,  by  which  China 
was  known  to  the  western  nations,  was  either 
applied  to  it  from  silk  being  a  product  of  that 
country,  or  the  country  gave  its  name  to  the  sub- 
stance known  as  silk.  The  Chinese  terms  see  and 
szu,  silk,  are  found  in  the  Corean  language  or  dialect 
in  the  form  of  sir ;  in  Mongol,  sirkek ;  in  Manchu, 
sirghe.  Klaproth  supposes  this  word  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  Greek  ser,  the  siLk-worm,  and 
seres,  the  people  furnishing  silk,  and  hence  sericum, 
seiikoD,  silL    The  eggs  were  brought  to  Europe 


by  monks.  The  country  from  which  they  brought 
iheiT  precious  chaise  is  called  by  Theophanes 
simply  that  of  the  Seres,  but  by  Procopius  Ser- 
inda.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  term  was  meant 
to  express  a  compound  like  Indo-Chiim,  some 
region  intermediate  between  Serica  and  India, 
and  if  so  not  improbably  Khoten.  *  It  would  be 
curious,*  says  Klaproth,  *  to  know  at  what  period 
the  word  silk  was  introduced  into  the  English 
language.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  as  RoasiaQ 
chelk,  which  is  believed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Mongol  for  silk ;  this  is  so  much  the  more  likely 
as  Russia  was  for  a  long  period  under  the  Mongol 
yoke.'  Silk,  then,  seems  to  have  given  its  name  to 
the  people  who  first  fabricated  it,  and  Bent  it  to 
the  west ;  and  the  Seres  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  seemingly  the  Chinese,  whose  empire  was 
formerly  separated  by  the  Oxus  from  that  of 
Persia. 

Tn  China,  the  silk  industry  is  said  to  have  been 
in  its  most  flourishing  state  for  a  period  of  4000 
years  previous  to  the  introduction  of  cotton  from 
India,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Yuan  dynasty,  a.d. 
1260.  The  Shi-king  contains  this  distich,  'The 
legitimate  wife  of  Hwang-ti,  named  Si-ling  Shi, 
began  to  rear  silk-worms.'  M.  P.  Mailla,  in  bla 
THistoire  generale  dela  Chine,  also  mentions  that, 
B.C.  2602,  Si-ling-chi,  wife  of  the  emperor  of 
China,  Hwang-ti,  was  enjoined  bv  him  to  utilize 
the  thread  of  the  silk- worm, in  which  she  succeeded. 
This  lady  did  not  disdain  to  share  in  the  labours 
attending  the  care  of  the  insect,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  loom,  the  invention  of  which  seems  to  be 
attributed  to  her,  and  raised  her  to  the  position 
of  a  tutelary  genius,  with  special  altars  of  her  own. 
But  whatever  the  precise  date  of  the  discovery, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  very  high  antiquity 
of  the  knowledge  in  China  of  tlie  worm  and  its 
product  A  series  of  imperial  edicts,  and  a  volu- 
minous literature  of  practical  treatises,  testify  to 
the  importance  of  the  industry,  and  the  care  that 
was  taken  to  foster  an  art  which  was  considered, 
according  to  M.  de  Rosny,  best  fitted  to  promote 
the  morality  of  the  people  and  extinguish  pauper- 
ism in  the  empire.  The  original  cradle  of  sericul- 
ture in  China  included  the  country  of  Yen,  lyuig 
south-west  of  the  present  province  of  Shan-tung ; 
the  country  of  Ts'ing,  answering  to  the  north-west 
region  of  the  same  province  ;  the  countiy  of  Sin, 
covering  the  south  of  Shan-tung  and  the  uorthetn 
portion  of  Eiang-si ;  and  lastly  the  country  of 
King,  which  now  constitutes  the  province  of 
Hukong.  The  industry  now  extends  to  the  whole 
of  China,  even  into  Manchuria.  According  to 
Captain  Bowers,  of  Colonel  Sladen's  expedition, 
large  quantities  used  to  be  raised  in  Yunnan  and 
Sze-chuen,  but  the  industry  suffered  from  the 
Panthay  revolt.  In  China,  besides  exporting 
millions  of  pounds  annually  by  sea,  the  yield  is 
sufficient  to  clothe  in  silk  all  but  the  lowest  classes 
of  a  population  estimated  to  number  400,000,000. 
Shanghai  and  Canton  are  the  only  ports  from 
which  any  considerable  quantity  of  silk  is  exported 
to  foreign  countries.  From  Ningpo  only  21 
kilos,  in  1879.  But  in  1878,  in  the  Ninfijo 
districts,  the  produce  was  2,935,328  kilos.,  and  in 
1879  it  was  8,834,751  kilos.  The  best  silk  is 
found  in  the  provinces  of  Sze-chuen,  Hn-peh,  Che- 
kiang,  and  Kiang-nan ;  but  every  province  south 
of  45®  N.  produces  it  of  different  degrees  of  fine- 
ness.   Probably  the  kind  called  tsa-tle,  brought 
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from  Hu-peb,   is  the   fineBt  eilk  found  in  the 
world. 

Between  the  17  years  1868-59  and  1874-76, 
the  exports  from  all  China  ranged  between  31,618 
and  83,644  bales. 


I  1875. 


Fn»n  Chefoo,  piknlBJ       34   1,62^ 


1876. 


»» 

»> 


If 


Shanghai,  raw  bales, 
yellow 
wild  raw 
cocooni 

Nmgpo,kilogramme8 

CWiton — 
Raw&  thrown,pUralB, 
wad  raw, 
Befuse, 
Cocoons, 
Piece  goods, 
Bibbons  k  sashes,  „ 


I) 
ft 
If 
If 


67,430 

1,570 

210 

1,755 


18,419 
5,515 
4,104 
»78 
6,042 
1,523 


68,898 
3,977 
1,274 
1,219 


17,036 
1.748 
4,554 
1,760 
4,789 
1,249 


1877. 

124 

48,108 

3,804 

574 
1,229 


14,619 
2,364 
4,244 
758 
5,544 
1,167 


^878^ 

1,115 

57,425 

4,116 

833 

738 


1879. 


1,034 

64,045 

6,711 

466 

999 

21 


12,689116,362 


3,200 
5,891 
1,145 
5,726 
1,226 


3,531 
7,660 
2,001 
5,872 
1,863 


Fabrics. — In  China  the  manufactures  consist 
of  pongee,  hancUcerchiefs,  crape  shawls,  scarfs, 
sarsenet,  senshaw,  levantines,  satins,  ribbons, 
sewing  thread,  and  organztne  or  thrown  silk.  The 
raw  silk  sorts  usually  known  in  the  Canton  market 
are  tsa-tle,  taysaam,  and  Canton  raw  silk.  The 
Chinese  silk  loom  is  worked  by  two  hands,  one  of 
whom  sits  on  the  top  of  the  frame,  where  he 
pulls  the  treadles,  and  assists  in  changing  the 
various  parts  of  the  machine.  The  workmen 
imitate  almost  any  pattern,  excelling  particularly 
in  cnpes  and  flowered  satins  and  damasks  for 
official  dresses.  The  common  people  wear  pongee 
and  senshaw,  which  they  frequently  dye  in  gambier 
to  a  dust  or  black  colour ;  these  fabrics  constitute 
durable  summer  garments,  and  the  pongee  becomes 
softer  by  repeat^  washing.  Many  of  the  delicate 
silk  tissues  known  in  Europe  are  not  manufactured 
by  the  Chinese,  most  of  their  fabrics  being  heavy. 
The  lo  or  law  is  a  beautiful  article,  used  for 
summer  robes,  mosquito  curtains,  festoons,  and 
other  purposes,  but  is  seldom  sent  abroad.  The 
English  words  satin,  senshaw,  and  silk  are  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  Chinese  terms  sz'tiin, 
senaha,  and  sze,  intermediately  through  other  lan- 
guages. 

Japan  has  been  largely  a  silk-producing  country, 
bat  since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  their 
losses  have  been  great  from  the  parasite  uji 
(maggot),  as  the  Japanese  call  it,  which  has  preyed 
upon  the  silk- worm,  and  in  some  years  killed  from 
30  to  84  per  cent,  of  the  worms.  The  fly  seems 
to  pierce  the  silk-worm  and  deposit  its  egg  under- 
neath the  skin,  where  it  is  hatched  into  the  uji  or 
larva,  which,  feeding  upon  the  body  of  the  silk- 
worm during  its  changes,  gradually  increases  until 
it  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  chrysalis  itself,  and  in 
the  end  forces  its  way  out  of  the  cocoon,  which 
thereupon  becomes  useless.  The  uji  then  shrinks 
considerably  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days 
into  a  small  chrysalis  of  its  own,  which  on  dis- 
section discloses  the  embryo  of  a  fly.  The  birth 
of  the  fly  is  supposed  to  occur  about  the  time  of 
the  hatching  of  the  first  crop  of  silk-worms  in  the 
following  spring,  when  it  deposits  its  eggs,  and 
the  existence  of  the  next  annual  generation  begins. 
This  supposition  is  grounded  chiefly  on  the  fact 
that  in  the  second  crop  of  the  worms  the  summer 
hatching  is  comparatively  free  from  the  uji.  The 
Japanese  authorities  have  evinced  the  utmost 
desire  to  foster  silk  culture  and  the  foreign  trade. 
They  have  established  filatures,  ^nd  \n  1878  the 
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production  of  silk  was  2,650,000  kilos.  Between 
1860-61  and  1868-69  the  Exports  of  silk-worms' 
eggi  from  Japan  to  France  and  Italy  ranged 
up  to  20,712  pikuls,  value  9,493,400  dollars,  or 
£2,412,905.  The  value  of  the  dollar  ranged  from 
4s.  5}d.  to  58.  2d. 

Corea. — ^According  to  a  Chinese  author,  the  art  of 
silk-reeling  was  intr^uced  into  Corea  in  the  12tii 
century  before  Christ,  and  spread  rapidly  through- 
out the  whole  region ;  the  narrative  of  an  embs^y 
from  China  to  the  Corea  in  the  years  1119-1120 
B.C.,  describes  the  nobles  and  the  chief  officers  of 
the  coart,  with  their  wives,  as  dressed  in  the  same 
kinds  of  silk  fabrics  as  are  still  to  be  found  in 
this  extreme  eastern  peninsula.  Corea  produces 
mulberry  silk,  chiefly  white,  from  bivoUine  co- 
coons. 

Annam,  Siam. — Later,  the  industnr  spread  south- 
ward, and  it  reached  the  Annamite  kingdoms.  M. 
de  Rosny  dates  its  introduction  there  from  the 
third  century  B.c.  In  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China 
the  manufacture  of  silk  took  considerable  hold, 
and  in  the  17th  century  a.d.  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  large  export  of  silk  from  these  countries. 
At  the  present  dav  the  silk  is  most  used  for  home 
consumption ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  markedly  in- 
ferior to  that  of  China.  The  Siamese  appear  to 
have  learned  the  art  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century  B.C.,  but  the  manufacture  made  no  great 
progress  till  the  18th  century  A.D.,  when  the 
opening  of  more  frequent  communication  with 
Cfhina  gave  a  certain  stimulus  to  the  traffic  in 
silk.  Early  in  the  19th  century,  according  to 
Crawfurd,  the  industry  had  again  fallen  into  dis- 
favour. 

In  Burma,  the  manufacture  of  silk  is  a  lucrative 
avocation,  and  many  parts  of  the  country  are  well 
adapted  for  it.  But  the  production  of  raw  silk 
necessitates  the  destruction  of  the  insects,  an  act 
which  is  looked  upon  by  pious  Buddhists  with 
horror.  Many  years  ago,  in  the  wars  between 
Burma  and  Assam,  large  numbers  of  Cathays  and 
Manipurians  of  both  sexes  were  taken  captive  to 
the  Burmese  capital,  where  the  royal  household 
dress  invariably  m  silk  garments.  The  putsoe  worn 
by  men  and  the  ta-ming  worn  by  women  are  silk, 
and  the  Manipurians  and  Cathay  captives  werv 
put  to  weaving.  Cathay  and  Manipurian  families 
have  since  moved  down  the  river,  under  Britidi 
protection,  and  silk  twist  from  the  Straits  and 
China  has  found  its  way  into  their  hands.  All 
their  weaving  is  done  with  the  hand-loom.  They 
have  only  a  simple  loom  and  a  spinning-wheel. 
The  silk  is  imported  in  hanks.  It  has  then  to 
undergo  a  process  of  winding  and  cleaning  and 
spinning  and  doubling,  of  throwing  and  reeling. 
If  the  colour  of  the  silk  is  to  be  clmnged,  it  must 
then  be  dyed,  washed,  dried,  and  wound  on 
bobbins,  a  aelicate  series  of  manipulations  throngh 
which  it  must  pass  before  it  can  be  woven.  The 
patterns  are  a  mere  matter  of  personal  taste,  and 
they  can  be  woven  after  any  fashion  or  design. 
The  price  of  silk  varies,  but  the  weaver  generally 
doubles  it  as  the  value  of  his  work.  An  orna- 
mented piece  of  Burmese  silk  is  sold  at  from  two 
to  three  rupees  per  cubit  Ten  cubits  make  an 
ordinary  putsoe,  and  six  a  ta-ming.  The  silk 
fabrics  of  Burma  look  coarse,  compared  with 
European  manufactured  articles,  but  they  are 
very  strong  and  durable.  These  Cathay  weavers 
understand  ornamental  work,  and  when  they  can 
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?btain  silver  and  gold  thread,  sacli  as  tassels  and 
ringes  as  made  up  in  England,  they  are  able  to 
work  them  up,  to  blend  them  up  with  silk,  so  ba 
to  make  a  very  handsome  pattern  of  an  orna- 
mented putsoe  or  ta-ming.  The  humbler  classes 
among  the  Burmese  are  passionately  fond  of  gay 
and  &8hy  colours,  while  those  about  the  palace 
prefer  garments  which  are  rich  and  chaste,  to 
mere  gaudy  splendour. 

British  India  seems  to  have  developed  within 
its  own  bounds  the  arts  of  obtaining  the  raw  silk 
tod  of  manufacturing  it  into  cloth.  None  of  the 
inany  languages  of  tms  region,  nor  in  the  tongues 
of  rersia  and  Arabia,  have  names  for  silk  in  any 
way  like  to  that  by  which  it  is  known  in  China. 
The  Indian  product  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  obtainedlrom  wild  moths ;  and  the  continuous 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  extend  the  culti- 
tation  of  the  domesticated  mulberry-feeding  silk- 
worms of  the  genus  bombyz,  have  not  met  with 
permanent  or  prolonged  success.  In  the  early 
Jrears  of  the  East  India  Company  silk  was  an  article 
X>f  trade.  But  Indian  silk  was  not  held  in  such 
great  esteem  as  the  silks  of  China,  Japan,  Siam, 
and  Persia.  The  earliest  of  the  Madras  records, 
dated  9th  November  1670,  notifies  the  despatch 
of  four  factors  on  £25,  and  seven  writers  on  £7 
per  annum,  of  whom  one  factor  and  one  writer, 
well  skilled  in  silk,  were  destined  for  Cassim- 
bazar.  The  planting  of  mulberry  trees  was  urged 
on  the  zaminaars  of  Bengal,  and  in  1769  a  staff  of 
reelers  was  sent  to  India  from  Italy,  to  introduce 
into  the  Bengal  filatures  the  svstem  pursued  at 
Kovi.  The  m>st  consignment  of  the  bUk  prepared 
in  the  Italian  method  reached  England  in  1772. 
In  Madras,  an  attempt  in  1793  to  foster  it  failed, 
and  was  abandoned  m  1798.  During  the  efforts 
inade  by  the  E.  I.  Company,  the  improvements 
in  the  reeling  and  drving  were  great,  but  none 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  trees ;  and  in 
British  India,  wherever  the  mulberry  has  been 
depended  on,  the  worms  have  often  been  starved, 
ana  disease  has  broken  out.  Even  in  Mysore,  where 
the  climate  is  not  unsuitable,  and  great,  though 
fitful,  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  Bangalore, 
Kolar,  Mysore,  and  Tumkur  districts,  there  has 
been  little  permanent  success,  and  throughout  the 
country  the  woven  silks  have  been  chiefly  from 
the  wild  in  sects,  or  from  the  raw  product  imported 
from  China  ana  Siam.  The  Mysore  Administra- 
tion Report  for  1870-71  states  that  31  per  cent. 
of  the  cultivated  land  was  under  mulberry,  and 
the  value  of  the  silk  produced  in  the  province  was 
estimated  at  5^  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  Nimdidrug 
division  waa  said  to  have  exported  4610  maunds 
(Madras  maimds  probably). 

The  East  India  Company  ^s  imports  into  London 
of  raw  silk  from  Bengal  were  continuous.  From 
1793  to  1835,  the  quantities  from  Bengal  by  the 
Company  and  private  dealers  fluctuated  greatly 
from  year  to  year,  between  88,219  lbs.  in  1797  to 
1,387,754  lbs.  in  1829.  In  the  eleven  years  1850- 
51  to  1860-61,  the  value  of  the  silk  goods  exported 
from  India  ranged  from  £122,787  in  1850-51  to 
£355,223  in  1860-61.  In  the  last  few  years, 
British  India  has  been  receiving  silk  goods  from 
foreign  countries  to  a  greater  extent  thfm  the 
value  of  its  exporta,  as  wUl  be  here  shown. 

In  almost  every  district  of  British  India,  there 
is  silk  produced  either  from  the  domesticated  or 
wild  insect. 


Exports  from  all  India  as  under — 


Bilk,  raw,  lbs 

Chusgum  and  waste  silk 

or  cocoons,  lbs.,  .  . 
Manufactures    of  piece 

goods,  yards,  .  .  . 
Mixed,  yards,     .    .    . 


Quantity. 


1879-80. 


568,210 

838,296 

2,203,971 


1882-S8 


I  Ba. 

-S8.|  1879-80.   1888-^8 
,576  i5,85,055  44,10,41 


501 
867,857 


130.138,    202,847 


5,76,515 


2,589,217  21,78,937 


1,04,738 


44,10,4U 
10,31,017 

25,19,997 

2,43,8*J 


Silk  thread  piece-goods  imported  into  India— 


Yards. 

Rs. 

Yards.            Bs. 

1874-75, 

6,970,667 

68,46,991 

1881-82,  10,787,731  1,10,60,480 

1878-79, 

7,350,804 

82,28,406 

1882-88,    8,518,119      89,02,260 

Seven-eighths  of  it  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  China,  and  in  nearly  equal  quantities. 

Silk  goods  of  silk  mixed  with  other  materials 
importM  into  India — 


1874-75, 
1878-79, 


Yards. 
168,186 
1,536,965 


Rs. 

1,16,672 
9,87,459 


Yards.  Rs. 

1881-82,  1,461,428       10,33,125 
1882-83,  1,153,142        8,38,480 


Five-sixths  of  the  value  from  the  United  King- 
dom. The  importation  is  chiefly  into  Bengal  and 
Burma. 

Silk,  raw,  imported  into  India — 


1874-75, 
1878-79, 


Lbs. 
2,460,256 
1,818,993 


Rs. 

87,89,269 
56,72,364 


U».  Bs. 

1881-82,    1,760,595      74,92,107 
•1882-83,    2,386,150  1,07,41,556 


Three-fourths  of  it  from  China. 

Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan, — The  chief  seat  of 
the  tasar  manufacture  is  the  town  Mahdapore,  od 
the  rig^t  bank  pf  the  Godavery,  in  the  Ramgfaur 
Circar.      The  tasar  cloths  produced  at  Mahda- 
pore are,  in  durability  and  mieaess,  very  inferior 
to  the  cloths  of  the  same  kind  manufactured  in 
Bengal.    The  tasseh  worm-breeders  are  a  claa 
quite  distinct  from  the  weavers,  and  are  either 
Telingas  of  low  caste    or  Gonds ;    the  former 
reside  principally  at  Chilpore,  Mahdapore,  and 
Chinnore.    The  cloth  is  prepaxed  principally  for 
the    Hyderabad   market.     The    tasseh   breeder 
never  thinks  of  keeping  up  the  breed  of  the 
insect  throughout  the  year.     When  the  leaf  is  off 
the  tree  about  the  middle  of  March,  he  deems  his 
occupation  gone,  and  he  leaves  the  object  of  his 
former  excessive  care  to  shift  for  itself ;  but  with 
the  rains  returns  his  toil.     If  he  can  gather  a  dozen 
pf  promising  cocoons,  which  his  experience  telJs 
him  are  of  females,  he  is  quite  satisfied.    Care- 
fully does  he  watch  the  bursting  of  the  cocoon, 
and  much  care  does  he  take  of  its  winged  inmate, 
having  previously  prepared  for  it  a  house  of  teak 
leaves  dried.  The  male  is  not  tardy  in  approaching- 
Impregnation  takes  place,  the  male  cues,  and  in 
four  days  after  laying  her  eggs,  the  female  also. 
The  eggs  are  in  number  about  sixty ;  of  these  one- 
half  prove  abortive,  while  the  others  are  hatched 
in  ten  days.     The  small  insect  is  fed  on  the  tender 
leaves  of  the  Careya  sphaerica,  and  in  six  weeks 
spins  its  cocoon.    The  first  brood  are  spared  and 
allowed  to  burst  their  cocoons  to  supply  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  ova  for  the  tasseh  harvest.    The 
same  process  as  described  is  again  gone  through, 
with  this  exception,  that  the  young  worms  are  at 
this  time  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  Pentaptera  tomwi- 
tosa,  as  those  of  the  Careya  sphserica  are  ^7,^ 
period  of  the  season  supposed  to  have  acquired 
some  influence  noxious  to  the  insect    During  the 
progress  of  the  worm  from  the  egg  to  the  ^<>^^^^^ 
of  the  cocoon,  every  energy  of  l£e  tasseh  brwder 
is  called  into  action  for  the  preservation  of  his 
charge.    Ants  destroy  them,  kites  and  crows  prey 
on  them,  snakes  devour  them,  and  squirrels  are 
said  tp  ma^e  a  repast  of  them.     The  tasseu 
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breeder  ascends  the  Pentaptera  tomentosa  tree ; 
he  carefully  clears  every  branch  of  the  different 
species  of  ants  by  which  they  may  be  infested, 
preventing  the  access  of  others  by  surrounding 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  at  its  foot  ivith  ashes.  The 
other  enemies  are  kept  off  by  shouting,  throwing 
stones,  firing  guns,  etc. ;  and  it  rouses  the  apa- 
thetic peasant  of  Telingana  to  eloquence  when  he 
recounts  what  privations  he  undergoes,  what 
pleasure  he  derives,  and  what  incessant  labour  he 
incurs,  while  watching  the  rearing  of  the  worm 
and  the  perfecting  of  its  -^ork.  The  tasseh 
moth  of  the  Dekhan  is  a  species  of  Satumia. 
From  lonr  to  five  hundred  of  the  cocoons  are 
Bold  to  the  banya  and  weavers  for  one  rupee ; 
the  moth  is  killed  by  means  of  heat.  There  are 
three  tasseh  harvests,  one  at  the  end  of  the  rains, 
the  other  two  in  the  cold  season.  The  winding 
of  the  silk  is  accomplished  by  boiling  the  cocoons, 
separating  the  floss,  of  which  no  use  is  made,  and 
twisting  eight  or  ten  filatures  from  as  many 
cocoons  on  the  middle  of  the  thigh  with  the  left 
hand  of  the  workman,  and  to  be  wound  on  the 
instrument.  This  instrument,  the  middle  bar  of 
the  wood,  is  held  lightly  in  the  hand  of  the 
workman,  and  made  to  move  in  a  semicircle.  An 
ounce  and  a  quarter  of  silk  is  the  average  daily 
winding  of  a  single  workman ;  his  w^ges  are  at 
the  common  rate  of  one  pice  for  winding  the  silk 
of  fifty  cocoons,  about  three  pice  a  day,  as  he 
cannot  wind  more  silk  than  from  a  hundred  and 
fifty  cocoons.  The  pice,  however,  are  large,  and 
go  there  by  eight  to  the  rupee.  The  only  dyes 
used  for  the  tasseh  silk  are  the  flowers  of  the 
Batea  frondosa  and  turmeric ;  by  the  former  the 
usual  familiar  colour  is  produced ;  by  the  latter 
golden  yellow  is  brought  out  after  the  threads 
are  for  some  time  immersed  in  a  solution  of  ashes. 
The  warp  threads  are  stiffened  with  rice  congee. 

Panjao, — Raw  silk  is  imported  into  the  Panjab 

from  Khokand,  Bokhara,  Balkh,  Khulm,  Akhcha, 

Shibarghan, Andkui,and  Kashmir;  from  Saidabad, 

Miirshidabad,    Rampur-baulia,    in    Bengal,    and 

from  China  via  Bombay.    The -raw  silk  is  sent 

from  Amritsar  to  all  parts  of  the  Panjab  for 

manufacture ;  raw  silk  is  a  staple  import  by  way 

of  KabuL  The  principal  places  of  silk  manufacture 

are    the  cities   of    Peshawur,   Bunnoo,   Lahore, 

Amritsar,  Multan,  Kohat,  Leia,  and  the  capital 

of  the  neighbouring  state  of  Bahawulpur.    The 

fiilks  of  the  latter  place  are  considered  the  best, 

and  the  next  those  of  Multan.    The  silks  generally 

manufactured  in  the  Panjab  are — (1)  ^badan, 

very  stout  and  mostly  broad  and  of  high  price ; 

(2)  daryai,  of  a  lighter  texture,  and  to  be  had 

both  plain  and  shot.    Multan  produces  two  other 

kinds,   viz.    khes  and   eklal,   both  very  broad, 

and  much  higher  priced  than  anvthing  made  in 

Lahore ;  loongees  of  cotton  witn  silk  ends  or 

borders,  or  silk  and  cotton  mixed ;   rich  loongees 

all  silk,  and  piece-goods  of  pure  silk  or  mixed 

cotton  and  silk.    In  Kashmir,  paper  called  reshmi 

kaghaz,  or  haridi  kaghaz,  is  made  from  the  refuse 

and  from  pierced  cocoons  imfit  for  reeling. 

In  the  Central  Provinces  silk  is  maniSaotured 
from  the  imported  raw  silk  of  the  domesticated 
worm,  but  more  largely  from  the  indigenous 
tasar  worm,  at  Raipore,  Bilaspur,  Sumbulpore, 
the  Upper  Godavery,  Gbanda,  Bhandara,  Nagpur, 
Balagnat,  Seonee,  Chundwara,  Baitool,  and  Nar- 
siugapiir.    The  collection  and  rearing  of  the  worm 


is  pursued  as  an  accessory  to  other  employments. 
The  tasar  silk  seems  to  be  chiefly  employed  for 
fringes,  or  for  weaving  with  cotton  mto  mixed 
fabrics,  the  woof  being  cotton  and  the  warp  silk. 
In  some  districts  muktas  (garments  worn  by 
Brahmans  after  bathing),  cholis  (women^s 
bodices),  and  do-pattaa  and  dorwas  seem  to  be 
made  of  pure  tasar  silL 

Central  Asia, — The  countries  bordering  on  the 
river  Oxus,  and  the  canals  and  watercourses 
from  Samarcand  and  Shahr-i-sabz,  are  full  of 
mulberry  trees.  About  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
after  the  mulberry  trees  put  forth  their  leaves, 
the  eggs  of  the  silk- worms  are  removed  from  the 
place  where  they  had  been  preserved  during  the 
winter,  and,  being  wrapped  in  a  cloth,  are  carried 
against  the  naked  breast,  or  still  of  tener  under  the 
armpit.  Three  to  five  days  are  quite  sufficient 
for  the  little  insects  to  be  hatched.  They  are 
then  placed  in  a  vessel,  and  fed  with  tiie  mulberry 
leaves.  After  ten  days,  the  worms,  according  to 
the  expression  of  the  Bokharians,  fall  into  their 
sleep  or  trance ;  they  take  no  nourishment  three 
days  running,  repeating  the  same  process  every 
ten  days,  until  the  time  they  begin  to  spin  the 
cocoon.  When  these  are  finished,  the  worm 
inside  is  destroyed  by  exposing  the  cocoon  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  That  done,  the  Bokharians 
proceed  to  reel  off  the  silk  threads.  The  quality 
of  Bokhara  silk  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  China, 
and  even  to  the  French  and  Lombard  silks,  both 
in  colour  and  softness.  The  silk  anuuallv  pro- 
duced in  the  Bokhara  territory  is  estunated  to  be 
worth  15  lakhs.  The  greatest  quantity  is  exported 
to  India.  There  are  several  descriptions  of  silk, — 
Lab-i-abi  is  produced  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
canals ;  Yaraanzai,  produced  in  the  district  of 
that  name  to  the  north-west  of  Bokhara ;  Chilla 
jaidar,  produced  in  the  environs  of  Bokhara,  is 
the  best,  the  best  specimens  being  brought  from 
Koubadian  and  Hazrat  Imam,  on  the  north  and 
south  banks  of  the  river  Oxus. 

Persia. — By  the  7th  century  A.D.,  the  breeding 
of  the  worm  and  the  manufacture  of  silk  fabrics 
was  firmly  established  in  Persia.  The  mulberry 
grows  almost  throughout  Persia;  but  the  true 
silk  region  lies  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Caspian, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Araxes  and  Gurgan, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  Russian  provinces  of 
Shirwan  and  Persian  Ghilan  and  Mazandaran. 
The  raw  silk  of  Ghilan  is  the  most  important 
Persian  article  of  export.  A  paper  m  the 
Technologist  for  1865  states  that  the  worms  are 
very  carelessly  treated,  and  the  silk  very  variable 
in  quality.  Its  quality  is  low,  it  being  ill-reeled 
and  irregular.  The  industry  is  also  carried  on  in 
the  Persian  provinces  of  Kachan,  Meshed,  and 
Yezd.  Yeza  produces  a  beautiful  silk  fabric 
called  Husn  Ktui  Khan.  The  colour  is  very  rich, 
yet  very  quiet,  and  is  well  suited  for  the  oresses 
of  European  ladies. 

Silk  %n  Europe, — The  silk-worms'  eggs  were 
conveyed  from  China  to  Constantinople  by  two 
Persian  monks,  who  had  gone  to  the  east  as  mis- 
sionaries, and  had  observed  in  China  the  various 
processes  connected  with  the  rearing  of  the  silk- 
worm, the  nature  of  the  trees  on  which  they  fed, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  silk.  This  occurred 
about  the  year  552,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Justinian,  who  gave  every  encouragement  to  the 
introduction  of  the  valuable  insect.    The  eggs 
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were  conyeyed  from  China  withia  a  hollow  cane. 
At  the  proper  season  they  were  hatched,  and  the 
caterpillars  were  fed  with  the  leaves  of  the  wild 
mulberry  tree.  The  monks  continued,  to  superin- 
tend, at  Constantinople,  the  rearing  of  the  insects 
and  the  whole  process  of  manufacturmg  the  silk. 
The  culture  spread  from  there  to  Athens,  Thebes, 
and  Corinth,  in  the  10th  century.  Roger  ii., 
king  of  Sicily,  a.d.  1130,  took  an  active  interest 
in  establishing  it  at  Palermo,  followed  by  Henry 
IV.  of  France  and  James  i.  in  England,  and  it  has 
extended  to  most  of  the  states  of  the  south  of 
£  urope,to  N.  and  S.  America,  Northern  and  Southern 
Africa,  Madagascar,  and  Australia.  France,  Swit- 
zerland, Portugal,  Spain,  Cyprus,  Crete  have 
largely  engaged  in  this  industry ;  and  in  its  great 
seat,  the  Lombardo  Venetian  States,  there  are 
about  3000  reeling  establishments.  Even  in 
Great  Britain  in  1875  there  were  696  silk  factories, 
employing  48,124  persons,  but  its  climate  is  little 
suitable  for  the  insect  and  its  food,  and  its 
establishments  get  their  supplies  of  raw  silk  from 
France,  Italy,  ^^key,  India,  and  China.  London 
is  a  great  maxt,  and  raw  silk  is  sold  there  at  14s. 
to  l&B.  the  lb.,  and  eggs  of  the  silk-worm  at  168. 
to  £2  the  ounce.  In  1870,  Japan  sold  two 
millions  of  ounces  of  ova  for  Europe. 

Great  Britain, — Silk  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom — 

Lbs.  Value.  Lbs.  Value. 

1878,  4,174,898  £3,683,261  1882,  3,375,343  £2,792,804 
1880,  3,680,286    8,136.816    1883,  3,184,182    2,579,783 

Besides  that,  there  was  impoited  in  1882, 
44,380  cwt.  of  knubs  and  waste,  value  £587,888, 
and  of  thrown,  dyed  and  undyed,  294,207  lbs., 
value  £351,253.  The  value  of  all  silk  and  silk 
manufactures  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1882  was  £14,906,284,  comprising  silk  knubs, 
husks  and  waste,  also  raw  silk  and  thrown,  and 
broad-stuffs,  silk  and  satin  ribbons. 

Value  of  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
British  and  Irish  produce — 

Silk.Thrown,  q,||_  «.„„ 
Year.    Twist,  and^"*J"!""- 
Tari.  fectures. 

1879,  £694,736  £1,697,209 

1880,  683,591    2,030,659 

1881,  1,008,272   2,564,730 

1882,  825,572   2,692,275 


Year.    Twist,  and  ^"^JJm. 
lYaAi.         'actures. 

1875,  £880,923  £1,734,519 

1876,  1,080,678    1,794,565 

1877,  570,999   1,705,153 

1878,  565,266   1,922,963 


The  manufacture  of  silk  in  Britain  dates  from 
the  year  1585,  when  the  sack  of  Antwerp  by 
the  Spaniards  drove  many  Flemish  artisans  to 
England.  On  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  a  century  later,  a  large  body  of  French 
weavers  settled  themselves  in  Spital fields,  and 
the  manufacture  has  always  been  fostered  by  the 
British  Government. 

In  China,  Japan,  and  British  India,  the  industry 
has  been  injured  by  disease  appearing  amongst 
the  worms.  In  Italy,  until  the  outoreak  of  the  19th 
century  epizoic,  the  insect  seems  to  have  found  a 
most  congenial  habitat,  and  sericulture  had  spread 
more  or  less  all  over  the  Peninsula.  Mr.  Wink- 
worth,  in  the  Technologist,  estimated  the  yield  of 
Italy  at  upwards  of  100  million  pounds  of  cocoons. 
The  British  Trade  Journal  puts  the  value  of 
Italian  cocoons  at  11^  millions  sterling.  But  by 
the  year  1870  the  epizoic  disease  had  made  great 
havoc  in  Italy,  which  was  then  largely  dependent 
on  imported  seed. 

In  France,  the  culture  of  silk  seems  to  have 
taken  a  firm  hold  at  the  conmiencement  of  the 


16th  century,  when  Francis  i.  introduced  silk- 
worms from  Milan  to  Lyons,  and  the  rearing  of 
the  worm  was  simultaneously  commenced  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone.  This  tract  still  continues 
the  headquarters  of  the  industry  in  France,  the 
Cevennes  silk  bearing  the  highest  reputation.  In 
1789  France  produced  1,000,000  lbs.  of  raw  silk, 
but  in  1853  the  out-turn  of  cocoons  reached  to 
26  million  kilos,  (corresponding  to  about  5  million 
English  pounds  of  raw  silk).  In  1857,  however, 
the  fatal  epizoic  broke  out,  and  the  yield  of 
cocoons  fell  to  13  million  kilos,  in  1867. 

In  Portugal,  the  silk-worm  of  the  province  of 
Traz-os-Montes  alone  in  Europe  escaped  the  19th 
century  epizoic.  The  industry  is  more  generally 
in  the  hands  of  small  producers  than  in  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  United  States  of  America  have  taken  to 
silk  culture,  but  Mr.  William  C.  Wyckoff  says 
(Silk  Groods  of  America,  1879)  the  business  has  not 
been  largely  profitable.  The  trees  for  the  insects' 
food  belong  in  almost  equal  proportions  to  three 
species,  viz.  Morus  multicauiis,  M.  alba,  and  M. 
moretti,  the  last  being  like  M.  alba,  but  with  a 
purple  berry.  The  worms  introduced  are  also  of 
three  species, — ^annual,  bivoltine,  and  trivoltine. 
But  the  first  is  the  species  by  far  most  common, 
and  is  said  to  pay  better  than  the  others.  In 
1878,  the  United  States  imported  1,590,663  Ihs. 
of  raw  silk,  and  in  California  the  eggs  were  being 
sold  at  from  16s.  to  £2  per  ounce.  The  cocoons 
are  steamed,  dried,  and  pressed,  and  sell  in  Europe 
at  3s.  to  6s.  per  lb. 

New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Victoria, 
and  Queensland  have  all  produced  silk.  The 
ailantus  worm  has  been  bred  at  Sydney,  and 
both  that  breed  and  the  Bombyx  mori  seem  to 
have  been  tried  in  Van  Diemen*s  Land  so  long 
ago  as  1862. 

In  New  Zealand,  experiments  have  been  made 
with  the  ulanthus  worm  (Attacus  cynthia)  and 
with  Japanese  (seemingly)  trivoltines. 

SILK-WORM. 
Beshm  ki  keeri,     .     DUK.  I  Puttoo  pnnighn,  .     Tel. 
Puttoo  puchie, .     .     Tam.  |  Nar  puttoo, .    .    .    •  » 

According  to  Pusanias,  the  Greeks  called  the 
silk-worm  Ser.  The  Tibetans  call  it  Darkji- 
srin,  from  Srin  or  Srin-bu,  a  beetle. 

Procopius  (De  Bello  Gallico)  says  about  a.d. 
500-566  certain  monks  arrived  from  the  (countiy 
of  the)  Indians,  and  learning  that  the  emperor 
Justinian  had  it  much  at  heart  that  the  Romans 
should  no  longer  buy  silk  from  the  Persians, 
they  came  to  the  king  and  promised  that  they 
would  so  manage  about  silk  that  the  Romans 
should  not  have  to  purchase  the  article  either 
from  the  Persians  or  from  any  other  nation ;  for 
they  had  lived,  they  eaid,  a  long  time  in  a  countiy 
where  there  were  many  nations  of  the  Indians, 
and  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Serinda. 

Theophanes  of  Byzantium,  writing  at  the  end 
of  the  6th  century,  says:  'Now,  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  a  certain  Persian  exhibited  in  Byzantium 
the  mode  in  which  (silk)  worms  are  hatched,  a 
thing  which  the  Romans  had  never  known  before. 
This  Persian,  on  coming  away  from  the  country 
of  the  Seres,  had  taken  away  with  him  the  eggs  of 
these  worms  (concealed)  in  a  walkmg-stick)  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  them  safely  to  Byzantium. 

Diseases  of  the  Silk-worm,^Th&t  most  frequently 
met  with  is  known  by  the  name  of  pattes  noires 
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or  poivre  in  France.    M.  de  Quairefages  proposed 
to  call  it  the  maladie  de  la  tache,  from  the  spots 
irhich  appear  on  the  worm  when  attacked  with  it. 
These  spots  can  only  be  perceived  by  the  aid  of  a 
magnifying  glass,  and  this  circumstance  explains 
why  the  malady  escaped  the  observation  of  silk- 
growers  in  the  majority  of  cases  until  five  or  six 
days  after  the  worm  had  cast  its  fourth  skin.    The 
spots  exist  in  all  the  tissues  aud  organs  of  the 
worm,  and  in  its  subsequent  stages  of  a  chrysalis 
and  moth.     In  the  latter  the  spots  destroy  the 
antennae,  the  legs,  or  a  portion  of  the  wings.    In 
the  beginning  the  spot  appears  under  the  form  of 
a  yellowish  matter  pervading  the  whole  system ; 
this  matter  gradually  becomes  darker,  and  is  then 
concentrated  into  a  number  of  tubercles,  which 
are  the  spots  in  question.    That  such  a  diseased 
state  should  exercise  an  influence  on  the  quality 
of  the  eggs,  is  not  surprising.    An  infected  silk- 
worm may  spin  its  cocoon  when  the  disease  is  not 
too  far  gone,  but  the  insect  generally  dies,  and 
the  body,  instead  of  putrefying,  becomes  dry  and 
brittle.     M.  de  Quatrefages  tried  several  methods 
of  cure, — first,  the  hygienic  process,  which  consists 
in  rearing  the  worms  in  open  sheds  instead  of 
close  rooms.     The  leaves  of  the  wild  mulberry, 
not  stripped  from  the  branches,  he  found  very 
efficacious.  He  strongly  recommended  silk-growers 
to  rear  small  lots  of  worms  apart  from  the  others, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  species. 
From  bis  experiments,  it  appears  that  the  silk- 
worm does  not  refuse  to  eat  the  leaves  of  the 
mulberry  sprinkled  with  Peruvian  bark,  gentian, 
valerian,  mustard,  etc,  and  the  two  latter  powders 
especially  would  seem  to  produce  good  effects. 
But  scraped  sugar  appeared  to  be  preferable  to 
all  other  remedies.    The  worms  eat  the  leaves 
sprinkled  with  suear  with  extraordinary  relish, 
and  experiments  with  this  substance  were  accord- 
ingly repeated  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  establish- 
ment of  M.  Augliviel,  in  the  department  of  the 
Grard,  where  one  of  the  silk  sheds,  fitted  up  for 
twenty-seven  trays,  was  reduced  by  disease  to 
four.    The  worms  of  these  were  transferred  to 
another  shed,  and  divided  into  four  lots ;  the  first 
was  fed  in  the  common  way,  the  second  with 
moistened  leaves,  the  third  with  sugared  leaves, 
and  the  fourth  was  subjected  to  a  rigorous  absten- 
tion of  food  for  seventy-five  hours,  and  then  fed 
chiefly  with  sugared  leaves.    At  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours  several  worms  of  the  latter  lot  began  to 
spin,  and  made  several  small  and  imperfect  cocoons 
on  the  tray.    The  other  worms  began  to  shrivel 
up  and  diminish  in  size,  but  on  receiving  the 
sugared  leaves  they  speedily  rallied,  and  many  of 
them  spim  their  cocoons.    The  worms  fed  with 
moistened  leaves  fared  very  badly,  and  very  few 
of  them  spun  cocoons.    Those  fed  in  the  common 
way  presented  nothing  remarkable,  and  yielded  a 
certain  quantity  of  cocoons ;  but  those  fed  with 
sugared  leaves  throve  weU,  and  spun  their  cocoons 
sooner  then  the  others.      The  quantities  of  silk 
yielded  by  these  four  lots  were  respectively: — 
1st  lot,  210  grammes;    2d  lot,  nought;  Sd  lot, 
392  grammes,  and  of  a  superior  quality ;  4th  lot, 
152  grammes.     One  great  fact  was  put  beyond 
a  doubt,  viz.  that  medicine  may  be  administered 
to  silk- worms  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  administered 
to  cattle  and  poultry. 

Mr.    Thomas    Wardle,    F.O.S.,    tells    us    in   the 
Society  oi  Arts  Journal,  9th  May  1879,  that  \\k^  silk- 
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producing  insects  belong  to  the  order  Lepidoptera,  and 
are  members  of  two  families,  Bombyoidse  andSaturniidse. 
All  the  Satumiidie  are  silk  spinners,  but  not  all  the 
Bombycidae.  The  British  Museum  Catalogue  contains 
the  names  of  294  species  of  Satumiidse.  The  Bomby- 
cidee  are  less  numerous.  The  position  of  these  two 
families  in  the  great  system  of  classification  of  the 
animal  kingdom  may  be  thus  shown  : — 

Articulata.— Subdivigion  n.  Anthropoda  (or  true 

Articulata). 

Class  vm.  Inseota.— Sub-Class  III.  Metabola. 

Order  x,  Lepidoptera.— Sub-Order  i.  Heterocera 

(Moths— 8  groups  or  tribes). 

Group,  Bombycina. 

Family  10,   Bombycidae.    Genera,  Bombyx,  Theophila, 

Ocinara,  and  Trilocba. 
Family  8.    Saturniidas.     Genera,   Attacus,  Anthcrasa, 
Actias,  Salassa,  Rinaca,  Khodia,  Caligula,  Neons, 
Satumia,  Loepa,  Crioula. 

Mr.  Moore  has  given  the  following  list  of  all  the 
known  species  of  silk  producers  in  India : — 

MuLBERBY-FBEoiNoSiLK-woBMs— Domesticated. 

Bombyx  mori,  Linnanu,  The  common  silk-worm, 
domesticated  in  China,  Bokhara,  Afghanistan, 
Kashmir,  Persia,  S.  Russia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and 
Algeria,  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  in  ail  which 
countries  it  produces  but  one  crop  annually,  spin- 
ning the  largest  cocoon  and  the  best  silk,  of  a 
golden-yellow  or  white. 

Bombyx  textor,  Hutton.  The  Boro  puUu  of  Bengal, 
domesticated  in  S.  China  and  Bengal ;  an  annual 
only,  producing  a  white  (sometimes  yellow)  coooon, 
of  a  different  texture  and  more  flossy  than  B. 
mori 

Bombyx  Sinensis,  fftUton,  The  Sinaj  Cheena,  or  small 
Chinese  monthly  worm  of  Bengal,  partially  domes- 
ticated in  Bengal,  where  it  was  introduced  from 
China;  produces  several  broods  in  the  year;  cocoon 
white  and  yellow. 

Bombyx  craesi,  HuUon.  The  Nistry  or  Madrassee  of 
Bengal,  introduced  from  China;  domesticated  in 
Bengal ;  yielding  seven  or  eight  broods  of  golden- 

gellow  cocoons  in  the  year,  of  larger  sise  than  B. 
inensis. 

Bombyx  fortunatus,  ffutton.  The  Dasee  of  Bensal, 
yields  several  broods  annually,  spinning  the  smallest 
cocoon,  of  a  golden-yellow  colour. 

Bombyx  Arakanensis,  Hutton,  The  Burmese  silk-worm, 
domesticated  in  Arakan,  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced from  China  through  Burma ;  yields  several 
broods  annually;  cocoons  larger  than  the  Bengal 
monthly  species. 

MULBERBT-FEEDINO  SiLK-WORMS— WiLD. 

Theophila  Huttoni,  Westwood.  The^wild  silk-worm  of 
the  N.W.  Himalayas.  A  wild  species,  the  worms 
being  found  abundantly  feeding  on  the  indigenous 
mulberry  in  the  mountain  forests  of  the  K.W. 
Himalayas. 

Theophila  Sherwilli,  Moore,  The  wild  silk-worm  of  the 
S.E.  Himalayas. 

Theophila  Bengalensis,  HuUon.  The  wild  silk-worm  of 
hawer  Bengal.  Discovered  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Calcutta  feeding  on  Artocarpus  Ucoocha.  Found 
also  at  Banchee  in  Chutia  Nagpur. 

Theophila  religiosa.  Heifer,  The  Joree  of  Assam  and 
Deo-mooga  of  Cachar.  Feeds  on  the  bur  tree  (Ficus 
Indica)  and  the  pipal  (F.  religiosa). 

Theophila  mandarina,  Moore,  The  wild  silk-worm  of 
Che-kiang,  N.  China.  Worms  stated  to  feed  on 
wild  mulberry  trees,  spinning  a  white  cocoon. 

Ocinara  lactea,  HuUony  Mussoori,  N.W.  Himalaya. 
Feeds  on  Ficus  venosa.  spinning  a  small  yellow 
cocoon,  yielding  several  broods  during  the  summer. 

Ocinara  Moorei,  Hutton,  Mussoori,  N.W.  Himalaya. 
Also  feeds  on  Ficus  venosa,  as  weU  as  on  the  wild 
fig,  spinning  a  small  white  cocoon.  Itisamulti- 
voitine. 

Ocinara  diai>hana,  Moore,  Khassya  Hills. 

Trilocha  varians.  Walker,  N.  and  S.  India. 

Atlas  and  Ebia  Gbouf. 
Attacus  atlas,  LinmeuB,  China,  Burma,  India,  Ceylon, 
Java.     This   appears  to  be   almost  omnirorous. 
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feeding  in  different  diBtrioti  upon  the  shmbe  and 
trees  peculiar  to  them.  At  Muisoori  it  is  foond 
upon  Sradleia  ovata,  Falconeria  insignia,  and  several 
other  trees.  At  Almora  the  yellow  flowering  bar- 
berry is  said  to  be  its  favourite  food.  In  Cacnar  it 
feeds  on  various  other  trees.  Cocoon  well  stored 
with  a  fine  silk. 

Attaous  Sylhetica,  Heifer,  Svlhet. 

AttAcus  Edwordsia,  White,  Sikkim,  Cherra,  and  Khassya 
Hills. 

Attacus  cjmthia,  Drury,  China.  Domesticated  in  the 
provinces  of  Shan-tung  and  Ho-nan.  Feeds  on  the 
varnish  tree  Ailanthns  gUndulosus. 

Attacus  Ricini,  Jonet,  The  Eria  of  Assam,  and  Arindi 
of  Dinajpur.  Domesticated  in  the  northern  paiis 
of  Bengal  (Bogra,  Rungpur,  and  Dinajpur),  in 
Assam  and  Cachar,  feeding  on  the  castor-oU  plant 
(Rioinus  communis),  yieldmg  seven  or  more  crops 
annually.  Cocoons  somewhat  loose  and  flossy, 
orange  red,  sometimes  white.  The  so-called  'Ail- 
antbus  silk- worm '  of  Europe — ^the  result  of  a  fertile 
hybrid  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Bengal  species — 
was  produced  some  years  ago  in  France,  by  Monsieur 
Guerin  Meneville,  and  subsequently  reared,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  Taxioiui  parts  of  the 
world. 

Attaous  Gamii^gi,  ^tiftDii,N.W.  Himalayas.  Common 
in  a  wild  state,  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  Coriaria 
Nepalensis  and  Xanthophyllum  hostile.  Gooooos 
hard  and  compactly  woven,  rusty  orange  or  grey. 
An  annuaL 

Attacus  lunula,  WaUder,  Sylhet. 

Attacus  obscurus,  Butler,  Cachar.  Not  very  common. 
Stated  to  feed  on  a  plant  called  lood. 

Attacus  Guerini,  Moort,  Eastern  Bengal. 

AOTIAB  Gbouf. 

Actias  Selene,  M^Leay,  Mussoori,  Sikkim  Hills, 
Khassya  Hills,  Madras.  The  worms  feed  upon 
Andromeda  ovalifolia,  Coriaria  Nepalensis,  wild 
cherry,  and  walnut  at  Mussoori,  and  on  Odina 
wodier  in  Madras. 

Actias  Sinensis,  Walker,  N.  China. 

Actias  Leto,  DoiMeday,  Sikkim  and  Khassya  Hills. 

Actias  Mnnas,  Doubleday,  Sikkim  and  Khassya  Hills. 

Actias  ignetoens,  Mocre,  Andaman  Isles. 

TA8AR  AXD  MOONOA  GROUP. 

Anthenea  mylitta,  Drury,  Anthenea  naphia  of  authors, 
the  tusser,  iasar,  or  tasseh  silk-worm.  These 
well-known  and  valuable  insects  (of  various  undeter- 
mined species)  are  widely  distributed  over  India, 
from  east  to  west  and  north  to  south,  on  the  coast, 
and  in  the  Central  Provinces.  They  feed  in  a  wild 
state  upon  the  ber  (Zisyphus  juiuba),  the  asun 
(Terminalia  alata),  the  seemul  (Bomoyx  hepta- 
pkyllum},  etc. 

Anthersea  mezankuria,  Moore,  the  Mozankuria  silk- 
worm of  the  Assamese.  The  worms  which  produce 
the  mezankuria  silk  are  stated  to  feed  on  the  adda- 
:Qory  (?  Tetranthera,  sp.),  which  is  abundant  in 
Jpper  and  Lower  Assam.  The  silk  is  nearly 
white,  its  value  being  fifty  per  cent,  above  that  of 
the  moonga. 

Anthersea  nebulosa,  HuUon.  This  is  the  tasar  of  the 
Santal  jun^es  of  Colong.  It  is  also  found  in 
Singbhupi,  Chutia  Kagpur. 

Anthersea  Perrotteti,  Ouer.  Men,  Described  as  being 
found  in  the  diBtricts  of  ^ondicherrv,  feeding  upon 
a  species  of  Zisyphus,  the  jambool  jSyzygium  jam- 
bolanum),  etc.  Stated  to  produce  four  broods  in  a 
year. 

Anthersea  Andamana,  Moore.  An  allied  species  to  the 
tasar.    Inhabits  the  S.  Andamans. 

Anthersea  Frithi,  Moore,  Sikkim  Himalayas.  A  common 
species,  inhabiting  the  hot  sub-tropical  valleys 
below  2000  feet.  Ejiown  only  as  a  wUd  species. 
The  cocoon  is  stated  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
tasar  in  form,  but  of  finer  silk. 

Antheraea  Helferi,  Moore,  Sikldm  Himalayas.  This 
is  a  common  species  found  in  the  hot  valleys  of 
Sikkim. 

Antberaea'  Assama,  Heifer,  The  Moonga  or  Mooga  of 
the  Assamese.  The  moonga  silk-worm  feeds  upon 
the  trees  known  in  Assam  as  the  champa  (Michelia, 
sp.),  the  soom,  kontoolva,  digluttee  (Tetranthera 
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diglottica),  the  pattee  shoondaHLaurus  obtusifolia), 
and  the  sonhalloo  (Tet.  macrophylla).  It  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  bv  the  natives,  and  can  be  reared 
in  houses,  but  is  fed  and  thrives  best  in  the  open 
air  and  upon  the  trees.  The  silk  forms  an  artude 
of  export  from  Assam,  and  leaves  the  ooonlzy 
generally  in  the  shape  of  thread. 
Anthenea  Roylei,  Ifoorf.  The  oak-feeding  silk-woim 
of  the  N.  W.  Himalavas.  A  common  species,  feed- 
ing; on  the  hill  oak  (Quereos  inoana)  of  the  K.W. 
Himalayas  (Simla,  Mussoori,  Almora).  The  cocoon 
is  large  and  very  tough,  the  silk  being  monounoed 
as  promising  and  worth  cultivating.  They  can  be 
reared  easily  in  the  house. 

MlBOELLANBOUS  GROUP. 

Salassa  Lola,  WeMtwood,  Sikkim  HtmalaTBa. 

Rinaca  Zuleika,  Hope,  Sikkim. 

Rhodia  Newara,  Jfafoone,  Nepal  Kathmandn.  Wonns 
feed  upon  a  jpeoies  of  weeping  willow.  Spins  s 
briUiaol  green  cocoon,  pendent  nrom  the  twigs. 

Caligula  Tibeta,  TTes^tooocf,  Mussoori,  N.W.  Himslajas, 
7000  feet.  Common,  the  worms  feeding  on  ^dro- 
meda  ovalifolia,  wild  pear,  and  the  cultivated 
quince,  forming  a  lights  open,  net-like  cocoon. 

Caligula  Sinala,  Wettwood,  Simla,  N.W.  HimsIaysB, 
5000  feet.  Feeds  on  the  walnut,  Saliz  Babylonia, 
wild  pear,  etc. ;  forms  an  open,  net-like  cocoon. 

Caligula  Caohara,  Moore,  Cachar. 

Neoris  Huttoni,  Moore,  Mussoori,  N.W.  Himsla^ 
6500  feet.  The  worms  appear  in  April,  feedug 
UDon  a  species  of  wild  piear  tree.  Spins  a  thin 
silken  cocoon. 

Neoris  shadulla,  Moore,  Tarkand. 

Neoris  Stoliczkana,  Felder,  Ladakh. 

Saturnia  Cidosa,  Moore,  hot  valleys  of  the  Sikkim 
Himalayas. 

Saturnia  Grotei,  Moore,  Sikkim  Himalayas. 

Saturnia  Lindia,  Moore,  Sikkim  Himalayas. 

Saturnia  Anna,  Moore,  Sikkim  Himalayas. 

Loepa  katinka,  Westwood,  Sikkim,  5000  to  7000  feet, 
Assam. 

Loepa  Sikkima,  Moore,  hot  valleys  of  Sikkim. 

Loepa  sivalica,  HuUon,  Mussoon,  5000  feet.  Spms  a 
long  cocoon,  pointed  at  each  end,  and  of  a  dark 
greenish-grey  colour. 

Loepa  miranda,  Moore,  Sikkim  Himalayas. 

Cricula  trif enestrata.  Heifer,  the  Haumpottonee  of  the 
Assamese.  Noted  as  being  very  oommom  in  AHsmt 
the  worms  feeding  on  the  soom  tree,  forming  sn 
open,  net-like  cocoon  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour 
and  of  a  rich  lustre,  the  silk  being  spun  in  the  Bame 
manner  as  the  Eria  cocoon.  Occurs  also  in  Mool- 
mein,  where  the  worms  are  stated  to  feed  upon  the 
cashew-nut  tree  (Anaoardium  orientale). 

Cricula  drepanoides,  Moore,  Sikkim. 

Anthersea  Pemyi,  Ouer,  Men,,  the  oak-feeding  silk- 
worm of  Manchuria,  N.  China.  This  is  described 
as  having  been  long  known  to  the  Manchur  Tartan, 
very  large  quantities  of  the  silk  being  used  among 
the  Chinese.  The  worms  feed  on  various  speeies 
of  oak  (Onerous  mongolica),  eto.,  the  coooon  differing 
from  the  tasar  in  form  and  texture.  The  silk  is 
represented  as  strong,  but  with  little  lustre.  Tvo 
crops  of  silk  are  produced  in  the  year, — a  spring  and 
autumn  crop.  A.  Pemyi  is  successfully  reared  in 
France,  the  eggs  hatching  at  almost  freezing  poini 
The  silk  is  much  cultivated  and  used  in  Japen. 
Its  fibre  is  oval,  and  950th  of  an  inch  thick. 

Anthersea  Conf  uci,  Moore,  a  species  allied  to  A  Pemyi, 
inhabiting  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shang- 
hai, N.  China. 

Anthersea  Yamarmai,  Guerin  Meneville,  the  Yama- 
mai  silk-worm  of  Japan.  This  worm  feeds  on  the 
oak,  and  produces  excellent  silk  of  considerable 
commercial  value  in  Japan,  forming  a  cocoon  of 
a  pale  yellowish-green  colour.  It  nas  been  ac- 
climatized in  Europe,  and  crossed  with  Bombyx 
attacus. 

Saturnia  pyretorum  from  South  China.  The  worm 
feeds  upon  the  liquidamber  formosana  in  Canton, 
Amoy,  where  the  silk  is  stated  to  be  woven  into  s 
coarse  fabric. 

Theophila  mandarina,  Moore,  K.  China. 
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The  silk-wonn  has  four  metamorphosee, — egg, 
caterpillar,  chrysalis  or  nymph,  and  moth  or 
aurelias.  The  threads  as  spun  by  the  silk-worm, 
and  wound  up  into  cocoons,  are  all  twins,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  twin  orifice  in  the  lip  of  the 
insect,  through  which  they  are  projected.  These 
two  threads  are  laid  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
are  glued  more  or  less  evenly  together  by  a  kind 
of  ^ossy  varnish,  which  always  envelopes  them, 
couBtdtuting  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  their  weight. 

In  China,  while  the  worms  are  growing,  care  is 
taken  to  keep  them  undisturbed,  and  they  are  often 
changed  from  one  hurdle  to  another  that  they  may 
have  room^  and  cleanly  places ;  the  utmost  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  conoition  and  feeding  of  the 
worms,  and  noting  the  time  for  preparing  them  for 
spinning  cocoons.  Three  days  are  required  for 
tnem  to  spin,  and  in  six  it  is  time  to  stifle  the 
larva,  and  reel  the  silk  from  the  cocoons ;  but  this 
being  usually  done  by  other,  workmen,  those  who 
rear  the  worms  enclose  the  cocoons  in  a  jar  buried 
in  the  ground  and  lined  with  mats  and  leaves, 
interlaying  them  with  salt,  which  kills  the  pupse, 
and  keeps  the  silk  supple,  strong,  and  lustrous. 
Preserved  in  this  maimer,  they  can  be  transported 
fp  any  distance,  or  the  reeling  of  the  silk  can  be 
delayed  till  conyenient.  Another  mode  of  de- 
stroying the  cocoons  is  to  spread  them  on  trays 
and  expose  them  by  twos  to  the  steam  of  boiling 
water,  putting  the  upper  in  the  place  of  the  lower 
one,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  they  are  in, 
taking  care  tnat  the  chrysalides  are  killed,  and  the 
silk  not  injured.  After  exposure  to  steam,  the 
silk  can  be  reeled  off  immediately,  but  if  placed  in 
the  jars,  they  must  be  put  into  warm  water  to 
dissolve  the  glue  before  it  can  be  unwound. 

Hearing  Worms. — Mr.  Barrow  tells  us  that  *  in 
Che-kiang  the  houses  in  which  the  worms  are 
reared  are  placed  generally  in  the  centre  of  each 
plantation,  m  order  that  they  may  be  removed  as 
|ar  as  possibly  from  every  kind  of  noise,  experience 
having  taught  them  that  a  sudden  shout,  or  the 
bark  of  a  dog,  is  destructive  of  the  young  worms. 
A  whole  brood  has  sometimes  perished  by  a  thunder- 
storm.' The  chambers  are  so  contrived  as  to  admit 
of  the  use  of  arti^cial  heat  when  necessary.  Great 
care  is  taken  of  the  sheets  of  paper  on  which  the 
multitudes  of  eggs  have  been  laid  by  the  silk- worm 
moths;  and  the  hatching  of  these  eggs  is  either 
Retarded  or  advanced  by  the  application  of  cold  or 
heat,  according  to  circumstances,  so  as  to  time  the 
simultaneous  exit  of  the  young  worms  exactly  to 
the  period  when  the  tender  spring  leaves  of  the 
mulberry  are  most  fit  for  their  nourishment.  They 
proportion  the  food  very  exactlv  to  the  young 
worms,  by  weighing  the  leaves,  which  in  the  first 
instance  are  cut,  but  afterwards,  as  the  insects 
become  lai'ger,  are  given  to  them  whole.  The 
greatest  precautions  are  observed  in  regulating  the 
temperature  of  the  apartments,  and  in  keeping 
them  clean,  quiet,  and  free  from  smells.  The 
worms  are  fed  upon  a  species  of  small  hiirdles  of 
basket-work  strewed  with  leaves,  which  are  con- 
stantly shifted  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  the 
insects  readily  moving  off  to  a  fresh  hurdle  with 
new  leaves,  as  the  scent  attracts  them.  In  pro- 
portion to  their  growth,  room  is  afforded  to  them 
by  increasing  the  number  of  these  hurdles,  the 
worms  of  one  being  shifted  to  three,  then  to  six, 
and  so  on  until  they  reach  their  greatest  size. 
When  the  worms  have  cast  their  several  skins, 


reached  their  greatest  size,  and  assumed  a  trans- 
parent yellowish  colour,  they  are  removed  into 
places  divided  into  compartments,  preparatory  to 
their  spinning.  In  the  course  of  a  week  after  the 
conunencement  of  spinning,  the  silken  cocoons  are 
complete,  and  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  take 
them  in  hand  before  the  pupae  turn  into  moths, 
which  would  immediately  bore  their  way  out,  and 
spoil  the  cocoons.  When  a  certain  number,  there- 
fore, have  been  laid  aside  for  the  sake  of  future 
eggs,  the  pupse  in  the  bulk  of  the  cocoons  are 
killed  by  being  placed  in  jars  under  layers  of  salt 
and  leaves,  with  a  complete  exclusion  of  air.  They 
are  subsequently  placed  in  moderately  warm  water, 
which  dissolves  the  glutinous  substance  that  binds 
the  silk  together,  and  the  filament  is  wound  off 
upon  reels.  This  is  put  up  in  bundles  of  a  certain 
size  and  weight,  and  either  becomes  an  article  of 
merchandise  under  the  name  of  raw  silk,  or  is 
subjected  to  the  loom,  and  manufactured  into 
various  stuffs,  for  home  or  for  foreign  consump- 
tion. 

When  from  the  large  number  of  worms  it  is 
necessary  to  feed  them  on  floors  of  rooms  and  halls. 
Fortune  says  a  layer  of  dry  straw  is  laid  down 
to  keep  them  off  the  damp  ground,  but  whether 
the  worms  be  fed  on  sieves  or  on  the  floor,  they 
are  invariably  cleaned  every  morning.  All  the  re- 
inains  of  the  leaf -stalks  of  the  mulberry,  the  excre- 
ment of  the  animals,  and  other  impurities,  are 
removed  before  the  fresh  leaves  are  given.  The 
Chinese  are  particular  as  regards  the  amount  of 
light  which  they  admit  during  the  period  the 
animals  are  feeding :  no  bright  fight  is  allowed  to 
penetrate.  When  the  worms  cease  to  feed  and 
commence  to  spin,  the  first  indication  of  this  change 
is  made  apparent  by  the  skin  of  the  little  animals 
becoming  almost  transparent.  AYhen  this  change 
takes  place,  they  are  picked,  one  by  one,  but  of 
the  sieves,  and  placed  upon  bundles  of  straw  to 
form  their  cocoons.  These  bundles  of  straw,  which 
are  each  about  two  feet  in  length,  are  bound  firmly 
in  the  middle,  the  two  ends  are  cut  straight,  ana 
then  spread  out  likq  a  broom,  and  into  these  ends 
the  worms  are  laid,  when  they  immediately  fin 
themselves  and  begin  to  spin.  During  this  process 
the  underside  of  the  framework  on  which  the 
bundles  of  straw  are  placed  is  surrounded  with 
cotton  cloth,  to  prevent  the  cold  draught  from 
getting  to  the  worms.  In  some  instances  small 
charcoal  fires  are  lighted  and  placed  under  the 
frame  inside  the  cloth,  in  order  to  afford  further 
warmth.  In  a  few  days  after  the  worms  are  put 
upon  the  straw,  they  disappear  in  the  cocoons  and 
have  ceased  to  spin.  In  the  reeling  process,  there 
is,  first,  the  pan  of  hot  water  into  which  the  cocoons 
are  thrown ;  second,  the  little  loops  or  eyes  through 
which  the  threads  pass ;  third,  a  lateral  or  hori- 
zontal movement,  in  order  to  throw  the  silk  in  a 
zigzag  manner  over  the  wheel;  and  lastly,  the 
wheel  itself,  which  is  square.  Two  men,  or  a  man 
and  a  woman,  are  generally  employed  at  each 
wheel.  The  business  of  one  is  to  attend  to  the 
fire  and  to  add  fresh  cocoons  as  the  others  are 
wound  off.  .  The  most  expert  workman  drives  the 
machine  with  his  foot,  and  attends  to  the  threads  as 
they  pass  through  the  loops  over  on  to  the  wheel. 
Eight,  ten,  and  sometimes  twelve  coQOons  are 
taken  up  to  form  one  thread,  and  as  one  becomes 
exhausted,  another  is  taken  up  to  supplv  its  place. 
Three,  aiid  sometime  four,  of  such  threaos  are 
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passing  over  on  to  the  wheel  at  the  same  time. 
The  lateral  or  zigzag  movement  of  the  machine 
throws  the  threaos  in  that  way  on  the  wheel.  The 
water  in  the  pan  into  which  the  cocoons  are  first 
thrown,  is  never  allowed  to  boil,  but  it  is  generally 
verv  near  the  boiling  point.  A  slow  fire  of  char- 
coal is  also  placed  under  the  wheel,  as  the  silk 
is  winding ;  this  fire  is  intended  to  dry  o£f  the 
superfluous  moisture  which  the  cocoons  have  im- 
bibed in  the  water  in  which  they  were  immersed 
A  clean,  active,  and  clever  workman  is  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  reeling  process. 

Food, — The  principal  object  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  mulberry  trees  for  feeding  silk- worms,  is  to 

{)roduce  the  greatest  quantity  of  young  and  healthy 
eaves  without  fruit.  For  this  reason  the  trees  are 
not  allowed  to  exceed  a  certain  age  and  height. 
They  are  planted  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
each  other,  on  the  jplan  of  a  quincunx,  and  are 
said  to  be  in  perfection  in  about  three  years.  The 
time  for  pruning  the  young  trees,  so  as  to  produce 
fine  leafy  shoots,  is  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year.  About  four  eyes  are  left  on  every  shoot, 
and  care  is  taken  that  the  branches  are  properly 
thinned,  with  a  view  to  giving  plenty  of  light  and 
air  to  the  leaves.  In  gathering  these,  they  make 
use  of  steps,  or  a  ladder  with  a  prop,  as  the  young 
trees  cannot  support  a  ladder,  and  would,  besides, 
be  injured  in  their  branches  by  the  use  of  one. 
The  trees,  with  their  foliage,  are  carefully  watched, 
and  the  imschief  of  insects  prevented  by  the  use 
of  various  applications,  among  which  are  some 
essential  oils.  Fresh  plants  are  procured  by 
cuttings  or  layers,  or  sometimes  from  seed. 


from  that  province  and  Ghe-kiang;  both  kinds  are 
called  NanRin  raw  silk. 

In  China,  the  worms  fed  on  the  mulberry  trees 
are  called  T'ien-Iai-ts'an,  heaven-sent  silk-worme. 
The  best  silk  of  China  is  obtained  from  cocoons 
of  worms  fed  on  the  Tsin-tso-tsze. 

The  raw  silk  of  Sheng-king  in  Manchuria  is  from 
the  Bombyx  Pemyi  and  B.  fantoni  worms,  fed 
on  the  leaves  of  Quercus  Mongolica,  Q.  robur,  Q. 
dentata,  Q.  castanesefolia. 

In  Chin-kiang  are  worms  which  feed  on  the 
Quercns  serrata  and  Q.  Sinensis. 

Bombyx  cynthia  feeds  on  the  Ailantiius  glandu- 
losa. 

Dr.  Williamson  (Journeys  through  North  China) 
states  that  in  Shan-tung  diere  is  a  wild  silk  from 
a  worm  fed  on  the  blacK  pepper  tree. 

In  Chefoo  are  worms  tea  on  the  Xanthoxylon 
alantum,  called  by  the  natives  Hua-tsiao,  peppery 
flower,  which  may  be  that  noticed  by  Dr.  WiUiam- 
son. 

In  Hankow,  worms  are  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the 
mulberry  trees,  the  ailanthus,  and  the  oak. 

In  Fu-chu,  a  worm  that  feeds  on  the  camphor 
tree,  falls  from  the  tree  and  is  gathered.  They 
are  broken  in  two,  dipped  in  vinegar,  and  have 
their  intestines  drawn  out,  dried  in  the  air,  and 
used  for  fishing-lines. 

Saturnia  atlas,  the  giant  atlas  moth,  has  wings 
measuring  7  or  8  inches  across.  This  species,  and 
also  S.  cecropia  and  S.  luna,  have  their  wings 
produced  into  a  tail.  The  cocoons  of  S.  cyntbia 
and  S.  mylitta  are  used  in  India  for  the  prodactioa 
of  silk.    Latreille  states  that  these  are  the  wild 


Mr.  Fortune  says  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Nan-    species  of  silk-worm  of  China. 


tain,  the  centre  of  the  great  silk  country  of  China, 
it  \a  on  the  banks  of  canals,  banks  of  rice-fields, 
small  lakes,  and  ponds,  where  the  mulberry  is 
generally  cultivated.  The  trees  are  planted  in 
rows,  from  five  to  six  feet  apart,  and  are  allowed 
to  grow  from  six  to  ten  feet  high  only,  for  the 
convenience  of  gathering  the  leaves.  In  training 
them  they  are  kept  open  in  the  centre.  Leaves 
are  not  taken  at  all  from  plants  in  their  young 
state,  as  this  would  be  injurious  to  their  future 
productiveness.  In  other  instances  a  few  leaves 
only  are  taken  from  the  bushes,  while  the  remainder 
are  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  shoots  imtil  the 
summer  growth  is  completed.  In  the  latter  case 
the  leaves  are  invariably  left  at  the  ends  of  the 
shoots.  When  the  bushes  have  attained  their  full 
size,  the  young  shoots  with  the  leaves  are  clipped 
close  off  by  the  stumps,  and  shoots  and  leaves 
carried  home  together  to  the  farm-yard,  to  be 
plucked  and  prepared  for  the  worms.  In  the  case 
of  voung  trees,  the  leaves  are  generally  gathered 
in  by  the  hand,  while  the  shoots  are  left  to  grow 
on  imtil  the  autunm.     At  this  period  all  the 

Elantations  are  gone  over  carefully,  the  older 
ushes  are  pruned  close  in  to  the  stumps,  while 
the  shoots  of  the  younger  ones  are  only  uiortened 
back  a  little,  or  ailow^  to  attain  to  the  desired 
height.  The  ground  is  then  manured  and  well 
dug  over.  It  remains  in  this  state  until  the 
following  spring,  unless  a  winter  crop  of  some 
kind  of  vegetable  is  taken  off  it.  This  is  frequently 
the  case.  Even  in  the  sprmg  and  summer  months 
it  is  not  unusual  to  see  crops  of  beans,  cabbages, 
etc,  growing  under  the  mulberry  trees. 


China  Husbandry  and  Silk  Manufacture  form  the 
subjects  of  one  of  sixteen  diBoourses  to  the  Chinese 
people.  It  is  there  observed  that  '  from  ancient 
times  the  Son  of  Heaven  himsdf  directed  the 
plough ;  the  empress  planted  the  mulberry  tree. 
Thus  have  these  exalted  personages  set  an  example 
to  all  under  heaven,  with  a  view  to  leading  the 
millions  of  their  subjects  to  attend  to  their  essen- 
tial interests.'  In  the  imperial  Illustrations  of 
Husbandry  and  AVeaving,  there  are  numerous 
woodcuts,  accompanied  by  letterpress  explanatory 
of  the  different  processes  of  farming  and  the  silk 
manufacture.  Tne  former  head  is  confined  to  the 
production  of  rice,  the  staple  article  of  food,  and 
proceeds  from  the  first  ploughing  of  the  land  to 
the  packing  of  the  grain ;  the  latter  details  all  t-be 
operations  connect^  with  planting  the  mulberry 
and  gathering  the  leaves,  up  to  the  final  weaving 
of  the  silk.  From  notices  of  silk-worms  in  Chinese 
works  collected  and  published  by  M.  Julian,  by 
orders  of  the  French  Government,  it  appears 
that  credible  accounts  of  the  culture  of  the  tree 
and  manufacture  of  ulk  are  found  as  far  back  as 
B.C.  780;  and  in  referring  its  invention  to  the 
empress  Siling  or  Yuenfi,  wife  of  the  emperor 
Hwang,  to  B.c.  2602,  the  Chinese  have  shown  their 
belief  of  its  still  higher  antiquity. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  simplicity  of  the 
looms  of  the  Chinese  weavers,  they  will  imitate 
exactly  the  newest  and  most  elegant  patterns  from 
England  or  France.  The  Chinese  particulanT 
ex(^  in  the  production  of  daniasks  and  flowered 
satins.  Their  sQk  crape  has  never  yet  been  perfectly 
imitated;  and  they  niake  a  species  of  washing  w^ 


The  best  raw  silk,  called  taysaam,  comes  from  i  called  Canton  pongee,  which  becomes  more  soft  tf 
the  province  of  Hu-kwang ;  the  teailee  also  comes  >  it  is ' 


longer  used. 
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Silk  organzme  is  *  formed  of  two,  three,  or  more 
■ingles  (t.e.  reeled  threads  after  being  twisted), 
according  to  the  subetances  required,  twisted  to- 
gether in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  of  which  it 
is  composed  are  twisted.'  Organzine  is  also  called 
tlirown  silk ;  it  is  used  in  weaving  piece  goods. 

A  great  part  of  the  silks  and  crapes  used  in 
Hoo-chow-fu  are  manufactured  in  the  adjoining 
towns  of  Soo-chow  and  Kan^-chow.  Flowered 
crape,  however,  a  very  beautiful  production,  is 
made  in  Hoo-chow.  The  process  of  manufacture 
is  thus  described  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Edkios  in  the 
North  China  Herald :  *  Two  men  were  engaged  at 
a  loom  in  a  cottage  on  the  side  of  a  stream.  One 
sat  at  the  end  of  the  loom  moving  live  pedals,  and 
directing  the  shuttle  and  all  that  needed  to  be 
done  with  the  threads  that  lay  horizontal  on  the 
frame.  The  other  was  perchea  overhead  to  super- 
intend the  pattern.  This  he  did  by  means  of 
yertical  threads  tied  up  in  bundles,  a  large  number 
of  which,  distributed  transversely  through  the 
threads  of  the  horizontal  frame  beneath  him,  were 
at  his  disposal.  These  he  raised  according  to  the 
requirement  of  the  pattern,  and  thus  caused  that 
elevation  in  the  threads  on  the  frame  below  that 
constituted  the  flowered  part  of  the  piece.' 

In  Japan^  according  to  a  report  by  Mr.  Adams, 
Secretary  of  Legation,  '  the  silk  districts  are  con- 
fined to  the  principal  island,  and  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups, — ^the  northern  designated  under 
the  general  name  of  Oshiu;  the  south-western, 
including  those  of  Echizen,  Sodai,  Mashita,  etc. ; 
and  the  central,  which  produces  the  Mayebashi, 
Shinshin,  and  other  varieties  of  hank  silks,  as  well 
as  the  silks  of  the  Koshiu  and  Hachoji.'  The 
northern  isles  are  somewhat  too  cold,  and  the 
southern  too  hot,  to  be  a  favourable  field  for  the 
enterprise.  The  mulberry  trees  are  planted  along 
the  borders  of  the  fields,  sometimes  in  rows,  at 
intervals,  across  them,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  cultivation  of  other  plants ;  but  at  Uyeda 
in  Shinshiu,  in  groves.  The  most  common  kinds 
of  the  mulberry  trees  are  the  Yotsume,  the  Ned- 
zumigaishi,  the  Oha,  and  Kibuha,  all  of  them 
known  in  Europe.    They  are  well  manured. 

Hearing  of  Worms, — The  mountainous  districts  at 
a  distance  from  the  sea  appear  to  be  most  favourable 
for  the  production  of  the  eggs,  and  the  Japanese 
rearers  obtain  their  seed  from  Shinshiu.  In  Japan, 
the  houses  for  rearing  silk- worms  are  two-storeyed, 
the  corner  posts  are  of  wood,  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  posts -of  trellised  bamboo  covered  with 
an  inner  and  outer  coating  of  dried  mud.  The 
temperature  within  is  kept  at  70°  Fahr.  The 
batdiing  season  varies  from  the  20th  April  to  the 
5th  May.  Branches  of  the  mulberry  trees  are  cut 
and  dried,  and  in  bundles  brought  to  the  rearing- 
house.  To  facilitate  cleaning  the  trays,  nets 
stretched  on  very  light  frames  are  laid  over  the 
worms,  and  fresh  leaves  are  spread  upon  the  nets ; 
the  worms,  attracted  by  the  fresh  leaves,  climb  up 
to  the  nets,  and  they  are  then  transferred  to 
another  set  of  trays.  On  the  worms  ceasing  to 
eat  and  their  skin  assuming  a  transparent  colour, 
they  are  removed  to  spin  their  cocoons  to  separate 
trays,  called  Mabushi. 

llie  worms  and  the  chrysalides  are  subject  to 
several  diseases.  One  of  these,  chiefly  in  the  low 
damp  localities,  is  the  attacks  of  the  uji,  also 
called  koro  and  bo,  in  Chinese  chii  or  tseu.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  inserted  into  the  caterpillar,  but 


does  not  affect  its  health  until  after  it  has  turned 
into  a  chrysalis.  During  the  period  which  follows 
the  formation  of  the  cocoons,  this  maggot  kills  the 
chrysalis,  on  the  substance  of  which  it  has  been 
feeaing ;  and,  having  attained  its  full  development, 
it  pierces  the  cocoon,  and  renders  it  useless  for 
anything  but  floss  silk.  After  the  uji  has  left  the 
cocoon,  its  colour  changes  from  pale-yellow  to 
reddish-brown,  gradually  becoming  darker  and 
darker,  and  after  three  or  four  days  it  is  nearly 
black.  It  is  annulated,  without  feet,  and  some- 
times nearly  as  large  as  the  chrysalis  itself.  The 
uji  chrysalis  becomes  a  fly. 

Mr.  F.  0.  Adams,  H.M.  consul  in  Japan,  writ- 
ing in  1869,  and  repeatifig  in  1871,  says  that  in 
the  most  favoured  district  in  Shinshiu  the  propor- 
tion of  uji  was  from  80  to  40  per  cent.  Near 
Koshiu  it  was  56  per  cent,  besides  10  per  cent,  of 
dead  chrysalides.  In  Musashi,  Joshiu,  and  Koshiu, 
the  general  proportion  was  from  60  to  70  per  cent., 
and  in  one  district  of  Koshiu  it  even  reached  84 
per  cent.  In  1868  the  average  is  said  to  have 
been  only  10  to  25  per  cent. 

When  the  cocoons  are  retained  for  eggs,  they 
are  placed  in  a  single  layer  on  the  feeding  trays, 
and  are  covered  with  sheets  of  paper  pier^  with 
holes  at  regular  intervals  of  two  or  tnree  inches. 
After  a  fortnight,  the  moths  begin  to  emerge  from 
the  cocoon,  and,  instinctively  seeking  air  and  light, 
they  soon  pass  through  the  openings  in  the  paper, 
and  couple  on  its  sunace,  and  in  the  evening  the 
females  are  placed  on  cards,  where  they  lay  their 
eggs,  till  the  following  morning.  From  50  to  100 
female  moths  are  put  on  a  card,  which  in  places  is 
set  in  a  varnished  frame,  to  compel  the  moth  to  lay 
its  eggs  on  the  cards,  as  they  dislike  varnish. 
When  the  cards  are  filled,  they  are  hung  up  in  dry, 
shady  places,  till  the  eggs,  which  are  yellow  at  first, 
assume  the  yellow  or  green  hue  peculiar  to  the 
Japanese  produce. 

When  the  cocoon  is  kept  for  reeling,  the  chry- 
salis is  killed  by  exposing  the  cocoons  for  several 
days  to  the  sun,  or  in  the  absence  of  sunshine,  to 
the  heat  of  a  charcoal  fire.  The  reeling  is  per- 
formed by  young  women,  who  throw  the  cocoons 
into  a  hot-water  basin,  and  detach  from  the 
cluster  of  threads,  four,  five,  or  more,  according 
to  the  intended  thickness  of  the  silk,  making 
them  glide  over  the  smooth  surface  of  a  thin  round 
rod  placed  across  the  basin.  It  is  re-reeled  iuto  a 
larger  skein  before  it  is  made  up  into  hanks  or 
bundles  and  offered  for  sale. 

In  1869,  319,829  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  eggs  were 
exported  from  Japan  to  France  and  Italy.  The 
eggs  of  Bombyx  mori  and  other  species  of  Bombyx, 
are  imported  into  Europe  from  Japan  at  about 
25s.  the  ounce,  to  supply  the  deficiency  caused  by 
the  pebrine  disease. 

In  Bengal,  the  system  of  growing  the  mulberry 
as  a  standard  tree  has  been  tried,  but  with  as 
little  success  as  attended  the  experiment  of  the  St. 
Helena  variety  on  the  Bombay  side  of  India.  The 
common  bush  mulberry  is  very  much  preferred  by 
the  people  at  Surdah,  commercially,  Radnagore, 
and  all  other  parts  of  Bengal,  where  silk  cultiva- 
tion prevails.  The  Morus  alba  is  infinitely  to  be 
preferred  as  food  for  the  worms  of  the  Bombyx 
mori,  and  this  has  been  introduced  from  China  into 
Europe  as  well  as  into  India.  Morus  Indica,  the 
species  most  common  in  Bengal,  is  thought  by  Dr. 
I  Wallich  to  be  only  one  of  its  varieties*    Morus  atro- 
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purpurea  is  a  species  introduced  into  India  from 
China,  where  it  is  employed  as  food  for  the  silk- 
worm, though  Dr.  Roxburgh  states  that  it  had  not 
been  found  to  answer  for  that  purpose  in  Bengal. 
Two  varieties  (one,  the  Doppa  foglia)  of  the  Italian 
white  mulberry,  received  from  St.  Helena,  were 
established  in  the  East  India  Company's  botanic 
garden  at  Dapuri,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
The  then  superintendent.  Dr.  Lush,  forwarded  to 
Calcutta  young  plants,  which,  in  September  1833, 
were  reported  by  Dr.  Wallich  to  be  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  Two  other  species  are  common  in 
the  plains  of  N.liV.  India,  and  others  have  been 
introduced  there  from  K&bul  and  E[ashmir ;  one 
distinct  species  occurs,  moreover,  in  the  Himalaya. 
Colonel  Sykes  also  drew  attention  to  the  great 
importance  of  introducing  into  India  the  mulberry 
called  MoruB  multicaulis,  a  distinct  species  or 
variety  introduced  by  M.  Perrottet  into  France  in 
1821,  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  it  had 
been  brought  from  Cmna.  It  is  now  thought  by 
many,  both  in  Italy  and  France,  to  be  the  most 
valuable  sort  for  cultivation,  and  has  become  a 
favourite  variety  in  America.  Besides  growing 
easily,  and  affording  abundance  of  leaves  of  the 
most  nourishing  kind,  it  is  said  to  be  able  to  with- 
stand a  considerable  degree  of  cold. 

The  Morus  nigra  is  not  the  best  species  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  silk-worm,  although  the  cater- 
pillar feeds  readily  on  the  leaves.  The  white- 
fruited  mulberry,  Morus  alba,  a  native  of  China, 
is  the  best,  and  is  greatly  preferred  by  the  in- 
sect. M.  alba  is  now  cultivated  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  frequently  as  a  pollard  by  road-sides.  It 
comes  into  leaf  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  black 
mulberry,  which  is  an  advantage  in  the  culture  of 
silk- worms.  The  white  mulberry  does  not  thrive 
in  Britain,  the  winters  being  too  severe.  The 
Philippine  mulberry  is  a  favourite  in  the  south  of 
France,  on  account  of  the  size  and  quantity  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  propa- 
gated. 

In  the  south  of  Europe,  mulberry  leaves  are 
sold  by  weight  in  the  market,  and  the  buyer 
chooses  them  either  young  or  mature,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  insects  which  are  to  feed  on  them. 
Young  worms  are  fed  on  tender  leaves,  while  full- 
grown  caterpillars  require  the  stronger  nutriment 
of  the  mature  \eel.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
store  food  for  the  silk- worm  by  drying  the  leaves 
in  the  sun,  then  reducing  them  to  powder,  and 
placing  the  latter  in  jars.  This  powder,  moist- 
ened with  water,  is  eaten  with  avidity  by  the  silk- 
worm, and  may  prove  a  valuable  resource  in  late 
seasons,  or  under  circumstances  which  affect  the 
principal  crop.  It  is  even  thought  that  three  or 
four  crops  of  cocoons  per  year  may  be  obtained  in 
northern  climates,  by  keeping  successive  hatchings 
of  eggs  in  warm  rooms,  and  supplying  the  worms 
with  this  food  during  winter. 

In  the  Bengal  Presidency^  the  districts  of  Bard- 
wan  and  Rajshahi  in  Lower  Bengal  are  the  great 
silk  region.  In  the  latter  alone,  an  area  of  80,000 
acres  are  under  mulberry  cultivation,  but  in  Bogra, 
Maldah,  Murshidabad,  Birbhum,  and  Miduapur, 
the  plant  is  also  largely  grown.  Three  growths 
of  silk -worms  of  the  Bombyx  mori  are  usually 
obtained  in  the  year,  in  November,  March,  and 
August. 

The  wild  silks  known  as  tasar  or  tusser  are 
the  produce  of  several  undomesticated  worms, 


which  feed  on  various  trees.  That  of  Chutia  Kag- 
pur  is  the  Antheraea  paphia,  and  it  feeds  on 
Vatica  robusta  and  Zizyphus  jujuba;  but  when 
semi-domesticated,  the  leaves  for  its  food  are  those 
'  of  the  Terminalia  alata.  This  species  is  trivoltine, 
August,  November,  and  May.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  the  tasar  silk  in 
European  commerce,  but  have  failed.  The  chief 
tasar  worms  of  Assam  arc  the  domesticated  eria  or 
Attacus  Ricini  which  feeds  on  the  castor-oil  plant, 
and  the  semi-domesticated  mooga  or  Anthersea 
Assama,  which  feeds  on  the  soom  tree. 

Silk  Fabrics. — Of  the  districts  and  towns  in  British 
India  famed  for  these,  may  be  named  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  —  Chedambaram,  Dindigul,  Madura, 
Tanjore.  In  the  Mysore  State — Bangalore,  Mysore, 
and  Tumkur.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency — Ahmad- 
abad,  Burhanpur,  Dharwar,  Surat.  In  Bengal- 
Benares,  Birbhum,  Gaya,  Patna.  In  Burmar- 
Pegu,  Rangoon,  Shooay-dagon,  Tounghoo.  In  the 
Central  Provinces  —  Bilaspur  and  Chanda.  In 
Assam  and  the  N.E. — ^Darrang,  Manipiir,  Rung- 
pur,  Sibsagor  ;  and  principal  places  of  silk  manu- 
facture are  Peshawur,  Lahore,  Amritsar,  Multan, 
and  the  capital  of  the  neighbouring  state  of 
Bahawulpur.  The  silks  of  the  Tatter  pls^e  are  con- 
sidered the  best,  and  the  next  those  of  Multan. 

Many  of  the  sarees  or  women^s  cloths  made  at 
Benares,  Pytun,  and  Burhanpur,  in  Gujerai,  at 
Narrainpet  and  Dhanwarum,  in  the  territory  of 
His  Highness  the  Nizam,  at  Yeokla  in  Kandesh, 
and  in  other  localities,  have  gold  thread  in  broad 
and  narrow  stripes  alternating  with  silk  or  mnfllio. 
Gold  flowers,  checks,  or  zigzag  patterns  are  nsed, 
the  colours  of  the  grounds  being  green,  black, 
violet,  crimson,  purple,  and  grey;  and  in  silk, 
black  shot  with  crimson  or  yellow  embroidery, 
crimson  with  green,  blue,  or  white,  yellow  with 
deep  crimson  and  blue,  aU  producing  rich,  har- 
monious, and  even  gorgeous  effects,  but  withont 
the  least  appearance  of  or  approach  to  glaring 
colour,  or  offence  to  the  most  critical  taste.  They 
are  colours  and  effects  which  suit  the  dark  or  fair 
complexions  of  the  people  of  the  country ;  for  an 
Indian  lady  who  can  afford  to  be  choice  in  the 
selection  of  her  wardrobe,  is  as  particular  as  to 
what  will  suit  her  especial  colour— dark  or  com- 
paratively fair— as  a  lady  of  Britain  or  France. 
At  the  London  Exhibition  of  1862,  silk  pieces, 
figured  and  gold  embroidered,  were  sent  from 
Bahawulpur  by  H.H.  the  Nawab. 

Assam. — As  each  householder  rpels,  spins,  and 
weaves  his  own  cloth,  the  holiday  attire  of  the 
Assamese  is  usually  of  silk.  In  Durung,  a  t^han 
of  good  silk  measuring  10  yards  can  be  purchased 
for  from  5  to  10  rupees,  according  to  the  fineness. 
The  cloth  is  occasionally  coloured,  but  the  Assam- 
ese silks  are  usually  of  the  natural  colour  as  wound 
from  the  cocoon. 

Afghanistan, — Silks  are  considerably  manufac- 
tured at  Kandahar.  In  Kashmir,  since  1871,  silk 
is  increasing.  The  silk  of  Herat,  Jalalabad,  Kabul, 
and  Kandahar  is  chiefly  consumed  in  their  domes- 
tic manufactures. 

The  larvflB  of  many  European  moths  produce  a 
strong  silk;  the  native  silk-worms  of  America 
yield  a  material  which  has  been  manufactured 
into  handkercliiefs,  stockings,  etc.,  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Chilpancingo,  Tixtala,  and  other  placffl 
of  South  America.  The  ancient  Mexicans  used 
the   internal   layers  of    white    cocoons,  which 
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stronglj  resemble  Chinese  paper,  as  a  material  for 
wntiDg  on. 

Wild  silks, — The  only  cocoons  at  present  utilized 
in  India,  besides  those  of  the  several  species  of 
mulberry- feeding  worms  of  the  genus  Bombyz, 
are  those  wild  ones  of  fiye  species  of  Attacus,  viz. 
A.  atlas,  cynthia,  Edwardsia,  and  Ricini,  and 
perhaps  A.  selene,  with  eight  species  of  AutheraBa, 
viz.  Axu  Assama,  Frithii,  Helferi,  mezankooria, 
nebalosa,  paphia,  and  Perotteti,  and  Cricula 
trifenestrata. 

The  loild  silk  insects  of  British  India  are  found 
on  the  following  trees  :• — Artemisia,  sp.,  Bauhinia 
parriflora,  Boswellia  thurifera,  Gareya  sphasrica, 
Cariasa  carandas,  Cassia  lanceolata,  Celastrus  mon- 
tana,  Chloroxylon  Swietenia,  Conocarpus  latifolia, 
Dillenia  speciosa,  Ficus  Beniamina,  F.  t'siela, 
F.  religiosa,  Lagerstrssmia  Inaica,  L.  parviflora, 
Moras,  «p.,  Nauclea  cadamba,  Osbeckia,  «/>., 
Ricinns  commimis,  Salmalia  Malabarica,  Syzigium 
jambolanum,  Tectona  grandis,  Terminalia  glabra, 
Ter.  catappa,  Ter.  tomentosa,  Ter.  arjuna, 
Tetranthera  lanceaefolia,  Tet.  monopetala,  Vatica 
robusta,  Zizyphus  jujuba,  Z.  xylopyrus.  In 
Ceylon,  Anthersea  mylitta,  Drury,  feeds  on  the 
country  almond  (Terminalia  catappa)  and  the 
Ricinus  conununis  or  castor-oil  plant. 

The  wild  moth  most  commonly  met  with  in 
hk>uthem  India  appears  to  be  S.  paphia.  The 
caterpillar  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  country 
almond  tree  (Terminalia  catappa),  whence  it  is 
often  called  the  almond  moth.  It  is  also  found 
on  the  leaves  of  the  ber  tree,  Zazyphus  jujuba, 
the  casuarina,  etc.  The  cocoons  are  ingeniously 
attached  to  the  twiggy  branches  of  the  ber 
(Zizyphus  jujuba)  by  a  long  stalk,  terminating  in 
a  ring,  encircling  the  branch.  In  the  thidker 
foliage  of  the  casuarina,  the  silk  is  woven  among 
the  leaves  without  the  above  provision.  It  has 
not  been  obtained  in  any  quantity  from  this  source 
in  the  Madras  Presidency. 

Tasseh  silk  cloth  is  much  used  for  ladies'  and 
children's  dresses,  and  in  most  parts  in  India  for 
native  use,  being  worn  by  Hmdus  for  certain 
ritual  ceremonies,  and  while  bathing. 

Abmadabad  has  long  held  a  prominent  place 
as  a  silk-manufacturing  city.  Ite  kimkhabs  and 
brocades,  though  not  quite  so  rich  as  those  of 
Benares,  are  much  sought  after  in  consequence  of 
their  durability  and  non -fading  qualities  of  their 
gold  tissues.  Its  mushroos  are  supposed  to  be 
the  best  in  India,  and  its  ordinary  silk  cloths  are 
also  in  good  demand. 

Dr.  Forbes  Watson's  Textile  Fabrics  of  India 
includes  silk  piece-goods,  and  loongees  and  sarees 
of  cotton  and  silk  used  conjointly,  from  Surat ; 
embroidery  of  gold  and  silver  on  silk  from 
Satara ;  silk  piece  -  goods  from  Ahmadnaggur ; 
silk  piece-gooas  and  silk  and  cotton  sarees  from 
Belgaum ;  silk  and  cotton  loongees  from  Bombay  ; 
and  silk  and  cotton  sarees  from  Dharwar.  Ber- 
bampore,  near  Kandesh,  also  manufactures  silk, 
and  there  are  small  colonies  of  weavers  at  Jin- 
jerra,  Yeola,  Tahna,  and  Revdanda  (iu  Colaba). 
The  establishment  of  the  manufacture  at  the  two 
last  places  seems  to  be  due  to  the  Portuguese. 

In  Europe,  the  silk-worm  is  the  caterpillar  of 
the  Bombyx  mori.  The  eggs  are  smaller  than 
grains  of  mustard  seed,  very  numerous,  slightly 
flattened,  yellowish  at  first,  out  changing  in  a  few 
days  to  a  blue  or  slate  colour.    In  temperate 


climates  fhey  can  be  preserved  through  the  winter 
without  hatching  until  the  time  when  the  mul- 
berry tree  puts  forth  its  leaves  in  the  following 
spring.  The  silk- worm,  when  first  hatched,  is 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  dark 
colour.  If  supplied  with  appropriate  food,  it 
remains  contentedly  in  one  spot ;  this  is  the  case 
throughout  its  changes,  so  that  there  is  no  trouble 
in  retaining  it  within  bounds,  as  there  would  be 
with  some  other  caterpillars.  After  eight  days' 
feeding  and  rapid  increase  of  size,  it  prepares  to 
change  its  skin,  the  first  skin  having  necome  tod 
small  for  its  body.  It  remains  three  days  without 
food,  during  which  time  a  secretion  forms  on  the 
surface  of  the  new  skin,  which  helps  the  cater- 
pillar to  cast  off  the  old  one  \  but  the  operation 
IS  further  facilitated  by  silken  lines  which  the 
insect  casts  off  and  fixes  to  the  adjacent  objects  ; 
these  hold  the  old  skin  tightly,  while  the  cater- 
pillar creeps  out  of  it.  The  whole  covering  of 
the  body  is  thus  cast  off,  including  that  of  the 
feet,  and  of  the  teeth  and  jaws ;  but  it  is  done  with 
difficulty,  and  sometimes  the  skin  breaks,  and  a 
portion  of  it  remains  attached  to  the  hinder  part 
of  the  body,  compressing  it,  and  usually  causing 
death.  The  newly  inoulted  worm  is  pale  in  colour, 
and  wrinkled ;  but  it  immediately  recovers  its 
appetite,  and  grows  so  rapidly  that  the  new  skin 
is  soon  filled  out,  and  in  five  days  another  moult 
becomes  necessary.  Four  of  these  moults  and 
renewals  of  the  skin  bring  the  caterpillar  to  its 
full  size,  when  its  appetite  becomes  voracious,  and 
the  succulent  parts  of  the  mulberry  leaves  dis- 
appear with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The  insect 
is  now  nearly  3  inches  long ;  its  structure  con- 
sists of  12  membranous  rings,  which  contract 
and  elongate  as  the  body  moves.  There  are  8 
pairs  of  legs,  the  first  3  pairs  being  covered  with 
a  shelly  or  scaly  substance,  which  also  invests  the 
head.  The  mandibles  are  strong,  and  indented 
like  a  saw.  Beneath  the  jaw  are  two  small  orifices 
through  which  the  insect  draws  its  silken  lines. 
The  silk  is  a  fine  yellow  transparent  gum,  secreted 
in  slender  vessels,  which  are  described  as  being 
wound,  as  it  were,  on  two  spindles  in  the  stomach  ; 
these  vessels,  if  unfolded,  woiild  be  about  10 
inches  long.  The  insect  breathes  through  9  pairs 
of  spiracles  distributed  along  the  sides  of  the 
body.  The  caterpillar  has  7  small  eyes  near  the 
mouth ;  the  two  spots  higher  up  are  not  eyes,  but 
portions  of  the  skull.  Arrived  at  maturity,  the 
caterpillar  is  of  a  rich  golden  hue ;  it  leaves  off 
eating,  and  selects  a  comer  in  which  to  spin  its 
cocoon.  It  first  forms  a  loose  structure  of  floss 
silk,  and  then  within  it  the  closer  texture  of  its 
nest,  of  an  oval  shape.  Here  the  caterpillar  remains 
working  until  it  is  gradually  lost  si^t  of  within 
its  own  beautiful  winding-sheet.  Taking  no  food 
and  emitting  this  large  quantity  of  silk,  its  body 
diminishes  one-half,  and  on  the  completion  of  its 
cocoon  it  changes  its  skin  once  more,  but  then 
becomes  an  apparently  inanimate  chrysalis  or 
aurelia,  with  a  smooth  brown  skin,  and  pointed 
at  one  end.  It  remains  in  this  corpse-like  state 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  when  it  comes 
forth  a  perfect  winged  insect, — the  silk  moth.  In 
escaping  from  the  cocoon,  it  pushes  aside  the  fibres, 
first  moistening  the  interior  of  the  cocoon  with 
tasteless  liquid  from  its  mouth  to  dissolve  the  gum 
which  holds  the  fibres  together.  The  mouth  has 
no  teeth,  therefore  it  cannot  gnaw  its  way  out  aa 
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generally  supposed.  la  the  perfect  form,  the 
insect  takes  no  food,  and  only  uyes  two  or  three 
days.  The  female  dies  soon  after  laying  her  eggs, 
and  the  male  does  not  long  survive  her. 

The  domestic  treatment  of  the  silk-worm  has 
been  brought  to  great  perfection  in  Italy.  For- 
merly the  eggs  were  hatched  at  uncertain  periods, 
depending  on  the  natural  warmth  of  the  season, 
or  they  were  put  in  manure-beds,  or  were  worn 
in  litue  bags  about  the  person  next  the  skin. 
They  are  now  hatched  in  an  apartment  heated  to 
the  proper  degree  by  a  stove ;  but  they  are  first 
washed  in  water,  and  afterwards  in  wine,  to 
separate  light  eggs,  as  well  as  dirt,  and  the  gummy 
envelope  which  surrounds  the  heavy  ones.  The 
temperature  of  the  hatching-room  is  at  first  64°, 
but  IS  gradually  raised  1  or  2  degrees  daily,  until 
it  reaches  82°,  which  it  is  not  to  exceed.  Pieces 
of  coarse  muslin,  or  of  white  paper  pierced  with 
holes,  are  placed  over  the  evgs  when  they  are 
about  to  be  hatched.  Through  these  the  worms 
creep  to  the  upper  surface,  and  are  removed  as 
soon  as  possible  to  a  cooler  place.  Young  leaves 
and  sprigs  of  mulberry  are  laid  upon  the  muslin 
or  paper,  when  the  worms  eagerly  setUe  on  the 
leaves,  and  can  thus  be  transferred  to  trays,  and 
removed  to  the  nursery.  This  is  a  dry  room  of 
regulated  warmth,  with  windows  on  both  sides, 
so  that  free  ventilation  may  be  attainable.  Chlor- 
ide of  lime  should  be  in  use  to  purify  the  air, 
and  a  thermometer  and  hygrometer  to  regulate 
the  heat  and  moisture :  the  latter  is  apt  to  abound 
where  silk-worms  are  kept,  and  is  very  prejudicial 
to  them.  Moist  exhalations  arise  from  the  leaves 
and  from  their  bodies.  Fermentation,  also,  soon 
takes  place  if  litter  and  dung  be  not  speedily 
removed  from  their  trays ;  these  are  fertile  sources 
of  disease  among  the  worms,  and  may  carry  off 
thousands  in  a  day.  80  lbs.  French  (=88  lbs. 
English)  of  cocoons  are  the  average  produce  from 
one  ounce  of  egg& 

Diseases, — One  of  those  to  which  silk  -  worms 
are  liable  consists  of  the  formation  of  a  minute 
cryptogamous  plant  of  mildew  within  the  body 
of  the  living  insect  Damp  and  fermenting  food 
and  litter  produce,  in  the  first  place,  among  the 
fatty  matter  of  the  body  of  the  caterpillar,  an 
infinite  number  of  sporulea  supported  by  minute 
stems.  These  increase  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
vegetation  soon  pierces  the  skin,  gives  a  general 
mealy  appearance  to  the  body  of  the  caterpillar, 
ripens  its  seed,  which  is  borne  by  the  winds  to 
every  part  of  the  nursery,  carry iuff  contagion 
with  it,  and  at  length  causes  the  death  of  the 
worms.  The  dead  bodies  of  worms  or  moths  (for 
the  insect  is  infected  in  all  stages)  are  sources  of 
contagion,  unless  immediately  destroyed.  This 
disease  is  called  rouscardine  in  France,  calcinetto 
in  Italy.  The  French  name  arises  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  diseased  caterpillar  to  a  mealy 
kind  of  sugar-plum  made  in  Provence,  and  sold 
bv  the  name  of  muscardine ;  the  Italian  name 
also  refers  to  the  chalky  or  mealy  surface  of  the 
skin.  Various  fumigations  and  washes  have  been 
tried,  in  order  to  purify  infected  nurseries,  and  to 
preserve  others  from  the  ravages  of  this  malady ; 
a  solution  of  blue  vitriol,  the  sulphate  of  copper 
applied  to  the  wood-work,  frames,  etc.,  of^the 
nursery,  is  of  great  use  in  destroying  the  seeds  of 
the  fungus,  but  nothing  is  so  good  a  preservative 
as  rigid  attention  to  cleanliness  and  good  ventila- 


tion. The  improved  means,  first  employed  in 
Italy,  for  preserving  the  health  of  these  Suable 
insects,  are  due  to  Count  Dandolo,  who  gave 
particular  and  scientific  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  superseded  many  an  absurd  custom  in  Uie 
rearing  of  silk-worms.  According  to  his  method, 
wicker  shelves  are  arranged  in  a  room  at  con- 
venient distances,  and  are  lined  with  paper  on 
which  the  worms  are  placed.  Such  worms  only 
are  placed  together  as  have  been  hatched  at  the 
same  time,  the  space  allowed  them  being,  for  each 
ounce  of  egg,  8  square  feet  during  the  first  a^e, 
15  feet  for  the  second  age,  85  feet  for  the  third 
age,  82i  feet  for  the  fourth,  and  about  200  feet 
for  the  fifth  age.  The  mulberry  leaves  are  chopped, 
in  order  to  present  a  large  number  of  fresn-cut 
edges  to  the  young  insect  Four  meals  a-day,  as 
a  regular  rule,  and  luncheons  between  when  the 
worms  are  particularly  voracious,  is  the  liberal 
allowance  for  their  subsistence.  The  temperature 
at  which  silk-worms  are^healthiost  appears  to  he 
from  68°  to  75°,  though  they  are  aUe  to  bear  a 
much  higher  temperature.  Alternations  of  heat 
and  cold  are  exceedingly  injurious  to  them. 

The  muscardine  disease  is  produced  by  Botrytis 
Bassiana ;  the  still  more  terrible  pebrine  diaease 
is  caused  by  a  minute  vibrio-like  organism. 

In  Madagascar,  there  is  said  to  be  an  indigenous 
silk-worm  of  great  size,  fed  in  the  open  fields  on 
the  pigeon-pea  (Ambira  vatry),  and  yielding  y&j 
large  cocoons.  Little  attention,  however,  is  paid 
to  it  by  the  natives.  This  is  probably  the  silic  of 
which  Mr.  Consul  Pakenham  writes,  11th  Aaguat 
1869,  *  There  is  another  silk  in  Madagascar  much 
esteemed  on  account  of  its  strength,  which  is  said 
to  be  collected  in  a  state  of  floss  in  the  interior, 
and  afterwards  treated  much  the  same  as  cotton.' 
Mr.  Pakenham  states  that  M.  de  I^astelle  imported 
Bombyx  eggs  from  China,  introduced  the  mulbeny, 
and  set  up  a  regular  establishment  at  Tamatave, 
which  produced  several  thousand  pounds  of  fine 
silk. —  Von  Mueller;  Four  Reports  on  Japan  SiU\ 
by  F.  0.  Adams,  1870-1871 ;  Mr.  ConsulJ.  Troup s 
Tour  in  Japan,  1870;  China  Imperial  Cu$toms 
Silk  Report,  1881;  Ure's  Dictionary;  Trade 
Accounts,  Statistical  Abstract,  and  Accounts  of 
Trade  of  Great  Britain  and  British  India;  Wild 
Silks  of  India,  by  Thomas  Wardle,  1880;  Collection 
of  Papers  regarding  Tasar  Silk,  1879 ;  Wm.  C. 
Wyckoff,  The  Silk  Goods  of  America,  1879; 
Williams'  Middle  Kingdom ;  Sir  J  Sheil,  in  Mark- 
ham's  Embassy;  Royle*s  Arts  and  Manufacturts 
and  Productive  Resources  of  India,  p.  497;  Morri- 
son's Compendious  Description ;  Geoghegan,  Silk  in 
India,  Calcutta,  1872;  Capt,  Ilutton;  Dr,  Hors- 
feld  and  Mr.  Moore's  Lepidopterous  Insects; 
Harris'  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible ;  Chinese  Repository; 
Juries'  Reports  and  Catalogues  of  Exhibitions; 
Davies'  Chinese;  Fortune^s  Residence;  Tennenfs 
Ceylon;  Dr.  Walker  in  Madras  /.  Lit.  and 
Science;  Yule's  Cathay;  Hue's  Chinese  Empire; 
Powell's  Handbook. 

SILK- WORM  GUT.  The  substance  which  is 
secreted  through  the  mouth  of  the  silk- worm,  while 
in  the  body  of  the  animal  appears  as  a  viBOoOB 
liquid,  which  becomes  solid  when  in  contact  with 
the  air.  If  a  silk-worm  be  taken  when  about  to 
spin  its  cocoon,  and  immersed  for  twelve  hours 
in  vinegar,  on  opening  the  reservoir  which  con- 
tains the  liquid  silk,  tl^  may  be  drawn  out  in  tiid 
form  of  thmds  as  thick  as  a  common»sized  knit- 
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ting   needle,   and  of  great  tenacity.     They  are 
used  for  fishing-lines. — Dr.  T,  L.  Phipgon,  p*  12. 

SILK  COTTONS  are  products  of  several  plants, 
Bombjz,  Salmalia,  Eriodendron,  Ochroma  lago- 
pas,  the  feathery,  silk-like  material  in  Calotropis 
pods  and  the  Ciyptostegia.  The  red  cotton  tree 
IS  the  Salmalia  Matabarica,  and  white  cotton  tree, 
Eriodendron  anfractuosnm.  Bombyx  ceiba  and 
Salmalia  Malabarica  capsules,  on  bursting,  dis- 
play a  flocculent  substance,  often  mistaken  by 
travellers  for  cotton.  Mr.  AVilliams,  of  Jubbulpur, 
succeeded  in  spinning  and  weaving  some  of  it  so 
as  to  form  a  very  good  coverlet  It  might  be 
used  for  stuffing  pillows,  muffs,  or  coverlets,  for 
wadding,  or  for  conversion  into  half-stuff  for 
paper-makers,  perhaps  for  making  gun-cotton. 
In  the  Trans,  of  the  Agri-Hortic.  Soc.  iii.  p.  274, 
there  is  a  report  from  the  Society. of  Arts  on  two 
pieces  of  cloth  made  from  the  Salmalia ;  but  it  is 
observed  that,  from  the  shortness  of  the  staple  of 
the  down,  and  its  elasticity,  it  could  not  be  spun 
by  cotton-spinning  machinery.  The  silky  down 
of  the  Cryptostegia  is  strong,  and  might  be  applied 
to  some  textile  manufactures. 

In  other  countries,  plants  yielding  this  product 
are — Eriodendron  Caribbseum,  Don ;  Er.  samauna ; 
Pachura  barrigon.  Seem,;  Chorisa  speciosa, 
Bengns. ;  Eriocephalus,  «p.,  of  Africa. 

The  silk  cotton  of  the  Eriodendron  anfractuosum 
is  used  in  England  for  stuffing  the  pads  of  trusses. 
Cloth  has  been  manufactured  from  au  admixture 
of  cotton  and  the  floss  of  the  mudar  (Calotropis 
gigantea)  and  the  ak  (C.  Hamiltonii),  which 
produce  this  floss  in  great  abundance.  Messrs. 
Thresher  and  Glenny  reported  their  ability  to  turn 
it  to  account,  if  obtainable  in  clean,  good  condi- 
tion at  £85  per  ton.  The  charges  of  the  down 
are  merely  those  of  the  labour  employed  and  the 
packing.  It  may  be  collected  at  about  1  rupee  8 
annas  (3s.)  per  maund  (82  lbs.).  The  plant  is  to 
be  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  everywhere, 
growing  most  luxuriantly  in  dry,  sandy  teacts 
where  nothing  else  will  flourish.  The  down  ought 
to  be  collected  in  May  and  June,  and  spread  at 
least  over  two  months. — Mason  ;  RoyU ;  Madras 
Ex.  Jur,  Rep, 

SILLAGO,  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  family 
Trichinidffi,  and  group  Trichinina.  The  following 
species  are  known  to  occur  in  the  S.  and  E.  of 
ABia : — 

Sillago  sihama,  Forsk.  Red  Sea,  Indian  Seas. 

S.  Japonica,  SchXeg.f  Moluecas,  Japan. 

B.  maculata,  Q.  and  (?.,  Austznlin,  Archipelago. 

S.  pnnotata,  C.  and  F.,  Australian  Seas. 

S.  ciliata,  C,  and  V.,  Australian  Seas. 

S.  macrolepis,  Bleeky  Batavia,  Bali. 

8.  chondiopus,  Bleeky  Moluccas. 

S.  domina,  C  and  V.,  Bay  of  Bengal,  Archipelago; 
■yn.  of  UrosoopuB  cognatus. 

S.  Malabarica,  Btoch,  Sclineid.  ;  syn.  of  Sciena  Mala- 
barica, M.f  Schin.  PL,  Etttsellf  oziiL,  Soring. 

S.  Malabarica,  Cuv.,  E.  A.u. 

S.  actua,  C.  and  V.  iii.  p.  400. 

8.  aotua,  Bleek,  VerK,  Batav.,  Gen.  zxii  26,  61-64. 
Ikan  Ubi  of  the  Malays  of  Penang. 

SILONG  or  Selones,  the  chain  of  iahuids  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  is  frequented  by  the  Silong,  a 
mDd,  peaceful,  and  honest  race,  and  little  given  to 
erime.  They  believe  that  nats  or  spirits  dwell  in 
the  sea,  land,  air,  trees,  and  stones ;  but  they  do 
not  invoke  or  sacrifice  to  them,  nor  are  they 
symbolized.  Their  number  does  not  exceed  1000. 
They  are  fishermen,  living  in  their  boats  or  beneath 


trees  on  the  beaches  till  the  monsoon  becomes 
severe,  when  they  construct  slight  huts.  They 
subsist  entirely  on  turtle,  fish,  and  shell-fish. 
They  are  timid,  reserved,  and  difficult  of  approach. 
All  these  characteristics  they  possess  in  common 
with  most  of  the  Orang  Laut  seamen  who 
frequent  the  creeks,  islands,  and  solitary  shores 
of  both  sides  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the 
Johore  Archipelago,  and  they  are  probably  a 
portion  of  the  same  race.  In  a  small  Silong 
vocabulary  Mr.  O'Riley  notices  its  strong  Siamese 
affinities.  But  it  has  relations  to  other  Ultra- 
Indian  and  even  to  Chinese  languages,  which  show 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  offset  of  the  Siamese,  but 
probably  a  sister  language. — The  Silong  Tribe,  by 
J.  R.  Logan,  in  J.  Ind.  Archip.,  1860 ;  Dr.  Heifer^ 
J.  Beng.  As.  Soc,  1839,  p.  986.     See  India. 

SILPHIDiEj,  a  family  of  insects.  One  species, 
Apatetica  Leboides,  Wesiwood,  occurs  in  the 
Himalaya;  length  four  lines,  with  black  and 
shining  elytra,  brassy-green. 

SILPHIUM  is  the  Silphion  of  the  Greeks. 
Two  kinds  of  this  substance  were  described  ;  one, 
from  Gyrene,  was  probably  yielded  by  Thapsia 
silphium,  a  native  of  North  Africa ;  and  the  other 
was  most  likely  asafoetida,  which  has  been  em- 
ployed medicinally  by  Asiatics  from  very  early 
times. 

SILUAR  or  Sluar.  Malay.  Trousers  or 
drawers  of  different  lengths,  and  receiving  separ- 
ate names. 

SILURUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family 
Siluridse.  The  following  species  occur  in  the 
south-east  of  Asia:  —  S.  asotus,  Linn.,  China, 
Japan;  S.  Afghana,  6r^Ar.,  Afghanistan;  S. Cochin- 
Chinensis,  C,  and  V.,  Cochin-China ;  S.  Mala- 
baricus,  C.  and  V.,  Malabar.  Parts  of  the  sounds 
of  Silurus  glanis  and  barbel  are  boiled,  but  as 
the  glue  does  not  entirely  dissolve,  the  liquid  is 
strained  to  separate  filaments  from  the  gelatine. 
Besides  these,  the  cartilaginous  and  tendinous 
part  of  several  fishes  are  boiled  down  to  form 
fish-glue.  31  genera  of  the  Siluridseare  known 
to  occur  in  the  seas  and  fresh  waters  around 
India,  Ceylon,  and  Burma,  26  of  them  being 
fresh  water.  The  marine  species  of  the  Sili»oid 
genus  Arius  and  its  allies  have  large  ^ggs, 
which  are  frequently  found  in  the  mouths  of  thie 
males,  and  are  believed  to  be  hatched  there. — 
Day, 

SILVER. 

Fazzeh,  Faddah, 
N'gway,  .    .    . 
Yin,  Peh-kin,  . 
Solv,  .... 
Zilver, 


Arab. 

BnBM. 

Chin. 

Dak. 

Dot. 

Argent, Fa. 


Silber,    ....      Ger. 

Chandi, Gu  J. 

Keseph,  ....  Heb. 
Rupa,  Chandi,  .  Hind. 
Aigento, .  ....  It. 
Salaka,  ....  Jav. 
Argentum,  ....  Lat. 


Malat. 

Maleal. 

.  Pers. 

.     Pol. 


Perak,  Salaka, 
Biaki,  .     .     . 
Sim,  Nokra,  . 
Srebro,     .     . 

Prata, Port. 

Serebro,  ....     Rus. 
Sveta,  Rajata,  .      Sansk. 

Peddi, Singh. 

Plata, Sp. 

Silfver, Sw. 

Velli, Tam. 

Yendi,     ....     Tel. 
Ghyumufih,  .    .    .  Turk. 


Silver  is  one  of  the  most  anciently  known  of 
the  metals.  It  b  first  mentioned  in  Genesis  zx. 
16,  and  afterwwds  frequently.  In  Abraham^s 
time  it  was  common,  and  according  to  Genesis 
xxiii.  15,  traffic  was  carried  on  with  it.  Joshua 
vi.  18,  19,  says,  *  And  ye,  in  any  wise  keep  your- 
selves from  the  accursed  thing.  But  all  the  silver, 
and  gold,  and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron,  are  con- 
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Becrated  unto  the  Lord.'  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  the  Brahmanical  Hindus  act.  A  Brahman 
will  receive  from  any  caste,  however  degraded, 
gold,  silver,  etc.,  but  to  receive  from  Sudras  food 
or  garments,  etc.,  would  be  considered  as  a  great 
degradation. 

Silver  is  found  native  and  also  combined  with 
sulphur  in  considerable  quantities,  also  as  a  chlor- 
ide, and  alloyed  with  other  metals,  especially 
lead,  gold,  antimony,  arsenic,  copper.  It  is  separ- 
ated from  its  ores  by  the  process  of  amalgama- 
tion, and  is  largely  coined  into  the  money  of 
various  denominations  of  many  countries ;  it  is 
largely  used  for  ornament  and  for  domestic  pur- 

Eoses,  and,  being  little  liable  to  alteration  or  to 
e  affected  by  re-agents,  it  is  much  employed  for 
surgical  instruments  and  for  vessels  for  chemical 
purposes. 

Silver  is  obtained  in  many  countries.  An 
ore  of  galena  or  sulphuret  of  lead  at  Jungumraz- 
pillay,  in  the  Kumool  district,  is  rich  in  silver. 
One  specimen  of  the  Kurnool  ore  contained  up- 
wards of  1  per  cent,  of  silver,  or  374  ounces  in  the 
ton,  the  quantity  of  lead  and  silver  together  being 
only  45  per  cent.,  which  was  occasioned  by  there 
being  a  considerable  quantity  of  gangue  dissemin- 
ated through  the  portion  examined.  Anotlier 
specimen  from  Kurnool  was  found  to  contain  175 
oz.,  or  3  dwt.  in  the  ton.  This,  however,  accords 
with  the  minute  researches  of  Durochet^  who 
found  that  wlien  sulphide  of  silver  is  associated 
with  the  sulphides  of  other  metals,  it  is  always 
unequally  distributed.  It  is  found  to  be  advan- 
tageous to  separate  the  precious  metal  where  it 
exists  to  the  extent  of  only  6  ounces  in  the  ton. 

Mr.  W.  Mainwaring  found  it  in  the  Madura 
district  in  a  native  sulphuret  of  zinc  (blende). 
Captain  Arthur  discovered  this  metal  in  Mysore, 
both  in  its  native  state  (in  thin  plates  adhering  to 
some  specimens  of  gold  crystallized  in  minute 
cubes)  and  as  a  muriate  in  an  ore  containing 
sulphur  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Grey  silver-ore  occurs  in  the  beds  of  the  rivulets 
of  the  Kupputgode  range,  and  Heyne  (Tracts,  p. 
315)  states  that  it  occurs  in  the  galena  of  the 
Nellore  and  Calastri  districts.  Silver  occurs  in 
the  galena  of  Kulu.  The  *  silver  country  of  the 
Waziri,^  in  Kulu,  covers  677  miles,  and  abounds 
in  silver  ores,  some  producing  1  in  16  parts  of 
silver.  Mr.  Ball  mentions  its  occurrence  in  over 
twenty  British  distriote. 

Silver  ia  said  to  be  in  considerable  quantity 
near  lihassa,  but  it  is  not  worked. 

Silver  is  foimd  in  many  localities  in  the  Shan 
States  to  the  east  of  the  Irawadi  river,  but  the 
most  prolific  mines  are  those  situated  at  Bawyine, 
Kyouktch,  and  Toung-byne,  near  Thee-baw,  to  the 


of  the  province  of  Moong-m^et.  From  this  mine 
alone,  it  is  stated  that  about  40  viss  of  pure  silver 
are  produced  per  day  (a  rich  argentiferous  galeoa, 
it  is  supposed,  yielding  1^  per  cent,  of  silver). 
From  the  difficulty  of  carriage,  the  lead  cannot  be 
brought  away  with  profit,  but  the  silver  fully  and 
amply  repays  the  entire  cost  of  working  the  mines, 
which  are  worked  by  about  10,000  Chinese,  as  the 
Burmese  dislike  the  employment.  If  the  state- 
ments be  even  near  the  truth,  that  at  Baudween 
must  be  one  of  the  richest  silver  mines  in  the 
world ;  and  though  there  are  said  to  be  many 
other  mines  in  the  Shan  country,  that  of  Baudween 
is  by  much  the  most  productive. 

At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857,  a  rich  ore  of 
argentiferous  galena  was  exhibited  from  Martaban 
by  Dr.  Brandis,  granular  or  in  minute  crystals, 
with  silver  passing  through  it  in  thready  veins. 
This  ore,  assayed  by  Dr.  Scott,  was  found  to  con- 
tain about  80  per  cent,  of  silver  lead.  Tlie 
quantity  of  silver  was  found  to  vary  in  the  portion 
examined  from  70  to  300  ounces  in  the  ton  of  ore. 
By  Pattinson  s  mode  for  separating  the  silver,  tlie 
process  proves  remunerative  where  only  7  ounces 
of  silver  can  be  obtained  from  a  ton  of  metal.  The 
Rev.  Francis  Mason,  M.A.,  says  the  limestone  of 
the  provinces  probably  contains  a  larger  quantity 
of  lead.  In  the  valley  of  the  Salwin  there  is  a 
rich  vein  of  argentiferous  galena,  which  is  reported 
to  appear  on  the  surface.  Dr.  Morton  sent  fl 
specimen  to  England  for  analysis,  and  Professor 
Mitchell  said  it  contained  lead,  sulphur,  silver, 
gold  (traces),  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  silica,  and 
carbonic  add.    It  is  a  sulphuret  of  lead  or  gi^ena. 

Mr.  0*Riley  had  a  specimen  of  an  ore  of  silver, 
antimony,  copper,  and  sulphur  brought  him,  vhidi 
produced  35  per  cent  of  silver ;  and  the  Tavoy 
gold,  it  would  appear,  contains  nearly  10  per  centk 
of  the  same  metal. 

Much  silver  was  brought  formerly  from  Tonqnis 
in  Annam  in  exchange  for  ziuc,  and  from  C^* 
bodia. 

Crawfurd  says  that  no  veins  of  this  metal  bave 
been  discovered  in  any  of  the  islands  of  the  Malay 
or  Philippine  Archipelagos,  many  of  which  con- 
tain abundant  stores  of  iron,  gold,  tin,  and  anti- 
mony. A  small  quantity  of  it,  however,  appears 
to  be  contained  in  all  the  gold  of  these  countries, 
and  it  is  said  that  on  the  island  of  Bancs  there 
are  silver  mines,  but  the  sultan  had  a  great  objec- 
tion to  their  being  worked. 

Silver  mines  are  quite  as  numerous  in  Japan  u 
those  of  gold.  In  one  year  the  Portuguese,  wbDe 
they  had  the  trade,  exported  in  silver  £587,600 
sterling. 

Silver  is  brought  from  Yunnan,  near  the  borders 
of  Cochin-China,  and  the  mines  in  that  direcUoB 


N.E.  of  Mandalay.  It  is  mixed  with  lead,  and  is,  !  must  be  both  extensive  and  easily  worked  to  afford 
in  fact^  a  rich]  argentiferous  galena.  '  One  mine,  such  krge  quantities  as  have  been  exported.  Id 
the  K^mpanee,  will  yield  as  much  as  40  tikals  of  China,  silver  is  obtained  from  Ching-ahui,  Li«tt- 
silver  and  25  viss  of  lead  from  one  basket  of  the  '  chau,  Shau-chau-fu,  Cbau-chau-fu,  Shau-king-fQ) 
ore;  while  the  poorest  mine  gives  4  tikals  of  silver  and  Kau-**^-"-*"  /Tr«ro««._f  n««^ .  aion  from  the 
and  SO  viss  of  lead.     Other  mines  exist,  such  as 


the  Baudween,  Baudweengyee,  and  Sagaing.  The 
supply  of  silver  obtained  hitherto  has  been  suffi- 
cient for  the  requirements  of  Burma  in  conjunction 
with  the  imports  from  Yunnan. 

Silver  mines  were  seen  by  Major  Slade's  party 
near  the  Tapeng  river,  not  far  from  Ponsee. 
Baudween  is  north-east  from  Amarapura  and 
close  to  the  boundary  of  China,  in  the  N.*l.  comer 


an-chau-f u  (Kwang-tung) ;  also  from  we 
island  of  Hainan,  from  Kwei-lin-fu,  Iiu-cb*u-i»» 
King-yuen-f  u,  and  Sin-chau-f  u  in  Kwang-« ;  from 
Wu-ting-chau  in  Yunnan;  from  Chang-t^-» 
and  Ho-nan-fu  in  Ho-nan ;  from  Si-gnW*™  ^ 
Shen-si;  and  from  Kung-chaDg-fu  in  ^^i* 
According  to  the  Wan-chan  topograpbyr  r* 
working  of  silver  was  diseontiiiaed  in  the  r^ 
of  Wan-lih  (1615)  in  oonaequence  of  ixopem 
prohibition. 
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There  liare  been  in  all  countries  in  higtoric 
timet  great  chan^a  in  the  value  of  silver  com- 
pared with  that  of  gold.  In  Britii^  India,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  19th  century,  a  toU  (180  grains) 
of  gold  could  be  purchased  for  15  or  16  tolas  of 
nlTer,  but  in  the  period  between  1870  and  1883, 
a  tola  of  gold  was  costing  even  23  tolas  of  silver. 
Silver  has  long  been  selected  as  a  medium  of 
ezchaDge  or  standard  of  value;  but  at  certain 
periods  of  history  its  purchasing  power  has  under- 
gone very  great  alterations.  Between  the  reign 
of  Edward  in.  and  the  accession  of  ElizabeSi, 
silver  rose  steadily  in  value,  at  the  end  of  that 
period  its  purchasing  power  being  double  what  it 
was  at  the  beginning.  In  other  words,  one  ounce 
of  stiver  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  would  buy 
Almost  as  much  as  two  ounces  in  the  time  of 
Edward  iii.  The  causes  of  this  extraordinary 
rise  aeem  to  have  been  the  gradual  exhaustion  of 
the  old  mines  and  the  groww  of  wealth  and  trade 
in  Europe.  The  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  caused  a  great  and  rapid  fall,  so  that  at 
the  acoesaion  of  Charles  i.  the  purchasing  power 
of  silver  was  only  about  one-third  of  what  it  had 
been  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  During  the 
following  two  centuries  and  a  half  there  was  little 
alteration.  The  working  of  the  Spanish  American 
mines  thus  so  reduced  the  value  of  silver  that  it 
took  three  ounces  to  buy  what  one  ounce  previ- 
ootflj  would  have  bought  Silver  thus  became 
thrice  as  cheap  as  in  the  middle  of  the  Tudor 
period,  and  firty  per  cent  cheaper  than  at  the 
lime  of  Crecy.  The  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
yielded  gold  as  well  as  silver,  but  the  latter  far 
more  abundantly.  Qold  therefore  also  fell  in 
vaJne,  but  not  so  much  as  silver.  In  the  middle 
ages  one  ounce  of  gold  exchanged  for  ten  of 
silver ;  in  1792)  when  the  United  States  adopted 
the  dollar  coinage,  they  fixed  the  proportion  at 
one  to  fifteen.  In  other  words,  the  silver  dollar 
was  to  weigh  as  much  as  fifteen  gold  dollars.  By 
this  Act  silver  was  overvalued,  and  accordingly, 
in  1803,  when  France  adopted  the  franc  system, 
the  Minister  Qaudin  fixed  the  proportion  at  one 
to  fifteen  and  a  half.  Qaudin  undervalued  as 
Hamilton  overvalued  silver,  and  the  consequences 
were  very  curious.  Fifteen  dollars*  weight  of 
silver  in  the  open  market  and  as  bullion  would 
not  buy  one  dollar^s  weight  of  gold,  but  when 
coined  it  would.  Consequently  it  was  profitable 
to  every  person  who  had  silver  to  get  it  coined. 
Furthermore,  it  was  profitable  to  every  person 
who  had  to  pay  money  to  pay  it  in  silver,  for  the 
silver  passed  for  more  than  it  was  intrinsically 
worth.  Silver,  therefore,  was  alone  sent  to  the 
mint,  and  silver  only  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 
What  became  of  the  gold  ?  It  was  legal  tender 
just  as  silver  was,  for  the  United  States  adopted 
the  bi-metallic  system.  Either  gold  or  silver, 
therefore,  would  discharge  debts  to  any  amount 
But  to  pay  gold  would  be  to  incur  loss.  Con- 
sequently it  disappeared  from  the  American 
circulation,  and  was  exported  to  France.  France 
also  adopted  bi-metaUism,  but  as  she  undervalaed 
silver  it  would  have  been  a  loss  to  send  it  to 
the  mint  Accordingly,  silver  was  exported  from 
Francs  to  the  United  States  in  return  for  the 
gM  sent  by  the  latter.  The  United  States  find- 
ing their  gold  gone,  ^dded  ujpon  getting  it  back ; 
aid  in  l&4'they  re-valoed  the  BMtals,  fixing  the 
{Hreportion  then  at  one  to  aixtesn.    They  thus 


passed  from  one  error  to  another.  As  they  had 
previously  over-estimated  eilver,  they  now  under- 
estimated it,  and  the  result  was  precisely  the 
reverse  of  what  had  before  occurred.  Tiie  whole 
of  the  silver  was  exported,  and  gold  took  its 
place.  So  complete  was  the  substitution,  indeed, 
that  since  1851  not  a  single  silver  dollar  had  been 
coined  by  the  American  mints,  although  the  law 
making  silver  a  legal  tender  equally  with  gold  re- 
mained upon  the  Statute  Book  until  1873.  Here 
we  have  a  double  illustration,  as  complete  as  if  it 
had  been  intended  for  verification,  of  the  influence 
of  mere  coinage  laws  on  the  movement  of  the 
precious  metals.  In  the  course  of  half  a  century 
we  find  gold  expelled  from  the  United  States  and 
silver  from  France,  and  then  silver  swept  away 
from  the  former  and  gold  from  the  latter.  Not  • 
withstanding  previous  experience,  Germany  has 
recently  demonetized  a  silver  coinf^ge,  substituting 
for  it  a  gold  one. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia 
had  a  considerable  efiect  upon  the  monetary  systems 
of  the  world,  but  to  a  far  less  extent  than  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  16th  century.  M.  Juglar  compiled 
a  series  of  tables  which  show  what  that  effect  was. 
From  1850  to  1864  the  excess  of  gold  imported 
into  France  over  that  exported  amounted  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  £136,000,000  sterling.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  exports  of  ^ver  exceeded  the  im- 
ports by  as  much  as  £63,000,000.  While,  therefore, 
the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  in  France  was 
increased  by  £73,000,000,  not  only  was  the  total 
augmentation  in  gold,  but  also  a  not  much  smaller 
value  of  silver  was  displaced  by  that  metal.  The 
first  effects  of  the  gold  discoveries  was  thus  to 
undo  what  had  taken  place  between  1834  and 
1854,  and  to  replace  gold  in  the  French  circula- 
tion. But  the  exported  silver  was  sent,  not  to  the 
United  States,  but  to  the  east  The  Public  Works 
policy  initiated  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  Mutiny, 
and  the  demand  for  Indian  cotton  caused  by  the 
American  Civil  War,  the  opening  up  of  China, 
and  subsequently  of  Japan,  all  created  an  extra- 
ordinary demand  for  silver,  which  the  abundance 
of  gold  enabled  Europe  to  spare.  In  the  period 
1864-74  a  change  took  place.  The  excess  of  the 
imports  of  gold  over  the  exports  in  this  period  was 
less  than  £68,000,000,  or  about  half  the  former 
excess.  But  in  the  case  of  silver,  instead  of  an 
excess  of  exports,  we  now  find  an  excess  of  im- 
ports amounting  to  £49,000,000.  Thus  in  the 
latter  period  there  was  an  excess  of  imports  of  both 
metals,  but  the  imports  of  gold  had  greatly  fallen 
off,  whereas  those  of  silver  had  taken  the  placo 
of  a  much  larger  deficit    And  this  occurred  in 

3ute  of  the  large  sums  of  silver  exported  to 
ermany  to  pay  Sie  indemnity  I  Another  fact  to 
be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  change  set  in  before 
the  war,  consequently  before  the  demonetization 
of  silver  in  Grermany,  before  the  depreciation  of 
silver  showed  itself,  and  before  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  the  American  silver  mines.  In  the 
spring  of  1865  the  American  Civil  War  came  to 
a  dose.  The  Southern  ports  were  then  opened, 
American  oott<m  began  to  arrive  in  Liverpool,  and 
the  demand  for  the  Indian  article  fell  off. 

In  London,  between  the  years  1833  and  1872, 
the  price  of  a  standard  ounce  of  bar  silver  ranged 
between  bd^f^  and  62^^  In  1878,  the  prioe  of 
silver  began  to  decline,  and  rinoe  then  it  has  been 
sdliag  as  nnder  :*^ 
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1873,  .  59i»ffd. 

1874,  .  r>8t*ffl. 

1875,  .  56{3il. 

1876,  .  52|fd. 

In  1871 


1877,  .  54fgJ.  1881, 

1878,  .  62T^d.  1882, 

1879,  .  51tV«I.  1S83, 

1880,  .  52tVl. 

peace  \^'a3  declared  between  France 


51{*d. 

51iSd. 
SOxVjd. 


and  Germany ;  in  1873  the  German  Government 
announced  the  demonetizing  of  silver ;  in  1874 
there  was  an  enormous  increase  of  bullion, 
£22,000,000,  mostly  gold.  In  1876  there  were 
remarkable  fluctuations  in  rates  of  Indian  ex- 
changes and  bar  silver,  and  the  latter  touched  the 
lowest  price  on  record. 

Value  of  gold  and  silver  imported  from,  and  ex- 
ported to,  foreign  countries  at  ports  in  British 
India : — 


1847-48, . 
1867-58, . 
1867-68, . 
1877-78, . 
1879-80, . 
1880-81, . 
1881-82, . 
1882-83, . 


Gold—  Imports. 

£1,048,778 

2,830,084 

4,775,924 

Rs.  1,57,89,273 

2,a5,03,929 

3,67,20,576 

4,85,63,920 

6,09,51,324 


Silver— Imiwrts, 

£922,185 

12,986,332 

6,999,450 

Rs.  15,77,65,323 

9,60,50,019 

6,31,61,563 

6,46,63,889 

6,37,21,250 


Exports. 

£1,416,376 

766,384 

1,405,489 

Rs.  1,00,01,973 

1,73,52,586 

1,42,35,822 

1,08,73,390 

17,63,094 


Exjiorts. 

1847-48,.  .  .  £9,662 

1867-58,.  .  .  47,011 

1867-68,.  .  .  166,457 

1877-78,.  .  .  Rs.  1,11,07,983 

187^-80,.  .  .  29,98,893 

1880-81,.  .  .  1,68,586 

1881-82,.  .  .  1,24,078 

1882-83,.  .  .  16,42,639 

— Mason;  Ball;  M.  Exh.;  Oldham;  Yule's  Embassy, 

SILVER  COINAGE.  Silver  is  the  legally  con- 
stituted medium  of  exchange  in  all  money  trans- 
actions throughout  the  British  Indian  possessions. 
The  extent  to  which  the  Hindu,  Muhammadan, 
and  British  rulers  of  India  have  issued  coins,  may 
be  shown  by  mentioning  that  in  1868  Surgeon- 
^fajor  Sheklton  in  a  pamphlet  gave  the  assays  of 
102  gold  mohurs,  62  hun  or  pagodas,  and  1  half 
pagoda,  24  gold  fanams  of  from  2*6  to  5'9  grains, 
and  21  foreign  cold  coins ;  but  of  silver  coins  he 
gave  456  rupees,  23  half  rupees,  6  fanams,  and 
a  damri. 

The  English  East  India  Company  kept  up  mints 
at  several  of  the  large  towns,  but  since  the  31st 
August  1869,  when  that  at  Madras  was  closed, 
minting  has  been  continued  only  at  Calcutta  and 
Bombay,  and  that  chiefly  for  silver ;  for  in  the 
ten  years  1873  to  1882,  the  total  of  gold  coined 
was  £166,253 ;  for  silver,  £60,153,158;  and  of 
copper,  £679,171. 


Silver.  Copper. 

1873,  £3,980,914  £11,012 

1874,  2,370,006  14,461 

1875,  4,896,884  111,024 

1876,  2,560,218  105,660 

1877,  6,271,122  123,429 


Silver.         Copper. 

1878,  £16,180,326  £148,691 

1879,  7,210,770      66,648 

1880,  10,266,967   70,790 

1881,  4,249,676   18,560 

1882,  2,186,276   8,996 


Indian  System  of  Coinage  and  Currency, — The 
silver  rupee  was  introduced,  according  to  Abul 
Fazl,  by  Sher  Shah,  who  took  the  throne  of  Dehli 
from  Humayun  in  the  year  1542.  Previous  to  his 
time,  the  Arabic  dirham  (silver  drachma),  the  gold 
dinar  (denarius  auri),  and  the  copper  f  ulus  (foUis), 
formed  the  currency  of  the  Moghul  dominions.  Sher 
Shah's  rupee  had  on  one  side  the  Muhammadan 
creed,  on  the  other  the  emperor's  name  and  the 
date  in  Persian,  both  encircled  in  an  annular  Hindi 
inscription.  Since  the  same  coin  was  revised  and 
made  more  pure  in  Akbar's  reign,  we  may  assume 
the  original  weight  of  the  rupee  from  Abal  Fazios  \ 
statement   to  " 


square  rupee,  called  from  its  inscription  the  jalali, 
was  of  the  same  weight  and  value.  This  coin  was 
called  char-yari,  from  the  names  of  the  immediate 
successors  of  Mahomed,  Abubakr,  Omar,  Osman, 
and  Ali,  being  inscribed  on  the  margin.  This 
rupee  is  supposed  by  the  vulgar  to  have  talismanic 
power. 

Masha. — ^Concerning  the  weight  of  the  masha 
of  the  Muhammadan s,  some  difficulty  prevails,  as 
this  unit  now  varies  in  different  parts  of  India. 
Mr.  Colebrooke  makes  it  17f  grains  nearly;  bat 
the  average  of  several  gold  and  silver  jsdali  of 
Akbar's  reign,  found  in  good  preservation,  gives 
15*5  grains,  which  also  agrees  better  with  the 
actual  masha  of  many  parts  of  Hindustan.  Bj 
this  calculation  the  rupee  originally  weighed  174*4 
grains  troy,  and  was  of  pure  silver,  or  such  as  was 
esteemed  to  be  pure.  The  same  standard  vu 
adopted  by  the  emperor  Akbar,  and  accordingly 
we  find  coins  of  Akbar^s  reign  dug  up  in  various 
places  weighing  from  170  to  175  grains.  Cabinet 
specimens  of  Jahangir,  Shah  Jahan,  and  Aurang- 
zeb  have  also  an  average  weight  of  175  grains  pure; 
and  the  same  prevails  with  little  variation  up  (o 
the  time  of  Muhammad  Shah,  in  the  coins  of  oppo- 
site extremities  of  the  empire,  or  struck  in  the 
subahs  of  Surat,  Ahmadabad,  Dehli,  and  Bengal, 
as  in  the  Akbari,  Jahangiri,  Shah  Jahani,  Dehli 
Sonat,  Dehli  Sonat  Alimgir,  Old  Surat  rupee; 
Murshidabad,  Persian  rupee  of  1745 ;  Old  Ihicca 
Muhammad  Shahi,  Ahmad  Shahi,  and  Shah  Alain 
of  1772.  The  Moghul  emperors  thus  maintained 
a  great  uniformity  in  the  currency  of  their  vaRt 
empire,  and  they  were  very  tenacious  of  their 
privilege  of  coining.  On  the  breaking-up  of  the 
empire  in  the  reigns  succeeding  Muhammad  Shah, 
numerous  mints  were  established  by  ministers  and 
by  the  viceroys  of  the  principal  subahs  who  were 
assuming  independence,  and  the  coin  was  gmdu- 
ally  debased  as  the  confusion  and  exigencies  of  the 
time  increased.  The  Mahratta  and  other  Hindu 
states  also  established  mints  of  their  own,  retain- 
ing, for  form  sake,  however,  the  emperor's  name 
and  superscription,  as  a  titular  avowal  of  Dehli 
supremacy.  As  the  British  dominion  spread^  these 
differences  gave  rise  to  the  difference  in  the  cur- 
rencies of  the  British  provinces,  and  by  a  happy 
chance  brought  those  of  Madras,  Bombay,  Far- 
rakhabad  to  a  close  approximation.  Regulation 
XXXV.  of  1793  was  the  first  of  those  of  the  E.f. 
Company  which  treats  of  mint  matters.  At  that 
time  the  differences  in  the  values  of  the  currencies 
were  very  great,  but  the  dates  of  the  coinage  on 
each  coin  facilitated  the  work  of  the  sirafs  or 
money-changers  in  applying  the  batta  to  which 
the  known  debasement  of  each  coin  entitled  it 
In  1793,  the  E.I.  Company  resolved  to  remedy  the 
inconveniences  which  had  thus  arisen,  by  declar- 
ing that  all  rupees  coined  for  the  future  should 
b^  the  impression  of  the  19th  year  of  Shsh 
Alam,  and  thus  by  its  adoption  at  that  early  period, 
it  happened  that  the  Sicca  rupee  was  the  only  one 
of  the  Company's  coins  which  retained  the  fju 
value  of  the  original  Dehli  rupee.  About  the 
same  time,  the  Surat  rupee  of  the  Moghul  emperor, 
weighing  178*314  grains,  was  adopted  ««  wj 
currency  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  It  contained 
172-4  pure,  and  was  thus  nearly  eaual  to  the  DaWj 
rupee.    From  depreciations  made  in  the  Sffl^ 


coin  by  the  nawab,  the  coinage  at  Bombay  ceased 
have  been  \\\  masha.      Akbar's  I  for  twenty  years;  but  in  1800  the  Soiat  rupee  was 
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ordered  to  be  struck  at  Bombay,  and  from  that .  a  one-twelfth  anna  or  one  pai  coin.    That  of  the 
date  it  became  fixed  at  179  grains  weight,  16dt'74  I  E.I.  Company  had — obverse — A  shield  supported 


pare,  and  the  mohur  was  equalized  in  weight 
thereto.  In  1829,  under  orders  from  the  Court  of 
Directors,  the  currency  of  the  Bombay  Presidency 
vas  eqnalized  with  that  of  Madras  by  the  adoption 
of  the  180  grain  rupee  and  mohur.  The  Arcot 
rupee  in  1788  still  retained  170  grains  of  pure 
silver,  and  subsequently,  when  coined  at  the  mint 
of  Fort  St  George,  it  had  a  weight  of  176*4  grains, 
or  166*477  grains  pure,  until  the  new  system  was 
introduced  in  1818,  and  the  Madras  180  grain 
rupee  was  established. 

'ITie  former  inscriptions  upon  the  E.I.  Company's 
gold  and  silver  coins  were  in  Persian  as  follow : — 

Obverse  of  the  Sicca  rupee  struck  at  the  Cal- 
cutta mint.  —  *  Hami-i-din-i- Mahomed,  Sayah-i- 
Fazl  Oollah  sikkah  zad  bar  haft  Kishwur  Sbah 
Alam  badshah.' — *  Defender  of  the  Muhammadan 
faith,  reflection  of  divine  excellence,  the  king 
Shah  Alam  has  struck  this  coin  to  be  current 
throughout  the  seven  climes.* 

Reverse — *  Struck  at  Murshidabad  in  the  year 
19  of  his  fortunate  reign.' 

On  the  rupee  of  the  Western  Provinces,  coined 
at  the  mints  formerly  of  Farrakhabad  and  Benares, 
and  at  the  Sagar  mint,  the  obverse  had  the  same 
inscription,  but  on  the  reverse  the  date  and  place 
of  coinage  was  different, — *  Struck  at  Farrakhabad 
in  the  year  45  of  his  prosperous  reign.' 

The  Madras  rupee  nad  a  dotted  rim  on  the  face, 
and  an  indented  cord  milling ;  that  coined  in  Cal- 
cutta had  an  upright  milled  ridge;  it  has  the 
symbol  of  a  rose  on  the  obverse.  The  inscriptions 
are  as  follow : — 

'  The  auspicious  coin  of  the  w^arrior  king  Aziz- 
^ ad -Din  Mahomed,  Alamgir  (the  father  of  Shah 
Alam).'  *  Struck  at  Arcot  in  the  20th  year  of  his 
auspicious  reign.' 

The  Bombay  coin  had  a  plain  edge  and  the 
following  legend : — 

*•  The  auspicious  coin  of  the  warrior  king  Shah 
Alam,  1215.' 

*  Struck  at  Surat  in  the  46th  year  of  his  pro- 
pitious reign.' 

As  before  explained,  the  Bombay,  the  Madras, 
and  tlie  Farrakhabad  or  Sonat  rupee,  had  fortuit- 
ously happened  to  be  of  nearly  the  same  intrinsic 
value — 


Aroot  rupee,  pure  oontents, 
BombaY  rupee, 
Farrakhabad  rupee, 


If 


it 


165   graini. 

1647 

165-2 


}> 


>» 


The  alteration  of  the  standard  of  purity  in  1818 
did  not  affect  the  proportion  of  pure  metal,  and 
when  the  Sagar  mint  was  established  in  1825,  it 
was  ordered  to  coin  the  new  Farrakhabad  rupee 
of  180  grains  weight,  the  same  as  the  standard  of 
Madras,  or  containing  165  grains  pure. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  last  of  the  Company's, 
afterwards  adopted  as  Her  Majesty  Queen  Vic- 
toria's, silver  rupee  are  as  follow : — 

Obverse — *  Victoria  Queen.'  Reverse — *East 
India  Company,  1840.  One  Rupee;  £k-Roopiah.' 
It  is  milled  upright  on  the  edge.  The  rupee  of 
Queen  Victoria,  after  annexing  India  to  the  crown, 
has  obverse — *'  Victoria  Queen,'  with  crowned  bust. 
Reverse — *  One  Rupee.    India,  1862.' 

The  anna  is  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  rupee ;  there 
is  no  anna  piece  in  British  India,  but  the  last 
coin  of  the  E.I.  Company  and  the  first  of  Queen 
Victoria  have  a  quarter  anna  and  a  half  anna  and  I  they  may  be  paid  at  the  same  rates  to  any  person 
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by  a  lion  and  a  unicorn  rampant,  surroimded  with 
a  lion  rampant,  and  the  words  ^  Auspicio  regis  et 
Senatus  AnglisB.'  Reverse  of  haJf  anna  of  the 
East  India  Company—*  Half  anna,  Do  Pai.'  Re- 
verse of  quarter  anna — East  India  Company.  *  One 
quarter  anna,  Ek-Pai.'  The  Pai  or  one-twelfth 
anna  has, — obverse — *  Victoria  Queen.'  Reverse— 
'  One- twelfth  anna.     India,  1862.' 

On  the  3l8t  August  1835,  five  rupees,  viz.  the 
Sicca,  the  Farrakhabad,  the  Surat,  the  Bombay, 
and  the  Arcot  or  Madras,  were  the  only  legal 
tender  in  British  India,  within  their  specified  local 
limits.  On  the  following  day,  1st  September 
1835,  Act  xvii.  of  1835  took  effect ;  it  directed 
the  coinage  of  a  Company's  rupee  weighing  180 
grains,  of  a  standard  {^ths  or  165  grains  of  pure 
silver,  and  ^th  or  15  grains  of  alloy,  and  declared 
it  equivalent  to  the  Bombay,  Madras,  Farrakhabad, 
and  Surat  rupees,  and  to  if  ths  of  the  Calcutta 
Sicca  rupee. 

In  1836,  an  Act  discontinued  the  Sicca  rupee  as 
legal  tender  in  discharge  of  any  debt,  but  per- 
mitted its  receipt  by  coUectors  of  land  revenue,  or 
by  weight,  and  subject  to  a  charge  of  1  per  cent, 
for  re-coinage. 

In  1862,  after  the  E.I.  Company  was  deprived 
of  their  power  to  rule  India,  and  its  government 
was  assumed  by  the  Queen  of  the  Unit^  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Act  xiii.  of  1862 
continued  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  coin  of 
1835,  but  changed  its  designation  from  ^Com- 
pany's' to  *  Government.' 

At  present  the  following  British  Indian  coins 
are  current : — 

a.  Legal  tender  in  Batiafaction  of  all  engagements, 
viz. :— Silver  coins — A  Oovemment  rupee  (weight,  180 
grains ;  touch,  916*6).  A  half  rupee  (weight,  90  grains ; 
touch,  916-6). 

h.  Legal  tender  for  fractions  of  a  rupee  only,  viz. : — 
A  quarter  of  a  rupee  or  four^anna  piece  (weight,  45  grains ; 
touch,  916 '6).  An  eighth  of  a  rupee  or  two-anna  piece 
(weight,  22^  grains ;  touch,  916*6). 

Copper  Coins.  Weight. 

A  double  pice  or  i  anna,    .    ,    .  200  grains  troy. 

A  pice  or  i  anna, 100      „        „ 

A  half  pice  or  i  anna,   ....     50      „        „ 
A  pie,  l|  of  a  pice,  or  y^  anna,  .     33|    „        „ 

Gold, — The  old  standard  for  gold  coinage  in 
Bengal  was  99^  parts  of  pure  gold  to  |  of  a  part 
of  aJloy.  This  was  altered  by  Keffulation  xiv.  of 
1818  to  IJths  of  pure  gold  to  ^m  of  alloy ;  but 
the  law  having  become  inoperative,  the  old  stand- 
ard was  reverted  to  for  a  time,  until  Act  xviL  of 
1835  re-established  the  standard  of  ^^ths  fine  (i.e. 
=  916*6  touch),  but  declared  that  no  gold  coin 
should  thenceforth  be  legal  tender  in  India. 

Under  the  Act  xviL  of  1885,  the  following  were 
the  coins : — A  double  gold  mohur,  80  rupees  piece ; 
a  gold  mohur  (weight,  180  grains),  15  rupees  piece ; 
two-thirds  of  a  gold  mohur,  10  rupees  piece ;  one- 
third  of  a  gold  mohur,  5  rupees  piece. 

By  a  financial  notification  of  October  1868,  sove- 
reigns and  half-sovereigns  coined  at  any  royal  mint 
in  England  or  Australia,  of  current  weight,  may  be 
received  in  all  the  treasuries  of  British  India  and 
its  dependencies,  in  payment  of  sums  due  to 
Government,  as  the  equivalent  of  10  rupees  4 
annas  and  5  rupees  2  annas  respectively;  and 
whenever  available  at  any  Government  treasury. 
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wfliing  to  receive    tbcm  in  payment  of  cltiiuit 
against  the  Government. 

An  Indian  Coinage  Act  (zxiii.  of  1870)  became 
law  on  6th  September  1870.  It  providet  that  the 
under-mentioned  (as  a  matter  of  fact,  gold  coinage 
is  confined  as  yet  to  the  Calcutta  mint)  gold  coins 
only  shall  be  coined  at  the  mints,  yiz.  at  Calcutta 
and  Bombay,  and  at  such  other  places,  if  any,  as 
the  Goremor-General  in  Council  may  by  notifica- 
tion direct,  viz. : — A  gold  mohur  or  16  rupees  piece, 
a  5  rupees  piece,  a  10  rupees  piece,  *  32  rupees 
piece  or  double  gold.  The  respective  weights  and 
fineness  as  before,  i.f.  relatively  to  180  grains  for 
theniohur;  touch,  916*666. 

Silver,--!  rupee.  J  rupee,  ^  rupee,  ^  rupee. 
Weight  of  rupee,  180  grains. 

Copper. — 1  double  pice,  1  pice,  J  pice  or  one- 
eighth  of  an  anna,  a  pie  or  one-twelfth  of  an  anna. 
The  weight  of  the  double  pice  to  be  200  grains.  The 
other  copper  coins  to  be  of  proportionate  weight. 

Remedy  on  copper  coins  not  to  exceed  one- 
fortieth  in  weight. 

Device, — The  coins  struck  under  this  Act  bear 
on  the  obverse  the  likeness  of  H.M.  Queen  Victoria, 
and  the  inscription  *  Victoria  Queen.'  On  the  re- 
verse, the  designation  of  the  coin  in  English,  filled 
by  the  word  ^  India ; '  with  such  date  and  embellish- 
ments on  each  coin  as  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  determine. 

Legal  Tender. — No  gold  coin  shall  be  a  legal 
tender  in  payment  or  on  account.  The  said  rupee 
and  half  rupee  shall  be  a  legal  tender,  provided 
that  the  coin  has  not  lost  more  than  2  per  cent,  in 
weight,  and  has  not  been  defaced  or  diminished 
otherwise  than  by  use.  The  i  and  |-  rupee  shall 
be  legal  tender  only  for  the  fractions  of  a  rupee. 
None  of  the  copper  coins  shall' be  legal  tender 
except  for  the  fraction  of  a  rupee. 

Coinage  of  Bidlion. — Subject  to  the  mint  rules 
for  the  time  being  in  force,  the  mint-master  shall 
receive  all  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  coin  brought 
to  the  mint,  provided  it  be  fit  for  coinage,  and 
that  the  quantity  so  brought  at  one  time  by  one 
person  is  not  less,  in  the  case  of  gold,  than  fifty 
tolas,  and  in  the  case  of  silver,  than  one  thousand 
tolas. 

All  silver  bullion  or  coin  brought  for  coinage 
shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  2  per  cent,  on  the 
produce  of  such  bullion;  and  this  duty  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  return  to  be  made  to  the  pro- 
prietor. 

The  charge  levied  for  premelting  or  for  cutting 
such  bullion,  shall  be,  in  the  case  of  gold,  ^th  per 
mille,  and  in  the  case  of  silver,  1  per  mille. 

The  mint-master,  on  the  delivery  of  gold  or 
f  i  ver  bullion  or  coin  into  the  mint  for  coinage, 
shall  grant  to  the  proprietor  a  receipt,  which  shall 
entitle  him  to  a  certificate  from  the  assay-master 
for  the  net  produce  of  such  bullion  or  coin,  pay- 
able at  the  general  treasury.  Aasay  certificates  in 
ease  of  silver  are  payable  on  demand;  in  case  of 
gold,  are  payable  in  gold  twenty  days  after  date  of 
Riint-mastei^s  receipt.  When  bullion  is  brought 
to  the  mints  in  the  shape  of  foreign  or  of  un- 
eurrent  coin,  it  is  always  melted  prior  to  assay. 

The  following  table  exhilMts  the  scheme  of  the 
Brid^  Indian  monetary  system : — 


Small  cowrie  or  kauri  shells  are  also  made  vm 

of  for  fractional  payments,  and  are  reckoned  as 

follows : — 

i  kauri  make  1  mda. 
SO  ganda  make  1  pan. 
6  paa  make  1  auia. 

but  their  value  is  subject  to  considerable  fluctoatioD. 

The  maharaias  Sindia  of  Gwalior  and  Holktr 
of  Indore  use  the  Ujjatn  rupee.  In  the  Hyderabad 
State,  ruled  by  the  Asof  Jahi  dynasty,  the  8ham* 
shiri  and  Hali  Sikka  silver  rupees  are  current,  and 
many  rude  copper  coins.  In  the  Travancore  Statf , 
fanams  and  cnakraras. 

The  following  notes  on  the  names  of  the  eoioB 
and  the  schemes  of  the  coinage  of  Eastern  and 
Southern  Asia  may  be  interesting : — 

Annam  people  have  one  silver  coin  weighing 
569  grains,  and  another  of  5895  grains,  possibly 
the  largest  silver  coin. 

Ashrafi^  Marshidabad  gold  mohur,  has  a  wdgbt 
of  190-895  grains  troy. 

Adhela,  from  Adha,  HTifD.,  half,  signifies  the  bftlf 
of  apaisa, 

Burma  has  a  coinage  of  1,  |,  and  i  mpees; 
device,  a  peacock ;  weight  of  Ava  rupee  of  1866 
=  180  grains ;  touch,  898. 

The  expressions  employed  by  the  Burmese  gold* 
smiths  in  declaring  the  quality  of  bullion,  require 
a  knowledge  of  the  Burmese  numerals,  and  a  fev 
other  words. 


Namerels. 
1.  Tk.        6.  Kbyotik. 

8.  Nhaet  7.  Khvoii. 

8.  Thoon.  8.  Sheet 
4.  Le.         9.  Ko. 

9.  Nga.    10.  TShay. 


Metali. 

Bhew,  gold. 
Bhwenee,  red  or 

pare  gold. 
Nguee,  silver. 
0«  or  khle,  lead 

or  alloy. 
Nee,  copper. 
Byoo,  tin. 


AfMyTMIM. 

Det.  better,  or 

above. 
Hee,     ISIMig 

Meedet,  better, 

inaeny. 
lfeeeh)-oiik, 

voru,  io. 
Ha,  adohentN. 


Rupee. 

Anna. 

Faisa. 

Pal 

1 

16 

64 

192 

•  •  • 

1 

4 

12 

» •  1 

•  t  • 

1 

3 

The  usual  weight  of  the  small  lumps  of  nlrer 
current  in  the  place  of  coin,  is  from  twenty  to 
thirty  tikals  (thirty  or  forty  tolas)  i  they  bear  ft 
variety  of  names  from  their  quality  and  appea^ 
ance,  the  figures  given  by  the  action  of  tne  fire 
upon  a  thick  brown  coating  of  glaze  (of  the  oxide* 
of  lead  and  antimony)  answering  in  some  degree 
the  purpose  of  a  die  mipresnon. 

Ban  signifies  pure  or  touch,  and  is  the  pom^ 
obtainable  of  the  Burmese  process  of  refinage. 
The  word  ban  is  synonymous  with  the  bani  of  the 
Ayin-i-Akbari.  Banwari  is  the  Indian  name  u 
the  touch-needles  used  in  roughly  valuing  the 
precious  metals. 

Kharoobat,  shelly  or  sniral  circled,  is  vpjM  ^ 
a  silver  cake,  with  marks  upon  its  surface,  pio» 
duced  by  the  crystaUisation  of  the  lead  scoria  0 
the  process  of  refinement.  It  is  supposed  to  de- 
note a  particular  fineness,  which  by  BumMBse  law 
ought  to  be  ten-ninths  yo  wet-nee  in  valoe,  i.e.w» 
tikals  of  kharoobat  pass  for  ten  of  yowet-fie«  tAre, 
or  it  should  contain  nineteen  and  a  quarter  tea 
and  three-quarter  copper. 

Yowet-nee,  red-leafed  flowers,  or  atar  «1^*^  jj 
so  named  from  the  starry  appeannee  of  the  meltoa 
Utharse  on  its  surface.  Yowet  is  a  oow<ipti<y^ 
Bowek,  leaf,  and  the  word  k  wmetimaa  mM» 
by  Europeans,  rowaaee,  rouni,  rofmhtt^  ^ 
Yowet-nee  is  the  QovemmeDt  standavd  of  An, 


and  contains  )yy  kw  eighty-flve  Imq  aad  fiftM^ 
alloy  per  cent    Takinir  it  at  niaa-teBths  ^  pv»f 


Taking .  .^ 

la»t  is  94^  KMMb,  ibifwi9 
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will  be  85'2  fine ;  which  closely  accord  with  the 
legal  value.  The  average  of  60,000  tolas  of  yowet- 
nee  in  an  Ava  remittance,  tamed  out  two  dwt. 
worse  (90*8) ;  but  there  was  a  loss  of  more  than 
1  per  cent  in  melting,  from  the  exterior  scoria. 

Ikan,  the  most  common  form  of  Ava  bullion 
met  with  in  circulation,  is  so  called  from  an  assess- 
ment levied,  daring  the  king's  reign,  upon  villages 
and  horses ;  dain  signifying  a  stage  or  distance  of 
two  miles.  These  cakes  weigh  from  twenty  to 
thirty  tikals  each.  Their  prescribed  legal  quality 
is  10  per  cent,  better  than  yowet-nee,  which  puts 
this  species  of  silver  on  a  par  with  kharoobat.  In 
practice,  however,  the  quality  varies  from  1  to 
]0  per  cent,  better  (five  better  to  thirteen  and  a 
half  worse)  tiian  Calcutta  standard.  The  average 
of  fifty-two  lakhs  of  dain  turned  out  three  penny- 
weiffhfB  better. 

Ine  following  will  serve  as  examples  of  the 
mode  of  valuing  bullion  : — 

Dain  ko-moo-det  is  dain  9  per  cent,  better. 
Nga-moo-det,  5  per  cent,  better.  Yowet-nee, 
standard  (85  touch). 

Kyat^ge  or  ta-tskay-ge,  one  tikal  or  tenth  of 
alloy  (meaning  one-tenth  weight  of  alloy  added  to 
atandard). 

Kyouk'tshay  vga-kyatge^  six  tens,  five  tikals 
alloy  (meaning  60  per  cent,  of  alloy  added).  Gyan^ 
half  yowet-nee  (and  half  alloy). 

Gold, — The  purity  of  gold  is  expressed  by  moss 
or  tenths  only ;  ten  moss,  tshay  moo  (100  touch), 
being  esteemed  pure  gold. 

King*8  gold^  or  standard,  is  called  ka-moo-ta 
pe-le-yowe  (nine  moss,  one  pe,  four  seeds),  or  nine 
and  three-quarter  moss  fine. 

Merchant's  gold  is  ko-moo-ta-be,  nine  and  a  half 
mo8s  fine.  Gold  mohurs  are  called  eight  and  a  half 
moss  fine  by  the  Ava  assayers. 

Bactria. — In  the  reign  of  Antiochus  il.,  the 
third  of  the  Stdeucidse,  Theodotus,  the  governor 
of  Bactria,  revolted  and  established  an  independent 
monarchy;  his  capital  was  the  modem  Balkh,  and 
bis  extensive  kingdom  included  parts  of  Kabul, 
Khorasan,  and  Bokhara.  By  aid  of  their  coins, 
the  names  of  nine  of  their  princes  have  been 
brought  down  to  us.  Their  corns  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Surapura  and  Mathura,  between  Agra 
and  Etawa,  and  others  in  the  Panjab.  Indeed, 
both  Grecian  and  Persian  coins  are  met  with 
frequently  in  India.  General  Ventura  and  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes  collected  many  Greek  coins  in 
ancient  Bactria  and  the  Panjab.  Major  Tod  dis- 
covered one  of  Apoliodotus  and  one  of  Menander 
at  Mathura. 

Ka^mir  has  the  Pookta  rupee. 

Cash  or  Kas,  was  a  small  coin  current  in  South- 
ern India  till  early  in  the  19th  century ;  twenty 
cash  being  equal  in  value  to  four  f ulus.  Kas  may 
be  a  oorrupUon  of  the  Sanskrit  word  karsha, 
which  is  mentioned  in  Colebrooke's  Essay  on  Indian 
Weifffats,  as  the  same  with  the  word  pan.  A 
karsna,  pr  eighty  raktika  (rati)  of  copper  is  called 
a  pana  or  karaha-pana.  It  is  now  the  eightieth 
part  of  a  pan,  but  the  simple  word  is  all  that  can 
be  identified  as  having  survived  the  changes  of 
systems.  According  to  the  old  Madras  system, 
acoouots  were  kept  in  star  pagodas,  fanams,  and 
kas,--^  kaa  =  1  fanam,  836  kas  =  42  (silver)  fan- 
ams SB  1  pagoda. 

Pagodtu  The  B.  I.  Co.  reckoned  twelve  fanams 
to  the  rupee,  and  thiee  and  a  half  mpees  to  the 


pagoda.  But  the  bazar  exchange  fluctuated  be- 
tween thirty-five  and  forty-five  silver  fanams  per 
pagoda.  Fanams  were  also  coined  in  a  base  gold. 
C/opper  one,  five,  ten,  and  twenty  kas  pieces  were 
coined  in  Engl&nd,  by  contract,  for  Madras,  so  early 
as  1797.  The  twenty  kas  was  also  called  dodo  and 
fulus. 

The  star  pagoda  weighed  52'56  grains ;  touch, 
812  per  1000.  It  was  commonly  valued  at  3j 
Madras  rupees.  Many  varieties  of  the  pagoda 
used  to  circulate  on  the  Coromandel  coast ;  but 
since  1833  they  have  been  only  obtainable  when 
sought  for. 

In  1811,  a  coinage  from  Spanish  dollars  took 
place,  consisting  of  double  rupees,  rupees,  halves, 
and  quarters;  and  pieces  one,  two,  tJiree,  and 
five  fanams ;  the  rupee  weighed  1867  grains.  A 
silver  coinage  of  half  and  quarter  pagodas,  of 
dollar  fineness,  also  then  took  place;  the  half 
pagoda  weighed  326*73  grains  troy,  and  was  equal 
to  If  Arcot  rupees.  By  a  proclamation  of  7th 
January  1818,  the  silver  rupee  of  180  grains  was 
constituted  the  standard  coin,  and  all  accounts  and 
public  engagements  were  ordered  to  be  converted 
at  the  exchange  of  350  rupees  per  hundred  pagodas. 
The  proportion  between  the  old  and  new  currency 
then  became  3^  rupees  per  pagoda,  and  in  copper 
75  kas  old  currency  =  14  paisa  new  currency. 

Chinese  Currency. — Sycee  silver,  in  Chinese 
Won  yin,  is  the  only  approach  to  a  silver  currency 
among  the  Chinese.  In  it  the  Government  taxes 
and  duties,  and  the  salaries  of  officers,  are  paid ; 
and  it  is  also  current  among  merchants  in  general. 
The  term  Sycee  lb  derived  from  two  Chinese  words, 
Se-sze,  fine  floss  silk,  which  expression  is  synonym- 
ous with  the  signification  of  the  term  Wan.  This 
silver  is  formed  into  ingots  (by  the  Chinese  called 
shoes,  and  by  the  natives  of  India,  khuri,  or  hoofs), 
which  are  stamped  with  the  mark  of  the  office  that 
issues  them,  and  the  date  of  theil*  issue.  The 
ingots  are  of  various  weights,  but  most  commonly 
of  ten  taels  each.  Sycee  silver  is  divided  into 
several  classes,  according  to  its  fineness  and  free- 
dom from  alloy.  The  kinds  most  current  at  Canton 
are  the  five  following  :— 

(a)  Ktoan-heang,  the  hoppo*s  duties,  or  the 
silver  which  is  forwarded  to  tne  imperifd  treasury 
at  Pekin.  This  is  97  to  99  touch.  On  all  the 
imperial  duties,  a  certain  percentage  is  levied  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  them  into  Sycee  of  this 
high  standard,  and  of  conveying  them  to  Pekin 
without  any  loss  in  the  full  amount. 

(A)  Fan-koo  or  Fan-foo,  tiie  treasurer's  receipts, 
or  that  in  which  the  land-tax  is  paid.  This  is  also 
of  a^high  standard,  but  inferior  to  that  of  the 
hoppo*s  duties,  and  being  intended  for  use  in  the 
province,  not  for  conveyance  to  Pekin,  no  per- 
centage is  levied  on  the  taxes  for  it. 

(c)  Yuen-paou  or  Une^po,  literally  chief  in 
value.  This  kind  is  usually  imported  from  Soo- 
chow,  in  large  pieces  of  fifty  taels  each.  It  does 
not  appear  to  belong  to  any  particular  (Govern- 
ment tax. 

(d)  Yen  or  Eem-heang,  salt  duties.  This  class 
is  superior  only  to 

(e)  Mut'tae  or  Wuh-tae^  signifying  nndeansed 
or  unpurified,  designated  the  worst  of  all.  It  is 
seldom  used,  except  for  the  purpose  of  plating, 
or  rather  washing,  baser  metals. 

The  tael  of  Sycee  in  the  East  India  Company^s 
acoounts  was  reckoned  at  6s.  8d.  sterling.     When 
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assayed  in  London,  this  metal  was  frequently  found 
to  contain  a  small  admixture  of  gold. 

Copper  Coins  of  India. — Throughout  Central 
India,  until  long  past  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  in  the  Nizam's  territories,  much  perplexity 
existed  in  the  varieties  of  paisa,  and  in  the  great 
range  of  their  value,  as  also,  indeed,  in  the  coins 
of  the  more  precious  metals ;  so  that  every  town 
and  village  annost  had  its  separate  currency  and 
its  established  nirkh  or  rate  of  exchange  with 
the  rupee,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
traveller  and  of  the  poorer  classes.  In  weight 
they  varied  from  280  grains  (the  Jeyporei,  etc.) 
to  84  grains  (the  Maiwari) ;  the  former  passing 
at  about  35,  the  latter  at  878,  paisa  for  a 
rupee ;  but  the  paisa  also  differs  in  each  district. 
From  the  small  advantage  of  melting  up  copper 
money,  it  happens  that  part  of  the  circulation 
in  this  metal  is  of  very  great  antiquity ;  and  not 
only  many  ancient  Hindu  coins  are  met  with,  but 
Bactrian  and  Roman  copper  coins  are  also  at 
times  procurable  at  fairs,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  old  towns  in  Upper  India. 

The  paisa  was  in  some  cases  adopted  as  the 
unit  for  determining  the  larger  weights  of  the 
bazars,  as  tlie  Gonuihpur  paisa,  of  which  580 
were  held  equal  to  a  passeri  (five  seers)  at  Ghazi- 
pur ;  and  generally  through  the  Benares  province, 
2881 '  chains  ^  of  Futtehghur  in  like  manner  were 
assumed  as  the  weight  of  a  m&a  in  that  district 
The  Dehli  paisa,  coined  till  1818,  was  twelve 
masha  or  one  tola  in  weight. 

Most  of  the  paisa  of  Native  States  contained 
more  copper  in  proportion  to  their  value  than 
the  E.I.  Company's  coin,  which  was,  however, 
originally  one  tola  in  weight,  and  was  gradually 
reduced  to  100  grains.  The  Sagar  mint  was  for 
several  years  employed  in  converting  the  native 
copper  money  into  Benares  or  trisuli  paisa  of  100 
grains  weight,  and  64  to  the  rupee.  At  Bombay, 
the  old  paisa  were  bought  up  by  Government,  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  them  entirely  from 
circulation,  and  substituting  the  new  coin.  The 
Bengal  Government  also  adopted  a  measure  to 
withdraw  the  trisuli  paisa  from  circulation,  in 
consequence  of  their  becoming  much  depreciated 
in  public  estimation  from  a  large  admixture  of 
spurious  coin  and  other  causes;  the  Calcutta 
mint  being  ordered  to  grant  64  new  paisa  for  72 
trisuli,  for  an  amount  not  under  twenty  rupees 
in  value  brought  for  exchange. 

The  Cowrie  shell,  Cyprsea  moneta,  has  greatly 
fallen  in  value,  in  consequence  of  the  facilities 
of  commerce.  In  1740,  a  rupee  exchanged  for 
2400  cowries ;  in  1766,  for  2500 ;  but  latterly  in 
Calcutta,  so  many  as  6500  cowries  could  be 
obtained  for  a  rupee.  In  Madras,  from  1850, 
cowries  had  ceased  to  be  used  as  money ;  but  in 
Hyderabad  of  the  Dekhan,  in  1856,  2688  cowries 
were  to  be  had  for  a  rupee.  Cowrie,  in  Persian, 
is  simply  kbar-mohra,  literally  donkey  or  mule- 
shell,  because  mules  are  ornamented  in  that 
country  with  trappings  of  shells,  as  a  gosain^s 
bullock  and  riding  horses  are  in  India.  In  Arabic, 
it  is  known  by  Wuda,  which  Ibn  Batuta  says 
were  carried  in  large  quantities  from  the  Maldive 
Islands  to  Bengal,  where  it  was  used  as  a  coin, 
and  therefore  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that 
the  Cypnea  moneta  was  meant.  It  is  employed 
throughout  all  Southern  Asia  as  an  amiuet  in 


neck-shell  be  split  or  broken.  Among  European 
nations,  these  shells,  on  account  of  the  fancied 
resemblance  of  their  shape  to  that  of  the  back  of 
a  little  pig,  are  known  by  the  names  of  porcelli, 
porcellian,  porcellanen,  and  porcelaine,  whence 
we  have  porcelain,  the  glaze  or  varnish  on  the 
China-ware  being  similar  to  tiiat  of  the  cowrie. 
The  English  phrases,  ^  not  a  cowrie,  and  not  a 
cash,'  would  seem  to  be  derived  from  these  two 
minute  Indian  monies. 

Dam. — ^A  copper  coin  of  India,  now  obsolete. 
In  Akbar's  time,  40  dam  of  copper  were  equivalent 
in  account  to  one  rupee,  and  the  dam  of  copper 
is  itself  defined  at  5  tank,  or  1  tola  8  masha  and 

7  rati  in  weight,  which,  at  186  grains  per  tola,  is 
equal  to  828*5625  grains.  There  seem  to  bave 
been  9*29  chital  in  each  dam,  and  in  the  Sher 
Shahi  rupee  871*8  chital,  instead  of  the  old  320 
divisional  coins  of  that  name  and  value,  which 
went  to  the  lighter  silver  piece  of  former  days. 
In  the  Ayin  -  i  -  Akbari,  and  in  most  reveuac 
accounts,  the  dam  is  considered  the  fortieth  part 
of  a  rupee ;  but  to  the  common  people  it  is  known 
as  the  fiftieth  of  a  tuka ;  25  therefore  go  to  a 
paisa,  and  12|  to  an  adhela. 

Denar,  a  Persian  gold  coin,  from  the  Latin 
denarius. 

Dirham,  an  Arabo-Persian  silver  coin,  from  the 
Latin  drachma. 

Dilli-all  or  DiU-wal,  in  A.H.  614,  A.D.  1217,  was 
the  ordinary  coin  of  the  country  about  Dehli. 
The  original  currency,  it  is  supposed,  corresponded 
with  the  bullion  money  of  Pritbi  raja  and  others, 
which  was  imitativelv  adopted  by  the  Muhaui- 
madans  in  the  early  days  of  their  occupation  of 
Hindustan. 

Dumree  or  Damree  is  commonly  known  as  a 
nominal  coin,  equal  to  8^  or  8^  dam,  or  between 
2  and  8  gandas ;  so  that  a  damree  varies  from 

8  to  12  cowries,  according  to  the  goodwill  and 
pleasure  of  the  money-changera. 

Fulus  or  falsy  an  ancient  Arabic  copper  coin, 
named  from  the  Roman  follis,  the  modern  fulus 
of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Qanda,  Himd.,  is  four  pice. 

Japan  has  the  silver  ichibu,  182*5  grains;  ni- 
shoo,  25*8  grains.  The  gold  koban  or  kobang 
of  Japan,  a.d.  1788  and  1796,  240  grains,  was 
coined  by  the  Dutch  E.I.  Company. 

Japan,  in  1877,  imported  2,072,678  dollars, 
but  exported  10,079,200. 

The  Osaco  mint  coined  690,602  gold  yen, 
8,895,186j  sUver  sen,  and  l,116,817i  copper  sen 
and  rin;  total,  5,701,555J. 

The  silver  yen  is  identical  in  siae  with  the 
Mexican  dollar.  The  ichibu  silver  coin  is  no 
longer  current  Since  1875,  the  new  Japanese 
trade  silver  dollar  is  four  grains  heavier  than  the 
silver  yen,  and  is  identical  with  the  American 
dollar. 

Masha,  a  weight  in  India  varying  from  14*687 
to  18*5  grains  troy,  the  average  being  15J  grains. 
The  nipee  of  Akbar,  which  was  based  upon  that 
of  Sher  Shah,  weighed  eleven  and  a  half  masha. 

Mohur,  from  Muhr,  Hind.,  a  seal,  is  a  gold  coin 
of  value  15  or  16  rupees,  now  uncurrent  in  India. 

Nepal  coins*  —  Nepal  was  conquered  by  the 
Gurkhas  in  the  Newar  year  888,  corresponding 
with  A.D.  1768.    Prior  to  this  epoch,  the  v^ey 

„ of  Khatmandu  was  divided  into  three  sovereignties 

sickness  and  to  avert  the  evil  eye,  provided  the    Patau,  Bhatgaon,  and  Khatmandu,  each  governed 
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by  a  raja.  Hence,  on  the  Newar  coins,  three 
series  of  rajas'  names  are  found,  those  of  Bbatgaon 
being  generally  distinguished  by  a  shell,  those 
of  Patan  by  a  trisul,  and  those  of  Khatmandu  by 
a  BDirord. 

The  old  coins  of  the  Mai  or  Newar  rajas  are 
much  valued  for  their  purity,  and  are  worn  by 
the  women,  strung  to  necklaces  or  armlets,  as 
tokens  in  memory  of  their  ancestors.  The  gold 
mohur  of  Nepal  is  83  to  85  grains.  The  damree 
is  current  in  Nepal. 

The  Nepalese  procure  all  their  silver  from 
China,  in  the  form  of  stamped  lumps,  as  they  are 
current  in  Lhassa;  for  the  Tibetans  generally 
follow  the  Chinese  custom  in  their  money  trans- 
actions, of  paying  and  receiving  by  weight,  and 
the  merchants  carry  scales  with  them  for  the 
purpose.  Since  the  Gurkha  conquest  the  Vikrama 
era  has  superseded  that  of  Newar  for  ordinary 
purposes,  and  the  Saka,  commonly  used  in  Hindu- 
stan, has  been  introduced  upon  the  Nepalese  coins. 

Nctherland  India  has  the  silver  gulden  of  166 
grains,  also  its  half  and  quarter. 

Pagoda,  a  Portuguese  appellation  of  a  gold 
coin,  the  hoon,  derived  from  the  pyramidal 
temple  depicted  on  one  side  of  the  coin.  The 
proper  Hindu  name  is  Varaba,  wild  boar,  and 
aoubtless  originated  in  a  device  of  the  boar  in- 
carnation or  avatar  of  Vishnu  upon  the  ancient 
coinage  of  the  Carnatic,  for  the  same  figure 
appears  as  the  signet  of  the  rajas  of  that  country 
in  some  old  copper  grants  of  lands  in  the  Mac- 
kenzie collection.  The  Hindu  name  probably 
varied  according  to  th^  image  of  the  coin ;  thus 
we  find  the  liama  Tanka  having  the  device  of 
Rama  and  his  attendants;  and  the  Matsya  Hun 
of  Yijayanagar  with  four  fishes  on  the  obverse. 
Other  pagodas  have  Vishnu,  Jaganath,  Vencates- 
war,  etc.,  on  them ;  those  with  three  Swami  or 
figiures  are  of  the  best  gold,  and  are  valued  10  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  common  pagoda.  Hun  is  the 
common  term  used  by  the  Muliammadan  writers, 
and,  indeed,  generally  by  the  natives,  for  the 
pagoda.  It  signifies  gold  in  the  old  Carnatic 
language. 

The  hun  was  subdivided  into  fanams  and  kas. 
Fanam,  or  more  properly  pan  am,  is  identical  with 
the  word  pan,  known  m  Bengal  as  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Hindu  metrical  system,  now 
applied  chiefiy  to  a  certain  measure  of  cowries  and 
copper  money.  The  old  fanam  was  of  gold  only, 
and  was  the  one-sixteenth  of  a  hun.  In  the 
Lilavati  we  find, — 16  para  =  1  dharan,  16  dharan 
=  1  nishk,  where  the  dharan  (or  dharam)  seems 
to  accord  with  the  hun,  which  is  identical  in 
weight  with  the  Greek  drachma.  The  Ikkeri 
pagoda  contains  sixteen  fanams ;  that  of  Varari 
and  Anandrui,  fourteen ;  and  the  Kalyan  pagoda, 
twenty-eight.  The  division  adopted  by  the 
British  was  forty-two. 

Panna. — The  standard  of  panna  under  the 
Peshwa  was  called  the  Ankusi  rupee,  from 
ankus,  the  instrument  used  by  the  mahout  to 
guide  the  elephant;  probably  a  symbol  marked 
on  the  coin. 

The  Parthian  or  Arsacian  monarchy  was 
erected  by  Arsaces,  who  filled  the  office  of  satrap 
in  Bactria,  in  the  year  b.g.  256.  Vaillant  wrote 
a  history  of  this  powerful  dynasty,  and  en- 
deavoured to  chussify  the  coins  of  the  twenty-nine 
ArsacidsB  kings.    It  was  subsequently  absorbed 


in  the  Persian  empire  in  the  rdgn  of  Alexander 
SeveruB,  a.d.  226.  Their  coins  have  often  been 
found  in  Southern  Asia,  the  greater  number 
having  the  Greek  word  Arsacoy,  with  different 
epithets. 

Persian  ancient  coins. — According  to  Marsden, 
it  was  not  until  the  khalifat  of  Abdul  Malik,  in 
the  year  of  the  Hijira  76  (a.d.  695),  that  a  distinct 
coinage  was  instituted  with  a  view  of  superseding 
the  currency  of  Greek  or  Byzantine  ana  Persian 
gold  and  silver. 

Persian  modern  coins. — The  Ftttteh  All  Shah 
rupee  of  Shiraz  and  Hamadan  weighs  105  grains ; 
the  Karan  of  Muhanmiad  Shah,  82  grains,  minted 
at  several  places  of  79  to  82  grains ;  the  Huzur 
dinar,  106  grains ;  the  Larin  of  Persia,  74*5  grains. 
Of  gold  coins,  Persia  has  one  of  a.h.  1127,  weight 
166*48  grains,  and  the  Toman,  a.h.  1240  and  1248, 
weighing  68*9  to  73  grains. 

Piastre. — The  gold  piastre  of  Turkey,  A.H.  1115- 
1171,  weight,  53*35  grains. 

Pool,  Pehlavi,  or  Phool,  Parsee.  Obolus  et 
res  qusevis  obolo  similis  ut  squama  piscis  simil 
(fulus),  Borhaiii  Katiu,  inde.  Be  Poolee ;  Abdul 
Malik,  n.  c.  Pecunite  defectus.  Abul  Fazl  says 
that  the  pool  of  olden  days,  was  equal  to  four 
tolas;  Ferishta,  again,  gives  1  or  IJ  tolas. 

Rati.  —  Colonel  Anderson  considers  the  rati 
may  be  assumed  as  high  as  1*93  grains,  and  the 
masha  at  15*44  grains. 

Sanat,  Arab.,  year,  generally  used  in  coinage 
of  Muhammadan  rulers,  as  the  year  of  their  reign, 
also  as  the  Hijira  year. 

Sikka,  Hind.,  a  coining  die,  applied  to  a  coin 
formerly  current  in  India. 

Tibet, — M.  Csoma  de  Koros  states  that  the 
English  rupee  circulates  fieely  through  Western 
Tibet.  The  common  Chinese  brass  money,  with 
a  square  hole  in  the  centre,  is  likewise  current  in 
Lhaissa,  as  generally  through  the  M'hole  of  the 
Chinese  empire.  The  Lhassa  (silver)  of  Tibet  ia 
58  grains. 

Tola,  Hind.,  a  weight  in  India,  equal  to  180 
grains  troy,  the  weight  of  the  present  rupee. 

The  gold  zeochiuo  or  sequin,  a.d.  1797,  of 
Ludovico  Manin,  the  last  doge  of  Venice,  was  cur- 
rent in  many  parts  of  India  under  the  names 
sultani,  putli,  and  putli  dukkun ;  it  weighs  53*5 
grains. 

SILVER  FISH.  The  bodies  of  the  genus 
Chanda  are  more  or  less  diaphanous.  The  name 
Chanda  is  from  the  Hindi  word  Chandi,  silver. 
They  are  much  prized  by  the  Chinese. 

SILVER  Skin  of  the  coffee  bean  enwraps 
the  bean.     See  Parchment 

SIMANTONYANA,  a  Hindu  household  cere- 
mony of  parting  the  hair  of  an  enceinte  woman, 
on  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth  months. 

SIMBUL,  an  umbellifer,  resembling  the  *  jira ' 
or  cummin  seed;  it  has  an  edible  bulbous  root,  sairl 
to  be  much  relished  by  bears. — Cleghorn's  Panjab 
Report,  p.  100. 

SIMEON  SETH,  at  the  command  of  Alexis 
Comnenis,  made  a  Greek  translation  of  the  fables 
of  Badpai. 

SIMlAD^,  or  monkeys,  a  family  of  the  mam- 
malia of  the  order  Primates,  viz. : 

Order.  Primates. 
Fam,  Simiadee,  Monkeys. 
Quadrnmana.  I  Gatarrhinse,  Oeqfrep, 

Ueopitheci,  van  Sfgven,     | 
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Suh'Fam.  Siminse,  Apes. 
Troglodytes  niger,  ohimpanxee,  Afrioa. 
Tr.  gorilla,  gonlla,  Africa. 
Simla  satyrus,  orang-utang  of  Borneo. 
S.  niorio,  orang-ntang  of  Sumatra. 
Simanga  Byndactyla,  lUtffies,  Sumatra. 

SuIhFam.  Hybolatiofie,  Gibbons  of  Indo- 
Chinese  countries  and  Malayana. 
Hylobates  hoolook,  hoolook  of  Aasam,  Cachar,  Khas- 
■ya,  and  Sylhet. 
H.  lar,  gibbon  of  Tenasserim. 

U.  agilis,  gibbon  of  Malay  Peninsula ;  others  from 
the  Malay  Islands. 

Sttb'Fam.  Colobinse,  Entellus  Monkeys. 
Oen.  Presbytis,  lUiger.     Semnopithecus,  F.  Chivier. 
Hunnman,  Langur,  Hind. 

Presbytis  entellus,  Bengal  langur. 


Simia,  Diifrun, 

Musya,   ....      Can. 

Lingur, .    .    .    .    Hind.     , 

Common  in  Bengal  and  Central  India. 

Pr.  schiataceus,  Eodgt.^  Hor^. 

Kubup Bhot. 

Himalayan  langur,     Bno.     

Occurs  throughout  the  Himalaya. 

Pr.  priamns,  ElLy  Bly,^  Hwnf, 
Madras  langur,       .   Sno.  |  Gandangi,     .    . 

Inhabits  the  eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula 
north  of  Ceylon. 

Pr.  Johnii,  Jerdon, 


•P.  anohises,  EU. 

Hanuman,  .    . 
Wanur,  Maknr, 


Langur,      .    , 
Kamba  Suhu, 


HiKD. 
Mahb. 


Hind. 
Lepch. 


.    Til. 

and  the 


Simla  Johnii,  Fisher. 
Semnoj>ithecu8     Dussu- 
mieni,  Schinz. 


S.  Johnii,  var.,  Martin. 
S.  oucullatus,  Is.  Oeoff. 
S.  hypoUvLCiMyBlptkyHor^f. 


The  Malabar  Isngur  of  Travanoore,  Cochin,  Malabar, 
and  South  Canara. 

Pr.  jubatuB,  Jerdon.  Semnopithecus  Johnii,  Blytk, 
Martin.  The  Neilgherry  langur  of  Neilgherries,  Ani- 
mallay,  Pulney,  and  Wynad,  not  below  2500  and  3000 
feet. 

Pr.  pUeatus,  Btyth^  Sylhet,  Cachar,  Chittagong. 

Pr.  barbel,  BlyOi,  interior  of  Tlperah  Hills. 

Pr.  obscurus,  Reid,  Mergui. 

Pr.  phayrei,  Blytk,  Arakan. 

Pr.  albo-cinereus,  Malayan  Peninsula. 

Pr.  cephalopterus,  Blyth,,  Ceylon. 

Pr.  ursinus,  Blytk^  Ceylon. 

Sub'Fam.  Papionine,  Baboons. 
The  true  baboons  of  Afrioa  and  monkey-like  baboons 
of  India. 

Inuus  silenus,  Jordan,  lion-monkey. 
Simla  leonina,  Linn,  |  Silenus  veter,  Gray,  Blyth, 

Nil-bandar,     .    .    Beno.    Nella-manthi, .     Malbal. 
Siali  bandar,    .    .    Hind. 

"Western  Ghats,  Cochin,  Travancore, 

I.  rhesus,  Jerdon^  Bengal  monkey. 


I.  erythrseus,  Schreb, 


Pithex  oinops,  ffodg., 
Bors.,  Blyth. 

Marcut  banur,    .    Lepch. 
Banur,       .     .     . 
Suhu,   .... 


I) 


»» 


Moricot,    ....  Beno. 

Piyu, Bhot. 

Bandar,     .    .    .    .Hind. 

Inhabits  nearly  all  India. 

I.  pelops,  Jerdon. 

Macacus  Assamenais,  M*CL   Inuus  Sikkimensis,  Jtr.  t 
M»cacuB  Sikkimensis,  Hodg.t 

The  hill  monkey,  high  up  in  the  Mnssoori  lElls. 

Inuus  nemestrinus,  Jerdon,  Tenasserim,  Malsyana. 

I.  leoninns,  Blyth,  Arakan. 

I.  arotoides.  Is.  Geoffrey,  Arakan. 

Gen.  Macacus  radiatus,  Jerdon, 
Simla  sinica,  lAnn,,  Ell,  Blyth.,  Jffortf. 


Munga,  ....  Can. 
Madras  monkey,  .  Eno. 
Bandar,  .  .  .  .Hind. 
Makadu,  .  .  .  Mahr. 
All  over  Southern  India. 


Wanur,  Mahr.  of  Sykes. 
Kerda,  Mahr.  of  Ghats. 
VellaMunthi,  .  .  Tam. 
Koti,    .....    Tel. 


Maoaous  pileatus,  Shav,  of  Cfiylon. 
M.  carbonarius,  F.  Cuvier,  of  Burma. 
M.  qynomolgos,  Linn.,  of  Burma. 

Mr.  A.  Russell  Wallaoe  tells  as  Hiat,  wkh  the 


MO 


exception  of  the  orang-utang,  the  siamang,  the 
Tarsius  spectrum,  and  the  Qaleopithecus,  all  tiie 
Malayan  genera  of  quadrumana  are  repiesented 
in  India  hr  closely-allied  species.  The  Indo- 
MaUiy  islands  have  170  species  of  mammalia.  Of 
these  24  are  quadrumana.  The  orang-utang 
species  occur  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo ;  the  sia- 
mang,  next  to  them  in  size,  in  Malacca  and 
Sumatra ;  the  long-nosed  monkey  in  Borneo,  and 
gibbons,  long-armed  apes  and  monkeys.  In 
Timor,  there  are  15  bats  and  7  land  mammals ; 
amongst  them  the  Macacus  cynomolgos,  the 
common  monkey  of  all  the  Indo-Malay  islands. 
Uylobat«s,  the  wa-wa  or  long-armed  ape,  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  monkey  tribe.  The  fur 
of  this  gentle  little  animal  is  grey,  its  face,  hands, 
and  feet  are  jet-black ;  in  features  it  more  resembles 
those  of  the  human  race  than  the  orang-utang.— 
Jerdon;  Blyth,  Cat;  Horsfield;  Wallace. 

SIMLA,  a  sanatorium  in  the  Simla  district  of 
British  India,  situated  on  a  transyerse  spur  of 
the  Central  Himakyan  system,  in  lat.  81®  6'  N., 
and  long.  77°  11'  E.    Mean  elevation  above  sea- 
level,  7084  feet.    The  Smla  district  is  under  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the   Panjab,  and  con- 
sists   of    several    detached   plots    of    territory 
among  the  hiUs  of  the  Lower  Himalayan  system. 
Area,  18  square  miles;  population  in  1868, 83,995. 
The  mountains  of  Simla  district  and  the  surround- 
ing Native  States  compose  the  southern  outliers 
of  the  great  central  chain  of  the  Eastern  Hima- 
layas.   The  climate  of  Simla  Hills  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  European  constitution,  and  the 
district  has  therefcHre  been  selected  as  the  site  of 
numerous  sanatoria  and  cantonments.    The  plains 
at  the  foot  of  the  Simla  Hills  attain  1000  feet 
elevation,  and  the  outer  ranges  are  lower  than 
those  of  Garhwal  and  Kamaon.     Rupar,  dose  to 
Uie  Sutlej  amongst  the  outer  hills,  is  under  1000 
feet,  but  Subathu,  a  little  farther  in,  is  4200;  and 
Kussowlee,  6500  feet.    The  name  is  the  Hindi 
Shyea  Malay.    Simla  was  taken  from  the  Jun  raja 
in  1815,  and  given  to  the  Patiala  raja,  but  again 
obtained  from  him  as  a  sanatoriuno ;  the  booses 
are  scattered  over  an  extent  of  about  7  miles,  on 
a  series  of  heights  varying  from  6500  to  8000  feet, 
which  is  the  highest  elevation.    The  portion  of 
the  Himalaya  visible  from  Simla  is  a  depresaed 
continuation  of  the  chain,  extending  from   the 
emergence  of  the  Sutlej  through  the  snow,  to  an 
abrupt  limit  bordering  close  upon  the  plain  of  tiie 
Panjab  near  the  debouche  of  the  Ravi;  few,  if 
any,  of  the  detached  peaks  rise  beyond  20,000 
feet. 

The  ranee  bears  wild  thyme,  wild  strawberries, 
various  oaks,  pines,  the  deodar,  and  all  the  foroot 
of  Europe.  Pmus  excelsa  is  a  very  common  tree  at 
Simla,  particularly  on  the  southern  face  of  Mount 
Jako,  which  is  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge.  Abies 
Smithiana  is  rare,  while  the  deodar  is  common  on 
the  southern  and  western  slopes  of  Jako,  above 
7000  feet;  and  again  in  shady  groves  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valleys  on  both  sides  of  the  ridge, 
as  low  as  5000  feet.  Pinus  longifolia  is  common 
at  the  western  or  lower  extremity  of  the  Simls 
station,  and  prevails,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other 
tree,  on  the  dry,  sunny  spurs  wfaii^  ran  towaidi 
the  south,  at  elevations  from  5000  to  7000  &et. 
The  trees  furnishing  the  supply  of  firewood  al 
Simla  are  chiefly  Quercus  ineana,  Rhododendnff 
arboreum,  Andromeda  evidifc^ia,  Pinna  eieel«% 


SIMON  JANUENSIS. 
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and  CedriiB  deodank  The  fruit  of  the  trimal,  or 
Picvs  macropbylla,  it  sold  in  the  bazar  at  Simla. 

Koli  it  the  name  given  to  the  lower  clasa  of 
eultivatora  in  the  Simla  Hilla.  The  Kanait  are  an 
a^prtonltoral  race  in  the  Simla  HilU  and  eatt  of  the 
Sutlej,  holding  most  of  the  land  in  the  Simla 
Hilla.  They  are  inferior  in  position  to  Rajpnts, 
but  thej  are  often  educated,  and  are  generally 
minittert  to  the  Rajput  chiefs.  Their  women  are 
nice-looking,  and  all  the  tribe  who  are  not  (in  the 
npper  hills)  in  contact  with  Tartars  are  quite 
Aryan,  though  not  very  large.  In  certain  places 
there  it  a  partial  and  local  practice  of  polyandry 
among  them,  but  it  is  not  the  general  custom  of 
the  tribe.  The  hillmen  of  Simla  are  offspring  of 
the  dark  Kayasth  races  and  Rajputs  who  have  for 
eight  centuries  been  flying  to  the  mountains  to 
escape  Muhammadan  invasions.  They  are  filthy 
in  their  persons ;  they  have  clear,  almost  Anglo- 
Saxon,  complexion ;  many  have  goitres,  and  they 
hate  Muhammadaus.  Their  chiefs,  as  the  ranas 
Dati  and  Kat,  are  of  Rajput  origin,  and  they  have 
a  municipal  system,  with  shamilik  or  commons, 
and  a  lombardar  or  mukhia,  i.e,  chief.  Polyandry 
prevails  among  the  hillmen  beyond  Kotghur,  but 
It  is  on  the  decline,  polygamy  often  taking  its 
place.  In  the  winter  the  men  almost  hybernate, 
spending  months  in  eating  and  sleeping. 

Simla  district  produces  iron-ore,  plumbago, 
pipe-clay,  red  ochre,  limestone,  sandstone,  and 
fotsils.  —  Imp,  Gaz,  viii  ;  Cal,  Review,  1867  ; 
Thomson's  Trs.  p.  22;  Mrs,  Hervey,  Adventures 
in  Tartary ;  Hooker  and  I'komson^  Flora  Indica, 
p.  202;  Ann.  Ind.  A  dm. 

SIMON  JANUENSIS,  physician  to  Pope 
Nicholas  v.  (a.d.  1288-92),  mentions  meconium 
as  the  dried  juice  of  the  pounded  capsules  and 
leaves  of  the  poppy. 

SIMOOM.  Arab.,  a  hurtful  hot  wind.  One 
prevails  in  the  hot  season  on  the  Dasbt  or  plain  of 
Battekotee  between  Hasar-nao  and  Jalalabad, 
where  the  mountains  on  both  sides  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  It  is  said  to  be  generally 
fatal  to  fdl  men,  horses,  and  cattle  who  encounter 
it,  and  as  severe  in  its  effects  in  the  night  as  in 
the  day.  The  simoom,  samiel,  or  samm  of  Arabia, 
the  klMtmsin  of  Egypt,  and  the  harmattan  of  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  is  described  as  being  hot  and 
peaUferous,  sweeping  over  the  country  with  such 
speed,  that  travellers  might  be  stifled  in  a  moment, 
unless  they  throw  themselves  close  to  the  burning 
sand  and  cover  their  faces  with  their  cloths.  Mr, 
Werry,  Consul-General  for  Syria  in  1838,  had  a 
meeting  of  the  chief  Aghel  and  of  the  Anazeh 
Shaikhs,  who  stated  that  the  simoom  is  hot  and 
suffocating,  and  has  frequently  caused  the  death 
of  pensons  who  have  been  unable  to  shelter  them- 
selves from  its  deleterious  influence.  Ferrier 
says  this  hot  blast,  called  Sirocco  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  is  the  Sharkia  or  East  Wind  of  Scripture. 
In  Sgypt,  Damascus,  Arabia,  and  Baghdad,  it 
blows  by  sadden  squalls,  the  approach  of  which 
it  indicated  by  a  certain  perturbed  state  of  the 
atmoM>here.  The  real  samm  or  simoom,  if  it 
aotualfy  oocur,  seems  a  current  of  air,  probably 
electric,  of  rare  occurrence,  and  causing  instant 
^eMfa,  and  peeoKar  to  the  deserts.  It  has  no 
injuvioas  effeot  on  vegetation,  perhi^  because 
it  does  aos  come  in  contact  with  it,  as  it  rarelv 
approaches  within  one  or  two  feet  of  the  ground. 
The  cMiiel,  beiog  awamof  itsapproaob,  iustinoi- 


ively  kneels  down,  and  lays  its  head  close  to  iAie 
ground,  thus  escaping  its  effects.  Where  the  hot 
winds  or  simoom  blow,  they  often  become,  above 
Sehwan,  dangerous  in  their  effects.  The  natives, 
aware  of  their  power,  avoid  travelling  at  the 
season  of  their  occurrence.  There  is  probably 
great  exaggeration.  —  CoL  Chesney,  Euphrates, 
L  p.  678  ;  Fenner^s  Joum. ;  Postan, 

SIMUkG,  P£fiS.,  a  fabulous  bird  of  the  Persians. 

SIN.  Chin.  The  gods.  Among  existing 
religions  of  Japan,  the  Sin-tu  (Sin,  the  gods,  and 
Tu,  faith)  and  the  Buddhist  are  the  most  extended. 
The  Sin-tu  embraces  a  cosmogony  hero-^worship, 
the  Ten-sio-dai-aiu,  the  Sin  goddess,  being  the 
principal  object  of  worship.  The  religion  has  a 
trace  of  Buddhism.     See  Japan. 

SIN.  Five  great  sins  in  the  Hindu  code 
are, — stealing  gold,  drinking  spirituous  liquors, 
murder  of  a  Brahman,  adultery  with  the  wife  of  a 
spiritual  teacher,  and  association  with  a  person 
guilty  of  any  of  these  crimes.  To  kill  a  Brahman 
is  one  of  their  greatest  sins ;  to  kill  a  cow  is  also 
very  heinous,  as  also  to  kill  a  woman  or  an  infant 
Most  of  the  sins  of  the  Brahmanical  Hindus  are, 
however,  breaches  of  ceremonial  observances.— 
Hindoo  Theatre,  p.  80. 

SIN  or  Aba-Sin,  a  name  of  the  rivar  Indus, 
Sin  is  a  Scythic  word  for  river,  so  applied  by  the 
Hindus.  Aba- Sin  is  the  river  Indus,  and  h  and  s 
being  interchangeable  along  the  line  of  the  Indus, 
the  Hafta  Hindu  are  the  seven  rivers,  Sat-sind  of 
the  Panjab.  In  classical  Persian  literature,  siah 
(black)  is  synonymous  with  hind,  and  Hindu  is 
identical  with  siah-fam,  dark  -  complexioned. 
Thus  hind-hanna  is  the  equivalent  of  siahi-hanna, 
the  darkening  colour  of  hanna.  Sadi  of  Shiraz 
sang  that  he  would  give  Samarcand  and  Bokhara 
for  the  black  (Hindu)  mole  on  a  Turkish  girl's  cheek. 

SINAI,  a  mountain  in  Arabia,  celebrated 
amongst  the  followers  of  the  Hebrew,  Obristian, 
and  Muhammadan  religions  as  that  near  which  the 
Israelites  encamped  in  their  route  from  Egypt  to 
Palestine.  It  was  from  Sinai  that  Moses  pro- 
claimed the  Ten  Commandments.  The  Arabs 
indicate  Jabl  Tur  as  the  sate.  The  peninsula  of 
Sinai  is  a  triangular  tongue  of  land  between  the 
gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba,  comprehended  between 
lat  27"  40'  and  S0°  N.,  and  long.  804*  sod  85**  E  , 
and  terminating  to  the  south  in  the  apex  of  Ras 
Mahomed,  where  the  two  gulfs  unite  in  the  com- 
mon channel  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  average  length 
of  the  peninsula  from  N.  to  S.  U  about  108  miles. 

SINAPATI.  Samsk.  A  commander-in-chief; 
from  Sina,  an  army,  Pati,  lord  or  master. 

SINAPIS,  Mustard. 
Khardal, .    .  Arab.,  Heb. 


Tuveriea,  .  .  .  Bansk. 
Surai-bij,  .  .  .  Sind. 
Gan-aba,  Rata-ahs,  SiNOH. 
Kadaghoo,  .  .  .  Tau, 
Avaloo,    ....      Tkl. 


Monng  Dgyin,  .  .  BuRM. 
Napii, .....  Gb. 
SaraoD,  Kae,  .  •  Hind. 
Sarshuf,  ....  PERS. 
Rajika,  Sarsbapa,   Sansk. 

The  Sinapis  genus  of  plants  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Cruciferse.  Hiere  are  40  or  60 
species.  S.  alba  and  S.  nigra,  the  white  and 
black  mustard,  are  best  known  in  Europe.  Five 
or  six  species  arc  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  India 
for  tlie  sake  of  the  valuable  oil  their  seeds  yield. 
Those  most  frequently  seen  are  S.  glauca,  toria, 
racemosa,  ramosa,  dichotoma,  and  juncea. 

Sinapis  alba,  white  mustard. 
Hu-kai,  Pch-lui, .      Chjn.  I  Safed  ral,      .    .    ,  HlKI>, 
Hu-lui, „     I 
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White  mustard  is  a  native  of  most  coun tries  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  cultivated,  and  ivhen 
young  is  eaten  as  a  salad.  The  seeds  yield  by 
expression  86  per  cent.*  of  a  bright  yellow, 
pleasant  tasted  edible  oil,  having  a  strong  smell 
and  slight  taste  of  mustard.  The  seeds  of  8. 
nigra  yield  only  28  per  cent,  of  an  oil,  but  in  all 
respects  similar  to  the  above.  The  oil  of  this 
tpecies  is  used  in  India  in  cookery,  and  is  con- 
sidered superior  to  all  other  oils  for  anointing  the 
body,  which  it  is  supposed  to  invigorate.  In 
medicine  it  is  sometimes  given  internally,  but  is 
more  frequently  applied  as  a  rubefacient.  The 
best  flour  of  mustard  is  prepared  by  crushing  the 
seeds  of  both  black  and  white  mustard  between 
rollers,  and  then  pounding  them  in  mortars,  when 
they  are  twice  sifted  to  yield  pure  flour  of 
mustard.  Two  bushels  of  black  and  three  of 
white  seed  yield,  when  ground,  145  Ibe.  of  flour ; 
which,  to  diminish  the  pungency  and  improve 
the  colour,  is  mixed  with  56  lbs.  of  wheat  flour 
and  2  lbs.  of  turmeric;  and  the  acrimony  is 
restored  without  the  pungency,  by  the  addition  of 
a  pound  of  (capsicum)  chilli  pods,  and  half  a 
pound  of  ginger. 

Sinapis  dichotoma,  Roxh, 
Tha-ba-mee,     .    .  BuRiff.    Suhota,  Sighta,     .  Hind. 
Toreea,  Kali  Barson,  Hind. 

Cultivated  in  British  India.  Much  prized  for 
its  oil. 

Sinapis  eruca,  Taramira,  Hind.,  a  kind  of 
mustaitl,  with  a  red  seed  somewhat  elongate. 
The  oil  it  produces  is  used  as  food  and  for  burning, 
and  as  a  medicine  for  cattle  and  horses.  It  is 
called  *  assu '  in  Panjabi. 

Sinapis  glauca,  Cleghom^  is  found  in  the  Sutlej 
valley  between  Rampur  and  Sungnam  at  eleva- 
tions up  to  11,000  feet,  and  is  much  cultivated. 
Several  species  of  Sinapis  are  grown  in  the  N.W. 
Himalaya  as  salads  and  condiments. 

Sinapis  juncea. 
Khardel,  Kabbr,   .  Arab.  |  Tsze-kai,  ....  Ouiir. 

Sinapis  juncea  and  S.  ramosa  are  not  sown 
together,  but  each  is  cultivated  as  a  mixed  crop. 


which  is  the  S.E.  entrance  and  the  boundary  of 
Sind.  The  delta  shore  is  low,  flat,  and  bwatnpy 
throughout ;  but  west  of  Kuradiee  is  a  high  range 
of  mountains  terminating  in  Bas  Muari  called  Has 
Mouari  and  Cape  Monze.  The  contrasts  presented 
by  this  province  are  striking.  In  the  central 
tracts  liable  to  inundation  are  picturesque-looking 
villages,  with,  in  the  cold  season,  waving  field*, 
beautiful  small  lakes,  and  the  land  throughout  its 
length  and  breadth  partitioned  by  numerous 
canals  and  irrigation  channels ;  but  outside  of  the 
fertilized  tracts  are  bare  mountains  and  sandy 
deserts.  Eastward,  Sind  is  bounded  by  some  of 
the  most  desert  portions  of  Bahawulpur,  Jeysul- 
mir,  and  Balmir,  a  dependency  of  Jodhpur;  and 
the  eastern  portions  of  Sind  itself,  for  from  ten  to 
sixty  miles  within  the  frontier,  are  desert  wastes. 
Northwards  and  westwards  are  rugged  ranges  of 
inhospitable  stone-heaps,  varying  in  height  from 
2000  to  5000  feet,  where  inhabitants,  animal  life, 
vegetation,  and  water  are  altogether  wanting,  and 
divide  the  province  from  the  territories  of  the 
many  Baluch  clans  that  compose  the  State  of 
Kalat.  The  more  habitable  pare  of  Sind  is  a  long 
narrow  tract  of  country  yearly  fertilized  by  tlie 
inundation  of  the  Indus,  with  shifting  sand-heaps 
on  the  east,  and  bare  stony  mountains  on  the 
west.  In  the  delta  of  the  Indus  expansive  lakes 
abound.  From  the  easternmost  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  the  Kurachee  harbour,  nearly  the  whole 
coast  is  a  network  of  channels  and  marine  lagoons, 
and  of  sand-banks  and  mud-banks,  more  or 
less  covered  by  each  advancing  tide.  During 
December  and  the  two  succeeding  montlis,  the 
cold  at  night  is  often  severe,  being  frequently  32^ 
Fahrenheit  at  daybreak,  while  at  noon  it  oftea 
mounts  to  75°  or  86°  in  the  shade. 

To  the  Western  Arabs,  all  eastwards  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  was  known  as  Hind;  but  they 
distinguished  the  two  regions  on  and  beyood 
the  Indus  river  by  the  term  Hind-wa-Sind.  The 
name  of  Sind  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  men- 
tioned both  by  Pliny  and  Arrian  ;  the  one  writes 
it  Sindus  and  the  other  Sind.    Ancient  oriental 


with  either  grain,  barley,  wheat,  or  peas. — Cleg-    geographers  divide  the  country  into  two  districts, 
hom^s  Paniah  Reports^  p.  68.  j  l.ar  ana  Siro,  a  town  called  Halah,  lying  a  little 

SIND,  the  name  of  tne  Indus  river,  and  of  two  '  north  of  Hyderabad,  forming  the  point  where  the 


rivers  in  Central  India.  One  of  these  rises  at 
I^tonti,  on  the  table-land  near  Seronj,  and,  falling 
into  the  Chambal  river  at  its  junction  with  the 
Jumna,  forma  that  sacred  spot  Triveni,  where  a 
shrine  has  been  erected  to  Siva.    The  Chot'ha  or 


Lar  and  Siro  frontiers  unite. 

In  the  7th  century  it  was  described  as  com- 
prising four  principalities,  viz.  Upper,  Middle,  and 
ix>wer  Sind,  and  Cutch,  their  native  names  being 
Siro,  head  or  upper,  Vichalo  or  midland,  and  Lar 


Little  Sind  rises  on  the  table-laud  forming  the  '  or  lower. 

buttress  of  Malwa,  skirting  the  Nerbadda,  and  |  The  district  of  Lar  or  Lower  Sind,  the  ancient 
joins  the  Par.  The  term  is  from  Sin,  an  Indo-  i  Pitasila,  is  the  delta  of  the  Indus  from  Hyderabad 
Scythic  or  Tatar  term,  the  river  Indus  being  the    to  the  sea.. 


Aba-Sin  or  Father  Stream. — Tod  in  Tr,  RAs,  Svc, 
iii.  p.  145. 

SIND,  a  province  of  British  India,  consists  of 
the  lower  valley  and  delta  of  the  Indus,  lying 
letween  lat.  23*  and  28°  40'  N.,  and  long.  66*  50' 
and  71°  E.  Its  area,  including  the  Native  State 
of  Khairpur,  is  54,123  square  miles,  and  its  popu- 
lation in  1881  was  2,537,976.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Baluchistan ;  on  its  north  is  Baluch- 
istan, the  Panjab,  and  Bakhawulpur;  on  the 
east  it  has  the  Kajputana  States  of  Jeysulmir  and 
Jodhpur,  and  on  the  south  the  Arabian  Sea  and 
Hunn  of  Cutch.  Its  sea-coast  is  that  of  the  delta 
of  the  Indus,  and  extends  about  125  miles  between 
Cape  Honze  on  the  W.  and  the  Koree  moutJi, 


In  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  only  places 
mentioned  are  Sindomana,  supposed  to  be  the 
modem  Sehwan,  and  a  city  of  Brahmans,  named  by 
Diodorus,  Harmatelia,  wmch  seems  to  have  been 
the  Brahroana  city  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
A.D.  757.  At  the  present  day  the  principal  places 
in  Middle  Sind  are  Sehwan,  Hala,  Hyderabad, 
and  Omarkot  Hyderabad  is  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Patala  and  the  Nenuikot  of  the  Uiddle 
Ages. 

Ptolemy  has  preserved  the  names  of  several 
places,  as  Barbara,  Sousikana,  Bonis,  and  Kolaka, 
of  which  the  first  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Barbarike  emporium  of  the  reriplus,  and  per- 
haps also  the  same  aa  the  Barce  of  Justin.    Ia 
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the  time  of    the    author  of   the    Periplua,  the    Sammah,  another  Rajput   tribe,    a.d.  1315.    A 


capital  of  Lower  Sind  was  Minoagara,  which  the 
foreign  merchants  reached  by  ascending  the  river 
from  Barbarike.  In  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century,  Hiwen  Thsang  mentions  only  Pitasila  or 
Patala. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  Debal  was  the  chief  sea- 
port of  Sind,  hence  called  Debal  Sindi  It  was 
the  emporium  of  the  Indus,  and  seems  to  have 
been  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Baghan 
river,  below  the  junction  of  the  southern  branch 
of  the  Ghara  or  Sagara  branch,  five  miles  to 
the    north  of  Lari  Bandar.     Lari  Bandar  has 


brief  period  of  changes  was  followed  by  the 
Sammah  tribe  re-establishing  themselves ;  and  in 
A.D.  1360  Muhammad  l*aglmlaq  took  Jam  Beni, 
the  reigning  prince,  to  Dehli,  from  whence  he 
was  honourably  dismissed,  and  in  1380  adopted 
Muhammadanism.  The  Sammah  family  continued 
to  reign  until  a.d.  1519-20,  when  the  last  prince 
was  dethroned  by  Shah  Beg  Arghun,  prince  of 
Kandahar.  Arghun  Khan  Tarkhan  was  grandson 
of  Hulaku  Khan,  grandson  of  Chengiz  Khan. 
One  of  his  descendants,  Shah  Beg  Arghun, 
occupied  Siwi,  and  his  troops  in  December  1514 


been    deserted,   and    the   present   part    of    the    took  the  villages  of  Kakan  and  Baghban,  and 


western  half  of  the  delta  is  Dharaja,  a  few  miles 
east  of  Lari  Bandar.    Dewal  or  Debal  means  a 


returned  to  Siwi.    In  December  1520  he  defeated 
the  Sammah  army,  led  by  Darya  Khan,  and  gave 


temple,  and  several  Sind  towns  had  it  as  a  pre-  Thatta  up  to  plunder.  He  resolved  to  rt^tain 
fix,  as  Debal  Thatta,  Debal  Kangra.  Debal  Sindi  Siwisthau  north  of  the  Lukhi  Hills,  of  which 
eeems  to  have  been  the  port  at  which  Zabeida  of    he  took  possession  after  defeating  the  Sa'ta  and 


the  Arabian  Nights  landed  from  Basra,  and  found 
all  the  people  turned  into  stone. 

Debal  or  Dewal  is  from  Deo,  God,  Alaya,  house 


Sumera  tribes.  He  subsequently  occupied  Bakkar, 
and  moved  down  the  river  with  the  object  of 
invading  Gujerat,  but  died  at  Ghaindaka  in  Juno 


=  the  house  of  God,  a  sacred  city.    Hima-alaya  is    1522.    He  was  succeeded  by  Mirza  Shah  Husain 

the  snow  abode.  Arghun,  who  defeated  a  great  army  near  Thatta, 

Sind  was  found  by  Alexander  (b.c.  327)  well    composed  of  the  Sind  and  Sammah  races,  led  on 


peopled,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  under 
several  chiefs.  From  the  time  of  Alexander  till 
the  khalifat  of  Walid  (a.d.  705-715),  Sind  seems 
to  have  been  chiefly  under  Rajputs  professing 
Hinduism.  No  Buddhist  remains  have  hitherto 
been  observed. 

In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
Sal  dynasty  ruled  from  Kashmir  and  Kanouj  to 
Makranandthe  port  of  Debal  on  the  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Oman,  and  from  Sarat  to  Kandahar  and 
the  Suliman  range.  The  conunencement  of  this 
dynasty  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  in  the  time 
of  Rai  Diwaij  the  capital  was  Alor.  He  was  a 
powerfal  chief,  who  contracted  alliances  with  the 
rulers  of  India.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Rai  Siharas  i.  Rai  Sihasi  was  the  celebrated  son 
of  Rai  Siharas,  and  the  next  was  Siharas  it.,  who 
reigned  42  years,  and  was  killed  in  battle.     He 


If.,  a  Brahman  dynasty  succeeded.  The  reign  of 
the  Rai  dynasty  seems  to  have  extended  to  137 
years. 

Several  places  on  the  Indus  are  named  after 
the  Chach  dynasty,  viz.  Cbachpur,  Ghachar, 
Cbachgaon,  Ghachi.  Ghach  was  the  Brahman  who 
usurped  the  kingdom  of  the  Rai  dynasty  of  Sind. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Shahram  or  Shahrear, 
and  he  is  supposed  to  have  invented  the  game  of 
chess.  He  seems  to  have  reigned  about  a.h.  2, 
A.D.  623-24,  and  to  have  been  succeeded  by  his 
brother.  In  a.h.  93-94,  A.D.  711-712,  Muham- 
mad Kasim,  nephew  of  the  ruling  khalif,  Walid  i., 
led  an  army  of  15,000  men  against  the  ruler  of 
Sind,  raja  Daher,  who  fell  in  battle  before  Alor, 
A.H.  10  Ramzan  93,  a.d.  711.  Kasun  pursued  his 
conquests  northwards  to  Multan.  In  a.h.  99, 
A.D.  717,  on  the  invitation  of  the  ruling  khalif, 
Umar-bin- Abdul  Aziz,  many  of  the  Sind  princes 
adopted  Muhammadanism. 

After  the  Ummia  khalifs,  the  Abbassi  held 
Sind  imtil  a.d.  1025,  when  Al  Qadar  B'lUab,  the 
khalifs'  viceroy,  surrendered  it  to  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni.  In  the  confusion  that  resulted  on 
Mahmud's  death,  a  Rajput  tribe  in  Sind,  called 
Snmrah  or  Sumera,  established  themselves,  a.d. 
1054,  and  held  sway  until  overthrown  by  the 


by  Jam  Firoz.  In  a.d.  1543,  Sind  was  invaded  by 
the  emperor  Humayun.  Shah  Husain  died  a.d. 
1552,  at  a  village  20  cos  from  Thatta,  after  a 
reign  of  32  years.  Elphinstone  says  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Indus,  and  that  the  Arghun  family 
then  became  extinct.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Muza  Isa  Tar  Khan  (great-grandson  of  Arghun 
Khan,  grandson  of  Hulaku  Khan,  grandson  of 
GhengizKhan),  who,  after  a  comparatively  peaceful 
reign,  died  a.d.  1566,  after  a  reign  of  14  years.  His 
son  and  successor  was  Muhammad  Baki.  There 
are  members  of  the  Tar  Khan  family  still  in  Sind, 
and  219,591  in  the  Panjab. 

The  last  two  Asiatic  dynasties  were  the  KuUora 
and  Talpur  tribes.  In  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century,  the  Kullora,  a  Sind  tribe,  took  posses- 
sion of  Sind,  and  were  recognised  by  Nadir 
Shah  or  his  deputies.    The  Kullora  traced  their 


was  a  contemporary  of  Nushirwan.    After  Siharas    descent  from    the    Abbasside    khalifs,   and    the 


Talpuri  from  Mahomed,  but  both  seem  to  be 
Baluch.  The  Talpuri  (Tal  or  Tar,  Borassus 
flabellifoflnis  or  palmyra,  and  Pura,  a  town) 
amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  population  of 
Hyderabad,  which  they  call  Lohri  or  Little  Sind. 
Previous  to  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah,  the 
Kullora,  a  religious  sect,  had  risen  to  power  in 
Sind,  and  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  Nur  Muhammad, 
had  been  recognised  as  governor  of  the  province. 
During  the  rule  of  his  brother,  Gholam  Shah,  the 
connection  of  the  British  Grovemment  with  Sind 
commenced  by  the  establishment  of  factories  at 
Thatta  and  Shah-bunder  in  1758.  In  that  year 
Gholam  Shah  granted  an  order  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  factories  and  for  certain  immunities 
to  trade.  This  order  was  renewed  in  1761 ;  but 
during  the  rule  of  Sirfaraz  Khan,  the  eldest  son 
of  Gholam  Shah,  the  trade  was  so  much  interfered 
with,  that  in  1775  the  British  withdrew  their 
factories.  The  violence  and  tyranny  of  Sirfaraz 
Khan  and  his  successors,  who  from  jealousy 
put  to  death  three  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Talpur 
tribe,  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Kullora  dynasty. 
The  Talpur  chiefs  had  long  held  the  first  place 
in  the  service  of  the  rulers  of  Sind.  To  avenge 
the  death  of  their  chiefs,  the  Talpur  tribe  rose, 
and,  headed  by  Mir  Futteh  All  Khan  Talpur, 
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in  A.D.  1786  expelled  the  Kullora  ruler  Abdul-  >  times,  indeed,  for  two  or  three  succeeding;  ycsrs, 


NabbL  The  measures  which  Futteh  Ali  Khan 
took  to  establish  his  authority  alartned  his  re- 
latives, Mir  Solirab  and  Mir  Thara,  who  fled, 
seized  on  Khairpur  and  Shah-bunder,  and  re- 
nounced the  authority  of  their  kinsman.  Mir 
Futteh  Ali  Khan  was  never  again  able  to  extend 
his  authority  over  the  whole  province,  which 
henceforth  remained  divided  into  three  separate 
principalities,  viz.  Hyderabad  or  Lower  Sind,  under 
Futteh  Ali  Khan  ;  Khairpur  or  Upper  Sind,  under 
Mir  Sohrab :  and  Mirpur,  under  Mir  Thani;  In 
Hyderabad,  Futteh  Ali  divided  his  power  with  his 
three  brothers,  Ghohim  Ali,  Kurm  Ali,  and  Murad 
Ali,  and  from  their  real  or  apparent  unanimity, 
the  brothers  received  the  appellation  of  the  Char 
Yar,  or  four  friends.  In  1799,  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  British  Government  and 
Sind  was  revived,  and  Futteh  Ali  Khan  issued 
an  order  granting  certain  privileges  in  favour  of 
British  trade. 

Sind  fell  to  the  Indian  Government,  from  the 
Muhammadan  Talpur  dynasty,  after  the  battles  of 
Hyderabad  on  the  15th,  of  Meanee  on  the  17  th 
February  1843,  and  of  Dubba  on  the  24th  March 
1843,  all  fought  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  this 
gave  to  the  British  the  course  of  the  Indus  up  to 
Multan.  In  August  1842,  Sir  C.  Napier  had  been 
appointed  to  the  military  command  in  Sind  and 
Baluchistan,  and  invested  with  authority  over  all 
civil  and  political  officers  in  these  territories. 
On  the  14th  February  1843,  the  Amirs,  except 
Nasir  Khan  of  Khairpur,  signed  a  treaty, 
leaving  Mir  Roostum's  rights  to  future  investiga* 
tion.  Next  day  the  residence  of  Major  Outram 
was  attacked  by  8000  of  their  troops.    After  a 


no  ram  falls  in  the  province.    The  N.W.  mon- 
soon deluges  the  Baluchistan  hills,  but  Kurachee, 
in  long.  67°  2'  £.,  is  its  eastern  limit,  and  the 
S.W.  monsoon  ends  abruptly  at  Lakpat  Bandar, 
on  the  boundary  of  Cutch.     In  Upper  Sind,  the 
country  is  divereiBed.    The  Lakhi  range  forms 
an  abrupt  escarpment  facing  the  river,  600  feet 
high.     The  towns  of  Sukkur  and  Rohri  over- 
hang the  stream,  and  lying  in  (he  river  between 
them  is  the  island  fortress  of  Bukkur  with  its 
lofty  castellated  walls,   crowning  the  range  of 
limestone  hills  through  which  the  Indus  streams. 
A  little  to  the  south  of  Bukkur  is  the  island  of 
Sad'h  Bela,  with  its  sacred  shrine.    In  the  Sehwan 
district  is  the  Mauchar  lake,  formed  by  an  ex- 
pansion  of  the  Western  Nara.    During  the  inunda- 
tion it  measures  20  miles  in  length,  and  covers  an 
area  of  about  180  square  miles ;  while  the  £asteni 
Nara,  at  the  same  season,  fonus  dandhs  or  flood 
lakes.    The  extreme  S.E.  border  of  Sind  is  formed 
by  the  Runn,  a  salt-water  waste  with  an  area  of 
7000  square  miles.      In   the  Thar  and  Parkar 
district,  in  the  eastern  portions  of  Khairpur,  and 
in  Rohri  subdivision,  is  the  desert,  which  consists 
of  sand-hills  which  succeed  one  another  like  great 
waves.      The  soil  of  Sind  consists  of  a  plastic 
clay,  strongly  impregnated  with  salt.    The  allnrial 
strip  which  borders  either  bank  of  the  Indus  for 
a  distance  of  12  miles,  is  for  productiveness  the 
best  in  Sind,  and  in  places  on  it  are  eztensiTS 
forests  of  acacia.      The  exhalations  arising  from 
the  pools  left  after  the  annuid  inundations  give 
rise  to  fever. 

Religion, — ^Two-thirds  of  the  population  follow 
Muhammadauism,  17 '84  per  cent  Hinduism,  but 


most  gallant  defence,  the  escort  maae  their  way  all  retain  their  clan  designations.  These  are  molti- 
to  the  main  army.  The  battles  of  Meanee  and  '  tudinous,  and  many  of  the  tribal  names  indicate 
Dubba  subjected  the  whole  of  Sind  to  the  British    the  country  from  which  the  first  immigrants  came^ 


Government,  with  the  exception  of  the  possessions 
of  Ali  Murad,  ivho  was  established  as  chief  of 
Khairpur,  in  the  territories  which  belonged  to 
Mir  Roostum,  both  by  inheritance  and  in  right  of 
the  turband,  as  well  as  in  the  lands  of  which  he 
himself  stood  rightfully  possessed  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest.  But  a  fraud  was  clearly  established 
by  a  commission,  which  met  in  1860^  and  Ali 
Murad  was  degraded  from  the  rank  of  rais  of 
Khairpur,  and  deprived  of  all  his  territories, 
except  those  which  he  inherited  under  his  father^s 
will.  The  revenue  of  his  possessions  in  a.d.  1860 
was  estimated  at  Rs.  3,50,000,  with  power  to 
try  for  capital  offences  any  persons  except  British 
subjects.  After  the  conquest,  the  deposed  Amirs 
were  removed  from  Sind,  and  pensions  were 
granted  them  by  the  British  Government. 

For  British  administrative  purposes  Sind  is 
arranged  into  the  five  districts  of  Kurachee,  Hyder- 
abad, Thar  and  Parkar,  Shikarpur,  and  Upper  Sind 
frontier.  The  valley  is  fertilized  by  the  great 
river,  which,  like  the  Ganges,  the  Irawadi,  and  the 
Kile,  has  an  annual  rise  in  the  summer  months, 
overflowing  its  banks  and  fertilizing  the  soil  to  a 
distance  on  both  sides.  Strabo  (Geogr.  liK  xv.) 
and  Airian  (Hist  Ind.  o.  2)  compare  the  delta  of 
the  river  Indus  to  that  formed  by  the  Nile,  and 
almost  every  part  of  the  delta  has  at  some  time  or 
other  formed  a  channel  for  the  river  or  one  of  its 
tnatiy  branches.  Parts  of  the  territory  are  almost 
rainless;  the  average  fall  of  Sind  and  Cutch  is 
giveia  by  Mr,  Blanford  at  9*2  inches.     Some- 


— Syuds  from  Arabia,  Baluch  from  the  mountain 
region  on  the  west,  descendants  of  slaves  from 
Zanzibar  or  Abyssinia,  with  Mehman  and  Ebaja 
of  Hindu  origin,  with  Awan,  Chuwan,  6u<»i 
Nakhuda,  and  Solang.  Burton  (pp.  368-69)  gives 
79  names  of  Baluch  tribes.  Other  Muhammadans, 
generally  known  as  Sindi,  of  whom  there  tw 
about  300  clans  of  tribes,  are  descendants  of 
converts  from  Hinduism. 

Language. — Persian  was  the  language  of  litera- 
ture, ceremony,  office,  and  epistolary  correspond- 
ence. But  Sindi,  the  language  of  the  people, » 
spoken  from  the  N.  bound^y  of  Kattyawar  as  ntf 
north  as  Bahawulpur,  and  extends  from  the  hilu 
on  the  west  to  the  desert  which  separates  Sind 
from  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Indian  PeninButo. 
There  are  several  dialects  of  it.  It  abounds  in 
Arabic  words.  These  in  the  Urdu  constitute  the 
language  of  the  learned  men,  but  in  Sindi  they 
are  the  words  in  common  use  for  names.  1> 
literature  consists  of  translations  ^  Aiuhtc  re- 
ligious and  moral  works,  and  popdar  traditioosin 
Eoetry,  and  the  Arabic  Nashki  character  is  ruBsi 
y  the  Muhammadans,  but  the  Hindus  bare  a 
separate  written  character.  . 

The  Sindi  Sb  superior  to  most  of  the  dialei^  <» 
Western  India  in  variooa  minor  points  of  «fi»^ 
ment  and  cultivation,  as,  for  instaaoe^  j^^J^\ 
authorized  change  of  terminations  in  IJ?f~^ 
words,  the  reduplication  of  final  or  V^^^"^ 
letters  to  assist  the  rhyme,  and  many  vso^  ^^ 
of  elaboration. 
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AgrieuUure, — The  crops  consist  of  rice,  sor- 
gham,  PeDicillaria  spicata  (spiked  millet),  Indian 
and   in    Upper   Sind  wheat   and  barley. 


oom^ 


The  method  of  clearing  water  -  courses  adopted 
bj  labourers  is  peculiar  to  Sind.  They  are 
attended  in  their  work  by  musicians,  and  the 
excitement  is  kept  up  by  beating  drums  and 
blowing  horns.  Without  these  they  make  no 
pro^rrefls,  but  with  them  the  canal-diggers  of 
Sind  ^iU  do  more  manual  labour  than  any  natives 
of  India.  They  work  uninterruptedly  for  twelve 
hoars,  and  use  a  large  hoe  (phaorah)  with  a  short 
handle.  The  period  for  clearing  the  water- 
oonraes  is  the  first  appearance  of  a  rise  in  the 
river  (March  or  April).  The  seasons  for  crops  in 
Bind  are  two,  Babi  or  spring,  and  Kharif  or 
aatomn,  the  produce  varying  in  portions  of  the 
country.  These  divisions  of  the  year  do  not 
apply  to  climate,  for  they  hardly  exist.  Saltpetre 
abounds  in  the  soil  of  Sind,  particularly  the  lower 
country,  and  is  collected  in  great  quantities.  In 
many  districts  the  surface  of  the  land  is  covered 
with  a  saline  efflorescence. 

The  timber  trees  of  Sind  are  species  of  Acacia, 
Albizzia  lebec,  Avicennia  tomentosa,  Azaderachta 
Indica,  species  of  Capparis,  Geriops,  Gordia,  Dal- 
beigia,  Fopulus  Euphratica,  Prosopis  spicigera, 
and  species  of  Tamarix  and  Zizyphus. 

The  forests,  under  the  rule  of  the  Amirs,  were 
mere  hunting  preserves,  and  were  admirably 
adapted,  from  the  thickness  of  their  underwood, 
lor  the  cover  of  wild  aninials  of  every  sort.  No 
attention  whatever  was  paid  to  their  timber. 

In  Sind,  the  fi;ra8s  called  Sar,  which  perhaps  is 
Arundo  karka,  has  its  culms,  sur  jo  kanee,  made 
into  chairs,  and  its  fiower-stalks,  beaten  to  form 
the  fibres  called  moonyah,  are  made  into  string 
or  twine  (moonyah  jo  naree),  and  into  ropes 
(moonyah  jo  russa). 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Sind  vegetation  consist  of 
planta  which  are  indigenous  in  Africa,  the  desert 
regions  assimilating  with  that  country.  At  least 
one-half  are  common  Nubian  or  Egyptian  plants, 
and  a  considerable  number  is  common  to  tropical 
Africa,  and  South  Arabian  and  Persian  plants 
also  occur  largely. 

The  pasture  grasses  most  relished  by  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  are  Gynodon  dactylon,  the 
sweetest  and  most  nutritious  of  grasses,  and 
abundant  everywhere;  also  Poa  cyoosuroides, 
Andropogon  involutus,  Stend. ;  Antbistiria  ciliata, 
Alopecurus  pratensis,  W.;  DactyJis  glomerata, 
and  Digitaria  sangainalis,  P.S.;  with  the  straw  of 
all  the  grain  grasses  and  millets. 

Amonfist'othar  wild  animals  may  be  mentioned 
the  Gor-khar  or  wild  ass  of  the  deserts,  the  Equus 
onager  of  naturalists. 

The  river  fisheries  afford  a  considerable  export 
trade  in  dried  pullah.  Among  domestic  animals, 
the  camel,  of  tne  one-humped  variety,  ranks  first 
as  a  beast  of  burden,  immense  numbers  being 
bred  in  the  acdt  marshes  of  the  Indus. 

The  wool  of  Sind  forms  a  staple  of  almost  equal 
importance,  though  the  larger  portion  of  the 
quantity  exported  comes,  not  from  the  province 
itself,  but  from  Ferozpur  district  in  the  ranjab, 
and  from  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan. 

The  spirituous  liquors  are  the  ^ra  from 
molasses,  and  kuttala  from  dates;  wine  called 
angnri  II  from  the  Sind  grape;  and  liqueurs 
fonfif  mushki,  turanji,  nusri,  gulabi,  and  kaisari. 


It  abounds  in  mineral  waters,  but  the  situatioli 
of  the  province  and  its  climate  alike  preclude  the 
hope  of  their  ever  being  extensively  useful  to 
Europeans,  though  they  might  be  more  employed 
for  sepoys  and  the  people  of  the  country.^* 
BwrtorCs  Scinde;  Cunningham's  India;  Elliot' h 
India ;  Elphinntone'M  India ;  Gibson*s  Forest 
Reports ;  Ouseley^s  Travels ;  Pennant's  Hindustan 
David  Ross^  C.I.E^  The  Land  of  the  Five  Rivers 
and  Sind;  J.  A.  Murray^  The  Plants  and  Drugs 
of  Sind. 

SINDBAD,  well  known  to  Europe  as  having 
the  history  of  his  voyages  incorporated  in  the 
'lliousand  and  Oae  Nights,  but  they  form  in  Arabic 
a  distinct  and  separate  work,  which  Baron  Wal- 
kenaer  (in  Nouvelles  Annales  des  Voyages,  tom. 
lui.  p.  6)  regards  of  equal  value  with  those  of 
Soliman  and  Abu  Said.  The  voyages  belong  to 
the  9th  century,  when  the  commerce  of  the  Arabs 
under  the  khalifs  of  Baghdad  was  at  its  highest 
activity.  In  his  first  voyage  Sindbad  reaches  the 
country  of  the  maharaja.  This  title  was  given  so 
far  back  as  the  2d  century  to  a  Hindu  king, 
whoso  monarchy  is  said  to  have  comprised  the 
greater  part  of  Southern  India,  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, Sumatra,  and  Java  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  whose  title  continued  to  be  borne  afterwanls 
by  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  disintegrated 
empire,  who  reigned  over  the  kingdom  of  Bija- 
nagar  or  Yijayanagar.  In  Sindbad's  second  voyage 
mention  is  made  of  the  kingdom  of  Riha  (the 
Malay  Peninsula  according  to  some),  and  the 
manner  of  the  preparation  of  camphor,  product 
in  the  mountain  forests  there,  is  accurately 
described.  In  the  third  voyage  the  island  Of 
Silaheth  is  mentioned.  In  the  fourth  he  was 
carried  to  a  country  (Malabar)  where  he  found 
men  gathering  pepper,  and  from  it  he  went  to 
the  island  of  Nacous  (the  Nicobars?)  and  on  to 
Kela  (Quedah  or  Keydah?).  In  the  fifth  voyage 
he  is  shipwrecked  on  the  island  (t.^.  country)  of 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  probably  somewhere  on 
the  Konkan  coast.  Thence  he  crossed  the  sea  to 
the  Maldives,  and  back  again  to  the  pepper 
country  of  Malabar,  passing  on  to  the  peninsula 
of  Gomorin,  where  he  found  the  aloes -wood, 
called  santy,  and  afterwards  to  the  pearl  fisheries 
of  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  whence  he  travelled  back 
to  Baghdad.  In  the  sixth  voyage  he  visited  an 
island  (i,e,  country)  where  were  superb  trees,  of 
the  kinas  named  santy  and  oomary,  and  the  island 
of  Serendib  (Gevlon),  which  was  also  the  limit  of 
his  seventh  and  last  voyage. 

SINDHU.  India  was  first  known  to  the 
Ghinese  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Wu~ti  of  the 
Han  dynasty,  in  the  2d  century  before  Ghrist. 
It  was  then  caUed  Yuan-tu  or  Yin-tu,  that  is 
Hindu  and  Shintu  or  Sindbu.  At  a  later  date  it 
was  named  Thian-tu,  and  this  is  the  form  which 
the  historian  Mat- wan  -  lin  has  adopted.  The 
name  Sindhu  was  taken  from  the  Komans,  the 
Romans  from  the  Greeks,  the  Greeks  from  the 
Persians.  In  Persian  the  initial  s  is  changed  into 
h,  which  initial  h  was  as  usual  dropped  in  Greek. 
It  is  only  in  Persian  that  the  country  of  the  Sindhu 
(Sindhu  is  the  Sanskrit  name  for  river),  or  of  the 
seven  Sindhu,  could  have  been  called  Etindia  or 
India  instead  of  Sindia.  Unless  the  followers  of 
Zoroaster  bad  pronounced  every  s  like  h,  we  should 
never  have  heard  of  the  West  Indies.  The  name 
of  India,  t.e.  Hoddu,  doet  not  occur  in  the  Bible 
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before  the  book  of  Esther,  where  it  is  noticed  as 
the  limit  of  the  territories  of  Ahasuerus  in  the 
east,  as  Ethiopia  was  in  the  west  (i.  1,  viii.  9). 
The  names  are  similarly  connected  by  Herodotus 
(vii.  p.  9).  The  Hebrew  form  Hoddu  is  an 
abbreviation  of  Honadu,  which  is  identical  with 
the  indigenous  names  of  the  river  India,  Hindu 
or  Sindhu,  and  again  with  the  ancient  name  of 
the  country  as  it  appears  in  the  Vendidad,  Hapta 
Hendu.  The  native  form  Sindus  is  noticed  by 
Piiny  (vi.  p.  23).  But  though  the  name  of  India 
occurs  BO  seldom  in  the  Old  Testament,  an  active 
trade  was  carried  on  between  India  and  Western 
Asia.  The  Tyrians  established  their  depots  on  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  procured  *  horns  of 
ivory,'  *  broidered  work  and  rich  apparel  *  (Ezekiel 
xxvii.  15, 24),  by  a  route  which  crossed  the  Arabian 
desert  by  land,  and  then  followed  the  coasts  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  sea.  The  trade  opened  by  Solo- 
mon with  Ophir  through  the  Red  Sea  chiefly 
consisted  of  Indian  articles.  Algummim  (sandal- 
wood), kophim  (apes),  thuccum  (peacocks),  are 
words  of  Indian  origin  (Humboldt,  Kosmos,  ii. 
p.  133),  to  which  we  may  add  the  Hebrew  names 
of  the  topaz,  pitdah,  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
pita. — MuUers  Lectures,  p.  215. 


cause  of  the  after-fame  of  the  house  of  Sindia,  by 
bringing  Mahdaji  to  the  front  as  its  responsible 
leader.  Mahdaji  escaped  from  the  battle  more 
by  accident  than  by  the  fleetness  of  his  steed. 
Pursued  by  an  Afghan  horseman,  his  tired  charger 
was  unable  to  carry  him  to  a  place  of  safety,  and, 
stumbling  over  a  ditch,  the  Mahratta  chief  lay  at 
the  mercy  of  his  assailant  The  Afghan  struck 
him  on  the  knee  with  his  battle-axe,  but  was  con- 
tent to  retire  with  the  spoil  of  his  personal  orna- 
ments and  of  his  horse.  Mahdaji  escaped  with 
the  assistance  of  a  water-carrier,  also  fleeing  from 
the  battle,  but  he  carried  the  limp  to  his  grave. 

The  overthrow  at  Panipat  was  so  complete,  that 
the  Mahrattas,  who  before  it  had  seemed  to  grasp 
the  empire  of  Hindustan,  were  after  it  obliged  for 
a  time  to  content  themselves  with  a  very  sub- 
sidiary part  in  its  affairs,  but  Mahdaji  endeavoured 
to  regain  supremacy.  By  the  aid  of  Mahdaji^s 
army,  the  emperor  Shah  Alam  M'as  reinstated  on 
the  throne  of  Dehli,  and  Rohilkhand  was  overrun 
by  the  Mahratta  horsemen. 

Mahdaji  had,  after  his  return  from  the  north, 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  establishing  his 
authority  throughout  the  possessions  he  had 
inherited.     But  when  he  had  secured  his  estates. 


SINDHU,  a  Jat  clan  in  the  Pan  jab.     They  are  '  his  next  thought  became  how  he  might  turn  them 


steady,  good  farmers,  a  sturdy,  stalwart  people. 

SINDIA,  the  family  name  and  regal  title 
which  designate  the  sovereign  uhose  capital  is 
Gwalior,  and  who  has  the  title  of  maharaja.  The 
territories  over  which  the  Maharaja  Sindia  rules 
fonn  part  of  what  the  British  term  Central  India. 
The  Sindia  family  are  Mahrattas,  and  came  from 
near  Satara.  Ranaji,  the  first  member  of  the 
Sindia  family  of  not«  (1724),  commenced  his 
career  as  the  carrier  of  the  slippers  of  Balaji  Rao, 
Peshwa.  His  care  in  the  performance  of  this 
menial  duty  attracted  his  master^s  attention,  who 
appointed  him  to  a  command  in  the  pagah  or 
bodyguard  horse.  From  this  his  rise  to  the  first 
rank  of  Mahratta  chiefs  was  rapid.  He  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  several  bodies  of  norse, 
with  whicti  he  carried  on  raids,  even  into  the 
territory  of  the  emperor  of  Dehli,  and  some  of  the 
lands  he  then  overran  still  form  part  of  the 
appendages  of  the  Gwalior  rule.  Ranaji's  achieve- 
ments might  have  perished  with  him  after  his 
death  in  1759,  had  he  not  been  succeeded  by  a 
man  of  still  more  striking  capacity  than  his  own. 
His  youngest  son,  Mahdaji,  although  he  did  not 
at  once  succeed  to  the  family  ja^ir  in  Malwa, 
has  always  been  considered  his  political  heir, 
because  it  was  he  who  continued  the  work  of 
establishing  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Sindia. 

Mahdaji  Sindia's  career  had  little  more  than 
begun  when  he  found  a  great  opportunity  for 
showing  the  nobility  of  his  character  on  the  fatal 

Elains  of  Panipat.  On  that  day  Mahdaji  proved 
imself  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  The  contingents 
of  Holkar  and  Sindia  formed  the  right  wing  of 
the  Indian  army,  but  Mulhar  Rao  left  his  youthful 
comrade  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  engagement 
alone,  and  the  Mahratta  forces  were  utterly 
defeated.  Among  the  principal  consequences  of 
this  signal  defeat  were  the  accession  of  Mahdaji 
to  the  full  title  of  Sindia,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  all  his  relatives,  and  the  commencement 
of  a  bitter  rivalry  between  him  and  his  neighbour 
Holkar.  The  disaster  of  Panipat,  which  threatened 
the  family  with  extinction,  was  really  the  main 


into  a  kingdom.  In  order  to  attain  his  object  he 
formulated  a  policy  of  his  own,  by  means  of  which 
he  hoped  to  render  himself  as  independent  of  his 
own  suzerain,  the  pe^wa,  as  of  the  Moghul 
emperor.  He  reorganized  his  army,  and  was  the 
first  of  his  race  to  train  an  infantry  force,  and  to 
employ  European  officers,  —  De  Boigne,  1784 
Colonel  Fremont,  1792-98  ;  Major  Gardner,  1794 
Colonel  Pexron,  1794;  Colonel  Drugeon,  1797 
Colonel  Duprat,  1798 ;  Colonel  Sutherland,  1795 
Colonel  Pohlmann,  1799. 

For  thirty  years  he  thus  made  himself  the 
greatest  potentate  in  Central  India,  and  it  was 
during  this  period  that  the  house  of  Sindia  was 
first  arrayed  in  arms  against  the  British.  The 
early  encounters  of  this  campaign  were  in  his 
favour.  The  convention  of  Wargaum  closed  a 
campaign  of  incapacity,  and  Mahdaji  issued  from 
his  first  contest  with  the  British  with  increased 
reputation.  The  next  campaign,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Colonel  Goddard,  left  Mahdaji's  position 
intact,  although  the  capture  of  Gwalior  fort  was 
a  rude  shock  to  the  self-esteem  of  native  warriors. 
With  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Salbye,  Mah- 
daji was  again  left  to  prosecute  his  schemes  for 
establishing  his  supremacy  among  the  Mahrattas. 
In  1788  he  again  entered  Dehli  to  replace  the 
aged  Shah  Alam  on  the  throne,  and  five  years 
later  he  marched  on  Poona  to  assert  his  pro- 
eminence  in  the  councils  of  the  peshwa.  He 
succeeded  in  bis  object,  and  his  prospects  were 
rendered  still  more  brilliant  by  the  intelligence 
of  a  decisive  victory  gained  by  his  troops  over 
his  rival  Holkar,  when  his  career  was  suddenly 
terminated  by  death  in  1794  near  Poona.  His 
formidable  army,  organized  under  French  officers, 
had  made  him  in  reality  the  ruler  of  Hindustan, 
though  nominally  the  servant  of  the  peshwa. 
He  had  played  a  most  important  part  in  the 
struggle  which  took  place  for  the  peshwa^s  office, 
after  the  death  of  Madho  Rao,  Bullal.  He  was 
the  chief  support  of  the  party  of  Nana  Faroavis. 
When  peace  was  oonduded  with  the  Mahrattas 
by  the  treaty  of  Salbye  in  1781,  Sindia  was  Hie 
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mutual  guarantee  of  both  powera  fur  its  observ- 
ance. Under  the  3d  article  of  this  treaty,  the 
right  of  the  British  Government  to  the  pargana 
and  town  of  Baroach  was  recognised.  jBy  this 
treaty  the  independent  power  of  Mahdaji  Siudia, 
in  his  relation  to  the  British  Government,  was 
first  recognised,  but  in  all  other  respects  he  con- 
tinued ostentatiously  to  proffer  subjection  to  the 
peshwa. 

Mahdaji  Sindia  died  in  1794,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grand-nephew  Dowlat  Rao  Sindia. 
During  the  distractions  which  followed  on  the 
death  of  the  peshwa  Madho  Rao  Narain,  Sindia 
was  able  to  place  Baji  Rao  in  power.    When  by 
the  treaty  of  Bassein  the  British  Government  had 
recovered  its  influence  at  Poena,  and  established 
a    subsidiary  force    there,  Dowhit    Rao    Sindia 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  raja  of  Berar  to 
defeat  the  objects  of  the  treaty,  and  he  opposed 
General  Wcllesley's  plan.     But  in  the  campaign 
which  followed,  the  power  of  Sindia  was  com- 
pletely broken,  both  in  Upper  and  Central  India, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to 
sign  the  treaty  of  Surjee  Anjengaum  in  1808, 
by  which  he  was  stripped  of  his  territories  in 
Hindustan  and  south  of  the  A  junta  Hills,  with 
the  exception  of  some    hereditary  villages,  and 
resigned  his  claims  on  his  former  feudatory  rajas 
with  whom  the  British  Government  had  made 
treaties.    A  subsequent  treaty  was  concluded  on 
the  23d  November  1805.    Sindia,  however,  coun- 
tenanced the  Pindaras  in  1817.    The  subsequent 
open  defection  of  the  peshwa  and  the  raja  of 
Berar  shook  the  stedfastness  of  Sindia  to  his 
engagements.      The  strong  fortress  of  Asirgarh 
was  not  surrendered  as  stipulated  by  the  treaty, 
and  it  therefore  became  necessary  to  reduce  it  by 
force.    In  the  captured  fort  a  letter  was  found  in 
which  Sindia  directed  the  governor -to  obey  all 
orders  of  the  peshwa,  who,  by  attacking  the  Resid- 
ency at  Poona,  had  declared  war  with  the  British 
Government.      In  consequence  of  this  want  of 
good  faith,  Sindia  was  required  permanently  to 
cede  the  fort  of  Asirgarh.     Dowlat  Rao  Sindia 
died  in  March  1827.      He  left  no  son,  and  a 
youth    of    eleven    years,    named    Moogut    Rao, 
declared  to  be  the  nearest  relation  of  Dowlat 
Kao,  was  adopted,  was  married  to  the  grand- 
daughter of  Dowlat  Rao  by  Baiza  Bai,  and  was 
placed  in  power,  with  the  title  of  Ali  Jah  Jankoji 
Rao  Sindia,   under  the    regency  of  Baiza  Bai. 
Baiza  Bai    acknowledged    this   succession   most 
reluctantly,  and  maintained  that  it  was  her  late 
husband's  intention  that   she  should    hold  the 
regency  during  her  life.     The  rule  of  maharaja 
Jankoji  Sindia  was  very  weak.      Although  the 
Baiza  Bai   had  no  strong  party  within  Gwalior 
territories,  she  did  not  cease  to  intrigue  and  to 
use  freely  for  this  purpose  a  sum  of  Rs.  37,00,000, 
which  she  had  been  awarded  as  her  private  pro- 
perty.     Jankoji   Sindia  died  on  7th   February 
1843.     He  had  no  children.     Tara  Rani,  how- 
ever, the  maharaja^s  widow,   a  young    girl  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  state  and  the  army,  adopted  Bageerut 
Rao,  son  of  Hunwunt  Rao,  usually  called  Babaji 
Sindia,  the  nearest,  though  a  very  distant,  relative 
of  the  maharaja,  and  the  adoption  was  recognised 
by  the  British  Government.    The  boy  was  then 
about  eight  years  of  age.     He  assumed  the  title 
of  All  Jah  Jyoji  Rao  Sindia.    The  Mama  Sahib, 


who  appeared  to  possess  the  greatest  influence, 
and  was  attached  to  British  interests,  was  chosen 
by  the  chiefs  as  regent.    But  troubles  again  arose 
through  the  instigations  of  Dada  Khasji  Wala, 
who  was  at  length  delivered  up.    An  interview 
was  agreed  upon  between  the  governor-general 
and  the  maharaja,  which  was  to  take  place  at 
Hingoona  on  26th  December  1843,  but  the  maha- 
rani  and  her  son  were  held  in  restraint  by  the 
mutinous  troops,  and  on    the  29th  December, 
when  the  Britisn  army  was  taking  up  its  advanced 
ground,  it  was  fired  on   by  the  Gwalior  troops. 
The    battles  of  Maharajpur   and  Punniar  were 
fought  the  same  day,  and  ended  in  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Gwalior  army,  and  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  territory 
yielding  18  lakhs  a  year  should  be  ceded  to  the 
British  Government  for  the  maintenance   of  a 
contingent  force,  and  other  lands  for  the  payment 
of  the  debts  of  the  state  to  the  British  Government, 
and  expenses  of  the  war ;  that  the  army  should 
be  reduced  to  6000  cavaliy,  3000  infantry,  and 
200  gunners,  with  32  guns ;  that  the  government 
during  the  minority  should  be  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  of  the  British  Resident ;  and  that 
the  just  territorial  rights  of  the  Gwalior  State 
should  be  maintained  by  the  British  Government. 
From  that  time  till  the  rebellion  and  revolt  of 
1857  there  was  little  change  in  the  relations  of 
the  British  Government  with  the  Gwalior  State. 
By  the  mutiny  of  the  Contingent  in  June  1857, 
the  Political  Agent  was  forced  to  quit  Gwalior. 
In  June  1858  the  maharaja  was  deserted  by  hia 
troops  on  the  approach  of  the  rebels  under  Tantia 
Topee.     He  and  his  minister  were  compelled  to 
flee  to  Agra.      On  19th  June,  Gwalior  was  re* 
taken  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose*s  force,  and  the  maharaja 
was  re-established  in  his  palace.     From  that  date 
the  confidence  of  the  maharaja  was  entirely  with- 
drawn from  his  minister,  to  whom  he  conceived 
an    intense  dislike.      Dinkur  Rao  was   at   last 
removed   from    office    in    December  1859,  and 
Balaji  Chimnaji  was    appointed    in    his    stead, 
with  the  conciurence  of  the  British  Government. 
Since  that  time  the  maharaja  has  himself  superin- 
tended the  whole  of  his  affairs.     For  his  services 
during  the  mutinies,  Sindia  received  a  sunnud 
conferring  on  him  the  right  of  adoption.    He  was 
also  informed  that  lands  yielding  .three  lakhs  of 
rupees  a  year  would  be  added  to  his  territories ; 
that  permission  would  be  given  to  him  to  raise 
his  infantry  from  3000  to  5000  men,  and  his 
artillery  from  32  to  36  guns ;  that  the  arrears  due 
to  the  British  Government  on  account  of  the 
deficiency  in  revenues  of  the  districts  assigned 
under  the  treaty  of  1844  would  be  remitted,  and 
that  no  payments  would  in  future  be  claimed 
should  these  revenues  fall  short  of  18  Likhs ;  and 
the  annual  payment  of  10,000  rupees  out  of  the 
revenues  of  Burwa  Saugor  in  the  Jhansi  district 
would  be  hereditary.    These  modifications  of  the 
treaty  of  1844  were  embodied  in  a  new  treaty 
concluded  on  12th  December  1860.    The  raja  of 
Amjhera,  tributary  to  Sindia,  paid  annually  to 
the  Gwalior  State  a  tribute  of  35,000  rupees, 
under  an  engagement  mediated  by  the  British 
Government.    This  tribute  was  part  of  the  sums 
assigned  in  1844  for  the  payment  of  the  Con- 
tingent, and  is  now  payable  by  Sindia  to  the 
British  Government  under  the  treaty  of  1860. 
Beeddes  thiSt  the  maharaja  contributes  20,000  Halee 
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rupees  towards  the  payment  of  tbe  Malwa  Bhil  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  circumference  ia 
corps.  Formerly  Sindia  contributed  only  8000  fringed  by  a  pretty  deep  belt  of  mangrove  forest, 
rupees  to  this  corps,  and  the  raja  of  Amjhera    Bukit  Timah  is  a  graniuc  hill  about  530  feet  hisrh 


contributed  4000  rupees.  But  when  Amjhera 
was  confiscated  and  made  over  to  Sindia  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rebellion  of  the  raja  in  1857,  it 
was  made  subject  to  a  payment  of  20,000  rupees, 
no  further  contribution  being  required  on  ac- 
count of  Gwalior.  Including  the  cessions  to 
Sindia  under  the  treaty  of  1860,  the  territories 
of  the  Gwalior  State  are  estimated  to  contain 
a  copulation  of  about  2,500,000  souls,  and  to 
yield  a  revenue  of  93,09,102  rupees,  of  which 
78,38,900  rupees  are  derived  from  the  land-tax, 
14,70,202  rupees  from  customs,  and  the  rest 
from  the  tributes  of  feudatories.  After  the 
capture  of  Gwalior  by  the  force  under  Sir  Hugh 
Rose  in  1858,  the  fort  of  Gwalior  continued  to 
be  held  by  British  troops.  During  the  negotia- 
tions, however,  which  ended  in  the  treaty  of  12th 
December  1860,  Ix)rd  Canning  promised  that  the 
fort  should  be  restored  to  Sindia,  when  this 
could  with  Stifety  be  done.  It  was,  however, 
finally  decided  in  1864  that  the  cantonment  of 
Morar  should  be  maintained,  and  it  therefore 
became  necessary  that  the  Gwalior  fort  should 
continue  to  be  garrisoned  by  British  troops. — 
Treaties,  Engagementt,  and  Sunnuds ;  Annals  of 
Indian  Administration;  Friend  of  India.  October 
1868. 

SIND-SAGUR,  a  doab  of  the  Panjab.  Its 
population  are  chiefly  Muhammadans.  They  are 
a  line  hardy  race,  with  long  flowing  beards  and 
large  turbauds.  The  bards  of  the  Kheechee  relate 
that  all  Sind-Sagur  formerly  belonged  to  them. — 
Rajasthan,  ii.  p.  233. 

8ING.  No  nation  is  more  closely  united  by 
the  ties  of  clanship,  which  they  designate  by  the 
word  sing,  than  the  Chinese.  All  the  many 
millions  are  divided  into  rather  more  than  400 
sing ;  those  who  belong  to  the  same  sing  consider 
each  other  as  relations,  descended  from  the  same 
ancestor,  and  bound  in  duty  to  lend  mutual  help. 
This  excellent  custom  degenerates  frequently  into 
that  exclusive  partiality  which  is  so  repugnant 
to  the  spirit  of  true  philanthropy.  One  sing  is 
opposed  to  the  other,  one  clan  oppresses  the 
other ;  they  proceed  even  so  far  as  to  engage  in 
open  hostUities.  The  ties  of  nearer  relationship 
'are  still  closer.  A  Chinese  is  taught  by  his  sages 
to  love  his  relations. — Gutdaff's  Chinese  History^ 
l  p.  207. 

SINGALLY  and  Sozille  are  the  maws  or 
sounds  of  two  fishes,  and  largely  exported  from 
Calcutta. 

SINGAPORE  ISLAND,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  lat.  1**  17'  N., 
and  long.  lOS"*  50'  £.,  is  separated  from  the  con- 
tinent by  a  narrow  strait,  in  some  places  less  than 
a  mile  in  width.  Singapore  was  first  settled  in 
A.D.  1160  by  Sri  Sura  Bawana,  and  from  an 
inscription,  now  destroyed,  on  a  sandstone  rock 
on  a  narrow  point  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Singapore  river,  it  would  appear  that  raja 
Suran  of  Amdan  Nagara,  after  conquering  the 
state  of  Johore  with  his  Kling  troops,  proceeded 
to  Tamask  about  a.d.  1201,  returned  to  Kling, 
and  left  this  stone  monument. 

The  island  consists  of  a  number  of  low  hills  and 
ridges,  with  narrow  and  rather  swampy  flats  inter- 


but  the  rest  of  ^e  island  is  composed  of  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  amongst  which  sandstone  occupies 
a  prominent  place.  Government  Hill  is  about 
160  feet  high.  The  Bukit  Timah  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  island. 

During  the  administration  of  Sir  Stamfonl 
Raffles,  on  the  6th  February  1819,  for  a  sum  of 
60,000  dollars,  and  a  yearly  stipend  of  24,000 
dollars  for  life,  the  sultan  of  Johore  made  over 
the  island  of  Singapore  to  the  British,  and  it  was 
finally  ceded  by  treaty  on  2d  August  1824  to  the 
British  bv  the  sultan. 

The  island  is  25  miles  in  length,  and  about  a 
third  of  that  distance  in  breadth,  has  an  area  of 
206  square  miles  (1,423,000  acres),  and  a  popu- 
lation (at  the  census  3d  April  1882)  of  139,208. 

The  total  imports  and  exports  (in  doUais) 
during  the  last  decade  were  as  follows  : — 

Imports.      Exports. 
1870, 39,058,56431,731,022 


1871,  36,766,63032,003,807 

1872,  43,415,383  39,020,121 

1873,  47,880,090  41,752,145 

1874,  46,887,07041,508,798 

1875,  43,766,201 41,619,519 


Imports.       Exports. 

1876,  45.466,070  40,614,783 

1877,  49,327,31741,428,407 

1878,  47,259,33739.421,921 

1879,  66,278,292  49;250.238 
1880, 60,675,733  54,578.981 
1881,  70,699,68258,001,188 


In  Singapore  free  port,  the  only  charges  arc 
the  Straits  light  dues,  which  are  1  anna  or  2J 
cents  per  registered  ton  on  merchant  vessek 
All  national  ships  are  free  of  this  also.  In  Singa- 
pore, measures  of  capacity  are  rarely  used,  and 
these  only  with  certam  articles,  such  as  tobacco, 
etc. 

16  tael  make  1  catty  =  1  lb.  5  oz.  5i  grs,,  or  1|  lb. 
avoirdupois. 
100  catties  make  1  (Chineee)  pikul  ^  133i  Ibt.  avoir- 
dupois. 
40  (Chmese)  pikuls  make  1  royan. 
2  (Malay)  pikuls  make  1  char. 

The  Malay  catty  weighs  24  Spanish  dollars. 
The  Chinese  catty  weighs. 22 J  Spanish  dollars. 
Rice  is  sold  by  the  royan  of  40  pikuls.  The 
native  merchants  buy  imported  produce  from  the 
islands  by  the  Malay  pikul,  but  sell  it  by  the 
Chinese  pikul.  Singapore  timber  is  conveyed  in 
huge  rafts,  500  or  600  feet  long  and  60  or  70  feet 
broad,  with  atap-leaved  houses  on  the  top  ;  each 
raft  containing  about  2000  logs,  bound  together 
by  rattan  rope. 

SINGASUN  is  the  ancient  term  for  the  Hindu 
throne,  eignifyiug  *  the  lion-seat'  Charun  bards, 
who  are  all  maharajas,  *  great  princes,'  by  cour- 
tesy, have  their  seats  of  the  hide  of  the  lion,  tiger, 
panther,  or  black  antelope.— iJamlAan,  i.  p.  293. 

SIXGAURGARH,  hill  fort  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  situated  in  lat.  23°  32'  30"  N.,  and 
long.  79°  47'  E.,  26  miles  N.W.  of  Jubbulpur  city. 
It  is  on  a  high  hill,  commandiDg  the  narrow  San- 
grampur  valley.  It  was  founded  by  raja  Bel,  a 
Chandela  Rajput ;  it  was  enlarged  by  raja  Dolpat 
Sa  of  Garha-Mandla,  who  made  it  the  seat  of 
government  about  1540.  It  was  the  scene  of  the 
defeat  of  Rani  Durgavati  by  Asaf  Khan,  an 
officer  of  Akbar;  and  the  fort  stood  a  siege  of 
nine  months  in  the  days  of  Aurangzeb. — Imp.  Gaz. 

SINGBHUM,  a  British  district  in  Bengal 
lying  between  lat  21°  69'  and  22''  53'  N.,  and 
between  long.  85°  2'  and  86*^  56'  E. ;  area,  8897 

._^__, ^.  „„, — ^^  «^«, «*«..-  ,  square  miles;  population,  322,396.     The  district 

vening.    In  several  places  the  sea-face  is  elevated,  '  forms  the  S.E.  portion  of  the  Chutia  Kagpor 
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division.  It  is  made  up  of  the  Government  estate 
of  Kolhan  or  Ho-desam,  the  fiscal  division  of 
Dhalbhum,  and  the  political  estates  of  Parahat, 
kSaraikala,  and  Kbarsawao. 


SINGPHO,  an  uncivilised  tribe  oocupying  the 
hills  bordering  the  extreme  eastern  frontier  of 
Assam.  They  entered  the  Assam  valley  from 
Borma  about  a.d.  1773«  and  are  now  settled  in 


The  central  portion  of  Singbhum  consLats  of  a    the  tract  in  lat  26^  and  27°  N.,  and  long.  96°  £. 


long,  unduhiting  tract  of  country,  running  east 
and  we&t,  and  enclosed  by  great  hill  ranges.  The 
IIo  or  Larka  Kol  would  no.t  allow  any  strangers 
to  settle  in  or  even  pass  through  the  Kolhan,  and 
]>i1grims  to  Jaganath  had  to  make  a  circuit  of 
several  days*  journey  to  avoid  it.  Among  ab- 
original tribes,  the  most  numerous  are  the  Kol, 
150,925  in  1872;  Santal,  51,182;  Bhumij, 
37,253 ;  and  the  Bhuiya,  12,078.  The  bulk  of 
the  Kul  enumerated  above  are  Ho,  otherwise 
called  Larka  or  ^fighting'  Kol.  Phygically,  the 
Singbhum  Ho  are  the  finest  of  all  the  Kohirian 
tribes.  The  meu  average  5  feet  5  or  6  inches  in 
height,  the  women  5  feet  2  inches ;  and  both  men 
aud  women  are  noticeable  for  t^eir  fine  erect 
carriage,  and  long,  free  stride.  Even  wealthy 
men  move  about  all  but  naked  as  proudly  as  if 
they  were  dad  in  purple  aud  fine  linen,  llie  Ho 
are  fair  marksmen  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  and 
great  sportsmen.  They  are  a  purely  agricultural 
people,  aud  their  festivals  are  ail  connected 
with  that  pursuit.  Brahmans  in  Singbhum  in 
1872,  4098;  Khandait,  2255;  llajputs,  1718; 
liastoral  Goala,  34,987 ;  Tanti,  or  weavers,  20,758; 
and  Kurmi,  cultivators,  19,667. 

In  Singbhum,  occasionally,  in  the  markets,  a 
young  man  will  pounce  on  a  girl  and  cany  her 
off  by  force,  his  friends  covering  the  retreat  In 
1857  the  raja  of  Purahat  joined  in  the  rebellion, 
many  of  the  Larka  Kol  following  him.  A  Chris- 
tian misbion  went  to  Chutia  Nagpur  in  1845,  and 
has  made  much  progress  amongst  the  Dhangar 
race. — Dalion,  pp.  163,  181 ;  Imp,  Oaz, 

SINGH,  from  Sin'h  or  Sinha,  a  lion;  a  title 
oome  by  several  military  castes  of  Northern  India, 
by  Rajputs,  by  Brahmans,  and  likewise  by  Sikhs 
of  Jat  race  when  following  the  military  pro- 
fession. When  a  Man  {hi  Singh  dies,  leaving  no 
male  offspring,  his  brothers  or  his  nephews  of  the 
full  blood  assume  the  right  of  succession,  to  which 
the  widows  become  competitors.  According  to 
the  Shastras  (if  they  may  be  considered  applicable 
to  public  propertv  and  chiefships),  the  prior  title 
of  the  wiaows  is  held ;  but  the  Sikhs,  with  a  view 
to  avoid  an  open  and  direct  violation  of  a  known 
law,  have  a  custom,  termed  Kurawa  or  Chadar- 
dalna,  which  obtains  in  every  family  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  the  Bhai :  the  eldest  surviving 
brother  of  the  deceased  places  a  white  robe  over, 
and  the  nat'h  or  ring  in  the  nose  of  the  widow, 
which  ceremony  constitutes  her  his  wife. — Steiri' 
hack's  Panjab,  p.  79 ;  Wilson. 

SINGHALESE,  the  general  term  in  use  to 
designate  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  and  also 
the  Ceylon  language.    The  population  comprises 


Colonel  Dal  ton  says  they  are  known  to  the  Bur- 
mese as  Ka-Ku  and  Ka-Khyen,  but  that  on 
entering  Assam  they  called  themselves  Singpho, 
which  in  their  language  means  man.  They  occupy 
both  the  north  and  the  south  of  the  Patkoi  moun- 
tain, and  are  near  the  Hukong  valley  or  Paven- 
dwen,  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  Another  body, 
the  Mirip  Singpho,  dwell  farther  east,  in  long.  97° 
E.,  between  the  Shooay-doung-gyee  and  the  Ira- 
wadi,  and  near  them,  near  the  Hukong  valley, 
are  the  amber  mines,  1000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  in  lat.  26°  20'  N.,  aud  long.  96°  E.  Their 
first  settlements  in  Assam  were  on  the  Tenga- 
prani,  £.  of  Sadiya,  and  on  the  Bori  Dihang  liver 
in  Namrup,  under  their  chiefs  called  Gam,  La,  and 
Thu  or  Du.  'J  hey  are  a  fine  athletic  Mongoloid, 
olive-yellow  coloured  race,  above  the  usuhI  stan- 
dard, capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue,  but 
addicted  to  opium  and  spirits ;  hair  abundant ; 
fond  of  amber  ear  ornaments  and  of  the  deo- 
mani  (god-bead),  a  bright- coloured  bead.  The 
men  tattoo  their  lower  limbs,  and  the  married 
women  from  the  ankles  to  the  knees.  They  are 
polygamists.  They  burv  their  dead  until  decom- 
posed, and  afterwards  the  bones  are  placed  in  a 
coffin  and  decked  out  On  the  demise  of  a  parent, 
the  eldest  son  takes  the  landed  property  and  the 
youngest  son  the  personal  property,  the  inter- 
mediate sons  remaining  with  their  eldest  brother. 

The  principal  tribes  on  the  frontier  of  Upper 
Assam  are  the  Muttuk,  the  Khamti,  and  the 
Singpho.  The  Bur  Senaputti,  or  chief  of  the 
Muttuk  branch  of  the  Singpho,  entered  into  an 
engagement  in  May  1826,  whereby  he  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  the  British,  and  bound 
himself  to  supply  800  soldiers  in  time  of  war. 
The  management  of  the  country  was  left  in  his 
own  hands,  except  as  regards  capital  offences. 
In  January  1835  the  obligation  to  supply  troops 
was  commuted  to  a  money  payment  of  R&  1800 
a  year.  In  1826,  similar  agreements  were  made 
with  the  Khamti  chief  of  Sadiya,  but  in  1839 
they  attacked  the  town  of  Sadiya,  and  many 
persons,  as  also  Colonel  White,  the  political  agent, 
were  slain.  Agreements  were  also  made  in  May 
1886  with  the  Singpba  These  tribes  were  impli- 
cated in  the  KhamU  rising  in  1839,  but  they  were 
allowed  to  surrender  under  conditions.  Many  of 
the  Singpho  clans  have  become  extinct,  and  the 
main  hodj  have  left  Assam  for  Hukong  in 
Upper  Burma. 

SINHACHALAM,  a  temple  in  the  Vixagapatam 
district  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  in  lat  17°  46' 
N.,  and  long.  88°  11'  8"  E.  It  is  on  a  hill  (800 
feet  above  sea-level),  6  miles  N.W.  of  Vizaga- 


Europeans  and  persons  of  mixed  descent,  with  ,  patam  town.    The  shrme  is  in  a  wooded  glen, 
the  Bunrher  of  pure  Dutch  descent,  also  Tamil  or    containing  springs  and  beautiful  cascades.    It  is 


Dravkla,  Rhodia,  Chalia,  Veddah,  Kandyan,  and 
Grattaru.    See  Ceylon  ;  India. 


dedicated  to  the  lion  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and 
held  in  great  veneration.    It  is  believed  to  hare 


SINGHANA,  town   in    Jeypore    State,  Raj-    been  built  by  the  Gajapati  kings  of  Oriasa  about 


futana,  situated  in  lat.  28''  5'  N.,  and  long.  75*"  44' 
;.,  95  miles  S.W.  of  Dehli  and  80  miles  north  of 
Jeypore  city.  A  rocky  hill,  2  miles  S.E.  of  the 
town,  oontama  abundance  of  copper  ore  of  a  poor 
quality,  yielding  from  2  to  7  per  cent,  of  metal. — 
tnp,  GasL 


I 


the  18th  century  AJ>.—Imp.  Gaz. 

SINHALA,  a  Buddhist  king,  of  whpse  corona- 
tion a  representation  occurs  in  the  caves  of 
A  junta. 

SINHASANA,  or  Lion  Seat,  the  throne  on 
which  a  sitting  Buddha  is  figured.     When  the 
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Mahayana  sect  became  popular,  other  beincrfi  were 
associated  with  the  Indras,  Bodhisatwas,  Padma- 
pani,  Manjasri.  In  Hindu  temples  the  sinhasan 
or  throne  is  very  handsome  ;  the  usual  supporters 
are  the  sinha,  or  lions  rampant,  trampling  on 
elephants  couchant,  and  ridden  by  amazons  armed 
with  shields  aud  swords.  It  was  applied  particu- 
larly to  the  throne  of  the  Chalukya  dynasty  whilst 
ruling  at  Kalian,  and  literally  means  the  lion*8  seat. 

SINHASANA  DWATRINSATIKA,  or  the 
Thirty-two  Stories  of  the  Speaking  Statues; 
stories  which  were  related  by  the  female  statues 
forming  the  pedestal  of  a  throne  belonging  to  the 
renowned  Vikramaditya,  king  of  Ujjain.  They 
refer  to  Bhoj,  a  king  of  Ujjain,  who  obtained 
possession  of  a  valuable  throne,  but  when  he 
attempted  to  sit  on  it  the  statues  met  him  with 
uncontrollable  laughter,  and  on  his  asking  why 
they  laughed,  one  of  them  related  the  story  of 
king  Vikram,  how  the  throne  was  given  to  Vikram 
by  raja  Bahu  Bui,  and  the  other  statues  followed 
by  other  stories. 

SIN-HOA,  the  country  named  Aurea  Cher- 
sonesus  of  the  great  geographer  Ptolemy,  hajs 
been  shown  by  D'Anville  to  be  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, and  his  Sin-hoa  the  western  part  of  Cochin- 
China. — Tnd,  in  the  16th  Cent, 

SINTOH.  Chin.  A  gigantic  creeping  plant 
which  grows  spontaneously,  extensively  used  both 
by  natives  and  Europeans  in  making  a  lye  or 
wash  for  the  hair,  which  it  is  said  to  clean  and 
strengthen  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

SIN-TU  or  Sin-to  or  Shin-to,  the  state  religion 
in  Japan,  but  its  followers  are  much  less  numerous 
than  the  Buddhists;  the  term  is  derived  from 
Sin,  the  gods,  and  Tu,  faith.  The  priests  of  the 
Buddhist  religion  use  the  Chinese  language  in 
their  worship,  except  in  their  poetry,  which  is  in 
the  Japanese  tongue.  The  Sin-tu  religion,  like 
the  old  pagan  religion  of  Europe,  consists  of  an 
apotheosis  of  all  great  heroes  or  saints,  amongst 
whom  the  Japanese  include  Buddha,  which  ex- 
plains the  great  consideration  shown  by  the 
various  sects  there.  Sin-tu  temples  have  as  gods 
the  emperors,  empress,  the  gods  of  the  sea  (ka- 
mi),  and  a  round  mirror  is  a  sacred  emblem. — 
Sir  J.  E.  Reed. 

SIPAHI.  Hind.,  Pers.,  Turk.  A  sepoy  or 
foot  soldier,  from  Persian  Sipah,  an  army;  and 
hence  the  words  Sipah-salar,  commander-in-chief; 
Sipah-dar,  etc.  Under  the  emperor  Akbar,  the 
Sipah-salar  was  a  viceroy  of  a  subah  or  province, 
from  which,  in  Akbar's  time,  he  was  given  tiie 
designation  of  Subahdar.  The  Dewan  was  a 
revenue  officer  under  the  Subahdar. 

SI-PAIT,  Malay,  meaning  'bitter  wood,'  is 
the  root  of  a  tree  of  Sarawak.  In  substance, 
appearance,  and  lightness  it  precisely  resembles 
the  plye;  but  while  plye  is  tasteless,  si-pait  is 
very  bitter  to  the  taste.  Pait,  in  Malay,  means 
bitter. — Low*s  Sarawak. 

SIPAL,  a  name  of  the  Bhotia  race  occupying 
Sibu  in  Darma,  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya. 

SIPATTA  or  Sih-patt.  Hind.  A  woman's  veU 
or  wrapper,  formed  of  three  pieces  sewn  together. 

SIPHONESTEGIA  CHINENSIS.  Tatannov. 
A  plant  of  Ho-nan  and  other  parts  of  China.  It 
has  square  stems,  topped  with  the  dehiscent  fruit, 
containing  millet -like  seeds,  useful  in  fluxes. — 
Smith, 

SIPHOKIA  ELASTICA,  common  in  the  forests 


of  Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  has  been  introdaced 
into  the  E.  aud  Vf.  Indies.  Condamine  frequently 
mentions  it  in  his  Voyage  down  the  Amazon. 
Caoutchouc  is  the  milky  juice  of  the  plant,  which 
exudes  on  incisions  being  made,  and  solidifies  on 
exposure  to  the  air. — Eng.  Cue. 

SIR,  also  Sar.  Hind.  The  head.  Hence  Sardar, 
a  chief ;  Sir-pesh,  a  forehead  jewel ;   Sir-kar,  a 

Government,  a  superintendent;  Sar-posh,  a  cover, 
ar-band,  or  head-binder,  becomes  with  the  Turks 
turband.     Sir,  in  Pushtu,  a  peak. 

SIRA,  a  municipal  town  in  the  Tnmkur  district 
of  Mysore,  in  lat.  13°  44'  43'  N.,  and  long,  l^"  bV 
16"  E.  A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Kurubar,  who  manufacture  cumblis  or  coarse 
blankets. 

SIRAF.  Arab.,  Hind.,  Pers.  A  banker,  a 
money  dealer,  a  cashier.     It  is  from  the  Arabic 

SIRA  JG  AN  J,  a  town  in  the  Pabna  district, 
Bengal,  and  the  most  important  river  mart  in  the 
province.  It  is  situated  near  the  Jamuoa  or  main 
stieam  of  the  Brahmaputra,  in  lat  24**  26'  58'  N., 
and  long.  89°  47'  6'  E.  It  formerly  stood  upon 
the  bank  of  the  Jamuna ;  but  in  1848  an  excessive 
flood  of  the  river  washed  the  entire  town  away. 
The  traders  thereupon  retreated  some  5  miles 
backward  to  the  new  bank.  Scarcely  a  warehouse 
stands  on  the  river's  brink,  nor  a  tree  to  afford 
shelter.  I^rge  boats  and  flats  lie  anchored  in 
mid-stream ;  fleets  of  smaller  craft  take  shelter  in 
the  natural  bends  of  the  river ;  while  the  merchants 
and  brokers  move  to  and  fro  in  light  dinghis,  to 
conduct  their  transactions  on  the  spot.  The 
principal  native  merchants  are  Marwari,  locally 
known  as  Kaya,  who  are  immigrants  from  Raj- 
putana.  They  are  described  as  honest,  fmgRl, 
and  diligent,  but  quite  uneducated. — Imp,  Gaz, 

SIR  AT.  Ar\b.  In  Muhammadan  belief,  a 
bridge  over  which  all  must  pass  on  the  day  of 
judgment.  It  is  said  to  extend  over  the  midst  of 
hell,  and  to  be  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a  sword. 
In  moving  along  on  it  the  feet  of  l^e  infidel  will 
slip,  and  he  will  fall  into  hell  Are,  but  the  feet  of 
the  Muslim  will  be  firm,  and  carry  hun  safe  into 
paradise.     See  Bridge. 

SIRENIA.  Zeiren,  Gr.  Herbivorous  cetacea,  a 
sub-order  of  the  Cetacese,  as  imder : — 

Order.   Cetaceae,  Whale  tribe.     2  fam.,  8  gen.,  21 

sp.,  viz. — 
Fam,  Delphinida,  5  gen.,  14  sp.,  porpoises ;  Delphiniis, 

8  sp. ;  Steno,  2  sp. ;  Neomeris,  1  sp. ;  PUtaniste, 

2  sp. ;  Globiocepnalas,  1  sp. 
Fam.  Balflenidse,  whales,  4  gen.,  7  sp. ;  Balsnoptera, 

1  sp. ;  Balaena,  4  sp. ;  Physeter,  1  sp. ;  Phocaena, 

1  sp. 
Sub-Obdxr.  Sirenia,  herbivorous  cetaoea.    GeD.  Hali- 

oore,  3  sp. 

SIRGUJA,  a  mountainous  tract  rising  600  to 
700  feet  above  the  level  of  Ohutia  Nagpur.  Chntia 
Kagpur  is  the  country  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
extensive  plateau  of  Central  India,  on  which  the 
Koel,  the  Subunreka,  the  Damuda,  and  other 
rivers  have  their  sources.  It  extends  into  Sirguja, 
and  forms  what  is  called  the  Upar-ghat  or  high- 
land of  Jashpur,  and  it  is  connected  by  a  con- 
tinuous chain  of  hills  with  the  Yindhyan  and 
Kymor  ranges,  from  which  flow  affluents  of  the 
Gkinges,  and  with  the  highUnds  of  Amarkantak, 
on  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Nerbadda.  The 
plateau  averi^  2000  to  3000  feet  above  ^e  level 
of  the  sea,  with  an  area  of  about  7000  aquare 
miles.    It  is  on  all  sides  difficult  of  access.     It  ia 
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a  well-wooded,  undulating  countay,  diversified  by 
ranges  of  hills,  and  Las  a  genial  climate.  The 
population  in  1866  was  estimated  at  about  a 
million,  and  is  formed  of  a  number  of  non -Aryan 
tribes  who  had  fallen  back  to  that  refuge  from 
the  plains,  more  than  half  of  them  being  the  race 
known  to  Europeans  as  Kol.  There  are  21  mahals 
which  form  the  S.W.  frontier,  and  which  may  be 
thus  classified : — 


Snmbalpur  pro- 
per. 
Burgarh. 
Kiiigarh. 

Patna  proper. 
Phuljhur. 


The  Sumhulpwr  Gfroup. 


SQktt 
Oangpoore. 
SnrQnghur. 
Bunnie. 

The  Patna  Group, 

I  Bora  Samur.         I 
Khuriar. 


Bamra. 
Behra  Cole. 
Sonepore. 


Bindra  Nowa- 
garb. 


Sirgnja  proper. 
Jashpar. 


The  Sirgvja  Group. 

I  Udaipur,  I  Chang  Bahar. 

I  Korea.  ) 

Singhhum, 

The  territories  comprised  in  the  Sumbulpur 
and  Patna  groups  were  ceded  to  the  British 
Indian  Government  by  the  treaty  of  1803  with 
Ragoji  Bhousla.  They  were  all,  except  Raigarh, 
restored  in  1806,  but  finally  reverted  to  the 
British  in  1826.  The  Sumbulpur  and  Patna 
groups  are  in  the  circle  of  the  Cuttack  Tributary 
Mahals.  Singbhum  was  never  Mahratta,  and  in 
1 857  its  chief,  the  raja  of  Purahat,  joined  in  the 
rebellion,  many  of  the  Larka  Kol  following  him. 
The  territories  forming  the  Sirguja  group  were 
ceded  in  1817,  and  in  1818  the  British  Govem- 
ixient  sent  a  superintendent  to  Sirguja  to  restore 
order  in  the  country,  which  had  become  distracted 
by  domestic  feuds.  In  1820  and  1825,  engage- 
luents  were  made  with  the  chief  of  Sirguja.  In 
1819  engagements  were  also  taken  from  the  chiefs 
of  Jashpur  and  Korea,  of  which  latter  state  Chang 
Bahar  was  then  a  feudal  dependency ;  but  in  1848 
separate  settlements  were  made  with  Korea  and 
Chang  Bahar.  The  Sirguja  mountains  are  in 
length  90  miles,  breadth  85  miles,  and  lie  between 
lat.  22°  34'  and  24°  54'  K,  and  long.  82°  40'  and 
84°  6'  £.  Sirguja  is  rugged  and  mountainous, 
from  500  to  600  feet  above  the  adjoiuing  table- 
land of  Chutia  Nagpur.  Drained  by  the  rivers 
Kunhcr  and  Rhem,  with  its  feeder.  —  Major 
Dalian,  Annals  of  Indian  Administration;  Aitchc- 
svn^s  Treaties,  etc.     See  Kol ;  Saont ;  Singbhum. 

SIRHAN  RIVER,  in  Hazara  district,  Panjab,  a 
tributary  of  the  Indus.  Rises  at  the  head  of  the 
Bhogarmang  glen,  in  lat.  34°  46'  N.,  long.  73°  19' 
£.  Abounds  in  fish,  especially  the  mahsir.  The 
Pakhli  Swathis  call  the  iSirhan  their  female  slave, 
as  it  irrigates  their  fields,  grinds  their  com,  husks 
their  rice,  and  cleans  their  cotton.  Numerous 
mills  line  the  bank. — Imp.  Gaz, 

SIRUIND,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  that 
name,  is  now  a  town  in  the  state  of  Patiala.  Its 
gsirdens  are  described  by  Abul  Fazl  as  laid  out 
by  Hafiz  Rahmat,  a  grandee  of  Humayun's  court. 


Hianesar  in  Sirhind,  on  the  route  from  Kurnool    tapering  top  of  the  fiower-stalk  of  muni  grass. 


to  Ludhiana,  was  the  object  of  one  of  Mahmud 
of  Ghazni's  iconoclastic  expeditions.  It  is  still 
surrounded  by  a  ruined  wall  evidently  once  of 
considerable  height,  connected  with  which  is  a 
dilapidated  fort  with  numerous  towers.  Sirhind 
province  consists  of  the  north-east  portion  of  the 
plain  which  intervenes  between  the  rivers  Jumna 
and  Sutlej.     It  includes  the  British  districts  of 


Ambala,  Ludhiana,  and  Ferozpur,  together  with 
the  Native  States  of  Patiala,  Jbeend,  and  Nabha. 
This  tract  comprises  tiic  whole  viatershed  of  the 
now  deserted  stream  which  once  formed  the  great 
river  Saraswati.  In  1882,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  a  canal  was  com- 
pleted designed  to  irrigate  2500  square  miles, 
750,000  acres  of  thirsty  soil.  It  passes  through 
the  territory  of  several  native  chiefs,  as  well  as 
through  what  is  directly  under  British  administra- 
tion. They  all  gave  active  co-operation,  ranging 
themselves  alongside  of  the  Imperial  Government 
in  the  efforts  it  makes  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
poverty  that  presses  with  terrible  severity  upon 
large  classes  of  the  Indian  populations.  The  total 
length  of  the  canal  was  502  statute  miles;  and 
when  the  works  were  completed,  2500  miles  of 
channel  were  to  be  maintained.  The  canal  was 
designed  to  irrigate,  through  branches,  522,000 
acres  in  British  and  261,000  acres  in  Native 
States.  The  total  cost  was  estimated  at  407 
lakhs,  of  which  278  lakhs  were  being  defrayed 
by  the  British  Government,  and  129  lakhs  by  the 
Native  States. — Cal  Rev.,  Jan.  1871. 

SIRI,  Sri,  or  Siris  was  one  of  the  principal 
deities  of  Arabian  and  Ethiopian  theologies. 
Deodorus  says  the  Greeks  prefixed  an  0,  and 
made  it  Osiris. 

SIRI,  the  ancient  name  of  Dehli,  prior  to  its 
capture  in  a.h.  587,  a.d.  1191. — Prin,  Ind.  Ant, 
p.  326. 

SIRI.  Malay.  Betel  leaf,  leaf  of  the  piper 
betel.  Amongst  the  Malay  chiefs,  the  siri  boxes 
are  in  forms  indicative  of  the  ranks  of  their  re- 
spective owners.  At  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1861 
were  exhibited  those  of  the  sultan  of  linga,  of 
the  raja  Muda  or  heir-apparent,  of  the  Bindahara  or 
treasurer,  and  of  the  I'amanggung,  the  minister  of 
war  and  police. 

SIRIKUL,  a  lake  15,000  feet  above  the  sea,  on 
the  Pamir  plateau,  discovered  in  1838  by  lieutenant 
Wood  to  be  the  source  of  the  chief  branches  of  the 
Oxus.  It  is  about  14  miles  long  by  I  in  breadth. 
The  surrounding  mountains  are  covered  by  per- 
petual snow. — Tr.  C,  As. 

SIRIPUL,  a  town  in  Afghan  Turkestan,  100 
miles  S.W.  of  Balkh,  with  about  18,000  souls,  in 
houses  and  tents,  mostly  Uzbak.  The  chief  is  an 
Uzbak. — MacGregor,  p.  645. 

SIR-KAP,  part  of  Taxila.  Hatial  is  a  strong 
fortified  position  on  the  west  end  of  a  spur  of  the 
Margala  range,  and  immediately  to  the  north-east 
of  the  Bir  mound,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Tabra  Nala.  The  fortified  city  of  Sir-kap  is 
situated  on  a  large  level  mound  immediately  at 
the  north  foot  of  Hatial,  of  w  hich  it  really  forms 
a  part,  as  its  walls  are  joined  to  those  of  the  Kot 
or  citadel. — Cunningham's  India,  p.  115. 

SIRKELE,  the  minister  of  the  PuducotUh 
State,  ruled  over  by  the  Tondaman  raja. 

SIRKI  and  Kanna,  stems  of  Saccharum  munja 
and  of  Saccharum  sara  ;  also  thatch  made  of  the 


SIR  KOTAHA.  Hind.  Level  knd;  sir  cul- 
tivation, on  the  plains,  means  the  land  that  a  man 
retains  for  his  own  individual  cultivation. 

SIRMUU,  one  of  the  Sub -Himalayan  hill  states, 
under  the  government  of  the  Panjab,  frequently 
called  Nahan,  from  the  name  of  the  chief  town. 
In  1803,  the  country  was  brought  into  subjection 
by  the  Gurkhas,  who  in  torn  were  expelled  iu 
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1815  hj  the  British  under  Sir  David  Ochterlony. 
Tlie  height  of  the  trigonometrical  station  on  the 
Ohur  mountain  on  the  northern  frontier  is  11,982 
feet,  and  that  of  the  confluence  of  the  Gin  and 
Jumna  on  the  southern  frontier  about  1500  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  Raja  Ban  forest  yields  much 
sal  timber.  A  sportsman  finds  difficulty  in 
making  his  way  through  them  m  search  of  wild 
elephants,  tigers,  leopards,  bears,  and  hjsenas, 
with  which  they  abound.  Wild  pea-fowl  abound, 
dnd  are  sacred.  The  Kanet,  a  Rajput  tribe,  are 
00  per  cent,  of  the  population ;  they  purchase  their 
wives,  and  widows  re -marry.  In  recognition  of 
the  services  rendered  by  raja  Shamshir  Pnrgass 
during  the  mutiny,  he  received  a  khillat  of  Rs. 
5000  and  a  salute  of  seven  guns.  Population, 
75,595 ;  revenue,  1  lakh.  The  raja  is  bound  to 
render  feudal  service.  Some  women  are  to  be 
seen  delicate  in  form  and  feature,  but  to  the 
northward  the  female  countenance  is  generally 
good-hnmourecl,  but  the  form  coarse. — Fraser^f 
Himilayan  Mountains,  p.  205. 

SIRNA,  sanctuary.  In  all  ages  and  countries 
the  rights  of  sanctuary  have  been  admitted,  and 
however  they  may  be  abused,  their  institution 
sprang  from  humane  motives.  To  check  the  im- 
pulse of  revenge  and  to  shelter  the  weak  from 
oppression  are  noble  objects,  and  the  surest  test 
of  a  nation^s  independence  is  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  carried.  From  the  remotest  times  sirna 
has  been  the  most  valued  privilege  of  the  Rajputs, 
the  lowest  of  whom  deems  his  house  a  refuge 
against  the  most  powerful.  When  Moses,  after 
the  £xodu8,  made  a  division  of  the  lands  of 
Canaan  amongst  the  Israelites,  and  appointed  six 
cities  to  be  the  refuge  of  him  who  had  slain  un- 
wittingly, from  the  avenger  of  blood,  the  inten- 
tion was  not  to  afford  facilities  for  eluding  justice, 
but  to  check  the  hasty  impulse  of  revenge ;  for 
the  slayer  was  only  to  be  protected  until  he  stood 
before  the  congregation  for  judgment,  or  until  the 
death  of  the  high  priest,  which  event  appears  to 
have  been  considered  as  the  termination  of  re- 
venge. In  India  the  infraction  of  political  sanc- 
tuary (sirna  torna)  often  gave  rise  to  the  most 
inveterate  feuds,  and  its  abuse  by  the  priests  was 
highly  prejudicial  to  society.  Moses  limited 
priestly  interference,  by  appointing  but  six  cities 
of  refuge  to  the  whole  Levite  tribe ;  but  the  rana 
of  Mewar  assigned  more  to  one  shrine  than  the 
entire  possession  of  that  branch  of  the  Israelites, 
who  had  but  42  cities,  while  the  god  Kaniya  had 
46.  The  motive  of  sanctuary  in  Rajasthan  may 
have  been  originally  the  same  as  that  of  Moses, 
but  the  privilege  was  abused,  and  the  most  noto- 
rious criminals  deemed  the  temple  their  best  safe- 
guard. Yet  some  princes  were  hardy  enough  to 
violate,  though  indirectly,  the  sacred  sirna.  Zalim 
Singh  of  Kotah,  a  zealot  in  all  the  observances  of 
religion,  though  he  would  not  demand  the  culprit, 
or  sacrilegiously  drag  him  from  the  altar,  forced 
him  thence  by  prohibiting  the  admission  of  food, 
and  threatening  to  build  up  the  door  of  the  temple ; 
Slid  the  Greeks  evaded  the  laws,  and  compelled 
the  criminal's  surrender  by  kindling  fires  around 
the  sanctuary.  There  was  an  ancient  law  of 
Athena  by  which  he  who  committed  '  chance- 
medley  *  should  fiy  the  country  for  a  year,  during 
which  his  relatives  made  satisfaction  to  the  re- 
Isittves  of  the  deceased.  The  Greeks  had  asyla  for 
every  description  of  criminala,  which  could  not  be 


violated  without  infamy ;  but  Gibbon  gives  a 
mcmoraMe  instance  of  disregard  to  ihe  sanctnaiy 
of  St.  Julian  in  Auvergne,  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
Frank  king  Theodoric,  who  divided  the  spoils  of 
the  altar,  and  made  the  priests  captives,  an  im- 
piety Unsanctioned  bv  the  son  of  Clovis,  and 
punished  by  the  death  of  the  offenders,  the  re- 
storation of  the  plunder,  and  the  extension  of  the 
right  of  sanctuary  five  miles  around  the  sepulchre 
of  the  holy  martyr.  Within  the  sacred  bounds  of 
Mount  Abu  was  the  sanctuary  (sirna)  of  Kaniya, 
where  the  criminal  was  free  from  pursuit. — TVirT* 
Rajasthan,  i.  pp.  623,  526,  ii.  pp.  378,  551.  See 
Hast;  Sanctuary. 

SIROCCO.  The  sirocco  wind  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean has  little  effect  on  the  healthy,  but  the  weak 
and  diseased  are  materially  injured  by  its  depress- 
ing influence.  The  term  has  an  Arabic  ori^n. 
from  Sharq,  the  east  wind. 

SIROHI,  a  Native  State  in  Rajputana,  lying 
between  lat.  24°  22'  and  25°  16'  N.,  and  long.  72'=^ 
22'  and  73°  18'  E.  Area,  3000  scjuare  miles ; 
population,  158,000.  The  Banas,  rising  in  the 
Aravalli  Hills,  flows  through  the  State  into  Gujerat, 
and  after  passing  the  cantonment  of  Deesa,  is 
finally  lost  in  the  Runn  of  Cutch.  The  people 
comprise  the  Banya  and  Mahajan  clans  of  the 
Oswal  and  Porewal,  following  the  Jam  faith.  The 
Rajputs  are  the  dominant  race,  their  septs  or 
clans  are  Deora,  Chauhan,  Sesodia,  and  Rahtor. 
But  Kalbi,  Rebari,  and  Dher  are  numerous  ;  and 
also  aboriginal  Bhil,  Grassia,  and  Mina.  Grassia 
are  principally  in  the  bhakar  or  hilly  tract  in  the 
S.E.  corner  of  the  Sirohi.  They  claim  to  be  the 
descendants  of  Rajputs  married  to  Bhil  womin. 
There  are  some  Koli,  who  are  believed  to  have 
immigrated  from  Gujerat.  Rao  Sheo  Singh,  wiih 
whom  the  British  Government  concluded  a  treaty 
in  1812,  was  called  to  power,  in  1818,  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  chiefs,  who  had  deposed 
and  imprisoned  his  elder  brother  Oudeybhan-ji 
for  tyranny  and  oppression.  Maharaja  Man  Singh 
of  Jodhpur,  who  laid  claim  to  eupremacy  over 
Sirohi,  sent  a  force  in  1819  to  liberate  Oudeybhan- 
ji,  but  he  failed  ;  and  Oudeybhan-ji  continued 
in  confinement  till  his  death,  without  cliildren,  in 
1847.  During  the  disturbances  incident  on  the 
Jodhpur  invasion,  Rao  Sheo  Singh  craved  the 
protection  of  the  British  Government.  The  rao 
made  over  to  the  British  Government,  in  18-15, 
some  lands  on  Mount  Abu  for  the  establishment 
of  a  sanatorium,  but  fettered  by  the  condition 
tiiat  no  kiue  should  be  killed.  Ou  several  occa- 
sions he  was  requested  to  cancel  this  condition, 
but  he  always  refused.  The  rao  did  good  service 
in  the  mutinies,  in  consideration  of  which  he  re- 
ceived a  remission  of  half  his  tribute,  which  had 
been  fixed  at  Rs.  15,000,  to  Rs.  7500 ;  he  also  re- 
ceived the  right  of  adoption  and  a  salute  of  15 
guns.  In  1868  it  was  discovered  that  both  in 
Sirohi  and  in  Marwar  the  practice  of  Samadh,  or 
burying  alive,  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  confined  almost  entirely  to  persons  in  the  last 
stage  of  leprosy,  by  whom  it  was  practised  to  put 
an  end  to  their  sufferings.  His  Highness  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  that  Samadh  was  forbidden, 
and  that  any  one  as  listing  at  any  case  in  f  utuits 
would  be  liable  to  imprisonment  extending  to  ten 
years,  and  that  the  iaghirdar  on  whose  estate  it 
took  place  would  be  hable  to  the  same  punishment, 
and  tne  forfeiture  of  his  estate ;  and  any  i*j  official, 
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through  whose  culpable  neglect  a  case  might  occur, 
would  also  incur  the  same  liability. —  Treaties  'iv. 
p.  157. 

SIRONCHA,  lat.  18*  51'  N.,  and  long.  80°  1' 
E.,  in  the  Central  Provinces,  is  the  headquarters 
station  of  the  Upper  Godavery  district,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pranhita,  two 
miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Godavery,  and 
120  miles  S.S.E.  of  Chanda,  the  nearest  station  of 
the  Central  Provinces.  It  is  520  feet  above  the 
sea-level  according  to  the  topographical  survey 
maps.  40  miles  above  Sironcba  occurs  what  is 
known  as  the  third  barrier. 

SIROPA,  the  Rajput  term  for  a  khillat  or  robe 


SISYMBRIUM  ATROVIRENO.  Ting-lih, 
Chin.  A  plant  of  several  parts  of  China,  given 
in  dropsy,  fevers,  amenorrhoea.  Sisymbrium 
iris,  IChub,  Kalan,  Khakshi,  Hind.  Small,  oval, 
bright-yellow  seeds.  Used  for  coughs.  Formerly 
used  as  a  pot-herb  in  England. — Powell 

SIT  A,  daughter  ofJanaka,  king  of  Eosala,  and 
wife  of  liama.  Kama  was  the  son  of  Desaratha, 
of  the  Solar  race,  king  of  Ayodhya,  now  termed 
Oudh,  a  potent  sovereign  of  Hindustan,  who, 
having  been  banished  by  his  father  in  conse- 
quence of  the  machinations  of  his  queens,  retired 
to  the  banks  of  the  Godavery,  accompanied  by 
his  brother  Lakshmana  aud  his  wife  Sita,  and 


of  honour ;  properly  Sir-a-pa  (from  head.  Sir,  to    lived  in  the  neighbouring  forests  the  austere  and 


foot,  Pa),  and  means  a  complete  dress ;  in  short, 
cap-Ji-pie. — Rajasthan,  i.  p.  ii65. 

bIRPHERRA,  a  tribe  who  reside  in  summer  in 
Ciurghina  and  winter  in  Cutch  Gandava. 

SIRR.  Salt  lakes  of  the  Indian  desert  are  termed 
Firr,  though  none  are  of  the  same  consequence  as 
those  of  Marwar.  The  largest  is  at  the  town  of 
Sirr,  so  named  after  the  lake,  which  is  about  six 
miles  in  circumference.  There  is  another  at 
Chaupur  about  two  miles  in  length.  Although 
each  of  them  frequently  contains  a  depth  of  four 
feet  of  water,  this  entirely  evaporates  in  the  hot 
winds,  leaving  a  thick  sheet  of  saline  incrustation. 
The  salt  of  both  is  deemed  of  inferior  quality  to 
that  of  the  more  southerly  lakes. — Tod, 

SIRSA,  a  British  district  in  the  Panjab,  lying 
between  lat.  29**  18'  and  80°  40'  K,  and  long. 
73°  57'  and  75**  28'  E.;  when  conquered  by  the 
British  in  1803,  it  was  found  almost  entirely  unin- 
habited. The  Bhatti  were  lords  of  the  soil,  but 
they  tilled  little,  and  only  used  it  as  a  site  for  their 
scattered  forts,  from  which  bands  of  marauders 
made  occasional  raids  into  the  surrounding  regions. 
Sirsa  is  entirely  dependent  for  its  harvests  upon 
the  scanty  rainfall ;  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  famine. 
The  Bhatti  arc  graziers,  and  are  still  predatory. 
Other  races  are  Jat,  Banya,  Arora,  ana  the  Mu- 
hanimadan  Waller  and  Kharal. — Ann.  Ind.  Ad.  xii. 

SISTER  is  a  term  applied  to  coueins,  and  in 
such  degrees  inter-marriages  occur.  Indeed,  a 
Muhammadan  claims  for  his  bride,  by  right,  the 
daughter  of  his  mother's  brother.  'iPhe  polygamic 
Israelites  seem,  from  Genesis  xx.  12,  18,  and 
Esther  ii.  8,  also  Genesis  xi.  29,  and  xxiv.  4,  to 
have  held  these  views ;  but  eastern  nations  in 
general  shrink  from  calling  their  wives  sisters,  as 
Abraham  caUcd  Sarah,  Genesis  xx.  12,  13,  and  he 
was  suitably  rebuked  for  his  impropriety. — Hind, 
Theat.  ii.  p.  814. 

S  f  SUN  AG  A,  a  ^laghadha  dynasty,  which 
ruled  in  India  from  B.C.  691  to  895.  These  are 
dates  given  by  Mr.  Fergneson,  who  Fays  Sakhya 
was  bom  B.C.  628,  in  the  reign  of  Bimbasara,  the 
fifth  king  of  the  dynasty,  and  died  B.C.  543,  at 
the  age  of  80  years,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Ajata 
Satra,  the  eighth  king.  They  are  said  to  have 
succeeded  the  parricide  Battya  kings,  B.C.  446,  by 
the  murder  by  cisunagaga  of  the  last  Bhatti.     This 


secluded  life  of  an  ascetic  ;  but  Sita  having  been 
forcibly  taken  from  him  by  liavana,  the  king  of 
Lanka  (Ceylon),  Rama,  with  the  aid  of  Sugriva, 
the  sovereign  of  Camata,  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Ravana,  and,  having  conquered  him,  placed  his 
brother  on  the  throne  of  Iianka  in  his  stead.  The 
war  seems  to  have  been  protracted,  and  its  events 
are  related  in  the  Ramayana,  one  of  the  finest 
epic  poems  (in  spite  of  many  extravagances)  ex- 
tant, which  beautifully  describes  the  incidents  of 
Rama's  life,  and  the  exploits  of  the  contending 
foes.  Sita  was  highly  loved  by  her  husband,  who 
says  she  gave  him  excellent  counsel,  bore  his  im- 
patience without  a  murmur,  was  as  a  mother  to 
him  in  the  time  of  need,  and  a  dear  friend  in  time 
of  joy.  The  Uttara-Kanda  says  Rama  took  back 
his  wife  on  her  owu  oath  and  the  testimony  of  the 
gods  as  to  her  purity.  But  the  Raghuvansa  and 
the  Uttara-Rama-Charita  make  her  go  through 
the  fire  ordeal.  This  is  different  from  Menelaus, 
who  took  back  his  wife  Helen  after  she  had  lived 
years  with  Paris. —  Ward^  iii.  p.  183. 

SITABALDI,  lat,  21°  10'  N.,  and  long.  79°  6' 
E.,  in  Berar,  a  large  station  adjoining  Nagpur. 
Mean  height  of  the  plain,  1169  feet  The  hiU  of 
Sitabaldi,  standing  close  over  the  Residency, 
consists  of  two  eminences  joined  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  ground,  about  300  yards  in  length,  of 
considerably  lesser  elevation  than  either  of  the 
two  hills.  The  whole  surface  is  rock.  It  ie  near 
to  the  town  of  Nagpur,  and  a  battle  was  fought 
near  Sitabaldi,  26th  and  27th  November  1817, 
and  won  by  the  British. — SM.  Ad.  S. 

SITAKUND,  highest  peak  in  the  Sitakund 
range,  Chittagong  district,  Bengal,  a  sacred 
hill,  1155  feet  above  sea-level;  lat.  22°  87' 40" 
N.,  long.  91°  41'  40"  E.  It  has  a  hot  spring, 
said  to  be  bituminous,  and  is  a  great  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  Hindus  from  all  parts  of  India. 
The  principal  gathering  is  the  Siva  Chaturdasi 
festival,  on  the  14th  day  of  the  moon,  sacred  to 
Siva  (usually  in  Februair)  *,  it  lasts  about  ten 
days,  and  is  attenrled  by  from  10,000  to  20,000 
devotees.  The  pilgrims  live  at  lodging-houses 
kept  for  the  purpose  by  Brahmans,  called  adhi- 
karis,  each  of  whom  is  said  to  realize  from  £800 
to  £400  during  this  feast  A  meeting  of  Buddh- 
ists (chiefly  hillmen)  takes  place    on   the  last 


was  brought  about  by  a  learned  Brahman  named  j  day  of  the  Bengali  year,  at  a  spot  on  Chandranath 


Chanacya,  through  whose  intrigues  Chandragupta 
was  raised  to  power. 

SiBunaffaga,  ....  reigned  18  years,  B.C.  446 
KalMoka,      .  .        .        „       28    „       ,,428 

Bhadyaaena  and  his  9  brothers,    „      22    „       )»    379 

The  last  brother,  Pingamakha,  was  dethroned 
by  Nanda. — Ferg^ts^on,  p.  14.    See  Bhattya. 


Hill,  where  the  body  of  Gautama,  the  last 
Buddha,  is  locally  reported  to  have  been  burned 
after  deaUi.  Bones  of  deceased  relatives  are 
brought  here,  and  deposited  in  a  pit  sacred  to 
Gautama. — Imp.  Gaz. 

SITAKUND,  an  oblong  tank,  about  100  feet 
long  by  50  feet  wide,  excatated  in  the  Mandar 
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HIU,  Bhagulpur  district,  Bengal,  nearly  600  feet 
above  the  surroimding  plain.  The  pilgriniB  who 
visit  it  are  persuaded  that  Sita  used  to  bathe  in 
it  during  her  stay  on  the  hill  with  her  husband 
when  banished  from  Oudh. 

Sitakund,  a  hot  spring,  is  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  town  of  Monghir,  and  one  of  the  sights 
of  that  pleasant  and  picturesque  station. 

SITAL  SINGH,  moonshi  to  the  raja  of  Benares, 
author  of  a  history  of  the  various  Hindu  sects. 

SITANA.  Below  Derbund  Ues  the  district  of 
Sitana,  about  15  miles  north  of  Torbaila,  near 
the  base  of  Mahaban,  and  on  the  bank  of  the 
Indus.  The  Syuds  of  this  place  are  the  remnant 
of  the  followers  of  Synd  Ahmad,  who,  gathering 
a  handful  of  Gazee  (warlike  devotees)  from 
various  parts  of  India,  raised  a  formidable  re- 
bellion in  Peshawur.  After  winning  and  losing 
Peshawur  and  Yusufzai,  the  Syud  was  eventually 
slain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaghan  glen  by  Sher 
Singh,  the  son  of  Maliaraja  Kan  jit  Singh.  Most 
of  his  adherents,  chiefly  foreigners  to  the  Panjab, 
dispersed,  and  the  remainder  settled  at  Sitana, 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Mahaban.  They  were  pro- 
ceeded against  by  the  British  in  1S58,  by  a  force 
under  Sir  S.  Cotton. — Papers^  East  India,  Kabul, 
0)1(1  Afyhanistan,  1859,  p.  20. 

SITANG,  a  river  of  Burma,  rises  in  lat  21° 
40'  N.,  and  long.  96°  50'  E.,  runs  into  the  Gulf 
of  Martaban;  length,  420  miles;  Yunnan,  115 
miles;  Saar,  120  miles.  It  is  a  nayigable  river  for 
about  190  miles,  and  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  Tenasserim  Provinces  and  Pegu.  Its  valley 
is  the  valley  of  Pegu.  The  whole  extent  of  the 
valley  is  about  350  miles,  of  which  one-half  lies 
within  the  British  provinces  of  Pegu  and  Marta- 
ban. The  Sitang  river  separates  Pegu  from 
Martaban.  It  opens  into  a  broad  estuary,  55 
miles  wide  at  its  entrance.  It  consists  of  hard 
sand  spots,  separated  by  narrow  but  deep 
channels,  through  which  the  tide  rushes  with 
furious  rapidity  in  the  form  of  a  bore,  which 
advances  like  a  wall,  broken  into  foam  at  the  top, 
Ming  the  river  from  bank  to  bank.  In  the  dry 
season,  the  tide  is  felt  as  high  as  Mun. — Fivdlay, 

SITANUK,  one  valve  of  a  mussel  shell,  with 
the  dried  fish  attached.  The  Punsari  of  Ajmir 
call  it  ^  the  small  head  of  a  sea  animal ; '  used  in 
Ajmir  as  an  aphrodisiac,  and  also  said  to  cure 
the  cynanche  of  children ;  comes  from  Bombay 
via  Pali.  One  seer  costs  two  rupees. — Gen,  Med, 
Top.-D.  182. 

SI'TAR  or  Sitara,  a  musical  instrument  similar 
to  the  cither,  supposed  to  have  obtained  its 
name  from  the  Sib-tara,  the  three-stringed,  and 
believed  to  be  the  source  of  the  word  guitar. 
£k  Tara,  when  with  one  steel  wire ;  sometimes 
it  has  nine  or  eleven  steel  wires ;  but  generally 
three,  whence  its  name.    See  Kenoanchi. 

SITONA,  a  species  of  this  genus  of  insects  is 
one  of  the  most  destructive  in  Indian  granaries, 
attacking  ix>ppy  seed,  maize,  millets,  wheat, 
barley,  and  rice.  It  is  about  one-eighth  of  an 
incli  long,  and  of  a  pale-chesnut  colour. 

SIVA,  a  Hindu  deity,  the  object  of  worship 
of  the  Saiva  sect,  which  is  the  most  numerous 
of  all  the  Hindu  sectaries.  Nearly  all  the 
Rajput  races,  most  of  the  Hindus  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges,  and  three-fourths  of  all  the 
Hindus  of  the  south  of  India,  worship  Siva  in 
some  of  his  emblematic  forms,  the  most  received 
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of  which  is  that  of  the  lingam.  Magnificeat 
temples  have  been  erected  to  him  all  over 
British  India,  to  each  of  which  from  thousands 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pilgrims  annually 
resort.  Those  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  at 
Gonjeveram,  Jambukeswara,  Tirunamale,  Ched- 
ambara,  and  Kalahasti,  are  the  most  celebrated. 
Siva  and  his  worship  are  confined  to  British 
India,  where  the  name  is  variously  pronounced 
and  written  Siva,  Shiva,  Sivin,  Seo,  Sheo,  Sbev, 
Seb,  S'hiu,  Shib,  Shivu,  and  Chivin,  and  there 
is  mention  of  this  god  in  the  book  of  Amos 
(v.  25-27),  *Have  ye  offered  unto  me  sacri- 
fices and  offerings  in  the  wilderness  forty  years, 
0  house  of  Israel?  But  ye  have  borne  the 
tabernacle  of  your  Moloch  and  Ghiun  your 
images,  the  star  of  your  god,  which  ye  made 
yourselves.  Therefore  will  I  cause  you  to  go  into 
captivity  beyond  Damascus.*  And  it  is  evident 
from  this  that  even  then,  B.G.  955,  the  emblem 
under  which  Siva  is  still  worshipped,  and  the 
marks  which  his  followers  put  on  their  forehead^ 
were  both  well  known.  About  500  years  B.C. 
the  pantheism  of  the  Yedas  became  transformed 
into  the  respective  symbolic  embodiments  of 
Siva  and  YiBhnu,  and,  in  later  times,  Siva  hzis 
since  been  accepted  as  the  same  with  the  Vedic 
deity  Rudra.  Siva  is  a  god  unknown  to  the 
Vedas;  the  name  is  a  word  of  not  infrequent 
occurrence  in  the  hymns,  indeed,  but  means 
simply  propitious;  not  even  in  the  Atharvan 
is  it  the  epithet  of  a  particular  divinity,  or 
distinguished  by  its  usage  from  any  other  adjec- 
tive. As  applied  to  him  whose  title  it  has  since 
become,  it  seems  one  of  those  euphemisms  so 
frequent  in  the  Hindu  religions,  applied  as  a 
soothing  and  flattering  address  to  the  most  awe- 
inspiring  god  in  the  whole  pantheon. 

Siva  is  mentioned  by  Bardasanes,  a  Greek 
author,  as  worshipped  in  a  cave  not  far  from 
Peshawur  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  centuiy. 
The  worship  of  Siva  seems  to  have  been  intro> 
duced  into  India  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  apparently  came  from  the 
west,  and  embodied  the  sun-worship  and  the 
physiologial  philosophy  of  Baal.  Colonel  Tod 
tells  us  that  there  are  numerous  temples  in 
Rajasthan  of  Baalim ;  and  that  Balpur  (Mimadeo) 
has  several  in  Saurashtra,  all  representing  the  sun. 

One  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  Saiva  sect 
was    Sankaracharya,   a.d.   850.      He    was   bom 
in  Malabar.     He  extended  his  teachings  to  Kash- 
mir and  Kedamath,  where  he  died  at  the  early 
age  of  82.     He  wrote  in  Sanskrit  many  religious 
works,  and  has  exercised  a  great  influence  on 
the  religion  of  the  people  of  India.    He  had  ten 
disciples,  and  the  appellation  Das-namah,  applied 
to  the  ten  Saiva  sects,  has  reference  to  their 
names.    Of  these,  six  and  a  half  sects  have  fallen 
away  from  Sankara^s  doctrines.    They  are  called 
Atith,  from  *a  tita,^  passed  away  from  worldly 
cares.     They  are  still  religious  mendicants,  are 
frequently  collected  in  maths    or   monasteries, 
but  they  are  not  ascetics,  as  they  use  clothes, 
ornaments,  and  money,  carry  on  trade,  accumulate 
property,  and  mix  in  the  business  of  the  world. 

The  Dandi  of  Sankara,  three  and  a  half  in 
number,  are  compelled  to  retain  his  doctrines  in 
a  pure  form.  The  doctrines  of  the  Dandi  and 
of  the  Atith  are  those  of  the  Yedanta  system. 
What  the  Sri-Yaishnaya  are  to  the  YaiahoaTa 
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sects,  that  the  Dandi  are  to  the  Saiva  sects ;  and 
what  RamaDaad  was  to  the  Sri-Vaishnava,  that 
Gorakhnath  was  to  the  DandL 

The  attributes  of  Siva  are  many.     He  is  named 

I«a  or  Iswara,  Rudra,  Hara,  Sambhu,  Mahadeva, 

Mahesha.     Siva  is  Time,  the  Siin;  he  is  Fire, 

the   destroyer,   the    regenerator.      His    consort 

Parvati,  a  mountain  nymph,  is  the  symbol  of 

created  nature,  and  in  that    character   named 

Prakriti.    As  the  deity  presiding  over  generation, 

Ilia  type  is  the  linga,  which  is  the  phallic  emblem 

of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome.     As  tlie  god  of 

justice,  which  character  he  shares  with  Yama 

and  other  deities,  he  rides  a  bull  as  his  vahan, 

the  symbol  of  divine  justice.     He  holds,  as  his 

commonest   attribute,  a  trident,  called  trisula, 

in    this  and  in  some   other*  points   resembling 

Neptune.    His  colour,  as  well  as  that  of  the  bull, 

is  white,  and  his  hair  of  a  reddish  colour.    He 

is  sometimes  represented  as  with  two,  four,  eight, 

or  ten  hands,  and  with   five  faces.      He  has  a 

third  eye  on  his  forehead,  pointing  up  and  down, 

a  distinction  peculiar  to  him.    As  Mahadeva,  he 

id  abundantly  decked  with  serpents,  emblems  of 

immortality,   and  common  ornaments  to   many 

deities.    He  is  often  represented  with  his  trisula 

or  trident  in  one  hand ;  as  also  with  the  pasa, 

string  or  rope,  also  often  depicted  in  the  hands 

of  his  consoii  Kali,  for  binding  and  strangling 

incorrigible    offenders.     Serpents,    emblems    of 

eternity,  form  his  ear-rings,  called  Nag-mundala ; 

his  pendent  collar  of  human  heads,  his  Mund- 

Mala,   marks    his    character  of    destruction    or 

time ;  and  his  frontal  crescent  points  at  its  most 

obvious  measurement  by  the  phases  of  the  moon. 

Occasionally,  in    his  hands    is    represented   the 

warlike  mnce  (Gadha   or  Parasha),  and  Mrigu 

or  Sasin,  a  name  for  the  antelope,  given  also 

as  an  attribute  of  the  god  Chandra,  the  Moon. 

Frequently  Sira's  loins  are  seen  wrapped  in  a 

tiger's  skin,  and  the  river  goddess  Ganga  smiles 

serenely  from    his    Mugut,  or  headpiece.      His 

sectaries  give  various  explanations  and  comments 

on  these  symbols. 

Siva  is  principally  worshipped  under  the  form 
of  the  linga.  Some  of  these  lingams,  usually 
of  basalt  or  dark-coloured  greenstone,  are  of 
an  enormous  size;  but  they  are  also  made, 
morning  and  evening,  of  clay  of  the  Ganges, 
and  after  worship  are  thrown  into  the  river. 
The  linga  is  never  carried  in  procession.  The 
temples  dedicated  to  it  are  square  Gothic  build- 
ings, the  roofs  of  which  are  round  and  tapering 
to  a  point  In  many  parts  of  Hindustan  they 
are  more  numerous  than  those  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  any  other  of  the  Hindu  idols,  as 
are  the  numbers  of  the  worshippers  of  this 
symbol  beyond  comparison  more  extensive  than 
the  worshippers  of  the  other  deities  or  their 
emblems.  The  Binlang  stone  is  also  sacred  to 
Siva,  In  the  temples  erected  in  honour  of  Siva, 
the  officiating  Brahman,  after  bathing  in  the 
morning,  enters  the  temple  and  bows  to  Siva. 
He  anoints  tiie  image  witn  clarified  butter,  after 
which  he  bathes  the  image  with  water  whidi  has 
not  been  defiled  by  the  touch  of  a  Sudra,  nor 
of  a  Brahman  who  has  not  performed  his  ablu- 
tions, by  pouring  water  on  it,  and  afterwards 
wiping  it  with  a  napkin.  He  next  grinds  some 
white  powder  in  water,  and,  dipping  the  ends  of 
his  three  forefingers  in  it,  draws  them  across 


the  linga,  nuirking  it  as  the  worshippers  of  Siva 
mark  their  foreheads.  He  next  sits  down  before 
the  inoage,  and,  shutting  his  eyes,  meditates  on 
the  work  he  is  commencing;  then  p^a^es  rice 
and  durva  grass  on  the  linga ;  next  a  flower  on 
his  own  head,  and  then  on  the  top  of  the  linga ; 
then  another  flower  on  the  linga;  then  others, 
one  by  one,  repeating  prayers.  He  then  places 
white  powder,  flowers,  vilva  leaves,  incense,  meat 
offerings,  and  a  lamp  before  the  image ;  also 
some  rice  and  a  plantain.  He  next  repeats  the 
name  Siv,  with  some  forms  of  praise,  and  finally 
prostrates  himself  before  the  image. 

On  the  1-lth  of  the  increase  of  the  moon  in 
Phalguna,  in  the  night,  a  vigil  in  honour  of 
Siva  is  kept  at  his  temple,  the  image  is  bathed 
four  times,  and  four  separate  services  are  per- 
formed during  the  night. 

The  temples  of  Siva  in  most  parts  of  India 
are  small,  and  with  one  chamber,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  a  linga,  usually  of  white  or 
black  stone;  but  occasionally  12  such  temples, 
or  even  up  to  108,  are  arranged  immediately 
adjoining,  in  a  group.  Yet  these  temples  aie 
little  resorted  to  by  votaries ;  they  are  regarded 
with  comparatively  little  veneration  by  the  Hindus, 
and  flowers  and  fruit  are  thrown  with  little 
solemnity  before  the  image.  The  only  exception 
to  this  is  the  temple  of  Vis-Eswara  at  Benares, 
which  is  thronged  with  a  never-ceasing  crowd 
of  admirers.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
the  worship  of  Siva  is  not  the  prevailing  nor  &e 
popular  condition  of  the  Hindu  faith,  and  it 
is  only  in  the  south  of  India  that  the  people 
possess  popular  legends  regarding  him. 

Thewonhip  of  Siva  is  a  religion  of  stemrealitie^i, 
and  his  consort,  in  the  forms  of  Durga  and  Kali,  are 
the  dread  agents  for  the  punishment  of  mankind. 
The  opposing  worshippers  of  Vishnu  and  Siva 
long  desolated  India  with  wars  and  persecutions. 
Krishna  appears  to  have  been  opposed  both  to 
the  Saiva  and  ludra  sects.  If  any  credit  could 
be  given  to  the  Hindu  legends,  Havana,  who 
reigned  over  Ceylon  and  the  southern  part  of 
the  Peninsula  at  the  time  of  Ramans  invasion, 
was  the  head  of  a  civilised  and  powerful  state, 
a  Hindu  follower  of  Siva.  The  Hindus  who 
worship  both  Siva  and  Vishnu  are  of  the  sect 
of  Bhagavat  Sampradai,  or  devotees  of  a  two- 
fold deity,  these  being  ordinarily  the  lingam  anrl 
yoni  as  emblems  of  Siva  and  his  sakti  (Devi), 
and  of  Krishna,  of  the  Yadu  form,  with  Lakshmi. 
Vaishnava  Brahmans  will  never  worship  Siva  nor 
any  embleni  of  that  deity,  nor  even  enter  his 
temple,  nor  fast  on  the  days  of  Siva^s  fast  dayp. 
Saiva  sectarians,  generally,  worship  all  deities ; 
they  are,  in  truth,  polytheists.  But  the  Vira-Saiva 
Lingaets,  and  Snuirtta  Brahmans,  and  those  who 
recognise  the  Rig  Veda,  do  not  worship  at  the 
Vaishnava  temples.  The  period  of  sectarian 
intolerance  is  now  past  or  in  abeyance ;  and,  as 
far  as  observation  goes,  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu, 
Siva,  and  Buddhists  view  each  other  without 
malignity ;  which  feeling  appears  never  to  have 
influenced  the  laity  of  either  sects,  who  are 
uniformly  respectful  to  the  ministers  of  other 
religions,  whatever  be  their  tenets. 

Siva,  from  the  legendary  destruction  of  the  three 
cities  of  a  demon,  is  named  Tripura  or  Tripura- 
snra,  the  supposed  origin  of  the  modem  Tiperah. 
Siva  is  represented  with  three  eyes ;   hence  hia 
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title  of  Trinitira  and  Tri-locliun,  and  in  this  fonn  ,  about  the  streets  with  horns,  drums,  etc.,  making 
he  is  the  Tri-opbthalniic  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks.  ;  a  most  intolerable  and  horrid  din.  The  first 
From  the  fire  of  the  central  eye  of  Siva  U  to  •  exhibition  is  that  of  suspension,  which  is  per- 
proceed  Pralaya,  or  the  final  destruction  of  the  -  formed  by  two  posts  being  erected,  on  the  top 
U!»iverse  ;  this  eye  is  placed  vertically,  resembling  of  which  is  placed  a  strong  bar,  from  which  the 
the  flame  of  a  taper,  is  a  distinguishing  mark  on  sanyasi  or  worshipper  is  suspended  by  his  feet 
the  foreheads  of  his  votaries,  the  eye  in  the  fore-  I  over  a  fire,  kindled  beneath  him,  into  which 
head  being  one  peculiar  <jharact eristic  of  Siva 
and  of  his  consort,  when  armed  with  his  terrors. 
This  third  eye  is  said  to  have  burst  from  his 
forehead  on  an  occasion  when  his  wife  playfully 


rosin  is  occasionally  ca3t.  His  head  is  ttien 
completely  enveloped  in  the  smoke,  though 
sufficiently  high  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
flame.     On  the  following  day  the  sanyasis  dance 


placed  her  hands  over  his  eyes  whilst  he  was  ■  and  roll  themselves  upon  the  bods  formed  of 
engaged  in  austerities  in  the  Himalayas.  With  various  descriptions  of  prickly  plants.  Their  next 
it  he  reduced  Kama  to  ashes  for  daring  to  inspire  ceremony  is  called  the  Jamp  Sanya,  or  jumping 
amorous  thoughts  of  Parvati  whilst  engaged  in  on  a  couch  of  pointed  steel,  which  has  been  thus 
penance,  and  by  its  glance  the  gods  and  aU  created  .  describe  1.  A  bamboo  scaffolding  of  three  or 
beings  were  destroyed  at  one  of  the  periodical  |  four  stages  is  erdbteJ,  on  which  the  sanyasi^ 
destructions  of  the  universe.  '  stand,  tier  above  tier,  the  principal  and   most 


The  second  of  Vishnu's  ten  grand  avatars  or 

incarnations  was  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise,  and 

liLMice   cjilled  the  Kurma  avatara,   the  principal 

incident  in  which  was  churning  the  ocean  with 

the  mountain  ^(andara,  the  huge  serpent  Sesha 

serving  as  a  rope  to  whirl*  the  mountain  round 

withal,  and  Vifiunu,  in  the  shape  of  a  tortoise, 

sustained  the  vast  load.    The  result  was  fourteen 

precious  articles,   called  gems  or  Chaoda  ratni 

(more  classically  Ghatur  desa  ratna),  and  one  of 

the  fourteen  was  poison  ;  but 

'  To  Boften  human  ills  dread  Siva  drank 
The  poisonous  flood  that  stain'd  his  azure  neck.' 

This  legend,  which  is  very  popular,  gives  the 

action  to  Mahadeva,  whence  the  epithet   Nihi- 


expert  occupying  the  upper  row,  which  is  some- 
times between  20  and  30  feet  high.  A  kind  of 
bedding,  supported  by  ropes,  is  stretched  beneath 
the  scaffolding  by  a  ntimber  of  men.  Upon  the 
mattress  are  attached  several  bars  of  wood,  to 
which  are  fixed  very  loosely,  and  in  a  position 
sloping  forward,  semicircular  knives,  upon  which 
the  sanyasis  throw  themselves  in  succession.  Jn 
general,  the  effect  of  the  fall  is  to  turn  the  knives 
flat  upon  the  bedding,  in  which  case  they  do  no 
harm  ;  but  occasionally  severe  wounds,  and  even 
death,  arc  the  consequences  of  this  rite.  Before 
thev  take  their  leap,  the  performers  cast  fmita, 
such  as  cocoanuts,  betel,  plantains,  etc,  among 
the  crowd,  on  which  there  is  a  great  scramble 


kantni,   or   blue- throated,   is  a    name  of    Siva,    for  them,  as  they  are  supposed  to  possess  much 
AVith  the  Saiva  sect  it  is  now  not  an  uncommon    virtue.      Women  desirous  of  progeny  are  very 


nnuie,  usually  pronounced,  as  is  that  of  the  deity,    anxious  to  get  these  donations,  and  those  of  the 
Nilkant.  first  families  send  persons  to  obtain  and  bring 

Besides  the  daily  worship  of  the  linga  in  the  them  for  their  private  eating.  The  ensuing  day 
temples,  there  are  several  other  periods  in  which  is  spent  in  revelling  and  dancing  among  burning 
images  of  Siva  are  worshipped  under  different '  ashes,  and  afterwards  casting  them  at  each  other, 
forms ;  and  these  are  to  be  seen  in  numbers,  i  On  the  following  day  they  again  infest  the  streets, 
conveyed  through  the  streets  of  Calcutta,  after  attended  by  music.  Cruel  rites  are  now  forbidden. 
the  festivals  in  honour  of  Siva,  to  be  cast  into  Every  Hindu  has  a  sect  mark  on  his  forehead, 
the  river.  In  the  month  Phalguna  he  is  wor-  of  white  earth,  red  ochre,  sandal-wood,  or  ashes. 
shipped  for  one  day  as  a  mendicant.  On  the  '  The  worshippers  of  Vishnu  place  the  mark  per- 
foUowing  day  the  images  of  him,  with  a  bloated  pendicularly,  and  two  perpendicular  lines  and  a 
countenance,  matted  locks,  and  inflamed  eyes,  dot  between  denotes  a  worshipper  of  Vbhnu  as 
are  carried  in  procession,  attended  by  a  large  '-  Rama  or  Krishna.  The  worshippers  of  Siva 
concourse  of  people,  dancing,  singing,  and  playing  |  mark  horizontally.  Any  conical  or  triangnlar 
on  various  instruments,  and  thrown  into  the  '  mark  is  a  sprmbol  of  the  linga. 
river.  In  the  month  of  Mughut  there  is  another  ,  One  distinguishing  mark  of  the  faith  of  Siva 
festival  in  honour  of  him,  called  Hari  Gauri,  in  is  a  crescent  on  the  forehead.  With  his  ascetic 
which  he  is  represented  riding  on  a  bull,  with  devotees  the  hair  is  braided,  and  forms  a  tiara 
I'arvati  on  his  knee.  But  the  most  celebrated  round  the  head,  and  with  its  folds  a  chaplet  of 
occasion  of  his  worship  is  in  the  month  Choitru,  the  lotus  seed  is  often  entwined.  They  smear 
at  the  time  that  the  ceremony  of  the  Charkha,  the  body  with  ashes,  and  use  garments  dyed  of 
or  swinging  by  hooks  fastened  in  the  flesh  of  an  orange  hue.  They  bury  their  dead  in  a  sitting 
the  back,  is  performed.  This  festival  derives  its  posture,  and  erect  tumuli  over  them,  which  are 
name  (Charkha  or  Chakra,  a  wheel  or  discus)  generally  conical  in  form.  Col.  Tod  says  it  is  not 
from  the  curcle  performed  in  the  swinging  part  uncommon  for  priestesses  to  officiate  at  the  shrines 
of  it,  that  terminates  the  ceremonies,  which  ,  of  Siva.  In  the  south  of  India,  the  officiating 
Khould  properly  last  a  lunar  month ;  laut  the  ,  priests  of  the  Saiva  shrines  are  commonly  of  the 
term  is  now  much  shortened,  and  the  observances  Vira-Saiva,  or  Jangam,  or  Lingaet  sect,  and  are 
of  it  are  limited  to  the  followers  of  Sira.  The  ,  designated  Aradhya,  also  Pandaram. 
higher  classes  do  not  engage  in  it,  although  they  ,  Siva  is  rep^resented  with  his  person  powdered 
contribute  towards  the  expense  of,  and  counten-  with  the  greyish-white  ashes  of  burnt  cow-dong, 
ance  it.  The  initiatory  ceremonies  of  purification,  termed  V  ibhuti,  which  is  consequently  used  in 
abstinence,  and  exercises  of  devotion  take  place  a  similar  way  by  all  the  Saiva  and  by  many  of 
several  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  the  Vaishnava  ascetics.  Part  of  8iva*8  scanty 
rites,  during  which  time  the  sanyasis,  or  worship-  raiment  is  the  skin  of  an  elephant,  or  more 
pers,  form  themselves  into  parties,  and  wander   properly  of  an  Asura  or  Titan  killed  by  him  ttndef 
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that  fonn,  and  thence  named  Gajasura.  His  plundered  a  convoy  of  royal  treasure  in  the  Kon- 
iveapoUf  the  trisula  or  tri  lent,  is  coosidered  to  kan,  and  before  the  court  recovered  from  its  sur- 
be  in  continual  motion  over  the  face  of  the  prise  at  this  outrage,  it  heard  that  five  of  the 
uniyeTse  to  guard  and  preserve  ita  creatures.  I  principal  hill  forts  in  the  ghats  had  fallen  into  his 
To  oppose  ita  course  would  be  to  incur  imme-  '  hands,  and  that  a  Brahman,  one  of  his  officers, 


cHate  death.  Its  motion  would  appear  to  be 
regular,  but  varying  according  to  the  days 
in  the  week.  Thus  it  is  imagined  that  it  is 
unlucky  to  proceed  towards  the  westward  on 
Sundays  and  Fridays,  to  the  northward  on 
Tuesdays  and  AVednesdays,  to  the  eastward  on 
Saturdays  and  Mondays,  and  to  the  southward 
on  Thursdays.  The  trisula  or  trident  symbol  of 
Siva  was  once  used  on  a  copper  paisa,  weighing 
98^  grains,  for  c:rcula*ion  in  the  province  of 
Benares  only.  Siva,  as  *Mahadeo,  is  often  repre- 
sented sitting' on  a  tiger^s  skin,' with  a  Nng  snake 
around  his  head.  In  the  different  terrific  forms 
of  Siva  and  Durga,  a  necklace  of  skulls  forms 
an  invariable  decoration,  as  does  the  crescent 
or  half-moon  on  the  forehead  ;  and  the  moon  is 
considered  to  be  the  peculiar  reservoir  of  amrita, 
or  theb  everage  of  immortality.  Aghora-Ghanta, 
invoking  Chamunda,  says  of  Durga,  a  sakti  of 
Siva— 

'  The  elephant  hide  that  robes  thee,  to  thy  f^teps 
Swings  to  and  fro  ;  the  whirling  talons  rend 
The  crescent  on  thy  brow  ;  from  the  torn  orb 
The  trickling  nectar  falls,  and  every  skull 
That  gems  thy  necklace  laughs  with  horrid  life.' 

— Cole,  Myth.;  Tod's  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  517;  Hind. 
Theat.;  hero  and  the  Nymphs  ii.  pp.  69,  195; 
J^;'nsep's  Indian  Antiquities;  Moors  Oriental 
fragments;  Moor's  Hindu  Pantheon;  Ferg.  and 
Burg.  Cave  Temples,  p.  20 ;  Oudh^  p.  121. 

SiVA-BHAKTA,  a  worshipper  of  Siva,  a 
lingaet  or  Jangam. 

SIVA-CHIPAGA-WANLOO,  of  Bellary,  are 
vvurshippers  of  Siva.  The  Siva-chipegeree,  or 
Xaxaleka-balji  wanloo,  worship  Siva  in  the  form 
of  a  snake 

SIVAGANGA,  a  hUl  in  the  Bangalore  district 
of  Mysore,  in  lat.  13°  10'  N.,  and  long.  77°  17'  E., 
4559  feet  above  sea-level.  Its  face  is  crowded 
with  sacred  building.^.  The  number  of  stefs 
leading  to  the  summit  is  reckoned  equal  to  the 
number  of  yojanas  thence  to  Benares,  and  conse- 
quently the  ascent  is  held  to  be  a  vicarious 
pil;rrimage  to  that  city.    Pop.  (1871),  721. 

SIVAGANGA,  a  zaminaari  in  the  Madura 
district  of  the  Madras  Presidency ;  area  about 
1460  square  miles ;  population,  432,023. 

SIVAJI,  founder  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  was 
the  second  son  of  Shah-ji.  He  was  born  about 
the  year  1627,  and  was  brought  up  under  the  care 
nf  Dadnji  Condu,  a  Brahman  whum  Shah-ji  had 
placed  in  charge  of  his  Poona  jaghir.  Sivaji's 
associates  were  his  father's  soldiers  and  predatory 
highlanders,  and  by  the  age  of  sixteen  he  got 
beyond  Dadaji's  control.  He  is  suspected  of 
sharing  in  gang  robberies  in  the  Konkan  ;  and  he 
formed  a  baud  from  amongst  the  Bhil,  the  Koli, 
the  Ramusi,  and  the  Mahrattas  of  the  Mawals  to 
the  west  of  Poona,  with  whom  he  surprised  the 
(.arrison  of  Torna  (a.d.  1646),  a  strong  hill  fort, 
26  miles  W.  of  Poona.  On  the  death  of  Dadaji, 
he  took  possession  of  his  father's  jaghir,  seized 
ifeveral  hill  forts,  amongst  them  that  of  Purandhar 
(a.d.  1647),  and  occupied  the  tract  between 
Cbacun  and  the  Neera.  Hitherto  his  acquisitions 
had  be^  got  nithout  bloodshed,  but  in  1648  be 


had  obtained  possession  of  Kalian  and  of  all  the 
forts  of  the  Northern  Konkan.  The  Bijapur 
Government  was  under  the  impression  that 
Sivaji  was  acting  by  the  advice  of  his  father 
Shah-ji.  They  therefore  seized  Shah-ji,  threw 
him  into  a  dungeon,  and  threatened  to  build  up 
the  entrance  unless  Sivaji  should  submit ;  but  on 
this  Sivaji  offered  his  services  to  Shah  Jahan,  who 
appointed  him  to  the  rank  of  commander  of  5000, 
and  Shah-ji  obtained  his  release  from  the  dungeon, 
though  for  four  years,  1649-1653,  he  remained  a 

Prisoner  at  large  within  the  fortress  of  Bijapur. 
[o  sooner  was  his  father  free  than  Sivaji  renewed 
his  plans  of  aggrandizement.  He  procured  tho 
assassination  and  seized  on  the  territories  of  tlie 
raja  who  held  the  whole  of  the  hilly  country 
south  of  Poona  from  the  ghats  inclusive  to  the 
Upper  Kistna ;  and  when  prince  Aurangzeb  reachcil 
the  Dekhan  in  1655,  Sivaji  got  himself  recognised 
as  a  servant  of  the  Moghul  Government,  and 
obtained  a  confirmation  of  his  possessions.  But 
when  Aurangzeb  declared  war  against  the  king  of 
Golconda,  Sivaji  invaded  the  Moghul  territories, 
surprised  Juner,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
on  Ahmadnaggur.  He  was  again  forgiven  (a.p. 
1658)  on  promising  to  aid  the  prince  with  a  body 
of  horse,  a  promise  which  he  never  fulfilled.  He 
renewed  the  attacks  on  Bijapur,  and  Afzal  Khan, 
the  commander  of  the  troops,  being  sent  against 
him,  Sivaji  tendered  his  submission,  aud  at 
Partabgurh  obained  a  personal  interview.  At  the 
meeting  Sivaji  clutched  him  with  the  weapon 
called  tiger's  claws,  and  despatched  him  witn  a 
dagger,  and  at  a  signal  from  the  fort  his  troops 
rushed  out  and  slaughtered  and  dispersed  Afzal 
Khan's  army.  He  then  overran  all  the  country 
near  the  ghats,  and  took  possession  of  all  the  hill 
forts.  On  another  army  being  sent  against  him, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  shut  up  in  the  almost 
inaccessible  fort  of  Panala,  May  a.d.  1660,  from 
which  he  at  length  escaped  on  a  dark  night.  The 
king  of  Bijapur  now  took  the  field  in  person,  a.d. 
1661,  and  before  the  end  of  a  year  Si\aji  found 
himself  stripped  of  almost  all  his  conquests ;  but  on 
the  Bijapur  king  being  withdrawn  to  Carnata  for 
the  revolt  of  Sidi  Jobar,  Sivaji  recovered  and 
increased  his  territories.  A  peace  favourable  to 
Sivaji  was  mediated  by  his  father  Shah-ji,  which 
left  Sivaji  (a.d.  1662)  in  possession  of  a  territory 
including  upwanis  of  250  miles  of  the  Konkan 
scaboarrl  between  Kalian  and  Goa,  while  above 
the  ghats  its  length  was  more  than  150  miles  from 
the  north  of  Poona  to  the  south  of  Mirich  on  the 
Kiphna.  Its  extreme  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  was 
100  miles,  on  which  he  maintained  an  army  of 
7000  horse  and  50,000  foot.  At  the  end  of  1662, 
he  broke  with  the  Moghuls,  ravaged  their  country 
near  Auran^abad,  took  their  forts  near  Juner,  and 
occupied  the  hill  fort  of  Singhar  near  Poona. 
Shai^^tah  Khan  was  sent  against  him,  and  occupied 
Poona,  taking  up  his  quarters  in  the  house  in 
which  Sivaji  had  been  brought  up.  Sivaji  left 
Singhar  one  evening  after  dark,  posted  sentries 
on  the  road  to  support  him,  and  went  on  with 
26  Mawali  Mahrattas  into  Poona,  where  he 
joined  %,  marria^  proecnion,  gained  admiision 
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into  the  bouse  by  a  back  door,  and  surprised  .  the  emperors  plans  against  himself.     Aurangteb 


Shaistah  Khan  in  his  sleeping  room,  mrho  received 
a  blow  from  a  sword  which  cut  off  two  of  his 
fingers,  as  he  was  letting  himself  down  from  the 
window  to  a  court  below.  Shaistah  Khan's  son 
and  most  of  his  attendants  were  cut  down.  Sivaji 
returned  in  safety,  and  reascended  Singliar  amidst 
a  blaze  of  torches.  This  exploit,  so  congenial  to 
the  disposition  of  his  countrymen,  is  the  one  of 
all  his  actions  of  which  the  Mahrattas  still  speak 
with  the  greatest  exultation.  On  this,  Aurangzeb 
snpei-seded  Shaistah  Khan  by  sending  his  son 
Muazzam  and  Jeswant  Singh.  But  Sivaji  with 
4000  horse  came  suddenly  on  the  rich  and  defence- 
less city  of  Surat,  which  he  plundered  at  leisure 
for  six  days,  and  carried  ofP  his  booty  in  safety  to 
his  capital  of  Reri  or  Raighur  in  the  Konkan. 
He  was  beaten  off  from  the  Dutch  and  English 
factories. 

Sivaji  was  again  at  war  with  Bijapur,  and 
carried  on  his  operations  chiefly  in  the  Konkan. 
He  embarked  with  a  force  of  4000  men  in  87 
ships,  sacked  Barcelor,  and  {..lundered  all  the  inter- 
vening tract ;  his  troops  ravaged  the  Bijapur  terri- 
tory, and  he  led  in  person  an  attack  on  the  Moghul 
districts.  Aurangzeb  now  superseded  Jeswant 
Singh  and  prince  ^fuazzam  by  Baja  Jye  Singh 
and  Dilir  Khan,  who  were  sent  with  a  large  army 
to  the  Dekhan,  a.d.  1665.  Jye  Singh  laid  siege  to 
Singhar,  Dilir  Khan  to  Purandhar,  and  Sivaji 
yielded  to  Jye  Singh,  delivering  up  20  out  of  the  32 
forta  in  his  possession,  together  with  the  territories 
attached  to  them,  and  he  co-operated  with  Jye 
Singh  against  Bijapur.  Aurangzeb,  pleased  with 
Sivaji's  services,  invited  him  to  court,  but  his 
reception  was  studiously  humiliating,  and,  over- 
come with  feelings  of  shame  and  indignation,  he 
stepped  back  behind  the  line  of  courtiers  and 
fainted.  On  recovering,  he  reproached  Ram  Singh 
and  withdrew.  Aurangzeb  ordered  him  to  be 
watched,  but  after  a  short  time  Sivaji  and  his  son 
Snmbaji  passed  the  guards  concealed  in  baskets, 
and,  mounting  a  horse  with  his  son  behind  him,  he 
escaped  to  Muttra,  where  he  put  on  the  dress  of 
a  religious  mendicant,  shaved  off  his  hair  and 
whiskers  and  rubbed  his  face  over  with  ashes,  and, 
having  his  son  there  under  the  care  of  a  Brahman, 
he  pursued  his  journey  by  the  least  frequented 
roads  to  the  Dekhan,  reaching  Raighur  in  Decem- 
ber 1666,  nine  months  after  his  escape  from  Dehli. 
The  English  factors  at  Karwar  in  the  Konkan 
wrote  on  the  29th  September  1666,  *  If  it  be  true 
that  Sivaji  has  escaped,  Aurangzeb  will  quickly 
hear  of  him  to  his  sorrow.'  In  the  following  year, 
1667,  Jye  Singh  failed  in  an  attempt  on  Bijapur, 
find  he  in  his  turn  was  superseded  by  prince 
Muazzam  and  Jeswant  Singh.  Sivaji  joined  these 
commanders,  his  title  of  raja  was  acknowledged, 
his  territory  partly  restored,  and  a  new  jaghir  was 
granted  to  him  in  Berar.  The  years  1668  and 
1 669  were  passed  in  tranquilUty,  which  gave  Sivaji 
time  to  arrange  his  government.  His  army,  both 
horse  and  foot,  was  formed  in  divisions,  with  a 
regular  chain  of  officers,  from  heads  of  ten,  fifty, 
up  to  heads  of  5000,  above  which  were  the 
generals  of  the  divisions,  all  regularly  mustered 
and  paid  by  the  state,  and  the  utmost  economy 
enforced.  His  civil  officers  were  all  Brahmans, 
and  those  of  the  highest  rank  were  often  employed 
in  military  commands  also.    Aurangzeb  tned  to 


then  ordered  an  open  attempt  to  seize  SivajL    The 
peace  thus  broken,  Sivaji^s  great  friend  and  con- 
fidant,  Tanaji  Malusri,  surprised   Singhar  near 
Poena  with  1000  Mawali,  who  escaladed  ita  walls 
at  night,  though  with  the  loss  of  their  leader  and 
many  of  their  number.    Sivaji  conferred  a  sOver 
bracelet  on  each  of  the  survivors;  he  captured 
other  forts,  again  plundered  Surat^  ravaged  Kan- 
desh,  and  for  the  first  time  levied  the  Chouth  or 
fourth  share  of  the  revenues,  a  tax  which  after- 
wards formed  a  prominent  feature  in  Mahrat^a 
policy.     His  progress  was  almost  oninterraped 
because  of  the  inactivity  of  Muazzam  and  Mubab* 
bat  Khan  (a.d.  1671),  who  considered  the  forces 
under  them  insufficient  fot  the  country  they  had  to 
hold.   Muazzam  remained  inactive  at  Aurangala-I, 
and  Mubabbat  Khan,  in  an  injudicious  attempt  to 
cover  a  siege  in  which  he  was  engaged,  exposed  a 
body  of  20,000  men  to  a  total  defeat  by  the 
Mahrattas  (a.d.  1672).     This  was  the  first  field 
action  won  by  Sivaji  s  troops,  and  the  first  in- 
stance of  success  in  a  fair  conflict  with  the  Mo^idfi, 
and  Aurangzeb  recalled  both  prince    Muazzam 
and  Muhabbat  Khan.     In  the  course  of  the  years 
A.D.  1673  and  1674,  after  a  succession  of  battles 
and  sieges,  Sivaji  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  of  the  Southern  Konkan,  except  the  parts 
held  by  the  English,  Abyssinians,  and  PortugueEe, 
and  of  a  tract  above  the  ghats,  extending  farther 
to  the  east  than  the  upper  course  of  the  Kistna. 
He  now,  6th  June  1674,  had  himself  a  second 
time  crowned  at  Raighur,  with  all  the  ceremonies 
of    a    Moghul  coronation,   including    kia  being 
weighed  in  gold,  and  distributing  rich  presents  to 
all  around  him.    Mr.  Oxenden  was  the  English 
envoy  from  Bombay  to  Sivaji,  and  was  present  at 
the  coronation.     At  the  same  time,  he  changfd 
the  titles  of  his  principal  officers  from  Persian  to 
Sanskrit;  and  while  he  thenceforth  assumed  all 
the  pomp  of  a  Mahratta  prince,  he  redoubled  his 
attention  to  the  duties  of  nis  religion,  and  affected 
greater  scrupulosity  than  ever  in  food  and  other 
things  connected  with  caste^     Soon  after  this 
ceremony  the  Moghuls  made  an  excursion  into  his 
territories.  Sivaji  retaliated  (a.d.  1675)  by  sending 
bands  into  the  imperial  provinces,  plundering  the 
country  to  the  heart  of  Kandesh  and  Berar,  and 
even  penetrated  into  Gujerat  as  far  as  Baroach, 
where  for  the  fiist  time  his  troops  crossed  the 
Nerbadda.     In  1676,  he  resolved  to  recover  his 
father^s  jaghir  in  the  Peninsula.     He  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  king  of  Golconda,  and  marched 
to  that  fortress  with  30,000  horse  and  40,000  foot, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  share  with  that 
king  all  conquests  beyond  his  father's  jaghir,  while 
the  Golconda  forces  should  keep  those  of  Bijapur  in 
check.     He  crossed  the  Kistna  at  Kumool,  Mardh 
1677,  proceeded  through  Guddapah,  and,  passing 
close  to  Madras,  presented  himself  at  Jinjee,  of 
which    he    obtained    possession,   and    his  army 
besieged  and  took  Vellore,  Amee,  and  all  his 
father^s  jaghir  in  Mysore.    Hearing  of  the  invasion 
of  Golconda  by  the  Moghuls,  he  left  his  half- 
brother  Santaji  in  charse  of  his  new  conquests ; 
but  the  king  of  Golconda  had  come  to  a  settlement 
with  the  Moghuls,  and  Sivaji,  after  conqueriDig 
Adoni  and  Bellary,  returned  to  Raighur  about  the 
middle  of  a.d.  1678,  from  which  he  had  been 
absent  eighteen  months.     His  brother  Yencaji 


get  Sivaji  into  his  power,  but  Sivaji  turned  all    came  to  a  compromise,  by  which  he  was  to  retain 
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the  jaghir,  but  pay  half  the  rerenne  to  Sivaji,  who 
was  to  keep  to  himself  the  places  he  had  con- 
quered from  Bijapur. 

In  A.D.  1679,  Aurangzeb  ordered  Dilir  Khan 
and  prince  Muazzam  to  make  demands  on  the 
Bijapur  Goyernment.  Its  king  was  a  minor, 
and  the  regent  songht  the  aid  of  Sivaji,  who  in- 
vaded and  laid  waste  the  Moghul  territory  with 
more  than  ordinary  severity.  He  was  thus  engaged 
when  he  received  intelligence  that  his  son  Sambaji 
had  deserted  to  the  Moghuls.  Aurangzeb  ordered 
Dilir  Khan  to  send  Sambaji  to  the  royal  camp, 
but  Dilir  allowed  him  to  return  to  his  father,  and 
Dilir,  pressed  by  Sivaji  and  by  Bijapur,  raised  the 
siege  and  retired.  The  price  of  Sivaji's  alliance 
was  the  cession  of  the  territory  between  the 
Tombudra  and  the  Kistna,  and  shortly  after,  on 
the  5th  April  1680,  Sivaji  died  at  the  age  of  53 
years. 

His  treacherous  assassination  of  Afzal  Khan 
was  a  detestable  crime.  The  family  was  of  the 
Mahratta  Kunbi  race,  but  claimed  descent  from 
the  rajas  of  Mysore.  His  son  Sambaji  succeeded 
to  power,  but,  after  a  life  of  continued  war,  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Aurangzeb,  who  put  him  to 
death  in  1689.  Ram  Raja,  son  of  Sivaji,  was  for 
a  short  time  on  the  throne  of  his  father,  but  was 
dethroned  and  imprisoned  by  his  half-brother 
Sambaji.  He  died  a.d.  1700,  leaving  two  sons. 
In  1688,  Sambaji,  son  of  Sivaji,  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  in  August  1 689  put  to  death,  ^ho 
or  Shaojt,  son  of  Sambaji,  succeeded  in  1708. 
In  1719  Saho  obtained  the  Chouth  or  one-fourth  of 
the  total  revenues  of  the  six  subahs  into  which 
Aurangzeb  had  nominally  subdivided  the  Dekhan. 
He  fixed  his  capital  at  Satara,  and  on  the  death 
of  Aurangzeb  in  1707,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
broils  in  the  Dehli  empire  to  enlarge  his  bound- 
aries and  power.  His  treasurer  was  Balaji 
Wishwanath,  father  of  Baji  Rao,  the  first  of  the 
Peshwas  of  Poona.  Holkar,  of  the  shepherd  caste, 
and  Sindia,  in  a.d.  1720  were  cavalry  officers  in 
liis  army.  He  died  in  1749,  on  which  Holkar 
established  himself  at  Indore,  and  Sindia  first 
at  Ujjain,  and  finally  his  descendant  in  1810  at 
Gwalior,  in  the  province  of  Agrtk.-^  ElpMn.  pp. 
532-672 ;  Grant  JDuff,  Hist  of  the  Mahrattas. 

SIVALAYA,  a  temple  of  Siva,  from  Siva,  and 
Alaya,  an  abode.  The  Sivalaya  in  old  Bardwan 
consists  of  108  temples  in  two  large  arophitheat- 
rical  circles,  one  within  the  other.— 2V.  of  Hind, 
i.  p.  157. 

SIVA  NARAYAN,  a  Rajput,  a  native  of  the 
village  of  Chondavan  near  Ghazipur,  fiourished 
daring  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Shah,  a.d.  1735. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  founded  a  sect 
of  unitarian  Hindus  who  profess  the  worship  of 
one  God,  of  whom  no  attributes  are  predicated. 
They  offer  no  worship  nor  pay  regard  to  any  of 
the  objects  of  Hindu  or  Muhammadan  veneration ; 
they  admit  proselyt-es  from  Hindus,  Muham- 
madans,  and  Christians.  Truth,  temperance,  and 
mercy  are  their  cardinal  virtues,  and  polygamy 
prohibited.  The  sect  comprise  Rajputo  mostly. 
They  seem  to  be  the  same  with  the  Siva  Narayana, 
a  unitarian  sect  of  the  people  of  India,  who  do 
not  worship  or  regard  any  object  of  Hindu  or 
Muhammadan  veneration.  They  admit  alike 
Hindus,  Muhammadans,  and  Christians  as  pro- 
selytes. Their  cardinal  virtues  are  truth,  temper- 
ance, and  mercy.    Polygamy  is  prohibited.    The 


founder  was  Siva  Narayan,  a  Rajput,  who 
fiourished  about  a.d.  1785,  in  the  reign  of 
Muhammad  Shah.— ff.  H  Wilson,  i.  p.  858. 

SIVA  PUJA  is  performed  by  all  young  Hindu 
girls  in  Bengal  on  the  30th  day  of  the  month 
Choytro,  because  Siva  is  regarded  as  a  model 
husband,  and  his  sakti  Durga  worshipped  him. 
Krishna  in  character  is  supposed  to  be  question- 
able. 

SIVA-RATRI,  or  Maha  Siva-Ratri,  a  popular 
festival  in  honour  of  Siva,  on  the  14th  of  the 
moon^s  wane  in  Magha  (January — February).  A 
rigorous  fast  is  observed  during  the  day  and  night, 
and  Siva  is  worshipped  in  the  form  of  the  lingam, 
the  priapus  of  the  Romans,  and  phallus  of  the 
Greeks.  On  the  29th  of  each  month  the  lingam 
is  worshipped  by  all  Saivites,  but  in  the  worship 
on  the  Maha  Siva-Ratri  the  many  different  names 
of  Siva  are  repeated  over  the  lingam,  and  a  leaf  of 
the  ^gle  mamielos  dropped  on  it  at  each  name. 

SIVASAMUDRAM,  lit.  Sea  of  Siva,  an  iskind 
formed  by  the  branching  of  the  Kaveri  (Cauvery) 
river  into  two  stream^,  each  of  which  makes  a 
descent  of  about  200  feet  in  a  series  of  picturesque 
rapids  and  waterfalls.  The  island  is  properly 
called  Heggura,  but  the  name  of  Sivasamudram  is 
derived  from  an  ancient  city,  lat.  12°  16'  N.,  lone. 
77M4'E. 

SIVATHERIUM,  from  Siva,  an  Indian  deity,  is 
a  genus  of  extinct  animals  of  the  family  Elephan* 
tidae.  The  remains  of  species  of  this  remarkable 
genus  were  found  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Colonel 
Cautley  in  the  valley  of  Mackauda,  in  the  Siwalik 
Hills  of  the  Himalaya.  Two  species  of  this  genus, 
^-  giganteum  and  S.  Perimense,  have  been  de- 
scribed. A  cranium,  lower  jaw,  and  teeth,  and 
bones  of  the  extremities,  of  S.  giganteum  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  skdl  of  this  animal 
is  nearly  as  long  as  that  of  the  elephant;  the 
neck  is  shorter  and  stronger  than  in.  tibe  giraffe. 
The  posterior  portion  of  the  skuD  is  greatly  de* 
vcloped,  and  formed  of  cellular  cavities,  as  in  the 
elephant.  The  face  is  short,  and  the  nasal  bones 
are  remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
prolonged  into  a  pointed  arch  above  the  external 
nostrils,  indicating  a  trunk  or  proboscis.  The 
very  inclined  direction  of  the  front  of  the  face  in 
relation  to  the  trittirating  surface  of  tJbe  teeth, 
imparts  a  physiognomy  altogether  peculiar.  Two 
horns  arise  from  the  brow  between  the  orbits,  and 
diverge  from  each  other,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  posterior  protuberances  of  the  forehead  also 
supported  a  pair  of  short  massive  horns.  When 
living,  the  Sivatherium  must  have  resembled  an 
immense  gnu  or  antelope,  with  a  short  thick  head 
surmounted  with  two  pairs  of  horns.  The  front 
pair  of  these  horns  were  small,  whilst  those  behind 
were  probably  palmated.  The  eyes  were  small, 
and  it  had  a  nasal  proboscis,  an  organ  unknown 
amongst  the  Ruminantia. — Mantell^  Petrifactions 
and  their  Teachings ;  Jour.  As,  Sac. ;  Eng,  Cyc. ; 
Falconet's  PaUsozoic  Remains, 

SIVA-VAKYA,  the  name  of  a  well-known 
work  treating  of  Siva  as  the  supreme  being. 

SI  VI,  son  of  the  king  of  Usinara  near  Gandhaia. 
He  was  famed  for  his  charity  and  devotion  to 
Siva. — Dowson, 

SIVIRA  or  Seoree,  a  race  in  Ghazipur,  Gorakh- 
pur,  Behar,  Benares,and  Mirzapore,  whom  Buchanan 
thinks  identical  with  the  Kol  and  the  Chem.— 
Elliot. 
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3IWAI.  Hind.  A  quarter  more,  a  title  of 
a  Hindu  ruler  ;  also,  an  additional  cess  of  25  per 
cent. ;  properly  Sawai. 

SIWALIK  HILLS,  a  mountain  range  which 
runs  parallel  with  the  Himalayan  system,  from 
Uardwar  on  the  Ganges  to  the  banks  of  the  Beas 
(Bias).  It  beloDgs  to  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the 
()uter  Himalayas ;  and  it  is  chiefly  composed  of  - 


been  found  the  heads  and  horn  cores  of  foeul 
oxen  aud  antelopes. 

In  the  newer  miocene  deposits  of  the  Siwalik 
also  have  been  found  the  bones  of  a  fossil  ostrich. 
Struthio  Asiaticus,  and  the  remains  of  a  hoge 
crane,  Argala  Falconeri. 

The  tertiary  rocks  of  India  have  also  funishnl 
remains    of    alligators,    crocodiles,   and  gaviaU. 


low  sandstone  and  conglomerate  hills,  the  solidi-  ^'onie  of  the  czLsiing  tortoises  are  large,  but  the 
lied  and  upheaved  detritus  of  the  great  range  on  extinct  Colossochelys  atlas,  discovered  by  Dr. 
its  north.  Its  northern  slope  leads  gently  down  Falconer  in  the  Siwaliks,  exceeds  in  size  all  known 
into  the  Debra  Doon,  a  vale  between  the  Hima-  i  chelonian  remains.  From  the  pieces  found,  the 
liya  and  their  outlying  Siwalik  subordinates,  shell  of  one  has  been  restored  in  the  British 
A  thick  forest  of  sal  and  sain  clothes  the  lower    Museum,  and  it  measures  20  feet  in  longitudinal, 


sides,  while  on  the  higher  crests  pine  woods  indi- 
cate a  cooler  climate.  Wild  elephants  abound ; 
and  the  fauna  in  this  section  also  includes  tigers, 
i-loth-bear.^,  leopards,  hyfenas,  spotted  deer,  ifigs, 


and  15  feet  in  lateral  girth. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford  is  of  opinion  that  the  fauna 
of  the  Siwalik  Hills  belongs  to  the  pliocene 
formation.  In  Siud,  strata  containing  mioccnc 
and  monkeys.  The  total  length  of  the  range  from  •  marine  fossils  pass  up  into  beds  with  a  mammalian 
the  Granges  to  the  Beas  is  about  200  miles,  and  |  fauna,  including  some  of  the  older  Siwalik  forms, 
its  average  breadth  about  10  miles.  All  the  great !  such  as  Mastodon,  Cbalicotherium,  Dorcatherium, 
rivers  which  run  at  right  angles  to  the  Siwaliks  :  etc.,  together  with  Diuotherium,  Ilyopotainus, 
— the  Ganges,  Jumna,  SuUej,  and  Beas — ^have  i  liyotherium,  Anthracotherium,  etc.,  which  have 
worn  themselves  valleys  through  this  chain,  never  been  found  in  the  true  Siwaliks.  These 
The  Siwulik  Hills  are  about  8  to  10  miles  across,  Siud  beds  are  apparently  equivalent  to  the  Lower 
and  are  a  mass  of  boulder  and  sandstone  hills,  Siwaliks,  which  are  unfossiliferous  in  the  typical 
generally  quite  dry,  but  broken  up  into  ravines,    area.     In  the  Middle  and  Upper  Siwaliks,  insteal 


through  which  sudden  floods  or  ^  raos  ^  rush  in  the 
rains.  The  Siwalik  Hills,  which  bound  the  Doon 
to  the  south,  are  in  height  from  400  to  COO  feet 

It  is  in  these  hills  that  extensive  fossil  remains 
were  discovered  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Captain 
Cautley.  Of  the  quadrumana  or  monkey  tribe 
may  be  mentioned  species  of  the  Palseopithecus, 
Semnopithecus,  and  Macacus.  One  of  the  cami- 
vora,  tne  great  sabre-toothed  tiger,  Machairodus 
latidens,  now  quite  extinct,  is  remarkable  for  the 
enormous  development  of  its  canine  teeth,  and 
also  for  its  wide  distribution.  It  has  been  found 
in  Kent's  Cavern,  Torquay,  in  the  Norfolk  forest 
beds,  in  the  miocene  tertiary  deposits  of  £pples- 
heim  in  Germany,  the  Auvergne  in  France,  the 
Val  dWrno  in  Italy,  the  pampas  deposits  and  bone 
caves  of  South  America,  and  the  upper  miocene 
frosh-water  limestones  of  the  Siwalik  Hills. 

These  hills  also  contain  remains  of  extinct 
species  of  the  Proboscidea  or  elephants,  various 
species  of  Mastodon  have  lived  there,  and  also  in 
Burma,  and  also  in  Armenia,  many  parts  of 
Europe,  and  N.  and  S.  America.    Dr.  Falconer 


of  the  old  forms  just  named,  elephas,  loxodoo, 
cervine,  and  bovine  ruminants  in  abundance,  and 
other  recent  types,  are  found.  As  the  Sind  heds 
cannot  be  older  than  upper  miocene,  the  typical 
Siwaliks  must  be  pliocene.  The  mannnal  Bos 
(Bubalus)  palseindicus,  found  in  the  Upper  Si^^a- 
liks,  occurs  also  in  the  Nerbadda  alluvium,  asso- 
ciated with  palaeolithic  implements. — Nature^  5th 
September  1878;  British  Museum  Catalogue; 
Falconers  Palaozoic  Bemains;  Beng.  and  jRoji. 
As.  Soc,  Journ, ;  Imp.  Gaz. 

SIITAL  BET,  in  Kattyawar,  contains  the  remaioi 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Srilingapura. 

SIZE.  Siras,  Guj. ;  Sirisht,  Hind.  A  gelat- 
inous substance,  obtained  from  parchment  shar- 
ings,  flsh-skin,  and  several  animal  membranes.  It 
is  less  adhesive  than  glue,  and  is  used  by  book- 
binders, paperhangers,  and  painters. 

SKAMBHA.  Sansk.  The  Supreme  Being. 
The  word  meana  the  fulcrum.  In  this  sense  it  is 
equivalent  of  the  Arabic  Kiblah. 

SKANDA,  a  name  of  Subhramanya,  the  Hindn 
god  of  war,  a  six-faced  deity.     Parvati,  the  wife  of 


described  13  species  of  fossil  elephants,  9  of  which  |  Siva,  having  produced  a  sou,  Gauesa,  without  a 
are  from  India.  Amongst  these  are  Elephas  father,  by  her  intense  wishes,  Siva,  with  emulatira 
ganesa,  with  tusks  10^  feet  long,  and  it  was  !  skill,  developed  Skanda  out  of  hia  own  inner 
probably  the  largest  of  all  the  extinct  elephants.  ;  consciousness,  —  or  outer  substance,  —  it  cannot 
One  of  the  ungulata  or  hoofed  animals  of  the  ,  certainly  be  stated  which.  Heaven  and  earth  were 
Siwalik,  the  three-toed  miocene  ancestor  of  the  •  then  cursed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  giant  Sara, 
horse  (the  Hipparion  or  Hippotherium),  occurs  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  the  other  deities  besought 
fossil,  and  has  also  been  found  at  Pikerroi  in  Siva  to  release  them  from  his  thraldom.  Sirs 
Greece,  and  in  France  and  Germany.  Remains  of  shrank  from  the  task,  but  promised  that  his  son 
the  hippopotamus  have  also  been  found  in  the    '^'--'•-  -'     '^  «^  ■     •      ••    •      *•  ' 


newer  miocene  deposits  of  the  Siwalik. 


Skanda  should  become  incarnate  for  their  relief. 
Immediately  on  conception  he  was  bom  of  six 


India  has  also  furnished  fossil  remains  of  two  |  Kartikeiya,  heavenly  viigins,  who  happened  at 


pigs,  the  Sua  hysudricus  and  Sus  giganteus. 

The  newer  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Siwalik  also 
furnished  remains  of  the  Sivatherium,  a  gigantic 
four-horned  ruminant,  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  the  living  antelope  of  In£a.  Fossil  remains 
of  the  camel  have  also  been  found  there ;  and,  of 
three  extinct  spedes  of  the  ruminant  Chalico- 
therium,  one  is  from  India,  and  one  from  China, 
while  in  the  later  tertiaries  of  the  Siwalik  have 


that  iuncture  to  have  descended  to  bathe  in  a 
sacred  tank.  While  they  were  basking  in  the 
warm  rays  of  the  sun,  each  one  of  them  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  and  they  at  once  departed  to  their 
celestial  abode.  Siva,  hearing  tlie  cries  of  the 
little  outcasts,  instmcted  Parvati  to  nurve  aid 
rear  them.  Aa  she  hugged  them  to  her  breaitt 
the  six  trunks  became  mcorporated  in  one,  '^V^ 
the  six  pairs  of  hai^ds  and  feet,  and  the  WE  ^'^ 
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remained  distinct  and  separate ; — hence  his  other  [ 
Dame,  Arumugam  (six  laces).    In  five  years  he 
bad  completed  bis  course  of  studies.    The  follow- 
ing seven  years  he  spent  as  an  ascetic  on  the  bauks 
of  the  tank  which  was  the  scene  of  bb  birth.    At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  collected  a  thousand  hosts  of 
Bhuta  or  goblins,  and  sallied  forth  to  conflict  with 
the  giant  Sura,  who  had  for  his  defence  a  hundred 
thousand  hosts  of  similar  goblins,  the  giant,  his 
two  brothers,  and  his  four  sons  fighting  in  the 
forefront  of    their   ghostly  battalions.     Skanda 
with  one  blow  of  his  weapon  severed  the  giant  in 
twain.    The  separate  parts  instantly  assumed  the 
shapes  of  a  cock  ana  a  peacock,  and  with  beak 
and  spur  renewed  the  conflict,   only  to  be  rc- 
subdued  by  Skanda,  who  mounted  the  peacock, 
and  has  since  continued  to  use  it  as  his  chariot, 
while  the  cock  has  remained  his  warlike  emblem 
and  standard.    Indra,  the  god  of  heaven, "rewarded 
his  courage  by  giving  to  Skanda  his  lovely  daughter 
Devani  in  marriage,  while  the  Uberated  and  joyful 
inhabitants  bowed  to  him  in  adorations  and  wor- 
ship. 

i^KANDA  PUR  AN  A  is  one  of  the  eacred 
books  of  the  Hindu?.  One  portion,  named  Kasi 
Khanda,  of  15,000  stanzas,  written  prior  to  the 
11  th  century,  describes  the  Saiva  temples  in  and 
near  Benares.  Another  fragment,  the  Utkala 
Khanda,  describes  Orissa.  The  book  purports  to 
have  been  written  by  Skanda.  It  is  read  through 
once  a  year  in  the  temples  of  Siva.  Skanda 
Shasthi,'  a  fast  and  festival  observed  in  honour  of 
Skanda. — Dowson,     See  Purana. 

SKAKDO,  lat.  35°  20'  2"  N.,  long.  75°  44'  E., 
in  Balti,  the  capital  of  a  province,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Indus.  Level  of  the  Indus  at  the  rock 
Mendok  Kar,  7255  feet.  In  Gilgit,  Hunza 
Nagyr,  and  all  the  valleys  to  the  westward,  the  name 
Skardo  is  almost  unknown,  and  the  place  is  called 
Palor,  Balors,  Palolo,  Balti.  It  was  conquered  in 
1840,  for  the  Raja  Ghulab  Singh,  by  his  general 
Zorawar  Singh,  with  his  Dogra  troops.  The 
l>eople  grow  com,  irrigating  the  land,  and  using 
manure.  They  are  fond  of  out-of-door  or  manly 
games.  Skardo,  or  Little  Tibet,  is  a  Shot  tract, 
but  the  people  are  Muhammadans.  lliey  are 
strong  and  hardy ;  they  grow  corn  and  cut  water- 
courses like  the  people  of  Rongdo.  Skardo  is 
called  by  the  Lamas  of  Ladakh,  Skar-ma-m-do, 
meaning  the  enclosed  place  or  the  starry  place. 
Iskardo  is  the  Arab-Mubammadau  pronunciation, 
who  fail  in  all  attempts  to  pronounce  the  double 
consonant  beginning  with  s,  requiring  to  prefix 
an  1. — Latham's  Ethnology ;  Adoiphe  Schlagentweit, 
SKENJEHIL.  Pers.  A  beven^e  in  use  with 
the  native  hakims;  a  syrup  of  vinegar  diluted 
with  water. 

SKEWERS,  a  term  by  which  sailors  designate 
a  practice  in  the  Archipelago  of  transfixing  the 
organ.  Dalton  says  they  use  copper,  the  bones  of 
binis  and  monkeys,  and  hardwoods.  The  cere- 
mony, he  heard,  took  place  after  the  birth  of  the 
first  child;  but  from  subsequent  inquiries  he 
found  that  it  is  immediately  after  they  nave  tun- 
anged  or  betrothed  with  a  girl;  that  unless  the 
lover  submitted  to  it,  the  girl  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  him ;  that  they  measured  the  length  of 
the  uewers  to  be  used  b^  the  length  from  the 
first  to  the  second  joint  of  the  womau^s  third 
finger ;  that  a  great  chief  often  used  three,  some 
two,  others  one;  and  that  it  never  sef'med  to 


injure  them  ui  the  slightest  degree.  The  Naga 
are  stated  by  Fytche  (I  p.  350)  to  wear  a  ring 
four  to  eight  linea  broad. — Journ.  Ind,  Arch.  v. 

SKIMMIA  L AUREOLA.     Hooker. 
Ner     ...    of  Jhelum.  I  Shalangli ...    of  Ravi. 
Bnrroo     ...   of  Ravi.  | 

A  shrub  of  tlie  N.W.  Himalaya.  It  has  been 
introduced  into  English  gardens,  and  is  greatly 
admired  for  its  aromatic,  evergreen  foliage,  and 
clusters  of  scarlet  berries.  This  plant  never  beara 
scarlet  berries  in  Sikkim,  apparently  owing  to  the 
want  of  sun.  The  fruit  ripens,  but  is  of  a 
greenish-red  or  purplish  (xAowv.—Hooler;  Stewart; 
Gamble. 

SKINNER,  Colonel  JAMES,  a  brave  soldier 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  Lord 
I^ake  and  Marquis  Hastings.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Scotch  officer  by  a  Rajput  mother,  and  served  in 
the  Mahratta  armies  under  General  de  Boigae, 
and  afterwards  under  General  du  Perron,  from 
1796  to  1803,  when  he  took  service  under  Lord 
Lake,  and  rose  to  rank  and  distinction.  He  died 
in  1841.  He  raised  and  commanded  a  body  of 
horse,  which  rendered  important  services  in  the 
campaigns  of  the  British  against  the  Mahratta  and 
Pinaaii.  He  wrote  in  Persian,  Tashrih  ul  Akwam, 
an  account  of  the  origin  and  occupations  of  the 
various  castes  an  1  tribes  of  Hindustan,  with 
native  drawings  representing  their  appearance 
and  costumes.  Besides,  he  was  the  author  of  a 
book  called  Tazkirat  ul  L^mra,  Memoirs  of  the 
Princes.  He  devoted  20,000  rupees  to  build  a 
church  at  Dehli. 

SKINS. 

Skind Dan.  Charm, 

Vellen,     ....     DuT.  Pelles, 

Peauz, Fr.  Charma, 

Felle Gbb.  Pieles, 

Chamra,  ....  Hind.  Skinn, 

PelU, It.  Tol,  Tolu, 

Kulit-balulang,      Malay. 


Pkrs. 
Port. 
Sansk. 
.  Sp. 
.  8w. 
Tam.,  Tsl. 


Deri, Turk. 

This  term  is  applied  in  commercial  language 
to  the  skins  of  calves,  deer,  goats,  lambs,  etc., 
which,  when  prepared,  are  used  in  the  lighter 
works  of  bookbiudmg,  the  manufacture  of  gloves, 
parchment,  etc. ;  while  the  term  hides  is  applied 
to  the  skins  of  the  ox,  horse,  etc.,  which,  when 
tanned,  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes, 
harness,  etc.  The  exports  of  India  have  greatly  in- 
creased in  value,  from  Rs.  80,30,890  in  1851-52 
to  Rs.  1 ,95,40,082  in  1882-83.  In  India,  the  hides 
of  the  bison,  sambur,  bullock,  horse,  cow,  sheep, 
goat,  kid,  dog,  and  iguana  are  all  tanned.  Iguana 
skins  are  tanned  and  dyed  black,  or  are  left  of 
their  natural  colour.  They  are  thin,  even,  soft, 
tough,  and  granular,  green-like  in  external 
appearance.  From  the  absence  of  gloss,  the 
appearance  of  this  leather  is  not  in  its  favour, 
but  it  bids  fair  to  be  a  durable  article  for  light 
sUppers,  and  a  good  covering  for  the  commoner 
kinas  of  instrument  boxes,  such  as  are  still  done 
over  with  shagreen.  Sheep  and  kid  skins  are 
tanned  white  for  the  better  kind  of  gloves,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  the  apothecaiy.  Python  skin, 
when  tanned,  makes  excellent  boots,  much  prized 
in  England  for  their  strength,  pliability,  and 
great  beauty,  as  they  are  handsomely  marked. 
They  are  pliable  and  easy  to  fit,  perhaps  owing  to 
the  accommodating  nature  of  the  snake^s  skin 
when  in  a  live  state.  Boots  of  Norwegian  manu- 
facture are  made  from  the  skin  of  a  salmon.  In 
certain  of  the  Southern  States  of  America,  the 
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skins  of  youDg  alligators  are  tanned,  converted 
into  leather,  and  the  leather  manufactured  into 
boots.  They  arc  for  sale  in  many  shops  in  Lon- 
don. The  reh'gious  Hindu  student  sits  on  the 
skin  of  an  antelope  or  tiger,  and  in  the  south  of 
India  the  same  is  used  for  weddings.  Skins  were 
exhibited  at  the  Lahore  Exhibition  from  the  hills 
around  Kangra  and  Simla.  The  sable  from 
Russia,  and  the  Karakuli  lambskins  of  Bokhara, 
had  been  imported.  Karakuli  are  so  called  from 
Karakul,  a  province  20  cos  south  of  Bokhara. 
They  are  lambskins  with  the  hair  on  ;  aa  much  as 
10  lakhs*  worth  are  exported  to  Perbia,  Tartary, 
Kabul,  and  India;  other  districts  of  Bokhara 
produce  them,  but  all  are  called  KarakulL  The 
soft  black  lambskins  of  Karakul  are  immensely 
prized  for  making  postins  and  for  coats.  They 
are  prepared  by  taking  the  skins  of  the  young 
lambs  immediately  on  their  being  born.  This  of 
course  is  an  expensive  method,  and  the  skins  are 
proportionately  high-priced.     See  Hides. 

SKOPTZI.  The  ceremonies  of  the  Russian  sect 
of  Hhe  mutilated*  (Skoptzi)  were  described  in 
a  manuscript  by  Monsignor  Plato,  metropolitan 
of  Moscow,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  i.  They  fully  explain  the  nature  of 
the  *  two  communions '  of  the  Skoptzi.  The  first 
conimmiion  is  called  that  of  the  Flesh  of  the 
Lamb,  and  is  administered  at  all  the  general 
meetings  of  the  Skoptzi;  the  second,  which  is 
only  administered  to  the  elect  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  is  called  that  of  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb. 
The  women  of  the  sect  are  bound  to  live  a  life  of 
chastity,  but  it  nevertheless  often  happens  that 
they  have  children,  and  this  is  usually  ascribed 
by  the  Skoptzi,  not  to  the  women  having  broken 
their  vows,  but  to  divine  interposition.  The 
child,  if  a  male,  is  sacrificed  on  the  seventh  day 
after  its  birth.  A  bandage  is  tied  over  its  eyes, 
its  body  is  stretched  over  a  dish,  and  a  silver 
spear  is  thrust  into  its  left  side,  so  as  to  pierce  the 
heart  The  elect  of  the  Skoptzi  then  advance  in 
turn  and  suck  the  child's  blood.  This  is  what  is 
called  *'  the  communion  of  the  Blood  of  the 
I^mb.'  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  is  over,  the 
body  is  put  in  another  dish  full  of  sugar,  where  it 
is  left  until  it  dries  up ;  it  is  then  crushed  into 
powder,  and  administered  in  small  cakes  to  the 
ordinary  members  of  the  sect  as  ^  the  communion 
of  the  Flesh  of  the  Lamb.* 

SKURU.  Tib.  A  praying  cylinder  of  wood, 
four  or  five  inches  long,  revolving  on  an  iron 
spindle,  on  which  are  wound  written  prayerd  and 
interjections.  The  lower  end  of  the  spindle 
forms  the  handle  by  which  the  cylinder  is  twirled. 
It  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  praying  drums 
of  China. — Cunningham, 

SKYIN.  Tib.  Capra  Siberica,  wild  goat  or 
ibex  of  Ladakh,  with  horns  4  feet  8  inches  in 
length.  It  frequents  the  most  inaccessible  rocks, 
but  about  one  or  two  hundred  are  killed  in  Balti 
every  winter,  when  they  are  forced  to  descend  into 
the  valleys.  In  Ladakh  they  are  snared  at  night, 
or  shot  in  the  grey  dawn  of  the  morning  when 
they  venture  to  the  streams  to  drink.  Their  hair 
is  black,  long,  coarse,  and  useless ;  but  the  soft 
under-fleece,  called  Tus,  or  in  Kashmir  Asl-Tus,  is 
an  exceedingly  fine,  soft  wool  of  a  light-brown 
colour,  used  in  Kashmir  as  a  lining  for  shawls, 
woollen  stockings,  and  gloves.  It  is  idso  woven 
into  a  very  fine  cloth,  called  Tusi,  of  a  soft  and 
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Ardosra,  ....  Port. 
Aspid,  ....  Kus. 
Pizarra,  .....  Sp. 
Skifenten,  .  .  .  .  Sw. 
Kalpalagi,  .  .  .  Tah. 
Batipalkka,      .    .     TsL 


delicate  texture,  much  prized  for  its  warmth. 
The  term  ibex  is  given  in  India  to  several  aDinuls 
of  the  genus  Capra  or  goats,  but  Capra  Sibirica, 
the  Ibex  Himiuayana,  B/^rA,  is  the  Himalayan 
ibex,  the  Skeen  or  Sikeen  of  the  Himalaya, 
the  Kyi  of  Kashmir.  These  are  the  names  of  the 
male,  that  of  the  female  in  Tibet  is  L'danm.  It 
inhabits  Ladakh  and  Kashmir.  A  wild  species  of 
ibex,  called  Paseng  by  the  Persians,  ocean  in 
Middle  and  North  Asia,  but  it  belongs  to  the 
genus  -figagruB.    See  Bovidae. 

SLAID,  a  Bedouin  tribe  in  Irak.  They  are 
cultivators,  and  have  a  breed  of  large  white  asses, 
much  used  in  Svria. 

SLATE. 

Skifentein,  .    .    .    Dan. 

Lei, Dux. 

Ardoise, Fr. 

Schiefer,  ....     Ger. 

Sil, Hind. 

Lairangna,  Lutra, .    .    It. 

A  laminated  rock,  of  which  there  are  numj 
kinds.  One  of  conunercial  importance  is  a  day- 
slate  employed  for  roofing,  and  as  writing  slates. 
True  roofing  slate  is  capable  of  almost  infinite 
division  into  thin  plates  or  slabs.  A  blue  slate  is 
quarried  in  the  Karakambady  district  in  North 
Arcot.  When  first  taken  f  rdm  the  quarries  it  is 
very  soft,  and  can  easily  be  cut  into  slates,  etc 
Slate  is  also  found  near  the  Khassya  Hilis. 
Slates  for  roofing  are  found  in  Madhopur  m  the 
Panjab.  Slates  are  occasionally  brought  dovn 
from  the  Himalaya.  A  slate  of  the  Dalhousie 
quarries  is  deemed  medicinal  by  natives,  and 
called  Sang-i-Musa,  *  Moses^  stone.'  Slates  occur 
in  the  hilly  tracts  of  the  Sonah,  Pali,  and  Feros^ 
parganas  of  the  Gurgaon  district  Writing 
slates,  and  the  slate-pencil  for  writing  on  them, 
are  imported  into  the  East  Indies  from  Europe. 
The  materials  used  in  the  Indies  in  lieu  of  writiog 
slates  are  slabs  of  wood,  and  thick  slabs  of  paper, 
for  which  pencils  of  soapstone  are  used.  l& 
Cuttack,  Kharee  is  used  for  the  manufactore  of 
pencils  and  balls,  for  writing  on  the  ground  or 
floor,  in  all  rural  schools,  and  by  native  ac- 
countants.—Ca<.  Ex.j  1862. 

SLAVE. 


Abd,  Abdat,     .    .  Arab. 

Slaaf, Ddt. 

EmUtc, Fb. 

Sklave,  ....  Geb. 
Ghulam,  .  HiKD.,  Pebs. 
Dm,  Dasa,        „  „ 

Schiavo, It. 


Servtu,  ....  Lat. 
Eacravo.  ....  POKT. 
Nevolnik,     .    .    .     Rua 

Esolavo, Sp. 

Slaf Sw. 

Pullukai,  .  .  .  Tam. 
YeMir,     ....  TuBt 


Slavery  in  one  form  or  other  exists  throughout 
the  East  Indies.  Among  all  nations,  slavery,  with 
its  accompanying  horrors,  was  the  lot  of  a  weaker 
neighbour;  but  even  in  the  case  of  an  enemy 
conquered  in  battle,  it  was  by  the  £fi:yptiAQS 
sometimes  allowed  to  stand  in  place  of  uie  more 
triumphant  cruelty  of  slaughter.  The  Israelites 
had  learned  the  evils  of  slavery  from  hariog 
groaned  under  it  themselves,  and  they  forbade  it 
in  every  possible  case.  Exodus  xxi.  16,  *  He  that 
stealeth  a  man,'  says  the  law,  *  or  selleth  a  man,  or 
hath  one  found  on  his  hands,  shall  be  pat  to 
death.'  Nevertheless,  slavery  was  a  recognised 
condition  amongst  the  Hebrew  races,  as  mar  b6 
observed  from  reading  Matthew  xviii.  25,  wher6 
the  Lord  Jesus  illustrated  his  sermon  by  the 
remark  that,  *  as  he  had  not  to  pay,  his  lord  com* 
mandedliim  to  be  sold,  and  his  wife  and  ohildrefi} 
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and  all  that  he  bad,  and  payment  to  be  made.* 
Kinda  law  recogQiseB  15  kinds  of  slaves — 1.  Gri- 
hajata,  the  child  of  a  female  slave ;  2.  Krita  or 
purchased;  8.  Labdha  or  gifted;  4.  Dayadupa- 
gata  or  inherited  ;  5.  Anakalabhrita,  taken  in  time 
of  famine ;  6.  Ahita,  pledged ;  7.  Kinadasa,  volun- 
tarily a  slave  in  payment  of  a  debt ;  8.  Yuddprapta, 
taken  in  a  war ;  9.  Panejita,  won  in  a  wager ;  10. 
Tavavaham,  voluntarily ;  11.  Pravarajyavaaita,  an 
apostate ;  12.  Krito,  voluntarily  for  a  time ;  13. 
Bbakta-dasa,  a  slave  for  his  food ;  14.  Varava- 
hrita  or  Badava-hrita,  one  who  by  marrying  a 
female  slave  becomes  a  slave ;  15.  Atmani  krayi, 
one  who  sells  himself  as  a  slave. 

Muhammadan  law  recognises  only  two  kinds, 
Tiz.  infidels  made  captive  in  war,  and  their  de- 
scendants. In  practice,  however,  a  title  to  slaves 
may  be  acquired  by  purchase,  donation,  or  inherit- 
ance. Also,  according  to  the  principle  recognised 
by  these  religionists,  Kul  -  Iblam  hurre !  All 
Islam  is  free!  no  Muhammadan  can  legally  be 
allowed  to  be  kept  as  a  slave ;  but  all  over  Asia 
there  are  many  slaves  of  this  religion  in  the  poiises- 
sion  of  their  co -religionists,  either  purchased  or 
tiikcn  in  predatory  excursions  or  in  war.  Mahomed, 
even  when  he  sanctions  the  enslavement  of  cap- 
tives taken  in  war,  enjoins  their  surrender  on 
payment  of  a  fair  ransom.  ^  Show  kindness  to 
your  slaves,*  he  says  in  one  place  ;  in  another,  he 
lays  down  that  *  alms  should  buy  the  freedom  of 
slaves ; '  and  once,  in  speaking  of  the  marriage  of 
slaves,  he  even  says,  ^  You  all  come  one  from 
another  and  from  Adam,  the  common  father*' 
The  24th  chapter  of  the  Koran  ruDS,  ^  If  any  one 
of  your  slaves  asks  from  you  his  freedom,  give  it 
him  if  yon  judge  him  worthy  of  it ;  give  them 
a  little  of  the  goods  which  God  has  granted 
you.' 

In  what  is  now  British  India,  during  the  revolu- 
tions and  disturbances  preceding  the  accession  of 
Akbar,  the  enslaving  of  the  conquered  soldiery 
and  townsfolk  had  been  carried  to  a  great 
height  Not  only  was  it  practised  towards  the 
wives  and  children  of  garriBons  who  stood  a 
storm,  but  the  peaceable  inhabitants  were  abo 
cirried  oif  and  sold,  till  Akbar  by  an  edict 
(1561)  prohibited  making  slaves  of  persons  taken 
in  war. 

Sabaktagin,  father  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  was 
a  slave ;  so  was  Kntub-ud-Din,  the  conqueror  and 
first  king  of  Dehli,  a.d.  1206,  the  Slave  dynasty 
lasting  tUl  a.d.  1288. 

A  writer  of  the  17th  century,  when  noticing 
the  races  of  Cochin,  says  the  slave  castes,  the 
members  of  which  belong  to  individual  masters, 
are  the  Cannekaa,  who  gather  the  coooanuts ;  the 
BettoOy  who  make  saltpans  and  collect  the  salt 
These  two  are  the  most  honourable  of  the  slave 
castes.  The  PuUeah^  who  arc  again  subdivided  into 
several  claases, — the  Gollamary  or  smiths,  the 
Weltoe  Garen,  the  Beltoe  Pulleah,  and  the  Canna 
PuUeah,  whose  occupation  is  agriculture,  sowing, 
planting,  and  cutting  the  Nely,  for  which  they  re- 
ceive both  from  their  proprietors  and  from  strangers 
one  sheaf  out  of  every  ten  they  cut  There  was  then 
a  dispute  between  the  Gannekaa  and  the  Pulleah 
as  to  which  is  the  higher  caste ;  the  former  main- 
taining  that  their  oaste  ranks  first,  whilst  the 
Pulled  averred  that  th^  enjoy  more  privileges, 
as,  for  instance,  that  they  may  employ  barbers, 
and  may  wear  a  fillet  on  their  heads,  and  a  long 


garment  reaching  to  the  knees,  which  the  Gan- 
nekaa may  not  do. 

Tod  tells  us,  in  the  Kajasthan,  that  the  illedti- 
mate  sons  of  the  rana  of  Mewar  are  called  das, 
literally  slave.  They  have  no  rank,  though  they 
are  liberally  provided  for.  Bnssee  signifies  ac- 
quired slavery,  in  contradistinction  to  gola,  a 
hereditary  slave.  The  gola  can  only  marry  a 
gulee;  the  lowest  Rajput  would  refuse  his 
daughter  to  a  son  of  the  rana  of  this  kind.  The 
bussee  can  redeem  his  liberty.  The  gola  has  no 
wish  to  do  so,  because  he  could  not  improve  his 
condition  nor  overcome  his  natural  defects.  To 
the  bussee  nothing  dishonourable  attaches.  The 
class  retain  their  employments  and  caste,  and  are 
confined  to  no  occupation,  but  it  must  be  exercised 
with  the  chief's  sanction.  Individuals  reclaimed 
from  captivity  have  in  gratitude  given  up  their 
liberty.  Communities,  when  this  or  greater  evils 
threatened,  have  done  the  same  for  protection  of 
their  lives,  religion,  and  honour.  Instances  exist 
of  the  population  of  towns  being  in  this  situation. 
The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  estate  of 
Bijolli  were  the  bussee  of  its  chief,  who  is  of  the 
Pramara  tribe.  They  are  his  subjects.  The  only 
badge  denoting  the  bussee  is  a  small  tuft  of  hair 
of  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  term  interpreted 
has  nothing  harsh  in  it,  meaning  occupant,  dweller, 
or  settler.  The  numerous  towns  in  India  called 
Bussee  have  their  origin  in  it  Famiue  in  the 
regions  of  R  ijasthan  is  the  ereat  cause  of  loss  of 
liberty ;  thousan<ls  were  sold  in  one  great  famine. 
The  predatory  system  of  the  Pindari  and  mountain 
tribes  aided  to  keep  it  up.  The  Muhammadan 
slave  girl  is  called  Bundi,  Londi,  but  when  associ- 
ating with  their  master  is  one  of  the  hanun.  The 
das  or  slave  may  hold  a  fief  in  Rajasthaa,  bat  he 
never  can  rise  above  the  condition  in  which  this 
defect  of  birth  has  placed  him. 

Na/r. — In  the  west  of  Bengal  the  Nafr  and  his 
offspring  were  slaves  for  ever,  and  were  trans- 
ferable and  saleable.  In  Pumeya  the  Nafr  was 
sometimes  a  domestic  slave,  sometimes  an  agri- 
cultural slave. 

Slavery  in  British  India  is  illegal.  About  the 
year  1811  a  British  officer  in  authority  at  Dehli 
abolished  all  forms  of  slavery.  His  name  and  the 
exact  date  have  not  been  handed  down.  But  by 
Act  V.  of  7  th  April  1843  plavery  ceased  to  exist,  by 
law,  in  any  part  of  British  India,  though  in  many 
parts  the  people  themselves  have  not  yet  freed 
themselves  from  their  bonds,  though  public  works 
and  railways  have  greatly  aided  them.  Act  v.  of 
18^  appeared  in  consequence  of  information 
obtained  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  frame 
a  code  of  Criminal  Law.  They  reported  that 
the  proportion  of  slaves  to  freemen  varied  in 
number  in  different  parts  of  British  India  as  one- 
sixth,  one-third,  or  two-fifths.  Gn  many  estates 
most  of  the  cultivators  were  shives.  200  or  250 
landholders  bad  as  many  as  2000  slaves  each. 
In  Calcutta,  most  Muhammadan,  Portuguese, 
Armenian,  Pardee,  and  Jew  inhabitants  posBessed 
slaves. 

In  the  N.W.  Provinces  slavery  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  towns,  and  was  generally  of  a 
domestic  character. 

In  the  hill  districts  of  Karaaon,  Garhwal^  and 
in  the  whole  border  of  the  Himalaya  fren> 
Kashmir  to  Assam  inclusive,  also  in  Arakan  sndtbe^ 
Tenasserim  provinces,  in  all  the  territory  border* 
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ing  the  Malay  PcniDSula,  PenaDg,  Malacca,  and  i 
Singapore,  slavery  was  everywhere  common,  and 
iu  some  provinces  included  almost  the  whole  of 
the  labouring  population.  Throughout  the  Tamil 
country,  as  also  in  Malabar  and  Canara,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  labouring  classes  of  the 
people  had  from  Umc  immemorial  been  in  a  state 
of  acknowledged  bondage.  In  only  three  districts 
of  the  Madras  Presidency  was  thb  system  of 
bondage  unknown.  In  Malabar  and  Ganara  the 
labourer  was  the  personal  slare  of  the  proprietor, 
and  was  sold  and  mortgaged  by  him  independently 
of  his  lands.  In  the  Tamil  country  the  labourer 
was  the  slave  rather  of  the  soil  than  of  its  owner, 
and  was  seldom  sold  or  mortgaged  except  along 
with  the  land  to  which  he  was  attached.  In 
every  district  of  Telingana  some  sort  of  serfage 
or  bondage  and  domestic  slavery  were  then  still 
existing. 

In  the  southern  partB  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
bordering  on  the  Southern  Mahratta  country, 
adjoining  Malabar  and  Ganara,  and  in  a  few  of 
the  less  civilised  districts  of  Gujerat,  there  were 
agricultural  slaves ;  but  in  the  other  districts 
of  that  part  of  India  only  domestic  slavery  pre- 
vailed, and  that  was  confined  to  the  towns  and  to 
the  houses  of  people  of  importance.  Gomparing 
the  above  information,  district  by  district,  with 
the  very  imperfect  estimates  of  the  population.  Sir 
H.  B.  £.  Frere  has  estimated  the  total  slave 
i)opulation  of  British  India  in  1841  at  between 
eight  and  nine  millions  of  souls.  The  slaves  freed 
in  the  British  colonies  on  the  1st  of  August  1834 
were  estimated  at  between  800,000  and  1,000,000, 
and  the  slaves  in  North  and  South  America  in 
1860  were  estimated  at  4,000,000 ;  so  that  the 
number  in  British  India  far  exceeded  that  of  the 
same  classes  in  all  the  slave-holding  colonies  and 
dominions  of  Great  Britain  and  America  put 
together ;  and  in  that  number  those  of  Sind,  the 
Panjab,  Oudh,  Nagpur,  and  Burma  are  not 
included,  as  these  provinces  have  only  since  then 
been  added  to  the  empire. 

The  domestic  slave  of  British  India  seems  to 
have  been  treated  at  least  as  well  as  the  hired 
servants.  Self  sale — of  men  selling  themselves 
into  slavery  to  secure  a  provision  for  old  age,  to 
obtain  a  wife,  or  to  pay  a  debt — was  an  ordinary 
origin  of  the  servile  state,  and  this  was  not  com- 
patible with  any  prevalence  of  harsh  treat- 
ment, and  the  prevalence  of  caste  privileges 
aided  to  protect  the  slaves.  With  the  Muham- 
madans  the  female  slaves  were  liable  to  become 
concubines  of  their  masters ;  but  in  most  Hindu 
castes  a  stigma  attached  to  such  connection,  and 
often  prevented  its  open  avowal.  But  every  kind 
of  service,  both  domestic  and  outdoor,  was  required 
of  slaves. 

The  Gommlssion  further  stated  that  slaves  were 
both  heritable  and  transferable  property;  they 
could  be  mortgaged  and  let  to  hire,  and  thev 
oottld  obtain  emancipation  only  by  their  ownera 
coaaant,  except  in  some  special  cases. 

In  Bamghur,  in  S.  Behar,  when  petty  disputes 
occurred,  the  slaves  were  habitually  employed  to 
commit  crimes,  such  aa  liief  t  and  murder ;  and  in 
Assam  they  were  habitually  employed  in  plunder- 
ingand  gang  robbery. 

Throughout  Malabar  the  whole  labouring  agri-* 
omltural  population  was  servile,  and  the  slaves 
W^ra  under  fixed  rules  \  could  not  approach  a  fraa* 


man  or  his  house  within  a  certain  number  ol 
paces,  to  avoid  defiling  the  master  or  free  fellow- 
labourers.  The  distance  was  72  paces  aloof 
^m  a  Brahman,  and  24  paces  from  a  free- 
man. To  carry  out  this  rule,  the  slavea  were 
required  to  give  notice  of  their  api»oach  by  utter* 
ing  a  peculiar  cry  at  every  four  or  five  paces,  if 
the  cry  were  answered  by  a  passenger  of  aaperior 
caste,  the  slave  was  required  to  quit  the  road  and 
retire  to  a  distance.  The  lower  class  of  slaves 
were  generally  interdicted  the  highway,  lest  they 
should  pollute  the  houses  of  the  free  labourers  in 
passing  them. 

The  punishments  inflicted  on  slaves  were  not 
ordinarily  severe.  The  prices  paid  varied  from  a 
single  meal  in  famine  times  for  a  child,  up  to  £20 
given  in  Bengal  for  a  handsome  domestic  slave  girl ; 
and  African  female  slaves  and  eunuchs  brought 
even  higher  prices.  The  sale  of  free  female  children 
by  their  parents,  and  of  slave  girls  by  their 
owners,  for  purposes  of  prostitution,  was  Toy 
prevalent,  and  ludnapping,  with  the  same  object, 
was  frequent  In  every  province,  from  the 
Himalaya  to  Gape  Gomorin,  stolen  children  formed 
part  of  the  establishments  of  the  Hindu  temples. 
Such  shrines  were  among  the  most  sacred  in 
India;  such,  for  instance,  as  those  of  Jaganath 
at  Puri,  and  of  Ragonath  in  Guttack,  in  both  of 
which  the  salaried  ofiicials  were  the  Deva-dasa, 
who,  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  sixty  families  in 
Jaganath^s  shrine,  were  at  the  service  of  Hinds 
devotees,  and  formed  a  regular  self-governing 
corporation,  all  with  strict  rules  of  admission  and 
government. 

In  many  districts  in  Bengal  a  verv  large  pro- 
portion of  the  labouring  agricultural  population 
seems  to  have  been  in  one  or  other  form  of  oon« 
ditional  bondage.  Slavery  was  kept  up  by  thi 
sale  or  gift  by  parents  of  children  in  time  of 
famine,  sale  by  mothers  or  maternal  relations, 
sale  of  wives  by  husbands,  sale  of  widows  b^ 
heirs  or  relatives  of  deceased  husbands,  penal 
slaves,  conquest  of  aboriginal  tribes,  self  sale  of 
adults  in  times  of  famines,  marrying  with  a  slave, 
kidnapping  of  female  children ;  and  the  Megpunna 
Thugs  would  murder  parents  wholesale,  in  onJer  to 
obtain  their  children,  who  were  sold  for  a  few 
rupees  each  ;  and  importation  through  Arabia  of 
African  slaves  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  styled 
Habshi  or  Abyssinians ;  also  the  children  of  slaves 
were  slaves. 

After  the  great  inundation  of  Saugor  Island  in 
1833,  children  were  commonly  hawked  about  Ibe 
streets  of  the  town  of  Galcutta  for  sale. 

The  Sylhet  and  the  Gacbar  tribes  Iweie  long 
engaged  in  selling  slaves ;  and  the  Law  Ckun- 
missioners  reported  that  a  slave  oould  be 
bought  for  twenty  packets  of  salt,  value  about 
six  filings. 

Such  was  the  legal  condition  up  to  1848. 
There  are  many  slaves  in  the  Feudatory  States, 
and  the  non-Hindu  races  in  many  of  the  villages 
of  British  India,  the  Pariah  and  tanner  races,  are 
little  if  any  above  the  condition  of  predial  slaves. 

The  Adavi  slave  of  Ganasa  is  a  serf,  an  unpaid 
labourer. 

The  Tamil  and  Malealam  Adisaa  or  Udisaa 
means  any  slave ;  a  predial  slave  attached  hersdit* 
arilv  to  the  land,  and  only  transferaUe  with  it 
In  Malabar,  amongst  the  Nair,  it  means  a  feudal 
dependent* 
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Adiyan,  pi.  Adiyar,  is  a  slave,  sei'f,  or  vassal  in        With  MiihainmadanSf   whose   creed   sanctions 

Malabar;  a  low- caste  man  under  the  protection    polygamy,  and  with  them   the  Chinese,   whose 

of  a  raja  or  a  religious  establisliment  '  domestic  customs  necessitate  prolonged  isolation, 

The  Wakkalu  Jamadalu,  in  Coorg,  is  a  predial    slavery   and    concubinage    are    difficult    to    be 

slave  attached  to  the  revenue  land«.    They  are  |  avoided. 

the  personal  property  of  the  proprietors,  and  may  i      There  are  many  kinds  of  slaves  in  Assam  dis- 
be  sold  or  mortgaged  at  pleasure.  j  tiuguished  by  distinct  appellations.     The  Mooru- 

kea  is  a  kind  of  Cliapxmea,  neither  servant,  slave, 
nor  equal,  but  partaking  of  all.  The  master  pro- 
vides the  Moorukea  with  a  pair  of  bullocks  and 
a  plough,  and  he  tills  his  master's  land  for  two 
days.  On  the  third  day  the  Moorukea  may  plough 
his  own  ground  with  his  master's  bullocks  and 
plough. 

Arakan. — The  plundering  expeditions  of  the 
tribes  of  the  interior  of  Arakan  are  chiefly  to 
obtain  slaves.  The  village  attacked  is  surrounded 
at  night,  and  generally  set  on  fire,  or  a  volley  of 
muskets  is  fired  into  it,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
seized  as  they  attempt  to  escape  from  the  burn- 
ing houses.  The  males  are  put  to  death,  and  the 
women  and  children  carried  away  into  slavery. 
In  the  distribution  of  the  slaves  and  plunder,  the 
leader  receives  a  double  share.  For  the  release 
of  a  captive  thus  taken,  a  ransom  of  Rs.  200  is 
generally  demanded. 

The  Malays  have  two  kinds  of  slaves,  the  ordi- 
nary menial  creature,  originally  non  -  Mubam- 
madan,  and  the  debtor  slave.  When  a  debtor 
fails  to  pay  his  debt,  the  creditor  is  entitled  by 
Malay  law  to  remove  him  and  his  family  to  the 
creditor's  house  or  grounda,  where  they  all 
become  part  of  his  household.  They  work  for 
him  without  pay,  and  without  credit  given  for 
the  labour  in  reduction  of  the  debt.  The  usual 
result  is  that  the  debt,  with  the  enormous  interest 
commonly  charged,  is  never  paid  oflf,  and  the 
I  bondage  becomes  lifelong.  On  the  death  of  the 
debtor  the  family  remains  liable  for  half  the  debt, 
and  80  continues  in  slavery.  Such  is  the  strict 
law.  In  practice,  it  give  rise  to  gross  abuses. 
The  creditor  sometimes  gives  the  debtor's  daughters 
in  marriage,  pocketing  the  sum  which  the  Malay 
bridegroom  pays  for  the  virtue  and  charms  of 
his  bride.  Sir  James  Brooke  mentions  with 
strong  indignation  the  case  of  a  man  to  whom 
16  reals  were  due,  selling  his  debtor's  daughter  to 
*a  person  of  influence'  for  30  reals.  That  Eng- 
lish raja  put  down  debtor  slavery  in  .Sarawak 
before  he  had  been  long  there.  The  late  raja  of 
Kedah,  a  principality  adjoining  one  of  our  settle- 
ments, certainly  did  the  same  thing  a  few  years 
ago ;  and  Mr.  Davidson  got  it  abolished  in  Salan- 
gore  during  his  brief  residency  there  about  the 
year  1876.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  slavery 
in  any  form  sliould  be  tolerated  in  British  Malay 
possessions. 

A  correspondent,  dating  2d  February  1882, 
from  the  Straits,  writes  of  debt  alaverv  in  Perak 
being  then  in  existence.  He  says,  *  Numbers  of 
grey-haired  men  and  women  could  be  found  still 
in  debt  slavery  in  Perak.' 

In  the  Netherland  Possessions  in  India,  •Uivery 
was  abolished  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Slavery  still  exists  in  China,  and  the  sale 
of  female  children,  usually  from  poTCTty,  is  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

All  along  the  littoral,  from  the  Red  Sea. 
through  Sind  to  the  Fenlnetlla  of  India,  are 
descendants  of  shives  from  Afriea  and  Arabia. 
They  lire  known  as  Hubshi,  and  in  the  plurall 


The  Bhumi  Jamadalu  slaves  are  attached  to 
the  land,  and  transferable  with  it. 

In  Malabar  the  Kanakan  or  Kanaka  charma  are 
predial  slaves,  supposed  to  be  a  subdivision  of 
the  Palayar. 

Charumar  are  predial  slaves,  whose  name 
Wilson  derives  from  Chera,  Malealam,  the  soil, 
lliey  follow  the  rule  of  Maruma-katayam.  They 
are  very  diminutive,  with  a  very  black  com- 
]fIexion,  and  not  unfrequently  woolly  hair. 

The  Mukkavan  is  a  fisherman  caste  of  Malabar, 
also  called  Makwa,  and  their  women  Makoti. 

The  toddy-drawer  of  Malabar  is  called  Katti 
Karan. 

The  Panni  Malayan  are  a  servile  caste  of 
Malabar. 

The  Pulichi  is  a  forest  tribe  in  Malabar,  who 
are  deemed  so  unclean  that  they  are  not  allowed 
to  approach  other  castes. 

The  Uradi  or  Urali  of  Malabar  are  a  s.^rvile 
race. 

The  Tiyar  race  in  Malabar  are  toddy-drawers 
and  agriculturists. 

The  Palayan,  Pulian,  or  PuUar  of  Malabar  is  a 
servile  caste,  often  slaves. 

Balute,  in  the  Mahratta  countries,  means  the 
village  officers,  several  of  whom  are  predial  slaves, 
as  the  Mhar,  Uoleyar  or  Dber,  and  Mhang. 

Badava-hrita  is  a  female  slave ;  also  a  man 
who  becomes  a  slave  that  he  may  marry  a  female 
slave  in  the  family. 

Banda,  a  Muhammadan  slave;  Bandi,  a  slave 
grrL 

Ana-kala-bhrita  is  a  person  who  has  voluntarily 
become  so  at  a  season  of  famine. 

In  the  Tamil  countries  about  Chingleput  the 
Alandadey  are  a  class  of  slaves. 

In  m*any  of  the  countries  bordering  on  British 
India,  the  martial  and  predatory  tribes  regard 
tillaf^e  as  beneath  their  dignity,  and  leave  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  to  helots.  In  1883,  in  the 
Chittagong  Hill  tracts,  slavery  or  vassakge  in  its 
broadest  sense  prevailed  throughout  the  hill  tribes. 
The  rowaja  or  dewan,  who  is  head  of  the  village, 
owns  his  clan.  They  cannot  disown  his  authority, 
their  names  are  entered  in  his  books ;  they  pay  him 
poll-tax  wherever  they  go,  must  work  for  him, 
and  make  him  the  first  offerings  of  their  produce. 
They  have  been  bondsmen  for  generations,  and 
the  links  are  never  severed  until  death  takes  them 
away,  or  they  abandon  their  homesteads  and 
leave  the  country.  Rowajas  or  dewans  iu  their 
turn  own  allegiance  to  their  chief,  to  whom  they 
pay  the  largest  share  of  the  poll-tax.  The  con- 
dition of  these  tribes  was  very  lamentable  before 
Government  took  possession  of  the  hills.  The 
people  were  sold  at  the  mere  will  of  the  chiefs  or 
heaamen ;  and  although  liiis  has  been  abolished, 
serfdom  still  prevails  in  the  form  described.  Sir 
Lepel  Griffin,  writing  in  1888,  says  he  remembers 
ihe  time  when  the  Cfaamba  peasants  were  little 
better  Khan  skivesy  md  widows  were  publicly  sold 
iu  the  markei-plaoe  as  ordinary  source  of  revenue 
to  thesUte. 
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Habusb,  and  at  Muhammadan  courts  they  were 
the  iiousehold  troopg. 

The  slaves  of  the  firabai  are  of  two  daeses, 
Negroes  brought  from  Muscat,  and  the  descend- 
ants of  captives  made  in  the  wars  with  the  people 
of  the  western  provinces  of  the  country,  as  Kej, 
Torbat,  etc. ;  some  have,  at  various  times,  been 
brought  from  Kashmir  and  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Persia.  These  in  colour  and  features  in  no 
respect  vary  from  their  masters,  and  some  of  the 
females  are  remarkably  handsome.  They  are 
better  treated  than  their  Negro  associates  in  bond- 
age, and  less  onerous  duties  are  assigned  to 
them.  Few  of  the  Negroes,  and  those  only  who 
arc  really  useful,  are  even  decently  clad;  and 
it  is  common  for  them  so  to  multiply,  that  their 
masters,  from  inability  to  clothe  and  feed  them, 
flismi&s  them  to  provide  for  themselves  in  other 
lands. 

The  Afghans  have  supplied  themselves  with 
captives  from  the  Siah  Posh  Kafir  tribes  of  the 
mountain  race  in  Kafiristan.  But  Arabia,  Egypt, 
Southern  Persia,  Baluchistan,  Sind,  and  Penin- 
sular India  have  been  chiefly  supplied  from 
East  Africa,  from  the  Soudan  soutnwards  to 
Madagascar,  most  of  the  eunuchs  in  S.  Asia  being 
from  that  region.  The  slave  traffic  of  this  region 
seems  to  have  gone  on  from  pre-historic  times, 
and  it  was  chiefly  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa 
that  European  and  American  nations  obtained  the 
slaves  whom  they  employed  in  agriculture  and  as 
domestic  servants. 

The  Turkoman  races  in  High  Asia,  as  also  the 
Hazara  races,  continuously  at  present  (1883)  make 
raids  on  the  Persians  and  on  their  own  tribes,  and 
seize  on  men,  women,  and  children  for  sale.  The 
border  Persians  are  more  than  others  harassed  in 
this  way,  and  tliey  are  admitted  into  the  slave 
markets  of  Central  Asia,  because  bigoted  Sunni 
Mullah  have  declared  the  Shiah  sect  not  to  belong 
to  Islam.  Shams -ud- Din  Herati,  a  celebrated 
lawyer,  is  said  to  have  been  the  chief  promoter  of 
this  legal  dedsion  (fatwa).  Slave-dealing,  from 
immemorial  times,  has  been  practised  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Persia.  It  is  conducted  by 
the  Turkomans  as  a  regularly  organized  traffic, 
which  diminishes  a«  the  distance  from  the  Turko- 
man frontier  is  increased.  They  were  carried  on 
chiefly  by  the  Tekke  and  Yomut  tribes,  the  victims 
of  the  Tekke  being  the  settled  inhabitants  of  the 
frontier  regions  of  Khorasan,  Herat,  Seistan,  up  to 
West  Afghanistan,  while  the  Yomut  infest  chiefly 
the  Eouthern  shores  of  the  Caspian.  The  Ali-Ali 
and  the  Kara  occasionally  capture  caravans  on 
their  way  to  Bokhara.  As  the  Chandor  tribe  live 
between  the  Lower  Amu  (Oxus)  and  the  Caspian, 
they  can  only  occasionally  capture  a  few  Kirghiz 
or  Khivans.  They  treat  the  captives  with  such 
great  cruelty  as  even  to  shock  their  neighbours. 
The  great  proportion  of  the  slaves  taken  by  the 
Turkoman  and  Uzbak  are  Shiah  Persians,  but  they 
capture  also  Sunni  of  Khaf  and  Herat,  also  a  few 
Jamshidi,  and  some  Hazara  and  Western  Afghans. 
The  captives  are  handed  over  to  the  slave  mer- 
chants in  exchange  for  needed  supplies.  The 
slave-traders  of  Central  Asia  are  seldom  Uzbaks, 
but  usually  Tajaks  or  Sarts,  with  a  few  Persians ; 
and  their  principal  marts  are  at  Karakol,  Karshi, 
Cbarjui,  and  Bokhara.  There  are,  however,  other 
dealers  who  are  employed  by  friends  to  ransom 
the  elaves.      By  the  custom  of   Muhammadan 
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countries,  a  servant  marrying  a  slave  becomes 
also  a  slave. 

Owing  to  the  Russian  advances  and  the  inter- 
ference of  Britain  in  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan, 
the  slave  area  in  Central  Asia  has  been  gradually 
diminished,  until  it  is  only  composed  of  the 
country  lying  between  Herat  and  Merv,  and 
between  Herat  along  the  slopes  of  the  Hindu 
Kush  to  Badakhshan.  In  Sher  Ali's  time  the 
khanates  of  Afghan-Turkestan  used  to  supply  the 
Amir  with  a  periodical  consignment  of  women 
and  boy-slaves  as  tribute.  Mr.  Schuyler  also, 
during  his  journey  through  Bokhwra  in  1878,  dis- 
covered evidence  of  secret  dealings  in  women 
and  boys  in  defiance  of  Russia's  prohibition  to 
the  contrary. 

A  writer  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Turke^an- 
ski  Vedemosti  compiled  a  chronicle  of  the  number 
of  Russian  slaves  who  had  been  at  various  epochs 
detained  in  Central  Asia.  The  aggregate  total 
amounted  to  some  thousands. 

Many  generations  have  passed  away  since  the 
Tartars  sacked  Moscow  and  Kieff,  and  carried  oif 
men  and  women  into  bondage  in  Asia;  but  o!d 
men  are  still  living  in  South  Russia  whose  fath&s 
were  bought  and  sold  in  the  Tartar  slave  markets 
of  the  Crimea ;  and  both  in  the  Caucasus  and  at 
Orenburg  may  be  seen  middle-aged  men  whose 
youth  was  spent  in  bondage  in  Khiva  and  Bok- 
hara, The  gunner  Kidaeff,  captured  from  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Petro  Alexandrovsk  on  the  Oxns 
shortly  after  the  Khivan  campaign,  and  taken  as 
a  slave  to  Merv,  was  perhaps  the  last  of  the  lon^ 
list  of  Russian  unfortunates  whose  tears  have 
moistened  the  sands  of  Central  Asia. 

When  Major  Abbott  visited  the  khanate  of 
Khiva  in  1841,  upwards  of  700,000  persons  out  of 
a  population  of  2,4G8,.'300,  or  1  in  every  3,  were 
slaves.  In  the  city  of  Khiva  alone  were  12,00U 
Herati  and  30,000  Persians,  the  rest  of  tihe  bonds- 
men  being  scattered  about  the  country  as  tillers 
of  the  soil.  Writing  of  the  same  period,  Wolff, 
the  missionary,  calculated  that  out  of  the  2^ 
millions  composiog  the  population  of  Bokhara, 
200,000  were  in  a  state  of  bondage.  Bum^ 
another  traveller,  observed  of  a  Bokharan  village 
near  the  Oxus  in  1832,  that  *  though  not  boast- 
ing of  more  than  20  houses,  there  were  yet  7  or  8 
Persian  slaves.'  To  capture  these  slaves  was  a 
regular  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the  nomade  tribes 
living  adjacent  to  Khiva  and  Bokhant.  The 
Khivans  annihilated  the  expedition  that  Peter 
the  Great  despatched  against  them  under  Prince 
Bekovitch-Tcherkassky  :  and,  more  recently, 
the  Tekke-Turkomans  of  Merv  captured  20,000 
Persian  soldiers  in  1861  just  outside  their  strong- 
hold, and  glutted  the  market  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  price  of  an  able-bodied  man  fell  to  a 
pound. 

The  alaman  or  Turkoman  raiding  expeditions 
may  be  said  to  have  received  a  death-blow  when 
the  Russians  breached  the  walls  of  Godc  Tepe. 
Already,  years  before,  the  slave  market  had  been 
closed  at  Khiva  and  Bokhara  by  the  Russian 
invaders ;  and  the  task  they  have  achieved,  of  sin^ 
pressing  slavery  outside  Afghanistan  and  Merv^, 
might  rival  the  costly  exertions  of  Britain  on  the 
African  coast  and  in  the  Padfio. 

Slave  7ra</«.— Until  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century.  Great  Britain  permitted  her  colonies  to 
retain  slaves,  but  from  the  efforts  of  Wilberforoe 
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ClarksoD,  and  others,  Britain  then  abulishcd 
Blaveiy  in  her  colonies,  as  had  already  been  done 
in  the  British  Islands.  Until  after  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century,  the  United  States  of  America  held 
in  slavery  about  five  millions  of  the  African  races 
and  their  descendants  of  mixed  blood,  but  the 
slave  law  was  then  changed  after  a  civil  war  in 
'which  great  numbers  of  men  were  slain.  During 
the  19  th  century,  Britain  made  vast  and  costly 
efforts  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  but  till  1884  it  continues  on  the 
cast  side  of  Africa,  principally  carried  on  through 
Arabs  and  Hindu  natives  of  lodia. 

The  Hindu  races  have  been  settled  ae  traders 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  from  the  most  ancient 
known  times.    When  the  Portuguese  first  doubled 
the  Cape,  they  found  Banya  traders  established 
at  every  great  port,  and  it  was  from  them  that 
Vasco  da  Gama  and  his  successors  learned  the 
secret  of  the  easy  approach  to  India  by  the  aid  of 
the  monsoons.    They  have  held  in  their  hands 
the  trade  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and  are  still 
to  be  found  as  far  south  as  Delagoa  Bay.     All 
the  trade  between  that  coast  and  Europe,  America, 
or  Asia  passes  through  the  hands  of  some  branch 
of  the  Banya  community,  purchasing  goods  whole- 
sale from  the  European  or  American  importer,  and 
selling  them  in  retail  for  the  interior.     They  are 
of  the  Bhattia  and  Banya  tribes  of  Hindus,  and 
the  traffic  is  shared  by  the  Khojah  and  Borah 
Muhammadans ;  and  in  1872,  a  merchant,  Mathur 
Das  Ehetsi,  writing  in  the  Bast  Guftar,  stated 
that  from  10,000  to  20,000  slaves  passed  yearly 
through    Kelwi    on    their  way  to    Suahili  and 
Arabia.    The  E.  African  slave  trade  by  that  year 
had  depopulated  much  of  the  sea-coast  line.    To 
the  south  of  Pangani  is  the  territory  of  the  heathen 
Wasegua  tribe,  and  the  great  centre  of  the  traffic. 
The  Arabs  of  Zanzibar  come  here,  and  for  muskets, 
powder,  and  shot  purchase  the  slaves  from  the 
Wasegua  chiefs. 

The  Red  Sea  slave  trade  appears  to  be  of  an 

exceptionally  revolting  nature ;  nine-tenths  of  the 

unfortunate  victims  are  obtained  from  the  southern 

frontiers  of  Aby&duia,  where  an  incessant  series  of 

border  quarrels  afford  a  plentiful  harvest  to  the 

kidnapper.     As  a  rule,  only  children  are  thought 

worth  capturing  in  these  forays,  and  as  the  free 

and  independent  spirit  of  the  Gall  a  race  renders 

them  unfit  for  domestic  or  menial  service,  the 

males  are  immediately  emasculated  and  disposed 

of  to  the  slave  merchants.    The  slaves  captured 

in  the  Western  Galla  countries  are  usually  brought 

to  Maasowa  by  way  of  Matemina,  where  there  is 

annually  held  a  large  *rakik'  or  market,  whilst 

Zaila  is  the  principal  emporium  for  those  brought 

from  the  Eastern  Gallas  through  Shoa,  the  Chiis- 

tian  inhabitants  of  which  country  take  an  active 

part  in  the  trade.    At  Massowa  a  large  traffic  in 

slaves  goes  on,  and  from  Zaila  and  Tajura ;  these 

last  situated  opposite  to  the  Galla  and    Shoa 

territory,  on  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Gulf  of 

Aden.    In  1873  the  governor  of  Massowa  was 

Munzinger  Bey,  a  Christian,  who  was  not  supposed 

to  profit  by  or  even  countenance  the  revolting 

traflBc    At  Massowa,  as  at  other  places  where 

this  illicit  traffic   flourishes,  legitimate  trade  is 

almost  at  a  standstill. 

The  male  black  slave  is  in  Arabia  (and  other 
eastern  countries)  treated  with  more  consideration 
than  the  free  servant.    If  discontented  with  his 
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situation,  he  can  legally  compel  his  master  to  sell 
him.  It  has  been  frequently  observed  tliat  the 
black  slaves  are  generally  greater  fanatics  than 
their  Muslim  masters,  and  that  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
totally  ignorant  of  the  doctrines  in  the  defence  of 
which  they  are  so  zealous.  Through  the  depopu- 
lation of  the  line  of  the  coast  the  slave  trade  has 
extended  farther  and  farther  inland,  till  in  1870 
slaves  were  being  brought  from  the  west  of  Lake 
Nyassa,  on  which  the  Arabs  had  dhows  to  carry 
their  captives  across,  traversing  a  distance  of  600 
miles,  a  three  months'  journey,  during  which  the 
sick  are  left  behind  to  die,  and  any  hesitation  is 
met  with  instant  death.  The  Manyema,  a  cannibal 
nation,  are  constantly  attacked  by  the  Arab  slave- 
traders.  The  Manyema  are  honest,  industrious 
cultivators.  Their  women  do  not  partake  of  the 
cannibal  feasts ;  many  of  them,  far  down  Lualba, 
are  very  pretty,  bathe  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
and  are  expert  divers  for  oysters.  The  men  are 
fine  tall  fellows,  not  like  Negroes ;  they  use  long 
spears,  and  are  only  conquered  by  the  Arab 
firearms. — Butler  g  Travels,  Ansam^  pp.  228,  229 ; 
DaUorCs  Ethnol,  of  Bengal^  P- 114;  Times  of  India  j 
The  Madras  Mail,  14th  May  1873 ;  Tod's  Rajas- 
than;  SUiverif,  by  Sir  H,  B.  E,  Frere,  G,C,B.y  in 
Fortnightly  Review,  March  1883;  Wilson's  Glos' 
sary;  Masson's  Narrative;  Dr,  Livingstone;  Mr. 
IL  A.  Fraser;  Dr,  Kraff;  Col  Righy;  Mr, 
Allington;  Rev.  Horace  Waller;  Hon.  C.  Vivian^ 
in  the  House  of  Commons  Report,  1872 ;  Sharpe ; 
Vigne's  Per.  Nar.  p.  146 ;  Courtis  Palemhang,  124. 

SLAVONIAN  and  Slavonic  are  terms  applied 
to  races  and  their  languages  now  found  in  the 
east  of  Europe  and  all  Turkestan  eastwards  to  the 
China  Sea.  The  Slavonian  and  Sannatian  dialects 
comprehend  the  languages  of  eastern  Europe, 
Russian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  and  the  dialects  in  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  subject  to  the  Turkish 
empire.  Of  the  Slavonic  languages,  properly  so 
called,  the  eastern  branch  comprehends  the  Kussian 
with  various  local  dialects,  the  Bulgarian,  and  the 
Illyrian.  It  is  one  of  the  Aryan  tongues. — 
MuUer^s  Lectures,  pp.  187,  188.  / 

SLEEMAN,  General  Sir  WILLIAM,  an  officer  i 
of  the  E.  India  Company's  Bengal  army,  who 
discovered  the  practices  of  the  Thugs,  and  was 
appointed  by  Lord  William  Bentinck  to  under- 
take their  suppression.  He  was  long  Resident  at 
Lucknow,  having  previously  been  Political  Agent 
at  Gwalior.  He  wrote  Rambles  and  Recollections 
of  an  Indian  Official. — Dr.  Buutt. 

SLEEPING  HOUSES  for  the  unmarried  young 
men  and  girls,  the  lads  apart  and  the  lasses  apart, 
are  in  use  among  the  Bor  and  Bor  Abor  and  others 
of  the  races  in  Assam,  Sirguja,  and  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  In  Fiji  there  are  two  kinds :  those 
in  which  the  men  sleep  (Buri  ni  sa),  and  those 
dedicated  to  the  gods  (Sure  kalow).  The  sleep- 
ing bure  may  aptly  be  compared  to  the  European 
clubs.  In  buildings  or  bure  like  these,  all  the 
male  population,  married,  sleeps.  The  boys, 
until  they  have  come  of  age,  erect  a  bure  of  their 
own,  often  built  on  raised  stages  over  the  water, 
and  approachable  only  by  a  long  narrow  trunk  of 
a  tree.  The  women  and  girls  sleep  at  home,  and 
it  is  quite  against  Fijian  etiquette  for  a  husband 
to  take  his  night's  repose  anywhere  except  at  one 
of  the  public  bure  of  his  town  or  village,  though 
he  will  go  to  his  family  soon  after  dawn. -^ 
Gallon's  Vacation  To^ristSy  pp.  263,  254, 


SLEINANACHD. 


SMALL-POX. 


SLEINANACHD.  Gaelic.  The  Muham-  :  called  Maiia-tal,  Maii-amma,  Devi,  Mala,  orSitla, 
madans  in  lodia  often  cast  lots,  and  in  Sind  is  j  who  is  snpposed  by  them  to  be  a  form  of  Kali,  the 
a  practice  similar  to  that  of  the  mountaineers  of  ■  wife  of  Siva.     In  the  south  of  the  Peninsula,  tiie 


Scotland,  called  Sleinanachd,  or  *  reading  the 
speal-bone'  or  the  blade-bone  of  a  shoulder  of 
mutton.  The  poet  Drayton  alludes  to  the  prac- 
tice of  this  ^divination  strange^  amongst  the 
'Dutch-made  English'  settled  about  Pembroke- 
shire, in  his  Polyalbion,  Song  6.  Camden  notices 
the  same  superstition  in  Ireland. — Burton's  Scinde, 
p.  404  ;  Tod's  Rajasthan^  i.  p.  71. 

SLIPPERS. 


Pai-iKwh,  .  .  . 
Chinelfl,  .  .  . 
PapooB,  Sapata, 


Pkrs. 

Sp. 

Tah. 


Pantoufle,  .  .  .  Fb. 
Pantoffel,  .  .  .  Geb. 
Juii,  Jora,  .  .  .  HlNl>. 
Pianella, It. 

In  Turkey,  Egypt,  amongst  the  Persians,  and 
throughout  British  India,  Muhammadans  and 
Hindus  take  off  their  boots  or  slippers  when  they 
enter  into  a  mosque  or  temple,  or  visit  the  shrine 
of  their  holy  men,  the  Muhammadans  giving  as  a 
reason  that  Moses  was  commanded  by  God  to 
leave  his  slippers  on  approaching  the  burning 
bush,  because  he  was  treading  on  holy  ground. 
In  Persia,  a  native  never  enters  a  room  in  boots 
or  slippers;  and  when  a  foreigner  attempts  any 
transgression  of  this  usage,  it  is  looked  upon  as 
the  height  of  ill-breeding,  if  not  quite  a  pre- 
meditated insult.  In  some  cases,  where  it  has 
been  intimated,  reasons  of  policy  have  compelled 
an  apparent  toleration  of  the  objection,  by  pro- 
viding the  expedient  of  receiving  such  visitors  in 
the  open  air,  but  the  necessity  is  always  remem- 
bered with  repugnance  to  the  exactors.  The 
custom  of  leaving  the  outward  covering  of  the 
feet  at  the  door  is  of  very  ancient  practice  all 
over  the  east,  and  especially  so  when  the  place  to 
be  trod  on  is  connected  with  any  religious  ideas. 
We  find  it  recorded  so  far  back  as  in  the  Book  of 
Exodus  (iii.  4,  5),  at  the  account  of  Moses  turning 
aside  to  observe  the  burning  bush,  where  it  is 
written,  '  The  Lord  called  to  him,  and  said,  Put 
off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet;  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.'  And 
again,  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  that  when 
that  great  captain  of  Israel  was  encamped  in  the 
plain  of  Gilgal,  the  same  Divine  Being  appeared 
to  him,  and  said  to  him  also,  'Loose  thy  shoe 
from  off  thy  foot;  for  the  place  whereon  thou 
standest  is  holy.  And  Joshua  did  so.'  In  British 
India,  about  a.d.  1850,  the  richer  Hindus  and 
Muhammadans  who  visited  amongst  Europeans, 
began  to  wear  patent  leather  shoes  or  boots  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  taking  off  their  slippers ; 
but  at  native  courts  and  at  their  places  of  worship 
the  visitor  enters  either  on  his  bare  feet  or  on  his 
stockings.  It  is  a  part  of  the  customs  of  eastern 
races,  m)m  which  they  never  deviate  amongst 
themselves. 

SLOKA,  a  Sanskrit  word.  A  couplet  from  a 
Shastra;  a  stanza  or  verse  of  four  hnes.  The 
Malays  probably  derived  the  term  for  their  poetry 
styled  ^Shair'  from  the  Arabs,  and  that  of  'Sloka' 
from  the  Hindus.  The  origin  of  the  Malay  word 
Pantun  is  not  so  easily  decided  from  its  name; 
one  word  used  is  Bar-beit,  which  is  from  the 
Arabic  Bait,  a  couplet ;  but  perhaps  Pantun  itself 
is  a  Malayan  word. — J,  L  Arch.  v.  No.  11. 

SMALL -POX  —  Jadari,  Arab.,  Mata,  Sitla, 
Hind.,  Amur,  Tam.,  Tel.  —  is  regarded  by  the 
Hindus  as  a  manifestation  of  the  Hindu  goddess 


person  affected  is  removed  to  a  separate  room. 
A  pot  filled  with  water  is  placed  in  the  room  with 
the  patient,  covered  over  with  a  saffron-stained 
cloth  and  leaves  of  the  nim  tree,  representing 
the  goddess.  These  leaves  are  also  sprinkled 
about  the  bed  of  the  person  infected,  who  uses 
the  tender  twigs  of  the  same  tree  to  relieve  him- 
self from  the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  pustules, 
which,  when  they  become  sore,  are  smeared  over 
with  a  paste  made  from  the  leaves.  No  strangeis 
or  imclean  persons  are  allowed  to  enter  the  room 
where  the  patient  is,  both  being  considered  at  the 
time  sacred.  No  puja  is  allowed  to  be  performed 
with  the  ringing  of  bells,  so  that  the  patient  may 
not  be  disturb^.  Oil  is  not  allowed  to  be  used 
by  members  of  the  family  when  ablutions  are  per- 
formed, it  being  considered  a  non-conductor  of 
prurient  matter ;  and  any  one  who  has  been  shave! 
is  also  prohibited  entering  the  room.  No  diet  is 
observed, — curds,  butter-milk,  curry,  and  rice, 
and  any  other  articles  of  food  which  the  patient 
mav  desire,  are  given.  When  the  patient  recovers, 
widows  are  invited,  and  fed  ana  clothed;  little 
images  called  sellay,  in  the  form  of  horses,  are 
made  of  clay  or  stone,  and  placed  near  the  lyensr 
or  tutelary  god's  temple.  The  Sndras  offer  rams, 
fowls,  and  ragi,  and  ambali  or  kula  is  distributed 
among  the  poor.  When  small-pox  makes  its 
appearance  in  a  village,  men  and  women  give  oat 
that  Uie  goddess  Maria-tal  has  come  upon  them. 
They  then  dress  themselves  out  fantastically,  gener- 
ally in  saffron-stained  cloths,  and  carry  on  their 
heads  a  pot  of  water,  with  two  or  three  smaller 
pots  over  it,  one  upon  the  other.  These  pots  are 
ornamented  with  eaffron  and  ochre,  and  garhnds 
are  suspended  from  them,  amongst  which  seven! 
limes  are  fixed.  The  bearers  of  these  pots  csny 
in  their  hands  a  small  drum  (Ooduku),  which 
they  beat  with  their  hands.  Some  also  dance, 
and  with  wonderful  skill  retain  the  burden  on 
their  heads.  As  they  pass  through  the  streets 
they  stand  before  each  house,  the  residents  of 
which  come  out  and  pour  water  on  the  feet  of  tbe 
bacchantes,  and  present  them  with  money.  In 
the  Malayalam  and  some  other  districts,  so  soon 
as  a  person  is  attacked  with  the  disease,  he  is 
taken  out  of  the  village  to  a  distance  of  a  mile  or 
more,  and  left  in  a  thatched  buildiitg,  to  whidi 
food  is  sent  by  a  miserable  old  man  or  wtHnan: 
and  so  afraid  ore  they  of  the  ravages  of  tbe 
complaint,  that  no  one  else  will  approach  the  place. 
In  Ceylon,  amongst  the  avenging  scourges  seot 
direct  from  the  gods,  the  Singhalese  regard  both 
the  ravages  of  the  leopard  and  the  visitation  of 
the  small-pox.  The  latter  they  call  ^  maha  led(^ 
the  great  sickness ;  they  look  upon  it  as  a  special 
man^estation  of  devidosay,  ^the  displeasure  of  the 
gods.'  In  Ceylon,  such  is  the  Awe  inspired  by  this 
belief  in  connection  with  the  small-pox,  that  a 
person  afflicted  with  it  is  always  approached  as 
one  in  inunediate  communication  with  the  ^^^ 
his  attendants  address  him  as  '  my  lord '  wd 
*your  lordship,*  and  ezhattstt  on  him  the  whok 
series  of  honorific  epithets  in  whidi  their  lan- 
guage abounds  for  approaching  personages  <A  toe 
most  exalted  rank.  At  evening  and  morning,  j| 
lamp  is  lighted  before  him,  and  invoked  with 
prayers   to  protect   his   family  from  the  dire 
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calamity  which  has  befallen  himaelf.  And  after 
Ilia  reeoreiy,  hia  foraQer  aaaociatea  refrain  from 
commuiication  with  him  until  a  ceremony  ahall 
haye  been  performed  by  the  capwa,  called 
awasara-pandema,  or  Uhe  offering  of  lights  for 
permiaaion/  the  object  of  which  ia  to  entreat  per- 
iDi2>aion  of  the  deity  to  regard  him  aa  freed  from 
the  divine  displeaaure,  with  liberty  to  hia  friends 
to  renew  their  intercourse  as  before. 

Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  says  leopards  are  strongly 
attracted  by  the  peculiar  odour  which  accom- 
lianiea  amall-pox.  About  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  the  capwa,  or  demon  priest  of  a  *  dewale/ 
at  Oggalbadda,  a  village  near  Caltura,  when  suf- 
fering under  sraall-poT,  waa  devoured  by  a  cheeta, 
and  hia  fate  waa  regarded  by  those  of  an  opposite 
faith  aa  a  special  judgment  from  heaven. 

Maaaon  aaya  (Nairative,  pp.  807-319)  that 
persona  milking  a  camel  ill  with  small-poz  con- 
tract what  ia  called  the  poto-shutar  or  camel 
aroall-pox,  and  become  also  inaccessible  to  vario- 
loaa  contagion  equally  with  those  who  receive  the 
analogous  diaeaae  from  the  cow.  He  waa  assured 
that  no  fatal  reaulta  were  ever  known  to  follow 
from  either  the  vaccine  or  the  cameliue  disease. — 
Tennenfs  Ceylon^  p.  28 ;  Masson,  p.  307. 

SMALTE. 


Smalt, Fa. 

Sohmals,    ....  Ger. 
Bmalto  axiarro,  .    .      It. 


Smaltino,  ....  It. 
Lasor,  ....  Kus. 
Esmalte,  Azul-azur,  .    Sp. 


An  oxide  of  cobalt,  melted  with  ailidous  earth 
and  potaah.  It  ia  a  sort  of  glass,  of  a  beautiful 
deep  blue  colour :  and,  being  ground  very  fine, 
is  known  by  the  name  of  azure  or  blue  powder. 
It  ia  in  great  demand  for  the  painting  of  earthen- 
ware, in  the  colouring  of  paper,  and  for  other 
purpoaea  in  the  aita.  Smalt  ia  manufactured  in 
Germany  and  Norway.  The  Ghineae  uae  it  for 
painting  on  porcelain  and  glazed  copper  veaaels. 
— AfoTTMOfi;  M^CuUoch, 

SMART  A  BHATTACHARYA,  author  of  the 
law  book  Yyavahara  Tatwa. 

SMARTTA,  a  sect  of  the  Brahman  race  of 
India,  followers  of  Sankaracharya.  They  adhere 
to  Sankaracharya'a  doctrine  of  unity,  according 
t^  the  Yedanta  philoaophy,  but  they  apecially 
honour  Siva.  They  hold  a  high  place  in  Hindu 
society.  Their  chief  establishment  ia  at  Srivagiri. 
The  aect  t^mrd  Brahma  and  Viahnu  aa  mani- 
featationa  of  Siva,  and  Siva  or  Para-Brahma, 
the  aapreme,  or  rather  the  universal,  apirit ;  they 
mark  their  foreh^id  with  three  (sometimea  only 
one)  horiiontal  iinea  of  pulverized  sandal-wood, 
with  a  reddish  or  blackish  round  spot  in  the 
centre. 

SMASAN  or  Smaahanam.    Sansk. 
Radra  bhurni,   Sair.,  TiL.  |  Shudukadu, .    .    .    Tam. 

The  place  of  incremation  of  the  Hindu  dead, 
the  place  where  bodies  are  burned ;  templea  of 
Dnrga  in  some  of  her  terrific  forma  are  uaually 
erected  in  or  near  it,  and  monumenta  of  atone 
or  brick  are  not  unfrequenUy  reared  where  the 
luneral  pile  haa  atood. — Hind.  Theat  ii.  p.  55. 

SM ILACINA  ia  a  pot-herb  growing  in  Tibet, 
jiorth  of  Kanchinjinga.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant, 
firom  two  to  five  feet  high,  and  haa  plaited  leavea 
and  crowded  panicles  of  white  bell-ahaped 
flowers,  like  those  of  its  all^  the  lily  of  the 
Talley,  wliicb  it  also  reaembles  m  its  mucilaginous 
properties.  It  is  called  Choklibi,  and  its  young 
i^wsr-heads,  sheathed  in  tender  green  feavea. 


form  an  excellent  vegetable.  —  Hooker^s  Himal 
Journ, 

SMILAX,  a  genua  of  plants  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  natural  order  Smilacese.  They 
extend  south  to  Australia,  and  north  to  Japan, 
North  America,  and  the  S.  of  Europe.  S.  China 
has  a  tuberous  root  abounding  in  fecula;  the 
Chinese  esteem  it  invigorating,  and  ascribe  to 
it  other  virtues.  Two  Indian  species,  which, 
like  the  Chinese  species,  have  tuberous  roots, 
are  called  in  Sylhet,  Hurina-Shook-China  and 
Gootea-Shook-Cbina.  These  are  S.  glabra  and 
S.  lanceefolia,  and  their  roota  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  Chob  -  Chini,  the  China  root. 
A  similar  species  is  common  in  the  southern 
parts  of  North  America,  and  has  been  called  S. 
pseudo-China.    Among  Indian  species  are — 

S.  elegant,  Dehra  Doon. 

S.  glabra,  JUKd).^  (Hro  Hilk,  Sylhet. 

S.  randifolia,  Linn,,  Konkans,  Dekban,  Bengal. 

S.  grandit,  Wall.,  —  ? 

S.  lanoeaBfoUa,  Boxb,,  Sylhet. 

S.  maculata,  Boxb,,  Nepal,  Kumaon,  Mnssoori. 

S.  ovalifolia,  Rozb.y  Konkans,  Bengal. 

S.  prolifera,  i2ox6.,  Rajmahal,  Bengal. 

S.  psendo -China,  Idnn,,  Virginia,  Jamaica,  Garo  Hills. 

S.  retusa,  BooA.,  Bengal. 

S.  Roxbnrghiana,  Wall.,  Garo  andKhaasya  mountains. 

S.  villandia,  Morung  Hilla. 

S.  Zeylanica,  Wight,  Ceylon. 

S.  Roxburghiana  or  *  Koomare-Shook-China/ 
aud  S.  oxyphylla  or  *  Chotee  or  small  Koomaree ; ' 
S.  rigida  and  S.  ferox  are  Nepalese  species. 
There  are  two  or  more  species  of  Smilax  in  the 
Tenasserim  jungles,  one  of  which  ia  used  aa 
medicine,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  species  of 
sarsaparilla,  whose  dried  roots  are  sold  in  the 
bazars. — O'Sh. ;  Eng.  Cyc. ;  Dr.  Mason, 

SMILAX  CHINENSIS.    Linn.    China  root. 
Smilax  China,  Linn.  i  Rama,  Sngandamula,  San.  - 

Shook.China,  .  .  Bbno.  ,  China-alla,  .  .  SnroH. 
Tsein-apho-ta-roup,Bi]RH.  j  Porinzay,  ....  Tax. 
Tu-fu-hng,  .  .  .  Chin.  Gall  chakka,  .  .  .  Tkl. 
Chob-Chini,     .    .    Hind.  !  Pirangi  chakka,  .    .      „ 

Dr.  Smith  applies  the  above  Burmese  and 
Chinese  names  to  the  tuberous  root  of  Pachyma 
cocos.  S.  Chinensis  grows  wild  in  China,  from 
which  it  is  exported  to  Burma  and  to  India ;  and 
the  root  is  one  of  the  China  roots  of  the  bazars. 
It  is  largely  imported  into  Calcutta  from  the 
eastward,  and  much  employed  by  native  prac- 
titioners. The  China  root  which  comes  to  Ajmir 
via  Bombay,  is  taken  as  an  aphrodisiac  in  milk ; 
one  tola  is  a  dose ;  used  alaoin  mesalihs.  Natives 
suppose  that  this  is  the  root  of  the  Hazari 
mangold,  Tagetes  erecta,  after  beine  in  the 
ground  three  years.  —  (/Sh,;  Gen,  Med,  Top,: 
Smith, 

SMILAX  GliABRA.  Roxh.  Gootea-Shook- 
China,  Beko.  A  climber  with  a  large  tuberous 
rhizome,  a  native  of  Sylhet,  the  Garo  Hills,  and 
the  adjacent  country.  The  stem  and  branches 
are  thornless;  leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  ^e- 
green  beneath.  The  root  is  identical  in  appear- 
ance with  the  China  root  of  commerce,  and  the 
natives  use  it  in  decoction  for  the  cure  of  sores 
and  syphilitic  eruptions. — O'Sh. 

SMILAX  LANCEiBFOLIA,  Eoxh,,  not  S. 
lanceolata.  Wall  and  Loureir,,  is  Hurria-Shook- 
China  of  Bengal.  The  leaves  are  lance-shaped 
and  .three-nerved,  umbels  stalked.  Its  large 
tuberous  roots  are  much  used  by  the  natives  of 
India  in  medicine. — O'Sh. 
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SXAKE-BITE. 


SMILAX  OVALTFOLTA.    Roxh. 


Konda  tamara,     . 
Kistapatamara,     . 
Konda  gurava  tige, 
Kummara  baddu, 
Konda  dantena,    . 
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Koomarika,     .     .    Beng.     Konda  tamara,     .       Tel. 

Kq-ku,   ....    BURM. 

Wild  saninparilla,       Eng. 

Knri  vilanai,    .     Male^vl. 

Krin  koddy  nar,  .      Tam. 

Sitapa  chcttu, .    .      Tel. 

A  plant  of  Bengal  and  the  Konkans,  used  for 
tying  bundles. — Alason ;  Spry^s  SuggestionSj  p.  68. 

SMITEI.  George  Smith,  an  oriental  scholar,  lA'ho 
died  in  the  autumn  of  1876.  Nothing  could  surpass 
the  effect  his  paper,  which  was  read,  on  3d 
December  1 872,  on  The  Assyrian  Account  of  the 
Deluge,  had  on  English  Assyriological  inquiry. 
The  scientific  journals  look  it  up  as  a  triumph 
of  philological  reseiu-ch,  and  the  Daily  Telegraph 
offered  to  send  him  out  to  search  for  more 
material.  Accordingly  he  left  England  in  January 
1 873,  and  on  3d  March  he  gained  his  first  view 
of  Nineveh.  Full  accounts  of  this  and  the 
succeeding  expedition  in  1874  and  1875  have 
been  published.  The  importance  of  his  inspection 
of  the  sites  of  the  palaces  of  Sennacherib  and 
Assur  -  Banipal,  and  the  survey  of  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh,  cannot  be  overvalued.  He  was  the  first 
excavator  who  was-  able  to  read  the  records 
which  he  uncovered.  He  discovered  a  small 
fragment  of  a  tablet  containing  the  legend  of 
the  creation  of  the  cattle  and  insects.  This  led 
him  to  search  among  the  tablets  in  the  British 
Museiun,  and  in  March  1875  he  announced  to 
the  world  the  discovery  of  the  Gbaldsean  legends 
of  the  Creation.  The  remainder  of  the  year 
was  occupied  in  the  copying  and  translation  of 
these  texts,  and  the  result  was  given  in  his  last 
and  famous  work,  The  Chaldsean  Account  of 
Genesis.  This  was  the  first  English  work  on 
Assyiiology  that  had  been  translated  into  any 
foreign  language. 

Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Harry  George  Wakelyn  Smith, 
Bart.,  G.C.B.,  bom  1788,  died  1860.  He  entered 
the  British  army  in  1805,  and  served  against  Monte 
Video,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Copenhagen.  He  was 
present  in  the  battles  of  the  reninsular  war  and 
at  Waterloo,  and  in  1835  against  the  Kafir  tribes. 
In  1839-40  he  was  appointed  Adjutant-General 
to  the  Forces  in  India,  and  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Gwalior  and  Maharajporc,  for  which 
he  was  nominated  a  K.C.B.  In  the  Panjab 
campaign  of  1845-46,  he  was  in  conunand  oi  a 
division  at  Moodkee,  and  of  the  reserve  at  the 
battle  of  Ferozpur,  where  he  supported  Sir 
John  Littler  in  his  charge  upon  the  guns  of  the 
enemy.  A  few  days  later,  the  Sikh  forces 
crossed  the  river  Sutlej,  near  Ludhiana,  and 
took  up  their  position  at  Aliwal,  on  which  Lord 
Gough  despatched  Sir  Harry  Smith,  with  7000 
men  and  24  guns,  to  relieve  Ludhiana.  On  the 
28th  of  January  1846,  Sir  Harry  Smith  led  the 
main  charge  in  the  battle  of  Aliwal,  {[carrying 
that  village  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
capturing  all  the  enemy ^s  guns,  to  the  number 
of  67,  a  success  which  enabled  him  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
to  join  in  the  final  and  crowning  victory  of 
Sobraon  (February  10),  which  crushed  the  last 
hopes  of  the  Sikh  leaders  and  their  troops,  and 
secured  the  possession  of  the  Panjab  to  the 
British  forces.  He  received  the  thanks  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  was  presented  with  the  freedom 


Honourable  East  India  Company;  was  created 
baronet,  and  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  G.G.B. 
In  September  1847  he  was  nominated  to  the 
governorship  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  He 
conducted  the  operations  of  the  Kafir  war  of 
1851-52,  until  succeeded  by  Sir  George  Cathcart 

Sir  Lionel  Smith  in  1821  commanded  an 
expedition  against  the  pirate  tribes  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Colonel  Richard  Baird  Smith,  an  officer  first 
of  the  Madras  and  subsequently  of  the  Bengal 
Engineers.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1818,  at 
Lasswade  near  Edinburgh,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Esk ;  in  1 838  went  to  India  in  the  Madras Engineen, 
from  which  in  1839  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Bengal  corps.  From  1840  he  was  employed  ia 
the  canal  department  under  Sir  Proby  Cautlej, 
served  with  Sir  Harry  Smith  at  Buddiwal  and 
Aliwal  (1845?),  and  in  1848-49  under  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  (Lord  Clyde)  at  Kainnuggor,  simI 
afterwards  at  SaduUapur  and  Gujerat.  In  1851 
he  went  to  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  to  atody 
their  system  of  irrigation.  He  was  chief  engineer 
at  the  siege  of  D^li ;  died  in  the  Madras  roads 
in  1859.  He  established  a  Museum  of  Economic 
Geology  for  N.W.  Provinces,  BL  As.  Trans.,  18S1, 
X.  p.  779.  Author  of  Memoir  on  Indian  Earth- 
quakes, ibid.,  1841  and  1843 ;  and  Edin.  Kew 
Phil.  Jl,  1842,  xxxiv.  p.  107.  Wrote  an  Account 
of  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  Cal.  Jl.  Nat  Hiflt 
ui. ;  and  on  the  Irrigation  of  the  N.W.  Provinccfi, 
pamphlet,  8vo,  1849. 

SMITHIA  SENSITIVA.    Ait,  Roxh. 
Kal  kushandft,     .    Bxng.  |  Muyyaku  ponna,    .    Tel 

An  annual  with  small  yellow  flowers,  makes 
good  hay. — R.  Brown. 

SMRITI,  Sansk.,  is  the  body  of  the  recorded 
or  remembered  Hindu  law,  the  ceremonial  and 
legal  institutes  of  the  Hindu  traditionSw  Dowson 
describes  it  as  inspiration  as  distinguished  from 
Sruti  or  direct  revelation.  He  says  the  term 
includes  several  religious  works  of  the  Hiudna, 
the  Vedangas,  Sutras,  Ramayaua,  Mahabbarata, 
the  Puranas,  Dharma-Sastras,  especially  the  worka 
of  Menu,  Yajna-walkiya,  and  other  inspired  la** 
givers,  and  the  Niti  Sastras  or  ethics ;  but  ito 
ordinary  application  is  to  the  Dharma-Sastraj; 
as  Menu  says  (\l  10),  by  Sruti  is  meant  the 
Veda,  and  by  Smriti  the  Institutes  of  Lair.— 
Dowson, 

SMUT  or  Dust  Brand,  Uredo  segelum,  Siafai, 
Hnn>i,  is  a  disease  produced  in  wheat  by  * 
fungus,  and  is  said  to  infect  chaff,  straw,  seeda, 
and  leaves. — Hasml, 

SNAKE  BIRD,  Plotus  melanogaster. 

SNAKE-BITE.  In  British  India,  in  the  s^ 
years  1875-1880, 1,073,546  snakes  were  destroyed, 
over  103,000  persons  died  from  snake-bite,  and 
Rs.  6818  were  given  in  rewards  for  killing  abore 
a  million  of  snakes.  For  our  knowledge  of  w» 
nature  and  effects  of  snake  -  poisons  we  ^ 
indebted  to  Surgeon  -  General  Shortt;  to  ?>r 
Joseph  Fayrer's  work  on  the  Thanatopbidift ; 
to  a  Report  on  Indian  and  Australian  snake- 
poisoning  by  Drs.  Ewart,  Richards,  andMackeDfle» 
to  the  investigations  of  Drs.  Halford  and  Weir 
Mitchell  in  Australia  and  America;  wid  toft 
volume  by  Dr.  Wall  of  the  Indian  aimy* 

Dr.  Halford,  of  Melbourne,  advanced  the  wW 
that    iji  snake  -  poisoning  germinal  matter  w 


of  the  city  of  London,  and  the  thanks  of  the  '  thrown  into  the  body,  together  with  the  ^nx^ 
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which  rapidly  developed  and  multiplied,  the 
process  going  on  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen ; 
and  he  described  some  celk  in  the  blood  which 
he  belieyed  were  evidence  of  his  proposition. 
These  cells,  however,  were  afterwards  proved 
to  be  the  ordinary  white  blood  corpuscles.  Sir 
Joseph  Fayrer  finding  that  the  blood  after  death 
from  the  bite  of  the  viper  (daboia)  remained 
fluid,  while  after  the  bite  of  the  cobra  it  quickly 
coagulated,  supposed  that  death  is  due  to  some 
inaportant  changes  in  the  blood.  Dr.  Wall  is 
luoable  to  accept  either  of  these  theories,  and, 
while  admitting  a  serious  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  in  viperine,  but  not  in  cobra, 
poisoning,  he  attributes  the  cause  of  death  to  dis- 
turbance of  the  nervous  system, — ^in  the  case  of 
cobra  poisoning  to  paralysis  of  the  respiratory 
function,  and  in  viperine  poisoning  to  convulsions 
due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  poison  on  the 
nervous  system,  and  not  to  carbonic  acid  poisoning 
from  failure  of  the  respiration. 

Surgeon -General  John  Shortt,  a  medical  officer 
of  the  Madras  army,  recommends  liquor  potasfse 
internally  for  the  cure  of  persons  wounded  by 
poisonous  snakes.  Surgeon-General  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer  of  the  Bengal  army  reconunends  liquor 
awmonise.  All  stimulants  are  useful, — spirits, 
and  the  essential  oils  of  cinnamon,  peppermint, 
etc.  Dr.  Wall  is  urgent  for  the  entire  removal  by 
the  knife  of  all  the  poisoned  structure  before  the 
venom  can  be  absorbed  iuto  the  system.  This, 
however,  requires  the  skilled  eye  and  hand  of 
the  surgeon,  and  time  is  not  given,  because  the 
whole  blood  of  the  body  passes  through  the  heart 
in  three  minutes.  The  virus  of  snakes  does  not 
owe  its  peculiar  properties  to  germs,  but  it  is  a 
perfectly  structureless  plasma,  whose  physiolo- 
gical action  is  little  influenced  by  such  materials 
as  carbolic  acid,  and  it  retains  its  poisonous 
properties  after  being  heated  for  an  hour  to  a 
temperature  of  224*6°  Fahr.,  a  temperature 
which  it  is  hardly  probable  organic  germs  could 
survive.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  disinfectants, 
which  act  by  destroying  organic  compounds,  sucli 
as  chlorine,  sulphurous  acid,  and  chloride  of  zinc, 
have  a  marked  effect  in  weakening  the  activity 
of  the  virus ;  while  the  permanganate  of  potash — 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Gondy's  fluid — 
completely  suspends  it  by  parting  with  its  oxygen 
and  decomposing  its  albuminous  constituents. 

Dr.  Wiul  found  no  benefit  accrue  from  the 
injection  of  anmionia  or  the  permanganate  of 
potash  into  the  blood,  nor  does  he  speak  en- 
couragingly of  giving  hirge  quantities  of  alcohol 
to  the  extent  of  producing  intoxication. 

As  about  90  per  cent  of  snake-bites  occur  on  the 
arms  and  legs,  great  importance  is  attached  to 
the  immediate  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  limb 
above  the  seat  of  the  wound.  Dr.  Wall  thinks 
that  the  common  mode  of  tying  a  piece  of  string 
or  caUco  round  the  limb  often  fails  to  stop  the 
circulation,  and  recommends  as  a  substitute  a 
piece  of  india-rubber  bandage,  similar  to  Es- 
march^s,  employed  by  surgeons  for  bloodless 
operations. 

The  mungo  '80  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the 
snake,  and  although  it  seems  to  be  as  tameable 
as  the  cat,  its  depredations  on  the  poultry  yard 
will  always  prevent  it  taking  the  place  of  the 
cat  in  the  Indian  household.  Mothers  also  dread 
lest  their  sleeping  children  be  attacked. 


Aristotle  tells  us  that  serpents  may  be  driven 
away  from  a  house  by  the  smell  of  rue.  Pliny 
says  that  the  root  of  the  holm-oak  is  an  enemy  to 
scorpions,  and  that  of  the  ash  to  serpents,  which, 
moreover,  will  not  retire  under  fern.  Serpents 
may  be  driven  away  by  the  burning  of  hair  or 
stages  born,  or  the  sawdust  of  the  cedar,  or  a  few 
drops  of  galbanum,  green  ivy,  or  juniper;  and 
persons  rubbed  with  juniper  seeds  are  said  to  be 
secure  from  hurt  by  serpents.    See  Serpents. 

SNAKE  GOURD,  Tricbosanthes  anguina,  a 
curiously  contorted  gourd,  peculiar  to  India,  and 
in  very  general  demand  for  vegetable  curries. 
The  plant  is  of  easy  culture  on  trellises  around 
the  doors  of  the  native  cabins,  and  the  fruit 
often  grows  two  feet  long,  beautifully  striped, 
small,  and  tapering,  so,  that  streaming  down  irom 
the  trellis,  they  immediately  remind  one  of  striped 
snakes  suspended  from  the  foliage  of  trees.  The 
viper  gourd  is  Tr.  colubrina. — Mason, 

SNAKE-HEADED  FISHES,  Ophiocephalidae, 
breathe  atmospheric  air  direct;  so,  when  pollutions 
or  poisonous  substances  find  access  to  rivers,  or 
mud  is  carried  down  in  such  quantities  as  to 
choke  the  gills  of  moat  fishes,  the  OphiocephaliiisQ 
are  almost  unaffected. 

SNAKE  KAGE,  Naga  or  Takshak  race,  was 
one  of  the  roost  extensive  and  earliest  in  High 
Asia,  and  celebrated  in  all  its  extent;  but  the 
traditions  regarding  them,  and  the  notices  in  the 
Hindu  writings,  are  so  mixed  with  fable,  that 
little  can  be  understood  as  to  their  real  position. 
The  Kamayana  relates  that  the  sacrificial  horse 
was  stolen  by  a  serpent  (Takshak)  assuming 
the  form  of  Ananta.  The  Snake  race  of  India 
were  the  foes  of  the  Pandu.  The  Mahabharata 
records  constant  war  from  ancient  times  amongst 
the  children  of  Surya  (the  sun),  and  the  Tak 
or  Takshak  (Serpent)  races,  and  mentions  that 
the  horse  of  the  sun,  liberated  preparatory  to 
sacrifice,  by  the  father  of  Rama,  was  seized  by 
the  Takshak.  The  successor  of  Janmcjaya  carried 
war  into  the  seats  of  this  Tak  or  Serpent  race, 
and  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  20,000  of  them  in 
revenge;  and  he  subsequently  compelled  them 
to  sign  tributary  engagements  (pcnameh).  The 
Paratacse  (Mountain  Tak)  of  Alexander  were 
doubtless  of  this  race,  as  was  his  ally  Taxiles, 
which  appellation  was  titular,  as  he  was  called 
Omphis  till  his  father's  death.  Saber  gives  the 
position  of  the  capital  of  this  celebrated  race, 
which  he  passed  on  his  route  of  conquest.  And 
there  is  an  intermediate  notice  of  it  between 
Alexander  and  Baber,  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Yadu  Bhatti,  who  came  in  conflict  with  the  Tak 
on  their  expulsion  from  Zabulisthan  and  settlement 
in  the  Panjab. 

SNAKE- STONE,  Pambu  kallu,  Tam.,  is  a 
term  employed  in  tropical  countries  to  various 
substances  applied  to  snake-bites.  Gharred  bone, 
bezoar,  magnesian  limestones,  and  chalk  are 
used.  The  virtues  of  these  depend  on  their 
absorbent  qualities;  and  earth  has  been  recom- 
mended. Dr.  Davy^s  belief  was  that  in  Geylon 
a  piece  of  charred  bone  is  filled  with  blood 
perhaps  several  times,  and  then  carefully  charred 
again,  and  he  says  the  manufacture  of  them  is 
a  lucrative  trade,  carried  on  by  the  monks  of 
Manilla,  who  supply  the  merchants  of  India. 
Thunberg  was  shown  the  snake-stone  used  by  the 
Boers  at  the  Gape  in  1772,  which  was  imported 
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for  them  from  the  Indies,  especially  from  Malabar,  Himalaya  in  October,  bat  the  Gallioago  steoara 
at  so  high  a  price  that  few  of  the  farmers  coald  I  snipe  precedes  them,  though  few  sportsmen  dis- 
afford  to  possess  themselves  of  it.     He  describes  •  criminate  it  from  the  common  Britisb  snipe,  which 


it  as  convex  on  one  side,  black,  and  so  porous 
that  when  thrown  into  water  it  caused  bubbles 
to  rise  ;  and  hence,  by  its  absorbent  qualities,  it 
served,  if  speedily  applied,  to  extract  the  poison 
from  the  wound.  Mr.  Hardy  furnished  Sir  J.  £. 
Tennent  with  an  account  of  the  piedra  ponsona, 
the  snake-stone  of  Mexico :  Take  a  piece  of 
hartshorn  of  any  convenient  size  and  shape, 
cover  it  well  round  with  grass  or  hay,  enclose 
both  in  a  thin  piece  of  sheet  copper  well  wrapped 
round  them,  and  place  the  parcel  in  a  charcoal 
fire  till  the  bone  is  sufficiently  charred.  When 
cold,  remove  the  calcined  horn  from  its  envelope, 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  immediate  use.  In 
this  state  it  will  resemble  a  solid  black  fibrous 
substance,  of  the  same  shape  and  size  as  before 
it  was  subjected  to  this  treatment.  The  wound 
being  slightly  punctured,  apply  the  bone  to  the 
opening,  to  which  it  will  adhere  firmly  for  the 
space  of  two  minutes;  and  when  it  falls,  it 
should  be  received  into  a  bnsin  of  water.  It 
should  then  be  dried  in  a  cloth,  and  again  applied 
to  the  wound.  But  it  will  not  adhere  longer 
than  about  one  minute.  In  like  manner  it  may 
be  applied  a  third  time;  but  now  it  will  fall 
almost  immediately,  and  nothing  will  cause  it  to 
adhere  any  more.  These  are  quite  insufficient  to 
obviate  the  effects  of  a  bite  by  the  more  poisonous 
snakes. 

SNANA,  Sansk.,  from  Sna,  to  purify ; 
battling,  ablution,  a  ceremonial  of  the  Hindus; 
the  ceremony  of  bathing  or  washing  an  idol.     In 


makes  its  appearance  somewhat  later.  Q.  atenun 
is  nevertheless  a  different  bird,  at  once  distan- 
guished  by  having  a  set  of  curious  pin>f  eathers  en 
each  side  of  its  tail ;  whereas  the  British  snipe. 
which  is  equally  abundant  in  India,  has  a  broad 
fan-shaped  tail,  as  unlike  that  of  the  other  as  can 
well  be.  The  pin-tailed  is  the  common  snipe  of 
the  Malay  countries,  and  is  unknown  in  Europe, 
excepting  as  an  exceedingly  rare  straggler  from 
its  proper  habitat,  the  east  The  double  snipe  is 
the  Gallinago  major  of  Europe,  distinct  from  the 
two  species  of  large  or  solitary  snipes  of  the  Hima- 
laya, G.  solitaria  and  G.  nemoricola.  The  solitary 
snipe  is  the  Gallinago  solitaria.  It  is  fonnd 
throughout  India,  northwards  to  the  Himalaya, 
where,  in  the  lonely  glen,  by  the  side  of  the 
mountain  torrent,  where  the  pine  grows  tall  and 
dense,  and  the  sun's  rays  seldom  penetrate,  may 
be  found  the  great  snipe  Gallinago  solitaria, 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  ranges  of  the  forest 
region. 

There  are  two  distinct  species  in  the  Himalaya 
commonly  confounded  under  the  name  '  solituy 
snipe,^  and  both  are  very  different  from  the  Gallin- 
ago major  of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  which 
has  not  been  observed  in  British  India.  Of  the 
other  Indian  kinds,  one  (Gallinago  solitaria  of 
Hodgson)  is  peculiar  to  the  Himalaya,  and  to  tiiis 
species  the  designation  *  solitary  snipe '  shoald  be 
restricted.  It  is  readily  known  by  its  white  belly 
and  yellowish  legs, — wings  longer,  straighter,  and 
more  acuminated  than  in  the  other,  and  the  npper 


the  full  moon  of  the  month  Jyeshtha,  images  of  plumage  more  minutely  speckled,  with  the  ^de 
Krishna,  as  Jaganath,  are  carried  out  and  bathed.  I  linear  markings  on  the  back  narrower,  and  the 
It  is  called  the  Snana-yatra,  or  in  Orissa  Ratha-  .  tail  also  longer.  Average  measurement,  12{ 
yatra.  |  inches  by  20  in  expanse  of  wings ;  closed  wing 

SNEEZE,    Atas    of    the    Arabs,    Cheenk    of    ^  inches,  and  tail  3  inches.    Weight,  5  to  6  oz.. 


Hindustan.  Most  nations  salute  an  individual 
after  his  sneezing.  A  Muhammadan  after  a  sneeze 
ejaculates,  Al  Hamd  Illah,  God  be  praised;  on 
which  any  one  present  adds,  Ya !  Rahmat  Allah, 
God  have  mercy  on  you.  Oki  a  child  in  Great 
Britain  sneezing,  the  mother  or  nurse  ejaculates, 
Bless  you,  bless  you,  my  darling. 

SNIPE  are  birds  belonging  to  the  family 
Scolopacidse,  sub-families  Scolopacinse,  Limosinae, 
Numenin»,  Tringin®,  Phalaropinse,  and  Totaninse. 
The  species  of  the  Scolopacinae  which  receive  the 
name  of  snipes,  may  be  thus  shown : — 

Fam.  Scolopacidse. 

Suh-Fam.  Scolopacinffi,  Snipes. 

Scolopax  rosticola,  Idnn.,  the  woodcock,  all  India. 

B.  satorata,  ffor^ld,  Java. 

S.  minor,  Omdin^  America. 

Qallinago  nemoricola,  Hodg.^  wood  snipe,  solitary  anipe, 

all  India. 
G.  soUtaria,  ffodg.j  Himalayan  solitary  anipe. 
G.  stenura,  Temm,^  pin-tailed  snipe,  all  India. 
G.  aooIopacinuB,  Bonap,,  common  snipe,  all  northern 

latitudes. 
O.  galUnuIa,  Linn,,  jack  snipe,  all  northern  latitudes. 
Kbynch»a  Bengalensis,  Linn.,  painted  snipe. 

Gallinago  scolopacinus  (Scoloj^ax  gallinago)  is 
the  common  snipe  of  Europe,  Asia,  North  Aifrica, 
and  is  very  common  in  India. 

Gallinago  gallinula  (Scolopax  gallinula),  the 
jack  snipe  of  Europe,  Asia,  Barbary,  is  common 
m  India. 

Both    these    are  migratory,  coming  over  the 
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or  even  more. 

The  other  (G.  nemoricola  of  Hodgson)  ahould 
be  distinguished  as  the  wood  snipe,  and  is  more 
of  a  woodcock  in  appearance  and  habit,  though 
keeping  to  the  outskirts  of  the  jungle.  Though 
principally  a  Himalayan  species,  it  is  not  rare  in 
the  Neilgherries,  and  it  nas  been  met  with  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  the  Cal- 
cutta provision  bazar.  This  species  has  blue 
legs,  and  the  under  parts  are  uniformly  barred 
throughout;  the  general  colouring  dmc,  and 
the  markings  bold;  the  wings  more  bowed  and 
rounder  than  in  the  other,  and  the  tail  shorter. 
'  It  is  only  found,'  remarks  Mr.  Hodgson,  <  in  the 
haunts  of  the  woodcock,  with  this  difference  in 
its  manners,  that  it  is  averse  to  the  interior  of 
woods.'  Length,  12(  inches  by  18  in  expanse  of 
wings ;  closed  wing  6^  inches,  and  tail  2^  inches. 
Weight,  5^  to  6^  oz.  and  upwards. 

The  grass  snipe  is  also  known  as  the  pin-tailed 
snipe  (G.  stenura)  ;  it  is  distinguished  by  a  duller 
plumage  than  the  common  British  snipe,  and 
especially  by  the  curious  series  of  pin-feathers  on 
either  side  of  its  tail ;  whereas  the  other  has  a 
fan-shaped  tail,  altogether  different  in  form.  The 
pin-tailed  is  the  common  snipe  of  the  Malay 
countries,  but  not  of  Australia,  as  has  been  stated; 
the  Australian  (G.  Australis)  being  a  much  krg«r 
bird,  with  intermediate  form  of  tail,  as  in  the 
solitary  and  wood  snipes  of  Brit^  India.  In 
Bengal  it  is  the  more  abundant  species,  aarly  ml 
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late  in  the  Beason,  as  the  common  or  BritL-h 
snipe  is  during  the  height  of  the  cold  weather ; 
but  BO  early  aa  the  80th  August  one  was  found 
in  a  bundle  of  pin -tailed  snipes  brought  from 
the  Calcutta  bazar,  and  subsequently  the  pin- 
t ailed  only  in  considerable  abundance.  Nothing 
is  more  easy  than  to  distinguish  the  two  species 
by  the  shape  of  the  tail,  and  a  practised  eye  will 
generally  tell  them  at  the  first  glance ;  yet  very 
few  sportsmen  in  India  are  aware  of  the  difference. 

The  little  jack  snipe  (G.  gallinula).  is  much 
later  in  its  arrival,  though  numerous  species  of 
small  waders  arrive  from  their  breeding-haunts 
before  the  end  of  August.  He,  again,  has  a  tail 
quite  different  from  that  of  any  of  the  others. 
In  brilliancy  of  plumage  he  excels  all  the  rest. 

There  is  a  small  and  distinct  species  of  wood- 
cock in  the  Malay  Archipelago  (the  Scolopaz 
saturata  of  Horsfield).  The  woodcock,  identical 
with  the  British,  has  been  obtained  in  the  Tenas- 
serim  Provinces ;  it  abounds  in  the  Himalaya,  is 
less  common  in  the  Neilgherries,  and  is  considered 
a  rare  bird  in  the  mountains  of  Ceylon.  On  the 
Bombay  Me  it  is  eaid  to  be  far  from  common  in 
the  Mahabaleshwar. 

The  painted  species,  the  Rhjnchsea  Bengalensis, 
belongs  to  a  different  genus  from  the  true  snipes, 
far  more  diverse  than  the  closely  akin  one  of  the 
woodcocks.  Sportsmen  acknowledge  this  when 
they  refuse  to  allow  it  to  count  in  the  game-bag. 
It  is  not  a  migratory  bird,  and  both  eggs  and 
young  have  been  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  Cal- 
cutta. Indeed,  Bfr.  Blyth  has  taken  the  egg  from 
the  oviduct  of  a  bird  brought  to  the  bazar.  Its 
fl'ght  is  not  in  the  least  like  that  of  a  real  snipe, 
and  has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  of  a  hige 
moth  fluttering  over  the  ground.  One  remark- 
able peculiarity  of  the  painted  snipe  consists  in 
the  dissimilari^  of  the  sexes,  the  female  being  the 
larger  and  more  finely-coloured  bird  of  the  two ; 
whUe  the  young  in  their  first  plmnage  resemble 
the  mature  male.  The  same  has  been  observed 
of  the  Australian  painted  snipe  (R.  australis), 
which  externally  differs  little  from  the  Indian 
except  in  having  shorter  toes.  Nevertheless,  the 
female  only  of  the  Australian  painted  snipe  has 
an  extraordinary  prolongation  of  the  trachea  or 
windpipe,  as  described  by  Gould,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  that  sex  of  the  Indian  species.  So  curious 
a  difference  of  structure  existing  in  two  species 
which  externally  are  so  much  alike  as  the  painted 
snipes  of  India  and  Australia,  is  a  most  remark- 
able fact 

The  woodcock  is  found  on  the  Neilgherries,  and 
occasionally  on  the  plains  of  the  Peninsula.  One 
was  shot  at  Kaladgi  in  1942.  It  is  everywhere 
very  scarce  on  the  plains  of  India,  but  has  now 
and  then  been  met  with  even  near  Calcutta.  The 
so-called  woodcocks  seen  at  the  dinner-table  are 
generally  greenshanks  TTotanus  glottis),  and  occa- 
sionally the  black-tailea  godwit  (Limosa  segoceph- 
ala)t — birds  of  very  different  Scolopaceous  genera. 

The  Macrorhamphus  genus  combines  the  form 
and  exact  bill  of  the  snipes,  with  the  plumage  and 
seasonal  changes  of  colouring  of  Uie  godwits, 
knot,  etc.,  becoming  rufous  in  uie  breeding  season. 
Mr.  Bljth  once  obtained  this  bird  in  the  Calcutta 
provision  bazar.  A  second  example  was  obtained 
in  the  Madras  Presidency ;  and  it  is  a  bird  that 
should  be  looked  for  on  the  sea-coast.  Shore 
snipe  diould  inde^  be  its  popular  name. 


SNOW. 

Talj,  Tnluj,      .    .    Arab.    Neve,     .    .    .It.,  Port. 
Mo-bwing,   .    .    .   Burh.     Snyegb,     ....  Bus. 

Snee,  Sneeow,  Da  jr.,  DuT.  ■  Nieve, Sp. 

Neige, Fr.  '  Sno, Sw. 

Schnee,  ....     OxR.  ;  Kliar?  ....     Turk. 

Snow  is  not  known  to  fall  in  any  part  of  British 
India  south  of  the  Himalaya.  The  snow-line  of 
Kamaon  was  stated  by  Humboldt  at  11,700  feet, 
but  higher  than  this  are  flourishing  agricultural 
villages  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  In  every  part  of 
the  Himalaya,  and  of  Western  Tibet,  wherever 
the  mountains  attain  a  sufficient  elevation  to  be 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  glaciers  are  to  be 
found.  In  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Cis  and  Trans 
Sutlej  Himalaya,  and  of  the  Kouen  Lnn,  whose 
peaks  rise  to  a  very  great  height,  and  collect  in 
winter  enormous  depths  of  snow,  they  are  of 
great  length.  In  the  central  parts  of  Tibet,  which 
are  often  lower,  and,  even  in  their  loftiest  parts, 
are  less  snowy,  than  the  bounding  chains,  the 
glaciers  are  of  inferior  dimensions,  where  the 
snow-bed  is  at  once  cut  off  abruptly  in  -  an  ice 
cliff,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  motion,  or 
rather  whose  motion  must  be  almost  entirely  from 
above  downwards.  Moraines  which,  on  the  larger 
glaciers  and  among  mountains  of  easily  decaying 
rocks  are  of  astonishing  dimensions,  form  the 
margins  of  each  glacier,  and  also  occur  longi- 
tudinally. The  annual  rising  of  the  rivers  Indus 
aud  Ganges  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  melt- 
ing of  snows  on  the  mountains.  The  permanent 
flooding  of  the  Euphrates  is  also  causied  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  in  the  mountains  along  the 
upper  part  of  its  course.  This  takes  place  about 
the  beginning  of  March,  and  it  increases  gradually 
up  to  the  time  of  barley  harvest,  or  about  the  last 
days  in  May,  when  it  is  usually  of  its  greatest 
height.  In  the  report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Magnetic  Survey,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  pheno- 
menon of  the  illumination  of  snowclad  mountains 
after  sunset  (analogous  to  the  glowing  of  the 
Alpine  snows)  was  seen  several  times  in  those 
nights  when  there  was  no  moon.     It  was  seen 

Particularly  well  near  Chibra,  to  the  north  of 
lara-korum.  Judging  of  it,  as  seen  there,  it  was 
thought  to  be  quite  independent  of  a  spontaneous 
development  of  light  from  snow,  and  evidently 
caused  by  an  illumination  of  the  snow-fields  from 
the  west-north-western  parts  of  the  sky.  This 
illumination  is  only  visible  after  a  certain  tune 
after  the  sun  has  set,  namely,  when  the  projection 
of  the  earth's  shade  has  reached  an  angular  height 
exceeding  that  of  the  mountains,  and  when  the 
atmospheric  light  has  decreased  so  much  that  the 
atmosphere  behind  the  mountains  reflects  less  light 
than  the  snow-dad  slopes  of  the  mountains  exposed 
to  the  west-north-west.  The  Lachen  valley,  says 
Dr.  Hooker,  remains  almost  level  for  several 
miles,  the  road  running  along  the  east  bank  of 
the  Lachen.  Shoots  of  stones  descend  ftt>m  the 
ravines,  all  of  a  white,  fine-grained  granite,  stained 
red  with  a  minute  conferva,  which  has  been  taken 
by  Himalayan  travellers  for  red  snow,  a  pheno- 
menon Dr.  Hooker  never  saw  in  Sikkim.  Red 
snow  was  never  found  in  the  antarctic  regions 
during  Sir  James  Ross'  South  Polar  voyage ;  nor 
does  Dr.  Hooker  know  any  authentic  reoora  of  its 
having  been  seen  in  the  Himalaya.  —  Hooker's 
Himalayan  Journal,  ii.  p.  118;  Magnetic  Survey 
of  India,  p.  8. 
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SNUFF. 

Barnuti,  Saut,  .  .  Arab. 
Tabac  en  poudre,  .  Fb. 
Schnupftaoack, .  .  Uer. 
Naa, HiSD. 


Tobaooo  da  naso,  .  .  It. 
NoMWoi  tabak,  .  Bcs. 
Tabaco  de  polvo,  .  Sp. 
Enfiyze,    ....  TuBK. 


Snaff  is  tobacco  in  a  powdered  state,  and  in 
general  use  as  an  errhine.  Other  articles  are 
sometimes  added  to  vary  its  pungency,  scent,  etc. 
The  snufF  of  Masulipatam  was  to  be  found  through- 
out the  Peninsula  of  India,  where  many  Hindus 
and  Mubammadans  use  it.  Snui!  is  very  little 
taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Panjab  plains,  but 
the  Baluchi  and  hill  tribes  of  the  Dehrajat  use  it 
more  frequently.  It  is  preserved  in  small  egg- 
shaped  boxes,  with  a  little  ivory  stopper ;  some  of 
them  are  very  prettily  carved  out  of  the  fruits  of 
Feronia  elephantum.  Benares  snuff  is  famous 
tliroughout  India,  and  its  manufacturers  have 
made  fortunes. — Powell;  Faulkner;  APC. 

SNUSSI,  a  society  of  darvesh  of  recent  origin, 
but  who  have  already  obtained  an  influence  iu 
the  region  of  Northern  Africa  corresponding  to 
that  exercised  in  Central  Asia  by  the  late  Akbond 
of  Swat.  They  are  usually  regarded  as  exceed- 
ingly fanatical. 


SOAP. 
Sabun,  Ar.,  Guj.,  Hind. 
Fan-kien,  .  .  .  Chin. 
Saebe,  ....  Dan. 
Zeep,      ....      DuT. 

Savon, Fr. 

Seife,      ....      Gkr. 
Sapone, It. 


Sapo,  • 

Sabun,  Sujah, 
Sabao,      .    . 
Mulo, .     .    . 
Saip, 


.     .  Lat. 

Ma  LEAL. 

.  Port. 
.  Hus. 
Scotch. 


Jabon, Sp. 

Tval,  Sapa,  ....  Sw. 


The  manufacture  of  soap  has  long  been  practised 
in  India,  but  the  identity  of  its  names  in  very  many 


yellowish  -  white  or  greenish-grey  colour,  some* 
times  spotted  or  veined,  with  little  lustre  or 
transparency.  It  is  composed  of  silica,  alumina, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  water  in  various  proportions. 
It  occurs  in  many  parts  of  India  and  Burma,  and 
is  constantly  for  sale  in  the  bazars,  being  used 
to  write  with  on  black  boards,  as  Europeans  use 
chalk.— 3/.  E,  J,  jR. 

SOAP-WORTS.  The  soap  tree  of  China, 
Sapindus  Chinensis,  is  a  large  tree  bearing  round 
berries,  resembling  the  fruit  of  the  melia.  The 
tree  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Wa-hwan-taze  and 
Fei-chu-tsze.  The  berries  are  sometimes  used  in 
making  rosaries,  and  when  roasted  are  eaten  by 
the  Chinese,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  acrid- 
ity. In  the  form  of  tincture  of  the  berries,  they 
were  used  in  skin  diseases.  The  followers  of  tha 
Taou  faith  employ  sticks  of  this  tree  to  exorcise 
demona  Soap-worts,  soap-fruits,  and  soap-nuts 
iu  tropical  climates  furnish  substitutes  for  eoaps 
of  a  more  or  less  useful  character,  and  the  dried 
berries  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  bazsr, 
being  used  throughout  India  for  washing  silk,  or 
hair,  or  woollens  and  cloths  of  various  kinds. 
The  soap-berries  of  the  W.  Indies  and  the  continent 
of  America  are  from  the  Sapindus  saponaria,  and 
in  Java,  S.  rarak.  In  India,  several  species,  as 
S.  laurifolius,  S.  acuminatus,  S.  emarginatus,  and 
S.  detergens,  yield  berries,  used  similarly.  The 
fleshy  imrt  of  these  sapindus  berries  is  viscid, 
and  when  dry  and  rubbed  with  water,  they  form 
a  lather  like  soap ;  and  the  bark  and  roots  have 
similar  properties,  though  it  is  said  that  articlei 
washed  by  the  root  and  bark  rapidly  corrode. 


regions  shows  that  its  manufacture  >h  as  learned    Hindu  physicians  deem  the  endocarp  a  useful 


almost  from  one  source.  Soaos  are  slightly 
alkaline,  feel  soft  and  slippery,  ana  are  detergent 
The  watery  solution  is  readily  decomposed  by 
acids,  also  by  earthy  and  many  metallic  salts; 
hence,  when  water  holds  any  of  them  in  solution, 
instead  of  dissolving,  the  soap  becomes  decomposed. 
Such  waters  are  called  hard,  while  those  which 
are  comparatively  pure  are  called  soft  waters. 
Castile  soap  is  composed  of  9  to  10  5  of  soda, 
76-2  to  76*5  of  oleic  and  margaric  acids, and  143 
to  14  5  of  water.  Conmion  soap  is  made  of  tallow 
and  soda,  and  yellow  soap  of  tallow,  resin,  and 
soda.  Chinese  use  the  native  soda  (Fan-kien),  or 
the  pods  of  the  Acacia  ooncinna  (Fei-tsau-toh). 
Soap  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Mubam- 
madans into  India,  though  the  Hindus  have  long 
used  alkaline  leys,  obtained  from  the  ashes  of 
plants,  for  many  of  the  purposes  of  soap;  and 
they  have  a  substitute  for  soap  in  several  berries. 
Soap  is  made  at  Dacca,  of  fine  shelllime,  10  mannds ; 
sajimittee,  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  IGmaunds; 
common  salt,  15  maunds ;  sesamum  oil,  12  maunds ; 
goats'  suet,  15  seers.  It  is  made  of  good  quality 
at  Saharunpur.  The  soap  of  Tranquebar  was 
formerly  an  export  to  Mauritius,  Penang,  Sumatra, 
and  the  islanos  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  In 
Oudh,  a  soap  is  made  from  cow's  fat  and  the  reh 
which  effloresces  on  barren  land.  It  sells  at  8 
seers  the  rupee.  Soft  soap,  used  in  the  arts,  is 
made  with  caustic  potash  and  fish-oil  and  tallow ; 
is  semi-transparent,  of  the  consistence  of  honey, 
brownish-coloured,  and  nauseous. 

SOAP-STONE,  Pot-stone,  Steatite,  Talc. 
Hwah-shih,  .     .    .   CHIN.  I  Sunkjiri,Suiikjeeru,  Hind. 
Hwah-shwiu,    .    .       „      I  Bulpam,    .    .  Tam.,  Tkl. 

This  mineral  has  a  soft  and  greasy  feel ;  is  of  a 


expectorant,  and  it  is  said  the  seeds,  pounded  with 
water,  and  a  small  quantity  put  into  the  patients 
mouth,  often  put  an  end  to  the  epileptic  paroxysm. 
The  tincture  or  extract  of  tiie  soapy  matter  of  the 
capsules  of  S.  saponaria  has  been  used  in  cblorosib 
Its  berries,  whicn  are  about  the  size  of  cherriee, 
enclose  black  shining  nuts,  which  take  a  fine  polish, 
and  were  formerly  much  used  in  England  for 
making  buttons,  after  having  been  tipped  with 
gold,  silver,  or  other  metal.  They  are  also  made 
into  beads,  necklaces,  etc  The  kernel  contaius 
an  edible  oil,  which  is  sometimes  used  for  burning. 
In  India  the  nuts  of  the  rheeta,  S.  emarginatus, 
are  eaten  by  young  people ;  and  in  the  AVest  Indies 
the  fruits  of  S.  Senegalensis  and  S.  esculentus  are 
deemed  as  palatable  as  the  hazel-nut  and  almond. 
S.  rubiginosus  has  a  close-grained,  hard  wood, 
and  forms  an  excellent  timber.  Saponaria  vac- 
caria  is  well  known  in  India,  and  is  identical  in 
its  properties  with  S.  officinalis,  a  decoction  of  the 
root  frothing  like  a  solution  of  soap.  Kritz,  kris, 
or  kreess,  the  root  of  some  parasitical  plant,  but 
of  unknown  origin,  is  used  in  Kashmir  to  wash 
the  shawls,  soap  being  used  only  for  the  white 
shawls.  It  is  used  also  medicinally,  and  for  dyeing 
the  colour  called  na-f  urmanee. 

Soap  acacia  is  the  Acacia  nigata,  Bach.  The 
dried  pods  of  this  plant  are  sold  in  the  bazars  of 
all  the  East  Indies,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for 
soap  in  cleansing  the  hair. — Mason, 

Soap-berry,  seeds  of  Sapindus  saponaria.  The 
fleshy  covering  (pericarp)  of  the  seeds  of  this  tree, 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  root,  make  a  lather  in 
water,  and  serve  all  the  purposes  of  soap,  being 
very  generally  employed  by  the  poor  in  washing 
their  coarse  Imens.    The  seeds  are  round,  smooth, 
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SOAREZ. 


SODA  BIBOBAS. 


md  black,  And  were  at  one  time  imported  into 
Sn gland  for  rosaries,  and  tipped  with  gold,  etc., 
is  buttons.  The  seed-vessels  are  employed  also 
in  America  and  the  West  Indies  in  washing  linen, 
>f  which  they  are  said  to  cleanse  more  than  woald 
sixty  times  their  weight  of  soap. 

Soap-nut,  Soap-berry. 
Buro  ritah,  .    .    .    Bekg. 


Pavandie  cottay,    .  Tah. 
Manny  pungung-kai,     ,, 
Katnutti  ghinzalu,      Tel. 
Kunk-kaia,    .    .    . 


11 


Rita,  Aritah,  .  .  HiND. 
Karak,  .  .  .  Malay. 
Bindak-i-Hindi,  .  Pkbs. 
Arishta,  Phenila, .  Sansk. 

The  Sapindus  emarginatus,    VahL,  yields  this 
product.    The  capsules  contain  black  seeds,  which 
have  a  singular  sweetish-bitter  taste,  and  a  smell 
not  unlike  that  of  an  over-ripe  mango.     They 
form,  when  bruised  and  agitated  in  water,  a  kind 
of  Bud,  like  that  of  common  soap,  which  is  exten- 
sively used  by  the  natives  of  India  for'  washing 
the   hair  of  their  head,  and  by  washermen  for 
cleaning  silks.    Soap-nut  and  sikaya  are  exten- 
sively used  as  detergents.      They   have  all  the 
cleansing  properties  of  soap,  and  form  a  thick 
lather  with  water.     They  owe  this  property  to  the 
presence  of  a  peculiar  principle,  widen  has  been 
termed  Saporin^  or  Esculic  acid,  and  which  can 
be  separated  from  the  seeds  by  alcohol.    The  black 
nut  is  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish,  and  is 
niach  employed  for  making  beads.    As  a  substitute 
for  soap,  these  two  substances  might  become  of 
value.    They  are  exceedingly  abundant  and  cheap. 
The  pounded  seeds  are  said  to  be  a  valuable 
remedy  for  epileptic  paroxysms  and  other  diseases. 
Soap- nuts  are  procurable  in  most  bazars. 

Soap-nut  oil. 

Rithay-ka-tel,    .     .  Htn'D.  I  Poongum  kai  yennai,  Tam.     Boorak, 
Poovandaykotte-yennai,T.  I  Kooncoodi  nnnay,    .Tel.     Let-khya, 
The  pale-yellow  semi-solid  oil  is  used  medicinally    P'ung-sha, 
by  the  natives,  and  is  extracted  from  the  kernel    Yueh-shih, 
of  the  soap-nnt     Its  cost  prevents  its  general  use. 
The  soap-nut  tree  grows  all  over  the  East  Indies.* 
Soap  bark  of  Chili,  from  the  Qaillaja  saponaria, 
used  for  dressing  silk  and  wool.     Chemical  science 
has  not  yet  discovered  any  equally  efficient  substi- 
tute for  this  bark,  and  it  has  accordingly  come  into 
large  demand  both  in  France  and  England. —  W, 
Jr.;  Useful  Plants ;  A/.  E.  J.  R.;  Simmoncls;  Smith. 
SOAREZ.      Loupo  Soarez  de    Albergaria,  a 
leader  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  in  the  early  part 
of  the  16th  century.    He  succeeded  Albuquerque, 
and  in  1516  reduced  Aden,  took  and  burned  Zeila, 
but  failed  in  an  attack  on  Jeddah.     In  1517  he 
burned  Berbera  on  the  Somali  coast,  made  the 
king  of  Colombo  tributary,  and  obtained  permis- 
sion of  the  rilling  sovereign,  Dharma  Pra  Krama 
Bahoo  IX.  (a.p.  1505-1527),  to  erect  a  fortified 
factory  at  the  entrance  of  Colombo. 

SOBHAVATI-NAGARA,  the  birthplace  of  the 
Buddha  Kanaka-muni,  identified  with  Subhay- 
pnrsa. 

SOBRAON,  a  small  villsge  in  Lahore  district, 
Punjab,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Sntlej  (Satlaj),  in 
lat  81*  r  N.,  and  long.  74°  54'  E.  Opposite  this 
village,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  in  the 
Ferozpur  district,  lies  the  battlefield  where  Sir 
Hugh  (afterwards  Lord)  Gough  gained  his  decisive 
victory  of  10th  February  1846,  which  brought  to 
a  close  the  first  Sikh  war,  and  led  to  the  occu- 

Eation  of  Lahore  by  a  British  force.    The  Sikhs 
ad  taken  up  a  strong  position  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Satlej,  protecting  the  Hariki  ford,  while  their 


rear  rested  upon  the  village  of  Sobraon.  The 
battle  took  place  on  the  Ferozpur  side,  where  the 
Sikhs  gallantly  held  their  earthworks  until  almost 
their  last  man  had  fallen.  Comparatively  few 
made  their  way  back  across  the  river. — Imp. 
Gaz, 

SOCOTRA  lies  between  lat.  12°  19'  and  12°  42' 
N.,  and  long.  53°  20'  and  55°  2'  E.,  with  an  area  of 
1520  square  miles.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients 
as  Dioscorida,  a  name  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit  Dwipa  Sakhadhara,  t.e. 
island,  the  abode  of  bliss.  The  S.E.  coast  of 
Arabia  is  held  by  the  Mahra  tribe,  in  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  from  Misenat  to  Ras  Nus,  lying 
between  the  sea  and  the  mountains  of  Subhan, 
their  sovereign  being  the  sultan  of  Keshin,  and  the 
Mahra  hold  also  Socotra.  It  was  long  occupied 
by  Christians.  It  was  temporarily  occupied  by 
the  £.  I.  Company  from  1854  to  1839.  It  has 
only  three  towns  of  any  magnitude.  The  Bedouins, 
nomade  shepherds,  are  the  original  inhabitants. 
They  are  tall  men  and  well  made,  with  open 
countenances,  and  peaceful  They  dwell  in  caverns 
in  the  limestone  rocks.  Aloes  and  dragon^s  blood 
from  Pterocarpus  draco  are  the  chief  exports. 
•  SOCRATES,  B.C.  468-399,  the  Sokrat  of  the 
Arabs,  a  philosopher  of  Greece,  born  at  Athens  B.C. 
468.  His  father  was  a  sculptor  and  his  mother  a 
midwife.  He  served  bravely  as  a  soldier,  but  it  is 
as  a  philosopher  that  he  is  famous.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  written  any  book,  but  Plato  digested 
his  discourses,  in  the  form  of  conversations.  He 
was  accused  of  treason,  and  was  condemned  to 
death  by  drinking  hemlock  juice. 

SODA  BIBORAS,  Borax,  Tincal. 


Abab. 

BURM. 

Chin. 


9> 


It 


SohagA, 

.      .  HINT). 

Oatteri,  Pijar, 

.  Malbal. 

Tankar,    .    . 

.    .   Pbrs. 

Tinoana,  .     . 

.     Sanhk. 

Velliganun,  . 

.    .    Tam. 

P'wan-Bhan, .    . 

Borax  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Greekd  and  Romans,  and  to  have  been  the  chryso- 
colla  of  Pliny.  The  Hindus  have  long  been 
acquainted  with  it;  it  is  their  sohaga,  Smskrit 
tincana,  and  one  of  the  kinds  of  boorak  of  the 
Arabs.  It  is  produced  by  spontaneous  evaporation 
on  the  shores  of  some  lakes  in  Tibet,  and  is  brought 
across  the  Himalayan  passes  into  India,  and 
imported  into  other  countries  bv  the  names  of 
tincal  and  crude  borax.  It  is  also  obtained  by 
saturating  the  boracio  acid  of  the  lagoons  of 
Tuscany  with  carbonate  of  soda.  Crude  borax  is 
in  pale-greenish  pieces,  covered  with  an  earthy 
coating,  and  feels  greasy  to  the  touch.  The 
natives  of  Tibet  are  said  to  cover  it  with  some 
fatty  matter,  to  prevent  its  destruction  by  efflores- 
cence. It  is  purified  by  calcining,  which  destroys 
the  fatty  matter,  or  by  washing  with  an  alkaline 
ley,  which  converts  it  into  a  kind  of  soap,  then 
dissolving  and  re-crystallizing.  Sp.  gr.  1*35.  It 
is  colourless,  transparent,  somewhat  shining.  It 
has  an  alkaline  reaction  on  tnrmeric.  The  crystals, 
efflorescent  slightly  in  the  air,  are  soluble  in  12 
jarts  of  cold  and  2  of  boiling  water.  When 
heated,  they  lose  water,  swell  up  into  a  porous 
substance  called  Borax  nsta  v.  cajcinata,  and  at  a 
red  heat  run  into  a  transparent  glass  called  fflass 
of  borax,  much  used  as  a  fiux.  Another  variety, 
more  nseful  in  the  arts,  crystallizes  in  octohedra, 
which  are  permanent  in  the  air. — RoyWs  Mat, 
Med  ;  Smith's  Mat,  Med. 
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SODA,  Carbonate  of  Soda. 
Kmi,  Kien,  .    .    .  Chin.  |  Chontoo  munnoo, 

Kohlenaaures  natron, Geb.  |  KArum 

Neter, Heb.  ,  Panhir-karum,    .     . 

Houd,  Sondoo,   .     .  HiXD.  '  Ovar-munnoo-karum, 
Chowr  ki  matti,  ,,      '  Poong  kanim,      .     . 

Khar,  Sajji  noon, .       „        Sayitimunnooooppoo,TsL. 

The  8oda  of  commerce  was  formerly  obtained 
from  kelp  or  barilla,  made  by  burning  sea- weeds 
and  species  of  salsola.  It  was  known  to  the  early 
Hindus,  and  is  by  them  now  called  Sajji  noon  (i.e. 
Sajji  salt  or  soda  salt).  Plants  mostly  of  the 
natural  family  of  Chenopodee,  and  chiefly  of  the 


particularly  in  the  districts  of  Atacama  and  Tan* 
paca  in  Peru.  It  was  exported  up  to  S2S,600 
tons  in  1 875.  Indifferent  samples  of  this  salt  were 
exhibited  at  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857,  from 
Bellary  and  Hyderabad,  where  it  seems  to  fonu  i 
natural  efflorescence. —  Waterstone  in  Faulkner: 
M.  E.  /.  if. 

SODA,  Scsquicarbonate  of. 
S.  hicarbonas.  I  Bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Sodie  carbonas.  |  Carb.  of  soda  of  the  ihopi 

The  trona  found  near  Tripoli  in  Africa,  the 
nntron  of  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  delta  of  the 


genera   Salsola,   Salicomia,  Suaeda,  and  Cheno-    ^il<?i  a»d  that  of  the  Loonar  lake  described  by  the 


podium,  are  burned  to  obtain  the  ash.  This  is 
barilLi,  and  contains  25  to  40  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate  of  soda.  Various  saline  plants  of  the 
Salsola  tribe  abound  in  the  thals  or  deserts  during 
the  rainy  season.  The  Indian  article,  though  a 
natural  product,  could  not  compete  with  the 
manufactured  in  the  market 

The  mineral  carbonate  of  soda,  dhobi's  earth, 
occurs  abundantly  in  many  parts  cf  India,  in  a 
whitish  soil  oyer  granitic  rocks  or  oyer  alluvium. 
The  earth  is  collected  and  nsed  by  washermen 
instead  of  soap  for  washing  cloth.  There  is  from 
5  up  to  30  per  cent,  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda 
obtainable ;  but  in  the  earth  this  is  mixed  with 
muriate  of  soda  and  other  salts. 

Kelp  used  to  be  prepared  on  the  coasts  of  Europe 
by  burning  a  great  variety  of  algae  or  sea-weeds. 
Kelp  is  in  hard  cellular  masses,  of  a  bluish-grey 
colour,  and  of  a  disagreeable  alkaline  taste,  con- 
taining from  3  to  8*5  per  cent  of  carbonate  of 
soda  and  other  salts,  as  in  the  case  of  barilla,  but 
also  some  potash  and  iodine. 

SODA,  Muriate  of,  Common  Salt  . 
Malh,  ....  Arab.  Ghlor  natrium,  .  .  Gnu 
Theing-dau-hsa,  .  Bobm.  Namak,  Nun,  Lun,  HiNt>. 
Shih-yen,  ..  .  .  Chin.  Sodae  chloridum, .  .  Lat. 
Chloride  of  sodium,  Eno.  Garam,  ....  Malay. 
Chlorure  de  sodium,     Fb.  I  Uppu,    .    .    .  Tam.,  Tel. 

The  common  sidt  is  obtained  as  rock-salt  from 
the  mines  of  the  Salt  Range,  from  the  saline  lakes 
and  welU  of  many  parts  of  Asia,  in  China  and 
British  India,  from  the  sea  water  by  evaporation, 
and  from  the  saline  soils  by  solution.  Mineral 
salt  or  earth  salt  of  very  fair  quality  is  made  in 
Bangalore,  Bellary,  Hyderabad,  Guntur,  and 
Nellore  districts,  where  it  is  almost  invariably 
accompanied  with  gypsum,  magnesian  limestone, 
sandstone,  sulphur,  red  and  brown  iron  ores,  and 
nlum  slate.  Muriate  and  carbonate  of  soda  is 
obtained  from  the  I/>onar  lake  in  the  Hyderabad 
territories. 

SODA,  Nitrate  of. 

Cubic  nitre,    .    .    .  Eno.  I  Wurfelsalpetre,     .    Gbb. 
Nitrate  de  sonde,     .    Fb.  j 

It  consists  of  nitric  acid  and  soda,  and  is  similar 
in  its  properties  to  saltpetre,  differing  chiefly  in 
being  more  pimgent  in  taste,  more  soluble  in  cold 
water,  more  inclined  to  attract  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  in  crystallizing  in  a  rhomboid 
form.  It  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  manure  for 
pastures,  and  for  all  other  sorts  of  agricultuitil 
produce,  except  that  grown  in  heavy  wet  soils.  It 
is  also  applied  to  many  of  the  purposes  for  which 
saltpetre  is  used.  It  answers  well  for  some 
descriptions  of  fireworks,  though,  being  more 
deliquescent  than  saltpetre,  it  is  not  adapted  for 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  This  salt  is  found 
in  Immense  quantities  in  deposits  in  Sotttb  America, 


HlXD. 

Lat. 


late  Dr.  Malcolmson,  are  all  sesquicarbonates  d 
soda.  The  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  the  same  salt 
as  the  scsquicarbonate  of  soda.  That  which  ii 
met  with  in  commerce  is  usually  a  pure  salt,  but 
occa^^ionally  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
carbonate.  It  exists  in  some  mineral  spring 
highly  acidulated  with  carbonic  acid,  as  in  those  of 
Vichy.  As  usually  sold,  it  is  colourless,  in  powder, 
or  in  minute  scale-like  crystals,  having  a  saline, 
slightly  alkaline  taste  and  reaction. — Royle, 

SODA,  Sulphate  of,  Glauber's  Salt 

Malh, A  BAB.  Khara  namak,  . 

Sulphate  de  sonde.       Fa.  Khari  nun,   .    . 

Sohwefelsaures  natron,  Sal  catharticus, 

Oer.  SodsB  sulphas,  . 

The  Chinese  names  are,  for  mineral  glaaber, 
P'oh-siau  and  Pi-siau ;  and  for  artificial  glaober. 
Hiuen-ming  -  fen  and  Peh -lung  -  fen.  It  exists 
in  sea  water,  in  the  ashes  of  many  plants ;  is 
found  effloresced  on  the  soil  in  India,  in  tbe 
water  of  some  lakes  and  mineral  springs,  io 
glauberite,  and  in  some  animal  secretioDS.  Ib 
Bengal,  an  impure  sulphate  of  soda  is  extracted 
from  earth  in  which  the  salt  exists,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent*  It  is  pre- 
pared in  large  quantities  by  simply  washing  tbf 
earth.  It  is  usually  sold  in  crystalline  dirty  ^vu 
masses.  These  are  purified  by  a  simple  process. 
In  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Cheng-ti-fu  in  Sse- 
chuen,and  Ts'ing-chau-fu  in  Shan- tung,  this  occnn 
native  as  an  efflorescence  on  the  soil,  from  wbieh 
it  is  brushed  up,  dissolved  in  water,  and  oosrsely 
ciyatallized.  In  this  form  it  is  a  natural  salt  like 
the  reh  of  the  doab  of  Northern  India,  and  is 
used  to  make  the  pure  sulphate  of  aoda.  In  Chios 
it  is  confounded  with  nitre  obtained  from  asioultf 
source. — Smith's  Mat.  Med 

SODHA,  a  Rajput  clan,  scattered  over  the  Indian 
desert  The  Sumaicha  is  a  Muhammadan  pro- 
selyte from  the  Sodha.  Sir  H.  Elliot  eays  ^ 
amongst  this  tribe  the  Wairsi  was  the  chief  clu, 
and  a  cognate  clan  was  called  Waisa.  The  Sodbft 
or  Soda  tribe  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Pramara,  and 
for  many  centuries  has  been  an  occupant  of  the 
desert  tracts  of  Western  India,  into  which  they 
have  been  driven  forward  from  the  banks  of  tbfl 
Indus  by  more  powerful  arrivals.  The  Sodbs  «^ 
one  time  held  possession  of  Amerkot,  from  whidi 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Talpur  dynasty  of  Suad* 
The  representative  of  the  Sodha  family  retoio* 
the  title  of  raua.  He  resides  at  Chor,  a  fev 
miles  N.E.  of  Amerkot,  but  shorn  of  all  power, 
and  hard  preesed  for  the  means  of  subnitflnoe. 
The  Sodha  Grassia  are  Rajputa  of  the  Sodha 
tribe,  whose  women  are  famed  for  their  beto^t 
and  are  much  sought  for  by  sorroundixiig  Mnhaw* 
madans  and  Rajputa.  They  aell  their  f«BJi>^ 
children  to  tbe  Muhammadans.    A  Sodha  w^ 
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reckons  his  wealth  bj  his  number  of  daughters. 
Sodha  Rajputs  occupy  Parkar,  engage  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  Sodha  who  has  retained  the  name  of 
Hindu  has  so  far  discarded  Brahman  teachings, 
that  he  will  drink  from  the  same  vessel  and  smoke 
out  of  the  same  hookah  with  a  Musahnan,  laying 
aside  only  the  tube  that  touches  the  mouth.  Witn 
his  poverty,  the  Sodha  lost  his  reputation  for 
courage,  retaining  only  the  merit  of  being  a 
dexterous  thief,  and  joining  the  hordes  of  Seorai 
and  Koesa  who  prowled  from  Daodputra  to  Gujerat 
In  A.D.  1820,  the  arms  of  the  SSodha  were  the 
sword  and  the  shield,  with  a  long  knife  in  the 

?;^irdle,  which  served  either  as  a  stiletto  or  a  carver 
or  his  meat ;  few  had  matchlocks,  but  the  primit- 
ive sling  was  a  general  weapon  of  offence,  and 
they  were  very  expert  in  its  use.  Their  dress 
partakes  of  the  Bhatti  and  Muhammadau  costume, 
out  the  turband  is  peculiar  to  themselves.  The 
Sodha  is  to  be  found  scattered  over  the  desert ; 
bat  there  are  offsets  of  his  Iribe,  now  more 
numerous  than  the  present  stock,  of  which  the 
Suniaicha  is  the  most  conspicuous,  whether  of 
those  who  are  still  Hindu,  or  who  have  become 
converts  to  IslauL 

On  leaving  the  confluence  of  the  Pan  jab  rivers, 
Alexander  sailed  down  the  Indus  to  the  realm  of 
the  Sogdi,  Soy^o/,  where,  according  to  Anian,  *he 
bailt  another  city.^  Diodorus,  describing  the  same 
people,  says :  *  Continuing  his  descent  of  the  river, 
he  received  the  submission  of  the  Sod»  and 
Massanae,  nations  on  opposite  banks  of  the  stream, 
and  founded  another  Alexandria,  in  which  he 
placed  10,000  inhabitants.'  From  these  accounts, 
General  Cunningham  considers  that  the  Sogdi  of 
Arrian  and  the  Sodro  of  Diodorus  are  the  same 
people,  although  the  former  have  been  identified 
with  the  Sodha  Bajputs  by  Tod  and  M'Murdo,  the 
latter  with  the  now  servile  Sudras  by  Mr.  Yaux. 
The  Sodha  occupy  the  south-eastern  district  of 
Sind,  about  Amerkot,  but,  according  to  M'Murdo, 
they  once  held  large  possessions  on  the  banks  of 
the  Indus,  to  the  northward  of  Alore.  Abul 
Fazl  states  that  the  country  from  Bhakar  to 
Amerkot  was  peopled  by  the  Sodha  and  Jhareja 
in  the  time  of  Akoar ;  and  General  Cimningham 
believes  that  the  Massanie  of  Diodorus  are  the 
Musarnei  of  Ptolemy,  whose  name  still  exists  in  the 
district  of  Muzarka,  to  the  west  of  the  Indus  below 
Mithankot.  He  identifies  the  Sogite  or  Sodre 
with  the  people  of  Seorai,  which  was  captured  by 
Husain  Shah  Arghnn  on  his  way  from  Bhakar  to 
Multan.  In  his  time,  a.d.  1525,  it  is  described  as 
"  the  strongest  fort  in  that  country.'  In  this  vory 
position,  that  is  about  8  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Saboalkot,  the  old  maps  insert  a  village  named 
Sirwahi,  which  may  possibly  represent  the  Seorai 
of  Sindian  history.  It  is  96  miles  in  a  direct 
line  below  Uchh,  and  85  miles  above  Alore,  or 
very  nearly  midway  between  them. — lotTs  Rojas* 
than,  vL  p.  12 ;  CuwiinghanCt  India,  p.  258 ; 
EUMb  India,  pp.  531,  582. 

SODHI,  a  descendant  of  the  Sikh  Guru  Govind. 
They  were  addicted  to  infanticide. 

80DHYA.  Sansk.  Called  Sobhacritu  in  the 
Kamatic,  wionglv  written  Sodbyum.  A  constant 
nnmbcr  to  be  sabtncted  in  certain  computations, 
to  fit  tbs  rule  to  a  particular  epoch,  being  the 
Mgative  of  Cihepa. 

SO-E.  Ghih.  a  garment  of  leaves,  which, 
M  well  aft  hatft,  m  fabricated  by  the  agrioaltnral 


labourers  of  Northern  China,  from  the  leaves  of 
Chamserops  excelsa,  a  palm  indigenous  in  the 
northern  and  cen tried  parts  of  that  country ;  but 
in  the  southern  districts  of  China  the  So-e  is 
made  from  the  leaves  of  the  bamboo  and  of  other 
broad-leafed  grasses. 

SOENAIR  Colonel  Tod  relates  that  a  Kajput 
ruler  in  the  fulness  of  his  pride  had  divine 
honours  paid  him  in  the  rite  Soenair.  This  dis- 
tinction, which  involves  the  most  august  ceremony, 
and  is  held  as  a  virtual  assumption  of  universal 
supremacy,  had  in  all  ages  been  attended  with 
disaster.  In  the  rite  of  Soenair,  every  office, 
down  to  the  scullion  of  the  Kusorah  or  banquet- 
hall,  must  be  performed  by  royal  personages. — 
Tod^s  Bajasihan,  ii.  p.  8. 

SOFALA,  a  district  on  the  African  coast  to 
which  the  ships  of  the  Hebrews  voyaged. 

SOFARIDES,  a  dynasty  who  ruled  in  Khorasan 
and  Seistan  for  thirty  years,  from  a.d.  872  to  903. 
They  displaced  the  Tahirides.  Their  founder, 
Yakub  son  of  I^eis,  was  a  brazier  (Soflfar  means  a 
worker  in  copper)  of  Seistan,  who  first  raised  a 
revolt  in  his  native  province,  and  afterwards  over- 
ran all  Persia  to  the  Oxus,  and  died  while  ou 
his  advance  against  the  khalif  in  Baghdad.  His 
brother  Umar  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by 
the  Samani,  which  put  an  end  to  the  greatness  of 
the  family,  though  a  younger  member  maintained 
himself  in  Seistan  for  a  few  years  after  the  loss 
of  their  possessions  (a.d.  903,  a.h.  290). — Eiph. 
p.  271. 

SOFIAN,  a  little  place  which  is  within  the 
lines  of  a  dreadful  battle  fought  a.d.  1585,  between 
the  Turks  and  Persians,  and  which  gave  a  signal 
overthrow  to  the  former  power  by  the  arms  of 
Hamzeh  Mirza,'  who  commanded  the  Persians. 
The  distance  from  Sofian  to  Tabreez  is  24  miles.— 
Porter's  Travels,  i.  pp.  219,  220. 

SOGDIA  or  Sogaiana,  an  ancient  dominion. 
It  comprised  the  mountainous  part  of  Transoxiana 
(which  may  be  described  as  the  extreme  western 
spurs  of  the  Tian-Shan),  with  no  definite  frontier 
on  the  east,  but  bordering  westward  on  Miyankal, 
southwards  on  Kesh,  and  northwards  on  Osrushna. 
The  capital  was  Samarcand,  undoubtedly  the 
Maracanda  of  the  Greeks,  which  they  specify  as 
the  capital  of  Sogdia.  Samarcand,  throughout 
the  history  of  Transoxiana,  has  been  the  rival  of 
Bokhara.  According  to  Bunsen  (iiL  p.  584),  the 
separation  of  the  Aryans  was  prior  to  their 
leaving  Sogd.  The  Aryan  emigration  from  Sogd 
to  Bactria,  after  the  separation,  took  place,  he  says, 
B.C.  5000,  consequently  before  the  tmie  of  Menes« 
Their  immigration  into  the  Indus  country  was,  he 
sa;s,  about  b.c.  4000;  and  Zoroaster's  reform  in 
Bactria  about  the  time  of  Menes,*  or  half  a  century 
later.  Sogd  is  said  to  be  the  birthplace  of 
Arsacea  i.  of  the  Arsacidse.  Sogdiana  in  Samar- 
cand formed  the  first  settlement  of  the  Aryans. 
Sughda,  afterwards  spelled  Sugdia,  and  commonly 
Sugdiana,  is  pre-eminently  the  country,  as  beinff 
the  home  of  the  fire- worshippers.  It  is  described 
in  the  Vendidad  as  in  the  38th  degree  of  latitude, 
where  Mara  Kanda  (Samarcand)  is  situated,  a 
paradisiacal  land,  fertilized  by  the  river  Sogd,  so 
that  Sogd  and  Para'Use  are  usedsynonymoudy  by 
the  later  writers.  The  Vendidad  (IL  verse  5)  says 
it  was  created  as  the  second  best  of  the  regions 
and  countries. —  Vambery;  Bunsen,  iiL  584, 686. 

SOH    and  Wang.      Ohik.      The   first    and 
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fifteenth  days  of  the  month,  kept  as  holidays  by 
the  Chinese. 

SOHAG.  Hind.  Ornaments  worn  by  married 
women  while  their  husbands  are  aliye.  Sohagin, 
a  married  woman  whose  husband  is  alive. 

SOHAG  A.  Hind.  A  clod-crusher,  also  called 
dah.  A  flat  piece  of  heavy  wood  dragged  over 
fields  after  ploughing  and  sowing,  to  smooth 
down  the  clods. 

SOHAGIN  or  Sogheea,  a  sect  of  Muhammadan 
fakirs  who  assume  women^s  clothes,  and  dress  as 
women. 

SOHAK,  a  town  of  Oman,  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Arabia,  with  about  20,000  inhabitants. — Findlay. 

SOHAWAL.  This  state  was  entered  in  the 
sunnud  granted  to  raja  Kishore  Sing  as  a  feuda- 
tory of  Punnah.  Separate  sunnuds  were  granted 
to  the  chiefs  of  Koti  and  Oocheyra  on  the  British 
occupation  of  Bundelkhaud.  The  area  of  Soba- 
wal  is  about  300  square  miles,  and  the  popuhition 
about  60,000 ;  the  revenue  is  Rs.  30,000.— .4i/c*c- 
sovi's  Treaties^  p.  247. 

SOHNA,  a  small  town  of  7507  inhabitants, 
with  a  sulphur  spring,  in  the  Gurgaon  district  of 
the  Panjab,  in  lat.  28°  14' N.,  and  long.  77°  7'  E., 
at  the  foot  of  the  Mewat  Hills.  The  water  has  a 
temperature  varying  from  115°  to  125°  F.,  and  it 
is  considered  a  specific  for  the  Dehli  boils.  A 
large  bath  has  been  constructed  for  the  use  of 
Europeans. — Imp,  Gaz.  viii. 

SOIL.  The  f>ross  revenue  of  British  India  in 
1881  was  £72,559,978,  and  the  land  revenue  in 
that  year  was  £21,112,995 ;  so  that  alike  for  the 
agricultiutJ  rent-payers  and  for  the  Government 
receivers  it  is  important  to  have  the  fullest 
acquaintance  with  the  soils,  seeing  that,  since 
1872,  the  land  revenue,  being  then  £20,520,377, 
has  but  little  risen,  though  agricultural  farms  and 
new  products  had  been  introduced,  and  more 
land  brought  under  cultivation.  The  soils  of 
British  India  are  not  multitudinous,  though  from 
the  variety  of  languages  the  names  are  manifold. 

Peninstila, — ^Throughout  its  entire  extent,  there 
are  four  markedly  distinct  kinds  of  soil  in  which 
cultivation  is  conducted.  These  may  be  briefly 
named  as  the  red  soil  over  the  granitic,  gnei6sic,and 
syenite  tracts ;  the  black  soil  or  regur,  also  called 
cotton  soil,  over  the  rocks  of  volcanic  origin ;  the 
alluvial  Soil ;  and  the  sandy  soils  along  the  coasts 
and  in  beds  of  rivers.  There  are  patches  of  regur 
or  black  soil  in  various  parts  of  the  Ceded  Dis- 
tricts and  in  Tinnevelly,  and  it  is  to  be  seen  over 
all  the  great  volcanic  outburst  in  the  Dekhau. 
1'he  red  soil  tract  lies  over  the  granitic  regions  in 
eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
regur  or  black  soil  is  very  retentive  of  moisture, 
and  very  fertile,  and  all  the  country  where  it  is 
found  is  well  under  cultivation.  The  field  crops 
grown  on  it  are  cereals,  pulses,  and  cottons.  Dr. 
Heyne  remarked  (Tracts,  p.  349)  that  red  soil 
prevails  where  syenite  forms  the  apparent  ground 
ix)cks ;  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford  says  the  colour 
and  appearance  of  the  soil  is  an  excellent  indica- 
tion of  the  presence  of  certain  rocks  throughout 
the  districts. 

The  plateau  of  the  Peninsula,  from  Central  India 
southwards  to  the  Godavery  and  Kistna  rivers,  is 
a  great  outburst  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  the  soil 
which  is  formed  from  their  detritus  is  exceedingly 
fertile,  when  well  combined,  as  it  commonly  is, 
with  the  salts  and  double  salts  formed  by  the 


union  of  the  organic  acids  with  the  inorganie 
bases  of  alkalis,  earths,  and  oxides,  which  have 
become  soluble,  and  been  brought  to  the  snrfaoe 
from  below  by  capillary  attraction.  And  tbe 
basaltic  plateaux  are  often  surmounted  with  a 
deposit  of  laterite,  tbe  detritus  of  which  tends  to 
promote  fertility  in  tbe  soil.  There  never  ia  any 
other  deposit  than  this  iron  clay  or  laterite  abore 
the  basaltic  plateaux.  The  centre  of  the  gmt 
table-land  of  the  Dekhan  for  about  80  milei 
around  Beder  is  covered  with  great  hilk  of 
laterite,  which  occurs  also  north  of  Amraoti,  in 
Berar,  also  near  Madras,  along  the  Malabar  coast, 
and  At  Rangoon.  Near  Musery,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cauvery,  black  soil,  with  its  accompanyiog 
calcareous  strata  of  marl  and  tufF,  rests  incomniun 
on  granite. 

Ceylon.'— The  rocks  of  the  interior  of  Ceylon  are 
granite,  gneiss,  and  greenstone.  These  fonn  the 
body  of  the  island,  and  the  soil  consists  of  tbe 
disintegrated  or  decomposed  materials,  in  which 
felspar  and  quartz  greatly  preponderate,  euidid 
in  some  parts  by  vegetable  accretions^ 

Laterite,  called  Kabuk  in  Ceylon,  oocuis  in 
several  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  great  qoanti^ 
of  felspar  occurring  in  parts  of  the  island  gi?e> 
to  the  soil  of  those  tracts  a  hard  clayey  stractnre, 
with  a  smooth  and  firm  surface. 

Owittes,  Dutch  or  Singhalese?  are  high  las  Is 
only  cultivable  every  three  to  seven  years. 

W  attoerawes,  low,  muddy  ground  covered  fitii 
reeds,  only  cultivated  in  dry  seasons. 

Moelaries  ?  high,  steep  ground,  only  cuItiTable 
after  rains. 

Dedennies,  sandy  plains  planted  with  fine  gniiL 

Madras. — In  the  'ramil  country,  the  waste  or 
uncultivated  binds  are  classed  ae  Sekal  karafflbo, 
or  capable  of  cultivation,  and  Anudi  kaiambo, 
lying  waste  from  time  immemorial,  and  iM^ 
cannot  be  profitably  cultivated. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Madras  districtii^ 
covered  with  soils  formed  by  the  decomposition  ol 
metamorphic  rocks,  gneiss,  etc.,  and  soch  are  of 
inferior  quality.  Stretching  across  the  oooatrj 
in  a  N.E.  direction  from  £richinopoly,  there  ii 
a  wide  belt  of  rocks  belonging  to  the  grcensand 
formation,  over  which  a  very  productive  soil 
rests. 

The  black  cotton  soil  occurs  sometimea  io 
patches,  in  others  extending  over  plains  of  hun- 
dreds of  square  miles. 

The  red  soil  of  the  Madras  districts  in  some 
places  covers  extensive  plains  with  a  hard-cnisted 
surface,  in  others  it  is  open,  friable,  easily  worked, 
and  generally  fertile.  These  parts  are  cropped 
with  cotton  and  cereals;  the  grey  aoila  with 
varagoo,  Panicum  Italicum,  and  the  inferior  aoik 
with  Penicillaria  spicata  and  Sorghum  vulgare. 

The  soil  of  that  part  of  the  Carnatic  which  lic^ 
nearest  to  the  sea,  is  loam  and  sand,  sparii^f 
mixed  with  marine  remains,  and  it  has  htfo 
formed  from  the  debris  of  the  granitic  and  syeinte 
mountains  inland.  The  rocks  of  these  moontens 
contain  a  very  small  proportion  of  felspar,  'vhiek 
seems  to  account  for  the  want  of  tbe  proptf 
admixture  of  clay,  and  for  the  8uperabiiniiaD0i| 
of  iron.  It  is  either  a  loam  mixed  with  aand  aoo 
gravel,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  or,  ib 
low  and  wet  places,  a  stiff  red  loam  mixed  with 
vegetable  earth  and  fine  sand,  or,  on  enuBeocea, 
gravel  and  sand  ;  and  it  is  often  so  much  lA!*^ 
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nated  with  common  salt  that  it  presents  a  saline 
efflorescence  in  dry  weather. 

Near  Madras,  it  is  a  heavy  sterile  salt  loam 
mixed  with  silicious  sand;  and  along  the  sea- 
coast,  and  for  some  miles  inland,  sea-shells  are 
found  in  a  thick  black  tenacious  clay  from  10  to 
50  feet  below  the  surface. 

Between  St.  Thomas  Mount  and  Vellore,  par- 
ticularly on  the  higher  tracts,  the  soil  is  equally 
poor,  thoujrh  that  of  the  valleys  is  more  fertile, 
doubtless  from  the  more  valuable  parts  being 
washed  into  them. 

In  the  valleys  along  the  Eastern  Ghats  and 
between  the  ranges  of  hills,  the  soil  is  chiefly 
loamy,  mixed  with  sand,  and  with  a  considerable 
proportion  of  vegetable  mould,  which  imparts  to 
it  its  dark  shade  of  brown.  The  vegetable  admix- 
ture and  loaminess  are  owing  to  the  great  quantity 
of  water  with  which  it  is  inundated  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year  for  the  rice  cultivation. 

Coimbatore  has  black  soil,  red  soil,  calcareous 
soil,  and  grey-coloured  soil,  the  last  being  from 
schistose  rocks,  gneiss,  mica,  and  hornblende,  and 
is  naturally  poor.  Cumboo,  the  Penicillaria 
spicata,  is  grown  on  red  and  grey  soils ;  sorghum 
on  black  or  red  soils.  Calcareous  soil  yields  well 
under  moderate  but  regular  rainfall.  Black  cotton 
soil  has  great  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining 
moisture.  Mr.  Robertson  found  it  capable  of 
holding  more  than  one-third  of  its  entire  weight 
of  water,  and  that  it  has  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree  the  power  of  absorbing  moisture  from  the 
air.  In  one  night,  black  soil  absorbed  1}  per 
cent.,  and  sandy  soil  only  three-fourths  per  cent. 
One  portion  pkced  in  an  atmosphere  saturated 
with  moisture,  took  up  7  "99  per  cent  of  water  in 
a  single  night.  Its  viilue  as  a  top-dressing  merits 
trial. 

The  Neilgherry  group  of  mountains  is  uniformly 
covered  with  a  thick  stratum  of  clayey,  grey- 
coloured,  friable  vegetable  earth,  overlying  a 
thicker  stratum  of  red  earth. 

lu  the  low  valleys  and  flats  at  the  foot  of  these 
hills,  and  also  in  the  declivities  of  the  hills, 
the  soil  is  of  a  black  or  deep-brown  colour,  of 
tenacious  consistence  when  moist,  crumbling  into 
powder  and  often  splitting  into  masses  when  dry. 
It  resembles  the  black  soil  forming  the  swampy 
ground  in  peat  bogs,  and  also  resembles  the  black 
soil  of  the  plains  of  India,  from  which,  however, 
it  differs  in  containing  a  large  quantity  of  car- 
bonaceous matter  and  much  oxiae  of  iron.  Dr. 
Benza  exposed  it  for  an  hour  to  an  intense  heat, 
from  which  it  lost  25  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  and 
changed  into  an  ochry-red  powder,  but  it  did  not 
vitrify  as  the  Dekhan  black  soil  does. 

Malabar  lands  are  classed  as  yielding  20  fold, 
15  fold,  and  10  fold. 

Mysore^  for  a  great  part  of  the  level  surface  of 
the  table-land,  has  a  red  ferruginous  arenaceous 
earth  lying  over  syenite.  White  kaolin  is  frequently 
found  between  the  two.  It  has  a  soft  greasy 
feel,  and  is  sometimes  mixed  with  a  fine  sand. 
Kaolin  of  a  fine  white  colour  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  Mysore. 

The  Canarese-speaking  natives  of  Mysore  dis- 
tinguish eight  different  soils,  viz. : — 


Morallu  or  Molalu,  sandy  soil. 
Kallu,  Mnrbu,  stony  and  gravelly  soil. 
Bila,  Oarlu,  white  stiff  loam. 
Maskn,  Masbu,  Oabboa,  garden  soil. 
Soadu,  Chouda,  salt  ground. 


Yarn,  black  cotton  soil,  quite  free  from  stones. 
Kara,  the  same  but  stony. 
Kengala,  Kempu,  red   soil  mixed  with  loam 
vegetable  mould. 
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The  tops  of  the  rising  hummocks  are  usually 
very  barren,  producing  nothing  but  a  small  jungle, 
chiefly  composed  of  Dodonsa  viscosa,  Convolvulus 
cuneatus,  Er3rthroxylon  areolatum  and  a  thorny 
species  of  Barleria.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  a 
good  and  loamy  mixture,  in  which  rice  and  sugar- 
cane are  grown,  the  latter  demanding  the  best' 
soil,  while  the  rice  requires  an  abundance  of 
water.  All  other  grains  in  Mysore  are  grown 
under  the  natural  rains. 

Salem, — Muriate  of  lime  is  found  in  the  well  water 
and  the  soil  of  the  Bara  Mahal  or  Salem  district,  also 
in  Mysore  and  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
soil  containing  it  rapidly  absorbs  moisturej  is  very 
fertile,  and  gardeners  apply  it  to  the  roots  of  the 
^^  plant.  In  Mysore  it  is  found  largely  in  the 
water  from  which  salt  is  made. 

The  soda  soils  of  the  Bara  Mahal  or  Salem  dis- 
trict are  in  patches,  seldom  more  than  half  a  mile 
square,  and  generally  resting  on  a  bed  of  kankar. 
The  soil  is  sandy,  and  incapable  of  supporting 
vegetation,  only  a  scanty  scrubby  grass  growing 
on  them.  The  natives  call  the  soil  of  these 
patches  Ghour  mannu,  and  extract  the  soda  to 
be  used  as  a  flux  of  quartz  in  bangle-making ;  and 
washermen  dissolve  id,  add  quicklime  to  it  to 
make  it  caustic,  and  use  it  in  washing  clothes. 
The  bangle-makers  extract  the  impure  soda  by 
mixing  the  earth  with  water  in  a  pot,  and  allowing 
it  to  settle.  The  solution  is  then  drawn  off,  and 
evaporated  by  sprinkling  it  on  cow-dung  spread 
on  the  surface  of  granite  rock.  When  the  cake 
has  become  about  half  an  inch  in  thick neiia,  it  is 
taken  off  and  broken  into  pieces,  stored  in  houses 
under  the  name  of  Chour  billah,  and  is  sold  at 
the  rate  of  17^  rupees  the  ton.  It  contains  23 
per  cent,  of  insoluble  matter.  Soda  soils  of  Bengal 
contain  15  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  soda. 

The  soil  in  the  wide  plains  of  the  Ghooty 
district  is  largely  the  black  cotton  soil. 

The  Dekhan  soils,  besides  regur,  are  classed 
as  Lai  -  Barad,  red  gravelly  soil ;  Pihv  -  Barad, 
yell0)v  soil ;  and  Mal-Barad,  hilly  and  stony  soil ; 
Matttari-Barad,  clayey  soil     In  Dowlatabad,  that 

Erevailing  on  the  higher  tracts  is  generally  of  a 
eavy  rich  aluminous  character,  but  the  soil  on  the 
plains  is  principally  a  light  and  fertile  loam,  in 
either  case  of  no  great  depth,  and  resting  upon 
a  rocky  substratum.  These  two  soils  are  derived 
from  the  wearing  away  of  the  surface  rocks,  the 
basalt  going  to  form  the  stiff  dark  soils,  whilst 
the  amygdaloid  greenstone  disintegrates  into  a 
friable  earth.  The  two  mixing,  form  rich  loamy 
lands.  Such  is  the  fertility  of  basaltic  soils  in 
general,  that  some  are  said  to  bear  wheat  crop- 
ping for  thirty  years  in  succession  without  a  fallow. 
The  Mahabaleshwar  Hills  have  a  cellular  ferru- 
ginous daystone  as  a  surface  rock,  which  disin- 
tegrates into  a  red  clay.  The  soil  consists  of  tiiis 
red  clay  intermixed  with  the  ddbris  of  trap-rock, 
and  in  many  places  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  forming  a  very  pro- 
ductive brown  mould. 

Gujerat  is    one  extensive  plain,   with   many 

j^Q^    different  soils.    The  prevailing  varieties  are  the 

black  cotton  soil,  and  the  light  gorat,  a  grain - 
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producing  soil.  On  the  eaBtem  side  of  the  gulf,  ,  when  wet,  very  bard  when  drj,  and  ifi  seldom 
the  black  soil  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  collectorate  manured.  It  is  the  finest  natural  soil,  aud  iu 
of  Broach  and  the  few  pargauas  of  Surat  which  yield  is  equal  to  the  doras  and  kapsa  donis 
lie  north  of  the  Taptt.  The  light  soil  preyaiis  ;  together.  Mattiyar  U  arranged  into  kapsa  mat- 
throughout  the  state  of  Baroda,  the  collectorate  '  tiyar,  this  being  again  classCil  as  kapsa  uparwar 


of  Kaira,  and  some  of  the  northern  parganas 
of  Ahmadabad,  becoming  more  and  more  mixed 
with  sand  as  we  proceed  northward  from  the 
Mbye.    The  western  and  southern  parganas  of 


and  kapsa  kalar.  It  also  inchvies  karail  (black) 
and  bijar.  Mattiyar  karail  is  found  in  the  beds  of 
tanks  aud  jbUs.  Mattiyar  kapsa  khalar  is  similar 
to  mattiyar,  but  has  orange-coloured  tpots,  and 


Ahmadabad,  lyiug  to  the  westward  of  the  gulf,  ^  hence  called  kahis  and  sandurya.  Its  yield  is  less, 
abound  in  black  soil,  as  do  many  of  the  numerous  !  Mattiyar  uparwar  kapsa  lies  at  a  higher  level, 
valleys  of  Kattyawar.  '  and  yields  less. 


Gujerat,  in  the  open  districts,  where  the  black 
soil  abounds  and  cotton  is  most  raised,  lias  no 
boundary  trees  or  hedges  between  the  villages ; 
the  dividing  line  always  consists  of  a  strip  of 


Bijar  is  as  hard  as  mattiyar,  but  intennizHl 
with  very  fine  gravel.  It  resembles  the  usar  soil ; 
but  usar  produces  reh  or  sajji  in  the  dry  season, 
which  bijar  does  not  yield.     Only  different  kinds 


uncultivated  land  varying  in  width  from  5  to  150  :  of  rice  are  sown  in  it,  and  even  these  only  when 

feet.  the  mattiyar  is  unusually  abundant.     So  well  does 

Bengal, — The  general  soil  of  Bengal  is  clay,    the  mattiyar  retain  moisture  in  Gorakhpur,  that 


with  a  considerable  proportion  of  silicious  sand, 
fertilized  by  various  saline  minerals,  and  by  animal 
and  vegetable  products  in  a  state  of  decay. 

In  all  the  Gangetic  lowland,  the  upper  layer 
of  a  well -raised  tract  always  consists  of  alluvial 
mould,  but  the  subsoil  is  sandy.  The  rivers 
which  have  had  the  longest  course  from  the  hills, 
deposit  mud ;  the  others  leave  behind  them  beds 
of  sand  ;  but  the  Ganges  forms  alternate  layers  of 
each.  Hence  a  flood  from  the  Gogra  or  the  Sarju 
is  injurious  to  the  fields,  while  an  inundation  of 
the  Ganges  benefits  the  crops.  Lands  that  are 
annually  inundated  or  are  thrown  up  by  the  action 
of  rivers,  are  of  various  degrees  of  fertility, 
according  as  mould  or  sand  predominates ;  where 
the  sand  preponderates,  the  mixed  autumn  crops, 
Buch  as  wheat  and  barley,  or  peas  and  grain,  are 
largely  sown.  Where  davs  abound,  as  in  the 
mattiara  soil,  and  the  fields  are  low-lying,  the 
different  pulses  grow  welL  The  tamarisk  and 
thatch  grass  which  grow  on  the  alluvial  lands 
near  Faizabad  or  Allahabad,  often  yield  as  good 
a  return  as  grain  crops.  An  average  acre  of  such 
maujha  lands  produces  150  bundles  of  sticks, 
of  which  the  cutters  and  the  proprietor  share 
equally. 

Where  the  lands  in  Bengal  are  good,  and  water 
abundant,  three,  or,  as  in  Dinajpur,  four  crops  are 
obtained. 

Cachar  has  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  formed  from  the 
washing  of  the  mountains  which  bound  it  on 
three  sides,  drained  by  the  Barak  or  Soorma  river, 
which  deposits  large  quantities  of  silt.  Teelah,  in 
Assam,  and  Cachar,  are  low  ranges  of  hillocks 
covered  with  dense  tree  forest,  intermatted  with 
reeds,  grasses,  canes,  and  creepers. 

In  East  Oudh  and  in  the  Benares  districts,  the 
loams  arc  called  doras  or  domat  and  kapsa  doras. 
In  Gorakhpur  the  doras  is  called  hangar.  The 
best  is  the  doras.  The  kapsa  doras  contains 
more  adhesive  clay,  and  gives  less  produce.  Both 
these  soils  take  much  manure,  irrigation,  and 
labour,  but  produce  two  crops,  and  of  every 
variety. 

Mattiyar  is  the  prevailing  name  of  the  soil  of 
Oudh,  Jounpur,  Azimgarh,  Gorakhpur,  and  Basti. 
It  embraces  all  good  argillaceons  earth,  from  the 
brown  to  the  black  humic  or  relmic  deposit  found 
iu  the  beds  of  tanks,  but  the  black  soil  of  Bundel- 
khand  is  also  known  by  this  name.  It  is  of  a 
darker  colour  than  doras,  is  more  capable  of 
absorbing  and  retaining  moisture;    is   slippery 


indigo  sowings  go  on  in  March  and  April,  (he  seed, 
being  commoidy  rolled  iu,  keep  in  the  moistnre. 
Mattiyar  when  irrigated  is  held  to  be  the  most 
productive  of  all  soils ;  when  uuin-igated  perhaps 
the  worst. 

IChalar  soils  of  Oudh  are  low  lands  which  retain 
moisture. 

The  Saharunpur  district  lands  are  called  adh- 
kach'ha,  fiahara,  and  tarai.  The  first  is  between 
the  two  last  The  Tarai  soil  is  low  moist  land 
lying  along  the  river  banks. 

Rotation, — It  is  a  popular  error  to  think  that « 
double  crop  iu  the  year  is  only  obtained  from  tlic 
best  manured  lands,  called  goind  or  gowhani.  Tbe 
fact  is,  wherever  the  water  supply  is  large  la 
outlying  lands,  tw^o  crops  are  taken,  but,  in  the 
N.W.  Provinces,  the  agnculturist  is  usually  con- 
tent with  one  good  heavy  rabi  or  ^ring  crop 
from  the  inlying  lands.  The  very  best  of  tliese 
last  are  reserved  for  wheat,  sugar-cane,  or  poppy- 
Wheat  may  be  grown  two  or  three  years  runiuDg 
in  such  land,  but  natives  are  quite  alive  to  tbe 
value  of  rotation  of  crops,  and  a  very  nsnal 
change  is  wheat  one  year,  to  be  followed  by  (1) 
Cytisus  cajan  as  a  spring  crop,  but  mixed  with  it 
is  also  sown  urd  (Dolichos  pilosus),  kodo  (Fas- 
palmn  frumentaceum),  or  Sorghum  vulgare,  as  an 
autunm  crop.  These  last  grow  quickly,  and  are  cut 
before  the  Cytisus  cajan  has  made  much  progress; 
that  is  then  weeded,  and  the  plough  run  through 
it,  and  left  to  mature  in  the  spring.  This  rotation 
rests  the  land  much,  as  the  leaf  droppings  largely 
supplement  the  usual  manure. 

Another  rotation  for  wheat  is  (2)  to  try  for  a 
crop  of  makra  in  the  rains  (always  a  precarious 
crop),  and  when  that  is  cut,  to  put  in  barley  or 
peas  for  the  spring. 

In  the  two  crop  lands  proper,  i.e.  the  oaUying 
and  low-lying  lands  near  a  swamp  or  other  abund- 
ant water  supply,  rice  (dhan)  is  grown  eveiy 
rains,  and  so  soon  as  that  is  cut,  bariey  and  peas 
are  sown,  as  a  mixed  or  separate  crop  at  pleasure,  if 
they  can  be  irrigated ;  or  if  they  cannot  be  so,  but 
yet  there  still  be  sufficient  moisture  in  tbe  soil  Ut 
warrant  the  seed  being  sown,  grain  or  peas  are 
put  in,  and  occasionally  a  sprinkling  of  barley  is 
thrown  in  with  them. 

In  Sind  the  soil  near  the  banks  of  the  river  u 
in  many  places  of  a  loose  sandy  descriptian,  bat 
where  this  does  not  form  the  prindpiu  cbaiac- 
teristic,  it  consists  of  a  fine  loamy  rich  day. 
exceedmgly  fertile.      Large  tracts  of  land  «rp, 
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liowever,   iinpreguated  with  nitre,  aiid   ai-e    of  j  being  folded  on  it      When  mauarcd,  it  grows 
course  valaeleBa  for  agricultural  purposes.     The    cotton,  fine  wheat,  barley,  jowar,makai,  melons,  etc. 


hills  in  the  back-ground  are  of  sandstone  and 
limestone,  in  which  fossils  occur. 

In  the  Panjab,  the  classification  of  land  is  in 
two  ways,  viz.  according  to  means  of  irrigation, 
&ud  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.    Even 


Mera,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  the  rusli  of 
Hindustan,  has  many  varieties,  some  very  good, 
and  equal  to  the  best  doshahi. 

Ttbbah,  nearly  all  sand,  the  bhur  of  the  pro- 
vinces,  worth  very  little,    and   only  grows  the 


where  terms  descriptive  of  soil  are  employed,  ;  inferior  crops  of  moth,  mash,  etc. 
every  class  of  land  may  also  be  described  as  chahi,  |  Cis-Sutlej  States  have  divisions  of  the  soil,  to  a 
if  it  be  watered  by  wells;  abi,  if  by  ponds;  or  !  certain  extent  corresponding  to  the  netar  and  utar, 
chalar,  to  be  described  hereafter ;  sailabi,  if  by  viz.  the  low  lands,  called  khadar ;  lands  which  have 
flood  and  inundation  of  rivers ;  pani  mar,  if  at  one  time  been  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  or  have 
damaged    by    drainage    floods ;    and    barani,   if  >  been  flooded ;   and  bar.gar,  high  land  requiring 


dependent  on  rain. 

The  plain  districts  of  the  Panjab  are  sub- 
divisions of  doabs,  f.e.  tracts  of  country  between 
two  rivers.  The  names  of  the  doabs  are  in  all 
instances  (excepting  the  first  or  Jalandhar  Doab) 
the  result  of  a  rude  attempt  to  join  the  names  of 
the  rivers  on  each  side  into  one  word.  Thus, 
]>a88ing  the  Jalandhar  Doab,  between  the  Sutlej 
nnd  the  Beas,  we  come  to  the  Bari  Doab  (Beas 
and  Ravi).  Then  between  the  Ravi  and  Chenab, 
the  Richnab  Doab ;  between  the  Jhelum  and 
Chenab  is  the  Jach  Doab.  The  last  doab  up  to 
the  Indus,  takes  its  name  from  that  river,  and  it 
is  called  Sind  Sagar,  the  ocean  of  the  Sind  (Indus 
river).  The  Panjabi  give  the  generic  name 
Daman-i-koh  or  Kandi  to  the  low  hills  that  form 
the  bases  of  the  higher  ranges,  and  in  which  such 
hill  states  as  Kotahah  and  others  are  situate. 

In  the  hill  districts^  including  both  hills  and 
intramontane  valleys,  the  best  land  is  called  bari ; 
the  second  quality  of  land  is  called  ekfasli; 
the  third  quality  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
fihand.  This  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  two 
harvests,  and  is  then  cultivated  only  for  the  rabi. 
The  fourth  kind  is  math ;  it  is  a  good  quality  of 
land,  and  is  retentive  of  moisture,  and  will,  if 
manured,  yield  two  harvests  in  the  year;  the 
fifth  kind  is  regi,  that  is,  mixed  with  sand,  or 
ailjacent  to  the  bed  of  a  nullah  or  hill  stream, 
shelah,  which  has  washed  down  quantities  of  sand. 

In  the  Panjab,  deposits  of  moist  alluvium 
extending  along  the  bed  of  rivers,  on  which  grow 


irrigation  by  wells.  These  great  divisions  arc 
subdivided,  as  nyain,  loamy  land  cultivated  with 
manure  and  artificial  irrigation ;  rusli,  good  loam ; 
dakar,  a  low-lying  stiff  clay,  productive  of  rice 
and  gram;  and  bhur,  an  inferior  land  with  a 
lars^e  proportion  of  sand.  Land  that  is  inundated 
and  generally  unproductive  for  want  of  drainage,  is 
called  choil.  In  some  of  the  sandy  districts  the 
names  vary  considerably.  In  the  Gugaii-a  dis- 
trict, for  instance,  where  the  soil  is  very  bare, 
there  is  but  little  scope  for  all  the  varieties  of 
inundated,  irrigated,  and  other  lands ;  if  land  is 
cultivable  at  all  it  is  fortunate,  and  theie  is  but 
little  variety  to  distinguish.  The  most  generally 
recognised  names  of  the  descriptions  of  culturable 
soil  are  gusrah,  sikand,  and  retli.  In  the  Settle- 
ment Records,  the  name  dakar,  which  is  locally 
unknown,  was  introduced  by  the  Hindustani 
amins  employed  on  the  measurements.  The 
equivalent  term  is  gusrah.  Retli,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  land  with  an  excess  of  sand,  and 
sikand  is  a  stiff  clay  soil,  suited  for  rice;  it  is 
called  in  some  parts  pakki  chikni. 

The  following  names  are  known  as  names  of  soils 
and  in  husbandry  in  the  various  linguistic  areas : — 

Abi,  in  the  Panjab,  is  an  irrigation  rate  ou  land 
watered  from  tank  or  stream.  In  the  N.W.  Pro- 
vinces it  is  applied  to  land  watered  from  ponds, 
tankf,  lakes,  or  water-coursea,  in  distinction  to  that 
watered  from  wells,  as  the  supply  from  the  former 
ia  liable  to  fail  in  the  hot  season.  Abi  laud  is 
aisessed  at  a  lower  rate,  in  some  cases  at  less  than 
a  half  of  that  watered  from  wells. 


tamarisk  (pilchi),  sarkanda,  and  the  munj  (large  |  Ag&di,  of  Coorg,  a  field  in  which  teed  is  sown ;  a 

grasses  of  the  species  Saccharum),  are  called  bela. 

Land  periodically  inundated  by  the  rise  of  the 

river  is  called  bbet.     It  often  has  an  efflorescence 

of  reh  or  kalar  (sulphate  of  soda),  which  renders 

it  less  productive. 

Dushahi  or  dosahi  is  the  same  as  rohi,  except 
that  it  has  some  sand  in  it.  Misi,  again,  has  more 
sand,  so  that  the  soil  is  half  and  half  sand  and  clay. 

Shor  is  a  kind  of  barren  land,  which  swells 
after  rain,  and  yields  reh,  an  efflorescence  which 
consists  principally  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  is 
fatal  to  the  productiveness  of  any  soil. 

In  the  Gujranwalla  district,  the  great  sub- 
division of  land  is  into  high  and  low  land,  called 
utar,  netar,  the  high  lands  being  out  of  the  reach 
of  rivers,  etc.,  the  netar  lands  being  on  the  banks, 
or  otherwise  subject  to  their  influence.  The 
netar  lands  are  subdivided  into  bhet  and  dhaya, 
that  is  sailaba  land  subject  to  periodical  inunda- 
tion from  the  river,  and  land  not  so  subject, 
respectively. 

Kohi  is  the  finest  natnral  soil,  a  stiff  loam 
which  breaks  up  into  large  dods. 

Doshahi  is  the  dumat  of  Hindustan,  a  clayey 
soil,  generally  of  good  quality,  manured  by  cattle 


nursery. 

Aghani,  in  Ben^l,  the  great  dhan  or  rice  crop  of  the 
vear,  sown  in  Asarh  (June-— July),  and  cut  in  the 
latter  half  of  Aghan  (December). 

Agor  bfttai,  in  Bengal,  a  division  of  the  crop  between 
the  landlord  and  the  cultivator  of  it,  after  it  has 
been  cut,  stored,  and  threshed. 

Ahar,  of  Bengal,  is  an  embankment  raised  to  catch 
surface  drainage  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

Ail,  of  Bengal,  a  bank  or  ridge  of  earth  forming  a  divi- 
sion between  fields. 

Aima,  of  Bengal,  a  land  grant  by  the  Moghol  govern- 
ment, either  rent-free  or  subject  to  a  small  quit 
rent,  to  learned  or  religious  persons  of  the  Muham- 
madan   faith.     Aima   bas-yaft   are  such  grants 
subsequently  itsseaaed. 

Aitho,  of  Hind,  exhausted  land  lying  fallow. 

Aj jar,  of  Bengid,  land  not  subject  to  diluvion. 

Akasia,  of  Bombay,  land  dependent  on  the  natural 
rahis,  or  casually  watered  from  tanks  or  rivers. 

Aman,  of  Bengal,  a  rice  crop  sown  on  low  wet  pound 
about  July  or  August,  and  reaped  in  December. 

Aman  are  low  lands  yielding  one  crop  a  year. 

Awal,  duam,  siam,  charam,  panjam,  shasbam,  haftam, 
are  Persian  words  signifying,  as  applied  to  land, 
BoUs  of  the  first  to  the  seventh  rate  qualities.  lu 
Oujerat,  previous  to  the  survey,  this  was  a  mode 
of  daasifying  land;  its  distance  from  the  village 
and  facility  for  irrigation  were  taken  into  account 
in  the  classifioation. 
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Bad*h,  in  Bengal,  bigb -lying  rice  fields,  which  yield 
scantily. 

Bagh,  of  Northern  India,  a  garden,  an  orchard.  Bagha- 
yat,  garden  or  spade  culture,  for  such  articles  as 
betel,  chillies,  garlic,  ginger,  hemp,  plantain,  saffron, 
onions,  sugar-cane,  l^epper,  tobacco,  and  other 
vegetables ;  it  is  assessed  at  a  higher  rate  tliau 
arable  lands. 

Baghelkhand,  the  prevailing  classes  of  soil  are  mair, 
sengawan,  domat,  and  bhata.  Mair  is  a  black  soil 
which  retains  water  and  moisture  well,  and  needs 
no  irrigation. 

Bailu,  of  Bombay,  the  first  sort  of  rice  land,  producing 
in  general  two  crops  of  rice  and  one  of  dry  grain 
or  vegetables,  or  sometimes  three  crops  of  rice  in 
the  year. 

Bajal,  of  Bengiil,  a  rica  crop  sown  in  May  or  Juno,  and 
reaped  in  October. 

Balla  or  Bullah,  of  Coimbatore,  a  dry  land  measure = 
166,464  square  feet,  or  3*83  acres. 

Balsundar  or  Balthaar,  of  Bengal,  sandy  soil. 

Ban,  of  Surat  and  Broach,  land  covered  by  salt  water 
at  spring  tides,  a  salt-water  marsh. 

Band  or  Bandh,  in  Urdu,  a  dam,  an  earthen  embank- 
ment.    Bandara  is  a  masonry  dam. 

Bangar,  in  Bengal,  a  variety  of  soils,  high  grounds, 
uplands,  stiff  clay  irretentive  of  moisture.  In 
Gorakhpur,  hangar  is  a  silicious  soil,  and  bhat  a 
calcareous  soil. 

Ban  jar,  -waste  land,  fallow  land.  Adi  ban  jar,  immemo- 
rial  waste  land.  Ban  jar  jadid,  recently  waste. 
Banjarkadim,  culturableland  long  left  uncultivated. 

Bankar,  a  red  soil  of  Bundelkhand,  a  mixture  of  sand 
and  clay,  and  yields  191  lbs.  of  cotton  per  acre, 
two-sevenths  being  the  proportion  of  cleaned  cotton. 

Bar ;  high  and  somewhat  sandy  tracts  in  the  centres  of 
doabs,  and  equidistant  from  river  influence  on  both 
sides,  are  almost  universally  called  bar. 

Barad  or  Burrud,  of  the  Dekhan,  stony  and  sandy 
inferior  land.  Lal-barad  is  red  gravelly  soil ;  pila- 
barad,  yellow  soil ;  mal-barad,  stony  soil. 

Barani,  of  Sind,  unirrigated  lands  cultivated  by  the 
natural  rains.  In  Mysore,  lands  sown  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  seascm,  27th  April  to  2d 
May,  when  various  grains  are  sown. 

Barar,  of  Bengal,  alluvium. 

Barattu,  of  Bombay,  unculturablc  land. 

Bard  or  Bardi,  of  Berar  and  Central  Provinces,  stony 
soil  near  hills,  a  light  sandy  soil. 

Barike,  of  Ooorg,  low  swampy  land  adjacent  to  or  below 
the  rice  fields. 

Basmati,  of  N.  India,  the  best  kind  of  rice,  meaning 
odorous.    There  are  about  200  varieties  of  rioe. 

Bat,  of  Bengal,  f&Uow  land. 

Belo,  of  Sind,  forest. 

Bena,  of  Bombay,  grass  land  on  the  borders  of  cultivated 
land. 

Besur  or  Beysur,  of  Bombay,  a  good,  productive  soil, 
with  the  gorat  and  kali  qualities,  but  is  inferior  to 
pure  gorat. 

Bett,  Betta,  Boru,  Belt,  or  Bhat,  of  Bombay,  high-lying 
land  imperfectly  irrigated,  yielding  but  one  crop  a 
year,  and  of  inferior  grain. 

Bhadai  or  Bhadui,  of  Bengal,  rainy  weather  rice  crop, 
sown  about  Bysakh,  and  cut  in  Bhadai  (August-- 
September),  autumn  crops. 

Bhaiyachara,  oi  Oudh  and  N.W.  Provinces,  a  copar- 
cenary estate  held  in  severalty. 

Bhal,  of  the  Indus  delta,  a  kind  of  rioe  cultivation. 

Bhar  is  sand  of  a  white  or  greyish-white  colour. 

Bhata  soil,  to  the  north  of  the  Ganges,  which  retains 
its  humidity  for  a  long  time,  and  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  nitre ;  it  is  not  found  west  of  the  litue 
Gandak  river. 

Bhatha,  of  Bombay,  literally  flood  deposit,  alluvial 
deposit,  left  in  the  bed  of  a  river  either  by  the 
water  receding  or  the  river  changing  its  course. 
Being  always  moist,  it  is  very  productive,  and  all 
the  more  valuable  agricultural  products  can  be 
produced.     It  is  of  the  Goradu  class  of  soils. 

Bhit  or  Bhiti,  of  Bengal,  raised  ground  near  a  tank,  for 
planting  the  piper  betel  on. 

Bhumi,  of  N.  India,  land,  earth,  culturable  land. 
Bilu-bhumi,  of  Bombay,  is  waste  limd,  and  in 
Dharwar  is  arranged  in  six  classes,  vis. : — 
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Gairan,  free  grazing  ground, 
Gaothan,  the  village  site. 
Khrab^,  uncultivated  waste  land. 
Kuran,  grazing  land. 
Hulabamu,  grass  land  which  is  farmed. 
Turmandi,  a  vacant  space  in  the  village  where 
cattle  stand. 

Bhur,  Bhud,  Bhuda,  unproductive  soil,  seven-tenthi 
sand,  rest  clay,  sandy  soil,  not  retentive  of  moiiiure. 
Bhud-khaki  and  Bhud-parani  are  varieties  of  it 

Bhur,  answering  to  maira,  is  a  light  sandy  soil;  ibe 
better  kinds  of  it  produce  bajra,  moth,  mash,  sod 
jawar. 

Biali,  of  Orissa,  a  rice  crop  sown  about  May  or  JuDie, 
and  reaped  in  October. 

Bid,  of  Bombay,  grass  land. 

Bijar  soil  of  N.  India  is  a  stiff  clay  soil  lying  low,  chiefly 
sown  with  rice  only ;  sometimes  grain  is  alsogrom; 
sometimes,  as  in  Rai  Baraili,  this  land  fetdiei  higk 
rents.  It  is  the  land  classed  as  mattiyar,  and  is 
generally  inferior  to  domat. 

Bijibur,  of  Berar,  failure  of  crop  sown,  owing  to  seed 
not  germinating. 

Bindi,  of  Sind,  sailab  Isnds  in  the  river. 

Burki,  of  Bombay,  a  masonry  structure  for  drawiBg 
water  from  rivers. 

Chah,  Pebs.,  a  well.  Chahi,  land  irrigated  from 
wells. 

Chahal,  Hind.,  is  a  strong  soil  ranking  between  roosli 
and  dakura. 

Ch'anch,  of  Bombay,  the  Jeela  or  Jeelun  and  the 
Pe-cottah  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  a  contrivanoe 
for  raising  water,  uprfght  stand  supporting  a 
transverse  beam,  with  a  waterpot  at  one  end  of 
the  lever,  balanced  at  the  other  by  a  stone  or  citj. 

Charsa,  of  Panjab,  a  leathern  bag  for  raising  water  for 
irrigation. 

Chasa,  of  Bengal,  a  cultivator,  a  husbandman,  a  plou|^* 
man. 

Ghatar,  of  Bengal,  a  blight. 

Chatali,  of  Bengal,  a  pulse  crop,  reaped  in  Maoh  or 
April. 

Chatan,  of  Bengal,  uncultivated  land  on  the  bank  of  a 
river. 

Chau-masa,  of  Oudh,  lands  tilled  during  the  four  raioj 
months  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  June  to  September, 
set  aside  for  the  best  crops. 

Chaytra,  the  Bengal  month,  parts  of  March  and  April 
Chet,  of  Sind,  is  the  spring  crop. 

Ch'hut,  of  Sind,  lands  sown  broadcast. 

ChoiL  Low  lands  that  receive  the  drainage  of  neighbcmr- 
ing  uplands,  and  cannot  carry  it  off,  so  that  it  lief, 
are  called  choil.  They  are  unproductive  for  wut 
of  drainage.  High  tracts  from  which  the  water 
drains  off  quickly,  are  called  magra  and  tballi. 

Ohnni,  of  Sind,  a  ploughshare. 

Dania,  of  the  Central  Provinces,  is  the  Kumari  of  S. 
India,  and  Jhum  of  Burma  and  Chittagong  HiU 
Tracts,  land  cultivated  by  burning  down  the  forest 
woods  or  brushwood,  and  sowing  seed  on  tiie 
ashes. 

Dakra,  Dakara,  or  Dhakar,  HiKD.,  of  the  Upper  Dosb, 
is  a  stiff  dark  clay  lying  in  natural  dips  and  faoQowi, 
where  water  collects  and  lies  during  its  rains;  it 
dries  into  hard  cakes. 

Daman,  of  Sind,  shallow  soil. 

Dang,  of  Bombay,  forest  or  jungle  land. 

Dangar,  of  Bombay,  rice  crop  raised  as  one  of  tbe 
kharif  or  monsoon  crops.  It  is  sown  in  kyari  or 
black  soil,  at  first  in  Damvadi  or  small  beds  of  the 
richest  soil,  and  in  July  or  August  transplanted 
into  beds  which  had  previously  undergone  three  or 
four  ploughings  whUe  in  a  flooded  state.  Tbe 
crop  npens  in  October.  There  are  six  varieties,— 
alaichi,  kamod,  pankhali,  sathi  or  van,  and  sattf- 
sal ;  tne  first  and  last  are  the  most  common. 

Darya,  a  river.  Darya  barftmadi,  of  Smd,  land  tbrovn 
up  by  a  river.  Darya  burdi,  land  eroded  saddemf 
in  large  masses.  Darya  khurdi  is  land  gradtttUy 
eroded  by  running  water. 

Dhan,  Urdu,  a  growing  rice  crop,  also  unhnsked  rs^i 


in  Malay  padi,  English  paddy.  In  Bombay,  the 
dhan  crop  is  the  main  grain  crop,  consisting  of 
bajra  (PeniciUaria  spioato),  banti,  bavta,  jo^*'* 
(Sorghum  vulgare),  and  kodra  (Phspalom  tm^f' 
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The  dhan  crop  is  in  contradistinciion  to  the  kathal 
or  pulse  crop.  Dhan  khet  and  dhan  marri  mean  a 
lice  field. 

Dehar  and  £lalyar  or  Khalar,  in  Oudh,  are  low  lands 
flooded  during  the  rains.  Dekir  are  lands  flooded 
in  autumn. 

Dhasa,  of  Midnapur,  high  land  close  to  a  village,  yield- 
ing two  crops. 

Dhekudi,  of  Bombay,  a  contrivance  for  drawing  water 
from  the  beds  of  rivers.  Dhekudiat  is  land  so 
irrigated. 

Dhenkli,  of  Bengal,  a  lever  used  for  raising  water  for 
irrigation.     Hee  Chanch. 

Dhulna,  of  Orissa,  a  rice  crop  grown  on  low  marshy 
ground  during  the  cold  weather,  and  reaped  about 
^larch  or  ApriL 

Diarah  or  Diyara,  of  Bengal,  Benares,  Ghazipur, 
alluvial  soil,  an  islet  in  a  river  bed. 

Do-fasla  or  Do-fusli,  of  N.  India,  land  producing  two 
crops  in  a  year. 

Dol,  Urdu,  a  leathern  bucket  used  for  drawing  water 
from  a  well. 

Done,  of  Bengal,  low  lice  land. 

Doomuteea,  in  N.  India,  is  of  a  light-brown  colour, 
soon  powders  into  fine  dust,  and  requires  much 
more  outlay  in  manure  and  labour  than  the  mattiyar 
soiL 

Doras  or  Dores,  of  Bengal,  land  half  sandy  and  half 
day. 

Dosh«ihi  is  the  dumat  of  Hindustan,  a  clayey  soil, 
generally  of  good  quality,  manured  by  cattle  being 
folded  on  it.  When  manured,  it  grows  cotton, 
fine  wheat,  barley,  jowar,  makai,  melons,  etc 

Dumat,  of  N.W.  Provinces,  a  soft  loam,  land  of  first 
(quality,  consisting  of  clay  and  sand. 

Dunbi  kali,  cracked  black  soil;  it  absorbs  moisture 
largely. 

Eri  bhumi,  of  Dharwar,  is  black  soil,  of  which  five  kinds 
are  recognised,  viz.  : — 
Uttama  eri,  first  class  black  soil,  without  stone  or 

impurities. 
Kurli  eri,  hard  or  gravelly  black  soil. 
Hulaka  eri,  a  kind  of  black  soil  ia  valleys. 
Sona  burali,  black  soil  mixed  with  lime. 
Grocha  eri,  a  very  black  kind. 

£ri,  Tam.,  the  bund  of  a  tank,  the  bank  built  for 
retaining  water  in  a  reservoir. 

Eru  kanike,  of  Coorg,  a  plough  tax  levied  as  an  educa- 
tional cess  at  3  or  4  annas  a  plough. 

Eru,  Urdu,  manure. 

Fasl,  in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  a  crop,  a  harvest.  Fasli, 
the  harvest  or  revenue  year.  There  are  two 
principal  harvests  in  the  year,  the  rabi  and  the 
kharii.  The  rabi  or  spring  harvest  consists  of 
grains  and  pulses,  wheat,  barley,  peas,  s^ain  (Do- 
Uchos,  «j>.),  oil-seeds,  arhar  (Cajanus  Indicus),  and 
other  crops,  which  are  sown  in  October  and 
November,  and  are  reaped  in  February,  March, 
and  April.  The  kharif  or  autumn  crops  are  sown 
before  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  rains  in  June  and 
July,  and  reax>ed  at  their  close  in  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December ;  general^,  in  Bengal,  all  crops 
reaped  at  the  closing  months  of  the  year.  The 
outlying  fields,  which  are  lightly  cultivated,  yielding 
one  crop  annually,  are  called  palo,  also  ek-fardi,  also 
ek-fasli.  Do-fasli,  also  Jutiyan,  are  lands  which 
bear  two  harvests  a  year. 

Gadde,  of  Coorg,  an  irrigated  field.  In  Bombay,  wet  or 
paddy  lands  fit  for  rice  cultivation,  or  on  which 
rice  is  grown. 

Gairan,  of  Bombay,  open  pasture  ground  unsuited  for 
cultivation. 

Gharbai,  of  Oudh,  irrigation  done  by  hand. 

Uoera  or  Nyain  is  a  term  applied  only  to  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  wells  and  villages,  which  are  abundantly 
irrigated  and  manured.  Actual  desert  soil  is  called 
thul. 

Gk>bani,  Gorat,  Bhumi,  and  Goind,  land  round  a  village. 

Gtoind,  manured  land  around  a  nllage. 

Gojai,  of  Bengal  and  Oudh,  a  crop  of  wheat  and  barley 
grown  together. 

Oomala,  of  Mysore,  land  set  apart  for  gracing  posture 
land. 

Goradu,  of  Bombay,  land  of  light  colour,  varying 
from  almost  mere  sand  to  soil  of  the  richest  quality. 


Its  fertility  depends  on  proper  culture  and 
abundant  manuring.  It  somewhat  resembles  the 
gorad  land  of  the  Jambusar  district  uf  Broach 
Zilla.  Goradu  kanetar  is  goradu  irrigated  either 
from  wells,  rivers,  or  tanbs;  Groradu  kuvetar  is 
dry  goradu ;  Goradu  padar  is  the  poorest  descrip- 
tion. The  kharif  crops  are  mostly  grown  on  it,— 
arad,  bajra,  banti,  baota,  bhinda,  begen  or  rigna, 
chana  or  gram,  cbola,  chillies,  cotton,  dhangar  or 
dry  rice  in  small  quantities,  erandi,  garden  products, 
govar,  jowar,  kang,  math,  mung,  pan,  sugar-cane, 
tobacco,  tur,  tal,  and  val. 

Gk>rat,  of  Bombay,  seems  to  be  the  same  as  goradu.  It 
is  a  sandy  soil  of  a  light-brown  colour,  and  varying 
from  a  reddish-yellow  to  brown,  quite  free  from 
stones.  It  absorbs  the  rain  rapidly,  and  never 
presents  a  broken  surface  in  the  dry  season  nor  a 
muddy  one  in  the  wet.  Fine  water  is  found  in 
almost  every  part  of  it  at  30  or  35  feet  from  the 
surface.  This  soil  is  often  watered  and  used  as 
baghait  or  garden  land.  It  is  one  of  the  richest 
descriptions  of  soil,  and  produces  in  rapid  succes- 
sion the  most  luxuriant  crops ;  it  abounds  with 
fine  trees,  growing  to  the  largest  size,  and  having 
the  most  flourishing  appearance.  It  requires  to  be 
well  manured.  From  its  great  fertility  the  weeding 
is  more  troublesome  and  expensive  than  in  other 
lands,  the  cost  of  cultivating  it  being  altogether 
double  that  of  the  inferior  black  soil.  The  crops 
mostly  produced  are  the  kharif  crops,  and  very 
little  cotton  or  rawi  jawar  is  grown  on  it.  Dhan 
or  grain  and  kathor  or  pulse  are  sown  in  it  at  the 
same  time.  The  other  principal  articles  are  bajra, 
baota,  kodra,  javar  (aUttle),  kapas  (alittle),  dhangar, 
dry  rice  in  small  quantities,  math,  tuwar,  tal, 
ei'Hndi,  val,  mung,  arad,  chola,  govar,  banti, 
chana  (gram),  kang,  bhinda,  pau  (indigo),  tobacco, 
sugar-cane,  begen  or  rigna,  chillies,  plantains. 

Gorcharan,  of  Boraoay,  common  pasture.  g 

Gothan,  of  Bombay,  ground  set  apart  for  cattle  pastur- 
age. 

Gowria,  of  Oudh,  a  variety  of  paddy  sown  in  June  and 
October. 

Har,  of  Oudh,  a  block  or  tract  of  land  in  a  village,  of 
the  same  quality. 

Hari,  of  Bombay,  the  third  crop,  succeeding  the  kharif 
or  monsoon  crop,  and  the  rabi  or  second  crop.  It 
consists  generally  of  kang  (Panicum  Italicum)  and 
chana  (Cicer  arietinum),  and  the  poorer  kinds  of 
grain,  brought  forward  during  the  hot  season  by 
irrigation. 

Harte  kunta,  of  Coorg,  a  clod-crusher. 

Hemanta,  of  Bengal,  the  cold  months;  a  rice  crop 
ripening  in  December. 

Jaihan,  of  Oudh,  nursery  rice. 

Jaisan,  of  Bengal,  a  kind  of  rice. 

Jal,  of  Bengal,  water.  Jali-dhan,  a  rice  crop  sown  in 
marshy  land  about  April,  and  reaped  about  July. 

Jawaru,  of  Central  Doab,  as  much  land  as  can  be 
ploughed  by  a  pair  (jora)  of  bullocks  at  Dehli  in 
half  a  day. 

Jeelun,  of  Bombay,  the  Pe-cottah  of  the  Tamil  country. 

Jethi-dhan,  in  Oudh,  a  rice  sown  in  April  along  the 
banks  of  rivers,  or  where  water  is  still  lying,  and 
cut  in  Jeth.  Jethi  sawan  (Panicum  frumenta- 
ceum). 

Jot,  in  Bengal  and  N.W.  Provinces,  the  land  held  by  a 
cultiva&r.    Jotidar,  the  actual  cultivator. 

Kabar,  a  black  soil  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  of  inferior 
quality  to  mar. 

Kach*hi,  of  Oudh,  garden  lands. 

Kaoho,  of  Sind,  alluvial  land  thrown  up  by  the  river 
Indus. 

Kali,  of  the  Mahratta,  is  arable  land  in  eeneral,  bat 
named  from  its  black  colour.  It  is  a  black  soil  or 
mould,  and  land  of  a  superior  (quality ;  the  under- 
lying ground  in  the  Dang  receiving  and  retaining 
moisture  during  the  cold  season,  and  especially  fit 
for  wheat  and  other  spring  crops. 

Kali  bhui,  of  Bombay,  regur  or  black  cotton  soil ;  it  is 
the  soU  of  the  great  volcanic  district  of  the  Dekhan 
north  to  Malwa,  Ahmadabad,  Broach  CoUeotorate, 
Kaira,  Elattyawar,  and  Surat.  It  is  very  retentive 
of  moisture.  The  crops  sown  on  it  are  jowar  (Soiighum 
vulgare),  kapas  or  cotton,  gahun  or  wheat,  dan- 
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gar  or  tlry  rice,  chana,  the  Cicer  arietiutim,  Bengal 
^ram,  cistor-oil  plant,  rape  seed  (Kata  tallar  tall), 
mung  (Phaseolus  mungo),  and  tour. 

Kali  chunkari,  black  cotton  soil  overlying  lime,  which 
renders  it  very  unproductive. 

Kalr,  of  N.  W.  Provinces,  barren  land  unculturable  from 
reh  eiflorescence,  salt,  or  other  reason. 

Kalr  is  a  salt  efflorescence  which  is  observed  in  many 
places.  Sometimes  it  extends  over  large  tracts  of 
land,  rendering  them  almost  entirely  unproductive  ; 
they  are  called  kalri  zamin. 

Kalniti,  saline  land. 

Kanwai,  Hind.,  clayey  soil,  in  Puranya,  iil  muddy 
hollows,  which  m  the  dry  season  is  formed  into 
detached  nodules  by  the  action  of  u&derground 
springs. 

Kapale,  of  Mysore,  apparatus  for  raising  water  for 
irrigating  fields  from  a  well  or  tank,  worked  by 
oxen  on  an  inclined  plane. 

Kar  or  Kani,  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula,  the  chief 
rice  crop,  watered  in  October,  November,  and 
December  by  the  rains  of  the  N.W.  monsoon.  In 
the  northern  districts  it  is  the  crop  sown  in  April, 
and  reaped  in  June  or  July. 

Karns,  of  Bnrar,  land  at  foot  and  top  of  hills. 

Kashtgar,  of  Sind  ;  Kashtkar,  of  Bengal,  a  cultivator. 

Kashthar  mirasi,  a  hereditary  tenant. 

Kashthar  pahi,  a  non-resident  tenant. 

Kashtkar  dehi,  of  Bengal,  a  resident  cultivator. 

Katta.  In  the  Northern  Circars,  katta  regur  is  a  stiff 
loam,  and  katta  sauda  a  black  soil,  from  Katta, 
a  clod  of  earth. 

Kewaldas,  Mahr.,  is  a  black  soil. 

Khadar  or  Khadir,  HiXD.,  low  or  alluvial  lands  easy  of 
irrigation,  and  e&pecially  fit  for  rice  cultivation  ; 
also  rice  beds  or  patches  of  ground  surrounded  by 
low  banks,  so  as  to  confine  the  water  and  moisten 
the  ground  for  rice  cultivation.  In  some  places, 
moist,  alluvial  ground,  on  which  barley  and  wheat 
are  grown. 

Khajan,  a  salt  marsh  or  meadow  land ;  land  near  the 
sea -shore  or  inlets,  and  liable  to  be  flooded. 

Khaki  is  a  soil  or  land  that  cannot  be  irrigated,  and 
depends  wholly  on  rain. 

Khalati,  M.ahr.,  low  lice  grounds  about  a  village.  Low 
country  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Malabar  coast, 
dencending  from  the  Sahyadri  mountains  to  the 
sea. 

Khar,  Kshar,  or  Karu,  alkali,  alkaline  earth,  soda,  im- 
pure carbonate  of  potash  or  soda. 

Kharif,  the  autumnal  harvest,  the  crops  of  which  were 
sown  before  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  rains,  in 
June  or  July,  and  reaped  at  their  close,  in  October, 
November,  and  December. 

Kharpi,  of  Bombay,  a  trowel,  a  spade,  a  small  hoe. 

Kharril,  resembling  the  mar  of  Bundelkhand,  is  a  black 
earth  common  in  the  lowlands  and  in  the  plateau 
south  of  the  Ganges.  It  produces  a  good  spring 
crop  without  irrigation,  but  its  character  is  much 
improved  if  sand  is  spread  over  the  surface ;  other- 
wisa  it  is  liable  to  dry  wp  into  deeply-fissured 
masses  of  hardened  clay. 

Khed-waluyak,  of  Bombay,  arable,  fit  for  cultivation. 

Khejar  zamin,  of  Sind,  bad  land. 

Klict,  Hind.,  a  field.  Kheti  or  Kheti  wan  or  Khet 
karn,  .igiiculture,  cultivation. 

Kiari,  of  Bombay,  a  bed  in  a  garden  or  field. 

Kollai,  Tam.,  dry  soil,  high  ground  not  capable  of 
artificial  irrigation.  Kollai  payir,  grain  growing  on 
high  ground. 

K<dpe,  of  Bombay,  a  hoe  drawn  by  bullocks. 

Korkul,  of  Bombay,  lioid  spoiled  for  cultivation  by 
running  water. 

Kos,  of  Bombay,  a  leather  bag  for  drawing  water  from 


La vani ,  of  Bombay,  agriculture,  cnl  tivatioiL   Laranidar, 

cultivator. 
Lay,  of  Burma,  a  paddy  field. 

Lewa,  of  Bengal,  nee  field  prepared  for  broadcast  lowiiig. 
Made  bhumi,  of  Bombay,  land  in  the  bed  of  a  tank  or 

river. 
Maduri,  Sansk.,  land  beyond  the  influence  of  the  sea, 
free  from  any  saline  impregnation ;  in  oppoaltioB 
to  namaki  or  saline  lands,  or  such  as,  having  been 
washed  by  the  tide,  salt  can  be  made  from. 
Magani,   Karn.,  Tel,,   wet   cultivation    bj  artificial 

irrigation. 

>Iajal,  of  Mysore,  a  second  class  of  rice  land,  yielding 

one  crop  of  rice  and  one  of  vegetables  or  dry  graina 

Makha,  of  Mysore,  rains  falling  bitween  14th  and  27th 

August ;  tobacco  and  wheat  are  sown  at  this  time. 

Makkl,  culturable  land  covered  with  thick  jangle  ;  the 

worst  kind  of  rice  land. 
Malai,  Mahr.,  alluvial  deposits. 

MalzamiD,  Mahr.,  open  country,  barren  or  uncnlti- 
vated  plain ;  lands  of  iiifenor  quality  or  on  the 
sides  of  hills  or  on  ridges,  which,  although  they 
can  be  ploughed,  cannot  be  irrigated,  and  prodnee 
only  autumnal  crops. 
Manal,    Tam.,  sand.      Manalachari,   soil   mixed  with 

sand.     Manal  taram,  sandy  soil. 
Manavari,  of  the  Tamils  of  Madras,  rice  crop  depending 

solely  on  rain,  not  being  irrigated. 
Alani,  of  Coorg,  unculturable  fields  on  a  high  level,  on 

which  water  will  not  remain. 
Manjh,  Hind.,  or  manjha  land  is  that  lying  between 
the  land  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  a  village 
and  that  on  the  boundaries  of  its  lands.     It  is  con- 
sidered the  second  sort  of  land  in  point  of  fertility. 
In  Oudh,  marsh  land  bordering  on  lakes  or  rivers. 
Mannu,  Tam.,  soil.    Four  kinds  of  rice-field  soils  sr^ 
reckoned  in  Coorg,  viz.— 
Adimannu,  low-lying  soil,  which  is  considered  the 
beat,  because  it  receives  the  nourishment  froai 
all  above  it. 
Karimannu,  black  soil  unfit  for  rice  cnlture. 
Talemannu,  top  soil  {i.e.  best  soil). 
Nadumannu,  middle  (moderately  goo«l)  noil. 
Other  nine  kinds  of  soil  are  recognised  in  Coorg— 
Arasinamannu,  yellow  earth. 
Eremannu,  clayey  soil. 
Usubumannu,  sandy  soil. 
Knlur  mannu,  unproductive  soil. 
Kallu  mannu,  stony  soil. 
Kcmpu  mannu,  red  earth. 
Choulu  mannu,  unproductive  saline  soiL 
Jcdiroannu,  clay,  potters'  earth. 
Bilimannu,  white  earth,  white  clay. 
Mar  or  Maar,  Hind.,  in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  a  stiff 
clay  or  loamy  soil,  with  some  sand  and  vegetable 
mould  ;  a  variety  of  it  is  called  kabar.     In  Bundel- 
khand it  means  a  rich,  black  loam.     See  Purwa. 
Marul,   Mahr.,   soil  of   a  light-black  colour  on  the 

banks  of  rivers. 
Marwa,  Guj.,  one  of  the  two  principal  sorts  of  soil  in 
Gujorat ;    a  sandy  soil  ot  a  light-brown  colour, 
rapidly  absorbing  rain,  and  having  water  at  no 
great  depth.     It  requires  manure,  but,  treated  pro- 
perly, yields  the  best  crops  both  as  to  quality  and 
quantity  ;  valuable  for  wheat  and  cotton. 
Mattiara,  HlND.,  a  rich,  clayey  soil,  mixed  with  a  small 
proportion  of  sand,  one- tenth  of  silex,  and  the  rest 
all  u  vial  mould.  Matyar  is  the  equivalent  Hindustani 
term  of  rohi,  misar  of  misi,  and  dumat  of  doshahi. 
Mera,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  the  nisli  of  Hindu- 
stan ;  has  many  varieties ;  some  very  good,  and 
equal  to  the  best  doshahi. 
Metta,  Tbl.,  high  and  dry  land  not  capable  of  irriga- 
tion, but  depending  on  the  rain  ;  unfit  for  rice. 


a  well ;  these  are  of  two  kinds,  the  Ramia  kos  and  .  Misan,  Hind.,  a  soil  mixed  of  olay  and  sand,  sometimes 


Sundia  kos. 
Kshetra,  a  ficdd  cultivation,  crop. 
Kyadee  or  Kyado,  the  bed  prepared  for  rice  growing, 

with  or  without  artificial  irrigation. 
Kyne,  of  Burma,  vegetable  cultivation. 
Ky-ne-myay.  garden  land  near  water,  not  cultivated 

during  th?  rainy  season. 
Laterite  soil  i)  not  very  productive,  and  if  not  continu- 

ously  cultivated  the  laterite  rock  becomes  hard 

and  bare,  and  checks  all  vegetation. 


considered  as  the  best  kind  of  soil. 
Mowat  or  Mawat,  M.\HR.,  soil  of  a  mixed  kind,  of  a 

light-black  colour. 
Mula,  of  Mysore,  rains  falling  between  12th  and  25th 

December.     Cumin,  coriander,  tobacoo,  and  other 

seeds  are  sown  at  this  time. 
Mungari,  of  Bombay,  the  early  crop  which  is  sown 

about  the  beginning  of  the  rains,  and  reaped  early 

in  the  cold  weather ;  in  Mysore,  the  nuns  of  the 

S."W.  monsoon. 
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^fy-ai,  BCRU.y  land.  My-ai-loot,  of  Burma,  waste  land. 

Myal,  Maleal.,  lands  on  whicn  rice  plants  are  sown 

thicklj  for  the  purpose  of  transplanting;    land 

watered  by  rain. 

l^Rcbehn,  Tel.,  waste  land  overrun  with  knot-i^rass. 

Jlijuri,  in  the  Hyderabad  assigned  districts,  land  lying 

fallow  from  exhaustion  of  soil. 
2f  un  jah,  Nanjai,  in  Madras,  irrigated  land  in  distinction 

to  Punjab  dry  land. 
Obar  land  is  of  two  kinds,  todah  and  kbil.  Todah  are 
those  little  hanging  fields  like  steps  rising  one  above 
another,  and  are  built  up  at  their  lower  edge  with 
■tones,  and  which  are  liable  to  destruction  by  being 
washed  down  when  the  rain  is  violent.  If  the  land 
be  good,  it  is  called  '  awal  kism  '  or  first  class ;  if 
stony  and  bad,  'duyam  kism'  or  second  class. 
Khif  land  is  that  which  is  broken  up  with  the  hoe  ' 
on  the  steep  slopes  of  a  hill ;  it  is  too  steep  to 
be  ploughed.  These  kinds  of  soil  are  observable 
through  many  hill  districts.  In  the  hill  districts 
bordering  on  the  Ambala  divisions,  and  Kotahah 
in  the  Ambala  district,  the  land  is  divided  into 
kulahu,  land  watered  by  kul  (water-courses*  sup- 
plied from  an  artificial  pond  formed  b^  damming 
up  the  hill  streams),  and  obar,  which  is  the  same 
as  barani,  land  dependent  on  rain  for  its  irrigation. 
Oosur  soil  appears  to  be  formed  by  a  superabundance 
of  one  or  other  of  the  salts  or  their  bases,  which 
are  brought  to  the  surface  from  the  beds  below, 
and  not  carried  off  or  taken  back  into  these  beds. 
It  is  known  that  salts  of  ammonia  are  injurious  to 
plants,  unless  combined  with  organic  acids,  supplied 
to  the  soil  by  decayed  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 
This  matter  is  necessary  to  combine  with,  and  fix, 
the  ammonia  in  the  soil,  and  give  it  out  to  the 
plants  as  they  require  it.  It  is  i)os8ible  that 
nitrates  may  superabound  in  the  soil  from  the 
oxidizement  of  the  uitn^en  of  a  superfluity  of 
ammonia.  The  natives  say  that  all  land  may  be- 
come oosur  from  neglect ;  and,  when  oosur,  can 
never  be  made  to  bear  crops,  after  it  has  been  left 
long  fallow,  till  it  has  been  flooded  with  rain-water 
for  two  or  three  seasons,  by  means  of  artificial  em- 
bankments, and  then  well  watered,  manured,  and 
ploughed.  When  well  tilled  in  this  way,  all  but 
the  very  worst  kinds  of  oosur  are  said  to  bear 
tolerable  crops.  In  the  midst  of  a  plain  of  barren 
oosur  land,  which  has  hardly  a  tree,  shrub,  or  blade 
of  grass,  are  seen  small  oases,  or  patches  of  low  land, 
in  which  accumulated  rain-water  lies  for  several 
months  every  year,  covered  with  stout  grasses  of 
different  kinds,  a  sure  indication  of  ability  to  bear 
good  crops  under  good  tillage.  From  verv  bad 
oosur  lands,  common  salt  or  saltpetre,  or  both,  are 
obtained  by  digging  out  and  washing  the  earth, 
and  then  removing  the  water  by  ei'aporation.  Ihe 
clods  in  the  mattiyar  soil  not  only  retain  moisture, 
and  give  it  out  slowly  as  required  by  the  crops,  but 
they  give  shelter  and  coolness  to  the  young  and 
tender  shoots  of  grain  and  pulse.  Trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants  of  all  kinds  everywhere  derive  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
decompose  them  for  their  own  use  in  the  same 
manner. 

PadiL  Paduaara,  Padakara,  Uttarapada,  Padit,  and 
Padya  are  Mabrati  terms  for  fallow  or  uuculti* 
vated  lands. 

Paiwast,  in  N.W.  Provinces  and  Bengal,  alluvial 
accretions. 

Pallamu,  Tel.,  low-lying  ground. 

Parampa  or  Paramba,  Malbal.,  garden  land,  a  private 
estate. 

Parampoku,  in  Mysore,  uncultivable  land. 

Parti,  in  N.W.  Provinces,  fallow  land. 

Pasama  or  Pasama  kur,  of  the  Malealam  country,  from 
Pasa.  paste  or  glue,  is  the  best  quality  of  soil ;  it 
is  adnesive  and  tenacious. 

Patla,  Tel.,  is  rice  land  yielding  an  intermediate  crop 
between  the  first  and  second  crops,  being  under 
water  during  the  wet  season. 

Pilota  is  a  poor,  friable,  yellow  or  dark-red  coloured 
soil,  which  does  not  retain  moisture. 

Podu,  Tel.,  land  cleared  recently  from  thicket  and 
prepared  for  cultivation. 

Punehanilam,    Tam.,  also   Punchppattam,   Maleal., 
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wet  land,  or  land  capable  of  irrigation  and  of  bear- 
ing rice  crops. 

Punja,  properly  Punshey,  Tam.,  land  not  admitting  of 
complete  irrigation,  and  unfit  for  rice  crops,  but 
bearing  dry  crops.     It  is  the  converse  of  nanjai. 

Pur,  of  Oudh,  a  targe  leather  bucket  for  drawing 
water  from  wells,  by  bullocks  or  by  hand. 

Pnrua,  of  Bombay,  a  spud. 

Purvabhadia,  in  Mysore,  a  rain  commencing  between 
the  2d  and  14th  March.  Purvashadha^  a  rain  be- 
tween 26th  December  and  7th  January.  Cumin, 
coriander,  tobacco,  and  other  seeds  are  then  sown. 
Pushia,  a  rain  between  17th  and  30th  July,  when 
grain  is  sown. 

Purwa  is  a  reddish  soil  in  Bundelkhand,  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  clay,  yielding  191  lbs.  of  cotton  per  acre, 
two-sevenths  being  the  proportion  of  cleaned  cotton. 
Mar  or  Maura,  black  marl  of  Bundelkhand,  of  the 
fijTst  quality,  is  the  most  productive  soil  in  the 
counti^  for  cotton,  and  yieldi  on  an  average  28C 
lbs.  of  cotton  per  acre,  one-third  being  the  produce 
of  clean  cotton  to  the  raw  produce.    Bee  Mar. 

Rabi.     See  Kharif. 

Rakar  is  the  poorest  of  all  the  soils,  and  is  only  pro- 
ductive when  the  rains  are  abundant.  It  has  a 
large  mixture  of  kankar  in  it. 

Rakh  or  Rakhai,  Urdu,  a  grazing  and  timber  preserve. 

Ramp  or  Rampadi,  of  Bombay,  a  weeding  plough  or 
hoe.  The  Ramph  or  Kalpi,  Hatliia,  Rampdi,  and 
Danda  are  of  different  sizes. 

Ranwa,  waste  or  woody  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
town  or  village. 

Rasi,  Maleal.,  is  a  mixed  soil,  consisting  of  sand  and 
clay.  Rasi  kur,  poor  light  soil.  %  Rasi  pasama  kur, 
middling  sort  soil. 

Rausli  is  a  light  loam,  producing  all  crops  except  rice. 
It  is  soft  and  easily  worked,  consisting  of  clay  and 
sand ;  it  is  mostly  like,  though  suiierior  to,  the 
doshahi  in  the  Panjab  series. 

Reg,  Peer.,  also  Ret,  Hind.,  sand. 

Regur,  also  Kali  bhumi.  Hind.,  Begati,  Can.,  and 
Regada,  Regatti,  Tel.,  the  cotton  soil  and  black 
cotton  soil  of  Europeans,  is  a  black  soil,  the  wonder 
of  all  who  have  seen  it.  David  Boswell  Reid  says 
(Edin.  Phil.  Joum.,  1829)  it  consists  of  silica  in  a 
minute  state  of  division,  with  portions  of  lime, 
alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  proportion  of 
vegetable  and  animal  debris  appears  to  be  very 
small ;  minute  portions  of  the  roots  of  vegetables 
are  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  It  fuses  readily 
before  the  blow-pipe  into  a  dry,  black  slag.  Dr. 
Voysey  fused  it  into  a  thick  glass.  In  composition 
it  nearly  resembles  that  of  basalt.  It  is  spread 
over  the  great  volcanic  outburst  of  the  Dekhan, 
varying  in  depth  from  2  to  30  feet.  It  is  the  larger 
part  of  the  soil  of  Western  Gujerat,  occura  largely 
in  Malwa,  through  Berar,  over  all  the  Western 
Dekhan,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hyderabad  territories. 
It  is  observed  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country, 
and  in  large  tracts  of  the  Ceded  Districts.  It  is 
less  common  in  Mysore,  but  farther  south  is  again 
seen  in  continuous  sheets  from  6  to  20  feet  thick 
below  the  Salem  break,  covering  the  lower  plain  of 
Coimbatore,  Madura,  Salem,  Trichino^oly,  Tanjore, 
Ramnad,  and  Tinnevelly,  to  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Comorin.  The  purest  regur  is  of  a  deep  bluish- 
black  colour,  or  greenish  or  dark-greyish  black, 
shining ;  when  placed  in  water,  it  crumbles  slowly, 
with  emission  of  air  bubbles,  and  forms  a  tenacious 
paste.  When  moistened,  it  gives  out  an  argillaceous 
odour.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  melts  into  a  greenish 
glass  or  dark  slag.  Mr.  Reid  fused  some  of  it  in  a 
large  covered  crucible  placed  in  a  furnace  into  a 
solid  mass,  on  the  surface  of  which  a  crust  of  oxide 
of  iron  formed.    Dr.  M*Leod  found  it  composed  of 
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The  muriate  and  carbonate  of  soda  are  frequently 
accidental  ingredients  in  the  composition  of  the 
regur.      They  render   it   sterile   when   in  large 

Quantities.    Captain  AUardyce  informed  Captain 
fewbold  that  the  regur  of  Trichinopoly  does  not 
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fuBe,  and  con  tains  imbedded  erystalfl  ot  purd. 
mineral  carbon,  which  are  converted  before  the 
blow-pipe  into  a  white  agh.  The  best  kinds  of  this 
soil  Are  rarely  suffered  to  lie  fallow,  except  by 
accident,  and  never  receive  maniire,  which  is  even 
supposed  to  lessen  its  fertility.  It  has  yielded 
annually,  crop  after  crop,  for  upwards  of  2000 
years  (usually  in  triennial  rotation),  of  cotton, 
sorghum,  and  wheat,  or  bajri  (Penidllaria),  without 
receiving  any  aid  from  the  hand  of  man,  except  an 
annual  scratching  with  a  small  plough,  and  a 
decennial,  or  still  more  seldom,  clearing  of  nuth 
grass  by  means  of  the  large  plough.  It  is  irrigated 
solely  by  the  dews  and  rains  of  hoaven.  It  is  re- 
markably retentive  of  moisture.  Dr.  Tumbull 
Christie  thoroughly  dried  a  portion  of  it  by  a  heat 
nearly  sufficient  to  char  paper.  He  then  exposed 
to  tlie  atmosphere  of  a  moderately  damp  apartment 
2015*0  grains  of  it,  and  found  after  a  few  days  it 
had  gained  147*1  grains.  He  now  exposed  it  to  an 
atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture,  and  found 
that  the  weight  increased  daily  till  the  end  of  a 
few  weeks,  when  it  was  found  to  weigh  2828 'i 
grains.  The  soil  had  therefore  gained  212 '8  grains, 
or  about  8  ner  cent.  In  wet  weather  the  surface 
is  converted  into  a  deep  tenacious  clay.  During 
the  dry  season,  when  the  crops  are  oif  the  ground, 
the  surface  of  regur  exhibits  a  black,  drear  aspect. 
Contracting  under  the  powerful  heat  of  the  sun,  it 
is  divided,  like  the  surface  of  dried  starch,  by 
countless  and  deep  fissures,  into  figures  usually 
ntTecting  the  pentagon,  hexagon,  and  rhomboid. 
While  the  upper  part  for  a  few  inches  in  depth  is 
dried  to  an  impalpable  powder,  raised  in  clouds  by 
the  wind  and  darkening  the  air,  the  under  portions, 
at  the  depth  of  8  or  10  feet,  retain  their  character 
of  a  hard  black  clay,  approadiing  a  rock,  usually 
moist  and  cold,  when  the  surface  dust  has  a  tem- 
peratare  of  130*.  The  purest  beds  of  regur  contain 
few  rolled  ]>ebbles  of  anv  kind.  Professor  Orlebar 
informed  Captain  Newbold  that  in  Gujerat  it  is 
distinctly  stratified,  and  in  the  Beder  district  it  is 
distinctlv  in  layers,  sometimes  separated  by  thin 
layers  of  sand  or  gravel.  Begur  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  soil  of  the  Peninsula,  and  its  absorbent 
quality  bears  out  the  result  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy's  experiments,  which  showed  that  the  absorb- 
ent power  of  soils  with  respect  to  atmospheric 
moisture,  is  greatest  in  the  most  fertile  soils.  He 
dried  1000  parts  of  a  celebrated  soil  from  Ormiston 
in  East  Lothian  by  a  heat  amounting  to  212" 
Fahr.,  and  found  that  by  one  hour's  exposure  to  air 
saturated  with  moisture  at  a  temperature  of  62*,  it 
gained  18  grains. 

Regur,  in  the  Bellary  district,  produces  two  kinds 
of  crops,  called  mungari  and  kingari.  It  covers  one 
million  of  acres,  from  1  to  12  feet  deep.  It  has,  mixed 
with  it,decompoBed  felspar,  gritty  particles  of  quartz, 
and  is  often  covered  with  angular  quartzose  pebbles ; 
ferruginous  quartz  and  jasper ;  water  is  rarelv  found 
in  these  black  lands,  except  at  great  depths.  In 
the  Cuddapah  district,  the  decomposition  of  the 
limestones,  calcareous  veins,  clayslate,  and  sand- 
stones imparts  a  lighter  colour  and  a  looser  texture 
to  the  regur.  Unaemeath  it  generally  is  a  kankar 
deposit  resembling  white  gravel. 

The  garden  soil  of  Bellary  generally  consists  of 
regur  and  mussub  soil,  mixed  with  manure  of 
decayed  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 

In  breaking  up  black  soil,  the  farmers  use  a  heavy 
plough  drawn  by  five  to  eight  pairs  of  the  strongest 
cattle,  generally  buffaloes,  and  plough  it  15  inches 
deep.  The  labour  and  expense  is  enormous. 
'Ilie  ploughshare  is  a  heavy  three-cornered  block 
of  hard  wood ;  the  bar  is  12  feet  long,  and  besides 
the  ploughman,  two  or  more  drivers  manage  the 
bullocks. 

Mussub  or  mixed  soil  in  the  Ceded  Districts  is 
double  that  of  the  regur.  Red  soil  in  Bellary 
district,  2^  millions  of  acres. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  granitic  elevations  or  pro- 
truding beds  of  gneiss  and  large  pegmatitic  veins 
of  quartz  and  felspar,  the  debris  of  these  rocks  de- 
composes into  a  light  red  soil,  termed  mussub  by 
the  natives,  which  is  only  capable  of  producing  the 


ttiungari  crop.  This  aoil  is  sometimes  extensively 
deposited  in  low  situations  by  the  force  of  streaaoa 
or  torrents  of  rain,  when  it  beoomea  a  terrein  de 
transports  or  alluvial  soiL 

Reh,  saline  inflorescence,  salts  of  soda  aboonding  isi 
some  soils,  and  rendering  them  unproductiTe.  In 
the  N.W.  Provinces,  the  deterioration  of  land  liy 
reh  first  attracted  serious  attention  in  the  YiUageB 
along  the  Western  Jumna  Canal  and  its  facaiidiefl» 
about  Dehli,  Panipat,  Rohtak,  and  KaniaL  la 
1857,  Mr.  Sherer,  Joint  Magiatrate  of  Aligarh, 
went  on  deputation  to  examine  the  tracts  of  ooanti7 
deteriorated,  and  the  picture  presented  by  him  df 
the  suffering  in  some  of  the  vulages  was  truly  de- 
plorable. Out  of  580  canal  villages,  59,  or  nearly 
10  per  cent.,  hod  been  injured  in  degrees  ranging 
severely  to  partially,  6  per  cent.being  severely  in jnreti. 
The  maximum  appeared  to  be  reached  in  Panipat, 
where  46  villages,  or  19  per  cent.,  were  injured  aat 
of  242.  The  salt  efflorcs<^s  in  several  parts  of  ibe 
Panjab  where  there  are  no  canals  at  idl  ;  in  these 
places  it  appears  in  land  irrigated  from  wells,  where 
the  water  is  very  far  from  the  surface.  The  salt 
itself  consists  of  sulphate  of  soda,  with  a  variable 
proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt). 
In  some  of  the  instances  given  by  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  the  percentage  was  high ;  at  Jagn,  in  Panipat, 
it  was  20  per  cent.,  and  this  consisted  of  abundance 
of  carbonate  of  soda  with  sulphate  and  chloride  of 
sodium  and  lime.  As  far  as  experience  goes,  lands 
near^  canals,  like  the  old  Hosli,  in  the  Lahore 
district,  constructed  at,  but  not  below,  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  watershed,  are  usually  found  to  be  free 
from  reh  efflorescence.  Drainage  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent a  palliative  and  a  cure,  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  farmers  assert  that  fully  impregnated  reh  land 
is  incurable  and  valueless.  In  gardens  and  small 
plots,  it  has  been  found  useful  to  dig  out  the  soil 
to  the  depth  of  two  feet  or  so,  entirely,  and  pot 
in  fresh.  Dr.  Brown,  chemical  examiner  for  the 
Panjab,  has  demonstrated  that  nitrate  of  Vaat 
would  succeed. 

Rohi  is  the  finest  natural  soil,  a  stiff  loam,  which  breaks 
up  into  large  clods. 

Sada  or  Sara,  Hind.,  the  surface  of  land  long  nnder 
water,  and  covered  with  smooth,  decaying  vege- 
tation. 

Sailabi,  of  N.AV.  Provinces,  land  watered  by  floods  or 
inundations,  and  thoroughly  soaked. 

Sankhu,  of  Bombay,  fallow  land. 

Seota  is  a  rich  loam  or  mould  of  varying  fertility. 

Seri,  Mahb.,  arable  land  originally,  for  some  cause, 
excluded  from  the  village  assessment ;  in  Telin- 
gana,  land  cultivated  by  ryots  for  the  state  ;  also 
waste  land  or  in  dispute ;  also  ploughed  land. 

Shola,  of  Neilgherry  HijQs,  a  grove,  a  copse. 

Shor,  of  N.W.  Provinces,  barren  land,  saline,  salt, 
brackish. 

Singa,  in  Bengal,  second-class  rice  lands,  inferior  to 
garha,  and  superior  to  bad^h. 

Siwai,  Hind.,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  suited  for 
any  soil  except  rice. 

Suggi,  of  Coorg,  harvest  time,  spring  harvest. 

Tadal,  Panj.,  Tam.,  high  land,  mcapablc  of  irrigation. 

Tal,  pi.  Tallaon,  Hind.,  low  ground.  Tal-chua,  hght 
land  above  clay,  which  soon  becomes  soft  anvl 
spongv  in  wet  weather. 

Talayari,  Malbal.,  a  chief,  a  headman. 

Tana,  in  N.W.  Provinces,  low,  moist  lands;  moist, 
marshy  ground  along  the  banks  of  rivers  or  at  the 
foot  of  the  Himalayas,  but  especially  the  tract 
running  along  the  foot  of  the  first  range  of  the 
Himalayas  for  several  hundred  miles,  and  two  to 
fifteen  miles  broad. 

Taram,  of  Southern  India,  different  kinds  of  arable  land. 

Taw  myay,  of  Burma,  jungle  land. 

Thai,  of  the  Panjab,  grazing  ground. 

Tibbah,  nearly  all  sand,  the  bhur  of  the  provinces, 
worth  very  little,  and  only  grows  the  inferior  crops 
of  moth,  mash,  etc 

Toung,  of  Burma,  a  hill.  Toung  gya,  literally  bill 
garden,  kumari  cutivation. 

Udave,  in  the  Nuggur  and  Hssan  division  of  Mysore^ 
a  jungly  tract,  fit  for  coffee  planting;  jungle 
allotted  to  a  village  for  pasture,  etc. 
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Jsala,  Sanbk.,  land  always  aaturated  with  moiBture. 

Jra-tiya,  Bbno.»  land  unfit  for  cultivation. 

Jrava  matti,  HiND.,  free  loose  mould. 

Jt«ra,  of  Bengal,  a  supplementary  croj>  grown  amongst 

the  principal  crops;    it  is  sown  in  rice  after  its 

transplanting, 
^alara,  GuJ.,  land  on  which  the  weeds  have  been 

burned  previous  to  sowing. 
Vasel  or  Vaselo,  of  Bombay,  fallow ;  warkas,  of  Bombay, 

dry  cultivation ;  the  poorer  grains,  all  except  rice 

and  pulse. 
Vilai,   Tam.,  high  ground  not  supplied  with  water. 

Vilai-nilaro,  fertile  arable  ground. 
Walras,  Guj.,  a  spot  of  land  in  a  jungle  prepared  for 

tillage  by  burning  the  bushes  and  brushwood,  and 

leaving  the  ashes  as  manure. 
"Warkas,  Mahr.,  is  a  common  term  for  all  the  grains 

except  rice  and  the  varieties  of  pulse,  and  Warkas- 

aunm  is  soil  suited  for  their  cultivation.     Warkas- 

zamin,  aUo  land  suited  for  the  dry  cultivation. 
Yerra-chakku,  Tel.,  a  red  sort  of  soil,  containing  a 

small  quantity  of  lime. 
Zamin,  Jamin,  land,  earth.    Gamati  jamin,  in  Bombay, 

is  waste  land  in  a  Bhagdari  village  that  has  been 

taken  up  and  cultivated  after  the  settlement  was 

made. 
— Neivbold;  Bradley,  Report  on  Circar  Dowlat- 
ahad;  Dr.  Turnhull  Christie  in  Madras  Journal, 
Lit.  and  Science,  October  1836 ;  Cal  Review ; 
Dr.  D,  B.  Reid;  Heyne'a  Tracts;  Carnegy ;  Ward, 
quoting  Colehrooke,  iii.  pp.  105,  115. 

SOJA  HISPIDA.    Mcench.,  W.  and  A„  Grah. 
S.  Japonica,  Savi,  I  Dolichos  soja,  L.,  Roxb, 


Garikulay,  .  .  Beno. 
Hwang- ta-tau,  .  Chik. 
Mau-tau, 


Soy  bean,  . 
Sahuca  bean, 
Bhut, 


Enq. 

•      >» 
.  Panj. 

This  plant  w  one  of  the  natural  order  Legom- 
ino>ae.    It  grows  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  in  Nepal, 
at  Taong  Dong,  in  China,  Japan,  and  the  Moluc- 
cas.     It  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Rampur  and  Sungnara  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet, 
and  abundant  in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  though 
probably  introduced  there.    The  seeds  resemble 
those  of  the  haricot,  French,  or  kidney  bean,  and 
are  used  by  the  Chinese  to  form  a  favourite  dish, 
called  '  ten-hu  *  or  *  tan-hu/  which  looks  like  curd, 
and  which,   though  insipid  in  itself,   yet  with 
proper  seasoning  is  agreeable  and  wholesome. 
The  Japanese  call  the  seeds  *  miso,'  and  put  them 
into  soup,  of  which  they  sometimes  partake  three 
times  a  day.     They  likewise  prepare  with  them 
the  sauce  termed  *sooja,'  which  has  been  cor- 
rupted into  *  soy.'    Soy  is  only  sparingly  used  as 
a  sauce  in  Great  Britain.     It  has  the  character  of 
being  a  useful  stomachic,  but  not  more  so  than 
any  of  the  other  condiments  when  used  with 
moderation.     It  is  the  well-known  Chinese  bean, 
which  constitutes  such  a  large  article  of  trade 
between  the   northern  and  southern   parts    of 
China.    Of  all  vegetable  substances,  it  is  richer  in 
nitrogenous  or  flesh -forming  matter  than  any  yet 
discovered.    There  are  two  varieties,  a  white  and 
a  black,  of  which  the  composition  in  100  parts  is 
as  follows: — 


White  Variety. 
Mobture,  .  .  .  804 
Nitrogenous  matter,  39*18 
Starchy,  ....  30-31 
Fatty  or  oily  matter,  1830 
Mineral  constituents,  4*16 


Black  Variety. 

Moisture,  .  .  .  10*40 
Nitrogenous  matter,  41 '64 
Starchy,  ....  30*82 
Fatty  or  oily  matter,  12%31 
Mineral  constituents,  4*98 


SOLANACEfiS. 

SOJNA  or  Dawut  Hikd.  The  science  of  exor- 
dem. 

SOKA.  Hind.  A  blight  from  want  of  water, 
when  the  Bugar-cane  dies. 

SOKHA,  among  the  Ho  of  Kolhan,  a  witch- 
finder. 

SOK-PA,  a  colony  of  pure  Mongols,  who  have 
located  themselves  on  the  frontier  of  China  and 
Tibet.  The  words  in  Tibetan  mean  people  of  the 
pasture.  On  the  same  frontier,  likewise,  are  the 
Gyami,  Gyarung,  Takpa,  Munyak,  Thochu,  Sok-pa, 
and  Horpa. 

SOLA.    Bekg.,  Hind. 


.^schynomene  aspera,  L, 
M.  lagenaria,  Lour, 


Hedysarum  lagenarium,  R. 
Sola,  Phul  sola,   .    Hind. 


In  China  the  ripe  ovoid  yellow  beans  are  made 
into  bean  curd,  which  is  largely  consumed  by  the 
Chinese  when  vegetables  are  scarce;  it  is  the 
cheese  of  that  race ;  thoy  are  also  pressed  to  ex- 
tract bean  oil  or  pea  oil— ^n^f.  Cyc;  Powell, 
Indian  Museum :  Smith. 
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A  plant  of  Bengal,  Sylhet,  Assam,  Saharunpur, 
Southern  India,  common  in  moist  places  in  the 
rainy  season.  The  lower  part  of  the  stem  is  rough 
and  scabrous,  as  well  as  the  legumes.  The  plants 
are  remarkable  for  their  light  and  spongy  texture, 
and  seem  indeed  to  be  composed  almost  entirely 
of  pith.  The  thicker  stemmed  plants  are  collected 
in  the  dry  months  of  April  and  May,  and  the  light 
piih  substance  applied  to  making  some  kinds  of 
toys,  the  floats  of  fishermen's  nets,  and  cut  into 
thin  slices  and  pasted  together,  for  making  hats, 
which,  being  liglit  and  ^ving  broad  brims,  are 
well  suited  for  protecting  the  head  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  powerful  Indian  sun,  especially  if  a 
handkerchief  be  put  loosely  into  the  crown  of  the 
hat.  This  substance  has  also  been  employed  for 
lining  drawers  of  natural  history,  and  in  its  tex- 
ture very  much  resembles  the  substance  called 
rice-paper,  which  is  the  pith  or  stem  of  a  malva- 
ceous  plant  cut  into  thin  slices.  The  larger  plants 
are  particularly  light,  white,  and  spongy.— /ioarft.  ; 
Voigt, ;  M.  E.  J,  R. 

SOLANACEiE.  Lindl.  The  nightshade  tribe 
of  plants.  The  following  are  grown  in  Southern 
ana  Eastern  Asia : — 

Lycium  Chinense,  MilL,  Cochin-China,  Canton. 
Capsicum  auDUum,  X.,  Roxb.,  South  America. 
C.  baccatum,  L.,  Tropical  America,  Guinea,  India. 
G.  chameecerasus,  iVees,  Moluccas. 
0.  fastigiatum,  Blain,  South  America. 
C.  frutescens,  X.,  East  Indies. 
G.  grossum,  Willde.,  Nepal. 
G.  Sinense,  Jacq.,  China. 

Solanum  ^thiopicum,  L.,  Ethiopia,  China,  Japan. 
S.  macrodon.  WalL,  Khassya  mountains. 
S.  orassipetalum,  Wall.,  Nepal, 
d.  denticulatum,  Blain.,  Svlbet. 
S.  giganteum,  J  acq.,  Neilgherries. 
S.  auricuhitum,  Ait.,  Madagascar,  Bourbon,  Mauritius. 
S.  decemdentatum,  Roxb.,  Singapore,  China. 
S.   ferox,  2/.,    South  Konkan,   Coromandcl,   Bengal, 

Penang,  Singapore. 
S.  incertum,  Dun.,  Ben^l,  Sylhet. 
S.  Indicum,  L.,  all  British  India. 
S.  Jacqumi,  Willde.,  all  British  India. 
S.  macrocarpon,  L.,  Peru. 
S.  meiongena,  L.,  Palestine. 
S.  nigrum,  L.,  Europe. 

S.  nodiflorum,  Jaeq.,  Brazil,  Guinea,  Mauritius, 
S.  pentapetaloides,  Boxb.,  Brazil. 
S.  jiseudocapsicum,  L.,  Madeira. 
Lycopersicum  cerasiforme.  Dun.,  Peru. 
L.  esculent um,  MUl.,  America. 
L.  Humboldtii,  Dun.,  South  America. 
Pbysalis  Pemnana,  JAnn. 
P.  stramonifolia,  WaU.,  Gosainthan. 
P.  tuberosum,  L.,  "W.  coast  of  S.  America 
P.  yerbascifolium,  L.,  all  India. 
P.  rubrura.  Mill.,  British  India. 
P.  spirale,  Roxb.,  Sylhet,  Assam. 
P.  torvum,  Swz.,  Bengal, 
P.  alkekengi,  Linn.,  Europe,  Persia, 
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SOLANUM  INCERTUM. 


P.  AnguUta,  Ir.,  East  and  West  Indiet.  entire  division   of  Hindustan ;    and  Bsgheleaiki 

P.  minima,  Z-.,  aU  East  Indies,  Archipelago,  Nepal,    haa  now  been  ruled  for  many  centories  b?  the 

New  HoUand.  '-  -  -    —    —  -•'--       --' 

r.  Perariana,  L.,  Peru,  East  Indies. 
P.  pabescena,  L  ,  America,  India. 
P.  somnifera,  JVf^«,  Coromandel,  Konkans,  Gujerat. 
Xicandra   phjsaloides,    Oartn,,    Pern,    Chili,    North 

America. 


Datara  alba,  Humph.  ^  all  India. 

D.  ferox,  i/.,  Himalaya,  Nepal,  Gochin-China,  China. 

}).  inermis,  Jacq.,  Abyssinia. 

D.  metel,  X.,  Canaries,  Africa. 

D.  stramonium,  Z.,  South  America,  Europe,  North 

Africa,  North  Asia. 
I),  snaveolens,  Willde.,  Pern,  Cluli,  Mexico.' 
D.  tatula,  Linn.,  America. 
Nicotiana  Bonariensis,  Lehm.,  Buenos  Ayres. 
N.  cerinthoides,  Hornem,  —  ? 
N.  fruticosa,  i.,  —  ? 
N.  glutinosa,  Z.,  Peru,  South  America. 
N.  paniculata,  Z.,  Peru. 
N.  plumbaginifolia,  Ftr.,  Rio  Grande. 
N.  quad  rival  vis,  Pursh.,  North  America. 
N.  rustica,  L.y  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America. 
N.  tabacum,  L.y  all  the  world. 
Petunia  nyctagtniflora,  JuM.y  South  America. 
Hysociamus  albus,  X.,  Europe,  Tauria. 
H.  Canariensis,  Ker.,  Canaries. 
H.  muticus,  L.,  Arabia,  Egypt, 
n.  niger,  Linn.,  Europe,  Caucasus,  North  India. 
Atropa  belladonna,  Linn.,  N.  Europe,  Kanawar. 
Mandragora  ofBcinarum. 

Some  of  this  family  are  deleterious,  some  have 


desoendants  of  Sid  Rae.  Besides  Bandngnrii, 
there  are  minor  chieftainships  still  in  Gnjerat  oj 
the  Bagfaela  tri be.  Of  these,  Pitapur  and Thenuu 
are  the  most  conspicuous.  One  of  the  chiefttin 
of  the  second  claiss  in  Mewar  is  a  Solanki,UK 
traces  his  line  immediately  from  Sid  Bae ;  this  i 
the  chief  of  Kupnagurh,  whose  stronghold  com 
mands  one  of  the  passes  leading  to  Marwar,  a» 
whose  family  annals  would  furnish  a  fine  pictnn 
of  the  state  of  border  feuds.  The  Solaaki  ii 
divided  into  sixteen  branches.  The  name  of  ik 
Baghela  subdivision  is  from  Bhag  Bao,  the  aond 
Sid  Rae,  though  the  bards  have  another  traditia 
for  its  origin.  Tod  (Rajasthan,  pp.  80  and  97J 
styles  the  Anhalwara  family  Solanki  and  Clialohi 
SOLANUM,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order Solia- 
aceie.  Upwards  of  400  species  of  plants  belongiof 
to  this  genus  have  beenenumeratea.  inclodingmioj 
with  apparently  very  opposite  properties.  Vit 
tomato,  the  egg-plant,  and  the  potato,  with  tlif 
various  species  ol  poisonous  nightshades,  are 
found  united  so  closely  by  botanical  characten. 
that  it  is  impossible  generally  to  separate  tbeo. 
The  properties  of  these  plants,  however,  do  w* 
differ  in  kind  but  in  degree ;  and  the  berries  ukl 
leaves,  and  even  the  tubers  when  uncooked,  d 
the  potato,  possess  in  a  mild  degree  the  narootie 
properties  of  the  poisonous  nightshades.     Mtor 


narcotic  qualities.     The  tubers  of  such  as  produce 

them  are  amylaceous  and  nutritive.  The  leaves  are    ^.^^ —  ^^«>,«w.«-  .«^.-«w -  - . 

generally  narcotic,  but  lose  that  quality  by  boiling.  >  of  them  have  also  very  handsome  floweis.  c- 
The  fruits  which  are  red  or  yellow  are  acid  and  Jacquini  is  considered  by  the  native  practitiooen 
eatable,  as  the  alkakcngi,  tomato,  and  capsicum;  of  India  as  an  expectorant.  S.^ihiopicum,  IFii^i 
those  which  are  black  or  purple  are  deleterious,  |  is  a  native  of  Ethiopia,  China,  and  Japan.  Tvo 
AS  the  mandrake,  belladonna,  tEorn-apple,  hen-  |  varieties  are  recorded,^-one,  the  S.  violaceum,iBi 
bane,  cestrum,  etc.  Atropa  belladonna,  Z.,  the  |  native  of  China,  and  the  fruit  is  frequently  eitea 
such!  of  the  Sutlej,  is  found  wild  in  Kanawar  at  .  in  that  country  as  a  dessert  It  has  a  ivgv 
8500  feet  It  is  stated  to  be  burned  in  order  to  spheroid  oval  berry  of  a  red  colour.  The  odur 
kill  flea?.  j  variety  is  the  S.  aesculentum,  having  a  pricilf 

A  Chinese  plant  called  Tso-na-tsVi,  one  of  the    stem,  and  small  yellow  berries  of  the  size  of  pei& 
Solanacese,  with  an  appended  account  of  a  similar  j  — Eng.  Cyc. ;  Hoxh. ;  M<uoh  ;  VoigU 
drug  called  Yah-puh-lu,  from  the  country  of  the 


Hun  or  Ui^ur,  is  described  in  the  Pen-Td'au  as  a 
p^ant  producing  profound  anaesthesia,  during 
which  operations  may  be  performed  with  perfect 
freedom  from  pain.  The  effects  are  said  to  last 
for  three  days,  and  to  resemble  those  from  the 
Atropa  mandragora. — Stewart ;   Voigt ;  Smith. 

SOLANKI  or  Chalukya.  The  history  of  this 
branch  of  the  four  Agnicula  Rajputs  cannot  be 
traced  to  such  periods  of  antiquity  as  the  Pramara 
or  Chauhan.  The  tradition  of  the  bard  makes  the 
Solanki  important  as  princes  of  Suru  on  the 
Ganges,  before  the  Rah  tor  obtained  Kanouj. 
Their  capital  was  to  India  what  Venice  was  to 
Europe,  the  entrepot  of  the  products  of  both  the 
eastern  and  western  hemispheres.  It  fully  re- 
covered the  shock  given  by  Mabmud  and  the 
desultory  wars  of  his  successors;  and  Sid  Rue 
Jye  Singh,  the  seventh  from  the  founder,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  richest,  if  not  the  most  warlike, 
kingdom  of  India.  The  lieutenants  of  Shahab-ud  • 
Din  disturbed  the  close  of  Komarpal's  reign; 
and  his  successor,  Ballo  Muldeo,  closed  this 
dynasty  in  S.  1284  (a.d.  1228),  when  a  new 
dynasty,  called  the  Baghela  (descendants  of  Sid 
like)  under  Beesildeo,  succeeded.  Though  the 
stem  of  the  Solanki  was  thus  uprooted,  many  of 
its  branches  tSachn)  had  fixed  themselves  in 
other  soils.  Ine  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  the 
Haghela  family,  which    gave    its    name    to  an 


SOLANUM  DULCAMARA. 

Shnh-yang-ts'lnen,   Chin.  |  Baba-barik,      .    .  Hcol 
Ku-kia,    ....       I*      I 

This  is  a  native  of  Europe,  Aaia,  and  Kortk 
America,  in  hedges  and  amongst  bushes.  It » 
plentiful  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  or  a  variety  o|  i^ 
is  found  on  tiie  Chur  mountain,  and  in  the  Panjib 
Himalaya,  at  7000  to  7500  feet  Its  lear»,  eto 
(or  those  of  S.  nigrum),  are  officinal  noder  the 
above  name.  It  has  purple  flowers,  and  s^^ 
oval,  bitter,  and  juicy  berries.  These  are  acrid 
narcotics,  and  poisonous  in  moderately  I*^ 
quantities.— iSn^.  Cyc;  Royle;  CTSk;  SUrati. 


Linn. 
S.  birsatum,  BojA- 


S.  mammocuDi  '£^*^' 
Ana  ehuttda,  MaiX,  Ti«^ 


SOLANUM  FEROX. 

S.  involncratum,  Bl. 
B.  lasiocarpum.  Dun. 

Ram  began,      .    .    BCNO. 
Vatarajakulo,  .    .      Can. 

A  scarce  shrub,  but  found  on  the  coast  Knc  » 
Southern  India,  Bengal,  Cochin-China,  Pe»n^t 
Singapore. —  Voigt. 

SOLANUM  INCERTUM.    Dun. 
Ruba-barik,  .    .    .  Hind,  j  Mamrattha-kalee,  •  ^^ 

Cultivated  by  the  natives  of  India.  The  I««^ 
are  used  as  a  pot-herb ;  the  fruit  and  leat*  * 
the  preparation  of  chatnis.  It  contains  a  p^^ 
alkaloid,  solaniue,  and  acts  as  a  diaphoretic,  dio* 
retic,  and  alterative,  especially  in  skin  dJaetMS  ^  ^ 
lepra. — Jaffrey^s  Hints:  Powell, 
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SOLANITM  INDIOUM. 


SOLANUM  SODOMEUM. 


SOLANUM  INDICUM.    /..  Indian  Nightshade. 
S.  violaceum,  Jacq.  \  S.  caneacens,  Bl,^  Bheede. 


Mulli, Tam. 

Kaka  machi,      .     .     Tel. 
Telia  mulaka,    .     . 
Telia  nela  mulaka, 


>f 


>» 


yakur,  Bakur,  .  Beno. 
fwang-kia,  .  .  .  Chin. 
lolsi,  ....  DUKH. 
landyaree,  .  .  .  Hind. 
heru-chunda,  .  Maleal. 

This  grows  all  over  India.    The  root  is  used  in 

ifasion  as  stimulant  in  cases  of  fevers  and  coughs; 

le  j,uice  of  the  leaves,  boiled  with 'the  jaice  of 

tvsh  ginger,  is  administered  to  stop  vomiting. — 

lOxh, 

SOLANUM  JACQUINI.     Wilhk. 

^ar.  m.  S.  diffuBum,  Roxh.  \  S.  virgioianum,  Jacq, 

7zr./9.S.  zanthocarpuro,  WiUdt, 


Kimdun-ghntri, .  . 
Vakuda-kaia,  .  . 
Pinna  xnulaka,  .  . 
Telia  nela  mulaka, . 


Tam. 
Tel. 


If 


-hudra  kanta  knri,  Benq. 
Lanta  kari,     ...     «, 
>orle  ka  phal,    .     DUKH. 
cutava,  Kathila,     Hind. 
Candan-gatri,    .     .   Tam. 

This  is  a  low  growing,  prickly  (medicinal)  plant, 
he  fruit  used  only  by  the  poor.  The  whole  plant 
s  used  in  decoction  as  expectorant  in  coughs  and 
onsumptive  complaints. — Roxh, 

SOLANUM  MELONGENA.   Linn.   Egg-plant. 


Far.  S.  louguixi,  Ro:xh. 
„    S.  inftanum,Xinii. 


Maleai* 


>i 

PSRS. 


'Wr.  S.  ovigerum,  Dun. 
„    S.  pseudoundatum,  BJ. 
,,    S.  esculentuni,  Dvn. 

iadangan,  .  .  .  Abab. 
Cooli  begoon, .  .  Beno. 
Vangee,  .  .  Bombay. 
Cha-yan,  .  .  .  BuRM. 
<CiU'Sin-kia  (white 

variety),  .    .    .    Chin. 
Cia  (purple  fruited),     „ 
Cia  taze,  ....       „ 
{rinjal,  Mad-apple,    £no. 
Few*!  apple,  ,, 

laingan, ....  HiKD. 
ilala  insana,  .  .  Lat. 
["rong,     .    .    .     Malay.  . 

Several  varieties  of  this  are  everywhere  culti- 

rated  in  the  E.  Indies,  Persia,  and  Arabia.    The 

rnits  large,  ovoid,  firm,  innocent,  and  insipid. 

t  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  Indian  vegetables, 

;nd  is  used  in  culinary  purposes  in  various  ways. 

The  large  Cape  varieties  are  the  best ;  require  good 

oil  and  abundance  of  wat^r.      Flowers  purple, 

md  bears  large,  smooth,  shining  berries,  \vhich 

ire  the  shape  and  size  of  a  small  hen  s  ^^g,     S. 

ivigerum  has  the  stem,  calyx,  and  leaves  without 


Nila  valuthana, 
Yaloothala,  .     . 
Budanjan,     . 
Hingolce,  Vartta,   Sansk. 

Bong ,, 

Bartakoo  mahotee,  „ 
Wangiiu, ....  SiND. 
Wambatoo,  .  .  .Singh. 
Kuthirikai,  .  .  .  Tam. 
Valuthalay  vankai,  ,, 
Vanga,  Chiri  vanga,  Tkl. 
Metta  vankai, 
Niru  vanga,  . 


»» 


>t 


employed  ns  a  narcotic  by  the  hakims  of  India. 
The  fruits  are  very  dangerous,  and  act  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  belladonna  and  mandrake. 
It  is  considered  by  natives  cool  and  moist,  and  is 
used  in  fever,  diarrhoea,  and  ulcers,  also  in  disorders 
of  the  eyesight,  and  in  hydrophobia,  both  extern- 
ally and  internally.  It  contains  a  siQall  amount 
of  solanine  in  the  juice  of  the  stem,  and  berries, 
but  it  may  be  eaten  as  food,  as  in  France. — O'Sh. ; 
Ainslie;  Eng,  Cyc;  Powell^  Voigt. 

SOLANUM  PUBESCENS.     WiUde,,  Roxh. 
S.  verbascifoliuni,  L. 


Urnsa, Beno. 

Shondek  nulla,  .  DuKU. 
Afallum-chunday,  Maleal. 
Katubie,  .  .  .  Sansk. 
Cbunday-kai,      .     .   Tam. 


Sunday-kai,  .     . 
WuBtay-kaia, 
Kasi  usie,  .     .     . 
Rameswara  uste. 
Rasa  gadi  manu, 


Tam. 
Tel. 


>i 


»» 


a 


This  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  marble,  and 
grows  wild  in  the  woods.  It  is  somewhat  bitter, 
and,  like  the  toodoo-vullay  (its  congener),  is  com- 
monly eaten  fried,  having  been  previously  sprinkled 
with  a  little  salt  and  water. — A  inslie ;  Use/tU  Phntf ; 
Roxh. 

SOLANUM  RUBRUM.    AfilL 

Var.  :  S.  erythropyrenum,  Roxb.,  W. 
„    $.  S.  melanospermnm,  BoaA.i  W, 


Bkno. 

T£L. 


11 


Kacfai ;  Enra  and  Nalla 
kamanchi, .    .    .    Tbl. 


Qorkhi,    ..    »    . 
Oajtt  chettu, 
Kamanchi  cbettu. 

The  gorkhi  is  the  red-seeded  variety ;  both 
have  small  white  flowers.  They  grow  throughout 
the  E.  Indies  and  E.  Archipelago. — Roxh. ;   Vo'tgU 

SOLANUM  SANCTUM.    Linn.    Lot's  lemon. 

.  Hind. 


Bar!  mauhari, 
Mahori,  Tingi, 


»f 


Leimun  lut, .  .  .  Arab. 
Palestine  egg-plant,  Eng. 
Maraghune,  .     .     .  HiND. 

Grows  in  Palestine,  west  of  the  Indus,  and  in 
the  Salt  Range.  Supposed  by  Dr.  WiUon  to  be 
the  vine  of  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  32.  Stem  shrubby, 
tomentose;  leaves  ovat-e  - repand,  oblique  at  the 
base,  clothed  with  hoary  tomentiuu  on  both  sur- 
faces. Berries  nearly  -  globose.  In  some  places 
the  fruit  is  eaten  fresh  and  in  pickle. — Panjab 
Plants,  p.  160. 

SOLANUM  SODOMEUM.  Linn.  Sodom  egg- 
plant, apple  of  Sodom,  is  a  native  of  the  uordi 
of  Africa,  the  S.  of  Europe,  N.  Holland,  and 
Brazil.  Fruit  white,  and  about  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut.    It  is  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  an  insect, 


horns;  and  in  S.  esculcntum,  thew3  parte  ^l^y,Y,(^^eie^ol^it^itBegg|,^^ii\nnihegeTn^^^^ 
nore  or  less  covered  ^uth  thorns     Several  sub-  |  the  fruit  enlarges,  thflarv*  of  the  insect  destroy 

ti.e  snape  ana    ^^^  pulverize  the  whole  of  the  interior,  whilst  the 


arieties  of  both   these  vary  in 
jolour    of    the  fruit.      The   berries 


»f  the  Panjab  regard  this  vegetable  as  hot  and 
Iry  ;  it  is  said  to  prevent  sleep  and  produce  un- 
pleasant dreams,  owing  to  vitiated  bile.  Leaves 
ire  said  to  be  narcotic. — Roxh. ;  Eng.  Cyc, ;  O'Sh. ; 
Icn.  Mid.  Top. ;  Jaffrey ;  Riddell ;  Powell. 
SOLANUM  NIGRUM.    Linn.    Nightshade. 


Inub-ua-sal,  . 
rien-pau-tsaa,  . 
jung  kwei,  .    . 
Jommunie,    . 
klako,  Maekoe, 


DUKH. 

.Hind. 


Arab.    Pilak,  Kaknachi,    .  Hind. 

Chin.  Kubaturbuc,  .  .  Pers. 
Kaka  inachie,  .  Sansk. 
Munnatakalipallam,  Tam 
Canohie  pandu,  .    .    Tel. 

Solanum  nigrum  grows  in  waste  places.  Through- 
mt  Europe  it  is  a  weed  in  cultivated  ground,  and 
s  found  in  Africa  and  Asia.  It  has  white  flowers, 
)roducing  small  berri<.s  of  a  black  colour,  and  is  I 
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exceedingly  bitter  to  the  taste.  To  these  berries 
remarkable  properties  have  been  assigned  by 
Jo^ephus,  Tacitus,  and  others.  Mandevilie,  an 
old  English  writer,  says,  speaking  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  *  And  there  besyden  grown  trees  that  bareu 
fulle  faire  apples  and  faire  of  colour  to  beholden, 
butte  whosoe  breaketh  them  or  cuttethe  them  in 
two,  he  shall  find  within  them  coles  and  cyudres.^ 
Miltou  alludes  to  this  fruit  in  the  lines : 


'  Greedily  they  pluck'd 
The  fruitage  fair  to  sight,  like  that  which  grew 
Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  flamed. 
This  more  delusive,  not  to  touch  but  taste 
Deceived ;  they,  fondly  thinking  to  allav 
Their  Appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  fnut 
Chewed  bitter  ashes.' 


SOLANUM  TORVUM. 


SOLAR  RACE. 


U  leemfl  to  be  quoted  in  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  32, 
33,  and  in  iHalah,  who  says  of  the  future  Israelites, 
their  vine  is  from  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  from  the 
fields  of  Gomorrah. — Harris^  N,  II,  of  BibUf  p. 
187;   Voigt;  Hogg. 

SOLANUM  TORVUM.    Swz, 

Ooto-begoon,  .    .    BiNO.  I  Wuita-kaia,    .    .    .  Tel. 
BundAy-kai,    .    .    .  Tam.  | 

A  weed  used  as  a  vegetable  by  the  natives.    It 

bos  several  synonyms. —  Voigt 

SOLANUM  TRILOBATUM.    L,,Roxb.,  W.Ic, 
8.  aoeioisefolium,  Lam. 


Uchinta  kura,   .    .     Tel. 
TelU  oite,  Uchchinta,  „ 


Achuilah?  AUrknb,  Sanhk. 
Tudavalle,  .  .  .  Tam. 
Blulla  muito-utte,  .     Tel. 

Root-leaves  and  tendril  shoots  used  medicinally. 
The  fruit,  ToovulUv  kai,  Tam.,  Moondlamooste- 
kaia,  Tel.,  is  round  and  small,  being  not  much 
larger  than  a  marrow  fat  pea.  It  has  a  somewhat 
bitter  taste,  not  unlike  that  of  its  congener  the 
choonday  kai,  and  is  commonly  eaten  fried,  hav- 
ing been  previously  sprinkled  with  a  little  salt 
and  water.  —  Roxburgh;  AiiMe;  Useful  Plants; 
Voigt, 

SOLANUM  TUBEROSUM.    Xmn.    Potato. 

Alu, .    .    .  DUKH.,  Hind.  I  Kata-inula,    .    .     SiKOH. 
Ubi,  Kantang,  .    Malay.  |  Alu  gaddalu,     .     .     Tel. 

The  potato  is  found  native  in  tlie  greatest  abund- 
ance on  the  western  coast  of  South  America.  Like 
most  plants  which  are  much  cultivated,  an  abund- 
ance of  varieties  have  been  produced  from  the 
original  plant;  and  in  the  leaves,  colour  of  the 
flowers,  shape,  size,  and  colour  of  the  tubers,  it 
has  a  great  tendency  to  depart  from  its  normal 
cliaracter.  The  potato  is  a  useful  esculent,  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  starch,  and  when  dried  it 
U  use<l  as  a  substitute  for  salep.  It  is  cultivated 
throughout  British  India  as  a  cold-weather  crop, 
in  Burma,  and  in  the  Himalaya  up  to  9000  feet, 
where  it  is  cooked  and  eaten  with  buckwheat.  Two 
other  species,  namely,  S.  Valenzuela  and  S.  mon- 
tauum,  produce  edible  tubers,  but  they  are  little 
used.  The  most  formidable  potato  disease  of  the 
19  th  eeutury,  from  the  Peronospora  infestans, 
seems  to  have  originated  from  guano.  From 
potatoes  is  made  British  gum,  an  altered  condition 
of  potato  starch,  used  for  postage-stamps ;  starch, 
or  English  arrow-root,  etc. — Roxburgh  ii.  p.  216 ; 
Kngliih  Cyclop.;  Mason;  Powell;  Panjab  Plants; 
Voigt, 

SOLANUM  VERBASCIFOLIUM.    Linn. 
S.  pubescens,  Rox^, 


Beas,  Ravi. 
.  .  Beno. 
.  Chenad. 
.    .     Hind. 


Mullum  ohande, .  .  Tau. 
Rasa  gadda  manu,  .  Tel. 
Karawune,      .  Tr.*Xndos. 


SOLANUM  XAXTHOCAKPUy.     IHT^e. 


Var.  &  Jaftiomi,  W^Ulde. 


HCTD. 
>t 


ChLoti 


Hisa 

SUTLiJ. 


Ola,  .  .  . 
UruB,  .  . 
Tiari,  .  . 
Kala  mewa, 

This  is  a  native  of  Asia,  America,  and  the 
tropical  parts  of  Australia.  Grows  in  the  Siwalik 
tract  up  to  4000  feet,  and  west  of  the  Indus.  It 
is  frequently  cultivated.  Every  part  is  covered 
^^  ith  a  powdery  white  tomentum.  The  flowers  are 
^vhite,  and  the  berries  are  of  the  size  of  small 
cherries,  and  used  in  curries.  —  Roxb, ;  Useful 
Plants;  Panjab  Plantt ;  Hogg;  Voigt. 

SOLANUM  VmiDE.    Br. 

S.  anthropophagorum,  Seeman, 

One  of  the  plants  of  the  Fiji  Islands  and  New 
Zealand,  the  tubers  of  which  were  used  when  eat- 
ing human  beings. 

7 


Kandari,  .     .    . 

&IaiDoli,.Pi]ak,  . 

Unt-katara,  .    . 

Chat-khatai, 

Warumba,    .     . 

Grows  common  throiigboat  the  Panjab  pbiss, 
and  occasionally  to  500U  feet  in  tike  outer  hilU.  Tk 
seeds  are  eaten,  tbey  are  applied  for  bmtses  al 
earache,  and  the  fruit,  KateLa.  Bat-kateja«  Hisix, 
is  bruised  and  applieid  for  pain.  Ck>naid!eT«d  a 
expectorant  useful  in  cougba,  asthnui,  and  ecft- 
sumption. — Roxb.;  Powell;  Paujah  Plants. 

SOLAR  RACE.  In  the  uorthem  part  of  Brifadk 
India,  there  were,  in  tunes  long  prior  to  the  Cb»- 
tian  era,  two  dynasties  who  stroTe  for  masser, 
viz.  the  Solar  dynasty,  descended  from  Eamx 
which  entered  India  B.a  2300;  and  the  Lvmr 
dynasty,  descended  from  Yadu,  which  entoel 
India  about  B.C.  1300.  The  Solar  dynasfeia  a: 
present  remaining  in  India  are  three,  vix. : — 

GraliiIot«  or  Gehlofce  or  Geholote,  with  34  nca  « 
branches,  of  which  the  Sisodia  is  the  most  £s- 
tinguiahed.  The  rana  of  Udaipar  or  Mevar  ii« 
Grahilote,  descended  from  Loh,  Ramans  eldest  bob. 

Rahtor,  said  to  be  descended  from  Ka^ma  by  Kosa,  la 
second  son.  It  has  24  branches,  and  the  mahanji 
of  Jodhpur  or  Marwar  belon^cs  to  this  tribe. 

Kachwaha  also  sprang  from  Knsa.  The  raja  of  JejpoR 
is  of  this  tribe.    It  has  12  kotri  or  hotwes. 

The  Lunar  dynasty  is  sprung  from  the  moot, 
through  Yadu  or  Jadu,  and  is  caviled  Yada  or 
Jadu.  It  has  ei^ht  branches,  of  which  the  JhsRJi 
and  Bhatti  in  Cutch  and  Jeysalmir  are  the  most 
powerful. 

The  Agnicula,  a  third  race,  hare  four  tribes  tsd 
eighty-seven  branches,  viz. : — 

Pramara  with  35  branches.  I  Chalukja with  16  faraadkea 
Parihara    ,,12        „         |  Ohauhan     ,,24        „ 

The  following  list  names  the  thirty -six  rojil 
races  of  Rajasthan  :^ 


Ikshwaku,  Cacoostha, 

or  Soorya. 
Unwye,  Indu,  Som,  or 

Chandra. 
Grahilote  sacse,    .    24 
Yadu,     ....      4 

6.  Tuar 17 

Rahtore,      ...     13 
Oashiraha  or  Cutoh- 

waha. 
Pramara,     ...    35 
Chahuman  or  Chau- 

ban,    .     .     .     .     2G 
10.  Chalook  or  Solanki,  16 
Parihara,    ...     12 
Chawara.  single. 
Tak,  Tank,  or  Takshak. 
Jet  or  Gete. 
15.  Hun  or  Hoon. 
Catti. 
Balla. 
Jhala. 


Jaitwa  or  CTamari. 
20.  Gohil. 

Sarweya. 

Sihir. 

DabL 

Gor. 
25.  Doda  or  Dor. 

Gerhwal. 

Birgoojar,   .     .     . 

Sengar,  single. 

Sikerwal, 
30.  Byce, 

Dabia. 

Johya. 

Mohil. 

Niooompa. 

Ramali. 
36.  Danima,  single. 

Extra, 

Hool, 

Dahirya. 


t« 


t» 


In  the  thirty-six  royal  tribes,  there  are  sonoe, 
the  origin  of  which  is  not  known,  such  as — 


Chaura  or  Cha- 
wara. 

Tak  or  Takshak. 

Jit  or  Jat  of  Pan* 
jab. 

Jumna  k  Ganges. 

Hun. 

Katti. 

Batta. 

Jhalamakwahana 

GohiL 

00 


Sarwaya  or  Sari- 

aspa. 
Jetwa. 
Kamari. 
DabL 
Gor. 
Doda. 
Garhwal. 
Chandela, 
Bundela. 
Bir-gujar. 


Sengar. 

SikharwaL 

Bais. 

Dahia. 

Johya, 

MohiL 

Nikumba, 

RaroatL 

Dahirya. 

Dahima. 


SOLAR  RACE. 


SOLAR  RACE. 


Rama  had  two  sons,  lioh  and  Cush  ;  from  the    which  had  come  under  Colonel  Tod's  observation 
inner  tlie  family  of  the  rana  of  Mewar  claim    exhibits  for  the  same  period  more  than  fifty -eight 


Bscent.  He  is  stated  to  have  built  Lahore,  the 
icient  Loh-kote ;  and  the  branch  from  which  the 
riDces  of  Mewar  are  descended,  resided  there 
ntil  Keneksen  emigrated  to  Dwarica.  The  diffi- 
ilty  of  tracing  these  races  through  a  long  period 
I  years  is  greatly  increased  by  the  custom  of 
langing  the  appellation  of  the  tribe,  from  con- 
nest,  locality,  or  personal  celebrity.  Sen,  an 
rmy,  seems  to  have  been  the  martial  termination 
»r  many  generations ;  this  was  followed  by  Dit, 
r  Aditya,  a  tenn  for  the  san.  The  first  change 
I  the  name  of  the  tribe  was  on  their  expulsion 
om  Saurashtra,  when,  for  the  generic  term  of 
aryavansi,  was  subs  tinted  the  particular  appel- 
ition  of  Gehlote.  This  title  was  maintained  till 
nother  event  dispersed  the  family;  and  when 
ley  settled  in  Ahar,  Aharya  became  the  appellat- 
'e  of  the  branch.      This  continued  till  loss  of 


of  the  Lunar  race. 

Ikshwaku  was  the  first  who  moved  to  the  east- 
ward and  founded  Ayodhya. 

Budha  (Mercury)  founded  the  I^unar  line,  but 
we  are  not  told  who  established  their  first  capital, 
Poorag,  though  we  are  authorized  to  infer  thnt  it 
was  founded  by  Pooru,  the  sixth  iu  descent  from 
Budha. 

A  succession  of  fifty-seven  princes  occupied 
Ayodhya  from  Ikshwnku  to  Rama. 

From  Yayat^s  sons  the  Lunar  races  descend  in 
unequal  lengths. 

The  lines  from  Yadu,  concluding  with  Krishna 
and  his  cousin  Kansa,  exhibit  fifty- seven  and  fifty- 
nine  descents  from  Yayat,  while  Yudishtra,  Sul, 
Jar&sandba,  and  Vahoorita,  all  contemporaries  of 
Krishna  and  Kansa,  are  fifty-one,  forty-six,  and 
forty  -  seven  generations  respectively,  from  the 


irritory  and  new  acquisitions  once  more  trans-  common  ancestor  Yayat.  The  author,  after  the 
^rred  the  dynasty  to  Sisodia,  a  temporary  capital  .  invocation  to  the  mother  protectress,  Om !  sacomb- 
i  the  western  mountains.    The  title  of  Kanawut,  I  bar!  mata !  says,  ^  I  write  the  name  of  the  thirty- 


ome  by  all  descendants  of  the  blood-royal  since 
16  eventful  change  which  removed  the  seat  of 
ovemment  from  Chitore  to  Udaipur,  might  in 
me  have  superseded  that  of  Sisodia,  if  continued 
arf  are  had  not  checked  the  increase  of  population ; 
ut  the  Gehlote  branch  of  the  Suryavansa  still  re- 
kin  the  name  of  Sisodia. 

Most  of  the  cula  or  races  are  divided  into  numer- 
OB   branches  or  saca,  and  these  saca  are  sub- 
ivided  into  immediate  clans  or  gotra.     A  few  of 
le  cula  never  ramied;  these  are  termed  eka  or 
ngle,  and  nearly  one-third  are  eka.     Ikshwaku 
as  the  first  king  in  the  Sohir  line,  and,  according 
>  Hinda  mythology,  reigned  at  the  commence- 
lent  of  the  Tretu-yug.     He  was  the  son  of  the 
th  Menu  or  patriarch,  the  offspring  of  the  sun. 
[is    posterity  was  called,   in  consequence,   the 
ynasty  of  the  Solar  princes,  in  the  same  manner 
3  Budha  was  reputed  the  head  of  the  Lunar 
ne.     Modem  commentators  bring  the  time  of  his 
Bcession  down  to  the  year  B.C.  1H20.     A  passage 
1  the  Agni  Purana  indicates  that  the  line  of 
orya,  of  which  Ikshwaku  was  the  head,  was  the 
rst   colony  which  entered   India  from  Central 
Lsia.     But  the  patriarch  Budha  was  his  contem- 
orary,  he  being  stated  to  have  come  from  a 
istant  region,  and  to  have   married  Ella,  the 
ister  (or  daughter)  of  Ikshwaku.    Amongst  the 
iryan  Hindus,  the  Kshatriya  was  a  warrior  branch 
iking  social  rank  after   the   Hindu  Brahman s. 
[enu,  writing  of  their  duties,  says,  to  defend 
lie  people,  to  give  alms,  to  sacrifice,  to  read  the 
^edas,  to  shun  the  allurements  of  sexual  gratifioa- 
ton,  are  in  a  few  words  the  duties  of  a  Kshatriya. 
[ow  tlus  soldier  branch  broke  up  is  extremely 
bacure,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  none  of 
lie  races  now  in  India  can  trace  their  lineage  to 
bat  tribe  of  Aryans,  though  most  of  the  Rajput 
iniilies  doubtless  belong  to  them.    Their  quarrels 
mongst  themselves  seem  to  have  led  to  their 
wn  destruction.    These  martial  Kshatriya  do  not 
ppear  to  have  adopted  Brahmanism  readily,  and 
he  Brahmans  to  overcome    them,  consecrated 
y  fire,  on  Mount  Abu,  a  warrior  body  who  still 
dinain,   and  are  known  as  the  four  Agnicula 
^put  tribes. 

Vyaaa  gives  but  fifty-seven  princes  of  the  Solar 
ne,  from  Vaivaswata  Menu  to  Rama ;  and  no  list 


six  royal  tribes.'  The  bard  Chund  says,  *0f 
the  thirty-six  races,  the  four  Agnicula  are  the 
greatest :  the  rest  are  bom  of  woman,  but  these 
from  fire.' 

Rama  of  the  Ramayana  is  described  as  the  son 
of  Ikshwaku  and  grandson  of  Menu.  His  original 
abode  is  described  as  the  mountains  of  the  west 
He  was  the  first  of  the  dynasties  of  Oudh.  And 
the  Solar  dynasty  held  sway  in  Ayodhya,  the 
modem  Oudh,  till  the  result  of  the  great  war,  the 
Mahabharata,  when  they  were  forced  to  give  way 
by  their  cousins  of  the  Lunar  line. 

The  Rajput  race  was  at  an  early  period  divided 
into  the  two  great  Solar  and  Lunar  dynasties, 
the  former  having  its  seat  of  empire  in  Oudh, 
and  the  latter  in  Dehli.  Struggles  for  the 
pre-eminence  were  cairied  on  with  sanguinary 
obstinacy  between  these  tribes.  To  fight,  was 
the  duty  of  the  Kshatriya,  as  Krishna  told 
the  hero  Ariuna,  smitten  with  sorrow  at  the 
idea  of  slaughtering  his  own  kinsmen  in  battle. 

*  0  Krishna,'  taid  the  hero,  *  1  seek  not  victory 
nor  a  kingdom.  I  will  not  fight !  What  shall  we 
do  with  a  kingdom,  or  with  life  itself,  when  wo 
have  slain  all  these  ? '  Krishna  had  no  such  qualms. 

*  You  belong,'  he  replied,  *  to  the  military  class, 
and  your  duly  is  to  fight.'    And  Arjuna  fought. 

The  dynasties  which  succeeded  the  great  beacons 
of  the  Solar  and  Lunar  races,  are  three  in  number, 
— 1st  the  Suryavansa,  descendants  of  Rama ;  2d. 
the  Induvansa,  descendants  of  Pandu  through 
Yudishtra;  3d.  the  Induvansa,  descendants  of 
Jarasandha,  monarch  of  Rajgraha.  The  Bhagavat 
and  Agni  Puranas  are  the  authorities  for  the  lines 
from  Rama  and  Jarasandha ;  while  that  of  Pandu 
is  from  the  Raj-Taringini  and  Rajaoli.  The 
existing  Rajput  tribes  of  the  Solar  race  claim 
descent  from  Lava  and  Cush,  the  two  elder  sons 
of  Rama ;  and  Colonel  Tod  does  not  believe  that 
any  existing  tribes  trace  their  ancestir  to  his 
other  children,  or  to  his  brothers,  ^om  the 
eldest  son  Lava,  the  rana  rulers  of  Mewar  claim 
descent;  so  do  the  Bir-gujar  tribe,  formerly 
powerful  within  the  confines  of  the  present 
Amber,  whose  representative  now  dwells  at  Anup- 
shahr  on  the  Ganges.  From  Cush  descended 
the  Cushwaha  princes  of  Nirwar  and  Amber, 
and  their  numerous  clans.    Amber,  though  the 
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first  in  power,  is  but  a  scion  of  Niiwar,  trans-  tree,  when  in  blossom,  is  a  perfect  ma&s  of  vb^ 
planted  about  tbe  9th  century,  whose  chief,  flowers.  It  grows  on  the  Animallays  (!26(K)  feet 
the  representative  of  the  celebrated  prince  Nala,  elevation),  also  on  the  Tinnevelly  ghats.  Whirii 
enjoys  but  a  small  district  of  all  his  ancient  in  leaf  only,  it  much  resembles  the  Spondxu 
possessions.    The  house  of  Marwar  also  claims  ,  man<;ifera. — Bt-dtlome,  FL  Stflv. 


descent  from  this  stem,  which  appears  to  originate 
in  an  error  of  the  genealogists  confounding  the 
race  of  Cush  with  the  Causika  of  Kanouj  aud 


fc>OLENOSTEMMA  AKGEL,  Argbel  of  Egypt, 
a  native  of  Syria.  The  leaves  are  purgatire,  ao^l 
are  employed  in  Egypt  to  adulterate  senna. — Ho^. 


CausambL  Nor  do  the  Solar  genealogists  iulmit  !  p.  5  ;  Siinmond*. 
this  assumed  pedigree.  The  Amber  prince  iu  his  ■  SOLFATARA,  theHwang-kungof  tbe  Chinese, 
genealogiestracesthedescent  of  the  Me  war  family  I  There  are  three  of  these  in  the  north  end  of 
from  Kama  to  Suiuitra  through  Lava,  the  eldest  Formosa.  There  are  also  solfatarasiu  the  Japanese 
brother,  and  not  through  Ciish,  as  in  some  copies  i  island  of  Kiu-siu,  and  at  the  south  end  of  Sat- 
(if  the  Puranas,  and  in  that  whence  Sir  William  ;  suma  is  the  burning  sulphur  island  of  Ivoo-sima. 


Jones  had  his  Hsts.  Whatever  dignity  attaches  to 
the  pedigree  claimed  by  the  Amber  prince,  every 
prince  and  every  Hindu  of  learning  admits  the  claims 
of  the  princes  of  Me  war  as  heir  to  the  chair  of  Rama ; 
anda  degree  of  reverence  has  consequently  attached, 
not  only  to  his  person,  but  to  the  seat  of  his 
power.  When  Madhaji  Smdia  was  called  by  the 
rana  to  reduce  a  traitorous  noble  in  Chitore,  such 
was  the  reverence  which  actuated  that  (in  other 
respects)  little  scrupulous  chieftain,  that  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  poiut  his  cannon  on  the 
Avails  within  which  consent  establislied  the  throne 
of  Rama.  The  rana  himself,  then  a  youth,  had  to 
begin  the  attack,  and  fired  a  cannon  against  his 
own  ancient  abode.  In  the  very  early  periods, 
the  princes  of  the  Solar  line,  like  the  Egyptians 
and  Romans,  combined  the  offices  of  the  priest- 
hood with  kingly  power,  and  this  whether  Brah- 
manical  or  Buddhist.  Many  of  the  royal  line, 
before  and  subsequent  to  Rama,  passed  great  part 
of  their  lives  as  ascetics ;  and  iu  ancient  sculpture 
and  drawings,  the  head  is  as  often  adorned  with 
the  braided  lock  of  the  ascetic,  as  with  the  diadem 
of  royalty.  Ferishta,  also,  translating  from  ancient 
authorities,  says  to  the  same  effect,  that  ^iu  the 
reign  of  Mahraj,  king  of  Kanouj,  a  Brahman  came 
from  Persia,  who  introduced  magic,  idolatry,  and 
the  worship  of  the  stars ; '  so  that  there  is  no  want 
of  authority  for  the  introduction  of  new  tenets  of 
faith.  Even  now  the  rana  of  Me  war  mingles 
spiritual  duties  with  those  of  royalty,  and  when 
he  attends  the  temple  of  the  tutelary  deity  of  his 
race,  he  performs  himself  all  the  othces  of  the 
high-priest  for  the  day.  In  this  point  a  strong 
resemblance  exists  to  many  of  the  races  of  anti- 
quity. There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  amongst 
the  Aryans,  whilst  they  were  approaching  India, 
and  whilst  the  worship  of  nature  under  the  Vedic 
system  of  religion  prevailed,  the  householder  was 
his  own  priest,  and  performed  all  the  religious 
duties  in  sacrifices  and  worship.  The  head  of  the 
house  was,  in  fact,  his  own  household  priest,  and 
to  the  present  day  every  head  of  a  Hindu  house 

Eerforms  all  the  religious  sacrifices  of  his  house- 
old.  —  \Vilson^9  Glossary;  Tod's  Eajastkan^ 
i.  p.  215. 

SOLE.  The  Plagusia  of  Tenasserim  is  a  small 
fish  of  the  sole  family,  that  grows  to  nine  inches 
or  a  foot  long.  It  has  no  pectoral  fins,  and  the 
dorsal,  caudal,  and  ventral  fins  are  united.  The 
natives  think  that  two  of  them  always  swim 
together,  with  their  flat,  uncoloured  sides  united. 
— Mason, 

SOLEGNATHUS  BLOCKIL  BUeker,  The  sea- 
needle  of  Block,  a  long,  spindle-shaped  fish,  with 
round,  needle-shaped  body. 

SOLENOCARFUS    INDICA.      W.  A.     This 


See  Sulphur. 

SOLOMON,  properly  Sulaiman  or  Sulimas. 
the  son  of  David,  was  king  over  the  Judah  ai^d 
Benjamin  tribes  of  the  Hebrews  or  Israelites.  He 
is  famed  in  history  for  building  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  for  his  great  wisdom  and  great  wealtk 
He  began  to  build  the  temple  B.G.  1014.  He 
founde<l  Hamath,  in  the  country  of  Galilee,  anl 
fortified  Tadmor  or  Palmyra  in  the  wildemeBd, 
and  many  other  cities  of  store  (1  Kings  ix.  18: 
2  Chronicles  viiL  4),  or  emporia,  for  tbe  coni- 
merce  of  India,  and  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  all  de 
surrounding  nations.  His  father  bad  introduced 
the  custom  of  a  vast  polygamy,  which  Solomoa 
continueJ.  His  commercial  transactdoDs  extended 
down  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Euphrates  valley,  to 
India  and  the  Aurea  Chersonesus. 

A  port  of  departure  and  arrival  was  Ezioo- 
geber  (1  Kings  ix.  26)  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  the  Hasn  Jabir  of  the  Arabs,  abo 
called  Kalat  Jabir  or  Castle  Jabir,  of  which  the 
vast  ruius  still  exist  not  far  from  the  ancient 
Roman  town  of  Beles.  Catafago  sa^  the  trans- 
lation ought  to  be,  *■  And  king  Solomon  made  a 
navy  of  ships  in  Ezion-geber,  besides  that  of  Elotb.' 
The  modern  Arab  name  of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra  is 
Sulaymaniyah.  Solomon  is  fabled  to  have  been 
king  not  only  of  men,  but  of  the  angels,  genii, 
elements,  beasts,  and  birds,  and  they  have  many 
traditions  as  to  the  queen  of  Shelm.  Solomons 
pools  are  three  large  reservoirs  built  on  the  dope 
of  a  hill  about  7  miles  S.  from  Jerusalem.  Solo- 
mon's temple  in  Jerusalem  was  dedicated  to  BasL 
and  all  the  idohtters  of  that  day  seem  to  have  held 
to  the  grosser  tenets  of  modem  Hinduism — 

'Peor  his  other  name,  when,  he  enticed 
Israel  in  Sittim,  on  their  march  from  Nile.' 

Solomon's  temple,  of  Kashmir,  stands  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  to  the  east  of  Srinuggnr  city.  Its 
height  is  6263  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. — 
Arrian,  Periplus,  p.  152;  Pennanfs  Hindusiam, 
i.  p.  4 ;  Tod^s  Rajagthan^  i  p.  76 ;  PanuUse  Loti, 
Book  I. 

SOLOMON  ISLANDS,  discovered  by  Dampier, 
1699,  form  an  extensive  chain  which  stretches  to 
the  N.W.  from  the  E.  point  of  San  GbristOTal 
Island,  in  lat.  lOJ**  S.  and  long.  162**  27'  E.,  to 
the  N.  point  of  Banka  Island,  in  lat.  5^  8.  and 
long.  Id^"*  38'  E.  lliey  are  part  of  the  extennve 
chain  which,  commencing  to  the  N.  of  New 
Hebrides,  extends  in  a  N.W.  direction  towardi 
New  Ireland,  and  thence  along  the  N.  side  d 
New  Guinea.  San  Christoval  or  Arsacides  is  the 
most  south-easterly.  The  people  are  caimibsk. 
They  murdered  Lieutenant  Bower  and  his  crew, 
and  massacred  the  native  assistants  of  Mr.  Brown, 
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.the  niibfliouary,  but  Mr.    Walter    Powell   lived 
amonffst  them. 

SOLOH  is  an  island  lying  to  the  east  of  Flores, 
and  to  the  north  of  Timor,  under  which  presid- 
ency of    Netherland    India   it  is  placed.     The 

•  inhabitants  of  the  coast  are  Muhammadans  in 
.  name,  but  they  are  hard  arrack  drinkers.  They  are 
\_  liardy  mariners  and  fishers.  The  village  which  most 

applies  itself  to  the  whale  fishery  is  Lamakera,  on 

the  north-east  part  of  the  island  of  Solor,   and 

lying  within  the  Strait.    They  are  remarkable  for 

their  skill  in  managing  their  prahu  and  canoes, 

and  are  the  most  expert  fiBhermen  in  these  seas, 

frequently  capturing    the  black-fish,    which  no 

other  fishermen  in   these  seas  will  venture  to 

.  attack.     The  blubber  or  fat  obtained  from  them 

is  used  as  food,  and  also  as  an  article  of  barter 

^  with  the  inland   inhabitants;   and  the  oil  and 

^  speimaceti  is  sometimes  disposed  off  to  the  Bughi 

'  and  Macassar  traders,  who  prefer  it  to  cocoanut 

•  oU  for  burning  in  their  prahus. — Journ.  Ind,  Arch., 
December  1850. 

SOLPUGA  ARANEOIDES  and  S.  intrepida 
are  two  species  of  Plialange  of  the  Kirghiz  steppe, 

'  uf  a  yellowish  or  reddiRh-brown  colour,  with  long 

hair.    The  bite  is  said  to  cause  death.     When 

walking,  it  seems  as  large  as  two  fists.    They  live 

in  the  sand. 

SOLT^KOFF,  Prince,  a  Russian  noble  who 

'  travelled  in  India  in  1841,  and  wrote  Voyage  dans 

-  rindie. 

SOMA  was  an  ancient  Aryan  rite,  a  sacrifice  to 

^-  Indra  (Zeus)  of  an  intoxicating  potion,  consisting 

^  of  fermented  juice  of  plants  mixed  with  milk. 

'  Soma  juice  and  its  effects  are  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  the  Vedas  (i.  pp.  21,  139,  ii.  pp.  169, 

'  233,  260,  iii.  p.  470).  The  Soma  sacrifice 
now-a-days  is  not  made  with  any  spirituous  fluid, 
but  in  Vedic  times  it  seems  to  have  been  a  dis- 
tilled alcoholic  fluid,  and  was  offered  to  their 

•  deities, — 

'The  goda  themselves  with  pleasure  feel 
King  Soma's  inflaence  o*er  them  steal ; 
And  Indra  once,  as  bards  have  told, 
Thus  sang  in  merrr  mood  of  old : — 
l^is  Soma  is  a  god  ;  he  cures 
The  sharpest  ills  that  man  endures : 
He  heals  the  sick,  the  sad  he  cheers, 
He  nerves  the  weak,  dispels  their  fears. 
The  faint  with  martial  ardour  fires, 
With  lofty  thoughts  the  bard  inspires, 
The  soul  from  earth  to  heaven  he  lifts, 
So  great  and  wondrous  are  his  gifts  : 
Men  feel  the  god  within  their  veins, 
And  cry  in  loud  exulting  strains,— 

"  We've  quaffed  the  Soma  bright, 

And  are  immortal  grown ; 

WeVe  entered  into  light, 

And  all  the  gods  have  known. 

What  mortal  now  can  harm, 

Or  foeman  vex  us  more  ? 

Through  thee  beyond  alarm, 

Immortal  god,  we  soar." ' 

The  Rig  Veda,  ix.  says,  *  The  purifying  Soma, 
like  the  sea  rolling  its  waves,  has  poured  forth 
songs,  and  hymns,  and  thoughts.'  Thus  per- 
sonified, the  Soma  god  bears  a  certain  analogy 
to  the  Greek  Dionysus  or  Bacchus.  The  two 
verses  above  are  a  nearly  literal  translation  of 
Rig  Veda,  viiL  48,  3.  The  Soma  plant  of  the 
Vedas  is  the  Sarcostemma  viminafe,  a  leafless 
asclepiad,  with  white  flowers  in  terminal  umbels, 
whicn  appear  during  the  rains  in  the  Dekhan. 


It  was  gathered  by  moonlight,  hence  its  name, 
from  Soma,  Sansk.,  the  moon,  and  carried  to  their 
homes  on  carts  drawn  by  rams,  and  a  fermented 
liquor  was  prepared  by  mixing  its  juic,  strained 
through  a  sieve  of  goat's  hair,  with  barley  and 
clarified  butter  or  ghi.  Tliis  beer  or  wine  was 
used  at  nil  their  religious  festivals,  and  was  used 
by  the  rishis  at  their  meals. 

Indra,  according  to  Bunsen  (iii.  p.  587,  8,  iv. 
p.  459),  is  the  prototype  of  Zeus,  and  was  a 
personification  of  ether.  The  Soma  juice  is  the 
oblation  or  libation  of  the  Vedic  worship,  and  the 
Homa  of  the  Parsee;  and  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson 
(Introduction  to  the  Rig  Veda, p. 36)  says,  ^Almost 
the  whole  of  the  Soma  Veda  is  devoted  to  its 
eulogy,  and  this  is  no  doubt  little  more  than  a 
repetition  of  the  Soma  Mandala  of  the  Rig  Veda.^ 
The  veneration  of  the  Soma  plant  does  not  appear 
to  have  proceeded  from  any  worship  of  the  moon 
or  planets,  which  are  not,  like  the  sun,  objects 
of  special  adoration  in  the  Veda.  The  Soma  is 
mentioned  in  Menu,  iiL  pp.  85,  158,  180,  197, 
257,  V.  p.  9G,  vii.  p.  7,  ix.  p.  129,  x.  p.  88,  xi. 
pp.  7,  12.  All  the  ancestors  of  the  Brahmaiis  are 
styled  Soma-pa,  *  moon-plant  drinkers ; '  and  the 
Soma  sacrificial  priests,  the  Soma  Yaji  and 
Soma  Devi. 

Hang  says  the  Homa  was  a  nasty  drink.  Win- 
dischmann  suggests  that  the  Soma  plant  may  be 
identical  with  Uie  gogard  tree,  which  enlightened 
the  eyes,  and  Ampelus,  the  vine  of  Bacchus,  is  also 
mentioned. — Bunsen^ s  Egypt; Rig  Veda;  Willianur 
Nala,  p.  247. 

SOMA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  the  son  of  the 
Rishi  Atri  by  his  wife  Anasuya,  but  also  said  to 
be  son  of  Dhamia  and  Prabhakara.  He  married  27 
daughteis  of  Daksha  (which  are  the  27  lunar 
asterisms).  He  carried  off  Tara,  wife  of  Brihaspati 
(Jupiter),  who  bore  a  son,  and  named  him  Buaha, 
the  parent  of  the  Luuar  race.  Soma,  also  Chandra, 
the  moon,  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  the  Vedas  in  con- 
nection with  the  Soma  plant,  but  in  the  Mahabha- 
rata  is  the  my  thical  progenitor  of  the  great  Luuar 
race  of  Bharata.  These  heavenly  bodies  entered 
into  the  elemental  worship  of  the  Vedic  times. — 
Dowson, 

SOMA  DEVA  BHATTA,  of  Kashmir,  collected 
the  popidar  stories  current  in  his  time,  and  pub- 
lished them  towards  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
centiury,  under  the  title  of  Katha-earit-sagara,  the 
Ocean  of  the  Rivers  of  Stories. 

SOMA  J  H.  From  the  religious  scepticism  which 
18  the  most  remarkable  result  of  western  education 
in  British  India,  has  sprung  several  sects  among 
the  more  thoughtful  and  earnest  of  the  Hindus. 
The  Brahmo  society  resembles  in  its  organization 
of  preachers,  members,  and  hearers,  the  various 
sects  of  Christians.  They  eschew  idolatry  in  every 
form,  build  chapels  on  the  model  of  a  Christian 
church,  and,  except  that  the  Bible  is  seldom  referred 
to,  and  Christ  is  only  treated  as  a  great  and  good 
man,  would  seem  to  be  an  Indian  form  of  tbeism. 
They  have  fixed,  paid  ministers,  lay  itinerating 
agents,  who  receive  no  salary  for  their  labour  of 
love,  and  have  adopted  the  missionary  agency  of 
the  European  churches,  and  send  out  trained 
missionaries  for  the  propagation  of  theism.  The 
census  of  1881  showed  their  numbers  in  British 
India  to  be  1147,  energetic,  well-informed,  and 
respected  of  their  countrymen,  amongst  them 
men  of  social  position  and  wealth. 
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Somali,  to  the  Routh  of  Cape  Guardafui,  between 
the  equator  and  lat.  1 1°  N. ;  on  the  weat  is  separated 
from  the  Galh  nations  by  the  Jiib,  a  lai^^e  and 
fertilizing  streiim  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Southern  Abyssinia,  and  debouches  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Capt  Speke  states  that  the  Somali  are 
the  descendants  of  a  band  of  Muhammadans  who 
were  driven  from  Mecca  in  a.d.  1413,  and  crossed 
over  to  their  present  site,  from  which  the  Galla 
and  Abyasinians  were  subsequently  dispossessed. 
The  Somali  in  their  own  land  are  pastoral  nomades, 
but  have  settled  villages  on  the  coast  line,  with  a 
patriarchal  government.  When  the  mother  perishes 
in  child-birth,  the  parents  claim  a  certain  sum 
from  the  man  that  killed  their  daughter.  Twins, 
here  called  Wapacha,  and  by  the  Arabs  of  Zan- 
zibar Shukul,  are  usually  sold  or  exjosed  in  the 
jungle,  as  amongst  the  Ibos  of  West  Africa.  A 
moSier,  when  carrying  her  offspring,  bears  in  her 
hand  a  kirangozi,  a  guide  or  guardian,  in  the  form 
of  two  sticks  a  few  inches  in  length,  bound  with 
bands  of  parti-coloured  beads.  This  article,  made 
by  the  Mganga  or  medicine-man,  is  placed  at 
night  under  the  child's  hea'l,  and  is  earned  about 
till  it  has  passed  the  first  stage  of  life.  They  trade 
at  Berbcra  and  other  places  on  their  coast,  or  sail 
to  Aden  during  the  N.E.  monsoon,  bringing  gum, 
myrrh,  ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  etc.  They  are  a 
good-tempered,  though  indolent  race,  but  easily 
excited  to  anger.  In  Aden  they  are  inveterate 
thieves  and  gamblers.  They  are  handsome,  active, 
and  long-limbed,  with  woollv  hair,  capable  of 
undergoing  great  privation  and  fatigue.  In  1827, 
a  British  vessel  trading  at  Berbera  was  plundered 
by  the  Habr  Owul  tribe  of  Soma)'  Berbera  is 
a  port  to  the  east  of  Zaila  and  Tajowra,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  Aden.  In  consequence  of 
unhealthy  winds,  it  is  deserted  for  six  months 
every  year.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is 
visited  by  caravans  of  diflferent  tribes  from  the 
interior  of  Africa.  A  vessel  of  war  was  sent  to 
punish  the  tribe  for  the  outrage  which  they  had 
committed.  On  6th  February  1827,  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  conmierce  was  signed  by  the  elders  of 
the  tribe.  An  expedition  was  sent  in  1854  to 
explore  the  country  between  Berbera  and  Zanzi- 
bar, but  on  the  18th  April  1855  the  party  were 
suddenly  attacked  by  Somali  of  the  El  Moosa 
tribe  ;  two  British  officers  were  wounded,  one  was 
killed,  and  the  entire  property  of  the  expedition 
was  carried  off.  The  murderers  were  not  dfelivered 
up,  but  a  treaty  was  entered  into.  In  1855,  the 
elders  of  the  Habr  Gerhagi  and  the  Habr  Taljala 
tribes  of  Somali  entered  into  an  engagement 
with  the  Political  Resident  at  Aden  to  prohibit 
the  slave    trade.  —  Aitcheson's  Treaties,  vii.  p. 

819. 

SOMENDILLA.  Tam.,  Maleal.  The  Berrya 
ammonilla  tree,  yielding  the  most  useful  wood  in 
Ceylon  for  naval  purposes.  It  is  commonly  called 
Halmilile  and  Hameniel  by  the  Dutch  and  Portu- 
guese. It  grows  straight,  from  20  to  40  feet  high, 
and  from  12  to  80  inches  in  diameter.  Superior 
to  any  wood  for  capstan  bars,  cross  and  truasel- 
trees,  cask-staves,  battens  for  yards,  fishes  for 
masts,  boat-building,  etc  At  Madras  it  is  highly 
valued  for  coach-work,  from  the  toughness  and 
fineness  of  its  grain.  It  is  the  Trincomalee  wood 
of  commerce. — Edye,  /Jeylott. 

SOMESWARA  or  Somnath,  lord  of  the  moon, 


SOM.\L  or  Boer-us-Somal,  the  country  (f  the    a  title  of  Siva ;  also  applied  to  Suiya,  thf  son-goi 
...    .V .    *  «.      ^.    .._,  .  ^^. --7V)dV  rr.p.  508. 

SOMNATH  or  Somanath  ia  an  Bnctenttowi 
situated  in  lat  27°  7'  N.,  and  long.  71'  S4'  E-,at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  a  bay  on  the  south  coatf 
of  the  peninsula  of  Kattyawar,  in  the  BonbT 
Presidency.  The  western  headland  of  tbe  an 
bay  is  occupied  by  the  port  of  Virawal,  nM 
gives  to  the  locality  its  more  common  name  of 
Virawal  Pattan,  also  known  as  Deo  Pattan,  Psi- 
tan  Somanath,  Somnath  Pattan,  Prabhas  PiittiL 
On  the  west,  the  plain  is  covered  with  Mnhai- 
madan  tombs ;  on  the  east  are  numerous  Hinli 
shrines  and  monuments. 

The  country  near  Somnath  ia  full  of  memoriiii 
of  Krishna,  and  at  a  spot  to  tbe  east  of  the  dtr. 
near  the  union  of  three  beautiful  streams,  tk 
body  of  the  hero  is  said  to  have  been  baiMi 
Before  its  capture  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  A.D.  1(S4- 
1026,  little  IS  known  of  the  history  of  SomnatiL 

The  country  of  Soreth,  a  province  of  the  peaii- 
sula  of  Gujerat,  now  more  generally  known  wk 
the  name  of  Kattyawar,  is  celebrated  in  tJR 
Puranas  for  containing  five  inestimable  \it^ 
ings.  First,  the  river  Gumti ;  second,  bcantif.: 
women ;  third,  good  horses ;  fourth,  SomMife; 
and  fifth,  Dwarka.  Among  the  many  places  a 
Soreth  that  are  held  sacred  by  the  Hindus,  Sod- 
nath  Pattan  has  always  been  one  of  the  bm 
remarkable.  It  stands  one  or  two  miles  fromtb 
sea,  at  the  junction  of  three  rivers,  the  Ham 
Kupula,  and  Sersutty,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles 
to  the  east  of  the  port  of  BelawuL  Somanatiicf 
Someswara  is  a  name  of  the  type  of  Sira.^:^ 
the  worship  of  Siva  under  this  type  preTsiW 
throughout  India  at  least  as  early  as  the  5th  ar 
6th  century.  The  Somanath  idol,  in  fact,  was  ok 
of  the  twelve  great  lingams  then  set  up  in  Taiioas 
parts  of  India,  several  of  which  were  desut^ 
by  the  early  Muhammadan  conquerors;  aoditim 
been  mentioned  that  Somnath  temple  waatk 
counterpart  of  Baalbek ;  and  the  idol  is  related  to 
have  been  brought  to  India  from  tbe  Kaba,  @ 
the  advent  of  Mahomed.  Brahmantcal  reeox^ 
however,  refer  it  to  the  time  of  Krishna.  Sooft- 
nath  is  the  title  of  Swayam-nath,  or  self-existing. 
and  tbe  religion  was,  of  old,  common  to  Anta 
and  India :  and  there  is  reason  for  believing,  vitft 
the  early  Muhammadan  authorities  ass^  rii 
that  the  Lat,  worshipped  by  the  idolaters  of  Meed 
was  a  similar  deity  to  the  Swayam-n^th  of  tfai 
Hindus.  The  idol  itsdf ,  Somnath,  is  stated  to  ix 
one  of  the  twelve  symbols  of  Siva,  which  an 
said  by  Hindus  to  have  descended  from  heaTen  to 
the  esfth.  The  temple  of  the  idol  was  sapp(»i6d 
by  56  pillars  in  rows,  the  idol  was  of  polishtiii 
stone,  about  five  cubits  high,  of  proportioDate 
thickness,  and  two  cubits  were  below  groaiuL 
General  Cunningham  says  the  Pattan  ^mnatk 
temple  of  Siva  enshrined  a  figure  of  tlie  godi 
bearing  a  crescent  on  his  head,  as  Sonmatb, 
or  the  lord  of  the  moon.  This  appelli^on  vis 
therefore  the  proper  name  of  the  temple,  and  not 
of  the  city,  which  he  concludes  must  have  beea 
Elapura  or  Brawal,  the  modern  Virawal. 

llie  image  was,  according  to  Muhammadan 
authors,  destroyed  by  Mahmud ;  but  in  late  yean, 
Ahalia  Bhai,  the  widow  of  a  prince  of  the  MahnM 
family  of  Holkar,  erected  a  new  temple  on  the  extfj 
site  of  that  which  was  demolished.  A  symbol  w 
Siva  Mahadeo  has  been  placed  in  this  teajk. 
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irhich  is  deemed  peculiarly  propitious  to  those 
irho  desire  offspring.  Not  far  from  this,  the 
iindu  pilgrim  is  shown  a  solitary  pipal  tree,  on 
he  hazuE  of  the  Saraswati  river,  which  he  is  assured 
(tands  on  the  exact  spot  where  the  Sri  Krishen 
wceived  the  mortal  wound  from  an  arrow,  that 
erminated  his  incamation. 

About  a  century  after  their  expulsion  from  Balabhi, 
ibout  A.D.  758,  Bappa  or  Vappaka  founded  a  new 
lingdom  at  Chitore,  and  his  son  Guhila  or  G  uhaditya 
^Ye  to  his  tribe  the  new  nameof  Gnhilawator Gahi- 
ot,  by  which  they  are  still  known.  About  the  same 
ime  a  chief  of  the  Ghaura  tribe,  named  Ban  raja, 
ir  the  jungle  lord,  founded  a  city  on  the  bank  of 
he  Saraswati,  about  70  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
ilount  Abu,  oalled  Anhalwara  Pattan,  which  soon 
)ecame  the  most  famous  place  in  Western  India. 
Somewhat  earlier,  or  about  A.D.  720,  Krishna, 
he  Pahlava  prince  of  the  Peninsula,  built  the  fort 
)f  Elapura,  the  beauty  of  which,  according  to 
he  inscriptioD,  astonished  the  immortals.  In  it 
\e  established  an  image  of  Sira  adorned  with  the 
crescent.  Following  this  clue,  General  Cunning- 
lam  inclines  to  identify  Elapura  with  the  famous 
»ty  of  Somnath,  which,  as  the  capital  of  the 
Peninsula,  was  usually  called  Pattan  Somnath. 
General  Cunningham  takes  it  to  be  the  same  as 
Slapura  or  Elawar,  which,  by  a  transposition  that 
B  very  common  in  India,  would  become  Erawal. 
rhus  Nar-sinh  has  become  Ran-si,  and  Banod  is 
ised  indifferently  with  Narod,  and  the  ancient 
ITaful  is  the  modem  Elur  or  Ellora. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Vedas,  Puranas,  and 
»ther  Brahmanical  books  to  illustrate  the  origin 
md  history  of  the  Somnath  temple.  The  earliest 
lotice  is  contained  in  the  Irief  account  of  the 
nccessful  campaign  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  Ac- 
K>rding  to  Ferishta,  the  fortified  city  of  Somnath 
ras  situated  on  a  narrow  peninsula,  washed 
^n  three  sides  by  the  sea.  It  was  the  residence 
4  the  raja,  and  NaharwaU  (a  transposition  of 
inhalwara)  was  then  only  a  frontier  city  of 
Tujerat.  This  agrees  with  the  native  histories, 
rhich  place  (he  close  of  the  Saura  or  Chaura 
lynasty  of  Anhalwara  in  S.  998,  or  a.d.  941, 
vhen  the  sovereignty  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
)ha]ukya  prince,  Mula  raja,  who  became  the 
Mutimonnt  ruler  of  Somnath  and  Anhalwara. 
¥hen  the  Somnath  temple  was  plundered  by 
lahmud  of  Ghazni  in  a.d.  1024,  Byram  Deo 
Brahma  Deva)  of  Gujerat  was  de|>osed.  Mahmud 
eft  Ghazni,  on  his  expedition  against  Somnath,  in 
September  a.d.  1024 ;  his  numerous  army  was 
ccompanied  by  crowds  of  volunteers,  the  flower  of 
he  sonth  of  Turkestan.  Ajmir  and  Anhalwara 
bII  before  him.  Advancing  against  Somnath,  for 
wo  days  his  most  devoted  followers  were  beaten 
ioadlong  back  by  the  valour  of  the  Rajputs  fight- 
[ig  for  hearth  and  altar.  On  the  third  day, 
fahmud  led  a  furious  charge  in  person,  5000 
Itndus  lav  dead,  and  the  day  was  won.  When 
«  entered  the  shrine  of  Someswara,  he  beheld  a 
aperb  edifice  of  hewn  stone,  its  lofty  roof  sup- 
lorted  by  pUlars  curiously  carved  and  set  with 
^edous  stones.  In  the  adytum,  to  which  no 
xtemal  light  penetrated,  and  which  was  illumin- 
ted  only  by  a  lamp  suspended  from  the  centre 
y  a  golden  chain,  appeared  the  symbol  of  Somes- 
wara, a  stone  cylinder  which  rose  9  feet  in  height 
bove  the  floor  of  the  temple,  and  penetrated  6  feet 
elow  it.  Two  fragments  of  this  object  of  idolatrons 


worship  were,  at  the  king's  order,  taken  off,  that 
one  might  be  thrown  at  the  threshold  of  the  public 
mosque,  and  the  other  at  the  court  gate  of  his 
own  palace  of  Ghazni.  Otlier  fragments  were 
reserved  to  grace  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and 
Medina.  The  tradition  says  that  while  Mahmud 
was  thus  employed,  a  crowd  of  Brahmans  offered 
an  enormous  ransom  if  the  king  would  desist  from 
further  mutilation.  Mahmud  hesitated,  but,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  he  exclaimed  that  he  would  bo 
known  by  posterity  not  as  the  idol-seller,  but  as 
the  destroyer.  The  work  of  deetniction  then 
continued,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  in 
the  vaults  below  the  adytum  of  untold  treasures. 
Thus  fell  Somnath.  But  this  traditional  story  is 
quite  unworthy  of  credence;  the  linga  is  never 
hollow.  Its  gates  were  taken  to  the  mosque  of 
Ghazni,  from  which  they  were  removed  when  the 
British  troops  returned  from  the  occupation  of  that 
country  in  1842. 

After  the  time  of  Mahmud,  Somnath  would 
appear  to  have  been  abandoned  by  its  rulers  in 
favour  of  Anhalwara,  which  is  mentioned  as  the 
capital  of  Gujerat  in  the  time  of  Muhammad 
Ghori  and  his  successor  Aibeq.  It  was  still  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  in  a.h.  697,  or  a.d.  1297, 
when  the  country  was  invaded  by  the  army  of 
Ala-ud-Din,  Muhammad  Khilji,  which  occupied 
Anhalwara,  and  annexed  the  province  to  the 
empire  of  Dehli. — PostaiCs  Western  India ;  Birtfg 
Hist,  of  Gujerat ;  CunninghanCe  Geog.  of  India ; 
Prinsep;  History  of  Persia;  Wilson;  Town,  Outram 
and  Havelock ;  Imp.  Gaz, 

SOMNATHPUK,  a  village  in  Mysore  State, 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Prasanna  Chenna 
Kesava.  An  inscription  at  the  Entrance  shows 
that  it  was  completed  in  1270  by  a  prince  of  the 
Balhila  dynasty.  The  whole  is  most  elaborately 
ornamented,  and  the  structure  is  completed  by 
three  siminas  or  pyramidal  towers  surmounting 
the  triple  shrioc.  Round  the  exterior  base  are 
portrayed  the  leading  incidents  in  the  Ramayana, 
Mahabharata,  and  HhagaYota,  carved  in  relief  in 
potstone,  the  termination  of  each  chapter  and 
section  being  indicated  respectively  by  a  closed 
and  half -closed  door.  The  number  of  separate 
sculptured  images  is  74.  The  workmanship  is 
attributed  to  Jackanacbari,  the  famous  sculptor 
and  architect  of  the  Ballala  kings,  under  whom 
Hindu  art  in  Mysore  reached  its  culminating  point. 
There  is  also  at  Somnathpur  a  large  temple  to 
Siva  in  ruins. — Imp,  Gaz, 

SON.  To  have  a  son,  a  male  child,  is  the  great 
desire  of  the  married  Hindu ;  and  if  a  son  be  not 
bom,  he  may  adopt  one.  The  Sanskrit  word 
meaning  a  son  is  eaid  to  mean  deliverer  from  hell, 
since  the  son  dellTers  his  father  from  hell  (Menu, 
ix.  p.  138).  This  accounts  for  the  extreme  desire 
entertained  by  the  Hindus  for  male  offspring. 
Thus  Bhima,  like  Dasaratha  in  the  Ramayana,  and 
many  others,  performed  the  holiest  acts  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  a  son.  The  son  alone  by  the 
offering  of  the  funeral  libation  (Srad'ha)  is  sup- 
posed to  procure  rest  for  the  departed  spirit  of 
the  father.  The  Hindu  law  recognised  12  kinds 
of  sons.  A  son  may  be  bom  of  a  wife  or  adopted. 
Tlie  Dattaka  putra,  or  adopted  son,  properly  re- 
nounces all  claim  to  direct  inheritance  from  his 
natural  father  and  paternal  relations,  except 
through  any  affinity  he  may  have  acquired  through 
bis  adopted  father. —  WiUiams'  Nala^  p.  178. 
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SON  or  Sugan,  in  Sind,  ib  a  kind  of  diTination 
by  meanfi  of  the  poflition  of  birds  and  beasts,  their 
cry,  the  direction  of  their  flight,  and  other  such 
particulars. 

SONAI.  Hind.  Water  in  which  the  jute  plants 
hare  been  steeped. 

SONAR,  Hind.,  from  Sona,  gold,  a  worker 
in  gold  and  silver.  One  of  the  five  artisan  castes 
of  the  Hindus,  the  other  four  being  the  blacksmith, 
coppersmith,  stone-mason,  and  carpenter.  The 
Sonar,  or  goldsmith,  is  a  caste  or  hereditary 
aTocation.  He  is  not  a  jeweller,  but  an  artisan, 
and  works  entirely  by  weight,  charging  from  one 
anna  to  one  rupee  per  rupee  of  the  out-turned 
manufactured  article,  the  rate  yaryitig  according  to 
his  skill  or  the  art  required, the  etiindard  of  intrinsic 
Talue  being  that  of  payment.  The  Sonar  usually 
has  the  gold  or  silver  with  which  he  is  to  work 
delivered  to  him,  and  he  must  return  in  the  orna- 
ment the  same  quality  and  quantity  he  received. 
He  cannot  work  with  much  alloy,  which  is  the 
best  security  against  fraud,  and  his  best  work  is 
with  the  purest  gold  and  silver,  and  in  these  the 
metal  is  treated  with  quicksilver  again  and  again, 
until  it  has  become  soft  and  perfectly  ductile.  The 
Kanari  *  Panchala '  and  the  Kokanasth  *  Sonar  * 
claim  to  be  Brahmans.  They  wear  the  sacred 
cord,  and  have  the  Yedas  read  to  them  by  their 
own  priests.  The  Sonar  of  the  south  of  India  all 
claim  to  be  of  higher  birth  than  the  Brahmans. 
In  Benares  they  claim  to  derive  their  origin  from 
tiie  Kshatriyas. 

SONARGAON,  in  the  Dacca  district,  the 
aficient  Muhammadan  capital  of  Eastern  Bengal, 
but  now  an  insignificant  village  called  Painam, 
situated  about  two  miles  from  the  Brahmaputra, 
in  Ut.  28°  89'  45°  N.,  and  long.  90°  88'  20"  E.  It 
was  here  that  Azim  Shah,  the  son  of  Sikandar, 
proclaimed  his  independence,  and  invited  the  poet 
Hafiz  to  his  court.  The  town  gave  its  name  to  one 
of  the  three  great  sarkars  or  provinces. — Imp.  Gaz, 

SONARI,  a  little  village  situated  on  a  low  spur 
of  a  sandstone  hill  between  the  Betwa  and  Besali 
rivers,  6  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Sanchi,  21  miles 
N.E.  of  Bbopal.  It  contains  numerous  Buddhist 
topes.    See  Bbika. 

SONCHUS  CILIATUS.    Lam.    Sow  thistle. 
SonchnB  oleraoeus,  Saab.,  Wight  Iconts, 

Dodak,  ....    Hind.  I  Etrinta, Tbl. 

Ka't  mulingi  kiri,    .  Tam.  |  Adavi  mullangi,  .    .      ,, 

A  native  of  Europe,  up  to  8500  feet,  of  the 
Panjab,  also  of  Peninsular  India.  It  yields  a 
milky  jtdce  on  incision.  Cattle  are  fond  of  it 
Used  in  the  Neilgherries  as  a  pot-herb  by  the 
natives.  Also  the  Kashmir  people  are  said  to  use 
it  as  a  vegetable ;  and  it  is  probably  the  dwarf  sow 
thistle,  the  shoots  of  which  the  Ladakhi  use  in  a 
similar  way,  according  to  Moorcroft,  though  this 
may  be  the  Tragopogon. 

Sonchus  Orizensis. 


Bhangra, . 
Kali  bhangra, 


Hind. 


»> 


Dnghdika, 
Sahadevi, 


Hind. 


»> 


Bari  (H.)  Jangli-tamakn.  Similar  to  Lactuca 
in  its  properties.— jPoweW;  Jaffrey;  Stewart,  M.D, 

SONDI  A.  The  principal  among  the  illegitimate 
Rajputs  in  Central  India,  of  mixed  caste,  are  the 
Sondia,  who  have  spread  from  Sondwarra  in 
Malwa  (a  country  to  which  the^  give  the  name) 
to  many  adjoining  districts.  This  tribe  is  divided 
into  many  families,  which  take  their  name  from 
Rajput  ancestors;   but  all  intermarry.     Second 
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marriages  among  their  women  are  very  oota&oB, 
and  from  the  strict  usages  of  the  Rajpais  upon 
this  point,  there  is  none  on  which  Ikey  deen  tke 
Sondia  to  have  so  degraded  the  race  from  vlndk 
they  are  descended.  The  Sondia  have  beeo  eitkr 
cultivators  or  plunderers,  according  to  the  itROfth 
or  weakness  of  the  government  over  them ;  \fA 
they  have  always  had  a  predatory  tendencj,  aad 
have  cherished  its  habits  even  when  oUiged  to 
subsist  by  agriculture.  Their  dress  is  heutj  tfae 
same  as  that  of  the  other  inhabitants,  though  Ikf 
imitate  in  some  degree  the  Rajputs  in  the  sbapr 
of  their  turbands.  They  are,  in  geneiaL  robw 
and  active,  but  rude  and  ignorant  to  a  d^m. 
No  race  cau  be  more  despised  and  dreaded  ttui 
the  Sondia  are  by  the  other  inhabitants  of  tiv 
country.  A  considerable  number  occupy  ik 
districts  of  Dig  Puch-pabar  and  Gangrar  or  Cbov* 
mela.  They  are  Hindus,  but  abstaining  frcw  the 
flesh  of  kine  is  their  only  feature.  TbeydnaL 
use  opium,  and  are  of  vicious  habits ;  their  wonwi 
are  bold  and  immoral ;  uidows  remarry.  Doiiif 
the  rebellion  of  1857-68,  they  gave  considenUr 
trouble.  Another  tribe,  the  Bhilalah,  who  hut 
sprung  from  Rajputs  of  the  Bhil  tribe,  d^fc 
their  name  from  associating  with  the  Bhik,  amoei 
whom,  from  the  superior  rank  of  their  sires,  Hbtj 
obtain  respect  and  consequence.  The  chiefs  i 
:  the  Bhils  in  the  Viudhya  mountains  are  almoslai 
Bhilalah.  This  class  combine  with  the  pride  a»i 
pretensions  of  the  Rajputs  the  cunning  Mil 
roguery  of  the  Bhils ;  and  appear  to  be,  alno^ 
without  exception,  a  debauched  and  igooa^ 
race,  often  courageous  from  constant  exposr 
to  danger,  but  invariably  marked  by  an  eqai 
want  of  honour  and  of  shame.  The  Bhilalah  »d 
Sondia  chiefs  were  the  only  robbers  in  )ial*i< 
whom  under  no  circumstances  travellen  co^ 
trust.  There  are  oaths  of  a  sacred  but  obmc 
kind  among  those  that  are  Rajputs,  or  who  Imm^ 
their  blood,  which  are  almost  a  disgrace  to  take, 
but  which,  it  is  asserted,  the  basest  was  never 
known  to  break,  before  Mundroop  Singh,  a  fS^ 
alah,  and  some  of  his  associates,  phmderenoa 
the  Nerbadda,  showed  the  example. — Malcol»* 
Central  India,  ii.  pp.  15,  153. 

SONDRI  BRElil  or  Sondi  Breri,  ao  eUof 
and  flowing  spring  near  the  Berengi  river  ii 
Kashmir.  It  appears  about  the  vernal  eqainoL 
It  seems  to  be  an  underground  continuation  of  tk 
Berengi  river. 

SONE.  The  fishermen  settled  along  the  oo>^ 
from  Gheriah  to  the  north,  near  Sunt,  and  at 
Colaba,  in  Bombay,  are  Koli  of  the  Sone  tribe;  i 
few  of  them  are  mariners,  but  the  vessels  mmt  ^ 
manned  by  natives,  the  Sone  fearing  to  lose  caste, 
which  would  take  place  did  they  sail  with  Eoiv- 
peans.  The  chief  Fatel  of  this  tribe  resides  t^ 
Angria  ;  he  is  looked  on  as  a  legislator,  beiDg«B- 
dowed  with  power  to  adjust  die  a£Fain  of  tk 
Sone  Koli,  settle  their  disputes,  etc.  The  vomes 
of  the  Sone  KoU  wear  choli  or  jackets,  and  liate 
a  number  of  glass  bangles  on  their  left  Jniid; 
they  are  freaueutly  seen  in  Bombay  ma^ 
their  husbands  in  fishing  and  oanying  ^^^^ 
market  When  they  marry,  the  ornaments  flutii 
were  intended  to  adorn  their  right  wrists  an  tear 
secrated,  and  thrown  into  the  sea  as  an  offeriiV^ 
the  deity  who  presides  over  that  element,  and  » 
invocation  to  defend  her  husband  from  the  dugeit 
of  the  ocean.    Not  a  caste  meeting  of  the  ^ 


SONK. 


SONMEANEE. 


loU  can  take  place  without  large  potations  of 
lahwa  flower  arrack  being  imbibed ;  and  they  fre- 
uently  give  any  quantity  of  fish  for  half  a  tumbler 
f  raw  brandy.  The  chief  tribes  of  Koli  are  the 
taj,  Solesy,  Tonkry,  the  Dhour,  Dungry,  the  Bhil, 
lullar,  the  Ahir,  Murvy,  and  the  Soue  Koli,  with 

few  others.  In  Bombay,  Tannah,  Bhewndi, 
[[allian,  Bassein,  Daman,  etc.,  are  a  number  of 
Christian  Koli,  said  to  have  been  of  the  Sone 
ection,  and  to  have  been  forcibly  converted  by 
he  Portaguese,  but,  terrified  by  the  cholera  in 
820-21,  a  portion  reverted  to  paganism. 

SONE,  a  tributary  to  tiie  Ganges.  It  rises  on 
Ue  Amarkantak  table-land,  in  lat.  22^  41'  N.,  and 
^ngr.  82''  T  £.,  3500  feet  above  the  sea.  Length, 
65  miles;  receives  the  KoeL,  140  ;  Kunher,  130  ; 
^ohila,  100  miles.  Including  the  Phalgu  and 
»fcher  rivers  falling  into  the  Ganges  above  Bajmahal, 
r2,O00  square  miles  drained.  The  navigation  of 
he  river  is  not  considered  available.  It  is  the 
ihief  tributary  of  the  Granges  on  its  right  bank. 
rhe  Amarkantak  table -land  also  supplies  the 
lources  of  the  Nerbadda  and  the  Mahaniadi,  and  is 
Deluded  in  a  tract  of  wild  country  transferred  to 
he  state  of  Rewah.  In  the  rainy  season  native 
>oats  of  largo  tonnage  occasionally  proceed  for  a 
^hort  distance  up  stream  ;  but  navigation  is  even 
'hen.  rendered  dangerous  by  the  extraordinary 
violence  of  the  stream,  and  during  the  rest  of 
lie  year  becomes  impossible,  owing  to  the  small 
lepth  of  water.  There  is  one  characteristic  com- 
uon  to  the  Baghel  of  Rewah,  the  Bundela  of 
Bandelkhand,  and  the  Rajput  of  Gwalior  and 
Mlalwa,  a  dislike  to  labour  or  service  away  from 
their  homes;  they  generally  leave  tilling  of  the 
K>il  to  the  servile  classes,  and  are  regarded  as  the 
beads  of  the  local  society.  Many  of  the  Rajputs 
in  the  states  of  Central  India  give  themselves  up 
bo  sloth  and  the  immoderate  use  of  opium.  In 
Malwa,  Bhopal,  Ujjain,  Mundipur,  Rutlam,  Dhar, 
Jowra,  Augur,  Nemuch,  Snoojawulpur,  and 
Bhilsa  are  the  principal  marts.  It  is  the  Hyrani- 
abhya  of  the  ancient  Magadha  and  Prachii,  and 
the  Erranaboas  of  Strabo,  Arrian,  and  Pliny. 
Palibothra  was  situated,  as  stated  by  Megasthenes, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  Erranaboas, 
and  it  is  believed  to  be  the  modem  Patna,  the 
same  as  the  Pataliputra  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim 
Hi  wen  Thsuig.— 7V.  of  Hind,  i.  p.  225. 

SONG. 

Bir, Hkb.  I  Sur,  Oata, .    .    .   Sansk. 

Qeet, HiMD.  | 

Out  of  the  64  sciences  of  the  Hindus,  five,  Nos. 
22  to  26,  belong  to  music,  viz.  the  modulation  of 
Bounds,  art  of  playing  on  stringed  instruments,  of 
playing  on  wind  instruments,  of  beating  the  tam- 
bourine, and  of  beating  the  cymbals.  The  musical 
notation  extensively  used  by  Curwen  resembles 
the  Hindu  system.  Sir  William  Jones*  Essay  on 
the  Musical  Notes  of  the  Hindus  was  publishei  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  p.  55, 
and  J.  D.  Patterson  on  the  Gramal,  or  Musical 
Scales  of  the  Hindus,  ibid.  ix.  p.  445;  and  the 
chi^  points  established  in  these  essays  are  thus 
given  m  the  fourth  volume  of  Lassen's  Indische 
Alterthumskunde,  §§  832, 833.  The  native  musical 
literature  is  tolerably  copious,  and  the  Indians  are 
acquainted  with  four  systems,  whose  founders,  as 
usual  with  them,  are  mythical  personages.  The 
first  system  is  ascribed  to  Devarshi  Narada,  who 
in  the  epic  poetry  appears  as  well   skilled  in 


stories,  and  goes  about  between  the  gods  and 
men,  to  recite  tales  to  them.  From  him  Iswara 
or  Siva  received  this  system.  The  author  of  the 
second  system  is  Bbarata,  the  mythic  inventor  of 
the  dramatic  art ;  the  author  of  the  third  is  the 
divine  ape  Hanuman ;  and  that  of  the  fourth 
Kapila,  the  founder  of  the  Sankhya  philosophy. 
These  assertions,  of  course,  only  mean  that  llio 
Hindus  attached  a  high  value  to  the  practice  of 
music,  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
stance that  in  the  epic  mythology  the  Gandharvas 
appear  as  musicians  in  Indra's  heaven.  For  the 
antiquity  of  song  amongst  the  Hindus,  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  the  Udgatar,  i.e.  the 
priest  who  sings  the  saman,  belongs  to  the  Yedic 
period.  As  to  later  times,  we  may  refer  to  the 
fact  that,  in  the  Mrich'  chakatika,  Rebhila  is  praised 
as  a  renowned  singer.  The  Hindas  are  acquainted 
with  the  European  scale  of  seven  tones,  and 
denote  them  by  letters  (sa,  ri,  ga,  tua,  pa,  dha, 
ni).  They  admit,  moreover,  six  raga  or  mode^, 
and  the  musical  treatises  contain  minute  directions 
as  to  the  employment  of  them  in  the  six  seasons 
into  which  the  year  is  divided.  The  Hindus  have 
also  mythologized  these  ideas,  and  regard  the  six 
raga  as  god-like  beings,  whose  consorts  are  called 
R^ini,  and  are  eight  in  number.  These  couples 
pn^uce  48  sons,  called  Ragaputra,  by  whom  the 
various  mixtures  of  the  chief  modes  are  denoted. 
This  view  furnishes  a  very  striking  example  of  the 
boundlessness  of  Hindu  imagination,  as  it  is  im- 
possible really  to  distinguish  so  many  modes  from 
one  another.  In  some  MSS.  are  found  portraits 
of  these  two  and  60  male  and  female  genii.  The 
people  of  India  generally  take  no  advantage  of< 
the  wonderful  power,  range,  flexibility,  and  sweet- 
ness of  the  musical  sounds  producible  by  the 
human  larynx,  especially  in  the  female  sex. 
Singing  amongst  the  Mubammadans  of  India  is 
never  indulged  in  by  any  but  professional  men 
and  public  women;  no  woman  of  the  Muham- 
madans  sings  even  to  her  infant  child.  Individuals 
of  some  Hmdu  sects,  particularly  the  Jain,  are 
occaaonally  heard  singing,  but  it  is  confined  to 
the  Hindu  women  of  the  temples  of  their  deities, 
and  to  the  singing  bands  of  the  Muhammadau 
women  and  Burmese.  With  the  uncultivated 
aboriginal  races,  the  efforts  at  singing  is  a  mere 
howling. 

SONG  BIRDS.  The  European  visitor  to  the 
E.  Indies  is  much  struck  with  the  prevailing 
silence  of  the  jungle,  and  the  paucity  of  small 
birds  even  in  the  cold  season,  so  different  from 
the  woods  and  gardens  and  hedgerows  of  Britain, 
teeming  with  small  feathered  inhabitants,  among 
which  are  so  many  pleasing  songsters  of  all  degrees 
and  merit  The  chief  families  amongst  whom  the 
faculty  of  song  is  found  are  Merulidse,  Saxicolinse, 
Sylviadse,  larks,  some  finches,  a  few  shrikes  and 
fly-catchers,  and  some  starlings. 

SONG-FAI,  a  money  of  account  of  Siam,  the 
half  of  a  fnang,  and  worth  about  l^d. — Simmondn. 

SONMEANEE,  in  lat.  24**  27'  N.,  and  long.  66** 
39'  E.,  a  small  fishing  village,  as  its  name  Meanee 
implies.  It  is  in  Baluchistan,  on  a  low  shore  at 
the  mouth  of  the  PoonJi  river.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  tiie  site  of  the  place  named  by  Nearchus  the 
Port  of  Alexander.  In  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century  it  contained  about  250  huts.  It  is  com- 
I  pletely  defenceless,  and,  on  the  side  towards  Bela, 
I  IB  overlooked  by  hillocks  of  sand.    The  bar  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  river  has  only  two  fftthoma  on  it  at    the  coast  to  compounds  in  India,  and  the  K>OT^ 
low  water,  but  boats  lie  close  to  the  village  in  six    ratia  is  quite  as  deserving.— jRoxft. ;  Voigt;  M*Cl.; 
'      '  '  .    -  ..     --.1         . —     W.andA,;  Mason. 

SON  OF  HEAVEN,  a  title  of  the  emperor  c.f 
China. 


Orchaka,  .  .  .  Beng. 
Polai,  Plyo  .  of  Borneo. 
Ta  bu,  Ta  mu,  .  .  BuRH. 
La-moo,  ....       „ 


and  seven.  In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century 
the  inhabitants  generally  subsisted  by  fishing,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Hindus,  were  wretch- 
edly poor. — Pottinger's  Travih^  p.  11 ;  Findlinj. 

JSONNERAT,  a  French  naturalist  and  good 
draughtsman,  who  settled  at  Pondicherry,  and 
made  immense  botanical  collections,  which  seem 
to  have  been  transmitted  to  France.  These  have 
not  been  described  in  any  regular  form,  but  such 
specimens  as  were  presented  to  Lamarck  were 
introduced  into  his  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  a 
work  from  which  much  information  is  obtainable, 
although  its  alphabetical  arrangement  renders  it 
very  difficult  of  consultation,  particularly  in  those 
genera  which  have  been  much  subdivided  of  late 
yeara.  Sonnerat  wrote  Voyage  klaNouvelleGuinee, 
and  Voyages  aux  Indes  Orientales  et  k  la  Chine, 
and  he  made  known  many  new  plants. 

SONNERATIA  ACIDA.     Willde.,  Linn, 
Rhizophora  caseolaris,  Lin,  \  Mangium  caseolare,  Rump, 

BJatti,  Maleal.  of  Rheede. 

Tewar, Sind. 

Gedde  killala-gasa,  SrNOH. 

Paga-pate  of     Sonnerat. 

This  tree  grows  40  feet  high.  It  gro\\s  near 
the  tidal  creeks  and  littoral  forests  of  the  region 
from  the  Indus  to  New  Guinea,  and  has  an  acid 
eatable  fruit.  In  British  Burma  it  abounds  in 
the  mangrove  swamps  and  on  the  banks  of  almost 
every  stream  on  the  coast  as  far  as  tide -waters 
reach.  The  natives  use  it  for  various  economical 
purposes.  It  is  said  to  be  a  better  substitute  for 
coal  in  steamers  than  any  other  kind  of  wood.  In 
Ceylon  it  grows  to  a  large  handsome  tree  along 
the  marshy  banks  of  the  large  rivers.  Spindle- 
shaped  excrescences,  called  Kirilimow  in  Sin- 
ghalese, rise  from  the  surface  of  its  roots,  four  or 
live  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They 
are  of  a  firm  and  close  texture,  nearly  devoid  of 
fibrous  structure,  and  take  a  moderate  polish, 
some  of  the  transverse  cuttings  being  two  feet 
long  and  two  to  three  inches  wide.  The  finest 
pin  passes  in  with  ease,  and  the  thin  slices 
are  invaluable  for  linings  of  insect  boxes.  The 
roots  of  S.  acida,  S.  alba,  and  S.  Griffithii  spread 
far  and  wide  through  the  soft  mud  of  the  marshy 
banks  on  which  they  grow,  and  at  various  dis- 
tances send  up,  like  the  avicennia,  extraordinarily 
long  spindle-shaped  excrescences. — Roxb.;  Hooker-; 
W.andA,;  Vovjt;  Mason;  Thw, 

SONNERATIA  ALBA.  Sm.  A  tree  of  the 
Andamans.  S.  Griffithii,  KurZj  the  Tapyu  of  the 
Burmese,  grows  in  Burma. 

SONNERATIA  APETALA.    Buch, 

Tbaum-nia,  .    .    .  Burm. 


Benq. 

BURH. 


n 


Myouk-guo^ . 


>» 


Khoura,  Keora, 
Kam-ba-la,  .  . 
Kan-pa-la,   .    . 

A  pretty  large  and  elegant  tree,  which  grows  in 
the  western  side  of  India,  in  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges,  and  under  the  parallel  of  Rangoon.  It 
flowers  in  the  hot  season.  It  yields  a  strong,  hard 
wood  of  coarse  grain.  It  is  the  timber  of  a  red 
colour  of  which  boxes  for  packing  beer  and  wine 
are  made  in  Calcutta ;  is  strong,  and  adapted  for 
house-building.  It  grows  in  the  low  wet  lands 
near  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  Tenasserim  rivers, 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  weeping  willow, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  trees  in  the 
coimtry.    The  casuarina  has  been  removed  from 


SONO  KLING,  of  the  Malaya,  a  tree  of  J ara; 
the  colour  of  its  wood  is  a  deep  brown,  inclining 
to  black  ;  used  for  furniture.  Sono  kombsng  d 
Java,  used  for  furniture,  which  has  some  resem- 
blance to  the  lingoa  wood  of  the  Moluccas. 

SONPAT,  a  town  in  lat.  28**  59'  SO*  N.,  and 
long.  77°  3'  30"  E.,  25  miles  N.  W.  of  Dehli  city. 
Population  (1868),  12,176.  It  is  of  great  antiqmty, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  esrHet 
Aryan  settlers.  Popular  tradition  identifies  it 
with  one  of  the  five  *  pat '  demanded  by  Yudishta, 
in  the  Mahabharata,  from  Duryodhana  as  the  priee 
of  peace,  and  it  has  derived  ita  name  from  Raji 
Soni,  the  son  of  Bhopat,  who  reigned  B.C.  920.  \ 
little  image  was  here  turned  up  in  December  1861 
when  sinking  a  well.  It  is  of  clay,  baked  td 
polished  like  chunar  pottery.  The  figure  is  sittii« 
cross-legged  with  a  club  in  each  hand.  Below  tk 
left  knee  is  a  very  short  inscription  in  a  very  old 
Nagari  character.  General  Cunningham  has  nd 
this  inscription,  and  supposes  the  idol  to  be  as 
aditya  or  image  of  the  sun.  The  age  of  it  ^ 
thinks  to  be  at  least  1200  years.  This  agrees  whfc 
the  period  of  the  seventh  century,  when  the  Hioiia 
Puranic  theology  had  assumed  a  hundred  bf«^ 
and  forms  to  contend  with  Buddhism.  Tb« 
were  then  followers  of  Brahma,  Indra,  Gancsla 
Surya,  Chandra,  and  a  host  of  gods,  all  of  whon 
succumbed  to  the  powerful  Saivites  and  Vaisbia- 
vites.  Tlie  only  trace  of  the  worship  of  Sum 
found  in  the  19th  century,  in  Northern  India,  b 
in  Benares,  where,  in  the  comer  of  the  quadtaB?'* 
of  the  temple  of  Anna  Puma,  is  a  small  shrifi 
dedicated  to  the  sun.  The  idol  representiDg  tbt 
luminary,  however,  is  seated  in  a  chariot  dftw 
by  seven  horses,  with  a  glory  round  hia  hoi* 
representation  of  the  old  Sol  of  Homer.— Tr.»/ 
fJinil.  iL  p.  384. 

SONPUR  was  formerly  a  chiefship  subordiuate 
to  Patna,  but  was  constituted  a  separate  atate  ^ 
Raja  Madhukar  Sa  of  Sumbulpur  about  the  jtu 
A.D.  1560.  Since  then  it  has  been  counted  amoaj 
the  cluster  of  18  Garhjat  states.  It  is  nowattacW 
to  the  Sumbulpur  district,  and  is  situated  bfj 
tween  lat.  20°  41'  and  21°  10'  N.,  and  long.® 
20'  and  81^  18'  E.  It  is  bounded  onthenwj 
by  Sumbulpur  proper  and  a  portion  of  Raiiaklw 
on  the  south  and  south-east  by  Bod,  on  the  «* 
by  Rairakhol,  and  on  the  west  by  Patna.  The 
non-agricultural  castes  are  Brahman,  Mahaati* 
Rajput;  and  the  agricultural  castes  are  Tas* 
Kolta,  Agharia,  and  Crond. 

SONTA  or  Asa.  Hind.  A  club  carried  w 
Muhammadan  devotees.  Sonta-bardar,  a  m***" 
bearer.  . 

SONTHAL,  Mundah,  Bhumij,  and  Ho  ts^ 
languages  nearly  identical  They  occupy  n**" 
the  British  districts  of  Chutia  Nagpur,  SingbhoB, 
Manbhum,  and  the  hilly  part  of  Bhagulpur,  wj 
known  as  the  Sonthal  Farganas ;  also  j^  " 
West  Bardwan,  Midnapur,  and  Cuttack,-^^: 
tensive  country  west  of  Calcutta.  The  So^ 
are  a  simple,  industrious  people,  honest  aad  W^ 
ful,  and  free  from  caste  prejudices.  Their coibb! 
is  healthy,  their  numbers  are  increasing,  •J'^JJ'j 
are  much  prized  as  labourers  by  the  Bengal  mP 
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planters,  in  the  Aseam  tea  plantations,  and  on  the 
ailwaya  and  other  works  of  TVestem  Bengal. 
The  tribes  live  apart  in  detached  houses  or  isolated 
lamlets.  The  Sonthal  are  a  branch  of  the  Mundah 
Col.  They  seem  to  have  separated  from  the 
»f  undah,  and  fell  back  on  Chutia  Nagpur  from  the 
)amuda  river,  which  the  Sonthal  call  their  sea, 
^nd  they  preserve  the  ashes  of  their  dead  until  an 
opportunity  occurs  of  throwing  them  into  that 
iream  or  burying  them  on  its  banks.  The  Sonthal 
jre  now  most  numerous  in  the  Sonthal  Parganas, 
mt  there  are  numy  in  Mohurbhunj,  and  there  arc 
everal  colonies  of  them  in  the  Singbhum  district 
n  1^81,  the  total  in  Bridsh  India  was  210,661. 
They  are  an  erratic  race,  but  Lieutenant-Colonel 
>alton  thinks  that  they  left  their  chief  settlements 
m  the  Damuda  river  from  having  been  pressed  by 
he  Kurmi.  The  Sonthal,  Bhumij,  and  Mundah 
ribea  have  long  been  known  to  be  intimately  con- 
lected,  and  they  have  affinities  with  the  wild  clan 
>f  the  Korewah  of  Siiguja  and  Jushpur,  with  the 
iCheriah  tribe  of  Chutia  Nagpur,  and  the  Juanga 
>f  the  Cuttack  Tributary  Mahals.  Since  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  19th  century  they  have  intruded 
hemselves  into  some  of  the  Rajmahal  districts, 
vhich  therefore  now  contain  two  populations, 
killed  to  each  other,  but  speaking  languages  said 
o  be  mutually  unintelligible.  The  close  relation- 
ship of  the  Kur  and  Sonthal,  and  their  separation 
rom  the  Dravidian,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few 
izamples : — 


Tamil. 


^mr,.  Kurt.        8o.tb.lor  _^0o«d_ 

!)og.  Situ,  Chita.     Seta.  Nei.  Nay. 

far.  Lutur.  Lntar.  Kavi.  Kathu. 

iair.  Op,  Up.  Up.  Meir.  Mayer. 

^oM.  Mo.  Mu.  Muku.  Mukku. 

Jelly.  Lai.  Lar.  Per.  Walru. 

^re.  Singal.  Sengel.  Narpu.  Ncrappu. 

^ater.  Da.  Da.  Tanni.  Tannir. 

louse.  Ura.  Ora.  Row.  Vidu. 

ttar.  Epal.  Ipil.  Sukum.  Tarakai? 

ifao.  Koro.  ...  Manwal.  3Ianidan. 

rwo.  Barku.  Bara.  Rand.  Erandu. 

Three.  Apkor.  Apia.  Mund.  Mundru. 

The  Sonthal  and  Bhumij  races  have  suffered  in 
■steem  in  consequence  of  the  human  sacrifices 
offered  at  the  shrine  of  Kali  as  Runkini,  but  these 
aces  personally  do  not  much  care  for  this  god- 
less, at  whose  shrine  the  establishment  and  ritual 
re  essentially  Brahmanical.  The  Sonthal  and 
lajmahali  are  markedly  different  in  habits,  ap- 
pearance, manners,  and  national  characteristics, 
ud  on  the  Chuiia  Nagpur  plateau  these  differ- 
uces  are  very  marked.  The  Sonthal  are  a  very 
igly  race,  with  flat,  broad-nosed  features.  They  are 
more  simple,  mild,  industrious  race  than  the  Raj- 
lahali,  Gond,  or  Khond.  -  Though  the  Sonthal  are 
:eographically  near  the  plains,  they  seem  to  be 
lore  shy  and  more  socially  isolated  than  the 
f  undah,  Bhumij,  and  Ho.  They  have  kept  much 
D  themselves,  preferring  locations  surrounded  by 
angle  and  segregated  from  the  world,  and  culti- 
ating  the  lower  lands  of  their  cotiutry,  but  they 
ave  latterly  taken  to  labour  for  hire. 

SOOBI,  a  religious  sect  in  Turkish  Arabia.  At 
village  not  far  fn>m  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  forming  the  Shat-ul-Arab,  in  1872, 
red  the  Sabean  chief  priest  He  had  ancient 
ookfl  -which  he  asserted  to  be  inspired,  and  a 
Ltuel  which  he  refused  to  divulge.  His  followers, 
umbering  500  or  600,  are  pcattered  about  over 
lie  proYinee,  and  call  thenueives  Soobi,  but  are 
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popularly  styled    'Christians  of    St.    John,'  or 
'  Baptists.' 

SOOMURUN  or  Gujta.  Hind.  Bracelets  made 
of  coloured  thread,  worn  at  the  Maharram,  and  of 
flowers  worn  on  other  occasions. 

SOONDA,  a  district  in  the  south  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  bordering  on  North  Canara.  It  con- 
tained large  forests,  but  by  a.d.  1850  the  timber  had 
greatly  decreased  in  aniount.  In  the  transfer  of 
Canara  to  Bombay,  this  district  was  re-transferred 
along  with  it. — Gibgon's  Bombay  Forest  Repf.,  1849. 

SOPHAGESENUS,  the  name  given  to  Asoka 
by  the  Greeks.  Evidence  exists  that  Antiochus 
the  Great  was  skin  by  an  Indo-Scythian  prince, 
called  by  the  Greek  writers  Sophagesenus.  See 
Kabul. 

SOPHIST  of  India,  a  term  applied  to  tho 
Brahmans  by  Arrian  (lib.  vi.  chap,  xvi.)  and 
Strabo.  The  religious  ascetics  are  spoken  of  as 
Brachmanes,  Germanes  or  Sannanes  (Sramana), 
and  Sophists.  Onesicritus  was  sent  by  Alexander 
to  converse  with  a  body  of  ascetics,  in  consequence 
of  their  refusing  to  come  to  him  (Strabo,  lib  xv.). 
He  found  fifteen  persons  two  miles  from  the  city, 
naked,  and  exposed  to  a  burning  sun ;  some 
sitting,  some  standing,  and  some  lying,  but  ail 
remained  immoveable  from  morning  till  evening 
in  the  attitudes  they  had  adopted.  He  fotmd 
Calanus  lying  on  stones,  and  to  him  he  first  ad- 
dressed himself.  Calanus  received  him  vnth  an 
affectation  of  independence,  and  told  him,  if  he 
wished  to  converse,  to  throw  off  his  clothes  and 
sit  down  naked  on  the  stones.  But  Mandanis, 
the  oldest  of  the  party,  reproved  Caknus,  and 
offered  to  instruct  in  the  Indian  philosophy  as  far 
as  the  means  of  intercommunication  admitted. 
Alexander  failed  to  prevail  on  Mandanis  to 
accompany  him ;  Calanus,  however,  did  so,  but, 
falling  sick  in  Persia,  and  refusing  to  observe  tho 
regimen  prescribed  to  him,  he  determined  to 
bum  himself  alive.  Alexander  in  vain  opposed 
this  intention,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  pile,  with 
a  garland  on  his  head,  singing  hymns.  When  he 
had  ascended  the  heap,  he  oi^ered  it  to  be  set  on 
fire,  and  met  his  fate  with  a  serenity  which  made 
a  great  impression  on  the  Greeks.  A  similar 
instance  of  self-immolation  is  related  by  Strabo 
(lib.  XV.)  of  Zarmanoch^us,  an  Indian  of  Bargosa, 
who  had  accompanied  an  embassv  from  his  own 
country  to  Augustus,  and  burned  himself  alive  at 
Athens. — Elphin,  p.  238. 

SOPHORA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Leguminos®,  said  to  be  so  named 
from  an  Arabic  name  (Sophera)  of  one  of  the 
species.  Some  species  are  ornamental  shrubs  and 
trees,  found  in  Central  and  Tropical  Asia,  also  in 
the  warm  parts  of  North  America  and  the  equi- 
noctial and  s^b-tropical  parts  of  South  America. 
The  species  best  known  in  England  are  S.  Japonica 
and  S.  Chinensis.  It  has  been  proposed  to  engraft 
the  Nepal  S.  velutioa  on  the  Japonica.  Being 
handsome  trees,  with  both  leaves  and  trees  differ- 
ing much  from  European  trees,  they  are  well 
adapted  for  standing  singly  in  lawns.  They  are 
raised  from  layers,  but  also  from  seeds,  and  re- 
quire a  little  protection  when  young.  Wight 
gives  Sophora  glauca,  hcptaphylla,  and  robusta. 
S.  gfabuca,  Lesch.j  the  smooth-leayed  Sophora,  is  a 
Neilgherry  plant,  with  middle-sized  white  flowers, 
tinged  with  rose  colour.  S.  tetraptcra,  one  of 
the  few  leguminous  trees  of  New  Zealand,  is 
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SOPHORA  JAPONICA. 


SORGHUM  SACCHARATUM. 


Sorex  Penx>teti,  Duvernoy^  XeDghetTt  pigBiy 
shrew,  Mysore,  Keilghenies,  Dekhau. 

Sorex  micronyx,  B'ythj  small  -  clsved  pigey 
shrew  of  Western  Himalaya. 

Sorex  melanodon,  Biythy  black-tootited  pi|BF 
shrew  of  Calcutta. 

Sorex  Sikkimensis,  Hodff. ;  S.  horoonioB,  Ht^ 


variable  in  habit.  S.  mollis,  the  Arghawan  of  the 
Afghans,  is  a  handsome,  yellow-flowered  shrub  of 
the  Panjab  and  N.W.  Himalaya.  —  /?.  Brown ; 
llogtj ;  iV.  Ii\;  Voiqt ;  Gamble, 

SOPHORA  JAPONICA.  Ziiiw.  Hwi-shu, 
Cbin.  This  is  an  ornamental  tree  common  in  Japan 
and  Central  and  Northern  China,  and  about  Pekin. 

Its  leaves  could  be  substituted  for  senna.  The  pods  S.  oligurus,  IIo<fg.;  S.  macrurus,  Hodg.;  S-k^- 
are  used  in  China  in  preparing  a  yellow  dye ;  the  .  sericeus,  Hodg.;  and  8.  tenuicaadus,  Hothj^t&i 
greenish -yellow,  unopened  flower-buds  are  used  .  Darjiling. 

in  dyeing  cloth  of  a  yellow  colour,  or  in  rendering  ,      Sorex  ferruginens,  KtL ;   S.   montanos,  £tl. 
blue  cloth  green.     The  wood  was  formerly  used    S.   Kelaarti,   Kel;   S.   purpurascens,  Tenp.;  i 
in  China  for  making  fire-frictors.    An  extract  is  ,  Horsfieldii,  7V>m«9,  all  of  Ceylon, 
made  from  the    leaves   to   adulterate  prepared        Sorex  fuliginosus,  Blyth^  and  S.  nudipes,  W. 
opium. — Smith ;  Von  Mueller.  Tenasserim. 

SOPHORA  TOMENTOSA.    Linn. 

S.  oeoidentalis,  Innn.        \  Downy-leaded  Sophora. 

A  shrub  (Hwang-ki,  Cn in.),  native  of  Southern 
Asia,  with  pretty  yellow  flowers.  In  China  all 
parts  of  this  plant  are  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic, 
pectoral,  and  diuretic. — Smith. 

SOPHYTES,  or  Sophites,  or  Sopeithes,  an 
ancient  king  of  the  Western  Panjab,  including  the 
Salt  Range  of  mountains. 


Sorex  atratus,  B///M,  Khaasya. 

Sorex  albinus,  Blyth,  China. 

Sorex  pulchellus,  Licht,  Central  Asia. 

Soriculus  nigrescens,  Jtnf. 

Corsira,  Orap,  Myth.       |  S.  aoccatua,  Eodg, 

S.  aterrimus,  Blyth.         \  S.  Sikkimensis,  S«^. 


Ting-Zhing,  .     .     .  Bhot.  |  Tan^-2hing,  . 
Mouse-tailed  shrew  of  Sikkim,  NepaL 

Crossopus  Himalaicus,  Gray. 


Leri 


Lvni 


£s 


60RAB,  a  village  in  the  Shimoga  district  of    Ohoopitri, ....  Buor.  |  Ooug-lafDiya, . 
Mysore,  in  lat.  14°  22'  46"  N.,  and  long.  75°  7'  65"  '      The  Himalayan  water-shrew  of  Sikkim. 
E.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dandavati  river,  46  '      Corsira  alpina,  Jenhn. 
miles  north-west  of  Shimoga  town,  where  boxes,  '  Sorex  caudatus,  ffodg.,  Bl.  \  Alpine  ahrev, . 
caskets,  and  cabinets  are  made  by  the  Gudigar,  '      Europe,  Sikkim. 
and  which  they  cover  with  minute  and  complicated  |      Corsira  Newera-elia,  Kel.,  of  Ceylon, 
reliefs.     The  native  designs  consist  of  vegetation  ,  Feroculus  macropus,  Kel. 
and  scroll-work,  intersiierscd  with  figures  from  Sorex  macropus,  Blyth. 

the  Hindu  Pantheon  ;  but  any  European  pattern        Ceylon. 

can  be  copied  to  order.  The  workmanship  is  con-  Snakes  are  said  to  avoid  the  neighbowhoodolia 
sidered  finer  than  that  of  Bombay  or  Canton,  and  shrew.  In  Jeypore  the  bodv  of  a  small  miA^ 
commands  a  high  price.— /m;?.  Gaz.  j  ig  regarded  as  a  powerful  talisman.    It  is  drid* 

SORANI,  a  ferocious  tribe,  who  call  themselves  enclosed  in  a  case  of  brass,  silver,  or  gold,***^ 
Yezedi,  after  a  khalif  of  Damascus  of  that  name.  ,  jng  to  the  means  of  the  individual,  and  issb? 
They  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Sindjar,  a  country  around  the  neck,  or  tied  to  the  arm,  to  rendetlie 
to  the  north-west  of  Bilbos.  They  are  the  greatest 
robbers  of  all  the  Kurdish  tribes. — Porter'' s  Tr.  ii. 

SORECIDiC,  the  family  of  shrews,  comprising 
the  genera  Sorex,  Soriculus,  Crossopus,  and 
Corsira. 


Sorex  cierulescens,  Shaw,  Blyth. 
Sorex  Indioua.  I         S.  Sonnerati,  Geoff, 

S.  giganteui.  |         S.  myosurus,  Orap. 


Sondeli, Can. 

Muik-rat,    ....  £no. 
All  India. 


Musk-shrew, 
Chachundi. 


.  Eno. 
Hind. 


Sorex  murinus,  Linn.y  Blyth. 

S.  Swinhiei,  Blyth-.  I      S.  myoBums,  Pallas. 

S.  virideaoens,  Blyth,       \     Mouse-coloured  shrew. 

Sorex  nemori vagus,  Hodgson. 

S.  murinus,  Horsf,  \  Nepal  wood  shrew,  ,  Eno. 

Nepal,  Sikkim. 

Sorex  Griffithii,  Horsf.,  Khassya  Hills. 

Sorex  serpentarius.  Is.  Geoff. 

S.  kandianus,  Kelaart.     \     Rufescent  shrew. 

Ceylon,  S.  India,  Burma,  Tenasserim. 

Sorex  heterodon,  Blyth,  Khassya  Hills. 
Sorex  saturatior,  Hodg.,  Darjiling. 
Sorex  Tytleri,  Blyth,  flie  Dehra  shrew. 


individual  proof  against  all  evil,  not  excejw? 
sword  and  other  cut,  musket  shot,  etc— i«**^ 
Origin  of  Civil,  p.  167 ;  Jerdon  ;  Blyth ;  Ba^ 

SORGHUM  BICOLOR.     Willie. 
Holcus  bicolor,  Linn,       \  Andropogon  bicolor»  ft» 
Cultivated  in  India  (Kalo-deb-dhan,  Bd-^v). 
grain  much  used  as  food.  —  Voiqt. 

SORGHUM  CERXCUM.     WxUde, 
S.  halepense,  Per».  I  Andropogon  oernn 

Holcus  cemuus,  Willde.  \  A.  laxas,  Boxb. 
Koonkie,  .     .     .  E.  Beno.  |  Soondia   .    .   ofBBOiff^ 

Cultivated  by  the  natives  of  Munipon?  aj 
other  mountainous  districts  immediately  cast  a 
Bengal.  It  is  one  of  the  Guinea  corns,  «« 
reaches  a  height  of  15  feet,  with  leaves  3  k^ 
long.  The  grain  is  white,  and  forms  anaiticl«» 
\  food  of  the  races  N.  of  Bengal. —  Von  }fue}l^' 

SORGHUM  SACCHARATUM.    Pert. 
'  Andropogon  saocharatus,       Holcus  saccfaanttoBi  ^^ 
Boxb.  t  Broom  com  ?  of  Am**** 

A.  caffrorum,  Kunth,  f 

,  Deo-dhan,  .  •  .  Beno. 
I  Lab-suh,  Tih-che,  Chin. 
Shaloo,    ....  DuKH. 


Sorex  soccatus,  Blyth,  Hodgson,  hairy  -  footed    Sorgho,  Sorgo, .    .     Eno. 


shrew,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Mussoori. 

Sorex  niger,  ElU,  Horsf,  Neilgherry  wood 
shrew,  Neilgherry  Hills. 

Sorex  leucops,  Hodgs,,  long-tdled  shrew, 
JS^epal. 

Sorex  Hodgsonii,  Blyth,  Nepal  pigmy  shrew, 
Nepal. 


Sorgho-sucre, 
Joar-valaiti, 
Salu,   .    .    . 
Devata  dhaaysiDa 
JoDua,     .    .    •   < 


.  Hist- 
Til. 


Chinese  northern  sugar* 
cane, „ 

This  is  a  plant  of  Northern  China.  About^t^ 
year  1866  it  waa  introduced  into  the  aom^ 
France  and  England,  and  since  then  in^J^ 
United  States.  It  was  introduced  into  the  IwJJ 
Presidency  by  the  Editor  in  the  year 
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SORGHUM  VULGARE. 


SORWARNA. 


Mrdwood,  however,  s^ys  it  is  simply  the  Shaloo 
f  the  Dekhan  and  the  Deo-dhan  of  Bengal.  Bat 
Roxburgh  (i.  p.  271)  doubts  if  his  A.  saccharatus 
T  Deo-dlian  is  the  H.  saccharatia  of  Linnsdus, 
Old  describes  it  as  having  oval  seed,  and  Voigt 
ftlls  it  Sada  deo-dhan,  white;  >Yhilst  the  plant 
rbich  the  Editor  introdaced  in  1859  has  a  black 
nrain  different  from  that  of  the  Imphee  and  the 
k>rgho,  which  the  Editor  also  iotrodnced  from  the 
Jape  of  Good  Hope,  all  of  which  were  yellowish- 
rliite.  In  China,  the  black  seeds  are  sown  in 
V.|>nl.  but  the  plant  is  largely  propagated  by 
attings.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  12  to  18  feet, 
fitk  an  ample  inflarescence,  consisting  of  eight  or 
eu  separate  stems,  which  group  together  to  form 
he  tuft  of  the  plant.  The  large  leaves,  which 
nake  excellent  green  food  or  dry  fodder  for 
Attle,  spriug  from  the  nodes  of  the  gradually 
apering  stems.  The  seeds,  at  first  green,  become 
>rown,  and  finally  of  a  purplish-black  colour, 
>eing  produced  only  on  the  nead  of  the  plant, 
riiey  are  very  nutrient,  and  the  colouring  matter 
las  been  used  in  China  to  tint  wine  of  a  deep 
^lonr.  Since  the  efforts  made  in  Madras,  the 
)orghnm  Baocharatum  has  been  grown  for  making 
lyrup  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
rhe  usual  machinery,  consisting  of  three  rollers, 
»ither  vertical  or  horizontal,  and  driven  by  steam 
>r  horse  power.  It  is  believed  that  cane  in  a 
ilgh  latitude  will  degenerate  if  grown  continu- 
>aB]y  from  its  own  seed.  The  Minnesota  early 
imber  variety  is  said  to  combine  the  character- 
sties  of  the  Chinese  Sorgho  and  the  Imphee 
>r  white  Laberian,  and  its  kindred  African 
rarieties.  Its  early  ripening  and  the  bright 
unber  colour  of  its  syrup  give  its  name.  It  is 
rery  rich  in  saccharine  matter,  the  flavour  very 
imilar  to  that  of  pure  honey.  The  syrup  granu- 
ates  readily,  and  yields  sugar  equal  to  the  best 
ibbon-cane  of  Louisiana.  Chinese  Sorgho  is 
klflo  known  as  Chinese  cane,  also  sumac  cane,  as 
t8  seed  heads  resemble  a  head  of  sumac.  The 
italk  of  the  white  Liberian  or  whit«  Imphee 
curves  at  the  top,  leaving  the  head  pendent,  hence 
is  name  Goose  Neck.  The  seed  heads  are 
(horter,  more  compact,  and  of  lighter  colour  than 
lie  early  amber.  The  Honduras  cane  grows 
fcboat  one  -  half  taller  than  the  early  amber, 
[Chinese,  or  Liberian  varieties.  Its  seed  top  is 
>f  reddish  -  brown  and  spreading,  hence  the 
(ynony m  ^  sprangl e  top. *  It  is  also  called  Maslodon 
ind  honey-cane. — Letter  of  the  Commissioner  of 
igriculture,  Washington,  8th  April  1880. 

SORGHUM  VULGARE.     Pers.    Great  millet. 

S,  commune,  Beam:         I  H.  durra,  Forsk. 

HoIcu«  soighum,  Linn,    \  Andropogon  sorghum,  jR. 

^urra,  Zurrut,Ziira,  Arab.  '  Sorgo, It. 

pjroung,  ....  BcBM.  '  Jonr-kiftr      .  of  Kanqra. 

folah, Can.     Cbavela,  .    .     .    Maleal. 

fvau-Uang,  Pyaung,  Chin,  j  Zoorna,  ....  Sansk. 
^aydee,  ....  Egypt.  '  Oholum,  Soalam, .  Tam. 
fCalamboki,  .  .  .  Gr.  i  Jonnaloo,  Jonna,  .  Tel. 
Faari, Hind.  ,  Jugeri,     ....  Turk. 

Sorghum  vulgare  grows  on  light  sandy  soils, 
iud  requires  little  moisture.  It  is  grown  in 
Hlgypt,  and  in  all  the  countries  of  the  south  and 
?a8C  of  Asia,  its  grain  being  used  as  food  for  man, 
n  the  form  of  cakes  and  porridge,  also  for  homed 
»ttle,  and  its  stalks,  the  karbi  of  India,  as  fodder 
for  horned  cattle  and  horses.  It  is  grown  in  all 
;he  table-lands  of  India,  is  found  in  the  Sutlej 
ralley  between    Rampur  and  Snngnam   at   an 


elevation  of  6000  feet,  but  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya 
only  in  the  valleys.  It  is  also  grown  by  the 
Karen  and  Burmese.  It  grows  on  a  reedy  stem 
to  the  height  of  8  or  10  feet,  and  bears  irregularly- 
shaped  clusters  of  innumerable  round  grains 
about  twice  as  big  as  mustard  seed.  It  is  common 
all  over  the  Levant,  under  the  name  of  durra  (or 
dounah) ;  also  in  Greece,  where  it  is  called 
kalamboki ;  there  is  likewise  a  coarse  sort  in  Italy, 
called  Melica  rossa,  or  Sorgo  rosso. 

In  China,  the  seeds  of  the  red  variety  are  made 
into  wine  in  Hu-peh,  and  the  exhausted  grains  are 
a  favourite  food  for  pigs.  When  grown  for  cattle 
in  Madras,  10,000  Ibi.  weight  of  green  fodder 
may  be  taken  off  an  acre  of  ground  every  three 
months.  If  the  plot  be  irrigated,  one-fourth  more 
may  be  obtained,  and  the  crop  be  cut  every  two 
months.  That  is,  an  acre  of  irrigated  ground 
will  produce  about  70,000  lbs.  weight  of  green 
and  nourishing  fodder  in  one  year. 

Major-General  Sir  J.  B.  Hearsey,  K.G.B.,  sent 
from  Barrackpur,  on  the  5th  March  1858,  the 
seed  gathered  from  one  plant,  which  came  up 
accidentally  during  the  early  rainy  season  of 
1857,  and  grew  to  nearly  11  feet  in  height.  He 
had  it  supported  by  a  strong  bamboo.  It  spread 
out  four  shoots  from  the  stem  close  to  the  ground, 
and  these  stems  also  threw  down  roots.  The  head 
from  the  principal  shoot  was  very  large  ;  the  side 
shoots  also  headed,  but  these  were  small.  The 
number  of  seeds  received  from  this  one  plant  was 
12,700.  In  the  Ghittuldroog  and  Nuggur  divi- 
sions of  Mysore,  it  is  sown  during  the  thunder 
showers  between  the  end  of  April  and  May,  and 
tbe  crop  is  reaped  in  September  and  October. 
The  great  defect  in  this  grain  is  that  it  will  not 
keep,  being  soon  destroyed  by  insects;  and  the 
ryots  have  difficulty  in  preserving  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  it  for  seed  in  the  following  year.  The 
seed  grain  is  mixed  with  ashes,  and  packed  with 
paddy  straw;  in  spite  of  which,  however,  insects 
obtain  admittance ;  but  the  stems  or  straw  of  this 
grain,  when  well  preserved  from  rain,  will  keep 
for  about  ten  years,  and  are  used  as  fodder.  This 
is  the  millet  designated  in  Ezekiel  iv.  9. 

Moisture,  .        .        .       White,  12*70  Red,  12*00 

Nitrogenous  matter, .        .    „       9 '18  „       9*61 

Starchy  matter,         .        .    „      74*53  „     74*71 

Fatty  or  oily  matter,         .     „       1*90  „      2*15 

Mineral  constituents  (ash),    „       1*69  „      1*63 

— Cleghom^s  Report ;  Powell^  i.  p.  388 ;  Indian 
FieW,  1858;  M.E,  J.  R.  of  1^7 ;  Mason's  Tenas- 
serim ;  Macartney's  Embassy. 

SORON,  an  ancient  town  in  the  Etah  district, 
N.W.  Provinces  of  India,  originally  known  as 
Ukala-kshetra,  but  after  the  destruction  of  the 
demon  Hiranyakasyapa  by  Vishnu  in  his  boar 
avatar,  the  name  was  changed  to  Sukara-kshetra. 
The  architectural  features  of  the  pillars  of  its 
temple  resemble  those  of  the  Kutub  at  Dehli. 
Numerous  inscriptions  in  the  temple  bear  date 
from  A.D.  1169  downward. — Imp,  Gaz, 

SORREL,  Oxalis  comiculata,  Xtnn.,  and  also 
the  Rumex  acetosa,  both  used  as  spinach  and 
salad.  R.  scutatus  is  a  very  delicate  vegetable,  of 
easy  culture  in  light  soil.  It  is  grown  by  sowing 
the  seed  broadcast,  and  thinning  the  plants  to 
the  distance  of  8  or  10  inches  from  one  another. 
It  may  be  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the 
rain8.-->/o/frf V ;  Riddell, 

SORWARNA.    HiMD.    An  offering  of  money 
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to  a  beloved  friend  or  relative,  to  be  distribat^ 
in  alms. 

SOSAN  or  Soonin.  Hind,  Iris  Nepalenas,  any 
of  the  lilies,  species  of  Amarjllis.  Sosanbar, 
Arab.,  Thymus  chanuedrys.  Sosoi-rang,  lilac 
colour  of  iris. 

SOTER  ME6AS,  b.c.  70,  a  nameless  great 
Bactrian  king,  who  had  coios  with  an  Aryan  legend, 
which  James  Prinsep  and  Professor  Lessen 
ascribed  to  Azes.  On  all  is  a  peculiar  monogram 
with  three  prongs.  The  same  monogram  was 
continued  to  coins  of  Kadphises  and  of  the 
Kanerki,  but  it  is  not  found  in  those  of  the 
Hercules  type  derived  from  Hermsens.  Mr.  U. 
T.  Prinsep  considers  him  to  hare  been  contem- 
porary, but  not  identified,  with  Viknunaditya, 
and  that  he  assumed  the  title  of  Soter  Megas, 
which  was  continued  dowo  by  the  Kadphises 
kings.  He  considers  that  the  nameless  kings, 
with  those  on  whose  coins  are  the  words  Kodes  or 
Hyrkodes,  although  mere  local  chiefs,  such  as 
now  rule  at  Kulm,  Kunduz,  and  Balkh,  preceded 
the  conquest  of  the  Panjab  by  Vikramaditya, 
B.C.  66. 

SOUARI  NUTS,  the  fruit  of  Caryocar  nuci- 
ferum,  Z.,  G.  tomentosum,  Willd,,  etc  The 
kernel  is  said  to  be  the  most  delicious  of  the  nut 
kind.  It  contains  an  excellent  sweet  oil,  used  in 
South  America.  The  timber  of  C.  tomentosum  is 
valuable  for  ship-building.  These  might  be  intro- 
duced into  India. 

SOUBAIHA,  an  Arab  tribe  in  the  Lahej  dis- 
trict of  Yemen,  who  have  been  termed  the  gypsies 
of  Arabia. 

SOU  J  IE.  Hind.  The  hard  inner  part  of  the 
grains  of  wheat,  obtained  by  sifting  the  coarsely- 
ground  wheat.  In  making  bread  of  wheat,  one 
process  is  first  thoroughly  to  clean  the  wheat, 
and  for  this  one  woman  will  dean  430  lb«.  in  a 
day,  and  in  the  evening  the  cleaned  wheat  is 
placed  on  a  table  and  thoroughly  wetted,  and  the 
water  left  to  drain  from  it  during  the  night  The 
next  morning  the  still  moist  grain  is  ground  in 
hand-mills  by  women,  a  woman  grinding  40  lbs. 
in  a  day.  It  is  then  sifted,  and  as  much  fine  flour 
and  soujie  as  can  bo  obtained  are  laid  nside.  The 
remainder,  then  termed  Naka,  is  subjected  to  a 
more  powerful  miU,  and  an  inferior  kind  of  soujie 
and  a  second  sort  of  flour  obtained  from  it  The 
re^iidue  is  then  ground  in  a  large  mill,  and  yields 
a  coarse  flour  and  bran. 

Bran  is  what  remains  of  wheat  after  the  flour 
and  soujie  are  extracted. 

Soujie  is  the  heart  of  the  wheat,  and  is  obtained 
by  coarsely  sifting  the  coarsely-ground  wheat  with 
sieves  and  soopas,  by  which  all  the  small  particles 
of  the  bran  are  separated  from  it  One  woman 
can  clean  50  lbs.  a  day. 

Flour. — The  first  sort  of  flour  is  produced  by 
finer  sifting  from  the  fiist  grinding  of  the  wheat. 
Second  sort  flour  is  sifted  from  the  first  grinding 
of  the  wheat.  Second  sort  flour  is  sifted  &om  the 
first  grinding  after  the  fine  is  extracted,  and  also 
from  the  second  grinding. 

Bread, — The  materials  for  bread  are  60  lb&  of 
first  sort  soujie,  20  lbs.  of  second  sort  or  naka  soujie, 
and  20  lbs.  of  first  sort  flour ;  100  lbs.  of  these 
ingredients  produce  about  128  lbs.  of  bread. 

Biscuit  is  made  from  Eecond  sort  soujie  and  flour 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  75  lbs.  of  naka  soujie 
and  85  lbs.  of  eecond  sort  flour.   This  produces  only 


about  85  lbs.  of  iMSCuit,  which,  after  being  veil 
baked,  is  dried  for  two  days  in  a  kilo. 

Barm  or  Yeast  sufficient  for  800  loaves  1  lb 
each,  is  m&de  of  brown  sugar  2  Ibe., 
1^  lbs.,  hops  i  oz.,  with  half  a  gallon 
Boil  and  mash  the  potatoes,  boil  the  hops  unii 
none  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  stxas 
and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  liquid.  The  potatas 
are  then  added,  and  the  whole  is  Btraxned  into  a 
jar  or  small  tub.  This  quantity  prodaces  abeot 
3(  pints,  and  is  generally  ready  for  use  in  U 
hours.  The  addition  of  a  small  portioia  of  the 
old  barm  hastens  fermentation.  Bombay  whtvs 
is  whiter  and  heavier  compared  with  that  bom 
Kattyawar,  and  produces  a  greater  quantity  o^ 
soujie  and  flour.  That  of  Kattyawar  is  amaUer 
and  darker,  and  produces  good  flour,  thoiifj 
smaller  in  quantity,  with  less  soujie. 

SOUL.  According  to  the  Greeks,  the  psyche  ws 
the  life,  the  perceptive  principle.  The  pnema 
was  the  spiritual  nature.  The  leyp-bya.  of  the  Bur- 
mese is  the  psyche  of  the  Greeks.  In  Boimest 
everyday  philosophy,  the  life  of  man  resLdes  iu  the 
leyp-bya  or  butterfly  spirit,  and  dies  when  it  &- 
appears.  Man,  at  me  point  of  death,  opens  tbe 
mouth,  and  the  butterfly  escapes  from  the  bodf. 
but  only  to  die  at  the  same  time.  The  leyp-bti 
is  the  cause  of  dreams.  It  is  not  neceasaiy  its 
the  butterfly  to  remain  constantly  in  the  hodhr; 
when  the  man  is  asleep,  it  leaves  the  body,  sal 
roams  about  far  and  wide,  but  only  to  knova 
places,  lest  it  lose  its  way,  and,  unable  to  retoiB, 
both  would  die.  Or  it  may  be  gulped  up  by  a 
beloo,  evil  spirit,  or  kept  in  durance  by  a  ta-s^t 
or  by  a  sohn,  wizard. 

Burmese  unwillingly  wake  a  sleeping  man,  as 
his  leyp-bya  may  be  at  a  distauce.  An  assistasi- 
commissioner  rides  up  to  a  small  townlet,  and  caBi 
for  the  headman,  but  he  is  asleep.  ^  WeU,  thcB, 
wake  him  ; '  but  old  Mah  flatly  refuses  ;  on  which 
the  Eoglishman  gallops  off,  raving  at  the  dreadful 
impertinence  of  the  people,  and  Mah  Gyee  telk 
all  her  neighbours  how  the  youug  EnglLshisaD 
actually  wiAed  to  imperil  her  husband's  life. 

The  Greeolander  believes  that  after  death  ike 
soul  travels  to  Tomgarsuk,  where  reigns  perpetosl 
summer  and  sunshine,  and  no  night ;  where  thefc 
is  good  water,  endless  seals,  birds,  and  reindeer. 

The  soul  of  the  Arabs  was  the  tayf  or  al  tayf  si 
khafi,  a  mysterious  or  invisible  spirit,  the  ether. 

From  the  passage  in  the  Koran,  xlix.  4S«  the 
Sufi  hold  that  the  soul  can  leave  its  body  and 
visit  different  scenes  while  the  body  lies  entranced. 
This,  they  say,  happens  to  a  certain  extent  every 
time  a  man  sleeps.    Jalal-ud-Din  says — 

*  When  deepest  slumber  doth  the  sense  enfold. 
Into  the  regions  of  the  Infinite 
Men's  spirits  wander  free  and  uncontrolled.' 

Soul  or  spirit,  according  to  the  Hindu  philo- 
sophers, is  eternal,  separate  from,  but  may  be 
bouud  up  with,  the  body. 

Soul  and  animal  life  are  believed  by  the  Jains 
to  be  the  same,  and  to  be  one  in  gods,  men,  and 
brutes. 

The  Stiens  of  Cambodia  believe  that  antraafe 
also  have  souls  which  wander  about  after  their 
death ;  thus,  when  they  hare  killed  one,  fearing 
lest  its  soul  should  come  and  torment  them,  they 
ask  pardon  for  the  evil  they  have  done  to  it,  sad 
offer  eacrifices  proportioned  to  the  strength  and 
size  of  the  animal.    See  Spirit-Worship. 
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SOUR  A,  Sowrah,  or  Sanr  is  a  term,  identical 
vith  Sairea,  given  to  populations  occupying  the 
astnesses  of  the  Eastern  Ghats,  along  with  the 
fChand  and  Kol.  The  Sowrah  are  wholly  within 
Pelingana,  and  extend  from  the  Godarery  to  the 
louthem  frontier  of  the  Khand,  a  large  district 
md  dependency  of  Bustar,  in  Central  India,  is 
turrouaded  by  theTeliug  in  the  south,  Khaml  and 
tfari  Gond  on  the  east,  and  Hindus  to  the  north  ; 
lituated  between  lat.  IS*'  30'  and  lO**  30'  N.,  and 
ong.  88°  30'  and  84°  30'  E.  In  the  ancient  Nama- 
ingftna  Shasanam  of  Amara,  descriptive  of  the 
'acGS  inhabiting  the  Indian  Peninsula,  the  Sowrah 
[Sbabarah)  are  described  as  people  who  dress  in 
itfares,  and  they  are  placed  in  a  sub -family  with 
;he  Kiratah,  who  dress  in  peacocks'  feathers,  etc., 
md  the  Pulindah,  who  only  know  one  language. 
rhe  Sowrah  sub-family  is  described  as  a  variety  of 
.  he  Ghandala.  They  have  become  divided  into  two 
^lans, — (1st)  the  Kapu  Sowrah,  who  are  dispersed 
>ver  those  hills  of  rurlah  Kimedy  and  Palkond:i 
Nrliich  are  in  the  more  open  country,  and  who, 
^Tom  frequent  intercourse  with  the  Telinga  and 
LJriya  people,  have  picked  up  their  language  and 
(ome  of  their  civili^tion.  Many  Kapu  Sowrah 
low  live  in  villages  in  the  plains,  and  at  the  foot 
>f  the  hills,  and  lead  an  industrious  life.  (2dly) 
rhe  Konda  Sowrah  or  hill  Sowrah  inhabit  the 
lense  forest  of  the  hills  to  the  north  of  Purlah 
ICimedy.  A  large  portion  of  the  Konda  are 
lominally  under  the  control  of  the  Bissoyi  or  hill 
chiefs  of  Goomah  and  Gibau,  Soringhee,  Rya- 
l^adda,  Wogayagudda,  Jeringhee,  and  Ooipuram. 
lint  the  greater  number  go  by  the  name  of  the 
!>niaDyah  Sowrah,  and  are  independent.  They 
ire  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  country  of  the 
Kb  and,  another  hill  tribe,  on  the  east  by  the 
tamindaris  of  Pedda  Kimedy  and  Chinna  Kimedy, 
[>n  the  south  by  Puriah  Kimedy,  and  on  the  west 
by  Guniparam,  a  taluk  of  the  Jeypore  country. 
As  viewed  from  the  summit  of  Mahendragiri,  a 
lofty  mountain  on  its  confines,  this  country 
ippears  as  a  continuous  mass  of  hills  which  rise 
behind  one  another,  range  after  range.  Cultiva- 
tion of  dry  grains  is  carried  on,  on  the  slopes  of 
«he  hills,  often  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the 
plain,  while  here  and  there  crops  of  paddy  are 
raised  on  the  small  level  patches  between  the  hills, 
idvantage  being  taken  of  the  numerous  springs 
and  hill  streams.  Besides  the  forts  or  places  of 
residence  of  the  Bissoyi,  there  are  a  few  villages 
3f  tolerable  dimensions  among  the  hills,  but  the 
Sowrah  generally  live  in  huts  perched  singly  or 
in  small  groups  of  four  or  five  on  the  hill-sides. 

They  sing  a  song  which  they  call  Kellangiya. 
rhey  eat  snakes,  white  ants,  mice,  monkeys,  birds, 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  grain,  but^  like  the  Khand, 
they  object  to  the  use  of  milk  in  any  form.  The 
women's  drees  consists  of  a  coarse  cloth  kilt 
Fastene:!  round  tht'ir  waists,  and  reaching  to  their 
knees,  and  nnde  above  the  waist  The  men 
merely  wear  a  langooty,  passing  between  their 
legs.  Their  ornaments  consist  of  nose-rings  and 
ear-rings,  bangles,  etc.,  made  of  brass  or  bell 
metal,  and  as  many  strings  of  coloured  glass 
beads  worn  round  their  necks  as  they  can  ac- 
camulate.  On  festivals,  the  men  decorate  their 
hair  with  peacock  and  other  feathers.  The 
Sowrah,  np  to  tbe  year  1865,  were  in  the  habit 
of  making  incnrsionB  into  the  plains  of  Kimedy 
and  Gunipuram,  in  small  parties  of  five  or  ten, 


And  waylaying  travellers  to  rob  tlirni  of  thett* 
cloths ;  and  as  they  were  utterly  reckless  of  life, 
several  murders  occurred  annually.  Every  in- 
divi'lual  Sowrah  fixes  a  stone  in  the  ground  a 
span  upwards,  and  calls  it  by  the  name  of  moun- 
tain god.  He  lays  a  little  of  each  crop  before 
the  stone,  then  sacrifices  a  fowl,  gets  some  toddy, 
and,  after  dedicating  to  the  god,  he  mixes  them 
all  together,  and  eats  them  with  his  friends  and 
relatives.  When  a  child  is  bom,  they  assign  to  it 
the  name  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  bom,  or 
that  of  the  presiding  demon,  the  latter  being 
determined  by  a  priest,  called  by  them  Vejju. 
A  stimulant  prepared  of  roots  and  bark  is 
administered  to  the  mother  immediately  after  the 
birth,  and  on  the  fourth  day  she  resumes  her  ordi- 
nary occupations.  A  young  man  having  selected  a 
bride,  messages  are  sent  to  her  parents,  and  finally 
the  young  man  himself  goes,  bearing  a  pot  of 
toddy  or  other  present.  Three  posts  are  fixed  in 
the  ground,  between  which  the  bri«ie  and  bride- 
groom with  their  respective  friends  assemble,  and 
a  drunken  feast  is  commenced.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom  sit  together  wliile  turmeric  water  is 
poured  on  their  heads.  Presents  of  cloth,  beads, 
rings,  etc.,  are  exchanged.  Fowls,  and,  if  procur- 
able, sheep  are  sacrificed,  and  the  flesh  is  cooked, 
made  up  into  balls  with  some  sort  of  grain,  and 
distributed  among  the  party.  They  all  join  in  a 
dance,  hopping  from  one  leg  to  the  other,  at  each 
movement  snapping  their  fingers  and  uttering  an 
ejaculation,  while  at  intervals  the  whole  of  the 
dancers  bump  together  and  again  separate.  If 
the  parents  of  the  bride  refuse  to  consent  to  the 
marriage,  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom  watch 
their  opportunity  and  carry  her  off.  The  relatives 
of  the  girl  pursue  and  attack  the  opposite  party, 
but  even  though  successful  in  retaking  her,  they 
are  prohibited  by  their  customs  from  giving  her 
in  marriage  to  any  one  else. 

The  Sowrah  burn  their  dead,  and  the  following 
day  bury  the  ashes  on  the  same  spot,  over  which 
they  erect  a  rude  pandal.  On  the  fifth  day  the 
priest  makes  an  offering  of  toddy,  sacrificing  at 
the  same  time  fowls  or  animals,  according  to  their 
means,  to  the  spirit  of  the  deceased,  placing 
round  a  pot  of  toddy  a  number  of  leaves  to  repi  ( - 
sent  the  ancestors  of  the  deceased;  upon  each 
leaf  the  priest  sprinkles  a  little  toddy,  while  pro- 
nouncing the  name  of  the  person  represented, 
after  which  the  toddy  is  divided  among  the  party. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  and  fourth  years,  there  is 
feasting  on  food  articles,  which  are  first  dedicated 
to  the  spirit  of  the  deceased.  The  Sowrah  race  is 
far  more  wild  and  savage  than  the  Khand,  but 
they  had  no  share  in  the  Meriah  sacrifices  per- 
formed by  the  latter.  Their  bamboo  bow  is  about 
a  yard  in  length,  the  string  being  made  of  a  thin 
slip  of  the  outer  coating  of  the  bamboo,  firmly 
bound  on  at  each  end  with  sinews.  The  arrows 
are  of  light  reeds,  feathered,  with  a  head  of  fiat 
beaten  iron,  having  two  or  three  pairs  of  barbs. 
They  generally  aim  at  the  stomach  or  thigh  of 
their  victims,  and  the  wounds  are  oonsequently 
dangerous  and  very  often  fatal.  Some  of  them 
carry  rade  iron  knives  and  a  hatchet  called  tungi. 
The  Muli  Sowrah  work  in  iron,  making  arrow- 
heads, knives,  etc. ;  others,  called  Medari  Sowrah, 
make  bamboo  mats ;  and  the  Arasi  Sowrah  weave 
their  coarse  cloths.  They  do  not  know  how  to  tell 
a  lie.     They  are  not  sufficiently  civilised  to  be 
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iible    to    invent.     An    insurrection    occurred  in  |  ^rt  of  the  Tolugu,  Tumil,  Malealam,  and  Tala- 
1838.  ,  speaking  races,  and  comprtseB  part  of  the  Ciieara, 

SOUHABAYA  or  Soerabaja,  in  lat.  7°  13'  S.,  \  the  kingdoms  of  Mysore,  Cochin,  and  Travanoore. 
long.  112°  46|'  E.,  is  a  town  of  Java,  situated  on  i  and  the  British  provinces  of  Nrllore,  Gantor,  tbe 
the  mainland  on  the  shores  of  a  narrow  strait,    Ceded  Districts,  Chingleput,  K.   and   S.    Areol, 


w  hich  divides  it  from  the  large  ibland  of  Madura. 
It  is  the  only  perfectly  secure  harbour  on  tbe 
north  coast  of  Java.  It  gives  its  name  to  a 
district  with  a  population  of  1,722,626,  the  bulk 
of  whom  are  Javanese,  with  13,185  Chinese,  and 
1955  Arabs.  The  town  is  1^  miles  from  the  sea, 
is  divided  by  a  river  SO  yards  wide,  which  is 
navigable  by  boats  100  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is 
sufficiently  deep  at  the  entrance  to  admit  vessels 


Salem,  Tanjore,  Tinnevelly,  and  Coimbatore,  »ll 
largely  cultivated. 

The  architecture  and  ornamentation  of  tkt 
temples  of  Southern  India  have  been  made  knovn 
by  the  representations  an^l  descripttoos  of  Bija- 
piur,  Dharwar,  Ahmadabad,  and  other  cities,  bj 
Mr.  Fergusson  and  Col.  Taylor,  and  they  are  1^ 
far  the  roost  interesting  and  complete  memoriiii 
of  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  grandeur  of  Soathen 


of  250  tons.    Grissik,  a  seaport  town  about  5    India  which  are  in  existence,  and  give  a  stiikisi: 
miles  distant,  may  almost  be  termed  an  Arab  \  impression  of    the  former    splendour    of    thifee 


colony.  There  are  fish-ponds,  extensive  tanks  of 
salt  water,  in  which  sea-fish  are  fattened  for  the 
table.  These  are  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese, 
who  spare  no  expense  to  procure  them. — Mr.  Early 
pp.  47  to  78. 

SOUSSI.  Hind.  A  striped  cotton  cloth. 
A  kind  of  soussi  is  produced  in  France,  blue 
striped,  closer  in  texture  than  the  Indian,  perhaps, 
but  belonging  to  the  same  class  or  category,  and 
another  called  grivas,  in  particular,  near  Vichy, 
both  excellent  and  fast-coloureii  fabrics,  and  both 
used  for  trousers  and  blouses.  The  Indian 
soussi  are  always  striped  or  checked,  woven  in 

narrow  patterns  with  coloured  yams,  blue  and  •  India,  as  also  in  Gujerat  and  OrisBa,    etc 
white,   black  and  blue,   red    and  blue,   yellow,    known  to  belong  to  periods  as  earl j  as  A.D.50A. 


empires.  The  Dharwar  sculptures  are  the  recordii 
of  Chalukya,  Hoi  Sala,  BellaJ,  and  other  Uxd 
dynasties ;  some  of  the  figures  are  dothed  with 
defensive  armour,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  a  sen 
garment  All  the  men's  figures  have  short 
cloths  or  dhotis,  like  kilts,  with  an  end  in 
cases  cast  over  the  shoulder.  The  women 
the  same  costume,  but  both  in  the  earlier  memonl 
stones  and  on  some  of  tbe  profuse  sculpture  ontitf 
temple  at  Hallabid,  in  Mysore  (Dhara  Saoiudn^ 
tenth  to  twelfth  century  a.d.),  tbey  wear  bodiixa. 
tied  in  front,  as  Hindu  women  wear  them  at  pet- 
sent.     Many  temples  in  the  south  and  west  of 


white,  and  blue,  green  and  chocolate ;  and  they 
are  worn,  fine  and  coarse,  literally  by  milUous  of 
the  Hindu  people  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 


Groups  of  figures  on  them  are  numeroua  beyoad 
description ;  the  men  wear  head-dresses  in  tk 
form  of  conical  crowns,  richly  covered  widi  ons- 


Soussi  is  manufactured  in  Tanjore,  Trichiuopoly,  |  ments,  their  bodies  are  naked,  and  their  breaslE 
St.  Thomd,  or  Mylapore.  Those  of  Tanjore  and  and  arms  show  necklaces  and  armleta  of  voy 
Trichiuopoly  are  made  of  silk,  and  mixed  with  ornate  patterns.  From  the  loins  to  the  knee,  cr 
cotton  01  various  colours  and  sorts,  but  Mylapore  ;  middle  of  the  thigh,  they  have  in  most  instaoea 
weavers  work  only  in  cotton.  They  are  7  yards  kilts,  as  it  were,  also  composed  of  ornaments ;  and 
by  1 ;  the  silk  pieces  are  sold  at  from  8  to  20 


rupees,  those  of  cotton  at  2  to  7  rupees  each. 


many  are  altogether  naked,  both  male  and  femaie, 
with  a  girdle  of  ornamental  pattern   rcmnd  tbe 


These  are  used  for  undergowns  or  lungas  by  the    loins.    These  figures  abound  among  thescalptuRt 


Muhammadan  women,  and  as  trousers  by  men. 
The  colours  and  patterns  differ  very  little  any- 
where within  the  confines  of  India,  whereas  sarees, 
dhotis,  and  loongis,  to  suit,  differ  in  particular 
localities. 

SOUTH  CANARA.  This  is  a  coast  district 
between  the  sea  and  the  high  plateau  of  the 
Dekhan,  in  which  most  of  its  rivers  consequently 
take  their  rise.  South  Canara  has  a  seaboard  of 
120  miles,  besides  about  40*1^  miles  of  estuaries. 
In  Canara,  fish  are  almost  the  sole  meat  food  of 
the  people.     Hindu  mythology  says  that  the  whole 


of  EUora,  and  upon  the  Hindu  temples  of  Dbir- 
war  and  Mysore  of  the  eighth  to  the  thirteentk 
century ;  also  upon  the  Chola  temples  at  Con- 
jeveram  and  elsewhere,  probably  of  the  same  era 
In  the  Jain  sculpture  the  male  and  female  figoivi 
are  invariably  naked,  but  ornamented  in  gsaenl 
with  necklaces,  bracelets,  armlets,  and  zones  U 
exceedingly  intricate  and  beautiful  patterns,  in 
imitation,  probably,  of  the  chased  gold  work  of  the 
period. 

SOUTHERN    MAHRATTA  COUNTRY   oon- 
stitutes  the  British  zillah  of  Dharwar,  and  ought 


of  South  Canara  was  formerly  under  the  ocean,  |  likewise,  geographically  speaking,  to  include  the 
the  boundary  of  which  was  the  edge  of  the  Mysore  '  small  province  of  Sunda.  The  general  boandari^ 
plateau,  and  that  the  sea  was  dried  up  by  a  are  the  rivers  Kistna  and  Bhima  on  the  north  and 
flaming  arrow  of  the  god  Parasu  Rama.    More    north-east,  the  Tumbudra  river  on  the  aouth,  the 


modem  science  robs  the  fable  of  its  poetry,  but 
leaves  it  its  groundwork  of  truth,  by  ascribing 
the  existence  of  Canara  to  volcanic  action.  There 
are  also  extensive  littoral  upbeavings.  Canara  and 
its  boundary  hills  are  the  first  land  that  meets 
and  receives  the  full  force  of  the  south-west 
monsoon,  and  the  annual  rainfall  on  the  coast  is 
130  inches. 

SOUTHERN  INDIA  is  a  term  applied  some- 
times to  all  the  Peninsula  of  India  south  of  the 
Nerbadda  river,  sometimes  to  that  portion  of  it 
lying  south  of  the  Kistna  river.  In  the  latter 
restricted  sense,  it  is  occupied  by  the  Canarese,  i  touched  by  the 
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Hyderabad  territory  on  the  east,  and  the  Syhadri 
range  of  mountains  or  Western  Ghats  on  the 
west.     This  tract  affords  a  great  variety  of  eleva- 
tion and  of  geological  structure.    The  westera 
Eortion  abounds  with  lofty  forest  trees,  festooned 
y  enormous  perennial  creepers.     The  bamboo 
forms  a  thick  and  luxuriant  underwood  in  gouk 
places,  while  others  are  entirely  open;  and  the 
banks  of  many  dear  and  rapid  atreams  fiowinif 
through  it  abound  with  the  black  pepper  plut, 
the  wild  cinnamon,  and  other  odoriferous  shiiihs. 
Portions  of  this  forest  are  often  left  entirely  un- 
"      '^ "  ^~  '^'   axe  or  knife.    These  are  caUed 


SOUTHERN  WOOD. 


Bozm, 


kaiis,  and  are  favourite  resorta  of  wild  animals.  To 
the  east  of  the  regular  forest  lies  a  tract  called  the 
Mulnad  or  rain  country.  The  bushes  consist 
chiefly  of  the  karunda,  the  pallas,  etc.  It  abounds 
in  tanks  and  artificial  reservoirs  for  purposes  of 
irrigation.  East  of  the  Mulnad  is  a  great  extent 
of  alluvial  plain,  producing  fine  crops  of  wheat, 
cotton,  roaize,  niiflet,  Sorghum  vulgare,  Panicum 
Italicum,  Cicer  arietinuu).  etc.  And  on  the 
Hyderabad  frontier  is  a  succession  of  low,  dry 
hills,  with  tabular  summits,  often  rising  in  abrupt 
fc carped  precipices,  and  intersecting  and  traversing 
the  plains  in  various  directions.  The  first  or 
mountainous  division  consists  chiefly  of  micaceous 
clay  and  other  schists,  which  to  the  northward 
Are  succeeded  by  basaltic  or  trap  formation.  The 
Mulnad  is  composed  of  undulating  clayslate  hills, 
which  become  covered  with  basalt  to  the  north. 
This  trap  formation  extends  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  nearly  coinciding  with  a 
line  drawn  from  Sadasheghur  on  the  coast  to 
Hijapur  and  Sholapur,  and  is  almost  coincident 
with  that  marking  the  separation  of  the  two 
frroat  tribes  of  the  population  using  totally  distinct 
languages,  the  Mahratta  and  Canarese.  The  hills 
to  the  N.E.  and  £.  are  all  of  sandstone,  sometimes 
resting  on  schists,  sometimes  immediately  on 
li^raiiite,  which  latter  is  the  rock  nearest  the  sur- 
face in  the  central  and  eastern  plains.  A  well- 
defined  range  of  bills  to  the  S.W.,  called  the 
Kupputgode,  is  basaltic.  The  extensive  plains 
lying  between  these  different  lines  of  hills  and 
eminences  are  composed  of  the  rich  black  mould 
called  regur  or  cotton  ground,  resulting  from 
decomposed  basaltic  rocks.  To  the  N.E.  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  limestone  is  found,  resting  on 
the  sandstone,  about  Bagalcote,  Badami,  Hungund, 
Mudibihal,  etc. 

SOUTHEHN-WOOD,  Artemisia  abrotanum. 


Dawanuni, 


Tel. 


Downah, .    .    .    .  Hind. 
Marikoiondu,   .    .     Tam. 

The  Tamil  people  sometimes  mix  the  fine 
powder  of  it  with  gingelly  oil,  and  anoint  them- 
selves with  it  after  bathing ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
many  sweet-smelling  shrubs  that  are  strewed 
before  the  Hindu  gods  at  religious  ceremonies. 
The  Muhammadans  prize  it  for  its  fragrance  as  a 
flower. — Ains,  Mat,  Med.  p.  44. 

SOUTH  MAHRATTA  JAGIRS  comprise  a 
^roup  of  native  states ;  population ,  6 10,000.  They 
are  Sangli,  Jamkhandi,  Miraj  (senior  and  junior 
branch),  Kurandwar  (senior  and  junior  branch), 
Mudhol,  and  Ramdrug.  The  first  four  belong  to 
Brahman  chiefs  of  the  Patwardhan  family. 

SOUTHWELLIA  BALANGUAS,  China  ches- 
niit ;  seeds  when  roasted  highly  palatable. 

SOWA,  also  Shuta-pooshpa.  Hind.  Anethum 
Rowa,  Roxh,y  Indian  dill.  The  seeds  are  in  every 
bazar.  They  form  an  ingredient  in  curries,  are 
employed  as  a  carminative,  and  are  bruised  and 
applied  externally  in  rheumatic  and  other  swellings 
of  the  joints. 

SOW- YEW.  Bi'RM.  The  epg  tree  of  the 
Karen-nee,  chisel-handle  tree  of  the  English  in 
Burma,  is  stated  by  Dr.  Mason  to  be  a  species 
of  Dalbergia.  Its  maximum  girth  2^  cubits,  and 
maximum  length  10  feet.  Found  scattered  all 
over  the  Amherst,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui  forests, 
inland,  in  undulating  ground  only,  not  near 
water.  When  seasoned,  it  floats  on  water.  It  is 
used  by  Bormese  in  preference  to  any  other  for 


handles  of  chisels  and  tools,  also  for  helves  of 
axes  and  hatchets.  It  is  a  very  hard,  fine-grained 
wood,  unequalled  for  such  tools  as  chisels  which 
are  struck  with  a  hammer  or  mallet  This  wood 
is  of  a  yellowish- white  in  colour,  with  patches  of 
black  interspersed.  It  is  always  procurable  in 
the  markets. — Captain  Dance, 

SOY,  Taiang-yu,  Chin.  ;  Soya,  Jap.  A  well- 
known  sauce  made  from  the  Soja  hispida,  which 
grows  in  China  and  Japan.  In  Java  it  is  pro- 
cured from  the  Phaseolus  radiatus,  the  green 
fzram,  haree  moong,  or  putchay  payroo  of  India. 
The  beans  are  boiled  soft  with  equal  quantities  of 
wheat  or  barley,  and  left  for  three  months  to 
ferment ;  salt  and  water  are  then  added,  when  the 
liquor  is  pressed  and  strained.  Its  price  is  about 
68.  per  gallon  in  the  London  market  Genuuie 
soy  is  well  flavoured,  thick,  brown,  and  clear, 
and  when  shaken  in  a  glass,  it  should  have  a  coat 
on  the  surface  of  a  bright  yellowish- brown  colour. 
The  best  is  exported  from  Japan.  The  flavour 
and  ingredients  of  soy  vary  considerably,  even 
among  the  people  who  make  it,  and  much  of  that 
exported  is  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  adulter- 
ated. Chinese  use  the  Soja  hispida  pulse  when 
lipe  for  the  manufacture  of  an  oil,  and  give  the 
remnant  of  the  grain,  together  with  stalks  and 
leaves  of  the  plant,  as  a  food  for  cattle.  Its 
cultivation  has  become  general  in  Syria,  Dal- 
matia,  and  Hungary.  In  we  two  former  countries, 
the  grain,  after  being  allowed  to  ripen,  is  threshed 
out  and  roasted,  and  then  employed  for  making 
coffee.  In  Chma,  the  grains  are  soaked  till  they 
swell  and  become  soft,  and  then  cooked  like  the 
small  sort  of  beans.  In  other  places,  the  seeds 
are  set  in  a  very  damp,  watery  soil,  and  kept  in 
darkness  till  they  sprout  up  into  a  long  white 
stalk,  4  or  5  inches  high,  which  is  then  cut  and 
served  up  after  the  manner  of  a  salad.  A  sort  of 
cheese,  consumed  in  quantities  by  the  poorer 
people  both  in  China  and  Japan,  is  made  from 
Soja  hispida. 

SOYMIDA  FEBRIFUGA.    Ad,  dt  Jum. 
Swietenia  febrifnga,  JRoxb,  \     B.  rubra.  Bottler. 


Patranga,  .  .  .  Sansk. 
Shem,  ....  Tam. 
Sumi,  Somi,  Sotuida,  Til. 


Swamy,  ....  Can. 
Bastard  cedar, .  .  Eko. 
Kohuna,  Kohitaka,  Hind. 
Bohuni,  Rheyn,    .  Mahr. 

This  large  forest  tree  is  a  native  of  all  the 
central  and  southern  parts  of  India.  The  wood 
is  red  -  coloured,  light,  and  easily  worked,  is 
reckoned  durable  and  strong,  and  good  for 
indoor  or  cabinet  purposes,  but  not  adapted  to 
those  requiring  exposure  to  sun  and  weather. 
Captain  Beddome  says  it  never  rots  under- 
ground. The  bark  is  useful  in  intermittent 
fevers,  where  astringent  tonics  are  applicable,  but 
of  very  questionable  efficacy  as  a  true  antiperiodic 
for  mild  ague,  in  which,  doubtless,  like  all  other 
astringent  tonics,  it  will  often  succeed ;  it  should 
be  given  in  the  form  of  extract  Mr.  Broughton 
says  that  the  substance  to  which  the  bark  owes 
its  bitter  taste  has  the  properties  of  a  resin.  It  is 
of  a  yellowish-white  colour  when  piure,  is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  but  is  insoluble  if  the 
water  contain  acids;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  benzol,  but  these  liquids  do  not  com- 
pletely separate  it  from  foreign  substances. 

SOZNI,  a  bed-cover  quilted  or  embroidered  in 
a  pattern ;  the  word  literally  means  lily  pattern, 
from  Susan,  a  lily. 
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SPAIN. 


SPAIK. 


SPAIN,  Espana,  the  ancient  Hispania,  a  country 
in  Europe,  part  of  which  was  long  held  by  Arabs. 
In  the  Eaat  Indies  Spain  holds  the  Philippine 
Islands.  In  1519  the  Spaniards  laid  claim  to  the 
Banda  (United),  or  five  (really  ten)  Nntmeg 
Islands,  and  the  Molaccas,  or  five  Clove  Islands, 
as  falling  within  the  line  of  their  sovereignty  laid 
down  by  the  Pope  in  1493.  From  1605  the  CJourt 
of  Spain  had  earnestly  engaged  in  the  project  of 
finding  a  way  to  the  Spice  Islands  from  the  west, 
and  in  1508  Pinzon  and  De  Solis  sailed  in  search 
of  them,  and  explored  the  coasts  of  Spnth  America 
to  the  40th  degree  of  south  latitude.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1515  that  the  Pacific  was  dis- 
covered, when  Nunez  de  Balboa,  who  in  1510 
had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  Spanish 
colony  of  Santa  Maria  on  the  Gulf  of  Darien, 
having  gone  on  an  expedition  into  the  Sierra  de 
Qnareqna,  suddenly  from  one  of  its  peaks  beheld 
a  boundless  sea  outstretched  below  him.  From 
the  narrow  isthmus  on  which  he  stood,  it  extended 
east,  and  west,  and  south,  until  it  was  loit  in 
B[>ace.  This  was  the  true  discovery  of  America, 
that  it  was  not,  as  Oolumbus  believed  to  his  dying 
day,  the  easternmost  coast  of  Asia,  or  the  West 
Indies,  but  a  separate  continent ;  and  as  this  new 
world,  with  the  vast  waste  of  ocean  beyond  it, 
swam  into  his  eyes,  and  all  its  moral  significance 
flashed  upon  his  mind,  kneeling  down  upon  the 
scarped  summit  from  which  he  gazed,  Balboa  raised 
his  hands  to  heaven  in  silent  wonder  and  gratitude 
at  the  immensity  of  the  revelation  which  had  been 
made  to  him.  Then,  descending  with  all  his  men 
to  the  shore  of  the  great  South  Sea,  and  wading 
up  to  his  waist  in  its  waters  with  his  drawn  sword, 
ho  claimed  possession  of  the  infinite  expanso  in  the 
proud  names  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  In  October 
1515,  De  Solis  was  again  sent  out  to  discover  the 
Spice  Islands  from  the  west,  and  in  January 
1516  entered  the  Riode  la  Plata,  originally  named 
Rio  de  Solis;  its  present  name  not  having  been 
given  to  the  river  until  1525,  when  Diego  Garcia 
fdund  some  plates  of  silver,  probably  from  the 
mines  of  Potosi,  in  the  hands  of  the  wild  Indians 
on  its  banks.  De  Solis,  having  anchored  in  tlie 
mouth  of  the  river,  went  on  shore  to  explore  the 
country  inland,  when  he  and  eight  of  his  men 
were  set  upon  and  massacred  by  the  natives,  and 
roasted  and  devoured  by  them  in  sight  of  his  ships ; 
whereupon  the  disheartened  expedition  returned 
to  Spain.  In  1517,  Ferdinand  Magellan,  who, 
according  to  De  Barros,  had  been  present  at  the 
capture  of  Malacca,  proceeded  to  Yalladolid,  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Spice  Islands  fell 
within  the  Spanish  boundary,  and  undertook  to 
take  a  fleet  thither  by  the  south  of  the  American 
continent  Accordingly,  in  1519,  Charles  v.  gave 
liim  five  ships  for  the  purpose.  Every  one  of  them 
was  accompanied  by  a  Portuguese  pilot ;  and  the 
Santiago  was  commanded  by  Joao  Serrao,  an  old 
Portugarsc,  on  whose  knowledge  of  the  east,  and 
especially  of  the  Moluccas,  of  which  they  were  in 
search,  Magellan  placed  great  reliance.  On  the 
2 1st  of  October  1520,  St.  Ursula's  day,  he  reached 
the  cape,  which  he  called  Cabo  de  las  Virgines, 
nt  the  entrance  of  the  strait  now  called  after 
Magellan,  but  which  he  named  San  Vittoria,  in 
affectionate  honour  of  his  own  flagship.  From 
many  fires  having  been  seen  on  the  land  south  of 
the  strut,  he  named  it  Tierra  del  Fuego.  On  the 
27th  of  November  he  emerged  from  the  strait 
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into  the  open  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  cape  vhiek 
terminated  the  strait  on  his  left  (on  Tens  M 
Fuego)  he  named  Cabo  Deseedo  (tlie  Desired), 
now  called  Cape  Pillar.  On  the  6th  of  March 
1521  he  discovered  the  beautiful  islands  to  which, 
from  the  thievish  propensities  of  their  inhabttantK. 
he  gave  the  name  of  the  Ladrones  (Thieves); 
and  on  the  16th,  the  islands  he  called  the 

Eelago  de  San  I^azaro,  a  name  afterwards  cl 
y  Villalobos,  in  honour  of  Philip  n.  of  Spun,  to 
that  of  the  Philippines.     On  one  of  these  isUmd^ 
Magellan  was  slain  in  a  skirmish  with  the  natives 
brought  on  by  his  proselytizing:  leal,    wheret» 
Joao  Serrao  and  Duarte  (Odoardo)  Barboea  wot 
elected  joint  conmianders  of  the  expedition.     (Oa 
Serrao's  death,  Caraballo  was  elected  coinnuimier- 
in-chief.)    On  the  8tb  July  15^1  they  andiofvd 
before  the  city  of  Borneo ;  and  on   Wednesdar, 
Gth  November  1521,  they  at  last  descried  the  lone* 
sought-for  Molucca  Islands,  the  object  for  the  ds- 
covery  of  which,  by  a  western  route,  their  daiinf 
adventure  was  undertaken.      Chi   the   8th  thff 
anchored  at  Tidore.     In  the  following  December, 
of  the  two  remaining  ships  of  the  expedition,  n 
was  resolved  to  send  the  Trinidad  back  to  Spaia 
by  Panama  and  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  to 
take  the  Vittoria  home,  under  Sebastian  del  Case 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    In  order  to  cecape 
the  observation  of  the  Portuguese,  her  conrse  vas 
steered  so  far  south  as  the  42d  parallel  of  lat!- 
tude,  but,  with  all  their  caution,  thej  approached 
within  five  leagues  of  the  Cape  on  the  6th  of  Umj 
1522.     On  the  9th  of  July,  when  they  readied 
the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  they  were  obliged  to 
put  in  at  Santiago,  where,  to  prevent  the  so^ 
picions  of  the  Portuguese  being  roused,  they  sad 
that  they  had  come  across  from  America.     It  wai 
here  they  discovered  that  in  sailing  roand  tlie 
world  they  had  lost  a  day,  for  while  bjr  the  Fit- 
toria'a,  log  it  was  Weiinesday  the  9th  of  July,  at 
Santiago  it  was  Thursday  the  10th.     On  the'  Stli 
of  September  the  Vittoria  arrived  at  San  Lucar, 
the  only  survivor  of  the  noble  fleet  which  had 
sailed  from  the  same  port  on  the  20th  of  September 
1519.    The  circumnavigation  of  the  worio^  whidi 
had  originated  in  the  dispute  between  Spain  and 
Portugal  about  the  possession  of  the  Mohiocss, 
was  completed,  and  the  sphericity  of  the  earCk 
demonstrated,  against  the  authority  of   Cosmss 
Indicopleustes,  which  had  ruled  geographers  for 
nearly  a  thousand  years.     Charies  v.  received  IM 
Cano  with  the  highest  distinction,  and  conferred 
on  him  a  life  pension  and  a  coat  of  arms,  which 
bore  branches  of  clove,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg, 
with  a  globe  for  the  crest,  and  the  motto,  '  Primus 
circumdedisti  me.'    In  regard  to  the  dispute  as  to 
the  respective  rights  of  Portugal  and  Spain  to  the 
Spice  Islands,  the  king  of  Spain  was  confinned 
in  the  possession  of  tlie  Philippine  Islands,  but  the 
Moluccas  were  finally  surrendered  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  under  the  agreement  that  the  king  of 
Portugal  lent  the  king  of  Spain  350,000  ducats  in 
respect  of  any  claims  whi(^  the  latter  might  have 
on  the  Moluccas,  in  the  possession  of  which  the 
king  of  Portugal  was  not  to  be  disturbed  until  the 
money  was  repaid,  which  was  never  done.     By  a 
decree  of  the  Cortes,  dated  19th  October  1^68, 
the  monetary  system  is  as  follows : — 100  centines 
=  1  peseta  =  9i±    Gold  coins— 100,  50,  25, 20, 
10,  and  5  pesetas.    Silver  coins — 1,  2,  5  peseta^ 
and  20  and  25  centimes.    Bronze  coins — 1,  2,  d, 


SPANIEL. 


SPEUMACETI. 


tc3  10  centimes.  100  pesetas  =  £3,  198.  2d. ;  10 
Msetas  =  7b.  lid. ;  and  the  other  coins  in  propor- 
»i.  A  25  peseta  gold  piece  is  nearly  equal  to  a 
•"vereigrn. —  W,  A,  Browne,  The  Merchant's  Hand- 
x^k;  Sir  George  Birdtvood's  Researches;  Marsden's 
Tr^foiy  of  Sumatra,  p.  9. 

SPANIEL.  King  Charles'  breed  of  spaniels  is 
Yppoaed  to  have  been  brought  from  Japan  by 
'a.ptaiD  Saris  in  1 613.  Dogs  always  form  a  part  of 
^Japanese  royal  gift. 
SPARROWS.  There  are  several  species  of  this 
ird,  of  the  genera  Passer,  Petronia,  Pyrgita,  of 
h  e  family  FringillidsB.  They  are  not  used  as  food 
>y  any  of  the  races  of  their  native  countries, 
liough  there  is  not  much  difference  of  flavour 
rx  a  *  sparrow  pie '  between  Petronia  stulta  and 
!>yninoris  flavicollis.  Homely  Passer  domesticus 
8  every  bit  as  good  as  an  ortolan.  Very  much 
lepends  on  the  cooking.  Sparrows  in  China  are 
let  loose  as  an  act  of  merit. 

SPARTO  GRASS,  Lygseum  spartnm,  Loeffl., 
has  been  introduced  into  India.  The  grass  sells 
in  London  at  £5  the  ton.  In  1868  England 
imported  95,000  tons  from  Spain.  It  is  the  alfa 
of  Algiers. 

SPARUS,  a  genus  of  flshes  in  the  Keeling 
laLinds  which  graze  in  shoals,  with  then*  strong 
"bony  jaws,  on  the  tops  of  the  coral  branches. — 
L>arwin,  Res.  p.  553. 

SPATHIUM  CHINENSE.     Lour, 

Aponogeton  monottachyi,  Liniu,  Rh. 
Ootti  gaddi,  Kottika,  Tel.  1  Namma  dumpa,  .    .  Tel. 

The  roots  are  much  prized  as  food  by  the 
ITanadi.  In  Tenasserim  one  or  two  species  of 
Spathium  grow  in  the  water,  one  of  which, 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Irawadi,  has  roots 
nearly  as  good  as  potatoes. — Mason ;  Voigt. 

SPATHODEA  ADENOPHYLLA.  Thw. 
Heterophragma  aden,  Seejn.  Palol,  Singh.  A 
Bimll  tree  occasionally  found  in  Ceylon  gardens. 
It  was  introduced  into  the  agri-horticultural 
gardens  at  Madras. — Thw. ;  Gamble. 

SPATHODEA  ARCUATA.     Wight  Icon. 
Dolichandrone  arcuatft,  Hooker, 
Mer-eingi,    .     .     .  Mahr.  ]  Ran-palai  maram,     .  Tel. 

A  small  or  middle-sized  tree  common  in  the 
Walliar  forests  of  Coimbatore,  and  in  the  forests 
on  the  Bombay  coast.  It  furnishes  a  strong 
wood,  used  by  the  turner. — Wight;  Gibson; 
Gamble. 

SPATHODEA  FALCATA.     Wall.,  List. 
BignoDia  spathacea,  Roxh.  \  Dolichandrone  falc,  Seem. 
A  small  or  middling-sized  tree,  Wodi,  Tel., 
common  in  most  of  the  forests  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  in  Myeore,  in  Chanda  and  Bombay, 
but   not    found    in    Ceylon    or    Burma.      The 
timber  is  light-coloured,  strong,  and  serviceable, 
and  much  used  by  the  natives  for  agricultural 
purposes,    building,    etc. — Beddome^    Fl.    Sylv. ; 
Gamble. 
SPATHODEA  RHEEDII.     Spreng. 
Dolichandrone  Rheedii,  Seem. 


Kanpillay  maram,  Tax.  ? 
Vodi,  Udi,  Wodi,  .  Tkl. 
Qanora  karra,    .    .       ,, 


Her-smgi,  .  .  Bombay. 
Tha-khoot-ma,  .  .  BuRM. 
NirpoDgilam,  .  Maleal. 
Deya  danga-gaas,    Singh. 

This  small  thin  tree  is  a  native  of  the  west  of 
CeyloD,  the  Peninsula  of  India,  the  forests  of  the 
Northern  Circars,  of  the  Godavery,  and  British 
Burma.  The  trunk  is  very  irregular.  In  a  full- 
grown  tree  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the 


first  branch  is  80  feet,  girth  7  feet.  A  cubic  foot 
weighs  23  to  35  lbs.  It  is  strong,  of  a  whitish 
colour,  and  in  Burma,  where  it  sells  at  8  annas 
the  cubic  foot,  it  is  used  for  yokes  and  cart-poles. 
— Beddome  ;  Dr.  Birdwood ;  Gamble. 

SPATHODEA  ROXBURGH II.     Spreng. 


Bignonia  quadrilocularis, 
Roxb. 


Kox- 


Heterophragma 
burghii,  B.C. 

A  large  tree,  with  a  straight  trunk,  and  of  con- 
siderable height.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Northern 
Curcars,  flowers  in  the  hot  season,  with  spreading 
branches  and  large  rose-coloured  and  delightfully 
fragrant  flowers,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  leaves. 
Roxburgh  says  its  wood  is  used  for  many  pur- 
poses by  the  natives,  but  other  accounts  describe 
it  as  worthless.  Buffaloes  are  very  fond  of  the 
leaves. — Roxb. ;  Voigt ;  Beddome ;  Gamble. 

SPATHODEA  STIPULATA.     Wall. 
Bignonia  stipulata,  Roxb.    \  Dolichandrone  stipulata. 
Bet-than,Paet-than,BuRH.  j  Palol,    ....    Sinom. 

A  large  tree  of  British  Burma ;  wood  used  for 
bows  and  spear  handles,  also  for  paddles  and 
oars.  Weight,  48  lbs.  Length  of  the  trunk,  20 
feet ;  girth  measured  4  feet. — Roxb. ;  Dr.  Brandis; 
Gamble. 

SPATHOLOBUS  ROXBURGHIL  Bentham.  A 
gigantic  creeper  of  the  Sub-Himalayan  region  and 
of  Burma.  Its  fruit  and  its  red  kino-like  gum  are 
used.    It  is  one  of  the  Leguminosse. 

SPAWN  OF  FISH.  In  Canara,  men  search  in 
the  rivers  for  hillocks  wherein  spawn  has  been 
left,  gather  the  ova,  and  make  it  into  cakes, 
which  are  considered  a  delicacy.  The  eggs  of  the 
kari  and  kalmnri  are  highly  prized. 

SPEKE,  JOHN  HANNING,  discovered  the 
source  of  the  Nile.  He  was  a  captain  in  the 
Bengal  army.  Bom  4th  May  1 827,  at  Orleigh  Court, 
near  Bideford,  in  the  west  of  England ;  died  near 
Bath,  on  the  16th  September  1864,  at  the  age  of 
37,  from  a  shot  from  a  fowling-piece.  As  a 
subaltern  officer  in  the  Indian  army,  he  had  made 
the  campaign  of  the  Panjab  under  Lord  Gough, 
and  in  the.  four  successive  battles  of  Ranmuggur, 
Saddelapur,  Chillian walla,  and  Gujerat,  acting 
throughout  this  terrible  time  with  Sir  Colin 
Campbell's  division.  He  used  to  make  hunting 
and  exploring  expeditions  over  the  Himalayas, 
and  in  the  untrodden  parts  of  Tibet.  A  botanist, 
a  geologist,  and  especially  a  lover  of  natural 
history,  he  toiled  to  collect  specimens  of  every 
animal,  every  plant,  and  every  mineral  to  be 
found  in  those  wilds;  shooting,  collecting,  and 
mapping  the  country  as  he  went,  he  taught 
himself  the  knowledge  required  to  enable  a 
traveller  to  appreciate  and  utilize  all  he  sees. 
In  one  journey  to  Africa  he  served  under  Captain 
Burton.  The  latter  fell  sick,  and  Speke  went  on 
and  struck  upon  the  great  lake  which  is  the 
fountain  of  the  Nile,  reaching  it  from  the  north, 
and  proving  what  was  at  first  but  a  sagacious 
conjecture,  by  tracking  the  river  upwards  to  this 
same  lake  from  the  south.  Speke  began  his 
march  into  Africa  in  the  end  of  1864.  He  named 
the  inland  sea  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  A  column 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Kensington 
Park,  London. 

SPERMACETI. 


King-ya,  .  .  .  . 
Blanc  de  Baleine,  . 
Spenne  de  Baleine, 


Chin. 
Fr. 


>i 


Wallratb,  .  .  .  Gkr. 
Spermaset,  .  .  .  Bus. 
Esperma  de  Ballena,     Sp. 


The  produce  of  a  species  of  whale,  Physeter 
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SPERMACOCE  HISPIDA. 


SPIDERS. 


macrocepbalus,  found  chieflj  in  the  Pacific  and  Sphaeroeocciu   cartila^iiBaoeiis,    rar.  setaeeoi. 

Indian  Seas.    Spermaceti  is  found  combined  with  Shih-hwa-taai,  Chin.   It  la  met  with  in  the  CHDcie 

oil  in  several  oetacea,  but  it  Lb  most  abundant  in  the  market*  and  resembles  the  Cairageen  or  Iridiinota. 

sperm  whale,  and  this  is  the  commercial  article.  Spherococcua     lichenoides,     Agardk,    Ceylon 

The  head  of  the  sperm  whale  has  in  front  of  the  moea,  occim  in  the  coast  of  the  S.  Andaman,  Ter- 

f^knll  a  solid  maas  of  scft,  yellow,  and  oily  fat,  ,  mooklee  Island,  and  is  met  with  in  China,  hAas. 

based  on  the  upper  jaw,  and  forming  the  front '  frequently  cast  up  by  the  sea.     It  may  be  very  well 

and  lower  part  of  the  snout.     In  a  whale  of  large  substituted  for  the  Gracillaria  lichenoides,  GnriUr. 

size  this  part  weighs  between  two  to  three  tons.  SPICES. 

The  cavity  called  the  case  lies  beneath  and  to  the  Tabbal                  .  Ab\b 

right  of  the  spouting  canal,  and  corresponds  to  Specen,  Kryderi,  bA.,Sw. 

nearly  the  entire  length  of  that  tube.     It  has  a  Speceiyen,    .    .    .    Dn. 

white  fibrous  lining,  and  is  filled  wi  th  a  very  delicate  Kpioeries,  Epicea,  ,       Fh. 

web  of  cellular  tissue,  containing  in  large  cells  a  Speiereyen,  .    .    .     Geb. 

limpid  and  oily  fluid,  which  is  liberated  by  the  g^,  sSSerie    *.        U. 

slightest  force,  and  has  yielded  up  to  14  burels,  '^       '               i    •    •      • 

or  500  gallons.     It  is  chiefly  spermaceti.    When 


Kampa.k-raiDpak,  Maul 
Bumbn,  ...  „ 
Especiaria,  .  .  .  Pon. 
Prmnue  korenja,  .  Res. 
Especiaa,  Espeoerias,  Sf. 
Sambaram,  .  Tam.,Til 
Bahar,      ....  Ten. 


newly  obtained  from  the  case  of  the  whale,  it  is 
fluid,  transparent,  nearly  colourless,  without  odour, 
and  has  a  bland  and  creamy  taste,  not  unlike  that 


Spice  is  the  term  applied  to  all  pleasant  c^ 
pungent  aromatic  Yegetable  substances,  used  h 
flavouring  food  and  condiments,  and  largely  em- 
ployed by  the  people  of  India.     They  are  obtained 


panlla.     Roxburgh  mentions  12  species. 
SPH^RANTHUS  HIRTUS.    Burm. 
S.  Indieos,  Roxb, 


Dookkon,  .  .  .  Arab. 
Chagol  nudi,  .  .  Beng. 
Moondi,  .  Dukh.,  Sansk. 
Qlobe  flower,  .  .  Eno. 
Khamadrus,  .  .  HiND. 
Ourak  moondi, .    .       „ 


Zakhm-i-Hyat, 
Moondi  booti, 
Adaka  majyen, 
Kottang  kamndei, 
Bodasaram, .    .     . 


.  Hind. 

i» 
Malkal. 

Tam. 

Tkl. 


of  very  fresh  butter.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  •  from  the  barks,  the  dried  seeds,  the  fruit,  floYer 
of  the  tropics  at  sea  (77**  to  dO""),  it  does  not  con-  buds,  and  root-stocks  of  different  phiuta  Hv 
Crete,  but  in  low  temperatures,  or  when  cast  into  chiefly  aromatic  barks  are  the  cinnamon  and 
cold  water,  it  assumes  a  dull  white  hue  and  the  Cassia  lignea ;  the  seeds  and  fruits  include  pej^. 
consistence  of  lard. — F.  D.  Bemiftty  Whal,  Voyage,  cardamoms,  coriander,  cummin  seed,  star  anise, 
ii.  pp.  160,  223-26.  chillies,   mustard,  nutmegs',  mace,  pimento,  etc. 

SPERMACOCE  HISPIDA.  £i««.,  W.  and  A.  I^e  flower-buds  of  some  furnish  cloves  and  casa 
Sparmacoee  hirta,  BoiU.  |  Spermacoce  scahra,  Wiflde.  buds,  and  the  roots  supply  ginger  and  turmeric 
Shaggy  button  weed,  Eng.  Nutti  churi, .  .  .  Tam.  SPIDERS  comprise  the  genera  Clnlsoiii, 
Thartavel,  .  .  Maleal.  i  Madana,  ....  Tel.  Theridion,  Pholens,  and  Epeira.  But  in  comim 
This  plant  grows  in  Souihem  India,  and  is  ,  hmguage  the  Mygale  are  called  crab  spidere  and 
employed  in  decoction  as  a  substitute  for  sarsa-  mason  spiders^  also  trap-door  spiders.  Scorpioa 
..-.,11-      D^^k — K -„^„*:^«„  i.>. — :_  spidere  are   of   the  genus  Galeodes;   Tarantnk 

spidere  belonging  to  the  genus  Lycosa  d 
Ijitreille.  L.  tarantula,  Lair.,  iuhabits  Southen 
Italy,  and  L.  melanogastra  Southern  France.  .\ 
spider,  remarkable  for  the  bright  yellow  colonr 
of  its  web,  a  species  of  Epeira,  was  fonsd  b; 
Captain  Sherwill  1000  feet  high  on  the  snnumtdf 
Maruk,  south  of  Monghir.  Some  of  the  webs, 
This  is  common  in  Bengal  and  the  Peninsula  including  the  guy- ropes,  were  from  10  to  12f»t 
of  India,  near  water-banks,  at  Ajmir,  and  in  the  '  i^  diameter,  the  reticulated  portions  being  aboit 
Eastern  and  Central  Panjab.  Has  a  round  pink  I  5  feet,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  spider,  of  i 
blossom,  considered  heating,  cleanses  the  blood ;  \  formidable  size  and  very  active,  sits  waiting  for 
aphrodisiac ;  also  opens  the  bowels ;  the  flower  prey.  In  one  web  was  found  entangled  a  bird 
and  seed  capsules  are  used.  The  roots,  small  '  about  the  size  of  a  field  lark,  and  eight  yoaog 
oblong  seeds,  and  receptacles  are  reckoned  by  -  spidere  feeding  on  the  body.  It  was  near  ik 
the  Yyteans  amongst  Uieir  anthelmintics,  aikl  {  centre  of  the  web,  and  its  wings  had  been  coo- 
are  prescribed  in  powder.  In  the  Panjab  the  ,  pletely  pinioned  by  the  entwined  web.  The  old 
officinal  flowere  are  highly  esteemed  as  alterative,  j  spider  sat  about  a  foot  above  the  bird.  It  vis 
depurative,  cooling,  and  tonic. — Gen.  Med,  Top. ;  t  six  inches  across  the  legs,  and  had  a  fonnidaU^ 
Ainu. ;  Powell;  Stewart;  W.  Ic.  pair  of  maudibles.    AValdcenaer  described  a  spider 

SPH^ROCOCCUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belong-  of  large  size  under  the  name  of  Olios  Tapro- 
ing  to  the  natural  order  Algse.  A  great  number  ■  banius,  which  is  very  common  in  Ceylon,  vA 
of  species  have  been  described,  including  amongst  |  conspicuous  from  the  fiery  hue  *  of  the  nnder- 
them  some  of  the  most  useful  of  the  fea-weed  |  surface,  the  remainder  being  covered  with  gref 
tribe,  lliese  species  have  been  distributed  by  :  hair  so  short  and  fine  that  the  body  seems  almost 
later  botanists  into  the  genera  Rhodomeoia,  ;  denuded.  It  spins  a  moderate-sized  web,  hung 
Gigartina,  Chondnis,  Gelidium,  and  Phyllophora;  i  verticallybetween  two  sets  of  strong  lines  stretched 
and  the  genus  Sphierococcus  has  as  species  the  S.  one  above  the  other  athwart  the  pathwajt 
coronopifolius,  S.  cartilaginaceus,  and  S.  lichen-  Some  of  the  threads  thus  carried  horizontally  i^"^ 
oides.  The  genus  Chondrus  affords  the  Carrageen  j  tree  to  tree  at  a  considerable  height  from  tlie 
moBs^  which  is  so  mudi  used  as  an  article  of  diet,  j  ground,  are  so  strong  as  to  cause  a  painful  check 
Some  assert  it  is  a  species  of  Gelidium  with  which  I  across  the  face  when  moving  quickly  against  tbeiOf 
the  swallows  build  their  nests  in  the  Eastern  i  and  more  than  once  in  riding  Sir  J.  E.  Ttf^oeo^ 
Archipelago,  and  which  are  so  highly  valued  as 
articles  of  food  by  the  Chinese.  The  gelatinous 
substance  of  which  the  nests  are  composed,  how- 
ever, seems  really  to  be  a  natural  secretion  from 
the  swallow  itself. — Eng,  Cyr,  See  Sea- weed; 
Thallogen. 


had  his  hat  lifted  off  his  hwd  by  one  of  theie 
cords.  The  webs  of  spidere  are  strong  eaough  ^ 
entangle  and  hold  the  small  birds  on  which  tb^ 
are  said  occasionally  to  feed.  Snudl  house  Vitt^ 
will  also  be  seized  and  devoured  by  tdtese  spidoB^ 
-Shfih,    Soc.    Jour.,    1850 ;    Oom ;  Tmtui* 
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SPIKENARD. 


SPIRIT-WORSHIP. 


Nardum,  ....  Lat. 
Nardin,  Narawastu,  Mal. 
Sbad-a-mangie,  .  Tam. 
Jettamassie,      .    .     Tel. 


lefflon,  p.  469.    See  Aranea ;  Epeira ;  Galeodes ; 

jatrodectes;  Mygale. 

SPIKENARD. 

ianbal, ....  Arab. 
Ul-chur,  Bbno.,  Hind. 
Can-sung-hyan,  .  Chin. 
harden,  x^ardos,  .  .  Gr. 
ettamansi,  Chebur,  GuJ. 

The  NardostachyB  jattamansi  of  the  Himalayas 
knd  mountains  of  High  Asia  is  now  generally 
ecognised  to  be  the  spikenard  of  the  aucients. 
is  root  is  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  resembles 
he  bushy  tail  of  the  ermine.  Its  odour  is  strong 
ind  fragrant,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  all  eastern 
lations.  Spikenard  has  eujoyed  celebrity  from 
he  earliest  period  of  the  world's  history.  It  was 
iBteemed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  is 
aentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  Nard  of  Scripture 
>eing  supposed  to  be  the  same  substance  as  the 
^ardoB  of  the  ancients.  It  contaius  about  9  per 
sent,  of  balsamic  resin,  and  a  small  proportion 
>f  essential  oil.  It  is  ralued  in  hysteria,  and  is 
i  perfect  substitute  for  valerian.     See  Sunbul. 

SPILANTHES  ACMELLA,  Linn.,  Hin-ka-la, 
BURM.,  is  planted  by  the  natives  of  Tenasserim 
for  its  medicinal  properties. — Mason ;  Voigt 

SPILANTHES  OLERACEA,  Jacq,,  Akar- 
tarha  and  Pokarmul,  Hind.,  is  a  powerful 
itimulant  aud  siaia^ogue,  useful  in  headache, 
paralysis  of  the  tongue,  affections  of  the  gums 
ind  throat,  and  for  toothache,  also  in  fever, 
somrh,  and  special  diseases.— PoircW;  Voigt, 

SPILSBUkY,  Dr.,  a  Bengal  medical  oflBcer  who 
vrote  an  account  of  fossil  bones  on  the  Nerbadda 
n  Bl.  As.  Trans. ;  also  Geological  Notes  on  the 
ralley  of  the  Nerbadda,  ibid.,  1833, 1834, 1839.— 
Dr.  Buist, 

SPINACIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
latural  order  Ghenopodiacese. 

Spinacia  olerai^ea,  Wight.j  spinach. 

iapauai,    .    Arab.,  Pers.  |  I«fanaj,  Isfanak, .    Hind. 
Sfltg-paluk,  Paluk,    Hind.  |  Vusayley-keeray,       Tam. 

Much  used  as  a  vegetable  in  India,  and  the 
people  consider  it  to  be  cooling.  It  grows  in 
ich  soil,  requires  plenty  of  water,  should  be 
lown  thinly  in  drilw  or  broadcast  every  month 
>r  six  weeks ;  may  be  had  during  the  hot  months 
n  sheltered  situations,  with  attention  to  water. — 
Powell;  Jaffrey. 

Spinacia  tetrandra,  Roxb,^  spinach. 


13,  and  Psalm  Iscxxiii.  13.  Its  great  seed-balls 
are  known  to  the  Singhalese  as  Maha-Rawana- 
rsBwula,  the  great  beard  of  Kawana  or  Ram?. 
See  Sand-binding  Plants. 

SPIR^A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natui-al 
order  Rosacese.  S.  hypoleuca,  S.  cullosa,  and 
S.  canescens,  Don,  occur  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya. 
S.  Kamtschatka  is  used  in  Kamtschatka  to  make 
an  alcoholic  spirit. 

SPIRJSA  SORBIFOLIA.    Linn, 
S.  Lindleyana,  D.C, 
Kapru,  Kanthul,  Chenab.     Dodal Kami. 


Kangtar,  Boogli,    SoTLEJ. 
Krust,  Kanoori,  ,, 

Sar-lakh-tei,     Tr. -Indus. 


:^hoolai, 
[sfanaj. 


Hind. 
Pers. 


Dumpa  bacbohali,  .    Tel. 
Matta  bachchali,    . 


>» 


The  Hindustani  name  is  indifferently  given  to 
Spinacia  tetrandra,  used  in  curries,  and  Amarantus 
polygamus.  The  former  is  a  common  sort  of 
[lative  greens,  and,  when  boiled,  resembles  spinach ; 
t  is  procurable  nearly  all  the  year  round.  The 
latter  is  much  cultivated,  is  sown  broadcast  in 
t>ed8  from  June  to  March.  The  leaves  are  sold 
in  the  bazar  at  one  pie  the  seer. 

New  Zealand  spinach  is  a  hardy  annual,  with 
Seshy  leaves  and  numerous  branches,  and  as  a 
spinach  it  is  ;as  valuable  as  the  orache.  If 
nratered,  grows  freely,  and  produces  leaves  in 
the  hottest  weather. — Riddell;  Jaffrey, 

SPINIFEX  SQUARROSA.    Sprenp.,  Rh. 
^a  pink,  Water  pink,Eiio.  |  Ravanasarum  ixiiMdu,TBL. 

This  curious  diosdous  grass  grows  abundantly 
[>n  the  Coromandel  coast.  When  the  seed  is 
ripe,  the  spherical  head  of  the  plant  ia  detached 
and   blown  before  the  wind.    See  Isaiah  xvii. 


Kikri,     .    .  .  Jhelum. 

KarkDi,  .     .  .  Kaghan. 

Dor,  Bat-pis,  .  Kangra. 

Sarbashtai,  .  .  Pushtu.  . 

A  shrub  with  fine  white  flowers,  the  handsomest 
and  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  Himalaya, 
from  4000  to  10,500  feet,  up  to  and  beyond  the 
Indus.  It  resembles  the  English  meadow-sweet, 
especially  S.  Kamtschatka. — Stewart 

SPIKIT- WORSHIP  prevails  throughout  all 
the  south-east  of  Asia,  amongst  the  Hindus,  the 
Buddhists,  the  Chinese  Taoists,  and  followers  of 
Confucius,  in  Japan  with  the  disciples  of  the  Sintu 
faith,  and  in  all  these  regions  among  all  the  un- 
cultivated aboriginal  races.  It  is  the  one  general 
cult  of  all  these  regions.  When  Thales  taught 
that  the  whole  universe  is  pervaded  by  spirits, 
he  was  proclaiming  both  the  primitive  and  the 
existing  faith  of  all  India  and  China.  In  India 
worship  is  performed  to  the  Bhuta,  Vetala,  Pisacha, 
Preta,  Yaksha,  Vidyadhara  or  sylphs,  and  in  Burma 
to  the  Nat  and  to  Rakshasa  or  demons. 

Ancestor- worship  is  a  recognition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  spirits  freed  from  the  body.  This  faith 
was  exhibited  from  early  times  by  the  Egyptians ; 
it  was  as  a  faith  deeply  seated,  also,  in  Greece 
and  Rome;  it  has  always  been  and  still  is  the 
popular  religion  of  '  the  Chinese,  and  it  •  forms 
the  belief  of  all  the  aboriginal  races,  and  of  most 
of  the  Brahmanical  Hindu  religionists  of  India. 
The  Egyptian  belief  in  the  transmigration  of 
the  human  soul  into  other  bodies,  and  into  the 
bodies  of  animals,  was  connected  with  it.  Animal- 
worship  dates  from  the  earliest  times  in  Egypt, 
and  soon  after  the  time  of  Menes  (b.g.  3400) 
it  became  the  established  religion'  throughout 
the  empire.  This  form  of  faitih  had  evidently 
its  origin  in  their  belief  in  the  identity  of  the 
principle  of  life  in  all  living  beings,  and  in  the 
identity  of  the  soul  with  life ;  grounded  on  a 
consciousness  of  moral  responsibility  and  a  belief' 
in  the  personal  indestructibility  of  the  human 
soul.  They  believed  that  at  the  point  of  death, 
the  deeds  of  this  life  are  examined,  judged,  and 
rewarded  or  punished ;  in  the  latter  case  condemned 
to  be  degraded  from  human  to  animal  life,  and 
one  regulated  by  brutal  instincts. 

In  Cnina,  the  spirits  of  deceased  ancestors  are 
periodically  worshipped,  and  on  weighty  occasions 
are  consulted.  In  their  marriage  processions, 
the  titles  of  the  ancestors  are  carried  along  with 
other  displayed  articles,  and  they  are  invoked 
to  bless  a  newly-wedded  couple.  Their  tombs 
are  kept  in  repair.  Spirits  are  summoned  to 
attend  to  their  worshippers.  According  to  the 
Brahmanical  Hindus,  two  things  are  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  sacrificer  in  performing  a  religious 
ceremony, — seyeral  lighted  lamps,  and  a  bell,  and 
the  bell  is  sounded  when<the  deity  or  spirit  is 
supposed  to  be  summoned. 
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The  Kvoimg-tha  of  Chittagong  are  Buddhists. 
Their  village  temples  contain  a  small  stand  of 
bells,  and  an  imago  of  Buddha,  which  the  villagers 
generally  worship  morning  and  evening,  tirst 
ringing  the  belU  lo  let  him  know  that  they  are 
there.  The  Sintu  temples  of  the  sun  goddess 
in  Japan  also  contain  a  bell,  intended  to  arouse 
the  goddess,  and  to  awaken  her  attention  to  the 
prayers  of  her  worshippers. 

Among  the  Tiperah  of  Chittagong,  if  a  man  die 
away  from  home,  his  relatives  stretch  a  thread 
overall  tlie  intermediate  streams,  so.that  the  spirit 
of  the  dead  man  may  return  to  his  own  village ; 
it  being  supposed  that  without  assistance  spirits 
are  unable  to  cross  running  water,  as  Bums  in 
his  Tam-o-Shanter  says,  ^  a  running  stream  they 
daiirna  cross ;  ^  the  streams  are  therefore  bridged. 
A  somewhat  similar  idea  existed  in  Europe,  and 
it  occurs  also  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  among  the 
Kol  of  Nagpur.  All  diseases  in  men  and  in 
cattle  are  attributed  to  one  or  two  causes, — the 
wrath  of  some  evil  spirit  who  has  to  be  appeased, 
or  the  spell  of  some  witch  or  sorcerer.  I'he 
Circassians  and  some  of  the  Chinese  have  also 
the  same  belief.  Hence  it  is  that  insane  people 
are  in  many  countries  regarded  with  so  much 
reverence,  since  they  are  looked  on  as  the  special 
abode  of  BOine  deity. 

Hindus,  in  the  Srad'ha  ceremonial,  make  offer- 
ings to  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors.  After 
death,  the  spirit  of  the  Hindu  is  conveyed  by 
the  messenger  of  Yama,  through  the  air,  to 
the  place  of  judgment.  After  receiving  sentence, 
it  wanders  about  the  earth  for  twelve  months, 
as  an  aerial  being  or  ghost,  aud  then  takes  a 
body  suited  to  its  future  condition,  whether  it 
ascend  to  the  gods,  or  suffer  in  a  new  body,  or 
be  hurled  into  some  hell.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  several  Puranas;  others  maintain  that  im- 
mediatelv  after  death  and  judgment,  the  person 
suffers  the  pains  of  hell,  and  removes  his  sin  by 
suffering,  and  then  returns  to  the  earth  in  some 
bodily  form. 

In  the  Srad'ha  or  funeral  ceremonies  of  the 
Hindu  of  Gujerat,  the  son  repeats  before  an 
image  many  incantations,  t-o  the  following  purport : 
Before  thee,  0  Brahma,  I  perform  my  father's 
Srad'ha.  He  next  offers  to  his  deceased  parent, 
on  a  plantain -trunk  dish,  seven  blades  of  knsha, 
aud  seven  of  durva  grass,  flowers,  dry  rice,  cloth, 
red  paint,  and  a  brass  lamp.  He  next  deanses 
the  place  before  him  with  his  hands,  and,  scatter- 
ing upon  it  a  few  blades  of  kusha  grass,  presents 
other  offerings  to  his  deceased  father,  repeating 
many  incantations,  which  contain  the  names  of 
the  offerings,  and  an  invitation  to  the  deceased 
father  to  partake  of  them.  From  what  remains 
of  these  offerings,  the  son  makes  two  balls,  the 
smallest  of  which  is  offered  in  the  name  of  those 
of  the  family  who  have  not  received  the  benefits 
of  the  Srad'ha,  and  the  other  he  presents  to 
his  deceased  father,  and  then  lays  it  on  some 
kusha  grass  aa  before,  and  worships  it,  presenting 
flowers,  water,  etc.  He  now  places  both  hands 
open  against  a  lamp  which  is  burning,  as  though 
he  were  warming  himself ;  after  which  he  pro- 
strates himself  to  the  sun,  and  presents  a  fee  of 
from  one  rupee  to  five  to  the  offlciating  Brahman, 
salutes  all  the  Brahmans  present,  and  makes 
prostrations  to  the  saligram,  which  he  afterwards 
sends  into  the  house.    All  the  offerings  are  sent 


to  the  houses  of  Brahmans.      Tltc  fiixuly  vcm 
return  home,  where  an  entertainment  is  proTide^ 
both  for  Brahmans  and  others,  consisting  piind- 
pally  of  sweetmeats,  milk,  curds,  sugar,  cikts. 
etc.     The  Brahmans  eat  in  an  enclosed  spot,  the 
iminvited  Brahmans  near  the  house,  and  tiie  poor 
in  the  street  or  road.     At  the  close  of  the  enter- 
tainment, if  the  person  making  the  Srad'ha  be 
rich,  he  gives  predcnts  to  all  those  who  are  ka 
guests,  whether  Brahmans  or  the  poor,  and  this 
dismisses  them.    The  next  rooming  ho  dismiag^ 
the  learned  Brahmans  with  presents ;  to  i^e  most 
learned  he  gives  five  rupees  perhaps,  and  to  A« 
less  learned  one.    The  Brahmans  who  were  inTittd 
are  also  dismused  with   presents.     Ahont  m 
o'clock  a  feast  is  provided  for  the  relatioDS,  wk 
are  dismissed  the  next  morning  with  presena 
of   money,  cloth,  etc.,  and  on  this  day  anothei 
dinner  is  provided  for  nearer  relations.    At  t:* 
close  of    the   Srad'ha  a  number  of   roendio^ 
musicians  play  on  certain  instruments  of  musk, 
and  sing  verses  celebrating  the  revels  of  Krisha 
they  are   often  dismissed  with    large  presefi^ 
The  next  day  the  family  return  to  their  accwtoBK^i 
diet ;  but  the  sons,  for  twelve  months  after  tk 
decease  of  the  father,  must  refuse  every  gwtii 
cation,  and  cook  with  their  own  hands,  oral 
what  haa  been  prepared  by  a  wife  or  80ir.e  pn? 
relation  dwelling  in  the  house.     Gunga  GoTiui 
Singhu,  a  person  of  the  writer  caste,  head-serra^ 
to  Mr.  Warren  Hastings,  expended,  it  is  sai 
12,00,000  rupees  at  his  mother's  SradTia;  a^ 
Raja  Nuvu  Krishna  of  Calcutta,  nearly  as  niri 
in  the  Srad'ha  for  his  mother.      This  expense  t* 
principally  incurred  in  presents  to  the  firabna* 
such  as  be^lsteads,  at  two  or  three  hundred  ropeei 
each;    water  pitchers  of  silver  and  gold,  «* 
worth  a  thousand,    and    others    two  thoas»i 
rupees ;  dishes  of  silver  and  gold,  valued  at  & 
to  five  hundred  rupees.    At  the  time  of  battof. 
the  person  who  will  perform  the  Srad'ha  porifc 
himself  by  putting  water,  seeds,  fruits,  etc.,  fl 
parts  of  the  trunks  of  four  plantain  trees,  reps«^ 
ing  incantations.     He  sends  some  of  this  vsta 
home  to  purify  the  family. 

The  monthly  Srad'ha  for  the  first  year  after  ttf 
death  of  the  parent,  is  upon  a  very  sna^H^^ 
and  the  expense  is  from  ten  rupees  to  twow 
annas.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  Sndvi 
for  deceased  ancestors,  as  in  every  month  i^ 
the  total  wane  of  the  moon  ;  on  the  last  fift«ijj 
or  ten,  or  five  days  of  the  moon  in  the  nKWti 
Bhadra ;  once  during  the  first  fifteen  days  « 
the  moon  in  Ugruhayunu ;  and  again  in  ^ 
same  month,  in  Poiishu  and  Maghu,  on  tM 
eighth  of  the  wane  of  the  moon ;  in  VoisbtfW 
and  Shravunu,  on  any  of  the  first  ^^^.^ 
of  the  moon.  At  some  of  these  times  all  Hiw" 
perform  this  ceremony;  at  other  times  on^ 
few  persons.  The  expense  is  trifling,  as  «»W 
any  persons  are  entertained  at  them.  1^^ 
Srad'ha  the  flesh  of  cows  was  formerly  off^edjj 
sacrifice.  In  the  Kali-yogu  this  is  forbidden, Jj 
that  of  deer  or  goats  is  substituted  ;  herhs,  hw 
and  barley  are  used,  as  also  fresh  rain  watcf* 

Mr.  Forbes  in  the  Baamala  (p.  878)  BSp,  JJ* 
Bhut  and  Pret  are  said  to  reside,  at  the  pi*^ 
where  funeral  piles  are  erected,  in  trees  ^''^ 
are  not  used  for  sacrificial  purposes,  such  tf  w 
tamarind  and  the  acacia,  in  desert  placea,  a||^ 
spot  where  a  death  has  occurred,  or  »*  ^^'^ 
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roads,  for  which  reason  people  set  at  these  places 
rood  for  the  use  of  the  Bhut  He  is  most  at  a 
OB8  for  water  to  drink.  The  pipe  of  his  throat 
s,  it  is  said,  the  size  of  the  eye  of  a  needle,  and 
le  18  continnallj  thirsty  enough  to  drink  twelve 
l^allons  of  water.  The  watchmen  of  Wuroon  Dev, 
lowever,  are  stationed  wherever  there  is  water, 
;o  prevent  the  Bhut  from  drinking,  and  their 
iiirst  is  therefore  as  continual  as  it  is  intense. 
rhe  Bhut  feed  upon  all  kinds  of  refuse.  The 
goblin  of  the  best  class,  he,  that  is  to  say,  whose 
funeral  ceremonies  have  been  duly  performed, 
3Ut  who  has  been  debarred  from  liberation  by 
lis  own  intense  affection  for  earthly  objects,  is 
sailed  a  Poorwuj  Dev,  and  resides  in  his  own 
tiouse  or  in  a  sacred  fig  tree.  The  Poorwuj  Dev, 
tike  the  Etruscan  Lar,  or  the  Grecian  hero,  is  re- 
garded as  hovering  about  his  former  abode,  avert- 
LDg  dangers  from  the  inhabitants,  and  bestowing 
blessings  upon  them.  He  frequently  appears  in 
the  character  of  a  serpent,  and  is  then  treated 
nrith  great  respect  by  the  inmates  of  the  house 
near  which  he  resides.  It  is  a  common  belief 
:n  Gujerat  that  serpents  are  always  to  be  found 
ivherever  a  hoard  is  buried,  and  that  these  are 
the  Bhuts  of  the  deceased  owners  who  have 
remained  upon  earth  from  affection  to  their 
nrealth.  The  Arabian  Jin  also  frequents  cross- 
roads, and  the  fairies  of  the  Scottish  Lowlands 
rarry  bows  made  of  the  ribs  of  a  man  buried 
vhere  three  lairds'  lands  meet,  as  in  'A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  *  (Act.  iii.  Sc.  2)  : — 

*  Damned  spirits  all, 
That  in  cross- ways  and  floods  have  burial.' 

Desert  places,  in  Gujerat,  correspond  exactly 
vith  the  dry  places  (ctvvZpuit  roTtfy)  assigned  to 
he  evil  spirits  in  Matthew  xii.  48,  Luke  xi.  24. 
ind  all  eastern  races  believe  them  to  be  the 
«Bort  of  evil  spirits.  In  Gujerat  the  Bhut  and 
-'ret  can  take  possession  of  a  corpse,  and  speak 
hrough  its  mouth;  they  exhibit  themselves  in 
he  form  which  they  possessed  when  living ;  they 
inter  into  a  living  man,  and  cause  him  to  speak 
is  they  please ;  sometimes  they  afflict  him  with 
ever,  or  various  other  diseases ;  sometimes  they 
ssume  the  forms  of  animals,  and  frighten  people 
»y  suddenly  vanishing  in  a  flash  of  fire ;  some- 
lines,  remaining  invisible,  they  speak  in  whispers. 
^  Bhut  has  been  known  to  come  to  fisticuffs 
vith  a  man,  and  to  carry  a  man  off  and  set  him 
lown  in  a  distant  place.  It  is  even  eaid  that 
votnen  are  sometimes  found  with  child  by  Bhuts. 

The  Jain  Shastras  teach  a  different  doctrine 
n  regard  to  spirits  from  that  which  is  taught  by 
he  Hindu  Puranas.  They  assert  that  there  are 
light  kinds  of  Yyuntur  Dev,  and  eight  of  Wan- 
►''yuntur  Dev,  who  reside  below  the  earth. 
Cach  of  these  has  two  Indra,  or  sovereigns,  ruling 
respectively  the  northern  and  southern  regions, 
ind  who  are  in  colour  black,  white,  or  blue.  The 
iTyuntur  and  Wan-Vyuntur  Dev  appear  upon 
^arth,  where  they  possess  the  bodies  of  men, 
(xhibit  themselves  in  various  shapes,  and  perform 
nany  strange  feats,  whence  their  common  name 
rf  Kutohulee  (or  surprising)  Dev.  Below  them 
•eside  the  Bhuwunputi  Dev,  who  also  sometimes 
ippear  on  earth.  Below  them  again  are  the 
Sarkina  or  infernal  spirits.  Above  this  earth, 
n  the  atmosphere,  five  kinds  of  Dev  of  splendour 
>eside, — the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  others.  Above 
Jiem,  in  twelve  Dev-Loka,  tlie  Dev  who  ride  in 
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chariots  dwell ;  these,  sometimes  drawn  by  their 
own  desire,  or  compelled  by  charms,  appear  in 
the  world,  but  they  do  harm  to  no  one.  Above 
them  are  nine  classes  of  Grivek,  and  five  of 
Unootur  Vimani.  They  are  of  great  power, 
and  never  visit  the  earth.  Men  who  have  lived 
a  life  of  austerity  and  righteousness  are  born 
again  in  these  classes  of  upper  or  lower  Dev, 
but  the  sinner  is  not  bom  in  them.  In  olden 
times,  a  man  who  had  performed  the  rite  of 
Uthum  by  fasting  for  three  days,  acquired  the 
power  of  calling  the  Dev  to  him,  but  now,  it 
is  said,  these  Dev  never  visit  the  earth  at  any 
one^s  call. 

In  Gujerat,  when  people  wish  to  prevent  the 
removal  of  a  jungle  tree,  they  paint  a  trident 
upon  it  with  vermilion,  or,  if  that  be  incon- 
venient, they  collect  a  number  of  stones  and 
throw  them  down  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  Who- 
ever, after  this,  passes  by,  is  sure  to  add  a  stone 
or  two  to  the  heap,  believing  the  place  to  be  the 
residence  of  a  Bhut.  If  the  place  be  one  where 
stones  are  not  easily  procurable,  a  bit  of  old  rag 
is  thrown  so  as  to  adhere  to  the  tree,  and  every 
one  who  passes  by  follows  the  example  once  set. 
They  chU  the  spot  the  ^Rag-uncle's.'  In  places 
where  trees  are  scarce,  these  uncles  are  very 
common,  and  people  are  much  annoyed  with 
the  dread  of  touching  thenu  The  name  uncle  is 
given  to  the  Bhut  by  women  as  a  term  of  respect. 
Men  are  less  superstitious.  Similarly,  whenever 
in  any  place  there  is  a  hillock  or  mound  upon 
which  a  few  stones  have  been  piled  one  above 
the  other,  every  passer-by  considers  hioiself 
bound  to  add  a  stone  to  the  heap,  considering 
that  the  spot  is  the  residence  of  some  Dev,  and 
that  if  any  one  raise  a  ]ittle  temple  there,  his 
house  will  flourish.  Such  monuments  are  also 
set  up  in  places  where  a  person  has  been  slain 
or  wounded.  Cairns  of  this  kind  are  frequently 
connected  with  the  dead, — 

*  Many  a  caim*s  grey  pyramid, 
Where  urns  of  mighly  ohiefs  lie  hid.* 

The  Bhut-bali  of  the  Hindus  is  an  offering  to 
evil  spirits,  ghosts.  On  the  14th  of  the  dark  half 
of  the  month  Aswin,  the  Bhuta  Chaturdasi  offer- 
ings are  made  to  evil  spirits,  and  the  Bhuta  devata 
is  a  spirit  worshipped  as  a  deity. 

As  an  instance  of  the  Hindu  belief  in  the 
powers  of  demons,  Col.  Tod  tells  us  that  Udi 
Singh  died  thirteen  years  after  his  inauguration 
on  the  cushion  of  Joda,  and  thirty-three  years 
after  the  death  of  Maldeo.  About  a.d.  1645, 
when  he  was  returning  home  from  court,  he 
beheld  a  girl  whom  he  determined  to  have.  But 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  Brahman,  an  Aya- 
Punti,  or  votary  of  Aya-Mata,  whose  shrine  is 
at  Bai-Bhilara.  These  sectarians  of  Maru,  he 
says,  are  very  different  from  the  abstinent  Brah- 
mans  of  Bengal,  eat  flesh,  drink  wine,  and  share 
in  all  the  common  enjoyments  of  life  with  the 
martial  spirits  around  tnem.  And  as  there  was  no 
other  course  by  which  tiie  father  could  save  her 
from  pollution  but  by  her  death,  on  that  he 
resolv^.  He  dug  a  sacrificial  pit,  and,  having 
slain  his  daughter,  cut  her  into  fragments,  and 
mingling  therewith  pieces  of  flesh  from  his  own 
person,  made  the  noma  or  burnt  sacrifice  to 
Aya-Mata,  and  as  the  smoke  and  flames  ascended, 
he  pronounced  an  imprecation  on  the  raja :  *  Let 
peace  be  a  stranger  to  him !  and  in  three  pahar, 
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three  daye  and  three  yean,  let  me  have  revenge  1^ 
Then  exclaiming,  *My  future  dwelling  ia  the 
Dabi  Baori!'  sprang  into  the  flaming  pit  The 
horrid  tale  was  related  to  the  raja,  whose  imag- 
ination was  haunted  by  the  shade  of  the  Brahman, 
and  he  expired  at  the  assigned  period,  a  prey  to 
UDCeasing  remorse. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  l5th  century,  it  was 
cnstomary  in  England  to  place  food  for  demons. 
In  the  dialogue  of  Dives  and  Pauper,  printed 
by  Richard  Pynson  in  1498,  among  the  super- 
stitions then  in  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
the  following  is  mentioned: — *Al]e  that  take 
hede  to  dysinal  dayes,  or  use  nyce  observances 
in  the  newe  moone,  or  in  the  new  yeere,  as 
setting  of  mete  or  drynke  by  night  on  the  benche 
to  fede  alholde  or  gobelyn.'  So  in  British  India 
to  the  present  day,  witJi  Hindus,  Ghitapinda  or 
funeral  cakes  are  offered  at  the  pile,  at  the  time 
of  burning  the  body.  On  the  fourth  day  after 
decease,  Ghaturtha-pinda,  funeral  cakes,  are  again 
offered.  On  the  18th  day  after  decease,  the  pret, 
or  newly-embodied  spirit,  is  compelled  by  the 
emissaries  of  Hades  to  set  forth  on  his  journey 
towards  Yampur.  Its  attendants  aggravate  the 
miseries  of  the  wicked  soul  by  their  threats  and 
upbraidings.  They  cry  to  the  pret,  *  Come  quick, 
evil  one  1  We  will  carry  you  to  Yama's  door ; 
we  will  cast  you  into  Kumbheepak,  or  some  other 
heUr 

In  the  south  of  India,  spirits  of  the  air  are 
numerous:  celestial  vestals,  which  frequent  cool 
shades  and  limpid  streams,  help  tiie  sick,  succour 
women  in  travail,  guide  the  benighted  traveller 
who  has  lost  his  way,  shower  blessings  and 
flowers  on  happily  married  couples.  The  village 
Kannimar,  or  virgins,  as  they  are  styled  in  ordinary 
country  parlance,  are  patrons  of  tne  village  lassie 
afflicted  with  the  tender  passion,  and  watch  with 
a  motherly  interest  the  progress  of  stedfast 
honourable  loves.  There  is  nothing  which  they 
hate  so  intensely  as  the  violation  of  matrimonial 
vows,  or  the  infringement  of  maidenly  honour. 
Rude  statues  of  potter's  work  representing  these 
champions  of  virtue,  may  be  seen  invariably  under 
some  pleasant  shade,  by  the  side  of  a  rippling 
rivulet  or  the  placid  surface  of  the  village  tank. 
When  the  sun  is  at  its  greatest  height,  and  man 
and  beast  seek  some  friendly  shelter,  these  fair 
celestials,  screened  from  profane  mortal  sight, 
quietly  perform  their  ablutions  in  the  tank  or 
brook  close  by,  divesting  themselves  of  their 
flowing  ethereal  robes,  llieir  appearance  to 
mortals  in  bodily  form  always  portends  some- 
thing extremely  good  or  evil;  but  as  they  are 
natiually  inclined  to  acts  of  kindness  and  mercy, 
such  interviews  prove,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
harbingers  of  prosperity  and  conjugal  felicity. 
Instances  are  not  wanting  of  these  sylvan  beauties, 
through  forgetf ulncEs  to  bind  the  wood  with  their 
magic  spell,  allowing  themselves  to  be  surprised 
by  the  strolling  cowherd  ere  they  have  risen  from 
their  midday  bath.  Every  year,  as  the  husband- 
man sows  his  grain  after  the  precursory  showers 
of  the  ramy  season,  he  vows  to  set  apart  so  much, 
a  kalam  (12  marcals),  as  a  thank-offering,  if  the 
out-turn  should  prove  as  abundant  as  he  prayed 
lor.  True  to  a  farthing,  the  sale-proceeds  of 
the  virgins*  share  is  religiously  laid  by,  to  be 
made  use  of  a  month  or  two  alter  the  harvest, 
when  the  ryot,  now  at  leisure,  thinks  of  redeeming 


his  vow  at  the  shrine  of  the  celeMial  ftir  sat 
At  the  appointed  time,  generally  at  ni^t,  the 
whole  village  wends  in  solemn  proeeaaoii  to  tk 
sacred  grove,  wi(h  banners  flying  asd  dn» 
beating,  and  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  eistat 
worship.  Rice  is  boiled,  sheep  are  aUia,  amatai 
theatricals  improvised,  and  the  light  hearti  of 
the  multitude  rendered  still  lighter  by  potkK 
of  arrack. 

Closely  allied  to  the  virgins  are  sundry  TiUige 
deities,  mostly  shrineless,  the  most  important  d 
whom  are  Mariammen,  Bhagavati,  Chakkamml 
Muttaramman,  and  DhwarapatL 

The  principal  demons  employed  by  wizards  ui 
necromancers  are  Karuppan,  Maden,  Patcbee,id 
Irulappen.  These  assume  any  shape  or  coIm, 
according  to  their  masters*  orders;  and,  idob 
frequently,  ai'e  carried  from  one  place  to  aaotiier. 
attached  to  a  magical  ring,  a  tnf  t  of  hair,  or  to  i 
baby's  scull  secreted  in  the  wizard's  bag.  Soar 
times  they  ecour  the  country  at  night  in  qoKt  i 
their  victim,  who  is  generally  a  rival  magidan,  oroa 
who  has  by  word  or  deed  incurred  their  maater'i 
displeasure.  The  demon  is  now  a  tiger,  tearing  tk 
entrails  of  the  hated  victim ;  now  an  incen&i]^ 
setting  houses  on  fire ;  and  very  rarely  doei  i 
appear  in  monstrous  human  shape  to  bll  ir 
frighten  or  perform  any  other  mischief.  Bvt  i 
the  pursued  man  possess  a  mightier  demon,  u^ 
the  assailants  be  defeated,  the  latter  vest  (kir 
baffled  rage  and  fury  on  their  master  himself.  A 
few  demons  are  so  voracious  that  they  soaJiA  q 
with  avidity  balls  of  rice  and  curry  thrown  im 
the  air ;  some  so  lascivious  as  to  have  haon 
mistresses  and  concubines,  and  even  to  ovd^ 
the  modesty  of  their  occasional  fair  worshippA 
At  Bodinaikenur,  in  the  Madura  district^  a  Cbtf? 
bought  of  a  magician  a  Malabar  demon,  i' 
Rs.  90,  it  is  said ;  but  ere  a  day  had  passed  vm 
the  transfer,  the  undutif ul  spirit  fell  in  love  «i<^ 
his  master's  wife,  and  succeeded  in  its  nebnf* 
purpose. 

The  European  will-o^-tlie-wi^  is  the  Tw' 
KoUevai  Pai.  Modem  science  caIIs  them  M 
phorated  hydrogen  gas  riung  from  dead  aniv 
matter  in  different  stages  of  putrefactioD,  ^ 
the  Hindu  persists  in  calling  them  devils  of  a*^ 
malignant  type.  The  explosive  nature  of  the  i^ 
before  it  has  time  to  ascend  higher  than  (8^ 
knees,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  jumping-  1^ 
the  middle  ai  rice-fields,  by  tho  side  of  sta^ 
pools,  and  especially  in  burial-grounds,  do  tlkj 
spirits  sing  and  dance  and  engage  in  their  W' 
mght  orgies,  to  ihe  no  small  terror  and  eoi* 
stemation  of  the  simple  village  folks. 

There  are  many  more  classes  of  demons,  sMR 
or  less  violent,  such  as  Khattarie,  Bhudaro,  Festf^i^ 
Mobinee  or  sirens,  Jadamuni,  and  Etchilpai*  ^ 
the  last  two,  the  former  occupies  perhaps  the 
highest,  and  the  latter  the  lowest  sbatoffl  a 
spirit  life  in  the  unseen  world.  The  Jadanoft 
as  their  name  indicates,  are  the  spirits  of  hnaiB 
sages,  who,  by  dint  of  extraordmary  P*"*^ 
were  enrolled  as  an  inferior  set  of  goda  At  w^ 
night,  when  not  a  soimd  of  man,  beast,  or^ 
disturbs  the  calm,  still  air,  these  assoiae  tMr 
human  shape.  With  their  crests  toooh^^ 
skies,  and  their  feet  a  few  feet  above  the  p^ 
they  present  a  sufficiently  hideous  •f^*'?;?, 
still  more  horrible  by  long  tresses  ol  hsk  ^^'^ 
like  serpents,  tongues  dripping  with  flW  ^ 
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fe8  like  glaring  orbfl^  darting  forth  the  in  tensest 
atred  and  revenge  towards  the  poor,  hapless 
rayfarer  who  may  hapf  en  to  cross  their  custom- 
ry  beat.  The  Etcfailpai  are  hungry  as  volves, 
nd  yet  without  the  power  of  obtaining  food ; 
hey  pick  up  the  stray  grains  of  boiled  rice  in 
[indu  kitchens,  or  snatch  off  moraeJs  of  food 
rom  peofJe's  heads,  if  they  happen  to  carry  it  at 
ight 

In  the  south  of  the  Madias  Presidency,  local- 
sed  demons  have  exercised  a  mysterious  power 
>r  centuries.  A  man  dies  under  the  slighted 
xceptional  cbrcumstauoes, — and  lo !  hisapirit  goes 
broad!  It  lurks  in  yonder  hut,  it  crouches 
nder  yonder  banyan  tree.  It  must  be  propitiated 
rith  plantains  or  fruit,  rice,  or  sweet  toddy. 
'here  is  an  English  ghost  in  Tinnevelly.  It  is 
be  ghost  of  a  Captain  Pole,  who  died  in  the 
komiing  of  the  Travanoore  lines  early  in  the 
ineteeuth  century.  Mortally  wounded,  and  re- 
reating  to  tiie  northward,  he  was  left  behind 
ly  his  servants,  and  he  breathed  his  last  near  a 
iUage  in  which,  latterly,  a  mission  of  the  C.M.S. 
as  been  established,  and  which  is  called  Gospel 
*own,  Suviseshapunim.  After  his  death,  he  was 
eified  by  the  simple  instincts  of  the  neighbouring 
thanars.  He  has  a  rude  hut  to  his  honour  ;  and 
lie  offerings  which  appease  him  are  brandy  and 
heroots.  He  may  be  invoked.  His  opinion  may 
e  elicited. 

Sur  Barde  Frere  accidentally  found  an  ordei*  in 
nstenoe  at  Government  House,  Dapurie,  handed 
own  by  non-commissioned  officers,  for  the  native 
entry  on  guard  to  present  arms  if.  a  cat  or  dog, 
iickal  or  goat,  entered  or  left  the  house  or  crossed 
ear  his  Wt  during  certain  hours  of  the  night, 
ecause  it  was  the  ^osi  of  a  former  governor 
rfao  was  still  remembered  as  one  of  the  best  and 
Indcst  of  men.  The  raja  of  Wan  party,  one  of 
be  Beddi  race  who  have  founded  small  princi- 
alities  along  the  banks  of  the  Kistna  river,  died 
1  1868  at  Hyderabad.  He  had  led  a  turbulent 
f  e,  and  retained  to  the  last  much  of  the  spirit  of 
la  youth.  At  the  dose  of  that  year,  an  outbreak 
I  cholera  occurred  in  that  neighbourhood,  which 
be  people  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  Wanparty, 
nd  they  made  a  clay  image  of  him,  riding  on  an 
lephant,  and  placed  near  him  the  figure  of  a  Bin- 
umi,  and  worshipped  all  with  the  great  Mahabala 
acrifice. 

The  superstitious  fears  of  the  Hindus  extend 
o  innumeEable  objects :  they  dread  the  wrath  of 
\ke  following  invisible  beings, — ^the  messengm  of 
rama,  bhuts,  prets,  pisacha,  dakinee,  yoginee, 
lakinee,  yukhsnu,  rakshasa,  shunkinee,  gooroa, 
Tamhn-doitya,  aluya,  etc.  They  also  fear  the 
riea  of  the  following  animals,  at  particular  times, 
nd  in  certain  situations,  viz.  jackals,  owls,  crows, 
ata,  asses,  vultures,  dogs,  lizards,  etc.  They  also 
^read  different  sights  in  the  air,  and  many  kinds 
f  dreams. 

King  James  i.  in  the  preface  to  his  Demonology, 
aya,  *  They  (magicians)  can  suddenly  cause  to  be 
^fought  unto  them  all  kinds  of  daintv  dishes  by 
heir  familiar  spirit,  since  as  a  thief  he  delights 
o  steal,  and  as  a  spirit  he  can  subtilely  and 
nddeoij  enough  transport  the  same.*  To  obtain 
ach  a  spirit  for  a  familiar,  the  two  following 
•eeeipta  were  presented  by  a  Hindu  of  the  Penin* 

la  as  having  been  tried  and  found  efficacious : — 
Jn  the  dense  darkness,  at  the  time  of  new  moon, 


let  the  person  who  would  obtain  a  devil,  walk 
naked  into  a  lake,  and,  standing  in  the  water  up 
to  his  middle,  repeat  the  mantra  (a  charm  pre- 
viously taught  him  by  some  proficient)  the 
appointed  number  of  times,  taking  care  of  his 
reckoning  by  casting  into  the  water  a  pebble,  a 
jasmine  flower,  or  a  pepper- corn,  from  a  collection 
which  he  has  previously  counted  and  brought 
with  him.  At  every  repetition  of  the  mantra,  let 
him  give  himself  a  stroke  with  a  rattan.  The 
charm  is  to  be  repeated  boldly,  and  without 
mistake,  or  the  devil  will  certainly  kill  the 
charmer. 

Or,  go  to  the  temple  sacred  to  the  demon  whose 
services  are  required.  Having  closed  all  avenues 
by  which  so  subtle  a  subject  may  escape,  stand  on 
the  threshold  of  the  temple,  and  boldly  conquer 
the  demon  by  a  powerful  mantra.  Then  you  must 
raise  the  pedestal  on  which  the  image  of  the 
demon  is  placed,  and  take  from  under  it  the 
money  placed  there  when  the  image  was  inaugur- 
ated. Instead  of  this  money  place  there  a  copper 
plate,  on  which  you  have  engraved  a  kolam 
(magical  inscription).  From  that  day  the  demon 
becomes  your  slave,  and  will  perform  for  you  any 
service,  or  bring  you  whatever  you  may  require. 
Some  say  the  spirit  must,  when  caught,  be  c<mi- 
fined  in  a  little  golden  box,  called  a  Simil.  Exami- 
nation of  a  manuscript  book  of  spells,  kolam, 
and  cabalistic  figures,  collected  by  a  Tamil  man 
of  low  caste,  shows  that  very  many  of  the  in- 
cantations commence  with  the  sacred  syllable 
OmI  or  the  mantra  ^Nama  Sivayah,'  salutation 
to  Siva.  The  invocation  is  never  addressed  to 
either  Brahma  or  Vishnu.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  a  charm  given  by  Mr.  Murdoch : — 

'Om  !  Adoration  to  the  supreme  power, 
Kali  ratri,  black  night  I 
To  whom  the  bloody  flesh  of  maa  is  deai* ; 
Whofe  very  form  is  fate  and  death  ; 
Seize,  seize  on  the  life  of  suc^  a  ooe. 
Drink  blood  !  drink  blood  ! 
Devour  flesh  !  devour  flesh  ! 
Make  lifeless !  make  lifeless. 

Hum!  Phut!' 

The  highest  Brahman  authorities  have  taught 
that  the  case  of  the  devils  themselves  is  not  al- 
together boneless.  There  is  a  well-known  aphorism 
in  tJie  Sanknya,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  story 
of  a  devil  (Pisacha),  who  was  enlightened  and  ob* 
tained  felicity  by  overhearing  the  religious  dis- 
course between  Krishna  and  Arjuna.  Bums,  it 
will  be  remembered,  expresses  a  like  hope  for  the 
*  puir  deil ' — 

'  But  fare  ye  well,  Auld  Nickie  ben ! 
O  wad  ye  tak'  a  thought  and  men' ! 
Ye  aiblms  might — I  dinna  ken — 

Still  ha'e  a  stake ; 
Vm  wae  to  think  upon  your  den, 

Ev'n  for  your  sake.' 

With  the  Burmese,  the  six  lower  heavens  are 
occupied  by  Nat  or  Dewa,  where  good  kings  and 
virtuous  people  reside,  and  the  Tha  gyah  min, 
or  king  of  the  Nat,  visits  the  earth  for  three  days 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Burman  vear,  9th  to  12th 
April.  Perfectly  distinct  from  these  are  the  Nats 
of  the  house,  the  water,  the  air,  and  the  forest. 
The  Nats  are  everywhere  worshipped,  but  this  is 
denounced  by  devout  Buddhists.  With  the  Karen 
all  nature  is  filled  with  Nats ;  and  the  Ka-Ghin 
provide  the  Nat  with  pipes  of  spirit,  sacrificed 
animals,  hatchets,  spean,  bows  and  arrows,  whieh 
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the  Nats  may  uae  at  their  pleasofe.  Id  all  Burma,  a  mand  (magical  formula),  and  mountaiig  a  Iijsil 
CB  ecialljr  among  the  Talaiog  or  Mon  (Mc^),  and  The  Bandh  and  Mann  are  frightful  bongB,  bilf- 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Geniolatric  tribes,  at  female,  half -hellish.  Thejr  live  in  the  yk  lad 
the  ex tremity  of  every  village,  the  Vua-soha.  there  jon^ea,  where  they  frequently  appear  to  tnreOen. 
is  a  Nat-sin,  a  shrine  of  every  dimension,  for  the  are  covered  with  hair  tike  bears,  have  large  pend- 
Nats  of  the  neighbourhood,  at  which  lamps,  water-  ent  lips,  and  Uve  on  fruits  and  herbs.  The  Sbir 
pots,  and  food  are  offered,  with  figures  of  Shway  is  a  creature  of  Satanic  nature.  He,  ge&en% 
Pyin-gyi,  Shway  Pyin-nge,  the  Nyi-daw,  etc.  speaking,  appears  like  a  low-caste  mai^veiydtfi 

The  Koh  soung  Nats,  twelve  in  number,  six  tall,  and  frigntful ;  sometimes  as  a  headier  bdT. 
good  and  six  bad,  six  male  and  six  female,  provide  He  Uvea  in  the  makam  or  borial-grouiid,  vhee 
a  genius  for  each  person*  Min  mahgyi  is  the  he  lights  fires,  and  amuses  himadf  by  throvii^ 
guardian  Xat  of  the  house,  and  usually  takes  up  the  brands  about,  frightening  folk  by  vocifentias 
his  abode  on  the  top  of  a  house  post,  a  pot  of  :  their  proper  names,  or  pursuing  them  in  the  tea 
water  being  kept  in  the  verandah  for  his  use.  of  some  beast.  Hence  their  fear  of  approidii*; 
Each  village  also  has  a  guardian  Nat.  None  of  a  burial-ground  by  nights  The  ahaitanof  Siadi 
the  lower  class  of  Talaing  would  think  of  eating  only  seen  by  learned  and  religioua  men ;  to  tbea 
a  morsel  without  first  holding  up  his  pbtter  in  the  he  appears  as  a  young  man  of  white  oomplexMi 
air  and  praying  to  the  village  Nat  and  handsome  form,  which    he   can  change  i^ 

The  spirit  Moung  Iwn  Gyi  is  greatly  feared,  discretion.  In  Sind,  popular  superstition  Im 
He  lives  in  water,  and  causes  death.  They  believe  '  created  the  Marhun  Machhi  (mermen  and  ds- 
that  persons  who  are  executed,  or  have  met  with  maids).  The  science  of  Osteomancy  is  the  Da- 
a  violent  death,  become  Nats,  and  haunt  the  places  |  el-Aktaf  (knowledge  of  the  shoulder-blades)  d 
where  they  were  killed.  Every  district  has  a  Nat  ^  the  pagan  Arabs  and  some  Bedouin  tribes  of  tk 
thoo-nge  or  spirit  woman,  called  Nat-mehmma,  present  day,  the  Dm-i-Shaneh  of  the  Fenaa 
who  is  consulted,  and  who  dances  at  the  Nat  feasts.  '  and  Afghans,  and  is    known   to  the   abefbai 

With  the  Burmese,  on  the  foundation  of  a  new  Sindi  and  Baluchi  by  the  name  of  Phannit-je- 
capital,  there  are  always  a  certain  number  of  fannu.  The  instrument  of  divination  is  tbr 
people  buried  alive.  They  are  supposed  to  be-  scapula  of  a  sheep  divested  of  its  muscles  imi 
come  Nat-thehn,  that  their  spirits  haunt  the  integuments,  the  speal-bane  of  the  Scotch.  Tht 
place  where  they  were  put  to  death,  and  attack  Ilm-i-Kilf,  or  palmistry,  is  common  amoo^  )!■' 
all  persons  approaching  with  malevolent  inten-  lims  and  Hindus,  but  better  known  in  Cntci 
tions.  In  1860,  when  the  foundations  of  Man-  than  in  Sind.  The  Sona-jo-Ilm,  or  knowledge  of 
dalay  dty  wall  were  laid,  fifty-two  persons  were  omens,  taken  from  the  flight  of  birds,  the  appes" 
entombed,  three  under  each  of  the  twelve  city  ance  of  beasts,  and  other  siuiilar  pheDomoii 
gates,  one  under  each  of  the  palace  gates  and  at  closely  resembles  the  art  of  the  Indian  Xha^ 
the  comers  of  the  timber  stockade,  and  four  The  Baluchi  are  considered  great  adepts  in  tft 
under  the  throne  itself.  By  18b0  the  virtue  had  ^  branch  of  the  occult  sciences,  and  the  Sis^ 
largely  evaporated,  and  it  was  resolved  to  replace  have  a  short  treatise  upon  the  subject  oBeJ 
them  by  six  hundied  victims;  but  the  outcry  in  |  Sungan- BBmo.^-Rnjasthan,  iL  p.  66'2;  Bv»* 
Europe  restrained  the  king,  and  only  a  small  i  5cinde;  WarcTt Hindoos^ Up.  140;  Forbai'R'» 


number  were  sacrificed. 

The  Muhanunadans  of  the  S.E.  of  Asia  believe 
in  spirits,  uid  in  the  science  of  dawat  or  exorcism, 
to  which  they  have  recourse  to  command  the 
presence  of  genii  or  demons  who,  when  it  is 
required  of  them,  cause  anything  to  take  place. 
The  genii  spirits  are  believed  to  reside  in  the 
lowest  firmament,  and  possess  the  power  of  ren- 
dering themselves  visible  to  human  oeings  in  any 
form  they  please.  The  evil  spirits  are  called 
shaitan.  The  spirits  of  all  Muhammadans  are 
supposed  to  rest  in  the  graves  tUl  the  resurrection ; 
bemg  laid  in  the  grave,  the  two  angels  on  Nakir 
and  Mankir  interrogate  the  departed  as  to  his 
life.  Dogs,  women,  and  horses  are  not  allowed 
inside  their  burial-grounds.  Annually,  oblations, 
called  Ooroos,  are  offered  in  the  name  of  Mahomed, 
or  in  the  names  of  the  Pir  or  spiritual  guides,  or 
in  the  names  of  the  Wali  or  saint.  Khajah  Khixr, 
a  Muhammadan  saint,  often  appears  to  travellers 
in  different  guises,  but  generally  as  an  old  man. 
The  people  of  Sind  believe  in  the  Rijal-ul-ghaib ; 
in  Jm  or  genii ;  in  Bhut,  ghosts  or  disembodied 
spirits;  in  Ghul,  or  demons  of  the  wilderness; 
in  Pari,  fairies;  and  in  Dev,  Rakas,  and  Pap, 
powerful  fiends,  corresponding  with  the  Arab 
'Marid.*  The  Dakini  is  the  same  as  the  ^itch 
of  Europe,  usually  an  old  woman,  decrepit,  poor, 
of  humble  family,  and  angry  disposition.  She 
has  the  power  of  turning  men  into  beasts,  killing 
cattle,  flying  to  any  distance  on  a  tree  by  reciting 


mala,  ii.  878 ;  Lubbock's  Civilisation  ;  The  Burwsi 
SPITI  is  a  subdivision  of  the  Kangra  distiiet 
of  the  Pan  jab;  area,  2100  square  miles,  coosistii? 
of  an  outlying  Tibetan  valley  among  the  ezieiBEi 
ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  between  lat  31°  42*  ai 
32°  58'  N.,and  long.  77'  21'  and  78** 32'  E. ;  itsspa 
lies  at  the  point  of  convergence  of  the  KtsoM 
ridge  and  the  outer  Himalayas,  while  the  tnai' 
verse  ridge  of  Manirang,  dividing  the  Kaofn 
district  from  Bashahr  State,  forms  its  base.  1^ 
higher  peaks  of  the  main  chain  rise  20,000  to 
23,000  teet  above  sea-level ;  and  even  the  ri^ 
stand  at  from  12,000  to  14,000  feet 

The  population  of  Spiti  in  1868  amounted  to 
only  302-1  persons,  almost  exclusively  of  Tiix^ 
origin.    The  people  belong  to  a  kindred  race  to 
those  of  LahouL     The  language  is  almost  ident- 
ical, but  the  customs  and  religious  inatitatiotf 
are  not  analogous.      Spiti  is  approached  froB 
British  territories  and  Kanawar  by  six  dJSo&^ 
routes,  and  from  Ladakh  and  Tartary  by  thw 
routes,  through  the  two  chains  of  >"^°^ 
Many  of  the  passes  vary  from  14,000  to  18,0^ 
feet      The  exports  are  wool,  borax,  salt,  ^ 
blankets ;  and  the  imports  are  articles  from  ^ 
plains,  and  a  great  deal  of  iron.    The  leaoooai 
of  the  land  are  locked  up  for  more  than  ^ 
months  in  the  rigorous  winter.    The  inhabit»o'' 
are  obliged  to  repair  during  this  inclement  v^ 
to  the  lower  and  more  genial  latitudes  in  tf 
valley  of  the  Sutlej.    Th^  produce  of  the  J«w» 
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Mua-badnl,  .    . 

.   Hind. 

Spugna,  .     .    . 
Uniwatta,    .     . 

.    .    It. 

.    .  Jap. 

Halispongia,     . 

Lat, 

Bunga-karang, 

.  Malay. 

Abar-murdah,  . 

.    Pers. 

EspoDJa,      .    . 

Pol.,  Sp. 

Songher,      .    . 

.    Turk. 

[^ahoul  and  Spiti  does  not  Buifice  for  the  wautd  of  |  when  ripe,  and  before  ripe  is  pickled,  put  into 

;he  population.     The  people  of  Lahoul  import    —  '  »«..... 

prain  from  Kulu,  and  the  valley  of  the  Sutlej 

applies  the  additional  demands  in  Spiti.     The 

lariey  of  Spiti  is  hexagonal  or  six-sided,  and  the 

P'ain  large  and  succulent    A  liquor,  called  chang, 

B  distill^  in  Spiti  from  barley,  and  sold  at  30 

>uttahs  for  the  rupee.    A  puttah  is  a  liquid  measure 

^f   2  seers =f  of  a  pucka  seer.    They  consume 

ar|i^e  quantities.    Chang  can  be  made  from  other 

prains  besides  barley;  that  made  from  rice  is 

superior.    The  wealthier  classes  in  Spiti,  etc.,  use 

i  weak  spirit,  called  arrack,  which  is  distilled  from 

ice.     T\  hen  a  person  dies,  the  body  is  buried  or 

>nrnt,  or  thrown  into  the  river,  or  cut  into  small 

pieces  and  burnt;  admonitions  are  made  over  the 

>ody  to  the  departed  spirit,  such  as,  Do  not  trouble 

yourself,  you  cannot  enter  it  (meaning  the  dead 

x>dy) ;  in  summer  it  quickly  becomes  corrupt,  in 

kv  inter  it  freezes,  and  is  too  cold  for  you. — PowelVs 

Handbook;  GerrarWs  Kanatcar,  p.  112;  Imp.  Gaz, 

SPONDIACEiE,  the  hog-plum  tribe  of  plants, 
.comprising  species  of  the  genera  Spondias  and 
Poupartia.  They  are  natives  of  the  East  and 
IVest  Indies,  the  Society  Islands,  and  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon.  The  fruit  of  some  of  the  species  is 
ratable. 

SPONDIAS  ACUMINATA.  Roxb.  Ambut, 
>UKH.  A  most  elegant  middle-sized  tree,  with 
^billing  leaves.  It  grows  on  the  western  side  of 
'ndia,  in  all  the  coast  and  inland  forests.  The 
rood  in  its  natural  state  is  not  of  any  value, 
>ut  could  be  creosoted  with  advantage. — Roxb. ; 
yibson;  Riddell. 

SPONDIAS  DULCIS,  G.  Foster,  of  the  South 


curries,  made  into  tarts,  etc.  The  fruit  when 
fully  ripe  is  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  of  a  pleasant 
flavour,  but  a  little  too  acid.  The  sour  leaves  are 
used  in  chatnis.  In  China,  juice  of  the  fruit 
enters  into  several  nostrums  for  the  hair,  the 
glory  of  the  Chinese  men  and  women .^-iiox^. 
SPONGE. 

Isfanj,  Isfanjah,  .  Arab. 
Tsok-taa-ya,  .  .  BuRM. 
Hai-jung,  .  .  .  Chin. 
Shwui-p  au-mycn,  „ 
Ling-uau-hwa,  .  ,, 
Svamp,  .  .  .  Dan.,  Sw. 
Spons,  ....  DUT. 
Esponge,  ....  Fr. 
Schwamm,  .    .    .      Qer. 

There  are  several  genera  of  sponge  animals, 
which  naturalists  arrange  under  the  clus  Porifera, 
as  Spongia,  Spongilla,  Halichondria.  There  are 
many  species  both  in  fresh  and  in  sea  waters,  but 
that  used  for  economic  purposes  is  from  Spongia 
officinalis,  X.,  of  the  Mediterranean,  known  as 
Turkey  sponge,  and  the  W.  India  or  Bahama 
sponge,  from  Spongia  usta. 

The  substance  used  as  sponge  is  traversed  by 
many  canals,  the  pores  of  which  open  out  on  the 
surface.  The  canials,  in  life,  are  lined  with  a  soft 
gelatinous  matter  up  to  the  opening  of  the  pores, 
and  the  pores  are  kept  open  by  numerous  sihceous 
or  calcareous  spicula,  needle-like  bodies.  Whilst 
the  animal  is  alive,  the  water,  entering  into  the 
sponge  by  the  pores,  circulates  in  the  canals,  and 
is  finally  expeUed  through  the  larger  orifices. 

The  sponges  used  in  Europe  are  known  in 
commerce  as  the  fine  Syrian,  fine  Archipelago, 


Jea  Islands,  is  a  noble  tree,  growing  to  60  feet  in  I  fine    hard    or   Grecian,    white    sponge,    gelatine 
Lcixht.     Its  fruit,  the  *rewa,'  weighs  over  1  lb.,  .  sponge,   brown  sponge  of  Barbary,  also  called 

Marseilles  or  Turkey  sponge,  the  Spongia  com- 


kud  is  of  delicious  flavour. 
SPONDIAS  MANGIFERA.     Pers, 

Mangifera  pinnata,  Keen, 


(pondiaa  amara,  Lam, 
\.  amra,  Ham. 
».  paniculata,  Roxb. 
Bvia  amara,  Comm. 


Lan-am, .    .     . 

Bombay. 

Ly-w«,  .    .     . 

.     BURM. 

(Ahanib, .     .     . 

Chenab. 

rgan-moUeh,  . 

.    Chin. 

fu-kan  taze,    . 

*       f  f 

angli  am,   .    . 

.   DUKH. 

Lmra,     .     .     . 

.   Hind. 

Lat  ambalam,  . 

Maleal. 

Poupartia  mangifera,  Bl, 
Condondong  of  Rumph. 

Amrataca,  Amra,  Sansk. 
^mbaB-Faella,  .  .  Singh. 
Knt-mavu,  .  .  .  Tam. 
Kat  maam  maram, 
Mirri-mangi  maram, 
Puli-ille,.  ... 
Adavi  mamidi,      .      Tel. 


»> 


This  large  tree  grows  in  various  parts  of  India, 
/Cylon,  China,  and  Burma.  The  wood  is  soft, 
jid  of  little  use  except  for  firewood.  From 
rounds  made  into  the  bark,  in  the  beginning  of 
he  hot  season,  very  large  quantities  of  a  trans- 
Mtrent  juice  issue,  which  soon  hardens  into  a 
aild  insipid  gum,  like  gum-arabic.  The  fruit  got 
ts  name  from  its  resemblance  to  a  mango,  but  it 
»  harsh  and  little  deserving  of  notice;  on  the 
falabar  coast,  the  root  is  considered  as  an 
mmenagogue ;  the  bark  is  supposed  to  be  of  use 
n  dysenteric  affections,  and  a  decoction  of  the 
rood  serviceable  in  gonorrhoea.  The  Karens 
avc  a  tradition  that  in  those  golden  davs  when 
}od  dwelt  with  men,  all  nations  came  before  him 
n  a  certain  day,  each  with  an  offering  from  the 
ruita  of  their  laind,  and  the  Karens  selected  the 
og-plum  for  their  oblation,  which  gave  such 
ffence,  that  God  cursed  the  Karen  nation,  and 
placed  it  lowest  among  all  the  nations  by  whom 
hey  are  surrounded.      The  fruit  is  eaten  raw 


munis  of  naturalists,  which  is  fished  on  the  coast 
of  Tunis,  and  used  for  cleaning  rooms,  and  the 
sponge  of  Salonica. 

Turkey  sponge,  the  Spongia  officinalis  of 
Linnseus,  of  the  natural  order  Spongiee,  is  the 
peculiar  skeleton,  whole,  and  is  produced  in 
southern  and  eastern  seas,  though  imported  into 
Great  Britain  from  Turkey.  The  imports  are  in. 
cases,  each  containing  about  500  sponges  of 
various  sizes,  averaging  in  value  about  35s.  per 
pound.  The  finer  kind,  suitable  for  toilet  use,  is 
found  in  the  Levant, — the  best  on  the  coast  of 
Northern  Syria,  near  Tripoli,  and  secondary  qualities 
among  the  Greek  isles.  These  are  either  globular 
or  of  a  cup-like  form,  with  fine  pores,  and  are  not 
easily  torn.  They  are  got  by  divers,  who  plunge 
from  a  boat  many  fathoms  down,  ivith  a  heavy  stone 
tied  to  a  rope  for  sinking ;  the  man  snatches  the 
sponges,  puts  them  into  a  net  fastened  to  his  waist, 
and  is  then  hauled  up.  Some  of  the  Greeks, 
instead  of  diving,  throw  short  harpoons  attached 
to  a  cord,  having  first  spied  their  prey  at  the 
bottom  through  a  tin  tube  with  a  glass  bottom 
immersed  below  the  surface  waves. 

The  sponges  of  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria  are  dived  for  by  the  people  of  Calymnos, 
Chali,  Svme,  and  other  islands  near  Rhodes,  from 
May  to  October.  In  May  a  little  fleet  of  caiques 
sets  sail  from  Calymnos,  manned  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  able-bodied  of  the  male  population, 
and  they  return  in  the  autumn,  and  sell  to  their 
richer  townsmen  who  trade  in  sponges,  and  these 
are  despatched  to  Trieste,  Syria,  or  Smyrna.    A 
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diver  can  descend  to  80  fathoms,  and  remain  for    which  would  seem  to  be  a  profitable  indaatrr.- 


Phipson ;  Carter,    See  Venus  Glass  Flower. 
SPONIA  ORIENTALIS.     12^5. 


Papyrus  spfasrica,  Kcfmpf. 
Cbicolce,     .    .     .    Bekg. 


Celtis  orientalii,  £ozb. 

Monli  chettn,    .   .  Tel 
Budu  manu,   .    .   .  ^ 


three  minutes.     A  caustic  fluid  at  the  root  of  the 

sponge  is  apt  to  cause  ulcers.    Tliey  are  cleaned 

and  dried  in  the  fields,  and  then  filled  with  sand 

to  ensure  equity  of  sales.    Numerous  species 

are  known,  with  soft  x>orou8  bodies,  trayersed  '  Jeehun 

by  tortuous  canals,  but  the  officinal  sponge  is  A  small  erect  tree  of  Ceylon,  the  Corooaiidri 

imported  from  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea ;  coast,  common  along  the  foot  of  the  ghats,  occar- 

some  of  the  coarser  kinds  from  the  West  Indies,  ring  in  the  Kenneri  forests,  Salsctte,  in  Ke^ 

Those  of  the  British  seas  would  probably  answer  Bengal,   Sylhet,  and  Assam.      The  under  bsl 

equally  well  for  burning.    When  collected,  sponge  consists  of  numerous  reticulated  fibres,  and  \\m 

contains  numerous  email  fragments  of  corats  and  a  natural  cloth  used  by  the  Craro  race,  ud  & 

minute  shells ;  from  these  it  must  be  freed  before  leaves  are  used  for  polishing  horn. — /?oz&.;  F*^ 

it  can  be  used.     Sponge  is  composed  of  gelatine  FUrr.  Audh. ;  Mr.  W.  Jacob, 

and  coagulated  albumen.    When  burnt,  iU  ashes  SPONIA  POLITORIA.  Planch.  Aplastoftbr 

give  carbon  and  some  silex,  carbonate  and  phos-  Darjiling  Terai,  Sikkim,  Oudh,  Salt  Range.  W<w 

phate  of  liine,  carbonate  of  soda,  chloride  and  used  for  charcoal,  leaves  to  polish  wood  and  Im 

iodide  of  sodium,  bromiae  of  magnesia,  with  a  SPON'IA  WIGHTII.     Planch. 

little  oxide  of  iron.  KaDghi  .    .     of  Ambala.  |  Mini, Tn 

Coarse,  soft,  flat  sponges,  with  large  pores  and  Mami     ...     of  Beas.  |  Gadda  nelli,    .   .    & 

great  orifices  in  them,  come  from  the  Bahamas  This  tree  is  common  throughout  the  Presdesp 

and  Florida.    A  small  schooner,  towing  several  of  Madras,  and  is  occasionally  plants  by  ooft' 

little  boats,  with  two  men  in  each,  passes  slowly  |  planters  for  shade  because  of  its  rapid  growth ;e 

over  the  sponge  ground.     One  man  sculls,  the  ascends  the  mountains  to  above  5000  feet  ^ 

other  squats,  hanging  over  the  boat's  side,  with  his  tion.  The  wood  is  soft  and  white,  but  nab 
head  in  a  bucket,  the  bottom  of  which  is  of  glass. 
Through  this  he  looks  down  into  the  deep,  still 
water,  and  sees  the  sponges  lying  20  or  30  feet 
below.  Then,  assisted  by  the  other  man,  he  aims 
a  stroke  with  a  three-pronged  hooking-fork  at  the 

end  of  a  long  pole.     The  sponge  is  grappled  and  '  sparingly  in  the  Siwalik  tract  up  to  the  Bmis^ 

lUPted  into  the  boat    When  the  boats  have  loaded  '  occurs  also  in  the  Salt  gange  occaeionaDr  *«< 

the  vessel,  the  sponges  lying  on  board,  covered  of  the  Jumna ;  in  some  parts  of  India,  it3  axff^ 

with  a  gelatinous  mass,  from  which  oozes  a  slime  ingly  he^sh,  rough  leaves  are  employed  to  \^ 

of  disgusting  odour,  give  forth  a  very  disagree-  '  wood  and  horn. — Stewart ;  Powell ;  Bed,  R  ^' 


about  the  best  charcoal  for  gunpowder, 
tree  springs  up  in  all  places  where  heavr,  0* 
forests  are  cleared  away  for  coffee  or  other  pc 
poses,  although  there  may  not  be  a  plant  of? 
within  miles.     It  occurs  as  a  smaD  tree  fsj 


able  smell;  but  the  animal  soon  dies.  The 
sponges  are  laid  out  in  the  sand  that  this  putrefy- 
ing outer  substance  may  rot  off,  after  which  they 
are  roughly  cleaned  and  scraped,  pressed,  and 
packed  in  bales.  Much  further  washing  is 
required,  and  a  chemical  process  of  bleaching. 
American  sponges  being  so  inferior  to  those  of 
the  Mediterranean,  it  has  been  sought  to  utilize 
them  for  the  stuffing  of  cushions  and  mattresses, 
or  for  the  felting  of  hats  and  winter  coats,  but 
.  with  poor  success. 

Sponge  is  gathered  from  tho  rocks  of  Yiznga- 
patam  at  about  1 2  feet  below  the  sea. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Carter,  of  the  Bombay  army, 
described  four  species  of  frosh-water  sponges  in 
the  tanks  of  Bombay.  They  are  attached  to  float- 
ing bodies,  or  on  the  inclined  and  under  surfaces 
of  the  rocks,  never  at  the  bottom,  and  sometimes 
so  high  up  as  to  be  covered  with  water  only  for 
three  or  four  months. 

In  tJie  Sea  of  Japan,  a  very  remarkable  sponge 
(the  Hyalonema)  is  met  with.  It  is  a  bundle  of 
spicules,  like  threads  of  glass,  whicii  seem 
artificially  tied  together,  and  on  the  surface  of 
which  is  invariably  found  a  polyp  of  the  genus 
Polythoa. 

The  remarkable  hooked,  branched,  or  star- 
like  spiculse  in  many  sponges  are  believed  to  have 
the  function  chiefly  of  rendering  them  unpalat- 
able to  other  creatures. 

The  sponge  -  making  animal,  like  some  other 
zoophytes,  can  be  multiplied  by  cutting  it  in 
pieces,  leaving  each  piece  to  live  and  grow  by 
Itself.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Oscar  Schmidt,  of  the 
University  of  Gratz,  that  in  three  years,  at  a  cost 
of  £8.  88.,  4000  sponges  can  be  raised,  worth  £16, 


SPOOKDIER,  Dutch,  the  ghost  anin»l  i 
Menado,  is  provided  with  sharp-nailed  ^^^^ 
four  legs  for  climbing  in  trees.  It  is  abontflp 
inches  high,  covered  with  greyish  hair;  ^^ 
flabby  ears,  piercing  eyes,  and  a  long,  thinm^ 
which  the  hair  stands  out  at  right  angles. 

SPRENGKR,  ALOYS,  M.D.,  a  medical  oi» 
of  the  Bengal  army ;  a  philologist ;  a  Mfi^e^ 
the  Tyrol,  and  born  about  the  year  l^^^- 
arrived  in  Calcutta  in  Siptember  1843,  isda 
1815  was  appointed  Principal  of  theDeUiOw 
He  translated  Masudi's  Meadows  of  GoW,  tm 
Abd-ur-Razaq's  Dictionary  of  Sufi  Tcttdb,  ij 
superintended  the  traueUition  into  Vrda  ^ 
printing  of  about  thirty  books  of  science  a» 
history.  In  1818-49  he  drew  np  a  ca^^^ 
the  library  of  the  king  of  Oudh,  sbont  10,W". 
MSS.  volumes  of  Arabic,  Persian,  ^^^^j 
Hindustani.  He  wrote  an  incomplete  Iw® 
Mahomed,  1851 ;  a  Dictionary  of  Arabic  Tcdim? 
Terms ;  Ibn  Hajur's  Biography  of  Pctsodb  ^ 
knew  Mahomed ;  and  other  works. 

SPRINGS.  The  Aryan  Hindu  and  th^^n^''^ 
tribes  who  occupy  British  India,  coiitinueto^jW 
springs  and  fountains,  and  other  natoral  wj^ 
This  has  been  a  custom  with  many  races.  »* 
fountain  of  Egeria,  the  Fontinalia  Komw*  ^ 
Aquae  ferentinje,  and  th6  sacred  wood  «*^  J 
Feriie  Latin»  were  celebrated,  were  tiw 


especial  protection  of  some  divinity.  "f°^ 
says  that  at  Phocis  in  Achaia,  there  wtt  »'^*^ 
called  Hama,  consecrated  to  Hermes,  °**'*]S 
thirty  enormous  strai^t  stones  had  been  eiwP 


at  a  very  remote  period,  when,  instead  <^  *J*2 
the  Greeks  adored  blocku  of  stone.    »«•  ^ 


also  tbe  religion  of  pagan  Irelftfid. 
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There  ace  ten  hot- water  ponds  within  two  miles 
of  the  old  town  of  Ataran,  with  a  temperature  of 
180^  Fahrenheit.  At  the  forks  of  the  Tenasserim 
alKMit  four  miles  below  Matah,  are  hot  springs 
I&i^hlj  charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

On  the  margin  of  the  granite  range  east  of 
Tavoy  are  many  saline  thermal  springs,  with  tem- 
perature up  to  196^ 

A  mineral  spring  is  described  in  the  Saugor 
taluk,  Kuggur  oiviaion  of  Mysore. 

Around  Hazaribagh,  for  about  180  miles  in 
every  durection,  many  places  are  literally  teeming 
^rith  hot  springs. 

Other  springs,  several  of  them  sulphurous, 
others  thermal,  occur  in  the  Salt  Range;  at  the 
base  of  the  Himalaya ;  in  Northern  and  Western 
Sind ;  in  Gujerat ;  in  the  Talley  of  the  Nerbadda, 
Kill  in  the  Konkan. 

There  is  a  sulphurous  spring  at  Chaunch  near 
the  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Road ;  and  three 
miles  off  a  much  more  abundant  and  hotter  one, 
called  Tantloie,  on  the  banks  of  the  Damuda ;  also 
hot  springs  at  Lakarakunda  and  at  Elisshun,  Bun, 
Buklesir,  and  Sita  Kund  at  Monghir. 

The  Znngsum  mineral  springs,  beyond  Kana- 
war,  are  impregnated  with  salt,  alum,  and  iron. 

The  Koop  or  mud  volcanoes  of  Rama  Chandra  are 
at  Hinglaj,  west  of  Kuracbee,  and  others  at  Ghedu- 
ha.  There  arc  hot  springs  at  Pir  Mnggen,  others 
at  the  Lukkee  pass,  and  the  Garm-ab  is  in  the 
Bolanpass. 

1.  Sulphuretted  Mineral  Springs, 

Malacca,  thermaL — Ward, 

Spring,  27  miles  N.  from  Hazaribagh,  thennaL—iT. 
H.  Wilm>n, 

Bum  Buklesir,  thermal,  13  miles  VT,  and  8-  of  Suri 
in  Birbhum.— iSAcrtnVi!. 

Jorya  Buri,  not  far  from  Chaunch,  near  meeting  of 
of  Barakur  and  Damuda  rivera,  thermaL — Oldham. 

Tantloie,  near  it,  on  other  side  of  Damuda,  thermal. 

TataPani,  Sirgnja,  Ghutia  Nagpur,  thermal. ->£re<on. 

Two  springs  at  N.  base  of  Mahadeo  mountains, 
Nerbadda,  thermal.— iSpi7«&tirv. 

Well  at  Gwalior.-Cb?.  Tod, 

Below  Landour  —Murray, 

At  Sonah,  90  miles  from  Dehli,  thermal.— ZucIIoiff. 

At  Lonsah,  in  Nurpur.  —  Afarcacfieu. 

At  Bishisht  in  Kullu,  iherm^l,  — Gerard. 

In  the  Bukh  Ravine,  Salt  Range,  thermal.— l^T^m^. 

At  Jubba  in  Salt  Ranges,  10  miles  E.  of  Indus. — 

Chihali  pass,  W.  of  Indus,  below  Kalibagh.— .^irty. 

Mittah,  near  Esau  Kail,  W.  bank  of  InduM.—FUmp. 

Pir  Muggen  and  Gazi  Pir  in  Sind,  thermaL— Af<v^ 
Jiaker  awi  Lieut.  M* Lagan. 

At  Lukkee  pass,  near  Schwan,  thermaL— &t6«or». 

"Within  high* water  mark  in  Kattyawar.— 5an<{i9tfA. 

Temple  of  Somnath  in  Gujerat.— Cof.  Tod, 

Arowlee  in  the  Konkan,  thermaL — Duncan. 

At  Bhadrachellum  on  the  Godavery,  thermal.— 
Heyne  ;  Maleclnxson. 

At  Chittur,  slightly  thermaL— ^arefjy. 

2.  S(dine, 

Several  springs  at  Surujkund  near  Belcuppi  and 
Burkutta,  Grand  Trunk  Road,  thermal.— ^A^nmV/ ; 
Hooker. 

Tevah  in  Kangra  district.— 3farea<fiev. 

Mukhdur  Rashid  in  Multan.— ^Ic^^eorfA. 

Shiihpur  near  Jhnng. '-yeelmadub  Mookeryee, 

Lahard  Khad  un  Sutlej  above  Rupur. — Wade, 

Universal  throughout  Salt  Range.— J7emt»£. 

Suroundurand  Kullurkhar  lakes  in  Salt  Range?— 
Fleming. 

Duzikustuck,  Sind,  thermaL— FiVrafjir. 

Oooh,  Bmd,—ViGcary, 

IfUkkee  pass.— {?i6^09i. 

Well  at  Banda?— Prtnf<p. 

Xear  Hyderabad  Dekhan.— Fa|r«7A 


//.  Brine. 
Sambhar  lake. 

Many  springs  in  Salt  Range. — Fleming. 
Old  spnng  near  Jeypore  in  Assam. 
Brine  springs  in  Bikanir  and  Jeysulmir.— /rvin^. 
Cachar  Hills. 
Pir  Muggen,  Sind.— loiter  and  M*Lagan» 

b.  Alkaline. 
Lunar  lake,  50  miles  from  Jaulnah. — MalcolmiOA. 
At  Mean  Mir,  and  others  in  Panjab. — Baddely. 
Kairi  water  or  soda-water  wells  m  Ajmir. — Irvine. 
AVell  at  Jowala  Mukhi  ? — Marcadieu. 

c.  Aluminoxu, 
"Well  below  Landour. — Murray. 

d.  Iodine. 

Traces  of  iodine  in  well  at  Jowala  Mukhi  and  Arlun 
in  Kangra.— 3farca«fi«x. 

Traces  of  iodine  in  well  at  Tunga  Bara,  near  Hnrri* 
pu  r. — Marcadieu, 

Strong  iodide  of  potash  well  at  Jowala.  Mr.  Marca- 
dieu states  that,  though  bronchocele  is  very  common  in 
the  district,  the  inhabitants  of  Jowala  are  exempt 
from  it. — Marcadieu, 

e.  Lime. 

Many  in  Murree  Hills  above  Rawal  Pindi — Fleming. 

Pith  in  Hala  mountains,  thermal. — Viceary, 

Kye  in  Hala  mountains,  thermaL — A.  Young, 

Near  Sunjabundia,  Kumool,  thermal  {NewMd), 
temperature  decreasing. 

/.  Silicious. 
Burrare    and   Bheem   Bhand,    Kurruokpur    Hills, 
thermaL— /SAenoW  and  McClelland. 

3.  Ambala, 
Hot  springs  at  Jumnotri,  Gungootri. 
Kedamath  and  Badrinath  in  Garhwal,  valley  of  the 
Sutlej. 
Chalybeate  at  Nagoonda. 

SPRUCE,  Dr.,  an  eminent  botanist,  natire  of 
Welbam  in  Yorkshire,  who  aided  Mr.  Clemente 
R.  Markham,  G.B.,  in  introducing  dnchona  plants 
into  British  India,  1860-1865.  The  BritiBh 
Government  in  1877  rewarded  him  with  a  pen- 
sion of  £50  a  year. — Markham, 

SPRY,  HEN.  H.,  a  medical  officer  of  the 
Bengal  army,  distinguished  for  his  scientific 
attainments.  Suggestions  for  extending  the  Culti- 
yation  and  Introduction  of  Useful  and  Ornamental 
Plants,  with  a  view  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Commercial  Resources  of  india, 
Calcutta  1841. 

SQUALID^,  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  section 
Chondropterygii,    which    includes    the    various 
species  of  sharks.    The  shark*s  body  is  elongated, 
tapering  gradually  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  or 
but  little  dilated  in  the  middle.    The  male  sharks 
are  smaller,  and  differ  externally  from  the  females 
in  posseShing  two  elongated  appendages,  one  of 
which  is  attached  to  the  hinder  edge  of  each  of 
the  ventral  fins,  the  uses  of  which  are  not  known. 
Some  species  of  sharks  bring  forth  their  young 
alive,  wnilst  others  are  enclosed  in  oblong  semi- 
transparent  homy  cases,  at  each  extremity  of 
which  are*  two  long  tendrila     These  cases  are 
frequently  found  on  the  sea-shore,  and  are  called 
sea-parses,  mermaids'  purses,  etc.    They  are  de- 
posited by  the  parent  shark  near  the  shore  in  the 
winter  months.    The  convoluted  tendrils,  hang- 
ing to  sea-weed  or  other  fixed  bodies,  prevent 
the  cases  being  washed  away  into  deep  water. 
Two  elongated  fissures,  one  at  each  end,  allow 
the  admiiision  of  sea-water;  and  the  young  fish 
ultimately  escapes  by  an  opening  at  the  end  near 
which  the  head  is  situated.    For  a  short  time 
the  young  shark  continues  to  be  nourished  by 
;  the  vitelline  fluid  contained  in  the  capsule  attached 
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sraddha. 


to  itJi  bor]j  by  tlie  connecting  pe<]icle,  till,  haTing  datjnctjon  amoiig  tlie  Sciozids.      Tlus  loiiial 

acquired  the  power  of  taking  food  by  the  moath,  caniea  iu  tail  in  the  eame  peculiar  manfier,  cukd 

the  remains  of  the  ovum  are  taken  np  within  the  round  on  one  side,  as  is  obeerrable  in  Sc  |ai- 

abdomen,  as  in  birds  and  some  other  animals,  parens  and  Sc  bic<^r,  and  doabtksBsUoliienal 

See  Sharks.  the  same  gn>ap 

SQUILL,  Urginea  maritima,  Sea  Onion.  Sc.  £l{^inrtona  is  the  red   aqmnd  of  tb 


Kinds, 
SeilU,  .    . 
Monkoi-lnk, 
CeboiU 
Hafalok, 


Hi5D.  Western  Ghat     Thej  soon  become  Terf  tme. 

Fob.,  Lat.  The  pafan  squirrel,  also,  Sc  pahnamm,  soon  be- 

•    •   ^^*-  comes  Tcry  tame, 

g^'  One  gronp  of  the 


Ansol, 

Pen-Uj-pa-driii,       Bcuc. 

Hai-teimg,     .    .    .  Chut. 

So'""!. ?*i    ^*^{!!t'"~™*'  •     .?£•        One  grinp  <rf  the  •qairieb,  <rf  hige  «e  •»! 

Oi«non  marin,  Scill*,   Fa.    Xorri  Tmngayum,    .   Tam.     ™*  colours,  is  peculiar  to  &E.  Asia  is  tea 
Meenwiebel, .    .    .   Geb.  Borneo,  some  of  them  wbererer  there  are  lai^ 

Squill  is  a  perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant  found    •od  lofty  forests, 
on  the  shores  of  Spain,  Portugal,  north  of  Africa,        Flying   squirrels  are  spaces    of   the  gCKO 
the  Levant ;  and  one  species  occurs  on  the  coasts    Pteromys  and  Scinropterus — 
of  India.    The  bulbs  are  pear-shaped,  and  vary 
in  size  from  that  of  the  fist  to  the  compass  of  a 
child  8  head.      The  root  is  yery  nauseous,  in- 
tensely bitter,  acrimonious,  and  causing  inflamma- 
tion when  rubbed  on  the  skin.     It  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  remedies  in  the  Materia  Medica. — 
3£'C.;  Faulkner. 

SQUILL,  COUNTRY.    Sdlla  Indica,  Roxb. 


I 


Nurri  TAngajnim,  . 
Nurri  Tonjayiun,  . 
Addivi-teUa  gadds. 


»» 
Tel. 


Ansal,  Iskeel,    .    .  Arab.    Nurri  Taneayum,   .    Tam. 
Kamla,  Jimg^  piaZyUiND. 
Peyax-i-dhaahtis,    .  Pebs. 
Noniala,  .    .    .      SiXGH. 

The  Indian  squill  resembles  the  true  squill  in 
medicinal  virtues.  Farriers  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  it,  in  conjunction  with  other  articles,  for 
horses,  in  cases  of  strangury  and  ferer.  It 
grows  in  abundance  in  waste,  sandy  soils. — Ains. 

SQUIRRELS  belong  to  the  genus  Sciurus. 
The  £.  Indian  species  are — Malabaricus,  mazimus, 
Elpbinstonel,  macrouroides,  macrourus,  lokriah, 
barbei,  Europseus,  laticaudatus,  lokriodes,  pal- 
marum,  tristriatus,  Layardi,  sublineatus,  M^Clel- 
landi,  epliippium.  Sc.  Layardi  eats  the  coffee 
berries ;  it  is  common  in  Ceylon  ;  the  pulp  alone 
is  digestible,  and  the  coffee-beans  are  dropped 
on  logs  of  wood  and  on  the  ground.  Sc.  Ten- 
nentii  is  peculiar  to  Ceylon.  Its  dimensions  are 
large,  measuring  upwards  of  two  feet  from  head 
to  tail.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Sc.  macrourus 
by  the  predominant  black  colour  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  a  rusty 
spot  at  the  base  of  the  ears. 

Sciurus  maximus  is  the  Malabar  squirrel  Its 
upper  parts  and  external  surface  of  the  limbs 
are  of  a  bright  chocolate-brown  colour.  Length 
about  33  inches,  of  which  the  tail  measures 
rather  more  than  one-half.  This  richly-coloured 
species  is  the  largest  of  the  true  squirrels.  It 
haunts  among  paun  trees,  and  is  stated  to  be 
Terr  fond  of  the  milky  juice  of  the  cocoanut,  as 
well  as  of  the  solid  part  of  the  nut.  In  captivity, 
it  is  tame  and  familiar;  but  it  tries  its  teeth  upon 
most  substances  that  come  within  its  power,  and 
should  be  guarded  against  accordingly. 

Sciurus  macrouroides,  Hodgs,,  a  gigantic 
squirrel,  abounds  throughout  the  Burmese 
countries  and  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  northward 
to  the  Assam  Hills  and  those  of  Sikkim  and  Nepal. 
It  has  a  pale  variety  in  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

Sciurus  macroums,  Forster^  the  common  large 
squirrel  of  the  western  districts  of  Ceylon,  also 
met  with  in  Travancore  and  other  neighbouring 
districts  of  continental  India,  becomes  extremely 
tame,  chiefly  perhaps  remarkable  for  its  singularly 
loud  and  harsh  voice.  Indeed,  the  voice  would 
seem  to  be  an  excellent  criterion  of  spedficial 
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PL  magnifieos,  Hodgmnty  S.K  Himalaya. 

Ft.  inoraataa.  It.  Ott^.,  N.W.  Himalaji. 

Ft.  rineracens,  Blpth^  Banna. 

Ft  elegans,  S.  MmUer,  Java^ 

Ft.  nitidai,  Cftof.,  Pes.  Malacf*. 

Ft.  Mtanrista,  PaUas,  Pen.  India. 

PL  Philippenaia,  Oray,  PfailippiDCflL 

Sciuroptema  alboniger,  Hodffaon^  Nepal 

Sc  canioepa,  Orap,  Nepal,  Sikkim. 

Sc  fimbriatua,  Girap,  Hiinalaja. 

Sc  fuaoocapillos,  Jrrdan^  Travancore. 

Sc.  villosos,  ItfyeA,  Sikkim,  Bhutan. 

Sc  spadiceoa,  Blf^k^  Arakan. 

Sc  Pbayrei,  JSfjftA,  Pegu. 

Sc.  genibarlna.  Her*/.,  Malayans. 

Sc  Horafieldii,  WaUrhouie,  Malayans. 

Sc.  sagitta,  £.,  Malayana. 

With  the  flying  squirrels,  the  skin  of  thefifi^* 
extended  between  the  fore  and  hind  fea 
forming,  when  expanded,  a  wide  parachute.  TA^ 
have  long,  bony,  or  cartilaginous  appendages  to 
the  feet,  which  serve  to  support  the  lateral  mea- 
brane.  Pt  petaurista  lives  principally  on  fraiJF: 
it  and  Pt  inornatus  have  been  seen  take  a  ^ 
of  sixty  jtLtd&.—Bly(h;  Jerdon;  TenntnL  See 
Sciuridse. 

SRADDHA.  Sansk.  Faith.  In  Hindu  mytb^ 
logy,  daughter  of  the  sage  Daksha,  wife  ol  tK 
god  Dharaia,  and  reputed  mother  of  Kama  dca 
the  god  of  love. 

SRADT>H  A,  as  commonly  understood,  are  otof- 
quies  paid  by  Hindus  to  the  manes  of  deceasw 
ancestors,  to  effect,  by  means  of  oblations,  the  re- 
embodying  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased  after  boni- 
ing  his  corpse,  and  to  raise  his  shade  from  f°* 
world  (where  it  would  else,  according  to  tbebelw 
of  the  Hindus,  continue  to  roam  among  <ienK»* 
and  evil  spirits)  up  to  heaven,  and  then  deify 
him,  as  it  were,  among  the  manes  of  deparf^ 
ancestors.  In  the  ceremony,  food  and  water  «rf 
offered  to  the  deceased  ancestors  of  the  sacrifi^f- 
or  to  the  Pitri  or  manes  collectively.  The  P^ 
or  Dasa-pinda  Srad'dha  is  an  offering  of  a  ball  01 
rice  to  a  deceased  person,  by  the  °®**^^jj^' 
increased  by  one  dally,  for  ten  days.  Ite  ^^ 
Srad'dha  is  the  first  obsequial  ceremony  m*^ 
a  person's  decease.  The  obsequies  perfoi©^ 
monthly,  on  ^e  day  of  the  new  moon,  are  callw 
Anwaharya  Srad'dha.  The  social  or  legal  bb- 
cleanness  of  the  Hindu  is  caHed  Asaach, /^ 
occurs  from  the  death  of  a  relative  or  the  We- 
The  day  preceding  a  Srad'dha  is  held  as  a Jw* 
day,  and  called  Ativasa.  The  Ekadasi  Srad'dw  ^ 
a  presentation  of  offerings  on  the  11th  day  »l«r 
demise.  The  Masika,  or  Anwaharya,  is  I*^^^^ 
monthly  for  a  year  on  the  day  of  demise,  and  tn 


Sapinda  or  Sapindi  Earana  on  the  first  an^^^T^ 
of  a  person's  death.    The  Abhyu  dayaka  Snw  a* 
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i  an  offering  to  deceaaed  anoestors,  or  to  the 
nanes  collectiyely,  on  some  proBperous  event, 
B  the  birth  of  a  son  or  the  like.  The  proper 
easons  for  the  worship  of  the  manes  collectively 
re  the  dark  fortnight  or  period  of  the  moon's 
rane,  the  days  called  Ashtakas,  or  the  eighth 
unations  of  the  dark  fortnight  of  the  four  months 
•f  the  cold  weather,  the  summer  and  winter 
olstices,  and  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes. 
?he  idea  involved  is  a  belief  in  the  prolonged 
ei)arate  existence  after  death  of  the  body  of  the 
pirit  or  ghost  that  it  may  hover  about  its  former 
Iwelling,  and  be  gratified  by  offeriugs  of  food. 
t  consists  of  three  distinct  rites, — (1)  the  daily 
Brad^dha  in  propitiation  of  the  ghosts  of  remote 
kncestors  (pitri) ;  (2)  the  monthly  Srad'dba,  for 
mmediate  paternal  ancestors  ;  (3)  the  funeral 
Brad'dba,  for  a  near  kinsman,  within  a  certain 
>eriod  after  death. — Coleman,  p.  162;  Moor, 
3-  75 ;  Wilson's  Glossary,  See  Hindu ;  Shraddha ; 
Spirit-Worship. 

SRAMA,  the  performance  of  asceticism.  Sra- 
mana,  a  Buddhist  monk,  in  Burma  called  Phoun- 
^ye,  in  Siam  a  Talapoin.  Sramana  is  the 
ippellation  of  the  Buddhist  and  Jaina  ascetics, 
known  to  the  later  Greeks  as  Sarmaiies,  Sarmanae, 
>r  Germanes.  The  ordinary  application  of  the 
kvord  Brahman  means  a  theologist  or  divine,  and 
A  derived  from  Brahm,  the  divinity. — Strabo, 
tv.  pp.  7-20. 

SHAOSHA,  in  Parsee  belief,  an  angel  who  ap- 
^ared  to  Zoroaster. 

SRAVAKA,  a  layman  of  the  Jaina  persuasion, 
ind  Savanga  Dhamma  laho  hodu,  or  Sravaka 
Dharma  labba  bhavatu,  as  used  by  Jivasiddhi  in 
>iie  place,  are  tlie  ordinary  salutations  a  Jati  or 
religious  Jain  proffers  to  the  laity. 

SRAVANA.  Sansk.  The  fourth  month  of 
the  Hindu  solar  year,  July — August,  when  the 
ion  is  in  the  sign  Carcataca,  answering  to  the 
Famil  Audi;  also  the  fifth  month  of  the  luni- 
lolar  year,  owing  to  that  sort  of  year  beginning 
kvith  Chaitra.  The  fifth  of  Sravan  is  the  Nagpan- 
shami,  or  day  set  apart  for  the  propitiation  of  the 
sfaief  of  the  reptile  race,  the  Naga  or  serpent  On 
this  festival,  at  Udaipur,  as  well  as  throughout  India, 
they  strew  particular  plants  about  the  threshold,  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  reptiles.  Sravana,  also 
^e  22d  lunar  mansion. 

SRAVANA-BELGOLA,  a  village  in  the 
Hasan  district  of  Mysore,  35  miles  from  Chenrai- 
patam,  and  33  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Seringapatam. 
[Jlose  to  the  village,  on  the  sammit  of  Cljandra- 
betta,  a  syenite  hill  500  feet  high,  is  Gomateswara, 
%  nude  Jaina  image  70  feet  3  inches  high,  which 
must  have  been  cut  from  the  solid  rock;  the 
arms  and  legs  are  ornamented  with  wreaths  of 
flowers,  the  features  are  pleasing,  the  hair  curled, 
anlike  that  of  the  natives  of  India.  A  pagoda  has 
been  built  round  the  image.  Even  at  the  present 
day  the  Jains  are  numerously  represented  in  the 
village  of  Sravan-belgola,  which  they  are  locally 
reported  to  have  colonized  during  the  reign  of 
Chandragupta  in  the  3d  century  B.C.  On  the 
hill  of  Indrabetta  in  this  neighbourhood  are  many 
ancient  temples  and  inscriptions  cut  in  the  rock, 
with  characters  a  foot  long.  The  Ballala  dynasty 
lasted  from  the  10th  to  the  14th  century  a.d. 
Their  capital  was  Dwaiavati-pura,  the  ruins  of 
vhich  are  still  to  be  seen  scattered  around  the 
village  of  Hallabid.     The  earlier  kipgs  professed 


the  Jain  faith,  but  the  finest  temples  were  erected 
to  Siva  by  the  later  monarchs  of  the  line.  While 
the  BallflJas  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  power, 
the  whole  of  Southern  India  acknowledged  their 
sway.  In  1311,  a  Muhammadan  aimy  under 
Kafur,  the  general  of  Ala-ud-Din,  saoked  Dwara- 
vati-pura,  and  returned  to  Dehli  laden  with  spoils. 
The  Ballala  prince  escaped  to  Tondanur  in 
Mysore,  and  tne  dynasty  continued  to  exist  for 
sixty  years  more. 

SRAVASTI,  in  Pali  Sawatthi  or  Sewet,  a  city 
in  ancient  Oudh,  now  called  Sahet-Mahet.  It  is 
on  the  Rapti,  and  is  famous  for  Buddha's  preach- 
ing. Its  position,  though  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated places  in  the  annals  of  Buddhism,  long 
puzzled  the  best  scholars.  The  ruined  city  of 
Sahet-Mahet  is  situated  between  Akaona  and 
Balrampur,  at  5  miles  from  the  former  and  12 
miles  from  the  latter,  and  at  marly  equal  distances 
from  Bahraich  and  Gonda.  Sravasti  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Raja  Sravasta,  the  son  of 
Yuvanaswa  of  the  Solar  race,  and  the  tenth  in 
descent  from  Surya  himself.  Its  foundation 
therefore  reaches  to  the  fabulous  ages  of  Indian 
history  long  anterior  to  Rama. — Cunningham's 
India,  p.  408. 

SRI,  a  name  of  Lakshmi,  the  goddess  of  pro- 
sperity, the  Geres  of  the  Latins,  but  is  also  very 
frequently  used  as  an  adjective,  meaning  illus- 
trious.    Sri    is    the  Yenus  Aphroditus    of  the 
Indians,  born  like  the  Grecian  Venus  from  the 
sea.     Sri  is  often  written  Sree,  Shii,  and  Shree. 
It  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  Hindu  deities,  Sri- 
mata,  Sri-swami.     All  Hindu  books  are  com- 
menced with  this   word,  written   at  the  top  of 
the  first  page,  as  an  invocation  to  Ganesh,  the 
god  of  learning,  to  favour  the  undei taking.     It 
is  similar  to   the  Greek  and   Roman  invocation 
of  Jupiter,   the  alif  initial    at  the  top  of    the 
first    page    by    the    Muhammadans,    the    Laus 
Deo  of   the  Christians.      Sri  is  now  a  Hindu 
honorific  appellation,  answering  to   Lord  when 
applied  to  oeity,  and  Mr.  when  used  for  man. 
Sri  Rangapatnam  is  the  Hindu  name  of  Sering- 
apatam.  In  all  letters  to  Hindus,  Sri  is  prefixed 
as  an  honorary  appellation ;  and  if  the  writer  wish 
to  be  veiy  respectful,  he  will  repeat  the  word  two 
or  three  times,  as  Sri,  Sri !  Jayaram.    According 
to    the    Hindus,   every  cit^  has  its    own    Sri, 
its  own  fortune  or  prosperity,  which  in  former 
times  seems  to  have  been  represented  by  an  image 
with  a  temple  of  its  own.  The  practice  amongst  the 
ancients  of  considering  a  city  under  the  protection 
of  a  well-known  divinity  is  more  familiar  to  Euro- 
peans, but  an  analogous  superstition  with  that  of 
the  Hindus  also  prevailed  amongst  the  polytheists 
of  Europe.      Thus   in  the    seven  chiefs  before 
Thebes,  the  Theban  women  seek  their  shrines  of 
the  gods  who  are  the  guardians  of  the  city. — 
Hind.  Theat.  ii.  p.  64.     See  Krishna ;  Lakshmi. 

SRI-CHUND,  a  son  of  Nanuk,  founder  of  one 
of  the  sects  of  the  Sikh  faith.     See  Sikh. 

SRI-DAMA-CHARITRA,  a  modern  drama 
in  five  acts,  by  Sama  Raja  Dikshita,  on  the  sudden 
elevation  to  affluence  of  Sri  Daman,  a  friend  of 
Krishna. — Dowson, 

SRI  DANDI,  author  of  the  Kavya  Darsa  or 
Mirror  of  Poetry,  a  work  on  the  Ars  roetica. 

SRI  DHARA  SWAMI,  author  of  commen- 
taries on  the  Bhagavat  Gita,  Vishnu  Purana,  etc. 
— Dotrson, 
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SRI-HARIKOTTA,  an  iosalated  juuele  tract  of 
alluvium  and  marine  deposit,  iu  the  Nellore  dis- 
trict of  the  Madras  Presidency.  It  lies  between 
the  Pulicat  hike  and  the  sea,  stretching  from  Coro- 
mandel  to  Durgarazpatnam ;  and  it  contained  in 
1871,  13,578  inhabitants.  Its  people,  the  Yanadi, 
are  a  wild  race,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  Telugo. 
When  they  first  came  under  the  notice  of  tbe 
British  authorities  in  1835,  they  lived  upon  roots 
and  jungle  produce ;  but  they  hare  been  partially 
recLauncd  since  then,  and  now  maintain  them- 
selves by  cutting  firewood. — Imp,  Gaz. 

SRI  HARSUA  lived  in  the  Ilth  or  12th 
century  a.d.  He  was  a  sceptical  philosopher, 
author  of  the  Kaga-Nandana,  a  drama  in  five  acts, 
vihich  has  been  translated  by  Boyd.  He  also 
wrote  the  Uttara  Naishadha  -  Charita  or  Nai- 
Shadhya,  a  poem  on  the  life  of  Nala,  king  of 
Nisha(ihiya ;  it  is  one  of  the  six  Maha-Kavya  or 
great  poems  of  the  Hindus.  Sri  Harsha  s  Neshadha 
relates  the  marriage  of  Nala,  king  of  Neshadha, 
with  Damayanti,  daughter  of  Bhima,  king  of 
Vidarbha.  It  is  esteemed  the  most  beautiful 
composition  in  the  Sanskrit  language.  Nalodaya 
wrote  a  continuation  of  it.  The  adventures  of 
the  couple  constitute  an  episode  in  the  Maha- 
bharata,  and  are  the  subject  of  a  novel  in  prose 
and  verse  by  IVivikrama  Bhata,  entitled  Nala- 
Champu  or  Damayanti  Kaf  ha.  T^e  Nala  and 
Damayanti  was  translated  into  English  by  Mr. 
Kindersley  of  Madras. — Dowson ;  Wardy  iv.  386. 

SRI-KANTA,  a  mountain  peak  in  Garhwal 
State,  N.W.  Provinces,  lying  m  lat.  30°  57'  N., 
and  long.  78°  51'  £.,  enclosed  by  a  great  bend  of 
the  Bhagirathi  river ;  it  is  a  sharp  and  lofty  peak, 
20,296  feet  above  sea-level,  visible  from  Saharan- 
pur,  a  distance  of  105  miles  in  a  straight  line. 

SRI-KRfSHNA  is  the  9th,  and  Sri-Rama  the 
7th,  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  as  a  Kshatriya  and  a 
Dwarf  Brahman.  The  anniversaries  of  these  in- 
carnations are  observed. 

SRI-MAHADEVI,  mother  of  Sankaracharya, 
expelled  her  caste  for  adultery. — As,  Res,  xvii. 

SRINAGGUR,  in  lat  34°  31'  N.,  long.  74°  51' 
E.,  the  capital  of  Kashmir,  is  5276  feet  above  the 
sea,  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Jhelum,  which 
divides  the  city  into  two  equal  parts,  that  are 
connected  by  seven  bridges.  The  average  breadth 
of  the  river  is  about  887  yards,  and  its  depth 
during  the  summer  season  is  about  18  feet  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  low,  swampy  tracts,  which 
render  it  unhealthy.  The  population  numbers 
about  160,000,-20,000  being  Hindus,  and  the 
remainder  Muhanimadans.  There  are  many  places 
of  historical  interest,  made  famous  by  Asiatic  and 
European  writers.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  the 
mother  of  Zain-ul-Abidin,  who  died  in  the  15th 
century ;  the  shrine  of  Syed  Ali  Hamadani,  and 
the  Jama  Masjid,  capable  of  holding  60,000 
persons.  The  Takht-i-iSuliman  Hill  overlooks  the 
city.  On  the  top  is  a  shrine  called  the  San- 
karacharya temple,  originally  Buddhist,  built  by 
Jaloka,  son  of  Asoka,  about  B.c.  220.  Hari 
Parbat,  an  isolated  hill  on  the  northern  outskirts 
of  the  city,  is  about  250  feet  high,  and  is  crowned 
bv  the  .fort  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  20  feet 
high,  both  built  by  Akbar  about  a.d.  1590,  at  a 
cost  of  a  million  sterling. 

The  Sher  Garhi,  within  the  city,  contains  the 
royal  palace. 

The  Dal  or  lake  of  Kashmir,  on  the  N.E.  side  of 


the  city,  is  about  5  miles  long.  2^  uiila  hmA 
with  an  average  depth  of  about  iO  feet 

The  Shalimar  Bagh  was  laid  oat  by  Jahasi^: 
the  Nasib  Bagh,  another  picturesque  pleiaon- 
ground,  is  said  to  have  bem  first  {banned  br 
Akbar. — Imp,  Gaz, 

SRINAGGUR,  the  capital  of  Gaihwal  in  kt 
30°  14*  N.,  and  long.  78°  37'  E.,  was  bailt  in  tk 
1 6th  century,  formerly  the  residence  of  tbe  nj« 
It  is  on  the  south  bank  of  ^e  AkknioMia,  aim 
20  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Bhagandn 
at  Deo  Prague,  where  a  strip  of  levd  grooi 
stretches  along  for  three  or  four  milesi  fonBa; 
the  valley  known  by  the  same  name  as  the  ion 
The  people  of  Garhwal  are  Bhot,  dwelling  b  tk 
passes  and  their  neighbourlioodSf  at  heighta  abm 
6000  feet  The  pass-men  state  that  ridges  vindi. 
within  the  memory  of  man,  were  covered  i^ 
forest  and  pasture  lands,  ure  now  ooTered  viil 
snow,  showing  the  extension  of  the  edow  uk 
The  Bhot,  here  as  elsewhere,  ia  an  agricoltoi^ 
and  is  assisted  by  slaves,  who  live  under  tbe  nxii 
of  their  masters. 

SHINGAVERA,  the  modern  Sungroor,  aYDk? 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges,  io  aoeia^ 
times  inhabited  by  Nishada  wild  tribes,  of  vka 
Guha  was  the  chief,  by  whose  assistance  Bua 
Lakshmana,  and  Sita  were  ferned  over  to  tk 
south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  a  day^s  march  aboreik 
junction  with  the  Jumna. — Hind.  TheaLl  p.^> 

SRINGIRI  (or  Sringa-gin)  is  in  tiie  fisir 
district  of  Mysore,  on  the  edge  of  the  Wotoi 
Ghats,  in  lat  13°  25'  10*  N.,  and  loDf.  <5 
17'  50"^  E.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tuogs  m. 
Population  (1871),  1661.  In  the  8th  centrr. 
Sankaracharya  settled  here,  bringing,  it  h  tai 
from  Kashmir,  the  image  of  Sara&mma  or  Stf*- 
wati.  The  spiritual  throne  which  he  foooti 
has  been  handed  down  to  the  present  dxj.  ^ 
Magani  of  Sringiri,  in  the  upper  valley  of  fe 
Tunga,  forms  aii  endowment  of  the  math  or  bob- 
astery  over  which  the  guru  presides,  an^* 
monthly  grant  of  £100  is  allowed  in  addiitoal? 
the  Mysore  State.  Several  large  festifak*'* 
held  during  the  year,  each  attended  by  fraBi  30^ 
to  10,000  people,  who  are  fed  at  the  expena* 
the  math. — Imp.  Gaz. 

SRIPADA  or  Serapada,  or  holy  footprat.** 
name  given  in  Ceylon  to  the  footstep  of  BoAH* 
on  the  mountain  Sumanakata  or  Adam's  p^f 
lat  6**  51'  N.,  and  long.  80*"  35'  E. ;  top  of  p«t 
7385  feet,  or  7420  feet ;  source  of  KaJo  ^»^ 
4345  ;  bungalow,  foot  of  Sripada  peak,  6114  f«tj 
lower  limit  of  rhododendrons,  on  tbe  ^^^ 
Sripada,  is  6550  feet  The  Sripada  is  noticed  w  t» 
part  of  the  Mahawanso  written  by  Mahanw^^ 
prior  to  B.C.  301.  Models  of  it  are  shown  ia* 
Alu  Wihara  at  Cotta  and  at  other  tempte" » 
Ceylon.  The  Buddhists  are  the  guardian* w"'^ 
Sripada,  but  divotees  of  all  religioos  meet  ^8* 
freely  around  the  object  of  their  common  »<wn* 
tion,  for  Christians,  Mubammadans,  and  HIbb^ 
have  reverence  for  the  impressions  of  feet  J*  J' 
natural  hollow  artificially  enlai^ed,  Bsidl^.^^' 
ists  to  be  tlie  impression  oi  a  foot  of  Ba^ 
It  is,  however,  called  by  the  Hkidas,  8df^/ 
Sripad,  meaning  thf  divine  footstepjTidkBBV^ 
they  say,  alighted  on  that  spot  m  hia  ^^^jj?*? 
Rama.  Hindus  make  pilgrimages  t^  ^  ^|^ 
in  Ceylon  and  in  other  places,-  wbei«fliiB^9||J? 
of  an  ayatar  or  desceni  have  t^^ft  Ji^dfl^ 
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CyhiiBtiaiiB  and  Muhammadans  ascribe  the  mark  to 
Adam,  and  claim  that  footmark  as  of  tiieir  retigioas 
relics. — Iftdia  in  the  Ibih  Century. 

SRI  PARVATA  means  the  same  as  Sri  Saila, 

the  mountain  of  Sri  orLakshmi,  a  place  of  sanctity 

in   the  Dekhan,  near  the  Kistna  river.     It  still 

retains  its  sanctity,  but  has  lost  the  splendour  it 

formerly  seems  to  have  possessed  by  the  extensive 

r^  mains  of  sculptures  on  the  mountabi,  and  great 

labour  and  cost  bestowed  on  the  causeways  by 

vrhich  it  is  approached.    It  is  described  by  Col. 

Mackenzie  (Asiatic  Res.  t.  and  vi),  and  wasafter- 

'wards  yisited  by  Dr.  Voysey.     In  tJiis  temple  was 

one  of  the  twelve  great  lingas,  the  worship  of 

which  seems  to  have  flourished  particularly  up  to 

the  period  of  the  first  Muhammadan  invasion. 

Prior  to  the  same  date,  also,  it  seems  to  have  been 

a  place  of  great  resort  for  Yogis  or  Saiva  ascetics. 

—Himt.  Theat.  ii.  pp.  18,  277. 

SRIPERM ATOOK,  about  SO  miles  from  Madras, 
famed  for  its  great  Vaishnava  temples. 

SRIPHAL,  the  fruit  of  ^gle  marmelos,  so  called 
by  Hindu  poets,  because  it  sprang,  they  say,  from 
the  milk  of  Sri,  the  goddess  of  abundance,  who 
bestowed  it  on  mankind  at  the  request  of  Iswara. 
Anona  reticulata  is  called  Ramphal,  or  the  fruit 
of  Rama.  Anona  squamosa  is  named  Sitaphal, 
after  Sita. 

SRI  RAN6AM,  an  island  and  small  village 
six  miles  north  of  Tricbinopoly,  formed  by  the 
bifurcation  of  the  river  Cauvery  and  by  the 
channel  of  the  Oolerun.  A  dyke  or  anient  has 
been  raised  on  its  eastern  side  to  prevent  the 
waters  of  the  Cauvery  entering  into  tne  Golerun. 
On  it  is  a  magnificent  pagoda  of  the  Vaishnava 
sect,  composed  of  seven  square  enclosures,  850 
feet  distant  from  each  other.  Each  enclosure  has 
four  gates  with  high  towers,  placed  one  in  the 
centre  of  each  side  opposite  to  the  four  cardinal 
points.  The  outer  wall  of  this  temple  is  not  less 
than  four  miles  in  circumference.  The  idol  is  named 
liangantyangar,  and  the  accumulated  wealth  in 
gold,  silver,  gems,  and  precious  stones  is  valued 
at  12  to  15  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  hall  of  1000 
columns  measures  450  feet  by  180  feet.  The 
number  of  columns  is  16  in  front  by  60  in  depth, 
consequently  are  not  more  than  10  feet  apart. 
The  care  of  the  shrine  is  under  vestrymen,  called 
Dharma-karta,  who  aided  the  Editor  to  form  a 
dvil  hospital  at  the  place.  From  1751  to  1755, 
the  island  and  its  pagodas  were  the  frequent 
objects  of  the  contests  between  the  French  and 
the  British.  In  those  contests,  several  rocks, 
the  Golden,  Pine,  French,  and  Sugar  Loaf  were 
the  points  of  the  battles. — Orme ;  Imp,  Gaz. 

SKI  SAMPRADAYA,  a  Vaishnava  sect  founded 
about  A.D.  1150,  by  Ramanujacharya.  He  was 
bom  at  Perumbur,  and  studed  at  Kanchi  or 
Conjeveram,  and  afterwards  resided  at  Sri  Ranga. 
He  then  visited  various  shrines,  propagating  his 
reformed  views,  and  reclaiming  the  shrines  for  the 
worshippers  of  Vishnu,  particularly  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Tripati.  The  sect  worships  Vishnu  and 
Lakshmi  ana  their  several  incarnations.  They 
keep  the  salagrama  fossil  and  tulsi  plant  in  their 
temples  and  dwellings,  and  set  up  in  their  houses 
images  of  stone  and  silver,  which  are  daily  wor- 
shipped. The  temples  appropriated  to  Vishnu  and 
bis  consort  are  resorted  to,  and  pilgrimages  are 
made  to  Lakshmi- Bala ji,  Ramnath,  and  Ranganath 
in  the  south  of  India,  to  Badrinath  in  the  Himalaya, 


Jaganath  in  Oiissa,  and  Dwaraka  on  the  Malabar 
coa»t.  This  sect  iu  general  prepare  their  food 
individually  and  in  private,  and  if  a  stranger's 
look  fall  on  the  food,  the  cooking  is  stopped  and 
the  food  buried.  They  must  not  eat  in  cotton 
garments,  but,  having  bathed,  must  put  on  woollen 
and  silk.  Their  chief  religious  tenet  is  the  assertion 
that  Vishnu  is  Brahm,  that  he  was  before  all 
worlds,  and  was  the  caase  and  creator  of  all.  In 
opposition  to  ^e  Vedanta  doctrines,  they  deny 
that  the  deity  ia  now  of  form  or  quality,  but 
regard  him  as  endowed  with  all  good  qualities 
and  with  a  twofold  form,  viz.  the  supreme  spirit 
Paramatma  or  cause,  and  the  gross  one,  the  efl'ect, 
the  universe  or  matter.  Their  doctrine  is  there- 
fore called  the  Visishtha  iwaita,  or  doctrine  of  unity 
with  attributes.  In  these  assertions  they  arc 
followed  by  most  of  the  Vaishnava  sects.  Thoy 
assert  three  predicates  of  the  universe,  compre* 
bending  the  deity ;  it  consists  of  Chit  or  spirit, 
Achit  or  matter,  and  Iswanf  or  god,  or  the  enjoyer, 
the  thing  enjoyed,  and  the  ruler  and  controller  of 
both.  Besioes  his  primary  and  secondary  form  as 
the  creator  and  creation,  the  deity  has  assumed, 
at  different  times,  particular  forms  and  appear- 
ances, for  the  benefit  of  his  creatures.  He  is,  or 
has  been,  visibly  present  amongst  men  in  five 
modifications, — in  his  Archa,  objects  or  worship, 
as  images,  etc. ;  in  the  Vibahava  or  avatara,  as  the 
fish,  the  boar,  etc. ;  in  certain  forms  called  Vyuha, 
of  which  four  are  enumerated,  viz.  Vasudeva  or 
Krishna,  Balarama,  Pradyumna,  and  Amruddha; 
fourthly,  in  the  Suksbma  form,  which,  when 
perfect,  comprises  six  -qualities.  Blood-offerings 
at  the  temples  are  prohibited  by  all  Vaishnava. 
Their  reward  for  good  acts  is  laid  down  as  the 
perpetual  residence  in  Vaikunt^ha  or  Vishnu's 
heaven. — Professor  Wilson,    See  Mantra. 

SRI- VAISHNAVA,  a  Hindu  sect,  worshippers 
of  Vishnu,  in  the  form  of  the  four-handed  image 
Lakshmi  -  Narayana,  holding  the  sankha  shfll, 
chakra  discus,  gada  club,  and  lotus  flower.  The 
byragi  ascetics  of  the  sect  wear  pewar  or  ochre- 
coloured  dothes,  have  a  kanthi  or  sacred  garland 
around  their  neck,  also  a  rosary  of  the  tulsi 
ocimum.  They  are  one  of  the  four  Ssmpradaya 
or  Vaishnava  ascetic  byragi  These  are  four  in 
number, — ^the  Ramanatidi,  Khnanuji^  Madhava- 
oharya,  and  Sri- Vaishnava.  Some  writers  add 
the  Valabhacharya,  and  others  substitute  it  in 
place  of  the  fourth.  The  Sri-Vaishnava  are  to 
the  Vaishnava  sect  what  the  Sri-Saiva  are  to  the 
Saiva.  In  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  are  two 
minor  divisions,  the  Thengak^,  whose  monas- 
tery is  at  Tinnevelly,  and  the  Vadagalay,  whose 
chief  temple  is  at  Agobilam  in  the  Guddapah 
district. 

SKI  YEO,  the  divine  spirit.     See  Arka. 

SROTRIVA  or  Shrotriya,  a  Brahman  well 
read  iu  the  Vedas,  who  teaches  and  expounds 
them. 

SROTRIYAM.  Tam,  A  village  or  village 
lands,  held  at  a  favourable  rate  by  any  subject  as 
a  reward  for  past  services.  A  srotriyam  grant 
gives  no  right  over  the  lands,  and  the  grantee 
cannot  interfere  with  the  cultivators  so  long  as 
they  pay  their  rents. 

SRUGHNA,  now  Sugb,  a  famous  ancient  city 
on  the  old  Jumna,  near  Jagadri. 

SRUTA-BODHA,  a  work  on  Sanskrit  metres, 
attributed  to  Kalidasa. — Dowson, 
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SRUTL 


STANISLAS,  JULIEK. 


SRUTI.  Saksk.  In  SaDBkrit,  UteiratUre  revealed 
hy  a  deity.  It  applies  properly  to  the  Mantra  aud 
Brahmana  portions  of  the  Veda,  but  later  the 
Upanishads  were  included.    See  Sruta. 

SRUVA.  Sansk.  The  lustral  spoon,  figured 
as  held  in  the  baud  of  the  god  Brahma. 

SSE-TCHOUEN,  or  the  four  valleys,  also 
written  Sze-chuen,  is  the  largest  province  in 
China,  and  perhaps  also  the  finest.  Its  tempera- 
ture is  moaerate,  both  in  winter  and  summer. 
The  Yang-tze-kiang  traverses  the  province  from 
S.W.  to  N.£.  Its  fertility  is  such  that  it  is  said 
the  produce  of  a  single  harvest  could  not  be  con- 
sumed in  it  in  ten  years.  Numbers  of  textile  and 
tinctorial  plants  are  cultivated.  On  the  hills  are 
fine  plantations  of  tea,  of  which  all  the  best  kinds 
are  kept  for  the  province,  and  the  coarsest  are 
sent  to  Tibet  and  Turkestan.  Pharmacists  from 
all  the  empire  send  their  travellers  to  Sse-tchouen 
to  lay  in  their  stocks  of  medicinal  plants.  The 
worders  of  Sse-tchoaen  are  the  Yen-tsing  and 
Ho-tsing,  wells  of  salt  and  wells  of  fire.  M. 
Imbert,  for  many  years  a  missionary  in  this  pro- 
vince, but  subsequently  appointed  Vicar- Apostolic 
in  Corea,  where  he  was  martyred  in  1838,  says 
there  are  dozens  of  salt  wells  in  a  tract  of  countiy 
of  about  ten  leagues  long  by  four  or  five  broad. 
The  water  of  these  wells  yields  20  to  25  per  cent, 
of  salt  of  very  acrid  quality,  so  much  so  as  often 
to  inflame  the  throat  to  a  painful  degree.  The 
air  that  issues  from  these  wells  is  highly  inflam- 
mable. If  when  the  tubeful  of  water  is  near  the  i 
top  you  were  to  present  a  torch  at  the  opening,  a  i 
great  flame,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  would  , 
be  kindled.  This  does  happen  sometimes  through 
the  imprudence  of  workmen,  or  in  some  cases 
from  a  malicious  desire  to  commit  suicide  in  com- 
pany. AYells  from  which  fire  only,  and  no  salt,  is 
obtained,  are  called  Ho-tsing,  fire  wells.  A  little 
tube  of  bamboo  closes  the  opening  of  the  well, 
and  conducts  the  inflammable  air  to  where  it  is 
required ;  it  is  then  kindled  with  a  taper,  and 
bums  continually.  The  flame  is  of  a  bluish 
colour,  three  or  four  inches  high,  and  one  inch  in 
diameter.  Here  the  fire  is  not  sufiicient  to  boil 
the  salt,  but  at  about  forty  leagues  off  there  are 
much  larger  fire  wells.  Showmen  often  fill 
bladders  with  it,  and  carry  it  about  the  country ; 
they  make  a  hole  in  the  bladder  with  a  needle, 
and  kindle  it  with  a  taper,  to  amuse  lookers-on. 
This  is  no  doubt  what  the  chemists  call  carburetted 
hydrogen.  Sse-tchouen  province  counts  nearly 
100,000  Christians,  zealous  and  faithful  in  the 
fulfilment  of  their  duties.— jETuc^j  Chinese  EmpirCy 
i.  pp.  288  to  803. 

STAGMARIA  VERNICIFLUA.    Jach 
Arbor  vemicis,  Rumph,         Kaya  rangas,     .    M  VLAT. 
Black  vamiflh  tree, .  Eno. 

A  native  of  the  Eastern  Islands,  but  not  very 
abundant  in  Sumatra,  though  occasionally  found 
ill  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers.  The  wood  is  of  a 
line  dark  colour  towards  the  centre.  The  bark 
exudes  a  resin  which  is  extremely  acrid,  causing 
excoriation  and  blisters  when  applied  to  the  skin. 
In  this,  as  well  as  in  becoming  black  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  resembles  the  Melanorrhaea,  cashew- 
nut  tree,  poison  oak,  and  others  of  the  Terebin- 
thaceae.  According  to  Rumphius,  this  tree  yields 
the  celebrated  Japan  lac(]^uer  or  varnish,  and  he 
considers  it  the  same  with  that  of  Slam  and 
Tonquin.    Loureiro,  however,  represents  the  latter 
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to  be  the  produce  of  another  txee.  Mr.  J&d  aLja 
the  varnish  of  Siam  and  Cocbin-China  is  proWUj 
the  best,  but  that  of  Celebes  and  of  Java,  wkidi 
is  the  produce  of  this  tree,  is  also  employed  for 
the  same  purposes,  and  cannot  be  much  inferior, 
as  it  bears  an  equally  high  price.  Chinese  and 
Tonquinese  insert  into  the  trunks  two  pieceid 
bamboo,  sharpened  at  their  points,  in  sacfa  a 
manner  as  to  penetrate  the  bark  in  a  somewbt 
oblique  direction.  This  fluid  resin  is  8(dd  io 
Tonquin  and  Camboja  for  38  to  60  dollan  the 
pikul,  but  in  many  of  the  provinces  of  China  for 
200  or  300  doUars.  The  varnish  is  prepared  for 
use  by  boiling  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  the  oil 
of  Tang-yhu.  The  proportions  are  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  for  which  the  varnish  is  re- 
quired. Sometimes  dry  pigments  are  added  for  tbe 
sake  of  the  red  or  other  colours.  The  JapaaeK 
are  the  most  skilful  in  preparing  and  omameDti^ 
all  kinds  of  work  with  this  varnish,  and  iitea 
black  lacquered  works  are  conveyed  to  all  parte 
of  the  world. — Jack^  Malayan  MisctUafiy^  Na  S; 
Eng,  Cyc. ;  Jameson's  Edin.  Journal^  vi 

Stalactites,    shih-chung-ju,  chkis. 

Stalactitic  carbonate  of  lime  occurs  chieflj  is 
long  masses  suspended  from  the  roofs  of  caTtm 
in  limestone  rocks ;  stalagmites  on  the  lloff- 
Water  containing  carbonate  of  lime,  hdd  k 
solution  by  carbonic  acid,  trickling  throiigk 
crevices  in  the  roofs  of  the  caverns,  gradoillj. 
during  its  exposure  to  the  air,  loses  its  carbonK 
acid,  and  consequently  deposits  its  carbonate 
of  lime ;  the  water  passing  over  the  portion  &^ 
deposited  gradually  adds  to  it,  and  eventnallj 
gives  the  carbonate  of  lime  its  great  length  and 
stalactitic  character.  In  China,  the  cu^-^ 
masses  lianging  from  the  roofs  of  caves  are  coaxed 
into  all  sorts  of  shapes  by  means  of  pieces  c' 
bamboo.  They  are  bright  and  sparry  on  tnxr 
ture,  and  are  usually  perforated  all  through.- 
Smith, 

STALAGMITES.  Shah-chwang,  Chikesl  De- 
posits of  lime  on  the  floors  of  limestone  caves  m 
China  and  the  Tenaaserim  Provinces.  Much  of  On 
alabaster  of  which  ornaments  are  made  is  stalag* 
mite ;  but  all  the  alabaster  images  of  the  Tenasaeno 
coast  are  made  of  marble,  and  not  of  compact  g?P' 
sum,  which  they  much  resemble.  Stalagmitetv^ 
formed  on  the  floor  of  the  caverns  by  the  vattf 
there  depositing  that  portion  of  its  carbouatew 
lime  which  is  not  separated  during  the  formatioa 
of  the  stalactite.  Caverns  are  sometimes  oearij 
filled  with  these  deposits.  All  the  Teuasserim 
limestone  caves  have  stalactites  hanging  from  ^^^^ 
roofs,  and  stdagmites  raised  on  their  floors.  /^ 
elephant  caves  near  Rangoon  are  of  prodi^^ 
size,  and  the  stalactites  and  stalagmites  are  vond^ 
ful,  and  when  illuminated  with  blue  iightSi  ue 
effect  is  magical.  Throughout  the  plain  there  i^ 
scarcely  a  rock  in  which  one  is  not  to  be  founi 
They  are  tenanted  by  myriads  of  bats.  ^^ 
Rangoon  is  a  small  cave  which  is  curiously  ^^ 
fantastically  adorned  with  innumerable  ^goi^^ 
Gautama,  of  every  size,  from  the  colossal  to  tie 
miniature,  stuck  against  the  side  of  the  rock,  iDd 
occupying  every  available  ledge. 

STANISLAS,  JULIEN,  a  Sanskrit  and  ChmeK 
scholar,  who  transhi.ted  the  Chinese  BaddA|» 
pilgrim  Hiwen  Thswag's  book  of  travels,  nanw^ 
bi-in-ki,  or  Descriptions  of  the  Countries  of  w« 
West. 
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STAPHYLEA  EMODI. 


STEATITE. 


.  Bias. 

MaTHshob,    .    . 

.    Perb. 

Ohznab. 

Thanari,  .     .    . 

.    .   Ravi. 

)) 

Nag-dan,      .     . 

SUTLEJ. 

ft 

Kaghania,    .    . 

» 

Jhelum. 

STAPHYLEA  EMODI.   Royle,  Serpent  Stick. 

t^nldar,    .    .    . 
Iknal,     .    .    . 
lan-ihagali, 
tan-baknura,    . 
•hitra,  Karkni, 

A  small  tree  of  the  Himalaya,  at  an  elevation 
f  6000  to  9000  feet,  not  uncommon  in  Miirree  and 
lazara.  Bark  of  branches  speckled,  whence,  on 
he  doctrine  of  signatures,  arises  the  belief  that  a 
tranch  or  stick  of  it  kept  by  one  wiU  drive  away 
Dakea. 

STAR-ANISE. 


CUIN. 


Cvai-biang,  .    . 
*a-hwai-hiang,  .     . 
*ah-koh-hwin-hiAng,    „ 
Lnas-phool,    .     .    Dukh. 
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Anise  d*£toile,  .  .  Fa. 
Skimmi,  ....  Jaf. 
Badian-i-khatai,  .  Pebs. 
Anasi-pu,  ....  Tam. 


Star-anise  is  the  fruit  of  the  Illicium  anisatum 
)f  Linnmiis,  a  shrub  or  small  tree  which  grows  in 
evend  places  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Asia, 
a  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  the  countries 
extending  from  China  to  Japan  from  lat  23^^  to 
\b°  N.  The  name  is  given  from  the  clustering 
tar-like  form  assumed  by  the  capsules  or  pods, 
Lve  to  twelve  in  number,  joined  together  at  one 
nd,  and  diverging  in  rays  generally  fine.  These 
re  used  all  over  the  east  as  a  condiment.  They 
re  prized  for  their  aromatic  taste.  The  barks 
lave  a  more  aromatic  flavour  than  the  seeds,  but 
hey  are  not  so  sweet.  In  China,  their  most 
ommon  use  is  to  season  sweet  dishes.  In  Japan 
hey  are  placed  on  the  tombs  of  friends,  and  pre- 
ented  as  offerings  in  the  temples.  They  are 
hiefly  exported  direct  to  India,  England,  and  the 
lorth  of  Europe,  at  the  average  value  of  8^  dollars 
•er  pikul.  In  India  they  are  much  used  in  season- 
ig  curries  and  flavouring  native  dishes,  and  large 
uantities  are  used  in  Europe  in  the  preparation 
f  liqueurs.  It  is  from  this  fruit  that  the  oil  of 
nise  is  prepared,  and  it  imparts  the  peculiar 
lavour  of  anisette  de  Bourdeaux.  —  Burton*8 
\lecca;  Morrison;  Simin.;  Hogg;  Faulkner;  O'Sh, 

STARCH. 


Lbgoon,  ....  Arab. 

Lau, BuBM. 

lien-fen,  .  .  .  Chin. 
tivelse,  ....  Dan. 
imidon,  .  .  .  Fr.,  Sp. 
jnidan,  St&rke,  .  GsR. 
ranji,      ....  Hind. 


Amido,    ....        It. 

Kanji,  Garus,   .  Malat. 

Nishashta,    .    .  .  Pebs. 

Gomma  de  trigo,  .  Pobt. 

Krkhmal,     .    .  .    Bus. 

StarkelBe,      .    .  .      Sw. 

Gk>dambe  mao,  .  .    Tam. 


The  starch  of  commerce  is  procured  generally 
pom  wheat,  rice,  and  potatoes.  The  best  kind 
I  white,  soft,  friable,  and  easily  reduced  to  powder. 
t  is  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  but 
eadily  affords  a  gelatinous  solution  in  warm 
rater,  which  is  largely  employed  for  stiffening 
rticles  of  wearing  apparel,  and  for  dressing  some 
eecriptions  of  goods  after  weaving.  It  is  also 
mch  employed  by  calico  printers  and  others.  It 
Ml  be  obtained  from  a  great  variety  of  plants, 
od  many  of  the  most  productive  of  it  are  natives 
f  the  tropical  countries  in  the  east  Starch  is 
ne  of  the  constituent  parts  in  all  mealy  farina- 
eouB  seeds,  fruits,  roots,  and  other  parts  of  plants. 
Tie  following  are  the  chief  fecula  or  starch-like 
iibstances  of  the  east,  and  may  be  considered 
>parately  also  under  the  heads  Arrowroot,  Food, 
nd  Maranta : — 


xrowroot.  West  Indian, .    Maranta  anindinacea. 
jrrowroot,  East  Indian,   .     Maranta  ramoeiuima, 
Curooma  angattifolia,  and  other  sp.  of  Curcuma. 
jTowroot,  Mergui, .    .    .    Taoca  pinnatifida. 


Tapioca, Jatropha  manihot. 

Cassava  meal,      ....  Do. 

Plantain  meal,    ....  Musa  paradisiaca. 

Sago,  Singapore,      .     .     .  Arenga  saccharifera. 

Sago,  Malabar,    ....  Caryota  iirens. 

Sago  meal, Phoenix  farinifera. 

Salep, Habenaria,  etc. 

Nelumbium  seeds,   .    .    .  Nelumbium  speoioeum. 

Singhara  seeds,    ....  Trapa  bispinosa. 

Yams, Dioscorea  (var.  tp.). 

Telinga  potato,    ....  Amorphophallus  campanu- 

latus. 

Sweet  potato,      ....  Batatas  edulis. 

Ceylon  moss, Plocaria  oaodida. 

Kotee  kalangoo Aponogeton  monostachyon 

Farina  of Parkia  biglobosa. 

Ohara  kelangoo,  ....  Plectranthus  tabcrosus. 

Ohampoo,^  ......  Caladium  nympbifolium. 

Sago,  Indian, Cycas  revolata,  C.  circina- 

lis,  species  of  Sagus. 

STARLINGS  are  birds  of  the  sub-family  Stur- 
nin»  and  family  Stumidje.  The  spotted- winged 
starling,  Saraglossa  spiloptera,  is  a  native  of  the 
woods  and  jungles  of  the  lower  hills.  Stumus 
unicolor,  Marmora,  the  Sardinian  starling.  The 
rose-coloured  starling.  Pastor  roseus,  Linn.,  is  a 
famous  locust  killer,  but  their  flocks  commit 
immense  depredations  on  the  white  sorghum  and 
the  mulberry. 

STAUNTON,  Sir  GEORGE  THOMAS,  Bart , 
ob.  August  10,  1858,  was  born  at  Milford  House, 
near  Salisbury,  in  1781,  and  succeeded  his  father, 
the  first  baronet,  in  181 0.  He  was  chief  supercargo 
for  the  E.  I.  Company,  President  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee at  Canton,  and  Commissioner  of  Embassy 
to  Pekin  in  1816.  His  father,  the  first  baronet, 
was  secretary  to  Lord  Macartney,  a  Governor  of 
Madras,  and  received  his  title  after  the  negotiation 
of  the  peace  with  Tipu  Sultan  in  1784.  He 
was  subsequently  Secretary  of  Legation  during 
Lord  Macartney's  embassy  to  China  in  1792. 
With  the  embassy  of  Lord  Amherst  were  present 
Sir  George  Staunton,  who  made  a  translation  of 
the  Chinese  Penal  Code ;  also  Sir  John  Davis, 
author  of  The  Chinese,  and  translator  of  several 
works;  and  also  Dr.  Morrison,  author  of  Chinese 
Dictionary. 

STAUNTONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  LaiSizabalaceae,  named  after  Sir 
Greorge  Staunton.  This  genus  is  common  to  China 
and  the  Himalayan  mountains.  The  Himalayan 
species  are  found  in  Nepal  and  in  lat  30°  N.,  at 
elevations  of  6000  and  6000  feet.  Stauntonia 
latifolia,  R.  Br.  (HoUboUia  latifolia,  Wall ;  Ram- 
kela  and  Gophla,  Hind.),  is  a  twining  shrub  of 
Nepal  and  Kamaon,  at  elevations  of  6000  and 
6000  feet  The  fruit  has  a  sweetish  pulp,  and  is 
eaten  by  the  people.  Stauntonia  angust&olia.  A*. 
Br. ;  HollboUia  angustifolia,  Wali,  is  a  plant  of 
Nepal. — Voigt. 

STAUROBATES  opposed  Semiramis,  but  was 
at  first  overcome  by  that  queen,  though  he  subse- 
quently defeated  her.  Staurobates  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  with  Sthavarapati. — As.  Res.  iv.  371, 
vi.  629,  xiii.  266. 

STEARINE,  the  harder  portion  of  animal  fats, 
olein  or  elain  being  the  softer  ones.  Stearine 
yields  an  acid,  called  stearic  acid,  having  the  form 
of  brilliant,  white,  scaly  crystals,  which  is  largely 
employed  in  soap  and  candle  making. —  Waterston. 

STEATITE,  Soapstone,  Potstone. 

Hwah-shi,    .    .    .   Chin. 
Hwah-shwui, 


Figure  stone, 
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Eno. 


French  chalk, 
Balpam,   .    . 


Eng. 
Hind. 


STEEL 


STEEL. 


Stea^  M  a  ailicate  of  maguesU,  a  soft  mag- 
nesian  mineral,  unctuous  to  the  touch.  It  occurs 
in  beds  generally  associated  with  talcose  slate, 
common  in  Southern  Asia,  of  all  sorts  and  colours. 
At  Vellore,  Kumool,  and  Salem,  and  near  Mysore 
there  are  very  fine  and  beautifully  white  soap- 
stones,  and  near  Chittur  there  is  a  YAluable 
descripticMi,  procurable  in  large  blocks,  and  suit- 
able for  many  statuary  and  decorative  purposes. 
There  is  a  quarry  of  excellent  pot  stone  at  the 
Nagery  Hills.  The  stone  is  of  fine  gtain«  easily 
worked  with  the  chisel,  and  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish ;  when  oiled,  this  stone  resembles  in  a  great 
degree  black  marble.  It  is  abundant  in  the  rocks 
of  the  Irawadi  towards  Khamti,  and  the  whito 
variety  is  used  all  over  Burma  for  writing  with  on 
their  black  paper  books.  Like  potstone  and  ser- 
pentine, which  it  nearly  resembles  in  oomposition, 
it  becomes  considerably  harder  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  When  first  raised  it  may  be  easily  turned 
w^ith  chisels ;  the  turned  articles  may  be  polislied 
first  with  sand  and  water,  and  afterwards  with 
tripoli  and  water,  and,  for  the  highest  gloss,  with 
rottenstone  and  oil,  woollen  cloths  being  used  in 
each  case.  When  the  steatite  has  become  hard, 
the  methods  employed  for  alabaster  may  be 
resorted  to.  Steatite  is  used  as  the  material  for 
idols  and  other  figures^  which  form  the  household 
gods  of  the  Chinese.  It  is  also  mixed  with  black 
lead  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles.  It  forms  a 
polishing  material  for  sexpentine,  alabaster,  and 
glass,  and  removes  grease  spots  from  cloth.  See 
Soapstone. 


STEEL. 
Kang'tieh,    .    .    .  Chin. 
Staal,  .    .    .  Dan.,  Dot. 

Araer, Fb. 

Stahl, GXB. 

FouUd,    .     HiHD.,.Pee8. 
Acdajo It. 


Malela,  Kaluli,    .  Malay. 

Aco, Port. 

StKl^  ....   Rus.,  Sw. 
Acero,    .....     Sp. 

Bgu, Tajc. 

Wukku,     ....  Tel. 


Baja,  Waja,  Lei&,  Malat.    Chelik,  ....     Tubk. 

Steel  is  iron  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of 
carbon.  It  is  hard,  brittle,  resists  the  file,  cuts 
glass,  affords  sparks  when  struck  on  flint,  and 
retains  the  magnetic  yirtue  for  any  length  of  time. 
It  loses  its  hanloess  by  bfing  heated  and  cooled 
very  slowly.  Steel  is  used  for  many  small  imple- 
ments and  important  engineering  and  other  works. 

Konasamoondrmn  steel  is  made  at  several 
villages  in  the  Circar  of  Elgundel,  at  Ibrahim- 
patnam,  and  at  Konapur  in  the  Karaolla  pargana, 
and  at  Atmacore  and  Chintulpet  in  the  Yellurla 
Taluka.  Formerly  it  was  prepared  at  several 
otlier  places.  Teepoor,  the  iron,  is  manufactured 
at  Maytpilly,  a  village  12  miles  south  of  the 
Godavery,  from  a  ferruginous  sand  procured  from 
gDeiss  by  roasting,  pounding,  and  washing. 

The  steel  wire  of  Chinnapatam,  in  Mysore,  has 
long  been  known.  The  ore  from  which  wootz, 
an  Indian  steel,  is  made,  is  a  magnetic  oxide  com- 
bined with  quartz,  generally  in  proportion  of  48 
parts  of  quartz  to. 52  of  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  made 
in  many  parts  of  the  south  of  India,  but  Salem  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture,  and  there  the 
ore  is  prepared  by  stamping  and  separating  the 
quartz  either  by  wasJiing  or  winnowipe.  The 
furnace  is  from  three  to  ^ve  feet  high  urom  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  ground  is  hollowed 
but  beneath  it  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches  or  a 
foot.  It  is  somewhat  pear-shaped,  being  about 
two  feet  diameter  at  the  ground,  and  tapering  to 
about  one  foot  diameter  at  the  top;  it  is  built 


entirely  of  clay.    Two  men  can  finish  one  vt  a 
few  hours ;  it  is  fit  for  use  the  qext  day.   The  blast. 
is  furnished  by  a  pair  of  bellovBeach  heing  a  goat 
skin  with  a  bamboo  nozzle ;  a  semiciroiilar  open- 
ing about  a  foot  and  a  half  high  and  a  foot  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  is  left  in  the  furnace,  and 
before  each  smelting  it  is  stopped  tip  with  day. 
The  furnace  is  then  filled  up  w*ith  charcoal,  afid 
kindled,  a  small  quantity  of  ore,  previoiislj  mois- 
tened, is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  fuel,  and  charetni 
is  thrown  over  it  to  fill  up  the  f  amace  ;  in  tfaii 
manner  ore  and  fuel  are  added  and  the  bellows 
plied  for  four  hours  or  thereabouts,  when  the  pro- 
cess is.  stopped,  and  the  temporary  wall  in  front  el 
tlie  furnace  having  been  broken  dawn,  the  blooB 
is  removed  by  a  pair  of  tongs  from  the  bottom  d 
the  furnace,  and  is  then  beaten  with  a  wooden 
mallet  to  separate  as  much  of  the  yitrt6ed  oxkfe 
as  possible  ;  and,  while  still  red-hot,  it  is  cat  half 
through  with  a  hatchet,  and  in  this  state  aM  to 
the  blacksmiths,  who  perform  all  the  subseqiieot 
operations  of  forging  it  into  bars,  and   making  it 
into  steel.    The  process  of  forging  into  ban  is 
performed  by  sinking  the  blocnns  in  a  small  diar- 
coal  furnace,  and  repeated  heatings  and  hammer 
ings  to  free  it  as  much  as  possible  from  the  Titrificd 
and  unreduced  oxide  of  iron ;  it  is  thus  foraed 
into  bars  about  a  foot  long,  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad,  and  about  half  an  inch  thick.     In  tkk 
state  it  is  full  of  cracks  and  exceedingly  redsboil 
These  bars  are  cut  into  small  pieces  to  enable  then 
to  pack  in  a  crucible.    A  quantity  amoanting  to 
'  a  pouod  and  a  half  to  two  pounds  is  pnt  into  a 
crucible  along  with  a  tenth  part  by  weight  d 
dried  wood  of  the  Cassia  auricuiata  chopped  smafl: 
these  are  covered  with  one  or  two  green  Icavei 
of  the  Calotropis  gigantea,  the  mudar  plant,  uA 
the  mouth  of  the  crucible  filled  up  with  a  handftd 
of  tempered  day,  which  is  rammed  so  as  to  ezdiide 
the  air  perfectly.    As  soon  as  the  day  is  dry, 
twenty  to  twenty-four  of  the  crucibles  are  built  up 
in  the  form  of  an  arch  with  their  bottoms  inwaids, 
in  a  small  furnace  urged  by  two  goat-skin  bc^ows. 
charcoal  is  heaped  up  over  them,  and   the  Uatt 
kept  up  without  intermission  for  about  two  boon 
and  a  h«df,  when  it  is  stopped,  and  the  procea 
is  considered  complete.    The  crucibles  are  removed 
from  the.  furnace  and  allowed  to  cool ;  they  ait 
then  broken,  and  the  steel,  which  has  been  left  to 
solidify,  is  taken  out  in  a  cake,  having  the  form  of 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible.    When  the  fusion  ha* 
been  perfect,  the  top  of  the  cake  is  coyerod  widi 
strisB,  radiating  from  the  centre,  but  without  any 
holes  or  roagh  projections  on  it ;  when  the  foaioa 
has  been  lees  perfect,  the  surface  of  the  cake  has  a 
honeycombed  appearance,  caused  probably  by  par- 
ticles of  scorise  and  unreduced  oxide  in  the  bar  iioo, 
and  often  contains  projecting  lumps  of  iron  still  is 
the  malleable  state.  The  natives  prepare  these  cskes 
of  steel  for  being  drawn  into  bars  by  aimj^^Hny 
them  for  several  hours  in  a^  charcoal  fire  actuated 
by  bellows,  the  current  of  air  from  which  is  mads 
to  play  upon  the  cakes  whilst  turned  over  befoie 
it  at  a  heat  iust  short  of  that  sufficient  to  m^ 
them;  by  this  mea^s  the  excess  of  carbon  ii 
detached.     The  process  of  smelting  iroa  diffefs 
according  to  circumstances  in  different  paiia    hi 
some  the  ore  is  collected  in  the  form  of  sand  from 
the  beds  of  rivers  or  ironstone  is  coUected  eitker 
from  the  surface  or  from  mines. 

Steel  of  Mysore. made  at  Mudgiri  is  the  heA 
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liftt  made  of  kanekal  ore  from  tbe  Dhore  Gudda 
(ill  in  the  Chikkanaikenhalli  taluk,  is  produced 
I  a  radet  manner,  and  is  <rf  an  inferior  quality, 
be  kanekal  is  pounded  to  the  size  of  small  gravel 
tid  well  cleaned.    But  the  Mudgiri  ore  is  reduced 
>  an  iron-sund  by  hard  wooden  mallets,  and  the 
trOij  particles  washed  away,  and  is  then  filled 
ito  the  small  furnace  with  15  times  its  bulk  of 
harcoal,  made  of  Ficus  Indica,  F.  racemosa,  and 
'.  excelsa.     The  furnace  is  about  4  feet  high,  2 J 
jet  at  bottom,  and  about  1 J  feet  at  mouth,  which 
I  covered  with  an  open  eaithen  pot,  pierced  with 
oles  at  its  bottom,  like  a  colander ;  ten  seers  of 
harcoal  are  placed  at  the  bottom,  then  one  seer 
f  the  iron  -  sand,  over  which  again  five  more 
eers  of  charcoal  are  placed  (the  furnace  having 
leen  previously  wanned).    The  materials  are  then 
jnited,  and  the  fire  kept  up  from  below  without 
Dtermission  for  three  hours,  by  two  men  blowing 
wo  common  blacksmith's  hand-bellows,  during 
ehich  time  the  colander  has  been  filled  as  the 
oaterial  sinks  till  seven  more  seers  of  iron-sand 
lave  been  added,  with  their  due  proportion  of 
harcoal.    The  whole  eight  seers  are  then  con- 
idered  to  be  in  a  proper  state  to  take  out,  which 
i  done  by  opening  the  hole  at  the  bottom,  when 
he  semi -molten  mass  is  withdrawn   by  large 
»incers  to  an  indentation  in  the  neighbouring 
ock,  where  it  is  beaten  with  the  same  wooden 
aallets  into  as  shapely  a  mass  as  time  will  admit 
f .     This  is  reheated  in  a  forge  and  beaten  into 
our  rough  bars,  and  again  reheated  and  beaten  into 
Mkrs  7  to  11  inches  long,  and  in  this  state  they  are 
it  for  the  crucibles,  and  called  *  gatti  murudu.' 
lie   furnace  for  converting  them  into  steel  is 
aerely  a  hole  in  the  ground,  about  two  feet  deep, 
ined  with  red  clay,  the  greatest  diameter  being 
.bout  two  feet,  and  the  least  (which  is  about  nine 
odiea  from  the  surface)  about  one  foot,  when  it 
s  gradually  sloped  out  in  the  form  of  a  skew-baek 
o    receive  fourteen    crucibles  with  their  ends 
lownwards,  which  are  ranged  round  it  in  the 
orm  of  a  flat  arch.    Charcoal  is  put  below  and 
,boTe,  and  when  ready  for  igniting,  the  charcoal 
.ppears  about  six  inches  or  so  above  the  ground, 
md  is  prevented  from  spreading  by  a  low  wall,  in 
he  rear  of  which  the  bellows  are  blown.    The 
liaPooftL  is  renewed  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to 
:eep  the  crucibles  in  the  midst  of  a  carefully- 
egulated  heat,  which  is  kept  up  by  plying  the 
leliows  unremittingly  for  four  hours,  when  the 
iring  is  complete.— Afq/or  CutL  Davidson,  AssUt- 
mt  Resident;  M.  C.  C.for  Ex.  of  1851 ;  Rohd^, 
\iSS. ;  Mad.  Lit.  Journ, ;  M  E.  /.  R. ;  Heyne. 

STEFANO,  HIERONIMO  DI  SANTO,aGeno- 
se,  visited  India  about  U74-99  as  a  merchant. 
kt  Cairo  he  laid  in  a  stock  of  coral  beads  and 
>ther  wares,  and  passed  down  the  Nile  to  Cane 
Keneh),  from  which  he  travelled  by  land  through 
he  Egyptian  desert  for  seven  days  to  Cosir 
CoBseir)  on  the  Red  Sea,  where  he  embarked  on 
K>ard  a  ship,  whidi  in  25  days  carried  him  to 
ifaxua  (Massonah)  off  the  country  of  Prester 
^ohn ;  and  in  25  days  more,  during  which  he  saw 
plenty  of  boats  fishing  for  pearls,  to  Adem  (Aden) ; 
.nd  in  35  days  more  to  Calicut.  '  We  found  that 
>epper  and  ginger  grew  here,  .  .  .  and  the  nut  of 
ndia'  (cocoanuts).  From  Calicut  he  sailed  in 
nother  ship,  and  in  26  days  reached  Ceylon,  *  in 
rlftich  grow  dnnamon  trees,  .  .  .  many  precious 
tones,  «ad)  as  gameta,  jacinths,  cata'-eyeij  and 
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other  gems,  .  .  .  and  trees  of  the  sort  which  bears 
the  nut  of  India. ^    Departing  thence  after  twelve 
days,  he  arrived  at  a  port  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  where  the  red  sandal- wood  grows ;  and, 
after  a  long  stay,  depart  ins:  thence  in  another 
ship,  after  27  days  reached  Pegu  in  Lower  India. 
This  country  (Pegu)  is  distant  15  days'  journey 
by  land  from  another,  called  Ava,  in  which  grow 
rubies  and  many  other  precious  stones.    From 
Pegu,  where  he  suffered  many  and  great  troubles, 
he  set  sail  to  go  to  Malacca,  and,  aft«r  being  at 
sea  25  days,  one  morning  found  himself  in  a  port 
of  Sumatra,  where  grows  pepper  in  considerable 
quantities,  silk,  long  pepper,  benzoin,  white  sandal- 
wood, and  many  otner  articles.     After  further 
and  greater  troubles  suffered  here,  he  took  ship 
to  Cambay,  where,  after  six  months'  detention 
amon£  the  Maldives,  and  subsequent  shipwreck, 
he  at  length  arrived,  but  stripped  of  all  his  goods. 
He  notices  that  Cambay  produced  lac  and  indigo. 
In  his  destitution  he  was  assisted  by  a  Moorish 
merchant  of  Alexandria  and  Damascus,  and  after 
a  time  proceeded  in  the  ship  of  a   sheriff  of 
Damascus  as  supercargo  to  Ormuz,  in  sailing  to 
which  place  from  Cambay  he  was  60  days  at  sea. 
From  Ormuz,  in  company  with  some  Armenian 
and  Azami  (Irak-Ajemi)  merchants,  he  travelled 
by  land  to  Shiraz,  Ispahan,  Kazan,  Sultaniyeh,  and 
to  Tauris ;  whence  he  went  on  with  a  caravan, 
which  was  plundered  by  the  way,  to  Aleppo,  and 
finally  to  Tripoli  in  Syria. — India  in  the  Ibth  Cen- 
tury ;  Dr,  Birdwood  s  Records. 

STEGODON  ORIENTAL  IS.  Swinhoe,  Lai^e 
broken  masses  of  its  fo:>8il  bones  are  obtained  in 
Sze-chuen,  Shan-tung,  and  Shen-si  in  China,  and 
are  called  Lung  kuli  or  dragon's  bones.  They  are 
powdered  and  levigated,  and  used  in  sperma- 
torrhoea. The  fossil  teeth  of  Stegodon  Sinensis, 
Owen^  also,  are  called  Lung-chi  or  dragon's  teeth. 
— Smifh. 

STELLARIA  MEDIA.  Sm,  Kaaray  muntha 
kiray,  Tam.  One  of  the  Alsinacese  or  chickweed 
tribe  of  plants.  S.  media  grows  on  the  Neil- 
gherries,  and  S.  triandra.  Wall.,  of  Nepal,  is  used 
by  the  natives  on  the  Neilgherries  as  a  pot-herb, 
eaten  alone  and  mixed  with  others;  probably 
introduced. — Jaffrey. 

STEMONOPORUS.  Thw.  A  genus  of  Ceylon 
trees.  The  S.  acuminatus  is  a  large  tree  of  Ceylon 
in  the  Ambagamwa,  fiadulla,  and  Mahamahane- 
wera  districts,  at  no  great  elevation.  S.  affinis  is 
a  large  tree,  growing  in  the  Hunasgiria  district, 
at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet.  S.  canaliculatus,  a 
moderate-sized  tree,  of  the  Hinidun  and  Reigam 
corles,  at  no  great  elevation.  S.  Gardneri,  a 
great  forest  tree,  near  Adam's  Peak,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  5000  feet.  S.  lanceolatus  is  a  small 
tree  near  Ratnapura,  at  no  great  elevation.  S. 
Moonii,  near  Maturatte.  S.  nitidus,  at  Pasdoon 
corle,  a  middle-sized  tree,  at  no  great  elevation. 
Thwaites  also  mentions  S.  oblongifolius,  S.  petio- 
laris,  S.  reticulatUB,  S.  rigidus,  and  S.  Wigntii,  a 
great  tree,  the  Vateria  Ceylanica  of  Wight ;  and 
S.  apicalis  (the  Urandra  apicahs  in  Hooker's  Kew 
Journal  of  Botany),  is  a  great  tree  of  the  damp 
forests,  at  an  elevation  of  1000  to  2000  feet,  the 
Ooroo-kannoo  gass  of  the  Singhalese. — Thw.  p.  48 ; 
Beddome,  FL  Sylv.  p.  99. 

STENO  MALAYANUS. 


Dolphinos  plombeni,  Dtunimier,  Cuw, 
D.  Malayanus,  Lesson  apud  Cu9, 


STEPHEGYNE  PARVIFOLIA. 


STERCULIA. 


Inhabits  tho  Malabar  coaat  and  coaata  •£ 
Penang.  It  is  numerous  and  rather  heavy  in  its 
movements,  bat  is  rarely  captured,  except  by 
chance  in  the  stake-nets.  It  eats  small  fishes, 
Clupea  and  Glyphisidon  coelestinus.  Steno  fron- 
tanus  inhabits  tne  iDdian  Ocean  and  the  Pacific. — 
Curier. 

STEPHEGYNE  PARVIFOLIA.  Hooker/,  et 
Bentham.  This  is  a  large  deciduous  timber 
tree,  one  of  the  Rubiacese,  the  Nauclea  parviflora 
of  Roxburgh.  Its  wood  is  light,  moderately  hard, 
of  a  pinkish-brown  colour.  S.  diversifolia.  H.^  is 
a  tree  of  Burma,  and  S.  tuberlosa,  //.,  a  tree  of 
Ceylon. 

STERCULIACEJE,  an  order  of  plants  of  the 
E.  and  W.  Indies,  S.  America,  Mexico,  Mada- 
gascar, all  Southern  Asia,  and  New  Holland.  The 
order  comprises  82  genera,  and  upwards  of  100 
species.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes 
ciunbing  or  twining  plants,  and  are  all  remark- 
able for  the  abundance  of  their  mucilage  and  the 
tenacity  of  their  fibres. 

A»  HeliotereaB,  Schott  and  Endlicher, 
Iflora  corylifolia,  Sch.  and  Endl.,  all  India. 
I.  grewuefolia,  Endl.,  Timor. 
Reevesia  thyrsoidea,  Lindley^  China. 
Helicteres  hirsuta,  Lour.^  Cochin-China,  Malay  Arch. 
U.  angufltifolia,  Linn.,  ChiDa. 
H.  elongata,  Wall.y  Taong-Dong. 
H.  isora. 

H.  virgata,  Wall.,  China. 
H.  spicata. 
H.  pulchra,  Wall.,  Burma. 

B.  Sterculieae,  Schott  and  Endlirher. 
Pterygota  Roxburghii,  Sch.  and  Endl.,  Sylhet,  Chit- 

tagong. 
Heritiera  minor,  Lam.,  Sunderbuns. 
H.  Uttoralis,  AH.,  MauritiuB,  Pen.  of  India. 
H.  foraes. 
H.  papilio. 

H.  maorophylla,  Wall.,  Munipur. 
H.  acuminata.  Wall.,  hills  N.K.  of  Bengal. 
Triphaoa  Africana,  Lour.,  Mozambiqae. 
Sterculia  foetida,  L.,  all  £.  Indies,  Moluccas. 
8.  villosa,  JRoxb,,  India,  Hard  war  to  Jumna. 
S.  colorata. 
H.  Roxburghii. 

S.  euttata,  Roxb.,  Pen.  of  India. 
S.  lancesB  folia,  Mozb.,  Khassya. 
S.  acerifolia,  Cunnxng?iam,  —  ? 
S.  pallens,  Wall.,  Nepal. 
S.  campanulata,  — ?  Khassya. 
S.  omata.  Wall.,  Burma. 
South wellia  balanghas,  Sch.  and  EndL,  China. 
S.  nobilis,  Sali^.,  India. 
S.  versicolor,  Endl.,  Segain. 
S.  lanceolata,  Endl.,  China. 
S.  coccinea,  —  ?  Sylhet,  Penang. 
S.  angustifolia,  —  ?  Nepal,  Penang. 
S.  parviflora,  O.  Don,  Tiperah,  Penang. 
Cavallium  urens,  L.,  Peninsula  of  India. 
C.  comoaum,  Sch.  and  EndL,  Amboyna. 
Hildegardia  populiflora,  Sch.  and  Endl.,  Coromandel. 
H.  CandoUii,  Endl.,  Timor. 
H.  maorophyUa,  Endl.,  Pondicherry. 

Pen. 


M.  abntiloides,  Arn.,  Peninsula  of  India. 

M.  incana,  Beym,  Mysore. 

Pterospermum  subenfolium,   Xam.,  Ceylon,  Pen.  <i 

India. 
P.  rubiginosum,  Heyne,  Courtallum. 
P.  dnnamomeum,  Kurz. 
P.  Heynianum,  Wall.,  Gingi,  CoartallonL 
P.  diversifolium,  Bl. 

P.  reticulatum,  W.  and  A.,  Pen.  of  India. 
P.  glabrescens,  W.  and  A. 
P.  aoerifolium,  Willde.,  Pen.  of  India,  Assam. 
P.  obtusifolium,  Wight,  Courtallum. 
P.  Javanicum,  Jungh. 
P.  aceroides.  Wall.,  Martaban. 
P.  lancesfoUum,  Boxh.,  Assam. 
P.  semiaagittatum,  Buch. 
Astrapaea  Wallichii,  Lindl.,  Madagascar. 
Kydia  calycina,  Boxb.,  Pen.  of  India,  Nepal,  Hsrdii 

to  Jumna. 
K.  glabrescens.  Matt. 
K.  fraterna,  Boxb.,  Circars. 

E.  Walliohes,  Z>.  C. 
Wallichia  quinquelocularis,  —  ?  Pulney  HiUs. 
AV.  caryotoides,  Boxb. 

VT.  densiflora,  Afartius. 

W.  disticha,  T.  And. 

W.  nana,  Cfrif. 

W.  yomae,  Kurz. 

EriouDna  CandoUii,  Wall.,  Prome. 

E.  Wallichii,  D.  C,  Nepal. 

E.  Hookeriana,  W.  and  A. 

E.  quinquelocularis,  Wight 

E.  spectabilis,  Planch, 

K  Stocksii. 

F.  Byttnereae,  i>.  C. 
Theobroma  cacao,  L.,  S.^  America,  also  T.  GniaDaK, 

T.  bicolor,  T.  angustifolium. 
Abroma  augustum,  L.,  Penin.  of  India,  Molnoeas. 

A.  faatuosum,  0(ertn.,  Timor,  N.  Holland. 
Ouasuma  tomentosum,  H.  B.,  S.  America,  coltinia 

in  India. 
G.  ulmifolium,  Lam^,  West  Indies. 
Commelyna    echinata,    Font.,    Penang,    Sii^;a'*i 

Moluccas. 
C.  platyphylla,  Andr.,  Moluccas. 
Byttnera  herbacea,  Boxh.,  Circars,  Yellore,  Bombay. 

B.  pilosa,  Bojdb.,  Sylhet. 

B.  aspera,  Colebroc^  Sylhet,  Chittagong. 
Kleinhovia  hospita,  Linn,,  Penin.  of  India,  Pestft 

Moluccas. 
Actinophora  fragrans,  Wall.,  Mauritius. 

O.  HermnnniesQ,  Juu. 
Lochennia  supina,  Am.,  Petunaula  of  India. 
L.  corohorifolia,  Amott,  all  India. 
Visenia  velutina,  — ?  Java,  Mauiitias.  , 

Waltheria  Indica,  Linn.,  Ceylon,  Pen.  of  India  vA 
Malacca,  Bengal,  Dehra  Doon. 

— p'oi^ 

STERCULIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  oidj 
SterciiliaceiB.  One  species,  the  Kun-nun-nn  o 
the  Burmese,  an  enormous  tree,  grows  at  Tavoy. 
as  also  does  another  species,  called  in  Taroy  ^'' 
ka-doo.  One  species  in  Africa,  and  another  u 
India,  S.  foetida,  yields  a  tragacanth-like  gajj- 
The  seeds  of  Sterculia  chicka  are  eaten  bjthe 
Brazilians,  as  in  India  are  those  of  S.  balangltt^ 
S.  urens,  and  S.  foetida,  after  being  r<M»t«i  A 


Erythropsis   Roxburghiana,    Lindl.,   Pen.    of  India,    species  called  Kodalo  in  Telugu,  not  S.  feti<l»»'J 
Khassva,  Hardwar.  ,  „  ,,    ^, .       ^  I  a  tree  of  Ganjam  and  Gumsur ;  extreme  hdght,  SJ 

Firmiana  platanifoha,  Sch,  and  EndL,  China,  Japan.      '  t^^t.,  «:.«„^rl«^^^^  o  r^^*        1  u  •  i.*  f^tn araaa 
Scaphium  WalUchii,  J?m«.,  Martaban.  i  Jeet;  circumference, 3  feet;  and  height from^T' 

Durio  ribethinus,  L.,  Eastern  Archipelago.  *<>  the  intersection   of  the  first  branch, »  i«^, 

Gossampinus  Rumphii,  Sch.  and  Endl,  E.  Indies,  E.  <  gives  a  light  wood,  used  for  planks,  doors,  DOk>i 


Arcnipelaffo. 
Salmalia  Malabarioa,  Sch,  and  EndL,  all  India. 
S.  insignia,  Sch.  and  Endl^,  Burma. 
Bombax  ceiba,  L.,  East  and  West  Indies. 
Adansonia  digitata,  L. ,  West  Africa,  all  India. 

D.  Bombeyese,  D,  C. 
Pentapetos  pbeenicia,  L.,  afrEast  Indies. 
Melhania  Hamiltoniana,  WalL,  Burma. 


and  scabbards ;  it  is  also  used  for  ^rewood.  he^ 
tolerably  plentiful.  Sterculia  ramosa,  S.  to^* 
S.  campanulata,  S.  piperifolia,  are  yery  \A&^^ 
throughout  the  Pegu  province ;  they  y»^^"*^i? 
which  is  known  in  the  bazars  of  Bengal  ^"^fr! 
name  of  Kotheela.  Other  two  species,  S.  bJ«n^ 
and  S.  colorata,  are  not  so  plentiful.    Thlsgoi»" 
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STERCULIA  ACUMINATA. 


STERCULIA  URENS. 


probably  analogous  to  the  tragacanth,  which  Dr. 
^indlej  states  is  obtained  from  a  species  of  Ster- 
:a1ia  at  Sierra  Jjeone. 

STERCULIA  ACUMINATA,  the  Kola  acum- 
nata,  R  Bi\j  is  the  Kola  nut  or  Gongo  nut  tree  of 
iV.  Africa  and  the  Soudan,  Senegaiubia,  Angola. 
n  Fezzan  they  sell  at  a  dollar  for  four  seeds, 
rhey  support  the  strength,  allay  inordinate  appe- 
lie,  assuage  thirst,  promote  digestion,  and  render 
;hose  who  use  them  capable  of  prolonged  fatigue. 
[t  should  be  introduced  into  India.  Quantities 
>f  the  nut  are  carried  to  the  interior  of  Africa. 
Sach  nut  of  the  Gongo  variety  sells  for  100  cowries, 
md  2500  cowries  at  Rabba  on  the  Kevorra  value 
i  dollar  of  4s.  4d.  Bitter  Kola  fruit  is  about  the 
lize  of  a  peach,  rose-coloured,  and  very  pretty. 
rhe  bitter  Kola  nut  is  intensely  bitter,  not  astrin- 
gent like  common  Kola,  and  is  used  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

STERCULIA  ALATA.    Roxh. 

Bud'h's  Coooanut.  I  Pterygota  Roxburghii, 

I      Sch,  and  Endl. 
Shaw-nee,  .    .    .    Burm.  1  Dodelee  mara,     .    .  Can. 

Grows  to  an  immense  height  in  Canara  and 
Sanda  in  deep  ravines  and  sheltered  places  below 
the  ghats,  but  is  used  there  only  as  a  support  for 
pepper  vines.  The  wood  is  said  to  be  too  spongy 
for  apars,  for  which  its  height  and  straiglitness 
E>therwise  well  fit  it  It  is  a  handsome  tree  in  the 
Fenasserim  Provinces,  bearing  a  large  fruit,  whose 
ivinged  seeds  are  sometimes  eaten  by  the  natives. 

STERCULIA  BALANGHAS.  Linn.  Pin- 
po.  Chin.  A  tall  and  straight  tree  of  the  hotter 
uarts  of  Ceylon,  common  in  the  forests  of  the 
Bombay  coast.  It  may  readily  be  distinguished 
at  certain  seasons  by  its  large  pink  fruit.  The 
wood  is  of  open  grain.  The  seeds  are  described 
by  Rumphius  as  being  roasted  and  eaten  by  the 
natives  of  Amboyna,  and  the  capsules  burned  for 
the  preparation  of  the  kusumbha  colouring  matter. 

STERCULIA  COLOR  ATA.    Roxh, 
Bhai  ? DUKH.  |  Karaka,    .   DuKH.  ?  Tel. 

A  large  tree  of  the  Dekhan,  which  is  deciduous 
in  the  cold  season,  and  flowers  in  March  and 
April.  The  wood  is  said  to  be  useless.  Carpels 
of  a  bright  red,  somewhat  resembling  the  broad 
pod  of  a  pea  opened,  with  the  peas  adhering. 
The  tree  wnen  covered  with  them  has  a  strange 
appearance. 

STERCULIA  FCETIDA.    Linn, 
Jangli,  Badam,    .    Hind.  I  Kudrap-dukkii,    .      Tam. 
pinari  maratn,  Tam.  | 

This  large  tree  is  very  conmion  in  the 
Central  Province  of  Ceylon,  and  grows  in  the 
peninsula  of  India  generally,  but  chiefly  on  the 
western  coast,  in  Malabar  and  Mysore.  It  is 
common  on  the  hills  and  plains  of  British  Burma. 
In  Ceylon  its  wood  is  used  for  common  house- 
building purposes.  On  the  western  coast  and  in 
Mysore,  it  is  applied  to  a  number  of  useful  pur- 
poses ;  and  Dr.  Gibson  tells  us  that  it  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  true  poon  spars  in  small  country 
vessels.  It  makes  a  good  avenue  tree.  In  the 
cells  of  this  fruit  there  are  contained  certain 
vrhite  kernels  which  have  a  very  pleasant  taste, 
inter  camem  ossiculum  locatur  oblongo-rotundum 
-nucleum  continens  candidum  amarodulcem.  The 
flower  has  a  most  offensive  smell,  and  hence  the 
Tamil  name.  The  fruit  is  used  in  the  treatment 
of  gonorrhoea.  The  leaves  are  deemed  aperient, 
and  a  decoction  of  the  fruit  mucilaginous  and 
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Pi  maram,    .    .     .     Tam. 
Kamena  pu  maram,       „ 


astringent.  The  seeds  are  oleaginous,  but  are 
deemed  unwholesome.  The  semi  -solid  oil  obtai  ned 
by  expression  from  the  seeds  of  this  large  jungle 
tree  is  thick  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  appears  to 
contain  a  large  percentage  of  stearine,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  obtained  in  large  quantities, 
lb  was  sent  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  from 
Bombay. 
STERCULIA  GUTTATA.    Roxb. 

Eawillee  of  Anim  allay. 
Goldar,  ....  Dukh. 
Kukar,     ....  Mauk. 

A  large  erect  forest  tree  of  Ceylon,  Malabar, 
and  all  over  Southern  India.  Carpels  the  size  of  a 
large  apple,  three  or  more  growing  together,  of  a 
reddish  colour ;  seeds  size  of  a  chesnut,  roasted 
and  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  bark  of  the  younger 
parts  of  the  tree  abounds  with  very  strong,  white, 
flaxen  fibres,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Wynad 
manufacture  a  kind  of  coarse  doth,  which  derives 
its  name  from  the  first  process  of  its  manufacture, 
viz.  the  chopping  the  bark  into  small  pieces,  from 
auragoonoo,  to  cut.  It  is  not  iisual  to  make  use 
of  the  bark  until  the  tenth  year.  The  tree  is  then 
felled,  the  branches  lopped  off,  and  the  trunk  cut 
into  pieces  of  six  feet  long,  a  perpendicular 
incision  made  in  each  piece,  the  bark  opened  and 
taken  off  whole,  chopped,  washed,  and  dried  in 
the  sun  ;  by  these  means,  and  without  any  further 
process,  it  is  fit  for  the  purposes  of  clothing. 

STERCULIA  MONOSPERMA.  VenUnat  The 
S.  nobilis  of  R.  Brown,  a  middle-si^ed  spreading 
tree  of  China.  Its  seeds  and  those  of  S.  urceolata 
of  the  Moluccas,  are  roasted  and  eaten  as  ehesiiutB. 

STERCULIA  PARVIFLORA.  Roxb,  Ram- 
julparee,  Hind.  A  middle-sized  tree,  a  native' of 
the  hills  east  of  Tiperah.  It  is  abundant  in  the 
jungles  of  AjmiT.—Roxb, ;  Gen,  Med,  Top,  p.-  202. 

STERCULIA  PLATANIFOLIA.  Tumf:  Wu- 
tung,  Chin.  Ornamental,  shady,  large-leaf^ <tree 
of  China,  frequent  in  the  courtyards  of  houses  and 
temples.  The  seeds  are  oily,  and  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  cakes  eaten  at  the  autumnal 
festival  of  the  eighth  month.  The  leaves  and 
liber  make  a  hair- wash  and  a  soothing  lotion. 

STERCULIA  URENS.    Roxb. 

,    Tam. 


Buli? Beno. 

Kur  katila,  Kntira,  HiND. 
Kundol,  Kavali,      Mahr. 


Velle  butalle, 
Vellay  putalli, 
Thabsi,  Kavali,. 


if 
»» 


This  large  tree  is  a  native  of  Ceylon  and  of  most 
parts  of   India.     Its  peculiar  bark  looks  as  if 
painted  of  a  light  colour.    Wood  soft,  spongy, 
and  loose-grainSij  only  fit  for  the  most  common 
purposes.    Its  leaves  and  tender  branches  are 
used  in  certain  cattle  diseases.    The  leaves  when 
soaked  in  water  render  it  ropy  and  glutinous. 
The  bark  yields  the  Katila  gond  gum,  resembling 
tragacanth.    The  carpel  is    covered  with  rigid 
bristly  hairs,  which  puncture  like  the  Mucuna 
pruriens.    The  seeds  of  the  stinging  pods  are 
roasted  and  used  by  the  natives  as  an  article  of 
diet,  and  also  aa  a  dainty.    Bark,  exceedingly 
astringent,  tinges  the  spittle  reddish.     Its  gum 
has  been  sent  to  London,  but  artists  did  not  find 
it  answer.     It  exudes  spontaneously  during  the 
hot  season,  in  large,  light-brown  or  white,  trans- 
parent tough  masses.    Immersed  in  water,  these 
swell  like  a  jelly,  but  do  not  dissolve  unless  by 
protracted  boiling.   Ita  uses  are  very  limited.    The 
solution  is  not  adhesive.    The  want  of  adhesive- 
ness renders  it  unsuitably  for  the  arts,  while  its 
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STERCULIA  VILLOSA. 


^TKVEXSON,  Reverend  J..  D.P. 


difficult  solubility  renders  it  ioferior  to  most  other 
gums  for  medicinal  purposes.  A  similar  gum, 
called  Kutira,  is  afforded  by  the  Cochlospcrum 
gossypium. 

STEHCULIA  VILLOSA.     Roxk 


Gul-knndar,  Kuri,  Chen. 
Gul-bodla,  .  .  Hazara. 
Oodhftl,  Oodial,     .  Hind. 


Kurdula, .  .  .  Mahr. 
08lia,God-giidala,  SuTLEJ. 
Magsu,     .  SUTLEJ,  Ravi. 


A  large  tree  of  the  Dekhan  and  in  the  moun- 
tainous countries  to  the  eastward  of  Bengal, 
common  in  many  places  in  the  outer  hills  of  the 
N.W.  Himalaya  to  8600  feet  or  more  up  to  the 
Indus,  aud  occurs  in  the  Salt  Range.  It  has  a 
straight  trunk,  with  a  smooth  bark,  leaves 
palmated,  five  or  seren  lobed.  The  bark  can  be 
stripped  off  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
tree  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  fine  pliable 
ropes  may  be  made  from  the  inner  layers,  whilst 
the  outer  yield  coarser  ropes.  The  rope  is  very 
strong  and  very  lasting,  wet  doing  it  little  injury. 
In  Southern  India  elephant  ropes,  and  in  Bombay 
bagging,  are  made  of  it  In  Dehra  Doon  good 
paper  has  been  made  from  it. 

STERCULIA  WALLICHII. 
Wulena,Ulaii,BEAS.,RAV.  |  Kori,   ....  Ohenab. 

A  shrub  of  the  Panjab,  occasional  to  3500  feet. 
— Drs.  Roxh.y  AiruUe,  Brandts^  Gibson^  Masoriy 
Riddell;  Wight  and  Amott;  Cleghorn ;  Royle ; 
M'CleUand ;  Stewart ;  W.  Ic. ;  Captains  Beddome, 
Drury,  Macdnnald ;  Thomson  aud  Mendis;  Rohde. 

STEREOSPERMUxM  CHELONOIDES.  W.  Ic. 
Bignonia  chelonoides,  Linn, 


Vela-patbri, 

Kala-gora,  . 

Moka-yapa, . 


Tam. 
Tel. 


1) 


Tha-koop-poo,  .    .  Burv. 

Padri, Hind. 

Padol,      ....  Mahr. 
Luina>madala, .    .  Singh. 

This,  though  not  a  large,  is  a  very  handsome 
tree,  with  very  fragrant,  beautiful  pinkish  flowers. 
It  is  very  common  in  almost  all  the  forests  of  the 
Madras  Presidency  up  to  an  elevation  of  about 
3000  feet,  also  in  Ceylon,  Mysore,  Bombay, 
Bengal,  and  Burma.  The  wood  is  of  a  beautiful 
orange-yellow  colour,  close  and  even  grained, 
elastic  and  durable,  easily  worked,  and  gives  a 
smooth  glossy  surface.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  57 
to  60  pounds  unseasoned,  and  40  pounds  when 
seasoned ;  and  its  specific  gravity  is  '768. 
The  sapwood  is  mther  coarse-grained,  of  a 
brownish- white  colour,  and  not  durable.  The 
wood  is  much  used  in  house -building,  and  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  by  the  natives.  The  roots, 
leaves,  and  flowers  are  used  medicinally.  The 
wood  of  S.  fimbriatum,  D,  C,  is  of  i<imilar  structure. 
— Wight;   Gibson;  Brandis;  Beddome ;  Gamble. 

STEREOSPERMUM  SQAVEOLENS.  W.  Ic. 
Bignonia  suaveolens,  Roxb.  A  middle-sized  tree, 
with  pinnatic  leaves  and  panicled  inflorescence, 
frequent  in  the  Walliar  jungles.  It  abounds  in 
the  Sunda  forests  in  Southern  India,  is  very  rare 
in  other  Bombay  forests,  but  is  occasionally  found 
in  the  Konkan,  near  temples,  where  it  has 
evidently  been  planted  for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful 
flowers.  The  wood  is  dark-coloured,  strong,  and 
serviceable  ;  is  said  by  Dr.  Wight  to  be  elastic, 
and  fitted  for  making  bows.  It  grows  in  the 
south  of  Ceylon,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buddh- 
ist temples.  Its  roots  are  much  valued  by  the 
Siughafese  as  a  tonic  medicine,  aud  they  attribute 
the  same  properties  and  give  the  same  name 
(PaJol)  to  those  of  Spathodea  adenophylla,  which 
is  occasionally  found  iu  gardens. — Wight;  Cleg- 
horn  ;  Gibson  ;  3/.  K.  .f.  R. ;  rhiraites. 


STEREOSPERMUM  XYLOCARPUM.  BmfJi 
Bipnonia  xylocarpa,  Roxh.  A  deciduous  toi 
of  the  Dekhan  ;  sap-wood  largo,  grey  ;  heart- voci 
brown-coloured,  very  hard. — (Jamble. 

STERNIN^,  a  sub-famUy  of  web-footed,  louji 
winged  binis,  known  as  sea  swallowB  and  teniis 

Kivi, GoND.     Mach-louka  (&sh 

Tehari,     ....  HiMD.  ,      Bnatcher), .     .    .  Hl>: 
Ganga  chil  ((langea  '  Ramadttsu,   .     .    .     Tk 

kite),    .     .     .     .       „       .  Samdrapu-kaka  (ica- 

crow),    .... 

Terns  spend  the  greater  part  of  thdr  lives  i 
the  wing,  and  always  seek  their  food  when  flji« 

i.  Marnh  Ttriis. 

Sylochelidou  caspiaa,  Latham^  Europe,  Asia,  Africa. 

Syl.  itrenna,  Gould ^  Australia. 

Qelochelidon  anglicas,  the  Sterna  ajiglka,  gvItUQi 
tern,  inhabits  the  wanner  regions  of  the  old  vori^ 
extending  also  to  America,  Java,  and  is  conuBosi 
India. 

Hydrochelidon  Indica,  Steptunty  Euroi^e,  Asia,  Afna 

ii.  River  Ternit. 

Seena  aurantiH,  6'm7/,  Ceylou,  Burma,  S.  Cbint.^ 

Sterna  nirumlo,  Linn.,  or  common  tern  of  Eon^ 
Asia,  Africa,  S.  India,  Ceylon. 

St.  Javanica,  Horitf.,  all  India. 

St.  paradisea,  Brupmich,  or  Sterna  iHragalii,  ntati 
tern  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Autala 
coasts  of  India. 

St.  minuta,  Xiiin.,  is  Stemula  minuta,  the  lasiertB 
of  northern  hemisphere  ;  replaced  in  South  Aiwra 
and  Australia  by  nearly  affined  species ;  cooaa 
on  the  west  ooast  and  in  parts  of  South  India 

iii.  Sea  Terns. 
Thalasseus  cristatus,  l^ephens.  Bed  Sea  to  China  iH 
Th.  Bengalensis,  Lesson,  Red  Sea  to  Bay  of  Benpl 

iv.  Oceanic  Tern*. 
Onyohoprion  melanauchen,  Temm.,  Bay  of  B«Bp<<^ 

Australia. 
O.  anasthetus,  ScopoHj  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocesn.         | 
O.   serrata,  Forster^  Pacific  Islands. 
Anous  stolidus,  Linn.j  the  noddy. 
An.  tenuirostris,  Tcinm.,  white-headed  noddy,  W* 

Ocean. 
Rynchops  albicolUs,  Sicainsou,  all  India. 

STERNOCERA  CHRYSIS.    Its  elytraare«^ 
in  India  in  embroidering  muslin.  .  , 

STEVENSON,  Reverend  J.,  D.D.,  chsplim' 
St.  Andrew's  Church,    Bombay,  who  vwte » 
the  Auti-Brahmanical  Worship  of  the  Hia© 
in  Lond.  As.  Trans,  vi.  p.  '239,  vui.  p.330;« 
the  Mahrati  language,  ibid.  vii.  p.  S^  i  ^^ 
Modern  Deities  worshipped  in  the  Dekhan,  "*• 
p.    105;    on    the    Buldha- Vaishnafas  of 
Dekhan,   ibid.   p.   64;    on    the  Intermfxtore 
Buddhism  with  Brahmanism  in  the  KeligioD 
the  Hindus  of  the  Dekhan,  ibid.  p.  1 ;  -^'*' 
of  the  Ganesa  Punia,  ibid,  xiii.  p.  ^19 ;  K*"* 
on  the  Relation  between  the  Jain  and  BrMJJf 
ical  Systems  of  Geography,  Bom.  Aa  r«fl&»^^ 
ii.  p.  411;    on   Specimens  of  Saurashtrt  t^ 
I  found  near  Junir,  ibid.  p.  377 ;  on  the  Bim'^ 
!  ical  Manner  of  Constructing  their  Inaagw*  w^ 
p.  396  ;  Translation  of  Buddha  Inscriptions"^ 
,  Nasik,  ibid.  p.  452  ;  Observations  on  the  w»^ 
,  matical  Structure  of  the  Vernacular  LangMff 
India,  ibid.,  1849,  i.  p.  171,  1850,  iv.  P-  ^vj 
196,     He  gave  some  comparative  lists  of  fffn*^. 
the  Indian  languages,  tracing  analogic  ^^^ 
I  Mongolian,  Celtic,  and  Hebrew  to°^^^*°L(. 
i  there  exists  a  great  resemblance  in  ^^L 
I  matical  structure  of  the  chief  modem  ^•^JJ 
in  the  north  and  in  the  south  of  ^^^^^jH 
which  he  produced  from    the  Hina'«  ^*"^ 
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STEWART,  CUARLEt?. 

(lujerati,  Mahrati  ou  the  one  Bide,  and  from 
Tt^Iugu,  Carnatica,  Tuinil,  and  Singhalese  on  the 
other.  He  thinks  that  there  is  more  agreement 
in  construction  with  the  Turkish  than  with  the 
Sanskrit,  so  that  he  believed  it  likely  that  the 


ST'HQPA. 

Yak:iha  who  is  represented  in  the  Mahabharata  to 
have  changed  sexes  for  a  while  with  Sikhandivi, 
daughter  of  Drupada. — Doicson. 

SrHUPA.     Sansk.     a  Buddhist  tumulus  or 
tope,  a  mound,  bun^ow,  or  funeral  pile,  a  hemi- 


ori^ual  language  of  India  may  be  the  connecting  .  spherical  shrine,  or  a  tumulus  erected  over  any  of 
link  between  what  the  Germans  have  called  the    the  sacred  relics  of  Buddha,  or  on  spots  conse 


Indo-Gennauic  family  and  the  Turkish  family  of 
languages. — Dr.  Bidst;  Max  Midler's  Rep.  Brit. 
-!«*.,  1847,  p.  831. 

STEWART,  CHARLES,  author  of  History  of 
lieuj^al  to  its  Conquest  by  the  English,  London 
1813  ;  also  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Oriental 
F library  of  the  late  Tipu  Sultan,  with  Memoirs  of 
Ilyder  Ali. 

STEWART,  Lieutenant-general  D.  M., 
K.C.B.,  Bart,  served  on  the  frontier  in  1854-55, 
%%'a8  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant-General  at  the  siege 
of  Delhi,  and  Assistant  Adjutant- General  of  the 
anuy  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Lucknow,  and 
throughout  the  subsequent  operations  in  Rohil- 
khand.  He  also  commanded  the  Bengal  Brigade 
in  the  expedition  to  Abyssinia  in  1867-68,  was 
afterwards  (1872-73)  Chief  Commissioner  at  the 
Andaman  Islands,  commanded  the  Lahore  division, 
and    in  command  of  the  Kandahar  colmun  of 


crated  as  the  scenes  of  his  acts.  The  st  nupa  in  Pali 
becomes  stupo,  and  in  Anglo-Indian  phraseology 
tope.  We  thus  hear  constantly  of  the  Bhifia 
topes,  and  the  Sarnath  and  the  Sanchi  topee. 
The  word  is  from  a  Sanskrit  root  to  heap,  to 
erect.  The  6t*hupa  or  dagoba  or  topes  of  India  are 
monumental  fchrines  or  receptacles  for  the  relics 
of  Buddha,  or  for  those  of  the  Sthavira  or 
patriarchs  of  the  sect,  or  to  commemorate 
some  historical  event  or  legend.  They  consist  of 
a  cylindrical  base  supporting  a  hemispherical 
dome  called  the  garbha.  On  the  top  of  this  was 
placed  the  Tee,  a  square  stone  box,  usually  solid, 
covered  by  a  series  of  thin  slabs,  each  projecting 
over  the  one  below  it,  and  with  an  umbrella 
raised  over  the  whole.  General  Cunningham 
says  the  Pali  form  is  Thupo,  also  Thupa  or 
Thuva,  in  the  early  Aryan  inscriptions  from  the 
Panjab.      Tlje  term    now  used  is  Thup  for  a 


operations  in  the  late  Afghan  campaign.  He  was  |  tolerably  perfect  building,  and  Thupi  for  a  ruined 
several  times  mentioned  in  despatches,  was  created  mound.  The  great  st'hupa  or  Buddhist  monu- 
a  Baronet  of  the  Unite!  Kingdom,  and  appointed    ment  of  Manikyala  was  first  made  known  by  the 


Commander-in-Chief  of  India. 

ST'HALA.  Sansk.  Arid  or  dry  land,  which 
in  the  vernacular  dialect  becomes  t^hul.  It  is 
the  converse  of  the  Greek  oaais,  denotmg  tracts 
2>articularly  sterile.  Each  f  hul  of  tlie  -Indian 
desert  has  its  distinct  denomination,  as  the  '  t'hul 
of  Kawur,'  the  *  t'hul  of  Goga,'  etc.  Maristhali, 
from  the  Sanskrit  Mri,  to  die,  and  St'hala,  is  a  name 
of  the  desert  of  Rajputaua.  St'hali  devata  are 
deities  of  the  soil. 

^  ST'HAMBA  or  Lat,  Sansk.,  is  a  monolithic 
pillar  usually  erected  in  front  of  a  Hindu  temple, 
whether  Saiva,  Vaishnava,  Jaina,  or  Buddhist. 
They  are  of  all  ages,  from  B.C.  250  down  to  the 
most  recent  times.  The  Buddhist'  st'hambas 
bear  the  wheel  representing  Dharma  or  law  or 
lions  ;  the  Saiva  bear  a  trisala  ;  the  Vaishnava  a 
figure  of  Garuda ;  and  the  Jaina  a  Chaumuktra  or 
fourfold  Tirthankara.  Some  of  the  finest  of 
Buddhist  lats  were  erected  by  Asoka,  and  bear  his 
edicts  or  other  inscriptions,  but  are  not  ap- 
parently in  connection  with  any  temple  or  other 
structure,  or  if  so,  these  have  long  ago  perished. 
— Ferg.  ami  Burg.  Cave  Temples  of  India,  p.  174. 

SrHAMBA  PUJA,  worship  of  the  temporary 
posts  erected  for  a  marriage. 

SPHANA.  Sansk.  A  place  or  station.  St'han, 
t'han,  st'hana,  stan,  istan,  or  estan,  added  to  the 
name  of  a  thing,  expresses  the  place  wherein  it 
abounds  or  is  contained ;  as  Gulistan,  a  fiower- 
garden  or  bed  of  roses ;  Hindustan,  the  country 
of  the  Hindus ;  Negaristan,  a  cabinet  or  gallery 
of  pictures.  St'hana,  Sansk.,  the  firm,  a  name 
of  biva. — Ouseleifs  Travels. 

STHAVIRA,  Sansk.,  or,  in  Pali,  Thero,  an 
elder  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  a  Buddhist  priest. 

STH'NANAM.  Sansk.,  Tam.,  Tel.  Bathing 
of  the  Hindus  as  a  religious  rite  of  purification. 
St'hnanam  abhiangana,  amongst  Hindus  a  cere- 
monial on  the  wedding  day,  when  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  are  anointed  with  oil. 

STHUNA-KARNA,   in    Hindu  mythology,   a 


journey  of  the  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphin- 
stone,  and  has  since  been  explored  by  Generals 
Ventura  and  Court.  The  name  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  Raja  Man  or  Manik,  who  is 
said  to  have  erected  it.  The  pilgrim  Fa  Hian 
states  that  at  two  days*  journey  to  the  east  of 
Taxila  is  the  spot  where  Buddha  gave  his  body  to 
feed  a  starving  tiger.  But  Sung-yun  fixes  the 
scene  of  this  exploit  at  eight  days'  journey  to  the 
south-east  of  the  capital  of  Gandhara,  which  is  a 
very  exact  description  of  the  bearing  and  distance 
of  Manik va la,  either  from  Peshawur  or  from 
Hashtnagar.  General  Cunningham  has  identified 
the  great  st'hupa  of  the  *  body -offering '  with  the 
monument  that  was  opened  by  General  Court, 
which,  according  to  the  inscription  found  inside, 
was  built  in  the  year  20,  during  the  reign  of  the 
great  Indo- Scythian  prince  Kanishka,  shortly 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Mani- 
kyala was  therefore  one  of  the  most  famous 
places  in  the  Panjab  at  a  very  early  period ;  but 
he  thinks  that  it  must  have  been  the  site  of  a 
number  of  large  religious  establishments  rather 
than  that  of  a  great  city.  The  people  are  im- 
animous  in  their  statements  that  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  fire  ;  and  this  belief,  whether  based 
on  tradition  or  conviction,  is  corroborated  by  the 
quantities  of  charcoal  and  ashes  which  are  found 
amongst  all  the  ruined  buildings.  It  was  also 
amply  confirmed  by  the  excavations  which  he 
made  in  the  great  monastery  to  the  north  of 
General  Court's  tope.  He  found  the  plaster  of 
the  walls  blackened  by  fire,  and  the  wrought 
blocks  of  kankar  limestone  turned  into  quicklime. 
The  pine  timbers  of  the  roofs  also  were  easily 
recognised  by  their  charred  fragments  and  ashes. 
General  Cunningham  discovered  nothing  during 
his  researches  that  offered  any  clue  to  the  pro- 
bable period  of  the  destruction  of  these  buildings ; 
but  as  this  part  of  the  country  had  fallen  into  the 
power  of  the  Kashmirian  kings  even  before  the 
time  of    Hiwen    Thsang,    he    was    inclined    to 
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STILLINGIA  6EBIFEKA. 

attribute  their  destraction  rather  to  Brahmanical 
malignity  than  to  Muhanimadan  intolerance. 
Vaisali  is  sapposcd  by  General  Cunningham  to 
Ho  to  the  east  of  the  Gandak,  where  we  find  the 
village  of  Besarh,  with  an  old  ruined  fort  which 
is  still  called  Hnja-Bisal-ka-garh,  or  the  fort  of 
liaja  Visala,  who  was  the  reputed  founder  of  the 
ancient  Vaisali.  The  ruined  fort  of  Besarh  thus 
presents  such  a  perfect  coincidence  of  name, 
position,  and  dimensions  with  the  ancient  city  of 
\'aiiiali,  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of 
their  identity.  In  one  of  the  Buddhist  legends 
quoted  by  Burnouf ,  Buddha  proceeds  with  Ananda 
to  the  Chapala  sfhupa,  nnd,  seating  himself  under 
n  tree,  thus  addresses  his  disciple :  *  How  beauti- 
ful, 0  Ananda,  is  the  city  of  Vaisali,  the  land  of 
the  Vriji,'  etc. — Ferg.  and  Burg.  p.  18. 

STILLINGIA  SEBIFERA.   Willde.,  Micheaux. 


Sftpium  sebiferum,  /2ox6. 

Ghelat  pipal,    .     .   BsNO. 
Mom  China,      .     .       „ 
"Wu-kiu-muh,  .    .Chin. 
Ya  kiu,    .... 


It 


Croton  tebiferum,  Linn, 

Kiung-ehu,  .  .  .  (yHiN. 
China  tallow  tree,  £kg. 
Pipal  yang,  .    .    .  Hind. 


The  TaUoir. 
Kim-yu,  Mu-yu,   .    Chin.  |  Peh-yu,  Hiueh-yu,    Chin. 

It  receives  its  Chinese  name  from  the  fondness 
of  the  cow  for  its  leaves.  It  grows  nearly  all 
over  China  and  Formosa,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced into  India.  Its  as^pen-like  yellow  foliage 
becomes  of  a  brilliant  red  colour  in  autumn  and 
winter.  The  three-seeded  berries  dehisce  when 
ripe,  disclosing  the  kernels  enveloped  with  the 
coat  of  vegetable  fat,  which  renders  the  tree  so 
valuable.  The  leaves  yield  a  black  dye  with 
sulphate  of  iron.  This  fatty  tallow  substance  is 
of  a  whitish  colour,  hanl,  and  tasteless.  The  ripe 
nuts  are  bruised,  and  the  pericarp  separated 
by  sifting.  They  are  then  steamed  in  wooden 
cylinders,  with  numerous  holes  in  the  bottoms, 
which  fit  upon  kettles  or  boilers.  The  tallow  is 
softened  by  this  process,  and  is  separated  from 
the  albumen  of  the  seeds  by  gently  beating  them 
with  stone  mallets,  after  which  the  tallow  is 
effectually  removed  by  sifting  the  mass  through 
hot  sieves.  The  tallow  still  contains  the  brown 
testa  of  the  seeds,  which  is  separated  by  pouring 
it  into  a  cylinder  made  up  of  straw  rings  laid  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  in  which  it  is  put  into  a  rude 
press,  and  the  tallow  is  squetzed  through  in  a 
pure  state.  A  pikul  of  seeds  (133^  lbs.)  yields 
from  20  to  >30  catties  of  tallow,  besides  the  oil 
which  is  obtained  from  the  albumen  by  grinding, 
steaming,  and  pressing  it  subsequently.  The 
vegetable  tallow  melts  at  104°,  and  is  composed 
mainly  of  tripalmitine.  To  make  candles,  it  is 
mixed  with  white  insect  wax  in  the  proportion  of 
three  mace  of  wax  to  ten  catties  of  tlie  tallow. 
The  candles  are  largely  used  in  Buddhist  cere- 
monies. In  China  the  average  price  is  about 
eight  Mexican  dollars  per  pikul.  Cases  of  poison- 
ing in  China  are  generally  treated  with  the 
tallow  or  the  oil  of  the  albumen,  but  the  latter 
generally  comes  up.  The  tallow  is  also  used  in 
ointments,  and  the  candle  refuse  as  suppositories. 
The  refuse  of  the  husks  and  seeds  is  used  as 
manure  for  the  tobacco  fields. — Smith,  Mat,  Med. 
Chin, 

STINKING-WOOD,  Eng.,  Chee  neb,  Burm., 
is  abundant  in  Tavoy  and  Mei^i.  The  flowers 
have  an  intolerably  fetid,  sickening  smell ;  hence 
its  name.     U  is  used  by  the  Burmese  for  boxes. 


STONE. 

tables,  etc.,  and  is  a  long-fibred,  too^  vooi 
when  new,  but  rots  readily.  The  stink  tree  d 
Ceylon  was  called  by  the  Datch  Stnmt-hoot,  vA 
by  the  Singhalese  Urenne,  on  account  of  its  dis- 
gusting odour,  especially  in  the  thick  stem  and 
the  larger  branches,  resembling  that  of  hoisas 
ordure.  Thunberg  says  the  tree  was  neither  tke 
Anagyris  foetida  nor  the  Sterculia  foetida.— Cofl 
Dance ;  Thunberg*s  Tr.  iv.  p.  234. 

STIPA,  a  genus  of  grasses  belonging  to  dr 
tribe  Stipacese.  Siipi  tenacissima,  the  esparto  d 
the  Spaniards,  the  half  a  of  Norihem  Afiiaii 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  yields  a  m 
crop,  independent  of  the  weatner,  aad  esa^ 
from  the  attacks  of  locusts. 

STIZOLOBIUM  ALTISSIMUM.  Atsambea 
Kalee  seem,  Dukh.  This  bean  is  grown  like  art 
others,  and  may  be  first  sown  at  the  comnwie- 
ment  of  the  rains,  and  continued  during  the  aU 
season. — RiddelL 

STOCKS,  an  officer  of  the  Bombay  Me&l 
Service,  an  eminent  botanist.  His  eitiwa^ 
valuable  collections  from  Sind  and  Balacite 
amounted  to  about  1500  species.  He  was  O 
servator  of  Forests  in  Sind,  and  diatingniiei 
himself  by  his  researches  in  the  flora  of  tk 
region.  He  died  at  Cottingbam  on  tbe  ^ 
August  1857,  aged  34.—//.  et  T, ;  Bom.  At.  Tm 
il  p.  390 ;  Dr.  Buist. 

STOCQUELER,  J.  H.,  author  ol  Fiftea 
Months'  Pilgrimage  through  Untrodden  Tracfea 
Kurdistan  and  Persia,  1831-32.— jDr.  BuisL 

STONE. 
Hajar,    ....    Arab. 
Steen,     .    .     Dan.  ,  Dut. 

Pierre, Fb. 

Stein, Gbb. 

Petros, Gr. 

Sang,  Pathar,     .     Hind. 
Pietra, It. 

Stones  of  every  kind,  suitable  for  architectait 
sculpture,  or  ornament,  are  obtainable  in  M^ 
parts  of  India,  as  the  red  sandstone  in  the  vae^ 
of  Dehli ;  the  slates,  limestones,  and  marbles  rf 
the  Nerbadda,  and  of  the  valleys  of  the  God»Ter! 
and  Kistua;  basalt  and  basaltic  greenstoDes  are 
used  in  the  Hindu  temples ;  and  the  vauhk  « 
Burma  is  laigelv  sculptured  for  the  ^8^"^ 
Gautama;  the  Hubba  Hills,  near  ^hooj.  v^ 
stone  which  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  ndTtte- 
soapstonc  is  found  in  many  parts  of  British  In* 
Burma,  and  China,  and  is  carved  into  Tinmen's 
figures ;  the  sandstones  of  the  Kymore  rang«  *" 
used  as  flagstones,  and  for  ornamental  pnrpoK*^ 
the  millstones  of  Chynepore,  Sasseram,  Tiiomm 
and  Akbarpur,  are  famous ;  the  Sone  ^^*\ 
and  the  Koylwan  railway  bridge,  are  boilt 
the  dense  sandstone  of  Sasseram ;  little  qu»ntto<* 
are  found  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  wb?- 
towards  Rohtas ;  but  the  best  stone,  while  e»»i|? 
workable,  is  almost  as  hard  as  granite,  and  n»y 
had  of  any  colour,  viz.  white,  crystalline,  W^*' 
grey,  and  all  shades  to  a  dark  red,  #  -^  jn 

Stone  implements  have  been  largely  '^?Jj^ 
India.  Chipped  flints,  agates,  jasperai  ^^  ^**^ 
denies  have  been  found  by  liieut.  Sweney  ^ 
Jubbulpur.  Others  of  flint  were  found  by jw- 
Blaiiford  near  Nagpur  and  near  lingoo*^' 
Flint  (chert),  agate,  and  chalcedony  kni^^^ 
sembling  those  of  Mexico,  arrow-heads,  e^>  * 
found  by  Surgeon  Primrose.  Stones  ^^J^ 
used  for  recording  edicts,  laws,  and  mo»l  * 
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Lapis,    .     . 
Picdra, .     . 
Kamen, 
Piedra, 
Sten,     .     . 
Kai,  KaUer, 
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STONE-CUTTING. 


STONE-WonSHlP. 


^foses  wrote  on  stone  tablets  the  Ten  Command- 
nents.  In  the  Confucian  temple  at  Pekin  are  ten 
itooes  shaped  like  drums,  on  each  of  which  are 
'Dgraved  stanzas  of  poetry.  These  stone  drums 
ffe  said  to  have  been  in  existence  since  the  days 
d  Yaou  and  Shun,  who  flourished,  the  former 
(C.  2357,  and  the  latter  b.c.  2255.  The  king 
Vsoka,  who  was  a  follower  of  Buddha,  had  his 
xiicts  engraved  on  rocks,  where  they  are  still  to 
»  seen. — Gray,  p.  93.     See  Sculpture. 

STOXE-CUTTING.  The  seal -engraver  s  wheel 
insists  of  a  light  frame  ballasted  below  to  keep  it 
irm,  with  two  uprights  about  eighteen  inches  in 
ength  and  eight  iuches  between.  Betwixt  the  two 
B  a  small  spindle.  This  turns  at  the  one  end  on  a  i 
icrewor  pivot,  sometimes  of  cornelian ;  the  shoulder  | 
8  kept  in  its  place  by  a  neat  iron  clamp,  it  is  steadied  , 
)y  a  piece  of  rag  wrapped  round  it,  and  enclosed  ' 
n  the  collar.  The  ppiudle  is  terminated  by  a  small 
ipike  of  iron  of  about  an  iuch  long,  ending  in  a 
ittle  ciicular  saw  or  button,  from  a  tenth  up  to 
lalf  an  inch  in  diameter.  To  this,  powdered 
X)rundum  mixed  with  oil  is  from  time  to  time 
ipplied,  while  it  is  spun  round  with  a  bow.  The 
mgraver  holds  the  seal  up  betwixt  his  fingers  and 
thumb,  and  a  sweep  or  two  of  the  bow  causes  a 
nark  on  the  seal.  This  is  deepened  and  extended 
IB  desired,  the  larger  discs  bieing  employed  for 
ong  straight  strokes.  The  work  turned  out  is  by 
fio  means  very  fine,  but  the  celerity  of  execution 
IS  surpassing.  Diamond  dust  is  very  rarely  used  in 
[udia,  corundum  being  the  chief  material  eniiiloyed 
II  polishing  gem^,  marbles,  and  metals.  For 
sharpening  swords  or  burnishing  metal,  it  is 
generally  used  like  a  whetstone  or  burnisher ;  for 
[lolishing  gems,  it  is  either  made  up  into  a  lap 
nrith  lac  or  into  a  paste  with  oil  or  grease.  For 
[>olishing  marble  or  other  stone  it  is  used  in  t«vo 
forms ;  the  first  of  these  is  a  cake  of  about  eight 
nches  long,  three  across,  and  two  deep.  This  is 
ised  by  an  individual  in  the  hand.  For  heavier 
purposes,  a  cake  a  foot  square  or  so  is  employed, 
)laced  in  a  frame.  Two  men  work  at  this,  and  the 
reducing  process  is  very  rapidly  accomplished  by 
t ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  file  with  a  lac  body  and  corun- 
lum  teeth.  Tlie  diamonds  seen  amongst  native 
(entry  are  almost  all  cut  in  Europe,  and  the 
principal  gems  cut  in  India  are  the  lapis-lazuli, 
nibies,  emeralds,  opals,  garnets,  and  siliceous 
l^ems.  The  chief  articles  into  which  these  are 
vrou^ht  are  paper-weights,  knife-handles,  minia- 
ure-sized  cups  and  saucers,  tables  for  snuff-boxes, 
brooches,  necklaces,  bracelets,  pins,  buttons,  and 
(tuds.  The  polish  of  Cambay  stones  is  not  such  as 
>lease8  the  eye  of  the  British  lapidary ;  yet  they 
u*e  so  cheap  that  they  might  be  expected  to 
become  a  considerable  article  of  commerce.  They 
night  be  built  up  into  mosaics  for  work-tables, 
nto  chess-boards,  and  other  elegant  articles  of 
'umiture,  —the  chief  part  of  the  work  being  per- 
formed here,  where  labour  is  cheap,  the  final  finish 
)eing  given  at  home.  The  Cambay  agates  equal 
.he  finest  Scotch  pebbles  in  beauty ;  they  gener- 
lUy  exceed  them  in  size,  and  may  be  had  fur  a  mere 
'Faction  of  the  price. 

Working  in  stone,  polishing  the  hardest  sur- 
'aces,  engraving  the  surfaces  with  imperishable 
records,  and  sculpturing  stone  into  various  forms, 
>ven  excavating  gigantic  temples  out  of  the  soUd 
nouutains,  are  branches  of  sculpture,  statuary, 
lud  engraving  to  which  Hindus  have  paid  at- 


tention from  the  earliest  times;  and  their  struc- 
tures are  conspicuous  for  the  exquisite  polish 
and  glass- like  appearance  of  some  of  the  h^est 
rocks.  They  use  a  small  steel  chisel  and  an  iron 
mallet  The  chisel,  in  length,  is  not  more  than 
six  inches,  and  it  tapers  to  a  round  point  hke 
a  pencil.  The  iron  mallet  does  not  weigh  more 
than  a  few  pounds.  It  has  a  head  fixed  on  at 
right  angles  to  the  handle,  with  only  one  striking 
face,  which  is  formed  into  a  tolerably  deep  hollow, 
and  lined  with  lead.  With  such  simple  instru- 
ments they  formed,  fashioned,  and  scooped  the 
granite  rock  which  forms  the  fctupendous  fortress 
of  Dowlatabad,  and  excavated  the  wonderful 
caverns  of  EUom  and  Ajunta.  The  traces  of  the 
pointed  chisel  are  still  visible  on  the  rocks  of 
Dowlatabad,  as  they  are  also  on  some  of  the  works 
of  Egypt.  The  stone  having  been  brought  to  a 
smooth  surface,  it  is  next  dressed  with  water  in 
the  usual  way,  and  is  then  polished  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — A  block  of  granite,  of  considerable 
size,  is  rudely  fashioned  into  a  shape  like  the  end 
of  a  large  pestle.  The  lower  mce  of  this  is 
hollowed  out  into  a  cavity,  and  this  is  filled  with 
a  mass  composed  of  pounded  corundum  stone, 
mixed  with  melted  lac  This  block  is  moved  by 
means  of  two  sticks,  or  pieces  of  bamboo,  placed 
on  each  side  of  its  neck,  and  bound  together  by 
cords,  twisted  and  tightened  by  sticks.  The 
weight  of  the  whole  is  such  as  two  workmen  can 
easily  manage.  They  seat  themselves  upon,  or 
close  to,  the  stone  they  aro  to  polish,  and  by 
moving  the  block  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween them,  the  polish  is  given  by  the  friction  of 
the  mass  of  lac  and  corundum.  The  same  mate- 
rials are  employed  in  polishing  agate  beads  and 
bracelets,  elegantly  -  shaped  cups,  or  models  of 
cannon.  The  agate  stones  are  first  fixed  on  a  steel 
spike,  and  there  roughly  rounded  with  an  iron 
hammer,  and  then  polished  with  a  cotaiposition  of 
lac  and  corundum  variously  applied.  The  holes 
are  bored  with  a  steel  drill,  tipped  with  a  small 
diamond.  Cups  and  saucers,  and  similar  hollow 
articles,  are  wrought,  according  to  the  required 
external  shape,  on  the  steel  spike,  and  a  rough 
polish  ^ven  on  the  rough  polish  in  g-stones.  The 
cavity  is  formed  by  the  diamond-tipped  drill  to 
the  depth  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  all  over  the 
space,  until  it  exhibits  a  honeycombed  appear- 
ance; the  prominent  places  round  the  holes  are 
then  chipped  away,  and  this  process  is  repeated 
until  the  depth  and  form  desired  arc  obtained. 
They  are  then  polished  upon  prepared  moulds  of 
convex  forms,  and  of  the  same  composition  as  the 
polishing-plates  which  are  attached  to  the  turn- 
mg-wheel. 

STONE- WORSHIP.  Stones  have  been  objects 
of  worship  of  all  nations,  and  are  largely  so  by  the 
Hindus,  generally  smeared  with  red  lead. 

Amongst  the  earliest  mention  of  this  form  of 
devotion  will  be  found  notices  in  several  parts  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  under  the  appellations  of 
images  and  groves,  but  these  are  very  obscure. 
The  Phoenicians  worshipped  a  deity  under  the 
form  of  an  unshaped  stone.  The  Arabs,  down 
to  the  time  of  Mahomed,  worshipped  a  black 
stone,  which  is  now  let  into  the  wall  of  the  Kaba. 
There  was  a  sacred  stone  in  Jura,  ronnd  which 
the  people  used  to  move  deasil,  i.e.  sunwise.  In 
some  of  the  Hebrides  the  people  attributed  oracular 
power  to  a  large  black  stone. 
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STONE-WOHSHIP. 


STOJJAX. 


Baber  in  his  \femoir8,  p.  450,  describes  how,  in  i  Bhnma  Deva,  literally  earth-gocl,  who  is  repiv- 
tho  battle  of  Jam,  at  sun  rise,  the  magicians  set  to  |  sen  ted  by  a  shapeless  stone.  The  irorihip  d 
work  with  their  magic  stone  to  create  confusion  '  stones  is  spread  oyer  all  parts  of  the  diOnct 
amongst  the  Persians.     In  spite  of  three  centuries  '  from  Berar  to  the  extreme  east  of  BosUr,  sod 


that  not  merely  among  the  Hinduized  aborigias. 
who  have  begun  to  honour  Kandoba,  etc.,  bi 
among  the  rudest  and  most  savage  tribes.  1; 


of  Muhammadan  teaching,  the  magic  stone  still 
keeps  up  its  reputation  among  the  nomades  of 
Central  Asia.    The  sirdar  (chief)  of  a  razzia  of 

Turkomans,  or  the  leader  of  a  Kirghiz  baranti,  to  |  is  generally  adored  in  the  form  of  an  Dtisbqieir 
this  day  carries  it  carefully  with  him,  and  in  case  stone  covered  with  vermilion.  Two  mde  drt 
of  the  deadly  bite  of  a  viper  or  a  scorpion,  its  '  castes  in  Tulava,  in  Southern  India,  the  Bakadia 
efficiency  is  valued  as  highly  as  that  of  a  fatiha  |  and  Betadara,  worship  a  benevolent  deity  dsib^ 
prayer  from  the  Koran.  |  Buta,  represented  by  a  stone  kept  in  every  ha* 

Stonehenge  is  a  circle  of  stones  in  England,  of  Indeed,  m  every  part  of  Southern  India,  four « 
Buddiiist  architecture,  and  is  own  brother  to  the  five  stones  may  often  be  seen  in  the  ryot*gfieii 
circle  of  upright  stones  at  Amravati  on  the  Kistna,  |  placed  in  a  row  and  daubed  with  red  paint  vhid 
and  to  many  others  in  the  south  of  India.  The  they  consider  as  guarJians  of  the  field,  and  a3 
Stone  of  Destiny,  on  which  the  kings  of  Ireland 
were  crowned,  was  afterwards  taken  to  Scone,  and 
thence  carried  to  Westminster,  and  placed  under 
the  old  coronation  chair,  where  it  still  remains. 
Seating  a  king  on  a  stone  seems  to  have  prevailed 
throughout  Europe  on  inauguration.  Monarcbs  of 
Sweden  were  seated  upon  a  stone  placed  in  the 
centre  of  twelve  lesser  ones,  and  the  kings  of 
Denmark  were  crowned  in  a  similar  kind  of  circle. 
The  use  of  the  Inaugural  Stone  is  of  Canaaniiish 
origin.  Abimelech  was  made  king  by  the  plain  of 
the  pillar  of  Shechem.  Jehoash  was  anointed  as 
he  stood  by  the  pillar,  as  the  manner  was.  The 
Gael  used  the  standing  stone,  which  was  tradi- 
tionally considered  a  supernatural  sacred  witness 
of  any  solemn  covenant,  and  especially  of  that 
between  an  elected  king  and  his  people.  Jack 
Cade  touched  London  stone,  and  exclaimed,  *  Now 
is  Mortimer  lord  of  London  city ! '  Amongst  the 
Irish,  the  inauguration  of  a  chief  was  celebrated 
at  a  stone  with  the  impression  of  two  feet,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  size  of  the  feet  of  the  patriarch 
chieftain  who  first  acquired  the  territory.  Every 
great  tribe  had  its  installation  stone  and  other 
specialities,  such  as  sacred  trees,  and  rath-hills  or 
entrenched  places  of  meeting,  dedicated  to  the 
inaugural  rite.  Herodotus  shows  that  the  practice 
of  carving  the  impression  of  the  feet  of  mighty 
heroes  on  huge  stones  was  older  tlian  his  time,  as 
he  mentions  that  the  Scythians  showed  the  mark 
of  the  foot  of  Hercules  upon  a  rock.  Spenser,  the 
poet,  writes  that  some  of  the  stones  on  which  the  |  pp.  207-210,  244. 
c'lief  lords  or  captains  of  the  elm  were  placed  hnd  a  |  STOX ING  •  is  regarded  by  Semitic  races  «s  ^ 
foot  engraven,  which  was  regarded  as  tlie  measure  most  infamous  of  deaths.  It  is  the  rajm  of  tw 
of  their  first  captain's  foot.  On  inauguration,,  the  Arabs,  and  their  rajim  is  an  execrating  epitW/* 
new  chief  stood  thereon,  and  took  oath  to  preserve  the  devU.  One  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Haj  * 
all  the  former  customs  of  the  country  inviolable. 
11  w  feet  were  placed  in  the  iujprcssion  while  the 
heads  of  law  relating  to  the  clan  were  read  to  him. 

Stones  from  the  beds  of  Indian  rivers  are  the 
usual  gramma  devata  or  village  deities  of  the 
Hindus,  and  also  of  the  non- Aryan  castes,  who 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  Hindu  temples. 
The  salagrama,  a  fossil  ammonite  from  the  Gan- 
dak  river,  is  worshipped  by  all  Vaishnava  Hindus. 

Stone  monoliths  are  erected  as  memorials  by 
the  Kol  and  Khassya  races.  In  Kanawar  villages 
in  the  Himalaya,  a  stone  is  set  up  as  a  pillar 
in  the  fields,  its  centre  and  top  smeared  with 
whitewash,  and  the  top  marked  with  five  finger- 
marks of  red  ochre ;  on  this  flowers  are  offered 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  field.  In  S.  India, 
white  lime-washed  splinters  of  stone,  tipped  with 
red,  are  placd  under  the  trees  in  a  garden  or 
field.    The  Asaga  of  Mysore  worship  a  god  called 


the  five  Pandu.  Colonel  Forbes  Leslie  suppow 
that  this  red  paint  is  intended  to  represent  Wwi 
The  god  of  each  Khond  village  is  representei^ 
three  stones.   Aerolites  are  worshipped  by  Hinda 

Stones  are  reverenced  by  the  Karen:  tl« 
selection  of  them  is  fanciful.  "  At  Benkunatintb 
Lampong  country,  there  is  a  long  stone,  staofe 
on  a  flat  one,  supposed  by  the  people  to  posw 
extraordinary  power  of  virtue.  It  is  reported  ft 
have  been  once  thrown  down  into  the  water  iftJ 
to  have  raised  itself  again  into  its  original  postia 
agitating  the  elements  at  the  same  time  wi4« 
prodigious  storm.  To  approach  it  withoat  respeet 
they  believe  to  be  the  source  of  misfortnaetotif 
offender. 

The  shape  of  the  Polynesian  stones,  the  t^9- 
ence  paid  to  them,  their  decoration,  and  the  rcsafe 
expected  from  their  worship,  are  quite  in  &c«^ 
ance  with  a  widely- spread  superstition.  Ton* 
had  in  his  possession  several  smooth  stones  ft* 
the  Ne  w  H  ebrides.  He  say  s  that  some  of  the  fdj- 
nesian  stone  go  Is  were  supposed  to  cause  fectailif 
in  pig.s.  Two  large  stones,  lying  at  the  bottoni« 
a  moat,  are  said  to  have  given  birth  to  D^i*  ^ 
supreme  god  of  Fiji.  In  nil  instances,  an  additfe* 
to  objects  already  exibtiug  was  expected  fT<W|* 
Fiji  monoliths.  A  stone  near  Baw  existed,  w 
whenever  a  lady  of  rank  at  the  Fiji  capital* 
confined,  was  fabled  also  to  give  birth  to  a  lit* 
stone.— Gahon's  Vacation  Tottrist*,  p^^7S;y» 
her  if,  Bokhara,  p.  299  :   Lubbock's  Origin  ofCi^ 


to  cast  stones  towards  Mount  Arafat,  an  act  «• 
pressive  of  their  utter  detestation  of  the  deril 

STORAX. 


May  all,  ,  .  . 
Su-hoh-hiaug,  . 
Su-hoh-yu,  .  . 
Fung-hiang-chi, 
Peh-kiau-hiang, 


AR.VB. 

Chin. 


n 


»» 


Styrax  broom,  ,.  •    ^^ 

'"'C*!,      •    •    •  •  '  It 

Storace,   .    .    •  •   •,., 

Styrax,  ^^ 
Azumbar, 


sr. 


\  gum-resin,  the  produce  of  Styrax  officii' 
growing  in  the  soutli  of  Europe  and  the  l-^"^ 
It  is  usually  met  with  in  tears,  which  is  pare:*** 
in  lumps  or  red  storax,  which  is  mixed  '^^'^  f*i 
dust  and  other  impurities.  Storax  has  a  fwp^ 
odour,   and  a  pleasant,  sub  -  addulous,  ^P' 

Eungent,  and  aromatic  taste  ;  it  is  of  » reddB"' 
rown  colour,  and  brittle. 
The  Chinese  names  refer  to  several  reMDOj*" 
balsamic  substances,  used  internally,  an^  ^^ 
ally  in  plasters. 
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iTORAX,  LIQUID. 


:  STORAX,  IJQUID,  Rose  malloes. 

feyah,  Saikh,     .    Arab.  |  Raaa-mfila, . 
larui,      .    . 


Arab. 

Hind.? 


Malay. 


:  Liquid  Btorax  is  obtained  from  the  Liquidamber 
ttingia.     It  is  more  or  less  opaque,  Of  the  consist- 
e  of  birdlime,  greyish  colour,  warm  balsamic 
te,   and  peculiar  vanilla-like  odour,  if  pure, 
all  quantities  are  imported  annually  into  India 
JBOm  Suez  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  in  skins ;  it  is 

fcexJK)^ted  to  England  and  China  under  the 
'iguiitions  of  Rose  malloes  (Rasa-ninla)  and 
filiarus,  in  barrels  of  about  four  imperial  gallons' 
opacity  each. — Faulkner. 

STORKS.  Naturalists  arrange  storks  under  the 
amily  Ciconidse,  tribe  Cultirostres,  and  the  genera 
?iconia,  Leptoptilos,  and  Mycteria. 

The  storks  are  more  extensively  distributed  than 
he  cranes,  being  represented  in  every  part  of  the 
vorid,  except  in  North  America,  where  no  member 
)f  the  group  occurs.  They  are  more  or  less  car- 
)ivorous  in  their  habits,  and  arc  anned  with  a 
x)werful  beak,  which  attains  its  largest  develop- 
nent  in  the  adjutants  and  the  I^alseniccps.  The 
nrhite  stork,  Ciconia  alba,  is  one  of  the  most 
'amiliarly  known  species  of  European  birds,  al- 
hoMgh  in  England  it  has,  from  the  changes 
.•ffected  by  improved  agriculture,  become  com- 
paratively rare.  It  is  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  Old  World,  being  found  in  Noi-th  Africa, 
und  in  Asia  as  far  as  Bengal. 

The  species  of  the  East  Indies  are  as  under : — 

Ciconia  alba,  BelcUj  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

C.  leuoooephala,  Omdin^  all  India,  Bnrma,  and  Archi- 
pelago. 

V,  nigra,  Linn.,  Northern  India,  Pan  jab,  Dekhfln. 

Leptoptilos  argala,  Linn,,  N.  and  N.E.  India,  Bengal, 
and  Hyderabad. 

L.  Javanica,  Hor^Held,  S.  India,  Bengal,  Afisam,  Sylhet, 
Burma. 

Mycteria  Australia,  Shaxf",  all  India,  Malayana,  Austra- 
lia. 

li.  argala  is  the  gigantic  stork  or  adjutant  bird 
of  Europeans ;  L.  Javanica,  the  small  adjutant  or 
hair-crested  stork;  M.  Australis  is  the  black- 
necked  stork.  Ciconia  alba,  G.  leucocephala,  and 
0.  nigra  are  the  white,  white-necked,  and  black 
Btorks.  ^Jerdon. 

STORM- WAVES  occur  on  some  part  or  other 
of  the  coasts  of  S.  India  every  few  years,  sweep- 
ing over  the  land  and  destroying  in  great  numbers 
the  people  and  their  cattle  ;  the  western  coast  of 
the  Peninsula  about  the  northern  part  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  the  eastern  part  about  Ma- 
siilipatam,  Vizagapatam,  and  Orissa,  and  the 
iBlauds  of  the  Gangetic  Delta,  have  been  repeatedly 
overwhelmed. 

On  the  19th  Mav  1787,  the  sea  rose  nearly  15 
feet,  and  inundated  Coringa,  when  20,000  people 
and  500,000  cattle  perished.  Again,  in  1789, 
(/oringa  was  deluged  by  three  enormous  waves, 
following  in  slow  succession,  the  third  of  them 
sweeping  everything  before  it.  8ee  Cyclone; 
Delta. 

STRABO,  an  ancient  geographer  who  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  He  travelled 
between  Armenia  and  Sardinia,  and  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  Ethiopia,  and  was  the  author  of  some 
historical  works ;  but  his  Geography  in  seventeen 
volumes  is  alone  extant  It  treats  on  all  the  then 
known  world;  amongst  other  parts,  of  the  south 
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of  Asia,  Ceylon,  and  India,  interspersed  with  many 
philosophical  remarks,  and  short  narratives  relating 
to  history  and  antiquities. 

STRAC HEY.  Several  civil  and  military  officers 
of  this  name  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
British  India. 

Edward  Strachey,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  editor 
of  the  Bija  Ganita. 

Lt.-Col.  Henry  Strachey,  author  of  Narrative  of 
a  Journey  to  the  lakes  Cho-Lagan  or  Rakas  Tal, 
and  Cho-Mapan  or  Mauasarowara,  and  the  Valley 
of  Pruang  in  Tibet  in  1846,  8vo,  Calcutta  1848 ; 
on  the  Frontier  of  Kamaon  and  GarhwaJ.  He  men- 
tions that  Manasarowara  discharges  it«  waters 
through  a  gravel  bank  into  Rakas  Tal,  which 
again  sends  off  a  tributary  to  the  Sutlej. 

Sir  John  and  General  Richard  Strachey  wrote 
jointly  on  the  Finances  and  Public  Works  of  India 
for  1869  to  1881. 

General  Richard  Strachey,  an  officer  of  the  Ben- 
gal Engineers,  wrote  on  the  Physical  Geography 
of  the  Provinces  of  Garhwal.and  Kamaon,  in 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  in  Lond.  Geo.  Trans., 
1851,  XX  i.  57;  on  the  Glaciers  of  the  Pindur  and 
Kuphinee  Rivers,  in  the  Kamaon  Himalayas,  Edin. 
New  Phil.  Jour.,  1847-48,  xliv.  108 ;  A  Trip  to  the 
Niti  Pass,  1849,  in  Bl.  As.  Trans.,  1850 ;  on  the 
Snow  Line  of  the  Himalayas,  ibid.,  1849,  xviii. 
287 ;  Notes  on  Investigations  near  Kamaon,  ibid., 
240 ;  Geography  of  Kamaon,  ibid.,  1851 ;  Horary 
Barometrical  Observations  at  11,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  On  the  Tertiary  Formations 
of  the  Himalayas,  Rep.  Brit.  As.,  1851.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  Indian  Government  to  make  a 
scientific  survey  of  the  province  of  Kamaon,  and 
was  occupied  on  the  ta^k  about  two  years,  during 
which  time,  in  addition  to  the  important  investi- 
gations in  physical  science  which  occupied  his 
attention,  he  thoroughly  explored  the  flora  of  the 
province,  carefully  noting  the  range  of  each  species. 
He  was  joined  by  Mr.  Winterbottom  in  1848,  and 
they  travelled  together  in  Tibet.  Their  joint 
collections,  amounting  to  2000  species,  were  distri- 
buted in  1852-53  to  the  Hookerian  Herbarium, 
the  British  Museum,  the  Linneean  Society,  and 
some  foreign  museums. — B.  As.  Soc.  /.,  1848 ; 
Dr.  Buiyf ;  British  Museum. 

STRACHI A  GEOMETRICA,  a  bug  of  a  yellow- 
ish coffee  colour,  but  marked  with  grey  and  orange 
on  the  upper  side,  found  at  Badulla  in  Ceylon. 
It  feeds  upon  the  juice  of  the  young  coffee  berries, 
3  per  cent,  or  more  of  which  were  said  to  have 
suffered  from  it.  It  is  allied  to  the  green  or  fetid 
bug,  but  though  it  may  occasionally  cause  de- 
struction, there  is  no  fear  of  it  ever  becoming 
a  serious  nuisance. 

STRAIT  OF  JURAL,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  50  miles  broad,  extends  from  Ras 
Muhammad  to  Tur  Harbour. — Findlay. 

STRAIT  OF  SUNDA,  one  of  the  great  portals  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  is  63  miles  wide  between 
the  south-western  extremity  of  Sumatra  and  Java 
Head,  but  the  main  strait  is  narrowed  to  51 
miles  by  Princes  Island.  The  most  eastern  rock 
is  lat  6^  44'  13"  S.,  and  long.  V  36'  20"  W.— 
Findlau* 

STRAITS  OF  BANC  A  is  rather  more  than  100 
miles  long,  and  in  the  narrowest  part  seven 
miles  from  shore  to  shore.  The  Straits  of  Banca, 
between  that  island  and  Sumatra,  is  the  most 
frequented  in  the  Indian  Seas. 
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STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS,  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  inchide  under 
one  government,  Penang,  Province  Wellesley, 
the  Ding  Dings,  Malacca,  and  Singapore,  and  were 
incorporated  in  one  Administration  in  1826.  These 
settlements  ceased  to  be  connected  with  India  on 
Ist  February  1867,  when  they  became  a  Crown 
colony.    Tl)e  inhabitants  in  1871  were  returned — 

Singapore,  .     .     .    97,111  I  Penang  and  Province 
Malacca,      .    .     .    77,756  |      Welleeley,    .     .  133,230 

The  census  taken  in  1881  gives  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  Straits  Settlements  as  423,384,  of 
which  1656  are  resident  Europeans  and  Americans, 
174,327  Chinese,  238,066  Malays  and  other 
Asiatics,  316  Jews  and  Armenians,  and  6904 
Eurasians.  A  rapid  increase  is  taking  place  in 
the  actual  numbers  of  Chinese,  as  well  ajs  in  the 
proportion  they  bear  to  the  whole  population  ; 
and  it  is  remarked  that  the  numbers  of  Chinese 
women,  though  still  only  127  in  the  1000,  has 
increased  in  the  last  ten  yeara  In  1871  the  pro- 
portion was  107  per  1000. 

The  inhabitants  of  Malacca  and  Province  Welles- 
ley  consist  chiefly  of  Malays  and  Chinese,  with 
scarcely  civilised  tribes  of  Jakun,  Binua,  and 
Seroang. 

Penang  is  a  beautifully- wooded  island,  situated 
at  the  north-western  entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  or  in  about  lat  5°  25'  N.,  and  long.  100° 
21'  E.,  and  is  about  13^  miles  long,  with  an  ex- 
treme breadth  of  10  miles,  containing  an  area  of 
nearly  70,000  acres. 

Penang  was  obtained  in  1786  by  treaty  from  the 
king  of  Quedah;  and  fourteen  years  later.  Pro- 
vince Wellesley  was  ceded  by  the  same  prince. 
In  1881,  its  population,  with  Province  Wellesley, 
numbered  190,597,  viz.  Malays,  84,724  ;  Chinese, 
67,502 ;  Tamils,  25,094;  Europeans  and  Eurasians, 
2271 ;  Arabs,  574 ;  Armenians  and  Jews,  each  32. 

Malacca  has  a  sea  frontage  of  forty-three  miles, 
with  a  depth  of  ten  to  twenty-eight  miles.  The 
town  is  in  lat  2**  16'  N.  Its  population,  93,579. 
Amongst  them,  Malays,  67,488 ;  Chinese,  19,741 ; 
Europeans,  40 ;  Eurasians,  2213. 

Malacca,  conquered  by  Albuquerque  for  the 
Portuguese  about  1515,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutcli  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  but 
was  taken  by  the  British  in  1795.  They  kept  it 
until,  in  1818,  it  was  redelivered  to  the  Dutch 
under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  but 
it  again  reverted  to  the  British  by  the  treaty  of 
1824. 

Singapore  island  is  twenty-four  miles  long  by 
fourteen  broad,  and  contains  an  area  of  206  square 
miles.  The  town  is  in  lat.  1°  17'  N.,  and  long. 
103°  51'  E.  Singapore  has  never  changed  Euro- 
pean owners.  In  1819,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  then 
governor  of  Fort  Marlborough,  or  Bencoolen,  in 
Sumatra,  who  had  been  long  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  position,  took  formal  possession 
of  the  then  nearly  uninhabited  island.  Popula- 
tion, 139,208.  Amongst  others,  Chinese,  86,766  ; 
Malays,  22,114;  Europeans,  with  military,  and 
Eurasians,  5862. 

Province  Wellesley  is  on  the  mainland  of  the 
peninsula,  immediately  opposite  Penang,  the  water 
dividing  them  being  about  three  miles  broad  at 
the  narrowest  point.  It  runs  from  north  to  south 
twenty-five  miles,  varying  in  breadth  from  four 
to  eleven  miles,  and  containing  an  area  of  15,000 
acres. 


STRAMONIUM,  Thorn  apple. 


Arab. 


Datura,    ....  Hcaii 
Datura  fitr!unoniTU&,  Lai. 


Masil,  Methel,  . 
Jouz  masil,    .    . 

These  names  are  given  to  several  epedes  d 
Datura;  all  parts  are  poisonoua.  The  lea?esue 
used  in  asthma,  for  smoking. 

STRANGE,  Sir  THOMAS,  Judge  of  the  Hiik 
Courts  of  Madras  and  Bengal,  and  his  son,  Tbotu 
Lumsden  Strange,  Judge  of  the  Sadr  Adswk: 
Court  of  Madras,  authors  of  books  on  Hific 
Law ;  that  of  the  son,  called  a  Digest  of  Hiod: 
Laws,  was  compiled  partly  from  the  smaller  voii 
on  the  same  subject  by  his  father,  and  partly  frai 
other  eminent  authorities,  bat  amplified  and  elQ& 
dated  by  his  own  investigations. 

STRANGERS'  HOME  FOR  ASIATICS  f» 
established  in  London  in  1 859.  It  offen  ^ 
Indian  sailors  and  other  orientals,  a  comfortslik 
and  respectable  lodging,  with  wholesome  foods 
a  cost  which  shall  render  the  institution  s^- 
supporting.  Each  lodger  is  to  pay  not  less  tki 
Ss.  per  week,  for  which  the  lodger  will  be  8opp&^ 
with  three  meals  a  day,  medical  attendance,  bi^A 
washing,  etc.  Arrangements  have  been  ma^fe 
take  charge  of  their  monev  and  other  propeny, 
to  make  remittances  to  their  families  and  hvsk 
to  give  them  advice,  and  afford  them  inforiMba 
to  protect  them  from  imposition,  to  procure  tbs 
employment  in  vessels. 

STRAW. 

Tibn,  Kash,  Alaf, .  Arab.     Paglia, 

Straa, Dan.     Palha, 

Stroo, Dot.     Soloma, 

Paille, Fk.     Paja, 

Stroh, Ger.     Stra,  . 

Pi-al,     ....     Hind.    Sap,  . 

Straw  is  used  for  thatch,  for  the  forage « 
horned  cattle,  for  veneering  in  Japan,  aB<i'^ 
straw-plait  for  the  bonnets  of  the  womeo  « 
Europe. 

STRAWBERRY  is  the  English  name  of  ^ 
plant  and  fruit  of  species  of  Fragaria,  of  ^ 
there  are  many, — 

F.  Bonariensis,  Juu.,  Buenos  Ayres. 

F.  Chilensis,  Ehrh,^  South  America. 

F.  coUina,  —  ?  Switzerland,  Germany,  bill  ib«« 

berry. 
F.  elatior,  Ehrh,^  America,  hautboy. 
F.  grandiflora,  Ehrh.f  Surinam. 
F.  Indica,  Andr,,  mountains  of  India. 
F.  majaufea,  —  ?  France. 
F.  monophylla,  Duchesne.  . 

F.  nubicola,  WalL^  Himalaya.  ^ 
F.  Roxburghii,  W.  and  A.y  Khassya,  AtfanL 
F.  vesca,  Z»nn.,  cultivated. 
F.  Virginiana,  Lmn.,  North  America. 

Species  occur  in  India  both  wild  and  cultitw*^ 
F.  Chilensis,  Ehi-h.,  the  Chili  strawberry,^ 
brought  from  South  America.  F.  coUina  »  ^ 
an  introduced  plant.  F.  elatior,  Ehrk,  i8  ^ 
hautboy  strawberry  from  America ;  and  F.  g^  * 
flora  and  F.  majaufea  are  also  known,  bs  «J»  • 
Roxburghii,  W.  and  A.,  the  F.  Indica  wf^****], 
of  Roxburgh,  which  has  also  been  classed  J» 
Duchesnea  and  Potentilla,  growing  in  the  s^^ 
gherries,  Dehra  Doon,  and  Kamaon. 

Fragaria  vesca,  Linih 


,  I' 
Per. 
.Ife^ 

Trsi 


Paljor,    .    .    .    Chenab. 
Wild  strawberry,    .   Bng. 
Wood  strawberry,  .      ,, 
Kanzar,    .    .    .  Jhklum. 
lograch,  Yan,    .  Kangra. 


TWh. .    .    .   .  K*»«i 


Baoa-phal, 


SOTI*- 


Tawai,    .    TbaSS 


.ftpC* 


'4i 


This  grows  wild  in  most  parte  of  tbe 


PiB^ 
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STRUTHlONlDiE. 


limalaya,  from  4000  to  12,000  feet.  The  fruit 
s  excellent  when  gathered  dry,  but  is  largely 
aaproved  by  cultivation.  It  is  cultivated  by  Euro- 
teans  and  market  gardeners,  and  in  the  Bombay 
>ekhan  a  bed  of  a  few  square  yards  brings  in 
rem  £15  to  £20  the  season.  In  Bangalore,  it  is 
rrown  abimdantly.  The  strawberry  plant  multi- 
dies  itself  from  runners  and  suckers ;  the  old 
»lant,  after  it  has  ceased  bearing,  throwing 
hem  out  In  the  Dekhan,  as  soon  as  the  rains 
lAve  set  in,  these  runners  may  be  removed  into  a 
iursery*bed,  for  their  being  more  easily  looked 
iter,  and  should  have  the  space  of  9  or  10  inches 
dlowed  between  them ;  they  will  throw  out  other 
tinners,  the  whole  of  which  may  be  separated 
kiid  transplanted  at  the  proper  season.  They 
thrive  best  in  a  light  soil  with  good  old  stiible  and 
regetable  maniu'e  at  first,  and  as  soon  as  they 
iliow  a  disposition  to  flower,  may  have  old  goats* 
>r  sheep's  manure  added  around  each  plant,  a 
souple  of  double  handfuls  being  sufficient.  In  no 
3art  of  the  Dekhan  should  the  plants  be  put  out 
:or  fruiting  before  the  close  of  the  rains,  the 
atter  part  of  September  being  quite  early  enough. 
Suckers  planted  for  experiment  at  the  commence- 
nent  of  August,  grew  to  a  good  size,  and  did 
lo thing  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks  but  throw  out 
rackers,  which  were  continually  removed,  but, 
bfter  all,  fruited  badly.  The  finest  and  most  prolific 
;rop  was  got  from  suckers  put  out  in  the  begin- 
linx  of  October.  Some  strawberries  were  gathered 
n  November  from  the  plants  put  out  in  Augitst, 
>ut  they  were  so  few  as  vol  no  way  to  induce  a  trial 
>f  the  experiment  again.  Varieties  can  only  be 
procured  from  seed;  and  to  procure  the  seed, 
ielect  the  finest  ripe  fruit,  rub  it  on  a  sheet  of 
>aper,  and  dry  it  When  the  rains  commence, 
iOak  the  seed  in  water,  reject  all  that  float,  the 
*emainder  sow  in  baskets  in  a  light  loam,  when 
;hey  will  be  fit  to  remove  in  about  six  weeks,  and 
ihould  be  put  in  other  baskets  four  or  five  inches 
ipart,  and  taken  care  of  until  ready  to  be  trans- 
>lanted  into  the  beds  where  they  are  to  remain. 
\a  these  plants  throw  out  suckers  very  fast,  they 
finst  be  constantly  looked  after,  and  removed. 
Phey  will  commence  bearing  in  six  months  from 
he  time  of  sowing  the  seed.  As  soon  as  the  rains 
lave  ceased,  put  the  suckers  that  have  rooted  into 
^juare  beds,  each  not  less  than  one  foot  apart, 
ive  in  a  row  ;  this  will  give  twenty-five  in  each 
>ed, — as  many  as  can  be  easily  looked  after  and 
fathered  without  trampling  on  the  bed,  and 
hereby  injuring  the  plants.  When  the  earth  is  of 
k  clayey  consistence,  Dr.  Riddell  has  seen  the 
itrawberry  cultivated  on  ridges.  Some  think  this 
s  a  good  plan,  but  he  prefers  the  beds.  It  is 
ometimes  necessary,  in  consequence  of  flooding 
he  beds,  to  put  tiles  under  the  fruit  to  keep  it 
;lean,  but  it  also  attracts  the  notice  of  the  birds, 
f  straw  or  grass  be  used,  then  the  chances  are 
hat  white  nnts  destroy  the  plants.  This  it  is  that 
nakes  some  persons  prefer  the  ridge  system  of 
prowing,  as  tney  say  the  fruit  is  cleaner  in  con- 
«quence.  Fine  fruit  may  be  grown  either 
vay  ;  and  if  on  ridges,  the  same  distance  must  be 
.llowe-l  between  the  plants  as  in  beds,  and  even 
n  the  latter  the  plants  may  be  put  on  raised  cones 
»f  earth.  The  common  vegetable  manure  is  all 
hat  is  required  at  first  until  near  flowering,  when 
i  handful  or  two  of  goats*  or  sheep's  dung  should 
>e  put  round  the  plant,  opening  the  earth,  and 


scraping  it  together.  Water  during  the  evenins; 
and  very  early  in  the  morning. — Di\i.  Birdwood^ 
Cleghom^  Stewart^  Eiddell,  Hooker^  and  Hogg. 

STRI-HARIKOTTAH  MUTTAH,  a  small  forest 
tract  on  the  north  of  Madras. 

STRIPERMATUR  or  Sri  Perumbudur,  lat  12° 
68'  N.,  and  long.  79°  66'  E.,  in  the  Camatic,  27 
miles  west  of  Madras ;  properly  Sripermatur. 

STRIVIGUNTUM,  an  anient  across  the  Tarn- 
brapumey  river,  in  Tinnevelly,  about  16  miles 
from  the  sea,  provides  irrigation  for  32,000  acres. 
There  aro  otiier  seven  anicuts  across  the  bed  of 
the  river. 

STROBILANTHES,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  AcanthacesB,  which  grow  in  the  Khassya 
HiUs,  Nepal,  Nagpur,  and  Ceylon.  In  Ceylon, 
species  of  Strobilanthes,  the  Niilu  plant,  are  usetl 
as  sticks  to  put  in  mud  walls.  Fourteen  species 
of  Strobilanthes  grow  abundantly  in  the  moun- 
tain ranges  of  Ceylon.  The  golunda  rats  feed  on 
the  seeds,  also  the  jungle-fowl,  whose  eyes  are  sidd 
to  become  affected  from  it — TennenCs  CeyUm, 
p.  30 ;  FerguAiton. 

STROMBOSIA  CEYLANICA.     Gardn. 
Sph»rocar3ralepr<Ma,Z>a/z.  I      S.  Javanioa,  TAt(^. 

A  large  timber  tree  of  Ceylon  and  the  Canara 
Ghats.  The  wood  is  white  and  durable.  S. 
Javanica,  Blume,  a  closely-allied  species. — Bed- 
dome,  FL  Sylv, 

STRUTHIOXID.E,  the  Ostrich  family. 

Naam,  Naamab.  . 
Thnrud-jemmel,  . 
Autruche,  .  .  . 
StrauBse,      .     .     . 


Arab. 


.  Fa. 
Obit. 


Geb. 
.  It. 
.  Lat. 
Pers. 


StrQtho-camelos, . 
Struuo,  Struzsulo, 
Strathio  eamelui, 
Shutr-murgh,  .    . 

A  family  of  birds  of  great  size,  which  may  bo 
thus  shown, — 

Fan.  I.  Stnithionidse. 

a.  Strathioninc 
Stnithio  camelQS,  Africa. 

Rhea  Americana,  Rep.  Argentine. 
R.  macrorhyncha,  Rep.  Argentine. 
R.  Darwini,  Patagonia. 

b,  Casaariinse. 

Gasuariue  galeatna,  Ceram. 

C.  bicarunculatuB,  Am. 

O.  Kaupi,  Salawatty,  New  Guinea. 

0.  uniappendioalatus,  — ? 

G.  Bennettii,  New  Britain. 

C.  Atutralis,  New  Holland. 

Fam.  II.  Apterygidse. 
Apteryx  Australit,  New  Zealand. 
A.  Mantelli,  Now  Zealand. 
A.  Owenii,  New  Zealand. 
A.  maxima,  New  Zealand. 

The  distribution  throughout  the  world  of  the 
struthious  birds  has  this  peculiarity,  that  eac'i 
region  which  they  inhabit  has  a  separate  form. 
The  ostrich  is  found  only  in  Africa,  the  three 
known  species  of  rhea  only  in  S.  America,  the 
emu  only  in  Australasia,  and  the  cassowaries 
only  in  the  Moluccas  and  adjacent  islands. 

The  common  cassowary  is  Casuarius  galeatus ; 

Kaups  cassowary  is  Casuarius  Kaupi.    Casso* 

I  waries  are  usually  wild  and  difficult  to  manage, 

,  and  very  rarely  breed  in  captivity.    The  male 

takes  sole  charge  of  the  duties  of  incubation. 

The  common  cassowary  is  onlv  found  in  Ceram, 
is  replaced  in  the  Aru  Islands  by  another  species 
(the  Casuarius  bicarunculatus),  distinguished  by 
having  the  caruncles  on  the  throat  widely  separ- 
ated, and  in  Northern  Australia  by  a  third  species. 
Kanp  s  cassowary  is  peculiar  to  New  Guinea,  where 
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STRYCHXOJ?. 


STRYCttKOS  SANCTI  IGXATII. 


a  second  species  of  the  genus,  ivith  only  a  single 
throat-Wattle  (G.  uniappundiculatuR),  also  occum. 

The  Boutliern  apteryx  is  A.  Australia,  Man- 
teirs  apteryx  is  A.  Mantelli,  and  Owen's  apteryx, 
A.  Owenii.     See  Ostrich. 

STRYCHNOS,  a  genus  of  tropical  plants.  S. 
colubriua,  Z/inn.,  in  the  hot,  drier  parts  of 
Ceylon ;  S.  minor,  Blume^  at  an  elevation  of 
GOOO  feet,  Ceylon  ;  S.  nux  vomica.  S.  bicirrhosa, 
Jjesch.^  is  a  native  of  Tanjore ;  S.  lucida,  R,  Br,, 
U  from  tropictd  New  Holland ;  S.  Madagascar- 
iensia,  Pet.  Th.,  is  of  Madagascar ;  S.  axillaris  is 
of  the  Khassya  Hills,  and  S.  monogynus,  Roxb., 
in  Sylhet  Irfivjc'^f  was  a  name  applied  by  Theo- 
phrastua  and  Dioscorides  to  a  kind  of  nightshade, 
but  adopted  by  Linneus  for  this  genus  of  the 
Apocynaoeie.  One  species  is  used  in  ordeals  at 
Gaboon,  in  Africa,  under  the  name  of  Cusa  or 
Icaja,  and  at  Cape  Ix)pez  it  is  called  M'boundu. 
It  grows  in  swampy  places  to  the  height  of  4  to 
T)  feet.  The  acti?c  principle  is  contained  in  the 
red  bark  of  the  root,  which  is  scraped  off  and 
steeped  in  about  a  quart  of  water,  and  when  the 
water  has  acquired  a  reddish  colour,  the  poison  is 
ready.  S.  laurina,  Wall.,  grows  at  Galle,  Kome- 
galie,  and  other  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Ceylon. 
S.  cinnamomifolia,  Thic,  Atta  -kirindi  -  wel, 
Singhalese,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  growing  in  the 
Hantani  district,  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet. 
S.  Gaultheriana,  of  Cochin-China,  is  employed 
in  cases  of  leprosy  and  hydrophobia. — Ejig.  Cyc. ; 
Thw.  En.  PI ;  Thw.  Nature. 

STRYCHNOS  COLUBRINA.  L.  Suake-wood. 


Kuchilaluta,  .  .  Beno. 
Boifl  de  couleuvre,  .  Fa. 
Lignum  colubriunm,  Lat. 


Modira  kaniram,  Malkal. 
Pao-de-cobra,  .  .  Port. 
Naga  musadi,    .    .     Tel. 


A  scan  dent  plant  with  a  stem  often  8  to  12 
inches  in  diameter,  growing  in  the  hot,  drier  parts 
of  Ceylon,  and  in  Malabar,  Konkan,  Coromandel, 
and  Khassya.  The  wood  is  of  a  light-grey  colour, 
hard,  and  intensely  bitter.  That  of  the  root  is 
deemed  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  cobra  capella ; 
but  several  woods  have,  however,  received  the 
appellation  of  Bois  decouleuvre  (Lignum,  colubri- 
num),  viz.  the  Ophyoxylon  serpentmum  in  Am- 
boyna,  the  Ophiorhiza  mungos  in  Java,  Polygala 
senega  iu  North  America,  etc.,  all  for  their  sup- 
posed virtues  as  antidotes  to  snake  poison.  A 
very  large  propordonate  quantity  of  strychnine 
exists  in  the  wood  of  this  root — O^SJi. ;  Eng.  Cyc. ; 
Thw.  Ennm. ;  Ruxb. 

STRYCHNOS  LIGUSTRINA. 


Caju-alar, 
CHJu-nassi, 


Malay. 


»» 


0.1  ju-badaira  pail  or 
laut Malay. 


A  tree  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  resembling 
the  orange  tree ;  berries  globose,  yellowish-green, 
two  to  eight  seeded.  This  yields  the  TJgnum 
colubrinum  of  Timor. — 0\Sh.  p.  448. 

STRYCHNOS  MINOR.     Blume. 

Var.  a.  S.  parviflora,  Benth.  p.  341. 

Grows  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  in  the  Central  Province,  up  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  6000  feet.— TAw. 

STRYCHNOS  NUX  VOMICA.    Linn. 
Khanek-ul-kalb,    .  Arab.    lignum  colubrinum,  Lat. 

Jhar-katchura,  .  Mahr. 
Yesha-muahti  hi  jam,  Sak. 
Kulaka,  Kutaka, .  .  „ 
Kudaka  dornatta?  SiNQH. 
Gada-kadooroo,  .  .  „ 
Yetti-cotay  maram,  Tam. 
MuBadi,  Mnshti,  .     .  Tel. 


Falas  mahi,  .    . 

•       »> 

KhabouDg,  .     . 

.  BCBM. 

Kha  gyee  ?   .    . 

Ji 

Caniraro,      .     . 

.     Can. 

Snake- wood  tree, 

.     Eno. 

Poiaon-uut,  .     . 

•       If 

Kttchila, .     .     . 

.  Hind. 

A  middling-sized  tree,  with  a  short,  (sookol 
trunk,  which  grows  in  the  East  Indies.  Tkeseel 
is  inodorous,  but  its  taste  inaapportablyscndud 
bitter.  It  is  very  difficult  to  reduce  the  seeds  ts 
powder ;  they  must  be  firet  rasped,  the  nspafs 
steeped  in  mucilage,  tlien  dried  and  powdered r« 
the  raspings  shoold  be  exposed  to  the  steam  d 
water  for  an  hour,  then  stove-dried,  and  powdeni 
in  a  covered  mortar.  The  l>ark  is  of  an  ssh-pvy 
colour ;  is  known  to  the  European  draggisUiffiiEr 
the  nsme  of  the  *•  f«Useangustara.'  Dr.  O'SbsQ^ 
nessy  found  the  bark  commonly  sold  in  Cikib 
under  the  name  of  Rohun,  and  substituted  forth 
harmless  bark  of  the  Soymida  febrifuga.  IttfS 
9A  a  powerful  exciter  of  the  spinal  coid,  and  u\ 
tonic.  By  Europeans  it  is  principally  iiiedii 
pnralysis  and  neuralgia,  also  in  mnscnlsr  trp»« 
and  incontinence  of  urine ;  and  natives  of  Ib^ 
are  now  using  strychnine  as  an  excitatory  9^ 
The  pulp  of  the  poisonous  fruits  are  the  fetoa* 
food  of  the  Buceros  Malabaricus  hombill,  andottf 
birds.  The  hard  and  durable  wood  is  used  tr 
many  purposes  by  the  natives.  It  is  exce^afJf 
bitter,  particularly  that  of  the  root,  which  is  bm 
in  intermitting  fevers,  and  in  cases  of  veiK»» 
snake-bites,  when  that  of  Naga  musini,  §.  ofe* 
brina,  cannot  be  had.  The  seeds  are  eniplojp^i 
distillati<m  of  country  spirits,  to  render  themnw 
intoxicating.  Its  timber  is  strong  and  dw- 
grained,  but  never  of  large  size ;  wood  Kurd,  uk 
of  a  white  or  ash  colour,  streaked  with  vfcife: 
specific  gravity,  0706.  A  cubic  foot  weigteS 
lbs.  It  is  used  for  ploughshares,  cart  wheels,  ii 
Travancore  for  making  cots,  and  is  adapted  fe 
fancy  work  and  cabi net-making.  It  f umishe* « 
of  the  snake- woods  of  commerce.  Iron  took* 
sharpened  on  blocks  of  this  wood.  White  aiti 
will  not  touch  it— 0*.S%. ;  Roylc ;  Roxh. 

STRYCHNOS  POTATORU\f.    JAnn. 

Beng.  Ingivi ^^ 

BuRir.  Tettan  kotte  ma»iB,l» 

„  Tettan  parel  mtwa,  ^^ 

DUKH.  Indupiichettu,Tndiip>W 

.  Eng.  Katakamu, 

Hl.VD. 

Sansk. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  drier  parts  of  Cey» 
is  found  in  various  parts  of  India,  and  grows  Jo» 
larger  size  than  the  S.  nux  vomica,  but  KSitff- 
It  has  shining  fruit,  which  is  black  when  rip?.  ^ 
attains  a  height  of  from  15  to  60  feet  The  E^ 
lish  name  is  derived  from  the  property  in  ^ 
seeds  of  purifying  muddy  water,  being  Wfr 
stantly  used  for  that  purpose  by  the  natives,  «^ 
rub  the  inside  of  their  brass  pots  with  them,  wf 
impurities  very  soon  fall  to  the  bottom.  ^ 
nature  of  the  action  has  not  been  clearlj  M^tf' 
tained.  It  probably  depends  on  asiringeu^" 
the  fruit  The  fruit  is  used  medicinally.  W 
when  ripe,  eaten  by  the  nativea  l^e  ^  j 
plant  is  aestitute  of  the  poisonous  ingredients* 
the  other  species.  This  seed  can  often  be  obtaJ««" 
when  alum  cannot  be  procured.  The  natiVta-^**^ 
drink  clear  well  water  if  they  can  get  ^^  * 
river  water,  which  is  always  more  or  lew  ^^Y^ 
—Drs.  Roxh.,  Wight,  Gibion,  Cleghom:  Cepf^ 
Macdonald. 

STRYCHNOS  SANCTI  IGNATII.   Btf$' 
Ignatia  amara,  Xtaa. 
St.  Ignatius'  bean,     Biio.  i  Papeieta»     .   *  •  ™ 

A  branching  tree,  a  nativ  e  of  the  ftW 
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Induga,  .  .  .  . 
Kha-boung,  .  . 
Yje-kyie,  .  .  . 
Chil-binj-ka-jhar, 
Clearing  nut  tree, 
Nirmul,  JKirmuli, 
Kataka, 


Cbilia  ginja  chettQi  •  « 
Kotoko,  .    .    .    '^^ 


STRYCHNOS  TIEUTE. 


STYLIDIUM  BEGOKIFOLIUM. 


stands,  \«'ith  seeds  an  inch  long,  the  size  of  a  Africa,  AzoreSf  is  common  in  the  Himalaya,  and 
iTge  olive.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Pelletier  |  N.  India,  Kashmir,  Afghanistan,  etc.,  as  in  Britain, 
nd  Caventon,  these  beans  contain  igasurat^  |  Stumus  uiiicolor,  Marm..^  of  Sardinia,  Barbary, 
strychnate)  of  strychnia,  wax,  concrete  oil,  yel-  etc.,  is  very  distinct,  and  much  less  bright  in  its 
)w  colouring  matter,  green  starch,  bassorine,  and    glosses  than  the  common  starling.     It  is  said  by 


egetable  fibre.  The  strychnine  is  present  in 
bree  times  the  quantity  of  that  in  S.  nux  vomica 
iUts,  but  there  is  no  brucine.  Its  activity  is  con- 
eqnently  very  great,  its  uses  the  same  as  those 
f  nux  vomica.  In  small  doses  they  are  said  to 
rtirge ;  they  are  an  efficacious  vermifuge.     When 


:iven  in  over-doses,  the  symptoms  are  those  of    Ouia-leggra, 


Adams  to  be  common  in  Sind,  the  Panjab,  and 
Kashmir. 
Stumus  cineraceus,  7>mm.,  Japan. 

Stumopastor  contra,  Linn.,  pied  starling. 
St.  Capensis,  Linn,  \      Pastor  jail,  Horsf, 

Ablaka-gosalik,    .    Beno.  |  Ablak-maioa,    .    .  Hind. 


».  isoning  by  strychnia,  as  vertigo,  convulsions, 
tc.,  anl  the  remedy  used  for  these  effects  is 
emonade  in  large  quantities,  which  is  said  to 
iford  relief  speedily. — Eng.  Cyc. ;  OSh. 

STRYCHNOS  TIEUTE.    Lesch 

Tietti,  Tiette,     .    .     Jav. 
Antiar, ,, 


Venda  gorinkn, 


Tkl. 


Tpo,   ....  Celebes. 
^pas  tjcuto,  Tshellik,  Jav. 

Has  elliptical,  acuminate,  3-nerveJ,  glabrous 
eaves,  and  simple  tendrils,  which  are  thickened 
>ppo3ite    the   solitary  leaves.      This  plant  is  a 

:limbing  shrub,  a  native  of  Java,  and  is  said  to  '  Salik,  Bhat-salik,  Beno. 
»^  the  true  Upas  tree  of  that  country.  It  is  Gorwantera,  .  .  .  Can. 
mdoubtedly  the  most  poisonous  species  of  the  ,  ^®™n\u??*io^'^*kI^^^; 
jenus,  and  yields  the  greatest  quantity  of  strych-  ^    ^«         «  ^~». 

lia.  Tlie  root  is  called  Upas  raja,  but  another 
Jpas  tree  of  Java  is  the  Antiaris  toxicaria,  and 
several  other  plants  are  called  Upas.  The  natives 
>f  Java  prepare  from  this  species  one  of  the 
loisons  that  are  used  for  producing  death  by 
irrow  wounds. — 0\Sh.;  Eng,  Cyc. 

STURGEON. 

Robalo,  ....  Port. 
Osetr,  ....  Rus. 
Esturion,      ....  Sp. 


Found  throughout  a  consideiable  part  of  India, 
but  absent  in  the  S.  and  S.\V. 

Stumopastor  superdliaris,  BlytJi, 
Pastor  roseus,  Liun.y  the  rose-coloiu'ed  starling, 
of  all  India  and  Burma. 
P.  jalla,  Horsf.,  Malayana. 
P.  tricolor,  Jlorj*/,,  Java. 
P.  temporalis,  Wagler,  China. 

Acridotheres  tristis,  Li)w.y  the  common  myna. 
Gracula  gryllivora,  Daudi.  \  Mina  tristoides,  Hodg. 


Salonka,  ....  Mahb. 
Goranka,  Gorinka, .    Tel. 

All  the  head,  the  crest,  neck,  and  breast  glossy 
black.  It  occurs  all  over  India  and  Burma,  it 
was  introduced  from  the  Mauritius  into  India  to 
destroy  the  grasshoppcrd. 

Acridotheres  ginginianus,  Latham, 
TurduB  gingiuianuB,  Lath.  \  P.  Mahrattensis,  Royle. 
Pastor  gregicoluB,  Hodg. 


Beng. 


^tor,  .    .  Dan.,  Geb.,  Sw. 

Jteur, DUT. 

Satargeou,    ....  Fa. 
(toriooe, It. 

The  Sturionid©  family  of  fishes  belong  to  the 
ection  Chondropterygii.  Four  genera  are  con- 
ained  in  this  family, — Accipenser,  Spatularia, 
ybirotera,  and  Collorhynchus.  The  sturgeon,  Acci- 
lensersturio,  ranges  through  the  seas  of  the  coasts 
it  Europe,  and  is  largely  captured  by  the  Rus- 
lians  in  the  Caspian  Sea.  Its  swim  or  sound  fur- 
lishes  the  best  isinglass  of  commerce.  The  sturgeon 
>f  the  Borysthenea  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
M  large  fish  without  prickly  bones,  called  antacaet, 
fX)d  for  pickling ;  and,  according  to  Professor 
iawlinson,  caviare  also  was  known  to  the  Greeks, 
rhe  commcn  sturgeon  (Accipenser  sturio,  Linn,) 
snot  unfrequently  met  with  in  mouths  of  English 
ivers.  It  is  of  an  elongated  form,  and  has  the 
Kxly  protected  by  tnmierous  indurated  plates ; 
he  tail  is  forked,  and  the  upper  lobe  is  the  largest, 
.9  in  the  sharks. — Evg.  Cyc. ;  Yule,  Cathay, 

STURM  D^,  the  starling  family  of  birds,  which 
laturaltists  arrange  into  the  Sturuinse,  the  star- 
Lngs  or  mvnas ;  the  l^mprotominse,  glwsy  mynas 
>r  grakles;  the  Buphaginse  or  ox-peckers;  the 
Juiscalinse  or  boat-tails;  the  Icterinse  or  hang- 
lests ;  and  the  AgelaiucB  or  maizes.  The  Sturninse, 
Anij>rotorninje,  and  Buphagir.je  are  peculiar  to 
he  Old  AVorld.  In  the  E.  Indies,  the  more 
requently  occurring  genera  and  species  of  the 
amily  are  as  under : — 

Fam,  Sturnidro.     Sub- Fain.  Sturniiice. 

Stumus  vulgaris,  Linn,,  common  starling. 

St.  IndiouB,  Hodga.  \     St.  iplendos,  Temm, 

'elia  maina,    .    .    HiNU.    Nakthi-telia,    .    .   Hind. 
Ilora, ,     I  Tilgiri,  .    .    .   Kashmir. 

The  ^oflsy  black    starling   of  Europe,   Asia, 


Gilgila,  ....  Hind. 
Bardi  maina,  .  .  Nepal. 
Lali SiND. 


Gang-salik, 

Kam-salik,    ...       „ 
Bank  myna,      .     .     £no. 
Ganga  inaina,    .     .  HiND. 

Occurs  from  Afghanistan  and   the  Himalaya 
southwards  to  the  Nerbadda. 

Acridotheres  fuscus,  Wagler. 
A.  griseua.  Blyth,  Mama  criatatelioides,  Hod. 

Pastor MaarattensiSyiSii/il'ejf.     Gracula  cristatella,  Sund, 

Jhont-sulik,  .     .     .  Beng.  1  Jhonti  maina,  .     .    Hind. 
Pahari  inaina,  .     .  Hind.  | 

Occurs  in  hilly  and  jungly  districts  throughout 
India,  Ne2)al,  Assam,  and  Burma. 

Acridotheres  cristatellus,  —  ?  China. 
Acridotheres  Javanicus,  Cabanis,  Ja\iv. 
Temenuchus  pagodarum,  Gmeliu. 


Pastor  nigriccps,  Hodg. 
Maina  sylvestris,  Hodg. 

Monghir  pawi,   .  .  Beng. 

Pabiyapawi,      .  .      ,, 

Brahmany  myna,  .    Eng. 

Popoya  maina,  .  .  Hind. 


Turduspagod  arum ,  6'  m  et. 


Bahmani  maina, 
PapatA  pariki,  . 
Rawanati,  .  . 
Papata  gorruki, 


Hind. 
Tam. 

>» 
.      .       ^  .  Tei.. 

Occurs  throughout  all  India.  It  is  the  black- 
headed  myna. 

Temenuchus  Malabaricus,  Gmelin,  is  the  Paslor 
caniceps,  and  T.  Blythii,  Hodgson,  the  Pawi  of 
Bengal. 

Temenuchus  Blythii,  Jerdon,  the  .white-headed 
m}na  of  the  Malabar  forests,  and  other  six  species 
of  Further  India. 

Saraglossa  spiloptera,  Vigors,  of  Western 
Himalaya. 

Eulabes  religiosa,  Linn,,  hill  myna,  of  S.  India, 
Coorg,  Wynad,  and  Malabar. 

Eulabes  intermedia.  A,  Hay,  the  Nepal  hill 
myna,  of  N.  India. — Blyth ;  Jerdon.    See  Starlingp. 

STYLIDIUM  BEGONIFOLIUM.    /?.  Br. 
S.  Ohinense,  Lour,         \  Marlea  begonifolia,  Boxh. 

Khassya  Hills,  extending  northwards  beyond 
80^  of  N.  lat.  ;  middle-sized,  white,   with  large 
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STYLOOOUYKE  WEBERA. 


SUBAKTAGIX. 


yellow  anthers,  from  March  and  April  to  Jt:ly  and  ,  Ghat  line,  between  the  Pennar  river  and 

August.     Timber  employed  by  the  natives  in  the    Kistna,  and  known  locally  as  the  NuUamdltj 

construction  of  their  houses. —  Voigt,  the  I^ankamallay.     They  inhabit  clearings  in 

STYLOCORYNE  WEBERA.    A.  Rich.  forest,   live   in   beehive  -  shaped  huts,  like 

RondeletU  Aeiatica.  i^nn.     African,    Nicobarian,   and    many   of  tlie 
Cupia  corymboca,  Z>.  C.        Asionesian  tribes.    These  are  of  wicker- woix, 
Tarenna  Zeylanica,  0(Ertn.    walls  about  3  feet  high,  and  a  conical  straw 
Konda  papata,  .    .    Tel.    with  a  screen  for  a  door.     The  men,  alinoetDi 

have  in  general  only  a  rag  for  covering. 
The  wood  of  this  small  tree  is  small,  but  hard,  ^  women  dress  like  the  wandering  female  b 
prettily  marked,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  natives,    makers,  whom  they  resemble  in  featurea 
The  tree  is  met  with  on  the  Godavery.^    Its  leaves    features  of  the  men  are  small,  but  the  exp^^ 
and  fruit  are  used  in  medicine. — lioxb. ;   Vuitjt.        is  animated,  cheek-bones  higher  and  more  ^ 

STYRACE.E,  a  sub-order  of  plants,  consisting  minent  than  those  of  the  Hindus  in  general, 
of  trees  or  shrubs,  and  comprising  eight  or  nine  flatter,  and  nostrils  more  expanded ;  their 
genera ;  Symplocos,  Styrax,  Paralea,  and  Decadia-    black  and  piercing.     In  stature  they  are 


Webera  ooiymbosa,  Willd. 
Cunthiam  oorymboaum, 

Pers. 
Konimi  chetta,    .    .  Tbl. 
Bomma  papata. 


thera.    The  E.  Indian  species  are  : 

Symplocos  ferruginea,  Roxb,,  Khassya. 

B.  Bpicata,  Jtttxh.^  Khassya. 

S.  racemosa,  Roxb.y  Bordwan,  Nepal,  Kamaon. 

S.  sinicA,  Kerr,  China. 

S.  pulcherrima,  WaU.y  Nepal. 

Styrax  benzoin,  Dryand.^  Sumatra. 

S.  serrulatus,  Roxh.,  Chittagong. 


what  shorter  than  their  neighbours,  and  theri 
slightly,  but  well  made,  except  about  the 
and  the  leg,  which  is  laigc.  The  colour  of 
skin  is  dark.  Newbold  characterizes  them 
between  a  Teling  and  a  Jakuu  of  tbe  )kM 
Peninsula.  They  speak  Telugu  with  s  hai 
and  peculiar  pronunciation.      They  have  isp 


This  order  is  chiefly  remarkable,  in  an  econom-  !  dogs,  and  a  few  are  employed  as  hill  pohcemtl* 
ical  point  of  view,  for  furnishing  the  storax  and  paM  ^rom  the  Kuman  to  BadwaiL  They  hiTe « 
benzoin  of  commerce,  which  contain  a  peculiar    images.     They  are  polygamiste ;  they  buiy  tte 


acid  called  the  benzoic  acid.    Some  of  the  species 
are  used  for  dyeing  yellow. 

STYRAX  BENZOIN.     Dryandir, 
Lithooarpus  benzoin,  Blume, 
Bakhur,  Kunnuk, .  Akab.  .  Kominjan,    .    .    Malay. 
Lubani  cod,  Ood,     Dekh.     Hnsse  luban,      .    .  Pers. 


Oum-benjamin  tree,  Eng. 

Storax, „ 

Lnban,  ....     Hind. 


Hosse-ul-jawi, 
Sambranee,    . 


»> 
Tam. 


dead,  but  sometimes  burn,  and  they  cany  tk 
deceased's  weapons  to  the  grave.  They  me  tk 
spear,  hatchet,  the  matchlock,  or  a  bamboo  bc4 
and  reed  arrow  tipped  with  iron.  They  look  oa 
weaving  and  other  manufacturing  arts  with  m- 
tempt.  They  are  patient  and  docile.  Mr.  1^ 
has  suggested  that  the  Chenchwar  are  a  conti&n* 
tion  of  the  wild  forest  Surah  of  the  moaniaiooB 
tracts  farther  north  in  the  line  of  Eastern  GhA 


This  tree  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  Siam,  and    Vocabularies  of  the  Kond,  Savara,  Gadaba,  i'en- 
Java,  and  yields  the  gum-benjamin  of  commerce,  i  kala,  and  Chentsu  are  given  in  the  Beng.  As.  Sot 


Journal  of  1856. — Newbold  in  Beng,  As.  SocJffir^ 
1865  ;  Logan  in  Jour,  Ind,  Arch. 
SUBAH,  a  province,  a  government,  sometiffls 


by  making  incisions  into  the  tree  in  its  seventh 

year.     The  juice  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air, 

that  which  flows  first  being  the  purest  and  'most 

fragrant.     It  is  supposed  that  Styrax  Finlaysonia-  I  a  smaller  division,  also  the  officer  in  cliai^(i'> 

num  also  yields  it.     It  occurs  in  masses  composed  |  subah.    Subah  under  theMoghul  rule  was  a  lu^ 

of  white  lumps,  joined  together  by  a  brownish-red    subdivision  of  their  dominions,  such  as  QnJL 

substance.     It  has  an  agreeable  odour  and  taste.    Behar,  Bengal.     Each  subah  was  divided  ints 


It  contains  a  resin  mixed  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  benzoic  acid,  which  may  be  prepared 
from  Uiis  drug.  It  is  a  very  useful  stimulant, 
expectorant,  and  diuretic,  but  is  chiefly  used  as 
incense.  It  is  principally  used  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis and  laryngitis,  also  in  jaundice  and  disease 
of  the  bladder. —  Voigt ;  Birdwood ;  Powell. 

STYRAX  OFFIC'INALE.  Linn,  A  native  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  common  in  Greece,  and 
cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe.  As  this  plant 
does  not  yield  a  balsamic  exudation  in  all  these 
situations,  some  storax  has  been  thought  to  be 
yielded  by  Liquidamber  orientale.     See  Storax. 

STYRAX  SERRULATUS.  lioxb,  Koomjame- 
cva,  Beng.  A  small  tree,  a  native  of  Chittagong, 
where  it  blossoms  in  March,  and  the  seed  ripens 
in  October. — Roxb, 

SU,  also  Abar,  a  great  Scythic  horde  who 
entered  India  B.C.  126,  and  gave  their  name  to 
the  province  of  Indo-Scythia. — Elliot, 

SUAR  or  Surah,  a  wild,  half-savage,  forest 
tribe  inhabiting  the  Eastern  Ghats  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India.  They  are  known  to  their  settled  neigh- 
bours as  the  Chenchu  kulam,  Chenchwar,  and 
Chensuar.  Wilson  names  them  Chenchu -vadu 
(Vadu,  Tel.,  a  man).  They  dwell  in  the  tract 
covering  the  westernmost  range  of  the  Eastern 


a  certain  number  of  drcare,  and  each  cutf 
into  parganas  or  mahals  (which  are  oaed  i( 
equivalent  expressions),  and  the  parganai  agii^ 
were  aggregated  into  dustoor  or  districts;  and  u 
the  parganas  of  the  dustoor  were  always  oontigi^ 
ous,  the  dustoor  statement  in  old  regi8teit.B 
copied  with  any  regard  to  correctness,  fonDB> 
means  of  the  verification  of  doubtful  iuuiks> 
Subah  is  an  Arabic  word,  signifying  a  bead  d 
money  or  a  granary.  Circar  is  literally  a  diief.* 
supervisor ;  dustoor,  besides  signifying  a  mk,  tf 
also  a  minister,  a  moonshi.  The  title  of  ^^ 
dar,  or  lord  of  the  subah,  is  long  subseqaeot  t» 
Akbar's  time.  SipahsaUr  was  then  Ae  (f^ 
designation  of  the  emperor's  viceroy  in  ««* 
subah.  A  subahdar,  in  the  British  Indian  aror. 
is  a  native  commissioned  oflicer  of  native  infaotiT 
or  cavalry. — Elliot;  Malcolm" s  Central  India. 

SUBAH.  Arab.  The  morning.  Subh-i; 
kazib,  a  false  dawn,  is  a  transient  appearance « 
light  on  the  horizon,  which  often  appears  iIn^ 
an  hour  before  the  subh-i-sadik,  or  real  daws « 
day.     Subah -ul-kheir,  good  morning. 

SU-BAHU.  Sansk.  Five -armed,  a  »J« 
Hindu  title. 

SUBAKTAGIN,  governor  of  Khorssan,  *; 
dared  himself  independent  at  Ohazni  mi^^^^ 
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SUBANSIRI. 


SUB-HIMALAYA. 


e  afterwards  carried  his  arms  across  the  Indus, 
>rcibly  converting  the  natives  to  Islamism. 
heee  inroads  were  repeated,  and  in  the  last  (a.d. 
97)  he  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  the  cele- 
rated  Mahmnd,  who,  after  his  succession  to  the 
irone  of  Ghnzni,  repeatedly  invaded  India, 
[ahmud  subjugated  the  whole  of  the  level  district 
'est  of  the  Indus  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Brahui 
aountains.  His  son  Musaud  extended  these 
onquests  still  more  westerly  into  Mekran.  He 
dhered,  however,  to  his  father's  plan  of  not 
Bcending  the  lofty  ranges. — Hist.  ofFanjdby  i.  64. 

SUBANSIRI,  a  river  in  the  north-east  of  the 
province  of  Assam,  which  contributes  to  form  the 
aaiu  stream  of  the  Brahmaputra.  It  is  supposed 
o  rifle  far  up  among  the  mountains  of  Tibet, 
t  enters  the  district  of  Lakhimpur  from  the  Miri 
nils,  and,  flowing  south  through  North  Lakhim- 
mr,  forms,  together  with  the  channel  of  the  Lohit, 
he  large  island  Majuli  Char,  and  finally  empties 
tgelf  into  the  main  stream  of  the  Brahmaputra  in 
^ibsagor  district.  In  the  plains  it  is  navigable 
>y  steamers  as  far  up  as  Patalipani,  16  miles  from 
forth  Lakhimpur  town.  Below  this  place  it  is 
ID  where  fordable. — Imp,  Oaz. 

SUBARNAREKHA,  meaning  the  streak  of 
^old,  is  a  river  in  Bengal,  which  rises  10  miles 
lou til- west  of  Ranchi  in  Lohardaga  district,  and 
lows  towards  the  north-east,  leaving  the  main 
[ilateau  in  a  picturesque  waterfall  called  Hun- 
Irughagh. 

SUBARNAREKHA,  in  ]&t  21*'  34'  80"  N.,  and 
ong.  87°  22'  £.,  on  the  Oriasa  coast,  was  the  site 
>f  the  first  maritime  English  settlement  in  Bengal. 
rhe  port  is  unsafe  during  the  south-west  mon- 
yoon,  but  within  the  bar  the  Subarnarekha  pos- 
leflsefl  a  magnificent  deep  channel. — Imp,  Gaz. 

SUBATHU,  a  military  cantonment  and  sana- 
torium in  the  Simla  district  of  the  Panjab,  in  lut. 
JO**  58'  N.,  and  long.  77°  2'  E.  It  occupies  the 
;rest  of  a  ridge  on  a  table-land  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Simla  range,  overlooking  the  Ghambar  river, 
^3  miles  from  Simla  station.  It  is  4253  feet 
nbove  the  sea.  It  has  been  held  us  a  military 
post  since  the  close  of  the  Gurkha  war  in  1816, 
and  barracks  exist  for  a  whole  regiment.  Suba- 
thu  lies  9  miles  from  Knssowlee  on  the  road  to 
Simla;  the  hills  are  bare  of  wood;  the  climate 
differs  from  that  of  Knssowlee  in  being  hotter  in 
summer,  and  colder  in  winter.  It  is  altogether 
more  dry  and  sheltered,  and  has  an  advantage  in 
being  seldom  visited  by  fogs.  Subathu  is  noted 
for  its  nununulitic  strata. — Imp,  Gaz.  See  Sana- 
toria. 

SUBHA,  a  Bedouin  tribe  on  the  right  bank  of 
Euphrates  below  the  Weldi.  They  are  constantly 
at  war  with  the  Shammar  of  Al  Jazirah,  and  on 
that  account  are  protected  by  the  Anazeh.  They 
have  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  camels,  and  have 
good  horses.     Some  families  grow  grain. 

SUBHADRA  (Su,  beautiful,  Bhadra,  good), 
daughter  of  Vajsudeva,  sister  of  Krishna,  and 
wife  of  Arjuna.  Bala  Rama,  her  elder  brother, 
wished  to  give  her  to  Duryodhana,  but,  at 
Krishna^s  suggestion,  her  marriage  was  by  seizure 
of  the  maiden  by  Arjuna,  near  the  Raibuta  moun- 
tain, where  she  had  gone  to  perform  religious  cere- 
monies, and  Bala  iSuna  subsequently  acquiesced 
in  their  union.  She  was  the  mother  of  Abhi 
Manyu.  Her  lamentation  for  her  son  after  he 
was  killed  in  battle  was  addressed  to  his  spirit, 


and  she  prayed  for  its  being  associated  with  the 
holy  and  heroic  in  the  heavenly  sphere. — Dowson ; 
Mahahharata ;  Cal.  Review. 

SUBHAGNA  (of  good  fortune)  was  an  only 
child,  a  maiden  widow.  It  is  related  of  her  in  a 
Hindu  legend,  that,  having  learned  from  her  pre- 
ceptor the  solar  incantation,  incautiously  repeat- 
ing it,  the  sun  appeared  and  embraced  her,  and 
she  thence  became  pregnant.  The  affliction  of 
her  father  was  diminished  when  he  discovered 
the  parent.  Nevertheless  (as  others  might  be 
less  charitable),  he  sent  her  with  a  female  attend- 
ant to  Balabhipura,  where  she  was  delivered  of 
twins,  male  and  female.  When  grown  up  the 
boy  was  sent  to  school,  but,  being  plagued  about 
his  birth,  whence  he  received  the  nickname  of 
Ghaibi  (concealed),  in  a  fit  of  irritation  he  one 
day  threatened  to  kill  his  mother  if  she  refused 
to  disclose  the  author  of  his  existence.  At  this 
moment  the  sun  revealed  himself;  he  gave  the 
youth  a  pebble,  with  which  it  was  sutticient  to 
touch  his  companions  in  order  to  overcome  them. 
Being  carried  before  the  Balhara  prince,  who 
menaced  Ghaibi,  the  latter  slew  him  with  the 
pebble,  and  became  himself  sovereign  of  Saurash- 
tra,  taking  the  name  of  Silladitya  (from  Silla, 
a  stone  or  pebble,  and  Aditya,  the  sun).  His 
sister  was  married  to  the  raja  of  Baroach.  We 
are  struck  by  the  similarity  of  production  of  these 
Hindu  Heliadae,  and  that  of  the  Tatar  dynasty 
from  which  Ghengiz  Khan  was  descended.  The 
Nooranyon,  or  children  of  light,  were  from  an 
amour  of  the  sun  with  Elancua,  from  which  Ghengiz 
Khan  was  the  ninth  in  descent.  Authorities  quoted 
by  Petis  de  la  Groix,  in  his  life  of  this  conqueror, 
and  likewise  by  Mnrigny,  in  his  history  of  the 
Saracens,  affirm  Ghengiz  Khan  to  be  a  descendant 
of  Yezdejird,  the  last  Sassanian  prince.  Ghengiz 
was  an  idolater,  and  hated  the  very  name  of  Mu- 
hammadan.  A  courtier  telling  Aurangzeb  of  his 
celestial  ancestry,  gravely  quoting  the  affair  of 
the  mother  of  the  race  of  Timur  with  the  sun,  the 
monarch  replied,  *  Mama  caba  bood.' — TodCsRajas- 
than,  L  p.  234. 

SUBH  AN.  Arab.  Praising  or  glorifying  God. 
Subhan  Allah,  May  God  be  praised !  a  frequent 
solemn  ejaculation  of  devout  Muhammadans. 

SU-BHANGI  or  Aghiri  arfe  wandering  Hindu 
mendicants.  They  drink  from  human  skulls 
water  mixed  with  urine  and  sugar,  and  as  if  for 
purposes  of  nature  squat  before  houses,  extorting 
alms  by  the  disgust  they  create.  They  likewise 
do  the  tricks  of  producing  from  their  mouths, 
milk,  liquor,  etc.  They  are  believed  to  engage  in 
gang  robberies. 

SUBHAN  RAI,  author  of  Khulasat  ut  Tawa- 
rikh. 

SUB-HIMALAYA  is  a  term  originated  by  Mr. 
B.  Hodgson  to  distinguish  all  the  mountains  and 
their  inhabitants  below  the  snowy  range.  But 
the  term  is  inappropriate,  as  it  includes  precipit- 
ous mountains  8000  and  10,000  feet  high,  and 
people  dwelling  in  them,  higher  than  the  highest 
moimtaineers  of  Europe.  The  Sub-Himalayas 
comprised  in  Bhutan,  Sikkim,  and  Nepal  are 
chiefly  occupied  by  Tibetan  or  Bhotia  tribes,  and 
by  tribes  more  akin  to  the  Gangetic  race.  The 
first  fossil  remains  of  the  colossal  tortoise,  Golos- 
sochelys  atlas,  were  discovered  in  1835  in  the 
tertiary  strata  of  the  Siwalik  Hills,  or  Sub-Hima- 
laya skirting  the  southern  foot  of  the  great  Hima- 
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SIBRAMANVA.  SUDDHUDAXA 

laya  cbain.    They  were  foand  asflodated  widi  the  pelled  to  give  up  his  French  force,  and  to  beeom 

rcmaias  of  four  extinct  species  of  msstodon  and  really  depeudent  on  the  Briu&h  power.    He  di«i 

elephant,    special*   of    rhinoceros,   hippopotamus,  in  !>*<>;>,  very  shortly  after  the  change, 

horse,    auoplotherium,    camel,   gindVe,    aivathe-  STCCOTII  BKXOTH,  an  Assyrian  deity,  vbqB 

liurn,  and  a  vast  number  of  other  mammalia,  in-  the  Jews  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Astaili 

eluding  four  or  live  f^pecies  of  quadrumana.     The  or  Ashtaroth,  and  it  is  siud  that  this  deitj  w 

Siwalik  fauna  include  abo  a  great  numlKT  of  of  both  sexes.     Thi^  physiological  or  aodnigyvt 

reptilian  forms,  such  as  crocodiles  and  Und  and  union  of  the  sexes  U  attributed  to  aformof  Sin^ 

fresh -water  tortoises.      Some  of   the  croe  Kliles  the  ri^ht  side  being  male  and  left  6i<ie  femak, 

belong  to  extinct  species,  but  others  appe.ir  to  be  and  his  female  euei^gy  or  sakci  is  fabled  to  bate 

absolut.'ly  ideiiticAl  with  species  now  living  in  assume  1  both  appearances  as  circuDastsneea  it- 

the  rivers  of  InJii,  in  particuUr  to  th.'Crocolilus  (quired.     Ttie  Babylonian  goddess  identical  wid 

longirostris,  from   the   existing  forms  of   which  buccoth  Benoth  was  Myliita,  meaning  motliff. 

naturalists  have  been  nnable  to  detect  any  differ-  and  the  term  Mat' ha  or  mother  is  applied  tg  tk 

ence  in   heads  dug  out  of  the    Siwalik   Hills,  wife  of  Siva.    Amongst  the  Assyrians,  the  vomn 

The  sama  result  applies  to  the  existing  Emys  once  in  tlieir  lives,  liad  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 

tectum,  now  a  common  species  fouuil  in  all  p.irts  virtue  to  the  goddess  Succoth  Benoth.  Les- 

of  India.     A  very  pwfect  fossil  specimen,  pre-  priere  says  that  Succoth  Benoth  was  a  Bumaoae  of 

senting  the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  of  the  Venus,  in  whose  temples  all  the  women  im 

ilemial    scute*,    is    undistingmshable    from    the  obliged  to  prostitute    tbemi>elves  to  stnngea 

living  forms,  not  varying  more  from  these  than  Amongst  other  names  of  the   wife  of  Sifi  i> 

they  do  among  each  other.    There  are  fair  gronn<]s  Bali  or  Vali,  under  which  appellation  she  usmA 

for  entertaining  the  belief  as  probable  uiat  the  the  form  of  a  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age.  ial 

Oolossochelys  a  das  may  have  lived  down  to  an  in  M.idura,  BaLane.  and  other  places,  beaotik 

early  period  of  the    human    epoch,   and    since  virgins  used  to  go  to  the  temple  ouce  in  tier 

become  extinct, — 1st,  from  the  fact  that  other  lives  to  offer  themselves  in  honour  of  the  godded 

chelonian  species  and  crocodiles,  contemporaries  It  was  the  belief  that  a  god  had  convened  rt!i 

of  the  oolossochelys  in  the  Siwalik  fauna,  have  them. — Roberts,  p.  9. 

sunived;  2d,  from  the  indications  of  mythology  SUD,  Sudh,  or  Sudhan,  in  Chutia  XagpSti 

in  regard  to  a  gigantic  species  of  tortoise  in  India,  term  which  includes  all  Hindu  castes,  BnbDUi 

— Campbell,  p.  46 ;  Jour.  As,  Soc.  Ben.y  No.  247  Rajputs,    Goalas,    Kurmis,    Kahars,    etc    ft 

0/1855.     See  Siwalik.  woid   means  pure,  and  they  designate  tbea> 

SUBRAMANYA,     among     the     Hindus     of  origines  Kol,  meaning  vile  or  impure,  or Cbtf. 

Southern  India,  a  name  of  Kartikeya,  the  god  robber.    The  Kol  accepted  the  distinctive  deDoat- 

of  war.    Subraman}  a  is  a  favourite  deity  of  the  nation.    Uniting  in  themselves  a  Draridian  a^ 
Tamil  and  Teling  races.                                             '  Kolarian  element  (the  Oraon  and  Munda),  tb^ 

SUBRAMUNI,  below  the  ghats  in  the  south  were  in  want  of  a  generic  term  to  dtstingoii^ 

of  the  Peninsula,  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  them  from  the  Sudhs,  but  to  the  latter  tb^iiw 

serpent-worship  in  India.  "Pply  ^^    epithet  Diku,  a  word  of  ODoeraa 


meaning,  but  not  intended  to  be  complimeirt»7< 
^DaltoH,  EthnoL  of  Bengal,  p.  309. 

SUDANA  or   Sudatia,   illustrious  giver,  tW 
title  of  the  famous  Buddhist  prince  WessuiUii, 


SUBRAON  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Feroz- 
pur  in  the  Panjab.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  battle 
between  the  British  and  the  Sikhs  after  the  death 
of  Ranjit  Singh.  _      ^ 

SUBSIDIARY  FORCE,  a  term  by  which  is  ;  king  of  Sibi  or  Siwi,  and  son  of  Raja  Sands,  w 
designated  a  brigade  of  the  British  Indian  army,  .  is  believed  to  have  been  one  oi  the  p*reiio* 
about  5000  strong,  lent  to  the  Hyderabad  Govern-  \  incarnations  of  Buddha.  His  history  and  tiat^ 
ment,  under  treaty,  and  the  expenses  of  which  .  hla  wife  Phusati  and  two  children,  are  lep 
are  met  by  the  revenues  of  the  Ceded  Districts,  j  sented  in  the  sculptures  on  the  north  gate  of  ^ 
now  forming  the  revenue  collectorates  of  Bellary,  '  great  Bhilsa  tope.  He  gave  away  whatever  ^ 
Cuddapah,  and  Kumool.  It  was  the  Marquis  of  was  asked  for,  even  lus  kingdom,  and  i* 
Wellesley  who  established  the  relations  between  dethroned  by  the  people.  His  capitid  Jip^ 
the  Niz:im  and  the  British  on  their  present  basis,  <  is  supposed  to  be  the  modern  Shahbas  garhL  Os 


and  who  initiated  that  political  status  of  subsidiary 
alliances  which  has  continued  with  but  little 
alteration  down  to  the  present  day.  By  this 
system  a  native  sovereign  receives  a  British 
Resident  at  his  court,  and  receives  and  uuiiu tains 
a  British  subsidiary  force  within  his  doniinionp. 
This  system  was  carried  out  with  the  Nizam  of 
the  Dekhan  in  1798  and  1800.  It  was  also  tried 
on  the  sultan  of  Mysore,  but  Tipu  fUmed  up  at 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  pensioned  prince,  and  the 
result  was  his  own  overthrow  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  dependent  raja  in  his  room.  Then  it 
was  tried  on  the  Peshwa  of  the  Mahrattas,  and 
would  also  have  been  tried  on  Sindia  and  Holkar, 
iiad  not  Wellesley  been  recalled,  and  Cornwallis 
sent  out  in  his  room.  This  system  was  sub- 
sequently extended  to  the  whole  of  the  Native 
States,  and  belongs  to  the  general  history  of 
India.     By  this  arrangement  Nizam  Ali  was  com- 
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a  rock  within  its  bounds  is  one  of  the  rock  inscnp- 
tions  of  Asoka. 

SUDDHOD AXA,  father  of  Gautama  Siddktftt 
the  Sakya  Buddha.  He  was  chief  of  a  tribe  o 
Sakya,  whose  country  ky  among  the  qpuraof  t^ 
Himalaya,  along  the  banks  of  the  Rohini  <r 
modem  Kohana.  He  was  one  of  the  last  n^ 
sentatives  of  the  pure  Aryan  or  Solar  djiui^ 
who  held  sway  in  Ayodhya,  the  modem  Ooi* 
and  were  deposed  by  the  Lunar  dynasties  of  ^ 
mixed  Aryan  and  Turanian  races,  and  redooed  to 
mere  chieftains  of  tribes,  who  still  waintaiiMd  t 
precarious  independence  under  the  proteM 
shadows  of  the  Himakya.  The  Rohini  (lUm 
divided  the  Sakya  rule  from  that  of  the  Kot^jftf 
on  its  opposite  bank,  and  in  times  of  dtonft^^ 
famine  the  river  was  often  the  subject  of  Uglw 
between  them.  But  during  the  role  of  ^^Prf! 
dana  there  was  peace  between  the  clana  oa  «■*■*? 


SUDI.  SUEZ. 

dti  of  the  Rohini,  aud  Saddhodana  had  married  employments  fail  a  Sudra,  sayg  Menu,  he  should 
w'O  daughters  of  the  Koliyau  chief.  Both  con-'  subsist  by  writing. — Oriental  LingxiMc  Studies. 
nued  childlesB,  until,  in  her  45th  year,  the  eldest  \  SUDUA.  The  Parsees  are  invested  with  Uie 
stor  presented  her  husband  with  a  son,  the  '  sudra  or  sacred  shirt,  and  the  cord  or  kusti,  at  the 
rince  Gautama  Siddharta,  who  when  19  years  age  of  six  years  and  three  months.  This  iuvesti- 
Id  was  married  to  his  beautiful  cousin  Yaso-  i  ture  is  the  initiation  of  the  child  into  tiie  religion 
hara,  daughter  of  the  Koliyan  chief,  who  bore  a  j  of  Zoroaster,  tlie  jubhla  being  then  discontinued, 
hil  I  to  her  husband  when  he  was  in  his  29th  The  sudra  is  made  of  linen  or  gauze  or  net,  while 
ear.  the  kusti  is  a  thin  woollen  cinoture  or  cord  of 

SUDI.  Hind.  The  bright  or  increasing  half  ,  seventy-  two  threads,  representing  the  seventy- 
f  a  lunar  month  from  new  to  full  moon ;  a  fort-  \  two  Has  or  chapters  of  the  Izashne,  one  of  the 
Jght  of  the  growing  moon.  sacred  books  of  the  Parsees.    The  sudra  and  kusti 

SUDIKKODUTTA  NAYSSIYAK,  a  Tamil  :  are  worn  alike  by  men  and  women,  but  the  latter 
oetess,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  foundling,  who  j  likewise  dress  in  the  saree,  generally  of  coloured 
onsecrated  herself  to  Vishnu,  as  worshipped  at  i  silk,  and  the  short-sleeved  silk  vest  called  the 
Irupati.  173  stanzas,  called  Tirupavai  and  Tiru-  I  kanchri  or  choli. — Parsees^  p.  70. 
Doli,  part  of  tlie  Kalayira  Pirapantam,  are  attri-  SUDBAKA,  author  of  the  drama  Mrichchha 
>uted  to  her.  Kati,  or  the  Toy  Cart. 

SUDRA  or  Sudar  is  the  caste  appellation  of  the  SUEDA  FRUTICOSA.  Moq.  The  Lanee  and 
iiasa  of  the  Hindu  inhabitants  of  India.  This  Loonuk,  a  plant  of  'the  Chenopodiacese,  growing 
vord  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  Vedas.  abundantly  in  the  Panjab  and  Sind.  It  is  burned 
[*he  Aryans  commonly  styled  their  native  foes  along  with  Salsolalndica,/^ox&.,  and Ghenopodium, 
^asya,  but  in  several  passages  of  the  Atharvan,  \  to  obtain  Sajji  khar,  crude  carbonate  of  soda. — J, 
udra  or  9udra  is  directly  contrasted  with  arya.    A.  Murray. 

!<A88en  recognises  the  name  in  that  of  the  town  SUEVI.  Su,  Tuisto  (Mercury),  and  Ertha  (the 
IvhoQi  on  the  Lower  Indus,  and  especially  in  that  >  earth),  were  the  chief  divinities  of  the  early 
}i  the  nations  of  the  Sudroi  in  Northern  Ara-  |  German  tribes.  Tuisto  was  born  of  Ertha 
shosia,  and  he  supposes  them  to  have  been,  with  \  (Ella)  and  Man  us  (Menu).  He  is  often  con- 
be  Abhira  and  Nishada,  a  black  long-haired  race  ,  founded  with  Odin  or  Woden,  the  Budha  of  the 
A  aborigines,  subdued  by  the  Aryans.  It  cannot  eastern  tribes,  though  they  are  the  Mars  and 
)e  doubted  that  by  the  Aryans  the  term  was  Mercury  of  these  nations.  The  Suevi  or  Suiones, 
extended  in  course  of  time  to  all  who  occupied  or  the  most  powerful  Getic  nation  of  Scandinavia, 
vere  reduced  to  a  dependent  condition,  whilst  the  '  was  divided  into  many  tribes,  one  of  whom,  the 
erm  M'hlecha  continued  to  be  the  appellation  '  Su  (Yu-chi  or  Jit),  made  hmnan  sacrifices  in 
>f  the  unsubdued  un-Aryanized  tribes.  Lassen  their  consecrated  groves  to  Ertha  (Ella),  whom 
md  Max  MuUer  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  all  worshipped,  and  whose  chariot  was  drawn  by 
3adra  or  primitive  servile  classes  of  Northern  a  cow.  The  Suevi  worshipped  Isis  and  Ceres  (of 
fndia  belonged  to  a  race  different  from  their  Rajasthan),  in  whose  rites  the  figure  of  a  ship  is 
:\ryan  conquerors ;  but  Dr.  Caldwell  thinks  it  introduced,  ^  symbolic,'  observes  Tacitus,  *  of  its 
)robable  that  a  considerable  portion  of  them  foreign  origin.'  At  Udaipur,  the  festival  of  Isa 
;onsisted  of  the  slaves,  servants,  dependents,  or  or  Gown,  wife  of  Iswara,  is  performed  on  the 
'ollowcrs  of  the  high  caste  Aryans,  and,  like  the  !  lake,  and  appears  to  be  exactly  that  of  Isis  and 
atter,  belonged  to  the  Aryan  race.  And  the  fact  j  Osiris  in  Egypt,  as  described  by  Herodotus.  The 
hat  the  Brahman,  Kshatriya,  Vaisya,  and  Sudra  Getic  race  carried  their  veneration  for  the  horse, 
ire  all  represented  as  having  sprung  from  Brahma's  symbolic  of  their  chief  deity  the  sun,  into  Scan- 
xAYj  though  from  different  parts  of  it,  is  in  dinavia,  equally  so  of  all  the  early  German  tribes, 
'avour  of  the  idea  that  the  Sudra  differ  from  the  the  Su,  Sueyi,  Catti,  and  Sucimbri  Gctes,  in  the 
.wice-born  Aryans  in  rank  only,  not  in  blood,    forest  of  Germany  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe 


Sudra  are  farmers,  gardeners,  mechanics,  artisans. 


Sudra  avocations  will  be  found  persons  of  the 


and  Weser.     The  milk-white  horse  was  supposed 


ind  labourers  of  every  description.     But  in  these    to  be  the  organ  of  the  gods,  from  whose  neighing 


they  calculated  future  events :  notions  possessed 


(econd  and  third  tribes,  castes,  or  classes,  but  of  !  also  by  the  Aswa,  sons  of  Budha  (Woden),  on 
he  first  comparatively  few.     According  to  Menu,    the  Yamuna    and  Ganges,   when  the  rocks    of 


he  natural  duty  of  the  Sudra  is  servitude.  Many 
lections  and  sub- castes  of  Sudra  burn  their  dead 
ike  other  Hindus.  Others  inter  them  decently 
dad,  and  in  a  horizontal  position,  while  others, 
18  the  Lingaets,  artisan  goldsmith  caste,  etc.,  put 
heir  dead  in  a  sitting  attitude.  The  Sudra  have 
lumerous  subdivisions  in  their  castes,  and  the 
endency  of  the  Aryan  Brahman  races  ,has  been 
o  recognise  as  of  the  Sudra  caste  alt  the  a^- 
>riginal  races  who  adopt  Brahmanism.  In  the 
Peninsula  of  India,  the  great  Vallalar,  Idiga,  and 
leddi  races,  the  Balja,  Pakinati,  Mootati,  Vella- 
lati,  all  with  the  titles  of  Rao,  Naldoo,  and  Sitti, 
dl  the  Kuubi,  Kurmi,  all  the  Hindu  barber  and 
nutton  butchers,  claim  to  be  of  Sudra  origin. 


Scandinavia  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  were 
yet  untrod  by  man.  It  was  this  omen  which  gave 
Darius  Hystaspes  (Hysna,  to  neigh ;  Aspa,  a 
horse)  a  crown.  The  bard  Chund  makes  it  the 
omen  of  death  to  his  principal  heroes.  The  steed 
of  the  Scandinavian  god  of  battle  was  kept  in  the 
temple  of  Upsala,  and  always  *  found  foaming  and 
sweating  after  battle.'  *  Money,'  says  Tacitus, 
*'  was  only  acceptable  to  the  German  when  bearing 
the 'effigies  of  the  horse.' — Tacitus;  Rajasthan,  i. 
p.  64. 

SUEZ,  the  £s-Suweys  of  the  Arabs,  is  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Klysma  mentioned  by  Lucian,  and  later 
on  the  Kolzum  of  the  pilgrims,  and  the  sites  of 


'art  of  the  Sudra  have  by  some  authors  been  these  places  are  indicated  by  mounds  on  the  back- 
)elicved  of  a  Cusbite  or  Caucasa  race,  who  invaded  i  water  which  formerly  extended  for  miles  inland, 
tidia  anterior  to  the  Aryan  immigration.    If  other    Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal,  Sues 
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remained  a  small  Arab  village,  with  perhaps  1000  Romans,  the  trade  increased  still  further.  1!0 
inhabitants,  and  although  the  population  has  con-  ships  were  sent  yearly  from  the  Red  Seato  Indu^ 
siderably  increased,  the  town  presents  to  this  day  '  sailing  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  retuimog 
a  decayed  appearance,  the  stimulus  given  to  it  by  within  the  year.  The  returns  on  this  Indian 
the  opening  of  the  canal  and  docks  having  been    trade  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  ^an  bundrd 


for  one,*  and  through  this  increase  of  wealth  the 
matrons    and  noble    ladies  of  Alexandria  vere 


transient. 

SUEZ  CANAL,  connecting  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean,  was  constructed  in  the  middle  '  exceedingly    profuse    in    decoratiug  themeehs 
of  the  19th  century,  having  been  projected  and  I  with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  and  enhanceti 


its  works  superintended  by  Count  Ferdinand  de 
I^esseps,  a  native  of  France.  Rameses  the  Great 
constructed  a  canal  from  the  Nile  at  Bubastes, 
which  reached  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake 
Timsah.  Upon  this  canal  Rameses  built  his 
strong  towns,  Pithon  and  Rameses,  and  Israelites 
were  employed  in  building  these  cities.  This 
canal  was  constructed  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  horses  of  the  Hyksos  for  the  purpose  of 
plundering  Egyptian  territory,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly completed  in  the  14th  century  B.C.,  and 
was  in  use  at  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Necbo,  a 
king  of  Egypt,  who  reigned  about  600  years  B.C., 
is  said  to  have  commanded  some  Phoenicians  to 
sail  from  the  Red  Sea  to  tlie  Mediterranean, 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, — a  voyage  wljich 
they  accomplished  in  two  yean«.  If  the  Phoeni- 
cians really  did  complete  the  voyage,  they  antici- 
pated the  discovery  made  by  the  Portuguese  about 
2000  years  after.  Necho  entertainid  the  idea  of 
connecting  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas,  and 
with    this  view  he   commenced    extending    the 


their  personal  charms  by  the  use  of  musk  aad 
amber,  and  other  rich  perfumes. 

Soon  after  this  the  mighty  Roman  Empire  lA 
and  history  itself  is  blotted  out  for  a  number  of 
years.  Not  only  the  trade  with  India,  bat  In& 
itself,  was  completely  lost  to  the  western  worid. 
When,  after  some  centuries,  we  find  the  Geooof 
engaging  in  commerce  and  navigation,  a  net 
trade  route  had  been  opened  up  between  Isdii 
and  Europe. 

llie  design,  so  long  imagined,  of  connecting  tbr 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  by  a  canal,  TenMoei 
unaccomplished,  till  M.  de  Lesaeps  brought  bu 
wonderful  engineering  skill  and  persevenmoe  to 
bear  upon  the  work,  and  the  Suez  Canal  w» 
opened  for  navigation  17th  November  1869. 

The  Suez  Canal  starts  from  Port  Said,  40m3a 
east  of  the  Damietta  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  nua 
across  the  isthmus,  and  through  lakes  Meualcli. 
El  Ballah,  and  Timsah  (on  the  shores  of  vhii^ 
latter  stands  the  new  town  of  Ismailia),  *^ 
through  the  Bitter  Ijikes  to  Suez.    Its  total  leogti 


canal  of  Rameses,  though   he  succeeded  in  his  |  is  92  miles.     Its  actual  width  (over  the  grefitt 
j__r-_  -_i.. :_  j:^.-  .-i.  -_  ^._  _-  i.1  -  «ixx__    part  of  its  length)  does  not  permit  of  two  veaA 

passing  or  crossing  each  other  in  the  canal  iiaelf. 
but  there  are  numerous  sidings,  by  which  jeuA 
are  enabled  to  cro^s  one  another.  Vessels  measnriiif 
430  feet  in  length,  and  drawing  25  feet  9  inchcirf 
water,  have  safely  passed  through  the  canaL  '^ 
actual  cost  of  the  canal,  according  to  a  repot 
of  the  year  1877,  was  £17,618,729.  The  totil 
receipts,  from  all  sources,  of  the  Suez  Canal  0»- 
pany  in  the  vear  1877  amounted  to  £1.359.01 
and  the  expenditure  to  £1,169,549.  The  fin» 
year  in  which  the  receipts  exceeded  the  expense 
was  in  1872,  when  file  surplus  amounted  to 
£82,849.  In  1870,  491  vessels  of  486,615  t<Mi 
passed  through ;  in  1877, 1651  vessels  of  2,257,556 
tons ;  in  1882,  3198  vessels  of  7,122,125  ton*; 
and  total  receipts,  63,409,598  francs. 

The  isthmus  has  been  ascertained  to  con» 
of  fresh-water  formations,  passing  on  the  Bom 
side  into  marine  deposits  of  the  Red  Sea,  and » 
the  north  into  those  of  the  Mediterranean,   i" 
whole  of  the  service  of  the  canal  is  supplioJ?  /ro"* 
one  end  to  the  other,  by  a  fresh-water  ctoiJi 
leaving  the  Nile  near  Cairo.    For  70  miles  the 
ship  canal  is  carried   through  lakes,  ita  course 
being  marked  by  buoys,  and  the  bottom  hati^ 
been  dredged  to  the  requisite  depth ;  while  for3U 
miles  it  takes  the  form  of  a  land  ditch,  the  vftttf- 
way  being  cut  partly  through  sand  and  p^rtiJ 
through  clay.     The  prices  of  the  canal  shares  J*** 
fluctuated.     Their  nominal  value  is  500  f.  W 
were  quoted  in  1861,  438  f.  76  c. ;  in  1868  tli«j 
varied  from  220  f.  to  558  f. ;  in  1869,  the  ya[r» 
the  opening  of  the  canal,  they  rose  to  633  f-  50 1  j 
in  1875  they  were  at  875  f.;  in  1880  they  «» 
from  715  f.  to  1327  f.  50  c. ;  in  Judc  18«I  "^ 
were  quoted  at  1700  f. ;  from  that  period  twj 
rose  even  to  3500  f.    In  January  1884  therf?* 
selling  at  2015  f.  per  share.    In  1875  thcBntoB 


design  only  in  extending  it  as  far  as  the  Bitter 
I^kes. 

About  100  years  later,  Egypt  fell  under  the 
kings  of  Persia,  and  Darius  determined  upon 
completing  the  projects  of  Sesostris  and  Necho 
by  digging  a  canal  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Nile ;  but,  being  assured  by  the  engineers  of  the 
period  that  the  Red  Sea  was  higher  than  the 
Nile,  and  that  its  salt  water  would  overflow  and 
ruin  the  whole  land  of  Egypt,  he  abandoned  his 
purpuse. 

The  next  king  of  Egypt  who  gave  his  attention 
to  the  construction  of  a  Suez  Canal  was  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  who  reigned  about  300  years  B.C. 
He  dug  a  canal  from  a  branch  of  the  Nile  to 
Damietta,  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean.  This 
canal  was  100  feet  broad,  80  feet  deep,  and  10  or 
12  leagues  in  length,  extending,  in  fact,  to  the 
Bitter  Wells.  He  meant  to  have  continued  it  to 
the  Red  Sea,  but  desisted  from  fear  that  the  Red 
Sea  was  three  cubits  higher  than  the  laud  of 
Egypt.  That  this  canal,  though  deeper  than  that 
of  M.  de  Lesseps,  did  not  succeed,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  in  B.C.  277  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
changed  the  direction  of  Indian  trafiic.  Alex- 
andria was  now  made  the  port  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean side,  and  merchandise  from  Europe  was 
carried  thence  up  the  Nile  to  the  city  of  Coptus 
(probably  near  Keneh),  and  conveyed  across  the 
desert  from  thence  to  the  seaport  of  Myos-Hormos 
(probably  near  Cosseir)  on  the  Red  Sea.  On 
account  of  the  dangers  attending  this  port,  Phil- 
adelphus sent  an  army  to  construct  the  haven  of 
Berenice,  in  which  the  ships  engaged  in  Indian 
commerce  took  shelter.  Tra'Je  increased  enor- 
mously by  the  new  route,  and  Alexandria  became 
rich  and  famous.  The  father  of  Cleopatra  received 
a  prodigious  revenue  from  customs  alone.  After 
tiie  reduction  of  Egypt  and  Alexandria  by  the 
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Goyernment  bought    176,602  shares   from    the 
Khedive  for  £3,976,862. 

SUFFUR,  the  2d  month  of  the  Muhaimuadan 
year. 

SUFI,  by  some  aathon,  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  Sophos.  Others  point  to  the  Arabic  Snf, 
wool,  in  allusion  to  the  woollen  robes  worn  by  the 
majority  of  the  darvesh.  The  Sufi  philosophy  is 
called  Tasawwuf,  and  is  based  on  some  mystic 
verses  in  the  Koran  and  Hadis.  Its  main  principle 
is  that  there  is  no  real  existence  except  that  of 
God,  and  that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
universe  are  but  emanations  from  him,  and  tend 
ultimately  to  rcabsorption  in  him.  This  form 
of  doctrine  is  spoken  of  as  a  tariqat  or  path  (to 
8;\lvation),  the  disciple  as  a  traveller  (salik),  and 
the  manazil  are  the  various  stages  of  spiritual 
development.  It  is  a  religion  of  the  heart,  as 
opposed  to  formalism  and  ritualism.  Sufis  talk  of 
love  to  God,  of  union  with  God,  of  death  to  self, 
and  life  eternal  in  God ;  of  the  indwelling  in  man 
of  the  Spirit,  of  the  nullity  of  works  and  cere- 
monies, of  grace  and  spiritual  illumination,  and  of 
the  Logos. 

Jalal-ud-Dinsays,  in  the  Masnavi,  '  In  whatever 
place  we  set  our  foot,  we  are  always.  Lord,  within 
thy  resort.^  The  Sufi  creed  is  a  philosophy,  a 
pantheism.  The  whole  visible  creation  is  the 
outward  manifestation  of  the  invisible  Being 
^whose  spirit  \b  diffused  everywhere  through  it. 
The  first  stage  of  a  Sufi  disciple  is  styled  Shai^yat 
or  Law,  in  which  he  practises  all  the  external  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  religion.  Tariqat,  from  Tariq, 
meaning  a  path,  way,  or  direction,  is  the  second 
stage,  in  which  the  aisciple  discards  the  outward 
forms  of  relifi:ion,  and  devotes  himself  to  the  mental 
worship  of  ^e  deity.  The  third  stage  is  Haqiqat, 
from  Haq,  the  All-nighteous.  It  means  the  state 
of  truth,  and  is  a  condition  accompanied  by  a 
preternatural  knowledge  or  meditation,  obtained 
by  the  devotee  through  a  long  meditation  on  God. 
The  fourth  stage  is  the  Marifat,  from  Arif ,  to  know, 
and  is  attained  by  long  and  painful  fasts,  dwelling 
in  solitary  deserto,  seeing  only  his  teacher.  Few 
survive  the  severities  of  this  ptage.  But  when  it 
is  reached,  the  soul,  absorbed  into  the  divine 
essence,  is  again  with  Grod.  But  the  purified  Sufi 
may  partake  of  the  nature  of  God,  which  is  termed 
JamS,  and  signifies  that  mild  and  gentle  beauty 
ivhich  loves  to  do  good  and  hurts  not.  Or  he 
may  be  intoxicated  with  the  wine  of  the  divine 
love,  and  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Jalal  or  consuming  glory  of  the  deity ;  in  which 
state  he  is  full  of  wrath  with  the  iniquities  of  the 
world,  and  if  provoked  to  imprecations,  they  take 
inunediate  e£fect.  Or  he  may  pass  from  one  stage 
to  another,  may  at  one  time  assert  that  God  is  in 
his  sleep,  and  then  fall  back  into  the  condition  of 
ordinary  mortals,  trusting  that  God  will  forgive 
him  his  sins  and  make  his  latter  days  righteous. 
The  Sufi  spiritualist  is  often  almost  with  views 
appropriate  to  eastern  pantheistic  ideas,  but  with 
many  almost  atheistic,  a  sort  of  esoteric  doctrine. 
There  are  many  sects,  tracing  their  tenets  to  par- 
ticular founders,  whose  views  they  are  supposed 
to  hold.  Some  of  them  have  attained  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  highest  spiritual  exaltation ;  but 
some  of  the  darvesh  or  fakirs  are  degraded  beings, 
and  in  British  India  are  held  in  great  disesteem. 
Also  many  of  the  educated  classes  in  Persia  accept 
Sufi  doctrines,  adopting  a' mystical  pantheism  and 
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spiritual  love  in  secret,  outwardly  conforming  to 
Muhammadanism. 

Sufi  spiritualism,  though  contrary  to  materialism, 
has  in  reality  much  in  unison.  Sufi  doctrines  are 
principally  held  amongst  the  partisans  of  Ali,  and 
out  of  it  grew  the  belief  in  the  infusion  of  divinity 
in  Ali.  Evidences  of  its  antiquity  may  be  found 
in  the  annals  of  almost  every  ancient  and  civilised 
race.  The  Sufi  were  called  by  the  Guebres  (Gabr), 
Wahia-daran,  Roushan-dil,  etc. ;  by  the  Hindus, 
Gnaneshwar  and  Atma-gnani.  Among  the  Greeks 
they  became  PlatoniBts,  and  have  continued  up 
to  the  present  time.  The  number  of  Muhammadan 
sects  is  considerable.  As  a  broad  distinction,  they 
are  generally  classed  as  Shiah  and  as  Simni,  but 
the  six  bodies  of  sectarians  who  oppose  the  Sunni 
are  classed  by  them  as  Rafziah,  Kharjiah,  Jabriah, 
Kadriah,  Jahmiah,  and  Marjiah,  each  of  whom  are 
broken  up  into  smaller  bodies.  Before  the  end  of 
the  1st  century,  the  ascetic  turn  and  the  theosophy 
inseparable  therefrom,  a  combination  styled  among 
the  Arabs  Sufi,  had  arisen.  This  made  rapid 
strides ;  and  in  the  end  of  the  3d  century  was 
already,  itself,  the  subject  of  learned  works,  and 
the  Muhammadan  world  has  carried  this  system 
to  the  utmost  extreme.  Their  Sufi  outstnp  in 
every  point  of  view  both  the  Hindu  Jogi  and  the 
Christian  monks.  The  asceticism  of  the  Sufi  is 
more  systematic,  their  pantheistic  teaching  deeper 
and  more  consistent,  and  their  vices  more  enor- 
mous, than  those  of  any  other  people.  Spinoza 
and  Schelling  are  left  far  behind  oy  Ilm  Arabi. 

Tails  Abu  Abd  -  ur  -  Rahman  died  a.h.  102 
(a.d.  720).  He  was  the  friend  of  Zain-ul-Abidin, 
grandson  of  AIL  He  was  a  pupil  of  Abu  itvniyra, 
the  most  devout  of  Mahomed^s  friends,  and  of 
Ibn  Abbas,  renowned  alike  for  his  profound 
learning  and  for  his  spotless  life.  Taiis  was  the 
founder  of  a  school  of  disciples  whom  he  trained 
in  mortification,  poverty,  contempt  of  the  world, 
and  the  various  spiritual  arts  and  devout  practices 
of  the  contemplative  life.  It  was  he  who  first 
adopted  the  high  cap  of  suf,  woollen  stuff,  from 
which  the  term  Sufi  originated,  and  the  Ehirqa 
or  long  patched  robe,  which  is  their  distinctive 
habit.  Amone  his  followers  has  been  Ibn-us- 
Sammak,  an  eloquent  preacher,  who  said,  'Fear 
God  as  though  you  haid  never  obeyed  him,  and 
hope  in  him  as  though  you  had  never  sinned 
against  him.* 

Fazl  Abu  Ali  Talikani,  of  Khorasan,  lived  in 
the  2d  century  of  the  Hijira.  He  commenced 
life  as  a  robber,  but  while  on  the  watch  on  one 
occasion,  he  overheard  a  verse  of  the  Koran,  which 
awed  him  so  that  he  was  instantly  converted,  and 
became  widely  celebrated  for  his  sanctity  and  works. 
On  one  occasion  he  said  to  Harun-ur-Rashid,  *•  Oh, 
Khalifah,  I  have  only  detached  myself  from  this 
little  world,  but  you  have  detached  yourself  from 
the  worid  which  shall  endure  for  ever/ 

Fazl's  successor  as  the  head  of  the  order  was 
Bashr  (Bishr),  the  barefooted,  who  was  converted 
in  Baghdad  by  a  dream. 

Zu  un  Nun,  a  native  of  Egypt,  lived  in  the 
3d  century,  and  his  tomb  at  Cairo  still  attracts 
pilgrims.  He  courageously  rebuked  wickedness 
m  high  places.  He  scourged  himself;  was  in 
chains  and  bondage. 

Husn-uI-Hillaj,  who  was  martyred  at  Baghdad 
A.H.  303  (a.d.  915),  founded  a  school,  which  sub- 
sequently attained  to  great  influence. 
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SUFI. 


SUGAR. 


In  the  4th  century  also  there  lived  the  famed 
Abd-ul-Kadar  Ghil^,  the  doctor  Mohi-ud-Din- 
ibn-ul-Arabiya-uI-Maghrabi,  and  also  Umar-ibn- 
ur-Ridh,  author  of  a  celebrated  Dewan.  He 
fasted  for  three  or  four  days,  and  was  subject  to 
ecstasies  or  Wajd.  He  taught  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will,  and  was  put  to  death  with  droum- 
stances  of  revoltinff  cruelty,  on  the  accusation  of 
teaching  Christianity  in  a  covert  manner. 

Farid-ud-Din  Attar,  author  of  the  Find  Nama, 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Pirs,  and  the  Mantiq-ut-Taer. 
He  had  a  biographer  in  Daulat  Shah  of  ^amarcand. 
He  was  bom  a.h.  513 ;  but  one  day  he  spoke 
harshly  to  a  darvesh,  who  rebuked  him  so  as  to  sub- 
due Farid,  who  entered  the  monastery  of  Rukn-ud- 
Din  Asaf ,  and  attained  a  high  degree  of  spirituality. 
He  was  martyred  by  the  Hoghul  invaders  under 
Chengiz  Khan. 

Jalal-ud-Din  Rumi,  commonly  entitled  Maulana, 
also  Maulana  Rumi.  His  father  was  Baha-ud-Din, 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Abubakr,  successor  of  Maho- 
med. His  mother  was  a  princess  of  the  royal  house 
of  Khorasan.  He  was  bom  a.h.  603  (a.d.  1205^. 
When  Jalal-ud-Din  was  five  years  old,  Baha-ua- 
Din  left  Balkh,  after  denouncing  the  innovations 
there  in  the  religion.  He  went  to  Baghdad,  where 
he  rebuked  the  khalif ;  then  on  to  Mecca,  and 
finally  settled  in  Qonya,  the  ancient  Iconium, 
whose  monarch  he  also  rebuked ;  and  he  died  a.h. 
628.  After  his  demise,  Jalal-ud-Din  studied  in 
Aleppo  and  Damascus,  particularly  following  the 
philosophy  of  Al  Gazzali,  his  teacher  being  Shaikh 
Dyed  Burhan-ud-Din,  a  pupil  of  his  father  and  an 
anchorite  of  great  renown,  and  from  him  Jala! 
was  instmcted  in  the  mysteries  of  mute  reality  and 
ecstasy,  and  the  science  spoken  of  in  Koran  xviii. 
64.  He  afterwards  assumed  the  rectorship  of 
his  father^s  college  in  Qonya,  where  he  abode  till 
his  death.  His  son  Baha-ud-Din  survived  him. 
At  his  funeral,  mourners  of  all  creeds  and  of 
various  nations  attended  his  remains  to  the  grave. 
He  died  at  sundown,  Sunday,  t^th  Jamadi-ul- 
Althir,  A.H.  672  (16th  December  a.d.  1273),  68 
years  old.  In  the  religious  dances  of  the  darvesh, 
he  introduced  instrumental  music,  the  flute,  the 
rebec,  the  drum,  and  the  tambourine.     He  says — 

'  Learn  what  are  the  terms  of  the  Musalman's  creed, — 
Fasting,  pilgrimage,  prayer,  and  alms.* 

'  Thus,  when  self -abased,  man's  spirit 

From  each  earthly  tie 
Bises  disenthralled  to  inherit 

Immortality.' 

Sad  -  ud  -  Din  Mahmud,  of  Shahbistari,  near 
Tabreez,  lived  in  a.h.  717  (a.d.  1317).  16  questions 
were  received  from  Amir  Syed  Husaini  of  Herat 
on  the  Sufi  doctrines,  and  Sad-ud-Din  was  chosen 
by  his  sect  to  answer  them.  This  he  did  in  verse, 
and  his  book  is  called  the  Gulshan-i-Raz  or  Mystic 
Rose  Garden.  Little  is  known  of  the  writer.  In 
his  answer  to  the  18th  question  he  says — 

'  The  spiritual  world  is  infinite, 
How  can  finite  words  attain  to  it  ? 
How  can  the  mvsteries  beheld  in  ecstatic  vision 
Be  interpreted  by  spoken  words  ? 
When  mystics  treat  of  these  mysteries, 
They  interpret  them  by  types.' 

On  this  point,  however,  the  outside  world  will 
regard  it,  to  say  the  least,  as  unfortunate  that  the 
Sufi  should  employ,  in  telling  of  their  love  of  God, 
all  the  expressions  usually  adopted  when  de- 
scribing the  beauties  of  a  mistress,  the  joys  of 
sexual  Tove,  and  pleasures  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 


The  Sufi  rest  all  their  system  of  monlitjiipQa 
the  practice  of  divine  love,  and  ihe  daryesb  ind 
fakirs  are  their  expounders. 

M.  Dozy  says  the  influence  of  Safism  is  nther 
increasing  than  diminishing  in  Turkish  proTinoH, 
and  M.  de  Kremer  considers  it  the  prepbndentiitg 
element  in  Muhammadan  civilisation. 

In  Constantinople  they  have  200  moDasteneg, 
and  there  are  3:2  distinct  orders  m  Tarkn. 
They  are  styled  fakirs,  and  constitute  thoTon^Uj 
organized  bodies,  minutely  discriminated  um 
each  other.  Every  school,  every  brotheihood,  b 
its  own  distinctive  teaching  and  technicslitieg,  is 
peculiar  practices  and  observances,  its  great  ma 
and  founders,  its  saints  and  doctors.  Within  tk 
19th  century,  owing  to  Sufi  efforts,  Molwi- 
madanism  has  had  a  revival  in  Turkey.  A  sj^ 
of  primary  schools  has  been  established,  and  & 
present  generation  has  been  taught  to  regard  tke 
ordinances  with  reverence.  Sufi  doctrioes  h» 
been  but  little  avowed  in  British  India.  MoiU 
Sbah,  a  saint  and  poet,  died  at  Lahore,  A.E  KH 
(A.D.  1661-62),  and  Fatima,  daughter  of  Sfal 
Jahan,  erected  a  tomb  over  him. — BurtmCsScitk, 
p.  406}  Westminster  Review,  1869;  MalM 
Persia,  li.  pp.  382-445 ;  Home  and  Foreign  Rirkt, 
iv.  p.  571 ;  W.  5.  LiUy  in  Cont  Rtv.,  Angis 
1883;  GuUhan-i-Raz,     See  Zikkir. 

SUFI-SUFIYANA,  fabric  of  sUk  and  dm 
mixed,  lawful  for  Muhammadans  to  wear. 

SUFOORA,  Moses'  wife  Zipporah. 

SUGAR. 


Soola,  Sakar, 

Gula,   . 

Acuc&r, 

Sachar, 

Barkara, 

Azucar, 

Socker, 

Sakkarai, 

Panchadara, 


.Pcsi. 

SiKL 


Sf 

Til 


Shakkar,  Ar.,  Guj.,  Hind. 

Kyan, Bdbic. 

Shih-mih-sha-Vang,  Ghik. 
Sukker,  ....  Dan. 
Sttiker,      .     .     .     .    DuT. 

Snore, Fb. 

Zuoker,  ....  Gxa. 
Sakxar,  Sakkari,  .  .  Gr. 
Zucchero,  ....  It. 
Saccharam,  .     .     .      Lat. 

The  commercial  sugars  of  Asia  are  chie^ytte 
products  of  the  Saccharum  officinarum,  S.  Sioeos. 
Phoenix  sylvestris,  Borassus  flabelliformis,  Goe» 
nucifera,  Arenga  saccharifera,  Nips  frutkfiAr 
and  Sorghum  saccharatum. 

Coevd  with  the  use  of  other  vegetable  prodoca 
for  domestic  purposes  in  India,appear8  to  hare  beet 
the  employment  of  the  juice  of  the  sngw-ow; 
though  it  would  not  seem  that  ^q  anciente  g* 
sessed  any  knowledge  of  the  process  by  »w* 
this  saccharine  matter  js  converted  into  *  crjSW' 
lized  substance.  But  Marco  Polo,  who  trarelW 
in  the  east  in  the  year  1250,  found  abundance « 
sugar  produced  in  the  province  oi  Bengal ; «» 
from  the  ahnost  univei^  growth  of  thecaaea 
that  province  at  the  first  occupation  of  tiie  coun^ 
by  the  British,  there  is  good  reason  for  belienn? 
that  its  culture  had  rapidly  extended  at  a  '^ 
early  period.  From  the  earnest  Eim)pean  rn^ 
course  with  India,  sugar,  in  a  great  ^^.f 
forms,  was  met  with  in  daily  use.  No  HiDflfl 
lives  without  it,  either  as  crystallized  oi  w  <**** 
called  jagari.  Upon  the  first  possession  of  Calcotti 
by  the  E.  I.  Company,  there  was  a  flourishing  «J 
port  trade  in  sugar  to  the  Indian  coaato,  sowc* 
the  Eastern  Islands,  and  a  few  porta  u^-^^'*^.^ 
Persia,  to  the  extent  of  about  1500  tons;  wlu» 
the  local  consumption  of  the  article  was  enoniK)*^ 
The  quality  of  this  sugar  was,  however,  Te^ 
ferior ;  and  about  the  year  1776  sowe  nflBitf««wi 
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SUGAR-GANDY. 

t^iemptfi  were  made  to  introduce  into  India  the 
amaica  mode  of  growing  the  cane  and  manufac- 
iring  the  sugar. 

In  China,  from  unknown  times,  the  people  have 
manufactured  sugar  both  from  the  sugar-cane  and 
rom  the  sorgo-cane.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
W-Taung,  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  the  method  of 
oiling  the  crushed  cane  was  introduced  into 
ize-cbuen  and  other  parte  of  China  from  Turke- 
bftn  or  Central  Asia.  Hence,  in  China,  sugar  is 
ailed  taug,  the  name  of  the  dynasty  being  com- 
bined with  the  radical  for  food. 

In  Europe,  cane-sugar  has  been  largely  sup- 
lemented  by  that  manufactured  from  beet-root. 
>ne  ton  of  beet-root  is  said  to  yield  about  100  lbs. 
tf  raw  or  55  lbs.  of  refined  sugar.  The  importe 
nto  Great  Britain  were  from — 
year.  JSugar-cane— tons.  Beet-root— tons, 

1877.  ....      144,119     ....       e87,M2 

1878,  ....      168,836     ....       566,361 

In  1882,  there  were  about  1,925,000  acres 
inder  sugar-cane  in  India,  and  168,700  acres 
mder  date-palm,  besides  an  area  of  17,000  acres 
inder  palmyra  and  cocoanut  in  the  Madras  Presid- 
ency, from  which  sugar  is  made.  Of  the  total 
irea  under  sugar-cane,  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces alone  comprise  921,000  acres;  the  Pwija^, 
U3,000  acres ;  Bengal,  185,000  acres  ;  and  Oudh, 
146,000  acres.  Next  to  these  come  the  Central 
Provinces  with  94,000  acres,  and  the  Bombay 
Presidency  with  89,000  acres ;  the  Madras  Presid- 
ency shows  only  34,000  acres,  and  the  remaining 
provinces  have  returned  comparatively  small  areas. 
Of  the  total  area  under  date-palm  utilized  for 
lugar-making,  Bengal  had  131,000  acres :  and  next 
Bomes  Mysore,  then  Madras,  Burma,  and  Bombay, 
with  areas  respectively.of  29,000,  4000,  3708,  and 

1000  acres.  j  a-      t 

The  imports  into  and  exporte  from  India  of 
BUgar  and  sugar-candy  have  been  as  under  :— 

Imported  into  India.      I     Exported  from  India. 


SUGAR-CANE. 


Yoar. 
1875-76 

1878-79 
1882-83 


Cwt. 
610,524 
918,202 
672,672 


Ba.       I    Year. 
89,39,283b875-76 
1,47,75,6636878-79 
1,08,69,61011882-83 


Cwt 
107,288 
51,043 


Bs. 

11,04,274 

6,96,792 


1,207,423167,86,420 


Pingfa  sugar  is  the  name  given  to  pounded  siu;ar- 
canay.  Pingfa  means  cxystal  flowers,  ana  is 
applied  to  this  sort  because  it  is  the  Ping-t'ang  or 
candied  sugar  made  fine.  It  was  formerly  carried 
to  the  United  States  and  to  India. 

SUGAR-CANE, 


Kassib  ehakar, .     .  Abab. 
Kan-che,  ....   Ohin. 
Chuh-ohe,  Tih-che,       ,, 
Ghanna,  Ganda,    .  Deeh. 
Oonfl,  Gundari,      .     GUJ. 


Nai,  Nai-ahakar,   .  Hikd. 
Kumad,  Ukh,  Ikh,      „ 
Shakkar, .    .     .    ,   Pebs. 
Kairam-boo,      .    .'    Tak. 
Sherakoo,      .    .    .     Tel. 


Of  the  imports,  four-fifths  from  Mauritius,  one- 
fifth  from  China  and  Straits.  The  great  bulk  mto 
Bombay,  a  small  part  into  Burma,  smaller  mto 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Sind.  The  exports,  m  the 
form  of  sugar,  sugar-candy,  molasses,  jagan,  gur, 
etc.,  were  chiefly  to  Great  Britain.  Large  quantities 
of  sugar  are  made  from  the  juice  of  the  palmyra 
palm  in  the  Jaffna  Peninsula,  Ceylon,  chiefly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Point  Pedro,  the  agent  iised 
to  prevent  fermentation  being  coralline,  a  little 
of  which  is  put  into  each  chatty.  The  coarse 
black  sugar  which  results  from  evaporation  over 
fire,  is  poured  into  minute  olah  baskets  (made  of 
plaited  leaves  of  the  palmyra),  and  exiK)rted 
mainly  to  Pondicherry,  where  it  is  refined  and 
crystallized.  The  natives  of  the  interior  obtain  a 
sugar,  the  cakes  of  which  very  much  resemble  the 
maple  sugar  of  North  America,  from  the  kittul 
palm,  Caryota  urens. 

SUGAR-CANDY. 
Ping-Vang,  .    .    .   Chin.  I  Shakr-kand, .    .    .  Hind. 
Chini,      ....  Hind.  | 

Is  made  in  China  by  crystallizing  the  raw  sugar ; 
the  best  comes  from  Foh-kien,  called  Chin-chew, 
from  which  province,  especially  through  the  port 
of  Amoy,  the  exportation  is  likely  to  increase 


The  sugar-cane,  Saccharum  officinarum,  X.,  S. 
violaceum.  Toss.,  and  S.  Sinense,  Roxh.,  thrives 
from  the  equator  to  the  32d  parallel  of  latitude. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  grasses,  from  8  to  12 
feet  in  height,  and  acquiring  a  diameter  of  one  to 
two  inches ;  the  sugar  Deine  contained  in  the  loose 
cellular  juicy  pith  with  which  the  stalk  is  filled.  The 
sugar-cane  of  India  was  introduced  into  Arabia, 
Europe,  Africa,  W.  Indies,  andMauritius.  The  men- 
tion made  of  it  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  down  to 
the  Christian  era,  is  simply  that  of  a  sweet  cane,  or 
of  a  fine  kind  of  honey  found  in  an  Indian  reed. 
Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
was  the  first  who  made  known  the  existence  of 
the  sugar-cane  in  the  western  world ;  and  from 
his  time  it  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  Varro, 
Dioscorides,  and  others.     Herodotus  alludes  to 
*  honey  made  by  the  hands  of  men.*    Lucan  speaks 
of  the  sweet  juice  expressed  from  reeds,  which 
the  people  of  India  were  fond  of  drinking,  and 
which  rliny  calls  saccharine.     Still  later,  Anian, 
in  his  Periplus  of  the  Red  Sea,  alludes  to  the 
honey  from  reeds  called  sacchar,  as  an  article  of 
trade  between  the  Indian  ports  and  the  countries  of 
the  Red  Sea.  Sugar-cane  was  found  in  the  Crusades 
growing  in  the  meadows  about  Tripoli  in  Syria ; 
and  mention  is'  made  by  a  writer  of  that  day  of 
eleven  camels  loaded  with  sugar  being  taken  by 
the  Crusaders. 

Will  and  Fresenius,  of  the  Gressen  laboratory, 
give  the  inorganic  elements  of  Otaheite  cane  as — 
silica,  47-75;  soluble  matters,  32-35;.  phosphate 
of  peroxide  of  iron,  4*45  ;  phosphate  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  8-95 ;  carbonate  of  lime,  4*10 ;  mag- 
nesia, 8 '90  ;  carbonaceous  matters  and  loss,  3-50. 
The  32  per  cent,  of  soluble  matters  consisted  of 
potash,  10-05;  sulphuric  acid  combined  princi- 
pally with  potash,  8*40 ;  chlorine  in  combination 
with  soda  as  common  salt,  4 ;  soda,  2*65 ;  gela- 
tinous silica  in  combination  with  potash,  2*55 ; 
carbonic  acid  combined  with  potash  and  soda, 
I'lO;  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  potash, 
0-85 ;  loss,  2-40. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  it,  some  used  only 
as  fruit,  others  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  an 
acre  of  cane  yielding  six  tons  of  sugar;  but  in 
the  little  advanced  countries,  in  the  absence  of 
machinery  and  of  scientific  appliances,  where  the 
rough  sugar  press  or  sugar  mill  is  used,  much  of 
the  juice  of  the  cane  is  left  in  the  refuse.    At 
places  the  mill  is  dispensed  with,  the  cane  being 
cut  into  thin  slices,  and  the  saccharine  contents 
of  its  cells  extracted  by  bringing  the  slices  into 
contact  with  water  at  an  elevated  temperature. 
The  water  extracts  only  the  soluble  substances 
contained  in  the  juice  of  the  plant,  while  most  of 
the  impurities — which  in  the  ordinary  process 
pass  into  the  juice,  and  must  be  subsequently  re- 
moved at  great  expense — are  left  in  the  unbroken 
cells  of  the   cane,  and  do  not  contaminate  the 
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juice.     By  this  process,  it  is  said,  the  extraction    the  time  the  cane  is  placed  in  the  pulpefaciorto 
can  be  carried  so  far  that  95  per  cent  of  all  the  !  the  moment  when  it  leaves  the  conoentraior  in 

>*^*«1  "  ^  *  A  a\  ■    1  iB  #  A  11*  1  *^         *  *1  1 


sugar  contained  in  the  cane  is  passed  into  the 
clarifier,  while  the  best  roller  miiJs  at  present  in 
use  do  not  extract  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
sugar  contained  in  the  cane.  The  diffusion  pro- 
cess thus  not  only  improves  the  quality  of  the 
sugar,  but  produces  an  increased  out-turn  of  20 
per  cent. 

In  Oudh,  three  presses  are  in  use, — the  Panjabi, 
the  Bairam,  and  the  Tantia.     In  the  Panjabi  mill, 


the  form  of  ciystallized  sugar,  it  is  Bsid,  do  not 
occupy  more  than  one  hour,  as  against  some  6  to 
12  hours  with  the  ordinary  process,  and  its  at- 
tendant drawbacks. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  sugar-cane  in  Indo, 
some  used  only  as  a  fruit.  For  instance,  in  the 
N.W.  Provinces  and  Oudh,  the  thnn,  paanda,isd 
kala  ghanna  are  edible  ;  and  for  making  sugiriR 
dhaunr,  dikchan,  matna,  padara,  and  nikkii 

Other  varieties  mentioned  in  Benarei  and  I 


the  canes  are  crushed  whole,  and  the  produce  is 

greater ;  it  is  costly,  and  difficult  to  keep  in  order.  Oudh  are   barokha,    katara,    khusyar,  khink 

The  Tantia  mill  is  in  common  use,  and  consists  of  munga,  reora,  rukra,  saranti. 

a  mortar  of  hard  wood,  a  pestle,  a  boom  to  which        In  the  Lahore  district  is  a  purple  cane,  cay 

the  cattle  are  yoked,  and  another  boom  connect-  kumad  kala ;  a  hard,  thin  cane,  called  kusai 


ing  the  cattle  beam  and  the  pestle. 

Mr.  Bonne  fin  claims  to  extract  the  whole  of  the 
saccharine  matter  from  the  cane,  to  prevent  fer- 
mentation, to  thoroughly  clear  ihe  syrup  of  all 
suspended  matters  ready  for  filtration,  to  com- 
pletely purify  the  juice  by  filtration,  and  to  make 
direct  from  the  cane  only  pure  white,  refined  sugar. 
Mr.  Bonnefin  does  away  with  the  cane  mill,  and 
substitutes  for  it  what  he  calls  a  *  pulpefactor,^ 
which  consists  of  a  series  of  vertical  saws,  which 
rapidly  cut  the  bundles  of  canes  into  slices.  The 
cut  cane  falls  into  a  disintegrator  placed  beneath 
the  saw  frame,  and  in  which  the  cane  is  quickly 
reduced  to  a  fine  pulp.  It  is  afterwards  passed 
between  a  pair  of  rollers,  and  the  whole  percentage 
of  the  juice  extracted.  The  juice  is  then  mixed, 
gallon  by  gallon,  as  it  is  produced,  with  a  proper 
proportion  of  lime,  and  passed  over  a  continuous 
*  preparatory'  which  consists  of  a  long  and  broad 
table  having  a  corrugated  or  furrowed  surface, 
heat  being  applied  underneath.  There  are  a 
series  of  pockets  at  intervals  in  the  corrugations, 
and  as  the  juice  flows  along,  the  impurities  held 
in  suspension  are  deposited  by  gravity,  and  become 
collected  in  the  pockets,  or  catchpits,  from  whence 
they  are  cleared  out  at  intervals.  The  juice  travels 
backwards  ^md  forwards  for  a  long  distance 
through  the  corrugations,  finally  arriving  at  the 
outlet  in  a  favourable  condition,  both  as  regards 
quality  and  temperature,  for  filtration.  This  pro- 
cess is  effected  in  a  filter  specially  devised  by  Mr. 
Bonnefin,  and  which  consists  of  a  series  of  metal 
rings  covered  with  india-rubber,  and  placed  hori- 
zontally in  a  press.  Over  each  alternate  ring— 
the  internal  diameter  of  which  is  12  inches — is  hung 
a  filter-cloth  made  of  pure  unspun  cotton  of  the 
finest  fibre.  The  rings  and  cloths,  to  the  required 
number,  which  varies  according  to  the  rate  of 
filtration  desired,  are  closely  pressed  and  held  to- 
gether by  screws,  and  the  syrup  is  pumped  into 
the  press.  It  passes  through  the  whole  series  of 
rings  and  cloths,  the  solid  impurities  being  inter- 
cepted and  retained  by  that  portion  of  each  filter- 
cloth  which  covers  the  opening  in  the  ring,  while 
the  syrup  passes  by  capillary  attraction  through 
the  surrounding  portions  of  the  cloths,  and  is 
delivered  in  a  perfectly  clear  and  pure  condition 
at  the  outlet  The  pure  juice  as  it  leaves  the  filter- 
press  is  conducted  either  to  the  ordinary  vacuum 
pan  or  to  the  more  rapid  and  effective  evaporator 
and  concentrator  designed  by  Mr.  Bonnefin.  In 
the  evaporator  the  juice  is  rapidly  deprived  of 
such  water  as  it  may  contain,  while  in  the  con- 
centrator it  is  as  rapidly  broaght  into  the  condi- 
tion of  sound  sugar.    AU  these  operations,  from 


lahori,  another  called  kata,  and  others,  the  pbi 
of  which  were  obtained  from  Jalandhv  ni 
Saharunpur.  In  Gujranwalla  are  three  hoki 
cane,  daula,  treda,  and  chinkha.  Daola  or  wiift 
is  the  best,  treda  is  yellowish,  chinkha,  wfaici|i 
reddish  and  small,  produces  good  kand  and  ^ 

A  large  variety  in  Canton  has  a  baml)oo-liki 
appearance,  but  a  smaller  variety  is  coltint^ 
largely  for  making  sugar,  and  to  be  eaten  utM 
in  Sze*chuen,  Ho -nan,  Foh-kien,  and  Canton. 

Tahiti  has  eight  varities. 

Sugar-cane  in  W.  Oudh  is  planted  in  Febnnrf 
and  March,  irrigated  from  one  to  three  times  b^ 
the  rains,  and  the  cutting  begins  about  the  midiSr 
of  November.  The  cuttings  used  for  planting  mj 
be  of  all  parts  of  the  cane. 

Ukh  or  Ikh  generally  applies  only  to  the  crop, 
the  other  names  to  the  cane. — CaL  Cat  Ex.^  186i. 
Mad.  Ex,  Jur,  Rep.;  Les  Anglais  et  r/nd«,p.24S; 
Faulkner,  iii.  p.  113  ;  PowefL  _ 

SUGRIHITA  NAMNA  ARYA  CRHAXAKT- 
ASYA  is  a  phrase  of  constant  occorrenoe  in  tk 
Sanskrit  dramas,  and  indicates  the  importisct 
attached,  not  to  well-sounding,  but  to  lnckj« 
propitious  appellations.  This  supentitioo  «* 
common  amongst  the  ancient  nations  of  Epi^ 
and,  according  to  Cicero,  care  was  taken  in^ 
lustration  of  Uie  people,  that  those  who  coodnct^ 
the  victims,  and  on  the  fonnation  of  the  amj. 
that  the  first  soldier  on  the  muster-roll,  diowp 
have  auspicious  names.  Cum  imperator  exflo- 
turn,  censor  populmn  lustraret,  bonis  nominiw 
qui  hostias  ducerent,  eligebantur,  quod  jdeina 
delectu  consules  observant,  ut  primus  miles » 
bono  nomine. — Hind.  Tkeat.  ii.  p.  160.  , 

SUGRIVA,  a  monkey  prince  and  frie^  « 
Rama.  He  was  dethroned  by  his  brother  BaMi 
but  the  latter  was  killed,  and  Sugriva  restored « 
king  of  Kishkindhya.— 2)oifiK)n.    See  Vishnj 

SUHAIorSahaL  There  are  four  firand  offica* 

of  the  government  of  Mewar,  viz.  the  P^'^' 
or  prime  minister ;  Buki^,  commander  of  ^ 
forces ;  Surutnama,  keeper  of  the  records;  &««*» 
keeper  of  the  signet,  or  rather,  who  make*  »* 
monogrammatic  signet,  Suhai,  to  all  deeds,  grsots, 
etc. — Tod's  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  479.  .. 

SUHAILEA.  Hind.  A  eong  of  jor-  ^ 
Homage.  ._ 

SUHAILI,  Arab.,  from  SahiUh,  a  sea-sbojj 
a  name  given  to  the  African  races  ^^^^j?^^ 
the  coast  to  the  south  and  north  of  the  Stt«» 
Bab-ul-Mandab;  also  applied  to  those  on  »f 
Morocco  coasts,  known  to  Europe  w  **^' 
from  Portuguese  Ripa,  a  shore.  ,  ^ 

SUHOYUM,    Kash.    A  burning  grooDd'^ 
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ioned  by  Abul  Fazl  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari.  It  lies 
lear  the  village  of  Nichi-Hama,  in  the  pargaoa 
if  Mnchipora,  at  the  north- west  end  of  the  valley 
»f  Kashmir,  where  the  plain  ia  about  6100  feet  in 
lei^t.  Flames  frequently  issue  from  the  spot — 
Vigne. 

8UIDi£,  the  hog  family  of  mammals,  viz. 
irtiodactyla,  Otcen.  Tribe,  Qierodia,  Blyth. 
The  pig  and  hippopotamus. 

J^aiit.  Suidse,  pigs. 

Oen.  Sus  Indicus,  Schinz,  Indian  wild  boar. 

S.  crisiataa,  Wagm. 
S.  vittatns,  SchL 

ZlMf  .    .    .    Braoulpur. 

landi, Can. 

Ifikka,  Jewadi,  .    .      „ 
i^addi,   .    .  Gond,  Marb. 


S.  Bcropha,  Linri.^  Bt-uth^ 

mi. 


Sur,  Bora  janwtr, 
Dakar,     .    .    . 
Pandi,      .    .    . 


Hind. 

Mahr. 

Tkl. 


Ceylon,  all  India,  up  to  12,000  feet. 

Sus  Bengalensis,  Blyth,  ^  and  S.  Neilgherriensis, 
^ray,    Qu.  Vartt,  of  S.  Indicus,  Schinz, 
S.  Malayanus,  Blyth  y  Tenasserim. 
S.  Zeylanensis,  Blyih^  Ceylon. 
S.  Andamanensis,  Blyth^  Andamans. 
S.  Babyrussa,  Blyth^  Babyroussa,  Malayana. 
S.  Papuensis,  Blyth^  New  Guinea. 

Porculia  salvania,  Hodgs,^  Horsf,^  pigmy  hog. 
Dhoio  Bar,  .    .    .   HiVD.  |  Sano-banel,    .    .    Nepal. 
Nepal  and  Sikkim  Terai,  Assam,  Bhutan. 

Hippopotamus  amphibius,  X.,  H.  Liberieusis, 
Morton,  both  of  Africa. 

SUIGAM,  a  Native  State  in  Gujerat,  bounded 
>ii  the  north  and  east  by  Wao  State,  on  the  south 
t>y  Chadchat  State,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Salt 
Desert  or  Runn.  Area,  161  square  miles ;  pop- 
ulation (1872),  10,104  persons.  The  territory 
was,  about  a.d.  1450,  granted  to  Pachanji,  the 
jTOungest  son  of  Rana  Sangaji,  and,  like  Wao,  is 
subdivided  amongst  a  numerous  independent 
bhayad  or  brotherhood.  Like  their  brethren  of 
Wao,  the  chiefs  of  Suigam  were  noted  freebooters, 
itnd  in  the  early  part  of  the  19  th  century  gave 
every  assistance  to  the  Khosa  in  their  predatory 
raids. — Imp,  Gaz. 

SUJATA,  a  girl  of  a  village  on  the  banks  of 
bhe  Nairanjara,  who  gave  food  to  Sakya  as  he  sat 
tinder  the  bodhi  tree,  where  he  became  a  Buddha. 

SUKEIT,  an  ancient  Rajput  principality  which 
came  under  the  British  Government  by  the  treaty 
of  Lahore.  In  1864,  full  sovereignty  was  con- 
ceded to  the  raja  Oogur  Sein,  his  heirs  and  those 
3f  his  brothers  according  to  seniority,  unless 
Bpecially  set  aside  by  Government  for  incapacity 
or  misconduct.  The  right  of  adoption  has  been 
conferred  on  the  raja  by  sunnud.  It  lies  between 
Lat  81°  18'  45"  and  81^  85'  25"  N.,  and  between 
long,  l^"  49'  and  IT  26'  £.,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Sutlej  river,  which  separates  it  from  the  Cis- 
Sutlei  Hill  States.  Area,  420  square  miles ;  esti- 
mated popuktion  (1875i,  44,180.  The  ooimtry 
of  Sukeit  was  imited  to  that  of  Mandi  until  about 
the  year  1200  A.D. — Aitchuon^s  Treatie$,  etc.  p. 
375 ;  Imp,  Gaz, 

SUKHAN.  Hind.  A  helm.  Sukhani,  a  helms- 
man, the  sea  cunny  of  British  seamen. 

SUSIHARA,  Saiva  mendicants,  distinguished 
by  carrying  a  stick  three  spans  long.  They  dress 
in  a  cap  and  petticoat  stained  with  ochrey  earth, 
smear  their  Dodies  with  ashes,  and  wear  ear- 
rings of  the  rudraksha  seed ;  idso  over  their  left 
ihoulder  a  narrow  piece  of  cloth  dyed  with  ochre, 


and  twisted  in  place  of  the  zonaf.    They  use  the 
word  A-lakh.    See  Rukhara ;  Ukhara. 

SUKHAVATI,  the  abode  of  the  blessed ;  in 
Tibetan,  Devachan,  the  happy ;  in  Chinese,  Ngyan- 
lo,  pleasure ;  also  Kio-lo,  the  greatest  pleasure ; 
also  Tsing-tu,  pure  or  glorious  land.  Sukhavati 
is  described  as  a  large  lake,  the  surface  of  which 
is  covered  with  lotus  flowers  (Padma),  red  and 
white,  with  perfumes  of  rare  odour.  These  flowers 
form  the  couches  for  pious  men,  whose  virtues 
were  the  cause  of  their  growth  while  yet  sojourners 
upon  earth. 

SUKHPANNI,  followers  of  Krishna  who  pay 
great  attention  to  jpersonal  cleanliness,  and  wash 
themselves  many  times  in  the  day,  using  various 
purifying  substances.  They  live  apart  from 
society,  and  have  no  disciples.  The  Sukhpanni 
are  of  both  sexes,  and  their  bodies  are  burned  after 
death — Sherring's  Hindu  Tribes. 

SUKKUR,  a  town  in  Upper  Sind  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Indus,  in  lat.  27®  42'  N.,  and  long, 
68°  54^'  £.  Its  tall  minarets  are  seen  a  long  way 
ofiP,  and  the  banks  of  the  river,  for  some  distance 
below  the  town,  are  densely  clad  wiUi  date  and 
oocoanut  groves.  Opposite  Sukkur  is  the  old 
town  of  Rori,  built  high  and  overhanging  the 
stream.  In  the  centre  of  the  stream,  nearly 
opposite  Rori,  is  the  ancient  fortress  of  Bukkur. 
Here  the  river  is  considerably  narrowed,  and  the 
stream  powerful.  The  heat  of  Sukkur  is  intense, 
and  its  climate  unhealthy. 

SULAIMAN  HIIjLS,  a  mountain  range  in 
Afghanistan  and  the  Panjab,  forming  the  boundary 
of  India  on  the  west.  It  is  thrown  off  to  the 
south  from  the  Allah  Koh  ridge  between  Kabul 
and  Ghazni,  and,  running  southwards  without  a 
break,  forms  the  system  of  mountains  of  Eastern 
Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan.  They  stretch  from 
lat  31°  35'  89"  to  84°  40'  59"  N.,  and  from  long.  69° 
58'  39"  to  70°  0'  45"  E.,  thus  bordering  the  whole 
Dehrajat  in  Bannu,  Dehra  Ismail  Khan,  and  Dehra 
Ghazi  Khan  districts.  The  highest  peak,  the 
Takht-i-Sulai man,  nearly  ue  west  of  Dehra  Ismail 
Khan  town,  has  two  summits,  respectively  11,295 
and  11,070  feet  above' sea-level.  The  Kuram  forms 
almost  the  only  river  of  any  importance,  tdring 
its  rise  amongst  their  dry  summits.  Length  from 
north  to  south  about  350  miles.  They  form  the 
watershed  between  the  Indus  and  the  Hdmand. 
The  axis  of  this  chain  runs  close  to  Ghazni,  which 
is  elevated  7726  feet,  and  to  Quetta  5540  feet. 
The  highest  part  of  the  chain  is  near  the  Koh-i- 
Baba.  It  is  called  the  Safed  Koh,  and  is  14,000 
feet  hiffh.  Near  Ghazni  it  is  9000  to  10,000,  and 
near  Quetta  the  same,  the  peak  of  Chahal-Tan 
being  10,500  feet  The  east  face  dips  rather 
steeply  to  the  Indus,  but  the  west  declivity,  much 
more  gradual,  to  the  table  -  land  of  Seistan. 
From  Tank  down  to  Sind,  the  most  important 
features  in  the  range  of  hills  are  the  Uiree  Tokes. 
These  tokes  are  the  narrow  precipitous  defiles 
separating  the  outer  from  the  inner  range.  In 
places  their  gorges  are  so  confined  as  to  resemble 
fissures  in  the  rock,  not  more  than  ten  yards 
wide,  and  interrupted  by  rocks  running  right 
athwart  the  defile ;  occasionally  it  widens  out, 
and  the  bed  thus  formed  is  choJced  up  with  sand. 
These  glens  and  ravines,  almost  impassable  to 
strangers,  can  be  easily  footed  by  mountaineers 
and  their  horses.  From  these  defiles,  running 
parallel  with  the  outer  range,  there  are  numerous 
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outlets  opening  into  the  plains.  The  base  of  the 
h\\U  is  skirted  by  a  Mehra,  or  open  uncultivated 
plain  from  lu  to  20  miles  broad,  having  villages 
on  either  side ;  it  becomes  contracted  towards  the 
south,  near  Dehra  Ghazi  Khan.  In  this  vicinity  it 
is  overgrown  with  brushwood,  but  elsewhere  it  is 
generally  a  naked  waste,  without  any  sign  of  life 
or  vegetation.  Cultivation  is  scattered,  and  de- 
pends for  irrigation  on  tanks,  and  on  the  mountain 
torrents  rudely  trained  to  descend  in  steps  and 
t'erraoes. 

SULEA  or  Sele.  Beng.  The  Polynemus  sele, 
a  large  fish  of  the  river  Qanges  and  Bay  of  Bengal. 
It  is  migratory  in  habit,  and  in  the  cold  weather 
enters  the  Bengal  rivers  in  great  shoals.  Its 
swimming  -  bladder,  as  isinglass,  is  of  value  as 
an  article  of  commerce,  and  the  fish  is  esteemed 
as  food.  It  is  the  Kala-min,  Tam.,  of  John  of 
Tranquebar,  and  abundant  in  the  Kistna  and 
Qodavery.  From  8  to  12  oz.  of  isinglass  may  be 
obtained  from  each  fish.  Dr.  McClelland  supposed 
that  isinglass  is  also  afforded  by  a  far  larger  species, 
namely,  P.  tetradactylus,  Telia  or  Teriya  bhangan, 
identical  with  the  maga-jellee  of  the  Coromandel 
coast,  and  which  Buchanan  often  saw  six  feet 
long  in  the  Calcutta  bazar,  and  was  informed  it 
sometimes  equalled  ;)20  lbs.  avoirdupois  in  weight. 
It  is  seldom  used  by  Europeans.  McClelland  says 
he  has  frequently  seen  them  loading  whole  caval- 
cades of  carts  on  their  way  to  the  Calcutta  bazar 
during  the  cold  season. — Indian  FMuf,  pp.  183, 
184:  Royleon  hinglasa, 

SuLIMAN,  a  merchant  of  Bussora  who  made 
several  voyages  to  India  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  of 
which  he  wrote  an  account,  a.d.  851  (A.ir.  237).  He 
visited  India  when  Balhara  was  ruled  by  the  Balabhi 
sovereigns.  He  gives  a  tolerably  coherent  account 
of  the  seas  and  places  between  Oman  and  China, 
— the  sea  of  Persia,  the  sea  of  liar  (which  washes 
Gujerat  and  Malabar),  the  sea  of  Harkand  (from 
the  Dibajat  or  Maldives,  and  Serendip  or  Ceylon, 
to  Al  Hamni  or  Sumatra);  the  Ijankha-balus  or 
Nicobar  Islands,  and  the  two  (Andaman)  islands 
in  the  sea  of  Andaman,  and  of  Kalabar,  a  depend- 
ency of  Zabaj  (Java) ;  Tayumah  (Tiyoman  Island), 
Kadranj  (8iam),  Sanf  (Champa  and  Camboja), 
and  Sandar  Fulat  (Pulo  Condore).  The  port  in 
China  frequented  by  the  Arabs  was  Khan-fu  (the 
port  of  Kinsay  or  Hang-cheu).  He  notices  the 
abstaining  from  wine  of  the  Hindus.  He  voyaged 
to  India  and  China  in  the  beginning  of  the  l^th 
century.  His  principal  establishment  was  pro- 
bably at  Bussora.  His  book  is  styled  Salsilat-ut- 
Tawarikh,  and  it  was  continued  by  Abu  Zaid-ul- 
Hasan  of  Siraf. — Ell,  Ilist  p.  7  ;  India  in  the  Ibth 
Century. 

SULIMAN,  prince  of  Nera,  is  by  all  the  his- 
torians of  his  nation,  and  also  by  the  more  accurate 
Christian  writers,  affirmed  to  be  forefather  of  the 
Turkish  emperors.  Suliman  was  of  the  noblest 
Oguzian  family  among  the  Scythians,  and  head 
of  a  horde  or  tribe  of  Tartars  near  the  Caspian 
Sea.  By  these,  as  well  as  by  the  neighbourins[ 
people,  Suliman  was  proclaimed  by  the  title  of 
shah.  Treading  in  the  steps  of  the  great  Chengiz 
Khan,  he  came  forth  from  nis  country  with  50,000 
followers,  the  flower  of  the  Scythian  youth,  and 
overran  not  only  the  neighbouring  regions,  but 
all  Aeerbijan  and  Syria,  as  far  as  Aleppo.  When 
the  news  of  these  conquests  was  brought  to  the 
l^erstan  court,  the  name  Turk,  common  to   the 
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Chengiz  Khan  Scythians^  was  given  alao  to 
army. 

SULIMANIA  is  the  camtal  of  a  diitncl 
bearing  its  name.  It  stands  in  lat  35°  28*  28^ 
and  long.  45"*  17'  3'  E.,  and  is  tiie  iMbt)poG| 
South  Kurdistan.  The  people  of  thisdistnet 
in  general,  of  low  stature,  bat  well-pro^ 
robust,  and  healthy,  and  of  a  much  fair^tint 
the  swarthy  Arabs,  or  their  Kurdish 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kermanshah.  A  litde 
out  of  the  direct  road  to  Solimania  is  a 
low  hills  crowned  with  a  regular  line  ol 
rising  from  their  clayey  and  sulphuioiii ' 
On  the  side  of  one  of  these  hills,  and 
the  north-west,  Strabo  described  naphtha 
ten  in  number.  The  springs  conast  of 
pits  or  wells,  seven  or  eight  feet  in  diamei 
ten  or  twelve  deep.  The  whole  number  are 
the  compass  of  400  or  500  yarda  A  ~ 
steps  in  each  pit,  cut  for  the  purpose  of  sp[ 
ing  the  fluid,  which  rises  and  falls  aceordiEtf 
the  dryness  or  moisturo  of  the  weather.  9 
natives  kve  it  out. — Porter's  Tr.  iL  p.  440 ;  fil 
Kurdistan,  i.  p.  63 ;  AlignaTi's  Tr,  p.  329. 

SULMA.  Hind.  A  peculiar  kind  of  ^ 
tinsel  for  embroidery.  Gold  and  BiWer  i^ 
used  in  making  turbands,  slippers,  and  hoAik 

SULPHUR,  Brimstone. 
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Sulphur,  from  Sal,  salt,  and  ^-i/p,  fire,  vsff- 
ployed  in  medicine  by  the  Greeks,  Aral»,«^ 
Hindus.  Kative  or  virgin  sulphur  uncomfcia^ 
is  either  a  volcanic  product,  or  occurs  in  bed«° 
many  parts  of  the  world ;  found  in  combiostf* 
with  metals,  as  in  the  ores  called  pyrites,  i^ 
Bulphurots  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  mercury,*: 
whence  it  is  obtained  by  roasting.  Distfllitf^ 
from  earthen  pots  arranged  in  two  rows  ooalaf 
furnace,  the  sulphur  fuses  and  sublimes,  andptf^ 
through  a  lateral  tube  in  each  pot  into  anotk 
place  on  the  outside  6t  the  furnace,  which  is  ptr 
forated  near  the  bottom,  to  allow  the  t^ 
sulphur  to  flow  into  a  pail  containing  vatfj 
where  it  congeals  and  forms  rough  or  aw 
sulphur.  This  being  re-distilled,  forms  refiw 
sulphur.  When  fusad  and  cast  into  mooMs, 
forms  stick  or  roll  sulphur. 

The  great  repositories  of  sulphur  are  either  b« 
of  gypsum  and  the  associated  rocks,  or  the  reff^ 
of  active  or  extinct  volcanoes.  In  the  vafl^Jj 
Noto  and  Mazzaro  in  Sicily,  at  Conil  near  Cw 
in  Spain,  Bex  in  Switzerland,  and  Cncow.^ 
Poland,  it  occurs  in  the  former  situation.  S^' 
and  the  neighbouring  volcanic  islands,  Yesni^ 
and  the  solfatara  in  its  vicinity,  Iceland,  Teneiu< 
Java,  Hawaii,  New  Zealand,  Dec^tion  lBlsiii>^ 
most  active  volcanic  regions,  afford  more  or  m 
sulphur.  The  native  sulphur  of  Sicily  occar« « 
beds  along  the  central  part  of  the  soath  ^^^ 
to  some  distance  inland.  It  is  found  in  ^ 
United  States  of  America,  on  the  Pototnae. 

Most  of  the   sulphur  brought  to  Hindn^ 
contains   a   considerable  portioli   of  wfi^ 
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Nng  much  less  pure  than  either  that  which  is 
iig  out  of  the  Bolfatara  near  Naples,  or  that 
upoited  from  Sicily. 

Sulphur  and  saltpetre  are  found  in  the  moun- 
kina  behind  Teheran ;  also  in  Kishm  and  ia  a  hilly 
■act  near  Khamir,  a  town  on  the  Persian  conti> 
eiit,  about  25  miles  N.E.  from  Luft  It  is  met 
ith  in  the  district  of  Balkh ;  also,  according  to 
[orier,  at  Balianlia  in  Persia.  In  Baluchistiui  it 
I  got  from  the  Suni  mine,  on  the  ridges  separating 
aharawan  from  Gutch  Gandaya ;  the  great  mart 
)r  its  sale  is  Bagh  in  Cutch  Gandava;  idso  in 
lountains  south  of  Kalat,  in  the  province  of 
[ekran. 

Sulphur,  somewhat  mixed  with  impurities, 
ccura  in  the  Murree  Hills,  and  the  Sulaiman  Hills 
ear  Dehra  Ismail  Khan,  at  KaJahagh.  It  is  found 
ztensiyely  throufl^ont  the  Salt  Range. 

The  valley  of  Puga  in  Ladakh,  m>m  whence 
K>Tax  is  obtained,  yields  also  sulphur.  The  Puga 
ulphur  mine  is  situated  a  short  distance  from  the 
lolangchu,  a  small  stream  which  is  full  of  hot 
prings,  and  runs  into  the  Indus  at  the  foot  of 
k  gypsum  cUff.  Besides  the  numerous  springs 
iharged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  which 
Leposit  sulphur  on  the  rock  over  which  they  pass, 
ind  on  the  grass  and  weeds  by  their  aides,  sulphur 
n  a  mineral  form  occurs  near  the  surface  of  the 
lommulite  limestone  at  Jabba,  a  litUe  above  the 
petroleum  springs,  in  a  white  porous  gypsum. 
iSulphur  also  occurs  near  Panobar,  four  miles  from 
Shadipur,  on  the  Indus.  The  crystals  picked  out 
>f  the  rock  ^e  called  Aunlisar. 

In  Udaipur  it  is  to  be  met  with,  but  of  a  quality 
nferior  to  that  which  is  brought  from  the  gulfs 
yt  Ontch  and  Persia.  It  is  found  in  small  quantities 
in  Salem,  Masulipatam,  Guntur,  Guddapah,  and 
rricfainopoly,  along  with  gypsum  in  marl  and  clay 
i>eds,  and  in  form  of  metallic  Bulphtirets. 

In  the  Wodiapcdliam  jungle,  south  of*  Wolandur- 
pet,  in  the  N.  Aroot  district,  and  which  extends 
EC.  and  W.  acrosa  the  Peninsula,  a  sulphurous  earth 
is  said  to  be  found,  covering  an  extent  of  low 
iwarapy  ground,  and  the  sulphur  effloresces  on  the 
Friable  brown  earth  after  rains,  in  yellow  crjrstals. 

In  Upper  Burma  it  is  manufactured  from  metallic 
Bulphurets  to  about  four  tons  yearly.  It  is  also 
made  by  the  Shans  at  Toungthoo  Eiulay,  to  the 
3.E.  of  Mandalay.  It  is  found  in  the  blue  clay,  and 
b  sublimed  and  condensed.  It  is  abundant  in  the 
eight  Shan  States  to  the  N.E.  of  Bhamo.  It  is 
seen  to  effloresce  in  the  ravines  near  the  petroleum 
wells  of  Burma. 

The  Malay  and  Philippine  Archipelagos,  the  most 
extenBive  volcanic  region  in  the  world,  contain  a 
vast  supply  of  sulphur.  From  the  Philippines  it 
is  exported  to  Gbina.  The  quantity  is  such  at 
the  volcano  of  Taal,  or  Bombon,  in  the  province 
of  Botengas  in  Luzon,  that  many  ships  might  be 
loaded  with  it. 

In  the  volcanic  district  in  the  northern  end  of 
the  island  of  Formosa  are  three  solfataras.  One 
of  these  is  about  five  miles  east  from  Tamsui,  and 
a  superior  one  is  three  or  four  miles  to  the  north- 
east. The  pits  are  about  1750  feet  above  the  sea, 
in  a  rocky  gorge  in  the  mountains,  and  clouds  of 
steam  and  sulphureous  vapour  issue  from  numer- 
ous vents  in  the  rocks.  Several  hot  springs  and 
pools  occur,  and  a  miniature  geyser  throws  inter- 
mittent jets  of  boiling  water  to  a  height  of  fifty  or 


Kim-pao-li,  seven  or  eight  miles  K.W.  of  Kelnng. 
The  sulphur  is  obtained  by  a  rude  process  of  melt- 
ing; when  the  frothy  slag  is  flammed  off,  the 
heavier  impurities  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  shallow 
iron  pan,  and  the  liquid  sulphur  is  ladled  out  into 
wooden  buckets,  wnich  are  broken  up  when  the 
sulphur  has  become  solid.  Similar  solfataras  exist 
in  Satsuma,  in  the  island  of  Kiu-siu,  in  Japan. 
But  the  greatest  quantity  of  sulphur  of  Japan  is 
brought  from  the  Satsuma  province.  It  is  dug  up 
in  a  small  neighbouring  island,  which,  from  the 
great  plenty  it  affords  of  this  substance,  is  called 
Iwogasema,  or  the  sulphur  island.  The  greater 
part  of  the  sulphur  which  is  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  Indian  provinces  is  brought  from  Muscat,  from 
Sumatra,  or  from  the  Banda  Island  called  Gunong 
Api.  The  Chinese  obtain  their  supplies  from  the 
volcanic  districts  of  Turfan,  Tangut,  and  Sze-chuen, 
and  from  Satauma  in  Japan;  formerly  it  was 
brought  as  tribute  from  Siam  and  Sumatra. 

Sidphur  springs  exist  in  many  parfo  of  Java 
and  Celebes,  and  in  the  Pekalongan  district  west 
of  Mount  Prau.  At  the  base  of  a  high  volcanic 
peak  in  the  island  of  Damma  is  another.  In 
China,  sulphur  springs  are  met  with  near  Ohefoo, 
and  waters  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  sulphurous  acid  gases  are  not  uncommon. 
— Bihnore,  p.  126;  Masson's  Journeys,  ii.  pp. 
124-149;  Mason's  Tenasseritn;  Thomtorvs  Tihet^ 
p.  168;  History  of  Japan,  i.  p.  107;  Walton's 
State,  p.  87;  Mrs.  Hervey's  Tartary,  L  p.  163; 
Adams,  Naturalist  in  India;  Powm;  Cat.  Ex., 
1862 ;  Smith's  China. 

SULPHURIC  ACID,  OD  of  Vitriol. 


Maulkibrit,  .  .  .  Arab.' 
Liu-hwang-yu,  .  .  Chin. 
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Acidum  sulphuricum^LAT. 
Arak-i-gowgird,  .  Pebs. 
Qandakarasa,  .  SiKOH. 
Ghondaga  travagum,  Tam . 


This  acid  is  produced  in  small  quantities  in 
nature,  as  near  volcanoes,  in  some  acid  springs, 
and  it  exists  in  combination  in  numerous  sul- 
phates, especiallv  those  of  lime  (gvpsum)  and  of 
magnesia,  found  as  minerals,  also  m  the  water  of 
springs.  It  was  known  to  the  Arabs,  Persians, 
and  Hindus.  •  Sulphuric  acid  appears,  from  ita 
name,  to  have  been  originally  made  from  the 
decomposition  of  sulphate  of  iron.  In  the  present 
mode  of  making  sulphuric  add,  sulphurous  acid 
from  burning  sulphur,  nitric  acid  vapour,  and 
steam,  are  simultaneously  admitted  into  oblong 
leaden  chambers,  so  partitioned  that  the  vapours 
can  only  advance  slowly,  and  thus  allow  the  whole 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  to  be  deposited.  Sulphuric, 
nitric,  mixed  nitric  or  aqua  regia,  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  are  all  made  at  Lahore,  and  sulphuric  acid 
is  largely  made  at  other  parts  of  India.— /?o^/e  ; 
Poicell. 

SULS,  an  ornamental  style  of  Arabic  writing. 

SULTAN.  Arab.  King.  The  Adal  Shahi 
dynasty  of  Bijapur,  the  Bahmani  dynasty  of 
Beder,  Kutab  Shahi  dvnasty  of  Hyderabad,  Tipu 
son  of  Hyder  Ali  of  Mysore,  Kamran  of  Herat, 
the  rulers  of  Johore  and  Palembang,  all  took  this 
Arabic  title.  Tipu  engraved  it  on  his  seaL  Razzia, 
eldest  daughter  of  Altamsh,  whose  reign  lasted 
from  A.D.  1296  to  a.d.  1238,  took  this  title  under 
its  feminine  form.  Sultana.  Sultanat  is  dominion, 
rule.     Sultan-us-Snlatin,  king  of  kings,  emperor. 

SULTANIAH  was  built  as  a  royal  residence  by 


sixty  feet     A  third  solfatara  is  near  the  village  of    Oljaitu  son  of  Argun,  the  eighth  of  the  Mongol 
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khans  of  Penk,  in  1305.  Lonff  after  the  defitnic- 
tion  of  the  city  bj  Timur,  indeed  into  the  17th 
centaiy,  the  tomb  of  Oljaita  was  still  magnificent, 
and  especially  noted  for  its  colossal  gates  of 
damasked  steel.  The  city  was  reoccupied  by 
some  of  the  Persian  kings  in  the  16th  century,  till 
Shah  Abbas  transferred  the  seat  of  govemment  to 
Isfahan.  The  ruins  were  of  vast  extent  in  Char- 
din's  time.  The  present  dynasty  of  Persia  has 
again  adopted  Sultaniah  as  a  summer  residence. 
Pope  John  xxii.  set  up  an  archbishopric  at  Sul- 
taniah in  1318,  in  fayour  of  Francis  of  Perugia,  a 
Dominican,  and  the  series  of  archbishops  is  traced 
down  to  1425.— ywfe,  Cathay  i.  p.  49 ;  Porters  Tr. 
ii  p.  471. 

SULTANPUR,  in  a  saline  tract  in  Gurgaon 
and  Rohtak  district,  Panjab,  area  1565  acres.  Salt 
is  manufactured  from  brine  in  wells,  eyaporated  by 
solar  heat  in  shallow  pans.  This  tract  lies  on  the 
banks  of  the  great  Najafgarh  jhil  or  lake,  and  the 
principal  works,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality 
of  produce,  are  in  a  cluster  of  villages  on  the 
borders  of  the  two  districts.  The  number  of  wells 
330,  and  the  pans  3799.  50,000  tons  could  be 
turned  out  annually. — Imp.  Gaz, 

SULTANPUR,  a  British  district  in  the  Rai 
Bareli  diviuon  of  Oudh,  lying  between  lat.  26°  39' 
and  27^  58'  N.,  and  between  long.  81°  36'  and  82° 
44'  £.  Populatbn,  1,000,336  persons.  Among 
low  castes,  the  Ahir  are  the  most  numerous, 
forming  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
followed  by  the  Chamar  and  Pasi.  Gujar  are 
more  common  in  Sultanpur  than  in  other  districts 
of  Oudh.  Among  the  more  skilful  agricultural 
castes,  Muraas  are  numerous,  but  Kurmi  are 
remarkably  few. — Imp,  Gaz, 

SULTAN  SAKADA  is  a  deity  worshipped  by 
the  Kur.  Sakal  Deva,  or  Sakra  Pen,  the  chain- 
god,  is  worshipped  in  Seone  and  elsewhere. 

SULTAN  SAKHI  SARWAR,  a  Muhanmiadan 
noted  for  his  liberal  and  charitable  dispoBition.  and 
great  generosity  of  character.  On  his  death  he 
was  es^ted  to  the  position  of  a  saint,  and  during 
February  to  May  a  fair  is  held  at  the  shrine,  to 
which  annually  about  200,000  pilgrims,  Sikh, 
Hindu,  and  Muhammadan,  resort.  It  is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sieree  pass  leading  to  Kandahar, 
and  is  built  on  the  skirt  of  the  mountain.  There 
are  about  1650  priests,  who  issue  to  poor  people 
parwane  or  orders  in  the  name  of  Sakhi  Sarwar. 

SULTAN  SARWAR,  a  Muhammadan  saint 
whose  shrine  is  at  Baluch,  four  cos  from  Multan. 
He  was  distinguished  for  piety  and  purity  of 
manners,  and  died  as  a  martyr  with  his  brother, 
fighting  against  a  troop  of  idolaters,  and  was 
buried  with  his  wife  (who  died  of  grief)  and  his 
son  in  the  same  tomb.  Several  miracles  are 
related  as  having  happened  at  his  tomb. — Araish' 
i'Mahfil 

SULU  ARCHIPELAGO  is  a  chain  of  many 
islands  which  stretch  from  the  N.E.  point  of 
Borneo  to  the  island  of  Mindanao.  Sulu,  the  chief 
island,  is  high,  35  miles  long,  and  from  5  to  10 
broad ;  it  lies  in  long.  121°  £.,  near  the  centre  of 
the  Archipelago.  The  amount  of  land  available 
for  a^culture  is  about  200,000  acres.  Soil  vol- 
canic in  oriffin,  with  enormous  depth.  This  group 
is  inhabited  by  a  warlike  race,  oearing  in  their 
personal  appearance  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Malays.  In  1775  the  Sulu  people  attacked  and 
drove  the  British  from  Balambangan.     Sulu  had. 
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even  then,  long  been  an  em^ximn  not  only  oli 
regular  traders  from  most  nabODB,  but  the  head-* 
quarters  of  piratical  marauders,  who  there  kmA 
a  ready  market  for  enslaved  victims  and  heten^ 
geneous  plunder,  and  whose  desceDdants,  to  * ' 
day,  are  proud  of  the  deeds  of  their  anoa 
Spain  had  a  military  station  there  in  order 
protect  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  in  1883 
the    sovereignty   of   Sula.      The    Muh 
religion  has  made  progress  in  Mindanao  and 
Sulu  Ishinds,  as  has  the  Malay  language,  the 
channel  through  which  it  has  at  all  tiniea 
propagated  over  the  islands  of  the  Indian 

gelago.     There  is  a  considerable  trade  betwi 
ulu  and  Singapore  in  bdche-de-mer  and 
shells,  and  a  few  pearls. — KeppeVs   Ind.  Artk 
i.  pp.  56,  57. 

SUMACH.  Sir  A.  Bumes  tells  of  colossal  idi^ 
and  innumerable  excavations  called  sumach,  to  be 
seen  in  all  parts  of  the  valley  of  Bamian  for  abodt 
8  miles,  and  still  form  the  residenoe  of  the  gretfi? 
part  of  the  population.  A  detached  hill  in  tkt 
middle  of  the  valley  is  quite  honeycombed  hf 
them,  and  is  called  the  city  of  Golgula.  Gam 
are  in  greater  number  on  the  north  side  of  t^ 
valley  where  the  idols  occur,  on  all  sides  of  vhiob 
excavations  occur. 
SUMACH,  Shumac. 

Tamtam,  .  .  *  Arab. 
Shih>oha-ya,  .  .  Chin. 
Samak,  .  .  .  Dan.,  Sw. 
Smak,  ....  DuT. 
Divi-divi,  libi-libi,     Eno. 

The  sumach  trees  of    Europe  are   the  Rlsi 
coriaria  and  R.   cotinus,   that   of   India  is  tk 
Csesalpiuia  coriaria,  that  of  China  is  the  BJbm 
venenata.    The  Cesalpinia  coriaria,  vielding  Diri* 
divi  of    commerce,   was  introduoea   about  aj^. 
1830  by  Dr.  Wallich.    It  is  a  hardy  plant,  of  eMf 
cultivation  -,  it  requires  a  little  care,  attention.  «ki 
watering  during  the  first  year,  or  till  the  piaat 
attains  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet ;  it  does  as 
come  into  full  bearing  till  about  the  tiiird  yesz. 
but  in  favourable  localities  it  attains  a  height  d 
10  to  16  feet,  and  the  produce  of  one  fuU-gro«s 
tree  is  about  70  lbs.  of  pod,  which   have  beei 
valued  at  £8  to  £12  per  ton  as  a  tanning  sub- 
stance. It  is  a  good  hcoge  plant,  and  beats  pmnnf . 
Its  pods  were  used  for  tanning  at  Hunsur,  but  it  is 
questionable  if  it  will  ever  come  into  competitioB 
with  the  bark  of  the  Cassia  auriculata,  a  wiU 
shrub  abundant  on  waste  ground  in  the  Peninaili. 
Divi -divi    at    Hunsur   answered   admiiaUly  for 
light  skins,  such  as  sheep  and  goat  for  fancy 
leathers,  but  for  strong  hides  it  is  not  so  suitiJile: 
it  does  not,  as  the  tanners  call  it,  fill  the  hide,  and 
instead  of  pliant,  thickish  leather,  gives  a  thin,  hard 
material.    Rhus  cotinus,  2^,  and  R.  coriaria,  JL, 
shrubs  of  South  Europe  and  the  Levant,   are 
extensively  employed  in  tanning  li^t  -  coloorcd 
leathers,  and  also  as  an  orange -coloured  dye 
Sumach  from  Sicily  has  been  sold  at  12s.  to  14a. 
6d.  the  cwt.  in  London. 

SUMAH.  SiND.  A  tribe  of  Jat,  though  they 
are  generally  known  by  the  fonner  title.  Soeh 
also  are  the  Machi  and  numerous  other  subdivisiona 
of  the  Jat  tribes. 

SUMAICHA,  one  of  the  nyad  or  proselytes  to 
Islam,  from  the  Soda  race,  numerous  both  in  the 
t'hul  and  the  valley,  where  they  have  many 
hamlets.      They   resemble   the  Dhoti   in    their 
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Gibite,  but  many  of  them  associate  with  the 
ehraL  They  never  shave  or  touch  the  hair  of 
leir  heads.  They  allow  no  animal  to  die  of 
isease,  but  kill  it  when  they  think  there  are  no 
opea  of  recovery.  The  Sumaicha  women  never 
ell  their  faces. 

SUMAJ-BARI.  At  Kulna  is  the  Raj-bari  of 
be  raja  of  Bard  wan,  several  noble  buildings  and 
>fty  temples;  there  is  also  the  Sumaj-bari,  or 
he  houses  of  sepulchre,  where  a  bone  of  every 
eceased  member  of  the  raja's  family  is  deposited. 
*he  raja  belongs  to  the  Kshatriya  class,  and 
observes  the  custom  of  preserving  the  ashes  of 
he  dead.  They  showea  here  the  bone  of  the 
Eust  raja,  wrapped  up  in  a  rich  cloth.  It  is  placed 
>n  a  velvet  musnud  with  cushions,  and  silver 
alvers,  tumblers,  hookahs,  rose-water,  and  attar- 
loldera  in  front  of  the  seat,  just  as  the  late  raja 
ised  to  sit  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  state 
bout  him. — TV.  of  Hind,  i.  p.  23. 

SUMALI.  Arab.  A  people  on  the  Afiican 
(oast,  and  found  in  Aden  and  along  the  west 
toast  of  Arabia.  Those  on  the  coasts  are  slaves 
>r  their  descendants,  brought  from  the  interior  of 
Vfrica  by  the  traders.  The  dress  of  the  men  con- 
lists  of  a  white  doth  wound  round  their  waist,  one 
md  of  which,  after  being  carried  across  the  breast, 
a  thrown  negligently  over  the  shoulder.  In 
iddition  to  a  cloth  of  this  kind  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions, the  women  wear  a  piece  of  tanned  hide 
round  their  waist^  to  which  is  added  a  smaller 
ipron  of  the  same  material,  suspended  by  loops 
>ver  the  shoulder,  to  conceal  their  breasts.  The 
tiair  of  the  men  is  frizzled  into  large  ringlets, 
several  of  which  hang  on  either  side  of  the  face. 
Fhe  hair  left  in  the  middle  is  also  frizzled  and  raised 
by  the  same  means,  the  whole  being  anointed  with 
large  quantities  of  mutton  fat  Through  the  upper 
part  they  thrust  a  straight  piece  of  wood,  re- 
sembling in  form  and  size  a  skewer,  which  serves 
bbe  double  purpose  of  a  comb,  and  also  as  an 
instrument  for  adjusting  their  curls. — WelUied*s 
Tr,  ii.  p.  370. 

SUMANAP.  The  industrious,  peaceful,  and 
numerous  people  who  speak  the  Madurese  language, 
with  its  dialect  the  Sumanap,  occupy  the  island  of 
Madura,  divided  from  Java  by  a  strait,  and  form 
in  some  districts  the  bulk  of  the  population  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  Java. 

SUMANTU,  the  collector  of  the  hymns  of  the 
Atharva  Veda,  a  pupil  of  Yyasa.  Sumantu  is 
mentioned  in  the  Hindu  Puranas  as  a  descendant 
of  Yasishta.  He  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  a  work 
on  civil  law.  His  doctrines  were,  that  there  is  in 
nature  an  uncreated  seed,  from  which  all  beings 
sj^nff. — Wardy  iv.  p.  62. 

Sumatra,  a  ^eat  island  at  the  opening  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Nioolo  de  Gonti,  of 
Venice,  returned  from  his  oriental  travels  in  1449, 
and  communicated  to  the  secretary  of  Pope  £u- 
geniuB  V.  a  consistent  account  of  what  he  had 
seen.  After  giving  a  description  of  the  cinnamon 
and  other  productions  of  Zeuam,  he  says  he  sailed 
to  a  great  island  named  Sumatra,  called  bv  the 
ancients  Taprobana,  where  he  was  detained  one 
year.  His  account  of  the  pepper  plant,  of  the 
durian  fruit,  and  of  the  extraordinary  customs  of 
the  Batech  or  Batta  people,  prove  him  to  have 
been  an  intelligent  observer.  Sumatra  was  shortly 
after  visited  by  Odoardus  Barbosa,  who  wrote  a 
journal  of  his  voyage  in  151 G,  in  which  he  speaks 


of  Sumatra  with  great  precision.  The  productions 
of  the  island,  he  says,  were  chiefly  exported  to 
Catai  or  China.  From  Sumatra  he  proceeded  to 
Banda  and  the  Moluccas,  from  thence  returned  by 
Java  and  Malacca  to  the  west  of  India,  and  arrived 
at  Lisbon  in  1508. 

Sumatra  consists  of  a  rectilinear  belt  of  eleva- 
tion, stretching  from  the  parallel  of  Penan  g  to 
that  of  Bantam,  and  shutting  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula and  China  Sea  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its 
extreme  length  is  about  925  geographical  miles, 
and  average  breadth  rather  more  than  90  miles. 
The  gross  estimate  of  Lieut.  Melville  van  Carnbee 
is  8035  leagues  =  128,560  English  square  geo- 
graphical miles.  The  islands  on  the  west  coast 
give  a  further  surface  of  5000  miles.  Its  S.W. 
coast  has  a  narrow  tract  of  low  land,  beyond 
which  the  mountains  suddenly  rise. 
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Indrapura,  esti- 
mated at  .    .  12,255  ft. 

Luse,  territory 
of  Acheen,  in 
.3'40'N.,  .    .  11,250 

Lombok,  accord- 
ing to  Melville 
van  Gambee, 
by  triangula- 
tion,  about    .  12,863 

The  island  is  divided  into  a  number  of  petty 
states,  the  chief  of  which  are  Acheen,  Delly,  Lang- 
kat,  and  Siak.  British  political  relations  with 
Acheen  date  as  far  back  as  1602;  the  various 
attempts,  however,  which  were  made  to  establish 
a  factory  at  Acheen,  failed.  In  1815  a  revolution 
broke  out,  and  the  reigning  sovereign,  Jowhar 
Shah,  a  dissolute  prince,  was  deposed,  and  Syf- 
ul-Alam  Shah,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant, 
who  was  related  to  the  royal  family,  was  raised  to 
the  throne.  After  protracted  negotiations,  how- 
ever, the  ex-raja  was  restored,  through  the  media- 
tion of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and  a  treaty  was 
concluded  with  him.  With  Delly,  Langkat,  and 
Siak,  treaties  exist,  but  after  the  treaty  with  the 
Dutch,  of  1824,  tiie  diplomatic  connection  of  the 
British  with  Sumatra  ceased.  In  Sumatra  island 
there  are  at  least  15  nations,  and  the  total 
population  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
2,500,000  to  7,000,000. 

Netherland  India  has  the  following  settlements 
on  the  coasts  of  Sumatra : — 


Geog. 
Sq.  Ms. 

Euro- 
peans. 

Natives. 

Chin- 
ese. 

Arabs. 

Others. 

Padang*    . 

2200 

1372 

9.S7,007 

8,907 

77 

707 

Tapanell, . 

•  • 

202 

171,012 

769 

29 

187 

Bencoolen, 

455 

159 

142,501 
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17 

2 

Lampong, 

475 

77 

125,401 

246 

18 

14 

Paleinbang, 

2568 

280 

621,900 

4.245 

1941 

124 

SastCo^t, 

768 

435 

110,071 

29,857 

•  • 

24 

Atebc, .    . 

928 

228 

474,300 

3,509 

222 

839 

Wild  Tribes, — There  are  two  races,  at  the 
opposite  extremes  of  the  civilisation  of  the  island. 
The  one  is  a  half -wild  people,  the  scattered 
remnants  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  In  the 
north,  they  are  known  under  the  name  of  Orang 
Lubu ;  the  Battas  describe  them  as  having  in- 
habited Pertibi  before  they  occupied  it  (Wilier, 
Tigd.  V.  N.  Ind.  8th  y.,  2d  part,  p.  402).  They 
are  found  up  the  Mandau  above  Siak  (J.  Ander- 
son, Mission  to  Sumatra,  p.  849).  In  the  south, 
thev  are  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Orang 
Kudu  by  Marsden  and  other  writers  who  resided 
on  the  west  coast ;  and  we  know,  from  information 
received  from  Malays,  that  they  are  found  in  the 
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1865,  confirms  vhat  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  wrole  in 
1820,  after  visitiDg  Tapanuli  Baj,  viz.  that  for  a 
person  convicted  of  adbltery,  midniglit  rcAibay, 
prisoners  of  war,  intennarrying  into  aoodi^ 
tribe,  and  for  treacherously  attacking  a  TiOage: 
house,  or  person,  the  punishment  is  to  be  cut  ^ 
and  eaten. 

The  races  blend  with  each  other  at  tfas 
boundaries,  many  districts  and  yillagea  in  tk 
northern  region,  for  instance,  bein^  peopled  hj 
Malays  and  Battas,  Malaya  and  Achinese,  or 
Achinese  and  Battas,  and  most  of  the  aettlei^BB!} 
near  the  coast  possess  in  addition  a  Tery  mixf^ 
population  of  foreigners  from  the  rest  of  tk 
Archipelago,  China,  India,  and  Arabia,  w^ 
Europeans  are  found  in  small  nnmbers  in  tk 
Netherlands  possessions,  chiefly  at  Palemba^ 
Bankanlu,  and  Padang,  little  more  than  tvs 
millions  for  the  entire  population.  Mr.  Frar.ca 
estimated  4,500,000,  but  the  following  talt 
exhibits  ascertained  results  : — 


I.  Wild  tribes, 
II.  Orang  Blalaya, 

MourUain^f  viz. — 
Menangkahag,  . 

Its  seaboard, 
Siu)iilu  Bua  Bandar, 

Its  seaboard, 
Korinchi,  . 
Rawa,        ... 
Northern  seaboards — 

East  coast,    . 

West  coast,  . 
Eastern  lowlands  and  hills 
Malays  elsewhere,     . 

Southern  Baces,  viz. — 

III.  Orang  Palembaug,    . 

IV.  Orang  Kejanf^,  . 
V.  Orang  Serawi,  . 

VI.  Orang  Lampung, 
VII.  Orang  Batta,    . 

West  CocLstf  viz. — 
Eastern  lowlands  and  faiUs, 
Mountain  ree^ion. 
Northern  division,    . 
Middle  division, 
Southern  division,    . 
VIII.  Orang  Ache,    . 

Weetem  Islande^  viz. — 
IX.  Orang  Engano, 
X.  Orang  Mantawei, 
XI.  Orang  Niha  or  Nias, 
XII.  Orang  Maruwi, 
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interior  on  ascending  most  of  the  large  rirers 
tvhose  embouchures  are  on  the  east  coast.  Major 
Sturler,  in  his  account  of  Palemban^,  gives  a  par- 
ticular description  of  the  Orang  Kubn,  who  in 
condition  and  habits  entirely  agree  with  the  wilder 
tribes  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  Orang  Gunong  of  Banka. 

The  southern  extremity  of  the  mountain  belt  is 
inhabited  by  the  Oranc  Abung,  long  a  head-hunt- 
ing race.  These  are  tne  mountain  nomades ;  but 
there  are  also  half-wild  people,  some  living  in 
boats  in  the  salt-water  creeks,  and  others  in  the 
sago  forests  and  low  jungles  of  the  east  coast. 
In  this  lowest  class  of  Bumatran  tribes  should  be 
included  those  inhabiting  some  of  the  western 
islands,  such  as  the  Enganoans.  Their  physical 
resemblance  to  the  Malays  is  eveiy  where  remturked, 
and  (Joum.  Ind.  Arch.  ii.  pp.  882,  517)  there 
seems  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  are  the  aborigines 
of  the  Malayan  region  of  Sumatra,  and  the  rem- 
nants of  the  stock  from  which  the  present  Malays 
have  descended.  Their  numbers  may  be  pro- 
visionally assumed  at  6000.  The  Abung  and  Kubu 
in  the  south  appear  to  be  about  2000. 

Orang  Malayti,  —  The  Malay  races  are  the 
prindpaJ  inhabitants  of  the  island  'They  entirely 
occupy  the  wildest  and  middle  region  of  Sumatra, 
extending  from  the  Rakan  nearly  to  the  Palem- 
bang  on  the  east  coast,  and  from  Ayer  Bangis  to 
Kataun  on  the  west  coast,  a  length  of  about  275 
miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  190 
miles,  and  a  superficies  of  52,250  square  miles,  or 
little  short  of  one-half  of  Sumatra. 

The  Malay  population  is  diBtributed  as  follows : 

1.  Malays  of  tne  mountain  region. 

a.  Menangkabau. 

b.  Malays  of  the  region  of  Sapulo  Baa  Bandar  and 

Gunong  Sangei  Fagu. 
r.  The  Konnohi. 
d.  The  Bawa. 

2.  Malays  of  the  hilly  territories  to  the  west  of 
the  mountain  region. 

a.  The  seaboard  of  Menangkabau  (1700  square  miles). 
h.  The  seaboard  of  Sapulo  Bua  Bandar,  having  a 
surface  of  1300  square  miles. 

8.  The  Malays  of  the  low  lands  or  e«istern 
countries. 

4.  The  Malays  of  the  cast  coast  of  the  northern 
region. 

The  Batta  of  Sumatra  are  not  unlike  the  Malay 
and  Binua  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  in  feature,  but 
are  a  liner  race  of  men.  The  Batta.  occupy 
wholly  the  valley  of  Mandeling,  and  have  an 
alphabet  and  language  of  their  own.  The  women 
wear  the  sarong  only,  from  the  waist  to  the  knee. 

The  Batta  language  is  alphabetic,  and  invented 
by  themselves.  It  has  several  dialects.  They 
})elieve  in  evil  spirits  and  omens.  They  are  an 
inland  people,  the  Malays  from  Menangkabau 
having  spread  and  occupied  all  the  coasts.  All 
the  Batta  beyond  the  territories  of  the  Dutch 
are  from  time  immemorial  cannibals.  On  the 
Dutch  acquiring  the  plain  of  the  Mandeling 
valley,  the  Batta  dwelling  there  were  compelled 
to  abandon  their  cannibalism.  The  writings  of 
Marco  Polo  show  that,  so  early  at  least  as  1290, 
they  were  addicted  to  this.  The  raja  of  Sipirok 
assured  the  Dutch  Government  at  Pedang  that  he 

had  eaten  human  flesh  at  least  forty  times,  and  call  them  by  their  common  name  (rfmau  ixr  mieb- 
that  nothing  he  had  ever  eaten  was  equal  to  it.  ing),  terming  them  respectfuUy  saiwa  (the  wild 
Professor  Bikmore,  travelling  amongst  them  in    animals),   or  even  nenek   (anoeston),   as  i«itDy 
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The  inhabitants  of  Komring  and  of  Kamriif 
Ulu  have  a  peculiar  language ;  their  writing,  io 
letter  and  sound,  agrees  much  with  that  of  tbe 
Battas.     The  menareh  (dancing)  and    berawars 
(singing)  also  di£Fer  in  Komring  from  what  thef 
are  in  the  other  districts.    The  young  giris  dicss 
better,  are  more  pleasing  in  their  moremeals. 
and  their  voice  is  more  harmonious  than  tiialcif 
women  of  the  country  usuaUy  is  in  singing.    Girls 
are  able,  in  free,  agreeable,  and  melofSous  tones, 
to  pour  forth  improvised  couplets  and  veiBes  ta 
honour  of  persons  and  events.     In  former  days 
the  concubines  of  the  sultan  were  choeen  from 
the  women  in  Komring.     The  SnmatnuiB  tipmk 
of  tigers  with  a  degree  of  awe,  and  hesiteie  to 
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relieving  them  sncb,  or  by  waj  of  soothing  and 
oaxing  them. 

In  Sumatra  and  the  groups  of  islands  on  its 
rest«m  coast,  in  addition  to  the  Malay,  there  are 
,t  least  nine  other  languages,  five  of  which,  the 
k.che  or  Acheen  on  the  north-western  end  of  this 
sland,  the  Batak  or  Batta,  the  Korinchi,  east  of 
he  Batak,  the  Rajang  or  Rejang,  and  the  Lam- 
mn|^,  are  cultivated  or  written  tongues.    There 
ore  also  several  rude  langusiges  among  the  scat- 
«red   tribes  on  the  mainland.      The  Batak  or 
Batta  nation  lie  to  the  east  of  the  Malays.    The 
Lampang  nation,  which  occupies  that  portion  of 
/he    souUi- western  side  of  Sumatra  which  lies 
ypposite  to  Java,  divided  from  it  only  by  the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  has  its  own  peculiar  alphabet, 
g^hich   consists  of   19  substantive  letters,   with 
double  or  treble  consonants,  making  them  up  to 
14.     It  has  a  great  deal  of  that  angular,  linear, 
and  meagre  form  which  characterizes  the  other 
Samatran    alphabets.       The    Lampung    people 
occupy  the  eastern  end  of  Java,  on  the  Straits 
of  Sunda,  and  fronting  the  western  extremity  of 
Jaya.     In  the  groups  of  islands  on  the  western 
coast  of  Sumatra  are  several  unwritten  tongues, 
amongst  which  may  be  named  that  of  the  Jrogy 
or  Pagi  Islands,  the  language  of  the  Nias,  and  that 
of  Maros.     In  Sumatra,  beginning  from  the  west, 
the  first  evidence  of  a  native  written  character  is 
among  the  Batak,  and  it  is  singular  that  a  nation 
of    cannibals  should   possess  the  knowledge  of 
letters.     There  was  assuredly  nothing  of  the  kind 
in  Europe  or  continental  Asia  until  long  after 
men  had  ceased  to  eat  each  other.    The  form  of 
the  Batak  letters  is  horizontal.    The  Bhima  alpha- 
bet formerly  in  use  amongst  the  Bhima  people  in 
the  island  of  Sumbawa,  east  of  Sumatra  and  Java, 
has   now  given  way  to    the    alphabets  of    the 
Celebes.    The  Acheen  nnd  Malay  of  Sumatra  are 
written  in  the  Arabic  character.    The  Rejang,  at 
Taba  Pananjong  in  Sumatra,  are  a  distinct  race 
from  the  Malays  of  Menangkabau,  though  they 
belong  to  the  Malay  race.     They  have  a  language 
and  alphabet  of  their  own. 

A  Sumatran  scrupulously  abstains  from  pro- 
nouncing his  own  name,  merely  as  a  punctilio  in 
manners.      It  occasions  him  infinite  embarrass- 
ment when  a  stranger,  unacquainted  with  their 
customs,  requires  it  of    him.      As  soon  as  he 
recovers  from  his  confusion,  he  solicits  the  inter- 
position of  his  neighbour.     He  is  never  addressed, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  superior  dictating  to  his 
<lcpendent,  in  the  second  person,  but  always  in 
the  third ;  using  his  name  or  title  instead  of  the 
pronoun,  and  when  these  arc  unknown,  a  general 
title  of  respect  is  substituted,  and  they  say,  for 
instance,  ^  Apa  orang  kaya  puniasuka? '  *  What  is 
his  honour's  pleasure  ?  *  for  '  What  is  your  or  your 
honour^s  pleasure  ? '    When  criminals  or  ignomini- 
ous persons  are  spoken  to,  use  is  made  of  the 
personal  pronoun  kau  (a  contraction  of  angkau), 
particularly  expressive  of  contempt.    In  Sumatra 
there  were  formerly  three  perfectly  distinct  kinds 
of   marriage, — ^the  '  Jugur,'  in  which  the  man 
purchased  the  woman ;    the   *  Ambcl-anak,'  in 
which  the  woman  purchased  the  man ;  and  the 
'Seroaodo,'  in  which  they  joined  on  terms  of 
equality.      In    the   Ambel-anak   marriage,   the 
father  of  a  virgin  makes  choice  of  some  young 
man  for  her  husband,  generally  from  an  inferior 
family,  which  renounces  all  further  right  to  or 


interest  in  him,  and  ho  is  taken  into  the  house 
of  his  father-in-law,  who  kills  a  bufFalo  on  the 
occasion,  and  receives  20  dollars  from  his  son^s 
relations.  After  this,  the  buruk  baik^nia  (the 
good  and  bad  of  him)  is  invested  in  the  wife's 
family.  If  he  murder  or  rob,  thev  pay  the 
bangun  or  the  fine.  If  he  be  murdered,  they 
receive  the  bangun.  They  are  liable  for  any  debts 
he  may  contract  in  marriage,  those  prior  to  it 
remaining  with  his  parents.  He  lives  in  the 
family,  in  a  state  between  that  of  a  son  and  a 
debtor.  He  partakes  as  a  son  of  what  the  house 
affords,  but  has  no  property  in  himself.  His  rice 
plantation,  the  produce  of  ms  pepper  garden,  with 
everything  that  he  can  gain  or  earn,  belongs  to 
the  family.  He  is  liable  to  be  divorced  at  their 
pleasure,  and  though  he  has  children,  must  leave 
all  and  return  naked  as  he  came. 

Sumatra  is  known  among  the  eastern  people  by 
the  two  names  of  Indalas  and  Pulo  Percha  (or 
Pritcho).  No  country  has  been  more  famous  in 
all  ages  for  gold,  and  the  quantity  procured  is 
considerable.  There  are  also  mines  of  copper, 
iron,  and  tin ;  sulphur  is  gathered  in  large  quan- 
tities about  the  numerous  volcanoes.  Saltpetre  is 
made  from  the  earth,  which  is  found  impregnated 
with  it,  chiefly  in  extensive  caves,  the  haunt  of 
birds,  of  whose  dang  the  soil  is  formed ;  and  coal 
is  collected. 

Sumatra  has  about  fifteen  volcanoes,  four  of 
which  are  of  considerable  importance, — Dempo, 
10,440  feet ;  Indrapura,  12,140  feet ;  Talang,  8480 
feet ;  and  Merahi,  9700  feet :  the  others  are  of  less 
elevations,  6000  or  7000  feet. 

Sumatra  has  the  Oaleopithecus,  the  Gymnura 
Raflileeii,  Cervus  nisa,  Cervus  hippclaphus,  cro- 
codilus  biporcatus  Rafilesii. 

Mr.  George  Windsor  Earl,  in  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Physical  Geography  of  South  -  Eastern  Asia 
and  Australia  (1855),  pointed  out  that  the  islands 
of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo  are  connected  with 
the  Asiatic  continent  by  a  shallow  sea ;  and  that 
a  similar  shallow  sea  connects  New  Guinea  and 
all  the  adjacent  islands  with  Australia,  these  last 
being  all  characterized  by  the  presence  of  mar- 
supial animals.  Carrying  out  Mr.  EarPs  sug- 
gestion, Mr.  Wallace  maintains  that  some  of  the 
i^ands  had  long  been  connected  with  the  Asiatic 
continent,  and  others  equally  long  with  that  of 
Australia;  and  that  a  line  of  separation  can  be 
drawn  between  these ;  and  he  designates  the 
Asiatic  portion  Indo-Malayau,  and  the  Australian 
division  Austro  -  Malayan.  The  seas  between 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo  are  so  shallow  that 
ships  find  anchorage  in  any  part  of  it,  as  it  rarely 
exceeds  40  fathoms,  and  the  seas  eastward  to  the 
Philippines  and  Java  rarely  exceed  100  fathoms. 
The  elephant  and  tapir  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo, 
the  rhinoceros  of  Sumatra  and  tlic  allied  species 
of  Java,  the  wild  cattle  of  Borneo,  and  the  kind 
long  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  Java,  are  now  all 
known  to  inhabit  some  part  or  other  of  Southern 
Asia ;  and  of  the  birds  and  insects,  every  family 
and  every  genus  of  the  groups  found  in  any  of  the 
islands  occurs  also  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  and 
in  a  great  number  of  cases  the  species  are  also 
identical.  The  great  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra, 
and  Borneo  even  yet  resemble,  in  their  natural 
productions,  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  continent 
almost  as  much  as  such  wiaely- separated  districts 
could  be  expected  to  do,  even  if  they  formed  part 
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of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  Philippine  Islands 
agree  in  many  respects  with  Asia  and  the  western 
islands,  but  present  some  anomalies.  The  eastern 
portion,  on  the  other  hand,  from  Celebes  and 
Ix>mbok  eastwards,  exhibits  as  close  a  resemblance 
to  AuBtralia  and  New  Guinea  as  the  western 
islands  do  to  Asia.  Australia  has  no  apes, 
monkeys,  cats,  tigers,  wolves,  bears,  hyenas ;  no 
deer  or  antelopes,  sheep  or  oxen;  no  elephant, 
horse,  squirrel,  or  rabbit.  In  lieu,  it  has  kan- 
garoo, opossums,  wombats,  and  the  duck-billed 
polypus.  It  has  no  woodpeckers  or  pheasants ; 
but  has,  in  lieu,  the  mound-making  brush  turkeys, 
honeysuckers,  cockatoos,  the  brush-tongued  lories, 
which  are  found  nowhere  else  in  the  globe ;  and 


within  which  the  sea  is  lashed  to  foam  hj  the 
strength  of  the  tornado. — EarVs  Arch.  p.  3M; 
Horsfield;  NewholeTs  British  Settlements,  i.  p.  3. 

SUMBA  or  Sandal-wood  Island,  of  about  4000 
geographical  square  miles,  is  composed  of  a  xange 
of  hills  that  rise  immediately  from  the  sea  to  a 
height  of  :^000  feet  It  lies  to  the  south  of 
Flores,  from  the  coast  of  which  it  is  distinctly 
visible  in  clear  weather.  Mount  Romba  peak  is 
7000  feet  Vessels  visit  it  in  the  S.W.  monaooe 
from  Soorabaya,  and  return  in  the  N.E.  monaoon 
with  the  active  little  ponies  of  the  island.  Thej 
are,  after  the  ponies  of  the  Batta  of  Sumatra,  the 
best  of  all  the  horses  of  the  Archipelago.  Bik- 
more  thinks  its  people  are  Malays,  though  this  is 


all  these  peculiarities  are  found  in  the  islands  i  questioned,  and  they  are  also  said  to  have  a  <£f- 
which  form  the  Austro-Malayan  division  of  the    ferent  tongue.    It  yields  sandal-wood  and  oopper 


Archipelago.      The  islands  eastward  from  Java 
and  Borneo  form  a  part  of  a  previous  Australian 
or  Pacific  continent,  although  some  of  them  may 
never  liave  actually  been  joined  to  it    The  Aru 
Islands,  Mysol,  TVaigyu,  and  Jobie  agree  with 
New  Guinea  in  their  species  of  mammalia  and 
birds,  and  they  are  all  united  to  New  Guinea  by 
a  nacrow  sea.    The  100-fathom  line  around  New 
Guinea  marks  the  range  of  the  paradise  birds. 
This  separation  has  no  relation  to  their  geological 
character.    The  ludo-Malayan  and  Austro  Malayan 
divisions  hold  two  distinct  types  of  the  human 
race,  the  Malay  and  the  Papuan,  who  differ  radic- 
ally in   their  physical,  mental,   and  moral  cha- 
racters; and,  under  one  or  other  of  these  two 
forms  as  types,  the  whole  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  and  Polynesia  can  be  classed, 
and  the  line  separating  these  two  types  comes 
near  but  somewhat  eastward  of  that  part  of  the 
zoological  regions.    This  easterly  jutting  of  the 
Malay  line  has  been  caused  by  the  maritime  enter- 
prise and  higher  civilisation  of  the  Malay  races, 
who  have  overrun  the  nearer  part  of  the  Austro- 
Malayan  region,  have   supplanted   the  original 
inhabitants,  and  spread  much  of  their  language, 
their  domestic  inhabitants,  and  their  customs  far 
over  the  Pacific.    To  the  Malay  type  and  to  the 
Papuan  type  respectively,  all  the  people  of  the 
various  islands  can  be  grouped.      Tne  Asiatic 
races  include  the  Malay,  and  all  have  a  continental 
origin ;  while  the  Pacific  races,  including  all  to 
the  east  of  the  Malay  (except,  perhaps,  some  in 
the  Northern  Pacific),  are  derived  not  from  any 
existing  continent,  but  from  lands  that  now  exist 
or  have  recently  existed  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. — 
Bikmore ;  London  Geog,  Trans,  ix.  xv. ;  Bombay 
Med.    Trans, ;    Bombay   Geo.    Trans. ;    Bidst  on 
Volcanoes  of  India,  in  Ed.  Phil,  Jour.^  1862  {.Jour, 
Ind,  Archip.  iiL ;   NewboUVs  British  Settlements ; 
Tijdschrift  v.   Neerl,  Ind.  in  Jour.  Ind.  Arch. ; 
Cal.  liev.y  1861,  pp.  43,  48;  Marsden's  Sumatra^ 
pp.  4,  94, 162-262 ;  Wallace,  ii.  pp.  19, 41,  53,  60. 
SUMATRAS,  also  Sumatrans,  a  term  given 
by  navigators  to  tempestuous  squalls  from  the 
south-west,  often  experienced  in  the  south-west 
monsoon  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca.     They  are 
sudden  and  severe,  blowing  a  moderate  gale  for 
6  or  8  hours,  and  accompanied  with  loud  uiunder, 
lightning,  and  rain.    They  are  so  called  because 
they  rise  in  the  direction  of  the  island  of  Sumatra. 
The  approach  of  the  squall  is  betokened  by  a 
dense  olack  cloud,  which  rises  from  behind  the 
opposite  islands  of  Battam,  and  soon  overspreads 
the  sky,  casting  a  dark  shadow  over  the  strait^ 


The  inhabitants  of  Savu  possess  a  aettlemeDt  nesr 
the  south-west  extreme  of  the  island,  and  t^ 
Bugis  traders  of  Ende  have  two  or  three  small 
stations  on  the  north  coast,  which  are  occaaionallj 
visited  by  small  European  vessels  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  horses;  but  the  natives  of  Sumbs 
all  dwell  in  the  uplands,  where  thej  cultivate 
maize,  yams,  and  other  produce  similar  to  that 
grown  on  Timor,  and  are  said  to  use  the  ploqg^, 
which  is  unknown  in  any  other  island  to  the  east- 
ward of  Sumbawa. — Earl;  Bikmore^  p.  112. 

SUMBAJI,  son  of  Sivaji,  succeeded  his  Esther 
in  1680,  and  reigned  for  nine  years.  He  was 
a  tyrannical,  voluptuous  prince,  but  courageoua 
He  was  captured  and  carried  to  the  Dehli  emperor 
Aurangzeb,  who  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  ia 
the  most  cruel  manner.  Sumbaji^s  widow  and 
infant  son  Saho  were  subsequently  made  prLsoneis, 
and  left  in  the  care  of  Aurangzeb's  daughter. 

SUMBAWA,  a  high  volcanic  island,  the  third 
in  a  direct  line  east  of  Java.  It  is  about  thive 
times  the  extent  of  Bali  or  Lombok,  and  divided 
by  a  deep  bay  into  two  peninsulas.  It  haa  three 
languages,  the  Sumbawa,  the  Bhima,  and  the  Tom- 
boro.  The  two  former  are  written  in  the  Bogii 
character,  but  there  exists  in  this  island  a  curious 
obsolete  alphabet,  ascribed  to  the  Bhima  natioii, 
which  has  been  displaced  by  that  of  the  Celebea 
In  Sumbawa,  the  Mulmmmadans  take  a  hig^ 
place,  and  they  are  largely  proselytizing  the 
mountaineers.  In  Grobagan,  at  the  centre  of  the 
limestone  district,  is  a  mud  volcano,  16  feet  in 
diameter.  The  black  mud  every  few  seooiMis 
bubbles  up  and  subsides ;  it  rises  to  a  height  of 
20  to  30  feet,  then  explodes  with  a  dull  noise, 
scattering  a  slower  of  warm  black  mud  in  every 
direction;  round  about  are  warm  brine  springs, 
from  which  salt  is  extracted.  Its  eruptions  are 
most  frequent  in  the  rainy  season.  It  is  called 
Kuwu,  *  tne  place  of  abode ;  *  and  an  old  legend  is 
that  it  IB  the  residence  of  a  monster  snake,  whose 
writhings  cause  the  eruptions.  Mount  Tomboio 
rises  to  8940  feet  on  a  peninsula  on  the  K.  side  of 
Sumbawa.  On  the  oth  April  1815  commenced  a 
series  of  frightful  explosions,  which  lasted  five  days. 
They  were  heard  so  distinctly  at  Jokyokarta,  in 
Java,  a  distance  of  480  miles,  that  troops  were 
sent  out  to  repel,  as  was  supposed,  some  attack 
that  had  been  made.  Similar  movement  of  gun- 
boats was  made  at  Sourabaya ;  and.  to  the  north 
the  reports  accompanying  the  eruption  were 
heard  as  far  as  the  island  of  Ternate,  near  Gillofe, 
a  distance  of  720  geographical  miles.  To  tiie 
westward,  these  reports  were  heard  at  Moko- 
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ifoko,  a  port  near  Bencoolen,  which  is  in  direct  to  refer  to  Adiantum  capillus  veneris ;  but  it 
Loe  970  geographical  miles.  The  ashes  that  were  ,  has  the  description  of  Hyacinthos  applied  to  it, 
lirown  oQt  fell  to  the  eastward,  aj^ainst  the  pre-  and  Polyanthes  taberosa  is  substituted  for  it  in 
railing  wind,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  Flores,  about    India. 


^0  geographical  miles ;  and  westward  on  Java, 
n  the  mountains  of  Cheribon,  about  270  miles 
Tom  the  volcano.  So  great  a  quantity  of  ashes 
irere  thrown  out,  it  is  estimated  that  on  the 
sland  of  Lombok,  about  90  miles  distant,  44,000 
periahed  in  the  famine  that  followed;  and  Dr. 
Jonghuhn  calculates  that  within  a  circle  described 
by  a  radius  of  210  miles,  the  average  depth  of  the 
ishes  was  at  least  two  feet.  During  the  eruption, 
Fomboro  lost  two-thirds  of  its  previous  height. 
A  ship  approaching  the  coast  haa  to  sail  through 
i&  sea  of  pumice.  About  7  p.m.  of  the  10th  April, 
an  eye-witness,  the  raja  of  Sangir,  mentions  that 
three  distinct  columns  of  flame  burst  forth  from 
near  the  top  of  Tomboro,  all  of  them,  seemingly, 
within  the  verge  of  the  crater,  and  on  gaining 
some  height  in  the  air,  the  flames  mingled  in  a 
confused  manner.  In  a  short  time  the  whole 
mountain  next  Sangir  appeared  like  a  body  of 
liquid  fire,  extending  itself  in  every  direction. 
Towards  8  p.m.,  at  Sangir,  stones,  some  as  large 
as  a  roan's  fist,  generally  of  the  size  of  walnuts, 
fell  very  thick,  and  obscured  the  view  of  the 
mountain.  Between  9  and  10  p.m.,  ashes  began 
to  fall,  and  soon  after  a  violent  whirlwind  ensued, 
which  blew  down  nearly  every  house  in  the  village 
of  Sangir,  carrying  their  tops  and  lighter  parts 
alonff  with  it  In  the  Sangir  district  next  to 
Tomboro,  the  whirlwind  tore  up  trees  and  threw 
down  men,  cattle,  and  houses.  In  November  and 
December  1886,  there  were  other  eruptions.  Sum- 
bawa  is  thinly  inhabited  since  the  eruption  of 
Mount  Tomboro  on  11th  April  1815. — Bikmore,  p. 
108  ;  Court's  Palemhang,  p.  129. 

SUMBOONATH,  one  of  the  oldest  temples  in 
Nepal.  It  was  erected  when  Nepal  was  nued  by 
a  race  of  Tibetans,  and  its  possession  was  at  one 
time  claimed  by  the  Dalai  Lama,  or  sovereign 
pontiff  of  H'Lassa,  but  he  has  since  been  obliged 
to  abandon  the  claim.  The  dagoba  resembles  the 
temple  of  Buddha,  but  is  only  about  half  its  size ; 
the  spire  is  covered  with  plates  of  copper,  gilt. 
It  is  surrounded  by  pagodas,  as  well  as  numerous 
more  modem  shrines  of  a  bastard  Hindu  class,  to 
which  numerous  Bhntya  and  Bhama,  a  tribe  of 
Newars,  resort  Occasionally  the  Gurkha  visit 
these  shrines,  the  thunderbolt  of  Indra,  which  is 
here  exhibited,  being  the  object  of  attraction  to 
them,  as  they  pride  themselves  on  being  orthodox 
Hindus. — Oliphant*8  Journey y  p.  84. 

SUMBUL  or  Sunbul,  a  term  in  Arabic  and 
Persian  works  on  Materia  Medica,  applied  to 
several  fragrant  roots.  The  Smnbul  root  of 
modem  commerce  reaches  Europe  by  way  of 
Russia.  A  Sumbul  root  introduced  into  the 
French  market  is  the  root  of  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  which  is  characterized  by  a  strong  odour  of 
musk. 

Snmhul'ul'taiby  or  fragrant  Sumbul,  is  the  root- 
stocks  of  Nardostach^s  jatamansi,  the  Nardos  or 
Bpikenard  of  the  ancients,  and  is  also  applied  to 
Hyacinthus  orientalis. 

ASumbul  rumi  is  said  to  be  the  Narden  ukluti, 
and  supposed  to  be  Valeriana  celtica. 

Sumbul  jibali,  or  mountain  nard,  is  thought  to 
be  Valeriana  tuberosa. 

Sumhul't'/arsi,  or  Persian  Sumbal,  is  supposed 


Snmhul'i-khataiy  or  Cathayan  Sumbul,  is  An- 
gelica. 

A  Sumbul  of  Central  Asia  is  the  root  of  Eury- 
angium  sumbul,  known  as  the  musk  root 

In  Persian  works  on  Materia  Medica,  all  trans- 
lated from  the  Arabic,  as,  for  instance,  the  Mukh- 
zun-al-Adwiah,  or  Magazine  of  Medicines,  we 
have  four  different  kinds  of  Sumbul : — 1.  Sumbul 
Hindee ;  2.  Sumbul  Roomee,  called  also  Sumbul 
Ukletee  and  Narden  Ukletee,  evidently  the  above 
Celtic  Nard,  said  also  to  be  called  Sumbul  Italion, 
that  is,  the  nard  which  grows  in  Italy ;  3.  Sumbul 
JibuUee  or  Mountain  Nard.  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  the  kinds  described  by  Dioscorides  are  alluded 
to,  and  in  fact  the  accounts  given  are  merely 
translations  of  his  descriptions.  The  fourth  kind 
of  Sumbul  appears  to  bo  a  hyacinth  or  polyanthus. 
But  the  first  is  that  with  which  alone  we  are  -at 
present  concerned.  The  synonyms  given  to  it  are 
—  Arabic,  Sumbul-al-Taib  or  Fragrant  Nard ; 
Greek,  Narden ;  Latin,  Nardum ;  and  Hindi, 
Balchur  and  Jatamansi. 

SUMBULPUR.  21  Mahals  form  the  S.W. 
frontier  of  Bengal,  which  may  be  classified  in 
four  groups, — Sumbulpur,  Patna,  Sirguja,  and 
Singbhum, — viz.  : 

Sumbulpur  Group, 
Sukti. 
Gangpoore. 
Sarunghur. 
Bannie. 

Patna  Group. 

Bindra  Nowa> 
garh. 

The  territories  comprised  in 
and  Patna  groups  were  ceded  to  the  British 
Grovernment  bv  the  treaty  of  1803  with  Ragoji 
Bhonsla,  but  all  except  Raigarh  were  restored  in 
1806,  and  finally  reverted  to  the  British  in  1826. 
The  Sumbulpur  and  Patna  groups  are  in  the 
circle  of  the  Cuttack  Tributary  Mahals. — Aitcheson^s 
Treaties. 

SUMERU,  in  Hindu  cosmogony,  a  mountain 
ascending  600,000  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  descending  128,000  feet  below  it.  On 
this  mountain  are  the  heavens  of  Vishnu,  Siva, 
Indra,  Agni,  Yama,  Nirita,  Varuna,  Vayu,  Kuvera, 
Isha,  and  other  Hindu  deities.  At  its  base  are  the 
mountains  Mandara,  Gandha  -  madana,  Vipula, 
and  Suparshwa,  on  each  of  which  grows  a  rabu- 
lous  tree  8800  miles  high. 

SUMITRA,  B.C.  2100,  Jones ;  B.C.  67,  Tod.  It 
is  from  this  prince  the  Mewar  chronicles  commence 
their  series  of  rajas  of  Saurashtra.  It  is  the  last 
name  in  the  Bhagavat  Purana,  and  he  is  said  by 
Tod  to  have  been  contemporary  with  a  Vikram- 
aditya. 

SUMMA  claim  to  be  descendants  of  Sam,  son 
of  Noah,  to  give  themselves  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  other  Muhammadans ;  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  are  Jat  converts  from  Hinduism.  Such 
also  are  the  Machi  and  numerous  other  sub- 
divisions of  the  Jat  tribes. 

Summa  have  been  long  in  Sind.  They  were  in 
power  as  rulers  from  a.h.  752  (a.d.  1361)  to 
A.H.  927  (a.d.  1620),  when  they  were  overthrown 
by  the  ArghuQi.      Their  subdivisions  are  very 


Sumbulpur 

proper. 
Borgarh. 
Raigarh. 

Bora  Samar. 
Khuriar. 


Bamra. 
Rehra  Cole. 
Soneix>re. 


Patna  proper. 
Phaljhur. 

the  Sumbulpur 
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numerous,  nearly  200.    The  -chief  seem  to  be  the 
Summa  sections — 


Abra. 

Abrala. 

Ageel. 

Amra. 

Babra. 

Beeya. 

Bodia. 

Buda. 

Badio. 

Batteo. 

Chanihoo. 

ChoUaria. 

Gbugra. 

Coor. 

DisBur. 

Doongua. 

Gooba. 

Hajana. 

Ualla. 

Hingoja. 

Hingora. 


Jaraja. 

Jatingorah. 

Jokia. 

Jugseea. 

Jatt. 

Kaka. 

Kakajah. 

Kidri-pota. 

Koraja. 

Koria. 

Loodia. 

Luokba. 

Loand. 

Lukkha. 

Mindra. 

Moosra. 

Muhur. 

Munabya. 

Munapya. 

l^IuDgra. 

Nalica. 

Nalua. 


Nara. 

Notia. 

Notiar. 

Numria. 

Oodbahui- 

gora. 
Oodbaja. 
Oodba. 
Oodhar. 
Oonur. 
Oottar. 
PhooL 
Ffaookiabia. 
Potor, 
PuUec. 
Puna. 
Rahtor. 
Ramabey. 
Kandbheer. 
Shora. 
Sooltanote. 


Sootia. 

Sabta. 

Sumaja. 

Summa. 

Sahd-Sam- 

ma. 
Sahib-Sam' 

ma. 
Shckhab- 

Summa. 
Sind-Summa 
Dera-Sum- 

mani. 
Joona-Sum- 

ma. 
Loond-Sum- 

ma. 
Oto-Sumraa. 
Tukfara. 
Vurriah. 
Waliud. 


Janspuwar. 

The  title  of  the  Summa  rulers  was  Jam,  a 
dynastic  designation  still  retained  by  the  Jam  of 
Beyla,  the  Jam  of  Gutch,  and  the  Jam  of  Nowa- 
na^. 

SUMPITAN.  Malat.  A  blowpipe  used  as  a 
projectile  amongst  the  Malay  races.  That  of  the 
Dyak  is  a  piece  of  wood  bored ;  that  of  the  Ber- 
mun  tribes  consists  of  two  bamboos  7  feet  in 
length,  one  enclosed  within  the  other.  The 
external  one,  which  is  merely  for  strength  and 
ornament,  is  about  3-4ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  neatly  carved  for  about  a  foot  at  each  end 
and  in  the  middle.  To  prevent  it  splitting,  the 
fibrous  bark  of  the  triap  is  bound  round  about  6 
inches  of  the  extremity,  and  a  coating  of  dammer 
placed  over  it.  The  iuternal  tube,  which  is  the 
proper  sumpitan,  is  of  the  same  length  with  the 
case,  but  only  d-5ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It 
is  composed  of  two  pieces  of  bamboo,  united  by  a 
piece  8  inc)ies  long,  which  embraces  the  ends 
tightly  at  the  junction.  The  bamboo  used  ^the 
bulu  timiang)  is  very  light  and  fine-grained.  The 
arrows  (damak)  are  small  darts,  made  of  the  stem 
of  the  birtam  leaf,  10  inches  in  length,  and  l-16th 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base,  from  which 
they  gradually  taper  to  a  very  fine  sharp  point 
Tlic  base  is  inserted  into  a  cone  of  kayu  tutu 
(which  is  very  porous  and  light)  about  an  inch 
in  length,  and  l-3d  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  its 
base.  The  point  of  the  dart  is  dipped  for  about 
5-6ths  of  an  inch  in  ipoh  (upas).  This  is  made 
by  taking  akar  ipoh,  batang  ipoh  (or  kyas),  limes, 
and  tuba,  which  are  bruised,  Doiled,  and  strained. 
To  this  arsenic  is  added.  Other  substances,  such 
as  pachet,  jimardes,  mallye,  and  gadong,  are  also 
sometimes  added.  The  preparation  called  ipoh 
has  the  colour  and  consistency  of  chandu.  An 
incision  is  made  round  the  dart  above  the  ipoh,  so 
a3  to  ensure  its  breaking  off  and  remaining  in  the 
wound.  Each  dart  is  kept  ready  for  use  in  a 
bamboo  case,  about  l-4th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
«50  of  these  cases  are  laid  side  by  side  and  united 
by  strings.  They  are  then  rolled  up  and  inserted 
into  a  bamboo  case,  which  has  a  neat  lid  of  jalu- 
tong.  The  same  case  contains  a  quantity  of  barok 
(a  very  light,  spongy  substance,  also  used  as 
tinder),  obtained  from  the  arenga  tree  called 
runout.     After  inserting  the  dart  into  the  sum- 

Sitan,  a  little  barok  is  introduced.      When  the 
inua  blows  into  the  tube,  it  is  pressed  against 


the  kayu  tutu  cone,  and  prerents  any  of  the  air 
escaping  between  it  and  the  sides.  In  shooting, 
the  sumpitan  is  held  firm  by  both  hands  being 
tightly  Clasped  over  its  end,  which  is  inserted  into 
a  handle. 

The  Malay  use  small  poisoned  darts,  having  oa 
their  end  a  piece  of  pith  or  some  other  light  sob- 
stance,  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  bore  of  the  tube. 
The  sumpitan  has,  at  its  farthest  end,   an  iroa 
sight  by  which  they  regulate  thdr  aim.     It  is  ako 
at  this  end  furnished  with  a  lai^e  double-bbd«] 
spear.    Both  the  sight  and  the  spear  are  nicelj 
bound  on  with  rattans,  which  are  woven  OTer 
them.    The  dart  used  is  poisoned  with  the  mob, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  upas  and  chetik  of  Java, 
described  by  Dr.  Horsfield ;  the  darts,  which  are 
very  thin  and  about  10  inches    in    length,  are 
pointed  with  the  sharp  teeth  of  fish  neatly  booiMi 
on  to  them.    A  Men,  who  was  very  expert  witk 
the  sumpitan,  at  a  distance  of  fronQ'15  to  20  yank 
could  r^ily  transfix  a  bird  of  the  size  of  a  star- 
ling with  one  of  the  little  darts.     The  whole  dis- 
tance to  which  the  arrow  can  be  blown  with  aoj- 
tbing  like  effect  is  60  yards,  and  at  that  distal 
they  would  probably  not  pierce  the  skin.      Tfce 
sumpitan  varies  in  length,  being  from  7  to  10  feet 
It  is  used  also  by  the  Mui  people,  the  Benkataa, 
and  the  Tatow,  and  by  all  the  tribes  of  the  east 
coast.     The  Idaan  or  Meroot  are  said  by  Fon«t 
also  to  possess  it.     Mr.  J^ow  saw  specimens  froe 
the  river  Esscquibo,  in   South  America,  vhid 
resembled  those  of  the  Dyak  in  appearance  and 
size,  but  without  the  sight  and  the  spear  at  t^ 
end.     It  is  sometimes  seen  in  India. 

SUMRA,  a  dynasty  of  Agnicula  Bajputs,  who. 
in  A.D.  750,  succeeded  to  the  Arabs  in  %be  goveni- 
ment  of  Sind.  The  Sumra  during  the  eaiiy  part 
of  their  sway  continued  to  be  mndus ;  indeed, 
many  of  the  tribe  still  remain  so,  and  roam  a 
shepherds  through  the  t*hals  of  Jeysulmir  and  tiie 
Upper  Dhat  country  to  the  east  of  Sind.  ITu? 
Sumra  of  the  desert  are  one  of  the  subdiviaoas 
of  the  Pramara  Rajputs,  and  from  their  freqaentiy 
combining  with  the  Umar,  the  two  gave  name  to 
the  large  tract  of  country  which  is  stiJl  recognised 
as  Umra  Sumra,  and  within  which  A  lor  is  sitoated. 
Some  of  the  Muhammadans  of  Sind  so  early  as 
A.D.  1082  adopted  the  Karmatian  schism,  and  the 
Sumra,  before  they  apostatized  from  their  ancefi- 
tral  faith  to  Muhammadanism,  intermediately 
adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Karmatian  sect  Tlie 
Sumra  race  seem  to  have  ruled  in  part  of  Siad 
even  before  Mahomed's  death,  at  leaat  as  early » 
A.H.  423  (a.d.  1032),  and  were  displaced  in  ajl 
752  (a.d.  1351)  by  the  Summa.  The  name  was 
originally  pronounced  Samra.  The  Sumra  tribes 
in  the  Kurachee  district  are  the  Kumirpota,  Milo- 

e>ta,   Budipota,  and  the  Norungpota       In  tke 
yderabad  district,  the  Sumra  are  cultivators  and 
oil  manufacturers. — EUioL 

SUMROO,  the  name  by  which  Walter  Rein- 
hardt  was  known  to  the  natives  of  India,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  dialectal  variation  from  Sombre, 
which  was  the  pseudonym  applied  to  him  by  his 
French  comrades.  He  was  a  native  of  Treve,  in 
the  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  half  French,  half  G^- 
man,  and  had  been  a  sailor  in  the  Frend^  navy : 
he  deserted,  and  entered  the  British  service  as  a 
soldier ;  next  he  deserted  the  British  and  joined 
the  French ;  then  he  entered  the  service  of  th^ 
Nawab  of  Bengal,  and  was  the  murderer  of  the 
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itiglish  Resident  at  Patna  and  all  his  followers  in 
763.  He  obtained  the  command  of  a  large  body 
f  men,  with  lands  to  support  them,  and  some 
ears  afterwards  he  marriea  a  remarkable  woman, 
rho  was  called,  from  his  name  of  Sombre,  the 
(egum  Sumroo.  The  Begum  was  of  Muham- 
[ladan  extraction.  She  became  a  Romish  Chris- 
ian  in  1781,  and  for  many  years  after  Sombre's 
leath  maintained  a  small  army  and  ruled  her  petty 
tate  at  Sirdhana  with  great  vigour.  She  left  her 
property  to  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre,  son  of  Colonel  Dyce, 
ler  niinister  or  managing  man,  who  had  married 
ler  husband's  daughter.  The  son  came  to  Eng- 
and  to  urge  certain  claims  upon  the  Government. 
le  married  the  daughter  of  a  peer,  held  for  a 
;hori  time  a  seat  in  the  House  oi  Commons,  was 
>rominent  in  the  law  courts,  and  at  last  was 
ieclared  to  be  insane. 

The  year  of  Sumroo's  death  at  A^ra  has  been 
stated  at  a.d.  1778.  The  Begum  built  a  large 
Romish  church.  During  the  Mahratta  wars  she 
ed  her  troops  into  action,  riding  at  their  head 
?^ery  gallantly.  In  1792  she  married  Colonel  Le 
V'aisjeau.     She  died  a.d.  1836. 

S  UN.  The  races  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  furnished 
two  parallel  lines  of  kings,  who  are  supposed  to 
[lave  reigned  in  the  Ayodhya,  and  in  the  tract 
t>etween  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges  respectively. 
From  one  or  other  of  these  all  the  ancient  royal 
Paniilics  of  Hindustan  claim  to  have  been  de- 
scended. The  list  of  the  Solar  dynasty  gives  95 
aanoes,  and  that  of  the  Lunar  race  48  names ;  but 
the  lists  and  the  narrative  are  so  full  of  absurdi- 
ties that  no  part  can  be  taken  as  a  basis  on  which 
to  found  a  system  of  chronology. 

SUN-BIRDS  or  honey-suckers  are  names  of 
the  NectarinidjB,  Vigors,  Cynnyridse,  Swainson^ 
and  Promeropidse,  Gray,  of  the  old  world,  their 
place  in  South  America  being  taken  by  the 
nununing-birds,  some  of  the  sun -birds  almost 
rivalling  their  American  types.  Their  sub- families 
are  the  Nectarininse  of  Africa  and  Asia ;  the 
Drepaninse  of  Oceania ;  the  Dicceinse  of  Asia  and 
Australia;  besides  Promeropinae  of  Africa  and 
Coerobyne  of  America.  The  Nectarinina5  genera  are 
Arachnothera,  ^thopyga,  Leptocoma,  Arachnech- 
thra.  The  purple  honey-sucker  of  Jerdon,  the 
beautiful  blue-winged  sun-bird  ^Arachnechthra 
Asiatica,  Lath.\  is  common,  and  notning  can  exceed 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  its  congener,  the  Ceylon 
sun-bird  (Leptocoma  Zeylanicc^.  The  brilliant 
green  spot  on  the  wing  of  the  male  is  wanting 
in  the  female.  In  the  gardens  tiny  sun-birds 
hover  all  day  long,  attracted  to  the  p]ant8,(over 
which  the^  hang  poised  on  their  glittering  wings, 
and  inserting  their  curved  beaks  to  extract  the 
insects  that  nestle  in  the  flowers,  and  sucking 
the  nectar  from  its  flowers  like  a  humming-biro. 
The  male  birds  only  have  handsome  plumage. 
They  build  domed  nests  suspended  from  the  ends 
of  small  branches. — Adams ;  TennenVs  Ceylon^  p. 
249 ;  Jerdon,    See  Birds. 

SUN-WOBSHIP  has  prevailed  amongst  various 
races  since  the  most  ancient  times.  The  Baby- 
lonian trinity  was  Anu,  Bel,  and  Hea.  Their 
goddess  Ishtar  supplanted  Anu  at  Erech.  Bel 
was  lord  of  the  visible  world,  and  had  his  chief 
seat  at  Nipur.  Sin,  the  moon-god  of  Ur,  was 
eldest  son  of  Bel.    Their  sun -god  was  Samas. 

In  the  city  of  Heliopolis  (Balbec)  the  Assyrians 
celebrated  the  worship  of  the  sun  with  great  cere- 


mony. The  image  had  been  brouffht  from  Helio- 
polis in  Egypt.  The  Phoenician  Hadad,  in  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia,  was  the  sun -god, 
representing  the  generative  power  of  the  sun ;  he 
was  joined  with  the  Phoenician  Poseidon  (Demarus), 
the  water-god,  and  Astarte,  with  her  cow-horns, 
theproducmg  and  nourishing  earth. 

The  E^ptian  sun  deity  was  known  as  Mu, 
Osiris,  and  Ka. 

Ham,  the  chief  god  of  Thebes,  was  Amun-Ra, 
the  sun,  the  king  of  the  gods.  Every  king  of 
Egypt  was  styled  Ze  Ra,  or  son  of  the  sun,  and  he 
was  often  sculptured  as  the  third  person  of  the 
trinity  in  the  place  of  Chonso.  With  the  spread 
of  the  Theban  power,  the  worship  of  Amun-Ra 
spread.  In  Nubia  and  at  Elephantine,  to  the 
south  of  Thebes,  the  chief  god  was  Kneph,  the 
spirit,  with  a  ram*s  head,  who,  in  imitation  of  the 
worship  in  the  capital,  became  Kneph-Ra.  So 
Sebek,  the  crocodile,  called  also  Seb,  the  father  of 
the  gods,  became  in  due  time  Sebek-Ra.  Chem, 
the  god  of  generation,  had  his  name  from  Chemi. 
He  is  in  form  a  mummy,  with  his  right  arm 
raised,  and  a  whip  in  his  hand.  He  also  was 
sometimes  jokied  to  the  gods  of  Thebes,  and 
formed  a  trinity  in  unity  under  the  name  of 
Amun-Ra-Chem.  At  Heliopolis  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  name  of  the  god  of  the  sun  was 
pronounced  Athom,  and  he  gave  his  name  to  the 
city  of  Thoum.  At  Mendes  in  the  Delta,  and  at 
Herman  this  near  Thebes,  the  sun  was  called 
Mando,  and  became  Manda-Ra.  Pasht,  goddess  of 
chastity,  was  worshipped  chiefly  at  Bubastes,  and 
has  a  cat^s  head.  Athor  was  the  goddess  of  love 
and  beauty;  at  Momemphis,  near  Sais,  she  was 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  cow ;  at  Sais 
was  worshipped  Neith,  the  queen  of  heaven,  the 
mother  of  the  gods.  She  wears  sometimes  the 
crown  of  Ijower  Egypt.  Thoth,  the  god  of  letters, 
has  the  head  of  an  ibis,  and  holds  a  pen  in  his 
hand.  He  was  one  of  the  gods  of  the  moon,  and 
lord  of  Ilermopolis. 

The  myths  of  Gebal,  of  Tyre,  of  Sidon,  and  of 
the  Canaanites  generally,  are  all  mixed  up  with 
each  other.  But  they  all  acknowledged  Baal  as 
tlie  sun  -  god ;  and  Ashtaroth  or  Astarte  was 
known  as  rene-Baal,  the  face  of  Baal,  also  Baltis 
Baal. 

The  ancient  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  used  to 
paint  the  sun  of  the  figure  of  a  man  sitting  on  a 
lotus  or  nenofar,  which  lives  in  the  water  without 
any  communication  with  the  clay,  resting  on  itself, 
equally  distinct  from  matter,  swimming  in  empty 
space. 

Porphyry  says  the  sun  was  also  represented  by  a 
man  in  a  ship  resting  on  a  crocodile,  an  amphibious 
reptile,  emblem  of  air  and  water. 

The  sun  was  the  great  object  of  the  worship  of 
the  Canaanites,  chiefly  as  creator  and  generator, 
the  source  of  light  and  life.  Baal^  plural  Baalim, 
was  a  title  meaning  lord,  and  the  eauivalent  of 
Adonai,  just  as  Melech,  Moloch,  and  Malik  means 
king.  The  Canaanitish  gods  had  this  title  prefixed, 
as  Baal  Berith,  the  covenant  god  of  Snechem ; 
Baal  Peor,  the  god  of  the  mountains  of  Moab; 
Baal  Zebub,  the  p^od  of  flies,  etc.  etc.  (Numbers 
XXV.  3 ;  2  Kings  i.  2 ;  and  Hosea  ii.  1%\  It  was 
also  given  as  a  man's  name,  and  David  s  son  was 
Baal  Yada.  The  sun-god  was  also  known  as  El, 
god,  and  Elyon,  the  most  high  god. 

Amongst  the  Accadians  of  Babylon,  the  people  of 
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Sipparah,  and  the  Canaanites,  children  were  sacri- 
iiccd  to  Baal,  to  king  Anu,  and  king  Adar  (Anam- 
nielecb,  and  Adrammelech) ;  but  Hosea  (ii.  16) 
declared  Baali  abolished  as  the  god  of  the  Israel- 
ites. Duza  or  Tammuz  was  the  youthful  sun -god 
of  the  Accadians  of  Chalda^ ;  he  was  the  bride- 
groom of  the  goddess  Istar.  He  had  the  title  of 
Adonai.  Adoni-Tamuiuz  was  the  Greek  Adonis, 
and  many  legends  and  other  names  were  applied 
to  him. 

In  Canaan  there  were  only  two  prominent  god- 
desses, viz.  Ash  tore  th  of  the  Northern  Canaanites, 
and  Ashera  of  the  Southern  Canaanites.  Ash- 
era  is  an  Assyrian  word,  denoting  the  rich 
fecundity  of  nature.  Ashtoreth  is  Istar,  goddess 
of  lore  and  war,  patroness  of  the  moon  and  the 
planet  Venus. 

The  temple  of  Astarte  or  Ashtoreth,  the  Phoe- 
nician Aphrodite,  was  at  Paphos,  on  the  Galgai 
or  Galgai  Hill.  A  stone  column  of  cone-like  shape 
was  the  only  symbol  inside  the  shrine,  and  they 
believed  that  it  had  fallen  from  heaven,  as  had  the 
aerolite  before  which  sacrifices  were  offered  in  the 
great  temple  of  the  Asiatic  Artemis  at  Ephesus. 
The  Egyptians  called  them  Kefa  or  Kephene,  the 
palm -land  people.  Keft  was  Phoenicia,  and 
Keftur  was  tne  Caphtor  of  the  Old  Testament,  but 
Canaan  was  the  title  they  gave  to  their  own 
country. 

The  Natchez  of  N.  America  worshipped  the  sun 
with  singular  honours,  and  preserved  witli  the 
same  reverence  the  sacred  fires. 

In  Northern  Asia  the  Samoyedes  are  said  to 
have  worshipped  the  sun  and  moon. 

Apollonius,  in  his  visit  to  Upper  India,  describes 
the  magnificent  temple  of  the  sun  at  Taxila. 

The  great  GetSB  of  Central  Asia  deemed  it  right 
to  o£Per  the  horse  to  the  sun,  as  the  swiftest  of 
creat&d  to  the  swiftest  of  uncreated  beings.  Colonel 
Tod  tells  us  that  Bal-nath  was  the  sun-god  of 
ancient  India,  and  the  Bul-dan  was  the  gift  of  the 
bull  to  the  sun.  The  white  elephant  and  the  white 
horse  in  tiie  ancient  sun-worship  are  emblems  of 
the  sun.  In  a  legend  as  to  Sakya's  birth,  a  white 
elephant  entered  the  womb  of  his  mother,  Maya 
Devi. 

In  the  Vedas  the  sun  is  called  the  eye  of 
Varuna  ;  with  the  Persians  the  sun  was  the  eye 
of  Ormuzd ;  it  was  the  Demiurge  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  Baal  of  the  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  and  Phoe- 
nicians, the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Wuotin 
or  Odin  of  the  Teutonic  races.  All  Hindus  still 
worship  the  sun,  and  the  Parsee  race  turn  to  the 
sun  as  an  emblem  of  light. 


The  Bura-Deo  of  the  Gonds  is  also  a  sun-god. 
There  is  a  sun  temple  at  Baroda,  dedicated  to 
Surya  Naraiana. 

At  Sutra^da,  in  Kattyawar,  between  the  tows 
and  beach,  is  a  singularly  fashioned  temple  of  the 
sun,  with  an  image  of  Rina-Devi ;  near  it  is  a 
Surya-Kunda,  and  another  dedicated  to  a  nshi: 
also  a  castle  on  the  way  to  Pattan. 

The  earliest  objects  of  adoration  in  Bajpntara 
were  the  sim  and  moon,  whose  names  deaigsate 
the  two  grand  races,  Surya  or  Solar  dynasty,  and 
Chandra  or  Indu  or  Lunar  race.       Budha,  sa 
of  Indu,  married  Ella,  a  grandchild  of   Soiya, 
from  wliich  union  sprang  the  Indu  race.     Tfcy 
deified  their  ancestor  Budha,  who  continued  te 
be  the  chief  object  of  adoration   until  KxishM, 
hence  the  worship  of  Bal-nath  and   Budha  w^ 
coeval.    That  the  nomado  tribes  of    Arabia,  s 
well  as  those  of  Tartary  and  India,   adored  ik 
same  objects,  we  learn  from  the  earH^t  wiiten: 
and  Job,  the  probable   contemporary  of  Hsai, 
the  founder  of  the  first  capital  of  the  Yadn  « 
»the  Ganges,  boasts  in  the  midst  of  his  grieU  tbt 
he  had  always    remained    uncorrupted    by  the 
Sabeism   which   surrounded  him  :  *  If    I  bebeJd 
the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  ia 
brightness,  and  my  mouth  has  kissed  my  hud, 
this  also  were  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  tkt 
judge,  for  I  should  have  denied  the  God  that  b 
above.  ^      That  there  were  many   Hindus  wbo, 
professing  a  pure  monotheism   Hke    Job,  never 
kissed  the  hand  either  to  Surya   or    his  henU 
Budha,  we  may  easily  credit  from   the  sublimitr 
of  the  notions  of  the  '  One  God,*  expressed  boci 
by  the  ancients  and  moderns,  by  poets  and  bj 
princes  of  both  races,  but  more   especially  ^ 
the  sons  of   Budha,  who  for  ages   bowed  do« 
before  graven  images,  and  deemed  it  imjuoos  to 
raise  a  temple  to  them. 

At  Udaipur  the  sun  has  universal  precedeooe; 
his  portal  (Surya-pol)  is  at  the  chief  entrance  to 
the  city ;  his  name  gives  dignity  to  the  cbi^ 
aparttiient  or  hall  (Surya- mahal)  of  the  palace: 
and  from  the  balcony  of  the  sun  (Surya-gokn) 
the  descendant  of  Kama  shows  himself  in  tk 
dark  monsoon  as  the  sun^s  representatiTc.  A 
huge  painted  sun  of  gypsum  in  high  relief,  witk 
gilded  rays,  adorns  the  hall  of  audience,  and  ib 
front  of  it  is  the  throne.  In  addition  to  these, 
the  sacred  standard  bears  his  image,  as  does  ti^ 
Scythic  part  of  the  regalia  called  the  changi, » 
disc  of  black  felt  or  ostrich  feathers,  with  a  plate 
of  gold  to  represent  the  sun  in  its  centre,  borne 
upon  a  pole.    The  royal  parasol  is  termed  kimia. 


In  Central  India,  at  tlie  present  day,  the  '  in  allusion  to  its  shape,  like  a  ray  (cama)  of  the 
worship  of  the  sun  as  the  supreme  deity  is  the  '  orb.  The  most  revered  text  of  the  Vedas  of  the 
foundation  of  the  religion  of  the  Ho  and  Oraon,  ^  Hindus,  the  Gayatri,  is  imparted  to  a  Brahman 
as  well  as  of  the  Munda.  By  the  former  he  youth  on  his  initiation,  and  is  an  invocation  to  the 
is  invoked  as  Pharmi,  the  Holy  One.  He  is  the  |  sun.  By  the  Aryan  Hindus  the  sun  was  also 
Creator  and  the  Preserver,  and  with  reference  to    styled  Savitar,  the  progenitor. 


his  purity,  white  animals  are  offered  to  him  by 
his  votaries.    The  sun  and  moon  are  both  regarded 


The  ancient  Aryans  worshipped   the   suu  as 
Mitra,  or  the  living,  which  the  modem  Panecs 


as  deities  by  the  Khond,  though  no  ceremonial    still  do  as  Mihr,  and  name  their  children  after 


worship  is  addressed  to  them. 


it,  a  Mihr  Bi  being  in  almost  every  household 


The  sun  is  worshipped  by  the  Kharria  of  Chutia  {  The  turning  towards  the  sun  is  noticed  in  Ezekiel 


Nagpur,  under  the  name  of  Bero.  Every  head 
of  a  family  should  during  his  lifetime  make  five 
sacrifices  to  it  in  succession, — fowls,  a  pig,  a 
white  goat,  a  ram,  and  a  buffalo.  The  Munda 
worship  the  sun  as  Sing  Bonga,  to  whom  they 
pray  and  offer  sacrifices  as  to  a  beneficent  <;reator. 


viii.  16.  The  Parsee  looks  towards  the  sun  m 
prayer ;  the  Buddhist  and  the  Hindu,  when  per- 
ambulating their  temples,  circle  from  right  to  J^ 
as  the  SUITS  circuit.  The  Ansariah  race  in  Syrii 
are  sun- worshippers. — Bunsen^  iii.  pp.  625,  681, 
iv.  pp.  269,  318,  325,  687,  v.  p.  127 ;  Skarpt'i 
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^pij  i.  p.  98  ;    ChatJiehCs  Hindustan^  p.  191 ; 
\iMoclcs  Civilisation^  p.  215  ;   Tod. 

SUNAB-DEO.  The  bhandara  of  the  Ram 
*alao  or  Sunab  -  Deo  in  the  Satpura  had  been 
estroyed  by  a  Muhammadan  agent  from  the 
h'mbidkar  jaghirdar,  who  took  some  of  the 
ricks  to  make  a  step  well  in  his  own  village ;  but 
uioca-worm  attacking  the  villagers,  the  people 
lelieved  it  to  be  a  curse,  and  deserted  the  village. 
Lbout  1830,  the  old  PahUd  family  induced  the 
•eople  to  return,  and  used  the  bricks  to  rebuild 
fie  village  choultry,  but  fever  and  dysentery 
ppeared,  and  the  site  was  a  second  time  aban« 
oned  And  about  1870  the  Assistant-Collector 
gain  wished  to  utilize  the  bricks,  but  the  people 
tedfastly  refused,  and  explained  to  him  that 
the  bricks  are  the  property  of  Ram,  and  cannot 
e  touched  with  impunity.' 

SUNAHSEPHAS,  a  Brahman*s  sou,  destined 
3  be  a  victim  to  Varuna  in  the  place  of  Haris- 
bandra.  He  was  already  bound  as  the  sacrifice, 
rben  he  remonstrated,  and  was  freed.  The  story 
( told  in  the  Aitareya  Brahmana,  and  seems  to 
mbody  some  change  of  ritual  from  that  of  the 
'*e<lic  times. 

SUN  DA,  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  forms 
rith  Borneo  and  other  islands  a  group,  of  which 
lomeo  is  the  chief.  Sunda  Strait  has  two 
flannels  which  lead  into  it  from  the  westward, 
le  small  channel  between  the  west  end  of  Java 
Did  Princes  Island,  and  the  great  channel  to  the 
orthward  of  the  island,  betwixt  it  and  the  south 
>ast  of  Sumatra,  which  occupies  upwards  of  a 
egree  of  longitude,  indented  oy  two  large  bays, 
le  shores  of  whidi  are  fronted  by  numerous 
lands  and  rocks.  The  Sunda  people  are  shorter, 
k>uter,  hardier,  and  more  actnre  than  the 
i  habitants  of  the  coast  and  eastern  districts. 
1  some  respects  they  resemble  the  Madurese. — 
*affles^  Hist  of  Java,  i.  p.  69. 
8UKDARA-MISRA,  a.d.  1599,  wrote  the 
bhi-Rama-Mavi,  a  drama  in  seven  acts  on  the 
[story  of  Rama. — Dowson. 


The  northern  portion  of  the  delta  is  highly 
cultivated  and  densely  populated,  supporting  420 
souls  upon  each  square  mile,  or  nearly  6,000,000 
inhabitants ;  the  southern  portion  is  occupied  by 
extensive  swamps  and  dense  forests,  and  their 
few  inhabitants  live  in  boats,  not  daring  to 
venture  on  shore    by  day  on    account  of   the 
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numerous  tigers,  nor  by  night  on  account  of  the 
miasma.      The   name   has  also   been    supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Chandra  Bhanda  tribe, 
employed,  like  the  Molangi,  on  the  salt  manu- 
facture there :  others  derive  the  term  from  the  two 
Bengali  words,  sundar,   ban,  great  or  beautiful 
forest.    The  breadth  of  the  delta  from  Chittagong 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly  is  260  miles,  divided 
longitudinally  by  the  Megna ;  all  to  the  west  of. 
that  river  presents  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  while 
to  the  east  is  a  bare  muddy  expanse,  with  no 
trees  or  shrubs  but  what  are  planted.     On  tlic 
west  coast  the  tides  rise  12  or  18  feet ;  on  the  east, 
to  40  or  80.    On  the  west,  the  water  is  salt 
enough  for  mangroves  to  grow  for  60  miles  up 
the  Hoogly;   on  the  east,  the  sea-coast  is  too 
fresh  for  that  plant  for  10  miles  south  of  Chitta- 
gong.   On  the  west,  50  inches  is  the  Cuttack  fall 
of  rain  ;  on  the  east,  90  to  120  at  NoacoUy  aud 
Chittagong,  and  200  at  Arakan.     The  east  coast 
is  annually  visited  by  earthquakes,  which  are  rare 
on  the  west    And  lastly,  the  majority  of  the  great 
trees  and  shrubs  carried  down  from  the  Cuttack 
and  Orissa  forests,  and  deposited  on  the  west 
coast  of   the  delta,   are    not  only  different  in 
species,  but  in  natural  order,  from  those  that  the 
Fenny  and  Chittagong  rivers  bring  down  from 
the  jungle.      Mariners    when    approaching    the 
Sandheads,  having  no  land  in  sight,  not  even  the 
height  of  a  span,  to  guide  them,  are  obliged  to 
trust  entirely  to  their  lead  to  inform  them  of  their 
position.     The  sand  that  is  brought  down  by  the 
rivers  hardens  under  the  surface  of  the  sea  uito 
a  concrete,  nearly  as  hard  as  rock,  to  touch  upon 
which  is  fatal  to  any  craft;  but  as  the  waters 
descending  the  rivers  cut  a  subaqueous  channel 
SUl^DAY.     In  most  countries  the  first  day  of  <  through  the  sand,  the  lead  informs  the  pilot  at 
16  week  is  named  after  the  sun.    Amongst  the  |  once  whether  he  is  on  a  bank  or  in  a  channel. 
Indus  called  Ravivara,  from  Ravi,  the  sun,  Vara,  |  Government  pilots  arc  always  crnisiog  a  few 
day,  also  Irida,  from  Iru,  the  sun.    The  Mnbam-    miles  from  the  land,  and  at  night  continually 
adans  in  India  call  it  Itewar  or  Aitewar,  from    burn  blue  lights  to  inform  ships  of  their  position. 
le  Sanskrit  Aditya,  a  name  of  the  sun.    The  i  The  segregation  of  the  sand  irom  the  mud  is  as 


)mplete  days  of  the  week  are — 

Sunday,        •  Ravivara,  <  Ravi  or  the  San. 

Monday,        ;  Somavara, 

Tuesday,       |  Mangalavara, 

AVednesday,  I  Budhavara, 

Thursday,     I  Vrihaspfttivara, 

Friday,  \  Shukravara, 

Saturday,      '  Sanivara, 


Soma  or  the  Mood. 
Mangala  or  Mars. 
Badha  or  Mercury. 
Vrihaspati  (Jupiter). 
Shukra  (VenuR). 
Sani  (Saturn). 


SUXDDYA  or  Sandbya,  Sansk.,  in  Hinduism, 


follows :  The  freshes  or  heavy  rains  bring  down 
from  up-country  vast  quantities  of  sand  aud 
earth,  calculated  at  40,0(K)  million  cubic  feet,  or 
nearly  one-third  of  a  cubic  mile,  rendering  the 
waters  of  all  the  rivers  opaque  or  of  a  dull 
yellow  colour.  This  body  of  water  rushing  alonj? 
with  great  impetuosity  reaches  tlic  sea ;  a  contest 
immediately  takes  place   between    the    rusliing 


the  recital  of  prayers  accompanied  by  certain  water  and  the  advancing  tides ;  the  effect  is  to 
odra  or  gesticulations,  and  their  performance  cause  the  heavier  sand  to  subside,  which  is  done 
r  Hindus.  ,  on  either  side  of  the  river  channels,  forming  the 

SUNDERBANS,  said  to  be  derived  from  Sandheads ;  the  finer  particles  of  mud  are  driven 
mdari  vana,  a  forest  of  sundari  trees,  is  a  name  I  back  or  up  the  rivers,  and  deposited  upon  the 
ven  to  the  islands  and  swamps  in  the  delta  of  the  i  ten  thousand  islands  over  which  the  tide  sweeps  ; 
inges,  extending  for  60  miles  from  the  zamin-  I  but  as  all  the  finer  particles  of  sand  and  mud  are 


xi  and  pargana  lands  in  the  north  to  the  Bay 
Bengal  in  the  south,  lat.  21""  30'  40"  and 
I**  87'  30"  N.,  and  from  the  Hoogly  in  the 
»t  to  the  Megna  in  the  east,  long.  88''  4'  30'  to 
"^  14'  £.,  a  varying  breadth  of  30  to  81  miles, 
d  along  the  coast  in  length  165  miles,  about 
32  square  miles. 


not  thus  thrust  back  upon  the  Sunderbans,  some 
portion  of  the  alluvium  is  carried  out  to  sea  fur 
forty,  fifty,  and  even  for  sixty  miles,  where, 
silently  and  slowly,  it  finds  its  way  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  forming  the  soft,  impalpable  purple 
mud  so  well  known  to  pilots  and  others  approach- 
ing the  shores  of  India.    At  sixty  mites  from  the 
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San4erb»ua  the  ocean  is  free  from  ^jappearapce 
of  natant  iropuritiea,  but  neyertheleBa  a  certain 
amount  of  alluvial  matter  ia  subsiding  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  that  number  of  miles  from  the 
land,  which  probablj  onlj  commence  to  sink 
^t  forty  miles  from  the  Supderbans.    On  the 
eaatem  flank  of  the  delta,  by  the  deposition  of 
soil  driven  up  by  the  waves,  the  mainland  of 
Noacolly  is  gradually  extending  seawards,  and 
advanced  four  miles  within  2S  years.    The  ele- 
vation of  the  surface  of  the  land  is  caused  by  the 
overwhelming  tides  and  south-west  hurricanes  in 
May  and  October ;  these  extend  thirty  miles  north 
and  south  of  Ghittagong,  and  carry  ti^e  waters 
of  the  Megna  and  ^enny  back  over  the  land,  in 
a  series  of  tremendous  waves,  that  cover  islands 
of  many  hundred  acres,  and  rpll  three  miles  on 
to  the  mainland.    On  these  occasions  the  average 
earthy  deposit  of  silt,  separated  by  pic^eous 
sand,  is  an  eighth  of  i^n  incn  for  every  tide ;  but 
in  October  18^8  these  tides  covered  Su^deep 
Island,  deposited  six  inpbes  on  ita  level  surface, 
and    flllea   ditches   several   feet   deep.      These 
de{)08its  become  baked  by  «k  tropical  sun,  and 
resist  to  a   considerable  degree  deiiudation  by 
rain.     Whether  any  fqrther  rise  is  caused  by 
elevation  from  below  is  doubtful ;  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  of  it,  though  alight  earthquakes 
annuallv  occur ;  and  even  when  they  h^ve  not 
been  felt,  the  water  of  tanks  has  been  seen  to 
oscillate  for  three-quarters  of  aii  ho\if  without 
intermisaion,  from  no   discernible    cause.      The 
Sunderbans  have  no  defence  whatever  to  seaward, 
not  ^ven  an  inch  in  height ;  every  spring-tide  and 
every  cyclone-wave  dashes  its  waters  over  the 
land,  deluging  the  country  with  waves,  the  im- 
petuosity and  volume  of  which  are  unknown  and 
unheard  of  in  Europe ;  waves  30,  40,  and  even 
60  feet  in  height  have  been  k^own  to  rise  in  iha 
Bay  of  Bengal,  to  dash  over  the  highest  trees, 
aua  to  deluge  the  whole  country  for  miles  inland. 
The  Sunderbans  in  their  present  state  are  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  the  tropical  hurricanes  that  arise 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  their  uuhealthiness  is 
great,  from  the   stagnated  air  and    corrupting 
vegetable  deposits;   but  sliould  this  tract  ever 
share  in  the  upheaval  that  is  now  going  on  near 
Arakan  and  on  the  Tenasserim  coast,  rich  would 
be  the  soil  that  woi^ld  be  brought  under  the 
plough,  4nd  great  would  be  the  population  that 
would  be  found  to  occupy  the  seaboard  tri^t. 
Until  that  time  arrives,  much  of  the  Sunderban 
tract  can  but  reruaiu  waste,  an  inaccessible  and 
an  impregnable  defence  to  Indi(^  towards  the  sei^. 
The  remains  of    temples,  mosques,  i^nd  other 
buildings,  both  Hindu  and  Muhawmadan,  prove 
that  tlie  country  has  not  only  been  once  populated, 
but  had  made  great  advancement  in  civilisation. 
Maharaja  pratadyta  built  a  magnificent  citv  iu  the 
Twenty -four  Pargana  portion  of  the  Sunderbaus. 
He  9iade  tributary  all  the  princes  of  Bengal, 
Behar,   Orissa,   and  Assam,   overthrew  Akbar'a 
army  qn  the  shores  of  the  Mutlah,  but  fipallv 
ended  his  days  a  captive  in  the  Moghul  capital 
Storm-waves  have  devastated  the   Sunderbans, 
and  the  ravages  of  Ungs  and  Portuguese  buc- 
caneers completed  the  qeaolatiop.    Mr.  Long  has 
stated  that,  when  in  Paris  in  1848,  M.  Jomard, 
of  the  Bibliotheaue  Royale,  showed  him  a  Portu- 
|;ue8e  map  of  India  more  than  two  centuries  old, 
in  which  the  Sunderbans  was   marked  off   as 


SUNGA. 

cultivated  land  with  five  cities  t^ierdn.  Tbia 
was  confirmed  by  a  map  in  De  Barroa*  Da  Asia, 
a  standard  Portuguese  nistory  of  India. 

Xhe  principal  arms  of  the  aea,  proceeding 
from  west  to  east,  are  the  Hoogfy,  Sattar- 
mukhi,  Jamira,  Matla,  Bangaduni,  Goasuba. 
Baimangal,  Majancha,  Bara  Panga,  Marjata  cr 
Kaga,  Sangara,  Horinffhata  or  Baleswar,  Bab- 
n^bad  channel,  and  the  Megna  river. 

Amongst  the  calamitiep  that  oTertake  thi 
Sunderbans  are  great  inundations  caused  bj 
cydones  or  hurricanes.  About  1584^  the  taci 
lying  between  the  Horinghata  and  the  Gan^ 
known  as  the  Backerganj  or  Burrisal  distne:. 
was  swept  by  an  inundation,  succeeded  immedi- 
ately afterward^  by  an  incursion  of  Portuguese 
and  Ifug  pirates.  In  June  1622  this  aame  tnc; 
waa  again  mundated,  10,000  inhabitants  perishisf. 


and  many  houses  and  property  destroyed,  a 
A.D.  1787  happeued  a  great  Calcutta  storm,  h 
1736  A.P.  the  river  Megna  rQae  six  (eet  above  i^ 
usual  level  ^t  Lukliipur.  In  4.P.  1S33  Sau^ 
Island  was  submerged  10  feet ;  the  whole  of  ik 
population,  between  3000  and  iOOO  souls,  toget^ 
wim  some  of  the  European  superintendefiU 
perished;  ^t  Kedgeree,  a  buildine  18  feet  b^ 
was  completely  submerged.  The  l>uke  of  JWi 
East  Indi<^man  wa^  thrown  high  and  diy  in  tbe 
rice-fields  near  fultah  in  the  Hoogly ;  in  ^n 
1848  the  island  of  Sundeep  was  submerged  *,  ^ 
in  1876  a  storm  -  wave  overwhelmed  a  pat 
portion  of  the  delta,  J^nd  deatroyed  about  S^ft*" 
souls. — Calcutta  Jlevkw,  Ho.  Ixiu-  p.  24,  Mard 
1869 ;  Hooker's  Him.  Jonr^ — See  Cyclone. 

StJNDIVA,  an  island  of  t}ie  Sunderbans,  M 
for  about  hall  a  century  by  thp  Portuguca 
Sebastian  Gonzales  and  Fra  Joan. 

SUNPRAS  or  Sundrus,  resin  of  the  Yatsb 
Indicif,  called  by  the  varioqs  narmes  of  East  IndisB 
copal,  Indian  anime^  fti^^d  Piney  daiupieri  u 
Hindi,  according  to  the  MakhzaQ-ul-advip. 
Cha;^4^rus,   apd  Kahruba   aipong  tlio    oomiua 

folk.— PoM't//. 

SUNDIil,  in  musical  instruments  a  fret. 

SUNDtlR,  a  small  priucipj^Uty,  in  Ia|.  15*5 
N.,  and  long.  76°  34'  ?.,  24  miles  west  of  BcQaiy: 
level  of  tlie  nalah  is  1900  feet.  It  is  in  the  ces^ 
of  the  Bellary  district,  fM^d  is  an  indepente 
state  of  140  square  miles,  of  which  Oiofo  than  » 
third  is  hill  territory.  It«s  population  is  14,000. 
and  revenue  ^  ib.WO.  The  ruler  is  one  ol  tk 
Ghorpara  Mahrattas. — CuU. 

SUN-FLOWER  is  the  name  given  to  speofs 
of  the  Helianthus  genus  of  plante,  uf  which  E 
annuus,  the  annual  sun -flower,  is  cultivated  ib 
gardens ;  U.  ludicus,  Linn,,  ia  probahlY  oply « 
variety  of  H.  annuus ;  H.  multiflorua  ia  Uie  roaoj- 
flowered  sun -flower ;  H.  t{;berosus,  ^e  Jerusal^ 
artichoke,  the  tubers  of  which  form  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  potatoes.  The  stem  of  H.  tburif^ 
yields  a  resinous  matter.  The  botanica]  imm*^ 
of  this  gcuus  is  from  iiX/p; ,  the  sun,  and  #*^«£,  > 
flower.  H.  aunuus,  the  Toumeso),  Fr.,  Ginisok. 
It.,  is  cuUivated  in  Iiidia  for  ita  seedis  apd  ^ 
oil  they  yield,  a  palp  ajnWr-colowed  oil,  free  of 
sniell,  ai^d  sweet  to  the  tafito.  It  ia  obtained 
from  H.  annuus  and  Q.  perenqis.  Sun-flover 
seeds  are  used  to  ff^tten  poultry,  pheasants,  9oi 
partridges  ;  they  are  aaid  to  increase  th^  number 
of  earn.    The  leaves  are  given  to  cattle. . 

SuNGA,  a  dynasty  which  ruled  ov«r  ladb 
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12  yean,  tdi^  the  Mamrya  soveroigns,  from  b.c. 
88  to  76,  the  first  of  whom,  Pu^pamitra,  put 
is  master,  the  last  of  the  Maurya,  to  death. 

uahpamitrttt  •  B.o.  188 

^imitr»,    .  .  „   152 

tiiyeshiha,  .  ,  „    144 

^usamitra,    .  .  ,,    187 
(uditika  or  Ardraka,  „  189 

"vdindaka,    .  .  „    1^ 

I-hoflhavasu,  „    124 

rf^ramitra,  .  ,  «,    121 


i> 


Bhagavatas  •    •  B.o.  112 

Devabhuti,    .    .  „     83 
Kapwa  dynasty  45  years — 

Vasudeva,    .     .  B.C.    76 

Bhumimitra,     .  >}     67 

Narayana,     .    .  f»      53 

Su^armaii,    .    .  ,i      41 

Suaarman  died,  „     31 


i> 


— Fergummy  pp.  19,  716. 

SUNQA-BADI,  an  atbeistioal  sect  among  the 
lindus. 

8UNQ-DIRAN.  Hikd.  Impure  and  weak  nitro- 
Donatio  add,  made  by  attar  or  druggists  by 
nixing  equal  parts  of  alom,  nitre,  and  salt  with 
i  little  water  in  an  earthen  pot  (gurra),  and 
listilling ;  an  aoid  fluid  comes  oyer  that  is  applied 
o  cure  heroetic  eruptions. — Gcnl.  Med,  Top.  p.  152. 

SUNQ-1.  Ohim.  a  substance  resembling  tar, 
laed  in  China  in  skin  diseasea 

SUNGBOOR,  the  ancient  Sringara,  a  town  on 
tbe  left  bank  of  the  (Ganges,  and  on  the  frontier 
vf  Kosala  and  the  Bhil  country.  In  ancient 
imes  the  surrounding  country  was  inhabited  by 
^isbadas  or  wild  tribra,  and  Guha,  the  friend  of 
Eiama,  was  their  chief. — Dowaon, 

SUNG-YAN  HILLS  border  on  Foh.kien,  in 
bhe  district  of  Ping-yang,  Wan-chan  prefeoture, 
Mid  in  cloee  proiimily  to  Peh-kwan  harbour,  lat. 
37°  9'  10"  N.,  and  long.  120*^  82'  6"  E.  Ahim- 
[uaking  establisliments  occupy  about  a  mile  of 
the  side  of  a  lofty  hill,  adjacent  to  the  quarries, 
from  which  alum -stone  crops  out.  The  stones 
ftre  thrown  into  a  fire  of  brushwood,  where  they 
|>um  with  a  slight  lambent  flame,  and  as  they 
Brack  the  fragments  are  raked  out,  broken  into 
»mall  pieces,  and  macerated  in  vats.  Subsequently 
^e  disintegrated  mineral  is  thrown  with  water 
into  a  veesel  heaving  an  iron  bottom  and  sides  of 
wood,  and  boiled  for  a  short  time.  The  lixivium 
is  then  poured  into  large  resenroirs,  where  it 
prystallizes  into  a  solid  mass.  Blocks  of  alum 
weighing  f^bout  fifty  catties  each  are  hewn  out 
of  the  resenroir  and  carried  in  this  state  in  bamboo 
frames,  one  on  each  end  of  a  porter's  pole,  to 
the  place  of  shipment,  where  it  is  broken  into 
fragments.  When  not  designed  for  immediate 
exportation,  the  blocks  are  stored  away  for 
drying.  Gvanitio  and  porphyritic  rocks  abound 
in  the  vicinity,  and  some  parts  of  ^e  district 
produce  iron  and  silver.  According  to  the  Wan- 
chan  topography,  the  working  of  silver  was 
discontinued  in  the  reign  of  Wan>lih  (1615),  in 
consequence  of  imperial  prohibition.  This  part 
of  the  coast  has  recently  become  the  seat  of 
extensive  poppy  cultivation. 

SUNG-VUN,  a  Buddhist  Chinese  pUgrim,  who 
visited  India  A.P.  502. 

3UNJ0GATA,  daughter  of  Jye-chnnd,  a 
Kabtor  Bajput,  the  hist  Hindu  king  of  Kanouj. 
Her  father,  Jye-chand,  celebrated  the  last  Raj- 
shahi  in  India.  He  did  this  to  soothe  his  vanity, 
which  had  been  mortified  by  his  rival  Prithi,  a 
Ohauhan  Rajput,  assuming  empire  by  performing 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Aswa  Medha.  At  the  Rajshahi, 
Sunjogata  was  led  forward  to  select  her  husband 
from  the  assembled  princes ;  but  she  threw  the    The  hemp  is  bought  in  the  bazar  about  7  lbs.  per 


in  A.D.  1175,  carried  her  off  from  Kanouj  in  open 
day.  There  was  a  desperate  running  fight  for 
five  days  all  the  way  to  Dehli,  Prithi-raj  losing  the 
best  of  his  warriors,  but  hp  kept  his  prize  and 
gained  immortal  renown.  For  a  few  years  they 
lived  happily  together,  but  on  the  invasion  of 
V uhamniad  Gori  she  urged  him  to  battle.  As  he 
left  she  exclaimed,  ^  I  shall  never  more  see  him  in 
Toginipur  (Dehli),  but  in  the  region  of  Swarga ; ' 
md  her  prediction  was  verified,  for  he  was  iSken 
captive  and  slain  (a.d.  1193).  She  then  mounted 
the  funeral  pyre,  and  this  is  the  first  authentic 
record  of  sati  in  India. — Cal,  Rev. 

SUNKISA  is  generally  recognised  amongst  the 
learned  natives  of  India  to  be  the  site  of  the 
Sunkasya  of  the  Ramayana.  Cunningham  thinks 
that  Siinkisa  was  destroyed  in  the  wars  between 
Prithi-iaj  and  Jye-chand ;  but  there  seems  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  town  must  have  belonged 
to  the  latter  when  it  was  captured,  for  it  is 
familiarly  known  as  one  of  the  gates  of  Kanouj. 
The  ruins  of  Sunkisa  (not  called  now  Samkassa) 
can  enter  into  no  comparison  with  those  of 
Kanouj,  even  if  we  include  the  ancient  k'hera 
of  Suraee  Uqut'h.  It  is  stated  that  the  worship 
of  the  identical  Naga  mentioned  by  Fa  Hian  is 
still  annually  performed  there  \  but  the  mound 
where  this  worship  takes  place  is  nothing  more 
than  the  common  heap  of  bricks,  or  earth,  which 
wo  see  in  every  village,  erected  for  worship 
during  the  ^ag-Panchami. 

SUNN.    B£MG.,  Hind.  Crotahoia  juncea,  Lat. 

Ghore  sunn,    .    .    Bkng.  Tai^,     ....    Mahb. 

I^Ioesta  pat,      .    .        „  Wucko  nar,    .     Maleal. 

Brown  hemp,  .    .      Eng.  Sana,     ....    Sansk. 

Hemp,  Sunn  hemp,       „  Kenna,  ....   Singh. 

tConkani  hemp,    .         ,,  Janapa,  Shanapa-nar,TAM. 

Salsette  hemp,     .         ,,  Yuckoo-nar,    ...     „ 

Bombay  hemp,     .         ,,  Janamoo,   .    ,    ,    .  Tkl. 

Sunn  fibre  is  an  article  of  extensive  export. 
The  plant  is  largely  grown  all  over  India  for  the 
manufacture  of  rope,  string,  and  gunny  bags. 
Dr.  Wight  gave  the  following  as  the  results  of  his 
experiments  of  the  strength  of  fibres : — 

Coir, 224  lbs. 

Poolfiv  Hungi  (Hibiacus  canuabinus),  .  .  290  „ 
Marul  (Sanseviera  Zeylanica),  .  .  .  316 
Cotton  (Gowiyplum  herbaceum),  .  .  .  346 
Cutthalay  nar  (Agave  Americana),  .  .  362 
Janapa  (Crotalaria  junoea).  Sunn,  Hindi,  .  407 
Yercnm  (Calotropis  gigantea),        .        .        •    562 

It  is  equal  to  Petersburg  hemp  for  many 
purposes,  and  when  well  prepared  will  bear  com- 
parison with  flax.  In  February  and  March,  soon 
after  the  flowers  drop,  and  before  the  seed  is  ripe, 
it  is  plucked  up  by  the  roote ;  the  stems,  which 
are  about  five  feet  long,  are  tied  in  bundles,  and 
steeped  in  water,  weighted  with  stones.  A  few 
days  thereafter,  they  are  beaten,  which  detaches 
Uie  integument  and  coarse  cellular  tissue,  after 
which  they  are  well  washed  in  repeated  waters, 
and  the  individual  fibres  picked  out,  free  of  the 
vegetable  muoous  and  other  impurities.  It  is 
then  to  be  well  beaten  in  water,. to  free  it  from 
impurities,  wrung,  and  hung  over  bamboo  frames 
to  dry. 

It  requires  but  comparatively  little  tillage,  and 
not  much  after-tending.  The  plants,  when  site 
and  soil  agree,  attain  to  a  hei^t  of  8  to  9  feet 


It 
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»> 
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Bar-mala,  marriage  garland,  over  the  neck  of  the 
gold  effigy  of  the  absent  Prithi-raj.  Pritlii-raj 
hearing  of  this,  he,  with  the  ^lite  o|  his  warriors. 


shilling,  ^nd  rope  made  of  it  at  5  lbs.  weight  for 
a  shilhng.  Paper  is'  made  from  this  article. — 
Cat,  Ex,,  1862 ;  Mad,  Ex,  J,  B, 
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SUPERSTITIONS. 


SUNNAH,  also  Sanat  Arab.  The  traditions 
of  Mahomed;  a  recital  containing  a  sentence 
or  a  declaration  of  Mahomed  regarding  Bome 
i-eligions  question,  either  moral,  ceremonial,  or 
theological ;  the  traditional  laws  of  Muhammad- 
anism,  based  on  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
Mahomed.  The  Sunni  sect  regard  them  as  of 
scarcely  inferior  authority  to  the  text  of  the 
Koran,  established  by  usage  and  the  law  of 
custom ;  they  are  not  recognised  by  the  Shiah 
sect.  The  fathers  of  tradition  are  styled  Shaikh. 
The  traditions  began  to  be  gatiiered  about  forty 
years  after  Mahomed's  death.  Abu  Horeira 
(a.  11.  68),  himself  a  companion  of  Mahomed, 
collected  from  the  lips  of  eye-witnesses,  or  of 
those  who  had  heard,  no  fewer  than  8500 
traditions  regarding  Mahomed.  The  traditions 
include  predictions  and  prophecies,  which  Sprenger 
considers  were  invented  to  oppose  Christians; 
also  stories  of  genii,  idols,  and  soothsayers, 
invented  for  the  heathen  Arabs;  and,  for  the 
Persians,  announcements  as  to  Chosroes  and  the 
east.  The  Sonnah  commands  are  optional,  whilst 
the  Farz  is  a  divine  command,  but  usually  applied 
to  the  five  indispensable  obligations  of  purifi- 
cation, prayer,  almsgivini;,  fasting*  and  pilgnmage. 

The  bunni  sect  of  l^nihammadans  regard  the 
Sunnah  (Sunnat)  or  legendary  account  of  the 
actions  and  traditions  of  Mahomed  as  of  equal 
value  to  the  Koran.  The  Muhammadan  religion- 
ists are  of  two  great  sects,  the  Sunni  and  Shiah, 
the  former  being  in  India,  Turkestan,  Turkey,  and 
Arabia,  while  the  Shiah  are  most  numerous  in 
Persia.  The  Sunni  hold,  amongst  other  points, 
the  succession  to  the  khalifat  to  have  followed  in 
the  line  of  Mahomed,  Abubakr,  Uniar,  Usman,  and 
Ali ;  the  Shiah  sect,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
taining Ali  to  have,  and  by  right,  succeeded  his 
cousin  and  father-in-law  Mahomed.  There  are 
other  points  on  which  their  sectarian  differences 
turn,  but  small  numbers  of  the  Shiah  religionists, 
in  several  part?  of  Asia  as  in  the  west  of  India, 
believe  in  incarnations  of  Ali,  and  of  these  the 
Ismail]  sect  may  be  instanced.  The  Muham- 
madans  of  India,  of  these  two  great  religious  sects, 
worship  apart ;  but  amongst  both  sects  are  to  be 
found,  mixed  together,  the  people  of  the  various 
races,  Sj^nd,  Shaikh,  Peraian,  Indian,  Moghul, 
Patban,  into  which  the  Muhammadans  are  found 
arranged,  and,  as  in  the  families  of  some  Christian 
countries,  the  sons  will  be  found  as  Sunni  and 
the  daughters  Shiah.  The  Sunni  are  occasionally 
styled  Char-yari,  or  four  friends,  as  recognising 
Abubakr,  Umar,  Usman,  and  Ali  to  have  been 
the  four  khalifs.  The  Shiah  are  styled  the  Teen- 
yari,  or  three  friends.  Amongst  the  Sunni  in  the 
south  of  India  the  Maharram  is  a  period  of  extra- 
vagant amusement,  in  which  many  non-Aryan 
and  Aryan  Hindu  races  join.  The  Sunni,  by  far 
the  majority,  at  this  period  grossly  outrage  the 
giief  of  the  Shiah  sect,  and  scandalize  the  learned 
uud  devout ;  and  many  of  the  mummers  or  Jalali 
are  of  the  Pariah,  Dher,  and  Mahratta  races. — 
Wilsoii's  Gloss, 

SUNN-BHANG  is  the  fibre  of^  Cannabis  sativa, 
common  hemp. 

SUNRI,  a  title  which  includes  the  Kalwar  tribe. 
The  Sunri,  though  deemed  impure  from  their 
occupation,  frequently  style  themselves  Sudras, 
especially  those  who  have  adopted  apiculture  as 
a  pursuit.— -Cfl/.  ifet*.  No.  110, 


8UNTARAK  belonged  to  a  Brahman  family  of 
Tirunavalur.  While  a  child,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  adopted  by  king  Narasingfaa  Mnaiyar.  On 
the  day  meed  for  his  marriage,  he  broke  off  the 
engagement,  and  as  an  ascetic  went  about  singiiii: 
hymns  in  honour  of  the  Saiva  templea.  Witk 
Appar  and  Sampantar,  he  was  a  z.aloas  charopija 
ofSaivism.  A  collection  of  hymns  atiribntra  to 
him  has  been  printed. 

SUNYASI,  Sansk.,  from  Bang,  prep.,  and 
Nyasa,  to  renounce,  a  Hindu  devotee,  Bome  d 
whom  besmear  tiieir  faces  with  ashes.  The  Jevi, 
as  an  act  of  mourning,  covered  themselves  wid 
ashes,  and  the  Snnyasi  do  it.  as  an  act  of  morti- 
fication. Persons  who  seek  conoealnient  ohm 
assume,  for  a  time,  the  appearance  of  Sanyis. 

SUP  A,  also  Supli.  Hind.  A  winnowing  taett. 
It  is  worshipped  by  the  Irular  races  of  Sontken 
India. 

SUPERSTITIONS.  Amongst  Hindus  tbekf: 
side  is  the  lucky  side  in  a  woman,  the  right  in  i 
man.  The  purport  of  the  palpitaticaiB  of  the  eyei 
or  throbbing  oi  the  eyeballs,  is  fancied,  andseesi 
to  have  been  simihirly  understood  by  the  Gred& 
The  powder  of  white  mustard  is  affiled  to  tk 
top  of  the  head  and  forehead  and  other  parts  c£a 
new-born  child  as  a  protection  against  evil  spina 
A  mixture  of  the  same  with  oil  and  rice  is  scattetd 
about  to  every  quarter  upon  the  eommencemoi 
of  a  sacrifice,  to  keep  off  ghosts  and  fiends.  Hinds 
stain  a  new  cloth  with  turmeric  to  ke^  off  denoei 
and  disease.  Amongst  the  avenging  scosigei 
sent  direct  from  the  gods,  the  Singhalese  re^ 
both  the  ravages  of  the  leopard  and  the  viaitatin 
of  the  small-pox.  The  latter  they  caU  'ajik 
ledda,'  the  great  sickness ;  they  look  upon  itsii 
special  manifestation  of  Devi ;  and  the  httnt6m 
of  the  cheetas  to  the  bed  oif  the  sufferer  tb^ 
attribute  to  the  same  displeasure  of  the  gods,  i 
few  years  ago,  the  capwa,  or  demon  priest  of  t 
*  dewale,'  at  Oggalbadda,  a  village  near  Caltnn. 
when  suffering  under  small-pox,  was  devoured  bf 
a  cheeta,  and  his  &te  was  regarded  by  those  d 
an  opposite  faith  as  a  special  judgment  fr» 
heaven.  Such  is  the  awe  inspired  by  this  beH^ 
in  connection  with  the  small-pox,  that  a  penn 
afflicted  with  it  is  always  approached  as  one  ii 
immediate  communication  with  the  deity;  Im 
attendants  address  him  as  *  my  lord '  and  ^  yos 
lordship,'  and  exhaust  on  him  the  whole  series  d 
honorific  epithets  in  which  their  language  aboiiiidi 
for  approaching  personages  of  the  most  exalted 
rank.  At  evening  and  morning,  a  lamp  is  lighted 
before  him,  and  invoked  with  prayers  to  protect 
his  family  from  the  dire  calamity  which  has  befaUei 
himself.  And  after  his  recovery,  his  former 
associates  refrain  from  communication  with  }aa 
until  a  ceremony  shall  have  been  performed  br 
the  capwa,  called  awasara-pandema,  or  '  the  off^- 
ing  of  lights  for  permission,'  the  object  of  wbidi 
is  to  entreat  pennission  of  the  deity  to  regard  hin 
as  freed  from  the  divine  displeasure,  with  libertf 
to  his  friends  to  renew  their  intercouzse  as  before. 
With  the  Burmese,  if  a  hen  lay  an  egg  npon  a 
cloth,  its  owner  will  lose  money;  to  see  raiKh- 
rooms  at  the  beginning  of  a  journey  is  a  forto- 
nate  sign ;  a  snake  crossing  tiie  path  denotai 
delay ;  if  a  dog  carry  any  unclean  thing  into  ita 
master's  house,  the  man  will  become  rich.  Aqgnriee 
are  drawn  from  the  flight  and  numbers  of  birds, 
from  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  flight  of  bees,  asd 
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SUPREME  COURT. 


SURASENI. 


1  many  other  ways. — HimL  Theat,  ii.  pp.  15, 113  ; 
Vennent^s  Ceylon^  p.  28. 

SUPREME  COURT,  a  court  of  judicature  of 
he  highest  in  rank  in  India.  During  the  E.  I. 
Company's  rule,  there  was  a  court  of  first  instance 
nd  of  appeal.  Beneath  it  was  the  Sadr  Adawlat 
/ourt  On  the  abolition  of  the  E.  I.  Company,  the 
lupreme  Courts  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay 
rere  amalgamated  with  the  courts  of  Sadr  Adawlat 
inder  three  Presidencies,  and  the  united  body 
lesifirnated  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature. 

SUR,  a  Sind  grass,  perhaps  Arundo  kurka ;  its 
lower-stalks  are  beaten  into  firm  fibres  called 
loonyah,  from  which  string  or  twine  is  fabri- 
ated. 

SUR,  a  tone  in  music ;  a  melody,  a  tune ;  a  bass 
ir  drone  to  the  shuhnaee. 

SUR  (Soor),  a  Muhammadan  dynasty  who 
uled  at  Dehli  during  the  15  years  of  Humayun^s 
lisplacement,  a.d.  1540-1557. 

SURA.  Arab.  A  chapter  of  the  Koran. 
Phe  scattered  Sura  were  collected  by  Zeid,  and 
Europeans  call  these  the  Koran.  Muhammadans 
!all  it  the  Word  of  God,  Kalam  Allah,  also  Koran- 
-Sharif,  the  holy  Koran,  also  Furhan. 

SURA,  chieftain  of  the  Yadava,  father  of 
^^asudeva  and  Kunti. 

SURA,  a  tyrannical  giant,  slain  by  Subhramanya. 

SURABHI,  in  Hindu  legend,  a  cow  obtained  as 
me  of  the  fourteen  products  from  churning  the 
Kiean. 

.  .  .  '  And  first 
Out  of  the  waters  rose  the  sacred  cow, 
God-shaped  Surabhi ;  eternal  fountain 
Of  mUk  and  oiferings  of  butter.'  .  .  . 


notes'the  name  to  be  not  usually  so  applied,  although 
the  earth  may  well  be  called  the  cow  of  plenty. 

SURABHI  MANU.    Tel.    A  tree  growing  in 
the  Nagari  Hills ;  literally,  full  of  milk. 

SURACHARYA,  Sansk.,  from  Sura,  the  gods, 
and  Acharya,  a  teacher. 

SURAJ  -  ud  -  DOWLA  succeeded  AHvardi  in 
1756  as  silbahdar  of  Bengal.  On  the  18th  June, 
instigated  by  the  Dutch  and  French,  he  a{>peared 
before  Calcutta  with  a  large  force,  on  which  the 
women  and  children  of  the  British  residents  were 
sent  away  in  a  ship  to/i  place  of  safety.  He  had 
previously  manifested  aversion  to  the  English, 
owing  to  the  governor  of  Calcutta  having  refused 
to  deliver  up  one  of  the  principal  officera  of  finance 
under  the  nawab*s  late  uncle,  the  governor  of 
Dacca,  whom  the  nawab  had  resolved  to  plunder. 
After  a  weak  defence,  the  Calcutta  garrison  capitu- 
lated, and  146  of  them  were  placed  at  night  in  a 
guard-room  scarcely  18  feet  square,  and  123  of 
them  died  before  morning.  Of  those  still  alive 
many  were  delirious.  The  guard -room  became 
known  as  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  On  2d 
January  1757,  Calcutta  was  retaken  by  a  force 
which  had  been  despatched  from  Madras  under 
Clive  and  Admiral  Watson,  and  on  the  4th  of 
February  Suraj-ud-Dowla*s  army  was  surprised 
and  defeated  by  Clive.  Overtures  were  then  made 
by  the  nawab,  and  on  the  9th  February  1757  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  he  agreed  not  to 
molest  the  Company  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
privileges,  to  permit  all  goods  belonging  to  the 
Company  to  pass  freely  by  land  or  water  without 
paying  any  duties  or  fees,  to  restore  the  factories 
I  and  plundered  property,  to  permit  the  ComMuy 
-    to  fortifv  Calcutta  and  to  establish  a  mint.     War 


Amongst  Hindus,  at  marriage,  part  of  the  cere-  to  fortify 

Qony  consists  in  the  donation  of  a  milch  cow.  having  broken  out  between  France  and  Great 

[*he  ceremony  is  attended  by  many  appropriate  Britain,  Clive  attacked  the  settlement  of  Chan- 

seremonies,  finishing  with  prayers,  the  acceptor  demuggur,  but    Suraj-ud-Dowla  furnished  the 

lolding  during  the  recital  the  sacred  animal  by  French  with  arms  and  money,  and  was  preparing 


Iding  during  the  recital  the  sacred  animal  by 
he  tali.  The  boon-granting  cow  Surabhi,  and 
ler  descendants,  are  much  revered  by  all  dasses 
i  Hindus.  It  is  common  for  Brahmans  and 
thers  to  feed  a  cow  before  they  take  their  own 
ireakfast,  ejaculating  as  they  present  their  food, 
Daughter  of  Surabhi,  framed  of  five  elements, 
UBpicious,  pure,  holy,  sprung  from  the  sun, 
^cept  this  food  of  me ;  salutation  unto  thee ! ' 
>r  if  he  conduct  the  kine  to  grass,  ^  May  cows, 
vho  are  mothers  of  the  three  worlds  and  daughters 
if  Surabhi,  and  who  are  beneficent,  pure,  and 
koly,  accept  the  food  given  by  me.*  In  marriage 
teremonies,  the  hospitable  rites  are  conducted  by 
ettiug  loose  a  cow  at  the  intercession  of  the  guest ; 
k  barber,  who  attends  for  that  purpose,  exclaims. 
The  cow  I  the  cow  I  *  Upon  which  the  guest  pro- 
lounces  this  text:  'Release  the  cow  from  the 
ettera  of  Varuna.  May  she  subdue  my  foe,  may 
he  destroy  the  enemies  of  both  him  (the  host) 
biid  me.  Dismiss  the  cow,  that  she  may.  eat  the 
rrass  and  drink  water.'  When  the  cow  has  been 
eleased,  the  guest  thus  addresses  her:  *I  have 
amestly  entreated  this  prudent  person,  saying, 
Cill  not  the  innocent,  harmless  cow,  who  is 
notber  of  Rudras,  daughter  of  Vasus,  sister  of 
Wdltyas,  is  the  source  of  ambrosia,'  etc.  *'  It  is 
(vident,*  says  Mr.  Colebrooke,  '  that  the  guest's 
atercessions  imply  a  practice,  now  become  obeo- 
ete,  of  slaying  a  cow  for  the  purpose*  of  hospital- 
by.'  In  tlie  Hitopadesa,  p.  110,  the  earth  is 
ftlled  Surabhi,  and  the  learned  translator  (Wilkms) 


to  make  common  cause  against  the  British.  At 
this  juncture  a  confederacy  was  formed  among 
Suraj-ud-Dowla*s  chief  officers  to  depose  him. 
The  British  joined  this  confederacy,  and  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Mir  Jafar  Ali  Khan,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Plassey,  which  was  fought  on  the  2:^d 
June  1757,  the  power  of  Suraj-ud-Dowla  was 
completely  broken,  and  Jafar  Ali  was  installed  by 
Clive  as  subahdar  of  Bengal.  Suraj-ud-Dowla 
fled  from  the  battle-field  of  rlassey,  on  a  camel,  to 
the  city  of  Murshidabad,  which  he  left  in  disguise, 
and  hired  a  boat  to  take  him  up  the  river  to  Patna. 
But  at  Raimahal  the  boatmen  refused  to  go  on 
farther  till  next  day,  and  he  concealed  himself  in 
a  garden,  where  he  was  recognised  in  the  morning 
and  delivered  to  his  enemies,  who  put  him  to  death. 

SURA-I,OCA,  the  abode  of  heroes,  the  Valhalla 
of  the  Rajput  mythology,  literally  the  sun-place. 

SURASENI.  With  Mathura  as  a  centre  and  a 
radius  of  eighty  miles,  describe  a  circle.  All  within 
it  is  Vrij,  which  was  the  seat  of  whatever  was 
refined  in  Hinduism,  and  whose  language, 
the  Vrij  -  basha,  was  the  purest  dialect  of 
India.  Vrij  is  a  name  tantamount  to  the  land  of 
the  Suraseni,  derived  from  Sursen,  the  ancestor 
of  Krishna,  whose  capital  Surmiri  is  about  fifty 
miles  BOuUi  of  Mathura  on  the  Yamuna  (Jumna). 
The  remains  to  this  day  are  called  Surpuri.  The 
province  of  the  Suraseni  or  Saraseni  is  defined 
by  Menu,  and  is  particularly  mentioned  by  the 
historians  of  Alexander. 
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SURABHTRA. 


SUBNUREA. 


SURA8HTRA,  a  province  In  Western  IndiA, 
now  Sarath  or  Gujerat,  the  same  as  Balabhi. 

SURAT,  lat.  ^V  9i'  N.,  long.  7^  54i'  E.,  in 
Kandesh,  a  large  town  sitnated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  rircr  Tapti,  near  its  mouth,  a  wide  and 
pleasant  stream,  cooled  by  the  fresh  breezes  of 
the  Arabian  Sea,  12  miles  distant.  Jt  was  here 
where  the  East  India  CompanT  formed  their  first 
mercantile  establishment,  it  has  a  pinjrapol,  or 
hospital  for  animals.  It  was  ceded  on  the  18th 
May  1800.  Boats  of  50  tons  can  come  up 
to  it.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  a  revenue 
district  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  to  which  It 
gives  its  name.  The  district  is  a  broad  alluvial 
plain,  stretching  between  the  Dang  Hills  and  the 
coast  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  where  it  begins  to 
narrow  into  the  Oulf  of  Cambav.  Its  population 
in  1881  was  107,154,  mostly  Hindus,  with  Mu- 
hamnuidans  and  Parsees  and  aboriginal  races. 
The  great  famines  of  1623, 1717,  1747,  1790,  and 
1803  affected  this  district  and  all  Gujerat.  In 
Apxil  1887, 9878  houses  of  Surat  city  were  burned, 
and  later  in  the  year  it  was  flooded  by  the  river 
rising.  In  1848  and  1849,  other  destructive  in- 
undations took  place.  The  Surat  municipality 
undertook  a  series  of  protective  works  in  1889, 
and  these  have  somewnat  sufficed  to  secure  the 
city  against  the  loss  of  life  and  property;  but 
in  July  1888,  260  houses  were  destroyed. — Imp. 
Gaz. 

SURAT- WALL  Hind.  Literally  good-looking, 
a  term  by  which  the  hann  women  of  Muham- 
madans  aro  designated,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Shadi  wives. 

SURBULI.  Uriya.  A  fast  dye  of  a  golden  tinge 
is  extracted  from  this  plant,  which  grows  on  sandy 
spots  along  the  coast  south  of  Puri. 

SURDAS,  a  disciple  of  Ramanand,  was  a  native 

of  Oudh,  and  blind.     He  lived  during  the  reign 

of  Akbar,  and  was  appointed  Amin  of  Sandila  by 

Todar  Mull.    When  he  adopted  an  ascetic  life,  he 

delivered  all  the  taxes  he  had  collected  to  the 

shrine  of  Madan  Mohan,  a  form  of  Krishna  at 

Bindraban,  and  sent  to  the  treasury  a  chest  filled 

with  stones,  accompaning  them  with  the  following 

rhyme : — 

'  Terah  lakh  Saiidile  upje,  Bab  santan  mile  gatke, 
Surdas  Madan  Mohan  adhi  rat  hi  satke.  * 

Which  may  thus  be  rendered : — 

*  The  saints  have  shared  Saiidile's  taxes. 
Of  which  the  total  13  lakhs  is. 
A  fee  for  midnight  service  owing 
By  me,  Surdas,  to  Madan  Mohan.' 

On  this  Todar  Mull  arrested  him,  but  the 
emperor  forgave  hlin,  and  before  he  died  he  wrote 
125,000  stanzas  of  religious  hymns  in  the  groves 
of  Bindraban. — Ouilh,  p.  118. 

SURF.  Along  the  east  coast  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India,  the  waves  break  as  they  near  the  shore, 
and  necessitate  the  use  of  masulah  boats  ana 
catamarans.  The  height  of  the  surf  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  shore  at  which  the  waves  break, 
vaiy  with  the  run  of  the  sea,  modified  by  the  wind 
and  current  In  a  squally  day,  such  as  would  b^ 
dangerous  to  catamarans  or  boats,  the  outer  surf 
breaks  at  a  distance  of  450  feet  from  the  shore, 
and  during  a  gale  of  wind  at  828  feet ;  but  in 
such  a  case  the  swell,  the  breakers,  and  the 
surf  merge  the  one  into  the  other,  ana  render  it 
difficult  to  decide  at  what  point  the  surf  first 
breaks. 


SURI.  Hind.  The  husks  or  skins  dt  puke, 
mash,  etc.,  which  come  off  when  it  is  ^lit  intodiL 

SutttNJAN.  UiND.  A  root  in  aj^panos 
like  the  pig-nut,  imported  via  Pali,  is  ktia  »d 
sweet  in  taite,  used  as  an  aphrodisiac— Gen.  kd 
Ton.j^  150. 

SuKJEE,  a  Hindu  reformer,  Bince  the  midS 
of  the  l9th  century,  had  been  urging  the  popohr 
tion  on  the  frontier  of  Mewar  and  Gnj^  & 
reform.  Ho  preached  the  worship  of  one  Gci 
peace,  and  goodwill.  His  followers  took  an  m 
to  abstain  from  all  crimes  and  offences,  bm 
spirituous  liquors,  and  from  causing  death  to  aj 
hvlng  thing.  They  bind  themselves  to  live  od  tk 
produce  of  the  soU,  and  to  bathe  before  etlii^ 
in  1874  he  had  upwards  of  1000  disdplfis,  aJ 
three  assistant  guru  or  teachers, — Moral  and  ik- 
Progress,  1874-75. 

SURKHAB  or  Vakhsh  or  tCizzel  Su,  oneoftk 
principal  streams  which  fonii  the  Ab-i-Pfflji 
Upper  Oxus.  It  rises  on  the  Alai  plate&a  I 
enters  the  state  of  Karatagin,  in  which  it  ntm 
many  afHuents,  and  falls  into  the  Ab-i-Panj. 

SUftKHEL,  the  chief  civil  minister  of  k 
Puducottah  state. 

SURMA.  HiKD.  Antimony ;  black  or  « 
animony,  a  ter-sulphide.  Indian  MuhammiiB 
liave  a  belief  that  the  finest  kind  of  sunuactts 
from  Arabia,  from  the  hills  of  Sinai  or  Tur,* 
Their  tradition  is,  that  when  Moses  was  in  «i^ 
mount,  he  asked  that  the  g^lory  of  the  Almig^ 
might  be  shown  him  ;  he  was  answered  tliai  h 
mortal  siffht  could  not  bear  the  glory,  battiin)i^ 
a  chink  of  the  rock  a  ray  of  the  light  was  aflw^j 
to  fall  on  him,  and  the  rock  on  which  thera/J» 
became  meltea  into  antimony.  Galena,  lead-cc. 
is  sold  as  antimony.  Muhammadan  lueo  ap 
antimony  to  their  eyelids,  but  their  women « 
kohl  or  lamp-black  for  this  purpose.  Surmi-^ 
a  smidl  toilet-box  for  holding  antimony  j»*» 
used  as  a  cosmetic.  Sumia-i-Isfahani  is  %"^^ 
iron-ore,  used  by  men  for  staining  the  q^ 
Surma^SAfed.  Iceland  spar,  found  ih  roo** 
Kabul,  is  extracted  and  broken  into  c^J^ 
fragments,  Inore  or  less  opaque.  Itisemw* 
by  the  natives  as  an  astringent  in  ophtlate 
gonorrhaja,  and  other  fluxes,  in  doses  w  70  g** 
interhally,  and  also  externally  asalocalappli<*J 

SURMA  RIVER  is  the  main  branch  of » 
Barak  river  in  Sylhet  district,  Assam.  Ob^ 
banks  are  Sylhet  town  and  Souaniganj,  a^J"^ 
marts  the  limestones,  oranges,  potatoes  o»^ 
Khassya  IllUs  are  collected  for  transmi«8<>n » 
Bengal.  The  valley  of  the  Surma  is  se^ 
from  tliat  of  Munipur  by  a  range  of  ^^ 
elevation,  which  is  continued  to  the  ^^^^ 
and  separates  Tiperah,  Chittagong,  ^nd  i»^ 
from  the  kingdom  of  Ava.  About  70  milfl^ 
the  Surma,  tlie  mountains  on  the  north, J^ 
are  east  of  Jaintia,  rise  4000  feet  hightinw^ 
ranges  like  those  of  Sikkun.  « Swamps  ex» 
from  the  river  to  their  base,  and  pcneti**^^ 
valleys,  which  are  extremely  n**^®"*iL?5 
forests  are  frequented  by  timber-cutterB,  vw 
the  jarool,  Lagerstroemi^  reginse.  .  i;i. 

SUR-NAL    flilrt).    A  musical  malarament '^ 

^  S§SS1mUKY  RIVEfe  rises  ih  the  tal*-j^ 

lat.  18°  26'  N.,  and  long.  M;  11'  K.,  nnw  «-^'' 

day  of  bengal :  length,  i9  iodiles.  ,    ^ 

SURNtJREA,  an  abbreviation  of  WI** 
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SURPtJR 

t  ^^le  liviug  in  SurhAr,  t.e.  the  othei'  ^de  b! 
he  Surju  6t  Gogta. 

StJSPUR,  an  ancient  city,  once  the  capital  of 
he  Yadii  tacd.    ttfi  site  id  on  the  Jumna. 

SURtJ-l-BALflAl^,  or  Pictoreeof  Countries,  an 
ncient  Persian  comnilation  ftom  the  works  of 
^takliH  and  Ibn  tiankal.— £:///of. 

SURTEYS  haf  e  been  in  progress  in  the  East 
tidies  ever  since  the  British  were  there.  Marine 
drveys  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Straits  of 
[alacca  and  China,  including  the  banks  and 
i\Ahd&  to  the  south  of  India,  were  carried  out  by 
tHcerS  of  the  Bombay  marine,  later  (in  1832? 
829)  designated  the  Indian  Navy.  Captains 
^ncastet  (ieul),  Middleton,  Keelinge  (1607), 
Iharpey,  Saris  to  Japan,  drew  Up  in  theit  voy- 
ges  charts  and  saihng  ditection^,  wiiich  were 
ondensed  into  rules  for  the  East  India  Kaviga- 
lons  by  the  famous  Captain  John  Davis  of  I  jme- 
louse.  who  ttiade  five  toyagps.  Richard  Hakluyt, 
IrChaeacoU  of  Westminster,  wAs  appointed  his- 
otiOg^aphe^  of  the  East  tndioa  ili  1601.  In  1616 
2<lward  Wright  was  appointed  to  perfect  the  E.  I. 
5otnpany*S  charts,  and  in  the  sanie  year,  on 
lakluyt'B  death,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rever- 
tid  Samuel  Parchas,  \Vho  in  1625  published 
'urchas,  his  Pilgrims,  giving  an  account  of  the 
irBt  twenty  voyages,  rurchas  died  1626.  The 
ames  of  some  of  the  later  surveyors  can  alone 
i€  given  here.  Captaihs  John  Ritchie,  1770  to 
785;  Lacam,1770;  Huddart,  1780-1790 ;  John 
f  *Cluer,  and  Lieutenants  Wedybrough  and  Court, 
7g0-17&3  ;  Lieut.  Blait,  1777  and  1795  ;  Captain 
f ichael  Topping,  1788  to  1794 ;  Lieut.  Warren, 
805-6. 

From  1799  to  1820,  Sir  Some  Popham.  Lord 
^alentia,  Captain  Keys,  Captain  Uourt,  Mi*. 
Iiilt,  and  others  were  examining  the  feed  Sea; 
nd  subsequently,  the  coasts  of  Southern  Asia 
ave  been  surveyied  by  Cdptaihs  Maxfleld,  Knox, 
jloyd,  James  fiot'Sbu^gh,  aiid  Crawford,  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  (1820-18:10),  Captaiiis  Guy  and 
trucks,  RosS,  Owen,  tiaihes,  Ketapthorne,  Cogan, 
^Inching,  Ethetsay,  Whitelock,  Lynch,  and 
lougbton.  tn  the  Red  Sea,  Captains  Moresby, 
ilWon,  the  brothers  Jphh  ahd  James  Young, 
lephews  of  Horsburgh,  Pinching,  Powell,  Barker, 
Christopher  Wellsted,  Felix  Jones,  Grieves,  Car- 
ess. Subsequently  Captain  Moresby,  with  some 
f  these  officers,  and  with  Lieutenants  Robinson, 
lacdonald,  Riddle,  surveyed  the  Maldives,  the 
/hagos  Archipelago,  and  the  Saya. 

From  1806  to  ISM  ihcte  was  a  flfarine  Surveyor- 
■eneralship  at  Calcutta,  filled  by  Cotirt,  Daniel 
toss,  and  L%d;  and  frOm  18^8  to  183d,  during 
lir  Charles  Malcolm^s  command  of  the  Indian 
iavy,  there  were  several  well-equipped  surveys. 
ivLt  from  1861  to  1871  Indian  coast  surveys  were 
topped  altogether,  and  in  the  interval  many 
riginal  drawings,  which  had  cost  millions,  were 
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In  1820,  a  BUrVcy  of  the  Persiah  Gulf  was  com- 
tienced  under  Captain  Guy  of  the  Discovei'y,  268 
ons,  with  Csptain  3i:ucks  as  bis  assistant,  in  the 
►rig  Psyche,  tie  was  succeeded  by  Captain 
trucks,  ^ho  had  under  him  Lieutenants  Haines, 
Cempthorne,  Cogan,  Pinching,  Ethersay,  White- 
ock,  and  Lynch,  all  of  them  men  of  scientific 
nd  litferat'y  attainments,  with  Lieut.  Houghton, 
n  accomplished  draughtsman.    While  surveying. 
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intvef  was  continued  until  1 JSO.  Cdptdih  firucks 
Retired  in  1843,  and  resided  at  and  bec^Une  Mayot 
of  Exeter,  where  he  died  in  1850. 

Surveys,  in  British  India,  are  being  Conduct^ 
by  the  archseological,  cadastral,  field,  geological, 
marine,  revenue,  trigonometric^,  and  topograph- 
ical departments,  and  geographical  research  by 
the  aid  of  learned  Asiatics  termed  pandits. 
Colonels  Lambton,  Everest,  Waugh,  Walker,  and 
Thttillier  have  been  prominent  as  chiefs  of  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey. 

The  greatef  portion  of  the  North- West  Provinces 
of  India  has  been  surveyed  by  Government  ofBcerri. 
The  area  of  each  village  (or  rather  parish,  to  use 
an  English  term)  is  given  in  imperial  acres,  but 
the  areas  of  the  fields  appertaining  to  each  village 
are  given  in  local  bighas.  The  introduction  of 
the  acre  therefote  ^as  onlv  partial.  In  the  surveys 
lately  made  in  the  Bombay  Presideiicy,  the  area 
of  each  field  is  recorded  in  acres,  not  only  in  the 
English,  but  in  the  vernacular  accounts,  and  the 
terin  is  well  kiiowU  and  urtderstood  among  the 
people.  In  the  Madras  PtesidChcy,  the  districts 
of  Bellary  and  Cuddapah  were  measured  field  by 
field  (as  far  as  the  land  was  cultivable)  in  acres 
in  1803,  and  Kumool  in  the  same  way  in  1842. 
In  Salem,  the  records  of  field  measurements,  made 
about  1800,  are  entered  both  in  the  native  terms 
and  their  equivalents  in  acres,  and  the  acre  is 
by  far  the  best  known.  Colonel  Thuiiller  pressed 
forward  the  revenue  and  topographical  surveys  for 
twenty  years.  In  a  period  of  thirty  years,  with 
but  very  few  pariies  at  the  commencement,  and 
only  increasing  very  gradually,  160,000  square 
miles  of  country,  an  area  considerably  larger  than 
the  whole  of  the  British  islands,  was  completed 
and  mapped  by  one  branch  of  the  department 
alone,  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  thirty-two  shillings 
and  eightpence  per  mile ;  whilst  the  revenue 
surveys  likewise  yielded  excellent  topograpical 
maps  on  a  similar  scale  of  364,000  square  miles  of 
coimtry,  between  the  years  1846  and  1866,  or 
during  Colonel  ThuilHer's  incumbency  and  super- 
intendence of  the  operations,  at  a  mean  average 
cost  of  fifty  shillings  and  eightpence  per  square 
mile.  The  combined  results  form  the  laige  area 
of  524,000  square  miled,  or  upwards  of  four  times 
that  of  Great  Britain,  executed  at  a  total  cost  of 
Rs.  1,25,00,000,  yielding  a  mean  average  tate  of 
forty-seven  shillings  and  threepence. — Ann,  Ind, 
Adm.  xii.  p.  81;  Home  News;  i?.  /.  Marine 
Surveys^  1871. 

SUkWAMANYA  ahd  Jodimanya  are  revenue 
terms  introduced  into. the  Mahratta  country  from 
the  Carnatic,  the  former  meaning  grants  of  land 
on  which  Government  takes  no  quit-rent,  the 
latter  being  grants  on  which  quit-rent  are  takct). 

SURYA,  the  sun.  In  Hindu  mythology,  the. 
deity  of  the  sun  Is  sometimes  alleged  to  be  identical 
with  Savitri  and  Aditya,  sometimes  is  called  son 
of  Dyaus,  sometimes  son  of  Kasyapa  and  Aditi, 
and  sometimes  fabled  to  be  the  husband,  some- 
times the  child,  of  Ushas,  the  dawn,  and  sometimes 
the  father  of  the  Aswini  twins.  Amongst  Hindus 
the  sun  is  adored  under  a  variety  of  names,  as 
Surya,  Mitra,  Bhascar,  Viava,  Vishnu,  Cama  or 
Kana,  the  last  likewise  an  Egyptian  epithet  for 
the  sun.  In  the  centre  of  pictures  Surya  is  renre- 
sented  standing  on  a  lotus  pedestal,  and  holding 
in  each  hand  a  richly-sculptured  lotus  sceptre. 


bey  suppfesscd  piracy  and  the  slave  trade.    The    His  mughut  or  cap,  ear-rings,  dress,  and  ornaments 
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are  equally  rich.  Before  him  stands,  also  on  a 
pedestal,  a  handsoinely-formed  woman,  Frabba  or 
brightness,  his  consort  or  sakti.  At  her  feet,  and 
in  the  front  of  the  pedestal,  is  the  legless  Arun, 
holding  *  the  heaven-spun  reins  ^  in  one  hand,  and 
a  whip  in  the  other,  guiding  the  seven  (saptaswa) 
coursers  of  the  sun,  which  are  represented  on  the 
socle.  On  each  side  of  Surya  are  two  attendants 
caiTying  chowries,  another  a  sword,  and  the  fourth 


endnre  l^e  intensity  of  the  splendour  of  her  kcd. 
The  Sauria  sect  of  Hindus  derire  their  name  from 
the  radiance  of  their  deity,  Snr,  bright.  Snrja  k, 
in  his  mortal  form,  the  progenitor  of  the  two  greas 
Khetri  tribes,  the  Suryavansa  and  ChandraTBjssa 
the  descendants  of  which  are  termed  the  childrei 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  Surya  is  believed  to  I^t^ 
descended  frequently  from  his  car  in  a  hmnai 
shape,  and  have  left  a  race  on  eairth,  who  az»: 


a  Clip.    At  their  feet  are  smaller  figures  with    equally  renowned  in  the  Indian  stories  with  tk 
bows,  from  which  they  appear  to  have  just  dis-  ;  Heliades  of  Greece. 


charged  their  arrows,  in  the  background  are 
the  figures,  animals,  and  foliagd  usutuly  seen  in 
Hindu  sculptures.  In  other  representations, 
Surya  is  pictured  of  a  deep  golden  complexion, 
with  his  head  encircled  by  golden  rays  or  glory  ; 
sometimes  with  four,  and  m  others  with  two  arms, 
holding  a  lotus  in  one  hand,  and  sometimes  the 
chakra  or  wheel  in  another,  standing  or  sitting  on 


The  Aswini,  apparently  a  personiiicatioo  of  ligk 
and  moisture,  as  sons  of  the  sun,  also  as  the  sbbV 
rays,  are  noticed  as  the  phyracians  of  the  gooL 
They  are  described  as  young  and  haiulsome,  ukf 
riding  on  horses.  Tayu  or  the  air,  and  the  Msnife 
or  winds,  are  personified  and  invoked.  The  Mamt^ 
are  depicted  as  roaring  amongst  the  foresta,  com- 
pared to  youthful  warriors  bearing  lances  on  tto 


a  lotus  pedestal,  or  seated  in  his  splendid  car  with  shoulders,  delighting  in  the  soma  juice  like  lodn 

one  wheel,  drawn  by  a  seven-headed  horse  of  an  and,  like  him,  the  bestowers  of  benefits  on  t^ 

emerald  colour,  or  the  seven  coursers  green  of  worshippers.     Ushas  or  the  dawn,  the  eariy  bktb- 

the  sun.    Surya  is  the  personification  of  that  ing,  the  first  pale  flush  of  light,  is  compared  Id  a 


luminary,  the  orb  of  light  and  heat. 

*  Bright  god,  thou  Bcann*Bt  with  searching  ken 
The  doin^  of  all  busy  men, 

Thou  stndest  o*er  the  sky ;  thy  rays 
Create  and  measure  out  our  days ; 
Thine  eye  all  living  things  surveys.' 

Sir  William  Jones  in  a  hymn  has  endeavoured 
to  convey  the  Hindu  views  of  the  sun's  position 
amongst  their  other  gods. 

*  Lord  of  the  lotus,  father  !  friend !  and  king ! 
8urya,  thy  powers  I  sing  :— 

-Thy  substance,  Indra,  with  his  heavenly  bands, 
Nor  sings  nor  understands ; 
Nor  e'en  the  Vedas  thee  to  man  explain, 
Thy  mystic  orb  triform,  tho*  Brahma  tun'd  the  strain. 
**  First,  o'er  blue  hills  appear, 
With  many  an  agate  hoot, 
And  pasterns  fring'd,  seven  coursers  green  ; 
Nor  boasts  yon  arched  woof, 
That  girds  the  show'ry  snhere, 
Such  heaven-spun  threads  of  colour'd  light  sereno 
As  tinge  the  reins  which  Arun  guides — 
Glowing  Mrith  immortal  grace, 
Young  Arun,  loveliest  of  Vinatian  race ; 
Though  younger  he,  whom  Madhava  bestrides, 
When  high  on  eagle-plumes  he  rides. 
But  oh  !  what  pendl  of  a  living  star 
Could  paint  that  gorgeous  car, 
In  which,  as  in  an  ark  supremely  bright. 
The  lord  of  boundless  light, 
Ascending  calm  o'er  the  empyrean,  sails, 
And  with  ten  thousand  beams  his  awful  beauty  veils  !  *' ' 

The  mystic  orb  triform  alludes  to  the  omnipo- 
tent and  incomprehensible  power  represented  by 
the  triple  divinity  of  the  Hindus.  The  flower  of 
the  lotus  is  said  to  expand  its  leaves  on  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  and  to  close  them  when  it  sets.  The 
Aswini  Kumara,  the  twins  of  the  Hindu  zodiac, 
are  called  the  children  of  Surya,  from  Aswini,  a 
form  of  Par?ati  in  the  shape  of  a  mare,  into  whose 
nostrils  Surya  breathed,  and  thus  impregnated 
her  with  sunbeams  and  gave  birth  to  the  Aswini. 

Surya  is,  by  some  Hindu  writers,  called  the 
regent  of  the  south-west.  He  presides  over 
Adit  war,  or  Sunday,  from  Adit,  the  first,  and  War, 
day.  Surya  has  various  names.  In  the  Gaitri 
he  is  called  Savitri,  as  the  symbol  of  the  splendour 
of  the  supreme  ruler,  or  the  creator  of  the  universe. 
Prabha,  or  brightness,  is  the  consort  or  sakti  of 
Surya.  She  is  also  Ghaya,  or  shade,  which  form 
she  assumed  in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to 
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mother  awakening  her  children,  to  a  loTel  j  naidm 
awakening  a  sleeping  world,  to  a  jonug  nMiir^ 
maiden,  *  like  a  youthful  bride  before  her  hudis&d. 
thou  uncoverest  thy  bosom  with  a  smile.'  Aft  t 
goddess,  she  is  styled  the  (Rig  Veda,  L  125,  t.  t 
mightv,  the  giver  of  light;  from  on  high  fkt 
beholds  all  things ;  ever  youthful,  ever  revirsf. 
she  comes  forth  to  the  invocation.  Indra,  aocoid- 
ing  to  Bunsen  (iii.  587,  8,  iv.  469),  is  the  pwrto- 
type  of  Zeus,  and  was  a  personification  of  Etha: 
soma  was  offered  to  him  m  sacrifice. 

In  the  Rig  Veda,  1. 115, 1,  is,  Surya  atma  jagitts 
tashthusas*  cba,  The  sun  is  the  soul  of  all  tki£ 
moves  and  rests.  Surya,  called  also  Savitn, 
Mitra,  Aryaman,  and  other  names,  was  a  Ye& 
god,  but  continues  to  be  worshipped  down  to  tk 
present  day,  by  Hindus  and  ^roastriaaa.  T%t 
Solar  race  of  Kshatriyas,  who  appear  in  the  Ranit- 
yana,  derive  their  origin  from  tho  sun ;  bnt  ^ 
the  higher  spirit,  the  sun  is  regarded  aa  divine,  at 
pervading  all  things,  as  the  soul  of  the  world  sail 
supporter  of  the  universe.  In  a  verse  <rf  the  B^ 
Veaa  (iii.  62,  v.  10)  this  idea  is  supposed  to  be 
indicated.  It  is  G'm!  Bhurbhuva  suvaha,  O'b! 
Tatsa  vit'hru  varennyam.  fi'hargo  devassp 
dhimahi  dhiyo  yona  ha  pracho  dayath.  O'i'. 
earth,  air,  heaven.  G'm !  Jet  us  meditate  on  tk 
supreme  splendour  of  the  divine  sun.  Maybe 
illuminate  our  minds.  And,  at  the  present  day, 
even  the  most  enlightened  Brahmans  regard  this 
verse  as  an  invocation  to  the  several  deities  who 
are  implored  by  the  worshipper  to  aid  his  intellect 
in  the  apprehension  and  adoration  of  Grod.  b 
connection  with  the  sun  as  a  Hindu  deity,  are  the 
twelve  Aditya,  sons  of  Aditi,  the  universe.  In 
the  later  Vedic  age,  these  were  identified  with 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  or  the  sun  in  its  twelve 
successive  signs. 

Early  objects  of  adoration  in  Raipntana  wen 
the  sun  and  moon,  whose  names  aesignate  the 
two  grand  races,  Surya  and  Ghandra  or  Inda 
Budha  son  of  Indu  married  Ella,  a  grandchild  of 
Surya,  from  which  union  sprang  the  Indu  laoe. 
They  deified  their  ancestor  Budha,  who  oontinoed 
to  be  the  chief  object  of  adoration  untU  Krishna; 
hence  the  worship  of  Bal-nath  and  Badha  were 
coeval.  That  the  nomade  trib^  of  Arabia,  as 
well  as  those  of  Tartary  and  India,  adored  the 
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lame  objects^  we  learn  from  the  earliest  writers ; 
and  Job,  the  probable  contemporary  of  Uasti,  the 
Foimder  of  the  first  capital  of  the  Yadu  on  the 
Ganges,  boasts  in  the  midst  of  his  griefs  that  he 
had  always  remained  uncomipted  by  the  Sabeism 
which  surrounded  him:  'It  I  beheld  the  sun 
when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in  bright- 
and  my  mouth  has  kissed  my  hand,  this 
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also  were  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the 
judge,  for  I  should  have  denied  the  God  that  is 
above.'  That  there  were  many  Hindus  who,  pro- 
fessing a  pure  monotheism  like  Job,  never  kissed 
the  nand  either  to  Surya  or  his  herald  Budha, 
we  may  easily  credit  from  the  sublimity  of  the 
notions  of  the  *  One  God,*  expressed  both  by  the 
ancients  and  modems,  by  poets  and  by  princes,  of 
both  races,  but  more  especially  by  the  sons  of 
Budha,  who  for  afies  bowed  not  before  graven 
images,  and  deemed  it  impious  to  raise  a  temple  to 
^  The  Spirit  in  whose  honour  Bhrines  are  weak.' 

Hence  the  Jain,  the  chief  sect  of  the  Buddhists, 
so  called  from  adoring  the  spirit  (Jin),  were 
untinctured  with  idolatry  until  the  apotheosis  of 
Krishna,  whose  mysteries  sunerseded  the  simpler 
worship  of  Budha.  Nemnatn  (the  deified  Nemi) 
was  the  pontiff  of  Budha,  and  not  only  the  contem- 
porary of  Krishna,  but  a  Yadu,  and  his  near 
relation  j  and  both  had  epithets  denoting  their 
complexion ;  for  Axishta,  the  surname  of  Nemi,  has 
the  same  import  as  Sham  or  Krishna,  *  the  black,' 
though  the  latter  is  of  a  less  Ethioj^ic  hue  than 
Nemi.  It  was  anterior  to  this  schism  amongst 
the  sons  of  Budha  that  the  creative  power  was 
degraded  under  sensual  forms,  when  the  pillar 
rose  to  Baal  or  Surya  in  Syria  and  on  the  Ganges; 
and  the  serpent,  *  subtlest  beast  of  all  tbe  field,* 
worshipped  as  the  emblem  of  wisdom  (Budha), 
was  conjoined  with  the  symbol  of  tbe  creative 
power,  as  at  the  shrine  of  Eklinga,  where  the 
brazen  serpent  is  wreathed  round  the  lingam. 
Budha*8  descendants,  the  Indu  race,  preserved  the 
ophite  sign  of  their  lineage  when  Krishna's  fol- 
lowers adopted  the  eagle  as  his  symbol.  These, 
with  the  adorers  of  Surya,  form  the  three  idolatrous 
classes  of  India.  Surya,  or  the  sun,  is  exclusively 
worshipped  by  the  Saura  sect,  who  acknowledge 
no  other  deity ;  but  this  sect  is  not  numerous. 

Sun-worship  still  prevails  eveirwhere  through- 
out Orissa.  The  sun-temple  at  Kanarak,  nineteen 
miles  N.TY.  of  Jaganath  or  Juggumath,  looks 
down  upon  the  sea.  Sculptures  in  high  relief, 
but  of  an  indecent  character,  cover  the  exterior 
walls,  a&d  bear  witness  to  an  age  when  Hindu 
artists  worked  from  nature.  The  nymphs  are 
beautifully-shaped  women  in  voluptuous  attitudes. 
ICach  architrave  has  as  usual  the  Nava-Graha,  or 
nine  Brahmanical  planets,  very  finely  sculptured  in 
alto-relievo.  Five  of  them  are  well-proportioned 
men  with  mild  and  pleasiug  countenances,  crowned 
with  high-pointed  caps,  and  seated  cross-legged 
on  the  lotus,  engaged  in  religious  meditation.  The 
form  of  the  planet  which  presides  over  Thursday 
^rihaepati  or  Jupiter)  is  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  a  flowmg  majestic  beard.  Friday  or 
Yenus  is  a  youthful  woman,  with  a  plump,  well- 
rounded  figure.  Ketu,  the  descending  node,  is  a 
Triton,  whose  body  ends  in  the  tail  of  a  fish  or 
dragon;  and  Rahu^or  the  ascending  node,  a 
monster,  all  head  and  shoulders,  with  a  grinning, 
grotesque  countenance,  frizzly  hair,  dres^  like  a 
full-blown  wig,  and  one  immense  canine  tooth  '  2200  Tod. 
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projecting  from  the  upper  jaw.  In  one  hand  ho 
holds  a  hatchet,  and  in  the  other  a  fragment  of 
the  moon.  At  Jeypore,  also  in  Orissa,  is  a  figure 
on  the  wall  of  a  temple  of  the  sun -god,  with  his 
seven-horse  chariot,  and  a  colony  of  sun-worship- 
pers continues  to  keep  alive  the  sacred  fire  in 
a  neighbouring  grove.  Throughout  India,  the 
stricter  Vaishnava  sectarians  refrain  from  animal 
food  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Sunday,  Kabi-var  or  Ravi-var.  South  of 
Orissa,  sun -worshippers  are  a  class  of  Brahmans. 
The  highlauders  on  the  N.W.  of  Orissa  will  not 
break  their  faat  till  they  catch  a  dear  view  of  the 
sun,  and  sun-worship  still  continues  amongst  wild 
races  of  the  central  plateau  of  India.  The  earn- 
estness with  which  Surya  is  worshipped  is  well 
shown  in  the  Suriyanamaskara  Patikam,  a  Tamil 
song,  which,  after  an  invocation  of  Ganesa,  begins 
with, '  0  thou  god,  Suriya  Xarayana,  thou  art  Siva, 
thou  appearest  in  the  vast  expanse  of  the  sky  with 
brilliant  light ;  thou  art  the  light  of  true  wisdom ; 
thou  art  the  only  deity  that  filleth  the  whole 
universe ;  thou  art  the  true  teacher,  that  teacheth 
the  five-lettered  mantra  (namasivaya),  the  myster- 


ious  doctrines :  thou  assumest  bodily  shape,  thou 
art  the  soul  of  the  whole  universe,  thou  hast  from 
the  beginning  appeared  in  the  shape  of  this  world 
and  the  thousand  and  eight  worlds  beyond  the 
mundane  sphere ;  and  thou  ridest  every  day  in  a 
most  brilliant  single-wheeled  chariot.*  —  ToiPs 
Rajasihan;  Tennenfs  Christianity  in  Ceylon^  p. 
206;  CoU.  Myth.  Hind,;  Moor,  p.  253;  Hindu 
Infanticide  J  p.  175;  Cal.  Rev.,  1868;  Malcolm's 
Central  Indian  ii.  p.  193.    See  Sun-Worship. 

SURYA  SAVARNI,  one  of  the  14  patriarchs 
who  preside  successively  over  the  14  Manwantaras 
of  the  calpa. 

SURYA  SIDHANTA,  a  learned  work  on  Hindu 
astronomy  of  Uie  5th  or  6th  century  B.C.  Mr. 
Colebrooke  thinks  it  contemporary  with  Brahma 
Gupta,  whom  he  afterwards  fixes  at  the  end  of 
the  6th  century.  It  contains  a  system  of  trigon- 
ometry, which  not  only  goes  far  beyond  anything 
known  to  the  Greeks,  but  involves  theorems  which 
were  not  discovered  in  Europe  till  the  16tii  century. 
It  is  held  in  veneration  by  all  Hindu  astronomers, 
although  they  acknowledge  that  its  elenients,  with- 
out the  assistance  and  use  of  the  tikas,  or  com- 
mentaries, no  longer  furnish  means  for  representing 
the  true  positions  of  the  planets.  Hindus  allege 
that  this  Dook  was  revealed  1000  years  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Treta-yuga  (a.  8,027,101,  Ante- 
Christum).  European  commentators  differ  vastly 
in  opinion  touching  its  true  epoch.  Mr.  Bentley, 
however,  seems  to  have  proved,  after  a  very  pro- 
found research,  that  let  the  antiquity  of  the  Surya 
sidhanta  be  what  it  may,  it  only  came  into 
general  use  in  a.d.  538. — Kala  SankaUta. 

SURYA-VANSA,  or  Solar  race,  or  race  of  the 
sun,  was  a  race  of  Kshatriyas,  descended  in  three 
lines  from  Ikshwaku.  The  Surya-vansa,  as  col- 
lated from  the  lists  of  Sir  William  Jones,  Professor 
Wilson,  Colonel  Tod,  and  Hamilton,  commenced 
with  Marichi. 

Kasyapa,  a  Muni,  married  Aditi,  who  was 
Daksha^s  daughter. 

Vaivaswata  or  Surya,  the  sun. 

Sradha  Deva  or  Vaivaswata  (the  sun),  king  of 
Ayodhya. 

Ikshwaku  in  the  Treta-yuga,  B.c.  3500  Jones, 


SURTA-VAKSA. 


StTSA. 


Prinsep  Kays  from  Ikahwakli  sptanit  the  two 
BolftT  dytiASties  of  Ayodhya  (Ottdh)  and  Mafthala 
(TIAut).  in  the  Oadh  dynasty  we  find  Hfttlii- 
chandra,  king  of  India,  Bhagihkthi,  who  brought 
down  the  Ganges.  In  that  of  ID'hnt,  Bwadhaja, 
the  father  of  Sita,  who  married  Ratna,  the  la&t  of 
the  line  of  Oadh  in  the  D  wapar-yuga  or  braceti  age. 

The  third  Solat-  line  of  Vosala  was  also  descended 
from  Stndha  Dera,  Valraswata  (the  sttn),  king  of 
Ayodhya,  and  father  of  Ikshwaku ;  in  this  line 
occurted  Trinaritidhu.  father  of  Brabira,  who 
married  Tisrarawa  Muni,  and  Besabilraja  or 
Yisala,  who  founded  Yaisali  (Allahabad^ 

Mr.  DowBon  says  the  elder  branch  of  the  Solar 
race,  which  reigned  at  Ayodhya,  was  descended 
from  Ikshwaku  through  his  eldest  son  Tikukshi ; 
the  younget  dynasty,  which  reigned  at  Mithila,  was 
descended  from  Nimi,  another  son  of  Ikshwaku. 
Amongst  others  of  the  Ayodhya  line  were  Saty- 
avrata,  Dasaratha,  Rama,  Nala ;  and  of  the  Mitbila 
line  were  Krita,  Vijaya. 

Rama,  king  of  Oudh,  was  the  84t)i  in  descent 
from  Ikshwaku,  son  of  Valraswata  Muni,  the  son 
of  the  sun.  Ikshwaku  was  therefore  grandson  of 
the  sun.  The  existing  Rajput  tribes  of  the  Solar 
race  claim  descent  from  Lata  and  Rush,  the  two 
elder  sons  of  Rama.  They  are  the  present  princes 
of  Mewar,  Jeypore,  Marwar,  BikAnir,  ana  their 
numerous  clans. — Prinsep ;  Dowidn, 

BUR VA-V ANSA.  SmoH.  The  principal 
eastes  in  Ceylon  are  four,  viz.  the  Surya-Vansa, 
or  royal  race.  This  has  two  divisions,  viz.  Goe 
Yanstl,  cultirators,  the  most  numerous  in  the 
island,  and  to  it  belong  the  nobles,  chiefs,  priests, 
and  nearly  all  the  Government  servants.  Nille 
Makareya,  or  8hct)herds,  is  the  second  division  of 
the  Snrya. 

StlRYA-VELOKANAM,  a  household  cetemony 
of  the  Brahmanical  Hindas,  in  which  an  infaht. 
when  four  months  old,  is  takch  out  of  doors  ana 
shown  the  sun. 

BUS,  the  hog  or  swine  genus  of  mammals  of 
the  family  Suidse, 


Pukar,  .  .  . 
Bftbiutan,  .  . 
Babl  alas,  BaU, 
QhriBhri,  .  . 
Yaraha,  .  .  . 
"Walura,  .  .  . 
Koka,  Kokti,  . 


Saksk. 

Singh: 
.  Tkl. 


IChanzir,  .  Arab.,  Pers.  Pukar,  ....  MAhR. 
Baraha,  .  Beno.,  »aK9K.  Babi  utan.  .  .  Malav. 
Indian  wild  boar,    *   Eno. 

Hog , 

Choiros,     ....     Gr. 

Uazir, Heb. 

Jangll  Siir,  8ur, .      Hind. 
Sna  flcrofa,  Porcufl,      Lat. 

The  wild  hoc  occurs  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
and  in  India.  The  males  attain  to  a  latge  size.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  there  is  no  specific 
dilJerence  between  the  wild  hog  of  Europe  and 
India.  The  adult  males  dwell  apart  fi*om  the 
herd.  All  the  T?i!d  hogs  in  the  Archipelago 
are  small  animals,  compared  with  the  wild  boar 
of  Europe,  or  even  with  that  of  contiheiital 
India. 

Sus  verrticonvjt,  so  called  frbm  the  fleshy  excres- 
cence on  the  sides  of  the  cheeks,  hds  a  grotesque 
and  a  formidable  appearance,  but  is  in  reality  a 
timid  animal.  The  number  of  them  in  Java  is 
immense. 

Sus  bdrhatus,  Mr.  Blyth  has  distinguished  from 
the  hog  common  in  India,  by  a  speclhien  seut  to 
him  from  Ceylon,  the  skull  of  which  approaches 
in  fohn  to  that  of  a  species  ftom  Borneo,  the  Bus 
barbatus  of  MuUer. 

Babirussa  of  F.  Ouvier  takes  its  nftmd  ftom 
two  Malay  words,  Babi,  hog,  and  Rusa,  a  deer. 


It  is  the  8Ub  babitussa  of  liliiueiM,  and  the  B. 
alfurufi  of  Leseota,  and  otcntn  iti  thtt  idMidB  41 
Burtt  or  Bourou,  one  bf  the  kduocAfi,  ftUd  Ih 
Celebes  and  Temate. 

Pbrcuhi  sylvdnia^  Hod§son^  the  p^^T  ^<^f  ^ 
the  sal  forests  of  IT.  India,  \A  the  SlUio  banel 
and  Chota  sur  of  the  niitives  of  indift.  It  con- 
fines itself  to  the  deep  recesses  of  prilneval  forest 
The  adult  hiales  abide  constantly  With  the  herd, 
and  are  ite  habitual  and  resolute  defenders. 

Of  the  hog  in  Asia,  there  are  Sus  flCroEi. 
Xfftrt.,  var,  S.  Indicus,  Bengalensis,  Ai^damensis. 
Malayensis,  Zeylahensis,  Babirussa,  and  Papaensig. 
Sua  leuoomystajt,  of  Japan  and  Pormoea. 

Sus  scro/a^  Linn. 


S.  vittatus,  Sckl^. 

Boorra  Jahwar.SuTyBrcE 
Dtikur, 
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Sus  Indicoa,  Jerd. 
S.  oriatatuB,  Wagner. 

Handl,  Mikka,  .    .    Can. 
JeTadi,     ....       „ 

The  Indian  wild  hog  differs  considerably  fnat 
the  German,  though  hot  sufficientlj  so  to  oa- 
Btitute  a  species.  The  head  of  the  former  is  loa^ 
and  more  pointed,  and  the  plane  of  the  forehesi 
straight,  while  it  is  concave  ih.  the  EuropesB. 
The  ears  of  the  former  are  small  and  pointed,  is 
the  latter  larger  and  not  so  erect  The  In<fia 
is  altogether  a  more  active-looking  animal;  tk 
Oermali  has  a  stronger,  heavier  appearance.  Tfe 
same  differences  are  perceptible  in  the  domet&- 
ated  indinduals  of  the  two  countries.  Whm 
the  wild  boar  of  India,  the  Sus  Indicafl,  has  ffe 
run  of  cultivated  lands,  it  eAts  daintily.  Bb 
when  stinted  for  food,  it  will  revel  on 'a  de^ 
camel ;  and  in  Cutch,  when  pressed  by  want,  h 
prowls  around  the  villages  in  search  of  lefuse. 

The  wild  boar  of  India  is  shot  and  hunted  wii^ 
dogs  by  natives,  but  the  British  s|k>rtftniai  h 
India  hunt  it  With  the  horse  and  spear ;  tod 
undoubtedly,  of  all  the  wild  cwatureft  in  India,  the 
Jungle  boar  e*acts  from  its  pursuers  the  grcatat 
care.  Sus  Indica,  the  common  wild  boar,  fe  sop- 
posed  to  be  the  jMiretit  of  one  of  the  tWo  groofg 
into  which  pigs  ai-e  arranged.  The  Sus  sen* 
group  or  breed  is  known  as  the  Ghitioae  breed, 
and  extends  into  Europe,  N.  Africa,  and  Rlnds' 
Stan  ;  but  in  the  latter,  country  Ae  Doar  of  fe 
N.W.  Provinces  is  not  higher  thaii  36  Inches, 
though  that  of  Bengal  attains  44  ihchea. 

The  lioman  or  Neapolitan  pig,  the  domes- 
ticated breeds  of  China,  Cochitt-China,  Siam.  tbe 
'  Andalasian,  HungariAh,  the  sWiue  of  S-E.  Euh^e 
and  Turkey,  and  the  Swiss,  AH  All  of  the  9b 
Indica  group,  which,  it  is  said  by  a  Cldneae  author, 
can  be  traced  back  for  4900  years.  The  Japaa 
masked  jiig  is  the  Bus  pliciceps  of  Qfliy  ahd  has 
a  deepjk-plicated  or  furrowed  skiti.  Aeociidh^ 
to  Dr.  Relaart,  there  are  two  species  or  irArfettes 
in  Ceylofa,— the  NewetA  feHA  boar,  Atid  the  fo» 
country  8.  Keylonen6i8.—%]hMr'  Oit.  Jbeck.  Mink 
p.  11 ;  Craiofiird,  Diet. ;  ftnntnft  dyioHj  p.  SB; 
HorjtfehVs  Cat.;  Forest  Ranker;  Datxrih;  Mae- 
gillivrav^s  Voyage. 

SU8A,  the  modern  Shush^  is  soine  fttfedkngs 
8.S.W.  from  the  town  of  Dirful,  on  the  btefeiof 
the  river  Dizfal,  It  contaitid  the  totnb  erf  tfce 
prophet  Daniel,  &nd  beneath  the  anteiitient  a&- 
taimng  the  tomb  is  a  vault  intb  Whreh  (Dtfliel  H 
16)  Daniel  Was  ca^t  bv  ofd^  of  Darittjl  ffs 
Western  wall  is  close  to  the  left  btok  of  ttm  f^r 
BhapUr  or  ShoUer,  probably  the  Etthfetls  tff  fxMtae 
writers  and  the  Ulai  (DAhfel  ffll  «)  of  S6l^^litf«. 


S0SHENA. 


SOTLEJ. 


SITS&ISNA,  a  pbysician  lu  ihe  tirmy  of  tlauia. 
SUSI.    ItiND.    A  striped  cotton  ntbric  much 
^ed  for  luj^ing  batjainas  or  loose  irousers. 
Sudi  susi,  do-lcanni  Busi  oW,  pani,  and  sat- 
inni^  varieties  of  susi,  according  to  the  number 
■  stripes. 

Sufijana^  a  kind  of  susi. 
Chaukannia,  a  cotton  stripped  fabric,  a  broad 
isi.    The  term  kannia  seems  intended  for  khane, 
teraltv  houses,  or  checkered. 

StJStANA.  Khuzistan  represents  the  Susiana 
f  Strabo,  as  well  as  the  Cissia  of  Herodotus, 
owardfi  the  eastern  frontiers  are  the  ruins  of 
hajoun  and  Kurdistan  in  the  centre,  those  of 
.gines  (probably  reptesented  by  Ahwaz)  towards 
le  west.  That  the  geography  of  the  province 
as  well  known  before  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
iay  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  his  works, 
bere  it  is  said  that  Cissia  is  watered  by  the  river 
Ihoaspes.  on  which  is  the  city  of  Susa,  and  the 
alace  of  the  great  king.  It  is  added  that  its  waters 
lone  were  thought  worthy  of  being  drunk  by  the 
lonarch.  The  route  from  Bussora  to  the  ruins  of 
ihwaz,  in  Khuzistan,  the  ancient  Susiana,  is  easy. 
-M^arCs  Travels, 

SUSMANI,  the  gypsies  of  Persia ;  Susinaniba 
1  the  plural.  Many  gypsies  were  established 
ear  the  castle  of  Wittgenstein  in  Sassmanhausen. 
^ossibly  it  derived  from  them  its  name,  meaning 
be  abode  of  the  Sussmani? 

SUSPENSION  BRIDGES  in  Tibet  are  of  two 
inds.  Yigne  saw  one  at  Dodah,  composed  of  a 
brong  cable  stretched  across  the  river,  and  firmly 
xed  to  the  rocks  at  either  eUd.    On  this  slid 

wooden  seat-like  framework,  to  which  were 
ttached  the  ropes  that  pull  it  backwards  and 
>rwards.  The  other  kind  consists  of  a  Very  thick 
Eible  of  twisted  birch?  twi^j^  as  a  rough  foot- 
3pe,  and,  four  feet  above  it,  on  either  side,  are 
^o  smaller  hand-ropes  by  which  the  passenger 
ladies  himself  as  he  walks  over. —  Vigne^  p.  199. 
ee  Jhula. 

SUSRUTA,  an  eminent  physician,  supposed  by 
Dme  to  have  been  Hippocrates.  According  to 
[indus,  he  was  son  of  Visvamitra,  a  contemporary 
t  Rama,  ana  was  a  member  of  a  commission  of 
ight  persons  sent  to  study  medicine  under  Dhan- 
rantari,  raja  of  Benares,  who  recommended  Sus- 
Lita  to  abridge  the  Ayur  Ycda,  and  arrange  it  in 
ections.  This  was  done  by  Susruta,  and,  next  to 
be  book  written  by  Gharaka,  it  is  the  oldest 
ledical  work  in  the  possession  of  the  Hindus, 
t  Is  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  and  its  sections  are 
-Sutrd-st'hana.  Surgery ;  Nidana-st'hana,  Noso- 
3gy;  Sarira-st'nana^  Anatomy ;  Ohikitsa-st^hana, 
'herapia:  Kalpa-st'hana,  Toxocology;  Uttai-a- 
t^nana,  Local  ailments.  His  book  was  trans- 
sited  into  Arabic  before  the  end  of  the  8th 
entury  A.D.  It  has  been  translated  into  I^tin 
>y  Hopler,  into  German  by  Vullers,  and  into 
Dnglisn. 

SUSTI,  a  pirimitive  household  deity,  a  goddess 
f  the  Hindu  houspholds,  largely  worshipped  by 
he  households  of  Hindustan. 

StJSIT  NAGA,  accordmg  to  the  Mahawaoso,  a 
pn  of  a  chief  of  Assam.  During  the  reign  of 
IB  son  and  successor  Kala  Sangkha,  about  a  cen- 
iiry  after  Sakva  Muni*s  death,  the  second  convo- 
aiion  of  Buddnist  priests  was  beld. 

SUTAR  or  carpenter,  one  of  the  iive  Hindu 
rtisans.     The  others  are — Sonar  or  goldsmith, 


Lobar  or  blacksmith,  Sungtrash  or  stone-mason, 
aud  the  coppersmith.    See  Yiswakarma. 

SUtHEEA^  in  Bengal,  an  oculist.  They  are 
of  the  Hindu  Eayasth  race. 

StJTHRA,  ascetic  disciples  of  the  guru  Nanak. 
They  beg  from  house  to  house,  singinff  the  exploits 
of  some  famous  Hindu  chief,  and  striking  together 
a  couple  of  cylinders  they  carry  in  their  handsL 
Their  heads  are  covered  with  a  turband  made  of 
black  ribands.  Thev  reside  with  their  disciples 
in  the  monastery  of  Nagar  Sen,  a  famous  Suthra, 
in  the  Aurangabad  district  of  Benares.  Their 
bodies  at  deam  are  either  buried  or  burned. — 
Sherring^s  Hindu  Tribes, 

SUTI.  Hind.  £k,  do^  tin,  and  char  suti, 
cotton  fabrics. 

SUTLEJ,  the  most  easterly  of  the  five  rivers  of 
the  Panjab.  It  rises  among  the  Himal&yas  in 
Chinese  territory,  about  lat.  30°  8'  N.,  and  long. 
81^  53'  E.,  on  the  slojpes  of  the  Kailas  mountain, 
which  has  peaks  estimated  at  22,000  feet  high, 
and  near  the  source  also  of  the  Brahmaputra. 
It  is  said  to  issue  from  the  lake  Manasarowar 

iManasa-Sarovara),  or  from  another  and  larger 
ake  called  Ravana-hrada  or  Rakas-tal,  which  lios 
close  to  Manasarowar  on  the  west. 

Startinff  at  an  elevation  of  15,200  feet  high, 
the  Sutlei  first  passes  across  the  allufial  plain  of 
Goge,  ana  it  has  scoured  a  passage  across  the  plain 
in  a  channel  said  to  be  4000  feet  deep,  between 
precipitous  banks  of  alluvial  soil.  Near  Shipki, 
the  Chinese  frontier  outpost,  the.  Sutlej  turns 
sharp  to  the  south  through  the  Himalayas.  It 
pierces  the  southern  chain  of  these  great  moun- 
tains through  a  gorse  with  heights  of  20,000  feet 
on  either  side.  At  Shipki,  its  elevation  is  said  to 
be  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At 
Rampur  it  has  fallen  to  about  3000  feet,  and  at 
Bilajipur,  to  a  little  over  1000  feet.  After  enter- 
ing British  territory,  for  the  fii*8t  200  miles  it  runs 
through  a  wild  and  almost  unpeopled  mountain 
country ;  receives  the  Li  or  river  of  Spiti  near 
Bablang.  Thenceforth  the  united  stream  runs  in 
a  sotith-westerlr  direction  through  Bashahir  and 
the  Simla  Hill  otates,  and,  on  entering  the  British 
district  of  Hoshiarpur,  takes  a  sudden  southward 
bend  round  the  spurs  of  the  Siwalik  Hills.  De- 
bouching upon  the  plains  near  Kupar,  it  divides 
tJmballa  (.tunbala)  district  from  Hoshiarpur  or  the 
Jullundhur  (Jalandhar)  Doab  from  the  Sirhind 
plateau.  It  next  fiows  almost  due  west  between 
Jutlundhur  on  the  north,  and  Umballa  (Ambala), 
Ludhiana,  and  Ferozpur  on  the  south,  till  it 
receives  the  Bead  (Bias)  at  tne  south-western 
corner  of  Kapurthala  State  (lat.  31°  11'  K.,  and 
long.  75°  4'  E.;.     The  united  river  thenc^orward 

Preserves  an  almost  uniform  south- westerly 
irection  till  its  juhction  with  the  Indus. 
It  is  considered  to  be  the  Hesudrua  or  ^radrus 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  Hyphaais 
mentioned  by  Strabo.  To  its  Sanskrit  names, 
Sitloda,  Satadru,  or  Sutrudra,  can  be  retraced 
Hesudrus  of  Plmv,  the  Saran^es  of  Arrian,  and 
the  Shetooder  and  Setelui  of  me  Ayin  Akbari. 

From  its  junction  with  the  Beas  to  the  oon- 
flueuce  of  the  Ghenab,  it  is  called  Gharra.  It  is 
navigable  as  far  as  Filur  in  all  seasons  for  boats  of 
10  or  12  tons  burden.  Bilaspur,  a  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sutlej,  was  swept  away  by  a  flood. 
The  Upper  Sutlej  people  are  amiable  and  gentle, 
free  of  low  cunmng,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
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mixed  race  between  the  Tartar  and  the  common 
hill  men.  They  are  fair,  well  made,  and  strong, 
but  are  filthy  and  indigent.  The  women  hare  a 
toga  fastened  round  the  waist.  The  Bhatti  of 
Bhattiana,  west  of  the  Sntlej,  is  a  tribe  of  hand- 
some people,  whose  origin  is  obscure.  The  Bagri 
tribe,  inhabiting  the  district  of  Bagar,  between 
the  S.AV.  borders  of  Hariana  and  the  Sutlej,  are 
said  to  have  been  Rajputs,  but  also  supposed  to 
be  Jat.  There  is  a  predatory  race  of  this  nation 
settled  in  Malwa.  The  Sutlej  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rains  is  an  impetuous  torrent,  foam- 
ing along  its  narrow  stony  bed,  confined  within 
rocky  banks,  generally  bare  and  precipitous.  It 
preserves  the  same  character  from  Kotgarh  up- 
wards ;  the  valley  in  Bashahir  beiug  very  narrow, 
the  river  is  often  not  visible  from  the  road,  but 
the  noise  is  always  heard  as  it  rushes  over  the 
massive  boulders.  Occasional  recesses  occur  at  the 
bends  of  the  river,  where  much  timber  is  stranded, 
and  in  the  course  of  120  miles  there  are  several 
broad  tranquil  reaches,  where  banks  of  white 
sand  and  mud  may  be  seen.  The  average  fall  has 
been  computed  by  various  observers  (Gerard, 
Thomson,  and  Madden)  at  50  feet  per  mile  from 
Wangtu  to  Bilaspur,  and  60  fe^t  per  mile  from 
Kanam  to  Wangtu.  In  the  plains,  the  Sutlei  runs 
through  a  line  of  country  6  miles  broad,  ana  from 
20  to  100  feet  lower  than  the  general  surrounding 
level.  This  tract  is  called  Khadir,  as  the  high 
adjoining  lands  are  called  Bangur.  The  length  of 
the  Sutlej  bridge  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter, 
being  of  58  spans,  each  of  110  feet. 

SUTRA.  Sansk.  An  aphorism,  a  precept, 
a  brief  rule ;  literally  it  means  a  thread,  a  line,  a 
band ;  it  is  the  Ltatin  suere,  the  German  band, 
a  volume ;  and  the  works  so  named  contain  in  the 
most  concise  style,  doctrines  in  grammar,  metre, 
law,  or  philosophy,  and  form  the  groundwork  of 
the  whole  rituai,  grammatical,  metrical,  and  philo- 
so^ical  literature  of  the  Hindus. 

This  body  of  literature  of  India  forms  a  con- 
necting liuK  between  the  Yedic  and  the  later 
Sanskrit.  The  Sutra  contain  a  concise  elliptical 
and  technical  expression  of  all  the  knowledge  of 
theology,  philosophy,  and  language  which  had 
been  attained  by  the  Brahmans  up  to  the  Buddhist 
period.     It  ranged  from  B.C.  600  to  200. 

The  Kalpa  Sutra  relate  to  ritual,  and  were  not 
composed  earlier  than  the  12th  or  18th  century. 
Having  special  reference  to  the  Vedas,  they  are 
called  Srauta;  the  others,  derived  from  the  Smriti 
(memory),  are  called  Smarta. 

The  Grihya  Sutra  relate  to  the  ceremonies  to  be 
performed  by  the  married  householder  for  his 
family. 

The  Samaya  charika  Sutra^  or  Dharma  Sutra, 
regulate  the  affairs  of  eveirday  life,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  Max  Muller  from  the  Qrihya  Sutra, 
which  concern  general  duty  and  behaviour,  the 
right  conduct  of  life. 

It  is  chiefly  to  the  Sutra  that  we  have  to  look 
for  the  originals  of  the  later  metrical  books,  such 
as  Mann,  Yajna-valkya,  and  the  rest.  Aphorisms 
or  Sutras  were  adopted  in  the  fourth  period  of  the 
Hindu  progress,  about  B.C.  1000,  and  in  the  Sutras 
the  ceremonial  prescriptions  were  reduced  to  a 
more  compact  form  and  to  a  more  precise  and 
scientific  system. 

In  the  Sanskrit  language,  so  complete  are  they, 
and  so  concisely  expressed,  that  the  subjects  they 


treat  of  mast  have  been  thoroughly  examiiiEdaBd 
discussed  previous  to  their  time,  and  all  tbeir 
branches  and  divisions  properly  developei  These 
Sutras  have  been  the  great  standards  of  instmetia 
in  later  times,  and  have  formed  the  bases  both  of 
commentaries  in  which  their  tenets  are  expoundfli 
and  of  other  treatises  in  which  Hinda  tMa 
have  arranged  their  declines,  according  to  ^ 
own  judgment,  with  new  niustradoDB,  and  p^- 
haps  greater  breadth  of  plan.  Their  brief  apbor- 
•isms  and  concise  style  were  intended  to  asBEttW 
memory,  although  they  necessarily  leate  tb 
meaning  obscure. 

The  Kalpa  Sutra  digests  the  teaching  of  the  Ydi 
and  of  the  ancient  rishis  (sages)  regarding  tiit 
performance  of  sacrifices  and  Uie  duties  of  twiee- 
Dorn  men,  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  and  Vuepk 
The  entire  Kalpa  Sutra  of  Apastamba  is  divvy 
into  thirty  books  or  sections  called  Prasnai.  Ik 
Dharma  Sutras,  or  aphorisms  on  law,  are  oontiisai 
in  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  haik 
The  Sutras  of  Apastamba  are.  based  npcntir 
Yajur,  or  second  Veda,  and  not  later  tW  ^ 
3d  century  B.C.  The  Sutras  show  the  deTckp^ 
ment  of  Hmdu  law  direct  from  the  Yedic  wiiti^ 
and  they  form  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  Moa 
Yajna-valkya,  and  the  many  oUier  great  viita 
on  law  whose  codes  are  held  in  very  high  Tenai- 
tion,  inferior  only  to  the  Yeda  itself.  M 
the  Yeda  is  classed  as  Sruti,  or  direct  rereli- 
tion,  the  Sastras,  or  law  books,  are  knovus 
the  Smriti,  or  *  Remmiscences  ^  of  the  aociai 
sages. 

The  Sutras  or  aphorisms  of  Gautama,  baaed  nps 
the  Sama  or  thurd  Yeda,  are  apparently  confio^ 
to  Dharma  Sutras  or  legal  aphorisms  in  tveotf- 
eight  chapters.  Apastamba  and  Gautama  are  ^ 
verv  great  authonties  even  with  modem  writ* 
on  law,  and  their  texts  are  frequently  quoted «« 
commented  on.  Rules  which  were  tnmsmittei 
from  generation  to  generation  by  oral  teacte? 
naturally  assnmed  the  briefest  possible  fonn.  ^ 
Sutra  literature  is  very  large,  and  although  tf 
included  in  the  Yedic  canon,  and  commg  ^ 
what  later  in  date,  it  is  closely  connected  viti  ^ 
both  by  similarity  of  language  and  subject-ntf^ 
But  as  it  is  no  part  of  the  Sniti  or  Revelatifti^ 
is  sacred  only  in  an  inferior  degree. 

A  noticeable  point  in  the  Sutras  of  Apastiatv 
is  the  full  recognition  of  the  Sudia  euk,* 
which  no  mention  is  found  in  *the  older  poitiw* 
of  the  Yedas.  This  caste  is  found  im^^ 
universally  considered  to  be  one  of  the  l«t^ 
The  authority  for  tJie  law  and  the  position  of  ^ 
four  castes  is  explained  as  follows,  in  the  iroT 
first  verses  of  Apastamba :— 1.  We  will  declarer 
acts  productive  of  merit  which  form  part  of » 
customs  of  daily  life,  as  they  have  been  aettlea  t| 
the  agreement  (of  those  who  know  the  law.)  *■ 
The  authority  for  these  duties  is  the  agreemeotv 
those  who  know  the  law,  (and  the  autiwritie*  f* 
the  latter  are)  the  Yedas  alone.  3.  (There  i^ 
four  castes,  Brahmans,  Kc^atriyas,  ^^^'^^l^- 
Sudras.  (4.)  Amongst  these,  each  f*^ 
(caste)  is  superior  by  birth  to  the  one  ^^^^^^ 
6.  (For  all  these,)  excepting  Sudras  «^^>^ 
who  have  conmiitted  bad 


foUowio^ 

ind  ii^ 

actions,  (are  orAjnjJ) 

the  initiation,  the  study  of  the  Yeda,  m  ^ 
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rdained)    for  the  Sudra.     7.  The  higher  the    Balder,  one  of  the  sons  of  Odin,  who  was  fdain  by  a 


astes  (which  he  serves)  the  greater  the  merit 

The  aphorisms  of  the  Nyaya  philosophy,  of  the 
CiniaDsa  and  Yoga,  were  reprinted  in  Sanskrit  and 
Sngliah  by  Professor  James  Ballantyne  of  the 
(enares  College.  —  Mullen's  Hindu  Philosophy; 
It€n  lev's  Imp,  Gaz.  ;  Dowson;  Oriental  Linfjuistic 
Uudies,  P-  71 ;  Weher. 


branch  of  mistletoe,  and  Odin  himself  descended 
and  obtained  a  promise  from  the  guardians  of  the 
dead,  that  Balder  should  be  restored  if  all  created 
nature  would  weep  for  him.  All  wept  but  one 
old  crone  whom  Loki  had  possessed,  so  Balder 
could  not  be  made  to  live  again,  and  his  faithful 
Nanna,   refusing  to  survive  her  beautiful  lord, 


SUTTEE,  properly  Sati,  Sansk.,  a  virtuous  wife  ;  perished  on  his  funeral  pile. 
from  Sat,  pure),  a  widow  allowing  herself  to  be        The  Scythian  idea  of  sati  was  connected  with  a 
lumed  with  the  corpse  of  her  husband.     This  :  future  state.     AVhen  the  Scythians  buried  a  king, 
practice  was  abolishecl  in  British  India  on  the  4th  '  they  strangled  one  of  his  concubines,  and  buried 


>ecember  1829;  but  scarcely  a  year  passes  by 
ree  from  its  being  carried  out  ia  some  of  the 
kative  principalities.  About  January  1883,  for 
nstance,  a  sati  was  committed  at  Utama,  in 
Feypore  territory,  not  far  from  the  cantonment  of 
Oeoli,  by  the  widow  of  Sham  Singh,  the  thakur 
>f  the  village.  The  principal  offenders — the 
tons  and  brothers  of  the  deceased  thakur — were 
lentcnced  each  to  rigorous  imprisonment  for 
»nns  of  seven  years,  while  minor  accomplices 
received  sentences  of  three  years  each.  It  never 
nras  general  throughout  India,  but  it  was  very 
Frequently  practised  in  the  Mahratta  States,  in 
Grujerat,  in  Kajputana,  in  some  of  the  Panjab 
[districts ;  and  between  1813  and  1828,  in  Calcutta, 
the  satis  ranged  from  300  to  600  yearly,  and  some 
cases  were  shockingly  cruel. 

Kam-Nathu,  the  second  Sanskrit  pandit  in  the 
college  of  Fort  William,  saw  thirteen  women  bum 
themselves  with  one  Mooktua  Rama  of  Oola,  near 
Bhanti-puru.  After  the  pile,  which  was  very 
large,  had  been  set  on  fire,  a  quantity  of  pitch 
being  previously  thrown  into  it  to  make  it  burn 
the  fiercer,  another  of  tiiis  man's  wives  came,  and 
insisted  on  burning ;  while  she  was  repeating  the 
formulas,  however,  her  resolution  failed,  and  she 
wished  to  escape ;  but  her  son  perceiving  this, 
pushed  her  into  the  fire,  which  had  been  kindled 
on  the  sloping  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  poor 
woman,  to  save  herself,  caught  hold  of  another 
woman,  a  wife  also  of  the  deceased,  and  pulled 
her  into  the  pOe,  where  they  both  perished. 

Scythia, — The  rite  was  practised  in  early  times 
amongst  Thracians,  Getee,  and  Scythians.  Dio- 
dorus  wrote  B.C.  44,  and  he  describes  it  to  have 
occurred  in  the  army  of  Eumenes,  upwards  of  300 
years  before  the  Christian  era  (Diodorus  Siculus, 
Jib.  xix.  chap.  ii.).  The  custom  is  also  mentioned, 
but  much  less  distinctly,  by  Strabo,  on  the  authority 
of  Aristobulus  and  Onesicritus.  Aristobulus  men- 
tions the  practice  of  self-inmiolation  among  the 
widows  of  Taxila ;  it  is  noticed  by  Cicero  in  his 
Tosculan  Disputation  (sec.  27),  and  in  a.d.  66,  Plu-, 
tarch  in  his  Morals  says,  *  And  among  the  Indians, 


her  with  him,  together  with  his  cup-bearer,  cook; 
groom,  waiting-man,  messenger,  favourite  horses 
(Herod,  iv.  71),  to  serve  their  master  in  the 
next  world.  Amongst  the  Thracians  with  whom 
polygamy  prevailed,  the  wife  decided  to  be  the 
best  beloved  was  slain  by  her  next-of-kin  over 
the  grave  of  her  husband  (Herod,  v.  5),  and 
buried  with  him. 

Ancient  India, — On  the  occasion  of  burning  the 
body  of  Kichaka,  whom  Bhima  had  slain  to  avenge 
an  insult  to  Draupadi,  the  deceased^s  relations 
wished  to  burn  her  with  the  body,  but  she  was 
saved  by  Bhima.  The  first  recorded  sati  in  the 
Mahabharata,  was  performed  by  Madri,  the  second 
wife  of  Pandu ;  Kunti,  the  elder  wife,  contested 
the  point,  but  the  Brahmans  who  were  present 
gave  it  in  favour  of  Madri,  who  accordingly  per- 
ished on  her  husband^s  funeral  pile.  Just  bSore  the 
town  of  D  warka  was  overpowered  by  a  storm- wave, 
king  Vasudeva  died,  and  four  of  his  wives  burned 
themselves  on  his  funeral  pile.  Krishna  was  acci- 
dentally slain  by  a  Bhil  hunter  in  the  forest.  A^una 
then  conducted  the  flying  multitude  to  Kuru- 
kshetra,  where  four  of  Krishna's  widows  burned 
themselves,  and  the  rest  of  the  widows  assumed 
the  devotee  dress,  and  retired  to  the  jungle.  Sati 
was  quite  common,  in  parts  at  least  of  India,  at 
the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion.  In  the  Maha- 
bharata we  find  that  one  of  the  wives  of  Pandu 
burned  herself  with  his  dead  body.  But  after  the 
great  war  in  Kuru-kshetra,  none  of  the  numer- 
ous royal  ladies  burned  herself.  The  account 
of  the  funeral  rite  of  Dronacharya  leaves  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  his  wife  was  burned  or 
not.  The  passage  is  as  follows: — *  Behold  the 
scholai-s  of  Dronacharya,  after  chanting  the 
Sama  Veda,  performing  his  funeral  rites,  making 
his  wife  foremost  and  placmg  her  on  the  right 
side  of  the  pyre«  are  bending  their  stops  to- 
wards the  Dhagiratbi.^  The  practice  of  the  crema- 
tion of  the  widow,  though  not  in  existence  when 
Rama  lived,  nor  in  much  use  when  Yudishthra 
reigned,  did  not  die  away. 

Modern   India,  —  Self  -  inmaolation  of    Hindu 


such  chaste  wives  as  are  true  lovers  of  their  hu;3-  ,  widows  \vith  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  husbandn, 
bands,  strive  and  contend  with  one  another  for  the    was  generally  done  at  the  sangam  or  confluence  of 


fire,  and  all  the  rest  sing  forth  for  the  happiness  of 
her  who  having  the  victory  is  burned  with  her 
deceased  husband.'  Ramusio  quotes  Propertius 
on  Sati.  A  few  lines  will  show  how  familiar  this 
still  enduring  Indian  practice  was  to  the  Romans 
1900  years  ago, — 

'  Uxorum  fusis  stat  pia  turba  comiB  ; 
£t  eertamen  habit  Iiedi,  qu»  viva  sequatur 

Conjugium ;  pudor  eat  non  liouiBse  mori. 
Ardent  viotriceB,  et  flammse  peotora  priebent, 

Imponuntque  8ui>  ora  penuta  viria.*— P.  80. 


rivers.  The  Sankal^)a,  or  declaration  of  the  sati, 
is  as  follows: — Having  first  bathed,  the  widow, 
dressed  in  new  and  clean  garments,  and  holding 
some  kusa  grass,  sips  water  from  the  palm  of  her 
hand;  holmng  in  her  hands  kusa  and  tila,  she 
looks  towards  the  east  or  north,  whilst  the 
Brahman  utters  the  mystic  word  0*m.  Bowing 
to  Narayan,  she  next  declares,  *  On  this  month 
(naming  the  time)  I  (naming  herself  and  family^, 
that  I  may  meet  Arundhati,  the  wife  of  the  Rishi 
Vaisistha,  and  reside  in  Swarga ;  that  the  years  of 


North-men, — ^The  Danish  north-men  of  Europe    my  stay  may  be  numerous  as  the  hairs  on  the 
retained  the  recollection  of  the  sati  in  the  story  of    human  body ;  that  I  may  enjoy  with  my  husband 
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the  felicity  of  heayen,  ^ud  sanctify  my  maternal 
and  paternal  progenitors,  and  the  ancestors  of  my 
husband's  family  ;  that,  lauded  bjr  the  Apsarasas,  I 
may  bo  happy  through  the  regions  oi  fourteen 
Indra ;  that  expiation  may  be  made  for  my  hus- 
band*8  offences,  whether  he  have  killed  a  Brah- 
man, broken  the  ties  of  oratitude,  or  murdered 
his  triend, — I  ascend  my  husband's  funeral  pile. 
I  call  on  you,  ye  guardians  of  the  eight  regions  of 
the  world,  sun  and  moon,  air,  fire,  ether,  earth, 
and  water,  my  own  soul  I  Yama,  dieiy,  night,  and 
twilight,  I  call  you  to  witness,  I  foUow  my  hus- 
band s  corpse  to  the  funeral  pile.' 

After  much  discussion,  during  which  Raja  ^m 
Mohun  Rai  made  great  effort-s  in  the  cause  of 

Srevention,  sati  was  at  last  legally  abohshed  in 
Iritish  India  by  Lord  William  Bentinck ;  and 
though  it  is  still  occasionally  performed,  all  who 
engage  in  it  are  severely  punished.  It  is  rare 
in  Kashmir,  but  still  current  in  Bali. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  sutteeism  is  its  expiat- 
ing quality ;  for  by  this  act  of  faith,  the  sati  not 
only  makes  atonement  for  the  sins  of  her  husband, 
and  secures  the  remission  of  her  own,  but  has  the 
joyful  assurance  of  reunion  to  the  object  whose 
beatitude  she  procures.  Menu  inculcates  no  such 
doctrine :  *  Let  her  emaciate  her  body,  by  living 
voluntarily  on  pure  flowers,  roots,  and  fruit ;  but 
let  her  not,  when  her  lord  is  deceased,  even  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  another  man.'  Again,  he 
says  (Menu,  v.  p.  160)  :  *  A  vurtuous  wife  ascends 
to  heaven,  though  she  have  no  child,  if  after  the 
decease  of  her  lord  she  devotes  herself  to  pious 
austerity  ;  but  a  widow  who,  from  a  wish  to  bear 
children,  slights  Iter  deceased  husband  by  marry- 
ing again,  brings  disgrace  on  herself  here  below, 
and  shall  be  excluae<l  from  the  seat  of  her 
lord.' 

When  the  subject  of  prohibiting  satis  in 
British  India  was  under  discqssion,  Brahmans,  in 
support  of  the  rite,  gave  a  quotation  of  a  verse 
from  IV  chapter  of  the  Rig  Ye4a.  This  Cole- 
brook  e  translated  as  follows :  '  Om !  let  these 
women,  not  to  be  widowed,  good  wives,  adorned 
with  collyriuni,  holding  clarified  butter,  consign 
themselves  to  the  fire  t  Immortal,  not  childless, 
not  husbandless,  well  adorned  with  gems,  let  them 
pass  into  the  fire  whose  original  element  is  water.^ 
rrofessor  Wilson  afterwards  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  they  had  falsified  the  text  by  altering  the 
words  Yonim  agre  into  Yonim  agneh.  Also  the 
words  of  the  verse  in  question  are  addressed  not 
to  the  widow,  but  to  the  other  women  who, 
besides  the  widow,  are  present  at  the  funeral ;  and 
its  correct  translation  is :  ^  May  those  women  who 
are  not  widows,  but  have  good  husbands,  draw 
near  with  oil  and  butter.  Those  who  are  mothers 
may  go  up  first  to  the  altar,  without  tears,  without 
sorrow,  but  decked  with  fine  jewels.'  A  second 
marriage  in  a  Hindu  woman  of  several  of  the  races 
in  India  who  are  following  Brahmanism,  is  con- 
sidered an  unlawful  act. 

Dr.  Wilson  says,  *  We  have  additional  and  in- 
contestible  proof  that  the  Rig  Veda  does  not 
authorize  the  practice  of  the  burning  of  the 
widows.'  The  widow  of  the  deceased  £id,  how- 
ever, to  attend  with  married  women  the  funeral 
of  her  husband.  She  was  placed  with  his  dead 
body  on  the  funeral  pile,  and,  after  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  ceremonies,  she  was  brought 
down,  and  was  thus  addressed  by  the  priest : — 


*  Bise  up,  O  woman,  to  the  world  of  life, 
Thou  Bieepest  besldo  a  oorpae,  come  down  ; 
Thou  hMt  been  loDg  enough  a  faithful 
To  him  who  made  ihee  mother  to  hk 


to 


The  married  females  attending  bad    then 
anoint  their  eves  with  coUyrium,  when  thej 
thus  addressee! : — 

'  The  women  now  draw  nigh  with  oil  and  batter. 

Not  widows  they,  proud  of  noble  hiubands  ; 
First  to  the  altar  let  the  mother  come 
In  fair  attire,  and  with  no  grief  or  tears.* 

There  is  ^  passage  in  the  Tai^ya  Aranakna  d 
the  Yajur  Veoa  containing  the  following  addrea 
to  the  widow  by  the  younger  brother,  disciple,  or 
servant  of  the  deceased : — *■  Rise  up,  iroman,  thei 
liest  ]}y  the  side  of  the  lifeless ;  come  to  the  wodd 
of  the  living,  awav  from  thT  hifsband,  wad 
the  wife  of  him  who  holds  tny  hand,  and  is 
to  marry  thee.'    This  is  a  dear  proof  of  t^ 
widows  marrving  during  the  Vedio  period.    AbI 
that    the  widow  was   prought  down    and  a^ 
allowed  to  be  burned,  is  also  con&rmed  by  her 
collecting  the  bones  oi  her  late  hiisbaod  after  & 
certain  time.      But   other  writers    held  diier- 
ently.    Angira,  one  of  the  sage  legislaton  wk 
was    a    contemporary    of    Menu,     sajs,    'Tm 
woman  who  burus  hfjUBelf  after  the  death  ol  ber 
husband  gains,  like  ArundhaU,  heavenlj  a^t^ 
She  purifies  the  sins  of  the  murdeieis  of  tbe 
Brahmans,   the  ungrateful,  and   the  sk^yen  d 
friends.     For  Sadhi  women  there  is  nothh^aa 
meritorious  as  cremation  after  the  death  of  ibff 
husbands.^    The  next  mention  is  in  the  Katym 
Sutra,  and.  the  age  of  Katyana  is  about  the^ 
century  B.C. 

Rajputana  women  of  i^uIl  seem  to',  have  hem 
the  most  willing  to  accompany  their  huabaBflb' 
remains  to  the  funeral  pile.  Amongat  all  odus 
of  the  Hindu  ^nd  Sikh  religionists,  and  notii^ 
amongst  the  Mahratta  jSrahmans,  the  9ti» 
were  often  urged  |or  political  reasons,  and  to  ^ 
rid  of  the  eMcumbrance  of  lone  widows.  Wbea 
the  Rajput  Jawan  Bix\ffh  of  Edur  died  in  1^ 
til  ere  was  a  forcible  sati  of  his  widow- 
When  Man  Singh  died,  in  the  reig^n  of  Jalos- 
gir,  sixty  of  his  150Q  wives  were  reported  to  hxt 
bufned  themselves.  Colpnel  Tod  relates  (Bij» 
than,  ii.  p.  93)  that  at  the  crematioa  of  tk 
bodv  of  the  ruler  of  Marwar,  Raja  Ajit  Bibj^ 
on  t|ie  13th  of  the  dark  half  of  the  month  Asa, 
ii\  1780,  the  dece^ed's  Chauhani  queen,  whos 
Ajit  h^  married  in  his  non-age,  iMi4  mnlhef 
of  the  parricide,  the  queen  from  Derawul,  tfat 
queen  from  the  Tu^r  race,  the  Chsor^  rani,  aad 
her  of  Shekhaw(^ti,  with  fifty-eight  curtoiii  wiTei» 
all  burned  themselves. 

In  the  Mahratta  couptry,  t)ie  monumeBt  OT^ 
the  ashes  of  a  sati  has  ustisUy  a  hand  and  aai 
engraved  on  it.  But  at  Brabmanwari  in  Auksk, 
the  monument  ov^  the  ashes  of  Bapu  GoUii 
daughter  has  two  feet  fwi^ve4  a¥l  it  Sk 
burned  l^erself  there  on  hearing  of  her  husbtiMfi 
death  after  the  battle  of  Koreygaon.  1^  Lakba, 
at  his  tomb  at  Bhoj,  is  represented  op  borsebifll, 
with  seven  sati  stones  on  the  left,  and  eight  co 
the  right.  The  tomb  was  erected  aboat  177(1 
The  K^ur  race  of  Sirguja  at  one  time  encoonged 
satis.  A  grove  between  Partabpiir  and  JQ- 
milii  is  sacred  to  a  sati,  to  whom  once  a  jmt « 
fowl  is  sacrificed,  and  onoe  eveiy  third  yetr  a 
black  goat. 
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The  emperor  Akbar  discouraged  satj,  and 
n  one  occasion  rode  nearly  a  hundred  iniles 
b  bis  utmost  spe^d,  to  rescue  the  daugnter- 
i-law  of  the  raja  of  Jodhpur,  whose  husband 
ad  died.  He  positively  prohibited  the  burning  of 
ddows  agiunst  their  will.  Amongst  Hindus,  also, 
iti  was  discouraged  by  relatives  and  friends. 
Q  addition  to  their  own  entreaties  and  those  of 
b0  infant  children,  friends  of  the  family  and 
arsons  in  authority  used  their  influence  to  dis- 
lade  the  widow,  and  in  a  family  of  high  rank 
ie  sovereign  himself  would  go  to  console  the 
'idow. 

One  common  expedient  was  to  keep  the  lyidow 
Deaffed  in  conversation  while  tlie  body  was 
uietly  removed  and  burned.  It  was  reckoned  a 
ad  omen  for  a  government  to  have  many  satis. 

When  Sukwar  Bai,  widow  of  Raja  Shao,  was 
lotting  the  extinctioii  of  the  power  of  the 
'ediwas,  BaJaji  Rao^  who  had  detected  her  plot, 
snt  her  es  a  sneennff  message  'that  he  hoped 
be  would  not  think  of  burning  herself  with  ner 
usband's  body,'  she  forthwith  burned  herself; 
t  the  same  tune  he  bad  promised  her  brother 
n  estate,  provided  she,  'for  the  honour  of  the 
imily,'  became  a  sati. 

Southern  India. — Mr.  Elphinstone  says,  *The 
ractice  of  sati  is  by  no  means  universal  in  India, 
b  never  occurs  to  the  south  of  the  river  Kistna.' 
'he  AbH  Dubois  ^Iso  says  (p.  198)  that  satis 
rere  rare  in  the  south  of  tne  Peninsula.  Never- 
heless,  Marco  Polo  stated  the  uractice  of  Southern 
ndia  just  as  Odoric  does ;  whilst  in  1580,  Gasparo 
talbi,  an  accurate  and  unimaginative  traveller, 
escribes  with  seeming  truth  a  sati  which  he 
ritnessed  at  Negaoatam,  and  speaks  of  the  custom 
8  common.  In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
*,  Vincenzo,  the  Proci;rator-General  of  the  Car- 
lelites,  says  it  was  especially  common  in  Canara, 
whilst  he  "was  told  that  on  the  death  of  the  Kaik 
f  Msvdurf^  11,000  women  had  offered  themselves 
3  the  flames.  These  11,000  satis  may  have  been 
3  mythical  as  the  11,000  virgins  of  Cologne,  but 
he  statement  proves  the  practice  there,  and  in 
he  beginning  of  the  18th  century  it  continued  to 
0  extren^ely  prevalent  in  tl^at  region.  P.  Martin, 
2  a  letter  from  Mara  war  (or  Ramnad,  opposite  to 
!eylon),  dated  in  1713,  mentions  three  cases  then 
ecent,  in  which  respectively  forty-five,  Bcventeen, 
,pd  twelve  women  had  performed  sati  on  the 
leatbs  of  the  husbands,  princes  of  that  state, 
'be  widow  of  the  raja  of  Trichinopoly,  being  left 
►regnant,  burned  herself  after  delivery. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  sati 
ras  frequent  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  most 
o  in  the  Benaal  Province.  It  was  compf^ratively 
^re  in  the  Madras  Presidency  and  Orissa ;  Gan- 
am,  R^amundry,  and  Vizagapatam  were  the  parts 
n  whicn  it  most  occurred-  The  custom  was  very 
trQvalent  under  Mahratta  rule,  but  under  the 
British  became  very  rare  in  Bombay.  About 
he  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  it  used  to 
•ccur  at  Poena,  in  ordinary  and  quiet  periods, 
.bout  twelve  times  on  an  average  of  as  paany 
carp.  Major  Moor  was  a  whole  year  at  Poena, 
.ud  knew  of  its  occurrence  only  six  times,  but 
t  Yfhs  a  tuinultvious  and  revolutionary  period, 
nd  people  were  of  course  put  out  of  their  usual 
.nd  ordinary  routine  of  thought  and  deed.  It  was 
generally  carried  out  at  the  junction  of  the  Moota 
,nd  Mooll^  rivers,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 


the  skirt  of  the  city,  at  which  junction  (thence 
called  Sangam)  the  British  Residency  was  situated. 
The  forms  varied.  In  BengsJ,  tne  living  and 
dead  bodies  were  stretched  on  a  pile,  and  strong 
ropes  and  bamboos  were  thrown  across  so  as  to 
prevent  any  attempt  to  rise.  In  Orissa,  the 
funeral  pyre  was  below  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  the  woman  threw  herself  into  it  In  the 
Dekhan,  the  woman  sat  down  on  the  pyre  with 
her  husband's  head  in  her  lap,  and  remained  there 
until  suffocated  or  crushed  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy 
roof  of  logs  qf  wood,  whic)i  was  fixed  by  cords 
to  posts  at  the  comers  of  the  pile.    In  the  year 

1817,  706  widows  performed  sati  in  Bengal.     In 

1818,  839  satis  were  returned  ^a  having  occurred 
in  the  Benc^al  Provinces. 

Ward  rektes  that  while  at  Allahabad  an  officer 
saw  one  morning  16  females  drown  themselves. 
Each  had  a  large  empty  earthen  pan  slung  by  a 
cord  over  each  shouloe^r.  A  Brahman  supported 
each  as  she  went  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and 
held  her  up  till  she,  by  turning  the  pan  aside,  had 
filled  it,  when  he  let  her  gp,  and  she  sank,  a 
few  bubbles  of  air  rising  to  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

The  widows  of  the  weaver  caste  bqried  them- 
selves alive. 

It  was  common  at  Benares  to  set  up,  by  the 
side  of  the  river,  stone  monuments  to  the  memory 
of  widows  who  have  been  burned  witl^  the  bodies 
of  deceased  husbands.  Persons  coming  from 
bathing  bow  to  these  stones,  and  sprinkle  wbter 
on  them,  repeating  the  words  Sati,  sati,  t.c.  chaste. 

About  the  year  1860,  the  Dehli  Gazette  men- 
tioned that  in  Central  India  ^  woman  had  been 
persuaded  to  consent  to  the  sacrifice,  and  pro- 
ceeded, after  the  usual  ceremonies,  to  the  pyre, 
accompanied  by  her  friends  and  relatives.  When 
she  was  on  the  top  of  the  pile,  and  the  flames 
began  to  ascend,  her  resolution  gave  way,  and, 
screaming  with  terror,  she  leaped  to  the  ground 
and  tried  to  run  awfiy.  The  attendants  tried  to 
cut  her  dowii;  she  was  struck  with  sticks,  and 
wounded  in  two  places  with  swords,  but  she  ran 
down  to  the  river's  edge,  w^here  she  concealed 
herself  under  some  bushes.  Here  she  was  dis- 
covered, and  thrown  into  the  river  (the  Parwati), 
where  she  was  drowned.  Many  of  t]iose  con- 
cern^ in  this  infamous  outrage  were  apprehended, 
and  tried  at  Goonah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  station  the  occurrence  took  place.  A 
nearly  similar  crime  was  perpetrated  in  1858,  in 
the  Far^akhabad  district,  witnout  a  single  one  of 
the  criminals  being  convicted  or  punished. 

A  writer  in  the  Madras  Times,  in  1862,  remarked 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  maharani 
of  Udaipur,  a  sati  took  place  in  which  the  life 
of  a  slave  girl  was  wantonly  destroyed.  Letters- 
from  Central  India  after  that  date  conveyed  the 
intelligence  that  another  case  of  e^  somewh^^t 
similar  description  had  since  taken  place  at  the 
cremation  of  tne  remains  of  the  thakur  of  Rewa  in 
Sirohi.  The  persons  implicated  were  placed  in 
confinement,  and  were  to  be  punished  agreeal)ly 
to  the  penalties  ordered  to  be  inflicted  by  the 
Government  for  such  offences. 

Sikhs. — The  practice  of  sati  forms  no  part  of  the 
institutions  of  the  Sikhs,  and  was  rare  amongst 
them.  The  Adi  Grants  says,  *  They  are  not  s^tis 
who  perish  in  the  flames,  0  Nanuk !  Satis  are 
those  who  live  of  a  broken  heart*  But  again, 
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*  The  loviiig  wife  perishes  with  the  .body  of  her 
husband.  But  were  her  thoughts  bent  upon  God, 
her  sorrows  would  be  alleviated.^ 

An  exception  occurred  in  1805  in  the  town  of 
Buriah.      When  the    Sikh    raja    Suchet   Singh 
died,  there  were  300  women  in  his  palace,  all  of 
whom  were  sacrificed  with  the  deceased^s  re- 
mains.   Also  on  the  demise  of  Kaujit  Singh,  the 
four  ranis — Koondun,  daughter  of  Raja  Sumsar 
Chund;    Hinderi,   daughter    of    Mian    Puddum 
Sin£^h,   of    Noorpur;    Rajkunwur,    daughter    of 
Sirdar  Jey  Singh,  of  Chjnpur ;  and  Baant  Ali — 
determined  to  bum,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  and 
remonstrances  of  Khuruk  Singh  and  his  minis- 
ters, who  guaranteed  their  rank  and  property. 
The  corpse  having    been  washed  with  Ganges 
water,  and  placed  on    a   bier  of  sandal-wood, 
decorated  with  gold  flowers,  was  carried,  the  day 
after  his  death,  to  the  place  of  cremation,  before 
the  gates  of  the  palace  Hazaribagh,  followed  by 
the  four  ranis  in  their  richest  dresses,  loaded  with 
jewels  of  immense  value,  walking  in  a  measured 
step,  attended  by  Brahmans  and  Sodees  (Sikh 
priests),  singing  the  holy  hymns  of  Nanuk,  in  the 
same  form,  and  with  the  same  ceremonies,  which 
were  beheld  in  these  very  parU  (on  the  banks  of 
the  Ravi)  by  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great 
more  than   2000  years    before,  and  which  are 
described  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  with 
a  minute   fidelity   which  would  suit  a  modern 
sati.      The  funeral  pile  was  made    of   sandal- 
wood, and  when  the  procession  reached  it,  an 
affecting  scene  took  place.    Rani  Koondun,  the 
principal  widow,  took  the  hand  of  Dhean  Singh, 
and,  placing  it  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse,  made 
him  swear  never  to  betray  or  desert  Khuruk 
Singh,  or  his  son  Nou  Nelial  Singh,  or  forget  the 
interests  of  the  Khalsa;  and  Khuruk  Singh,  in 
like  manner,  swore  not  to  betray  or  desert  Dhean 
Singh.      Besides  the  fatal  curse  of  a  sati,  the 
torments  incurred  by  the  slaughter  of  a  thousand 
cows  were  imprecated  on  the  head  of  him  who 
violated  his  oath.    Rani  Koondun  then  mounted 
the  pyre,  sat  down  beside  the  body  of  her  late 
husband,  which  was   in  a  sitting  posture,  and 
placed  his  head  in  her  lap.    The  other  ranis,  two 
of  them  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty,  with  five,  some  say  seven,  Kiish- 
mir  slave  girls  (one  of  them  the  lovely  Lotus, 
who  had  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  mission 
in  1888),  followed  the  example,  seating  themselves 
aroimd  the  corpse,  with  every  token  of  satisfaction 
in  their  countenance.    At  the  hour  fixed  by  the 
Brahmans,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  troops  at  the 
capital  and  an  immense  crowd  of  spectators,  in- 
cluding  several    British  officers,   the    pile    was 
lighted,   one  account  states  by  Khuruk  Singh, 
another   by  the  rani  Koondun,  and  without  a 
shriek  or  groan  being  heard,  the  living  and  the 
dead  were  reduced  to  ashes.     It  is  said  the  Raja 
Dhean  Singh  made  four  several  attempts  to  jump 
upon  the  burning  mass,  but  was  withhold  by  the 
people  about  him.     A  witness  of  this  appalling 
spectacle  relates  that  a  small  cloud  appeared  in 
tne  sky  over  the  pile,  and  that  he  saw  (perhaps 
thought  he    saw)  a  few  drops    fall    upon  the 
smouldering  embers,  as  if  the  very  elements  wept 
at  the  closing  scene  of  this  dismal  tragedy.    The 
ashes  were  conveyed  in  a  palanquin  of  gold,  in 
grand  procession,  accompanied  by  Khuruk  Singh 
(in  a  plain  whit«  muslin  dress),  Dhean  Singh,  and 


Kushal  Singh,  to  the  Ganges,  and  committed  to 
that  holy  river. 

Archipelago. — Bali  and  I^mbok  in  the  ArAh 
pelago  largely  profess  Brahmanism.  Sati  ali 
continues  to  prevaU  in  Bali  to  an  extent  tiiat  Inii 
never  knew,  and  the  slaves  of  a  great  man  an  ak 
consumed  on  his  funeral  pile.  The  widows  are  dhm 
despatched  by  a  kris.  Jo  I^mbok,  wires  w 
suffer  themselves  to  be  burned  or  krined  after  die 
death  of  their  husbands.  The  former  is  the  man 
rare.  The  vrives  of  the  rajas,  however,  mast  softr 
themselves  to  be  burned.  When  a  raja  dies,  soa 
women  are  always  burned,  even  should  theylt 
but  slaves.  The  vrives  of  the  priesta  nere  H 
themselves.  An  eye-witness  thus  relates  hov  i 
gusti,  who  died  at  Ampanan,  having  left  thm 
wives,  one  of  them  resolved  to  let  herEelfk 
krissed,  against  the  will  of  all  on  both  sides  of  hs 
family.  The  woman  was  still  young  and  beaaiiM; 
she  had  no  children.  They  told  me  that  avoas 
who  under  such  circumstances  suffered  herself  t 
be  killed  had  indeed  loved  her  husbaod.  & 
intended  to  accompany  him  on  his  long  joinv; 
to  the  gods,  and  she  hoped  to  be  his  favoaiite  ii 
the  other  world.  The  oay  af  t«r  the  death  of  tk 
gusti,  his  wife  took  many  baths  ;  she  was  do^ 
in  the  richest  manner ;  she  passed  the  daj  wki 
relatives  and  friends,  drinking,  chewing  einb,  ai 
praying.  About  the  middle  of  the  space  \m 
the  house  they  had  erected  two  scaiBfoIdicis  :| 
platforms  of  bamboo  of  the  length  of  a  mao^ai 
three  feet  above  the  ground.  Under  the»  tig 
had  dug  a  small  pit  to  receive  the  water  aod  ^ 
blood  that  should  flow.  In  a  small  house  st<» 
side,  and  opposite  these  frameworks,  weretvi 
others  entirely  similar.  This  house  was  imme^ 
ately  behind  die  bali-bali.  At  four  o'clock  h  ^ 
afternoon  men  brought  out  the  body  of  the  ga^ 
wrapped  in  fine  linen,  and  placed  it  on  tbekA^ 
the  two  central  platforms.  A  priest  of  M»U» 
removed  the  cloth  from  the  body,  whfle  joai 

Sersona  hastened  to  cover  the  private  parts  of  tfe 
ead  with  their  hands.  They  threw  much  n^ 
over  the  corpse,  washed  it,  combed  the  hair,  *j 
covered  the  whole  body  with  champab » 
Kananga  flowers.  They  then  brought  a  vWi 
net  The  priest  took  a  silver  cup  fillwi  with  Mf 
water  (called  chor),  on  which  lie  strewed  flot» 
He  first  sprinked  the  deceased  with  this  n^ 
and  then  poured  it  through  the  net  on  the  boJj. 
which  he  blessed,  praying,  singing,  and  rxs^ 
various  mystical  and  symbolical  motions,  v 
afterwards  powdered  the  body  with  fl<w  ■ 
coloured  rice  and  chopped  flowers,  and  placed  j 
on  dry  mats.  Women  brought  out  the  wife^ 
the  gusti  on  their  crossed  arms.  She  was  dothed 
with  a  piece  of  white  linen  only.  Her  bairf* 
crowned  with  flowers  of  the  ChrysantheDiffli 
Indicum.  She  was  quiet,  and  betrayed  neiwtf 
fear  nor  regret.  She  placed  herself  stiam 
before  the  body  of  her  husband,  raised  her  ai* 
on  high,  and  nuule  a  prayer  in  silence.  ^^ 
approached  her  and  presented  to  her  sa*' 
bouquets  of  kembang  spatu  and  other  flowe* 
She  took  them  one  by  one  and  placed  tws 
between  the  fingers  of  her  hands  raised  sho^*  "J 
head.  On  this  the  women  took  them  away  aj 
dried  them.  On  receiving  and  giving  ^^^ 
bouq^uet,  the  wife  of  the  gusti  turned  »  ^^^Z 
the  nght,  so  that  when  she  had  received  thew»f 
she  had  turned  quite  round.    She  prayed  »W" 
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Ilenoe,  went  to  the  corpse  of  her  hofiband,  kissed 
t  on  the  head,  the  breast,  below  the  navel,  the 
coees,  the  feet,  and  returned  to  her  place.  They 
ook  off  her  rings.  She  crossed  her  arms  on  her 
ireast  Two  women  took  her  by  the  arms.  Her 
brother  (this  time  a  brother  by  adoption)  placed 
liomelf  before  her,  and  asked  her  with  a  soft 
^oice  if  she  was  determined  to  die,  and  when  she 
rave  a  sign  of  assent  with  her  head,  he  asked  her 
bi^giveness  for  being  obliged  to  kill  her.  At  once 
le  Seized  his  kris,  and  stabbed  her  on  the  left  side  of 
lie  breast,  but  not  veir  deeply,  so  that  she  remained 
itanding.  He  then  threw  his  kris  down  and  ran 
»ff.  A  man  of  consideration  approached  her,  and 
mried  his  kris  to  the  hilt  in  the  breast  of  the 
infortunate  woman,  who  sank  down  at  once 
without  a  cry.  The  women  placed  her  on  a  mat, 
mcl  sought,  by  rolling  and  pressure,  to  cause  the 
>lood  to  flow  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  victim 
leing  not  yet  dead,  she  was  stabbed  again  with  a 
fcris  between  the  shoulders.  They  then  laid  her 
>n  the  second  platform  near  her  husband.  The 
iame  ceremonies  that  had  taken  place  for  him 
low  began  for  the  wife.  When  ail  was  ended, 
loth  bodies  were  covered  with  resin  and  cosmetic 
(tuffs,  enveloped  in  white  linen,  and  placed  in  the 
unall  side  house  on  the  platforms.  There  they 
'emained  until  the  time  arrived  for  their  being 
ramed  together. 

It  is  always  a  near  relation  who  gives  the  first 
Nround  with  the  kris,  but  never  father  or  son. 
*k>metimeB  dreadful  spectacles  occur;  such  was 
me  at  which  Mr.  K.  was  present.  The  woman 
lad  received  eight  kris  stabs,  and  was  yet  quite 
ensible^  At  last  she  screamed  out,  impelled  by 
he  dreadful  pain,  *  Cruel  wretches,  are  you  not 
Me  to  give  me  a  stab  that  will  kill  me ! '  A  gusti 
vbo  stood  behind  her  on  this  pierced  her  through 
ind  through  with  his  kns. 

The  native  spectators,  whom,  he  adds,  I  had 
iround  me,  saw  in  this  slaughter  which  took 
>lace  before  our  eyes,  nothing  shocking.  They 
aaghed  and  talked  as  if  it  was  nothing.  The 
nan  who  had  given  the  three  last  stabs  wiped  his 
cris,  and  restored  it  to  its  place  in  as  cold-blooded 
t  manner  as  a  butcher  would  have  done  after 
^aughtering  an  animal. 

Only  t^e  wives  of  the  more  considerable  per- 
K>nages  of  the  land  allow  themselves  to  be  burned. 
rhey  make  a  very  high  platform  of  bamboo,  the 
f^cHnan  ascends  after  many  ceremonies,  and  when 
lie  fire  is  at  its  greatest  heat,  she  springs  into  the 
niddle  of  the  flame&  Mr.  K.  thinks  that  they  do 
lot  suffer  much,  because  during  the  leap  they  are 
itifled,  and  at  all  events  the  fire,  strengthened  by 
'ragrant  resins,  is  so  fierce  that  death  must 
ipeedily  ensue. 

Anugamana,  in  Brahmanism,  is  the  perform- 
ance (A  sati  by  a  woman  alone,  whose  husband 
nas  died  in  a  distant  country.  A  sandal,  or 
my  article  of  his  clothes,  may  then  represent  him. 

Arundhati,  the  wife  of  the  Rishi  Vaisistha, 
t  resident  of  Swarga,  is  the  spirit  whom  the 
levoted  sati  woman  invokes,  before  mounting 
/he  pile. 

ChituL— The  Sovthic  practice  is  still  followed  by 
races  of  Tartar  origin.  The  emperor  Ghun-Tche 
lied  at  midnight  (a.d.  1662  ?),  and  at  dawn  of  day 
ftll  the  Bonses  and  their  adherents  were  chased 
from  the  pi^ace.  Towards  noon  the  deceased  was 
>laced  in  his  coffin,  and  wept  -  for  by  an  immense 


multitude  who  had  witnessed  the  ceremony.  As 
soon  as  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  oatii  of  allegi- 
ance to  younff  Eiang-hi  was  concluded,  that  of 
the  funeral  ox  Ghun-Tche  was  commenced  in  a 
s^le  of  magnificence  surpassing  anything  of  the 
kind  that  had  hitherto  been  witnessed.  To  the 
solemn  and  sumptuous  pomp  of  the  Chinese  rites, 
were  added  the  barbarous  customs  of  the  IVurtars. 
Tragic  scenes  took  place,  in  which  many  of  the 
attendants  of  the  late  emperor  put  themselves  to 
death,  that  they  might  proceed  to  the  other  world, 
and  continue  their  accustomed  services  to  their 
master.  It  is  stated  in  the  annals  of  China,  that 
the  empress-mother,  perceiving  a  young  prince, 
who  had  been  the  intimate  friend  and  favourite  of 
Chun-Tche,  expressed  to  him,  with  strong  emotion, 
her  grief  and  astonishment  at  finding  liira  alive. 

*  Is  it  possible,*  said  she,  '  that  you  are  still  alive  ? 
My  son  loved  yon,  is  doubtless  now  waiting  for 
you ;  hasten  then  to  join  him,  and  prove  to  him 
that  your  affection  was  sincere  and  generous! 
Run  and  bid  adieu  to  your  parents,  and  then 
have  the  courage  to  die !  Your  friend,  my  son,  is 
stretching  out  his  arms  towards  you.'  According 
to  the  historian,  these  words,  uttered  in  a  tone  at 
once  affectionate  and  severe,  caused  great  distress 
to  the  young  man.  He  loved  Chun-Tche,  but  he 
loved  life  also,  and  could  not  think  of  death  witii* 
out  a  terrible  shudder.  He  was  surrounded  by 
his  afflicted  family,  who  were  urging  him  to 
escape  by  flight  from  so  frightful  a  sacrifice,  when 
the  empress-mother  sent  to  him  a  present  of  a 
box  ornamented  with  jewels,  and  containing  a 
bowstring  for  him  to  strangle  himself.  The  un- 
fortunate young  man  still  hesitated,  for  he  was  at 
the  happiest  time  of  life,  and  could  not  resolve 
to  die  of  his  own  accord,  as  the  barbarous  pre- 
judices of  his  nation  required ;  but  the  two  officers 
who  had  brought  him  the  fatal  present  had  orders 
from  the  empress-mother  to  help  him  out  of  this 
perplexity,  and  give  a  little  assistance  to  his 
courage,  should  he  be  unable  to  put  himself  to 
death,  and  they  helped  him  accordingly.  The 
coffin  of  the  deceased  emperor  was  transported  to 
the  burial-place  of  the  new  dynasty,  at  twenty- 
four  leagues  nbrtii  of  Pekin,  and  never  probably 
was  there  such  a  procession  as  that  which  accom- 
panied the  remains  of  Chun-Tche  to  Manchuria. 
The  immense  multitude  made  the  whole  country 
resound  with  the  voice  of  weeping  and  lamenta- 
tion, for  this  prince,  of  whom  in  his  latter  days 
the  people  had  seemed  exceedingly  tired,  was 
now  clamorously,  and  perhaps  sincerely,  regretted. 

*  For  my  own  part,*  wrote  Father  ^hall  to  his 
friends  in  Europe,  *  I  owe  an  especial  mourning 
to  the  memory  of  the  emperor.  For  the  seven- 
teen years  of  his  reign  he  never  ceased  to  bestow 
on  me  many  marks  of  kindness  and  regard ;  at 
my  request  he  did  much  for  the  welfare  of  his 
empire,  and  would  doubtless  have  done  much 
more  if  a  premature  death  had  not  thus  carried 
off,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  tMs  certainly  in- 
telligent and  highly-gifted  young  man.' 

A  correspondent  supplied  All  the  Year  Round 
with  tiie  following  narrative  of  a  tragedy  enacted 
before  his  own  eyes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fu- 
chu-fn: — *The  first  notification  I  had,'  says  he, 
'  of  what  was  about  to  take  place,  was  the  parading 
of  a  handsome  wedding  chair  about  the  suburb  of 
the  provincial  capital  in  which  our  foreign  settle- 
ment is  situated.    The  chair  was  accompanied  by^ 
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all  the  pompfi  aod  gaieties  of  a  weddmg,-^iiiQBic, 
gay  streamers,  and  so  forth.  There  was,  however, 
one  thing  most  UDusual  in  this  procession.  The 
occupant  of  the  chair  was  exposed  to  public  gaze, 
instead  of  being,  as  in  weddings  is  invariably  the 
case,  dosely  screened.  On  making  inquiry  among 
our  Chinese  servants  as  to  what  tms  extraordinair 
departure  from  established  customs  might  portend, 
I  was  informed  that  the  lady  was  no  bride,  but  a 
disconsolate  widow,  recently  bereaved,  who,  find- 
ing herself  unprovided  for  and  unprotected,  and 
having,  moreover,  neither  father  nor  mother,  son 
nor  (&ughter,  father-in-law  nor  mother-in-law, 
was  determined  on  following  her  husband  to  the 
unknown  world,  where  she  might  serve  and  wait 
upon  him  as  became  his  dutiful  and  loving  wife. 
Euivinff  accordingly  made  known  her  intention  to 
her  fnends,  and  having  fixed  the  day  for  her 
departure,  she  was  now  taking  leave  of  all  she 
knew,  and  parading  the  streets  as  a  pattern  to  her 
sex.  The  object  of  her  death  being  to  rejoin  her 
husband,  the  ceremony  was  a  sort  of  wedding. 
She  was  arrayed  and  adorned  as  a  bride,  and 
seated  in  a  wedding  chair.  On  the  morning  of 
the  16th  January,  I  proceeded,  accompanied  by 
two  friends,  to  a  spot  some  four  miles  distant 
from  Nantae,  the  seat  of  the  foreign  settlement 
and  southern  suburb  of  Fu  -  chu  -  fu.  We 
found  ourselves  in  a  stream  of  people,  chiefly 
women  and  girls,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
small-footed,  and  were  hobbbng  along,  leaning 
one  against  another  for  support,  or  assisting  their 
tottermg  footsteps  by  means  of  the  shoulders  of 
dutiful  sons  or  brothers.  We  arrived  only  just  in 
time  to  see  the  chair  of  the  victim  carried  on  the 

S round,  and  herself  ascend  the  scaffold  which  had 
een  prepared  for  her.  The  chair  was  the  bridal 
chair  in  which  she  had  been  carried  about  the 
streets,  and  the  scaffold  consisted  of  two  stages, 
one  raised  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the 
other  a  few  feet  higher.  The  whole  was  covered 
with  a  dark  doth  canopy,  supported  by  a  frame- 
work of  bamboos,  withm  which  was  set  a  gallows 
of  one  very  thick  cross-piece  of  bamboo,  f^tened 
at  either  end  to  a  strong  upright  pole.  From  this 
bamboo,  under  the  canopv,  and  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  scafiFold,  hung  the  &tal  rope, 
covered  with  a  red  silk  napkm ;  beneath  it  was 
set  a  chair  to  enable  the  devotee  to  reach  the 
noose.  On  the  lower  platform  was  a  taUe  of 
choice  meats  and  vegetables,  at  which  she  was  to 
take  her  last  meal  in  the  land  of  the  living.  The 
table  was  surrounded  by  the  woman^s  friends, 
dressed  in  holiday  costumes,  and  wearing  the  red 
cap  of  Chinese  officials.  In  former  times  it  was 
the  custom  for  two  district  magistrates  to  be  in 
attendance  on  all  these  occasions,  but  since  the 
higher  authorities  were  hoaxed  some  years  ago  by 
a  lady  whose  courage  failed  her  at  the  last  moment, 
they  have  refused  to  be  present  at  such  exhibitions, 
and  now  despatch  an  mferior  officer  to  superin- 
tend tlie  arrangementfl.  The  chief  actress  appeared 
at  first  to  be  far  less  excited  than  any  one  in  the 
vast  concourse  assembled.  She  was  dressed  in 
red  bridal  robes,  richly  embroidered  with  coloured 
sijQc,  and  her  head  was  adorned  with  a  handsome 
gilt  coronet.  Her  decidedly  plain  face  betrayed 
not  the  slightest  emotion,  and  she  sat  down  at  the 
table  with  as  much  apparent  goodwill  as  if  it  had 
been  her  bridal  rather  than  her  funeral  feast 
After  the  lapse  of  about  half  an  hour,  the  poor 


woman,  having  i^par^tl^  satisfied  her  appetite, 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  still  standing  on  the  lower 
platform,  addressed  the  surrounding  crowd  in  t 
set  q»eedi,  thanking  them  for  their  atteadanee, 
and  explaining  why  she  acted  as  ehe  did.  Whes 
she  had  finished  speaking,  she  took  from  a  boil 
on  the  table  several  handf  uk  of  uncooked  hoe, 
which  she  scattered  among  the  crowd,  and  eager 
was  the  scramble  to  get  a  few  gn^  ai  ber 
virtuous  blessing.  This  done,  she  fondled  her  labj 
nephew,  and  hSle  an  affectionate,  farewell  to  kr 
brother,  who  stood  by  her  on  the  scaffold;  then, 
stepping  upon  the  upper  stage  of  the  pUtfcra, 
she  Dowed  gracefully  to  the  surroundiDg  moith 
tude,  and  addressed  to  them  a  few  last  wori& 
She  was  helped  to  mount  the  high  chair  placed 
under  the  rope,  but  the  rope  proving  to  be  ail 
beyond  her  reach,  her  brouier  stepped  fomid 
and  held  her  up  in  his  arms,  while  we  witii  k 
own  hands  passed  the  fatal  noose  over  her  haii 
and  adjusted  the  cruel  slip-knot  to  the  huid 
her  neck.  The  red  silk  napkin  was  then  ^bd 
over  her  face,  and  a  handkerchief  fastened  tote 
right  hand.  At  a  signal  eiven  by  herself,  ki 
brother  stepped  back  and  left  her  suBpendedi 
mid-air.  one  then,  shaking  her  joined  biadi 
before  her  breast,  *  chin-chinned '  the  crowd,  hs 
own  weight  causing  her  to  turn  round  and  xoni 
so  that  persons  on  aU  sides  received  her  partof 
salutations.  The  spectators  had,  up  to  tbe  N 
moment,  been  laughing  and  chakerisg  » ^ 
assembled  at  a  vilUge  fair,  but  now  there  fs 
perfect  stillness,  as  every  ear  was  strained  laii 
every  eye  intent.  In  two  or  three  minatefltfa 
action  of  the  hands,  at  first  decided  and  Jti^ 
grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  finally  oom^ 
altogether ;  then  followed  a  convulsive  Bhadiis 
of  the  tiny  feet  (not  above  three  inches  in.  leDgtb). 
and  all  was  over.  The  body  was  allowed  ^ 
remain  suspended  for  about  a  quarter  <Avi^ 
when  it  was  cut  down  and  placed  in  a  ooiBia 
covered  palanquin  which  was  in  waitings  ^ 
bridal  chair  having  been  removed.  The  nft 
which  had  been  the  instrument  of  death  wtf  aov 
cut  into  small  pieces,  and  distributed  amoog  Ae 
friends  on  the  scaffold,  all  straggling  violeniif  ^ 
obtain  a  portion.  The  chair  and  the  corpse  tac 
carried  to  a  small  temple  about  a  hundiid  pf^ 
from  the  spot,  followed  by  a  terrific  rush  of  peof^ 
anxious  to  obtain  another  glimpse  of  the  U^ 
clay. — History  of  the  Panjab,  i.  p.  170,  il  p^  l^\ 
Hue's  Christianity,  iL  p.  401;  Cimm^\ 
Sikhs,  f,  864 ;  Elphinstone's  India,  pp.  189,190;  H 
Polo,  lii.  p.  20 ;  Viaggio  di  Gasparo  BaSn,  p.  ^i 
P.  Vincenzo,  p.  322 ;  Lettres  Edifiantes,  ed,  ^fi% 
1819,  viipp.  73-76;  Yule,  Cathay,  L  n.80;  Otk- 
hrooke  in  As.  Res,  on  the  Duties  of  a  FMj» 


iii.  p.  26  ;  Wilson's  Hindu  Theatre ;  Tod's  m» 
than,  I  pp.  633-36. 

SUTTOO,  Hind.,  or  Champa  of  the  Bboi  a 
Little  Tibet,  is  finely-ground  flour  or  ns^ 
barley,  eaten  uncooked  or  made  into  a  ponid^ 

SlITUK,  a  Hindu  ceremonial  after  child-bo^ 
and  after  death. 

SU-TUNG-PO,  a  celebrated  poet  dCIfljJ 
Several  wayside  springs  are  dedicated  to  ^  fr 
called  Se-yen-tseuen,  the  fl|>xteg  where  ii»P'^ 
washed  his  inkstone. 
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SUTWASA,  a  rite  obeerred  auumgat  Maham- 
madans  when  a  woman  has  attained  the  seventh 
laonth  of  her  pregnanoy. — Herh, 

SUVARNA,  in  Hindu  geography,  Is  said  to  be 
the  same  with  the  river  Sone,  but  also  one  of  the 
ialaiids  called  Lanka.  .  Suvama  Bhumi,  of  the 
ancient  writers,  is  the  modem  Thatun  on  the 
Sitang  river.  Suvama-dwipa  was  Ireland,  also 
called  Sarya-dwipa,  and  Savama-tataacas,  a  tribe 
living  on  the  boraera  of  Ireland. — Fergtumm;  A$, 

SWAD.  Arab.  A  letter  of  the  Arabic,  Urdu, 
and  Persian  alphabets,  which  is  used  by  princes 
as  a  sign -mark  o?  Baiz ;  a  part  of  the  word  Sahih, 
oorreot* 

SWAHA.  Sansil  Offering,  presentment  of 
oblations. 

SWAHA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  ifl  usually 
xinderstood  to  be  the  goddess  of  fire,  the  consort 
or  sakti  of  Agni.  She  was  daughter  of  Kasjrapa, 
and  resembles  the  younger  Vesta  of  the  Romans 
or  goddess  of  ^xe,  of  whom  the  Romans  had  no 
imaffes  in  their  temjto  to  represent  her.  Similarly 
Swaha  has  no  image. 

SWALLOW,  a  bird  of  the  family  Hirundinido, 
sub-family  Hinindinince.     In  India  are— 

BSnmdo  rastioa,  X.,  Bucppe,  India, 

H.  domicola,  Jerdon^  Neilghemes,  Bangalore. 

H.  filif era,  Stepfient,  all  India,  Kashmir. 

H.  daurica,  LinTi,,  all  India,  Kashmir. 

H.  flavicolL  JercUm,  OentrsJi  India. 

H.  hyperyihra,  Lap<Mrd,  Ceylon. 

H.  O^leri,  Mwne, 

H.  rafioapsf  ffume. 

The  daurian  cat  red-mmped  swallow,  Hirundo 
dfturiea,  is  plentifully  distributed  over  the  lower 
r^ons  in  summer,  but  migrates  to  the  plains  of 
India  during  the  cold  monthis. 

The  wire-tailed  swallow,  the  Hirundo  filifera, 
IB  plentiful  in  the  Dekhan  during  the  summer 
momthB.  It  is  on  wing  soon  after  daybreak,  and 
may  be  observed  wMmming  over  the  gromid  all 
day  longf  hunting  its  winged  prey*  Ii^  the  calm 
Mid  deughtful  evenings  peeufiar  to  Poona,  ihey 
may  be  seen  in  faundr^s,  perched  on  stones  and 
tulto  of  grass  upon  tibe  j^ams  and  the  river-banks, 
and  just  as  ni^t  is  closing  in  they  rise  and  seek 
a  roost  on  the  tallest  spires  and  mosques.  It  is 
seldom  that  the  males  have  their  delicate  tail 
appendages  perfect,  and  often  they  are  entirely 
wanting. — Aaams;  Jerdon.    See  Buds,  p.  874. 

SWALLOW  NESTS.  The  edible  swallow  nests 
are  those  built  by  five  species,  four  of  which 
belong  to  the  Archipelaga  The  comn^on  edible 
swallow  nest  is  that  of  the  Collocalia  esoulenta, 
Oray,  the  Hirundo  escnlenta,  Linn,^  another, 
which  has  a  white  patch  at  the  base  of  the  tail^ 
feathers,  G.  fnciphaga,  C  Bon,,  is  of  a  uniform 
brown  colour.  <].  nidifica,  Latham^  is  the  Indian 
edible  nest  swiftlet  Mr.  Blyth,  however,  says  0. 
fnciphaga  (Hirundo  fudphi^  Tkunherg)j  Unchi 
or  Imtye  €«  the  Javanese,  identical  upon  com- 
parison with  Javanese  specimens,  would  appear 
to  be  the  sole  producer  o£  the  numerous  nests 
gathered  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
A  white  beUy  is  characteristic  of  0.  fudphaga ; 
and  this  partieiUar  species  oecuni  abundantiy  on 
parts  of  the  coast  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  in 
the  Nioobar  Islands,  and  the  Meargui  Archipelago, 
and  80  high  as  on  certain  rocky  idets  off  the 
aonthsmportkm  of  the  ooaat  of  Aiakan,  where 
the  nesta  are  anituaUy  gatherod  and  exported  to 


China.  From  all  thi?  range  of  coast,  Mr.  Blyth 
says  he  had  seen  no  other  species  than  C.  fuci- 
phaga. 

C.  fudphaga  is  constantly  seen  inland  in  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces.  The  Karen  in  the  valley 
of  the  Tenasserim,  in  the  latitude  of  Tavoy,  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  bird,  and  they  say  it 
crosses  the  mountains  to  and  from  the  interior 
every  year.  The  E^aren  name  of  the  bird  is  the 
white  swallow,  from  its  white  belly. — Mason, 

SWAMDHEKMA,  loyalty  or  IfideUty  to  him 
whose  salt  the  Rajputs  eat,  uidr  immediate  lord, 
even  against  their  king. — Bajasthan,  ii.  p.  25. 

SWAML  Tam.,  Tel.  God,  Lord,  applied  to  any 
of  the  gods,  also  to  priests,  and  to  the  true  God. 
Swamma  varu,  Tel.,  literally  the  lords,  a  title  for 
a  guru  or  confessor,  meaning  his  holiness.  Swami 
or  Sami,  like  the  Latin  dominus,  the  Italian 
signor,  and  English  lord,  is  applied  in  the  Tamil 
and  Telugu  countries  alike  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
the  Almighty  God,  to  idols  of  every  kind,  and  to 
individuals ;  it  is  also  the  titular  designation  for  the 
head  of  any  religious  order  of  Hindus,  likewise 
a  respectful  form  of  address  to  Brahmans,  to 
Europeans  and  Muhammadans  of  rank,  and  in 
this  uust  sense  is  the  equivalent  of  master  or 
Mr.,  and  thus  often  used  as  a  form  of  assent,  or 
to  acknowlec^e  an  order ;  many  of  the  Tamil  and 
Tdugu  Hindus  have  Swami  as  part  of  their  names, 
as  Biama  Swami,  Ranga  SwamL 

SWAMI-BHOGAMl  Tam.  The  rent  due  to 
a  landlord  or  proprietor.  In  tiie  Tamil  country 
it  means  the  share  of  the  produce  or  the  rent 
which  is  paid  to  the  mirasdar  or  hereditary  pro- 
prietor by  the  tenant-cultivator  holdins  the  land 
m  farm  for  a  fixed  period.  In.  Miuabar  and 
Eamata  it  is  the  fee  or  acknowledgment  paid  by 
the  tenant  or  mortgagee  to  the  jaumkar  or  heredi- 
tary proprietor,  and  is  often  only  a  pepper-corn 
rent  It  also  signifies  a  religious  grant  or  contri- 
bution for  an  idol. 

SWAMI  NARAYAN,an  earnest  religious  Hindu 
reformer  in  Gujerat,  who  condemned  caste  and 
bdieved  in  one  god,  Brahm,  in  the  form  of  Krishna, 
the  same  as  the  sun,  Surya.  He  visited  Bishop 
Heber  on  the  26th  March  1826,  with  a  cavalcade 
of  200  horse  well  armed,  and  a  large  number  on 
foot  He  had  50,000  diedples  in  Gujerat  He 
preadied  Krishna  as  the  sole  ddty,  inculcated 
purity  of  life  and  abstinence  from  violence.  In 
1871,  his  followers  in  Bombay  numbered  1242.^ 
Hebevj  iii.  pp.  89-42. 

SWAN.  A  large  golden  figure  of  the  sacred 
bird  is  in  front  of  the  throne  of  the  king  of 
Burma,  and  is  called  in  Burmese  Hentha,  a  word 
of  Sanskrit  origin.  The  Hentha  is  r^arded  as  the 
king  of  birds.  It  is  perhaps  a  mythicized  swan. 
The  only  swan  that  visits  S.E.  Asia  is  Gygnns 
musicus,  the  hooper  swan,  which  is  said  to  appear 
occasionaUy  in  Nepal.  It  is  a  bird  of  the  northern 
regions.  G.  Bewickii  is  also  a  bird  of  Europe. 
•C.  bucdnator,  or  trumpeter  swan,  and  0.  Ameri- 
cana are  of  North  America ;  and  0.  anatoides  and 
G.  Nigricollis  are  of  South  America.  G.  olor  is  the 
mute  swan,  of  which  0.  immutabilis  is  the  wild 
race.  The  black  swan  of  Australia  is  0.  atratus. 
'■^erdcn;  Blyth;  Yule, 

S WARGA  or  Swarga  locum,  acoording  to  Hindu 
mythology,  the  paradise  of  Indnn- 
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'  Great  Sorya  smiles  with  lustre  ga; 
And  flings  through  (umre  skies  his 


my; 
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The  golden  mountain's  gHttormg  brow 
Is  decked  with  maiiy  ft  sparkling  gem. 
Which  shines,  bv  Surya's  brightness,  noW| 
Ajs  if  a  halo  circled  them ; 
And  on  the  mount,  beneath  his  beam, 
The  king  of  Swarga's  guden  smiles. 
In  which,  by  man^  a  gargling  stream, 
The  god  his  time  in  pleasure  whiles. 
Here  Vayu  through  the  charming  wood 
For  ever  cre^  in  gentlest  mood : 
Now  o*er  the  mowing  grass  he  goes. 
Now  stirs  the  fragrance  of  the  rose. 
Here  many  a  flower  of  lovely  hue, 
Famed  in  the  loves  of  former  time. 
Blooms  glittering  with  the  diamond  dew. 
And  sweetening  the  heavenly  clime. 
Young  rosesj  through  the  pas^g  breeze, 
To  taste  their  sweets  invite  the  bees. 
Here  fountains  round  the  heavenly  bowers 
Perpetual  fall,  and  glittering  showers 
Of  diamonds,  pearb,  and  stars  descend. 
And  sweet  celestial  music  lend 
Unto  the  ears  of  mortals,  blessed. 
For  pious  deeds,  with  heavenly  rest. 
The  garden's  edge  is  compassed  round 
With  trees  with  lasting  verdure  crowned. 
And  in  the  nrden's  centre  stands 
A  palace  buut  by  heavenly  hands. 
With  sapphires  decked,  the  golden  walls 
Of  Satakruta's  courtly  naUf, 
Reflecting  all  their  beauteous  light, 
And  glistening  round  all  fair  and  bright. 
The  snow-white  pavements  made  have  been 
Of  chrysolites  of  brightest  sheen, 
Where  sweetest  flowers  of  lovely  hue 
Are  sparkling  bright  with  drops  of  dew ; 
The  outer  wall  is  smooth  all  aer 
With  rubies  glittering  more  and  more, 
.    And  throu^  the  gardens  trees  appear 
like  morning's  light  in  vrinter's  sky. 
E'er  the  resplendent  SiTrya  rears 
His  glorious  face  of  light  on  high. 
As  if  in  floods  of  ruby  light 
The  court  is  bathed  and  shines  so  bright 
Bat  lo  1  a  throng  afar  appears. 
Like  vanished  joys  of  former  years, 
So  indistinct,  ttiat  scarce  the  eye 
Its  faint  progression  can  descry. 
As  when  at  morning's  dubious  nght 
A'star  or  two  appears  in  sight ; 
And  now  behelo,  and  now  no  more 
Thev  glimmer  in  the  growing  shine ; 
So  like  a  mass  of  dim  light  <yer 
The  garden  move  the  gods  divine ; 
And  midst  them  those  who  greater  are 
Shine  like  so  many  stars  afar ; 
Now  more  and  more  advance  they  nigh 
With  breast  erect  and  statures  high. 
With  steps  majestically  slow. 
With  looks  cast  on  the  ground  below ; 
Before  them  Indra,  dignified 
With  royal  mien  and  royal  pride. 
Proceeds.' 

The  Apsaras,  in  Hindu  mythology,  are  nymphs 
of  Swarga,  celestial  dancers,  celebrated  for  their 
beauty.  Amongst  them  is  Rembha,  the  popular 
Venus  of  the  Hindus,  and  some  others  are  de- 
scribed to  be  of  inconceivable  loreliness.  They 
answer  to  the  Pari  of  the  ancient  Persians,  and 
the  damsels  called  in  the  Koran,  Hur-ul-ayun,  the 
antelope -eyed  Huri.  These  Hindu  nymphs  were 
produced  at  the  churning  of  the  ocean,  as  related 
in  the  Rama^ana.  Sir  William  Jones  thus  de- 
scribes them  m  Swarga : 

'  Now,  while  each  ardent  Ginnara  persuades 
The  soft-eyed  Apsaras  to  break  the  dance. 
And  leads  her  loth,  yet  with  love-beaming  glance, 
To  banks  of  marjoram  and  champac  shades, 
Celestial  genii  toward  their  king  advance, 
So  call'd  by  men,  in  heav'n  Oandharvas  named.' 

According  to  Kshatriya  belief,  warriors  slain  in 
battle  are  transported  to  Indra^s  heaven  by  the 
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ApsarAaa,  nymphs  of  Swarga.  Thus  in  Keno, 
Til.  89,  it  is  said,  ^These  rulers  of  the  earth  vte, 
desirous  of. defending  each  other,  exert  tbw 
utmost  strength  in  the  battle,  without  erer  arert- 
ing  their  faces,  ascend  after  death  directly  to 
heaven.'  And  in  fiook  iL  19  of  &e  K&la,  lodn 
says,  *  Why  are  no  warriors  slain  now-a-daji, 
that  I  see  none  arriving  in  heaven  to  honour  at 
my  guests  ? '  Swarga-rohana,  Sansk.,  death;  a 
Hindu  funeral  ceremony;  ascending  to  heiTaL 
Swarga  Yilasam,  or  celestial  pavilion,  ^e  thnoK- 
room  of  the  rulers  at  Madura. —Co^^dms;  Sr 
WiUiam  Jone^  Hymn  to  Indra;  Tr,  of  IMi 
p.  302 ;  WilUams'  Nala,  p.  140. 

S WAROGHISHA,  one  of  the  fourteen  patiiaidi 
who  preside  over  the  f ourte^i  Manwantans  of  tix 
calpa. 

oWARTZ,  an   eminent  CbristSan  misaooii; 

and  linguist,  for  whom  a  monument  has  been 

erected  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Madras,  inacribed: 

*  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Reverend  Frederick 

Christian  Swartf,  whose  life  was  one  contbned 

effort  to  imitate  the  example  of  his  Bleraed  Unite, 

employed  as  a  Protestant  missionary  from  At 

Grovemment  of  Denmark,  and  in  the  aame  efai* 

racter  by  the  Society  in  England  for  the  ProfB* 

gation  of  Christiau  Knowledge.     He,  dariof  a 

period  of  fifty  years,   went  about  dwng  gwi, 

manifesting  in  respect  to  himself  the  moat  entiR 

abstraction  from  temporal  views,  bat  embiacint! 

every  opportunity  of  promoting  both  the  teaponi 

and  eternal  welfare  of  others;  in  him  refigin 

appeared  not  with  a  gloomy  aspect  or  forl»d&e 

adieu,  but  with  a  graceful  f oim  and  placid  difidtj' 

Among  the  many  fruits  of  his  indefatigahle  wm 

was  the  erection  of  the  church  at  Tanjore.  t^ 

savings  from  a  small  salary  were  for  manyTon 

devoted  to  the  pious  work,  and  the  remaiodercf 

the  expense  supplied  by  individuals  at  hia  solkit^ 

ation.     The   Christian  seminaries  at  Kamasi- 

puram   and   in   the   Tinnevelly   Province  ven 

established  by  him.    Beloved  and  honoured  lif 

Europeans,  he  was,  if  possible,  held  in  atOl  deeper 

reverence  by  the  natives  of  this  bountry,  of  eniy 

degree  and  in  every  section,  and  their  unboon^ 

confidence  in  his  integri^  and  truth  upon  mnf 

occasions  was  rendered  highly  beneficial  to  ^ 

public  service.    The  poor  and  the  injured  looW 

up  to  him  as  an  unfailing  friend  and  advoote. 

The  great  and  powerful  concurred  in  yieldiag 

him  the  highest  homage  ever  paid  in  this  part<^ 

the  globe  to  Europeans.    Hyder  Ali,  in  the  mii* 

of  a  bloody  and  vindictive  war  with  the  Canmtie, 

wrote  to  his  officers  to  permit  the  venerable  FatJier 

Swartz  to  pass  unmolested,  to  show  him  respect 

and  kindness,  for  he  is  a  holy  man,  and  means  ao 

wrong  to  any  Government      Tuljajee,  rtja  of 

Tanjore,  when  on  his  death-bed,  desired  to  aitroat 

to  his  nrotecting  care  his  adopted  son  Serfojee, 

with  aoministration  of  all  affairs  of  hii  country- 

On  a  spot  of  ground  granted  to  him  by  the  autf 

prince,  two  miles  east  of  Tanjore,  he  built  a  ho» 

tor  his  residence,  and  made  it  an  orphan  asyloia; 

here  the  last  20  years  of  his  Ufa  were  mntintbe 

education  and  religious  instruction  oi  cbildrem 

paiticularlv  those  of  indigent  paienta,  wbom  ^ 

gratuitonslv  maintained  and  instructed ;  and  hire, 

on  the  13th  of  February  1798,  surrounded  hf^ 

infant  flock,  and  in  the  presence  of  several  <v  ^ 

disconsolate  brethren,  entreating  them  to  contiio* 

to  make  religion  the  first  object  of  their  effort! 
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and  im^onug  ivith  biB  laat  breath  for  the  divine 
blessing  to  attend  them,  be  dosed  his  truly 
Christian  career  in  his  72d  year. 

SWASTJ.  Sansk.  a  compound  of  Su,  well, 
and  Asti,  it  is ;  meaning  It  is  well,  or,  as  Wilson 
eaq>re88e8  it,  So  be  it;  and  implying  complete 
res^nation  under  all  circumstances.  The  SwasU 
of  Sanskrit  is  the  Snti  of  Pali,  and  the  mystic 
cross,  or  Swastika  •-f-,  is  only  a  monogrammatic 
symbol  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  two 
syllables  sutti  =  suti.  It  is  the  Sutya  of  Gujerat. 
The  Greeks  adopted  the  Indian  symbol  of  Swastika, 
as  the  pottery  from  the  Kamiras  and  the  prototype 
of  Crete  show.  It  is  said  to  be  the  filfat  of  the 
Buddhists,  often  found  oo  Buddhist  images,  which 
Buddhists  themselves  regard  as  the  emblem  of  the 
seal  of  Buddha  8  heart  It  is  conjectured  that 
this  symbol  must  have  been  brought  to  China, 
Japan,  and  Mongolia  by  Buddhist  priests,  and  its 
origin  is  therefore  to  be  looked  for  in  India.  It 
appears  there  on  the  most  ancient  Buddhist  coins, 
and  has  been  noticed  on  the  walls  of  all  the  rock- 
cut  temples  of  Western  India.  Eyen  the  Ramayana 
mentions  domestic  utensils  as  marked  with  the 
same  figure.  The  Swastika  appears  in  fmcieut 
Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  mythology  under  the 
name  of  Thorns  hammer,  as  the  sceptre  of  Thor, 
the  god  of  thunder.  It  has  also  been  discovered 
on  ancient  coins  of  Indo-Germanic  nations.  From 
all  this  it  is  concluded  that  the  Swastika  was  the 
common  symbol  and  chief  magic  charm  of  the 
Aryan  races  before  they  separate.  To  the  present 
day  this  hammer  of  Thor  is  used  among  the  Ger- 
man peasantry  and  in  Ireland  as  a  magical  sign 
to  dispel  thunder.  Moreover,  as  in  the  middle 
ages  bells  used  to  be  rung  to  drive  away  thunder, 
the  Swastika  of  the  east  used  to  be  engraved  on 
church  belk,  and  to  the  present  day  many  bells 
in  England  bear  the  symbol. 

Mr.  £.  Thomas  is  of  opinion  that  the  mystic 
cro88>  being  the  counterpart  of  the  ancient  Swas- 
tika, originated  in  the  idea  of  solar  motion,  the 
orb  of  the  chief  laminary  being  considered  as  the 
circumference  of  a  wheel,  within  which  the  Swas- 
tika formed  four  regular  spokes.  The  hymns  of 
the  Veda  speak  of  the  sun  as  *  travelling  by  an 
upward  ana  a  downward  path,*  and  at  evening 

*  unyoking  his  horses,^  exactly  in  the  same  style 
us  Phoebus  or  Pbseton  may  l>e  supposed  to  have 
done  at  the  confi^^uration  not  only  of  the 
Swastika  or  four-pomted  cross,  but  also  of  the 

*  Triquetral  or  three-footed  revolving  device,  so 
commonly  found  on  the  coins  of  Asia  Minor, 
Crete,  and  Sicily.  The  Swastika  is  a  symbol  of 
the  Tantrica  sects. 

SWASTIKA,  a  Tibetan  sect,  who  received  their 
name  from  their  peculiar  symbol,  the  Swastika  or 
mystic  cross,  which  was  typical  of  their  belief  in 
SwastL  They  are  the  Tao-sse  of  the  Chinese; 
and  the  founder  of  the  doctrine  is  said  to  have 
flourished  between  b.c.  604  and  528.  The  Swas- 
tika sect  were  rationalists,  who  held  that  con* 
tentment  or  peace  of  mind  were  the  only  objects 
worthy  of  attainment  in  this  life,  and  the  principles 
of  the  Swastika  were  received  by  the  bulk  of  the 
people  with  very  great  favour.  They  assumed 
the  name  of  Tirthaluura  (see  Fo-kwe-ki,  pp.  22, 23, 
and  Cosma^s  Tibetan  Grammar,  pp.  181,  192, 
the  old  name  of  Tirthakar  is  still  preserved  among 
the  Mongol  as  Ter),  or  pure-doers ;  but  by  the 
Baddhists  of  Tibet  they  are  said  to  hav9  been 
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indecent  in  their  dress,  and  grossly  atheistical  in 
their  principles.  Their  Tibetan  name,  Musteg  or 
Finitimists,  is  significant  of  their  doctrine  of 
finite  existence ;  but  they  are  more  generally 
known  as  the  Pon  or  Pon-po.  This  sect  pre- 
vailed throughout  Tibet  until  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, but  is  now  confined  to  the  farthest  parts  of 
the  most  eastern  province  of  Tibet.  The  name  of 
Pon  is  evidently  only  the  Sanskrit  Punya,  pure, — 
a  synonym  of  lirthakara.  Between  the  Swastika, 
who  promised  nothing  after  this  life,  and  the  Brah- 
mans,  who  offered  an  almost  endless  series  of  mortal 
existences,  people  of  strong  minds  and  deep 
thoughts  must  have  been  sadly  perplexed.  See  Tau. 

SWAT  consists  of  a  long  valley,  running  down- 
wards, generally  in  a  south-westerly  direction* 
but  turning  half  round  from  east  to  west  as  it 
nears  the  British  frontier,  from  which  it  is  separ- 
ated by  a  lofty  range.  It  is  difficult  of  access  to 
a  force  moving  from  British  territory.  The  Lundye 
or  Swat  river,  the  Suatos  of  the  Greek  geographers, 
Sanskrit  Suvastu,  a  river  in  Pe^wur  dis- 
trict, Panjab,  rises  beyond  the  British  border, 
on  ike  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountains  which 
divide  Panjakora  from  Swat  territory.  It  receives 
the  drainage  of  the  entire  Swat  valley;  enters 
Peshawur  district  north  of  Michni,  and  finally 
joins  the  Kabul  river  at  Nisatha.  Swat,  Boneir, 
and  the  country  to  the  east  were  occupied  by 
that  part  of  the  Yusufzai  who  were  the  direct 
descendants  of  Yusuf ;  and  the  most  prominent  of 
their  sections  are  the  Abu  Ehel,  the  Shamozai, 
the  Nikki  Ehel,  the  Sibuzai,  and  the  MarazaL 
The  country  towards  the  north,  including  the 
Jalash  valley,  in  1878  was  under  the  chief  of  Der; 
the  south-western  part  was  under  the  Khans  of 
Aladund,  and  the  south-eastern  or  Baizai  was 
nominally  under  the  Khans  of  Thana,  a  large  town 
near  Svdu. 

The  lands  along  the  river  are  low  and  swampy, 
and  rice  is  the  principal  crop.  As  soldiers,  the 
Swati  rank  below  several  of  the  most  martial 
tribes;  the  damp  climate  has  enervated  them, 
and  in  physique  the^  cannot  compare  with  their 
brethren  the  Buner  hdlmen. 

The  Torwal  tribe  are  highlandere,  inhabiting 
the  upper  part  of  the  Swat  valley.  They  have 
about  9000  adnlt  males,  and  they  speak  a  language 
which  Raverty  calls  Kohistani.  ^me  understand 
Pushtu.  The  Swati  and  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
Bunerwal,  Hyazai,  Malizai,  Yusufzai,  Ma<£k  Khel, 
Husnzai,  for  about  56  years,  up  to  1879,  were 
under  the  influence  of  Abdul  Ghaf  ur,  the  Akhoond, 
who  avoided  quarrelling  with  the  British  when 
they  became  neighbours  by  their  annexation  of 
the  Panjab  in  1850.  He  was  born  1799  or  1800, 
and  died  about  1879. — MacGregor^  iii.  p.  209; 
Raverty,    See  Yusufzai. 

SWATCH.  The  No-Ground  of  the  Hoogly  and 
Indus  rivers  are  two  deep  depressions  in  the  sea 
bottom.  That  of  the  Hoogly,  between  Point 
Palmyras  and  Chittagong,  is  18  miles  from  land, 
in  kt.  21°  to  21''  22'  N.,  and  is  about  9  miles 
broad,  with  a  depth  of  50  to  150  fathoms.  That 
of  the  Indus  is  85  miles  W.  of  the  Seer  mouth. 
It  is  3  to  5  miles  broad,  and  about  50  fathoms 
deep.    No-Ground  also  in  Persian  Gulf. 

SWAYAM-BHIJVA,  the  Hindu  Noah.  His 
wife  was  Satarupa. 

SWAYAMVARA.  Sansk.  The  public  selec- 
tion of  a  husband  by  a  princess  gr  |ady  of  rftpL 
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One  of  the  favourite  incidente  in  the  -ancieut 
hetx>ic  poems  of  the  Hindiu  is  the  rite  called 
Swayamyara,  or  the  choice  of  a  htusband  by  a 
prtnceas  from  an  aaeembly  of  saitors  met  from  all 
partB  to  take  their  chance  in  the  selection.    The 
heroes,  at  least  in  some  instances,  submit  them- 
selves in  ffllent  rivalry  to  inspection  as  she  walks 
along  their  Une  to  select  from  the  throng  the 
favoured  suitor  by  presenting  him  with  a  garland, 
*or  a  cup  of  water,  or  some  such  token  of  regard. 
Arrian  represents  the  lady  as  acting  a  merely 
passive  pcui),  but  the  poems  and  the  veir  name 
Swayainvara  (from  Swayam,  herself,  and  Va«i, 
choosing)  show  that  she  had  an  active  share  in 
the  transaction.    In  the  Institutes  of  Menu  it  is 
said  (ix.  90),  *  Three  years  let  a  damsel  wait, 
though  she  be  marriageable ;  but  after  that  time 
let  her  choose  for  herself  (vindeta)  a  bridegroom 
of  equal  rank ;  if,  not  being  given  in  marriage,  she 
choose  her  bridegroom  (adhigachhed  yadi  swa- 
yam),  neither  she  nor  the  youth  chosen  commit  any 
oifence.'   The  scholiast  explains  it  of  the  so-called 
Swayamvara,  *  adhikaguna-varatable  saman»ati- 
gunam  varam  swayam  vrinita.'    The  candioates 
for  the  hand  of  the  lady  were  invited  to  her 
father's  house,  and,  after  previous  festivities  for 
some  days,  were  collected  in  a  hall,  round  which 
the  danoisel  passed  and  selected  her  future  lord, 
by  throwing  a  garland  round  his  neck ;  the  mar- 
riage rite  was  then  celebrated  as  usual.      The 
cuiSom  is  the  subject  of  much  pleasing  poetic 
description  in  the  Mahabharata,  the  Naishadha, 
and  ower  works.    A  translation  of  the  Swayam- 
vara of  Draupadi  from  the  former  is  published  in 
the  Calcutta  Quarterly  Magazine  for  September 
1825.   She  was  won  by  Arjuna.  Damay.anti  chose 
Nala;  Tarvati  chose  Chandra  Sekara,  and  the 
princess  of  Kanouj  threw  the  garland  over  an 
miage  of  ]?rithi-raj.    In  the  Hero  and  the  Nymph 
by  Kalidasa  (Hind.  Th.  i.  p.  226),  Pailava  de- 
scribes a  scene  in  which  Urvasi  played  Lakshmi ; 
Menaka  was  Varuni.    The  latter  says — 

.'*  lakBhini,  the  miffhty  powers  that  rule  ihe  spheres 
Are  all  assembled ;  at  the  head  appears 
The  blooming  Kesava.    Confess,  to  whom 
Inclines  your  heart  ?  * 

Damiwanti  was  the  tried  and  exemplary  wife  of 
Kala.  She  prayed  for  her  union  with  him,  having 
inquired  after  and  seen  him  in  her  apartments. 
Her  becoming  Swayamvara  again  was  simply  to 
make  Nala,  from  whom  she  had  been  separated, 
know  where  she  was,  that  he  might  come  there 
and  be  reunited  to  her.  Of  the  Kshatriya  women, 
some  married  according  to  the  Brahma  mode,  and 


'  A  irife  must  share  her  husband's  fate : 
My  duty  is  to  follow  thee 
Wherever  thou  goest.    Apart  from  thee,  « 

I  would  not  dwdl  in  heaven  itself. 
Thou  art  my  king,  my  guide. 
My  only  refuge,  my  dirinity.* 

After  the  death  of  Ravana,  when  she  appeared 
before  Rama,  and  when  he  cast  reflections  on  her 
chastity,  she  dashed  awa^  her  tears,  brought  on 
by  the  interview,  and,  rising  from  the  dust  at  his 
feet,  addressed  Lakshmana  as  follows : — *"  Son  d 
Sumitra!  in  thine  eyes  I  see  pity  and  trust  of 
me.  Build  me  a  funeral  pyre.  Brother,  since  I 
am  tainted  in  Rama's  sight,  'tis  time  I  should  die.*^ 
When  Draupadi  became  a  Swayamvara,  it  was 
proclaimed  tnat  whoever  would  bend  an  enormous 
bow,  and  by  it  shoot  five  arrows  simtdtaneoosly 
through  a  revolving  ring  into  a  target  beyond, 
would  win  her.  When  she  was  brought  to  the 
Sabha,  Bhristadumna  informed  her  of  the  names 
of  those  who  had  been  assembled.  After  the 
failure  of  several  princes,  Karna  rose,  when  Drau- 
padi publicly  said,  '  I  will  not  many  a  carpentec'a 
son.'  Arjuna  rose,  tried,  succeeded,  and  won  tiie 
bride.  When  she  was  tidcen  to  Kunti,  the  latter 
said  to  her  sons,  ^What  you  have  acquired 
should  be  your  common  property.'  What  emen- 
ates  from  a  mother  must  be  done.  The  propriety 
of  the  marriage  of  one  woman  to  five  men  was 
discussed  at  uie  Draupada  raja's  palace,  where 
Kunti  was  present,  and  took  a  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. Vyas  supported  Kunti,  and  sanctioned 
the  proposed  marriage.  It  appeared  that  during 
the  vedic  times,  the  daughter  of  a  rishi  was 
married  to  Pnu^ta  and  his  nine  brothers,  and 
another  woman  of  the  Gautama  line  was  the  wife 
of  a  hundred  rishis.  But  these  were  exceptions; 
they  are  not  alluded  to  in  the  Rig  Yeda,  and  were 
quoted  to  legalize  the  marriage  of  Draupadi  with 
the  five  Pandava. 

Kunti  was  brought  up  by  Kunti  Bfaoja;  while 
at  her  father's,  she  took  a  aelight  in  entertaining 
guests.  She  became  a  Swayamvara,  and  Pandu 
received  her  garland.  When  Draupadi  was 
married  to  her  sons,  she  addressed  her  as  f ollowa : 
— *  Daughter !  be  thou  full  of  esteem  and  love  to 
thy  husbands,  as  Indrani  was  to  Indra,  Swaha  to 
Bibhasara,  Rohini  to  Chandra,  Damayanti  to  Xala» 
Bhadra  to  Baiswanara,  Arundhati  to  Vasishtha, 
and  Lakshmi  to  Kaiuyan.  Be  thou  the  mother 
of  hereos.  Employ  thyself  with  thy  husbands  m 
religious  service,  and  thy  prosperity  will  be  un- 
limited. 0  daughter,  employ  thy  time  in  looking 
after  the  guests,  visitors,  the  virtuous,  children, 
and  the  elders.    By  thee  the  rajas  of  the  principal 


mati,  who  was  Swavamvara.  His  son  Dasaratha 
had  the  daughter  of  Kosala  offered  to  him,  and 
he  married  her;  but  his  second  wife,  Kaikeyi, 
whom  he  won,  was  a  Swayamvara.  Janaka,  king 
of  Mithila,  made  his  daughter  Sita  Swayamvara. 
She  prayed  that  she  should  be  the  wife  of  Rama, 
who  bent  the  huge  bow,  and  was  the  successful 
competitor.  The  character  of  Sita  as  a  model 
wife  and  a  holy  woman  is  held  high.  When 
She  met  the  venerable  wife  of  Atri,  and  was 
highlv  complimented,  she  said  that,  although  she 
was  devotea  to  Rama,  and  she  tried  her  utmost 
to  follow  him,  die  doubted  whether  her  soul 
murrored  the  purity  of  his.  When  she  solicited 
permission  to  accompany  her  husband  into  banish- 
ment, she  said — 


some  became  Swayamvara.    Aja  married  Indhu-    cities  of  Kura  Jangala,  etc,  will  be  instaDed.* 


Kunti's  nert  address  to  Draupadi  was  when  die 
was  about  to  proceed  with  her  nuBbands,  beggared 
by  the  game  at  dice,  to  pass  twelve  years  in  exile, 
and  one  year  in  disguise.  Draupadi  is  described 
as  an  educated  lady,  and,  according  to  her  own 
account,  she  used  to  receive  instruction  from  a 
Brahman  teacher  while  on  the  lap  of  her  father. 
The  Bana  Purva  records  her  two  conversations,— 
one  with  Yudishthra,  on  forgiveness  and  the 
providence  of  God,  in  which  she  shows  great 
powers  of  observation ;  and  the  other  with  Sat- 
yabhama,  wife  of  Krishna,  who  came  to  her  while 
she  was  living  in  the  forest  with  her  hushands. 
The  subject  was,  on  the  best  way  of  making  ^ 
husband  attached  to  the  wife.  Draupadi  nid 
that  she  conducted  henelf  humbly,  serenely,  and 
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deyotodly  to  her  huBbandfi ;  she  daily  oleaned  the 
honae,  ateiuiiiiy  oooked  and  offered  meals  at  the 
appointed  time.  While  at  Indraprastha,  ahe  took 
bare  of  Kunti,  saw  oomerooB  Brahmans  aud 
maad-aervants  fed  and  clothed;  she  aleo  looked 
after  the  Bfirvants,  cowherds,  and  ahepherd&  She 
took  care  of  the  treasury,  and  gave  orders  on  all 
matters  connected  therewith.  She  performed  all 
her  daties  with  every  regard  to  truth,  but  un- 
mindful of  her  personal  comfort  She  added,  The 
faithful  wife  cannot  attain  happineas  unless  she 
practises  self-denial.  Do  what  I  have  told  yon, 
and  before  strangers  remain  quiet,  but  true  to 
your  oonyietions,  avoiding  excitement  and  thought- 
leaaness,  and  making  those  your  friends  who  are 
Yirtnons  and  devotMl  to  their  husbands.  When 
Jayodrata  seized  and  carried  her  away,  he  was 
pursued  by  the  Pandava;  she  had  then  the 
generosity  to  advise  him  to  lay  down  his  arms  and 
implore  forgiveness.  —  Hindu  Theatre;  Calcutta 
Review,  No.  109,  pp.  39,  40 ;  Calcutta  Quarterly 
JUagazine,  September  1825. 

SWEEPERS.  In  Northern  India  the  Muham- 
madan  sweepers  are  called  bhangi,  lal-begi,  khak- 
rob,  halal-Uior,  and  mehtar,  meaning  sweeper, 
lawful-eater,  and  prince.  In  the  south  of  India, 
the  village  Toti  is  usually  a  sweeper. 

SWEET  POTATO,  the  Batatas  edulis,  has  a 
Bweet-tasted  nutritious  root,  of  which  there  are 
two  sorts,  red  and  white.  The  tubars  are  long, 
and,  when  boiled  or  roasted,  very  wholesome. 
They  are  sown  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
potato,  after  tne  hot  season,  and  are  fit  to  be 
taken  up  in  six  months.  The  sweet  potato  of 
Pondicherry  are  the  edible  tubers  of  iHoscorea 
purpurea. — Riddell. 

SWETA  KETU,  a  sage  mentioned  in  the 
Mahabharata,  who  denounced  the  practice  of 
married  women  consorting  with  other  men. — 
Dowson. 

SWETAMBARA,  or  white  -  robed,  a  Jainaaect. 
Another  Jain  sect  is  the  Digambara. 

SWETATA  -  PATRA.  Sansk.  The  white 
canopy,  one  of  the  insignia  of  royalty  of  the 
Ghalukya  race  whilst  reding  at  Kalian,  in  the 
Dekhan. 

SWIETENIA  OHLOROXYLON.    JRoxh. 
Chloroxylon  Swietenia,  D.  0, 


Satin-wood,  .  .  Eno. 
XMionra, ....  Hind. 
Bnrnte,  Bnraeh,  .  Singh. 


Mal-bumte,  .  .  Singh. 
Kodowah  ]^nh,  .  Tam. 
Billaga,  BOla  kun,    TxL. 


This  cabinet  wood  is  well  known  for  its  glossy 
yellow  shades.  The  tree  grows  in  the  Peninsula 
of  India,  at  Gk>kak,  on  sandstone  hills,  and  on  the 
AUeh-Bella  Hills,  also  in  Ceylon,  and  is  recognised 
to  be  of  two  kinds  there,— the  ordinary  satin- 
wood,  which  is  used  for  oil-presses,  waggon 
wheels,  bullock  carts,  bridgea,  cog-wheels,  build- 
ings, andfumitures ;  and  the  flowered  satin-lustred 
samples  of  the  same  wood,  which  i&  used  for 
picture-frames,  furniture,  backs  of  hair-brushes, 
cabinet-work,  and  next  to  calamander  is* the  most 
valuable  of  the  Oeflon.woods.  It  is  hard,  weighs 
66  or  57  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot,  and  is  supposed 
to  last  about  SO  years.  It  occurs  in  the  Northern 
Girean.  Very  fine  satin-wood  grew  at  Kutapatti 
in  the  Tengriootta  taluk  of  Salem,  but  Dr. 
Cleghom  supposes  that  a  good  deal  of  the  oldest 
and  best  was  destroyed  by  the  railway  contractors. 
It  is  used  in  the  Madras  Presidency  for  the  naves 
pf  gun-carriage  wheds,  and  is  the  best  smted  of 


IJJI  the  Madras  woods  for  fuses.  In  beauty  and 
lustre  the  flowered  samples  rival  the  bird's-eye 
maple  of  Amerioa.  In  England  the  best  variety  of 
the  wood  is  the  West  Indjuin,  imported  from  St. 
Domingo  in  square  logs  and  planks  from  9  to  20 
inches  wide;  the  next  in  quality  is  the  East 
Indian,  shipped  from  Singapore  and  Bombay  in 
round  logs  from  9  to  30  mches  in  diameter; 
and  the  x]u»t  inferior  is  from  New  Providence,  in 
sticks  from  8^  to  10  inches  square.  The  wood  is 
close,  not  ao  hard  as  boxwooa,  but  omewhat  like 
it  in  colour,  or  rather  more  orange ;  aome  pieces 
are  very  beautifully  mottled  and.  curled.  It  is 
now  principally  used  for  brushes,  and  somewhat 
for  turning ;  the  finest  kinds  are  cut  into  veneers, 
which  are  then  expensive.  The  Nassau  wood  is 
generally  used  for  brushes.  The  wood  has  an 
agreeable  scent,  and  is  sometimes  called  yellow 
Sanders.  The  price  in  the  Madras  Preeidency 
is  nearly  the  aame  as  that  of  teak  and  blackwood. 
— Rozb. ;  Tredgold ;  Dr,  Clegkorn's  Cons.  Rep.  p. 
16,  fan- 1860 ;  M,RJ.R, ;  L.EJ.R, 

SWIFT,  a  name  applied  to  species  of  Aean- 
thylis,  Gypselus,  Gollocalia,  and  Dendrochelidon. 
Gypselus  affinis  builds  in  societies  among  ruined 
palaces  and  domes.  Its  nest  is  made  of  day, 
mtermingled  with  feathers  and  grass.  In  hMmts 
and  habits  it  much  resembles  the  European  blade 
swift    See  Birds,  p.  874. 

SWINE,  the  hog  family.  The  Jews  and 
Egyptians  were  alike  in  refusing  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  swine,  except  that  the  Egyptians,  who  reared 
those  undean  animals  to  sacrifice  to  lais  and 
Osiris,  indtdged  themselves  in  eating  pork  once  a 
month,  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon.  The  Jews 
and  the  Muhammadans  throughout  nearly  all  the 
world  still  abstain  from  this  kind  of  flesh.  See 
Sus. 

SWINHOE,  ROBERT,  ob.  1877,  H.M.  British 
Consul,  China,  author  of  Catalogue  of  the 
Mammals  and  Birds  of  S.  China,  Formosa,  and 
Islands,  in  Pr.  Zo.  So.,  1870  and  1871. 

SWORD. 

Sayf,  .....  Abab.  Spada, It. 

Epe, Fb.  Bipoda, SP. 

Talwar,  Nimeha,  .  HiNP.  Katti, Tah. 

DhaKhanda,   .    .      „  Eilij, Tusk. 

Swords  of  E.  and  S.  Asia  are  of  various  shapes  and 
names. 

In  the  Panjaby  a  metal  alloy  known  as  sakela 
is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  swords,  etc., 
consistiiig  of  cast-iron,  asbat  and  kheri  iron,  and 
foulad  or  steel,  welded  together.  Occasionally,  in 
Jammu,  a  small  quantity  of  silver  and  aometmies 
tin  is  beaten  into  and  welded  with  the  finest  sword 
blades  for  the  sake  of  texture  and  polish. 

In  Isfahan,  sword-cuttlers  formeriy  enjoyed  great 
celebrity,  and  numbers  of  swords  are  stdl  manu* 
factured  there.  The  best  blades  are  all  made  of 
Indian  steel,  imported  into  lafahan  in  the  form  of 
small  round  cakes,  which  cost  about  two  tomans 
each.  Old  Persian  swords  fetch  very  high  prices 
all  over  the  east ;  for  they  cannot  now-a-days 
fabricate  Mades  equal  to  liiose  of  former  ages. 
When  the  blade  has  been  hammered  omt  of  the 
koor  or  cake  of  Indian  ated,  it  ia  put  in  the 
furnace,  and  kept  there  all  night,  anbjeoted  to  the 
action  of  a  low  fire.  In  the  morning  it  is  taken 
out,  smoothed  and  filed  into  ahape,  and  then 
heated  red-hot,  and  immersed  for  a  few  moments 
in  a  trough  filled  with   castor-oil.    It  is  next 
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polished,  sharpened,  and  the  hilt  and  scabhord 
ntted  to  it ;  and  the  last  thing  done  is  to  bring  out 
the  jowhar  or  damask  pattern.  For  this  purpose 
the  blade  is  perfectly  cleansed  from  oil  or  grease, 
and  a  yellow  kind  of  stone  is  ground  to  powder, 
mixed  with  hot  water  in  a  cap,  which  must  be  of 
china  or  glass,  not  metal,  and  the  eolation  laid  on 
oyer  the  blade  with  a  piece  of  cotton  two  or  three 
times.  This  brings  out  the  black  jowhar  perfectly. 
The  scabbards  of  Persian  swords  are  all  made  of 
thin  laminflB  of  wood  joined  together  and  covered 
with  black  leather,  with  a  sort  of  pattern  stamped 
on  the  outside. 

The  Bikanir  people  work  well  in  iron,  and  have 
shops  at  the  capital  and  all  the  large  towns  for 
the  manufacture  of  sword-blades,  matchlocks, 
daggers,  iron  lances,  etc  The  sword-handles, 
which  often  are  inlaid  with  variegated  steel  or 
burnished,  are  in  high  request,  and  exported  to 
various  parts  of  India. 

In  Cutch,  an  inch  bar  of  fine  English  or  Swedish 
steel  is  forged  into  plates  7  inches  long,  1  broad, 
and  one-sixth  thick.  Similar  bars  of  fine  spot 
iron  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  These  are 
smeared  with  a  paste  of  borax  dissolved  in  water, 
and  laid  in  piles  of  twelve — ^nine  of  steel  to  three 
of  iron,  or  tnree  to  one  alternately.  Each  pile  is 
wrapped  round  with  rag  thickly  plastered  with 
mua  made  of  a  loamy  earth ;  then  heated,  welded, 
and  drawn  out  to  a  bar  one  inch  and  one-eighth 
broad  and  one-third  of  an  inch  thick ;  this  is  bent 
zigzag  three  or  four  times,  is  again  welded  and 
dntwn  out  to  half  an  inch  thick,  and  during  the 
heat  borax  is  frequently  dropped  on  the  metal 
while  in  the  fire.  Two  of  these  bars  are  next 
welded  into  one,  and  when  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  long  it  is  bent  into  the  form  of  a 
loop  or  staple.  In  the  middle  of  this  a  piece  of 
fine-grained  file  is  inserted  of  the  same  width  and 
nearly  as  thick.  AH  is  then  welded  together,  and 
the  blade  is  formed.  To  temper  the  blade,  an 
earthen  pot  twelve  inches  wide  and  six  deep  is 
notched  on  the  edges  (the  notches  being  opposite 
eac^  other)  with  a  file  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep,  and  is  then  filled  nearly  up  !to  the  notches 
with  water..  Oil  is  then  poured  on  the  surface. 
The  blade  being  heated  equally  to*  a  light  red,  is 
removed  from  the  fire,  and  the  point,  entered  into 
a  notch  on  one  edge,  is  passed  to  the  opposite 
one,  keeping  the  edge  from  a  quarter  to  half  an 
inch  in  the  oil.  It  is  drawn  backwards  and  for- 
wards rather  slowly,  till  the  hissing  ceases  and  the 
rest  of  the  blade  above  the  fluid  has  become 
black.  A  jug  of  water  without  oil  is  then  poured 
along  the  blade  from  heel  to  point.  In  order  to 
take  out  the  warp  produced  by  tempering,  the 
blade,  when  nearly  cold,  is  passed  over  the  fire 
three  or  four  times,  then,  being  brought  to  the 
anvil,  it  is  set  straight  by  striking  it  reg^ularly  but 
moderately  with  a  hammer;  by  this  means  a 
Damascus  curved  blade  may  be  brought  nearly 
straight. 

Cutting  swords  in  Asia  are  made  with  a  hilt  so 
small  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  a  European 
hand  to  use  them  in  the  manner  of  cutting  wnich 
is  common  with  Europeans,  In  cutting,  an 
oriental  does  not  straighten  his  arm  at  the  elbow. 
The  handle  is  purposely  made  small  and  confined, 
in  order  that  the  swordsman  may  not  be  forced 
to  straighten  his  arm,  but  draw  tlie  cut  as  he 
delivers  it.    Mr.  Vigne,  when  at  Teheran,  had 


seen  a  sheep  laid  in  two  at  one  stroke;  and 
Soliman  Mirza,  one  of  the  numerons  sons  of  the 
late  Futt^  Ali  Shah,  king  of  Persia,  had  been 
known  to  cut  a  donkey  in  half  at  one  sweep  of 
his  sword.  Thirty-eight  of  the  swords  of  tbe 
Asiatic  races  were  described  by  Mr.  Egecton  ia 
1880  in  a  Handbook  of  Indian  Aims.  Tbe 
worship  of  the  sword  (asi)  may  divide  witii  tint 
of  the  horse  (aswa)  the  honour  of  giving  a  same 
to  the  continent  of  Asia.  It  prevailed  amon^ 
the  Scythic  Getse,  and  is  described  exactly  bjr 
Herodotus.  To  Dacia  and  Tiiraoe  it  was  cairied 
by  Getic  colonies  from  the  Jaxartes,  and  fostered 
by  these  lovers  of  liberty  when  their  hordes  orer- 
ran  Europe.  The  worship  of  the  sword  in  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens  by  tbe  Getic  Atila,  with  ail 
the  accompaniments  of  pomp  and  place,  forais  u 
admirable  episode  in  the  history  of  the  dediae 
and  fall  of  Rome ;  and  had  Gibbon  witnened  tbe 
worship  of  the  double-edged  sword  (khanda)  by 
the  prince  of  Mewar  and  all  his  chivalry,  be  ought 
even  have  embellished  his  animated  accoimt  of 
the  adoration  of  the  scimitar,  the  symbol  d 
Mara.  The  devotion  of  the  Rajput  is  still  piid 
to  his  arms  as  to  his  horse.  He  swears  bj  tiie 
steel,  and  prostrates  himself  before  his  defeoNTe 
buckler,  his  lance,  his  sword,  or  his  dagger.  Tbe 
sword  is  an  object  of  veneration  or  worship  affloog 
the  Govind  Sikhs,  as  it  was  amongst  the  GetOi 
the  Scjrtbian  ancestors  of  the  Jats,  from  wlww 
the  Sikhs  are  descended.  Tir-Singh,theeDchaDted 
sword  of  Angantyr,  means  Tir,  water,  and  Siog. » 
lion,  i.€,  in  water  or  spirit  like  a  lion.— W' 
Eajastkan,  ii.  p.  204 ;  Royle's  Arts,  etc,  ofl^ 
p.  460;  RoMe,  MSS.;  History  of  the  Panjsi,i 
p.  105 ;  Egerton. 

SYAMA.  Hind.  Oplismenus  frumcntaceai, 
used  in  Bengal  during  the  rains  as  fodder  gnft 

SYAMANTAKA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  a  g» 
of  great  brilliancy,  given  by  Suiya,  the  «an,  to 
Satrajita,  a  source  of  good,  of  prosperity,  «» 
happiness  to  the  virtuous  wearer,  but  deadly  to » 
wicked  one. 

SYCEE  SIU'ER,  silver  in  the  form  of  'm^ 
of  various  weights.  The  purest  quality  has  97  to 
99  pure  silver. — Simmondt^  Diet. 

SYHADRI,  a  range  of  mountains  continaing 
down  from  the  S.AV.  end  of  the  Aravalli  to  the 
Western  GhaU  of  India.  The  name  is  nov,  bow- 
ever,  applied  by  geographers  to  the  entjre  range  « 
the  Western  Ghats,  called  by  the  natives  Syhadnm 
its  N.  part,  and  Sukheit  in  its  S.  part,  Hatowr 
coast  Length,  about  800  miles;  from  abw 
lat  21*'  15'  N.,  long.  73**  45'  and  74'  W  ^» 
they  terminate  almost  precipitously,  forming  U*^ 
N.  side  of  the  gap  of  Palghatcheny.  ATcrage 
height,  4000  feet  About  lat  21^  N.,  2000  feet; 
Mahabaleshwar,  lat  18**  N.,  long.  78"  40'E.,47W 
feet ;  Purundhar,  4472  feet ;  Singhur,  4162  fe»> 
Hurrichundurghur,  3894  feet ;  about  hit  }^ J^ 
1000  feet,  towards  Coorg ;  Bonasson  Hill,  7uw 
feet;  Tindianmole,  5781  feet;  P^wgiOi  ^ 
feet  Seaward  face,  though  abrupt  is  noi  P^^^ 
dpitous,  but  consists  of  a  series  of  terraces 
steps.  Ghaams  or  breaks  in  the  range  fP^\^^ 
to  the  plateaux,  and  are  denominated  £>°^. 
passes,  a  name  which  has  become  ^^^l] 
applied  to  the  range  itself.  Sceneiy  dehi^ 
and  grand,  displaying  stunendous  ^^^^^\^ 
chasms,  numerous  waterfalls,  dense  lp<^ 
perennial  verdare. 
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SYKES,  Colonel  WILLIAM  H. 


SYMPLOCOS.   * 


SYK£S,  Colonel  WILLIAM  H.,  Bombay 
annj,  was  8tati6iicAl  Reporter  for  the  Dekb&n 
from  1821  to  1834;  from  1840,  one  of  the 
Directors  of  the  East  ludia  Company;  a  dis- 
tinguished soologist,  meteorologist,  geologist, 
antiquary,  and  statist.  He  has  -written  so  much 
on  each  of  so  many  subjects,  that  his  papers  are 
classed  below. 

Meteorology, — Mean  Temperature  of  India  at 
Various  Elevations,  Rep.  Brii  Assn.,  1834,  iii.  p. 
567.  On  the  Measurement  of  Heights  by  the 
Thermometer,  ibid.,  1835,  iii:  p.  25 ;  Loud.  Geo. 
Trans. ;  Bom.  Geo.  Trans.,  1839  ;  Jackson's  What 
to  Observe,  etc.  On  the  Remarkable  Dififerenco 
betwiit  the  Fall  of  Rain  at  Mahabaleswar  and 
that  at  Bombay  and  at  Poona,  ibid.,  1839,  vi.  p. 
16.'  On  the  Meteorology  of  tbe  Province  of 
Coorg,  in  the  Western  Ghats,  ibid.,  1842,  xi.  p. 
22.  On  the  Fall  of  Rain  on  the  Coast  of  Travan- 
core  and  Table-land  of  Uttri  Mulli,  ibid.,  1846. 
On  the  Fall  of  Rain  on  the  Table-land  of  Uttri 
Mulli,  Travancore,  1846,  ibid.,  1848,  p.  39.  On 
a  Remarkable  Storm  at  Bombay,  6th  April  1847, 
ibid.  On  Indian  Hail-storms,  ibid.,  1850,  p.  43. 
On  the  Atmospheric  Tides  in  the  Dekhan,  Phil. 
Trans.,  1840.  On  the  Meteoiological  Observations 
iu  India,  Phil.  Trans.,  1850. 

Zoology, — Geographical  Range  of  certain  Birds 
common  to  various  parts  of  the  World,  chiefly  to 
India,  Rep.  Brit.  Asa.,  1835,  iii.  p.  69.  Fishes  of 
the  Dekhan,  Trans.  Lond.  Zool.  Soc,  1888. 
Catalogue  of  the  Mammalia  of  the  Dekhan,  Zool. 
Trans.,  1831,  republished,  Bl.  As.  Trans.,  1832,  i. 
Birds  of  the  Dekhan,  Zool.  Trans.,  1832,  repub- 
lished, Bl  As.  Trans.,  1834,  iii.  Quails  and 
Hemipoda  of  India,  Lond.  i.  4to. 

Statistic*, — Wages  of  Labourers  in  the  Dekhan, 
Rep.  Brit  Ass.,  1835,  iii.  p.  118.  Special  Report 
on  the  Statistics  of  the  Dekhan,  its  Extent  and 
Physical  Circumstances ;  Geoloay,  Ghats,  Escarp- 
ments, Climate,  Botany,  Zoology,  Antiquities, 
Population,  Education,  Irrigation,  Mountains, 
etc.  (See  Dekhan),  Rep.  Brit.  Ass.,  1837,  vi.  On 
the  Morality  of  Calcutta,  ibid.,  1844,  ziii.  p.  88. 
On  the  Statistics  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  in 
Bengal,  ibid.,  p.  89.  Statistics  of  Civil  Justice 
in  Indja  for  Four  Years,  from  1841  to  1844, 
ibid.,  1846,  p.  94.  Of  Charitable  Dispensaries  in, 
ibid.,  p.  96.  Statistics  of  the  Agra  Government 
or  N.W.  Provinces,  ilnd.,  1847.  Statistics  of 
Civil  Justice  in  Bengal  to  which  Government  is  a 
Party,  ibid.,  1848,  p.  116.  Contributions  to  the 
Statistics  of  Sugar  produced  in  India,  ibid.,  1849, 
p.  108.  Statistics  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Justice 
under  the  Bengal  Government  for  the  Years  1844, 

1847,  1849,  Rep.  Brit  Ass.,  1836,  v.  Statistics 
of  the  Educational  Institutions  of  India,  1858, 
8vo.  On  the  Fruits  of  the  Dekhan — Twenty-one 
Kinds  of  Ordinary  Wild  Fruits,  Importance  of 
Communication  for  the  Introduction  of  Plants  of 
India  (Rudiments  of  Indian  Exhibition  of  1858, 
Bombay  Economic  Museum,  Sir  A.  Johnstone 
on,  in  Ijond.  As.  Trans.;  Dr.  Buist  on. 
Bom.  Geo.  Trans.,  1848).  On  the  Dutch  Pos- 
seesions   of  the  East   Indies,  Rep.  Brit.  Ass., 

1848,  p.  112.  Prices  of  Cereaha  and  other 
Edibles  in  England  and  India  compared.  Rep. 
Brit.  Ass.,  1847.  Mortality  in  the  Jails  of  the 
Twenty-four  Parganas,  Calcutta,  Rep.  Stat 
Survey  of  India,  1841.  Catalogue  ci  Chinese 
Buddhist  Works,    Lond.    As*   l^ans.     On  the 


Land  Tenures  of  the  Dekhan,  ibid.,  1834,  ii.  pp, 
205-233  ;  1836,  iii.  pp.  350-376.  On  the  State  of 
India  before  the  Muhammadan  Invasion,  founded 
on  tbe  Travels  of  Fa  Hian,  ibid.,  1836,  vi.  p. 
248.  On  the  Proprietary  Right  of  the  Soil 
vested  in  the  Subject,  not  the  Sovereign,  in 
India,  ibid.,  1836,  vL  p.  246.  Same  subject  as 
lAnd  Tenures  of  the  Dekhan.  Mortality  and 
Chief  Diseases  of  Troops  under  the  Madras 
Grovemment  in  1851  compared  with  that  in  1842, 
1846,  and  1849,  Jl.  of  Lond.  Stat  Soc,  1851. 
On  Expenditure  of  the  Government  of  India  on 
Public  Works,  ibid.,  1850. 

Geology  of  a  Portion  of  the  Dekhan,  Lond. 
Geol.  Trans,  iv.  Second  Series,  4to.  On  a  Fossil 
Fish  from  the  Table-land  of  the  Dekhan,  Lond. 
Geol.  Trans.,  1851,  viL 

In  1832,  a  Catalogue  of  Birds,  collected  by 
Colonel  Sykes  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  was 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  tbe  Zoological 
Society  of  London.  In  this  were  enumerated  226 
species,  of  which  above  40  were  described  for  the 
first  time.  This  catalogue  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  valuable  enumeration  of  the  birds  of  India 
published,  and  contains  descriptions,  with  many 
highly  interesting  observations  on  the  habits, 
food,  and  structure  of  many  of  the  species.  Of 
those  enumerated  by  Colonel  Sykes,  there  were 
about  9  or  10  which  Dr.  Jerdon,  when  writing  in 
1839,  had  not  observed,  most  of  which  are  pro- 
bably peculiar  to  the  more  northern  portion  of 
the  ra^ge  gf  ghats  and  neighbouring  table-land. 
He  wrote  also  Notes  on  the  Religious,  Moral,  and 
Political  State  of  Ancient  India,  London  1841 ; 
Statistics  of  the  Educational  Institutions  of  the 
East  India  Company ;  on  the  Increase  of  Wealth 
and  Expenditure  in  the  various  Classes  of  Society 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  London  1837. — Buist s 
Cat. ;  H,  et  T, 

SYLHET,  in  lat  24^  50'  22"  N.,  long.  91''  54' 
40"  E.,  a  town  in  Assam,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Surma,  with  a  population  of  16,846.  It  gives  its 
name  to  a  revenue  district  of  5440  square  miles,  in 
which  is  a  population  of  1,719,539.  The  territory 
of  the  raja  of  Jaintia  was  confiscated  in  1835,  in 
consequence  of  his  complicity  in  the  forcible 
seizure  of  certain  British  subjects,  who  were  bar- 
barously sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  Kali.  In  the 
south  of  the  district,  eight  low  ranges  of  hills  run 
out  into  the  plain,  being  spurs  of  the  Tiperah 
mountains.  The  highest  is  about  1500  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  frontier  hill  tribes  are  represented 
by  5715  Manipuris,  3108  Tiperahs,  2755  Khassyas, 
2505  Kulis  or  Looshais,  and  1188  Hajangs.  Among 
the  Hindus  are  the  Kaibartta,  134,523,  and  the 
Chendal,  117,457 ;  Kayasthas  or  clerks,  90,042 ; 
Sunris,  29,095.  The  majority  of  the  Hindus  be- 
long to  the  Yaishnava  sect  These  are  perhaps  to 
be  regarded  as  the  professed  adherents  of  the 
Ejsari  -  bhajan  sect,  identical  with  the  Karta- 
bbajas  of  Bengal.  There  are  several  f  re<^uented 
places  of  Hindu  pilgrimage  in  the  disti:^ct,  in* 
eluding  two  temples  in  the  territory  of  Jaintia, 
where  human  sacrifices  used  to  be  .offered  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. — Imp,  Gaz, 

SYMPHYTUM  ASPERRIMUM,  the  Caucasian 
prickly  comfrey,  was  introduced  into  Britain  in 
1790.    It  is  a  useful  forage  plant 

SYMPLOCOS  (from  #v^rXo«Q,  a  knitting  to- 
gether), a  genus  of  plants  oelonging  to  the  natural 
order   Styracese.     Wight,    in    Icones,  gives  S. 
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SYMPLOOOS  OARDNBRIANA. 

foliosa,  Gardneriaaa,  micrt^hylltf,  monaotha, 
nerrosa,  obtiuaf  pendula,  pnlchra,  mcemofla. 
Thnnberg  giree  as  plants  of  Japan,  S.  Japonica, 
prunifolia,  myrtacea,  lancifolu,  l^toBtaohys, 
theophrasttefolia.  In  Bunna  there  are  three  un- 
determined species.  One  named  Kain*tha-pho- 
gee,  BuRM.,  is  a  tree  of  Tavoy,  where  its  timber  is 
used  in  boat-building.  A  few  of  the  people  of 
I^mpteug,  in  Sikkim,  find  employment  in  drying 
the  leaves  of  a  shrub,  one  of  the  genus  Symplooos, 
for  the  Tibet  market,  which  are  used  as  a  ycdlow 
dye.  The  leaves  of  S.  cratsegioides  are  said  to 
have  astringent  properties.  S.  paniculata,  the 
Ix>dh  of  Hindustan,  grows  in  the  Skitlej  valley  be- 
tween Rampur  and  Snngnam  at  an  elevation  of 
7000  to  9000  feet,  and  is  used  in  dveing.  S. 
pulcha,  on  the  Neilgherries,  has  hairy  leaves  and 
snow-white  flowers.  S.  ramosissima,  WaiUch,  of 
the  Himalaya  up  to  7500  feet.  The  jrellow  silk- 
worm feeds  on  its  leaves. — Hooker's  Him,  Jour,  ii. 
p.  41. 

SYMPLOOOS  GARDNERIANA,  W.  Ic,  is  a 
large  and  very  beautiful  tree  when  in  flower,  and 
decidedly  the  finest  of  the  numerous  species  of 
tbe  genus.  It  grows  on  the  Animallays  at  6000 
feet  elevation,  and  also  in  different  parts  of  the 
Travanoore  and  Tinnevelly  mountains  and  eleva- 
tions as  low  as  4500  feet.  Dr.  Wight  found  it  on 
the  Neilgherries ;  the  leaves  turn  yellow  in  drying, 
and  they  yield  a  dye. — Beddome. 

SYMPLOCOS  RACEMOSA.    Roxb. 


Lodh,  .    .   Beno.,  Hind.    Loddaga,  ....   Tel. 
Hoora, ....     Mahb.    Erra  Iwlanga,     .    .      „ 
Savun,  Lodhxa,      Sansk. 

This  small  tree,  from  10  to  12  feet  high,  and 
with  a  trunk  about  20  inches  in  circumference,  is 
a  native  of  Nepal  and  Kamaon,  of  Bardwan  and 
Midnapur  in  Bengal;  grows  also  in  the  Kotah 
jungles,  also  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  in  jungles 
of  the  highest  ghats.  Wood  sma^  white  or 
yellowish,  hard  and  durable,  suitable  for  turnery. 
It  is  strong  and  compact,  and  might  be  used  for 
cabinet  as  well  as  for  other  purposes.  The  bark 
of  the  root  is  sold  at  four  seers  the  rux)ee,  and  is 
largely  used  for  dyeing  red.  It  is  also  used  in 
medicine,  being  consid^^  heating  and  promotive 


8YNGNATHIDA 

mud,  it  turns  jet-black  and  looks  Ifte  ebosy.  Tbe 
large  cylindrical  knobs,  one  or  two  ineha  ia 
diameter,  so  often  noticed  in  the  ears  of  Kaicn 
women  at  Tavoy,  are  made  of  this  wood  after  tiie 
colour  has  been  changed.  It  is  a  vslosbledTe- 
wood  both  for  black  and  red,  but  more  espenDy 
fo^  orange.  The  wAovan  imparted  to  sUk  vid 
different  mordants  are  as  follow  :— 

Muriate  of  (tn— Three  shades  of  orange,  varjii^ 
with  the  temperature  of  the  bath  and  tbe  time  of 
immersion. 

Acetate  of  alumina  —  Two  shades  of  flane 
colour. 

Acetate  of  iron — Two  shades  of  drab. 

Ditto,  with  a  weak  decoction  of  galb— Aliv 
black,  two  shades. 

Mixed  with  manjit,  a  variety  of  red  and  piob 
are  obtained,  but  not  perhaps  equal  in  iDtemitf 
to  those  of  the  manjit  alone. 

Mr.  Mason  imagines  that  the  Mergui  red-vod 
is  identical  with  the  Tavoy  red-wocMi,  SyndeBBn 
Tavoyana. — Magon, 

SYNGNATHIDiE,  a  family  of  fiahes,  of  h 
order  Lophol»«nchii  This  order  may  be  tiw 
shown : — 

Obdsb  v.  LophobranchiL 

Fam.  1.  8oleno«tomide. 
3  ipeeiee  of  Solenostoma. 

Fam.  3.  Syngnathida,  Pipe  Fishes. 
First  Group.  Syngnathina. 
2  Siphonostoma,  3  Ichtiiyocampiu,  1  UrociiMV,! 
Leptoichthjrs,  2  Stigmatophora,  1  Protocainpus,S?p 
gnathus.  1  Nannocampas,  23  Doryichthyi,  3  Gcalosota 
ONeroplus. 

Second  Group.  Hippooampina,  Soa-Hones. 
1  Gastrotokeos,  3  PhTllopteiyz,  25  Htppooaapii)) 
Solenognathus,  2  Acentronnra, 

Third  Group.  Pegasida»  Winged  Hocsei. 

According  to  some  authors,  tbe  pipe  M»j  ^ 
sea-horses,  and  the  winged  sea-horses  are  aoigMd 
to  distinct  families,  viz.^ — 

Syngnathidn,  Pipe  Fishes. — Body  prolonged, 
slender,  linear,  or  angulated;  snout  gmtlj  pro- 
longed, cylindrical;  mouth  terminal,  vow 
Ventral  fius  absent;  caudal  fin  wanting  ii 
some. 

Hippocampidse,  Sea-Horses. — Head  and  faodf 


of  the  secretions.    It  is  used  also  in  the  mesatihs    compressed ;  snout  narrow,  tubular  *  month  tff* 


for  animals.  The  bark  furnishes  one  oi  the  red 
powders,  known  as  *abir,*  scattered  by  Hindus 
in  the  festival  of  the  hoE  —  Thomson;  Roxb,; 
Voiaty'  Gen,  Med,  Top, 

S I N,  a  respectful  appellation  of  a  fakir,  also 
called  shah  and  sultan. 

SYNAGOGUE  is  the  name  given  to  the  re- 
ligious buildings  of  the  Jews.  Speakmg  of  Jewish 
customs,  Jesus  says  they  love  to  pray  standing  in 
the  synagogues,  and  in  the  comers  of  the  streets. 
Both  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  offer  their  devo- 
tions in  the  most  public  places,  such  as  at  the 
landing-places  of  rivers,  in  the  public  streets,  and 
on  the  roofs  of  boats,  without  the  least  ^ort  at 
privacy. 

SYNDESMIS  TAVOYANA.     Wallich, 
Ka-fha  khye,  .    .  Bdbm.  |  Tavoy  red-wood,    .    Evo. 

A  very  large  tree  of  British  Burma,  and  in 
great  abundance  in  the  islands  on  the  coast  and 
near  Moulmein.  The  wood  makes  handsome 
furniture,  and  is  used  for  building,  boxes,  etc 
It  is   occaaonally   beautifully  variegated,    and 


IS 

well  adapted  for 'furniture  and  ornamental  pur-    •»%«  ««v<dm  umu,^  «uo  xvuhubv  uujt  iwyv  «»  — 
poses.    When  the  wood  is  steeped  in  fermginous  |  fin ;  neither  ba»  ventnd  or  caudal  fins.   B^ 
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minaL    Pectorals  small;   dorsal  single;  csodil 
fin  wanting. 

P^gasidfiB,  Winged  Sea-Horaes.— Body  hiM 
depressed;  snout  suddenly  contracted,  nanovi 
somewhat  protractile;  mouth  terminal,  beneiik 
Pectorals  generally  large;  caudal  fin  boiSl 
They  all  agree  in  having  the  endo-akdetoi 
partially  ossified;  exo-skeleton  ganoid;  gOb 
tufted  (hence  the  group  is  named  Lophofaranemft), 
in  the  opercular  aperture  being  small,  and  w 
swimming-bladder  without  an  air-duct. 

Syngnathus  genus  has  the  body  eJonga^ 
slender,  covered  with  a  series  of  indurated  pbttf 
arranged  in  parallel  lines.  Head  long;  both 
jaws  produced,  united,  tabular.  No  ventnl 
fins. 

Hippocampus  has  its  jaws  united  and  tabtdtft 
the  mouth  placed  at  tbe  end.  The  body  eoa- 
pressed,  short,  and  deep.  The  whole  lesgA  ^ 
the  body  and  tail  divided  by  lon^tnliiial  td 
transverse  ridges,  with  tubensular  nrata  at  tk 
angles  of  intersection ;  both  sexes  have  p60toi>I 
and  dorsal  fins;  the  fensiaks  onhr  hav«  an ^ 


.  SrPHEOTIDBS  AURITU8. 


8YUD. 


ampus  breyirostris,  the  sea-horse,  or  ahort-nosed 
ippocampos,  habits  are  very  singular. 

In  certain  of  the  species  of  Sjngnathos  or  pipe 
ishefl,  the  males  are  famished  with  an  elongated 
bnch  nnder  the  tail^  and  in  S.  acos  the  roe  is 
ransferred  from  the  belljr  of  Uie  female  to  the 
ouch  of  the  male.  The  Hippocampi  or  sea- 
Lorses  while  swimming  maintain  an  erect  positioni 
Mit  grasp  with  the  tail  whatever  weeds  or  other 
objects  meet  it  in  the  water,  and,  when  fixed,  the 
nimal  intently  watches  for  and  darts  on  prey 
ritii  greAt  dexterity.  When  two  are  near,  they 
>ft6n  twine  their  tails  together.  Their  eyes  more 
odependently  of  each  other,  as  in  the  chameleon. 
%e  species  of  Pegasus  or  flying  horses  inhabit 
ndian  seas ;  it  has  a  snout)  but  the  mouth  is  uoder 
heir  snout,  and  is  moveable.  There  are  two 
Ustinct  fins  behind  the  pectoral,  which  are  often 
%Tge,  hence  the  name. 

SYPHEOTIDES  AURITUS.    LathanL 

The  lesser  florikin. 
Tan  mohr,  .    •    .   Mahr. 
Charaz,Chara8,of  S.  India. 
Warrogoo  koli,    .    .  Tam. 
NIala  nendki,  .    «    .  Tbl. 

The  Bhil  name  means  grass  partridge,  and  it 
lets  its  Tamil  name  from  being  usually  found  in 
he  WaiTogoo^  ^Pasnalum  frumentaoeum)  fields. 
^he  lesser  florikin,  also  called  the  common  florikin 
nd  black  florikin,  is  19  to  21  inches  long.  In 
dnter  dress  the  male  closely  resembles  the 
Nooale,  but  has  always  some  white  on  the  shoulder 
f  the  wing ;  when  in  full-feeding  plumage,  the 
lale  in  its  head,  neck,  ear-tufts,  medisd-wing 
everts,  and  all  its  lower  plumage,  is  deep-black, 
he  ehin  alone  being  white,  the  rest  of  the  plumage 
cdvouB.  The  different  character  of  the  plumage 
ti  the  two  seasons  has  led  some  to  write  on  this 
iird  under  two  names.  It  is  found  throughout 
ndia,  from  the  extreme  south  to  the  foot  of  the 
limalaya,  and  frequents  long  grass  in  preference 
0  any  other  shelter. — Jerdon. 

SYPHEOTIDES  BENGALENSIS.     Gmel 


Otis  f olva,  Sylces, 

Lhar-titar  .  of  BuiLS. 
Can-nool, ....  Can. 
^olla  charz, .  .  Hind. 
akh „ 


Otis  deliciosa,  Chray. 

(engal  florikin,    .    .  Eno. 
Aiarras,  Charaj, .    HiKD. 


O.  Himalayana,  Vig, 

Charas,  ....    HiND. 
Dabar    .    .    .  of  Nepal. 


In  the  breeding  season,  the  whole  head,  which 
3  very  fully  crested,  the  neck,  breast,  and  lower 
»art8,  and  thigh  coverts,  are  of  a  deep  glossy 
ilack ;  the  plumes  of  the  breast  elongated,  forming 
.  full-breast  tuft,  and'  the  feathers  of  the  neck  in 
ront  also  lengthened ;  back  a  rich  olive  buff,  with 
igzag  markings,  and  a  black  dash  in  the  centre  of 
iach  feather.  It  is  24  to  27  inches  long.  It  is 
ound  throughout  Lower  Bengal,  north  of  the 
Ganges,  north-easterly  to  the  foot  of  the  Him- 
alaya, into  Dacca,  Assam,  Tiperah,  Sylhet,  north- 
veet^ly  into  the  valley  of  the  Junma,  Rajputana, 
he  GiB-Satle]  States,  and  parts  of  the  Panjab.  It 
requents  laxge  tracts  of  moderately  high  grass. 
Phe  sexes  live  apart  but  near  each  other. — 
Terdon, 

STRIA,  with  Palestine  or  Judea,  extends  about 
(00  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  100  to  280  miles  in 
3readth,  between  lat.  31*"  and  ZT  N.,  and  long. 
U^  and  41^  E.,  having  on  the  north  the  pashaliks 
>f  Diarbekr  and  Manish  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
^.E.  and  E.  the  Euphrates,  on  the  S.E.  and  S. 
ihe  Arabian  Desert,  and  the  Mediterranean  on 
bhe  W.  Area  about  48,000  square  miles ;  popu- 
lation estimated  about  1^  milUons.    Palesttne  is 


usually  termed  the  Holy  Land.  The  principal 
rivers  are' Euphrates,  Jordan,  and  Orontes.  Syria 
is  a  Gredc  abbreviation  of  Assyria.  Syria,  or 
Aram,  lying  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Euphrates,  is  separated  into  two  plains  by  a* 
double  range  of  hills  which  divide  the  country 
from  north  to  south.  The  smaller  plain  is  next 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  fertile ;  the  larger 
consists  of  sand  and  rocks,  and  stretches  to  the 
Euphrates.  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  its  prin- 
cipal mountains,  are  on  tiie  west  well  cultivated  by 
means  of  terraced  cultivation,  but  are  barren  and 
rugged  on  the  east.  In  the  south  of  Syria  there 
is  a  great  intermingling  of  nations  and  races  and 
religions.  In  the  western  coast  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India  is  a  small  body  of  Syrian  Christians. 
Its  most  powerful  Bedouin  tribe  is  the  Anazeh ; 
they  are  true  nomades ;  part  of  them  are  in  Nejd. 
They  possess  an  ancient  grant,  in  a  cof^r-plate, 
of  privileges  bestowed  on  them.  Syro-Arabian 
languages  appear  to  have  been  spoken  from  the 
very  earliest  limes  by  the  various  nations  who  in- 
habited that  part  of  Asia  lying  to  the  eastward  of 
the  ^Kgris. 

SYRINGA,  a  genus  of   plants  of  the  order 
Oleaceas.    Syringa  Ohinensis,  Willdc^ihe  Chinese 
lilac,  is  a  native  of  China  cultivated  in  Europe. 
Syringa  villosa  has  villous  leaves,  and  is  found  in ' 
China  on  mountains  about  Pekin. 

Syringa  emodi,  Wall 


Chanu, .     . 
Ban-phant, 
Ban-dakhur, 
Gnari,   .    . 
Sha&r, .    . 


.    .  Beas. 
.  Ohenab. 

•       »» 
Kanawab. 


Rang-ohul, .    .  Kanawab. 
Karmar,     .    .    .     Bavi. 
Ban-chir,    ...         „ 
Shatri,  Dadla,     .  Sutuej. 
Lolti,  Bang  chul, 
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Elliptical-oblong  leaves,  glaucous  beneath,  at- 
tenuated at  the  be^e,  and  acuminated  at  the  apex, 
with  purple  flowers.  A  native  of  Kunaon,  the 
Panjab  Himalaya  at  7000  to  11,000  feet  up  to  the 
Indus,  and  collected  by  Bellew  at  9000  feet  near 
the  Safed  Koh.  The  wood  is  white  and  close- 
grained,  and  carves  well.  The  leaves  are  eaten 
by  goats. 

Syringa  Persica,  L,  Var,  fi.  S.  ladniata,  Vahl. 
Persian  lilac, .    .    .  Eno.  |  ffiasmln, .    .    .  Kanoba. 

licaves  small,  lanceolate;  flowers  purple.  A 
native  of  Persia,  and  cultivated  in  some  of  the 
gardens  on  the  Kashmir  lake ;  seems  to  be  a  variety 
of  S.  laciniata,  a  small  shrub  from  four  to  six  feet 
high.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  low 
deciduous  shrubs,  and  on  that  account  is  very 
commonly  cultivated.  When  planted  in  pots  and 
forced,  it  may  be  made  to  flower  at  Christmas ; 
but  by  this  process  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  is 
lost.  Of  this  species  also  three  varieties  are  found 
in  English  nurseries,  the  white,  the  cut-leaved, 
and  the  sage-leaved  Persian  lilacs. — Stewart ; 
Eng,  Cyc:  Voigt 

SYRNltlM  INDRANEE,  Devil  Bird.  Sykes. 
Mr.  Blyth  had  some  doubts  about  this  bird.  There 
would  appear  to  be  three  or  four  distinguishable 
races,  the  Ceylon  bird  approximating  most  nearly 
to  that  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula.  The  horror  of 
the  owl's  noctural  scream  was  as  prevident  in  the 
west  as  in  the  east  Ovid  introduces  it  in  his 
Fasti,  L.  vi.  L  139 ;  and  'HbuUus  in  his  Elegies, 
L.  L  E.  6.  But  Pliny,  L  xi.  c.  93,  doubte  as  to 
what  bird  produced  the  sound ;  and  the  details 
of  Ovid's  oescription  do  not  apply  to  an  owL— ' 
lennentj  Ceylon* 

STUD,  properly  Sayyid,  wiUi  the  Mir,  Sharif, 


SyUD  AHMAD  KHAN. 


SZU, 


Shaikh;  Beg,  and  Khan,  are  terms  or  tides  aasamed 
by  Mahammadans  as  their  birthright  Syud 
means  lord,  and  is  taken  by  all  descendants  of 
Ali  and  Fatiina,  but  also  by  the  children  of  the 
other  vives  of  AIL  Ali  had  nine  wires,  by 
whom  he  bad  14  sons  and  18  daughters ;  Ali  and 
Fatima^s  descendants  from  Hasan  and  Hijsain 
being  styled  Hassani  or  Syud  Hassani,  and  Hiis- 
saini  or  Syud  Hiissiiini,  and  those  from  the  other 
wives  Alavi  or  Syud  Alavi.  The  Syud  are  also 
styled  Mir  or  prince,  their  women  are  Saidani,  their 
race  Sadat,  and  the  offspring  of  a  Syud  and  other 
Muhammadan  woman  Sharif  or  noble.  As  a  rule, 
Indian  Syuds  are  quiet,  huuible-minded  men,  not 
distinguished  by  other  qualities  from  the  Shaikhs ; 
they  are  of  Sunni  and  also  of  Shiah  persuasion,  and 
are  met  with  serving  as  soldiers  or  in  civil  avoca- 
tions, or  following  some  religious  duties.  Amongst 
the  women  of  the  Syuds  of  Madras  most  can  read 
the  Arabic  Koran  and  the  Hindustani  books  of 
Bdief  and  Devotion,  but  they  cannot  write.  In 
all  Madras,  there  were  (in  1872)  more  than  1000 
of  this  tribe  of  women,  some  of  them  also  able 
to-  read  Hindustani  story  books  and  could  write 
a  little,  while  a  few  even  knew  the  Persian  Gulis- 
tan,  Bostan,  Anwar-i-Sohaili,  Abul  Fazl,  and 
other  oBual  books  in  Persian,  and  can  even  write 
the  Persian  grammatically,  butthere  are  not  more 
than  10  or  15  such  women  in  all  Madras.  Also 
about  400  or  500  of  them  are  good  needlewomen 
and  embroiderers.  The  Syud  race  of  Barh  in 
Northern  India  furnished  many  persons  of  note 
to  the  co.urts  of  Dehli  from  the  reign  of  Akbar  to 
that  of  Ferokhsir.  They  are  stiU  numerous  in 
Muzaffamagar.  In  Kurachee  and  the  Hyderabad 
district,  the  Syuds  are  landowners  and  ex- 
tensive cultivators,  and  say  they  came  from 
Arabia  and  Persia  about  700  years  ago.  Kaghan 
is  a  long,  narrow  glen,  stretching  upwards  till 
it  nearly  reaches  Chelas;  the  latter  outpost  of 
maharaja  Gulab  Singh*s  kingdom  is  a  barren  de- 
pendency of  Hazara.  It  is  inhabited  by  pastoral 
and  aboriginal  races,  and  was  iziven  by  former 
rulers  in  nefdom  to  a  family  of  Svuds,  who  were 
confirmed  by  the  British.  These  Syuds  exercised 
internal  jurisdiction,  and  sent  certain  members  of 
the  family  in  attendance  on  the  Deputy-Commis- 
sioner of  Hazara,  virtually  as  hostages  for  good 
behaviour.  The  Syuds  were  summoned  to  answer 
numerous  complaints  preferred  by  the  people  of 
Kaghan  ;  they  came,  but  afterwards  fled,  and 
assumed  an  attitude  of  resistance,  and  intrigued 
with  the  Sitana  fanatics  and  with  the  Hasanzai, 
then  hostile  to  the  British.  The  small  principality 
of  Banaganapilly,  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  is  ruled 
by  Syuds. 

Several  Syuds  have  been  distinguished  theolo- 
gians, viz.  Syud  Abd-ul-Kadar,  styled  Pir-i- 
Dastagir ;  Syud  Ahmad,  styled  Kabir,  the 
founder  of  the  Raf ai  community  of  fakirs ;  Syud 
Jalal-ud-Dln,  Bokhari.  Syud  2iain-ul-Abidin,  a 
yenerated  saint. —  Wilson's  Glass, 

SYUD  AHMAD  KHAN,  author  of  the  Jam-i- 
JanL  It  comprises  tables  of  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Timur,  also  the  Syud  and  Afghan 
emperors  of  India,  ending  with  Muhammad 
Bahadur  Shah,  then  ruling  at  DehIL 

SYUD  JAM AL,  author  of  the  Tar-Khan-Nama 
or  Arghun-Nama,  a.d.  1654-55,  giving  a  histoiy 
61  these  two  families.  He  quotedlargely  from  Mir 
Masum's  Tarikh-i-Sind. 


SYUD  MA'SUM  ALI  SHAH  was  named  by 
his  disciples  Ma'bud,  *  the  adored  one,*  a  title  only 
applied  by  orthodox  Muhammailans  to  God  him- 
self. He  was  the  great  Sufi  teacher  of  his  time, 
the  12th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  fir«t 
appearance  of  Ma*sum  Ali  Ma'bud  as  a  pub& 
teacher  occurred  in  Isfahan  (a.u.  1196-99),  bat 
in  consequence  of  the  denunciation  of  tiie  Ulema, 
he  and  his  disciples  had  tbeir  ears  cropped  and 
were  expelled  from  the  city. 

SYUD  SHAH,  ZOOHOOR,  distinguished  hy 
his  wisdom,  piety,  and  austerity  of  life.  He  built, 
of  earth,  a  small  monastery  at  Allahabad,  whick 
still  remains.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  mixadei; 
by  his  prayers  the  most  frightful  chronic  coib- 
plaints  were  immediately  removed,  of  which  as 
instance  is  given  in  respect  to  the  case  of  the 
Governor  of  Allahabad,  Nawab  Oomdat^al-Mii& 
Amir  Khan.  Zoohoor  boasted  of  having  lired 
300  years. 

SYUD  SULTAN  ALI,  ul  Husaini,  ul  Musaii, 
us  Safavi,  a  native  of  Ardabil  in  Azarbaiian,  whs 
travelled  to  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  Ondh.  whils 
Shuja-ud-Dowla  was  reigning.  In  a.d.  1793  be 
undertocjjc  a  history  of  India,  fviam  the  times  of 
Timur  to  the  death  of  the  emperor  Muhammd 
Shah,  and  he  brought  it  down  to  a.d.  1805. 

SZE.  Chin.  A  Buddhist  monastery.— i>r. 
Edkins. 

SZE-CHUEN,  a  large  province  on  the  west  of 
China,  with  Tibet  on  its  west  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Yang-tze-kiang  and  its  affluents ;  chief  town  ChiDg- 
tu.  The  provinces  of  Yunnan,  Kwei-cliu,  and  Ho- 
nau  are  on  its  south.  Gold  is  collected  in  the  sandB 
of  the  rivers  in  Yunnan  and  Sze-chuen,  eqieeiaBy 
from  the  upper  branch  of  the  Yang-tse-kisng, 
called  Kinaha-kiang  or  Golden -sanded  River.  Tk 
largest  amount  is  said  by  Sir  John  Davis  to  cone 
from  li-kiang-fu  near  that  river,  and  from  Yung* 
chang-fu  on  the  borders  of  Burma.  It  is  wrought 
into  personal  ornaments  and  Imobs  for  officsd 
caps,  and  beaten  into  leaf  for  gilding,  bat  is  bok 
used  as  a  coin,  nor  is  much  found  in  the  maiket 
as  bullion.  Silver  also  is  brought  from  Ynnnsa, 
near  the  borders  of  Cochin -China,  and  the  mines 
in  that  regibnmust  be  both  extenkive  and  easlj 
worked  to  afford  such  large  quantities  as  han 
been  exported.  Tavemier  teUs  us  '■  there  ooaes 
gold  from  China,  which  the  Chinese  exchange 
for  the  silver  which  is  brought  them.  For,  priee 
for  price,  they  love  silver  better  than  gold, 
because  they  have  no  silver  mines.  Yet  it  is 
the  coarsest  metal  of  all  the  Asiatic  gold*— 
Williams'  Middle  Kingdom,  p.  144 ;  Tavemia^ 
Travels,  156. 

SZE-MA  TSIEK,  the  father  of  Chinese  histoiy. 

SZU  or  Azes  Scythians.  Hi  is  a  valley  and 
town  in  Central  AJsia,  from  which  Lassen  sup- 
poses the  Szu  Tartars  were  expelled  by  the  Yue- 
tchi  or  White  Huns,  B.C.  150.  The  Szu  Tartan  he 
supposes  to  be  Sac«e,  and  the  Yue-tchi  to  be  the 
Tochari.  After  occupying  Tahia  or  Sogdiana  for 
a  time,  they  are  stated  by  the  Chinese  to  have 
been  driven  thence,  also,  by  the  Yengar,  some 
years  afterwards,  and  to  have  established  them- 
selves in  Kipen,  in  which  name  Lassen  reoegmsas 
the  Kophen  valley  in  the  Kohistan.  Hie  gnat 
Kirghiz  horde  is  adjacent  to  Hi  and  TaifaagalH» 
It  is  under  the  dominion  of  China,  wad  exchanM 
large  quantities  of  cattle  on  the  frontier  foralk 
goods. 
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T.  The  alphabets  of  the  Arabic,  Penian,  Urdu, 
Sanskrit,  Hindi,  Mahrati,  Gujerati,  Bengali, 
Uriya,  Tcluga,  Kamatica,  Tamil,  and  MaleaUun, 
all  contain  letters  with  the  sound  of  the  English 
letter  t ;  and  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Urda  each 
have  two  letters  with  the  power  of  the  English 
letters  th.  This  letter  of  the  English  alplmbet 
has,  in  Eoglish,  but  one  sound,  as  in  tan,  ten, 
tin,  tone,  tun,  tyne ;  but  in  combination  with 
the  English  letter  h,  it  assumes  two  compound 
sounds,  a  softer  one,  as  in  than,  thus,  then ; 
and  a  harder  sound,  as  in  thicken,  thief,  thong, 
thrall,  thumb,  and  thwart.  Th,  with  the  sound 
of  the  English  letter  as  in  thief,  and  of  the 
Greek  letter  theta,  occurs  in  Telugu,  Uriya,  and 
Kamatica,  but  this  sound  is  not  frequent  in 
other  of  the  eastern  tongues,  though  a  t  with 
the  aspirated  h  occurs  in  most  of  them,  in  which 
fa  has  the  sound  of  an  aspirate,  pronounced  after 
the  t,  and  should  be  written  t'h,  and  pronounced 
hatt'hiar. 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  Ghaldsean 
transformation  of  the  sh  or  s  into  t,  and  the 
following  may  be  adduced : — Hebrew,  Shekel,  to 
weigh,  ^oomes  Tekel  in  Chaldee ;  Heb.,  Sheber, 
to  break,— Cbald.,  Teber;  Heb.,  Seraphim, — 
Chald.,  Teraphim,  the  Babylonian  counterfeit  of 
the  diyine  Cherubim  or  Seraphim ;  Arab.,  Snp- 

f^bon,  a  serpent, — Chald.,  Tuphon  or  Typhon. 
n  Egypt,  the  s  frequently  passed  into  t.  Thus 
we  reaa  in  Bunsen,  *  Tet,  who  is  also  called  Set,* 
and  many  other  similar  examples.  The  Turanian 
tongues  also  alter  the  s  to  t,  and  thus  sir-band 
or  head-band  becomes  turband,  and  saTX>osh, 
a  head-covering,  becomes  in  Egypt  tarbosh,  as 
the  Arabs  have  no  letter  p. 

TAALIM  KHANA,  the  gymnasium  of  India, 
—one  in  almost  every  town.  The  Sindi  are  very 
fond  of  wrestling,  but  the  Malla  or  wrestlers  of 
Sind  are,  generally  speaking,  African  blacks.  In 
Sind  wrestling  it  is  not  necessary,  as  in  India, 
to  throw  the  adversary  on  his  back. — BurL  Scinde. 

TABAKAT-i-AKBAftl,  by  Nizam -ud- Din 
Hervi,  is  a  history  of  the  Muharomadan  kings 
down  to  the  37th  year  of  Akbar's  reign ;  it  is  a 
historical  work  of  sreat  merit. 

TABAKHIR.  Hind;  A  mineral  medicinal 
substance,  not  to  be  confounded  wiih  tabashir, 
the  si  lex  from  the  bamboo,  from  which  it  is  quite 
distinct. — Powell,  p.  99. 

TABAL,  according  to  Muhammadans,  the  man 
who  made  the  first  sword,  the  Tubal-Cain  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures. 

TABANID^,  a  family  of  insects.  Among  its 
species  is  the  zimb  of  Abyssinia,  the  very  sound 
of  whose  dreaded  hum  sends  the  herds  from  their 
pastures,  and  makes  them  run  wildly  about,  till 
they  drop  with  fatigue,  fright,  and  hunger.  In 
the  southern  portion  of  the  same  continent,  and 


■      »  ■  - 

the  wild  game  of  the  country,  the  btiffalo,  giraffe, 
antelope,  and  zebra,  which  roam  by  millions  ovet 
the  same  plains. — Gosse^s  Natural  History ^p,  110. 

TABAQ.  Hind.  A  tray.  Mewa-ka-tabaq,  of 
fruit-tray.    Phool-ka-tabaq,  flower  or  fairy  tray. 

TABARI,  the  Livy  of  the  Arabians,  the  very 
parent  of  their  history ;  but,  as  far  as  Ouseley 
could  find  by  inquiry,  given  over  for  lost  in 
Arabic.  His  name  was  Abu  Jafar  Muhammad. — 
Owtelerfs  Travels^  i.  86.    See  Tarikh-i-Tabari. 

TABAR-i-ALAM,  a  Mubammadan  saint  in 
whose  name  they  perform  urns. 

TABASHIR.    Arab. 


Baoslochun,  Bansk,  Beno. 
Wa-tai-ga>kjoak,     BORM. 
Ghuh-hwang,  .    .    Ohin. 
T'ien^chuh-hwuig,        „ 
Chu'kaa,     ...        „ 
Tabaohir,    .     Fb.,  Turk. 

A  siliceous  concretion 


species. 

than  the  house-fly,  reigns  over  certain  districts, 
attacking  the  domestic  animals.  Its  bite  is 
certain  death  to  the  ox,  horse,  and  dog,  yet, 
strange  to  say,  it  produces  no  serious  incon- 
venience to  the  human  body,  nor  apparently  to 


Tabaschir,  .  .  .  QsR. 
Dunloohan,  .  .  HiND. 
Tivakahera,  .  .  Sanbk. 
OonamakUyUnalie,  SiNOB. 
Mnnjil^uppn,  .  .  Tam. 
Veduru  uppu,  .    .      Tel. 

found  in  the  joints  of 
the  female  bamboo.  It  is  partly  soluble  in  water, 
bluish  white,  concrete,  adhesive  to  the  tongue.  It 
is  composed  of  silica,  90  5 ;  potash,  I'l ;  peroxide 
of  iron,  6*9 ;  alumina,  0*4  per  cent.  The  rersiaiis 
deem  it  tonic  and  aphrodisiac,  the  Arabs  suppose 
it  to  be  astringent ;  but  from  its  com{)OBition  we 
arc  warranted  in  supposing  it  to  be  entirely  inert. 
It  resists  acids,  is  mdestructible  by  fire,  and 
forms,  on  being  fused  with  alkalies,  a  sort  of 

flass.  It  is  much  esteemed  by  the  Hindus, 
^ersians,  and  Arabs  as  a  powerful  tonic,  and  is 
said  by  them  to  have  great  efiicacy  in  internal 
bnuses.  It  readily  imbibes  all  the  volatile  and 
fat  oils,  which  produce  an  opacity.  If  the  oils 
be  tinted  with  acetate  of  copper,  anchusa  root, 
beech-nut,  sulphuric  acid,  or  malic  acid,  the 
tabashir  assumes  respectively  the  colours  of  the 
emerald,  ruby,  chrysooeryl,  pmk  topaz,  and  Brazil- 
ian topaz.  Mr.  W.  Lange  hss  ascertained  that 
the  sihcium  in  the  sap  of  plants  exists  exclusively 
ss  a  hydrate  of  silicic  acid  in  very  dilute  solution. 
A  similar  substance  has  been  found  in  jungle 
ffrass.  In  Aimir  it  is  used  as  an  aphrodisiac,  and 
m  ffenend  deoility.  One  massa  is  the  dose,  and 
it  IS  sold  at  two  tolas  for  one  rupee. — Jameson, 
Ed.  Jour.,  1820,  ii.  p.  97;  Smith,  M.C.C; 
Faulkner;  O^Sh,;  Mason,  Gen.  Med.  Top,; 
Thomson*s  Hec,  of  Gen,  Sc,  viii.  p.  182. 

TABAT  MAKUS,  the  chapter  of  the  Koran 
read  backwards. 

TABAYLA  DOLCE,  syn.  of  Eupliorbia  bal- 
samifera ;  its  sap  resembles  fresh  milx. 

TABERNiGMONTANA,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Apocynacese, 
found  in  the  W.  Indies,  S.  America,  Australia, 
India,  and  tropical  A^ia.  The  flowers  of  many 
species  are  very  sweet-scented,  and  the  double- 
flowered  variety  of  T.  coronaria  is  very  ornamental, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  common  species  in  Indian 
gardens.  The  deep- red  pulp  surrounding  the 
seeds  of  this  species  appears  capable  of  yielding 
a  beautiful  colour.  The  cream-like  sap  of  T. 
utilis,  the  milk -tree  or  Hya  of  Demerara,  is  said 
to  be  very  nourishing.    Other  species  are  em- 


qvi^  as  fornudjAile,  is  the  dreaded  tsetse,  like  the      ,    ^^  medicinally.    'Re  sap  of  T.  persicariafolia 
zimb,  one  of  Ae  Tabanid«   though  a  different    ^  /omiidered  a  poison  in  Mauritius. 
This  insect,  which  is  scarcely  larger 


poison 

Tabemsemontana  coronaria,  R,  Br. 
T.  divaricata,  B,  Br,  \     N.  divaricatum,  Linn* 

Kerium  coronarium,  Ai^. 


Wax  flower  plant,  Bko. 
Farkitaggar,  .  .  Hikd. 
Nsndier  vatam,   Malbal. 


Ohandi  tagarapti,    .  TSL. 
Nandi  vazdhana  chetta, ,, 
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TABIB. 


TABUT. 


This  ornamental  shrub  is  oultivated  m  flower 
wdena ;  the  flowers  are  f  ra^^rant  daring  the  nieht 
Dark  Bbining  leaves,  flowers  generaUy  double, 
colour  pure  white,  resembling  wax,  having  a  faint, 
pleasant  smelL  The  foliage  beautifully  contrasts 
with  its  large  blue-white  double  flowers,  which 
are  often  called  wax  flowers.  The  wax  flower 
of  Bengal  is  a  trailing  creeper,  Hoya  camosa. 
Farkitaggar  is  the  single  variety,  and  barra- 
tagar  the  double-flowered.  It  is  propagated  by 
cuttings. 

Tabimnmontana  crispa,  Roxh. 
T.  altemifolia,  Linn,  |  KorutapaU,    .    Malkal. 

This  shrub  grows  on  the  coasts  of  Peninsular 
India,  and  is  employed  in  medicine. 

Tabenuemontana  dichotoma,  Boxb, 
Oerbera  manghM,  Linn,     |  l\iUiighas  koteacens,  Airm. 
Forbidden  fruit,     .    Eho.  j  Diwi-kaduru-gau,  Singh. 

This  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  very  common  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  island.  Kaduru  signifies 
forbidden,  and  Diwi,  timers.  It  thrives  in  a  low 
situation,  with  a  light  mixed  soil. 

Tabemeemontana  persicarisefoUa,  Roxh,  A 
straight,  middling-sized  tree ;  the  tree  is  sacred, 
and  the  scented  wood  is  used  in  incense. 

Tabemtsmontana  recurva,  Roxh,,  Tau-sa-lap, 
BuRM.,  is  a  low  shrub,  indigenous  about  Mom- 
mein,  remarkable  for  its  recurved  peduncles  and 
fragrant  flowers. — Roxh, ;  Genl,  Med,  Top.  p.  186  ; 
Mason;  W,  Ic;  Thw,;  Voigt;  Gamble ;  Bed- 
dome;  Book  of  Trees ;  RiddelL 

TABIB.  Pers.  a  physician.  Tababat  medi- 
cine. 

TABIK  TUAN,  the  Malay  salutotion  to  a 
European,  meaning  I  salute  you,  sir. 

TABKATIA.  Hind.  Muhanunadan  religious 
mendicants,  followers  of  Shah  Madar.  They  dress 
in  black,  wear  a  chain  round  their  ankles,  and 
carry  a  small  drum.  They  sometimes  lead  about 
monkeys  and  bears  for  show. 

TABLA«  Arab.  A  kettle-drum.  These  are 
in  pairs,  and  one  is  called  Agaura,  a  couple  of 
drums,  played  upon  at  the  same  tune,  one  with 
each  hand.  Tabal,  large  drum,  used  in  the  field 
of  battle. 

TABLE  BAY,  lat.  88^  64'  S.,  and  long.  18** 
25'  E.,  leading  to  Gape  Town  at  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope,  is  overlooked  by  Table  Mountain. 

TABLuNG,  a  rude  pagan  tribe  in  the  hills  of 
Assam,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Mikir  and 
Cachar. 

TABOO  or  Tabu,  in  the  ishmds  of  the  Pacific, 
a  ceremony  to  render  articles  and  days  sacred 
and  protected.  In  some  places  patches  of  leaves 
are  tied  round  the  trees  6  or  7  feet  from  the 
ground,  to  indicate  that  it  is  private  property. 
Taboo  of  the  Polynesian  Islands  is  known  in  the 
Archipelago  as  Pomali,  and  in  Madagascar  as 
Kiady,  which  is  there  a  tuft  of  grass  on  the 
summit  of  an  erect  pole.  Of  the  ^tabu  days^  in 
the  South  Se&  Islands,  flllis  the  missionaiy  says : 
— *•  Except  those  whose  attendance  is  required  at 
the  temples,  no  individual  is  to  be  seen  out  of 
doors.^  Again,  ^If  any  one  made  a  noise  on  a 
tabu  day,  he  must  die.' — Montgomery,  L  p.  82 ; 
PescheL 

TABOR,  a  mountain  of  Syria,  in  Palestine, 
about  midway  between  Nazareth  and  Tiberias. 
It  18  almost  insulated,  and  overtops  all  the  neigh- 
bouring summits.  The  Christians  consider  I^bor 
a  holy  place,  in  honour  of  the  transfiguration ; 


but  the  Latins  and  Greeks  are  at  varianoe  as  to 
the  exact  spot     In  ascending  the  hill,  on  the 
right  hand,  looking  into  the  ^lun  of  Eadraeloii, 
stands  a  little  viUage,  called  Deborah  by  the 
natives,  in  which,  say  the  legenda,  Jael   alev 
Sisera.     The  view  from  Mount  Tabor  is  magnifi- 
cent, and  comprises  pkces  of  the  greatest  interest; 
the     hills    of     Gilboa    and    SawiAjn^^^     moanti 
Hermon  and  Carmel,  the  plains  of  Galilee  aad 
Esdraelon,    the    Jordan   and   the    Kishon,    the 
Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  MediterraneaiL,  are  all 
discernible.     On  the  anniversary  of  the  traia- 
figuration,  mass  is  performed  at,  and  a  greit 
procession  led  to,  the  altars  set  up  where  tiie 
three  tabernacles  were  made.     They  are  in  a 
vault  underground. — Skinner's  Journey,  i.  p.  130L 
TAB  RI YER  is  only  partly  in  Khozistan,  nesr 
Beibahem,  there  of  considerable  size ;  it  preaerm 
a  western  course  as  far  as  Indian,  a  town  of  aboot 
4000  inhabitants;   up  to  which,  when  ^«*^twl*^^ 
by  Lieut.  Whitelock,  of  Uie  Indian  navy,  in  18^ 
it  was  found  to  be  navigable  for  boats  ol  20  tool 
From  hence  the  river  inclines  more  soathwiid, 
and  has  a  tortuous  course  through  an  alluvial  mH 
to  the  Persian  Gulf;   an  ext^isive  popolatifli 
have  their  dwelling  on  iU  banks.     A  little  wtj 
northward  of  the  city  of  Shuster,  at  the  bifuic- 
ation  of  the  river  Karum,  is  the  famous  reaerroir 
called  Shadarwan,  with  the  bridge  of  Shapor, 
and  several  deep  and  fine  kanat. 

TABREEZ  or  Tauris,  in  lat  SS""  5'  lO'  N.,  and 
long,  i?""  17'  46"  E.,  is  4500  feet  above  the  sea 
It  stands  in  a  beautiful  plain,  and  in  tke  mi^ 
of  a  forest  of  orchards  covering  an  oypni^tf  of 
country  which  has  been  estimated  at  SO  naim 
in  circuit.  It  is  the  diief  town  of  the  Peniaa 
province  of  Azerbijan,  has  narrow  streets,  niA 
houses  of  a  single  storey.  Its  present  popolatiflB 
has  been  estimated  at  80,000.  It  stands,  hov- 
ever,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Persian  empire,  aad 
has  been  terribly  exposed  to  the  attacks  ol  wild 
frontier  tribes.  In  addition  to  tiiis,  earthqnaka 
have  repeatedly  shattered  it.  Water  is  acsiea 
Turkish  is  the  language  q>oken.  Zobeida,  wife 
of  Harun-ur-Rashid,  greatly  beautified  it.  Ii 
A.D.  858,  and  again  in  1041,  it  was  destroyed  If 
earthcjiuakes.  In  1892  Timur  took  and  sacked  it, 
and  since  then  it  has  repeatedly  changed  haadi 
between  the  Turkoman,  Turks,  Persians,  aai 
Russians.  In  Ptolemv's  Geogiaphy  Tabxeea  ii 
written  Gabris,  a  mistake  of  the  ganuna  for  the 
tau.  The  European  geographer  D^AnviUe  s^ 
poses  it  to  be  identi^  witn  Ganaoa  or  Gaok, 
the  capital  of  Atropatene,  a  pari  of  Media,  m 
called  from  Atropates,  who,  «ter  the  death  of 
Alexander,  made  himself  independent.  Hnlaka, 
grandson  of  Chengiz  Khan,  made  it  the  capiftid 
of  Persia.— ifac6rr.  iv.  p.  579 ;  P^nfer's  2V.  L  n 
220 ;  Mignan*8  TV.  p.  338  ;  Outeky's  Tr,  p,  15L 
TABUT,  also  Tazia,  in  India  the  represantattoa 
of  a  tomb  at  the  Maharram  festival;  a  bier  ia 
the  shape  of  a  mausoleum,  intended  to  rgprcacst 
the  one  at  Karballa,  erected  over  the  reouuns  cf 
Hosain.  It  consists  of  a  bamboo  framework,  tiie 
interstices  being  filled  up  with  a  nicely  dipped 
network  of  paper,  often  pasted  on  micsLMt 
every  variety  d  materials  is  essayed,  tom  the 

Surest  silver  to  ivory,  ebony,  sandal-wood*  esdbi^ 
own  to  bamboo,  alao  wax  and  bangles*    WHUs 
it  are  placed  alams  or  flags  to  reprssent 
of  Hasan  and  Husain. — Hirkkti. 
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TACAMAHACA. 


TAGAL. 


TACAMAHACA,  a  resin  obtained  in 
America,  Bourbon,  and  the  E.  Indies.  Tbat  of 
iourbon  and  India  is  produced  from  Calophyllum 
alaba )  portions  of  tnis  resin  are  obtained  from 
Slaphrium  tomentosum,  Canarium  commune, 
ragaia  octandra,  and  likewise  it  is  sunposed 
rom  Populus  balsamifera.  It  is  imported  from 
America  in  large  oblong  masses  -wrapped  in  flag 
eaves.  It  is  of  a  lieht-brown  colour,  very 
witde,  and  easily  melted.  When  pure  it  has  an 
kTomatic  smell,  between  that  of  lavender  and 
nufl^ ;  and  dissolves  completely  in  alcohol,  water 
laving  no  action  on  it  Calophyllum  calaba  is 
i  native  of  Travancore.  It  is  yeUow,  translucent, 
ulhesive,  of  acrid  taste,  and  pleasant  aromatic 
oneU. — ThofMorCs  Chemistry  $  Pqulkner;  O^Sh. 

TACCACEJB,  a  natural  ord^  of  perennial 
lerbs,  with  large  tuberous  roots.  Several  species 
prow  in  the  £.  Indies  and  the  Archipelago,  T. 
sristata,  inteffrifolia,  Iffivis,  montana,  Kafflesiana, 
naculata,  and  Brownei. 

TACCA  PINNATIFIDA.    Lim.  Salep  Tacca. 
Taoea  pinnaiif  olia,  Owrtn, 
Hojtk    •    .    .    ofBANBA.    Stinuift,    .    .    .     Saivbk. 


rouk-ia.  .  •  .  BUBM. 
raooaliker,  .  .  Malat. 
I^ianay  kalanga,  Malbal. 


Kara-ohime, .  •  •  Tao. 
Kara  kamay,  .  •  Tam. 
Kanda,  Chunda,    •    Tel. 


In  the  Moluccas,  Otaheite,  and  other  Society 
[glands,  they  make  of  the  meal  of  the  root  a 
lounsbing  gelatinous  cake,  like  that  made  of 
nlep.  It  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of 
hcrimony,  and  requires  frequent  washing  in  cold 
irater  previous  to  its  being  dressed.  Dr.  Harris 
n  1800  introduced  it  into  Calcutta.  In  Travan- 
3ore,  where  this  root  grows  to  a  very  large  size, 
t  is  much  eaten  by-  the  natives,  who  mix  a 
lufficient  portion  of  some  agreeable  acid  with  it 
Ay  subdue  its  natural  pungency. — Roxb,  ii  p.  172 ; 
Vowt;  Ainslie. 

l^CH  YPETES  AQUILA,  the  Attagen  aquilus, 
Ltnn.,  or  frigate  bird,  also  called  the  sea-hawk, 
ilflo  man-of-war  bird,  and  the  boatswain,  has 
ihort  feet,  and  cannot  swim  or  dive.  It  is 
ntermediate  between  the  predaceoossea  and  land 
oirds,  and  makes  other  fishing  birds  abandon 
Lheir  prey.  It  is  of  great  endurance,  takes  great 
Ughts,  rising  to  great  heights  in  the  air.  It 
ranges  through  all  tropical  seas,  and  hovers  over 
bbe  tropical  waters.  It  has  been  seen  400  lesgnes 
from  land,  and  yet  is  said  to  return  to  land  every 
night  Its  expanded  pillions  measure  14  feet 
From  end  to  encL — Bennett, 

TAOLABOi  of  the  Philippines,  a  gigantic 
oyster.    Its  shell  is  used  as  a  font  in  churches. 

TAD.  Hind.  A  broad  silver  ring  worn  on 
bhe  u^per  arm. 

TADHAT...  HiMD.,  Sind.  Preparations  of  bhang, 
poppyj  seeds,  and  other  similar  articles,  drunk 
during  the  hot  weather,  and  believed  to  be  cooling. 

TiI)MOR  or  Palmyra,  a  ruined  city,  known 
bo  the  Bedouins  as  Sulaymania.  It  is  three  days' 
{oumey  from  the  Euphrates.   It  attained  to  great 

E*  idonr  from  its  position,  being  for  centuries  a 
t  {or  the  merchandise  brou^t  from  the  East 
«  and  np  the  Persian  Gufi,  and  which  was 
forwarded  from  Tadmor  into  Phoenicia  and  Asja 
Minor.  Solomon  took  this  town  under  his  pro- 
teoti(«i  erected  some  fortifications  for  its  defence, 
and  gave  it  a  garrison  of  his  soldiers.  During 
the  reign  of  Mark  Antony,  its  inhabitants  were 
noted  lor  their  riches  and  their  oommeroe  with 


the  east  Pliny  notices  it  as  a  fertile  oasis  in 
the  desert.  It  is  837  miles  distant  from  Seleucia 
on  the  Tigris,  203  from  the  sea,  and  176  from 
Damssous.  The  city  attained  to  its  greatesjb 
grandeur  under  the  rule  of  Odenatus  and  Zenobia, 
but  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  emperor 
Aurelian,  and  Zenobia  was  led  captive  to  Home, 
where  she  formed  part  of  the  display  in  his 
triumph. 

Zenobia,  widow  of  Odenatus,  had  been  per- 
mittted  by  Gallienus  to  participate  in  the  title 
of  Augustus,  and  had  extended  her  sway  over 
the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 
The  army  of  Aurelian  encountered  the  forces  of 
Zenobia  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  not  far 
from  Antioch,  aud  drove  the  Palmyrenes  from 
their  position.  They  retreated  to  Edeasa,  where 
they  were  a  second  time  defeated  in  a  bloody 
battle,  and  compelled  to  fall  back  on  Pidmyra, 
followed  by  Aurelian,  who  invested  the  city. 
Zenobia .  was  taken  prisoner  in  attempting  to 
escape  into  Persia,  and,  after  a  long  defence, 
Palmyra  fell.  Aurelian  then  set  out  on  his  return 
to  Italy,  and  had  reached  Byzantium  when  tidings 
overtook  him  that  the  Palmyrenes  had  revolted, 
murdered  the  governor  and  itoman  garrison,  and 
proclaimed  a  relation  of  Zenobia  Augustus.  He 
immediately  turned  back  to  Palmyra,  which  he 
entered  unopposed,  massacred  the  whole  popu- 
lation, and  razed  the  city  to  the  ground,  leavmg 
orders,  however,  to  restore  the  temple  of  the  sun, 
which  had  been  pillaged  by  the  soldiers.  Whil^ 
vet  in  Mesopotamia,  it  became  known  that  Egypt 
had  risen  in  rebellion,  and  Aurelian  hastened  to 
Alexandria,  put  the  usurper  Firmus  to  death,  and 
then  returned  to  Rome.  The  temple  of  the  sun  at 
Tadmor  is  on  a  grander  scale  than  that  at  Balbec. 

TADPATRI,  a  town  in  the  Bellary  district  of 
the  Madras  Presidency,  built  about  the  15th 
century.  It  contains  a  pagoda  dedicated  to 
Rama,  and  anotiier  to  Chinturaya,  both  of  them 
daborately  decorated  with  sculptures  representinff 
the  legendary  histories  of  Rama,  Elrishna,  and 
others. 

TAEL,  a  ooin  of  China,  value  about  forty 
pence ;  100  or  110  go  to  a  dollar.  Also  a  weight 
=  li  ounce.  The  tsau-ping  ranges  from  94  tael 
4  mace  to  106  tael  i  maoe. 

T^NIS  BLECHNOIDES,  the  tapeworm  fern 
of  Tenasserim,  so  called  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  line  of  son  to  a  tapeworm. — Mason, 

TAE-PING,  native  Chinese,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Tartar  ruling  race. 

TAE-TAN.  Chin.  The  altar  of  burnt- 
offering. 

TAFL.  When  Arabs  wish  to  cool  the  skin  after 
a  journey,  they  wash  with  a  kind  of  clay  called 
tafl,  or  with  a  thin  paste  of  henna,  and  then 
anoint  the  body  with  oil  or  butter. — Burton^s 
Mecca^  i.  p.  255. 

TAFSIR.  Ahab.  Ihn-ut-Tafsir,  or  the  expo- 
sition of  the  Koran.  Several  Tafsir  are  known 
aU  over  the  modem  world.  The  smaller  one  is 
called  Jalalani,  or  the  two  Jalal,  i,e,  the  joint 
work  of  Jalal-us-Siyuti  and  Jalal-ul-Mahalli,  and 
fills  two  stout  volumes  octavo.  The  larger  is 
the  exposition  of  Al  Baizawi,  which  is  supposed 
to  contain  the  whole  subject  Some  few  oivines 
read  Al  Khazin.-— £tiWon'«  Mecca^  i,  p.  156. 

TAGAL.  dry  rioe  cultivation,  equivalent  to  the 
Malay  muah. 
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TAGALA,  a  language  of  Luzon  islands  lake.    Thrice  during  his  reign  he  changed  lua 

TA6ARA  is  mentioned  in  the  Periplus  as  a  capital  from  Dehli  to  Deociri,  to  which  he  gaTe 

Tery  great  city  about  ten  days*  journey  to  the  east  the  name  of   Dowlatabad,  and  compeUed    tlie 

of  saroachf  producing  ordinary  linen.    Its  site  is  people  to  remoye.    Ibn  Batuta  Tisiiea  hk  eoort 
now  unknown,  but  it  oecame  the  capital  of  a  line  '  a.d.  1841.    At  the  close  of  the  14th  oenturj, 

of  kings  of  the  Rajput  family  of  Silar,  with  whom  during  the  minority  of  Mahmnd,  the  last  Tafffaalaq 

the  rtuer  of  Kalian,  near  Bombay,  in  the  11th  king,  Gujerat,  Malwa,  and  Jnanpnr  pro<£uined 


century,  and  of  Parnala,  near  Kolhapur,  in  the 
12th,  were  proud  to  boast  of  their  connection. — 
Elphin.  p.  228. 

TAGETES  ERECTA.  Genda,  Hind.  The  mari- 
gold. Its  handsome  yellow  flower  is  used  by  the 
Hindus  in  making  garlands  to  decorate  their  idols, 


their  independence,  the  last  kingdom  bnng  the 
Ganges  country  from  Bengal  to  the  centra  of 
Oudb.  After  the  invasion  of  Timur  (a.d.  1898), 
other  provinces  threw  off  the  yoke,  anid  tlie  tens- 
tory  of  Dehli  was  reduced  to  a  few  milea  near 
the  capital.  New  Dehli  is  still  known  to  the 
as 


and  it  may  be  seen  on  the  gates  of  churches  and  >  people    as   Taghalaqabad.  —  Elphinstone^s  India^ 

houses  of  Europeans  at  Christmas  and  New  Year's    pp.  850-414 ;  Tr,  of  a  Hindu,  u.  p.  214. 

day.     IVigetes  lucida,  ihe  African  marigold,  is  !      TAGHALLA.      Pers.    A   difficult    gune  oa 

common  in  aUIndian  gardens,  and  readily  grown    *- ^''^'-     '"''- " '""  — "  -  -  ^-Vr  _.^.  »_ 

from  seed. 

TAGETES  PATULA,    Linn. 

0«iida Benq.  I  Gal-jafftri,      HiND.,  PerS. 

French  marigold,       Sno.  |  Banti  ohettu, .    .    .    TtL. 

This  marigold  is  grown  in  most  of  the  gardens 
of  India,  and  the  flower  is  worn  by  Hindu  women 
in  their  hair. — Gen.  Med,  Top, ;  Thomson's  Records 
of  Gen.  Science,  ix.  p.  808 ;  RiddelL 

TAGHALAQ,  a  dynasty  that  ruled  in  India 
from  A.D.  1821  to  1412.  Juna  Khan,  who  took 
the  title  of  Muhammad  Taghalaq,  ruled  from  a.d. 
1826  (A.H.  725)  to  A.D.  20th  March  1851  (a.h. 
752).  His  father,  Ghaias-ud-Diu  Taghalaq,  was 
killed  by  the  fall  of  a  wooden  pavilion  which 
Juna  Khan  had  erected.  Juna  Khan  was  the 
most  eloquent  and  accomplished  prince  of  his  age. 
He  was  regular  in  his  devotions,  and  conformed 
in  his  private  life  to  all  the  moral  precepts  of  his 
religion.  In  war  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
gallantry  and  personal  activity.  He  established 
hospitals  and  almshouses  on  a  liberal  scale,  and 
distributed  gifts  and  pensions  to  his  friends  and 
to  men  of  learning  with  a  profusion  never  before 
equalled.  But  his  whole  life  was  passed  in  the 
pursuit  of  visionary  schemes,  and  with  a  total  dis- 
regard of  the  sufferings  of  his  subjects. 

He  bought  off  an  army  of  Moghuls,  under 
Timurshin  Khan,  by  an  immense  contribution ; 
he  completed  the  reduction  of  the  Dekhan ;  he 
resolvea  to  conquer  Persia,  but  his  immense  army 
dissolved  for  want  of  pay,  and  carried  pillage  and 
ruin  to  every  quarter.  He  assembled  100,000 
men  to  conquer  China,  but  when  they  had  crossed 
through  the  Himalaya,  they  were  met  by  a  great 
army  of  Chinese,  and  scarcely  a  man  returned. 
He  tried  to  introduce  paper  money  with  copper 
tokens,  but  it  failed.  More  than  once  he  moved 
out  his  army  over  a  great  tract,  as  if  for  a  hunt, 
and  ordered  it  to  close  in  to  the  centre,  and  all 
^vithin  were  slaughtered  like  wild  beasts.  His 
nephew  Muhammad,  governing  in  Malwa,  re- 
belled, but  was  pursued  into  the  Dekhan,  taken, 
and  flayed  alive.  Malik  Bahram,  his  father^s 
friend,  rebelled  in  the  Pan  jab,  but  was  defeated 
and  slain.  Bengal  and  the  Coromandel  coast 
revolted,  and  were  never  again  subdued.  His 
army  was  attacked  by  a  pestilence  at  Warangal. 
The  Hindu  kingdoms  of  Karnata  and  Telingana 
were  re-established,  a.d.  1844  (a.h.  744),  and  the 
governor  of  Sambal,  he  of  Beder,  also  a  Mogfanl 
chief,  and  others  in  the  Dekhan  and  Gujerat,  re- 
belled. He  at  length  died  at  Tatta,  on  tbd  Indus, 
A.D.  20th  March  1851  (a.h.  21  Maharram  752).  His 
tomb  stands  by  itself,  surrounded  by  an  artificial 


horseback.  When  at  full  gallop,  a  tmall  stid 
thrown  in  advance  on  the  ground  in  each  a 
manner  that  after  several  rebounds  it  riaes  to  the 
off  side  of  the  horse,  and  is  recaught. 

TAGHAR.  Pers.,  Turk.  A  large  sack,  of 
which  horsemen  carry  a  pair,  slung  over  the  hone, 
to  contain  provender.  According  to  Titnkowski, 
it  contaiQs  about  4  poods,  or  140  pou2i<l9  of  flew. 
— Meninski;  Yule^  Cathay,  L  p.  158.  •    - 

TA^OUNG,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Bor- 
mese  empire. 

TAGOW,  a  valley  in  the  Kohistan  of  Kabul, 
now  held  by  the  Safi,  an  Afghan  tribe.  In  ooe- 
tains  many  ancient  remains,  and  numerous  ooias 
have  been  found  in  them.     See  Kohistan. 

TAHBAND.  Himd.  A  loongee,  an  article  of 
dress ;  a  cloth  worn  on  the  loins ;  literally  kvwtr. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  sheet  tied  round  the  vwt 
and  covering  the  legs. 

TAHFAT-ul.MAJAHIDIN,  written  by  Shaikh 
Zain-ul-Abidin,  gives  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Portuguese  against  the  Muhammadaai 
from  A.D.  1498  to  1583. 

TAHIR,  the  principal  supporter  of  Mammi,  soi 
of  Harun-ur-Rashid,  in  his  claims  to  the  khalifst 
against  his  brother  Amin.  The  Tahir  dyoaa^  ii 
known  as  the  Tahiridi ;  they  ruled  in  Khonan 
from  A.H.  205  (a.d.  820-821)  to  a.h.  248  (jl& 
862-868).  Abdalkh,  a.d.  830,  had  Kerman,  Sal- 
tan, Herat,  and  Kabul  under  his  sway.  Tahir  re* 
mained  in  Khorasau  virtually  independent  uafl 
they  were  deposed  by  the  Sofarides. 

TAHITI,  the  Otaheite  of  Captain  Cook,  is  ^ 
largest  of  the  six  Georgian  islands.  Of  all  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  it  is  second  only  to  Oaha 
of  the  Sandwich  groupw  Twenty-fonr  varieties  of 
the  bread-fruit  tree  grow  in  the  island.  The 
Tahili  is  one  of  the  insignia  borne  bv  men  of  raak. 

TAH-KHANA.  Hind.,  Pers.  *An  apartaieiit 
under  ground  or  not  exposed  to  the  sun. 

TAilLIL.  Arab.  Repetition  of  the  Mnfaaia- 
madan  creed.    See  Takbir. 

TAHLIL,  a  shrill  noise  nuule  by  the  women  of 
Arabia.  It  is  a  combined  motion  of  the  tongoe, 
throat,  and  hand  vibrated  rapidly  over  the  nKmth. 
When  an  Arab  or  a  Kurd  hears  Uie  tahUl,  he 
almost  loses  his  senses  through  excttement.  It  m 
like  a  very  quick  repetition  ^  the  woid  ^  (or  lei, 
lei,  Id,  lei).  Between  Kaserun  and  Buabahr,  the 
women,  chiefly  of  Arab  descent,  use  it  to  weloosae 
a  stranger  as  an  expression  of  joy;  they  ose  H 
also  during  the  mournful  ceremony  of  a  f^mendL 
^Ousele^s  Tr.  i.  310 ;  Layard,  Ninewek,  1 120L 

TAH8IL.  Hnn>.  A  revenue  mbdhriaioii  ef  * 
distriet  presided  over  by  a  tahsiidar, 
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daty  is  to  collect  reyenue,  etc.,  but  who,  in  the 
Panjab,  is  vested  with  civil  and  magisterial  powers ; 
also  the  office  or  building  in  which  the  business  of 
a  tahsildar  is  transacted.  Tahsildar,  a  sub-collector 
or  officer  in  charge  of  a  tahsil. 

TAI.     Tam.    The  10th  Tamil  month  (January 
— February). 

TAI,  a  highly-esteemed  fish  of  Japanese  seas. 
TAI,  a  powerful  and  ancient  Bedouin  tribe  near 
Mosul.  Tliey  came  from  Yemen  to  the  Tigris. 
They  are  rich  in  live  stock,  and  sell  their  wool  at 
Mosul.  Hatiioi,  an  Arab  shaikh  of  this  tribe, 
is  famed  for  his  generosity.  He  lived  before 
Mahomed,  but  his  son  Adi  accepted  Mahomed, 
and  became  one  of  the  Companions.  It  is  related 
of  Hatim  that  the  Greek  emperor  sent  a  person 
to  ask  Hatim  for  a  famous  horse.  Unaware  of 
the  object  of  the  visit,  Hatim,  to  do  his  guest 
honour,  had  slaughtered  that  very  horse. 

TAI,  the  Ahom  language  of  the  Tai  family,  the 
old  conquerors  of  the  valley  of  Assam.  It  is  now 
spoken  only  by  a  few  priests. — CttsL    See  Siam. 

TAIFAH.  Arab.,  Pers.  A  nation,  a  txibe. 
The  primitive  tribe  of  the  Afghans  was  called 
Taifah,  a  word  which  corresponds  with  that  of 
nation.  The  first  division  of  this  primitive  tribe 
are  called  ^  firqa,'  a  tribe ;  and  the  subdivision 
of  this,  *  tireh '  or  branches.  Taifah,  a  troop  of 
dancinggirls,  a  company. — Bunsen;  Chesney;  Lath, 
TAIFI  of  Kabul,  etc.,  unripe  apricots  dried; 
called  in  the  Panjab  khishta. 

TAI-TSUNG,  emperor  of  China,  is  said  to  have 
dismissed  three  thousand  women  from  the  imperial 
establishment.  He  was  only  23  years  of  age  when 
he  subjugated  the  empire.  He  was  proclaimed 
emperor  in  a.d.  627,  and  was  remarkable  for  his 
{>hilosophical  toleration,  and  his  numerous  rela- 
tions with  foreigners.  The  reception  he  gave  to 
Olopen  was  gracious.  In  a.d.  629,  he  had  sub- 
jugated all  the  Tartar  kings,  who  with  common 
consent  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Celestial 
Emperor.  He  died  a.d.  649,  at  the  age  of  45, 
after  having  reigned  22  years.^— CA.  Anc,  p.  286, 
in  Yule's  Cathay^  i.  p.  1  ;  IIuc\s  Christianity. 

TAI-WU,  emperor  of  China  (B.a  1684).  In  his 
reign,  ambassadors  accompanied  by  interpreters, 
and  belonging  to  76  distmct  kingdoms,  are  re- 
ported to  have  arrived  from  remote  regions  at  the 
court  of  China. 

TAI  YAONG,  the  great  male  star  of  the 
Chinese. 

TAJ,  a  crown,  a  circular  head-dress  in  Central 
Asia. 

TAJAK,  an  Iranian  race  met  with  in  largest 
numbers  in  the  khanate  of  Bokhara,  and  in 
Badakhshan,  but  many  have  settled  in  the  towns 
of  Khokand,  Khiva,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  Afghan- 
istan. Tajak  is  a  term  of  doubtful  origin,  rather 
loosely  applied  to  the  settled  race  in  the  coim tries 
ruled  over  by  the  Turk,  Uzbak,  Hazara,  Afghan, 
and  Brahui,  where  the  Turki,  Pushtu,  Brahui, 
and  Baluchi  languages  are  spoken,  but  whose 
vernacular  language  is  Persian.  The  terms  Tajak 
and  Parsivan  are  indeed  used  indifferently  both 
in  Afghanistan  and  Turkestan  to  the  race  whose 
vernacular  language  is  Persian. 

Tajak  is  appUed  by  the  Uzbak  and  Armenians  to 
the  Iranian  population  in  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Kho- 
rasan  and  Ba<i»khshan.  In  Persia  proper,  the 
Tajak  is  so  termed  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Iliyat,  and  throughout  Persia  the  term  is  applied 


to  a  cultivator,  to  distingmsh  him  from  an  in- 
habitant of  towns.  On  the  Oxus,  a  Tajak  is  used 
as  opposed  to  an  Uzbak ;  in  Afghanistan,  as 
opposed  to  an  Afghan  or  Hazara.  The  term 
for  this  race  in  Bokhara  is  Sart ;  in  Afghanistan, 
Dehgan ;  in  Baluchistan,  Dehwar.  On  the  Kabul 
river,  thev  are  called  Kabul!.  In  Seistan,  the 
mass  of  the  population  is  Tajak,  and  many  of 
them  dwell  in  reed  huts  on  the  great  lake,  and 
live  by  fishing  and  fowling.  The  Tajak  of  Badakh- 
shan possessed  that  countrv  before  the  inroads  of 
the  Uzbak  and  Turk.  They  are  purer  Iranian 
than  other  Tajak.  They  are  a  wild  race,  living  in 
the  little  mountain  glens,  in  villages  surrounded 
by  gardens.  The  Tajak  of  Badakhshan  are  not  so 
handsome  as  the  men  of  Chitral,  their  dress  is 
like  that  of  the  Uzbak. 

The  Tajak  of  Bokhara  have  occupied  the  country 
from  unknown  times,  and  were  forcibly  converted 
to  Muhammadanism  before  the  close  of  the  1st 
century  of  the  Hijira.  In  Bokhara  they  are  a 
cowardly,  avaricious,  imtruthful,  faithless  race ; 
tall,  fair  men,  with  black  eyes  and  hair.  Khani- 
koff  attributes  to  the  Tajaks  the  greatest  purity  of 
race.  Rawlinson  allows  this  distinction  to  the 
Yakhani,  the  wild  mountaineers  of  Badakhshan. 
In  Central  Asia  itself,  the  Galtcha  are  regarded 
as  the  oldest  Iranians  of  the  land. 

The  term  is  from  Taj,  a  crown,  the  fire- 
worshipper^s  head-dress ;  but  the  Tajak  does  not 
so  style  nimself,  and  regards  the  term  as  deroga- 
tory. The  Tajak  is  given  to  agriculture  and 
trade,  but  fond  of  literary  pursuits  and  polish, 
and  it  is  owing  to  their  preponderance  in  Bokhara 
that  that  city  has  been  raised  to  the  position  of 
the  headquarters  of  Central  Asiatic  civilisation, 
for  there,  from  pre-Islamic  times,  they  have  con- 
tinued their  previous  exertions  in  mental  culture, 
and,  notVithstanding  the  oppression  which  they 
have  sustained  from  a  foreign  power,  have  civil- 
ised their  conquerors.  Most  of  the  celebrities  in 
the  field  of  religious  knowledge  and  belles-lettres 
have  been  Tajak ;  and  at  the  present  day  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  Mullah  and  Ishan  are  Tajak, 
and  the  chief  men  of  the  Bokhara  and  Khiva 
court  are  Tajak.  Yambery  considers  the  Tajak 
and  Sart  identical,  but  he  recognises  that  in  their 
physiognomic  peculiarities  the  Bart  differs  greatly 
trom  the  Tajak,  being  more  slender,  with  a  longer 
face  and  a  higher  forehead ;  but  these  changes 
he  attributes  to  frequent  intermarriages  between 
Sart  men  and  Persian  slaves.  In  Central  Asia, 
the  warrior,  the  shepherd,  the  priest  and  the 
layman,  youth  and  old  age,  equally  affect  poetry 
and  reciting  of  tales.  The  literature  of  the 
Muhammadans  or  settled  nations,  brought  /rom 
the  south,  is  filled  with  exotic  metaphor  and  illus- 
tration. In  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Khokand,  the 
Mullah  and  Ishan  have  written  much  on  religious 
subjects,  but  their  mystical  allusions  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  people.  The  Uzbak,  the  Turko- 
man, and  Kirghiz  esteem  music  as  their  highest 
pleasure,  and  often  break  out  in  song,  singing  soft 
minor  airs.  The  Uzbak  poetry  on  religious  sub* 
jecta  is  exotic,  derived  from  Persian  or  Arabic 
sources.  The  Tartar  compositions  are  talcs,  and 
relate  to  heroic  deeds,  similar  to  the  romances  of 
Europe. —  Vambery's  Bokhara^  pp.  8, 838 ;  Elphin- 
stones  Cauhul ;  Ferrier^s  Journey. 

TAJ  MAHAL,  a  mausoleum  erected  at  Agra  by 
the  emperor  Shah  Jahan  over  the  remains  of  his 
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wife,  Arjamand  Banu  Begum,  Mamtaz  Mahal,  who 
died  A.D.  1629.  It  iB  admitted  to  be  the  moat 
beautiful  piece  of  Muhammadan  architecture 
in  the  world.  It  ia  on  the  bank  of  the  rirer 
Jumna,  and  was  begun  on  her  demise,  but  was 
not  completed  until  1648.  The  materi^iis  are  red 
sandstone  from  Futtehpur  Sikri,  and  white  marble 
from  Jeypore.  The  internal  decorations  consist 
of  inlaid  work  of  precious  stones,  agate,  and 
jasper,  with  which  every  spandrel  or  other  sidient 
point  in  the  architecture  is  richly  fretted,  while 
brown  and  violet  marbles  are  freely  employed  in 
wreaths,  scrolls,  and  lintels,  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  the  white  walls.  Brother  Manrique,  who  was  at 
Agra  at  the  time,  says  that  the  plans  and  esti- 
mates for  it  were  supplied  by  a  Venetian  named 
VeiTonco. 

In  the  four  chambers,  answering  to  the  sides  of 
the  building,  are  inserted  in  the  wall  plates  of 
white  marble,  6  feet  high,  upon  which  flowers,  in 
their  natural  colours,  are  wrought  in  a  mosaic 
of  precious  stones,  the  stems  being  worked  in 
with  negro-antico.  So  elaborate  is  the  workman- 
ship, Uuit  to  form  one  flower  nearly  a  hundred 
different  gems  have  sometimes  been  used ;  and 
80  exquisite  is  the  finish,  that  the  eye  might 
almost  be  deceived. 

The  mausoleum  stands  on  a  raised  marble 
platfonn,  at  each  of  whose  comers  rises  a  tall 
and  slender  minaret  of  graceful  proportions  and 
exquisite  beauty.  Beyond  the  platform  stretch 
two  wings,  one  of  which  is  itself  a  mosque  of 
great  architectural  merit.  The  mausoleum  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  entire  structure ;  it  occupies  a 
square  of  186  feet,  with  the  angles  deeply  trunc- 
ated so  as  to  form  an  equal  octagon.  A  great 
dome  swells  upwards  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  a 
sphere,  and  tapers  at  its  extremity  into  ji  pointed 
spire  crowned  oy  a  crescent.  Beneath  it  an  en- 
closure of  marble  trellis-work  surrounds  the  tombs 
of  the  empress  and  of  her  husband  the  emperor. 
Each  comer  of  the  mausoleum  is  covered  by  a 
similar  but  much  smaller  dome,  erected  on  a 
pediment  pierced  with  graceful  Saracenic  arches. 
Light  is  admitted  into  the  interior  through  a 
double  screen  of  pierced  marble,  which  tempers 
the  glare  of  an  Indian  sky,  while  its  whiteness 
prevents  the  mellow  effect  from  degenerating  into 
gloom.  In  colour  and  design,  the  interior  of  the 
mausoleum  may  rank  first  for  purely  decorative 
Wijrkmanship. — Imp.  Gaz, ;  Taylor's  Visits  p.  133  ; 
Schonherg^s  Tr.  i.  p.  188  ;  Bishop  Heber. 

TAK.  Colonel  Tod  supposes  the  Tak  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Takshak,  Kagbansa,  or  Serpent  race, 
who  act  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  legendary  annals 
of  ancient  India.  It  is  certain  that  the  Tak  pre- 
ceded the  Muhammadan  kings  of  Gujerat  before 
that  province  was  absorbed  into  the  empire  of 
Akbar.  The  Tak  of  Gujerat  are  said  by  Tod  to 
liave  adopted  Muhammadanism  when  uajih-ul- 
Mulk  was  converted,  and  became  the  founder  of 
the  Muhammadan  dynasty  of  Gujerat.  From  this 
time  the  name  almost  disappeared,  but  there  are 
Tak  amongst  the  Bhangi,  who,  though  of  spurious 
descent,  have  evidently  preserved  the  name.  There 
are  also  Tank  Rajputs  in  the  Central  Doab  and 
Lower    Rohilkhand,  whose  privileges  of    inter- 


on  the  Bunas  from  remote  times  had  been  oeca- 

Eied,  perhaps  founded,  by  the  Tak  race,  and  hence 
ore  the  name  of  Tak^la-nagar,  familiarly  Taklt- 
pur  and  Thoda.  From  the  ruins  of  the  Thoda 
temples,  remnants  of  Takshak  architectare,  the 
amateur  might  speedily  fill  a  portfolia  This  trad 
abounds  with  romantic  scenery  at  Rajmahal  on 
the  Bunas,  Gokurn,  and  many  others.  Herben 
calls  Chitore  the  abode  of  Taxiles,  the  ally  d 
Alexander.  The  Tak  were  all  of  the  noe  of 
Pooru,  so  that  Porus  is  a  generic,  not  a  prop» 
name.  Taksilla-nagar  has  ^en  a  large  dtj.  The 
emperor  Baber  has  giyen  the  position  of  tiie  m 
of  Taxiles,  west  of  the  Indus. — EUioCs  India,  ^ 
504 ;  ToiPs  Rajasthan,  i.  pp.  105,  678,  ii.  p  449. 

TAKANAGA,  about  half-way  between  Mom- 
bassa  and  MelindL  The  surrounding  ooantry  e 
described  as  magnificent  corn  land,  while  ik 
inhabitants  are  stated  to  be  indastrions  wl 
harmless. 

TAKAN-KAR,  in  the  Dekhan  audBcnr,! 
migratory  tribe  who  make  and  renew  stone  bad- 
mills.    See  Fatari. 

TAKAVI.  Arab.  Advances  to  fannere  a 
bad  seasons. 

TAKBIR.  Arab.  Repetition  of  the  Muhai- 
madan  creed,  or  of  the  invocation  Allah-u-Akbir. 

TAKHT.  Hind.,  Peks.  A  throne.  Tt^ 
nishin,  the  reigning  sovereign. 

TAKHT-i-BAHI,  in  the  country  of  the  Yrnd- 
zai,  an  early  Beat  of  the  Aryans,  and  called  Bahi 
by  the  natives,  is  an  isolated,  barren  hill  of  e 
great  height,  about  8  miles  west  of  Fort  Hot 
Mardan  in  Yusufzai.  It  forms  irregularly  thrR 
sides  of  a  square,  with  the  open  side  towante  ^ 
north-west  The  inner  slopes  of  this  hill  m 
covered  with  the  still  standing  shells  of  loftj 
buildings,  constructed  of  hewn  stones;  moelof 
them  have  at  least  been  of  two  storeys,  the  open- 
ings for  the  beams  of  the  upper  floor  and  tk 
windows  remaining  to  attest  the  fact. 

TAKHT-i-JAMSHID,  the  throne  of  Janahii 
are  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  See  Naksh-i-Ros- 
toom. 

TAKHT-i-RAWAN.  Pers.  A  light  fia» 
fixed  on  two  strong  poles  like  those  of  a  scdtf 
chair.  The  frame  is  covered  generally  with  cloA, 
and  has  a  door,  sometimes  of  lattice- work,  at »« 
side  ;  it  is  carried  by  two  mules,  one  hetweeo  tk 
poles  before,  the  other  behind.  The  Kajawah  isi 
kind  of  cradle,  swung  one  on  each  side  of  a  m^ 
—Oiiseley's  Tr.  i.  p.  251 ;  Eich's  KurdL^an,l^\ 

TAKHT-i-SULAIMAN,  a  bare  high  ridge  d 
rugged  stone  on  a  plain  at  the  edge  of  the  town 
of  Ush  in  Khokand. 

TAKHT-i-SULAIMAN,  a  mountain  in  lat  S^ 
4'  8"  N.,  and  long.  74°  58'  E.  in  Kashmir,  offf- 
looking  Srinuggur,  standing  1000  feet  aboje 
the  pkin.  It  commands  a  noble  view  of^ 
valley  and  its  surrounding  ridges  of  snov-topP 
peaks.  On  its  crest,  6950  feet  above  the  f^ 
stands  the  most  aneient  building  in  Kashmff! 
the  temple  of  Jyeshteswara,  which,  according  » 
tradition,  has  existed  since  B.C.  220,  and  to  h*** 
been  built  by  Jasoka,  son  of  Asoka.  Ifc  ^P^ 
called  Sankarachara. — Cole.  lU,  Anc.  BuUd.  Ka»' 
mir ;  Imp.  Oaz. 

TAKHT-i-SULAIMAN,  a  peak  of  the  Sah«»» 


marriage  show  them  to  be  of  high  lineage;  and         ,„^ 

there  is  a  tribe  of  nearly  similar  name  existing  mountains  between  the  Panjab  and  Afghww^ 
near  Jamu,  not  far  from  their  ancient  capital  has  two  sunmaits,  respectively  11,817  wHjWj 
Taksha-sila  or  Taxila.     Tonk  Thoda  and  its  lands    feet.     Two  parallel  ridges,  distant  aboot  4  m^ 
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From  each  other,  are  joined  by  a  plateau  of  about 
one  mile  in  breaatb,  which  runs  from  the  northern 
peak  of  the  western  range  to  the  southern  peak  of 
the  eastern  range.  The  southern  peak,  on  which 
is  ^Solomon's  throne,'  is  very  steep  and  almost 
inaccessible,  while  the  northern,  which  is  higher, 
is  well  wooded.    The  view  obtained  is  magnificent. 

TAKHT-i-TAOS,  the  famous  peacock  throne  of 
iJie  emperors  of  Dehli,  was  so  called  from  its 
baying  the  figures  of  two  peacocks  with  their 
iails  spread.  They  were  so  naturally  executed  in 
sapphires,  rubies,  emeralds,  pearls,  and  other 
precious  stones  of  appropriate  colours,  as  to 
represent  life,  and  strike  every  beholder  with  the 
most  dazzling  splendour.  The  throne  itself  was 
S  feet  long  by  4  feet  broad ;  it  stood  on  six 
massive  feet,  which,  with  the  body,  were  of  solid 
l^old,  inlaid  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  diamonds, 
[t  was  surmounted  by  a  canopy  of  gold  supported 
by  twelve  pillars,  all  richly  emblazoned  with  costly 
leros,  and  a  fnnge  of  pearls  ornamented  the 
x>rders  of  the  canopy. — TV.  of  Hind,  ii.  p.  297. 

TAKI,  an  ancient  kingdom  which  at  one  time 
embraced  the  whole  of  the  plains  of  the  Northern 
Panjab  from  the  Indus  to  the  Beas,  and  from  the 
cot  of  the  mountains  to  the  junction  of  the  five 
ivers  below  Multan.  Taki,  the  Tse-kia  of  Hi  wen 
Phsang,  was  the  capital,  and  was  within  a  few 
niles  of  Sakala,  another  ancient  capital  mentioned 
n  the  Mahabharata,  the  Sangala  of  Arnan.  The 
Bakala  people  (theAdraistse  or  Arashtra)  were  the 
tf  adra,  Aratta,  Jarttika,  and  Bahika,  according  to 
he  Mahabharata,  which  says  the  Bahika  were  the 
lame  as  the  Takka,  from  which  last  is  the  name 
»f  their  old  capital  of  Taxila  or  Takkaflila,  as 
cnown  to  the  Greeks.  The  Takka  race  still  exist 
n  considerable  numbers  in  the  Panjab  Hills,  and 
heir  alphabetical  characters,  under  the  designa- 
ion  of  Takri  or  Takni,  are  used  by  all  the  Hindus 
>f  Kashmir  and  the  northern  mountains,  from 
lm\\a,  and  Subathu  to  Kabul  and  Bamian.  Arrian 
>laceB  the  Sangala  or  Sakala  on  the  Ravi,  and 
ityles  them  Adraistse,  from  the  Sanskrit  Arashtra, 
iieaning  kingless. 

The  province  of  Taki  contained  several  of  the 
nost  celebrated  places  of  ancient  India,  some 
■enowned  in  the  wars  of  Alexander,  some  famous 
n  Buddhist  history,  and  others  known  only  in  the 
%'idely-spread  traditions  of  the  people.  The  names 
>f  the  Doabe  were  invented  by  Akbar,  by  com- 
>ining  the  names  of  the  including  rivers.  Thus 
!!^haj  is  an  abbreviation  of  Chenab  and  Jhelum, 
Rechua  of  Bavi  and  Chenab,  and  Bari  of  Beas 
ind  Ravi. 


Sind-Sagor 
Chaj  Doab; 


J    8.  Niksea,  or  B 
•  •     •    '14.  Gujerat. 


1.  Jobnathnagar,  or  Bbira. 
or  Dilawar. 
Mong. 


Reohna  Doab, 


Bari  Doah 
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5.  Saula,  or  Sangala. 

6.  Taki,  or  Asarur. 

7.  Narsingha,  or  Bansi. 

8.  Ammakatis,  AmbakapL 

9.  Lohawar,  or  Labor. 
Kuaawar,  or  Kaaur. 


In  the  7th  century,  the  kingdom  of  Taki  was 
livided  into  three  provinces,  namely,  Taki  in  the 
lorth  and  west,  Shorkot  in  the  east,  and  Multan 
u  the  south.  The  province  of  Taki  comprised 
:bc  plains  of  the  Panjab  lying  between  the  Indus 
md  the  Beas,  to  the  north  of  the  Multan  district, 
)r  the  whole  of  the  Chaj  Doab,  together  with 


the  upper  portion  of  the  Doabs  of  Sind-Sagur, 
Rechna,  and  Ban.  The  province  of  Shorkot  com- 
prised the  middle  portions  of  these  Doabs,  and 
the  province  of  Multan,  their  lower  portions. — 
H.  Elliot;  CunmnghanCs  India,  p.  152. 

TAK  -  i  -  KESRA,  or  Arch  of  Chosroes ;  the 
modern  Tak-i-Kesra  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Ctesiphon.  The  Arabic  Tak  signifies  a  vault 
or  arch,  and  that  palace  of  the  Persian  IQiusru 
(Chosroes  and  his  descendants)  near  Baghdad  is 
still  called  Tak-i-Kesra,  the  principal  chamber 
being  arched  or  vaulted.  To  its  right  are  frag- 
ment of  walls  and  broken  masses  of  brickwork ; 
to  the  left,  and  therefore  to  the  south  of  the  arch, 
are  the  remains  of  vast  structures,  which  are 
encumbered  with  heaps  of  earth.  The  natives 
assert  that  the  ruins  are  of  the  age  of  Nimrud,  of 
whom  in  Scripture  it  is  said,  ^  And  tlie  beginning 
of  his  kingdom  was  Babel  and  Erech  and  Accad 
and  Cahieh  in  the  land  of  Shinar.'  The  Baby- 
lonian empire  was  subverted  by  Cyrus,  who  took 
the  capital  by  turning  the  course  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  marching  Ms  troops  along  the  bed  of  the  river 
into  the  centre  of  the  ci^.  After  the  building  of 
Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  Babylon  became  gradually 
deserted ;  and  we  learn  from  St.  Jerome  that  the 
space  within  the  walls  was  converted  by  the 
rarthian  kings  into  a  roy^d  hunting  park.  The 
town  of  Hilleh  is  said  by  the  people  of  tne  country 
to  be  built  on  tbe  site  of  Babel ;  and  some  gigantic 
ruins  still  to  be  seen  in  its  vicinity  are  believed  to 
be  the  remains  of  that  ancient  metropolis.  Since 
the  days  of  Alexander,  we  find  four  capitals  at 
least  built  out  of  her  remains, — ^Seleucia  by  the 
Greeks,  Ctesiphon  by  the  Parthians,  Al  Modain 
by  the  Persians,  and  Kuta  by  the  khalifs, — ^with 
towns,  villages,  and  caravansaiies  without  number. 
Ctesiphon's  ruins  are  to  be  seen  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Tigris,  18  miles  south  of  Baghdad, 
and  immediately  opposite  to  it  the  ramparts  and 
fosse  of  the  Grecian  city  of  Seleucia,  which  after- 
wards, becoming  identified  with  the  former  under 
the  name  of  Coche,  they  assumed,  when  thus 
united,  the  epithet  of  Al  Modain,  or  the  cities. 
Ctesiphon  was  most  admirably  situated  on  a  sort 
of  peninsula  formed  by  a  sudden  flexure  of  the 
Tigris,  which  must  have  embraced  the  greatest 
part  of  the  town.  Its  foimdation,  however,  can 
hardly  be  ascribed  to  any  particular  person,  as  it 
would  seem  to  have  increased  gradually  during  a 
succession  of  manv  years  from  a  camp  to  a  city. 
Pacoras,  supposed  to  be  Orodes,  king  of  the 
Parthians,  and  contemporary  with  Anthony,  is 
thought  to  be  the  first  who  surrounded  it  with 
walls,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Parthian 
empire.  It  was  sacked,  together  with  Seleucia, 
by  the  generals  of  Marcus  Aurelins,  a.d.  165,  and 
af  terwt^ds  by  the  emperor  Severus.  It  became 
the  favourite  winter  residence  of  the  powerful 
successors  of  Artaxerxes,  from  whom  it  was  taken 
by  Said,  the  general  of  the  khalif  Omar,  a.d.  687. 
The  sack  of  Ctesiphon  was  followed  by  ita  gradual 
decay,  and  little  now  remains  but  tbat  part  of  the 
palace  of  Chosroes  called  Tak-i-Kesra,  the  Arch 
of  Chosroes,  a  melancholy  emblem  of  the  glory  of 
its  master.  It  is  seen  from  afar  on  the  plain, 
and  presents  a  front  of  300  feet  in  length  by  160 
in  depth,  having  in  its  centre  a  vaulted  hall,  106 
feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  arch,  the  span  of 
which  is  85  feet.  The  Ali  Capi  at  Isfahan  and 
the  gates  of  the  palace  of  Dehli  sink  into  insig- 
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nificance  beside  the  Tak-i-Kesra.  The  city  walls, 
which  appear  to  have  been  of  very  great  thick- 
ness, may  also  be  traced  to  a  considerable  distance 
both  banks  of  the  river.     The  names  of  Se- 


on 


leucia  and  Ctesiphon  are  very  frequently  con- 
founded by  the  early  Christians  writers ;  but  the 
cities  stood  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river  Tigris, 
and  were  built  at  different  periods. — Mignmi's  TV. 
pp.  68-73 ;  Layard^  Nineveh^  i.  p.  242  ;  Kinu€ir''s 
Memoir,  pp.  263,  273  ;  Porter's  Tr. ;  J.  B.  Fraser's 
Tr.  p.  3. 

TAKIN  is  the  Budorcas  taxicolor  of  Blyth.  It 
is  a  large,  massive  animal,  denominated  Takio  by 
the  Mishmi,  and  Kin  by  the  Khamti.  It  is  one  of 
the  group  of  bovine  antelopes.  Its  nearest  affinity 
is  probably  to  the  gnu  ;  but  it  has  various  points 
of  stronger  connection  with  musk  oxen,  and  in  a 
natural  system  its  place  would  probably  be  assigned 
between  those  two  types.  The  Takin  tenants  the 
easternmost  part  of  the  Himalaya,  adjacent  to 
Yunnan,  Sze-chuen,  and  Kham,  more  especially  in 
the  upper  or  alpine  region,  but  found  also  in  the 
central  region,  though  never  in  the  lower  region, 
and  it  probably  extends  its  range  from  the  Him- 
alaya proper  to  the  proximate  mountains  of  China 
and  Tibet.  It  is  described  as  of  high  courage 
and  great  ferocity,  so  that  it  cannot  be  taken  alive, 
and  is  killed  by  the  natives  with  much  trouble 
and  some  risk.  It  is  said  to  be  very  gregarious, 
though  old  males  are  sometimes  found  solitary. 
The  Takin  is  much  larger  than  the  Caprine  ante- 
lope (Thar)  of  the  Himalaya. — Beng.  As,  Soc, 
Jour.,  1860. 

TAKIYAH,  a  place  where  darveshes  have  rooms 
and  perform  their  devotions.  Takia-Nishin  is  a 
darvesh  or  fakir,  literally  one  who  sits  in  a  fakir^s 
standing-place. — Burton's  Mecca,  \,  p.  124. 

TAKKA,  a  Turanian  race,  the  earliest  recorded 
inhabitants  of  the  Kawal  Pindi  district,  about 
Deri  Shahan  or  Shah  Deri  village,  in  lat.  33° 
17'  N.,  and  long.  72°  49'  16"  E.  The  Takka 
originally  held  all  the  Sind-Sagur  Doab,  and  from 
their  name  General  Cunningham  derives  that  of 
Taxila  or  Takkasila,  which  Arrian  describes  as  a 
large  and  wealthy  city,  the  most  populous  between 
the  Indus  and  Uie  Hydaspes  (or  Jhelum).  The 
city  stood  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Margala 
pass,  where  several  mounds  still  mark  the  sites 
of  its  principal  buildings.  Alexander  rested  his 
army  at  this  point  for  three  days,  and  was  royally 
entertained  by  the  reigning  sovereign.  The 
Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrim  Fa  Hian  visited  Taxila, 
as  a  place  of  peculiar  sanctity,  about  the  year 
400  A.D.  Again,  in  630  and  643,  his  countryman 
and  co-religionist,  Hiweu  Thsang,  also  made  it  a 
halting-place  of  his  pilgrimage,  but  found  the  seat 
of  government  removed  to  Kashmir.  The  ruins 
of  Taxila  consist  of  six  separate  portions.  The 
mound  of  Bir,  close  to  the  modem  rock-seated 
village  of  Deri  Shalian,  abounds  in  fragments  of 
brick  and  pottery,  and  offers  a  rich  mine  of  coins 
and  gems  for  the  antiqimry.  Hatial,  a  fortified 
spur  of  the  Margala  range,  probably  formed  the 
ancient  citadel ;  it  is  enclosed  by  a  ruined  wall, 
and  crowned  by  a  large  bastion  or  tower.  Sir- 
Kap  presents  the  appearance  of  a  supplementary 
fortress,  united  with  the  citadel  by  a  wall  of  cir- 
cumvallation.     Kacha-Kot  possibly  gave  shelter 


mentioned  by  Hiwen  Thsang.  Besides  all  tbeee 
massive  works,  a  wide  expanse,  covered  by  mon- 
asteries or  other  religious  building,  stretches  on 
every  side  from  the  central  city  to  a  considerabk 
distance. — Cunningham;  Imp,  Gaz.;  Dowson. 

TAKKEYAH.  Arab.  Amomgst  Shiah  Muham- 
madans,  the  outward  observance  of  a  faith  with 
which  the  observer  differs.  This  is  a  practice 
with  Shiah  and  Khojah  Muhammadans  for  con- 
cealing their  religious  views;  the  systematie 
concealment  of  everything  which  concerns  their 
faith,  history,  customs,  etc.,  the  disclosure  of 
which  might  be  attended  with  unpleasant  con- 
sequences. —  Burton's  Scinde,  p.  412 ;  Mecca^ 
i.  1 24. 

TAK-PO  or  Tak-poni,  the  country  of  the  Tak. 
It  is  marked  as  Towang  or  Raj  Towang  in  tk 
ordinary  maps,  and  lies  in  a  line  between  Lhasa 
and  Jorhat  in  Assam  ;  enclosed  within  the  great 
bend  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  overlies  the  X.L 

5 art  of  Butan.      Ken-pong  is  the  province  <rf 
Long-bo  to  the  E.  of  Tak-po. 
TAKSH  A,  son  of  Bharata,  and  nephew  of  Rami 
Chandra,  ruler  of  Gandhara,  who  resided  at  and 
probably  founded  Takshasila  in  the  Panjab,  tk 
Taxila  of  Ptolemy. — Dowson. 

TAKSHAK,  according  to  Tod,  are  the  Toidib 
race,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  earliest  of  tbe 
races  of  Higher  Asia.  They  were  Scythians;  and 
from  the  time  of  the  great  war  of  the  Mababharata, 
when  we  find  them  already  in  the  north-west, 
they  extended  their  conquest  in  India ;  and  is 
they  had  a  serpent  for  their  national  emblesi, 
they  were  known  as  the  Takshak  or  Serpent  no. 
Their  chief  invasion  of  India,  under  their  leader 
Sehesnag,  occurred  about  600  b.  c.  They  extfiaded 
their  conquests  to  the  Magadha  empire  of  Behar, 
the  throne  of  which  was  held  by  the  Nag  or 
Serpent  dynasty  for  ten  generations,  and  a  brands 
of  them,  the  Nagbansi  chieftains  of  Baiagaii 
Sirguja,  have  (Tr.  R.  A.  Soc.  ii.  p.  663)  the  lunetta 
of  their  serpent  ancestor  engraved  on  their  ognes 
in  proof  of  their  lineage,  while  the  capital  and 
district  of  Nagpur  are  called  after  their  name.  Tk 
Vayu  and  Matsya  Purana  books  call  the  Sehesnagi, 
Kshatra-Bandhee,  which  may  designate,saysTVi!60B 
(Vishnu  Pur.  p.  467),  an  inferior  order  of  tifi 
Kshatriya.  The  great  invasion  above  mentioned 
was,  according  to  Colonel  Tod's  supposition,  oearl; 
contemporaneous  with  the  appearance  of  the  28d 
Buddha,  Parisnath,  whose  symbol  is  that  of  tbe 
race  he  accompanied,  and  hence  he  is  called  Suhos 
Phun,  *the  thousand  -  hooded.*  It  is  8uppo««<i 
that  the  Brahmans  made  converts  of  some  power- 
ful branches  of  these  new  sectaries,  and  that  it  ^ 
to  them  the  term  Agnicula  (fire  race)  is  appW 
as  signifying  their  spiritual  regeneration  by  the 
element  of  fire.  If  so,  the  Takshak  must  be  the 
progenitors  of  the  most  distinguished  tribes  d 
Rajputs,  yet  no  vestiges  are  now  to  be  found  of  the 
original  name  Tak,  or  Takshak,  though  it  is  re- 
coroed  amongst  the  thirty-six  royal  raqes.  ElDhin- 
stone  opposes  the  doctrine  of  a  Scythian  adoiff* 
ture  with  the  Rajputs,  but  there  is  much  in  Indian 
history  which  could  not  well  be  explained  witboot 
tlie  admission  of  an  incorporation  of  some  northeiw 
family ;  and  even  he  is  disposed  to  concede  the 
point  with  regard  to  the  Jat  Takshak  is  still  one 
of  the  Grama  Devata,  or  village  gods,  of  Jjw 


to  the  elephants  and  cattle  during  a  siege.    Babar-    ^-   ^.^ ,  w. ^^  o — »      m.v 

Khana  contains  the  remains  of  a  stupa,  which    Bhagulpur    district.      It  was  a  converted  ^ 
General  Cunningham  identifies  with  that  of  Asoka,    Rajput  who  established  the  independent  dynasty 
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of  Gujerat.  One  Takshak  race  entered  Hindustan, 
led  by  Sebesnag,from  Sehesnag-desa,  who  ascended 
the  Pandu  throne.  The  dynasty  lasted  SCO  years, 
and  terminated  with  Bykyat.  Another  Takshak 
dynasty  of  ten  princes  commenced  with  Chandra- 
(i^pta  Mauri,  but  lasted  only  about  187  years. 
Chandragnpta,  the  supposed  opponent  of  Alex- 
ander, was  a  Mauri,  ana  in  the  sacred  genealogies 
is  declared  of  the  race  of  Takshak.  The  ancient 
inscriptions  of  the  Pramara,  of  which  the  Mauri 
is  a  principal  branch,  declare  it  of  the  race  of 
Tusta  and  Takshak,  as  does  that  now  given  from 
the  seat  of  their  power,  Chitore.  The  term  Nag, 
Tak,  or  Takshak  are  regarded  by  Colonel  Tod  as 
synonymous.  Sehesnag-desa  he  considers  to  be 
synonymous  with  the  abode  of  the  ancient  Scy  thic 
Tachari  of  Strabo,  the  Tak-i-uk  of  the  Chinese, 
the  Tajak  of  the  present  day  of  Turkestan. — 
Elphinstone's  India ;  Tod^  Bajasthan,  i.  p.  85  ;  Jo, 
As.  S,  vi.  p.  677. 

TAKSILES.  According  to  the  Greeks,  the 
chief  who  joined  with  Alexander  on  his  approach 
to  the  Indus.  Colonel  Tod  (i.  p.  105)  thinks  the 
name  is  Tak-Es,  the  lord  of  Tak.  The  Tak  were 
one  of  the  republican  races  whom  Justin  6tyles 
banditti  (Justin,  xv.  4) — 'Contractis  latronibua 
Indos  ad  novitatem  regni  solicitavit'  But  the 
Arattas,  who  were  the  dominant  people  of  the 
Eastern  Panjab,  are  never  mentioned  in  the  Maha- 
bharata  without  being  styled  robbers  (Lassen,  Pen- 
tiipota  Indica) — *Aratti  profecto  latrones,*  and 
*  fiahici  latrones.*  The  Sanskrit  name  is  Arashtro, 
the  *  kinglees,^  which  is  preserved  in  the  Adraistae 
of  Arrian,  who  places  them  on  the  Ravi  They 
were  the  republican  defenders  of  Sangala  or 
Sakala,  a  fact  which  points  to  their  Sanskrit  name 
of  Arashtra,  or  *  kingless.'  But  though  their  power 
was  then  confined  to  the  Eastern  Panjab,  the 
people  themselves  had  once  spread  over  the  whole 
country — *  Ubi  fluvii  illi  quini  .  .  .  ibi  sedes  sunt 
Arattorum '  (Lassen,  Pentapot  Indica,  from  the 
Mahabharata).  They  Were  known  by  the  several 
names  of  Bahika,  Jarttika,  and  Takka,  of  which 
the  last  would  appear  to  have  been  their  true 
appellation,  for  their  old  capital  of  Taxila  or  Takka- 
sila  was  known  to  the  Greeks  of  Alexander,  and 
the  people  themselves  still  exist  in  considerable 
numocFB  in  the  Panjab  Hills.  The  ancient  extent 
of  their  power  is  proved  by  the  present  prevalence 
of  their  alphabetical  character,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Takri  or  Takni,  is  now  used  by  all  the 
Hindus  of  Kashmir  and  the  northern  mountains, 
from  Simla  and  Subathu  to  Kabul  and  Bamian. 
On  these  grounds,  Major  Cunningham  identifies 
the  banditti  of  Justin  with  the  Takka  or  original 
inhabitants  of  the  Panjab,  and  assigns  to  them  the 
honour  of  delivering  their  native  land  from  the 
thraldom  of  a  foreign  yoke.  This  event  occurred 
most  probably  about  b.c.  316,  or  shortly  after  the 
march  of  Eudemos  to  the  assistance  of  Eumenes. 
See  Tak ;  Takshak. 

TAK-ul-BOSTAN  is  IJ  parasang  from  the  town 
of  Kermanshah.  There  are  here  magnificent  bas- 
reliefs,  splendid  works  of  art,executed  by  command 
of  Bahram  iv.,  the  Varanes  iv.  of  Koman  history, 
who  lived  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  who,  as  it  is  said,  was  the  founder  of 
Kermanshah. — Ferrier,  Joum.  p.  27. 

TAL.  Hind.  Cymbals  used  by  devotees,  and 
frequently  an  accompaniment  to  the  taifas  or 
bands  of  dancing  girls  of  India. 


TAL.    Bhot.    a  lake. 

TALADDU,  Tamil  poems,  describing  the  in- 
fancy of  the  gods.  They  are  sung  to  the  gods, 
when,  at  annual  festivals,  they  are  swung  in 
cradles;  mothers  also  repeat  them  to  their  chil&en. 
Several  of  them  are  indelicate,  others  are  mere 
jingles.  One  of  them,  known  asChanchadu  to  all 
English  mothers  in  Madras  for  its  endearing 
epithets, — Chanchadu,  baby,  Chanchadu,  maru 
paravaj^  Chanchadu;  Koil  para  pavay  Chan- 
chadu, mara  paravay  Chanchadu.  swing,  baby, 
swing!  swan-dove,  swing!  house-pigeon,  swing ! 
peacock,  cuckoo,  swing!  cassia  flower,  swing! 
standing  -  lamp,  swing !  temple  -  dove,  swing  I 
swan -parrot,  swing !  The  ordinary  Taladdu  are 
nursery  rhymes. 

TALAING  or  Mon  is  the  name  of  the  natives 
of  Pegu.  The  Burmese  call  them  TaLung.  The 
Siamese  appellation  is  Ming-mon.  Part  of  this 
population  dwell  in  the  delta  of  the  Irawadi,  Mon 
being  the  name  used  by  themselves  for  the  native 
populations  of  Pegu,  Martaban,  Moulmein,  and 
Amherst ;  and  the  same  names  Mon  or  Talaing 
are  given  to  the  vernacular  language  of  Pegu.  The 
alphabet,  like  that  of  the  T'hay  and  Burmese,  is 
of  Indian  origin,  being  essentially  that  of  the  Pali 
form  of  speech,  and,  like  all  alphabets  of  this  kind, 
it  embodies  a  Buddhist  literature.  The  Mon 
language  is  quite  unintelligible  to  a  Burmese  or 
Siamese.  Ta-laing  Maha-radza-weng,  chronicles 
of  the  kings  of  Pegu. — LathairCs  Eth. 

TALAK.  Arab.  A  divorce.  Talak-i-byn,  the 
husband's  once  saying  to  his  wife,  *'  I  have  divorced 
you.'  Talak-e-rujaee,  the  above  repeated  twice. 
Talak-e-mootuluqqa,  ditto  thrice.  The  last  men- 
tioned is  irrevocable,  and  for  reunion  there  must 
be  remarriage.  The  husband  can  recall  the  other 
two. 

TALAKADU,  a  town  in  Mysore,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Cauvery,  which  runs  past  it.  On  one 
bank  of  the  river  stand  a  number  of  Saiva  temples 
which  have  been  almost  wholly  overwhelmed  by 
sand.  On  the  other  bank,  however,  is  one, 
the  legend  concerning  which  is  thus  told  by  Dr. 
Buchanan: — *A  mendicant  came  one  day  to 
Talakadu,  intent  on  making  an  offering  to  Maha- 
deva  or  Iswara.  The  temples  dedicated  to  that 
idol  were,  however,  so  numerous  that  he  was 
much  at  a  loss  how  to  procure  an  offering  for 
each,  so  as  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  any  idol 
that  might  be  omitted.  With  his  whole  means, 
which  were  very  slender,  the  holy  man  purchased 
a  bag  of  peas,  and  offered  one  at  each  temple,  but 
all  his  peas  were  expended,  and  one  iaol  still 
remained  to  which  no  offering  had  been  made. 
Of  course  it  was  highly  offended  at  the  preference 
given  to  the  others  by  a  person  of  his  holiness ; 
and  to  avoid  their  insolent  boasting,  it  transported 
itself  across  the  river,  where  it  now  stands  at 
Malingy,  while  its  former  companions  are  buried 
in  sand.'  Another  legend  is,  tliat  the  last  rani  of 
Talkad  imprecated  a  curse  upon  the  city  *  that  it 
should  become  sand,'  and  threw  herself  into  the 
Cauvery.  At  the  present  day,  the  buildings  of 
the  old  city  are  completely  buried  beneath  hills  of 
sand,  stretching  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  These 
sandhills  advance  at  the  rate  of  about  10  feet  a 
year,  and  are  said  to  cover  about  thirty  temples, 
of  which  the  topmost  pagodas  of  two  still  project 
above  the  surface.  The  temple  of  Kirti  Narayana 
is  occasionally  opened,  with  great  labour,  suffi- 
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TALA-KAVERY. 

ciently  to  aDow  of  access  for  certain  ceremonies. 
— Imp.  Gaz. 

TALA  -  KAVERY,  source  of  the  Cauveiy 
river,  in  the  Brahmagiri  range  of  the  Western 
Ghats  in  the  Coorg  province,  lat.  12°  23'  10"  N., 
long.  76°  34'  KT  E.  A  Hindu  temple  here  is 
annually  frequented  by  many  pilgrims.  The  chief 
bathing  festival  is  in  Tala-masa  (October — No- 
vember), when,  according  to  local  legend,  the  god- 
dess Ganga  herself  resorts  underground  to  the 
all-purifying  stream.  On  this  occasion  every 
Coorg  family  sends  a  representative,  and  the  total 
attendance  is  estimated  at  15,000.  The  temple  is 
endowed  by  Government  with  £232  a  year. — 
Imp,  Gaz, 

TALAPOIN.  This  order  of  Buddhist  ascetics 
or  monks  is  known  in  China,  Japan,  Ceylon, 
Siam,  and  Tibet  under  different  names,  convey- 
ing nearly  the  same  meaning,  and  expressing  either 
the  nature  or  the  object  of  their  profession.  Tala- 
poin  is  from  the  Pah,  Talapat  meaning  the  leaf  of 
a  palm  tree,  but  applied  by  the  Siamese  to  desig- 
nate the  large  fan  made  of  palm  leaves,  set  in  a 
slender  wooden  frame,  whicn  the  TaJapoin  carry 
with  them  when  they  go  abroad.  In  Burma  these 
monks  are  called  Phoungye,  which  means  Great 
Exemplar  or  Great  Glory.  The  Buddhists  in 
Ceylon,  Burma,  Siam,  Tibet,  etc.,  show  great 
respect  to  the  monks,  who,  in  British  and  Inde- 
pendent Burma  in  their  monasteries,  are  the  chief 
educators  of  the  Buddhist  population.  They  are 
known  to  the  Europeans  in  China  and  Japan  as  the 
Bonze,  which  is  a  corruption  of  Busso,  a  Japanese 
word  signifying  a  devout  man,  and  they  are  the 
I^ama  of  Tibet     In  Burma,  the  fraternity  is  com- 
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a  particular  dress,  leads  a  life  of  oommumty, 
abstracts  himself  from  all  that  gives  strength  to 
his  passions,  bv  embracing  a  state  of  Yolantary 
poverty  and  absolute  renunciation  of  all  sensual 
gratifications.  He  aims  at  obtaining,  by  a  strict 
observance  of  the  law^s  most  sublime  precepts,  an 
uncommon  degreee  of  sanctity  and  perfection. 
All  his  time  is  regulated  by  the  rules  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  devoted  to  repeating  certain  formulas 
of  prayers,  reading  the  sacred  scriptmeB,  beggin? 
alms  for  his  support,  etc.  These  featores  <x 
exteiior  resemblance  common  to  iDstitations  of 
creeds  so  opposite  to  each  other,  have  induced 
several  writers  to  pronounce  that  Catholicism  has 
borrowed  from  Buddhism  many  cerenionieB, 
institutions,  and  disciplinary  regulations.  Abbe 
Remusat,  in  his  memoir  entitled  Chronological 
Researches  into  the  Lamaic  Hierarchy  of  Tibet, 
refuted  this.  Thus  there  exists  in  Japan,  China, 
Cochin  -  China,  amongst  the  Burmese,  Siameeif, 
Singhalese,  and  Tibetans,  a  religious  order  with  a 
distinct  and  well-marked  hierarchy,  oonstitatioo, 
and  regulations,  providing  for  the  admission  d 
memben,  their  occupations,  duties,  obligatiois, 
and  their  mode  of  life,  forming  as  it  were  a  cod- 
pact,  solid,  and  perfect  body,  that  has  sabsisted 
almost  without  change  during  twenty-five  cen- 
turies, and  survived  the  destruction  of  kingdoms, 
the  fall  of  royal  dynasties,  and  all  the  Gonfasio& 
and  agitation  produced  by  political  commotioBi 
and  revolutions.  A  Buddhist  on  becoming  i 
member  of  this  holy  society,  proposes  to  keep  tk 
law  of  Buddha  in  a  more  perfect  manner  than  hif 
other  co-religionists.     He  intends  to  observe  dU 


only  its  general  ordinances  obligatory  on  ereij 
posed,  Ist,  of  young  men  who  have  put  on  the  I  individual,  but  also  its  prescriptions  of  a  higikf 
Talapoinic  dress,  without  being  considered  pro-    excellency,  leading  to  an  unconumon  sanctity  aud 
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fessed  members  thereof,  or  having  hitherto  passed 
through  a  certain  ordeal  somewhat  resembling  an 
ordin^ion ;  they  are  called  Shin.  2d.  Of  those 
who,  having  lived  for  a  while  in  the  community 
in  a  probationary  state,  are  admitted  professed 
members  with  the  ceremonies  usually  observed  on 
such  occasions,  whereby  the  title  and  character  of 
Talapoin  are  solemnly  conferred ;  they  are  denomin- 
ated Pazin.  Sd.  Of  the  heads  of  each  house  or  com- 
munity, who  have  the  power  to  control  all  inmates 
of  the  house.  4th.  Of  a  provincial,  whose  juris- 
diction extends  over  all  the  communities  spread 
over  the  towns  and  villages  of  one  province  or 
district.  5th.  Of  a  superior  general,  residing  in 
the  capital  or  its  suburbs,  called  Haia  Daw  or 
Great  Master,  having  the  general  management  and 
direction  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  order  throughout 
the  empire.  In  the  kingdom  of  Burma,  the  key- 
stone of  the  Talapoinic  fabric  is  the  Superlatively 
Great  Master  residing  in  the  capital  or  its  suburbs. 
His  jurisdiction  extends  over  all  the  fraternity 
within  the  realm  of  his  Burmese  Majesty.  In  Tibet, 
the  order  is  found  existing  in  greatest  numbers 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Great  Lama,  or  high 
priest,  who  combines  in  his  own  person  the  regal 
as  well  as  the  sacerdotal  dignity  and  power.  In 
the  city  of  Lhassa,  a  pontifical  court,  an  elective 
sacerdotal  chief,  and  a  college  of  superior  Lamas, 
impart  to  the  order  dignity,  decency,  respect- 
ability, and  stability,  which  ensure  its  continued 
existence,  and  more  or  less  extend  its  influence 
over  its  members  living  in  distant  countries,  ruled 
by  a  foreign  sovereign.  IJke  the  Christian  monk, 
the  Talapoin  bids  a  farewell  to  the  world,  wears 


perfection,  which  can  be  the  lot  of  but  a  comparat- 
ively small  number  of  fervent  and  resolute  persuus 
He  aims  at  weakening  within  himself  all  the  e^il 
propensities  that  give  origin  and   strength  lo 
the  principle  of  demerits.    By  the  practice  and 
observance  of  the  highest  and  sublimest  preoe|-u 
and  counsels  of  the  law,  he  establishes,  confinu 
and  consolidates  in  his  own  soul  the  principle  oc 
merits  which  is  to  work  upon  him  during  tl< 
various  existences  he  has  as  yet  to  go   througk 
and  gradually  lead  him  to  that  perfection  wluck 
will  qualify  him  for,  and  entitle  him  to^  the  Etat« 
of  Neiban,  the  object  of  the  ardent  desire  ai^l 
earnest  pursuit  of  everv  true  and  genuine  disdjik 
of  Bud  ana.    The  life  of  the  last  Buddha,  Gautau<J^ 
his  doctrines  as  well  as  his  example,  he  purposi  s 
to  copy  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  and   to  follov 
with  unremitting  ardour.     Such  is  the  great  mod«.l 
that  he  proposes  to  himself  for  imitation.  Gaotama 
withdrew  from  the  world,  renounced  its  sednciDj^ 
pleasures  and  dazzling  vanities,  curbed  his  passioDS 
under  the  yoke  of  restraint,  and  strove  to  practise 
the  highest  virtues,  particularly  self -denial,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  state  of  complete  indifference  for  aS 
that  is  within  or  without  self,  which  is,  as  it  were. 
the  threshold  of  Neiban.— i/o.  Ind,  ArcK^  1850 ; 
The  Bur  man  and  his  Notions, 

TALAKI.  Karn.,  Tel.  The  village  bailifi; 
executioner,  and  watchman ;  the  office  was  here- 
ditary. 

TALAR-i-TIMUR,  the  leoeption  hall  of  Timar, 
in  Samarcand,  contains  the  Kok-tash  or  ootoui- 
tion  stone. — C.  As.    See  Samarcand. 

TALAUMA  HODGSONI.    Hook,    A  magnofia 
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growing  on  Tonglo,  in  Sikkim,  at  an  elevation  of 
several  thousand  feet,  also  in  Nepal  and  Kbassya. 
It  is  a  large  evergreen  tree,  with  very  dense  foliage, 
and  deep  shining  leaves  12  to  18  inches  long ; 
most  of  its  flowers  drop  unexpanded  from  the  tree, 
and  diifuse  a  verj  aromatic  fragrance ;  they  arc 
nearly  as  large  as  the  fist,  the  outer  leaves  purple, 
the  inner  pure  white.  Its  wood  is  grey,  very  soft 
and  even-grained.  T.  mutabilis  is  a  shrub  of  Ten- 
asserim,  and  T.  Rabaniana,  Hooker,  is  a  large  tree 
of  the  Kbassya  Hills  and  Burma,  and  its  wood  is 

•    sometimes    used  for  furniture  and  planking. — 
Hook.  H.  J,  i.  p.  163. 

TALAWA.    Singh.    Open  park-like  meadows 

'    in  the  lowland  forests  of  Ceylon,  varying  in  extent 
from  one  to  one  thousand  acres. 

TALC. 


Kobub-ol-anB,    . 

.  Arab. 

Minirum,    . 

.    .  Singh. 

Tun-mn,  .    .    . 

.  Ohtn. 

Appractun, . 
Tu&,      .    . 

Tam.,  Tkl. 

Abnik,  Abraka, 

.  Hind. 

.    .    Turk. 

This  mineral  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia ; 
it  occurs  crystallized  and  massive.  Massive  talc 
reduced  to  powder  is  the  boot  powder  of  shoe- 
makers. Tidcose  slate  resembles  mica  slate. 
Talcose  rocks  are  the  gold  rocks  of  the  world,  and 
contain  the  topaz  of  Brazil,  euclase,  and  other 
minerals. — Eng,  Cyc;  Tomlin, 

TALCHER,  a  small  Native  State  in  Orissa, 
with  an  area  of  899  square  miles.  Coal  was 
discovered  here  in  1850  by  Mr.  Turnbull,  an 
officer  of  the  Madras  commissariat,  and  iron 
and  lime  also  occur  near  the  Brahmany  river ; 
gold  likewise  is  washed  for.  The  coal  has  been 
reported  as  not  likely  to  be  profitably  worked  at 
present.  The  Hindu  population  consists  of  Chasa, 
Gaur,  and  Brahmans.  The  aborigines  are  Saora, 
Gond,  Taala,  and  Pana.     See  Geology. 

TALDANDA,  a  canal  in  Orissa,  52  miles  in 
length,  connecting  the  town  of  Cuttack  with  the 
main  branch  of  the  Mahanadi  river.  It  is  intended 
both  for  navigation  and  irrigation. 

TALEGALLA  LATHAMI,  the  brush-turkey  of 
the  family  of  the  Megapodes  (Megapodidse).  These 
birds  construct  a  mound  of  earth,  leaves,  grass, 
sand,  or  other  materials  capable  of  generating  and 
retaining  heat,  in  which  the  eggs  are  buried  by  the 
birds,  and  carefully  watched  until  the  young  birds 
are  matured,  and  issue  forth  from  tbis  eccaleobiou 
of  nature,  stout,  strong,  and  so  fully  feathered  as 
to  be  capable  qf  flight  on  the  second  or  third  day 
of  their  existence.  On  the  young  bird  chipping 
out  of  the  egg,  it  remains  in  the  mound  for  at 
least  twelve  hours  without  making  any  effort  to 
emerge  from  it,  being  at  that  time  almost  as 
deeply  covered  up  by  the  male  as  the  rest  of 
the  eggs.  On  the  second  day  it  comes  out, 
with  each  of  its  wing-feathers  well  developed 
in  a  sheath,  wbich  soon  bursts,  but  apparently 
without  inclination  to  use  them,  its  powerful  feet 
^ving  it  ample  means  of  locomotion  at  once.  On 
the  third  day  the  nestling  is  capable  of  strong 
flight 

TALENT  OF  BABYLON  corresponded  with 
a  Babylonian  cubic  foot  of  water  at  the  mean 
temperature  of  that  country.  A  talent  was  divided 
into  60  minse,  a  mina  into  60  shekels.  Half  a 
silver  shekel  was  a  drachma,  and  this  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  British  shilling. 

TAL-GHAT.  Hind.  A  geographical  term  in 
the  Peninsula  for  the  low-lying  level  ground  below 
the  ghats  of  the  eastern  and  western  sides. 


TAL-GHAT,  in  lat.  19°  40'  N.,  long.  73°  33'  E., 
in  the  Dekhan,  a  principal  pass  on  the  road  from 
Bombay  to  Nasik.  Top  of  the  ghat  is  1912  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  top  of  the  hill  near  the  ghat 
is  3241  feet. 

TALI,  a  name  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  for 
the  treble  fanam  formerly  coined  at  Madras,  the 
24th  part  of  the  Spanish  dollar. 

TALI,  in  Peninsular  India,  a  piece  of  gold  tied 
by  the  bridegroom  round  his  bride^s  neck  at  the 
time  of  marriage.  It  remains  till  she  becomes  a 
widow,  and  is  then  removed  by  the  husband*s 
relations.  The  tali  are  not  all  of  the  same  form. 
In  some  castes  it  is  a  small  round  plate  of  gold, 
without  stamp  or  figure  on  it ;  in  others  it  is  a 
tiger*s  tooth ;  others  are  hammered  by  the  gold- 
smith without  any  precise  form.  Many  castes 
have  them  flat  and  oval,  of  two  small  pieces  which 
separate,  and  with  hieroglyphics  representing  the 
god  Puliyar  or  the  lingam. — SonneraVs  Voyage, 
p.  92.     See  Mangala  Sutra. 

TALIB.  Pers.  An  inquirer  or  wisher,  a  pupil, 
a  seeker,  from  Talb.  Talib-ul-Ilm,  a  learner,  a 
pupil. 

TALIF-i-SHARIF,  a  Persian  work  on  medicine, 
translated  by  Dr.  Playfair. 

TA-LI-FU,  a  lake  m  Chma,  7090  feet  above 
the  sea. 

TALIKAN,  a  city  of  Tukharistan  between 
Balkh  and  Merv,  three  days'  journey  from  the 
latter.  There  is  another  town  of  the  same  name 
east  of  Kunduz.  The  Talikan  of  Tukharistan  is 
tbe  one  most  frequently  mentioned,  and  it  is 
generally  coupled  with  Hariab,  a  city  of  Guzjan, 
west  of  the  Ozus,  three  days'  journey  from  Talikan, 
three  from  Shaburkim,  and  six  from  Balkh.  Yule, 
however,  says  there  were,  in  fact,  three  places  so 
called,  that  in  Badakhsban,  that  in  Khorasan,  and 
a  third  in  Dailam,  the  hill  country  adjoining 
Kazbin. — Yule,  Cathay,  i.  p.  258;  Elphinstorte's 
Canbul,  ii.  221,  240. 

TALIKOT,  a  town  in  the  Ealadgi  district  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  60  miles  N.E.  of  Ealadgi 
town,  in  lat.  16''  28'  10"  N.,  long.  76*^  21'  10"  E. 
A  battle  was  fought  here  on  the  25th  January 
1565,  in  which  tlie  Hindu  empire  of  Vijayanagar 
was  overthrown  by  a  confederacy  of  tbe  Mubam- 
madan  kings  of  the  Dekhan,  the  Adal  Shahi 
of  Bijapur,  tbe  Kutub  Shahi  of  Beder,  and  the 
Nizam  Shahi  of  Ahmadnaggur.  The  Hindu  power 
in  Southern  India  was  completely  broken  by  the 
battle;  but  within  a  hundred  years  a  great 
Hindu  revival  commenced,  which,  under  the  form 
of  the  Mahratta  Confederacy,  was  destined  to  break 
up  the  Moghul  empire  in  India. — Imp,  Gaz, 

TALI-NANAS.  Malay.  Cordage  material 
obtained  from  the  leaf  of  the  pine-apple  plant. 
Tali  Pinding,  a  waistbelt  worn  by  the  natives  of 
the  Archipelago.  They  are  manufactured  by  tbe 
Arafura  of  New  Guinea  or  Seram,  who  manu- 
facture various  textile  fabrics  from  native  fibres, 
as  a  band  or  cincture  for  fastening  the  sarong  of 
women.  Tali  Rama,  Malay.,  China  grass.  Tali- 
taras,  a  fibre  of  Singapore,  made  into  sewing  twine. 

TALIPOT  or  Fan  Pahn,  Corypha  umbraculif era, 
belongs  to  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Cocoacea3, 
and  is  met  with  in  Ceylon,  Malabar,  Java,  and 
the  Moluccas.  Its  large  leaves  (fronds)  are  used 
for  thatching,  basket  -  making,  and  other  handy 
work.  The  leaves  are  also  used  for  native  books, 
like  the  palmyra  leaves,  and  are  written  on  with 
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an  iron  style,  and  for  making  the  hnge  fans  with  the 
petioles  attached.  It  has  a  stem  of  50  to  70  feet 
high,  "with  large  fan-shaped  plaited  leaves  com- 
posed of  some  40  to  50  segments.  The  Corypha 
nmbraculifera  is  known  in  Tamil  as  the  Ood- 
dapanna,  and  in  Hindustani  as  tali  or  tadi  tree, 
tak-pat  meaning  leaf  of  the  talL  The  seeds  or 
nuts  are  made  into  ornaments,  and  sometimes, 
when  well  polished  and  coloured  red,  pass  for 
coral.  The  trunk  furnishes  a  species  of  pith  which 
is  pounded  into  flour  and  baked  into  cakes,  and 
eaten  with  much  relish  by  some  natives.— ^femaw  ; 
ShoriL 

TALISMAN.  Talsam,  Arab.  Talismans  or  the 
doctrine  of  signatures  took  their  origin  from  a 
belief  that  m^icinal  substances  bore  upon  their 
external  surfaces  signs  of  the  properties  or  virtues 
they  possessed.  It  is  a  term  from  the  Arabic 
Talsam,  and  is  applied  to  mystical  characters,  and 
also  to  seals,  images,  etc,  upon  which  such  cha- 
racters are  engraved  or  inscribed.  These  cha- 
racters are  astrological,  or  of  some  other  mystical 
kind.  The  purposes  for  which  Talsams  are  con- 
trived are  various, — the  preservinc  from  enchant- 
ment, or  from  a  particular  accident,  or  from  a 
variety  of  evils  ;  another  protects  a  treasure  over 
which  it  is  deposited. 

TALKH.  Arab.  Bitter  j  also  of  tobacco,  etc., 
pungent,  strong.  Badam-i-talkh,  Amygdalus 
amara.  Kust  &kh  or  Kut  talkh,  Hind.,  Auck- 
landia  costus. 

TALLI-TANDRI.  Tel.  Parents,  father  and 
mother ;  a  respectful  appellation  for  a  superior. 

TALLOW. 


Shahum, 
Suif,    . 

Talg,  . 
Charbi, 
Sevo, 


.  .  Arab. 
.  .  .  Fr. 
.  .  Geb. 
Quj.,  Hind. 
...   It. 


Lamak  chair, 

Lamak,    .     . 


Malay. 


Pih, Pers. 

Sebo,  .  .  .  Port.,  Sp. 
Salo,  Toplenoe,  .  Rus. 
Qovapa,  ....  Sansk. 
Horruktail,  .  .  Sikqh. 
Maattu  kolupu,  .  Tam. 
Paasalam  kowu,   .      Tel. 

The  fat  of  horned  cattle  and  sheep.  The  tallow- 
gourd,  Benincasa  cerifera.  Tallow  tree,  Dryandra 
cordata.  Tallow  tree  of  China  is  the  Stillingia 
8ebifera,theEzcoecaria  sebifera,  Sapium  sebiferum, 
Groton  sebiferum  of  some  authors.  Its  seeds 
are  covered  with  a  waxy  substance,  used  in  China 
for  making  candles.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Doons  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  and  Kohistan 
Paniab.  Stillingia  sebifera  is  cultivated  exten- 
sively in  China,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  white 
sebaceous  matter  (vegetable  tallow)  enveloping 
the  seeds.  The  tallow  is  separated  by  steaming 
the  seeds  in  tubs  with  convex  open  wicker  bottoms, 
placed  over  caldrons  of  boiling  water.  With 
trifling  exceptions,  the  candles  used  by  the  Chinese 
in  their  religious  ceremonies  are  made,  by  dipping, 
of  the  tallow  of  the  Stillingia.  The  vegetable 
tallow  of  Borneo  is  said  to  be  extracted  from  the 
nut  of  various  species  of  Dlpterocarpus,  and  melted 
in  a  gourd  shell. 

TALMUD,  a  historical  and  religious  book  of 
the  Jews.  In  its  two  divisions  of  Halacha  and 
Haggadah,  it  sums  up  the  intellectual,  social,  and 
religious  life  of  the  Jews  during  a  period  of  nearly 
a  thousand  years. 

TALPA  MICROURA.     Hodgson, 
T.  cryptura,  Bli/th,  I  Short-tailed  mole,      Enq. 

Biyu  kantyem,     .    Bhot.  |  Pariam,     .    .    .    Lepch. 

The  mole  of  Nepal  and  Darjeeling  is  4}  to  5 
inches  long,  with  a  tail  S-16tbs  or  less.  The 
Talpidse  family  belong  to  the  order  Insectivora. 


The  species  of  restricted  Talpa  amount  to  five  ia 
number,  viz.  T.  Europeea,  /».,  of  Europe  gener- 
ally; T.  cosca,  Savi^  of  Italy  and  Greece;  T. 
moogura,  Temminckj  of  Japan ;  and  T.  microoiia, 
Hodgson^oi  Nepal,  Sikktm,  Bhutan,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Assam.  The  fifth  is  T.  leucora,  of  Chenar 
punji,  N.  of  Sylhet.  It  diflFers  little  from  T. 
microura,  except  that  the  tail  is  considerably  vMSt 
developed,  though  much  less  so  than  in  T.  Emo- 
pea ;  and  the  tail  is  cUd  and  tufted  with  white 
nairs,  whence  the  name  T.  leucora.  Thi«  animal 
also  would  seem  hardly  to  attain  the  size  of  T. 
microura. 

Talpa  microura  fur  is  a  deep  slaty  blue,  villi 
canescent  gloss. — Jottm,  Ben.  As,  jSor.,  1850; 
Jerdon,  Mammals;  Blyth, 

TALPUR,  a  dynastic  title  of  the  last  amiis  d 
Sind,  descendants  from  Mir  Rah  ram  Khan,  chid 
of  the  Baluch  tribe  of  Talpur,  who  aaooeeded 
Abdul  Nabi  of  the  Kalora  dynasty  in  1788.  Their 
greatness  arose  of  Futteh  Ali  Khan.  The  Talper 
were  an  inferior  hill  clan  of  Baluch.  Even  -wha 
they  became  rulers  of  Sind,  Muhammad  EliasL 
the  ruler  of  Kalat,  was  ready  to  go  to  war  vid 
amir  Gholam  Ali,  Talpur,  because  the  l&tter  h«i 
the  audacity  to  propose  to  a  female  of  liia  familj. 
The  Talpur  dynasty  of  Sind  were  replaced  by  tit 
British  in  1845.    Talpur  means  date-tree  towa. 

TALUK  or  Talukah.  Hind.  In  India,  a  reveoae 
district,  more  correctly  written  Taluqah.  It  bs 
as  its  immediate  superintendent  a  levenae  offie^ 
styled  a  talukdar. 

Talukdar,  in  Upper  India,  a  large  landbdde; 
possessing  generally  villages  of  which  he  is  tk 
sole  owner,  and  other  villages  in  which  there  w 
subordinate  holders,  and  oi  which  he  is  only  tk 
superior  proprietor.  In  the  Lower  Provinces,  tbc 
zamindar  is  the  superior  proprietor,  and  tl» 
talukdars  are  subordinate  proprietors. 

Talukdari,  a  form  of  land  settlement  adopted  ia 
Oudh,  so  framed  as  to  secure  village  occopiBe 
from  extortion,  and  exacting  certain  duties  sad 
responsibilities  from  the  talukdars,  who  inrere  cost- 
firmed  in  possession  of  everything  they  h^  tf 
the  time  of  the  annexation  in  February  18^ 
In  1859  they  received  simnuds  or  title-deeds. 

TALUT  and  Jalut,  Saul  and  Goliath.  S« 
Alliteration. 

TALWAR.  Hind.  A  sword.  A  wooden  scytk 
used  for  cutting  down  plants  for  barilla  bominf. 
The  ordinary  curved  sword  has  a  slig^ht  curve  a^ 
has  a  side  guard. 

TALWAR,  a  tribe  in  Mysore,  who  in  the  times 
of  the  Polygars  contributed  annually  a  ram  and  a 
potof  ghi. — W, 

TAMAKU.    Hind.    Tobacco,  Nicotiana. 
TamaJm  Kashmiri,  Bhododendron  oampanulatum. 
Ban  tamaku,  Verbascom  thapsua. 
Ghilassi  tamaku,  Niootiana  rustica. 
Qidar  tamaku,  Heliotropinm  Eoropseum,  Verhaanm 

thapaus. 
Elakkar  tamaku,  Kalkatti  tamaku,  Kandahari  tamaka, 
Nicotiana  rustica. 

TAMANGGUNG,  at  a  Malay  court  the  minister 
of  war  and  police. 

TAMARIGAGE^,  the  tamarisk  tribe  of  plants 
in  the  E.  Indies,  comprise  the  genera  Tamarix, 
Trichaurus,  and  Myricaria.  Tamarix  dioica,  JRoxh., 
and  T.  Indica,  grow  in  India  even  in  saline  soil,  and 
are  good  for  protecting  banks.  Roxburgh  describes 
the  Tamarix  Indica,  identical  with  T.  gallica»  and 
T.  dioica  (jhou).    T.  furas  occurs  in  Uie  drier 
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arts  of  the  Doab,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
lelili,  where  it  is  called  Asul  or  AtiS  as  in  Arabia. 
lie  other  specieB  are  also  foand  in  the  Penin- 
ala.  Tamarices  are  bitter  and  astringent.  In 
Denmark  they  are  used  instead  of  hops  for  making 
eer,  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe  as  a  tonic 
eroedj.  Galls  are  formed  on  the  T.  furas,  and  are 
ailed  Sumrut-al-asul,  also  Ohotee  mue.  Those  on 
he  jhou  are  named  Sumrut  -  nl  -  turfa,  or  Burce 
lue.  T.  gallica  of  Mount  Sinai  is  at  certain 
Basons  covered  with  a  kind  of  sugary  exudation, 
aid  by  Ehrenberg  to  be  produced  by  the  puncture 
f  the  Coccus  maniparus.  It  is  called  Arabian 
lanna,  or  Gazanjaoin ;  it  is  unknown  in  the 
Azars  of  Bengal,  and  is  not  produced  in  India. — 
ioxh.;  Royle,  pp.  213,  214  ;  Voigt;  O'Sh.  p.  882. 
TAMARIND. 


'amar-ul-Hind,  .  Arab. 
[a-gye,  ....  BURM. 
?ay-me,  .  .  Coch.-Chin. 
*amarms,  ....  Fr. 
'amarinden,  .  .  Gkr. 
Linli, .  .  .  GuJ.,  Hind. 
'amarindo, .  .  .It.,  Sp. 
kAinal,    ....     Jav. 


Tamarindus,  . 
Neghka,  .  .  . 
Tamr-i-Hind,  . 
Amlika,  Tintili, 
Mahafliflmbfllft^ . 
Pulie,.  .  .  . 
Chinta-pundoo, 
Demer  Hindi,  . 


.  Lat. 
Malay. 

.     PSRS. 

.  Sansk. 
.  Singh. 

Tam. 

Tej.. 
.  Turk. 


The  tamarind  tree,  Tamarindus  Indica,  grows 
1  tlie  East  and  West  Indies,  the  £astem  Islands, 
irabta,  and  Egypt.  It  attains  the  height  of  80 
r  40  feet.  Tamarind  pods  are  from  8  to  6  inches 
>ng,  and  more  or  less  curved.  When  ripe  they 
onsist  of  a  dry,  brittle,  brown  external  shell, 
rithin  which  is  the  useful  part,  an  acidulous, 
weet,  reddish-brown  pulp  penetrated  by  strong 
bre&  Within  this  is  a  thin  membranous  coat 
iiclosing  the  oval  brown  seeds.  The  pulp,  as 
nalyzed  by  Yauquelin,  contains  citric  acid,  9*40 ; 
artaric  acid,  1*55;  malic  acid,  0'45;  bitartrate 
f  potash,  8*25 ;  sugar,  12*5 ;  gum,  4'7 ;  pectin, 
*25 ;  parenchyma,  34'85 ;  and  water,  27*55.  The 
ruit  is  used  largely  by  the  natives  of  India  and 
'ersia  in  making  a  sherbet  or  cooling  drink,  and 
Ibo  as  a  necessary  ingredient  in  curries,  to  which 
*  communicates  a  tartish  flavour.  The  pulp 
Ilays  thirst,  is  nutritive  and  refrigerant,  and  in 
ill  dose  laxative.  An  infusion  forms  a  very 
leasant  cooling  drink,  as  does  also  tamarind 
hey.  Infusion  of  senna  with  tamarinds  is  a 
seful  laxative.  Tamarinds  are  exported  from 
Qdia,  packed  in  tins  with  or  witnout  syrup, 
everal  varieties  are  distinguished,  such  as  the 
;d  tamarind,  the  sweet  tamarind,  obtained  from 
ersia ;  the  dark  tamarind,  produced  in  Madura, 
ne  of  the  Eastern  Islands ;  and  the  common  or 
reen  tamarind,  which  is  extensively  produced 
iroughout  India.  The  red- coloured  tamarinds 
re  found  in  Gujerat,  at  Kheir  on  the  Godavery, 
b  Panderpur  on  the  ICistna,  and  there  are  four 
'ces  in  Madras.  It  is  the  best  of  the  three  Indian 
Eirieties.  In  preserving  it  for  export,  when  the 
iiit  IB  ripe,  the  shell  or  epicarp  is  removed,  and 
\e  fruit  placed  in  layers  in  a  cask,  boiling  water 
eing  then  poured  over  it  Another  plan  is  to 
ut  alternate  layers  of  tamarinds  and  powdered 
igar  in  a  stone  jar.  Tamarinds  are  exported 
oth  raw  and  preserved  Moochee  bookbinders 
repare  a  useful  paste  of  the  tamarind  stones, 
bich  ia  caUed  Pasay,  Tam.,  by  first  taking  off 
le  brown  skin  and  then  boiling  them  down  till 
ley  become  glutinous.  Tamarind  seed  powder, 
oiled  into  a  paste  with  thin  glue,  forms  one  of 
le  Btrongest  wood  cements.  Tamarind  seeds 
ield  an  oil  of  a  pale  bright-coloured  fluid,  and 


extremely  light. — Mad,  Exh.  Jur.  Rep, ;   Ains.  \ 
Rojgle;  APC;  Faulk.;  Tomlinson, 

TAMARIND  FISH  of  Calcutta  is  made  witli 
the  begti,  Lates  calcarifer,  one  of  the  Percidse, 
preserved  with  vinegar  and  tamarind  fruit  Lates 
calcarifer  occurs  in  all  the  seas  of  the  southern 
coasts  of  Asia,  and  is  common  in  estuaries.  It  is 
greatly  prized  by  Europeans.  It  is  also  made 
with  white  pomfret  cut  in  transverse  slices  pre- 
served in  tamarinds.  It  is  much  prized  as  a 
relish.  The  begti  is  largely  eaten  in  Bengal  by 
Europeans. 

TAMARINDUS  INDICA.    Litm. 

T.  ooddentalis,  Ocertn,    |      T.  officinalii,  Hooker. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  tree,  of  slow  growth, 
but  attains  a  great  size,  with  a  very  extensive 
shady  head.  It  is  met  with  in  gardens,  near  old 
temples,  and  in  avenues,  where  it  has  been 
planted.  It  is  a  graceful  avenue  tree,  and  grows 
throughout  Hindustan,  in  the  Peninsulas,  in 
Burma  and  the  ArchipeUgo,  but  is  rare  in  the 
Pan  jab. 

In  Burma  it  rises  to  90  or  100  feet  high,  and 
12  to  15  in  circumference.  The  branches  extend 
widely,  with  a  dense  foliage  of  bright  green  com- 
posite leaves,  very  much  l£ke  those  of  the  sensitive 
plant.  The  flowers  are  in  clusters  of  a  beautiful 
yellow,  veined  with  red.  The  pods  hang  like  beans, 
are  longer,  darker,  and  richer  than  the  tamarind 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  are  preserved  without  the 
addition  of  syrup. 

Its  timber  is  remarkably  heavy  and  hard,  much 
like  lignum  vit®,  and  is  used  generally  for 
shivers  in  blocks,  and  such  purposes.  It  is  dark- 
coloured  and  durable,  is  often  finely  veined, 
the  heart-wood  of  old  trees  resembling  ebony. 
The  tree  is  apt  to  be  hollow  in  the  centre,  which 
prevents  large  slabs  being  obtained.  It  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  oil  mills,  naves, 
mallets,  rice  -  pounders,  and  for  furniture  and 
building  purposes,  but  silica  is  often  deposited  in 
its  stem,  and  carpenters  are  very  unwilling  to 
work  it  up,  on  account  of  the  great  damage  it 
causes  to  the  best  tempered  tools.  It  is  valuable 
for  brick  and  tile  burning.  The  trees  grow  to 
about  7  or  8  feet  in  diameter  at  the  butt,  while 
that  of  the  body  of  the  tree  is  about  5  feet    This 

Eart  is  seldom  more  than  10  feet  lone  when  it 
ranches  out  into  curves  of  various  dunensions. 
Several  large  trees  of  the  West  Indian  red 
tamarind  grow  in  the  south  of  India,  and  the 
Editor  lar^y  distributed  the  seeds  through  the 
Madras  Board  of  Revenue.  The  tree  is  valuable 
from  the  quantity  of  fruit  it  produces,  which  is 
used  medicinally  in  cookery.  In  India,  the 
shadow  of  the  tamarind  tree  is  deemed  particularly 
injurious  to  vegetation,  and  for  people  to  reside 
beneath  this  tree  is  supposed,  in  India,  to  be 
unhealthy ;  but  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  people  build  their  houses  beneath  the 
tamarind  tree  as  the  coolest  site. 

TAMARIX  ARTICULATA.     Vahl. 
Faras,     ....    Panj.  |  Arelei, Sind. 

A  moderate-sized  tree  of  the  Pan  jab  and  Sind, 
which  grows  very  rapidly,  often  10  to  12  feet  in 
girth,  and  60  or  70  feet  high ;  60  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot.  It  is  used  for  Persian  wheels,  small  orna- 
ments, and  for  charcoal.  The  bark  and  galls  are 
used  in  tanning,  and  the  galLs  also  as  a  mordant. 
— Stewart. 
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TAMARIX  CHINENSIS. 


TAMIL. 


TAMARIX    CHINENSIS,    Taiarinov,    is 
San-chun-liu  and  Chih-ching  of  the  Chinese. 
TAMARIX  DIOICA.     Roxk 


the 


Ghazlei,  Pilchi, 
Rukh,  Koan,     . 


Panj. 


lAl-ihao, ....  Hind. 
Kgelta,  .  .  .  Ladakh. 
Jhao,  Lai,  Kachlei,  Panj. 

Very  common  in  Ajmir  in  the  beds  of  rivers  and 
near  the  great  rivers  of  the  Panjnb.  It  is  a  very- 
graceful  ^rub,  with  numerous  small  rose-coloured 
flowers  in  terminal  drooping  spikes.  The  Muki  or 
tamarisk  manna,  used  in  confectionery,  is  said  to 
be  secreted  by  this  plant  in  the  cold  weather.  It 
grows  up  to  2500  feet  in  saline  soil.  It  is  a  good 
plant  for  binding  banks.  The  twigs  are  used  for 
basket-making. — Von  Mueller;  Roxb.  ii.  p.  101; 
Drs,  Riddelly  J.  L.  Stewart 

TAMARIX  ELEGANS,  the  Myricara  elegans, 
Royle.  It  attains  a  height  of  20  feet. —  Von  Mueller, 

TAMARIX  GALLICA.     Linn, 
T.  Indica,  Boxb. 


T.  epaoroides,  Sm. 
Turfa,  Arab.,  Gdj.,  Pers. 
Tamarisk,  .  .  .  Bno. 
Ferash,  Fnwh,  Jhao,  Hind 
Pharwan,  Pilohi,  .  Panj. 
Sxudationr—QtLBKaJBhm, 

The  Indian  tamarisk 


T.  gallica,  var.  T.  Indioa, 
^hrenb. 

Koa,  Rukh, .  .  .  Panj. 
Lainya  of  Salt  Range. 
Prakke,  Pakke,     .      Tel. 

Grails—  Sumrut  -  ul  -  tarf  a, 
Ma-in,Buree  mue^HiNi). 

is  a  glabrous  greenish 
plant  with  stiff  twiggy  branches,  of  considerable 
size  in  the  Ajmir  dutrict,  but  the  wood  is  there 
very  inferior.  In  the  Dekhan  it  grows  abund- 
antly as  a  small  tree  or  shrub  in  the  beds  of  many 
rivers,  and  affords  shelter  for  all  sorts  of  game. 
It  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  cynips,  which  pro- 
duces galls  that  possess  astringent  properties, 
and  tiiey  are  on  this  account  used  in  medicine  by 
the  native  doctors  of  India.  The  same  property 
also  renders  them  valuable  in  dyeing;  baskets 
are  made  of  the  twigs,  which  are  also  used  medi- 
cintdly  as  an  astringent.  The  galls  are  largely 
gathered  in  the  Jhang,  Gugaira,  and  Muzaffar- 
gurh  districts,  as  also  in  Dehra  Ghazi  Khan  district, 
where  as  much  as  500  maunds  are  annually 
collected.  The  manna  of  Mount  Sinai  is  produced 
from  a  variety  of  this  plant,  and  consists  of  a  pure 
sugar.  It  grows  up  to  10,600  feet  on  the  Shay  ok 
in  Ladakh,  reaches  3  feet  in  girth  and  80  high, 
and  furnishes  much  of  the  steamer  fuel  in  the 
Southern  Panjab  and  in  Sind ;  the  wood  is  coarse- 
grained and  often  very  red,  and  is  used  for  Persian 
wheels,  in  turning,  etc  In  Ladakh,  where  wood  is 
scarce,  this  is  used  for  the  handles  of  the  sticks 
for  polo  or  hockey  on  horseback.  It  adapts  itself 
in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  to  tne  most 
diverse  localities.  It  will  grow  alike  in  water 
and  the  driest  soil,  also  in  saline  ground,  and 
ascends  the  Himalayas  to  11,000  feet.  It  is 
readily  multiplied  from  cuttings,  which  strike 
root  as  easily  as  a  willow,  and  push  forth  stems 
with  unusual  vigour.  Hence  it  is  one  of  the  most 
eligible  bushes  for  planting  on  coast  sand  to  stay 
its  movements,  or  for  lining  embankments.  It 
furnishes  material  for  a  superior  charcoal. — 
Stetvart ;  'Royle ;  Roxb,  ii.  p.  100 ;  Von  Mueller, 

TAMARIX  GERMANICA,  Linn,,  grows  in 
Europe,  W,  Asia,  and  up  to  15,000  feet  in  the 
Himcuaya.  It  is  useful  as  a  sand-binding  plant, 
particularly  in  moist  places,  also  for  solidifying 
precipitous  river  banks. — Von  Mueller, 

TAMBALA-VADU.  Tel.  A  priest  m  a  temple 
of  Siva. 

TAMBAK,  also  Tamburan.  Maleal.   A  prince, 


a  raja,  the  title  of  the  Cochin  raja.    Tambunli,  a 
woman  of  the  royal  family  of  Malabar. 

TAMBAPATRA.  Hind.  A  copperplate  grant 
or  deed  of  gift. 

TAMBI,  Muhammadans  of  Ceylon,  who  eic«l 
as  masons ;  perhaps  the  Tamil  for  brother. 

TAMBIRA,  in  the  Ahmadnaggor  district^  is  x 
blight  or  disease  occasionally  attacking  vheat^  a 
which  the  grain  assumes  a  copper  colour  id 
withers  away. 

TAMBOLI,  a  Hindu  tribe  of  the  Benares  diMod 
They  grow  the  betel  leaf,  which,  as  also  beteUot, 
they  sell.  The  betel  leaf  is  among  Eindm  equi- 
valent to  a  glass  of  wine  after  dinner  among  Eonh 
peans ;  it  is  also  given  in  solemn  asseyeradom  « 
promises. 

TAMBU,  in  Fiji,  forbidden ;  the  taboo  of  (^ 
islands. 

TAMBUR.  Hind.  A  drum  of  the  Europea 
fashion. 

TAMBUR  A,  a  sort  of  guitar.  Tamburaclilw- 
wala,  a  musical  instrument. 

TA-MEIN  or  Te-mi-ne.  Burm.  A  garmeil « 
cloth  in  use  with  the  Burmese  women,  M 
enough  to  surround  the  waist,  and  slightijorff- 
lap  there,  where  it  is  fastened  by  one  end  bfii{ 
tucked  under  the  other,  and  it  extends  to  &f 
feet  It  opens  at  every  step  taken  by  the  weaw. 
exposing  the  greater  part  of  one  leg.  Itis^ 
petticoat  of  the  Burmese  women.  It  is  of  ootes 
and  silk  with  a  zigzag  pattern,  the  silken  pofua 
forming  the  skirt — Winter's  Burma,  p.  56. 

TAMHID.  Arab.  A  section  of  the  Mnloi- 
madan  creed.     See  KalamaL 

TAMIL,  the  name  of  a  language  and  d  i 
region  where  that  tongue  is  in  general  use.  1^ 
Tamil  land  is  the  same  with  Dravira,  and  cos- 
prehends  all  the  districts  in  which  that  iaogi^ 
IS  spoken,  enclosing  a  portion  of  the  eastern  puts 
of  the  Peninsula.  When  the  Dravira  domiuia 
was  confined  to  the  Chola,  Pandya,  and  Cben 
principalities,  its  northern  boandarv  was  tiiePau^ 
river.  When  the  Cbola  princes  colonixed  Tob^* 
mandala,  it  was  extended  westward  to  Tripsti,B 
a  line  with  Pulicat  Tamil  was  the  language  i 
three  ancient  dynasties  of  whom  we  have  re»nl 
— the  Chola  of  Tanjore  and  CombaconiuD, »» 
were  settled  on  or  near  the  Cauveiy  and  C(^ 
rivers,  and  who,  as  some  suppose,  gave  ws 
names  to  the  Coromandel  or  Cholamandel  ccss*; 
the  Pandya,  whose  capital  is  now  occupied  by  J 
inhabitants  of  Madura ;  and  tlie  Chera,  whornW 
at  Kerala  on  the  Malabar  coast  Dravidianis^ 
term  recently  applied  to  the  vernacular  tongK* 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  oiSou&^ 
India.  With  the  exception  of  Orissa,  and  of  tkfl« 
districts  of  Western  India  and  the  Dekhan  wb^ 
Gujerati  and  the  Mahrati  are  spoken,  the  vo^ 
of  the  peninsular  portion  of  India,  from  t« 
Vindhya  mountains  and  the  river  Nerbadda  to 
Cape  Comorin,  from  the  earliest  period,  appe^ 
to  nave  been  peopled  by  different  branches  of  ob 
and  the  same  race,  speaking  different  ^^^^1 
one  and  the  same  language ;  and  scattered  (m^ 
from  the  same  stem  may  be  traced  fl**^^^^ 
north  and  west,  as  far  as  the  Rajmahal  Ewb^ 
the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Baluchistan.  ^ 
Caldwell,  excluding  the  Rajmahal,  the  Uraop. «» 
the  Brahui,  designates  as  Dravidian  "j°V  w 
current  in  Southern  India,  viz.  Tamil,  Td^ 


Cauarese,  Malealam,  Tulu,  Toda,  Kota, 
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TAMIL. 


TAMRA. 


Qiond  or  Knnd  or  Ku  ;  and  it  Las  been  remarked 
bat  in  the  cultivated  languages  of  the  Dravidian 
ongfue,  Sanskrit  words  are  not  at  all,  or  but  very 
arely  employed. 

Tamil  is  called  Aravam  bv  the  Dekhau  Muham- 
nadans,  and  tiie  Teling  and  Ganarese  races.  The 
raiuil  was  formerly  called  by  Europeans  the 
if alabar  language,  but  even  the  educated  classes 
vrite  it  erroneously  as  Tamul.  It  was  the  earliest 
leveloped  of  all  the  Dravidian  idioms,  is  the  most 
copious,  and  contains  the  largest  portion  of 
ndubitably  ancient  forms.  It  includes  two 
iialects,  the  classical  and  colloquial,  the  ancient 
md  the  modem,  called  respectively  the  Shen- 
Pamil  and  the  Kodun-Tamil,  which  so  widely 
liffer  that  they  may  almost  be  regarded  as  differ- 
mt  languages.  The  Tamil  language  is  spoken 
throughout  the  vast  plain  of  the  Gamatic  or 
30untry  below  the  ghats,  the  country  termed  the 
3arnatic  Paen  Ghat  by  the  late  Muhammadan 
K>irereigns  and  by  the  British  who  have  succeeded 
;hem,  from  Gape  Gomorin  to  Pulicat,  and  from 
yhe  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Eastern  Ghats  or 
eastern  mountain  range  of  Southern  India.  It  is 
Ubo  spoken  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Travancore 
souutry,  on  the  side  of  the  Western  Ghats,  from 
[3ape  Gomorin  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Trevan- 
:1rum;  and  in  the  northern  and  north-western 
parts  of  Geylon,  where  Tamilar  formed  settle- 
ments prior  to  the  Ghristian  era,  and  from  whence 
bhey  have  gradually  thrust  out  the  Singhalese. 

The  Tamil  race  is  the  least  scrupulous  or  super- 
stitious, and  the  most  enterprising  and  persever- 
iug,  of  all  the  Hindu  people,  and  swarm  wherever 
money  is  to  be  made,  or  wherever  a  more  apa- 
thetic or  a  more  aristocratic  people  is  waiting  to 
be  pushed  aside.  The  majority  of  the  Hindus 
Pound  in  Pegu,  Penang,  Singapore,  and  other 
places  in  the  east,  where  they  are  known  as  Klings, 
Bkre  Tamilians.  All  throughout  Geylon,  the  coolies 
in  the  coffee  plantations  are  Tamilians;  the  major- 
ity of  the  money-mAking  classes,  even  in  Golombo, 
BLve  Tamilians;  and  ere  long  the  Tamilians  will 
have  excluded  the  Singhalese  from  almost  eveiy 
office  of  profit  and  trust  in  their  own  island. 
The  majority  of  the  domestic  servants,  and  of  the 
cunip  followers  in  the  Madras  Presidencv,  and 
niong  with  its  army,  are  Tamilians.  The  half  of 
its  army  are  Tamilians;  and  the  coolies  who 
emigrate  so  largely  to  the  Mauritius  and  the  West 
India  Islands,  were  mostly  of  the  Tamil  people. 
Including  the  Tamil  people  who  are  residing  in 
the  military  cantonments  and  distant  colonies, 
and  those  in  South  Travancore,  and  excluding 
all  Northern  Geylon,  the  people  who,  in  1881, 
speak  the  Tamil  language  are  13,068,279. 


1 
242 
1,628 
.    792 
8,971 
36,058 
Central  Provinces,     9,666 
Coorg 6,025 


Ajmir, 

Assam, 

Bengal, 

Berar, 

Bombay, 

Burma, 


Madras,  .  .  .  12,382,220 
N.W.  Provinces,  .  ,  477 
Baroda, 46 


Central  India, 
Cochin,   .     . 
Hyderabad, 
Mysore,  .    . 
Travancore, 


428 

87,256 

16^340 

130,569 

439,565 


The  Tamil  people  are,  generally  speaking,  a  dark- 
coloured  and  short-statured  race,  energetic,  fiery, 
quarrelsome,  but  not  vindictive.  Most  of  them 
have  embraced  Brahmanism,  but  the  non  -  Brah- 
manical  and  fragmentary  tribes  have  a  spirit 
and  a  devil  worship,  and  worship  the  local  deities 
called  Ammun.  Amongst  the  poorer  of  the  Tamil 
people  we  find  remnants  of  a  belief  in  spirits,  a 


veneration  of  black  stones,  a  Sbamanite  dia- 
bolatry,  indications  of  their  earliest  mythology. 
Tamil  and  Malealam  writing  characters  were 
originally  modifications  of  the  ancient  Tibetan. 
The  Dravidian  languages  are  written  in  alphabets 
derived  from  some  prototype  of  Devanagari, 
scarcely  from  the  actual  Devanagiri.  Tamil  is 
written  from  left  to  right.  Tamil  labourers 
arrived  in  Gevlon  in  1858  to  the  number  of 
96,000,  and  the  number  who  took  their  departure 
was  50,000.  Amongst  the  Tamil  people,  the 
Adima  or  Adimai  were  predial  slaves  attached 
hereditarily  to  the  land,  and  only  transferable 
with  it.  The  Yellala  are  a  Sudra  race  of  Hindus 
who  apeak  Tamil  They  assume  the  honorific 
designation  of  Mudali  or  (pi.)  Mudliar,  meaning 
first  man,  and  are  chieflv  farmers,  but  many  of 
them  are  soldiers.  Another  branch  of  the  Tamil 
race  is  the  Pdyan,  who  take  the  honorific  appella- 
tion of  Pillai,  meaning  sons.  These  are  of  the 
herdsman  race,  and  are  less  advanced  in  education 
than  the  Vellalar.  Amongst  the  broken  tribes  in 
the  Tamil  country,  the  more  prominent  are  the 
Pariah,  and  the  Ghakili,  the  lenady,  the  Kadir, 
the  Malai  Arisar,  and  others.  The  Ghakkili  is  a 
currier,  a  tanner,  shoemaker, — ^the  village  shoe- 
maker, known  to  Europeans  as  a  chuckler, — one 
of  the  humble  races  of  India,  and  corresponds  to 
the  Mhang  or  Mang  of  the  Mahratta  country,  and 
the  Ghamar  of  N.  W.  India.  They  are  held  in  great 
disesteem,  and  are  the  public  executioners.  The 
condition  of  the  tanners  is  similar  in  Japan,  where 
they  are^restricted  to  a  particular  locality,  and  are 
similarly  employed. — Census  qfiSSl ;  Elpkinstone's 
India,  L  p.  410 ;  Tennent ;  Wilson. 

TAMLuK,  an  ancient  seaport  town  in  the 
Midnapur  province  of  Bengal.  The  district  has 
an  area  of  621  sc[uare  miles,  and  a  population  of 
about  half  a  million.  Its  raja  is  of  the  Kaibartta 
or  fisherman  race,  descendant  of  KaluBhuya,  wlio 
succeeded  to  the  State  on  the  death  of  the  last 
Rajput  Peacock  dynasty.  Tamluk  town  is  now 
60  miles  from  the  sea,  but  in  the  4th  oentuiy.  Fa 
Hian  sailed  from  here  to  Geylon.  In  A.D.  635  it 
was  visited  by  Hiwen  Thsang,  and  was  then  washed 
by  the  ocean.  It  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges, 
well  known  between  the  4th  and  12th  centuries. 
The  people  at  the  western  mouth  of  the  Gan^rt  s 
are  called  Damalipta  or  Tamalipta.  Its  fine 
temple  was  respected  in  the  18th  century  by  the 
Mahratta  hordes.  It  was  long  the  site  of  nu 
important  salt  manufactory  when  that  was  moni)* 
pouzed  by  Government.  Although  originally  a 
centre  of  Buddhism,  it  has  continued  to  be  a  place 
of  great  sanctity. 

TA-MO,  styled  Boohi  Dharma,  a  Buddhist  nii-;- 
sionary  from  India  to  Ghina  in  the  6th  century  a.d. 

TAMO  GUN  A.  Sansk.  The  quality  of  dark- 
ness, the  source  of  inertness  and  ignorance.  See 
Guna. 

TAMPI  is  a  title  used  as  a  suffix  in  Travancore  by 
the  sons  of  princes,  bv  Sudra  wives,  likewise  by 
other  male  members  of  those  families,  and  also  by 
the  members  of  certain  other  families  who  had 
received  honours  from  sovereigns  in  ancient 
times. 

TAMPING.  Malay.  A  package ;  sago  tamp- 
ing is  baled  sago,  wrapped  in  the  leaves  of  the 
pandanus. 

TAMRA,  in  Siam,  a  book  on  house-buUding. 
On  this  subject  there  are  elaborate  text- books, 
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both  in  Barmese  and  Siamese.  The  Burman  book 
contains  the  omens  and  signs  with  regard  to  all 
possible  events  and  circumstances,  and  not  merely 
to  the  process  of  building.  The  Siamese  Tamra 
or  Manual  of  House-building  is  more  systematic. 
The  theories  in  both  works  are  based  on  and 
elaborated  from  the  Shastras  which  record  the 
customs  of  the  Brahmans.  The  first  tiling  the 
house-builder  has  to  do  is  to  find  out  the  situa- 
tion of  the  great  dragon  that  encircles  the  earth 
with  his  body,  like  the  Midgard  serpent  of 
northern  mythology.  This  must  be  ascertained 
before  operations  are  b^^n,  for  it  will  have  a 
great  influence,  not  only  on  the  time  of  beginning 
the  building,  but  on  the  way  in  which  the  found- 
ations must  be  dug  and  the  method  of  hoisting 
the  posts  into  position.  This  the  Burmese  have 
recorded  for  them  in  a  rhyme  which  every  school- 
boy can  repeat.  The  Siamese  are  not  less  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  accurate  information  on  the 
subject,  and  it  is  fully  set  out  in  the  Tamra. 

TAMRANAGARA  or  Cambat,  metropolis  of 
the  Bala  Raya  in  the  5th  century. — As.  Res.  ix. 
p.  194. 

TAMRAPARNI  or  Tambrapurni,  also  called 
Porunnei,  a  small  river  of  Tinnevelly,  in  S.  India, 
sacred  to  the  Hindus.  It  is  the  Sa)A>i9  of  the 
Greeks.  It  rises  in  the  Western  Ghats,  in  lat.  8° 
52'  N.,  long.  77°  51'  E.,  and  runs  eastwards  to  the 
sea ;  length  70  miles.     See  Striviguntum. 

TAMRAPARNI,  a  small  sea-coast  town  in 
Ceylon,  from  which  the  island  was  called  Tapro- 
bane  by  Oneaocritus,  an  officer  of  Alexanaer^s 
army  who  accompanied  Megasthenes.  Colonel 
Yule  (Cathay,  i.  clxxvi.)  mentions  as  a  legend 
that  *"  at  the  spot  where  the  seven  hundred  men, 
with  the  king  at  their  head,  exhausted  by  (sea) 
sickness,  and  faint  from  weakness,  had  landed 
out  of  the  vessel,  supporting  themselves  on  the 
I)alms  of  their  hands  pressed  on  the  ground,  they 
set  themselves  down.  Hence  to  them  the  name 
of  Tambapanniyo  (copper-palmed,  from  the  colour 
of  the  soil). 

TAMUNGONG,  the  title  of  the  ruler  of  Johore. 

TAN.  Hind.  The  human  body.  Tan,  man ; 
dhan,  body  and  soul  and  wealth.  See  Rudra 
Sampradayi ;  Yaliabhacharya. 

TAN,  a  handsomely-marked  large  snake  of 
China,  which  is  said  not  to  be  eaten,  but  its  liver  is 
prized  as  a  medicine,  and  its  skin  is  used  to  cover 
the  San  Heen  or  three-stringed  guitar. 

TAN,  a  boatman  race  of  China  who  dwell  in 
their  boats.  They  are  in  all  the  Chinese  rivers, 
similar  to  the  Yao  and  Man  tribes.  The  physique 
of  the  boat  women  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
the  house  population,  who  designate  them  Suee  ki 
or  water-fowl. 

TANA.    Malat.    a  continent,  a  land. 

TANACETUM  TENUIFOLIUM.  Jacq.  The 
tansy,  grows  at  10,000  feet  on  the  Sutlej,  and  is 
useful  for  flavouring  puddings.  Eight  species 
occur  in  the  Himalaya. — Stewart. 

TANACETUM  VULGARIS,  var.  crispum. 
The  young  leaves  cut  small  are  used  in  colouring 
and  flavouring  puddings,  omelets,  cakes,  etc. 
The  curled  variety,  T.  crispum,  used  in  garnishing, 
succeeds  on  the  plains  of  India,  and  grows  freely 
in  any  good  soil. — Jaffrey. 

TANBORA  or  Timboro,  a  volcano  in  the  island 
of  Sumbawa,  in  lat.  80°  20'  S.,  and  long.  118°  E. 
Its  summit  is  between  5000  and  7000  feet  above 


the  sea,  which  washes  the  base  of  the  \SSl  for 
three-fourths  of  its  extent.  From  the  .5th  to  ik 
11th  April  1815,  the  mountain  emitted  did 
and  frequent  loud  sounds.  The  dust  csosed  i 
haziness  in  the  atmosphere  at  places  many  degree 
distant  from  Timboro,  and  the  sounds  wece  hem 
equaUy  far  off.  Between  7  a.il  of  the  11th  u 
12th  the  dust  fell  in  such  quantities  at  Bbima^S 
miles  off,  as  to  produce  a  total  darkness.  Pomke 
stone  of  a  brown  colour  was  thrown  out  from  ih 
crater  in  immense  quantities.  Great  fields  of  il 
with  scorched  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  tr 
found  floating  in  the  neighbouring  sea,  and  me 
of  these  were  thrown  up  on  the  shores  of  fisS 
Java,  Madura,  Celebes,  etc. 

The  sea  made  a  permanent  inroad  at  the  (oc 
of  Timboro,  which  it  covered  to  the  depth  d\ 
fathoms.  Thousands  of  the  people,  on  the  p» 
insula  formed  by  the  mountain,  and  thdr  bm 
were  destroyed.  At  Samanap,  in  long.  113** 571. 
the  explosions  were  heard  for  seveial  daTt^u^ 
the  dust  caused  a  total  darkness  between  5  n 
of  the  11th  and  II  a.m.  of  the  12th.  At  S(e» 
baya,  m  long.  112°  58'  E.,  the  darkness  vast«' 
plete  between  6  p.m.  of  the  11th  and  ifxi 
the  12th ;  and  the  effects  of  the  eruption  wereidt 
at  Batavia,  in  long.  106""  51'  E.,  at  Java  Hesla 
long.  105°  11'  E.,  at  Monto,  on  the  island  of  Bikl 
and  at  Bencoolen  in  Sumatra,  in  lat.  S°  48%ai 
long.  102°  28'  E.,  and  at  Macassar,  in  lat.5'I»" 
S.,  and  long.  119°  88'  E.  At  Temate,  in  In?" 
19'  N.,  and  long.  127°  29'  E.,  about  ncxm  (»« 
11th  April,  the  explosions  were  distinctlj  Imi^ 
— Mr.  G.  A.  Stewart  in  Jameson's  Ed.  Ja^ 
1820,  iii.  p.  889. 

TANDA.  Hind.  A  Binjara  encampment  A 
caravan  for  transportation  of  goods  on  bolloeb. 
bulls,  and  cows.  A  troop  or  company  of  ta^ 
or  travellers 

TANDALI,  Tandiani  or  Tundiani,  neariy  H 
miles  from  Abbotabad  in  the  Hinda  t^ 
Hazara  district,  a  sanatorium  at  a  height  of  90^ 
feet. 

TANDAVA,  a  wild  frantic  dance  of  Sino^ 
the  destruction  of  the  world,  said  to  be  ^ 
by  Siva  occasionally  for  Parvati's  pleasm*.  Ts- 
dava-talika,  a  name  of  Nandi,  because  be  aficos- 
panies  Siva  in  the  Tandava  dance. — Dou^sou. 

TANDEL,  Mahr.,  or  Tandelu,  Tel.  Asnpe* 
tendent  of  any  body  of  men  on  shore  or  on?lf 
board ;  commonly  written  Tindel. 

TANDESWARA,  the  most  famous  vad  v0 
honoured  of  the  sixty- three  special  dcvot«i«^ 
Iswara. 

TANDOI,  in  Bunnu,  hind  watered  by  ckd^ 

TANDOO.  Arab.,  Jav.  Palanquin,  «  m4» 
chair,  a  palanquin  carried  by  two  bearera 

TANDRI.  Tam.  Father,  a  protector.  Tifr 
tandri,  parents,  father  and  mother,  equal  to  tie 
Urdu  Ma-bap. 

TANDULA,  among  the  Mahratta  race,  is  * 
chewing  of  grains  of  rice  as  an  ordeal ;  another^ 
the  Tapta-masha,  or  taking  a  masha  ir&f^^  ^ 
gjld  out  of  a  jar  of  hot  oil  or  butter. 

TANDUR.    Hind.    An  oven. 

TANDYA  or  Tandaka.  Sansk.  The  ^ 
important  of  the  eight  Brahmanas  of  the  Sta* 
Veda. 

TANESSUR,  80  miles  south  of  AmbaU. 

TANG.  Hind.  A  girth,  anything  that  tlght«» 
or  narrows ;  hence  Tangi,  a  defile. 
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TANGAL.  Maleal.  A  priest  of  the  Moplah 
[uhamroadaDB  of  Malabar.  They  are  regarded 
'^itli  a  reBpect  almost  amounting  to  veneration. 

TANGA  MARA,  a  pirate  race  who  in  ancient 
Lines  occupied  the  sea-coaat  from  Kurachee  to 
•ah  on  Bandar ;  one  of  their  heroes,  Rana  Abaid, 
▼ed  A.D.  1591. 

TANGAR,  a  hill  in  the  Tanna  coUectorate  of 
k>ixibaj,  about  2350  feet  aboye  the  sea.  Its  rain- 
Ul  is  about  80  to  83  inches.  The  plateau  is 
bout  two  miles  long  and  one  mile  broad 

TAN-GAS-GUZ,  the  Arabic  designation  of  the 
ligbur  Turks  who  dwelt  north  of  Tibet,  their 
ountry  extending  from  Khorasan  to  the  China 
rontiers.    They  were  Buddhists. 

TANGEER,  a  bark  of  Macassar,  used  in  making 
,  lye  for  washing  the  hair,  which  it  is  said  to 
leanse  and  strengthen. 

TANGGULUN,  a  hard  wood  of  Java,  of  a 
lose  grain,  and  employed  by  turners  for  various 
mall  works. 

TANGHAN,  a  small  horse  of  Tibet,  wonderfully 
trong  and  enduring ;  they  are  never  shod,  and 
lie  hoof  often  cracks,  and  they  become  pigeon- 
oed.  They  are  frequently  blind  of  one  eye, 
rlien  they  are  called  Zemik  (blind  ones),  but  this 
a  thought  no  great  defect.  They  average  £5  to 
LIO  for  a  good  animal  in  Tibet,  and  the  best 
etch  £40  to  £50  in  the  plains  of  India,  where 
hey  become  acclimated  and  thrive  well.  Giantchi 
Jhansi-jeung  of  Turner)  is  the  best  mart  for 
hem  in  the  eastern  part  of  Tibet,  where  some 
>reeds  fetch  very  high  prices.  The  Tibetans  give 
he  foals  of  value  messes  of  pigs'  blood  and  raw 
Lver,  which  they  devour  greedily,  and  it  is  ?aid 
o  strengthen  them  wonderfully.  The  custom, 
!>r.  Hooker  believes,  is  general  in  Central  Asia, 
ilumboldt  (Per.  Nar.  iv.  p.  320)  described  the 
Lorses  of  Uaraccas  as  occasionally  eating  salt 
aeat.  The  Tangliau,  Retangun,  or  Tanyan  of 
^epal,  so  much  esteemed  for  their  hairiness, 
K>mo  entirely  from  Upper  Tibet,  and  are  so  sure- 
footed that  the  people  of  Nepal  ride  them  without 
rear  over  very  steep  mountains  and  along  the 
i^rink  of  the  steepest  precipice.  The  species  which 
is  indigenous  to  Bhutan  has  its  title  from  the 
region  in  which  they  are  bred,  being  called 
rangun,  vulgarly  Tannian,  from  Tangastan,  the 
greneral  appellation  of  that  assemblage  of  moun- 
tains which  constitutes  the  territory  of  Bhutan. 
In  the  Dekhan,  and  throughout  the  S.  of  India 
generally,  the  small  horses  or  ponies  from  Pegu 
and  Acheen  are  called  Tanghan  by  the  Muham- 
madans. — Turner's  Embassy,  p.  22;  Hooker's  Jour.; 
Smith's  Nepal. 

TANGEfiN,  Cerbera  tanghin,  Tangbinia  veueni- 
fcra,  Poir.y  formerly  used  in  Madagascar  as  an 
ordeal  in  cases  of  suspected  crime  or  apostasy. 

TANG-T'U-P'AU.  Chin.  Literally  artillery ; 
a  class  of  drugs  used  for  the  successful  attacking 
of  disease. 

TANJONG.  Malay.  A  headland.  Tanjong 
Batu  Besayab,  Tanjong  Krassak,  Tanjong  Merrum, 
TanjoDg  Sumbuang  are  headlands  in  the  Banca 
Islands. 

Tanjong  Awat,  or  Cape  Caran,  called  also  Mud 
Point,  nine  miles  N.W.  of  Salangore. 

Tanjong  Basso,  or  Baccoun  Island,  in  lat.  0^  20' 
S.,  long.  103°  48'  E.,  distant  19  miles  N.AV.  by  W. 
from  the  Calantigas. 

Tanjong  Bato,  or  Point  Pelro,  12  miles  E.N.E. 


of  Acheen  road,  terminates  in  a  gentle  slope,  and 
is  covered  with  large  trees. 

Tanjong  Sampan  Mangaio,  the  north  extreme 
of  Borneo. 

TANJORE,  a  town  which  gives  its  name  to  a 
district  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  district  has 
an  area  of  3654  square  miles,  and  in  1881  a  popu- 
lation of  2,130,383.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Colerun,  and  it  has  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on 
the  east.  The  delta  of  the  Cauvery  occupies  the  flat 
northern  part  of  the  district,  which  is  highly  culti- 
vated with  rice,  dotted  with  grovesof  cocoanuttrees. 
This  part  is  thoroughly  irrigated  by  an  extensive 
network  of  cban nek  connecting  the  different  parts 
of  the  delta.  South-west  of  the  town  of  Tanjore 
the  country  is  somewhat  more  elevated,  especially 
about  Vellum.  Tanjore  was  conquered  by  Sbah- 
ji,  father  of  Sivaji,  about  1659.  The  Mahrattas, 
in  A.D.  1678,  held  Tanjore  under  Venkaji,  brother 
of  the  Great  Sivaji. 

During  the  18th  century,  the  possession  of  this 
province  was  greatly  contested.  In  1762,  the 
raja  of  Tanjore  agreed  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Nawab  Walajah  of  the  Carnatic.  In  1771,  the 
Tanjore  raja,  Tuljaji,  son  of  Pertab  Singh,  with 
the  aid  of  the  British,  subjected  the  Polygar  of 
Ramnad,  but  a  peace  being  arranged  unknown 
to  the  British,  the  raja  was  compelled  to  cede 
the  fort  of  Vellum,  and  the  districts  of  Koiladdi 
and  Elangar.  In  1773,  the  British  made  prisoners 
of  the  raja  and  his  family,  but  he  was  restored, 
11th  April  1776,  on  a  treaty  to  submit  to  the 
E.  1.  Company.  In  1787,  Tuljaji  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  half-brother,  Amir  Singh.  But 
Tuljaji  had  adopted  Sarfoji,  and  after  a  time  Amir 
Singh  was  set  aside,  and  Sarfoji  reinstated.  Sar- 
foji died  in  1832,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only 
son  Sivaji,  on  whose  death  in  1855,  without  male 
heirs,  direct  or  collateral,  the  titular  dignity 
became  extinct.  His  daughter  obtained  a  title  of 
princess.  He  bad  three  queens,  Syudammal  Bai 
Sahibah,  Kamatche  Bai  Sahibah,  and  Pathuma 
Bai  Sahibah.  By  the  first  of  these  he  had  two 
daughters,  but,  having  no  male  Lssue  by  any  of  the 
three,  he  sent  his  prime  minister  to  Poona  for 
damsels  from  his  own  kindred.  Seventeen  were 
selected  for  the  raja  and  his  nobles,  but  on  arrival 
they  claimed  to  be  the  raja's  brides,  and  threatened 
to  destroy  themselves,  on  which  the  raja  married 
the  whole  of  them,  the  British  Government  sanction- 
ing Rs.  6,72,000  for  the  expenses.  Even  by  these 
seventeen  the  raja  had  no  male  issue,  and  he  took 
sixty-nine  concubines,  by  whom  he  had  thirteen 
daughters  and  nine  sons.  The  raja  died  on  Tues- 
day, October  29,  1855,  in  his  49th  year. 

Raja  Sarfoji  was  exceedingly  fond  of  Schwartz, 
helped  him  liberally  with  funds,  and  gave  him 
lands  at  Canandagoody  for  a  mission,  and  also 
the  site  on  which  the  mission-house,  church,  etc., 
are  built.  He  established  a  boarding-school  for 
Schwartz,  and  gave  him  the  cultivated  lands  at 
Sediangal,  from  theproduco  of  which  the  boarders 
were  supported.  Tnese  lands  still  support  the 
mission  at  Tanjore.  He  repaired  the  great  temple 
at  Tanjore,  laying  down  stones  all  through  the 
courtyard,  and  also  performed  for  it  the  Koomba- 
bhashagam,  or  regilding  of  the  Kalasam.  He  also 
repaired  several  other  temples  in  and  around  Tan- 
jore, all  of  which  cost  him  Rs.  8,66,700. 

The  district  from  pre-historic  times  has  been 
largely  irrigated  by  means  of  canals  and  dams, 
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from  the  Gaavery  and  from  the  Colerun,  but 
chiefly  from  the  former,  the  Coleron,  which 
forms  the  boundary  of  Tanjore,  on  account  of  its 
low  level,  being  less  utilized.  The  main  branch 
of  the  Cauvery  enters  the  Tanjore  district  8  miles 
east  of  Trichinopoly,  and  spreads  out  into  innu- 
merable small  channels,  which  form  a  vast  net- 
work extending  down  to  the  sea,  and  converts  the 
northern  portion  of  the  district  into  one  rice-field. 
Near  the  western  boundary  of  Tanjore,  the  Cau- 
very and  Colerun  approach  each  other,  and  here 
in  some  ancient  time  a  masonry  dam,  caUed  the 
Grand  Anient,  has  been  constructed  to  prevent 
the  waters  of  the  Cauvery  being  drawn  off  into 
the  Colerun,  the  bed  of  which  is  here  9  or  10 
feet  lower.  It  is  said  to  have  been  constructed 
by  a  king  of  the  Chola  dynasty  in  the  Sd  century 
A.D.  The  works  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century  were  improved  by  Captain  Caldwell  and 
Captain  (Sir  Arthur)  Cotton  of  the  Madras 
Engineers,  by  means  of  many  regulating  dams 
and  oalingulas  or  waste  weirs.  In  the  area  of 
900,000  acres  now  irrigated,  the  total  revenue 
in  1875-76  was  £463,350. 

Upwards  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  population  are 
Hinous,  5  per  cent.  Muhammadans,  and  3  per 
cent.  Christians.  Brahmans  in  1871  numbed 
126,757 ;  the  Vellfdar,  a  great  agricultural  race, 
were  348,400 ;  the  Vanniar,  labourers,  574,789 ; 
Pariahs,  306,569 ;  Satani  and  Pandaran  sectarians, 
49,763.  The  Muhammadans  are  chiefly  Labbai  or 
Yonakar,  a  race  of  mixed  descent  from  Arab 
fathers  and  women  of  the  country.  The  largest 
towns  in  the  district  are  Tanjore,  Combaconum, 
Myaveram,  Tranquebar,  and  Manaargudi.  At 
Tanjore  is  a  great  Saiva  temple,  the  finest  of  the 
pyramidal  temples  of  India.  In  1777,  it  was 
fortified  by  the  French,  and  has  not  again  been 
reconsecrated.  The  pyramid  rises  in  thirteen 
storeys  to  a  height  of  190  feet.  A  figure  of  the 
bull  Nandi  faces  the  temple,  and  there  are  several 
smaller  shrines  in  the  enclosure.  The  sculptures 
on  the  gopuras  relate  to  Vishnu,  while  every- 
thing in  the  courtyard  is  dedicated  to  Siva.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  erected  in  the  14th  century  by 
Kadu  Vettiya,  a  Soran  or  Cholan  king,  and  the 
statues  of  the  courtyard  may  have  been  subsequent. 

Romish  missions  date  from  the  first  half  of  the 
17th  century ;  and  at  Negapatam  a  French  Society 
of  Jesus,  in  1846,  founded  the  College  of  St. 
Joseph.  In  1706,  the  German  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries Ziegenbald  and  Plutschau  established 
a  Lutheran  mission  at  Tranquebar,  under  the 
patronage  of  Frederic  iv.  of  Denmark,  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  century  the  Reverend  C.  F. 
Schwartz  established  anotiier  mission;  and  mis- 
sionaries are  now  proselytizing  there  under  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Grospel.  Tan- 
jore is  famed  for  its  carpets,  jewellery,  repousse - 
work,  and  copper  wares. — PharoaVs  Directory; 
Imp,  Gaz,;  Horsburgh, 
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Tanken,     .     GUJ.,  Mahb. 
TaliM),  .    .   Hind.,  Pkrs. 

-  The  tanks  or  artificial  water  reservoirs  of  India 
are  the  greatest  of  all  the  Hindu  irrigation  works. 
They  are  of  two  kinds,— one  excavated  and  used 
for  drinking  water,  bathing,  and  irrigation ;  the 
other  formed  by  throwing  a  bund  or  dam  across 
the  mouth  of  a  valley  or  across  any  sloping  ground. 
The  excavated  tanks  have  stone  or  other  steps  all 


round  down  to  the  water,  generally  the  wbols 
length  of  each  face ;  and  in  many  instances  templ«« 
have  been  erectedaround  the  edge,  and  littlesbiiue 
down  the  steps.  Many  of  the  irrigation  tsoks » 
of  vast  extent,  with  magnificent  emhaukmentK,  k 
respect  to  their  elevation  and  solidity.  Somed 
them  form  lakes  many  miles  in  drcan^ereace,  td 
water  great  tracts  of  country.  As  instances  i 
this  may  be  mentioned  the  Red  Hill  tank  wb 
Madras,  the  Vihar  lakes  near  Bombay;  and  k 
Rajputana,  the  Raj-Samandar,  the  tank  of  Cbb- 
bum  in  the  Eurnool  district,  of  Ulsor  not 
Bangalore,  of  Mir  Alam  near  Hyderabad,  ai 
the  Bhandara  and  Lachora  reservoirs  of  Msr 
approach  the  dignitv  of  lakes.  Also,  a  na 
known  as  the  Ghorbasta,  at  some  pre-histes 
time  constructed  cyclopean  dams  in  the  m» 
tains  of  Baluchistan.  The  tanks  of  India  is 
named  according  to  their  size.  The  aharofi 
N. W.  Provinces  is  a  small  pond ;  jobar,  a  bv 
pond ;  other  tanks  are  called  pokhar  and  tila 
the  last  being  of  masonry ;  others  are  dila 
liwar,  talari,  and  garhiya.  Sagar  is  a  lake  taoktf 
the  largest  size. 

The  existing  tank  irrigation  in  Southern  lA 
is  chiefiy  ancient,  and  comprises  innumeraUetiBb 
of  all  sizes,  from  what  might  be  termed  kb 
downwards.  These  may  be  divided  into  tk« 
classes: — 1.  Those  formed  by  the  closing  of  tk 
passage  of  a  considerable  river  throngb  a  o«^ 
gorge,  in  a  range  of  hills,  by  means  of  a  higb^ 
or  bund.  2.  Those  formed  in  the  plains  bree- 
bankments  carried  across  the  drainage  of  tk 
country,  and  impounding  the  water  of  one  s 
more  streams ;  these  taoks  being  often  of  grot 
superficial  area,  but  shallow.  3.  Tanb  M  \ 
might  be  considered  intermediate  between  tk 
other  two,  having  in  general  a  greater  length  ^ 
dam  than  the  first,  ana  a  greater  depth  of  la^ 
than  the  second.  Few  examples  of  the  fint  ^ 
remain  entire.  The  ruined  Mudduk  Masor  itil. 
one  of  this  class  situated  on  the  borders  of  Di^* 
war  and  Mysore,  has  a  length  of  &e  main  btej 
on  the  crest,  550  yards ;  present  height,  from  9^ 
to  108  feet ;  width  at  the  base,  from  945  to  U^ 
feet ;  area  of  the  lake  at  90  feet  depth,  40  sq* 
miles ;  contents,  about  1400  million  cubic  ^ 
of  water.  The  area  of  the  drainage  ba«in,  ^ 
was  on  the  inner  slopes  of  the  Western  Ghafe* 
600  square  miles.  Mr.  Gordon  was  engaged «» 
proposed  restoration  of  this  tank,  but  it  ^ 
found  that  the  present  average  rainfall  would  tf 
suffice  to  fill  much  more  than  one-balf  of* 
ancient  basin,  and  it  was  suggested  that  tb^dep 
should  be  reduced  from  90  to  70  feet  "• 
diminution  in  the  supply  was  sapposed  io  k 
attributable  partly  to  the  diminished  rainfall, » 
partly  to  the  construction  of  small  tanka  on  bo« 
of  the  feeders,  at  a  date  subsequent  to  the  eo& 
pletion  of  the  great  tank,  which  was  asajgned  ^ 
tradition  to  the  14th  or  15th  centoiy.  The  bus 
bund  was  supplemented  by  two  smaller  owj 
placed  on  saddles  at  some  distance  from  itt  i^"" 
range  of  hills  ;  and  it  was  by  the  breaching  ofj* 
of  these  that  the  tank  was  ruined,  as  the  piiocp 
embankment  remained  entire.  There  ^^^.^ 
traces  of  a  waste  weir  or  by-wash  of  any  )ssc> 
Of  the  second  and  third  classes  of  tankSi  ^"""^^ 
ancient  ones  of  great  dimensions,  audi  tf^ 
ruined  Poonairy  tank,  ui  the  Trichinopoly^^j* 
of  which  the  embankment  was  30  miles  in  1»P* 
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TANK. 


TANNING. 


iid  the  Veeranum  tank,  still  in  action,  with  a 
und  12  miles  long.— JEJ/»A.  p.  168 ;  Camegy, 

TANK,  a  town  in  the  Dehra  Ismail  Khan 
istrict  of  the  Panjab,  formerly  the  capital  It  is 
ituated  in  lat  82**  14'  N.,  and  lonjr.  70*^26'  E.,  and 
I  at  the  foot  of  the  Sulaiman  Hills.  Its  chief, 
iarwar  Khan,  devoted  himself  throughout  a  long 
sign  to  the  amelioration  of  his  territory  and  his 
ribesmen.  Under  his  sway,  the  Daulat  Khel 
hanged  from  a  pastoral  to  a  cultivating  people  ; 
nd  they  still  revere  his  memory,  making  nis  acts 
nd  la'ws  the  standard  of  excellence  in  government. 
ty  assiduous  cultivation,  it  has  acquired  an  aspect 
f  prosperity  and  greenness  which  distinfi^ish  it 
trongly  from  the  neighbouring  tahsil  of  Kolachi. 

TANK  A,  an  ancient  class  of  gold  coins  in  the 
^eninsula  of  India,  as  the  Padma  Tanka.  Tankam 
Q  Tamil  means  heavv  (as  gold) ;  in  Telugu,  and 
a  the  Dekhani,  a  tanxa  was  a  sum  of  16  paisa  or 
&b,  and  it  gives  the  native  name  for  a  mint, 
'angsal  or  Tankasala,  a  word  said  to  be  Sanskrit. 
^nka  would  be  any  stamped  coin,  money  in 
eneral ;  Tanka  kasa,  a  gold  ducat ;  Rama  tanka, 
n  ancient  gold  coin. 

TANKHUL,  a  rude  tribe  near  the  source  of  the 
rawadi 

TANKOEBAU  PRAHOE,  a  volcano  in  Java, 
rith  a  crater  from  which  the  eruptions  of  1829 
nd  27th  May  1846  issued.  Dr.  Horsfield  visited 
>  in  1804. 

TANNING  of  leather  is  one  of  the  manufactures 
rherc,  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  hides  and 
rst-rate  barks,  gums,  and  extracts,  ^he  goods 
[imed  out  by  natives  of  India  are  not  of  a 
upcrior  quality.  Inferiority  of  Indian  leather 
lay  be  ascribed  to  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of 
iic  currier,  and  the  use  of  quicklime.  This  is 
robably  owing  to  the' very  low  rank  of  the 
rtisans,  for  the  art  of  leather  production  is  well 
nderstood  and  successfully  practised  by  the  Euro- 
>ean  tanners,  the  leathers  made  by  them  being 
carcely  inferior  to  that  made  in  Europe.  In  the 
sual  native  process,  the  raw  hides,  on  first  bein^ 
amoved,  are  steeped  in  stone  vats  for  four  and 
ve  weeks  in  a  strong  pickle  of  salt  and  water ; 
rem  ten  to  fifteen  hides  are  placed  in  each  vat 
V^hile  steeping,  a  pint  or  quart  of  the  milk  bush, 
Euphorbia  tirucalh,  is  thrown  into  each  vat.  This 
ontains  a  considerable  quantity  of  elastic  gum, 
nd  is  used  for  water-proofing  leather,  and  render- 
ig  cords  elastic.  Currying  the  leather  is  the 
trovince  of  the  wife,  while  manufacturing  it  for 
he  market  belongs  to  the  husband.  The  basis  of 
he  skins  of  animals  is  composed  of  a  substance  to 
/hich  the  name  of  gelatine  is  given.  One  of  the 
properties  of  this  substance  is,  that  when  com- 
bined with  tannin,  it  forms  the  compound  of 
annate  of  gelatine  or  leather  material.  Tannin 
•btained  from  various  sources  differs  materially 
D  some  of  its  characters.  The  tannin  of  gall- 
luts,  which  is  that  generally  employed  for  chem- 
cal  purposes,  is  sometimes  called  gallo-tannic 
cid,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  species.  The 
anning  materuds  best  known  in  Europe  are  the 
Ak  bark,  Peruvian  bark,  and  the  barks  of  some 
if  the  acacias.  The  importance  of  oak  bark  has, 
lowever,  been  greatly  aiminished  since  the  intro- 
luction  of  the  sumachs,  as  Rhus  cotiuus,  the  Venus 
nmach,  and  R.  coriaria,  the  hide  or  elm-leaved 
umach ;  also  of  the  Divi  -  divi,  or  Csesalpinia 
oriaria ;  of  Valonia,  the  acorn  cups  of  Quercus 


^gilopfi ;  of  catechu  and  gambir,  from  the  Acacia 
catechu  and  Uncaria  gambir  ;  of  the  Indian  Myro- 
balans,  the  mimosa  or  wattle  bark  of  Australia, 
the  cork  tree  bark  of  Spain,  and  willow  bark. 
Catechu  has  long  been  employed  in  India  for 
tanning  skins,  and  its  tanning  properties  are  so 
great  that  skins  are  tanned  by  it  in  five  days. 
The  Csesalpinia  coriaria,  or  Divi-divi,  was  intro- 
duced into  India  by  Dr.  Wallich  in  1842.  The 
produce  of  the  kino  tree  (Pterocarpus  marsupium), 
and  catechu  of  the  betel  palm,  are  also  employed. 
Dr.  Heyne  states  that  the  morocco  manufactured 
at  Hurryhur  was  treated  with  salt  and  a  mixture 
of  water,  and  the  milk  of  wild  cotton  (Calotropis 
gigantea). 

In  many  parts  of  India  the  hides  are  so  removed 
as  to  form  a  bag,  into  which  the  tan  is  placed, 
and  the  filled  hAg  kept  suspended  for  several 
weeks.  Such  leather  is  soft  and  flexible,  and  looks 
tolerably  well,  but  it  resists  the  rain  indifferently, 
is  easily  penetrated  by  wet,  and  during  the  S.  W. 
monsoon  becomes  as  moist  and  flexible  as  paper 
dipped  in  water.  When  set  aside  it  becomes 
mouldy,  and  very  easily  rots. 

The  following  are  the  principal  of  the  tanning 
plants  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia : — 


Acacia  Arabica. 

A.  catechu,  catechu. 

A.  vera,  its  fruit. 
Albizzia,  sp. 
AlnoB,  8p. 
Bauhinia  variegata. 
Bruguiera  Rheedii. 

B.  eriopetalA,  bark.    . 

B.  parviflora,  bark. 
Buchanania  latifoUa. 
Butea  frondosa,  kino. 
Gassalpinia  coriaria. 
Calotropis  gigantea. 

C.  procera,  sap. 
Cathartocarpus  fistula. 
Garallia  lucida,  bark. 
Garejf  a  arborea,  bark. 
Cassia  auriculata,  bark. 
Conocarpus  latifolia. 
DioBpyroB  glutinosa. 
Eucalyptus,  sp. 
Hibiscus  rosa  Sinensis. 


Glochidion,  sp. 
Hymcnodictyon  excclsuin. 
Juglans  regia. 
Kandelia  Rheedii. 
N^ctanthes  arbortristis. 
Pmus  longifolia. 
Pterocarpus  marsupium. 
Piinica  granatum,  rind. 
Quercus  incana. 
Q.  infectoria,  gall-nuts. 
Khizophora  oonjugata. 
R.  gymnorhiza. 
R.  mangle. 
Rhus  cotinus. 
Rottlera  tinctoria. 
Salix,  sp. 
Shorea  robusta. 
Sysygium  jambolanum. 
Tamarlx  Indies,  galls. 
Terminalia,  several  species. 
Uncaria  gambier. 
Zizyphus  jujuba. 


Garnga  pinnata. 

Divi-divi,  catechu,  tanghedu  bark,  etc.,  produce 
their  effect  rapidly,  and  the  leather  is  durable. 

The  bark  of  Bauhinia  variegata  is  made  use  of 
as  a  tanning  substance  in  Sind  and  other  parts  of 
Asia.  The  bitter  astringent  bark  and  the  galls 
of  several  of  the  tamarisk  tribe  are  also  well 
suited  for  the  purpose. 

The  Tenasserim  Provinces  are  rich  in  materials 
for  tanning.  The  bark  of  the  careya,  and  of  half 
a  dozen  dLRPerent  species  of  mangrove,  the  fruit  of 
the  sea-cocoanut,  and  the  peel  of  a  species  of 
ebony,  all  abound  in  tannic  acid. 

All  attempts  to  hurry  the  leather-making  pro- 
cess beyond  a  certain  point,  by  the  use  of  concen- 
trated solutions  of  tan,  etc.,  are  for  the  most  part 
failures,  as  the  manufacture  of  good  leather  to  a 
great  extent  depends  on  the  process  being  con- 
ducted in  a  slow  and  gradual,  but  at  the  same 
time  thorough  and  complete  manner. 

The  currier  and  tanner  of  India  is  known  as  the 
Chamar,  Chakili,  Malla-vadu,  Mang.  They  are 
held  in  great  disesteem,  and  are  the  public  execu- 
tioners. The  condition  of  the  tanners  is  similar 
in  Japan,  where,  as  in  India,  they  are  restricted  to 
a  particular  locality,  and  are  similarly  employed. 
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TANPING. 


TANTRA. 


— Wilson;  Heyne's  Tracts;  Simmond^  Comml,  Pro- 
ducts ;  Prof.  Solly  in  Jury  Reports  of  Exhibition, 
1851;  Madras  Exh.  Jur.  Reports;  Stewart. 

TANPING  is  imported  into  Shanghai  from 
the  north  of  China  in  great  quantity.  It  is  a  diy 
paste,  the  residuum  or  husk  of  a  legiuninous  plant 
called  Teuss,  from  which  the  Chinese  extract  oil, 
and  which  is  used,  after  being  pressed,  as  manure 
for  the  groimd. — Simmonds. 

TANSALA,  a  smoky  quartz  stone,  like  the 
smoky  topaz  or  cairngorm  stone. 

TANSEIN,  a  mouutain  in  Nepal  rising  6000 
feet  above  the  sea. 

TANSEN,  a  celebrated  musician  and  composer 
who  went  to  Gwalior  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  and  is  buried  there.  He  was  a  native  of 
Patua,  who  had  a  great  natural  fondness  for 
music,  and  had  been  attracted  to  Brindaban  by 
the  fame  of  Hari  Das.  The  emperor^s  persuasions 
and  promises  prevailed  upon  Tansen,  and  he  fol- 
lowed in  the  train  of  Akbar,  to  flourish  in  life,  and 
acquire  the  celebrity  of  an  incomparable  musician 
in  the  annals  of  his  nation.  From  a  Hindu  he 
became  a  convert  to  the  Muhammadan  faith,  and 
his  remains  lie  buried  at  Gwalior,  where  the  tomb 
is  overshadowed  by  a  tree,  concerning  which  a 
superstitious  notion  prevails,  that  the  diewing  of 
its  leaves  will  give  an  extraordinary  melody  to  the 
voice.  Dr.  Hunter,  writing  in  1790,  mentioned 
this,  and  30  years  later  Lloyd  found  that  it  was 
still  *  religiously  believed  by  the  dancing  girls.' 
So  strong  was  this  belief,  that  the  original  tree 
died  frou)  the  continual  stripping  of  its  leaves, 
and  the  present  tree  is  only  a  seedling  of  the 
melody-bestowing  tamarind. — General  Cunning- 
ham ;   TV,  of  Hind,  ii.  p.  69. 

TAN  TAE  HOEY,  a  political  union  amongst 
the  Chinese  of  Singapore.  A  description  given  of 
the  initiation  into  this  combination  is  as  follows : 
— About  seven  o'clock  they  had  all  arrived,  and 
commenced  to  eat  and  drink  spirits.  In  an  hour 
this  finished,  when  they  commenced  to  play  on 
drums,  etc.  On  this  they  all  arranged  themselves 
in  order,  sitting  opposite  the  Datu  (idol),  but  I 
observed  that  their  faces  were  as  red  as  the 
Bunga  Rayah  from  drunkeune&s.  Among  them 
all  there  was  one  chief,  who  sat  on  a  lofty  chair, 
with  two  men  standing  at  his  right  and  two  at  his 
left.  After  them  came  eight  men,  with  drawn 
swords,  who  arranged  themselves  at  the  right  and 
left;  then  came  one  man  who  burned  paper  in 
front  of  the  idol  (sacrifice);  after  him  came  eight 
men  with  drawn  swords,  who  guarded  a  man  with 
dishevelled  hair,  and  without  any  upper  garment, — 
in  fact,  he  had  only  a  pair  of  trousers.  This  man 
came  in  front  of  the  chief,  and  bowed  down  till 
his  head  touched  the  ground ;  the  armed  men  on 
the  right  and  left  now  advanced,  shouting,  and 
laid  their  swords  on  his  neck;  they  remained 
silently  in  this  position  for  a  short  time,  when  a 
man  advanced  to  the  candidate's  side.  The  chief 
then  spoke  as  follows  in  the  Chinese  language  : — 
*  Who  are  you,  and  from  whence  came  you  ? 
Who  are  your  father  and  mother  ?  Are  they  still 
alive,  or  are  they  dead  ?  *  These  questions  were 
explained  to  the  candidate  by  the  man  who  stood 
at  his  side,  and  were  answered  as  follows : — *"  I 
am  such  a  one,  of  such  a  country,  and  my  father 
and  mother  are  both  dead.'  Even  if  his  father 
and  mother  were  alive,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
say  they  were  dead,  because  no  one  whose  father 


and  mother  are  alive  can  be  admitted  into  the 
society,  as  the  existence  of  all  those  is  as  if  thej 
were  dead  to  the  world  and  its  tie&     The  chid 
then  said,  *  Will  you  swear  that  yonr  father  and 
mother  are  dead  ?  *  he  answered,   ^  I  wilL,^  a&d 
performed  the  oath  by  burning  paper  in  front  d 
the  idol,  saying  at  the  same  time,  *"  My  father  9d& 
mother  are  dead.'    The  chief  then  said,  'Wkt 
have  you  come  here  for  ? '  answer,    '  I  wisk  U 
join  the  Tan  Tae  Hoey.'    These  words  mean  tk 
sky,  the  earth,  and  man.     The  chief  then  sa^ 
*  1  ou  are  deceiving,  your  thoughts  are  not  as  joa 
speech  ; '  answer,  ^  I  will  swear  that  I  am  in  gooi 
faith.'    *  Then  swear.'    The  candidate  then,  tskiae 
paper,  burned  it  while  he  repeated  his  aseertioe. 
The  chief  then  said,  *  Are  you  acqaainted  with  ^ 
rules  of  the  society  ? '  answer,  '  Yes,  I  nndefatasd 
that  I  am  required  to  take  an  oath  by  drin^ 
blood.'    The  chief  then  said  something,  to  w^ 
the  following  answer  was  made—*  I  promise  m 
to  divulge  the  secrets  of  the  society  to  aoyoH 
under  penalty  of  death.'    The  chief  said,  *  Tn^? 
answer,  '  Truly.'    A  vessel  was  tlien  broagfateo- 
taining  arrack  and  a  little  blood  from  each  of  c^ 
members  of  the  society,  and,  with  a  knife,  vs 
placed  in  front  of  the  idol.     The  candidate  thai 
taking  up  the  knife,  made  a  slight  cnt  in  his&^ 
from  which  he  allowed  some  blood  to  fall  into  ^ 
cup.    The  chief  then  said,  *  Drink  in  presence ef 
Datu  Peking.'    The  candidate  then  drank  a  saii 
cupful,  of  which  the  chief  and  all  the  confe^bnts 
drank  a  little  each  in  his  turn.     The  chief  tto   j 
said,  *  To-morrow  go  to  our  secretary,  and  ask  ^i 
for  a  book ;  in  that  book  you  will  find  all  ournus 
and  secret  signs ;  you  will  pay  one  doUar  lor  a 
The  chief  then  rose,  and  himself  raised  Use  cuft-  : 
date  from  his  prostrate  position ;  and  now,  besf  I 
initiated,  he  can  take  his  place  among  those  ik 
before  would  have  considered  him  an  enear.- 
Statement  of  Abdullah-bin-Abul  Kadir  Afoom^ 

TANTI.  Mahr.  a  weaver  race  in  Central  !■& 
and  Hindustan,  many  of  whom   are    prooeroa 
cultivators.      Amongst   the    Ho    of    §ing^». 
Tanti  weavers,  a  helot  race  of  apparently  Ha^ 
origin,  are  domesticated  as  essential  consdtocBtBsf 
every  Ho  village  community.    There  are,  beado, 
thousands  of  weavers  in  the  Pan  or  Panwa,  Gtai. 
Chik  of  the  Southern  Tributary  Estates,  and  ike 
Pab   and  Panika  of  the  western   districtSL   h  i 
feature  these  people  are  Aryan  or  Hindu,  ittliff  j 
than  Kolarian  or  Dravidian.     They  wordup  iki  | 
Hindu  gods,  but  are  not  restricted    as  to  fool] 
articles.     Their  numbers  in  Chutia   Nagpor  si  ^ 
about  bOfiOO.—CampbeH;  Dalton^  Etk.  Beng. 

TANTIA  TOPI,  an  active,  intelligent  leader  a 
the  Mutiny  of  1857.     His  force  was  overtakei; . 
and  its  leader  captured  and  hanged.  . 

TANTRA.  HiKD.  A  set  of  works  of  the  Hiodia  j 
in  use  as  religious  books  in  inculcating  mystica ! 
and  impure  rites  in  honour  of  different  fonns  d  \ 
the  god  Siva  and  goddess  Durga.     The  prindjid  ' 
of  the  Tantra  books  are  the  Syama   Kdhtasri, 
Rudra  Yamala,  Mantra  Mahodadhi,  Sareda  Tileka, 
and  Kalika  Tantra.    These  are  in  the  form  cit 
dialogue  between  Siva  and  his  bride  Parrati,  ii 
one  of  her  many  forms,  but  principally  in  tboee  d 
Uma  and  Parvati,  in  which  the  goddess  qQestioai 
the  god  as  to  the  mode  of  p^oiming  vanw 
ceremonies,  and  the  prayers  and  incantatkns  to 
be  used  in  them.     The  observances  they  presode 
have,  in  Bengal,  almost  superseded  the     •^'— ' 
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*itua^of  the  Vedaa.  The  followers  of  the  Tantras 
profess  to  consider  them  as  a  fifth  Veda,  and 
attribute  to  them  equal  antiquity  and  superior 
iQthorify.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  system 
>riginated  at  some  period  in  the  early  centuries 
>f  Christianity,  being  founded  on  the  previous 
iirorship  of  the  female  principle,  and  the  practices 


of  sdver  or  copper  plated,  with  patterns  gtaTed 
on  it.  It  is  fixed  upon  a  cushion  fastened  to  the 
top  of  the  forehead,  and  inclines  slightiy  forward. 
Oyer  this  is  thrown  a  piece  of  white  muslin,  which 
falls  down  to  the  hips,  and  is  used  as  a  veil  when 
they  go  abroad. 
TANZIMAT,  a  reformed  system    introduced 


>f  the  Yoga  with  the  Mantra  or  mystical  formulie  !  into  most  provinces  of  Turkey.  Qa.  Tazimat. 
}f  the  Yedas.  Tradition  is  silent  as  to  the  authors  I  TAOU  or  Tao,  doctrine  of  reason,  a  school  of 
>f  the  Tantra ;  they  are  my thologically  ascribed  |  philosophy  originated  by  Lao-tsze,  also  called  Lao- 
x>  Si?a,  but  they  are  not  included  in  any  of  the  |  Kiu,  a  contemporary  of  Confucius,  bom  B.C. 
ntiinary  enumerations  of  Hindu  literature,  and  ,  604,  died  B.C.  520,  at  the  age  of  84.  It  was  a 
were  no  doubt  composed  after  that  literature    behef  in  one  universal  spirit  called  Tau.   Taouism 


was  complete  in  all  its  parte.  They  are  specified 
n  some  of  the  Puranas,  to  which  they  must  be 
interior.  They  have  been  but  little  examined  by 
European  scholars,  but  sufficient  has  been  ascer- 
iained  to  warrant  the  accusation  that  they  are 
luthorities  for  all  that  is  most  abominable  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Hindu  religion. 

The  great  feature  of  the  religion  taught  by,  the 
Fantras  is  the  worship  of  Sakti, — divine  power 
personified  as  a  woman,  and  individualized,  not 
>nly  in  the  goddesses  of  mythology,  but  in  every 
voman ;  to  whom,  therefore,  in  her  own  person, 
'eligious  worship  may  be  and  occasioxudly  is 
uldressed.  The  chief  objects  of  adoration,  how- 
ever, are  the  manifold  forms  of  the  bride  of  Siva, 
Parvati,  Uma,  Durga,  Kali,  Syama,  Yindhyava- 
lini,  Jaganmata,  and  others.  Besides  the  usual 
practices  of  offerings,  oblations,  hymns,  invoca- 
tions, the  ritual  comprises  many  mystical  cere- 
nonies  and  accompaniments,  gesticulations,  and 
liagrams,  and  the  use  in  the  coumiencement  and 
slose  of  the  prayers  of  various  monosyllabic 
ejaculations  of  imagined  mysterious  import.  Even 
n  its  least  exceptionable  division,  it  comprehends 
*he  performance  of  magical  ceremonies  and  rites, 
Atended  to  obtain  superhuman  powers,  and  a 
command  over  the  spirits  of  heaven,  earth,  and 
lell.  The  popular  division  is,  however,  called  by 
ihe  Hindus  Uiemselves  the  left-hand  Sakta  faith. 
[t  is  to  this  that  the  bloody  sacrifices  offered 
lO  Kali  must  be  imputed,  and  that  all  the  bar- 
larities  and  indecencies  perpetrated  at  the  Durga 
Puja,  the  annual  worship  of  Durga,  and  the 
Dharakh  Puja,  the  swingmg  festival,  are  to  be 
scribed.  Tnere  are  other  atrocities  which  do  not 
neet  the  public  eye.  This  is  not  an  unfounded 
bccusation,  not  a  controversial  calumny.  Some  of 
ihe  books  are  in  print,  veiled  necessarily  in  the 
>bscurity  of  the  original  language,  but  incontro- 
rertible  witnesses  of  the  veracity  of  the  charges. 
}f  course  no  respectable  Hindu  will  admit  that 
Le  is  vamachari,  a  follower  of  the  left-band  ritual, 
»r  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  society  in  which  meat 
B  eaten,  wine  is  drunk,  and  abominations  not 
tamed  are  practised.  The  imputation  will  be  in- 
lignantJy  denied.  If  the  Tantra  be  believed, 
many  a  man  who  calU  himself  a  Saiva  or  a 
/"aishnava  is  secretly  a  Sakta,  and  a  brother  of 
he  left-hand  fraternity.'  No  Hindu  of  reason 
jid  right  feeling  can  say  anything  vindicative  of 
I  system  which  has  suffered  such  enormities  to 
w  grafted  upon  it.  No  explanation  could  afford 
.ny  plea,  any  suggestion,  any  opening  for  abuses 
)f  which  he  admits,  when  he  dares  to  avow  them 
u  his  own  case,  the  shame  and  the  sin. — WHson^s 
Religious  Practices  and  Opinions  of  the  Hindus,  33. 

TANTUR.  Abab.  A  bonnet  worn  by  Druse 
idies.    It  is  a  conical  tube,  about  18  inches  long, 


in  China  is  a  recognised  State  religion,  but  it  is 
corrupted,  and  Taouist  priests  claim  to  be  able  to 
expel  ghosts  from  a  house,  expel  noxious  spirits 
from  the  sick,  drive  away  spirits  from  the  route 
of  a  funeral,  expel  soirits  from  a  house  in  which  a 
suicide  has  taken  place,  drive  away  spirits  from 
the  site  on  which  a  house  is  to  be  erected,  and 
expel  spirits  from  the  pig-styes. 

TAOU-TAI,  a  Chinese  magistrate.  Marco  Polo, 
a  traveller  in  Mid  Asia  and  in  the  south  and  east 
of  Asia  during  the  13th  century,  was  at  one  time 
Taou-tai  of  a  Chinese  town,  corresponding  to  the 
English  mayor;  but  he  is  also  a  kind  of  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  has  judicial  authority 
in  his  district,  being,  in  short,  a  very  powerful 
and  responsible  officuJ. — Frere,  Antipodes,  p.  276. 

TAPA.  Turk.  A  mound,  a  tumulus ;  the  tepe, 
tope,  or  st'hujpa. 

TAPA,  a  cloth  made  at  Tahiti  from  the  liber  or 
inner  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry,  firoussonetia 
papyrifera.  A7hen  well  prepared,  it  is  tough  and 
flexible. — Bennett,  i.  p.  114. 

TAP  AN,  a  river  on  the  N.E.  of  Mandalay,  on 
the  bank  of  which  the  town  of  Bhamo  is  bnUt. 

TAP  AS,  in  Hinduism,  penance.  Tapas  and 
Dhyan,  in  Buddhism,  is  abstinence  and  abstrac- 
tion. The  Tapas  of  the  Buddhists  was  not  penance 
or  self-inflicted  bodily  pain  like  that  of  the 
Brahmans,  but  a  perfect  rejection  of  all  outward 
things  (pravrittika). — Cunningham'' s  Bhilsa  Topes, 

TAPASI  or  Tapsi.  Sansk.,  Tam.  People  who 
have  renounced  the  world.  If  Brahmans,  t^ey 
are  burned  with  clothing;  if  Sadras,  sometimes 
seated  on  chairs  and  with  limes  in  their  mouths. 

TAPASI  MATCHI.  Beng.  Mango  fish,  Poly- 
nemus  risua,  Bitch.,  literally  penance  fish,  being  so 
called  from  the  long  streamers  from  its  head,  deemed 
by  the  Hindus  to  resemble  the  u^icnt  hair  of  peni- 
tents and  ascetics. 

TAPHOZOUS,  a  genus  of  mammals  of  the  sub- 
family Taphozoinie,  family  Noctilionide.  These 
bats  inhabit  the  wanner  regions  of  the  old  world 
and  Australia.  T.  bicolor  is  said  to  be  from  the 
East  Indies. 

Taphozous  longimanus,  Hardw, 
T.  breyimanoA.  T.  fnlvidus,  Blytk. 

T.  Cantori.  I         Long-armed  bat. 

Found  throughout  India,  and  common  in  laige 
towns,  frequenting  dark  outhouses. 

Taphozous  melanopogon,  Tetnm,,  the  black- 
bearded  bat,  occurs  in  Canara,  and  is  oonmion  in 
Malayana.  It  is  about  3^  inches  long,  and  in 
colour  is 'brownish,  mouse-grey  above,  light  be- 
neath. 

Taphozous  saccolaimus,  Temm. 

T.  craMos,  Blvtk.         |         T.  pnloher,  SUioL 
The  white-bellied  bat,  inhabits  Madras,  Burma, 
and  Malay  Peninsula. 


vo^.  Ill, 
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TAPIOCA  IB  obtained  from  the  roots  oi  two 
plantB,  Manihot  aipi,  Pohl,^  the  sweet  cassava, 
and  M.  ntilissima,  Pohl.^  the  bitter  cassaTa  or 
tapioca  plant.  From  the  facility  with  which  the 
bitter  eaisava  can  be  rasped  into  floor,  it  is  culti- 
vated  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sweet  yariety, 
which  contains  in  its  centre  a  tongh  fibrous 
ligneous  cord,  which  is  absent  in  the  bitter 
tariety.  The  latter,  however,  contains  a  highly 
aerid  and  poisonous  juice,  which  ib  got  rid  of  by 
heat  or  by  fermentation,  so  that  the  cassava  bread 
Is  quite  free  from  it  When  the  juice  has  been 
carefully  expressed,  the  fecula  or  flour  is  washed 
and  dried  in  the  air  without  heat,  and  forms  the 
Brazilian  arrowroot  of  commerce  ;  but  when  dried 
on  hot  plates,  it  becomes  granular  and  fonns 
tapioca.  The  plant  is  not  dependent  on  the  rain- 
fall for  its  growth.  About  2000  square  miles  of 
land  in  central  Travancore  are  pUmted  with  it. 
The  hill-sides  are  filled  with  the  plant ;  and  its 
adaptability  to  any  soil,  and  its  entire  independ- 
ence of  the  seasons  and  the  water  supply,  induce 
the  agricultural  population  to  use  it  as  an  article 
of  diet.  With  planting  all  the  work  of  the  planter 
ceases,  except  watching  the  plantations  against 
robbers  and  wild  beasts.  Almost  any  soil,  except 
arid  sand,  is  congenial  to  the  manioc  plant.  The 
ground  is  ploughed  or  dug  up  after  a  rain,  and 
at  once  planted.  Heaps  of  dried  vegetation  are 
sometimes  burned,  and  the  ashes  turned  with  the 
soil  before  planting.  The  stems  of  full-grown 
plants  are  cut  into  pieces  of  about  a  foot  in  length, 
and  laid  horizontally  in  little  pits  dug  in  rows, 
each  pit  or  cavity  holding  two. sticks,  one  crossing 
the  other.  They  are  then  covered  with  piles  of 
dry  leaves  of  trees,  and  over  them  simill  flat 
mounds  of  earth  are  thrown.  The  plants  stand 
very  close  to  one  another,  so  much  so  that  two 
plants  per  square  yard  is  but  a  low  average,  ^ey 
germinate  in  about  a  week,  and  it  is  essential 
that  there  should  be  one  or  two  good  showers  of 
rain  within  a  month  after  planting.  An  artificial 
tapioca  is  made  with  gum  and  potato  starch.  The 
granules  of  this  are  larger,  whiter,  and  more 
brittle,  and  more  soluble  in  cold  water  than 
genuine  ti^ioca. — Tomlinson;  J.  P,  Langlois; 
Joum,  Agri-Hort  Socy.  xii.  p.  176. 

TAPIRU8  MALAYAJSrUS.    Raffles. 
Tapirus  Indicos,  F,  Ouv,      |  Asiatic  tapir;  Malayan  do. 


BaU-aIn, .  .  BnrcooLKK. 
Lemaiba,  .  .  .  «  Fb. 
Tennu, .    .    .    Malacca. 


Kuda-ay«r, 

Saladang, 

Gindol, 


.   Malat. 
Sumatra. 


The  tapir  is  found  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
in  Sumatra  and  other  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  It  exceeds  ^e  American  tapir  in 
sisa  Of  fdl  living  animals  the  tapir  comes  nearest 
to  the  extinct  Palseotherium. 

TAPIS,  of  Manilla,  a  thickly-woven  silk  scarf, 
six  vara  long,  with  oblique  white  stripes  on  a 
dark-brown  ground.  It  is  worn  above  the  sarong. 

TAPPA.  Guj.,  Tam.,  Tel.  A  stage  of  a 
journey;  the  post,  the  tapal,  post-office;  also 
a  shaping  block ;  also  a  piece  of  metal  with  a  die 
or  mould  for  producing  a  metal  pattern  in  r^^ief 
by  hammering  in  soft  metal. 

TAPBOBA^^£,  an  andent  name  of  Ceylon,— 
that  used  by  Milton,  who  tells  of  people 

'  From  India  and  the  golden  dhenonese, 
Aad  ntoMMit  Indian  isle  Taprobane, 
Dusk  faces  with  white  silken  tnrbands  wreathed.' 

The  6th  chapter  of  the  Mahawanso  reUtes  th^ 


arrival  of  Wijayo  with  700  loUowers,  and  sajfa 
they  were  tired,  and  supported  t^emaelvea  on  the 
palms  of  their  hands,  from  whidi  the  piboe  was 
called  Tambapanni  or  copper  -  palnoed.  See 
Tamraparni. 

TAPTA  -  KUND.     The  to^m  and  temple  ef 
Bhadri-nath  are  situate  on  the  west  bank  of  te 
Alaknunda  river,  in  the  centee  of  a  vaBey  ef 
about  four  miles  long,  and  one  mile  in  its  greatest 
breadtii.    The  east  bank  riaes  considerably  faigha 
than  the  west  bank,  and  is  on  a  lerel  with  tbe  tof 
of  the  temple.    About  l&e  middle  of  the  bank  is  a 
large  cistern  about  20  or  30  feet  ftqnare,  covered 
with  a  sloping  roof  of  deal  plaoks  supported  ea 
wooden  posts.     This  is  called  Ti&pta-kmid,  and  is 
a  warm  bath,  supplied  by  a  spring  of  hot  water 
issuing  from  the  mountain  by  a  sabtemDeoB 
passage,  and  conducted  to  the  oiet^m  throoriia 
small  spout  representing  a  dragon^a  or  a  griBH^ 
head.    A  little  to  the  left  of  it  is  Stn^a-koDd, 
another  hot  spring,  running  in  a  very  small  stress 
through  a  fissure  in  the  bank.    There  is  no  ban 
or  reservoir  to  receive  the  water.     'Hie  prineqa} 
idol,  Bhadri-nath,  is  placed  opposite  Hie  doorst 
the  farther  extremity.    Above  his  head  is  a  8Bai 
looking-glass,  which  reflects  the  objects  from  & 
outside ;  in  front  of  him  are  two  or  three  laap 
(which  give  all  the  Hgfat  the  apartment  reeefra, 
excepting  from  the  door),  diffusing  such  M^ 
glimmering  rays  that  nothing  is  clearly  dislii- 
guished.    The  idol  is  dressed  in  a  sait  of  foU 
and  silver  brocade.    Below  him   is  a  tabie,  « 
board,  covered  with  the  same  kind  of  cdoth,  wldc^ 
glittering  through  the  gloom,  might  impress  Ik 
beholder  with  the  idea  of  splendour  and  ntsga- 
ficence. — Frater's  Himalaya  Mtmntain^,  p.  S^ 

TAPTA-MASHA  or  Tapta-Mukti.  Hind.  As 
ordeal  to  which  Hindus  suspected  of  wroog-dcka^ 
are  subjected.  It  consists  of  taking  a  ma^fci 
weight  of  gold  out  of  a  jar  of  hot  oil  or  butler  er 
ghi.  In  1807,  this  was  tried  before  7000  spectsftsR 
on  a  young  woman  accused  by  her  husband  d 
adnlteinr. — TV.  of  Hind,  i  p.  46. 

TAPTI,  a  river  of  the  western  side  of  titf 
Peninsula  of  India,  which  rises  in  the  Betol  dartaet 
of  the  Central  Provinces,  in  lat  21"*  48'  N.,  wd 
long.  78^  15'  E.,  and  after  a  conne,  incMii^ 
windings,  of  450  miles,  and  draining  an  area  i 
80,000  square  miles,  it  disembogues  into  the  6ii 
of  Cambay.  After  leaving  Multai,  it  oats  its  wsy 
between  two  wpaiB  of  the  Satpura  mountaim,  tte 
Chikalda  HiUs  of  Berar  on  the  left  and  the  range 
of  Kalibhit  on  the  right  Farther  west,  it  passes 
through  Eandesh,  receiving  the  tributaries  i^ma, 
Wagbar,  Gima,  Beri,  raojlmi,  and  Shtu  It 
narrows  at  the  Ham  phal  or  Deer's  Leap,  and  tfaes  ' 
descends  to  the  plain  of  Gujerat,  and,  on  leaviog 
the  Dang  forests,  for  70  mues  it  passes  near  tiite 
Rajpipla  Hills  and  across  the  Sunt  PJain  to^ 
sea,  being  for  80  miles  a  tidal  river.  iVipti  l%ht- 
house,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  opposite  the 
island  of  Dumas,  is  on  the  mainland,  near  Yanxli 
tomb.  It  can  scarcely  be  deemed  a  nav^hfe 
stream,  as  at  Snrat,  17  miles  from  its  month,  it 
is  fordable  when  the  tide  is  out.  ^£he  metifli « 
obstructed  by  numerous  sands  and  a  bar.  <lhe 
Ajunta  caves  —  the  most  complete  setks  ef 
Buddhist  caves  in  India  without  KUf  mhEtae  af 
Brahmanism — contain  types  of  aU  the  test;  tfcif 
are  in  a  ravine  or  narrow  valley*iii^e^  flb^lliMm 
of  the  Tapti.     At  Bang,  iti  li'^fSiHtte'^ 
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valley  In  the  ghat  on  the  norfch  side  of  the  valley 
of  t»e  Taptiy  are  three  andent  Buddhist  eaves. 
On  its  banks  are  108  spots,  or  tirthas,  of  special 
sanctity.  At  Bbdhan,  about  15  mUes  east  of 
Sorat,  a  rehgions  gathering  is  held  once  in  every 
12  yean.  Ashvani  Kitma  and  Gupteswar,  kboat 
t^o  miles  up  the  river  from  Surat,  are  also  held 
in  esteem.  Gupteswar  is  also  a  favourite  place 
for  burning  the  dead. — Imp,  Gaz. 

TAQDIR  Arab.  In  Mnhammadan  belief,  the 
absolute  decree  and  predestination  of  both  good 
and  evil,  recorded  in  the  preserved  tablet.  Fate 
is  believed  in  by  all,  and  is  accepted  as  a  oeaisdla* 
tion  in  ever^  trial,  and  as  an  excuse  or  palliation 
for  every  onme.    See  Fate ;  Kaza ;  Kismat. 

TAR  Hind.  The  palmyra  tree,  Boiassus 
fliGtbdliformis.  Tari,  palm  'vmie,  toddy,  from  the 
palmyra  tree.  Tadmor,  the  city  of  the  palmyra 
tree,  is  Palmyra.  The  Corypba  taKera  palm  is 
also  called  tar,  tara,  tal,  or  taut. 

TAR,  Fix  Uquida. 


Ohht. 

.    FB. 

Oeb. 
.   It. 


Smolagdsta.  .  . 
Degot,  Smola,  . 
Shitkftjs,  .  .  . 
l^ara,    .... 


Pol. 
Kxtb. 


Heh  toh-nau,  . 
Tuh-nsn-hiang, 
Gk>udroii,  •  • 
Theer,  .  .  » 
Gatrsme,     .    •  . 

Tar  is  obtained  bv  burning  pine  and  fir  trees  in 
a  close  smothering  neap,  with  a  channel  through 
wbich  the  tar  exiides.  It  is  largely  made  in 
Russia,  the  United  States,  and  Sweden.  In 
Sweden  and  Russia  from  the  Scotch  fir  (Finns 
^Ivestris,  jL),  by  a  process  of  dry  distillation. 
Billets  and  roots  of  the  pine  being  burned  in  a 
dosed  pit,  the  tar  exudes,  flowing  into  barrels, 
which  are  bunged  for  exportation  aa  soon  as 
filled.  In  the  Himalaya,  the  deodar  rCedxus  dec* 
dara^  and  the  Finns  longifolia  are  thus  utilised. 
Applied  to  wood,  tope,  iron,  it  is  extensivdy  used 
for  resisting  moisture,  and  is  eonsequently  in  great 
request  as  a  marine  store.  Tkr  water  was  long 
a  celebrated  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  some 
chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs.-— FauAbMT ;  (/Sh.-, 
M'C,  Die. 

TAR^,  in  Buddhism,  the  vohomes  of  the  sacred 
law.  The  two  tables  of  Moses  are,  in  Hebrew, 
Torah. 

TARA  BAI,  daughter  of  Rao  Surton,  a  Solanki 
Rajput  chief  of  Bednore  in  Rajputana.  Rao 
Surtan  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Balhara 
kings  of  Anhihwara.  Thence  expelled  by  the 
arms  of  Ala-ud-Din,  in  the  18th  century  they 
migrated  to  Central  India,  and  obtained  Ppstfea- 
sion  of  Tonk  Thoda  and  its  lands  on  the  Bonaa, 
which  from  remote  times  had  been  occupied 
(perhaps  founded)  by  the  Taks,  and  hence  bore 
the  name  of  TakriUa-naggar,  familiarlv  TUdtpur 
and  Thoda.  Surtan  had  been  deprived  of  Thoda 
by  Lilla  the  Afghan,  and  now  occupied  Bednore, 
at  the  foot  of  tne  Aravalli,  within  t^e  bounds  of 
Mewar.  -  Stimulated  by  the  reverses  of  her  family 
and  its  ancient  gloiv,  Tara  Bai  learned  military 
exercises,  and  joined  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  wrest  Thoda  from  the  Afghans.  Jai  Mttl,  the 
third  son  of  Kana  Rai  Mul,  a  Sesodiit  Rajput, 
proposed  for  her  in  person,  and  Taia  Bai  promised 
to  be  his  if  he  redeemed  Thoda,  but  before  accN>in- 
plishing  tJiis  be  rudely  attempted*  access  to  hat, 
and  was  slain'  by  her  indignant  father.  His 
brother  Pritbi-raj  accepted  thd  gtf^,  send,  reiying 
on  fa&i  honour,  vie  accepted  himm'  antidpirtkm. 
She  aoooQXpanlod  her  hubbsiid  iniitt  attack  on  the 


Muha^unadsBs  when  celebrating  the  Maharram ; 
theianoe  of  Prithi-raj  and  airow  of  Tarn  Bsi  slew 
the  Muhammadan  chief,  and  their  foUowers,  rush* 
ing  on,  regained  Thoda.  Frithi-raj  had  been  en- 
ga^;ed  in  the  war  from  the*  age  of  14  to  S8,  when 
he  was  poisoned  in  revenge  of  an  insult  fay  his 
brother-in-law.  He  died  at  Komulver ;  and  Tiura, 
too  late  to  see  him  in  life^  iramed  herself  with  his 
remains.  Their  ashes  are  in  a  lonely  gorge  opposite 
the  temple  of  Mama  Devi,  where  the  road  leads  to 
Marwar.~!rMP«  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  678.    See  Tak. 

TARA  BAI,  bom  1627,  was  the  widow  of  Raja 
Ram,  son  of  Sivaii.  After  the  death  of  her  son, 
Sivaji'  n.,  she  n>r  many  years  exerasM 'the 
authority  of  a  sovereign,  and  earned  on  the  war 
against  Anrangieb  ^tnth  grsat  ability  till'  that 
emperor's  death.  When  Saho  was  reteaaed  by 
Bahadur  Shah,  Tara  Bai  resnted  his  assumption 
of  authority,  and  for  five  yean  carried  on  a- civil 
war,  till  the  death  of  her  son,  a  peraon  of  weak 
intellect.  Tara  Bai  wss  then  set  aside,  and 
Sumbaji,  younger  son  of  Raja  Ram,  placed  in 
power,  only  to  be  set  aside  by  Saho,  who  aesun^ 
the  sovereignty  at  Satara.  The  chief  suppoiter 
of  Saho  was  Balaji  Wiswanath,  a  Konkani  Brali- 
man.  Throughout  nearly  all  the  liletime  of  Raja 
Saho  she  continued  to  maintain  the  claims  of  her 
son,  Sivaji  ii.,  in  opposition  to  Saho ;  and  as  Saho 
was  without  issue,  and  in  his  old  aoe  became  im* 
becile,  she  entered  into  a  plot  wiln  the  Feshwa 
Balaji  Rao,  to  make  known  to  Saho  that  a  post- 
hnmons  son  of  Sivaji  n.  had  been  conoealed  by 
Tara  Bu,  and  was  still  alive.  At  the  mdment  of 
the  death  of  Saho,  the  peshwa  proclaimed  the 

Edsen  of  tara  Bai  by  the  title  of  Ram  Raja 
.  1750),  and  Damaji  Gaekwar  and  Ragqji 
isla  acknowledged  the  succession.  But  on 
Balaji  entering  on  a  campaign  in  the  Ninm's 
territory,  Tara  Bai  and  Damaji  Gaekwar  intrigued 
against.  hJQi.  Tara  Bai,  unable  to  induce  xUm 
lUia  to  assert  his  sovereignty,  seized  his  person, 
and  confined  him  in  a  dungeon,  and  prodaimed 
him  an  impostor.  Balaji  returned  to  nis  capital 
and  put  Tara  Bai  aside. 

TARA  DEYI,  a  mountain  near  Simla,  com- 
posed of  coralline  magnesian  limestone  of  fan- 
tastic shape,  overhanging  the  road,  and  full  of 
fissures  and  caverns. 

TARAGARB,  a  hill  fortress  in  the  Ajnur 
Mairwata  district  of  Rajputana,  in  lat.  26''  26' 
2(r  N.,  long.  74**  40'  14'  £.  It  is  a  health  resort 
for  Uie  European  troops  of  Nasurabad,  pmhed 
on  a  crest  of  a  height  overhanging  the  city  of 
Ajmir,  and  surround^  by  inaccessible  precipices. 
It  was  a  stronghold  of  all  Uie  former  rulers.  On 
its  summit  is  nie  shrine  of  Syud  Husain,  who  was 
killed,  A.D.  1210,  in  a  night  attack  by  the  Rahtor 
and  Ohauhan.*— /nt/>.  Oaz, 

TARAI,  a  British  district  in  the  Rohilkhand 
division  ox  the  N.W.  Fkovinces,  lying  between 
lat  28""  50^  80^  and  ^  22'  80*  K.,  and  long.  78° 
46'  and  79^  47'  £.  Area,  920  square  miles;  and 
population,  m  1879, 185,647  soiila.  It  haa  a  slope 
to  the  S.8.E.  of  about  12  feet  per  mile.  The 
district  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kanaen 
Bhabar,  on  the  east  by  Nepal  and  the  Philibit 
division  of  Baieilly,  on  the  aooth  by  the  districts 
of  Bareilly  and  Moradabad  and  the  Rampor  State, 
and  on  tho  west  by  Bijnour.  The  headquarteM  ox 
the  district  ara  at  Nah&i  1U,  where  the  European 
oAoefSrestdeffomMaytoKc^ember.  Itiaaiong, 
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TARAKESWAR. 


TARIKH-i-HIND. 


narrow  strip  of  oountry  runnmg  for  about  90  mileft 
east  and  west  along  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  12  miles.  At  its 
northern  edge,  where  the  waterless  forest  of  the 
Bhabar  tract  ends,  a  series  of  springs  burst  from 
the  surface,  and  these,  increasing  and  uniting  in 
their  progress,  form  the  numerous  streams  that 
intersect  the  Tarai,  running  in  swampy  beds.  The 
Deoha  becomes  navigable  at  Philibit ;  the  alpine 
Kosi  flows  through  Kasipur  pargana.  The  Tham 
and  the  Bhuksa  nave  been  its  permanent  inhabit- 
ants, and  they  withstand  the  malaria  of  the 
locaJjitv.    They  claim  a  Rajput  descent 

TARAK£SWAR,  a  village  in  the  Hoogly  dis- 
trict of  Bengal,  in  lat.  22''  53'  N.,  and  long.  dS""  4' 
E.  Famous  for  its  large  shrine  dedicated  to  Siva, 
resorted  to  by  crowds  of  pilgrims  all  the  year 
round.  At  the  Sivaratri  the  three  essential  rites 
are, — fasting  during  the  day,  and  holding  a  vigil 
and  worshipping  Siva  as  the  marvellous  and  in- 
terminable Lmga  during  the  night  At  the  Ghaitra 
Sankranti,  on  we  last  day  of  the  month  Ghaitra 
(April),  is  the  day  of  the  swinging  festival ;  but 
the  votaries  are  now  merely  suspended  by  a 
belt,  instead  of  by  means  of  hooks  pierced  through 
the  fleshy  muscles  on  both  sides  of  the  spiue. — 
Imp.  Gaz, 

tARAL,  in  the  Mahratta  villages,  a  guard  of 
the  gate.  In  the  Mahratta  villa^,  a  low  caste 
man  employed  as  a  porter,  usually  a  Mhar. 

TAKAM.  Tam.  Taramu,  T£L.  The  different 
classes  of  village  lands. 

TARANTARRA,  in  the  Manja  territory,  the 
chief  city  of  the  Akali  Sikhs. 

TAR-ASUN,  a  kind  of  beer  of  Ghina,  made 
from  barley  or  wheat,  a  prepared  hop  being  added 
to  the  wort  in  brewing. — Simmonds. 

TARAXACUM  OFFICINALE.     Wigg. 
Liontodon  taraxacum. 

Kan-phul,  Dudli,  .  Beab. 
Baran, ....  Ohxnab. 
Yauragfai,  .  .  Ladakh. 
Dudal,     ....  Ravi. 


Dandelion. 

Dadn  battnal, .    .  Sansk. 
Radam,   ....      „ 
Sbamaukei, .    Ta. -Indus. 
Kha,  Rasuk,     .        „ 


This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  Him- 
alayas. The  inspissated  juice  of  the  plant,  the 
infusion,  decoction,  and  extract  of  the  root,  are 
strongly  bitter,  and  prove  tonic  and  diuretic ;  in 
large  doses  aperient.  It  is  a  favourite  and  useful 
remedy  in  the  old  hepatic  diseases  of  persons  who 
have  long  resided  in  India,  and  returned  to  a  cold 
climate.  The  dose  of  the  extract  is  8  to  10 
grains,  thrice  daily.  Eclipta  prostrata,  Roxb,,  the 
trailing  eclipta,  a  plant  of  all  India,  is  an  excellent 
substitute. — Stewart, 

TAR-BAN.  Hind.  A  palmyra  grove.  San- 
darbau,  Hind.,  a  forest  of  the  Sandar  or  Acacia 
sundra. 

TARBUSH.  Turk.  A  red  cap  worn  by  the 
Turk.  It  is  a  corruption  from  the  Persian  Sar- 
posh,  head -covering,  head-dress.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  further  debaaes  it  to  Tarbrush.  Fez,  the 
other  name  for  the  Tarbush,  denotes  the  place 
where  the  best  were  made.  Some  Egyptians  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two,  calling  the  large,  high, 
crimson  cap  Fez,  the  small  one  Tarbush. — Burton's 
Mecca, 

TABBUZ.  Hind.  Cncurbita  dtmllus,  the 
water-melon. 

TARE,  Fitch,  Yeteh,  a  pulse,  Yicia  sativa, 
cultivated  in  Great  Britain  principally  for  its 
stems  and  leaves,  which  are  used  in  the  feeding 
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of  ^eep,  hors^  aiid  cattle ;  and  partly  also  for 
its  seed,  which  is  used  in  the  feeduig  of  pofiHiy. 
'^Faulkner, 

TAREAQ  FARUQ  or  Theriaca  Veneta,  the 
modem  representative  of  the  mitlirid&tam  of  the 
ancients,  is  sold  in  little  canisters  in  the  bams  d 
India.  On  the  paper  wrapper  are  printed  in 
Persian,  *  the  Theria  of  Am&omacbua,  an  inven- 
tion of  Theron  the  Presbyter.  It  is  prepared, 
measured,  and  made  public  bj  me,  John  Baptert 
Sylvester,  in  the  Rialto,  by  auUiority  of  tlie  excel- 
lent Government  physicians  of  ancient  righteous- 
ness and  of  the  council  of  apothecaries  and 
learned  physicians.'  Andromachus  waa  the  pi^- 
sician  to  the  emperor  Nero.  Tareaq  is  the  Greek 
for  treacle,  but  the  drug  contains  opium. 

TAREMOOK,  known  as  Bail  Kambar  is 
Canarese,  Ghassari  in  the  DekhanL,  Jjohar  in  kfe 
Mahrati,  is  a  wandering  blacksmith  of  the  Pca- 
insula  of  India. 

TARI.  Hind.  Palm  wine  from  the  pahnyn 
tree.  A  general  term  for  the  palm  wine' of 
various  palmB.  Nareli  from  the  cocoanut  palo. 
sendi  from  the  date,  and  tan.  from  the  pahnya. 

TARI,  of  Chittagong,  is  the  pod  of  a  legumiaoes 
plant  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  hills,  and  if 
useful  for  tanning. 

TARIKAT.  Arab.  Apath.  IntheMuhammate 
religion,  tarikat  means  the  path  or  wa j  whkk 
leads,  or  is  supposed  to  lead,  to  salvation. 

TARIKH.  Arab.  A  date,  a  history.  Gihtakv 
is  Jabl-tarikh,  the  mountain  of  the  date.  Si; 
Henry  M.  Elliotts  posthumous  History  of  India  as 
told  by  its  own  Historians,  gives  extracts  ham 
more  than  a  hundred  Tarikhs  in  Arabic,  ¥&■ 
sian,  and  Turki. 

TARIKH  -  i  -  BADAUNI  or  Muntakhab-ot- 
Tawarikh,  written  by  MuUa  Abdnl-Kadir  Malik- 
Shah  of  Badaun,  and  finished  in  1595.  It  is  a 
Smeral  history  of  India  from  the  time  of  tk 
haznevides  to  the  40th  year  of  Akbar.  It  ogb- 
tains  a  copious  notice  of  the  reign  and.  chancttr 
of  Akbar,  under  whom  the  author  lived.— 
EUiot's  India;  MuUer's  Lectures^  p.  143. 

TARIKH-i-ELCHI  NIZAM  SHAH,  the  histoiT 
of  Nizam  Shah's  ambassador,  by  Shah  Khurshak. 
who  died  a.h.  972.  This  is  a  general  histoiy  of 
the  world,  compiled  from  the  b^t  known  Aiabk 
and  Persian  sources.  The  author,  in  hia  accoiim 
of  the  S&favi  dynasty  of  Persia,  tells  na  that  he 
was  seut  by  his  own  sovereign,  Nizam  Shah,  os 
an  embassy  to  Shah  Tamasp,  at  whose  court  ht 
remained  a  long  time,  and  from  whom  he  received 
an  autograph  account  of  his  own  career  ;  of  this 
the  Elchi  makes  considerable  use  in  his  work,  and 
it  gives  it  great  additional  interest. 

TARlKH-i-GUZlDA  contains  a  good  account 
of  the  Moghul  dynasties. 

TARIKH-i-HlND,  a  history  of  India  wiittea 
by  Abu  Rihan,  a  transhition  from  an  old  Arabic 
history,  made  about  a.d.  1216  (a.h.   613)  fay 
Mahomed,  then  residing  at  Uch  in  Sind.     The 
ancient  Arabic  seems  to  have  been  written  before 
a.d.  753.    It  is  laigely  drawn  upon  by  Nioun-nd- 
Din,  Ferishta,  Mir  Masum,  and  others.     Chadi- 
nama  is  a  Persian  work  descriptive  of  the  Arab 
conquest  of  Sind,    The  Arab  occupadon  of  8i«i 
was  onlv  temporary.  On  their  retiec^  the  tenitoiy 
reverted  to  the  rule  of  native  princes,  and  nn 
practically  independent  until  its  abaorptioa  iata 
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tvke  empire  during  the  reign  of  Akbar,  in  a.d. 
1<592,  for  the  successes  of  Mahmud  of  Gbazni 
Toade  no  permanent  impression  on  them.  Up  to 
t^lie  time  of  Mahomed,  the  races  in  Arabia  had  been 
qitarrelliDg  with  and  robbiDg  their  neighbours. 
But^  immediately  on  his  demise,  his  followers  and 
disciples,  whom  his  teachings  had  made  brothers, 
moved  with  a  spirit  of  unanimity. — Elliot's  Hist. 
€>f  India,  p.  9  ;  Elphin.  p.  264. 

TARIKH-i-KASHMIRI,  a  Persian  history  of 
ICashmir  in  MS.  Compiled  by  Hyder  Malik,  at 
t;be  command  of  Sultan  Jahangir,  a.h.  1027  (a.d. 
1  617),  from  the  Sanskrit  Raja-Tarangini,  and  then 
eon  tinned  from  other  sources. 

TARIKH-i-RASHIDI,  an  account  of  the  Khans 
of    Jatah  or  Moghulistan,  and  of  the  Amirs  of 
ICashgar  from  the  time  of  Taghalaq  Timur  Khan  to 
^.H.  952.   It  is  the  production  of  a  learned  and  ac- 
complished man,  and  in  the  two  latter  parts  of  a 
contemporary  distinctly  acquainted  with  the  man 
and  events  that  he  describ^    The  minute  details 
-which  the  author  gives  of  his  own  sufferings  and 
the  8u£Pering8  of  his  nearest  relations  during  the 
period  that  followed  the  ascendency  of  Shaibani 
ICban  in  Mawar-u-nahar  and  Khorasan,  of  their 
escapes,  adventures,  successes,  and  discomfitures, 
let  us  more  into  the  condition  of  the  country  and 
the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  than  perhaps  any 
other  monument  extant.'   The  author,  Mnhanmiad 
Hyder,   commonly  called    Mirza   Hyder,   was  a 
cousin  of  Baber,  and  while  a  mere  boy  fought  by 
the  latter*s  side  on  his  victory  over  the  Uzbaks  in 
A.H.  917.     He  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of 
his  cousin,  afterwards  khan  of  Kashgar,  and  per- 
formed for  him  some  brilliant  military  services, 
one    of   them    being   a   successful   invasion  of 
Kashmir.    On  the  death  of  the  khan,  Muhammad 
Hyder,  who  was  in  Tibet,  hearing  that  his  uncle 
had  been  put  to  death  by  the  new  sovereign, 
escaped  to  Lahore,  where  ne  was  entertained  by 
Saber's  son,  Kamran  Mirza.    In  a.h.  946  he  joined 
Humayun,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  to  in- 
vade Kashmir,  and,  being  unable  to  prevail  upon 
bim  to  do  so,  undertook  the  expedition  himself, 
made  himself  master  of  the  country,  and  raled  it  for 
some  years,  at  first  in  his  own  name,  and  later  in 
that  of  Humayun.   He  was  killed  in  a  night  attack 
by  some  rebel  chiefs  in  a.h.  958. 

TARIKH-i-SHER  SHAHI  or  Tuhfat-i-Akbar 
Shahi,  a  book  by  Abbas  Khan,  son  of  Shaikh  Ali, 
Sarwani,  written  by  order  of  the  emperor  Akbar. 
Tt  is  valuable  as  the  writing  of  a  contemporary, 
bat  is  prolix.— -B//IO/,  H.  of  L  iv: 

TARIKH-i-SUBAH-i-SADIK  is  dated  in 
A.H.  1045  (a.d.  1635)  by  the  author,  Mohammad 
Sadik  IsfahanL — Ouseley^s  Travels,  ii.  p.  405. 

TARIKH  -  i  -  TABARI,  a  book  which  gives 
the  earliest  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Mubam- 
madan  religion.  Its  description  of  the  mental 
agitation  of  Mahomed^*  his  visions  and  his  alarm 
at  the  alienation  of  his  own  reason,  bear  the 
liveliest  marks  of  truth.  A  French  version  has 
been  published  in  four  volumes  by  M.  Hermann 
Zotenberg,  for  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund. 
The  original  was  written  in  Arabic,  and  has  been 
translatod  into  both  Osmanli  and  Oriental  Turkish. 
Tabari  was  a  native  of  Amol,  the  capital  of  Tabari- 
stan.  His  name  was  Aba  Jafar  Muhammad  ibn 
Yezid  ibn  Jerir.  He  was  bom  a.d.  889,  and  died 
at  Baghdad  922.  He  wrote  a  commentary  of  the 
J^orao ;  also  a  general  history  from  the  creation 
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to  A.D.  814-15,  which  was  subsequently  abridged 
and  brought  down  to  a.d.  1118-19  by  George, 
son  of  Al-Amid,  generally  called  Al-Madn. — 
Elphin.  p.  256.     See  Tabari. 

TARIKH-i-WASAF,  composed,  as  appears  by 
different  dates,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  Abdullah 
Shirtizi.  The  style  of  this  work  is  much  admired 
by  the  Persians,  although  in  many  places  so 
obscure  and  difficult,  that  to  most  copies  of  it 
marginal  explanations  have  been  added.  It  con- 
tains the. history  of  Hulaku  Khan  and  Chengiz 
Khsm.'^Ouseley's  Tr,  i.  p.  170. 

TARKALANKARA,  Sansk.,  from  Tarka,  the 
name  of  the  nyana-darshana,  and  Alankara,  an 
ornament 

TARKA  SANGRUHA,  an  authoritative  work 
on  the  Nyaya  philosophy.  It  arranges  all  speech 
(vaidikam)  into  sacred,  t.^.  Vedic,  and  popular  or 
profane  (laukikam). 

TARK-ASURA,  in  Hindu  legend,  a  giant  with 
a  petrified  head. 

TAR  KHAN  is  an  old  Turkish  dignity,  and  dis- 
tinguishes such  persons  as  were  free  from  taxation. 
In  the  oldest  Turkish  documents  tarku  means  a 
letter  of  protection,  a  letter  of  nobility,  and  in 
Mongolian  (Kowalewsky,  p.  1760a),  tarkha  lakhu 
means  to  grant  any  one  a  privilege.  Amongst 
the  Turanian  populations  it  is  a  word  designating 
a  rank,  and  amongst  the  Armenians  of  Creorgia  it 
indicates  a  freeman.  Narshakhi  and  Tabari  write 
it  Terkhun,  and  suppose  it  to  be  a  proper  name. 
The  Tar  Khan  title  was  bestowed  by  Chengiz  Khan 
on  two  youths,  Bata  and  Kashlak,  who  overheard 
Aung  or  Prester  John  making  arrangements  to 
destroy  Chengiz  Khan.  From  these  are  said  to 
have  descended  the  Tar  Khan  dynasties  of  Khor- 
asan and  Turkestan. 

The  Tar  Khan  dynasty  of  Sind  are  said  to  have 
been  so  denominated  by  Timur,  having  sprung 
from  Eku  Timur.  When  Tuktamish  Khan  was 
advancing  against  Timur,  he  was  gallantly  opposed 
by  the  great-grandson  of  Arghun  Khan,  Eku 
Timur,  who  fell  in  the  unequal  conflict.  Timur, 
who  witnessed  the  conflict,  bestowed  the  title  of 
Tar  Khan  on  his  surviving  relatives.  The  origin 
of  this  titular  term  seems,  however,  doubtful,  but 
it  is  an  ancient  one,  as  Tar  Khan  of  Fai^hana 
hospitably  entertained  the  last  monarch  of  Persia 
in  A.D.  708.  Tar  Khans  are  mentioned  as  officers 
imder  the  Khakan  of  the  Khazar,  to  the  west  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Their  rule  extended  to  a.d. 
1591-92,  and  with  them  expired  the  independence 
of  Sind  as  a  kingdom,  its  nistory  from  that  date 
merging  into  that  of  the  empire  of  Timur. 
Scions  of  the  Tar  Khan  family  still  reside  at 
Nasrpur  and  Thatta. — Elliot,  Hist,  of  India, 
p.  500  ;  Arminius  Vamhery's  Bokhara,  p.  27. 

TARN-TARN,  a  town  in  the  Amritsar  district 
of  the  Panjab,  in  lat  SO''  28'  N.,  and  long. 
74°  57'  E.,  12  miles  south  of  Amritsar  town.  It 
was  founded  by  Guru  Arjnn,  son  and  sacoeasor 
of  G^xn  Ram  Das.  Arjun  built  a  temple  in  the 
town,  and  at  its  side  a  magnificent  tank,  and  tJie 
waters  are  said  to  cure  all  persons  who  can  swim 
across  it 

TAROBA,  a  lake  in  the  Chanda  district  of  the 
Central  Provinces,  14  miles  east  of  Segaon,  in  a 
basin  of  the  Chimur  Hills.  It  is  of  great  depth. 
The  lake  attracts  many  worshippers,  wives  yearn- 
ing for  children,  and  the  sick  praying  for  health. 
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TAB6HI8H. 


TARTAB. 


It  is  beliered  to  bare  been  miracolousty  pro- 
duoed. 

TABSHISH,  ol  aaered  hiatory,  is  supposed  by 
Sir.  J.  E.  Texment  to  be  Gftlie.  Bat  Tsnhish 
seems  to  hare  been  a  name  given  to  several 
places,  one  of  tbem  in  India,  as  the  Dante,  Kapi, 
and  Togai  ol  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  Indian  names 
for  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks,^Dant,  Hind.,  a 
tooth ;  Kapi,  Tam.,  a  monkey ;  Togai,  a  peacock. 

TAR8IUS  SPECTRUM.     Geoff. 

Tarsias  bancanas,  Hor$f.    \  Lemur  tanier,  Raffiet* 
Lamnr  speoirum,  JPtoUoc.       Tamer,  B^gfen» 
Didelphis  macrotaraus,  <Sc.   | 

The  tarsier  inhabits  Sumatra,  Banca,  Borneo, 
Macassar,  Salayer.  Its  habits  are  nootornal.  It 
is  mild,  gentle,  and  easily  domesticated.  It  lives 
on  the  tops  of  trees  in  the  lai^  damp  forests.  It 
eats  fruits  and  small  animals.  The  inhabitants 
have  a  saperstitious  dread  of  it. 

TARTAR. 

WynstiD,  . 
Crude  tartar, 
Algol,  Argal, 
Tartre-oru,     .    • 
Blanc  et  rouge,  . 


DUT. 

Eno. 
Fb. 
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Roher  Weinstein,  .  Geb. 
Tartaro  volgare, .  .  If. 
Tartams,  ...  *  Lat. 
Tartaro»  •  .  POBT.,  Sf. 
/Winnui  kamen,  .    .  KUS. 

An  acidulous  salt,  which  exists  in  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  and  is  deposited  in  wine  casks  in  the 
form  of  a  crystallized  incrustation  more  or  leas 
thick,  which  is  crude  tartar  or  argol.  It  is  either 
white  or  red,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  wine. 
The  former  is  preferred,  as  it  contains  fewer 
impurities  than  uie  red,  but  the  properties  of  both 
are  essentially  the  same.  When  good,  it  is  thick, 
hfyrd,  brittle,  and  brilliant,  with  but  little  earthy 
matter.  It  is  obtained  from  Florence,  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  used  in 
hat-making,  giidinff,  dyeing,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  tartaric  acid. —  Waterstone ;  Faulkner. 

TARTAB,  Tatar,  or  Tahtah,  a  term  very 
vaguelv  and  variously  applied,  but  generally  to 
Mongoloid  races  in  High  Asia.  It  is  now  out  of 
use  by  all  ethnolossts.  The  Bhot  of  the  Him- 
alayan frontier  of  Tibet  are  called  Tartars,  as  also 
are  the  Turks  of  Khoten  and  Yarkand  or  Little 
Bokhara,  and  the  Manchu  of  China  are  called  a 
Tartar  dynasty.  The  Tartars  of  China,  however, 
are  Mandiurian  Tauffus.  The  peoples  who  inhabit 
the  vast  regions  of  High  Asia,  bounded  on  the 
Boath  by  India,  China,  and  Persia,  on  the  east  by 
the  Sea  of  Japan,  on  the  west  by  the  rivers 
which  disembogue  into  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
Black  Sea,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
are  all  known  in  Europe  by  the  collective  name 
of  Tartar.  The  term  is  applied  to  numerous  half- 
civilised  nations,  who  greatly  differ  from  each 
other,  to — 

'  The  Tarturs  of  the  Ozus,  the  king's  guard. 
First,  with  black  sheepekin  caps  and  with  long  spears ; 
Large  men,  large  steeds,  who  from  Bokhara  come, 
And  Khiva,  and  ferment  the  milk  of  mares : 
Next,  the  more  temperate  Turkmans  of  the  south, 
The  Takas  and  the  lanoes  of  Salore, 
And  those  from  Attruck  and  the  C^wpian  sands ; 
Light  men,  and  on  light  steeds,  who  only  drink 
Th%  acrid  milk  of  camels  and  l^eir  wells  : 
And  then  a  swarm  of  wandering  horse,  who  came 
From  far,  and  a  more  doubtful  serrice  own'd, — 
The  Tartars  of  Ferghana  from  the  banks 
Of  tiu  JazaHei,  men  wifli  soanty  b«urds. 
And  dose-cut  scroll-caps ;  and  those  wilder  hordes 
Wlio  roam  over  Kipchak  and  the  nortiiem  waste, 
Kalmuks  and  unkempt 'Kuuaks,  tribes  who  stray 
Nearest  the  Pole,  ana  wandering  Kirghizes 
Who  same  on  shaggy  ponies  ttm.  Pamez«/ 
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^Les  peaides  qui  habitent  ces  VMtes  eoBteeea  de 
la  haiit  Asie,  bomte  aa  midi  par  Vlnde,  }a 
Chine,  et  la  Perse,  k  Torieni  par  la  mer  dn 
Japott,  &  Toccident  par  lee  fleuves  qui  ae  jelieBl 
dans  le  mer  Gaspienne  et  la  Pont  Euxin,  an  sosd 
enfia  par  la  mer  glaciale,  sont  ooniuis  flooB  le  Bom 
Tolgaire  et  oollectif  de  Tartars.  •  .  .  Qocn  quH 
en  soit  de  Torigine  de  oe  nom  des  Tatars,  les 
Europ^ens,  qui  Tout  l^g^rement  alter^  s'ea 
serreot  indiff^remment  poor  desigaer  mie  fonle 
de  nations  k  demi  dviliste,  qui  different  beaoooi^ 
entre  elles,  ainsi  que  la  surite  de  cet  oorrage  le 
fen  Yois.  Dans  ce  sens,  je  crois  qn^  eel  ban  de 
conserver  It  ces  nations  le  nom  oellectif  de 
Tartares,  quoique  corrompu  prtf^rablemetit  k 
celui  de  TatArs,  qui  paroit  plus  correct  mais  qoi 
appartient  k  uu  aem  tribu  ne  doit  pas  aenvl 
designer  les  autrea  tribus  en  general/ 

It  was  from  Tartaiy  those  people  eaaau^  who, 
under  the  successive  names  of  CysalKiaa,  Keit, 
and  Gaul,  possessed  all  the  noamem  part  of 
EuroDe.  The  Goths,  Huns,  Alana,  Svedei, 
Vandals,  and  Franks  were  but  swarma  ol  tfe 
same  hive.  The  name  of  Tatar»  the  tenor  of 
Asia  and  Europe,  was  applied  proouaeiUNislj  to 
aU  the  nomadic  waniors  whom  Asia  in  bjgoae 
years  poured  forth  over  Europe.  Ongiosiij' 
Tatar  was  a  name  for  the  Mongolic  races,  bat 
through  their  political  ascendency  in  Asia  after 
Chengiz  Khan,  it  became  usual  to  call  all  tk 
tribes  which  were  under  Mongolian  awaj  by  tht 
name  of  Tatar. 

In  linguistic  works,  Tataric  is  now  need  ze 
two  several  senses.  Following  the  enmk 
of  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  Tatarie,  wt 
Scythian  in  Greek,  has  been  &ed  upon  as  the 
general  term  comprising  all  laoffoagea  spoka 
by  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Asia.  Hence  it  is  used 
sometimes  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  nse 
Turanian.  Secondly,  Tataric  has  become  the 
name  of  that  class  of  Taianian  languages  d 
whidi  the  Turkish  is  the  most  prominent  membo: 
While  the  Mongolic  class — ^that  which,  in  fsel, 
has  the  greatest  daims  to  the  name  of  Tataiie— 
is  never  so  called,  it  has  become  an  almost  imir 
versal  custom  to  apply  this  name  to  the  third  er 
Turkic  branch  of  the  Aral- Altaic  division,  and  the 
races  belonging. to  the  brafach  have  in  masij 
instances  themselves  adopted  the  name.  These 
Turkif  or,  as  they  are  more  commonly-  calieii 
Tataric  races,  were  settled  on  the  northern  aide 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  on  the  Biad:  Sea^  and 
were  known  as  Komanes,  Peshenegy  and  Bolgat, 
when  cmiquered  by  the  Mongolic  army  of  the  son 
of  Chengiz  £han,  who  founded  the  Kapdiakian 
empire,  extending  from  the  Dniester  to  the  Temha 
ana  the  Kirghiziau  steppes.  Russia,  for  two 
centuries,  was  under  the  sway  of  theae  khana, 
known  as  the  khans  of  the  €k>lden  Horde.  Hue 
empire  was  dissolved  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  several  snaaller  kingdomi 
rose  out  of  its  nuns,  among  which  Krim»^»aa, 
and  Astracan  were  the   most   important    The 

Srinoes  of  these  kingdoms  stUl  gloried  in  their 
escent  from  Ghenm  Khan,  and  had  hence  a 
ri^t  to  the  name  of  Mongol  or  Tatar.  Bat  tiieir 
armies,  and  subjeota  also,  who  were  of  Tvdd 
blood,  received  the  name  of  tiieir  prinfiea ;  aed 
their  language  oootkiued  to  be  oaBed  Tyisde 
even  after  the  tribes  by  whom  tfa^  were  spoksa 
had  been  brought  under  the  Bnaeoan  aoeptrey  aod 


TARTAR. 


TASHK£ND. 


DO  lonffer-  gOYeraed  by  khaoB.  ol  lloBgolie 
or  Tataric  ongiD. 

It  would  perhaps  be  desirable  to  use  Turkic 

inatead  of  Tataric,  when  ipeaking  of  the  third 

l>rajicli  of  the  nordiem  diviaioii  of  the  Turanian 

family,  did  not  a  chao«e  of  terminology  generidly 

produce  as  much  conmsion  as  it  remedies.    The 

recollection  of  their  non-Tataric,  i.e.  non-Mongolic 

orig^,  renuuns,  it  appe&rs,  among  the  so-called 

Tatars  of  Kasan  and  Astracan.    If  asked  whether 

thejr  4ure  Tatars,  they  reply  no;  and  they  call 

tlieir  language  Turki  or  Turuk,  but  not  TatarL 

Nay,  they  consider  Tatar  as  a  term  of  abuse, 

synon^ous  with  robber,  evidently  from  a  re- 

ooUecaon  that   their  ancestors  had  once   been 

conquered  and  enslayed  by  Mongolio,  that  js, 

Tatmc  tribes.    All  this  rests  on  the  authority  of 

Klaproth^  who  during  his  stay  in  Russia  had  gieat 

opportunities  of  studying  the  languages  cpoken  on 

tne  frontiers  of  this  half  Asiatic  enpire.    Though 

the  word  is  very  vaguely  used,  the  populations  to 

ipv'lioin  it  ia  applied  belong  to  one  of  three  great 

giroups,  stocks,  QrlBmilies,-*the  Turk,  the  Mongol, 

or  the  Tiu^gns.    It  is  necessary  to  insist  upon 

this,  because,  whatever  may  be  the  laxity  with 

^rbich  the  term  Tatar  is  used,  it  is,  in  Russian 

ethnology  at  least,  a  misnomer  when  a^jplied  to  a 

Mongol    It  is  sUU  worse  to  call  a  Turk  a  KalmnV. 

This  is  because  the  populations  under  consideia- 

tion  are  the  fragments  of  four  Turkish  kingdoms 

or  khanates,  the  khanates  themselves  being  the 

fragments  of  the  great  Mongol  empire  of  the 

Elapchak.    But  this  ereat  empire  itself  was,  more 

or  less,  the  consolidation  of  at  least  two  older 

kingdoms  compressed  into  one.    There  were  the 

Mongols  of  Temudzhin  or  Chengiz  ELhan.    There 


and  0-se*ta-oiir-han.  —  Latham  Naiimuilitieit  of 
Europe^  i.  p.  849 ;  Recherches  sur  les  Langue^ 
TarkireSf  pp.  1*  S;  Kennedy  an  the  Origin  qf 
Languages^  p.  57 ;  Malcolm's  jUistory  of  Persia^  iu 
p.  226 ;  MuOer'e  Lectures^  pp.  284,  285. 

TARTARA  or  Koh-i-RsBul,  a  peak  of  the 
Khaibar  range  of  mountains,  rising  6822  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  has  been  proposed  as  a 
sanatorium  for  the  BritiBh  troops  of  the  Peshawur 
district — Lieut.'Col,  MacGregar,  iiL  p.  186. 

TARTARIAN  LAMB.  Eno.  Aspidium 
barometz,  so  enthusiastically  described  by  Darwin 
in  his  Botamc  Garden,  has  long  been  celebrated 
in  China.  The  ingenuity  of  Chinese  gardeners, 
taking  advantage  of  the  natural  habits  of  the 
plant,  form  it  into  a  shape  resembling  a  sheep  or 
other  object — WUUams'  Middle  Kingdom^  p.  275u 

TARTUS,  the  ancient  town  of  Qrthosia,  on  the 
sea-shore  opposite  the  island  of  Ruad,  theArphad 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the  Aradua  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  from  this  plaee  that 
the  wood  of  Mount  libanns  was  conveyed  in 
floats  to  Phoenicia,  and  not  from  Tarsus,  which  is 
a  dty  in  the  interior  of  Celicia,  24  miles  horn 
Mersina,  its  seaport 

TARU  or  Khu-hta  are  the  most  northecn  of 
the  tribes  of  Burma  with  whose  language  any 
acquaintance  has  been  made.  They  speak  a 
dialect  of  Pwo.  The  Taru  dwell  north  and  east  of 
the  Ka,  and  west  of  the  Red  Karen.  The  Burmese 
call  them  Belu,  but  they  style  themselves  Ehuhta. 
They  shave  the  head,  leaving  two  side  locks.-— 
Masouj  Burma^  pp.  642,  643. 

TARWAAD,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  a  family 
community  livinff  according  to  the  Maruma- 
katayam   rule  of  inheritance,  or   descextsus    a 


were  the  Chaghtai  Turk  of  Timur  and  his  sue*    matrice^  with  a  kamaven  or  headL     A  united 
cessors,  whose  origin  was  in  the  parts  beyond  Uie  i  family  amongst  the  Polyandric  races;  in  Malpalam 


Oxus,  Bokhara,  and  Ferghana.  There  were  the 
three  denominations  of  the  Khazar,  the  Pesheneg, 
and  the  Cumanian,  the  Chaghtai  being  the  Turk 
of  the  dynasty  to  which  Timur  belonged. 

According  to  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  the 
Tartar  are  divisible  into  Turk^  Mongol,  and 
Manchu.  The  mAi»r  part  of  Timur's  army  was 
Turk;  and  tlie  Uzbak,  who  now  possess  IVans- 
oxiana,  the  Turkoman,  who  reside  both  on  the 
Oxus  and  in  Asia  Minor,  the  wandering  tribes  of 
the  north  of  Persia,  and  the  Othmanli  or  Turk  of 
Constantinople,  are  all  Turk.  The  ruling  tribe, 
and  the  greater  part  of  tdie  army  of  Chengiz  Khan, 
was  Mongol. 

Tartars  occupy  Ladakh,  except  in  the  Dras 
valley.  In  all  Tartar  families  there,  the  second 
son  IS  made  a  lama,  and  the  third  a  tola,  both 
being  forbidden  to  marry, — in  a  manner  obliged 
to  renounce  the  world,  having  no  interest  in  their 
father*s  property  at  his  death. 

Of  the  black  Tartan,  who  had  come  from 
Tartary  with  Timur,  he  had  settled  part  in 
Turkey,  and  part  in  Khoraaan.  After  hui  death 
they  had  diroersed.  Nadir  Shah  had  desired  to 
reassemble  tnem,  and  seven  or  eight  thousand 
familiea  had  been  brought  together  under  Najif 
Ali  Khan,  the  chief  in  whose  service  Is'hak  Khan 
and  his  father  was  employed. 

The  TEeremish  resemble  the  Tartars  in  their 
external  appearance,  and  they  also  wear  their  hair 
idiort;  but  their  langoage  is  totally  distinct,  and 
they  spring  from  a  different  origin.  They  are 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Cazan 


Tarawata.    See  Polvandry. 

TASA  or  Tasha  Murfa,  a  drum  of  a  semicircular 
shape,  played  upon  with  two  sticks,  and  invariably 
accompanied  by  the  murfa. 

TASADUQ.  Arab.  Ahns,  an  offering,  a 
sacrifice. 

TASBIH.  Arab.,  Hind.,  P£B&  A  rosary.  A 
Muhanomadan  rosary  consists  of  99  beads,  some- 
times more,  to  stand  for  certain  prayers.  jUI 
Muhammadans  usually  carry  a  chaplet  of  this 
description.  Amulets  are  also  worn  on  the  person 
as  a  protection  from  fviL  These  are  portions  of 
the  Koran,  or  the  whole  book,  written  exceedingly 
small,  enclosed  in  cases,  and  bound  on  the  arm ; 
cornelians  and  bits  of  coloured  glass  having  the 
name  of  God  and  verses  of  the  Koran  engraved 
on  them. 

TASH,  doth  interwoven  with  gold  or  silver 
thread.    A  fabric  made  at  Benares  and  Ln<d[now. 

TA8HHIR.  Hind.  A  public  disgraceful 
mmishment  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  of  India. 
The  culprit  had  Ids  ftuse  blackened,  and  was  made 
to  ride,  with  his  face  to  the  tail^  on  a  donkey 
through  the  streets  of  tlie  city.  It  was  discon- 
tinued in  British  India  about  the  middle  of  the 
19th  centuinr. 

TASHKEND,  the  capital  of  the  Russian  posses* 
sions  in  Central  Asia,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Russian  Qoremor -General,  has  an  estimated 
population  of  120,000.  A  Russian  town  has 
grown  up  outside  the  ancient  walls,  and  Tashkend 
is  the  superior  of  its  former  rivals^  Khokand, 
Bokhara^  and  Samarcand.    From  one  aide  to  the 
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TASHRIH-ul-AKWAM. 

other  the  maze  of  streets  stretch  six  miles  across, 
and  the  circumference  of  the  lofty  clay-built 
walls  is  nearly  seventeen.  The  supply  of  water  is 
lavish,  a  broad  canal  bringing  it  from  the  Tchirt- 
chik,  sixteen  miles  distant,  to  the  city  walls,  and 
with  four  branches  and  numerous  ramifications 
convey  it  to  every  street  in  Tashkend.  For  miles 
the  country  is  covered  with  orchards  and  gardens. 
Beyond  the  gardens  is  the  steppe  or  prairie, 
stretching  forty  miles  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Syr 
Darya  river,  and,  on  the  other,  thirty  miles  to  the 
mountains  of  Tchatkal.  The  steppe  is  thickly 
dotted  with  villages  embosomed  in  orchards. 
From  Rojend  to  Fort  Perovsky,  a  distance  of 
some  900  miles,  and  eastward  as*  far  as  the  Aksai 
and  Kara  Tau  range,  there  is  a  stretch  of  fertile 
territory  capable  of  being  made  one  of  the  finest 
provinces  in  the  Russian  empire.  Along  this 
valley  are  evidences  of  former  cities,  compared 
with  which  Tashkend  is  an  insignificant  town,  and 
its  population  a  poor  and  obscure  community. 

TASHRIH-ul-AKWAM,  a  work  by  Colonel 
James  Skinner  on  the  origin  of  Hindu  castes. 

TASLIMAT.  Arab.  Obeisances  to  persons 
of  rank. 

TASMAH  BAZEE,  a  term  applied  in  Hindu- 
stan to  a  class  of  Thugs,  professional  murderers, 
who  destroyed  their  victims  by  means  of  a  tasmah 
or  belt 

TASMAN.  Abel  Janssen  Tasman,  an  eminent 
Dutdi  navigator,  who  in  a.d.  1642  discovered 
New  Zealand,  idso  the  Tonga  Islands  or  Hapai 
group,  and  Van  Diemen^s  Land,  24th  November 
1642,  and  named  by  him  after  Maria  Van  Diemen, 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Dutch  Governor  of 
Batavia.  Owing  to  the  prejudice  which  was 
found  to  deter  Britiih  emigrants,  the  name  of 
Van  Diemen*s  Land  was  changed  about  the  year 
1840  to  Tasmania,  in  honour  of  its  susceptible  and 
romantic  discoverer.  It  was  not  known  to  be  an 
island  until  explored  by  Flinders,  who,  with  Bass, 
discovered  Bass'  Strait  in  1799.  Tasman  dis- 
covered the  Fiji  Islands  in  1643.  The  western 
shore  of  Tasmania  is  rocky  and  sterile,  with  reefs 
of  three  or  four  miles.  The  E.  and  S.E.  coasts 
are  bold.  Hobart  Town,  the  seat  of  government, 
is  in  lat.  42""  53f  S.,  and  long.  147''  22f  E.  It 
is  built  on  the  west  shore  of  Derwent  river,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Wellington. 

TA-SOUNG-DOING.  Burm.  The  lamp-post 
festival  in  the  month  Ta-soung;  before  each 
house  evening  lamps  are  lit  It  is  the  Chinese 
feast  of  lanterns,  and  supposed  to  be  the  great 
festival  of  the  Pleiades,  held  in  ancient  times  in 
November.  Small  fire-boats  and  rafts  are  launched, 
each  with  a  number  of  lights  on  them,  and  as 
they  float  with  the  current  are  anxiously  watched 
by  the  people  who  launch  them.  The  same 
custom  prevails  in  Hindustan.  See  Rhaja  Khizr. 
TAT.  Beno.  Corchorus  olitorius.  Gunny, 
coarse  matting  made  of  sunn  and  other  materiabs. 
A  matted  screen. 

TA-TA-MI.  Jap.  House  mate  5|  feet  by  S 
feet,  stuffed  to  a  thickness  of  2^  mches,  and 
covered  with  a  finely-woven  substance. 

TATHAGATA,  one  who  goes  in  like  manner ; 
an  appellation  of  Gautama,  implying  that  he  came 
in  the  same  way  as  the  previous  BucMhas. — Hardy, 
E,  Mon, 

TATI  BELLAM.  Tel.  Sugar  from  Borassus 
flabeUiformis,  palmyra  sugar.  Tati-chettu,  the  tree; 
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Tati-gedda,  also  Tati-kalangu,  the  root ;  Tati-nar, 
the  fibre ;  Tati-pandu,  the  fruit ;  Tsli-kallu,  tba 
palm  wine. 

TA-TSIAN-LOO,  the  border  town  and  c 
station  of  Western  China.     Bejond  thia  point, 
handful  of  tea,  a  few  needles,  or  a  few  yards 
white  or  blue  thread,  are  of  more  valae  tlun 
silver,  or  copper  coin ;  indeed,  the  latter  are 
while  sycee  silver  and  rupees  are  only  exchan 
at  a  considerable   loss.      leaving    behind 
magnificent  gorge  of  Ta-taian-loo,  with  its  pert 
pendicular  walls  of  moimtains,  travellers  folioir 
up  the  stream  which,  flowing  tlirongh  it,  jobi 
the  Tatow-ho  at  the  foot  of  the  gorge ;  by  nooi 
they  can  reach  the  summit  of  the  Jeddo  range  d 
mountains,  which  may  be  said  to  form  the  grol  | 
natural  wall  of  Western  China.     From  this  poisl, 
two  days*  journey  brings  them  to  the  little  ton 
of  Hokow,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  mer 
Yarlong,  a  tributary  of  the  Kin -char  or  Yang4v 
river. — Geog,  Soc,  1870. 

TATTA,  Thato,  or  Nagar  Thato,  a  small  ton 
in  Sind,  in  lat  24^  44'  N.,  long.  68**  K,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Indus,  at  the  head  of  the  dcii 
of  the  Indus.  It  is  built  on  a  slight  emincnoe  a 
the  foot  of  the  Makli  HiDs,  and  is  notoriously  lo- 
healthy.  It  was  founded  a.d.  1445,  by  a  Saaoi 
prince.  Jam  Nizam-u-Din,  and  was  pillaged  hj 
the  Portuguese  in  1555. 

Maurice  states  that  Tatta  is  the  Daibnl  of  Ai 
Persian  tables  of  Sir  William  Jones.  The  stite 
ment  is  made  by  Ferishta,  who  was  probsl^ 
followed  by  Maurice ;  but  Elphinstone  shows  (Book 
V.  chap.  1)  that  Tatta  cannot  be  the  Divil  or 
Dewal  celebrated  for  the  siege  by  the  Arabs  unfa 
Muhammad  Kasim  in  a.d.  711.  The  point  has  ben 
discussed  also  by  Keunell,  Burton,  and  wxbj 
other  writers,  but  with  no  satisfactory  result— 
Cal  Rev,y  Jan.  1871 ;  Burnet*  Sind. 

TATTOOING  the  body  with  various  figuies  d 
animals  or  plants,  or  with  scrolls^  has  been  ia  wt 
from  the  most  ancient  times.  It  was  forbidden  bf 
Moses  in  the  Levitical  law ;  it  was  not  kiwn 
among  the  Copts,  but  must  always  have  been  ia 
use  among  the  Lower  Egyptians.  It  was  used  by 
the  Arab  prisoners  of  Rameses,  and  is  practM 
by  the  Egyptian  Arabs  and  Arab  women  of  tk 

E resent  day.  On  the  return  of  Pbilpator  to  Egjpit, 
e  showed  his  hatred  of  the  Jewish  nation  by  Ik 
treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria.  He  made 
a  law  that  they  should  lose  the  rank  of  Mme- 
donians,  and  he  enrolled  them  among  the  dasi 
of  Egyptians.  He  ordered  them  to  have  that 
bodies  marked  with  pricks,  in  the  form  of  aa 
ivy  leaf,  in  honour  of  Bacchus ;  and  those  who 
refused  to  have  this  done  were  outlawed,  or  foc^ 
bidden  to  enter  the  courts  of  iustioe.  llie  king 
himself  had  an  ivy  leaf  marked  with  pricks  apoa 
bis  forehead,  from  which  he  received  the  nickname 
of  Gallus.  The  fellaheen  or  country  women  of 
Palestine  generally  tattoo  stars  and  dots,  with 
gunpowder,  on  their  foreheads,  lips,  chins,  breasts, 
arms,  hands,  and  feet  The  tattooing  of  women 
is  a  practice  very  prevalent  amongst  several  ci  tibe 
races  in  Persia,  and  dots  and  marks  are  used  by 
Arab  women.  The  Muhammadans  of  Ind&t  db 
not  tattoo  or  mark  their  skins  in  any  way,  neither 
men  nor  women,  but  most  of  the  women  of  the 
Dravidian  races  mark  tiieur  forearms,  from  the 
wrist  to  the  elbow,  with  scrolls.  The  Khanis, 
Juanga,  Munda,  Ho,  Kol,  apd  Oi|K>n  gids  him 
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inee  tattooed  on  the  forehead  and  temple,  and 
lots  on  the  chin  and  nose.  The  Singbhum  girls 
laye  a  tattooed  arrow.  Oraon  boys  have  severely 
sttooed  arms.  The  Ho  use  the  mark  of  an  arrow. 
t  is  called  godna,  also  godni,  by  the  Mahrattas. 
Che  Kharria  women  are  all  tattooed  with  the 
Darks  on  the  forehead  and  temples, — three  parallel 
ines  on  the  forehead,  the  outer  lines  termmating 
^t  the  upper  end  in  a  crook,  and  two  on  each 
emple.  The  marks  of  the  Juanga  women  are 
arger,  and  those  of  the  Munda  are  smaller  than 
he  Kharria  marks.  In  Southern  India  almost 
^11  Sudra  and  Pariah  women  have  tattooing 
narks  on  them.  A  blue  line  runs  down  the  fore- 
lead  to  the  root  of  the  nose,  a  practice  which 
lome  of  the  Sudra  men  and  women  of  the  Smart- 
a  firahmans  also  follow.  The  women  also  have 
heir  forearms  tattooed  with  flowers,  and  the  men 
mt  a  scorpion  on  the  hollow  between  the  thumb 
.nd  forefinger  of  the  right  hand.  These  hand  and 
orearm  marks  are  for  ornament,  but  the  forehead 
nark  is  now  regarded  as  a  sectarian  Hindu  mark. 
The  Ehand,  also  higher  Abor  tribes,  tattoo.  The 
V.bor  Naga  clans  do  not  permit  marriage  until 
heir  faces  are  elaborately  tattooed  and  dis- 
igured;  and  the  practice  prevails  among  the 
Jimang  and  Binua  and  other  Ultra  -  Indian  and 
Lsianesian  tribes.  The  Kol  and  Oraon  women 
re  all  marked  with  the  godna  tattooing,  the 
^gareah  women  (agricultunil)  on  the  arms  and 
egB. 

The  faces  of  the  Khyen  women,  near  the  Ira- 
radi,  are  all  tattooed  over  with  deep  blue  marks, 
,  custom  introduced  avowedly  to  make  them 
mattractive,  but  is  being  discontinued  under 
British  rule. 

Every  male  Burman  is  tattooed  in  his  boyhood 
rom  the  waist  to  the  knees ;  in  fact,  he  has  a  pair 
I  breeches  tattooed  on  him.  The  pattern  is  a 
anciful  medley  of  animals  and  arabesques,  but  it 
I  scarcely  distinguishable  save  as  a  general  tint, 
xcepting  on  a  rather  fair  skin ;  tracing  on  various 
tarts  the  figures  of  animals  or  plants,  in  a  manner 
o  pleasing  that  British  officers  have  often  been 
ttracted  to  submit  to  the  painful  and  barbarous 
trooess.  Tattooing  of  the  Burman  lads  is  not  un- 
requently  followed  by  sloughing  and  death.  In 
i*ijt  this  practice  is  confined  to  the  women,  the 
•peration  being  performed  by  members  of  their 
•wn  sex,  and  applied  solely  to  the  corners  of  the 
aouth,  and  those  parts  of  the  body  covered  by 
be  scanty  clothing  worn  by  them.  The  skin  is 
»ancturea  by  an  instrument  made  of  bone,  or  by 
he  spines  of  the  shaddock  tree,  whilst  the  dye 
ajeeted  into  the  punctures  is  obtained  chiefly 
rem  the  candle -nut,  Aleurites  triloba.  They 
»elieve  that  the  custom  was  commanded  by  Degei, 
heir  supreme  deity.  Neglect  of  this  divine  com- 
landment  is  believed  to  be  punished  after  death. 
n  Polynesia  the  practice  seems  to  have  attained 
tB  culminating  point  in  the  Society  Islands  and 
be  Marquesas,  where  both  men  and  women  sub- 
aitted  to  it ;  in  Samoa  and  Tonga,  it  is  restricted 
o  the  men,  in  Fiji  to  the  women,  and  altogether 
easing  in  the  New  Hebrides.  Tradition,  however, 
.Bserts  that  the  custom  was  known  in  Fiji  before 
t8  being  adopted  in  Samoa  or  Tonga.  Two 
roddesses,  Taema  and  Tilafainga,  swam  from  Fiji 
o  Samoa,  and  on  reaching  the  latter  group,  com- 
nenced  singing,  'Tattoo  the  men  but  not  the 
vomen/ 


presiding  deities  by  those  who  followed  tattooing 
as  a  trade. 

A  race  in  Japan  tattoo  their  skins.  Tattooing 
is  practised  in  the  Admiralty  Islands,  chiefly  by 
the  women.  Most  of  the  men  have  circular  cicatri- 
zations. Erskine,  in  his  Course  in  the  Pacific, 
mentions  that  the  natives  of  the  Samoan  or 
Navigators'  Islands  have  exactly  the  same  fashion. 
The  tattooing  in  Tahiti  has  greatly  decreased ; 
formerly  the  bodies  were  completely  covered  over 
with  beautiful  flgares,  exhibiting  every  variety  of 
curve,  with  animals,  flowers,  and  the  sprigs  and 
branches  of  trees. 

Tattooing  in  the  Society  Islands  was  done  by 
professional  men  who  travelled  about  the  country. 
The  instruments  used  were  bits  of  bone  cut  into 
the  shape  of  small  combs,  and  the  soot  of  burned 
candle-nut — Skinner^s  Overland  Journey  y\\.  p.  208; 
Montgomery^  p.  127  ;  Gallon's  Vacation  Tourists ; 
Sharpens  Egypt^  L  p.  344 ;  De  Bode^s  Travels,  p. 
85  ;  Daltonj  Ethnol.  of  Bengal ;  Yule,  p.  151  ; 
Jenkins^  Amencan  Expedition,  p.  164. 

TATVARAYAR,  a  Saiva  ascetic  of  the  17th 
century,  who  was  of  the  Tamil  people.  He  wrote 
numerous  works  in  the  Tamil  language. 

TATWA  SAM  AS  A,  a  text-book  of  the  San- 
khya  philosophy,  attributed  to  Eapila. — Dowson. 

TAU.  Chin.  The  various  kinds  of  pulse  which 
form  part  of  the  sixth  of  the  sixteen  classes  into 
which  aU  medicinal  and  natural  history  substances 
are  classed,  in  the  Pen  Tsau,  a  Chinese  work  on 
medicine.  Abrus  seeds,  cardamom  fruits,  nutmegs, 
etc.,  are  all  called  tau.    Tau-fu  is  pulse-curd. 

TAU  of  the  Egyptians,  a  cross,  anciently  a 
symbol  of  the  generative  power,  was  transformed 
into  the  Bacchic  mystenes.  Such  a  cross  was 
found  on  the  wall  of  a  house  in  Pompeii,  in  juxta- 
position with  the  phallus,  with  symbols  embody- 
mg  the  same  idea. 

The  mystic  Tau,  or  standard  of  the  cross,  as  it 
has  been  called,  formed  just  half  of  the  Labarum, 
or  idolatrous  standard  of  the  pagans.  The  Labarum 
bore  at  once  the  crescent  and  die  cross ;  the  cres- 
cent as  the  emblem  of  Astarte,  the  queen  of 
heaven,  and  the  cross  as  the  emblem  of  Bacchus. 

TAURIS,  the  modem  Tabreez,  was  the  capital 
of  more  than  one  dynasty,  and  throughout  the 
middle  ages  was  a  chief  point  of  contact  and 
trade  between  the  Latin  and  oriental  worlds.  It 
has  been  identified,  not  only  with  Shushan  of 
Esther  and  the  Achmetha  of  the  Apocrypha,  but 
with  the  Northern  Ecbatana  and  naif -a- dozen 
other  ancient  cities  of  fame.  Rawlinson,  however, 
considers  it  not  to  be  older  than  the  3d  century. 
— Yule,  Cathay,  i.  p.  48;  Mignan's  Travels,  p. 
334. 

TAURUS,  the  name  applied  by  ancient  geo- 
graphers to  the  lower  and  outer  spurs  of  the 
Kurdistan  range.  There  is  no  Taurus  range,  but 
the  ancients  supposed  it  to  beffin  near  the  shores 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  extend  1000  miles  to  the 
sources  of  the  Euphrates. — MacGregor. 

TAUTANG,  the  name  of  a  tribe  whom  the 
Heuma  populations  describe  as  living  beyond  their 
boundary.    See  Mowtu. 

TAUPH.  Sansk.  Father,  supposed  to  be  the 
Teuthes  and  Tot'h,  the  Mercury  of  Egypt— To*/. 

TAVALAM,  a  term  which,  substituting  bullocks 

for  camels,  is  equivalent  to  a  caravan.     The  class 

of  persons  engaged  in  the  traffic  in  Ceylon,  of 

Hence  the  two  were  worshipped  as  the   carrying  light  IcMids  on  pack  oxen,  who  resemble 
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in  tbeir  occupfttioiis  the  Baii}an  of  Hi&dnstoiu— * 
Tennent^  Ceylon ^  p.  53. 

TAVERNIER,  JEAN  BAPTI8TE,  Ecuyer, 
Baron  d^Aubonne,  a  trayeller  in  India  from  1663 
to  1669,  and  the  history  written  by  him  merits 
mention  for  the  fidelity  of  his  description  of 
countries  little  known.  He  was  by  birth  a  Swiss, 
and  the  son  of  a  very  able  geographer ;  and  he 
himself  was  the  greatest  traveler  of  his  age. 
Besides  his  European  trayels  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life,  he  spent  forty  years  in  six  journeys  into 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  India,  and  entered  deeply 
into  commerce,  chiefly  in  that  of  jewels.  He 
determined  on  a  seventh  voyage,  but  died  on  the 
road,  at  Moscow,  in  1689,  aged  84.  The  history 
of  his  six  travels  has  been  repeatedly  minted,  at 
Paris  in  1676-77,  at  Bouen  in  1718,  in  English  in 
1688.  After  the  Jesuits,  the  earliest  notices  of 
India  were  by  Bemier  Ta.d.  1658-1670),  followed 
by  Tavernier. — Pennanrs Hindustan;  Bjomstjema, 

TAVERNIERA  NUMMULARIA.  B.C.  An 
nndershrub  of  Afghanistan,  Panjab,  and  Sind, 
one  of  the  Fabacese.  Its  leaves  are  used  as  a 
poultice  in  sloughing  ulcers.— liurra^. 

TAVIZ.  PfiRS.  A  charm.  The  practice  of 
binding  sentences  of  the  Koran  on  the  arm  would 
seem  to  be  alluded  to  in  Deuteronomy  xi.  IS : 
'  Therefore  shall  ye  lay  up  these  my  words  in  your 
hearty  and  in  your  som,  and  bind  them  for  a  sign 
upon  your  hand,  that  they  may  be  as  frontiiets 
between  your  eyes.*  The  extract  is  usually  a  slip 
of  pspa  with  a  qnotetian  &om  Holy  Wnt,  acNDe 
curious  spell  to  avert  the  evil  eye,  or  a  song  to 
some  dead  saint.  These  are  the  characts  of 
ancient  days,  commonly  used  in  different  parts  of 
Europe.  Most  Muhammadans  of  India  carry 
about  with  them  or,  keep  in  their  homes  some  form 
of  taviz. — Burton^ s  Scinde,  i.  p.  280. 

TAYOT,  a  small  island  off  the  coost  of  Tenas- 
serim,  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tavoy 
river.  It  extends  from  kt  12°  55'  to  13°  13'  N., 
and  from  long.  98°  17'  to  98°  23'  E.,  and  is  about 
18  miles  long  by  2  broad.  On  the  east  there  is 
an  excellent  harbour.  The  swallow  that  forms  the 
edible  nest,  builds  in  its  caves.  Tavoy  Island 
gives  its  name  to  a  district  on  the  mainland,  with 
an  area  of  7200  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
71,827  in  1872.  The  main  range  of  the  Toma 
rises  in  places  to  a  height  of  5000  feet,  and  witii 
its  densely  wooded  spurs  forms  an  impassable 
barrier  between  the  British  and  Siamese  terri- 
tories. Gold  is  washed  for;  there  are  hot  sulphur- 
ous springs,  with  a  temperature  of  119°  Fahr., 
and  saline  springs  at  144°,  and  valuable  timber 
trees.  Tavov  Iskind  is  the  .most  northern  of  the 
group  caUed  the  Merffui  Archipelago.  Tavoy 
town  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tavoy  river,  and 
was  taken  by  the  British  on  the  15th  Septra:iber 
1824.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tavoy  are  two 
^sacred  lakes,  two  small  currentless  basins  in  the 
^^flgaya  river  at  the  foot  of  pagoda^crowned 
precipices,  100  to  200  feet  high.  A  fish,  a  species 
of  burbel  (Barbus  Mortonius),  is  held  sacred  to 
the  pagodas  by  the  Buddhists^  and  come  in  shoals 
for  rice  thrown  to  them  by  passers-by,  as  fearless 
of  man  as  the  barking  deer  that  drinks  their 
waters. 

TAWURI,  T'hori,  or  Tori,  a  rape  dwelling  in 
the  desert  of  Rajputana.  These  engrossed  the 
distinctive  epithet  of  Bhoot  or  evil  spirits,  and  the 
yet  more  emphatic  tiUe  of  sons  of  the  de^   They 


ranked  with  the  Bawuri,  Eheogar,  and  other  p»- 
fessional  thieves  scattered  over  BajputenA,  who 
would  bring  either  your  enemy^a  nead  or  the 
turband  from  it .  They  are  found  in  tho  fhsk  of 
Daodputra,  Beejnote,  Noke,  Noakote,  and  Oodnz. 
They  are  propnetors  of  camels,  which,  they  hint 
out,  and  also  find  employnient  as  convojs  to 
caravans. 

TAWWAF.     Arab.     GiremnambiilAtion,  the 
procession  of  the  Muhammadan  pilgrima  round  tk 
iCaba  at  Mecca.     Tawwaf  bait  Allah-ul-Hans, 
circumambulation  of  the  sacred  hooae  of  G(4 
which  the  pilgrims  are  enjoined  by  tho  Koran  to 
do  seven  times,  the  first  three  in  a  quick,  the  bm 
four  in  a  calm,  ordinary  pace  *,  and  each  time  (hil 
they  pass  the  Black  Stone,  Hajar-ul-Aswad^  th^ 
kiss  it  or  touch  it  with  the  hand,  whidk  ^ 
immediately  aoply  to  their  lips.     The  stone  isi^ 
in  silver,  at  tne  south-east  oom^  of  the  Ki^ 
at  Mecca- i- Sharif,  and  is  about  aoveu  ipoi 
from  the  ground.    Tayf  is  the  parCiGiple  of  tk 
Arabic  verb  Tafa,  which  signifLes  to  go  roosd: 
but  is  especially  api)lied  to  the  religious  oensMif 
of  Muhammadan  oilgrims  going  round  the  EA 
at  Mecca.    It  is  tne  encircling  of  holy  places  » 
often  alluded  to  in  the  Old  'Testameiit,  and  tA 

Stactised  by  Buddhists,  Hindus,  Ghriatiana,  lai 
Luhammadans.  Psalm  xxvi  6  says,  '  I  will  waA 
mine  hands  in  innocency :  so  will  I  comisas  tlsr 
altar,  0  Lord.'  Hindu  woomsl  dien  conapass  tkir 
hnabsnds,  as  in  Jeremiah  zxxi.  22.  Hindus  lai 
Buddhists  circle  from  right  to  left,  Bonoiah  ptksa 
and  Muhammadans  from  left  to  right.  The  Ta- 
sian  coudet  says,  Tuaf-i-Eaaba-i-dil  kmi,  pi 
diii  dari,  Circle  the  holy  place  of  your  heart  if  j» 
have  a  heart  The  Hajar-ul- Aswad  is  set  in  ahe^ 
and  is  believed  by  Muhammadans  to  haws  Ido 
from  paradise  to  the  earth,  along  with  Adam,  b 
remained  where  it  fell  untU  the  deluge,  whaa  k 
was  again  taken  up  to  heaven,  but  -was  broq^ 
back  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  Abraham,  whea  k 
was  bmlding  the  Kaba.  It  is  believed  by  then  fe 
have  been  white  originally,  but  to  have  heeom 
black  from  being  Ids^  by  a  woman  when  unvd 
The  Tawwaf  is  the  Pradakshana  of  the  Hind&- 
Hamilton's  Sinaif  p.  152. 

TAXATION.  The  taxation  per  head  in  m 
principal  Native  States  stands  thus : — TraTanoA 
3  rupees  12  annas;  Patlala,  1  rupee  14  anmt; 
Udaipur,  2  rupees ;  Jeypore,  2  rupees  10  amafi; 
Jodhpur,  2  rupees ;  XJlwar,  2  rupees;  and  Sinii, 
7  annas  per  head. 

TAXmiA  LEUCURA,  the  Tibetan  hadgA 
Thumpha  of  the  Tibetans,  inhabits  the  plains^ 
Tibet ;  total  length,  87  niches,  whereof  the  tsi 
with  the  hair  is  10  inches,  and  without  it  7.  Tb 
aspect  is  entirely  that  of  a  long-tailed  faa4g^ 
with  somewhat  smaller  head  and  longer,  finer  for 
than  usual.  The  small  head  is  rnninn  lirmrcwcd, 
with  remote  ears  and  eyes,  and  sharp  eloDAlal 
face.  The  small  pig-like  eyes  are  situated  ^^if 
between  the  ears  and  tip  of  the  knout,  tte 
are  oval,  well  developed,  and  tending^  to  a 
— Mr.  Hodgson  in  Joum.  Ben,  As,  Sac 

TAXILA.  General  Ounniiffiham  has  identified 
this  ancient  city  with  Deri  Shahan,  or  Shah  Bfae^ 
a  village  in  the  Kawal  Pindi  district  of  the  Ftajsk 
in  lat  Sd""  17'  N.,  and  long.  72*^  49'  15"  £.  fit 
existing  remains  extend  over  an  area  of  inx  s^sol 
miles,  among  them  many  large  monaBtaiaB  sai 
st^hapns. 
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The  Takka  w»  oijgtnaUy  held  aU  the  Siad- 
Agur  Doab;  and  AiiiaQ  deflcribes  their  chief 
^wn,  Taxila  or  Takahasila,  as  a  large  and  wealthy* 
ty,  the  most  populoiu  between  the  Indua  and 
le  Jhelum  (Hydaapes).  The  city  stood  a  few 
Ales  north  of  the  Margala  pass,  where  seven^ 
loands  sti]!  mark  the  sites  of  its  principal  build- 
kgs.  Alexander  the  Great  rested  Lis  army  at  this 
oint  for  three  days,  and  was  royally  entertained 
y  the  reigning  sovereign.  Fa  Uian,  a  Buddhist 
ilgrim  from  China,  yisited  Taxila  about  A.D.  400, 
nd  was  followed  in  680-643  by  his  countnrman 
nd  co*reliffionist,  Hiwen  Thsang,  who  found  that 
li6  seat  of  goremment  had  Seen  removed  to 

The  ruins  consist  of  six  separate  portbns.  Of 
lese,  the  mound  of  Bir,  dose  to  Deri  Shahan, 
as  furnished  many  coins  and  precious  stones, 
latial,  a  fortified  spur  of  tiie  Maigala  range, 
tobably  formed  the  ancient  citadel ;  it  is  encloMd 
J  m  lowid  wall,  and  crowned  by  a  large  bastion 
r  towet.  8ir-£Bp  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
upplementary  fcwtiwu,  united  with  the  citadel  by 

wall  of  circumvaUation.  Kaoha-Kat  is  supposed 
0  have  been  for  the  security  of  Urn  ckphants  and 
attle.  Babar-Khana  contains  the  renaon  of  a 
fhupa,  which  General  Cunningham  has  identified 
pHh  that  of  Asoka,  mentioned  by  Hiwen  Thsang. 
—Imp,  Gaz, 

TAXUS  BACCATA.    Linn.    Himalayan  Yew. 


takhal,  ....  Beab. 
rharey,  ....  Bhot. 
"huneer,  Zumub,  .  Hind. 
Ixunu,  .  .  .  Jhslum. 
(irmi, .  jHELtJif,  RibVi. 
tangal,  Postil,  .    .Kash. 

lIBg,    •     •     •     •     •       ,1 


Kftutu Kash. 

Tano, KuLU, 

Dhnai  kunili,  .     .  Ravl 
Obogu,     ....     „ 
Bakhai,  Nyamdal,  Sutlej. 
Kadcnra,  •    •    «    •     ^ 
Sarap,  Badar,  Tbans-Ind. 

This  tree  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  Paniab 
Inooalaya,  up  to  the  Indus,  at  from  6000  to  10,000 
eet,  but  sparingly  in  ahnost  all  except  in  parts  of 
lazara,  where  it  is  pretty  common.  It  is  found 
u  the  Sutlej  valley,  between  Rampur  and  Sung- 
lam,  at  an  elevation  of  9000  to  10,500  feet.  It 
laa  a  hard,  heavy,  strong  red  wood,  tolerably 
lastic,  used  for  making  native  bedsteads,  in  some 
tfurts  for  jampan  poles,  buggy  shafts,  and  on  the 
Sutlej  for  bows.  The  woM  of  an  old  tree  is  of 
i  fine  red  colour ;  it  polishes  well,  and  seems 
dapted  for  upholstery  purposes ;  it  is  well  fitted 
or  turning,  and  Yigne  states  that  in  Kashmir  it 
I  used  for  making  clogs.  The  leaves  are  sold  in 
he  basars  of  the  R.W.  Provinces  of  India,  under 
he  name  of  burmee  or  zumub,  and  ore  used  by  the 
latives  as  an  expectorant  in  catarrh ;  administered 
Dt  powder  in  doses  of  gr.  xlv.,  or  in  decoction.  Its 
ppearance  and  form  of  growth  vary  much  when 
b  growa  in  the  higher  latitudes  and  when  growing 
a  deep  forests.  It  is  a  large  tree  with  naked 
mnk.  It  is  often  of  great  thickness,  but  seldom 
itains  any  great  height;  the  thick  trunk  generally 
Iwindles  away  or  divides  into  branches  at  a  few 
est  above  the  ground.  On  the  skirts  of  the 
oreats  it  is  almost  a  prostrate  bush,  while  on 
pen  dones  it  becomes  a  stout,  dense,  and  tabular 
mnched  tree.  T.  cuspidata,  S.  and  Z.,  and  T. 
dpuflsa,  Knight,  are  trees  of  Japan.— J7ool:er,  i 
lu  45 ;  Lt'Col,  Lake ;  Cleghom. 

TAYAMMUM.  Arab.,  Hind.  Purifying  the 
MndsbjrrabbiDg  with  sand  When  water  cannot 
le  obtamed  for  thehr  ceremonial  ablution  before 
nrayers,  Muhammadans  clap  the  palms  of  their 
laiioB  upon  Uie  sand,  t^na  diaw  them  onoe  or 
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twice  down  the  face  and  both  forearms.  This  ia 
performed  once;  it  varies  in  different  schools. 
— Burton's  Mecca,  i.  p.  385. 

TAYE,  a  fish  of  Japan,  which  sells  at  a  high 
price. 

TAYF.  At  a  short  distance,  near  the  Bab-ul- 
Yemen  gate,  outside  the  town  of  Tayf ,  to  the  west,  a 
five-sid^  block  of  mnite,  rising  in  a  slant  &om  the 
ground,  is  pointed  out  as  the  idol  Lat.  In  its 
greatest  length  it  measures  about  12  feet,  and 
2^  to  its  highest  edge.  Another  idol  of  the  old 
ijnbs,  £1  Izzah,  is  within  the  town ;  like  the  Liat, 
it  is  an  unhewn  stone,  with  a  depression  or  hollow 
on  the  north  side,  resembling  a  water- worn  boulder. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  chimter  of  the  Koran 
called  the  Star,  liii.  19-23  :  *  What  think  you  of 
£1  Lat  and  Izzah  and  Marrat,  the  third?  They 
are  but  names  you  and  your  fathers  have  given 
them.'  £1  Lat  was  adored  at  Tayf,  but  there  is 
not  only.  Burton  believes,  no  ancient  authority 
for  placing  the  worship  of  £1  Izzah  here,  it 
does  not  even  seem  to  have  been  a  stone,  but 
rather  the  trunk  of  a  tree  or  a  wooden  image, 
which  was  burned  by  Mahomed's  order.  The 
dimensions  of  the  stones  pointed  out  as  £1  Lat 
correspond  to  the  description  given  by  Herodotus 
aad  his  commentator  of  the  idol  AUlat,  AXiX»r  or 
Axi»r,  wfaxn  he  compares  to  Urania.  Lat  may 
not  imnrobabh^  have  Men  auch  a  stone  as  that 
pointed  out  to  Hamilton.  That  it^wia  this  identical 
one.  Burton  cannot  help  doubting,  notwithstanding 
the  tradition  of  the  place.  Herodotus  mentions 
another  deity,  Urotalt,  Ov^or«Xr,  whom  he  identi- 
fies with  the  great  Bacchus ;  but  this  can  hardly  be 
other  than  a  slight  corruption  of  the  title  of  the 
Supreme  God  (Allah  tatuah),  the  r  and  1  being 
easily  convertible  sounds. — HamiWnCs  Senai,  Hed' 
jaz,  Soudan,  pp.  150,  151 ;  Burton's  Pilgrimage. 

TAYLOR,  Dr.  JAM£S,  author  of  Topography 
of  Dacca,  Calcutta  1840. 

TAYLOR,  Major  JOHN,  author  of  Travelsfrom 
England  to  India  in  1789,  bv  the  way  of  VenicCj 
Aleppo,  and  over  the  Great  Desert  to  Bussora. 

TAYLOR,  Colonel  MEADOWS,  rose  in  the 
Nizam's  service.  He  wrote  Memoirs  of  a  Thug, 
3  vols.,  1840;  also  on  Celtic  Remains  near 
Ferozabad,  Dekhan,  in  Bom.  As.  Trans.,  1851-52 ; 
also  Tara,  and  other  works  of  fiction. 

TAYLOR,  THOMAS  G.,  Astronomer,  Madraa 
Observatory,  author  of  General  Catalogue  of  the 
Fixed  Stars,  from  Observations  made  at  Madras 
from  1880  •  43,  4to,  Madras  1844 ;  Result  of 
Astronomical  Observations  made  at  Madras,  from 
1881-87,  4  vols.,  Madras  1832-88. 

TAYLOR,  Rbv.  W.,  of  Madras,  author  of  an 
Account  of  the  Seven  Pagodas,  in  Mad.  Lit  Trans., 
1844,  Lp.  50 ;  on  Supposed  £arly  Celtic  and  Scy- 
thian Vestiges  in  vanous  parts  of  the  Carnatic, 
ibid.,  1847^8;  editor  of  the  Mackenzie  Manu- 
scripts. 

TAYnMANAYAR,  the  greatest  of  Tamil  poets, 
wrote  in  pure,  plain  Tamil. 

TAZIA  KHANA,  the  house  of  mourning,  or 
Ashur  khana.  The  Tazia,  a  model  of  the  tomb 
of  Hasan  and  Husain  at  Kirbala.  The  Muhammad- 
ans in  India  cany  it  in  procession  in  the  MaharrauL 

TAZKIRA.  Arab.  A  notice  of  poets;  any 
memoir. 

TA-ZOUNG.  BuRM.  An  ornamented  shed  or 
roof  over'  an  inuure  of  Gautama. 

TCH,  in  the  English  language,  occurs  only  in 


TCHK-KIANG. 


TEA. 


foreign  words,  and  only  then  to  meet  the  spellings 
of  the  other  nations  of  Enrope,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  sound  of  the  English  ch,  as  in  charge,  chesnat, 
chivalry,  an<l  church. 

TCHE-KIANG,  a  province  in  China,  one  of 
the  most  considerable  in  extent,  riches,  and  popu- 
lation. It  contains  1 1  cities  of  the  first  rank,  72 
of  the  third,  and  18  fortresses,  which  in  Europe 
would  be  deemed  large  cities. 

TGHERKAS  or  Tcherkess,  the  Circassia  of 
Europeans,  a  country  on  the  northern  face  of  the 
Caucasus.  It  contains  many  tribes  of  various 
appearance  and  dignity ;  some  of  them  allege  an 
Arab  descent,  others  are  Tartars.  The  Chetchinzi 
were  considered  the  most  formidable  of  all  the 
tribes  which  inhabit  the  innumerable  rocky  valleys 
of  the  eastern  line  of  the  Caucasus.  Their  predatory 
excursions,  whether  in  large  or  small  bodies,  were 
not  only  a  dread  to  their  own  immediate  neigh- 
bours, tribes  like  themselves,  though  of  less  extent 
and  power,  but  their  sodden  descents,  ambus- 
cades, and  continued  warfare,  kept  the  disciplined 
Russians  constantly  on  the  alert.  These  lords  of 
the  mountains  seemed  never  to  rest,  day  nor  night. 
Unwearied  in  their  watch  for  prey,  like  lightning 
in  attack,  for  they  struck  or  were  lost  to  sight  as 
quickly.  As  the  Muhammadan  was  the  last  religion 
attempted  to  be  introduced  amongst  these  people, 
they  suppose  themselves  to  be  good  Muslims, 
but^they  have  not  any  knowledge  of  its  doctrines. 
The  bride  brings  a  dower,  consisting  of  cattle,  etc., 
proportioned  in  value  according  to  the  wealth  of 
her  family.  8he  is  brought  home  to  the  house  of 
her  betrothed  husband,  and  then  the  ceremony  is 
completed  by  dancing,  drinking,  and  carousal. 
From  the  custom  of  the  sons  never  migrating 
from  the  paternal  spot,  families,  from  one  stock, 
increase  from  single  sheds  to  considerable  villages. 
Each  habitation  of  these  people  is  separated  into 
three  divisions, — one  for  the  women,  another  for 
the  men,  and  a  third  for  the  horses  and  other 
cattle.  The  whole  little  establishment  is  then 
encircled  by  a  fence  of  wicker-work  or  stones. — 
Porter's  Travels,  i.  p.  62. 

TCHING-TCHEOU,  a  first-rate  city  of  China, 
in  which  a  kind  of  plain  earthenware  is  prepared, 
which  the  Chinese  prefer. 

TCHING-TOU-FOU,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Sze-chuen,  is  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  China, 
in  kt.  80°  40'  N.,  and  long.  108°  44'  E.  It  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  an  admirably  fertile 
plain,  watered  by  beautiful  streams,  and  bounded 
towards  the  horizon  by  hills  of  graceful  and  varied 
forms.  The  principal  streets  are  of  a  good  width, 
paved  entirely  with  large  flagstones,  and  so  clean 
that  you  can  scarcely,  as  you  pass  through  them, 
believe  yourself  to  be  in  a  Chinese  town. — Hue, 
Chinese  Empire,  p.  79. 

TCHUNG  KWOCK.  Chin.  The  middle  king- 
dom,  a  name  the  Chinese  designate  China  proper. 

T£.    Chin.   God,  an  abbreviation  of  Shang-Te, 
the  ancient  name  for  God  in  China.    It  is  used  in 
place  of  the  second  personal  pronoun,  which  could 
not  be  employed  without  breach  of  reverence. 
-  TEA. 


Ghai,  Ab.,  Kash.,  Pbbs., 
Rus.,  Turk. 
Ming,  Ku-tu,  Tu,  .  Chin. 
Ku-oha,  Kia,  Sheh,  „ 
Ohaen,  Gha,  .  .  ,, 
Te,  .  .  Chin.,  Dut.,  It., 
Maubal.,  Sp. 


xnd,    •.«•■•  ifR. 

Thi, OlB. 

Gha,    Guj.,  Hind.,  Pobt. 

T>ja, Jap. 

Black  T.— Itam ,    Malay. 
Green  T.— Patch, . 
Teh,  Ghah,  .    .    . 
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There  is  scarcely  any  country  in  the  world  is 
which  a  dietetic  drink  or  beverage  resembling  tei 
is  not  prepared  and  in  general  aae  from  toaa 
exotic  or  indigenous  shrub. 

The  Mexico  and  Guatemala  people  infase  tk 
leaves  of  the  Psoralea  glandulosa,  Alstonta  th«- 
formis  leaves  are  used  at  Matis,  and  the  inliala- 
ants  of  New  Granada  utilize  the  leaves  of  Sya- 
plocos  alstonia,  Humboldt,  and  likewise  Iboeetf 
Gaultheria  procumbens  and  I^edum  latifoliam.  b 
Paraguay,  under  the  name  of  Mat^,  the  Ilex  Pin- 
guayensis  is  employed,   as  also  its   varietis,  I 
gongonha  and  I.  theezans.     In  the  Kurile  Iik 
the  Pedicnlaris  lanata.      In  British    India,  tk 
stalks  of  the  lemon  grass,  Andropogon  dtrata 
are  largely  made  use  of.    Also  the  ^  tea  of  heaffn' 
of  the  Japanese  is  the  leaf  of  the   Hydrn^ 
Thunbergii,  Siebold,     Astoria  theiformis  is  mi 
at  Santa  Fe  as  tea.    The  leaves   of    Geanetki 
Americanus,  an  astringent  herb,  have  been  asi^ 
stitute,  under  the  name  of  New  Jersey  tea. 

The  Kola  is  the  Sterculia  acuminata ;  the  KiA 
or  Catha,  the  Abyssinian  tea  plant,  is  the  (U 
edulis.  Tasmanian  tea  is  made  from  spedai 
Melaleuca  and  I^eptospermum,  also  from  Cans 
alba,  Acoena  sanguisorba,  Glaphyra  nitida,  mi 
the  bark  of  Atherosperma  moschata. 

The  Faham  tea  or  Mauritius  is  from  Angisea 
fragrans,  a  fragrant  orchid. 

'The  two  chief  plants  laid  under  oontribo^i> 
tea  are,  however,  the  Chinese  tea  plant,  audi 
species  of  holly  peculiar  to  South  America,  pn> 
duciug  the  Paraguay  tea. 

The  names  by  which  the  tea  of  the  Thea  Qm- 
ensis  is  known,  to  tlie  Chinese,  viz.  Ming,  Kn-tiff 
Ku-cha,  Kia,  Tu,  also  show  that  aeveial  iMf 
have  furnished  that  country  at  varioos  times  vii 
the  tea-leaf  in  use  at  different  periods  or  pbca 
The  term  Ming  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  Tsf 
dynasty,  is  stm  used  in  literary  compoeitkjD.  td 
is  often  put  on  tea  boxes.  Ku-tu  or  Kn-cbftSi 
names  for  the  chicory  leaf,  but  also  the  piaflt 
tea-leaf.  The  word  Kia  probably  referred  to  ill 
chicory,  but  also  to  the  Sageretia  Uieesiai 
rhamnaceous  shrub,  the  leaves  of  which  at  ^ 
present  time  furnish  tea  to  the  Chinese  poor.* 
whom  the  proper  tea-leaf  is  unattainable,  ovaf 
to  the  high  price  to  which  the  great  exportsia 
has  raised  it.  Camellia  leaves  are  perhaps  msd 
with  it,  but  probably  to  no  great  extent  Ik. 
refuse  of  paclung  houses  is  sold  to  the  poor  at  ^ 
low  rate.  The  name  Tu  is  likewise  still  empkjii 
During  the  reign  of  a  prince  of  the  Han  dyn^ 
the  use  of  the  word  *  tu'  for  the  character  'eb' 
was  interdicted,  but  the  prohibition  waa  exM 
by  omitting  part  of  the  Chinese  character. 

Thea  Chinensis  of  Linnaeus,  the  Camellia  ikm, 
LinJdaler^  the  C.  theifera,  Griffith^  ia,  howent 
theplant  which  is  to  be  noticed  here. 

Trade, — The  immense  traffic  in  ti^e  prodnoiit 
this  simple  shrub  affords  one  of  tiie  most  remvk' 
able  illustrations  of  the  enterprise  and  eneigy  rf 
modem  commerce.  Mr.  Morrison,  writing  in  18ft 
says  that  the  total  exportation  of  tea  ixom  Om 
was  probably  near  427,500  piknls,  or  57,000,000 
lbs. ;  viz.  to  England,  40,000,000  lbs. ;  to  tie 
United  States,  14,000,000  lbs. ;  and  to  all  olfer 
countries,  8,000,000  lbs. ;  which,  at  25  taeh  fst 
pikul,  amounts  to  a  value  of  10,687,500  tadi^sr 
14,500,000  dollars.  The  increased  tweS^um  d 
oonimnnieation,  and  with  it  the  reductkm  olcfii^ 
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fio  the  larger  use  of  tea  in  lieu  of  alcoholic  flaids, 
lYe  BO  aagmented  the  demand,  that  Great  Britain 
one,  in  1882,  imported  about  211,080,362  lbs. 
hree-fourUiS  of  that  quantity  came  from  China, 
ftd  about  that  quantity  was  retained  for  British 
ome  consumption,  every  person  in  the  United 
ingdom  using,  on  an  average,  about  5  lbs. 
nnually.  Tea  and  co£fee  form  the  chief  liquid 
xkI  of  whole  nations,  and  must  exercise  a  great 
ifluence  upon  the  health  of  their  people. 
British  India  is  now  (1883)  taking  a  large  share 
i  the  commerce  of  this  product  It  imported  in 
882-83,  2,751,085  lbs.,  value  Rs.  19,30,515;  and 
sported  57,766,235  lbs.,  value  R&  3,69,95,085. 

United  Kingdom. 


■ported,    Lbs. 
Value,        £ 
[ome  consump- 
tion,    .    Lbs, 


1880. 


206,971,570 
11,612,260 

158,570,334 


188L 


212,462,577 
11,844,828 

160,225,780 


1883. 


211,080,362 
11,368,264 

165,079,881 


1888. 


British  India — OJfficial  Tear, 


mported.    Lbs. 

Value,     Hi. 

bcported  and  re- 

exported.  Lbs. 

Value,     Rs. 


2,534,517 
21,20,625 

38,174,621 
3.05.10,200 


8,322,407 
27,13,094 

46,413,510 
3,05,42,400 


2,845,212 
19,96,906 

48,691,725 
3,60,91,363 


222,005.519 
11,769,291 

170,812,697 


2,761,085 
19,80,515 

57,766,235 
8,69,95,085 


The  London  market  cannot  easily  absorb  the 
[Qantity  of  tea  that  now  reaches  it  from  India 
md  China.  In  1871  the  exports  of  tea  from  India 
o  all  ports  were  13,250,000  lbs.,  valued  at 
U,139,703;  in  1881  they  were  38,400,000  lbs., 
ralued  at  £3,072,244.  The  consumption  of  Indian 
ea  has  increased  necessarily  in  the  ten  years;  but 
luring  that  time  China  has  largely  increased  her 
report,  and  it  is  commonly  said  in  London  that, 
or  the  time  being,  the  supply  of  tea  of  one  sort 
»r  another  is  in  excess  of  the  world's  demand. 
Phe  export  of  tea  from  China  is  not  increasing ; 
md  the  proportion  of  really  good  to  uoquesdun- 
ibly  inferior  tea  that  she  ships  is  steadily  de- 
(lining.  China,  in  1873,  exported  39,299,000  H. 
aels,  and  in  1882,  31,332,000,  a  tael  being  12 
a.  avoir.  India  is  strong  in  high-class  teas,  and 
ler  planters  should  spare  no  pains  to  maintain 
he  repute  of  those  teas  in  European,  American, 
md  colonial  markets. 

There  is  no  information  as  to  the  quantities  of 
eas  retained  for  home  consumption  amongst  all 
,he  millions  using  it  in  the  countries  in  the  S.E. 
>f  Asia.  Tliere  is  a  large  export  trade  of  tea 
rom  China,  through  Si^uing-fu  in  Kan-su,  with 
Juhammadan  and  other  tribes,  who  bring  horses 
a  exchange.  The  Kussians  established  in  Hu-peh 
lave  taken  out  of  Chinese  hands  the  making  of 
>rick  tea  for  the  Mongols,  Sibenans,  and  Kirghiz. 

The  prices  of  the  teas  of  China  greatly  vary, 
rhe  Russian  teas,  brought  by  caravans,  are  the 
nost  expensive  and  are  the  best  used  in  Europe, 
rhe  Chinese  themselves  pay  7^  dollars  per  lb.  for 
;he  Yen  Pouchong  teas.  Full  chests  were  ex- 
Aibited  in  1851  by  Mr.  Ripley  of  various  Pekoe 
;ea8,  some  of  which  sell  at  508.  per  lb.  in  the  China 
narket ;  whilst  7s.  was  the  very  highest  price  any 
>f  the  sort  fetched  in  England,  and  that  only  as 
i  fancy  article.  The  plain  and  orange-scented 
Pekoes  bring  little  in  Great  Britain.  All  cara- 
ran  teas  are  purchased  by  the  wealthier  Russian 
families.  The  finest,  however,  never  leave  China, 
i)eing  bou|;ht  up  by  the  mandarins;  for  though 
Lhe  transit  expenses  add  38.  to  48.  per  lb. 
to  the  value  when  sold  in  Russia,  the  nighest 


market  price  in  St.  Petersburg  is  always  under 
50s.  Among  the  scented  teas  are  various  caper 
teas,  flavoured  with  flowers  and  the  buds  of  pknts 
belonging  to  the  orange  tribe,  Magnolia  fuscata, 
Olea  flowers,  etc.  The  Cong  Sou-choung  or  Ning- 
young  teas  are  chiefly  purchased  for  the  American 
market.  Oolong  tea  was  lon^  the  favourite  drink 
in  Calcutta,  though  less  ^rued  in  England,  ita 
delicate  flavour  being  injured  by  the  length  of  the 
voyage.  For  delicacy,  no  teas  approach  those 
usuaOy  called  'Mandarin  teas/  which,  being 
slightly  fired  and  rather  damp  when  in  the  fittest 
state  for  use,  will  bear  neither  transport  nor 
keeping.  They  are  in  great  demand  among  the 
wealthy  Chinese,  and  average  208.  per  lb.  in  the 
native  market.  The  dealers  in  China  are  very 
particular  in  the  selection  of  high-sounding  and 
felicitous  titles  for  their  several  parcels,  and  often 
a  particuhir  parcel  acquires  such  a  name  as  to  be 
eagerly  sought  after  for  each  successive  season. 

In  Great  Britain  there  is  so  litde  demand  for 
the  high-priced  teas,  that  in  1878  no  tea  in  the 
market  over  38.  per  lb.  found  purchasers ;  in  1882 
the  best  of  the  Indian  teas  were  selling  at  Is.  3d. 
per  lb.,  and  in  1883  prices  were  ranging  from  Cd. 
per  lb.  upwards. 

In  Formosa,  tea  is  largely  grown  and  exported 
to  Foh-kien  and  Macao,  where  it  is  freely  mixed 
with  the  Canton  teas.  Oolong  tea  is  aJso  pro- 
duced in  Formosa,  and  exported  to  the  United 
States.  Tea  is  grown  in  Cochin-China,  but  is 
considered  inferior  to  that  of  China,  being  less 
strong  and  pleasant  in  flavour. 

In  Japan,  36,000,000  Ibe.  of  tea  were  produced 
in  1871,  the  province  of  Suraga  contributing 
13,000,000  lbs.  of  that  quantity. 

What  Indian  tea  is  becoming  to  Chinese  in 
Great  Britain,  Japanese  tea  is  becoming  to  that 
of  China  in  the  United  States.  The  loss  to  China 
in  that  quarter  is  even  greater,  for  more  than  a 
third  of  the  tea  now  consumed  there  comes  from 
Japan. 

into  Java,  in  1828,  the  tea  plant  was  introduced 
by  the  Dutch;  and,  so  early  as  1848,  nearly 
1,000,000  lbs.  were  exported  to  Holland.  Mr. 
Jacobson,  inspector  of  tea  culture  in  Java,  pub- 
lished a  book  upon  the  mode  of  cultivating  this 
plant,  upon  the  choice  of  ground,  and  the  best 
processes  for  the  preparation  and  manipulation  of 
the  leaves.  On  the  mountain  range  which  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  island,  the  tea  gardens, 
extending  from  near  the  base  high  up  the  moun- 
tains, reach  an  atmosphere  tempered  oy  elevation. 

In  Ceylon,  the  cultivation  of  tea  is  become 
important.  Begun  about  the  year  1867,  at  which 
time  about  10  acres  were  planted,  it  made  small 
progress  till  1875,  when  the  acreage  was  esti- 
mated at  1080.  Since  then  the  increase  has  been 
more  rapid,  the  area  under  tea  at  the  close  of 
1880  being  estimated  at  dose  upon  9300  acres. 
The  exports  for  five  years  were — 


1879,  95,969  Ibe.  Bb.85,229 
1880,139,762  „ 


1876,  757  lb..  Ba.  1,907 

1877,  2,106  „         3,457 

1878,  19.6071,,        20,900 

This  does  not  represent  the  whole  annual  out- 
turn, there  being  a  large  local  consumption. 

In  the  Andaman  Islands,  tea  cultivation  pro- 
mises success.  On  the  14  acres  of  tea  which  were 
under  cultivation  one  season,  the  out-turn  has 
been  411  lbs.  to  the  acre  for  the  twelve  months. 

History,^^'So  mention  of  tea-drinking  was  made 
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by  MaNo  Polo.  Sdlimao,  an  Arabian  merchant, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  hia  travels  in  the  east 
about  the  year  a.d.  650,  is  quoted  by  Macpherson  in 
his  History  of  European  Cfommerce  with  India,  as 
stating  that  tea  (sah)  is  the  usual  beverage  of  the 
Chinese ;  yet  no  other  mention  of  the  custom  has 
been  met  with  prior  to  the  Jesuit  missions  to 
China  and  Japan,  a  little  before  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century.  Botero  is  quoted  as  speaking  of  it 
in  1590;  Texeira,  a  Portaguese,  about  the  year 
1600,  saw  ih»  dried  leaves  of  tea  at  Malacca ;  and 
Olearius  in  1688  found  it  in  use  among  the  Per- 
sians, who  obtained  the  leaves  from  China  through 
the  medium  of  the  Usbak  traders.  Tea  seems  to 
have  been  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  to  have  found  its 
way  into  Ijondon  from  Amsterdam.  Tea,  coffee, 
and  chocolate  are  all  mentioned  together  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament  of  1660,  wherein  a  duty  of  8d. 
is. charged  upon  every  gallon  of  chocolate,  sherbet, 
and  tc»  made  for  sale.  How  great  a  novelty  it 
was  is  shown  by  Pepys^  well-£iown  entry,  25th 
September  1661 : — '  I  sent  for  a  cup  of  tea  (a 
Chmese  drink),  of  which  I  had  never  drank 
before.'  It  long  continued  to  be  imported  in 
smaJl  quantities  only,  the  East  India  Company 
having  purchased  in  1664,  for  presentation  to  the 
king,  2  lbs.  2  02.  of  tea.  In  1678  they  imported 
4713  lbs.  of  tea,  it  being  then  for  the  first  time 
thought  worth  their  attention  as  an  article  of  trade. 

In  the  six  following  years  the  entire  imports 
amounted  to  no  more  thui  410  lbs.  According  to 
Milbum^s  Oriental  Commerce,  the  consumption  in 
1711  was  141,995  lbs.;  120,595  lbs.  in  1715;  and 
287,904  lbs.  in  1720.  In  1745  the  amount  was 
730,729  lbs.  For  above  a  century  and  a  half,  the 
sole  object  of  the  English  East  India  Company's 
trade  with  China  was  to  provide  tea  for  consump- 
tion in  the  United  Kmgdom.  The  Company  had 
the  exclusive  trade,  and  were  bound  to  send  orders 
for  tea,  and  to  provide  ships  to  import  the  same, 
and  adways  to  have  a  year's  consumption  in  their 
warehouses.  The  teas  were  disposed  of  in  London, 
where  only  they  could  be  imported,  at  quarterly 
sales.  In  1740, 1,493,695  lbs.  of  tea  were  retained 
for  home  consumption.  Two  years  afterwards, 
the  quantity  fell  to  478,868  lbs.,  and  in  1767  only 
215,019  lbs.  were  retained.  Next  year  the  amount 
increased  to  8,155,417  lbs. ;  in  1769  it  was 
9,114,854  lbs. ;  in  1790,  21,342,845  lbs;  in  1886, 
49,842,236  lbs. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  in  1834  threw  open  the 

trade  to  China,  and  the  imports  into  Britam  of  tea 

during  the  years  1838,  1852,  and  1882  were  as 

follows —  „ 

Home 

Yean.        Black.  Green.  TotaL        CoaBtunption. 

Ibi.  lbs.  lbs.                 lbs. 

1838,    26,786,000  8,215,000  35,001,000     36,415,000 

1852,    65,526,000  9,176,000  64,700,000     54,724,000 

1882,            ...  ...  211,080,362    165,079,881 

Varieties.  —  In  European  commerce,  various 
kinds  are  known,  as  Black  Tea,  Bofaea,  Brick  Tea, 
Congou,  Green  Tea,  Gunpowder  Tea,  Imperial 
Gunpowder,  Hyson,  Pukli  Hyson,  Hyson  Skin, 
Pekoe,  Pekoe-Souchong,  Flowery  Pekoe,  Scented 
Pekoe,  Pouchong,  and  Souchong. 

The  Chinese  names  given  to  the  various  sorts 
of  tea  are  derived  for  the  most  part  from  their 
appearance  or  place  of  growth,  but  the  names  of 
many  of  the  best  Idnds  are  not  commonly. known 
abroad.    Bohea  is  the  name  of  the  Wum  Hills  (or 
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Bu-i,  as  the  people  on  the  spot  itefi  dkem),  wkdf 
the  tea  is  grown,  and  is  not  a  term  for  a  psitiedhi 
sort  among  the  Chinese,  though  it  is  appfied  loi 
very  poor  kind  of  black  tea  at  Canton;  Smgk, 
likewise,  is  a  general  term  for  the  green  teas  ne- 
duced  on  the  hills  in  Kiang-su.  The  names  ofii 
principal  varieties  of  Mack  tea  are  as  foBowa:- 
Pekoe  or  Pecco^  *  white  hairs,'  so  called  from  Ai 
whitish  down  on  the  young  leaves,  ib  one  of  ft 
choicest  kinds,  and  has  a  peculiar  taste ;  Orof 
Peceo,  called  shang-hiang,  or  'most  fragoiC 
difPers  from  it  slightiy ;  Hungmueff,  *  red  pM 
blossoms/  has  a  sUgfatly  reddish  tinge;  and  ii 
terms,  prinoe's  eyebrows,  carnation  luur,  Mfe 
kernel,  sparrow's  tongue,  fir-kaf  pattern,  diagoA 
pellet,  and  dragon's  whi&kers,  are  all  tmnfthlif 
of  the  native  names  of  different  kinds  of  souckoi 
or  pecco.  Souchong  or  Sian-dhung  meass  liHl 
plant  or  sort,  as  Pouchong^  <»  folded  sort,  via 
to  the  mode  of  packing  it ;  Campoi  is  coitn^tf 
from  kan-pei,  Le,  carefully  fired ;  Chukot  b  h 
tea  scented  with  the  chulan  flower,  and  apptiedli 
some  kinds  of  scented  green  tea.  The  vfm»^ 
green  teas  are  less  numerous : — GunpamhrctMh 
chu,  ix,  hemp  pearl,  dmves  its  name  froei  fr 
form  into  which  the  leaves  are  rolled ;  2\l-d^t 
'  great  pearl,'  and  Cknlan^  or  *-  peari  ^ami 
denote  two  kinds  of  imperial;  Hyson  or  BHri^ 
I.e.  before  the  rains,  originaliv  aenoted  die  tfr 
derest  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  is  now  mfieit 
the  young  hyson ;  as  also  another  name,  Meifm, 
or  *plum  petals;'  while  Ht-chuny  ^fioanKf 
spring,' describes  hyson;  Twankagj  or  *heie» 
brook,'  is  the  name  of  a  stream  ia  Ghe-laM| 
where  tiiis  sort  is  produced;  and  Hgmm  Jiat 
Pi'cha^  1.6.  skin  tea,  is  the  poorest  land,  ii 
siftings  of  the  other  varieties;  Oobmg^  'M 
dragon,'  is  a  kind  of  black  tea  with  green  Htsm, 
Ankoi  teas  are  produced  in  the  district  of  ^ffH 
not  far  from  Tsmen-chan-fu,  posseasiog  a  yiffM 
taste,  supposed  to  be  owing  to  ttie  feirH^B* 
nature  of  the  soil.  De  Gmgnes  spedka  dtt 
Pu-'rh  tea,  from  the  place  in  Kiai^-sn  vhaet 
grows,  and  says  it  is  cured  from  vrOd  plants  ioii 
there;  the  infusion  is  unpleasant,  and  naedii 
medical  purposes.  Congo  is  a  cormpliOB' 
Kung-fUy  signihing  labour;  and  the  Mmf 
Congo  is  so  caUea  from  being  grown  in  the  # 
trict  named  from  the  oily  of  Wnninff,  raeitfl 
Military  Best  Chulan  tea,  mentioned  abon^i 
brought  from  Foh-kien;  it  is  scented  withii 
Aglaia  flowers,  and  answers  to  l^e  scented  «al 
of  foreign  markets.  In  the  tea  shops  of  CM 
Lung-ching,  Tsioh-sheh,  and  Yai-chai  ai«  mal 
of  good  teas  in  high  repute. 

Culture. — ^The  tea  plant  is  multiplied  by  seedB 
the  hawthorn,  and  therefore  the  prodace  canootl 
identical  in  every  respect  witii  the  parent.  Inshii 
therefore,  of  having  one  or  two  botanipal  vi 
of  tea  plant  in  China,  tiiere  are  in'  fact 
kinds,  although  the  difference  between  ihem 
be  slight.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  gathCM 
year  after  year  in  different  chmates,  and  is  i 
course  of  tune  the  plants  in  on^  district  d^ 
differ  from  those  of  angiher,  i^lthoug^  t^9f 
have  been  originally  produced  ^rom  ihe  mM 
stock.  But  the  plants  of  Canton,  B^Wiif««M 
and  Wu-i  are  the  'same  toeeles,  and  tii^  M|jl 
differences  dbserved  i^'  the  results  ti  regMl^ 
tion  and  difference,  of  (^niafe. 

Tliese  Terences,  howetei^,  io  Mi  altar  M 
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^mmerdftl  vahieof  the  j^anta  fotmd  enltirated  {& 
le  great  tea  oonntries  of  Fofa-kien  and  Hwuy- 
low,  where  the  finest  tea»  are  prodoced.  While 
le  tea  shrub  may  have  improYed  in  the  eourse 
'  reproduction  in  these  districts,  it  may  have 
MMHne  deteriorated  in  others.  For  this  reason, 
leds  and  plants  for  forming  fresh  pkntations 
xght  always  to  be  procured  from  the  districts 
oned  for  me  excellence  of  its  produce. 

8ir  John  Davis,  Mr.  Fortune,  and  Archdeacon 
my  hare  given  detailed  accounts  of  the  Chinese 
Lodes  of  its  cultivation  and  manufacture. 

The  last-named  author  m^iUons  that  in  China 
le  seed  is  gathered  in  October,  and  perfectly 
ried  in  the  sun.  In  February  or  beginning  of 
farch,  the  seeds  are  soaked  for  24  hours  in  cold 
mter,  and  are  then  deposited  m  doth  bags  in  a 
loderately  warm  chamber,  usually  the  cook  room, 
rhen  partially  dried,  they  are  moistened  with 
«ter,  after  which  they  are  again  partially  dried, 
nd  then  once  more  moistened ;  and  this  process 
1  continued  until  they  begin  to  sprout,  when  they 
re  placed  half  an  inch  apart  in  thin  layers  of 
irtb,  spread  over  basket  -  work  or  matting. 
during  the  first  four  days,  every  morning  they 
pe  well  watered  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  in 
le  evening  are  sheltered  in -doors.  On  the  fifth 
ay  they  are  strong  enough  to  be  exposed  at 
ight,  and  when  4  inches  high  they  are  planted  in 
ie  ^ound,  each  2  feet  apart.  Hilly  ground,  as 
Bfoiding  good  drainage,  wnich  is  of  vast  import- 
Eice,  is  better  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  plant 
lan  flat  ground. 

The  tea  plant  yields  its  first  crop  at  the  end  of 
le  third  year.  If  stripped  before  this,  it  mav  be 
poiled  or  seriouslv  injui^.  After  this  age,  if  the 
nnual  stripping  be  omitted,  the  following  year 
"ould  be  marked  by  a  very  poor  and  comparat- 
rely  useless  crop.  There  are  three  gatherings 
early.  The  first  crop  of  leaves  is  gathered  in 
[ie  latter  part  of  April,  the  second  towards  the 
nd  of  May  or  in  the  early  part  of  June,  and  the 
[iird  about  80  days  afterwuds.  Great  pains  are 
iken  not  to  exhaust  the  plants  by  plucking  them 
DO  bare.  Despite  every  care,  when  8  or  10  years 
Id,  they  become  unproductive,  yielding  only  a 
Bw  coarse  leaves;  and  fanners  cut  the  shrubs 
own  to  the  stems  to  obtain  new  shoots  and 
Mves  in  succeeding  summers. 

Before  conunencing  their  labours,  the  gatherers 
Ave  to  wash  their  hands,  and  they  deposit  the 
saves  whidi  they  pluck  in  clean  wicker-work 
Askets.  An  expert  labourer  can,  with  comparat- 
re  ease,  gather  from  10  to  IS  lbs.  of  leaves  in  a 
^y.  The  leaves  are  plucked  with  great  nicety, 
tot  more  than  one  being  plucked  from  the  sttdk 
t  a  time. 

Manufacture,  —  In  making  Conoou,  the  leaves 
re  spread  out  in  the  open  air  to  dry.  They  are 
hen  for  2  or  3  hours  trodden  by  labourers  to  press 
^ut  anv  moisture  remaining  in  them,  and  are  again 
leaped  together  and  covered  with  cloths,  and 
illowed  to  remain  for  one  night,  during  which  they 
generate  a  heat  which  changes  their  green  to  black 
v  brown,  be^me  more  fragrant,  and  undergo  a 
ledded  change  in  flavour.  The  labourers  now 
lib  the  leaves  between  the  palms  of  their  hands, 
o  as  to  twist  or  crumple  them,  and  in  this  state 
hey  are  dried  in  the  son,  or,  if  rainy,  baked  over 
k  slow  charcoal  fire.  In  this  state  they  are  sold 
10  the  proprietoft  of  the  tea  hongs,  vrho  again 


give  them  a  two  hours'  firing,  and  the  bad  leaves 
and  stems  are  then  picked  out,  the  whole  win- 
nowed, and  packed  m  boxes  lined  with  paper. 
The  colour  of  the  leaves  gives  their  special  names 
of  l^k  leaf,  red  or  brown  leaf  congou,  Oonan 
congou,  Ning^chow  congou,  and  Ho-chow  congou. 
Oo-pak  congou  comprises  the  numerous  kinds  of 
congou  produced  in  the  province  of  Hu-peh,  and 
^rgely  exported  from  the  port  of  Hankow. 
Oonan  eougou  h  produced  in  the  province  oi  Ho- 
nan ;  the  leaves  have  a  greyish-blackish  colour, 
and 'in  some  instances  a  tinge  of  red. 

Ning-chow  congou  is  produced  in  the  N.W.  of 
the  province  of  Kiang-si,  and  its  finest  varieties  at 
Wu-ning,  a  place  S.W.  of  the  city  of  Kiu-kiang, 
where,  as  also  at  Canton  and  Hankow,  it  is 
chiefly  sold.  Its  leaves  are  of  a  brownish-black 
colour.  Ho-how  congou  is  produced  in  the  N.E. 
parts  of  the  province  of  Kiang-si,  and  on  the  north 
of  the  Bohea  Hills.  The  Ho-how  teas  are  almost 
all  sent  to  Kiu-kiang  for  sale,  small  quantities  to 
Shanghai,  Canton,  and  Fu-chu.  The  Ho-how 
teas  rank  lowest  of  all;  the  finest  Oo-pak  teas 
consist  of  the  best  black-leaf  teas,  fine  Oonan 
teas  are  superior  to  those  of  Ning-chow. 

Foh-kien  yields  the  small  and  closely-twisted 
red  and  brown  leaf  congous,  but  the  finest  of  this 
kind,  called  Kai-shan,  come  from  a  district  near 
the  town  of  Shama.  The  principal  market  for 
these  teas  is  Fu-chn,  but  those  produced  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  province  of  Foh-kien  are 
sent  to  Amoy. 

The  best  congou  of  the  Kwang-tung  province  is 
called  Tay-shan  congou.  The  leaves  are  long  and 
wiiT,  and  of  a  brownish-black  hue.  Much  of  it  is 
sold  at  Macao. 

In  recent  years  a  good  imitation  of  red-leaf 
congou,  small  and  twisted  leaves,  has  been  made 
at  Canton  and  exported  to  Great  Britain,  to 
which  also  the  red-leaf  sorts  are  sent,  and  in 
smaller  quantities  to  the  United  States,  packed  in 
chests  or  half -chests  of  from  40  to  60  lbs.  Tay- 
shan  congous  are  packed  in  boxes  from  20  to  80 
lbs.,  and  black-leaf  congous  in  chests  containing 
85  to  110  lbs. 

Souchong  tea  has  the  same  reddish  or  brownish 
colours  as  the  red-leaf  congou.  Souchong  is  a 
class  of  tea  very  similar  to  congou.  Fine  sou- 
chong is  produced  only  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
province  of  Foh-kien.  The  picked  leaves  are 
spread  out  in  the  open  air  to  dry,  then  trodden  by 
labourers,  and  piled  for  one  night  in  large  heaps, 
each  of  which  is  covered  carefully  with  a  cloth. 
Next  morning  every  particle  of  it  is  carefully 
rubbed  between  the  hands,  and  for  three  hours 
dried  over  charcoal  fires.  The  method  of  making 
souchoDg  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  of  making 
congou.  The  first  crop  of  souchong  is  only  fired 
once,  but  is  afterwards  exposed  to  the  sun*s  rays. 

Flowery  Pekoe,  a  fancy  tea.  is  little  made.  It 
is  prepared  from  leaf -buds  wnich  are  exposed  to 
the  sun  to  dry  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered  and 
then  sold  to  the  wholesale  proprietors  of  hongs, 
who  finally  fire  the  leaves  over  a  slow  fire,  and 
then  pack  them.  The  leaves  have  a  downy 
appearance,  and  vary  in  colour,  some  being  yellow, 
some  black.  It  is  exported  from  Fu-chu,  and  a 
little  from  Canton,  to  England. 

OO'long  tea  is  produced  in  the  province  of  Foh«> 
kien.  It  is  of  some  importance  in  trade,  and  is 
exported  from  the  Fu-chu  and  Amoy  ports  largely 
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to  th^  United  States  and  to  England  and  Australia. 
In  preparing  it,  the  leaves  when  gathered  are 
spread  out  to  dry ;  they  are  then  sprinUed  or 
moistened  with  water,  and  eventually  fired  in  the 
same  manner  as  oongou.  The  planters  then  sell 
them  to  the  tea  hongs,  whose  workmen  pick  out 
all  the  stems  and  bad  leaves.  After  this,  the 
leaves  are  again  moistened  with  water  and  once 
more  fired.  When  leaves  have  been  collected 
sufficient  to  form  a  chop,  they  are  all  mixed 
together  and  once  again  fired.  In  appearance 
they  are  yellow,  with  a  black  or  dirt-green  tint ; 
in  form  they  are  bold,  irregular,  somewhat  wiry, 
and  not  closely  twisted. 

Scented  Orange  Pekoe  is  made  in  the  provinces 
of  Quang-toug  and  Foh-kien.  Those  manufac- 
tured in  the  Quang-tong  province  are  called 
Canton  scented  orange  pekoe;  those  from  Foh- 
kien  are  Fu-ehu  scented  orange  pekoe.  In  their 
manufacture,  the  leaves  are  spread  out  in  the  open 
air  to  dry  ;  labourers  then  rub  them  between  the 
palms  of  their  hands  to  impart  a  twisted  or 
crumpled  appearance  to  them,  and  they  are  sent 
in  that  stage  of  manufacture  to  the  markets  of 
Canton  and  Fu-chu,  where  they  are  immediately 
unpacked  and  baked  over  a  slow  fire,  and  mixed 
with  the  flowers  of  the  Arabian  jasmine.  When 
they  are  supposed  to  have  sufficiently  imbibed  the 
fragrance,  they  are  separated  from  the  jasmine 
flowers  by  means  of  sieves.  Fine  kinds  of  scented 
oi*ange  pekoe  are  twice  scented.  They  are  not 
fired  a  second  time.  The  leaves  of  the  Fu-chu 
scented  orange  pekoe  are  small  and  closely  twisted, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  with  a  brownish  or  blackish 
tinge.  The  Canton  scented  orange  pekoe  is  long, 
wiry,  closely  twisted,  and  black,  with  occasionally 
a  yellowish  or  greenish  tinge.  The  black  colour 
is  produced  by  a  mixture  of  powdered  charcoal 
Scented  orange  pekoe  is  invariably  packed  in 
boxes,  and  is  exported  to  Great  Britain ;  a  small 
quantity  from  Fu-chu  to  Australia. 

Scented  Caper  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  scented  orange  pekoe.  It  consists,  in  fact,  of 
pellet-shaped  leaves,  separated  by  a  sifting  pro- 
cess from  the  leaves  of  scented  orange  pekoe. 
Those  prepared  at  Fu-chu  are  yellowish  and  brown- 
ish or  blackish,  whereas  those  manufactured  at 
Canton  are  black  or  brown,  with  an  occasional 
tinge  of  yellow  or  green.  The  tea  made  into 
caper  at  Canton  is  grown  upon  an  extensive  range 
of  hills  in  the  district  of  ^ok-shan,  one  of  the 
counties  forming  the  prefecture  of  Kwang  Chu-fu. 
After  being  there  well  dried  and  fired,  the  leaves 
are  forwaiSed  to  Canton,  where  they  are  made 
into  caper  by  the  following  process: — 17  or  18 
handfuls  are  placed  in  each  of  the  pans  with  which 
the  tea  hong  is  furnished,  are  moistened  with 
water,  and  well  stirred  up  by  hand.  Rendered 
thus  soft  and  pliable,  they  are  immediately  put 
into  small  coarse  sackcloth  bags,  each  of  which, 
when  filled  and  tightly  closed,  has  the  appearance 
of  a  football.  These  bags  are  all  arranged  on  the 
floor  of  one  of  the  largest  chambers  of  the  hong, 
nnd  are  moved  to  and  fro  by  labourers  who  stand 
upon  them,  and  who,  in  order  to  roll  tliem  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  then:  feet  without  the 
lisk  of  falling,  support  themselves  by  grasping 
long  wooden  poles.  Under  this  process,  the  tea 
leaves  in  each  bagassume  the  form  of  pellets  or  capers. 
The  coarser  leaves  are  gathered  from  the  finer 
caper,  are  well  fired,  put  into  wooden  troughs, 


and  cut  into  several  pieces  by  means  of  choppen 
not  unlike  in  shape  to  laige  spuds,  and  by  tl 
same  process  are  made  into  a  tea,  whidi  vt  al] 
called  caper. 

A  very  inferior  kind  of  scented  caper  is  bok 
by  mixing  tea-dust  with  congee  water  and  liftii 
it,  giving  it  the  form  of  pellets.  Scented  caper 
exported  to  Great  Britain. 

Green  tea  is  prepared  as  follows  :^The  lave 
as  soon  as  they  are  plucked,  are  placed  in  in 
pans  over  a  charcoal  fire  for  2  or  3  minutes;  tki 
are  then  rubbed  together  for  a  short  tiooe,  ifo 
which  they  are  again  fired  for  2  or  3  hoon,  alltii 
time  being  constantly  stirred.  With  the  fineta 
the  leaves  are  constantly  fanned  during  the  k 
hour  of  the  second  firing,  so  as  to  preserre  Hia 
green  colour.  After  this  process,  they  are  ptde 
and  sold  to  the  tea  hongs,  where  they  are  a  tLai 
time  exposed  for  half  an  hour  to  the  action  of  iit 
and  are  then  cleaned  by  the  usual  sieving,  picki^ 
and  winnowing. 

In  manipulating  green  teas,  much  care  ai 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  separation  of  letro 
which  differ  in  size  and  shape.  WbeD  eepantri 
the  leaves  are  sold  to  the  foreign  merchants.  Ar 
small  pellet- shaped  tea  are  termed  Guopovis, 
and  the  larger-sized  pellets  are  called  Imperii!: 
small -sized  leaves  which  are  wiry  and  twistei  fit 
called  Young  Hyson,  whilst  those  of  a  larj^a  is 
are  called  Hyson.  Twan-kay  is  a  term  af^Iied  ft 
leaves  which  are  light,  large,  coarK,  and  irregsir: 
and  those  that  are  skinny  and  broken  are  dU 
Skin  or  Hyson  Skin,  also  Hyson  Twan-kay. 

When  these  leaves  have  been  separated  vi 
classed  under  their  respective  names,  thejn 
again  fired  —  Gunpowder  for  12  or  U  lio»: 
imperial  for  8  hours ;  young  hyson  for  10  hoos; 
hyson  for  8  hours  ;  and  twan-kay  and  skin  Iv 
3  hours.  When  each  of  these  kinds  is  half&i^ 
small  quantities  of  gypsum  powder,  FrosBianl)^ 
and  turmeric  are  mixed  with  them  to  give  tha 
the  desired  tint  All  green  teas,  whether  £»' 
common,  are  mixed  with  these  named  ingiedta^ 
in  such  quantities  as  the  tea-men  deaire.  Wki 
the  different  kinds  of  green  tea  leaves  hare  oo^* 
gone  the  action  of  fire,  ^ey  are  well  stirred  f 
and  fired  once  more  for  half  an  hour.  Greeo  ta 
is  generally  packed  in  half- chests,  occafi(»ttUj* 
boxes.  The  finest  description  is  made  in  ^ 
neighbourhood  of  Wuyune,  and  is  known  by  ik 
name  of  Moyune.  All  green  teas  are  forww 
for  exportation  to  Shanghai ,  Kiu-kiang,  and  Niogp^ ! 

Scenting. — Flowers  of  various  plants  are  as«ii 
scenting  by  the  Chinese,  some  of  which  are  coi- 
sidered  better  than  others,  and  some  can  he  Iw 
at  seasons  when  others  are  not  procarahle.  v- 
Fortune  prepared  the  following  list  with  great «» 
The  numbers  prefixed  express  the  relative  t«1m  * 
each  kind  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  and  wj 
asterisks  point  out  those  which  are  mostljr  ^ 
for  scenting  teas  for  the  foreign  markets  in  tiK 
order  in  which  they  are  valued.  Thus  the  McHj 
and  the  Sieu-hing  are  considered  the  best^  ao 
so  on: — 

1  Koae-Boented  (Taing  moi-qui-hwa). 

1,  2  Plum  double  (Moi-hws). 

2  *Jasininum  aambae  (Mo-le-hwa)L 

2,  3  *Ja8miiium  panieolatmn  (Sieu-hingh^A 

4  "Aglaift  odoratft  (Lan-hwa  or  Tou-cba-W 

5  Olea  f ragrana  (Kwei^hwa). 

6  "Orange  (Chang-hwa). 

7  ^Gardenia  florida  (PakBema-liwa> 
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It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  Chlor- 
ftnthuB  ia  largely  used.  This  appears  to  be  a 
mistake,  originatiDg,  no  doubt,  in  the  similarity 
of  its  Chinese  name  to  that  of  Aglaia  odorata. 
The  Chloranthus  is  called  Chu-lan,  the  Aglaia 
Lan  or  Yu-chu-lan.  The  different  flowers  are 
not  all  used  in  the  same  proportion.  Thus  of 
orange  flowers  there  are  40  to  100  lbs.  of  tea; 
of  Aglaia  there  are  100  to  150  lbs. ;  and  of  Jas- 
minum  sambac  there  are  50  to  100  lbs.  The 
flowers  of  the  Sieu-bing  (Jasminum  paniculatam) 
are  generally  mixed  with  those  of  the  Mo-le  (Jas- 
minum sambac)  in  the  proportion  of  10  lbs.  of 
the  former  to  80  lbs.  of  the  latter,  and  the  40  lbs. 
thus  produced  are  sufficient  for  100  lbs.  of  tea. 
The  Kwei-hwa  (Olea  fragrans)  is  used  chiefly  in 
the  northern  districts  as  a  scent  for  a  rare  and 
expensive  kind  of  hyson  pekoe, — a  tea  which 
forms  a  most  delicious  and  refreshing  beverage 
when  taken  k  la  Chinoise,  without  sugar  and 
milk.  The  quantity  of  flowers  used  seemed  to  Mr. 
Fortune  to  be  very  large ;  and  he  made  particular 
inquiries  as  to  whether  the  teas  that  are  scented 
were  mixed  up  with  large  quantities  of  unscented 
kinda  The  Chinese  unhesitatiDgly  affirmed  that 
such  was  not  the  case,  but  notwithstanding  their 
assertions  he  had  doubts  on  this  point.  The 
Ungth  of  time  which  teas  thus  scented  retain 
the  scent,  is  most  remarkable.  It  varies,  however, 
with  the  different  sorts.  Thus  the  Olea  fragrans 
tea  will  only  keep  well  for  one  year ;  at  the  end 
of  two  years  it  has  either  become  scentless,  or  has 
a  peculiar  oily  odour  which  is  disagreeable.  Teas 
scented  with  orange  blossoms  and  with  those  of 
the  Mo-le  will  keep  well  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
the  Sieu-hing  kinds  for  three  or  four  years.  The 
Aglaia  retains  the  scent  longer  than  any,  and  is 
said  to  preserve  well  for  five  or  six  vears.  The 
tea  scented  with  the  Sieu-hing  is  said  to  be  most 
esteemed  by  foreigners,  although  it  is  put  down 
as  second  or  third  rate  by  the  Chinese.  Scented 
teas  for  the  foreign  market  are  nearly  all  made  in 
Canton,  and  are  known  to  merchants  by  the 
names  of  Scented  Orange,  Pekoe,  and  Scented 
Caper.  The  flowers  are  grown  in  and  near  a  place 
called  Tashan,  in  the  Canton  province. 

Mr.  Fortune  thus  describes  the  scenting  process. 
In  a  comer  of  the  building  there  lay  a  liurge  heap 
of  orange  flowers,  which  filled  the  air  with  the 
most  delicious  perfume.  A  man  was  engaged  in 
aifting  them  to  get  out  the  stamens  and  other 
smaller  portions  of  the  flower.  This  process  was 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  flowers  might  be 
readily  sifted  out  of  the  tea  after  the  scenting  had 
been  accomplished.  The  orange  flowers  being 
fully  expanded,  the  large  petals  were  easily  separ- 
ated hx>m  the  stamens  and  smaller  ones.  In  100 
parts  70per  cent  were  used,  and  30  thrown 
away.  When  the  orange  is  used,  its  flowers  must 
be  fully  expanded,  in  oider  to  bring  out  the  scent ; 
but  flowers  of  jasmine  may  be  uaed  in  the  bud, 
as  they  will  expand  and  emit  their  fragrance 
during  the  time  they  are  mixed  with  the  tea. 
When  the  flowers  had  been  sifted  over  in  the 
manner  described,  they  were  ready  for  use.  In 
the  meantime  the  tea  to  be  scented  had  been 
carefully  manipulated,  and  appeared  perfectly 
dried  and  finished.  At  this  sti^e  of  the  process 
it  is  worthy  of  observing  that,  while  tne  tea 
was  perfectly  drv,  the  orange  flowers  were 
just  as  th^  had  been  gathered  from  the  trees. 


Large  quantities  of  the  tea  were  now  mixed  up 
with  the  flowers,  in  the  proportion  of  40  lbs.  of 
flowers  to  100  lbs.  of  tea.  This  dry  tea  and  the 
undried  flowers  were  allowed  to  lie  mixed  together 
for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  the  flowers  were  sifted  out  of  the  tea, 
and  by  the  repeated  sifting  and  winnovring  pro- 
cesses which  the  tea  had  afterwards  to  undergo, 
they  were  nearly  all  got  rid  of.  Sometimes  a  few 
stray  ones  are  left  in  the  tea,  and  may  be  detected 
even  after  it  arrives  in  England.  A  small  portion 
of  tea  adheres  to  the  moist  flowers  when  tney  are 
sifted  out,  and  this  is  generally  given  away  to  the 
poor,  who  pick  it  out  with  the  hand.  The  flowers, 
at  this  part  of  the  process,  had  impregnated  the 
tea  leaves  with  a  large  portion  of  their  peculiar 
odour,  but  they  had  also  left  behiud  them  a 
certain  portion  of  moisture  which  it  was  necessary 
to  expel.  This  was  done  by  placing  the  tea  once 
more  over  slow  charcoal  fires  in  basket  sieves 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  drying.  The  scent 
communicated  by  the  flowers  is  very  light  for 
some  time,  but,  Uke  the  fragrance  peculiar  to  the 
tea  leaf  itself,  comes  out  iSter  being  packed  for 
a  week  or  two.  Sometimes  this  scenting  process 
is  repeated  when,  the  odour  is  not  considered 
sufficiently  strong;  and  the  headman  in  the 
factory  said  that  he  sometimes  scented  twice 
with  orange  flowers  and  once  with  the  Mo-le 
(Jasminum  sambac). 

In  BritUh  India^  tea  growing  and  its  manufac- 
ture into  the  commercial  product  have  become 
great  industries.  The  name  in  ordinary  use,  alike 
for  the  plant  and  its  products,  is  Cha.  In  Cachar 
the  tea  tree  is  callea  Dullicham,  meaning  white 
wood,  from  the  light  colour  of  its  bark.  It  is 
called  Phlap  also  Khlap  by  the  Assamese,  but 
also  Misa  Phlap  in  Muttack,  and  Heelkat  in  other 
parts  of  Assam.  Chinese  tradition  points  to  India 
as  the  original  home  of  the  tea  plant.  *  A  Brah- 
man ascetic  named  Dharma  went  as  a  missionary 
to  China.  Wearied  with  a  toilsome  journey,  he 
fell  fast  asleep  on  reaching  his  destination,  and 
on  awaking,  angry  at  such  weakness,  he  toro  out 
his  eyebrows.  The  hairs,  taking  root,  became 
tea  plants,  the  leaves  of  which  he  tasted,  and  he 
was  soothed  into  mystic  meditation.*  Colonel 
E^d  in  1780  formed  a  tea-garden  in  Calcutta 
with  plants  from  Canton,  the  nucleus  of  the  Cid- 
cutta  Botanic  Garden. 

It  was  not  known  to  Europeans  to  be  indigen- 
ous in  British  India  till  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century.  At  the  request  of  the  £.  I.  Company, 
on  the  suggestion  of  Warren  Hastings,  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  in  1788  had  drawn  up  a  memor- 
andum recommending  the  introduction  of  plants 
from  China,  and  suggesting  Behar,  Rungpur, 
and  Koch-Bahar  as  suitable  rogions. 

But  it  was  only  in  1815  that  a  Bengal  Lieut. - 
Colonel  brought  to  notice  the  presence  of  the  plant 
in  the  N.E.  of  British  India.  From  that  date  the 
notices  became  frequent-  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton 
early  mentioned  it  as  a  plant  of  Assam  and  the 
Burmese  territories  there.  In  1816  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Gardner  found  it  in  the  Nepalese  dominions ; 
Moorcroft  in  Bussahir  in  1821 ;  Bishop  Heber  in 
Kamaon  in  1824;  brothers  Bruce  in  1826;  and 
Dr.  Corbyn  in  1827.  But  the  really  practical 
discovery  was  made  in  1819  by  Mr.  David  Scott, 
Commissioner  of  Assam,  who  sent  from  Munnipur 
i  to  Mr.  G.  Swinton,  then  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
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India  (jk)TMiiment,  a  Bpeoimen  of  the  leaTW  of  a 
ahrub  whioh  he  imdated  was  a  real  tea.     The  Terj 

rimen  is  still  preseired  in  the  Linnsean  Society 
London.  It  has  been  said  ibtA  they  were 
brong^t  to  his  notice  by  the  two  brothers  Major 
R.  asd  Mr.  0.  A.  Bmoe.  The  latter,  the  yotrnger, 
had  been  trading  in  Assam  preyious  to  its  annex- 
ation, and  sabseqtiently,  in  1826^  being  in  com- 
mana  oi  a  dhririon  of  gunboats  m  Upper  Assam, 
he  bioiaght  down  with  him  some  shmlbe  and  seed, 
whi<^  were  at  onoe  identified  as  belonging  to  the 
tea  plant  of  commerce,  and  he  subsequently,  in 
18SS,  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  Gapt.  Jenkins. 

The  tea  had  been  found  by  Mr.  Bruce  on  the 
Naga  Hills ;  but  in  his  latest  account,  published 
in  August  1839  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  he  gires  an  account  of  the  discoyery  of 
120  tea  tracts,  some  of  them  rery  extensiTe,  both 
on  the  hills  and  in  the  plains. 

In  1834,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  GoTcmor- 
General,  urged  upon  the  Court  of  Directors  the 
Importance  of  cultirating  the  plant,  and  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  eleven  European  and  two 
native  gentlemen,  was  appointed  to  mature  and 
cany  out  a  plan  for  introducing  the  plant  into 
such  districts  of  India  as  seemed  best  suited  to  its 
culture.  As  it  had  been  found  in  a  wild  state  in 
Assam,  the  committee  proceeded  thither,  estab- 
lished nurseries,  and  organized  a  sort  of  exploring 
service  under  Mr.  G.  A.  Bruce. 

Chinese  seed  and  young  plants  were  also  intro- 
duced, and  were  found  to  thrive  well.  At  first, 
progress  was  very  slow  and  unsatisfactory.  A 
sample  of  the  produce  of  the  new  gardens  was 
sent  to  the  Directors  in  1836,  but  it  arrived  in 
soch  a  mouldy  condition,  that  it  could  not  be 
tested.  It  is  said  that  this  specimen  merely  con- 
sisted of  green  leaves,  and  that  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  render  it  commercially  valuable. 
Those  in  charge  of  the  plantations  knew  nothing 
whatever^  of  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  in 
1887  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  Ghinese  tea- 
makers  and  artisans.  Under  their  superintend- 
ence, consignments  of  Assam  tea  were  forwarded 
to  the  Court  of  Durectors  in  the  yean  1888-39, 
and  were  found,  on  arrived,  to  be  of  excellent 
quality,  and  commanded  very  high  prices  in  the 
open  market.  So  good  was  it  that  it  at  once 
attracted  the  attention  of  speculators,  and  a  com- 
pany, which  was  afterwards  styled  the  Assam 
Company,  was  formed  for  the  cultivation  of  the  tea 
^tot  And  the  manufacture  of  tea  in  Upper  Assam. 
atmag  'thus  seen  the  industry  adopted  by  the 
oommerdal' World,  the  Indian  Government  with- 
drew in  favour  of  private  enterprise,  and  handed 
over  iwo-thirds  of  its  establishment,  gardens, 
and:  nurseries  to  the  company.  The  remaining 
third'  was  retained  for  a  few  jears  longer,  and 
Wiiis'subfiequently  disposed  of  (i849)  to  a  Ghina- 
xnan'f  or  900  rupees. 

But  In  1850  the  E.  I.  Company  despatched  Mr. 
F(jrt\uie  to  China  to  glean  all  possible  information 
f^l^rding  the  tea  plant  and  the  manipulation  of 
itlr^feayes,  and  to  bring  plants  and  seed  of  the 
beift  YarxetieB,  as  also  some  experienced  cultivators 
atid  work-people. 

Prom  1863  to  1865,  Calcutta  went  fairly  mad 
fd)Out  tea ;  speculators  set  to  work  at  thB  purchase 
of  enormous  tracts  of  land  in  Assam  and  else- 
where, which  were  subsequently  disposed  of  to 
limited  liability  comi>anies  -at  -  enormous  nrofits. 


fiventually  the  bubble  biinft,  and  for  a  tune  Uie 
very  name  of  tea  cultivatioB  fell  iato  nmneaaniod 
odium.  F)rom  1866  to  1868,  eetates  on  whidi 
many  lakhs  of  rupees  bad  been  ocpended,  were  add 
for  a  few  hundreds.  Some  shrewd  eapltaliflla, 
however,  bought  up  the  more  oonvenieiitly  aitiiatod 
plantations,  and  quietly  developed  their  produ^ 
ive  capacities.  The  rehabilitation  of  t^e  Iiidin 
tea  industry  faMy  commenced  in  1869,  aod  hat 
continued  to  make  rapid  progress  ever^tece. 

The  India  tea  plant  flourisheB  from  the  eon- 
fines  of  Afghanistan  to  tiie  b<»'dear8  of  Banna 
bom  the  25th  to  the  S8d  degree  of  laliliide,  and 
from  'tiie  70th  to  the  9oth  degree  of  longitiuk 
Tea  grows  on  the  Himatayas  at  an  eUmtaumd 
7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^in  the  yafler 
of  the  Doon,  at  the  base  of  the 


liability  companies  -at  enormous  profits. 


elevation  of  2000  feet,  on  the  banks  of  the  BnfaiBi- 
putra  in  Assam,  and  the  Surma  in  ^Ihet,  at  a 
very  small  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  bbl 
On  hill  or  plain,  from  1000  to  8000  feet  above 
tiie  level  of  the  sea,  the  tea  plant  thriyes  wcfi, 
and  the  only  condition  that  it  appears  to  nqm 
is  a  lig^t  and  porous  soil.    Over  this  yaat  srl 
wherever  tea  has  been  planted,  it  has  more  tfav 
answered  the  expectations  of  growers,     it  is  aov 
cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in  AaB&ra,  Da(^ 
Eoch-Bahar,  Ohittagong,  Ghutia  Nagpur,  Dariee- 
ling,  Terai,  Kimgra,  Garhwal,  Kamaon,  Omsu, 
Sylhet,  Dehra,  HaEaribagh,toaconaiderableexteEi 
on  the  Neilgheny  Hills,  with  smaller  plantafea 
on  the  Shevaroys. 

Tea  cultivation  was  undertaken  on  t^  lidh 
gherries  about  1868,  and  although  not  much  hd 
been  done  there,  it  was  clearly  establisfaed  tbi 
tea  would  grow,  the  plants  attaining  a  kige  a 
and  yieldi]^  v^  fairly.  Just  when  the  maMs 
was  being  taken  up,  coffee  was  fntrodnced,  fit 
which  the  climate  was  found  very  favourable,  sad 
it  practically  superseded  tea. 

In  1872,  the  tea  produced  in  the  small  gardeBi  a 
the  Neilgherry  HiUs  amounted  to  only  80,000  fta. 
and  four  distinct  methods  of  manafaetnring  it 
were  in  vogue.    In  the  following  year,  the  qn^ 
of  the  Neilgheny  tea  had  so  mxuA.  improved  M 
its  price  ranged  from  2s.  4d.  to  Se.  per  Ih  od 
upwards.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  }Sk 
are  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  tea.     noQ|^ 
better  tea  is  turned  out  at  higher  eleyatiod 
larger  quantities  are  obtained  lower  down,  kA 
Kotagherry,  Eodanaad,  Cunur,  and  the  numer^ 
ons  ravines  having  any  aspect  hut  a  S.W.  one, 
wiU  be  found  the  most  suitable  locafities  for  Ife 
formation  of   tea  plantations.     Forest  land,  ^ 
possible,  should  be  secured ;  tite  less  precfpitooi 
it  is  the  better.    And  as  drought  is  not  unusiial 
at  certain  seasons,  care  should  be  taken  to  pso- 
vide  for  water  being  led  to  any  part  of  the  -Bis 
selected. 

Phints  supplied  by  Qovemment  throng  Dr. 
Wallich  were  planted  in  the  Shevaroy  HiUa  about 
the  year  1844,  and  had  thriven  well. 

CttZ/ur6.-^NeiIgherry  and  Shevaroy  tea  seed  is 
very  liable  to  rot  before  it  germinates.  The  hestwav 
to  prevent  this  is  to  crack  the  shell  of  the  tea  seeo, 
place  it  immediately  in  a  loose,  rather  open  soilia 
shallow  large  flower-pots;  apply  steam  heldw  tiicaB 

Sots  for  an  hour  every  day,  and  about  €tk  fifth 
ay  the  seed  will  begin  to  sprout  It  is  Belter  to 
propagate  tea  in  this  way  thaik  to  Mrrthe  se^ 
out,  as  xnany  of  them  lie  for  months  witfaosi 
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itdkiag.    In  tiz  weeks  op  two  montbs  ilie  fwmg 
trees  may  be  transpUoiAed. 

In  the  year  1877-78,  ttore  were  in  BriUsh  India 
18O,1S0  acres  of  matore  planis  under  ccQtiTation, 
w  2103  tea  plantatioiis.  Of  these  plantations,  786 
were  in  Assam,  921  in  Bengal,  1041  in  Kangra  in 
the  Panjab,  and  63  on  the  Nsilgherries,  and  the 
yield  was  estimated  i^prozimately  at  36,143,0i5 
lbs.,  the  ayerage  yield  in  Iba  per  acre  of  matare 
phnts  ranging  in  the  seretal  provinces  from  101 
to  896  lbs. 

The  tea  plantations  in  the  N.W.  P^orinces  in 
1881  were  90  in  nmnber,  of  8562  acres. 
-  In  the  Panjab,  almost  all  in  Kangra,  there  were 
1422  plantations  of  7466  acres,  mostly  small  plots, 
owned  chiefly  by  natires. 

The  knnt- stock  share  market  quotations  of 
14th  Febnuoy  1884  ggye  the  present  Tshies  of  86 
tea  companies,  showing  fire  at  par,  16  at  a 
premium.  But  the  £20  share  of  the  original 
AMsm  Oompany  was  selling  for  Rs.  660-560. 

Age, — The  tea  plant  does  not  yield  leSTes  fit 
ftvr  &e  mannlsctore  of  tea  nntii  thethhd  year; 
it  increases  yearljr  its  produce  until  the  eighth  or 
tenth  year,  at  which  tune  it  attains  its  maadmum. 
From  a  series  of  experiments  made  in  the  hills 
and  the  Dehra  Doon,  full  -  grown  plants  yield 
tea  in  the  proportion  of  20  lbs.  to  the  lOO 
plenta.  An  acre  of  land  contains  from  1500  to 
1600  plants ;  the  yield  of  tea  wouki  therefore  be 
from  300  to  820  lbs. 

Manufacture.  —  In  China,  mamuJ  labour  is 
alone  employed  in  the  processes  of  manuhcture, 
firom  the  green  leaf  to  the  commercial  article.  In 
India,  mai&iinery  for  preparing  the  leaves  has  been 
inrented  by  Europeans.  Mr.  Joachimi  suggested 
one  to  be  moved  with  steam,  and  in  1866  three 
machines  for  dressing  tea  leaves  were  patented 
in  England.  A  w^-appointed  Indian  factoiy 
htm  a  steam-engine  of  perhapa  20  hone*<powev, 
working  roU^»,  drien,  ^qualizersf  sifters,  etc, 
mnd  the  work  is  done  more  regular^,  better,  in  a 
more  cleanly  way  than  by  hand. 

7V9ltNa.*-*-Teas  are  repeatedly  tested  during  the 
alages  of  manufiaeture,  by  pouring  boiling  water 
on  a  few  leeifes,  to  observe  the  cokmr,  aroma, 
taste^  strength,  and  other  prc^erties  of  the 
infusion.  Ab  many  as  fifteen  drawings  can  be 
made  from  the  bMt  leaves  before  the  infusion 
nwis  o£f  Ihnpid.  In  selecting  all  kinds  of  tea,  the 
colour,  clearness,  taste,  and  strengtii  of  the  in- 
fniion  elte  tiie  principal  criteria ;  the  weiffhtof  the 
parcels,  taste  and  colour  of  the  dry  lectf,  and  its 
sm^  when  strongly  breathed  upon,  are  also 
noticed. 

In  China,  i^e  infusion  is  sold  in  public  houses 
in  every  towi>,  and  along  public  roads  and  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  canals ;  nor  is  it  unusual  for 
the  burdened  and  weary  traveller  to  lay  down 
his  load,  rdEresh  himself  with  a  cup  of  warm  tea, 
and  then  pursue  his  journey.  The  wealthy 
Chinese-  simply  infuse  ime  leaves  in  an  elegant 
IM>iteIaln  cup,  which  has  a  cover  of  the  same 
material;  the  leaves  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cap,  »nd  generally  remain  there  without  incon- 
venience; though  oocasionally  some  may  float 
or  rise  to  the  surface.  To  prevent  this  incon- 
veHlencer,  eometimes  a  thin  piece  of  silver  filigree 
to  phn^  immediately  on  them.  Where  economv 
to  necessary  to  be  studied,  the  teapot  is  used. 
'Chinese  trte  the  best  they  can  affbrd,  generally 


the  young  leaves  from  old  trees;  they  put  a  few 
leaves  into  a  cup  and  pour  on  them  water  a  little 
short  of  the  boiling  pointy  and  drink  hot< 
-  Raw  tea  Icavea,  just  as  they  are  plucked  from 
the  buaihes,  and  unmanufactured,  are  exposed  for 
sale  inthe  markets  of  China.  They  are  sdd  at 
from  three  fsrthiocs  to  five  farthings  a  pound ; 
and  as  it  takes  about  4  pounds  of  raw  leaves 
to  make  1  pound  of  tea,  it  follows  that  the 

grice  paid  u  at  the  rate  of  Sd.  to  6d«  apound ; 
ut  to  this  must  be  added  the  expense  of  mani* 
pulation.  In  tins  manner  the  inhabitants  of  large 
towns  in  China,  who  have  no  tea  fanns  of  their 
own,  can  buy  the  raw  leaves  in  the  market,  and 
manufacture  the  beverage  for  themselves  and  in 
their  own  way. 

The  tea  of  Mongolia  is  psepared  by  simply 
firing  tiie  leaves,  so  soon  as  ptaoked,  seven  or 
eight  times  in  an  iron  pan* 

The  wealthy  Japanese  continue  the  anoientmode 
of  grinding  the  naves  to  powder ;  and,  after  in- 
fusion in  a  cup,  it  is  whipped  with  a  split  bamboo 
or  denticulated  instrument  till  it  oreams,  when 
they  drink  both  the  infusion  and  powder,  as  coffee 
is  used  in  many  parts  of  Asia. 

Analysis  of  Tsa.--*The  infusion  made  from  tea 
contains  gmn,  glueose  or  saccharine  matter,  a 
laree  quantity  cl  tamiin,  and  a  peculiar  nitrogen* 
ised  princii^e  called  theine ;  this  is  identical  with 
caffeine,  and  upon  its  presence  many  of  the  pro- 
perties of  tea  depend.  The  amount  of  gum  and 
tannin  containea  in  a  given  sample  of  tea  afford 
data  by  which  its  quality  may  to  some  extent  be 
determined.  Tea  by  many  is  joolrad  on  more  as 
a  luxury  than  of  use  to  tiie  human  systeni ;  but 
Liebig,  without  entering  minutely  into  the  med^ 
i<^  action  of  caffeine,  theine,  etc.,  says  it  will 
surely  appear  a  most  striking  &ot,  even  if  we 
were  to  deny  its  influence  on  the  process  of 
secretion,  tiiat  the  substance,  with  the  addition 
of  oxygen  and  the  elements  of  watery  can  yield 
taurme,  the  nitrogeniaed  compound  pecniiar  to 
bile. 

Ptcperties  of  Tea.— Lo  Yu,  a  learned  Chinese, 
who  lived  in  the  dynasty  of  Tang,  a.d.  618  to  906« 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  qualities  and 
^eeta  of  the  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  the  tea  plant : 
— '  It  tempers  the  spfarit  and  harmonizes  the  mind; 
dispels  lassitude  and  relieves  fatigue  j  awakens 
thought  and  prevents  drowsiness;  lightens  or 
refreshes  the  body  and  clears  the  perceptive 
faculties.*  In  Pereira*s  Materia  Medica,  we  find 
the  foUowing  remarks  relating  to  the  properties 
of  tea : — *  Its  astringent^  is  proved  by  its  chemical 
properties.  AnoUier  quah^  possesBsd  especially 
by  green  tea,-  is  that  of  diminiBhing  the  toidenoy 
to  sleep.  Tea  appears  to  possess  a  sedative  in^ 
fluenoe  with  regard  to  the  vascular  system.  Strong 
green  tea  taken  in  large  quantities^  is  dupable,  in 
some  constitutions,  of  producing  a  most  distressing 
feeling,  and  of  operatmg  a8>a  narcotic.' 

jBridt  tea  in  Hankow  to  made  of  two  sisesu 
The  large  green  brick  tea  is  made  by  the  Rossiaa 
factors  at  Hawnine,  and  at  Tsong*yang  in  Hu^peh^ 
and  is  sent  throu^a  the  Kalgan  gate  of  the  Cnreait 
Wall  The  small  brick  tea  to  much  finer  than 
the  large,  and  the  blaok  brick  tea  to  made  in  tiie 
same  mokds.  These  teas  flo  to  the  Siberians 
the  Buriat,  the  Tungns,  and  Kirghiz  tribes,  as  wel 
as  liie  If  ongolSi  The  brieks  are  in  a  eonventont 
form  for  muter.    They  are  by  no  means  an  in-» 
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ferioT  tea,  and  it  it  actually  eaten,'  the  leayeft 
being  chopped  up  with  salt  and  batter  or  koumisB. 
The  finer  sorts  are  friable  masses,  and  are  packed 
in  papers;  the  coarser  are  sewn  up  in  sheep- 
skin. In  this  form  it  is  an  article  of  commerce 
throughout  Central  and  Northern  Asia  and  the 
Himalayan  provinces ;  snd  is  consumed  by  Mon* 
gols,  Tartars,  and  Tibetans,  churned  with  milk, 
salt,  butter,  and  boiling  water,  more  as  a  soup 
than  as  tea  proper.  Certain  quantities  are  forced 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  western  tributaries 
of  the  Chinese  empire  in  payment  for  the  sup- 
port of  troops,  etc. ;  and  is  hence|,  from  its  con- 
venient size  and  form,  brought  into  circulation 
as  a  currency  over  an  area  greater  than  that  of 
Europe. 

Green  brick  tea  is  made  at  Tung-shan  in 
Ho-nan  province  from  leaves  which  have  fallen 
to  the  ground.  These  are  put  into  wicker  baskets, 
which  are  placed  over  slow  fires,  in  iron  pans 
billed  to  the  brim  with  water,  which  is  kept 
boiling,  and  the  ascending  steam  permeates 
the  mixed  leaves  m  the  bauet  The  contents 
are  then  placed  in  moulds,  and  eventually 
pressed  with  heavy  weights.  The  process  takes  a 
month.  Black  brick  tea  is  prepared  in  the 
same  manner  in  three  weeks,  ft  is  made  at 
8ung-yang  and  Ysng-lou-tung  in  Hu-peh  province. 
—Jamesoti't  Ed,  Jo.,  1826,  p.  378;  Baron  F,  Von 
MutUer^  Select  Plants;  Ball,  Cultivation  and  Manu- 
facture of  Tea;  Dr,  Cooke,  Food;  Sir  John  Davis, 
China;  Fortune,  Tea  Districts ;  Fortune,  Wander' 
ings  in  China ;  Williams'  Middle  Kingdom ; 
Bonynge^s  America ;  CaL  Exh„  1862 :  Smith,  Mat. 
Med.  China;  Archdeacon  Gray,  China,  iL  pp. 
204-214;  L.  Lyod  and  Cheshire's  Market  Reports ; 
Ewart  Macaughy  and  Co.^s  Circulars;  Waae,  pp. 
141,  142 ;  Universal  Review ;  HassalTs  Food  and 
its  Adulterations;  M'Culloch's  Commercial  Die- 
tionary ;  London  Market  Reviews  and  Commercial 
Circulars;  Prize  Essays  on  Tea  Cultivation, 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Agri-Horti- 
cuUural  Society  of  India,  iii.  part  2,  1872 ;  J.  F. 
W.  Watson  on  the  Cultivation  and  Manufacture 
of  Tea;  The  Tea  Cyclopxdia — Articles  on  Tea 
Statistics,  compiled  by  the  Editor  of  the  Indian 
Tea  Gazette,  and  Blights  from  Drawings  by  S.  E. 
Peal,  1882 ;  The  Tea  Industry  in  India,  by  Samuel 
Baildon,  author  of  Tea  in  India,  1882. 

TEA-HEIH-TU-SHWO.  Chow-tsze  was  the 
originator  of  the  second  epoch  of  philosophical 
development  in  China.  To  him  is  ascribed  the 
merit  of  having  revived  that  distinct  knowledge 
of  the  greatest  truths  which  had  been  lost  to  the 
world  for  the  thirteen  centuries  that  had  elapsed 
after  the  death  of  Mencius  (Meng-tse).  And  he 
regained  that  knowledge  by  the  independent 
efforts  of  his  own  mind,  unaided  by  any  master. 
Only  two  of  his  works  have  been  preserved,  the 
Tea-heih-tu-shwo  and  the  Tungshat.  He  died  in 
A.D.  1200 ;  and  in  a.d.  1241  an  imperial  rescript 
ordered  his  tablet,  with  those  of  four  of  his  im- 
mecUate  predecessors,  whose  works  he  had  an- 
notated, to  be  placed  in  the  temples  of  Confucius, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  every  district  dty 
throughout  the  empire.  From  that  time  to  this, 
a  period  of  six  hundred  years,  his  views  of  philo- 
sophy, morality,  and  politics  have  been  supreme 
in  China,  At  this  day,  his  commentaries  on  the 
Yih  King  and  the  Four  ifooks  are  learned  bv  heart 
by  millions  of  Chinese,  with  the  text  of  these 


woikfl.    The  Public  Service  Examinations  camiot 
be  passed  unless  this  be  done. 

T£AK,  Tectona  grandis. 
Sagwan,    .    .    .     Hiitd.  I  Tek  minun,  .    .    •  Tam. 
Jati,     ....   Malay.  |  Teka  ehetfta,      .    .    Txl. 

The  teak  tree  grows  in  the  southern  and  westcra 
parts  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  in  Malabar,  ia 
Canara,  in  the  Wynad,  in  the  foreata  ol  the 
Animallay  Hills,  also  in  Burma,  N.  Siani,  Samatn, 
Java,  Cdebes,  Snmbawa,  Lao,  and  the  Shsa 
States.  Between  Japara  and  Sonrabaya  aeverd 
extensive  teak  forests  occur.  Bat  Java  is  the 
only  island  in  the  Archipelago  posaesBiDg  tesfc 
forests  which  are  available  to  any  ezteat  for  tiie 
purpose  of  ship-building.  In  Sumatim,  Celebes 
and  Sumbawa,  the  forests  are  so  far  distant  fn» 
the  sea,  that  tbe  expense  of  land  carriage  peveali 
the  natives  from  deriving  any  great  advanta^ 
from  its  use.  Teak  is  not  known  to  inhabit  tfa 
Malayan  Peninsula.  The  teak  foreeta  in  P^ 
and  Amherst,  also  those  of  the  Wynad  wd 
Grodaveiy,  are  extensive.  The  tree  grows  lo  i 
great  size,  attaining  maturity  in  about  eighty  yeia, 
and  is  the  best  wood  in  India  for  ahip  timber, 
house-carpentry,  or  any  other  work  where  stzos; 
and  durable  wood  is  required. 

Godavery  teak  varies  much  in  density ;  mttk 
of  it  is  finely  veined ;  generally  it  is  heavier  tiiB 
the  Rangoon  teak,  but  not  equal  to  aome  bm 
the  Malmr  coast. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Malabar  teak  seems  tk 
btest  That  of  Rangoon  is  lighter  and  more  opa 
in  the  grain,  and  is  preferred  for  masts  and  qsn 
The  dark  or  heavy  teak  of  the  mountains  hom- 
ing on  the  Gk>davery  is  very  little  if  at  all  infoior 
to  the  Malabar,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  Godnmj 
teak  ia  very  open -grained. 

The  sap-wood  is  white  and  small ;  the  hcsit* 
wood,  when  cut  green,  has  a  pleasant  wad  stfoi^ 
aromatic  fragrance  and  a  beautiful  dark  gcidea- 
yellow  colour,  which  on  seasoning  soon  datkai 
mto  brown,  mottled  with  darker  streaks.  It  s 
moderately  hard,' exceedingly  durable  and  atzof. 
does  not  split,  crack,  warp,  shrink,  or  alter  iu 
shape ;  when  once  seasoned  works  eaisily,  and  tito 
a  good  polish.  A  cubic  foot,  when  seasoadL 
averages  42  lbs.  It  does  not  suffer  if  in  coalMi 
with  iron,  and  is  rarely  if  ever  attacked  wA 
white  ants.  It  is  used  for  house  and  ship  build- 
ing, for  bridges,  sleepers,  furniture,  and  is  sks 
exported  from  India — 


CnUcToaa.  Yatae^ 

1879^,  38,420  38,l§,ai 
1880-81,  65,636  «l,06.4tf 
1882-83,  69,187    61,12^ 
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CaUe  Tons.  Value  Ri. 

1874-76,  42,868  32,85,640 
1876-76,  60,612  44,06,182 
1877-78,  66,839    40,66,524 

linseed  oil  applied  to  teak  brings  ont  the 
of  the  wood  very  beautifully.  For  ship-bniUuif 
purposes,  teak  is  superior  to  every  other  sort  i 
wood,  being  light,  strong,  durable,  whether  in  «r 
out  of  water.  &e  ships  of  war  built  of  thia  timber 
were— 

Ships  of  the  Line. — Minden,  Gomwaliis,  Melville, 
Malabar,  Wellesley,  Ganges,  Asia,  Bombay,  Cal- 
cutta, Hastings. 

Frigates,  —  Salsette,  Amf^itrite,  Trineomake, 
Seringapatam,  Madagascar,  Andromeda,  Alligator, 
Samarang,  Herald. 

Sloops. — ^Yictor,  Chameleon,  Sphynx,  Cochia» 

Teai  wood  ia  used  as  a  rib-nning  of  tiie  arcftMi 
in  the  caves  of  Karli,  and  is  said  to  be  ooeial 
with  their  formation,  about  two  thonaand  jsstf 


TEAL. 


TECTONA  GRANDIS. 


a^o.  PliDy  Btates  that  the  beams  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Utica  were  in  perfect  preservation  in 
bis  time,  though  they  had  then  endured  1178 
years.  The  teak  furnishes  an  opaque,  dull  ash- 
coloured  oUy  which  separates  into  two  layers,  an 
upper  or  dark-coloured  dear  stratum,  and  a  lower 
and  more  solid  deposit.  Its  chief  use  is  for  ap- 
plying to  wood-work  of  all  sorts,  either  alone  as 
a  natural  vamish,  or  in  combination  with  certain 
resins. 

A  concretion  of  lime  or  gypsum  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  shake  of  the  teak.— 3f.  Ex. 
y.  -R.  Records;  Govt  of  India  F,  D.  Conservators^ 
Heports;  Mr.  Earl;  Mr.  Gamble. 

TEAL. 

Tulsiabigri,  .  .  .Bkng. 
Krik-and,  ....  Dan. 
'Winter  ialing,  .  .  Dur. 
Sarcelle,  Cercelle,  .  Fa. 
Ceroerelle,  Aldebrande,  „ 
Oarsote,  Halebran,  „ 
Spiegel  entalein,  .  Gkr. 
Kriekente,     .    .    .      „ 


It. 


•  If 

•  »» 

•  »i 
.  Nob. 
.     Sw. 

Welsh. 


»» 


Cercedula,  Cercevolo, 
Sartella,  Scayolo,    . 
Anitrella, .    •    .    • 
Anitra  d'lnvemo, 
Kestel-ort-and,  . 
Arta,  KrsBok, 
Cor-hwyad,   .    . 
Braoh-hwyad,    . 

The  teal  is  a  swimming  bird  of  the  family 
Anatidffi  and  sub-family  Anatinie,  and  of  the  genus 
Querquedula,  and  several  species  are  known. 
They  are  of  somewhat  slender  make,  and  fly  very 
rapidly.  Teal  have  long  been  prized  as  a  delicate 
food.  Willughby  remarks  that  for  the  taste  of 
its  flesh  and  the  wholesome  nourishment  it  affords 
the  body,  it  '  doth  deservedly  challenge  the  first 
place  among  those  of  its  kind.'  In  the  Portraits 
d'Oyseaux  1557,  the  following  quatrain  celebrates 
its  excellence,  and  alludes  to  its  habits : — 

'Bien  pea  sottvent  le  ulonge  la  sarcelle 
Enire  deux  eauz,  de  lequelle  la  chair 
Est  delicate ;  anssi  couste  eUe  cher 
Autant  qu'oyseau  qui  soit  petit  comme  elle.' 

Accordingly  it  held  a  high  place  in  andent 
feasts.  We  find  it  amone  the  '  goodly  provision ' 
at  the  banquet  given  at  we  enthroning  of  George 
Nevell,  archbishop  of  York,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV., — 'mallardes  and  teals,  4000.'  The  price  in 
the  Northumberland  Household  Book  is,  'Teylles, 
Id.,  mallards  being  2d.' 

Q.  crecca,  Linn.j  the  common  teal  of  India,  is 
14^  inches  long.  It  is  migratory,  and  breeds  in 
the  northern  and  temperate  regions,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  most  abundant,  as  also  one  of  the  earliest 
visitors  to  India.  It  arrives  early  in  September, 
and  frequents  both  tanks  and  rivers,  often  in 
immense  flocks.  Its  flight  is  amazingly  rapid. 
Large  numbers  are  netted  and  caught  in  various 
wajs  to  supply  the  tealeries.  It  is  a  night-feeder. 
It  IS  most  excellent  food. 

Q.  eircia,  Xinit.,  the  blue*winged  or  Grarganey 
teal,  is  distributed  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Old  World.  It  is  even  more  abundant  in  India 
than  the  common  teal,  but  is  somewhat  later  in 
its  arrival.  It  has  a  swift  flight,  occurs  in  vast 
flocks,  and  feeds  at  night,  vast  quantities  of 
this  and  Q.  crecca  are  caught  alive,  some  by  large 
flap-nets,  others  by  nooses  fixed  to  a  long  line 
across  a  jhil,  and  in  some  places  by  a  man 
vading,  with  his  head  above  water  concealed  in  a 
large  earthen  pot,  several  of  which  have  previously 
been  set  afloat. 

Q.  formosa,  the  Japanese  teal,  is  very  beautiful ; 
.is  likewise  a  native  of  Korth-Eastem  Asia,  being 
found  in  Japan  and  Manchuria. 

Q.  glocitans,  Pallas,  is  the  clnckinff  teal  of  India. 
It  is  a  rare  bird  both  in  Europe  Mid  in  India,  and 


ajppears  to  be  most  common  in  Northern  Asia  on 
the  borders  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  in  China  and 
Japan.  It  has  a  peculiarly  loud  clucking  call, 
mok-mok-mok-lok ! 

The  whistling  teal  is  the  Dendrocygna  awsuree. 
Other  species  are  Q.  falcata,  Pallas;  Q.  Javana, 
Bodd.;  Q.  Manill^isis,  Mull,  and  SchL;  and  Q. 
numeralis,  M.  and  Sch. — Jerdon,  ii.  p.  806. 

TEASEL. 

Fuller's  teasel,  . 
Fuller's  thistle,  . 
Chardon  k  carder, 
Weber-distel, 


Eng. 


t» 

Fb. 
Gkr. 


Oer. 
It. 

Sp. 


Kratzdistel,  .  . 
Gardo  da  oardare, 
Gardeueha,  .  . 
Oardo  peiaador,  . 

This  plant  is  the  Dipsacusfullonum  of  botanists. 
It  is  cultivated  in  England ;  clothiers  employ  the 
crooked  awns  of  the  heads  for  raising  the  nap  on 
woollen  cloths,  etc. — M^Culloch;  Faulkner. 

TEA-TASTER,  a  person  who  tests  the  qualities 
of  teas  in  the  Chinese  ports,  or  in  the  London 
brokers'  oflSoea — Simmonds^  Diet 

TECOMA,  a  genus  of  elegant  plants  of  the 
order  Bignoniaceie.  Several  species  occur  in  India, 
and  others  have  been  introduced.  T.  jasminoides 
has  pink  flowers.  T.  radicans  is  a  climbing 
glabrous  plant  It  grows  against  a  wall  by  throw- 
ing out  roots  from  its  branches  in  the  same  manner 
as  ivy.  Its  large  flowers  are  called  trumpet- 
flowers.  T.  stans  is  a  small  tree  or  ornamental 
garden  shrub.    Its  roots  are  reputed  diuretic. 

TECOMA  CAPENSIS,  LindL,  is  the  Bignonia 
Capensis,  TTiunh.,  an  elegant  creeping  plant  with 
orange-coloured  flowers,  well  adapted  for  covering 
a  wall  or  running  up  a  trellis-work ;  grown  from 
seed  in  common  garden  soil. 

TECOMA  UNDULATA.     G.  Don. 
Bignonia  undulata,  Jtoxb. 


Beg-dawan,    .    .  Pushtu. 
Beodan,  Bebdun,        „ 
Ehew, SiND. 


Bug-trora .  .  of  Bombay. 
Bonira,  Lahura,  .  Panj. 
Luar, „ 

A  small  stiff-looking  tree  occurring  in  the  arid 
tracts  from  Dehli  westward  through  Hurriana  and 
the  Central  Panjab  to  the  Salt  Range  and  Trans- 
Indus,  where  it  grows  up  to  3500  or  8000  feet. 
Also  in  the  Siwalik,  and  on  the  Beas  below 
Kaugra.  This  has  perhaps  the  handsomest 
flower  of  any  indigenous  Panjab  tree,  and  its 
gorgeous  orange-blossoms  make  quite  a  show  in 
some  parts  in  the  west  of  the  province.  Trees  of 
four  and  five  feet  are  not  uncommon;  but  at 
Sirsa,  near  the  Sutlej,  are  seen  trees  up  to  7  or  8 
feet  girth  and  40  feet  high.  The  leaves  vary 
greatly  in  size.  The  folia^  is  browsed  by  cattle. 
The  wood  is  hard,  dose-grained,  and  strong,  but 
is  rarely  large  or  abundant:  used  for  making 
charpoys,  spinning-wheels,  and  ploughs  in  the  Salt 
Bange. — ifort  Garden,  p.  6 ;  M.  E.  J.  R. ;  Eng. 
Cyc. ;  Riddell;  Powelly  Handbook;  Stewart. 

TECTONA  GRANDIS.    Linn. 

Sag^  ....  Hahr. 
Jati,  •  .  .  I  Malay. 
Tekka,  Malial,  SnroH. 
TekmsTam,  .    .    .   Tam. 


Teka,  Teku  ohettv,    Tkl. 
Peddateku,  ...       „ 


Segun,  ....  BXNO. 
Ky-won,    .    .     .     BuRM. 

Jaadi, Can. 

Teak  tree,  .  .  .  Bno. 
Sagwan,  .  .  .  Hind. 
Shalduna  .  of  Jubbolfur. 

The  places  of  growth  and  the  character  of  the 
timber  of  this  tree  are  noticed  under  Teak.  The 
teak  tree  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  the  trunk  grows 
erect,  to  a  vast  height,  with  copious  spreading 
branches.  In  35  years  the  teak  attains  the  axe 
of  two  feet  diameter,  and  is  considered  service- 
able timber,  but  it  requires  80  years  to  arrive  at 
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TEE, 


TeSRA^TH. 


matfttity.    A  forest  patch  of  teak,  when  in  full 
Uoom,  baa  mudi  the  appearaooe  of  a  field  of  ripe 
com  when  Tiewed  from  a  diflkanoe,  with  a  few 
spots  of  green  interspersed;  by  this  appearance 
tine  native  hill  people  mscoTer  the  trees  of  teak,  and 
at  one  season  out  around  their  roots  to  prevent 
tiie  sap  from   ascending  the  next  yean     The 
persons  who  work  tiie  forests  of  teak  on  the  sides 
of  the  hills  are  thus  able  at  a  distance  to  dis- 
tinguish the  trees  from  the  others.    Mr.  GonoUy, 
about  the  year  1848,  commenced  planting  teak 
seeds  in  Malabar,  and  since  then  aaditional  land 
has  been  occupied  by  teak  plantations.    As  the 
best  method  of  rearing  young  trees,  take  a  layer 
of  fresh  stable  manure,  three  inches  to  be  fint 
strewed  over  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  then  four 
inches  of  deci^ng  leaf-mould,  then  one  inch  of 
wood-aabes,  and  over  this  about  six  inches  of  a 
light  sandy  soil.    The  fine  silt  from  the  bed  of  a 
tank  is  the  best    The  seeds  of  some  trees,  like 
the  tamarind  and  nim,  sprout  most  readily  when 
put  in  very  thickly  in  handfuls  at  two  inches  from 
the  smiboe.    Some  trees  come  up  in  three  or  four 
days,  others  in  ten  or  twelve,  while  a  few  appear 
to  have  a  particular  month  for  coming  up,  and 
they  remain  in  the  ground  without  germinating 
till  a  particular  season.    This  has  been  remarked 
with  uie  Adansonia  and  teak.    It  may  occur  with 
other  trees.    A  good  mode  of  rearing  the  teak 
tree  is  to  steep  we  nuts  in  water  for  36  hours, 
then  sow  them  in  holes  four  inches  iq>art  and  half 
an  inch  under  the  surface,  covering  the  beds  with 
fltraw  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  gently 
watering  them  every  evening.    The  seeds  sprout 
in  from  four  to  eight  wedks.    Teak  does  not 
frequently  spring  up  under  shade.      The  pre- 
vaJenoe  of  other  trees,  therefore,  over  teak  is  a 
great  hindrance  to  the  growing  up  of  seedlings 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  replace  those  .trees  that 
have  been  removed.    Young  teak  is  not  iniured 
by  elq[)hant6.    It  belongs  to  a  family  of  plants, 
YerbenacesB,  that  affords  no  fodder  for  animals ; 
and  Dr.  Falconer  satisfied  himself,  in  passing  re- 
peatedly through  forests  infested  with  wild  ele- 
phants, that  they  do  not  cause  the  slightest  injury 
to  young  teak. 
Tectona  Hamiltonia,    Wall.,  Ta-hut,  Ta-nap, 

BUKM. 

This  species  of  teak  grows  on  the  banks  of  the 
Irawadi,  at  Segaen,  Prome,  Ava,  and  at  the  foot  of 
Taong-Dong,  and,  from  native  descriptions,  Dr. 
Mason  imagines  it  is  found  in  the  province  of  Yay. 
It  flowers  in  Maroh ;  its  wood  is  inferior  to  tiiat  of 
T.  grandis. — Drs.  JRoxhurgh,  Wight^  Falcomr, 
Mason,  APClelLy  Gibson,  Ckghom,  Stewart^  and 
Brandts;  Mr.  Rohde;  Mr.  Earl ;  Mr.  (yRiUy. 

TK£*  Bunc.  Properly  h*tee,  the  umbrella 
which  crowns  the  top  of  a  Burman  praw  or  pagoda, 
without  which  it  is  not  considered  to  be  sanctified. 
In  restoring  that  of  the  Shooay-dagon  at  Ban- 
{^n,  which  had  been  destroyed  bv  an  earthquake 
m  1769.  the  king  of  Ava  attended  with  an  army 
of  50,000  men.— Cofe.  Myth.  Hind.  p.  897. 
-  TEEA,  a  Bomean  weight,  the  sixth  part  of 
the  mace ;  about  6|  fsaBam.*^Smmondi^  Diet. 

TEBBA.  Hon>.  Sand  ridges  in  the  dewrt  of 
India.- 

I^EJ A  or  Zeearat  Hind.  In  Mnhammadanism, 
»  visitinff  of  the  gwve;  also  visiting  the  HSiam  or 
standaroii. 

TEB-KA-LOUNa  or  Tha-ka-dat-ghee.   Burm. 


A  timber  tree  of  mailmnm  girth  3  cnbita,  mazir 
mum  length  22^  feek  Abundant  at  M«gui  «4 
Tavoy.  When  seasoned,  it  floats  in  watei:  It  % 
a  durs^le,  tough  wood,  used  for  bedsieada,  honai^ 
building*  and  hdves  or  hammer  handles. — Ciyitais 
Dance^  5 

TEELUE,  Tika,  or  Akshata,  Hind.  A.  maA 
placed  by  Hindus  in  the  e^itre  -of  tke  loFshead^ 
if  a  grain  or  two  of  rice  be  fi^ed  on  i^it  betokaqp 
that  the  person  has  performed  his  devotioa^ 
Telak-Matti,  Himd.,  a  irrey  slate  in  Guttaci,| 
also  from  NeUgheny  in  Orissa,  uaed  bj  Hinda 
for  making  the  sect  marks  on  their  bodiea. 

TEEN.  Tam.  Obsolete.  Grief ,  aorrofw,  dlrtn^ 
same  as  old  English.    Spencer  sings — 

'  Of  Qod's  high  praise,  and  of  his  sweet  lore's  tees.* 

TEEN.  Hind.  Literally  earth,  dost,  or  dsj. 
Adam,  according  to  Muhammadan  belief,  m 
created  from  it 

TEEN-OHAOU.    Chin.    The  ChinoeempiR 

Teen-chuh,  the  Chinese  name  for  India  at  Ik 
time  of  Christ 

Teen-ohoo-keaou,  Chin.,  the  religion  of  tk 
lord  of  heaven,  the  term  used  in  China  to  dei^ 
nate  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

Teen-chu-Bxe,  a  famous  Buddhist  moautaBtf 
at  Hankow  in  Uhina. 

Teen-how,  literally  queen  of  heaven,  the  goA- 
defls  of  the  sea,  called  also  Ma-tsoo-po.  Erej 
ship  is  furnished  with  this  idol. 

Teen-sin,  China  lunch,  literally  si^porting  tk 
heart.    See  Tien. 

TEEN-TSING-FOO  or  Tien-taing,  a  Chin* 
city  of  great  trade,  particularly  in  salt,  st  tk 

i 'unction  of  the  Eu-ho  or  Yun-uang-ho  with  ^ 
'ei-ho. 

TEEN  YARI.  Hind.  A  name  of  the  Sl»k 
sect  of  Muhammadans,  applied  to  ibem  by  ^ 
Sunni  Muhammadans,  because  the  Shiah  njitf 
the  khalif  Abubakr  as  the  first  gneeessor  if 
Mahomed,  and  claim  the  rule  to  hare  bSitm  k 
Ali. 

TEER,  properly  Tevan,  ishmdeis,  also  writia 
Tiyar,  a  race  in  Travancore,  certainly  immigoei 
from  Ceylon.     They  occupy  also  Malabar,  sad 
are  engi^;ed  in  cultivation.    Their  women  \sbk 
forms  of  great  symmetry,  with  a  dear  light-hnn 
complexion,  uniform  and  brilliant.     The  chant 
women  of  their  class  wear  no  oovoring  on  tk 
upper  parts  of  their  bodies.    Their  name  ia  sb 
written  lyuver  or  Javer;  they  ere  the  ifiiif' 
drawers  of  Malabar,  are  a  anvile  daat  who  ioiBf 
the  rule  of  descent  a  matrioe,  and  are  pofyaadnA 
On  the  Malabar  coast  they  form  a  great  pait  <f 
the  people;  they  are  a  fair,  goodJooloBg  noe, 
and  untu  recentlgr  were  treated  aeoat-eaataa,  aai 
compelled  to  move  from  the  road  when  a  Nair  ap- 
proached. The  Teer,  educated  vi  the  Govenuasst 
schools,  obtain  service,  are  aequiring  Uundt  ee^ 
are  very  well  to  do.     They  axe  teirer  aixi  tstm 
refined  loddng  thaiL  the  Nair.    Both  the  Makkvo 
and  Ceylon  are  named  as  their  eiigiBal  eoniifeij. 
— CaldwdL    See  Kmnmaler. 

TEERAT'H.  Hind.  Any  holy  piece  of  pil- 
grimage visited  bv*  Hindus  or  Jains. .  j^nnm^i/t 
the  most  celebrated  are  the  Grangeestt  Jfai  Jim ; 
the  torwn  of  Benares, Mount  AbR,.Baadei|Ma  is 
theDekfaan^Trqrat^in  the  Carartiie,  CiJ^ju  i.iw«. 
and  Ramifiseram.  At  Hoiiat.Abarlh^fnBiqp  ^0^ 
of  the  twenty  •four  Jain  pontilto  are  meie.fv- 
ticulariy  reveceneed,  and  dptootiv^  cuilsd  H* 
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P«iMsb-Teerat*li ; — ^Bishnb^eya  is  the  first ;  Sunt- 
nath,  the  sixteenth ;  Nenmath,  the  tweuty^se^nd ; 
PlanwADftthy  iUxe  twenty-third;  and  MahaYira, 
Ithe  twenty-foorth.  £!adi  has  his  sacred  mount 
or  pla4W  of  pilgrimage  (teerat'h),  and  each  is 
reoognised  by  hu  symbol  or  cognisance,  viz.  the 
ball,  black  antelope,  conoh  shell,  hooded  serpent, 
and  tiger ;  and  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  find  one 
of  these  symbols  upon  the  plinth  to  ascertain  the 
partiotdar  pontiff  to  which  it  belongs.*— i^ajojr^^an, 
iL  p.  724. 

xEEREE,  a  small  territory  near  Mossoori  and 
Dehra  Docm.  Families  of  slaves  lead  to  this  day 
a  grorelling  existence,  all  around  Barahaut, 
Bamonlie,  Banaghad,  and  Danarghad,  in  the 
Teezee  raja's  territories.  These  unfortunates  are 
of  Tarious  Hindu  castes,  mostly  low,  and  have 
baea  slares  f rom  generation  to  generation.  The 
men  and  womoi  labour  in  open  fields  and  in  the 
ho«ue  alike,  and,  except  in  very  rare  instances, 
absolutely  devoid  of  lul  dotbing.  Their  hovels 
afford  no  adequate  shelter  from  the  keen  winds 
paid  biting  frosts  of  a  Himalayan  winter.  They 
obtain  a  bare  suffioienisy  of  Uie  coarsest  fare. 
All  desire  to  escape  into  British  territory,  and 
whole  vUlages  in  the  Doon  of  Dehra  are  com- 
posed of  fugitives  fortunate  enough  to  cross  the 
watershed  that  divides  Teeree  from  Mussoori. 
There  would  be  a  universal  exodus  of  slaves,  but 
for  the  vigilanee  of  their  taskmasters,  who  often 
capture  ronawap.  These  hapless  bondmen  behold 
ihe  sale  of  their  sons  and  daughters  to  buyers 
from  a  far  country,  and  their  meanings  and  regrets 
betray  the  internal  agony  that  wrings  their 
bosoms. 

TEER-GHAB,  in  Bengal,  a  temporary  structure 


mosqu^  and  other  public  buildings,  with  a 
handsome  aqucidi^ct,.  much  of  its  ancient^  regal 
splendour  hiM  departed.  It  still,  however,  pos- 
sesses an  academy  ^here  the  youth  of  Yemen 
and  Tehama  receive  a  liberal  education,  according 
to  modem  Arabian  ideas,  and  is  besides  one  of 
the  chief  meeting-places  where  the  merchants  of 
Egnpt,  Arabia,  and  Persia  assemble. 

TEH-CHAU.  All  the  Banner  garrisons  of  China, 
save  itoM  of  Fu-ohu,  Canton,  JUang-chau, 
Ninghia,  Chwang-liang,  Tai-yuen,  Teh-chau,  and 
the  nine  ioner  garrisons  of  the  metropolitan 
cordon,  send  up  a  small  number  of  officers  and 
men  to  Pekin  to  be  there  .taught  their  duties 
in  the  hunting  suite  of  the  emperor,  should  he 
repair  to  the  preserves  of  Muh-lan,  at  Jeh-ho 
(Zhehol).  These  are  in  the  keeping  of  a  tsung- 
kwin  (3a),  two  yih-ohing  (4a),  eight  fong-yu  ($a), 
and  eight  hiauki  kiau  or  subalterns,  all  under  the 
orders  of  the  tutung  of  Jeh-ho. 

TEHERAN  is  known  from  repeated  obser- 
vations to  be  3600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  in  lat  3b°  37'  N.,  and  long.  bO"*  52'  £.  The 
plain  on  which  it  stands  consists  of  the  debris  of 
limestone  and  trap-rocks.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  deep  ditch,  towers,  and  a  mud  wfdl,  embracing 
a  circuit  of  eight  thousand  ytuxis,  with  four  gates ; 
that  to  the  south  leading  to  Isfahan,  that  to  the 
north-west  to  Tabreez ;  the  other  two  look  towards 
the  hilk  in  the  corresponding  directions.  Outside 
the  walls  there  are  suburbs  of  oonsiderable  extent, 
several  large  caravansaries,  and  many  enclosed 
gardens.  Inside,  the  principal  object  is  the  Ark, 
or  Royal  Palace,  which  occupies  a  large  space  of 
ground  adjoining  the  northern  widl,  and  is  com- 
pletely cut  off  horn  the  rest  of  the  town  hj  its 


for  lodging  a  Hindu  girl  on  the  first  occurrence  ,  own  circle  of  bulwarks.    At  all  its  issues  sentmels 
of  tbe  menses.     It  may  be  outside  the  house,  {  keep  guard,  and  at  night  no  one  can  traverse  the 
or  in  a  comer  of  a  room,  endoeed  on  all  sides  .  streets  which  skirt  it  without  the  password.        * 
by  split  bamboos,  about  a  yard  long,  fastened  by  { -    Teheran  is  a  mud-built  city  of  100,000  inhabit- 
ihread.    This  prevails  throughout  India.  ants.    It  was  made  the  capital  by  the  founder 

TEESE  OIL  of  Calcutta  is  the  boiled  linseed  I  of  the  Kajar  dynasty  in  1786.    It  stands  on  a  vast 
oil.  {  plain.    Looking  to  the  west  and  south,  oidy  the 

TEESTA,  a  tributary  to  the  Brahmaputra.    It    famt  outline  of  distant  hills  are  visible.    Lookhig 


rises  in  about  lat  27°  59'  N.,  and  long.  88°  50'  E., 
and  runs  8.S.E.  into  the  Brahmaputra  after  a 
course  of  838  miles.  It  receives  the  Laohoong, 
28  miles;  Runffbo,  22  nules;  Ranjit,  23  miles. 
It  is  navigable  for  craft  of  6  (^  7  tons  as  far  up 


as  Poharpur,  15  miles  beyond  the  divergence  of    the  sky. 


northwards,  the  Elburz  mountains  are  seen  rising 
from  advanced  spurs  some  three  or  four  mUes  off, 
their  loftiest  peak,  Demavend,  its  base  hidden  by 
intermediate  ranges,  and  distant  about  50  miles, 
towers  high  over  all,  20,000  feet  and  more,  into 


the  Attree. 

TEETH  of  animals,  and  teeth  and  tusks  of 
elephants,  form  articles  of  commerce.  The 
ffrinders  or  teeth  proper  are  used  for  .knife- 
huidles  and  other  purposes.  The  teeth  of  maiqr 
carnivorous  animals  are  used  for  necklaces  and 
ornaments.  Knocking  out  of  the  front  teeth  is 
a  Negro  Gust(»n,  ai:^  a  custom  of  Australia. 
Teeth  are  filed  to  a  point  in  Brasil,  and  in  Western 
Africa  by  the  Otaado, Apono,  Tshogo,  and  Ashango 
tribes. — StmmimdB^  Diet 

TEHAMA,  a  political  division  of  Yemen,  in 
Arabia,  extending  along  the  whole  sea-coast  of 
that  provinoe  washed  by  the  Bed  Sea,  with  a 
varying  breadth  of  from  twenly  to  eight  miles. 
Teliama  is  now  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  its 
TffTT^ffllpa!  eities  are  HodaicUu  Lohea,  Moxha,  and 
Jmn  on  the  ssAHsoast,  with  Zebid  and  Bait-el- 
Fakih  in  the  interior.    Zebid  town  lies  near  one 


The  Elburz  mountains  at  this  part  have  an 
older  and  more  romantic  celebrity  attached  to 
them  than  the  gloomy  fame  they  derive  from 
Hasan  Sahib  and  his  sanguinarv  followers.  The 
ancient  Hyrcania,  a  country  of  warriors  who  are 
reported  to  have  carried  a  charmed  life,  lying 
immediately  north  of  these  hills,  their  passes 
became  the  scenes  of  more  than  mortal  combats 
between  the  simply  brave  heroes  of  Persia  and 
these  magician  (mieftains.  Thev  are  also  noted 
for  having  been  the  place  of  rernge  of  the  illus- 
trious prince  ZaL 

In  summer  the  thermometer  ranges  in  the 
shade  between  95*^  bv  day  and  86^  in  the  night, 
and  the  people  then  live  in  the  cellais,  and  &Bp 
on  the  house-tops,  while  the  court  retires. to  the 
shah's  summer  palace  on  the  slope  of  EU)nrs,sdr 
to  the  tents  under  which  the  descendant  ol  the 
Turkomans  loves  still  to  dwell. — Porter^$>  Tr3¥di, 


of  the  most  beautiful  wd  weU-origated  valleys    i.  p.  809 :  QuarUrhi  R^view^  No.  269. 
|n  the  conat^..    Though  still  possessing  many       TEH-FUNG-SHAH.     Chin.     A    substance 
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brought  from  Ho-hien  in  Kwang-si,  used  along 
with  borax  as  a  vuhieraTy. — Smith. 

TEHR,  the  Himalayan  wild  goat,  Hemitragna 
Jemlaicus,  Jerdon,  pronounced  Tare,  also  Tahir. 
It  18  the  Jharal  of  Nepal.  H.  hylocriua  ia  the 
Neilgherry  wild  goat,  the  ibex  of  Neilgherry 
sportsmen.  Capra  ibex  is  of  Europe;  C. 
C^iucasica,  the  Cfaucasian  ibex ;  C.  walie  and  C. 
Nubiana  are  of  N.  Africa. 

TEIMENI,  a  tribe  of  the  Aimak  who  dwell  in 
the  Jo]ga4-Herat,  from  Kerrukh  to  Sabzwar; 
the  few  who  have  extended  to  Farrah  being  styled 
by  the  Afghans,  Parsiyan.  Each  member  of  the 
Char  Aimak  knows  no  greater  enemy  than  the 
Afghan,  and  all  attempts  to  form  Afghan  colonies 
amongst  them  have  failed.  The  Teimeni  are  of 
a  wild,  warlike  nature,  though  agricultural. 

TEINOSTACHYUM  ATTENUATUM.  Munro. 
'  A  hardy  bamboo  of  Ceylon,  growing  on  the 
mountains  at  elevations  of  4000  to  6000  feet. 
It  attains  a  height  of  25  feet  T.  Wightii, 
MunrOf  is  a  common  plant  on  the  western  moun- 
tains of  the  Peninsula  up  to  3000  to  4000  feet.~ 
Baron  F,  Von  Mueller ;  Beddome, 

TEJA-CARNA,  son  of  Icshwaku,  last  king  of 
the  Suryapala  dynasty. — As,  Res,  ix.  pp.  154,  183. 

TEJBAL.  HiKD.  The  seeds  and  capsules  of 
the  Xanthoxylon  hostile ;  the^  are  employed  by 
the  natives  of  Northern  India  as  a  remedy  for 
the  tooUiache,  and  also  for  intoxicating  fish. 
They  have  a  wann,  spicy,  pepper-like  pungency, 
a  property  which  is  participated  in  by  the  bark 
and  other  parts  of  the  tree.  The  term  is,  how- 
ever, applied  to  the  capsules  and  seeds  of  several 
species  of  Xanthoxylon  and  to  other  drugs.^ 
Faulkner;  Ben,  Phar, 

TEJPAT,  aromatic  leaves  of  Oinnamomum 
albiflorum  or  of  C.  tamala,  also  called  in  Hindi 
Tamala  patra.  Teipata  is  also  applied  to  leaves 
of  laurus  or  G.  Malabathrum,  the  folia  Mala- 
bathii  of  the  ancients,  and  in  Bengal  it  is  given 
to  the  leaves  of  G.  nitidum,  Nees.  Their  odour 
resembles  that  of  cloves :  the  flavour  is  aromatic 
and  hot.  Tejpat-ka-Phul,  Hind.,  cassia  buds. — 
Simmonds'  Diet. ;  Ben,  Phar.    See  lialabatbrum. 

TEJUREH  or  Tajurra,  the  seaport  of  the 
Danakeli,  is  governed  by  the  chief  of  the  Dana- 
keli  tribe,  who  assumes  the  title  of  sultan.  It 
is  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  and  contains  about 
100  huts,  with  about  500  inhabitants. 

TEL.  Hind.  Any  oil.  Tel-i-gandfaak,  petro- 
leum. Tel-Multani,  oil  scented  with  orauge 
flowers.  Tel-Siya,  lit.  black  or  coarse  oil,  rape- 
seed  oil.    Karwa  tel,  oil  of  azadirachta  seed. 

TELA.  Hind.  A  blight  on  sugar-cane,  like 
a  dark  powder. 

TELAGA.  Tel.  A  species  of  Gardenia,  of 
the  Godavery  forests  and  Dekhan;  has  a  very 
hard  wood,  woidd  be  very  good  for  turning. — 
Captain  Beddome. 

TELAQA-BODAS,  the  Guevo  Upas  or  Valley 
of  Poison,  at  the  side  of  the  volcano  Papanda- 
yang  in  Java,  is  500  feet  below  the  run  of  the 
old  crater,  which  is  now  the  Telaga-bodas  or 
White  Lake.  It  is  a  small  bare  place  with  many 
crevices,  from  which  carbonic  acid  is  poured, 
and  many  dead  animals-^dogs,  cats,  squirrels, 
rhinoceros,  tigers,  birds,  and  snakes — are  seen  in 
it. — Bikmore,p.  53. 

TELEGRAPH  PLANT  of  India,  Desmodium 
gyrans,  remarkable  for  the  spontaneous  jerking 


of  the  Literal  leaflets,  which  are  alternately 
usd  denrcssed 

TELEGRAPHS.    At  the  dose  of  the  year  1880 
there  were  in  the  United  States  170403  miles  of 
line,  and  during  that  year  83,155,991  meBsages 
were  sent    The  miles  of  wire  were  about  800,00(X 
This  does  not  include  the  lines  used  exdnnviely 
for  railroad  business.    The  oth&t  countries  hsviiig 
the  greatest  length  of  lines  are  aa    follow:— 
Russia,  56,170  miles ;  Germany,  41,431 ;  FTance, 
86,970  ;    Austro  -  Hungary,    30,403  ;    Australia^ 
26,842;   Great  Britain,   28,156;   British   India, 
20,681 ;  Turkey,  17,085 ;  and  Italy,  15,864.    Os 
the  17th  May  1854    the  first   message    puKd 
between  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  Tdegraphic  wim 
were  successfully  laid  between  Suez  and  Adn 
on  the  28th  May  1859.    The  Red  Sea  Tel^;n|ifa 
was  opened  on  the  1st  October  1859.     Tbe  t^ 
graph  system  in  Japan,  which  dates  frooi  1871, 
comprised    at   the   begiuning    of     1882,    993S 
miles  of  line,  with  9845  mUes  of    wire.     7k 
Japanese  language  having  no  regular  alphabet. 
it  became  necessary  for  telegrapUc  parposes  ^ 
form  a  combination  of  Morse  characters  to  npn- 
sent  the  sounds  of  the  syllabary  known  as  tk 
Katakana.    This  was  effected  by  using  the  letlei 
of  the  international  code,  supplemented  by  othen 
formed  of  five  dots  and  dashes  (figures  exoepted]^ 
to  produce  a  total  of  47  signs. 

TELL  Hind.  In  India,  a  term  applied  to 
oilmen  shopkeepers,  who  make  and  sell  oik,—! 
humble  avocation.  Kahan  raja  Kiahn,  kshu 
Ganga  teli.  Behold  the  distance  between  n^ 
Kishn  and  Ganga  the  oilman.  They  were  Ofo 
three  millions  in  1881.  They  occupy  a  reapedsble 
position  among  the  lower  castes ;  nevertheleB. 
the  higher  castes  will  not  permit  them  to  toad 
their  food.  Most  of  tliem  manufactore  oil  m 
well  as  sell  it.  In  Benares  they  have  a  oonaidflnUe 
number  of  subdivisions,  which  for  the  most  psit 
do  not  intermarry  or  eat  together. — Skerriug. 

TELINGA,  the  name  of  a  pe<^1e  and  tk^ 
language  dwelling  in  the  Peninsula.  The  ten 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  tk 
Sansknt  words  Tri-lingam,  the  coantiy  of  tk 
three  lingams.  The  countiy  is  known  as  Teiis- 
gaua,  and  extends  from  Pulicat  on  the  north  d 
Madras,  as  far  to  the  north  as  Ganjam,  and 
westwards  to  Triputty,  Bellary,  Kumool,  Beds, 
and  Gbanda,  throughout  the  regions  when 
Telugu  is  spoken ;  by  Europeans  the  Teling  ait 
styled  Gentoo.    See  Telugu. 

TELINGA  POTATO.  Eng.  Amorphophalki 
campanulatus,  esteemed  a  very  wholesome  food 
The  large  dark-coloured  flowers  have  a  veiT 
curious  appearance. — M,  E,  J.  R, 

TELII^I,  Indian  blistering  fly,  species  of 
Meloe  or  Mylabris  cichorei.  The  win^-coven 
are  marked  with  large  spots  of  light  •brows 
alternating  with  deep-blue.  Another  bliatpring 
fly  is  smaU,  steel-blue,  Gantharis  violacea. — BeB. 
Pilar, 

TELIj.  Arab.  A  mound,  generally  rains  of 
some  ancient  city,  as  the  mound  or  tamolos  of 
Kala  Jerablus^  tiie  ancient  Garchemish,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  rising  in  plaoes  100 
feet  above  the  Euphrates.  At  Babylon,  the 
Mujalibah,  the  Amran,  and  Jumguma  moodi 
mark  the  sites  of  the  palaces  and  temples  ci  the 
mother  city  of  Western  Asia  dviliBation.  Ai 
Nineveh,  tl|e  KQyunjik  and  Nabbi  ITiiiiitt 
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mark  the  sites  of  the  palaces  of  Assyria's  kings ; 
and  at  Kala  Shergat  or  Aasin,  at  Nimiud  or 
Kalah,  in  N.  Syria,  cities  of  the  Htttites,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  I^ower  Euphrates,  those  of  the 
cities  of  the  GhaldsBans. 

Tell-el-Yahudi,  the  mound  of  the  Jews,  is  20 
miles  from  Cairo,  on  the  site  of  Matarieh  or 
Heliopolis,  the  biblical  On.  It  has  long  been 
regarded  as  enclosing  the  site  of  the  temple  built 
l^  Ooias,  the  Jewish  high  priest,  who  led  the 
colony  of  his  countrymen  from  Jerusalem  to 
£g3rpt,  when  the  holy  city  and  its  temple  were 
dMecrated  hr  king  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (b.c. 
168).  The  description  of  this  temple  given  by 
Josephns  is  that  it  was  built  on  the  site  of  a 
deserted  shrine  dedicated  to  the  Egyptian  goddess 
Basht,  statues  of  which  divinity  lukd  accordingly 
been  found  at  TelUel-Yahudi,  and  that  it  was 
finally  closed  by  Paulinus,  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  Excavations  were  made  in  the 
mound  in  1870,  when  it  was  found  that  it  covered 
the  site  of  a  walled  enclosure,  about  half  a  mile 
long  and  a  quarter  broad,  the  best  preserved 
portions  of  the  walls  being  15  feet  thick,  built 
in  three  thicknesses,  much  as  the  walls  of  the 
tomb  of  Osiris  at  Abydos.  In  the  enclosure 
were  found  a  subterranean  passage  descending 
under  a  part  of  the  mound  still  unexplored, 
several  broken  statues,  and  a  square  chamber, 
enclosed  by  wails  of  well-cut  limestone  blocks, 
and  paved  with  finely-polished  alabaster  slabs. 
In  this  chamber  were  four  detached  pedestals, 
two  of  which  are  in  the  Boulak  Museum.  The 
walls  have  been  burned  into  lime  ^by  the  Arabs. 
The  chief  objects  of  interest  were  the  decorations 
of  the  chamber,  which  were  of  tiles,  of  a  type 
hitherto  unknown  before  medieval  times.  Many 
of  these  tiles  were  brought  to  the  Britbh  Museum. 
The  ornamental  tiles  are  of  various  kinds ;  all  have 
patterns  upon  them;  but  some  are  simply  in 
relief,  and  glazed  with  the  ordinary  bluish-green 
glaze  so  well  known  in  the  little  Egyptian 
sepcdcbral  statuettes ;  others  are  inlaid  with 
mosaics,  others  with  brilliant  enamels.  No  such 
work  is  known  to  have  been  used  either  by  the 
Egvptians  or  Assyrians  in  decorating  their  walls, 
although  painted  bricks  were  common  enough, 
and  mosaic  and  enamelled  work  were  commonly 
used  by  both  nations  in  small  objects  of  personal 
ornament.  In  Persia,  inlaid  enamelled  tiles  have 
been  used  for  many  centuries;  but  no  antique 
specimens  are  known.  The  greater  part  of  the 
tues  from  Tell-el-Yahudi  are  purely  Egyptian  in 
defiign,  and  many  of  them  bear  a  title  of  Kameses 
HI. ;  but  some  others  (always  of  a  circular  form 
and  wiUiottt  hieroglyphics)  are  distinguished  from 
the  rest  by  having  stamped  upon  them,  on  the 
reverse  side,  the  Greek  letters  A  and  E. 

TELUGHERRI  or  Tallacheri,  a  seaport  town 
in  Malabar  district,  Madras,  lat.  ll""  44'  53''  N., 
and  long.  76°  81'  88"  E.;  pop.  (1871),  20,479, 
including  12,608  Hindus  and  7080  Muhammadaus. 
It  is  412  miles  from  Madras,  and  9i  miles  S.E. 
of  Cannanore.  Its  harbour  has  a  natural  break- 
-water  formed  by  a  reef  of  rocks  472  yards  long, 
and  a  second  parallel  reef  at  a  distance  of  614 
yards.  Inside  there  is  sufficient  depth  of  water 
for  a  ship  of  600  or  700  tons.  The  people  are 
Ifoplafa  Muhammaduis,  Tiyar,  Nair,  and  Mukwa. 

TELMESSUS  SERRATUS,  a  rare  crab  of  the 
Gulf  of  Peh-chi-li. — Adams,    .  . 


TELU6U  is  the  language  of  Telingana,  and 
the  17,000,358  people  speaking  it  are  partly 
subject  to  the  British  power,  and  partly  to  the 
Hyderabad  State.  The  boundary  line  of  this 
language  may  be  roughly  drawn  from  immediately 
north  of  Madras,  where  it  meets  the  Tamil,  by 
Kirkambari  and  Guddapah  to  Bellary,  where  it 
meets  the  Ganarese,  skirting  which  it  runs  to 
the  west  of  Beder  to  Dangapura  and  Murkunda ; 
then,  turning  north  and  eastward  and  having 
Gondwana  as  its  northern  boundary,  it  rejoins 
the  line  near  Vizagapatam,  and  at  Ghicacole  it 
begius  to  meet  Uriya.  The  most  westerly  spot 
at  which  it  is  spoken  is  the  small  town  of  Mur- 
kunda, about  30  miles  west  of  Beder,  and  it 
reaches  this  by  a  wavy  line  running  westerly 
from  Sedashepet  (Satyassi)  on  through  Sungnam 
and  Beder  and  Dungapura  to  Mnrghpetta  or 
Murkunda ;  the  villages  in  the  whole  of  the  line 
from  Sedashepet  to  Murkunda,  speak  Telugii, 
Ganarese,  and  Mahrati,  and  are  called  Si  b'haslia 
basti,  three -tongue  towns.  In  ancient  times, 
Telugu  seems  to  have  been  spoken  as  far  north 
as  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  This  appears  both 
from  the  geographical  limits  which  the  Greeks 
have  assigned  to  the  territory  of  the  Andhra 
race,  or  Northern  Telugu  people,  and  from  many 
of  the  names  and  places  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
up  to  that  delta  being  found  to  be  Telugu.  Even 
now  the  Teline  are  tolerably  pure  tdong  the 
southern  bounc&ry  of  Bustar,  but  Gond  tribes 
are  dwelling  amongst  them.  Telugu  is  also 
called  Telegu«  Telinga,  and  Telunga,  and  its 
meaning  is  doubtful.  It  is  the  Andhra  of 
Sanskrit  writers,  a  name  mentioned  by  the  Greek 
geographers  as  that  of  a  nation  dwelling  on  or 
near  the  Ganges.  It  is  the  same  language  which, 
until  lately,  Europeans  termed  the  Gentoo,  from 
a  Portuguese  woid  signifying  heathen  or  gentile. 
In  respect  to  antiqui^  of  culture  and  ^bssarial 
copiousness,  it  ranks  next  to  the  Tamil  in  the 
list  of  Dravidian  idioms,  but  it  surpasses  all  of 
them  in  euphonic  sweetness.     See  Telinga. 

The  Telugu  people  are  a  taller  and  a  fairer 
race  than  the  Tamilar,  many  of  the  more  northern 
of  them  being  equal  in  stature  to  the  Aryan 
Hindu  of  the  north.  They  are  more  Brahmanical 
than  the  Tamilian  races,  and  are  as  bold  and 
energetic  as  the  latter,  though  less  restless. 

The  Telugu  people  are  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  Dravidian  race,  although  the  Tamil 
surpass  them  in  restlessness  and  enterprise,  and 
in  that  self-reliance  which  supports  them  in  their 
emigrations.  Including  the  Naik  or  Naidu 
(Nayaka),  Reddi,  and  other  Telugu  tribes  settled 
in  the  Tamil  country,  who  are  chieflv  the  descend- 
ants of  those  soldiers  of  fortune  by  whom  the 
Pandiya  and  Ghola  kingdoms  were  subverted, 
and  who  number  not  less  than  a  million  of  souls, 
and  including  also  the  Telugu  settlers  in  Mysore, 
and  the  Telucu  inhabitants  of  the  Nizam*s  tern* 
tory  and  other  native  states,  the  people  who 
spew  the  Telugu  language  are  ascertained 
(1881)  to  amount  to  seven^n  millions.  Tamil 
and  Telugu  roots  are  in  the  great  majority  the 
same,  but  peculiarities  in  inflection  and  dialectic 
changes  have  so  modified  the  modem  tongues, 
that  they  differ  from  each  other  as  mu^  as 
Portuguese  from  Spanish^  Irish  from  Welsh, 
Hebrew  from  Aramaic,  and  Hindi  from  Bengali. 

The  Teling  race  are  good  farmers,  carefully 
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feipfiiig  the  lainlall  in  artificial  pon^  or  lakes. 
Thej  have  been  good  infantry  aoidion,  but  are 
not  horaemen;  they  repeatedly  dioTe  back  the 
Golconda  and  Beder  annies.  A  considexable 
portion  of  the  force  with  which  Jjord  Gliye 
fought  the  battle  of  Plaasey  waa  composed  ol 
Telmgs,  and,  until  late  years,  periiaps  eren  now, 
Teling  was  the  term  nven  in  Northern  India  to 
the  itregcdar  foot  soldiers  employed  there.  Those 
engaged  in  civil  life  push  their  way  fearlessly 
amongst  the  other  nations  on  their  south  and 
west ;  many  of  them  are  seafaring  men,  under- 
taking loDg  voyages,  and  a  portion  of  them  in 
former  ages  conquered  and  held  large  islands 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  where,  under  the 
term  Kling,  from  the  EaUngapatam  rulers,  the 
peoples  of  India  are  still  known.  The  Telings  are 
parUy  Aryan,  partly  a  non- Aryan  people,  but 
most  of  them  follow  outwardly  the  Brahmanical 
teachings,  though  adhering  to  many  unorthodox 
rites ;  they  are  sober  and  staid,  little  impression- 
able, and  not  easily  excited.  A  body  of  them, 
known  as  Reddi,  a  yery  energetic,  enterprising 
race,  haye  held  large  municip^  rights  for  cen- 
turies. An  extensiye  eokmmtion  of  Southern 
India,  by  the  TeUng  race,  took  place  under  the 
Bijanagar  dynasty,  and  they  still  exist  there  as 
distinct  communities.  The  Reddi  migrated  from 
their  original  seats  near  Rajamundry  oyer  the 
whole  of  Southern  India,  and  eyen  into  the 
Maluurashtra  country,  where  they  an  met  with  as 
far  north-west  as  Poona,  and  are  considered  the 
most  thriving  ryots.  The  Beddi  are  large  men, 
good  cultiyators.  Many  of  those  in  the  Ouddapah 
o(41ectorate  were,  tall  a.d.  1865,  addicted  to 
daooity.  In  their  marriages,  in  the  south  of 
India,  a  young  woman  of  16  or  20  may  be  married 
to  a  boy  5  or  6  3rears  old,  but  she  lives  with  some 
other  adult  male,  peihaps  a  maternal  uncle  or 
oouan,  or  it  may  be  with  the  boy-husband^ 
father,  t.f.  her  father-in-law,  though  she  is  not 
allowed  to  form  connection  with  the  father^s 
other  relatives.  The  ofEspring  of  these  airange- 
ments  are  fathered  on  the  boy-husband.  When 
he  grows  up,  the  wife  has  become  old  or  past 
child-bearing,  and  he  adopts  the  same  course. 

The  Telugu  country  is  nearly  twice  larger 
than  the  Tamil,  but  is  less  thickly  populated. 
Considerable  colonies  of  Telugu  people  have  been 
fonned  in  the  Tamil  countzy,  who  retain  their 
own  language.  The  Telugu  country,  as  a  border- 
land, has  l^en  subject  to  the  devastation  and 
rapacious  oppression  of  conquerors  from  a  dis- 
tance, who  yet  would  not  so  nur  settle  among  its 
people  as  to  blend  and  have  common  interests 
with  them,  or  establish  well-ordered  governments 
amonff  them.  The  whole  face  of  the  countiy—- 
dotted  with  hill  forts,  destitute  of  irrigation, 
with  (till  lately)  large  tracts  of  waste  land,  bare 
of  garaens — ^bears  testimony  to  this.  The  fewness 
o£  flourishing  towns  and  of  large  temples ;  the 
presence,  in  all  the  larger  villages,  of  petty  forts, 
and  in  most  of  the  smaller  villages  of  round 
towers  commanding  the  doors  of  aO  the  houses, 
from  which,  to  fire  upon  gang  robbers ;  the  style 
in  which  the  best  houses  are  built,  everything 
being-  sacrificed  to  strength  and  security,— aU 
have  the  same  significanee.  Hie  abject  servility 
towards  courta  and  eutcherries  is  shown  by  the 
term  devaravaru,  €k>d,  with  the  honorifio  plural, 
i^pplied  to  a  superior^  while  the  genius  of  the 
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langoage.  forluda  the  use  of  anytfung  hot  tibi 
ilingnlar  for  the  deity.  The  comsioB  void  ia 
use  for  Javing  or  taking  care  of  uythingk  m 
money,  is  dapettee,hida  (Wy  after  the  Dvimuf 
Act,  consequent  on  the  1857  mutiny,  the  peofik 
of  all  classes  got  out  of  the  habit  of  OMofi^ 
aims  with  them.  £xcq>t  along  the  ooaflt»  hud^ 
any  Europeans  penetrated  into  the  Telnca  ooBst^ 
earlier  than  the  be^^nning  of  the  19ta  omtoy, 
and  only  since  its  middle  have  the  efforts  em  i 
Christian  missionaries  extended  beyond  the  lins 
of  the  town  where  they  established  themaelni 
The  Telugu  people  compared  with  the  TamliB 
physically  a  largiBr,  hanoaomer,  and  man  nha 
race,  partaking  much  of  the  Aryan  elenot 
The  tidl  forms,  drooping  (yet  broad)  ahoaUea 
and  regular  Gireaasian  fdtLtores  of  the  Bayafe  ui 
Beddi  races  in  particular,  are  in  sftnog  fd 
favourable  contrast  to  the  general  make  d  ik 
Tamil  people.  They  an  of  a  free,  indepeadat 
spirit, — ^not  so  tracteble  or  plastic  as  the  W 
people.  Under  the  ta^ibexy  and  oijppKmmi 
former  rulers,  they  emigrated,  or  ia  thsr  m 
became  robbers ;  slaveiy  is  unknown  anosgika 
Though  they  are  very  jealous  for  caste  m  ivs 
th^  do  observe  it,  auo  will  make  greet  aaedfai 
for  it,  nothing  like  the  extreme  homage  pudiv 
the  southern  out-castes  to  the  superior  cBileiii 
either  demanded  or  yielded  in  the  TelngaoMBti^ 
Not  like  the  TamU  people,  only  tdl  the  Mfi 
thing,  and  they'll  do  it  quietly ;  say  a  wositoi 
Tamil,  and  the  Tamilar  answer  you.  Serrilitfi 
confined  to  the  Brahmans  and  fauhamiMtotf' 
courts  and  outoherrieB,-<-r^gions  where  the  mat 
diato  presence  of  the  former  rtders  used  to  be  E 
The  lutyat .  has  a  firm,  stolid  attitude,  sad  ft  in 
steady  stare.  The  people  avail  theniBelTei  dk 
avidity  of  their  ri^te  as  soon  as  th^  hiam 
aware  of  them.  The  abuses  that  prevafledBidB 
the  siqypQBed  sanction  of  Cro vemment  were  Mtf* 
less,  but  wherever  it  became  known  that  aa/ve^ 
them  was  unlawful,  it  aoon  paaaed  away.  TdM 
people,  with  all  their  ignorance,  are  erer  m 
to  petition  and  appeal  and  to  fight  for  their  ii#i 
to  the  last.  They  are  very  faithful  and  ■A' 
sive  to  lawful  annority.  Siroar  is  a  magie«rf 
with  them ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  what  taMi 
wTOD^  they  will  not  endure,  if  they  bdieni 
sanctu>ned  by  Government  .  Whether  it  is  tki 
the  hard  rule  of  their  former  masteis  tn^ 
them  submission,  or  whether  the  instioflto  d< 
people  emeiging  on  tlie  .whole  under  •  ^ 
Government  from  a  state  of  desperate  oppwMi 
and  anarchy  to  one  -of  prosperity  are  lUJttfvt 
peaceable,  or  whether,  again,  the  lataaimdj^ 
Nisam's  dominions  to  au  parts  of  the  Bnti^ 
Telugu  oountry  teaches  them  to  j^[aeeiate  thsr 
present  zoasters, — ^resistance  to  cmsuX  pow' 
never  in  any  caae  dreamed  of.  Tl^  wh.  sflA 
cheat,  run  away,  appeal, — anything  hntiiai^ 
Yoa  never  hear  of  a  riot  among  th^  M^ 
people,  though  they  are  spiixted  enooglL  ^ 
Tamil  sepoy  may  perhans.be  the  more  anirt  jp 
active ;  but  for  good  behaviour,  solid  ateidmis 
in  tiie  ranks,  and  discipline,,  the  Tebgu  Mi 
carries  the  palm..  . .  ^^ 

The  Telngn  peopte  not  oiyyare  a  oonqMBV 
race,  but  in  times  of  oppression  andiaminft^  g^* 
other  Hindus  remain  to  dieiiLoiowds^  so  vtf^ 


emigrate 


th^aM 


abihty  among  the  classes  to  whiehtosy^^^  ^ 
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H»e  pioportkw  of  Teluga  BnihiiiaoBy  mmotum^ 
ood  lMUHueB$e&  ui  Mudna,  hold  yeiy  imt  poaitioiw 
Q  their  reapeotiTe  rnoia,  A  good  q>xiiikliiif 
d  Beddi  »i  0  bo  found  as  far  .sooth  as  Tiime* 
reily.  The  nmnerotis  body  called  in  Uie  Tamil 
Konntry  Badagar  or  YaduYari  north  -  men^  are 
relugUv  aad  beknie  to  the  kapu  or  rayai,  or 
ignMltnral  olaas.  All  the  beai^ni  and  Waddam 
n  tho.flOQth^areof  Tdttgn  oiigin.  The  flow  of 
Mnigralion  gradually  esased  with  the  retoming 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  rapid  improTe* 
ment  of  the  Telugu  people  under  what  litile 
European  influence  ther  hare  oijoyed,  is  a  fair 
index  to  their  capabilfties.  Their  towns  are 
beginning  to  be  something  worthy  of  the  nsme. 
hLon&y  and  the  marks  of  it  are  rapidly  cm  Uw 
iaorease.  In  the  Bajamundry  district  and  other 
parts,  the  people  haiFs  thrown  themsehres  into 
the  indigo  and  cotton  trade ;  and  by  traffic,  under 
inwnensft  disadrantages,  they  make  l^e  western 
as  well  as  the  eastern  coast  their  own. — Bev.  Dr. 
CaldwelL 

TEMfilLI.  81MOH.  A  Variety  of  cocoanut  in 
Ceylon,  called  king  cocoanut,  of  a  bright  orange 
eolour,  and  somewhat  oyal  shaped — SimmotM 
DUU 

'  TEMBOW,  or  black-heart  wood,  c^ws  in  the 
Malabar  forests  to  about  18  inches  in  diameter, 
and  from  25  to  85  feet  in  height.  It  is  a  useful 
wood  for  general  purposes  in  house-bmlding,  for 
isative  yem^  and  implements  of  agriculture. — 
Sdye,  M.  and  C. 

TEMMINCK,  G.  J.,  author  of  Coup  d'CEfl 
general  sur  les  Fosmsbiods  Neerlandaises  dans 
I'Inde  Archipelagique,  Leide  1846. 

TEMPLE,  from  the  Latin  templnm,  is  the 
term  by  whidi  Europeans  designate  the  places  of 
worship  of  the  Hindus,  the  Buddhists,  the  Jains, 
the  Japanese,  and  the  Chinese.  That  of  the  Hindu 
is  known  also  as  the  pagoda,  aword  the  source  of 
which  haa  not  been  traced ;  but  the  Burmese  call 
it  prau,  the  Siamese  wat,  tbe  Tamil  people  call  it 
koil,  the  Telugu  people  call  it  ffudi:  by  the 
Persian  Muhammaaaus  it  is  styled  a  But-Kada 
(But-Khana)  or  idol-house,  and  the  Indian  Muham- 
jfkf^xw.  call  it  dewal,  from  Deo,  god,  and  Alaya, 
a  habitation.    The  better  known  tonples  of  the 
Hindus  in  the  south  of  India  are  those  of  Dwacka, 
Bewal  or  Somnatb,  Jejuri,  Fandarpur,  Triputty, 
jijrirangam,  Madura,  l^njore,  Conjeyeram,  Ram- 
nad,  and  Jaganath.    Conjeyeram  is  remarkable 
inr  possessing  both   a   baiya    and   Vaishuava 
ehrine.    Ordinuily,  the  Hindu  temples  of  the 
•ouih  of  India  consist  of  the  gurbah-graham  or 
•hrine  in  which  the  yigrafaam  or  idol  is  kept.    It 
is  a  square  pedestal  with  one  or  more  cupolas, 
euid,  where  the  cupolas  are  repeated,  each  is  Bup*> 
ported,  one  aboye  another,  by  two  bearers  (dhan) 
at  each  of  the  four  cotnen.    There  is  a  waUed  en* 
closure,  at  each  corner  of  which,  if  a  Saiya  temple, 
isa  figure  of  Siya'syahau,  the  bull  Nandi;  andif  a 
Yaialuttra  temple,  is  a  figure  of  Qamda,  the  eagle 
vahanof  Tishnu.    In  front  is  the  portico  or  arched 
oelosnaded  yestibule.    In  all  the  temples  in  8. 
JadUa^^sush   as   Conjeyentm,    Srirangam,  and 
olhem— ridie  pikrims  are  at  liberty  to  ^  in  and 
see  the  idol  insiae,  without  paying  anythmg  to  the 
temple  authorities.    But  at  Triputty  each  pilgrim 
who  wishes  to  haye  a  look  at  the  idol  must  pay 
one  rupee' for  each  yisit,— one  silyer  rupee,  and 
not  eixte^  annas.    Copper  coins  afs  no  legal 


tender  in  the  temple.  Again,  the  irtone  idol  here 
ii  dressed  four  times  a  day  in  different  ways ;  and 
if  julgrims  desire  to  see  this  they  should  pay  one 
rupee  for  each  yidt.  Again,  if  pilgrims  wish  to 
bum  camphor  before  the  idol,  they  will  haye  to 
pay  a  rupee  once  more.  In  Bajputana  the  most 
celebrated  temples  are  the  Ek-Linga  of  Siya  in 
Mewar;  of  Krishna  at  Nat'h-dwara;  and  the 
temples  at  Komulmer,  Nadde,  Mundore,  Aimir, 
Tamba-nagaii,  Kuraira,  Barollt,  €ranga-bheya, 
Dhumnar,  J^halra  Patun,  Morakuro,  Chitore,  and 
Nagara. 

In  Kashmir  J  the  whole  of  the  building  of  Jytesh- 
wara  or  Sankarachari  temple  is  of  stone,  which  is 
laid  throughout  in  horisontal  courses,  no  cement 
i^pearing  to  haye  been  employed.  This  boii-* 
sontsl  treatment  is  peculiar  to  most  Hindu 
buildings  in  India,  and  is  adhered  to  in  all  the 
ancient  emraples  of  Kashmir.  The -style  of  the 
Jyteshwara  temple  reproduces  itself  in  all  the 
Hindu  Kashmirian  buildings.  The  high-pitched 
pyramidal  roof,  the  one,  two,  or  more  gables  or 
pediments,  the  enclosing  wall,  and  the  diaracter 
of  the  base  mouldings,  are  features  common  toalL 

In  Bengal,  the  pedunents  and  gi^les  are  slightly 
curyed,  and  mucn  more  numerous ;  but  alike  in 
gMhinir  and  Bengal,  the  primary  form  was  ths 
square  block  surmounted  oy  a  pyramidal  roofw 
The  mode  of  elabomting  the  plan  remained  the 
same  in  both  countries,  and  consiBted  in  the 
addition  of  one  or  mora  projections  to  each  of  ths 
original  four  sides  of  the  square. 

The  yarious  orders  of  Hindu  sacred  architecture 
are  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  sikra, 
whidi  is  the  portion  sjwing^ng  horn  and  sur- 
mounting the  perpendicular  waUs  of  the  body  of 
the  tem^e.  Tne  sikra  of  those  of  8iya  is  inyari- 
ably  pyramidal,  and  its  sides  yary  with  the  base, 
whetaer  square  or  oblong.  The  apex  is  crowned 
with  an  ornamental  figure,  as  a  sphinx,  an  urn,  a 
bull,  or  a  lion,  which  is  called  the  kallas.  When 
the  sikra  is  but  the  frustrum  of  a  pyramid,  it  is 
often  surmounted  by  a  row  of  lions,  ss  at  Bijoli. 
In  the  mindra  or  cella  is  the  statue  of  the  god ; 
the  mundof ,  in  architectural  nomenclature,  is  the 
pronaos;  the  portico  is  the  mandap  or  antarak. 

In  Bahnitanay  all  temples  dedicatod  to  Bd-Siya, 
the  yiyiner  or  sun-god,  face  the  east.  The  portico 
projects  b^ond  the  munduf ;  occasionidly  pila- 
sters are  placed  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  mnoduf,  serying  as  a  support  to  the  Internal 
toran  or  triumphal  arch.  The  Ek-Iinga  temple 
of  Rajputana  is  of  white  marble,  and  of  ample 
dimensions.  Under  an  open-yaulted  tem^e, 
supported  by  columns  and  fronting  the  four- 
fao^  diyinity,  is  the  brasen  bull  Nandi,  of  the 
natural  siie ;  it  is  cast,  and  of  excellent  propor- 
tions. Within  the  quadrangle  are  mmiature 
shrines,  containing  some  of  the  minor  deities. 
Siya  is  represented  with  three  eyes,  hence  his 
title  of  Trinitra  and  Tri-lochun,  the  Tri-ophthalmic 
Jupiter  of  the  Greeka  From  the  fire  of  the 
central  eye,  according  to  Hindu  belief,  is  to  pro- 
ceed I^nuAya  or  the  final  destruction  of  the 
miiyefse.  This  eye,  placed  yertically,  resembling 
tiie  flame  of  a  taper,  is  a  dtstingnishiog  mark  on 
the  foreheads  of  his  yotaries.  But  the  <»ifinary 
marks  on  the  foreheads  of  the  Saiya  sect  are  a 
round  spot  about  the  root  of  the  nose,  or  a 
orescent  on  the  forehead.  The  priests  of  Ek-Linga 
are  tenned  Gosain  or  Qoswami,  which  aignify 
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control  over  the  seuses,  and  the  high  priests  are 
celibates.  The  idol  emblem  of  Siya  is  often  called 
Bawa  Adurn  or  father  Adam.  The  grand  temple 
of  Barolli  in  Rajputana  is  dedicated  to  Siva, 
-whose  emblems  are  erery  where  visible.  It  stands 
in  an  area  about  250  yards  square,  enclosed  by  a 
wall  built  of  unshaiied  stones  without  cement. 
Beyond  this  wall  are  groves  of  majestic  trees, 
with  many  smaller  shrines  and  sacred  fountains. 
Just  before  entering  the  area  is  a  pillar  erect  in 
the  earth,  with  a  hooded  snake  sculptured  around 
it.  The  body  of  tlie  edifice,  in  which  is  the 
sanctum  of  the  god,  and  over  which  rises  its 
pyramidal  sikra,  is  a  square  of  only  21  feet ;  but 
the  addition  of  the  domed  vestibule  *(munduf) 
and  portico  makes  it  44  by  21.  The  whole  jb 
covered  with  mythological  sculpture,  without  as 
well  as  within,  emblematic  of  tiie  great  god 
([Ma^deo)  Siva,  who  is  the  giver  as  well  as  the 
destroyer  of  life.  In  a  niche  outside,  to  the 
south,  he  is  armed  against  the  Dytea  (Titans), 
the  roond-mala  or  skull-chaplet  reaching  to  his 
knees,  and  in  seven  of  his  arms  are  offensive 
weapons.  His  cap  is  the  frnstrum  of  a  cone, 
composed  of  snakes  interlaced,  with  a  fillet  of 
skulls ;  the  cupra  is  in  his  hand,  and  the  victims 
are  scattered  around.  On  his  right  is  one  of  the 
maids  of  slaughter  (Jogini)  drunk  with  blood,  the 
cup  still  at  her  lip,  and  her  countenance  expressive 
of  vacuity ;  while  below,  on  the  left,  is  a  female 
personification  of  death,  mere  skin  and  bone,  a 
sickle  (koorpi)  in  her  right  hand,  and  its  knob  a 
death^s  head,  which  completes  this  group  of  the 
attributes  of  destruction. 

To  the  west  is  Mahadeo  (Siva)  under  another 
form, — a  beautiful  and  animated  statue,  the 
expression  mild,  as  when  he  went  forth  to  entice 
the  mountain  nymph  Mera  to  his  embrace.  His 
tiara  is  a  blaze  of  finely-executed  ornaments,  and 
his  snake-wreath,  which  hangs  round  him  as  a 
garland,  has  a  clasp  of  two  heads  of  Sehesnag 
(Uie  serpent  king),  while  Nandi  below  is  listening 
with  placidity  to  ^e  sound  of  the  dumroo.  His 
cupra  and  kharg,  or  skull-cap  and  sword,  which  he 
is  in  the  attitude  of  using,  are  the  only  accompani- 
ments denoting  the  god  of  blood. 

In  the  northern  compartment  is  a  picture  dis- 
gustingly faithful  of  death  and  its  attributes,  known 
to  the  people  as  Bhookha  Mata,  or  the  personi- 
fication of  famine,  lank  and  bare,  her  necklace, 
like  her  lord's,  of  skulls.  Close  by  are  two 
mortals  in  the  last  stage  of  existence,  so  correctly 
represented  as  to  excite  an  unpleasant  surprise. 
Hie  outline  is  anatomically  correct  The  mouth 
Lb  half  open  and  distorted ;  and  although  the  eye  is 
closed  in  death,  an  expression  of  mental  anguish 
seems  still  to  linger  upon  the  features.  A  beast 
of  prey  is  approMhing  the  dead  body  ;  while,  by 
way  of  contrast,  a  male  figure,  in  all  the  vigour  of 
youth  and  health,  lies  prostrate  at  her  feet. 

Dhumnar,  famed  for  its  Buddhist  caves,  has 
also  been  at  one  time  a  seat  of  the  YaishAava 
sect,  and  at  another  a  seat  of  the  Saiva  religion- 
ists. There  is  a  gallery  100  yards  in  length, 
terminating  in  a  quadrangular  court,  measuring 
100  feet  by  70,  and  about  35  feet  in  height, 
hollowed  out  of  the  cellular  iron-clay  rock,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  temple  of  the  four-armed 
divinity,  Ghatur-bhuja  or  Vishnu,  the  ground  plan 
of  the  temple  being  the  u^ual  mindra  and  mundul 
and  portico.    Vishnu,  who  is  here  adored  as  the 
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four-armed,  is  placed  upon  an  altar  dad  in  robes 
of  his  favourite  colour  (pandu  or  yellow  ochre), 
whence  one  of  his  titles,  Pandurang.    The  xwin- 
cipal  shrine  is  surrounded  by  the  inferior  divimti» 
in  the  following  order: — First  on  entering  an 
the  Polea  or  porters,  Ganesa  is  upon  the  right 
close  to  whom  is  Saraswati,  whoae  throne  is  on 
the  tongue,  and  on  the  left  are  the  twin  sons  d 
Kali,  the  Bhairu,  distinguished  as  Kala,  blade,  and 
€k>ra,  fair ;  a  little  in  advance  of  these  is  a  shrin 
containing  ^Yt  of  the  ten  Mahabedia  or  minister* 
inff  agents  of  Kali,  each  known  by  his  symbol  or 
vwm,  as  the  bull,  elephant,  buffalo,  and  peaeod. 
The  Mahabedia  are  the  evil  genii,  invoked  m  ^  jnp.' 
or  incantations  against  an  enemy,  and  phylaetena 
containing  formulas  addressed  to  them  are  hood 
round  the  arms  of  warriors  in  battle     At  tfaehsek 
of  the  chief  temple  are  three  shrines  ;  tiie  ceotnt 
one  contains  a  statue  of  Vishnu  as  Karayaai 
upon  his  hydra  ooudi,  with  Lakshmt  at  his  fe& 
Two  Dyta  or  evil  spirits  appear  in  conflict  ckve  a 
her,  and  a  second  figure  represents  her  is  i 
running  posture,  looking  back  in  great  ahrn  a 
the  combatants.     Smaller  figures  about  'Nvnjtm 
represent  the  heavenly  choristers  administanif 
to  his  repose,  playing  on  various  instmmentB,  tk 
murali  or  flute,  the  vina  or  lyre,  the  mnyoon  a 
tabor,  and  the  mudhung  and  thai  or  cymbak  li 
the  sound  of  which  a  serpent  appears  rearing  hi 
crest  with  delight.    From  the  south  aide  tiie  tjt 
has  an  unlimited  ranee  over  the  plains  beyond  tfa 
Chambal,   even  to    Mundisore    and    Sondwn 
Descending  some  rude  steps  from  that  |daee  d^ 
view,  there  opens  a  cavern,  the  roof  of  whicbii 
supported  by  one   of   those   singularly   BhspeJ 
columns  named  after  the  sacred  mounts  of  tie 
Jains.    Here  everything  on  one  side  is  Boddyi 
or  Jaica,  on  the  other  ^1  is  Saivite  or  Vaisfansn. 
At  the  entrance  to  an  adjoining  cave  are  varios 
colossal  fiffures,  standing  or  sitting,  csharacteralie 
of  the  Buddhists  or  Jains.    There  are  rcproscBti- 
tions  of  the  deified  pontiffis  of  the  Jains,  and  a 
group  of  five  are  the  most  celebrated  of  tk 
twenty-four,  and  distinctively  cidled  the  Puid- 
Teerat'h,  viz.  Rishubdeva,  the  first ;  Sontnatfa,  tk 
sixteenth;  Nemnath,  the  twenty-second;  Fv- 
swanath,  the  twenty-third ;    and  Mafaavira,  Ik 
twenty-fourth.    Eadi  has  his  sacred  mount  er 
place  of  pilgrimage  (teerat'h),  and  each  u  rec(^ 
nised  bv  hu  symbol,  viz.  the  bull,  black  antelope, 
conch  shell,  hooded  serpent,  and  tiger ;  and  it  jb 
gnite  sufficient  to  find  one  of  these  symbols  upoi 
tne  plinth  to  ascertain  the  particular  pontiff  t» 
which  it  belongs.    At  the  fiuther  end  of  the  caw 
known  as  Bhim's  Baiar  is  a  daffoba  snpportiif 
the  roof.    Two  columns,  called  Sumem,  si^pat 
the  roof,  and  as  Sumeru  mount  is  sacred  to 
Adinath,  the  first  pontiff,  it  is  likely  that  he  was 
here  worshipped.    There  is  an  extensive  piam, 
supported  by  rows  of  massive  square  cdmnna,  aB 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  evidently  a  dhans- 
sala  for  pilgrims,  and  on  the  exterior  are  numeraoi 
square  cells,  the  apartments  of  the  Srawak  cr 
Jain  laity.    There  are  also  many  Pausid-sala  or 
halls  of  the  Yati,  or  initiated  disciples,  who  stand 
in  the  same  upright  meditative  posture  as  ths 
pontiffs. 

Jain  architecture  is  as  distinct  in  oharactff 
from  the  Brahmanical  as  their  leHflion.  Then  ii 
generally  a  chasteness  and  simimct^  in  ttdr 
temples,  affording  a  wide  contrast  to  tiie  eliH 
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bontoly  scalptuTed  shrines  of  the  Saiva  and  other 
polytheist  sects  of  India.    The  design  of  the  Jain 
temple  at  Komnlmer  is  truly  classic,  and  consists 
only  of  the  sanctuary,  which  has  a  vaulted  dome 
and  colonnaded  portico  all  round.    A  temple  at 
Hallybede,  about  60  miles  N.W.  of  Seringapatam, 
in    jfysore,  is   almost   identical   with    that   at 
Komulmer.    But  Colonel  Tod  found  that  Saiva 
sectarians  had  introduced  into  the  Jain  temple  of 
Komulmer  a  massive  monolithic  emblem  in  black 
marble  of  the  Hindu  Jivi-pitri.     At  Kuraira  is  a 
temple  of  some  celebrity,  dedicated  to  the  twenty- 
third  of  the  Jain  apostles,  Parswanath.    There 
i  are  inscriptions  recording  its  foundation  in  S.  11, 
;  and  several  from  1300  to  1350.    'ihe  temple  is 
;  imposing,  and  though  evidently  erected  in  the 
decline  of  the  arts,  may  be  considered  a  good 
specimen   of   the  twelfth  century.    It  consists 
of   two  domes,  supported  by  numerous  massive 
columns  of  a  species  of  porphyry  of  close  texture, 
t  excessively  hard,  and  taking  a  fine  polish.    The 
;  capitals  of  the  columns  are  filled  witn  figures  of 
the  Jain  pontiffs.    The  domes  are  of  nearly  equal 
!  diameters,  about  80  feet  each,  and  about  40  in 
height ;  under  t^e  further  one  is  the  sanctum  of 
Parswa.    There  is  a  splendid  colonnaded  vestibule 
at  the  entrance,  richly  sculptured,  which  gives  a 
very  grand  appearance  to  the  whole  edifice,  but  it 
stands  in  the  midst  of  desolation.    In  the  Tinne- 
yelly  district   is   a  rock  temple,  Kalugumalei, 
covered  with  Jain  figures  and  inscriptions.    These 
inscriptions   have  been    pronounced   the   oldest 
specimens  of  the  Tamil  language  hitherto  dis- 
covered.   The  Tamil  character  <3  the  inscription 
is  different  from  the  Tamil  character  of  to-day, 
but  the  germ  of  the  present  character  is  con- 
tained in  it.    In  a  field  close  to  Nagalapuraro, 
in  Ottapedaram  taluk,  is  a  colossal  Jain  image. 
There  is   a   small    Jain   image    in  the    village 
of  Kolatur,  and  it  is  worshipped  by  the  natives, 
ivho  apparently  do  not  know  what  it  is.    There 
is  another   in  the  ancient  village   of    Kolkhei, 
near  to  Sawyerpuram.    Many  cmerary  urns  in 
cromlechs,   notably  in    Gourtallum.    Ther«    are 
many  iron  implements  and  exquisite  pottery  in 
them.     The  neighbourhood  of  the  Jain  image  at 
Nagalapuram  abounds  with  these  umF.    The  old 
Jain  temple,  Kalugumalei,  is  dedicated  to  the  god 
Subramanya,  Siva^s  youngest  son.    Accordiog  to 
the  oldest  legends,  Subramanva  is  the  god  of  war, 
and  that  the  Jains  in  the  south  were  cruelly  exter- 
minated by  the  Saivites  is  a  matter  of  nistory. 
Each  inscription  designates  the  image  above  it  a 
Tirru  Meni,   the  usiud  term   for  a  Jain  saint. 
Some  of  the  Jain  temples  around  Mount  Abu  are 
grand,  and  large  sums  have  been  expended  on 
them. 

.  In  Southern  India  the  great  religious  institu- 
tions are  Srisailam  in  Cuddapah,  Conjeveram, 
Chellambram,  Srirangam,  etc  There  are  also 
many  others  of  great  architectural  merit,  very 
worthy  of  being  depicted  and  preserved  for  the 
beauty  of  their  sculpture  and  elegance  of  their 
design,  such  as  the  stone  mantapam  in  the 
fort  at  Yellore,  since  used  as  an  arsenal  and 
cutcberiy ;  the  temples  at  Tanjore,  Gangondaram, 
and  Tribhuwanam,  the  ruins  of  Bijanagar,  the 
pagodas  at  Leepichi  in  Bellary,  and  of  Tadpatry 
in  Cuddapah,  with  many  others  equally  worthy  of 
admiration  in  secluded  and  deswt  places,  little 
known  beyond  ^eir  imipediate  neighbourhood. 


Nearly  all  the  finest  buildings  of  early  times  have 
been  constructed  of  stone,  while  the  edifices  of 
modem  times,  that  is  since  about  the  fourteenth 
century,  comprising  some  of  the  most  stupendous 
piles  at  present  to  be  met  with,  are  of  brick. 

At  Satara,  a  Hindu  temple  erected  to  Vishnu 
by  Anand  Rao  Bbikaji,  Basti,  cost  Rs.  2,16,250, 
and  he  built  a  Wada  at  Wai  in  a.d.  1789  at  a  cost 
of  Rs.  1,02,000. 

The  mandap  or  antarala  is  the  entrance-hall  of 
a  Hindu  temple.  In  front  of  a  Hindu  temple  is 
the  dipmal,  usually  a  monolith  pillar,  on  which 
lamps  are  suspended. 

A  Buddhist  temple  has  the  gala  or  neck  of  the 
dagoba,  the  garbha  (womb),  the  shrine,  the  dome, 
the  h'tee,  the  finial,  and  umbrella  on  a  Burmese 
dagoba.  In  China,  at  the  entrance  of  Buddhist 
temples  there  are  generally  placed  colossal  figures 
or  pictures  of  four  great  beings,  possessing  dif- 
ferent attribute&  They  are  the  polia  or  warders 
of  the  place.  The  Confucian  temples  have 
by  rights  no  images  in  them,  the  monumental 
tablet  being  the  object  of  worship  among  the 
disciples  of  Confucius,  and  before  which  they 
burn  incense  and  pray.  In  all  other  temples  the 
idols  are  multitudinous,  not  only  of  Buddha  him- 
self in  his  three  attitudes,  contemplation,  exhorta- 
tion, and  repose,  but  of  many  other  deities,  such 
as  the  ffod  of  war,  the  god  of  agriculture,  the 
queen  <a  heaven,  and  numberless  others. — Frere^ 
Antipodesy  p.  229;  Tod's  Rajatihan;  Cole.  Ill, 
Build,  Kaskm. 

TEMPLE,  Sib  RICHARD,  Baronet,  G.C.S.I., 
CLE.,  D.C.L.,  a  Bengal  civil  servant,  author  of 
India  in  1880,  Men  and  Events  of  my  Time  in 
India  (1882).  Whether  as  regards  the  varied 
offices  held  by  him,  or  the  great  extent  of  the 
countries  in  which  he  served  or  which  he  visited, 
he  was  never  suipassed  by  any  servant  of  the 
British  Indian  Government.  Amongst  other 
offices,  he  was  Secretary  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Panjab;  he  was  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  Finance  Minister  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  Resident  at  Hyderabad,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal.  He  was  Governor  of  Bombay, 
from  which  he  retired  after  a  service  of  33  years. 
He  was  born  at  Nash-Kempsey  in  Worcestenhire, 
8th  March  1826.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  and 
Haileybury,  and  entered  the  Indian  Service  8th 
January  1847,  and  his  career  was  marked  by  a 
continuous  series  of  successes.  His  minutes  and 
reports  are  models  of  clear,  precise,  and  yet 
picturesque  official  writing.  It  was  he  who 
digested  and  compiled  the  ran  jab  Report  on  the 
Mutiny,  also  the  Panjab  Civil  Code,  the  Report  on 
the  Trans-Indus  Frontier  Tribes ;  and  perhaps  few 
know  that  when  the  publishers  of  the  Calcutta 
Review  hesitated  about  continuing  it,  he  secured 
its  reappearance  by  guaranteeing  them  from  all 
loss. 

TENASSERIM,  or  Tha-neng-tha-ri,  a  tract  of 
mountainous  country  between  Sit.  11°  and  17°  N., 
lying  along  the  E.  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
between  it  and  a  hiflh  chain  of  hills  about  40 
miles  inland.  It  is  British  territory,  a  division 
of  the  province  of  British  Burma,  comprising  the 
seven  districts  of  Amherst,  Tavoy,  Mergui,  Moul* 
mein,  Shwe-gying,  Tounghoo,  and  the  &ilwin  Hill 
tracts.  Area,  46,780  square  miles;  population 
(1881),  825,741  persons.    These  di^triotB  formed 
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Uie  irael  Bonth  6f  Psm  whieh  Britiih  IndiA  eon- 
qnered  from  Boma  in  18S6»  and  were  f<»  many 
yetfito  generaUj  known  osder  their  oflMal  name 
of  tlie  Tenaaserim  Pixmnoea.  Tke  mmintaina,  40 
miles  inland,  aie  aboat  600  miles  in  leogih,  and  in 
ptatB  exceed  80  milea  in  breadth,  and  in  places 
oOOO  feet  high.  The  (mall  town  of  Tenasterim,  in 
lae.  12^  ^  N.,  and  long.  M""  B.,  ia  built  on  the 
Great  Tenasserim  riyer.  A  chain  of  islands,  called 
the  Mergni  Archipelago,  rans  along  the  coast  15 
or  20  miles  distant  from  it 

Coal  occnn  in  scTotJ  parts  of  Tenassierim  on 
the  Great  and  Little  Tenasserim  riyers.  At  Mer^ 
goi  the  beds  are  yery  exteosiye,  from  9  to  18  feet 
thick,  and  abont  16  feet  from  the  soifaoe.  The 
principal  mine  is  abont  90  miles  op  the  Great 
Tenasserim  riyer.  It  was  at  one  time  worked  by 
Goyemment,  bat  from  want  of  management  did 
not  proye  remimeratiye,  and  was  abandoned. 
The  Mergni  coal  was  regarded  by  the  coal  commit- 
tee as  trae  mineral  coal,  bat  of  inferior  qoality. 
A  similar  coal  is  found  on  the  banks  of  Tenasserim 
north  of  the  latitude  of  Tayoy. 

The  principal  metallfe  ores  are  tin,  antimony, 
iron,  gold,  and  galena,  those  of  tin  being  widely 
diffosed^  and  aie  woiked« 

The  races  and  tribes  occupying  Tenasserim  are 
Burmese,  Karen,  Lawa,  Selon  or  Selxmg,  Shan, 
Siamese,  Tayoyer  of  Arakanese  descent,  and 
TsJaing  or  Kon. 

TEIID A  Tbl.  a  leyer  for  nosing  water,  the 
Pakota  of  Europeans  in  the  Tamil  country. 

TENDUKH^A,  a  small  town  in  the  Nar- 
sinhpur  district  of  the  Central  Proyinces,  in  lat. 
28*  10'  N.,  and  long.  78**  58'  B.  Popalation 
(1872),  8034.  It  has  iron  mines,  which  are  leased 
by  the  Narbada  (Nerbadda)  Coal  and  Iron  Gom- 
pftny.-^/»ip.  Gaz, 

TBNGAH.  Malat.  A  yariety  of  the  Rhiio- 
phora  mangroye.  It  is  exported  to  China,  where 
It  is  used  for  tanning  leather  and  fishing-nets,  and 
is  used  locally  as  a  dye,  a  decoction  of  it  pro- 
ducing a  deep- black  colour  when  the  clotn  or 
substance  has  preyiously  been  dyed  blue.  It  is 
plentiful  in  the  mangroye  forests  on  tiie  coast  and 
riyer-banks  of  the  FVoyince  Wellesley. 

TENGALAI,  lit.  the  southern  branch,  a  sect 
among  the  Southern  Yaishnaya,  distinct  from  the 
Yadagalai  or  northern  branch. 

The  Tengala  follow  the  precepts  of  one  Mauayala 
Manumi  or  Ramyaja  Matri,  and  the  Vadagala 
claim  Vedanta-chari  or  Vedanta  Desiea  as  their 
authority.  Both  of  these  saints  were  pupils  of  the 
same  master,  Ramanuja-chari,  and  neither  sect 
speaks  disrespectfully  of  the  apostle  of  the  other. 
Both '  sects  worship  Yishnu,  and  use  the  same 
rites,  with  some  minor  differences. 

The  Tengala  and  Vadagala,  if  of  t^e  same  caste^ 
may  eat  together  and  intermarry ;  but  among  no 
other  sects  are  there  such  frequent  and  bitter 
quarrels.  Tencalei  means  Southern  Veda,  and 
Yadacalei  Northeim,  and  in  ail  probability  the 
existing  disputes  have  reference  to  the  assumption 
of  superiority  of  ritual  on  the  part  of  some 
northern  Brahmans  settling  in  the  south.  The 
Tengala  are  most  numerous  in  tiie  southern 
proyinces,  and  this  fact  would  seem  to  confirm 
the  yieW  that  the  quarrel  primarily  arose  from  the 
northern  people,  the  Yadagala,  attempting  to 
interfere  with  the  estaiMished  practices  of  the 
southern  sect* 


The  great  and  really  wmooa  natter  in  ilii|ndt 
between  the  two  sects  is  in  regard  to  the  mMbef 
wearing  the  trident  or  caste  mark.  AH  VmAaKn 
wear  their  caste  marks  on  the  forehead  m 
longitodinal  form,  while  the  Saiva  wear  titen 
horisontally  or  as  round  dots. 

Some  old  Sanskrit  authority  has  laid  doiwn  iSbak 
the  Yaishnaya  marks  shali- extend  from  the  nose 
to  the  hair^  but  no  one  seems  to  know  who  tlv 
authority  was,  or  in  what  book  the  BtaAement  wm 
made. 

This  yery  dnbioos  anthori^  seems  to  haye  hem 
the  cause  of  the  quarr^  of  lae  seets.     The  Yada- 
gala or  Northern  Yaishnaya  say  ttet  from  tiie  nes 
means  any  part  of  the  nose,  and  so  begin  their 
marks  at  the  root  of  Hbe  organ,  between  the  eyt- 
brows.    The  Tengala  aigue  that  eyerythiDg  \m 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  endiiig,  bo  ihf 
begin  tiieir  mariu  on  the  upper  part  ef  the  aos 
itself,  consideriog  that  the^^rgan  w  diriaiWeirii 
three  parts.    The  trident  is  the  same  in  both  sedi 
only  tnat  one  carries  the  middle  fine  a  UMie  mj 
down  the  nose,  while  the  other  stmMi  sihortatHk 
root  of  the  nose.    Women  of  the  Yuflhimya  seeii 
do  not  wear  the  trident,  but  a  sing^  sin^ 
yellow  line  from  the  hair  to  tiie  nose.     Aa 
weighty  matter  is  a  cause  of  constant  iilasliin 
between  the  secta    If  an  old  temple  <^  YisfaBii 
found  with  the  trident  oaryed  open  it  alter  thi 
Hashion  of  the  Yadagala  sect,  th^  dihn  ^ 
temple  and  endowments  as  bdongixig'  to  ikk 
party,  and  appeals  are  sometimes  made  ia  tte 
law  courts  for  the  settlement  of  these  ^spnts 
All  Yaishnaya  resort  to   all    Yaishnu   templa 
without  any  sectarian  differences. 

TENGGER  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  in  Jan 
connected  with  Gunungdasar,  E.  of  Sonralsam;, 
where  a  remnant  of  the  people  still  Mknr^ 
Hindu  worship.    These  'people  oooapy  ^mot  4# 
yillages,  Scattered  along  this  nmg^^  bflhin^ 
neighbourhood  of  what  is  termed  iSbe 
The  site  of  their  yillages,  as  wdl  as  the 
tiott    of   thdr  houses,  are  peoufiir,   and 
entirely  from  what  is  dsewhere  obB<»ryod  in  Jan. 
They  are  not  shaded  by  trees,  but  bnilt  on  ^anw 
open  terraces,  rising  one  aboye  the  other,  eadk 
house  occupying  a  terrace,  and  being  in.  lengik 
from  80  to  70  and  eyen  80  feet.    'Hie  dear  ii 
inyariably  in  one  comer,  at  the  &id  of  the  b6H- 
ing,  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  fireplaee  * 
built.    At  the  interment  of  *  an   infaabreant  d 
Tengger,  the  corpse  is  lowered  into  the  giavt 
with  the  head  placed  towasds  theHouth  (eonCmry 
to  Hie  direction  ohsenned  by  the  M  uhammsuftms). 
and  is  guarded  from  the  immediate  eontaei  of  the 
earth  by  a  coyering  of  bamboos  said  plaidDB. 

This  terrace  practice  seems  to  haye  once  me* 
yailed  in  the  Phflippines.  Hie  inhaBita&ts  <»  the 
Serwatti  Islands  select  the  sunmnts  of  hIBa  or  the 
brows  of  diffs  which  rise  ib^ptiy  fArth  Qie  sea, 
as  sites  for  their  habitatioiis.  *  The  crest  or  lixtiCMB 
summit  of  the  hill  is  occupied  by  a  large  vaflAag 
tree,  the  Ficus  Indica  of  Rumpliius,  beaeafe'iilLfc 
the  idols  of  the  yiMage  are  j»ace4  on  ^l)aai«f|irt- 
forms  of  loose  stones;  'Heie  tiie  dders  meel  wftu 
any  important  matter  is  to  be  discossed^ '  BAw 
the  tree  the  ndes  of  the  hills  are  aeaiped  inle-a 
snooessien  of  pkllonns  or  tenaees,  ott  wWi 
are  erected  Khe&r  Oblong  bam-lM  -hoata^^wift 
wooden  waUs  and  pite^lesf  thatch.  4ilf -MH^ 
a  neighboiaing  Mmd,  where  ^^  Mfti  *e  '%t 
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teland,  tiie  brows  of  the  cliffs  which  overhanff 
the  flea  are  selected,  and  a  similar  mode  of 
scarping  into  terraces  is  adopted  when  necessary. 
The  same  system  also  prerails  at  Baba  and  Timot 
Lout.  The  Serwatti  islanders  hare  a  more  general 
resemblance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sonth  Sea 
Islands  than  to  those  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
They  are  taller  and  fairer  than  the  Mauiys  or 
Bbgifl.  Ther  wear  a  waist-cloth  made  of  cotton 
orof  the  bark  of  the  p»>er  mnlbeny,  and  allow 
their  long  wavj  hair  to  float  over  their  shoulders, 
or  tie  it  at  the  back  of  the,  head.  Their  vessels, 
the  cora-cOra,  are  long  and  graceful,  with  low 
aides  and  great  breadth  of  beam,  high  stems  and 
sterasj  which  rise  like  horns  at  each  extremity  of 
the  vessel,  and  are  ornamented  with  festoons  of 
large  cowrie  shells  and  benches  of  feathers. 
Major  Hamilton,  H.M.  21st  M.N.L,  who  bad 
travelled  in  Java,  mentions  that  he  found  the 
same  system  of  terracing  amongst  the  Malai 
Arasar  or  hill  kings  of  the  Pulney  Hills  in  the 
exU^eme  south  of  Indiai — Raffles*  Java^  i.  p.  829. 

TENGHE,  a  silver  coin  current  in  Central 
Asia.  In  Bokhara  24  make  an  English  pound, 
but  in  Khiva  40. 

TENIMBBR  ISLAin)S.  The  groups  of  the 
Arafura  Sea  consist  of  the  Teniml^r,  the  Ki,  and 
the  Am  groups,  with  others  of  inferior  significance. 
They  are  scattered  over  a  considerable  space,  and 
vary  in  size  from  70  miles  in  length  to  mere  tufts 
of  verdure  floating  in  the  sea,  like  baskets  of  grass 
and  flowers,  crowned  by  tall  dumps  of  palm. 
The  Tenimber  Isknds  are  inhabited  by  a  race  half 
savage  in  manner,  whose  villages,  btdlt  on  lime- 
stone hills  near  the  shore,  combine,  with  the 
varying  outlines  of  the  surface,  the  fresh  and 
green  aspect  of  the  interior  slopes,  and  the  blue 
water  in  the  channels  between,  to  present  a 
graceful  prospect  to  the  navigator^s  eye. 

'i^ENKAIA.  Tel.  Gocos  nucifera,  the  nut. 
Sevend  products  of  this  useful  palm  receive 
distinct  names,  as  Tenkaia  bellam,  sugar  from 
the  palm ;  Tenkaia  gumtu,  cabbage ;  Tenkaia 
kalu,  palm  wine;  Tenkaia  yennai,  cocoanut 
oiL  The  cocoanut  ythn  is  called  in  Telugu 
by  two  names,  Tenkaia  chettn,  and  Kobbari 
chettu.  Tennam  Idttu,  Tam.,  cocoanut  leaves 
used  in  thatching ;  Tenna  maram,  cocoanut  palm ; 
Tennam-kai,  nut;  Tennam-nar,  the  coir  fibre; 
Tennam-kalu,  the  palm  wine;  Tsnnam  oil,  the 
cadjati  leaf  used  for  writing  on  with  a  style  instead 
of  paper  and  a  pen. 

TENNENT,  Sir  JAMBS  EMERSON,  a  Ceylon 
civil  servant,  author  of  Sketches  of  the  Natural 
Histoiy  of  Ceykm ;  also  of  Ghristisnity  in  Ceylon. 

TENREIRO.  Antonio  Tenieiro,  in  1520  was 
sent  by  the  Portuguese  Governor  in  India  on  an 
emba^  to  the  Persian  court.  He  went  by  way 
of  Ormuz ;  and  his  narrative,  which  was  published 
at  Lisbon  in  1768,  is  one  of  the  eariiest  accounts 
we  possess  of  the  trade  through  Persia  at  the  time 
when  it  first  began  to  be  i^ected  by  the  com- 
petition of  the  Cape  route. 

TENTS  are  used  as  dwellings  by  all  the  nomade 
tribes  of  Asia,  and  by  many  of  the  races  settled  in 
towns.  They  are  used  throughout  India  by  aU 
travellers  of  any  position,  and  during  war  are 
carried  by  the  armies.  They  are  made  of  cotton 
canvas,  Imed  or  unHned.    A  double-poled  regula- 
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tion  tent,  of  four  cloths  throughout,  -^ith  four  feet    Sl^oT/'    [ 
verandah,  complete,  with  carpets,  bamboo  chicks,  I  j^hojru,'    * 


purdahs,  gunny  bags,  and  ropes,  24  feet  by  16 
feet,  will  cost  Rs.  670,  and  25  feet  by  14  feet  will 
cost  Rs.  520. 

A  single-poled  regulation  tent,  of  four  dotho 
throughout,  with  four  feet  verandah,  complete  as 
above,  16  feet  square,  will  cost  Rs.  450  \  12  leist 
square  will  cost  Ks.  310. 

Hill  tents  with  four  fdlds  of  cloth  throughout,- 
complete  as  above,  14  feet  square,  with  two  saiban, 
Rs.  265 ;  10  feet  square,  with  two  saiban,  Rs.  200. 

Swiss  cottage  tents,  double  fly,  with  saiban, 
complete  as  above,  16  feet  square,  Rs.  890 ;  12 
feet  square.  Re.  800. 

Ro  wti,  five  cloths  to  the  fiy,  and  four  to  the  kanat, 
complete  as  above,  16  feet  by  14  feet^  Rs.  210 ;  1^ 
feet  by  12  feet,  Rs.  175. 

Shamianah,  40  feet  square  and  12  poles,  Rs; 
400 ;  15  feet  square  and  4  poles,  Rs.  90. 

Bechobah  tents,  five  cloths  in  fiy,  and  four 
in  kanat,  as  above,  12  feet  square,  R&  185 ;  8  feet 
square,  Rs.  90. 

Necessary  tents  and  tente  for  servants,  called 
pal,  as  also  stable  tents,  are  in  use. 

The  pastoral  races  of  Asia,  who  dwell  in  tedts, 
make  them  of  black  felt.  Indeed,  the  term 
nomade  designating  these  migratory  nations  is 
from  Namad,  a  felt. 

The  northern  Arab  calls  the  tent  his  house 
(beit).  The  covering  (zhaher-el-beit)  consists 
of  pieces  of  stuff  made  of  black  goats^  hair, 
stitched  together  accorcBng  to  the  depth  of  the 
tent.  Some  tents  are  of  goats^  hair  stuff,  white 
and  black.  It  effectually  keeps  off  the  heaviest 
rain.  It  is  supported  by  nme  poles  or  posts- 
(amound  or  column),  three  in  the  middle  and  an 
equal  number  on  each  side.  These  several  poles 
have  distinct  names.  The  middle  ones  are 
seven  feet  high ;  the  side  ones  only  ^re,  which 
obliges  the  person  who  enters  to  stoop  a  little^ 
The  tent  is  open  before,  and  dosed  on  the  sides 
and  back  part  to  keep  out  tiie  wind.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts;  the  men*s  apartment 
(mekaad  rabiaa)  and  the  women*s  (maharram), 
separated  by  a  white  woollen  carpet  drawn 
across  the  tent,  and  fastened  to  the  three  middle 
posts.  In  the  men's  apartment  a  carpet  is  some 
times  laid  on  the  ground.  They  recline  upon  the 
camels'  paek-sadcUes,  the  wheat  sacks  and  camel 
bags  being  piled  up  round  the  middle  poet  The 
women's  apartment  is  the  receptacle  for  the  cook- 
ing utensus,  the  butter  ana  water  skins,  the 
provisions,  and  all  the  lumber  of  the  tent. — 
Robinson* f  Travels^  ii.  p.  138. 

TEPHROSIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  border 
Fabace»;  about  thirty  species  are  known  to  occur 
in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia.  Tephrosia  Candida, 
the  fisher*s  tephrosia,  contains  the  narcotic  prin- 
ciple of  the  genus,  and  is  used  in  the  East  Indies 
to  poison  fish,  as  T.  tozicaria  is  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  istiie  Lehtia  of  Kamaon,  and  is  a  handsome 
white-flowered  shrub  of  the  Sub-Himalayan  tract, 
Eastern  Bengal,  and  Burma.  T.  apolUnea  is  a 
native  of  Egypt,  and  yields  a  Uue  dye. 

TEPHROSIA  PURPUREA.    Pers. 


T.  striota,  Orah, 
T.  l&nceiefolia,  Lind, 
Galega  pai)>iirsa,  Linn, 

B«B*nil.  .  .  »  .  Bnro. 
Sorpoiika,  .  .  .Hind. 
KoU 

Panj. 


O.  oolonila,  Mam, 
G.  lanoeiefolia,  Moxb, 
G.  4»Bnilia,  BUU, 


»» 


PonkhL.  .  . 
Kat  kolingiy  • 
Yem^aliy  •  • 
Bonia  Tempali, 
Telia  vempali, 


SavsK. 
Tam. 

Tiu 
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yEPHROSIA  TINCTOBIA. 


TERMED 


'  This  Bmall  shrub  occnra  in  the  Panjab  and 
NorUi-West  Provinces  of  India,  from  Uie  Salt 
Range  to  Dehli,  and  is  common  on  the  eastern 
eoast  of  the  Peninsula.  In  Hurriana  the  twigs 
are  nsed  for  making  baskets.  The  root  is  bitter, 
and  given  by  the  native  practitioners  in  dyspepsia 
and  chronic  diarrhcea,  as  an  alterative  tonic  and 
febrifnge.— 0\%.  p.  292 ;  PoweU,  i.  p.  340 ;  Roxb. 

TEPHROSIA  TINCTORIA.    Pers. 
.  T.  hypargyrea,  D,C,        I  CUlega  Heynesna,  Roxb. 

T.  nervom.  | 

Ceylon  indigo,    .    .  £no.  |  Anil,    ....     Singh. 

This  small  plant  is  found  in  Mysore  and  in 
Ceylon.  It  yields  a  blue  colouring  matter,  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  indigo. — Roxb. ;  Voigt. 

TEPPA.  T£L.  The  catamaran  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast. 

TERA,  the  Buddhist  temple  of  Japan. 

TERAH,  father  of  Abraham,  Haran,  and  Nahor. 
He  left  Ur  of  the  Ghaldees  for  Uaran  (Harra),  i.e. 
back  towards  Asroene  or  Sarug,  on  the  way  to 
Canaan.  Abraham,  Haran,  and  Nahor  were  born 
atUr. 

TERAH-XEZI.  Hind.  The  first  13  days  of 
the  month  Safar,  during  which  Mahomed  was 
seriously  unwell.  On  the  12th  or  13th  day 
Muhammadans  bathe  and  distribute  food. 

TERAI,  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas, 
which  varies  in  breadth  from  10  to  30  miles.  The 
Nepal  Terai  is  called  the  Momng.  The  Terai  is  a 
belt  of  forest  that  runs  along  the  foot  of  the 
Himalaya  from  Oudh  to  Assam.  The  sal  and  the 
sissoo  trees  grow  abundantly,  and  their  timbers 
are  floated  down  the  rivers  Konki  and  KosL 

The  soil  of  the  Terai  is  composed  of  alternating 
beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and  boulders  brought  from 
the  mountains,  and  the  soil  is  generally  light,  dry, 
and  gravellv.  The  large  blocks  are  near  the 
mountains,  out  the  gravel  beds  extend  for  fully 
20  miles  south  of  the  Sikkim  mountains. 

For  nine  or  ten  months,  a  disease,  denominated 
by  the  natives  the  *  Ayul,^  renders  the  Terai  im- 
passable even  to  the  natives  of  the  country.  At 
the  north  foot  of  the  Khassya,  in  the  heavily 
timbered  dry  Terai,  stretching  for  60  miles  to  the 
Brahmaputra,  it  is  almost  inevitable  death  for  a 
European  to  sleep  any  time  between  the  end  of 
April  and  November.  Temperature  in  September, 
77°  to  80° ;  and  in  November,  75°  to  77°.  The 
Terai  of  the  Nepal  dominions  is  profitable  from 
the  revenue  yielded  by  its  productions.  Valuable 
timber  and  turpentine,  ivory,  and  hides  are 
shipped  down  the  Buri  Gandak,  on  which  river 
Segowlee  is  situated,  to  Calcutta.  This  district, 
along  with  Kamaon  and  other  hill  tracts,  was 
ceded  to  the  British  Government  after  the  Nepal 
campaigns  of  1815  and  1816,  which  were  under- 
taken in  consequence  of  the  systematic  designs  of 
the  Nepalese  to  encroach  on  the  territories  north 
of  Bareilly  and  Oudh,  which  formed  part  of  the 
British  possessions.  According  to  the  terms  of  a 
treaty  assented  to  by  the  Nepal  Government,  the 
lowlands  between  the  Kali  and  Rapti  rivers,  and 
further  east  up  to  the  Gandak,  were  transferred 
to  the  British  Government 

In  the  Terai  which  borders  the  Sarda  river, 
no  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  the  land, 
to  clear  AW.ay.  the  forest,  to  make  roads,  .or  intro- 
duce any  scheme  of  drainage.  For.  a  few  months 
Hi  the  winter,  cattle  graze  on  Uie  prairies,  but 
many  buffaloes  and  bullocks  are  'destroyed  by 


tigefB,  in  apite  of  the  precaationB  taken  todiive 
them  home  before  sunset,  and  prevent  their  atny- 
iog  into  the  forest  Cattle,  indeed,  are  yfsj 
often  pulled  down  in  broad  daylight,  the  fik^ 
herds  in  charge  not  daring  to  interfere.  Thm 
are  extensive  swamps  and  jhils,  overg;rowiL  witli 
tall  feathery  grass,  of  which  Bamania  Tal  ia  nidfeo 
be  the  largest  stronghold  of  tig^s  in  the  distiid 
There  are  a  few  rhinoceri  in  this  swamp,  vhm 
the  reeds  and  grass  are  very  dense.  The  Sikkis 
Terai  gives  us  the  Dhimal,  the  Bodo  or  Keehi, 
and  the  Koch,  which  latter  also  occupy  the  phiii 
of  Koch-Bahar,  and  the  northern  parti  of  Bm^ 
pur,  Dinajpur,  and  Pumea. — Hooker^  Him.  Jmn 
1.  p.  266 ;  OliphanC$  Journey^  pp.  39,  173.  See 
TaraL 

TERAIYAR  is  said  to  have  been  one  d  tie 
twelve  disciples  of  Agastiya.  Three  treatises  a 
medicine  bear  his  name,  but  their  real  anthoniie 
unknown,  viz.  Sikamani  Venpa,  Nadikotta,nii 
fragments  of  a  work  on  hygiene,  NoyanokaTii 

TERI  TOI,  a  river  in  the  Kohat  district,  ht 
jab,  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams,  viki 
rise  in  the  eastern  border  of  Upper  Miraimi,is' 
unite  about  10  miles  due  west  of  Tai  ton: 
thence  the  river  flows  eastward  imtil  it  jois  k 
Indus. — Imp.  Gaz. 

TERMES,  the  White  Ant ;  Termites  (pL). 
Dewak,    ....  HiKD.  I  Chellu,     .    .    .  *  Til 
Dotua,      ....     Jaf.  I  Chfttholtt,     .    .  .  ^ 

Species  of  this  insect  are  abundant  in  bk 
Ceylon,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  St  flete 
and  attract  attention  from  the  laige  conical  moni 
of  earth  which  they  erect,  and  the  deatructiootki 
produce  in  timber.    The  ordinatr  white  aat  l> 
the  head  large  and  rounded,  and,  beaideB  cos- 
pound  eyes,  it  has  three  ooelli,  or  simple  e;a 
situated  on  the  upper  surface  ;  the  antennae  SR' 
long  as  the  head  and  thorax,  inserted  in  front  i 
the  eyes,  and  composed  of  about  18  jointL  Ik 
abdomen  is  terminated  by  two  smaJl  jointed  ip- 
pendages.    As  the  lofty  mounds  of  earth  and 
carried  up  from  beneath  the  surface,  iond 
corresponding  dimensions  is  neoesaariiy  fi^Mf^ 
out  below,  and  here,   under  the  mnliitodeci 
miniature  cupolas  and  pinnacles  which  canoffrit 
above,  the  termites  hoUow  out  the  royal  dtaka 
for  their  queen,  with  spacious  nurseries  soxTooDd- 
ing  it  on  all  sides,  and  all  are  connected  byucfav 
galleries,  long  passages,  and  doorways  of  the  wfA 
in  tricate  and  elaborate  construction.   In  the  oentn 
and  underneath  the  spacious  dome  is  the  reos 
for  the  queen, — a  hideous  creature,  with  ^^ 
and  thorax  of  an  ordinary  termite,  bat  a  bof 
swollen  to  a  hundred  times  its  usual  and  prop<>' 
tionate  bulk,  and  presenting  the  appearance  d  > 
mass  of  shapeless  pulp,  weighing  as  mach  f 
30,000  labourers.     From  this  great  progeoitnx 

Eroceed  the  myriads  that  people  the  Buhteitaoeii 
ive,  consisting,  like  the  communittea  of  the 
Genuine  ants,  of  labourers  and  soldiers,  which  sk 
estined  never  to  acquire  a  fuller  derelopinej 
than  that  of  larvad,  and  the  perfect  insecti,  wua 
in  due  time  become  invested  with  wings  and  u^ 
their  de{>arting  flight  from  the  cave.  ^^^.^ 
new  equipment  seems  only  destined  to  fw*"ttw 
their  dispersion  from  the  parent  nest,  whidi  w*^ 
place  at  dusk,  and  almost  as  quickly  as  ^^j^ 
it  they  divest  themselves  of  their  ineffectoal  v>^ 
wearing  them  impatiently,  *^^  ^^^^^^^^^f^f 
ev«7  direction  till  they  become  detadiea  •«•  *' 
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and  the  swarm,  within  a  few  hours  of  their  '  rare  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Bombay  side,  bat 


ncipation,  become  a  prej  to  the  night- jars  aod 
,  which  are  instantly  attracted  to  them  as  they 
sciue  in  a  doud  from  the  ground.    Those  that 
^soApe  from  the  caprimalgi  fall  a  prey  to  the 
3ix>inrB  on  the  morning  succeeding  their  flight. 
riie  natives  of  India,  also,  in  the  moniing,  gather 
Micl  eat  them,  fried  with  a  little  ghi,  as  they  are 
plomnnnt  tasted.    One  species  of  white  ant,  the 
Fermes  taprobanes,  was  at  one  time  believed  by 
Mr.  Walker  to  be  peculiar  to  Ceylon ;  but  it  has 
been  found  in  Sumatra  aud  Borneo,  and  in  some 
pa.rt8  of  Hindustan.    In  Ceylon,  Termes  monoceros 
builds  its  nest  in  the  hollow  of  an  old  tree,  and, 
unlike  the  others,  carries  on  its  labours  without 
the  secrecy  and  protection  of  a  covered  way.  The 
<5ol>ra  snake  generally  makes  its  home  in  the 
e^verns  of  the  white  ant,  and  it  is  believed  to  live 
on    the   termites  within.      At  Vasarapad,   near 
Madras,  are  many  ant-hills  with  numerous  cobra 
snakes.    About  one  mile  from  Somerset,  in  the 
northern  extreme  of  Queensland,  at  the  eastern 
entrance  to  Albany  pass,  white  ants  have  raised 
their  hills  to  heights  of  16  (eeL—TennetWn  Ceylon, 
p.  418 ;  Morenby,  p.  13.     See  Ants ;  White  Ants. 
TERMI NALI  A.  This  genus  of  plants  is  found  in 
the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  America;  and  many 
of  the  species  furnish  valuable  timber  and  other 
usef  al  products.    The  genus  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Combretacese ;  about  17  species  are  natives 
of  the  E.  Indies.    The  bark  of  T.  arjuna  is  used 
in  India  in  medicine  for  it»  astringency.  and  in 
cl  veing,  as  that  of  T.  benzoin  in  the  Isle  of  France. 
The  galls  found  on  the  leaves  of  T.  chebula  are 
powerfully  astringent,  and  used  in  dyeing  yellow 
and  black ;  the  ripe  fruit  of  T.  belerica  is  redioned 
Astringent,  and  that  of  T.  Moluccana  is  like  it 
That  of  T.  chebula,  in  an  unripe  state,  and  of 
different  ages,  has  long  been  Imown  under  the 
names  of  black,  yellow,  and  chebulic  (Kabuli,  from 
Kftbul)    mjTobalans,    and   considered    generally 
laxative.    The  fruits  of  T.  citrina,  T.  angustifolia, 
^  and  T.  Gangetica  are  like  that  of  T.  chebula,  and 
eoiployed  for  the  same  purposes.    The  kernels  of 
'  T.  catappa  have  the  same  Hindi-Persian  name, 
'  l>adam,  applied  to  them,  as  to  those  of  the  common 
almond;  they  are  eaten  as  such,  and  are  very 
'  palatable.    Dr.  Koyle  had  seen  the  tree  as  far 
north  as  Allahabad,  in  gardens.    The  kernels  of 
T.  Moluccana  and  those  of  T.  belerica  are  also 
eaten.    From  the  latter  a  gum  exudes.    A  milky 
juice  is  described  as  flowing  from  T.  benzoin,  Linn,, 
'which,  being  fragrant  on  drying,  and  resembling 
benzoin,  is  used  in  churches  in  the  Mauritius  as  a 
kind  of  incense. 

The  more  important  species  of  the  E.  Indies  are 
T.  alaia,  arjuna,  belerica,  bialata,  catappa,  chebula, 
dtrina,  foetidissima,  myriocarpa,  paniculata,  pro- 
cera,  pyrifolia,  and  tomentosa. 
.     TERMINALIA  ARJUNA.     W.  and  A. 
Pentapiera  arjuna,  Soxb.    |     P.  angustifolia,  Boxb, 
P.  glabra,  i2ox6. 

'Vndie  aeen,  Anolo-Hikd. 
Arjun,  .  Bkhg.,  Hind. 
-Sadara,  .  .  .  Bombay. 
-TFoak-kyan,  .  .  .  BUBiff. 
'Belee  watdkee, .  .  Can. 
Arjana,      DUKH.,  Sansk. 

This  large  tree  grows  in  the  Panjab,  in  Bengal, 
in  the  Irawadi  jungles,  south-east  of  Snrat,  and  in 
^anara  and  Sunda,  but  only  by  rivers  and  streams, 
postly  below  lAie  ghats.    As  a  lo^»Bt  tree,  it  is 


Koha,  Jamla,  .  . 
Kahna,  Kowah,  . 
A2un, .  .  .  •  . 
Jumla,  Kukhaoba, 
Vella  mutti,     .    . 


Hind. 
Mahh. 

»» 
Panj. 
Tam. 


very  common  in  the  South  Konkan,  from  Ram- 
garh  southward,  and  there  too  always  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  streams  and  rivers.  It  reaches  every- 
where a  very  lai;^  size.  It  is  common  throughout 
the  Madras  Presidency,  growing  near  the  banks  of 
rivers,  up  to  an  elevation  of  3500  or  4000  feet ;  it 
is  largely  planted  as  an  avenue  tree,  particularly 
in  the  Tinnevelly  district,  where  it  attains  au 
immense  girth,  and  is  often  furnished  with  very 
large  buttresses.  It  is  also  found  in  Bengal,  Bom- 
bay, and  Burma.  The  wood  is  used  for  building, 
and  boats  are  often  made  from  it ;  it  is  inferior  to 
the  Terminalia  tomentosa,  but  a  valuable  timber. 
It  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  the  seeds  ripeu 
towards  the  close  of  the  rains. 

In  the  southern  forests  of  Pegu,  next  to  teak, 
the  most  valuable  kinds  of  timber  are  T.  glabra 
and  T.  arjuna,  which  present  clean  trunks  of  6  to 
8  feet  in  diameter,  and  50  to  80  feet  high  without 
a  branch.  The  bark  is  justly  celebrated  as  an 
application  to  wounds. — CoL  BeddomCy  Fl.  Sylv. ; 
Mr.  Gamble;  Drs,  Roxb.,  Voigt,  Gibson,  M'Clei- 
land,  J,  L,  Stewart,  and  Mason ;  Capt,  Sankey. 

TERMINALIA  BELERICA.  Roxb.  ii.  p.  481: 
Bele7lDJ,_^    .    .    .  Arab.     Vibhituka,    .    .     Sambk. 


Bala-gaas, 
Tandi  maram,  .  . 
Tani  kaia  maram,  . 
Tondi,  Tadi  chettu, 
Katthu  elapae,  .  . 
Bahadha,  Bahadrha, 


it 

Tel. 

a 


Tit-sein,  Ban-kha,    Bubm.    Bala-gaas,     .    .     Singh. 

Bulla, DuKH.     Tandi  maram,    .    .    Tam. 

Beleric  myiobalan,  Eng. 
Bahira,  .  Hind.,  Sansk. 
Berda,  Yehela,  .  Mahr. 
Tani,  ....  Malxal. 
Beleyleh, .    .    .    .  Pkbs. 

This  very  large  forest  tree  has  a  straiffht  trunk 
and  a  spreading  head.  It  grows  in  Ge^on  up  to 
an  elevation  of  2000  feet  on  the  open  grassy  plains, 
and  it  is  found  throughout  India ;  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  Walliar  jungles  of  Goimbatore,  grows 
on  the  Siwalik  tract,  and  atPeshawur,  and  occurs, 
planted,  up  to  the  Indus.  Grows  also  in  Goal- 
para,  Sukanaghur,  Gorakhpnr,  Dhomtola,  Mo- 
rung  mountains.  Flowers  smaJl,  greyish-green, 
offensively  smelling.  The  wood  is  white  or  yellow- 
ish, coarse-grained,  and  soft,  but  is  used  and  is 
said  to  be  tolerably  durable ;  it  answers  well  for 
packing  -  cases,  coffee  -  boxes,  and  catamarans ; 
grain  measures  are  made  from  it ;  and  in  Malabar 
and  South  Ganara  the  tree  is  sometimes  hollowed 
out  for  canoes.  The  fruit  is  used  in  dyeing  and 
tanning,  and  the  leaves  also  for  the  latter  purpose ; 
the  dried  fruit  is  said  to  be  similar  to.uie  ^gle 
fruit ;  an  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seed,  which  is 
used  for  strengtbeninff  the  hair.  In  the  Bombay 
Presidency  it  is  found  abundantly  in  all  the  in- 
land and  the  coast  jungles,  but  although  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest-looking  trees  in  the  forest,  straight, 
and  of  great  scantling,  it  is  there  quite  useless  as 
a  building  timber,  being  immediately  attacked  by 
worms.  Bark,  when  wounded,  gives  out  a  large 
quantity  of  an  insipid  gum.  Its  fruits  are  known 
as  the  bderic  myrobfdans;  they  are  astringent, 
tonic.  Kernels,  tasting  like  filberts,  eaten  by  the 
natives,  and  held  to  be  intoxicating  when  eaten  in 
quantity.  It  attains  full  size  in  60  years;  the 
people  of  Kangra  consider  it  unlucky  to  employ  it 
m  nouse-builcQng.  It  is  a  good  avenue  tree,  is 
extensively  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  dense 
foliage,  and  the  leaves  are  considered  the  best  and 
most  nutritious  of  all  fodder  for  cattle,  particularly 
for  milch  oowg.  The  oil  from  the  kernels  separates 
into  two  portions, — the  one  fluid,  of  a  pale  oil-gieen 
colour,  and  the  other  white,  floccular,  and  of  the 
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consistence  of  ghi  —  Madra$  Mtuteum  Report ; 
Dr$,  Roxb,^  W.  and  A.,  Wight^  Gibson^  Braiuiis, 
M'Cleliand^  Voigl,  and  CUghom ;  Beddome^ 

TERMINALIA  BIALATA.  WaU. 
Pentaptera  bialata,  Boxb.  |  Lein-ben,  ....  Burm. 
'  A  large  deciduous  tree  of  the  mountainous  parts 
of  India,  with  small  greenish-yellow  flowers,  com- 
mon in  British  Burma  and  the  Andamans.  A 
cubic  foot  weighs  89  lbs.  In  a  full-grown  tree  on 
good  soil,  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the 
first  branch  is  80  feet,  and  average  girth,  measured 
at  6  feet  from  the  ground,  is  12  feet. — Drs.  Voigt, 
Brandts;  CaL  Cat,  Ex.,  1862. 

TERMINALIA  CATAPPA.    Linn. 

T.  intermedia,  Spr. 
Jttglans  catappA,  Lour. 


Ingudi, .  .  . 
Natta  vadom, 
Badama  ohettu, 


Sanbk. 
.   Tam. 

.     TKIi. 


T.  Molaccana,  Lam. 
T.  myrobalana,  JRotk. 
T.  Buboordata,  WUlde. 

Indian  almond  tree,  Eno. 
Badam,  .  .  .  Hind. 
Oatappa,  .  .  .  Malay. 
Adamaram,  .    .Malbal. 

This  large,  beautiful  tree,  with  small  purplish- 
fi^reen  flowers,  grows  in  the  Moluccas,  in  both 
Peninsulas  of  India,  in  all  parts  of  the  Dekhan, 
and  Bengal  It  attoins  a  large  size  in  Malabar, 
where  the  wood  is  said  to  be  much  esteemed. 
Europeans  call  it  the  Indian  almond  tree,  with 
reference  to  the  oval  and  flattened  shape  of  its 
drupe.  The  kernel,  however,  is  cylindrical ;  it  is 
eaten,  and  is  palatable,  resembles  the  almond  in 
taste  and  composition,  and  yields  an  excellent  oiL 
It  is  raised  easily  from  seed,  and  in  a  good  light 
soil,  well  watered,  will  in  two  years  be  ten  or 
more  feet  in  height,  and  give  bksaom.  Its  large 
leaf  turns  red  previous  to  falling  off.  Captain 
Beddome  says  that  as  it  occurs  in  the  forests  of 
the  Godavery,  the  wood  is  very  strong.  It  makes 
a  good  avenue  tree.  The  bark  and  leaves  yield  a 
black  pigment,  with  which  the  natives  colour  their 
teeth  and  make  into  Indian  ink ;  the  juice  of  the 
leaves  and  milk  of  the  nut  are  used  medicinally. 
One  species  of  the  tasar  silk-wonns  feeds  on  the 
leaves. — Usefxd  Plants;  Drs.  Roxb.  il  p.  430, 
Voigt,  Gibson,  Wight,  Cleghorn,  O^Sk;  Beddome, 
FL  Sylv. 

TERMINALIA  CHEBULA.    Retz, 

T.  retictdata,  Both. 

Alelaj  aswad,  .  . 
Helij-i-K&buU,  .  , 
Pangahf  .... 
Filla-marrada,  .  . 
Alali  mara,  .  .  . 
Ho-H-leh,  Ho-tsze, 
Hirda,  Huldah, 
Hordah,  .  .  .  , 
Har,  Harhar,     . 


Arab. 


BUBM. 

Can. 
Chin. 

DUKH. 
GOND, 

Hind. 


Hind. 


»9 


Halela  zard,  .    . 
Umbed'har,  .    . 
Kodorka  maram,  Mat-jcat.. 
Helileh-i-kalan, .    .  PjEsa 
Helileh-i-siah,    .    .     ,, 
Haritaka, .    .    .     Sansk. 
Araln-gass,    .     .     SlNGH. 
Kadukai,  ....    Tbl. 
jvaraica,    .    .    •    ■       ,, 

This  tree  grows  in  Ceylon,  in  both  the  Pen- 
insulas of  India,  and  northwards  to  Nepal,  the 
Panjab,  and  K&bul,  in  Tenasserim,  and  in  Canton 
province,  and  everywhere  is  a  large  tree.  Colonel 
Beddome  describes  the  wood  as  of  good  quality, 
and  much  used  for  building  purposes ;  the  heart- 
wood  is  yellowish-brown  or  oark-brown,  hard 
and  heavy,  and  makes  good  furniture,  but  is  cross- 
grained  and  difficult  to  work.  In  Burma,  yokes 
and  canoes  are  made  of  it.  The  tender  leaves, 
when  scarcely  unfolded,  are  punctured  by  an 
insect,  and  its  eggs  deposited  therein,  whicii  by 
the  extravasation  of  the  sap  become  enlu^ed  into 
hollow  glands  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  up  to 


mixed  with  alum,  a  good  durable  yellow  dye 
The  fruit  gives  the  black  myrobalans,  whicb  sp 
better  than  those  of  T.  belerica ;  is  an  article  o 
commerce  for  the  large  quantity  of  tannin  wbicl 
it  contains.  The  fruit  and  gall-nutB  are  both  nse 
medicinally  by  the  natives.  Mr.  Gramble  says  tb 
bark  is  uised  for  tanning  and  ^^ing,  and  tk 
unripe  fruit  is  used  for  tanning,  dy^pg,  sa 
medicine,  under  the  names  balhar,  zangi,  aa 
zangi  har.  471,167  cwt.  of  myrobalans  were  a 
ported  from  India  in  1882-83,  value  Rs.  18,46,976 
and  Mr.  Gamble  says  that  in  the  southern  circle  a 
Bombay,  the  Forest  Department  in  1877-78,  fiei 
the  fruit  of  this  tree,  hada  dear  profit  of  Ra.  77,€0l' 
— Dj-j.  RoyU,  Cleghorn,  Wight^  M'CleUand,  am 
Voigt;  Mr.  Gamble;  Colonel  Beddome ;  Hkwaiio: 
Powell,  p.  539. 
TERMINALIA  CITRINA.  Raxb.  iL  p.  ^k 
MyrobalMius  citriii*,  Omrin. 


Hurituki,    .    .    .  Bbno. 
Kyoo, BOEM.    Liba, 

A  very  large  and  tall  timber  tree  of 
the  Khassya  Hills,  and  common  in  the  Kolik 
jungles.  The  wood  is  very  hard^  and  is  «i 
attacked  by  insects.  It  is  of  a  grey  ooloar,  ^  ^ 
darker  towards  the  centre,  and,  in  Asaam  is  md 
for  planks  and  general  building  purposes.  Jk^e 
oblong,  lanceolate,  about  two  inches  lone,  tn^k 
circumference,  obscurely  five-grooved,  d1zfienlig^ 
yellow,  smooth ;  nut  oblong,  deeply  five-gn»««i 
one-celled.  Fruit  a  gentle  purgative ;  it  isflftai 
made  into  a  pickle,  and  is  used  as  that  of  T.  chdKk 
— Irvine,  Gen.  Med.  Top. ;  Voigt ;  Roxb. ;  &A 


TERMINALIA  MYRIOCARPA. 
T.  myrioearpa,  Kurz. 


Assam. 
.  Lep. 


Pani-aaj, 


H.OMdil. 


.Hk 


Hollok.  .    .     . 
Sanglok,     .    . 

A  very  large  evergreen  tree  of  the 
Himalaya  and  Assam ;  growing  also  in  the  Sitf' 
jeeling  Terai.  Heart -wood  brown,  beautifilf 
mottled  with  dark  streaks,  and  is  used  for  htSi 
ing  and  tea-boxes,  also  burned  for  charaosL— 
Gamble, 

TERMINALIA  PANICULATA.     W.  attdX 
Pentaptera  panicolata,  BoaA.  u.  p.  4St, 


PiUa-inarday 
Pu-mArda,  . 
Nee  meeri, . 


Ta 


Tc 


Honal,  Holuva,  .  .  Can. 
Kindal,  Kinjal,  .  Mahr. 
Marwa, ,  .  .  .  S.  Can. 
Matti,  Marda,      .    .  Tam. 

A  tree  of  Malabar,  of  the  valleys  of  the 
rivers  near  their  sources ;  abundant  in  the  jon^ 
south-east  of  Surat  and  at  Courtallnm,  td 
rising  in  the  forest  mountain  tracts  up  to  2000  cr 
3000  feet  elevation.'  In  S.  Eonkan  it  is  conuois 
along  the  foot  of  the  ghats.  The  timber  is  vsj 
good,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  T.  tomentosa;  it  is 
said  to  be  improved  by  being  kept  under  water.— 
Colonel  Beddome. 

TERMINALIA  TOMENTOSA.    -Bcwft. 


T.  al&ta,  AintUe. 
T.  ooriacea,  W,  and  A, 
T.  crenulata,  W,  and  A, 
T.  glabra,  W.  and  A. 
Pia-sal?    ....  Beko. 
Mutti,  Karai  mutti,  Can. 
Amd,  Saj,     .    .    .  H^ND. 
Aio, Hahb. 


Pentaptera  ocniMea,  BaA 
P.  crenolata,  Boadb. 
P.  glabra,  Roaob. 
P.  toment<Ma,  BooA. 
Koombook,  .    .     SmsK 
Kana-marada,  .    .    Tiik 
Maddi,  Nalla  maddi,  Tk^ 
Sahajo,     .    ,    .     Vuu. 


This  is  a  very  large  timber  tree«  often  70 loi^ 
feet  to  the  first  bnuicht  It  -grows  i&  OeiioB,iB 
common  in  Mysore  and  Uuoaghoat  ti^  Jladia 
Presidency^  up  to  an  elevatioa  al  90fW  VrMt 


1  inch  in  diameter;  they  are  powerfully  astringent,  ^^    ^    _. ,^^,  ^ 

and  makeasgood  ink  as  oak  galls;  they  also  yield,  'feet    U  grovra  ^  the  Godiiv^'ilsra^^M 
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T£RMITINi£. 


TETRACBROS  QUADRIOORNIS. 


atraigbt  on  the  AniDiallays,  and  very  fine  on  the 
Kallamallays  in  the  Kurnool  district ;  also  in  the 
forests  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  the  Central 
Provinces,  in  Oudb,  and  in  all  the  Sub-Himalayan 
tract  from  the  Ravi  eastwards  to  Darieeling. 

The  wood  is  dark-coloured,  very  naiti,  heavy, 
and  strong.  It  is  much  used  in  house-building, 
and  for  boats  and  canoes,  solid  wheels  of  carts, 
luinitnre,  and  other  purposes.  The  aiJies  from  its 
buRied  bark  produce  a  kind  of  potash,  which  is 
eaten  by  the  natives  with  betel  leaf ;  the  bark  is 
astringent,  and  used  for  dyeing  black  and  for 
tanning. 

Colonel  Beddome  says  the  T.  glabra  of  Rox- 
burgh only  differs  in  being  more  glabrous  and 
having  the  bark  nearly  smooth,  but  the  pubescence 
vaiies  much,  and  is  called  Tella-maddi  by  the  Te- 
ling  people,  and  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Pentttptera  crenulata,  Roxb,j  also  is  only  a  variety. 
T£RMITJN£,  asecti<m  of  Neuropterous  insects, 
in  which  Latreille  includes  the  genera  Mantispa, 
Raphadia,  Termes,  and  Psocus.  These  genera, 
however,  are  usually  regarded  as  constituting 
three  distinct  families.  Ttie  Termitids  family  is 
distinguished  by  the  following  characters: — Wings 
with  few  transverse  nervures,  folding  horizontally ; 
tarsi  four-jointed;  antennae  short  and  moniliform; 
body  deraessed.    See  Termes. 

T£RNATE,  on  the  west  coast  of  Gillolo,  is  a 
high  island,  but  of  small  extent,  being  only  about 
six  miles  long.  Fort  Orange  is  in  lat  O**  49'  N., 
long.  127''  SO'  £.  Several  of  these  islands— 
Temate,  Tidore,  Motir,  and  Makian  —  are  only 
cones  standing  on  the  same  great  fissures  of  the 
earth.  The  base  of  Temate  volcano  is  beneath 
the  ocean.  Its  circumference  around  its  shores  is 
six  miles,  and  its  height  is  5400  feet.  Severe  and 
destructive  eruptions  took  place  from  it  in  1608, 
1635,  1653, 1673,  after  which  the  next  was  on  the 
26th  February  1838,  then  on  the  25th  March 
1839,  on  the  2d  February  1840.  In  that  of  1673, 
a  considerable  quantitv  of  ashes  was  carried  to 
Amboyna.  In  that  of  2d  February  1840,  for 
fifteen  hours  the  solid  ground  rolled  like  the  sea, 
but  the  heaviest  ground- wave  was  at  10  a.m.  of 
the  15th  February,  and  the  people  then  took  to 
their  boats.  In  this  interval,  great  eruptions  of 
ashes  and  hot  stones  fell  like  luul.  lAva  poured 
from  the  crater  into  the  sea.  For  ten  days, 
ok)uds  of  black  smoke  poured  out.  About  mid- 
night of  the  14th,  the  shocks  were  more  violent, 
ai^  before  3.30  A.if.  every  house  was  levelled. 
Fissures  fonned  in  the  earth,  out  of  which  hot 
"Water  rose  for  a  moment^  and  then  the  earth  closed 
agafai,  to  re-open  at  another  plaoe^  Its  population 
in  1865  was  9000. 

The  lower  part  of  the  mountain,  behind  the 
towBy  is  covered  witii  fruit  trees,  and  hundreds  of 
men,  women,  and  children  go  daily  to  the  moun- 
tain to  bring  in  the  fruit,  durian,  mango,  lansat, 
and  mangostoen.  When  Drake  visited  Temate  in 
A.D.  X5799  the  Portuguese  had  been  driven  out  of 
the  island  bjr  the  sultan.  Temate  with  Batchian 
oonstitateB  the  ancient  MoluocsB.    Hilton  sang  of 

^  The  iiles 
Of  Temate  and  Tidore,  whenee  merohaaiB  bring 
Their  spi«y  drogi. '—/^ar.  LoH,  Book  II, 

The  people  are  of  three  well-marked  races,  the 

l^smate  Malay,  tiie  Orang  Sirani,  and  the  Dutch. 

The  first  a^  the  descendants  of  the  intruding 

MaIaJi  ijfho  4^Te  out  the  indigenes  .(who  were 


no  doubt  the  same  as  those  of  the  adjacent  main- 
land of  Gillolo),  and  established  a  monarchy ;  their 
language  is  quite  unintelligible.  The  Sirani  axe  the 
Christian  descendants  of  Portuguese. 

Temate  town  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. — 
Bikmore,  p.  306 ;  Wallace,  pp.  300-311. 

T£RNSTROMIAGEi£  of  De  CandoUe,  the 
Theads,  a  natural  order  of  planis,  chiefly  trees  or 
shrubs,  forming  28  genera,  including  132  species, 
of  which  57  occur  in  the  East  Inmes,  in  Java, 
Ceylon,  both  the  Peninsulas  of  India,  the  Khaasya 
mountains,  Assam,  and  Nepal,  viz.: — 1  Cochlo* 
spermum,  9  Temstromia,  1  Anneslea,  1  Adinandra, 
9  Eurya,  4  Cleyera,  12  Saurauja,  9  Gordonia,  7 
Camellia,  1  Thea,  2  Schiroa,  ?  Pyrenaria,  1  Rein-> 
wardtia,  Actinidia,  Staohyurus.  The  tea  plant, 
the  most  remarkable  of  this  order.  Lb  a  native  of 
Assam. 

TERNSTRftMIA  JAPONICA.    Thunh. 

T.  gymnanthera,  W.  and  A, 
Cleyera  gymnanthera,  W,  and  A, 

Shwui  mnh  ri,  .    .  Onnr.  |  Kymone,    NsiLeHBKBiES. 

A  common  tree  on  the  Neilgherries  and  other 
elevated  mountains  on  the  west  side  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  from  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet 
upwards,  idso  in  Ceylon.  The  wood  is  pinkish  in 
colour,  and  much  esteemed;  it  works  well,  but 
requires  to  be  well  seasoned ;  it  is  used  for  doors, 
rafters,  and  a  variety  of  purposes.  Another  species 
of  this  genus,  T.  Penangiana,  Choisy,  is  an  ever- 
green tree  of  the  Andamans  and  Tenasserim ;  and 
under  the  Burmese  name,  Pnzzeen  swa,  Wallich 
noticed  a  large  timber  tree  of  Tavoy,  used  for 
building. — Beddome,  Fl.  Sylv.  p.  91. 

TERRA  JAPONICA  is  an  old  trade  misnomer, 
formerly  apfdied  to  the  catechu,  and  still  retamed 
for  gambler,  an  inspissated  vegetable  juice  ob< 
tained  from  the  Uncaria  gambir,  Roxb. 

TERRAPIN. 
Shwui-kwd-kioh,  •  OHiir.  [  Pai-kwei-pan,    .    .  Chin. 
See  Reptiles ;  Tortoise. 

TERkIBLES,  a  dangerous  line  of  rocks  and 
sunken  reefs,  10  or  12  miles  W.  from  the  N.  point  of 
Ramree  river.  A  lighthouse  on  the  S.  Terrible 
was  proposed  to  be  in  lat.  19"^  23'  30*^  N.,  and  long. 
98**  18'  E. 

TERRIORE,  a  large  tract  of  woodland  country, 
about  30  miles  north  of  Trichinopoly,  held  by  a 
Reddi. 

TERRY,  EDWARD.  His  voyage  to  India  was 
published  in  1 655.  It  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  Surat  and  S.  Walley,  and  of  Tom^  Coryates* 
travels  in  the  east,  and  death  at  Surat  in  1617. 

TESTUDINIDiE,  a  family  of  reptiles  of  the 
section  A,  Catapbracta  or  shielded  reptiles,  order 
Chelonia,  and  including  the  genera  Testudo  and 
Homopus.  In  the  East  Indies  are  T.  elongata,  T^ 
Horsfieldii,  T.  Indica,  T.  platynotus,  T.  radiata, 
and  T.  stellata.  They  are  land  tortoises.  See 
Reptiles;  Tortoise. 

TETRACEROS  QUADRICORNIS.    Jerdon. 


T.  iodas,  Hodgson. 
T.  paooeroii,  Hodgton^ 

Chousingha,  .   .    .  HiKD* 
Ghouka,  JaDglibakra,  „ 
Bbekra,    .    .    •     Hahb, 
Bhirid,      .    .    •  Sauoob* 
Konda-gori,  •    .    .    TiIm 

The  four-homed  antelope  is  of  the  sub-family 

Aniilopise.    It  is  of  uniform  brownish-bay  colour 


Antilope  dhiokara,  JS<Mrd. 
A.  aab^iiadrioomQta8,.£{^ 
T.  Btriaticomifl,  Ltach, 

Bhirul  .  .  .  ofBRiLS. 
Kotri,  Kara  of  Bustaxu 
Kond'gnrL .  .  •  Can. 
Bhirirara  (mala),  Qoxi>. 
Bhir  (feiqale), 


fl« 
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TETRAGONIACEiE. 


TETRANTHERA  EOXBURGHII. 


nboYe,  beneath  lighter.  Tts  len^h  is  40  to  42 
inches,  height  at  shoulders  24  to  26  inches, 
anterior  horns  np  to  lA  inches,  and  posterior 
horns  4  to  5  inches,  ft  frequents  jungly  hills 
and  open  glades  in  the  forests,  abounds  in  the 
Eastern  Ghats,  occurs  at  the  foot  of  the  Him- 
alayas, is  rare  in  Sind  and  the  Western  Pan  jab, 
and  is  unknown  in  the  Malabar  forest,  Lower 
Bengal,  valley  of  the  Ganges,  Ceylon,  and  Further 
India.  The  spurious  horns  are  so  small  as  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  ado  It  individuals,  and  are  situ- 
ated on  two  osseous  bumps  or  risings  (strongly 
marked  in  the  cranium),  from  which  they  seem  to 
be  easily  detached.  These  osseous  risings  are 
immediately  in  front  of  the  true  horns,  between 
the  orbits,  rather  in  front  of  a  line  drawn  across 
the  forehead  through  the  centre  of  the  eyes,  and 
become  covered  with  black  callous  skin  after  the 
loss  of  the  corneous  tips.  The  true  horns  are 
situated  behind  the  eyes,  or  between  the  eyes  and 
the  ears,  inclining  backwards  with  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible curve  forwards,  straight,  paraliel,  round, 
smooth,  thick,  and  strong  at  the  base,  which  has 
a  few  wrinkles,  and  tapering  to  a  point ;  their 


Sikkim,  Garo  Hills,  Burma,  and  Andanane.  \t, 
is  one  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  Madras  Prendency, 
is  of  gigantic  growth,  and  often  with  very  lange 
buttresses ;  it  is  not  uncommon  thrDagfa<mt  tbe 
western  forests  of  the  Peninsula  from  Bombay 
down  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  also  in  CeyloQ ;  it  is 
very  abundant  about  the  foot  of  the  Neilgfaemea 
on  the  western  side,  and  in  tbe  dense  forests  ia 
the  pliuns  of  South  Canara;  it  sheds  its  Ickvus 
early  in  January,  and  flowers  when  qaite  lesflsB 
in  February.  The  timber  is  said  to  be  soft  and 
wortliless. — Beddome ;  Gamble. 

TETRANTHERA,  a  genus  of  plants  bekmgnig 
to  the  order  Lauracese.  T.  Gaidneri,  Tkte.^  k  a 
tree  40  to  50  feet  high,  of  the  Central  Provinoe  <rf 
Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of  4000  to  6000  feet.  T. 
glaberrima,  Thw.,  a  small  Ceylon  tree,  giuwiay 
at  4000  feet  elevation.  T.  longifolia,  T.  JignstriBa. 
T.  iteodaphne,  T.  nemoralis,  and  T.  ovBlifoHa  if 
Ceylon,  tne  last  a  tree  30  to  40  feet  hi|Hi, 
T.  Roxburghii  of  India  and  Ceylon,  the  Bo-i 
gass  of  the  Singhalese.  Wight  also  gires  in 
T.  glabrata,  T.  Panamanja.  T.  amara,  Atet,  iss 
evergreen  tree  of  the  Eastern  HinEialaya,  Botba. 


colour  black.  Those  of  very  old  males  were  4}  |  and  the  Andamans,  with  a  pale-brown  wood.  T. 
inches  in  length,  and  had  three  strong  wrinkles,  i  nitida,  Roxb,^  Kintonijam,  BsNO.,  name  in  tke 
and  one  imperfect  one  at  the  base.  The  doe  has 
no  horns,  nor  any  bony  projection  above  the  eyes. 
The  mamnue  are  four  in  number.  The  colour  is 
brown,  of  various  shades,  not  bright,  but  some- 
times so  light  as  to  approach  a  dull  fawn,  darker 
than  the  cervicapra,  but  not  so  bright  and  deep 
as  in  the  gazelle.  The  shade  is  browner  on  the 
hind  quarters,  and  darkest  on  tbe  middle  of  the 
back.  It  becomes  lighter  on  the  sides  till  it  passes 
gradually  into  white  in  the  middle  of  the  oelly, 
without  the  well-defined  dark  line  of  separation 
observable  in  the  other  two  species.  The  fore  legs, 
particularly  above  the  knee,  the  inside  of  the 
fetlocks,  the  nose,  and  edge  of  the  ears,  are  very 
dark.  A  narrow  line  between  the  fore  legs,  which 
gradually  widens  towards  the  hinder  flanks,  the 
inside  of  the  arms  and  thighs,  is  white,  as  is  the 
inside  of  the  ear,  in  which  the  hairs  are  long,  and 
arranged  in  indistinct  ridges.  The  lachrymatory 
sinus  is  long,  narrow,  and  parallel  with  the  line 
of  the  nose.  In  its  habits  it  is  monogamous,  and 
IS  always  found  in  pairs,  frequenting  the  jungles 
among  the  undulating  hills  of  tbe  Mulnad.  It  is 
never  found  in  the  open  country,  or  among  the 
hills  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  district,  neither  does 
it  ever  penetrate  into  the  western  forests.  The 
droppings  are  always  observed  in  heaps  in  par- 
ticular spots.  It  is  said  to  be  fond  of  licking  the 
salt  efflorescence  of  the  soil,  from  which  habit, 
it  is  8aid,the  incisors  of  old  individuals  are  often 
found  to  be  much  worn,  and  sometimes  wanting 
altogether. 

TETRAGONIACEJE,  a  natural  order  of  plants, 
of  which  two  species,  Sesuvium  repens  and  Tetra- 
gonia  expansa,  occur  in  the  East  Indies,  Sesuvium 
repens  idong  the  sea-shores,  and  Tetragonia  ex- 
pansa, Murray,  is  the  New  Zealand  spinach,  a  coast 
and  inland  plant  of  Australia,  New  Zetdand,  China, 
Japan ;  useful  as  a  vegetable,  also  as  a  sand-bind- 
ing plant.^— ^F.  von  Mueller, 

TETRAMJELES  NUDIFLORA.    /?.  Br, 

%  Grahaniiaiifty.Tr.  /c;  Anictodea Grahamiana,  Nim. 

Sandugua>  .•  •    .   Beno.  NBolur,    «    .    .    .    .  Oak. 
Thit-pouk,   .    .    .  BuaM.  I 

This  is  a  tree  of  Ceylon,  the  Western  Ghats, 


nsone  in 

neighbourhood  of  Sylhet,  where  it  is  uidigeiKX& 
and  grows  to  be  a  useful  timber  tree  of  very  gros 
sise.  In  the  more  remote  forests  which  cover  ^ 
Garo  Hills,  it  is  so  lai^e  as  to  admit  of  being  umk 
into  canoes  of  full  50  feet  in  length,  for  whiek 
purpose  this  tree  is  preferred. — Voigt ;  Thcaku: 
Wight,  Ic, ;  Roxb,  iii  p.  818. 

TETRANTHERA  CALOPHYLLA.     Miqmi 

Cylioodaphne  sebifera,  Biume. 
Grows  on  the  Neilgherries  and  on  tbe  Jan 
mountains.  A  tallow-like  fat  is,  in  conipaiatifT 
abundance,  pressed  from  the  berries,  and  is  asNi 
for  the  manufacture  of  candles.  T.  Jananica, 
Spreng^  and  T.  laurifolia,  Jacq.,  of  tropical  Aai, 
are  similarly  useful. 

TETRANTHERA  GLAUCA.  WaUich.  Ajaem 
en  tree  of  the  Eastern  Himalaya  and  Easten 
engal.     It  is  the  Sempat  of  Nepal,  the  Dig^ 
of  the  Mechi,  and  the  Diglotti  of  the  AseanKse. 

TETRANTHERA  MONOPETALA.  Roxk 

.    Him 
Th. 


6wa,  HareiD,  .  .  Beas. 
Buro  kukar  ohettu,  Beno. 
JungU  rai  am,   .     .  HiND. 


Maida-lakrii,  . 
Nara  ohettu,  . 
Nara  mamid^, . 


A  middling-sized  tree,  native  of  the  Peninsola  of 
India,  of  Bengal,  Oudh,  the  Siwalik,  and  Banna.  Iti 
cinnamon  smelling  leaves  are  given  to  silk-wroniiB. 
The  wood  is  used  for  agricultural  implementi. 
The  barii  is  used  in  medicine,  being  considered 
stimulant,  and  after  being  bruised  is  aj^ilied 
fresh  or  dry  to  contusions,  and  sometimes  mixed 
with  milk  or  made  into  plaster.  The  learea  an 
used  in  Assam  to  feea  the  muga  Bilk-worm, 
Anthersea  Assama.— «/.  JL  Stewart;  GavMe. 

TETRANTHERA  POLYANTHA,  WaU.,  ia  a 
small  tree  of  the  Eastern  Himalaya,  AawMn.  and 
the  Khassya  Hills.  In  Assam,  the  leaves  of  this 
tree  are  used  to  feed  the  Anthersea  Assama  silk- 
worm, which  produces  the  muga  silk. 

TETRANTHERA -ROXBURGHII.    Nee*. 

Sitaaea  aebifara,  JPer*. 


T.  apetala,  Boxb.,  Corr. 
T.  dtrif  olia,  Juss, 
Tomex  sebifera,  WiUde. 


Kookoor  cbita, 
Meda  lakri,  . 
Maida-chob, 
Ohandna,     • 


Beno. 
Hind. 


Sefaif era  glutinbaa,  £oicr« 
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Boo-mee-gaBa, 
Meda-sak,  •    . 
Nara  miaipidf, 
Meda,    «    « 


S12SG& 
SCTUI. 
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TETRANTHERA  WIGHTIANA. 


TETRAONIDiE. 


This  tree  grows  in  China,  in  New  Holland, 
throughout  India,  in  Assam,  the  Panjab,  Siwalik 
tract,  the  Salt  Range,  to  2500  feet  Bark  mildly 
astringent,  used  hj  the  hill  people  in  diarrhoea. 
It  is  the  meda  lakri  of  Hindustani  druggists, 
and  a  favourite  implication  to  bruises  and  wounds. 
It  is  somewhat  fragrant,  and  slightly  balsamic 
and  sweet  Tetranthera  Rozburghii  is  a  yariable 
plant  The  fruit  is  globose,  black,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  yielding  a  kind  of  greasy  exudation, 
from  which  the  Chinese  manufacture  candles  of  a 
bad  quality,  and  which  serves  as  a  basis  for  salves. 
^Cat.  Ex.,  1862;  Thw.  En.  PL  ZeyL  p.  256; 
CSh, ;  Eng,  Cyc. 

TETRANTHERA  WIGHTIANA.     Wall. 
CylicodAphne  Wightiana,  Nets,  D.C. 

Var.  m.  T.  tomentoaa.    Leaves  densely  fulvo  or  f asoo- 

tomentose  beneath. 
Var.  fi.  T.  glabroecens.    Leaves  spcuingly  puberulous 

or  glabrous  beneath. 

A  handsome  good-sized  or  large  tree,  common 
in  many  of  the  western  forests  from  Ganara  to 
Cape  Comorin,  from  about  2000  feet  elevation  up 
to  about  8000  ;  it  is  very  abundant  on  the  Neil- 
gherries,  where  it  is  called  Keynjec  by  the 
Badaga.  The  wood  is  yellowish,  with  a  satiny 
appearance,  and  a  darker  heart;  it  is  used  for 
rafters  and  various  other  purposes. — Beddome,  FL 
Sylv.  p.  293. 

TETRANYCHUS  PAPAVERiE,  Scott,  the 
poppy  seed  mite,8warm8in  poppy  seed  granariesand 
their  store  pots ;  it  multiplies  with  great  rapidity. 
This,  with  species  of  Bruchus,  also  Calandra  sitana 
and  tipula,  are  the  insects  of  Lower  Bengal  which 
attack  the  poppy  seed  in  the  granaries. 

TETRAONlDuE,  the  grouse,  partridge,  and 
quail  family  of  birdd,  comprising  the  Perdicinae 
and  Cotumicin».  The  family  belongs  to  the 
order  Rasores,  the  gallinaceous  or  game  birds. 
Naturalists  include  in  this  family  the  grouse, 
the  partridge,  American  partridges,  quails,  and 
guinea-fowl.  The  grouse  are  peculiar  to  the 
northern  portions  of  both  continents.  Partridges 
are  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  disappear- 
ing in  the  Malayan  Peninsula  except  in  its  extreme 
west  Quails  have  the  same  distribution  as  the 
true  partridges,  but  have  a  tendency  to  accumulate 
in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Malayan  Pen- 
insula, where,  with  Tumix  of  the  Tinamidse,  they 
are  the  only  tropical  gallinaceous  birds.  The 
guinea-fowl  are  natives  of  Africa. 

Sub'Fam.  Tetraoninse  or  true  grouse,  as  yet 
not  observed  in  India. 

Sub-FanL  Perdicinse  or  partridges ;  those  oc- 
curring in  India  may  be  divided  into  snow  cocks 
and  snow  partridges,  peculiar  to  the  highlands  of 
Central  Asia  and  the  Himalaya ;  ordinary  part- 
ridges, comprising  the  francoliu  and  chidLor; 
grey  partridges,  wood  partridges,  and  bush  quail ; 
the  true  partridges  represented  by  the  grey  part- 
ridge of  Europe,  with  one  spedes  from  Tibet,  and 
the  great  group  of  African  partridges. 

I.  Snow  Cocki  <md  Snow  Partridgei. 
Tetraogallns    Himalayensis,  Oray,  Himalayan   snow 

oodE. 
T.  Tibetanus.  GotdtL 
Lerwa  nivicola,  Hodgton,  the  snow  partridge. 

II.  Partridges. 

a.  Francolins  or  meadow  partridges. 
Francolinus  vulgaris.  Stepheni,  black  partridge. 
F.  pictui,  Jard.  and  Selhy,  painted  partridge. 
F.  Phayrel,  Blyth,  Bnraa. 


6.  Rook  or  sand  partridges, 
Cacoabis  ohakor,  Cfray,  tho  chukor  partridge. 
Ammoperdix  bonhami,  Oray,  the  seesee  partridge. 
A.  Hayi,  Chtdd,  Arabia. 

c.  Qrey  or  bash  partridges. 
Ortygomis  Pontioenanas,  Omelin,  grey  partridge. 
O.  gularis,  Temm.,  the  kyah  partridge. 

d.  Wood  partridges. 
Arboricola  torqueola,  VaJen.,  black-throated  hill  part- 
ridge. 
A.  rufogularis,  Blyth,  rufous-throated  hill  partridge. 
A.  atrogolaris,  Blyth,  Tiperah,  Ohittagong. 
A  intermedia,  BlytK,  Ankan. 
A.  bmnneopectus,  Tiekdl,  Tenasserim. 
A.  sphenura,  —  ?  China. 
Perdix  personata,  Hcr^fidd,  Java. 
P.  Javanica,  Omelin,  Java. 
P.  Gharltoni,  — ?  Penang. 
P.  punotolata,  Chray. 
P.  ocnlea,  Temm.,  Malay  Peninsula. 
P.  thoradca,  Temm.,  Philippines. 
Rollulus  coronatus,  —  ?  Malay  Peninsula. 
K.  niger. 

e.  Bush  quails. 
Perdioula  Cambayensis,  Latham,  jangle  bush  quail. 
P.  Asiatica,  Latkam,  rock  bush  quaiL 
P.  erythroryncha,  Sykes,  painted  bush  quail. 

Suh-Fam.  Cotumicinaa,  Quails. 
Coturnix  communis,  Bonatere,  the  large  grey  quail. 
G.  Goromandelica,  Ojnelin,  blaok-breastc^  quaiL 
Ezcalfaotoria  Ghinensis,  Linn.,  blue-breasted  quail. 
E.  Nov»  QuinesB,  Om. 
£.  Adamsoni,  Verreaux,  Celebes. 
E.  minima,  Ooidd,  Celebes. 

Other  of  the  quails  are  arranged  by  natural- 
ists under  the  family  Tinamidie.  Tetrao  tetrix  is 
the  black-cock  of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  Mr. 
Atkinson,  in  the  Altai,  says  black-cock  shooting 
in  September,  when  the  first  snow  has  fallen, 
is  splendid  sport.  A  common  sledge^  some- 
times with  one  horse,  at  others  with  two,  is  pre- 
pared, and  nearly  filled  with  straw ;  upon  this  the 
sportsman  sits  down,  and  away  the  man  drives 
into  the  forest,  keeping  a  good  look-out.  When 
he  sees  the  biids,  he  drives  along  till  within  rifle 
distance,  and  then  stops.  The  sportsman  must 
shoot  the  lowest  bird ;  when  this  one  drops,  the 
others  look  down  on  their  fallen  mate,  and  remain 
quite  still  in  the  trees.  I  have  more  than  once 
snot  three  out  of  the  branches  of  the  same  tree, 
before  the  brood  have  taken  flight  When  Uie 
birds  are  going,  the  man  gathers  up  the  game, 
throws  it  into  the  sledge,  and  drives  on  again.  In 
these  woods  it  is  not  difficult  to  shoot  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  brace  of  black-cock  in  a  day.  lliis  can 
only  be  done  with  a  pea-rifle,  which  makes  a  very 
small  report,  and  is  certain  in  its  effect. 

The  Himalayan  snow  cock,  Tetraogallns  Him* 
ahiyensis,  is  the  Jer  monal  of  the  N.W.,  but  keeps 
to  the  open  hill-sides,  is  harassed  by  the  ring* 
tailed  eagle,  which  never  attacks  it  on  the  wing. 
It  is  29  inches  long,  and  weighs  6^  lbs.  Egga 
about  the  size  of  those  of  the  turkey.  T.  Ti^t- 
anus  is  of  tiie  Snowy  Hange,  and  T.  Gaucasioua, 
Palla$,  is  of  the  Persian  mountains. 

The  snow  partridge,  when  rearing  its  young, 
if  disturbed,  exhibits  all  that  distressfui  anxiety 
so  common  to  its  tribe.  It  doea  not  counter- 
feit lameness  like  soroe^  but  walks  away  before 
the  intruder,  and  calls  out  in  the  most  plaintive 
manner,  while  the  young  squat  dose  to  the  ground 
or  creep  beneath  the  stones. 

The  black  paxtridge,  Francolinua  vulgaris, 
frequents  grass  meadow&  Muhammadans  of 
India  compare  its  call  to  the  words  Subhan  teri 
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kadrat,  Show  your  power  to-morrow!  Otliers 
describe  it  as  Lahsan,  piaz,  adrak,  Garlic,  onionSf 
ginger!  It  is  still  abundant,  though  becoming 
scarcer. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  call  of  the  male  bird 
of  the  painted  partridge  mar  be  heard  to  a  great 
distance,  Ghee-cee-kerray,  Ghee-kee-kerray.  The 
GhulK>r,  HiKP.,  or  Atash  khor,  Pers.,  is  the  chukor 
partridge,  Gacabis  chukor  of  Jerdon,  fabled  by 
natives  to  be  enamoured  of  the  moon,  and  at  full 
moon  to  eat  fire.  The  two  Persian  words  signify 
fire-eater.  The  chukor  is  common  in  all  parts  of 
the  valley  of  the  Indus,  and  throughout  Tibet. 
In  winter,  when  the  hills  are  covered  with  snow, 
they  are  to  be  found  iu  great  numbers  close  to 
the  rivers,  even  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  villages;  in  general,  when  approached, 
they  lie  close  among  the  crevices  of  the  stones. 
Dr.  Thomson  was  invited  by  the  thannadar  of 
Iskardo  to  be  present  at  a  hunting  party,  which 
he  had  arranged  for  the  capture  of  the  chukor, 
by  surrounding  a  spot  of  ground,  in  which  these 
birds  are  numerous,  with  a  ring  of  men,  who, 
approaching  from  all  directions,  gradually  form  a 
dense  circle  of  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  in  diameter. 
When  the  partridges  are  disturbed  by  a  horseman 
in  this  enclosure,  they  can  only  fly  towards  the 
living  wall  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Loud 
shouts,  and  the  beating  of  drums  and  waving  of 
caps  and  cloaks,  turn  them  back,  and  they  are 
driven  from  side  to  side,  till  at  last,  exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  stupid  from  the  noise  and  confusion, 
they  sink  to  the  ground,  and  allow  themselves  to 
be  caught  by  hand.  The  scene  was  a  very  striking 
one.  The  spot  selected  Mas  a  deep  dell,  full  of 
rocks,  but  without  trees.  The  sport,  however, 
did  not  seem  so  successful  as  usiud,  six  or  eight 
birds  only  being  captured.  The  hen  of  the  chukor 
lays  from  8  to  15  eggs.  The  grey  partridge,  Orty- 
gomis  Ponticeriana,  is  easily  tamed,  and  will  follow 
its  owner  about  like  a  dog,  even  in  the  crowded 
streets.  Muhammadans  keep  it  in  small  cages, 
sometimes  for  fighting,  as  it  is  very  pugnacious, 
and  fights  with  great  spirit  and  obstinacy.  It 
readily  utters  its  call,  rateela-pateela-pateela, 
when  spoken  to.  It  is  used  as  a  decoy  for  wild 
birds.  The  male  bird  of  the  covey,  attracted  by 
its  call,  is  easily  caught  when  fighting.  The  kyah 
partridge.  Or.  gularis,  are  found  in  wavy,  thick 
grass,  and  in  many  places  it  can  only  be  followed 
on  elephants. — Thomson's  Travels^  p.  2 ;  Jerdon, 

TETRODON,  fishes  of  the  order  Plectognathi. 
Instead  of  having  distinct  teeth  as  usual  in  the 
class,  these  have  the  jaws  provided  with  a  substance 
resembling  ivory,  formed  somewhat  like  the  beak 
of  a  bird,  and  fitted  for  crushing  crustaceous 
animals  and  fuci,  upon  which  they  live.  The 
Tetrodons  are  distinguished  by  the  possession  of 
four  lai^ge  teeth,  the  jaws  being  each  divided  by  a 
•central  suture.  These  fishes  are  confined  to  the 
seas  of  warm  climates  ;  some  of  them,  as  also  the 
Diodon,  are  called  g:lobe  fishes.  Species  of  Tetro- 
don  are  capable  of  inflating  the  abdomen,  and  in 
this  state,  when  taken  or  handled,  they  emit  a 
grating  sound.  They  are  also  remarkable  for 
tenaci^  of  life,  which  they  are  capable  of  sustain- 
ing for  several  hours  after  having  been  taken  out 
of  .their  element.  They  have  a  pecuUar,  disagree- 
able odour,  resembling  that  of  Gobioidce,  which 
continues  for  several  years  in  specimens  preserved 
in  spirits  of  wine.    In  the  Malayan  countries  they 
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are  considered  Highly  poisonoaa,  and  are  eren 
objected  to  as  manure.  Tetrodoa  akins  aro  fliade 
into  lanterns  in  Ghina. — Eng.  Cyc, 

TEUGRIUM,  a  genus  of  unimportant  pbats  of 
the  natural  order  Labiatse,  of  wMch  T.  bo^Ts,  1. 
leuooeceptrum,  and  T.  stolonifenun  ooeur  in  liie 
East  Indies.  T.  chamsedijB  of  Emtqpe  and  aome 
parts  of  Asia,  is  an  ingredient  in  the  celefantad 
Theriaca  andromachi,  or  taieaq  farooq.  He 
species  are  pleasantJy  fragrant.  T.  inonoatadiyiiii. 
Wamch,  of  the  Eastern  Himalaya,  Sy^et,  wA 
KhaaEQra  Hills,  ascends  to  7000  feet ;  coppiees  wd 
— 0'Sfc.p.  488;   Foiy,  p.  463. 

TEUTHIS.  Linn,  All  the  speiSfis  of  tlise 
mollusca  are  supposed  by  the  Malays  of  the  Stnils 
to  be  highly  poisonous ;  they  are  not  eaten,  bet 
set  aside  among  offal  of  fish  to  be  used  as  nuuraie 

TEWARI  is  a  corruption  of  Trivedi,  and  is  tk 
tribal  title  of  firahmans  of  N.  India  deseeDdrt 
from  men  learned  in  their  Yedas.  They  folkf 
agriculture,  are  soldiers,  cudgel  -  players,  ssi 
boxers ;  many  of  them  entered  me  Indian  army. 

TEXEIRA,  a  Spanish  author,  who  translsted, 
as  the  History  of  rersia,  the  fijnst  part  of  3& 
Kond^s  great  book  in  seven  volumes,  called  Ranal- 
us-safa.  Texeira  extracted  thence  his  hiitciT, 
which  he  presented  to  the  world  in  Spanidi ;  \fA't 
has  been  since  translated  into  French  by  CotcJeB^ 
Texeira  had  travelled  into  Persia,  and  made  Iiia- 
self  acquainted  with  the  language  of  that  coxmtij- 
He  finished  his  first  part  with  an  Abridgmest  d 
the  Histonr  of  the  Khalifs,  etc. 

TEXTILE  ARTS.  The  east  has,  from  tk 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  recoid,  bea 
famous  for  its  textile  fabrics ;  and  India,  notrilii- 
standing  the  great  mechanical  inventions  of  tbe 
western  world,  is  still  able  to  produce  her  w^ 
of  woven  air,  which  a  manufacturer  of  tbe  1^ 
century  attempted  to  depreciate  by  calling  then 
the  shadow  of  a  commodity,  at  the  sam^  thi^ 
that  his  townsmen  were  doing  all  they  could  to 
imitate  the  reality,  and  which  they  have  not  jet 
been  able  to  excel.  Though  the  invention  aad 
completion  of  a  loom  for  weaving  would  indiote 
a  high  degree  of  ingenuity  as  weU  as  a  consider 
able  advance  in  some  other  arts,  the  Hindus  were 
acquainted  with  it  at  a  very  early  period,  foria 
the  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda,  composed  about 
1200  years  B.C.,  weavers'  threads  are  aUndedto; 
and  in  tbe  Institutes  of  Menu  it  is  directed, — 'Let 
a  weaver  who  has  received  ten  bales  of  cottoa 
thread,  give  them  back  increased  to  eleven  by  the 
rice-wat«r  and  the  like  used  in  weaving.' 

That  cotton  was  employed  at  very  early  periods. 
is  also  evident  from  the  Indian  name  of  cotton, 
Karpas,   occurring   in   the    Book    of   £8ther,  L 
6,  in  the  account  of  the  hangings  in  the  court 
of  the  Persian  palace  at  Shusban,  on  the  occasicii 
of  the  great  feast  given  by  Ahasuerus, — white, 
green,  and  blue  hangings  ;  the  word  correspond- 
ing to  green  is  Karpas   in    the   Hebrew.      It 
seems  to  mean  cotton  cloth  made  into  cortains, 
which  were  striped  white  and  blue.     Such  may 
be  seen  throughout  India  in  the  present  dM\  m 
the  form  of  what  are  called  purdahs.      (Vide 
Essay  on  Antiquity  of  Hindu  Mediolne,  p.  145^) 
The    mode  in  which  these  are  used,  and  the 
employment  of  the  same  colours  in  stripes,  is  ^31 
known  as  Shatranji,  or  cotton  carpets.    That  the 
Hindus  were  in  the  habit  of  apinniDg  threads  of 
diffeient  materials,  appears  from  aaotlierpait  of 
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klie  Tnsiitates  of  the  same  lawgiver,  where  it  h 
direoted  that  the  saorificial  threads  of  a  Brahman 
mxiBt  be  made  of  cotton,  that  of  a  K^triya 

aecond  caste)  of  sana  (Grotalaria  jancea),  and 
at  of  a  Vaisya  of  woollen  thread.  The  natives 
of  Jxkdia  prepare  fabrics  not  only  of  cotton,  but 
also  of  hemp  and  of  jute  and  other  substitates 
for  flftz ;  also  of  a  variety  of  eilks,  and  the  wool 
of  the  sheep,  goat,  and  camel,  as  well  as  mixed 
fabrics  of  different  kinds.  But  it  is  for  the 
delicacy  of  the  muslins,  especially  of  those  woven 
at  I>ao€a,  that  India  was  so  long  famous.  From 
a  careful  examination  of  the  cottons  grown  in 
different  parts  of  India,  as  well  as  of  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  world,  we  ^d  that  it  is  not 
owing  to  any  excellence  in  the  raw  material  that 
tbe  superiority  in  the  manufacture  was  dae,  for 
£Dgl]sh  sphmers  say  that  the  Indian  cotton  is  Uttle 
fit  for  their  purposes,  being  not  only  short  but 
coarse  in  staple.  It  is  owing,  theiefore,  to  the 
infinite  care  bestowed  by  the  native  spinners  and 
weavers  on  every  part  of  their  work,  that  the 
beauty  of  the  fabric  is  due,  aided  as  they  are 
by  that  matchless  delicacy  of  touch  for  which  the 
Hindus  have  long  been  famous.  According  to 
ctie  of  their  authors,  ^  the  first,  the  best,  and  most 

f  effect  of  instruments  is  the  human  hand.'    The 
[indn  weaver  has  been  described  as  hanging  his 
loom  to  a  tree,  and  sitting  with  his  feet  on  the 
Crrouod.    But  this  is  the  case  only  with  the  coarser 
fabrics ;  and  a  late  resident  of  Dacca  has  given  a 
minute  account  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  that 
district,  and  has  shown  that  great  care  is  bestowed 
on  every  part  of  the  process.    The  spinning-wheel 
is  usually  considered  to  be  an  improvement  upon 
the  distaff  and  spindle,  as  modem  machinery  is 
upon  the  inexpensive  spinning-wheel.  In  facilitat- 
ing work  and  diminishing  expense,  the  spinniug- 
inrbeel  was  no  doubt  a  great  unprovement,  and  is 
still  em^doyed  throughout  India  for  the  ordinary 
and  coarser  fabrics.    But  the  spindle  still  holds  its 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  Hmdn  women,  when 
employed  in  spinning  thread  for  the  fine  and 
dehoate  muslins  to  which  the  names  of  Shabnam 
or  Dew  of  Night,  Ab-i-Rawan  or  Running- water, 
etc.,  are  applied  by  natives,  and  which  no  doubt 
formed  the  Tela  ventosa  of  the  ancients;  and 
those  called  Gangitika  in  the  time  of  Arrian  were  I  up  to  the  year  1871  weavers  continued  to  increase 
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which  imparts  the  necessary  degree  of  moisture. 
The  spinners  of  yam  for  the  Ghundeyree  musUns 
in  the  dry  dimate  of  North- Western  India  are 
described  as  working  in  underground  workshops, 
on  account  of  the  greater  imifonuity  in  the  moist- 
ure of  the  atmosphere.     The  Indian  spinning- 
wheel  is  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  those  who 
look  to  the  polish  rather  than  to  the  fitness  of  a 
tooL    Professor  Cowper,  than  whom  none  was  a 
better  judge,  observmg  that  the  wood-work  of 
some  of  these  spinning-wheels  was  richly  carved, 
inferred  that  the  strings  with  which  the  circnm* 
ferenoe  was  formed  might  have  some  use,  and  not 
have  been  adopted  from  poverty  or  from  idleness. 
In  making  working  models  of  these  instruments, 
he  has  found  that  in  no  other  way  could  he  pro- 
duce such  satisfactory  results  as  by  dosely  imitat- 
ing the  models  before  him,  the  strings  giving 
both  tension  and  elasticity  to  the  instrument. 
The  spindles,  moreover,  being  sUghtiy  bent  or  the 
hand  held  obliquely,  the  yam  at  every  torn  of  the 
mindle  slips  off  uie  end  and  becomes  twisted. 
The  common  dimensions  of  a  piece  at  Dacca  musHn 
are  twenty  yards  in  length  by  one  in  breadth. 
There  are  more  threads  in  the  warp  than  in  the 
woof,  the  latter  being  to  the  former  in  a  piece  of 
mualhi  weighing  twenty  tolas  or  siccas,.  in  the 
proportion  of  9  to  11 ;  one  end  of  the  warp  is 
generally  fringed,  sometimes  both.    The  value  of 
a  piece  of  plain  muslin  is  estunated  by  its  length 
and  the  number  of  threads  in  the  warp,  compwed 
with  its  weight.      The  greater  the  length  a^ 
number  of  threads,  and  the  less  the  weight  of  the 
piece,  the  higher  is  its  price.    It  is  seldom,  how- 
ever, that  a  web  is  formed  entirely  of  the  finest 
thread  which  it  is  possible  to  spm.     The  local 
committee  of  Dacca  having  given  notice  that  they 
would  award  prizes  for  the  best  piece  of  muslin 
which  could  be  woven  in  time  for  me  1851  Exhibi- 
tion, the  prize  of  25  rapees  was  awarded  to  Hubeeb 
OolUh,  weaver  of  Golconda,  near  Dacca.    The 
piece  was  ten  yards  long  and  one  wide,  if  eigbed 
only  8  oz.  2  dwts.,  and  might  be  passed  through  a 
very  small  ring.    Though  the  cotton  manufactures 
of  India  seem  to  have  greatly  fallen  off^  from  the 
cheapness  of  English  manufactured  goods,  the 
report  of  the  Revenue  Board,  Madras,  shows  that 


probably  produced  in  the  same  locality,     Mr. 
James  Taylor,  of  the  Bengal  Medical  Service,  in  a 
report  which  was  sent  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
to   India,   gave   much   interesting   information 
respecting  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Dacca.    He 
showed  that  the  Hindu  woman  first  cards  her 
cotton  with  the  jaw-bone  of  the  boalee  fish,  which 
is  a  species  of  Silurus;  she  then  separates  the 
seeds  by  means  of  a  small  iron  roller  worked  back- 
wards and  forwards  upon  a  fiat  board.    A  small 
bow  is  used  for  bringmg  it  to  the  state  of  a  downy 
fleece,  which  is  nuule  up  into  snoall  rolls  to  be 
held  in  the  hand  during  the  process  of  spiiming. 
The  apparatus  required  for  this  consists  of  a 
delicate  iron  spindle,  having  a  small  ball  of  day 
attached  to  it,  m  order  to  give  it  sufficient  weight 
in  tominff ;  and  imbedded  in  a  little  clay  there  is  a 
piece  of  hard  shell,  on  which  the  spindle  turns 
with  the  least  degree  of  friction.    A  moist  air  and 
a  temperature  of  80^  is  found  best  suited  to  this 
fine  spinning,  and  it  is  therefore  practised  early  in 
the  roomings  apd  in  the  evening,  sometimes  over 
a  shallow  vessel  of  water,  the  evaporation  from 


in  numbers.  In  the  year  1850,  it  was  stated  by 
Dr.  Taylor  that,  as  the  finest  muslins  formed  but 
a  small  portion  of  goods  formerly  exported  to 
England,  the  decay  of  the  Dacca  trade  has  had 
comparatively  little  influence  on  this  manufacture, 
as  these  delicate  manufactures  still  maintain  thdr 
celebrity  in  the  country,  and  are  still  considered 
worthy  of  being  included  among  the  most  accept- 
able gifts  that  can  be  offered  to  her  native  princes ; 
and  he  believes  that  the  muslin  being  then  made 
was  superior  to  the  manufacture  of  1790,  and 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb. 
Fine  muslins  have  been  sent  to  the  Exhibitions  in 
Europe,  from  Dacca,  from  Kishengarh  in  Bengal, 
from  i3ollar,  in  the  raja  of  Travancore's  dominions, 
as  well  as  from  Ghundeyree  in  the  Gwalior  terri- 
tories. Specimens  of  almost  every  variety  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  such  as  the  coarse  garrha  and 
guzzee  for  packing,  clothing,  and  for  oovering 
corpses,  with  dosootee,  etc.,  for  tenis,  canvas  for 
sails,  towels,  and  table-cloths,  and  every  variety 
of  calico,  were  sent  from  Nepal  and  Assam,  a» 
well  as  from  along  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  from 
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Bengal  up  to  the  Jullundhur  Doab,  in  the  Sikh 
territorieB ;  abo  from  Outch,  Ahmadabad,  Surat, 
and  Dharwar  on  the  'western  side  of  India ;  from 
the  central  territories  of  the  Nizam,  from  Nagpor, 
and  from  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Fine 
pieces  of  calico  and  panjom  longcloth  were  sent 
from  Juggiapettah,  in  the  Northern  Gircars,  which 
was  formerly  the  great  seat  of  this  manufacture. 
Some  of  the  places  noted  for  their  manufactures 
did  not  grow  their  own  cotton.  Dacca  no  doubt 
grew  roost  of  what  it  required  for  its  muslins, 
because  the  thread  did  not  swell  in  bleadung,  but 
it  also  imported  cotton  formerly  from  Surat,  as 
well  fts  from  Central  India.  Azimgarh  imports 
its  cotton  chiefly  from  the  same  source  to  which 
the  Northern  Circars  was  also  formerly  indebted, 
while  Chundeyree  imports  its  cotton  from  the  dis- 
tant Talley  of  Nimar.  The  natives  are  acquainted 
with  every  kind  of  weaving,  from  guzzee  and 
gauze,  to  striped,  checkered,  and  flowered  muslins. 
The  last  are  a  branch  of  art  which  has  been 
long  kno¥ni  in  the  east,  and  the  mode  of  making 
which  often  puzzled  weavers  in  Great  Britain.  In 
manufacturing  figured  (jamdanee)  fabrics,  Mr. 
Taylor  mforms  us,  they  place  the  pattern,  drawn 
upon  paper,  below  the  warp,  and  range  along  the 
track  of  the  woof  a  number  of  cut  threads,  equal 
to  the  flowers  or  parte  of  the  design  iutended  to 
be  made ;  and  then,  with  two  small,  fine-pointed 
bamboo  sticks,  liiey  draw  each  of  these  threads 
between  as  many  uireads  of  the  warp  as  may  be 
equal  to  the  width  of  the  figure  which  ia  to  be 
formed.  When  all  the  threads  have  been  brought 
between  the  warp,  they  are  drawn  close  by  a 
stroke  of  the  ley.  The  shuttle  is  then  passed,  by 
one  of  the  weavers,  through  the  shed,  and  the 
weft  having  been  driven  home,  it  is  returned  by 
the  other  weavers.  Most  of  these  flowered  muslins 
are  unform  in  colour,  but  some  are  in  two  colours, 
and  chiefly  woven  in  Bengal.  Specimens  of  double 
wearing  in  cotton,  and  showing  considerable  skill, 
with  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  pattern  and  colours, 
wero  sent  from  Khyrpur,  in  Sind.  These  kinds 
aro  also  woven  in  Ganjam.  —  Royle  on  the  Arts 
and  Manufactures  of  India,  p.  487. 

TEYAMMUM.  Arab.,  Hind.,  Pers.  The 
Muhammadan  legal  purification  with  sand,  where 
water  is  not  obtainable.   See  Bathing;  Lustrations. 

TEYNGA,  in  lat.  6°  62'  N.,  long.  121°  43'  E., 
is  a  small  low  island  of  the  Philippine  group, 
covered  with  trees,  and  is  the  most  northern 
island  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago. 

TE-YUH.  Chin.  Earth's  prison.  Teen-tang, 
the  heavenly  paradise.  These  correspond  to  hell 
and  heaven. 

TEZAB.    Hind.,  Pers.    Acid,  lit.  biting  water. 

Gandhak  ka-tezab,  sulphuric  aoid. 
Nimak  ka-tecab,  hydrochlorio  aoid. 
Shore  ka-tezab,  nitric  acid. 
Sirke-ka-tezab,  acetic  acid,  vinegar. 

TEZBAL.  Hind.  I^eaves  of  Xanthoxylon 
hostile,  also  of  Cinnamomum  albiflorum. 

TEZIN,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  Safed  Koh, 
and  after  a  course  of  40  miles  falls  into  the  Kabul 
river  at  Tarobi.  On  the  22d  October  1841, 
Brigadier  Sale  defeated  here  a  body  of  hostile 
Afghans.  But  there  fell  here,  on  the  1 1  th  January 
1842,  the  remnant  of  a  British  force  retreating 
from  Kabul,  consisting  of  4500  men,  including 
followers  (out  of  a  total  of  16,500  who  had  left 
Kabul  a  few  days  before).     On  the  12th  and  18th 
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September  1842,  General  PoUock  while  advanciflg 
was  attacked  by  Afghans  here,  and  repulsed  theoi. 
^MacGregor^  pp.  709,  710. 

TEZKIKAH.    Arab.    A  passport;  also  brief 
notices  of  men  or  things. 

TEZPUR,  a  town  in  the  Durrung  district  d 
Lower  Assam.  Copperplates  were  found  here  of 
supposed  date  the  10th  century,  with  inacriptioBi 
in  slightly  modified  Kutila  chazacter.  Thej  ban 
invocations  to  Siva  and  the  Brahmaputra  river,  ami 
mentioning  the  boar  incarnation  and  his  descead- 
ants,  also  Vishnu,  Krishna,  and  LakshmL  1^ 
inscription  records  the  grant  of  a  Tillaf^e  called 
Abisuravataka,  on  the  west  of  the  Ganges^  to  a 
Brahman  of  the  Sandilya  race,  named  Indobi 
The  donor  is  Vanamalaof  the  dynasty  of  Bhagadatti. 

THAB  ban.  Burm.  This  Amherst  timbers 
used  for  boat-building  and  making  carta ;  timber 
sometimes  70  feet  long.  It  is  a  teak,  bnt  xather 
heavier  than  the  usual  kind ;  sp.  gr.  O'Sli. — C^ 
Ex.,  1851 ;  Mr.  Bhmdell 

THA-BEIT.  Burm.  Thealms-bowlof  Bivkik 
See  Kasgal-i-Ali ;  Patra. 

THA-BY-KE  or  Tha-bay-kya.  BuRX.  D^ 
scribed  as  a  kind  of  oak  growing  in  Amhcnr. 
Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  not  almndant,  but  scattod 
in  all  forests  inland  throughout  the  provinees;  cc 
max.  girth  1^  cubits,  and  max.  length  16  fed 
When  seasoned,  it  floats  in  water.  It  is  a  soi- 
ciently  light,  yet  durable,  straight-grained,  Um^ 
wood ;  used  by  Burmese  for  posts,  building  per* 
poses  generally,  and  various  other  objects ;  iike^ 
to  prove  exceUent  for  helves,  and  would  be  ra- 
rivalled  for  shot  boxes. — Captain  Dance. 

THADKJ.  Mahr.  WiththeMahratta8,aceM- 
taph  of  altar-like  platform.  It  supportB  aone- 
times  a  stand  for  the  sacred  basil  (tolsi-vrifi- 
dawsn),  sometimes  two  feet  (padma)  in  re&f; 
others  the  liuga.  These  are  sometimes  protected 
by  a  canopy.  An  instance  of  the  latter  is  tb 
thadki  of  the  famous  Ragonath  Rao  Bhat  (Kag- 
hoba  Dada),  the  father  of  the  last  Peshwa,  wtoe 
ashes  lie  at  Hingani,  3  miles  up  the  Ganga  itm 
Kopargaon. 

THAKUR.  An  idol,  a  deity.  In  Gojeiat,  a 
name  of  the  idol  Balaji ;  an  individual  endtkd 
to  reverence  or  respect.  A  title  applied  to  the 
nobles  of  Rajputana,  from  Thakunk,  Sassl, 
honourable.  Thakurani,  a  lady  of  rank,  £ran 
Thakara,  a  lord.  The  title  is  applicable  alike  to 
Brahman  and  Rajput  tribes.  Thakurbari,  Hcox. 
or  Thakurwari,  also  Thakurghar,  Hindu  place  d 
worship,  an  idol  house;  lit.  the  Lord*8  housr. 
See  Saligramma. 

T'HAL.  Hind.  A  desert,  sandy  tract.  Set 
Phul. 

THALA.    Hind.    A  large  flat  metallic  dish. 

THALAITI  or  Talaiti  is  the  term  applied  to 
the  town  at  the  foot  of  every  hill  fortresa. 

THALAMITA,  a  tribe  of  Crustacea. 

L  Sxtb-Otn,  Thalamitie  quadrUaterales. 

Thalamita  admete,  iftfw..  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 

T.  obaptain,  JSdw.,  Red  Sea. 

T.  crenata,  Edw.,  Asiatic  Seas. 

T.  prymna,  Edw.,  Australia. 

2.  Sub'Oen,  Thalamite  hexagonalea. 
Tbalamita  omoifera,  JEdw.,  Indian  Ocean. 
.    T.  annalata,  Edw.,  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 
T.  natator,  Edw.,  Indian  Oc«an. 
T.  tnincata,  J^w.,  Indian  Ocean. 
T.  cnllianaMa,  Edw.^  Indian  Ocean. 
T.  ei7tfarosdaetyl%  Edw,,  Anstnlia* 
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THALASSINA  SCORPIONIDES,  Uie  burrow 
ing  lobster  of  the  Fiji  Islands :  so  nained  from  its 
scorpion -like  tail. — If  art  wig. 

TH  ALESAP,  a  lake  on  the  north  of  Cambodia, 
60  miles  in  circumference. 

THALGHAT  or  Kasaragbat,  a  pass  in  the 
Sybadri  Hilh,  in  the  Thana  (Tanna)  district  of 
Bombay,  situated  in  lat.  19°  43'  N.,  and  long. 
IS""  80'  £.,  65  miles  north-east  by  north  of  Bom- 
bay city.  The  railwiur  there  is  the  north-eastern 
branch  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway. — 
Imp,  Gaz. 

THALICTRUM  FOLIOLOSUM. 

Meadow  rue,     .    , 
Pili  jari,   ... 
Mamiran,  Momira, 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Rampnr  and  Sungnam,  at  an  elevation  of  5000  to 
8000  feet;  at  Mussoori,  and  generally  on  the 
HimalayftB.  The  Makhzan-ul-Adwiah  describes 
three  kinds  of  mamiran,  viz.  Hindi,  blackish- 
yellow  in  colour ;  Chini,  dull-yellow  ;  and  Khor- 
asani,  dark-greenish. 

Th.  flavum  is  termed  in  France  and  England 
*  the  poor  man's  rhubarb,*  as  a  substitute  for  which 
medicine  it  is  generally  employed.  The  bitter 
root  of  the  Indian  species,  in  dosea  of  5  to  10 
grains,  acts  as  a  tonic  and  aperient,  and  is  given 
in  the  interval  of  intermittent  fevers,  and  in 
convalescence  from  acute  diseases.  It  promises 
to  succeed  well  as  a  febrifuge  of  some  power,  and 
an  aperient  of  peculiar  value. — (ySh, ;  CUghorn ; 
Voifft;  Powell. 

THALICTRUM  RUBELLUM.    Smith.   Shing- 


Arabia  before  the  time  of  Abraham.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  of  gigantic  stature. — Catqfago, 

THAN.  Hind.  A  piece  of  cloth,  a  web  of 
cloth. 

THAN,  a  village  in  Kattyawar,  to  the  north 
of  the  road  from  Wadhwan  to  Raikot,  12  or 
14  miles  N.\y.  of  Muli.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  places  in  India,  and  the  whole  of  the 
neighbourhood  is  holy  ground.  It  is  situated  in 
the  part  of  Surashtra  known  as  the  DevaPanchal, 
— BO  called,  it  is  said,  from  having  been  the  native 
country  of  Draupadi,  the  wife  of  the  five  Pandava 
brethren.  One  of  the  chapters  of  the  Skanda 
Purana  is  devoted  to  Trineteswara  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Population,  250,000  souls.  Than  was 
visited  also  by  Krishna  and  his  consort  Lakshmi, 
who  bathed  in  the  two  tanks  near  the  town, 
whence  one  has  been  called  Pritam,  a  contraction 
from  Priyatara,  'the  beloved,'  after  Krishna,  so 
named  as  being  the  beloved  of  the  Gopi ;  and  the 
other  Kamala,  after  Lakshmi.  Within  a  few 
miles  was  the  shrine  of  the  three-eyed  god  Trinet- 
eswara, one  of  the  appellations  of  Siva;  and 
close  to  this,  the  celebrated  kund,  by  bathing  in 
which  pool  all  sins  are  washed  away.  This 
kund  was  called  therefore  the  Papnasnu  or  *■  sin- 
expelling,*  as  the  forest  in  which  it  was  situated 
was  called  the  Papapnodnuvana,  or  the  Forest  of 
the  Sin-destroyer.  Close  to  Than  are  the  Man- 
dhar  Hills,  distinguished  by  this  name  from  the 
rest  of  the  Tanga  range. — Imp,  Gaz, 

THANA  or  Tanna,  chief  town  of  Thana  district, 
Bombay,  and  a  station  on  the  Great  Indian  Penin- 
sula Railway,  20  miles  north-east  of  Bombay  city  ; 


ma.    Chin.,  grows  in  the   Chinese  provinces  of  {  lies  in  lat.  19°  11'  80"  N.,  and  long.  73°  1'  30^  E., 
Sze-chuen,  Shan-si,  and  Kan-su.    The  root-stocks  I  ft"d  contains  (1872)  a  population  of  14,299. 
are  nsed  medicinally.— Smt/A.  '^'^ '^ -* — '*''"    '"'—  ^-^— 

THALLOGENS,  a  class  of  plants  proposed  bv 
Ijiiidley  to  include  those  flowerless  plants,  which 
are  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  an  axial  stem. 
It  includes  all  the.  Cryptogamia,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ferns  and  mosses. 

Those  of  the  £.  Indies  comprise  the  natural 
orders  Confervace»,  Fucacese,  Ceramiacese,  and 
Hymenomycetes,  with  the  following  genera : — 


i  Confcrvacese,  Confervids —  i  Ceramiaceie,Koie  tangles— 


ulva. 
poxpbyra. 
Faoaoec,  Sea  Wmoks— 


aargassam. 
fucua. 
laminaria. 
zonaria. 


diotyota. 
cbordaria. 
bryopsis. 
oodium. 


callithamnion. 
ceramium. 
chondras. 
rhod3rinenia. 
Hymenomycetes,    Toad- 
stools— 
Agaricus. 


THAMAS  KOULI  KHAN,  son  of  a  shepherd 
of  Khorasan,  known  to  the  world  by  his  title  of 
Nadir  Shah. 

THAM  KHUAN.  Siam.  Certain  imposing 
ceremonies  which  mark  the  principal  events  or 
eras  in  the  life  of  a  Siamese,  such  as  the  shaving 
Ills  head-tuft,  his  reception  as  a  bonze,  his  mar- 
riage, the  advent  of  a  new  sovereign,  etc. — 
Bowring^  Siam^  i.  p.  117. 

THAMM  AL  Burm.  A  tree  native  of  Amherst ; 
a  strong,  handsome  wood,  like  iEgiceras,  or  box- 
wood.—Ca/.  Ex,,  1862. 

THAMNOCALAMUS  FALCONERI.  Hooker. 
A  bamboo  growing  at  8000  feet  elevation  in 
Kamaon  and  Nepal.  Th.  spathiflorus,  Munro,  is 
the  small  bamboo  in  the  Himalaya  from  the  Sutlej 
to  Bhutan,  at  8000  feet 

THAMUD   and    AD,  two  tribes   of  ancient 


Thana  or  Tanna  district,  lying  between  lat^ 
18°  47'  and  20°  23'  N.,  and  between  long.  72°  89' 
and  73°  52'  E.  Area,  4243  square  miles ;  popu- 
ktion  (1881),  110,707  persons,— 78,582  Hindus, 
17,058  Musalman,  542  Jains,  1269  Parsees, 
12,689  Christians,  and  572  others.  The  Christ- 
ians of  Salsette  and  Bassein  (about  85,000)  are 
the  descendants  of  the  converts  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  and  his  successors  in  the  16th  century. 
The  original  converts  were  not  obliged  to  give  up 
caste  distinctions,  and  their  descendants  have 
retained  many  of  them,  and  a  Thana  Christian 
can  still  tell  to  what  caste  his  family  belonged 
before  conversion.  Indeed,  Christians  of  the 
Bhandari,  Kumbi,  and  Koli  castes  commonly 
call  themselves  Christian  Bhandari,  Kumbi,  or 
Koli,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  Christians  belong- 
ing to  different  castes  do  not,  as  a  rule,  intermarry, 
though  the  restriction  in  this  respect  is  not  so 
rigid  as  among  Hindus.  All  of  them  have  Portu- 
guese names,  and  show  their  attachment  to  the 
Christian  religion  by  contributing  very  largely  to 
their  cliurches,  and  to  the  support  of  their  priests. 
All  Christian  villages  on  the  coast,  and  a  good 
number  inbind,  have  their  cliurches;  and  where 
a  congregation  is  not  large  enough  to  keep  a 
resident  priest,  one  priest  serves  two  or  three 
churches.  They  live  by  cultivation ,  fishing,  toddy  - 
drawing,  and  every  other  employment  open  to 
similar  classes  of  Hindus. — Imp,  Gaz. 

THANAH.  Hind.  A  police  station,  a  military 
post. 

THA-NAT-KHA.  Bcbm.  A  fragrant  yel- 
lowish-coloured cosmetic  made  from  the  root  and 
bark  of  the  Murraya  exotica  and  M.  paniculata. 
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THA-NAT-THBa 
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THA-NAT-THSE.  Busic.  A  timber  tree  of 
Amherst,  Tavoj,  and  Mergai,  said  to  be  abundant 
all  oyer  the  proyincee ;  of  max.  girth  S(  cubits, 
and  max.  length  30  feet  When  seaaoned,  it 
floats  in  water.  It  is  a  durable,  yet  light  wood, 
"wiitk  a  yery  straight  grain,  and  is  used  for  erery 
pturpose  by  the  Burmese.— Coptotn  Dance, 

raANESWAR,  a  sacred  town  and  place  of 
Hindu  pilgrimage  in  the  Umballa  district  of  the 
Pan  jab,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  rirer  Saras- 
wati  (Sarsud),  in  lat  29""  58'  d(f  N.,  and  long. 
76°  62^  E.,  26  mUes  south  of  UmbaUa.  Population 
(1868),  7929. 

Thaneswar  or  Sthaneswara  is  said  to  be  derived 
either  hom  the  Stbana  or  abode  of  Iswara,  or 
from  the  junction  of  his  names  of  Sthanu  and 
Iswara,  or.  from  Sthanu  and  Sar,  a  lake.  The 
town  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated 
places  in  India,  but  the  earliest  certain  notice  of 
it  under  this  name  is  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hiwen 
Thsang,  in  A.D.  634,  iJthough  it  is  most  probably 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  Batan-ka-isara,  for 
which  we  should  perhaps  read  Satan-aisara  for 
the  Sanskrit  Sthaneswara.  But  the  place  was 
more  famous  for  its  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  Pandns,  than  for  its  possesBion  of  a  temple 
of  Mahadeya,  whose  worship,  in  India  at  least, 
must  be  of  much  later  date  than  the  heroes  of  the 
Mahabharata.  All  the  country  immediately  around 
Thaneswar,  between  the  Saraswatiand  Drubadwati 
rirers,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Kuru-kshetra, 
that  is,  l^e  *  field  or  land  of  Kuru,^  who  is  said  to 
have  become  an  ascetic  on  the  bank  of  the  great 
holy  lake  to  the  south  of  the  town.  This  lake  is 
called  by  yarious  names,  as  Brahma-aar,  Rama- 
hrad,  Vaya,  or  Yayava-sar,  and  Payana-Bar.  The 
first  name  is  attributed  to  Brahma,  because  he 
performed  a  sacrifice  on  its  banks.  The  second 
name  is  derived  from  Parasu  Rama,  who  is  said  to 
have  spilt  the  blood  of  the  Kshatriyas  in  this 
place.  The  last  two  titles  are  derived  from  the 
names  of  the  god  of  Wind,  on  account  of  the 
pleasant  breezes  which  blew  over  the  waters  of 
the  lake  during  Kuru's  period  of  asceticism.  This 
lake  is  the  centre  of  attraction  for  most  pilgrims ; 
but  all  around  it  for  many  mOes  is  holy  ground, 
and  the  number  of  holy  places  connect^  with 
the  Kaurava  and  Pandava,  and  with  other  heroes 
of  antiquity,  is  very  great  indeed;  but  the  list 
given  in  the  Kuru-kshetra  Mahatyma  is  limited 
to  180  places,  of  which  one-half,  or  91,  are  to  the 
north  along  the  line  of  the  venerated  Saraswati 
river. 

Puranic  legends  attribute  to  it  an  antiquity  long 
anterior  even  to  the  Pandus  themselves.  On  its 
banks,  Kuru,  the  common  ancestor  of  the  Kaurava 
and  Pandava,  sat  in  ascetic  abstraction ;  here 
Parasu  Rama  slew  the  Kshatriyas,  and  here 
Pururavas,  having  lost  the  nymph  Urvasi,  at  length 
met  his  celestial  bride  at  Kuru-kshetra,  ^  sporting 
with  four  other  nymphs  of  heaven  in  a  lake 
beautiful  with  lotuses.'  And  a  story  of  the 
horse  -  headed  Dadhyanch  or  Dadhicha  is  per- 
haps even  older  than  the  legend  of  Pururavas,  as 
it  is  alluded  to  in  the  Rig  Veda :  '  With  his  bones 
ludra  slew  ninety  times  nine  Yritras.'  In  a.d. 
1011,  its  temple  was  sacked  by  Mahmud. 

The  sacred  lake,  a  pool  of  the  Saraswati  (Sarsuti), 
forms  an  oblong  sheet  of  water,  3546  feet  in  length 
and  1900  feet  in  breadth.  During  eclipses  of  the 
moon,  the  waters  of  all  other  ta^  are  believed 


to  yisit  this  tank  at  Thaneswar;  so  that  he  vbo 
then  bathes  in  the  assembled  watex',  obtama  the 
consecrated  merit  of  all  possible  ^hdionK.  l^c 
oonntiy  for  many  nules  around  is  holy  gronnd, 
and  popular  estimate  sets  down  the  nmiiber  of 
sacred  sites  connected  with  the  Ksnraya  a»i 
Pandava  at  360.  At  all  seasons  of  the  yeur,  i 
continuous  stream  of  pilgrims  poors  towaras  the 
shrines  of  Thaneswar  and  the  Kura-kshetnL  Tk 
number  of  visitors  at  the  great  festival  f ocmeih 
amounted  to  600,000,  but  had  dwindled  awagris 
1872  to  30,000.— Beii^.  As.  Soe.  Joum.  xxiL  p.  673^ 
CwnninghanCs  Geog,  India^  ppi  330,  885. 

THANNA.  Hun>.  Custom-house,  a  poliee 
station.  Thannadar,  the  chief  of  police  of  i 
station. 

THANNA.DAN.  Burm.  A  fmit  tree  of  Am- 
herst. It  has  a  reddish-brown,  heavy  wood,  M 
for  machinery  or  other  purposes  requixin^  gn^ 
strength.  It  is  exempt  from  attacks  of  insed^ 
but  somewhat  liable  to  split — Cat,  J5x.,  1851. 

THAN-THAT,  an  Amhast  capital  wood,  md 
for  stocks  of  various  instruments. — Cat.  £l, 
1861. 

THAN-THAT.  BuBX.  Found  inland  up  ik 
Gyne  and  Attaran  rivers  in  the  TenaaBerun  I^ 
vinces.  When  seasoned,  it  floats  in  water.  Itii 
a  capital  wood,  very  durable ;  used  by  Eaicsi 
for  bows,  for  shoulder  yokes,  speaF-handles,  tk. 
Excellent  for  hammer-handles  from  its  tomk 
fibre. — Captain  Dance, 

THAORI.  The  Ghoora  and  Thaori  weie  eBir 
in  the  nineteenth  century  in  castes  of  xobbeis; 
the  former  from  the  Lakhi  jungle,  the  latter 
from  Mewar.  Most  of  the  chieftains  had  t 
few  in  their  pay,  entertained  for  the  most  d^ 
sperate  services.  The  Bahaderan  chief  had  ea^eBed 
all  his  Rajputs,  and  retained  only  Ghooia  aad 
ThaorL  The  Choora  were  highly  esteemed  fet 
fidelity,  and  the  barriers  and  portals  throoghost 
this  tract  were  in  their  custody.  They  enjoyed  i 
very  singular  perquisite,  which  woukL  go  fat  U 
prove  their  being  the  aborigines  of  the  eonnliT, 
namely,  a  fee  of  four  copper  coins  on  even 
dead  subject,  when  the  funeral  ceremooies  m 
over. 

THAR.  Arab.  The  blood  revenge. — Bartimi 
Pilgrimage,  i.  p.  846. 

THAR,  a  typical  Nemorhosdus.  It  mndi  ie> 
sembles  N.  bubalina  in  colour,  as  well  as  If 
its  short  caprine  tail,  harsh  adpressed  hair,  ssd 
vigorous  make,  suited  to  climbing  lofty  moas- 
tains.  But  the  Thar  is  in  structure  as  muck 
more  antelopine  as  the  Tddn  is  more  boviiit 
The  Takin  is  not  much,  if  it  all,  inferior  in  sia 
or  bulk  to  the  female  yak;  and,  as  seen  from 
the  front  especially,  with  its  lunate  horns  dis- 
played and  Its  short  tail  concealed,  it  wookL  be 
at  once  pronounced  to  belong  to  the  ox  kind. 
close  examination  alone  being  likely  to  soggest 
any  doubts  on  that  head.  Its  massiye  form  and 
peculiar  proportions  are  quite  bovine. 

THAR,  the  forest  goat,  is  the  Nepal  name  d 
Nemorhcedus  bubalina,  called  Eimu  and  Ramu  oa 
the  Sutlej  and  Kashmir,  and  Serow  in  the  hifli 
generally.  The  oth^  NemorhoBdns,  N.  goiml,  ii 
3ie  Gooral,  or  Himalayan  chamois. 

THAR  and  Parkar,  a  British  district  in  the  eaU 
of  Sind,  lying  between  lat  24''  IS'  and  26^  W  K.. 
and  between  long.  68°  51'  and  71"*  8'  E.    Aral 
13,729  square  miles ;  population  (1872),  i^TSlX 
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r  14  to  the  aquare  mile.  It  is  boanded  on  the  north 
y  Kh&irpur  Btate ;  on  the  east  by  the  states  of 
eyvulmir,  Malani,  Jodhpar,  and  Pidanpar ;  on  the 
mith  bj  the  Ronn  of  Cmtch ;  and  on  the  west  by 
[yderabad.  The  Pat,  or  plain,  its  western  part, 
Lses  50  to  100  feet  above  the  Bind  plain.  The 
*h«r  or  desert  portion  consists  of  a  tract  of 
andhdlls,  which  present  the  appearance  of  wares 
mming  north-east  and  south-west,  and  are  com- 
osed  of  a  fine  sand.  S.E.  of  the  Thar  is  the 
^arkar  tract.  The  peninsnla  of  Parkar  in  its 
xfereme  S.E.  jats  into  the  Rann  of  Catch.  It 
i  lerel,  except  in  the  innnediate  vicinity  of  the 
o^vrn  of  Nagar  Parkar,  where  there  are  the 
Laraojhar  Hills,  composed  mostly  of  syenite 
ock.  It  has  hilly  ro&y  ranges  rising  350  feet 
^bore  the  snrroanding  leyel.  There  are  sand- 
liUs  also  in  this  portion  of  the  district;  bnt 
owards  ihe  east  [they  merge  into  a  large  open 
^lain  of  stiff  clay,  through  which,  in  places,  lime- 
ixxae  oocaaionally  crc^s  out 

The  number  of  Musalman  is  returned  as  96,604, 
knd  of  Hindus,  62,500;  the  Christian  commun- 
ty  numbers  85;  and  Eoli,  Mengwar,  Rahtor, 
Ad  others,  21,622.  The  Soda  tribe,  formerly 
lominant  in  Thar  and  Parkar,  are  of  Rajput 
origin,  and  martial  in  character.  The  Khosa  are 
Lne,  robust,  martial  men,  inured  to  fatigue  and 
lard  fare.  They  are  brave  and  enterprising,  but 
mprovident.  The  Udejas  came  originally  from 
Jind ;  they  are  a  fine,  athletic  race,  well-behayed, 
jckd  have  turned  their  attention  to  agricultural 
»i]T8iiits.  The  Bhils  rank  very  low  in  the  social 
»cale,  and  are  much  addicted  to  theft.  The  Ian- 
foage  is  a  mixture  of  Sindi  and  Kachi;  for- 
neny,  when  Thar  and  Parkar  was  under  the 
idministration  of  the  Political  Agent  at  Cutch,  all 
gnitten  correspondence  was  carried  on  in  the 
jrujerati  language. 

Travelling  in  the  Thar  or  desert  portion  of  the 
listrict  is  very  tedious  and  difficult,  owing  to  the 
tandhills  which  have  constantlv  to  be  crossed. 
rhe  climate  of  Thar  and  Parkar  is  somewhat 
liinilar  to  that  of  Cutch  (Kach),  and  is  subject 
>o  great  variations  of  temperature,  being  exces- 
livSy  hot  in  the  summer,  and  very  cold  in  the 
winter,  the  cold  increasiDg  as  the  sandhills  are 
itpprosrched. 

Snakes  are  very  common,  especially  in  the  hot 
season.  The  wild  hog,  blacK  partridge,  and 
nra.ter-fowl  are  only  met  with  in  the  Nara  tract 
The  gor-khar  or  wild  ass  frequents  the  Parkar, 
stnd  the  hysena  and  lynx,  the  Thar.  The  desert 
ponies  are  hardy  and  well  made.  Camels  and 
homed  cattle  are  bred  extensively  in  the  desert ; 
large  herds  of  the  latter  are  annually  driven  to 
Qujerat  for  sale.  Thareli,  a  dialect  of  Sindi,  is 
spoken  in  the  desert. — Imp*  Gaz. 

THARPANA.  Saksk.  Amongst  the  Hindu 
races,  a  water  oblation,  an  oblation  offered  to 
the  gods  before  eating,  and  an  oblation  in 
honour  of  the  dead.  Hindus,  at  the  tune  of 
bathing,  present  water  daily  to  the  gods,  to  the 
sages,  to  the  yaksha^  naga,  gandharva,  apsarases, 
asnra,  vidyadhara,  pishadba,  siddba,  and  to  their 
deceased  ancestors.  The  tharpana  should  be  per- 
formed three  times  a  day.  Brahmans  wash  the 
whole  body  before  eating ;  the  Kshatriya,  Yaisya, 
and  Sudra,  only  the  hands  and  feet ;  they  then 
assume  the  ydlow  silk  wrapper,  which  covers  them 
from  .i^e  waist  downwards,  and  is  the  sole  article 


of  dress  worn  at  meals.  In  Gujerat,  each  person 
has  a  small  oblong  wooden  stool  to  sit  upon,  and 
the  food  is  placed  on  a  similar  stool  or  short- 
legged  table.  The  vessels  used  are  brass  or  copper, 
— a  flat,  round  dish,  containing  bread  and  preserves, 
or  condiments,  and  two  or  three  cups  of  pottage 
and  vegetables.  The  water-vessel,  of  silver  or 
brass,  with  a  small  drinking  cup  set  upon  it, 
stands  on  one  side.  The  second  course  is  com- 
posed of  rice  and  curds,  or  similar  food.  On 
great  occasions;  however,  the  fare  is  more  varied 
and  costly.  Ablutions  after  meals  are  confined  to 
the  hands  and  face. 

For  the  first  meal  the  men  of  the  family  eat 
at  the  same  table,  then  the  women  clean  the 
same  vessels,  and  use  them  for  their  own  break- 
fast The  servants  take  their  food  after  the  family 
breakfast  is  finished,  and  they  use  different  vessels. 
The  men  chew  betel-nut  after  meals.  They  strive 
to  avoid  incurring  defilement  from  the  touch  of 
a  person  of  lower  caste.  Such  pollution,  how- 
ever, when  it  occurs,  is  remediable  by  the  use  of 
*  panch  gavya,*  or  the  five  articles  derived  from 
the  cow,  and  by  fasting  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  The  second  mea^  which  is  a  lighter  one,  is 
eaten  at  about  eight  in  the  evening. 

A  Brahman  traveller  preparing  for  dinner 
makes  a  *  choko,'  the  floor  of  which  he  spreads 
with  cow-dung  and  earth,  moistened  with  water. 
When  at  home,  his  own  'rusodo*  or  cooking- 
room  is  the  place  employed;  but  if  necessaiy, 
the  choko  may  be  made  under  the  shade  of  a  hedge 
by  the  wayside,  or  in  any  other  convenient  place. 
Upon  the  choko  he  raises  a  little  temporary  stone, 
which  he  smears  in  like  manner  with  cow-dung, 
and  thereupon  he  cooks  his  food.  The  Purbeea, 
or  eastern  Brahmans,  carry  their  exclusive  notions 
upon  this  point  to  such  a  length,  that  broti^ers 
even  are  forbidden  to  use  the  same  choko,  nor 
may  one  take  fire  from  the  stone  of  another. 
Hence  the  saying,  ^  Twelve  Purbeea  and  thirteen 
choko,'  because  with  that  number  of  Brahmans 
an  extra  stone  would  be  required  for  the  fire 
alone. 

The  Brahman,  when  his  food  is  ready,  be- 
fore eating,  performs  the  tharpana;  that  is  to 
say,  he  fills  a  copper  cup  with  water,  and  puts 
therein  a  few  grains  of  barley,  some  sesamum, 
leaves  of  the  sacred  basil  tree,  sandal,  etc. ;  then, 
holding  some  sacrificial  grass,  he  fills  his  joinea 
hands  with  water,  which  he  pours  back  again  into 
the  cup,  saying,  *  I  offer  (make  tharpan  of)  this 
water  to  all  the  Dev.'  He  proceeds  to  make 
similar  offerings  of  water  to  men,  animals,  trees, 
rivers,  seas,  to  the  bhoot,  pret,  rishi,  progenitors, 
and  others.  Then  he  mentions  the  names,  as 
many  as  he  can  recollect,  of  his  father*s  ancestors, 
his  mother^s  ancestors,  and  his  own  deceased 
friends.  He  now  performs  the  homa,  or  fire- 
sacrifice,  by  throwing  a  portion  of  rice  and  clari- 
fied butter  into  a  little  copper  or  earthen  vessel 
containing  fire,  repeating,  while  so  employed,  the 
names  of  the  Deva.  The  Brahman  sets  aside  ^yq 
portions  of  food,  for  cows,  beggars,  dogs,  ants, 
and  sparrows.  He  then  takes  a  little  of  each 
dish,  and  offers  it  to  the  Deo,  in  a  vessel  con- 
taining five  divisions.  He  now  sits  down  to  his 
breaknust;  but  before  commencing  repeats  the 
gayatri  over  a  handful  of  water,  with  which  he 
sprinkles  his  own  food,  and  three  portions  which 
he  sets  apart  for  Brahma,  Yishnu,  and  Siva.    The 
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first  five  moatbfuLs  he  Bwallows  are  for  the  ^  Panch- 
pran,'  or  five  airs  sapposed  to  be  in  the  body  and 
necessary  to  existence.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
repast,  he  deposits  upon  the  ground  a  little  of 
what  remains,  as  an  offering  on  behalf  of  the 
spirits  residing  in  hell.  Long  practice  enables 
tne  Brahman  to  acqnit  himself  of  the  perform- 
ance of  this  very  elaborate  and  painful  cere- 
monial in  less  time  than  is  occupied  in  the 
description. 

Brahmans  observe  practices  of  peculiar  difficulty 
in  order  to  maintain  their  superiority  over  the 
other  castes.  Of  these  the  most  strict  is  an 
observance  of  the  Nagar  Brahmans,  called  *  Nuven,' 
or  purity  in  regard  to  food.  The  Brahman, 
havmg  bathed,  dresses  himself  in  silk  or  woollen 
clothes,  or  if  he  require  to  use  cotton  garments, 
these  must  be  dipped  in  water,  wrung  out,  and 
dried  in  some  place  where  nothing  impure  can 
touch  them.  wThus  habited,  he  sits  down  to  dinner ; 
but  he  must  fpreserve  himself  from  numerous 
accidents  which  would  render  him  impure,  and 
compel  him  to  desist  from  his  meal.  If  he  touch 
an  earthen  vessel  he  is  defiled,  unless  the  vessel 
have  never  contained  water.  The  touch  of  a  piece 
of  cotton  cloth,  or  of  a  piece  of  leather  or  paper, 
which  he  may  accidentally  have  sat  down  upon, 
renders  him  impure;  but  if  Hindu  letters  have 
been  written  on  the  paper  they  preserve  him  from 
defilement,  because  they  represent  Saraswati,  the 
goddess  of  learning,  the  sakti  of  Brahma.  If, 
however,  letters  be  written  on  doth  or  leather, 
these  remain  impure.  Thus,  if  the  Gita,  or  any 
other  portion  of  scripture,  be  required  for  use  at 
the  time,  it  must  be  bound  with  silk,  and  not  with 
cotton ;  leather  must  be  avoided,  and  instead  of 
common  paste  of  flour  and  water,  the  bookbinder 
must  employ  paste  of  pounded  tamarind  seed.  A 
printed  book  will  not  answer  the  Brahman*s  pur- 
pose, because  printing  ink  contains  impure  water, 
some  think  that  the  touch  of  deerskin  does  not 
defile.  Baw  cotton  does  not  render  the  Brahman 
impure,  but  if  it  have  been  twisted  for  the  wick 
of  a  lamp  by  a  person  not  in  the  state  of  ^  Nuven,' 
it  does ;  and  again,  if  it  have  been  dipped  in  oil 
or  clarified  butter  it  does  not.  Bones  defile,  but 
women's  ivory  armlets  do  not,  except  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  they  are  not  usually 
worn,  and  then  they  do.  The  touch  of  the  child 
of  the  same  caste  who  has  not  learned  how  to  eat 
grain  does  not  defile,  but  if  the  child  have  eaten 
grain  it  does.  The  touch  of  a  donkey,  a  dog,  or 
a  pig  defiles ;  some  say  that  the  touch  of  a  cat  also 
defiles ;  others  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  does 
not,  because,  in  truth,  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  the 
cat  out  If  a  Brahman  who  is  in  *  Nuven  '  be 
eating,  or  if  he  have  risen  from  eating,  the  touch 
of  his  person  defiles  another  Brahman  who  is  in 
*  Nuven,'  but  has  not  begun  his  dinner. — Forbes* 
Basamala  or  Hindu  Aunals,  ii.  pp.  256-259. 

THARU  appear  to  have  been  at  one  time 
a  Gangetic  tribe,  dominant  in  Gorakhpur,  and 
Buchanan  Hamilton  appears  to  connect  them  with 
the  Tibetan  invasion  m  the  7th  century.  The 
Tharu  inhabit  the  forests ;  they  are  a  wild,  unculti- 
vated, and  extremely  superstitious  race,  and  assign 
to  themselves  a  mvtbological  beginning.  Their 
villages  are  divided  into  certain  circuits,  marked 
off  b^  the  bhurra  of  Bheonhar,  a  self-created 
superior,  whom  these  people  believe  to  be  inspired 
by  Bhowani,  and  to  whom  they  submit  in  every 
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6ccurrehce  of  their  domestic  lives.  A  Umna  n 
indispensable  at  every  birth,  marriage,  and  deaft, 
directs  all  religious  ceremonies,  and  has  anpresM 
influence  in  the  circait  to  which  he  belongs  Hi 
has,  however,  to  prove  his  in^iration  befote  tfe 
assembled  villagers  by  one  of  two  methods,  eitlia 
by  drawing  seven  times  the  flame  from  a  lig^iled 
to  an  unlighted  wick  without  bringuig  the  two  is 
contact,  or  by  calling  upon  Bhowani,  who  is  mf- 
posed  to  descend  upon  him,  when  the  bhim 
begins  to  dance  and  jump  about  violently,  wd 
convince  the  assembled  crowds  of  Mipcxfamiia 
powers  by  his  movements  and  gesdciilatiOBL 
The  bodies  of  the  Tharu  that  die  in  advaoeed 
years  are  burned,  but  those  of  the  joong  aa 
buried ;  also,  though  their  widows  are  allowed  s 
remarry,  a  man  may  not  marry  the  widow  of  is 
younger  brother. 

THATCH.  In  the  a  of  the  Peninsala  of  hA, 
the  thatch  in  use  with  ^e  people  is  made  of  ftf- 
myra  leaves.  It  is  the  best  thatch  for  homes,  oc 
the  most  durable.  Next  to  it,  in  Madras,  lanbk 
value  the  Gyperus  textilis,  which  grows  on  tk 
banks  of  rivulets  in  the  low  country,  and  is  eds 
Koary.  The  leaf  of  the  cocoanat  is  a  var 
perishable  material,  and  only  employed  by  ds 
very  poor.  In  the  Dekhan  a  long  grass  is  ciiirff 
used.  The  Karen  in  Burma  use  the  large  ps^ 
mated  leaf  of  a  tall  wild  palm,  a  species  of  Un- 
stonia,  but  the  Europeans  and  Burmese  thoes 
the  atap,  leaves  of  the  Nipa  froticaDS.  Tk 
Karen  in  Amherst  province  employ  the  ti£ 
grasses,  Imperata  cylmdrica,  Saocharom  ejist 
dricum,  and  S.  spontaneum.  Long  grasses  ssi 
sedges  (Anmdo,  Saceharum,  and  Scleria)  are  es 
and  stacked  along  the  water's  edge  of  the  Bxafaai' 
putra  in  huge  brown  piles,  for  export  and  thate^ 
ing.  In  S.  India,  for  thatch,  the  natives  abooi 
the  straw  of  the  common  grains,  caUed  in  Tni 
Yakel  or  Yagshil  straw  (A.  muricatnm),  and  ik 
spice  grass  (Andropogon  scboenanthns),  aho  it 
cocoanut  leaves  made  into  a  kind  of  coarse  msttiv 
caUed  Tennam  kittu.  The  Gabagaba,  the  vM 
of  palm  leaves,  particularly  of  the  leaf  of  tiie  np 
palm,  is  much  used  throughout  the  Moiaoeai  k 
building  and  fencing.  The  Bhare  of  Nocite 
India  is  a  jungle  grass  about  9  feet  high,  used  fo 
thatch  and  tatties.  Its  canes  are  called  Nnvt 
Through  Inmost  all  Arabia  species  of  Panicmaa 
Scirpus  are  used  for  covering  the  roofs  of  tihe 
houses,— slender  coverings,  but  sufficient  in  (re- 
tries where  rains  are  unfrequent.  —  A*rxkW: 
Royle ;  Niebuhrs  Travels^  il  p.  84 ;  Hook.  H,  I 
ii.  p.  878 ;  Ains. 

THATCHANAGANTHAM.  Samsk.  Th 
southern  solstice.     See  Avani  Avattam. 

THA  -  THANA  -  BAIN.  Burh.  TMenda  i 
the  Faith.  The  title  of  the  high  priest  or  patrisick 
of  all  the  Phoungye  or  Buddhist  priests  of  Buzitt. 
—Kt/fe,  p.  165. 

THATHERA,  metal  workers  in  Benares,  ds- 
tinct  from  the  Kasera,  although,  to  some  extm. 
they  work  in  the  same  metdb, — iron,  tin,  as^ 
brass,  copper,  and  kasa  or  bell-metaL 

THATUN,  40  miles  N.  of  Martaban,  on  the 
Salwin  river,  supposed  to  be  the  Suvema  Bkmd 
or  Golden  Ghersonese.  It  was  sacked  by  Abb- 
atha,  king  of  Pegu,  a.d.  1080. 

THATYAL,  meaning  the  maimed,  a  wandeii^ 
Gond  tribe ;  also  called  Pendabarya,  or  minslnii 
of  Qod;    also  Matyal,  because  their  songs  m 


THAU. 


THEATRICAL  REPRESENTATIONS. 


I^flj  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Mata.  They 
ftke  baskets. 

THAU,  the  Tanntic  emblem  of  the  Egyptians, 
^  hieroglyphic  of  the  eod  Toth,  was  originally 
fsressed,  according  to  Kircher,  by  the  simple 
^mire  of  a  cross,  like  the  Greek  T  and  the  Coptic 
r«c.  The  Hebrew  tau  is  supposed  to  have  been 
^Ki-yed  from  it,  though  it  has  deviated  from  its 

$ie.  It  is  freqnenUy  found  on  the  Egyptian 
isks,  and  was  always  regarded  as  a  talisman 
extraordinary  potency.  The  original  in  Ezekiel 
*'  Set  &  tau  upon  their  foreheids,*  instead  of 
'  which  sense  the  Vulgate  preserves, 
Eb(f ark  with  the  letter  tau  the  foreheads,*  etc. ; 
pon  which  Louth  observes  that  in  the  parallel 
WLBBAge  in  the  Septnagint,  to  )t^<oi>,  a  mark, 
tmould  be  Tau  itM/ojr,  the  mark  1'au.  It  is  worthy 
€  note  that  in  the  Sanuiritan  character,  in  which 
^aeekiel  wrote,  it  is  agreed  among  the  learned 
l^at  the  tau  was  formerly  cruciform,  correspond- 
n^  iu  shape  with  the  Tauutic  cross  ana  the 
•Inglish  letter  T.  From  this  we  learn  that  the 
'nicifiz  was  a  sacred  sign  among  the  Jews,  as 
veil  as  the  Egyptians,  a  hieroglyphic  marking,  the 
»zx>perty  of  Uie  deity.  In  this  sense  the  language 
»£  Job  ia  beautiful  and  appropriate : 

'  Behold,  here  is  my  Thau  ! 
Let  the  Almighty  answer  me. 
Sorely  I  would  take  it  upon  my  shoulder, 
And  bind  it  as  a  crown  to  me.' 

I^ount  de  Gebelin  observes  that  in  France,  in  the 
3Arly  ages  of  Christianity,  during  the  ceremony  of 
fcxiptism,  the  officiating  priest  said,  *  Cruds  than- 
ixiate  notare ; '  hence  the  Jews  themselves,  in  the 
later  periods  of  their  history,  fell  into  the  error, 
BUS  also  did  the  early  Christians;  and  even  in 
PDodern  times  the  potency  of  the  wizard's  charm 
And  the  fortune-teller's  crawl  is  an  article  of 
vulgar  belief.  The  phylacteries  of  the  Jews, 
mentioned  by  our  Lora,  were  strips  of  parchment 
inscribed  with  paragraphs  of  the  law,  which  were 
-^MTom  on  their  cape  and  arms,  and  inscribed  on 
tlieir  door-posts,  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  evil 
Agencies,  as  the  root  in  the  Greek,  from  whence 
the  name  is  derived,  signifying  to  guard  or  pre- 
serve, plainly  shows.  The  Christian  heretics  of 
the  second  century,  especially  the  Gnostics,  used 
^Ijrems,  inscribed  with  the  word  Abraxas,  for  a 
'similar  purpose ;  but  the  *  curious  arts*  which  the 
.£phesians  abandoned,  still  maintain  their  hold 
^  upon  the  popular  mind ;  and  the  Greek  imprint 
!  the  crucifix  as  a  resisUess  spell.  The  all-potent 
'  "word  Abraxas,  variously  written  Abrasax  and  las, 
'  occurs,  referring  to  the  Supreme  Deity  and  Jesus. 

The  'curious  arts'  of  the  early  ChristianB  were 
^  condemned  in  the  council  of  Laodicea,  a.d.  364, 

can.  86 ;  the  fathers  declaring  that  such  phylac- 
[  teries  or  charms  were  bonds  and  fetters  to  the 

80ul,  and  ordering  those  who  wore  them  to  be 
'  cast  out  of  the  church.    In  the  east,  the  Vaish- 

nava  and  Saiva  Hindu  affix  marks  to  their  fore- 
^  beads;  Huhammadans  defend  their  houses  and 
[  perBons  with  tawiz,  passages  from  the  Koran.    It 

18  a  general  custom  among&t  the  Muhammadans 

of  India  of  the  present  day  to  carry  holy  texts  of 

the  Koran  on  their  arms  and  in  their  turbands, 
'  and  to  plAce  chttrms  on  their  door-posts. — Dti 
'   Canffe,  GloMsar,;   Voces  Ligatura,  Legationes,  in 

Milner'a  Church  History. 
THAYAN,  meaning  god,  is  the  tribal  title  of 

the  Maiarar  race  of  the  8.  of  India. 


THAW  A,  a  lowland  tribe  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Campbell  as  inhabiting  similar  tracts  to  their 
neighbours  the  MechL — Campbell^  pp.  60,  149. 

T'HAY.  The  T'hay  stock,  the  people  of  Siam. 
See  India ;  Siam. 

TH  A  YETM  YO,  a  military  station  in  Pegu,  near 
the  British  frontier.  It  gives  its  name  to  a  dis- 
trict, of  which  it  is  the  chief  civil  station,  in  lat. 
19**  18'  43"  N.,  and  long.  95**  15'  40"  E.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Irawadi.  Thayetmyo  signifies 
'  Mango  city ;  *  but  this  is  said  to  be  a  corruption 
of  *  Thiit-yet-myo,*  or  *City  of  Slaughter,'  so  called, 
as  tradition  alleges,  from  one  of  its  early  rulers, 
who  killed  his  sons  in  order  that  they  might  not 
rebel  against  him  when  they  grew  to  manhood. 
The  district  is  2897  square  miles;  pop.  (1881), 
169,560  souls.  On  the  east  and  west  are  the  Pegu 
and  Arakan  Yoma  ranges  respectively;  and  the 
face  of  the  country,  where  it  does  not  rise  into 
mountains,  is  everywhere  broken  by  low  ranges 
of  hills,  many  of  which  are  barren  and  destitute 
of  all  vegetation. 

Several  salt  and  hot  springs  occur  iu  Thayet 
district.  9^  miles  north-north-west  from  Ka-ma 
is  situated  the  spot  where  the  curious  manifesta- 
tion known  as  the  *  Spirit  Fire '  takes  place.  This 
is  caused  by  the  ignition  by  some  unknown  means 
of  the  gas  which  is  stored  up  in  subterranean 
cracks.  Petroleum  is  found  near  Pa-douk-beng, 
7  miles  north -north-west  from  Thayetmyo ;  also  at 
Bhan-byeng,  about  9  miles  from  the  same  town. 

The  cotton  of  Thayet  is  perhaps  the  best  in 
Burma.  It  is  grown  entirely  in  toungya  clearings, 
and  is  generally  sown  with  rice  or  sesamum. 
The  cotton-cleaning  machine  consists  of  a  frame- 
work of  four  posts,  a  bamboo  pedal,  a  fly-wheel, 
and  two  cylinaers  placed  close  to  one  another,  the 
upper  one  being  of  thin  iron,  and  the  lower  some- 
what larger  and  of  wood.  The  bamboo  pedal  is 
attached  by  a  string  to  the  fly-wheel,  and  the 
wooden  cylinder  has  a  handle  at  the  end  opposite 
to  the  fly  -  wheel.  With  this  apparatus,  one 
operator  will  clean  about  12  visa  (43  lbs.)  of  raw 
cotton  in  a  day,  turning  out  about  4^  viss  (16  lbs.) 
of  cleaned  cotton.  It  is  also  the  largest  tobacco- 
growing  district  in  Burma.  The  plant  is  grown 
chiefly  on  sandbanks  in  the  Irawadi,  which  are 
submerged  during  the  rains. 

Prome  and  Thayetmyo  supply  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  catechu  manufactured  in  British  Burma. 
The  mulberry  tree  is  extensively  cultivated  for 
the  rearing  of  silk-worms.  The  price  of  raw  silk 
varies  from  £1,  10s.  to  £2  per  viss  (8*65  lbs.). — 
Imp.  Gaz. ;  Census  1881.   ' 

THEA  CHINENSIS.  Sum.  The  celebrated 
tea  plant,  one  of  the  Temstroemiaceie,  a  native  of 
China,  of  Assam,  and  the  regions  south  to  the 
borders  of  Cochin-China.  It  has  three  varieties — 
T.  Assamica,  T.  Bohea,  Ztnn.,  and  T.  viridis.  It 
is  the  Camellia  thea  of  Linklater.  In  China,  so 
famed  for  its  production,  it  is  only  known  under 
cultivation.  It  must  have  been  used  in  China 
from  very  early  times.  It  is  differently  named  in 
different  parts  of  China,  as  Tcha  or  Cha,  idso  Tha, 
whence  we  have  Tsia,  The,  and  Tea.  In  Persian 
works  in  use  in  India^  tea  is  called  Cha-i-Khatai, 
or  tea  of  Cathay. 

THEATRICAL  REPRESENTATIONS  are 
common  among  the  Tamils,  the  Burmans,  the 
Chinese,  and  the  Malayanesians,  but  are  of  oom- 
paiatiyely  rare  occurrence  amongst  the  Northern 
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THEBES. 

Hindus.  In  ancient  Hindu  times,  plajs  were 
written  for  representation  on  lunar  holidays, 
royal  coronations,  at  fairs  and  religious  festivals, 
marriagses,  taking  possession  of  a  house  or  town, 
and  the  birth  of  a  son.  Spedmens  of  these 
dramatic  writings  were  given  in  the  translation  of 
Sakuutala,  by  Sir  W.  Jones ;  in  that  of  Prabodha 
Chandrodaya,  or  Kise  of  the  Moon  of  Intellect,  by 
Dr.  Taylor  of  Bombay;  in  Professor  Wilsons 
Hindu  Theatre,and  Prof  essor  Monier  Williams'  Nala 
and  DamayantL  They  seem  to  have  been  written 
for  one  performance,  lasting  for  4  or  6  hours,  and 
to  have  been  represented  only  once.  With  the 
Burmese,  a  dramatic  representation  lasts  a  whole 
day  or  more,  and  with  the  Chinese,  even  for  ten 
days.  Amongst  the  Athenians  a  piece  was  never 
performed  a  second  time,  at  least  under  the  same 
form.  The  ancient  Hindu  drama  is  in  Sanskrits 
The  Burmese  representations  are  stated  by  Mr. 
Oldham  to  be  indelicate,  but  Colonel  Phayre's 
opinion  is  not  in  accordance  wiUi  that.  In  India, 
amoncst  the  Hindus,  traces  of  an  inferior  order  of 
the  (mma  are  to  be  found  in  the  dramatized 
stories  of  the  Bhand  (Hind.)  or  professional 
buffoons ;  in  the  Jatra  of  the  Bengali  people,  and 
the  Rasa  of  the  Western  Provinces.  The  hhaur  is 
a  representation  of  some  ludicrous  adventure  by 
two  or  three  persons,  carried  on  in  an  extempore 
dialogue,  usually  of  a  very  coarse  kind,  and 
cnliyened  by  practical  jokes  not  always  very 
decent.  The  Jatra  is  generally  the  exhibition  of 
some  of  the  incidents  in  the  youthful  life  of  Krishna, 
maintained  also  in  extempore  dialogue,  but  inter- 
spersed with  popular  songs.  Radha,  the  mistress 
of  Krishna,  his  father,  mother,  and  the  Gopi,  are 
the  ordinanr  dramatis  personse,  and  Nareoa  acts 
as  buffo.  The  Rasa  partakes  more  of  the  ballet, 
but  it  is  accompanied  also  with  songs ;  whilst  the 
adventures  of  Krishna  or  Rama  are  represented  in 
appropriate  costume  by  measured  gesticulations. 
Tne  most  recent  dramatic  Hindu  writings  are  of  a 
mythological  and  sectarial  character. 

During  the  7th  decade  of  the  19th  century, 
there  were  frequent  revivals  of  the  Tamil  drama 
at  Madras.  In  China,  companies  of  actors  travel 
about  the  country,  and  engage  themselves  to  com- 
mittees of  temples  or  guil£,  or  to  wealthy  indi- 
yiduals,  for  a  week  or  more  at  a  time.  Admission 
is  gratis;  the  play  is  carried  on  night  and  day, 
with  intermissions  for  food.  The  female  parts  are 
taken  by  men.  These  representations  resemble 
the  Pooay  of  Burma.  —  WiUon!8  Hindu  Theatre, 
See  Drama ;  Literature. 

THEBES,  a -ruined  city  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  the  capital  of  an  ancient  dynasty  of  a  people 
now  foi^otten;  but  here  science  and  art  once 
flourished. — Catafago, 

THEGAI  CHETTOO.  Tel.  A  creeper  of 
Ganjam,  which  is  soaked  and  then  beaten  to 
extract  its  fibres. 

THEIN.  BuRM.  A  chapel  for  the  conaecra* 
tion  of  the  Burmese  priesthood,  constructed  on 
holy  ground ;  an  open  payilion,  supported  on  lour 
pillars,  built  over  the  large  sitting  gilt  images 
of  Gautama.  The  Albert  Memorial  in  shape  ia 
similar  to  a  thein. — YuU,  p.  12. 

THEINE.  The  properties  of  tea  depend  chiefly 
on  the  preoence  of  taimin,  of  a  Yolatile  oiil,  and  of 
a  principle  called  theine  (CgHiNtOt),  which  has 
been  found  to  be  identical  with  oaffeine,  and  is  a 
salifiable  base.    It  may  be  <^>tained  in  white  silky 
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needles ;  hasa  mfld,  bitter  taste ;  ia  soloble  in  b4| 
but  sparingly  so  in  cold  water  and  »&eohoL    j 
has  astringent  and  moderately  excEtaiU  properiip 
chiefly  affecting  the  nervoiu  system,  produc^ 
some  degree  of  exhilaration,  and  of 
after  fatigue.     Its  effects  are  well  seen  Ia 
wakefulness  produced.    But  it  is  tlMMight  by 
writers  to  act  aa  a  sedatiye  on  the  heart  m 
blood-vessels ;  or,  as  Dr.  BUling  explaisB  it,  II 
and  coffee  are  sedatiyes,  and  relieye  the  itafl 
produced   by  stimulants  or   the    drowoiiieaB  I 
latigue,  or  other  plethora,  only  by  oomiteKaetpi 
Uie  plethoric  state  of  the  brain,  indiftced  bj  fk 
continued  stimulation  of  action,  —  thus  meri^ 
restoring  the  brain  to  its  normal  state.    Iie^| 
(Anim.  Chem.  p.  179)  has  suggested  ihst 
as  an  ingredient  of  diet,  may  be  useful  in 
buting  to  the  formation  ai  taoiine,  a 
peculiar  to  bile.    Besides  being  usef  ol  ae  m  dBntit 
It  may  often  be  prescribed  as  aa  agiecehb  ai 
refreshing  beyerage;    in  some    canan,  eap6a# 
when  mt^e  strong,  acting  as  an.  exoitKnt,  wait 
other  times  producing  sedative  and  **-%l«Miig  eieA 
Tea  is  yery  extensiyely  cultiyaied  in  Knngfa  vilf 
and  Kullu,  in  Assam,  and  on  the  Neil^benis 
Coffee  leaves  are  infused  in.  the  same  masava 
the  tea  leaf,  and  the  beyerage  coflPee-tea  is  and « 
be  in  common  use  in  Sumatra.     The  coffee  deco^ 
tion  or  new  tea  are  valuable  in  opium-poiaooiif 
THELPHEUSA,  a  genus  of   crvsteoea,  ca» 
prising — 

Thelphensa  Indies,  Edwg.^  Ooromandel  coMt 
T.  chaperon  arrondi,  Q.  and  G. 
T.  perlata,  Edvx.,  Cape  of  Qood  Hoi»e. 
T.  Laachenaultii,  JSiiw.,  Pcmdicheny. 

THENG  -  BAN  -  SHA.  Bdrm.  A  bast  i 
Arakan,  coarse  looking,  and  of  a  reddirii-hfen 
colour,  but  divisible  into  a  number  of  yery  iis 
layers,  with  a  good  deal  of  flexibOity  and  tea 
toughness. — Royle, 

THENG-QAN.     Bcrm.     This  wood,  a  nafin 
of  Amherst,  is  employed  for  house-poets,  cfffe, 
boat-building,  paddles,  and  oars.   It  is  an  exodk* 
compact  wood,  fit  for  gun-carriages.     It  is  ^ 
wood  in  most  general  use  for  almoai  all  pmpoML 
but  principally  for  large  canoes,  which  foim  fie 
bottoms  of  the  native  tatiding  crafts ;  "^is  ia  ovi^ 
to  its  being  more  plentiful  than  most  of  the  otfao^ 
easily  worked,  and  by  killing  the  tree  before  IA 
ing,  as  with  teak,  is  rendered  capable  of  ffoaiiB|  | 
This  process,  however,  is  rarely  observed  i  the  iff  j 
selected  for  working  is  felled  and  hollowed  on  ii  | 
spot,  and  the  canoe  remoyed  to  the  neighbooihori  i 
of  the  water  to  undergo  the  proceas  of  wideiBi|: 
by  fire ;  some  trees  producing  by  this  mde  |li^< 
cess,  canoes  of  60  to  70  feet  long,  by  6  to  8  Iccft  ■ 
breadth  across  the  centre. — Cat.  Bz,^  1851. 

THEOBROMA  CACAO.    Linn, 

Oacao  aativus,  Lam,        \     C.  miniis.  Cf^grtn^ 

The  smooth-leaved  ohooolate-nuik  troe,  m  matim 
of  Central  and  South  Amerioa.  now  ooUvaied  s 


several  parts  of  India  and  the  £.  ^rrhipA«i 
and  extensiyely  in  the  West  India  ^'jrimn  n 
large  oval  yellov  oucumber-like  oafwile^ 
6  inches  long,  hang  horn  the  sides  of  the  tea. 
bsanches.  These  ere  divided  into  5  oslK 
filled  with  8  to  10  oycid  eeeds,  pOed  one 
another,  and  ooyered  hy  a  mmAfooma 
sncoulent  aril.  Ther^  ere  eefvend  .tmrietfei  sf 
these  seeds  or  nibs^  wfakh  lore  n0ie<^r.kif 
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THESAURUS  ZEYLANIOUS. 


isteemed.  The  kernels  of  the  seeds  yield  by 
)re88ure  abcMit  one-half  their  weight  of  a  fatty 
>il,  conunonly  called  butter  of  cacao,  at  one  time 
Quoh  lauded  for  its  medicinal  p»roperties.  The 
leeds,  pounded,  digested,  and  boiled  with  water, 
fith  tne  oil  skimmed  off,  and  sweetened  with 
lugar  and  milk,  afford  a  wholesome  and  agreeable 
»everage.  A  tree  in  full  bearing  is  said  to  yield 
annually  150  lbs.  of  seeds.  Dried,  roasted,  and 
pround,  they  constitute  cocoa ;  mixed  with  starch 
ind  finely  ground,  soluble  cocoa.  The  cocoa 
ks  sold  in  the  retail  shops,  however,  consists 
ather  of  the  roasted  kernels  and  husks,  or  of  the 
lusks  only,  ground  to  powder;  it  is  sometimes 
nade  from  Sie  cake  left  after  expressing  the  oil 
'pHn  the  beans.  Much  of  the  cheap  stuff  sold 
mder  this  name  is  very  inferior,  being  made  with 
lamaged  nuts  that  have  been  pressed  for  the  oil, 
nixed  with  potato-Hour,  mutton  suet,  etc  Flake 
(ocoa  is  cocoa  ground,  compressed,  and  flaked  by 
nacbinerr.  Chocolate  (from  the  Indian  name 
hooolalt)  is  made  by  triturating  in  a  heated 
ttortar  the  roasted  seeds,  without  the  husks,  10 
b&  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar,  and  about 
i  OZL  of  vaniUa  and  1  oz.  of  cinnamon,  into  a 
Mste,  which  is  put  up  in  various  forms.  The 
oasB  of  the  common  chocolate  sold  in  Kngland  is 
prepared  from  the  cake  left  after  the  expression 
i  the  oil,  and  this  is  frequently  mixed  with  the 
loaftted  seeds  of  ground  peas  and  maize,  or  pot>ato- 
louT,  to  whidi  a  sufficient  quantity  of  inferior 
>iown  sugar  or  treacle  and  mutton  suet  is  added 

0  make  it  adhere  together.  The  chocolate-nut 
r«e  is  seen  in  Tavoy  gardens,  and  it  brings  its 
rait  to  porfection.  This  tree  has  been  introduced 
Qto  Travancore,  where  it  thriyes  well ;  the  fruit 

1  round,  but  smaller  than  that  produced  in  South 
America,  It  thrives  well  in  the  Calcutta  Garden. 
[*he  nutritive  properties  of  chocolate  depend  on  a 
onorete  oil  or  butter,  of  most  agreeable  flavour, 
d  which  1000  parts  of  the  seed  yield  886.— 
Trs.  Royle^  Mason,  Biddell^  and  WShaughnessy^ 

K  227. 

THEOPHRASTUS,  the  contemporary  of  Aris- 
otle,  B.C.  800,  mentions  fishes  (De  piscibus)  found 
Q  the  Euphiates,  which,  in  the  dry  seasons,  leave 
he  vacant  channels,  and  crawl  over  the  ground 
a  search  of  water,  moving  along  by  fins  and 
ail.  He  wrote  also  on  plants,  'Peri  phuton 
fttorias,'  and  notices  500  plants  useful  in  medi- 
ine. 

THEOPHYLAOTUS  SIMOCATTA,  a  Byzan- 
ine  writer  of  the  early  part  of  the  7th  centiuy. 
le  describes  the  Taugas  as  a  people  and  state 
ery  famous  over  the  east,  originally  a  colony  of 
he  Turkish  race,  then  forming  a  nation  scaroely 
o  be  parolleled  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  for 
»ower  and  popxdation, — evidently  the  rulers  of 
/hina.— Ptf2e. 

THEOS,  e»of,  Greek,  God,  Zeus,  is  merely 
Lens  in  one  syllable.  I>eas  is  Theos.  Zeu  in 
^elasgic  Greek  is  Jupiter ;  Seu,  Su,  or  Zu,  pro- 
bably Spartan  of  Theus.  The  tri-glyph  lettem 
•f  the  ancient  Pali  alphabet,  8  yods  \  in  Arabic, 
i  fltrokes* 

IHERAI  or  Texai,  a  forest  or  jungle  tract  at 
be  foot  of  the  Hinalaya,  varying  from  ten.  to 
hir^  miles  in  breadth.  No  two  climates  and 
ocations  can  be  more  diwimilar  than  those  of  the 
lilk  and  tend^  and  no  races  are  nuire  distinct  in 
btir  habits,  mvniersi  md  aptitudes,  than  the 


people  of  the  hills  and  those  of  this  jungle  belt 
below.  There  is  little  pr  no  terai  or  forest  belt 
north-west  of  the  Saharunpur  district  and  the 
Dehra  Doon ;  but  thence  eastwards  this,  belt 
stretches  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  through 
Rohilkhand,  Oudh,  and  the  Bengal  frontier,  up  to 
Assam.  A  great  part  of  the  Ondh  terai  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Nepalese.  Dr.  Can^ipbell  describes 
the  people  of  the  Nepal  terai  as  a  vast  assem- 
blage ot  bastard  Hindus. — Campbell,  p.  47.  Seei 
TeraL 

THERMOMETER.  The  subjoined  table  shows 
the  boiling  points  of  distilled  water  at  different 
elevations,  up  to  17,455  feet: — 

EleTation. 

8,953  feet. 

•-  9,502 

=  10,05S 

=  10,606 

■-  11,161 

=  11,719 

•-  12,280 

:  12,843 

:  13,408 

=  13,977 

:  14,648 

■'  15,124 

=  16,702 

■-  16,234 

=  16,868 

=  17,455 


Tharm. 

ElevBttoB. 

Therm. 

212* 

RS 

Ofeet. 

195*' 

2ir 

;;= 

529 

194° 

210- 

1021 

193° 

209* 

: 

1534 

192° 

208** 

2049 

191' 

207* 

=23 

2566 

190° 

206* 

_— 

8085 

189» 

206' 

_ 

3607 

188° 

204'* 

4131 

187° 

203*^ 



4675 

186° 

202" 

5185 

185° 

201° 

6718 

184° 

200" 

6250 

183° 

199" 

zzs 

6786 

182° 

198' 

7324 

i8r 

197" 

:_= 

7864 

180° 

196* 

= 

8407 

91 

>» 
t) 
J» 
it 
It 
>« 
11 
ii 
11 
)• 
19 
11 
$1 


— G*Shaughnessy^  p.  37. 

THERO.     Sansk.    A  presbyter. 

THESAURUS  ZEYLANIOUS,  a  botanical 
work  by  John,  or  the  elder,  Burmann,  published 
in  1787,  with  110  plates,  containing  figures  of 
155  plants,  which  are  generally  very  oiaracteristic 
and  well  executed,  Surmann^s  work  appears  to 
have  been  principally  drawn  up  from  specimens 
collected  by  Dr.  Paul  Hermann,  who  was  sent 
out  to  Ceylon  in  1670,  and  remained  till  1677, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany, for  the  purpose  of  describing  all  the  plants 
and  spices  growing  in  that  island.  Hermann^s 
Museum  Zeylanicum  was  first  published  in  1717, 
although  it  appears  to  have  been  written  many 
years  before.  Asides  the  plants  of  Ceylon,  it 
contains  many  species  collected  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  mifortunately  not  distingoished  from 
the  others,  a  circumstance  which  afterwards  led 
linnseus  into  the  error  of  considering  them  all 
natives  of  the  east  Hermann's  herbarium  had 
been  lost  upwards  of  half  a  century,  until  chance 
threw  it  into  the  hands  of  M.  Gunther  (apothecary 
to  the  king  of  Denmark),  who  sent  it  to  Linnnus, 
requesting  him  to  examine  it,  and  affix  the  names 
to  the  plfmts  throughout  the  collection.  Its  great 
value,  mun  the  coUector  having  been  so  eminent 
a  man,  induced  Linnnus  to  examine  the  whole 
with  nauch  attention,  and  he  was  thereby  enabled 
to  form  many  new  genera  and  settle  many  doubt- 
ful species.  He  published  the  result  of  his  labours 
under  the  title  of  Flora  Zeylanica,  sistens  plantas 
Indicaa  Zeylonffi  insulse,  qu»  olim  1670-1677, 
lect»  f  uereaPaulo  Hermanno,  Profeesore  Botanico, 
Leydensi ;  demum  post  70  annoe  ab  A.  Gunthero, 
Pharmacopaso  Hafniensi,  orbi  redittss  ^Holm. 
1747,  8?o,  i^.  254,  tab.  4).  In  an  appendix,  the 
new  genera  are  concisely  given  by  themselves, 
copied  from  an  academical  dissertation  pubUshed 
uiMler  LonnsBUs'  presidency,  by  C.  M«  Dassow.— *• 
Wights  ProdromuSy  i  p.  9. 
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Bemo. 

Bendi,    ....    Mahr. 

Can. 

BafMffiti,     .     .     Malial. 

DUKH. 

Supara  shavakii,  .  Sanbk. 

Kng. 

Surya-gaw,      .     .    SiNOH. 

t1 

Purtamaram,.     .       Tam. 

Hind. 

Puvarasa  maram,          ,, 

» 

Ghingaravi,     .     .    .  Tbl. 

THESPESIA  POPULNEA. 

THESPESIA  POPULNEA.     Lam. 
HibiaoaB  populneua,  lUab,  \  MalaviB(mapo{>oliieua,(r(rr. 

PorBshi  ... 
Poo-arasoOy 
Paras  pipal,  . 
Tuli^)  tree,  .  . 
Portia  tree, 
Pahari  pipal,  . 
IdiU  Khorasani, 

This  handsome  tree  is  generally  met  with  in 
Ceylon  and  in  Southern  India,  in  avenues  or 
lining  roads,  but  is  in  most  abundance  near  the 
sea.  It  is  of  quick  growth,  and  yields  a  good 
shade,  but  is  inconvenient  on  road-sides  and  in 
gardens,  from  the  quantities  of  leaves  it  sheds, 
and  the  numerous  large  flowers  which  fall.  It  is 
commonly  planted  from  cuttings,  from  which 
cause,  perhaps,  the  tree  is  often  hollow  in  the 
centre.  It  yields,  when  ripe,  a  very  strong,  hard, 
and  durable  timber,  with  a  colour  like  mahogany, 
but  its  use  is  limited  from  the  difficulty  of  getting 
it  of  largfi  size.  It  is  used  for  chairs  in  Madras. 
On  the  Bombay  side,  where  it  is  found  only  near 
the  coasts,  it  is  much  used  in  the  construction  of 
cart-wheel  spokes,  and  for  the  timbers  of  native 
boats.  The  shoots  are  also  in  extensive  use  there 
as  rafters  for  houses,  and  at  all  times  fetch  a  good 
price  when  sold  for  this  purpose.  The  Bombay 
Government  formed  plantations  of  this  tree  at 
Sakuria  in  Alibagh,  at  Sat  Tar,  and  in  Colaba. 
The  increasing  scarcity  of  this  tree  is  such,  that 
wheel-spokes  were  at  one  time  being  paid  for 
by  the  Gun-Carriage  Department  at  12  annas 
each.  There  are  a  pretty  large  number  of  these 
trees  within  the  village  precincts  of  many  of  the 
cultivators  in  the  Konkan,  but  these  are  mostly 
reserved  for  the  supply  of  choice  rafters,  afforded 
by  the  straight  shoots  of  the  tree,  while  the  stem 
IS  most  frequently  hollow ;  and  therefore  the  ripe 
wood,  or  such  of  it  as  remains,  is  worthless  for 
ordnance  purposes.  Though  of  rapid  growth,  its 
wood  is  not  m  much  use.  Some  Ceylon  cater- 
pillars sting ;  a  greenish  one,  which  occupies  the 
Thespesia  populnea  at  a  certain  stage  in  its  growth, 
descends  by  a  silken  thread,  and  hurries  away. 
The  moth  of  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  Bombyx, 
near  Cnethocampa.  The  capsules  yield  a  yellow 
dye,  which  is  used  as  a  wash  for  cutaneous 
diseases,  as  is  also  the  bark  boiled  in  water,  and 
the  latter  is  given  internally  as  an  alterative. — 
Stephens;  Drs,  Voigt,  Wight^  Thwaites,  Gibson, 
Clegham ;  Captain  Beddome, 

I'HEVENOT,  the  younger,  was  a  great  traveller. 
He  was  born  at  Paris,  and  died  at  Miana  in 
Persia,  about  eight  days'  journey  from  Tauris, 
November  18,  1667.  He  was  Monsieur  Petis  de 
la  Croix's  friend,  so  he  took  care  to  revise  his 
Memoirs,  and  had  them  printed  in  three  volumes 
in  1689?  The  first  contains  his  travels  into 
Turkey,  the  second  his  travels  to  Persia,  and  the 
third  to  India.  An  edition  in  five  volumes  was 
printed  in  Amsterdam  in  1727.  Monsieur  Petis 
de  la  Croix,  jun.,  the  oriental  interpreter  to  the 
king  of  France,  being  at  Miana  afterwards,  dis- 
interred his  bones  near  the  caravansary  where 
they  had  been  buried,  and  had  them  interred  at 
Tfturis,  under  the  altar  of  the  Capuchins  Church 
there,  in  1676.  Mouri  and  other  French  writers 
confounded  the  two  Thevenots,  as  appears  from 
the  Dictionnaire  Historique  of  I^advocat  (Par. 
1760),  and  iheNouvelle  Bibliotheqne  d*un  Homme 
de    gout,  tome  iiL  p.  4&4  (Par.  1777),  styling 


THILACUM. 

him  indifferently  Fager,  or  the  nephew,  nr  tkl 
traveller.  In  Thevenot*s  journey  through  Indiiy 
he  sailed  from  Bosra  on  the  6th  November  161' 
and  arrived  at  Surat  10th  January  1666.  He 
ceeded  via  Baroach  to  Ahmadabad^Cambay,  A 
Dehli,  Allahabad,  Bnrhampur,  Goa,  Golco 
Hyderabad,  MasuHpataro,  Surat,  Bandar  A! 
Sbiraz,  Kum  Farsank,  and  died  at  Miana.  Mi 
dechin  is  noticed  by  Thevenot — HiftoryofCk 
Khan,  p.  446. 

THEVETFA  NERFIFOLIA.    Juss. 

Cerbera  Thevetii,  Linn,     \    C.  thevetis,  Don. 

The  exile  tree,  is  a  common  ornamental  sfarub 
the  gardens  of  the  Peninsula  and  ia  Galea 
grows  to  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet,  with 
tapering  loaves,  and   blossoms  thraugfaoat 
year.     Its  juice  ia  acrid.     Two  grains  of  '\i$ 
have  been  affirmed  to  be  equal  to  an  ordi 
dose  of  cinchona.    Wood  worthless. — M.  E.  J.  t 
Cat. ;  Madras  Gardens;  Riddell ;  Ind.  Aj». 

THIAN  SHAN  or  Tien-Shan,  a  moontain  tb«|( 
in  Central  Asia.  Semiretchinsk ,  or  seven-atreuwl 
is  the  southernmost  of  the  three  provinces  tte 
make  up  now  the  general  government  of  at 
steppe.      In  the  east  are  rich  valleys  of  fefti 
black  earth,  and  mountain  gorges  lying  deep  i 
forest  recesses  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  porha 
is  the  southern  mountainous  region  of  the  Tbi 
Shan,  which,  after  the  Himalayas,  contaias  m 
of  the  most  gigantic  mountains  in  the  workL  Ik 
entire  length  of  the  Thian  Shan  is  aboat  1(6 
miles,  and  its  highest  peaks  everywhere  Gtd 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.     It  has  plenty  li 
peaks  from  16,000  feet  to  18,000  feet  high,  ai 
one  of  them  is  said  to  exceed  21,000  feet  Ik 
glaciers  of  the  Thian  Shan  are  computed  at  tf 
less  than  8000 ;  and  there  are  numeroos  saov 
bridges,  some  of  them  a  mile  and  a  third  inkofii 
and  100  feet  in  thickness.    General  Kolpskof^ 
rei)ort8  that  he  discovered  the  perpetual  fires  is tk 
Thian  Shan  range  of  mountains ;  that  the  mofr 
tain  Bai  Shan  has  been  found  12  miles  noitii-eit 
of  the  city  of  Kuldja,  in  a  basin  sunoanded  M 
the  massive  Ailak  mountains,  and  that  the  fim 
which  have  been  burning  there  from  time  mat 
morial  are  not  volcanic,  but  proceed  from  boniil 
coal.      On  the  sides  of  the  mountain  there  aa 
caves  emitting  smoke  and  sulphurous  gas.  Xt 
Schuyler  also,  in  his  Turkestan,  mentions  tU 
these  perpetual  fires  in  the  mountains  refeired  ti 
by  Chinese  historians  were  considered  by  Sevfit- 
zoff,  a  Russian  who  explored  the  region,  as  befl| 
caused  by  the  ignition  of  the  seams  of  ooal  or  Ik 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas  in  the  seams.    Ik 
same  author  further  mentions  that  Obtain  Tos' 
nofske^,  another  Russian  explorer,  was  told  of  i 
place  m  the  neighbourhood   from  which  stesa 
constantly  rose,  and  that  near  this  crevice  tkm 
had  existed  from  ancient  times  three  pits,  vheit 
persons  afflicted  with  rheumatism  or  skin  disetfi 
were  in  the  habit  of  bathing.    FhimeB  are  also stti 
to  issue  from  Mount  Hote  Kesn,  near  Toifui,  4iO 
miles  further  eastward.    See  Tien. 

THILACUM.  Tam.  The  seetarial  maik  pheed 
by  Hindus  on  thdr  foreheads  to  indicate  then^ 
to  which  they  belong.  The  Smarita  Brahmitf 
and  Saiva  sect  draw  horizontal  Unes  with  «^ 
(vibudi)  and  sandal-wood  powder,  with  a  rm 
spot  of  saffron  in  the  middle. 

The  Madhava  sect  of  the  VaishnaTs  \t^ 
perpendicular  marks,  with   sandal  -  wood  pi^ 
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Aid  burnt  incense,  with  a  round  spot  in  the 
:entre. 

The  followers  of  Bamanuja,  another  Yaiahnava 
ect,  usually  nmrk  a  trident  with  white  and 
affron-coloured  perpeudicular  lines.    See  TiliUoi. 

THIRST.  The  Eastern  Arabs  allay  thirst  by  a 
poonful  of  clarified  butter,  carried  on  journeys 
a  a  leathern  bottle.  Every  European  traveller 
las  some  recipe  of  his  own.  One  chews  a 
Qusket  bullet  or  a  small  stone ;  a  second  smears 
us  legs  with  butter;  another  eats  a  crust  of 
Iry  bread,  which  exacerbates  the  torments,  and 
fterwards  brings  relief;  a  fourth  throws  water 
»ver  his  face  and  hands,  or  his  legs  and  feet ;  a 
ifth  smokes.  But  to  conquer  the  craving,  be 
latient  and  do  not  talk.  The  more  you  drink, 
be  more  you  require  to  drink — water  or  strong 
raters.  But  after  the  first  two  hours^  abstinence 
ou  have  mastered  the  overpowering  feeling  of 
hirst,  and  then  to  refrain  is  easy.  —  Burton's 
^ilgrimagt^  iii.  p.  19. 

THIRTANKARA,  a  sainted  Jain  teacher. 

THITSEE,  Bu£M.,  is  the  celebrated  Burmese 
•lack  varnish,  obtained  from  MelanorrhsBa  usitatis- 
ima.  In  varnishing  an  article,  the  Burmese 
irst  give  it  a  coat  of  the  coarser  kind.  AYhen 
bis  ia  dry,  they  lay  a  coat  of  a  better  quality  over 
>,  and  finish  with  a  coat  of  the  b^  over  all. 
*rice,  Rs.  120  for  first  quality,  Rs.  80  for  second, 
nd  Rs.  60  for  third  quality,  for  365  Ibs.^-Xoca^ 
7ommittee^  Rangoon, 

THLEN.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gherra- 
uDJi,  in  Assam,  the  people  believe  in  Thlens. 
'he  original  Thlen  was  a  gigantic  snake,  a 
lODStrous  worm,  which  lived  in  a  cave  near 
Iherrapunji,  and  ate  men  and  animals.  One 
ay,  however,  a  local  hero  addressed  himself  to 
le  task  of  overcoming  the  Thlen  by  guile.  He 
rove  a  herd  of  goats  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
nd  offered  them  one  by  one  to  be  eaten.  By 
egrees  the  monster  became  friendly,  and  learned 
y  ojpen  his  mouth  at  a  word  from  the  nuin,  to 
eceive  a  lump  of  flesh,  which  was  then  thrown 
iL  These  relations  being  established,  the  dragon- 
layer  heated  a  lump  of  iron  red-hot,  and  heaved 
t^  into  the  Thlen^s  open  mouth.  This  killed  the 
'blen,  whose  body  the  man  then  cut  up,  and  sent 
he  pieces  to  different  people  in  various  directions, 
nth.  orders  that  each  piece  was  to  be  carefully 
aten.  Wherever  this  was  done,  the  people  were 
roubled  with  no  more  Thlens;  but  one  small 
tiece,  which  nobodv  would  eat,  was  left,  and 
rem  this  sprang  a  brood  of  serpents  which  still 
nfest  CherrapunjL  Now,  when  a  Thlen  takes  up 
.is  abode  in  a  house,  there  is  no  turning  him  out ; 
le  only  leaves  when  he  pleases,  which  is  mostly 
fhen  any  of  the  property  of  the  family  is  sold  or 
:iven  away.  The  Thlen  brings  wealth  to  a  family, 
»ut  on  the  understandiog  that  he  is  supplied  with 
»lood.  The  people  know  when  the  Thlen  is  thirsty, 
»y  the  appearance  of  some  sickness  or  misfortune 
a  the  house.  To  satisfy  his  craving,  a  human 
)eing  must  be  murdered.  The  victim's  hair  and 
Ingers,  and  a  quantity  of  his  blood,  are  put  in  a 
lamboo  tube,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Thlen 
ppears  in  the  form  of  a  snake,  and  devours  the 
K>dy  of  the  murdered  person,  which  is  materialized 
rom  the  portions  thus  offered.  After  this  the 
iffairs  of  the  household  prosper.  Many  families 
n  the  hills  are  suspected  to  be  Ki  thlen,.  or  keepers 
)f  a  Thlen.    In  1881  it  is  believed  that  three 


murders  were  committed  with  the  object  of 
appeasing  a  Thlen.  One  of  the  victims  was  an 
old  woman,  another  a  boy.  In  each  case  one  or 
two  persons  were  convicted ;  one  man  was  hanged, 
and  the  rest  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
life,  or  a  term  of  years. 

THODIKAN  and  Gicilly,  in  Southern  India, 
are  two  towns  on  tributaries  of  the  Puiswany  and 
Netravatty.  The  priests  of  the  Hindu  temples 
there  have  a  legend  that  their  god  (Eswara)  per- 
formed a  journey  from  Kailasa  to  Thodikan  on 
the  back  of  a  mahseer.  These  fish  are  therefore 
protected  by  the  priests,  and  pilgrims  feed  them. 
They  are  exceedmgly  tame  and  numerous.  Round 
the  temple  steps  fish  of  all  sizes,  from  8  lbs. 
downwards,  are  thickly  packed,  scrambling  over 
each  other^s  backs  into  tne  air,  and  up  the  stone 
steps,  and  taking  food  out  of  the  hand. 

THO-JI-OHAN-MO,  a  phun  in  Ladakh  covered 
with  natron.  In  its  centre  is  the  Tsho-kar  or 
White  Lake,  called  by  the  Hmdus  of  Chamba  and 
Bisahar,  Khari  Talao,  or  the  Salt  Lake,  in  kt  33° 
15'  N.,  and  long.  77°  50'  E.,  at  an  elevation  of 
15,684  feet  To  the  south  of  the  Tsho-kar  is  a 
small  fresh- water  lake  that  supplies  the  salt-water 
lake.  It  is  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  Kyang  or 
wild  horse. 

THOMAS.  Edward  Thomas,  a  Bengal  Civil  Ser- 
vant, editor  of  Prinsep's  Antiquities,  joint  editor  of 
Sir  Henry  Elliotts  posthumous  H  istory  of  India.  He 
wrote  On  the  Coins  of  the  Patau  Sultans  of  Hin- 
dustan; On  the  Coins  of  the  Kinss  of  Ghazni, 
A.D.  961-1171 ;  The  Epoch  of  the  Sah  Kings  of 
Surashtra;  On  the  Numismatic  History  of  the 
Early  Muhammadan  Arabs  in  Persia;  On  the 
Explanation  of  Oriental  Legends  to  be  found  on 
certain  Arsacidian  and  Partho  -  Persian  Coins; 
The  Initial  Coinage  of  Bengal,  introduced  by  the 
Muhammadans  a.h.  600  to  800  (a.d.  1203-1397); 
the  same,  with  a  Supplementary  Part,  embracing 
the  preliminary  period  between  a.h.  614-634 ;  also 
Comments  on  Kecent  Pehlavi  Decipherments,  with 
Contributions  to  the  Early  History  of  Tabaristan. 
*  Towards  the  end  of  August  1863,  an  unusually 
large  hoard  of  coins,  numbering  in  all  no  l^s  than 
13,500  pieces  of  silver,  was  found  in  the  protected 
state  of  Koch-Bahar,  in  Northern  Ben^.  This 
accumulation,  so  singular  in  its  numericid  amount, 
is  not  the  less  remarkable  in  the  details  of  its 
component  elements.  ...  It  may  be  said  to 
embrace  compactly  the  records  of  ten  kings,  ten 
mint  cities,  and  to  represent  107  years  of  the 
annals  of  the  country.* 

George  Thomas,  a  native  of  Tipperary 
in  Ireland,  who  came  to  India  as  quarter- 
master of  a  ship  of  war.  He  deserted,  and  in 
1787  he  took  service  with  the  Begum  Samrn, 
and  rose  into  high  favour.  He  carved  out  for 
himself  an  independent  principality  at  Hansi, 
where,  to  use  his  own  words,  *I  established  a 
mint  and  coined  my  own  rupees,  which  I  made 
current  in  my  army  and  country ;  .  .  .  cast  my 
own  artillery,  commenced  making  muskets, 
matchlocks,  and  powder;  ...  till  at  length, 
having  gained  a  capital  and  coimtry  bordering  on 
tiie  Sikh  territories,  I  wished  to  put  myself  in  a 
capacity,  when  a  favourable  opportunity  should 
ofirer,  of  attempting  the  conquest  of  the  Panjab, 
and  aspired  to  the  honour  of  placing  the  British 
standard  on  the  banks  of  the  AttodcJ  Thomas  at 
this  time  had  a  revenue  of  four  or  five  lakhs  of 
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THOMAS. 

rapeon  At  one  time  he  seems  to  bare  altered 
the  eemoe  of  Apa  Kunda  Rao,  a  prmcipid  officer 
of  Siiidia.  In  S.  1867  (a.d.  1801),  fortbeBom  of 
tbree  lakbe  of  rupees,  he  put  the  Bhatti  race  into 
the  posKsnon  of  Bhatnair,  but  the.sacceeding 
year  ^e  Rabtor  Rajputs  again  wrested  it  from 
theia.  After  twice  defeatmg  Perron's  troops,  be 
accepted  Lord  Lake's  terms  at  Hansi,  1st  January 
1802,  and  proceeded  towards  Calcutta  with  about 
one  lakh  of  rupees,  but  he  died  near  Berhampur, 
Auffost  1802,  and  was  buried  in  its  churchyard. 

St  Thomas  ihe  Apostle  is  generally  belieTed  to 
bare  proceeded  to  Arabia,  and  some  say  to  India, 
and  to  be  buried  at  St.  Tbom^  or  Mylapur,  a 
suburb  of  Madras,  where  his  tomb  is  shown  in 
the  Portuguese  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  But 
there  is  much  doubt  both  as  to  the  places  in 
which  he  laboured,  and  as  to  the  place  and  cir- 
cmnstances  of  his  demise.  Even  in  the  same 
cathedral  at  St.  Thom^  is  a  bone  relic,  sent  from 
a  former  pope  of  Rome,  and  older  traditions  in 
the  west  assert  positiyely  that  Thomas  was  buried 
at  Edessa.  There  is  a  lull  ten  miles  from  Madras, 
called  St.  Thomas'  Mount,  to  which,  from  un- 
known times,  Syrian  and  Roman  Christian  pil- 
grims from  all  Asia  repair;  and  at  the  Little 
Mount,  at  the  Marmalong  Bridge,  six  miles  from 
Madras,  is  shown  a  cave  where  St  Thomas  is  said 
to  haye  been  killed.  There  are  numerous  native 
Christians  in  Madras  and  its  neighbourhood, 
mostly  the  fishermen,  but  no  tradition  exists  as 
to  tiieir  conversion.  Those  near  the  Triplicane 
temple  of  Yishnu  have  houses  built  over  temple 
ground,  on  the  stipulation  of  pulling  the  idol  car. 
Nicephoms  declares  St.  Thomas  to  be  the  apostle 
of  the  Indians ;  and  Gaudentius  says,  like  Sophro- 
nius,  that  he  died  in  India  at  the  town  of  Cala- 
mina,  which  is  no  other  than  Mylapur,  a  place  at 
a  short  distance  from  Madras.  Marco  Polo  relates 
that  St  Thomas  was  accidentally  killed  when  at 
prayer  in  a  wood,  by  a  low  caste  man,  who  was 
shooting  at  peacocks,  and  that,  as  a  consequence 
of  this  mischance,  none  of  the  poor  man's  tribe 
could  ever  enter  the  place  where  the  saint  lay 
buried.  Gibbon  says  that '  Marco  Polo  was  told 
on  the  spot  that  he  (St.  Thomas)  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  tiie  city  of  Mylapur.*  Dr.  Fryer,  who 
yisited  India  about  1680,  says  that  'about  this 
mount  liye  a  caste  of  people,  one  of  whose  legs 
are  as  big  as  elephants',  which  gives  occasion  for 
the  divulging  it  to  be  a  j'udgment  on  them,  as  the 
generation  oi  the  assassins  and  murderers  of  the 
blessed  apostle  St.  Thomas,  one  of  whom  I  saw 
at  Fort  St.  George.*  Some  of  the  doubts  as  to 
St  Thomas  the  Apostle  seem  to  have  arisen  from 
the  martyrdom  of  a  Christian  named  Mar  Thomas. 
It  is  on  record  that  Alfred  the  Great  despatched 
from  Britain  an  embassy  under  Sighelm,  Bishop 
of  Shirebum,  to  the  shrine  of  the  saint  at  Madras. 
This  was  in  883,  and  it  seems  little  likely  that  if 
the  legend  of  the  death  and  burial  of  St.  Thomas 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras  reaDv  arose  out 
of  the  fact  of  Uie  death  and  burial  of  Mar  Thomas, 
— an  event  which  took  place  only  about  half  a 
century  before  Alfred's  embassy, — there  should 
have  been  at  that  time,  either  in  Egypt  or  Great 
Britain,  any  confusion  of  an  incident  which 
occurred  fifty  years  before  with  one  that  was  at 
least  eight  centuries  old.  It  is  surmised  by 
Gibbon  and  other  writers,  that  the  pilgrims  wero 
despatched  from  Great  Britain,  but  never  pro- 
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oeeded   farther   than   Alexandria,  where 
*  collected  their  cargo  of  legend.'    The  CI 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar  trace  their  piteraity  i 
the  Apcstle  Paul,  iHio  ^went  Ihrou^  Syria  n 
Citicia  confirming  the  churohes.'    They  bcikedl 
Syria  as  their  spiritual  home,    lliey  owned  " 
supremacy  of   the   patriarch   of  Babylon, 
appears  that  while  the  Indian  bishoprics 
under  the  authority  of  the  Christian  patx 
Seleucia,  an  Armenian  Christian  nsmed 
Cana  took  up  his  abode  at  Malabar,  and 
suppose  that  his  name  has  led  to  the  bdief 
Thomas  the  disciple  visited  In<^    Tliomttl 
said  to  have  founded  seven  churdies  in 
According    to    Eusebins,  it  was  Barthol 
who  visited  India.    The  Eastern  dmrchei 
that  St  ThonuuB  preached  in  Arabia  Felix 
Socotra,  on  his  way  to  India,  about  a.d.  50, 
he  suffered  martyrdom.    And  it  is  saidtbti 
rudiments  of  the  religion  of  the  ctobb  were 
implanted  amongst  the  EUmyarites  by  St  Bar 
lomew.    It  is  also  recorded  that  St.  FanteniBi 
sent   by  Demetrius,  Bishop  of  Alexandm, 
preach  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  that  then  he 
traces  of  St  Bartholomew,  amongst  othenai 
of  St  Matthew*s  Gospel,  written  in  the  Hd 
character,  which  he  brought  away  with  bisl 
Alexandria.      In   the   reign  of  Tobba,  bm 
Hasan,  from  a.d.  297  to  830,  ChristiuiUj 
more  generally  known  in  Arabia,  and 
to  Abyssinia,  where   the  people,  thoogh 
rounded    by    Muhammadan    and   pagan 
continue  Christians  till  the  present  day. 

Suently,  in  a.d.  326,  Frumentius  was  elected! 
ithanasius  bishop  of  the  Indians,  and  he 
tributed  much  to  the  propagation  of  the 
tian  religion ;  but  whether  Arabia  or 
was  the  scene  of  his  labours,  is  disputed,  b^ 
342,  Theophilus  Indus,  a  native  of  Din, 
permission  to  build  churches  in  Yemeii,oetl 
which  was  located  in  Aden. — Playfair; 
Christianity  in  India ;  P.  Vincenzo  Maria^ 
p.  182;  Yule,  Cathay,  ii  p.  378;  Hue't 
tianity,  i.  p.  2 ;  Growte, 

THOMSON,  Dr.  THOMAS,  a  medical  officfftf 
the  Bengal  army,  an  eminent  scientific  bo(ui 
and  traveller;  author  of  Travels  in  theKT 
Himalayas,  and,  with  Dr.  Hooker,  joint  vAr 
of  the  Flora  Indica.  Dr.  Thomson's  hoteiai 
collections,  made  in  the  plains  of  K.W.  \A 
between  1842  and  1847,  chiefly  in  Bohifthai^ 
Ludhiana,  and  the  Pan  jab,  amount  to  about  109 
species.  His  Himalayan  collections  were  ptf^ 
collected  in  Kamaon  and  Garhwal  during  ^ 
visits  to  these  provinces  in  1844  and  1845,  M 
mainly  consist  of  the  herbarium  collected  donj 
a  Government  mission  in  tihe  N.W.  Himalaya  0 
Tibet,  in  1847,  1848, 1849,  in  the  course  of  vfaii 
he  visited,  in  1847,  Simla,  Eanawar,  Fid;  aadi 
1848,  Kashmir  and  the  Pan  jab,  Himalaya,  Ladak) 
and  the  Kara-korum  pass.  The  sununer  of  Id) 
he  spent  at  Simla  and  Ladakh.  These  amoontt 
rather  moro  than  2500  species. 

THOR,  of  the  Scandmavians,  is  the  asme  i 
Sor  or  Sol,  the  sun,  Surya.  The  ancient  pad 
of  the  north  pronounced  ss  as  th.  Thor's  tsA 
axe  is  the  cross.  Pattee  is  the  Swastika  of  tb 
Buddhist,  and  the  monogram  of  Vi&imn  and  Sbi 
Thor's  symbol  of  governance  was  the  last  ktttf  ^ 
the  Samaritan  alphabet,  the  (aq  or  tao  M  i> 
decussated  form.     It  is  the  xMl  wMeh  ^ 


T'flORL 

ffophet  Eaekid  (ix.  4)  vag  oidered  to  plftce  on 
he  forebeads  of  tbe  faithful  in  Judah,  and  Indiaa 
romen  still  plaee  it  on  their  atorea  of  gram.  It  w 
jaced  on  the  jaiB  of  water  from  the  Gangea  and 
ndns,  and  in  the  south  of  India  ifl  used  as  l^e 
mblem  of  disembodied  Jain  saints.  It  la  the 
ftvstical  Tao  S«e  of  the  Buddhists,  is  the  chief 
iniament  on  the  sceptee  of  ihe  Bon-pa  deities  of 
Sbet,  and  is  expressed  on  the  Artee  or  musical 
>cU  borne  by  Bi  QovnuL    See  Baaant. 

T'HORI,  Tawari,  or  Tori,  dwelt  in  the  t'hulfl  of 
)audputra,  Bijnote,  Noke,  Naokote,  and  Oodur. 
Phey  own  and  hire  out  camels,  but,  like  the  oa,wan 
ind  Khengar,  were  great  thieyes,  and  were  called 
Aoot  or  evil  spirits,  and  sons  of  the  devil.— rot/. 

THORN,  of  Proverbs  xxiv.  81,  is  supposed  by 
Sprengel  to  be  the  Alhagi  maurorom.  The 
SorSi'  of  Proverbs  xv.  19  is  a  species  of 
Jolannm. 

THORN  APPLE,  Datura,  sp. 
rouz-maril,  .    .    .  Abab.  |  tTmana,   .    .    .  Malmal. 
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)»tui»,BEHO.,GuJ.,HlNi>.  GftOMii^, 

Ceohvbah.  .    .    .Eqyft.  BaDjdashti, 

>omme  spmeuie,  .    .  Fb.  Dutro,     -    -   ^    ^ 

Stechapfd,  .    .    .     Gbb.  Kruhna  dhatura,    SANSK. 

>atura  atramonium,  Lat.  Kalu-attana,    .    .  SraoH. 

Kachu-bong,     .     Malay.  Karu-iunate,     .    .    Tam. 

Hatikuhung,     .    .      „  NaUa  ummetta,    .  ^ 

aomato,      .    .  Malbal.  I  Tatura,    ....  J-UKK. 

There  are  several  species  of  Datura.  The 
jrbole  plant  of  D.  fastuosa  has  a  rank  odour, 
which  may  be  detected  at  a  distance.  All  parts 
possess  medicinal  properties.  The  seeds  are 
Krownish  or  black,  flattened,  kidney  -  shiwed, 
without  odour,  except  when  bruised,  and  have 
El  bitter  taste.  For  the  purpose  of  faciUtatmg 
theft  and  other  criminal  designs,  the  seeds  are 
frequently  given  m  India  with  sweetm^ts, 
to  stupefy  merely,  but  not  with  the  mtentoon 
of  killing,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  for 
the  latter  purpose  it  has  also  been  used.  The 
root,  driedleaves,  capsules,  and  seeds  we  recom- 
mended  by  European  medical  practitioners  m 
India,  to  be  amoked  in  cases  of  spasmodic  asthma. 
The  white-flowered  thorn  apple  is  D.  alba, /JwrnpA.  ; 
D.  fastuosa,  Willd,,  is  the  purple-flowered  vanety. 
— Faulkner:  O'Shaughnegsy.    See  Datuni. 

THORNTON,  EDWARD,  author  of  a  Gajwtteer 
of  the  Countries  adjacent  to  India  on  the  North- 
West,  including  Sind,  Afghanistan,  etc.,  London 

1844 

THOUSAND  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  about  60 

Bmall  islands  in  the  passage  from  Batavm  to  Banca^ 

The  most  northern  is  m  lat.  5**  26'  S.,  long.  106** 

82'  E.  «... 

THREE.    This  number  in  Ohma  is  expressive 

of  honour.— Dr.  Edkins,  ,        xi. 

THRESHING.  With  the  Hfaidus,  wh«a  tte 
harvest  begins,  a  level  spot  is  chosen  for  a  tltftth- 
ing-floor,  and  made  dry  and  hard.  A  pole  5  feet 
high  is  fixed  in  the  centre,  the  grains  a^  heaj^ed 
rwmd  the  floor,  and  the  women  break  ofF  the  ears 
and  throw  them  in.    Oxen  are  then  tied  to  each 


THUG. 

and  torrid  parts  of  Asia.  By  some  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  bird  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  'the 
sparrow  that  sitteth  alone  npon  the  house-top.^ 
P.  longirostria,  a  long«billed  variety,  is  common 
among  the  rocks  of  the  N.W.  Himalayas.  It 
would  seon  that  this  is  a  permanent  race  of  F. 
oyanea,  and  peculiar  to  the  more  northern  regions. 
All  Dr.  Adams  procured  in  Ladakh  and  Kashmir 
belonged  to  this  variety.  The  MU  blackbird  or 
blue  water-thrush  (Mviophonus  Temminckii)  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  common  tenants  of 
^e  Himalayan  streams.  It  builds  its  nest  on  the 
cliff  over  the  mountain  torrent.  During  incuba^ 
tion  the  male  may  be  seen  sallying  forth,  sporting 
from  cliff  to  diff ;  his  melodious  note,  sounding 
sweetly  among  the  roaring  of  the  troubled,  waters, 
has  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  blackbird,  but  is 
softer.  The  blue  of  the  body  is  more  intense  on 
the  breast,  and  forms  a  gaudy  hab  across  the 
forehead. 

The  pagoda  thrush,  Acridotheres  pagodarum, 
is  probably  the  bird  referred  to  in  Lalla  Rookh^ 

*  M60ca*8  blue  Mored  pigeon,  and  the  thnuh 
Of  HindoBtan,  irhcwe  holy  wuUings  goah 
At  evening  from  the  tall  pagoda's  top. ' 

The  miBsel  thrush,  Tuidus  viscivorus,  performs 
an  up-and-down  migration  on  the  western  ranges 
of  the  Himalayas,  being  found  at  high  elevations 
in  summer,  and  in  the  more  sheltered  situataons 
of  the  valleys  during  winter.  The  black-throated 
thrash  (Turdus  atxogularis)  is  generally  distributed 
over  the  woods  and  cultivated  tracts  of  these 
ranges.  The  black  throat  is  wanting  in  some 
varieties,  and  there  are  several  well-marked  similar- 
ities to  what  has  been  called  the  red-necked 
thrush  (Turdus  ruficollis),  which  Mr.  Hodgson 
conmders  a  distinct  species.— iidaww*  Sportman  in 
India ;  Jerdon.    See  Birds,  p.  877. 

THRYSSA.  This  genus  has  the  general  aspect 
of  the  anchovy  Engraulis,  but  the  body  is  broader, 
the  mouth  enormous,  andopening  almostvertically. 
A  species  that  inhabits  Tenasserim  waters  may  be 
denominated  the  Thryssa  anchovy. — Mason. 

THSUN  or  Tsum,  a  Chinese  long  measure 
nearly  IJ  inches. — Simmonds'  Diet, 

THUG,  a  class  of  murderers  and  robbers  who 
sprang  up  under  the  first  Muhaomiadan  dynasties. 
500  were  executed  in  Etawa  in  the  reign  of  Akbar. 
Thevenot,  describing  the  dangers  of  the  road 
between  Dehli  and  Agra,  advises  travellers  not  to 
allow  any  stranger  to  come  near,  as  the  cunning 
robbers  cast  a  running  noose  round  the  victim's 
neck  and  strangle  him.  Thuggee  is,  however,  said 
by  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor  to  be  represented  in 
the  bas-reliefs  of  the  temple  of  Ellora ;  but  they 
seem  to  have  become  known  to  the  British  aft^ 
the  fall  of  Seringapatam  (1799) ;  and,  on  the 
discovery  of  thirty  dead  bodies  m  different  wells 
of  theDoab,  Thuggeeism  again  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Calcutta  Council,  in  1810. 

Dr.  Sherrard  of  Ihe  Madras  Presidency  wrote 
about  them  in  1816.    It  was,  however,  on  the 


and  throw  them  in^uxena^^^  of  Captain    Sleeman,   about  the   year 

other  and  to  the  post,  and  dnven  rouna  to  oeaii    reg^      became  known  that  ni  part  of  the  whole 


1830,  it  became  known  that  no  part  of  the  whole 
of  India  was  free  from  these  murderers,  and  a 
department  was  formed  by  the  British  Indian 
Government,  empowered  to  suppress  them.  This 
was  effected  by  the  off  cers  of  the  Thuggee  Depart- 
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THRUSH.    The  thrushes  are  birds  of  the  fannly 

Merulid®,  which  Dr.  Jerdon  arranges  mto  wrens, 
short  wings,  ground  thrushes,  whistlmg  thrushes, 
Bhort-legged  thrushes,  babblmg  thrurfies,  true 
thrushes,  and  wren  thrushes.     The  blue  rock- 


1 


THUGt. 

children  and  the  adult  By  the  yeftr  1860  the 
gangs  had  become  ahnost  whoUy  destroyed.  In 
nine  yeais  more  than  2000  were  arreated,  1467 
were  tried  and  convicted  for  the  murder  of  947 
persona.  Of  these,  382  were  banged,  909  trans- 
ported, 77  imprisoned  for  life,  92  for  rarying 
periods,  and  21  acquitted;  11  escaped,  81  died 
while  under  trial,  and  250  were  admitted  to  be 
king's  evidence  (As.  Journ.,  1836).  Between  1826 
and  1835,  1562  prisoners  were  tried  for  the  crime 
ai  Thuggee,  of  whom  1404  were  hanged  or  trans- 
ported for  life ;  some  of  them  confessed  to  over 
200  murdera.  The  Bhurtote  or  strangler  was 
invariably  hanged. 

Many  were  kept  at  Jubbulpur  in  a  centcsl  jaU, 
where  they  were  emploved  as  wool  and  cotton 
weavers,  and  as  tent-makers  and  carpet-makers. 

It  was  a  hereditary  pursuit  of  families  alike 
of  Hindus  and  Muhammadaus,  both  of  whom 
practised  it  with  the  same  conditions,  ceremonies, 
and  superstitious  observances. 

They  had  a  slang  language.  The  parties  or 
gangs  had  fixed  duties  iSlotted  to  the  members, 
as  leader,  persuader,  strangler,  gravedigger,  and 
scout,— bold,  resolute,  active  men,  who  received 
higher  shares  of  the  booty. 

Their  accomplices  pursued  every  avocatiim,  and 
gave  information  to  those  who  more  openly  fol- 
k)wed  ihe  profession.  They  usualiy  travelled  in 
considerable  bands,  sometimes  numbering  200  or 
300,  but  in  such  case  they  were  broken  up  in 
parties  of  ten  or  more,  who  kept  up  communica- 
tion, adopting  all  sorts  of  deceits,  as  merchants, 
travellers,  etc,  or  in  boats  on  the  Ganges,  and 
certain  duties  were  allotted  to  each.  The  in- 
veigler  was  called  Sotha. 

Thugs  insinuated  themselves  into  the  society  of 
travellers,  and  accompanied  them  imtil  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred  to  murder  them  by  strangling  them 
with  a  handkerchief.  The  Hindu  Thugs  invoked 
the*  goddess  Bhawani,  but  Muhammadans  formed 
the  largest  number  of  the  Thugs.  As  pirates  and 
banditti  of  Europe  made  vows  to  Madonna,  the 
pickaxe  used  for  interments  was  devoted  to  Kali 
or  Devi  with  much  ceremony,  and  after  each 
murder  a  solemn  sacrifice  (Tapooni  or  Tuponee) 
was  made,  in  which  sugar  was  offered  to  DevL 

Thug  means  deceiver.  In  some  parte  they  are 
styled  Phansigar,  stranglers  or  hangers,  from 
Phansi,  Hind.,  a  noose.  In  Tamil  they  are  known 
as  An  Tulukar  or  Muhammadan  nooeers;  iu 
Canarese  or  Kamatica  as  Tanti  Galleru,  thieves 
who  use  a  wire  or  catgut  noose ;  and  in  Telugu, 
Warlu  Wanlu  or  Warlu  Yayshay  Wanlu,  people 
who  use  the  noose.  In  Bengal  the  river  Thugs 
were  called  Pungoo. 

Thugs  as  a  rule  abstained  from  the  murder  of 
women,  carriers  of  Ganges  water,  or  of  poets,  of 
low  castes,  as  washermen,  musicians,  dancers, 
artisans,  oilmen,  sweepers,  fakirs,  Sikhs. 

Thugs  worshipped  the  pickaxe  which  they 
carried  for  internng  the  dead. 

The  belonging  to  a  Thug  association  is  now  an 
offence  punishable  with  penal  servitude  for  life, 
and  Thugs  may  be  tried  in  any  sessions  court 
without  reference  to  locality.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  good  deal  of  speciality  in  the 
procedure.  The  Thuggee  officers  had  the  powers 
both  of  police-officers  and  of  magistrates,  for  ike 
apprehension  of  criminals  and  their  committal 
for  trial,  but  when  committed,  the  accused  were 
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publicly  tried  in  the  ordinary  way.  There  m 
special  lockups  and  jails,  so  that  both  before  tdj 
and  after  conviction  Thugs  were  kept  ipsrtfMi 
other  prisoners.  The  prowedings  were  notsol^ad 
to  the  control  of  the  ordinary  supenrinng  offioq 
and  in  the  early  stagies  of  the  inqmry  thej  vci 
kept  secret,' statements  being  privately  reoonhi 
as  by  a  piocnrator  -  fiscal  in  Scotland.  Hi 
essence  of  the  whole  system  was  the  conditkii 
or  partial  pardon  of  some,  in  consideration  cili 
disclosures  which  they  made.  A  man  must  ilff 
be  convicted  and  sentenced  first ;  then  he  ladi 

Sromise  of  reprieve  and  partial  pardon  on  tm 
ition  that  he  made  a  free  and  full  diKloson^ 
all  he  knew ;  he  was  still  to  remain  underpofa 
supervision,  and  was  liable  to  be  remanded  to  ifr 
msonment  for  life  if  he  failed  to  fulfil  the  ten 
This  system  was  so  worked,  that  once  a  hefftm^ 
was  made  the  information  in  the  hands  d  k 
au^orities  was  rapidly  enlarged,  a  Renenl  k 
trust  of  ope. another  was  engendered  among i 
criminals,  thiie  *rhug  jail  at  Jubbulpur,  aad  I 
approvers  •living  about  it,  became  a  great  np 
toire  of  information  for  all  India,  and  is  ik 
course  of  a  few  years  the  crime  was  ahnoet  vU| 
extirpated.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  toi^ 
pose  that  when  the  system  was  property  iBiBi|i 
the  evidence  upon  which  action  was  taken  ■ 
scant  or  doubtful ;  on  the  contrary,  in  theiefle 
there  was  a  nearer  approach  to  a  qa&a-nsk> 
matical  cert^unty  than  in  almost  any  othen.  ^ 
statements  of  one  man  were  checked  hy  tlua^ 
others  hundreds  of  miles  o£P,  without  a  poai^ 
of  communication,  and  the  evidence  ma  oadefe 
prove  itself  by  the  discovery  oi  the  bodies  in  ^ 
places  indicated,  the  verification  of  the  hx^^ 
circumstanoes  of  murders  previously  unknon,ti( 
recovery  of  the  property,  and  in  many  other  va 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  thatn^* 
system  could  only  be  worked  by  extraoEdas^ 
skilful  and  discreet  men,  such  as  arise  oa^ 
occasions  of  great  necessity,  and  that  if  therein 
any  laxness  or  want  of  the  utmost  exactita^v 
care,  it  was  liable  to  the  greatest  abuse:  l^ 
such  relaxation  as  always  attends  the  long  <>f^ 
ence  of  any  special  madiinery  was  fatal  toitin 
efficiency.  Such  a  system  is  and  should  neocflv? 
be  a  temporary  one  to  meet  an  emergency.  ^ 
time  came  when  there  was  not  wanting  reasai 
suppose  that  the  keenness  of  the  weapon  had  w 
to  its  abuse,  and  that  in  consequence  of  an  enf 
gerated  belief  in  the  power  of  the  informers  li^ 
were  in  some  instances  enabled  to  levy  a  8oit| 
bhidLmail.  Still,  the  cure  was  effected,  and  m 
has  been  enabled  to  lay  aside  the  machinery. 

Colonel  Sleeman,the  head  and  mainspnogo^J 
Thuggee  Department,  published  an  account  of  0 
system  of  crime  and  the  machinery  used  ftf  < 
suppression. — People  of  India ;  Saunders*  M^ 
awe,  1862  ;  Tr.  of  Hind.  i.  p.  373. 

THUJA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tl 
natural  order  rinacese,  of  the  section  CuprtfK 
T.  orientalis,  Linn,,  the  Chinese  arbor -Wt 
grows  in  Siberia,  Nepal,  China,  and  Japan;  i| 
T.  exoelsa,  Bong.y  also  grows  in  Jvpan^  sloif  ^ 
T.  pendula,  Lamb^  the  weeping  arbor-Tit* 
Tartary.    See  Evergreens. 

THUJA  ORIENTAUS.    Linn. 
Biota  orientalia.  |  Peh-shu,  .    .    .  •  ^ 

This  tree  and  the  Cupressus  ikjoi^^ 
the  cypress  woods  so  largely  used  by  Q^ 
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tpliolsterers ;  and  these,  with  other  trees,  Chinese    as  they  crossed  the  desert      The  Rahtor 


:ar<lener8  deUght  to  dwarf  and  train  into  all  sorts 
*t  &rumal  shapes.  The  leaves  of  T.  orientalis  are 
Lseci  as  decorations  and  garnitures  of  presents, 
kn<l    as  medicines.     Its  oily  fruits  are  eaten. — 

THUJOPSIS  DOLABRATA,  S.  and  Z,  a  tree 
>f  Japan,  called  by  the  Japanese  Asnero,  is  a 
'•ery  beautiful  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  90 
►r  100  feet,  very  straight,  and  singularly  regular 
Q  its  t'Spering  form. 

T'HUL.    Hind. 
PTiiir, 

rhurm, 


Chald. 
.  Dan. 
.   Oer. 


Sob, Gb. 

Tnr,  Gb.,  Pers.,  Wklsh, 
Tor, Sax. 

T'hul  is  the  general  term  by  which  the  sand 
'idi^efi  of  the  Kajaathan  deserts  are  designated. 
Phe  term  is  identical  with  the  tor,  thur,  and  tull 
>f  other  languages ;  thus  the  Coptic  fhul  has  the 
otme  ineaning.  T'hul  in  Hindustan  is  from  the 
^nskrit  St'hala,  meaning  ground,  a  tract,  a  dis- 
»ric  t,  and  t'hul  is  the  term  by  which  the  people 
lesignate  the  sandy  desert  tracts.  The  desert 
-an  Ding  to  the  Indus  is  marked  with  t'hul, 
x>oe,  and  sand  ridges,  or  Thul-ka-tiba,  some 
>f^  them  being  very  lofty.  T'hul  means  an 
irid,  bare  desert;  rooe  is  equally  expressive 
>f  desert,  but  implies  the  presence  of  natural 
re^retatron,  in  fact,  the  jungle  of  the  desert 
rbe  word  Maroost'hali  is  compounded  of  the 
Sanskrit  Mri,  to  die,  and  St'hali,  arid  or  diy 
land  ;  which  last,  in  the  corrupted  dialect  of  those 
souDtries,  becomes  t'hul,  denoting  tracts  particu- 
larly sterile,  the  converse  of  the  Greek  oasis.  Each 
b^hnl  has  its  distinct  denomination,  as  the  t'hul  of 
Kawar,  the  t'hul  <rf  Qoga,  etc. 

Thul  are  numerous  in  Western  Marwar,  which 
IS  a  corruption  of  Maroo-war,  classically  Maroo- 
Btliali  or  Maroost'han,  the  region  of  death.  It  is 
rJso  called  Maroo-desa,  the  country  of  death,  which 
is  mionymous  with  Mor-d'hur  used  by  the  bards ; 
ana  though  the  term  Marwar  is  now  restricted  to 
the  oountiy  subject  to  the  Rahtor  race,  its  ancient 
application  was  to  the  entire  desert  between  the 
6iit1ej  and  the  ocean. 

The  fhul  of  the  Looni  embraces  tiie  tracts  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  forming  Jhalore  and  its 
dependencies.  Jhalore  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant divisions  of  Marwar,  but  the  region  south 
of  the  river  cannot  be  included  in  the  t'hul. 
TVlien  the  Pramara  race  held  paramount  rule  in 
Maroost'hali,  Jhalore  was  one  of  the  nine  castles 
of  Maroo.  Jhalore  has  only  the  desert  plants,  the 
jbal,  babul,  and  karil. 

The  t'^hul  of  Tirrttroe  intervenes  between  that 
of  Qogadeo  and  the  frontier  of  Jeysulmir.  Tlie 
name  is  from  Tar,  moist,  and  Rooe.  The  t'hul  of 
Khawur  lies  between  Jeysulmir  and  Barmair,  and 
abutting  at  Giraup  into  the  desert  of  Dhat,  is  in 
the  most  remote  angle  of  Marwar.  The  Sahrai  find 
pasture  for  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  buffaloes 
in  this  t'hul. 

The  Malli-naVh  t'hul  is  also  called  Barmair, 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Malli  or  Mallani,  of 
<3hauhan,  or,  as  some  declare,  of  Rahtor  origin ; 
great  numbers  of  camels,  the  best  in  India,  are 
reared  here. 

KhertThury  the  land  of  Kher,  from  the  kher 
plant,  and  from  it  also  called  Kherala  and  Kheraloo, 
the  home  of  the  Kher,  was  formerly  occupied  by 
4be  Gohil  race,  who  robbed  the  cai^^vans  or  kafila 


.  race 

drove  out  the  Gohil,  who  became  the  lords  of 
Goga  and  Bhownaggar  near  the  Gulf  of  Oambay, 
And  till  lately  swept  the  ocean  as  far  as  Sofala  or 
the  Gold  Coast,  as  pirates  and  slave-hunters. 
Junah  and  Chotun  are  two  ancient  towns. 
Between  Barmair  and  Nuggur  Goorah  is  one 
immense  rooe,  containing  deep  jungles  of  khyr 
or  kher,  kaijri,  karil,  keip,  p'hox. 

GogadeO'ka-Vhul^  the  t'hul  of  Goga,  a  name 
celebrated  in  the  heroic  history  of  the  Chauhans, 
is  immediately  north  of  Eendovati,  and  one  de- 
scri{)tion  will  suit  both.  The  sand  ridges  (t'hul- 
ka-tiba)  are  veiy  lofty  in  all  this  tract ;  very 
thinly  inhabited ;  few  villages ;  water  far  from 
the  surface,  and  having  considerable  jungles. 

The  Thul  or  desert  of  drift  sand  in  the  Sind- 
Sagar  Doab,  has  Leia,  Muzaffarnagar,  Dehra 
Ghazi  Khan,  Jampore,  and  Dhoondoo  on  its 
skirts.  The  sand  lies  in  huge  wreaths  and 
hillocks,  the  latter  often  reaching  the  height  of 
40  or  50  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the 
counti^,  which  is  for  the  most  part  destitute  of 
vegetation ;  a  few  of  the  leafless  pogh  bushes, 
with  some  jhund  and  bur  or  peeloo,  also  occur, 
and  there  are  occasional  oases.  There  are  small 
patches  of  ground  free  from  sand,  like  little 
valleys  surrounded  by  low  hills.  The  soil  is 
everywhere  strongly  impregnated  with  kullur 
(impure  nitrate  of  soda).— rex/**  Rajastlian,  ii.  pp. 
296r300  ;  Annals,  ii.  p.  289  ;  Captain  Bias  in  P. 
P.  265  0/1861. 

THUii.  Maur.  a  place  or  spot ;  but  amongst 
agriculturists  a  place  wnero  the  holder  has  dug  a 
well,  built  a  bund,  or  planted  trees,  or  made  such 
improvements  as  entitled  him  to  the  uninterrupted 
possession  of  such  field. 

THUL-i-TAUBA,  Arab.,  the  hill  of  repent- 
ance,  is  on  the  Tigris,  and  is  so  named  because  of 
the  tradition  that  when  Jonah  threatened  the 
Ninevites,  they  went  to  this  hill  and  vowed  re- 
pentance. Tlie  Gaelic  Tillee  Beltein,  i.e.  the 
hillock  of  the  fire  of  Baal,  is  a  town  in  Perth- 
shire, where  the  Beltane  festival  was  held  on  old 
M^-day. 

THUNBERG,  0.  P.,  a  Swedish  botanist  who 
visited  .  Ceylon  in  1777,  author  of  the  Flora 
Japonica,  Lipsia  1784.    He  also  resided  in  Java. 

THUNBERGIA,  a  genus  of  climbine  plants  of 
the  natural  order  AcanthaceaB,  called  alter  Thun- 
berg.  Amongst  the  species  are  T.  alata  of  Zanzi- 
bar, T.  angulata  of  Madagascar,  T.  fragrans  of 
Hindustan  and  ghats  of  the  Peninsula,  T.  grandi- 
flora  of  all  India,  and  T.  coccinea,  Roxb.^  of 
Darjeeling:  T.  grandiflora  has  large  flowers  with 
no  inner  calyx ;  the  leaves  are  angular,  cordate ; 
the  anthers  beieurded  and  spurred.  It  hangs  in 
beautiful  blue  racemes,  and  is  adapted  for  cover- 
ing trellis-work.  T.  fragrans  has  a  climbing  stem, 
with  cordate  acuminate  leaves,  somewhat  angular 
at  the  base.  A  large  beautiful  creeper,  N'way 
h'myo,  BuRM.,  with  azure  flowers,  belonffing  to 
this  genus  Thunbergia,  is  a  conspicuous  plant  in 
the  forests  of  Burma.  The  species  are  handsome 
climbing  plants,  with  a  fragrant  odour,  with  white, 
yellow,  and  blue  flowers;  they  require  a  free, 
rich,  sandy  soil,  and  plenty  of  drainage.  Hie 
large  varieties  with  blue  flowers  should  m  planted 
out  and  trained  upon  piDara,  trellises,  or  trees. 
Natives  of  the  tropics;  raised  from  seeds,  cut- 
tings, layers,  and  suckers. — Rid. ;  Eug..  Cyc. ;  Mas, 
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THUOC,  the  Chinese  Chih«  cubit,  or  foot,  and 
the  generic  name  for  the  mettiure  of  length  in 
Cochin-China,  which  yaries  according  to  circam- 
stances.    Those  more  commonly  employed  are — 

1.  That   used  for   measuiiDK 

sbipfl   for  the  serrioe  of      Metre.       Eng.  Inches, 
ports, 0-405     =  15-945256 

2.  That    tiBed    for    wood    at 

Turon 0-426     =16732075 

3.  That  mentioned  hy  Taberd 

in  his  yaltiable  Anamitio 

Dictionaiv, 0  48726  =:  1918391346 

4.  That  used  oy  the  king  for 

measuring  silks  and  other 
cloths  in  his  transactions 
with  foreigners,      .    .    .    0*894     s=  23*386874 

5.  That  used  by  the  natives  in 

the  Turon  market,      ,    .    0*61       =24  01631 

6.  That    used    according    to 

Morrison, 0*64968  =  25-67855128 

— SimmontU  Dictionary. 

THUPAWANSA,  a  Singhalese  work  containing 
an  account  of  the  death  of  Gautama  Buddha,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  relics  were  disposed 
of. — Hardy* 8  Eastern  Monachism,  p.  442. 

THUYOPSIS  DOLABRATA.  Sieh,  and  Zucc. 
A  majestic  tree  of  Japan,  attaining  a  height  of  50 
feet,  with  a  stem  8  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  of 
conical  shape  and  drooping  habit,  delights  in 
shaded  and  rather  moist  situations,  and  is  used  in 
China  and  Japan  for  avenues.  It  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent hard  timber  of  a  red  colour. —  Von  Mueller, 

THWAITES,  JOHN,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  botan- 
ist, long  resident  in  Ceylon.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  plants  of  Ceylon.  He  was  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, and  a  fellow  of  many  colleges.  He  died 
17th  June  1876,  at  Radcliffe  House,  Slare  Island, 
Ceylon. 

THYA,  wife  of  Amenhot«p  iii.,  on  his  demise 
succeeded  to  the  regency  of  Egypt,  during  the 
minority  of  her  son  Amenliotep  iv.  He  was  the 
0th  king  of  the  18th  dynasty,  which  began  to 
reign  about  B.C.  1700.  Amenhotep  and  Shoo-en- 
Aten,  or  slave  of  the  disc,  are  supposed  to  be  the 
same  persou,  and  he  is  figured  at  Tel-ul-Amama. 
In  him  the  line  became  extinct. 

THYATIRA,  now  Ak  Hissar.  There  is  here 
a  large  sarcophagus  Just  outside  the  town,  with 
a  long  inscription  to  Scipio. 

THYKA  EUCHARIS,  with  species  of  cassida 
(tortoiae  beetles  or  ladybirds),  species  of  aphis, 
coccineUa,  haltica,  and  locusta,  are  insects  which 
nttack  the  cold-weather  or  rabi  crops  in  Lower 
]3engal. 

THYMELACEiE.  Lindl.  The  Mez^reum  tribe 
of  plants.  The  genera  occurring  in  India  are — 
Daphne,  Linostoma,  and  Cansjera.  Daphne 
vindiflora,  WalL^  occurs  in  China ;  D.  cannabina, 
Lour,j  grows  in  Nepal  and  Cochm-China,  and  a 
soft,  smooth,  and  tough  paper,  the  celebrated 
Nepal  paper,  is  made  from  its  inner  bark.  This 
order  of  plants  is  very  uniform  in  character,  and 
is  formed  of  shrubs  or  herbs  with  simple  and 
alternate  leaves,  axillary  or  termioal  flowers.  An 
acrid  stimulant  principle  abounds  in  most  of  the 
species  hitherto  examined,  which  possesses  very 
valuable  medicinal  properties,  l^ough  not  devoid 
of  dangerous  powers,  if  tedcen  in  exoesaive  doees. 
A  crystalline  substance  named  dapbnine  has  also 
been  separated  from  the  bark  of  some  species  of 
daphne.— O'iSaaii^^newy,  p.  699;  Voigt, 

THYMUS  VULGARIS.  Linn.  Gaiden  thyme. 
H"hA abab.  I  Ipar, Hnro. 


An  erect plant,sOmetime8procambentstthebiM 
or  clothed  with  a  hoary  pu beecence.  It  is  a  Ditiv 
of  the  S.W.  parte  of  Europe,  in  dry  plunsaads 
hills  and  uncultivated  places  free  from  woods.  ] 
has  a  pungent  aromatic  odour  and  taste,  is  cnhi 
vated  for  culinazy  purposes,  used  in  soups,  ek 
and  many  varieties  of  it  are  met  with  in  gnda 
It  is  a  delicate  {^ant  to  rear;  best  by  seed,  groi 
in  pots,  but  it  may  be  increased  by  dips  n 
dividiujj  the  root.  It  requires  a  sandy  aoU  a 
free  drainage. — Riddell ;  Jaffrey, 

THYRSUS  of  Bacchus  was  brought  hj  h 
from  the  east. 

TIAGAR  or  Tiyagar  Drug,  a  village  and  oUfix 
in  the  South  Arcot  district  of  Madns,  sitaatedi 
kt.  11**  44'  20"  N.,  and  long.  79^  7'  15' 1,1 
miles  south  of  TrinomalaL  Popuhition  (18711 
419.  Between  1757  and  1780  it  was  r^ 
invested  iive  times,  and  blockaded  once;  a 
although  never  carried  by  assault,  it  repeitat 
changed  hands  between  the  British,  Fr8Qdi,d 
Mysore  rulers.  In  1790,  Captain  Flint,  i 
defender  of  Wandiwaah,  beat  off  Tipa  in » 
assaults  on  this  town. — Imp,  Gaz. 

TIARIDIUM  INDICUM.    Schm, 
Helioiropiom  Indicom,  L,  \  H.  oordifotimii,  ifavi 


Srihastiiu,  . 
Bhummdi, . 
Tel  kodaka, 
Tal  mani,    . 
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Hati  Bhvni,  .  .  .  Bioro. 
Indian  tumBol,  .  Bno. 
Siriari,  ....  Hind. 
Benjapatsja,    .  Mjllsal. 

This  annual  plant  grows  in  ChitUgongflj 
Travancore  amongst  rubbuh  in  rich  aod  w 
soils.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  is  applied  to  pA 
gum-boils  and  to  repel  pimples  on  tbefue;i^ 
used  in  inflamed  or  excoriated  tarsi,  la  iv0 
it  is  used  with  castor-oil  to  relieve  the  paii* 
scorpion  stings,  and  in  the  treatment  of  bj^ 
phobia.— 0'5A.  p.  497. 

TIAU.  Chin.  A  string  of  copper  ooiiawj^ 
in  number  from  160  to  1000. 

TIBA,  in  the  Panjab,  inferior,  saody,  di^ff 
Tiba  means  hillock,  and  the  term  is  e^ 
applied  to  uneven  sandy  ground  of  a  aooKf * 
high  level.    See  Bhur ;  T'huL 

TIBABAT,  also  Tibb.  Arab.  The  aaeact* 
medicine.    !I^bib,  a  physician. 

TIBBOO,  a  language  of  Northern  Africt,ipo» 
as  far  west  as  Fezzan  and  as  far  north  as  the  dfj 
of  Angila  and  Siwah.  The  Tibboo  of  Ljod  j 
Hodgson  seems  to  belong  to  the  Nubian  citfB,» 
to  be  Libyan  or  Lybes.— XaMain,  Bep.  M^ 
1847.  ,  . 

TIBERIAS,  a  lake  in  Palestine,  called  the  & 
of  Galilee,  from  its  situation  on  tks  ^^^b^ 
boiden  of  tiiat  division  of  Palestine;  tiMiiS 
of  Gennesareth,  from  the  neidibooring  »» ' 
the  same  name ;  and  Sea  of  Tiberias,  from  ^ 
contiguous  city  of  Tiberias,  now  known  by* 
name  of  Tabana,  tiie  only  large  dtjf  «™"8J 
its  shores.  The  lake  is  about  16  mUeB  in  W 
and  6  to  9  in  breadth.  Lake  Tiheritf  ^^ 
scene  of  one  of  Jesus  Christ's  miiades,  ^^^ 
28,  24.  The  town  of  Tiberias  is  situated  ob  « 
western  shore.  About  a  mile  from  the  ^^^k^ 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  axe  some  I)Ot  9^ 
enclosed  by  a  small  square  stone  ^^^^T: 
mounted  by  a  dome.  Their  waters  <»»JJ^ 
strong  solutioB  of  muriate  of  soda  with  s  ^^^^^1 
able  intennixtare  of  iron  and  salphnr.  ^^ 
several  other  q[>ring8  in  the  immediate  neigs")V| 

hood,  but  they  are  not  turned  to  tfxm^  ^ 
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Lace  IB  known  b^  the  name  of  £1  Hamam,  the 
etths.  Its  ancient  Hebrew  name,  Emmaos,  has  a 
oailar  signification.  The  extreme  depth  of  this 
^e,  about  250  metres,  is  at  its  northern  extremity, 
ear  where  the  Jordan  enters  it.  The  surface  is 
12  xnetres  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 
at  the  aides  afford  evidence  that  it  must  formerly 
ftve  been  level  with  that  sea.  Fishes  of  the 
Dnus  chromis  swarm  in  the  lake  (seven  species 
'ere  met  with).  The  male  of  this  fish  is  known 
>  hatch  its  egga  by  keeping  them  in  the  mouth  and 
ills,  and  the  youDg  remain  there  some  time  after 
atching. — RoUnsorCs  Travels^  L  p.  124. 

TIBET,  a  region  in  Central  Asia,  lying  between 
A.  27°  and  87^  N.,  and  long.  72°  and  105°  E. ; 
(tends  from  Badakhshan  in  the  N. W.  to  Sze-chuen 
i  the  S.E.    The  Gobi  desert  on  the  N.  separates 

from  the  eastern  portion  of  Chinese  Turkestan ; 

has  the  territory  of  the  Eluths  of  Koko  Nor  on 
le  K.E.,  the  territory  of  the  Si-fan  or  Tu-fan 
iftd  SsEe-chuen  on  the  E.,  Yunnan  is  on  the  S.E., 
a  the  S.  is  the  valley  of  Assam,  Burma,  Bhutan, 
epalf  and  British  India,  and  on  the  W.  is  Little 
ihet. 

Tibet  was  reckoned  by  Gutzlaff  in  his  Life  of 
le  Emperor  Taou  Kwang,  p.  227,  to  comprise  an 
reaof  30,200  square  miles,  and  to  have  a  popula- 
on  of  about  six  millions.    Its  table-land  in  the  E. 

about  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  in  Little  Tibet 

ia  between  11,000  and  12,000  feet. 

Tibet  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Tsang  or  Si  Tang, 
le  word  Tibet  beang  from  Tu-peh-teh  (Tu-Bod). 
he  Tibetans  also  designate  their  country  Bod- 
ul,  as  the  Chinese  likewise  name  it  Fu-Ewoh, 
la  land  of  Buddha.  Mr.  Trelawney  Saunders 
(plains  that  the  Indian  name  is  Bhot.  Its  native 
Mme  is  pronounced  Pot,  but  properly  Bod,  which 
enotes  both  the  nation  and  the  country ;  but  for 
Mtmetion  the  country  is  called  Bod-yul  (Bod- 
nd),  a  man  of  the  country  Bod-pa,  and  a 
Oman  Bod-mo. 

The  Tibetans,  however,  apply  the  name  Pot  or 
kyd  to  Middle  Tibet,  or  to  the  two  provinces 
r  and  Taang  (Duus-Otsang,  pronounced  U-teang), 
tie  capitals  of  which  are  U'lasaa  and  Zhikatse ; 
enoe  a  native  of  these  two  provinces  is  called  by 
tiem  especially  Pot-pa. 

The  eastern  part  of  Tibet  is  called  K'ham  or 
:'ham  Yul,  also  Great  Tibet. 

The  N.W.  part,  towards  Ladakh,  is  called  Nan. 

Bhutan  is,  however,  known  to  tiie  Tibetans  by 
srend  names,  —  Lho-pa-to,  Lho-mon-k'ha-zhi, 
«id  liio-faruk-pe-yul,  or  simply  Lho,  the  south. 

According  to  these  di  visions,  rot-pa  or  U-tsang- 
la  means  a  native  of  Middle  Tibet ;  Eham-pa  or 
Diam-ba,  one  of  Eastern  Tibet ;  Nari-pa,  one  of 
Vestem  Tibet ;  and  Lho-pa,  a  native  oi  Bhutan. 
The  Chinese  Government  divides  Tibet  into  two 
)TOvinces,  Anterior  Tibet  and  Ulterior  Tibet; 
Nit  their  maps  retain  the  three  divisions  above 
aentioned. 

U  and  K'ham  are  now  sidled  Tden  Tsang, 
vhile  l^nng  and  Nari  (or  An)  are  called  Hall* 
Dsang,  t.6.  Ulterior  Tibet 

Nari  (Mnahris)  is  the  most  elevated,  and  gives 
jae  to  the  sources  of  the  Indus,  Sutiej,  Gogra, 
ind  Brahmaputra. 

The  Turk  and  Mongol  races  on  the  north  of 
Tibet  aze  called  by  the  Tibefiuas  Hor  and  Sok- 
Po  (Hor-Sok).  China  (Gyanak,  Tib.)  is  on  the 
BMt ;  India  (Gjagar,  Tib.)  is  on  the  south.    The 


hill  people  of  India  who  dwell  next  to: the 
Tibetans,  are  called  by  them  by  the  general  name 
of  Mon,  their  country  Mon  Yul,  a  nuui  Mon-pa  or 
simply  Mon,  and  a  woman  Mon-mo. 

U-tsang  is  Tibet  proper,  and  lies  north  of 
Assam,  Bhutan,  and  Nepal,  and  has  about  130,000 
families.    Its  capital  is  H'lassa. 

K'ham-Yul  (K'hams  -  Yul),  called  also  Pot- 
ch'hen  or  Great  Tibet,  has  China  on  its  east  Its 
people  are  called  Pon  or  Bon. 

The  northern  part  from  Tsang  to  Ladakh  is 
called  NarL  The  .people  are  said  to  number 
10,000  families. 

Its  four  territorial  provinces  are— 

Tsien  Tsang^  or  Anterior  Tibet,  also  known  as 
Kham  and  Elham-do.  It  is  nearest  to  the  Chinese 
frontier. 

Wei  or  Chung  Tsang^  Central  Tibet,  containing 
the  seat  of  government,  Lhaasa,  and  ^e  residence 
of  the  Dalai  Lama,  the  great  monastery  of 
Potala. 

How  Tsang^  Ulterior  Tibet,  or  simply  Tsang, 
containing  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Panshen 
Lama,  at  Teshilumbo  or  Chashilumbo. 

Gnari,  Western  Tibet. 

Tibet  is  now  governed  by  China  through  the 
Buddhist  hierarch,  the  Dalai  Lama,  and  in  this 
manner  it  is  a  dependency  of  China. 

Its  present  limits  comprise  only  a  part  of  the 
ancient  region  of  T*u  Fan,  the  people  of  which, 
the  Si  Fan  and  Tang-ku-t^eh  (Tangut)  were  for 
many  centuries  the  dreaded  enemies  of  the 
Chinese.  Legends  attribute  to  the  Sakya  the 
civilising  of  the  races,  but  their  first  historic  king 
was  Srongtsau  Gampo,  the  seventh  of  the  Sakya 
rulers,  who  introduce  Buddhism,  and  brought  all 
Tibet  under  his  sway.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Nepal  sovereign  (Pai-pu  or  Pa-pu-leh  Kwoh, 
t.e.  the  Parbattiah  kingdom),  and  also  in  a.i>,  641 
the  princess  Wen-Cheng,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Tai  Tsung  of  the  Tang  dvnastyin  China.  For 
manv  centuries  his  descendants,  with  the  title  of 
Gialbo  (in  Chinese  Tsan-pu)  ruled  over  Tibet, 
but  the  Buddhist  hierarchy  gradually  encroached, 
and  in  the  11th  century  the  Sakya  religionists 
began  to  usurp  the  exclusive  power  of  the  state. 
From  that  penod  the  Sakya  priesthood  have  been 
known  as  the  Brug-pa,  though  also  now  desig- 
nated Hun^  Kiao  or  the  Red  Church.  The  Sakya 
priesthood  introduced  marriage ;  but  in  the  15th 
century,  Tsong-kha-ba,  bom  A.D.  1417  at  Si  King, 
preached  the  celibate  views  of  Sakya  Muni, 
and  insisted  on  the  adoption  of  vellow  robes. 
Before  his  death  (a.d.  1478)  he  was  uie  reooflniaed 
spiritual  leader  of  the  Lamaist  majority,  ana  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Min^  emperor,  who  gladly 
welcomed  him,  as  the  Red  Hierarchy  had  favoured 
supporters  of  the  descendants  of  EubM.  The 
reK>nner  left  bel^d  him  two  eminent  disciples,  on 
whom  he  laid  commands,  enjoining  upon  them 
that  they  should  be  bom  again  generation  after 
generation,  as  hubil'han,  to  practise  the  doctrines 
of  the  Great  Conveyance  (Ta-ch*eng,  in  Sanakrit 
Mahayana,  the  esoteric  form  of  BodcDiism).  Hu- 
biVhan,  in  Chinese  Hwa-shen,  means  transfiwmed 
bodv,  transformation,  re-embodiment.  The  two 
disciples  were  demgnated  respectively  Dalai  Lama 
and  ranshen  Lama.  From  that  time  the  spiritual 
and  a  laige  portion  of  the  temporal  aothori^  in 
Tibet,  which  had  previously  been  engrossed  by 
the  Red  Hierarchy,  has  be^  wielded  by  the  suc- 
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ceeuTe  re-embodiments  of  T8ong-kha-ba*B  di8ciple«, 
wboee  identity,  on  their  reappearance  in  human 
form,  has  been  merged,  aocoraing  to  the  l^;endB 
that  have  snbfleqnently  arieen,  in  the  personality 
of  the  two  most  exalted  and  revered  of  the  divin- 
ities proceeding  from  the  essence  of  Buddha  him- 
self. In  the  senior  of  the  two,  the  Dalai  Lama, 
the  Bodhisattwa  Aralokiteswara  (the  Chinese 
Kwan  Yin)  is  believed  to  appear  on  earth  \  and 
in  the  person  of  the  second,  the  Bodhisattwa 
Manchusri  is  recognised,  this  deity  having  pre- 
liminarily occupied  the  form,  it  is  also  fabled,  of 
Tsong-kha-ba  himself.  The  second  in  succession 
of  the  Dalai  Lamas,  in  the  course  of  a  long  career, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  existing  hierarchical 
system  in  Tibet,  establishing  his  seat  of  eccle- 
siastical rule  at  Lhassa,  and  organizing  a  bcdy  of 
lesser  spiritual  dignitaries,  under  the  designation 
Hut-ukht'u,  who,  like  the  two  supreme  religious 
chiefs,  were  to  be  continued  by  a  series  of  re- 
erabodiments.  Like  the  Dalai  and  Panshen 
Lamas,  these  spiritual  chiefs  of  the  Tibetan  priest- 
hood became  popularly  known  as  Miving  Buddhas,^ 
in  Chinese  Hwoh  Fu,  a  term  by  which  they  are  at 
present  commonly  designated.  During  the  latter 
naif  of  the  17th  century,  the  authority  of  the  Dalai 
Lama  gained  entire  predominance  in  the  greater 
portion  of  Tibet ;  the  Gialbo  or  descendants  of 
the  ancient  kings  appear  to  have  gradually  faded 
into  insignificance,  whilst  the  authority  of  the 
Mongol  princes  grew  more  and  more  direct. 
Already,  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  Gushi 
Khan,  the  reigning  prince  of  the  Khoshot  Mongols, 
had  supported  the  Dalai  Lama  of  the  period 
against  the  claims  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and 
had  been  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Nomen  'Han, 
or  Prince  (khan)  of  the  Religious  Law,  an  equiva- 
lent to  the  Sanskrit  Dharma  Baja.  By  the  in- 
fluence of  Gushi  Khan,  the  Dalai  and  Panshen 
Lamas,  in  a.d.  1642,  were  induced  to  despatch  an 
embassy  with  tenders  of  allegiance  to  the  Manchu 
sovereign,  whose  forces  were  then  on  the  eve  of 
effecting  the  overthrow  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in 
China ;  and  from  this  period  relations  of  intimacy 
took  their  rise,  developing  themselves  in  time 
into  the  assumption,  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
emperors,  of  the  sovereign  tutelage  of  the  Buddhist 
papacy  in  Tibet  This  consummation  was  hastened 
by  the  wars  undertaken  towards  the  dose  of  the 
17th  and  in  the  earW  part  of  the  18th  centuries 
by  the  Sungar  chierauns,  for  the  subversion  of 
the  authority  of  the  Dalai  Lama.  The  temporal 
administrator  who,  as  regent  under  the  Dalai 
Lama,  had  long  conduct^  the  government  of 
Tibet,  with  the  title  of  Deba,  ruler  or  chidF,  was 
invested  by  Kang  Hi  in  a.d.  1694  with  the 
title  of  Tu-peh-teh-kwoh-wang  or  king  of  Tibet. 
But  the  authority  thus  establiiSied  was  ere  long 
attacked  by  an  invasion  of  the  Sungars,  and  the 
Chin'ese  armies  which  were  despatched  herenpon 
for  the  liberation  of  Tibet  remained  as  conquerors 
of  the  country.  For  a  time  the  Government 
remained  in  the  hands  of  puppet  nominees  of 
the  Chinese  emperor,  but  in  1725  an  outbreak 
directed  against  one  of  these  gave  a  pretext  for 
the  appointment  of  two  High  Commissioners  to 
control  the  affairs  of  Tibet  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese 


Government.    Further  attempts  at  revolt  led,  in 
1760,  to  the  entire  suppression  of  the  temporal 

sovereignty  in  Tibet,  and  the  government  of  the    ^-^,  ^^  ^^ -^ 

country  was  placed,  thenceforward,  in  the  hands  '  Rahan  in  A.D.  1080,  and  by  Sdriai  in  aj».  U9i 
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of  the  Dalai  and  Panshen  Lamss,  aided  k  i 
council  of  four  laymen,  entitled  Kalon  or  Kabkm 
t.^.  Ministers  of  State,  under  the  <fixection  b 
chief  of  the  two  Imperial  CommiaaoDen  o 
Residents  appointed  from  Pekin.  The  goTcn 
ment  there,  from  that  time  forward,  eontiniiedt 
be  conducted  on  this  basis,  the  authority  of  th 
Chinese  administration  being  rendered  tiie  dki 
complete  by  the  long  minorities  which  are  enbdlfl 
at  each  successive  re-embodiment  of  the  ti 
supreme  ecclesiastical  dignitaries. 

Yul-Sung  or  Lhassa,  the  residence  of  theGm 
Lama,  is  the  capital  of  Bhutan  or  Northen « 
Upper  Tibet,  also  called  Eastern  Tibet  and  Tk 
Proper. 

Leh  or  Ladakh  is  the  chief  town  of  thai  pi 
called  Middle  Tibet,  called  also  Western  Tibtf 
and  Iskardo  is  the  principal  nlaee  in  Little  Tb 
or  Balti.  The  natives  of  Little  Tibet  doeA 
Ladakh,  Iskardo,  Khaybalu,  Purik,  NagTr.G^ 
ghit,  and  Astor  as  distinct  Tibets.  Balti  incyi 
Hasora,  Rongdo,  Rong-yul,  Shagar,  lAak 
Balti,  Parkuta,  Tolti,  Khartaksho,  Kins,  Kb" 
balu,  and  Chorbat  Ladakh  indudes  M 
Kangskar,  Pnrik,  Sum,  Hembako  rDras),  Um 
proper  or  Leh,  Nubra,  Rong,  Rnpuitt,  and  U 

Balti  and  Rongdo  are  on  the  Indus;  KbartiUi 
Tolti,  and  Parkuta  are  on  the  Sing-ge-eii; 
Shagar  is  on  the  Shagar ;  and  Khaybalo,  CM 
and  Kiris  on  the  Shayok. 

Tibet  indudee  the  mountain  valleys  of  the  leii 
and  Brahmaputra,  together  with  the  whole  id' 
the  Himalayas,  and  the  heads  of  manj  d  i 
valleys  which  descend  on  the  Indian  side,  d 
which  are  situated  beyond  the  mass  d  ■> 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  cbaiD.  ikf^^ 
the  Indus  and  Brahmaputra  are  the  v^ 
slopes  of  the  Kouen  Lun. 

The  Tibetans  do  not  recognise  a  eontiii* 
chain  of  mountains  running  pajrallel  to  1^  S*' 
laya  ;  nor  are  they  acquainted  with  Koaen  \»* 
the  name  of  any  mountain  range.  '^^ 
familiar  with  the  Himalaya  on  the  one  bind,* 
call  it  Kangri,  which  simply  means  snowy  np>^ 
and  they  Imow  that  the  country  of  the  Moi^ 
or  Mongolia  lies  parallel  to  it  on  the  other  ki^^ 

Western  Tibet  is  a  country  of  SQcfa  ge^ 
elevation,  that  only  in  the  province  of  Bp 
are  villages  to  be  found  below  a  height  of  wv 
feet  ^_^ 

In  1845,  a  great  earthquake  was  ^^["'^ 
in  the  province  of  Kham  north-east  of  I^»*f^ . 
was  most  severe  in  the  district  of  the  Diiff  1^ 
About  3000  men  were  killed  and  a  6nm1»|j 
stroyed  by  the  opening  of  the  earth.  AbootP 
year  1820,  the  district  of  Komp  in  the  pc«vi* 
of  Kham  was  visited  by  a  severe  shock;  Jf 
village  was  destroyed  by  the  opening  of  0 
ground. 

The  routes  from  British  India  to  Tibet  i« 
the  Nilanghat  pass  at  the  eastern  eonffj 
Native  Garhwal  (Tehri),  the  Mana  passaod  Af 
pass  in  British  Garhwal,  the  Jobar  pa*  ! 
Kamaon,  and  the  Daima  and  Byansp*^' 
Kamaon  and  at  the  extreme  east  of  the  K*"!*? 
Tibet  frontier.  The  great  Tibet  road  '«»^ 
to  Central  Asia  runs  in  the  gorge  thiw^  ''^ 
the  Sutlej  passes. 

Tibet  is  mentioned  by  Abu  Zaid-ul-HiflB ' 
A.D.  916,  by  Ibn  Haukal  in  aj).  960,  bj  j" 
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Also  the  Jesuit  fiathera  Grueber  and  Dorville 
etarned  from  China  by  that  route  in  a.d.  1661, 
]8t  400  years  after  Marco  Polo's  journey  west- 
rard.  They  were  the  first  Christians  of  Europe 
pho  are  known  to  have  penetrated  into  tne 
opulouB  parts  of  Tibet. 

Fathers  Andrada,  Desideri,  Horace  de  la  Peuna 
1742),  the  monk  Cassiano,  Father  Giorgi  (1762). 
Q  1774  Mr.  Geoi^  Bogle,  and  in  1788  Captain 
'amer,  were  sent  on  embassies,  and  in  1828 
*ather  Hyacinth  published  in  St.  Petersburg  a 
rhinese  account  of  it 

In  the  18th  century  China  took  the  Ba-thang 
nd  Ly-tbang  provinces  and  added  them  to  Sze- 
huen,  and  added  those  of  A-ten-tze  and  Toong- 
[en  to  Yunnan.  Since  then  Ladakh  has  been 
nnexed  to  British  India.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
863-64,  Tibet  annexed  the  De-gn^  country. 

During  the  progress  of  the  first  war  with 
Hiutan  in  1772,  the  British,  having  defeated  their 
rmy  with  loss  at  the  battle  of  Chichakotta,  and 
[riven  the  main  body  of  the  Bhutanese  into  the 
lountains,  was  threatening  the  capital  Tassisudon. 
n  these  straits  the  Deb  raja  of  Bhutan  appealed 
D  the  Teshu  Lama  of  Tibet  for  assistance.  The 
'eshu  admitted  tliat  the  raja  of  Bhutan  had 
eserved  all  punishment,  '  as  he  is  of  a  rude  and 
spaorant  race ;  and  past  times  are  not  destitute 
f  instances  of  his  faults,  which  his  avarice  has 
emptied  him  to  commit.*  *  The  liama  had  repri- 
landed  and  admonished  him  to  be  submissive  in 
be  future ;  but  as  he  has  been  thoroughly  beaten, 
nd  is  a  dependent  of  the  Lama's,  the  Teshu  in- 
ercedes,  declaring  that  further  punishment  would 
rritate  both  the  Lama  and  all  his  subjects.'  '  As 
0  my  part,  I  am  but  a  poor  fakir ;  and  it  is  the 
ustom  of  my  sect,  with  the  roaary  in  our  hands, 
^  pray  for  the  welfare  of  all  mankind.  .  .  .  And 

do  now,  with  my  head  uncovered,  entreat  that 
ou  will  desist  from  all  hostilities.'  Hastings  did 
esist,  and  it  gave  hiro  a  pretext  for  sending  Mr. 
Kogle  on  a  mission  by  way  of  reply.  Mr.  Bogle 
o  won  the  friendship  of  the  Teshu  Lama,  that 
rhen,  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  the  latter,  at  the 
argent  request  of  the  emperor  of  China,  went  to 
tay  bim  a  visit,  and  was  received  with  all  the 
lOnoursof  a  divine  person,  he  twice  recommended 
be  British  to  the  gracious  notice  of  the  Brother 
if  the  Sun. 

Gsoma  de  Koros  resided  for  many  years  in  the 
ountry,  engaged  tn  philological  inquiries.  Drs. 
liomson  and  Hooker  and  Lieutenant  Strachey 
dded  largely  to  the  knowledge  of  the  country ; 
nd  a  convention  agreed  to  at  Chefoo  by  Sir 
liomaji  Wade  makes  express  provision  for  a 
Mtiah  embassy  to  proceed  to  Lhassa,  the  capital 
f  Tibet. 

Races. — ^The  inhabitants  all  betong  to  the  Mongo- 
an  family.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Himalaya  divide 
[indiutan  from  Bhotland,  but  there  are  Bhot  in 
Bveral  parts  south  of  the  crest  of  those  migh^ 
loimtains,  in  Garhwal  and  Eamaon.  M*hon  is 
be  name  given  in  libet  to  all  the  hill  people  be- 
ween  the  plains  of  India  and  Tibet.  The  Tibetans 
nd  Nepatose  are  Mongols,  and  have  all  the 
haracteriBfeica  of  the  Mongol  race.  The  people 
f  Leh,  the  Eastern  Tib^ans,  call  themselves 
(hotia,  or  inhabitants  of  Bhot  They  are  not  so 
sll  and  are  stouter  made  than  the  Tibetans  of 
Ulti  or  Little  Tibet  The  Bhot  of  Ladakh  is 
(voog,  baidy,  shprt,  and  square,  with  a  decidedly 


Mongol  physiognomy,— by  which  is  meant  a  flat 
face,  broad  cheek,  depressed  nose,  very  large 
ears,  oblique  and  narrow  eye  curtained  at  the 
comers,  black  hair,  and  low  stature,  their  average 
height  Wng  6  feet  6*1  inches ;  the  skulls  are 
less  Mongolian,  having  a  capacity  of  72  cubic 
inches,  80  cubic  inches  being  a  fair  capacity  for  a 
European. 

The  Thorpa  tribe  dwell  in  Kara  Tibet,  S.  of  the 
Gobi.  They  are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of 
the  Uigur  tribe. 

The  Hor  or  Hor-pa  are  a  branch  of  the  Eluth, 
dwellings  to  the  north  of  Kara  Nor,  and  are  called 
by  the  Mongols,  Saraigol  or  Karagol,  and  by  the 
Tibetans,  Sogh-po  or  nomades. 

Mr.  Brian  Hodgson  furnished  vocabularies  of 
the  Si-fan  and  Hor-sok,  and  of  the  languages  of 
Northern  and  Sonth-Eastem  Tibet,  the  Tho-chu, 
Ix)k-pa,  Gyami,  Gyarong,  Hor-pa,  Tak-pa,  and 
Man-yak. 

Trade. — All  the  inhabitants  of  the  snow  valleys 
trade;  they  reside  from  March  until  November 
in  the  valleys   just  under  the  ghats,  where  a 
scanty  cultivation  is  carried  on  by  their  women, 
and  whence  the  men  take  flour,  rice,  cotton, 
sugar,  etc,  into  Tibet,  bringing  back  borax,  salt, 
and  wool.    But  from  NovemW  to  March  they 
abandon  the  Snowy  Ranges  for  the  banks  of  the 
Alaknanda  about  Kurupryag,  Nandpryag,  etc., 
and  carry  on  interchanges  with  the  triers  at 
Najibabad.    They  use  the  Chour-gai  or  yak  for 
transport ;  it  carries  150  to  200  lbs.    It  is  pur- 
chased at  from  10  to  15  rupees.    Gold,  like  all 
else  of  a  yellow  colour  in  Tibet,  is  sacred  to  the 
Grand  Lama.    The  gravel  of  the  northern  steppes 
of  Tibet  yields  gold  in  grains,  but  the  value  of  the 
crude  borax  of  the  lakes  surpasses,  as  an  article 
of  trade,  that  of  the  precious  metal.     Gold  is 
found  on  the  banks  of  me  Basha  stream  in  Little 
Tibet.     Yigne  had  no  doubt  that  the  drun  or 
marmot  of  Little  Tibet  are  the  'ants  as  big  as 
foxes,'  noticed  by  Herodotus    as    throwing  up 
gold.    Nagyr  is  celebrated  for  its  gold  washings. 
Tavemier   tells  us  (p.   156)  that  'toward  the 
Tibet,  which  is  the  ancient   Caucasus,  in    the 
territories  of    a   raia  beyond  the  kingdom   of 
Kashmir,  there  are  three  mountains  close  one  by 
another,  one  of  which  produces  excellent  gold, 
the   other   granite,  and   the  third  lapis-lazuli.' 
Thokjalung,  in  latitude  32°,  is  the  chief  gold 
field  of  Western  Tibet.     It  is  a  large  desolate 
plain  about  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
and  in  1868  the  pandit  sent  by  Captain  Mont- 
gomerie  saw  a  nugget  weighing  75  tolas,  over  2  lbs. 
In  Tibet  the  gold  fields  are  said  to  extend  from 
Rudok  to  Lhassa,  or  eleven  degrees  of  longitude 
=700  miles.      Th^  also    extend    northerly  to 
between  Aksu  and  Ili.  Numerous  parts  of  Central 
Russia  and  China  also  contain  gold. 

Rank. — In  Tibet,  civil  and  militarv  appointments 
are  made  by  the  Dalai  Lama  and  tne  resident 
Chinese  minister  of  Anterior  Tibet.  Their  grades 
are  five,  the  highest  being  equivalent  to  the 
Chineee  third,  but  the  button  which  declares  a 
rank  in  China  is  worn  only  by  the  Tangut,  who 
appear  to  succeed  only  to  hereditary  offices ;  the 
Lfuna  wear  no  button,  by  reason  of  the  peculi- 
arity of  their  head-dress.  In  Anterior  Tibet 
are  10  ying,  cantonments,  or  encampments 
classed  as  great,  48  as  middle-sized,  25  as  smaU, 
and  14  as  frontier  posts.    In  Ulterior  Tibet  are 
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14  middle-claM  and  15  Bmall  ying;  The  taan- 
tsan  are  supported  by  a  contingent  of  646  lub- 
ying  from  Sze-cbuen  under  a  youh,  a  tujsie,  three 
captaina,  and  six  subalterns,  who  are  distxibuted 
through  both  provinoes ;  the  native  soldiery  are 
but  3000,— 1000  in  Anterior,  1000  in  Ulterior 
Tibet,  500  at  Pingjih,  and  500  at  Dziang.  They 
are  divided  into  small  sections  of  25  under  a 
ting-fung;  five  of  these  make  three  tai-fungs' 
command ;  two  of  these,  a  yu-fung's ;  two  of 
these,  a  tai-fung*s ;  there  are  six  of  the  last  in 
Tibet* 

Clothes. — Tibetans  of  the  higher  elass  wear 
Chinese  satins'^in  the  wanner  seasons,  and  the  same 
lined  with  fur  in  the  cold ;  all  others  wear  woollens 
in  the  warm,  furs  and  sheep-skins  in  the  cold 
weather,  and  never  go  about  without  boots.  The 
common  people  never  wash  during  the  cold 
season;  very  sparingly  at  other  times.  The 
reason  given  for  this  being  that  the  skin  of  the 
faoe  cradu  and  ulcerates  from  the  oold,  if  water 
is  applied  to  it.  The  people  of  towns,  who  do 
not  go  much  outside  the  house,  wash  occasionally, 
but  the  prejudice  is  strong  against  ablutions  of 
the  person,  and  it  is  eqiully  extended  to  their 
clothing,  which  is  worn  in  a  filth}[  and  greasy 
state.  Soap  is  high  priced,  but  little  used  in 
Tibet.  There  is  in  me  oountiy  a  plant  resembling 
grass,  the  root  of  which,  pounded  with  water, 
m^es  a  lather,  and  is  used  for  washing  clothes. 

The  tea  trade  of  Tibet  is  carried  on  in  the  form 
of  blocks,  weighing  about  8  lbs.,  and  which  sell 
at  from  12  to  48  shillings  each. 

Population  in  Tibet  is  sparse,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  living  at  heights  varying  between 
9000  and  11,000  feet.  Leh,  the  capital  of  Ladakh, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  places 
of  Western  Tibet,  lies  11,527  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Gartok,  on  the  Indus,  is  at  a  height 
of  15,090  feet.  Every  year,  in  August,  a  large 
fair  is  held  there  by  several  tibousands  of 
natives  from  almost  every  part  of  the  Himalaya 
and  Central  Asia.  The  people  encamp  in  the 
black  or  coloured  doth  tents.  This  is  certainly 
the  greatest  height  at  which  man  is  known  to 
congregate  for  mercantile  purposes.  Some  of 
the  other  Tibetan  summer  villages,  as  Norbu 
(15,946  feet)  and  Puga  (15,264  feet),  are  built 
on  sites  near  which  salt  and  borax  are  found, 
and  serve  only  as  occasional  sheltering-placee  to 
shepherds. 

Ilbet  has  long  been  famous  throughout  Asia, 
and  even  in  Europe,  for  its  numerous  herds  of 
sheep,  and  the  superior  quality  of  the  wool  which 
they  provide;  with  the  rearinff  of  these  herds 
many  of  its  inhabitants  are  excmaively  occupied. 
In  summer,  the  flocks  are  driven  to  pasture 
grounds,  some  of  which  reach  an  elevation  of 
15,000  to  16,349  feet,  beyond  which  the  Tibetan 
shepherds  never  venture. 

In  tiie  Eouen  Lun,  even  the  foot  of  its  southern 
(Tibetan)  slopes  is  so  elevated,  that  no  villages 
or  pasture  grounds  exist  at  alL  On  its  northern 
slopes,  9400  feet  is  the  limit  of  permanently 
inhabited  villages  (Bushia,  9310  feet);  summer 
villages  readi  about  10,200  feet;  and  pasture 
grounds  do  not  occur  above  18,000  feet. 

i2e/t^i».  —  Buddhism  is  the  prevailing  form. 
The  people  of  Ladakh  are  Buddhists ;  those  of 
little  Tibet  are  Shiah  Muhammadans.  Lama  is 
the   tiUe  of  the  monastic  priesthood.    In  Tibet 


there  are  two  ruling  Lamas,  the  Dahd  and  Ai 
Teshu  Lama.  The  former  u  the  chief,  al 
resides  at  Lhass^ ;  the  latter,  the  inferior,  in  th 
lamaseiy  of  Teshu  Lumbo,  near  the  town  4 
Shigatse,  on  the  river  Sanpu  or  Brahmspot^ 
in  the  south  of  Tibet.  The  ordinaiy  mm,  o 
priest  in  Tibet  is  the  Gylong,  above  nhom  n 
the  Lama  or  nresidents,  and  bdow  whom  n 
the  Tohba  ana  Tuppa.  The  Tappa  is  a  n 
bationer  who  is  admitted  into  the  estam 
ment,  to  which  he  would  attach  himself  afc  Ai 
age  of  8  or  10,  and  receives  instruction  aoooA 
iogly.  At  15  he  becomes  a  Tohba,  and  a(  I 
a  Gylong,  provided  his  acquirements  be  nt* 
factoiy.  There  are  two  sects,  the  Gyllapka,  vk 
dress  in  yellow,  and  the  Shammar  in  red,  th 
Shammar  Gylonyg  being  allowed  to  many. 

Besides  ikm  LamaSi  the  Tibetan  Boddiiii 
have  large  numbeis  of  nuna  among  them,  lit 
are  not,  however,  subjected  to  restnuDt)  k 
work  actively  in  the  fields,  and  one  of  them  tec 
service  for  a  short  distance  as  a  oooUe  li 
Captain  Knight's  party.  Slavery  is  a  Ite 
institution.    Polyandry  is  common. 

Languaae, — Brother  H.  A.  Jaschke  of  Hen' 
huth  mushed  the  Tibetan-English  Dictiomi7,a 
which  he  was  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  hi 
Office  for  a  period  of  eig^t  years.  Alem^ 
Gsoma  de  Koros  dwelt  for  many  yean  in  Bft 
writing  a  dictionary.  The  sacred  books  d  ^ 
are  in  100  to  108  vols,  folio. 

In  Tibet,  the  cycle  of  Jupiter,  Yxilaif^ 
Chakra,  is  used.  Their  epoch  occutb  in  u 
1025b  Gsoma  de  Koros  moitions  that  is  i 
Tibetan  sacred  books,  three  periods  of  th»re» 
piUtion  are  expressly  stated,  fiist  under  8i^ 
(B.C.  638  to  543);  then  under  Asoka,  kng^ 
rataliputra,  110  yean  after  the  decease  of  Si^ 
lastly  by  Kanishka,  upwards  of  ^)0  yens  ^ 
Sakya.  Boom,  a  Tibetan  work  in  \i  Tohma 
contains  tracts  of  the  Elupka  section. 

Fairs, — There  are  twelve  great  annual  fertink 
vis.  Bumteung,  Kansupecha,  Ghushupeeha,  G* 
pecha,  Nesupecha,  Gosungpedut,  Gjajipe^ 
Lallupecha,  Ghindupeoha,  Dudupecha,  £b0*^ 
pecha,  Lukphopeoha.  On  the  annivenaiyflf,^ 
death  of  a  chief  Lama  of  a  Gumba,  tlMni* 
great  festival  and  illumination.  At  Teshu  Loriift 
three  such  are  held  annuaUy.  The  Lhawm  Moi 
festival  of  M.  Huo  is  prop^ly  called  the  Uh 
Meuhlum.  It  ie  the  anniveraaij  of  the  i^ 
proclamation  of  tjie  religion  of  Baddki  M 
Sakya  at  Lhassa. 

jBtifia^.— The  Gh'hod-ten  is  a  Buddhist  ieofk 
There  are  nnmerous  Gh'hod-ten  in  Tibet»  cobs- 
orated  to  the  celestial  Buddha,  m  oontradiiMi* 
to  the  Dungten,  which  are  built  in  honour  d  ^ 
deceased  holy  men,  aa  a  bone  or  relic  receplde> 

In  Tibet,  where  the  dead  are  not  bnned  « 
buried,  but  are  exposed  on  high  nkoeBiok 
devoured  by  vultures,  there  is  a  caaai  of  v» 
who  make  removal  of  liie  dead  theb  sole  avoeilai 
They  are  called  Baga  Tonffden ;  they  are  a  1^ 
race,  held  in  diaUke,  and  sbimned,  but  t^ 
are  generally  rich.  They  go  abont  to  v 
living,  beggmg  and  extorting  moDey .  ^ 
refused  or  Ul-treatod,  they  retaliate  with  ^ 
which  is  oltan  soooesalaL  ^Yeiy  good,'<4 
they,  ^you  won^  give  v  ahns  now:  jfos  i* 
come  into  our  bands  some  day,  and  we  wfllg 
a  rope  roiind  your  neok,  drag  your  bo^^thMV 
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be  streets^  and  throw  it  to  the  dogs ; '  and  the 
fttter  part  is  the  frequent  fate  of  the  poor  man's 
K>d7,  as  these  men  keep  numerous  dogs  to  devour 
he  bodies.  The  bodies  of  the  wealthy  are  care- 
ully  disposed  of :  they  are  carried  in  a  litter  to 
he  top  of  a  hill  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  the 
[esh  cut  in  pieces,  the  skull  and  bones  pounded  in 
^  mortar;  and  when  all  is  ready  a  smoke  is  raised 

0  attract  the  vultures,  who  collect  in  thousands  to 
at  it  up.  The  sovereign  Lamas  are,  however, 
lepodted  entire  in  shrines  prepared  for  their 
«mains,  which  are  ever  afterwards  regarded  as 
acred,  and  visited  with  religious  awe.    The  bodies 

1  the  inferior  Lamas  are  usually  burned,  and  their 
ahes  preserved  in  little  metallic  idols,  to  which 
(laces  are  assigned  in  their  sacred  cabinets. 
)rdinary  persons  are  treated  with  less  ceremony : 
ome  are  carried  to  lofty  emmences,  where 
hey  are  left  to  be  devoured  by  ravens,  kites,  and 
ther  carnivorous  animals.  But  they  also  have 
places  surrounded  by  walls  where  the  dead  are 
ilaced  The  Mongols  sometimes  bury  their 
lead ;  often  thev  leave  them  exposed  m  their 
offins,  or  cover  them  with  stones,  paying  regard 

0  the  sign  under  which  the  deceased  was  bom, 
IB  age,  the  day  and  hour  of  his  death,  which 
letermine  the  mode  in  which  he  is  to  be  interred. 
*or  this  purpose  they  consult  some  books,  which 
re  explained  to  them  by  the  Lamas.  Some- 
Lmes  they  bum  the  corpse,  or  leave  it  exposed 
3  the  birds  and  wild  beasts.  Children  who  die 
addenly  are  left  by  their  parents  on  the  road. 
n  Spiti,  in  the  N. W.  Himalaya,  when  a  person 
les,  the  body  is  sometimes  buried,  or  burned,  or 
hrown  into  the  river,  or  cut  into  small  pieces 
nd  burned.  Admonitions  are  made  over  the  body 
3  the  departed  spirit,  such  as,  Do  not  trouble 
ourself ,  you  cannot  enter  it  (meaning  the  dead 
odj;) ;  in  summer  it  <|uickly  becomes  cormpt, 

1  winter  it  freezes  and  is  too  cold  for  you. 
Marco    Polo,    writing   in    the  13th  century, 

slated  that  in  Tibet  they  eat  raw  meat  and 
rorship  images,  and  have  no  shame  respecting 
[leir  wives.  In  ancient  times,  according,  to 
lerodotus  (Prinsep,  p.  1),  the  Tibetans  at  the 
^ersian  court  stated  that  they  ate  their  dead. 
Lccording  to  Dr.  Scott  (Asiatic  Researches  xv.), 
rhen  the  Bhoti  of  Upper  Tibet  fought  with  a  Deb 
ftia  or  governor,  or  with  Pilos,  if  any  one  be 
illed,  both  parties  rushed  to  obtain  the  body, 
nd  the  successful  party  took  out  the  lirer  and 
to  it  with  butter  and  sugar.  They  also  mixed 
le  fat  and  blood  with  turpentine,  and  made 
andles,  which  they  burned  before  their  idols, 
he  bones  of  persons  killed  in  war  were  used 
>r  mosical  pipes.  They  made  beads  from  the 
kails,  or  set  them  in  silver  as  water  cups  to  be 
Bed  in  their  rdigious  ceremonials  Tnese  are 
oubtleaa  fables. 

The  Chinese  have  spacious  burial-grounds  at 
ihaasa  and  Digarchi,  and  there,  as  in  their  own 
gantry  and  wherever  they  reside,  they  are  well 
ured  for  and  ornamented.  The  Lhassa  one  is 
ud  to  contain  100,000  tombs.  In  the  time  of 
Taaghj  a  celebrated  raja  of  Lhasaa,  there  was  an 
iBorrection  against  the  Chinese,  which  ended 
>r  the  time  in  the  annihilation  of  the  whole 
rmjj  and  tiie  massacre,  by  the  Tibetans,  of  the 
rhole  Chinese  population.  The  fonerals  of  the 
Ihinese  at  that  time  were  estimated  at  4000. 
hiB  massacre  was  punished  by  the  emperor,  and 


since  that  time  the  Chinese  sopremacy  has  been 
finally  established  all  over  Tibet.  There  was  a 
petty  insurrection  in  1843,  in  which  mainr  Chinese 
were  killed. — Hooker,  L  p.  118 ;  MoorerofCB 
Travels j  CxmninghanCs  Sikhs;  Journ,  Ind  Arch,; 
Dr.  Thomson^ s  Tr,;  Campbell;  Timkowski;  H. 
and  Th,  Flora  Indica ;  A.  Cunningham  in  J,  A. 
S,  ofBengaly  1866 ;  Prin,  Indian  Aniiq, ;  JtenneWs 
Memoir;  Trelavmey  Saunders^  Geog.  Mag,,  1877  ; 
Mayer,  Chin,  Govt. ;  Waders  Chinese  Army,  71,  72. 

TIBIT,  the  term  in  use  among  the  Uzbak  of 
Yarkand  for  the  pashm  or  wool  of  the  shawl 
goat.  lieut.  Henry  Strachey  supposed  it  to  be 
the  source  of  the  geographical  term  Tibet,  intro- 
duced to  Europe  by  Marco  Polo. 

TICHODROMUS  MURURIA,  the  wall  creeper 
of  S.  Europe,  is  very  common  in  the  Himalaya, 
Afghanistan,  etc.,  in  rocky  situations,  and  on  the 
scarped  sides  of  mountain  roads.  At  a  distance 
it  looks  like  a  very  large  grey  and  scarlet  butter- 
fly, as  with  expanded  wings  it  noiselessly  creeps 
over  the  rock,  poking  its  long  awl-shaped  bill 
into  every  little  nook  and  crevice. — Adains. 

TICK,  species  of  Ixodes. 

TICKEL,  Colonel,  3l8t  B.N.I.,  wrote  on  tlie 
Birds  of  Borabhum  and  Dhalbum  in  BL  As.  Trans., 
1833,  iL  p.  669,  and  contributed  lai^^ely  to  the 
stock  of  knowledge  regarding  the  ornithology  of 
Central  India  and  Burma. 

TIC-POLONGA,  a  name  given  in  Ceylon  to  a 
poisonous  snake  about  three  or  four  feet  long. 

TID.  Hind.  A  beggar's  fiddle,  a  musical 
instrument. 

TIDES.  The  usual  vertical  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tides  alone  the  shores  of  the  Peninsula  of  India 
is  small.  In  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  at  Singa- 
pore it  is  from  12  to  14  feet ;  while  in  other  piffts 
of  the  world,  in  the  same  latitude,  there  is 
scarcely  any  variation.  Upon  the  coast  of 
Cochin-China  it  varies  from  6  to  14  feet,  and 
the  periods  and  duration  of  the  ebb  and  flood 
are  by  no  means  regular.  In  lat  12^,  on  the 
same  shore,  there  is  but  one  tide  in  the  course 
of  24  hours.  At  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay, 
in  lat.  22°,  Horsbui^h  states  that  the  perpendicular 
depth  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  is  from 
36  feet  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon.  Also, 
in  Surat  road,  it  is  from  20  to  21  feet,  and  from 
16  to  17  in  Bombay  harbour ;  again,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Martaban,  which  is  far  within  the  tropics, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  at  the  foil  and 
change  of  the  moon,  is  28  and  24  feet,  and  6t 
Ran^looB  bar  about  20  or  21  feet.  In  Grai^r 
Straits,  within  2^'^  of  the  equator,  there  is  oc- 
casionally, from  local  causes,  a  rise  and  foil  of  16 
or  17  feet  on  the  spring-tide,  but  this  is  rare  in 
other  places  so  near  the  equator.  These  instances 
show  that  very  considerable  tides  occur  within 
the  tropics. 

The  range  of  the  tides,  however,  greatly  varies, 
from  1^  feet  in  the  open  ocean  at  the  Mauritius 
to  20  feet  at  Rangoon,  21  feet  at  Mergni  and 
Martaban,  and  30  feet  at  Surat. 


lat.  long.  ft. 
Balaioro,  srss'N.sr  O'lO 
BaMin,  .  19'  18'  „  72»  40^  17 
Bombfty, .  18*  64'  „  72*  48'  12 
Berij  .  .  22*28^',,  00*  9'14 
Chlttagong,  22"  20'  „  91°  48'  15 
Daman  Bay,20*  22'  „  72' 49' 17 
KiBhm  b.,  26*  67'  „  6S*  17'  12 
Makembt,   16*42' &  46' 68' 17 


Xartaban, 
Malinda,. 
RajapQT, . 
BangooD, 
Sorat, .  . 
Tavoy  la., 
Versava,  . 
ZanailNtr, 


lat  long.  ft. 
IS' 82' N.  97*  36' 21 
S"  18' 8. 40' U' 11 
18'1«'N.78'  0'12 
IS* 47'  „9«'10'20 
21' 12'  ,,72' 47' 80 


875 


7'  „72'4«'16 
9'B.80'14'10 

— American  Exped.  fk  148;  Hcr^mrgK 


18* 
19* 


6'  ,.98' 14' 17 


TIEFFENTALLER,  JOSEPH. 


TIGER. 


TIEFFENTALLER,  JOSEPH,  a  native  of 
BokaDO,  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  who  arrived  in 
India  a.d.  1748,  as  a  Jesuit  missionary.  He 
trayelled  exteiisiveljj  and  wrote,  in  I^atiu,  ac- 
counts of  the  country.  He  died  at  Lucknow,  July 
1785,  but  was  buned  at  Agra,  at  the  back  of 
the  old  Catholic  church  built  by  Walter  Reinbardt 
— Growse, 

TIEH-FAN.  Chin.  A  ferruginous  alum,  also 
alam  earth. — Smith, 

TIELLA,  in  Malayala  and  Tamil,  a  tree  which 
grows  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 
Its  strong,  durable  wood  is  used  by  the  natives 
in  the  frames  of  country  boats.— SJy^,  Ceylon, 

TIEN-CHU,  or  Celestial  Kingdom,  a  Chinese 
designation  of  China  proper.  Tien  -  Shan-hu, 
Chtk.,  means  the  lake  of  the  celestial  hills.  Tien- 
tsin, Chin.,  means  celestial  harbour. 

TIEN-CHUNG-CHING-SIT,  the  Chinese  feast 
of  the  middle  heaven. 

TIEN-DZA.  Chin.  A  title  of  the  emperor  of 
China. 

TIEN-HOU-SHENG-MU,  the  Chinese  queen 
of  heaven,  is  the  patron  of  seafarers.  Previous 
to  the  first  trip  of  the  fishing  season,  or  when 
new  nets  are  made  or  old  ones  mended,  the  nets 
are  spread  out,  candles  are  lighted,  joss  paper 
and  mcense  are  burnt,  and  sacrifices  offered 
to  propitiate  the  goddess.  Tien  -  Hon  was  a 
native  of  the  province  of  Foh-kien,  and  a 
member  of  the  clan  Lum.  Her  four  brothers 
were  merchants,  and  it  is  fabled  that  when  absent 
at  sea,  their  ship  met  with  a  severe  storm,  and 
their  sister  in  a  trance  visited  the  ship,  and 
dragged  it  into  a  place  of  safety.  On  the  return 
of  the  ship,  the  youngest  son  said  the  eldest 
brother  had  been  drowned  at  sea,  but  a  lady  had 
appeared  in  mid-heaven,  and  by  means  of  a  rope 
dtragged  the  ship  into  a  safe  position.  She  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  her  relatives  declared 
that  her  spirit  returned  to  the  house  once  a 
month,  and  they  concluded  she  had  become  a 
goddess,  and  erected  a  temple  to  her.  Her  fame 
soon  spread,  and  she  is  worshipped  at  all  times 
by  numerous  votaries,  especially  by  fishermen  and 
•  sailors.  Her  natal  day,  the  8d  of  the  8d  month, 
is  her  festival. — Gray,  p.  161. 

TIEN-I  is  the  Chinese  celestial  cure,  a  star 
supposed  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  upon 
invalids. 

TIEN-PAK  or  Tien-pe-Hien  is  the  prin- 
cipal place  on  the  south  coast  of  China  where 
salt  is  produced,  and  several  hundred  junks  are 
annually  employed  in  transporting  it  to  Canton. 
— Horib, 

TIEN-SHAN,  according  to  Russian  explorers, 
is  a  great  alpine  region,  extending  far  to  the 
south  of  Lake  Issyk  Kul,  and  forming  with  the 
Pamir  and  the  Himalayas  the  mountain  centre  of 
the  whole  Asiatic  continent.  The  axis  of  this  Tien- 
Shan  alpine  region  is  apparently  from  N.E.  to  S.W., 
the  elevation  gradually  rising  to  the  S.  and  E., 
and  sinking  on  the  side  of  Kashgar  much  more 
rapidly.  Lake  Issyk  Kul  is  5800  feet  above  the 
sea-level ;  Lake  Son  Kul,  9480  feet ;  and  the 
Tchatyr  Kul,  11,210  feet  The  nuiin  ranges  run 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  but  are  cut  by  other  smaller 
ones  running  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  The  centre  is 
not  the  highest ;  the  highest  part  of  the  whole 
region  is  the  phiteau  or  range  of  Ak-Shiiraik. 
There  are  many  peak?  between  14,000  and  20,000 


%n 


feet  high.    Khantengri,  S.E.  of  the  E.  extremity 
of  Issyk  Kul,  is  estimated  at  over  24,000  feet. 

The  Tien- Shan  or  Celestial  Mountains  separate 
the  Tarim  from  the  Issyk  Kul  and  Di  basins 
south  and  north,  and  stretch  thence  eastwards  to 
about  120  miles  east  of  Hami  (Khamil),  in  long. 
95°  E.  At  this  point  the  Tien-Shan  consists  of 
a  single  wedge,  but  expands  westwards,  and  h 
the  extreme  west  ramifies  into  several  disttnd 
branches,  which  spread  out  like  a  fan  far  into 
the  Turkestan  lowlands.  Of  these  branches,  tk 
south-westernmost  arc  the  Alai  and  Trans- Als, 
which  stretch  in  parallel  lines  for  200  miles  aloB| 
the  northern  edge  of  the  Pamir  down  to  iht 
Turkestan  plains. 

North  of  Kbokand  (Farghana),  the  most  hs- 
portant  western  branch  of  the  Tien-Shan  are  tk 
Alexander  mountains,  15,000  feet  from  the  dose^ 
basin  of  Lake  Issyk  Kul. — E,  Schuyler^  Turheslia 
ii.  pp.  182, 133  ;  P.  Arminius  Vambery  of  Bokhara, 
p.  13. 

TIER,  Teer,  Teyar,  a  race  in  Malabar  vb 
form  the  mass  of  the  field  labourers,  but  thn 
chief  avocation  is  to  collect  and  make  coanie  sagv 
from  the  juice  of  the  palm.  Their  women  as 
exceedingly  pretty,  with  masses  of  long  hair.  Tbff 
follow  polyandric  customs.  Both  men  and  troma 
are  generally  handsome,  with  strong  muscnk 
frames ;  able  to  undergo  much  fatigue,  and  taSk- 
atively  inclined.  They  do  not  encumber  tbemseha 
with  large  wardrobes,  a  white  cotton  doth  woi^ 
round  the  waist,  and  reaching  to  the  koM, 
being  only  necessary  for  their  full-dress  cosbBBt 
The  women  sometimes  carry  a  small  piece  a 
muslin  over  the  shoulder,  and  draw  it  across  tb 
breast  when  a  European  approaches,  but  as  n^ 
faces  are  not  rare  now-a-days,  this  habit  ii 
wearing  out,  and  seini-nudity  is  the  role.  1 
woman  of  easy  virtue  wears  more  decent  appaid 
as  a  token  of  the  laxitv  of  her  morals.  71 
lately  lyatti  or  females  of  the  Tier  caste  did  aot 
lose  caste  by  forming  connections  with  rich  and 
respectable  foreigners.  Since  two  or  three  hiT« 
risen  in  the  Government  service  to  positicm  tfe«j 
have  put  a  stop  to  this  practice. — Marl'ham^  341 

TIFFIN.  Anglo-Arab.  Lundi,  from  Arabk 
Taffannun,  refreshment 

TIFIJS,  in  lat.  41°  41'  4"  N.,  and  long.  44^  W 
39"  E.,  is  6385  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  tk 
capital  of  the  Russian  Grovernment  of  Georgia, 
and  on  both  banks  of  the  Kur  river.  The  pope^ 
lationof  Tiflis  is  quite  kaleidoscopic  in  the  variet? 
of  its  elements.  Out  of  104,024  inhabitant 
37,808  are  Armenians,  20,390  Georgians,  10,574 
Russians,  2186  Tartars,  2005  Germans,  I  €92 
Persians,  1692  Poles,  1145  Jews,  388  Greeks,  fH 
Ossetes,  263  French,  227  Aissors,  163  Italian 
123  Turks,  123  Mingrelians,  81  English,  Scotek, 
and  Irish,  52  Lesghians,  37  Checs,  32  Gonriam. 
28  Swedes,  15  Lithuanians,  10  Latiches  (?),  10 
Roumanians.  9  Slovacs,  and  8  Mordoins,  Cboa- 
vaches,  Kurds,  and  Circassians.  Ilie  sexes  are  » 
unequally  distributed;  there  are  only  37,877 
women  to  66,147  men. — MacGregor, 

TIGER. 

Nimr,  ....  Arab.  Matoham,  .  . 
Ch'ung,  ....  Chin.  Pilli,  .... 
Bag Hind. 

Tigers  occur  throughout  India,  in  the  Mahj 
Peninsula,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  Eastern  Rattia« 
but  are  unknown  in  Chin<^    The  tiger  uses  its 
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yre'iptkw  m  eelf -defence  and  in  fighting,  but  uses 
:8  teeth  in  catching  its  prey,  grasping  the  neck, 
ifter  killing,  it  frequently  lets  its  prey  remain 
ill  nightfall,  when  it  returns  to  feed  upon  it. 

The  tiger  ranges  on  the  mountains  of  India 
p  to  6000  and  7000  feet.  In  hot  weather,  it 
arbours  near  rivers,  in  thickets  of  long  grass, 
rushwood,  or  amonggt  the  tamarisk  bushes  of 
Lver  islets.  The  tigers  of  Lower  Bengal  and 
'entral  India  are  particularly  savage  and  ferocious, 
^he  average  size  of  a  full-grown  male  tiger  is 
rom  9  to  9^  feet,  but  occasionally  in  India  a 
iger  is  killed  measuring  10  feet  in  length.  On  this 
oint  lieut.  Rice  says  (p.  50),  ^  This  was  the 
inest  tiger  we  had  yet  killed;  he  measured  11 
eet  11  inches,  counting  from  the  end  of  his  nose, 
tetween  the  ears,  to  the  tip  of  his  tail.  The 
irgest  ticer  of  all  measured  12  feet  7^  inches 
>ng,  and  was  stout  in  proportion,  a  perfect 
Qonster  (p.  207) ;  another  measured  12  feet  2 
aches,  and  was  stout  in  proportion  (p.  60)  ;  the 
ai^est  tigress,  11^  feet  [IJ  From  the  extraordi- 
taiy  amount  of  trouble  she  gave  us  before  being 
:illed,  as  weU  as  from  her  great  size,  we  all 
bought  it  must  be  a  male  tiger '  (p.  213)  ;  another 
igress  is  mentioned  as  11  feet  1  or  2  inches 
p.  216).  Undoubtedly  very  extraordinary  di- 
aensions  for  tigresses  to  attain !  The  footprints 
>f  a  very  large  tiger  are  noticed  as  6  inches  long 
>y  5  wiae.  *  One  tiger  measured  a  few  inches 
)rer  11  feet,  and  was  exceedingly  stout,  with  an 
xtraordinary  quantity  of  long  hair  about  the 
ace,  and  even  had  long  curly  locks  down  the 
»ack  of  his  neck,  much  more  so  than  in  any  we 
lave  before  or  since  killed ;  this  greatly  added 
o  his  personal  appearance.' 

In  1881  (16th  to  26th  March),  the  Durbhungah. 
hooting  party  shot  for  ten  days,  in  Nepal  and 
n  North  Bhagulpur,  12  tigers,  57  deer,  83  pigs, 
'  hares,  7  floricans,  besides  smaller  game,  such 
fl  duck,  partridge,  snipe,  and  quail.  The  largest 
iger  measured  10  feet  5^  inches  in  length, — he 
eas  truly  a  monster  animal.  The  largest  tigress 
aeasured  9  feet  4  inches, — a  very  handsome  and 
teautif  ully-marked  animal. 

Tigers  catch  the  wild  hog,  the  sambur  and  the 
potted  deer,  and  they  often  prey  on  cattle  and 
eize  villagers.  They  always  retreat  from  oppo- 
ition  unless  wounded  or  provoked.  A  hera  of 
attle  will  attack  a  tiger,  and  compel  it  to  re- 
inquish  its  prey.  On  one  occasion,  a  herd  of 
mffaloes  rushed  on  a  tiger  that  had  seized  their 
terd-boy,  and  compelled  it  to  drop  him.  The 
rild  boar  sometimes  kills  a  tiger.  Tigers  eat 
rogs,  animals  that  die  of  disease,  and  also  their 
\vn  kind.  They  are  partial  to  particukr  local- 
ties,  and  to  old  ruios,  old  temples,  and  three  or 
our  mav  be  seen  lying  together  on  the  tops  of 
he  wads.  An  old  tiger  will  kill  a  cow  about 
nee  a  week,  remaining  near  the  carcase  for  two 
•r  three  days,  and  sometimes  longer,  gnawing 
he  bones  before  returning  to  its  retreat. 

Lieut.  Rice  mentions  that,  on  skinning  a  dead 
iger,  *'  we  discovered  a  number  of  porcupine- 
uiUs  in  his  feet,  arms,  and  even  face.  These 
Iroken  pieces  of  quUl  we  had  also  met  with  on 
•ther  occasions  when  skinning  tigers,  which 
troves  that  they  must  be  fond  of  such  food, 
'he  porcupine  only  feeds  at  night,  when,  doubt- 
?ss,  the  tiger  often  meets  him,  and  with  a  tap  of 
is  paw  destroys  him,  in  spite  of  hisarmourof  quills.' 


Tigers  that  have  killed  a  man  generally  con- 
tinue to  take  that  food.  In  the  Mandla  district 
east  from  Jubbulpur,  in  1856  and  previous  years, 
on  an  average  between  two  or  three  hundred 
villagers  were  killed  annually,  and  Jerdon  found 
several  villages  of  the  Bastar  country  deserted 
owing  to  the  ravages  of  tigers.  Colonel  Fraser 
thinks  that  Bastar  is  the  great  tiger  nursery.  The 
tiger  is  often  hunted  down  by  the  wild  dogs  of 
India. 

The  Bhils  declare  that  an  old  male  tiger  would 
certainly  kill  a  young  male  if  he  caught  him 

imawares  at  any  time.    Capt.  M was  once  long 

kept  awake  at  night  at  the  town  of  Nundwass, 
by  the  terrible  roaring  of  two  large  tigers,  fighting 
over  the  body  of  a  bullock  one  of  them  had  just 
killed,  dose  to  the  walls  of  tlie  small  town.  Next 
morning  a  tiger  was  found  dead  by  the  bullock's 
side,  and  on  following  up  some  tracks  a  short 
distance,  the  inhabitants  found  another  tiger  also 
dead.  Both  were  large  males,  covered  with 
marks  from  each  other^s  claws  and  teeth. 

On  one  occasion,  when  following  up  a  tiger  s 
tracks,  Lieut.  Rice  and  his  companions  came 
upon  a  dead  cheeta  (or  hunting  leopard)  that  had 
just  been  killed  by  the  tiger ;  he  having,  no 
doubt,  surprised  the  cheeta  asleep,  for  the  marks 
of  the  tiger's  claws,  from  which  blood  still  was 
flowing,  were  quite  plain  on  the  body.  On 
another  occasion  they  found  a  hyaena  that  had 
been  murdered  by  a  tiger.  The  paw  alone  had 
been  used  to  kill  these  victims,  for  there  were  no 
teeth-marks. 

The  tigers  presence  is  well  known  by  the 
familiar  yell  of  the  kole  balloo,  or  superannuated 
jackal ;  but  it  is  at  night  mostly  that  his  hideous 
voice  is  heard.  The  kole  balloo  is  an  aged, 
mangy,  worn-out  jackal,  that  has  either  left  or 
been  expelled  his  pack.  Being  perhaps  prevented 
by  his  infirmities  from  any  longer  being  able  to 
get  his  own  living  by  hunting  in  company  with 
his  fellows,  he  devotes  himself  to  the  service  of 
some  tiger.  It  is  his  business  to  discover  and 
give  warning  of  the  whereabouts  of  any  stray 
cattle  or  other  animal  he  may  find  that  will 
afford  his  royal  master  a  meal,  the  remains  of 
which,  after  the  tiger  has  dined,  he  of  course 
hopes  will  fall  to  his  share. 

Captain  M says — *0n  one  occasion   we 

distinctly  saw  a  large  tiger  by  the  clear  moonlight 
several  tiroes  pass  and  repass,  '^ithin  a  score  of 
paces  from  where  we  were  sleeping  out ;  in  spite 
even,  too,  of  the  large  fires  kept  burning  around 
us,  gireatly  to  the  terror  of  our  servants,  horses, 
and  dogs.  The  old  jackal  howled  frightfully  all 
the  whue  close  at  hand,  and  no  doubt  wondered 
when  his  meat  would  be  got  ready.  We  did  not 
like  to  fire  at  this  tiger,  for  fear,  being  but 
slightly  wounded,  he  might  charge  among  us; 
yet  several  times  in  the  night  he  caused  us  to 
turn  out  and  show  a  front.  At  last,  towards 
dawn,  he  and  the  jackfil  took  themselves  off,  to 
our  great  delight'  Jules  Gerard,  the  famous 
French  lion-slayer  of  North  Africa,  refers  famil- 
iarly to  the  screech  of  the  jackal,  who  generally 
follows  the  lion  to  eat  the  remnants  of  his  meals. 

A  tigress  has  from  two  to  four  cubs  at  a  birth, 
which  remain  with  her  till  they  are  able  to  kill 
for  themselves.  A  writer  on  uiis  subject  says — 
^I  have  shot  seventeen  tigresses  enceinte,  and 
have  invariably  found  four  cubs  inside  the  mother. 
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I  think  my  experience  ioclacUt  nx  or  seTen 
iDBtances  of  this.  Bnt  I  have  neyer  seen  more 
than  three  aliye,  and  that  number  only  at  the 
stage  of  extreme  babyhood,  before  they  were  old 
enoagh  to  begin  hunting  with  their  mother.  In 
eyery  instance  that  I  haye  met  with  or  heard  of 
a  tigress  going  about  with  half -grown  cubs,  the 
number  of  cubs  has  neyer  exceeaed  two.  From 
this  you  will  see  that  my  experience  (small  as  it 
is)  points  to  four  as  the  normal  number,  of  whom 
one  or  two  are  still-bom,  and  to  the  number 
of  cubs  that  suryiye  extreme  childhood  being 
limited  to  two.  The  natiyes  say  that  the  father 
always  eats  one  of  his  progeny.* 

The  dayicle  of  the  tiger  lies  loosely  imbedded 
among  the  muscles  near  the  shoulder- joint,  and 
is  considered  of  great  yirtue  by  the  natiyes  of 
India.  The  whiskers  are  supposed  to  constitute 
a  deadly  poison,  and  are  carefully  burned  off  the 
instant  the  animal  is  killed ;  but  in  some  parts 
of  tiie  south  of  India  they  are  supposed  to 
endow  their  possessor  with  unlimited  power  oyer 
the  opposite  sex ;  the  claws  are  mounted  in  silyer, 
and  set  as  bracelets.  The  bones  of  the  tiger,  of 
the  Leopardus  brachyurus,  and  of  the  lynx,  are 
sold  in  China,  to  form  an  ingredient  in  certain 
inyigorating  jellies,  made  of  hartshorn  and  the 
plas&on  of  the  terrapin.  Burmese  and  Malays 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  tiger,  for  which  they  pay 
from  9d.  to  Is.  a  lb.,  ^cause  they  belieye  tnat 
by  eating  it  they  acquire  the  courage  and  sagacity 
of  the  Uger.  The  aborigines  of  Central  India 
reyerence,  in  a  mild,  inoffensiye  way,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  tiger,  and  the  bhoot  or  household 
spirits.  They  use  tigers*  claws  as  charms,  and  the 
most  solemn  oath  of  a  Santal  is  on  a  tiger^s  skin. 

In  1881  there  were  647  persons  killed  by  tigers 
in  India,  and  how  to  destroy  the  tigers  has  been 
a  subject  of  anxious  thought  in  India.  It  is  yery 
difficult  sometimes  to  make  out  a  tiger  when 
concealed  in  grass  or  bushes,  for  they  will  often 
lie  yery  close,  their  skin  being  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  dry  grass  and  reeds  around,  while  the  stripes, 
eyen  if  seen,  are  easily  mistaken  for  shadows 
cast  by  the  strong  glare  of  the  sun. 

Captain  F.  Nelson,  of  Siddapore  and  Pedda- 
cheroo,  recommended  poisoning  tigers.  Buffaloes 
or  bullocks  should  be  picketed  in  the  most  likely 
cross-paths  in  the  jungle.  As  soon  as  one  is 
killed,  and  any  part  eaten,  a  teaspoonful  of 
strychnine  should  be  inserted  under  the  flap  of 
the  skin  next  the  part  eaten.  The  skin  should 
be  raised  with  a  bamboo  knife  like  a  paper- 
cutter.  No  human  hand  should  touch  the  carcase, 
and  one  person  only  should  approach  to  insert 
the  poison.  A  watcher  in  a  tree  would  keep 
the  yultures  off  till  sunset,  when  be  should  qmt 
the  place.  A  writer  says — *  Australia  has  for 
years  ]^t  most  thoroughly  dealt  with  the  dingo 
or  natiye  dog, — I  mean  by  the  systematic  use  of 
strychnine.  An  Australian  stockman  troubled 
with  the  wild  dog  finishes  his  day^s  work  by 
riding  across  country  oyer  which  the  dinco  roams, 
trailing  a  paunch  in  an  adyanced  state  (S  decom- 
position, and  he  hangs  at  interyals  upon  the 
trees  a  bit  of  meat  with  a  little  strychnine 
enclosed  in  a  slit  cut  in  it.  By  these  means  oyer 
thousands  of  miles  the  wild  aog  has  been  abso- 
lutely extirpated,  and  many  of  the  more  recent 
settlers  haye  scarcely  eyer  seen  one,  in  districts  in 
which  they  were  once  abundant  and  mostannoying.* 
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In  Cochin-Ohina,  Malays  obtain  their  liydibood 
by  tiger-catching,  the  slon  of  this  animal  being 
iiduable.    Two  Malays  generally  go  in  company, 
and  trayel  oyer  many  parts  of  the  country.    Those 
who  follow  this  business  r^;ulariy,  have  du^ 
or  permits  from  the  quong  of  Saigon,  allowing 
them  to  build  a  hut  for  Uieir  use  in  any  place 
they  think  fit    The  hut  is  built  onihB  top  d 
four  bamboos,  from  15  to  20  feet  high  ;  and  m 
the  tiger  cannot  climb  these,  the  two  men  csi 
remain  in  it  and  watch  tiieir  snares  in  safety. 
The  snare  consists  of  large  leayes,  or  sometmia 
pieces  of  paper  about  six  inches  square,  coyered 
on  one  side  with  a  substance  of  the  same  natort 
as  bird-lhne,  and  containing  a  poison,  the  8malieis| 
particle  of  which,  getting  into  the  animal's  eyes,  i 
IS  said  to  cause  instant  and  total  blindneaa.    Tbtj 
are  laid  about  thickly,  with  the  bird-limed  side 
upward^,  in  the  track  of  a  tiger ;  and  as  snrdf 
as    the   animal    puts  his  paw  on   ooe  of  tke 
treacherous  leayes,  he  becomes  a  yictim ;  fat 
finding  it  stick  to  his  foot,  he  shakes  it,  by  wlai 
means  other  leayes  adhere  to  it;  he  then  pn- 
babl^  rubs  his  paw  oyer  his  head,  in  the  atteafk 
to  nd  himself  of  these  leafy  encumbrances,  Int 
they  stick  to  his  head  and  face ;  he  then  pcriop 
rolls  himself  on  the  ground,  when  he  beoooii 
fairly  coyered ;  and,  wmle  scratching  and  ruhbof 
himself  to  get  free,  sdme  of  the  poiaonoiis  Uri- 
lime  gets  into  his  eyes,  and  blinds  him.    & 
growls  and  roans  in  agony,  and  this  is  the  siga 
for  his  captors  to  come  and  despatch  him.    7k 
Malays  then  skin  the  animal,  and  take  away  Ik 
parts  of  his  body  that  may  be  yaluable.   They  ksTi 
the  carcase,  well  strewn  with  more  leaTes,  as  t 
bait  for  other  tigers ;  they  also  ensnare  oIIr 
animals  and  birds  in  the  same  manner. — Brmt*'» 
Cochin-China ;  Jerdon;  Blyth;  Rice. 

TI6RIDIA  CONCHIFLORA,  the  beaoiifd 
tiger  flowers,  open  in  the  morning,  and  are  d 
short  duration ;  a  second  blossom  appears  on  tk 
same  stem  about  the  third  day  after  me  first  in 
withered. — RiddelL 

TIGRIS  has  two  principal  sources  in  CeDtzil 
Armenia,  both  of  which  spring  from  the  aoutiboe 
slope  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  near  those  of  the 
Araxes  and  Euphrates,  and  not  yery  distant  froa 
that  of  the  Halys.  It  was  called  Diila  by  the 
Chaldaeans ;  and  the  designation  appbed  to  it  a 
the  Scriptures  is  Hiddekel,  a  name  which  it  bean 
at  the  present  day  amons  a  huge  portion  of  the 
people  liying  near  its  baum.  The  western  biand 
rises  at  a  spot  which  is  about  20  miles  weskwui 
of  Arghani  Maden ;  its  course  is  north-eastwaii 
along  the  deep  yalley  at  the  foot  of  the  eleyatsi 
ground  of  Eazan  (4568  feet  aboye  the  Blsudc  Seal 
and,  after  haying  continued  in  the  same  Htt^>p^ 
towards  the  heart  of  Kurdistan,  when  a  HXk 
more  than  25  miles  from  the  spring,  it  makes  i 
sweep  BO  as  to  take  the  direction  of  AigitfB 
Maden,  or  nearly  south. 

Below  Diyar  Bekr  the  Tigris  contains  seredi 
islands.  Its  banks  are  thinly  peopled,  and  tb£ 
country  about  them  is  only  partially  coltiyated; 
but  the  posture  grounds  are  rich,  and  well  soiled 
for  the  yisits  of  the  nomadic  tribes  which  torn 
occasiobally  to  the  riyer  from  the  neS^bomnf 
countries.  The  windings  of  the  Diyar  Sehr  zifv 
thus  far  haye  a  length  of  rather  more  than  IJO 
miles,  whilst  those  of  the  tributaiy  hy  Myatee- 
kin  are  less  than  100  miles.    The  Lesser  Zah,  m 
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^un  6n,  is  augmented  by  a  considerable  stream 
loming   from   Eoh-i-Sanjak,  a  town   of   1000 
looses,  and  distant  about  40  miles  north,  85 
oiles  east ;  from  thence  it  becomes  nayigable  by 
■afts.    At  their  junction,  the  Tigris  is  about  500 
^ards  broad,  and  a  little  below  there  is  a  kind 
)l  cataract,  called  Kelah,  where  the  descent  is 
lo  rapid  tiiat  the  rirer  appears  as  it  were  to 
ran  down-hiU.    This  place  is  mach  dreaded  by 
bhe  people  when  descending  in  boats;  but  it 
iocs  not  seem  in  reality  to  offer  any  serious 
impediment  to  the  rafts  so  frequently  passing 
between  Mosid  and  Baghdad.    After  the  Tigris 
has  succeeded  in  forcing  its  way  through  the 
Hamrin  HiUs,  at  a  spot  called  El-Fattha,  on  the 
Left  bank,  there  is  an  abundant  sapply  of  solphur ; 
and,   direcUy  opposite,  naphtha  rises   in   great 
quantities  from  the  bed  of  the  river.    The  ^Kgris 
may  be  considered  as  baring  an  average  width 
of  200  vards  from  Mosul  to  Baghdad,  with  a 
current  m  the  high  season  of  about  4^  miles  per 
hour.    The  country  is  hij^hly  cultivated  from 
Mosul  to  Kimrud  on  both  sides  of  the  river ;  but 
from  the  latter  place  to  Tekrit  all  cultivation 
nearly  ceases ;   and  it  is  but  partially  found  in 
the  tract  along  the  river  between  Tekrit  and 
Baghdad.     The  Tigris  is  navigable  for  rafts  at 
certain  seasons  from  the  bridge  of  Diyar  Bekr 
to  Mosul,  a  dietance  of  about  296  miles.    Below 
the  latter  place  it  is  more  or  less  so  throughout 
the  year,  and  the  descent  to  Baghdad  is  per- 
formed with  ease  and  speed.    Large  rafts,  sup- 
ported by  200  or  even  800  infla^  skins,  are 
much  in  use  for  the  transport  of  goods,  and 
when  the  merchants  are  on  board,  a  small  room 
is  raised  on  the  raft  in  order  to  give  shelter  from 
the  sun  and  rain.    During  the  flood  season  the 
voyage   is  performed  in    three    or   four    days, 
whereas  at  another  time  it  requires  about  fifteen 
days.    The  Euphrates  steamer,  under  Lieutenant 
Lynch,  went  as  high  as  the  bund  of  Nimrud  in 
1838,  and  this  officer  made  a  map  of  the  river, 
from    Baghdad   to   Mosul,    by   trigonometrical 
operations  between  points  which  were  determined 
by  astronomical   observations.      The  raft  con- 
structed to  carry  the'  Right  Honourable  John 
Sullivan  from  Mosul  to  Baghdad  in  1781,  was 
supported  by  200  skins,  and  had  on  it  a  small 
cabm.    Below  the  Tak-i-Kesra,  or  arch  of  Ghos- 
roes,  and  which  marks  the  site  of   the  ancient 
Gtesiphon,  and  a  little  lower  down  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  Seleucia,  the  continuations  of  the 


two  Zab  rivers,  and  the  river  Diyala.  There 
are,  however,  only  two  feeders  of  any  moment 
on  the  western  side  throughout  the  long  distance 
from  Diyar  Bekr  to  Euma.  A  considerable 
increase  of  the  river  Tigris  takes  place  during 
the  rains  of  November ;  subsequently  it  decreases, 
and  swells  irregularly  at  intervals,  till  the  different 
feeders  are  bound  up  by  the  frost  and  snow  of 
January  in  the  Kurdistan  mountains.  This 
serious  check  retards  for  a  time  the  swelling  of 
the  river,  therefore  its  permanent  rise,  like  that 
of  the  Euphrates,  does  not  usually  begin  till  the 
middle  of  March.  There  is  an  active  commerce 
along  the  Tigris,  between  Basra  and  Baghdad,  by 
means  of  large  country  boats,  which  go  in  fleets, 
and  above  ^e  latter  city  it  takes  place  chiefly 
by  means  of  rafts  from  Mosul. 

The  regions  through  which  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates rivers  run,  and  the  countries  intervening, 
have,  since  remote  ages,  been  occupied  by  races 
who  have  taken  a  prominent  place  in  histoiy. 
Aram-Naharain  is  the  Syria  between  the  rivers  of 
Genesis  xxiv.  10  and  Deuteronomy  xxiii.  4.    The 
greater  j^rt  of  what  was  called  Mesopotamia 
in  later  tunes,  constituted  the  territory  of  ancient 
Babel,  and  was  the  Aram-Naharain  of  Scripture. 
The  same  territory  in  Genesis  xzviii.  2  is  called 
Padan-aram,  or  Ghampagne  Syria,  both  of  which 
designations  agree  with  the  description  of  the 
country  given  by  Strabo.      He  says  that  the 
Tigris  washes  the  eastern  side  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  the  river  Euphrates  its  southern  and  western ; 
whilst  the  Taurus   separates    it  from  Armenia 
on  the  north.    Pliny  is  still  more  distinct :  he 
says  that  Mesopotamia  has  the  Tigris  to  the  east, 
the  Euphrates  west,  the  Persian  Gulf  south,  and 
the  Taurus  north,  with  a  length  of  800   miles 
and  a  breadth  of  860  miles,  t£e  city  of  Gharax 
being   at   the   extremity  of  the    gulf  (lib.   vi. 
c.  xxvii).    Mesopotamia  extends  above  10  degrees 
in  longitude  from  Balis,  in  long.  38**  7'  10"  E.,  to 
the  e^uary  of  the  old  Karun,  in  long.  48^  45' 
16"  E.,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
in  80^,  to  Sumeiaat,  in  lat.  37°  31'  6"  N. ;  its 
greatest    width    being   about    170   miles   from 
Jaber   Castle    to    Husn    I^eifa,   on  the   Tigriis, 
and  its  extreme  length  nearly-  735  miles.    The 
irregular  triangle  thus  formed  has  a  superficies 
of    nearlv  76,117  square   miles,  including  the 
shores  of  the  gulf  from  the  Pallacopas  to  the 
old  Karun.    The  principal  towns  of  Mesopotamia 
are    Diyar  Bekr,    Husn  Keifa,   Jazireh,    Mosul, 


ul-Dijla  as  far  as  Kut-ul-Amara,  a  smaU  town  on 
the  left  bank,  nearly  midway  between  Baghdad  and 
Kuma,  being  about  178  nnles  by  water  from  the 
former  city,  and  97*  miles  directly  S.S.E.  from 
the  latter.  Lower  down,  after  passing  for  about 
40  miles  through  marshes  and  coming  near  the 
tomb  of  Ezra,  the  river  resumes  its  former  size 
and  character,  as  it  winds  in  the  general  southern 
direction  to  Kuma,  which  place  is  232  miles  from 
Kut-ul-Amara  by  the  windings,  and  144^  in 
direct  distance.  The  whole  course,  thus  briefly 
•described,  may  be  estimated  at  1146  miles,  which 
is  little  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  sister 
stream,  the  Euphrates,  from  the  sources  of  the 
latter  to  their  junction  at  Kuma,  but  it  dis- 
•charges  more  water,  owing  to  the  numerous 
tributaries  which  it  receives  on  its  eastern  side. 


Tigris  bear  the  well-known  appellation  of  Shatt-    Tekrit,  Sammara,  and  Kut-ul-Amara  along  the 


Tigris;  and  along  the  Euphrates,  Erzingan, 
Kemakh,  Egin,  Kebban  Maden,  Malatiya,  Rum, 
KaVah,  Bir,  Rakka,  Deir,  Rawd,  Anah,  Hadisa- 
el-Uzz,  Jibba,  Diwaniya,  Lamlun,  Sheikh-ul* 
Shuyuk,  and  Kurna;  in  addition  to  Suverek, 
O'fa,  Haran,  Seroug,  Ras-el-Ain,  Mardin,  Nisibis, 
Sinjar,  £1  Hadhr,  Kerbela,  Mesjid  Ali,  Samawa, 
Zobeid,  and  many  other  villages,  both  in  the 
mountains  and  along  the  streams,  between  the 
two  great  rivers.  Grane  or  Quade,  Mohammara, 
and  Basra  are  the  ports ;  and  the  last,  beiiu^  the 
principal,  is  next  in  importance  to  Baghdad,  the 
capital. 

Races, — ^The  races  that  have  ruled  here  fram 
the  most  remote  times  have  been  many,  and 
remnants  are  still  to  be  traced  of  former  dominant 
peoples  in  the  varied  languages  stiU  spoken.    The 


■among  which  may  be  particularly  noticed  the  I  inhabitants  of  the  region  at  present  consist  of 
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Arab6,  Osmauli  Turks,  Kurds,  Turkomans,  SyriaoB, 
Jews,  and  Christians.  Arabic  is  the  general 
language;  Turkish,  Kurdish,  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
and  Syro-Chaldsean  dialects  being  the  exceptions. 
The  bunnl  Muhammadan  religion  is  prevalent; 
but  in  Upper  Mesopotamia  there  are  many  Kes- 
torian  Cnristiana,  some  of  whom  have  become 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Jacobite  ns  well  as  Roman 
Catholic  Syrians. — Rawliiison;  Bunsen ;  Hick; 
Chesney. 

TIGULAR  or  Tigalar,  a  term  by  which  the 
Cauarese  people  designate  the  Tamil-speaking  race. 

TIKA.  niNP.  A  round  piece  of  clay,  paint, 
or  tissue  on  the  forehead  of  a  Hindu.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  tika  is  a  royal  rite,  and  Rajput  chiefs 
claim  it  as  the  symbol  of  investiture ;  but  amongst 
Hindus  generally,  it  means  the  circular  mark 
made  with  coloured  earths  or  unguents  upon  the 
forehead.  The  rana  of  Udaipur,  the  raja  of  Jey- 
pore,  and  raja  of  Bilaspur,  have  it  applied  to  their 
foreheads  as  a  token  of  supremacy. 

TIKA.    Mahr.    a  parcel  of  ground,  a  field. 

TIKA.  Sansk.  a  commentary.  Most  of  the 
Siddhantas  which  have  been  written  by  modem 
Hindu  authors,  such  as  the  Arya,  Parasara,  and 
other  treatises  known  by  that  designation,  as  well 
as  the  tikas  of  Bhaskara  Charya,  Varaha  Mibira, 
and  others,  may  be  considered  as  commentaries  on 
the  four  principal  Siddhantas  of  the  Hindu  religion. 

TIKAL,  a  Chinese  weight,  also  money  of  ac- 
connt  As  a  weight,  about  4|  oz.,  or  the  16th  of  the 
catty ;  as  a  money,  reckoned  at  the  third  of  a  pound 
sterling.  It  is  also  called  a  lyang ;  another  name 
in  Burma  for  the  kyat,  a  weight  which  consists  of 
252  grains.  In  Siam  the  tikal  coin  and  weight  is 
286  troy  grains,  and  its  value  in  England  is  about 
2s.  6d.  sterling.  Major  Phayre  believes  the  Burma 
name  to  be  derived  from  Ta-kyat,  one  kyat.  The 
tikal  or  kyat  in  Burmese  weights  is  equal  to  14 
tolas,  or  100  tikals  are  equal  to  1400  tolas. — Sim' 
monds^  Diet 

TILA.  Hind.  Strips  of  the  bark  or  sheaths 
of  the  moonj  grass  used  by  Dosalis.  Tili  of 
MuzafiFargarh,  the  pith  of  the  culm  of  sirki, 
Saccharum  moouja. 

TILA.  Bekg.  a  word  commonly  applied  in 
Eastern  Bengal  to  low  and  often  isolated  hilk 
starting  up  from  the  plain.  At  the  to\vn  of 
Sylhet  there  are  several  such,  on  which  the  houses 
of  the  European  officiaU  are  built. — Yule^  Cathay^ 
ii.  p.  616. 

TILA.  Hind.  Gold,  gold  wire,  gold  thread. 
Tila-bat,  the  twister  or  maker  of  gold  embroidery 
thread  (ffold  on  silk),  or  Kalabatun.  Tila-kar, 
gold  work  of  embroideir  fabrics. 

TILA,  a  gold  coin  of  Bokhara,  value  12s.  6d. 
Padshahi  Tilasi,  the  cold  tila  of  Bokhara.  The 
Central  Asia  coin  has  three  di£ferent  values.  There 
are  the  tila  of  Bokhara,  of  Khokand,  and  of 
Khiva.  The  last-named  State,  indeed,  has  one  or 
two  kinds.  It  is  made  of  gold,  the  purity  of 
which  varies  greatly,  and  in  consequence  its 
value  fluctuates  to  a  greater  extent  than  even  the 
chances  of  the  money  market  would  warrant.  Of 
the  uiree,  the  Bokharan  tila  is  the  most  valuable, 
averaging  from  lis.  to  ISs. ;  the  Kliokandiim 
coming  next,  at  about  Ss.  9d.;  and  the  Khivan 
last,  at  about  8b.  4d.  The  smaller  Khivan  tila  is 
half  the  value  of  the  larger.  The  result  of  an 
analysis  by  the  Mining  Department  at  St.  Peters- 
burg of  the  Bokharan  tila  showed  that  it  contained 
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rather  more  than  i.^  grammes  of  pore  gold,  wlule 
the  Khokandian  bad  less  than  3^  grammes  of  the 
metal.  This  analysis  made  it  clear  that  the  odax 
of  Bokhara  was  fully  entitled  to  the  first  place 
among  the  moneys  of  Turkestan.  The  tila  has 
always  been  the  legal  tender  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

TILAK.  Hind.  A  kind  of  tunic  xrom  by 
Meo  women. 

TILAKA  or  Viseshaka.  Sansk.  A  mark  witk 
some  coloured  substance  in  the  middle  of  the  fore^ 
head.  The  sectarian  mark  on  the  forehcnd  d 
a  Hindu,  but  most  of  the  non- Aryan  races  ahe 
use  it.— ^m  J.  Tfu    See  Tika. 

TILAK  CHANDRA,  a  tribe  of  Bais  Rajputs  a 
Dundhia  khera. 

TILES. 

Tulles, Fb. 

Dachxiegel,  .  .  .  GfiB. 
Kaprail,  .  Guj.,  HiNa 
Tegole,  Embrici,  .  .  It. 
Giinteng,Gandeng,MALAT. 

Tiles  are  made  of  clay,  and  baked  in  an  oven  or 
in  the  open  air  to  harden  them.  They  are  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  are  used  chiefly  i« 
covering  roofs,  and  occasionally  also  for  pavi^i 
floors  and  making  drains. — FaaUcner, 

TILE-TEA,  a  kind  of  flat  brick  tea,  of  mod 
solidity,  made  in  China,  and  taken  to  Kiadti. 
where  it  is  sold  to  the  Armenians  and  Tartan. 
who  distribute  it  through  the  Caucasian  proviiici» 
and  Eastern  Siberia.  The  Kidmuk,  Kirghiz,  a^ 
Buratria  nations  consume  the  greater  part  of  it 
It  is  prepared  in  a  different  manner  from  conaex 
tea,  being  stewed  with  milk,  butter,  salt,  wd 
herbs,  constituting  rather  an  article  of  food  tin 
a  dietetic  beverage. — Simmonds'  Did. 

TILIACEiE.  JvM.  The  Linden  tribe  of  w- 
ful  plants,  consisting,  in  India,  of  the  genera  Co^ 
chorus,  Triumfetta,  Grewia,  Berrya,  and  Brov^ 
lowia.  The  general  properties  are  mncOaginos 
and  emollient.  Corcnorus  olitorius,  the  pat  d 
Bengal,  and  G.  capsularis,  the  ghi-nalita-pit, 
are  cultivated  for  the  fibre  of  their  bark,  whidi  ii 
employed  to  form  cordage  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses and  boats,  also  to  form  gunny,  a  coane 
cloth,  and  likewise  to  form  paper.  Trimnfetta 
angulata  is  the  bun  okra  of  Bengal;  several  epeoei 
of  Grewia  yield  useful  products,  and  Berrja  am- 
monilla  yields  the  valuable  Trincomalee  wood  d 
commerce. —  Voigt. 

TILING,  the  race  speaking  the  Telngn  ha- 
g^&gQ,  Tiling  and  Canarese  people  are  almost  d 
similar  physical  frame — have  tall,  graceful  figoRi 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  Tiling  are  fairer  than  the  Cbou' 
ese.  The  great  similarity  of  the  two  lan^uagei 
Canarese  and  Telugu,  supports  the  impression  that 
they  are  of  the  same  stock,  who  have  sepaiated 
in  more  recent  times,  and  that  oircumstainoes  havt 
modified  their  characters  and  personal  appearance. 
The  inland  tract  of  table-land  country  occapied 
by  the  Canarese,  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
Mysore  country  through  Bellary  in  the  Cedsd 
Districts,  up  to  Bijapur  and  Beder,  is  arid,  and 
the  soil  yields  as  food  crops,  small  millet  graiiifi, 
Eleusine  coracana,  Setaria  Italica  and  Geraiaaioi) 
Panicum,  and  Penicillaria  spicata,  which  even  tfce 
humbler  labourers  of  the  south  of  India  only  vm 
on  pressure,  when  scarcity  or  dearth  prevails;  sad 
a  hot,  arid  climate,  with  a  less  noorisluD^  food 
may    have    led    to   their   darker   oompUxkmk 
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The  Tiling  people  dwell  from  the  sfaoreB'of  the 
Coromandel  coast  westwards  to  Beder,  and  three 
languages,  Telugu,  Mahrati,  and  Ganarese,  there 
commingle.  In  1881,  the  number  speaking  Gan- 
arese was  8,386,008,  and  those  speaking  Telugu, 
17,000,358. 

TILSIM,  pi.  Tilasim.  Arab.  A  talisman  or 
magical  image,  upon  which,  under  a  certain  horo- 
scope, are  engraved  mystical  characters,  on  seals, 
images,  etc.,  as  charms  against  enchantment  or 
fascination.  They  are  often  buried  with  treasure, 
to  ward  off  discovery ;  or  by  being  rubbed,  com- 
mand the  presence  and  services  of  the  Jin. 

TIMAH.  Malay.  Tin.  Also  Timah-putih  and 
Timah-sari,  called  also  Talagh.  The  Malay  and 
Javanese  term  for  tin,  timah,  is  a  word  used  in 
the  Arcliipelago  as  a  generic  term  for  both  tin 
and  lead ;  the  epithet  white  or  flowery,  putih  and 
sari,  being  given  to  tin  itself,  and  that  of  black, 
itam,  to  lead,  a  metal  with  which,  being  entirely 
a  foreign  product,  the  Malayan  nations  are  but 
little  acquainted. 

TIMALIA,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  sub-family 
TimalinsB.  T.  pileata,  Horsf,^  the  red-capped  wren 
babbler,  occurs  from  Northern  India  to  the  East- 
em  Archipelago ;  T.  nigricollis,  T.,  T.  erythroptera, 
J?/.,  T.  maculata,  T.,  and  others,  occur  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  £.  Archipelago.  T.  pileata  is 
not  unfrequent  in  the  groves  and  small  woods  which 
abound  throughout  Java.  It  often  approaches 
villages  and  plantations,  constructing  its  nest  in 
the  hedges.  It  is  one  of  the  social  birds  that 
delight  to  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  cultivation. 
Its  flight  is  low  and  interrupted ;  and  wherever  it 
resides  it  is  a  welcome  neighbour,  in  consequence 
of  its  peculiar  pleasant  note,  which  consists  of  a 
slow  repetition  of  the  five  tones  of  the  diatonic 
scale  (c,  D,  E,  F,  g),  which  it  chants  with  perfect 
regularity,  several  times  in  succession,  and  at 
small  intervals  of  time.  Dr.  Horsfield  remarked 
that  the  sixth  tone  was  sometimes  added ;  but  as 
this  required  apparently  an  extraordinary  effort, 
it  was  by  no  means  so  agreeable  to  a  musical  ear 
as  the  simple  repetition  of  the  five  notes,  which 
appear  to  be  the  natural  compass  of  the  bird's 
organs. — Jerdon ;  Eng,  Cyc, ;  Horsfield! s  Java, 
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In  contradistinction  to  dye-woods,  woods  for 
engraving,  ornamental  woods,  etc.,  wood  felled 
and  seasoned,  and  fit  for  building  purposes,  is 
called  timber,  from  Saxon,  Timbrian,  to  build. 
Wood  is  a  term  commonly  applied  to  those  por- 
tions of  the  vegetable  axis  that  are  sufficiently 
hard  to  oifer  considerable  resistance  and  solidity, 
BO  as  to  be  used  for  purposes  requiring  various 
degrees  of  firmness  and  strength.  Every  flower- 
ing plant  is  composed  of  an  axis  and  appendages 
of  the  axis ;  the  former  consisting  of  the  stem  and 
root,  the  latter  of  the  leaves  and  flowers.  In  trees, 
ahrabs,  and  undershrubs,  the  axis  is  said  to  be 
woody ;  in  herbs  it  is  termed  herbaceous.  In  the 
tomer,  stems  are  permanent,  and  do  not  die  to 


the  ground  annually,  as  is  the  habit  of  the  latter. 
A  sl^ub,  a  tree,  an  undershrub,  a  bush  are  merely 
gradations  of  magnitude  in  perennial  plants; 
woods  valuable  for  purposes  of  art  and  manufac- 
tures are  derived  from  all  of  them.  But  bulk  and 
dimensions  are  necessary  to  make  timber  available 
for  extensive  use. 

The  trunk  of  a  tree,  with  or  without  boughs  or 
branches  undressed,  is  termed  round  timber;  when 
hewn  into  logs,  square  timber;  when  quartered, 
billets;  when  split,  staves  and  lathwood;  when 
sawn,  deals,  battens,  planks,  boards,  and  scantling. 
The  stems  or  trunks  of  several  kinds  of  young 
trees  are  called  spars,  poles,  and  rickers,  also  prop- 
wood  and  post-wood. 

In  the  south  of  India,  the  stem  of  the  palmyra 
palm,  cut  longitudioally  in  four,  is  called  reeper, 
and  nat'h  is  applied  to  squared  timber. 

Sap-wood  is  that  part  of  the  wood  next  the 
bark,  and  heart-wood,  near  the  centre  of  the  bole 
or  stem.  Sap-wood  is  softer  and  generally  lighter- 
coloured  than  heart- wood;  it  decays  more  rapidly, 
and  is  more  subject  to  attacks  of  insects.  The 
proportion  of  sap-wood  varies  much  in  different 
trees.  In  many  trees,  such  as  those  that  produce 
the  ebonies  of  commerce,  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  heart-wood  and  sap-wood  is  so  strongly 
defined  as  to  permit  the  application  of  those  two 
parts  of  the  timber  to  different  economic  purposes, 
and  the  sap-woods  and  heart- woods  in  such  cases, 
though  the  products  of  the  same  tree,  receive  in 
commerce  distinct  names.  In  other  trees  the 
change  from  the  sap-wood  to  the  heart- wood  is 
gradual;  but  in  all  cases  the  sap-wood  pre- 
ponderates in  young  trees,  and  the  heart-wood  in 
the  old.  Also,  in  trees  that  have  not  arrived  at 
maturity,  the  hardness  and  solidity  of  the  wood 
are  greatest  at  the  heart,  and  decrease  towards 
the  sap-wood.  But  in  the  mature  tree  the  heart- 
wood  IS  nearly  uniform,  while  that  of  a  tree  on  the 
decline  is  softer  at  the  centre  than  it  is  next  the 
sap-wood. 

As  with  the  animal  world,  so  with  the  vegetable 
creation,  trees  have  the  three  stages  of  infancy, 
maturity,  and  old  age ;  and  Tredgold  (n.  196)  tells 
us  that  the  oak  and  chesnut  trees,  under  favour- 
able  circumstances,  sometimes  attain  an  age  of 
about  1000  years ;  beech,  ash,  and  sycamore,  of 
half  that  age.  The  plane  tree,  the  Chinar  of  N.W. 
India,  is  said  to  live  to  a  great  age.  If  felled  too 
young,  there  is  much  sap-wood,  and  even  the 
heart-wood  has  not  acquired  a  proper  degree  of 
hardness,  and  such  timber  cannot  be  durame.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  tree  be  not  felled  till  on  the 
decline,  the  wood  is  brittle  and  devoid  of  elasticity, 
is  tainted  and  discoloured,  and  soon  decays.  The 
rule  therefore  \b  to  fell  the  mature  tree  when  the 
quantity  of  sap-wood  is  small,  and  the  heai't- 
wood  nearly  uniform,  hard,  compact,  and  durable; 
but  too  early  is  worse  than  too  late.  Therefore, 
for  S.£.  Asia,  a  tabular  statement  showing  the  ages 
at  which  its  various  timber  trees  reach  maturity  is 
very  necessary,  though  still  a  desideratum.  Dr. 
Brandis  tells  us  that  in  British  Burma,  a  full-grown 
teak  tree  of  9  feet  in  girth  cannot  be  supposed  to 
be  less  than  160  years  old.  And  a  writer  has 
mentioned  that  teaJc  should  not  be  cut  for  timber 
under  80  years  of  age.  In  England,  Tredgold  teUs 
us  (p.  198)  oak  is  never  cut  for  timber  under  50 
nor  above  200  years  of  age. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  re^^ons  of  the  East  Indies, 
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tbeir  varioaB  climates  and  phyncal  conditions, 
render  ifc  impossible  that  the  same  tree  can  pro- 
duce the  identical  quality  of  timber  in  every 
locality  where  it  grows.  As  an  instance  of  this 
may  be  cited  the  majestic  teak,  which  grows  to 
an  immense  height  in  Malabar,  on  the  Godayery, 
in  Pegu  and  Tenasserim,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
mountains  of  Bundelkhand,  but  is  there  only  in  the 
form  of  a  moderate-sized  shrub ;  and  even  where 
it  presents  the  same  form  of  a  gigantic  tree,  as  in 
Malabar  and  Pegu,  the  quality  of  the  timber  it 
yidds  is  dissimilar.  The  timber  of  trees  which 
grow  in  moist  and  shady  places  is  not  so  close, 
substantial,  or  durable  as  that  which  comes  from 
a  more  exposed  situation. 

The  pre^rvation  of  timber  naturally  arranges 
itself  into  the  preservation  of  growing  timber,  and 
that  of  timber  when  felled.  The  preservation  of 
growing  timber  is  an  art  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  is  cultivated  in  countries  where  timber 
is  comparatively  scarce. 

The  practice  of  thinning  out  plantations  is  of 
value,  not  only  as  affording  a  supply  of  wood,  but, 
by  admitting  an  increased  supply  of  air  and-  light 
to  the  remaining  trees,  their  growth  is  greatly 
promoted. 

Since  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  it  has  been 
an  increasing  belief  that  the  climate  of  a  country 
is  greatly  modified  by  the  scarcity  or  abundance 
of  Its  trees  and  forests.  Forty  years  ago,  in  1845, 
Assistant-Surgeon  Balfour  furnished  the  Madras 
Government  with  a  memorandum  of  all  existing 
information  on  this  subject;  it  then  became  a 
matter  of  inquiry  by  a  committee  of  the  British 
Association  ;  and  it  is  now  generally  recognised 
that  trees  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
climate  of  the  region  or  district  in  which  they 
grow.  In  a  tropicSl  country  like  India,  therefore, 
the  preservation  of  existmg^ trees,  and  their  exten- 
sion mariddistrictSjisamatter  of  much  importance. 
Dr.  Cleghom,  in  a  report  for  1860,  suggested  that 
the  high  wooded  mountain  tops  overhanging  the 
low  country  Tsuch  as  Hoolicul)  should  be  pre- 
served with  rigid  care,  and  the  forest  there  not 
be  given  over  to  the  axe,  lest  the  supplies  of  water 
be  diminished.  In  order  that  the  course  of  the 
rivulets  should  be  overshadowed  with  trees,  the 
hills  should  be  left  clothed  to  the  extent  of  about 
half  of  theb  height  from  the  top,  leaving  half  of 
the  slope  and  all  the  valley  below  for  cultivation. 

Teak  is  a  ship-building  wood ;  teak,  sal,  padouk, 
etc.,  are  recognised  ordnance  woods;  Trincomalee, 
Chittagong,  and  Coromandel  rosewood,  redwood, 
satin-wooa,  sandal-wood,  snake-wood,  mahogany, 
ebony,  kyaboca,  zebra,  and  tulip  are  furniture  or 
fancy  woods. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  ornamental  woods 
are  derived  from  trees.  There  are,  however,  some 
remarkable  exceptions.  The  wood  of  roots  is 
different  in  structure  from  the  wood  of  stems,  and 
the  same  tree  may  furnish  two  very  different  kinds 
of  ornamental  wood,  according  as  they  are  derived 
from  its  ascending  or  its  descending  axis.  The 
wood  of  the  inner  portions  of  a  stem  may  be  of 
very  different  colour  and  quality  from  that  of  its 
oute^  parts.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  origin  of  branches,  it  may  exhibit  varieties  of 
pattern,  such  as  to  render  it  greatly  more  orna- 
mental than  elsewhere,  and  in  some  cases;  when 
under  the  influence  of  morbid  growth,  reveals 
additional  beauties,  so  as  to  be  prized  for  qualities 
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which  in  nature  are  defects.    If  a  cross-cottiBg 
of  teak,  or  oak,  or  mango  be  compared  with  a  like 
portion  of  palmyra  wo^,  the  differenoes  between 
them  will  be  seen  strongly  contrasted.     Id  tiie 
former,  the  layers  of  wood  are  ranged  in  concentne 
circles  round  the  central  pith,  and  are  encased 
externally  in  a  binding  of  bark,  itself  composed  of 
distinct  and  differently  organized  portkma.     1b 
the  latter  there  is  a  uniform  appearance  through- 
out the  section,  the  substance  not  bein^  dispoMd 
in  concentric  rings,  but  appearing  as  if  a  bed  or 
ground  of  one  kind  was  sinidded  with  specks  of 
another  order  of   tissue.      These   dissimilanties 
indicate  differences  of  the  greatest  stmctoral  im- 
portance in  the  economy  of  the  respectiTe  trees. 
Corresponding  with  them  are  peculiar  modifict- 
tions  of  every  portion  of  the  plant's  organizatiaiL 
Also  the  external  aspect  of  the  plants  of  either 
type  is  altogether  unlike  that  of  the  other*    Tbe 
appearance  styled  silver-grain  in  wood  is  depend- 
ent on  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  medallaTy  zvyi 
and  is  therefore  exhibited  by  exogenous  woodi 
only.      It  gives  the  streaks  Uie  glancing  ss^ 
lustre  so  ornamental  in  many  kinds  of  wood&    h 
the  oak  and  beech  this  appearance  is  conspioooiE. 
The  inner  lavers  of  wood,  after  l^e  tree  has  be 
come  aged,  often  become  compact,  and  freqas^ 
different  in  colour  from  the  new  wood.     They  SR 
then  styled  the  heart-wood.    Botanists  term  tlice 
the  duramen,  and  apply  the  name  albnnmni  te 
the  outer  layers  or  sap-wood.     In  the  former  t^ 
tissues  have  become  dry  and  dense,  and  dtai^ 
with  solidifying  deposits,  so  as  to  prevent  t^ 
aiding  in  the  ascent  of  the  sap.'    OHen,  too,  tbe* 
become  more  or  less  deeply  coloured,  so  as  csm- 
spicuously  to  contrast  with  pale  sap-wood.    Thk 
difference  is  especially  conspicuous  in  the  ebonf 
tree,  the  black  portion  of  which  is  the  dunaee 
or  heart-wood.    In  the  oak  they  resemble  ebooT. 

The  main  economic  value  of  timber,  apart  boa 
considerations  of  strength,  durability,  texture,  iosd 
colour,  will  depend  on  the  quantity  in  whidi  n 
can  be  produced  for  the  manv  purposes  for  if^aA 
timber  is  indispensable ;  and  in  countries  destitate 
of  coal,  the  supply  of  fuel  for  manufactories,  rsi* 
ways,  and  steam  flotUlas,  as  well  as  its  domestx 
consumption,  is  an  important  item  in  the  oonsidjBa- 
tion  of  timber  resources.  The  most  imporltf 
application  of  wood  is  in  the  building  and  repair- 
ing of  houses  and  ships,  and  in  the  eonstraetieB 
of  machinery.  For  these  purposes  the  larger  tree 
which  come  under  the  denomination  of  timber  ts 
employed.  In  the  moist  climates  of  Soathem  aac 
Eastern  Asia,  trees  grow  to  a  majestic  height,  btf 
others  are  so  destitute  of  verdure  that  eren  tlie 
castor-oil  plant  is  valued  for  construction. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  those  woods  appear 
to  be  best  in  which  the  cells  are  lined  with  ren- 
ous  matter ;  those  filled  with  hygroscopic  gmomj 
matter  are  for  the  most  part  ii  less  value ;  Ihcr 
are  seasoned  with  difficulty,  and  are  always  mcac 
liable  to  decay.  The  best  woods  are  those  havioi 
a  strong  fibre,  protected  from  all  external  indfitt- 
ences  by  a  coat  of  resinous  matter,  or  at  least  «f 
a  matter  insoluble  in  water,  and  one  whidi  doei 
not  attract  atmospheric  moisture. 

Some  trees,  wlme  growing,  secrete  large  qma* 
titles  of  silica,  which  is  depodted  in  hollows  or  is 
the  interstices  of  the  woods.  The  tabad^  of  tfca 
hollow  bamboos  is  a  wdl-known  emmyle;  te 
tamarind  tree  has  so  many  portioiis  ef  siboaiiito 
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Biein,  that  the  carpenters  of  the  E.  Indies  object 
bo  work  it ;  and  masses  of  silica,  of  considerable 
size,  have  been  got  from  the  teak  logs. 

rtfaJ:.~In  the  years  1880-61  to  1882-83,  the  value 
>f  the  teak  exported  from  India  ranged  from  50  to 
SI  lakhs.  That  of  other  timber,  with  ebony  and 
landal-wood  and  other  kinds,  was  4^  lakhs,  sandal- 
nrood  in  1883  being  Rs.  4,02,981. 

In  the  years  l&O  to  1882,  the  timbers  and 
nroods  of  kinds  imported  into  Great  Britain  under 
ihe  designations  hewn,  sawn,  split,  planed,  dressed, 
staves,  and  mahogany,  ranged  m  yaJue  from  ten  to 
twenty  millions  sterling ;  l^ose  from  British  North 
America,  Germany,  Norway,  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
)ther  countries,  ranged  in  value  from  £14,956,547 
JO  £17,168,800. 

Teak  when  young  grows  very  rapidly.  Trees 
;en  years  old  have  usuaSy  a  girth  of  eighteen  inches, 
neasured  at  six  feet  from  the  ground ;  at  twenty- 
»wo  years,  a  girth  of  three  feet  is  attained ;  but  f uU- 
^wn  trees  of  nine  feet  in  girth  cannot  be  supposed 
o  be  less  than  160  years  old. 

The  strength  and  density  of  teak  timber  vary 
xceedingly,  according  to  the  locality  where  the 
ree  is  gr6wn.  The  extremes  observed  in  pre- 
iminary  experiments  were  40  and  50  lbs.  per  cubic 
oot,  and  190  to  289  lbs.  breaking  weight  Mala- 
bar teak  is  by  common  consent  ranked  higher  for 
laval  purposes  than  Tenasserim  or  Pegu  timber, 
["he  cause  of  its  greater  durability  and  power  of 
esisting  dry-rot,  appears  to  depend  chiefly  on  its 
Qore  oily^  or  resinous  quality,  and  the  greater 
tensity  arising  from  its  slow  growth  on  the  sides 
if  hiUs.  In  Burma,  the  best  teak-growing  districts 
^re  Pegu  on  the  Irawadi  and  Sitang  rivers  and  in 
he  Thoungyen  valley,  comprising  7312  square 
oiles  of  forest  Tenasserim  and  Martaban  include 
i20  square  miles  of  jungle  on  the  Salwin  river 
Minks.  But  even  these  forests  are  poor  compared 
nth  the  extensive  tracts  covered  with  teak  to  the 
lorth  of  the  British  boundary,  especially  on  the 
eeders  of  the  Sitang  and  Salwm  rivers,  and 
ome  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Meinam  or  Bankok 
iver.  The  trees  also  are,  as  a  rule,  much  larger, 
ind  the  shape  of  the  stem  more  regular,  in  the 
orests  of  the  Burmese  empire,  the  Siamese  king- 
lom,  and  the  Karennee  country.  The  tallest  te& 
ree  measured  in  Pegu  was  106  feet  high  to  the 
Irst  branch. 

SaL — In  Central  India,  on  the  Nerbadda  river, 
xtensive  sal  or  saul  forests  begin  to  take  the  place 
>f  teak,  which  does  not  occur  farther  north  than 
hansi.  Along  the  whole  Sub-Himalayan  range 
ip  to  3000  feet  elevation,  and  in  a  belt  range  from 
ve  to  twenty  miles  wide  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
nd  over  1500  miles  long,  dense  forest  is  found. 
F^herever  the  soil  is  elevated  and  dry,  this  is 
•ure  sal  forest.  In  Kamaon,  Oudh,  and  many 
iher  of  the  Nepal  jungles,  as  many  as  seventy 
irst-olaas  trees  per  acre  have  been  found,  besides 
oung  trees  from  seed,  at  200  or  300  per  acre, 
rowing  up  with  the  old.  The  ferrv-boats  used 
n  the  Gogra  and  other  affluents  of  the  Ganges 
re  formed  of  single  logs  hollowed  out  and  floated 
own  from  Nepal,  one  of  which  holds  ten  to  fifteen 
len,  with  cattle  and  horses,  oostiDg  £5  to  £10, 
nrchased  from  the  Nepal  boat-makers.  Sal 
mber  (Shorea  robnsta)  is  close-grained  and 
eavy,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  very  durable, 
nd  on  that  account  is  inferior  to  teak ;  but  in 
arength  it  snrpaiaea  the  latter,  and  desetrvea  to  be 


considered  the  second  best  timber  tree  in  India. 
The  British  sal  forests  may  roughly  be  computed 
as  follows:— Central  Province,  2000 square  miles; 
Kamaon  and  Garhwal,  600 ;  Dehra  Doon  and  Bin- 
jore,  400;  Oudh,  250;  Gorakhpur,  800.  Both 
sal  uid  teak  trees  take  100  years  to  grow. 

Pine.-— There  are  some  excellent  coniferous 
woods  in  the  British  hill  provinces  of  Kamaon  and 
Garhwal  and  the  Panjab  Himalayas.  The  Cedrus 
deodara  is  there  of  immense  age  and  size,  40  feet 
girth  and  250  feet  high ;  its  timber  is  nearly  im- 
perishable. Pinus  longifob'a  occurs  over  all  the 
lower  Himalaya  hills,  covering  an  area  of  several 
thousand  square  miles.  Its  timber  is  equal  to 
Norway  pine.  The  Lagerstnsmia  reginse  is  abund- 
ant throughout  British  Burma,  and  is  used  more 
extensively  than  any  other,  except  teak,  for  the 
fittings  of  boats,  sometimes  for  the  huUs  of  canoes, 
in  Riuigoon  for  the  knees  of  ships,  and  also  now 
for  ordnance  purposes. 

The  padouk  of  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  Ptero- 
carpus  Indicus,  is  a  beautiful,  hard,  compact  timber. 

The  Straits  Settlements  are  very  rich  in  wood. 

The  Malay  Peninsula  also  possesses  many  useful 
woods,  and  some  four  or  five  command  a  market, 
at  very  high  prices,  for  Madras.  They  are  strong, 
solid,  and  very  durable,  being  principally  used  for 
girders,  rafters,  joists,  and  timber  for  bridges, 
standing  the  sudden  changes  of  the  cliijuite 
remarkably  well.  One,  the  marrabow,  is  also 
used  for  furniture;  it  is  not  subject  to  diy-rot, 
and,  when  well  seasoned,  is  known  to  last  nearly 
half  a  century.  A  wood  called  boonoot,  which  is 
tough,  hard,  crooked-gndned,  and  fibrous,  is  in 
general  use  for  masts  and  spars  of  vessels. 

Ceylon,  although  well  timbered  and  rich  in 
some  ornamental  and  fancy  woods,  exports  but 
little  timber. 

For  the  preservation  of  timber  in  moist  places, 
remove  and  replace  the  sap,  or  so  modify  it  as 
to  retard  or  prevent  decay.  With  these  aims,  the 
spontaneous  ascent  of  the  sap  is  encouraged  by 
retaining  the  felled  timber  in  an  upright  position ; 
soaking  the  felled  wood  in  water  so  as  to  dilute  or 
remove  the  sap ;  and  in  the  pneumatic  processes, 
which  are  the  most  effective,  the  following  have 
been  used  for  impregnation : — Creosote  of  com- 
merce (raw),  carbolic  acid,  acetate  of  iron  (raw), 
sulphate  of  copper,  chloride  of  zinc,  sulphate  of 
rinc,  perchloriae  of  mercury  or  (kyan)  corrosive 
subUmate,  chloride  of  sodium  (salt),  sulphate  of 
soda,  saltpetre,  borax,  sulphate  of  iron,  arsenic. 

Various  methods  have  been  adopted  to  render 
wood  less  combustible,  by  saturating  it  with 
solutions  of  phosphate  of  soda,  and  muriate  or 
sulphate  of  alumina,  and  chloride  of  calcium.  A 
proposed  plan  is  to  impregnate  wood  with  silicate 
of  soda,  and  to  coat  its  surface  with  a  silicate. 
The  impregnating  of  the  wood  is  effected  by  put- 
ting it  mto  a  solution  of  the  silicate.  The  surface 
of  the  wood  is  then  washed  over  with  a  somewhat 
diluted  solution  of  the  silicate  of  soda.  After  an 
interval  of  at  least  two  hours,  a  coating  of  thick 
lime-wash  is  applied  over  the  silicate;  and  finally, 
on  the  foUowme  day,  a  strong  solution  of  the 
silicate  is  applied  over  alL  In  this  way  a  pro- 
tective covermg  is  given  to  the  wood.  The  pro- 
cess may  be  us^  with  benefit  in  the  case  of  timber 
employed  for  wooden  huts. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  relative  strengths 
of  a  few  of  the  Australian  woods,  and  some  of 
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64 

55 


18,500  average. 
15,500  average. 
11,520 
12,100 
19,400 


the  Indian  woods;  also  their  weights  per  cubic 
foot: — 

Australian  Woods--  Lbs.        Stren(;th. 

Tana, 59  20,2;i8 

Taamanian  grey  iron-bark,  .  64  24,400 

Australian  grey  iron-bark,  .  64  22,500 

Blue  gum,    ....  48*19        20.060 

Stringy  bark,       .  .  4516        13,000 

Indian  Woods- 
Sal,      .... 
Teak,  Indian, 

Teak,  Moulmein,  .        .  42 

Teak,  Cochin-china,    .         .  44 

Teak,  Johore,  .        .  02 

Deodar,        ....  29'34 

Chir,    .....  26-67 

A  vessel  built  of  the  Australian  woods,  iron-bark, 
box,  banksia,  and  tea-tree  timber,  and  planked 
and  lined  with  flood  p^um,  blue  gum,  or  black 
bust,  and  trenatled  witib  iron  bark,  takes  a  high 
place  at  Llojds*. 

The  preservation  of  the  forests  of  India,  and 
the  search  for  timbers  and  fancy  woods  suitable 
for  the  purposes  of  the  State  and  wants  of  the 
people,  have  long  been  objects  of  attentive  interest 
to  the  Governments  of  India.  Amongst  the 
earliest  of  the  scientific  investigators  we  find 
recorded  the  names  of  Drs.  Roxburgh,  Ainslie, 
Wallich,  Royle,  Gibson,  Falconer,  M'Glelland, 
Graham,  Wight,  and  Mason ;  while  Mr.  £dye. 
Colonel  Frith,  Captain  Dance,  Mr.  Mendis, 
Colonel  Benson,  ana  Mr.  Kohde  applied  a  large 
practical  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  timber  to 
ascertain  the  woods  suitable  for  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  of  India.  There  have  appeared  on 
til  is  subject — three  editions  of  Balfour^s  Timber 
Trees,  'Kmber,  and  Fancy  Woods;  Beddoroe's 
Flora  Sylvatica;  Skinner's  Indian  Timbers; 
Brandis'  Forest  Flora ;  and  Gamble's  Manual  of 
Indian  Timbers. 

The  timber  trees  belong  principally  to  the 
following  natural  orders  of  plants,  viz. : — 


Alangiese. 

Anonaoee. 

Apooynaoese. 

Arecefe. 

Aurantiaceac. 

Bignoniace». 

Bombacea). 

Borassee. 

Byttneriaceie. 

Cedrelacese. 

Gocoaceae. 

Gombretaceae. 

Conifere. 

Gordiaoee. 

Gupoliferte. 

DiUeniaoes. 


Dipterocarpese. 

Ericacese. 

Euphorbiacee. 

Flaconrtianese. 

Guttiferae. 

Laurace®. 

LeguminoRsa. 

Lepidocaryete. 

Loganiacese. 

Magnoliaoeae. 

Malvaceae. 

Memecyclese. 

Moreie. 

Myrsineaoese. 

MyrtacesB. 

Olacineae. 


Rhizophorese. 

Rosaceie. 

Rubiacese. 

Salicario). 

Sapindacese. 

Sapotaceoe. 

Sterculiaceae. 

Styracaces. 

Tamarisoinew. 

Taxaceae. 

Tercbinthacea;. 

Tiliacese. 

UlmaoesB. 

Verbenaoese. 

Zanthoxylaceie. 


There  is  no  regular  nile  for  determining 
botanical  orders  and  genera  by  means  of  the 
wood,  for  in  some  cases  the  structure  of  the 
genera  or  species  presents  characters  of  very  dis- 
similar type.  But  the  woods  of  the  Goniferse  are 
always  recognisable  by  the  absence  of  pores; 
those  of  the  Gupulifene  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  pores  in  wavy  radial  lines  and  a  particular 
texture,  the  arrangement  of  the  pores  in  short 
wavy  lines  is  a  character  of  the  woods  of  the 
Sapotaoese.  Somewhat  broad  medullary  rays 
often  indicate  the  lyoods  of  the  DilleniacesB, 
Khizophorese,  and  Myrsineaceee ;  a  close  and  even 
grained  wood,  most  species  of  the  order  Rubiacese ; 
while  the  woods  of  spe<ues  of  Ficus  are  recognised 
by  alternate  layers  of  soft  and  firm  tissue. 

The  pores  of  different  woods  vary,  and  Mr. 
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Gamble  gives  the  following  exam^des : — ^EztreDMl| 
small,  Buxus  sempervirens ;  very  small,  Acer 
pictuin;  small,  Adina  cordifoba;  moderate,  Baan 
latif olia ;  large,  Albizzia  lebek ;  very  large,  Eiy- 
thrina  suberosa. 

Mr.  Gamble  illustrates  his  terms  for  degrees  oi 
hardness  by  applying  them  to  the  timbers  of  oertaii 
trees: — Extremely  soft,  CochloBpermam  gos^- 
pium ;  very  soft,  Sterculia  villosa,  Bombax  Mala- 
baricum ;  soft,  Cedrela  toona,  Albizua  stipiilaU; 
moderately  hard,  Ficus  BengaleDus,  Tecton 
grandis;  hard,  Shorea  robnsta,  Terminalia  tomea- 
tosa;  very  hard,  Dalbergia  siasoo,  Quercoa  ■eBl^ 
carpifolia;  extremely  hard,  Pterocarpns  SantaHma> 
Hardwickia  binata. 

In  all  countries,  most  of  the  woods  in  genenl 
use  have  a  variety  of  names ;    the   local  naaie 
varies  often  in  the  same  district.      Many  haw 
likewise  a  commercial  name,  by  which  they  ac 
known    in   the    market,  as  Trinocmialee  woodL 
Coromandel  wood,  Ghittagong  wckkI,  etc     Tben 
are  cedars  from  several  tarees ;  every  country  hi 
its  own  iron-wood,  rosewood,   black-wood,  m 
ebony.     The  timber  trees  and   fiancy   wood  d 
Southern  and  Eastern  Asia  are   abotlt  1000  k 
number,  but  those  in  common  uae  are  not  sInw 
100.    The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  tk 
principal  trees  which  are  felled   for   timber  « 
fancy  woods  and  useful  purposes  throngfaoot  tk 
various  coontries  in  the  East  Indies : — 

Abies  dumoia,  Lindon,  Albiszia 

A.  Smithiana. 

A.  Webbiana,  Lindl. 

Acacia  Arabica. 

A.  catechu. 

A.  dealbata,  Liiik, 

A,  Fameuana. 

A  fermginea. 

A.  intsia. 

A.  leucophloea. 

A.  melanoxylon,  R.  Br. 

A.  modesta,  fTaZ/. 

A  pennata. 

Acer  csBsium,  WalL 

A.  Campbellii,  ff.f. 

A.  caudatum,  WalL 

A.  oultratum. 

A.  Hookeri. 

A  Iffivigatum,  Wall, 

A  oblongom,  Wall, 

A.  pictum,  Thunb, 

A.  Sikkimense. 

A.  ThomsouL 

A.  villoBum,  Wall, 

Aerooarpus  frazinifoliiB, 

Am, 
Actephila  Neilgharriensis. 
Adansonia  digitata. 
Adenanthera  pavonina. 
Adhatoda  vasica. 
Adina  cordif  olia,  H.  f,  et 

Bill, 
A.  sessilifolia. 
Mgicema  comiculata. 
^gle  marmeloB. 
JBacvlus  Indica,  C<M. 
M.  pimduana. 
Afzalia  bijuga,  A.  Oray. 
AgathiB  loranthifolia. 
Agati  grandiflora. 
Aglaia  spectabilis. 
AUanthus  excelsa. 
A.  Malabarica. 
Alangium  decapetalum. 
Albizzia  amara,  Bowin* 
A.  Julibrissin,  Boivitu 
A.  lebbck,  Bth, 
A  lucidA,  Bth, 
A  odoratiarima,  Bth» 


A  stipalata,  JSomful 
Alnua  Nepalenaa,  D.  Dm. 
A.  nitida, 
Alseodaphne 
A.  8emecarpif< 
Alstcniia  aenolaris. 
Altingia  exeelaa. 
Amoora  cacallata,  BoMk 
A.  rohituca. 
A.  spectabilis. 
Anaeardiam  oecideiitaia 
Andrachne 
Aiu80]^hyll< 

Anogeiasus  aemninata. 
A  latifolia. 
A.  pendula. 
AnthooephaluB 

Bth, 

Antiaris  tozicaria,  LaiL 
Antidesma  diandnim. 
A.  ghsesembilla. 
A.  menaaa. 
Aquilaria  agalloduk. 
A  Malaooenae. 
Arauearia,  tp, 
Areca  catechu. 
Artocarpaa  calopkyUa. 
A.  chaplaaha,  ICaxb,. 
A  eehmata. 
A  himta. 
A  integrif olia. 
A  laeoocha,  Raxb. 
A.  nobiUa. 
A.  pubescent. 
Aiaiantia  monophylhu 
A.  misaioniB. 
Averrhoa  ^^'^^-^N^ly. 
A.  bilimbL 

Avioenma  tomentoaa,  «/iMf 
Baooauiea  sapida,  MulL 
Bamboaa,  Bamboo. 


B.  nedoaa,  JPotwim 
Baasia  bu^yiaoea,  MaatL 
K  latff olia,  Boxb. 
B.  longifolia,  WiOd, 
Banhima  acomiBate,  L, 
B»  bnMhypafpa. 
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Snuhini*  diphylla. 
3.  MaliOiarioa,  Jtoxb, 
}.  purpurea,  Xiinn, 
i.  retuna,  Itoxb. 
^  tomentoMi. 
$.  variegaia,  Linn. 
ierrya  ■mmoxiilla. 
I^tula  aouDiinata,  Wall. 
I.  bhojputra,  WalL 
).  cylindrostach^s,  WalL 
lifchoffia  Javanica,  BL 
Mackwellia  peipinqua. 
I.  ipirale. 

).  tomentota.  Vent, 
Icehmeriarugulosa,  Wedd, 
Sombaz  heptaphyllum. 
ionnxu  flabeuiformiB. 
loeweltia  thurifera,  Jtoxb. 
Sriedfilia  montana,  WUld, 
i,  tomentoia,  Bl. 
iruguiera  gymnorluza, 

Lam, 
Suehanania    angustifolin, 

Boxb. 
(.  latifolia,  Roxb. 
iucUandia  populnea, 

B,  Br, 
(unera  lerrata,  Coleb, 
(utea  frondoBa. 
(uxuB  Bempervirens,  Box. 
Sesalpinia  aappan,  Linn, 
JalamuB,  Canes,  Battanii. 
*allioarpe  arborea,  Boxb. 
^ialligonum  polygonoides, 

Linn, 
/alophyllum  amsenam, 

WaU. 
/.  elatum,  Bedd. 
/.  polyanthnm,  Wall. 
\  specUbile,  WiUd, 
\  tomentoeum,  Wight. 
\  Wii^htiaiinro,  WaU. 
iJananum  Bengalense, 

Boxb. 
).  eoootnoo-braoteatum, 

JSTttrz. 

'.  eu^hyllum,  Kun. 
I  stnotum,  Booh. 
iapparis  aphylla.  Both, 
!.  grandiB,  Linn. 
iaraUia  integerrima,  JD.C 
I.  lucida. 
I.  Zeylanioa. 

larapa  Moluooenais,  Lamu 
!.  bbpyataj  BL 
!arsya  arboroa. 
!arpiiius  yiminea,  Wail. 
faryota  Bobolifera,  WaU. 
!.  urens,  Linn, 
'aaearia  ewnilenta,  Boxb. 
!.  glomerata,  Boxb, 
iania  aurioolata,  Linn, 
!.  fistula,  Liwn» 
I.  Florida,  Vahl. 
'.  nodosa,  Ham, 
\  Roxburghii,  D.  C. 
katanea  Indioa,  i2or&. 
.  Martabanioa  of  Tnvoy. 
asuarina  equisetifolia, 
Fortt. 

edrela  serrata,  Boyle. 
!.  toona. 
'«dnu  deodara. 
^Itis  Ausiralis,  Linn, 
.  CaucaBica,  Willde. 
.  t«trandra,  Boxb. 
.  Wightii,  Planch. 
erbera  odollam,  Oasrln. 
havannesia  esculenta, 

D,  a 

hickrassia  tabularis. 
'lilorozylon  Swietenia, 
D.  C. 

ieoa  distioha. 
inohona,  tp. 


Cinnamomuih  glanduU- 

ferum,  Masn, 
C.  obtonfoliura,  Ifeea. 
C.  tamala,  Ifeee, 
Clerodendron  inerme, 

0(rrtn. 
Cocoa  nucifera,  Linn, 
Connarus  speciosa. 
ConocarpuB  latifoUa,  Boxb, 
Cordia  anguBtifolia. 
C.  fragrantiBaima,  JSTterz. 
C.  M*Leodii,  ff.  f.  et  T. 
C.  myxa,  Linn. 
C.  Testdta,  H.f.etT. 
Coriaria  Nepalensia,  Wall, 
Cornus  capitata,  Wall. 
C.  macropnylla,  WaU. 
C.  oblouga,  Weill. 
Corylus  ooluma,  Linn. 
C.  ferox,  WaU, 
Cotoneaster  bacillaria, 

Wall. 
Crataeva  Roxburghii. 
Cratoxylon  neriifolium, 

Kurz. 
Croton  argyratuB,  Bl. 
Cupreasus  funebria,  Endl, 
C.  torulosa,  Don. 
Cylicodaphne  Wightiana, 

Nees, 
Cynometra  bijuga,  Spanog, 
0.  poly^andra  of  Nepal. 

C.  ramiflora? 
Dacrydium  elatum,  Wall. 
Dalbergia  cultrata,  GraJi. 

D.  frondoaa,  Linn. 
D.  lanoeolaria,  Linn, 
D.  latifolia,  Boxb. 
D.  paniculata,  Boxb, 
D.  aiaaoo,  Boxb. 

D.  Ujjainenais. 
DaphnephyllopsiB  oapitata, 

Kurz. 
Daphnidium  elongatum, 

NeeB. 
D.  pulcherrimum,  Net9. 
Dcndrocalamua,  »p. 
Dillenia  anguata. 
D.  Indica,  Linn, 
D.  pentagvna. 
D.  scabrelia,  Boxb. 
Diospyroa  chloroxylon. 
D.  ebenuRi,  Konig. 
D.  exaculpta,  Beddome. 
D.  hirauta. 
D.  Kurzii,  Stern. 
D.  melanoxylon. 
D.  aylvatica,  Boxb. 
D.  undulata,  WaU. 
Dipterocarpus  alatua. 
D.  grandiflora. 
D.  Indicns,  Beddome  t 
D.  Isvis,  Ham. 
D.  tuberculatua,  Boxb. 

D.  turbinatua,  Ocertncr. 
Dodonea  viaooea. 
Dombeya  melanoxylon. 
Doona  Zeylanioa,  Tkw. 
Drimyoarpua  raccmoaua, 

H.f. 
Duabanga  Sonneratioidea, 

Buck. 
Dyaoxylom  procenun, 

Hiem. 
Echinocarpua  daaycarpua, 

BVi. 
Ehretia  aspera,  Boxh. 

E.  Itevis,  Akb6. 
ElaaooarpuB  lanoeiofolius, 

Boxb, 
K  aerratua,  Liwn.^  Ceylon. 
Eleodendron  Roxburgh  ii, 

W,  and  A, 
Embryopteris  glatinifera, 


Engilbardtia  Cole- 
brookiana,  Lindl, 

E.  aplcata,  Bl, 

Eriobotrya  Japonica,Xtn</. 

Eriolaona  Candollei,  WaU, 

E.  Hookeriana. 

Erythrina  Indica,  Lam, 

E.  suberosa,  Boxb, 

Eucalyptus  globulus,  Lab, 

Eugenia  Arnottiana. 

E.  caryophyllifolium. 

£.  grandia,  Wight. 

E.  jambolana. 

£.  Kurzii,  Duthie, 

E.  Malaocenaia. 

£.  myrtifoUa. 

E.  obovata,  Wall, 

E.  pnecox,  Boxb. 

E.  aalicifoUa,  Wight, 

E.  apiculata,  Boxb, 

Euonymus  Hamiltonianus, 
Wall. 

E.  pendulus.  Wall. 
Euphorbia  tirucalli. 
Eurya  acuminata,  D.  C. 
Exccecaria  agallocha,  WUld 
Fagnea  fragrans. 
Feronia  elephantum. 
Fious  Ben^enaia,  Linn. 

F.  cordifolia,  Boxb. 
F.  fflomeratfl^  Boxb. 
F.  mapida,  L. 

F.  infectoria,  Willde. 
F.  tesasL,  Miq. 
F.  religioaa,  Linn, 

F.  virgata,  Boxb. 
Flacourtia  montana. 
Fraxinus  floribunda.  Wall. 
Garcinia  cowa,  Boxb, 

O,  elliptica,  Wall, 

G.  purpurea,  Boxb, 
G.  apeciosa,  Wall. 
Gardenia  gummifera,  L. 
G.  latifolia,  ^iton. 

G.  ludda,  B. 

G.  obtusifolia,  Boxb. 

G.  turgida,  Boxb. 

Garuga  pinnata,  Boxb. 

Giyotia  Kottleriformia, 
Oriff. 

Glochidon  ellipticum. 

Gluta  Travancorica,  Bedd. 

Gmelina  arborea. 

Gordonia  excolaa,  Bl, 

G.  obtuaa.  Wall. 

Grewia  Isevigata,  Vahl. 

G.  microcos,  Linn, 

G.  multiflora.  Juee. 

G.  oppoaitifolia,  Boxb. 

G.  tmaefolia. 

G.  veatita,  Wall. 

Guatteria  longif  olia,  Wall, 

Guettarda  apeciosa,  Linn, 

Gynocardia  odorata,  B.  Br. 

Gyrocarpua  Jacquini,  Boxb . 

Haciloneuron  Indicum, 
Bedd. 

Hsematoxylon  campecliia> 
num,  Linn. 

Hardwickia  binata. 

Heritiera  fomea. 

H.  littoralia. 

H.  minor,  Boxb. 

Heterophragma  Rox- 
burghii, D.  C. 

Hibiacua  macropbyllua, 
Boxb. 

H.  tiliaceua,  Linn. 

Hippophae  rhamnoides,  L, 

Hiptage  madablota. 

Holarrhena  antidyaen- 
terica.  Wall. 

Holigama  longifolia. 

Hopea  floribunda. 

H.  odorata. 


Hopea  parvif  ora,  Bedd, 
H.  Wightiana,  Bedd, 
Hydnocarpus  Alpina. 
Hymenodictyon  excelsum. 
H.  thirsiflorum,  Bedd, 
Ilex  dipyrena,  WaU, 
I.  thesfolia,  Wall. 
I.  Wightiana,  Wall, 
Inga  bijeminaw 
I.  xylooarpa. 
laonandra  Wightiana. 
Ixora  parviflora. 
Joneaia  asoca. 
Juglans  regia,  Linn. 
Juniperus  communis,  Linn 
J.  excelsa. 
J.  recurva,  ffam. 
KandeUa  Rheedii,  W, 

and  A. 
Kydia  calycina. 
Lagerstraamia  hypoleuca, 

Kurz. 
L.  microcarpa. 
L.  parviflora. 
L.  regime. 
L.  villoaa,  WaU. 
Larix  Griffithii,  ff.  /.  et  Th, 
Laums  nobilia. 
Lebidieropaia  orbioularia, 

MulL 
Limonia  acidissima. 
Litsaea  Zeylanica,  Nees. 
Lophopetalum  Wightian- 


um,  WalL 


Maba  buxifolia. 
Maohilus  macrantha. 
M.  odoratiasima,  Nees. 
Macropanax  undulatum, 

Seem. 
Magnolia  Campbellii, 

H.  /.  et  Th, 

Mangiferacaloneura,  Kurz. 

M.  Indica. 

M.  aylvatica,  Boxb. 

Mappia  f  oetida,  Mien, 

Melanorrhaea  uaitatn. 

Melia  azadirachta. 

M.  asedaraoh,  Linn, 

M.  Indica,  Brandts. 

Melioama  Arnottiana. 

M.  dilleniaefolia,  WalL 

M.  Wallichii,  Planch, 

Meaua  ferrea,  Linti, 

Metroaideroa  vera. 

Micheliai  champaca. 

M.  excelaa,  Bl. 

M.  Nilagerica. 

Microtropia  ovalifolia. 

MillingtoDia  aimplicifolia. 

Mimusops  elongi,  Linn, 

M.  hexandra. 

M.  littoralis,  Kurz. 

Morinda  braoteata. 

M.  dtrifolia. 

M.  exserta. 

Morua  alba. 

M.  Indica,  Zdnn. 

M.  aerrata,  Boxb, 

Murray  a  exotica,  Lintu 

Myrica  Nagi,  Thunb. 

Myricaria  G€Tmaniaa,Z>f4r. 

Myriatica  amygdalina. 

M.  Malabarica. 

M.  aphaarocarpa. 

Myraine  capitellata. 

Nauclea  cadamba,  Boxb. 

N.  oordifolia,  B, 

N.  parviflora. 

Nenum  tinctorium,  Boxb. 

Nyctantbea  arbortristis. 

Odina  wodier. 

Olea  ouapidata,  Wall, 

O.  dentaU,  WalL 

O.  dioica,  Boxb, 

O.  Europea, 
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Oldft  robuBta,  Kurz. 

Oageinia  dalbei^ides,^^^ 

Parkia  insignis,  Kurz, 

P.  leiophylla,  Kurz. 

P.  Boxbnrgfaii,  O,  Don, 

Pavia  Indica. 

Pentacme  Siamensis,  Kurz 

Phoenix  sylvestriB,  Moxb, 

Photina  Lindleyana. 

PhyUanthuB  bicolor,  MulL 

P.  emblica,  Linn. 

PinuB  dammara. 

P.  excelBa. 

P.  Gerardiana,  Wall. 

P.  KhasBya,  Koj/U, 

P.  liatteri. 

P.  lon^olia  of  Nepal. 

Pistaoia  integerrima. 

Planchonia  valida,  Bl. 

PlatanuB  orientaliB,  Linn. 

PodocarpuB  bracteaUi  Bl. 

P.  latifolia,  Wall. 

Poinciana  elata. 

P.  regia. 

Pongamia  atropnrpurea. 

P.  glabra. 

Popnlm  balsamiferaj^nn. 

P.  ciUata,  Wall. 

P«  Euphratica,  Olivier. 

Premna  latifolia,  Moxb, 

P.  muoronata,  Boxb. 

Priiuepia  atiUs,  Boyle. 

ProBopiB  spioigera. 

Protium  caudatum, 

W.  and  A. 
Pruniu  armeniaoa,  Linn. 
P.  padna,  Liwn. 
P.  Peraica,  Blifth  and  H.  f. 
P.  puddum,  Boxb. 
Psidiatn  pomiferum. 
P.  pyriferum. 
PterocarpuB  dalbergioideB, 

Boxh. 
P.  IndicQB. 
P.  maTBupimn. 
P.  SantaiinuB. 
P.  Walliohii. 
PteroBpennum  acerif olium, 

WUlde. 
P.  Buberifolium. 
Putranjiva  Roxbnrghii, 

WuU. 
Pygeum  acuminatnxD. 
PyruB  aria,  Ehrh. 
P.  folioloBa,  Wall. 
P.  lanata,  Don. 
P.  varioloBa,  WaJL 
Quercus  Amhentiana. 
Q.  annnlata,  Smith. 
Q.  dilatata,  Lindltp. 
Q.  fenestrata,  Boxh. 
Q.  ilex,  Linn. 
Q.  incana,  Boocb. 
Q.  lamelloBa,  Smith. 
Q.  lanceiefolia. 
Q.  lappacca,  Boxb. 
Q.  paonyphyUa,  Kur2. 
Q.  semecarpifolia. 
Q.  Bpicata,  Smith. 
Kandia  dumetorum,  Lam, 
R.  uliginosa,  D.  C. 
Khizophora  oonjugata, 

Linn. 
R.  macronataj  Lam. 
Reptonia  buxifolia, A.D.C. 
Rhododendron  arboream. 
R.  argenteum,  Hook.  f. 
R.  barbatum,  Wall. 
R.  campannlatum,  Don. 
R.  Falconeri,  H.  /. 
Rhus  cotinuB,  Linn, 
R.  PanjabensiB,  Stewart, 
R.  Bemialata,  Murray, 
Ricinua  communiB,  Linn, 
Rondeletea  tinotoria. 


Saocopetalum  iomentofam 

H.  f.  et  T, 
Salix  daphnoidea,  VUU 
S.  tetra^rma,  Boxh. 
Salvadora  oleoides,  Dene. 
Sandoricum  Indicum. 
Santalam  album. 
SapinduB  acuminatas,  WcM 
S.  detergens,  Boxb. 
S.  emarginatuB,  VaM, 
S.  nibiginoBOB,  BaiU, 
Schima  Wallichii,  Choe»y. 
Schleichera  trijuga. 
Schrebora  Svietenoides. 
SemecarpoB  anaoani  ium ,  L. 
Shorea  laccifera,  Heyne. 
S.  obtuBa,  Wall, 
S.  robuBta. 

S.  tumbuggaia,  Bedd, 
SolenocarpuB  Indica. 
Sonneratia  aoida« 
S.  apetala,  Buch. 
Sopoora  mollU,  Wall. 
Soymida  febrif uga. 
Spondiaii  mangifera,  WUlde 
Sponia  orien talis,  Planch. 
S.  poUtoria,  Planch. 
S.  Wightii. 
Stephegyne  pairifolia, 

ffook. 
Stercnlia  foeiida. 
S.  gnttata. 
S.  villosa,  Boxb, 
Stereospermam  ohelon- 

oidcB,  D.C, 
S.  BuaveolenB. 
S.  xylocarpum,  Sth, 
StryclinoB  nux  vomica. 
S.  potatorum. 
Stylocoryne  Webbera,i2i<rA 
Swietenia  maha^oni. 
TamarinduB  Indica. 
Tamarix  articulata,  Vahl, 
T.  dioica,  Boxb, 
TaxuB  baccata,  Linn. 
Teooma  nndnlata,  O.  Don, 
Tectona  grandis. 
T.  HamiUonii 
T.  temifoUa. 
Terminalia  alata. 
T.  ariuna. 
T.  belerica. 
T.  Benyi 
T.  bialata,  Wall, 
T.  catappa. 
T.  chebula. 
T.  coriacea. 
T.  glabra. 

T.  myriopteron,  Kurz, 
T.  tomentosa. 
T.  violata. 

Tetranthera  grandis,  Wall. 
T.  monopetala. 
ThamnocalamuB  Falconeri, 

T.  BpathifloruB,  Munro, 
Thes^esia  populnea. 
Trewia  nudiflora. 
Turpinia  Nepalensifl,  Wall, 
UlmuB  campestriB. 
U.  integrifolia. 
U.  Wallichiana,  Planch, 
Yaccinium  Leschenaultii, 

W. 
Vateria  Indica. 
Y.  lancerefolia. 
Viburnum  hebanthum,  W, 
Vitex  alata. 
Y.  altiBBima,  Linn, 
Y.  arborea. 
Y.  leucoxylon,  Linn. 
Y.  peduncularis,  Linn, 
Y.  trifolia. 

Wendlandia  exserta,  D.C, 
"Wrightia  antidysenterica. 


Wrightia  oooeinea.  Xylia  dolabnf oniua,  Stf/fk, 

W,  tinctoiia.  ZaUoca  Wiallichiiuw. 

W,  tomentoift,  Bou,  Zi^yphos  jnjuba. 
Xanthophyllum  affine. 

—Drs.  Wight,  Powell,  Stewart,  Mason,   M'CL^ 
Tomlinson ;  Cleghom,  Madras  Ex,  Jur,  Rep, 

TIM-OHORNAM.  Tail  The  red  mark,  toade 
of  flour  and  turmeric  or  of  safflower,  oa  the 
foreheads  of  Hindus. 

TIME.  In  most  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  the 
natural  recurrences  of  night  and  day,  of  the 
moonless  nishts  and  quarters  of  the  moon,  and  of 
the  hot  and  cold  ana  rainy  seasons  of  tiie  year, 
have  been  used  as  measures  of  tune  by  the  Hindus, 
who  divide  the  month  into  two  equal  lunar  poaiioiis, 
according  to  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the 
moon.  The  measure  of  seven  days  for  a  week 
has  only  in  modem  times  become  kno'wu  to  Qx 
Hindus.  They  measured  each  month  by  the 
increasing  and  decreasing  moon  alone,  and  by  the 
quarters.  They  have  now  copied  the  names  of 
the  week  days  from  Muhammadans  and  Euro- 
peans. Even  yet  a  Hindu  dates  his  letter  tiius— 
On  Monday,  the  6th  of  the  bright  fortnight  ii 
Magha.  The  periods  of  time  with  the  Hindus 
regulate  their  religious  rites,  and  the  GhineBe 
worship  heaven  and  earth  on  the  Ist  and  15th  of 
each  month. — Ward,  iii _p.  18;  Dr.  EdJcins. 

TIMKOWSKI,  GEORGE,  author  of  Travels 
of  the  Russian  Mission  through  Mongolia  to  Chiio, 
and  Residence  in  Pekin  in  1820-21,  witb  Notes 
by  J.  von  Klaprotb,  1827. 

TIMOKO.  For  the  hUts  and  sheaihs  of  kriflM 
the  Malay  make  use  of  the  *  timoko '  wood  of 
Java,  of  which  the  black  and  white  variegated 
fragments  are  called  ^pelet.'  There  are  Tarioe 
kinds. 

TIMOR,  lat.  8^  21'  to  10**  23'  S.,  and  long. 
123''  30'  to  127''  15'  E.  It  is  the  largest 
and  most  southerly  of  the  Molucca  lalaodB.  It 
is  formed  of  high  undulatmg  mountains  in  tbe 
interior,  though  near  the  sea  it  is  of  modente 
elevation.  The  Portuguese  settlement  of  Dieh  or 
Uiely  is  in  lat.  8°  34'  S.,  and  long.  125''  ^O*  E., 
and  on  the  north  side  of  the  island. 

Timor  means  the  east,  and  was  probably  im- 
posed  on  this  island  by  the  Malays,  to  whose  ha- 
gufi^e  it  belongs,  because  this  was  the  extreme 
limit  of  their  ordinary  commercial  voyages  to  the 
S.E.  The  two  languages  of  Timor  are  the  Mans- 
toto  and  the  Timori ;  the  first  spoken  at  the  K.E. 
end  of  the  island,  and  the  last  used  by  many  of 
the  tribes  as  a  common  medium  of  intercoarse. 
No  alphabet  has  ever  been  invented  in  Timor. 

Timor  seems  to  form  the  N.E.  end  of  the  great 
range  of  volcanic  islands,  which  extend  N.E.  and 
S.W.  from  Timor  to  Sumatra.  It  haa  only  one 
active  volcano,  Timor  Peak,  near  the  centre  of  the 
island,  which  was  blowii  up  during  an  emptioD 
in  1638,  and  has  since  been  quiescent. 

There  are  Malays  and  Chinese,  but  the  native 
Timorese  preponderate,  and  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Malays,  but  are  closely  allied 
to  the  true  Papuans  of  the  Aru  Islands  and  New 
Guinea.  They  are  of  the  Papuan  type ;  all  kav« 
pronounced  features,  lai|fe,  somewhat  aquilme 
noses,  and  frizzly  hair.  The  women  talk  to  aich 
other  and  to  the  men  with  loud  voices,  and  with 
a  self-assertion  quite  different  from  Malay 
The  mountaineers  of  Timor  are  a  peofde  ot 
type,  have  rather  slender  forms,  bcoihy 
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lair,  and  the  skin  of  a  dusky  brown  colonr.  They 
lave  the  long,  somewhat  aquiUne  nose,  with  the 
>verhanging  apex,  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
he  Papuan,  and  so  absolutely  unknown  among 
"aces  of  Malayan  origin  on  iAxe  coast.  There  has 
>een  an  admixture  of  Malay,  perhaps  of  Hindu  as 
veil  as  of  Portuguese,  and  die  coast  occupants 
lave  wayy  and  frizsded  hair,  a  lower  stature,  with 
ess  prominent  features,  and  the  houses  are  built 
rom  the  ground.  The  houses  of  the  Papuan 
nountaineera  are  raised  on  posts.  The  dead  of 
;he  Papuan  Timorese  are  laid  on  a  stage  6  or  8 
eet  above  the  ground,  sometimes  open,  some- 
imes  covered,  and  are  retained  there  till  money 
or  a  feast  can  be  obtained,  when  they  are  burned. 

The  S.E.  coast  near  Mount  AUas  is  occupied  by 
he  Papuan  race  with  frizzled  hair  in  tufts  on  the 
Lead.  Mr.  Earl  savs  that  some  of  the  people  on 
he  table-land  back  of  Dieli  have  opaque  yellow 
complexions,  with  hair  of  a  reddish  or  dark 
kuburn  colour,  and  that  the  hair  of  others  is 
traight,  fine,  and  of  a  reddish  hue ;  and  that 
lYery  intermediate  variety  of  hue  and  complexion 
>etween  this  and  the  black  or  deep  chocolate 
K>lour  and  the  short  tufted  hair  of  Uie  mountain 
Papuan  is  found  in  Timor,  and  it  is  possible  that 
he  races  are  there  mixing,  as  its  position  is  next 
o  Papua. 

The  '  Ponudi,*  exactly  resembling  the  Taboo  of 
he  Pacific,  is  in  full  operation  here,  and  a  few 
>alm  leaves  stuck  outside  of  a  garden  will  preserve 
t  from  any  thief.  In  the  Malayan  Miscellanies, 
mblished  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Stamford 
baffles  at  Bencoolen  in  1820,  lists  of  two  lan- 
ruages  of  Timor  and  of  the  languages  of  the  two 
mail  isktnds  at  its  western  end,  Rotti  and  Savu, 
kre  given,  amounting  each  to  95  words. 

From  Timor  to  New  Guinea  there  runs  a  long 
shain  of  islets,  forming  as  it  were  a  wall  of 
Murrier  to  the  S.E.  portion  of  the  Arohipelago. 
!n  these  islets  the  inhabitants  speak  manv  lui- 
(uages.  By  far  the  most  ample  and  authentic 
account  of  them  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Q.  W. 
Sari,  who  says  that  in  the  S.£.  parts  of  the  Indian 
SLrchipelago,  where  opportunities  of  social  inter- 
iourse  between  the  various  petty  tribes  are  of 
lire  occurrence,  every  island,  everv  detached 
px>up  of  villages,  has  its  own  peculiar  dbilect, 
vbich  is  often  unintelligible  even  to  the  tribes  in 
ts  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  some  of  the 
arger  islands,  Timor  for  example,  these  tribes  are 
\o  numerous,  and  the  country  occupied  by  many 
>f  them  so  extensive,  tiiat  it  becomes  impossible 
o  form  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  their 
lumber.  Of  one  Iimguage,  the  prevailing  one 
imong  several  languages  of  the  island  of  Kisa, 
>ne  of  the  Sarawati  group  in  the  chain  of  islets 
Iready  mentioned,  Mr.  Earl  furnished  a  vocabulary 
>f  330  words.  The  Kisa  is  an  unwritten  tongue, 
>ut  its  vowels  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Malay 
md  Javanese. — Earlf  p.  180;  Bikmore,  p.  127. 

TIMOR  LAUT,  or  the  Tenimber  Islands,  form 
k  group  which  consists  of  the  large  island  of 
rimor  Laut,  the  islands  of  Larat  and  Virdati,  and 
;he  numerous  small  low  lands  fronting  its  northern 
dde.  Timor  Laut  means  Timor  of  the  Sea,  or 
h»  Eastern  Timor.  It  is  about  70  miles  Ions  by 
16  miles  broad,  lying  between  lat.  7°  and  8  S., 
md  long.  182''  and  13S°  £.  The  Tenimber  group 
s  divided  by  Strait  Egeron  into  a  northern  and 
K)uthem  portion*    The  other  larger  islands  are 
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Seloe  and  Seixah  on  the  west ;  Larat,  Virdati,  and 
Make  on  the  N.E.  and  N. 

TIMUNI.  The  Char  Aimak  or  four  tribes  are 
the  Timuni,  Teimeni,  Firoz  Kohi,  and  Jamshidi, 
all  of  them  of  Iranian  origin,  and  all  speaking 
Persian.  The  Timuni  dweU  at  Gorian  and  Euli, 
are  seen  on  the  western  boundary  of  Herat,  and 
in  the  villages  and  towns  situated  east  of  Iran, 
from  Tarbat  Shaikh  Jam  as  far  as  Khaf .  About 
a  thousand  of  their  families  dwell  near  Herat. 
The  Teimeni  dwell  in  the  Jolgha-i-Herat,  from 
Eerrukh  to  Sabzwar,  the  few  who  have  extended 
to  Farrah  being  styled  Parsivan  by  the  Afghans. 
Each  member  of  the  Char  Ainiak  knows  no 
greater  enemy  than  the  Afghan,  and  all  attempts 
to  form  Af^ban  colonies  amongst  them  have 
failed.    The  Teimeni  are  of  a  wild  nature. 

TIMUR,  also  known  as  Timurlang  or  Timur  the 
Lame,  changed  in  Europe  to  Tamerlane.  He  was 
of  one  of  those  races  of  High  Asia  to  whom  in 
Europe  the  general  name  of  Turk  has  been  given. 
One  writer  describes  him  as  an  Uzbak  Tartar; 
Latham  describes  him  as  a  Turk,  and  says,  what- 
ever the  Mongols  were  elsewhere,  the  Moghuls  of 
India  were  Chaghtai  Turk.  They  affected  a 
Mongol  lineage,  just  as  Timur  professed  a  descent 
from  Ghengiz ;  whilst  the  Chagntai  tribe  to  which 
he  belonged  took  its  name  from  Ghengiz's  hunts- 
man Zagatai,  and  he  believes  that  Ghengiz  him- 
self connected  his  line  with  the  Manchu.  At  any 
rate,  his  Mongol  son  bore  the  name  of  a  Manchu 
predecessor.  Again,  he  professed  descent  from  a 
virgin.  So  did  Apaoki  and  Kitan,  both  Manchus, 
before  him.  Also,  the  most  famous  of  his  ances- 
tors was  said  to  be  Karadiar  Nevian  or  Teragay 
Nevian,  the  minister  of  Zagatai  or  Ghaghtai,  and 
the  first  convert  to  Islamism  amongst  the  wild 
conquerors.  In  his  memoirs,  written  by  himself, 
Timur  Bays,  'My  father  told  me  that  we  were 
descendants  from  Abu-ul-Atrak  ^ther  of  the 
Turks),  the  son  of  Japhet^  His  father  is 
described  as  a  chief  who  commanded  lO^OOO 
horse.  The  country  between  the  rivers  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes,  known  to  the  Arabs  as  Mawur-u-Nahar, 
had  fallen  to  the  share  of  Zagatai  on  the  death  of 
his  father  Ghengiz  Khan  in  1227,  and  the  land 
had  been  ruled  by  his  descendants  for  more  than 
a  century,  and  Tunur's  grandfather  was  chief  of 
the  Berlas  tribe.  They  claimed  a  remote  descent 
from  the  same  stock  as  Ghengiz  Khan. 

Turghai  (Thrush)  was  the  name  of  Timnr's 
father.  Timur  was  bom  at  Sabzwar,  also  called 
Shahr-i-Sabz,  a  suburb  of  Kesh,  on  Tuesday  the 
5th  of  Shaban  a.h.  736  (a.d.  1333).  Tunur  is  a 
Turki  word  meaning  4t  shall  shake.'  Each  sac- 
ceedii^  sultan  of  Mawur-n-Nahar  had  become 
more  degenerate  and  more  contemptible  than  his 
predecessor,  under  the  insolent  independence  of 
powerful  vassals.  But  Timur  succeeded  in  attain- 
mg  supreme  power.  At  the  age  of  34  he  ascended 
the  throne  of  Samarcand,  and  before  he  died  he 
made  himself  master  of  Gentral  Asia. 

He  overran  Persia  in  1386-87,  and  Kipchak 
several  times  between  1387  and  1389,  in  the  latter 
year  reaching  as  far  as  Moscow.  He  took  Bagh- 
dad in  1395,  invaded  India  in  1398,  invaded 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria  in  1400-1,  and  defeated 
and  captured  the  emperor  Bajazet  at  the  battle  of 
Anffora,  20th  July  1404. 

He  turned  his  arms,  without  the  pretext  of  a 
quarrel,  on  the  distracted  empire  of  HindustMi. 
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Wo  hfts  recorded  hie  exploits  in  his  work  Moghul  aniiy  gained  adniittanoe,  and  wkn  tki 
entitled  Political  and  Military  Institutions,  troops  wore  wearied  with  slaaghter,  and  wf^vfji 
which  was  translated  into  Persian  by  Abu  Talib,  I  was  left  to  plunder,  he  gave  orders  for  the  prose- 
and  from  the  Persian  into  English  by  Major  Davy.  1  cution  of  his  march.  On  the  day  (rf  hia  dqirtiB^ 
*  I  ordered/  he  relates,  *  1000  swift-footed  camels,  (a.d.  81st  December  1398)  he  offered  up  to  f 
1000  swift-footed  horses,  and  1000  chosen  in-  Divine  Majesty  the  sincere  and  hamhle  tribute 
flint  ry,  to  march  and  bring  me  information  grateful  praise  in  the  marble  mosque  which  ^ 
respecting  tlie  princes  of  India.  I  learned  that  '  been  erected  by  the  emperor  Firoz  on  the  ' 
Tonktimiish  Khan  had  been  defeated  by  Anroos  !  of  the  Jumna.  The  booty  carried  off  from 
Khan,  and  sought  assistance  from  me.  Received  .  is  said  to  have  been  very  great,  and  the  men 
information  that  the  princes  of  India  were  at  women  of  all  ranks  whom  he  carried  into  da* 
variance  with  each  other ;  that  Mahmud  in  Dehli,  formed  a  number  so  large  as  to  overstock 
Mulloo  in  Lahore,  and  Sanring  in  Multan  were  ^  sUve-market  at  Samarcand,  and  they  were  sold 
iiostilely  disposed  towards  each  other.  The  con-  ,  two  rupees  the  head ;  among  them  were  masT 
quest  appeared  to  me  to  be  easy,  though  my  the  wives  and  children  of  a  proud  aristocracy, 
soldiers  thought  it  was  dangerous.  Resolved  to 
undertake  it,  and  to  make  myself  master  of  the 
Indian  empire,  did  so.    Received  then  the  news 

that  the  emperor  in  Rome  had  invaded  my  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  mosque  at  Samaromd 
western  provinces,  and  that  the  people  of  (Georgia  j  He  then  marched  to  Meerut,  where  there  li 
had  conquered  some  of  my  fortresses  in  that  j  a  general  massacre ;  and  afterwards  crossed  d^ 
country.  Then  I  thought,  if  I  pursue  my  con-  j  Ganges  and  proceeded  up  its  banks  to  Hardi^; 
quests  in  India,  Eran  may  revolt;  therefore  I  where  that  river  leaves  the  mountains.  Senii 
,       .    Ti._j._. J U.J    affairs  took  place  with  Hindus  on  the  skirts  of  ik 

hills,  in  which  Timur,  though  now  65  yciR  I 
age,  exposed  his  person  like  a  private  soldier,  m 
underwent  great  fatigue.  He  marched  along  tb 
foot  of  the  mountains  to  Jammu,  then  tand 
southwards,  fell  into  the  route  by  which  he  frt 
advanced,  and  (a.d.  10th  March  1399,  A.H.  ^ 


soldiers  are  said  to  have  had  150  alares, 
soldiers'  boys  had  20  slaves  to  their  own  share ; 
Timur  secured  for  himself  the  stone-masons  if 


regulated  my  kingdom  in  Hindustan,  and  marched 
from  that  country  against  the  Roman  emperor, 
whose  provinces  I  conquered.' 

Early  in  the  spring  of  A.D.  1898  (a.h.  800),  his 
grandson  Pir  Mubaronmd,  who  had  been  employed 
j  n  reducing  the  Afghans  in  the  Sulaiman  mountains, 
crossed  the  Indus  on  a  line  with  Uch,  and  soon 


quitted  India,  leaving  anarchy,  famine,  and  par 
lence  behind  him.  For  two  months  Debli  renoiii 
without  a  government,  and  almost  without  uM 
ants ;  and  for  86  years  there  was  no  kiogdml 
India,  either  in  name  or  reality. 

In  his  route  from  Kabul  towards  HiodBsia 
according  to  Sharif-ud-Din,  he  went  by  vtv  i 
Irjal,  Shenuzan,  Nugbz,  Banou  (or  fiannQW 
thence  to  the  Indus,  at  the  very  place  vto 
Jalal-ud-Din,  king  of  Kharazm,  fought  with  Chews 
Khan,  and  so  heroically  swam  the  river  aftef  b 
defeat,  in   1221.      Timur  crossed  an  exteDP* 
desert  in  his  way  to  Bhatnair,  but  on  his  Rtoi 
from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  he  proceeded  b 
the  north-west,  along  the  foot  of  the  Bv& 
mountains,  by  Meliapur,  Jullundhnr,  and  Janoo^ 
to  the  Indus,  which  he  crossed  at  the  same  ^ 
as  before,  and  in  the  same  manner ;  and  retoW 
to  Sanuircand  by  way  of  Bannn  or  Banou,  Ko^ 
or  Nagaz,  Kabul,  Bacalan,  and  Termed.    Ob  ^ 


after  laid  siege  to  Multan,  which  occupied  him  for 
upwards  of  six  months. 

While  Pir  Muhammad  was  thus  occupied, 
Timur,  who  had  proceeded  against  the  8iah  Posh 
Kafirs,  had  passed  the  Hindu  Kush  by  the  usual 
route  to  Kabul,  left  that  city  in  August,  and 
marched  by  Hariab  and  Bannu  to  Dinkot  on  the 
Indus.  He  crossed  that  river  by  a  bridge  of  rafts 
and  reeds,  and  marched  to  the  Hydaspes  (Jhelum), 
and  down  its  banks  to  Tulamba,  reducing  the 
country  as  he  passed.  He  levied  a  heavy  con- 
tribution on  l^uhunba,  which  was  afterwards 
sacked,  and  the  inhabitants  were  massacred  by  the 
troops, — it  is  said  without  his  orders.  On  the 
approach  of  Timur,  his  grandson  set  out  to  meet 
him,  and  left  a  garrison  in  Multan ;  they  joined 
near  the  Gara  or  Sutlej,  25th  October  1898. 

Timur  thence  proceeded  with  a  light  detach- 
ment  to  Adjudin,  where  he  met  with  no  sort  of 
resistance,  and  spared  the  town  as  it  had  the  tomb 

of  a  famous  Muhammadan  saint.  Ho  then  marched  return  to  Samarcand,  his  first  piece  of  justice  «* 
to  Bhatner  and  (9th  Nov.  1898)  massacred  the  inflicted  upon  Dina,  ^the  greatest  officer  in  aStk 
country  people  who  had  taken  i-efuge  under  its  land  of  Samarcand.'  Timur  had  left  him  intbt 
walls.  The  place  afterwards  surrendered  on  city  as  his  magistrate  when  he  departed,  for  0 
terms,  but  the  town  was  nevertheless  burned,  and  years  and  eleven  months,  during  which  limetli 
all  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  He  then  man  had  neglected  his  duties ;  so  Timur  orders 
marched  to  Samiina,  where  he  joined  his  main    *'         '     "  '        '         "         -••••- 

body,  having  slaughtered  the  inhabitants  of  every 
place  he  passed.  From  Samana  the  towns  were 
deserted,  consequently  there  were  no  more  general 
massacres.  Many  prisoners,  however,  were  taken, 
and  on  reaching  Dehli,  Timur  put  to  death  all  of 
them  above  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  the  number,  it  is 
sairl,  of  100,000.  Muliammad  TaghaJaq  fled  to 
Gujerat.  Dehli  surrendered  under  a  solemn  pro- 
mise of  protection,  and  on  the  17th  December 
1898  Tinmr  was  publicly  proclaimed  emperor  of 
India.  But  plunder  and  violence  brought  on 
resistance,  which  led  to  a  general  massacre ;  some 

streets  were  rendered    impassable  by  heaps  of    ^ . 

dead,  and   the   gates  being   forced,   tlie  whole  '•  and  because  he  could  not  produce  t^eoi  all  M 
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him  to  be  hanged,  and  confiscated  all  his  goon 
The  justice  inflicted  upon  this  great  roan  c»x» 
terror  amongst  the  people,  and  the  same  ponisb 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  inflicted  u|X>n  soothe 
man  who  had  interceded  for  this  magistiate.  [ 
councillor  named  Burado  Mirm  asked  for  bi 
pardon  if  he  paid  a  sum  of  400,000  besanU  < 
silver,  each  bezant  being  eoual  to  a  silver  re* 
Timur  approved  of  this,  and  when  the  mao  bs 
given  all  he  had,  he  was  tormented  to  give  mon 
and  as  he  had  no  more,  he  was  hung  apbyth 
feet  until  he  was  dead.  Another  piece  of  ju^ 
was  inflicted  upon  a  great  man,  who  1^*"^ 
left  in  charge  of  3000  hotaa  when  Timur  depffw 
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TUB  banged,  althoagh  he  pleaded  that  he  would  •  at  Dehli  was  exiled  to  Rangoon  in  Burma,  where 

►reduce  not  only  3000,  but  6000  horses,  if  he    '     '*   '  '    -'"'^     '"^     '  '     .      .  «.  , 

f  oiUd  give  him  time.    He  also  ordered  justice  to 

te  executed  upon  certain  traders  who  had  sold 

neat  for  more  than  it  was  worth,  and  upon  shoe- 

nakers ;  and  other  traders  were  fined  for  selling 

lieir  goods  at  a  high  price.     The  custom  was, 

ihat  wlien  a  great  man  was  put  to  death,  he  was 

mnged,  but  the  meaner  sort  were  beheaded.     On 

;he  8th  of  January  1405,  to  invade  China,  he 

narched  out  of  Samarcand,  in  a  heavy  fall  of 

mow,  and,  crossing  the  Jaxartes  upon  the  ice,  he 

sncamped  at  a  plwce  called  Otrar.     In  February 

be  was  attacked  by  fever  and  ague,  and  he  died 

Dn  the  17th  of  that  month,  in  the  year  1405, 

i^d  sixty-nine,    leaving  36  male  descendants. 

rimur*B    body  was    embalmed  with    musk  and 

rose-water,  wrapped  in  linen,  laid  in  an  ebonv 

coffin,  and  sent  to  Samarcand,  where  it  was  buried. 

Mirkhond  mentions  that  he  was  subject  to  very 

severe  attacks  of  illness,  which  not  unfrequently 

succeeded  to  any  change  from  violent  motion  in 

the  iieid  to  perfect  domestic  repose. 

Timur's  autobiography  was  written  in  the 
Ghagbtai  Turki  language.  It  is  known  as  the  Mal- 
fuzat-i-Timuri  or  Timik-i-Timuri,  the  Institutes 
of  Timur.     It  was  transhited  into  Persian  by  Abu 


he  died  in  18G2.  The  descendants. of  Timur,  and 
particularly  Baberj  Akbar,  and  Jahangir,  brought 
many  of  the  trees  of  their  native  countries  into 
India.  Baber,  whenever  he  found  leisure  in  the 
midst  of  liis  active  life,  diversified  with  multi- 
tudinous vicissitudes,  formed  a  garden.  Akbar 
followed  up  the  plans  of  Baber,  and  introduced 
the  gardeners  of  Persia  and  Tartary,  who  suc- 
ceeded with  many  of  their  fruits,  as  peaches, 
almonds  (both  indigenous  to  Rajputana),  pistachios, 
etc.  The  princes  oi  the  house  of  Timur,  though 
despots  by  birth  and  education,  present  a  more 
remarkable  succession  of  great  characters,  histor- 
ians, statesmen,  and  warriors,  than  any  contem- 
poraneous dynasty  in  any  region  of  the  world. 

Of  all  the  countries  over  which  members  of 
this  Timur  family  once  ruled,  India  alone  has 
made  any  advance  in  material  prosperity  since  the 
days  of  their  power.  Samarcand,  the  capital  of 
Timur,  became  a  heap  of  ruins,  until  restored 
by  Russia  in  the  19th  century.  Andecan,  the 
beloved  home  of  Baber,  is  in  the  possession  of 
Uzbak  savages.  The  once  rich  and  opulent  Herat, 
the  abode  of  learning,  the  brilliant  capital  of  Shah 
Rukh  and  Unsain  Mina,  the  native  land  of  poets 
and  historians,  is  now  a  ruinous  Afghan  fortress. 


Talib  Uusaini,  and    dedicated   to    the  emperor  j  Sbiraz,  made  immortal  by  the  songs  of  Sadi  and 


Shah  Jahau,  and  was  translated  by  Major  Stewart. 
Thirty  years  after  Timur^s  death,  Sharif-ud-Din 
Yazdi  wrote  his  Zafar  Namah,  and  quoted  from 
the  diary  of  Timur's  court.  Timur,  in  his  auto- 
biography, relates  his  own  intrigues,  and  takes 
credit  for  goodness  and  sincerity,  with  a  mixture 
of  cant  and  hypocrisy,  with  real  superstition  and 
devotion.  He  was  essentially  a  wily  politician, 
-with  courage,  prudence,  and  address.  Chengiz 
Khan  was  the  more  violent,  Timur  the  more  per- 
fidious. Malcolm,  History  of  Persia,  says,  *  Though 
one  of  the  greatest  of  warriors,  he  was  one  of 
the  worst  of  monarchs.  He  was  able,  brave,  and 
generous,  but  ambitious,  cruel,  and  oppressive.' 

The  furious  blood-shedding  that  characterized 
his  wars  created  a  horror  amongst  all  his  Asiatic 
contemporaries.  His  Arab  biographer,  Ahmad 
bin  Arab  Shah,  pictures  him  while  crossing  the 
icv  plains  of  High  Asia  as  met  by  the  Spirit  of 
Winter,  which  exclaimed,  'Hold  in  thy  rapid 
course,  thou  savage  tyrant.' 

He  died  at  Otrar.    Feeling  his  strength  giving    ^ 

-way    rapidly,    he    mode  signs    for  the    Mullah    khai~ma  phyu,  . 
Haibat  Allah  to  perform  the  rites  of  the  dying    Tang-seih, 
and  read  the  Koran  over  his  bed,  and  he  ex-    ^'^ 
yired  in  the  early  evening  of  the  7th  Sbaban,  a.h. 
»07  (a.d.  17th  February  1406).     His  body  was 
brought  to  Samarcand,  and  placed  alongside  of 
that  of  his  spiritual  teacher,  Syud  Barke,  who 
iirst  had  proclaimed  Timur's  career.    His  descend- 
ants afterwards  ruled  in  India  from  a.d.  1526  to 
1857.     His  native  language  was  the    Ghaghtai 
Turki,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  from  the 
Alagh-Tagh  mountains  to  the  Hindu  Kush,  and 


Hafiz,  where  Ali  of  Yezd  wrote  the  life  of  Timur, 
is  an  impoverished  provincial  town  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Eajar  kings  of  Persia.  Liahore  and  Dehli 
are  noted  for  their  gold-woven  fabrics,  and  light 
silk  muslin  fabrics  interwoven  with  gold  threads, 
as  well  as  for  all  kiuds  of  work  in  tinsel  or  kala- 
batun. — ElphinstotitB  India;  ELUoVa  India;  Fer- 
Tier's  Caravan  Journeys ;  Yule's  Cathay ;  UennelVs 
Memoir;  Markham^s. Embassy ;  Rajasthan;  Vam- 
hery's  Bokhara,  p.  163  ;  MalcoMs  Persia, 

tiMURI.  A  tribe  of  the  Aimak  dwelling  at 
Gorian  and  Kuh'sun  on  the  western  boundary  of 
Herat,  and  in  the  villages  and  towns  situated  east 
of  Iran,  from  Tarbat  Siaikh  Jam  as  far  as  Khaf. 
About  1000  of  their  families  dwell  near  Herat 

TIMUR  SHAH,  second  son  of  Ahmad  Shah, 
succeeded  his  father  as  Amir  of  Kabul  in 
A.D.  1773,  and  died  in  1793.  He  left  36  children, 
of  whom  23  were  sons. 


Banda  giagnata,  .  It. 
Stannum, ....  Lat. 
Timah,  T.  putoh,  Malat. 
T.  lari,  Kalanf,  „ 

Falagh,  .  .  .  Maleal. 
Urzis, PxRS. 


TIN. 

Kas-din,  Ressas,      .  Arab. 
Abruz, „ 

Brail. 

Chin. 

Etain Fa. 

Bleck,  Weisablech,     QsR. 

Zinn, „ 

Bedel, Heb. 

Kallni,  Rani^a,   .    .  Hind. 
l^atnei,     ....      ,, 
Latta, It. 

Tin  is  one  of  those  metals  which  were  earliest 
known.  Though  it  occurs  in  comparatively  few 
countries,  and  though  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
native  state,  the  acquaintance  of  the  ancients  with 


Shest,  Blacba, 
Trapu,  .  . 
Hoja  de  lata, 
Tagaram, 


Ku8. 

Sansk. 

8p. 

.    Tam. 


from  the  Caspian  to  the  Gobi  desert.  On  the  |  this  metal  is  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances 
death  of  Timur,  his  vast  empire  soon  fell  to  pieces :  that  the  ore  is  found  frequently  near  the  surface, 
yet  the  greatest  and  best  pnnces  that  ever  reigneo 


yet  the  greatest  and  best  princes  tbat  ever  reign< 
in  Muhammadan  countries,  were  the  descendants 
of  Timur.  They  ruled  in  India  until  the  year 
1857,  though  only  nominally  from  the  first  years 


and  is  easily  reduced  by  charcoal  and  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat  to  the  state  of  metal.  Tin  is  found 
in  England,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Chili, 
Ikfexico,  Billiton,   Banca,  and  the  Peninsula  of 


of  the  19th  century.  In  1857,  by  joining  in  a  Malacca.  Malacca  furnishes  the  purest  tin,  and 
rebellion  against  the  British,  they  made  a  final  Cornwall  the  lar^t  quantity.  India  imports 
effort  to  regain  supremacy,  and  the  IfUBt  emperor  <  it   chiefly  from   the   Straits   Settlements  to  a 
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TIN. 


TIK. 


the  waahingB  at  Blinjoe  average  (me  tn  fet 
annum.  The  island  of  Billiton,  aa  a  tm-mimag 
district,  only  dates  from  1850,  the  yidd  for  tk 
first  ten  years  bcdng  only  180  tona.  Sinee  Ukea, 
however,  it  has  risen  so  rapidly  that  betweea 


varying  extent  up  to  48,872    cwt.,   valued  at 
Bs.  22,18,828. 

Tin  occurs  in  two  states  of  combination,  the 
peroxide  and  the  rare  double  sulphuret  of  tin  and 
copper ;  but  it  is  from  the  former  that  the  metal 

is  almost  entkely  obtained.  The  peroxide  is  found  1870-76  over  8600  tons  were  ndaed  peraimimL 
— (1)  In  veins,  where  it  is  intimately  mixed  with  The  population  of  Billiton  has  inoeaaed  bm 
several  other  metals,  as  arsenic,  copper,  zinc,  and  ;  1400  in  1860  to  28,000  in  1876 ;  of  theBe  a  good 
tungsten, — ^this  is  common  tin-stone ;  and  (2)  in  |  number  consisted  of  Chinese  minen.  Thai 
loose  rounded  masses,  grains,  or  sand  in  alluvial  |  were  only  400  of  these  in  1860,  and  4300  a 
soil,  in  which  state  it  is  called  stream-tin.  The 
former,  when  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  yields 
block-tin ;  while  the  latter  yields  grain-tin,  which 
is  the  purer  of  the  two,  and  it  is  brought  into 
commerce  in  these  two  forms.  Wood-tin  is  in 
reniform  and  botryoidal  masses,  or  in  wedge- 
shaped  pieces,  which  have  arisen  from  their  partial 
destruction ;  the  surfaces  are  generally  water- 
worn.  Stream-tin  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
destruction  of  tin  veins  or  lodes,  the  lighter  por- 
tions of  stony  matter  having  been  carried  away 
by  the  water,  which  has  rounded  the  fragments 
of  the  ore.  Tin  was  used  by  the  Egyptians.  The 
Oreeks  and  Ronoans  obtained  it  through  the 
Phoenicians  from  England.  Tin  with  the  £gyptians 
formed  an  ingredient  in  some  of  their  metallic 
compounds  for  hardening  copper,  and  thev  used 
the  alloy  for  forming  swords  and  spcar-heads.   Its 


1878. 

The  Malayan  tin  district  or  tin  fidd  is  beyond 
all  comparison  the  most  extensive  and  tk 
richest  in  the  world,  for  it  stretches  from  Tifoy 
in  the  14th  degree  of  N.  latitude  to  Billiton  in  tk 
8d  deffree  S.  latitude,  that  is,  over  17  degrea  d 
latitude  and  10  of  longitude.  The  richeet  locikf 
in  the  province  of  Tavoy  is  nearly  oppoiite  tk 
city  of  Tavoy  on  the  eastern  code  of  the  mooolini 
Mr.  Ralph  Fitch,  who  travelled  in  this  part  of  (k 
world  in  about  the  year  1586  or  1587,  says-'I 
went  from  Pegu  to  Malacca,  pasaing  maoy  of  tk 
seaports  of  Pegu,  as  Martaban,  the  idand  of  Titot, 
whence  all  India  is  supplied  with  tin,  Tenafim 
the  isUnd  of  Junk-Ceylon,  and  many  othen.' 

Tin  ore  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  is  s^eara-dR, 
and  the  nearer  the  mountains  is  the  moie  abond* 
ant.    The  ore  is  imbedded  in  clay  at  from  6  to  j( 


use  has  long  been  familiar  to  tne  Hindus  for  ■  feet  below  the  surface,  and  is  mined  by  Qaaat 


tinning  copper,  and  for  various  compounds  with 
copper  ana  tin,  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
hardness,  and  for  the  fine  sounds  which  they  emit 
on  being  struck.  Dr.  Wight  found  that  an  alloy 
of  10  of  copper  to  2|  of  tin  was  the  best  mixture 
which  a  native  made  in  his  presence.  Ancient 
British  spear-heads  are  found  to  consist  of  1  of 
tin  to  10  of  copper,  and  an  ancient  knife,  of  1  of 
tin  to  7i  of  copper.  Mr.  Aikin  found  that  8  of 
copper  to  1  of  tm  formed  the  hardest  alloy. 

Tne  European  alloys  of  tin  are  as  under : — 1  oz. 
of  tin  to  1  lb.  copper,  a  soft  gun  metal;  H  oz., 
harder,  fit  for  wheels  to  be  cut  with  teeth ;  1^ 
to  2  oz.,  brass  ordnance ;  2  oz.,  hard  bearings  for 
machinery ;  2^  oz.,  very  hard  bearings  for  machin- 
ery ;  3  oz. ,  soft  musical  bells ;  8i  oz.,  Chinese  gongs 
and  cymbals ;  4  oz.,  house  bells ;  4^  oz.,  large  bells ; 
5  oz.,  largest  bells ;  7  j  to  8|  oz.,  speculum  metal 
The  tin  idloy  is  scarcely  malleable  at  2  ounces ;  it 
soon  becomes  very  hiurd,  brittle,  and  sonorous. 
Smiths  of  India  render  the  mixed  metal  malleable 
with  greater  proportions  of  tin ;  so  do  the  Chinese 
for  their  gongs  and  cymbals,  by  gently  striking  it 
while  hot  at  repeated  heatings.  Borne  years  ago 
bronze  sheathing  for  ships  was  prepared  on  the 
same  principle.  Tcling  people  call  such  malleable 
bell  metal  Akkansu.  It  is  formed  into  vessels  for  • 
containing  acid  food,  buttermilk,  etc. 

The  island  of  Banca,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  mainland  of  Malacca,  is  of  granite,  graduating 
into  syenite,  and  flanked  by  silurian  slates  and 
quartzites.  The  ore  was  worked  to  a  considerable 
extent  during  the  18th  century  by  the  sultans  of 
Palembang,  the  yield  having  reached  4000  tons 
per  annum.  This  production  afterwards  fell  off 
very  much,  and  wnen  the  Dutch  obtained  the 
islaud  in  1821,  it  did  not  amount  to  half  that 
quantity,  although  it  now  surpasses  it,  viz. : — 
1820-29, 1500  tons;  1830-89, 2700  tons;  1840-49, 
4100tons;  1850-59, 5200  tons;  1860-69, 4700  tons; 
1870-77,  4400  tons.  The  average  annual  amount 
of  tin  per  mine  does  not  exceed  half  a  ton,  though 


In  the  seven  yean  prior  to  1874,  the  value  of  tk 
tin  exported  was  upwards  of  1^  million  atdBl. 
the  produce  of  thirty  mines.  The  ground  baif 
marked  out  and  cleared  of  v^^etation,  a  aqomff 
oblong  pit  is  sunk,  varying  in  depth  from  40  to 
80  feet,  through  an  alluvial  deposit,  and  the  or 
extracted  by  a  series  of  stream  worio.  Tk 
stanniferous  deposits  occur  in  the  foim  of  wfflhj 
beds,  in  which  the  binoxide  of  tin  is  taosm 
with  coarse  sand  and  decomposed  quartz,  vkk^ 
are  removed  in  baskets,  arranged  in  heapBontk 
surface,  and  exposed  to  sun  and  rain  foraiaoitb 
or  two.  The  washing  is  conducted  in  woo^ 
jutters,  through  which  a  stream  of  water  is  mt 
to  flow,  the  dirty  ore  or  'work '  thrown  into  cw« 
wicker-ba^ets  immersed  in  water  in  the  voodai 
trough  and  shaken  about ;  the  metallic  ore » 
finer  particles  of  sand  and  decomposed  qnfi 
are  washed  through  tiie  crevices  <rf  tbe  biiU 
into  the  wooden  trough,  through  which  the  flticiB 
of  water  flows,  and  is  t^ere  kept  in  coartaj 
motion  by  several  coolies  with  spades,  by  vba 
means  all  the  dirt  and  lighter  particles  of  ■>" 
are  carried  off  by  the  stream,  and  the  hearf  oR 
collected  in  the  heap  when  the  flow  of  w»*er » 
stopped,  and  the  metallic  ore  conveyed  to  tk 
smelting  shed.  A  funnel-shaped  1>^^'''°"|*^ 
used,  6  feet  high  and  4  feet  diameter  at  tbe  movtk 
The  sides  of  the  trunk  and  funnel-hole  are  shaped 
and  backed  with  clay.  The  fused  matters  e«ij« 
from  the  cavity  and  flow  continually  into  tf 
exterior  reservoir  hollowed  out  for  that  pfu^ 
from  which  the  liquid  metal  is  ladled  out  njj 
moulds,  shaped  in  moist  sand.  The  tntnk  isnuj 
with  charcoal  made  from  the  gomnos  tree,  »"* 
combustion  is  accelerated  by  a  cylindrical  Wow 
machine,  worked  by  eight  men,  of  vhicb  W 
notzle  is  introduced  by  an  aperture.  ^***VJ 
whole  mass  is  brought  to  a  red-heat,  tka  tf>* 
ore  is  sprinkled  on  the  top  of  the  borainff  cnl'^ 
and  kept  constantly  fed  W  succewiTe  Auf^  J 
charcoal  and  mineral.    Eaoh  .charge  com^  ^ 
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I'INCAL. 


TINNEVELLY. 


0  pikuls  of  washed  ore,  contaaDing  from  45  to 
Oper  cent,  of  tin. 

^th  cold  and  tia  exist  in  and  abont  Mount 
phir.  The  depth  of  the  gold  mines  is  from  70  to 
JO  feet,  and  the  process  of  pounding  the  rock  and 
ashing  the  gold  dust  is  simple  and  rude.  The 
n  is  worked  in  the  lowlands  at  the  depth  of  a 
)w  feet,  and  some  of  the  ores  are  so  nch  that 
ley  contain  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 
he  whole  Malay  Peninsula,  from  Mergui,  Perak, 
ad  Queda  (Kedah)  on  the  north,  to  the  islands 

1  Garimon  and  Banca,  which  were  once  probably 
mnected  with  the  mainland,  in  the  south,  is 
oe  rich  deposit  of  tin,  the  same  as  that  of  Gom- 
"aU.  It  IB  the  ordinary  tin-stone  or  binoxide 
f  tin.  It  occurs  in  veins,  and  also  in  rounded 
laases  or  grains.  It  is  often  beautifully  crystal- 
Bed,  interspersed  with  decomposing  granite,  and 
I  generally  free  from  sulphur  and  arsenic.  At 
le  two  extremities  of  the  peninsular  zone  of 
legation,  Junk-Ceylon  and  Banca,  tin-sand  is 
iffttsed  in  such  quantity  that  its  collection  has 
ever  had  any  other  limit  than  the  number  of 
BTBons  employed  in  it.  In  Junk-Ceylon  and 
'hunga,  about  18,000  pikuls  are  annually  dug  out 
i  the  soil.  But  in  Banca,  without  any  improve- 
lent  on  the  usual  Chinese  modes  of  excavating, 
rashing,  and  smelting,  the  production  increasMi 
ram  25,000  pikuls  in  1812,  when  it  was  a  British 
QBsession,  to  60,000  pikuls. 

The  tin  ore  in  the  island  of  Banca  is  cast  into 
igots,  weighing  from  20  to  60  lbs. ;  the  purity 
f  these  bfl^  is  superior  to  those  from  the  mines 
i  Malacca.  All  that  is  of  a  superior  quality 
^hich  is  brought  to  China  in  bars  is  called  Banca 
n,  while  the  inferior  is  known  as  Straits  tin. 
he  former  sells  for  about  £17,  and  the  latter  for 
14  or  £15  a  nikul. 

The  tin  of  Siam  is  worked  in  the  provinces  of 
[a-lang,  Xai-ja,  Xamphon,  Rapri,  and  Eak- 
Affek. 

Tin  nunes  of  Larut,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
Llians,  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  are  about  100, 
ireraging  60  or  70  feet  in  depth,  and  700  feet  in 
irenmferenoe.  There  were  in  1867,  12,000 
binese  at  work,  earning  five  to  fax  dollars 
lonthly.  In  then:  superstition,  no  one  is  allowed 
>  go  near  the  water-wheel  with  his  shoes  on,  or 
dth  an  open  umbrella.  The  mines  at  Cassang 
ear  Malacca,  north  of  Ayer  Panas,  cover  a  space 
t  five  or  six  miles.  Since  the  Chinese  began  to 
'ork  them  in  1844,  their  produce  increased  from 
46  pikuls  to  12,000  pikols  in  1852. 

The  Malay  and  Javanese  term  for  tin,  timah, 

a  word  used  in  the  Archipelago  as  a  generic 
srm  for  both  tin  and  leaa,  the  epithet  white 
r  flowery  (puteh  and  sari)  being  given  to  tin 
self,  and  that  of  black  (itam)  to  lead,  a  metal 
'ith  which,  being  entirely  a  foreign  product, 
le  Malayan  nations  are  but  little  aomiainted. — 
lorsfield  on  the  2Hn  of  Banca;  J.  of  Ind,  Arch., 
B48  ;  Winter^s  Burma ;  Morrison^s  Compendious 
description;  M^CuUocKs  Com,  Diet.;  Mason^s 
^enasserim;  Royle,  Prod.  Res,  of  India;  Craw- 
%rd*s  Dictionary ;  Mr.  Rohde,  MSS. 

TINOAL,  borax,  Sod«  biboras,  from  the  San- 
crit  Tinkana. 

TIND.  Hind,  of  Panjab.  Wide-mouthed, 
>itnd-bottomed  earthen  jars  with  which  the 
ennaa  well-wheel  is  moved. 

TINDAL,  in  India,  a  petty  officer  of  native 


seamen,  also  the  non-oommissioned  officer  over 
gun  and  store  lascars. 

TINDU.  Hind.  Ebony  of  Diospyros  melan- 
oxylon,  Roxb,,  also  of  D.  tomentosa.  Tindu-kaki, 
Tel.,  D.  tomentosa?  Tinduki,  also  Tumiki,  Tel., 
D.  embryopteris,  Pers.,  probably  Tindu-kaki  and 
Tindula,  should  be  applied  to  different  trees,  as 
D.  tomentosa,  D.  melanoxylon. 

TINFOIL,  Beggud,  Hind.,  is  tin  rolled  into 
thin  sheets,  and  employed  with  the  addition  of 
mercury  to  cover  the  surface  of  glass,  thus  form- 
ing lookinff-glasses,  mirrors,  etc. — Faulkner. 

TINGHAE,  a  town  and  harbour  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island  of  Chusan,  and  fronted  by  many 
islands,  between  which  are  several  channels  lead- 
ing to  it  Tinghae  city  is  one  mile  and  eight 
cables  in  circumference,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  14}  feet  high  and  13  feet  wide,  surmounted 
by  a  parapet  14|  feet  high.  A  canal  nearly  33  feet 
wide  and  8  feet  deep  almost  encircles  the  city,  and 
enters  it  near  the  south  gate.  Large  ouarries  of 
hornstone  porphyry  are  found  in  the  N.W .  extreme 
of  the  island.  Salt,  arrack,  and  mat  manufactures 
occupy  the  people. 

TmNEVELLY,  chief  town  of  Tinnevelly  dia- 
trict,  Madras,  is  1|  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tambrapami,  lat  8*^  43'  47^  N.,  and  long.  77°  43' 
49"  £. ;  the  district  lying  between  lat.  8""  9'  and  9"^ 
56'  N.,  and  long.  IT  16'  and  78°  27'  E.,  having  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  on  its  eastern  face,  and  a  harbour 
at  Tuticorin.  This  district  formed  part  of  the 
ancient  Pandiyan  empire.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
British  in  1801.  It  has  twenty-six  pdy^ar  estates 
paying  tribute  to  the  British.  Komiah  Chris* 
tian  missions  have  been  here  since  the  17th 
century.  The  two  chief  towns  are  Palamcotta 
and  Tuticorin,  the  last  famed  for  its  pearl 
fishery.  The  Protestant  missionaries  who  nave 
laboured  in  Tinnevelly^have  been  Pohle,  Schwartz, 
Eohlhoff,  Hough,  Rhenius,  and  Caldwell.  The 
southern  coasts  have  many  salt  marshes, 
which  were  increased  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  by  inundations  There  are  several 
streams,  the  largest  being  the  Tambraparni  The 
district  produces  cotton  and  rice.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  district  is  that  of  an  extensive 
plain  with  small  lulls  interspersed.  The  Anangol 
pass  leads  to  Travancore.  Between  Tinnevelly 
and  Travancore  is  a  chain  of  fortifications  or  lines 
which  were  considered  very  formidable  at  the 
close  of  the  18^  century. 

Agricultural  castes  ( Vellalars,  Yanniars,  Shan- 
ars)  amount  to  62  per  cent.;  Pariahs,  10*4  per 
cent.  Paravars  are  all  Catholics.  The  Shanars 
cultivate  the  palmyra  palm,  and  make  j'a^ri 
from  its  sap.  They  cuum  to  be  the  origmal 
proprietors.  Christian  missions  have  been  suc- 
cessful among  them.  Devil-woiship  is  common 
in  the  district,  but  especially  among  the  Shanars. 
Some  Brahmans  ^have  even  taken  up  the  local 
devil-worship.  Kt  Srivaikuntham  is  a  mercantile 
subdivision  of  the  Yellalar  caste,  the  Nat*ha  Kottai 
Vellalars  (Fort  Vellalars),  who  live  in  a  mud  fort, 
out  of  which  their  women  are  not  allowed  to  go. 
The  three  most  celebrated  Hindu  shrines  are  at 
Tiruchendur  on  the  sea-coast,  at  Papanasam  on 
the  Tambraparni,  and  at  Euttalam  (Courtallum)  on 
its  tributary  the  Chittur.  At  both  the  two  latter 
peaces  there  are  beautiful  waterfalls  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills.  Kuttalam  is  also  known  as  Ten  Easi,  t.«. 
the  Southern  Benares.    The  scenery  is  very  lovely. 
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Mr.  Jtunea  Fergosson  (Hist  of  Indiao  Archit. 
p.  366)  cites  the  great  Siva  temple  as  giving  a 
good  general  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  large 
Drayidian  temples.  It  is  a  double  temple.  The 
whole  enclosure  measures  508  by  756  feet  Like 
8ome  other  large  temples,  it  contains  a  thousand- 
pillared  portico.  The  Muhammadans  are  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  Arab  thiders  and  their 
converts.  They  are  found  along  the  whole  coast 
of  the  Tamil  country,  and  are  called  by  the  British 
Labbai ;  they  call  themselves  Sonagar  or  Yonagar. 

Out  of  the  total  of  5176  square  miles,  1112  are 
uncultivable.  The  palmyra  palm  flouridies  in  the 
almost  rainless  tracts  of  red  sandy  soil  to  the 
south.  Pearl  fishery  here  is  very  ancient  It  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (a.d.  130),  by  Muhammad- 
bin-Mansur  in  the  12th,  and  by  Marco  Polo  in 
the  13th  century.  The  Venetian  traveller  Cesar 
Frederic  (1563-81)  describes  the  fishery  in  a 
way  which  applies  to  the  present  day.  The  colour 
of  the  pearls  of  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  is  not  good. 
The  British  first  entered  on  the  pearl  fishery  in 
1796,  since  which  time  a  total  sum  of  nearly 
£120,000  has  been  realized,  at  a  cost  of  not  more 
than  £600  a  year. 

Between  1830  and  1861  there  were  no  fisheries, 
as  the  beds  seemed  exhausted,  ascribed  to  currents 
produced  by  the  deepening  of  the  Pambam  channel. 
In  1861  and  1862  the  fisheries  realized  £37,858. 
Chank-shclls  are  found  all  along  the  coast,  and 
from  time  immemorial  have  been  sent  to  Bengal 
and  elsewhere.  Since  1876  the  fishery  has  been 
taken  by  Government  management.  In  1877-78 
the  iMTofit  was  £2290.  The  divers  were  paid  £2 
for  a  thousand  shells,  and  the  price  got  by  Govern- 
ment was  £9,  2s.  for  each  thousand  of  good  shells. 
Throughout  the  district  the  average  rainfall  is 
only  24  '79  inches.  A  fall  of  rain  isalways  expected 
late  in  January,  sufficient  to  raise  the  rivers  and 
replenish  the  tanks. 

According  to  Tamil  tradition,  Chera,  Chola,  and 
Pandiya  were  three  royal  brothers,  who  at  first 
lived  and  ruled  in  common  at  Kolkai  on  the 
Tambraparni.  Eventually  a  separation  took  place ; 
Pandiya  remained  in  the  south  ;  Chera  and  ChoU 
founded  kingdoms  of  their  own  in  the  north  and 
west  '  The  earliest  Dravidian  civilisation  was 
that  of  the  Tamilar  of  the  Pandiya  kingdom,  and 
the  first  place  where  they  erected  a  city  and  estab- 
lished a  state  was  Kolkni,  on  the  Tambraparni 
river.  The  leader  of  the  first  or  most  influential 
Brahmanical  colony  is  said  to  have  been  Agastya. 
He  is  fabled  to  be  still  alive,  and  to  reside  some- 
where on  the  mountain  called  Agastya  Malai,  from 
which  the  Tambraparni  takes  its  rise  '  (Caldwell's 
Grammar,  p.  118).  He  is  the  traditional  founder 
of  the  Tamil  language.  The  first  capital  of  the 
Pandiyas  was  Kolkai,  above  named ;  the  second 
and  more  celebrated  was  Madura.  Kolkai  is  the 
Koy^x^t  /Auoptop  of  Ptolemy  (a.d.  130)  and  of  the 
author  of  the  Periplus  (a.d.  80),  both  of  whom 
speak  of  it  as  the  headqiiarters  of  the  pearl  fishery, 
and  belonging  to  the  raudiyan  king.  This  place 
is  now  about  three  miles  inland.  —  Pharwi1Cn 
Gazetteer;  Imp,  Gaz,  ix. 

TINNUNCULUS  ALAUDARIUS,  the  Falco 
tinnunculus,  the  kestrel  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and    the    great   Asiatic    Archipelago, 
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GUo,Giil-uieti,.  ,FaI] 
Amnrta  gndichi,  Sasb 
Shindikodi,  .  .  .  Tu 
Galnohi,  Ondoehi, .  Tc 
Manapala,  Tipptty,  , 
Maleal.    SomaTaUi,  Jevtatt,    . 

The  root  is  covered  with  loose  pspeiy  but 
and  its  wood  is  composed  of  diidiict  we^ 
separated  by  depressed  medullary  nys.  It  m 
tains  much  starch,  and  a  bitter  principle,  ii  d 
by  natives  for  colds  and  fever,  iq  doses  of  ■ 
mashas,  in  cold  infusion ;  also  in  leprotyandii 
diseases.  It  is  a  useful  demulcent  tonic,  1 1^ 
stitute  for  calumba  or  cetraria  in  the  trestoesttf 
dyspepsia,  also  diuretic  and  febrifoge.  Undl 
intermittent  fevers,  in  whidi  it  is  ssid  «ijl 
diminish  the  cold  stage ;  also  in  chronic  rfaeuit- 
ism  and  debility  after  fever,  and  as  a  goo! 
tonic ;  and  is  said  by  some  to  be  as  poiaWi 
febrifuge  as  Peruvian  bark.  The  extnct  'nwk 
by  boilmg  the  root  12  hou»  in  water,  themtifll 
and  removing  the  woody  fibres,  and  ewprt^ 
the  liquor  to  dryness.  It  is  said  also  to  beat 
by  squeezing  out  the  juice  of  the  out  root,  adi| 
water,  allowing  it  to  stand,  and  colleoliif  i^ 
drying  the  sediment  The  substance  is  ^ 
very  brittle,  in  irregular  lumps,  and  oonliiii 
laive quantity  of  starch. — Powell;  Roxh.;  W^< 
Voigt. 

TIPERAH,  a  corruption  of  Triuux,  a  ^ 
N.E.  fiohtier  of  British  India,  is  partly  ^ 
territory,  and  in  part  under  a  native  ruler. 

The  British  province  in  1872  had  a  popiMi 
of  1,522,228  souls.  It  presents  a  eoDtDM 
flat  and  open  surface,  with  the  excepte  d^ 
isolated  Lalmar  range.  All  oonunnnieatioi  it 
transport  are  effected  by  means  of  boali,  €B^ 
during  the  few  months  of  hot  weather,  via 
the  village  footpaths  can  be  made  use  ot  Ai 
Megna  flows  along  the  entire  western  boui^ 
of  the  district,  and  is  Uie  only  river  w^ 
throughout  the  year  by  trading  boats  of  foor* 
burden;  but  the  Gumti,  Dakatia,.and  Tittf* 
navigable  for  craft  of  that  sise  for  a  conadeokk 
portion  of  their  course.  The  Muhuri,  fiijiiK<( 
and  Borigang  are  all  navigable  by  boats  d  ^ 
tons  during  at  least  six  months  of  the  year. 

The  chief  aboriginal  tribe  of  the  district  a* 
Tiperahs,  of  whom  there  were  8004.  AvN 
semi-  Hinduised  aboriginal  tribes  and  Hindu  o^ 
the  most  numerous  are — the  Ghandal,  nmabfii^ 
81,155;  the  Jugi,  a  caste  of  weavers,  6<N^. 
the  Kayasth  or  writers,  82,804 ;  and  the  K» 
bortta,  the  chief  agricultural  caste  of  the  distiitt 
53,916.  Gn  the  Slst  January  I860,  the  Kt^ 
Lushai  suddenly  entered  the  district  at  Cv 
galnaiya,  burned  and  plundered  15  viUsges,  ■■ 
dered  185  British  subjects,  and  carried  off  sbcM 
100  captives. 

Hill  Tiperah  Native  State  adjoins  Briw 
Tiperah,  lying  between  lat.  22**  59'  and  24" » 
N.,  and  between  long.  91°  12'  and  9i'  «*'.» 
Approximate  area,  8867  square  miles;  popnlatt* 
75,792. 

Tripura  was  dedicated  either  to  T^jHirt** 
the  sun-god,  or  to  !Mpureswari,  the  miiWi*' 
the  three  worlds.     The  worship  of  Sin  «*| 


IS    very 

common  in  India,  sometimes  in  large  flocks.    It    _^   , ^    .,w..«w.      .^^    „v..p»» . 

is  the  commonest  bird  of  prey  in  England  and    here  associated  with  human  sacrifice.    ^  *?,^ 
France.  of  India  were  more  victims  offered  up,  Tfll  t" 
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iign  of  Dharma  Manik  (a.d.  1407-1439),  Uie 

Aimber  was  1000  a  year ;  but  Dharma  ruled  that 

noMB  sacrifiees  should  only  be  offered  triennially. 

Ee  appears  to  hare  been  an  enlightened  prince.  So 

tie  as  1852,  some  men  of  the  Tunia  Jum  Mahals 

^0re  tried  for  murder  by  sacrificing.    This  is  a 

Krest  tract  in  the  hills,  and  inhabited  by  the  Mug, 

Brakma,  Reang,  and  Tiperah  races,  and  others, 

U  more  or  less  nomadic.    The  place  of  sacrifice 

mm  a  cleared  spot  in  the  jungle,  and  staked  round 

rith  bamboos  about  six  feet  high.    The  sacrificial 

ole  is  the  Phula  bans  or  bamboo,  scraped  and 

taripped  at  the  edges,  the  hanging  strips  giving  a 

ade  notion  of  ornament.    These  sacrifices  gener- 

Qy  occurred  once  a  year.  During  its  celebration 

t  Agartolla  a  gun  was  fired  every  evening  at  sun- 

et,  when  every  person  hurried  to  his  home.    The 

eligion  now  prevailing  in  Tiperah  is  a  form  of 

Iindu  idolatiy;  but  it  is  said  that  before  the 

ocession  of   Trilochun,  they  worshipped  only 

latural  objects,  trees,  stones,  animals.    A  trace 

f  that  old  faith  is  to  be  found  in  their  present 

iractice,  by  the  Tiperah  and  Kachari  people,  and 

laro,  of  sticking  a  bamboo  in  the  ground  during 

ne  of  their  religions  festivals,  and  worahippine 

bf  as  Kols  worship  the  sal  tree.    The  sal  tree  and 

amboo  had  to  be  dispossessed  before  the  new 

ettlers  could  derive  any  benefit  from  the  soil. 

*he  Tiperahs  number  34,727  persons.    They  are 

livided  into  4  chtsses, — the  pure  Tiperahs,  27,148 

a  number,  the  class  to  which  the  reigning  family 

«longs;  the  Jamaitya,  or  fighting  caste,  of  whom 

here  are  8000 ;  the  Nowattia,  2144 ;  and  the 

teang,  2435.  They  are  all  of  the  same  religion,  and 

peak  the  same  language.     Their  divinities  are 

he  gods  of  fire  and  water,  of  the  forest  and  the 

wrth ;  and  sacrifices  form  an  important  part  of 

heir  religion. 

Tiperahs  eat  flesh  of  every  description  except 
eef ,  but,  after  the  decease  of  a  rebition,  abstain 
rem  flesh  for  a  week.  Both  men  and  women  are 
eiy  fond  of  dancing.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  truth- 
il  and  simple-minded.  No  man  is  looked  on  as 
person  of  any  importance  till  he  is  married. 
'he  Kuki  and  all  the  hill  tribes  worship  local 
eities,  said  to  bo  fourteen  in  number.  The 
iperah  raja,  in  addition  to  the  hill  territory 
nown  as  Independent  Tiperah,  is  the  holder  of 
very  considerable  zamindari  in  the  district  of 
iperah  in  the  plains.  He  receives  his  investiture 
'om  the  British  Govemmait,  and  is  required  to 
ay  the  usual  nazzerrana. -—i>ai/on'«  Ethn.  of 
E^i^oi,  pp.  110,  111 ;  Records  of  Sudder  Nizam  at 
dalat  of  Chittagong  for  1852. 
HPU,  son  of  Harder  Ali,  commonly  known  as 
ipu  Snltan,  also  Tipn  Sahib,  sovereign  of  Mysore, 
hose  capital  was  Seringapatam.  In  the  year 
ras,  the  British  and  the  Peshwa  of  the  Mah- 
.ttaa  combined  to  attack  Tipu,  and  on  the  11th 
aich  1784  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded, 
at  in  1789  Tipu  attacked  the  raja  of  Travancore, 
horn  the  Brituh  supported,  defeating  Tipu.  In 
'90  the  British  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
ias  of  Calastri,  Gartinaad,  and  Kotiote,  also 
itih  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  the  Peshwa,  and 
e  raja  of  Coorg^  to  make  war  against  Tipu,  who 
IS  defeated  by  Lord  GomwaUis  on  the  5th 
»lnniarT  1792,  and  peace  was  declared  on  the 
Id  of  that  month  and  18th  March.    In  1799,  in 


the  Nizam,  and  the  Peshwa  united  against  him. 
He  was  defeated  by  General  Harris  on  the  27th 
March  1799,  and  was  found  amongst  the  slain 
in  the  storming  of  Seringapatam  on  the  4th  May 
1799.  It  is  reported  t^t  when  he  heard  that 
Syud  Ghaffur,  his  bravest  commander,  was  killed 
by  a  cannon  shot,  he  went  to  the  post  of  danger, 
and  afterwards  fought  like  a  man  who  was  re- 
solved to  live  or  die  a  king.  He  was  buried  at 
Seringapatam,  and  after  his  death  his  children 
and  other  relatives  were  removed  to  Vellore, 
where  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  their  favour,  and 
then  the  sons  were  taken  to  Calcutta.  The  last 
of  his  sons.  Prince  Gholam  Muhammad,  died 
there  on  the  11th  August  1872.  The  inscription 
engraved  on  the  tomb  of  Tipu  is, — 

'  Tipn  Sillt&n  eho  kaid  Azm-i- jabftd 
Haq  ba  a  maniab-i-thahftdAt  did. 
S&l-i-tarikh-I-u  Shahir  htMlt ; 
HAmi-i-dln  sh&h-i-zam&n  baraft.* 

'  When  Tina  Sultan  resolved  on  a  religious  war, 
The  All-True  gave  him  the  dignity  of  a  martyr ; 
Shahir  gave  the  year  of  its  oocurrenoe— 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  King  of  the  Age  has  left.* 


The   principal 
under — 


events  of  his  reign  were   as 


1783,  2d  January.    Began  to  reign. 

1784,  nth  March.    Peace  with  llpu. 

1788,  8th  May.    He  invaded  the  low  country,  and  war 

declared. 

1789,  29th  December.    He  was  defeated  at  Travancore. 

1790.  First  campaign  under  Qeneral  Abercrombie. 

1791.  Second  campaign  under  Lord  Oomwallis. 
1791,  7th  March.    Pettah  of  Bangalora  asMulted. 

1791,  21st  March.    Bangalore  taken. 

1792.  Third  campaign. 

1792,  Gth  February.  Seringapatam  fortified  camp 
stormed  by  Lord  Comwallis*  army,  and  taken. 

1792, 20ih  Februarv.  Surrendered  two  sons  as  hostages 
(restored  1794),  Tipa  ceding  half  hii  territories, 
paying  three  kror  and  thirty  lakhs. 

1798.  Second  war  with  Tipu. 

1799,  5th  March.     General  Harris  entered  Mysore. 
1799,  4th   May.    Seringapatam   stormed,   Tipu   fell. 

Lieut.   Lawrence  led  the  forlorn  hope  of  left 
column  of  H.M.  74th.     He  was  father  of  Sir 
Heniy,  of  John  Lord  Lawrence,  and  of  Generals 
A.  w.  and  G.  St.  P.  Lawrence. 
1799,  5th  May.    Sons  surrendered  as  hostages. 

TIRAH  and  Chura  are  fertile  and  well-peopled 
valleys,  enjoying  a  cool  climate ;  and  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  Peshawur  sirdars  and  others,  who 
hsd  an  understanding  with  the  inhabitants,  to  pass 
the  warm  weather  in  Ghura.  At  Ghura  resided 
Khan  Bahadur  Khan,  Afridi,  who  attained  im- 
mense influence  amongst  his  tribe  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  attendance  at  court  during  the 
swa^  of  the  Saddozai.  Shah  Shuja  married  one 
of  his  daughters  to,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
found  an  asylum  with  him.  The  Afridi  occupy 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  hills  nearest  Peshawur, 
and  the  Shinwari  the  western  parts  looking  upon 
the  valley  of  Jalalabad.  The  Orakzai  reside  in 
Tirah,  intermingled  with  the  Afridi,  and  some  of 
them  are  found  in  the  hills  south  of  Peshawur. 
It  was  a  malik  or  chief  of  this  tribe  who  conducted 
Nadir  Shah  and  a  force  of  cavalry  by  the  route  of 
Chura  and  Tirah  to  Peshawur,  when  the  principal 
road  through  the  hills  was  d^ended  iu;ainst  bim. 
The  Shinwari,  besides  their  portion  of  the  hills, 
have  the  lands  immediately  west  of  them,  and 
some  of  the  valleys  of  the  Safed  Kohrange.  More 


naeqnence  of   Tipu's  efforts  to  combine  with    westerly  still,  under  the  same  hill  range,  they  are 
reign poweia^waragaiiilffokeout,andthe  British,    found  south  of  Jalabbad,  and  are  the  neighboors 


TIRE. 


TIRUVALLAVAR. 


of  tlie  KboganL  There  are  also  some  of  them  in 
Ohorband,  and  ihej  dwell  in  great  nmnberB 
bordering  on  Bajor  to  the  north-west,  where  they 
are  independent,  and  engaged  in  constant  hostil- 
ities with  the  tribes  of  Bajor  and  of  Kafiristan. 
See  Khyber. 

TIRE  or  Tyr.    Tam.     Sour  curdled  millc. 

TIREH,  amongst  the  Afghans,  the  branch  of  a 
tribe  or  firqah. 

TIRHO.  SiND.  A  rude  boat  made  in  Sind  of 
the  leaves  and  stems  of  Typha  elephantina,  for 
crossing  the  Indus  during  its  inundations. 

TIRHUT  (Tirhoot),  formerly  a  district  of  Ben- 
gal, now  divided  into  two  districts  of  Darbhangah 
and  Hnzaffarpur,  a  tract  of  conntiy  between  lat.  25° 
28'  and  26°  62'  N.,  and  between  long.  84°  66'  and 
86°  46'  E.  Area,  6343  sq.  miles.  Miihammadans, 
528,605 ;  Hindus,  8,854,991 ;  Rajputs,  225,419. 
Babhans  (318,577)  are  the  most  numerous. 
Although  lower  than  Brahmans  or  Rajputs,  they 
nevertheless  enjoy  a  higher  rank  than  the  Sudra 
castes.  Kayasth  caste  (70,992)  comes  next;  Goala, 
526,683.  Koeri  (227,046),  the  best  spade- 
husbandmen  in  the  country;  they  are  identical 
with  the  Kachi  of  the  North- Western  Provinces, 
and  are  the  chief  cultivators  of  the  pop^y.  Kurmi 
(142,303),  though  generally  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, make  good  soldiers.  Chamar,  171,793.  The 
principal  manufactures  of  Tirhut  are  indigo,  salt- 
petre, coarse  cloth,  pottery,  and  mats. — Imp.  Gaz. 

TIRKHAN,  a  carpenter  race  in  the  Panjab. 
The  Eaminan^  the  Tirkhan,  Lobar,  and  Chamar, 
etc.,  are  agricultural  labourers,  who  receive  cer- 
tain dues  for  thdr  work. — PoivelL 

TIRNI.  Hind.  A  grazing  tax.  There  are 
Vhul  tracts  of  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  various 
districts  of  the  Panjab,  and  some  of  them  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  grazing  they  yield  to  large  herds  of 
cattle,  whopay  *  timi  ^  or  mzing tax  to  Government. 

TIRSING  and  Kbanda,  double-edge  swords  of 
the  Rajputs. 

TIR'T^H  or  Tirt*ha,  Sansk.  Any  Hindu  shrine  or 
holy  place  to  which  Hindus  make  pilgrimages.  In 
the  radma  Purana,  a  guru,  a  father,  a  wife,  a  son, 
are  considered  tirt^has.  lirthan  or  Tirthan-kara, 
Tah.,  is  a  temple  priest,  a  worshipping  priest 
Amongst  the  Jaina  sect,  a  deified  mortal  wno  has 
passed  out  of  the  circle  of  transmigrations ;  he  is 
wonhipped.  ,Tirt^ha  or  Indra,  a  branch  of  the 
Dandi  sect  Tirthahalli,  a  municipal  village  in 
Shimoga  district,  Mysore;  in  lat.  18°  41'  N.,  and 
long.  75°  17'  E.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tonga 
river,  30  miles  south-west  of  Shimoga  town*  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  number  of  tirt'has  or 
sacred  bathiug-nlaces  in  the  Tunga.  One  of  the 
hollows  scoopea  out  by  the  rushing  water  is 
ascribed  to  the  axe  of  Parasu  Rama,  and  at  the 
Rameewara  festival,  held  for  three  days  in  the 
month  Margashira,  thousands  of  persons  bathe  in 
this  hollow. 

Tir^ankara  is  the  generic  title  of  the  24  deceased 
saints,  persons  held  sacred  by  the  Jains,  deified 
mortals,  viz. — 

Sitala. 

Sreyansa. 

VasaPnjara. 

Yimala. 

Ananta. 

Dfaarma. 

Tanti. 

Knntn, 


RiBhaba. 

Ajita. 

Sambhava. 

Abhivandaoa. 

Sumati. 

Fadmaprabhu. 

SupunVa. 

Ohandianrabhn. 

Bttlipa4naAta, 


MaUi. 

ManisuTrata. 
Kami. 
Nemi. 
Panva. 

Mahavira   Swami 
or  VaHharoani. 


TIRU,  an  adjective  signifying  V6nenible,diniie^ 
or  sacred,  prefixed  to  many  names.  In  the  bobA 
of  India  it  is  a  prefix  to  holy  places,  u  Inpatnr, 
Triputty;  also  to  many  religious  books  and  irriten 
on  religion  as  an  attribute.  It  is  the  Dravit^ 
dialectal  change  from  Sri  Tirunama,  the  holf 
name.  Tiruniru,  the  holy  ashes.  Tinmor  mM 
Tah.,  also  Tininut  undi,  Tbl.,  balls  of  cow-dnif 
ashes.  Tirupad,  a  titular  appellation  cd!  thenatm 
princes  of  Malabar,  as  the  Tirupad  of  NelambK 
Tirupati  or  Tripati,  in  lat  13°  27'  N.,  long.  If 
26'  £.,  in  the  Cfamatic,  4  miles  N.  of  the  San» 
mokL  Level  of  the  plain  is  507  feet  TiruTidiabi 
a  famous  Saiva  work. — Ad.  Schl;  WiU,  Ss 
Nama;  Tripati;  VibhutL 

TIRUGHARNAM.  Tam.  Curcuma  loi^  ab 
a  yellow  paste  of  turmeric  with  which  the  foR- 
h^  is  marked  with  the  Hindu  sign  of  their  8M 

TIRUKALYANA.  Tam.  Lit  the  aacred  t 
divine  wedding,  the  name  of  a  festival  oeleM 
in  honour  of  Iswara  and  Parvati,  also  of  a  IM 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Vishnu  and  I^JoBhioi. 

TIRUKKAZ  HUKKUNRAM,  a  tempk  ii 
miles  S.  of  Madras,  well  Imown  to  Europeusiii 
visit  it  to  see  the  kites  fed  at  noon.  The  teofh 
is  now  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Siva,  but  a 
inspection  of  the  inscriptions  shows  iJiat  itvt 
once  a  Jain  edifice,  and  Taraoatha,  in  his  hiiivf. 
in  Tibetan,  of  Indian  Buddhism,  mentioDE^ 
temple  under  the  name  of  Paxitirtha,or,  i&^ 
Tibetan  corresponding  name,  Bird  oon?eai-Jfc 
Biimell  on  Inscriptiong,  1870,  p.  6. 

TIRUMALISAI  ALVAR,  one  of  the  12  W 
navaAlvars.  He  is  said  to  have  writteslii 
stanzas,  included  in  the  NalayiraPirapantra. 

TIRUMAN.  Tau.  White  clay  with  wind)  th 
Vaishnava  religionists  make  aeotarian  mubi 
their  foreheads. 

TIRU-MUKHU-STHANAM,  a  ceremomi  1? 
which  the  rulers  of  Travanoore  honour  As 
subjects. 

'TIRUMULAR,  a  contemporary  of  A^ 
Legends  connected  with  him  are  given  i&  ^ 
Tirutonder  Puranam.  A  treatise  on  medkaeii 
attributed  to  him,  Tirumnlar  Yaitttya  Yabd*. 
and  a  theological  work,  TLrumulamantiruB,  ^ 
both  are  spurious. 

TIRUMURTI-KOVIL,  a  village  in  GoiobitaR 
district,  Madras,  situated  in  lat  10°  27' K> 


long.  77°  12'  E.,  containing  a  venerated  shnat^j 
the  Hindu  triad,  with  interesting  rock  sculpbi*  | 
Pilgrims  visit  the  shrine  on  Sundays  allthtj*; 
round.  There  is  one  large  annual  festival  1^' 
temple  is  built  exactly  on  the  watenhed;d> 
part  oi  the  stream  on  which  it  is  situated  k^ 
into  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  the  other  part,diTa|Sj 
by  a  dam,  flows  into  a  feeder  of  ihe  IM 
(Cauvery),  and  thence  into  the  Bay  of  BengiL'^ 
Imp,  Gaz. 

TIRUVALLAVAR,  the  ltt«rary  name  d  At 
author  of  the  Kural,  a  book  of  BuddhistieB,  inAi 
Tamil  language,  generally  acknowledged  to Jj 
unequalled  in  any  of  the  l^ngoages  of  Indit,  v 
amongst  the  Tamils  Tbuvallavar  ooonpies  thei^ 
place  as  a  morali^  He  is  said  to  have  ^ 
the  son  of  a  Pariah  woman  by  a  Brahman  fiA^ 
and  to  have  been  brought  up  bya  Valliiv*^] 

Sriest  of  the  Pariah  oaste,  at  Mailapur,  a  SBb«k« 
[adrae.    His.  real  name  is  not  known,  M^ 
generally  imposed  to  have  lived  about  tht  I* 
oentmy.    Daingthe  tOga  of  YoMi flskbvM 
8M 


J 


TIRUVASAKAl^I, 


TTTLEa 


'andiya  riiler,  a  college  had  been  established  at 
Cadora,  with  a  council  or  sangattar  of  48  pro- 
essors,  whose  socceasors  seem  to  have  abandoned 
be  teaching  of  Tamil,  and  devoted  their  attention 
0  the  cultivation  of  Sanskrit  literature.  The 
[iflnence  of  Tiruvallavar,  however,  induced  the 
^andiya  ruler  to  reintroduce  the  Tamil,  on  which 
he  professors  are  said  to  have  drowned  them- 
elves ;  but  the  Tamil  progressed,  and  in  the  course 
if  the  9th  century  there  appeared  a  number  of  the 
Qost  classical  Tamil  writers,  amongst  whom  were 
be  poetess  Avayar,  and  the  poet  Kamben,  the 
ranuator  of  the  Eamayanum.  The  Kural  advo- 
ates  moral  duties  and  practical  virtues  above 
eremonial  observances  and  speculative  devotion ; 
Mit  it  inculcates  respect  to  Brahmans  and  ascetics* 
nd  alludes  to  Indra  and  to  various  parts  of 
he  Hindu  pantheon.  It  is  a  didactic  poem, 
rith  maxims  on  the  moral  aims  of  man,  full  of 
endear  and  true  ideas,  but  adheriog  to  the  view 
if  transmigration  of  souls,  from  which  release  is 
o  be  sought  in  the   Buddhistic  method.    His 


mean  solar  day,  it  is  obvious  such  circumstatices 
will  occur  about  once  in  64  days,  or  six  times  in 
the  course  of  the  lunar  year.  The  Tithi  of  each 
half  month  are  named  after  the  moon's  age,  as 
follows : — 


1  Prathami  or 

Pratapada. 

2  Dwitya. 

3  Tritiya. 

4  Cbaturthi. 


5  Panchanii. 

6  Shasthi. 

7  Saptami 

8  Asntami. 

9  Navami. 


10  Daaami. 

11  Ekadasi. 

12  Duadasi. 

13  Triadnfli. 

14  Cbaturdasi. 


The  15th  from  Shukla  Pratapada  is  Purnima 
or  full  moon ;  and  the  15th  from  Krishna  Prata* 
pada  is  Amavasya  or  new  moon.  The  Hindu 
zodiac  is  divided  into  twenty-seven  lunar  man- 
sions or  Nakshatra  of  13°  20'  each,  probably 
originating  in  the  revolution  of  the  moon  being 
performed  in  little  more  than  27  days. 

TITLES,  badges,  and  flags  have  been  in  use 
amongst  all  nations,  through  all  ages.  Rulers 
adopt  them  in  order  to  assert  for  themselves 
their  own  chief  ship,  and  they  have  conceded  them 
as  distinguishing  designations  to  the  eminent  of 


iiincipal  work  is  the  Kural  of  short  lines  with    their  subjects.    Even  Mahomed  carried  the  black 


oar  and  three  footed  strophes,  with  initial  rhymes 
nd  alliterations  in  the  middle.  It  is  a  tradition 
hat  he  was  brother  of  Auveyai  or  Avayar.  He 
ived  at  St..  Thomd,  and  appears  to  have  had  an 
Dtimate  friend  called  Elela  Singan. 

TIRUVASAKAM,  a  Tamil  book  by  Manikka- 
'asakar  of  the  8th  century,  held  in  high  esteem 
ly  the  Saiva  sect.  They  say  that  persons  who 
nil  not  be  moved  by  it,  nothing  will  move. 

TIRTAQ  FAROOQ.  Arab.  This  is  the  cele- 
brated Theriaca  Andromachi,  of  which  the  Ten- 
srium  chamsBdrys,  the  common  germander,  forms 
A  ingredient.  The  words,  however,  are  merely 
he  Greek  and  Arabic  for  the  best  sorts  of  treacle, 
jkd  this  substance  being  esteemed  in  Baghdad  as 
^n  antidote  for  snake-bites,  Tiryaq  has  come  to 
)e  applied  as  a  general  term  for  antidote.  The 
ubstance  is  in  much  request  in  Beri-beri.  This 
9  a  black  extract,  imported,  carefully  packed  in  a 
mall  tin  box ;  a  powerful  stimulant  It  is  g^ven 
a  a  sort  of  convulsive  disorder  called  *seet,' 
lat^epsy  ;  one  tola  costs  six  or  eight  rupees. — 
yenL  Med.  Top.  p.  152. 

TISTA  (Teesta,  Trisrota),  a  large  river  of 
S^orthem  Bengal  It  rises  in  the  Ghatamu  Lake, 
ribet,  but  is  said  to  have  another  source  below 
Canchinjinga  in  Independent  Sikkim.  After 
tasdng  wrough  Sikkim,  the  Tista  is  the  boundary 
between  Darjeeling  and  Sikkim  for  some  distance, 
ill  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Great  Ranjit,  in 
hU  27**  6'  N.,  and  long.  88°  29'  E.,  when  it  turns 
o  the  south,  and,  i^ter  flowing  through  the  hiU 
>ortion  of  Darjeeling  district,  passes  through 
Falpaiguri  and  Rangpur,  and  finally  falls  into 
be  Brahmaputra  below  Bagwa  in  the  district  of 
langpur.  The  Tista  debouches  on  the  plains 
brough  a  gorge  known  as  the  Sivak  Gola  pass. 
t  has  many  old  channels. 

TITHE,  the  younger  daughter  of  Easyapa,  the 
aether  of  the  giants,  the  Titans  or  Daitya.  See 
lenesis  vL  4. 

.TITHI,  a  lunar  day,  and  also  the  anniversary  of 
he  decease  of  a  parent,  elder  brother,  etc.  In 
iinda  reckoning  of  time,  those  lunar  days  on 
rhich  tiie  sun  does  not  rise  (Soiyo-du-ya  nahin) 
re  strack  out;  those  in  which  it  rises  twice  are 
rirdh,  or  additional:  and  suioe,  according  to  the 
IindiMy  the  Tithi  is  22  min.  81-9  see.  lew  than  the 


flag  of  his  tribe,  although  he  in  every  manner 
opposed  all  attempts  at  music,  poetry,  and 
painting,  and  prohibited  all  representations  of 
living  things.  Angels,  he  said,  enter  not  into  a 
house  where  is  a  dog  or  a  picture ;  but  the  khalif 
vicegerents  who  succeeded  him  were  less  strict, 
and  Abdul  Malik  is  said  even  to  have  decorated 
the  doors  of  a  mosque  at  Jerusalem  with  portraits 
of  their  great  apostles.  At  the  battle  of  Bedr 
in  the  2d  year  of  the  Hijira,  the  white  flag  of 
the  Beni-Aus  was  unfurled.  A  little  later 
Mahomed's  own  black  standard  led  the  Muslims 
to  the  sack  of  Khaibar,  and  the  Abbaasi  khaUfs 
continued  the  use  of  the  black  flag  throughout 
their  rule. 

Ancient  Egypt  had  a  system  of  heraldry.  In 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries  a.d.  the  Muham- 
madans  of  Egypt  had  a  svstem  of  heraldry,  but 
it  was  not  hereditary,  and  died  out.  But  the 
Grusaders  adopted  the  use  of  armorial  bearings 
from  the  Saracens,  and  the  Turk,  Mongol,  and 
Manchu  distinguish  their  tribes  and  clans  by 
banners  of  different  colours. 

In  Europe,  where, — ^whether  it  be  by  a  crown  or 
a  collar ;  a  star,  a  cross,  or  a  chain ;  a  medal,  a 
device,  or  a  seal ;  a  spur  of  honour  or  a  sword  of 
honour ;  a  mantle,  a  ribbon  or  scarf,  or  any  of 
the  standards  designative  of  military  or  naval 
rank, — sovereigns  recompense  merit  of  every 
denomination  without  nuucing  the  gifts  burden- 
some to  their  subjects,  neither  the  treasure  of 
the  State  nor  the  Glvil  Pension  List  being  in  any 
WKY  affected  by  such  royal  benefactions. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  seen  fifty-three  titular 
insignia,  besides  nine  or  ten  recognised  Ordera 
granted  by  allies,  and  the  badges  of  the  Orders  of 
tiie  Garter,  the  Bath,  the  Thistle,  and  St.  Patrick 
are  to  be  seen  suspended  by  blue,  green,  red,  and 
pale-blue  ribbons.  During  the  latter  half  of  the 
18th  century,  the  fortunes  of  the  British  in  India 
were  much  bound  up  with  those  of  the  Widajah 
family,  nawabs  of  Arcot.  Thehr  chiefship  may 
be  regarded  as  a  ^pe  of  the  short-lived  monarchies 
of  India;  and  Surgeon-Major  Balfour  in  1858 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  that 
£rom  1801  the  Walajah ;  princes  had  bestowed 
890  titles  on  704  persons,  and  had  given  also  a 
great  number  of  badges. 


8a6 


TITLES. 


TITLES. 


The  titles  which  the  Walajahi  family  had  grauted  .  for  India,  then  Sir  Chaiies  Wood,  and  once  ihea 
for  Muhammadans  were  nawab,  jah,  umra,  mulk,  there  have  been  inatitnted  the  Order  of  the 
dowlah,  jung,  bahadur,  khan ;  and  for  Hindus,  i  Indian  Empire  of  one  grade ;  that  of  the  Star  d 
maharaja,  raja,   raja-raian,  rae-iaian,  bahadnr,  I  India  (1861  and  1866)  of  three  grades ;  and  ii 


rae  and  wunt;  and  the  insignia  bestowed  com- 
prised the  paiki  and  nalki  palanquins,  the  chour 
whisk  of  feathers ;  the  chatri  and  aftab  giri,  sun- 
shade and  umbrellas;  malbus-i-khas  or  royal 
robes,  with  the  ali-band  or  full-dress  belt;  the 
overcoat  or  nim-astin,  the  khilat  or  robe  of  honour. 


1878  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Crown  of  lads 
for  ladies.  These  Orders  may  perbaps  be  stil 
further  extended  in  order  to  meet  tiie  loogingi 
and  wishes  of  the  native  communities. 

The  Queen-Empress  of  India  rules  orer  snbjedi 
from  all  the  races  of  Asia,  Aryan  and  non-Aryai, 


with  shawls  and  shawl-dresses,  the  do-shala,  ,  Semite  and  Turk,  Mongol  and  Mancho,  whoa 
rumal-shal,  shal-jama,  and  the  jama-i-durdaman  ^  rulers  have  handed  down  many  regal  and  trila 
or  brocaded  dress;  and  separate  jewels  were  epithets  which  the  people  prize.  And  Asistk 
bestowed,  or  a  complete  set,  the  juahar  sir-a-pa.  titles  are  not  single  designations  to  mark  a  rok 
To  these  had  been  added  ensigns  of  royalty,  stan-    or  grade,  such  as  duke,  marquis,  and  eari,  \M 


dards,  flags,  and  colours  and  equipage,  with  the 
siphar,  shamsbir,  and  pesh  kabs,  shield,  scimitar, 
and  dagger ;  the  alam,  the  naobutand  naqara  were 
the  standard,  the  royal  and  martial  drum,  with  the 
canopy,  gong,  and  throne,  shamiana,  gharial,  and 
musnud,  and  the  fel-ba-saz-i-tilai-wa-jarib,  the 
elephant  with  sold  trappings  and  measuring  rod. 
The  highest  of  all  the  insignia  was  the  mahi- 
maratib,  or  fish  banner ;  but  the  titular  military 
commandants  were  munsubdars  of  1000  to  5200, 
and  in  the  civil  executive  were  granted  the  ink- 
stand complete,  the  Kalm-dan-ba-laoasama. 

The  British  in  India  were  slow  to  assume  the 
legal  prerogative  of  coining  money  in  their  own 
name,  and  the  equally  sovereign  duty  of  honouring 
their  Indian  subjects  with  titular  dignities.  Untu 
1885,  the  East  India  Company,  although  they  were 
virtually  independent  rulers,  continued  to  coin  their 
gold  and  silver  moneys  in  the  name  of  Shah  Alam, 
the  titular  emperor  of  India,  and  only  in  that  year 
did  the  rupee  near  the  effigies  of  King  William  iv. 
Two  yean  later,  in  1837,  the  Order  of  British 
India  of  two  classes,  and  the  Order  of  Merit  of 
three  classes,  were  establiBhed  to  reward  the  sepoy 
soldiery  for  services  in  the  field.  But  in  the 
years  1855-56,  the  deaths  of  the  Bhonsla  rajas 
of  Nagpur  and  Tanjore,  and  of  the  nawab  of  the 
Carinatic,  closed  the  line  of  three  native  dynasties, 
and  Surgeon-Major  Balfour,  while  settling  the 
affairs  of  the  last-named  prince,  suggested  to  the 
Government  to  assume  the  royal  duties  of  be- 
stowing on  the  people  appellations  of  dignity. 
There  were  in  his  cffice  seven  ex-servants  of 
the  deceased  nawab,  holders  of  titles,  viz.  Raja 
Girdhari  Lai,  Kriatwunt  Bahadur ;  Raja  Eshwara 
Das,  Dyawunt  Bahadur;  Raja  Hulas  Rae,  Dya 
Bahadnr ;  Raja  Tej  Bhan  Bahadur ;  Rae  Ruttan 
Chnnd ;  Rae  Futteh  Chnud ;  Terazish  Khan 
Bahadur. 

The  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  old  policy  was 
great.  The  East  India  Company,  whether  as  mer- 
chants or  rulers,  had  paid  their  servants  liberally, 
but  their  rewards  were  restricted  to  this  pecuniary 
form,  and  since  their  sway  ceased,  other  views 
have  been  acted  on.  Queen  Victoria,  on  the  1st 
November  1858,  assumed  from  the  E.  I.  Company 
the  rule  of  India,  and  subsequently,  28th  April 
1876,  and  at  Dehli  on  the  1st  January  1877,  was 
proclaimed  Empress  of  India;  the  royal  stvle 
and  titles  of  the  Queen-Empress  being  Indiae 
Imperatrix,  Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith. 

The  Governor-General  of  India,  Lord  Canning, 
on  the  24th  December  1859,  forwarded  Surgeon- 
Major  Balfour's  letter  to  U.M.  Secretary  of  State 


honorific    epithets,  appellations  of   dignity,  da- 
tinction  and  pre-eminence  of  civil  and  militaf 
bearing.    The  E.  I.  Company's  GoTemor-Geocb 
and  the  Government  of  India  were  eaziyavas' 
of  and  adopted  these  f(»rros,  bat  only  for  thca- 
selves.    The  seal  of  Warren  Hastings,  the  fiis 
Grovemor-General,  was  very  simple,  describes  \a 
as — *  The  pillar  of  the  State,  the  suppoii  in  vk 
Mister  Hastins,  the  devoted  servant  of  the  victtr 
ions  king  Shah  Alam.' 

A  successor  designated  himself  on  his  seil- 
*  Cream  of  the  princes,  high  in  dignity,  vnn 
councillor  of  the  illustrious  throne  of  En|&i 
Lord  Momington,  Governor-General  of  the  ki^ 
doms  under  the  dominion  of  the  English  Coa- 
pany  in  the  region  of  India,  the  devoted  servastif 
the  victorious  emperor  Shah  Ahun,  1212.' 

A  little  later,  a  successor  of  Marquess  WeSkiej 
was  styled — ^  The  cream  of  the  princes,  mightf  a 
dignity,  high  in  honour,  exalted  in  position,  tk 
noble  of  nobles.  Sir  George  liilaro  Bariw 
Baronet,  Bahadur,  Grovemor-General  of  the  oo» 
tries  under  the  dominion  of  the  English  Compsi 
connected  with  the  country  of  uidia,  devotii 
servant  of  the  victorious  emperor  Shah  AIbb. 
Bahadur,  1805,  year  1220  Hijira.' 

Later  on,  the  seal  of  the  Supreme  Goyemmeiit  (^ 
India  ran — '  mdgccxxxi..  Seal  of  the  Govenaas 
of  i>ower  and  for  the  control  and  arrangemeai  d 
the  affairs  of  the  country  and  islands  of  India,  tfe 
high  English  GrovemmenL  supreme  in  aath<»iti, 
1831.' 

Governor-General  Lord  Auckland's  seal  cot- 
tains   the  words — ^  Zabdat-i-nao-nian,    aziiB-» 
shan,  mushir-i-khas-i-Huzur  faiz  mamor  bad^iA 
kaiwan-i-buga-i-Inglistan,  sshraf-ul-nmra,  Lisi 
George,  Earl   of   Auckland,    GoYemoF-GencnL 
Bahadur,  nazira  -  i  -  azam-i-mumalik-i-nialiniBS^ 
sarkar-i-Company  Angriz  Bidiadur  matalaqa-r 
kashwar-i-Uind ;  san  leawi  1840.'     Which  na^ 
be  rendered — *  Cream  of  the  people,  of  ezalti^ 
dignity,  member  of  the  Privy  Cotinci]   of  fflj 
illustrious  Majesty  the  bountiful  king  <tf  Englni! 
the  noble  of  nobles.  Lord  George,  iSu-l  of  Antir 
laud,  the  valorous,  Governor-General,  the  ckid 
admimstrator  of  the  countries  under  the  role  d 
the  brave  English  Company,  in  the  year  of  Jesa 
1840.'    The  Persian  is  the  language  used. 

The  British,  while  establishing  Uie  five  Oidefl 
enumerated  above,  have  not,  as  yet,  imitald 
the  native  princes  in  the  grant  of  inagna 
The  Ain-i-Akbari  of  Akbar's  time  names  aia  x^gd 
insignia  the  aurang  or  throne,  dbattar  or  amhniia; 
the  sayaban  or  sun-shade,  and  the  kaukafaah  « 
golden  stars,  the  alam  or  standard,  the-cfaaMtf- 
tonq,  and  taman  tooq  ot  collars,    lliiee 
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ix.  the  kowrekh  or  dimainah,  the  naqara,  and 
Ihol ;  with  trumpet,  viz.  the  kurna  of  metal,  the 
ama,  the  nafir,  the  sing,  and  sank'h  or  chank. 

In  Alamgir^B  reign  no  one  could  of  his  own 
ccord  assume  a  chair,  a  palanquin,  or  an  umbrella. 
L  >;rant  from  the  king  was  required  to  use  them, 
tid  every  one  waspunished  who  adopted  them  with- 
out authority.  Tnat  emperer  was  styled  Muham- 
iiad  Mohi>ud-Din  Abu-uz-Zafr,  Alamgir  Bad- 
hiih  Ghaai,  year  12,  year  1080;  which  may  bo 
'endered,  Muhammad  Mohi-ud-Din,  father  of  vie- 
ory,  world  conquering  king,  the  yictorious,  year 
2,  year  1080. 

Timur  had  ^^  as  his  arms,  supposed  to  repre- 
ent  the  three  regions  oyer  which  he  ruled.  His 
ull  title  in  the  height  of  his  power  was  Sultan, 
vamran,  Amir,  Kutb-ud-Din,  Timur,  Kur  Khan, 
Bahib-i-Kuran,  meaning  *  Sovereign,  ruler,  noble, 
>o1ar  star  of  the  faith ;  Timur,  of  the  lineage  of 
sovereign  princes,  lord  of  the  gnxid  conjunctions.' 

The  1  ukti  Kalapataru  mentions  five  umbrellas 
>f  Orissa,  viz.  the  Prasada,  Pratapa,  Kalasa, 
(anaka-danda,  and  Nava-danda.  The  rajas  of 
!3ochin  have  as  their  insignia  the  palanquin  with 
imbrella,  the  lamp,  and  the  chank-shell. 

The  balaband  or  head-fillet  is  the  diadem  of 
;he  Greeks,  and  in  Mewar  is  the  symbol  of  honour. 
[n  the  days  of  her  grandeur,  it  w%s  held  equal  to 
my  cordon  of  Christendom.  It  consists  of  one 
>r  more  coids  of  floss  silk  and  gold  thread,  tied 
-oand  the  tnrband,  the  ends  hanging  behind  the 
lead.  It  was  valued  as  the  mark  of  the  sovereign's 
'avour. 

In  1808,  Futteh  All  Shah,  emperor  of  Persia, 
iistituted  the  Order  of  the  Lion  and  Sun,  Sher-o- 
fChurshid,  to  decorate  foreign  envoys  who  had 
rendered  services  to  his  government,  and  it  is 
lOw  given  to  Persian  subjects.  In  the  treaty  of 
peace  witi^  Persia  of  4th  March  1857,  the  emperor 
18  styled  *  His  Majesty,  whose  standard  is  the  sun ; 
the  sacred^  the  august,  the  great  monarch,  the 
libaolute  king  of  kings  of  all  the  States  of  Persia.* 
at  the  same  time,  his  ambassador,  then  at  the 
court  of  France,  was  styled  *  His  Excellency,  the 
Bkbode  of  greatness,  the  favourite  of  the  king ; 
Firokh  Khan,  Amin-ul-Mulk,  the  great  ambassador 
[)f  the  mighty  State  of  Persia.'  This  emperor  takes 
A8  epithets,  Ali  Hazrat,  Kawi  Shokat,  Shahnshah, 
also  Ali  Hazrat  Aqdas  Humayun,  Shahnshah,  ako 
Sahib-i-Qaran ;  likewise  Zil  Allah,  Shadow  of 
God,  and  Hashmat  Panah,  Source  of  Dignity. 

The  honorific  appellations  adopted  by  the  Asaf 
Jahi  dynasty  rulers  of  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan 
have  varied.  In  the  18th  centurv  it  was  Nizam- ul- 
Mulk  Asof  Jah  Bahadur,  Fatah  Jung,  commander- 
in-chief,  devoted  servant  of  Muhamimad  Shah,  the 
king,  as  high  in  dignity  as  Solomon,  1140  Hijira, 
in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign. 

Later  on,  it  was  The  faithful  friend,  the  bravest 
nuin  of  his  time,  as  high  in  dignity  as  Solomon, 
the  conqueror  of  countries,  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  Nizam- 
ud-Dowla,  Mir  Nizam  Ali  Khan  Bahadur,  yic- 
torious in  battle,  Asof  Jah,  commander-in-chief, 
devoted  servant  of  king  Shah  AJam  Bahadur,  the 
victorious  emperor  19  (year  of  his  reign) ;  and 
the  reigning  prince  ^1884)  is  Mir  Mahbub  Ali, 
cntiUed  Mu»ffar-ul-Mumalik,  Rustum-u-Dauran, 
Arastah-i-Zaman,  Asaf  Jah,  Nizam-ul-MuIk, 
Nizam-ud-Dowla,  Mir  Mahbub  Ali  Khan  Baha- 
dur, Fatah  Jung. 

H.H.  Nawab  Sadik  Muhammad,  Khan,  Baha- 


dur, Qrand  Commander  of  the  Most  Exalted 
Order  of  the  Star  of  India,  is  distinguished  by  the 
epithets  Rukn-ud-Dowla,  Nasrat  tHing,  Hafiz-ul- 
Mulk,  Mukhlis-ud-Dowla,  chief  of  Bahawulpur. 

The  ruling  family  here  are  Mubammadans  of  the 
Dawudputra  race.  In  this  territory  since  1866 
great  improvements  have  been  made  by  irrigation. 
The  treaty  of  22d  October  1838  is  that  which 
exists  between  the  States. 

Nawab  Mumtaz  Ali  Khan,  Bahadur,  is  designated 
Jalal-ud-Dowla,  Mustikil-i-Jang,  chief  of  Dujana. 

Kalab  Ali  Khan,  the  Muh^madan  ruler  of 
Rampur,  is  styled  His  Highness  Farzand-i-Dil- 
Pazir-i-Dowlat-i-Inglishia,  Kalab  Ali  Khan,  Nawab 
of  Rampur,  K.G.C.S.L  and  CLE.,  the  Persian 
words  meaning  Heart-loved  Son  of  the  British 
Government. 

The  prince  of  Arcot,  a  relative  of  the  former 
Walajahi  dynasty  of  the  Garnatic,  was  styled 
Azim  Jah,  Umdat  -  ul  -  Umra,  Amir-ul-Umra, 
Madar-ul-Mulk,  Umdat-ul-Mulk,  Azim-ud-Dowla, 
Asad  -  ud  -  Dowla  -  al  -  Angrez,  Zahir  -  ud  -  Dowla 
(name)  Khan  Bahadur,  Zu-ul-Fiqar  Jang,  Fitrat 
Jung,  Sipah  Salar,  Amir-i-Arkatwa,  Hind,  G.C.S.I. 

Rajputs  and  Mahrattas  have  surnames  like  the 
races  in  Europe.  Rajputs'  are,  however,  too  ex- 
tended to  be  utilized,  but  those  of  the  Mahrattas 
are  in  daily  use.  Also  Hindu '  rulers  and  their 
dominions  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  the 
family  name  of  the  sovereign,  by  the  name  of  the 
capital,  or  bv  that  of  the  territory— Sindia  or 
Gwalior,  Gaekwar  or  Baroda,  Mewar  or  Udaipur, 
Holkar  or  Indore,  and  Marwar  or  Jodhpur. 

Maharaja  Jaya  Ji  Rao  Sindia,  the  reigning 
sovereign  of  Gwalior,  is  of  the  Mahratta  race, 
follows  the  Hindu  faith.  He  is  styled  Mukhtar- 
ul-Mulk,  Azim-ul-Iqtadar,  Rafi-us-Shan,  Wala 
Shikoh,  Muhtashim-i-Douran,  Umdat-ul-Umra, 
Maharaj  Dhiraj,  Ali  Jah,  Hisam-us-Saltanat, 
Maharaja  Jyaji  Rao  Sindia  Bahadur,  Sri  Nat'h, 
Mansur-i-Zaman,  Fad vi- Hazrat  Malikah  Muaz- 
zamah,  Rafi-u-Darjah,  Inglistan,  G.C.S.I.  This 
is  The  absolute  executive  authority  of  Uie  country, 
the  mighty  in  power,  the  high  in  pomp,  the 
exalted  in  splendour,  the  magnificent  one  of  the 
period,  the  elect  of  nobles,  the  great  chief,  the 
chief  par  excellence,  the  high  in  dignity,  the  great 
chief  Jyaji  Rao  Sindia,  the  valiant,  the  lord,  the 
conqueror  of  the  age,  vassal  of  Her  MajesW,  the 
Honoured  and  Exalted  Queen  of  England,  Grand 
Commander  of  the  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the 
Star  of  India. 

The  Holkar  family  are  Hindu  Sudras  of  the 
great  Dhangar  or  Shepherd  race.  They  rule  over 
me  fertile  Malwa  province,  and  are  wealthy. 
Jaswunt  Rao  died  in  1811,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Mulhar  Rao,  who  died  in  1833  childless. 
Martand  Rao  was  adopted  as  his  successor,  but 
was  deposed  by  Hari  Rao.  Hari  Rao  died  in  1843 
childless,  was  succeeded  by  his  adopted  son 
Khandey  Rao,  who  died  in  1844,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  adoption  by  Tukoji  Rao  Holkar,  whose 
title  is  Tukoji  Rao  Holkar  Maharaja  Dhiraj, 
Raj es war,  Sawai,  Tukoji  Rao  Holkar  Bahadur, 
K.G.C.S.I. 

Gh'hatrapati  is  Lord  of  the  Umbrella,  the  source 
of  the  Satrap  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  taken  by 
H.H.  Maharaja  Ch'hatrapati  Sivaji  iv.  of  Kol- 
hapur,  Bhonsla  family,  K.C.S.I. 

Ch'hatrapati  is  assumed  also  by  a  Mahratta 
lady,  another  of  the  Bhonsla  family,  the  princess 
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of  Tanjore,  "who,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Raaaell, 
when  inquiring  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  to  his 
mother's  welfare,  styled  Queen  Victoria  her  mster. 
This  princess  is  the  daughter  of  the  last  raja  of 
Taniore. 

Chiefs  of  the  Mahrattas  are  known  as  the  Pant 
Pratinidhif  Pant  Amatja,  the  Qhatge  chief  of 
Kagal,  chief  of  Ichalkaranji,  chief  of  Sangli,  chief 
of  Mudhol,  Patwardhan.    There  are  several  6hor- 

Eara  chieftains,  one  of  them  styled  Narayan  Rao 
rhorpara,  Amir-ul-Umra  of  Dutwad  ;  the  Ghor- 
para,  also,  of  Kapshi,  and  Mudhol  and  Sandar. 

Mysore  is  ruled  by  a  scion  of  a  race  who  have 
had  many  centuries  of  dominion,  with  periods  of 
grandeur  and  depression.  Ghamrajendra  Wadiar, 
bom  1862,  was  installed  23d  September  1868,  and 

S laced  in  charge  in  March  1881.  His  full  title  is 
[aharaja  Ghamrajendra  Wadiar  Bahadur,  Raja  of 
Mysore.  He  was  an  adopted  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding ruler,  and  reigns  under  the  Partition  treaty 
of  1799.  The  emblem  on  liie  flag  of  Mysore  is 
the  fabulous  bird  of  Hindu  mythology,  called  in 
Sanskrit  the  *  Gunda  Bhairilnda,'  and  the  Ganarese 
name  for  it  is  *  Gund  WarrHnda  pukshee.'  This 
mythical  bird  has  been  the  principal  crest  of  the 
royal  family  of  the  Wadiars  of  Mysore  since  A.D. 
1899.  Regarding  the  Gunda  Bhairunda  (Benfey, 
Sanskrit  IHctionary),  Gunda  signifies  the  temple 
of   an    elephant.     Bhairunda,  in  its    adjectiYC 


Of  the  chiefe  of  Mewar,  some  have  the  title  of 
Raj,  others  that  of  Rawul;  some  take  Rawnt  as 
their  distinction.  Sawai  is  an  honorific  CTithet 
adopted  by  several  princes  of  Northern  India, 
also  by  the  chiefs  of  Baygoo  and  Bejolia ;  and  the 
Bheendur  and  Bednore  chiefs  take  respectirelj 
Maharaja  and  Thakur.  Sawai  means  additional 
a  quarter  more,  as  if  to  say  more  than  a  man. 

Of  Patiala,  in  the  Panjab,  is  H.H.  Mahanji 
Rajindar  Singh,  Mahindar  Bahadur,  Farzand^, 
Khas,  Daulat-i-Inglishia,  Mansur-i-Zanaan,  Amir- 
ul-Umra,  Maharaj  Dhiraj,  Rajeshar,  Sri  Mahanji 
Rajgan,  chief  of  ratiala. 

fuija  Bikram  Singh,  Bahadur,  Barar  Bam 
Farzand-i-Saadat,  Nishan-i-Hazrat,  Kaisar-i-Hioi 
chief  of  Faridkot 

H.H.  Raja  Hira  Singh,  Mahindar  Bahadur. 
G.G.S.I.,  Fanand  Arjamand  Akidat  Paivaa 
Daulat-i-Iuglishia,  Barar  Bans  Sarmnr,  d^eft 
Nabha. 

Raja  Pratap  Sah  of  Tehri,  GarhwaL 

H.H.  Raja-i-Rajgan,  Raja  Ri^hbir  Si«L 
Bahadur,  Grand  Goramander  of  the  Moat  EaU 
Order  of  the  Star  of  India,  Gompaniofn  of  tb 
Indian  Empire,  Farzand-i-Dilband,  Rasakk-ii' 
Itkad  -  i  -  Daulat  -  i  -  Inglishia,  GouncOlor  of  ike 
Empress  of  India,  chief  of  Jind. 

The  Indian  Government  addresses  the  Raj^ 
ruler  of  Junmiu  and  Kashmir  as  *■  His  Higytf 


form,  means  formidable.    As  a  nominative,  it  sig-  i  Maharaja  Ranbir  Singh  Bahadur,    Grand  Cm 
nifies  a  form  of  Siva,  and  is  also  the  name  of  one    mander  of  the  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  Sari 


of  the  attendants  of  Durga.  This  fabulous  bird 
has,  in  the  animal  kin^om  of  Hindu  mythology, 
the  foremost  place.  The  most  powerful  elephant 
ranks  below  a  lion,  which  ranks  below  the  sarabha, 
a  fanciful  animal,  which  again  is  inferior  to  the 
Gunda  Bhairunda.  The  emblems  of  the  Maha- 
rajas of  Mysore  are  the  eankh,  or  conch-shell ; 
the  chara,  or  quoit  of  war;  the  ankusa,  or 
elephant  goad  ;  the  kuthara,  or  dagger ;  the 
mi^ara,  or  allieator;  the  matsya,  or  fish*  the 
sarabha,  a  fabulous  animal ;  the  salva,  or  lion ; 
and  the  sacred  bird  above  noticed. 

The  Travanoore  ruler  is  H.H.  Sri  Padmanabha 
Dasa,  Yanji  Bala  Rama  Yarma,  Kula  Shekara, 
Kiritapati,  Manne  Sultan,  Maharaj  Raja  Rama 
Raja  Bahadur,  Shamshir  Jung,  G.G.S.I.,  Maharaja 
of  Travancore.  The  family  name  is  said  to  be 
Threpathathu  Swaroopan.  Its  princes*  titles  are 
Rama  Yarma,  Garela  Yarma,  Martandha  Yarma. 
The  chank-sheU  is  one  of  the  insignia  of  this  race, 
who  claim  to  be  Eshatriya,  and  follow  Brah- 
manism.  The  chief  of  their  subjects  are  the 
Nair,  who  follow  the  law  of  uterine  descent. 

Among  great  chiefs  in  the  Peninsula  are  the 
Yizianagram,  the  Yenkatagiri,  the  Bobili,  the 
Beder  rulers  of  Zorapur,  the  raja  of  Wanparti; 
and  of  other  representatives  of  ancient  dynasties 
may  be  named  the  Zamorin  raja  Poonithurakon 
Eunnalakonatiri.  In  1766,  a  zamorin  was  be- 
leaguered by  Hyder  Ali ;  he  set  fire  to  his  palace, 
and  voluntarily  perished  in  the  flames.  Since 
that  time  the  zamorins  have  been  subject  to 
Mysore,  and  then  to  the  British.  At  the  latter 
pfurt  of  the  18th  century,  a  raja  of  Bobili  acted 
similarly. 

The  descendant  of  the  gretA;  Rama  Raja  is  the 
raja  of  Anagundee,  whose  title  is  Sri  Mumjadhee 


Raja,  Raja   Parameswara,  Sri  Yirapratapa,  Sri 

Yira  Teroomala,   Sri  "^^ravenkata  Ramarawya,  !  porter  of  religion,  owner  of  t&e  ae 

Beva  Maharawya  Sumstan  Yidaya  Nagarum.  I  weapon),  the  sun-descended  mooard^ 
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India,  Gompanion  of  the  Indian  Empire,  Sam-*^ 
Sultanat  (Shield  of  the  Sovereignty),  Commkti 
the  Empress  of  India,  Honorary  General  ui  i^ 
Imperial  Army,  Ghief  of  Jumma  and  Kashmir/ 

Outside  of  British  boundaries,  tiie  mkni^ 
their  chiefs  have  similar  titles ; 

Rana  Maharam  Jung  Bahadur  was  entitled  TVif 
lin  -  Pimma  -  Kokang  -Yang  -  Syan,  Gonumadt 
of  the  Army,  the  brave,  perfect  in  evefytkon 
Master  of  the  Military  Affairs,  the  Maharaja. 

Minor  titles  in  Nepal  are  Maharaj,  Adi  B^ 
Kunwar,  Rawul,  Rawut,  Sah,  Bahadur. 

In  Burma,  the  figures  of  a  peacock  and  ate 
are  painted  on  the  king's  throne;  a  peaooekl 
borne  on  the  royal  standard,  and  Ne-dwiet-tt» 
Yeng,  sun-descended  monarch,  is  one  of  the  n^i 
tildes.  The  throne  is  painted  over  with  figmal 
the  peacock,  and  the  hare  typifying  the  desce 
the  King  from  the  Solar  race  and  &e  human 
which  is  also  directly  laid  daim  to  in  the 
Nay-twet  Buyin,  sovereign  of  the  rising  aim, 
the  titles  Khattia,  implying  that  he  has  dom^  ^ 
over  the  crops,  and  yaza,  tiiat  he  can  instraet  m 
in  the  laws.  Ein  Shemen  is  the  q>ecial  thki 
the  declared  heir  of  the  Bunnese  throne, 
means  Lord  of  the  Eastern  House.  The 
wee  of  Burma  is  a  chain  worn  as  a  ha4gs 
nobility,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  ~ 
from  the  Brahmanical  thread. 

The  ruling  king,  The-baw's  titles  are  T. 
bohng  Nay-pyee-daw,  ruler  of  Ihe  sea  and 
lord  of  the  rising  sun,  sovereign  of  the 
of   Thuma-paranta  and   Zampu-deepa, 
other  great  empires  and  ooimtrieB,  and  kiiw  I 
all  the  umbrella-bearing  chiefs,  lord  of  the  a  ^ 
of  gold,  silver,  rubies,  amber,  and  the  nohle 
pentine  ;  chief  of  the  Saddan  or 
and  master  of  many  white  elephants;  the  M 
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>f  the  power  of  life  and  death,  great  ckief 
>f  righteonsneBS,  and  poeseBsor  of  boondlesB 
lominions  and  sapreme  wisdom,  the  arbiter  of 
existence. 

The  white  elephant  of  the  king  of  Burma  is 
sailed  Sin-pjoo-oaw,  or  king  of  elephants.  When 
le  goes  forth  to  take  the  air,  he  is  shaded  by 
jrolden  and  white  umbrellas.  He  and  the  king 
ihare  between  them  all  the  eleven  white  umbrellas 
in  tbe  country.  The  king  of  men  has  nine ;  the 
dng  of  elephants  two,  but  the  latter  has  also 
lottr  golden  ones.  Not  even  the  heir-apparent 
IBB  a  right  to  use  the  white  umbrella.  He  must 
!>e  contented  with  his  eight  golden  shades.  The 
display  of  a  white  one  would  be  r^arded  as  a 
ledaration  of  rebellion,  and  would  result  in  his 
Immediate  execution. 

Siam  has  six  classes  of  district  govemors  or  royal 
itadtholders,  of  whom  a  Phya  or  Paya  is  the 
ligbest  in  rank. 

Anak  Agong,  son  of  heaven,  is  the  title  of  the 
!»ja8  of  Lombok. 

Amongst  other  titles,  those  o(  the  emperor  of 
3hina  are  Tien-tsze,  Son  of  Heaven ;  also  Kwa- 
jen,  the  Man  who  stands  by  Himself ;  and  Kwa 
ECuin,  Solitary  Prince.  In  China,  small  globes,  or 
nittons,  as  they  are  called,  of  motiier-of -pearl  and 
>tli6r  substances,  are  used  for  distinction.  Fagh- 
foor  is  a  common  title  given  by  the  Muslims  to 
emperors  of  China. 

A  round  metal  or  coral  or  mother-of-pearl 
>r  crystal  ball  or  button  is  used  in  China  to  mark 
ihe  rank  of  their  wearers.  The  members  of  the 
lighest  rank  or  order  of  nobility  wear  a  dark  red 
soral  ball  or  button  on  the  apex  of  their  caps ; 
bhe  second  class  have  one  of  a  light  red ;  the  third 
daas  have  light  blue ;  fourth,  dark  blue :  the  fifth 
bas  a  crystid  ball ;  and  the  sixth,  one  of  mother- 
>f -pearl ;  the  seventh  and  eighth,  a  golden  ball ; 
ind  the  ninth  and  lowest  rank  have  one  of  silver. 
Bach  officer  may  be  further  distinguished  by  the 
lecoration  of  a  peacock^s  feather.  This  is  attached 
bo  the  base  of  the  ball  or  button  on  the  apex  of 
hJs  hat,  and  slopes  downwards ;  it  is  worn  at  the 
back.  Tseang-Keun,  the  highest  rank  or  title,  is 
bestowed  only  on  the  Manchu.  Te-tae  is  the 
highest  military  title.  State  umbrellas  of  the 
Dhinese  are  worn  only  by  those  to  whom  they 
\Te  granted.  They  are  variously  marked.  China 
people  of  humbler  rank  can  use  paper  umbrellas 
only.  Mark  Antony  was  censured  for  having 
united  the  eagles  of  Rome  with  the  State  umbrellas 
of  Cleopatra. 

*  Interqae  signa  (turpe)  militariB 
Sol  ftspidt  comopeam.' 

Titles  of  Japan  are  Daimiyo,  meaning  Great 
K&me;  Kug^,  nobles  of  the  Mikadoes  court; 
Samurai,  mUitary  retainers  of  the  Daimivo,  who 
wore  two  swords.  Sho-gun  (now  abolished),  Sho- 
rn iyo,  territorial  nobles. 

In  India  and  Persia  the  following  words  form 
parts  of  titular  and  honorific  epithets  and  insignia : 


Amir. 
Amir-ol-Mommin. 


Abn-u-Zafr.  Ali-Jah. 

Achari,  Acbariya.|Ainbalakaren. 
Adfai  Baja. 
Aga,  Agha,  Aka. 
Ajam-Akram 

(Aiain*Akram). 
Alam. 
Alamgir. 
Alavi. 
Alat'h!. 


Amir-ul-Umra. 

Anak-Agong. 

Aadaa-Hvmayun. 

Aroab. 

A§af-Jab« 

Athi  Kttrati. 


Auransxeb. 
Avargal. 
Azam-ul-Umra. 
Azim  Jah. 
Azim-ud-Dowla. 
Axim-nl-Ikhtadar 
Bab,  Babi. 
Babu. 

Badshah,  Baaha, 
Padshah,  Pacha. 


Bahadur. 

Bahadur  Jung. 

Bai. 

Barar-Bans. 

Be,  Begum. 

Beg. 

Bhos. 

Bhumia. 

Bhutter,  Puther. 

Bhuya. 

Bibi.     J 

British  India. 

Cha. 

Chakravarta 

(Ohuckerbutty). 
Chand. 
Charriar. 
Chetty,  Chettiar. 
Ob'hatrapatl 
Ohoube. 
Crown  of  India. 
Gulcunu. 
Cumum. 
Daimiyo. 
Das  (Doss). 
Deb,  DeT. 
Deo.  Deo-ji, 

Bnanj-Deo. 
Deo-Saont,  Deo- 

Bhanj. 
Desai. 
Deshast*h. 
Des-Kulkumi, 
Des-Mukh, 
Des-Pande. 
Dever. 
Dhakka. 
Do-be. 
Dora,  Doralu, 

DorasanL 
Douraha. 
Dowla,  Dowlat. 
Dya,  Dya-wunt 
Bahadur,  Dya 
Bahadur. 

Ein-Shemen. 

Eka-ch'chatra. 

Elayu-Baja. 

El-MihraHAl-Ma- 
haraja). 

ExceUenoy. 

Fadvi 

Faghfur. 

Faridun-Jah. 

Fanand-i-DQband 

Fatteh-Jung. 

Firoz-Jung. 

Fitrat  Jung. 

Oaon-bara. 

GarikL 

Garliki. 

Gkun. 

Ghorpara. 

Ghosh  (Ghose). 

Goraet. 

Goraku. 

Gouenden,  Gowda 

Gramani. 

GrassiA. 

Gum. 

GurukkaL 

Hafiz. 

Hakim. 

Hashmat-Jung. 

Haahmat-Panah. 

Hanat. 

HIghnesi. 

HimmatBahadur. 

Hbsam-us-Sul- 
tanat. 

Housha. 

Huzur. 

Ikhtiar. 

Imad-ud^Dowla. 

Imam. 


Indiae  Imperatrix. 

Indian  Empire. 

Ishan. 

Ijnh,  lyen-Iyen- 

gar.  Ayah. 
Iza&t-Anam. 
Jag-Deb. 
Jaghirdar. 
JahT^ 

Jalal-ud-Dowla. 
Jam. 

Jamnepa  Kara. 
Janab. 
Jonakan. 
Jotidar. 
Jung. 


Kalokhikos 

(Cathoiions). 
Kamran. 
Kanam. 
Karta. 
KayamaL 
Kaia«ul-Kazat. 
Khajah,  Khoja. 
Khakan. 
Khan,  Khanum. 
Khattia. 
Khone. 
Kirita-Pati. 
Kiriyatha 
Komatti. 
Konar,  Kone. 

KowtflJL 

Kudumpan. 

Kuge. 

Kuia-Shekara. 

KuzathL 

Kumara  Baja. 

Kur-Khan. 

Kuruppu. 

Kutb-ud-Din. 

Kwa-ien. 

Kwa-kuin. 

Lal,Lala. 

Madar-ul-Mulk. 

Mahant. 


Maha-Prabahu. 
Maharaja, 

Maharaji. 
Maharaja-Dhiraj 
Maharaja-i-Bajgan^athan. 
Maharana, 


Mukhiar-ul-Mulk. 

Mukhya. 

Muktashm'i- 

Daoran. 
Muktashm-ud-** 

Dowla. 
Hulk. 
Mulvi. 

Mumtaz-ul-Mulk. 
Murshad. 
Muzaffar-ul-Mulk 
Musaffar-ul- 

Mumalik. 
Nadan. 
Naib,  Nawab, 

Nawab-Begum. 
Naidu. 
Naik,  Naikkan, 

Naiker. 
Nair,  Nayar. 
Nambiar. 
Nambnri,  Nam- 

budari 
Narindar,  Maha- 

putra. 
Nasrani. 
Nasrat-Jung. 
Nattu-Kottiyar. 
Nazim. 
Ne-dwet-bhu- 

Yeng. 
Nissa. 

Nizam-ud-Dowla. 
Nizam-ul-Mulk. 
No-niyan. 
Odiar. 
Padiaohi 
Fadri. 
Padshah,  Padsha- 

zadai   Padshah - 

zadi 
Paik. 

Pandaram. 
Pande, 
Pandya. 
Panikkar. 
Pantulu  Gariki. 
Pardhan. 
Panneswara. 
Paaban. 
Patel. 


Mah<^T<>^ni. 
Maharawul. 
Mahdi 
Mahindra. 
Makhdum. 
Makkadam. 


Mai  (MuU). 

Malik,  MiOikah. 

Blandal. 

Manne  Sultan. 

Manzur-i-Nisam. 

Mansur  Jung. 

Marakor. 

Mard-raj. 

Martandayarma. 

Mastakl  Jun^. 

Matampi 

Menon. 

Mian. 

Mir. 

MiraS'dar. 

Mir-Wadero. 

Mirza. 


Patra,  Madha- 

patra. 
Patro. 
PatwarL 
Paya,  Phaya. 
Peshwa. 
PillaL 
Pir,  Phrzadah. 

Pndhan. 

Prinoe. 

Put.  Hindu-put^ 
Mahi-put. 

Puthen,  Puther» 
Bhutter. 

Bae,Bai,Rao,Boy, 
Bai-Rayan,  Bai- 
Bahadur,  Bao- 
Bahadur. 

Rafl-ush-Shan. 

Baja.  Baji  (f)Raja- 
Bahadur,  Baja- 
Bayan,Baja-Dhi 
raj,  Raja-Baj- 
gan. 

BajBhat. 

Bam. 


fifisT,  Misra. 
Mognul, 

Moghulani. 
MohMn-ud-Dowla|Bama-Baja. 
Moin-ul-Mulk, 
Mouzadar. 
Muallam. 
Mudali,  Mudaliar. 
Mukhtar  Jung, 


Rama-Yarma. 
Bana,  Rani,  l&ha 
Rana,Maharani. 
Baoakh-ul-Itikad 
Raahid-ul-MuIk. 
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Rawol,  liaba- 

nwul. 
Rawut. 

Beddi,  Reddiyar. 
Rukn-od-Dowla. 
Rmtam-i-Daoran. 
Sad. 
Sadiq. 
SahJ^Sahi 
Sahib,  Sahibah. 
Sahib-i-QanoL 
Sahib-JabT 
Samaatlian. 
Samba. 
Sami,  Svami. 
Sam-raj. 
Samurai. 
San^. 

Sar-i-Laahkar. 
Satrap. 
Sawai,  Sawai- 

Bahadur. 
Sen.  « 

Sena-Khaftkil. 
Sena-PatL 
Serva-Karen. 
Set'h,  Shet*h, 

Sethi. 
SewistliaD. 
Shah,  Shahsadah. 
Shahin-Shah. 


Shaikh. 

Shamihir  Jung. 

Sharif. 

Sher-wa-Khorshid 

Sho-miyo. 

Singh,  Sin'h, 
Smlia. 

Siphar-i-Sultanat. 

Sir-Desai. 

Sri,Shri,SriBahu, 
Sri-Bhvram-Deo, 
Sri-nath,  Sri-Ma- 
haraja, Sri-Raja. 

Star  of  India. 

Subahdar. 

Sudra. 

Soltan,  Sultan-ua- 
Sulatin. 

Swetata-PatriL 

Syud.  Syudani, 
Sadaat. 


kokang-TAng- 

lyan. 
Tien-Tiue. 
Tillari. 
Tillati. 
Tira-Mukhu-8t' 


Tondaman 

Bahadur. 
Tieang-Keun. 
Turkhan. 
Umdat-ul-Umra. 
Ummittan. 
Valta-maden. 
Varma. 

Velma,  Velama. 
Vinchokar. 
Vira-patrapa. 
Yira-tirunuda. 
Wala,  Wala- 

Shikoh. 
Wali. 
Wadr,  Wafarat- 

mab. 
Wunt,  Dya-wunt. 
Yaia. 

Zahir^nd-Dowla. 
Zamindar. 
Zamorin. 
ZU-Allah. 


Taluqdar. 

Tamburan. 

TampL 

Tanburatte. 

Te-Tai. 

TewarL 

Thakur, 

Thakurani. 
Thavan. 
Thong-lin-pimma-  Zu-nl-Fiqar  Jung. 

—Letter^  of  2d  June  1858,  No.  987,  from  Surgeon- 
Major  Balfour  to  Madras  Government;  Letter^ 
No.  27,  of  24th  December  1869,  from  Governor- 
General^  to  Secretary  of  State  for  India;  Records 
of  the  Government  of  India ;  Tod's  Rajasihan^  i. 
p.  652  ;  Confidential  Circular,  No.  2120,  P., 
dated  18th  ^ptember  1876;  Fytche,  p.  28; 
Burman,  ii.  p.  215 ;  Lane's  Arabian  Nights,  note 
26,  iii.  p.  879. 

TITSINGH,  an  officer  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  who  wrote  in  1819  on  the  C^r^monies 
usit^B  au  Japon  pour  lee  Marriages  et  les  Fime- 
railles,  and  an  English  edition,  1822. 

TIYAR,  a  race  in  Malabar,  toddy-drawers  and 
agriculturists. — Wils.    See  Teer. 

TI YARI,  a  tribe  of  the  Nestorians ;  the  girls  and 
women  bathe,  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of 
men,  in  the  streams,  or  at  the  doors  of  their 
houses ;  the  men  neither  heed  nor  interfere ;  their 
wives  and  daughters  are  virtuous. — Layard. 

TO.  Japan.  China.  To-Jin,  a  Chinaman. 
It  is  from  the  To  or  Tang  dynasty  of  China,  a.d. 
618  to  906.— 5ir  /.  E,  Reed. 

TOA,  Hind.,  of  Multan,  a  reservoir  to  receive 
thQ  salt  liquor  in  making  saltpetre. 

TOAD  FISH,  Lophtus  histrio.  Another  toad  fish 
is  the  Round  Diodon,  Diodon  orbicularis. — Shaxc. 

TOBA,  a  mountain  range  between  lat.  32^  40' 
and  83°  40'  N.,  and  long.  66*»  40'  and  68**  20'  E. ; 
length  150  miles,  extending  N.E.  from  the  N.  side 
of  Pisheen  valley.  The  general  elevation,  9000 
feet ;  above  Pisheen,  3500  feet.    Tukatoo  Hill,  in 


Country,  though  generally  rugged,  is  fertile. 

TOBACCO. 
Bujjerbhang,  Tutun,  Arab. 


Tobacco  was  introduced  to  Europe  from  Amoie 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  centoij,  and  is  do 
extensively  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  the  wak 
The  name  is  from  the  West  Indian  tobacco  pip 
tobogo  or  tobacco,  and  has  been  diffased  with  n 
product  through  most  parts  of  Europe,  Ai 
Africa,  and  the  Eastern  Archipelsgo. 

The  East  Indies  have  long  posttsaed  esteem 
varieties  of  the  yaiious  species  of  the  tobia 
genus  Nicotiana,  and  increasing  quantitieB  a 
values  of  the  tobacco,  raw  and  manafactnied,  i 
being  exported  from  India.  Between  lS51a 
1861,  the  valoe  of  the  exported  tobaooo  nDf 
between  Rs.  1,98,270  and  Ks.  5,83,360.  lliiik 
largely  increased  as  under : — 

Lbi.  Rs.      I  Lbs.         Bi 

1880-1, 18,673,141  14,08,310 1882-8, 11,101,796 11,964 
1881-2, 10,530,825  11,50,876] 

the  largest  shipments  being  to  Great  Briti| 
America,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Arabia. 

The  quantities  imported  into  India,  boven^ 
have  also  been  large ;  between  1880-81  and  Ifl^ 
83,  about  1^  million  lbs.,  value  6  to  8  lakb^ 
rupees. 

Great  Britain  imports  annually  from  all  Q» 
tries  about  51,000,000  Iba,  value  £2,5OO,000;t 
1883,  57,193,065  lbs.  of  unnuinofactared  tobtfl 
value  £1,846,882,  of  which  49,565,605  Un 
retained  for  home  consumption. 

In  several  of  the  countries  to  which  itbista 
brought,  its  use  has  been  opposed,  but  it  sapfii 
some  want  to  the  human  ixxiy,  or  affcdi  as 
gratification,  which  indicates  a  want  It^ 
rarely  caused  injury,  is  believed  to  renderakdii 
stimnknts  less  requisite,  and  the  genenlbeH 
amongst  physicians  and  educated  hxumsM 
men  is  that  it  is  useful  as  a  narcotic  stimnU 
where  there  is  much  mental  toU.  The  belel J> 
perhaps  excepted,  tobacco  is  used  more  extoiM 
than  any  other  narcotic. 

Mnhiunmadans,  in  a  religious  pcnptofiiA 
regard  the  act  of  smoking  as  an  '  act  indiffcrt^ : 
being  of  the  class  of  biddate  things,  which,  kin|; 
come  into  existence  after  the  death  of  the  pnf^j 
are  therefore  neither  enjoined  norprohiWj|! 
him.  It  is  stated  in  the  Khulasat-ut-ti*** 
that  tobacco  was  introduced  into  India  I7* 
Portuguese  in  the  hitter  partof  Akbar'8reig>t^ 
the  iKBginning  of  Jahangir^s.  Jahangir,  in* 
fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  when  at  Lahoiti* 
bade  the  practice, — persons  who  smoked  ««J 
have  their  lips  cut  Tobacco  was  introdacedri 
Persia  about  the  same  time,  during  the  rogB* 
Abbas  II.  Several  persons  in  Lahore,  whocj 
travened  this  order,  were  subjected  to  ti*.^ 
punishment,  i.e.  riding  on  an  ass  with  tb^Jj 
to  the  tail,  and  their  visage  blackened,  tfaii  F'^ 
liar  punishment  being  i^cted  for  infractioH 


Tambrooa, 
Sang-yen, 
Yen-ts'au, 
Jin-ts'au, 
Tan-pn,    . 
Tobak,     . 
Tabak,     . 
Tabao. 
Tabaok,   . 
Tabaooo,  . 
Tabaco,    . 


Bali,  Jav. 
Chin. 


I^AK. 

DuT.,  Bus. 

.  Fb. 

Gkr. 

.   It. 

Jaf. 


Sun-putta,   . 

.    .  Kash. 

Tabacam,     . 

.    .      Lat. 

Tambracco,  . 

.     Malay. 

Qaaaiyete,  . 
Tambaku,    . 

.    .    Mbx. 

.      .     PiRH. 

Tobaka,   .    . 

.    .     Pol. 

Tobaoo,    .    . 

POBT.,  Sp. 

Dhamnpatra, 

.    .  Samsk. 

Dun-kola,     . 

.     .  SlNOH. 

Poghei,    .    . 

.    .     Tam. 

Poghakn, 

.    .     Tel. 

Tuton  dokhan, 

,        ,    TCTBK. 

lat.  SO"*  20'  N.,  and  long.  66''  55'  £.,  is  11,500  feet,    imperial  mandates      The  Makhzan  -  nl  •  adt^ 

says  tobacco  was  introduced  by  the  PortogP 
from  the  new  world  (Arz-i-jadid). 

To  discontinue  the  use  of  tobacco  docs  not  ijj 
to  be  prejudicial  to  health.  It  and  opinmjj 
once  allowed  to  prisoners  in  British  Inditfjj 
under  the  impression  that  their  use,  ia  mom  *>f 
or  other,  was  essential  to  the  preservation  of  W|" 
in  those  who  had  from  their  youth  iq)waiaflj| 
and  continuouslj  indulged  in  them.  Ob  * 
point  the  Bengal  Medical  Board  had  reporwg 
from  long  and  confirmed  habit,  tobacooiajlj 
had  with  many  adult  oonvictB  become  not  m^ 
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luxury  as  a  necesfiary  of  life,  comparable  to  salt 
id  other  coDdiments,  which  nature  preBcribes  as 
dispensable  adjuncts  to  meals,  and  the  Court  of 
irectorB  considered  that  discretion  was  necessary 
I  mrithdrawing  tobacco  from  persons  who  had 
WAy*  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it. 

The  Panjab,  Lower  Prorinces  of  Bengal,  and 
adras  authorities,  however,  have  ruled  that 
^bacco  and  opium  can  only  be  granted  to  con- 
cts  at  the  express  direction  of  the  medical 
ficer,  and  then  only  in  limited  quantities  and 
>r  limited  periods,  in  cases  where  the  genera] 
^th  appears  to  suffer  hj  their  sudden  and  com- 
lete  withdrawal  from  old  habitues. 

Three  years  after  the  withdrawal  of  tobacco 
om  prisoners  in  the  Bengal  Presidency  had  been 
scompHshed,  Dr.  Mouat  presented  a  report  to 
le  Government  of  Bengal,  from  which  it  appeared 
lat  of  the  fifty  civil  surgeons  in  charge  of  jails 
ho  had  watched  the  effect  of  the  order,  thirty- 
iree  considered  that  the  withdrawal  of  tol»U!co 
om  the  prisoners  had  not  been  attended  with 
ijury  to  health,  and  fourteen  gave  undecided 
iswers. 

Varieties. — Most  of  the  tobacco  of  commerce,  as 
lat  of  Virginia,  and  also  that  of  India,  is  yielded 
f  Nicotianatabacum.  N.  latissima,  Muller,  and  N. 
'aticosa  are  other  species.    N.  Chinensis,  Fischer, 

the  source  of  the  large  Havannah  cigars.  N. 
istica,  L,y  indigenous  in  America,  and  now  found 
ild  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  is  the  source  of 
»e  Latakia  (Laodicea),  Salonica  (Thessalonica), 
yrian,  and  Tnrk^  tobaccos.  N.  Persica,  Lindley, 
t  the  Persian  or  Sbiraz  tobacco ;  N.  repanda,  Ti^., 
I  the  source  of  the  small  Havannah  or  Queen^s 
[gars ;  and  besides  these  are  the  species  N.  quad- 
ivalvis,  PxsU;  N.  nana,  Lindley;  N.  multivdvis, 
Atidley. 

Several  of  the  species  and  varieties  are  grown  in 
he  south  and  east  of  Asia,  and  in  the  Archipelago. 
hr.  Birdwood  sayii  that  N.  tabacum  is  culti- 
ated  in  the  Dekhan,  and  N.  rustica  northwards ; 
Iso  that  N.  Persica  has  been  introduced  into 
k>iiibay ;  and  in  the  years  1860  to  1870,  the  seeds 
»f  the  Shiraz,  Havannah,  Manilla,  and  Mainland 
pecies  and  varieties  were  largely  distributed 
broughout  British  India.  In  CMna,  N.  firuticosa 
ad  N.  rustica,  var,  Chinensis,  seem  to  be  the 
lants  cultivated. 

Manufacture, — The  soils  in  which  the  species 
re  grown  have  a  great  influence  over  the 
hemical  components  of  the  leaf,  but  the  various 
)roce88es  followed  in  plucking  the  leaves,  and 
(oring  and  manufacturing  them  into  the  market- 
able forms  of  tobacco,  also  greatly  modify  its 
[tuUity. 

Tobacco,  as  it  occurs  in  commerce,  is  of  a  deep 
rellowish^brown  colour,  soft,  and  pliable,  a  little 
clammy,  with  something  of  a  honey,  mixed  with 
k  narcotic,  odour:  the  latter,  however,  is  not 
>bvious  in  the  fresn  leaves.  The  taste  is  bitter, 
icrid,  and  nauseous.  But  the  peculiar  and 
characteristic  narcotic  principle  of  this  leaf  is 
leveloped,  after  collecting,  by  a  fermentative 
moesB,  promoted  by  moistening  the  leaves  with 
Qrrap  or  orina 

Culture.  —  The  tobacco  plant  delicto  in  rich 
Sorest  soil,  particularly  where  limestone  prevails, 
m  account  of  the  potassium  compounos  which 
ibound  in  soUs  of  woodlands,  and  also  because  in 
the  clearings  of  the  forests  grei^ter  atmospheric 


humidity  prevails,  needful  for  the  best  develop- 
ment of  the  finest  kinds  of  tobacco. 

Various  districts,  with  various  soils,  produce 
very  different  sorts  of  tobacco,  particnUurly  as  far 
as  flavour  is  concerned;  and  various  climatic 
conditions  will  greatly  modify  the  tobacco  plant 
in  this  respect.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  cannot 
hope  to  produce  Manilla  or  Havannah  tobacco  in 
colder  chmates.  Virgin  soil  witii  rich  loam  is  the 
best  for  tobacco  culture,  and  such  soil  should 
always  contain  a  fair  proportion  of  lime  and 
potash,  or  should  be  enriched  with  a  calcareous 
manure  and  ashes,  or  with  well-decomposed  stable 
manure.  It  does  not  answer  to  contmue  tobacco 
culture  beyond  two  years  on  the  same  soil  unin- 
terruptedly. 

Latakia  tobacco,  according  to  Dyer,  is  prepared 
by  submitting  the  leaves  for  several  months  to 
fumigation  from  fir-wood. 

In  most  of  the  countries  warm  of  the  East 
Indies,  tobacco  is  smoked  in  the  form  of  rolled 
cheroots  or  cigars  or  cigarettes,  and  the  natives 
readily  improvise  a  cigar  or  pipe,  by  rolling  the 
green  leaf  of  a  tree  into  the  form  of  a  cone,  and 
nlling  it  as  a  pipe  is  filled.  In  Bengal  genendly, 
and  in  Persia,  the  pure  tobacco  is  rurely  smoked ; 
but  various  compounds  are  made  and  smoked  in 
hookahs  of  various  forms,  the  Nar^le  or  Narjil 
of  Pexua,  the  hubble-bubble  of  British  India 
generally,  and  the  highly  ornamental  hookah. 
Nargyle  is  a  word  derived  from  Narel,  a  ooooa- 
nut,  for  the  primitive  form  of  hookah  is  Uie  narel 
or  hubble-bubble,  a  hollow  cocoanut  shell  half 
filled  with  water.  On  one  ude  of  the  shell  is 
inserted  a  pipe,  which  is  connected  with  the  fire- 
pan and  tobacco-holder  (chillam);  and  on  the 
other  side  is  inserted  another  tube,  which  goes 
into  the  mouth  of  the  smoker.  When  the  smoker 
draws,  the  smoke  from  the  first  pipe  (Uie  end  of 
which  is  under  water^  is  drawn  up  with  a  bub- 
bling noise  through  the  water,  and  is  thus  cooled 
and  purified.  The  coil  of  flexible  tube  (necha)  of 
tiie  more  elaborate  hookah  is  made  of  a  long  coil 
of  iron  wire  covered  with  cloth  and  ornamented ; 
this  was  invented  in  Akbar's  time.  A  hookah  for 
smoking  madhan  (opium),  with  a  peculuff-shaped 
chillam,  is  called  MadhakL  In  Lower  Bengal 
the  lower  orders  frequenUy  smoke  in  companies, 
with  one  hubble-bubble  or  narel  or  kaili,  which 
are  the  most  ordinary  and  cheap  forms.  All 
sitting  round  in  a  ring,  the  pipe  passes  from  one 
to  another,  each  taking  a  few  whiffs  as  it  passes. 
This  is  never  done  by  the  higher  orders,  nor  is  it 
done  in  Hindustan.  The  sulfah  form  of  hookah  is 
the  commonest  in  Kabul  and  Peshawur. 

Dr.  CoveU.  in  Silliman's  American  Journal, 
volume  vii.,  showed  the  components  of  the  fresh 
leaves  of  tobacco  to  be — 1.  gum ;  2.  a  viscid  slune, 
equiJly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  predpit- 
able  froin  both  by  subaoetate  of  lead ;  8.  tannin ; 
4.  gallic  acid ;  5.  chloiophyle  (leal  green^ ;  6.  a 
green  pulverulent  matter,  wnich  dissolves  in 
boil^g  water,  but  faUs  down  again  when  the 
water  cools ;  7.  a  yellow  oil,  possessing  the  smeD, 
taste,  and  poisonous  qualities  of  tolMcco;  8.  a 
large  quantity  of  a  pale-yellow  resin ;  9.  nicotine ; 
10.  white  substance,  analogous  to  morphia,  sol- 
uble in  hot,  but  hardly  in  cold  alcohol;  11.  a 
beautiful  orange  red  dye-stuff,  soluble  only  in 
adds — it  deflagrates  in  the  fire,  and  seems  to 
possess  neutral  properties;  12.  aicotianine.    Ac- 
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carding  to  Bachuer,  the  seeds  of  tobacco  yield  a 
pale-yellow  extract  to  alcohol,  which  contains  a 
compound  of  nicotine  and  sugar.  Analysis  of 
fire  samples  of  tobacco : — 

Argillaceous  soil.    Galcareoiu  BoiL 

No,  1.  No.  8.  No.  8.  No.  4.  No.  6. 

29-08  30*67  9*68  9*36  10*37 
2-26 -36 

27-67  2479  4928  49*44  3953 

7-22    8-57  14*58  15*59  15*04 

•91    5*95    4-61    3*20    6*39 

4*44    3*27    2-99 

8*78  6*03  5-19  612  756 
6*43    5-60    6*68    614    9*42 

17-66  18*39    5*54    6*28    8*34 

The  important  mineral  substances  present  in 

Havannah  tobacco,  examined  by  Hertung,  are,  in 

100  parts  of  ashes — 

Salts  of  potMh,  .  34-15  1  Magneua,  ....  409 
Salts  of  lime,    .    .    51 38 1  Phosphates,   .    .    .    9*04 

These  substances  being  for  the  most  part  insol- 
uble in  eaith,  must  l^ve  been  dissolved  during 
the  growth  of  the  crop. 

Ajoalysis  by  Professor  Johnston  (Lectures,  2d 
edition)  of  the  ash  of  the  tobacco  leaf,  and  the 
composition  of  a  special  manure  for  tobacco : — 


Potash, 

Soda,   .       *        .        . 
Lime,   .        .        .        . 
lla^nesia,     . 
Chloride  of  sodiaxn,     . 
Chloride  of  potassium, 
Phomhate  of  iron. 
Sulphate  of  lime, 
Silica, 


Potash,    ....  12*14 

Soda, 0*07 

lime, 45*90 

Uacnesia,     .    .    .  1309 

Chloride  of  sodiom,  3*49 


Phosphate  of  iron,  5*48 

Phosphate  of  lime,  1  *49 

Sulphate  of  lime,  .  6*35 

Silica, 8*01 

100-00 


f » 
ft 


Chloride  of  potassium,  3*98 

All  the  ingredients  which  are   necessary  to 

replace  100  lbs.  of  the  ash  of  tobacco  leaves  are 

present  in  144  lbs.  of  the  foUowing  mixture : — 

Bone  dost,  solphnric  aoid,      .        •  23  lbs. 

Carbonate  of  potash  (dry),  31   „ 
Carbonate  of  soda  (dry),  5 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  ...  25 

Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk),      .        .  60 

A  compost  similar  to  the  saltpetre  beds  which 
Napoleon  employed  so  extensively  in  France, 
would  be  a  good  manure  for  tobacco  lands, 
namely,  calcareous  matter,  such  as  old  mortar, 
dung,  and  the  ashes  of  weeds  or  wood. 

Growers  in  Cuba,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  select  a  high 
and  dry  piece  of  land  of  a  siliceous  nature,  and 
combined  with  iron  if  possible.  Tobacco  will 
even  lose  its  natural  quality  and  degenerate  by 
transplanting  from  one  soil  to  another,  although 
of  the  same  temperature,  and  vice  versa. 

Throughout  the  East  Indies  the  farmers  grow 
the  tobacco  (each  for  his  own  use)  upon  the  heap 
of  rubbish  at  his  own  door,  conflisting  of  ashes, 
oow-dung,  and  offal  of  all  kinds,  a  sou  as  fertile 
and  as  well  manured  as  for  the  production  of  the 
poppy  or  opium.  It  is  therefore  often  planted 
m  the  spaces  enriched  by  animal  and  vegetable 
exuvifld,  among  the  huts  of  the  natives. 

Several  efforts  have  been  made  to  extend 
and  improve  the  tobacco  industry  of  British 
India.  In  1829.  under  the  orders  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  samples  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  seed 
were  sent,  accompanied  by  a  paper  by  Captain 
Basil  Hall  on  the  Virginian  methocl  of  cultivatuHi 
and  preparation.  The  tobacco  grown  from  this 
seed  was  pronounced  by  dealers  and  manufao- 
turers  in  Xondon  the  best  sample  of  Indiui 
tobacco   they  had  ever  seen.     In  flavour  and 

Seneral  appearance  of  the  leaf  it  approadied  tibe 
esoriptions    usually   selected    in    the   London 
market  for  cigars  and  pipes,  viz.  Havannahy  San 


Domingo,  and  Amersfoort,  which  GommaB^  U^ 
prices  in  comparison  with  other  tobacooBj  aodii 
1831  a  select  committee  of  the  Hoiueof  (^kdidoh 
reported  Uiuat  a  bale  of  tobacco  from  Gujeraifaid 
f etcdied  6d.  a  pound  in  the  op^  market,  bong  t 
penny  a  pound  higher  than  the  best  Amfirieii 
tobacco.  But  this  excellence  was  far  fra 
general,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  prinh 
growth,  which  was  sent  to  England  for  Bale,  n 
pronounced  worthless  through  defectiYe  cimDg,- 
Deing  either  mouldy  and  fit  for  nothing,  or  bnttt 
and  broken,  and  suited  only  for  anoff.  StiQ  i 
fault  was  found  with  the  quality  of  the  leaf ;  d 
the  possibility  of  growing  really  saleable  toban 
having  been  demonstrate,  repeated  experiiBeiB 
have  since  been  made  to  discover  the  mofitn^ 
able  soils  and  the  best  modes  of  prepantioD. 

About  the  year  1876,  the  Indian  GoTeni 
established  an  experimental  farm  at  Gbu^,i 
the  Ganges,  800  acres,  and  a  planter  from  Yii^i 
was  employed  to  superintend  the  curing  oftheii 
and  Ghazipur  tobacco  is  now  well  known  offfij 
North- West  as  being  as  good  as,  if  not  better th^ ' 
most  of  the  imported  descriptions. 

The  Shiraz  tobacco  of  Persia  (Niootiaoil^ 
sica)  is  mudi  esteemed  for  the  delicacy  of  i 
flavour,  and  its  aromatic  quality.  In  Deoa^ 
the  seed  is  sown  in  a  dark  soil,  which  ba  t* 
slightly  manured  (red  clayey  soils  viUnotM 
To  protect  the  seed  and  to  keep  it  winB,i 
ground  is  covered  with  light  thomy  M 
which  are  removed  when  the  plants  ace  tbiftt 
four  inches  high;  and  daring  this  penodi 
plants  are  watered  every  four  or  five  dqiT: 
only,  however,  in  the  event  of  sufficient  ni>*: 
keep  the  soil  weU  moistened  not  falliiig.  li>i 
ground  must  be  kept  until  the  plantB  are  fit 
eight  inches  high,  when  they  are  transplanted  ii 
a  well-moistened  soil,  whi<^  has  been  tuM^ 
trenches  for  them;  the  plants  being  patoi* 
top  of  the  ridges  ten  or  twelve  inches  apui^** 
the  trenched  plots  are  made  so  as  to  v^^ 
water  given.  The  day  they  are  tnnqM^ 
water  must  be  given  to  them,  and  also  en^T^ 
or  six  days  subsequently,  unless  rain  enough' 
to  render  this  unneceasary.  When  ^M 
have  become  from  thirty  to  forl^  indies  hip<' 
leaves  will  be  from  three  to  fifteen  inditfifll 
At  this  period,  or  when  the  flowen  are  1 
all  the  flower  capsules  are  pinched  or  tvistad 
After  this  operation,  and  watering  bdng  oootBi 
the  leaves  increase  in  size  and  UdcknesBimfl. 
montii  of  August  or  September,  when  each 
is  out  off  dose  to  the  root,  and  again  stittki 
into  the  ground.  At  this  season  of  the 
heavy  dews  fall  during  the  night ;  when 
to  these,  the  colour  of  the  leaves  change 
green  to  the  desired  yellow.  During  tins  ^ 
of  course  no  water  is  given  to  the  B(hL  W* 
the  leaves  are  suf&ciently  yellow,  the  pM' 
taken  from  the  earth  early  in  the  maaaa$^ 
while  they  are  yet  wet  from  the  dew,  are  hj 
on  each  other  in  a  high  shed,  tiie  waOa  of  ^ 
are  made  with  light  thorny  bushes,  irhen  ■ 
are  freely  eiroosed  to  the  wind.  While  di«M 
generally  in  four  or  five  days,  those  leaffli^ 
are  still  groen  become  of  ue  desired  p^^ 
colour.  The  stalks  and  oentre  stem  of  «ac^^ 
are  now  removed  and  thrown  away,  the  l*<gj 
heaped  together  in  the  diyiii^-luwia  iofj'B 
four  days  more,  when  t^  are  ift  a  £t^* 
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Acktng.  For  this  operation  the  leaves  are  care- 
ally  spread  on  each  other,  and  formed  into  cakes 
f  sorts,  the  circumference  from  four  to  five  feet, 
nd  three  to  four  inches  thick,  great  care  being 
dken  not  to  break  or  iDJure  the  leaves.  Bags 
lade  of  strong  cloth,  but  thin  and  very  open  at 
he  Bides,  are  filled  with  these  cakes,  and  pressed 
ery  strongly  down  on  eadb  other;  the  leaves 
roold  be  broken  if  this  were  not  attended  to. 
iThen  the  bags  are  filled,  they  are  placed  separ- 
tely  in  a  drying-house,  and  turned  daily.  If  the 
iaves  be  so  dry  that  there  would  be  a  risk  of 
lieir  breaking  during  the  operation  of  packing,  a 
ery  slight  sprinkling  of  water  is  given  them, 
>  enable  them  to  withstand  it  without  injury, 
lie  leaf  is  valued  for  being  thick,  tough,  and  of 
uniform  light-yeUow  cobur,  and  of  an  agreeable 
romatic  smell. 

In  the  Panjaby  in  the  years  1871-72,  92,500 
cres  were  under  cultivation  for  tobacco,  and 
114  maunds  were  exported,  valued  at  Rs.  29,184. 
"he  kinds  of  tobacco  which  are  recognised  are  :— 

1st  Kandahari,  This  is  of  a  yellowish  light 
olour,  and  haB  small  indentated  leaves  like  an 
nosma;  with  this  kind  of  tobacco  molasses  or 
ur  IS  not  mixed,  but  as  it  tastes  sweet,  there  is 
robably  a  small  quantity  of  honey  mixed  with  it 
treviously ;  it  is  not  twisted  into  any  shape,  but 
he  broken  leaf  is  left  in  little  pieces.  The  stalk 
f  the  plant  is  used  in  this  variety  to  make  tobacco, 
Qst  as  much  as  the  leaves,  in  fact  there  is  more 
talk  than  leaves.  Kakar  tobacco  is  also  grown 
t  other  places,  and  there  is  Lahori  Eakar,  Shikar- 
)uri  KakJar,  etc.  The  kakar  is  known  by  its  small 
ize,  and  the  leaves  are  more  round  than  the 
•thers,  which  are  long  pointed. 

2d.  Baahdadu  The  seed  of  this  is  very  much 
ought  uter  by  cultivators,  on  account  of  the 
bondanoe  of  the  produce.  It  is  not  imported 
rom  the  place  whose  name  it  takes,  but  probably 
ame  originally  from  thence. 

3d.  Nokij  so  called  from  its  pointed  lanceolate 
saves ;  of  this  there  are  two  sorts,  the  noki  and 
be  desi  PanjabL 

4th.  LawiUy  a  variety  of  which  the  leaves  only 
xe  used ;  the  woody  stalk  is  of  no  use. 

5th.  Zardcu  This  is  the  best  quality  of  tobacco, 
»eing  of  the  kind  called  noki 

6m.  Pur&t,  from  Hindustan,  which  is  chewed 
rith  chunam,  supari  (areca  nuts),  and  catechu 
kath) ;  it  is  also  smoked,  but  it  is  expensive. 

7th.  Baimani,  This  is  very  uncommon  at 
!jahore;  it  is  so  called  because  its  leaves  are 
liaped  like  those  of  the  egg-plant  fruit,  Solanum 
aelongena. 

8tL  Suraii^  from  Surat  and  Bombay;  it  is 
,irong  and  bitter  like  kakar. 

The  ground  is  carefully  worked  up  by  repeated 
sloughing,  and  manured  with  old  dung  and  with 
aliferous  earth  where  the  soil  is  naturally  deficient 
Kf  Bidts. 

Tobacco  is  grown  in  the  highly-manured  fields 
nunediately  around  the  village  site,  and  brackish 
^ater  is  said  to  be  the  best  with  which  to  irrigate 
t.  The  seed  is  sown  in  the  N.  of  India  in 
lugust  and  September,  and  transplanted  in 
October.  Its  first  leaf -plucking  is  in  March ;  a 
lecond  is  in  May,  yields  about  half  that  of  the 
first  crop. 

The  average  produce  of  a  bigha  of  360  Ilahi 
yards  square^  is  12  standard  man  of  dry  leaf,  and  |  an  impart  duty  of  26  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
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of  first  quality,  selling  at  Bs.  5  the  man,  and 
Bs.  2  for  the  refuse  stiJk :  of  inferior  quality  at 
Bs.  3  the  man. 

In  Oudhy  the  retail  price  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco  is  Bs.  8  the  man,  and  that  of  three 
qualities  of  manufactured  tobacco  for  smoking,  at 
2  to  3  seers  the  rupee,  at  5  to  6  seers,  and  at  13  to 
14  seers  the  rupee. 

In  the  Bomoay  Presidency,  tobacco  is  largely 
produced  in  the  Kaira  and  ]^andesh  districts.  In 
1871-72,  nearly  43,000  acres  were  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  3,262,000  lbs.  were  exported  by  sea  ^ 
Bourbon,  Mauritius,  etc.,  valued  at  Bs.  5,64,485, 
and  112,000  lbs.  were  sent  to  other  presidencies. 
Small  quantities  of  the  fine  Gujerat  tobacco  were 
sent  to  the  N.W.  Provinces.  In  1839,  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone,  collector  of  Batnagherry,  grew  some  good 
tobacco  from  Shiraz  and  Kazeroon  seed.  About 
the  same  time,  Dr.  Cordon  grew  some  at  the 
Hewra  Gardens  from  American  and  Persian 
seed.  The  Shiraz  and  Havannah  species  were  grown 
at  Baroach. 

In  the  Madras  Presidenqf,  the  most  celebrated 
of  its  tobaccos  are  grown  in  the  Northern  Circars, 
and  on  some  of  the  low  sandy  islands  or  Lank^ 
formed  at  the  mouths  of  the  river  Krishna,  also 
in  the  delta  of  the  Godavery,  where  the  soil  is 
peculiarly  rich  and  fertile,  the  product  being 
Known  as  Lanka  tobacco.  For  Lanka  cigars,  the 
Nicotiaua  rustica  is  still  grown  on  the  iedets  of 
the  Godaveiy,  where  the  cultivation  is  rapidly 
increasing  and  is  rather  famous.  The  tobaccos  of 
Trichinopoly  and  Dindigul  are  celebrated,  and  are 
manufactured  into  cheroots  for  Europeans. 

The  Dindigul  tobacco  is  grown  on  a  carefully- 
cultivated  red  loam.  Some  of  the  highest-priced 
tobacco  is  grown  on  the  rich  dry  laud,  but  it  is 
too  pungent  for  smoking.  The  vicinity  of  villages 
and  the  back  yards  of  houses  are  much  utiluKd. 
Heavy  rains  injure  the  qualitv ;  and  as  manures, 
the  droppings  of  goats  and  sheep  are  used,  also 
ashes,  cattle -dung,  urine,  sweepings,  and  in 
Nellore  saline  earth. 

The  value  of  good  tobacco  in  the  district  of 
Masulipatam  is  from  10  to  15  rupees  a  candy  of 
500  ll».,  or  about  ^d.  per  lb.  The  best  Luika 
tobacco  is  from  the  Sitanagram  island  near  Gutala, 
on  the  Godavery,  and  is  sold  usually  at  40  rupees  a 
candy  on  the  spot 

The  seeds  or  all  the  species,  Havannah,  Mary- 
land,  Virginia,  Manilla,  Shiraz,  etc.,  have  been 
widely  distributed,  and  with  some  success,  and 
the  produce  was  largely  analyzed  by  Mr.  Brought 
ton.  In  1871-72  it  was  exported  to  the  value  of 
5^  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  paucity  in  the  BcSh  of 
Metdras  of  carbonate  of  potash  prevents  the 
tobacco  plantsobtainin^  sufficient  of  tnat  substance. 
The  ashes  of  the  American  tobaccos  contain  from 
25  to  35  per  cent  of  it 

Ceylon,  —  Tobacco  is  cultivated  with  some 
attention  aud  success  by  the  Singhalese  of  the 
western  proviuce,  the  Kandvans  of  the  interior, 
and  the  Tamils  of  the  northern  distriets  of  the 
idand.  In  1760,  Ceylon  produced  a  considerable 
q  uanti^  of  tobaicco,  principal^  about  Jaffna,  a 
demand  having  sprung  up  for  it  in  Travancore 
and  on  the  Mtuay  coast.  The  cultLvatiMi  spread 
to  other  districts  of  the  island,  Negombo,  Chilaw, 
and  Muttra.  Not  long  after  tiie  posseasion  of  the 
island  by  the  British,  a  monopoly  was  created  by 
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in  1811  the  growers  were  compelled  to  deliver 
their  tobacco  into  the  Goyemment  stores  at  certain 
fixed  rates.  The  culture  and  demand  thereupon 
decreased.  In  1848,  the  duty  on  the  exports  of 
tobacco  from  Ceylon  amounted  to  £8386. 

In  Bengaly  the  Sarat,  Bhilsa,  and  Sandoway 
(Arakan)  varieties  of  tobacco  are  the  most  cele- 
brated. The  two  first  are  found  to  be  good  for 
cultivation  in  the  districts  about  Calcutta.  That 
of  Singour,  in  Bard  wan,  near  Chandamagar,  sells 
at  the  price  of  the  Arakan  sort,  though  of  the 
same  species  as  that  cultivated  in  the  surrounding 
country ;  and  the  best  Bengal  tobacco  is  grown  at 
and  about  Hanglee,  in  the  Kishnagar  district. 
The  tobacco  of  Chuuar,  on  the  Ganges,  and  more 
especially  that  of  Bhilsa,  were  celebrated  through- 
out India. 

In  1871-72,  above  500,000  acres  were  under 
tobacco  cultivation,  chiefly  in  the  districts  of 
Rangpur,  Tirhut,  Pamiah,  and  Koch-Bahar,  and 
neany  10,104,000  lbs.  were  exported,  chiefly  to 
Bombay.  The  farmers  of  Koch-Bahar  trust  mainly 
to  their  tobacco  for  the  money  for  their  rents,  and 
in  the  Terai  it  flourishes  in  great  abundance ;  the 
soil  of  the  Terai  is  very  favourable.  It  is  grown 
in  clearances  made  in  the  jungle  by  the  cowherd 
races  who  graze  buffaloes.  They  collect  the  dung 
on  the  clearance,  and  after  a  year  bring  it  under 
cultivation.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  Bhilsa 
tobacco,  immense  quantities  of  manure  are  used, 
with  much  wood-ashes. 

Arakan  tobaccoy  grown  at  Sandoway,  was 
brought  to  London,  and  was  valued  at  from  6d. 
to  8d.  a  pound.  Some  very  superior  tobacco, 
which  obtained  the  name  of  Martaban  tobacco, 
was  shown  by  Dr.  N.  Wallich  to  be  from  Arakan, 
and  not  from  Martaban.  He  described  it  as 
having  a  fine  silky  leaf.  Many  people  pro- 
nounced it  the  very  best  they  had  ever  tasted, 
surpassing  the  finest  imported  from  Turkey  and 
Persia.  An  extensive  tobacconist  said  :  *  A  finer 
and  better-flavoured  tobacco  he  never  saw  or 
tasted  in  his  lif  e.^  One  of  the  first  brokers  in  the 
city  said :  *  The  sample  of  leaf  tobacco  is  certainly 
of  a  very  fine  quality,  and  appears  to  have  been 
produced  from  some  peculiar  seed  and  a  greatly- 
improved  cultivation  and  care.'  By  many  manu- 
facturers it  was  supposed  to  be  from  the  seed  of 
Havannah  or  St.  Domingo  tobacco.  For  smoking, 
it  was  compared  with  Maryland  tobacco,  having 
the  same  qualities,  except  the  flavour,  which  is 
better,  and  more  like  Havannah.  The  colour  and 
leaf,  moreover,  were  pronounced  excellent  for 
cigar-making ;  but  for  that  purpose  the  largeness 
of  the  pincipal  stalk,  and  coarseness  of  the  small 
fibres  m  the  leaf,  somewhat  detracted  from  its 
value. 

Tenasserim  tobacco  is  used  in  Burma.  The 
Karens  raise  it  for  their  own  consumption,  and 
the  Burmese  both  cultivate  it  and  import  it  In 
1884  the  Burmese  are  cultivating  largely. 

In  the  Philippines  very  fine  tobacco  is  grown 
and  the  Manilla  cheroots  are  celebrated  all  over 
the  globe.  The  quantity  of  raw  tobacco  shipped 
from  Manilla  in  1847  was  92,106  arrobas,  each 
about  a  quarter  of  a  cwt. ;  manufactured  tobacco, 
12,054  anrobas ;  and  1938  cases  of  cigars.  5220 
boxes  of  cigars  were  shipped  from  Manilla  in 
1844,  73,489  millions  of  cigars  were  shipped  in 
1850,  and  42,629  quintals  of  leaf  tobacco.  The 
manufacture  of  cigars  in  Manilla  is  a  monopoly  of 


the  (jovemment  of  the  closest  description.  Tbe 
cheroot  which  now  costs,  free  of  daty,  ahontoM 
halfpenny,  could  be  tendered  for  half  flut  hdl 
The  flavour  of  Manilla  cheroots  is  peca&r  to 
themselves,  being  quite  different  from  that  mk 
of  any  other  sort  of  tobacco, — ^the  greateat  efaa- 
racteristic  probably  being  its  slightly  soporile 
tendency,  which  has  cauMd  many  peraonsintlie 
habit  of  using  it  to  imagine  that  opiom  is  oi- 
ployed  in  the  preparatory  treatment  of  h 
tobacco,  which,  however,  is  not  the  caae.  Tie 
cigars  are  made  up  by  the  hands  of  women  a 
large  rooms  of  the  factory,  each  of  them  eontu- 
ing  from  800  to  1000  souls.  These  are  all  vAi 
or  squatted,  Indian -like,  on  their  haunches,  qn 
the  floor,  round  tables,  at  each  of  which  thetei 
an  old  woman  presiding  to  keep  theyottogw 
in  order,  about  a  dozen  of  them  being  the  ov 
plement  of  a  table.  All  of  them  are  sapfAf 
with  a  certain  weight  of  tobacco,  of  the  to 
second,  or  third  qmdities  used  in  compos^  i; 
cigar,  and  are  obliged  to  account  for  a  pnp^i 
tionate  number  of  cheroots,  the  weight  w  b 
of  which  are  by  these  means  kept  equal  ^ 
they  use  stones  for  beating  out  the  leaf  oatk 
wooden  tables  before  which  they  are  seated,  i» 
noise  produced  by  them  while  making  then  opi 
deafening.  The  workers  earn  from  six  to  ia 
dolhuB  a  month  for  their  labour;  sndntb 
amount  is  amply  sufficient  to  provide  tbeaiv 
all  their  comforts,  and  to  leave  a  large  Wj» 
for  their  expenses  and  dress,  etc.,  they  are  riw 
very  constant  labourers,  and  never  enter  i 
factory  on  Sundays,  or,  at  least,  on  aa  pas' 
annuiJ  number  of  feast  days  as  there  are  Saad^, 
in  a  year. 

In  Java,  the  residences  of  Rembang,  Sw^ 
Samarang,  Ghinbou,  and  Tagal  present  dOT 
suited  for  its  culture.  It  has  been  carriedMW 
success  for  a  good  many  years  in  the  ^^^"^ 
of  Treanger,  Pakalongan,  and  Eedu,  butouljw 
the  consumption  of  the  interior,  and  d  • 
Archipelago. 

Cefe&w.— Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  CdcbeiW 
merely  in  sufficient  quantity  for  local  cobibJ 
tion.  It  is  exclusively  grown  by  the  Bn* 
population  ;  the  mode  of  preparation  ia  the*" 
as  in  Java ;  it  is  chopped  very  fine,  and  dw^ 
flavoured  with  arrack. 

The  Japanese  grow  a  good  deal  of  tohaceow 
their  own  consumption,  which  is  very  conaiden* 
They  consider  tluit  from  Sasma  as  better  ^ 
that  from  Nagasaki,  Sinday,  etc.  The  ia< 
comes  from  the  province  of  Tsyngani;  i^i 
strong,  of  a  black  colour,  and  has  a  ^sga^ 
taste  and  smell.  The  tobacco  from  Saai*' 
ind^,  also  strong,  but  it  has  an  ^ff^ 
taste  and  smell,  and  is  of  a  bright  yellow  odflv 
The  tobacco  from  Nagasaki  is  very  weAj 
taste  and  smell  perhaps  the  best,  and  of  a  hnp 
brown  colour.  The  tobacco  from  S^^^/Jj'JJ 
good.  The  Japanese  manufacture  the  t^ 
well,  and  persons  who  cannot  use  other  tooK^ 
can  smoke  that  of  Japan  with  pleasore.  , 

C%tna.— Tobacco  seems  to  have  been  introdaw 
into  China  from  the  west,  by  way  of  ^HJ^. 
Manilla,  during  the  16th  and  17tii  oen^,  ^ 
now  grown  in  most  of  the  Chinese  pw^^J*  3 
species  seem  to  be  the  Nicotians  ^'^^^'^^^ 
N.  rustica,  var,  Chinensis.  The  Bowaat  ■J' 
facture  from  it  and  from  Mongolian  tobiMO  W 
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uantittes  of  cigarettes.  The  tightly  packed 
•ayes  are  cat  up  into  very  fine  thr^ub  by  means 
f  planes,  and,  according  to  Lockhart,  mixed  with 
ome  yellow  ochre,  arsenic,  and  other  compounds. 
h.  Williams  says  that  the  leaf  ia  sometimes  soaked 
rith  a  solution  of  opium.  A  tobacco  of  Lobelia 
nd  also  coltsfoot  tobacco  are  sometimes  smoked 
Q  China. 

Australia, — Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  New  South 
Vdlea  with  much  success.  Australia  produces  a 
eaf  equal  to  Virginia  or  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
Kentucky,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  to  extract 
he  superabundant  nitre,  which  causes  a  rank  and 
lisagreeable  flavour.  In  Victoria  the  yield  is 
generally  large,  but  the  scarcity  of  dew  in  some 
4  the  districts  hinders  the  production  of  the  best 
unds.  The  crude  kinds  are  obtained  with  ease. 
—As.  Soc.  Journals;  ExhibitionSy  Reports j  and 
Catalogues;  E.  Buck;  Sir  G.  Birdwood;  J.  E, 
y Connor;  Von  Mueller;  Powell;  Poole;  Royle; 
^orbes  Watson;  Ure;  Don  Raphael  Zaragoza; 
hnith. 

TOBAGO  CANES.  This  walking-stick  is  a 
product  of  a  palm,  the  Bactris  minor,  Jacq.,  a 
lative  of  New  Granada  and  the  West  Indies. — 
>eeman, 

TOBBA  was  the  hereditary  title  of  the  ancient 
ings  of  Yemen.  Samarcand  was  said  to  have 
teen  bnilt  bv  them,  and  a  Himyarite  inscription 
>n  one  of  the  gates  testifies  thereunto. — Yule, 
Jathatfy  i.  p.  190. 

TOCHAkI,  a  nomade  Turki  tribe,  supposed 
gr  Lassen  to  be  the  Yeu-tchi,  Yu-chi,  or  White 
luns.  He  places  them  with  their  Aryan  kings  in 
Jpper  Bactria  and  Sogdiana.  Towards  the  end 
•I  the  second  century  before  Christ  they  consisted 
f  five  tribes. — Cunningham's  India,  p.  40. 

TOD,  Colonel  JAMES,  many  years  Resident  at 
Jdaipur,  in  Rajputana.  He  devoted  his  leisure 
o  the  collection  of  the  traditions,  legends,  gene- 
.logies,  and  literature  connected  with  the  I&jput 
ace  among  which  he  was  placed.  He  published 
he  result  of  his  inquiries  in  two  very  interesting 

Giarto  volumes,  which  contain  some  beautiful 
ustrations  of  Rajput  scenery  and  architecture, 
ntiUed  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  RajasUian, 
Iso  in  his  Travels  in  Western  India,  embracing  a 
^isit  to  the  Mountains  of  the  Jains  and  celebrated 
Shrines  of  Hindu  Faith  between  Rajputana  and 
he  Indus,  London  1889. 

TOD  A.  This  name  is  derived  from  the  Tamil 
Toravam  and  Toram,  a  herd.  The  Toda  have 
bur  or  five  clans,  two  of  them  nearly  extinct,  and 
»ne  18  endogamic.    Their  language  is  Dravidian. 

They  burn  their  dead,  reverence  the  buffalo,  and 
ake  especial  notice  of  the  bell  suspended  to  its 
leck ;  bury  weapons  and  personal  ornaments  with 
he  remains  of  the  dead.  The  men  attain  from 
'}  feet  4  inches  to  6  feet  1  inch,  but  average  about 
»  feet  8  inches.  The  women  range  from  4  feet  10 
Dches  to  5  feet  4^  inches,  but  average  5  feet  1 
nch.  The  men  weigh  from  110  to  155  lbs.,  and 
romen  from  110  to  180  lbs.  When  Toda  people 
neet  who  have  been  apart  for  some  time,  the 
x>ung  women  fall  on  the  ground  before  a  senior, 
nd  the  senior  places  first  the  right  foot,  then  the 
eft  foo.t  on  the  head.  Women  tattoo  their  arms, 
ibest,  and  legs  with  dots.  The  Toga  or  Putkuli 
B  worn  by  both  sexes.  The  Toda  is  pastoral,  but 
lot  nomade.  They  eat  buffalo  fiesh  on  ceremonial 
Kscaiioiis,  but  are  not  flesh-eateis  in  general. 


They  have  no  weapons  for  the  chase,  neither 
spear  nor  net,  nor  do  they  construct  traps  or  pit- 
falls. They  are  increasing  in  number.  In  1870 
the  five  dans  numbered  713  souls,  of  whom  258 
were  men  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  average 
number  of  children  born  to  each  woman  is  six, 
and  they  bear  on  the  average  from  17^  to  37| 
years.  The  Toda  salam  to  t£e  rising  and  setting 
sun  and  moon,  and  speak  a  blessing  on  the  house, 
^May  it  be  well  with  the  male  children,  the 
men,  the  cows,  the  female  calves,  and  every  one.' 
The  ancient  bells  are  worshipped  and  attached  to 
the  necks  of  cattle,  and  called  Konku-der  and 
Mani-der,  bell  god,  relic  god.  Each  tirieri  witli 
its  drove  of  catUe  is  in  charge  of  the  holy  palal, 
who  is  regarded  as  a  god.  He  is  an  ascetic 
milkman  or  priest,  and  the  kavi-lal,  an  ascetic 
herdsman,  l^o  man  must  touch  the  palal  or 
approach  nearer  than  five  yards.  The  Tola 
reverences  the  tudd  tree,  Millingtonia  simplici- 
folia,  a  synonym  of  Meliosma  simplicifolia,  a  plant 
of  the  Himalayas,  Khassya,  Sylnet,  and  Misbmi 
Hills,  and  in  the  Western  Ghats  from  the  Konkan 
to  Courtallam.  The  dead  have  a  lock  of  hair  cut 
off,  are  burned  with  their  face  downwards,  and 
with  all  their  ornaments,  and  one  or  two  buffaloes 
are  sacrificed  at  the  spot  by  being  struck  with  the 
back  of  an  axe  on  the  head.  The  lock  of  hair  and 
portions  of  the  unburned  skull  are  collected  in  a 
cloth  and  taken  to  the  house,  which  continues 
closed  until  the  final  ceremonial.  The  slaughtered 
cattle  are  carried  off  by  the  Kota.  Formerly 
many  milch  buffaloes  were  killed  at  the  final 
interment  of  the  portions  of  the  remains  that  had 
been  preserved,  but  since  1856  only  two  are 
sacrificed,  amidst'the  wailing  and  lamentations  of 
the  relatiyes,  who  question  the  spirit  of  the 
deceased  thus :  *  Are  you  suffering  from  fever  ? 
Are  your  buffaloes  thriving?  Why  did  you  leave 
us  so  soon?  Have  you  gone  to  Amnor? '  This 
final  ceremonial  is  now-a-dayspostponed  till  several 
persons  have  died,  and  the  relics  are  all  preserved 
and  presented  together,  and  interred  at  the  place 
of  cremation.  Old  and  barren  cows  are  often 
sacrificed.  The  Madras  Government  on  the  21st 
Julv  1820  ordered  efforts  to  be  made  to  repress 
their  practice  of  destroying  their  infant  girls,  and 
it  has  now  ceased.  An  old  woman  used  to  take 
the  child  immediately  it  was  bom  and  close  its 
nostrils,  ears,  and  mouth  with  a  cloth,  and  it  was 
then  buried.  The  old  woman  got  four  annas  as  a 
present.  The  women  are  still  (1874)  fewer  than 
the  men,  and  the  Toda  woman  consorts  with  four 
or  five  husbands.  They  crave  for  progeny,  and 
in  the  manner  of  Genesis  xvi.  2-5,  zxx.  1-4, 
and  xjLXviiL  26,  obtain  it. — The  Todas,  hy  Lieut- 
Colonel  W.  E,  Marshall,  London  1878. 

TODAR  MULL,  the  Kshatriya  Hindu  minister 
of  Akbar,  a  great  financier.  Under  his  advice 
Akbar  lightened  the  burdens  that  pressed  on 
agriculture,  abolished  the  capitation  tax  on  the 
Hindus,  abolished  also  the  tax  on  religious 
assemblies  and  other  imposts  that  weighed  on  the 
population.  Todar  Mull  is  described  bv  Abul 
ran  as  entirely  devoid  of  ayarice,  and  quite 
sincere,  but  of  a  malicious  and  Tindictive  temper, 
and  so  observant  of  the  fasts  and  other  super- 
stitions of  the  Hindu  religion  as  to  draw  down  on 
him  the  reproof  even  of  Akbar. 

TODD,  Major  D'ARCY,  an  officer  in  the  Bengal 
army,  who  distinguished  himself  in  political  duties 
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whtfi  serving  in  Western  Af fffaanistan  at  Herat. 
He  wrote  a  Memoir  on  Masaocuuran. 
TODDALIA  ACULEATA.    Pers.,  W.  and  A. 


Sornxdift  aculeata,  Svi't 

PauUinia  Asiatioa,  Linn. 

Varagold,    ....  Tel. 
Vam  kasimi,  .    .    .    ,, 
Mirapa  kandra,    .    .  TtB. 


T.  AmatirjL  Lam, 

T.  nitida,  Lam. 

T.  rubricanliB,  WiM. 

Kudu  miris,    .    .  Singh. 
Kaka  toddali,  .     .      Tam. 
Mttla  kami  maram,      „ 
Konda  kacinda,   .    .  Tel. 

Thifl  plant  has  prickly  stems  and  branches.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  conmion  bushes  on  the  Goro- 
mandel  coast,  and  extends  to  lat  30^  N.  along  the 
base  of  the  Himalaya  mountains.  All  the  parts 
are  very  pungent,  especially  the  roots  when  fresh 
cut.  The  f r^  leayes  are  eaten  raw  for  pains  in 
the  bowels.  The  ripe  berries  are  fully  as  hot  as 
black  pepper,  and  hare  nearly  the  same  kind  of 
pungency.  They  are  pickled  by  the  natiyes. 
This  has  a  small  white  root,  about  the  third  part 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  bark  of  which  is  bitter 
and  sub-aromatio,  and  is  considered  as  stomadiio 
and  tonic.  It  is  given  in  a  weak  infusion  to  the 
quantity  of  half  a  teacupful  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  The  fresh  bark  of  the  root  is  administered 
by  the  Telinga  phvsicians  for  the  cure  of  the 
remittent  called  hill  fever.  Rozbuivh  believed 
that  this  tree  is  possessed  of  very  valuaUe  stimulaat 
properties. — Rosob,;  O^Sh.;  Mown;  Voigt, 

TODDY. 

Tuwak,      .    .    .    Malav. 
Kallu,  ....  Malbal. 


Sara,  Tari,  Tadi,     Sansk. 
Khullu,     .    .    Tam,  Tel. 


Palm  wine.  Toddy, .  Bno. 
Send!  of  date  palm.  Himd. 
Tari  of  pabnyra  pslm,  „ 
Nareli  of  ooooanut,      „ 

Toddy  is  the  name  generally  given  by  Europeans 
to  the  sweet,  refreshing  liquors  which  are  pro- 
cured in  the  tropics  by  wounding  the  spathes  or 
stems  of  certain  palms,  on  which  the  sap  and  juices 
exude  from  the  trunks  or  from  the  fruit-stalks. 
In  the  West  Indies  it  is  obtained  from  the  trunk 
of  the  Attalea  oohune,  a  native  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  In  South-Eastem  Asia  the  palms  from 
which  it  is  collected  are  the  gomuti,  cocoanut, 
mlmyra,  date,  and  the  kittul  or  Garyota  urens. 
Ilifi  gomuti  palm,  Arenga  saccharifera,  is  fit  to 
yield  toddy  when  nine  or  ten  years  old,  at  the 
average  rate  of  three  quarts  a  day.  On  the  first 
appearance  of  the  fruit,  one  of  the  spadices  is 
beaten  with  a  short  stick,  on  three  successive 
days,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  sap  to  the 
wounded  part.  The  spadix  is  cut  off  a  little  way 
from  its  root  or  base,  and  the  liquor  which  oozes 
out  is  receiTed  in  pots  of  earthenware,  in  bam- 
boos, and  other  vessels.  When  newly  drawn,  the 
liquor  is  dear,  and  in  taste  resembling  fresh  must. 
In  a  very  short  time  it  becomes  turbid,  whitish, 
and  somewhat  acid,  and  quickly  runs  into  the 
various  states  of  fermentation,  acquiring  an 
intoxicatinff  quiJity.  In  Malacca,  the  gomuti, 
termed  kabong,  comes  into  bearing  after  the 
seventh  year.  It  produces  two  kinds  of  Mayams 
or  spadices, — ^male  and  female.  The  gomuti  grows 
throughout  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Ardiipelago,  and  is  largely  utilized  by  the  people. 

To  procure  the  toddy  or  tari  of  the  palmyra 
tree,  the  fiorassus  flabellifoimis,  at  the  season 
when  the  inflorescence  begins  to  appear,  and 
before  the  spathes  have  had  time  to  burst,  the 
toddy-drawer  cuts  off  all  leaves  except  tluee  or 
four,  and  all  or  most  of  the  spathes  are  effectually 
encompassed  from  end  to  end  by  thongs,  to 
prevent  the  inflorescence  from  bursting  forth. 


When  thus  tied,  lor  three  sucoesshre  mornfaigi 
they  are  beaten  or  crushed  between  the  wooden 
battens,  with  the  object  of  keeping  them  froiD 
bursting,  and  to  encourage  the  now  of  sap.  Oa 
the  fourth  morning,  a  thin  slice  is  cat  from  the 
parts  of  the  spathes.  On  the  eighth  naoniiDg,  a 
clear  sweet  liquor  begins  to  flow  from  the  wounded 
parts,  and  toe  toddy-drawer  then  ascends  ia 
the  evening  with  pots  or  toddy  receiyeis^  it 
which  he  places  the  ends  of  the  spathesii  aai 
leaves  them  until  the  morning,  when  they  an 
foimd  to  contain  a  quantity  of  this  liquor.  Tk 
operation  of  attract!^  the  juice  is  replied  evar 
morning  or  evening  until  the  whole  spatbe  i 
sliced  away.  The  trees  are  drained  in.  this  manaa 
for  several  months  of  the  year,  seven  or  e%k 
spathes  yielding  at  the  same  time. 

The  toddy  of  the  cocoanut  tree  (Cocoe  nncif  ei^ 
called  nira,  is  obtained  from  the  flower  spatbs 
before  the  flowers  have  expanded,  in  a  msBH 
almost  similar  to  what  has  h^ea  described  oi  ^  i 
palmyra  palm.    The  spathe  is  tied  with  sti^^ 
the  young  leaves  to  prevent  its  expansioii.    hi  | 
cut  a  little  transversely  from  the  top,  and  beiia  i 
either  with  the  handle  of  the  toddy  knife  91 
piece  of  hard  wood,  a  process  which  is  refiei^ 
morning  and  evening  for  five  or  six  dayi  r 
succession.    The  under  part  of  the  spathe  is  tki 
taken  off,  to  allow  of  its  being  bent,  in  wU 
position  it  is  retained  by  being   attached  toi 
leaf-stalk   below.      An    earthen     pot    or  larf- 
basket  is,  a  few  days  afterwards,  atUiched  to  tie 
end,  and  is  every  morning  and  evening  em^ 
of  the  toddy  which  exudes  into  it,  the  qnanliif  ^  \ 
which  greatly  varies.    A  little   portion  of  th  ' 
spathe  is  daily  cut  off. 

Sendi  todd^  is  procured  from  the  date  XKt  i 
India,  Phoenix  sylvestris,  during  the  moBthi  d 
November,  December,  January,  and  Febzu8i7,B 
which  period  each  tree  is  reckoned  to  yidd  fna 
120  to  240  pints  of  juice ;  bat  the  mode  of  si 
extraction  destroys  both  the  fertility  and  tk 
appearance  of  the  tree.  After  removing  the  k«t 
leaves  and  their  sheaths,  a  notch  is  cat  ia  ik 
pith  of  the  tree  near  the  top,  from  whidi  de 
toddy  issues  by  a  small  channel,  made  of  a  bit  ^ 
thepalmyra  leaf,  into  a  pot  suspended  to  leceivBiL 

Palm  wine  is  also  extractea  from  the  Cnp^  • 
urens  during  the  hot   season.      The 
which  are  said  to  flow  &om  it  are  immff^^^ « 
much  as  a  hundred  pints  during  the  twrentj-iss 
hours. 

The  taste  of  toddy  in  its  fresh  state  piob4 
varies  according  to  the  state  of  the  vreathi 
season  of  the  year,  which  will  explain  the 
comparisons  given  of  it,  to  Poubon 
champagne,  cider,  ginger  beer,  perry,  ete.    h 
all  east^  countries  the  toddy  of  these 
trees  is  used  for  the  same  purposes.     It  is 
though  rarely,  when  fresh  from  the  tx«a^  sail 
then  a   gentle   aperient,  particulariy  onM  ii 
delicate  constitutions.    It  is  boiled  down  inlsA 
coarse   sugar   called  jagari   or  gur,       _ 
afterwards  refined.    It  is  ferment^  in  the 
of  a  day  into  a  mildly  intoxicafcrng  Uqwr, 
known  as  todd^,  of   which   sereiaL  finte 
partaken  before  intoxication  comes  on.    It  s 
distilled   into   arrack,  made  into  vinegar^ 
throughout  all  eastern  countries  il  is 
as  yeasty  as  it  begins  to  foment  in  a 
after  it  is  drawn.    In  the  Pemssnla  id 
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ppes  employed  by  the  toddy-diawen  to  help 
kern  to  climb  the  tree,  are  made  of  oow  or 
affalo  hide,  bat  in  other  countries  the  pliant 
eudrils  of  plants  are  sometimes  en^ploved*  The 
opes  are  sofficientlT  lar^e  to  surround  the  tree 
Ad  the  body  of  the  dimber,  who,  by  leaning 
ackwards  and  throwing  his  whole  weight  on  the 
ope,  is  thus  enabled  to  retain  each  position  he 
ttains,  while  by  drawing  up  bis  feet  and  shifting 
be  thong  in  his  band  to  higher  points,  he 
ladually  raises  himself  to  the  top  of  the  tree. 
Lccideuts,  howerer,  are  frequent  and  severe. 

TODDY-CAT,  one  of  the  Viverridae,  Parodox- 
tms  musanga,  Jerdon. 

TODDY-DRAWER— in  Tamil,  Sanar;  in  Mala- 
lar,  Kattikaran ;  in  Camatioa,  Idiga ;  in  Tamil, 
iarai-kara;  in  Telogu,  Kalal — is  a  peison  who 
(raws  and  sells  toddy,  and  makes  ana  sells  other 
pirituoos  liquors.  In  Mysore  the  toddy-drawers 
re  the  Hale  Paik  race,  who  speak  Tulu. —  WUs, 

TODDY  SHRIKE,  Artamus  fuscus. 

TODRIA.  Hind.  Species  of  Cheiranthus; 
.^odri  safed  is  C.  annuus,  Todri  surkh  or  lal,  C. 
heiri.  Todri  na-fannani  is  a  Delphinium.  Todri 
arkh  is  i^parently  the  seeds  of  common  cresB 
Lepidum  satiyum),  but  in  all  probability  nus- 
akenly,  as  all  other  specimens  of  cress  are  named 
lalim  or  taratezak.  Several  of  them  are  con- 
idered  to  be  aphrodisiac.  Todri  safed  is  also 
latbiola  inoana,  R,  Br,,  the  purple  gilliflower. 

T0FAN6I.  PsR&  A  matcmock-man,  a  mos- 
Leteer,  from  Tufung,  Pebs.,  a  musket. 

TOGHA.  Arab.  A  necklace,  a  badge  of 
lavery ;  also  the  Toug,  Arab.,  Toug  or  Jugum  of 
ihe  Romans. 

TOGHRA.  Arab.  A  royal  signature;  an  order; 
he  royal  titles  prefixed  to  letters,  diplomas,  or 
»ther  public  deeds,  which  are  generally  written 
n  a  fine  ornamental  hand.  The  celebrated 
luaain  or  Abi  Ismail,  vizir  to  the  Seljukian 
nltan  Masud,  was  sumamed  Toghrai,  on  account 
if  his  excdlence  in  this  kind  of  writing.  He  is 
mown  to  Europe  by  his  admired  Arabic  poem, 
he  Carmen  TognraL  Being  taken  prisoner  in  a 
lattle  wherein  his  sovereign  was  defeated  by  his 
>rother  Mahmud,  he  was  put  to  death,  A.D.  1120, 
>y  Mahmud's  vizir,  who  lifted  him  for  his  great 
abilities  and  superiority  in  writing  the  Toghra 
iharacter. 

TOHFAT-ul-MUJAHIDIN,  a  work  by  Shaikh 
5ain-ul- Abidin,  giving  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ngs  of  the  Portuguese  against  the  Muhammadans 
rem  A.i>.  1498  to  A.D.  1583. 

TOINO,  a  gem  much  valued  by  the  Knki  race. 
3n6  was  priced  at  Rs.  8000. 

TOKA.  Hon).  A  blight;  a  cotton  blight 
saused  by  the  insect  Heliocopis  cupido,  or  Depres* 
saria  gomypiam,  etc.,  a  weevil  which  attacks 
x>tton. 

TOKEN  BESSEY  or  Toucam^baso  is  a  large 
l^iip  of  moderately-elevated  islands,  extending 
^.V.W.  and  S.S.K  Wangiwani,  the  most  north- 
ireBterly,  is  visible  from  a  distance  of  21  or  24 
niltti;  the  body  of  itisinlat  ft""  15' 80"  S.,  and 
cmg.  ISd""  83'  E. 

TO-KIO,  called  Yedo  by  Europeans,  the  capital 
f£  jMoan. 

TOKKAY.  BuRM.  A  large  lizard  in  Further 
[ndia  and  tiie  Arohipalago,  the  Geoko  of  the 
36ckotid%  which  uiten  the  sound  ol  *  tokkay  *  in 
i  loud,  distinot  tone,  and  a  straiiger,  if  not  !&•  |  be  Ummed  ooeaalonaUy  of  superfluous  shoots ; 
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formed  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  call,  would 
certainly  imagine  tbe  word  to  proceed  from  the 
lips  of  a  human  being.  A  French  traveller  there, 
wnose  name  was  Touquet,  hearing  the  sound  at 
night,  responded  ^  Eh  I  oien,'  and  it  was  some  time 
b^ore  they  could  persuade  him  tbat  he  had  been 
holding  a  conversation  with  a  lizard  about  twelve 
inches  lorut. — Mr.  Earl,  p.  52.     See  Gecka 

TOL.  Bind.  A  Hindu  collegiate  institution ; 
that  at  Naddqra  is  famed. 

TOLA,  a  weight  containing  12  masha,  and 
equal  to  180  grains  troy ;  the  rupee  of  British 
India,  a  tola,  is  180  grains,  or  3  drachms  apothe- 
caries' weight 

1  tola       =180  ^pnina. 

5  tolas      =1  ohittak. 

16  chittaks^l  Beer=80  tolas  =  2-05n43  lbs.  avoir. 
40  seen      =1  man=(or  maand)=  82f  lbs.  exactly. 

The  tola  in  use  by  goldsmiths  and  jewellers 
has  maintained  a  ponderary  value  of  about  182  or 
184  grains. 

TOLA-PARIKSHA.  Sansk.  A  balance  ordeal. 
The  accused  is  accurately  weighed  in  a  balance, 
and,  after  certain  ceremonies,  is  re- weighed;  if 
lighter,  the  accused  is  innocent.  It  is  from  Tolna, 
to  weigh. 

TOLKAPPIYANAR,  the  author  of  the  oldest 
extant  Tamil  grammar.  He  is  said  to  have  lived 
in  a  town  to  the  south  of  Madura.  He  was  the 
chief  of  the  twelve  disciples  of  Acastiya,  but  he 
quarrelled  with  Agastiya,  and  estamished  a  separ- 
ate school.  He  wrote  the  grammar  called  tbe 
Tolkapmyam,  or  ancient  composition.  It  is  the 
oldest  Tamil  work  extant.  Dr.  Caldwell  places 
it  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  Jaina  period, 
or  about  the  8th  centurr  a.d.  ;  but  it  contains 
quotatioDs  which  must  belong  to  still  earlier  works. 
Much  of  the  Tolkappipun  has  been  lost. 

TOLON  NOR,  a  Cbmese  town,  walled,  populous, 
and  commercial.  A  depot  for  the  Kiakta  goods 
from  Russia.  The  worxmen  are  akilf ul  in  model- 
ling and  casting  the  bells,  vases,  idols,  and  other 
metallic  implements  of  Buddhism. 

TOLU  BALSAM,  Saint  Thomas'  Balsam. 

Bftome  de  Tola,  .    .    Fa.  I  Balsamo  de  Tola,  .    .  Sf» 
Tolutanischer  balsam,  Gb.  | 

This  is  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Myroxylon 
toluiferuuL  It  is  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour, 
transparent,  with  the  taste  and  odour  of  tbe  white 
1^1  aum  of  Peru.— jPaii/ibi€r. 

TOMAN.  When  Tavemier  visited  Persia  in 
the  17th  century,  the  toman  was  worth  more 
than  £3  ;  since  then  it  has  fipradually  diminished 
in  value.  When  Sir  J.  Malcoun  wrote  his  History 
of  Persia  about  the  year  1820,  it  was  worth  £1 ; 
it  since  fell  to  about  nine  or  ten  shillings. 
Twenty  rupees  make  a  toman  in  Herat  which  is 
equal  to  6  rupees  and  12  annas  of  India  (or 
about  13s.  6d.).  The  toman  of  the  Dushtistan  is 
equal  to  16  Persian  rupees  and  1  mahomedi; 
each  rupee,  7  mahomedi ;  each  of  which  in  turn 
contains  8  pool-e-siah  (black  money,  a  certain 
copper  coin);  consequently  a  toman  contains  904 
pool-e-siah. 

TOMATO. 

Liebes  apfel, .    •    .    GxB. 
Porno  d^ro,  .    .    .    .  IT. 

Tomato  or  love-apple  is  a  vegetable  of  easy 
oultore,  does  not  require  a  very  riidh  soil,  ■ucceeds 
best  when  tramed  on  horixontal  trellises;  should 


Ijaopersicam  esoolentam. 
Pomme  d'amoor,  •    .  Fb» 


TOMBS. 


TONI. 


shoots ;  raised  from  seed  ;  used  in  sauces  and  in 
jams. 

TOMBS.  The  tombs  of  Muhammadans  have 
usually  been  of  earth,  or  unbaked  brick,  but  every 
material  is  employed,  and  names  eyen  are  written 
on  the  tombs.  The  tombstone  of  a  man  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  raised  part  in  the  centre,  and  that 
of  a  woman  by  a  depression.  The  prevalent 
form  in  India  of  Muhammadan  tombs  of  the 
wealthy,  is  a  dark  or  black  tombstone  with 
verses  of  the  Koran  engraved  on  it,  and  covered 
by  a  cupola.  Some  of  these  are  very  magnificent. 
Those  of  the  Adal  Shahi  dynasty  at  Bijapur  and 
Gogi  have  attracted  much  attention,  as  also  have 
those  of  the  Bahmani  dynasty  at  Kulburga, 
the  Kutub  Shahi  dynasty  at  Golconda,  and 
the  Nizam  Shahi  at  Ahmadnaggur.  The  cupolas 
at  Roza,  where  Auraugzeb  is  buried,  have  not 
any  display,  and  that  of  Aui-angzeb  is  the  least 
ostentatious.  His  daughter's  tomb  at  Aurang- 
abad  is  magnificent,  and  many  of  the  tombs  at 
Dehli  and  Agra  are  great  structures.  That  of 
Mumtaz  Begum,  known  as  the  Taj  Mahal,  is  parti- 
cularly remarkable.  The  reformers  amongst  the 
Muhammadans  consider  that  unbaked  brick  or 
earth  should  alone  be  used.  In  Surat,  near  the 
mosque  of  Mirza  Sham!  in  Mulana  Chakla,  is  a 
tomb  constructed  in  the  style  of  the  16th  or  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century.  Its  windows  of 
perforated  stone  are  of  rare  beauty.  In  Sind,  the 
more  remarkable  tombs  are  those  of  Mirza  Baki 
Tur  Khan,  of  Mirza  Jani  Beg  Tur  Khan,  of  Dewan 
Soof  Khan,  all  on  the  Muklee  range  of  hDls  near 
Tatta ;  and  that  of  Nawab  Amir  Khan  at  Tatta, 
and  that  of  Gholam  Shah  Kullora  at  Hyderabad, 
are  all  remarkable.  Gholam  Shah's  tomb  was 
commenecd  by  himself  in  1765  and  completed  in 
1768.  It  is  situated  in  the  northern  end  of  the 
upper  plateau  on  which  the  city  of  Hyderabad 
now  stands.  It  is  built  of  burnt  brick,  with 
glazed  tiles  in  the  inside  and  out.  The  glazed 
tiles  were  made  at  Nussurpur,  16  miles  N.E.  of 
Hyderabad,  once  a  town  of  great  importance 
when  the  river  Indus  ran  at  its  base.  The  tomb 
of  Gholam  Shah  is  surrounded  bv  a  wall  12  feet 
high,  and  is  now  veiy  much  dilapidated.  The 
thirteen  tombs,  the  burial-places  of  thirteen 
emperors  of  the  Moghul  dynasty  of  China,  are 
famed  in  China.     See  Architecture  ;  Sculptures. 

TOMICUS  MONOGRAPHUS  or  T.  mono- 
graphica,  a  beetle  of  Northern  Europe  of  a  very 
destructive  character  to  felled  oak.  In  1860-62, 
it  attacked  the  staves  of  the  beer  barrels  of  the 
commissariat  in  Lower  Bengal  and  Burma,  and 
caused  much  damage  and  loss  by  the  escape  of  the 
fluid.  It  is  of  the  section  Rhyncophora.  The 
soldiers  playing  on  the  name  call^  it  Tipsy 
Tommy. 

TOMYRIS,  the  Getic  queen  of  Scythia.  Her 
opponent  erected  Cyropolis. 

tONARENG,  a  nomade  race  dwelling  in  the 
great  desert  of  Africa,  very  fair,  with  long  hair, 
aquiline  noses,  high  foreheads,  and  thin  lips. 
They  say  their  pravers  in  Arabic,  and  speak  a 
Semitic  tongue.  Their  arms  consist  of  a  long 
lance  with  a  broad  head,  javelins  six  or  seven 
feet  long,  with  jagged  hooks  at  the  pointed  end, 
a  round  buckler  (darega)  of  buffalo  or  elephant 
hide  from  Soudan,  a  poniard,  and  a  broad-biaded 
scimitur.  See  Semitic  Races. 
.  TONDAI-MANDALAM,  an  ancient  name  of  a 


t-ract  in  Southern  India  extending  from  NeUore  to 
the  Colerun  river,  and  including  North  and 
South  Aroot  and  the  Chingleput  ooUectorate.  It 
was  arranged  in  24  kottam  or  fortafied  disttictF. 
It  is  described  as  having  been  an  ancient  wilder- 
ness known  as  the  Ramayanum  Dand&canmjain. 
'  the  forest  of  the  punisher,'  and  was  inhabited  by 
the  Kurumbar,  a  pastoral  and  half-savage  raep, 
who  had  their  own  chiefs,  residing  in  kota  or 
forts.  They  were  conquered  by  an  inroad  of  tie 
Vellalar  from  the  western  portion  of  the  Pemn- 
sula  in  the  reign  of  Adanda  Chakravarti,  in  aa 
1^  supposed  prior  to  the  Christian  era.  Tbt 
Vellalar  race  found  the  clearance  of  the  forest  ■ 
task  of  such  difficulty,  that  some  withdrew  ;  a^ 
the  others  who  remained  had  the  pecaliar  privi- 
leges conferred  on  them  by  Adanda  Ghakrawii 
which  are  called  the  Kani>atchi  (acre-permaoency'i 
These  have  survived  through  ^e  political  chai^ 
of  centuries,  and  are  highly  valned  in  a  lai^v  ] 
portion  of  the  old  Tondai-mandalam. 

TONDAMAN,  an  independent  chief  of  Tod& 
mandalam.  The  present  chief  has  been  honoiird 
by  a  title  from  the  Viceroy.  His  ancestor  gf^ 
aided  the  British  in  their  wars  against  the  Fmdi 
See  India ;  Maravar. 

TONGA  ISLANDS  lie  between  lat.  l?""  and  2f 
S.,  and  long.  172^  and  176''  W.,  and  ooosiit  i 
six  principdi  islands.  They  were  discoveied  If 
Tasman  in  1642.  The  population  number  ai»a 
20,000.  The  Tongueee  are  real  Pol7nefliau,vt& 
the  Fi  jians  are  of  Papuan  origin.  They  are  aln  i 
much  handsomer  and  taller  people.  In  Toip 
the  women  are  not  allowed  to  perform  hard  md- 
the  women  of  Fiji  carry  heavy  loads,  do  Ut 
work,  and  go  out  fishing. — GcUUm ;  I>^ Ewe's  Ckm. 

TONG-KANG  —  ?  A  boat  or  junk  used  it 
the  seas  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

TONGLO,  a  mountain  m  Tonkin,  lat  27"  I' 
8'  N.,  and  long.  SS""  3'  9'  £.,  in  Sikkim,  the  em 
southern  prominent  point  of  the  Singbalila  lidgp. 
The  top  of  the  mountain  is  10,080  feet ;  the  gtm 
at  the  foot  of  the  peak,  with  a  suudl  pool  »- 
rounded  by  rhododendron  trees,  is  9891  fed 
Barometrical  observations,  taken  simnltaneodlf 
with  those  of  Calcutta,  give  the  height  of  Toi^ 
in  Southern  Sikkim  as  10,078*3  feet.  Cdoad 
Waugh's,  by  trigonometry,  10,070*4  feet,~a  r- 
markable  and  unusual  coincidence. — JBooh.  Rl 
i.  p.  171 ;  Herm.  Schl 

TONGUS.  The  most  western  of  the  popsk- 
tions  to  which  this  name  applies  are  ooenpaDtB<^ 
the  Lower  Tunguska ;  some  of  whom  caiTtheB- 
selves  Orotshong,  and  are  called  by  others  M»- 
podzhir;  the  men  who  bear  this  name  tafttoe 
themselves.  For  the  Tongus  at  large  there  is» 
general  name,  and  different  tribes  deaiginte 
themselves  differently.  The  Mand&u  call  afi  ik 
tribes  bevond  the  confines  of  Manchuria,  Otoi- 
shong ;  tne  Lamut  are  of  the  sea-coasts  All  tk 
Tongus  belong  to  either  Russia  or  Ghina^  *i^n» 
of  China  being  the  Manchu  of  l^uicfauria.  He 
Manohnrians,  as  a  body,  are  perhaps  aomovlnl 
ruder  than  the  Mongols,  and  the  Russian  Tongv 
somewhat  ruder  thim  the  Manchu.  As  a  iSe^ 
they  are  Shamanista,  and  imperfect  converts  ts 
Christianity,  rather  than  BudralhistB. — r^/^^*^  i 
p.  267. 

TONI,  an  Indian  canoe,  is  the  hoUowed-ont 
trunk  of  a  tree ;  near  Bombay,  generally  a 
tree. 
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TONJON,  a  aedaQ  chair  in  use  in  India,  open 
a  front  and  on  each  side,  carried  by  a  single  pole 
n  men's  shoulders. 

TONK,  a  Native  State  in  Rajputana,  ruled 
•yer  by  descendants  of  the  famous  predatory 
Mbder  Amir  Khan,  the  companion  in  arms  of 
eswunt  Rao  Holkar,  who  played  a  conspicuous 
art  in  all  the  dissensions  which  preceded  the 
tritish  settlement  of  Malwa.  Amir  Khan  (born 
766)  was  by  connection,  habit,  and  disposition 
asentially  a  PindarL  Beginning  life  as  a  petty 
leroenary  leader,  in  1798  he  had  become  com- 
oander  of  a  large  independent  army  in  the  senrice 
i  Holkar  in  the  campaigns  against  Sindia,  the 
'eshwa,  and  the  British,  and  in  assisting  to  levy 
ho  contributions  exacted  from  Rajputana  and 
ialwa.  In  1806,  Holkar  granted  to  bun  the  State 
•f  Tonk,  and  he  had  previously .  received  the 
listrict  of  Sironji.  In  that  year.  Amir  Khan 
rangferred  himself  and  his  army  to  the  raja  of 
^eypore,  then  at  war  with  the  raja  of  Jodhpur ; 
nd,  after  crushing  the  latter,  he  changed  sides 
,nd  reduced  the  former.  Having  indiscriminately 
»lnndered  both  couutries,  he,  in  1809,  proceeded 
t  the  head  of  40,000  horsemen  (being  joined  en 
oute  by  25,000  Pindaris)  against  the  raja  of 
Tagpur.  He  was,  however,  warned  off  by  the 
iritish  Govi;rnment,  and,  returning  to  Rajputana, 
is  bands  plundered  the  country.  EventuaUy,  in 
817,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  offered  Amir  Khan 
\ie  sovereignty  of  all  the  tracts  bestowed  on  him  by 
lolkar,  on  condition  of  his  disbanding  his  army, 
rhich  consisted  of  52  battalions  of  disciplined 
iifantry,  150  guns,  and  a  numerous  body  of 
*athan  cavalry.  In  this  Amir  Khan  acquiesced, 
lis  artillery,  with  the  exception  of  40  guns,  was 
•urchased,  and  some  of  his  troops  enlisted  in  the 
British  service.  The  remainder  were  liberally 
ealt  with  prior  to  disbandment,  and  the  fort  and 
istrict  of  Kampnra  were  presented  to  the  nawab 
*y  the  British  Government  as  a  free  gift.  Amir 
khan  died  in  1834,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Vazir  Muhammad  Khan,  who  did  good  service  in 
he  Mutiny.  He  died  in  1864.  He  was  succeeded 
»y  his  son  Midiammad  Ali  Khan.  In  consequence 
f  abetting  a  treacherous  attack  on  the  relatives 
nd  followers  of  one  of  the  chief  feudatories  of  the 
>tate,  the  Thakur  of  Lawa,  Muhammad  Ali  Khan 
raa  deposed  by  the  British  Government  in  1867, 
nd  his  son  Muhammad  Ibrahim  Khan  was  placed 
n  the  musnud. — Imp,  Gaz, 

TONKIN  is  the  cradle  of  the  Cochin-Ghina  race, 
icluding  under  this  name  both  Tonkinese  and 
lunamese.  Six  of  its  provinces  have  Saigon  for 
heir  capital,  and  up  to  the  year  1883  were 
iesignat^  French  Gochm-China.  The  Tonkinese 
nd  Annamese  are  of  the  same  race,  and  their 
•riginal  settlement  was  in  Tonkin.  They  speak 
he  same  language,  but  the  pronunciation,  and 
o  some  extent  the  orthography,  differ,  and  the 
ame  remark  is  applicable  to  their  respective  con- 
lection  with  Ghinese.  The  formation  of  all  three 
uigoages  is  nearly  identical,  but  Tonkinese, 
k.Dname8e,  and  Ghinese  are  mutually  unintelli- 
;ible.  Three  races  occupy  the  peninsula,  viz. 
he  Chinese,  the  Gambojan  Malays,  and  the 
Mongoloid  aborigines,  comprising  the  Moi,  Loi, 
be  Laos,  and  others  who  are  equally  connected 
vith  the  Siamese  Shans  and  with  the  Miao-tsze, 
i'ai,  Lo  Lo,  Sifan,  and  other  hill  tribes,  to  whom  the 
i^binese  have  given  fanciful  and  derogatory  names. 


When  the  Tonkinese  moved  southwards,  they 
drove  these  aborigines  from  the  plain  country 
into  the  hills,  and  these  are  now  in  the  ranges  to 
the  west  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Tsiam-pa  in  the 
S.E.  part  of  the  Peninsula,  where  they  occupy 
the  mountains  of  the  province  Binh-Thuan,  which, 
in  1883,  the  French  declared  annexed.  Before 
the  15th  century,  both  Tonkin  and  Annam  were 
parts  of  Ghina ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Louis  xvi. 
of  France,  the  French  acquired  territory  there, 
which  has  since  been  called  French  Gochin- 
Ghina.  Through  a  prolonged  period  it  was  a 
dependency  of  the  Gninese  empire,  sometimes  as 
a  tributary  kingdom,  at  others  as  a  province  of 
the  empire.  Tonkin  Gulf  is  an  extensive  bight 
formed  in  the  coast  between  the  parallels  of  lat. 
17°  and  22*^  N.,  and  which  is  rendered  a  deep 
inlet  by  the  peninsula  of  Lui-chew-fu  and  the 
island  of  Hainan,  which  protect  it,  and  in  a  great 
measure  enclose  it  to  the  eastward.  The  entrance 
between  Tigu  Island  and  the  south-west  part  of 
Hainan  is  about  110  miles  wide.  The  Tonkin 
river.  Thai  Sinh,  falls  into  the  N.W.  side  of  the 
gulf,  the  mouth  of  its  western  branch,  called  the 
Domea  (probably  Sang-koi),  being  in  lat.  20°  50' 
N.,  and  long.  106°  39'  £.  Gachao,  the  capital 
of  Tonkin,  is  about  74  miles  up  the  river.  In  the 
entrance  of  this  river  there  is  but  one  flood  and 
ebb  in  24  hours,  as  occurs  at  the  island  of 
Basselan,  near  Mindanao,  and  the  other  islands  in 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The  Tonkinese  men 
and  women  are  well  proportioned,  of  an  olive 
complexion,  very  much  admiring  the  whiteness  of 
the  Europeans.  Their  noses  and  faces  are  not  so 
flat  as  those  of  the  Ghinese.  They  usually  wear 
their  black  hair  as  long  as  it  will  grow,  being 
veiy  careful  in  combing  it.  The  common  people 
plait  it  in  tresses,  and  tie  it  like  a  great  roll  upon 
the  top  of  their  heads.  But  the  nobility,  men  of 
law,  and  soldiers,  tie  their  locks  about  their  necks, 
that  they  may  not  flutter  in  their  faces.  Tliey 
blacken  their  teeth  and  suffer  their  nails  to  grow, 
the  longest  being  accounted  the  finest. — EverarcTs 
Treatises,  p,  17. 

TONKIN  BEAN,  Dipteryx  odorata,  a  native 
of  the  woods  of  Guiana,  is  an  oval,  oblong,  some- 
what boat-shaped  seed,  one  or  two  inches  long, 
shining,  with  an  oily  surface  marked  with  a  net- 
work of  wrinkles ;  colour  purple^brown  ;  odour 
very  fragrant;  taste  slightly  bitter,  but  very 
burning  and  almost  caustia  They  arc  employed 
as  a  perfume  for  snuff. — Fatdlcner, 

TON-LE  SAP,  a  great  lake  in  Gamboja,  60 
miles  long  when  at  the  lowest,  but  treble  that 
when  the  inundation  occurs.  It  contains  many 
fish. 

TONS  RIVER  rises  on  the  northern  side  of 
Jamnotri,  in  lat.  24°  N.,  and  long.  80°  30'  E.,  runs 
N.W.,  E.N.E.,  N.,  and  falls  into  the  Ganges  a  few 
miles  below  Allahabad.  Length,  165  miles.  It 
receives  the  Satni,  Behar,  ^hana,  Belun,  and 
Seoti,  including  small  streams :  13,000  square 
miles  drained.  It  runs  near  Sahespur  in  Dehra 
and  near  Ramnuggur  in  Allahabad  d^trict. 

TONSURE  is  practised  b^  many  religious 
orders.  Rome  has  sometimes  directed  her  clergy 
to  cut  their  hair,  and  at  others  to  let  it  ffrow. 
The  races  following  Hinduism,  the  Af^ians, 
Persians,  Arabs,  and  Buddhists,  shave  their  heads 
in  whole  or  in  partb 

TOON.    Tau.    The  timber  of  the  Cedrelatoona, 
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ihe  Toona  mftram  of  the  Tamils,  a  tree  which  ex- 
tends oyer  every  part  of  India.  The  botanical 
apecimens  from  Nepal  having  frequently  a  sixth 
part  added,  Dr.  WaUich  was  mduced  to  call  that 
variety  Gedrela  hexandra.  There  is,  however,  a 
distinct  species,  Gedrela  serrata,  which  may  be 
readily  recosnised  by  the  great  length  ot  its 
racemes  of  flowers,  and  may  fre^nentiy  be  seen 
with  Sapindus  acmninatus  growing  in  the  dose 
valleys  within  the  Himalaya.  The  toon  tree  wood 
resembles  its  congeners,  Ghittagone  wood  and 
mahogany,  and  is  much  tused  for  furniture  all 
over  both  Peninsulas.  It  is  of  a  reddish  colour. 
— Royl^s  111. ;  Mason ;  Holtzapt, 

TOORBUT  HYDEREE  is  the  hilly  country 
between  Meshed  and  Herat  Both  sides  of  the  high- 
road to  within  forty  miles  of  that  city  were  sub- 
lect  to  Persia  since  1833,  and  held  directly  under 
Meshed.  Previous  to  that  period,  many  petty 
chie^,  who  were  robbers,  occupied  the  tract. — Sir 
A.  Bumes  in  P.  P. 

TOOS  and  Malidah  are  loosely-woven  flannel- 
like cloths,  very  narrow,  made  (k  excellent  wool, 
used  by  the  Bhotias,  and  by  the  well-to-do  natives 
of  N.if.  India,  as  coverlets  and  sheets. 

TOO-TEE,  the  Ghinese  god  of  wealth,  or  middle 
heaven ;  a  Ghinese  festivcl. 

TOOTH  RELIG.  The  sacred  tooth  of  Buddha 
is  in  the  Malla^wa  or  Temple  of  the  Tooth  in 
Geylon.  There  is  much  ceremony  when  this  tooth 
IB  exhibited,  various  orders  for  the  opening  of  the 
chamber  are  requisite  before  the  bars  may  be 
taken  down  and  the  strong  box  unlocked.  The 
tooth  is  enclosed  in  manifold  caskets,  one  within 
another,  becoming  richer  and  more  ornamented 
the  nearer  they  are  to  the  sacred  relic.  The  last 
two  or  three  are  of  very  fine  gold,  set  with  rubies^ 
diamonds,  and  emeralds;  but  these,  like  most 
oriental  jewels,  are  roughly  cut  and  ill  set— Frcrc, 
AntioodeSyjp,  186. 

TOPASo,  from  Topi,  Hind.,  a  hat,  a  person 
wearing  a  hat;  a  Gbristian  of  mixed  descent, 
chiefly  of  Portuguese  origin,  employed  on  ship- 
board as  a  sweeper. 

TOPAZ. 

Topase, Fa. 

Topaa,      .    .    Gkb.,  Bus. 
Pokhraj,  ....  HIND. 

Topazio, It. 

Batna  chaxnpaca,    Malay. 

The  topaz  of  the  ancients  was  the  greenish- 
coloured  substance  now  called  peridot  and  chry- 
solite. The  modem  topaz  is  of  a  vinous  orange 
colour,  without  any  admixture  of  green.  Topaz 
is  BO  called  from  the  island  of  Topazion  in  the  Red 
Sea.  Beautiful  topazes  of  various  kinds  are  found 
in  the  Burman  dominions  and  in  Geylon.  The 
topaz  is  divided  by  jewellers  into  two,  oriental 
and  occidental.  Oriental  topaz,  ruby,  emerald,  and 
sapphire,  consist  of  pure  alumina,  coloured  with 
o»ae  of  iron,  varieties  of  corundum  ;  and  the  occi- 
dental topaz  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  silex. 
The  pink  topaz  of  jewellers  is  the  Brazilian  topaz 
modined  by  the  action  of  fire.  It  emulates  the 
balas  in  tint  and  lustre.  The  colouring  process  is 
to  envelope  the  stone,  readv  cut  and  polished,  in 
German  under,  fastened  with  wire,  and  set  on  fire, 
and  when  fairly  burned  out,  the  topaz  is  found 
cbaneed  into  a  clear  rose  colour.  One  of  the 
pencus  beinff  yellow  and  the  other  pink,  the 
yellow  is  disdiarged  by  heat,  leaving  the  pink  un- 


Zabaijad, .... 
Purpcaragan,  .    .     SiNOH. 

Topacio, Sp. 

PuBhiaragam,   Tam.,  Tel. 


impaired.  Tavemier  mentions  (p.  150)  thai  a 
large  topaz  was  worn  by  the  Great  Moghul  all  ti» 
time  Tavemier  was  in  India.  It  weighed  181  zA 
and  half  a  quarter,  or  157}  carata.  It  was  boa^^ 
at  Goa  for  Rs.  1,81,000,  or  271,500  livrea. 

TOPE,  in  Southern  India,  from  Topn,  Canaz«| 
and  Telugu,  a  m>ve,  usually  of  mango  or  tao^ 
rind  trees.    In  oygone  times  these  were 

Slanted  throughout  India  in  charity ;  owing  to 
iminution  of  the  semi-religious  feeliiig 
formerly  led  to  the  planting  of  groves,  and 
owing  to  the  increased  value  of  land^  sucbdc 
have  now  become  fewer. 

TOPE,  a  sepulchral,  memorial  monument, 
stliupa  of  the  Buddhists;  mound-lQce  bi 
erected  for  the  preservation  of  relics. 
mounds  occur  at  Sanchi,  Bharhat,  Bhilsa, 
Benares,  Tirhut,  Behar,  in  Afghanistan, 
Nepal,  and  Western  Asia ;  also  in  various  pamj 
S.  India.  On  the  demise  of  the  Sakya  ~ 
Siddharta  in  B.c.  January  548,  his  body 
sumed,  and  his  bones,  divided  into  eight  _ 
were  distributed  amongst  applicants,  who 
st^hupas  or  topes  over  them— at  (1)  RajagTilia.j 
ancient  capital  of  Magadha  or  Behar  prop^;  ' 
Yisali,  at  JBassalor,  north  of  Patna ;  (3)  ~ 
vastu,  between  Ayodhya  and  GoraUipiir;  (4). 
kappo ;  (5)  at  Riunagrama,  in  the  neighbomki 
of  Goiakhpur,  and  most  probably  (Sri-F 
the  Selampura  of  Ptolemy ;  (6)  Wetthadipo,' 
probably  Bettiva ;  (7)  Pawa  was  to  the  wert 
vlsali,  on  the  high-road  to  Kusinara ;  (8)  Ki 
nara,  equidistant  between  Benares  and  Viai, 
in  the  position  of  Kosia  on  the  Little  Gandak; 
(9)  another  tope  was  erected  at  Pippbaliwaao, 
the  place  of  the  charcoal  tope,  between  KapQfr 
vastu  and  Kusinara.  The  topes  of  Kabul  mi 
Jalalabad  were  opened  by  Messrs.  Honigbost 
and  Masson  in  1835,  and  those  between  the  h^ 
and  the  Jhelum  by  Generals  Yentara  and  C 
in  1838  and  1834.  The  topes  near  Benares 
opened  by  Major  Cunningham  in  1B85,  and  Oat 
at  Sanchi  and  other  plf^es  around  Bbilsa 
also  opened  by  him  and  Lieutenant  Masi^  - 
January  and  February  of  1857.  Of  the  laigci 
of  the  Sanchi  group  near  Bhilsa,  a  plan  and  i 
tion  of  the  buuding,  with  a  short  aooonnt  of 
various  subjects  represented  in  the  sculptsifi 
bas-reliefs  of  the  gateways,  was  published  ' 
Captain  J.  D.  Cunningham  in  the  Joomal  dt 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  In  the  topes  d<  " 
to  the  celestial  Buddha,  the  invisible  I 
pervaded  all  space,  no  deposit  was  made,  but 
Divine  Spirit,  who  is  Light,  was  supposed 
occupy  the  interior,  and  was  typified  on  the 
side  Dy  a  pair  of  eyes,  placed  on  each  of  the 
sides,  either  of  the  base  or  of  the  crown  of 
edifice.  Such  is  the  great  chaitya  or  tope 
Katmandu,  in  Kej^,  dedicated  to  Swayaml 
nath,  the  Self-Existent,  in  which  the  eyes 
placed  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  building 
specimen  of  the  regular  chaitya  is  represented 
the  3d  compartment  (inner  face)  of  the  !< 
pillar  of  the  eastern  gate  at  Sanchi,  in  whidi 
two  eyes  are  placed  one  above  the  other. 
also  are  the  numerous  ch^hod-ten  in  TibeC^ 
are  dedicated  to  the  celestial  Buddha^  in 
distinction  to  the  dungten,  which  axe  taiHI 
honour  of  the  mortal  Buddhas,  and  whidi 
to  contain  some  portion  of  their  ralieay 
or  supposed.    The  first,  ch*hod-teii, 
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n  pffering  to  the  deity;  the  latter,  dtrngten,  is 
mphatically  a  bone  or  relic  receptacle.  The 
tune  distinction  is  preserred  in  the  Sanskrit  terms 
haitya  and  dhatugarba  or  dhagoba.  The  former 
s  properly  a  religious  edifice,  dedicated  to  Adi- 
Knddha,  while  the  latter  is  only  a  relic  shrine  or 
epofiitory  of  ashes.  The  word  ohaitya,  however, 
leans  any  sacred  object,  as  a  tree,  an  altar,  a 
emple,  as  well  as  any  monmnent  raised  on  the 
ite  of  a  funeral  pile,  as  a  mound  or  a  pillar. 
Ihaitya  may  therefore  perhaps  be  only  a  general 
arm  for  both  kinds  of  monnd;  while  dhatugarba 
r  dhagoba  is  particularly  restricted  to  the  relic 
brine. 

The  word  tope  is  the  same  as  the  Pali  st^hupo, 
nd  the  Sanskrit  st^hupa,  a  mound  or  tumulus, 
oth  of  which  terms  are  of  constant  use  in  the  Bud- 
hist  books.  St^hupa  or  tope  is  therefore  a  name 
ommon  to  each  kmd  of  tumulus,  whether  it  be 
be  solid  temple  dedicated  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
r  the  massive  mound  erected  over  the  relics  of 
lakya,  or  of  one  of  his  more  eminent  followers. 
*mnulus,  modo  terra  tumens,  alias  sepulchrum 
Serv.  ad  Viig.  jEtl  ii  p.  718).  In  the  Turkish 
rord  tepeh,  which  the  Persians  pronounce  tappeh, 
[gnifying  a  hillock  or  small  tumular  mountain, 
re  may  fancy  a  resemblance  to  the  Greek  rct^s 
sepulchrum)    or   ra^n  (sepultura),  and  it   is 

r plied  (though  not  exactly  in  this  seuse)  to  some 
the  sepulclu*al  heaps  near  Troy. 

From  several  passages  in  the  Pali  Buddhistical 
nnals,  it  would  appear  that  topes  were  in  exist- 
nce  prior  to  Sakya's  advent,  and  that  they  were 
bjects  of  much  reyerence  to  the  people.  Sakya 
imself  especially  inculcated  the  maintenance  of 
bese  ancient  chaitya,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
ccustomed  offeriugs  and  worship.  In  the  sixth 
f  his  precepts  to  the  people  oi  Yisali,  the  Pas- 
alse  of  Ptolemy,  he  enjoins  them  to  maintain, 
es^ct,  reverence,  and  make  ofiFerings  to  the 
haitya,  and  to  keep  up  the  ancient  offerings 
rithout  diminution.  Sakya  acknowledged  the 
loly  Muni,  Karkutsanda  or  Krakuchanda,  Kanaka, 
nd  Kasvapa,  as  his  immediate  predecessors. 
>t'hupa8  had  been  erected  over  their  relics  in  the 
leigh  E)ourhood  of  Eapila  and  of  Benares.  St'hupas 
Lad  also  been  erected  over  supreme  monarchs 
irior  to  Sakya^s  advent,  for  Sakya  particularly 
of  orms  his  disciple  Ananda  iMt  over  the  remains 
ft  a  Chakravarti  raja  they  build  the  st^hupa  at  a 
pot  where  four  principal  roads  meet. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  tope  or  tumulus 
vas  a  common  form  of  tombs  at  that  period.  In 
act,  the  tope,  as  its  name  implies,  is  nothing  more 
ban  a  reeularly-built  cairn  or  pile  of  stones,  which 
iras  undoubtedly  the  oldest  form  of  funeral 
aemento.  The  topes  were  therefore  of  three 
listinct  kinds — 1st,  the  dedicatory,  which  were 
tonsecrated  to  the  Supreme  Buddha;  2d,  the 
trictly  funereal,  which  contained  the  ashes  of  the 
lead;  and  3d,  the  memorial,  which  were  built 
ipon  celebrated  spots.  Of  the  dedicatory  topes, 
a  it  is  improbable  that  any  deposit  woidd  have 
»een  placea  in  them,  we  may  plausibly  conclude 
hat  the  largest  topes,  such  as  those  of  Sanchi, 
Satdhara,  and  Bhoipur,  were  consecrated  to  the 
Supreme  Invisible  Adi-Buddha.  Of  the  memorial 
opes,  little  is  at  present  known.  It  seems  nearly 
certain,  however,  that  the  great  Manikyala  tope  was 
\i  this  kind,  for  an  inscription  extracted  from  it, 
rhich  begms  with  Gomangasa,  *  of  the  abandoned 


body,'  nndonbtedlv  refers  to  Sakya^s  abandonment 
of  his  body  to  a  hungry  lion.  This  tope  there- 
fore dates  earlier  than  the  period  of  Fa  Hian*s 
Indian  pilgrimage,  in  a.d.  400.  The  funereal 
topes  were  of  course  the  most  numerous,  as  they 
were  built  of  all  sizes  and  kinds  of  material, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased  and  tiie 
means  of  his  fraternity.  At  Bhojpur,  the  topes 
occupy  four  distinct  stages  or  platforms  of  the 
hill.  The  largest  topes,  six  in  number,  occupy 
the  uppermost  stage,  and  were,  it  is  believed, 
dedicated  to  Buddha ;  that  is,  either  to  the  celestial 
Buddha,  Adinath,  or  to  the  relics  of  the  mortal 
Buddha  Sakya.  This  view  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  the  largest  tope  contained  no  deposit, 
and  that  the  second  and  third  sized  topes  yielded 
crystal  boxes,  one  of  which,  shaped  like  a  st*hupa, 
contained  only  a  minute  portion  of  human  bone 
smaller  than  a  pea.  The  gateways  of  the  Sanchi 
tope  belong  to  the  first  h^f  of  the  first  century 
of  our  era.  The  Amaravati  sculptures  are  800 
years  later  than  those  at  Sanchi,  but  the  frescoes 
in  the  Ajunta  caves  are  800  years  later  than 
Amaravati,  and  belong  to  the  time  immediately 
preceding  the  decline  of  Buddhism. 

The  topes  at  Amaravati,  Bharhut,  Buddha  Gaya, 
Muttra,  and  Sanchi  have,  as  a  feature  of  their 
style,  highly  ornamental  rails.  One  at  Bhi^hut 
was  nine  feet  high. 

Amaravati,  its  central  dhagoba,  was  small,  only 
80  feet  to  85  feet  in  diameter,  or  about  100  feet  in 
drcnmference  and  50  feet  high.  Amaravati  was 
visited  in  the  year  689  by  tiie  Chinese  pilgrim 
Hiwen  Thsang.  It  had  then  been  deserted  for  more 
than  a  century,  but  he  describes  its  magnificence 
in  glowing  terms.  Many  of  its  sculptured  slabs 
had  been  brought  to  Madras,  which  Surgeon-Major 
Balfour  placed  in  the  museum  that  he  founded,  and 
then  sent  them  to  England,  where  they  have  been 
erected,  with  some  othera  since  received,  on  the 
wall  of  the  great  staircase  of  the  British  Museum. 

Samath,  a  town  near  Benares,  is  famed  for  a 
Buddhist  tope  or  st'hupa.  It  contains  no  relics, 
and  was  erected  to  mark  a  place  where  Buddha 
stayed.  It  is  93  feet  in  diameter,  built  of  stones 
clamped  together  with  iron.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  b^  the  Muhammadans,  a.d.  1017, 
before  its  completion. 

Near  Bhilsa,  a  town  in  Bhopal,  are  five  or  six 
groups  of  topes — at  Sanchi,  Sonari,  Satdhara, 
Bhojpur,  and  Andher.  They  are  in  a  district  not 
exceeding  ten  miles  E.  and  W.,  and  six  miles  N. 
and  S.,  and  are  in  number  between  25  and  80. 
The  chief  is  the  great  tope  of  Sanchi,  attributed 
to  Asoka.  Some  of  the  topes  contain  relics  of 
friends  of  Buddha  and  of  missionaries.  The  Sanchi 
tope  is  106  feet  in  diameter,  and  42  feet  in  h^ht. 
One  at  Satdhara  is  101  feet  in  diameter.  Tney 
are  the  best  preserved  of  all  the  topes  in  India. 
The  four  gateways  or  torans  of  the  Sanchi  tope 
are  covered  with  the  most  elaborate  sculptures. 
The  pillara  are  33  feet  to  85  feet  in  height.  The 
Bculotures  generally  represent  scenes  from  the  life 
of  Buddha  when  he  was  Prince  Siddharta,  also 
scenes  from  the  Jataka  or  legends ;  likewise  the 
worship  of  trees,  of  dahgopas  or  reUc  shrines,  the 
chakra  or  wheel,  the  emblem  of  Dharma,  of  Devi, 
or  Sri,  who  became  the  Laksbmi  of  the  following 
Hindu  religion.  The  trisul  emblem  and  the  sacred 
feet  are  shown,  and  there  are  sieges  represented, 
and  fighting  and  triumphs,  and  others  portray- 
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iDg  men  and  women  drinking  and  loye-making* 
At  Sanchi,  most  of  the  women  are  figured  nude, 
while  at  Bharhut  no  figure  is  entirely  nude. 
The  southern  and  oldest  of  the  gateways  of  the 
tope  at  Sanchi  was  almost  certainly  erected 
during  the  reign  of  the  first  of  the  Ajidhra  kings, 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  1st  century;  and 
the  other  three  topes  were  erected  in  the  course  of 
that  century.  The  last  of  the  architectural  monu- 
ments of  this  dynasty  was  the  completion  of  the 
rail  at  Amaravati,  about  A.D.  450. 

The  Sanchi  tope  numbered  2  by  General 
Cuuningham  contains  the  relics  of  the  ten  apostles 
who  took  part  in  the  third  oonvocation  under 
Asoka,  and  afterward  aided  in  the  spread  of 
Buddhism  on  the  borders  of  India.  No.  10  tope 
has  the  relics  of  Sariputra  and  Moggilana. 

At  Sanchi,  love-scenes  and  drinking-scenesare  re- 
presented, andat  Muttrathefemale  figuresare  nude. 
Each  of  the  pillars  found  by  General  Cunning- 
ham when  excavating  at  Muttra  is  adorned  by  the 
figures  of  naked  women  in  hieh  relief,  well  exe- 
cuted, richly  adorned  with  neddaces  and  bangles, 
and  a  bead  belt  or  girdle  round  their  middles. 
Each  stands  on  a  crouching  dwarf;  and  above  each, 
in  a  separate  compartment,  are  the  busts  of  a  male 
and  female  figure^  either  making  violent  love  or 
drinking. 

The  Bharhut  tepe  has  numerous  bas-reliefs,  all 
representing  some  scene  or  legend,  and  nearly  all 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  principal  persons 
represented,  with  the  title  of  the  Jataka  or  legend. 

About  100  topes  have  been  found  at  Jalalabad, 
Manikyala,  and  in  the  region  from  the  Indus  to 
Kabul.  Manikyala  is  situated  near  Jhelum,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  of  that  name,  called  by  the 
Greeks  the  Hydaspes.  There  are  many  topes  there, 
one  of  which  is  80  feet  high,  with  a  circumference 
of  320  feet.  No  coin  of  a  Greek  prince  of  Bactria 
has  ever  been  met  with  in  any  of  these  topes.  No 
coins  have  been  found  in  any  Indian  topes ;  but  in 
all  the  Afghanistan  topes  coins  are  found  deposited 
^vith  the  relics.  The  topes  have  been  examined  by 
Dr.  Honigberger  (1835),  Mr.  Masson,  Generals 
Ventura,  Court  (1833-34),  and  Cunningham,  and 
were  described  by  Professor  Wilson  in  his  Ariana 
Antiqua.  The  topes  at  Jalalabad  differ  from  those 
of  India  in  being  smaller  in  size,  taller  in  propor- 
tion to  their  breidth,  and  having  afar  more  tower- 
like appearance,  except  the  Samath  example.  The 
largest,  at  Darunta,  is  onlv  160  feet  in  circum- 
ference. This  is  the  usual  size  of  the  first-class 
Afghan  topes,  the  second-class  being  a  little  more 
than  100  feet,  and  many  are  much  smaller. 

These  topes  or  tumuli,  it  is  now  admitted,  are 
only  cairns  regularly  built,  and  this  mode  of 
sepulture  is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  the 
heaps,  and  graves,  and  tombs  spoken  of  in  Job 
xxi.  32,  also  xxx.  24,  and  in  Jeremiah  xxxi.  21 ; 
and  cairns  are  still  found  scattered  over  all  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  down  to 
Cape  Cormorin  in  Peninsular  India.  Amongst 
others,  the  tumuli  of  Halyattes,  Croesus,  etc.,  have 
never  been  properly  excavated,  and  would  probably 
yield  most  interesting  archaeological  treasures,  and 
perliaps  pay  for  the  work  if  attempted.  Mr.  Dennis, 
English  consul,  Smyrna,  began  to  excavate  the 
tumulus  of  Croesus,  but  was  obliged  to  stop  short 
of  the  work.  Chiefs  of  Nakello,  in  Fiji,  were 
interred  in  tumuli.  The  tumuli  over  the  Assam 
(Ahom)  sovereigns  are  very  extensive,  and  when 
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opened,  the  remains  have  been  found  in  mattife 
timber  coffins,  with  gold  and  silver  onumotk, 
and,  outside  the  coffin,  various  arms,  utenaib,  ud 
implements  of  agriculture.  The  same  practice  pn- 
vaued  extensively  in  America,  particularljinPera. 
— Ouseley's  Travels,  ii.  p.  112 ;  Cttnningkaks  Ekik 
Topes;  Fergussoriy  Rock-cut  TempUs;  Mamm. 

TOPI.  Hind.  A  hat,  a  skull-cap  h  lodk 
these  are  made  of  many  materials  aod  in  Tiiiad 
shapes.  Topi  -  jhalladar,  a  cap  with  a  taas^ 
jhalla.  Topi-wala,  literally  hat-fellow,  a  de» 
gatory  term  employed  by  natives  of  India  to  dajg* 
nate  Europeans. 

TOP  -  KHANCHE,  a  border  village  on 
Grand  Trunk  road.  Chass  was,  on  the  old 
vift  Hazaribagh,  the  village  where  Bengal 
Behar  on  each  other  gaze,  and  where  the  tnrdt^ 
has  to  pass  on  from  one  to  the  other  proriB 
Hence  the  popular  saying  of  the  Hindustanii- 

*  Jab  koi  p4r  hoj&tA  ChftM 
Tab  chhorta  nahi  ghftr  ki  W 

TOR  Pushtu.  Bbick.  The  Tor  or  U 
Tarin,  a  tribe  occupying  Pishin ;  Spin  or  IHi 
Tarin,  a  Pathan  tnbe  residing  in  the  nBeji 
Zawura,  and  in  the  open  plains  of  Toll  and  Chs 
allL — Latham, 

TORA.  Hind.  A  metal  anklet  ring  of  ^iii 
silver.  A  plain  ankle  ring  or  chain- work  itk 
ankle,  with  or  without  a  fringe. 

TORAH.  Hind.  A  number  of  trays,  ooniiiai 
various  dishes  of  food,  presented  to  othecs  hjp^ 
men,  or  the  dishes  set  before  guests  at  metk 

TORAMA.  Amongst  the  Tartars,  a  Ui 
horseflesh  boiled  soft,  and  mixed  up  with  tsiifl 
carrots,  and  dumplings. 

TORAN  or  Torana.    Sansk. 
Pailoo, Chin.  |  Tori,  Torii,    ...  J* 

A  capital,  an  arch,  an  ornamental  arch,  a  fdho; 
strings  of  flowers  stretched  across  roads;  ^ 
the  gateway  of  the  Buddhist  and  Hinda  tes^ 
also  the  doorway  of  the  relic  or  memorial  t^ 
st^hupas,  usually  in  the  form  of  an  omiDSv 
archway,  but  some  are  formed  of  upright  pi* 
held  together  by  cross-beams  of  stone.  IVitf 
beautiful  of  these  are  at  Bijanagar,  Fntteto 
Sikri,  Gaur,  Jaunpore,  and  Sanchi.  He  Todt 
Japan,  literally  bird-nests,  are  the  sacred  gaM 
of  the  temples  of  the  Shin-to  sect,  and  oonflt* 
two  upright  posts  ^d  a  transverse  beam.  ^ 
are  the  portal  oveir the  entrance  of  the  ai«^ 
leading  to  temples  and  shrines.  The Toran io^ 
putana  is  a  sym  ool  of  marriage,  andoonsista  of 
wooden  bars,  forming  an  equilateral  tn 
having  the  apex  crowned  with  the  effigies  of 
peacock ;  it  is  placed  over  the  portal  of  the  b 
abode.  At  Uoaipur,  when  the  princes  d  it] 
mir,  Bikanir,  and  Kishengarn  simnltaoi 
married  the  two  daughters  ami  the  gianddii 
of  the  rana,  the  torans  were  suspended  froD 
battlements  of  the  tripolia,  or  three-arched 
leading  to  the  palace.  The  bridegroom  on 
back,  lance  in  hand,  proceeds  to  break  the 
toran-toma,  which  is  defended  by  the  danndi 
the  bride,  who  from  the  parapet  assail  bim* 
missiles  of  various  kinds,  especially  with  a  en 
powder  made  from  the  flowers  of  the  psta 
the  same  time  singing  songs  fitted  to  the  ^>^^ 
replete  with  double  entendres.  At  lengwj* 
toran  is  broken,  amidst  the  dioats  of  (be 
when  the  fair  defenders  retire.  The  MB 
these  ceremonies  to  others  in  the  north  of 
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and  in  Abia,  inereaies  the  list  of  corn-affinities, 
and  indicates  the  violence  of  rude  times  to  obtain 
the  object  of  affection ;  and  the  hince,  with  which 
the  Rajput  diieftain  breaks  the  toran,  has  the 
lame  emblematic  import  as  the  spear  which,  at 
the  marriage  of  the  nobles  in  Sweden,  was  a  neces- 
lary  implement  in  the  furniture  of  the  marria^ 
chamber.  We  discover  in  this  emblem  the  origm 
of  the  triumphal  arches  of  antiquity,  with  many 
other  rites  which  may  be  traced  to  the  Indo-Scythic 
races  of  Asia.  The  Rajput*s  toran,  in  its  original 
Form,  consisted  of  two  columns  and  an  architrave, 
constituting'  the  number  three,  sacred  to  Hari,  the 
god  of  war.  In  the  progress  of  the  arts,  the  archi- 
trave gave  way  to  the  Hindu  arch,  which  consisted 
of  two  or  more  ribs  without  the  keystone,  the  apex 
being  the  perpendicular  junction  of  the  archivaufts ; 
nor  is  the  arc  of  the  toran  semicircular,  or  any  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  but  with  that  graceful  curvature 
srhich  stamps  with  originality  one  of  the  arches 
of  the  Normans,  who  may  have  brought  it  from 
\hext  ancient  seats  on  the  Oxus,  whence  it  may  also 
have  been  carried  within  the  Indus.  The  cromlech, 
yt  trilithic  altar,  in  the  centre  of  all  those  monu- 
ments, called  Druidic,  is  most  probably  a  toran 
Musred  to  the  sun-god  Belenus,  like  Har  or  Bal 
Siva,  the  god  of  little,  to  whom,  as  soon  as  a 
temple  is  raised,  the  toran  is  erected,  and  many  of 
these  are  exouisitely  beautiful. — Northern  Antiqui* 
Hen;  ToiTs  liamthan^  1.  p.  271. 

TORCH  TREE  or  Torchwood.  In  India,  Ixora 
fMrviflora,  VahL;  in  Ceylon,  a  straight  dried 
hraneh  of  the  Pterospermum  suberifolium  is  used 
for  a  torch ;  it  is  bruised  into  loose  Btrip3,  and  it 
[>ums  freely  and  steadily.  The  Sarcocaulon,  re- 
narkable  in  its  fleshy  stem  and  spinose  leii^stalks, 
[>umB  freely  like  a  torch. 

TORENIA  ASIATICA.  Z.  Caela  dola,  Sansk. 
K  plant  found  in  almost  every  part  of  India; 
8  aescribed  by  Rheede  as  having  ttie  juice  of  its 
eaves  employed  as  a  cure  for  gonorrhoea  on  the 
loast  of  Malabar.    It  has  a  brilliant  purple  flower. 

Torenia  cordifolia,  Roxb,,  Kaka  pu,  Maleal., 
^  annual  spreading  pJant;  ffrows  on  the  coasts  of 
Southern  India,  and  is  used  in  medicine. — CSh. ; 
Una.  Cvc, 

TORI.  Hind.  A  vegetable.  Bhinda  tori, 
^belmoschus  esculentus ;  Galar  tori,  Trichosanthes 
kDguina;  Qhia  tori,  Luffa  pentandra;  Kali  tori, 
l^iffa  aoutangula. 

TORIEA  are  Japanese  officers  of  noble  blood, 
commanding  troops,  under  the  orders  of  the 
governors,  whom  they  assist  with  their  advice, 
tnd  cany  out  their  orden.  The  doosiu  are  assist- 
ints  to  the  Torika,  serve  as  guards,  do  duty  on 
)oard  ship  and  in  guard  boats.  Each  of  the 
loosiu  is  required  to  maintain  a  servant.  The 
Earoo  are  stewards.  The  bugio  are  civil  officers, 
>f  rank  of  two  swords,  who  exercise  a  controlling 
M)wer  over  oollectois,  interpreters,  and  other  in- 
ferior officers. 

TORPEDINIDiE,  the  torpedo  family  of  flshes, 
lelonging  to  the  order  Plsgiostomi,  and  the  sub- 
order Raiinie.    Several  genera  and  species  occur 
D  Indian  waters,  viz. : — 
Potpedo  marmarata,  Jlisto,  Indian  Ocean,  Cape,  Medi- 


r,  panthen,  Skrefih.,  Bad  S«a. 
.  Bmithii,  Othr.,  South  Africa. 

faaco-BUMolata,  Pira,  East  Africa. 

ocoidentaUa,  Storer, 
r.  aintia  Penid,  Xampftr,  Fenian  Gulf. 
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Nareine  Taamanieasia,  lIicA.,  Aoitralia. 

N.  timlei,  Senle.,  East  Indiei,  Japan. 

N.  lingola,  J2tcA.,  China. 

Hypnos  mbnigram,  Dum.,  Australia. 

Asfarape  CapensiB,  Om.,  Cape,  liadagasear. 

A.  dipterys^,  SL^  SchtL,  Indian  Seaa,  China,  Japan. 

Temera  Uardwiokii,  Gray,  East  Indies,  Penany. 

Nareine  Indica,  Astrape  dipterygia,  Temera  Hard- 
wickii,  and  Cysteocercus  temerse  occur  in  the 
Mala^  seas.  jft.  Cantor  says  large  individuals  of 
Narcme  are  of  rare  occurrence  at  Penang,  but 
younger,  from  3  to  6  inches  in  length,  are  taken 
at  all  seasons,  and  in  or  out  of  water  they  may  be 
handled  with  impunity.  Several  species  of  fishes 
introduced  into  ajar  fllled  with  sea- water,  and  con- 
taining a  large  Nareine,  showed  no  consequences 
from  Sie  contact,  nor  did  they  appear  to  avoid  the 
torpedo.  The  food  of  this  aod  the  other  Malayan 
Torpedinidse  consists  of  Crustacea  and  testacea. 
Torpedo,  the  name  of  the  principal  genus,  was 
founded  by  Dumeril  unon  the  Raia  torpedo  of 
Linnaeus,  and  some  omer  species.  The  space 
between  the  head,  the  pectoral  fins,  and  the 
branchise,  is  occupied  by  small  vertical  hexagonal 
tubes,  which  are  filled  with  mucous  matter,  and 
largely  provided  with  nerves  from  the  eighth  pair. 
The  situation  of  these  honeycomb-like  c^s,  which 
constitute  the  electrical  apparatus,  is  indicated  on 
the  upper  surface  by  a  slight  convexity  on  each 
side  of  the  head. 

Risso  described  Torpedo  narke,  T.  unimacuUta, 
T.  marmorata,  and  T.  Galvani. 

TORRENS,  HENRY,  a  Bengal  civilian  who  was 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  from  1838 
to  1845.  He  died  August  1852.  He  translated 
the  Arabian  Nights,  Calcutta  1889;  wrote  an 
Abstract  of  Traffic  across  the  N.W.  Frontier,  in 
BL  As.  Trans.,  1841,  x.  p.  677,  Edin.  Phil.  Jl., 
1841 ;  on  Native  Impressions  on  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Animals,  in  Bl.  As.  Trans.,  1849,  xviii.  778. 

TORRES  ISLANDS.  The  Great  Torres  Islands 
are  the  most  western  of  the  Mergui  Archipelago, 
consist  of  two  contiguous  islands  with  some  snutU 
idets  near  them,  the  centre  of  the  western  island 
being  in  lat.  11**  47'  N.,  and  long.  97"*  28'  E.  The 
Little  Torres  Islands  are  a  ^up  of  three  or  four 
small  straggling  isles  9  miles  south  by  east  of 
Great  Torres. 

TORRETAGRANDIS.  Fortune.  A  tree  of  China 
•attaining  a  hei^t  of  about  60  feet,  with  an  umbrella^ 
shaped  crown ;  it  produces  good  timber.  T.  nuci- 
fera,  Sieb.  and  Zucc,  the  Carvotaxus  nucifera, 
Zuccarini^  a  tree  of  Japan,  height  about  30  feet. 
The  nuts  yield  an  oil  wmch  is  u^  for  food. —  T  on 
Mueller. 

TORRIANO,  Major,  took  the  fort  of  Honore 
by  storm  on  the  6th  January  1788.  From  the 
14th  May  he  defended  it  against  an  army  of  10,000 
men,  until  ^e  peace  of  1784,  when,  having  been 
reduced  to  eat  rats  and  cats,  on  the  18th  April  he 
delivered  it  up,  and  left  for  Bombav  with  a  rem- 
nant of  288  men,  having  lost  505  by  death  and 
desertion. 

TORS.  By  the  natural  weathering  of  rocks 
exposed  to  atmosnheric  vicissitudes,  the  perishable 
parts  are  removea,  and  the  more  resisting  portions 
remain.  In  rocks  which  manifest  peculiar  arrange- 
ments of  joints  or  natural  divisions,  the  blocks  and 
masses  defined  by  thdr  intersections  often  appear 
in  cubical,  sub-columnar,  and  other  characteristic 
shapes.  To  masses  more  or  lees  characteristic  in 
figure,  left  by  the  decay  of  surrounding  parts  in 
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prominent  BiiuationB,  the  name  of  Tor  is  ap^ed  i  the  Emydefiand  TrionTx,and  anatiTBofthema 


in  the  granitic  tracts  of  Devon  and  GomwalL  Ton 
are  of  Tery  freqneot  occanrence  in  the  mnitic 
rocks  of  Southern  India,  where,  as  in  Hyderabad 
in  the  Dekhan,  and  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  the 
piled-np  masses  often  are  seen  assuming  the 
appearances  of  artificial  structures. — Newhold* 

TORTOISE.  In  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia, 
there  are  about  50  species  of  land  and  fresh- water 
tortoises  and  turtles,  and  the  more  important  may 
be  thus  shown : — 

Sec  A.  Oaiaphracia,  Shielded  Reptiles, 

Obdbb,  Ohbloku. 

JVim.  Testadinidie. 
Testndo  ladica,  ChtuLy  Ga^Mgos. 
T.  radiata,  Shaw,  Madagaaoar. 
T.  ateUsta,  Shaw,  Viiagapatam. 
T.  platynotuB,  Blytk.  Bardwan. 
T.  elongata,  Blylh,  Arakan,  Tenaaserim. 
HomopuB  Horsfieldii,  Gray,  Afghaniatan. 

Fam,  Qeoemydids. 
Manouria  emys,  Oray,  Tenaaserim. 
(Seoemyda  grandia,  Chray,  Tenaaserim. 
G.  trioarinata,  Blylhy  Ohaibassa. 
Ouora  Amboinensia,  Daud,  Malaoca,  Tenaaaerim. 
Qydemia  orbioolaia,  BeiUf  Boima. 

Fcm.  EmydidsB. 
Bmya  nnohalia,  Bl^ftk,  Java. 
E.  HamUtonii,  Gray,  Oaloutta. 
B.  trijuga,  Sehweiffgi  Arakan,  Madras. 
E.  nigra,  Elytk^  Tenaaserim. 
B.  sebe. 

Tetraonyx  Lessonii,  2).  and  B,,  Calontta,  TenAsierim. 
Batagilr  lineatoa,  Oray,  S.  £.  India. 
B.  Thorgii,  Gray,  Oaloutta. 
B.  dhongoka,  Gray,  Central  India. 
B.  Berdmorei,  Blyth,  Pega. 
B.  ocellata,  Dum,,  Galcatta. 
B.  trivittata,  Dum.,  Nival. 
Pangshnm  teotom,  BOl,  Oaleatta. 
P.  tentoria,  Gray,  Indus. 
P.  flaviyenter,  Gunth.,  BengaL 
P.  Smith,  Gunth.,  BengaL 
Platystemum  megaoephalum,  Gray,  Martahan. 

Fam,  Trionyddse. 
Bmyda  granosa.  Gray,  Calcutta. 
E.  Ceylonensis,  Gray,  Ceylon. 
Trionyx  Oangetieus,  O.  and  V„  BengaL 
T.  Guntherii,  Gray,  Arakan. 
Ohitra  Indioa,  Gray,  Hoogly. 

Fcun,  Chelonids. 
SphaigiB  ooziaoea,  Linn.,  Tenaaserim  ooast. 
Caretta  imbrioata,  Sckweigff,  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Cayana  olivacea,  Fschtch,  Bay  of  BengaL 
Chelonia  virgata,  Schioeigg,  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Testudo  greca  inhabits  a  part  of  Syria;  the  T. 
geometrica,  an  African  spedes,  is  found  also  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon.  Of  Trionyx,  several  species 
inhabit  the  rivers  of  Southern  Asia.  One  has  been 
observed  in  the  Euphrates,  which  is  perhaps  ident- 
ical with  the  Trionyx  of  the  Nile,  also  found  in 
Hindustan.  The  Ganges  mninfaLlng  the  T.  Ganget- 
icus,  peculiar,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  that  river ; 
another,  the  T.  granosus,  which  forms  the  passage 
to  the  Emydes,  is  found  also  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel ;  while  two  others,  T.  stellatus  and  T, 
subplanus,  have  been  observed  frcxn  Bengal  to  the 
island  of  Java.  The  Trionyx  of  Japan  belongs 
most  probablv  to  the  first  of  these,  which  would 
thus  be  nearlv  as  widelv  diffused  as  IhQ  Emys 
vulgaris,  of  which  a  local  variety  is  found  in  the 
islands  of  that  emjpe.  The  other  Emydes  of  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  Asia  are  E.  tectum,  E. 
megaoephala,  so  characteristic  in  its  heavy  or  un- 
wieldy form ;  E.  tetrionyx,  intermediate  between 
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Irawadi;  £.  Spenglen  varieties  ue  known  in  tk 
isle  of  France,  Ceylon,  Penang,  MiJaoca,  Sanuki, 
Java,  Borneo,  and  China;  £.  conro  inhdbitBCliiia, 
the  southern  point  of  Celebes,  and  the  idands  d 
Penang,  Java,  and  Amboyna ;  while  E.  tiijogi 
has  been  found  in  Java. 

Tortoises  are  eaten  in  the  Pacific  laUnds.  A 
small  fresh-water  tortoise  of  China,  called  Lok- 
mau-kwei,  is  provided  with  a  growth  of  gna 
conferval  filaments  of  an  inch  or  more  in  leDgtk 
It  is  kept  in  bowls  and  fed  on  fish  and  BhiimpL 

The  tortoise  is  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Boddhiiti 
of  China,  because  it  is  believed  to  nndeigo  u 
transformation. 

The  kites  carry  to  a  height  the  small  freah-inter 
tortoise  Emyda  punctata  of  Central  India,  fd 
drop  it  so  as  to  break  the  shelL 

Testudo  elephantina,  the  gigantic  laodtoitoJi 
of  Aldabra,  found  only  in  Aldabn,  a  wA 
island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  KW.  of  Madaguev; 
is  now  nearly  extinct.  One  spedmen,  a  m 
weighed  870 lbs.,  and  although  known  U>\m 
been  more  than  80  years  old,  was  still  growb^i 
the  time  of  its  death.  Other  tortoises  of  greitii 
occur  in  the  Seychelles  Islands.  The  ooIoBilii 
toise,  Colossochelys  atlas,  discovered  in  theSinft 
tract,  is  extinct.  Ancient  mythological  eon»^ 
represents  the  wprld  as  supported  on  ^e  ba^of  s 
elephant,  itself  sustained  upon  a  tortoiae.  Qi 
ancient  wide-ipread  notion  (common  to  theiBoat 
Pythagoreans  and  the  modem  Hindiu)liadB4 
before  Falconer,  an  obvious  incongroity,  in  tktii 
greatest  land  animal  of  the  worM  was  figmedi 
supported  on  the  back  of  an  animal  of  a  fiiieo» 
paratively  insi^iificant  His  disooTeiy  ^  ^ 
Colossochelys,  however,  removed  this  inooD^ 
For  in  the  very  same  formations  in  wluck  rt  «( 
discovered,  relics  were  also  found,  ideniieilvi'^ 
the  existing  Emys  tecta;  on  this  gEoasd,]^ 
Falconer  conjectured  that  human  eyes  mi^t^ 
witnessed  the  Chelonian  monster  a1ive,andntiii| 
its  toilsome  marcL  This  association  tqgedffi 
fossil  animals  and  man  as  contemporaiiea « 
indeed  remarkable,  as  it  took  place  atatiaeii 
long  anterior  to  that  in  which  the  antiqiii4(| 
man  began  to  receive  attention  from  nisa 
science  genexally.— 5t€do2c2,  Fau,  Jap.  Ch^mE 
C.  /.  Temminck  andH.  Schlep  in  Mfl99ami 
Zoology  and  Botany,  i  199 ;  Gwthar^  ^^ 
Smith,  M.  M.  a 
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Ecaille  de  tortne,  .  Fb. 
Sohi4;iad,  ....  Gxb. 
Eacbakra,  Guj.,  Hnw. 
Scaglia  de  tartaruga,     It.  i 

The  scales  of  the  turtle  are  extensively  oaed  i 
the  manufacture  of  combs,  snuff -boses,  in  i'^'Pt 
etc.  The  goodness  of  tortoise-shell  dtfoM 
mainly  on  the  thickness  and  siae  of  the  loaiil 
and  partly  on  the  clearness  and  bnObDefdi^ 
colours.  The  tortoiaeHahell  of  the  JM^ -Ai^ 
pelago  is  considered  superior  to  that  ^li^ 
fnmi  Singapore,  the  Afagwm .  coasW  te  "* 
Indies,  the  Laccadive  and  Maldivaiiitto^  }^ 
Ceylon,  at  Point  de  Galle,  the  maiq^  pifl"M{ 
tortoise  -  shell  are  used  in  the  iimiiifaHif  J[ 
bracelets  and  necklaces  f  otmed  ef  «  ^Im*^"!^ 
those  resembling  amb6rin]ik; 
price  than  such  as  are  formu^  ^  ^- 
In  Ceylon  there  is  a  great  demand  w 
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for  the  maniifacttire  of  oombs,  which  are  worn 
t>j  men  aa  well  aa  women  among  the  Sincdialese. 
[n  the  numerous  exoeaaea  into  whidi  linglidi 
soatame  has  been  carried,  the  aize  of  the  back 
somb  worn  by  ladies  haa  never  attained  that  of  the 
Singhalese  men,  who  also  wear  a  narrow,  long  bent 
Domb  acroBB  the  fore  part  of  the  head.  Five 
[K>unds  is  a  moderate  price  for  a  tortoise-ahell 
back  comb,  which  inoreaaea  in  value  according  to 
»he  size  and  quality  of  the  shelL  Hair-pins  of 
»rtoise-shell  are  worn  by  the  Ceylon  women,  sold 
ind  ailver  being  substituted  for  full-dress ;  these 
lair-pins  are  among  the  articles  purdtased  bv 
passenffers  in  the  steamboats.  Tortoise-shell, 
Penned  Sisik  panu,  literally  tortoise  scales,  ia  the 
>nly  part  of  the  turtles  held  of  much  value  by 
Ihe  natives  of  the  Indian  islands.  Turtle  are 
found  in  all  the  seas  of  the  Malay  and  Philippine 
Archipelagos,  but  the  imbricated  kind  that  yields 
;he  finest  shell  is  most  abundant  in  those  of 
Celebes  and  the  Spice  Islands,  as  far  aa  the  coast 
)f  New  Guinea.  The  parties  chiefly  engaged  in 
bheir  capture  are  the  Baju,  maritime  hunters  of  the 
Irchipelago,  of  whom  the  turtle  is  the  principal 
{ame.  These  people  distinguish  four  species  of 
lea-tortles,  to  which  they  give  the  names  of 
colitan,  akuns,  ratu,  and  boko.  The  last  is  the 
Mtnu  of  the  Malays,  and  the  green  esculent  turtle, 
>f  which  the  carapace  is  of  no  use,  the  animal 
>eing  valued  only  for  its  flei^  to  sell  to  the 
DhijMae  and  Europeans,  for  among  the  Muham- 
nadans  it  is  unlawful  food.  The  three  first- 
lamed  species  all  yield  a  marketable  shdL  The 
ratu,  which  signifies  king  or  royal  turtle,  is  said 
;o  be  of  great  size,  measurinff  from  five  to  six  feet 
n  length,  but  is  not  often  tfSken,  and  the  shell  is 
xf  inferior  value.  All  the  finest  shell  ia  afforded 
>7  the  first,  the  kulitan,  the  name,  in  fact,  signi* 
yixig  shell-turtle,  and  is  from  the  karet,  Garetta 
mbricata,  the  hawkVbill  turtle.  The  back  of 
ihifl  creature  is  covered  with  13  shields  or  blades, 
rhioh  lie  regularly  on  each  other  in  the  manner 
^f  scales,  five  on  the  middle  of  the  back  and  four 
m  the  sides ;  these  are  the  plates  which  furnish 
he  costly  tortoise-shell  to  art  The  edge  of  the 
leale  or  of  the  back  ia  furUier  covered  with  25  thin 
yiecea  joined  to  each  other,  which  in  commerce  are 
cnown  under  the  appellation  of  feet  or  noses  of 
lie  tortoise.  The  value  of  the  tortoiae-shell 
lepends  on  the  weight  and  quality  of  each  head, 
inder  which  expression  is  understood  the  collective 
ortoise-shell  belonging  to  one  and  the  same 
animal.  Tortoise-welb  which  have  white  and 
>lack  spots  that  touch  each  other,  and  are  as 
nnch  as  possible  similar  on  both  sides  of  the 
^ade,  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  much  finer. 
axd  are  on  that  account  more  greedily  monopolized 
yy  them,  than  those  which  want  this  peculiarity, 
tnd  are,  on  the  contrary,  reddish,  more  damasked 
ihan  spotted,  possess  little  white,  or  whose  colours, 
kccordmg  to  their  taste,  are  badly  distributed. 
rhe  caprice  of  the  Chinese  makes  them  sometimes 
nJue  single  heads  at  miheard-of  prices,  namely, 
moh  aa  pass  under  the  name  of  white  heads, 
rhich  they  also  distinguish  bv  peculiar  names. 
Bach  heads  as,  possessing  we  above-named 
■naJlties,  are  vaify  white  on  the  blades,  and  have 
3ie  outer  rim  of  each  blade  to  the  breadth  of  two 
NT  three  fingen  wholly  white,  and  the  weight  of 
rhich  amounts  to  2jf  catties  (Qualities  which  are 
leldom  loimd  united),  may  oe  valued  at  one 


thousand  guilders  and  upwards  =  £24  per  lb. 
avoiidupoia  The  feet  or  noses  of  the  tortoise- 
shell  are  only  destined  for  the  Chinese  market : 
whenever  the  two  hinder  pieces  are  sound  and 
have  the  weight  of  a  quarter  catty  or  there- 
abouts, which  IS  very  seldom  the  case,  they  may 
reach  the  value  of  fifty  guilders  and  more.  The 
whole  shell  of  a  turtle  ^dom  weighs  more  than 
three  catties,  notwithstanding  it  is  asserted  that 
there  sometimes  occur  heads  of  four  and  five 
catties.  Tortoise-shells  are  also  sometimes  found, 
of  which  the  shell,  instead  of  thirteen  blades,,  con- 
sists of  a  single  undivided  blade ;  the  Oranff  Baju 
call  this  kind,  which  very  seldom  occurs,  lojong 
or  loyonfi^. 

The  akung  also  furnishes  tortoise-shell  (kavet), 
but  the  sheU  being  thin,  and  of  a  poor  quality, 
much  less  value  is  attached  to  it 

The  boko,  called  panju  by  the  Malays,  is  the 
common  sea  -  turtle,  which  is  of  no  other  use 
than  to  be  eaten.  To  these  sorts  the  panjubui 
ought  to  be  added,  being  the  common  turtle, 
with  a  thick  shell,  like  that  of  the  proper  turtle, 
but  of  poor  quality,  and  therefore  of  trifliug 
value;  so  also  the  akung-boko,  which  is  distin- 
guished from  the  common  boko  by  its  much  larger 
head. 

The  ratu,  lastly,  furnishes  a  sort  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  peculiarly  great  size,  the  Orang 
Baju  assertmg  that  it  is  usually  twice  as  big  as 
the  largest  tortoise-shell  turtle,  and  therefore  five 
to  six  &t  long  and  even  more. 

The  Baju  catch  the  turtle  by  the  hadung,  the 
harpoon,  and  the  net;  or  by  falling  upon  the 
f  enuiles  when  they  resort  to  the  strand  to  lay  their 
eggs,  which  is  aknost  the  only  way  by  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  catdi  this  animal.  So 
soon  as  the^  have  got  the  creature  in  their  power, 
they  turn  it  on  its  back,  when  it  is  unable  to 
recover  itself.  It  sometimes  also  enters  the 
fishing-stakes. 

When  the  Baju  catch  a  turtle,  they  kill  it 
immediately  by  blows  upon  the  head.  The  tor- 
toise-shell acUieres  so  £ut  to  the  shield,  that,  if 
they  at  once  pulled  it  off,  there  would  be  danger 
of  tearing  the  shells,  and  they  usually  wait  three 
days,  during  which  time  the  soft  parts  become 
decompose^  and  the  shells  are  loosened  with 
little  trouble.  When  they  wish  to  remove  the 
shell  immediately  after  the  capture,  they  separate 
it  by  means  of  boiling  water.  This  object  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  heat  of  a  fire,  in  tne  a|»p]iea- 
tion  of  which,  however,  a  danger  is  run  of  injuring 
the  shell  by  burning  it.  The  Indian  ialandi 
furnish  the  largest  supply  of  tortoise  -  shell 
for  the  European  and  Chinese  markets,  the  chief 
emporia  bdng  Singapore,  Manilla,  and  Batavia, 
from  which  are  exported  yearly  about  26,000  lbs.; 
and  one-hatf  of  tnis  quantitv  is  from  SingiqK)re. 
Mr.  Morrison  tells  us  that  the  best  tortoise-shell 
comes  to  China  from  the  Spice  Islands  and  New 
Guinea.  The  green  turtie  average  860  lbs.  eaeh, 
and  the  hawkVbills  about  250  lbs.  Although  a 
strong  prejudice  existed  agaioat  the  hawkVbill 
aa  an  article  of  food,  it  is  at  least  equal  to  the 
other.  He  saw  newly-hatched  turtle^  running 
about  in  every  direction,  and  among  their  numev- 
ous  enemies  was  a  burrowing  crab  (Ocypoda 
cursor),  which  runs  with  great  swiftness  along  the 
sandy  beaches.  Hie  price  varies  from  1000  dottan 
down  to  200  per  pikul,  according  to  quality.«^ 
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M^QilUvray^  Voyage^  Lb\\  M,E»J.R.;  Morriion, 
Comp,  Des, ;  Crawfiurd ;  Joum,  Ind,  ArM,,  1839. 

TORTOSA,  the  ancient  sei^rt  of  Mount 
Libanus,  ib  oppoeite  the  island  of  Aradas,  the 
modem  Raad.  It  was  from  this  Toitoea  that  the 
wood  of  Lebanon  was  conreyed  to  Phoenioia, 
whence,  for  ship -building,  it  was  carried  on 
camels*  badu  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  it  is  this  town 
which  the  translaton  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
have  rendered  Tarsus. — Rob.  ii.  p.  70 ;  Cata/ago. 

TORTURE  is  perhaps  practised  in  India,  unlaw- 
fully, more  particuwly  the  various  modes  of 
compressing  and  binding  the  limbs  and  chest,  and 
burning  and  branding.  The  latter  practice  still 
lingers  throughout  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and 
prints  of  the  chillum  and  hata  are  by  no  means 
rare.  In  Afghanistan  is  a  form  called  squeezing 
of  the  head.  A  leathern  strap,  made  to  fit  the 
head  and  the  ends  sewn  together,  has  two  sticks 
fixed  to  its  interior  sides.  It  is  placed  on  the 
head  so  as  to  hare  both  sticks  facing  the  temples, 
after  which  the  executioner  begins  twisting  the 
strap ;  the  sticbi  pressing  on  the  temples  produce 
an  intense  suffering.  Another  kind  of  torturo  is 
to  hammer  under  the  nails  thorns  and  splits  of 
reed.  The  Dandazani,  practised  at  Benares,  con- 
sisted in  fastening  a  man*s  arms  behind  his  back 
with  a  cord,  which  is  twisted  round  by  a  stick. 
In  Sundrazani,  the  Tictim  was  struck  with  a  double 
flapper  of  thick  leader.  In  the  Awangilli,  the 
Tictim  had  to  stand  erect  with  a  foot  on  each  of 
two  round  pots,  so  far  apart  as  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  retain  that  portion.  —  Calcutta  Review^ 
January  1871;  Elliot 

TORUD  GOPA.  HniD.  Adye-stnff,8aid  tobe 
prepared  from  the  dung  of  cows  which  hare 
been  fed  on  ^keshu,'  the  flowers  of  the  Butea 
frondosa.  Used  in  ophthalmia,  and  to  make  the 
*  tika '  on  the  f  oreheao.— Potoe^. 

TOSHA.  Hind.  Double  felt  of  Amritaar;  a 
mattress,  a  quilt.  Tosha-khana,  a  wardrobe  of 
royalty,  a  storeroom. 

TOTA-KAHANI.  Hind.  Abookcontaininffthe 
tales  of  a  parrot ;  it  is  called  in  the  Persian  Tuti- 
namah.  Its  original,  the  Suka  Saptati,  seventy 
tales,  is  in  Sanskrit — Dowsoiu 

TOTANUS  GALIDRIS,  common  redshank 
of  Europe,  Asia;  very  common  in  India.  T. 
fuscus,  thevpotted  rodshank  of  Europe,  Asia ;  com- 
mon in  India.  T.  glottis,  the  greenshaink  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia;  stragra^lers  ob- 
tained in  N.  America ;  very  common  in  India. 

TOTARA,  the  most  valuable  timber  tree  of  New 
Zealand  is  the  Podocarpus  totara. 

TOTEM.  An  earlv  stage  in  religious  progress 
is  that  which  may  oe  called  totemism,  or  the 
worship  of  natural  objects.  The  savage  does  not 
abandon  his  belief  in  fetishism,  from  which,  indeed, 
no  race  of  men  has  yet  entirely  freed  itself,  but 
he  superinduces  on  it  a  belief  in  beings  of  a  higher 
and  less  material  nature.  In  this  stage  everylhing 
may  be  worshipped, — trees,  stones,  rivers,  moun- 
tains, the  heavenly  bodies,  plants,  and  animals. 
A  family,  for  instance,  which  was  called  after  the 
bear,  would  come  to  look  on  that  animal  first 
with  interost,  then  with  respect,  and  at  length 
with  a  sort  of  awe.  The  habit  of  calling  chikuen 
after  some  animal  or  plant  or  gem,  is  very  com- 
mon. In  China  the  name  is  frequently  that  of  a 
flower,  animal,  or  such  like  tmng.  In  India, 
amongst  the  slave   girls  of  the    Muhammadan 


harems,  the  nargas,  the  sosan,  the  Daraaoa,  fte 
lily,  etc.,  are  in  common  use  as  names,  b 
Australia,  the  totem,  or,  as  it  is  diere  oDel 
kobong,  is  almost  in  the  very  moment  of  dd&i 
tion.  Each  ftunily ,  says  Sir  G.  Grey,  adopto  bob 
animal  or  vegetable  as  their  crest  or  sign,  o 
kobong  as  they  call  it ;  but  it  is  more  likely  tin 
these  nave  been  nanied  after  the  families,  tki 
that  the  families  have  been  named  after  them,  j 
certain  mysterious  connection  existB  between  ft 
family  and  its  kobong,  so  that  a  membtf  of  tk 
ftunily  will  never  kill  an  animal  of  the  speciei  t 
which  Ids  kobong  belongs  should  he  find  it  ssleq 
indeed,  he  always  kills  it  reluctantly,  snd  vn 
without  affording  it  a  chance  of  escti^  H 
arises  from  the  family  belief  that  some  one  ini 
vidua!  of  the  species  is  th«r  nearest  friend,  to  U 
whom  would  be  a  great  crime,  and  tobe  eiRfei 
avoided.  Similarly,  a  native  of  Anstn&iii 
has  a  vegetable  for  his  kobong,  may  not  pAai 
under  certain  ciromnstances,  and  at  a  psrtuA 
period  of  the  year.  Hero  we  see  a  certamfoBf 
for  the  kobong  or  totem,  though  it  doaii 
amount  to  wonhip.  In  America,  on  tbe  «k 
hand,  it  has  developed  into  a  veritable  i^ 
The  clan  name  of  a  Kajput  race,  Seflodia,ii<* 
the  hare.  So  also  among  the  Khonds  d  bfc 
the  different  tribes  take  their  designatioB  {■ 
various  animals,  as  the  bear  tribe,  owl  tiibe,if ; 
tribe,  etc  The  Eol  ol  Nagpur  also  an  6^ 
into  ^keeli'  or  dans,  generally  after  asA 
whidi,  in  oonseouence,  they  do  not  ^J^ 
the  eel,  hawk,  and  heron  tribes  abstain  nmm 
from  the  flesh  of  these  aninEfcals.— Xntftoot,  Oif 
of  Civil,  p.  178.  _, 

TOTTI,  of  the  Tamil  people,  is  avillsgeiflw 
who  waits  upon  the  villager&  The  domm^ 
does  the  humblest  part  of  the  house  wotk. 

TOTTYAR,  a  race  of  Coimbatore,  who  im\ 
thero  from  the  north. 

TOU.  In  the  midst  of  a  Tartar  cazwi^l 
standard  formed  of  a  long  pike,  to  wbia' 
attached  seven  white  yakB*  tails,  Qd^  ^ 
another.    These  standards  are  osUed  too  ^* 


of  the  yak,  a  native  of  the  mountains  of^ 
that  those  standards  were  first  made  ^^^ 
still  in  use  among  the  Turks.^ — Regiiii  A«M 
p.  270 ;  Hue's  Chrittianity,  I  p,  121.         J 

TOUBA  TREE,  Anglo-Arab.,  of  the  MiJ 
madans,  a  fabulous  tree  which  is  mentioBflB 
the  Koran. 

TOUNGHOO,  OToperly  Toung-ngo,  a  tort 
the  Tenasserim  Province  of  Brituh  Bona^ 
lat.  19^  N.,  and  long.  90*»  18'  E.  It  is  hA 
the  right  bank  of  the  Sitang  river,  is  a 
cantonment,  and  is  the  headquarters  of  s_ 
to  which  it  gives  its  name,  lying  hetwees 
17**  87'  and  19*  28'  N.,  and  between  long. » 
and  96''  63'  E.  Area,  6854  square  miles;  ^ 
tion  in  1872,  86,166  souls.  The  distiict  is 
by  the  Pegu  Yomas,  and  the  Ponng-loniig«» 
toung  chains,  covered  for  the  most  psrt 
dense  forest.  ^     ^^ 

According  to  ihe  pahn-leaf  histories,  A^ 
ka  (Asoka)  in  b.c.  821  sent  for  die  ^ 
Toung-ngu,  and,  giving  them  various  »J 
Gautama,  directed  them  to  traMport^y 
Toung-ngu,  and  to  erect  pagodas  overtM* 
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TOUNG-THA. 


TOWER  OF  SILENCE. 


Philip  de  Brito  y  Nicote  seized  this  countiy  in 
ihe  name  of  the  lunff  of  Portagal,  and  entered 
nto  an  alliance  with  Maha-thi-ha-thu-ia-dhamma- 
liza,  bat  he  quarrelled  with  Nat-sheng-noung-thi- 
i-maha-dhamma-zaza,  and  captured  Tonng-ngu. 
Pegu  was  eyentually  conquered  by  the  king  of 
^urrna  in  1612,  and  Toung-ngu  never  regained 
Is  independence. 

The  population  oonsiBte  of  Talaing,  Arakanese, 
iChyenff,  Ya-baing.  The  principal  manufactures 
kre  silk,  saltpetre,  and  gunpowder.  The  Ya- 
>aing8  and  Karens  rear  silk-worms. 

TOUNG-THA,  children  of  the  hills,  of  Burma, 
peak  numerous  dialects,  and  worship  the  deities 
}{ the  elements,  and  spirits  of  the  hills  and  streams. 

TOUNG-THU,  a  tribe  occupying  the  valley  of 
Salwin,  from  lat.  18^^  to  20°  N.  The  Toung- 
liu  dwell  between  the  Sitaog  and  the  Salwin, 
md  in  Amherst  Province,  and  are  in  their  dialect 
nore  closely  connected  with  the  Yuma  languages 
khan  with  the  Burman.  The  Toung-thu  has  a  la^ 
j^lossarial  agreement  with  Karen,  but  it  has  specud 
affinities  with  the  Kumi  and  other  Yuma  dialects, 
bud  particularly  with  the  Khyeng.  The  Toiing-thu 
oe  Islamized  Chinese,  and  are  said  to  resemble  the 
Innamese,  but  as  their  dress  resembles  that  of  the 
iLnnamese,  this  may  create  deception.  Those  who 
>ccupy  a  portion  of  Amherst  Frovince  are  tiie 
>nly  people  there  who  understand  the  plough. 
Phis  has  a  metal  blade.  They  are  esteemed  good 
cultivators. 

TOUNG-YA.  BuBH.  A  form  of  hill  cultiva- 
don  carried  on  by  burning  the  jungles.  The 
Poung-ya  of  Burma  and  Arakan  is  the  Dhai-ya 
>t  the  Central  Provinces,  the  Joom  of  the  Mil 
mcts  of  Chittagong,  and  Kumaii  of  S.  India. 

TOUR,  Cytisus  cajan. 


rogari,  . 
^eon-jpea, 
Liarge  anal, 


Cah. 
Ekq. 


i> 


Tnr-dhal, ....  Hnrn. 
Tovaray,  puipoo,  .  Tam. 
Kandi  papa, .    •    .    Tel. 


This  is  sown  in  fields  at  the  commencement  of 
lie  rains  in  June,  and  sometimes  much  later ;  it 
8  ripe  in  December.  The  seeds  are  sometimes 
pround  into  flour,  or  split  like  dry  ^eas ;  for  the 
atter  they  are  an  excellent  substitute.  It  is 
partlv  sown  along  with  ragi,  like  bullur,  and  partly 
n  full  in  dry  landB. 

TOURMALINE  has  many  valuable  and  beauti- 
ful forms,  amongst  them  the  rubellite  of  Ava  and 
Siberia.  Tourmaline  and  rubellite  are  boro-sQicates 
of  several  bases.  Tourmaline  is  a  oorruption  of 
^e  C^lon  name.  It  varies  very  much  in  trans- 
parency. On  account  of  its  property  of  polarizing 
%ht,  It  is  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of 
pdLaiizing  instruments.  YeUaw  Umrmaline  from 
Deylon  is  but  little  inferior  to  the  real  topaz,  and 
is  often  sold  for  that  stem. 

White  tourmaline  of  an  inferior  quality  is  often 
offered  for  sale  in  Moulmein  under  the  name  of 
Oeylon  diamonds,  but  they  are  usiudly  made  from 
green  touniialine  by  exposing  it  to  heat. 

Bed  tourmaline  or  rubellite  occurs  in  Ceylon, 
Burma,  and  Siberia.    It  is  a  fine  stone,  and  of 

Kiat  value  when  free  from  cracks  and  flaws.  The 
est  have  all  the  riohnesa  of  colour  and  lustre 
belonging  to  the  ruby. 

Ymounsh^grey  and  hyacinih''broum  varieties  are 
cbiefly  brounit  from  Ceylon. 

Schorl  or  black  tourmaline  is  found  in  Madura 
in  great  abundance,  also  in  quarts  near  the  mouth 
of  Tavoy  river  on  the  east  side,  and  also  at  the 


foot  of  the  eastern  mountains  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  Dahgyaine,  north-east  of  Moulmein. 
In  both  places  the  crystals  are  numerous,  and  in 
Tavoy  they  are  huge. 

Green  tourmaline^  when  dear  and  fine,  is  valu- 
able for  gems,  and  specimens  which  cannot  be 
distinffui£ed  by  the  eye  from  beryl  are  brought 
with  the  Ceylon  diamonds.  Beryl  scratches  quartz, 
but  tourmaiine  is  scratched  by  quartz. — Mason; 
Dana^  Mineralogy ;  Brietow,  Mineralogy, 

TOUS-LES-MOIS,  Canna  edulis,  Ker.  Starch 
from  the  tubers  is  conmionly  used  by  invalids. 
The  microscopic  granules  of  Tous-les-mois  are 
larger  than  those  of  any  other  starch  used  as  food. 

TOWER  OF  SILENCE  is  a  designation  of  the 
elevated  structure  raised  bv  the  Parsees,  on  which 
are  lodged  the  remains  of  uieir  dead.  In  Bombay, 
on  the  N.E.  crest  of  Malabar  Hill,  are  situated  two 
towers  of  olence.  From  the  Gowalia  Tank  Road 
towards  the  north,  a  winding  avenue  leads  to  the 
gateway  at  the  top,  on  which  is  an  inscription 
that  none  but  Parsees  may  enter  there.  The 
gateway  iaviso  reached  by  a  sort  of  giant  stair- 
case, half  a  mile  long,  which,  starting  from  the 
Gaundavi  Road,  cbse  to  Back  Bay,  comes  almost 
straight  up  the  hill.  The  grand  staircase  is 
shaded  by  pafans  and  other  trees,  and  it  is  the 
route  along  which  the  dead  are  borne.  The  visitor 
on  passing  the  portal  is  in  a  kind  of  small  courts 
yard,  from  whicn  he  can  only  advance  by  mounting 
some  hiJf -dozen  steps.  On  the  right  is  the  Su^-* 
giee,  a  low  stone  building  open  on  all  sides,  m 
whidi  prayers  are  offered  for  the  dead.  When  the 
mourners  are  numerous,  th^  group  themselves 
round  the  building,  see  all  that  goes  on  within, 
and  take  part  in  the  prayers.  The  dead  are  never 
taken  witnin  the  Suggree.  Beyond  the  garden, 
on  the  undulating  summit  of  the  hiU,  looking 
towards  Malabar  Point,  is  the  park-like  grass- 
covered  tract  in  which,  at  irregular  intervals,  are 
the  towers  of  silence,  where  tiie  dead  are  laid. 
The  towers,  of  which  l^ere  are  six,  are  round,  and 
on  an  average  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  and 
about  as  much  in  diameter ;  one  or  two  are,  per- 
hap,  higher.  They  are  bmlt  of  stone,  the  walk 
bemg  some  three  feet  thick,  and  they  are  all 
'coloured  white.  There  is  no  window,  and  only 
one  door,  covering  a  small  aperture  about  a  third 
of  the  way  up.  .  To  this  aperture  access  is  obtained 
by  a  narrow  stone  causeway,  up  which  the  bier- 
bearers  of  the  dead  alone  may  venture ;  no  one, 
except  the  bearers  who  are  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose, approaches  within  thirty  paces  of  them. 
Inside,  on  the  lock  pavement,  spaces  are  marked 
out  on  which  the  dead  are  phCeed  to  await  the 
vultures,  and  pathways  are  marked  out  for  the 
bearers  to  walk  upon  without  defiling  the  place 
where  their  imconscious  burdens  are  to  rest. 

When  a  Parsee  dies,  his  body  is  at  once  washed 
and  purified,  and  if  there  be  time,  it  is  carried  to 
the  towen  before  sun-down.  If  death  take  place, 
however,  after,  say,  three  o'clock,  when  there 
would  not  be  time  to  gain  the  towers  and  pray 
becomingly  before  darl^  the  body  is  kept  till  the 
early  morning.  Having  been  rendered  undefiled, 
it  is  clothed  m  white,  and  praters  are  offered  at 
the  house  by  the  ^^^ooily  and  mends.  None  may 
henceforth  touch  it.  The  w(»nen  of  the  family 
tiJce  a  last  look,  and  the  light  bier  on  which  it  haa 
been  placed  being  coverra  with  a  white  shroud, 
it  is  carried  by  the  bearers  to  the  hilL   No  vefaide 
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TRADES. 


dm  on  any  account  be  used ;  no  one  muBt  even 
follow  in  a  vehicle ;  the  whole  journey,  no  matter 
what  the  digtanoe,  must  be  made  on  foot.  All 
who  form  part  of  the  cortege  must  have  been 
washed  and  clothed  in  white,  and  to  touch  any 
one  would  be  to  become  defiled.  The  women  in 
some  cases  wear  mourning — ^black,  but  the  men 
never.  No  woman  attends  a  funeral ;  the  female 
relatives  of  the  dead  always  remain  at  home  on 
that  day^  but  they  may  and  do  go  afterwards  to 
the  garden  near  the  towers  to  Pi^y* 

Carrying  the  body  and  following  it  in  pro- 
cession, holding  scarfs  passed  from  one  to  the 
other,  those  forming  the  cortege  wend  their  way 
slowly  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  top 
of  Malabar  HiU ;  ascending  these,  they  reach  the 
crest  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  priests  go 
through  the  sacred  ceremonies  in  the  Suggree. 
When  the  prayers  are  over,  the  body  is  borne  to 
the  foot  of  the  causeway  leading  to  the  door  of 
one  of  the  towers.  Here  the  itice  is  uncovered 
so  that  all  may  take  a  last  lingering  look ;  it  is 
eovered  again,  and  the  form  disappears  into  the 
tower. 

The  towers  are  scattered  over  a  large  and  park- 
like enclosure,  secluded  by  its  elevation  from  every 
eye.  Outside  the  lofty  wall  which  encircles  the 
whole  space,  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  land, 
partially  cultivated,  which  the  Parsees  claim,  and 
wMoh,  while  in  their  possession,  they  have  carefully 
kept  as  a  sort  of  neutral  territory  between  the 
^main  of  outsiders'  bungalows  and  that  of  the 
towns.  What  goes  on  inside,  therefore,  no  one 
can  see ;  but  what  happens  is  this.  Some 
fift(f  vultures  make  their  abode  in  the  lofty  palms 
wi&in  the  enclosure ;  seldom  indeed  do  they  go 
beyond  the  trees  in  the  rough  ground  outnde  the 
vast  compound.  There  is  nothing  of  a  sacred 
ebaracter  ascribed  to  these  useful  but  unclean 
birds.  They  are  regarded  simply  as  creatures  who 
remove  the  dead,  and  the  grounds  about  the  towers 
Of  silence  have  nothing  of  the  hideous  taint  of  the 
ehamel-house.  A  magnificent  view  bursts  upon 
him  who  stands  on  the  Suggree  steps  and  looks 
aoross  the  island  and  the  bay  beyond.  The  white 
Walls  of  innumerable  bungalows  and  public  build- 
ings are  seen  through  a  forest  of  palm  trees,  over 
ibe  tops  of  which  you  see,  in  the  middle  distance, 
the  ipreat  sea,  which  is  the  harbour.  Beyond  rise 
Ele^ianta  and  other  mountain  islands ;  towards 
the  south  is  the  fort,  with  its  public  buildings 
glistening  in  the  sun ;  while  Back  Bay  with  Oolaba 
beyond  make  up  another  and  only  a  less  beautiful 
Ipieittre. 

TOWQ.  Arab.  A  collar  or  xing,  worn  round 
tktt  neck.    See  Togha. 

TOWTAH.  SiND.  A  grain  measure  of  quantity, 
ranfi;mg  from  8f  lbs.  to  nearly  7^  lbs.  for  different 

TOXOTES  JAOULATOR.  Pallas,  The  food 
of  aeveral  examined,  consisted  of  remains  of 
oroslacea.  In  the  Straits  of  Malacca  this  fish 
oooors,  but  not  numerously,  at  all  seasons.  It  is 
eaien  by  the  Malays,  who  record  its  habits  in  the 
denttnination  ikan,  signifying  a  fish,  sumpitan, 
a  blow*pipe. 

TOY  CART,  a  Sanskrit  play,  the  Mriohikate, 
bvKUidasa,  translated  by  Professor  WilsoiL  This 
ua|r  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by^  king 
SMraka ;  over  what  kingdom  he  reigned  is  not 
MioMaaned  with   certainty.      Professor   Wilson  I 
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l^manffan,  . 
ShM-i-ma,  . 
Ignubki,  .    . 

Dijes, Bi 
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remarks  in  his  introduction  to  the  Toy  Gait,  ^  9, 
that  it  may  be  safely  attributed  to  the  period 
when  the  sovereign  Sudraka  reigned,  wMer 
that  be  reduced  to  the  end  ot  mH  oentoij 
after  Christ,  or  whether  we  admit  the  tnditioi 
chronologically,  and  place  him  about  a  oentnij  d 
our  era.  These  specimens  of  the  Hindu  dnma  shoi 
how  little  is  the  change  in  the  cosfcoms  of  ik 
Hindus  since  the  plays  were  written. 

TOYS. 

Spilgoed,  ....  DUT. 
JouetB,  Bimbelots, .  Fb. 
Spiolxeng,  .  .  •  Ger. 
Spielaaoheii,  ...  „ 
Rumakra,  .  .  .  OuJ. 
Ehel,  Khelowni,  Hind. 
Trastnlli,  ....  It. 
Parmayiaan,.     .   BIalat. 

Playthings  for  children  to  amuse  themadm 

TRAOHILOBIUM  HORNEMANlilANUM  i 
the  copal  tree  of  Zanzibar.  The  gum  oopiif 
gum  anime  from  it  is  found  in  the  earaa 
the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and  often  where  i 
copal-yielding  trees  now  exist.  Specuneu  of  Ik 
leaf,  flower,  etc.,  obtained  from  the  koM 
gum,  agree  in  all  respects  with  those  of  titelini 
tree.  The  peculiar  and  more  valuable  propots 
of  the  buried  gum  anime  are  supposed  to  be  &■ 
a  chemical  action,  the  result  df  a  long  retentioii 
the  earth. 

Copal,  called  gum  anime  in  the  London  mdl^ 
occurs  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  from  Fujaai 
Mboamaji,  and  an  endless  supply  is  obteiii^ 
The  whole  of  the  Zanzibar  coast  prodooeitii 
real  copal  of  commerce.  Raw  or  jackaESoof^ 
is  exported  in  considerable  quantitieB  from  Ziii- 
bar.  The  ripe  or  true  copal  is  vahied  b^  ^ 
colour.  The  clearest  and  most  transparent^ 
bring  the  highest  prices,  after!  them  the  i^ 
amber,  lemon  and  oark-yellow,  «nd  red.  So* 
times  the  gum,  like  amber,  cohtsins  dropitt 
water,  bees,  tics,  fiies,  and  other  inseda.  Ik 
diggers  do  not  excavate  to  the  depth  of  aai^ 
waist,  and  the  oopal  occurs  in  a  red  sand  ludei^ 
blue  cl&y.  The  Tr.  Homemannianum  tree  f^ 
now  a  second'Chiss  gum-resin,  but  the  whW 
did  vield  the  anime  resin  which  has  been  w 
for  tnousands  of  years  under  the  soil,  uid  ^ 
been  changed,  in  many  cases  a  disnge  in  i 
level  of  the  land  seems  to  have  taken  pbcefl* 
the  old  trees  yielding  the  Sanifariol  anime  M; 
for  copal  is  onen  found  in  the  ground  whent^j 
tree  is  now  lost  or  rare. — Dr.  KM;  CapL  BW^ 
See  Resins. 

TRADES  and  Tradesmen.  Amongst  tbe 
in  the  East  Indies  many  are  keen  traders, 
in  extensive  transactions  with  distant 
The  Bhattiah,  Nath^-Kotiu,  Marwari,  and  Aif 
Hindus,  the  Parsees,  the  Povinda,  Bora,  Ho# 
and  Labbai  Muhammadans,  the  Bugis  of  tibe  J^ 
pelago,  are  not  surpassed  in  enterprise  )ff  v 
mercantile  men  of  any  race.  The  trade  <x  a|i 
Arabian  Sea,  Bed  Sea,  the  Pereian  GvM^ 
east  coast  of  Africa,  and  of  the  Eastern  Am 
pelago  has  been  in  the  hands  of  ti»  laofli  a 
Soudiem  and  Eastern  Asia  from  the  tiiHi  tW 
the  Buddhist  religion  proTailed,  and  tbeMK^ 
race,  who  are  of  me  Jam  sect,  still  pmneil;^ 
it  is  a  proof  of  the  tenacity  wiUi  ^Mj^^j^ 
follow  mercantile  pursuits^  to  find  tiis  1^*^ 
from  the  desert  of  India  spread  thw^B^*  | 


J 


TRADES. 


TRADE-WINDS. 


oantiy  as  its  ffreat  finanoien,  with  traiiBactioiiB    Company  m  1695,  Spain's  Philippine  Ckunpaay  in 

n  all  parts  of  Asia.  i  1733,  Austria's  Ostend  Company  from  1723  to 

The  Bhattiah  Hindu  xaoe  oocnpy  all  the  great  I  178i,  and  a  Swedish  Company,  13th  Jnne  1731. 

nmmercial  centres  from  the  north  of  Rajputana  i  But  it  is  since  1888,  when  stea 


faotures, 
Other  articles, 
Treasure, 


Bawoottoa,  . 
Opimn,  •        • 
Grain  of  all  sorts, 
Other  articles, 
Treasure, 


o  the  western  coast  of  India,  and  to  the  shores  of 
Vrabia  and  of  Africa,  as  far  south  as  Mozambique, 
eeiding  there  for  years  together,  or  as  temporary 
risitors  during  the  trading  season.  They  oebng 
o  a  Yaishnaya  sect  who  follow  the  teaching  of  as  under : — 
iTallabhachiurya.  Amongst  them  are  to  be  found 
he  keenest  of  traders,  and  yet  the  most  sen- 
sual of  Toluptuaries ;  intellects  remarkable  eren 
unong  Hindus  lor  acuteness  and  subtlety ;  some* 
imes  an  obtuseness  of  moral  consciousneas  which 
vould  starUe  a  galley -slaye,  but  in  rare  exceptions 
i  simple  deyotion  to  truth  which  would  do  honour 
o  a  Uhristian  mart^.  Hindu  merchants,  tradee- 
nen,  and  artisans  of  India  are  mostly  all  associated 
n  daases,  sects,  castes,  or  guilds,  who  do  not  inter- 
narry,  and  seldom  eat  with  others.  The  blacksmith, 
joldunith,  coppersmith,  carpenter,  and  stone-cutter 
ire  the  fire  artisan  cartes,  komsala  or  kansala,  in 
lontndistiDotion  to  the  five  learned  castes.  The 
artisan  castes  all  wear  the  poitu  or  sacrificial  cord ; 
faey  do  not  revere  Brahmans,  and  they  carry 
iheir  dead  to  the  grave  and  inter  them  in  a 
itting  posture;  the  leather-workers'  dead  are 
teemed  undean. 

Such  social  customs  of  the  Hindu  traders,  how- 
nrer,  are  peouliaritiefl  of  their  respective  guilds, 
md  in  no  way  aflfect  their  business  habits  or 
occupation  in  their  intercourse  with  the,  to  them, 
rater  world.  For  over  two  thousand  years  the 
>eople  who  have  been  dwelling  on  the  coasts  of 
lie  Arabian  Sea,  sometimes  at  one  town,  some- 
Imes  at  another,  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
ftommeroe  with  the  nations  of  Westiam  Asut  and 
Snrope,  and  when  disturbed  by  conquering 
■aces  at  one  place,  they  have  found  shdter  at 
mother.  The  British  have  only  been  in  India 
ince  the  17th  century,  but  in  that  time  three 
freat  dties,  which  had  absolutely  no  previous 
incleus,  have  grown  up  around  their  fortresses. 

In  1881  Bombay  had  a  population  of  773,196 ; 
lladras,  406,848 ;  and  Calcutta  and  its  suburbs, 
^65a  Euraohee,  in  the  jear  1840  a  small 
Uihing-place,  has  now  73,560  mhabitants ;  and  in 
he  tmily  years  from  1862,  Rangoon  has  ^wn 
rom  25^000  to  its  present  (1881)  population  of 
184,176.  India,  with  a  population  in  British 
enitory  and  in  Native  States  of  268,891,821 
ools,  has  8,067,622  mercantile  men,  general 
lealers,  carriers  by  land  and  sea,  or  engi^;ed  in 
torage :  and  in  BMnbay,  Calcutta,  and  Raimpon 
rill  1m  found  the  representatives  of  every  civmsed 
Boe  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  all  earnestly 
kDgaged  in  trade.  That  they  are  largely  immi- 
grants is  shown  by  the  fact  that  British  Burma,  in 
k  population  of  3,786,771,  has  246,239  more  men 
ihan  women. 

The  dosing  years  of  the  16th  century  saw  Portn- 
ruese  ships  rounding  the  Cape  of  €k>od  Hope, 
ind  a  century  later  companies  be^ian  to  be  formea 
jj  European  nations  for  trade  with  the  East. 

The  Portuffuese  trade  was  a  royal  monopolv. 
\n  English  E.  I.  Company  was  formed  in  1600, 
nd  a  Dutch  Company  m  1602.  There  have  been 
ix  French  companies,— 1604, 1611, 1616 ;  Biehe- 
fem^  in  1642,  Colbert's  in  1644,  and  Company  of 
lie  Indies  in  1719.  A  Danish  E.  I.  Company  was 
formed  in  1612,  and  another  m  1670;  a  Scottish 


steamboats  began  to 
run  in  Indian  seas,  and  since  Count  de  Leaieps 
completed  the  Suez  Canal  in  1868,  that  its  com- 
merce has  received  its  chief  development,  and  its 
fordgn  trade  in  the  past  forty-three  years  has  grown 


Imports. 
Cotton  twist,  yam,  and  manu- 


1839-40. 


1881-82. 


£2,660,000  £23,990,000 

.      3,170,000  25,120,000 

.      1,950,000  11,320,000 

Total,    .    £7,780,000  £60,480,000 


Exports. 


£1,920,000  £L4,MO,000 

1,210,000  12,480,000 

670,000  17,510,000 

8,800,000  37,080,000 

570,000  1,100,000 


£18,170,000    £88^060,000 
eastern  country  with 


Total,  . 
China,  the  other  great 
which  European  and  American  nations  have  been 
trading,  has  only  in  recent  years  been  communi- 
cating information  as  to  its  external  trade ;  and  it 
may  be  of  use  to  mention  here,  for  future  observa- 
tion, that  in  the  eleven  years  1872  to  1882,  the 
values  of  its  imports  have  been  ranging  as  under, 
in  Haikwan  taets,  viz. : — 

1872,   70,222,00011876,   72,391,00011881,  93,884,000 
1874,   67,241,000  11879,   84,796,000  1 1882,  79,715,000 

258,099  tons.      1,220,000  H.T. 
178,478  pUrals.  1,917,000 
22,707,000 
4,781 


65,709 
20,835 
15,379 
15,017 
5,977 
400,106 
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if 
II 
it 
it 
ft 


763,000 
4,700,000 
26,746,000 
13,090,000 
5,958,000 
5,499,000 
2,800,000 
1,844,000 
4,496,000 

Waide. 


i> 


>i 
•» 

it 

9* 

tt 
)l 

f» 
II 


Cak.  I  Gola  gandi, 
Hind. 


Til. 


Coal,  in  1882,      . 

Ootton,  raw, 

Ootton  manafaotar«s, 

Ginseng, 

Metals, 

Opium, 

Malwa, 

Patna, 

Benares, 

Other^ 
Sea-weed  or  agar-agar, 
Wool  manofaotores,    . 

TRADESCANTIA  AXILLARIS. 

Nirpolli. 
Baganella, 

A  native  of  moist  pasture  ground,  used  medi- 
cinally. The  Tradescantia  genus  belongs  to  the 
Commelynacte,  or  spider-wort  tribe,  natives  of 
America  and  India ;  twelve  species  occur  in  the 
East  Indies. 

Tradescantia  discolor,  rJSer^  Rhseo  discolor, 
Hance,  is  known  as  the  oyster  plant,  as  its  in- 
florescence is  endoeed  in  two  bracts  resembling 
a  bivalve  shell. — Roxb.  ii.  p.  118. 

TRADE- WINDS  blow  continuously  from  one 
direction,  and  are  so  called  because  of  the  facil- 
ities which  they  afford  to  trade  by  sea.  They 
differ  from  monsoons,  which  blow  one-half  of  the 
year  from  one  direction  and  the  other  half  from 
an  opposite  or  nearly  opposite  direction,  lliere 
are  two  trade-winds,  the  north-east  on  the  north 
(rf  the  equator,  and  the  south-east  to  the  south. 
Like  all  winds,  these  are  put  in  motion  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  are  directed  by  the  daily  rotation 
of  the  eartii.  The  belt  or  zone  of  the  S.E.  trades 
is  broader  than  that  of  the  N.E.  trades.  Its 
current  even  crosses  the  equator,  and  invades  the 
belt  of  the  N.E.  trades,  ami  d]schar|;e8  itself  into 
the  region  of  equatorial  calms.  Ships  sai^g  on 
the  ocean  calooiate  on  meeting  the  trade- wnds 
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TRADE- WINDS. 


TRAGACANTH. 


and  monaooDB  in  oertain  parallels  of  Utitade,  and 
sail  for  weeks  with  their  ropes  and  sails  unalteared. 
When  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  trades  meet,  the  equa- 
torial calms  are  produced,  in  which  constant  rain 
preyails ;  it  is  the  condensed  Taponr  of  the 
ocean.  Trade- winds,  in  tiiie  Pacific  Ocean,  blow 
from  the  N.E.  between  lat.  9""  and  27°  N.,  and 
from  the  S.E.  between  lat.  S''  and  25''  8.  But 
there  is  on  the  polar  side  of  the  north-east  trade- 
winds  an  immense  area  of  arid  plains  for  the  heat 
of  the  solar  ray  to  beat  down  upon,  also  an  area 
of  immense  precipitation.  These  two  sources  of 
heat  hold  back  the  north-east  trade- winds,  as  it 
were,  and  when  the  two  are  united,  as  they  are 
in  India,  they  are  sufficient  not  only  to  hold 
back  the  north-east  trade-wind,  but  to  reverse  it, 
causing  the  soutii-west  monsoon  to  blow  for  half 
the  year  instead  of  the  north-east  trade. 

The  south-east  trade-wind  sddom  blows  be- 
yond lat.  10°  S.  between  October  and  March.  In 
the  other  months  its  influence  is  felt  more  to 
the  north,  but  seldom  up  to  the  equator,  and 
then  so  much  altered  in  character  tnat  it  may 
be  said  the  zone  between  10°  S.  and  the  eooator 
is  the  region  of  oBculian  winds  and  calms.  While 
the  sun  is  south  of  the  equator  in  January, 
February,  and  March,  the  space  does  not  Ue 
on  a  parallel,  but  occufAes  a  diagonal  belt  from 
Sumatra  to  the  Mauritius.  In  April,  the  winds, 
as  a  rule,  are  very  light  over  all  the  Indian  Ocean, 
northward  of  10  S.  This  is  the  period  when  the 
great  change  of  season  occurs,  and  the  many 
currents  are  each  striyinff  for  mastery. 

The  Mauritius  lies  in  the  S.E.  trade-winds,  and 
there  the  influence  of  the  sun  during  the  day 
is  to  double  the  yelocity  of  the  wind,  and  to 
impress  upon  it  a  more  truly  easterly  direc- 
tion. 

In  the  trade- wind  regions  at  sea,  eyaporation  is 
generally  in  excess  of  precipitation,  while  in  the 
extra-tropical  regions  the  reverse  is  the  case,  that 
is,  the  clouds  let  down  more  water  there  than  the 
winds  take  up  again ;  and  these  are  the  regions 
in  which  the  Gulf  Stream  enters  the  Atlantic. 
Along  the  shores  of  India,  where  experiments 
have  been  carefully  made,  the  evaporation  from 
the  sea  amounts  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  dfdly. 
The  effect  of  diurnal  rotation  upon  the  currents 
of  the  sea  is  admitted  by  all — ^the  trade-winds 
derive  their  easting  from  it*;  it  must  therefore 
extend  to  aU  the  matter  which  these  currents  bear 
with  them,  to  the  largest  icebeig  as  well  as  to 
the  merest  spire  of  grass  that  floats  upon  the 
waters,  or  the  minutest  organism  that  the  most 
powerful  microscope  can  detect  among  the  im- 
palpable particles  of  sea-dust  Investigations 
show  that  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  south-east 
trade- wind  region  is  much  huger  than  the  north- 
east, that  the  south-east  trades  are  the  fresher, 
and  that  they  often  push  themselves  up  to  10°  or 
60°  of  north  latitude;  whereas  the  north-east 
trade- wind  seldom  gets  south  of  the  equator.  The 
peculiar  dloads  of  the  tiade-winds  are  formed 
between  the  upper  and  lower  currents  of  air. 
The  zone  of  the  north-east  trades  extends  on  an 
averajse  from  about  29°  to  7°  N.  And  if  we 
examme  the  globe,  to  see  how  muoh  of  this  zone 
is  land  and  how  much  water,  we  shall  find,  com- 
mencing with  China,  and  oomix^  over  Asia,  the 
broad  part  of  Africa,  and  so  on,  across  the  con- 
tinent of  America  to  the  Pacific,  land  enou^  to 


fill  up,  as  neaily  as  may  be,  jost  one-third  of  it- 
Maury's  Phyncal  Geography, 

TRAFALGAR,  a  word  of  Arabic  deiintion, 
from  Tarf-el-Gharb,  the  side  or  skirt  of  the  wesk, 
it  being  tiie  most  ooddentsl  point  then  mebedliy 
Arab  conquest— Barton'^  Meeea^  i.  p.  9. 

TRAGA.  HiMD.  A  self-immolation  pncM 
by  Bards  and  Charans,  the  setf-shedding  of  bloo^ 
to  enforce  demands.  There  has  long  nreviiled  ii 
India  a  practice  of  hiring  a  person  of  a  rdigioo 
class,  generally  of  the  Bard  or  Bhat  tribe^  ii 
threat^  to  injure  himself  onlesB  redrm  ven 
given.  The  person  so  hired  threatened  to  kill  a 
wound  himself,  or  some  other  person,  uoteth 
demand  he  noade  were  craiplied  "with.  It  k 
been  put  down  by  law.  But  the  mcttoed 
traga,  or  inflicting  self- wounds,  snicioe,  aodth 
miuder  of  relations,  formed  a  strong  featoK  fi 
the  manners  of  the  people  of  Rajpatass.  lb 
practice  was  common  in  Kattyawar  to  the  Bb 
and  Obaran  of  both  sexes,  and  to  BrahonoB  «< 
Gosain,  and  has  its  rise  in  religious  snpentitiiii: 
and  although  tragas  seldom  wore  a  very  foa# 
able  aiq)ect,  still  they  were  sometimes  more  Grimiai) 
hj  the  sacrifice  of  a  greater  number  of  netai 
Tiie  traga  ceremony  borders  much  npos  ^ 
Brahman  practice  of  dhama,  but  is  more  del* 
able.  The  Gharan,  besides  becoming  seenritjif 
money  on  all  occasions,  and  to  thaaniooit< 
many  lakhs  of  rupees,  also  become  what  is  oW 
fa'il  zamin,  or  security  for  good  bdiSYioax;  m 
haadr  zamin,  or  security  for  t£e  appearance. 

Under  the  equal  rule  of  the  Bntiah,  (hepw^ 
has  seldom  hwa  resorted  ta  in  their  teniV** 
A  late  instance,  however,  occurred  od  the  2s 
July  1861,  at  Nuriad,  in  the  Bombay  Pnado^ 
on  the  occasion  of  the  civil  power  procee<fijgj| 
levy  an  income-tax.  The  Bhat  and  Ghanui  eUss 
exemption  from  all  taxation,  and  tbeb  tbniii 
being  disregarded,  they  and  their  women  at  w 
stabbed  themselves  in  their  faces,  anni,  »■ 
chests  with  their  katars  or  daggers;  aevenl** 
their  lives.  In  1806,  a  Bhat  named  KmuA* 
Yeweingaon,  became  security  in  a  large  vaff^ 
to  the  Gaekwar^s  Government  for  Dsnj^^ 
chief  of  Mallia;  to  enforce  it^  the  tragaoftt* 
chQd  was  made.    A  Oharan  is  said  to  hare  ii« 


his  own  mother  to  deter  a  chieftain  sppnwm 
land  belonging  to  the  Charan.  Oaptain  wm^ 
says  that  in  1844  traga  was  largely  saed  m  » 
country  between  the  Indus  and  Gujerai 

Shahghaasi  Nur  Muhammad  was  maniedtt 
the  dau^ter  of  Dhai  Bibir,  who  was  ^rsag  ^ 
the  British  forces  captured  Kalat  in  16S9 ;  vk« 
the  town  was  entered,  he  put  her  and  his  «ff 
wives  to  the  sword.— ifcuson'^  J<mmeg,  u-  P*  ^ 
Colbum's  United  Service  MagazMe,  1861.  ^ 
Sacrifice. 

TRAGAOANTH,  Gum  tragacaatb. 

Samagh-ul-atwad,   Arab.  Kattin,     .   C^^'*^ 

Samagh-nl-katira,   .   „  Trmgaotfitha,.   •  ^J^ 

Gommi asttaganti,  .    F&,  Kun,   .    .   •.%:?• 

Traganth,  ....  Gnu  VadamooottMrpWi  j»* 

rfmfm»m98m,     .    .    .    Gb.  Badsm  fitta  Wei,  ^ 

The  gum  tragacanth  of  commerce ^ jFj 
duct  of  several  plants.  Toumefort  *»^^. 
its  sooroe  Astragalus  cretioos  of  I^y^ 
native  of  Mount  Ida  in  Crate.  ^^'^^^ 
describes  A.  gammifer,  a  native  of  *^ 
Libanus  in  Syria.  Olivier  names  A  w^ 
inhabiting  Asia  Minor,  AxmeniSf  vA  xMW" 
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TRAGIA  CANNABINA. 


TRANSIT  DUTIES. 


Wreia.  In  Crete  and  sunroundinff  ialandB,  this 
um  IB  gathered  aboat  the  end  of  Jane  from  the 
L.  tragacantha.  Arab  authors  describe  it  by  the 
mme  kaaira  or  katira,  lor  which,  in  the  north- 
rest  and  in  the  PeniDsnla  of  India,  a  katira  is 
nbatituted,  produced  by  Oochloepermnm  gossy- 
(tum,  and  another  in  Pegu,  according  to  M^Glel- 
uid,  by  seyeral  species  of  Stercima.  Dr.  E. 
Hokson,  when  in  Kurdistan,  collected  plants 
rhich  he  ascertained  to  yield  a  tragacanth.  Dr. 
Jndley  determined  that  the  white  or  best 
'ariety  is  yielded  by  A.  gummifer,  and  the  red 
ir  inferior  kind  by  his  A.  strobiliferus.  Gum 
cagacanth  is  largely  employed  in  calico-printing, 
ind  it  has  many  uses  in  the  arts  and  in  pharmacy, 
rbe  finest  kind  occurs  in  twisted,  Termicular, 
mounded,  or  eloo^iated  pieces,  almost  transparent^ 
vhitish,  brittle,  inodorous,  with  a  slightly  bitter 
SBte.  It  is  also  found  in  large  tears,  of  a  vermi- 
3ular  form,  a  reddish  colour,  and  mixed  with 
jnpuritiee.  The  rermiform  is  the  yariety  usually 
i>rougfat  to  England,  while  the  latter  is  com- 
monly employed  on  the  continent — M^CuU; 
fioyU;  M^Ci;  CShaugh,;  Ainsli^;  Watentme; 
Fafdkner. 

TRAGIA  CANNABINA.    Linn. 


Ciinehkiiri, . 
D^imghiTinie, 
BLuriuidufci, . 


.  DUKH. 

.  Savbk. 
Tag. 


ISirru  eanohnri,  Tam. 

Ohinna  dvla-gondi,     TxL. 
Bevati  doWgondi, 


»> 


This  plant,  belonging  to  the  order  Euphor- 
biacese,  occurs  throughout  British  India.  Its  hair 
itings  like  that  of  the  common  nettle.  The  dried 
root  has  but  little  taste  or  smell,  though  with  an 
ifpreeable  odour  when  fresh.  It  is  considered  as 
liaphoretic  and  alterative,  and  is  prescribed  in 
iecoction,  together  with  other  artides  of  the 
Mune  class.  An  infusion  of  it  is  also  given  in 
Perer. — Ain», ;  Roxb, 

TRAGIA  INVOLUCRATA.    Limi, 


Bioh'huti,  .  .  .  BiNO. 
Bet-ya?  ....  BuBiL 
Caneh<nie,  .    .    .    Hind. 


Shorigeiuun, 
DuBtparisha, 
Dnla-gondi, 


Maleal. 
.  Saksk. 
.    .  Til. 


The  hairs  sting  violently ;  the  roots  are  given 
by  the  Hindu  Baid,  Yytia,  and  Yaida  herbalists 
as  an  alterative  for  correcting  the  habit  in  cases 
of  constitutional  cachexia,  and  in  old  venereal 
affections  attended  with  anomalous  symptoms. 
Rheede,  speaking  of  the  root,  says,  '  Condudt  in 
febre  cesium,  ac  servit  pro  pruritu  corporis.'  He 
further  adds,  '  In  decocto  data,  urinam  suppressam 
movet' — Ains,;  CSK 

TRAGOPOGON  GRACILIS,  a  plant  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains;  its  leaves  are  eaten  like 
lettuce. 

Tragopogon  porrifolius,  Linn, 
T.  Bativuf ,  Gat,  I  Salsify Eno. 

A  plant  of  the  order  Matricariaoese,  an  excellent 
vegetable,  cultivated  for  its  white  roots,  which  are 
mild  and  sweet  flavoured;  requires  culture  similar 
to  carrots ;  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  French. 
The  young  shoots  are  sometimeB  used  as  asparagus, 
which  in  flavour  they  resemble.  It  is  raised  from 
seed— Jc/fhfy. 

'  TRAQOPON^  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family 
Phssianidje.  T.  duvmuoelli,  Tern.,  now  referred  to 
Pucrasia  maorolopba,  Lmon^  this  purkhas  phea- 
sant of  the  Himalayas,  and  T.  Hastingii,  vigvrs^ 
is  a  synonym  of  Ceriomis  melanocephala,  Qray^ 
the  homed  mortal  or  Argus  pheasant  of  the 
HimaUyaa.— Jmfon. 


TRAGOPS  BENNETTII. 

Antilope  qnadrioornia,  Blamville, 
Ravint  deer,      .    .    Bng.  |  Ghikara,  ....  HiVD. 
Goat  antelope,  .    .    .  „     |  Kala-aipi,     .    .    .  Mahb. 

The  Kala-sipi,  or  black-tail,  so  called  by  the 
Mahrattas  on  account  of  the  deep  black  colour  of 
the  tail,  is  of  a  bay-brown  colour,  and  has  the 
end  of  the  nose  and  tail  black ;  the  face  streaked ; 
chest,  belly,  and  inside  of  limbs  white ;  the  feet 
are  black  or  brown.  It  is  found  on  the  rocky 
hills  of  the  Dekhan,  and,  according  to  the  report 
of  Colonel  Sykes,  differs  from  many  other  ante- 
lopes in  not  being  gregarious,  there  being  rarely 
more  than  three  or  four  found  together  in  the 
same  company,  and  not  unfrequently  a  solitary 
individual. — Eng,  Cyc,  p.  241. 

TRAGOSITA  MAURITIANA,  a  beeUe  from 
the  Mauritius,  largely  distributed  through  means 
of  the  sugar  bags. 

TRAI  BIDOK  and  Trai  Phum  are  Buddhist 
books  of  Siam.  According  to  the  Buddhistic 
doctrine,  matter  is  eternal;  the  existence  of  a 
world,  its  duration,  destruction,  and  reproduction, 
all  the  various  combinatioits  and  modifications  to 
which  matter  is  liable,  are  the  immediate  result  of 
the  action  of  eternal  and  self -existing  laws.  The 
Trai  Phum  is  much  venerated  in  SiauL  It  is  not 
an  original  work,  received  among  the  immense 
coUection  of  canonical  Buddhist  books  caJled 
IVai  Bidok  (in  Bnrman,  Bedegat),  but  a  oompila- 
tion!  made  in  the  Buddhist  era  2026,  A.D.  1784, 
when  the  king  of  Siam,  in  the  presence  of  his 
nobles  and  retinue,  proposed  a  series  of  questions 
to  the  chief  hierarch,  priests,  and  learned  men,  ci 
which  thev  were  i^le  to  answer  some,  but  some 
they  could  not  answer. — Rev,  J,  T,  Jones  in  Jour, 
Ind,  Arch,  v. 

TRANQUEBAR  or  Tarangambadi,  a  seaport 
town  in  the  Tanjore  district  of  Madras,  in  lat. 
11**  1'  37"  N.,  and  long.  79^  68'  44"  E.  In  1612,  a 
Danish  E.  I.  Company  was  formed  at  Copenhagen, 
and  in  1616  their  first  ship  arrived  in  India.  It 
is  said  that  the  captain,  Rodant  Crape,  to  effect  a 
landing,  wrecked  his  ship  off  Tranquebar.  He 
contrived  to  reach  the  raja  of  Tanjore,  from 
whom  he  obtained  land  5  miles  long  and  8  broad. 
Tranquebar  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1807, 
with  other  Danish  settlements  in  India,  but 
restored  in  1814.  It  was  bought  by  the  British 
from  Denmark  in  1845,  at  the  same  time  as 
ScarampuTf  for  a  sum  of  £20,000.  Tranquebar 
was  the  first  settlement  of  Protestant  missionaries 
in  India ;  was  founded  by  Ziegenbalg  and  Pint- 
sohau  (Lutherans)  in  1706.  The  b^  known  of 
Ziegenbalg*s  successors  was  Schwartz  (ob.  1798). 
Six  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Labbai 
Muhammadans. — Imp,  Qaz, 

TRANS,  a  Latin  word  in  use  amongst  geo- 
graphers of  Euro^  to  indicate  a  countiy  on  the 
furuier  side  of  nvers  or  mountains,  as  Trans- 
Indus,  Trans-Himakya.  Cis,  another  Latin  word, 
is  used  to  indicate  the  coimtnes  or  region  on  die 
nearer  side,  as  Cis-Himalaya,  Cis-Indus. 

TRANSIT  DUTIES,  or  Saur,  were  in  India 
exacted  by  every  native  chief,  and  were  continued 
in  part  by  the  British  Government,  but  wei« 
finally  abolished  in  Lower  Bengal  in  1836 ;  in  tiie 
N.W.  Provinces,  between  1884  and  1886 ;  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  in  1837 ;  in  Macbras,  in  1844 ; 
and  in  other  parts  on  their  subsequent  acquisi- 
tion.   Sereral  of  the  native  princes  followed  the 
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example.    The  net  revenue  abandoned  in  Madras 
was  £810,000  annually. 

TRANSMIGRATION  of  the  soul  is  beUeyed  in 
hj  all  Buddhists  and  all  Hindas.  The  Egyptians 
maintained  that,  after  death,  the  immortal  soul 
migrated  into  the  bodies  of  birds,  beasts,  or  fishes, 
and  other  animals,  and  that  the  gods  took  ref  age 
in  the  bodies  of  animals,  from  the  wickedness 
and  violence  of  men.  Pythagoras,  and  after  him 
Empedokles,  adopted  these  doctrines,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Heraclides,  Pythagoras  used  to  say  of  him- 
self that  he  remembered  not  only  what  men^  but 
what  plants  and  animals,  he  had  passed  through. 
Pythacoras  also  said  he  rememoered  that  he 
had  inhabited  four  bodies,  and  it  is  he  to  whom 
Virgil  alludes  in  the  lines — 

'  Ipse  nam  nemini.  Trojani  tempore  helli, 
Penthoidei,  Eupnorbut,  eram. 

Empedokles  likewise  declared  of  himself  that  he 

had  been  first  a  boy,  then  a  girl,  then  a  plant, 

a  bird,  and  fish. 

The  Greeks  and  Celts  worshipped  Apollo  under 
the  title  of  Gameios,  which,  according  to  Theo- 
critus, is  derived  from  Games,  who,  having 
prophesied  the  misfortunes  to  the  Heraclides  in 
their  inroads  on  the  Peloponnesus,  one  of  them, 
called  Hippotes,  slew  him.  One  of  the  titles  of 
Krishna,  the  Hindu  Apollo,  is  Gania,  *  the  radiant,' 
from  Gama,  a  ray ;  and  wnen  he*  led  the  remains 
of  the  Hericula  in  company  with  Baldeva  (the 
god  of  strength)  and  Tudishtra,  after  the  great 
international  war,  into  the  Peloponnesus  of  Sau- 
rashtra,  they  were  attacked  by  the  aboriginal 
Bhil,  one  of  whom  slew  the  divine  Gama  with  an 
arrow.  The  Bhil  claim  to  be  Hyvansa,  or  of  the 
race  of  Hya,  whose  chief  seat  was  at  Maheswar 
on  the  Nerbadda.  The  assassin  of  Gama  would 
con8e<|uentlv  be  Hyputa,  or  descendant  of  Hya. 
As  Ktishna  lay  dvin^,  he  bid  the  Bhil  not  to  be 
distressed,  as  he  (Knshna)  had  slain  the  Bhil  in  a 
former  birth. 

The  Bards  of  the  martial  Rajput  races  say  that 
there  are  two  distinct  places  of  reward,  the  one 
essentially  spiritual,  tne  other  of  a  material 
nature.  The  Bard  inculcates  that  the  warrior 
who  falls  in  battle  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty, 
*  who  abandons  life  through  the  wave  of  steel,' 
will  know  no  '  second  birth,'  but  that  the  uncon- 
fined  spark  (jote)  will  *  reunite  to  the  parent  orb.' 

The  doctrine  of  transmigration  through  a  variety 
of  hideous  forms,  may  be  considered  as  a  series 
of  purgatories.  The  aim  of  a  Hindu's  life  is  to 
make  sure  that  it  be  the  last  of  him.  For  it  is 
virtual,  if  not  defined  and  acknowledged,  annihila- 
tion that  the  Hindu  strives  after;  it  is  the 
destruction  of  consciousness,  of  individuality,  of 
all  the  attributes  and  ciroumstances  which  make 
up  what  we  call  life. 

In  Buddhism,  one  of  the  established  laws  is  the 
belief  in  metempsychosis,  or  the  migration  of  the 
souls  of  animated  beings. 

The  traditions  of  the  Buddhists  of  the  present 
day  daim  for  Sakya,  the  Buddha,  a  recollection 
of  510  migrations. 

In  the  Tibetan  Buddhist  creed,  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration  is  shown,  and  final  absorption  into 
Buddha  is  put  forward  as  the  reward  of  a  vir- 
tuous life.  There  has  been  some  misapprehen- 
sion regarding  the  Buddhas  and  Bodhisatwas,  the 
regeneration  of  the  Grand  Lama  being  considered 
as  an  exceptional  case  of  a  Buddha  retunung 


amongst  mankind    Mr.  Hodgson  tmly  calli  titt 
divine  Lamas  of  Tibet  Arhanta,  bat  he  believes 
that  a  very  gross  superstition  has  iFrested  the 
just  notion  of  the  character  to  its  own  use,  and  so 
created  the  ^  immortal  mortals,  or  present  paXpable 
divinities  of  Tibet'    In  the  Nonv.   Jour.   Asiil^ 
xiv.  p.  40S,  iL,  FraOrasio  says  tiiat '  Lama  sempre 
sara  coll'  istessa  anima  del  medesiine  Giangc^ub, 
oppure  in  altri  corpL'    Remuaot  was  not  scware 
of  this  fact  when  he  stated  ^  les  Lamas  da  "nbet 
se   considerent  eux-memes   comme     aatant  de 
divinity  (Bouddhas)  incam^es  pour  le  saint  da 
homes.'    But  the  explanation  which  Major  Cun- 
ningham received  in  Ladakh,  which  is  the  sbbh 
as  that  obtained  by  Fra  Orazio  in  Lhassa,  is  sim|^ 
and  convincing.    The  Grand  Lanoa  is  ovdy  a  re- 
generated Bodhisatwa,  who  refrains  from  aoo^ 
ing  Buddhahood  that  he  may  continne  to  be 
bom  affain  and  again  for  the  benefit  of  iroinkind 
For  a  fiuddha  cannot  possiblv  be  TegeoeaJtBi 
and  hence  the  famous  epithet  of  Sathagatha,  *  te 
gone,'  and  Sugata,  *  well  gone,'  or  gone  for  even 

Tibetans  believe  in  six  forms  in  which  a  Mfi^ 
being  may  be  re-bom,  viz.Lha,  Tib.,  DeTa,  S^aksl^ 
spirits  or  gods ;  Mi,  or  men ;  Lha  Mayin,  or  cfi 
spirits;  Dado  or  Johson^, brutes, beasts ;  Yidi^. 
imafliDary  monsters ;  and  as  the  inmates  of  l^fiii 
or  hell,  or  Naraka.  AH  Hindas-  believe  in  tk 
transmigration  of  souls.  The  fact  of  tnaos- 
cration  none  of  their  systems  dispute;  itisaUoiRd 
by  all ;  as  a  man  casts  off  bis  old  ganneats,  mi 
puts  on  new  ones,  so  that  soul  haring  left  its  cU 
*  mortal  frame,  enters  into  another  -whicdi  is  aes.' 
This  is  based  on  the  philosophic  belief  that  Ik 
soul  has  a  separate  existence.  There  are,  faov* 
ever,  various  opinions. — Oriental  Lingmttie  Stm/BtK 
Hodgwn ;  SonneraVs  Voyage ;  Cutminghaai, , 
Topes;  Elphinstone^s  Indui;  Bfmsen*s  Sggft; 
Bajasthan ;  Tennenfs  ChristianUy, 

TRANSOXIANA,  literally  beyond  the  Oxn,  ii 
the  Mawar*un-Nahr  of  the  ancient  Arab  writos. 
It  consists  of  the  northern  half  of  the  tract  <f 
country  vaguely  known  as  Central  Asia»  is  cUcir 
a  plain  country  extending  from  those  eMfeoi 
chains  of  hills,  which,  as  the  extreme  spurs  of  tk 
Tian-Shan,  reach  nearly  to  Samarcand,  and  mk 
with  a  rapid  declension  down  to  the  ahocei  d 
the  Caspian  Sea.  With  the  exception  of  a  fev 
table-lands,  and  some  bits  of  hara  clay  or  kiam, 
— called  by  the  inhabitants  Takin  or  dij^  bam 
country, — ^the  soil  consists  chi^y  of  black  or  yeflcv 
sand,  and  the  only  land  reaJly  fit  for  cnltivatioB  u 
that  lying  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  or  on  tbe 
banks  of  rivers  and  canals.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
fertility  of  Bokhara  and  of  the  two  other  Vhanatf 
has  passed  into  a  proverb,  for  their  products  are 
both  excellent  and  various,  and  owe  their  soiiRd 
to  the  Zar-alshan  river. —  Vambery^sBoiAara^'p^  SI. 

TRAP,  in  geology,  is  a  term  applied  to  oidsr 
volcanic  rocks  whidh  have  flowed  over  or  betven 
other  rocks,  assuming  the  form  of  stairs  (T^appa, 
Sw.,  a  stair),  and  distinguished  as  eruptive  teup, 
overlying  trap,  interposed  trap,  and  trapdjkoi. 
Trap,  in  its  mineralogical  stracture,  is  of  aagHe^ 
hornblende,  or  basalt.    The  greatest  ootfaiirst  of 
trap  in  the  world  is  that  which  was  first  deacribed 
by  Colonel  Sykes  as  the  trap  fcMrmatiOD  of  As 
D^ban.    It  extends  from  Nemuoh,  la  lat^  2i^  ST 
N.,  to  the  banks  of  the  Eistna,  over  an  anasf 
260,000  square  miles. 
In  Central  India,  vdcanio  trap-vocksaie  obsuisJf 
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D  iroread  east  and  west  from  Nemncblin  the  fonn 
f  DAsalt,  basaltic  greenstone,  greenstone,  and 
;reen8tone  amygdaloid,  and  southwards  by  Uj  jain 
nd  Sangor  across  the  Vindhja,  asflnming  the 
tructure  of  oolamnar  basalt  in  the  steep  descent 
o  the  Nerbadda.  Grossing  this  river,  we  trap  is 
een  to  spread  over  all  the  Aurangabad  province 
iown  through  Kandesh  and  the  Konkan  to  Bom- 
*aj,  and  southwards  to  Malwan,  in  lat.  60*"  N.,  its 
outhem  limits  being  observed  south  of  Punderpur, 
hrough  Bijapur  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Eistna, 
n  the  valleys  near  Homnabad,  where  it  is  found 
»6neath,  but  never  penetrating  the  laterite  hills 
outh  and  east  of  Beder,  and  at  Maharajapetta, 
•O  miles  west  of  Hyderabad.  The  eastern  edge 
»f  this  vast  tract  of  trap-rocks,  after  crossLog  the 
lerbadda  to  the  south,  skirts  tiie  town  of  Nagpur 
a  BenTj  passes  Nandeir,  and  to  the  westwara  of 
he  city  of  Hyderabad  to  its  southern  limit,  just 
aentioned.  South  of  this,  as  well  as  to  the  east- 
rard,  the  trap  onlv  appears  as  great  dykes,  from 
Ifty  to  a  hundred  yards  broad,  which  run  east 
md  west  parallel  with  each  other.  These  dykes 
an  at  places  be  traced  for  150  miles,  bursting 
hrough  the  granite  and  other  rocks,  tearing  the 
Jghest  of  the  hills  asunder,  and  filling  the  chasms 
jid  crevices  witii  its  dark  and  compact  structure. 
n  these  dykes  the  elements  ot  the  trap-rock 
.Bsume  a  variety  of  appearances, — greenstone, 
ftorphyritic  greenstone,  basaltic  greenstone,  hom- 
dende  rock,  and  basalt.  They  are  particularly 
kumerouB  in  Hyderabad,  the  Balaghat,  Ceded 
iNstricts,  Garnatic,  and  Mysore,  almost  to  the 
outhem  cape  of  the  Peninsula,  and,  with  very 
are  exceptions,  run  due  east  and  west — Colonel 
^ykes;  (farier^s  Geology ;  Barometrical  Sections. 

TRAPA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  sub- 
'Tder  Trapes  (Hydrocaryes,  Link.),  the  water-nut 
ribe  of  plants.  There  are  5  species  in  Europe, 
(iberia,  East  Indies,  and  China.  In  some  pfurts 
f  India,  great  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  seed 
DT  planting  the  following  season,  which  is  done 
>y  treading  it  into  the  beds  of  tanks  and  such 
klaces.  The  fruit  is  fit  to  be  taken  at  or  about 
be  close  of  the  rains.  In  China,  the  kernel  is 
LBed  as  an  artide  of  food,  being  roasted  or  boiled 
ike  the  potato.  Mr.  Fortime  saw  three  distinct 
pedes  or  varieties,  one  of  which  has  fruit  of  a 
leautlful  red  colour.  Loureiro  mentions  T. 
)ochin-ChinensiB,  Siebold  describes  T.  incisa, 
jid  Roxburgh  T.  quadrispinosa,  from  Sylhet. — 
fortune;  Royle;  Jaffrey ;  O^Sh. 

TRAPA  BICOmS,  Boxb.,  Unff-koh,  Ling, 
Jnk,  Chik.,  grows  abundantly  in  we  lakes  and 
londs  of  Hu-peh,  in  China.  It  is  distinguished 
roni  T.  bispinosa  by  its  two  horns  being  recurved 
ad  very  cNbtuse.  In  China,  the  fruits  of  Trapa 
^Icomis  are  much  sought  after  asiood. — Roxb. 

TRAPA  BISPINOSA.    Litm. 
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This  grows  in  both  Peninsulas  of  India,  in 
lensal,  Peahawnr,  Kashmir,  the  Pairiab  up  to 
>O00  feet,  in  Nepal  and  China.  Its  flowers  are 
inaU,  white,  flowering  in  May  and  June,  fruiting 
a  the  odd  leason.  Its  Indt  is  sold  in  the  basar 
jad  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  in  China,  the 


Panjab,  Kashmir,  and  Gujerat  it  forms  an  im- 
portant article  of  food.  During  the  Holi  festival, 
its  flour  IB  mixed  with  a  dye  procured  from  the 
flowers  of  Butea  frondosa.  The  fruit  in  flavour 
resembles  a  chesnut,  is  eaten  both  raw  and  cooked, 
especially  by  the  Hindus  of  N.W.  India,  as  it  is 
phalahar,  ie.  may  be  eaten  in  their  fasts.  It 
abounds  so  much  in  starch,  that  it  may  be  easily 
separated  from  the  seeds.  In  Kashmir,  miles  of 
the  lakes  and  marshes,  etc.,  are  covered  with  this 
plant.  Moorcroft  states  that  in  his  time  in  ^e 
valley  it  furnished  almost  the  only  food  of  at  least 
30,000  people  for  five  months  of  the  year,  and 
that  from  the  Wular  lake,  ninety-six  to  one 
hundred  thousand  ass-loads  were  taken  annually, 
the  Government  drawing  90,000  rupees  duty  on 
it,  and  maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  got  more  t^an  a 
lakh  of  rupees  from  this  plant.  In  the  N.W. 
Provinces,  the  cultivation  of  the  species  is  exten- 
sively carried  on  by  the  Dhimar  castes,  who  are 
everywhere  fishermen  and  palanquin-bearers,  who 
keep  boats  for  planting,  weedmg,  and  tending 
this  water  crop.  The  holdings  of  each  cultivator 
are  marked  out  in  the  tank  by  bamboos,  and  they 
pay  so  much  an  acre  for  the  portion  they  till. 
The  rent  paid  for  an  ordinary  tank  is  i^ut  Rs. 
100  a  year,  but  Rs.  200  or  800  are  paid  for  a  large 
tank.  Bat  the  plants  cause  such  an  increase  of 
mud,  that  a  tank  is  quickly  spoiled  by  them,  and 
the  cultivation  is  not  allowea  where  the  tank  is 
required  as  a  water  reservoir.  When  the  tanks 
become  dry  in  May  or  June,  the  nuts  or  bulbs 
are  gathered  into  a  small  hole  in  the  deepest  part 
of  the  tank,  and  when  the  rains  commence  each 
shoot  is  broken  off,  wrapped  in  a  ball  of  clay,  and 
thrown  into  the  water  at  different  distances.  They 
at  once  take  root  and  grow  rapidly,  and  cover  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  their  leaves;  their 
fruit  ripens  in  October.  The  yield  of  a  standard 
bigha  IS  2i  man  =  205  lbs.  15  oz.,  which  sell 
at  10  seers  the  rupee.  The  deeper  the  water  the 
better  the  crop.  Green  singnara  sells  at  one 
maund  of  24  seers  per  rupee,  and  dry  at  18  seers 
per  rupee.  Singhara  flour  sells  at  8  and  10 
seers  per  rupee.  The  produce  of  one  seer  of  seed 
in  a  good  season  is  about  20  maonds.  The  water- 
nut  is  as  regularly  planted  and  cultivated  under  a 
large  surface  of  water,  as  flelds  of  wheat  or  barley 
on  the  dry  plains.  The  long  stalks  of  the  plants 
reach  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  upon  wfaidi 
float  their  green  leaves;  and  their  pure  white 
flowers  expand  beautifully  among  them  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  afternoon.  The  nut  grows 
under  tne  water  after  the  flowers  decay,  and  is  of 
a  triangular  shape,  and  covered  with  a  tough 
brown  integument  adhering  strongly  to  the  kernel, 
which  is  white,  esculent,  and  of  a  fine  cartilagin- 
ous texture.  The  nuts  are  carried  often  upon 
bullocks*  backs  two  or  three  hundred  miles  to 
market.  Th^  ripen  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
rains,  or  in  September ;  and  are  eatable  till  the 
end  of  November. — Roxburgh;  Voigt;  Sleeman*8 
Indian  Official,  I  p.  102;  PoweU,-  Stewart. 

TRAPA  NATANS.  Fau-ling,  Chin.  This 
European  species  grows  also  in  China.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  fruit  with  four  spines,  being  of 
a  blackish  colour  and  large  siae ;  its  seed  is  g(Md 
to  eat,  whether  raw,  roasted,  or  in  soups,  and  is 
some^at  like  a  chesnut  in  taste.  It  was  known 
to  the  Romans  by  the  name  Tribulus.  Pliny  says 
(lib.  xzL  c.  58),  *  About  the  rivers  NHus  and 
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StaymoD,  the  inhabitants  rather  it  for  their  meat ' 
— Eng,  Cyc, ;  Fortune ;  Hanigberffer, 

TRAPA  QUADRISPINOSA.  Eoxb.  This 
pluit  is  grown  in  Sjlhet,  and  ito  fruit  is  like  that  of 
T.  bispiDoea,  Roxb,  T.  tricomis  is  the  Ki-shih  of 
the  Chinese. 

TRAP  TREE,  a  species  of  Artocarpus  which 
furnishes  the  gutta  used  as  birdlime.  The  fibre 
of  the  bark  is  used  at  Singapore  for  fishing-lines, 
cordage,  and  nets. — Royle. 

TRAP-TUFFA.  A  variety  of  this  rock,  aome- 
tiroes  white,  sometimes  greenish  or  purple,  found 
in  Bombay  and  many  other  parta  of  India,  re- 
sembles laterite  in  the  quality  of  being  easily  cut 
when  raifled,  afterwards  hardening  t>n  exposure 
to  the  air.  It  is  used  ss  a  building-stone,  and 
suits  well  for  basins,  troughs,  and  aqueducts ;  it 
is  not  very  extensively  employed. 

TRAVANCORE,  a  principality  in  the  extreme 
S.W.  part  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  ruled  by  a 
maharaia  of  the  Kshatriya  race.  At  the  close  of 
the  17th  and  commencement  of  the  18th  century, 
the  present  territory  was  under  several  petty 
chiefships  called  Etadda  Pulleymar,  the  capital  of 
one  of  which  was  Tiruvancod,  between  Udia- 
gherri  and  Anjengo.  The  present  race  of  ruling 
sovereigns  claim  descent  from  Cheraman  Perumaf, 
who  was  reigning  in  the  south  about  A.D.  352. 
During  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  they  continued 
steadily  to  suppress  the  smaller  states,  the  last  of 
which  were  swept  away  by  Wanji  Perumal,  who 
reigned  from  1729  for  80  years. 

No  authentic  history  of  Travancore  in  eariy 
times  is  extant ;  but  tradition  states  that  the  whole 
Malayalam  coast  was  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by 
Parasurama,  and  colonised  by  certain  Brahmans, 
known  as  Namburi,  whose  rule,  after  lasting  for 
a  considerable  time,  terminated  in  B.C.  68.  The 
Brahmans  tilien  elected  Kshatriya  chiefs  to  rule 
for  periods  of  twelve  years.  This  system  of  elect- 
ing a  new  ruler  every  twelve  yean  lasted  for  four 
centuries.  The  last  and  greatest  of  these  rulers, 
Chfioraman  Perumal  (Viceroy  of  Chera  kings),  at 
his  death  divided  his  domimons  among  his  vattals. 

Travancore  is  also  called  Veynad,  al«)  Tirupapur 
Swarupam ;  the  eastern  coast  people  call  it  Kerala, 
also  Malealam ;  and  it  is  also  called  Kurma  Bhumi, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  east  coast,  which  is 
styled  Jnana  Bhumi,  also  Punnea  BhumL  The 
uterine  brothers  of  the  maharaja  are  designated 
princes  by  the  British,  with  the  honorific  prefix 
of  Highness.  There  are  ten  titular  designations 
in  that  kingdom,  all  hereditary ;  they  are  suffixed  to 
the  namesof  the  persons  holding  them.  The  revenue 
in  1877-78  amounted  to  Rs.  55,26499,  of  which 
the  land  revenue  furnished  Rs.  16,82,012,  and  the 
customs  Rs.  12,26,661.  The  tenures  by  which  lands 
are  held  are  Janm,  Madambimar,  and  Sirkar.  The 
Janm  is  a  hereditary  freehold,  but  lapses  on  sale 
to  tiie  Grovemment.  The  Madamlnmar  are  free- 
hold, but  held  at  raja  bogum  or  sovereign's  plea^ 
sure. 

Travancore  was  overcome  by  Tipu  in  Decem- 
ber 1798,  but  he  withdrew  from  it  on  learning 
the  approach  of  Lord  Comwallis  to  Seringapatam. 
From  that  time  until  1808  there  were  internal 
dissentions,  but  in  that  year  a  war  broke  out 
affainst  the  British,  which  was  suppressed,  and  in 
loll  the  Resident,  Colonel  Munro,  aasumed  the 


and  Tanguncheny  belong  to  the  Biitidi.  T^ 
Perriar  is  the  finest  river  in  all  the  wertem  cosst 
It  is  navigable  for  small  craft  for  siz^  mileB^  M 
during  tJie  dry  season  ite  moath  is  do«ed.  TlieR 
is  a  succession  of  marine  lagooDS  oom&ecied  h\ 
navigaUe  canals  extending  for  200  miles  mb»| 
the  Travancore,  Cochin,  and  Brittah  ooaat,  froai 
Chowgfaat  to  Ihrevandrum,  and  to  connect  these 
after  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  the  Trsisa 
core  State  began  to  cut  throogfa  a  promontor] 
6  miles  in  breiulth. 

It  is  a  fertile,  well-watared  country.     The  nil 
resides  at  Trevandrum.    The  main  chain  of  moos 
tains   runs  southward   for  150   miles  to  0^ 
Comorin,  with  occasional  deep  depgcsMons,  an 
terminates  in  a  bold,  precipitous   mass  3000  U 
4000  feet  high,  within  three  miles  of  the  c^ 
itself.    They  are  loftiest  at  the  extren^e  north  d 
the  district,  where  they  stretch  essfe  and  weal  ia 
sixty  to  seventy  miles,  separating  the  distridiif 
Dindigul  and  Madura,  and  rising^  into  peaks  ^ 
8000  to  9000  feet,  which  overimncr  the  i^sio  d 
Coimbatore,  and  they  retain  an  elevation  of  M 
to  6000  feet  throughout  their  extent  to  the  sooi- 
ward.  The  southernmost  peak  of  note  is  the  saod 
Agasteshwara  Malai,  the  source  of    the  Taarin- 
pami  river.    At  the  head  of  the  Txavanoore  S 
stands  Anaimudi  (8887  feet),  the  Invest  fot 
south  of  the  Himalayas,  and  near  it  are  sem 
other  peaks  of  8000  feet    South  of  this  grospii 
the  lower  region  of  the  cardamcHn  hifls;  eta 
south  of  this,  although  the  hills  beoome  lower  ai 
narrower,  the  country  is  thinly  inhabited  akoss 
to  Cape  Comorin.      Here,  on  the   Parslai  tal 
Kodai,  there  are  anicuto  oonstmcted  by  Panija 
kings.     There  sre  eighty-two  distind 
the  State,  including  subdivisions,  and 
amount  to  about  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  wUi 
population,  the  Sudras  forming  neaoiy  one-tW 
of  it.    The  agricultural  dass  amount  to  sbos 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  population.    SSpff 
cent,  of  the  population  speak  Malayalam,  17  pff 
cent  Tamil. 

Travancore  shares  with  Malabar  the  Mnrni^ 
katayam  law  of  descent,  and  ite  many  peeaiB 
customs,  social  and  religious.  Among^  the  1^ 
buri  Brahmans  the  eldest  son  alone  mames  aai 
inherita ;  the  other  children  have  no  daim  to  Ik 
family  estate  or  a  share  of  ite  prodnce.  Her 
girls  remain  unmarried  to  any  age,  and  evs 
die  unmarried.  Nair  girls  are  all  married  fooi^ 
when  chUdren ;  but  when  they  grow  up  they  naj 
choose  men  either  of  their  own  or  the  Brahnas 
caste,  and  live  with  them,  and  the  titular  huahaai 
has  no  claim.  The  succession  among  the  Kaii^ 
as  in  Malabar,  foUows  ihe  line  of  ststeEB,  and 
children  by  the  sisters.  A  man  withont  a  siiiBr 
is  without  a  legal  heir,  and  must  adopt  a  sister  Is 
perpetuate  the  family.  Tbe  suooeeeion  to  the 
throne  of  Travancore  is  eovemed  by  the  saias 
law,  though  the  maharaja  ^aims  to  be  a  Kahatnyk 
The  children  of  a  Nair  are  there! core  heita  to  thsff 
maternal  unde,  performing  the  religioiis  rites  at 
his  deoesse,  and  succeeding  to  hu  estata  Tbt 
Namburi  and  Nair  are  very  cleanly,  and  baths 
several  times  daily.  The  Brahmans  bum  then*  dead, 
but  the  Nairs  bury  or  bum  their  dead,  aoooidt- 
ing  to  the  custom  and  means  of  eadi  lunOy.  Ihs 
burning  or  burial  in  all  oases  lakes  ^aee  m  sesss 
comer  of  their  own  gardens.    The  tqfit  el 


duties  of  a  Dewan,  until  1814. 
There  are  several  8e^K>rt  towns,  but  Anjepgo  '  which  among  the  people  on  the  east 
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(EL  the  back  of  the  head,  is  here  worn  on  the 
rown,  and  allowed  to  hang  forward  There  is 
he  utmost  liberty  of  conscience,  and  many 
mmigrants.  The  natiye  Christian  population 
onsisto  of  63  per  cent.  Syrians,  part  Roman 
/atholics  of  the  Syrian  rite,  and  the  rest  Nestor- 
kns ;  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Latin  rite,  24  per 
ent ;  the  remainder  Protestants.  The  large 
/hristian  population  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
ountry.  The  Syrian  Christians  date  from  the 
ftrliest  centuries  of  our  era ;  the  Roman  Catholics 
4  the  Latin  rite  are  the  result  of  the  European 
ai«ioo8  of  the  Jesuits  and  Carmelites  during  the 
&st  800  years. — Imp,  Gaz. 

TRAVELLER'S  TREE  of  Madagascar,  Ravenala 
ladagascariensis,  SonneraU  Its  leaves  are  about 
.5  feet  long. 

TREBECK,  GEORGE,  a  companion  of  Moor- 
roft,  died  at  Muzar,  a  town  of^500  houses  within 
he  limits  of  the  khanate  of  Balkh.  He  left  a 
ftvourable  impression  amongst  the  people  of  the 
ountries  through  which  ho  passed.  Moorcroft 
et  off  on  his  jonmey  at  the  end  of  1819. — 
^oorcrojft'i  Tr,  i.  p.  24. 

TREBIZOND  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
I.C.  707  by  a  colon v  from  Sinope,  the  capital  of 
^ontus.  It  derived  its  wealth  from  the  muni- 
icence  of  the  emperor  Adrian.  It  was  taken  and 
illaged  in  the  first  expedition  of  the  Goths  from 
he  Ukraine  in  the  reign  of  Valerian.  Trebizond 
iates  are  the  fruit  of  Eheagnns  orientalis,  X.  /., 
ised  in  Persia  as  dessert — Vigne^  I  p.  6. 

TREE. 

hajr,    ....    Arab. 
Tftkl,     ....    BsNO. 
[unit    .    .     ofBoRNSO. 
l^ttM,     Idaan  of 
^eioh,  Kayau  of 
'okoh,  Malay  of 

insoh,  MiLANAU  of 

tin, BuRM. 

'ung,     ....     Ohin. 

Age, — ^The  ancient  cypress  tree  of  Soma  in  Lom- 
lardy  is  said  to  have  been  full  grown  in  the  time 
I  Julius  Gmar.  The  oak  of  SUerslie,  the  con- 
ueror's  oak  in  Windsor  forest,  and  the  cedars 
f  Lebanon,  the  baobabs  of  Senegal,  the  drsgon 
ree  of  Orotava,  the  Wellingtonia  of  California, 
nd  the  chesnut  of  Mount  Etna,  have  all  been 
amed.  The  Wellingtonia  rises  800  feet  high, 
las  a  girth  of  80  feet,  and  one  of  them  was  esti- 
aated  to  be  6000  years  old. 

An  ^  if '  at  Fortingall  in  Scotland  is  said  to  be 
000  years  old.  A  tree  at  Foullebec  on  the  Eure, 
Q  France,  when  measured  in  1829,  appeared  to 
»e  1100  or  1200  years  old.  The  yew  trees  of 
>*ountain  Abbey  are  believed  to  be  1200  years 
lid.  The  olives  in  the  garden  of  Grethsemane 
rere  full  grown  when  the  Arabs  were  expelled 
rom  Jerusalem.  Rashid-nd-Din,  writing  a.d.  1810, 
aentions  the  existence  of  a  tree  at  the  confluence 
\f  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  which  is  still  there, 
inclosed  by  part  of  the  fortifications.  The  plant* 
Dg  of  the  Bo  Tree  in  Ceylon,  a  ceremony  coeval 
vith  and  typical  of  the  introduction  tiiere  of 
buddhism,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  paanges 
a  the  Mahawanso ;  and  a  tree  of  unuscuu  dimen- 
ions,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  a  sacred 
ndoBure  at  Anaradapura,  is  still  reverenced  as 
he  identical  one  which  the  sacred  books  record 
o  have  been  pUinted  by  Mehinda  807  years  before 
he  Christian  era,  consequently  in  the  year  1900 
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it  will  be  2207  years  old.  So  sedulously  in  it 
preserved,  that  the  removal  of  a  single  twig  is 
prohibited ;  and  even  the  fallen  leaves,  as  they  are 
scattered  by  the  wind,  are  collected  with  rever- 
ence as  relics  of  the  holy  place.  On  the  altars  at 
the  foot  of  these  sacred  trees  the  Buddhists  place 
offerings  of  flowers,  and  perform  their  accustomed 
devotions.  Another  account  says,  it  was  planted 
in  the  18th  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Deveni- 
platissa,  or  B.C.  288.  A  Bo  Tree  is  to  be  seen 
within  the  precincts  of  every  Buddhist  temple  in 
Ceylon ;  one  is  frequently  met  with  in  deserted 
loctfdities,  or  near  tne  sites  of  ancient  villages ; 
but  the  occurrence  of  a  solitary  Bo  Tree,  with  its 
circular  buttress  of  stonework  round  the  stem, 
indicates  the  existence,  at  some  former  period,  of 
a  Buddhist  temple.    It  is  the  Ficus  religiosa. 

Mythic, — ^The  tree  which  stood  '  in  the  midst  of 
the  garden  of  Eden,'  was  emphatically  styled  '  the 
tree  of  life,*  and  another  *  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  eviL*  It  was  under  the  oak  of  Mimh 
that  Joshua  (Joshua  xxiv.  26)  set  up  the  great 
stone  containing  the  written  law ;  the  oak  near 
Bethel  which  marked  the  ciave  of  Deborah  (Genesis 
XXXV.  8}  was  significantly  called  Allon-bachuth  ; 
the  palm  tree  (Judges  iv.  5)  under  which  another 
Deborah,  the  prophetess,dwelt;  theoak  under  which 
sat '  the  man  of  God'  (1  Kings  xiii.  14) ;  the  oak  in 
Ophrah  under  which  the  angel  of  God  appeared 
imto  Gideon,  and  conversed  with  him ;  also  the 
humble  bush  in  which  the  Lord  revealed  himself 
to  Moses  in  flaming  fire  on  the  mountain  of  Horeb 
(Exodus  iii.  2).  We  read  also  in  Genesis  xviiL  1 
that  the  Lord  appeared  unto  Abraham  in  the 
oaks  or  at  the  oak  of  Mamre,  for  so  the  Hebrew 
text  and  the  Greek  Septuagint  («-fOf  m  )^w  m 
Maf*/^pv)  exhibit  what  in  the  English  text  is 
rendered  'the  plains  of  Mamre.'  Abraham^s 
terebinth  at  Mamre  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  to 
have  been  worshipped  down  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  is  said  to  be  still  growing  at  Eshool. 
Abraham  planted  a  grove  at  Beersheba,  to  be 
witnesses  to  a  solemn  covenant  and  to  constitute 
a  sacred  open-air  temple.  The  trees  have  perished, 
but  the  wells  he  excavated  are  still  called  after 
him. 

The  Asherah,  rendered  groves  in  1  Kings  xviii. 

19,  2  Kings  xxiii.  7,  was  a  wooden  phallus. 

Amongst  the   Celts,  the   wychelm,  elder,  and 

mountain  ash  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as 

possessing  occult  powers;  and  the  date,  pine, 

cedar,  cypress,  sycamore,  banyan,  Bo  Tree,  the 

oak  of  the  Druids,  the  misletoe,  the  great  ash  tree 

YggdrasU  of  the  Celts  and  Teutons,  the  box,  and 

the  white  tiiom,  have  all  been  objects  of  reverence. 

Amongst  the  Romans,  trees  were  consecrated  to 

particular  divinities  (Virg.  EcL  vii.  61) : 

'  Popnlas  Aleidte  gratissima ;  vitis  laoeho, 
FormoflA  mjrtiu  Veneri ;  sua  lanrea  Phoabo.' 

In  Pliny's  Natural  History  (lib.  xiL  cap.  1,  *  de 
arborum  honore  *)  we  read,  '  Arborum  genera 
nnminibus  suis  dieata  perpetuo  servantur;  ut 
Jovi  esculns,  Apollini  laurus,  Minerva  olea, 
Veneri  myrtus,  Herculi  populus,'  etc.  Wreati^s 
and  fillets,  and  chaplets  or  garlands,  were  often 
suspended  from  the  sacred  branches;  whilst  among 
some  nations  the  practice  prevailed  of  staining 
trees  with  blood  which  had  just  flowed  from  the 
expiring  victim,  not  unfrequently  human.  Lucan 
gives  a  desoription  of  tne  sacred  wood  near 
Maspilia  or  Marseilles  (Phars.  iii.)  : 
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'  Lqooi  dr»t  longo  nanaaam  vioUtuB  ab  sbra. 
Omnia  at  homania  luatrata  omoribua  arbor,'  etc 

Grid  meDtioDB  (Metam.  lib.  yiiL  (589)  the 
wreaths  hanging  from  a  eacied  tree,  'and  the 
addition  of  recent  offeringa : 


*  eqmdein  pendentia  Tidi 


Baiia  raper  ramoa ;  ponanaqae  raoentla  dizi*'  ato. 

And  hk  story  of  Ereeicthon  (Metam.  lib.  viu.}, 

who  impioTulj  violated  the  ancient  woods  of  Geres. 

cutting  down  her  sacred  oak,  which  was  in  itself 

equal  to  a  grove,  and  hting  ronnd  with  garlands, 

fiuets,  and  other  votive  offerings : 

'  Ilia  etiam  Oareale  nemui  yiolasse  seouri 
Dicitar,  at  lueoe  farro  temerasae  vetnstoa. 
Btabat  in  hia  ingena  annoao  robora  quereiia, 
Una,  namua ;  vittn  madiam,  memoraaqve  tabellje  ! ' 
'  Sertaque  oingabaat ;  voti  argumenta  potentia.' 

Statins  (Theb.  lib.  ii  736,  etc)  records  a  vow, 
piomisinff  that  an  hundred  virgins  of  Oalydon, 
who  ministered  at  the  altars,  should  fasten  to  the 
consecmted  tree  chaplets  or  fillets,  white  and 
purple  interwoven  : 

'  Oantmn  ibi  viigineia  rc^  Calvdonidaa  aria 
Aoteaa  tibi  rite  ft^ea,  et  ab  arbora  caata 
Naataai  pntporeaa  niveo  diaarinuna  vittaa.* 

And  the  same  poet  gives  an  account  (Theb. 
lib.  ix.  585)  of  the  celebrated  Arcadian  oak, 
sacred  to  Diana,  but  itself  adored  as  a  divinity, 
and  BO  loaded  with  rustic  offerings  that  ^  there 
was  scarcely  room  for  the  branches :  * 

'  Kota  par  Areadiai  f  eliei  robore  tylTaa 
QuereuB  etat,  Trivia  quam  daaeoraveiat  ipaa 
BUaetani  turba  namoram,  wunenque  colendvm 
Feaerat 
Vix  ramia  looua,'  etc. 

Here  may  also  be  noticed  the  vetemosis  in 
arboribus  tenias  of  Amobius  (Oontr.  Gent  lib. 
I),  aad  the  arbor  vittata  of  Prudentius  (Gontca 
Symmachum,  lib.  ii.) ;  the  eaored  tree  bedecked 
with  fillets  or  garlands. 

The  earliest  representatioDs  of  the  tree  of  life 
are  the  date  pahn,  the  fis,  and  the  pine  or  cedar. 
The  date  palm  is  figured  as  a  tree  of  life  on  an 
ancient  ^^yptian  sepidchral  tablet,  now  in  the 
Berlin  Museum,  certainly  older  than  the  154h 
century  B.c.  It  is  described  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tores  as  growing  in  a  gardoi  planted  by  the  hand 
of  God,  and  it  was  connected  with  Adam*8  abode 
in  innocence  and  immortality;  but  of  another 
tree  of  good  and  evil  also  growing  there,  he  was 
forbidd^  to  eat  The  gardens  <»  Aldnous  and 
Laertes,  of  which  we  read  in  Homeric  song,  were 
supposed  transcripts  of  that  bhsaful  region.  It 
was  the  Mesamphalos  of  the  earlier  Greeks,  and 
the  Gmphidium  of  the  Gretans,  dominating  the 
Elysian  fields,  upon  whose  tops,  bathed  in  pure, 
brilliant,  incomparable  light,  the  gods  passed  their 
days  in  ceaseless  joys,  andwhither  the  disembodied 
spirits  of  the  brave  and  good  winged  their  way. 
It  was  the  sacred  Aegard  of  the  Scandinavians, 
springing  from  Ihe  centre  of  a  fruitful  land,  which, 
watered  by  the  four  primeval  rivers  of  inilk,  sever- 
ally flowing  in  the  direction  of  the  cardinal  points, 
*  the  abode  of  happiness  and  the  height  of  bliss.' 
It  is  the  Haramberezaitim  of  the  Zoroastrian 
Parsee,  upon  whioh  the  golden  thnme  of  Ahrimano 
is  set,  and  at  the  base  of  which  are  ranged  the 
g^rious  mansions  of  his  Axad  or  ministering 
spirits,  aad  of  tiie  blessed  whom  thief.  serve» 

Tree  and  SerpenU'-^ln  the  earlisst  reeoid  of 
Semitio  thought,  we  find  the  tree  and  the  serpeikt 


inseparable, — a  tree  of  knowledg^e,  and  a 
more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field. 

In  ancient  Sazmatia  and  modem  Polaiid, 
and  serpents  were  worshipped  by  the 
up  to  the.limits  of  the  nineteenth  centoirir. 
of  the  teee-worship,    the   Stodc-am-Ei 
apprantioe  tree,  is  still  or  was  recently 
in  the  heart  of  Kenna.    In  Norse  mythology, 
Yggdrasil  ash  tree  was  repreeent«i  with  one  of  I 
roots  over  the  well  of  knowledge,  and  isvith  a 
pent,  Nidhog,  gnawing  its  stan.     The  figure 
the  serpent  on  ue  pole  in  Kumbera  zxL  8,  9, 
the  Qaauceus  of  Eaculapins. 

Groves  of  trees  were  planted   by  the 
Egypttans  within  the  oourtyarda  of  their 
The  law  of  Moses  (Deuteronomy  xvL  21)  U 
the  Hebrews  to  plant  any  tree  near  the  altar  of 
Lord ;  but  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  in  later 
planted  groves  near  their  syna^ogiieB.     Ti 
mentions  the  sacred  groves  of  Germany ;  these  < 
the  British  Druids  are  known  to  all  readem 
Broeses  derives  the  word  Kirk  from  Qa»eai» 
oak.    In  the  eighth  century,  St  Boniface  fosadj 
necessary  to  cut  down  a  sacred  oak ;  and  eid] 
recently  an  oak  copse  at  Loch  Siant,  in  the 
of  Skye,  was  held  so  sacred  that  no  person  waal]_ 
venture  to  cut  the  smallest  branch  ttota  it. 

The  Ansariah  of  the  Liatakia  moontaina  hold  it 
great  veneration  the  anemone,  with  its  Tazie^  M 
adaryun  ^shaqaiq-wo-annoman)  and  the  n^nl9 
(as  also  nhan).  This  reverence  has  oomieeliaii 
with  the  worship  of  Adonis,  who  at  his  death  v« 
changed  by  Venus  into  an  anemone.  They  ^ 
reverence  the  bay  tree,  the  Dajphne  of  the  QaAi 
and  Turkish  dafne,  and  this  is  m  oommemocste 
of  the  goddess  Daphne,  who,  when  flying  tat 
the  enamoured  pursuit  of  Apollo,  was  eonvertel' 
into  a  laurel  tree.  The  Bohdda  I%aranat  of  till 
Burmese  is  the  Canna  Indica.  Its  flowen  ui 
red,  or  sometimes  white.  Buddhist  Bunutf 
believe  that  it  sprang  from  the  Buddha^  blooi- 
His  brother*in<)aw  Dewadat,  offended  at  tm 
obtaining  a  separate  assembly,  rolled  down  a 
from  a  hill,  which,  however,  raoke  into  fragn 
and  only  a  small  piece  struck  Gautama's  toe,  arf 
the  blood  from  it  oecame  this  beantifal  floi 

At  the  present  day,  also,  Muhaimnadan  befief  i 
associated  with  the  tauba  tree  (see  Hoses  it.  U^ 
It  is  their  Sadrat-ul-mantaha  of  Paradise^  Itf 
heavenlv  mansion  of  the  angel  Gabii^,  wfaiet 
bears  a  leaf  for  every  human  birth  throogfaont  the 
uidverse,  and  loses  a  leaf  for  every  death.  Tk 
Hindos  have  their  Kalpa  tree;  and  in  thes 
mythology  four  shady  trees  grew  on  Mount  Men, 
— ^the  Nauolea  cadamba,  Ficus  Indica,  F.  r^igiosai 
and  a  species  of  Eugenia.  In  Swarga,  ths 
heaven  of  the  Yedic  god  Indra,  there  grows  a  tne 
called  Kat-paga  Yeerutcham,  which  sprang  £rnb 
the  ambrosia  that  was  churned  by  the  gods 
Individual  trees,  throughout  India,  are  regarded 
aa  habitstioBS  of  spirits  both  good  and  bad,  and 
noonday  is  the  ivurtionlar  per^  at  wMoh  their 
influence  is  exercised  The  demons  in  whom  the 
non-Aryan  races  believe,  are  supposed  to  take  ap 
their  (hillings  in  trees,  and  this  is  shared  is 
by  many  Huhanunadans.  GUndus  hvrokn 
deceased  parents  beneath  the  banyan  « 
Each  of  the  Dii  majores  ol  the  BUndas 
peottliar  tree.  The  licus  Indica  Is  si 
Siva,  the  Ficus  reUgkisa  to  Yishsn,  the 
frondooa  to   Brahma.      The  Nerinm 
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ruettarda  speciofla,  Galophyllum  tnophyllom, 
*]u78axitheinum  Indicam,  Origanam  manoranum. 
nd  Artemiflia  astriaka,  are  sacred  to  Siya  and 
^jghnu.  The  Tolsi  is  sacred  to  Viahno,  the  Bel 
>  Si?a,  the  Shami  and  the  Darlu  to  Ganpiti 
[indus,  as  a  religious  act,  plant  the  Ficos  religioaa, 
^cos  Indica,  iBgle  marmelos,  Jonesia  asoca, 
[imusopB  elengi,  Ficus  venosa,  Ficus  glomerata, 
[angifera  Indica,  Tamarindus  Indica,  Dalbeigia 
18800,  Xanthochymos  pictorius,  Melia  azadirachta, 
[ichdia  champaoa,  Mesua  f errea,  Borassus  flabel- 
lomus.  At  Uie  time  of  planting  these  trees,  no 
eligious  ceremony  takes  place,  bat  when  they 
re  dedicated  to  i>nblic  or  sacred  uses,  the  prut- 
iJit'ha  ceremony  is  performed.  The  Hindu  who 
tlanU  one  uahwut'hu,  one  nimbu,  two  chiunpnku, 
hree  nagokeshwuru,  seven  talu,  and  nine  cocoa- 
ut  trees,  and  devotes  them  with  their  fruit, 
hade,  etc.,  to  public  uses,  is  nromised  heaven, 
n  £uro^  flowers  are  dedicatea  bv  Christians  to 
he  Yirgm  Mary,  and  lady's  grass,  lady's  slippers, 
nd  otl^rs  take  her  name. 

Tree  -  worship  prevails  throughout  Central 
Lirica  to  the  south  of  Egypt,  and  in  Bruce's  time 
he  Shangalla  worshippea  trees,  serpents,  the 
loon,  planets,  and  stars.  Amongst  the  races  on 
tie  AsMm  border,  the  Sij  plant,  fiuphorbia  ligu- 
iria,  is  wor^ipped  as  JbiUnaaa,  the  serpent  god- 
«88 ;  and  some  of  the  wild  tribes  in  the  Cfhittagone 
lills  worshi]^  the  bamboo  (Phulhari  bans),  and 
ise  it  in  theur  human  sacrifices.  The  Kayu  To- 
oak  in  Singapore  is  a  dark-leaved  small  tree,  to 
rhich  superstition  affixes  a  sacred  character; 
Bost  old  and  isolated  trees  are  there  held  to  be 
iuramat,  or  sacred.  Small  white  flags  are  stuck 
p  near  them,  and  often  propitiatory  offerings 
lade  to  the  spirits  supposed  to  reside  on  the  spot^ 
D  some  parts  of  Sumatra,  the  jawi  jawi,  or  banyan, 
nd  some  other  old  trees,  are  beheved  to  be  the 
welling  or  rather  the  material  frame  of  spirits  of 
be  woods,  like  the  dryades  and  hamadryades  of 
he  Greeks  and  Romans.  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
kcrxea,  after  crossing  the  river  Meander,  when 
roceeding  on  the  road  to  the  city  of  Cal- 
kteboe,  found  a  plane  tree,  which,  on  account  of 
M  beauty,  he  decorated  with  golden  ornaments : 
nd  leaving  to  guard  it  one  of  his  troops,  caUea 
he  Immortals,  advanced  on  the  next  day  to 
«rdis,  the  chief  city  of  the  Lydian&  And  so  in 
iberift,  the  Jakut  have  sacred  trees  on  which  they 
ang  articles  of  iron,  brass,  copper,  eta  The  Ostyaka 
Iso,  as  Pallas  informs  us,  formerly  worshii>ped 
rees.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  Chardin  noticed 
b  Isfahan  an  ancient  plane  tree  all  bristling  with 
ail3  and  points,  and  hunff  with  rags,  as  votive 
fferings  from  darvesh.  Throughout  all  Persia, 
e  adds,  these  darakht-i-fazil  are  venerated  by 
le  multituide.  Hanway  mentions  one  of  these 
ear  a  caravansary,  the  rags  being  offered  by 
ersooA  ill  with  agua  It  is  not  merely  in  case 
I  sickness  (though  a  very  frequent  occasion) 
lat  tike  modern  Pexsiana  invoke  the  sj»rits  sup- 
osed  to  dwell  in  certain  trees,  by  hangmg  on  the 
ma«iheB  pieces  torn  from  their  garments,  but 
fi  evexy  uadettaking  whii)h  they  deem  of  ma^- 
id«f  fubb  aaa  oomm^^eial  or  matrimonial  specula- 
om^  tte  IwSding  of  a  new  house,  or  a  long 
mney ;  aadnow,  as  when  Sadi  wrote  600  years 
p^  .<»fl[eriiig»  are  daihr  made  b^  votaries  desirous 
rhaying.  ohildien.  The  Persian  Dev-dani  tree 
Ban  in  Aiabio  a  name  nearly  equivalent,  Shajarat 


al  jin,  or  <  Tree  of  the  Genii ; '  and  even  Shajarat 
Allah,  or  *•  God's  tree.'  It  is  a  kind  of  sarv  or 
cypress. 

Morier,  in  the  account  of  his  Journey  (i.  p.  280), 
mentions  that  close  to  the  tomb  of  a  Persian  saint 
was  a  small  bush  on  which  were  fastened  various 
rags  and  shreds  of  garments,  which  were  gener- 
ally fancied  to  have  acquired,  from  their  vicinity 
to  the  saint,  virtues  peculiariy  efficacious  against 
sickness.  In  Palestine  also  sacred  trees  are  covered 
with  rags.  These  rag  trees  are  to  be  seen  in  every 
part  of  British  India.  The  Japanese  hang  offer- 
mgs  on  the  enski  tree,  chiefly  pictures  of  a  man 
and  woman  with  their  backs  turned  to  one  another. 
A  decoction  of  its  wood  is  given  as  a  love  phUter. 
Travellers  from  Point  de  Galle  to  Colombo,  in 
driving  through  the  long  succession  of  gardens 
and  plantations  of  oocoanut  trees,  will  observe 
fruit  trees  of  different  kinds,  round  the  stems  of 
which  a  band  of  leaves  has  been  fastened  by  the 
owner.  This  is  to  denote  that  the  tree  has  been 
devoted  to  a  dei^  or  demon,  and  sometimes  to 
Vishnu  or  to  the  Kattregam  tconple.  Occasionally 
these  dedications  are  made  to  the  temples  of 
Buddha,  and  even  to  the  Roman  Catholic  altars,  as 
to  that  of  St  Anne  of  Calpentyn.  •  Thia  ceremony  is 
called  Grok-bandlma,  *  the  tying  of  the  tender  1^,' 
and  its  operation  is  to  protect  the  fruit  from  pillage 
till  ripe  enough  to  be  plucked  and  sent  as  an 
offering  to  the  divinity  to  whom  it  has  thus  been 
consecrated.  It  is  similar  to  the  taboo  of  Polynesia. 
After  apples  a  few  of  the  finest  as  an  offering 
to  liie  n>int,  die  remainder  is  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  owner.  When  cocoanut  palms  are  so 
preserved,  the  fruit  is  sometimes  converted  into 
oil,  and  burned  before  the  shrine  of  the  demon. 

Rain^Humidity. — ^Dr.  Priestley,  St.Pierre,  Studies 
of  Nature,  and  Humboldt  in  his  Penonal  Narrative, 
directed  attention  to  the  importance  of  protecting 
the  forests  of  a  country,  alike  as  fuel  preserves, 
and  as  a  means  of  regulating  the  available  rain 
supply.  Th^  were  followed  in  the  eariy  part  of 
the  19  th  century  by  M.  Boussingault,  who,  while 
residing  in  South  America,  had  opportunities  for 
ascertilciing  the  climatic  influence  exerdsed  by 
trees.  In  India,  the  subject  was  followed  up,  in 
1840  by  AssiBtant-Surffeon  Balfour,  in  1846  by 
Surgeon  Gibson.  In  the  year  1847  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  E.  I.  Cfompany  requested  the 
Government  of  India  to  investigate  the  *  effect  of 
trees  on  the  climate  and  productiveness  of  a 
country,  and  the  results  of  extensive  clearances  of 
timber,'  and  the  British  Association  referred 
this  subjeet  to  a  sub-committee.  Since  then, 
General  Cullen,  Surgeon  Smith  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  Mr.  Dalzell,  the  forest  conservator  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  have  continued  the  in- 
quiry, one  of  the  latest  writers  being  Dr.  Brandis, 
conservator  of  the  Bengal  forests.  The  literature 
on  the  subject  has  become  extensive,  but  has 
been  sumnuuized  by  Mr.  N.  A.  Daniell  (1863),  by 
Surgeon-General  Balfour  (1878),  largely  by  Pro- 
fessor RoUeston  (1880^,  who  wrote  on  the  modi- 
fications in  the  external  aspects  of  nature  produced 
by  man^s  interference.  Dr.  Wellington  Gray  of 
Bombay  also  wrote ;  and  now  it  may  be  said  that 
aU  scientific  men  recognise  that  in  a  forest-dad 

Xn  the  air  is  more  moist  and  cooler,  the  rain- 
I  more  equal*  the  soil  is  preserved,  springs 
and  rivulets  are  regulated,  and  birds,  the  destroyers 
of  insects,  are  protected. 
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The  rainfall  in  Britiflh  India  flactaates  from 
year  to  year  as  much  aa  60  per  cent  on  either 
aide  of  the  aferage,  but  on  the  coast  the  annoal 
average  has  not  diminished.  If  the  quantity 
falling  in  the  monsoon  months  in  Bombay  city 
for  the  60  years  1817  to  1876,  averaging  76*1 
inches,  be  arranged  in  four  periods,  the  result  is 
as  follows  :— 

1817  to  1831  =  81-65  in.    |    1847  to  1861  =  77 '44  in. 
1882  to  1846  =  70*14  „     |    1863  to  1876  =  79*37  „ 

The  range  extending  from  88*97  inches  in 
1824  to  121*98  inches  in  1828. 

If  the  Madras  rainfall  for  64  years  be  examined 
in  four  periods,  we  find — 

1813  to  1828  =  61-63  in.    I    1846  to  1860  =  50*61  in. 
1829  to  1844  »  44*88  „     |    1861  to  1876  ==  46*61  „ 

Or  if  in  three  periods — 

1813  to  1833  =  47*63  in.    I    1865  to  1876  ==  47*04  in. 
1834  to  1864  =  60*71  „     | 

Mr.  Marsh  says  (p.  8(K)),  *  The  forest's  general 
effect  is  to  equilibrate  caloric  influences,  and 
moderate  extremes  of  temperature.' 

Boudin  says  (Geographie  et  Statistiqne  Medi- 
cales,  vi.  p.  229),  *Enfin  le  deboisement  doit 
6tre  considere  comme  equivalent  k  la  destruction 
d'on  nombre  de  paratonnerres  egal  au  nombre 
d'arbres  qu'on  abat;  c'est  U  modification  de 
Tetat  ^ectriane  de  tout  un  pays ;  c'^st  Taccuo^u- 
lation  d^un  aes  elements  indispensable  h  U  for- 
mation de  la  grele  dansun  locaUt^  ou  d*abord  cet 
element  se  diasipait  inevitablement  par  Taction 
sUencieuse  et  incessante  des  arbres.' 

Trees  break  the  force  and  fall  of  raindrops, 
and  prevent  the  over-rapid  flowing  off  of  (Rolles- 
ton,  p.  81)  rain-water,  and  the  over-violent 
washing  away  of  soil. 

Professor  Wellington  Gray  tells  us  (p.  10)  that 

*  8000  square  inches  of  cabbage  leaves  will  give 
off  a  pint  of  water  daily.' 

Professor   Pfaff   says    (Ebermeyer,    p.  186), 

*  From  18th  May  to  24th  October,  an  oak  with 
700,000  leaves,  each  of  a  square  surface  of  2825 
millimetres,  evaporated  120  kilogrammes.' 

Vaillant  (ibid.)  says,  *  An  oak  21  metres  high 
gives  off  2000  kilogrammes  of  watery  vapour  in 
a  fine  day.' 

Hartig  (ibid.)  says,  *A  German  morgen 
(=2*8895  acres)  carrying  1000  trees  of  nine 
different  kinds  of  conifers  and  broad-leaved  trees 
of  20  years'  planting,  exhalesdaily  during  theperiod 
of  vegetation  at  least  3000  lbs.  weight  of  water.* 

Professor  Prestwich  (Water-beimng  Strata,  p. 
118)  says,  *  The  leaves  of  a  tree  of  average  size 
give  off  2^  gallons  of  watery  vapour  daily.' 

Mr.  Lawes  says,  ^  8  plants  of  wheat  or  barley 
gave  off  1^  gallon  =  250  grains  of  water  for 
eyery  grain  of  solid  residue  in  the  adult  plant' 

M.  Fautrat  (Observations  Meteorologiques, 
1877-78,  pp.  14-16)  has  come  to  the  following 
conclusions: — '1.  That  when  it  rains  more  rain 
falls  over  a  wooded  than,  over  a  non-wooded  area, 
and  that  whilst  trees  of  all  kinds  possess  the 
power  of  condensing  vapour,  broad-leaved  trees 
produce  less  effect  than  is  produced  by  the 
narrow-leaved  conifene.  2.  That,  as  regards  the 
bygrometric  condition  of  the  air,  the  air  over  a 
wooded  area  contains  more  watery  vapour  (p. 
1 8)  than  an  unwooded  area,  but  that  the  ccmif ersd 
have  more  watery  vapour  in  their  circumambient 
atmosphere  than  the  broad-leaved  trees.  If  the 
vapour  dissolved  in  the  air  was  visible  as  are 


mists,  we  should  see  the  foiestisnnoQiidediitl 
a  vast  screen  of  moisture;  and  aroiod  ik 
conifene  this  envelope  would  be  more  mub 
than  over  the  broadT-leaved  trees.  What  ii  tt 
source  of  this  vapour  ?  Does  it  come  fion  U 
soil ;  is  it  the  result  of  evapoiation  from  i 
leaves,  or  is  it  due  in  the  coniiene  to  the  ictk 
of  the  thousands  of  points  which  the  whorii  i 
their  leaves  develope  every  year?  l%ii  is 
complex  question,  which  the  present  dsta  i 
physical  science  do  not  enable  us  to  assver. . . 
We  must  therefore  ascribe  to  the  soil,  isdi 
other  unknown  causes,  this  remarkable  proflit 
which  pines  have  oi  attracting  watery  vapoor.' 
Rolleston  says  the  leaves  of  the  eoimmm 
readily,  and  intercept  one-half  of  tiie  nin  vil 
falls  upon  them,  whilst  the  broad-lesTed  (h 
intercept  but  one-third  (p.  87). 

G.  H.  Rowell  rCause  of  Rain,  1839  and  ISi 
Brief  Essay  on  Meteorological  PhenomeDa,  1S» 
supposes  that  the  molemles  of  watery  npa 
are  completely  enveloped  in  a  coating  of  dedna 
to  which  they  owe  their  buoyancy.  Audi 
supposes  this  coating  and  buoyancy  to  \aam 
and  decrease  in  ratio  with  the  tempenteetf 
these  molecules.  On  this  theory,  efficieBtO' 
ductton  of  electricity  will  sufilee  to  pred^ 
watery  vapour  either  as  rain,  or  as  mist,  oris^ 
Becquerers  view  is  that  the  piagoe  d  \i 
which  has  so  often  been  observed  to  folkt|fii 
the  destruction  of  the  woods  of  a  coafitir]r,i)i 
be  ascribed  to  the  loss  of  the  lightning  ooodoeha 
which  the  cut  down  trees  represented  ikt 
standing,  and  to  the  absence  oonsequeotlf  (ifi^ 
incessant  though  insensible  agency  of  tbetna 
Professor  Grandeau  says  (Chunie  et  V^ 
logic,  p.  840),  K.  E.  von  Baer  (Bedcs  wi 
Studien,  1864,  1873,  and  1876),  and  Oisr 
Peschel  (Neue  Probleme,  1876),  seem  to  mf 
as  hopeless  any  attempt  to  clothe  tredeadi^ 
with  trees. 

It  sddom  happens  that  the  core  oftns' 
exactly  in  the  centre ;  they  seem  in  i^u^!! 
thicken  most  rapidly  in  the  directioD  in  fS" 
they  are  most  exposed  to  Ught  and  heat 

In  Europe  the  thickening  is  alwsva  on  t^ 
south  side  of  the  tree.  In  India,  so  iir  *>{ 
app^rs,  it  is  in  general  mostly  doe  west  io  ■ 
likelihood  the  excess  of  solar  heat  faroishei* 
explanation  in  both  cases.  North  of  tbe  trop" 
the  sun  always  shines  more  or  less  from  tbeMW. 
and  gives  out  more  heat  from  this  than  fna  iQ 
other  direction.  From  the  tropics  to  tbe » 
the  sun  is  so  nearly  vertical,  that  tbe  m>j>* 
heat  contributed  to  a  tree  or  any  otber  W 
perpendicular  to  the  earth,  is  from  east  orj^ 
but  from  dawn  till  noon  the  tempentore  w  * 
sun  is  comparatively  moderate, — ^it  is  fro©  *t 
day  till  sunset  that  the  vast  mass  ^  J^ 
thrown  off,  the  rays  shooting  from  the  werti>|* 
In  this  direction  a  tree  thiokois  on  the  ssntfl'^ 
ciple  that  it  expands  in  Europe  to  tbe  ^''^^l^ 
The  teak  tree  often  becomes  in  ptf*  P^ 
fied,.-that  is,  the  deposition  of  silioa  beMW 
so  abundant  as  to  turn  a  portion  ^.^|2 
into  stone,  usually  reaemUing  the  P^^^^"? ' 
of  Egypt,  Sind,  Gujerat,  Bonna,  and  I^vnQ 
etc.  In  Upper  India  this  is  not  at  aH  c^"*? 
to  the  bamboo  or  tlie  teak,  both  naf>*^  | 
for  their  siliceoQS  secretions,  iowBPg  *? 
former  a  beautiful  enamd  sU  o^  ^  '^ 
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dniisbing  ike  sharp  points  of  the  leaves,  and 
oakiDg  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  of  the 
fttter  eminently  serviceable  as  sand-paper.  The 
Jhanbhar  wood  found  in  the  Nepal  and  Chitta- 
png  forests  contains  such  quantities  of  silica, 
hat  the  carpenter  who  contracts  to  saw  it  by  the 
oot,  makes  it  a  condition  in  his  bargain  that 
b  shall  contain  no  stone.  The  ebony,  the  tama- 
ind,  the  sissoo,  and  the  sitsal  or  jungle  rose- 
rood,  contain  these  secretions,  though  in  much 
mailer  quantities.  The  most  mysterious  drcum- 
tance  connected  with  the  specimens  from  the 
petrified  forests,  is  that  for  every  atom  of  carbon 
>r  other  organic  matter  that  has  been  removed, 
(n  atom  of  silica  has  come  in  its  room,  the 
tructnre  remaining  so  perfect  that  under  the 
flass  it  coold  not  be  discovered  whether  it  was 
.  petrified  or  living  specimen  under  inspection. 

The  extension  of  fruit-bearing  trees  amongst 
he  people  is  one  deserving  special  attention. 
Idvanti^ges  must  arise  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
M>pnlation  from  increasing  the  capabilities  of  the 
ountry  in  this  respect. 

Throughout  the  central  and  western  parts  of 
'eninsular  India,  the  chief  cereals  and  pulses  are 
;rown  in  the  cold  season  of  the  year.  The  culti- 
Ators  regard  hedges  and  trees  as  injurious  to 
rops,  which  are  annually  enclosed  by  the  branches 
I  tnomy  trees ;  consequently,  when  the  crops  are 
ff  the  ground,  the  whole  territory  has  a  treeless 
spect,  and  in  many  places  firewood  bears  a  very 
ligh  price.  There  are  great  tracts,  however, 
rhich  could  be  beneficially  planted  with  trees. 

The  natives  of  Central  Asia,  e?en  in  their  most 
uiguinary  wars,  have  refrained  from  injuring  the 
rait  trees.  Deuteronomy  xx.  19,  20,  forbade  the 
sraelites  to  cut  down  any  fruit  tree  in  their 
i^ges.  When  the  Ehalif  Abubakr  sent  his  general 
Lbu  Sufian  to  invade  Syria,  his  instructions  were 
ot  to  cut  down  any  palm  trees  or  bum  any  fields 
f  com,  to  spare  all  fruit  trees,  and  to  slay  no 
attle  but  such  as  were  required  for  the  use  of  his 
rmy.  And  at  the  present  day  the  Afghans  in 
heir  constant  inter-tnbal  fights  nave  never  injured 
he  mulberry  trees,  on  the  fruit  of  which  they  so 
ugely  subsist    > 

Nothing  irritates  Burmese  people  more  than  to 
nt  down  fruit  trees  planted  by  their  ancestors ; 
hese  are  the  only  things  they  possess  in  the 
hape  of  family  heirlooms,  which  descend  from 
ather  to  son,  and  from  mother  to  daughter. 
V^omen  weep  over  this  kind  of  destruction.  A 
acred  tree  of  Burma,  the  thah-byay-bin,  seems  to 
*e  the  jack-tree.  In  cholera  times  its  leaves  are 
:ept  in  a  pot  or  are  scattered  about  the  house. 

In  many  British  colonies,  so  prodigal  has  been 
he  destruction  of  timber  that  the  authorities 
lave  been  compeUed  to  adopt  measures  of  re- 
itriction.  This  has  been  the  case  notably  in 
^atal  (where  the  depredations  of  the  natives 
lave  been  considerable),  in  Victoria  and  Western 
^.ostralia,  Queensland  (where  an  annual  licence 
ee  has  been  imposed  on  wood-cutters),  and  in 
Heylon.  The  climate  of  Jamaica  is  said  to  have 
)eoome  drier  of  late  years  in  that  portion  of  the 
sland  where  the  greatest  clearances  have  been 
nade ;  while  in  St.  Helena,  where- young  plan- 
ations  occupy  old  clearances,  tiie  island  suffers 
ess  from  drought  than  immediately  after  the 
»lonization  of  the  island  and  the  wholesale 
'elling  of  the  trees. 


The  most  ornamental  flowering  shrubs  are  those 
belonging  to  the  genera  Rosa,  Rhododendron, 
Azalea,  Kalmia,  Andromeda,  Vacoinium,  etc. 
Among  the  evergreen  shrubs  are  the  holly,  the 
ivy,  the  jasmine,  the  box,  various  heaths,  etc. 
Shrubs  are  often  planted  together,  forming  what 
are  called  shrubberies,  and  when  the  kinds  are 
judiciously  selected  and  arranged,  these  collections 
add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  gardens  and 
pleasure-ground  where  they  are  introduced.^F€r- 
gugson^  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship ;  Rolkston ;  Eng. 
Cyc.    See  Fruit ;  Timber. 

TREE  FERN.  Several  tropical  plants  receive 
this  name,  as  several  species  of  Gyathea,  viz. 
arborea,  dealbata,  aculeata,  and  muricata;  also 
Hemitelia  horrida  and  Karsteniana,  Alsophila 
armata  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  Angiopteris 
pruinosa,  Marattia,  Blechnum  Brasiliense,  Also- 
phila excelsa  of  Norfolk  Island,  and  A.  Cooperi 
of  Queensland.  Abundance  of  root  fibrils  are 
thrown  out  from  the  lower  portion  of  some 
of  their  stems,  and  in  some  species  beautiful 
scales  clothe  the  stem.  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  (Malay 
Archipelago)  met  with  species  bearing  their 
elegant  heads  of  fronds  more  than  80  feet  in  the 
air. 

TREPANG. 
Sea-slog,  ....    Eng.  I  Holothuries,    .    .    .    Fb. 
Beche-de-mer,  .    •    .  Fb.  |  Kiohode, .    Mahb.,Port. 

This  is  one  of  the  HolothuriadsB,  an  edible 
sea-slug,  collected  in  large  quantities  throughout 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  especially  among  the 
Eastern  Islands.  China  is  almost  the  only 
market  There  are  many  varieties,  which  vary 
greatly  in  size,  sometimes  a  foot  in  length,  with 
a  girth  of  three  inches.  Some  sell  at  £9,  7s.  6d. 
per  133^  lbs. ;  the  trepang  (Lotong)  of  Borneo, 
at  £4, 3s.  4d.  per  133i  lbs. ;  the  trepang  (Buanga- 
kulit)  of  Sin^pore,  £3,  15s.  per  133 i  lbs.; 
the  trepang  (Pandans)  of  Borneo,  £5  per  133  j 
lbs.  The  inhabitants  of  Celebes,  receiving  ad- 
vances from  the  resident  Chinese,  have  been  long 
in  the  habit  of  making  annual  voyages  in  their 
quest  of  trepang.  Gutted,  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
smoked,  it  is  considered  cured,  and  fit  for  its  only 
market,  that  of  China,  to  which  many  hundred 
tons  are  yearly  sent  for  the  consumption  of  the 
curious  epicures  of  that  country.  The  fisheries, 
of  the  trepang  for  China  resemble  that  of  the 
anchovy  to  the  people  of  Europe.  See  Holo- 
thuria. 

TRETA  YUGA,  Sansk.,  from  Tree,  three, 
and  Yuga,  a  do&nite  period  of  time.  The  four 
yuga  are  numbered  according  to  the  quantity 
of  religion  in  each;  thus  the  satya  has  four 
parts ;  the  treta,  three ;  the  dwapara,  two ;  and 
the  kalee,  one.  The  Treta  yuga  is  the  Hindu 
silver  age,  and  comprises  a  period  of  1,296,000 
years.    See  Yuga. 

TREVACARRY.  In  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  pass  by  Gin^,  fossils  are  found.  Those 
of  Trevacarry,  a  vilh«e  21  miles  from  Pondi- 
cherry,  are  worthy  of  observation. — SonneraVs 
Voyage,  p.  5. 

TREVELYAN,  Sib  CHARLES  EDWARD, 
K.C.B.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  wrote  on 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  India,  1889.  Ho 
served  in  the  Home  Treasury  Office,  in  1859 
was  Governor  of  Madras,  subsequently  Financial 
Secretary  of  India.  Bold  in  design,  energetic 
in  execution,  earnest  in  manner,  thirsting  for 
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learning  and  knowledge,  in  oonTeraation  he  ever 
took  for  granted  that  all  were  equal  to  himaelf . 
-^Thurhw,  p.  34. 
TREWIA  NUDIFLORA.    Linn,,  Roxb, 


Bottlera  Indioa,  WiUd, 
R.  Hooperiana,  EUtmt, 


Kat  koombUt,    .    &  Can. 


TetragMtiii  ooea,  Ckertn. 
Trewia  maorophylla,  Both, 
T.  maoroitaohy*,  KMach, 

Pitoii      •     .     .     BOMBAT. 

Kftnihii  .    .    .    Malkal. 

A  middling-sixed  tree,  common  throoghout  the 
plains  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  also  in  Bengal, 
Ceylon,  Jaya,  and  Sumatra;  the  timber  is  soft, 
and  of  no  yalue ;  root  used  medicinaUy. — Beddome^ 
FL  Sylv,  xxiv.  p.  281. 

TRE-YANG-DONG-YANG,  a  celebrated  rock 
fortress  of  Burma.  It  is  said  once  to  haye  been 
used  as  a  fortress  by  the  Karens  against  the 
Burmese,  and  to  haye  been  held  for  a  long  time, 
until,  the  supply  of  water  and  provisions  being 
exhausted,  they  were  starved  to  death.  (There  is 
no  spring  in  the  basin.^  From  this  incident 
arose  the  name  of  the  place,  Dong  Yang,  Rock 
of  Weeping,  and  Tre  Yang  for  the  brook  below. 
Brook  of  Weeping. 

TRIAD.  The  triads  of  the  nations  are  many. 
Geryon,  the  three-headed,  is  famous  in  classical 
antiqui^ : 

'  QualiB  Atlantisoo  memoratnr  littore  quondam, 
Monitnun  Geryones  immane  tricorporia  ire, 
Ooi  tres  in  pugna  dextro  varia  arma  gerebant 
Una  ignes  sstos.* 

*  Thus  on  the  ocaat,  from  hoary  Atlaa  named, 
Stood  triple  Geryon  :  in  his  three  right  hands 
Three  weapons  fieroe  he  brandiahed,  vengeful  fire.' 

The  triad  of  the  Gre^,  so  frequently  referred 
to  by  Proclus,  has  been  largely  examined  by 
Cudworth.  The  inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe 
had  various  trinities.  That  of  the  prose  Edda  is 
Odin,  Vile,  and  Ve ;  of  the  Yoluspa,  Odin, 
Hasnir,  and  Ledur.  The  Scandinavians  swore  by 
Odin,  Friya,  and  Njord. 

The  Nomir  or  Destinies  were  three.    Amons 

the  Druids  the  number  three  was  sacred  and 

mystical;    hence    their    writing-rods    of    three 

sides,  and  the  fondness  of  the  ancient  British 

bards  for  the  triad,  tribanau,  or  triplet^ 

*  Eiry  mynydd — gwangeiui  lar — 
Goohwlban  gwynt  ar  dalar — 
Yn  yr  ing  gorau  yw*r  Oar.' 

'  Snow  of  the  mountain  !  the  bird  ii  ravenous  for  f ood~ 
Keen  whistles  the  blast  on  the  headland^ 
In  dirtress  the  friend  is  most  valuable.' 

The  triad  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  was 
Ana,  Bel,  and  Hea,  lords,  respectively,  of  the 
heavens,  of  the  risible  world,  and  of  the  sea  and 
infernal  regions.  Ana  was  originally  worshipped 
at  Erech,  but  in  later  times  the  goddess  Iiuitar 
took  his  plaoe  at  this  city ;  Bel  had  his  chief  seat 
at  Nipur,  and  Hea  at  the  city  of  Eridu. 

The  tiiad  among  the  Hebrews  was  represented 
by  the  three  yod,  or  by  the  high  priest  extending 
the  thumb  and  two  forefingers  as  he  stretched 
his  right  hand  over  the  assembled  multitude.  The 
Pope  of  Rome  ado^^ts  this  form. 

Trinity  of  Christians,  God  the  Father,  God  the 
Son.  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost 

Tne  Egyptian  triad  was  of  three  brothers. 

The  triad  of  the  Southern  Buddhists  has 
Gautama  as  the  chief,  represented  by  three 
perpendicular  lines,  sometimes  united  at  the 
Ddiom  rtharaoon).  Buddha,  Dharma  or  the  Law, 
and  the  Church  or  Oongregation,  are  represented 


by  the  Tiisul  or  Triratna.  San-ihe-Joo  ke^ii 
Tathagatha  of  the  three  aces,  is  the  BnddM 
trinity  of  China.  The  Hindu  trinity  is  Bnho^ 
Vishnu,  and  Siva. 

The  Chaldeea  had  two  triads,  esch  god  wA 
a  wife  or  female  power,  like  the  bbU  of  ih 
Hindus.  Their  first  triad  was  n  or  Ba,  i 
supreme ;  Ana;  and  Hea,  the  god  of  life.  TU 
second  triad  was  Sin  or  Hnrki,  the  moos-god 
San  or  Suisi,  the  sun-god ;  and  Yal  or  Iva,  fl 
god  of  the  atmosphere. 

Secret  triad  societies  have  been  formed  all  on 
the  Chinese  empire,  the  members  of  which  bn 
seen  with  impatience  the  Manchn  dominatioD,  ai 
cherished  tiie  idea  of  overthrowing  it  to  obtiai 
national  government. 

The  members  are  initiated  with  secret  co 
monies.  It  has  a  religious  character,  with  polita 
aspiratbns.  The  members  name  it  Tien-te-H 
Heaven,  Earth,  Man.  In  the  reign  of  the  en^ 
Kea  Ring,  it  was  styled  Tien-te-hwuy,  u.i 
Celesto-terrestrial  Society,  but  the  name  by  rtt 
they  chiefly  distinguish  ^emselves  is  Hni^  £a; 
or  the  blood  family. 

Three  pure  ones  are  recognised  by  the  IMi 
of  China. 

The  Buddhist  triad  or  mystic  syllaUeAUH 

is  thus  interpreted : — 

A,  the  Yija  mantra  of  the  male  Buddha,  thegeneoB* 

power. 
U,  the  Vija  of  the  female  Dharma  or  Adi  Fnja.^ 

type  of  prodaotive  power. 
M,  the  Vija  of  Sanga,  the  union  of  the  eiseDes' 
both. 

Three  preciousgemsof  the  BuddhistsareBodlh 
Dharma,  Sangha,  the  lord,  the  law,  the  vte^ 

A  triple  g(Kl  is  described  by  Kinder  aoxn^t^ 
Japanese ;  and  the  celebrated  triad  of  the  HnKk 
comprise  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva. 

The  Ansariah  recognise  Miaana,  Ian,  Bi^ 
Spirit,  Name,  and  Door.    See  Trimurt^. 

TRIANGLE.  This,  in  Hindu  mythology,  »^ 
the  apex  points  downwards,  is  symbofiol  i 
Yishnu,  considered  as  the  principle  of  hooK&r 
to  descend  bemg  the  property  of  water,  audi 
naturally  assumes  that  figure.  When  withtk 
apex  upwards,  it  is  a  symbol  of  Siva  u  iin>< 
being  the  unvaried  form  of  the  igneous  eloBfll 
— A&or'i  Pantheon,  p.  23. 

TRIANTHEMA  CRYSTALLINUM.    W^ 

T.  triquetra,  Bottler.       |  PapolUria  crystaffiM,* 
Alethi,  •    •    .    •    Hind.  |  Kooka-pal-kooia,  .^ 

A  plant  of  Arabia  and  India,  used  as  a  ipa» 
— Rozh,  ii.  p.  444. 

TRIANTHEMA  DECANDRUM.    Uxn, 
Zallia  deoandra,  Bwrm, 


Swit  pnnanari,  Sw* 
YalUd  shanmne^  .  uf 
TeUa^pJijeni,      -    * 


Gadohunya,  •  .  Beno. 
Biskhopra, .  .  .  DUKH. 
Gadahoni,  .    .    .    Hind. „— ^ , 

A  weed  common  in  Peninsular  India;  i^^ 
size  of  a  small  finger,  li^t  brown  oatsid<^  w 
within,  are  aperient  Four  pagodas  weight  a 
bark  of  the  root  made  into  a  decoction  ^^J^f 
pound  water,  and  boiled  down  to  lui^^^P^ 
will  open  the  bowels. — Roxb. ;  AinsUe;  (^Sk, 

TRIANTHEMA  INTERMEDIA.    Stocks, 
Marmay,     .    .    .    Pahj.  |  Wah,  Waho,  .  •  ^Dft 

Seeds  used  for  food  in  times  of  ^asd^^f*^ 
Stocks  notices  the  Waho  of  Smd,  I.  iD*^""S3 
Stocks;  also  T.  miciantha,  Slocbj  ^  ^^ 
lani  or  Teysur  lani  of  Sind. 
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TWANTHEMA  OBCORDATUM. 


TBICHODESMA  INDICUM. 


TRIANTHEMA  OBCORDATUM.    Roxb. 


T.  monogyna,  Booob,         | 
kbani,  ....    Beno. 
J  and  Swet-aaboni,    „ 
uurjangi,     .    .   DUKH. 
'anna, ....    Hind. 
mamaTi, .    .    .  Sansk. 


T.  pentandra,  Z>.  C, 


Sharvalay 
Sharanne,  .    . 
Ambati  maddu, 
Yerra  galileru, 
Bodo-pail-kara, 


Gk>kru-khurd,  • 

.     PRRfl. 

Gokahnruka,    • 

.  Sansk. 

Sadamofltra,  . 

•      »i 

Sembu  niringhi, 

.  SlKGH. 

Nerinji,  .    .    . 

Taic 

Obiri  palleru,  . 

.     Tel. 

Yerra  palleru, . 

•        »i 

TAlf. 

99 

.  Tel. 

•  II 

•  »» 

A  troublesome  weed,  springs  up  everywhere ; 
le  young  leaves  used  as  spinach ;  when  somewhat 
d,  mix^  with  others,  and  used  as  greena  The 
K>t  is  found  in  bazars;  colour  pale,  much 
rinkled,  bitterish,  and  rather  nauseous  to  the 
kste ;  is  considered  cathartic,  and  given  in  powder 
>  the  extent  of  two  teaspoonfuls  twice  daily  with 
little  gincer.  The  fresh  root  also  is  given  as  a 
tthartic  nuxed  with  ginger. — Jaff, ;  0*Sh. ;  Roxh 
TRIAS  OBLONGA.  Many  of  the  mango  trees 
\  Burma  have  this  species  of  trias  growing  on 
lem.  It  is  the  smallest  plant  of  the  orchid  tribe 
I  the  Tenasserim  Provinces. — Mason, 
TRIBULUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
atural  order  Zygophyllaceee.  T.  alatus,  T.  lanugi- 
[>6us,  T.  dstoides,  Z.,  and  T.  terrestris  occur 
I  India.  One  or  other  species  is  common  in  the 
lains;  some  occur  to  from  3000  to  5000  feet 
\  the  Himalaya,  and  one  is  found  to  10,500  feet 
\  Tibet  T.  cistoides  grows  in  the  gardens  of 
idia ;  it  has  some  aperient  properties. 

TRIBULUS  LANUGINOSUS.    Linn. 

T.  terrestriB  Zeylaiucas,  Burm, 

IhuBsuk-iu-aaghir,  Arab. 
eh-tsih-li, .  .  .  Chin. 
^oolly  caltrops,  .  Eno. 
oknni,  Gokra,  .  Hind. 
exingil,  .  .  Maleal. 
iJEhra,  Bhakri,  Panj. 
okollak,   .    •  „ 

The  woolly  caltrops  grows  throughout  India. 
.  has  large,  bright  yellow,  sweet-scented  flowers, 
id  angular,  thorny  fruits  all  the  year  round, 
he  generic  name  is  from  the  Greek  r^/^SoXo^, 
iree-spiked  or  three-pointed.  This  is  often 
>nfounded  with  the  Pedalium  murex.  The 
teds  and  capsules  are  highly  mucilaginous,  and 
L  China  are  used  in  spermatorrhoea. — Roxh,; 
tewart;  Smith:  Jaffrey;  Ainslie;  RiddelL 

TRIBUTARY  S1?ATES  or  Tributary  Mahals, 
le  designation  of  19  Indian  chiefships,  between 
.t.  20^  3'  55"  and  21''  57'  40"  N.,  and  long.  84° 
L'4rand86M8'4rE.  Thdr  names  are  Angul, 
.ib^garh,  Banldgarh,  Baramba,  Baripada,  Boad, 
aspala,  Daspur,  Denkanal,  Hindol,  Hondapa, 
[eofnjhur,  Khandpara,  Lakara,  Narsin^pur, 
ilgiri,  Kyagarh,  Ranpur,  Talchir,  and  Tigaria. 
bout  50,0(K)  Mons  or  Peouans  pay  tribute  to 
iam;  and  between  latitncteB  8°  and  7°  N.  the 
jdaya  in  the  principalities  of  Patani,  Galantan, 
id  Tringanu  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  those 
f  Queda  and  Penk,  are  subject,  through  the 
iremor  of  ligor,  to  the  Siamese  sovereignty : 
it  that  sovereignty  is  by  no  means  undisputea 
^  the  inhabitants  in  the  less  accessible  parts. 
any  of  the  chiefships  of  British  India  are  tribu- 
2j  to  the  British,  paying  annually  money,  or 
mding  shawls,  horses,  elephants,  eta  In  the 
MPT  1880-81,  tribute,  chouth  contributions  for 
;e  pay  of  local  corpa,  and  saooesaion  fees, 
aounted  to  £742,209.— BoipnV«  Siam^  L  p.  88. 

TBIOHILIA  EMETIGA. 

-cajA,  Boka,     •    Abab.  1  Djons-el-kai  (fraii),  Arab. 

Common  on  the  mountains  of  Yemen  and  in 
in^gal.     The  fruit  is  used  by  the  Aii^ba  in 


powder,  mixed  with  oil,  amnst  the  itch,  and  also 
for  washing  the  hair. — O^StL 

TRICHINOPOLY,  a  large  town  in  the  Camatic 
portion  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  in  lat.  10^  49'  45" 
N.,  and  long.  78''  44'  21'  E. ;  population,  84,449. 
Its  Hindu  name,  Tri-Sira-pelly,  or  place  of  the 
three-headed,  is  from  a  tradition.  Muhammadans 
call  it  Nathar-Nagar,  from  a  holy  man  called 
Nutter.  It  is  a  British  military  cantonment,  and 
nves  its  name  to  a  revenue  district  in  the  Madras 
Pl^sidency,  lying  between  lat.  10°  87'  and  11**  80' 
30*  N.,  and  between  long.  78**  12'  and  79**  80'  E. 
Area,  8515  square  miles ;  pop.  according  to  the 
c^isus  of  1881,  1,215,033  souls.  The  river 
Eaveri  (Gauvery),  and  its  branch  the  Coleran, 
are  the  most  important  rivers  in  Trichinopoly. 
These  rivers  almost  rejoin  each  other  about  10 
miles  east  of  Trichinopoly  city. 

The  Gauvery  river  enters  the  district  in  the 
west;  it  is  1200  yards  wide.  About  12  miles 
west  of  Trichinopoly  it  is  intersected  by  the  island 
of  Srirangam,  on  which  is  a  magnificent  Hindu 
pagoda,  and  the  northern  branch  takes  the  name 
of  the  Golerun,  which  flows  on  to  the  sea  near 
Porto  Novo,  the  Gauvery  branch  flowing  to  the 
Tanjore  district,  which  it  waters.  The  irrigation 
is  secured  by  two  dams  or  anicuts,  the  upper  at 
Srirangam,  874  yards  long,  across  the  head  of  the 
Golerun,  including  two  islands,  erected  in  1886 
by  Gaptain  (Sir  Arthur)  Gotton;  and  a  lower 
dam  across  the  same  river,  60  miles  farther  to 
the  eastward,  which  supplies  the  Yeranum  tank, 
and  irrigates  the  Ghellumbrum  and  Manargudi 
tiduks  of  S.  Arcot.  The  grand  anient  is  an 
ancient  work  constructed  by  a  former  sovereign 
of  Tanjoro.  It  secures  the  irrigation  of  Tanjore, 
and  allows  the  surplus  water  to  go  to  the  Golerun. 

Trichinopoly  fortress  was  besieged  in  1751-56 
by  Ghanda  Sahib  and  the  French.  Inside 
the  fort  is  the  Trichinopoly  rock,  a  mass:  of 
gneiss,  which  rises,  like  many  otiiers  in  the 
district,  abruptly  out  of  the  plam  to  a  height  of 
278  feet  above  the  level  of  the  street  at  its  foot. 
The  ascent  to  this  rock  (Tayumanaswami-Malai) 
is  partly  by  a  covered  stone  staircase,  and  partly 
by  steps  out  in  the  rock  itself.  Upon  it  is  a  Siva 
temple,  and  at  the  top  a  small  temple  dedicated 
to  Pillaiyar  (Ganapati).  Every  year  (August) 
a  festival  at  this  temple  attracts  a  crowd  of 
pilgrims.  In  1849  (22a  August),  owing  to  some 
comasion  in  descending,  a  panic  occurred,  and 
at  least  250  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  crush. 
In  1871,  in  tiie  population,  there  were  1,115,776 
Hindus,  82,024  Musahnans,  50,822  Native  Ghris- 
tians,  1400  European  and  Eurasian  Ghristians, 
and  148  Jains.  Tne  most  numerous  Hindu  castes 
are  the  Yillalar  (200,858)  and  the  Yannian 
(898,410).  Brahmans  number  81,428.  Thenon- 
Aiyan  races  are  numerous. 

TRIGHIURUS,  a  genus  of  edible  fishes  of  S.  Asia 
seas.  T.  lepturus,  Linn.,  the  silvery  hair-tail,  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  flattened,  small-sealed 
fishes.  It  occurs  at  Sfaan-tnog,  in  the  golf  of 
Peh-chi-Ii  in  Ghina,  in  N.  GhiIu^  and  Goiea,  and 
is  largely  sidted,  dried,  and  eaten.  It  is  oaptored 
near  the  surface. 

TRIGHODESMA  INDICUM.    R.  Br. 


Chota  knlpha, 
Bat-mandoo,  . 
Bati  lurkh,  , 
Kowri  booti,  I 


Hind. 
Kash. 

»» 
Pakj» 


Gtosaban,  • 
Nilakai,  . 
Guva  gutti, 


•  SnrD. 

•  Tak. 


Tjel. 
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TRICHODESMA  ZEYLANICUM. 


TRICHOSANTHES  CORDATA. 


It  is  used  for  purifjing  the  blood,  also  as  a 
diuretic,  and  a  cure  for  snake-bites. — Powell; 

TRICHODESMA  ZEYLANICUM.  Brown, 
Grows  in  Abyssinia,  S.  Asia,  and  extra-tropical 
Australia.  It  in  a  plant  of  Ceylon  and  the 
Peninsula,  and  is  the  Buro  kulpha  of  Bengal,  and 
the  Borago  Zeylanica  of  Linnsens.  Dromedaries 
evince  an  extraordinary  predilection  for  it.  T. 
Africanum,  R,  Br.,  and  T.  spinnlosum,  are  found 
in  the  same  ref;;ion. —  Voigt ;  Von  Mueller. 

TRICHODESMIUM  ERYTHRiEUM,  a  fila- 
mentous  iJga  which  the  lied  Sea  is  supposed  to 
have  obtained  its  name  from.  It  is  of  a  blood- 
red  colour,  often  covers  large  areas,  and  appears 
and  disappears  somewhat  capriciously.  It  has  as 
eynonym,  T.  Ehrenbergii.  During  the  year  1823, 
Efarenbe^  spent  sevend  months  on  the  borders  of 
the  Red  ^a,  at  Tor,  very  near  Mount  Sinai,  and 
there  witnessed  the  surprising  phenomenon  of  the 
blood-red  coloration  of  the  entire  bay,  which 
inmts  the  part  of  that  town.  The  open  sea, 
outside  the  coral  reef,  was  of  the  ordinary  colour, 
but  the  short  waves  of  the  calm  sea  bore  to  the 
shore,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  a  mucilaginous 
matttf  of  a  blood-red  colour,  depositing  it  on  the 
sandy  beach,  so  that  in  the  space  of  httle  more 
than  half  an  hour,  the  entire  nay  was  margined 
by  a  red  border  many  feet  in  width.  The 
coloration  was  owing  to  minute,  almost  invisible, 
flocci,  some  greenish  in  colour,  others  of  an 
intense  green,  but  mostly  of  a  deep  red.  The 
water  in  which  they  floated  was,  however, 
perfectly  colourless.  This  very  interesting 
phenomenon  was  investigated  at  leisure,  during 
several  days,  with  every  possible  care.  The 
colouring  matter  was  examined  with  the 
microscope.  The  flocci  were  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  little  bundles  of  oscillatoria  filaments; 
they  were  in  shape  fusiform  or  elongated,  were 
irregular,  rarely  more  than  a  line  long,  and  were 
invested  with  a  kind  of  mucilaginous  sheath. 
The  flocci  themselves  did  not  exactly  resemble 
one  another,  nor  did  thev  contain  filaments. 
Whilst  the  sun  was  above  the  horizon,  the  flocci 
remained  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
glasses  he  had  brought  up ;  during  the  night  they 
sank  to  the  bottom,  or  when  he  shook  the  glass, 
though  remounting  to  the  surface  some  litile 
time  afterwards.  T.  Hindsii,  also  of  a  blood-red 
colour,  has  been  found  off  the  west  coast  of  S. 
America. 

Two  minute  species  of  Trichodesmium,  which 
have  been  collected  in  the  Atlantic,  imparted  a 
cloudiness  to  the  water  over  a  very  large  area, 
but  were  not  coloured.  They  were  so  diffused 
that  it  was  difficult  to  collect  the  excessively 
minute  flocci,  far  smaller  than  those  at  Colombo, 
and  colouring  the  sea  there. 

Dr.  CoUingwood  mentions  that  he  had  never 
seen  red  Trichodesmium,  or  any  tint  of  red.  He 
bad  seen  it  yellowish-brown.  He  had  seen  the 
Indian  Ocean  red  from  myriads  of  minute  red 
cru8tace»,  and  in  the  Fonnoea  Channel  from  red 
gelatinous  wonna,  but  never  by  Trichodesmium. 
'^Ehrenberg  on  the  Coloration  of  the  Red  Sea, 
in  Poggendorfs  Annals ;  Annals  and  Magazine  of 
Natural  History ;  Ceylon  Observer. 

TRICHOOASTBR  FASCIATUS,  the  butterfly 
fish  of  the  BiQr  of  Bengal. 

TRICH0GL0S8US  ENTELES  a?id  T.  iris  are 


pretty  little  lorikeets  of  Timor.    T.  oniatiia, 
Celebes,  and  T.  Swainsonii,  are  beantifvl  hni 
tongued  parrakeets. 

TRICHOPODUS  TRICHOPTERUS.  Pafli 
Like  the  rest  of  the  family,  this  fish  is  captUe 
BustaiAinff  life  out  of  water,  particakriy  if  b 
in  wetted  fresh  leaves,  or  occasiouany  epiinU 
with  water.  At  Penang  it  is  numeroos  m  strti 
lets  and  ponds,  where  it  is  eaten  by  the  poop 
classes.  The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  metal 
iridescent  colours  makes  these  fishes  acqnkitK 
in  garden  tanks.  Like  Osphromenus  olfax,  ti 
are  very  pugnacious  among  themselves.  A  ipee 
of  Trichopodus  was  discovered  by  Dr.  CmA 
in  the  rivers  of  the  Sikkim  passes  in  the  norw 
frontier  of  Bengal. 

TRICHOSANTHES,  a  genus  of  nlants  bd^ 
ing  to  the  Cucurbitacese.  Several  East  IbA 
species,  anguina,  bracteata,  cordata,  cacomflii 
dioica,  and  heteroclita,  are  known ;  some  ved 
as  vegetables,  but  others  contain  a  ycspi 
principle.  T.  amara,  of  St  Domingo,  hat  \^ 
and  astringent  seeds,  sometimeB  emetia'(/& 

TRICHOSANTHES  ANGUINA-    Im 


If 


duchinga^  BxNO.,  Hikd. 
Jijinga,  Jmga, 
Pai-len-mwK, 
Snake  gourd, 
Chiohunda,  . 
Purwar,  .  . 
Petala  ular, . 
Petalri-ularj 


_ »» 
BUBM. 

Bno. 
Hind. 

Malat. 


Galar  tori,  Paodd,  f& 
Pottola,  .    . 
Kadotri,  •    • 
Rebhri,    .    . 
Podi-iirilaii|sa, 
Pudalnnkai, 
liDgapotla,  . 
Pottlakaya, . 


* 
.Soa 
.  la 


This  is  generally  cultivated  for'  iU  long  i^ 
like  fruit,  used  in  curries ;  is  sown  in  t^  i>ii 
and  grown  generally  over  a  high  pandaIl,iB>^ 
that  the  fruit  may  have  space  to  hang  don:' 
small  stone  or  weight  is  tied  to  the  end  toiBO* 
its  length,  which  varies  from  a  footaoditfi 
three  feet  or  more.  Raw,  it  resembles  a  ck* 
ber  in  flavour,  but  is  better  dressed  in  a  Bte*J 
curry,  and  often  cut  into  lengths,  and  fiU^ 
a  preparation  of  minced  meat.  This  is  ^ 
to  India,  is  of  easy  culture,  and  is  to  be  seei* 
treUises  ai*ound  the  doors  of  the  natire  oV 
the  fruit  grows  beautifullv  striped,  smaM 
tapering,  so  that,  hanging  down  from  tbetr^ 
they  look  like  striped  snakes  suspended  b»^ 
foliage  of  trees.— /eox6.;  RiddeU;  Jaffirqi;  ^ 

TRICHOSANTHES  BRACTEATA.  l^ 
T.  palraata,  Boxb. 
T.  kaki  konda,  Roxb, 
T.  laflinioaa,  Wight. 

Buro  makal,     .    .  BXNG. 
Anko-rute,   .    .    .     Tah. 

This  grows  in  both  the  Peninsulas  of  Ib^ 
Bengal,  the  Dehra  Doon,  and  the  KhaflBjrf^ 
tains.  It  is  a  large  climbing  plant,  with  a  f 
fruit,  which  is  regarded  by  tne  natives  » 
ous,  but  the  stem  is  much  esteemed  in  d*^ 
cattle,  and  in  inflammation  of  the  luBff^--'' 
Roxb.,  Voigty  Gibson, 

TRICHOSANTHES  CORDATA   Bff^^ 
T.  palmata,  £0x6.        |  Bhooin-koonia,  *^ 

This  plant  grows  on  the  banks  of  the^^^ 
river,  where  the  inhabitants  use  the  root* 
substitute  for  calumba  root,  and  it  has beof 
to  England  as  the  true  calumba  of  ^^f'J'^k 
It  has  laige  white  flowers.  Its  Beogw  vm 
identical  with  that  of  the  sweet  potrto,  ^^ 
paniculata.  The  root  is  taberoos, 
growing  to  the  aise  of  a  man^s 
Voigt.;  O'Sh. 


T.  anguina,  WoXi 
Modeooabnet»t^i^ 

Abuva,ArragiA  * 
y:^  donda,  Abflbi 


^JM.- 
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TRICHOSANTHES  CUCUMERINA. 


TRIGLIDiE. 


TRICHOSANTHES  CUCUMERINA.    Linn. 


I         T.  palnmta,  Bogeb. 

Podavalain,  .  .  Malral. 
Pepudel,  Padel,  .  Tam. 
Ohend  potla,  PatoU,  Tel. 
Adavi  cneda,    •    .        ,, 


T.  ootdaia,  WaU, 
Ban-potel,    .    .    .  Beno. 
rha-bliot-klia, .    .  Bd&m. 
Bitter  goard,    .    .     Eno. 
JaDgli  ohuohinga, .  Hind. 

TtuB  plant  grows  ia  the  Talleys  of  tbe  Him- 
alayas, in  hedges  in  Bengal,  in  the  two  Peninsulas 
3f  India,  and  in  Tenasserim.  Its  unripe  fruit  is 
rery  bitter,  but  is  eaten  by  tbe  natives  in  their 
surries,  and  is  reckoned  anthelmintic. — Roxh.; 
Voigt;  Mason;  O'Sh, 

TRICHOSANTHES  DIOICA.    lioxb. 

Bnn-patol,  .    .    .  Beno.  |  Pulwul,  ....  Hind. 
Ko-lan,  Kwa-Uu,     Chin.  |  Kommu  potla, .    .     Tel. 

This  occurs  wild  in  Bengal,  but  is  cultivated 
there  for  its  unripe  fruit  and  tender  tops,  which 
ure  eaten  in  cumes  and  reckoned  very  whole- 
lome.  An  alcoholic  extract  of  the  unripe  fruit  is 
iescribed  as  a  powerful  and  safe  cathartic  in  8  to 
>  grain  doses,  repeated  every  third  hour  till  the 
Jesired  efifect  is  produced. — Koxb, ;  Voigt;  O'Sh. 

TRICHOSANTHES  INCISA.    RottL 

UnD9  ke-jnr,    .    .  Dukh.  I  Chinna  avagooda  Tayroo, 
Jirroo  corratti-vayr,  Tau.  |  TeL 

This  has  a  light-coloured  and  very  bitter-tasted 
•oot.  Pounded  small  and  mixed  with  margosa 
>i1,  it  is  applied  to  o£fensiye  sores  inside  the  ears, 
kod  is  uao  poured  up  the  nostrils  in  cases  of 
Msena.  The  taste  of  the  rind  is  siogularly  bitter, 
>at  in  three-grain  doses,  ihrioe  daily,  it  produced 
lo  sensible  effect — Ains, ;  O^Sh, 

TRICHOSANTHES  VILLOSA  of  Java,  fruit 
usts  like  colocynth. — 0\Sh, 

TRIDACNA,  a  genus  of  molluscs  of  the  family 
[*ridacnidte,  comprising  the  genera  Tridacoa  and 
iippopus,  the  shells  of  which  are  the  largest 
mown  amoDgst  acalephous  molluscs.  T.  gigas  is 
ometimes  4f  feet  lone,  weighing  500  li^  T. 
af  rana  is  of  a  beautifm  blue  round  the  edffes ;  a 
hird  species  is  T.  squamosa.  There  are  known 
ix  recent  and  one  fossil  species.  Tridacna  shells 
jre  used  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
>oean,  at  Lesson  Ishmd,  at  Ualan,  at  some  of  the 
^▼e  Islands,  and  in  New  Guinea,  to  form  adzes. 
—  Woodward ;  Figuier. 

Tridacna  gigas,  the  gigantic  dam  shell,  was 
ormerly  of  such  value,  that  the  Republic  of 
Venice  presented  one  to  Francis  i.,  who  gave  it  to 
he  church  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris,  and  it  is  still 
loed  there  as  a  basin  for  holy  water.  It  is  the 
Senitier  of  the  French.  Its  shell  in  transversely 
»Tal,  with  great  imbricato^uamous  ribs,  the 
oales  short,  arched,  and  lying  near  together; 
he  interstices  of  tihe  ribs  are  not  striated.  Tbe 
iae  and  weight  of  this  immense  bivalve,  the 
argest  and  heaviest  known,  combined  with  the 
beautiful  marble-like  appearance  and  whiteness 
1  the  inside  of  the  valves,  have  always  caused  it 
o  be  sought  for  as  an  omameut  for  grotto-work 
r  for  garden  fountains ;  and,  indeed,  ^e  valve  of  a 
uge  individual  forms  a  very  picturesque  basin  for 
atcbing  the  clear  falling  water,  and  transmitting 
t  through  the  deep  interstices  of  its  indented 
dge  to  the  reservoir  below.  This  species  can 
ardly  have  been  the  Tridacna  of  Pliny  (Nat 
list,  xxxii.  6),  but  his  Pedalia  or  oysters,  a  foot 
>iig,  from  the  Indian  Sea,  may  have  been  one  of 
he  Tridacne  of  modem  authors.  At  Carteret 
larbour,  New  Irdand,  the  natives  obtain  many 
ery  large  individuals,  whose  flesh  they  eat  raw. 


This  speciesoccur  at  Tongataboo,  at  the  Moluccas, 
at  Timor,  and  at  Waygiou,  and  appear  to  inhabit 
rather  shallow  water. 

Hippopus  maculatuB,  Lam, 
Chama  bippopm,  Linn.      I  Tridacna  maoulata,  Quoy, 
Hippoposmacalatos,  Xam.  |  Bear's  paw  dam. 

This  well-known  but  beautiful  species,  now 
much  used  in  the  ornamental  arts  for  inkstands, 
etc.,  has  a  traversely  ovate  shell,  which  is  of 
moderate  size,  ventricose,  ribbed,  subsquamous, 
and  white  spotted  with  red  or  purple ;  the  lunule 
is  heart-shaped  and  oblique.  The  naturalists  of 
the  Voyage  of  the  Astrolabe  found  this  species  at 
Carteret  Harbour,  New  Ireland,  and  also  at  Yani- 
kero,  where  thejr  collected  specimens  left  d^  on 
the  reefs.  It  spins  a  byssus. — Eng.  Cyc, ;  Wood^ 
ward,  p.  453. 

TRIDANDI,  a  Saiva  mendicant,  who  carried  in 
bis  hand  three  wands,  to  illustrate  his  command 
over  his  thoughts,  words,  and  acts.  This  practice, 
however,  has  ceased  to  be  observed.  They  are 
in  habits  like  €k)6ains,  and  do  not  marry.  Their 
bodies  after  death  are  buried,  not  burned. — Wils. 

TRI-DASA.  Sansk.  3  times  10;  the  83 
Hindu  divinities,  viz.  12  Adityas,  8  Vasus,  11 
Rudras,  and  2  Aswins. — Dowson, 

TRIDENTS  are  affixed  to  taffrails  of  junks,  to 
tops  of  houses,  to  ward  off  evil ;  with  the  same 
object  three  earthenware  guns  axe  placed  in  China 
on  a  house,  also  a  cock. 

TRIDODYA,  in  the  Doab,  a  sort  of  finger-ring. 

TRIFOLIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  bekmging  to 
the  natural  order  Fabacese.  Many  species  are 
known.  They  are  the  trefoils  or  clovers  so  largely 
used  in  Europe  as  fodder  for  cattle.  Dr.  Irvine 
mentions  T.  Indicum,  called  in  Hindi  Bun-mether, 
Jhunjurie  or  Goolabi,  as  very  common  in  Ajmir, 
Marwar,  and  Jeypore.  Camels  are  fond  of  it ; 
other  cattle  do  not  eat  it.  T.  repens,  the  white 
or  Dutch  clover,  is  said  to  be  the  shamrock  worn 
b^  the  Irish  as  a  badge.  I^icaves  with  three 
divisions  have  from  remote  times  been  regarded 
with  superstitious  reverence.  T.  pratense,  Linn., 
is  the  ordinary  red  clover  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Japan. — F.  Von  Mueller;  Voigty  p.  210. 

TRIQARTHA,  lit.  3  strongholds,  the  modem 
Kangra  and  Jalandbar  Doabs. 

TRI-GARTTA,  the  modem  Doab  and  Eangn. 

TRIGLIDiE,  tbe  gurnard  family  of  fishes,  of 
the  order  AcanthopterygiL  The  fainily  is  arranged 
into  four  groups. 

FibstQroup.  Heterolapidina. 

Cfen.  8  ChiruB,  2  Ophidion,  1  Agrammos,  1  Zanio- 
lepiB. 

Second  Gboup.  ScorpsBnina. 

Oen,  25  Sebastea,  21  Scorpena,  1  Glyptauoben,  8 
Pterois,  1  Pteroipicbthys,  1  Tsenianotui,  4  Centropogon, 
2  Apistua,  1  Knneapt^rygiua,  1  Pantaroge,  lOTetra- 
roge,  7  AwnapaB,  8  Prosopodasyi.  9  Aploactis,  1  Trieho- 
pleura,  1  Hemitripterus,  1  Ampoiprioniohtbyt,  2  Syn- 
ancidium,  2  Synanoeia,  2  Ificropua,  3  Minoua,  6  Pelor, 
1  Cboriimodactyluf . 

Third  Gboup.  Gottma. 
Oen.  2  Podabrus,  2  Blepsiai,  1  Nautiobtbyi,  1  Seor- 
pseniobtbyg,  26  Cottna,  10  Centridermicbtbyi,  1  loelus, 
1  TViglopa.  2  Hemilepidotna.  2  Artediua,  1  Ptyonotua, 
1  Polyoaiiliii,  29  PUkiyoephaJug,  1  HopliohthyB,  2  Bem- 
braa,  8  Prionotus,  6  Lepidotrigal,  14  Irigla. 

FoubthGbouf.  CataphraetL 
Oen,  10  Agonua,  2  Aapidophoroldea,  6  PeriatethttSy  4 
Dactylopterua,  1  Cepbaiacanthns. 

Dactylopterus  volitans  is  of  the  Meditenranean, 
and  D.onentalis  of  the  East  Indies.    Hie  flying 
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TRIGONA  LCBVICEPS.    ' 


TRI-KUTA. 


gnmaidB  raise  ihemBclYes  into  the  air  by  meancB 
of  their  pectoral  fins,  and  swing  themselYes  for- 
ward for  a  hundred  teet. 

TRIGONA  KfiVICEPS,  Smith,  of  Buima  and 
Singapore,  the  bee  which  buries  the  Vatica 
robusta  and  other  dammer  resins.  It  is  the 
Kalliada  of  the  Malealam  hill-men.  The  Burmese 
cah  the  resin  Pwai-nyet. 

TRIGONELLA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  FabacesB  or  Bean  tribe.  There  are  about 
thirty  species.  T.  coerulia,  oomiculata,  foenum- 
grecum,  and  omithopodioides  occur  in  India. 
T.  cormculata,  Linn,,  T.  elatior,  Sm.,  a  native  of 
France,  but  cultivated  in  India.  It  has  small 
yellow  flowers,  and  fruits  in  the  cold  season. 

TRIGONELLA  FCBNUM-GRiECUM.    L, 


Halbeh,  Shimlet,  .  Abab. 
Mentift,  ....  Can. 
Fenufpreek,  .  .  .  Eng. 
Methi,     ....  Hind. 


Shemlit,  ....  Pers. 
Uluwa,  ....  Singh. 
Yendiom,  .  .  .  Tam. 
Menti  kara,  Mentual,  Tel, 


This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
but  is  cultivated  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  In<ua. 
Mucilage,  starch,  fixed  oil,  and  colouring  matter 
constitute  ihe  greater  part  of  its  seed,  which  are 
used  by  the  native  practitioners  in  dysenteric 
aflfections,  cough,  and  special  diseases,  and  the 
Arabs  employ  it  in  poultices  and  fomentations. 
It  is  cultivated  for  a  pot-herb,  considered  very 
wholesome.  It  imparts  a  very  strong  odour  and 
taste  to  curries,  and  the  seeds  are  said  to  be 
sUgfatly  tonic.  They  are  also  used  as  coffee  after 
roasting,  and  to  form  a  yellow  dye,  and  are  said 
to  be  emmenagogue. — Powell. 

TRIGONOMETRICAL  SURVEY  of  India  was 
begun  at  Cape  Comorin  in  1800.  Ita  originator 
was  Colonel  Lambton,  who  has  been  succeeded 
by  Sir  George  Everest,  Sir  Henry  Waugh,  Colonel 
J.  T.  Walker,  and  Colonel  Thuillier,  and  about 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  of  British  India  has 
been  surveyed.  It  is  calculated  that  by  the  year 
1886,  the  whole  of  the  vast  area  of  India,  1,882,624 
square  miles,  will  have  been  completed  by  the 
Grand  Trigonometrical  Survey,  and  by  the  Topo- 
graphical and  Revenue  Surveys,  though  portions 
may  require  resurveying.  In  the  triangulations  of 
In(ua,  chains  of  triangles  have  been  carried  along 
the  principal  meridians  and  the  course  of  the 
eastern  and  western  frontier,  and  these  were  con- 
nected together  by  other  chains,  Uie  northernmost 
of  which  followed  the  Himalayan  frontier  line, 
while  others  were  carried  along  certain  parallels 
of  latitude  at  convenient  intervals.  Colonel 
Everest^B  meridional  arc  is  the  axis  of  the  system. 
Base  lines  are  measured  at  the  extremities  of  the 
longitudinal  chains,  and  at  the  points  where  the 
chains  cross  Colonel  Everest^s  arc.  The  great 
quadrilateral  figure  which  connects  Dehra  Doon 
with  Kurachee  comprises  four  base  lines  and 
about  2500  angles,  appertaining  to  8  chains  of 
triangles. — Ann.  Ind.  Admin, 

TRIGONOMETRY  as  known  to  the  Hindus 
appeared  to  Professor  Play  fair  to  have  been  drawn 
up  by  one  who  was  deeply  versed  in  the  subject, 
and  who  knew  more  than  he  thought  necessary 
to  communicate.  It  is  probably  a  oompedium 
formed  by  some  ancient  adept  in  geometry,  for 
the  use  of  others  who  were  mere  practical  calcu- 
lators.— ElphinHone,  p.  128. 

TRIGONOSTEMON  LAWIAKUS.    Nimmo. 
Dimorphocalyx  glabellus,    I  Croton  Lawianus,  Mmmo. 
^^-  I  WeUe  wenne,  .    .  Singh. 


A  very  common  middlingnnzed  tree  in  tht 
dense,  moist  western  forests  of  the  Peoiasuli, 
from  Caoara  down  to  S.  Travancore,  up  to  SdiK 
feet  elevation  on  the  Bombay  Ghats  and  inCeyka 
— Beddome,  Fl.  Sylv. 

TRIKALA,  of  the  Cis-Sutlej,  is  wheat  m 
barley  sown  together.  It  is  called  gaji  in  tk 
Paniab. 

TRIKANDA,  a  Sanskrit  vocabulaiy  in  thn 
chanters.  ' 

raiKUTA,  Sansk.,  from  Tri,  three,  and  Knii 
a  mountain  peak.  Tri-kutarden,  three-peaked  i 
trident  goddess,  a  triple-peaked  mountain  in  tb 
Outer  Himalaya,  soutn  of  Chaneni,  hdd  sacred  I; 
the  Hindus.  It  is  a  curious  three-peaked  hiS,! 
last  culminating  point  of  the  range  separstiDgi 
Chenab  from  the  Ravi— TAoiiuon*^  TV.  p.  31L 

TRI-KUTA.  Colonel  Tod  tells  us  tbt  i 
infant  Bappa,  son  of  Nagadit,  when  only  tfa^ 
years  old,  was  conveyed  to  the  fortreeB  of  ftt 
dere,  where  he  was  protected  by  a  Bhiloflai 
descent.  Thence  he  was  removed  for  ^ 
security  to  the  wilds  of  Parassur.  Witlmi 
impervious  recesses  rose  the  three-peaked  {> 
kuta)  mountain,  at  whose  base  was  the  toii^ 
Nagindra,  the  abode  of  Brahmans,  who  peifon^ 
the  rites  of  the  great  god.  In  this  retreal  pi^ 
the  eariy  years  of  Bappa,  wandering  tios^ 
the  alpine  valleys,  amidst  the  grovea  of  li 
and  the  shrines  ojf  the  brazen  ccdf.  Tbeflf 
antique  temples  are  to  be  seen  in  these  ap^' 
within  the  dark  gorge  of  the  mountain,  or  a* 
rugged  summit,  in  uie  depths  of  the  forest, » 
at  the  sources  of  streams,  where  sites  of  seda* 
beauty,  and  sublimity  alternately  exalt  tkoa^' 
devotion.  In  these  regions  the  creatiTepo* 
appears  to  have  been  the  earliest,  and  at  ^ 
time  the  sole  object  of  adoration,  whose  sjib^ 
the  serpent- wreathed  phallus  (lingam),  u^  * 
companion  the  bull,  were  held  siuaed  em  ^ 
the  children  of  the  forest  In  these  silent  ffbfl^ 
Siva  (Mahadeva)  continued  to  rule  triompbn^^ 
the  most  brilliant  festivities  of  Udaipar  woetl^ 
where  his  rites  were  celebrated  in  the  nin^^ 
sacred  to  him,  when  the  Jain  and  Yaishnan^ 
with  the  most  zealous  of  his  votariea  fi>t' 
strange  gods  from  the  plains  of  the  Yamvtt  8j 
Granges  have  withdrawn  a  portion  of  the  «■!■ 
the  Gehlot  from  their  patron  divinity  Ekin^ 
whose  dewan  or  vicegerent  is  the  rasa  ^ 
temple  of  Eklinga,  situated  in  one  of  the 
defiles  leading  to  the  capital,  is  an  i 
structure,  though  more  sumptuous  than 
It  is  built  entirely  of  white  marble,  most 
ately  carved  and  embellished ;  but,  lying  ^ 
route  of  a  bigoted  foe,  it  has  undergone! 
dilapidations.  The  brazen  bull,  placed  nndff 
own  dome,  facing  the  sanctuary  of  the  p^^*^ 
nearly  of  the  natural  size,  in  a  recumbent  ^ 
It  is  cast  (hollow)  of  good  shape,  highiv  pofi>* 
and  without  flaw,  except  where  the  nanunff 
the  Tartar  had  opened  a  passage  in  the  ho^ 
flank  in  search  of  treasure.  Amongst  ^^ 
temples  where  the  brazen  calf  fonns  V^^^ 
establishment  of  Bal  Cesar,  there  is  one  mtoj^ 
Nanda  alone,  at  Naen,  in  the  valley.  This  M 
bull  has  his  shrme  attended  as  devoo^f  tfj 
that  of  Apis  at  Memphis ;  nor  will  Eklinga^ 
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TRIKUTA. 


TRIMURTTI. 


apparent  how  such  are  contriyed.  There  are 
perhaps  in  India  millions  of  ihe  idol  Nandi,  the 
poll  or  calf  yahan  of  Sira,  and  it  is  always  placed 
in  a  seated  posture  looking  towards  the  lingam. 
•^Travels,  136 ;  TocTs  Rajasthan,  L  222. 

TRIKUTA,  a  mountain  in  Kashmir,  forming 
part  of  the  range  bounding  the  yallej  of  Srinuggur 
on  the  south ;  lat.  32""  58'  N.,  long.  74**  37'  E. 
The  sunomit  is  ooyered  with  snow  almost  through- 
oat  the  year.  According  to  Thornton,  on  its 
northern  flank  a  spring  gushes  from  the  rock  in 
regular  pulsations, — hot  in  winter,  but  cooled  by 
intermixture  of  the  melting  snows  during  the 
Slimmer  months.  The  Hindus  regard  this  spring 
as  holy,  and  pay  pilgrimages  to  it  from  consider- 
able distances. — Imp.  Gaz, 

TRI-LINGAM,  said  to  be  the  origin  of  the  name 
Telinga.    It  means  three  lingams. 

TRI-LOCHNA.  Saksk.  Three-eyed,  a  name 
of  Siva. 

TRILOKA,  the  three  worlds,  heayen,  earth, 
and  hell,  or  earth,  sky,  and  heayen.  In  Hindu 
mythology,  fourteen  spheres  are  recognised.  Tri- 
loka-Darpan,  or  Mirror  of  Three  Worlds,  a  geo- 
gra^cai  tract  of  the  Buddhas. — Am,  Res.  iiL  299. 

TRIMBAK,  a  small  town  in  the  Nasik  district 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  in  hit.  19°  54'  60"  N.,  and 
long.  73°  38'  60"  E.,  20  mUes  S.W.  of  Nasik  town ; 
population  (1872),  3763.  Trimbak  is  yisited  by 
all  the  pilgrims  who  go  to  Nasik,  and  has  a  special 
fair  in  honour  of  Trimbakeswar  Mahadeo,  hdd  on 
the  occasion  of  the  planet  Jupiter  entering  the 
sngn  Leo,  which  eyent  happens  generally  once 
eyery  tweWe  years.  The  town  is  4256  feet  aboye 
the  sea.  The  hill  fort  at  Hursh,  3  miles  W.  of 
Trimbak,  is  6669  feet  Otur,  near  Trimbak,  is 
4096  feet— /flip.  Gaz. 

TRIMBUK  JI,  an  officer  under  the  last  Peshwa 
of  the  Mahrattas,  who  was  imprisoned  by  the 
British  in  Tannah,  from  which  he  escaped  by  the 
aid  of  a  Mahratta  groom.  This  senrant  had  to 
groom  a  horse  of  we  officer  commanding.  It 
-was  picketed  under  the  window  of  Trimbi&  Ji*s 
place  of  confinement.  While  grooming,  he  sang 
songs  containing  directions  for  Trimbuk  Ji  of  the 
following  character : — 

'Behind  the  bosh  the  bowmen  hide, 

The  horse  beneath  the  tree ; 
Where  shall  I  find  a  knight  will  ride 

The  jungle  paths  with  me  ? 
There  are  nve  and  fifty  couners  there, 

And  four  and  fifty  men, 
When  the  fifty-fifth  shall  mount  his  steed, 

The  Dekhan  thrives  again.' 

Trimbuk  Ji  escaped,  but  was  recaptured  and  con- 
fined in  the  fortress  of  Chunar. — Heber,  iL  p.  385. 
TRIMULGHERRY,  a  small  hamlet  eight  miles 
K.  of  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan,  near  which  a 
cantonment  for  European  soldiers  has  been 
locftted 

TRIMUL  NAIKorTirumnllaNayak,of  theNaik 
dynasty,  reigned  a.d.  1621  to  1657.  He  erected  a 
choultry  at  Madura  for  the  reception  of  the  pre- 
siding aeily  of  the  place  in  its  periodical  migra- 
tions. It  is  383  feet  long  by  105  feet  in  width. 
It  took  22  years  to  erect^  1623  to  1645,  and  is 
said  to  haye  cost  a  kror  of  rupees  =  a  million 
sterling. — Fergtuson^  p.  362. 

TRIMURTTI,  Sansk.,  an  idol  of  the  Hindus, 
of  one  body  with  three  heads,  is  the  term  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  triad  of  gods  of  the  Hindu 


attributes  are  those  of  the  Creator,  the  Preseryer, 
and  the  Destroyer.  The  consort  of  Brahma  is 
Saraswati ;  of  Vishnu,  Lakshmi,  Padmi,  or  Sri ; 
and  that  of  Siya  is  Paryati,  Bhawani,  or  Duiga. 
The  attendant  yahan  or  yehide  of  Brahma  is  a 
Hanaea  or  goose,  that  of  Vishnu  is  a  €raruda  or 
eagle,  and  Nandi  or  the  bull  pertains  to  Siya. 
Meru  is  the  station  of  Brahma,  the  sun  that  of 
Vishnu,  and  Jupiter  that  of  Siya.  The  symbols 
of  the  three  deities  are  respectiyely  Time,  Water, 
and  Fire.  Their  common  tities,  A.  U.  M.,  are, 
for  Brahma,  Parameswara;  for  Vishnu,  Nara- 
yana;  and  Mahadeya  for  Siya.  Vishnu  under 
the  figure  of  the  sun,  by  tiie  saligram  and  the 
nine  ayatars,  while  the  lingam  and  numerous 
epithets  are  the  usual  figures  indicating  Siya. 
Brahma  of  the  Hindu  theology  is  supposed  to  be 
the  analogue  of  the  Saturn  of  the  West,  while 
Jupiter  represents  both  Vishnu  and  Siya.  The 
trimurtti  is  known  in  the  Peninsula  as  mu-murti 
(Mur,  Tam. ,  three).  In  the  philosophy  of  Hinduism, 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siya,  god  and  the  world, 
are  one,  neyerthelees  legends  relate  their  fights 
and  quarrels.  Many  Saiya  Hindus  belieye  in  the 
three  as  triune,  but  Vaishnaya  Hindus  are  rarely 
accord  in  this,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Hindu 
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religionists  regard  Siya  or  Iswara,  Vishnu,  and 
Bnmma,  or  his  essence  Parabrahma,  as  distinct 
deities. 

Of  this  triad,  the  modem  Hindus  scarcely  re- 
cognise Brahma,  who  has  at  present  not  a  smgle 
temple  throu^ont  all  India  (or  at  least  only  one), 
although  Saraswati,  his  female  comj^nion,  con- 
tinues to  be  reyerenced.  The  worship  of  Vishnu 
seems  to  haye  come  from  Central  Asia,  and  that  of 
Siya  from  the  basin  of  the  Lower  Indus  through 
Rajputana,  and  both  displaced  the  nature-worship 
of  the  Vedas.  In  the  ezistiDg  state  of  Hinduism, 
howeyer,  eyery  Hindu  has  a  separate  belief,  and 
Siya,  Viahnu,  with  their  ayatars  and  yarious 
forms,  their  sakti  or  female  powers,  hero- 
worship,  tiie  worship  of  deified  beings,  deyU- 
woTship,  and  the  worship  of  the  lingam,  are  the 
preyaiUng  cults.  Indra,  once  regsoded  as  the 
idng  of  heayen,  is  almost  unheard  of  and  un- 
known. Amongst  the  earliest  dissenters  from 
Indra  were  the  Yadu  race,  under  Krishna's  in- 
fluence. The  reasons  leading  him  to  this  are  not 
known,  but  the  Mahabharata  makes  him  say  to 
Nareda,  his  father,  '  Why  worship  Indra  as  the 
supreme  god  ?  0  father,  we  are  V  aisyas,  and  our 
ci^e  liye  upon  the  pastmres ;  let  us  therefore  cease 
to  worship  Indra,  and  pay  our  deyotions  to  the 
mountain  Goyardhana**  Up  to  that  time  it  was 
to  the  heayen  of  Indra  that  the  good  who  died 
proceeded.  Up  to  then  the  two  g^ds,  Indra  and 
Agni,  rain  ana  fire,  were  the  cmef  deities  wor- 
shipped by  the  Vedic  Aryans. 

In(ha,  the  soyereign  of  the  gods,  was  the  most 
poweiful  of  the  Vedic  deities,  the  god  of  ike 
firmament,  the  hurler  of  the  tiiunderbolt,  who 
smote  the  rain-cloud  and  brought  down  waters, 
who  delighted  in  the  soma  juice,  in  eating,  in 
drinking  wine,  and  in  war.  Indra,  according  to 
Bunsen  (m.  pp.  537,  538,  iy.  p.  459),  is  the  pro- 
totype of  Zeus,  and  was  a  personification  of  etner. 
Soma  was  offered  to  him  in  sacrifice. 

Agni,  tiie  personification  of  fire,  was  worshipped 
as  the  destroyer  of  forests,  as  useful  in  the  sacri- 
fice and  in  ihe  household.  'When  generated 
mytholo^,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siya,  whose '  from  the  rubbing  of  sticks,  the  radiimt  Agni 
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bareta  forth  from  the  wood  like  a  fleet  ooureer.* 
^  When  excited  by  the  wind,  he  rusheB  amongBt 
the  trees  like  a  bull,  and  consnineB  the  forest  as  a 
raja  destroys  his  enemies/  'Such  as  thou  art, 
Agni,  men  preserre  thee  constantly  kindled  in 
their  dwelliogs,  and  offer  upon  thee  abundant 
food '  (Rig  Veda,  i.  73). 

Yaruna  was  the  Vedic  god  of  the  waters,  and 
god  of  the  ocean,  but  the  name  was  sometimes 
applied  to  the  sun,  and  sometimes  used  a  personi- 
fication of  day.  As  with  other  gods,  when 
addressed  he  was  regarded  as  supreme,  and 
capable  of  forgiving  sin : — 

'  Let  me  not  yet,  O  Yaruna,  enter  the  hooBe  of  clay ; 
have  mercy,  Aliuighty,  have  mercy  ! 

*  If  I  go  along  trembling,  like  a  dond  driven  by  the 
wind ;  have  mercy,  Almighty,  have  mercy  ! 

*  Thint  came  npon  the  wonhipper,  though  he  itood 
in  the  midst  of  waters ;  have  mercy.  Almighty,  have 
mercy!' 

Surya,  or  the  sun,  called  also  Savitra,  Mitra, 
Aryaman,  and  other  names,  was  a  Yedic  god,  who  is 
still  adored  by  Brahmans  and  Zoroastrians.  The 
Solar  race  of  Kshatriya,  who  appear  in  the  Rama- 
yana,  derive  their  origin  from  the  sun ;  but  in  the 
higher  spirit,  the  sun  is  regarded  as  divine,  as 
pervading  all  things,  as  the  soul  of  the  world  and 
supporter  of  the  universe.  In  a  verse  of  the  Rig 
Yedft  (iii.  62  and  10),  this  idea  is  supposed  to  be 
indicated.  It  is  *  O^m !  Bhurbhuv&ssuv&ha,  O'm ! 
Tatsa  vit'hm  varennyftm,  B*harflo  devftssyk  dhi- 
mahi  dhiyo  yonaha  pracho  dayaA.  O'm !  Earth, 
air,  heaven,  O'm !  let  us  meditate  on  the  supreme 
splendour  of  the  divine  Sun ;  may  he  illuminate 
our  minds.'  Brahmans  regard  this  verse  as  an 
invocation  to  the  several  deities  who  are  implored 
by  the  worshipper,  to  aid  his  intellect  in  the 
apprehension  and  adoration  of  God. 

In  connection  with  the  sun  are  the  twelve 
Aditya,  sons  of  Aditi,  the  universe.  In  the  later 
Vedic  age  they  were  identified  with  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  or  the  sun  in  its  twelve 
successive  signs. 

Soma,  also  Chandra,  the  moon,  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated in  the  Vedos  in  connection  with  the  soma 
plant,  but  in  the  Mahabbarata  is  the  mythical 
progenitor  of  the  great  Lunar  race  of  Bharata. 

The  Aswini,  apparently  a  personification  of 
light  and  moisture,  as  sons  of  the  sun,  also  as  the 
sun's  rays,  and  noticed  as  the  physicians  of  the 
gods.  They  are  described  as  young  and  hand- 
some, and  riding  on  horses. 

Vayu  or  the  air,  and  the  Maruts  or  winds,  are 
personified  and  invoked.  The  Maruts  are  depicted 
as  growing  amongst  the  forests,  compared  to 
youthfid  warriors  bearing  lances  on  their  euoulders, 
delighting  in  the  soma  Juice  like  Indra,  and,  like 
him,  the  bestowers  of  benefits  on  their  wor- 
shippers. 

Ushas  or  the  dawn,  the  early  morning,  the  first 
pale  flush  of  light.  Ushas  is  compared  to  a 
mother  awakening  her  children,  to  a  lovely 
maiden  awakening  a  sleeping  world,  to  a  voung 
married  maiden,— *  like  a  youthful  bride  before 
her  husband,  thou  uncovereth  thy  bosom  with  a 
smile.'  As  a  goddess,  she  is  styled  the  (Rig  Veda, 
i.  123,  V.  2)  mighty,  the  giver  of  light;  from 
on  high  she  beholds  all  things;  ever  youthful, 
ever  reviving,  she  comes  first  to  the  invocation. — 
Hig  V€(h ;  BunurCs  Egypt, 
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TRINCOMALEE,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Ceylon,  li*s 
the  finest  bays  and  harbours  in  that  lalaiid.  It 
has  the  most  secure  harbours  in  tiie  Indian  sects 
but  its  present  importance  is  not  great.  Tbi 
country  around  is  almost  deserted.  The  town  ? 
built  on  the  neck  of  a  bold  peninsula  on  the  norlJ 
side  of  the  bay,  stretching  between  the  inner  am 
outer  harbours,  rising  at  its  southern  extremit 
into  lofty  precipices  covered  to  their  smnint 
with  luxurious  forest.  The  dockyard  is  in  hi 
8°  33'  3(r  N.,  and  long.  81°  18'  l<r  E.  Ti» 
comalee  was  taken  by  the  Britiah  in  the  cs^ 
of  1795,  but  Ceylon  was  incorporated  afie 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  i7th  March  1802.  7^ 
comalee  wood  is  the  Berrya  amnAoniHa,  i2ozi- 
Findlav, 

TRINGA,  a  genus  of  birds  common  in  Eurcfi 
and  Asia.  T.  sub-arquata,  the  curlew  sandp^ 
of  the  northern  regions  to  beyond  the  eqma 
and  Australia,  is  very  common  in  India. 

T.  canutUB,  the  knot  of  the  northern  regiv. 
rare  in  India. 

T.  platyrhyncha,  the  broad-billed  sandpiper  i 
Europe,  Asia,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Timor ;  si 
uncommon  in  India ;  rare  in  the  United  ^taini 
America. 

T.  minuta,  the  little  stint  of  Europe  and  Ssk 
is  very  common  in  India. 

T.  Temminckii,  TemmincVs  stint  of  Eare|it 
Asia,  and  N.  Africa ;  common  in  India. 

T.  alpina,  or  T.  variabilis,  the  donlin  of  Ik 
arctic  northern  regions,  Japan,  Timor  (Tsb- 
minck),  Guiana ;  is  not  rare  in  India. 

TRINGANU,  a  fertile  and  welKwooded  dkbk 
containing  gold  and  tin,  between  the  MataBB 
Straits  and  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  containing  sM 
50,000  souls.  Tin  is  used  as  money.  The  nji 
has  borne  before  him,  as  marks  of  royaltj,  ax 
spears  with  gold  ferules. 

TRINGANY  RIVER,  on  the  east  coast  of  ^ 
Malay  Peninsula,  in  lat.  5''  21'  N.,  and  long.  10^ 
4'  E.,  has  a  little  trade  in  pepper  and  gold.  Ik 
roadstead  is  safe  from  March  to  September. 

TRINOMALY,  a  town  in  the  S.  Arcot  diitnes. 
in  lat  12°  15'  N.,  long.  79""  9'  E.,  celebnUiea  iff 
its  beautiful  and  extensive  pagoda,  which  etei 
to  the  east,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Trinomaly  M 
Pilgrims  resort  to  it  in  November,  and  78,# 
persons  are  known  to  have  been  present.  Tk 
town  frequently  changed  hands  in  the  1^  j 
century.  Between  1753  and  1791  it  was  hcae^i 
on  ten  separate  occasionB,  and  waa  six  tiaa 
taken,  thrice  by  assault.  From  1760  it  w»i 
British  post,  on  which  Colonel  Smith  fell  backs 
1767,  as  he  retired  through  the  Ghengama  ptfi 
before  Hyder  Ali  and  the  Nizam.  Here  he  bdi 
out  till  reinforced,  when  he  signally  defeated  Ae 
allies.  The  last  time  it  was  taken  was  in  Janssr 
1791  by  Tipu.  It  submitted  unconditionally  i 
Tipu,  but  the  devastation  and  outra^  wen 
horrible. 

TRIONYX,  a  genus  of  reptiles  of  the  oidv 
Ghelonia  and  class  Testudinata.  T.  Gantfaai 
Gray^  is  known ;  also  T.  jEgyptiacus,  Euphiat- 
icus,  and  ocellatus.  The  following  species  oceor 
in  India : — 

T.  Sinensis,  Wiegm,^  China,  Ghiuan,  FocuMMa. 

T.  GangetiouB,  Ouv.,  Ganges,  Penang, 

T.  Javanious,  Sch.,  Ganges,  Penang,  Del^ban. 

T.  omatns,  Oray,  Biani,  Ounbodia. 

T.  snb-planns,  Seh,,  Singapore,  Penang, 
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TRIPASSOOR,  a  small  decayed  town  in  the 
Janiatic,  in  lat  18°  T  N.,  and  long.  79°  62'  E., 
rith  a  fort  now  in  ruins.  It  was  formerly  a 
fcation  for  cadets,  and  afterwards  a  small  number 
i  Chelsea  pensioners  resided  in  it.  It  is  25  miles 
rest  of  Madras.  The  lerel  of  the  plain  is  183  feet 
l)OTe  the  sea* 

TRIPATUR  or  Tirupatur,  chief  town  of  Tiru- 
latur  taluk,  Salem  district,  Madras,  in  lat.  12° 
19'  40"  N.,  and  long.  78°  86'  SO*  E. ;  population 
1871),  12,887.  Tirupatur  was  captured  by  the 
Iritisfa,  and  retaken  by  Hyder  Ali  in  1767.— /nip. 
woz,  ix. 

TRIPATTY  or  Tirupati,  in  lat  13°  88'  N.,  and 
>ng.  79°  27'  50"  E.,  a  town,  a  hill,  and  a  Hindu 
Agoda,  80  miles  west  of  Madras,  in  the  N.  Arcot 
JBtrict.  Tiipatty  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
he  Upper  Iripatty  and  the  Lower  Tripatty. 
*he  former  is  a  small  village,  with  a  temple, 
itnate  on  a  fertile  and  elevated  valley  between 
wo  hills  of  moderate  height  The  construction 
I  the  temple  above  is  very  simple,  but  it  is  the 
tchest  shnne  in  Soutliem  India.  It  has  jewels 
nd  other  things  worth  50  lakhs  of  rupees,  and 
1  cash  it  has  an  eqniJ  amount  It  is  here 
iiat  pilgrims  of  all  creeds  and  castes  flock  every 
ay  from  all  parts  of  India.  The  number  of 
tilgrims  on  ordinary  days  amounts  to  two  or  three 
lundred ;  but  during  the  annual  festival,  forty  or 
ifty  thousand  people  cather  together  on  the  hill, 
lie  name  of  the  up-hiU  idol  is  Streenivasen,  and 
f  the  one  below,  Govindaraja  PerumaL  The 
»Ugrims  always  first  ascend  to  the  Upper  Tripatty 
iill,  perform  their  vows,  and  then  come  down, 
ay  a  visit  to  die  idol  below,  and  return  to  their 
lOmes.  The  principal  part  of  the  vow  in  the  up- 
m  temple  consists  in  shaving  completely  the 
eads  of  men  and  women  in&criminately.  A 
eiy  large  part  of  the  pilgrims  who  visit  this 
»)ace  walk  up  the  hill,  but  the  rich  go  in  small 
lortable  cots.  The  annual  festival  held  here  is 
ery  large,  and  to  it  (in  1772)  b  attributed  the 
list  recorded  cholera  epidemic  in  India.  Up  to 
843,  the  pagoda  was  under  the  management  of 
be  British  Government,  who  derived  a  oonsider- 
kble  revenue  from  the  offerings.  Now,  however, 
he  whole  is  given  over  to  the  mahant  or  abbot ; 
ind  in  1873,  at  Surgeon-General  Balfour*s  sug- 
gestion, the  mahant  established  a  dispensary 
it  Lower  Tripatty.  In  the  year  1870,  a  party 
»f  police  ascended  the  hill  in  search  of  a  person 
Accused  of  murder ;  and  Mr.  Gribble  (Cal. 
iev.)  described  it  as  a  second-rate  temple. 
The  idol  is  of  stone,  about  seven  feet  high, 
vith  four  arms,  holding  in  one  right  hand  a 
thakra,  and  in  the  left  a  chank  shelL  The  other 
ight  hand  points  to  the  earth,  and  the  other  left 
umd  holds  a  lotus.  Its  early  history  is  not 
cnown,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  ancient  date. 
Bnidus  visit  it  as  pilgrims  from  great  distances, 
isually  in  bands  and  of  all  ages  under  a  leader, 
,fae  members  calling  out  ^Govinda,'  a  name  of 
Vishnu.  Offerings  are  made  with  every  possible 
object  and  of  every  degree  of  value, — gems, 
ewels,  gold  and  silver  cloths,  always  the  hair 
}i  the  head,  and  from  the  lame  a  silver  leg, 
rom  the  blind  a  gold  or  silver  eye.  Its 
'evenues  are  derived  from  offerings  (kannikai), 

Sjitom  or  receipts,  for  purifications  (abishekam), 
eringB  (naiviaium),  and  processions  (wahannm), 
od  there  are  villages  and  lands  held  by  the 


officers  of  the  temple.  The  chief  period  of 
pilgrimage  is  during  the  Brahmantsowin,  or  legend- 
ary nine  days'  celebration  of  the  idoFs  nuptials 
with  Padmavati,  daughter  of  a  king. 

TRIPHASIA  TRIFOLIATA.    D,  C. 

T.  annntiola,  Lour,  f         L.  diaoantha,  D,  C, 

Limonia  trifoliata,  Linn,     | 

China  naringi,  .  Beno.  Manilla  lime-berry, .  Eyo. 
Ohina  orange, .    .    .  Bno.  | 

A  very  handsome  shrub,  with  middle-sized, 
white,  fragrant  flowers,  and  a  bright-red,  pleasant 
fruit,  like  an  orange  in  miniature ;  often  found 
in  Chinese  preserves.  Worth  cultivation  for  the 
exquisite  fragrance  of  its  flowers.  Its  fruits  are 
small  but  of  pleasant  sweetness. 

T.  monophylla,  Z>.  C,  occurs  in  Timor,  and  a 
species  occurs  in  China  and  Cochin-China.  The 
genus  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Aurantiacese, 
and  the  species  are  found  in  the  East  Indies, 
Cochin-Chma,  and  China;  thorny  shrubs  with 
simple  or  trifoliate  leaves.  The  fruit  of  T.  tri- 
foliata is  acid  in  taste,  and  is  both  preserved  and 
eaten  as  a  fruit — Mason ;  Voigt ;  Von  Mueller, 

TRIPITAKA.  Thesacred  canon  of  theBuddhists 
is  called  the  Tripitaka,  i.e,  the  three  baskets.  On 
Buddha^s  death,  500  d  his  disciples  assembled  in  a 
cave  near  Patna,  and  collected  his  sidings.  This 
was  the  first  council.  They  chanted  the  lessons 
of  their  master  in  three  great  divisions, — the 
words  of  Buddha  to  his  ousciples,  his  code  of 
discipline,  and  his  system  of  doctrine.  These 
became  the  three  collections  of  Buddha^s  teach- 
ing, and  the  word  for  a  Buddhist  council  liter- 
ally means  *  a  singing  together.'  The  first  basket 
contains  all  that  has  reference  to  morality,  or 
Vinaya ;  the  second  contains  the  Sutras,  i.e. 
the  discourses  of  Buddha;  the  third  includes 
all  works  treating  of  dogmatic  philosophy  or 
metaphysics.  The  second  and  third  baskets 
are  sometimes  comprehended  under  the  general 
name  of  Dharma,  or  law,  and  it  has  become 
usual  to  apply  to  the  third  basket  the  name  of 
Abhidharma,  or  bye-law.  The  Sutras  are  ascribed 
to  Sakya  MunL  They  consist  of  ethical  and 
philosophical  dialogues  by  Sakya,  and  they  make 
mention  of  the  gods  Narayan,  Jonardhan,  Shib, 
Brahma,  Petomab,  Borun  (Vorun),  and  Songkar, 
other  names  for  Shib,  Kubir,  Sokr  or  Yasob,  and 
Yissoo  Kormo.  The  Chinese  copy  of  the  Buddhist 
Tripitaka  in  the  library  of  the  India  Office,  con- 
sists of  2000  volumes.  Mahinda,  son  of  Asoka, 
is  supposed  to  have  carried  the  Attha-katta, 
ancient  commentaries  in  Pali,  to  Ceylon,  and  to 
have  translated  them  into  Singhalese,  which 
Buddhaghosha,  about  A.D.  430,  retranslated  into 
Pali.  According  to  another  account,  the  doctrines 
were  first  reduced  to  writing  by  the  Ceylon  priests 
during  the  reign  of  king  Yartagamani,  b.c.  88-76, 
and  by  a  synod  assembled  a.d.  10-40  by  the 
Turushka  king  Kanishka.  For  the  former  the 
language  used  was  the  vernacular,  from  which 
in  the  6th  century  it  was  translated  into  Pali. 
For  the  latter,  Sanskrit  Hardy,  in  his  Eastern 
Monachism,  has  discussed  the  views  held  of 
Buddha  in  Ceylon.  Changes  must  have  been 
made  venr  early,  for  eighteen  heresies  are  deplored 
in  the  Mahawanso  within  two  centuries  ft>om 
Sakva  Sinha's  death.  In  Ceylon,  this  faith  has 
not  been  subjected  to  much  persecution.  In  the 
16th  century,  the  Tamil  invaders  made  every 
effort  to  destroy  the  books,  but  the  priests  sent 
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znintODs  to  Slam,  properly  ordained  priests  were 
imported  from  Biizma,  and  by  the  18th  centary 
Buddhism  had  regained  its  ascendency.  The 
priests  latterly  have  been  actiyely  diffusing  a 
knowledge  of  their  creed.  They  haye  printing 
presses,  from  which  tracts,  pamphlets,  and  serials 
issne  in  great  numbers.  They  present  some  new 
and  ingenious  arguments,  but  the  defiant  and 
blasphemous  expressions  which  they  contain 
against  the  sacred  name  of  Jehoyah,  are  probably 
the  most  awful  eyer  framed  in  human  language. 
— CaL  Rev, 

TRIPNO  in  form  is  similar  to  the  horoscope  of 
almanacs,  somewhat  resembling  the  Muhammadan 
Takwim.  The  subject  is  the  duration  of  the  Yoga, 
Nakshatra,  Tithi,  VYara,  and  other  astronomical 
diyisions  of  time.  The  object  of  it  is  deyotiona]. 
^-Burton^s  Scinde,  p.  400. 

TRIPOLI,  a  mineral,  first  brought  from  Tripoli 
and  Africa.  It  is  composed  of  silica,  alumina, 
and  oxide  of  iron,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of 
fossil  deposits  of  the  siliceous  coats  of  diatoms, 
which  from  their  hardness  form  an  excellent 
means  of  polishing  inetals,  marble,  glass,  etc. 
The  town  <k  Richmond,  in  the  United  States,  is 
built  upon  a  stratum  of  these  bodies  twenty  feet 
in  thickness ;  in  California  and  America  generally, 
in  Bohemia,  throughout  Europe  and  Africa,  and  in 
Great  Britain,  are  found  similar  deposits,  yarying 
in  the  different  species  present — Uo$se^9  Natural 
Iligtory^jp.  27. 

TRIPOLY,  meaning  three  cities,  is  the  name  of 
a  city  of  Syria — TariLblus-ush-Sham,  and  of  a 
city  of  Barbary — Tarablus-ul-Gharb.  The  latter 
has  a  spacious,  safe  harbour.  The  Syrian  Tripoli 
is  also  a  seaport  town  on  the  Mediterranean,  on 
a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  branch  of  Mount  Lebanon. 
It  has  the  remains  of  buildings  erected  by  the 
Gmsaders,  who  took  it  a.d.  1108.  It  had  pre- 
viously been  a  famed  seat  of  oriental  literature. 
The  three  Syrian  cities  are  supposed  to  refer  to 
three  colonies  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus, 
which  settled  in  three  neighbouring  places,  and 
subsequently  joined  one  another.  Tne  present 
town  is  built  at  the  foot  of  the  lowest  hiUs  of 
Libanus,  about  half  an  hour^s  distance  from  the 
sea-shore.  The  riyer  Kadesha  (Holy),  otherwise 
called  Nahr-Abu-Ali,  flows  through  it,  diyiding 
the  town  into  two  equal  parts,  of  which  that  to 
the  south  is  the  more  considerable.  It  is  enclosed 
by  walls  of  no  great  height  or  stren^.  It  is 
called  Tarablus-usb-Sham,  or  Eastern  Tripoli,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Tripoli  in  Barbary,  wnich  is 
called  Tarablus-ul-Gharb,  or  Western  Tripoli. — 
RobinsorCs  Travels,  ii.  p.  69  ;  Catafago, 

TRIPUNDRA.  Sakse.  A  triple  transyerse  line 
on  the  forehead  of  the  worshippers  of  Siya.  It  is 
made  with  the  yibhuti  or  asnes  taken  from  the 
fire  of  an  Agnihotra  Brahman,  or  they  may  be  the 
ashes  of  burnt  cow-dung  from  an  oblation  offered 
to  the  idoL    See  Gop  Chandana ;  Yibhuti. 

Tripura,  the  district  of  Tiperah,  from  Tri, 
three,  and  Pura,  a  town.  Tripura  comprises  the 
three  towns  of  the  three  maternal  uncles  ol  Rayana. 

Tripurari,  the  same  with  Mahadeya. 

Trtpureswaii,  a  form  of  Durga. 

Triratna,  Sansk.,  three  precious  things  of  the 
Buddhist  creed,  the  tree,  the  Uon,  and  the  wheel ; 
also  the  three  gems,  Buddha,  Dhanna  or  tiie  Law, 
and  Sangha,  the  diurch  or  dergy ;  also  the 
Buddhist  triad. 


Tii8ala,'w]fe  of  Siddhartha,  mothor  of  MahafB 

Trisanku,  a  prince  of  Oudh  of  the  Solar  & 
eleyated  to  heayen  daring  his  life  b j  the  sij 
Yisyamitia. 

Trishikha,  Saksk.,  from  Tri,  three^  and  StSk!k 
the  ascending  flame. 

Trisiras,  Sansk.,  three-headed,  the  name  of 
son  of  Twashtri,  slso  a  name  of  Knvera,  god 
wealth,  also  the  same  with  Gerbunu 

Trisul  or  Triratna,  a  Buddhist  ejvkbol^  degr^k 
at  Jaganath  to  an  idd. — As.  Res.  iz.  p.  127, 
p.  252,  iiL  p.  409. 

TRISUL,  a  triple-peaked  hill  in  Kamft 
the  boundary  of  Uarhwal  j  the  east  peak  is 
feet  aboye  the  sea ;  the  middle  peak,  28,0^ 
and  the  west  peak,  23,382  feet 

TRISULA,  the  trident  of  Siya.  Itisco] 
to  be  in  continual  motion  oyer  the  £aoe  of 
uniyerse  to  guard  and  preserye  its  creatarea  f 
oppose  its  course  would  be  to  incur  immrfg- 
death.  Its  motion  would  appear  to  be  Ttgik 
but  yaryinff  according  to  the  days  in  the  vai 
Thus  on  Monday  and  Saturday,  Siva  ia  sadt 
hold  his  trident  from  the  east.  No  one  akadL 
on  these  days,  trayel  in  that  direction.  It  is » 
lucky  to  proceed  towards  the  westward  on  SM^ 
and  Fridays,  to  the  northward  on  Taeadajiai 
Wednesdays,  to  the  eastward  on  Satnrdaj^s  ai 
Mondays,  and  to  the  southward  on  ThisMfi 
The  trisula  or  trident  symbol  of  Siva  was  an 
used  on  a  copper  paisa  weighii^  9%^  gnie,^ 
circulation  in  the  proyinoe  of  Benarea  only.  Hi 
[fecial  emblem  of  Siya  oonstitated  the  \aam 
of  the  Bhattaraka.  Varieties  of  the  trisul,  hika 
trident  continued  to  be  emblematic  on  theeaa 
of  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  in  Matte. 
Jalaor,  Sagar,  Srinuggur,  Ealpi,  etc — Ptvl  hi 
Ant.;  WilsorL    See  &ident. 

TRITICUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belongiBg  te  i; 
Gramineaa.  Seyend  species  are  extensiTely  ffma 
in  S.E.  Asia.  They  furnish  the  wheat,  a  sKd  s 
grain  largely  used  for  food  since  the  moet  anas 
times.  There  are  numerous  sorts  of  cohintod 
wheat,  from  which  must  be  distingnidied  tk 
three  primary  yarieties,  yiz.  :— 

Var,  a,  mutioam,  T.  hybemmn,  Zdnn*^  the  hibk 

wheat  or  mib^urded  wheat. 
Var,  6.  ariBtatum,  T.  awtiviun,  Linn,,   tiie  mam 

wheat  or  bearded  wheat. 
Var,  c,  adhsBrens,  T.  spelta,  L.,  wheat  with  fa^ 

axis  and  adherent  grain. 

Metzger  enumerates  as  distinGt  kin<b  ol  at 
tiyated  wheat,  T.  dicoocum,  durum^  monocoocn 
polonicum,  spelta,  turgidum,  and  yolgare. 

Wheat  is  grown  lai^ely  as  a  wint^  crop  a 
Goimbatore,  Salem,  Mysore,  Berar,  Sind,  Oak 
Rajputana,  Central  India,  and  in  the  Fa/qk 
pluns,  T.  sQsUyum  being  the  common  apedes,  fd 
T.  durum  the  more  frequent  about  Ladhiam  mi 
Multan,  of  many  yarieties,  white  or  red^  genen^f 
bearded ;  but  beardless  wheat  is  common  in 
parts.  Twelye  samples  of  red  and  slztj-tvo 
white  wheat  were  exhibited  at  the  Lahoce  Ei* 
hibition.  Red  wheat  holds  a  yery  mneh  lover 
place  in  the  estimation  of  the  Panjab  naiiTe9,aod 
sells  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  white,  the  fionMr 
being  oonsumea  by  the  poorer  clanes  and  Hk 
bulk  of  the  population,  whilst  the  use  of  iki 
latter  is  restricted  to  men  of  weahh.  Seffol 
yarieties  of  white  wheat  are  also  grown,  9* 
giigit   or  paighambriy   a  smallf   tomd^  iuQ 
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Srain,  IB  also  called  MuUane  or  Bai  Manir,  from 
;be  j^es  where  it  was  firBt  grown.  There  are 
ilflo  daud  khani,  ghoni,  kabr,  and  vadanak  (kanag 
lagar,  Shahpor),  the  laat-named  being  a  parti- 
sn&rly  fine  large  grain. 

Some  kinds  are  grown  to  great  heights  in  the 
Simalayas,  wheat  being  one  of  the  chief  crops  up 
X)  9500  feet  on  the  Ghenab,  and,  according  to 
yp,  Gleghom,  oocurring  to  15,000  feet  on  the 
^atlej,  good  to  11,500  feet,  and  grown  to  13,000 
'eet  m  Ladakh.  At  Ambala,  wheat  and  also 
Mirlej  are  sometimes  sown  as  early  as  August 
md  September,  so  as  to  be  in  flower  in  December ; 
>ut  in  thia  plan  it  is  frequently  killed  by  frost 

The  various  kinds  of  wheat  have  been  known 
!rom  a  very  early  ^riod,  and  mention  is  made  of 
rheat  as  a  fooa  in  the  earliest  records  of  the 
iistory  of  man.  Both  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Fews  made  use  of  wheat  as  an  article  of  diet,  and 
rhis  food  is  early  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  It  was 
ilso  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  Theo- 
>hra8tus  and  Pliny  make  frequent  mention  of  it. 
iV'hen  the  fruit  is  ground,  the  testa,  or  seed-coat, 
s  separated  from  what  is  called  the  flour.  This 
lour  consists  of  the  powdered  albumen  and  em- 
wyo  of  the  seeds.  The  proximate  vegetable 
iiindples  which  this  flour  contains  are  starch 
and  gluten.  The  starch  is  a  highly  carbonized 
vegetable  prindfde,  whilst  the  gluten  is  charac- 
emed  by  possessing  nitrogen.  Foods  that  con- 
ain  carbonaceous  matters  are  fattening,  whilst 
hose  that  contain  nitrogen  are  strengthening.  It 
3  thus  that  wheat-flour  has  come  to  be  the  staple 
article  of  diet  of  the  finest  races  of  men  in  the 
rorld.  The  other  cereal  grasses  contain  the  same 
principles,  but  the  gluten  or  azotized  principle  is 
lot  in  so  large  a  quantity  as  in  wheat,  as  the  fol- 
^wing  analysis  of  100  parts  of  the  organic  matter 
I  wheat,  rice,  and  barley  will  show  :— 

Wheat,   .  .    70*00  ttaroh.     28*00  gluten. 

Bioe,       .        •       .    861)7      „  3'60       „ 

Barley,   ,        .        .    79*00      „         16*00       „ 

The  chemical  composition  of  wheat  greatly 
"aries,  however,  according  to  the  soil  in  which  it 
I  grown.  In  100  parts,  the  following  was  found 
0  be  the  composition  of  eight  samples : — 


[oiature,    I    ,    , 

ritrogenotis  mat- 
ter.  

tarchy  matter,  . 

'atty  or  oUy  mat- 
ter, ..... 

[ineral  eoostita- 
enta,    .... 


12-40 

14*68 

69-78 

1*16 

1-98 


Gi;Jent. 


10-88 

18*80 
78-28 

1-29 

1-30 


18*28 

18*10 

70-87 

1*20 
1-25 


Bomtey  Boar. 


13-41 

12-84 
70-99 

1*17 

1-59 


13-32 

14*90 
65*84 

1*14 

2*10 


12-56 

14*26 
70*26 

1*06 

1*86 


IM. 


10*80 

12*98 
73*51 

1-OS 

1-68 


CU. 
witto. 

11*78 

12*78 
72-68 

1-01 

1-90 


— Powell,'  Stewart;  Dr.  Cleghorn;  Eng.  Cyc, 
TRITICUM  ^STIVUM.  Linn,  Summer  wheat 


IXOT,  .      .      •      • 

.    Abab. 

lodhama,  Gk>no, 

.     BlKO. 

farghoom, .    . 

Bombay. 

^bawat-ghoom, 

}> 

};)rung-Ba-ba,   . 
Iiau-meh,   .    . 

.    BUBM. 

.    Chin. 

Cum'h,  •    .    . 

.  Egypt. 

tohuD,    .    .    . 

.   Hind. 

Iadakh. 

tf 

if 

.  Panj. 

.    PSRS. 

Sansk. 

.     SiND. 

•  Tam. 

•  Tel. 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Ram- 
ur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet ; 
ighest  limit,  16,000  feet  Both  bearded  and 
wnless  varieties  occur ;  kunuk  denotes  the  flour, 
ot  the  grain.  Rice  is  not  observed  above  6000 
3et  This  variehr  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of 
(ritish  India.    Two  sorts  are  grown  in  Mysore, 


^o,  Do,  Tro,  To,  Ladakh. 


Bozat,  Zud,  .  . 
Shruk,  .  .  • 
Tokar,  Tomar, . 
Kunuk,  .  .  . 
Gandam, .  •  . 
Soomuna,  .  . 
Kauk,  Giho,  . 
Godumbay  arid, 
Gtod'humulu,    • 


called  Hot-te  godhi  and  Jeve  godhi,  the  latter 
being  covered  with  husks  like  paddy.  Jeve 
godhi  is  only  grown  in  the  lands  bordering  on 
uie  Pennar,  and  the  gardens  m  the  Bangalore 
division.  The  H'ot-te  godbi  is  largely  cultivated 
in  diy  lands  in  the  Chittuldroog  division,  and  the 
vicimty  of  Hurrihur.  This  is  the  wheat  uauiUly 
employed  for  making  loaf  bread.  It  is  exported 
to  the  Neilgherries.— jRoxi.;  AT.  E,  J,  R;  Cleg- 
horn,  Panjab  Report ;  Ainslie, 

TRITICUM  DURUM.  Dee/.  True  bearded 
wheat  It  is  grown  in  Switserland,  Italy,  Sicily, 
Spain,  and  in  the  Panjab,  and  it  is  frequent  about 
Ludhiana,  Multan,  etc. — Edgeworth, 

TRITICUM  HYBERNUM.  Linn.  Lammaswheat, 
winter  wheat.  Is  grown  in  the  Panjab  and  in  ^e 
N.W.  Himalaya. — Roxh. 

TRITICUM  REPENS. 
Meh-huh,  ....  Chin.  |  Coaoh  grass,  .    .    .  Eng. 

TRITRAN  or  Three  Comers  of  the  people  of 
Sind,  is  the  Katar  of  the  Persians  and  Afghans. 
The  latter  people  are  very  fond  of  it,  especially 
the  lower  orders  in  the  country  villages. — Burton's 
Scinde,  p.  294. 

TRIUMFETTA  ANGULATA.    Lam, 
T.  rhomboidea,  Jacq,,  Mook, 

A  plant  of  Berar,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Tiliace®,  yields  a  fibre. 
TRIUMFETTA  LOBATA.    M'Clelland. 


Po-lo-ma, 


Ohbt. 


Phet-wun,     .    .    .BuBM. 
Bet-won,  ....      „ 

This  fibrous  plant  is  annual,  and  grows  to  a 
height  of  ^^Q  or  six  feet  It  presents  a  small 
yellow  flower  in  December,  consbting  of  five 
petals,  and  in  February  presents  a  small  round 
capsule  covered  with  stiff  bristles. — McClelland, 

TRIVANDRUM  or  Tiruvantipuram,  the  capital 
of  Travancore  State,  in  lat  S"*  29'  3"  N.,  and  long. 
Te""  59'  9"  £.  Within  its  fort  are  the  residences 
of  the  maharaja  and  his  relatives  and  officers ;  also 
the  temple  of  Padmanabha  (the  Lotus-navelled), 
a  name  of  Vishnu.  The  chief  out  of  tiie  45 
ntparas  (feeding-houses)  maintained  by  the  State 
is  also  at  Trivandrum,  and  is  known  as  the  agam- 
sala. — Imp,  Oaz,  iz. 

TRIYENI,  the  triple  braid,  a  name  of  Prayaga. 
It  is  the  mystical  union,  at  Allahabad,  of  the  thrae 
sacred  rivers,  the  Gkmgee,  Jumna,  and  Saraswati, 
severally  the  consorts,  or  energies,  of  the  three 
great  powers,  Siva,  Vishnu,  and  Brahma.  Triveni, 
or  the  three-plaited  locks,  is  a  mythological  junc- 
tion, a  female  triad,  similar  to  that  of  the  Tri- 
murti  of  male  powers.  The  Ganga  or  Ganges, 
Yamuna  or  Jumna,  join  near  Allahabad,  and  the 
Saraswati,  now  a  dry  bed,  is  also  supposed  to  join 
the  other  two  underground.  A  Hindu  dying  near 
the  imagined  confluence  of  these  three  streams,  or 
even  Uiose  of  the  Ganga  and  Yamuna,  attains 
immediate  beatitude;  consequently  self,  or  self- 
permitted,  immolations,  sati,  etc,  were  meritori- 
ous on  this  peculiariy  holy  spot  The  junction 
of  the  three  waters  at  Allahabad  is  a  sacred 
prayag,  and  an  annual  mela  is  held  in  March  for 
purposes  of  ablution.  Junctions  of  any  sort, 
especially  of  waters,  are  held  sacred  by  Hindus, 
and  above  all,  the  union  of  these  sacred  rivers 
Ganga  and  Yamuna  or  Jumna  near  Allahabad, 
the  latter  river  having  previously  received  the 
Saraswati  below  Dehli,  so  that,  in  fact,  all  three 
do  unite  at  this  famed  sangam  or  confluenoe. 
But  the  Hindu  poet  feigns  a  subterrene  flow  of 
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the  SaMftwati,  and  a  mjatical  union  at  the  sacred 
point,  where  bathing  is  deemed  pecnliariy  effica- 
cious, and  where  zealots  are  persuaded  that  suicide 
is  of  a  most  meritorious  description.  Major  Moor 
once  saw,  at  Poena,  a  well-roodelled  group  in  day, 
where  Radha*s  locks,  tripartite,  were  plaited  into 


TROMBAY. 

other  chambered  sheila  which  stretch  for 
distance  towards  the  sea,  after  which  the 
stone  again  appears,  and  continues  Dntil 
by  the  idluYial  formation  of  the  valley  of 
Tembi^am-nala,  which  reaches  to  the 
Pondicherry.    In  some  very  wdl-defioed 


the  mystical  Triveni  by  the  amorous  Krishna,  who  |  of  the  san<ntone  rocks  in  deep  golliea  cat  by 
sat  rapturously  admiring  the  work  of,  and  in,  his    supplying    -^ '   "^      TT__^__r    m — »_    j 


hands.  Other  rivers  are,  however,  held  sacred  by 
the  Hindus,  viz.  the  Godavery,  the  Sindhu  or 
Indus,  the  Krishna  or  Kistna,  and  the  Brahma- 
putra. —  Campbell ;  Tr,  of  Hind, ;  Cole,  Myth, ; 
Moor,  Pantheon, 

TRIVENI  or  Tnbeni,  the  Three  Streams,  is  a 
village  ill  the  Hoogli  district  of  Bengal,  in  lat  22"^ 
59'  10"  N.,  and  long.  88"*  26'  40"  E.,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Hoogli  brandi  of  the  Ganges,  the  Sunswati, 
and  the  Jamuna.  North  of  the  Saraswati  is  the 
Tribeui  ghat,  a  magnificent  flight  of  steps. 
Tribeni  was  one  of  the  four  samaj  or  places 
famous  for  Hindu  learning,  the  others  being 
Nadiya,  Santipur,  and  Guptipara.  Formerly 
there  were  over  SO  Sanskrit  schools  in  Tribeni. 
At  Tribeni,  the  Makara  Sankranti  or  Uttara- 
yan  festival,  the  day  on  which  the  sun  enters 
Capricorn,  takes  place  in  January,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  Hindu  month  of  Paush,  and  the  first 
day  of  the  succeeding  month  of  Magh.  Offerings 
are  made  to  progenitors,  to  the  domestic  genii, 
and  to  the  universal  gods.  The  ceremonies  are 
performed  in  the  house  by  the  family  priest. 
(1)  The  great  bathing  festival  on  Saugor  Island  is 
held  at  this  time ;  (2)  Bisuva  Sanknmti  is  held 
in  honour  of  the  sun  at  the  vernal  equinox,  in 
February ;  (3)  Varuni,  the  great  bathing  festival 
of  Bengal,  in  honour  of  Yaruna,  the  god  of  the 
waters,  held  in  February  or  March ;  (4)  Dasahara, 
held  in  June,  in  commemoration  of  the  descent 
of  the  goddess  Ganga  from  heaven  to  save  the 
sonls  of  the  60,000  sons  of  king  Sagar,  who  were 
reduced  to  ashes  for  the  crime  of  assaulting  a 
Brahman  eage  ;  ^6)  Kartik,  in  honour  of  Karti- 
keya,  son  of  tne  goddess  Durga.  All  these 
gatherings  are  utilized  for  purposes  of  trade. 

This  very  old  place  is  spoken  of  by  both 
Plinv  and  Ptolemy.  It  is  a  school  of  great  repute 
for  indigenous  Sanskrit  The  great  pandit  Jag- 
anath  Turkopunchanum,  who  was  Sanskrit 
tutor  to  Sir  William  Jones,  and  who  compiled 
the  digests  of  Hindu  laws  under  the  patronage 
of  Lord  Gomwallis,  was  a  native  of  this  village. — 
Statistical  Account  of  Bengal,  iii.  p.  822 ;  Tr.  of 
Hind,  i.  p.  16. 

TRIVIKARY,  a  village  in  the  South  Aroot 
district,  about  13  miles  W.N.W.  of  Pondicherry. 
It  has  extensive  fossil  trees,  silicified,  around  what 
seems  to  be  a  crater.  About  three  or  four  miles 
E.  and  N.E.  of  A^eidur,  a  vilkge  10  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Pondicherry,  are  extensive  fossiliferous  lime- 
stone strata,  containing  molluscs  and  fishes  of 
the  Squaloid  family  and  Placoid  order.  Similar 
strata  occur  at  Paroor,  10  miles  W.  of  Verdachel- 
lum,  and  at  Ootatoor,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Trichino- 
poly.  The  deposits  at  the  three  places,  Verdur, 
Paroor,  and  Ootatoor,  are  connected  with  each 
o^er  geologically.  The  country  around  Trivikary 
consists  of  a  coarse  sandstone,  containing  remains 
of  large  trunks  of  fossil  trees,  to  the  westward  of 
which  the  primitive  gneiss  formation  of  the  Penin- 
snla  appears,  and  to  the  east  extensive  cretaceous 
beds,  with  numerous  remains  of  ammonites  and 


streams   of   the    Usataii    taok, 
miles  to  the  east  of  Pondicherry,  are  clear  i 
tions  of  cretaceous  fossils  nnderlyin^^  the 
stone.     The  Usatari  sandstone  beds,  inst^sd 
being  under  the  cretaceous  rocks,  resft  very 
conformably  upon  them.    A  careful 
between  the  formations  at  Trivikary  and 
Usatari  has  shown  that  the  Trivilnry 
are  identical    with  those  at   Usatari, 
newer  than  the  cretaceous  beds,  and  on 
able  to  them. 

TRI  YIKRAMA,  a  name  of  Yishnu.     It 
he  who  took  the  three  steps,  and  allndes  to 
sun's  rising,  culminating,  and  setting.    See  A 
Yamana ;  Yiehnu. 

TROOHISANDRA  INDICA.     Bedd.     A 
handsome,  lofty  tree,  with  a  beautiful  fbhage. 
is  very  abundant  in  the  dense,  moist  forests  of 
Animallays  at  an  elevation  of  3000  to  6500 
It  is  said  by  the  natives  to  yield  a  valuable 
It  flowers  in  December  and  Januarj,  aod  ri: 
its  fruit  in  April  and  May. — Beddonte. 

TROGIjODYTES.  Mr.  Stanley,  in 
Africa  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Congo, 
upon  a  country  occupied  by  a  dimiootive 
The  Troglodytes  of  Herodotus  were  a  amalUiMi 
race  of  men  dwelling  in  Ethiopia,  and  tkf 
food  is  described  as  tiuit  of  lizards,  eerpenla  asi 
other  reptiles ;  their  language  like  the  screaBB^ 
of  bats.  Sharpe,  in  his  History  of  Egypt,  m  i 
opinion  that  the  Troglodytic  Arabs  held  a  ^tnpd 
country  of  about  four  hundred  miles  in  lesgA  « 
the  African  coast  of  the  Red  &a,  separated  tarn 
Ethiopia  by  mountains  and  desents.  •They  wm 
a  wandering,  unsettled  race,*  described  by  tks 
nei^bours  as  savages  (Diod.  Sic  lib.  iiL  p.  Si 
whose  wars  arose  for  right  of  pasture  rather  te 
for  ambition  or  pn^>erty.  Tbey  fought  vii 
slings  and  darts,  and  outran  horses  in  tkar 
speed ;  they  lived  in  caves,  and  killed  the  a^ 
tne  lame,  and  the  sick.  Other  tribes,  hoveta 
more  civilised  (Pliny,  lib.  xii.  n.  42),  aftervaii 
traded  with  the  Sab»ans  of  tne  opposite  ooMl 
and  supplied  the  Egyptians  with  the  myiik 
balsam,  olives,  topaz,  and  metals  which  tktf 
country  or  their  trade  produced.  Like  tkr 
neighbours  the  Egyptians,  the  Troglodytas  vir 
shipped  images  and  animals,  particnlariy  th 
turtles  peculur  to  their  shores,  while  the  not 
civilised  tribes  were  worshippers  of  one  God- 
Melp.  p.  341 ;  Tod's  Travels,  pp.  84,  85. 

TROLLIUS  ASIATICUS,  a  flowering  pbnt^ 
the  order  RanuncnlacesB.  T.  Europseus  grssi 
throughout  the  north  of  Europe  in  moist  pastsra 
in  6ub-alpine  districts.  The  flowers  are  large  sal 
handsome.  In  Scotland  they  are  called  lodDea- 
ffowans  or  cabbage  daisies,  and  are  gathered  oi 
festive  occasions  m  making  gariands  and  (leeorst* 
ing  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry. 

Trollius  Ohinensis,  Smithy  Kin-lien,  Crih.,  ii 
the  golden  lotus  of  Chinese  writers.  It  grows  U 
great  perfection  in  Tai  Chan  in  Shen-si  Itkai 
persistent  yellow  flowers. — Smitk,  M,  iC  C 

TROMBAY,  in  kt  19^  2'  N.,  and  long.  TT  fiT 
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TROPiEOLACEiE. 


T3AN-PB-NA-G0. 


S.,  m  the  KoDkan,  N.  of  Bombay.  Trombay  is 
onspicQoiis  for  the  mountain  called  Neat*8  Tongue, 
rhich  attains  tbe  altitude  of  1000  feet  It  is 
learly  ooonected  wiUi  Bombay. 

TROP J:OLAOEi£,  the  natural  order  of  plants 
jkomk  as  the  Indian  cresses,  comprising  genera 
eTeral  species  of  which  are  omamentel.  The 
pecies  of  Tropeeolum  are  climbing  plants,  T. 
duncum  is  the  hooked  nasturtium,  T.  azureum  is 
he  purple  nasturtium,  the  fruit  of  T.  minus  is 
lickled  and  eaten,  and  T.  pentsphyllum  and  T. 
riooloram  are  also  known.  T.  tuberosum  is  cul- 
iTBted  in  Peru  for  the  sake  of  its  tubers,  which, 
hough  disagreeably  acrid  when  fresh,  are  not 
jnifls  when  cooked.  After  being  boiled,  they  are 
•Uowed  to  freeze,  and  then  eaten  before  thawing, 
Ad  while  crisp.  T.  majus,  Zt'tifi.,  the  Indian  cress 
ir  nasturtion,  is  a  showy  annual,  flowers  and 
eaves  of  which  are  eaten  as  salads,  and  the  seeds 
nckled  in  salt  and  vinegar  as  a  substitute  for 
»pers. — R.  Brown. 

TROPHIS  ASPERA.    Retz. 

LchymuB  asper,  Soland.      I  EpicarparuB  orientalis, 
(treblns  aiiper,  Lour.  \      W,  le. 


Barranki,  Buri  wuka,  Tbl. 
Sahadra,  .    .    .     Ubita. 


theora  gach*h,  .  .  BiNO. 
>abya,  ....  Hind. 
Cttrrera,  .    .    .     Mahb. 

This  tree  is  very  j^entiful  in  Qanjam  and 
vumsur,  attaining  a  neight  of  30  feet,  and  a 
ircamference  of  2  feet  In  Gujeiat  the  wood  is 
eckoned  of  good  quality  for  small  purposes,  for 
t>  wiU  seldom  square  above  4  inches.  It  is  said 
9  be  used  in  Ganjam  for  bandy  wheels.  Its 
cabrous  leaves  are  used  to  polish  horn  and  ivory, 
tc  The  iMffk  is  used  medicinally,  the  leaves  and 
ap  are  used  for  wounds  and  for  a  disease  of  the 
ye  termed  iokia  in  Orissa,  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
bildren.  The  berries  are  greedily  eaten  by  birds. 
?r.  Gihion;  Captain  Macdanald ;  Royk;  Voigt; 
ZIL  Fl.  Andh. 

TROPIC  BIRDS.  Phaeton  candidus,  Linn.,  is 
he  white  tropic  bird,  and  P.  nhnnicurus,  Ztnn., 
he  roseate  or  red-tailed  tropic  bird.  The  former 
laa  chaste  and  delicate  satiny  plumage.  They  are 
ailed  by  sailors  the  boatswain  or  straw-taiht,  from 
he  two  white  or  red  projecting  tail-feathers,  which 
hey  name  the  marline-spike,  and  are  used  as 
maments  in  the  Society  Islands.  The  Spaniards 
all  them  rabijunco  or  rush-tsils.  They  are  in- 
eresting  to  sailors,  because  met  with  far  from 
md,  to  which  seamen  beUeve  they  nightiy  return 
0  rooet  The  red-tailed  species  is  met  with  in 
be  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  through- 
ut  all  the  Induin-Australian  tropics.  The  white 
ropic  bird  also  occurs  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and 
ropical  seas,  and  is  said  to  breed  in  the  Mauritius 
•n  trees.  They  have  been  seen  1000  miles  from 
uid  (G.  Bennett,  Gather,  pp.  88-91).  They  breed 
.bout  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber ;  their  nests  are  merely  circular  excavations. 
V^hen  sitting  they  are  easily  captured ;  and  in  the 
fauritius  and  Polynesia,  in  the  S.  Pacific,  the 
leople  catoh  them,  pull  out  the  two  long  tail- 
eatners,  and  then  rSease  the  bird. — MicMet  on 
Vtrds;  JerdmCs  Birds, 

TROPIDONOTUS,  a  genus  of  innocuous  snakes, 
erdon  mentions  T.  montioolus,  plnmbioolor,  pis- 
ator,Beh]stoeaB,andsto]atus.  T.  macrophthalmus, 
9  inches  long,  has  a  burge  eye,  is  often  mistaken 
^r  a  cobra.  T.  qninonnciains,  the  dhone  of 
kngal,  IB  Very  aquatic  in  its  habits. 


TROUT.  A  sort  of  carp  is  usually  called  the 
Himalayan  trout  It  has  two  long  string-like 
appendages  projecting  on  each  side  of  the  mouth. 
They  can  be  caught  with  a  hook  baited  with 
dough ;  the  largest  does  not  exceed  3  lbs.  in 
weight  The  fle^  is  soft,  very  pale,  and  almost 
tasteless. — Adams. 

TRUBU,  Malay,  is  the  roe  of  the  Alausa  troll, 
a  fish  of  which  the  salted  and  dried  roes  form  a 
very  considerable  article  of  trade  in  the  western 
parts  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  The  fish  seems 
to  be  local,  and,  like  salmon  and  some  other  fish, 
to  frequent  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  spawning. 
Its  favourite  resort  is  the  muddy  eastern  coast  of 
Sumatra,  and  more  especially  the  narrow  strait 
which  divides  Bancalis  and  some  other  low  islands 
from  the  mainland,  and  into  which  the  river  of 
Siak  disembogues.  The  river  of  Bukit-batu  U  a 
very  small  stream,  close  to  the  mouth  of  which 
stands  the  town  of  Bukit-batu  or  rock  hill,  which 
is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  the  grand  staple 
being  roes  of  the  trubu  fish  or  telur-trabu  (trubn, 
roe,  or  egg).  Thero,  three  or  four  hundred  boats, 
with  two  and  three  men  in  each,  often  go  out  at 
a  time  to  the  fishery,  which  is  outside  the  straits 
of  the  Tanjung-Jati,  or  teak  tree  promontory.  The 
fishery  of  the  trubu  is  referred  to  by  De  Banros  as 
conducted,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  just 
as  it  is  at  present.  The  rivers  (of  Sumatra),  says 
he,  contain  a  great  variety  of  fish,  and  in  some  of 
them,  such  as  that  of  Siaca  (Siak),  they  catch 
small  shads  (saves),  of  which  the  people  of  the 
country  use  the  roe  onlv,  and  of  these  they  have 
a  greater  abundance  than  we  have  of  the  fish 
themselves.— />6ca<ie  8,  book  5,  chap.  i. ;  Craw^ 
furd,  Dictionary^  p.  440 ;  Anderson's  Mission^  p. 
335.    See  Fisheries. 

TRUFFLES,  the  Tuber  cibarium,  Sibth.,  are 
found  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya  towards  Kashmir 
and  above  Kangra.  Trnflles  are  found  in  Europe 
by  the  aid  of  dogs,  a  few  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  in  various  parts  of  England,  and 
on  the  Continent  The  London  supply  is  chiefly 
from  Kent,  Wilts,  and  Hants. 

TSALAL  P0KHTC7.  A  heap  of  stones  piled  over 
the  graves  of  tbe  Afghan  holy  men  and  martyrs. — 
Bellsw, 

TSALE  or  Tschalleh.  Tib.  Borax.  Mentog. 
*  borax  flowers,'  is  fine  borax  from  Puga  and 
Changthang,  which  needs  no  further  refining. 

TSAL-WEE.  BURH.  A  chain  of  nobility,  a 
badge  of  nobility  among  the  Burmese,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Brahmanical 
throftd.  The  order  consists  of  six  classes,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  number  of  gold  chains,  united 
by  DOSses,  that  compose  the  order.  3  of  fine  open 
work  is  the  lowest ;  3  of  twisted  gold  chain  is  the 
next ;  then  6, 9,  and  12,  the  latter  being  the  high- 
est grade  with  the  exception  of  that  worn  only  by 
majesty,  and  which  has  24  chains.  The  badge  of 
the  order  is  worn  depending  from  the  left 
shoulder  across  the  breast  and  back  under  tiie 
right  arm.— rtOtf ;  Fytche,  p.  232.    See  Tities. 

TSANDA,  a  goldsmith  who  gave  Sakya  the 
meal  of  rice  and  young  pork  which  brought  on 
diaJrhosa,  ending  in  deiUh.  Sakya  died  in  a  grove 
of  sal  trees  (Shorea  robnsta)  near  the  town  of 
Kusinara. 

TSAN-PE-NA-GO,  a  noble  range  of  hills  east- 
ward from  the  town  of  MM  in  Burma,  whidi 
rise  in  bold  and  craggy  peaks,  and  attain  an  ele^ 
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vBtion  of  probably  lome  6000  feet  This  range 
is  also  named  Shwe-u-doung,  and  is  sixteen 
miles  to  the  westward  of  the  ruby  mines.  Snow 
lies  on  them  for  five  months  in  the  year. — Yule, 
p.  181. 

TSAN-PU  or  Sangpu,  a  river  of  Tibet,  sup- 
posed to  form  the  upper  waters  of  the  Brahma- 
putra. '  It  rises  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Himalayas,  in  about  lat.  31°  N.,  and  long.  83"*  E., 
not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Indus  and  the 
SuUej ;  thence  it  flows  in  an  easterly  direction 
through  the  whole  length  of  Tibet,  passing  iiear 
the  capital,  Lbassa.  The  greater  portion  of  its 
course  has  been  explored.  It  is  amed  that  the 
Tsan-pu  takes  the  name  of  the  Dihang,  under 
which  appellation  it  enters  Assam  and  becomes 
one  of  the  three  swift  rivers  which  unite  to  form 
the  Brahmaputra,  in  lat  27°  60'  N.,  and  long.  95° 
60' E. 

TSAU-BWA.  BuRM.  A  chief  of  a  clan ;  a  lord, 
a  rider.  The  Eakhyen  are  divided  into  septs, 
each  of  which  is  headed  by  a  Tsau-bwa,  who  is 
independent,  except  in  so  far  as  a  dread  of  the 
Burman  king  can  influence  his  conduct  The 
next  in  rank  to  the  Taau-bwa  is  called  the  Paw- 
myne.  Both  offices  are  hereditary.  The  Taau- 
bwa  of  Ponlyne,  a  village  to  the  north-east  of 
Bhamo,  was  the  first  chief  whom  Major  SUden 
met. 

TSATA-DAU.  Burm.  The  superior  of  a  Buddhist 
monastery.  Every  kyoung  or  monastery  has  a 
tsaya-dau  who  regulates  its  affairs,  and  attends  to 
the  religious  and  moral  training  of  its  memben. 
Over  tte  kyoungs  of  a  district  is  a  gon-ok  or 
bishop,  and  at  Mandalay  is  a  patriarch  styled 
Thathana-boing,  who  is  supreme  in  all  religious 
matters.  Tliese  orders  have  fallen  into  abeyance 
in  British  Burma. — Fytehe,  ii.  p.  196. 

TSEANG-EEUN  is  the  highest  tide  bestowed 
on  the  Manchu;  Te-tai  is  the  highest  military 

title. 

TSE-FOU-YOUEN-KOUEI.  Chin.  A  Chinese 
encyclopedia  published  under  the  dynasty  of 
Song,  in  the  year  a.d.  1006. — Huc^s  Christianity, 
i.  p.  78. 

TSEH-LAN.  Chik.  A  species  of  iris.  InHo-nan 
in  China,  the  rhizomes  of  several  kinds  of  iris  are 
eaten,  or  added  to  the  infused  tea-leaf  to  flavour 
it. — Smith, 

TSE-TSE,  a  fly  of  Africa,  the  Glossina  mor- 
ritans,  Westwoody  is  not  much  larger  than  the 
common  house  fly,  and  is  nearly  of  the  same 
brown  colour  as  the  honey  bee,  with  three  or  four 
yellow  bars  across  the  hind  part  of  the  body.  Its 
alertneas  enables  it  to  evade  dexterously  atUmpts 
to  catch  it  by  the  hand.  Its  proboscis  is  a  slender 
glossy  style.  Its  peculiar  buzz  is  well  known  to 
the  ox,  the  cow,  the  horse,  and  dog,  for  with 
them  its  bite  is  death, — they  waste  away  and  die ; 
but  man,  game,  and  all  wild  animals,  even  sucking 
calves,  the  mule,  ass,  and  goat,  are  all  exempt. 
Its  object  seems  to  be  to  replete  itself  with  blood. 
In  the  ox,  a  few  days  after  the  bite,  the  eye  and 
nose  begin  to  run,  the  coat  stares,  a  swelling 
appears  under  the  jaw,  and  peiiiaps  another  at 
tne  navel ;  emaciation  followed  bv  flaccid  muscles 
ends  in  death.  It  abounds  on  the  banks  of  the 
Zambesi  river  of  Africa.  The  Tsal-taalya,  or 
Abyssinian  spear-fly,  is  mentioned  in  Isaiah  vii. 
18.  It  is  mb  Tsee-taee  fly  of  Livingstone,  the 
winged  TiMl-taal  or  ipeac-fly  of  Isaiah.    It  m  the 


Zebud  of  the  Chaldean  version  of  the  BiUe,  th 
Zimb  of  the  Arabian  version,  and  the  Teal-tEahi 
in  the  Ethiopian  vendon.  The  Negioea  caO'il 
Tse-tse,  and  the  Greeks  give  it  £e  name  d 
Cynomya.  Neariy  all  the  central  oonntnes  oi 
S.  Africa  are  more  or  leas  infested  with  it  I 
usually  frequents  the  bushes  and  reeds  on  tiM 
bordera  of  manhes. — David  Livingsione,  MJ>^ 
Travels. 

TSHAMPA,  a  population  lying  between  ^ 
mouth  of  the  Mei-kong  and  the  frontier  of  Godi» 
China. — Latham. 

rSHAT  T'SIC,  a  Chinese  festival  held  dmif 
the  fifteen  days*  observance  of  the  Shu-yee  '^- 
offerings  for  paupers.    It  is  held  on  the  f 
day  of  the  seventh  month,  in  honour  of  the 
stars,  which  the  Chinese  regard  as  goddeseea, 
of  whom  viaited  earth  and  was  married  to  a  eor 
herd,  with  whom  she  lived  for  a  time. 
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TSHEN,  the  third  recorded  Chinese  dynaati. 
began  B.C.  1060,  lasted  269  years.  The  empor 
Yeu-Yang  began  to  reign  B.a  781.  Hia  aini 
year  was  b.c.  776.  Confucius  lived  under  to 
dynasty,  and  he  recorded  the  observations  of  ik 
solar  eclipses  from  b.g.  481  upwards  to  720. 

TSHEN-BYOO-SHENG.  Burm.  Lord  of  ik 
white  elephant,  a  title  of  the  king  of  Banna. 

TSIEN.  Chin.  A  coin  called  Dehos  by  de 
Tartars,  and  Sa^  by  Europeans,  is  the  od^ 
currency  of  the  Cninese  empire.  Gold  and  dw 
are  never  coined,  but  circulate  in  ingota  d 
different  weights.  Gold-dust  and  leaf -gold  at 
also  in  use  for  commercial  purponeaL— Sir'< 
Journey,  p,  63. 

TSIEN  TANG,  a  river  of  China.  The  bore  « 
eagre  on  this  river,  according  to  a  Chinese  ps- 
verb,  is  one  of  the  three  wonders  of  the  vsdi 
the  other  two  being  the  demons  at  Tang-cfaja 
and  the  thunder  at  Lung-chan.    See  Borei 

TSIN,  a  name  of  the  empire  of  China,  laka 
from  the  dynasty  of  this  name.  Applied  to  da 
country,  there  has  nearly  always  beensome  fom  d 
Sin,  Chin,  Sinse,  China.  The  region  in  qiMM 
was  known  to  the  ancients  aa  the  land  of  the  SenR 
to  the  middle  ages  as  the  empire  of  Gatiiay.  Ik 
name  Chin  has  been  supposed  to  hare  oone  a 
Europe  through  the  Malays,  like  many  aaolfe 
word  and  name  connected  with  the  tiade  aai 
geography  of  the  far  east,  and  to  have  been  apnIiBi 
by  them  to  the  great  eastern  monarchj,  from  ii 
style  of  the  dynasty  of  Tsin,  which  a  Uttle  nm 
than  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  em  enjojii 
a  brief  but  very  vigorous  existence,  nniting  d 
the  Chineae  provinces  under  its  authority,  aal 
extending  its  conquests  for  beyond  tfaoae  hm 
to  the  south  and  the  west  There  are,  howeic^ 
reasons  for  believing  tiiat  the  name  of  China  nsi 
have  been  bestowed  at  a  much  earfier  date,  foil 
occurs  in  the  laws  of  Menu,  which  assert  the  Om 
race  to  have  been  degenerate  Kshateija ;  and  ii 
name  occurs  in  the  Mahabharata,  ooanpootaoM 
many  centuries  older  than  the  imperial  dynaHf 
of  Tsin.  Maroo  Polo  says,  ^  I  shall  take  mty^^ 
occasion  to  establiah  that  the  statement  in  tki 
laws  of  Menu  is  partially  true,  and  thai  peoaii 
from  India  passed  into  Shen-si,  the  westw^  *" 
province  of  China^  more  than  one  thoosand 

before  our  era,  aiid  at  that  time  fonned  a 

named  Tain,  the  same  word  as  China.'— -ZoMai 
i.  p.  867 ;  Panthkr;  Marco  Pblo^  p.  i4a.  ' 

TSIN,  fourth  dynasty  mliBg  in  {Mom, 


T8'ING«MA. 


TSONG-KHA-BA* 


;.  255,  and  lasted  to  207,  49  years.  About  b.c. 
I,  the  prince  of  Tsin,  one  of  the  vassal  states 
x>  wUco  the  till  then  feudally  governed  China 
d  been  divided,  made  himself  sovereign  of  the 
ipire,  under  the  title  of  Chi-hwang,  tJm  written 
ii-hoang-ti.  He  was  a  great  conqueror,  and 
s  successful  in  opposing  the  inroads  of  the 
rthem  barbarians,  the  Heung-noo  or  Huns, 
e  of  his  measures  to  withstand  whom  was  the 
action  of  the  celebrated  Great  TVall.  Prior  to 
B  emperor  Chi-hoang,  the  country  had  been 
ider  nmnerous  principalities  and  commonwealths, 
tt  that  warrior  emperor  brought  them  all  under 
bjection,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  from  his  time 
at  the  country  was  called  China,  from  Tsin  or 
un,  the  name  of  his  dynasty.  It'  was  this 
iperor  also  who  built  the  Great  Wall  to  keep  off 
9  incursions  of  the  Tartars.  |It  was  done  by 
reed  labour;  every  third  labouring  man  was 
mpelled  to  work  for  his  bare  food  as  a  remun- 
ition.  It  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  most 
isterly  province  of  Shen-si,  about  1500  miles, 
was  buut  of  earth  faced  with  brick ;  it  crosses 
>untain8,  valleys,  and  rivers,  and  was  finished 
five  years.  Its  breadth  admits  of  six  horsemen 
ling  abreast,  and  it  has  a  tower  every  hundred 
rds.  It  was  Chi-hoang-ti  who  introduced  yellow 
the  colour  of  the  royal  family^s  clothes.  The 
in  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  Linpang,  of  the 
OL  province,  who  was  the  first  of  tibie  Han 
nasty.  With  the  destruction  <^  the  Tsin 
nasty,  great  injury  resulted  to  the  Chinese 
rials. 
rSlNG-MA.    Chin.    Fibre  of  Sida  tilissfolia, 

0  of  Boehmeria  nivea. 

rSING-SZE.  Chin.  The  third  literary  degree 
China,  meaning  advanced  scholar,  equivalent 
LL.D.  The  examination  for  this  degree  is 
.d  every  three  years  at  Pekin. 
rSING  TSING.  Chin.  A  Chinese  salutation, 
aning  I  pray  you  I  I  pray  you !  Corrupted  by 
Topeans  to  Chin  Chin. 

rSO-GAM,  a  salt  lake  in  Eastern  Ladakh, 
>et,  in  lat.  83''  70'  N.,  and  long.  IS""  84'  E.,  and 
580  feet  above  the  sea. 

rSO-KUL,  or  Salt  Lake,  in  lat.  SS**  88'  N.,  and 
\g.  IS"*  44'  £.,  in  Pankong  (referred  to  Pangur), 
ith  of  the  salt  lake  Tso-mo-gna-la-ri,  and  14,400 
t  above  the  sea. — Cumming, 
rSO-M APHAN,  Manasarowara  lake.  Gya-Tso, 
\  great  lake,  the  ocean. 
rSO-MITBAL,  a  salt  lake,  in  lat.  88*  25'  N., 

1  long.  78^  40'  E.,  in  Pankong,  south  of  the 
i  lake  'Tso-mo-gna-la-ri.  It  is  14,167  feet 
>ye  the  sea. — Sehl,  Herm, 
rSO-MO-GNA-LA-RI,  a  salt  lake,  in  lai  88'' 
8"  N.,  and  long.  78°  88'  6"  E.,  in  Pankong  near 
ranff.  It  is  14,010  feet  above  the  sea  It  is 
idea  into  two  parts  by  a  river  delta,  analogous 
the  lakes  of  Brienz  and  Thun  in  Switzerland. 
»  two  are  about  equal  in  surface,  but,  according 
native  information,  they  differ  in  height  about 
feet;  the  upper  lake,  which  contains  nearly 
ih  water,  almost  drinkable,  being  therefore 
050  feet— iS^A^ 

rSO-MO-RI-RI,  a  salt  lake,  in  lat.  82^"  45'  4" 
and  long.  78''  16'  6"  £.  (referred  to  Nama 
Lgbo,  on  its  southem  border),  in  SjHti.  It  is 
^ted  15,180  feet  above  the  sea.— »5cftt  Herm. 
rSOKG-KHA-BA,  a  Buddhist  priest  of  Tibet, 
n  A.D.  1417,  at  Bi-Eing  in  Tibet  In  the  15ih 
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century,  the  Sakya  priesthood,  known  as  the 
Brug-pa,  also  Hung-Eiao  or  the  Red  Church,  had 
introduced  marriage,  but  Tsong-kha-ba  preached 
the  celibate  views  of  Sakya  Muni,  and  insisted 
on  the  adoption  of  yellow  robes.  Before  his 
death,  a.d.  1478,  he  was  the  recognised  spiritual 
leader  of  the  Lamaist  majority,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Ming  emperor,  who  gladly  welcomed 
him,  because  the  Red  Hierarchy  had  favoured 
sapporters  of  the  descendants  of  Eublai.  Tsong- 
kha-ba  left  behind  him  two  eminent  disciples,  on 
whom  he  laid  commands,  enjoining  upon  them 
that  they  should  be  born  again,  generation  after 
generation,  as  hubillian,  to  practise  the  doctrines 
of  the  Great  Conveyance  (Ta-ch^eng),  in  Sanskrit 
Mahayana,  the  esoteric  form  of  Buddhism.  Hubil- 
^han,  in  Chinese  Hwa-shen,  means  transformed 
body,  transformation,  re-embodiment 

llie  two  disciples  were  designated  respectively 
Dalai  Lama  and  Panshen  I^ma.  From  that 
time  the  spiritual  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
temporal  authority  in  Tibet,  which  had  previously 
been  engrossed  by  the  Red  Hierarchy,  has  been 
wielded  by  the  successive  re  -  embodiments  of 
Tsong-kha-ba's  disciples,  whose  identity,  on  their 
reappearance  in  human  form,  has  been  merged, 
according  to  the  legends  that  have  subsequently 
arisen,  in  the  personality  of  the  two  most  exalted 
and  revered  of  the  divinities  proceeding  from  the 
essence  of  Buddha  himself.  In  the  senior  of  the 
two,  the  Dalai  Lama,  the  Bodhisattwa  Avalokit- 
eswara  (the  Chinese  Kwan  yin),  is  believed  to 
appear  on  earth ;  and  in  the  person  of  the  second, 
the  Bodhisattwa  Manchusri  is  recognised,  this 
deity  having  preliminarily  occupied  the  form,  it  is 
also  fabled,  of  Tsong-kha-ba  himself.  The  second 
in  succession  of  the  Dalai  Lamas,  in  the  course 
of  a  long  career,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  existing 
hierarchical  system  in  Tibet,  establishing  his  seat 
of  ecclesiastical  rule  at  Lhassa,  and  organizing  a 
body  of  lesser  spiritual  dignitaries,  under  the 
designation  Hut-ukhfu,  who,  like  the  two 
supreme  religious  chiefisi,  were  to  be  continued 
by  a  series  of  re-embodiments.  Like  the  Dalai 
Lama  and  Panshen  Lama,  these  spiritual  chiefii 
of  the  Tibetan  priesthood  becamepopularly  known 
as  Living  Buddhas,  in  Chinese  Hwoh  Fu,  a  term 
by  which  they  are  at  present  commonly  desig- 
nated. During  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  centuiy, 
the  authority  of  the  Dalai  Lama  gained  entire 
predominance  throughout  the  greater  portion  of 
Tibet;  the  Gialbo,  or  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  kings,  seem  to  have  graduallv  faded  into 
insignificance,  whilst  the  authority  of  the  Mongol 
princes  grew  more  and  more  direct  Already,  at 
a  somewhat  earlier  period,  Gushi  Khan,  the 
reigning  prince  of  iiie  Khoshot  Mongols,  had 
supported  the  Dalai  Lama  of  the  peric^  aeainst 
the  claims  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  had  been 
rewarded  with  the  title  of  Nomen*  Han,  or  Prince 
(Khan)  of  the  Religious  Law,  an  e<}uivalent  of 
the  Sanskrit  Dharma  Raja  By  the  mfluence  of 
Gushi  Khan,  the  Dalai  Lama  and  Panshen  Lama  in 
A.D.  1642  were  induced  to  despateh  an  embassy 
with  tenders  of  allegiance  to  the  Manchu  sovereign, 
whose  forces  were  then  on  the  eve  of  effeciwg 
the  overthrow  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  China; 
and  from  this  period  relations  of  intimacy  took 
their  rise,  developing  themselves  in  time  into  the 
assumption,  on  the  j^ut  of  the  Chinese  emperors, 
of  the  sovereign  tatelage  oi  the  Buddhist  papacy 


TSO-RUL. 


TUUAPUR 


in  Tibet  This  coiiBummaUon  was  hastened  by 
the  wars  undertaken  towards  the  dose  of  the  17th 
and  in  the^  early  part  of  the  18th  centuries  by  the 
SuDgar  chieftains,  for  the  subversion  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Dalai  Lama.  The  temporal  adminis- 
trator who,  as  regent  under  the  Dalai  Lama, 
had  long  conducted  the  government  of  Tibet, 
with  the  title  of  Deba,  ruler  or  chief,  was  invested 
by  Eiang  Hi,  in  a.d.  1694,  with  the  title  of  Tu- 
peh-t'eh-kwoh-wang,  or  king  of  Tibet  But  the 
authority  thus  established  was  ere  long  attacked 
by  an  invasion  of  the  Sungars ;  and  the  Chinese 
armies,  which  were  despatched  hereupon  for  the 
liberation  of  Tibet,  remained  as  conquerors  of  the 
country. 

For  a  time  the  government  remained  in  the 
hands  of  puppet  nominees  of  the  Chinese  emperor ; 
but  in  1725  an  outbreak  directed  against  one  of 
these  gave  a  pretext  for  the  appointment  of  two 
High  Commissioners  to  control  the  affairs  of  Tibet 
on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Grovernment  Further 
attempts  at  revolt  led,  in  1750,  to  the  entire 
suppression  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  in  Tibet, 
and  the  government  of  the  country  was  placed, 
thenceforward,  in  the  hands  of  the  Dalai  and 
Panshen  Lamas,  aided  by  a  council  of  four  laymen, 
entitled  Kalon  or  Kablon,  Le,  Ministers  of  State, 
under  the  direction  in  chief  of  the  two  Imperial 
Commissioners  or  Residents  appointed  from  Pekin« 
The  government  has  from  that  time  forward  con- 
tinued to  be  conducted  on  this  basis,  the  author- 
ity of  the  Chinese  Government  being  rendered 
the  more  complete  by  the  long  minorities  which 
are  entailed  at  each  successive  re- embodiment  of 


the  two  supreme  ecclesiastical  dignitaries. — Mayer,  \  Tukbm  dhalyan,  rhus,  sp. 


the  dejfUti  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  or  mei 
Truffle  IS  known  by  its  surface  being  waitj,  a 
of  a  black  colour.  It  is  one  of  the  few  epecini 
the  fungi  that  is  an  article  of  diet  They  appe 
to  have  been  used  by  the  Greeks  and  B^ 
The  latter  especially  considered  them  a  delictt 
The  truffle  when  gathered  for  eating  is  aboatti 
size  of  a  large  walnut,  and  has  a  veiypeed 
smell.  The  flavour  resembles  in  some  measore  tk 
of  the  mushroom  and  morel. — Eng,  Qc;  Sia, 

TUBE  ROSE  is  called  by  the  Malays  i 
intriguer  of  the  night  It  emits  its  perfume  aAi 
sunset,  and  in  smtry  evenings  scintillatioiii 
electric  flame. 

TUEN  NIN  or  Wa  Shieu,  a  Chinese  imi 
held  on  the  28th  or  29th  of  the  12th  iDOii,j 
which  thanks  are  given  to  the  tutelaiydei^^ 
the  house.  I 

T(J-F£H.  Chin.  Professional  n>bbeis,d 
merged  into  the  word  Tae-ping.  I 

TCHFAH.    AiUB.    A  rarity,  a  curiodtj. 

TUK.  Turk.  A  flag  or  banner.  T^ 
means  one  provided  with  flags,  a  standud-ieM 
It  is  the  Togluk  of  Weil,  Hammer,  and  othai* 
P.  Arminiw  Vambery. 

TUKHARISTAN,  a  province  of  Balkh,!!* 
east  of  the  city  of  that  name,  and  west  of  i 
Jihun.  The  chief  town  is  Tdikan.  Itrecd^ 
its  name  from  the  Tukhara,  a  northern  tiibe,]* 
bably  identical  with  the  Saka,  by  whom  W 
was  taken  from  the  Greeks. 

TUKHM.    Hind.,  Pers.    Any  seed. 

Takhm  bftlan^,  Lallemantea  Boyleana. 
Tukhm-i-bunj-i-Romi,  HyoedamuB  niger. 


Chinese  Government, 

TSO-RUL,  or  Bitter  Lake,  in  Ladakh,  is  about 
five  mUes  to  the  north  of  Pankong ;  its  waters 
are  very  bitter.  It  is  about  sixteen  miles  long 
and  two  broad. 

TSUNG.  Chin.  Any  species  of  palm  of  the 
genera  livistonia,  Chamerops,  Caryota,  Raphis. 
Tsung-tsing,  a  general  term  lor  several  evergreen 
oleaoeous  trees  on  which  the  wax  insect  fee^. — 
Smith,    See  Wax  Insect 

TSUNG-JIN-FU.  Chin.  The  imperial  clan 
court,  charged  with  the  registration,  payment, 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial  family.  Tsung- 
shih,  a  court  of  justice  taking  notice  of  cases 
connected  with  the  imperial  fanuly. 

TSUNG  LING.  Tib.  Literally  Onion  moun- 
tain, the  Kara-korum  or  Kouen  Lun  moun- 
tains, which,  as  high  as  17,000  feet,  are  covered 
with  wild  leeks.'— Cunningham. 

TSZE  KOO.  Chin.  A  vegetable  of  China, 
which  the  people  believe  to  be  efficacious  when 
married  women  desire  female  children. — Gray. 

TUAR,  a  Rajput  clan,  who  claim  Anand  Pal  as 
one  of  their  rajas.  They  were  kings  of  Dehli 
while  the  Gahawar  were  rulers  of  Benares. 

TUBA  of  Mindoro,  or  Tuac  of  Timor  and  the 
Moluccas,  the  sap  of  a  palm,  which  ia  converted  by 
distillation  or  fermentation  into  spirit  or  vinegar. 

TUBA.  Malat.  The  seed  of  the  Cocculus 
Indicus,  used  for  stupefying  and  catching  fish. 

TUBER  CIBERIUM. 

Truffle, Eno.  I  Paphor,.    .    •    .     Hind. 

BuinphiJ,  .    .    .     Hind.  |  Kana  k&choo,     •     Pamj. 

The  common  truffle  grows  in  Europe,  Japan, 
Kashmir,  and  Ladakh  ;  found  buried  in  the  soil 
of  woods,  especially  beech-woods,  sometimes  at 


Tukhm  khatini,  Althea  rosea. 

Tukhm  gandah,  an  aitringent  seed  from  DehU 

Tukhm  khiyarain,  Oacumis  sativus. 

Tukhm-i-kutsn,  liiiMed. 

Tukhm  sipidan,  Sinapis  ChiaenBifl. 

Tukhm  khurma,  kernel  of  Phoenix  dactylifcn. 

Tukhm-i-halBan,  Balsamodendron  Gileadenife   . .. 

Tukhm -i-gawah-zimij,    Berberis    lyduD,  AbibI 

ariatata. 
Tukhm-i-kanaueha,  Salvia  MoorcroftiMia  . 

Tnkhm-i-karpas,  astringent  and  tiijnalstiii^  «■"* 

plant. 
Tukhm-i-kasuB,  Hyoioiamus  niger,  Polaium  n>* 
Tukhm-i-turb,  RaphanuB  sativus. 
Tukhm-i-wasma,  Indigofera  tinctoria. 
Tukhm-i-iard  alu«  Pronus  Armeniaoa,  bUxoo. 
Tukhm  malanga,  Lallemaniia  Royleana,  Salm 
Tukhm  tumma,  Cuoumia  oolocgrnthis. 

TUKI.     Tam.,  Tel.     A   peacock;  W 
ebenastcr 

TUKKORAY   or   Zer-bum.     Hno). 
kettledrums ;  one  is  called  zer,  the  other  bia 

TUKKUL,  a  system  of  temporary  desrifl| 

TULIPA  STELLATA.     Ckgh. 

Lallee  waroon,     .    HiND.  |  NuUda,  .    . 
Myhoula,     ...       „      |  Peperi,   .    . 

This  tulip  is  abundant  in  the  KangravaO? 
the  Kamaon  Hills,  whence  its  bnlbB,  whi(» 
edible,  are  exported.  Also  foond  in  tlia  a 
valley  between  Rampur  and  SongDam.  it 
elevation  of  5000  to  6000  feet. 

Tulip  tree  of  AustnJia  is  the  Telopea 
sima,  the  Waratah  of  the  nativeB.     It  P^ 
about  six  feet  high.     Another  ^o^P-T^ 
Australia  is  Harpulia  pendula,  Piand.   "^^ 
tree  of  India  is  the  Thespesia  ipopahe^"'^ 
horn's  Panjabj  p.  68.  *     u 

TULJAPUR,  in  the  Hydeialad  d«ftinMB«i  P 
a  noted  Hindu  temple. 
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TULPUT. 


TULUVA. 


TULPUT.     Guj.     Government  lands,  called 
Ihalsa  in  Kaiia  and  Ahmadabad. 

TULSL  In  Hindu  mythology,  Tulsi  was  a 
iflciple  of  Vishnu.  Desiring  to  be  his  wife,  she 
ceited  the  jealousy  of  Lakshmi,  by  whom  she  was 
rausformed  into  the  Ocimum  herb.  Ram  tulsi  is 
le  Ocimum  gratissimum  ;  Babuye  tulsi,  Ocimum 
iloBum,  and  Kiishna  tulsi  is  Ocimum  sanctum ; 
nly  the  last  and  the  common  tulsi,  0.  villosum, 
re  held  to  be  sacred  to  Vishnu,  and  used  in  his 
'orship.  The  tuUi  plant  is  employed  in  the 
meral  ceremonies  of  the  Hindus.  0.  album  is 
tie  safed  or  white  tulsi,  and  0.  basilicum  is  the 
ala  or  black  tulsi.  0.  sanctum  is  regarded  as 
kcred,  and  is  made  into  a  rosary  by  the  Vaishnava 
[Indus;  and  every  Vaishnava  household  has  a 
Ian t  in  its  parterre,  which  is  encircled  daily  in 
lie  momiug  and  worshipped.  In  administering 
n  oath  to  a  Hindu,  a  few  leaves  of  this  plant, 
dth  some  water  from  the  Ganges,  is  held  in  the 
ollow  of  the  hand  of  the  deponent  while  the  oath 
I  being  administered  to  him  and  repeated,  and  it 
t  afterwards  swallowed.  Tulasi-ke-manke,  Himd., 
re  beads  of  the  tulsi ;  Tulasi  ki  jar,  also  Tulasi 
er,  Tam.,  the  root ;  and  Tulasi  patya,  Maur.,  is 
tulsi  necklace 

TULSI  BAl  was  bom  at  Mhysir,  a.d.  1790,  in 
lie  house  of  Ajibah,  one  of  the  Man  Bhao  sect, 
•he  grew  up  to  be  very  beautiful,  and  was  under 
be  protection  of  a  Brahman,  when  a  Mahratta 
dventurer  introduced  her  to  the  notice  of  Jes- 
runt  Rm>  HolkHr,  maharaja  of  Indore.  She  was 
eautiful,  handsome,  and  alike  remarkable  for 
er  fascinating  manners  and  quickness  of  intellect. 
ew  surpassed  her  in  fluent  eloquence  and  her 
ower  to  persuade  those  who  approached  her  to 
romote  ner  wishes.  She  quickly  acquired  a 
reat  influence  over  Jeswunt  liao,  which  con- 
nucd  until  ho  became  insane,  when  she  was 
^pointed  regent,  and,  not  having  any  children  of 
er  own,  she  adopts  a  sou  of  the  maharaja  by 
QOther  woman.  But  her  cruelty,  her  profligate 
^aracter,  her  appointment  of  her  paramour 
anpat  Kao  to  a  iiigh  office,  and  having  executed 
er  prime  minister,  an  old,  popular,  and  faithful 
srvant  of  the  State,  led  to  a  conspiracy,  and, 
eing  suspected  of  a  desire  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
le  Britisn,  the  chiefs  of  the  army  caused  her  to 
e  beheaded,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  December 
B17,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sipra,  and  her  body 
irown  into  the  river.  She  rode  with  grace,  and, 
'ben  on  horseback  she  was  always  attended  by  a 
\Tge  party  of  the  females  of  the  first  families  of 
le  State.  Tulsi  Bai  and  Ganpat  Kao  had  been 
icliued  to  the  British  alliance,  but  Koshan  Beg 
b  the  head  of  the  discipl^icd  brigades,  and  Ram 
>in  who  commanded  the  Mahratta  horse,  were 
erseveriugly  urging  hostilities.  On  the  19th 
December  1817,  Ganpat  Rao  and  Tulsi  Bai  were 
sized.  Ganpat  Rao  was  imprisoned,  and  the 
allowing  morning  Tulsi  Bai  was  beheaded.  Next 
ay  Ganpat  Rao  and  Tantia  Jog  were  engaged 
gainst  the  British  in  the  battle  of  Mahidpur, 
n  the  21st  December  1817. — Malcolm's  Central 
ndia ;  Elphinstone's  India. 

TULSI  DAS,  a  celebrated  Hindu  writer,  who 
led  at  Benares  in  a.d.  1G25.  He  was  a  follower 
f  Ramanand,  and  wrote  the  Ramayana  in  Hindi, 
'hich  the  Oudh  Rajput  and  the  military  Brahman 
ccept  as  a  religious  Dook. — Ough,  p.  118. 

TULSIPUR,  a  pargana  in  the  Gonda  district 


of  Oudh,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  lower 
range  of  the  Himalayas.  All  along  the  northern 
hills  stretches  the  reserved  Government  forest, 
which  is  succeeded  by  a  strip  of  undulating 
ground  intersected  by  numerous  hill  torrents. 
The  soil  is  fertilized  by  leaf-mould  washed  down 
from  the  forests,  but  the  climate  of  this  tract  is 
veiy  unhealthy.  The  most  singular  tribe  in  the 
pargana  are  the  Thara,  with  flat  faces,  scanty 
beards,  and  high  cheek-bones.  They  claim 
descent  from  the  Rajputs  of  Chitore,  and  with 
the  advance  of  regular  castes  they  retire  farther 
northwards  into  the  recesses  of  the  forests.  They 
are  rapidly  decreasing  in  number  by  emigration 
into  Nepal,  and  now  amoimt  to  barely  3000. — 
Imp.  Gaz. 

TULUKAN.  Tam.  Tulukkar,  Maleau  A 
Muhammadan  ;  a  dialectal  variation  from  Turka. 

TULUVA,  an  ancient  dominion  of  Southern 
India,  lying  between  the  Western  Ghats  and  the 
sea,  and  between  the  Kalyanapuri  and  Chandra- 
giri  rivers ;  lat.  12**  27'  to  13°  15'  N.,  and  long. 
74°  45'  to  76°  30'  E.,  with  a  coast-line  of  about 
80  miles.  It  is  now  merely  a  linguistic  division 
of  that  part  of  British  India.  Tulu  is  spoken 
by  about  446,011  inhabitants  of  the  tract  de- 
scribed above,  the  centre  of  which  is  Mangalore. 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  six  cultivated  Dravidian  . 
languages,  though  it  has  no  literature,  and  is 
written  either  in  theMalealam  or  the  Ganarese  cha- 
racter. Tulu  has  been  to  a  great  extent  displaced 
by  Ganarese,  the  language  of  the  conquering  power 
about  the  15th  century.  It  now  prevails,  though 
not  exclusively,  from  the  north  border  of  Malabar 
(Kavai),  where  it  is  much  mixed  with  Malealam, 
to  Udapi  in  the  north.  Mangalore,  Mulki,  and 
Udapi  are  the  chief  places  where  it  is  spoken.  It 
is  a  dialect  of  the  Ganarese,  and  closely  allied  to 
the  Toda,  Badaga,  and  Goorg  dialects.  Malealam 
is  a  dialect  of  Tamil.  By  dialect  is  here  meant 
that  many  centuries  ago  Tulu  was  the  same  as 
Ganarese,  and  Malealam  the  same  as  TamiL 
Tulu,  Toda,  Badaga,  and  Goorgi  are  far  more 
closely  allied  to  Gauarese,  and  Malealam  to  Tamil, 
than  Ganarese,  Tamil,  and  Telugu  are  to  one 
another. 

The  Tulu  people  are  part  of  the  Dravidian 
race.  The  law  of  succession  prevailing  amongst 
them  is  called  Aliya  Santana.  This  is  in  force 
amongst  the  Sudra  tribes,  and  a  tribe  that  folbws 
it  is  probably  Tulu.  The  race  does  not  include 
Brahmans  or  low  castes,  who  are  mostly  immi- 
grants from  the  other  parts  of  S.  India,  though  in 
some  cases  they  have  imitated  the  Aliya  Santana 
custom. 

In  S.  Malabar  descent  to  sons  is  the  law  ^ 
but  in  N.  Malabar,  amongst  the  Nair,  the  artisan 
castes,  carpenter,  brass-smith,  blacksmith,  and 
goldsmith,  also  the  Tiar,  who  are  toddy-drawers, 
and  the  Mukwa,  fishermen,  are  all  polyandrists, 
and  descent  of  property  goes  in  the  female 
line.  In  N.  Malabar  this  law  of  descent  is  called 
Maruma-katayam,  and  the  Muhammadan  Mophih 
has  conformed  to  this  usage.  In  Ganara  a  similar 
law,  called  Aliya  Santana,  or  nephew  inherit- 
ance, prevails,  and  is  in  practice  more  strictly 
carriea  out  than  in  N.  Malabar.  In  N.  Malabar 
the  adherents  to  Maruma-katayam  form  united 
family  communities  termed  Tarwaad.  The  senior 
member  of  whatsoever  branch  is  the  head  of  the 
family,  and  is  termed  Karnaven ;  the  other  mem- 
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bera  are  styled  Anandntver.  The  remotest  member 
is  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  family,  and  entitled 
to  maintenance  if  HTing  under  subordination  to 
the  head  of  the  family,  and  taking  part  in  their 
religions  obsenrances.  For  the  women  there  is 
nothing  analogous  to  the  state  of  widowhood  as 
existing  elsewhere.  Whether  in  alliance  with 
men  or  not,  they  reside  in  their  own  families. 
The  Nair  marries  before  he  is  ten  years  of  age, 
but  though  he  supports  he  never  associates  with 
his  wife,  who  reoeiyes  at  her  pleasure  any  caste 
men. — Imp.  Gaz, 

TUM,  a  weight  in  Mysore  of  32  lbs.,  2  irase. 

TUMAN,  in  the  Mongol  language,  signifies  ten 
thousand.  It  was  borrowed  by  the  Persians  and 
Arabs,  and  with  them  means  a  weight  or  sum  of 
money,  originally  equal  to  ten  thousand  mithkals 
or  Arab  drachms  of  silver.  In  the  year  1871  a 
tuman  of  Isfahan  was  equal  to  five  rupees  of 
British  India. — Yule,  Cathay ,  p.  117. 

TUMAN  of  the  Baluch,  a  village  of  tents.  In 
Pushtu,  a  tribe. 

TUMBA  TREE  BARK  was  used  by  the  Juang 
women  as  a  loin -covering. 

TUMBIYA.  Hind.  A  drinking-cup  shaped 
like  the  gourd  of  this  name ;  a  vessel  used  in 
cupping. 

TUMBUDRA,  a  river  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers 
Tnnga  and  Bhu<&a.  Both  rise  near  the  S.  W.  frontier 
of  Mysore,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  high  range 
of  hills  which  border  on  South  Canara.  Their 
junction  takes  place  in  lat.  14®  N.,  and  long. 
75®  48'  E.,  in  Mysore,  in  front  of  the  Brahman 
village  of  Kudali  in  Shimoga  district.  The  total 
length  of  the  Tumbudra  is  about  400  miles.  The 
maximum  flood  discharge  at  Hurrihur  is  calculated 
at  207,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  the 
ordinary  discharge  at  30,000  cubic  feet— /m/?. 
Gaz. 

TUMBURA.  Hind.  A  sitar  (guitar)  having 
catgut  strings  instead  of  wire. 

TUMBURU,    Htnd.    A  celestial  musician. 

TUMIEN  or  Ta-men.  Burm.  The  silk  petticoat 
of  the  Talaing  women.     It  is  of  bright  hues. 

TUMEEE,  a  small  circular  brass  plate,  played 
on  by  striking  it  with  a  piece  of  wood  having  a 
knob  at  the  end. 

TUMKOOR,  a  small  village,  the  chief  town 
of  a  district  in  the  Nundidrug  division  of  the 
Mysore  kingdom,  44  miles  from  Bangalore,  in 
lat.  18®  20'  N.,  and  long.  77®  9'  E. 

TUMMANUL,  a  Tamil  book  on  omens,  on 
divination  by  sneezing,  crows,  owls,  asses,  lizards. 
The  Tamil  people  are  great  slaves  to  omens. 

TUMMI.  'Tel.  Leucas  cephalotes.  Spreng.; 
the  Phlomis  cephalotes  of  Roxburgh.  The  leaves 
are  eaten ;  the  flowers  are  sacred  to  Siva,  and  are 
offered  in  his  temples.  But  there  are  many  plants 
to  which  the  term  Tummi  is  indiscriminately 
applied. 

TUMONGONG,  amongst  the  Malays,  a  high 
officer  of  state,  to  whom  the  superintendence 
of  internal  police  matters  is  entrusted.  A  here- 
ditary elective  officer  of  Johore. — Joum.  Ind. 
Arch.  p.  668. 

TUMULUS.  Tumuli  are  met  with  in  Wales, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Sweden,  Russia, 
Tartary,  and  Africa.  Those  in  Ireland  and  in 
the  plain  of  Troy  are  precisely  similar  to  others 
of   the  United  States.      In   America    they  are 


scattered  in  profusion  from  I^ke  Eiie  to  tiu 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  are  found  in  Tens,  liei 
Mexico,  and  S.  America ;  other  antiquititt  ik 
are  found  in  the  valley  of  the  MiasiBsippL  Tannl 
are  not  numerous  in  Ohio,  bat  are  foimd  i 
Kentucky,  and  more  commonly  in  TenneBMe  as 
Mississippi.  One  of  the  largest  is  at  Cahokiai 
Illinois,  being  a  parallelogram  235  yards  long  b; 
170  broad,  and  90  feet  high.  Cairns  and  tamol 
are  found  on  the  peaks  of  the  Neilgheihes.  TIr; 
contain  agricultural  implements;  andiio&spea 
heads,  bells,  and  sepulchral  urns,  with  figora  ( 
coiled  snakes,  tigers,  elephants,  dogs,  sad  bod 
sickles  and  gold  rings,  have  been  foond  bum 
under  the  piles  of  stones.  It  is  supposed  tb 
the  Kurumbar  race  formerly  interred  in  aixw. 

Over  vast  wildernesses  in  the  noHben  Rgia 
of  Asia,  along  the  banks  of  the  Irtish,  and  berd 
the  remote  Yenesi,  innumerable  tumuli  are  n^ 
tered,  containing  the  remains  of  ancient  aititf 
long  extinct  races  of  men.  ImplementB  of  dii 
gold,  and  copper,  girdles  of  the  precioos  mrti 
bracelets  decked  with  pearis,  fragments  of  par 
lain,  have  surprised  the  travellen  who  have  m 
a  few  of  the  tumuli  excavated.  Sbnilar  tnd 
spread  over  the  north  of  Europe,  oontaiait 
remains  either  of  the  same  people  or  of  n» 
more  barbarous  than  the  Asiatics.  Hnndredi^ 
these  have  been  rifled  by  treasure-huDtei«.<rif 
mere  antiquaries  little  more  enlighteoed,  ^ 
have  sought  to  make  collections  of  cwsoi 
without  any  view  to  promote  science  or  IwteR 
See  Barrow;  Cairn;  Cromlech;  StTiQp»:T(ft 

TUNAOLI,  a  tribe  of  the  PeshawurTally^ 
claim  descent  from  the  khalif  Abbas. 

TUNGA,  river  in  Mysore,  which  mte  w 
the  Bhudra  to  form  the  Tumbudra.  Hii^ 
beneath  the  peak  of  Gangamula  is  » 
Western  Ghats,  not  far  from  the  soaree  d » 
Bhudra  in  Kadur  district.  The  two  riwn  v» 
near  Shimoga. 

TUNGANI,  a  race  of  military  settlen «[ 
came  originally  with  conquerors  from  the  w^" 
Asia,  and  settled  down  in  the  country  of  Tr 
kand. — Cayley, 

TUNG  CHI,  emperor  of  China,  dicdfromw* 
pox  without  issue,  12th  January  1875.  , 

TUNG-JIN-TANG.  Chin.  Hall  of  nuJW 
benevolence  in  Shanghai. 

TUNG-SHU.  Chin.  Several  trees  yicW 
wood-oils  are  so  named,  such  as  the  Eleoco* 
verrucosa,  E.  vernicia,  and  the  Patdo** 
imperialis. — H.  and  S. ;  Smithy  M.  M.  C, 

TUNG-SI-LING,  the  eastern  and  westenij 
of  China,  the  site  of  the  imperial  inaitfoki 
those  of  the  Manchu  emperor  T'ai  Tsung.  ^ 
1627-1648;  Shun  Che,  1644-1661;  empra 
Shun  Che;  King  Ling,  1662-1722;  and  otteH 
— Mayer's  Chinese  Government 

TUNGUS,  a  general  name  applied  to  a  pojpJ* 
tion  common  to  a  vast  area  in  Sberia  and  Cnoj 
Their  physiognomy  connects  it  with  the  tribe*  ^ 
Northern  Asia  in  general,  and  their  langnj 
forms  a  transition  between  the  monosylUbictf 
agglutinate  forms  of  speech.  These  tn^J^r! 
Chinese  rule,  in  Manchuria,  on  the  wat^dwdi 
the  Amur  or  Sachalin,  are  termed  ^•°*"\2 
the  Tungus,  under  the  name  Manchu,  oM>8a» 
the  dominant  population  of  China  itoelf.  ^5rJJ 
chu  proper  have  a  literature  witii  an  r^!^ 
modified  from  the  Mongol.    They  arc agncflltffl" 
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ind  indnstrial.  With  two  exceptiionB,  the  tribee  of 
>he  Amnr  belong  to  the  Tungnzian  stock.  -  The 
angtiage  of  the  Gilyak,  on  the  Lower  Amur, 
li£fei8  from  the  Tungnzian  dialects  along  the 
iver,  but  the  features  of  these  Gilyak  are  still 
Mongol ;  they  have  small  oWiquely-set  eyes,  pro- 
ninent  cheek-bones,  and  scanty  beards.  With 
he  Aino  on  Saghalin,  the  language  differs  both 
'roui  the  IHmguzian  and  Gilyak.  Their  features 
ire  decidedly  not  Mongol,  and  they  are  distin- 
rttished  by  a  great  profusion  of  hair.  The 
fungnziau  tribes  either  are  nomades,  keeping 
lerds  of  reindeer  or  horses,  or  they  subsist  upon 
.he  produce  of  their  fisheries.  The  reindeer 
Punguzians  are  called  Oronchon  or  Oroke,  a  word 
ig;nifying  reindeer-keepers,  and  are  met  with  on 
he  Upper  Amur  and  on  Saghalin,  and  there  is 
>ne  trine  along  the  sea-coast  still  called  Orochi  or 
3rochon.  The  Manyarg,  and  the  kindred  Birar 
uid  Solon  on  the  Nonni,  who  occupy  the  vast 
prairies  above  the  Bureya  mountains,  keep  large 
lerds  of  horses.  The  Goldi,  Olcha  (Mangun), 
JMIyak,  Orochi  of  the  sea-coast,  and  Aino  are 
lahermen  and  hunters ;  and  the  Goldi,  especially 
>hoBe  settled  on  the  Bungari,  cultivate ;  but  the 
!if  anchu  and  Chinese,  and  the  Daurian  living 
imongst  them,  on  the  Middle  Amur,  till  the 
ground  to  a  larger  extent. 

Oronohon  of  the  Upper  Amur,      .        •  260 

Manyarg  and  Birar,        ....  3000 

Danrian,  etc., 2000 

Goldi  on  the  Amor  and  U§ari,      .        .  S560 

Oloha  (Mangiin)  on  the  Amur,       .        .  1100 

Kegidal  and  Kile  (Sanager),  .                 .  1000 

Orochi  of  the  sea-coast,          .        .        .  1000 

Oroke  on  Saghalin,        ....  1000 

Gilyak  on  Lower  Amur  and  Saghalin,  .  8180 

Aino  on  Northern  Saghalin,  .        .        .  1000 

Chinese  on  the  Usuri,  etc.,    .        .  1400 
-^RavenateiiC »  Russiann  on  the  Amur ;  Latham, 

TUNIA  JUM  MAHALS,  a  forest  tract  in  the 
iills  of  the  Chittagong  district,  which  the  Chukma 
ace  occupy  along  with  Mug,  Reang,  and  Tiperah 
^acses,  all  more  or  less  nomadic  Some  one  of 
heae  wild  races  till  lately  performed  human 
AcrificeB  annually,  and  in  the  year  1852  several 
>eT8on8  were  tried  for  murder  by  sacrificing.  The 
>1ace  of  sacrifice  was  a  cleared  district  in  the 
uDgle,  and  staked  round  with  bamboos  about 
\  feet  high.  The  sacrificial  pole  was  a  ^  Phula 
>aD8 '  bamboo,  scraped  and  stripped  at  the  edges, 
lie  hanging  strips  giving  a  rude  notion  of  oma- 
Dent  During  the  celebration  of  tJiese  sacrifices 
it  Agartollah,  a  gun  was  fired  every  evening  at 
[unset,  when  every  person  hurried  to  his  home. 

TUNIGATA,  the  Tunicaries,  class  vi.  of  the 
DoUusca,  viz.  :— 


Fam,  I.  Ascidiadae. 
7en.  Molgula. 

Cynthia. 

Pelonaea. 

Chelyosma. 

Poltenia. 

Farm,  IL  Olavellinidie. 
Ten.  Clavellina. 

Perophora. 
Fam.  ni.  Botryliidae. 
7en,  Botryllua. 

Botrylloldes. 

Didemnium. 

£aocBUnm. 


Distomus. 

Diasona. 

ApUdium. 

Polyclinum. 

Parascidium. 

Armoroecium. 

S^noddum. 

Sigillina. 

Fam,  IV.  P3rroBomid«. 
Otn.  Pyroaoma. 

Fam.  X.  Salpidte. 
Oen,  Salpa. 

Doliolum. 


Appendieolaria. 

TUNKI.    Hind.    A  very  thin  chapatti,  or  flour 

^one,  or  cake ;  or  large  wafer  made  with  butter. 

TUxNKRA,  a  pass  in  Sikkim,  in  lat.  37''  38'  N., 


and  long.  SS''  56'  E.  Its  crest  is  16,100  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  ascent  on  north-west  side, 
gradual,  is  over  a  snow-bed  and  glacier ;  descent 
on  north-east  steep,  but  grassy. 

TUN-SURANA.  Burm.  In  Burmese  Buddhism, 
the  three  most  precious  gems,  Buddha,  the  sacred 
books,  and  the  priesthoc^.  They  are  regarded  as 
the  three  refuges,  vias.  ^I  take  refuge  in  Buddha;  I 
take  refuge  in  the  law ;  I  take  refuge  in  the  asso- 
ciated priesthood.'  A  novice  entering  a  kyonng 
repeats  these  three,  also  the  ten  obligatbna.  See 
Tnad. 

TUOOZ.  Arab.  Having  recourse  to  God 
against  evil. 

TUPAI  A,  a  genus  of  the  mammalia,  insect  eaters. 
They  closely  resemble  squirrels,  are  almost  con- 
fined to  the  Malay  Islands,  as  also  are  Ptilocerua 
Lowii  of  BomeOf  and  Gymnurus  RafileeiL 

Tupaia  Elliotti,  Blyth^  the  Madras  tree  shrew, 
occurs  in  the  hills  west  of  Madras,  and  in  Mathenin. 
Male,  above  reddish,  brown  inclining  to  olivaceous 
grey  on  the  head,  limbs,  sides,  and  tail ;  the  hairs 
CTizzled  red  and  brown  or  oUve-grey  and  brown. 
Chin,  throat,  breast,  and  lower  parts  yellowish- 
white,  continued  along  the  underside  of  the  tail, 
and  a  rudimentary  streak  of  the  same  on  each 
side  of  the  neck,  reaching  to  the  shoulder.  Ears 
oval,  large ;  eyes  large,  dark-brown  ;  snout  elon* 
gated.  Length,  14|  inches,  of  which  tail  7|. 
Native  name.  Karri. 

Tupaia  femiginea,  Blyth^  of  Arakan  and  the 
Malay  Peninsuht,  is  insectivorous  and  frugivorous. 
It  dwells  in  rudely-constructed  lairs  in  the  highest 
branches  of  trees;  it  is  very  agile,  and  makes 
enormous  bounds. 

Tupaia  Javanica  occurs  in  Java.  T.  murina 
occurs  in  Borneo.  T.  Peguana,  the  Sikkim  tree 
shrew,  occurs  in  Pegu.  T.  tana  occurs  in  Sumatra. 
— Bhfth ;  JerdoTt,  p.  66 ;  Wallace^  p.  141. 

TU-PEH-TEH,  also  Tu-Bod,  names  of  Tibet. 

TUPHA.    Sansk.    a  college. 

TUPH  A.  Turk.  A  hone  tail ;  the  tails  of  the 
horse  and  of  the  yak,  used  as  standards  amongst 
the  Turkoman.  Tupha,  Tugha,  or  Tau,  according 
to  Remusat,  is  the  Turkish  name  of  the  horse- 
tail standard,  but  is  applied  also  by  the  Chinese 
to  the  yak-tail,  which  respectively  with  those 
nations  mark  the  supreme  military  command.—*- 
Rech.  sur  les  Langues  Tartareg^  p.  808 ;  D^Ohasson^ 
i.  p.  40,  in  YMs  Cathay^  i.  p.  174. 

TUPOZ,  in  Manilla,  the  intermediate  layers  of 
the  stem  of  the  wild  plantain,  Musa  textilis,  of 
which  are  made  web  cloths  and  gauzes  four  yards 
long,  of  different  degrees  of  fineness. — Simmonds, 

TUPPA,  a  musical  measure  which  belongs  to 
the  North- West  of  India,  being  indigenous  as  far 
aa  the  Indus  and  the  countries  watered  by  its 
tributaries,  and  common  in  Rajasthan,  but  the 
prefix  of  Panjabi  shows  its  origin.  Colonel  Tod 
says  he  has  listened  at  Caen  to  the  viola  or  hurdy- 
gurdy,  till  he  could  have  fancied  himself  in  Mewar. 
— Tod^s  Rajasthariy  i.  p.  648. 

TUPPA,  amongst  the  Bhot  race,  a  probationer 
for  the  Buddhist  religion  of  Tibet  The  ordinary 
monk  or  priest  in  Tibet  is  the  Gylong,  above 
whom  are  Lamas  or  presidents,  and  below  whom 
are  the  Tohba  and  Tuppa.  The  Tuppa  is  a  pro- 
bationer who  is  admitted  into  the  establishment  to 
which  he  would  attach  himself  at  the  age  of  8  or 
10,  and  receives  instruction  accordingly.  At  15  he 
becomes  a  Tohba,  and  at  24  a  Gylong,  provided 
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his  acquirement  be  satisfactoiy.  There  uee  two 
sects,  the  Gyllupka,  who  dreas  in  yellow,  and  the 
Shammar,  in  red,  the  Shammar  Gylongs  being 
allowed  to  marry.  The  Bhot  of  the  Tibetans  have 
been  extending  westward.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  Himalayas  divide  Hindustan  from  Bhotland, 
but  there  are  Bhot  in  several  parts  south  of  the 
crest  of  those  mighty  mountains  in  Garhwal  and 
Kamaon. 

TUR,  a  small  seaport  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez,  inhabited  by  Arabs.  To  the  north  of 
the  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  low  hills,  Jabl  Hamam 
and  Sidna  Musa,  are  warm  sulphur  springs,  92^ 
to  94''  Fahr.  The  Bell  mountain,  Jabl  Nakous,  is 
about  12  miles  from  Tur.  The  Wadi  Hebran  and 
Wadl-us-Slah  lead  from  Tur  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Catherine. 

TUKAN,  the  name  of  a  region  bordering  on 
Iran,  in  the  north  and  north-east,  which  in  the 
remotest  times  was  inhabited  by  a  race  who  are 
now  spread  into  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
are  known  to  ethnologists  as  Turanians  and 
Mongolians.  Turan  aud  Turanian  are  terms  of 
Persian  origin.  In  their  simple  system  of  ethno- 
graphy, the  inhabitants  of  Central  Asia  divide  all 
the  world  between  two  races,  Iran  and  Tuian, 
Iran  or  Irani  meaning  themselves,  and  Turani 
meaning  everybody  else;  or,  as  they  express 
it,  Iran  and  an-Iran,  Aryan  and  non-Aryan. 
This  was  the  practice  also  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  who  classed  all  other  races 
as  Gentiles  and  barbarians,  as  the  Hindus  now 
reckon  all  non- Hindus  as  M'hlecha,  and  as  the 
Chinese,  who  place  all  outsiders  as  Fan.  In  the 
Zend  books,  the  Turanians  are  styled  the  foes 
or  antagonists  of  the  Aryans.  They  are  Fir- 
dusi's  Turiya.  Turvasu  means  one  who  possesses 
the  treasures  of  his  enemy,  and  Turvasa,  one  who 
conquers  when  he  pleases. 

According  to  Cuvier,  the  probable  cradle  of  the 
Mongolian  or  Japhetic  race  is  the  Altai  mountains, 
whence  they  have  spread  over  Northern  and 
Central  Asia,  southwards  as  far  as  Hindustan 
north  of  the  Ganges,  and  eastwardly  to  the  Eastern 
Ocean,  where  the  race  is  distinguishable  in  the 
Japanese,  the  Corean  people,  and  those  of  Siberia, 
and  their  divisions  are  known  in  modern  times  as 
Tungus,  Turk,  Mongol,  and  Fin. 

Chevalier  Bunsen  observes  (Report  Brit.  Ass. 
1847)  that  the  researches  of  our  days  have  made 
it  more  than  probable  that  the  Tartar,  Manchu, 
and  Tungus  belong  to  one  great  stock ;  that 
the  Turkoman,  Chud,  Fin,  Lap,  and  Magyar 
(Hungarian)  present  another  stock  closely  united ; 
and  that  both  these  families  were  originally  con- 
nected with  each  other.  He  proposed  to  call  this 
whole  group  of  their  languages  the  Turanian,  and 
in  lieu  of  Indo-Germanic  or  Indo- European,  he 
proposed  the  term  Iranian,  following  the  antithesis 
of  Iran  and  Turan  established  by  Heeren  and 
Carl  Ritter.  In  the  vast  region  extending  from 
the  chain  of  the  Altai  to  that  of  the  Himalaya, 
are  the  pasture  lands  where,  during  immemorial 
ages,  the  nomadic  tribes  of  High  Asia  have  fed 
their  flocks  and  multiplied  those  hordes  which 
from  time  to  time  descended  in  immense  swarms 
on  the  fertile  regions  of  Asia  and  of  Europe.  Per- 
haps the  earliest  of  these  invasions  of  the  civilised 
world  was  that  of  the  Hiong-nu,  expelled  from  the 
borders  of  China  by  the  powerful  dynasty  of  the 
Han.    These  were  the  people  who,  after  their 


inroad  on  the  Gothic  empire  of  Heimumli, 
made  their  way,  under  Etzel  or  Attila,  into  Ik 
heart  of  France.  Hordes  from  the  same  regiaia 
under  Toghrul  Beg,  and  Seljuk,  and  Mahmud  d 
Ghazni,  and  Chengiz,  and  Timur,  and  0&iDan,OTer' 
whelmed  the  khalifat  and  the  empires  of  Chin 
of  Byzantium,  and  of  Hindustan;  and  lisea 
descendants  of  the  shepherds  of  High  Aaa  sdi 
sit  on  the  throne  of  Cyrus,  and  on  that  of  tb 
Great  Constantine  ;  while  the  branch  which  rok 
in  India  under  the  title  known  to  Europe  ai  th 
Great  Moghul,  closed  in  1862  by  the  death  i 
Rangoon  of  the  last  emperor  of  Dehli,  tbmi 
convict  prisoner  of  the  British.  Until  cheeka 
by  the  British  in  India  aud  by  the  Roaiau  ii 
Central  Asia,  the  race  was  predominant  ora 
the  whole  of  the  countries  between  Ciuu 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Caspia 
southwards  to  the  Ganges  and  the  Peraan  Qd 
But  they  seemed  destined  to  partake  ovAj'p 
conquest  in  the  higher  civilisatbn  of  theia 
rounding  nations,  older  or  younger  ones,  ar 
Chinese  presenting  the  one  extreme,  the  Inm 
the  other.  Little  disposed  to  learn  from  thai 
neighbours  or  subjects,  they  become  more  or  la 
civilised  by  being  their  masters.  They  cam 
resist  the  inward  loree  of  the  civilisation  d  ^ 
subjects,  although  they  repel  it  as  an  cntf^ 
power. 

The    Turanian   people,    but    particolariT  'i; 
Turko-Tartar  tribes,  made  themselves  renovtt^ 
in  antiquity  by   their  martial   dispositioo. » 
by    the    wild,    intractable    rudeness  d  ^ 
habits,   and   they  have  appeared  amoi^^ 
rounding    nations    as    spoilers,   destrojas.  ^ 
plunderers.      The  Aryan    tendency   is  to  feo 
national  and  political   communities,  many  (^ 
wife,   and  worship    one  supreme   and  ^a^ 
deity.     The  Turanian  tendency  is  to  hare  ft» 
national  or  political  cohesion,  to  mam  (^  ^ 
more  wives  without  much  sentiment,  and  voriij 
gods  and  heroes  without  much  idea  of  a  f^ 
existence  beyond   that  implied   in  the  dob* 
of  ghosts  and  demons.    Turanian  races  faa^* 
longing  for  spiritual  excitements.     Perhaps* 
the  vividness  of  religious  faith  is  common  anto^ 
mountaineers,  the  simple  pastoral  and  seclaki 
life  common  to  most  of  the  Turanian  trihes  tff 
impart  a  tendency  to  reverie  and  visionary  ateuf 
tion.    The  great  horse  sacrifice  is  allowed  to  li*f 
been  origin^ly  Turanian,  whether  derived  direc* 
from  the  Sakse,   or  indirectly  from  Peisa  » 
Media,  where  the  white  horse  was  an  import** 
element  in  a  campaign  of  Cyrus ;  and  Mr.  AtkiitfJ 
found  traces  of  this  sacrifice  still  lingering  oota 
southern  borders  of  Siberia.    See  Aswa  Medht 

Mr.  Hodgson  considers  the  Tamil,  TibetoJ 
Indo-Chinese,  Tungus,  Chinese,  Mongol,  aodTw 
as  so  many  branches  of  the  Turanian  family; »» 
he  regards  the  aborigines  of  British  India  aa  Nof* 
men  of  the  Scythic  stem,  but  he  remains  w 
decided  whether  they  owe  their  physiognomy* 
the  Tungus,  the  Mongol,  or  the  Turk  branch  of « 
Tartars  or  Scythians,  and  whether  they  immignto 
from  beyond  the  Himalayas  at  one  period  and  i 
one  point,  or  at  several  periods  and  at  as  nijO! 
points.  But  all  writers  are  of  opinion  that  wW 
the  Aryans  entered  India,  they  found  the  coim^ 
occupied  by  prior  Scythic  races,  to  whom  tw 
writers  apply  such  contemptuous  expreaaiaw' 
Dasya,  M'Wecha,  et<5.    These  prior  r««8  setf 
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o  have  been  pushed  largely  out  of  Northern 
ndia  into  and  through  the  Vindhya  mountains 
nto  the  Peninsula  of  India  and  Ceylon,  where 
heir  idioms,  the  Tamil,  Telugu,  Malealam,  and 
vamatica,  are  sister  dialects  of  one  speech  ;  and 
>r.  Pritchard  concurs  in  opinion  with  Professor 
^aek,  who  regards  the  languages  of  the  mountain 
ribes  of  India,  the  Bhil,  the  Gond,  the  Toda,  and 
»Uiers,  as  also  of  the  Tartar  stock,  and  mentions 
hat  some  curious  analogies  have  been  observed 
between  the  Tamil  and  other  dialects  of  the 
-*enin8nla  and  the  languages  of  Australia. 

Mr.  Logan,  however,  who  had  great  opportun- 
ties  of  contrasting  and  comparing  the  Dravidians 
inom  various  parts  of  India,  remarks  that,  phy- 
sically, the  population  of  Southern  India  is 
>ne  of  the  most  variable  and  mixed  which  any 
>thnic  province  displays.  A  glance  at  a  consider- 
ible  number  of  Kling  (Teling)  and  Tamilar  of 
lifferent  castes  and  occupations,  shows  that  the 
rarieties  when  compared  with  those  of  similar 
Lsscmblages  of  men  of  other  races,  such  as  Euro- 
>ean8,  Ultra -Indians,  or  Indonesians  (including 
Negroes  in  the  last  two  cases),  are  too  great  to 
J  low  of  their  being  referred  to  a  single  race  of 
>ure  blood.  Some  are  exceedingly  Iranian,  some 
ire  Semitic,  others  Australian,  some  remind  us 
>f  Egyptians,  while  others  again  have  Malaya, 
Polynesian,  and  even  Simang  and  Papuan  features, 
rhis  varied  character  of  the  races  of  the  south  of 
l>he  Peninsula  may  be  seen  daily  in  Madras,  to 
Bvhich  all  the  races  from  the  south  of  India  resort. 

Turanians  now  occupy  Central  and  Northern 
A.8ia.  and  include,  according  to  modem  ethnology, 
>he  Tartar,  Fin,  Turk,  and  Magyar.  Turanian 
angnages  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the 
lorthern  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  China  to 
■he  Pyrenees,  and  from  Cape  Comorin  across  the 
[Caucasus  to  Lapland.  The  Hungarian,  Lapponian, 
md  Finnish  dialects  are  now  classed  as  members 
>f  the  great  Turanian  or  Tartar  family  of  tongues, 
which  is  spoken  by  all  the  tribes  from  the  Him- 
klaja  to  Okotsk  aud  to  Lapland,  and  includes  the 
flungarian,  Crimean^  and  Turkish  tongues.  Farrar 
(tates  that  the  terms  Turanian,  Nomadic,  or 
^.llophy11on  of  Pritchard,  are  names  applied  to  all 
anguages  not  belonging  to  the  Aryan  or  Semitic, 
ind  which  comprise  all  languages  spoken  in  Asia 
>r  Europe  not  included  under  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic  families,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chinese 
md  its  dialects.  These  are  Tungus,  Mongol, 
Purki,  Samoyede,  and  Fin.  The  writers  on  this 
slass  are  Rask,  Klaproth,  Schult,  Castren,  and 
duller.  The  Turanian  languages  occupy  by  far  the 
argest  portion  of  the  earth,  viz.  all  but  parte  of 
[ndia,  Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Europe ;  but  except 
igglutination,  there  is  not  a  single  positive  prin- 
z\p\e  which  can  be  proved  to  pervade  them  all. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  Turanian 
languages  is  what  has  been  called  agglutination, 
or  *  glueing  together;*  and  what  distinguishes  the 
Turanian  languages  is,  that  in  them  the  conjugation 
and  declension  can  still  be  taken  to  pieces ;  and 
although  the  terminations  have  by  no  means 
always  retained  their  significative  power  as  inde- 
pendent words,  they  are  felt  as  modificatory 
syllables. 

The  Turanian  family  of  languages  consists  of 
two  great  divisions,  the  Northern  and  the  Southern. 
The  northern  is  sometimes  called  the  Ural-Altaic 
or  Ugro-Tartaiic,  and  it  \b  divided  into  five  sec- 


tions, the  Tungusic,  Mongolic,  Turkic,   Finnic, 
and  Samoyedic. 

The  southern,  which  occupies  the  south  of  Asia, 
is  divided  into  four  classes,  the  Tamilic,  the  Gan- 

fetic  (Trans-Himalayan  and  Sub-Himalayan),  the 
.ohitic,  the  Taic,  and  the  Malaic.  These  two 
divisions  comprehend  very  nearly  all  the  languages 
of  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  Chinese,  which, 
together  with  its  neighbouring  dialects,  forms  Uie 
only  representative  of  radical  or  monosyllabic 
speech.  Japanese,  the  language  of  Corea,  of  the 
Koriakes,  the  Kamtskadales,  and  the  numerous 
dialects  of  the  Caucasus,  etc.,  remain  unclassed. 

The  Tungusic  section  of  the  northern  branch 
extends  from  China  northward  to  Siberia,  and 
westward  to  113°,  where  the  river  Tunguska  partly 
marks  its  frontier.  The  Tungusic  tribes  in  Siberia 
are  under  Russian  sway.  Other  Tungusic  tribes 
belong  to  the  Chinese  empire,  and  are  known  by 
the  name  of  Manchu,  a  term  adopted  after  they 
had  conquered  China  in  1644,  and  founded  the 
present  imperial  dynasty. 

The  ori^nal'  seats  of  the  people  who  speak 
Mongolic  £alects  He  near  the  Lake  Baikal,  and  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Siberia,  where  we  find  them 
as  early  as  the  9th  century  after  Christ.  They 
were  divided  into    three    classes,    the    Mongol 

g roper,  the  Buriat,  and  the  Clot  or  Kalmuk. 
hengiz  Khan  (1227)  united  them  into  a  nation, 
and  founded  the  Mongolian  empire,  which  in- 
cluded, however,  not  oiSj  Mongolic,  but  Tungusic 
and  Turkic,  commonly  called  Tataric,  tribes. 

In  India,  there  are  three  or  four  distinct  branches 
of  this  family  of  languages.  In  the  north  are  the 
Himalayan  dialects,  of  tribes  from  Upper  and 
Lower  Kanawar,  on  the  Sutlej,  to  the  Bhutani  of 
the  extreme  east.  Then  we  have  the  Lohitic  class, 
comprising,  with  the  Burmese  and  others  of  the 
Eastern  Peninsula,  the  dialects  of  the  Naga  and 
Mikir  tribes  in  Assam,  and  of  the  Bodo,  Kachari, 
Kuki,  and  Garo  in  Eastern  Bengal.  Nearly  re- 
lated to  this  class  is  the  Kol  or  Munda  family, 
including  the  Kol,  Santal,  and  Bhumij  of  Sing- 
bhum  and  Western  Bengal,  and  the  Munda  of 
Chutia  Nagpur.  The  fourth  class  is  the  Tamil 
or  Dravidian,  to  which  belong  the  Brahui  of 
Baluchistan,  the  Gondi,  the  Tuluva  of  Canara, 
the  Karnata  of  the  S.  Mahratta  country,  the  Toda 
of  the  Neilgherries,  the  Malealam  of  Travancore, 
the  Tamil,  and  Telugu.  The  Kur  or  Muasi,  and 
the  Korku  in  Hoshangabad,  and  westward  in  the 
forests  on  the  Tapti  and  Narmada,  until  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  Bhil  of  the  Vindhya 
Hills,  and  the  Nahal  of  Kandesh,  belong  to  this 
Kol  family ;  indeed,  Mr.  Hyslop  held  that  the  word 
Kur  is  identical  with  Kol. 

According  to  Pritchard,  the  idiom  of  the  islands 
comprised  in  the  empire  of  Niphon,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  independent  Liu-kiu  ArchipeUgo,  bears 
some  signs  of  affinity  to  those  of  the  Ugro- 
Tartarian  nations.  Mr.  Norris  had  assured  him 
that  the  principle  of  vocalic  harmony  and  other 
phenomena  of  the  Tartar  languages  prevail  in  the 
idiom  of  the  Japanese  and  Liu-kiu  Islandfl.  He 
also  observed  analogies  between  the  Tamilian  and 
other  dialects  of  the  Dekhan  and  the  languages 
of  Australia,  with  which  we  have  obtained  some 
acquaintance  through  the  labours  of  Mr.  Threlkeld 
and  several  other  missionaries,  and  from  the  able 
researches  of  Captain  Gray.  Turkish  is  a  Turanian 
dialect.   Its  graounar  is  purely  Tataric  or  Turanianu 
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The  Tarks,  however,  posaessed  a  small  literature 
aud  uarrow  civilisatiou  before  they  were  converted 
to  Mohammadanism ;  but  as  the  language  of 
Mahomed  was  Arabic,  a  branch  of  the  Semitic 
family  closely  allied  to  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  this, 
together  with  the  Koran  and  their  law  and 
religion,  the  Turks  learned  from  the  Arabs, 
along  with  many  of  the  arts  and  sciences  con- 
nected with  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civilisation. 
Arabic  became  to  the  Turks  what  Latin  was  to 
the  Germans  during  the  middle  ages ;  and  there 
is  hardly  a  word  in  the  higher  intellectual  termino- 
logy of  Arabic  that  might  not  be  used,  more  or 
less  naturally,  by  a  writer  in  Turkish. — M.  De 
Guignes;  Sir  W,  Jonti  Wwla,  iiL  p.  72;  Bje- 
port  Brit.  Assoc,;  Wh,  IL;  Piitchard;  Bunsen; 
MuUer;  Logauy  in  J.  Ind»  Arch.;  Hyslop^  Jour. 
Ant.  Sac,  Nagpur. 

TURANJABIN,  Persian  manna,  produced  on 
the  Alhaji  maurorum,  in  Persia,  Bokhara,  and 
Afghanistan.    See  Manna. 

TURBAND. 
Fagri,    ....    Hind.  |  Dustar,    ....   Hind. 

The  head-dress  of  the  Muhammadans,  from  the 
two  Persian  words,  Sir,  the  head,  and  Band,  a 
tie.  A  principal  site  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
turbands  formerly  was  the  town  of  Amee,  in  the 
Chingleput  district,  but  they  are  now  made  at 
Oopada  in  the  Rajamundry  district,  and  also  in 
the  Madras  district.  A  principal  site  of  the 
manufacture  of  silk  turbands  was  Seringapatam  in 
Mysore.  These  are  of  a  pink  colour,  and  are  sold 
at  from  10  to  25  rupees  each.  Turband  pieces  in 
cotton,  silk,  cotton  and  gold,  and  silk  and  gold, 
are  those  usually  manufactured.  In  Afghanistan, 
conquered  people  pay  homage  by  casting  their 
turbands  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror ;  the  chiefs 
of  tribes  often  lessen  the  size  of  their  turbands 
before  appearing  in  the  presence  of  their  rulers. 
Muhammadans  of  Britisn  India,  when  in  great 
distress  or  in  supplication,  take  off  their  turbands, 
and  lay  their  heads  on  the  ground,  or  in  the  lap 
of  the  person  before  whom  they  appear.  For  a 
stranger  to  take  off  the  turband  of  eitlier  a  Hindu 
or  Mnhammadan,  is  an  act  of  great  indignity.  A 
Muhammadan  wife  receives  her  husband,  and 
places  his  turband  in  an  honoured  part  of  the 
house.  An  exchange  of  turbands  is  the  symbol 
of  fraternal  adoption.  In  Turkish  burial  places, 
the  tombs  of  men  are  indicated  by  the  figure  of  a 
turband  placed  at  the  head  of  the  grave. 

TURBINELLA,  a  genus  of  gasteropodous 
molluscs,  family  MuricidsB.  About  70  recent  and 
20  fossil  species  are  known.  T.  rapa,  the  chank 
shell,  is  used  in  India  as  a  trumpet,  is  sawn  into 
rings  to  form  bracelets,  anklets.  It  was  the  war- 
trumpet  of  the  ancient  Hindus ;  and  the  idol  of 
the  Hindu  god  Vishnu  holds  a  chank  in  one  of 
his  four  hands. — Tod^s  RajaMhan, 

TURBITH,  Turpeth,  or  Turbud.  Hind,  The 
cortical  part  of  the  root  of  the  Ipomoea  turpethum. 
It  is  a  longish  root,  about  the  thickness  of  the 
finger,  resinous,  heavy,  of  a  brownish  hue  with- 
out, and  whitish  within.  It  is  used  in  medicine. 
— Z«i(7w'  Mat.  Med. 

TURBUZ.  Hind.  Cucurbita  citrullus,  water- 
melon, is  grown  in  the  beds  of  rivers  in  the  hot 
season,  but  may  be  cultivated  in  gardens  during 
the  rains.  Its  fruit  is  esteemed  by  all  classes.— 
Riddeli. 


i&  the  most  eastern  of  the  districtB  of  Kafihgaria, 
The  Ush-Turfan  district  of  Kaahgaria  lies  N.E. 
of  the  Kashgar  district.  The  Tian  Shan  mouutahia 
have  for  centuries  maintained  their  character  for 
surpassing  excellence  of  Turfan  wool. 

TURI  dwell  in  the  t'huls  of  Dawudpotn, 
Beejnote,  Noke,  Noakote,  and  Oodur ;  they  own 
and  hire  out  camels,  but,  like  the  Bawori  and 
Khengar,  are  great  thieves,  and  are  caUed  bhat 
or  evil  spirits  and  sons  of  the  devil. 

TURI,  a  martial  tribe  occupying^  a  portion  of  th^ 
valley  of  the  river  Kurm ;  they  can  maeter  550Q 
fighting  men.   They  repeatedly  leagued  with  otfcei 
tribes  to  harass  the  Meeranzai  valley.    They  would 
sow  strife  among  the    Meeranzai    people,   ther 
would  harbour  fugitives  from  either  party,  thej 
would  encourage  all  to  resist  the   British,  tb^ 
would  attack  some  villages  in  force ;  they  fre- 
quently committed  raids  on  the   Bon^uah  ad 
Cuttack  villages  of  the  Kohat  district.      I  u.  Aogoit 
1853,  Captain  Coke  seized  a  Turi  caravan  on  tif 
way  to  the  salt  mines,  taking  the   prop^tj  a 
security  for  repayment  of  value  of  plundered  pcs- 
perty,  and  the  men  as  hostages  for  their  tnba 
This  measure  was  soon  followed  by  an  embav 
from  the  tribe,  and  an  agreement  was  condodBl 
with  the  tribe  from  the  commencement  ci  IB^ 
The  value  of  plundered  property  was  made  gooi 
the  prisoners  were  released,  and  five    Turi  oa 
were  made  over  to  the  British  as  hostages:  hs 
within  one  month  the  tribe  again  gBLYe  wsj  & 
evil  counsels,  and  in  March  1854  a  serioossoacfc 
was  made  by  the  Turi  with  2000  men  (ioc$  sad 
horse)  on  a  Meeranzai  village. 

During  the  wars  with  Kabul  in  1878-lS^  the 
Kurm  valley  was  held  by  a  large  Biitiik  fane, 
and  the  Turi  kept  quiet.    See  Kurm. 

TURIVA-CARAY.  The  great  Basa^  «  M 
at  Turiva-caray,  in  Mysore,  is  a  single  block  d 
Karikallu  or  blackstone,  procured  from  a  qoMBj 
at  Caddapully.  This  stone  is  an  amorphous  facifi- 
blende  containing  minute  rhomboidal  lamefiif 
concretions  of  basaltine.  It  is  obtained  fnm 
detached  blocks  of  stone  in  this  quarry  ;  thesoii 
rock  contains  many  finer  pieces. 

TURK.    Among  the  Arabs  this  word  has  beet 
as  vaguely  applied  as  the  word   Scythian  «« 
among  the  Greeks.    Turk,  applied  to  an  Osmaak 
is  deemed  derogative ;  but  this  name  is  giroi  ht 
the  Tamil  and  Telugu  people  as  the  usual  d»i^ 
nation  for  all  Muhammadans,  as  Turka>kara  and 
Turka-vadu,  and  their  language  the  Turka-peefe 
aud  Turka-bhasba  or  Turka-mata.      Arabs  a^ 
Persians,  when  alluding  to  their  northern  ne^- 
bours,  always  style  them  Turk,  applying  t^ 
term  as  loosely  as  Europeans  do  the  word  Tazter. 

The  word  Turk  has  the  same  root  as  that  d 
Turan,  the  countiy  of  the  restless,  horse-ndin^ 
nomade  tribes,  the  great  Turanian  and  MoogoliaB 
family,  in  contradistinction  from  the  Aryaa, 
Iranian,  or  Indo-European  race,  and  it  is  derived 
from  the  root  To-ar,  to  fiy. 

Yambery  divides  the  Turk  into  Btirut,  black: 
or  pure  Kirghiz ;  Kirghis,  properly  Kasak ;  Kaia- 
kalpak,  Turkoman,  and  Usbak. 

The  region  inhabited  by  Turkish  races  at  tfce 
present  time  comprises  two  distinct  tiacta  <d 
country,  one  stretcning  southwards  frcwn  tha  icy 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Hindu  Ktvh, 


the   other   eastwards,  from   the  Adriatie^   hoik 
TURFAN,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert  of  Gobi,  '  merging  into  each  other  in  the  easteni  porlakMi  s( 
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Lsia,  known  as  the  deeert  of  Gobi.  The  Turk  in  the 
orthest  east  claims  relationship  with  his  brethren 
1  tlie  extreme  west.  The  simplest  Turkoman  is 
ware  of  the  existence  of  kinsmen  about  Diarbekir. 

Many  of  the  Turk  tribes  of  High  Asia  retained 
beir  pagan  names  when  accepting  Islam.  Seljuk 
I  said  to  have  been  a  convert,  but  his  sods  were 
ailed  Michael,  Israil,  Musa,  and  Ynnus.  His 
elebrated  grandson,  however,  retained  the  name 
f  Toghrul,  and  Toghrul's  son  was  Alp  Arselan. 
'he  names  of  most  Turkish  tribes  and  families 
re  taken  from  animals:  Mang-it  means  sick  dog; 
lira-it,  grey  dog ;  Oyur-at  or  Oir-at,  grey  horse ; 
Lungr-at  or  Kinghur-at,  chesnut  horse. 

Hiung-nu, — The  most  ancient  name  by  which 
he  Turk  and  other  of  the  tribes  of  Central  Asia 
rere  known  to  the  Chinese,  was  Hiung-nu.  These 
liung-nu  founded  an  empire  (b.c.  206)  comprising 

large  portion  of  Asia  west  of  China.  Engaged 
1  frequent  wars  with  the  Chinese,  they  were  at 
ist  defeated  in  the  middle  of  the  1st  century  after 
/brist.  Thereupon  they  divided  into  a  northern 
nd  southern  empire;  and  after  the  Southern 
liung^u  had  become  subjects  of  China,  they 
ttacked  the  Northern  Hiung-nu,  together  with 
be  Chinese,  and,  driving  them  out  of  their  seats 
•etween  the  rivers  Amur  and  Selenga  and  the 
dtai  mountains  westward,  they  are  supposed  to 
lave  given  the  first  impulse  to  the  inroads  of  the 
larbarians  into  Europe.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
d  century,  the  Mongolic  and  Tungusic  tribes, 
rho  had  filled  the  seats  of  the  Northern  Hiung- 
u,  had  grown  so  powerful  as  to  attack  the 
outhem  Hiung-nu,  and  drive  them  from  their 
)rritorie&  This  occasioned  a  second  migration 
f  Asiatic  tribes  towards  the  west.  Another 
ame  by  which  the  Chinese  designate  these 
[iung-nu  or  Turk  tribes  is  Tu-kiu.  This  Tu-kiu 
\  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Turk ;  and 
[though  the  tribe  to  which  this  name  was  given 
'as  originallv  but  small,  it  began  to  spread  in  the 
th  century  from  the  Altai  to  the  Casoian,  and  it 
ras  probably  to  them  that,  in  569,  the  emperor 
ustinian  sent  an  ambassador  in  the  person  of 
>emarcho8.  The  empire  of  the  Tu-kiu  was 
estroyed  in  the  8th  century  by  the  Hui-he 
Chinese  Kao-clie).  This  tribe,  equally  of  Turk 
rigin,  maintained  itself  for  about  a  century,  and 
ras  then  conquered  by  the  Chinese,  and  driven 
ack  from  the  northern  borders  of  China.  Part 
f  the  Hui-he  occupied  Tangut,  and,  after  a 
econd  defeat  by  the  Mongolians  in  1257,  the 
emnant  proceeded  still  farther  west,  and  joined 
iie  Uigur,  whose  tents  were  pitched  near  the 
3WD8  of  Turfan,  Kashgar,  Hamil,  and  Aksu. 
'hese  facts,  gleaned  chiefly  from  Chinese  his- 
Drians,  show  from  the  very  earliest  times  the 
restward  tendency  of  the  Turk  nations.  In  568, 
^urk  tribes  occupied  the  country  between  the 
^olga  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  numerous  rein- 
orcements  have  since  strengthened  their  position 
Q  those  parts. 

lurkoman. — The  northern  part  of  Persia  west 
I  the  Caspian  Sea — Armenia,  the  south  of 
reorgia,  Shirwan,  and  Dagestan — ^harbours  a  Turk 
opulation,  known  by  the  general  name  of  Turko- 
man. They  are  predatory  nomades,  and  their 
irival  in  these  ootmtries  dates  from  the  11th 


kud  12tli  centuries.  East  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
he  Turkoman  tribes  are  under  command  of  the 
^zbak  khaoB  of  Khiva,  Fargana,  and  Bokhara,    of  Kashgar,  north  as  far  as  the  Irtish. 
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They  call  themselves,  however,  not  subjects  but 
guests  of  these  khans.  Still  more  to  the  east, 
the  Turkoman  are  under  Chinese  sovereignty,  and 
in  the  south-west  they  reacli  as  far  as  Khorasan 
and  other  provinces  of  Persia. 

The  Uzbahy  descendants  of  the  Hui-he  and 
Uigur,  and  originally  settled  in  the  neighboiu:- 
hood  of  the  towns  of  Khotan,  Kashgar,  Turfan, 
and  Hamil,  crossed  the  Jaxartes  (Syr-i-Darya)  in 
the  16th  century,  and,  after  several  successful 
campaigns,  gained  posseesion  of  Balkh,  Kharism 
(Khiva),  Bokhara,  and  Fargana.  In  the  latter 
country  and  in  Balkh  they  have  become  agri- 
cultural ;  but  generally  their  life  is  nomadic,  and 
too  warlike  to  be  called  pastoral. 

NogaL — Another  Turk  tribe  are  the  Nogai,  west 
of  the  Caspian,  and  also  north  of  the  Black  Sea. 
To  the  beginning  of  the  17  th  century  they  lived 
north-east  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  steppes  on  the 
left  of  the  Irtish  bore  their  name.  Pressed  by  the 
Kalmuk,  a  Mongol  tribe,  the  Nogai  advanced  west- 
ward as  far  as  Astracan.  Peter  i.  transferred 
them  thence  to  the  north  of  the  Caucasian  moxm- 
tains,  where  they  still  graze  their  flocks  on  the 
shores  of  the  Kuban  and  the  Kama.  One  horde, 
that  of  Kundur,  renuuned  on  the  Volga,  subject 
to  the  Kalmuk.  Another  tribe  of  Turk  origin  in 
the  Caucasus  are  the  Bazianes.  A  third  Turk 
tribe  in  the  Caucasus  are  the  Kumiik,  on  the 
rivers  Sunja,  Aksai,  and  Koisu. 

Bashkir. — The  southern  portion  of  the  Altaic 
mountains  has  long  been  inhabited  by  the  Bashkir, 
a  race  considerably  mixed  with  Mongolic  blood, 
savage  and  ignorant,  subjects  of  Russia,  and  Muham- 
madans  by  faith.  Their  land  is  divided  into  four 
roads,  called  the  roads  of  Siberia,  of  Kasan,  of 
Nogai,  and  of  Osa,  a  place  on  the  Kama.  Among 
the  Bashkir,  and  in  villages  near  Ufa,  is  now 
settled  a  Turk  tribe,  the  Mescherak,  who  formerly 
lived  near  the  Volga. 

Kardkalpak, — The  tribes  near  the  lake  of  Aral 
are  called  Karakalpak.  They  are  subject  partly  to 
Russia,  partly  to  the  khans  of  Khiva. 

Siberia. — The  Turk  of  Siberia  are  partly  original 
settlers  who  crossed  the  Aral  and  founded  the 
khanate  of  Sibir,  partly  later  colonists.  Their 
towns  are  Tobolsk,  Yeniseisk,  and  Tomdc.  Separ- 
ate tribes  are  the  Uran^hat  on  the  Chulym,  and 
the  Barabas  in  the  steppes  between  the  Irtish  and 
the  Ob. 

In  the  north-east  of  Asia,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Lena,  the  Yakut  form  the  most  remote  link 
in  the  Turkic  chain  of  languages.  Their  male 
population  has  lately  risen  to  100,000,  while  in 
1795  it  amounted  only  to  50,066.  Their  original 
seats  seem  to  have  been  north-west  of  Lake  Baikal. 

Southern  Siberia  is  the  mother  country  of  the 
Kirehiz,  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes  of 
Turko-Tataiic  ori^.  The  Kirghiz  lived  origin- 
ally between  the  Ob  and  Yenisei,  where  Mongolic 
tribes  settled  among  them.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century,  the  Russians  became  acquainted 
with  the  Eastern  Kirghiz,  then  living  along  the 
Yenisei.  In  1606  they  had  become  tributary  to 
Russia,  and,  after  several  wars  with  two  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  they  were  driven  more  and  more 
south-westward,  till  they  left  Siberia  altogether 
at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  They  now 
live  at  Burut  in  Chinese  Turkestan,  together  with 
the  Kirghiz  of  the  '  Great  Horde,'  near  the  town 
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Kirghiz. — Another  tribe  is  that  of  the  Weatem 
Kirghiz  or  Kirghiz-Kazak,  who  are  partly  inde- 
pendent, partly  tributary  to  Russia  and  China. 

Of  what  are  called  the  three  Kirghiz  hordes, 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  east  as  far  as  Lake  Tenghiz, 
the  Small  Horde  is  fixed  in  the  west,  between  the 
rivers  Yemba  and  Aral ;  the  Great  Horde  in  the 
east ;  while  the  most  powerful  occupies  the  centre 
between  the  Sarasu  and  Yemba,  ana  is  called  the 
Middle  Horde.  Since  1819  the  Great  Horde  has 
been  subject  to  Russia.  Other  Kirghiz  tribes, 
though  nominally  subject  to  Russia,  are  really  her 
most  dangerous  enemies. 

The  Turk  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  came  from 
Khorasan  and  Eastern  Persia,  and  are  Turkomans, 
and  remnants  of  the  Se]juk,  the  rulers  of  Persia 
during  the  middle  ages. 

The  Oftmanli  Tnrk^  who  form  the  ruling  portion 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  have  the  same  source. 
They  are  now  scattered  over  the  whole  Turkish 
empire  in  Europe,  Asa,  and  Africa,  and  their 
number  amounts  to  between  eleven  and  'twelve 
millions.  They  form  the  landed  gentry,  the 
aristocracy  and  bureaucracy  of  Turkey ;  and  their 
language,  the  Osmanli,  is  spoken  by  persons  of 
rank  and  education,  and  by  all  Government 
authorities  in  Syria,  in  Egypt,  at  Tunis,  and  at 
Tripoli.  In  the  southern  provinces  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  along  the  borders  of  the  Caspian,  and 
through  the  whole  of  Turkestan,  it  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people.  It  is  heard  even  at  the 
court  of  Teheran,  and  is  understood  by  official 
personages  in  Persia.  The  ancestors  of  the  Osman 
Turk  are  'men  as  well  known  to  European  his- 
torians as  Charlemagne  or  Alfred.  It  was  in  the 
year  1224  that  Sukiman  Shah  and  his  tribe, 
pressed  by  Mongolians,  left  Khorasan  and  pushed 
westward  into  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor. 
Sulairaan's  son  Ertoghrul  aided,  and  then  took 
service  under,  Ala-ud-Din,  the  Seljuk  sultan  of 
Iconium  (Nicoea),  and,  after  several  successful 
campaigns  against  Greeks  and  Mongolians, 
received  part  of  Phrygia  as  his  own,  and  there 
founded  what  was  afterwards  to  become  the  basis 
of  the  Osmanic  empire.  During  the  last  years  of 
the  13th  century  the  sultans  of  Iconium  lost  their 
power,  and  their  former  vassals  became  inde- 
pendent sovereigns.  Osman,  after  taking  his 
share  of  the  spoil  in  Asia,  advanced  through  the 
Olympic  passes  into  Bithynia,  and  was  successful 
against  the  armies  of  the  emperors  of  Byzantium. 
Osman  became  henceforth  the  national  name  of 
his  people.  His  son  Or-khan,  whose  capital  was 
Pmsa  (Bursa),  after  conquering  Nicomedia  (1827) 
and  Nicoea  (1330),  threatened  the  Hellespont. 
He  took  the  title  of  padshah,  and  his  court  was 
called  the  *  High  or  Sublime  Porte,*  the  Bab-ul- 
Makaddas.  His  son  Sulaiman  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont (1357),  and  took  possession  of  Gallipoli  and 
bestos.  He  thus  became  master  of  the  Dardan- 
elles. Murad  i.  took  Adrianople  (1362),  made  it 
his  capital,  conquered  Macedonia,  and,  after  a 
severe  struggle,  overthrew  the  united  forces  of 
the  Slavonic  races  south  of  the  Danube,  the 
Bulgarians,  Servians,  and  Croatians,  in  the  battle 
of  KosBova-polye  (1389).  He  himself  fell,  but 
hie  successor  Bayazet  followed  his  course,  took 
Thessaly,  passed  Thermopylse,  and  devastated  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  emperor  of  Germany,  Sigis- 
mund,  who  advanced  at  the  head  of  an  army 
composed   of    French,    German,    and    Slavonic 


soldiers,  was  defeated  by  Bayazet  on  the  DannU 
in  the  battle  of  Nicopolis  (1399).  Bayszet  took 
Bosnia,  and  would  have  taken  Constantinople,  bad 
not  the  same  Mongolians  who  in  1244  drove  the 
first  Turkish  tribes  westward  into  Persia,  threatr 
ened  again  their  newly  -  acquired  possesBou. 
Timur  had  grasped  the  reins  fallen  from  tlie 
hands  of  Chengiz  Khan ;  Bayazet  was  compelled 
to  meet  him,  and  suffered  defeat  (1402)  in  tfa« 
battle  of  Angora  (Ankyra)  in  Galatia.  Europe 
now  had  respite,  but  not  long.  Timur  died,  nd 
with  him  his  empire  fell  to  pieces,  while  tlx 
Osmanic  army  rallied  again  under  Muliammad  L 
(1413),  and  re-attained  its  former  power  mrio 
Murad  ii.  (1421).  Successful  in  Asia,  Mmad 
sent  his  armies  back  to  the  Danube,  and,  afref 
long- continued  campaigns,  and  powerful  rwst- 
ance  from  the  Hungarians  and  Slavs  rnKkr 
Hunyad,  he  at  last  gained  two  decisive  vietom. 
Varna  in  1444,  and  Kossova  in  1448.  ConatMii- 
nople  could  no  longer  be  held,  and  the  Popf 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  rouse  the  chivalry  i 
Western  Europe  to  a  crusade  against  the  Tnii? 
Muhammad  ii.  succeeded  in  1451,  and  od  tk 
26th  of  May  1453,  Constantinople,  after  anfiaa 
resistance,  fell,  and  became,  as  now,  the  opia 
of  the  Turkish  empire. 

In  the  region  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Cw* 
stantinople  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gerenis  Cbai  i 
Lycia,  or  the  region  of  the  six  rivers,  BakorCia 
Gedoz  Chai,  Kychyk  and  Bojzk  Menderes,  Gena 
Chai,  and  Godchai  Chai,  the  population  is  ^ 
1,500,000,  of  whom  600,000  are  Turks,  8(»,ii^ 
nomade  mountain  Yoruks,  400,000  Greeks,  <Afl^^ 
Chepis  (wood-hewers  and  charcoal-bumeR  *^ 
out  any  religion,   perhaps   the  remaiwcrf^ 
aborigines  of  the  country),  60,000  Krasas^ 
40,000  Jews,  15,000  Catholics,  10,000  to  W^- 
gypsies,  Arabs,  Bulgars,  Croats,  etc,  and  40tt'» 
5000  Europeans  other  than  Greeks.    ThesTaii 
seldom  speak  any  other  tongue  but  their  on 
Their  chief  occupations  are  agriculture,  o» 
rearing,  carpet- weaving,  saddlery,  and  other  b» 
industries,   and   they  greatly  delight  to  art  ■ 
caravan  guides.    The  strict  seclusion  of  thewo#> 
demanded  by  Islamism  seriously  hinders  ti«J 
from  helping  the  men  in   their  bufflneas.   »* 
them  alone   falls  the  whole  burden  of  js^^ 
service.    At  18  years  they  marry,  and  at  21  cr5 
they  are  taken  as  soldiers  and  separated  fras 
wedlock  for  long  years.      The  women  heeojj 
immoral,  and  these  are  the  chief  causes  of  * 
gradual  extinction  of  the  race.    The  Greeks  I»« 
got  possession  of  nearly  all  the  trade  and  ship- 
ping.   The  Greeks  are  energetic,  diligent,  ■» 
eager  to  learn.     The  Greeks  are  P^^"*v| 
physicians,  lawyers,  teachers,  and  also  as  ^x^ 
and  workmen.  They  are  intolerant,  like  the  Tnrte 
but  without  any  inner  religious  feeling.   Yet  mjV 
Slavs,  mostly  Bulgars  and  Wallachs,  join  thff 
Church,  and  soon  assume  the  Greek  Janguige  tf« 
Greek  names,  and  become  in  all  respects  Greeks 

yo/afc.— The  modem  distinction  of  Turk  »J 
Tajak,  which  in  its  application  denotes  men* 
military  and  men  of  civil  poTBuits,  has  exiww 
from  the  most  early  ages  in  this  extended  conDtty* 

C;t^«r.— According  to  Vambery,  the  IHgor  «< 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Turk  tribes,  and  forocBj 
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he  Turki  language  to  'writing,  borrowing  the 
karacters  from  the  Nestoriaa  Christians,  who 
ame  to  their  country  as  early  as  the  4th  century 
f  our  era.  The  manuscripts  of  this  language, 
nritten  in  the  characters  mentioned,  afford  there- 
ore  the  most  ancient  and  valuable  data  in 
Qvestigating  the  history  of  Central  Asia,  nay, 
f  the  whole  Turkish  race.  But  these  monuments 
re  of  great  scarcity ;  he  believes  he  has  collected 
U  that  has  been  discovered  of  the  Uigur  language, 
hough  the  Uigur  had  a  literature  and  were  very 
[>nd  of  books  at  a  time  when  the  western  world 
rss  involved  in  ignorance  and  barbarism.  The 
nost  valuable  man n script  he  obtained  bears  date 
069,  and  was  written  in  Kashgar;  it  treats  of 
thics  and  political  subjects,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
oanual  of  advice  to  kings  how  to  govern  with 
iiBtioe  and  success.  It  reveals  the  social  con- 
lition  of  this  people,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the 
!iter  regulations  by  which  all  Turks  are  governed. 
"MalcolnCs  Persia ;  Mtiller*s  Lectures ;  Ferrier's 
^oiim, ;  Vamhery,  Bokhara. 

TURKANA  amongst  the  Rajputs  means 
ribute.  It  is  derived  from  the  word  Turk,  mean- 
ng  Muhammadan,  races  who  exacted  tribute  from 
he  Rajputs. 

TURKESTAN.  The  people  of  Central  Asia 
vho  inhabit  the  countries  which  extend  north- 
wards to  the  Russian  frontiers,  westwards  to  the 
>aspian  Sea,  and  southwards  to  Afghanistan,  for 
he  greater  part  are  descendants  of  Turks,  and  it 
vould  be  more  correct  to  give  to  all  these  coun- 
ries  the  general  name  of  Turkestan,  dividing  it 
Q  the  following  manner : — 

Ist.  Northern  or  Russian  Turkestan,  compre- 
ending  in  it  the  three  tracts  of  the  Kirghiz  nation, 
pith  Bokhara,  Khokand,  and  part  of  Khiva. 

2d.  Southern  Turkestan,  inhabited  by  the 
[^hivan,  Turkoman,  and  Karakalpak,  and  includ- 
ng  also  Tashkend. 

3d.  Eastern  Turkestan,  comprising  Little 
Uicharia,  which  is  subject  to  China. 

Turkestan  races  are  the  Uzbak,  Karakalpak, 
Cara-Kirghiz,  Kirghiz-Kazak,  Turkoman,  Tajak, 
lart,  Galcha,  and  Russians.  The  arable  tracts, 
specially  in  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Khokand 
rargana),  from  prehistoric  times  have  been  the 
[>int  home  of  races  of  Turki  and  Iranian  blood. 

Turkestan  lowlands  southwards  are  limited  by 
he  western  continuation  of  the  Hindu  Kush  as 
%r  as  the  Hari-Rud  valley,  and  beyond  that  point 
»y  the  Khorasan  highlands  as  far  as  the  Caspian. 

Bussian  Turkestan  is  bordered  on  the  west  by 
he  Caspian,  the  Aral  river  and  mountains;  on 
be  east  by  the  Pamir  plateau,  the  Tian  Shan 
nd  Altai  ranges  separating  it  from  the  Chinese 
mpire ;  northwards  by  the  Tow  ridge  crossing  the 
Kirghiz  steppes  about  the  5l8t  parallel,  and 
orming  the  water-parting  between  the  Aralo- 
^aspian  and  Ob  basins.  For  administrative  pur- 
loses,  part  of  Western  Siberia,  40,000  square 
ailes  in  extent,  is  attached  to  Russian  Turkestan. 
nclading  this  tract,  Russian  Turkestan  has  an 
xtreme  length  from  the  Caspian  to  Ijike  Issuk- 
:al  of  1400  miles  west  and  east,  with  a  breadth 
•f  nearly  1000  miles  north  and  south,  a  total  area 
i  about  1,600,000  square  miles,  and  a  population 
f  6,500,000. 

Western  Turkestan  is  conspicuous  for  the  high 
elief  of  the  land.  Nowhere  on  the  surface  of  the 
;Iobe  arestaronger  contrasts  ta  be  seen  than  in 


the  Aralo  -  Caspian  depression  and  the  Aralo- 
Caspian  basin.  In  the  latter  region,  the  whole 
area  of  drainage  consists  of  about  even  parts 
highlands  and  lowlands.  While  the  lowlands 
fall  in  the  Caspian  as  much  as  85  feet  below 
sea-level,  the  highlands  in  the  culminating  points 
of  the  Tian  Shan  and  Great  Pamir  rise  to  26,000 
feet  above  it.  The  nucleus  of  the  whole  Central 
Asian  highland  system  is  formed  by  the  Pamir,  to 
which  converge  the  Hindu  Kush  and  Himalayas 
from  the  south-west  and  south-east,  the  Kouen  Lun 
from  the  east,  the  Tian  Shan  from  the  north-east ; 
whilst  to  the  west  the  plateau  itself  merges  in  the 
snowy  highlands  and  ice-fields  about  the  sources 
of  the  Zar-afshan,  between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes 
valleys.  Between  the  eastern  extension  of  the 
Tian  Shan  and  the  Balkash-kul  stretches  the  broad 
Turkestan  plain,  bounded  to  the  south-east  by 
Kulia,  the  frontier  province  and  long  debateable 
land  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  empires. 
By  nature  the  richest  land  beyond  the  limits  of 
China  proper,  this  unhappy  province  bears  witness, 
in  its  ruined  cities  and  wasted  plains,  to  the  suc- 
cessive risings  of  Zungarians  and  Dun3rans,  the 
victims  of  which  during  more  than  a  century  are 
to  be  reckoned  by  millions. 

Bokhara  is  an  isolated  kingdom  in  Turkestan 
of  small  extent,  surrounded  by  a  desert.  It  lies 
between  lat.  86**  and  45"*  N.,  and  long.  61**  and 
67°  E.  It  is  an  open  champaign  country  of 
unequal  fertility,  and  intersected  by  the  Oxus 
on  its  southern  border.  Its  rivers  are  the  Amu 
or  Oxus,  the  Syr  or  Jaxartes,  the  Kohik  or  Zar- 
afshan,  and  the  rivers  of  Kurshi  and  Balkk  It  is 
ruled  over  by  an  amir,  now  under  Russia,  whose 
sway  is  comprised  between  the  parallels  of  latitude 
and  the  degrees  of  longitude  above  indicated.  The 
Uzbak  are  undoubtedly  the  preponderating  race 
in  Bokhara,  not  so  much  from  their  number,  as 
by  the  ties  which  bind  them  together.  They  are 
divided  into  stems  and  sections,  like  the  Kirghiz, 
and  have  their  elders  or  beys,  who  enjoy  a  certain 
consideration  among  them.  The  Uzbak  branches, 
with  some  of  their  subdivisions,  are  enumerated 
in  the  work  called  Nassed  Mameti  Uzbakia. 

The  Russian  acquisitions  in  Central  Asia  were 
directed  to  the  Jaxartes  in  the  first  stage  of  their 
operations,  and  to  the  Oxus  in  the  second.  AVith 
the  fall  of  Tashkend  in  1865  the  Russians  com- 
pleted the  first  part  of  their  programme,  and  with 
the  annexation  of  Khiva  in  1873,  the  second. 
With  the  consummation  of  these  conquests,  and 
the  subsequent  absorption  of  Khokand,  Western 
Turkestan  was  converted  into  a  Russian  province. 

Eastern  Turkestan^  sometimes  called  Kashgaria, 
is  a  name  for  which  there  is  no  authority. 
European  writers  have  called  it  Little  Bokhara,  a 
term  quite  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  or  the 
neighbourhood.  The  Chinese  call  it  the  province 
of  the  Nan -loo,  or  province  of  the  Southern  Road, 
lying  along  the  south  of  the  Tian  Shan  range. 
The  neighbouring  Muhammadans  csdl  it  Alti- 
shahr  or  Jeti-shahar,  Turki-Persian  words  for  the 
six  cities  and  the  seven  cities,  so  designated 
according  to  the  number  of  towns  which  it 
included  at  the  time  of  speaking.  It  lies  nearly 
due  north  of  Kashmir.  It  is  a  gently  undulating 
plain,  about  250  miles  across  from  N.  to  S.  near 
its  western  extremity,  where  cultivation  is  the 
more  abundant ;  open  and  gradually  widening  out 
to  the  east,  where  the  great  rainless  desert  of 
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Gobi  extends,  and  from  whence  long  arms  of  sand 
and  shingle  stretch  back  into  the  cnltivated  region 
up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  cities  and  villages. 
Shut  in  on  the  S.  bj  the  mighty  chain  which 
forms  the  true  bivckbone  of  Asia,  various  portions 
of  which  are  known  as  the  Koucu  Lun,  Kara-korum, 
Mnstagh  or  Ice  Mountain,  Tagh- dung -bash  or 
Head  of  the  Mountains.  On  the  west  it  has  the 
extremely  elevated  plateau  of  Pamir,  and  on  its 
north  is  the  ran<2[e  known  in  Turki  and  Chinese  as 
the  Tengiri  or  Tian  Shan  range,  both  terms  mean- 
ing heavenly,  from  the  northern  slopes  of  which 
the  rivers  of  Siberia  rise.  The  people,  numbering 
about  1,500,000,  are  robust,  industrious,  frugal, 
of  peaceful  dispositions,  and  with  strong  desires 
to  trade.  The  rainfall,  even  at  the  skirts  of  the 
hills,  is  limited  to  a  few  showers  in  the  winter 
and  spring,  and  the  cultivation,  which  is  limited 
to  the  artificial  irrigation  of  the  base  of  mountains 
and  the  banks  of  rivers,  is  carried  on  from  the 
melting  of  the  glaciers  and  the  winter  snows. 
The  rivers  ultimately  unite  in  one,  which  dis- 
appears in  a  marsh  far  removed  in  the  desert  of 
Gobi  Wheat,  barley,  and  Indian  corn  are  pro- 
duced; fruits  are  abundant,  and  of  these  the 
grapes  are  celebrated.  Gold  is  found  in  the  east 
of  the  Kouen  Lun  range.  Jade,  copper,  lead,  and 
sulphur  are  found  in  the  Kara-korum  and  on  the 
spurs  of  Pamir,  and  coal  in  the  eaatern  parts  of 
the  Tian  Shan  mountains. 

Eastern  Turkestan  was  subject  to  China  from 
the  beginning  of  tlie  Christian  era  to  the  time  of 
Chengix  Khan  ;  and  after  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  the  Chinese  regained  possession  of  it. 
Eastern  Turkestan  is  eminently  Muhammadan, 
and  its  rulers  had  always  been  Muhammadan  from 
the  time  of  Taghalaa  linur,  who  was,  we  are  told, 
the  first  Muhammadan  sovereign  of  Kasbgar  of 
the  lineage  of  Cliengiz.  Buddhism  indeed  was 
found  still  prevalent  in  the  cities  of  Turfan  and 
Kamil  at  the  time  of  the  embassy  of  Shah  Rukh 
in  1419,  and  probably  did  not  become  extinct 
much  before  the  end  of  the  century.  But,  in  the 
western  states,  Muhammadanism  seems  to  have 
been  universal  from  an  earlier  date,  and  maintained 
with  fanatical  zeal.  Saintly  teachers  and  workers 
of  miracles,  claiming  descent  from  Mahomed,  and 
known  as  Khwaja  or  Kliojah,  acquired  great 
influence ;  and  the  sectaries  attached  to  the  chiefs 
of  these  divided  the  people  into  rival  factions, 
whose  mutual  hostility  eventually  led  to  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  whole  country.  For,  late  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  Khojah  Appak,  the  leader  of 
one  of  those  parties  called  the  White  Mountain 
(having  been  expelled  from  Kashgar  by  Ismail 
Khan,  the  chief  of  tliat  state,  who  was  a  zealous 
supporter  of  the  opposite  party  or  Black  Moun- 
tain), sought  the  aid  of  Galdan  Khan,  sovereign 
of  the  Eleuth  or  Kalmuk  race  of  Dzungaria. 
Taking  the  occasion  so  afforded,  that  chief  in 
1678  invaded  the  states  south  of  the  Tian  Shan, 
carried  off  the  khan  of  Kaahgar  and  his  family, 
and  established  tlie  Khojah  of  the  White  Moun- 
tain over  the  country,  in  authority  subordinate  to 
his  own.  Great  diacord  for  many  years  succeeded, 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  another  being  upper- 
most, but  some  supremacy  always  continuing  to 
be  exercised  by  the  khans  of  Dzungaria.  In  1757, 
however,  the  latter  country  was  conquered  by 
the  Chinese,  who  in  the  following  year,  making  a 
tool  of  the  White  party,  which  was  then  in  opposi- 
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tion,  succeeded  in  bringing  the  states  of  TorkMtaa 
also  under  their  rule. 

Hoei  Hoeu — The  Chinese  and  the  Manchn  racei 
call  by  the  name  of  Hoei  Uoei  all  the  Muhamr 
madan  tribes  who  live  under  their  dominioiL 
This  term,  however,  has  ceased  to  designate  a 
nation.  As  the  Uigur  Hoei  Hoei,  called  nmplj 
Hoei  Hoei  under  the  Mongol  dynasty  of  Yunao, 
were  Muhammadans,  this  name  is  applied  by  the 
Chinese  to  all  those  of  the  same  relig:ion,  in  th» 
same  manner  as  the  Russians  are  often  called 
Greeks,  because  they  are  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Little  Bokhaia 
are  in  part  descendants  of  the  ancient  Uigur  Hoa 
Hoei,  and  consequently  Turks,  in  part  Sarti,  or 
BokhariauB,  who  are  scattered  as  merchants  di 
over  Central  Asia,  and  who  are  Peraians.  Then 
are  many  of  them  at  Pekin,  Hang-chu-fo, 
Canton,  and  the  other  commercial  cities  of  China 
Their  mother- tongue  is  Persian,  but  ihej  ai» 
speak  the  oriental  Turki,  which  is  the  genenl 
language  of  Turkestan,  and  the  most  diffused  ii 
Little  Bokhara. 

LanguQije, — The  Uigur  writing  character  ¥» 
the  original  source  of  those  still   iised   by  tti 
Mongol  and  Manchu,  and  was  itself  almost  cer- 
tainly derived  from    the    old    Syriac   charactdt 
through  the  Xestorians.     The  modem  Tartar  ^ 
racters  are  written  (and,  it  is  presumed,  read)  ii 
vertical  lines  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  page,  tie 
lines  succeeding  each  other  from  left  to  zigiL 
What  nifi;ur  meant  with  Mongol  authors  is  dmh- 
ful,  but  the  people  and  knguage  so  called  br  tk  | 
Western  Asiatics  were  Turkish.     Captain  taa- 
khanoif  speaks  of  the  language  now  in  asf  at 
Kashgar  as  being  Uigur,  but  it  is  not  clear  vhedber 
he  means  that  this  term  is  known  to  the  sanrcL 

Towns, — ^The  three  principal  towns  in  Tinkana 
are  Elchi,  in  lat.  86*  60'  N.,  and  long.  78*'  2U*  K, 
5500  feet;  Yarkand,  in  lat.  38**  10'  N.,  andJasf. 
74°  E.,  4200  feet;  Kashgar,  in  lat  39"*  16'  K.,iid 
long.  71''  50'  E.,  8500  feet.  Elchi  is  represented  ts 
have  the  coldest,  and  Kashgar  the  hottest,  tem- 
perature of  the  three  towns  throughout  the  yais; 
bnow  falls  at  Kashgar,  but  never  remains  k^er 
than  a  few  hours ;  but  it  is  seen  lying  in  Yaikud 
for  three  or  four  days  together. 

The  people  of  these  regions  are  from  two  d»- 
tinct  sources,  viz.  the  settled  races ;  descendantB  <c 
Semitic  and  Iranian  conquerors  from  the  sootk; 
and  the  races  who    have   been  occupyinig  tW 
country  from  prehistoric  times.    The  last  paii  d 
the  inhabitants  have  been  styled  Turko-'Lartsz&. 
and  are  in  their  habits  the  same  as  they  were 
2000  years  ago.      Yambexy  divides   the   Tmb 
proper  into  Burnt,  black  or  pure  Kirfrhiz  ;  Kjz^ 
ghiz,  properly  Kaizak;  Karakalpak,    Turkootta, 
and  Uzbak. 

The  BuruU  pure  or  black  Kirghiz,  dwell  on  tlie 
eastern  boundary  of  Turkestan,  viz.  the  vml^j  d 
the  Tian  Shan  chain  of  mountains,  and  thcj 
inhabit  also  several  points  on  the  shores  of  tfe 
Issik-kol,  close  upon  the  frontier  chain  of  main- 
tains. They  have  powerful,  thick-set^  stxoi^' 
boned  figures,  but  are  remarkably  agile,  and  ban 
acquired  much  warlike  renown.  Their  &oe  ii 
less  flat  than  the  Mongolian  and  K^hnu^^  »id 
less  fleshy ;  their  forehead  somewhat  higher,  mad 
their  eyes  are  leas  almond-shaped  than  the  Kal- 
muk ;  few  of  them  have  red  or  fair  hair  or  i 
white  complexion.    The  Burnt  an  in  flma1*5?t  wiH 
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Kalmuk  and  MoBgolianB,  and  in  coiiaequence  their 
langnage  has  many  Mongolian  words,  and  now 
liDd  then  they  profeus  themselves  more  or  less 
Muhammadans,  but  Shamanism  largely  prevails. 
The  Burut  is  the  wildest  and  most  savage  and 
most  superetitioufl  of  the  Turk,  but  less  malicious 
than  the  Kirghiz  and  Turkoman. 

The  Turkoman  is  the  fourth  gradation  of  the 
Mongolian  Turkisli  race,  and  in  many  respects 
fcboy  resemble  tlie  Kazak  and  Karakalpak.  The 
pure  Turkoman  type,  as  met  with  in  the  Tekke 
and  Chadar  tribe  in  the  centre  of  the  desert,  is  of 
middling  stature,  small  oblong  head,  not  high 
cheek-bones,  somewhat  snub  noses ;  longish  chins, 
feet  turned  in,  with  the  bright,  sparkling,  fiery 
eyes  of  the  desert  races,  but  more  particularly 
the  Turkoman.  The  blonde  colour  is  common, — 
indeed,  the  Kelt  race  amongst  the  Gorgen  Yomut 
are  generally  half  blonde.  The  Goklen  and  other 
tribes  near  Persia  evidence  an  intermixture  with 
the  Iranian  Persian.  The  Turkoman  are  slender 
and  «gile,  and  they  are  hardy  and  enduring  under 
privations.  They  early  separated  themselves  from 
other  Turko-Tartarian  nations,  moving  from  Mang- 
iahlak  in  the  east  to  the  north-west,  and  thence  to 
the  south.  In  their  present  country,  the  Salor 
and  Sarik  are  the  olaest  tribes ;  after  them  the 
Yomut,  who  at  one  time  ranged  from  north  to 
south  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  The  Tekke 
were  transferred  by  Timur  to  Akhal.  The  Ersari, 
at  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  moved  from 
Mangishlak  to  the  shores  of  the  Ozus,  and  recently 
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to  the  heart  of  Rome  and  Gaul,  have  much  resem-* 
blance  to  those  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Turk- 
estan ;  and  the  people  of  Central  Asia,  particularly 
the  nomade  tribes,  are  in  their  social  habits  the 
same  as  they  were  two  thousand  years  ago.  In 
the  tent  of  many  a  nomade  chief  a  similar 
life  is  observable  as  that  described  by  Prisons  as 
prevailing  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  the  Huns. 
Attila,  Chengiz  Khan,  and  Timur,  in  historical 
character  resemble  each  other;  and  Vambery  is 
of  opinion  that  energy  and  good  fortune  could 
now  almost  produce  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus 
and  Jaxartes  one  of  those  warriors  whose  soldiers, 
like  an  avalanche  carrying  everything  before  it, 
would  increase  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
would  appear  as  a  new  example  of  God^s  scourge, 
if  the  powerful  barriers  of  western  civilisation, 
which  has  preat  influence  in  the  east,  did  not  stop 
the  way.    This  is  a  correct  view. 

The  Turk,  wherever  met  with,  is  ever  heavy 
and  lethargic  in  his  mind  and  body,  but  in  his 
resolves  firm  and  stedfast,  not  from  principle, 
but  from  apathy  and  aversion  to  change ;  and  it  is 
from  these  characteristics  that  his  appearance  is 
earnest  and  solemn,  a  profound  senousness,  a 
marble  cold  expression  of  coontenance,  with  a  great 
inclination  to  pomp  and  magnificence.  An  Uzbak 
or  Turkoman  has  a  proud  bearing,  as  if  possessed 
with  a  self-consciousness  of  greatness  and  power. 

The  Osmanli  Turk^s  love  of  independence  is 
boundless.  He  considers  Imnself  bom  to  rule, 
that  hunting  and  war  alone  are  worthy  of  him. 


many  of  the  Chadar  moved  to  the  other  bank  of    and  husbandry  is  considered  ignominious.     In 


the  Oxus.  Tho  chief  avocation  has  been  pillage, 
rhe  men  wear  long  locks  till  the  close  of  the  first 
fear  of  their  marriage.  The  women  are  handsonie, 
and  perfect  beauties  are  to  be  seen,  not  inferior 


Central  Asia,  agriculture  is  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  Persian  slaves, — conunerce  and  busi- 
ness with  the  Tajak,  Hindu,  and  Jew.  The  Turk 
is  intellectually  the  inferior  of  the  Iranian  and 


bo  the   Georgians  in  figure  and  regularity  of  .  Semitic  nations.    This  defect  is  noticed  by  other 


features.  The  young  girk  of  all  nomade  tribes 
ftre  good  riders,  but  Turkoman  women  excel  all 
others.  Turkoman  women,  amongst  the  nomades, 
ivear  heavy  silver  ornaments.  They  are  the 
labourers  of  the  community,  are  virtuous,  devoted, 
and  much  respected.    Uzbak  women  go  unveiled. 

The  Uzbaky  though  settled  in  Central  Asia  for 
isenturies  past,  still  meditates  on  robbery  and  war, 
Bknd  if  no  foreign  enemy  be  found,  they  attack 
sach  other  in  bloody  internal  strife.  The  Uzbak 
is  honest,  upright,  has  much  Turkish  open-hearted- 
uess;  they  are  proud  of  their  education,  and 
represent  all  the  best  ude  of  the  national  character 
[>f  the  Turks. 

The  nomade  Uzbak  and  Turkoman  of  Central 
Asia  were  largely  engaged  in  a  skve  trade,  stealing 
fche  Pendans  and  selling  them  in  Bokhara.  The 
Uzbakfi  of  Khiva  practised  it  when  driven  towards 
Persia  by  the  Turkoman ;  and  of  the  Turkoman, 
the  Tekke  tribe  captured  the  people  of  Khorasan, 
Herat,  and  Seistan,  and  the  Yomut  tribe,  those 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  but  the 
Salor,  Sarik,  Kara  Chadar,  and  Alieli  captured 
Shiah  Persians  from  the  territory  of  the  Persians. 

In  January  1884,  the  Tekke  Turkoman  of  Merv 
at  their  own  request  became  Russian  subjects. 

The  name  by  which  Vambery  designates  these 
peoples  IB  Torko-Tartar,  from  amongst  whom  came 
the  warrior  peoples  known  in  the  west  as  the 
Hun,  the  Avar,  tho  Uigur,  the  Kutrigur,  and 
KhasEar.  And  tho  manner  of  living,  the  customs, 
and  physical  conditions,  as  then  described,  of  the 
Tartar  tribes,  whose  arms  reached  from  the  Jaxartes 
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nations,  who  apply  to  them  the  terms  Turkluk 
(Turkdom),  Kabalik  (coarseness),  Yugunluk 
(thickness),  and  Sadeluk  (simpleness) ;  and  with 
these  qualities,  as  the  Osmanh  is  easily  taken  in 
by  the  Armenian,  Greek,  and  Arab,  the  Turk  is 
as  easily  so  by  the  Tajak  and  Hindu.  In  trans- 
actions the  Turks  are  regarded  as  possessing  more 
honesty,  frankness,  and  confidence,  plainness, 
simplicity,  and  uprightness.  Compared  with  the 
Persians,  the  Turk  is  a  faithful  servant,  attached 
soldier,  and  upright  man.  They  are  more  brave, 
persevering,  and  love  more  to  rule  than  any  other 
Asiatic  people.  They  are  unpolished,  wild,  and 
uncultivated,  but  seldom  cruel  out  of  malice. 
They  crave  riches,  but  only  to  expend  them. 
They  exact  much  labour  from  their  subordinates, 
but  protect  and  deal  liberally  with  them.  The 
Turk  is  innately  a  nomade,  and,  like  other  nomades, 
is  distinguished  for  hospitality. 

In  BaJkh  and  near  Andkhui  the  harvest  is  at 
the  beginning  of  June;  in  the  oasis  countries,  in 
July ;  in  Kungrat  and  in  the  north  of  Khokand, 
not  till  the  beginning  of  August.  Of  the  rivers, 
the  Oxus  is  the  most  important,  and  the  Zar-afshan, 
Shahar  Sabz,  and  Jaxartes  follow. —  Vambery* s 
Sketches  of  Centred  Asiaj  p.  283 ;  Jhufsians  in  Cent, 
Asia;  Yule.  Cathay;  Timkowski's  Journey  to  Pekin, 

TURKEY,  an  empire  in  the  east  of  Europe, . 
south-west  of  Asia,  and  north  of  A&ica,  ruled  by 
a  race  of  Othmanli  Turk,  descended  from  Othman 
or  Usman,  who  founded  the  empire  in  a.d.  1299. 
A  pastoral  band  of  400  Turkish  families  was 
journeying  westward  from  the  upper  streams  of 
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the  river  Euphrates.  Their  armed  force  confiisted 
of  444  horsemen,  and  their  leader^s  name  was 
Ertoghrul,  which  means  *  the  Right-Hearted  Man.' 
Ab  they  travelled  through  Asia  Minor,  they  came 
in  sight  of  a  field  of  battle,  on  which  two  armies 
of  unequal  numbers  were  striving  for  the  mastery. 
Without  knowing  who  the  combatants  were,  the 
Right-Hearted  Man  took  instantly  the  chivalrous 
resolution  to  aid  the  weaker  party,  and,  charging 
desperately  and  victoriously  with  his  warriors  upon 
the  larger  host,  he  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
8uch,  according  to  the  oriental  historian  Neschri, 
is  the  first  recorded  exploit  of  that  branch  of  the 
Turkish  race,  which  from  ErtoghruPsson,  Othman, 
Osman,  or  Usman,  has  been  called  the  nation  of 
the  Ottoman  Turks  and  the  Osmanli.  And 
in  this  their  earliest  feat  of  arms,  which  led  to 
the  foundation  of  their  empire,  we  may  trace  the 
same  spirit  of  haughty  generosity  that  has  been 
their  characteristic  down  to  our  own  times.  The 
little  band  of  Ertoghrul  was  a  fra^ient  of  a  tribe 
of  Oghuz  Turk,  which,  under  Ertoghrurs  father, 
Sulaiman  Shah,  had  left  their  settlements  in 
Khorasan,  and  sojourned  for  a  time  in  Armenia. 
After  a  few  years,  they  left  this  country  also, 
and  were  following  the  course  of  the  Euphrates 
towards  Syria,  when  their  leader  was  accidentally 
drowned  in  that  river.  The  greater  part  of  the 
tribe  then  dispersed ;  but  a  little  remnant  of  it 
followed  two  of  Sulaiman's  sons,  Ertoghrul  and 
Dnndar,  who  determined  to  seek  a  dwelling-place 
in  Asia  Minor,  under  the  Seljuk  Turk,  Ala-ud- 
Din,  the  sultan  of  Iconium.  The  adversaries 
from  whose  superior  force  they  delivered  him 
were  a  host  of  Mongols,  the  deadliest  enemies  of 
the  l\irk  race.  Ala-ud-Din,  in  gratitude  for  this 
eminent  service,  bestowed  on  Ertoghrul  a  prin- 
cipality in  Asia  Minor,  near  the  frontiers  of  the 
Bithynian  province  of  the  Byzantine  emperors. 
The  rich  plains  of  Saguta  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Sakaria,  and  the  higher  district  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Ermeni  mountains,  became  now  the 
pasture-grounds  of  the  father  of  Othman.  The 
town  of  Saguta  or  Saegut  was  his  also.  Here 
he  and  the  shepherd-warriors  who  had  marched 
with  him  from  Khorasan  and  through  Armenia, 
dwelt  as  denizens  of  the  land.  Ertoghrurs  force 
of  fighting  men  was  largely  recruited  by  the  best 
and  bravest  of  the  old  inhabitants,  who  became 
his  subjects;  and,  still  more  advantageously,  by 
numerous  volunteers  of  kindred  origin  to  his  own. 
The  Turk  race  had  been  extensively  spread  through 
Lower  Asia  long  before  the  time  of  Ertoghrul. 
Quitting  their  primitive  abodes  on  the  upper 
steppes  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  tribe  after  tnbe 
of  that  martial  family  of  nations  had  poured  down 
upon  the  rich  lands  and  tempting  wealth  of  the 
southern  and  western  regions,  when  the  power 
of  the  early  khalifs  had  decaved  like  that  of  the 
Greek  emperors.  One  branch  of  the  Turks,  called 
the  Seljukian,  from  their  traditionary  patriarch 
Seljuk  Khan,  had  acquired  and  consolidated  a 
mighty  empire  more  tnan  two  centuries  before 
the  name  of  the  Oihmans  was  heard.  The  Seljuk 
Turks  were  once  masters  of  nearly  all  Asia  Minor, 
of  Syria,  of  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  part  of  Persia, 
the  Western  Turkestan  ;  and  their  great  sultans, 
Toghrul  Beg,  Alp  Arselan,  and  Malik  Shah,  are 
among  the  most  renowned  conquerors  that  stand 
forth  in  oriental  and  in  Byzantine  history.  But 
by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  the 


Christian  era,  when  Ertoghrul  appeared  on  the 
battlefield  in  Asia  Minor,  the  great  fabric  ef 
Seljukian  dominion  had  been  broken  up  by  the 
assault  of  the  conquering  Moogols,  aided  hr 
internal  corruption. 

Population, — Ravenstein  and  Behm  and  Wagns 
are  the  authorities  chiefly  relied  on  in  enumeratiii|r 
the  popuUition  of  Turkey.    Their  calcalations  and 
the  annual  Sal-namahs,  with  information  from  tiie 
British  consuls,  would  show  25,994,000  inhabitanti 
in  the  empire.     The  Turki.sh  Ministry  of  Fiuanee 
issued  in  1867  a  statistical  notice,  in  which  the 
population  of  Turkey  is  placed  at  18.500,000  f<? 
Europe;  16,500.000  for  Asia,  with  Cyprus:  an^ 
5,000,000  for  Africa:  making  a  total  of  40,000.000 
for  the  empire.    But  Messrs.  Ubicini  and  CourteiDe 
put  the  total  population  of  the  empire,  exclnait 
of  the  tributary  States,   at  28,500,000.     Tb« 
are  mere  estimates*.    The  empire  of  Turkey  xbv 
contain  about  11,500.000  of  the  conquering  ner 
the  remaining  number  being  an  agg^lomeratia 
of  races  of  different  origin,  language,  and  religii& 
some6,000,000of  them  being  Muhammadans.    ii  | 
European  Turkey,  however,  there  are  only  abor 
2,000,000  of  Osmanh',  sparsely  settled;  whcns 
in  Asia,  and  chiefly  in  Asia  Minor,  there  is  a  cm- 
pact  mass  of  9,000,000  to  10,000,000.      To  ^ 
same  group  belong  some  300,000   Turkomans  a 
Asia  and  some  200,000  Tartars  in  £uiope  fna 
the  Crimea.     The  Greeks  do  not  seem  to  nmste 
more  than  1.000,000  in  Asia  and   l,O00.fN)&ii 
Europe,  chiefly  along  the  coasts  and  in  theisbaik 
In  European  Turkey  there  are  about  500,000  oi 
Armenians,  chiefly  in  Constantinople  and  s  few 
large  towns,  whereas  in  Asiatic  Turkey  then  are 
2,(KK),000.      To  the    same   ethnographic  groop 
belong  1,000,000  of  Ottoman  Kurds  in  A!ia.v)» 
are  Muhammadan,  but  often  hostile  to  the  ObbibS. 
Lastly,   there    are  in    European    Turkey  absui 
200,000  Muhammadan    gypsies  and    more  tba 
100,000  Jews  of  Spanish  descent,  and  in  Aaatk 
Turkey  about  1,500,000  of  Arabs  and  others  d 
the  Semitic  group. 

TURKH  ANI  or  Turkolani,  a  tribe  that  came  m 
Sind  and  were  in  power  from  a.h.  962  to  jle. 
1021:     On  the  death  without  issue  of  Mim  Sbai 
Husain  Arghun,  who  ruled  over  Sind,  that  pro- 
vince was  divided  by  two  chiefs, — Sultan  Mnfaas- 
mad  Bukri  took  Sehwan  and  all  to  the  north,  aad 
Mirza  Esa  the  remainder.    Mirza  Esa,  the  laths 
of  Mirza  Baki  Turkhan,  was  the  &nt   of  the 
Turkhan  who  governed  Lower  Sind.     He  died 
A.H.  980,  A.D.  1572.    The  tomb  of  Mirza   Baki 
Turkhan  is  on  the  Muklee  range  of  hills  new 
Tatta.     Mirza  Baki  assumed  the  government  cf 
Lower  Sind  on  the  demise  of  his  father  Minm  Esa. 
He  died  a.h.  998,  a.d.  1585.    The  tomb  of  Mixa 
Jani  Beg  Turkhan  was  also  built  on  the  If  okke 
range,  about  a.h.  1009,  a.d.  1680.    He  was  son  of 
Payand  Beg  Turkhan,  and  was  the  last  Torkhaa 
who  governed  Lower  Sind,  of  which  Tatta  was 
the  capital.     He  had  succeeded  to  the  gowem- 
ment  on   the  demise  of  his  grandfather    Mim 
Baki  Turkhan  in  a.h.  998,  a.d.  1585,  his  lather 
being  in  sane.    He  ruled  for  seven  years,  till  A  bdnl 
Rahim  Khan,  a  general  of  Akbar,  conquered  Sind. 
Mirza  Jani  Beg  visited  Dehli,  and  was  craciooaly 
received  and  the  ooimtry  was  restored  to  him, 
but  he  was  not  allowed  to  return  to  Tatta.     The 
government  was  carried  on  by  his  agents  mitil  his 
death,  which  took  phice  in  1008  Hijira,  A.D.  1599, 
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rhen  his  son  Ghazi  Beg  was  called  to  Debli. 
Ih&zi  Beg  remained  there  some  years,  after  which 
le  was  appointed  Governor  of  Kandahar,  oyer 
irhich  province  he  rnled  until  his  death,  which 
ook  place  in  1020  Hijira,  a.d.  1611.  Both  he  and 
as  father  were,  after  death,  carried  to  Sind,  and 
»UTied  in  one  tomb.  The  Turkolani  tribe  now 
ahabiting  the  valley  of  Bajawar  (written  Bajoor) 
lumber  about  10,000  or  12,000  families,  and  the 
•ther  inhabitants  of  Bajawar  are  about  30,000. 
?hey  are  next  to  the  Yusufzai,  whom  they 
esemble  in  food,  lodging,  and  habit  of  life.  They 
,re  brave,  industrious,  cheerful,  and  fond  of 
musement  They  often  meet  to  converse,  sing, 
ilay  on  the  guitar,  and  they  have  some  of  the 
ctive  games  of  Khorasan. — Lu-CoL  MacGrtgor^ 
i.  p.  220. 

TURKISH  ARABIA,  a  province  of  Turkey, 
las  an  area  approximately  of  140,000  square  miles. 
is  population  comprises  Arabs,  Kurds,  Jews,  and 
Christians.  Baghdad,  its  capital,  is  situate  on 
K>th  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  is  the  headquarters 
»f  the  Wali  in  charge  of  the  administration,  assisted 
>y  a  Mnawin,  with  a  general  officer,  who  is  in 
llrect  communication  with  the  War  Mioister  at 
yonstantinople.  Two  of  the  three  districts  into 
rhich  Kurdistan  is  usually  divided,  fall  more  or 
ess  within  tbe  limits  of  Turkish  Arabia.  These 
wo  districts  are  Central  Kurdistan  and  South- 
ilastern  Kurdistan.  The  former  extends  north  and 
outh  along  the  Turco-Persian  borders  from  Liake 
^an  to  Sulimania ;  the  latter  comprises  the  Turkish 
istricts  of  Sulimania  and  Sharizor,  the  Persian 
irovinces  of  Ardelan  or  Sehna  and  Kermanshah, 
nd  a  strip  of  country,  including  the  plain  of 
iohab,  from  Kermanshah  to  the  extremity  of  the 
«uri8tau  Hills.  The  Turkish  Kurds  in  the  districts 
f  Van,  Mosul,  and  Sulimania  may  number  700,000 
ouls.  They  are  of  the  Sunni  sect  of  Mubam- 
ladans,  and  devoted  followers  of  Abd-ul-Kadir 
rhilani,  the  founder  of  the  Kadria  section  of  dar- 
esh,  whose  tomb  is  at  Baghdad. 

The  country  lying  between  the  towns  Kut-el- 
Lmara  and  Amara,  and  inland  as  far  as  the 
^ersian  frontier,  belongs  to  the  Beni  Laam,  a 
towerful  Arab  tribe,  and  they  and  their  n^igh- 
tours,  the  Feili  Kurds,  are  Shiah  Muhammadans. 
Lmara  town  is  the  S.£.  limit  of  the  Beni  Laam 
erritory,  and  is  just  above  the  marshes  of  the 
'igris  where  the  river  Hud  flows  out  of  the  Tigris, 
'he  Tigris  and  Euphrates  unite  at  Kurua  to  form 
he  Shat-ul-Arab  stream.  The  Turks  claim  the 
I  gilt  bank  of  its  whole  course,  but  the  left  bank, 
rom  a  point  a  few  miles  above  Muhainera  and 
iience  to  the  sea,  is  occupied  by  the  Kaab  Arabs, 
^bo  are  in  subordination  to  Persia. 

Mesopotamia,  or  the  doab  between  the  right 
ank  of  the  Tigris  and  the  left  bank  of  the 
iUphrates,  is  known  to  the  Arabs  as  Jazirah, 
leaning  island.  Its  inhabitants  are  Arabs.  Those 
t  its  upper  part  are  the  Shammar  Jarba  tribe, 
^ho  migrated  from  Nejd  about  the  middle  of  the 
8th  century.  They  are  of  the  Sunni  sect,  and 
re  still  nomade  Bedouins,  wandering  over  the 
rhoie  of  Northern  Mesopotamia.  In  the  summer 
heir  chief  pasturage  ground  is  at  Shergot,  on  the 
Jpper  Tigris,  a  short  distance  below  Mosul,  and 
[1  the  winter  they  approach  Baghdad  to  buy 
upplies.  They  are  at  feud  with  the  neighbouring 
ribes,  the  Anezeh,  the  Dilem,  and  the  Montefik, 
iie  last  a  small  population  of  many  Fellah  tribes. 


In  the  lower  part  of  Mesopotamia,  the  people 
are  of  the  Shiah  sect,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  holy  cities  Kazmain,  Karbila,  and 
Najaf. 

British  relations  with  Turkish  Arabia  date  from 
the  formation  of  the  East  India  Company,  a 
factory  having  been  formed  in  Basra  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Company^s  agent  at  Gambrun 
or  Bandar  Abbas  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Until 
A.D.  1833  the  resident  officers'  duties  were  partly 
commercial  and  in  part  political,  but  since  then 
wholly  of  the  latter  character,  under  the  Political 
Agent  at  Baghdad. 

The  Tigris  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  from  Mosul,  and  in  the  sprint  floods  from 
Diarbekir.  The  Euphrates  is  navigable  from  Balis 
to  Kuma,  where  the  two  rivers  join.  From  Kurna 
to  the  sea  there  is  water  for  vessels  of  very  con- 
siderable draught. — TV.  Chichely  Plotcdeiu 

TURKOMAN  inhabit  the  desert  country  com- 
prised by  a  line  drawn  through  Astrabad,  Herat, 
and  Balkh  on  the  south,  the  course  of  the  Oxua 
from  Balkh  to  the  Aral  on  the  east,  the  Caspian 
on  the  west,  and  the  elevated  plateau  called  the 
Ust  Urt  lying  between  the  seas  of  the  Caspian 
and  the  Aral  on  the  north.  They  must  not  bo 
confounded  with  the  Kirghiz  or  Kazak.  They 
have  never  been  under  one  head,  but  have  tribes 
(khalk),  branches  (taif^),  and  tire  or  clans. 
Some  of  them  are  nomades,  and  others  are  settled 
on  the  river  valleys.  Their  tribes  or  khalk  and 
their  estimated  numbers  are  as  under : — 

1.  Chandor  or  Chooder,  between  the  Caspian 
and  Aral,  12,000  to  20,000  tents.  They  have  seven 
taifd. 

2.  Erzari  or  Orzari,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxus, 
50,000  to  100,000  tents. 

3.  Alich  or  Andkhui,  near  Andkhui,  100  tents. 

4.  Kara,  a  savage,  predatory  tribe,  between 
Andkhui  and  Merv,  1000  tents. 

5.  Salor,  a  brave,  ancient  tribe,  about  the 
Murghab  and  Merv,  6000  tents. 

6.  Sarik,  about  Panjdeh,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Murghab,  9000  or  10,000  tents. 

7.  Tekke,  the  most  warlike  and  powerful  of  all 
the  tribes.  They  range  from  N.  of  the  Goklens 
up  to  Khiva,  and  beyond  Merv  Shah  are  found 
on  the  bank  of  the  Oxus.  Their  two  encamp- 
ments are  the  Akhal  Tekke  to  the  £.  of  the 
Tajend  swamp,  and  Merv  Tekke  at  Merv.  They 
have  little  of  arable  land,  and  lived  by  robbery  and 
enslaving  Persians.  Their  tents  number  40,000 
(Abbott)  to  60,000  (Vambery),  Marvin  50,000. 
Merv  is  the  central  position  of  this  tribe,  and  in 
January  1884,  at  their  own  request,  Russia 
annexed  Merv. 

8.  Goklen,  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  tribe  of 
8000  or  10,000  tents  in  the  valley  of  the  Gorghen, 
for  90  miles,  till  they  meet  the  Kurds.  They  are 
mostly  subject  to  Persia,  They  are  at  inveterate 
feud  with  the  Tekke  to  the  N.    They  have  ten  clans. 

9.  Yomut  are  in  two  branches,  the  Gorghen 
Ybmut  on  the  Gorghen  river  under  Persia,  and  the 
Yomut  of  Khiva  in  the  desert  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Oxus.  They  enslave  Persians.  They  number 
40,000  to  50,000  tents. 

Poptdatioiu — According  to  Major  Abbott,  the 
total  tents  of  Turkoman  are  91,700 ;  according 
to  Professor  Vambery,  196,000,  or  respectively 
458,500  and  982,500  souls,  llie  Turkoman  have  no 
shadow  of  government ;  each  is  lord  of  his  own 
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tent,  but  they  show  a  little  respect  to  old  age  ,  a&d  tvl^^  completely  enveloping  the  whole  body, 
and  to  yalonr,  and  highly  prize  purity  of  Tartar  j  The  thick,  heavy  hoods  wear  away  the  mane,  tad 
descent  in  the  Eeg  or  free-bom.  Were  the  tribes  prevent  its  free  growth,  and  then  the  TnrkonMm 
to  combine,  Persia  would  be  at  their  mercy.  Their  '  trims  or  hogs  it.  A  high-class  Tarkoman  is 
average  height  is  5  feet 7  inches;  features  irregular,  i  nearly  always  followed  by  a  yaboo,  or  pony, 
beardless,  eyes  small  and  round,  with  a  bold,  carrying  his  heavy  clothings.  Eveiy  hone  ia 
penetrating  glance,  and  a  proud  military  bearing. 
They  are  honest  amongst  themselves,  though  pre- 
datory to  strangers,  and  they  are  hospitable.  The 
men  attend  only  to  their  horses,  listen  to  story- 
tellers. ITieir^arms  are  a  curved  sabre  and  long 
spear,  with  gun  or  pistol,  and  the  Tekke  have 
cannons.  The  women  are  often  good-looking, 
and  are 
before 


carefully  tested,  and  his  quality  is  exactly  known 
by  the  tribe ;  and  a  horse  of  extreme  merit  ie 
most  closely  guarded,  and  never  sold  except  fori 
very  large  sum.  They  are  raced  over  long  dis- 
tances, extending  to  as  much  as  40  and  50  miles; 
but  they  also  have  shorter  races  of  5  or  6  mils 
to  test  spened.  The  horses  are  sedolouBlj  prepared 
e  chaste.  They  marry  early,  occasionally  |  before  being  thus  tried.  Good,  hi^y,  uiefal 
puberty,  and  have  the  i^owof  attacking  the  :  animals,  averaging  about  15.2  in  height,  can  be 


purchased  for  from  £l5  to  £20,  whereas  a  Terr 
high-class  horse  will  sometimes  fetch  betwea 
£400  and  £500,  or  even  more.  The  Turkoman  i? 
quite  as  gentle  as  the  Arab,  and  generally  moff 
quiet  and  sedate  in  his  ways  and  habits,  wbik 
equally  courageous.  That  they  would  prove  a 
fast  as  the  best  English  race-horses  for  very  shot 
distances,  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  for  th^  hit 
not  been  bred  wholly  for  speed ;  but  there  is  m 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  would  hold  their  on 
in  very  long  races.  Their  stamina  and  genenl 
powers  of  endurance  are  certainly  far  in  exceaoi 
those  of  the  British  thoroughbred  horse. 

TURMERIC,  Curcuma. 

Kunhet,  .  .  .  UiuT. 
Mangella-cua,  .StiinL 
Zard-chobeh, .  .  fB& 
Karkum,  ...  p 
Cypira  herba  India,  Pux. 
Peeta,  Haridra,  SiSL 
Haradul,  .  .  .  SissH. 
Haran-haha,  .  .  n 
Munjal,  ...  Til 
Pampi,  Paasapu,     Ts- 


Zur-aud,  Tumr, 
Hurridra, 


Arab. 
Beng. 

BURM. 

Can. 
Chin. 


bride's  camp,  to  seize  her,  also  the  Kokburi 
(green  wolf),  where  the  bride,  in  bridal  costume, 
rides  off  with  the  carcase  of  a  lamb  or  goat.  They 
are  Sunni  Muhammadans,  but  uneducated  and 
barbarous.  The  modern  travellers  who  have 
given  accounts  of  the  Turkomans  are  General 
Petroosevitch,  Major  Butler,  Colonel  MacGregor, 
Major  Bumaby. 

TURKOMAN    HORSES    are    a   modification 
of   the    Arab    breed.      Timur   introduced    new 
blood   by  dispersing  amongst   the  tribes  4200 
mares,  which  he  had  selected  in  Arabia  from 
the  very  best  breeds.     Afterwards,  Nadir  Shah 
renewed  this  cross  with  600  mares  from  Nejd, 
which  he  confided  exclusively  to  the  Tekke  tribe, 
and  the  horses  of  this  tribe  are  now  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  in  all  Turkomania,  especially  |  Than-u-wcn, 
those  from  the  district  of  Akhal.     The  next  in  |  Araina,  .    . 
reputation  after  the  Tekke  horses  are  those  of '  k^ISSoTSJScos         Gr. 
Merv  Shah  Jahan,  the  horses  of  Yomut  and  the  |  Hallad  Haldi     !    Hind. 
Goklen,  and  the  race  of  the  Murghab,  of  the    ~       -»--»• 
Hazara,   the  Uzbak  of    Maimana.   Shibbarghan. 
The  race  dates  back  originally,  like  the  British 
thoroughbred,    to    the    Arab,    but    it    is    now 
distinct;   and,  besides  being  much  larger,  they 
far  excel  the  Arabs  both  in  speed  and  endurance. 
In    appearance  they  more  nearly  resemble  the 
English    thoroughbred    or  race-horse  than  any 
other  type,  and  average  about  the  same  height, 
perhaps,  if  any  thing,  standing  a  little  higher. 
Action  is  usually  spoilt  by  the  custom  of  tying 
the  hind  and  fore  leg  of  the  colt  on  each  side 
together,  in  order  to  make  them  *  tripple, '  or 
walk  'disconnected*  at  the  fast  easy  pace  m  which 
a  Turkoman  delights.     It  is  at  this  pace,  about 
five  miles  an  hour,  that  they  do  their  long,  slow 
journeys,  while  the  quick  raids  are  made  at  a  slow 
gallop.     The  steppes  of  Turkomania  are  very 
favourable  to  the  development  of  the  equine  race, 
the  pasturage  and  artificial  grasses  grow  in  dry 
soils,  having  no  other  nourishment  than  the  winter 
snows.     Green  food  is  produced  on  these  steppes 
only  in  the  spring ;  at  that  season  the  Turkoman 
refrain  from  mwcing  any  expeditions,  and  this 
state  of  abnegation  continues  to  the  end  of  July. 
During  this  period  they  have  time  to  gather  in 
their  crops,  and  their  animals  rest  the  limbs  which 
have  so  well  done  their  duty  the  previous  season. 
From  the  month  of  August  up  to  the  winter  they 
are  kept  on  dry  food;   this  consists  of  seven 
pounds  of   barley  per    diem,  mixed  with   dry 
chopped  straw,  lucerne,  sainfoin,  or  clover-hay, 
unless  a  chapaoul  is  coming  off,  in  which  case 
the  horse  is  put  upon  half  forage.    They  are  most 
carefully   clothed,   but  stand  in  the  open  air. 
They  have  thick  felt  coverings  made,  both  as  hoods 


Dara-hallad  (inferior),  „ 
Turtumaglio,  .    .  It. 

Kunir,  Kunit,    .  Ma.lay. 

Turmeric  derives  it«  name  from  *  terra  nwtti.' 
Turmeric  is  the  ground  tubers  of  Curcuma  toap, 
C.  rotunda,  C.  aiigustifolia,  C.  viridifolia,  and  C 
zedoaria.    It  is  extensively  grown  ti^onghoattk 
East  Indies,  China,  and  the  Archipelago,  for  boff 
consumption  and  for  export.    The  bulbs  are  flDtS, 
and  furnished  with  numerous  long  palmate  tnbeR, 
internally  of  a  deep-orange  colour.     There « 
two  descriptions  of  tubers,  the  one  roofid,  tht 
other  long,  but  both  are  yielded  by  the  siiK 
plant.    The  odour  is  aromatic,  somewhat  aulo' 
gous  to  ginger,  but  peculiar ;  the  taste  is  aromsbfe 
When  chewed,  it  tinges  the  saliva  yellow,  l^ 
powder  is  orange-yellow.     Turmeric  is  media 
dyeing  a  yellow  colour,  which  is  not,  however,  thJ 
permanent,  and  it  is  also  largely  used  as  a  conS- 
ment  in  curries.     In  1882-83,  63,570  cwt  vee 
exported  from  India,  value  Ra  8,72,077.   ^ 
trade  has  rapidly  decreased.    Amba  biddi  vi^ 
term  applied  to  the  dyer's  turmeric.    Tunneriei^ 
grown  hke  ginger  from  cuttings,  or  sets,  yrtiA 
are  little  pieces  of  the  fresh  root  cut  up  and  planted. 
In  India,  amongst  Muhammadans  and  HindoBi 
after  betrothment  and  before  mai*riage,  the  ho(^ 
is  anointed  with  turmeric.      Amongst  HindiSi 
when  they  for  the  first  time  wear  a  new  doth  (f 
dress,  they  stain  its  four  comers  with  turmerie,  t0 
ward  off  the  evil  eye  and  guard  against  malig^ntfik 
spirits.    Turmeric  is  always  emblematic  of  good 
tidings ;  for  a  soldier  to  smear  his  ctothes  vitii 
turmeric,  denotes  that  he  devotes  his  life  as  ft 
sacrifice. — Mason;  Birdwood;  HL  E,  Jar,  Rf'f 
Poole ;  Simmond^ ;  Poweli* 
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TURNER,  Lieut.  SAMUEL. 


TURQUOISE. 


TURNER,  Lieut.  SAMUEL,  went  as  ambas- 
Bador  to  Tibet.  Full  particulars  of  this  journey 
were  published  in  1783  in  London,  with  an  accu- 
rate map  of  the  route.  Captain  Turner's  route  was 
from  Rimgpur  in  Bengal,  to  Tassisudon  in  Bhutan, 
and  thence  by  the  Chumulari  pass  across  the 
Himalaya  to  TeshuLumbu.  He  wrote,  Embassy  to 
the  Court  of  the  Teshu  Lama  in  Tibet,  containing  a 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  Bhutan  andpart  of 
Tibet,  1800.  He  also  wrote  on  the  Yak  of  Tartary 
in  Asiatic  Researches.  He  was  dei)uted  by  Warren 
Hastings,  in  1783,  on  a  second  mission  to  Tibet, 
but  was  prevented  reaching  Lhassa  by  the  state 
of  the  government. 

TURNIP,  Brasstca  rapa,  req[uires  a  free  light 
Boil.  Turnips  are  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the 
Dekhan,  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains  and 
the  cold  weather.  They  continue  until  the 
latter  end  of  February,  and  go  to  seed  easily. 
Among  the  varieties  produced  by  long  cultivation 
are  the  common  turnip,  the  Swedish  turnip,  and 
another  which  is  largely  cultivated  for  the  oil  con- 
tained in  its  seeds,  which  under  the  name  of 
colza  oil  is  used  for  lamps. — Riddell ;  Jaffrey, 

TURNOULI  or  TamawaU.  The  vUlage  of  Tar- 
nawal  is  in  the  Mangal  subdivision,  Mansera 
division,  of  the  Hazara  district.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1498  souls,  viz.  78  Jadnn,  164  Sypd, 
248  Awan,  and  1008  others.  The  Tumonli  chiefly 
belong  to  Hazara,  but  they  hold  lands  on  both 
Bides  the  Indus.  They  leagued  with  the  Jadun 
tribe  of  the  Mahaban,  and  with  the  Chagarzai, 
Hasanzai,  and  other  northern  Fathan  tribes ; 
they  proved  most  formidable  opponents  to  the 
Sikhs.    • 

TURNOUR,  GEORGE,  son  of  the  Honourable 
George  Tumour,  the  first  Earl  of  Winterton,  was 
bom  in  Ceylon  in  1799,  educated  in  England, 
and  entered  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service  in  1818. 
He  wrote  on  the  Buddhist  History  of  Ceylon,  and 
Indian  Chronology,  in  vols.  v.  and  vi.  of  Bengal  As. 
Soc. ;  a  series  of  essays  on  the  Pali  Buddhistical 
Annals.  But  his  great  work  was  his  translation 
of  the  Mahawanso.  He  died  at  Naples,  10th  April 
1843. 

TURNSOL,  the  Abd-us-Shams  of  the  Arabs, 
also  called  by  them  Daw war-us- Shams.  The 
Ansariah  tribe  regard  it  as  the  emblem  of  the 
deity,  the  slave  or  servant  of  the  sun,  who  is  called 
Ilah-ul-Alihah,  the  God  of  gods. — Catafago, 

TURPENTINE. 
Katenuj-rumiyBatum, Ar.    Kota,      .    .    .    .Nepal. 
Kelon-ka-tel,     .     .  HiND.    Zungbari,     .     .     .     p£RS. 

Turpentine  is  obtained  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
in  America,  and  in  the  Himalayas,  from  species 
of  Larix,  Abies,  and  Finns,  fir,  pine,  and  larch 
trees,  as  also  in  Canada  from  trees  of  the  genus 
Fistacea.  Abies  excelsa,  the  Norway  spmce  fir, 
yields  the  Burgundy  pitch  of  commerce ;  Canada 
balsam  is  from  the  Abies  balsamea  ;  Venice  tur- 
pentine is  obtained  from  Larix  Europsea ;  common 
turpentine  is  obtained  from  Pinus  sylvestris,  P. 

gulustris,  P.  toeda,  and  other  species  of  pine  and 
r,  as  also  from  the  Fistacea  terebinthus.  Finns 
morinda  of  the  Himalayas  yields  spontaneously  a 
very  fine  resin.  Cedrus  dcodara  is  an  elegant  and 
lofty  tree,  hardy  as  the  larch,  and  yielding  valu- 
able timber.  Its  turpentine  has  been  long  em- 
ployed in  medicine  bv  the  Hindus,  and  was  known 
even  to  Avicenna.  it  is  the  Kelon-ka-tel,  and  is 
\XL  great  repute  in  the  N.W.  of  India,  from  its 


stimulant  properties  and  power  of  healing  deep- 
seated  ulcers,  as  in  elephants  and  camels.  Old 
and  concrete  American  turpentine  is  often  sold  as 
frankincense. 

Turpentine  Oil. 
Eau  de  raze,    ...    Fr.  I  Acqua  di  rasa,    .    .      It. 


Aguarras, 


Sp. 


Huile  de  terebenthine,  „ 
Turpentinol,    .    .    .  Ger. 

The  produce  from  the  crude  article  is  about 
from  14  to  16  per  cent.  Sweet  oil  of  turpentine 
appears  to  be  carefully  rectified  oil.  The  common 
oil  contains  some  resin,  which  colours  it.  Cam- 
phene  is  rectified  oil  of  turpentine.  Turpentine 
is  extensively  employed,  as  the  solvent  of  the 
other  resinous  bodies,  in  the  formation  of  var- 
nishes. The  rectified  oil  has  been  much  used  as  a 
solvent  of  caoutchouc.  That  distilled  from  the 
turpentine  of  the  common  long-leaved  fir  of  the 
Himalayas,  is  of  very  superior  quality. — Royle, 
Productive  Resources  of  India, 

TURPINIA  NEPALENSIS.     WalL 


Alla-kirilla, 


SiKOH. 


Neela     of  Neilghbrriks. 
Kon  koombala,    .  Sinqh. 

A  good-sized  tree,  common  on  the  mountains 
of  Ceylon,  also  all  over  Darjeeling,  and  in  Hong* 
Kong ;  it  is  occasionally  found  in  very  low  eleva- 
tions not  much  above  sea-level ;  it  is  particularly 
common  about  Ootacamund  at  7000  feet;  it  is 
called  neela. — Beddome^  Fl,  Sylv. 

TURQUOISE.    Eno.,  Fr. 

Turkiss,   ....     Ger.  I  Turchina,     .    •     .    .    IT. 
Firozah,  ....  Hind.  |  Turquesa,     .    .    .    .   Sp. 

This  precious  stone  is  found  at  Khojend,  in 
Mawar-ul-nahr  or  Transoxiana,  at  Shebavek,  in 
hills  near  Shiraz,  in  the  Tibet  hills,  in  Kirman, 
and  in  a  mountain  of  Azerbijan,  where  the  mine 
was  discovered  about  fifty  years  before  Ahmad 
bin  Abd-ul-Aziz  composed  his  Treatise  on  Jewek. 
He  describes  the  mine  about  30  miles  from  Nisha- 
pur  as  most  celebrated  from  early  ages  for  that 
particular  kind  of  turquoise  entitled  Abu  Ishaki, 
which,  says  he,  averts  evil  from  those  who  wear 
it,  conciliates  the  favour  of  princes,  augments 
wealth,  preserves  the  sight,  ensures  victory  over 
an  adversary,  and  banishes  all  impleasant  dreams. 
The  ancient  sages,  when  first  they  beheld  a  new 
moon,  immediately  after  fixed  their  eyes,  says  he, 
on  the  Firozah.  The  turquoise,  from  whatever 
source,  is  apt  to  change  colour  if  brought  in  con- 
tact with  acids,  musk,  camphor,  or  other  scents, 
and  possibly  from  the  state  of  the  weather.  Small 
clear  Persian  stones  found  at  Nishapur  in  Kho- 
rasan,  sell  at  6d.  to  20s.  each,  whilst  a  fine  ring 
stone  will  realize  from  £10  to  £40;  a  perfect  stone 
of  the  size  of  a  shilling  and  of  good  depth  has 
been  sold  for  £400.  It  varies  from  white  to  fine 
azure  blue,  but  it  is  only  the  fine  blue  stones 
that  are  of  any  value.  From  the  Persian 
name  Firozah  is  the  colour  called  Firozah  rang, 
turquoise  blue.  The  best  are  from  Nishapur,  and 
are  described  by  Ferrier  as  classed  into  eight 
kinds, — fatahi,  azhani,  sulimani,  zanwi,  asmani. 
abd-ul-hamidi,  Indalisi,  kanjinya.  Turquoise  of 
Badakhshan  is  of  a  blue  colour,  but  is  inferior  to 
that  of  Nishapur.  Turquoise  is  rather  a  favourite 
stone  with  the  Muhammad ans  of  India.  Near 
Khojend  is  a  turquoise  mine,  but  the  stones  found 
there  are  of  a  greenish  hue,  and  far  less  esteemed 
than  those  of  Nishapur.  There  is  another  of  in- 
significant note  somewhere  in  Kirman.  It  is  a 
hydratcd  phosphate  of  aluminum. — Frascr's  Khor- 
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TURTLES. 


TURTLES. 


amn,  p.  105;  Mrs.  Harvey,  Tariary,  etc.^  i.  p. 
855 ;  General  Ferrier;  Ouseley^s  Travels^  i.  p.  211 ; 
Emmanuel;  Tavernier;  Mariham^s Emba$ity,10S, 
TURTLES  are  of  two  kinds,— of  the  family 
Trionycidse  or  fresh-water  turtles,  and  of  the 
CheloDidae  or  mariDe  turtles,  viz. : — 

Freah-water  Turtles,  Trionycids. 
Emyda  granosa,  OunUi.,  India. 
£.  Oeylonemifl,  Gunth.^  Ccyloo. 
E.  vitrata,  Peters,  Goa. 

Trionyx  Sinensia,  Wiegvi.,  China,  Cliusan,  Formosa. 
T.  GangeticuB,  Nepal,  Ganges,  Penang. 
T.  JavanicuB,  Schw.y  India,  Java. 
T.  omatuB,  Gray,  Siam,  Cambogia,  Borneo. 
T.  Guntheri,  Gray,  India. 
Chitra  Indica,  Nepal,  Malay,  and  Eastern  Archipelagos. 

Marine  Turtles,  Chelonidse. 
Caouana  olivacea.  Gray,  Indian  seas. 
C.  caretta.  Cape  seas. 
Chelonia  virgata.  Gray,  Indian  coasts. 
Caretta    squamata,    fhtnth..    Archipelago,    Maldives, 

Ceylon. 
Dermatochelys  coriacea.  Gray,  all  seas. 

Marine  turtles  form  an  impoi'tant  article  of 
food,  and  their  scales  are  the  tortoise-shell  of 
commerce.  Four  different  kinds  are  distinguished 
at  Cape  York  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  Islands. 
Three  species  of  these  can  be  identified  as  the 
green,  the  hawk's-bill,  Caretta  squamata,  and  the 
loggerhead,  Caouana  olivacea;  and  the  fourth,  a 
small  one,  which  is  said  to  be  caught  by  a  live 
sucking  fish  (Echeneis  remora)  being  secured  by 
a  line  passed  round  the  tail,  and  tlirovvn  into  the 
water  in  cerlain  places  known  to  be  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  The  fish  while  swimming  about 
makes  fast  by  its  sucker  to  any  turtle  of  this  small 
kind  which  it  may  chance  to  encounter,  and  both 
ore  hauled  in  together. 

The  green  turtle  is  of  so  much  consequence  to 
the  natives  of  the  Archipelago,  that  they  have 
distinguished  it  by  a  special  name  taken  from  the 
animsd  itself  (Sulangi,  from  Sular).  The  season 
of  the  year  when  it  is  most  plentiful  at  Cape 
York  usually  extends  from  about  the  middle  of 
October  until  the  end  of  November,  but  the  limits 
are  not  constant.  During  the  season  they  are  to 
be  seen  floating  about  on  the  surface  of  the  watei*, 
often  in  pairs,  male  and  female  together.  A  few 
are  caught  at  night  on  the  sandy  beaches,  but 
the  greater  number  are  captured  in  the  water. 
The  canoes  engaged  in  turtling,  besides  going 
about  in  the  day,  are  often  sent  out  on  calm 
moonlight  nights.  When  a  turtle  is  perceived, 
it  is  approached  from  behind  as  noiselessly  as 
possible ;  when  within  reach,  a  man  in  the  bow 
carrying  the  end  of  a  small  rope  jumps  out,  and, 
getting  upon  the  animal's  back,  with  a  hand  on 
each  shoulder,  generally  contrives  to  turn  it  and 
secure  it  with  the  rope  before  it  has  got  far. 
This  operation  requires  considerable  strength  and 
courage,  in  addition  to  the  remarkable  dexterity 
in  diving  and  swimming  possessed  by  all  the 
blacks  of  the  north-east  coast  of  Australia  and 
Torres  Strait.  There  are  some  favourite  look-out 
stations  for  turtle,  where  tlie  tide  runs  strongly 
off  a  high  rocky  point.  At  many  such  places, 
distinguished  by  large  cairns  of  stones,  bones  of 
turtles,  dugongs,  etc.,  watch  is  kept  during  the 
season,  and  when  a  turtle  is  perceived  drifting 
past  with  the  tide,  the  canoe  is  manned  and  sent 
in  chase.  At  the  islands  of  Talen-Talen  many 
thousands  could  be  easily  procured.  The  Malays 
watch  during  the  night,  to  ascertain  where  the 


turtle  deposits  her  ^gs,  for  as  soon  fts  she  ba 
finished  her  task,  she  covers  them  with  her  flipjKn 
with  sand,  and  immediately  retires  into  the  lei 
A  piece  of  wood  is  then  put  up  as  a  mark  for  tbe 
nest,  which  is  rifled  as  occasion  requires.   It  is 
said  as  a  curious  fact,  that  the  male  turde  never 
lands.     On  the  south-western  coast  of  CeyloD,  tt 
certain  seasons,  the  flesh  of  turtle  is  avoided  « 
poisonous.     At  Pantura,  to  the  south  of  Colombo, 
twenty-eight  persons  who  had  partaken  of  t^rde, 
in  October  1840,  were  immediately  seized  witli 
sickness.     The  hawk's-bill  turtle,  which  sn^ 
the  best  tortoise-shell,  was  at  former  times  taka 
in  great  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  Hambangtotte 
during  the  season,  when  they  came  to  depoal 
their  eggs.    This  gave  rise  to  tbe  trade  in  tortoise- 
shell  at  Point  de  Galle,  where  it  is  still  maQoftt- 
tured  into  articles  of  ornament  by  the  Mobaji- 
madans,  but  the  shell  they  employ  is  now  ahnoti 
entirely  imported  from  the  Maldives.    If  taka 
from  the  animal  after  death  and  decomposisf 
the  coloiur  of  the  shell  becomes  clouded  nil 
milky,  and  hence  the  cruel  expedient  is  resortt^ 
to  of  seizing  the  turtles  as  they  repair  to  ttt 
shore  to  deposit  their  eggs,  and  suspending  t2@ 
over  fires  till  heat  makes  the  plates  on  the  doml 
shields  to  start  from  the  bone  of  the  caiapM 
after  which  the  creatui'e  is  permitted  to  escape  ip 
the  water.    At  the  period  of  breeding,  the  id* 
tical  tortoise  is  believed  to  return  again  and  t|ei 
to  the  same  spot,  notwithstanding  that  at  e«i 
visit  she  may  nave  to  undergo  a  repetition  d  t^ 
torture.    In  the  year  1826  a  hawk's-bill  tsaiknt 
taken  near  Hambangtotte,  in  Ceylon,  wbiei  bff 
a  ring  attached  to  one  of  its  fins  that  hi^ 
placed  there  by  a  Dutch  officer  thirty  yeaislirfM*, 
with  a  view  to  establish  the  fact  of  these  itconiBg 
visits  to  the  same  beach.    The  finest  tort(MMll 
is  exported  from  Celebes  to  China.    Tlie  la^ 
kill  the  turtle  by  blows  on  the  head,  and  iinaw« 
the  shell  in  boiling  water  to  detach  the  ]^^ 
Dry  heat  is  only  resorted  to  by  the  unakilfiu,  t^ 
frequently  destroy  the  tortoise-shell  in  the  open- 
tion.    Mention  is  made  of  a  carapace  aboatsenB 
feet  in  length. 

The  midas  turtle  is  said  to  lay  from  ten  ^ 
twelve  dozen  of  eggs,  and  Dermatochelys «"" 
acea  from  eighteen  to  twenty  dozen  at  ODtt; 
but  many  of  the  marine  turtles  lay  from  ^ 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  eggs «« 
generally  hatched  by  the  sun  in  Uiree  weiks. 
On  escaping  from  the  eggs,  the  young  areot* 
white  colour,  and  in  size  a  little  hu'ger  tbaD  > 
rupee,  but  few  survive  the  attacks  of  sea-biids, 
herons,  and  storks  in  their  way  to  the  ocean,  aod 
the  sharks  and  shark-toothed  fishes  when  there. 

The  flesh  of  the  hawk's-biU  turtle  is  not  held  in 
esteem,  but  the  plates  of  its  shell  being  thidffi 
stronger,  and  cleaner  than  those  of  any  othtf 
species,  it  is  of  great  importance  as  an  article » 
trade.  When  heated  in  boiling  water,  it  softens, 
and  by  pressure  can  be  made  to  assume  any  fbno. 
or  two  pieces  can  be  made  to  adhere.  In  tk* 
state,  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals  are  made  to 
adhere  to  tortoise-shell. 

The  loggerhead  turtle,  Caouana  caretta,  » 
common  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic 
Oceans,  less  so  in  the  Indo-Pacific  Of  no  ooB- 
mercial  value,  as  its  flesh  is  not  esteemed,  ■™^Jf 
tortoise-shell  of  inferior  quality.  —  i/««f'  f^ 
Arch.;    Tennenfg    Ceylon;    GutUber's   RepUten 
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liacgiUivray's  Voyage ;   Marryafs   Ind.  Arch, ;  \  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth ;  its  waters  aie  highly 
Vfr.  J,  RohdCy  MSS, ;  Darwin,  p.  647. 

TUHTUR,  a  genas  of  birds,  the  turtle  dovee,  of 
he  sub-family  Tarturinas,  and  order  Gemitores. 
[*iieir  generic  name  in  the  Urdu  is  Fakhta.  The 
jidian  species  are-« 


^ 


rupiooluB,  Pallas,  of  N.  and  N.E.  Ana,  Himalayas, 
meena,  Syket,  all  Biitiah  India. 
OambayenaiB,  Om,,  all  British  India. 
Suratensis,  Om,,  all  British  India, 
risoria,  Linn,,  common  ring  dove,  Africa,  Malay 
Peninsula,  Java,  and  Archipelago, 
humilis,  Temm. ,  British  India,  Archipelago, 
bitorquatas.  Tern,,  of  Java,  Timor, 
brevioaudatus,  Blifih. 
macrodactylos,  Siriek. 
Dussumieri,  Tcm.,  Archipelago, 
ngrinus. 
auritus. 
orientalis. 
Chinensis. 


P. 

[?.  vivaceas. 


TURTURATI,  female,  Ohatway  (Ghatua),  male 
lawks,  natives  of  Sind,  with  black  eyes ;  they  are 
et  loose  after  the  season.     See  Hawking. 

TURTURI.  Hind.  A  musical  instrument,  a 
rumpet. 

TURUSHKA,  a  name  of  the  Scythi  who,  under 
ICanishka,  invaded  India.  A  Hindu  name  for  tiie 
liuhammadans  of  India,  Tartary,  and  Kabul. 

TURVASA,  son  of  Yayati  by  Devayani.  He 
refused  to  bear  the  curse  of  premature  senility 
massed  upon  his  father,  and  so  his  father  cursed 
lim. — Dowion. 

TURWEEAH,  the  eighth  day  of  the  Muham- 
madan  month  Zeehuj  is  so  called. 

TUS  or  Tuz.  Hind.  A  bark  upon  which,  in 
iddition  to  leather,  the  ancient  Persians  wrote, 
md  seems  also  to  have  been  anciently  used  ii^ 
!^orthem  India.  In  Hiwen  Thsang's  time,  the 
*arly  Buddhist  scriptures  of  Kasyapa's  council 
rere  written  on  the  leaves  of  the  tala  palm.  In 
;he  11th  century,  according  to  Albunni,  paper 
vas  used.  In  the  south  of  India  the  leaves  of 
bhe  palmyra  are  still  (1884)  used,  but  in  the 
provinces  of  Central  and  Northern  India  they 
tiad  long  used  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree  called 
^nz,  and  it  was  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  kind 
sailed  bhoj,  a  species  of  Morus  or  Betwa,  with 
Hrhieh  they  covered  their  vessels,  supposed  to  be 
t>ark  of  the  Betula  bhojputra. 

TUS,  an  ancient  city  of  Khorasan,  two  marches 
N.E.  from  Nishapur,  and  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  modem  town  of  Meshed.  It  consisted  of 
two  towns,  Tabaran  and  Nukan,  and  was  once  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  but  it  was 
devastated  by  the  Uzbaks  in  996  a.h.  (1588  A.D.), 
ftnd  its  place  has  been  taken  by  Meshed. 

TUS  or  Tush.  Hind.  Wool,  shawl-wool.  The 
first  quality  of  shawl-wool  is  called  shah-tus  or 
iish-ttts.  Tus  khud  rang  or  grey  tus  is  the  second 
quality  of  shawl-wool,  its  name  meaning  wool  of 
natural  colour.  Raw  pashm  of  the  Tib^an  goat, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  Kashmir  shawls  of  the 
kind  called  tusha,  is  produced  in  Tibet. 

Tusi  is  a  fine  doth  of  Kashmir,  used  as  a  lining 
for  shawls,  also  for  stockings  and  gloves.  It  is 
woven  from  the  soft  under- fleece,  called  Asali  Tus, 
of  the  Capra  sibirica  or  Himalayan  ibex,  which 
are  shot  and  snared  in  winter  in  Ghini,  near  the 
Satlej  valley,  and  in  the  Balti  valley  and  Ladakh. 
No  wool  is  so  rich,  so  soft,  and  so  full 

TUSKI,  a  lake  in  Ladakh,  about  two  miles  long 
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inqpregnated  with  soda.  No  fish  are  obtained  in 
the  lake,  *nor  in  the  fresh-water  streams  which 
run  into  it.  A  mountain  barometer  makes  the 
lake  15,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  fre- 
quented by  herds  of  mahoor  or  wild  sheep,  and 
several  herds  of  kiang. — Adams, 

TUSSAH,  a  silk  doth,  prepared  from  the  sUk  of 
a  wild  worm,  and  woven,  in  some  districts  in  Bengal, 
into  doth  of  a  fine  description,  much  used  for 
ladies*  and  children's  dresses,  and  in  most  parts  of 
India  for  native  use,  being  worn  by  Hindus  for 
certain  ceremonies  and  while  bathing.  It  is  an 
srtide  of  export  In  the  Dekhan,  the  tussah 
worm-breeders  are  a  class  quite  distinct  from  the 
weavers,  and  are  either  Telingas  of  low  caste  or 
Gonds ;  the  former  reside  principally  at  Chilpore, 
Madapore,  and  Ghinnore.  At  Madapore,  whidi 
may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  and  headquarters 
of  the  tussah  breeders,  there  are  at  least  seventy 
families.  The  tussah  breeder  never  thinks  al 
keeping  up  the  breed  of  the  insect  throughout 
the  year.  When  the  leaf  is  off  the  tree  about  the 
middle  of  March,  he  deems  hu  occupation  gone, 
and  he  leaves  the  object  of  his  former  excessive 
care  to  shift  for  itself,  thinking  of  nothing  but 
the  present  ease,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words, — sloth,  a  bare  subsistence,  and  an 
occasional  debauch  in  his  nectar,  palm  toddv. 
But  with  the  rains  returns  his  toil,  and  some  litde 
difiSculty  is  experienced  in  procuring  insects  for 
a  fresh  campaign.  If  he  can  gather  a  dozen  of 
promising  cocoons,  which  his  experience  tells  him 
are  of  females,  he  is  quite  satisfied.  Carefully 
does  he  watch  the  bursting  of  the  cocoon,  and 
much  care  does  he  take  of  its  winged  inmate, 
having  previously  prepared  for  it  a  house  of  teak 
leaves  dried.  The  male  is  not  tardy  in  approach- 
ing. Impregnation  takes  place,  the  male  dies, 
and  in  four  days  after  laying  her  eggs,  the  female 
also.  The  eggs  are  in  number  alK>ut  sixty;  of 
these  one-ha£f  prove  abortive,  while  the  others 
are  hatched  in  ten  days.  The  small  insect  is  fed 
on  the  tender  leaves  of  the  Gareya  sphserica,  and 
in  six  weeks  spins  its  cocoon.  The  first  brood 
are  spared,  and  allowed  to  burst  their  cocoons  to 
supply  a  suffident  quantity  of  ova  for  the  tussah 
harvest.  The  same  process  as  described  is  again 
gone  through,  with  tnis  exception,  that  the  young 
worms  are  at  this  time  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the 
Pentaptera  tomeotosa,  because  those  of  the  Careya 
sphffirica  are  by  this  period  of  the  season  sup- 
posed to  have  acquired  some  influence  noxious  to 
the  insect.  It  is  during  the  progress  of  the  worm 
from  the  egg  to  the  formation  of  the  cocoon  that 
every  energy  of  the  tussah  breeder  is  called  into 
action  for  the  preservation  of  his  charge.  Every 
animal,  footed,  winged,  and  creeping,  is  said  to  be 
the  enemy  of  the  tussah  grub.  Ants  destroy 
them,  kites  and  crows  prey  on  them,  snakes 
devour  them,  and  squirrels  are  said  to  make  a 
repast  of  them.  To  protect  them  first  from  their 
insect  enemies,  the  tussah  breeder  ascends  the 
'  muddy  *  tree  (Terminalia  tomentosa),  the  leaves 
of  which  are  the  insect's  food,  every  branch  he 
carefully  dears  of  the  different  spedes  of  ants  by 
which  they  may  be  infested,  preventing  the  acoesa 
of  others  by  surrounding  the  trunk  of  the  tree  at 
its  foot  with  ashes.  The  other  enemies  are  kept 
off  by  shouting,  throwing  stones,  firing  guns,  etc. 
Their  life  at  this  time  would  appear  by  Uieir  owa 
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acooont  to  be  one  of  the  most  unreinitting  toil,  to 
devote  themselvee  to  which  they  forswear  not 
only  every  indulgence  but  every  comfort ;  and  it 
rouses  the  apathetic  peasant  of  Telingana  to 
eloquence  when  he  recounts  what  privations  he 
undergoes,  what  pleasure  he  derives  himself,  and 
what  incessant  laoour  he  incurs,  while  watching 
the  rearing  of  the  worm,  and  the  perfecting  of  its 
work.  The  tussah  butterfly  is  a  spedes  of  Satumia, 
probably  the  paphia,  described  by  Dr.  Heifer  as 
the  most  common  of  the  native  species.  From 
four  to  five  hundred  of  the  cocoiMis  are  sold  to 
the  banya  and  weavers  for  one  rupee ;  the  moth 
IS  killed  by  means  of  heat.  There  are  three 
tussah  harvests,  one  at  the  end  of  the  rains,  the 
other  two  in  the  cold  season.  The  winding  of 
the  silk  is  accomplished  by  boiling  the  cocoons, 
separating  the  floss,  of  which  no  use  is  made,  and 
twisting  eight  or  ten  filatures  from  as  many 
cocoons  on  the  middle  of  the  thigh  with  the  lert 
hand  of  the  workman,  and  to  be  wound  on  the 
instrument.  This  instrument,  the  middle  bar  of 
the  wood,  is  held  lightly  in  the  hand  of  the  work- 
man, and  made  to  move  in  a  semicircle.  An 
ounce  and  a  quarter  of  silk  is  the  average  daily 
winding  of  a  single  workman.  His  wages  are  at 
the  common  rate  of  one  pice  for  winding  the  silk 
of  fifty  cocoons,  about  three  pice  a  day,  as  he 
cannot  wind  more  silk  than  from  a  hundred  and 
fifty  cocoons.  The  pice,  however,  are  large,  and 
go  there  by  eight  to  the  rupee.  The  only  dyes 
used  for  the  tussah  silk,  so  far  at  least  as  observa- 
tion or  inquiry  has  gone,  are  the  flowers  of  the 
Butea  frondosa  and  turmeric.  By  the  former 
the  usual  familiar  colour  is  produced;  by  the 
latter,  golden^yellow  is  brought  out  after  the 
threads  are  for  some  time  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  ashes.  The  warp  threads  are  stiffened  with 
rice  coneee.  Tussah  is  made  into  the  saiee,  pun* 
chee,  and  scarfs,  at  several  towns  of  the  Gircar  of 
Warangal.  But  in  the  DekhM,  the  chief  seat  of 
the  tussah  manufacture  is  the  town  of  Madapore, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Godavery,  in  the  Ramgfanr 
Gircar,  where  the  moth  that  yields  it  is  carefully 
reared,  and  from  whence  raw  tussah  silk  is  seat 
to  other  parts  to  be  woven  into  cloth.  The  tussah 
cloths  produced  at  Madapore  are,  in  durability 
and  fineness,  very  inferior  to  the  cloths  of  the 
same  kind  manufactured  in  Bengal.  They  are 
dyed  the  same  colour,  and  with  the  same  materials 
as  the  silks,  of  which  they  are  about  one-half  the 
price.  The  Satumia,  which  is  most  commonly 
met  with  in  Southern  India,  appears  to  be  S. 
paphia.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the 
country  almond  tree,  Terminalia  catappa,  whence 
it  is  often  called  the  almond  moth.  It  ia  also 
found  on  the  leaves  of  the  ber  tree,  Zizyphus 
jujuba,  the  casuarina,  etc.  The  cocoons  are  in- 
geniously attached  to  the  twiggy  branches  of  the 
zizyphus  by  a  long  stalk  terminating  in  a  ring, 
encircling  the  branch.  It  does  not  appear  that 
silk  in  any  quantity  has  been  obtained  from 
this  source  in  the  Madras  IVesidency*  There, 
the  only  use  to  which  the  cocoons  appear  to 
be  turned,  is  that  of  a  ligature  for  native  match- 
locks. They  are  cut  spirally  into  long  narrow 
bands,  with  which  the  barrels  are  ti^  to  the 
stocks.  Gonsiderable  quantities  of  the  small  sift 
cloths  worn  by  Brahmans  at  their  meals  are  im- 
ported into  the  Northern  Gircars  from  Guttack. 
Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  the  7th  vol  of  the  Linnnan 


Transactions,  described  the  prepaaftioii  of  the 
tussah  silk  of  Bengal,  deriv«i  there  from  two 
different  species  of  Satumia.    One,  csUed  Bagfay 
by  the  natives  of  BirUmm,  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Madras  species  (8.  paphia),  and  ii 
stated  to  feed  on  the  bier  tiree  and  oo  the  maa, 
Pentaptera  glabra.    The  other,  termed  Jam  bj 
the  natives  of  the  same  province,  is  the  ^eynthia, 
and  is  domesticated.    The  caterpQlars  are  fed  ob 
the  leaves  of  the  castor-oil  plant  (fUcinus),  vbena 
it  is  called  the  arundy  or  arundi  silk-wonn,  bntit 
also  eats  the  leaves  of  Uie  zizyphus  and  Terminalii 
tomentosa.  Golonel  8y  kes,  writing  in  the  8d  foL  of 
the  Trans.  Roy.  As.  Socy.  Lond.,  on  the  ooooonsof 
S.  paphia  found  by  him  in  the  Dekhan,  under  tk 
designation  of  the  kidiswar  silk- worm,  stated  tits 
it  is  met  with  on  the  ber  tree,  Terminalia  glabn 
teak  tree,  and  conunon  mulberry.    The  GhiDei 
tussah  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  Satomia  aUa 
which  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  Southern  Indii 
Another   species   of   Sataraia  (8.  selene),  tk 
posterior  wings  of  which  are  prolonged  into  a  iiil- 
like  process,  is  common  in  Southern  India.  Af 
caterpillar  may  be  observed,  feeding  in  coonkr- 
able  numbers  on  the  Odina  wodier,  or  Be-clsii 
tree,  in  February  and  March.     Its  duTvIs' 
enveloped  in  a  silky  covering,  so  like  that  of  ^ 
paphia  that  it  would  probably  be  found  to  jitlii 
strong  and  useful  thread.   It  might  be  wortlifft 
to  direct  attention  to  the  ailk  spun  bj  «m 
smaller  specim^is  of  Bombyx  nioths,  fooDds 
different  species  of  cassia,  acada,  and  pbffla' 
thus.     A  gregarious   caterpillar  (a  apioao 
Lasiocampus)  may  be  observed  clusteriDgni|i*>' 
numbers  on  the  stem  of  the  guava,  th0/>"^ 
(Syzygium   jambolannm),   and   probabif  w 
trees.    The  silky  covering  of  these  ahoKn> 
deserving  of  examination. — TennenVt  C^l- 
427 ;  Dr.  Walker  in  Madras  Jour.  Lit  aad  Sa»; 
Jury  Rep,   Madras  ExL,   1^55;   Mr.  ^l 
MSS,;   Major    Cuth.;    Davidson;   A«ff^* 
Sciencty  Jury  mixta  Jntematianal,  p.  54.  &e  S» 

TUSSAWOOF,  the  theology  of  the  Sufi  Makf 
madans,  also  the  Sufi  sect,  an  order  of  v^^ 
devotees.    Mysticism,  contemplation. 

TUSSILAGO  FARFARA,  Linn.  CotfaM 
Eno.  ;  Watpan,  Hind.  This  is  not  uneoamoBP 
many  places  in  'the  Fanjab  Himalaya,  at  faw 
5000  to  11,000  feet  It  grows  also  m  Peiu." 
chalky  soils  in  England,  and  is  found  in  ^ 
parts  of  Europe.  The  plant  is  mucilaginooi » 
slightly  bitter,  and  may  be  emi>loyed  as  a  deois- 
cent  possessed  of  a  little  tonic  proper^*  "^ 
leaves  are  sometimes  applied  to  wounds.  It  a^ 
be  prescribed  in  the  form  of  an  infosion  or  deoo** 
tion,  one  -or  two  ounces  to  a  pint  of  water.- 
RoyU;  O'Sh,;  Stewart  . 

tU-TA-BAT.  Bowl  On  the  annentios JJ 
Pegu  by  the  British,  the  king  of  Burma  lost  tti 
royal  garden,  which  is  a  few  miles  out  from  v 
village  of  Twantay,  in  which  the  celetaated  ta- 
ta4)at  tree  grows.  In  that  loosli^  *^  J 
some  dozen  or  more  of  these  trees,  which  f*"^*^^ 
the  royal  table  with  the  tn-ti^bat  ^^'  T 
appearance  of  the  tree  is  not  unlike  that  of  ttj 
common  jack.    It  is  said  to  be  the  SapodOl 

filum,  which  grows  in  abundance  in  the  i^ 
ndies,  and  has  a  most  hisctoos  taste.  TM 
Burmese  tu-tSrbat  is  about  the  siie  of  a  laif 
guava,  and  resemblea  it  in  shape.  ^'^'^fL^ 
has  a  green«*olive  ocrfoor,  and  inside  are  four  Joai 
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bean-ldce  seeds  of  a  datk-brown  cdour,  which  are 
mrroanded  by  a  mealy  pulp.  The  taste  of  the 
palp  is  not'  tmlike  a  doorian,  btit  it  has  none  of 
fcbe  smeU  of  that  well-known  fruit.  It  leaves  a 
Kttle  astiingency  and  pungency  on  the  tongue 
uid  palate.  The  flayour  is  that  of  a  ripe  mellow 
plom.  This  fruit  is  scaix»,  and  is  presented 
inofltly  as  offering  to  the  Phoxmgyes.  The  keeper 
>f  the  Twantay  Garden  and  all  his  children  were 
formerly  chuged  not  to  eat  a  single  plum,  on 
pain  of  immediate  execution.  All  tibe  fruit  was 
i»icked  and  sent  up  to  the  capital,  by  express 
tx>ats,  for  use  in  the  palace.  If  a  Burman  only 
pointed  his  finger  at  a  tree,  he  would  be  seyerely 
punished  for  it  TO  point  a  finger  at  one  was  to 
spoil  fruit  intended  to  be  eaten  only  by  the  king 
md  members  of  the  royal  household. 

TUTENAGUE,  Shan-tung,  Chin.,  or  China 
ipelter,  is  an  alloy  of  iron,  copper,  and  ziuc.  It 
M  harder  than  sine,  .though  less  so  than  iron, 
lonorous,.  coippact,  and  Imb  some  malleability. 
rhe  fresh  fracture  is  brilliant,  but  soon  tarnishes. 
rOl  BU])Meneded  by  spelter  from  Silesia,  it  was 
skuideBtinely  exported  in  large  quantities  (more 
;han  60,000  cwt.  annually)  to  India,  but  is  now 
i^dom  or  neyer  shipped,  spelter  being,  on  the  con- 
snary,  imported  to  compete  with  it  in  China.  For 
doxes,  dishes,  household  utensils,  and  other  similar 
inrposes,  tutenagne  is  well  adapted.  Its  export 
cnrice  used  to  be  about  14  dollars  a  pikuL  One 
proportion  is  said  to  be  8  parts  of  copper,  3  of 
liokel,  and  6^  of  zinc,  which  giyes  a  fusible 
dk>y,  very  hard,  and  not  easily  rolled,  but  well 
kdapted  for  ea8ting.~5tmfno)ui!9'  Diet ;  Morrison, 

TUTI,  HiMD.,  is  the  long,  silky,  hemp-like  fibre 
)f  three  species  of  Abutibn,  the  A.  tomentosum, 
1.  ix>]yandram,  and  A.  Indicum. 

TUTIGORIN,  an  important  town  on  the  Indian 
lide  of  the  Gulf  of  lianaar.  Its  neighbouring 
3anks  yield  the  pearl  oyster  and  chank  shells, 
[ts  harbour  is  sheltered  by  a  line  of  low  islands, 
>ut  is  only  fit  for  small  yessels.  The  Dutch 
>belisk  light  is  in  lat  S''  47'  17"  N.,  and  long. 
rS**  11'  17"  B.  It  is  inhabited  mostly  by  the 
['arawa  race,  who  are  fishermen.  Trade  has  much 
ncreased  since  the  opening,  in  1875,  of  the  South 
[ndian  Railway,  of  which  Tnticorin  is  a  terminus. 
niO  lighthouse  on  Hare  Island  was  built  in  1874. 
Phe  pearl  and  chank  (conch)  shell  fisheries  haye 
leen  noticed  under  TinneyeUy  district.  The  port- 
naster  is  saperintendent  of  pearl  fisheries. — 
FY nrftoy ;  Imp.  Gaz, 

TUTIYA.  Hnn>.,PERS.  AmctalUcsalt  Nila- 
ntiya  is  the  sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue  yitrioL 
iira-tutiya,  also  called  Hira-kasis,  is  the  sulphate 
^f  iron,  or  green  yitriol ;  Saf  ed-tutiya  is  the  sulphate 
>f  sine. 

TUZAK-i-BABARI  or  Wakiat-i-Babari,  com- 
nentaries  of  B&her.— Elliot,    See  Baber. 

TWASHTRI,  a  deity  of  the  Rig  Veda,  the 
analogue  of  Hephaistos  and  Vulcan,  a  skilful 
rorkman,  the  yiyifier  and  bestower  of  long  life, 
irho  imparts  ceneratiye  power,  and  bestows  off- 
spring. He  developes  the  seminal  germ  in  the 
nromb.  He  has  giyen  form  to  all  life.  His  son 
Hswa-mpa  or  Tri-siras  was  slain  by  Indra.  His 
laughter  Saranyn  was  married  to  Viyaswat,  and 
Ihfts  mother  of  the  Aswins.  It  is  also  written 
Pwashta. — Dotcson,    See  Visyakarma. 

TWEEDDALE.  Arthnr  Hay,  ninth  Maiouis 
rfTweeddale,  was  the  second  son  of  the  eighth 


TFCOON. 

iMarquls  of  Tweeddale.  Bom  in  1824,  and  died 
in  1878.  In  1841  he  entered  the  Grenadier 
Guards.  He  seryed  on  the  staff  of  Lord  Hardinge 
in  India,  being  aide-de-camp  throngh  the  Sutlej 
camnaign  (1845-46^,  and  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Ferozeshah  and  Sobraon,  and  after  the 
peace  he  trayelled  in  India,  yisiting  Ladakh.  He 
senred  with  his  regiment  duiing  the  Crimean 
War,  but  in  1860  he  obtained  his  colonel(7^, 
and  six  years  later  he  retired  from  the  army, 
haying  exchanged  into  the  17  th  Lancers.  By  the 
death  of  bis  elder  brother,  Lord  Gifford,  in  1862^ 
he  became  heir  to  the  Marquisate  of  Tweeddale, 
but,  in  deference  to  tiiie  feelings  of  his  brother's 
widow,  he  assumed  the  second  instead  of  tha* 
senior  title  in  the  succession,  and  took  the  style 
of  Viscount  Walden.  He  brought  together  a 
fine  collection  of  birds,  and  was  reckoned  among 
the  foremost  ornithologists  of  Europe.  At  his  own 
expense  he  sent  out  collectors  to  the  Malay  and 
Philippine  Islands ;  and  in  the  Ibis  and  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  of  which  he 
was  president,  he  publuSied  important  memoirs. 
From  1870  to  1878  he  was  yery  constantly 
engaged  in  ornithological  work,  and  he  was 
always  ready  to  giye  to  others  both  adyice  and 
information. 

TWENTY- FOUR  PARGANAS  form  the 
metropolitan  district  of  the  lieutenant-Governor- 
ship of  Bengal.  It  forms  the  south-western  dis- 
trictof  the  Presidency  diyision.  1881, 1,618,420, 
exclusive  of  the  town  and  suburb  of  Calcutta;  or, 
inclusive  of  that  city,  2,303,078  souls.  The 
administratiye  headquairters  of  the  district  are 
at  Alipur,  a  southern  suburb  of  Calcutta.  The 
seven  mincipal  riyers  are  the  Hoogly,  Bidyadhare, 
Piali,  Kalinoi,  Jamuna  or  Ichhamati,  Kholpatua, 
and  Kabadak,  all  navigable  by  the  largest  nativo 
boats  throughout  the  year;  besides  the  great 
estuaries  in  the  Sunderbans.  The  British  ob- 
tained it  from  the  Muhammadans  by  the  treaty 
of  the  20th  December  1757,  by  which  the  Nawab 
Nazim  of  Bengal,  Mir  Jafar,  ceded  it  to  the  East 
India  Company.  Rice  forms  the  staple  crop  o^ 
the  district 

TWICE  BORN.    SeeDwaija. 

TWINING,  WILLIAM,  a  medical  officer  of 
Bengal,  who  was  long  employed  in  the  General 
Hospital  there,  author  of  Ulimcal  Illustrations  of 
the  more  important  Diseases  of  Bengal,  with  the 
Result  of  an  Inquiry  into  their  Pathology  and 
Treatment,  Calcutta  1832  and  1835 ;  A  Practical 
Account  of  Epidemic  Cholera,  and  of  the  Treat- 
ment requisite  in  the  yarious  Modifications. 

TWINS.  The  human  female  has  usually  one 
child  at  a  birth.  Twins  occur  once  in  150  to 
200  births.  The  Saliya  Indians  on  the  Orinoco 
belieye  that  a  woman  who  bears  twins  must  have 
been  guilty  of  adultery.  Ip  the  island  of  Bali, 
twins  are  regarded  as  an  unlucky  omen,  and  all 
the  family  are  placed  ontnde  the  yillage  for  a 
month.  Amongst  the  Ehaaiya  race,  one  of  the 
twins  was  inmi^iately  killed.  The  same  custom 
holds  amongst  the  Aino  of  Japan.  At  Arebo  in 
Guinea,  the  mother  and  her  twins  are  all  killed. 
At  Ngoru,  near  Unyanyembe,  one  of  the  twins  is 
killed. — PescheL 

TYCOON,  Zeogun,  or  Kobo,  the  great  temporal 
ruler  of  Japan.  It  was  a  titie  assumed  by  the 
ruling  princes  of  Tokugawa  Sho^:uns.  Tai-kun 
signifies  great  or  ezalted  ruler.«-&r  J.  E.  Reed. 
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TYEB.  Arab.  That  part  of  the  Mtiham- 
madsn  creed  containiDg  the  words,  There  is  no 
deity  but  God,  etc. 

TYE-TINGO,  the  refuse  of  opium,  used  by  the 
poorest  Chinese  in  Singapore. 

TYLOPHORA  ASTHMATICA.     W.  and  A, 

Ajolepiaa  asthmatica,  J2ox6. 
A.  Tomitoria,  JToen. 
A.  pubegoens.  Wall. 
Tylopbora  pubescens,  WaU, 
T.  vomitona,  Voif/t. 
Untamol,     .    .    .  Hind. 
Kodigam,     .    .    .     Tam. 
Kurinja, , 


Cynancham  ipeoacuanba, 

Willd. 
C.  vomitoriam.  Stmt, 
Hova  planiflora,  WalL 

Kakapala,  .     Tah.,Tkl. 
Kukka  pala,      .   ,,        ,, 
Veni  pala, 


Grows  abundantly  in  the  south  of  India  and 
in  Bengal  The  root  is  of  many  long,  thick, 
whitish  fleshy  fibres,  issuing  from  a  small  woody 
head.  The  dried  roots  of  this  article  afford  an 
excellent  substitute  for  ipecacuanha,  if  given  in 
rather  larger  doses.  It  is  said  to  be  valuable  in 
dysentery.  This  plant  yields  the  kurinja  fibre  of 
Tanjore,  which  affords  a  good  substitute  for  flax, 
is  of  fine  quality,  white,  strong,  and  silky.  Un- 
tamol, bark  of  the  root  of  Tylophora  asthmatica, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Ununtamul,  the 
root  of  Hemidesmus  Indicas. — (ySh, 

TYPHACEiE.  D,  C.  The  bulrush  tribe  of 
plants,  including  marsh  or  ditch  plants,  comprising 
the  two  genera  Sparganium  and  Typha,  known 
in  Sind  as  Pmi  and  Buri.  Of  the  former,  one 
species  occurs  in  Kashmir,  and  three  species  of 
Typha  occur  in  India.  At  Trichinopoly,  figures 
and  architectural  models  are  carved  in  the  pith  of 
the  Typha  elepbantina.  The  attitudes  of  the  figures 
are  stiff,  but  the  draperies  are  characteristic. 
There  are  pith  models  of  the  pagodas  of  Trichino- 
poly and  Salem,  and  pith-work  made  from  the 
rushes  called  Nultee  in  Tanjore,  with  a  model  of 
the  pagoda.  Cibotium  BiUardieri  (the  Dickaonia 
Antarctica  of  La  Billardiere)  contains  an  edible 
pith  or  bread-fruit,  eaten  by  the  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia. Typha  bread  is  prepared  in  Sind  from 
the  pollen  of  the  flowers  of  the  Typha  elepbant- 
ina, and  in  New  Zealand  from  another  species  of 
buhrush,  Typha  utilis.  —  Poictll;  Voigt;  Jioxb,; 
Stewart;  RoyU. 

TYPHA  ANGUSTIFOLIA.    Linn. 
Typha  latifolia,  WiUde, 

Boi, Beas. 

Bulnisb,  Cat's-tail,    Eno. 
Keedmace,  ...       ,, 
Pits,  Yira,    .      Kashmib. 


Dipa.  Dab,       .    .    Panj. 
Kunaar,  Patira,   .       „ 

...    Sind. 

Tbanb-Ikbus. 


Reree, 
Lukh, 


This  species  is  common  in  marshes,  etc.,  in 
moist  parts  of  the  Pan  jab  plains,  at  about  4000 
feet  in  Kullu,  and  up  to  the  Kashmir  vaUey 
(5000  feet).  The  roots  are  eaten  in  Kashmir; 
and  on  the  Sutlej  the  lower  succulent  part  of 
the  stem  is  used  for  clearing  the  water  of  the 
swollen  river,  which  it  does  speedily  and  effect- 
ually. In  some  places,  also,  they  are  made  into 
boat  ropes,  which  it  is  said  will  last  a  month ; 
also  the  leaves  are  woven  into  mats  and  baskets. 
In  Peshawur,  and  probably  elsewhere,  the  down 
of  the  ripe  fruit  (not  the  flower^  as  mentioned 
by  Vigne;  is  used  to  bind  mortar  for  wall  plaster. 
— Stewart;  Powell;  Royle. 

TYPHA  BUNGEANA,  Tatarinw,  Hiang-p\i, 
Chin.,  is  a  bulrush  of  the  south  of  China. 

TYPHA  ELEPHANTINA.    Boxh,    Dib  grass. 


Hogla,  ....  Beng. 
Blepbant  grass,  .  £iro. 
Pun Panj. 


Putera,  Dib,    . 
Bur,  Buri,  Bori, 
Janunu  gaddi, 


SniD, 


Tu, 


TUb  bubnsh  giowB  along  the  river  bsnb  ud 
margins  of  tanks;  its  leaves,  called  pun,  an 
employed  in  making  mats  and  baskets  in  Nortk- 
West  India,  also  rude  boats  (tirho).  The  doUol 
like  Lycopodium,  is  inflammable,  and  is  colleeld 
in  Sind,  and  there  cidled  Buri.  The  tenn  Boi 
is,  however,  also  given  to  a  sweetmeat  of  Dehn 
Ghazi  Khan,  a  curious  substance  in  yellow  lompi 
consisting  of  the  pollen  of  the  dib  giaoB,  of  th 
Typha  elephantina,  and  of  T.  angnstifolia  oo^ 
lected  and  kneaded  together,  perhaps  with  tk 
aid  of  a  little  treacle  or  sugar.  Its  long,  tortooi^ 
and  stronff  roots  penetzate  the  soil  to  the  depA 
of  6  or  8  feet,  and  hold  it  together.  Mr.  Monif 
says  the  lower  succolent  part  of  the  stem  is  mi 
to  clear  turbid  water. — Murray;  Powell;  J?ojk 

TYPHON,  one  of  the  Egyptian  triad,  brolk 
of  Osiris  and  Horus. 

TYPHONIUM  ORIXENSE.    Schoit, 
Amm  ofrixenae,  Boxib.         |  A.  trilobatom,  Lour. 
Qhet-kuchoo,  .    .    Bbno.    Suri-kaada,  ...  It 
Qhekool,     ....  Tkl.  | 

Grows  throughout  the  East  Indies,  codudoii 
the  shady  mango  groves  near  SamolootU,  s' 
where  the  soil  is  dry  and  fertile.  Tbeotl^ 
species  are  T.  divaricatum,  T.  flagelltf onne,  t 
sylvaticum,  and  T.  trilobatum.  The  midl 
flagelliforme  (Ghas-kuchoo)  is  boiled  in  aSk^d 
given  in  consumption.  The  roots  of  T.  orin* 
are  used  in  poultices  as  a  counter-irritsDt  Ai 
tubers  are  exceedingly  acrid  while  fresh,  iDd<> 
used  as  an  application  in  snake-bites.  TiMf  > 
likewise  given  internally  in  doses  of  fitn  19  ^ 
30  grains.  Roxburgh  describes  thisAnsif* 
most  powerful  stimulant  in  proper  \t^  ^ 
poultice  of  this  Orissa  arum,  bruised  to  iwf 
with  tepid  water,  is  a  stimulant  nbt^ifl^ 
and  counter-irritant,  applied  to  indoleol^ 
and  tumours  by  tiie  native  practitiooeA  * 
with  frequent  advantage. — Voigt;  O'Sk 

Typhonium  sylvaticum,  Schott. 
Amorphophallcui  sylvat-     I  Arum  svlvatieiUDi  ^ 
ioua.  I  Adavi  chama,   .  •  ^ 

TYPHOON,  from  Tyjion,  the  north  wind 

Tufan,  .      Abab.,  Hind.    Zephon,  . 
l^-faa,  Ty-fung,  .     Chin.    Bagui, 
»wf^, Ga. 

The  original  meaning  of  the  stoon  ^ 
Zephon,  is  north  wind.  Typhoon  is,  ho«^ 
said  to  be  a  word  of  Chinese  origin,  from  » 
great,  and  Fung,  tempest  It  may,  howevft 
also  be  from  the  Arabic  Tufan,  a  storm,  i^ 
that  from  the  Arabic  root  Taof,  he  did  t«nu. 

Typhoon  is  the  European  name  of  the  fng"^ 
equinoctial  gales  which  vex  sea  and  land  ^ 
the  tropics,  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  do^ 
as  far  as  to  10  degs.  from  the  equator.  The «» 
Malayan  Archi^lago  is  excluded  f rom  tv 
sphere,  while  the  whole  of  the  Philipp*! 
within  it,  the  isUnd  of  Mindano  alone  exoepv 
Typhoons,  cvclones,  and  tornadoes  are  |i^ 
rotatory  winds  that  move  along  a  curved  list  > 
increasing  circles,  sometimes  centripetal  In  " 
northern  hemisphere,  the  rotatory  ^^^^ 
follows  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  hiP 
of  a  clock ;  while  the  opposite  takes  ?^^J^ 
soathern  hemisphere.  They  occur  in  the  aortW 
part  of  the  China  Sea,  along  the  soathen  0 
eastern  coasts  of  China,  near  FormoiS)  ■ 
Bashee  Islands,  the  north  end  of  ^^BMOiit^ 
to  the  eastwards  of  these  lalaiMlf,  sad  M»> 
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rormoBa  and  the  Japan  Archipelago.  They  are 
l&n^erous  tempests,  seldom  reach  beyond  lat. 
L4^  N.  They  generally  blow  with  the  greatest 
iiiry  near  the  land,  and  most  violently  in  June 
tnd  July.  They  occar  in  both  monsoons;  and 
^ough  between  December  and  May  they  are 
rare,  furious  gusts  occasionally  occur  in  Novem- 
t>er,  and  in  August,  September,  and  October 
tiiey  likewise  occur.  For  several  years,  when 
the  change  or  perigee  of  the  moon  has  coincided 
nrith  the  2l8t  and  22d  September  equinox,  violent 
fey-fuogs  occurred.  They  frequently  commence 
without  warning.     The  marine  barometer  affords 


hands  of  Alexander  (b.c.  332,  and  about  260 
after  the  time  of  Ezekiel),  that  city  was  in  full 
possession  of  the  Indian  commerce.  It  recovered 
Its  commercial  importance,  and  was  a  flourishing 
city  under  the  successors  of  Alexander.  Nor  did 
it  cease  with  the  Roman  conquest.  The  emperor 
Hadrian  repaired  the  fortifications,  and  maae  it 
the  metropolis  of  a  province,  giving  it  all  the 
advantages  of  a  Roman  colony.  Frcon  the 
dominion  of  Rome  it  subsequently  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens,  about  a.d.  639,  who 
remained  a  long  while  in  possession  of  it.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Crusaders  in  1124,  after  five 


it  in  their  tarn  to  the  Mamluk  of  Egypt. 
Frederick  the  First,  surnamed  Barbarossa,  was 
interred  here.  Tyre  was  the  birthplace  and 
residence  of  many  persons  celebrated  in  history. 
Hiram,  one  of  its  kings,  was  the  friend  of  David 
and  Solomon.  He  contributed  to  the  construction 
of  the  great  temple.  The  place  is  now  known  to 
the  natives  by  its  ancient  Hebrew  name  of  Sor, 
corrupted  by  the  Greeks  into  Tyrus,  and  by  the 
Romans  into  Serra. — Robinsoti's  Trave^^  up.  260. 

TZE-FAN,  a  district  not  far  from :  Ta:liTfu. 
The  Tze-fan  tribe  inhabiting  it  clos^y  res^ble 
the  Chinese  in  feature,  dress,  and  mode  .of )  life. 
Although  industrious  cultivators,  they  bear  an 
evil  renown  as  treacherous  and  martial  bahdittL 

TZEREMISH  are  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  provinces  of  Cazan  and  O-se-ta-our-han. 
After  the  Russians  had  made  themselves  ioasten 
of  all  these  places,  this  people  still  continued  to 
occupy  the  country  to  the  left  of  Caean,:b)it 
they  have  been  in  subjection  to  the  Russians  for 
a  hundred  years.  They  resemble  the  Tartars  in 
their  external  appearance,  and  they  also  wear 
their  hair  short,  but  their  language  is  totally 
distinct,  and  they  spring  from  a  different  origin. 
— Staunton^ 9  Narrative^  p.  126. 


the  best  indication,  and  its  fall  has  been  noticed    months'  siege,  but  they  were  forced  to  suirender 

to    extend   from   29'65°    to    below  27^    They 

usually  commence  between  N.W.  and  N.,  and 

reer  suddenly  to  N.E.  and  E.,  raising  the  sea  in 

turbulent  pyramids,  which  infringe  violently  on 

each  other ;  as  the  wind  veers  to  the  south,  the 

gale    moderates.     Near  the   coast  of   China  a 

contrary  motion  often  takes  place,  veering  to  the 

N.W.  and  W.,  changes  to  the  S.W.    In  Keung- 

cfaow  (Haioan)  and  the  opposite  peninsula  called 

liui-chew,  or  the  region  of  thunder,  temples  are 

dedicated  to  the  typhoon,  the  god  of  which  they 

call  Kew-woo,  the  typhoon  mother. — Horthurgh, 

See  Hurricane ;  Winds. 

TYRE.  The  Hebrew  writer,  speaking  of  Tyre, 
says,  *  Arabia,  and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar,  they 
occupied  with  thee  in  lambs,  and  rams,  and  goats : 
in  these  were  they  thy  merchants.  The  merchants 
of  Sheba  and  Raamah,  they  were  thy  merchants : 
they  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with  chief  of  all  spices, 
and  with  all  precious  stones  and  gold.  Huan, 
and  Canneh,  and  Eden,  the  merchants  of  Sheba, 
Asshur,  and  Chilmad,  were  thy  merchants ' 
(see  Ezekiel  xxviL  21-28). 

According  to  Justin,  the  ancient  city  of  T^e, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  cities  of  Phcamda, 
and  once  the  emporium  of  the  world,  the  modem 
Sur,  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Sidonians,  who 
fled  thither  when  the  king  of  Askelon  captured 
their  city,  and  the  date  of  its  foundation  was  the 
year  before  the  sack  of  Troy.  The  prophet  Isaiah 
calls  her  'the  daughter  of  Sidon.*  'Tradunt 
historiffi,'  says  St.  Jerome,  *•  quod  Tyrus  colonia 
Sidonis  sit* 

According  to  Herodotus  (Ub.  2,  c.  44),  T^  was 
founded  B.a  2760.  But  the  first  year  of  New 
Island  Tyre  was  B.a  1264.  Its  total  destruction, 
which  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophets  with 
extreme  minuteness,  was  effected  by  the  Assyrians 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  B.C.  573,  after  13  years* 
sicffe,  one  of  the  longest  recorded  in  history. 

Subsequently,  Alexander  the  Great  made  him- 
\  self  master  of  the  whole  of  Syria  and  a  part 
of  PboBnicia,  but  Tyre  (the  insular  town)  still 
offered  an  obstinate  resistance  to   his  victori- 
'  ous  arms.      Irritated   by  several   unsuccessful 
I  attempts  to  storm  it  by  sea,  he  conceived  the 
'  bold  design  of   filling  up  the  channel  which 
'  separated  it   from    the   continent      This  was 
effected  by   sinking  piles  into   the   sea,    and 
throwing  into  the  intervening  space  immense 
blocks  of  stone.    The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
afforded  ready  materials  for  the  purpose.      The 
wkde  was  covered  with  sand,  yet  it  was  only 
after  leren  months*  close  sieoe  that  the  inhabit- 
ants, attacked  simultaneously  by  sea  and  by  land, 
and  the  town  bein|f  set  on  fire,  surrendered  to 
:  the  Macedonian  4shiei    When  Tyre  fell  into  the 


U 


U  is  the  21st  letter  and  fifth  vowel  of  the 
English  alphabet  Its  primary  sound  in  Anglo* 
Saxon  was  the  sound  it  still  retains  in  most  of 
the  languages  of  Europe,  as  in  the  letters  oo  in 
cool,  tool  This  sound  was  changed  to  that  of  u 
in  the  words  use,  tube^  etc.,  and  it  has  now  two 
other  sounds,  as  in  the  English  words  but  and 
bull.  The  sounds  of  the  letters  u  and  v  are 
ccmfounded  in  many  languages.  Dr.  Gilchrist 
proposed  for  the  Urdu  and  other  tongues  to  use 
a  short  ii  for  the  sound  of  the  letter  &  short 
This  has  been  followed  by  many  writers  on  India 
and  its  products,  but,  though  congenial  to  the 
practice  in  the  English  language,  with  many  and 
great  inconveniences,  the  greatest  being  that  of 
employing  the  letter  u  to  represent  the  a  of  other 
tongues.  The  English  letter  a,  as  representing 
this  short  vowel,  constitutes  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  English  articulation,  whidi  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  overcome.  It  is  venr  diffi- 
cult, almost  impossible,  to  induce  an  English 
reader  to  pronounce  MSn  as  if  written  Mnn; 
PSn  as  Pun,  S&b  as  Sub,  T'hig  as  Thug ;  and 
the  only  mode  of  learning  the  correct  pronunci- 
ation is  to  hear  the  tongue  spoken.  The  English 
letter  u  is,  of  all  the  letter^  of  that  alphabet, 
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the  most  difficult  to  utilize  in  writing  a  foveign 
tongue,  the  sounda  of  u  being  like  &,  and  of  u 
bel^  like  oo.  In  this  GyclopscBa,  therefore,  being 
a  book  of  refereuce,  some  words  may  be  found 
giYen  twice  over,  with  the  initials  A  and  U,  and 
medial  letters  a  and  u.  Dr.  Gilohrist^s  plan  was 
by  far  the  best,  so  far  as  pronunciation  was  con- 
oemed,  but  the  worst  in  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
UBALA  CHAWAL  or  Oobala  Chawal,  Hind., 
lit  boiled  rice,  is  rice  which  has  been  boiled  in 
the  husk,  and  then  husked.  All  Muhammadans 
and  many  Hindus  in  the  Peninsula  of  India  use 
ubala  ehawal. 

UBHATA,  a  Hindu  physician  who  compiled  a 
medical  work,  principally  from  the  writmgs  of 
Gharaka  and  Sosruta.  It  is  known  in  the  West 
Peninsula  of  India  as  the  Ashtanga  Hirudayam, 
and  there  his  name  is  written  Babhata.  He  was 
a  native  of  Kashmir.  His  commentary  is  written 
in  a  dear  style,  and  he  gives  explanations  of 
'  obscure  passages  in  the  original  authors.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  12th  or  13th 
centuries  a.d. 

UBO.  BuRM.  A  worship  day,  of  which  in  a 
month  there  are  four,  viz.  at  change  and  full 
moon,  and  at  eighth  of  waxing  and  wauing. 

nOHH,  an  ancient  town  in  Bahawulpur  State, 
Pan|ab,  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Panjnad  river,  TO  miles  south-south-west  of 
Mnltan,  and  40  miles  north-east  of  the  present 
oonflnence  of  the  Paujnad  with  the  Indus  at 
Mithankot,  in  lat.  29''  IS'  N.,  and  long.  7V  9' 
£.  (?)  General  Cunningham  has  identified  Uchh 
with  the  city  which  Alexander  the  Great  built 
near  the  meeting  of  the  Panjab  rivers.  He 
believes  that  it  is  also  the  town  mentioned  by 
Bashid-nd-Din  as  the  capital  of  one  of  the  four 
prindpaUtieB  of  Sind  under  Ayand,  the  son  of 
Kafand,  who  reigned  after  Alexander.  Udih 
was  captured  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  and  by 
Muhammad  Ghori,  and  was  the  chief  dty  of 
Upper  Sind  under  Nasir  -  ud  -  Din  Kubachah. 
Uchh  is  now  an  agglomeration  of  ruins  repre- 
senting successive  dties  built  at  widely  different 
dates.  It  contains  the  tombs  of  many  sanctified 
Muhammadans,  from  which  it  geto  the  title  of 
Uchh-i-Sharif,  and  one  of  the*  ruined  towns  is 
styled  Pir-ka-Uchh. — Imp,  Gaz,;  Mohun  Lai, 
2V.  p.  468. 

UCHWALA,  a  spirituous  gruel  of  Sikkim, 
made  from  Eleusine  ooracana. 

UD.  Aeab.  Any  wood  or  timber  frankin- 
cense, from  spedes  of  the  Aquilaria  genus  of 
plants,  also  the  fragrant  wood  yidded  by  them, 
xnown  as  aloes-wood,  eagle-wood. 

Ud-i-fard,  Aquilaria  agallocha,  Persian  eagle- 
wood. 

Ud-i-Hindi,  eagle-wood  of  India. 

Ud-i-Kimari,  agallocha- wood,  eagle- wood  of 
the  hills. 

Ud-i-Samudri,  eagle-wood  of  the  sea. 

Ud-i-bukhoor,  eagle-wood. 

Ud-i*€hini,  eagle-wood  of  China.  Ud  in 
India  ia  the  name  aj^lied  to  benjamin ;  and  in 
Persia,  to  .wood- aloes.  Ud-batti  are  pastiles 
made  of  various  fragrant  vegetable  sub^noes, 
wood -aloes,  sandal -wood,  benjamin.  Lichen 
rotondatus,  patchouli,  talisputree  (Flacourtia 
cataphracta),  gum  mastic,  sugar-candy,  and  gum, 
pounded  fine  and  formed  into  pastQes.  They 
are  made  in  every  large  town,  and  burnt  for 


the  fragrance  they  give  out  Udrbatti-ka-dte 
a  metaUic  receptacle  for  pastUes.  Ud-batti4&- 
jhar,  a  tree  forn^  of  benjamin  pastika.  Ud>daa 
a  box  for  holding  frankincense. 

Ud-i-balessan,  Hind.,  is  supposed  to  be  tiu 
wood  of  Balsamodendron  kaf al,  a  tree  of  Anlni 
an  article  of  coudderable  traffic. 

UDAI,  the  people  known  to  the  Binua  o 
Jahore  as  the  Gran  Paga    See  Kedah. 

UDAIPUR  (OodeyMie),  capital  of  the  Nativ 
State  of  Mewar,  in  Rajputana,  in  lat  24*^  Sj 
ID'N.,  and  long.  73^8'^  23"  E.  Udaipur  iii«b 
The  Cityof  the  Sunrise.    See  Mewar. 

UDAlPUR,  a  Native  State  in  Chutia  Nagps 
in  Bengal,  between  Ut  22^  S'  SO"  and  22"  47 
N.,  and  long.  83*'  4'  80"  and  83^  49'  SO'  E. ;  m 
1051  square  miles,  and  a  population  (1872)  d 
27,708  souls.  Udaipur  is  bounded  on  the  norti 
by  Sirguja ;  on  the  east  by  the  British  diitni 
of  Baigarh  in  the  Central  ProvinoeB,  and  tk 
State  of  Juahpur;  on  the  south  by  Bai^: 
and  on  the  west  by  the  district  of  Bibtfa 
Gold  and  iron  are  found  in  small  quantities:  ai 
witiiin  the  boundaries  of  Udaipur  lies  a  portia 
of  one  of  the  most  extend ve  ooal-fidds  in  IzMb 
In  1860,  the  State  was  conferred  on  a  brother^ 
the  raja  of  Sii^ja,  for  good  service  duiiqg  ^ 
mutiny. — Imp,  Gaz, 

UDAIPUR  TOWN,  in  HiU  Tiperah  Ste 
Bengal,  in  laths'*  81'  25" N.,  and  long. 91' 31' 
lO''  £.,  on  the  south  or  left  bank  of  the  Gooift 
few  miles   lower  down  the  river  thu  QU 
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Udidpur,  the  former  capital  of  the  State,  initke 
anoient  residence  of  the  rajas. — Imp,  Gat 

UDAIYAR.  Tam.  Generally  writteafidfr 
yar.  A  tide  borne  by  some  Hindu  tribes;  ft* 
that  of  the  rajas  of  Coorg. 

UDAKA-KRIYA.  Sansk.  The  ce«B»j 
amongst  the  Hindus  of  offering  a  libitiflBa 
water  to  deceased  ancestors,  as  far  as  tbe  liff- 
teenth  in  affinity. 

UDAKEA,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  Sa* 
ghalese,  the  beating  of  which  is  prohibited,  l9j 
local  oidinance,  between  the  hours  of  8  P^Kaa 
8  A.M. ;  the  Indian  tom-tom. — Sirr's  Ceylon^ 

UDAN,  sacred  dialoguBB  on  the  attribata« 
Buddhas. 

UDANAVARGA  is  the  narthem  BaddW 
vendon  of  the  Dhamma  pada.  'It  is  in  » 
Tibetan  language,  and  has  been  tranabited  ii^ 
EngUah  in  1883  by  Mr.  W.  W.  BockhilL  It» 
well  known  in  the  Southern  Canon  under  thentfi 
of  Dhamma  pada. 

UDASI,  Sansk.,  the  dejected,  a  sect  oNfr 
votees,  one  of  the  sects  of  the  Sikhs,  estwiv 
hy  Dhaimachand  or  Sri  Chand,  son  of  Kiot 
The  sect  is  widely  diffused,  and  all  axe  piDod« 
their  connection  with  the  Sikhs,  and  are,  aog 
Sikhs,  similar  to  Sanyasi  among  Hindiia  Tkf 
reside  in  monasteries,  and  eat  what  is  <i<'<'|^^ 
other  persons.  The  Udasi  are  lecmited  ws 
all  Hindu  castoa  The  ceremony  of  disciple^ 
is  similar  to  that  existing  among  gosaina  uB 
bavagi  and  gosain,  they  have  iifd  ftutfi « 
places  of  assembly  in  Benares,  known  as  Nw 
jani,  Nirbani,  Gudar,  Sukhar,  and  Bnkhar- JJ 
them,  also,  some  of  thenr  number  are  **^ 
Naga  (from  Nanga,  naked),  becaoM  tb^ 
naked.— il».  ifea.  xriii.  p.  282 ;  Shom^i  ^w* 
Tribet,  p.  268.  . 

UDAYAGIRI  and  Khaodgini  tiro  tow  • 
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Dtittack,  celebrated  for  their  BuddbiBt  caTes, 
separated  from  each  other  hy  a  narrow  gorge, 
rhey  are  five  miles  W.  of  Bhuvaneswar,  and 
sontain  numerous  inscriptions.  In  the  older 
nscriptions  the  language  is  Old  Pali,  and 
character  Old  Lat ;  they  were  prior  to  the  2d  or 


)d    century,   and    make   mention  of    Buddhist    divided  into  five  seotionfi— the  Tungudc,  Mon- 


The  term  Turanian  is  used  in  opposition  to 
Iranian,  and  is  applied  to  the  nomadic  races  of 
Asia  as  opposed  to  the  agricultural  or  Aiyan 
races.  The  Turanian  family  or  class  consists  of 
two  ffreat  divisions.  The  northern  is  sometimeB 
called  the  Ural-Altaic  or  Ugro-Tartaric,  and  it  is 


laints.  The  caves  are  stated  to  be  excavated  by 
SJalinga  rajas.  Five  of  the  emblems  found  on 
he  Buddhist  coins  are  met  with  in  these  inscrip- 
ions,  and  a  new  form  of  the  Bo  Tree.  Some  of 
he  more  modem  inscriptions  are  in  Sanskrit, 
md  are  of  the  5th  or  6th  century  a.d.  One  of 
rhe  10th  century,  Samvat  9,  which,  if  of  the  Gaur 
^ra,  would  be  A.D.  1182.  The  character  used  in 
nscriptions  is  KutUa.  The  inscription  of  the  10th 
century,  in  Sanskrit,  speaks  of  an  equitable 
>rxnce  having  the  cave  excavated  within  tiie 
iacred  precincts  of  Jasanath  for  the  holy  ascetics. 
in  the  10th  and  11  w  centuries,  therefore,  Jag- 
math'  was  worshipped.  One  cave  at  Udayagiri, 
mown  as  the  Tiger  Cave,  stands  out  from  the  hill 
n  the  form  of  a  beast's  jaw,  with  the  teeth 
>verhanging  the  entrance  to  the  cell. — Imp.  Gaz. 

UDIIO  or  Wudiki.  Karn.  Marrying  a  widow, 
illowed  by  the  low  castes. 

UDIPI,  in  South  Oanara  district  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  in  lat.  18*  20'  80"  N.,  and  long.  74** 
i7'  E.;  pop.  (1871),  8857,  is  considered  by 
Eiindus  to  be  the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  Canarese 
country,  and  is  much  frequented  by  pilgrims 
from  Mysore.  There  are  eight  maths  or  Hindu 
monasteries ;  and  the  management  of  the  temple, 
which  is  very  ancient  and  largely  endowed,  is 
beld  by  the  heads  of  these  maths  in  rotation,  for 
two  years  each. — Imp,  Got. 

UDI-SAQAR,  a  lake  of  Baiputana.  There  are 
in  reality  three  lakes,  one  at  the  villa  of  Suhailea- 
d>bari,  then  the  Peshola  or  inner  lake,  which 
16  80  feet  above  the  Udi-sagar  lake,  the  outlet 
3f  which  is  the  Bains  river.  The  Peshola  is  fed 
from  the  little  lake  at  Suhailea>ki-bari,  and  the 
Peshola  is  the  feeder  of  the  Udi-sagar.  Both 
the  Peshola  and  Udi-sagar  are  from  12  to  14 
miles  in  circumference,  and  some  places  85  feet 
deep,  and,  being  fed  from  the  perennial  streams 
oi  the  Aravalli,  they  contain  a  constant  supply 
of  water.  It  would  be  eai^  and  inexpensive  to 
lead  a  channel  from  the  Udi-sagar  to  Chitore, 
as  the  fall  is  slight,  and  few  locks  would  be 
required.  The  Bams  river  issues  from  the  Udi- 
sagar  lake  of  Rajputuna,  and  passes  within  a 
mile  of  Chitore.  There  are  thus  two  grand 
reservoirs  within  6  miles  of  each  other,  the  Peshola, 
or  internal  lake,  having  an  elevation  of  80  feet 
above  the  extermd  one ;  and  the  Udi-aafiar,  whose 
outlet  forms  the  Bairis.  The  Peshok  may  be 
called  the  parent  of  the  other,  although  it  is 
partly  fed  by  the  minor  lake  at  the  villa  of 
Suhailea-ki-bari.— TocTf  Rajtuihan,  iL  p.  627. 

UGBADHANWA,    one   of   Nanda*s   younger 
sons,  who  succeeded  his  father.    He  was  curmd 
a  Brahman.    He  ordered  all  the  brothers  of 

handragupta  to  be  put  to  death. — As.  Res,  v.  265. 

UGRO-ALTAIO,  a  familv  of  kngna^,  which 
have  been  ako  designated  Ural-Altaic,  Ugro* 
Japanese  (Lo|[^),  Ugro*Tartarian,  Ugro-Turan- 
ian,  and  Tunoiiaa.  Its  limita  are  not  settled. 
Dr.  Edkios  connects  Chinese  with  Mongol  roots. 
Others  question  the  affinity  of  Mongd  itself  to 
the  Tatar-Finnio  languages. 


golic,  Turkic,  Finnic,  and  Samoyedic.  The 
southern,  which  occupies  the  south  of  Asia,  is 
divided  into  four  claaies, — ^the  Tamilic,  or  the 
languages  of  the  Dekhan;  the  Bhotiya,  or  the 
dialects  of  Tibet  and  Bhutan ;  the  Taic,  or  the 
dialects  of  Siam ;  and  the  Malaic,  or  the  Malay 
and  Polynesian  dialects. 

By  the  term  Ugro- Japanese,  Mr.  Logan  desig- 
nates the  piincipiJ  languages  from  the  Fin  and 
Magyar  on  the  west  to  the  Japanese  on  the  east, 
and  which  have  many  phonetic  characters  in 
common,  particularly  that  of  vocalic  harmony. 
They  are  the  Fin,  Hungarian,  Turkish,  Samoyede, 
Yenisian,  Corean,  Koriak,  Tungusian,  iCamt- 
sdiatka,  Mongol,  Yukahiri,  Japanese,  Aino- 
chnkchi,  Uigur,  Mancbu. 

The  Ugro-Tartarian  languages  of  High  Asia 
and  other  regions,  which  o&er  writers  style 
Turanian,  are  those  of  Dr.  Pritchard's  second 
group  of  nations  belonging  to  the  same  great 
family,  and  include  the  various  hordes  who  have 
been  known  under  the  names  of  Tartar,  Turk, 
Mongol,  Manchu,  and  Tungus.  All  these  nations 
appear,  from  the  result  of  late  researches,  to  be 
alhed  in  descent,  though  long  supposed  to  be 
quite  separate.  In  the  vast  region  of  High  Asiay 
extending  from  the  chain  of  ^^tai  to  that  of  the 
Himalaya,  are  the  pasture  lands  where,  during 
immemorial  ages,  the  nomadic  tribes  of  that 
region  have  fed  their  flocks,  and  multiplied  those 
hordes  which  from  time  to  time  descended  in 
immense  swarms  on  the  fertile  regions  of  Asia 
and  of  Europe.  Perhaps  the  earliest  of  these 
invasions  of  the  civilised  world  was  that  of  the 
Hiung-nu,  expelled  from  the  borders  of  China 
by  the  powerful  dynasty  of  the  Han.  These 
were  the  people  who,  after  their  inroad  on  the 
Gothic  empire  of  Hermanrich,  made  their  way, 
under  Etzei  or  Attila,  into  the  heart  of  France. 
Hordes  from  the  same  regions,  under  Toghrul  Begi 
and  Sdjuk,  and  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  and  Chengiz, 
and  Timur,  and  Othman,  overwhelmed  the  khali- 
fat and  the  empires  of  China,  of  Byzantium,  and 
of  Hindustan;  and  lineal  descendants  of  the 
shepherds  of  High  Asia  still  sit  on  the  throne  of 
Cyrus,  and  on  that  of  the  Great  Constantino.  Asi 
a  branch  of  the  Ugro-Tartarian,  Dr.  Pritchard 
speaks  of  some  of  the  insular  nations  to  the 
eastward  of  Asia  and  near  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  idiom  of  the  islands  comprised  in 
the  empire  of  Niphon,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
independent  Liu-kiu  Archipelago,  bears  some 
signs  of  affinity  to  those  of  the  Ugro-Tartarian 
nations ;  and  he  adds  that  Mr.  Norris  had  assured 
him  that  the  principle  of  vocalic  harmony  and 
other  phenom^aa  of  the  Tartar  lan^ages  prevail 
in  the  idiom  of  the  Japanese  and  Liu-kiu  Isbind& 
As  a  seventh  group  of  his  Ugro-Tartarian,  he 
classes  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  India,  who, 
he  supposes,  were  expelled  from  Hindustan  by  the 
Brahmans  and  the  A^an  people  who  accompanied 
them  across  the  Indus,  and  retired,  as  it  is  sup- 

E)sed,  on  apparently  insufficient  proof,  into  the 
ekhan.    They  still  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
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that  peninBola,  and  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
ialand  of  Ceylon.  Their  idioms — ^the  Tamil,  the 
Tdaga,  and  the  Camatica  of  the  Mysore — are 
sister  dialects  of  one  speech  ;  and  he  considered  it 
likely  that  the  languages  of  the  mountain  tribes 
of  India,  the  Bhil,  the  Gond,  the  Toda,  and 
others,  belong  to  the  same  stock.  Dr.  Pritchard 
adds  that  Professor  Rask  had  conjectured  that 
these  nations  are  also  of  the  Tartar  stock.  Their 
language  has  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  structure 
which  hare  been  pointed  out.  fie  also  obserres 
that  there  are  some  curious  analogies  between  the 
Tamilian  and  other  dialects  of  the  Dekhan  and 
the  languages  of  Australia,  with  which  we  have 
obtained  some  acquaintance  through  the  labours 
of  Mr.  Threlkeld  and  scTcral  other  missionaries, 
and  from  the  able  researches  of  Captain  Gray. — 
Sayce,  i.  p.  57  ;  Logan, 

UIGUR,  a  tribe  of  Mongol  Tartars,  called 
Hiung-nu  or  Hioung-nou  by  the  Chinese,  and 
known  in  Europe  as  the  Ouighour,  Ougre, 
HuDiffur,  Hongre,  or  Hun.  They  are  the  present 
inhabitants  of  Eas^gar.  They  dispossessed  the 
Yu-chi  about  B.C.  200,  but  about  B.C.  60  became 
subject  to  China.  In  a.d.  94  the  Chinese  annexed 
the  country.  According  to  Prof.  Vambery  (Bokh- 
ara, p.  81),  the  Uigur  are  the  most  ancient  of 
the  Turkish  tribes,  and  formerly  inhabited  a  part 
of  Chinese  Tartary,  which  is  now  occupied  by  a 
mixed  population  of  Turk,  Mongol,  and  Kalmuk. 
The  great  Uigur  horde  in  Eastern  Turkestan 
becaune  Muhaimuadans  in  a.d.  966.  The  Chinese 
call  them  Hoieke,  Oihor,  and  Hoai  HoaL  Towards 
the  close  of  the  8th  centmry  A.D.,  the  emperors 
of  the  Tang  dynasty  deported  about  a  million 
of  Uigur  famines  ^om  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kashgar,  and  settied  them  at  Kan-su  and  Shen- 
sL  About  A.D.  966,  these  families  embraced 
Muhammadanism,  and  under  their  chief  Satuk 
they  conquered  Transoxiana,  and  called  away 
captiye  an  immense  number  of  Turks  of  the 
Turghai  tribe.  In  972  the  majority  of  these 
captives  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes, 
but  many  remained,  and  they  were  styled  Tur- 
ghani  or  Tunghani,  signifying  remnant,  and  cor- 
rupted into  Dungen,  but  known  to  the  Chinese  as 
Uigur  or  Hoai  Hoai.  They  are  all  Muhammadans, 
but  dress  like  Chinese.  They  are  abstemious, 
religious,  quarrelsome,  using  the  knife,  but 
honest  and  fond  of  trade. 

The  Uigur  writing  character  was  the  original 
source  of  those  stiU  used  by  the  Mongol  and 
Manchu,  and  was  itself  almost  certainly  derived 
from  the  Old  Syriac  character  through  the  Nes- 
torians.  The  modem  Tartar  characters  are  written 
(and,  it  is  presumed,  read)  in  vertical  lines  from 
top  to  bottom  of  the  page,  the  lines  succeeding 
each  other  from  left  to  right.  Captain  Yalikh- 
anoff  speaks  of  the  language  now  in  use  at 
Kashgar  as  being  Uigur,  but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  he  means  that  this  term  is  known  to  the 
natives. 

They  were  the  first  who  reduced  the  Turkish 
language  to  writing,  borrowing  the  characters 
from  the  Nestorian  Christians,  who  came  to  their 
country  as  early  as  the  4th  century  of  our  era. 
The  manuscripts  of  this  language,  written  in  the 
characters  mentioned,  are  therefore  the  most 
ancient  and  valuable  data  in  investigating  the 
history  of  Central  Asia, — ^nay,  of  the  whole  Turkish 
race.    But  these  monuments  are  of  great  scarcdty. 


Vambery  believes  he  has  collected  all  that  has 
been  discovered  of  the  Uigur  language,  though 
the  Uigur  had  a  literature  and  were  very  fond 
of  booEs  at  a  time  when  the  western  world  was 
involved  in  ignorance  and  barbarism.  The  most 
valuable  manuscript  he  obtained  bears  date  1069, 
and  was  written'  in  Kashgar ;  it  treats  of  ethics 
and  political  subjects,  and  forms  a  kind  ol 
manual  of  advice  to  kings  how  to  govern  with 
justice  and  success.  It  reveals  the  social  con- 
dition of  this  people,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the 
later  regulations  by  which  all  Turks  are  ^vemed. 
^Vambery;  Rusnans  in  Central  A^ia^  p.  67; 
Ytde^s  Cathay,  i.  p.  206 ;  TimkowskVs  Journey  h 
Pehin,  i.  pp.  6,  S78,  879  ;  Captain  Valikhanoff. 

UJA,  third  son  of  Seoji,  a  Kahtor  Rajput  of 
Kanouj,  in  a  foray  on  the  Saurashtra  peninsui*. 
slew  hekumsi,  the  Chamara  chieftain  of  Oki- 
mundal,  and  established  himself  there.  Fron 
that  act  his  branch  of  the  Rahtor  became  knovi 
as  the  Badhail. 

UJJAIN  or  Ujjaiyini,  a  town  in  tbe  Natirr 
State  of  Gwalior,  the  dominions  of  the  mahanji 
Sindia,  in  Malwa,  situated  on  the  ri^ht  bank  d 
the  river  Sipra,  in  lat.  23"*  11'  10"  N.,  and  lose 
75''  51'  45*^  £.  Ujjain  was  in  ancient  times  tie 
capital  of  Malwa,  was  one  of  the  seven  sacrK 
cities  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  spot  which  marhd 
the  first  meridian  of  Hindu  geographers.  It  ii 
stated  to  have  been  tbe  seat  of  the  viceroyaltyof 
the  famous  Asoka  during  the  reign  of  his  hSha 
atPataliputra(circ.  B.c.  263),  but  it  ia  bestksovi 
in  history  as  the  capital  of  Yikramaditya.  He 
neighbourhood  of  the  dty  was,  in  1658,  the  seese 
of  tbe  decisive  battle  between  Aurang^seh  and  im 
brother  Dara.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  dty  ue 
situated  about  a  mile  to  the  northward.  It  ii  dao 
called  Yisala  and  Pashpakarandini.  It  it  tbe 
ancient  Avanti,  a  city  noted  in  verses  28  and  31 
of  the  Meghaduta.  Hindu  geographers  make  it 
their  first  meridian,  and  calculate  their  loncit^ 
from  it.  But  the  present  city  was  preceded  oyn 
older  one,  now  in  ruins.  Hunter  supposed  it  had 
been  overwhelmed  by  a  shower  of  earth,  Mafcab 
Buggested  it  had  been  destroyed  by  a  flood,  butia 
the  tradition  of  tbe  people  it  was  overturned  br 
an  earthquake. 

The  surface  of  the  hill  (of  tbe  old  city),  when 
it  has  not  been  ploughed  and  picked,  is  strewed 
with  fragments  of  stone,  just  as  would  be  ezpectol 
in  a  place  which  had  once  been  covered  wA 
houses ;  the  broken  pieces  of  trap  being  parts  d 
walls  of  which  the  lai^er  pieces  have  been  takes 
away  as  materials  for  other  buildings. 

The  ruins  furnish  so  large  a  quantity  of  antiqueis 
that  the  natives  call  tbe  place  Roza-ka-Sadabirta. 
and  it  is  in  truth  a  never-failing  charity  for  the 
industrious  poor.  In  the  idle  di,y8  of  'the  Taisi 
the  digging  begins.  The  prindp^  things  foasJ 
are  glass,  stone,  and  wooden  beads,  small  jewek 
of  little  value,  seals,  (agate  and  oomelian),  and  a 
few  women's  ornaments ;  copper  coins  are  nnmcr- 
ous ;  next  in  number  are  the  debased  silver  Gn jaad 
ones.  Pure  silver  rupees  seem  scarce,  and  gM 
mohurs  are  either  secreted  and  melted  when  foond, 
or  they  but  rarely  reward  the  searcher.  The 
pilgrims  carry  away  with  them  as  rdica  what  has 
been  dug  out  of  the  Junagarb,  and  merchants  mix 
with  the  real  antiques  every  old  bead  or  pieoe  of 
copper  which  has  an  ancient  look,  and  pass  then 
off  as  genuine  on  the  unsQBpiGious 
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There  are  caves  in  the  neic^bouriDg  hilla  known 
as  Raja  Bhiriri^B  hermitage,  and  a  well  near  known 
as  that  of  Bibi  Mako. — Dr,  Buist  in  Trans,  of 
the  Bomb.  Geog,  Soc.  pp.  139-767 ;  Jour,  of  the 
Agiat,  Sec,  of  Beng, ;  WiUianuf^  Story  of  Nala,  p. 
116;  Captain  Warren ;  Imp.  Gaz, 

UJLA,  or  pure  white  Bhil  of  Mewar,  will  eat  no 
white  animal,  and  their  grand  abjnration  is  by  the 
white  ram. 

UKHABA,  Saiya  mendicants,  who  drink  spirit- 
uous liquors  and  eat  meat;  they  appear  to  be  the 
refuse  of  the  mendicant  Gudara,  oukhara,  and 
Rukhara  sects,  who  are  said  to  be  in  general  of 
mild  and  inoffensive  manners.    See  UdasL 

UKKU  TUNDU.  Can.  The  term  applied  to 
the  steel  ingots  called  wootz  by  Dr.  Heyne. 

ULEMA,  plural  Arabic  of  Alim,  learned  men ; 
but  particulu']y  applied  to  a  body  of  learned  men 
of  Turkey,  who  with  a  mufti  are  clergy  and 
lawyers. — Catafago. 

ULI  and  Uri  is  pnri  with  p  elided. — Growse, 

UL-KUDI.  Tam.  LitenUly  inside  cultivators, 
whose  ancestors  had  acquired  a  prescriptive  right 
to  their  holdings. 

ULMUS,  the  elm  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Ulmaoese.  Nearly  20  species  of 
elms  have  been  enumerated,  of  which  5  occur  in 
India. 

ULMUS  ALTERNIFOLIA.  Roxb,  Tha-lai, 
BuRM.  One  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  Pegu  Pro- 
vince. It  is  found  alx>ut  towns  and  villages  in 
the  Prome  district  Along  with  the  rest  of  the 
class,  this  tree  furnishes  a  valuable  timber  of  a 
red  colour,  strong,  and  adapted  for  house-building. 
—M'CkUand, 


ULMUS  CAMPESTRIS.    L, 

U.  Wallichiana,  Planch, 


Mamn,  Hembar,  .  Bbas. 
Marazh,  Marari,  Chenab. 
Kain,  Kai,  .    .    Juelum. 


Brari,  Breri, 
Brankul, .  . 
ImbiT,  Shko, 


Kashmir. 

SCTUEJ. 


This  elm  tree  is  common,  wild,  in  many  parts 
of  the  Panjab  Himalaya,  up  to  the  Indus,  from 
8500  to  9500  feet  It  grows  to  a  large  size.  Dr. 
Stewart  saw  one  more  tihan  16  feet  in  girth ;  and 
Dr.  Gleghom  says  that  'there  are  many  fine  trees 
in  the  upper  parts  of  Knlu,  30  feet  in  girth,  and 
that  the  wood  is  esteemed,  but  not  that  of  U.  erosa. 
Dr.  Stewart  says  the  wood  is  not  valued  by  natives; 
but  it  is  tough,  is  used  in  Kanawar  for  ark  poles ; 
and  in  Hazara  it  is  Ught,  strong,  and  useful  for 
the  panels  of  dog-carts,  etc  The  bark  is  very 
tough,  and  is  us^  for  bed  string,  and  sandau 
made  from  it  will  last  for  two  days  under  hard 
work.  The  leaves  are  a  favourite  fodder,  and 
the  trees  are  often  very  severely  lopped  on  this 
account  —  Stewart,  Panj,  PL;  Cteghorn^s  Panj. 
Rep, 

ULMUS  EROSA. 

Himburch,  .  .  .  KULU. 
Yanibok, .  .  .  Ladakh. 
Maral, Ravl 


Manyi,  Maunu, .  .  BsAS. 
Mem,  Chipal,  .  Chsnab. 
Mann,  Manim,  .  Jhslum. 
Bren,  Bran,  .     Kasrhib. 


Maldung  moron,    Sutlbj. 


This  elm  tree  of  the  N. W.  Himalaya  is  frequently 
seen  planted  near  villages,  etc.  It  reaches  up  to 
100  feet  in  height,  and  from  20  to  30  feet  in  girth, 
on  the  Beas.  It  grows  at  from  2500  to  10,500 
feet  in  Ladikh ;  the  wood  has  not  any  spedal  use ; 
■pines  project  from  the  wood  of  the  trunk  into  the 
inner  surface  of  the  bark,  as  in  Populus  Euphratica. 
In  parts  of  Uie  Jhelum  basin,  gnn-fnse  is  made 
from  the  bark.«— iS/eirar/,  Panj,  PL 


ULMUS  INTEGRIFOLIA.    Roxb,  Cor.  PL 
Holoptelcaa  iniegrif olia,  Planch, 


Dada-hirilla»    .    .  SncoH* 
Ayamaram,     .    .      Tam. 
Tambaobi,  Kancby,      ,, 
Navili, Til. 


Kaobam  .  .  of  Ambala. 
Khulen,  Rajain,  .  Bsas. 
Thalai,  ....  Bdrm. 
Papri  ....  of  Dbhu. 
Wowlee,  ....  Mahb. 

This  fine  large  elm  grows  in  Ceylon,  throughout 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  in  Hindustan,  in  the  Pan- 
jab and  N.W.  Himalaya,  and  in  Burma  to  the 
latitude  of  Prome.  Its  wood  is  of  a  reddish  colour, 
is  strong,  much  used  for  building  purposes  requir- 
ing toughness  and  strength,  for  carts,  door-frames, 
spooxiB,  and  roof  planks.  The  wood  yields  a 
peculiar  odour  to  boiling  water,  which,  when 
mixed  with  boiling  arrack,  imparts  to  it  the 
flavour  of  the  more  expensive  palmyra  arrack. 
The  forks  of  the  branches  are  used  to  protect  straw 
from  cattle. — Roxb.  ii.  p.  68;  Wight;  Stewart; 
Thw.;  Beddome;  Fergusson. 

ULSOOR,  an  artificial  lake  in  Bangalore.  Water 
is  pumped  from  the  tank  by  steam  power  into 
filtering  cisterns,  and  allowed  to  flow  by  gra- 
vitation into  a  pure  water  basin,  whence  it  is 
again  lifted  to  the  sumn^it  of  a  stand-pipe  on  the 
Ulsoor  rock,  sufficiently  elevated  to  command 
effectively  all  the  points  at  which  it  is  required  to 
be  delivered. 

ULTRA- INDIA,  a  term  applied  by  geographers 
to  the  countries  east  of  Britisk  India ;  the  mnter 
Indies  of  Carl  Ritter ;  also  called  Further  India. 

ULTRAMARINE. 


Oltramarino, .    .    .    .It. 
Ultramar,.    ...      8p. 


Bleu  d'outremer,  .  .  Fb. 
Ultramarin,  Qbb.,  Rub. 
LaJTurd, .    .  Guj.,  Hind. 

A  very  fine  blue  pigment  made  from  the  lapis- 
lazuli,  and  highly  prized  by  painters.  It  is  now 
artificially  imitated  in  various  ways. — Faulkner; 
M'CUlland. 

ULU6H  BEG,  called  Mirza  Muhammad  Taigai, 
was  a  grandson  ojf  Timur.  He  was  bom  a.d.  1394, 
kiUed  1449. 

ULUS.  Ttjrk.  Alargefamil;^,  ackin,atribe, 
a  sect.  Applied  in  Afghanistan  either  to  a  whole 
tribe  or  to  one  of  their  independent  branches. 
The  word  seems  to  mean  a  danish  commonwealth. 
An  ulus  is  divided  into  several  branches,  each 
under  its  own  chief,  who  is  subordinate  to  the 
chief  of  the  ulus.  The  ohief  of  an  ulns  is  called 
khan.  He  is  always  chosen  from  the  oldest 
family  of  the  ulus.  In  cases,  the  selection  rests 
with  the  ruler  of  the  country,  who  can  remove  a 
khan  at  pleasure,  appointing  one  of  his  relations 
in  his  stead. — ElphiMton^s  Caubul,  p.  159. 

ULVA  RETICULATA.  Forsk,  Avery  beautiful 
reticulated  sea^weed  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
See  AlgPB ;  Sea- Weed. 

ULWAR  or  Alwar,  capital  of  a  Native  State 
of  the  same  name,  in  Rajputana,  situated  in  lat.  27® 
34'  4"  N.,  and  long.  76^  38'  28'  E.,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  State.  The  area  is  about  8000  square 
miles;  population  (1871),  778,596,  of  whom 
180,225  were  Musalmans,  38  Christians,  and  the 
rest  Hmdus.  Of  agricultural  castes,  the  Meos  are 
by  far  the  most  numerous.  Its  snbdivisiong  or 
districts  are  Raht,  the  Wal,  with  portions  of 
Narukhand,  of  the  Rajawat  country,  and  of  Mewat 
Raht  is  the  country  of  the  Chauhan  Rajputs,  the 
head  of  whom  claims  to  be  the  living  representative 
of  Prithi-raj.  The  Wal  is  on  the  west  border, 
and  is  oecu|>ied  by  Rajputs  of  the  Shekhawat  ohm, 
which  is  so  important  m  Jeypore. 
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Uhrar  State  is  compoiied  of  petty  chief- 
ahips,  which,  till  the  midale  of  the  18th  century, 
owed  allegia&ee  to  Jeypore  and  Bhurtpur.  The 
Bouthem  portion  was  usarped  during  the  minority 
of  the  manaraja  of  Jeypore  by  Partab  Singh,  of  the 
clan  of  Murookha  Rajputs,  about  1780.  Macheny 
was  conquered  from  Bhurtpur.  Partab  Singh  was 
succeeded  by  his  adopted  son  Buktawur  Singh, 
with  whom  the  first  relations  of  the  British 
Government  were  formed.  Ahmad  Bukhsh  Khan, 
the  Ulwar  rakeel,  joined  Lord  Lake  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  and 
received  the  grant  of  Loharoo  from  Ulwar,  and  of 
Ferozpur  from  Lord  Lake,  as  'a  reward  for  his 
services.  As  a  reward  for  the  assistance  which 
Ulwar  rendered  in  the  campaign,  the  districts 
which  had  been  granted  to  Bhurtpur,  and  after- 
wards resumed,  were  conferred  on  the  maharao- 
raja  by  a  sunnud  from  Lord  Lake.  In  1805  an 
exchange  of  territories  was  effected  with  Ulwar 
for  mutual  convenience.  The  State  pays  no  tribute 
or  contribution  to  local  corps  or  contingents ;  it 
maintains  an  Bnaj  of  2000  infantry  and  1500 
cavalry.  The  chief  has.  received  tiie  right  of 
adoption,  and  he  is  entitled  to  a  salute  of  fifteen 
guns.  It  was  decided  in  1862  that  Neemrana  is  a 
fief  of  Ulwar. — Treaties^  iv.  p,  141. 

UMA,  a  Hindu  goddess.  In  the  Kena  Upanish- 
ad,  she  is  first  mentioned  as  a  mediatrix  between 
Brahma  and  the  other  Hindu  gods.  She  is  called 
Uma  Haimavati.  It  is  supposed  that  she  was  the 
personification  of  divine  knowledge,  which  came 
from  Himavat,  where  scholars  used  to  go  and  live 
to  acquire  this  knowledge.  Uma  had  several 
names.  The  Kumara  Sambhava  of  Kalidasa  gives 
an  aooount  of  her  birth  and  marriage.  She  was 
known  as  the  Mountain  Maid,  and  had  taken  a 
strong  liking  to  Siva.  She  used  to  retire  from  the 
company  of  her  parents,  and,  being  sequestered  in 
a  *  boskv  shade,'  dedicated  her  soulto  penance  and 
prayer,  m  view  to  her  union  with  Siva.  On  hear- 
ing of  this,  Siva  sent  a  prpposal  to  her  father 
while  she  was  seated  with  him.  She  blushingly 
consented  to  the  proposal,  and  *  there  were  lotus 
petals  in  sweet  maiden's  guile.'  She  is  known  as 
a  model  wife. 

Uma  is  the  same  with  the  Maya,  Sakti,  Prakriti 
of  the  Hindus,  and  with  lo,  Isis,  Astarte,  Ishtar, 
Myletta,  Sara,  Maia,  Mary,  Mariam,  Juno,  Venus, 
Diana,  Artemis,  Aphrodite,  Hera,  Rhea,  Gybele, 
Ceres,  Eve,  Frea,  Frigga  of  other  nations,  every- 
where representing  the  female  principle  in  creation, 
the  universe,  the  mother  of  tne  gods,  the  spouse 
of  god,  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  so  forth,  and 
the  mother  of  god  of  the  Mariolaters.  One  of  the 
representations  of  Uma  was  as  Kali,  a  nude  female 
of  a  black  complexion ;  and  for  her  counterparts 
we  have  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  Isis,  Hecate, 
Juno,  Meles,  Ceres,  Cybele,  and  Venus  Melainis, 
all  of  whom  were  represented  black.  In  the 
cathedral  at  Moulins,  at  the  chapel  at  Loretto,  at 
the  churches  of  the  annunciation,  St.  Lazar's  and 
St  Stephen's  at  Grenoa ;  at  St  Francisco  at  Pisa, 
at  Brisen  in  the  Tyrol,  and  one  in  Padua ;  in  St 
Theodore  at  Munich,  in  the  cathedral  and  church 
at  AagBbuzg,  in  the  Borgheae  chapel  of  Maria 
Maggiore,  in  the  Pantheon,  and  in  a  small  chapel 
of  St  Peter's, — are  to  be  seenHn  Augsburg  as  la^ 
as  Ufe)  a  black  virgin  and  a  olack  child  (Inman, 
Uf  p.  263).  There  is  a  dose  analogy  between  the 
conception  of  Uma,  the  mother  of  the  oniferse, 


and  that  of  the  Egyptian  and  Grecisn  goddettes, 
as  also  that  of  the  Gnostics,  the  Boncraciani, 
Mariolaters,  and  other  mystics,  whose  inflaenee  « 
Christianity  is  still  manifest  in  thetraoe&thsy  biri 
left  on  the  Roman  Church. — CalcvUta  i2emew,NQ 
109,  p.  29  ;  Garrttt. 

UMAR,  the  second  khalif  after  Mahomed,  Hi- 
homed's  successors  having,  according  to  the  sectnl 
Sunni  Muhammadans,  been  Abubakr,Umar,U8mii^ 
and  Ali.  He  conquered  Syria,  and  in  AJ>.  637  k 
besieged  and  took  Jerusalem,  after  a  defence  of 
several  months.  In  638  he  led  a  powerful  arn; 
into  Egypt,  the  eontjuest  of  which  couutrj  n 
completed  by  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  6i0.  Hi 
institated  the  era  of  the  Hijira,  or  flight  of  lb- 
homed,  and  Muhammadans  now  use  it  It  bega 
A.D.  16th  July  622.  He  was  assassinated  ^i 
Persian  slave,  A.D.  644,  at  Jemsslem,  when  la 
tomb  is  still  shown.  His  memory  is  hdd  i 
the  highest  veneration  by  the  Sunni  sect,  hot  thi 
Shiahs  regard  him  as  a  usurper.  It  is  Umtr  i 
whom  the  statement  is  made  that  he  ordered  tk 
Alexandrian  library  to  be  burned. 

UMAR  II.,  grandson  of  Umar  l,  was  theeigfitt 
khalif  of  the  Ummiades.  He  succeeded  the  Khi& 
Soliman,  A.D.  717.  He  laid  siege  to  Constsntisoile, 
but  was  forced  to  raise  it,  because  of  a  Tio« 
storm  which  destroyed  a  great  part  of  his  fle^ 
He  was  poisoned  a.d.  720. 

UMAB-ibn-ul-FARID,  a  devout  Muhammad 
of  Cairo.  He  was  the  author  of  manj  poeM 
which  are  remarkable  both  for  their  mioffi 
language  and  their  subtle  and  beautiful  thoo^ 
He  was  of  moderate  stature,  but  of  very  iz^MfiV 
presence ;  he  was  handsome,  with  a  rathff  n^ 
complexion,  and  when  he  took  part  in  a  lib  tF')^ 
or  becaiiie  ecstatic,  his  features  lit  up,  and  a  oofiou 
perspiration  would  cover  his  body.  FromevlT 
life  ne  was  accustomed  to  seek  the  bqU^^ 
Mount  Mokattam,  near  Cairo;  but,  yiektingtoa 
vision,  he  went  to  the  vicinity  of  Mecca,  vith  Is 
headquarters  at  ten  days'  journey  from  it  ^ 
poems  are  said  to  have  been  composed iriiileB 
the  ecstatic  state.  When  excited,  ne  would  tv 
naked  into  the  streets  and  recite  portiooB  of  tkA 
dancing  as  he  did  so  wildly  along,  joined  at  M 
step  by  votaries  who  imitated  his  excited  cnes  m 
gestures. 

UMAR  KHAYYAM,  the  astronomer  poei « 
Persia.  Several  editions  of  his  writings  have  bea 
printed.  He  held  that  the  outwani  fonas  of 
religion  are  matters  of  indifference.    He  aayfl, 

'  Eabft  or  idol  ahrino,  'tis  Hh  home  of  ^J^) 
Bven  ringing  belhi  invite  oa  to  Hia  sbme ; 
Mosque  or  ohurch.  He  is  present  there ; 
Crescent  or  cross,  'tis  Allah's  sign.' 

UMARKHER,  chief  town  of  aparjanadf^^, 
same  name  in  Basim  district,  Beiar,  lat  19^  ^ 
N.,  long.  77*^  46'  E. ;  population  (1867),  67» 
It  has  a  police  station,  a  dispoisaiy,  and  a  gov 
school.  Aji  action  was  fbught  here  in  1819  betwetf 
the  Hatkar  chiefs  and  the  Ninm's  anDy.— J*^ 
Gaz,  . 

UM ARKOT,  a  town  in  the  Thar  and  Byte 
district  of  Sind,  lat  25*»  21'  N.,  kaig.  «^ 
E.  It  lies  on  the  confines  of  the  aand^liilb  ki»' 
ing  the  eastern  desert ;  and  a  canal,  known  aelM 
Umarkot  branch,  leading  oat  from  the  NaiSi  sfl* 
xeaches  the  town,  tidling  off  intoakrgs  tank  it* 
historical  importance  is  dae  to  its  pontioa  on  w 
main  route  from  Hindostao  to  Sacl  Akbar,aoi 
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of  Humftjui^  then  <m  hig  msr  to  AfghAniiitan,  was 
bom  htte,' October  1543.  The  preBumed  spot  of 
Akbar'a  birth  is  marked  by  a  atone  slab  with  an 
inacription.  Akbar  matched  through  this  town 
in  A.  p.  1591,  to  conquer  Sind.  In  1813  Umarkot 
WW8  captured  by  the  Talpur  Mirs  from  the  raja 
of  JodhpuE,  in  whose  posaeaaion  it  had  been  for 
pome  time;  and  afte^  their  downfall  in  1843,  it 
came  into  4iie  handa  of  the  firitiab. 

Thia  atronghold  or  kote  of  the  Umar 
tribe,  waa  the  capital  of  the  Soda  dominiona, 
which  extended,  in  the  17th  century,  into  the 
valley  of  Sind,  and  eaat  to  the  Luni ;  but  the 
Rahtor  of  Marwar  and  the  Talpur  family  reduced 
the  Borereignty  of  the  Soda  to  a  yery  confined 
apot,  and  thrnat  out  of  Umarkot  (the  laat  of  the 
nine  caatlea  of  Maru)  the  deacendant  of  Sehris, 
who,  from  Arore,  held  dominiona  extending  from 
Kadimir  to  the  ocean.  Umarkot,  during  the  opu- 
lence of  the  Soda  princes,  contained  5000  houaea, 
but  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  it  hardly 
reckoned  260  huta.  The  old  caatk,  to  the  north- 
weet  of  the  town,  ia  built  of  brick,  and  the  faaationa, 
flaid  to  be  eighteen  in  number,  are  of  stone.  It 
is  a  place  of  some  strength,  and  was  considered 
BO  inacoeesiUe  from  the  desert  that  surrounds  it, 
that  the  amirs  of  Sind  allotted  it  as  a  place  of 
security  to  deposit  a  part  of  their  treasures.  The 
old  Rajput  family  of  Umarkot  is  stated  by  Tod 
(Bajasthau,  L  pp.  92,  98)  to  have  been  Pramar  or 
PowarBajputs.— ro</*ii2q;Vi^Aafi,iL  p.  313;  Po^ 
tiitger's  Tn.n.  401 ;  Imp,  Gaz. 

UMAT-SUKI,  a  mercantfle  festival  held  about 
the  middle  of  July.  It  is  a  procession  of  tradea 
and  an  exhibition  of  their  wares,  amongst  which 
the  wax-workers  are  very  prominent. 

^  UMBALLA,  properly  qielt  Ambala,  a  British 
district  in  the  lieutenant-Govemoiahip  of  the 
Fanjab,  lying  between  lat  29""  49'  and  SI""  12'  N., 
and  between  long.  76''  22'  and  T?''  39'  E.  Area, 
2627  square  miles ;  population  in  1881,  68,238. 
Umballa  and  its  neighbourhood  are  intimately 
associated  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  Indian  history. 
The  strip  of  country  included  between  the  Sarsuti 
(Saraswati)  and  the  Qhaggar  is  the  holy  land  of 
the  Hiodn  faith,  the  first  permanent  home  of  the 
Aryans  in  India,  and  the  spot  where  their  religion 
took  diape.  Its  banks  are  ererywhere  lined  with 
ahrinee,  but  the  towns  of  Thanesar  and  Pihoia 
form  the  chief  centres  of  attraction,  and  a  tank 
£Ued  by  the  Sarsuti  at  the  former  place  is  annu- 
ally badied  in,  as  a  religious  punficatory  rite, 
by  some  SOO,0fOO  persons.  The  country  teems 
with  traditions  of  ue  great  conflict  between  the 
Pandava  and  the  Eanraya,  whose  exploits  are 
detailed  in  the  Mahabbarata.  Hiwen  Thaang, 
the  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrim  of  the  7th  century, 
found  it  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  and  ciTiUaed 
dominion,  having  ita  capital  at  Srugna.  Srugna 
continued  to  be  occupied  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Muhammadan  conquest  of  the  country.  In  1872, 
Jat  numbered  175,335,  of  whcmi  161.967  are 
Hindus  or  Sikhs,  and  18,868  Musalmans.  In  the  N. 
parganaa  the  Jat  f onn  the  ehief  proprietary  body, 
and  keep  up  their  usual,  reputation  for  industry 
and  fruity.  The  Ohamars,  125,638,  Hindus ;  its 
members  may  be  found  in  aU  menial  positions. 
The  Gujars  (48,695)  are  ahnoat  eaually  divided 
between  Hinduism  and  Islam.  As  elsewhere,  they 
are  fonder  of  catde-breeding  than  of  agrienhure, 
and  show  the  ancestral  tenaency  towanis  a  wild, 


lawless  Ufe.  The  other  leading  tribes  are  the 
Banyas,  39,093;  Kambohs,  9847;  Syuds,.84904 
Ehattris,  7893 ;  and  Pathans,  7377.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Eotaha  pacgana,  in  the  hill  country, 
are  a  simple,  quiet  race,  clinging  almost  mthont 
exception  to  the  Hindu  faith  of  their  forefathers, 
deeply  dcTOted  to  their  homes,  and  seldom  Tisiting 
the  {uaina  A  family  may  be  absent  for  a  hundred 
years,  yet  their  name  will  be  held  in  remembrance 
and  their  descendants  may  return  at  any  time  to 
reclaim  their  possessions  without  a  remonstrance. 

UMBELLIF£R£.  Jius.  The  Apiacen  of 
Lindley,  the  celery  tribe  of  plants,  were  called 
Umbelliferse  from  the  arrangement  of  the  flower- 
stalks  in  head  or  umbels.  There  are  about 
1500  species,  all  herbaceous,  and  abounding  in 
temperate  dlmates.  The  products  el  the  group 
vary  much  in  character.  Celery,  fennel,  parsnip^ 
carrot,  and  parsley  are  all  familiar  escnlenta 
belonging  to  the  order.  Upwards  of  a  hundred 
species  occur  in  the  mountains  and  plains  of  India. 
Some  are  acrid  and  Tirulently  poisonous ;  some 
abound  in  resins,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  an 
essential  aromatic  oil,  and  act  as  aromatics  and 
stimulants ;  others  yield  foetid  gum-resins. 

The  laser  or  silphion  of  the  andents  is  secreted 
by  phmts  belonging  to  this  order ;  and  asaf  oetida, 
galbanum,  gum-ammoniacum,  oppoponax,  and 
sagapenum  are  much  used  as  stimulant  medicines 
in  nervous  diseases  at  the  present  day. — Voigt, 

UMBILICUS  MALACOPHYLLUS.    Smiik 
Tsoh,  Yeh-ho-tsau,  Ohin.  |  Ub-yu,  Wa-tung,  .  Chik. 

This  kind  of  house-leek  is  found  in  China  on  the 
tops  of  old  houses.  Its  juice  is  employed  to  wash 
the  hair  of  the  head. — Smith. 

UMBRELLA. 


Payong,  ....  BUBH. 
KettiBol  (paper  umbrellas), 

Chin. 
Paraploie,  ....  Fb. 
Ghatri,    .    .  Ouj.,  Hind. 


SoDgsoDg,  Paying,  .   Jav. 

Bawat, „ 

Payiing,  .  .  .  Malay. 
Kodayal,  ....  Tam. 
Qodttgulu,      .    .    .    Tu. 


Umbrellas  are  employed  as  a  shade  against  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  rain;  a  smaller  kind,  the 
parasol,  being  used  chiefly  by  ladies,  either  while 
walking  or  riding  in  open  conveyances.  The 
kettiscd  or  paper  summer  head  is  extensively 
manufactured  m  China,  whence  it  is  largely  ex- 
ported to  various  parts  of  the  world.  In  India, 
palm  leaves  spread  over  bamboos  are  largely  used. 
The  umbrella  of  the  Lepcha  in  Sikkim  consists  of 
a  framework  of  bamboo  enclosing  broad  leaves  of 
Phr3^um.  The  umbrella  has  ^n  a  symbol  of 
rank  in  eastern  countries  from  the  most  ancient 
times.  ChHiatra-pati,  lord  of  the  umbrella,  one 
of  the  titles  of  the  ancient  Persian  kings,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  word  from  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  obtained  the  title  of  Satn^,  Uie  Eka* 
chliatra,  the  vaulted  horizontal  sunshades,  being 
reserved  for  ro3ralty.  Carpini  notices  that  um- 
brellas, Solinum  vel  Tentoriolum  in  hasta,  were 
held  over  the  Tartar  nobles  and  their  wives  when 
on  horseback,  and  this  is  still  an  Indian  custom. 
Adrian  speaks  of  the  Skiadia. 

In  most  eastern  countries,  the  ri^t  to  use  an 
umbrella  is  bestowed  by  sovereigns.  Until  recently, 
no  native  of  India  would  have  presumed  to  keep 
his  umbrella  spread,  or  his  shppen  on,  whue 
a^n[»oaohing  a  European,  nor  pass  a  European 
sentnr  with  it.  Thon  bestowed  by  soveragns 
are  of  various  shapes,  and  have  various  names.  To 
use  an  umbrella  at  all,  amongst  Malays,  or  ndier 
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to  have  it  carried  over  one,  for  no  native  carries 
an  umbrella  himBelf,  is  a  nutrk  of  rank,  and  its 
quality  implies  the  degree  of  that  rank.  The 
sovereign  alone  uses  one  which  is  gilt  throughout 
In  Java,  a  small  umbrella,  called  a  bawat,  is  the 
special  badge  of  the  higher  nobility,  called  by  the 
Sanskrit  tiUe  of  bopati.  This  is  not  made  use  of 
to  protect  from  sun  or  rain,  but  carried  by  a  re- 
tainer before  the  party. 

A  white  umbrella  is  the  emblem  of  sovereignty 
in  Burma.  Its  use  is  restricted  to  the  king,  and 
to  being  placed  over  the  images  of  Gautama.  The 
king  is  supposed  never  to  move  except  with  the 
white  umbrella  held  over  him. 

Aftab-giri  of  the  Muhammadans  of  India  and 
Persia  is  around  vertical  parasol,  carried  at  native 
courts  to  shade  the  sovereign.  It  can  be  used  by 
other  persons  there  only  by  the  special  grant  of 
the  sovereign. 

Umbrellas  of  state  in  ancient  Buddhist  monu- 
ments of  India  are  represented  In  the  Bharbut 
tope,  there  is  represented  a  relic  casket,  over 
whidi  a  seven-headed  Naga  raises  its  head,  and 
over  it  an  umbrella  of  state. 

State  umbrellas  of  the  Chinese  are  worn  by 
those  to  whom  they  are  grauted ;  they  are  variously 
marked.  China  people  of  humbler  rank  can  use 
paper  umbrellas  only. 

Mark  Antony  was  censured  for  having  united 

the  eagles  of  Rome  with  the  state  umbrellas  of 

Cleopatra. 

'  Interqne  ngna  (turpe)  militam 
Sol  aspioit  oomopeum.' 

Umbrellas  are  imported  into  India  to  the  number 
of  two  or  three  miUions  annually,  of  value  19  to 
28  lakhs  of  rupees,  two-thirds  of  them  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  their  price  on  the  average 
is  12  annas. — Fergusson,    See  Titles,  p.  899. 

UMBRELLA  TREE,  a  name  applied  to  the 
Acacia  planifrons,  which  grows  straight  and  then 
spreads  its  branches  horizontally ;  a  few  of  these 
are  growing  in  the  cantonment  of  Bellary ;  the 
name  is  also  applied  to  the  Pandanus  odoratissimus, 
which  throws  oown  aerial  roots. 

UMBRINA  RUSSELLII.     Cuv.,  VaL 
Ikaa  guUma, .    .  Malay,  j  Qualar  katchelee,  .    Tam. 

Total  length,  six  inches  to  one  foot?  Inhabits 
sea  of  Penang,  Malayan  Peninsula,  Singapore, 
Yizagapatam,  Indian  and  China  seai^  Its  isinglass 
is  considered  of  good  quality. — RmseU;  Cantor, 

UMDAT.  Arab.  A  pillar,  a  support,  a  prop ; 
pATt  of  a  Muhammadan  title ;  Umdat-ud-Dowla, 
Umdat-ul-Umra. — Catafago, 

UMMIADES,  a  dynasty  of  khalifas  who  ruled 
A.D.  661-2  to  744-5.  Abd-ul-Malik,  the  fifth  khalif, 
reigned  21  yeani  at  the  close  of  the  7th  and 
beginning  of  l^e  8th  centuries.  He  was  very 
penurious.— Cato/a^o.    iSee  Khalif. 

UMM-ul-KHAIR,  a  title  of  Rabia,  native  of 
Basra,  a  holy  Muhammadan  woman  who  passed 
her  life  at  Jerusalem.  She  died  a.d.  752-758,  a.h. 

185. 

UMRA,  plural  of  Amir,  means  nobles ;  it  forms 
part  of  the  tltJes  of  Muhammadan  courts,  as  Amir- 
ul-Umra,  noUe  of  nobles. 

UMIUBR,  town  in  Nagpur  district,  Central  Pro- 
vinces, lat.  20"^  18'  N.,  laag.  79''  21'  E. ;  28  mUes 
south-east  of  Nagpur  city.  The  Umrer  dhotis 
consist  of  very  fine  cotton  cloth  wit&  embroidered 
ralk  bcnrders  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  and  a  half  wide. 
-^Jmp,  Gaz, 


UMRITSAR,  an  administiative  divitton  of  Ik 
Panjab,  comprising  three  districts  of  Gmdaqton, 
Amritaar,  and  Sialkote.  The  district  takes  iti 
name  from  the  chief  town,  Amritaar,  aitoatd 
nearly  half-way  between  the  riven  Bess  aad 
Ravi,  in  lat.  SI""  40'  N.,  and  long.  74''  45'  K,  aai 
contains  151,896  inhabitants.  It  ia  36  mflea  E.d 
Lahore.     It  is  a  holy  city  of  the  Sikh  leligioDiiti 

UNAO,  chief  town  and  administrattTe  hod* 
quarters  of  the  Unao  district,  Oudh,  situated! 
miles  north-east  of  Cawnpur,  on  the  road  I 
Lucknow,  in  lat.  26''  32'  25^  N.,  and  long.  80°  S 
£.  Except  where  the  country  falls  as  it  approacb 
the  Ganges,  a  uniform  dead  levd  prevalk;  lid 
and  fertile  tracts,  studded  with  grovea,  alterafe 
with  stretches  of  waste  land  and  pbins  of  bam 
usar,  the  whole   intersected  by  small  streaa 
There  are  several  lai^  marshes  and  aheetet 
water  (jhils)  in  parganas  Jhalotar,  Ajgain,  F» 
sondan,  Unao,  and  the  northern  parts  of  fish 
and  Mauranwan,  in  which  fish  abound,  and  nts- 
nut  (singhara)  is  grown.      According  to  loa 
tradition,  Mauranwan,  Purwa,  and  the  sortka 
part  of  Harha  were  occupied  by  the  fibar,  andtb 
rest  of  the  district  by  low-caste  tribes  of  LoA 
Ahir,  Thathera,  etc.      The  most  numerous  na 
are  Ahir,  86,087;  Chamar,  85,230;  Lodh,  eofr 
vators,  88,118;  Pasi,  55,189;  Murao,  T^tiU» 
sellers,    85,688 ;    Kori,  weavers,    24,552;  )^ 
barbers,  22,480 ;  Gararia,  ahepherds,  22,812:  M 
oihnen,  18,408;  Knrmi,  cultivators,  17,791; DM 
washermen,  18,670 ;  Barhai,  carpenteia,  W^'' 
Mala,  boatmen,  12,486;  Kumbhar,  potten.10^ 
and    Kahar,    palanquin  -  bearers,    10,7tt  ^ 
most  important  sections  of    the  MohatfalHi 
are  Pathans  (12,800)  and  Shaikhs  (8121^  ¥^ 
number  2281. — Imp.  Gaz. 

UNCARIA  GAMBIR  Roxb,  TemiJiiwi* 
Tiftu  t*Ang,  .  .  .  Chin.  |  Unkoodoo, .  .  .  ■  ^ 
Ghtmbir,  .    .    .     Malay.  | 

One  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tki 
natural  order  Rubiaceae,  a  native  of  Pcob^ 
Sumatra,  Malacca,  and  Ceylon.  The  exbadi^ 
the  leaves  is  called  gamlner,  and  is  manufofttav 
in  Siak,  Malacca,  and  Bitang.  A  gambierpltf'>' 
tion  hais  much  the  appearance  of  broahwooda 
three  years*  growth,  with  small,  smooth  leaiH" 
a  dark-green  colour.  The  leaves  arc  coBeeW 
three  or  four  times  a  year,  and  ^j^^^V^V! 
caldron,  from  which  a  strong  deoootioD.ia  {MV 
into  square  boxes,  which,  when  cool,  hardens,  i"^ 
is  cut  into  small  cubes  of  about  1^  indiea.  ^ 
brought  to  the  market,  it  resembles  in  appeano> 
and  consistency  little  square  blocks  of  yeU0vn*| 
hence  one  of  its  names,  Japan  earth.  The  V^^ 
Singapore  are  6  feet  asunder.  The  croppingw* 
leaves  may  commence  when  about  eighteen noo"' 
old,  but  the  plant  is  at  its  full  growth  wfaeoMe 
years  old,  and  its  leaves  and  young  brancheani! 
then  be  cropped  once  in  two  months.  -^^^ 
pings  are  thrown  into  a  hurge  caldron  <»«» 
water,  and  boiled  for  six  or  seven  hows,  tffl  ?J 
the  extract  be  inspissated  into  a  thick  ?^^ 
This  is  now  poured  into  shallow  *«>"i!'",^ 
more  than  an  inch  deep,  and  allowed  ^  ^  ^ 
dry,  when  it  is  cut  up  mto  little  inch  blod»r »" 
is  then  ready  for  the  market  of  Siam,  Goduo; 
China,  China,  and  the  Ardiipelago,  ^^^.^ 
with  betel-nut,  in  a  leal  of  the  piper  beW  (iW 
it  is  largely  chewed  as  a  masticatoiy,  tf  n^^^ 
India  use  the  bet^l-nut  of  the  Ai^  «t^<^  ^^ 
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Etvemge  size  of  the  Singapore  plantatbns  are  of 
thirty  acres,  and  when  in  full  bearing  employ 
eight  men.  A  plantation  becomes  ezbausted  and 
worn  out  in  15  years  from  its  commencement. 

As  a  preseryatiye  for  timber,  dissolve  three  parts 
of  gamoier  in  twelve  of  dammer  oil  over  a  slow 
fire.     Then  stir  in  one  part  of  lime,  sprinkling 
over  the  top,  to  prevent   its  coagulating   and 
settling  in  a  mass  at  the  bottom.     It  must  be 
-well  and  quicklv  stirred.    It  shoidd  then  be  taken 
out  of  the  caldron  and  ground  down  like  paint 
on  a  muller  till  it  is  smooth,  and  afterwards  re- 
turned to  the  pot  aud  heated.    A  little  oil  should 
be  added  to  make  it  tractable,  and  the  composi- 
tion  can  then  be  laid  over  the  material  with  a 
common  brush.      As  a   protection  against  the 
teredo,  black  varnish  or  tar  are  substituted  for 
dammer  oil,  omitting  the  grindiog  down,  which 
-would  not  answer  with  tar.    Gambler  is  largely 
imported  iuto  Britain,  and  it  is  used  in  tanning. 
From  1846  to  1850,  the  average  quantity  entered 
was  1200  tons,  priced  at  £13  to  £14  the  ton.    It 
is  duty  free.    Roxburgh  (i.  p.  517)  describes  also 
U.  acida,  U.  cirrhiflora,  U.  ferruginea,  U.  laevigata, 
U.  ovalifolia,  U.  pedicillata,  U.  pilosa,  U.  sessili- 
folia,   U.   sessilifructus,  and    U.  sclerophylea. — 
!an^tr.  En.  PL  Zeyl  p.  188  ;  Aimlie ;  G*Sh.  p.  898  ; 
Orawfurd;  Journ,  Jnd,  Arch,;  Poole. 

UNDAVILLI,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river 
Kistna,  a  mile  from  Bezwara,  has  a  rock-cut 
temple,  originally  a  Buddhist  vihara,  but  now  a 
Vaishnava  shrine  dedicated  to  Anantasena,  a 
name  of  Narayana. 

UNGIRA,  father  of  Vrihaspati  and  Augirasa, 
I    was  a  Hindu  philosopher,  and  author  of  a  law 
;    treatise  known  by  his  name,  and  still  extant.-— 
Wardy  iv.  p.  25. 

UNGULATA,  an  order  of  mammals,  consisting 
of  1  sub-order,  8  tribes,  9  families.  See  Mam- 
malia. 

UNIONIDiE,  a  family  of  molluscs,  comprising 
the  genera  i£therea,  Anodon,  Castalia,  Iridina, 
Hulleria,  Mycetopns,  and  Unio.  Unio  flavidens, 
Benson^  and  Unio  marginalis,  Lam,^  are  found  at 
Bhandarda,  a  lake  or  jbil  near  Berhampur.  They 
yield  pearls. 

UNJUN.  Hind.  Lamp-black,  antimony ;  also 
the  term  for  one  of  the  sorceries  of  the  Mubam- 
madans  in  India, .  in  which  the  diviner  applies 
lamp-black  tp  the  palm  of  a  child  or  adidt,  and 
,  bids  him  stare  well  at  it,  and  the  person  then 
,  divines.  The  Urt^h-nojun  is  used  to  discover 
stolen  propertv ;  the  Bhoot-unjun,  for  ascertaining 
the  state  of  the  sick ;  the  Dnanna-unjun,  to  dis- 
cover hidden  treasure;  the  Sarwa-uninn,  for  all 
purposes;  and  the  Alope-unjun,  applied  to  the 
eyes  or  forehead  of  a  person,  renders  him,  wher- 
ever he  be,  invisible  to  others,  while  they  remain 
visible  to  him. 

UNONA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Anonaceee.  Several  species  are 
known  to  occur  in  South  -  Eastern  Asia.  U. 
longiflora  of  Sylhet  is  an  elegant  tree,  with  smooth, 
pointed,  and  undulate  leaves,  which  is  much  culti- 
vated in  some  parts  of  India  to  form  avenues  and 
to  afford  shade.  It  is  sometimes  called  deodara, 
which  is  properlv  the  name  of  the  celebrated  Him- 
alayan pine,  Gearus  deodara ;  the  U.  odorata  has 
large  orange-yellow  flowers.  U.  musaria  has  been 
so  called  from  its  bark  beioff  used  for  making 
mumcal  instramentByas  is  indeed  also thatof  another 


specieg.  This  is  a  rambling  shrub,  a  native  of 
Amboyna,  etc.;  the  roots  and  bark  are  also  used 
medicinally.— Fo^<;  Evq.  Cyc, 

UNSRI.  In  the  Hindi  of  Upper  Sutlej,  Rubus 
flavus,  the  blackberry ;  in  the  Sutlej  valley  it  is 
Rubus  f ruticosa,  and  R.  flavus,  yellow  raspberry. 

UPANAYANA,  in  the  Hindu  ritualistic  cere- 
monials, is  the  investiture  with  the  sacred  thread, 
or  Upaveta,  which  constitutes  the  second  or  spirit- 
ual birth.  It  is  practised  by  the  Brahman,  the 
Kshatriya,  and  the  Vaisya,  who  are  from  this  called 
Dwija  or  twioe  bom.  With  a  Brahman,  it  should 
be  carried  out  in  the  8th  and  not  later  than  the 
10th  year,  for  a  Kshatriya  in  the  1 1  th  and  not  later 
than  the  22d,  and  for  a  Vaisya  in  the  12th  and 
not  later  than  the  24th  year.  When  five  years 
old,  the  Hindu  father  fixes  on  an  auspicious  day^ 
and  entrusts  his  son  to  a  teacher.  The  instructor 
writes  the  alphabet^  or  rather  engraves  it  with  an 
iron  style,  sometimes  set  in  silver  or  gdd,  on  a 
leaf  of  the  palmyra  tree,  which  is  then  coloured 
with  turmeric.  The  leaf  is  placed  on  unhusked 
rice  ^read  over  the  fioor,  ana  the  teacher,  what- 
ever the  sect  or  caste  of  the  pupil  be,  invokes  the 
god  Yigneswara  to  smooth  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  child's  studies.  Then,  holding  the 
boy's  forefinger,  he  thrice  traces  with  it  the 
forms  of  the  vowels  in  the  rice,  teaching  the  boy 
their  sounds.  The  pedagogue  is  presented  with  a 
new  cloth  and  some  money,  and  dismissed,  after 
which  relatives  and  friends  are  entertamed.  On 
the  seventh  or  ninth  year,  the  Upanayanam  is 
performed,  on  which  occasion  the  family  priest, 
Upa-d'hayya,  Sansk.,  Upadhialu,  Tel.,  causes  the 
boy  to  offer  a  burnt- offering  or  Homa  to  the 
entire  pantheon  of  gods,  by  pouring  ghi  (clarified 
butter)  over  the  fire.  He  then  invests  the  youth 
with  the  zandiyam,  the  zonar  or  sacred  cord, 
letting  it  fall  from  over  the  left  shoulder  to  the 
right  side.  He  subsequently  teaches  the  Gayatri 
to  the  boy,  if  he  be  of  the  Brahmanical  order,  as 
also  the  morning,  noontide,  and  evening  prayers, 
the  due  attention  to  which  is  considered  sufficient 
to  remove  all  sins  committed  during  the  day  and 
night  The  Gayatri  or  (jayatri-mantram  of  the 
Brahmanical  or  priestly  order  is  never  pronounced 
aloud ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  rare  that  any  Brah- 
man can  be  induced  to  divulge  it.  Its  literal 
translation  is,  *•  Om  I  earth,  air,  heaven,  Om !  Let 
us  meditate  on  the  supreme  splendour  of  the 
divine  Sun  ;  may  he  illuminate  our  minds.'  It  is 
considered  the  most  venerable  text  of  the  Yedas, 
and  the  conmion  belief  in  and  reverence  for  it  is 
the  bond  of  union  amongst  the  enUre  Brahman 
order.  With  this  ceremony  the  boy  is  considered 
to  be  bom  again,  and  he  is  of  the  Punar  Janma 
or  twice  bom.  This  is  the  spiritual  birth  of  the 
Hindu,  or  his  regeneration,  for  until  this  time  the 
uninitiated  youUi,  though  of  the  Brahmanical 
class,  is  only,  so  far  as  his  right  to  p^orm 
religious  ceremonies  is  concerned,  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  Sudra.  If  the  youth  who  has  now  been 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Brahmanical 
order,  be  set  apart  for  the  sacerdotal  office  of  the 
priesthood,  he  is  further  marked  on  the  muscular 
part  of  botli  arms  by  being  branded  with  sanku  or 
chank  and  chikram  or  dluc  of  Visliuu.  This  is 
called  the  Ghakrankitam.  From  this  time,  how- 
ever, he  is  ranked  as  a  Brahmachari,  or  of  the 
order  of  bachelors,  for  he  has  now  entered  on*  his 
religious  Ufe,  the  whole  of  the  days  of  a  spiritual 
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Brahman  beinff  apportioned  into  four  reKgions 
stages,  Tiz.  l£at  of  the  Brahmaoharyam,  or 
badielorhood ;  Grahastasramam,  or  the  married 
state ;  Taoaprastam,  the  liylDg  in  solitude  with 
his  family ;  and  Sanyasam,  or  the  abandonment 
of  all  worldly  matters.  A  bachelor's  dress  differs 
from  that  of  a  married  man  in  so  far  as  he  does 
not  wear  the  dhoti,  but  only  a  wrapper  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  body;  he  is  prohibited  from 
eating  betel,  and  continence  is  enjoined.  Among 
ot-her  Hindu  castes,  the  Brahmachari  ceremony  is 
performed  at  any  time  prior  to  the  celebration  of 
marriage,  but  theu*  Gayatri  is  from  the  Puranas, 
not  the  Vedas. — Wilson. 

UPANGA,  holy  books  of  the  Hindus :  Purana 
or  history,  comprising  the  18  Puranas ;  Nyaya, 
logic  and  the  principles  of  knowledge ;  Mimansa, 
religious  principles  and  duties;  Dharma  Shastra, 
law,  haman  and  dirine.     See  Vidaya. 

UPANISHAD,  a  class  of  sacred  books  belong- 
ing to  the  Hindas,  containing  doctrines  of  the 
Vedas  explained  and  enlarged  according  to  the 
Yedanta.  They  are  the  best  books  after  that 
school.  Their  theology  is  monotheistic,  a  pure 
theism,  and  Brahtn,  in  the  neuter  gender,  is  used 
for  the  deity ;  the  dogma  of  one  Supreme  Being, 
detached  from  matter,  maya  or  sacred.  The 
Upanishad,  therefore,  may  be  described  as  treatises 
on  the  unity  of  God  and  the  identity  of  spirit. 
Some  of  the  shortest  were  translated  into  English 
by  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  Dr.  Carey,  and  Sir  W.  Jones. 
They  were  also  rendered  into  Persian  by  order  of 
Dara  Shekoh,  the  son  of  Shah  Jahan,  and  were 
thence  rendered  into  Latin  by  Anquetil  dn  Perron, 
a  summary  of  whose  works  in  the  French  has 
been  published  by  M.  Lanjuinais.  In  1882,  Mr. 
A.  £.  Gough,  Principal  of  the  Calcutta  Mad- 
rassa,  has  treated  on  their  philosophy  and  ancient 
Indian  metaphysics,  and  the  translations  of  five 
of  them  are  given  in  Max  Muller's  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East.  The  whole  number  of  Upanishads 
known  at  present  is  188,  of  which  only  11  hare 
been  published.  According  to  the  theory  laid 
down  m  the  Mahavakya  Ratnavali,  there  are  1180 
Upanishad,  equal  to  the  number  of  Vedaic  schools, 
one  Upanishad  belonging  to  each  school.  This 
theory,  however,  is  fanciful.  According  to  the 
received  definition,  the  Upanishad  are  such  parts 
of  the  Yedas  as  embody  weir  metaphysical  and 
theological  views,  which  may  be  compressed  into 
the  formula  that  the  finite  soul  is  essentially  the 
same  with  the  infinite  spirit  or  Brahma;  and 
though  the  various  Upanisnads  widely  differ  from 
each  other,  all  maintain  this  identity  of  the  finite 
and  infinite  spirit.  Dr.  Weber  arranges  the 
Upanishad  into — (1)  those  which  belong  to  the 
three  first  Vedas,  as  forming  the  Yedanta  system ; 
(2)  those  comprising  all  the  Atharva  Upanishad, 
and  referring  to  the  Yedanta  mtem  in  its  entire 
develofMnent ;  (3)  the  Upanishad  in  which  the 
meditation  has  become  crystallised,  and  is  limited 
to  the  mystical  word  Aum ;  (4)  those  treating 
on  the  order  of  the  Sanyasi ;  and  (5)  the  last 
division,  which  includes  the  sectarian  Upanishad, 
in  which  the  Atma  is  worshipped  as  an  inde^ 
pendent  deity. 


IiihereaphwewliiofaOpdirocildMllhnoim  1 
Btforaa  virtaoai  mind,  hii  mirit't  noUeitthnM!  ^ 
Why  Mek  we  further  !  1q!  above,  anrand,  , 

Where'er  thou  wanderest,  there  may  Gq6. be  founds! 
And  prayer  from  every  land  is  by  hSa  blenrng  croviuiB 

—Thomai  Prituep's  Anti^ities;  Taybr;  Ewt 
Th,  iL  p.  13 ;  Darwtnitm  in  3foraJsy  p.  2(X).      | 

UPAPATAKA.  Sansk.  AcrimeiuHindnin,! 
such  as  killing  a  cow,  selling  a  dau^^ter. 

UPA-PURANA  are  18  in  number,  vii  Suit. 
kumara,  Nara-sinba,  Naradiya  or  Yriha-Nandijir 
Siva,  Dur-vasasa,'  Kapila,  Manava,  Anauio, 
Yaruna,  Kalika,  Samba,  Xandi,  Sania,  Panon, 
Aditya,  Maheswara,  Bbagavaia,  and  Yasiabtk 
They  are  Hindu  religious  books. — Dowaoiu 

OTARAYADA  or  Upera- Wandlu.  Tel.  Di» 
vidian  people  who,  along  with  the  Wadra-windk 
or  Waddar  race,  are  employed  in  digging  tub 
salt-making,  and  road-making.  Their  implemett 
are  the  guddapara  or  crowbar,  the  mamotflL 
phaora  or  hoe ;  women  miUce  baskets  and  tattn 
figures  on  the  aims  of  Hindu  women. 

UPARICHARA,  a  Yasu  or  demigod  kiog  d 
ChedL  He  had  five  sons  by  his  wife,  and  bf 
Adriki,  an  Apsaras,  condemned  to. lire  on  eirtk 
in  the  form  ofa  fish.  He  had  a  son  named  Matifk 
and  a  daughter  Satyayati,  who  was  the  motiuiif 
Yyasa. — Dowsoiu 

UPAS,  in  Japanese,  poison  or  yenom,  is  tiie 
term  applied  to  the  sap  of  some  plants  of  tkt 
Malay  and  Philippine  Islands  yielding  poisoooa 
juices,  which,  by. concentration,  produce  &  paw 
of  considerable  activity,  and  is  some*™*  n* 
ployed   bv  the  ruder   natives   to    render  t^ 
weapons  deadly.    The  most  potent  of  tbeieiM 
in  Java  are  the  anchar,  the  Antiaris  toxknii 
a  krge  forest  tree,  and  the   chetek,  SojtibMi 
tieute,  a  climbing  shrub.     In  all  these  cava,  ^ 
poison,  even  when  f redi,  is  far  less  actire  tka 
that  of  the  cobra  snake,  for  the  most  poioU 
will  take  an  hour  to  kill  a  dog,  which  the  vnos 
of  the  hooded  snake  would  oertainly  accaop&ik 
in  half  the  time.    To  effect  a  fatal  purpose,  \»y^ 
is  necessary  that  the  poisoned  weapon  abooli  ^ 
left  in  the  wound,  ana  not  withdrawn,  so  that  tk 
probability  is  that  few  human  beings  have  eitf 
lost  their  lives  by  means  of  these  powons.— Crav- 
fwrd;  CPShaughnesty. 

UFASAMPAD A,  the  rite  of  ordination  intotlK 
Buddhist  priesthood. 

UPAS  ANTIAR,  the  Upas  tree  or  Anchar. 
Antiaris  tozioaria,  Letch.    \     Ipo  tozioaria,  An. 

A  native  of  Java,  where  it  grows  in  the  ibrei^ 
often  over  a  hundred  feet  in  hei^t  It  was  fint 
described  by  Mr.  Foersch,  a  surgeon  of  the  Dot^ 
£.  I.  Co.,  in  vol.  iv.  of  PennanVs  Outlines  of  tki 
Globe,  and  was  then  reprinted  in  the  Londoa 
Magazine  for  September  1785.  Dn  Darwin  oeh' 
brated  it  in  poetiy,  where  he  says, — 

'  Fieroe  in  dread  silenoe,  on  the  blasted  heath 
Fell  upaa  aita,  the  hydra  tree  of  death.' 

Dr.  O^Shaughnessy  mentions  that  the  tree  ffOfi 
in  Java  in  a  Talley  filled  with  carbonic  ad<C  u^ 
which  it  is  therefore  highly  dangerous  to  descend; 
and  he  supposes  that  this  probably  originated  Ae 
stories  as  to  the  deadly  influence  of  the  tree.  -^ 


The   Talavakara  Upanishad    has  the  follow-    tree  itself  is  often  over  100  feet  in  hei^t;  its  bad^ 
ing    fine   thoughts   concerning   the   nature   of  [  pale,  smooth ;  its  leaves  oval,  coriaoeoas,  iiaiiy. 

The  poison  is  prepared  by  mixing  fbe  goni^y 
resin  (into  which  the  bitter'  viscoas  jutee  eott*- 
cretes)  with  the  aeed  of  the  Oapal6aiD'fr«fte«eQi 


Gkxi: 


^  •  Oanst  tliou  conceive  th6  vast  Eternal  Mind, 
'  *  To  rock  and  eave  and  liibyan  waate  confined  ? 
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and  variooft  other  aromatics.  Tbis  poison  at  first 
,  acts  as  a  purgative  emetic,  then  as  a  narootie, 

cansing  death  1^  vtcAent  fits  of  tetanic  convolsioDS. 
i  The  arrows  are  small  and  slight,  and  are  discharged 
'  with  aocoracy  from  tiie  snmpitan  orblow*pipe  by 
r  the  mouth. —  Voigt ;  O'Sh, ;  Craw/urd ;  Eng.  Cyc, ; 
:  Wathen^a  Voyage,  p.  165. 
:     UFA  YEDA,  religiotts  books  oi  the  Hindos. 

1  There  are  four, — ^the  Ayush  or  Aynr,  medicine ; 
:(jandbarTa,  music,  dandne;  the  Dhanush  or 
kiDhanur,  wartoe ;  and  the  Stbapatya,  mechanics, 
iarehtteoture.  The  third  Upa  Veda  was  composed 
i:by  Viswamitn,  and  treats  of  the  fabrication  and 
:,U8e  of  arms  and  implements  handled  in  war  by 

2  the  Kshatriya  tribe.  These  are  sciences  which 
;:have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  Smti  or 
^revealed  Veda. — Thama$^  Prinsep. 

*:  UP  A- VITA.  Sansk.  The  thread  or  cord  worn 
.:by  the  three  classes  of  Hindus  over  the  left 
^ishoulder  and  under  the  right  arm,  and  worn  also 
itby  the  five  Kansala  or  artisan  races.  It  is  called 
^  Zandiam  in  Telugo  and  Pnnal  in  Tamil.  That  of 
^the  Brahman  should  be  of  cotton,  the  Kshatrija 
^of  flax,  and  the  Vaisya  of  wool. 
jj  UPAZEN.  BuRiL  The  regular  monks  of  a 
^Burmese  monastery,  who  are  ruled  by  the  Phoun* 
^gye  or  superior. — Yule^  p.  182.    See  Monks. 

UPEI.  Malay.  The  outer  envelope  of  the  stem 
^of  the  pinang  or  Areoa  catechu  palm,  below  the 
1  bunches  of  fruit  It  is  used  in  the  Archipelago 
;  lor  making  sifters  (ttmba),  for  packing  goods, 
S  making  torohes,  etc. 

UPPER  GOD  AVERY,  formerly  applied  to  a 

separate  British  district  in  the  Madras  Presid- 
,.encv,  bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the 
llGodavery  and  Pranhita  rivers.  Population,  in 
^  1872, 52,120 ;  area,  1085  square  miles.  Cromlechs, 

kistvaens,  and  cairns  scattered  in  forests  and 
^  on  hillsides,  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  inquirer. 
"  The  most  numerous  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  are 
^  the  Gronds  (15,876) ;  the  remainder  consist  of 
'  Bhils,  BbiJals,  eta  The  Goods  are  subdivided 
f'  into  Gote  and  Koi  or  Koitor.  Thoush  identical 
f  in  customs  and  in  language,  these  do  not  eat 
"  together  nor  intermarry,  and  the  Koi  claim  a 
'  superiority  over  the  Gote.  Among  the  Hindus, 
''  Brahmans  numbered  705 :  the  mass  consist  of 


^  Dher  or  Mhar,  Dhimar,  Kurmi,  and  other  culti- 
vating or  inferior  castes ;  native  Christians,  286. — 
'  Imp,  Gaz. 

UPPER  SIND,  a  frontier  district,  consists  of 

i  a  narrow  strip  of  level  plain,  half  of  which  is 

I  covered  with  junsle  and  subject  to  annual  in- 

f.  undation.      The  Begari  canal  flows   along  the 

I  south  of  the  district  to  Khera  Garhi  in  the  ex- 

r  treme  west ;  total  length,  85  miles ;  width  at 

\  mouth,  57  feet.     Five  csnals — ^the  Nurwa,  40 

\  miles  long ;  Sonwa,  19  miles ;  Mirzawa,  9^  miles ; 

r  andBudwa,4miles--4>ranchfromtheBegarL  The 

Desert  canal,  formerly  known  as  the  Maksudwa, 

I  runs  85  miles  into  the  desert  west  of  Kashmor. 

The  border  tribes  are  the  Mazari,  Burdi,  Khosa, 

Jamalii  Jatai,  Dumki,  Jakrani,  and  others.    The 

predatory  Macari  inhabit  the  country  on  the 

right  bank  of  the  Indus,  between  Mithankot  and 

Burdika.    The  Burdi  reside  chiefly  in  the  district 

called  after  them    Burdika,  which  lies  on  the 

western  bank  of  the  Indus,  between  the  Mazari 

district  on  the  north  and  the  Sind  canal  on  the 

south.    The  habits  of  this  tribe  were  formerly 


frequent  marauding  inroads  on  their  neighbours 
in  Kachhi  and  in  the  hills,  as  well  as  in  Sind. 

UPPU  SANAGA.  Tel.  Cressa  Indica,  Rttz, 
so  called  from  frequenting  salt  lands  near  the  sea, 
where  it  has  much  the  look  of  young  chenna,  the 
Cioer  arietinum  or  Bengid  gram. 

UPPUTERU,  a  river  flowing  out  of  the  Colair 
lake.  There  are  several  streams  running  into  it, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  Fummilair ;  there  is 
but  one  river  flowing  out  of  it,  the  Upputeru  or 
Salt  River.  It  is  a  tidal  river,  and  makes  its  way 
into  the  sea  some  miles  south  of  Nursaporei  The 
course  of  this  river  from  the  Colair  to  the  sea^ 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  Krishna  and  the 
Godavery  districts.  This  river  being  the  onljr 
outlet  to  the  Colair,  there  are  great  facilities  for 
irrigation.  For  by  throwing  a  bund  across  the 
river,  the  waters  of  the  lake  can  find  no  exit» 
and  consequently  can  flood  an  immense  tract  of 
country.  This,  however,  cannot  be  dome  evecy 
year,  as  under  certain  circumstances  it  might  do 
more  harm  than  good.  But  when  the  oidinary 
cultivation  has  failed,  this  expedient  may  be  re* 
sorted  to  with  venr  great  advantage  both  to  the 
cultivators  and  to  Government. 

UPREE,  a  Mahratta  revenue  term  to  designate 
a  tenant*at*will ;  a  non-freeman  of  a  Mahratta 
village,  a  sojourner,  a  temporary  resident  who  has 
not  earned  a  right  of  settlement. 

UPUPAEPOPS.  Linn.  Upupa  Indica,  Ho</^ 

Hoopoe, Eno.  I  Hudhud, ....  HiNDi 

EpopB,    .    .    .   Gr.,  Lat.  I  Kat-kuto,     .    .    .   SiNP* 

The  hoopoe  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  is* a 
common  winter  visitant  in  Lower  Bencaly  but  is 
generally  replaced  by  a  nearly  affined  race  in 
Upper  Hindustan  and  South  hidia.  This  bird 
was  often  alluded  to  by  Greek  and  Latin  authors^ 
and  Ovid  makes  Tereus  be  transformed  into  it. 
It  belong  to  the  UpupidsB,  a  family  of  insessorial 
or  perching  birds.  Its  long  crest  of  parallel  rows 
of  white,  yellowish  brown,  and  black  featherSf  is 
frequently  erected,  and  when  seen  flitting  in  a 
dense  forest,  it  looks  a  very  handsome  binl.  It 
is  easily  domesticated,  and  flits  about  a  room.  Its 
long  curved  bill  enables  it  to  search  ior  worms  in 
the  ground.  It  builds  in  holes  in  old  walUk  It  is 
to  all  appearance  a  bird  of  fluttering  and  feeble 
flight,  but  it  has  repeatedly  been  obsored,  during 
its  seasons  of  migration,  at  altitudes  considerably 
above  the  limits  of  vegetation.  ^  On  the  western 
side  of  the  Ladakh  pass,  about  16,500  feet,  I  saw 
a  hoopoe,'  writes  Major  Cunningham;  and  at 
Momay  (14,000  to  15,000  feet  elevation),  under 
the  lofty  Donkia  pass  in  Northern  Sikkim,  in  the 
month  of  September,  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  observed 
birds  flock  to  the  grass  about  Momay;  larks, 
finches,  warblers,  abundance  of  spairows  (feeding 
on  the  yak  droppings),  with  occasionally  the 
hoopoe ;  and  waaers,  cormorants,  and  wild  ducks 
were  sometimes  seen  in  the  streams,  but  most  of 
them  were  migrating  south. — Hooker^  Him.  Jour, ; 
Cunningham^s  Ladakh, 

UPUPA  NIGRIPENNIS.    Gould. 


U.  Sentgalensii,  Blytk.     ' 

Kukudeu  guwa,    .      TlL« 
Kondah  pitta, .    .    •    „ 


U.  minor,  Syket,  Jerdon. 

Indian  hoopoe,      .     Bno. 
Hudhud,  ....  HiKD. 

The  Indian  hoopoe  is  found  throughout  India; 
its  builds  in  old  walls,  and  eats  insects. 

UQEEQA.  Ar4B.  a  sacrificial  rite  amongst 
the  Arab  Muhammadans,  consisting  of  an  o£fering 


whoUy  predatory,  and  up  to  1847  the  tribe  made  1  to  God  on  the  chntthee  or  ahiUah,  the  fortieth.day 
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UR. 


URDU. 


after  deliveiy,  of  one,  if  a  girl,  or  two  he-goats,  if 
a  boy.— fTeri:. 

UR,  also  Para.    Himd.    A  towD,  as  Bangalore, 
Narsingapur. 

UR  of  the  Ghaldees  is  the  modem  Mugheir ;  it 
lies  between  the  eastern  confluents  of  the  Oiiaboras 
and  Tigris.  It-  was  founded  under  the  second 
ruling  dynasty  of  Berosus,  to  which  is  assigned 
the  <Ute  B.C.  2286.  The  great  structures  of  Ur 
rose  in  terraces,  the  surfaces  of  the  walbi  were 
decorated  with  blue  enamel,  polished  agates, 
alabaster,  pieces  of  marble,  mosaics,  copper  nails, 
and  gold  plates.  Rafters  of  palm-wood  supported 
the  roof,  though  there  were  also  early  attempts  at 
arched  vaults.  .  The  tombs  contained  sarcophagi, 
consisting  of  two  esrthenware  Tessels  fitted  to- 
gether, and  at  the  side  of  the  dead  are  found 
polished  flint  utensils,  bronze  implements,  gold 
ear-rings,  and  brass  armlets.  The  cylindrical 
signet-ring  of  king  Urech  has  been  found,  and 
has  proved  the  existence  then  of  a  written 
Gharacter.  Erech,  the  modem  Warka,  Nipur  or 
Oahdeh,  the  modem  Niffer,  and  Babel,  now  Hillah, 
and  Borsippah  were  the  oldest  towns  known  to 
the  writer  of  Genesis. — Pegchel,  p.  498. 

URANIA  SPECIOSIA.  Tr.  Traveller's  tree. 
Ravenala  of  Madagascar.  This  elegant  tree, 
a  native  of  Madagai9car,  since  1802  has  been 
cultivated  in  India  for  ornament.  Its  short, 
solid  trunk  resembles  that  of  the  palm  tribe, 
but  its  leaves  those  of  the  plantain,  and  when 
growing  it  forms  a  perfect  screen.  It  bears  a 
small  fruit  like  the  drupe  of  a  plantain,  which  is 
of  a  bluish  colour.  The  juice  of  this  plant  has  the 
property  of  rendering  water  or  milk,  either  hot  or 
oola,  mucilaginous,  without  altering  the  taste, 
colour,  or  smell  of  the  liquid  in  its  former  state. 
Butter-milk  and  water  is  often  thickened  with  the 
juice  of  thii  plant.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds  and 
suckers.  The  plant  attracts  attention  from  the 
fan-like  arrangement  of  its  ample  leaves,  the 
sheathinpf  bases  of  which  contain,  even  during  the 
most  and  season,  pure  fresh  water.  Mr.  £llis 
says,  ^  One  of  my  bearers  struck  a  spear  four  or  five 
inches  deep  into  the  thick  firm  ena  of  the  stalk  of 
the  leaf,  about  six  inches  above  its  junction  with 
the  trank,  and  on  drawing  it  back,  water  gushed 
out.  It  was  cool,  clear,  and  perfectly  sweet ' — 
Ellis,  Madaffoacar ;  Roxburgh ;  CoUingwood ; 
Biddell;  Mason, 

URAON  is  alike  the  name  and  the  .language 
of  a  race.  Theirs  is  an  uncultivated  idiom, 
and  contains  so  many  Dravidian  roots  of  primarv 
importance,  that  it  is  considered  by  Dr.  Caldwell 
as  having  originally  been  a  member  of  the  Dra- 
vidian family.  The  Uraon  vocabulary  of  Colonel 
Ouseley  (Hodgson's  series)  has  so  much  resem- 
blance to  the  Male  that  it  may  safely  be  set  down 
as  a  dialect  of  the  same  language.  It  frequently 
agrees  with  the  Mal^  where  it  differs  from  the  co- 
diiEdects  with  which  it  is  now  in  contact  in  Chutia 
Nagpur.  This  may  be  considered  as  confirming 
the  tradition  of  the  Uraon  that  their  original 
country  was  Rotas  and  parts  of  Rewah,  or  the  hills 
along  the  northern  bank  of  tl^e  Sone  (to  the  south- 
ward of  Benares).  According  to  the  tradition, 
they  were  driven  across  the  Sone  by  the  intrasion 
of  Gangetic  Hindus  into  their  native  land,  and 
ultimately  settled  in  Chutia  Nagpur,  the  country 
of  the  Kol  tribe  of  Munda  or  tHo.  At  a  later 
period,  Hindus  pushed  into  this  territory,   re- 


dueed  the  more  civilised  Uraon  to  alaYer5r,  dUM 
the  wilder  Kol  into  revolt,  and  eventoally  loroe 
them  to  miffrate  to  the  southwaid  and  eaatwai 
into  the  land  of  the  Bhuiyan.  The  more  northed 
of  the  eastern  emigrants  passed  out  into  the  lo 
country,  snd,  mixing  with  the  Bhumij  and  Bhniya 
natives,  formed  the  class  of  Tamazia.     The  mai 
southerly  moved   into  Singbhum  and    Koldbm 
living  at  peace  with  the  Bbuiyan  pre-occupsM 
until  the  intrusion  of  Hindus  from  Marwar,  -wk 
first  leagued  with  the  Bhuiyan  against  the  Kol  sd 
then  with  the  Kol  against  the  Bhuiyan,  and  fiai^ 
appropriated  Singbhum,  leaving  Kolehan  or  & 
desam  to  the  Kol  or  Ho,  as  this  southern  tribe  ol 
themselves.    Renmants  of  the  Kol  are  still  Umi 
to  the  northward  nearer  Chutia  Nagpur,  and  tif 
appear  to  be  also  spread  to  the  northward  towia 
RajmahaL     The  Mal^  are  now  confined  to  * 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  Vindhya,  where  the  Gaipi 
washes  imd  bends  round  the  chain,  and  are  s^ 
ated  from  the  south  Dravidian   nations  fay  ai 
Kol.    The  explanation  is  probably  to  be  foonii 
the  circumstance  of  the  Uraon  and  Mal^  origiBrii 
forming  an  uninterrupted  extension  of  the  G» 
tribes  and  dialects  that  extended  from  the  Godi- 
very  to  the  north  extremity  of  the  Vindhya. 

URARIA  PICTA.     Dfsv, 

Doodia  picta,  Boxb.         \  Saukr-juta,  .     .    .  Bdc 

A  shrubby  plant  of  Coromandel  and  BespL 
with  small  red  flowers. 

UR-BHUl,  Teu,  also  called  Ur-bhui-wsdB. 
are  mercenary  soldiers  who  serve  native  aovere^ 
They  are  never  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Bncii 
army.  There  are  a  few  of  them  in  evayh^i 
town  in  the  Peninsula  of  India.  Their  mmemti 
Telugu  origin,  and  means  town-bhai. 

URCEOLA  ELASTICA.    Jioxb. 
Vahea  gummifera,  Moxb.     |  Tabenuemontaiiaihit.^ 

The  India  rubber  tree,  or  caoutchooe  visa 
In  Sumatra  and  Puk>  Penang,  a  large  wood^ 
climber,  yields  caoutchouc  of  the  finest  quafitvii 
great  abundance.  Dr.  Hooker  mentions  that  i 
plant  which  grows  in  the  forests  east  of  Chitt- 
gong,  the  milk  of  which  flows  in  a  ooutisias 
stream  resembling  caoutchouc,  is  probably  tk 
Urceola  elsstica,  which  yields  India  rubber.  Ik 
milky  juice  of  the  plant  oozes  out  through  woasdi 
made  in  the  bark ;  on  exposure  an  elastic  coagoha 
separates  from  a  watery  liquid ;  the  ooagulom  i 
caoutchouc  or  India  rubber. — Jioxb. 

URD'HA-BAHU.  Sj^nsk.  From  Uxdha,  abow. 
and  Bahu,  the  arm.  A  sect  of  ascetic  Hiadaa 
solitary  mendicants,  who  extend  one  or  both  am 
above  their  heads  till  they  remain  of  themadva 
thus  elevated.  In  some  of  the  creeds  of  ih 
Hindus,  personal  privation  and  torture  is  of  gittf 
efficacy,  and  the  Urd^ha-bahu  are  individuals  wk 
urged  by  credulity  or  knavery,  have  adopted  tht 
mode  of  distorting  their  limbs.  They  also  dot 
the  fist  until  the  nails  grow  through  the  haai 
They  subsist  on  alms ;  many  go  naked,  bnt  s^ 
wear  a  wrapper  stained  with  ochre.  Uuder  firitiik 
rule  all  such  classes  have  disappeued. — WiUoiL 

URDU.  Hind.,  Tart.  Literally  a  camp»  Hi 
terai  given  to  the  new  tongue  genermUy  slyhi 
Hindustani,  which  originated  in  the  Moghnl  caaf 
at  Dehli.    A  basis  of  Sanskrit  and  Hindi,  witht 
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copious  influx  of  Arabic,  Persian,  and  TttrkiA 
words,  but  following  the  grammatical  inflezion  d 
the  Hindi,  with  occasiomd  sli^t  niodificatioi* 
Urdu   poets  are   innumerable;   to  write   Ucdi 


URENA  LOBATA. 


URSIDiE. 


toetry  is  the  fashionable  accomplishment  of  every 
dncated  Muhammadan  in  India.  Urdu  is  spoken 
(J  aboat  82,497,168.  Urdu  poetry  follows  the  pro- 
ody  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian.  A  Terse  is  called 
.  bait  or  house ;  the  hemistich  or  half  yerae,  a 
aisra  or  door.  A  rubai  is  a  poem  in  which  the 
Uinzas  consist  of  four  misra  or  hemistichs;  a 
nnkhammas,  one  of  fire  hemistichs ;  and  the  muft- 
ddas,  of  six.  Qafiya  means  to  follow,  and  is  used 
o  designate  rhyme.  Dobaiti,  or  two-versed,  is  a 
hort  epigrammatic  poem.  Ghazl  corresponds  to 
he  sonnet  or  ballad  of  the  English  language, 
f  asnawi  is  the  heroic  poem.  It  nas  all  its  bait 
IT  verses  composed  of  the  same  metre.  Diwan  is 
.  collection  of  poems.  Bahr  is  metre;  Bahr-i- 
iutagarih,  pleasant  metre ;  Bahr-i-Saria,  rapid 
neasure ;  Bahr-i-Khafif,  short  measure ;  Bahr-i- 
Camil,  perfect  measure. 
URENA  LOBATA.    Roxb. 


Uren,  .  .  •  , 
Pilijr*,.  .  .  . 
Tftha  mankena, 


Malkal. 
.     Tkl. 


>> 


Cangya,  Kangnya,  Beno. 
ian-ochra,  BiNO.,  Hind. 
^ei-khyie-pai-nai,  Burm. 
Cat-Mhi-nai, ...      „ 

This  malvaceous  plant,  as  also  U.  sinuata,  is 
lommon  in  most  parts  of  India,  and  along  the 
loaats  of  Amherst  and  Tenasserim.  The  bark  of 
J.  lobata  yields  a  strong  and  tolerably  fine  sub- 
titute  for  flax.  It  is  an  annual,  flowering  in 
)ecember.  It  is  the  pest  of  Rangoon  and  its 
leighbourhood,  springing  up  spontaneously  wher- 
ever the  jungle  is  cleared,  and  rapidly  forming  a 
Lense  mass  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  fibre  is 
nanufactured  by  simple  maceration,  and  after- 
vards  beating  the  stalks.  Very  good  gunny  has 
)een  made  from  it,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
ibre  might,  if  treated  with  due  care  and  skill, 
)rove  valuable.  Any  quantity  of  the  plant  may 
>e  had  for  the  mere  trouble  of  gathering  it.^ 
Hvple;  Roxb.;  Mason;  McClelland, 

URGUJ JA.  HiMD.  A  yellowish-coloured  per- 
umed  powder,  made  of  several  scented  ingredients, 
landal  -  wood,  wood  -  aloes,  rose  -  water,  attar  of 
twes,  civet  -  cat  perfume,  and  oil  of  jasmine. — 
^erkloU. 

URIAL  or  Oorial,  the  Panjab  wild  sheep,  Ovis 
{ydoceroa,  HuUon.  The  burhel  or  blue  wild  sheep 
s  0.  nxkhura. 

URI  KULURU  KRADU.  Tam.  Sir  J.  E. 
Pennent  (ii.  p.  468)  gives  this  as  the  Tamil  name 
A  a  musical  mollusc  of  Ceylon,  and  which  he  sur* 
uises  to  be  Littorina  Isevis,  or  Gerithium  palustre. 
rhe  Tamil  for  crying  shell,  however,  is  Kuchil- 
X)du-kira-kilinjal. 

URIYA,  a  language  which  prevails  in  the  N. 
>art  of  the  Ganjam  district,  as  far  south  as  Itcha- 
X)re.   In  the  southern  division  the  Telugu  prevails. 

URMUK,  a  cloth  of  camel's  hair,  but  occasion- 
illy  made  of  shawl- wool.  Also  a  product  of  the 
Kashmir  looms  resembling  strong  nankin. 

UROOS.  Arab.  Oblations,  offerings  to  a  saint, 
^he  anniversary  of  whose  death  is  called  his  Uroos, 
IS  Kadir  Wall  ka  Uroos,  the  festival  day  of  Kadir, 
the  saint 

URORA,  a  Muhammadan  tribe  on  either  side  of 
the  Indus,  south  of  Kalabagh,  and  around  Multan. 

UR0STI6MA,  a  genus  of  planU,  formed  from 
the  genus  Ficus. 

Uroetigma  Amottianum,  Mig. 
Kappootoo-bo-gan,    .       .       •       .    Simgh. 

Grows  in  the  hot,  drier  parts  of  Ceylon.  It  is 
not  Ficus  lueida.— rAir. 


Urostigma  Bengalense,  Mig. 
Fioos  Beiigalanaifl,  Linn.     \     F.  ladica^  Xtntl. 
Maha-nooga-gaas,     ....      SufOB* 

Grows  all  over  India,  and  in  the  hotter  parts  Of 
Ceylon,  probably  not  indigenous. — Thw. 

Uroetigma  Ceylonense,  Mig. 
Ficus  inf eotoria,  WUld.       I  U.  tjakela,  Mig, 
U.  agciiophynom,  Mig.      \  Kirri-palla-gaaa,  .  SiNOH. 

Common  in  Ceylon  up  to  an  elevation  of  2000 
feet.  The  Singhalese  sometimes  use  the  bark  of 
the  tree  instead  of  the  areca  nut,  to  chew  with 
their  betel  leai.-^Thw. 

Urostigma  Mysorense,  Mig. 
Fiona  MyBorenaii,  Roih.      |     Ficus  citrifolia,  Wilid. 
Boonooga-gaaa, SiNOH. 

A  tree  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  not  uncommon 
in  Ceylon  up  to  an  elevation  of  2000  feet — Thw. 

Urostigma  religiosum,  Mig. 

Ficus  raligioBa,  Linn, 

Ashwertha, .  .  .  BiNO. 
Pipal,  ....  Hind. 
Arealu,  .  .  .  Maleal. 
Pippttla,  ....  Sansk. 


SiNOR. 


Bo,  Bo-gaha,    . 
Bo-gaas,  .     .    . 
Araaam  maram, 
Raya-mano,  Raghi, .  Tkl. 


.Tam. 


The  holy  fig  tree  is  to  be  seen  in  all  parts  of 
India.  It  is  much  admired  by  Europeans  for  its 
elegant  form  and  the  constant  movement  of  its 
leaves.  It  is  the  Bo  Tree  of  the  Singhalese 
Buddhists,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  that  island 
wherever  there  is  or  has  been  a  Buddhist  temple ; 
but  the  most  famous  Bo  Tree  is  at  the  temple  at 
Anaradapura.  It  was  grown  from  a  cutting  sent 
from  Hindustan,  and  in  A.D.  1900  it  will  be  2200 
years  old.  It  is  held  in  great  estimation  by 
Siughalese  Buddhists.  The  frequency  of  F.  reli- 
giosa  and  F.  Indica  depends  very  much  on  the 
proportion  of  Hindus  among  the  population.  In 
some  parts,  where  the  latter  is  almost  entirely 
Muhammadan,  these  trees  are  very  rare,  even 
allowing  for  differences  of  climate.— i?ox&.;  Thw, 

Urostigma  retusum,  Mig. 

V.  nitidum,  Mig.  F.  nitida,  7%ttnb. 

U.  ovoideum,  Mig.  F.  Benjaminea,  RooA. 

V.  piaiferam,  Mig.  F.  paUida,  WalL 

FicuB  retuaa,  ZAnn, 
A  frequent  tree  in  India,  and  common  in  the 
Central  Province  of  Ceylon  up  to  an  elevation  of 
5000  feet— r;*w. 
Urostigma  tsiele,  Mig. 


F.  ampliaiima,  Linn, 
Ichi  maram,  .    .    .  TAir« 


Fioua  tdela,  Roxb, 

Datira,  ....    Mahb. 
Eichie  maram,     .    .  Tam. 

A  tree  of  India,  common  on  the  Bombay  side^ 
in  ravines  of  the  ghats,  but  not  on  open  forest 
land.  There  is  a  noble  specimen  of  this  tree  in 
the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Ceylon,  whose  branches 
spread  over  an  area  of  ground  120  yards  in  dia- 
meter.— Roxb,;  Thw. 

Urostigma  tomentosum,  Mig.  Ficus  tomentosa, 
Roxb.    A  tree  of  India  and  Ceylon. — Thw. 

Urostigma  Yogelii,  Mig.  The  African  robber 
tree  of  W.  Africa. 

Urostigma  Wightianum,  Mig.  U.  persenfolium^ 
Mig,  Common  in  the  Central  Province,  Ceylon,  up* 
to  an  elevation  of  6000  feet — Thw. 

URSIDifi,  the  bears,  a  family  of  camivorouiF 
mammalia.    The  following  are  synonyms : — 


Dab,  .  .  ABAB.fPsRS. 
Arktofl,  ....  Gb. 
Bich,  .....      HiKD. 

Unas, Lat. 

Four  Indian  species 


Rikaha, 
Karadi, 
Oodelgu, 


Sansk r 
Tam. 
Tel. 
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are   known,  viz.   Ursus 
3<J 


»-      1 


URSUS  ISABELLINUS. 

Isabellinus  of  Horsfield;  U.  Inbiatus  of  Blinn- 
ville ;  U.  MiJajensis  of  Baffles ;  and  U.  Tibetanns 
of  Guner.  U.  IsabellinoB  is,  aocoiding  to  Gray, 
the  U.  Syiiaooa  of  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg,  and 
is  that  known  to  Himalayan  sportsmen  as  the 
brown,  red,  yellow,  white,  grey,  silver  or  snow 
bear  or  Tibetan  snow  bear,  and  the  harput  of 
Kashmir,  for  it  inhabits  Tibet  and  the  snowy 
regions  of  the  Himalaya,  and  high  Central  Asia 
generally. 

U.  labiatas  of  Blainville,  the  black  bear,  is 
found  all  over  India,  Ceylon,  and  Assam,  and  is 
the  Bhalu  or  Bich.  It  has  received  several 
scientific  synonyms,  attaching  it  to  the  genera 
Bradypos  and  Melurus,  and  its  names  in  English, 
five-nngered  sloth,  sloth  bear,  and  ursine  sloth, 
have  varied  correspondingly.  It  is  readily  domes- 
ticated.   When  wild,  it  lives  on  roots  and  honey. 

U.  Malayanus  occurs  in  Arakan,  Malay  Penin- 
sula, Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  in  Indo-Chinese 
countries  generally. 

U.  Tibetanus,  the  black  bear  of  Himalayan 
sportsmen,   inhabits   the    forest    region    d   the 


TJRTICACEJ). 

and  Kashmir.  It  lives  on  froitB,  seeds,  honeyi 
and  ants.  It  is  easily  tamed,  tsngfat  to  flhor 
antics,  and  is  led  about  to  be  eidubitdL— Jcrdoi. 

URSUS  MALAYANUS,  U.  eary8{nlti8,  Milaysif 
bear,  is  perfectW  identical  in  Borneo,  JaTil 
AsSam,  Ankan,  Tenasserim,  etc — WdHaee.     ^ 

URSUS  SIWALENSIS,  a  foanl  bear,  dtef 
covered  by  Sir  P.  T.  Gautley  in  the  Siwalik  EM 

URSUS  TIBETANUS.    F,  Cuv. 

V,  torquatnt,  JSckinz,       t     Helaretos  Ifbeianns,  I 

U.  feroz,  RobifiBon.  \         Adaau*  \ 

Bhaln,  Bhalak,  .  .BiHO.  |  Himalayui  Uadc  bm.  j 
Thorn, Bhot.  I  Sona,    ....  Ldoi^ 

The  black  bear*sfavourite  haunts  are  in  the  wool 
and  jun^es  of  the  leaser  ranges  ol  the  Himala^ 
where  it  lies  all  day,  to  issue  forth  at  nigfata 
and  feed  in  fields  and  gardens.  The  black  bei 
is  not  uncommon  along  the  foot  of  the  faam 
chains  of  Kashmir,  and  during  the  froit  tam 
may  be  found  in  the  valley,  where  itsdepredatiai 
among  the  app1e«  walnut,  and  mulbeiry  tm 
are  frequent,  and  whole  orops  of  Indian  ca 
are    sometimes   completely  destroyed  by  ilMi 


Himalaya,  and  is  very  rare  in  Tibet,  though  met  I  unwelcome  intruders.     Although  said  to  attii 


with  in  its  eastern  forests.     It  seems  identical 
with  U.  Isabellinus. — Blythy  Cat. 

Ailurus  fulgens,  F.  Cuv.^  Blyth.,  Hard, 
A.  ochraceus,  ffodgt. 


.Bhot. 
Lkpcha. 


Negnlya-ponya, 
Wah,    .    .    . 


Nrpal. 


Wahdonka,    . 
Sunnam,   . 

Bttknam,   ...        ,, 
Red  cat  bear,  S.El.  Himalaya,  Nepal,  Sikkim. 

URSUS  ISABELLINUS.    Hors/.,  Blyth. 


Snow,  brown,  red,  yellow, 

grev,  or  tilver  bear,  Eko. 

'BMf-ka*ritoh,     .     Hum. 


IBnnawia 

IDonlitti 

lEpic8fsi«> 


Bbalu Hind. 

Harput,     .    .     .     Kash. 
Drin-mor, .    .    .  Ladakh. 

The  brown  bear  inhabits  the  HimalapFa  moim- 
tains,  but  Dr.  Adams  says  its  distribution  is  not 
so  general  as  that  of  the  black  species,  Helaretos 
Til^tanus,  which  is  spread  over  the  whole  extent 
of  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Indian  Himalaya, 
whereas  the  brown  bear  is  confined  to  districts, 
and  prefers  high  and  rugged  mountains  near  the 
confines  of  perpetual  snow;  and  nowhere  is  its 
fancy  better  gratified  than  among  the  noble  chains 
which  surround  Kashmir,  especially  the  secluded 
glens,  such  as  the  Wurdwun  valley  and  its  off- 
shoots. Bears  were  at  one  time  very  abundant 
there,  but  every  year  shows  marked  diminution 
in  their  numbers,  so  that  before  long  we  may 
expect  to  hear  of  the  almost  complete  extermin- 
ation of  the  species  in  the  Kashmir  ranges.  Dr. 
Adams  says  that  if  not  a  variety,  it  is  certainly 
very  closely  allied  to  that  of  Europe,  Northern 
Asia,  and  arctic  America.  In  Asia,  the  bear  of 
Siberia  and  the  Altai,  U.  arctos,  is  called  the 
brown  bear ;  but  this  species  is  said  to  frequent 
the  Himalayas  only.      Dr.  Horsfield  named  it    ^ 

U.  Tsabellinus,  from  a  single  skin  brought  from  !  gilky  fibre  like  the  true  rhea  or  China  gr» 
Nepal,  but  in  colour  two  specimens  are  seldom    'Hie  two  plants  of  the  Urticaceae  that  pow  on  tf 
exaMy  Biiike,^Drs,  AdamSj  Jerdon. 
URSUS  LABIATUS.    Blain,,  Bhfth,  EU, 

Maloisua  lybieus,  Meyer* 

Bhalu, ....      HiVD. 


sheep  at  times,  this  species  is  eminently  a  TCf 
table  feeder,  and  so  expert  in  climbing  M 
that  it  may  frequently  be  seen  on  the  topui 
branches,  standing  erect,  and  seiring  the  bnac^ 
with  its  fore  paws. — Adams, 

URTICACEiE,  the  nettle  tribe  of  plaots, « 

trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs ;  about  300  specieB  of  tki 

are  known  to  occur  in  the  East  Indies,  is  ^ 

following  16  genera,  viz. : — 

50  Urtioa.  11  Boehmeria. 

1  Parietaria.  1  Cannabia. 

2  Conooephalos.  13  Morua. 
167  FicuB.  1  Lepurandra. 

14  Artocarpus.         2  Batis. 
2  Trophia.  21  Procria.  I 

Many  of  these  plants  are  lactescent  1^ 
genera  Urtica,  Boehmeria,  and  Cannabii  li 
furnish  useful  fibres  ]  tiie  genus  Morns,  ^ 
edible  mulberry,  and  its  leaves,  are  the  faTodii 
fruit  of  species  of  silk-worm  ;  the  bark  d  ^ 
Broussonetia  is  manufactured  into  a  strong  ^ 
material;  the  genera  Ficus  and  Artocarptii, t^ 
fig  trees  and  jack  trees,  yield  edible  fruits.  ^ 
cow  tree  belongs  to  this  natural  order,  t» 
apparently  to  the  genus  Bresimum.  ^ 
wounded,  a  milky  nutritious  juice  is  discharge 
It  is  described  by  Humboldt  as  being  peculiar  K 
the  Cordilleras  of  the  coast  of  Caracas,  paztict 
lariy  from  Barbula  to  the  lake  of  Maracajbo,  otf 
the  village  of  San  Mateo,  and  in  the  vicinity  o 
Caucagua,  three  days*  journey  east  of  Cantf 
In  these  places  it  bears  the  name  of  Palo  do  Vie 
or  Arbol  de  Leche,  and  forms  a  fine  tree  resea 
bling  the  star  apple  of  the  West  Indies.  Spetf 
of  urtica  and  Girardinia  abound  on  the  Ka 
gherries  and  other  localities,  and  yield  a  long  » 


Bradypua  undnoay  Skmo. 

Kadi^  Earaddi,     .   Can. 
Bich,    ....     DuKH. 
Sloth  bear,    .    .    •    Eno. 
Indian  black  bear,         „ 
Horae-shoe  bear,     .      „ 
Terid,  ....      GOKD. 

This 


Banniu 
Aawaii, 


BikBha, 
Karadi, 
Elogu, 

bear  has  a  white  V-shape  mark  on  its 
breast ;  it  inhabits  Ceylon  and  all  British  India 


.  KoL. 
Mahb. 
Sansk. 
.  Tah. 
.   Tbl. 


Neilgherries  are  the  Urtica  heterophylla  or  cob 
mon  Neilgherry  nettle,  and  the  Gi»rdinia  Lew 
enaultiana  of  Dr.  Wighfs  Icones,  a  supew 
kind  of  nettle,  yielding  a  very  fine  strong  fita 
The  latter  plant  grows  in  abundance  on  the  Afi 
mallay  range,  and  in  great  quantities  at  thero 
of  the  Cunur  Ghat,  at  a  lovd  of  only  1000  w 
above  the  sea.  In  the  Sikkim  Himalaya  the  fiw 
of  some  of  tiie  various  nettles  an  i»g>fld  n 
bowstrings,  others  as  thread  fdr  sevifif  •> 
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URTICA  HETEROPHYLLA. 


Krearing ;  wkile  many  netdes  are  eaten  taw  and 
n  soups,  especially  the  numerous  little  succulent 
ipeciesw  When  preparing  for  tihe  Great  Exhibition 
>f  1869,  Dr.  James  Taylor  named  several  plants 
n  Bengal  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  textile 
^abrics.  A  species  of  Urtica,  of  whose  fibres  the 
nuch  admired  grass  cloth  of  China  is  made,  is 
cultivated  in  Rungpur ;  and  either  it,  or  an  allied 
(pecies,  the  rhea,  is  grown  in  Assam  and 
jachar.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Boehmeria 
iirea,  Gaudichaudy  and  seems  to  be  the  U.  nivea, 
DtTin.,  and  U.  tenacissima,  Roxb,^  and  yields  the 
iami  of  Assam  and  Rhea  of  commerce.  En- 
Leavours  have  frequently  been  made  to  utilize 
he  rhea  plant  of  India  for  the  production  of 
extile  fabrics,  but  without  general  success.  The 
iidian  Government  have,  within  the  past  fourteen 
fears,  twice  offered  a  price  of  £5000  for  a  machine 
;o  effect  its  profitable  decortication.  This  prize 
laa  been  twice  competed  for,  and  twice  withdrawn 
n  consequence  of  all  the  mechanical  means  sub- 
nitted  for  trial  having  failed  to  meet  the  require- 
nents  of  the  Government  A  machine  has  been 
{onstructed  which  effectually  separates  the  fibre 
irom.  the  woody  stem  of  the  green  rhea,  and  at 
lie  same  time  cleanses  it  from  all  extraneous 
adherent  matter,  producing  it  in  good  condition 
lor  the  market,  and  this  without  any  previous  or 
mbsequent  treatment.  This  machine,  which  is 
,he  invention  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Smith,  consists  of  an 
ron  framing  about  8  feet  high,  2  feet  wide,  and 
\  feet  deep  from  front  to  back,  carrying  a  re- 
rolving  drum  about  18  inches  in  diameter  and  12 
nehes  wide.  The  drum  is  fitted  with  a  series  of 
>eater8,  which  pass  near  to  the  edge  of  a  small 
eeding-table  about  12  inches  wide,  the  drum 
yeiag  covered  in  with  an  iron  hood.  From 
>eneath  the  feeding-table  a  thin  sheet  of  water 
s  made  to  play  in  a  constant  stream  against  the 
Irum  at  a  certain  pressure  and  angle,  and  this 
sonstitates  the  whole  of  the  apparatus.  The  fibrous 
pJants  are  fed  in  by  hand  on  the  feeding-table, 
ind  are  simply  held  up  to  the  beaters  by  a 
mshion  or  backing  of  water,  by  which  means 
^he  whole  of  the  extraneous  matter  is  removed. 
md  the  fibre  produced  in  a  remarkably  short 
ime,  and  in  excellent  condition.  In  the  tests, 
L15  stems  of  the  French  rhea  were  treated  by 
the  operator,  and  the  fibre  produced  clean  and 
free  from  all  adherent  particles  in  three  and  three- 
quarter  minutes.  Besides  the  foregoing,  several 
varieties  of  fibrous  plants  were  put  through  the 
Qoachine,  including  the  Fourcroya  giganteft,  an 
[ndian  aloe,  the  Sanseviera  Zeylanica,  or  bow* 
itring  hemp  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  the 
^cca,  and  the  Phormium  tenax,  or  New  Zealand 
3ax.  All  these  were  successfully  treated.  There 
srere  shown  some  samples  of  fibre  of  the  Four- 
sro^a  gigantea,  and  Moorva  or  Sanseviera  Zey- 
lanica. Rhea  fibre  has  brought  in  England 
£80  the  ton,  and  never  sold  under  £45.  The 
China  grass-cloth,  a  beautiful  fabric  made  in  the 
Canton  Prorince,  is  largely  exported  to  Europe 
uid  America.  The  Boehmeria  (Urtica)  nivea 
plant,  which  is  supposed  to  produce  this,  is  abund- 
mtly  grown  in  Kiang-si  and  other  province& 
Fabrics  of  various  degrees  of  fineness  are  made 
from  this  fibre,  but  none  are  so  fine  as  that  made 
%hovLt  Canton ;  it  is  also  spun  into  a  very  strong 
ind  durable  thread.  There  are  said  to  be  two 
yery  distinct  varieties  of  this  plant  common  in 


Che-kiangj^-^ne  cultivated,  the  other  wild.  .  The 
cultivated  variety  has  larger  leaves  than  the 
other;  on  the  upper  side,  they  are  of  lighter 
green,  and  on  the  under  they  are  much  mcHre 
downy.  The  stems  also  are  lighter  in  colour, 
and  the  whole  plant  has  a  silky  feel  about  it 
which  the  wild  one  wants.  The  wild  variety 
grows  plentifully  on  sloping  banks,  on  city  walls, 
and  other  old  and  ruinous  buildings.  It  is  not 
prized  by  the  natives,  who  say  its  fibre  is  not  so 
fine,  and  more  broken  and  confused  in  its  structure, 
than  the  oUier  kind.  The  cultivated  kind  yields 
three  crops  a  year.  The  best  fibre  is  obtained 
from  young  shoots.  Urtica  argentea  is  a  nettle 
of  the  Society  Islands,  the  fibres  of  which  are 
converted  into  cord.  Urtica  dioica,  Roxh,^  Sin- 
ma,  Ghik.  The  plants  are  thrown  into  the  streams 
to  poison  fishes. — Smith;  Roxh,;  Hooker^  H.  J.  i.p. 
298;  Jur,  Rep,  Exh.,  1851;  Royle,  FU>.  Plant:t; 
Fortune ;  Williams'  Middle  Kingdom ;  Hogg^ 
Veget,  Kingd. 

URTICA  CRENULATA.    Roxb. 
Chor-patta,    .    .     .  Beno.  I  Daoun-shaitan,  .    TIMOR  ? 
Mialim-ms,    .    .  SiKXiH.  | 

A  gigantic  stinging  nettle,  a  native  of  the  hills 
and  vfdleys  on  the  east  of  Bengal,  at  Luckipur, 
Pundua  Hills,  and  Assam.  Dr.  Hooker  mentions 
that  where  the  ground  is  swampy,  this  gigantic 
nettle  abounds.  It  has  an  erect  shrubby  stem, 
with  oblong  acute  leaves,  having  the  margins 
crenulate  or  slightly  dentate,  both  sides  alike,  the 
bark  armed  wiSi  acute  burning  hairs,  The  sting 
produces  great  pain,  extending  to  the  armpit; 
abates  after  two  or  three  days,  but  does  not  dis- 
appear entirely  for  nine  days.  Major  Hannay 
says  of  this  ^d  another  gigantic  stinging  nettle, 
that  they  afford  a  quantity  of  fine  white  fibre, 
but  apparently  of  no  great  strength,  and,  by  re- 
port, not  very  lasting.  Some  of  the  hill  tribes 
use  the  fibre  for  fabricatingTcoaise  clotha  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  O'Sbaughnesey,  it  stings  so  terriUy  that 
it  has  sometimes  occasioned  very  formidable, 
symptoms.  Another  Urtica,  the  Daoun-shaitan^ 
or  demon  nettle  of  Timor,  is  still  more  dangerous 
in  its  effects.— 0*5%. ;  Royle,  Fib.  PL  p.  66; 
Hooker y  H,  J,  ii.  p.  3S9 ;  Roxb,  iiL  p.  591. 

URTICA  HETEROPHYLLA.    Roxb. 
Urtica  palmata,  Fortk,        |  Girardinia      Leeohenatdt- 

I     iana,  Wall, 

Horn,  ....    Assam.  Alu, Hind. 

An,  Jan,  Kal,    .  of  Bsab.  Bichoa  (acorpion), .      ,» 

Henpa,  Serpa,   ,    .  Bhot.  Ken    ...    of  Jbxlum. 

Bet  ya,      ...      BURH.  Ani  shorinigam,  Haleal. 

Kingi   ...  of  Ghkxab.  Ein,  Sanoli, .    .   of  Bavi. 

Theng  mah,  .    .    .  Omx.  Karla,  Bhabar,  of  Smsj. 
NeUgherry  nettle, .    Rho. 

This  is  a  fine  tall  nettle,  with  immense  leaves 
and  a  vigorous  sting.  It  is  the  most  widely 
diffused  Of  the  large  Indian  nettles,  being  found 
in  Burma,  in  Assam,  in  South  Konkan,  along  the 
Malabar  coast,  in  Mysore,  the  Neilgherries,  in  the 
vfUleys  of  the  Himalayas,  along  uie  foot  of  the 
hills  to  the  Dehra  Doon,  the  northern  valleys  of 
the  Himalaya,  and  in  many  places  of  the  Panjab 
Himalaya  as  between  Rampur  and  Snngnam,  at 
2500  to  7000  feet,  where  stems  are  often  em- 
ployed for  making  twine  and  ropes  by  the  dry 
process;  but  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya  these  are 
not  prised,  as  they  perish  quickly  from  wet.  It 
is  an  annual,  with  erect  angular  stems,  marked 
with  small  white  specks,  in  which  are  inserted 
stiff,  most  acute  bristles,  which  preduce  intense 
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URTICA  HYPERBOREA. 


USHAS. 


paiD.  The  bark  abounds  in  fine  white,  gloBsy, 
Bilk -like  fibres,  but  these  probably  differ  with 
the  locality  in  which  the  plant  is  grown.  To 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  specimens  were  sent  by 
Dr.  Wi^ht,  prepared  in  a  rude  way,  by  boiling, 
by  the  Todawar  of  the  Neilgherry  mountains.  '  It 
was  a  beautifully  fine  and  soft  fiax-like  fibre, 
which  the  Todawar  race  use  as  a  thread  material, 
and,  if  well  prepared,  fitted  to  compete  with  flax 
for  the  maaufacture  of  yery  fine  textile  fabrics. 
Mr.  Dickson,  by  passing  it  through  his  machine 
and  liquid,  rendered  it  like  a  beautiful,  soft,  silky 
kind  of  flax,  of  which  the  tow  would  be  useful 
for  mixing  with  wool,  as  has  been  done  with  the 
China  grass,  and  the  fibre  used  for  the  finest 
purposes.  Major  Hannay  Bays  the  Assamese  use 
the  fibre  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 
The  Chinese  prize  it  for  the  softness  of  its  fibre, 
as  well  as  for  its  strength.  The  plant  grows 
wild  all  over  the  Neilghenies,  it  is  well  known  to 
the  natives,  and  its  cultivation  might  be  readily 
extended.  The  value  put  on  the  fibre  was  £70  to 
£80  the  ton.  As  the  seeds  are  quick  of  vegetation, 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant  can  be  carried  to  any 
extent,  and  the  supply  might  be  largely  increased, 
as  the  plant  is  abundant  and  widdy  distributed 
over  the  Indian  Peninsula.  The  fibre  from  the 
bark  of  old  wood  was  steeped  in  cold  water  for 
about  six  days.  The  bark  of  young  wood  was 
steeped  in  hot  water  for  about  24  hours,  when 
the  fibre  was  found  to  separate  readily  from  the 
pulp.— Grtfaf  Exhib,  of  1861 ;  Royle's  Fib,  Plants, 
p.  67 ;  Stewart,  P,  PL ;  Clegharn,  P.  Rep.  p.  68  ; 
Mr.  APIvor  in  M.  E,  X  Reports. 

URTICA  HYPERBOREA.    Jacq. 

Zatud,  Dcatralt,  Stokpo,  Ttodma,  .    .    Ladakh. 

A  small  species  common  in  parts  of  Ladakh 
from  11,500  to  17,000,  and  occasionally  to  nearly 
18,500  feet  Its  young  leaves  are  eaten  as  a 
pot-herb. — Stewart,  p.  215. 

URTICA  INTERftUPTA.  This  krge  annual 
grows  wild  during  the  rains.  The  whole  plant  is 
covered  with  stinging  hairs,  like  the  common 
nettle. — Riddell. 

URTICA  JAPONICA.  In  Japan,  its  bark  is 
made  into  lines,  cordage,  and  cloth. 

URTICA  TUBEROSA.    Roxb. 
Chundur-muli,  .      Bjeno.  |  Chih  ma,  Tien  ma,   Chin. 

A  nettle  of  Bengal,  China,  and  the  Moluccas, 
with  very  small  greenish  flowers.  Its  roots  and 
shoots  are  eaten  raw,  boiled  or  roasted,  and  are 
nutritious.— /?ox&.  iiL  p.  583  ;   Voigt,  p.  280. 

URUMEAH.  The  very  ancient  city  of  Uru- 
meah,  Thebarma  of  Strabo,  and  supposed  birth- 
place of  Zoroaster,  is  situated  in  a  noble  plain 
fertilized  by  the  river  Shar,  and  on  the  south-west 
of  the  lake  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  This  town 
is  32  farsang  from  Tabreez,  and  contains  a  popu* 
lation  of  12,000  aouU.— Malcolm's  Persia,  ii.  138. 

URUS.  Arab.  The  festival  day  of  a  Muham- 
madan  saint,  on  which  oblations  are  offered  at 
the  tomb ;  also  oblations  or  offerings  to  a  saint ; 
also  called  Churaghan  (lit.  lamps  or  illuminations). 
Urus-i-baba  budun,  alias  Hyat  qalandar,  Urus- 
i-bawa  Fuqqur  -  ud  -  din,  Urus-i-tabber-i-abvm, 
are  Muhammadan  ceremonies. 

URUSAH-DAR  PARDA.  Pers.  lit  *the 
bride  in  a  veil.'  The  Indian  gooseberry,  Physalis 
Peruviana. 

URUVILWA,  or  Budh  Gsya,  the  town  at  which 


Gautama  Buddha  remained  long  in  a  itateof 
abstraction  under  a  Bo  Tree. 

URVA.  The  Aryans,  in  their  mignfion,  msde 
their  seventh  settlement  in  Urva,  the  modem 
Kilbul.  The  Record  (in  vuL  vene  11)  alludes  to 
Urva,  proved  by  Haug  to  be  Kabul,  the  idoitit} 
of  which  was  previously  unknown. 
URVA  CAI^CRIVORA.  Hodgs.,  Bl^ 
Oolo  urva,  Hodgson,        |  Tlverra  fosca,  6roy,J7ari 

The  crab  mungoose ;  it  belongs  to  a  genus  d 
carnivorous  mammals,  of  the  family  YiTenida 
and  sub-family  Yiverrinas.  It  inhaMtg  Nepal 
the  S.E.  Himalaya,  Assam,  and  Arakan,  »i 
according  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  it  dwells  in  burron 
and  IB  carnivorous. — Jerdon. 

URVA-PUNDRA.  Sansk.  An  upright  maika 
the  foreheads  of  the  Vaishnava  Hindus,  made  vili 
bright  red,  yellow,  and  white  colouring  substaooB^ 
to  represent  the  footprint  of  Yidmu. 

UKVASI,  a  celestial  nymph  who  msad 
the  displeasure  of  Mitra  and  Yarana,  and  it 
scended  to  live  with  morta]&  She  became » 
amonred  of  Pururavas.  Urvasi  is  the  mf 
famous  among  the  courtesans  of  Deva-lbkn 
the  heaven  of  the  gods.  She  is  the  analogue  tf 
Daphne  of  the  Greeks.  Urvasi  is  ^e  nymph ^ 
the  drama  Vikramorvasi  by  Kalidasa.— I>mc»i. 

URYA,  the  language  of  Orissa.  The  ozigi^ 
site  of  the  Or  or  Ordu  tribe  appears  to  have  Ik 
.  very  narrow  limits,  viz.  along  the  ooast-lioe  bA 
the  Rasikulia  river  near  Ganjam,  northwinii  f 
the  Kans  river  near  Soro,  in  lat  21°  10*;  bott 
the  process  of  migration  and  conquest,  uodertk 
Ganga  Vansa  line,  the  Hmits  of  Oriaaa  (Onia) 
were  extended  to  Midnapur  and  HoogijoB^ 
north,  and  to  Rajamundry  on  the  G<>itfVT^ 
the  south.  It  is  a  tolerably  pure  dialect  of  Ba- 
galL  In  the  direction  of  Bengal,  it  foflo«&^ 
coast-line  as  far  as  the  Hijilli  and  Tumlukdimi 
on  the  Hoogl^.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Hi^ 
pur  district,  it  intermingles  with  Bengali  searik 
river  Subunreka.  To  the  westward,  the  Geai 
and  Urya  languages  pass  into  each  other,  tid< 
Sonapur  half  the  people  speak  the  one  aod  )A 
the  other  language.  About  Ganjam  tbe  ^ 
traces  of  Telugu  or  Teling  occur,  thoogh  the  Um 
still  prevails  45  miles  south  of  Ganjam  od  ^ 
lowlands  of  the  sea-shore,  beyond  which  T^ 
begins  to  predominate.  At  Chicaoole  the  Ittteri 
the  prevailing  dialect ;  and  in  Y izagapatam,  Tdat* 
only  is  spoken  in  the  open  country,  though  Uq^ 
in  the  mountains,  runs  farther  down  to  the  Ml^ 
The  Urya  people  are  a  tall,  fair,  somewhat  aied0 
race.  Their  country,  Orissa  or  Or-d«*j 
bounded  on  the  norUi  by  Bengal,  on  the  lO" 
by  the  Northern  Circars,  on  the  west  by  Gei^ 
wana,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal 

USARA-REWAND,  Hind.,  from  StalagoiB 
gambogioides,  is  real  gamboge,  imported  itf 
Ajmir  via  Pali ;  considered  and  used  as  a  ridtf 
cathartic.  The  punsari  or  druggists  suppose  it  ^ 
be  the  extract  of  Mirabihs  jalapa  root;  thedtf 
given  is  sixteen  grains ;  one  seer  costs  four  rupefl 
— (?«n.  Med.  Top.  p.  148. 

USHAS,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  dawm^ 
the  ancient  Hindus  regarded  and  worshipped  i 
a  goddess,  now  supplanted  by  Amna.  J 
the  dawn,  the  early  morning,  the  first  pale  flv 
of  light,  Ushas  is  compared  to  a  mother  awakei 
ing  her  children ;  to  a  lovely  maiden  awakoiii 
a  sleeping  world ;  to  a  young  married  maida 
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USHIRA. 

*  like  a  youthful  bride  before  her  husband,  thou 
uncovereth  thy  bosom  with  a  smile.'  As  a  god- 
dess, she  is  styled  the  (Rig  Veda,  i.  123,  v. 
2)  mighty,  the  giver  of  light ;  from  on  high  she 
beholds  all  things ;  ever  youtiifol,  ever  reviving, 
she  comes  first  to  the  invocation : 

'  Hail,  ruddy  TJthas,  eolden  goddess, 
Upon  a  shiniog  car  thou  comest,  borne  Hke* 
A  lorely  maiden  by  her  mother  decked, 
Diflclosing  coyly  ail  thy  hidden  graces 
To  our  admiring  eyea.' 

Ushas,  the  dawn,  the  y^as  of  the  Greeks  and 
Aurora  of  the  Romans,  with  the  Hindus  is  the 
daughter  of  heaven  and  sister  of  the  Adityas,  and 
is  called  Ahana  and  Dyotana,  *the  illumer.'  She 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  myths  in  the  Yedas. 
— Dowson. 

USHIRA,  a  philosopher  mentioned  in  the 
Padma  Purana.  His  parents  were  Durvasa  and 
Raka.  He  lived  as  a  jogi  at  Sri  Saila,  and 
taught  that  the  gods  have  no  visible  form,  but 
are  to  be  worshipped  in  the  prayers  and  incanta- 
tions of  tlie  Vedas.—  Ward,  iv.  p.  44. 

USHTERANI,  an  Afghan  tribe,  considered 
one  of  the  most  warlike  of  the  tribes  In  the 
Sulaiman  range.  About  the  year  a.d.  1840,  they 
colonized  in  the  skirt  of  the  hills,  where  they 
hold  perhaps  20,000  acres  of  arable  land.  They 
had  been  constantly  engaged  in  feuds  with  the 
KujBrani,  a  tribe  less  warlike  than  themselves, 
but  still  by  no  means  contemptible  in  spirit  and 
enterprise.— 7ifcorc&  of  Govt  of  India,  No.  11. 

USH  -  TURFAN,  a  small  town,  or  properly 
settlement,  consists  of  scattered  habitations,  pos- 
sessing neither  walls  nor  fortresses.  Its  district 
is  said  to  have  forty  Yuz-Begi  or  centurion  chiefs, 
consequently  about  4000  houses;  but  according 
to  other  sources  6000.— i2M«nan»  in  Central  Asia, 
p.  161. 

USIJ,  a  handmaid  of  the  queen  of  the  Kalinga 
raja,  with  whom  the  sage  Dirgbatamas  associated, 
and  their  son  Kakshivat  was  bom. 

USITA,  the  father  of  Sagara,  who,  on  being 
expelled  by  hostile  kings  of  the  Haihya,  the  Tala- 

i'ungha,  and  the  Susuvindha  races,  fled  to  the 
limvat  mountains,  where  he  died,  leaving  his  wives 
nregnant,  and  from  one  of  these  Sagara  was  bom. 
It  was  to  preserve  the  Solar  race  from  the  de- 
stmction  which  threatened  it  from  the  prolific 
Lunar  race,  that  the  Brahman  Parswa  Rama 
armed,  evidently  proving  that  the  Brahmamcad 
faith  was  held  by  the  Solar  race,  while  the  re- 
ligion of  Buddha,  the  great  progenitor  of  the 
Lunar  line,  still  govemed  his  descendants.  This 
strengthened  the  opposition  of  the  sages  of  the 
Solar  line  to  Yishwamitra  or  Buddha  of  the  Lunar 
line  obtaining  Brahmanhood. — Tod^s  Rajasthan, 
i.  p.  36. 

USMAN,  the  third  khalif  successor  of  Mahomed, 
A.D.  644  to  656. 

USMAN  or  Othman,  founder  of  the  dvnasty 
ruling  in  Constantinople,  was  at  first  the  chief  of 
a  small  territory  in  Bithynia;  but  in  a.d.  1299 
he  invaded  the  whole  country  of  Nicsea,  and  sub- 
sequently extended  his  coun^  as  far  as  the  Blade 
Sea.  He  was  styled  Al-Ghazi.  Bora  at  Sukut 
in  Bithynia  a.d.  1259,  died  1326.— Cataf ago. 

USMAN  KHEL.  Towards  the  lower  ex- 
tremity  of  the  Swat  valley,  a  formidable  range 
of  hills  bounding  the  valley  runs  for  many  miles 
from  east  to  west,  nearly  parallel  to  the  British 
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frontier;  and  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  this 
range  stands  the  Mora  mountain.  Between  this 
range  and  the  frontier,  however,  intervene  two 
tracts,  named  Ranizai  and  Lower  Osman  Khel, 
both  quasi-dependencies  of  Swat.  The  best  of 
the  passes  leaoing  into  Swat  is  one  named  Mulla- 
kund,  which  opens  from  Ranizai.  A  little 
farther  to  the  eastward  of  Ranizai,  also,  there 
are  some  passes,  leading  into  the  Lunkhor  valley; 
which  belong  to  British  Yusufzai.  These  latter 
are  not  available  for  passage  from  Swat  to 


Iritiah  territory,  because,  leading  into  Lunkhor, 
they  can  be  stopped  by  any  party  holding  that 
valley.  The  passes  via  Ranizai  and  Usman 
Khel,  if  the  people  of  those  tracts  accord  a 
passage,  lead  straight  on  to  the  British  plains  of 
Hashtnagar.  Above  the  Lunkhor  valley,  just 
beyond  the  British  frontier,  is  the  strong  village 
of  PullL  The  subdivisions  of  the  Peshawur 
district,  adjoining  the  tribes  above  described,  are 
Lunkhor  or  nortii-west  comer  of  Yusufzai,  and 
then  Hashtnagar.  Ranizai  and  Lower  Osman 
Khel  tribes  are  subordinate  to  Swat.  —  Elphin. 
Caubnl,  p.  353. 

USNEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  of  lichens.  The  Usnea  plicata, 
in  common  with  the  Roccella  tinctoria  and  other 
lichens,  is  used  as  a  dye. — Eng.  Cyc,    See  Dyes. 

USTAD.  Hind.  A  teacher,  a  schoolmaster ;  a 
master,  especially  in  the  shawl  trade. 

USTA6HFAR.  Arab.  Deprecation.  Ustagh- 
far  Allah,  God  forbid. 

USTUKHUDUS.  Hind.  An  odoriferous 
labiate  plant,  which  has  generally  been  attributed 
to  the  Lavendula  stoechas,  but  it  is  a  species  of 
Pmnella. — Potcelly  Handbook,  i.  p.  320. 

UTAKAMAND,  Ootacamund,  or  Ontikalmanda, 
a  municipal  town  in  the  Neilgherry  Hills  district, 
Madras,  lat.  11**  24'  N.,  long.  76^^  W  E.,  con- 
taining  10,819  inhabitants.  Ootacamund  is  the 
chief  sanatorium  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  It 
lies  7228  feet  above  sea -level;  annual  rain- 
fall, 44*88  inches;  mean  temperature,  58^  F. 
Botanical  (hardens  (51  acres)  were  opened  during 
the  govemorship  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale 
(1842-48).  It  IS  approached  by  four  ghats, — 
Coonoor,  Seegoor,  Kotagherry,  Neddiwnttum, 
and  Goodaloor.  Ootacamund  is  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  table-land  of  the  Neilgherries  at 
the  foot  of  the  western  face  of  the  peak  of  Doda- 
betta,  and  except  to  the  N.W.  the  station  is 
completely  surrounded  by  grass -covered  hills. 
Houses  are  scattered  about,  with  gardens  and 
plantations  of  Eucalvptus  and  Acacia,  and  the 
broad,  excellent  roads  are  bordered  by  Cassia 
glauca  bushes,  honeysuckles,  foxgloves,  geraniums, 
roses,  and  masses  of  the  tall  Lobelia  excelsa.  The 
population  consists  of  Europeans,  East  Indians, 
but  mostly  migratory.  Every  European  house  has 
three  or  four  fires  daily.  Ice  forms  in  December 
and  January  mornings  in  the  hollows  and  valleys, 
scarcely  half  an  inch  thick,  but  sufficiently  con- 
sistent for  all  freezing  purposes.  On  the  Neil- 
gherries, coffee,  tea,  and  chinchona  can  be  grown 
to  any  extent. 

UTRARHI,  a  Sudra  caste  of  Bengal,  who  at 
their  feasts  throw  away  all  the  food  that  is  set 
before  l^em. — Ward,  iii  p.  977. 

UTRASUM.  Tam.  Utrasum  beads  are  seeds 
of  ElsBocarpuB  guiitrus  and  of  Eleeocarpus  lanceo- 
latus. 
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UTRiCULARIA. 


UZBAK. 


UTRIGULARIA,  a  genus  of  pUintii  of  the  i 
natnral  order  Pinguiculacesd  of  Lindley.  They 
are  watery  or  marshy  herbe,  and  about  22  specieB 
are  known  to  occur  in  the  E.  Indies.  In  British 
India,  U.  diantba,  fasciculata,  nivea,  reticulata, 
and  stellaris.  According  to  Walton,  one  species 
grows  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  from  the  joints  of 
which  issues  a  tendril  like  that  of  a  vine,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  is  placed  a  small  receiver 
resembling  a  cruet  with  a  neck,  and  on  the  top 
is  placed  a  yalve,  which  serves  the  place  of  a 
stopper.  The  receiver  always  stands  erect,  and  is 
filled  with  a  sweet  and  pleasant  water,  except  at 
certain  hours,  when  the  valve  naturally  rises  to 
give  room  for  evaporation ;  otherwise  the  reple- 
tion could  not  take  place.  The  contents  of  four 
or  six  of  these  little  vessels  are  sufficient  to  quench 
the  thirst  of  one  person.  This  plant  is  found  in 
the  province  of  Sisaya,  in  the  island  of  Luzon ; 
it  is  evidently  one  of  the  pitcher  plants. — Roxb. 
i.  p.  148  ;  Walton's  State,  p.  121. 

UTRIGULARIA  BIFLORA.  Roxb.  Chota 
janji,  Beng.  A  leafless  floating  plant,  grows  near 
Calcutta,  at  the  end  of  the  cold  and  beginning 
of  the  hot  season,  in  stagnant  water,  along  with 
U.  fas(Hculata. 

UTRIGULARIA  FASGICULATA.    ItoxK 
Janji, Beno.  |  Nateao, Tel. 

Found  floating  in  stagnant  water  in  the 
vicinity  of  Calcutta,  at  the  end  of  the  cold  and 
beginning  of  the  hot  season. 

UTRIGULARIA  STELLARIS.  Linn.  Buro 
janji,  Beng.  A  floating  water  plant  of  the  still, 
sweet  water  lakes  of  Egypt,  Ceylon,  and  of  most 
parts  of  India.  Its  roots  become  distended  with 
air,  and  these  raise  the  plant  to  the  surface  till  its 
flowering  is  over,  when  it  settles  down  to  deposit 
its  seed  in  the  ground. — Roxb,  i.  p.  143. 

UTTARA  NAISHADA  CHARITA,  a  poem 
by  Sri  Harsha  on  the  Life  of  Nala,  king  of 
Nishada,  written  about  a.d.  1000. — Doivson. 

UTTARA  RAMA  CHARITA,  a  drama  by  Bhava 
Bhuti,  descriptive  of  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of 
Rama,  The  drama  is  based  upon  the  Uttara  Eanda 
of  the  Ramayana,  and  was  probably  written  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Sth  century.  It  has  been 
translated  twice,  viz.  by  Professor  Wilson,  and  by 
Professor  C.  H.  Tawney. — Dawson, 

UTTAR-PUJA.  Hind.  A  Hindu  ceremonial, 
dispossessing  an  image  of  the  deity. 

UTTARUKURU,  the  northern  regions. 
According  to  Hindu  geographers,  the  continent 
north  of  Maha  Meru.    See  Aryans. 

UTTFA.  Arab.  A  large  camel  howdah,  used  by 
the  Roala  and  Ibn  Haddal  and  Ajman  Bedouin 
tribes,  when  expecting  a  pitched  battle.  It  is  a 
huge  cage  of  bamboo,  covered  with  ostrich 
feathers.  A  girl  is  placed  in  it,  who  sings 
during  the  fight,  and  encourages  the  combatants. 
Formerly  each  large  Bedouin  tribe  had  one  of 
these. — Lady  Anne  Blunts  ii.  p.  146. 

UTTHANAIKA-DASI.  Sansk.  The  day  on 
which  Vishnu  is  supposed  to  arise  from  his  four 
months'  sleep,  being  toe  dose  of  the  rainy  season. 
It  is  the  11th  lunar  day,  which  sometimes  falls  in 
Kartik,  sometimes  in  Agrabayana. 

UVARIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Anonacese  or  custard  apple  tribe.  About 
42  species  belong  to  the  E.  Indies ;  those  growing 
in  Burma,  thePad-da-gnan,  the  Ta-mot,  Uxe  Tau- 
ka-dat-gnan,  and  Tha-myo-pra-tha,  have  not  as 


yet'  b^n  specifically  determined,  U.  bsoolor, 
Roxb,^  and  U.  bracteata,  Roxb.j  are  trees  of  Sylbet ; 
U.  heteroclita  is  a  plant  of  the  6aro  Hills ;  U. 
eloDgata,  Roxb,,  is  a  plant  of  Chittagong;  U. 
ventricosa,  Roxb,,  is  found  in  Tiperah,  and  U. 
macropbylla  in  Sylhet  and  Chittagong.  A  species 
of  Uvaria,  Karee,  Hind.  ?  a  tree  of  Jubbulpur,  has 
wood  used  by  natives  for  making  toys.  Another 
Uvaria,  Beta-goonda,  Can.,  grows  in  the  Canan 
and  Sunda  forests,  and  in  the  jungles  inland  of 
Nilcoond,  with  wood  of  rather  superior  quality, 
being  straight  and  tough.  Another  species  ci 
Uvaria,  Thub-bor,  Burm.,  a  large  tree  of  Tavoy, 
has  a  wood  used  for  boat-building ;  and  a  f ourtli 
species  of  Uvaria,  Hoom,  Mahr.,  occurs  in  the 
Canara  and  Sunda  forests,  in  jungles  east  d 
Kursuli  or  Black  River.  It  runs  tall  and 
straight,  wood  strong  and  useful,  but  is  not  mndi 
known.  Dr.  Roxburgh  described  22  species,  bai 
several  have  since  been  referred  to  other  geneia. 
— Dr,  Gibson ;  Voigt,  pp.  14,  15 ;  Cal,  Cat,  Ez^ 
1862 ;  Mr,  BlundelL 
UVARIA  GRANDIFLORA.  Roxb, 
U.  purpurea,  BL  \  Unona  grandiflora,  X/CkL 

A  shrub  of  Burma,  Tenasserim,  and  Sumatn, 
with  large  crimson  flowers,  changing  to  daii 
purple.  Its  fruit  has  the  taste  and  appearance  d 
the  North  American  pawpaw,  and  they  are  mes- 
bers  of  the  same  natural  family. — Roxb,  ii«  p.  665; 
Mason;  Voigt, 

UVARIA  NARUM.     Wall. 

Uvaria  Zeylamca,  Lam,  \  Unona  nariam,  2>.C 

Narum  panel  of  Malabar,  a  greenish,  sweet-soidl- 
ing  oil,  which  is  used  medicuially  as  a  gtimakBt^ 
is  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  root&  Tit 
roots  are  employed  in  the  Mauritius  in  detxiccm 
as  tonic  and  stimulant,  and  are  externally  s(|&d 
for  destroying  Yermia.'^Simmonds ;  Etig,  Cfc; 
O'Shaughnessy,  p.  193. 

UVARIA  ODORATA.  Lam.  Unona  odoniL 
Don.  A  small  tree  of  Burma,  Martaban,  4« 
Tenasserim  Provinces,  Sunda,  the  Moluccas,  aid 
China. —  Voigt;  Dr,  Mason. 

UVARIA  TOMENTOSA.  Roxb,  Pedda  ddfti 
dudugu,  Tel.  This  has  a  very  strong  ydkv 
wood,  much  similar,  but  superior,  to  Kanckt 
cordifolia.  The  carrying  shoulder  sticks  or  com 
are  made  from  it,  also  lued  in  house-building ;  it 
does  not  warp. — Roxb. 

UVARIA  TRIPETALA.  Roxb.  Unona  tripe- 
tala,  D,C.  A  tree  of  the  Moluccas.  Its  larg^ 
greenish-yellow,  inodorous  flowers  appear  ia 
March,  April,  and  May. — Roxb, ;  VoigL 

UMJLARIA  GRAiTDIFLORA,  Hoffman  and 
SchiUtZj  ihe  Pei-mu  and  Hiang-ming  of  the 
Chinese.  A  plant  of  China.  Its  corms  are  do^ 
up  in  spring  and  in  autimm,  and  are  of  two 
kmds, — a  laiger  which  is  the  cheaper,  and  s 
smaller,  the  latter  named  by  the  Chinese  mother- 
of --pearl. — Smith,  M.  M.  C. 

UZBAK  Gt  Uzbek,  a  Turanian  race  found  oi 
the  Oxus,  in  Balkh,  Kunduz,  Khost,  Inderab, 
Talikhan,  Huzrut-Imam,  Andkhu,  Shibbaigan, 
and  Bokhara.  In  all  these  districts  the  Uzbak 
are  mixed  with  Taiak,  the  latter  being  the 
older  inhabitants.  The  Uzbak  are  the  resideol 
civilised  inhabitants  of  Central  Asia.  Their  phys- 
ical form  has  become  considerably  dianged  fit«i 
being  intermixed  with  ancient  IniniasSy  and  with 
many  slaves  from  Persian  Iran.  The  typical 
Uzba^  in  Khiva  has  a  broad  foQ  faoe,  low  flat 
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forehead,  krge  month ;  while  those  of  Bokhara 
are  hea  marked.  In  the  Beighbourhood  of  Kash- 
gar  and  Akso,  the  colour  is  from  yellowiah-brown 
to  blackish;  in  Khokand  brown,  and  in  Khiva 
white.    Timur  was  an  Uzbak  Tartar,  but  Uzbak 

?ower  rose  on  the  ruin  .of  the  Timur  dynasty, 
he  Uzbak  considers  himself  more  orthodox  than 
the  Afghan.    As  an  ocular  demonstration  of  Grod^s 
bleesing  upon  their  nationality,   he  points  out 
the  numerous  tombs  of  saints  scatteied  all  over 
Turkestan.    He  invites  the  Afghan  to  show  him, 
in  his  turn,  the  number  of  his  saints;  to  enu- 
merate, if  he  can,  how  many  men  of  his  tribe  have 
von  the  grace  of  God  and  become  saints.     He 
taunts  the  Afghans,  who  are  Snnnis,  with  having 
no    saints   of   their   own,  and  being  therefore 
obliged  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to  the  Shiaite  city, 
Mashed.    T^eyhave  32  chief  divisions,  all  known 
by  names,  many  of  them  similar  to  those  amongst 
the  Kazak,  and  from  this  Yambery  supposes  the 
Uzbak  to  be  a  colonizing  tribe.    The  Uzbak  are 
Jduhammadans.     In  Khiva  and  some  parts  of 
Chinese  Tartary  they  are  brave  and  warlike,  and 
in  this  respect  they  are  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  Central  Asiatics.    Although  settled,  they 
retain    nomade    customs,    building   houses   for 
stables  and  granaries,  but  preferring  the  raised 
tent  to  dweU  in.    Uzbak  men  have  pretty  thick, 
but  never  long,  beards.    The  women  long  retain 
their  white  complexion,  and,  with  their  large  eyes, 
full  face,  and  black  hair,  they  are  not  displeasing. 
In  Central  Asia,  they  are  highly  renowned  for 
their  beauty.    The  Uzbak  of  Balkh  are  simple, 
honest,  and  humane.    Uzbaks  are  fond  of  racmg 
at  festivals.    The  Uzbak  horses  and  the  horses  in 
Bokhara  and  Maymena  possess  more  strength 
than  speed.    The  bride  retires  to  a  screened  part 
of  the  tent,  and  is  followed  by  the  groom. 

Mouravief  supnoses  Uzbak  to  be  derived  from 
Uz,  his  or  himself,  and  Bek,  master,  thus  mean- 
ing master  of  himself,  or  independent  Klaproth 
derives  it  from  the  people  called  Ouz  or  Gouz. 
By  the  Arab  historians,  these  were  ihe  same  as 
Uigur,  a  Turkish  tribe  which  formerly  inhabited 
the  countries  to  the  south  of  the  Celestial 
Mountain,  that  is,  Little  Bokhara.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  16th  century,  the  Uzbak  passed 
the  Sihon  or  Jaxartes,  proceeding  westward. 
Everywhere  they  spread  terror  and  desolation. 
They  are  at  present  in  Balkh,  Kharazm  or  Khiva, 
Bokhara,  Fargana,  and  some  countries  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Belur  Tagh.  The  Uzbak 
tribes  who  inhabit  Khiva  are  the  Uignr,  Naiman, 
Kan^-Kapchak,  Kiat-Konkrad,  and  Noikious- 
mangood.  Yambery  says  the  term  was  in  use 
among  the  ancient  Hungarians  as  a  titular  term. 

When  Uzbak  Khan  was  lord  of  Dasht-i-Kap- 
chak,  he  introduced  the  religion  of  Islam  into 
his  dominions.  On  the  death  of  Uzbak  Khan  in 
1342,  his  son,  and  afterwards  his  grandson, 
followed  him ;  but  in  1360,  Urus  Khan,  descended 
from  a  vounoer  son  of  Jojy,  became  sovereign  of 
Kapchak.  The  seventh  in  succession  from  Jojy 
was  much  revered  by  his  subjects,  and  from  that 
time,  according  to  Abul  Ghazi  Khan,  who  is  partly 
supported  by  Khondemir,  they  called  themselves 
Uzrak;  and  eventually  the  Uzbak  expelled  the 
descendants  of  Timur  from  Mawur-un-nahar,  and 
they  still  retain  possession  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and 
Khokand. 

Uzbak  are  the  dominant  tribe  in  Khiva>    In  the 


16th  century  they  came  from  the  east  of  Bokhara, 
and  wrested  Khiva  from  the  Sart  They  are 
settled  as  agiiculturiBts,  gardeners,  fishers,  and  fill 
the  highest  offices,  own  3xe  Uttle  strongholds,  and 
possess  all  the  lands.  The  wealth  of  the  Sart  is 
m  their  houses  ;  the  rich  Uzbak  buy  arms.  The 
Uzbak  wealth  is  in  land  and  slaves.  He  is  a  hard 
master,  of  a  sullen  and  joyless  disposition,  prone 
to  gross  and  brutal  indulgences.  His  intellect  is 
dull.  They  have  32  taif^  or  tribes,— Akbet,  Alt- 
chni,  Atchmayli,  Az,  Balgali,  Boikulak,  Bugurlu, 
Dormen,  Icli^ili,  Jiw^atai,  Jelair,  Kandji-galay, 
Kanli,  Karakursak,  l^negoz,  Kettekeser,  Khitai, 
Kiet,  Kipcbak,  Kulan,  Kungrat,  Manghit,  Ming, 
Mitten,  Nayman,  Nogai,  Noks,  Sayat,  Taz,  Tyrkysh, 
Uigur,  Ushun. 

Mouravief  estimated  their  numbers  at  30,000 
families,  E.  Kuhlivein,  together  with  the  Sarts,  at 
400,000,  and  Abbott  at  100,000.  The  Kataghan 
tribe  of  Uzbak  inhabit  the  Kunduz  province  of 
Afghanistan,  north  and  south  of  the  Oxus.  They 
number  42,000  families. — ColUttj  Khiva;  Vam- 
beryt  Bokhara,  p.  244  ;  Dr.  Wolff^s  Bokhara,  i.  p. 
312;  Klaproth,  Note;  Mouravief,  Bokhara,  p. 
396 ;  Ferrier*s  Journey,  pp.  89,  90 ;  Markham^ 
Embassy,  p.  35 ;  MacGregor,  p.  527. 


V 


Y.  In  the  English  language  this  letter  has  only 
one  sound,  as  in  gave,  give,  love,  dove ;  bat  in 
the  oriental  tongues  the  initial  v  is  often  changed 
into  b  or  w,  and  the  final  v  into  u.  In  Sanskrit, 
V  has  the  same  sound  as  in  English;  but  in 
Bengali  and  Uriya,  the  Sanskrit  v  is  always 
changed  into  b,  as  ban  for  van,  barsha  for  varsha ; 
and  the  same  change  often  occurs  in  Hindi,  as 
haras  for  varsha,  sambat  for  samvat ;  in  Bengali, 
also,  which  has  no  v,  u  is  a  usual  substitute  for 
V ;  in  Gujerati  this  is  reversed,  and  v  is  written 
for  b,  as  vighu  for  bigha,  vimo  for  bima  Also, 
in  all  dialects,  particu&rly  amongst  the  illiterate, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  approximate  the  sound  of 
v  to  that  of  w,  or  to  substitute  w  for  v.  In  Tamil, 
the  change  is  not  uncommon  even  in  the  written 
language,  and  varam  is  frequently  written  waram. 
The  letter  wau  of  the  Persian  is  often  pronounced 
vau;  and  in  the  Urdu  or  Hindustani  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  wau  is  as  often  that  of  w  as  of 
V,  as  wakil,  vakil ;  wazir,  vizir ;  darwesh,  darvesh ; 
and  all  Hindus  frequently  change  the  wau  into  a 
b,  as  walaiti,  balati ;  nawab,  nabab,  the  nabob  of 
the  English.  In  Mahrati  there  are  both  sounds 
for  the  same  letter,  the  one  exactly  like  w,  the 
other  more  like  v.—  WUsoit, 

Y AGGINATION,  the  process  of  inocukting  with 
the  virus  from  the  pox  A  the  cow,  in  I^atin  vaocusL 
The  natives  of  India  usually  designate  it  as  Tika 
dalna,  to  affix  the  tika,  or  Sitla  nikalna,  to  remove 
the  small-pox.  The  British  Indian  Government 
keep  up  great  establishments  to  carry  out  vaccina- 
tion, but  it  has  not  yet  found  general  favour 
amonflst  the  natives.  Masson  says  that  the  camel 
in  Biduchistan  is  liable  to  variola,  and  that  the 
milkers  who  take  this  disease  are  exempt  from 
small-pox  attacka  Dr.  Gullimore  at  Mandalay  was 
informed  "bj  intelli^t  natives  that  a  second 
inoculation  is  occasionally  necessary,  and  that 
there  are  some  who,  from  the  hereditary  inflaence 
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of  the  diiease  or  some  ocoolt  caiues,  are  never 
BUflceptible  to  yariolous  inoculation.  Dr.  Hnillet, 
late  of  Pondicherry,  undertakes  to  show  that 
yaocination  was  known  to  a  physician,  Dhanwan- 
tari,  who  flouriahed  before  Hippocrates. 

VACCINIUM  LESCHENAULTII.    Wight,  Ic, 

V.  arboream,  Leach,  I  Agapeies  arborca,  Dun. 

Andromeda  tymploeifolia,  W.  \  Andoovan,    .    Neiloh. 

A  small  or  middling-sized  very  pretty  tree, 
abundant  on  the  Neilgherries  at  the  higher  eleva- 
tions, and  on  the  Animallays,  Pulneys,  and 
Ceylon  mountains.  The  fruit  is  about  as  large  as 
currants.  It  is  an  agreeable  acid,  and  makes 
good  tarts.  The  wood  is  rose-coloured,  with  a 
red  heart,  wayy-grained,  and  pleasant  to  work, 
and  would  be  excellent  for  cabinet-work.  The 
Vacciniacee,  or  bilberry  tribe  of  plants,  are  small 
trees  or  shrubs,  of  which  about  13  species  are 
known  to  occur  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  in 
the  Neilgherry  and  Khassya  mountains,  Tavoy, 
and  Java,  in  the  genera  Vaecinium,  Gaylussacda, 
and  Thibaudia. — Beddome,  FL  Sylv, 
■  VACH,  the  Hindu  goddess  of  speech.  She  is 
yariously  described  in  the  Brahmanas,  Upan- 
ishads,  the  Mahabharata,  and  the  Puranas,  and 
is  identified  with  Viraj,  Satarupa,  and  Saras- 
wati,  styled  the  divine  Vach,  queen  of  the  gods, 
mother  of  the  Vedas,  the  daughter  of  Kama, 
spouse  of  Brahma,  and  mother  of  wisdom  and 
eloquence.  Vageswari,  another  name  for  the  con- 
sort of  Iswara,  and  the  goddess  of  speech.  Iswara, 
in  this  character,  is  called  Vagiswara  or  Yagisa, 
the  lord  of  speech.  He  is  also  called  Siro  Deva. 
— Moor ;  Coleman  ;  Garrett. 

VACHASPATI  MISRA,  author  of  the  law 
book  Yivada  Chantamini,  of  the  Mithila  school. 

VACHELLIA  FARNESIANA.     W.  and  A. 

Mimosa  Farnesiana,  Roxb.  |  Acacia  Farnesiana,  WiUde. 
M.  Indica,  Foir.  \  A.  Indica,  Desv.,  D.C. 

Jali  mara,  ....  Can.  Vadny  valli  maram,  Tam. 

Guyababnla,BENO.,H[ND  Tumma,  Kastnri,    .   TvL. 

Iri  babool,  .    .    .    Mahb.  Arimedamu,   .    .    .     „ 
Vrimeda,  Sami,  .  Sansk. 

This  armed  shrub  grows  throughout  South- 
Eastern  Asia,  from  Sind  and  the  Himalaya  to 
^iJ^iwi,  IB  yery  common  in  the  Dekhan,  Mysore, 
and  Coimbatore.  It  furnisheB  a  good,  hard, 
tough  wood,  greatly  resembling  that  of  the 
babool  or  Acacia  Anbica,  but  the  size  is  very 
small.  It  makes  excellent  ship  knees  and  tent 
pegs,  and  it  exudes  a  useful  gum-arabic  freely 
and  in  considerably  quantity,  from  5  to  12  lbs. 
annually.  The  small,  deep-yellow,  powerfully- 
smelling,  globular-headed  flowers,  under  the  name 
of  wattle-flowers,  are  much  employed  in  per- 
fumery for  their  delicious  fragrance. — Wight; 
M.  E.  J.  R. ;  Voigt ;  Mason ;  Rohde. 

VADA,  also  Wara.  GuJ.,  Mahr.  A  ward  or 
quarter  of  a  town,  as  Bahman-wara,  the  Brahma 
quarter ;  Dher-wara,  the  Dher  quarter. 

VADA.  Tam.  North.  Vadagalai,  lit.  the 
Bortiiem  branch,  a  sect  amonff  the  Tamil 
Yaishnava,  the  other  sect  being  the  Tenkalai  or 
southern  sect.  (See  Yaishnava. ;  The  Vadagalai 
sect  place  two  white  oblong  marks  on  each  side 
oi  their  foreheads,  made  of  a  white  earth  called 
teruman,  to  represent  the  feet  of  Vishnu,  and 
in  the  centre  A  each  mark  a  red  spot  or  teru- 
churnam  (holy  powder)  made  of  rice  flour,  to 
represent  Lakshmi,  the  wife  of  Vishnu.  The 
macks  of  the  Tenkalai  are  similar  but  broader. 


VAIPEEN. 


and  with  a  little  spot  over  the  root  o!  the  noiai 
The   ceremonials   of   the   VadaBthu  are  moi 
numerous  than  those   of   the  Tenkalai 
religious  teachers  are  not  celibatea    Their  api 
arms  are  branded  with  the  chank  (sanka)  ai 
disc  (chakram).    They  travel  with  their  faaul 
visiting  and  instructing  their  disciples.    See 
Hand  Caste  ;  Right-Hand  Caste ;  Yaisbnava. 

VAGHARI  or  Wagn  or  Bagri.    Gcj.    A 
of  fowlers  who  snare  with  nets. 

VAHAN.     Sansk.     A  vehicle  of  the  Hi 
gods.     An  animal  is  appropiated  as  the  Yahan 
vehicle  to  each  of  the  mythological  personagei 
modem  Hinduism.     The  swan,  eagle,  and 
appertain  respectively  to  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
Siva,  and   are   severally  denominated  HaDtf| 
Garuda,  and  Nandi.    Ganesa,  eldest  aon  of  Sni 
and  Parvati,.  the  elephant-headed  god  of  pradeM  i 
and  policy,  rides  a  rat,  supposed  to  be  a  le^i 
sagacious  animal.     Kartika,  their  second  bod,  til 
generalissimo  of  the  celestial  armies,  moQBtia 
a  peacock.     Indra,  the  powerful  regent  of  tk 
firmament,  the  Jupiter  Huvios  of  &e  Hintai 
rides  the  elephant  Airavata,  symbolical  of  might 
Varuna,  genius  of  the  waters,  bestrides  a  &ii,  a 
doth  also  Ganga,  the  prime  goddess  of  mtt 
Kama  Deva,  the  god  of  love,  is  carried  by  a  kif 
or   parrot.      Agni,  god  of  fire,  has  an  iidea . 
ram.     The  Hanasa  of  Brahma  is  a  goose  or  mi:  | 
Vishnu's  Garuda  is  half  man,  half  bird,  and  vi.  | 
in  Southern  India,  identified  with  the  Halte 
Indos,  Bodd.y  or  Brahmany  kite ;  Vayu  or  Pima 
an  antelope  ;  Yama,  a  bnffalo  ;  MungulaorlbB. 
a  sheep ;  Budh,  a  lion ;  Shuni  or  Sani  (Sitn). 
a  vulture ;  Rama,  a  monkey ;  Dni^  or  BvQ^ 
a  lion  and  bull ;  and  the  other  goddeos.  ^ 
vahans  of  their  respective  lords.     Kuventaitki 
horse  ;  Parvati  as  Durga  and  Kali  rides  (S  tk 
lion  and  tiger. — Coleman;  Moor;  Paterm;^ 
Res.  vil.  p.  48. 

VAIJA  YANTI,  a  law  book,  a  commeDturbf 
Nanda  Pandita  on  the  Vishnu  Smriti — Dokul 

VAIKUNTHA  or  Vaibhra,  in  Hindu  mythokff. 
is  the  paradise  or  celestial  abode  of  Vishno,  iks 
he  enjoys  beatitude  in  the  elysium  of  Labk*^ 
lap.  Yaikuntba  has  been  located  in  the  fro* 
ocean ,  and  sometimes  in  a  subterranean  sea  of  ni^ 
The  heaven  of  Vishnu  is  described  as  entii^ 
of  gold,  and  80,000  miles  in  circumference.  ^ 
edifices,  pillars,  and  ornaments  are  composed  i 
precious  stones.  The  crystal  waters  of  ^ 
Ganges  form  a  river  in  Vaikuntha,  where  tf( 
lakes  filled  with  blue,  red,  and  white  mt^ 
lilies,  each  of  a  hundred  and  even  a  tbooai^ 
petals.  On  a  throne,  glorious  as  the  meridf 
sun,  resting  on  water-lilies,  is  Vishnu,  ^ 
Lakshmi  or  Sri,  the  goddess  of  abundance,  th 
Ceres  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeiks,  on  his  j^ 
hand,  surrounded  oy  spirits,  who  constantly  ow 
brate  the  praise  of  Visnnu  and  lakshmi,  whotf 
served  by  his  votaries,  and  to  whom  iht  eag) 
Garuda  is  door-keeper. — TheMakabkaraia;  Wsn 
Hindoos^  ii.  p.  14  ;  Moor^s  Pantheon,  p.  2S. 

VAIMANlKA,  one  of  the  four  classes  of  dira 
beings  reckoned  by  the  Jains. — As.  Res.  xrii.  27' 

VAIPEEN.  In  the  year  1841,  the  sea  tkif 
up  the  small  island  of  Vaipeen,  on  the  north  M 
of  Cochin.  The  waters,  breaking  through  tk 
banks  of  the  river  Cocci,  swopt  away  the  riUif 
and  formed  a  large  river  and  backwater,  and  i 
spacious  a  harbour,  that  large  ships  can  fie  safd 
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t  anchor  in  the  river  on  the  north-east  side  of 
he  town  of  Cochin.  Yaipeen  is  thirteen  miles 
ong,  and  one  broad.  The  natiyes  date  their  era 
rom  the  period  of  its  origin.  It  is  called  the 
'oodooTcypa,  from  two  Malealam  words,  Poodoo, 
lew,  and  Veypa,  foundation. 

VAISAKHA.  Sansk.  The  first  month  of  the 
[lindii  solar  year  (April — May),  the  second  of  the 
ani-8olar. 

VAISALIt  a  famous  ancient  city  of  India, 
!6nnded  by  Visala,  son  of  Trinabinda.  It  is  a 
>1ace  of  Sakya's  labours.  Its  site  is  now  un- 
known. General  Cunningham  has  supposed  it  to 
iiaTe  been  27  miles  N.  of  Patna,  on  the  left  bank 
)f  the  Ganges.  It  has  also  been  supposed  to  be 
the  modem  Allahabad.  It  is  not  Vissda,  which  is 
^he  modem  Ujjayini  (Ujjain). 

VAISAMPAYANA,  a  learned  man  who  assisted 
Vyasa  in  arranging  the  Vedas. 

VAISE8HIKA,  one  of  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  Nyaya  philosophy  established  by  Kanada^ 
who  taught  that  light  is  the  risible  form  of  God ; 
tKat  spirit  and  animal  life  are  separate  ;  that  when 
the  desire  of  creation  arose  in'the  divine  mind,  he 
first  gave  existence  to  water,  and  then  to  in- 
numerable worlds  floating  on  the  waters  like  the 
mnndane  egg ;  that  in  these  primeval  eggs  water 
was  contained,  on  which  lay  Vishnu,  from  whose 
narel  issued  a  lotus,  in  which  Brahma  was  bora, 
-who,  receiving  instructions  from  God,  created  the 
world  first  from  his  mind,  and  then  with  the 
primary  atoms. — Garrett, 

VAISHNAVA,  Hindu  sectarians,  followers  of 
Vishnu.  All  Vaishnava  sects  identify  Vishnu 
with  Brahma.  The  subdivisions  of  the  sect  are 
the  Bbakta,  Bhagavata,  Vaishnava,  Chakrina  or 
Pancha  Ratrava,  Vaikhanasa,  and  Karmahina; 
each  of  these  again  being  divided  into  a  practical 
Karma  and  a  speculative  Inyana  or  G*niana 
portion.  The  great  teachers  have  been  Ramanuja, 
Ramanand.  Kabir,  Asanand,  RaiDas,  Sena,  Dhnnna, 
Pipa,  Sur  Das,  Tulsi  Das,  Harischandra,  Vallabha- 
cbarya.  Vishnu  is  believed  to  have  become  re- 
peatedly incarnate.  Vishnu  is  now  but  seldom 
worshipped,  and  the  sects  attach  themselves  to 
the  worship  of  Rama  and  his  wife  Sita,  and  to 
Krishna  with  his  mistress  Radha,  and  to  local 
deities  whom  the  worshippers  believe  to  be  incar- 
nations of  this  deity. 

The  four  principal  sects  were  founded  by 
Bamanuja,  Madhava,  Chaitauya,  and  Vallabha. 
The  Ramanuja  sect  was  again  divided  into  two 
sab -sects,  Yadagalai  and  Teukalai.  The  Val- 
labha sect  hold  that  the  way  to  salvation  was 
through  eating  and  drinking  and  enjoying  the 
good  things  of  life.  In  opposition  to  this  sensual 
Tiew  of  religion,  a  modem  reformer,  Swami 
Narayana,  founded  a  new  sect,  and  wrote  his 
Sikshapatri,  consisting  of  212  precepts,  which 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  purer  side  of  Vaishnaism. 
Amongst  Vaishnava  Hindus,  in  the  south  of 
India,  the  Suttuthavan,  Tam.,  are  rigid  Vaishnavi ; 
are  to  the  Vaishnavi  what  the  Vira  Saiva  are  to 
the  Saivari.  They  are  flower  -  selling  minstrels 
and  vagrant  mendicants.  Thevare  said  to  have 
a  communism  of  women,  but  if  so,  the  practice  is 
unknown  to  their  neighbours. 

In  BengeJ,  one-fifth  of  the  population  are 
worshippers  of  Vishnu  in  the  form  of  Krishna, 
and  the  followers  of  Ramanand  and  Kabir  are  the 
principal  subdiTisions  of  this  sub-sect 


The  Charan  Dasi  worship  Krishna  and  Radha. 
It  was  founded  by  Charan  Das,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  the  second  Alamgir,  and  was  a  merchant 
of  the  Dhusar  tribe,  a  resident  of  Dehli.  His 
followers  are  both  clerical  and  secular.  At  DehU 
is  the  Samadh  or  monument  of  the  founder. 

The  division  of  Gocalasfha,  or  worshippers  of 
Gocal  or  Krishna,  is  subdivided  into  three: — 

1.  Exclusively  worship  Krishna  as  Vishnu 
himself;  this  is  generally  deemed  the  true  and 
orthodox  Vaishnava. 

2.  Exclusively  worship  Radha  as  the  sakti  of 
Krishna  or  Vislmu;  this  sect  is  called  Radha 
Vallabhi. 

8.  Worship  Krishna  and  Radha  conjointly. 

As  the  Saiva  has  a  fourth  undivided  sect  in  the 
Ganapatya,  so  the  Vaisbnava  has  a  fourth  un- 
divided sect  in  the  Bhagavata,  who  recognise  all 
divinities  equally. 

Most  of  these  comprise  a  number  of  sub- 
divisions, and  besides  these  acknowledged  classifi- 
cations, many  individual  mendicants  are  to  be 
found  all  over  India  who  can  scarcely  be  included 
within  the  limits  of  any  of  them  exercising  a  sort 
of  independence  both  in  thou^t  and  act,  and 
attach^  very  loosely,  if  at  all,  to  any  ojf  the 
popnlur  schismatical  sects. 

in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  the 
Vaishnava  have  separated  into  the  Tengala  and 
Vadagala  secta  The  Tengala  follow  the  precepts 
of  Manavala  Manumi  or  Ramyaja  Matri,  and 
the  Vadagala  claim  Vedantacluurya  or  Vedanta 
Desika  as  their  expounder.  Both  of  these  holy 
men  were  pupils  of  the  same  teacher,  Ramanuja- 
Charya.  Both  sections  speak  respectfully  of  the 
other ;  both  sects  worship  Vishnu,  and,  with  some 
minor  differences,  use  the  same  rites ;  neverthe- 
less occasionally,  at  the  great  festivals,  disputes 
between  the  two  sects  often  run  high,  with  rioting 
and  bloodshed;  also,  if  of  the  same  caste,  they 
eat  together  and  intermarry,  so  that  the  points  of 
difference  apparently  cannot  be  of  vital  import- 
ance, but  among  no  other  sects  have  the  quarrels 
been  so  frequent  and  so  bitter.  Since  a.d.  1830, 
in  Madras  citv,  owing  to  the  care  bestowed  by 
Mr.  Edward  Elliot,  the  chief  magistrate  of  police, 
violence  has  been  put  a  stop  to.  The  words 
Tencalei  and  Vadacalei  mean  Southern  Veda  and 
Northern  Veda,  and  it  is  surmised  that  the  dis- 
putes originated  from  the  assumption  by  Northern 
Brahmans  of  authority  over  the  Southern  Vaish- 
nava, and  attempts  to  interfere  with  their  customs 
and  rites.  The  sects  themselves  are  unable  to 
make  the  causes  of  dispute  intelligible,  but  all 
castes  of  Hindus  are  accustomed,  by  marks  on 
their  foreheads,  to  indicate  the  sect  to  which  they 
belong.  Accordingly,  all  Vaishnava  mark  a 
trident-like  longitudinal  mark ;  but  the  Tengala 
commence  the  middle  line  a  little  way  down  the 
nose,  and  the  Vadagala  only  from  the  root  of  the 
nose.  Vaishnava  women  do  not  make  a  trident 
mark,  but  only  a  single  upright^  line  from  the  nose 
to  Uie  hair.  The  Tengala  or  Southern  Veda  sect 
are  ihe  most  numerous  in  the  southern  provinces. 

Vaishnava  missionaries  have  largely  taught  in 
the  women's  apartments  of  Calcutta.  The  finest 
temples  in  Noithem  India  owe  their  origin  to  this 
sect,  who  have  come  to  regard  themselves  as  a 
distinct  caste.  They  are  known  in  Bengal  as  the 
Baisnab,  a  dialectal  change  of  Vaishnava,  apper- 
taining to  Vishnu,  but  they  are  not  a  numerous 
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sect ;  in  Bengal  they  have  only  428,000  foUowers; 
in  Southern  India,  &e  followers  of  Chaitanya  are 
known  generally  as  the  Satani,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  a  rariation  from  Chaitanya,  or  taken  from 
Sanatana,  one  of  Ghaitanya's  most  celebrated  dis- 
ciples; in  the  southern  part  of  India,  they  are 
almost  all  of  the  Teling-speaking  people,  but  they 
have  not  become  numerous. 

The  most  deplorable  part  of  the  Vaishnava 
worship  of  the  present  day  is  that  which  has 
covered  the  walls  of  temples  with  indecent 
figures,  and  has  filled  their  temples  with  licentious 
rites. 

As  a  rule,  the  dead  of  the  Yaishnava  Hindus 
are  burned.  As  death  draws  near,  a  lamp  is  lit 
at  the  bed-head,  and  a  homa  sacrifice  performed 
with  camphor  and  a  cocoanut;  and  as  life  dies 
away,  the  five  elements  are  dropped  into  the 
mouth  of  the  moribund  from  a  tulsi  leaf.  Within 
two  or  three  hours  the  body  is  lifted,  and  this  is 
done  early,  as  none  of  the  household  nor  any  of 
the  neighbours  can  partake  of  food  until  the 
remains  be  disposed  of.  The  pile  of  wood  or 
cow-dung  cakes  used  is  about  two  feet  high,  and 
on  it  are  placed  some  tulsi  leaves,  a  little  sandal- 
wood ;  and  the  deceased  is  laid  with  his  feet  to 
the  north.  When  laid  on  the  pile,  a  cloth  is 
placed  over  the  face,  and  raw  rice  is  placed  on  it 
over  the  mouth.  The  heir  of  the  deceased  places 
a  charred  bit  of  sandal- wood  or  a  tulsi  branch  at 
each  comer  of  the  pile,  and  a  Yityan  sets  fire  to 
the  mat,  usiug  fire  taken  from  the  sacred  fire  lit 
at  the  bedside  of  the  dving  man.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  heir  and  fnends  visit  the  pile,  remove 
the  skull  and  the  bones,  on  which  he  and  all  with 
him  pour  water  and  wash  them, — wash  them  with 
the  sikai,  anoint  them  with  oil  and  honey,  and 
clean  them  with  milk,  and  place  them  all  on 
plantain  leaves  anointed  with  butter.  A  young 
cocoanut  shoot  is  then  placed  on  the  skull,  and 
the  whole  put  into  an  unburned  earthen  pot,  and 
taken  or  sent  to  a  river  or  to  the  sea,  the  person 
who  conveyed  it  returning  to  the  temple,  where 
he  pronounces  aloud  the  deceased^s  name,  and 
adds  'pray  for  him.*  Often  they  are  sent  to  a 
holy  river,  even  to  the  Ganges  at  Benares.  The 
adult  male  relatives  shave.  The  hair  of  the 
Brahman  widow^s  head  is  shaved.  The  body  is 
not  always  carried  through  the  doorway  of  the 
house.  If  it  be  an  inauspicious  day,  or  if  the 
house  door  be  so  placed  that  the  courtyard  has  to 
be  crossed,  then  the  remains  are  carried  through 
an  opening  broken  in  the  wall.  The  remains  are 
unclothed  for  the  last  rites.  Children  under  eight 
years  of  age  and  unmarried  girls  are  buried,  as 
also  are  all  who  die  of  small-pox,  as  the  belief  is 
that  this  ailment  is  a  manifestation  of  the  presence 
of  the  goddess  Ammun,  Mariathi,  or  Kali,  and  the 
anger  of  the  goddess  would  revert  to  the  family  if 
the  bock  were  burned. — Wilson. 

VAISYA,  also  Vais,  or  Bais,  or  Yesia,  the 
third  of  the  four  grand  social  divisions  of  Hindus ; 
commonly  merchants,  traders,  cultivators,  but 
iudividuals  of  the  three  others  are  found  prac- 
tising the  duties  supposed  to  be  exclusively 
allotted  to  the  Yaisya.  Their  industry  and  eco- 
nomy is  striking.  'Die  natural  duty  of  the  Yaisya 
is  to  cultivate  the  land^  tend  cattle,  and  buy  and 
sell.  Amongst  the  earliest  dissenters  from  Indra 
were  the  Yadu  race,  under  Krisbna^s  influence. 
The  reasons  leading  him  to  this  are  not  known, 


but  the  Mababbarata  makes  him  say  to  Naradm, 
his  father : 

'Why  worship  Indra  as  the  supreme  god?  0 
father,  we  are  Yaisya,  and  our  cattle  live  upon 
the  pastures:  let  us  therefore  cease  to  worshif 
Indra,  and  pay  our  devotions  to  the  monntaiB 
Govardhana. 

Up  to  that  time  it  is  to  the  heavea  of  Indn 
that  the  good  who  die  proceed. 

Yaisya  comes  from  a  Sanskrit  root,  which  is 
found  in  many  Aryan  tongues, — Sanskrit,  VeGa,a 
house ;  Oikos, Greek;  Yicus,  Latin;  Yeihs,  Gothic; 
German,  Wich.  Dr.  Himter  says  the  Yaisya  caate^ 
literally  the  vis  or  body  of  the  Aryan  settlers,  wot 
in  ancient  times  the  tillers  of  the  soiL  They  han 
gradually  abandoned  this  laborious  occupati(»i  to 
the  Sudra  and  mixed  castes,  and  are  now  ikt 
merchants  and  bankers  of  India. — Inq>^  Gaz, 

YAITARANI.  Saksk.  To  be  croBsed ;  t^ 
river  to  be  crossed  before  the  infernal  regioiis  eas 
be  entered. 

VAIYASWATA,  Yama,  or  Dharmaraja,  afe 
Yaivaswata  Menu,  'The  man,  son  of  the  sob.' 
the  seventh  Menu.  He  was  the  son  of  Siirya  sod 
father  of  Ikshwaku,  the  founder  of  the  Solar  xmt 
of  kings. — Tod^s  Rajasthan,  L  p.  24.     See  Deluge 

YAJRA.  Sansk.  The  thunderbolt  of  IndEk 
It  is  a  circular  weapon,  with  a  hole  in  the  oentie: 
others  say  two  cross  bars,  Yajra-nabha,  the  diseB 
of  Krishna.    Yajra-pani,  bet^r  of  the  Vajra 

YAJRA  SAKHA,  the  divisions  of  the  Jmm 
established  by  Dasapumi  Yajraswaml,  the  iaaada 
of  the  Mahanisitha  sect — As,  Res.  xvii.  p.  287. 

YAKIL,  an  attorney,  an  ambassador  or  agest 
It  is  pronounced  also  Wakil,  and  in  Balucbatei 
is  a  person  who  transacts  every  kind  of  biBiiieM 
for  another.  In  Persia,  the  Yakil  is  stiU  an  ofiieef 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  called  Yakil-ar-&ja,  or 
*'  the  advocate  of  the  people.'  In  the  jastieiuy 
courts  of  the  British  in  India  a  Yakil  is  a  pleadet 
— Malcolm's  Pei'sia^  ii  p.  463 ;  Pottinger's  Tr. 

YAKILA,  a  weight  used  in  Arabia  fcv  tpea^ 
etc.,  consisting  of  10  coffola  and  nearly  1^  <a 
English ;  in  Bussora,  the  heavy  vakila  is  4833  Ifa^ 
and  the  light  weight  for  spioes,  etc,  1166  Iba— 
Simmonds'  Diet. 

YALAI.  Tam.  Silurus  boaUs  of  Hamiltoo,  t 
fish  of  the  Peninsula.  The  Yalai  takes  eqnal^ 
well  during  all  the  months  of  the  year ;  the  beil 
time  to  fish  for  it  is  from  daylight  until  the  sbi 
gets  hot,  and  from  four  in  the  afternoon  tUl  sod- 
down ;  but  where  weeds  or  water-lilies  exist,  tk 
middle  of  the  day  is  equally  as  good  a  tiioa 
This  fish  takes  best  of  all,  however,  on  moonligiil 
nights.  The  most  killing  bait  is  a  live  bait  d 
about  four  inches  in  length,  and  Kowlie  (Hjko.) 
are  the  strongest  and  liveliest  among  the  nuay 
available  sorts  to  choose  from.  The  Yalai  is  to 
be  found  in  still,  running,  deep,  and  shalkv 
water,  but  generally  in  the  centre  of  the  stx«sa 
by  day  and  near  the  banks  at  night.  This  fish, 
like  many  others,  bites  freely  after  rain  when  Ikt 
water  is  coloured.  Its  mode  of  rearing  its  young 
differs  from  that  of  the  cat-fish.  The  fry  swin 
about  near  the  top  of  the  water  while  the  parenii 
keep  watch  about  a  foot  below.  The  YML  m 
not  the  Silurus  wallagoo  of  BusaelU  but  the 
Silurus  boalis  of  Hamilton.  The  Olai  Yalai  is  doI 
the  sword-fish ;  some  of  these  fiah  are  to  be  aeca 
at  any  time  in  the  different  fish  maikets. 

YALA   KHILYA  or  lOiarwa,     |a  Hinds 
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dyibology,  60,000  pigmj  sages  sprang:  i^om  the 
lairs  of  Brahma.  They  are  goards  of  the  chariots 
f  the  sun.  Professor  Wilson  supposes  them  to 
>e  connected  with  the  character  of  Daumling, 
I'hamnlin,  Tamlane,  Tom-a-lyn,  or  Tom  Thumb. 

—D0W90U. 

YALANGA]^  Y,  about  six  miles  south  of  Nega- 
»atam^  has  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary^ 
,nd  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Goanese  priest- 
lood.  According  to  tradition,  an  enceinte  woman 
ras  wandering  on  the  barren  plains  of  Velangany. 
n  her  hour  of  need  a  lady  appeared,  and  told  her 
If  here  she  would  find  a  tree  thick  with  cool  and 
hady  foliage,  on  the  brink  of  a  pool  of  water. 
She  found  the  shelter,  and  was  deliyered  of  a 
beautiful  child.  Some  days  after,  the  lady  re- 
ippeared  and  told  her  that  she  would  meet  on  her 
w&y  an  old  man,  to  whom  she  was  to  mention  that 
kt  the  bed  of  the  pool  there  lay  a  statue.  She 
net  the  old  man,  and  he  found  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  chapel  was  soon  after  built, 
;be  image  placed  in  it,  and  a  prettily-deviaed  altar 
erected  by  a  Portuguese  ship  captain,  in  conformity 
fvith  a  TOW  made  by  him  when  caught  in  a  storm 
>ff  the  port  of  Negapatam.  Tbe  Velangany  fes- 
tival attracts  a  large  number  of  people  from 
Idadras  to  fulfil  their  vows  and  i>re8ent  offerings, 
i^iany  heathens  take  part  in  this  festival,  miJce 
^eir  offerings  as  if  they  were  Christians,  and  pray 
x>  the  Virgin  for  her  protection.  Some  of  tnese 
people  go  through  acts  of  bodily  penance,  such  as 
rolling  their  naked  bodies  for  a  long  distance  over 
30t  sapdy  plains  under  the  noonday  sun. 

VALANEAI  or  Valangai,  in  the  south  of 
[ndia,  the  right-hand  caste  of  Hindus,  of  which 
Jliere  are  18  sections,  viz. : — 

1.  Banijaga  or  trader. 

2.  Okhalaga,  cultivator. 

3.  Jotiphana,  oil  maker,  employing  the  bollock. 

4.  Rangijiva,  dyer  or  calico-printer. 

5.  Ladaru,  Muhammadan  traders  and  artificers* 

6.  Gujerati,  Qajerat  merchants,  hankers. 

7.  Komati,  shopkeeper,  traders  of  the  Vaisya. 

8.  Jaina  or  Jain. 

9.  Kurubar,  shepherd  and  wool-worker. 
IOl  Kumbara»  potter. 

11.  Agasa,  washerman. 

12.  Bests,  fisherman,  palanquin-bearer. 

13.  Padma  sholaysa,  a  kind  of  weayer. 

14.  Nainda. 

16.  tJpparada  or  tank-digger. 

16.  Ohitragaru  or  painter. 

17.  QoUa  or  cowherd. 

18.  Waliya,  Pareyan,  or  Pariah,  who  is  the  fighter 

of  the  others. 

These  vary. — Witsori's  Glossary, 

VALENTIA,  GEORGE,  Viscount,  author  of 
Voyages  and  Travels  to  India  in  1802-6.  Along 
with  Captains  Keys,  Court,  and  Maxfleld,  he 
aided  in  &e  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea. 
In  Julv  1805,  Mr.  Salt,  his  secretary,  was  sent  from 
Arkeeko  on  a  mission  to  the  ruler  of  Tigre  at 
Antalo.  Mr.  Salt  was  accompanied  by  Captain 
Kudland  of  the  Bombay  army,  oy  Mr.  Carter,  and 
two  European  boys,  Pearce  and  Coffin ;  the  latter 
rose  to  be  an  Abyssinian  chief,  and  forty  years 
later  reappeared  at  Aden.  The  mission  was  suc- 
cessfui  Captain  Court  died  at  Calcutta  in  1828, 
as  Marine  ^irveyor-General  at  Calcutta.— J?.  /. 
Marine  Surveys^  pp.  18-71. 

VALENTYN,  FRANCIS,  the  author  of  an 
Account  of  Netherland  India,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Japan.    He  was  a  Lutheran  clergy- 


man, born  in  1660  at  Dordrecht,  arrived  in  1686 
at  Batavia  as  a  minister,  resided  at  Japara  near 
Samarang,  and  then  at  Amboyna  for  12  years, 
and  returned  to  Holland.  He  remained  in  Europe 
for  11  years,  and  sailed  again  for  Java  iu  1705, 
stayed  there  2  years,  then  in  the  Spice  Island  7 
years,  and  in  1714  he  finally  returned  to  Hollands 
From  that  time  he  was  en«iged  arranging  his 
notes,  and  his  first  volume.  Dud  en  Nieuw  Oost* 
Indien,  appeared  in  1724.  This  was  followed  by 
seven  others,  all  fully  illustrated,  the  last  appear- 
ing in  1726. — Bikmore^  p.  147. 

VALERIAN,  a  Roman  emperor  who  was  con- 
quered by  Shahpor  at  Odesea  in  a.d.  260.  Being 
taken  prisoner,  he  is  said  to  have  been  treated  by 
Shahpur  with  great  severity,  and  eventually  flayed 
alive. 

VALERIANACEiB,  Lind.,  of  the  valerian 
tribe  of  plants  in  the  East  Indies,  are  species  of 
Nardostachys,  Valeriana,  and  Triptostegia.  Nar- 
dostachys  jatamansi,  D,  C,  is  the  true  spikenard 
of  the  ancients.  It  is  highly  esteemed  in  India 
for  its  perfume,  and  for  its  medicinal  properties 
as  a  remedy  in  hysteria  and  epilepsy.  The  jata- 
mansi or  balchur  is  an  efficient  substitute  for  the 
European  article,  and  is  a  very  useful  stimulant 
and  antispasmodic  remedy,  chiefly  employed  in 
hysteric  cases.  Dose,  one  to  two  ounces  three 
times  daily.  The  true  valerian,  Valeriana  officin- 
alis, is  a  remarkable  feline  stimulant.  V.  Celtica 
is  largely  employed  by  eastern  nations  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Nardostachys  jatamansi.  Wight  gives 
Valeriana,  Amottiana,  Brunoniana,  Hookeriana, 
and  Leschenaultii,  and  a  kind  of  valerian  takes 
the  place  of  Asarabacca.  The  V.  Wallichiana  is 
called  dala,  wala,  bala,  char-bala  mushk,  char- 
godar,  also  probably  tagir  or  takar. — Powell,  p. 
354 ;  (ySh, ;  Murray ;  Beng,  Phar.  p.  305. 

VALERIANA  HARDWICKIL     WaU, 
Asarun,  Bala,  .    .   HiND.  I  Nah'ani  ...    of  Ravi. 
Taggar,   .    .    .    .      „       |  Char    .     of  Tbans-Ivdub. 

This  valerian  grows  in  various  parts  of  the 
Panjab  Himalaya  and  beyond  the  Indus,  at  from 
6000  to  12,000  feet ;  the  root  is  put  among 
clothes  to  keep  off  insects. — Dr,  J,  L,  Stewart, 

VALERIANA  WALLICHII.    D,  C. 
MushkVali,     .    .    Hi2n>.  |  Bala,    .    Hind.,  Jhslum. 

Grows  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya  at  5000  to 
11,000  feet,  up  to  the  Indus.  Its  roots  are 
exported  to  the  plains  to  be  used  medicinally.— 
Di\  J.  L,  Stewart, 

VALKYNE,  the  fatal  sisters  of  the  Suevi  or 
Siebi,  are  the  analogue  of  the  twin  sisters  of  the 
Apsarases,  who  summon  the  Rajput  warrior  from 
the  field  of  battle,  and  bear  him  to  the  mansion 
of  the  sun,  equally  the  object  of  attainment 
with  tbe  children  of  Odin  in  Scandinavia,  and  of 
Budha  and  Surya  in  the  plains  of  Spythia  and 
on  the  Ganges,  like  the  Elysium  of  the  Heliad» 
of  Greece. — Tod*8  Rajasthafiy  i.  p.  67. 

VALLABHACHARYA  was  bom  a.d.  1479; 
he  was  the  son  of  a  Telugu  Brahnum,  and  origiu'- 
ated  the  worship  of  the  Bala  Gopala,  the  infant 
Krishna,  and  the  sect  thus  founded  have  the  name 
of  Vallabhacharya  or  Rudra  Sampradayi.  The 
worship  of  the  Bala  Gopala  is  widely  diffused 
amongst  all  ranks  of  Indian  society,  partiealarly 
in  the  northern  parts  of  India,  but  is  perhaps  best 
known  as  the  religion  of  the  Gokulastha  gosains, 
the  title  of  its  teachers.  He  taught  that  privation 
and  aspetioism  is  not  sanctity,  and  that  it  is  the 
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duty  of  the  teaohera  and  their  dudples  to  worship 
the  deity,  not  in  nudity  and  hunger,  but  in  costly 
apparel  and  choice  food ;  not  in  solitude  and  mor- 
tification, but  in  the  pleasures  of  society  and  the 
enjoyments  of  the  world.  The  gosains  or  teachers, 
like  Vallabha,  are  always  married  men,  always 
clothed  with  the  best  raiment,  and  fed  with  the 
daintiest  viands  by  their  followers,  over  whom 
they  have  unlimited  influence.  Zealous  disciples 
devote  to  the  guru,  tan,  man,  dhan,  body,  mmd, 
and  means.  The  temples  and  houses  of  the  sect 
have  pictures,  and  metallic,  often  gold,  images  of 
Gopal,  of  Krishna,  and  Radha,  and  other  deified 
forms  connected  with  the  incarnation.  The  idol 
is  richly  decorated  and  sedulously  attended  in 
daily  ceremonies.  Besides  their  public  demon- 
strations of  respect^  this  sect,  before  sitting  down 
to  any  of  their  meals,  take  care  to  offer  a  portion 
to  the  idol.  Those  of  the  disciples  who  have 
performed  the  triple  Samaxpana,  eat  only  from  the 
hands  of  each  otner,  and  the  wife  or  child  that 
has  not  exhibited  the  same  mark  of  devotion  can 
neither  cook  for  such  a  disciple  nor  eat  in  his 
society.  This  part  of  their  tenets  has  been  sub- 
versive of  all  morality,  and  in  1862  was  notori- 
ously brought  before  the  public  in  a  trial  for  libel 
instituted  in  Bombay  by  one  of  the  teachers, 
when  it  was  shown  that  the  women  of  the 
wealthiest  of  this  sect  deemed  it  an  honour  to 
receive  the  priest's  attentions,  he  selecting  one  in 
the  midst  of  and  from  amongst  hundreds  of  her 
fellow-worshippers,  and  allowing  visitors  to  be 
present  while  associating  with  her.  In  1868,  in 
Bombay,  during  the  Holi  festival,  indecent  pan- 
tomimes were  shown  by  this  sect. 

Yallabha  was  the  author  of  the  Bhagavat,  also 
of  a  Bhashya,  of  one  part  of  Vyasa^s  Sutras,  and 
of  other  Sanskrit  works,  on  which  the  worship  of 
the  sect  is  founded. 

Yittala  Nat'h,  the  son  and  successor  of  Yallabha, 
had  seven  sons,  all  of  whom  were  teachers,  and 
their  followers,  though  in  all  essential  points  the 
same,  form  separate  commimities.  Those  of 
Gokul  Nat'h,  however,  look  on  their  own  gosains 
as  the  only  legitimate  teachers  of  their  faith.  The 
worshippers  of  this  sect  are  very  numeroas  and 
opulent,  the  merchants  and  baLkers,  especially 
the  Kiattia  race  from  Gujerat  and  Malwa,  belong- 
ing to  it.  llieir  temples  and  establishments  are 
numerous  all  over  India,  but  especially  at  Ma- 
thura,  and  many  hundreds  at  Brindaban.  But  at 
Sri  Nat'h  Dwar  at  Ajmir  is  the  most  celebrated, 
the  most  highly  venerated,  and  most  richly 
endowed  of  all  the  Gosain  establishments.  It  is 
a  matter  of  obligation  with  members  of  this  sect 
to  visit  Sri  Nat'h  Dwar  at  least  once  in  their  lives, 
and  the  head  gosain  presents  them  with  a  cer- 
tificate to  that  effect.  Gosains  are  constantly 
travelling  over  India  under  the  similitude  of 
pilgrims,  but  reconcile  to  themselves  on  these 
occasions  the  profits  of  trade  with  the  benefits  of 
devotion. 

BitthalNat'h'sdesoeDdants  settled  inSambat  1535 
at  Mahaban  or  Grokula,  a  town  5  or  6  miles  below 
Mathura.  His  descendants  are  now  the  gosains 
of  the  temple  there.  The  law  members  are  called 
Sevakan ;  their  system  of  doctrine  is  called  Poshti 
Marg,  or  way  of  happiness;  and  its  practice  as 
Daiva  Jan,  or  divine  lue. — Gtowh^  p.  26i. 

YALLAITI  ERA  and  the  Ben^^  era  were 
established  by  Akbar.    That  of  Bengal  b^n  on 


the  1st  of  the  month  Baisakh  96S  +  593  =  1556. 
The  Yallaiti-san  was  used  in  Orissa,  where  it  nai 
called  the  Auel-san,  and  began  on  the  let  of  the 
month  Aswin  963  +  592  =  a.d.  1555.  ,. 

YALLAM,  a-  small  town  in  the  Tanjore  district 
Madras,  7  miles  from  Tanjore  city.  Yallam  va 
captured  by  the  British  under  Captain  Joeepl 
Smith  in  1771.  The  quarts  crystals  found  hen 
are  made  into  spectacles. — Imp.  Gaz, 

YALLARIS  DICHOTOMA.     Wall. 
Echites  dichotoma,  Boxb,    I  Pala  maUe  tivva,  .    Tft 
HapomiRli, .    .    .   Beng.  |  Putta  pod&ra  ymla,    „ 

A  plant  of  most  parts  of  India  and  of  Bonai, 
with  white  fragrant  flowers. — W,  Ic, 

YALLARIS  PERGULANUS.    Bum. 
Pergnlaria  glabra,  L.        j  Flos  ^rgalanni,  Ihmpi. 
Bchitea  hircoaa,  JRoxb,      \  Emericia  pergahuru,  Aa 

A  plant  of  India  and  the  Archipelago,  fbfos 
with  the  smell  of  a  goat. — Roxb. ;  Voigt. 

YALLISNERIA,  a  genus  of  water  pkib 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Hydrochanoa 
They  are  dioecious ;  the  male  flowers  are  eeaHJ 
on  a  spadix ;  the  corolla  is  monopetakMu,  vi 
three  segments.  They  grow  at  the  bottom  of  ik 
water,  and  yet  the  male  and  female  flowenai 
separated,  and  the  mode  by  which  thej  m 
brought  together  affords  a  singular  instaDce^ 
adaptation.  These  plants  generally  grow  in  nun^ 
waters,  and  thus  render  the  difficulty  of  theea- 
tact  of  their  flowers  greater.  The  female  tm 
has  a  long  spiral  prolongation,  which,  a  fev<iii 
before  the  flower  is  ready  to  be  fecundated,  iss 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  where  it  floato.  '^ 
male  flower  has  a  very  short  peduncle,  M 
cannot  extend,  but  the  stamens  are  endoiediB 
small  transparent  globules,  which  detaditiiBB- 
selves  from  the  peduncle  and  become  free.  SaiA 
white  pearls  then  rise  to  the  surface  of  thevatot 
which  open  near  the  flowers.  When  the  f  eeaodi^ 
is  effected,  the  female  flower  again  rolls  vp  ^ 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  where  Uiesedi 
in  the  ovary  mature. 

YALLISNERIA  SPIRALIS.    Linn. 


Serpicala  verticellfttii  ^ 
Udora  rertioollaia,  ^• 
Huttonia  aerrata,  WH 
Ponatsu,      -    .   .    Ta 


Yallianeria  spiraloides,  R. 
Y.  vertioellata,  L, 
Y.  Jacquiniana. 

Saivala,  ....  Hnro. 

A  plant  of  America,  Europe,  and  India,  k 

grows  in  clear,  standing,  sweet  water,  flons 

during  the  cold  season,  and  consists  of  flo^ 

filiform  roots,  and  a  number   of  fine  fiUfoff' 

jointed   shoots  or  stems,  some  creeping,  s(0 

floating  below  the  surface  of  the  water ;  braocte 

solitary,  axillary.    The  sugar-refiners  thronghfl* 

India  use  this  herb  while  moist  to  cover  the  i^* 

face  of  their  sugar,  as  clay  is  used  in  the  Witf 

India  islands ;  and  in  two  or  three  days  the  opo^ 

tion  is  finished  exceedingly  well.    Hie  Yalliflifl" 

is  supposed  to  possess  cooling  powers.    I^ 

Madhava  says : 

'  The  gentle  presaare  of  her  heaving  bosom 
Haa  apread  delightfiU  oooIbmb  through  my  fraott 
Aa  if  combined  upon  my  aldn  were  atrewed 
Sandal  and  camphor,  Saivala  and  pearli. 
The  lotna  fibre  on  the  moonstone'a  dew.* 

Hydrilla  vertioellata  also  is  emidoyed  by  sogi^ 
refiners  to  clarify  sugar. — P&weU,  i  p.  306;  i^ 
iii.  p.  761 ;  Wilson's  Hindu  Theatre,  p.  71. 

VALLUYA,  also  YaUuvadu.  Tel.  A  Pirij^ 
race,  engaging  as  priests  of  Pariah  familieB;  w 
priests  of  the  Pariim  race  of  the  south  of  India 
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VALMIKI  is  Buppofled  to  have  been  born  in  the 
kingdom  of  Kosala^  of  which  Ayodhya  was  the 
chief  town.  He  is  said  to  have  resided  on  the 
banks  of  tiie  Jmnna,  near  its  oonflnenoe  with  the 
Ganges  at  Allahabad.  He  is  the  reputed  author 
of  the  Ranumma,  a  poem  written  in  the  Sanskrit 
language.  The  framework  of  the  story  relates  to 
an  exile  from  Hindustan  named  Rama,  combined 
witii  a  hero  who  fouffht  in  the  south  of  India, 
aided  by  the  people,  who  were  delineated  as  bears 
and  monkeys.  Vabniki  is  said  to  have  been  of 
the  predatory  Badhak  tribe,  and  some  of  his 
verses  are  thought  to  intimate  that  he  was  a 
robber,  and  explain  the  origin  of  his  name.  It 
is  R  current  belief  in  many  })arts  of  India  that  he 
was  a  Thug ;  he  is  also  said  to  have  been  con- 
verted when  robbing  a  shrine,  which  is  constructed 
into  a  story  of  considerable  effect  in  the  works  of 
Chand.  Yahniki  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Chitra- 
kuta  at  the  time  of  the  exile  of  Rama,  but  at  one 
time  to  have  resided  at  Bitbul.  Tradition  has 
marked  a  hill  in  the  district  of  Banda  in  Bundel- 
khand  as  his  abode,  where  he  eventually  received 
Sita,  wife  of  Rama,  when  banished  by  him,  and 
where  her  two  sons,  Kusa  and  Lava,  were  bom.< — 
Ward's  Hindoos,  iv.  876 ;  WiUm's  Hindu  Theatre, 
i.  .313 ;  Tods  Rajasthan,  i.  29 ;  Garrett 

VALONIA,  the  acorn  cups  of  Quercus  segilops, 
or  prickly-Clipped  oak,  growing  in  the  Morea. 
About  2  lbs.  of  valonia  are  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  1  lb.  of  leather,  which  is  said  to  be  less 
permeable  to  water  than  that  made  with  oak  bark, 
and  so  heavy  as  to  make  valonia  the  cheapest  of 
all  tanning  materials  except  catechu  or  terra 
japonica.  A  mixture  of  valonia  and  oak  bark 
may  be  used  with  good  effect. 

VALTA-KADEN,  a  subdivision  of  the  Nair 
race. 

VAMANA,  the  fifth  incarnation  of  Vishnu 
in  the  form  of  a  Brahman  dwarf.  The  four  first 
avatara  are  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  earliest, 
or  Satya,  age  of  the  Hindus,  corresponding  in 
character  with  the  golden  or  virtuous  age  of  the 
fabulists  of  other  regions.  The  fifth  happened  in 
the  second  or  Treta-yuga.  Maha  Bali,  though 
a  virtuous  monarch,  was  still  so  elated  by  his 
grandeur,  that  he  omitted  essential  ceremonies 
and  offerings  to  the  deities ;  and  Vishnu,  finding 
it  necessary  to  check  the  influence  of  such  an 
example,  resolved  to  mortify  and  punish  the 
arrogant  raja.  He  therefore  condescended  to 
become  the  son  of  Kasyapa  and  Aditi,  and  the 
younger  brother  of  Indra,  and  assumed  the  form 
of  a  wretched  Brahman  dwarf.  Appearing  before 
the  king,  he  asked  a  boon,  which  being  promised, 
he  demanded  as  much  land  as  he  coula  pace  in 
three  steps ;  nor  would  he  desire  further,  arthoueh 
urged  by  Bali  to  demand  something  more  worthy 
of  a  king  to  give.  Vishnu,  on  obtaining  the 
king^s  promise,  required  a  ratification  of  it,  which 
is  performed  by  pouring  water  on  the  hand  of  the 
applicant.  As  soon  as  the  holy  stream  had  reached 
his  hand,  the  form  of  the  dwarf  began  to  expand 
itself,  and  at  length  became  so  enormous  that  it 
appeared  to  extend  itself  up  to  heaven ;  then  with 
one  stride  he  encompassed  the  earth,  with  another 
heaven,  and  with  the  third  was  about  to  obtain 
patala,  when  Maha  Bali,  convinced  that  the  pre- 
tended dwwf  was  no  other  than  the  god  himself, 
fell  prostrate  in  adoration  before  him,  and  yielded 
it  up.    From  this  iuQident  of  Vamana,  Vishnu  is 


also  called  Trivikrama  or  the  three-stepper.  It 
is  maintained  by  other  Vaishnava  that  the  ratify- 
ing stream  poured  on  the  hand  of  Vishnu  in  this 
avatara  was  the  river  Ganga,  which,  falling  from 
the  hand  of  the  miraculous  dwarf,  descended 
thence  upon  his,  now  Vishnu's,  foot,  whence, 
gushing  as  a  migh^  river,  it  was  received  on 
the  head  of  Siva.  In  M.  le  Gentil's  Voyage 
aux  Indes,  a  rough  map  or  plan  is  given,  from 
a  native  original,  of  the  course  of  the  Ganges, 
in  which  it  issues  from  the  foot  of  Vis^u, 
and,  falling  on  the  head  of  Si?a,  flows  in  the 
style  commonly  seen  through  the  coVs  month. 
Vamana  Purana,  a  Hindu  religious  book,  about 
the  15th  century,  containing  an  account  of 
Vishnu's  incarnation  as  a  dwMf.  It  chvides  its 
homage  between  Siva  and  Vishnu.  —  Dowson ; 
Moor. 

VAMBERY.  Arminius  Vambery,  a  traveller 
in  Central  Asia,  and  oriental  scholar.  He  is  a 
Magyar.  He  considers  the  Turanian  nations  as 
not  less  capable  of  improvement  than  their  Ayran 
neighbours,  but  admits  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
their  cultivation  has  been  chiefly  derived  from  the 
latter.  He  altogether  discredits  the  theory  of  an 
ancient  Altaic  civilisation,  from  which  the  refine- 
ment of  Western  Asia  was  derived.  This  question, 
as  he  intimates,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
theory  which  ascribes  a  Turanian  origin  to  the 
people  hj  whom  the  Accadian  or  originid  language 
of  Assyria  was  spoken,  and  thus  virtually  refers 
the  civilisation  and  mythology  of  Assyria  to  a 
Turanian  source.  His  books  of  travels  have  all 
appeared  in  English,  and  had  a  wide  circulation. 

VAMPYRIDifi,  a  family  of  mammals,  compris- 
ing tiie  bats,  in  the  following  sub-families : — 

Sub-Fam.  Megadermatinje. 
Megadorma  lyra,  Jerdon, 

M.  Camatioa,  EU.       I  M.  lehistaoea,  Bodg,,  Bly,^ 

I     H&rsf. 
Long-eared  vampire  hat,  over  all  India. 

M.  epeotnim.  JwrdoHy  Kaehmir  vampire  bat. 
M.  Monaeldii,  Blytk,  of  TenaMerim. 
M.  ipaima,  Linn.^  Ceylon  and  Malayaaa. 

SuXhFami,  Bhinolophintt,  Leafy-noeed  bate. 
Bhinolophas  pemiger,  Jerdon,  Bbdff,,  Blyth, 

R.  luetiu,  Temm,         |  Large  leaf  bat,  .    .    Eko. 
Nepal  ?  Malabar  ?  Java  ?  Darjeeling. 

R.  mitratus,  Blpth,  Chybaaaa,  Mnasoori?  Central  India. 
K  tragatui,  Bodg,,  Bl^th,  Kepal,  Muaaoori. 
R.  Peanonii,  ffarsf,,  Blytk,  Darjeeling,  Muiaooii. 
R.  affinif,  JETortf,,  Bljfth. 

R.  rubidat,  KelaarL      \     R.  cineraeoens,  Kelaart, 
Malabar?  Ceylon,  Burma,  Malayana. 

R.  rouxi,  Tern,,  Blyth, 

R.  lepidaa,  Blytk,        \  Rufoas  leaf  bat,      •    Enq. 
.Malabar,  Calcutta,  Colgong,  Mussoori. 

K  macrotis,  Rodg.,  Bljfth,  Himalaya,  Nepal,  Muuoori. 
R.  Bubbadiui,  ffodg.,  Blyth,  Nepal,  Himiuaya. 
K  brevitartua,  Blyth,  Darjeeling. 

Several  other  apeciei  of  Rhinolophua  occur  in  the 
Malayan  Islands,  China,  and  Japan. 

Hipposideros  armiger,  Sam.  Bn, 
H.  nobilis,  var.,  Blyth,      |  Large  horse-shoe  bat,  Eno. 
Nepal,  Mussoori,  Darjeeling. 

H.  lankadeva,  Kd.,  Ceylon. 

H.  nobilu,  CatUor,  Burma,  Ceylon,  and  Malay  Penin* 
sula. 

H.  speoria,  Bl,,  Ell, 
H.  apiculatus,  Gray,        I  H.  Dekhanensis,  Syhes. 
H.  penieillaius,  Orav,     \  Indian  hone-shoe  bat. 
India  generally,  Ceylon,  Archipelago. 

H.  oinerasoeni,  Blyth^  Fanjab,  Salt  Range. 
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H.  munnofl,  Jerdcn. 

RhinolophUB  fulgexui,  EU.   \  little  hone-thoe  bat,  Eno. 

S.  India,  Ceylon,  Nicoban,  Banna,  Slalayana, 
H.  larvatuB,  Horaf.,  Burma,  Halayana,  Sylhet. 
H.  nobilb,  Cantor^  Malay  Peninsula. 
H.  diadema,  Cantor,  Malay  Peninsula. 
H.  galeritus,  Cantor,  Malay  Peninsula. 
Calops  Frithii,  Blyth,  tailleae  bat  of  Sunderbans. 
Rhinopoma  Hardwickii,  Oray,  Blyth,  the  long-tailed 

leaf  bat  of  all  India,  Burma,  Malajrana. 
Nycteiis  Javanica,  Oeoff.,  Java,  Malacca. 

VAN,  a  province  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  with  a 
town,  in  lat.  38°  29'  N.,  long.  43°  10'  35"  E.,  and 
a  bike  of  same  name.  The  population  of  the  city 
of  Van  is  about  12,000,  chiefly  Muhammadan 
and  Armenian  families.  Van  is  the  modem 
name  of  the  town  of  Semiramis. 

Lake  Van,  a  salt  lake  about  40  miles  long  and  20 
to  30  broad,  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  outline  of 
mountains,  whose  tops  are  coyered  with  perpetual 
snow.  The  old,  ruined,  stone-built  town  of  Ar- 
dische  is  situated  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  run- 
ning into  the  lake.  The  borders  of  the  lake  about 
it  are  low  and  swampy,  and  abound  in  wild-fowl 
and  various  other  kinds  of  game.  On  the  N.W. 
and  £.  of  Lake  Van  dwell  the  formidable  Rewan- 
doozi  tribe.  They  amount  to  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thousand  families.  In  the  winter  they  live  amongst 
their  embattled  rocks,  but  in  the  milder  months 
roam  about,  pitching  their  tents  from  valley  to 
valley.  The  wild  Amadi  and  Bitlisi  tribes  are 
their  near  neighbours.  They  and  the  entirely 
lawless  Rewandoozi  may  be  regarded  as  tbe  most 
legitimate  representatives  of  the  ancient  Car- 
duchians,  and  probably  neither  in  manners  nor 
language  are  much  changed  since  Xenophon 
traversed  their  country  on  his  way  to  Armenia. 
— Porter's  Travels,  ii.  p.  471.  See  Iran;  Kurd- 
istan. 

VANA.  Sansk.  a  grove,  a  forest ;  hence  Van, 
Wan,  and  Ban,  wild.  VananChara  (mas.),  Vane- 
Ghari  (fem.),  fauns,  dryads,  sylvan  guardians,  lit 
wanderers  of  the  woods.  The  names  of  the  Ban- 
jari  and  of  the  Sunderbans  are  supposed  to  be 
from  this  word. 

VAN  ABASSI,  a  kind  of  moir^  made  in  the 
province  of  Van. 

VANA-BHATTA,  author  of  the  Kadam-barL, 
a  highly-esteemed  Hindu  poem. — Ward^  iv. 

VANAPRASTHA,  in  Hinduism,  a  man  who 
has  gone  through  his  scholar  and  householder 
life,  and  has  entered  the  third  Asrama  or  hermit 
life,  has  gone  prastha  to  the  woods  (vana).  It  is 
the  Hylobios  of  the  Greeks.  According  to  Menu, 
when  the  father  of  a  family  perceives  his  muscles 
become  flaccid,  and  his  hair  grey,  and  sees  the 
child  of  his  child,  let  him  seek  refuge  in  a  forest, 
abandoning  all  food  eaten  in  towns,  and  his 
household  utensils;  let  him  repair  to  the  lonely 
wood,  committing  the  care  of  his  wife  to  her  sons, 
or  accompanied  by  her  if  she  choose  to  attend 
him. — Wilson, 

VANDA  CCERULEA.  Near  the  village  of 
Lemai  on  the  Jaintia  Hills  are  oak  woods,  on 
which  Vanda  coerulea  grows  in  profusion,  waving 
its  panicles  of  azure  flowers  in  the  wind.  This  is 
the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  beautiful 
orchids.  The  dry  grassy  hills  which  it  inhabits 
are  elevated  3000  to  4000  feet  The  trees  are 
small,^  gnarled,  and  very  sparingly  leafy,  so  that 
the  Vanda  which  g^ws  on  their  limbs  is  fully 
exposed  to  sun^  rain,  and  wind,  and  its  roots 


sprawl  over  tiie  dry,  rough  bark.  The  atmoflpliQre 
is  on  the  whole  humid,  extremely  so  doling  the 
rains,  and  at  the  flowering  aeasoii  the  temperatuxe 
ranges  between  60^  and  80°.  There  is  mudi  saD- 
shine,  and  both  air  and  bark  are  dry  daring  the 
day.  It  is  under  these  conditions  that  all  the  finer 
Indian  Orchidese  grow,  of  which  are  to  be  fbiind 
Dendrobinm,  Farmeri,  Dalhousianum,  Devoni- 
anum,  etc.,  with  Vanda  coerulea ;  whilst  Uie  toos, 
beautiful  species  of  Ccelogyne,  Cymbidiiun.,  Boblo- 
phyllum,  and  Gypripedium  inhabit  cool  climates 
at  elevations  above  4000  feet  in  Khas83ra,  and  as 
high  as  6000  to  7000  in  SikkinL  Wight  gives  V. 
piidchelhi,  Roxburghii,  spathulata,  and  WiglUiana? 
Several  are  found  in  Eiorneo  inferior  to  none  of 
those  from  India.  One  gigantic  species  introdaeed 
into  England  Dr.  Lindley  named  V .  Lowii,  the  indi- 
vidual plant  fetching  a  price  varying  from  £3  to 
£10. — Hooker,  Jour.  p.  319 ;  Loufs  Sarawak,  pi 
64 ;  W.  Ic. ;  MasoiCs  Tencuserim. 

VAK6UERIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Ginchoniaceie,  small  trees  or 
shrubs  having  ovate  or  oblong  petiolate  leava 
with  lanceolate  stipules,  solitary  on  both  sida 
The  fruit  of  V.  edidis  is  eaten  by  the  nativBs  d 
Madagascar  and  the  Mauritius,  where,  as  vdl  m 
into  the  Peninsula  of  India  and  into  China,  it 
has  been  introduced.  V.  spinosa,  Mayna,  Bes&^ 
which  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  plains  d 
India  and  China,  is  a  distinct  species^  thoo|^ 
united  to  the  above  by  Sprengel  in  his  Sjft 
Veget«bilium.  The  fruit  Lb  eaten.  V« 
phyUa  occurs  in  Ghittagong. 

VANGUERIA  EDULia     Vahl 


Vavsnga  ednlis,  WkU. 
V.  Chinenais,  Itokr. 


V.  cymosa,  Oasrtn, 

v.  Oomeraoni,  Dt^, 

V.  MadagaBcarienBU,ti'm0L 

A  native  of  Madagascar,  but  introdnced  iato 
Mauritius,  India,  and  Ghina. — Eng.  Cyc, ;  J&jIl: 
Voigt, 

VANGUERIA  SPINOSA.    Roxh, 


Meynia  spinosa,  Lamarck, 


Mayna,  .  Bbng.,  Hind. 
Alu  .  .  .  ofBOHBAT. 
Bangari  ki  lakri,  .  Hind. 
Voa  vanguier,  .  Madaoa. 


Pindi  luka,  .  . 
Peddamunga,  . 
Vadanike,  .  . 
Ghega  gadd*,    . 


SA53L 

Tjx. 


n 


A  bush  or  small  tree  which  grows  to  the  ho^ 
of  25  feet,  with  a  cireomferenoe  of  1^  feet,  ^e 
bark  is  employed  medicinally  in  fever.  The  dziei 
berries  are  given  to  cattle,  and  the  fresh  beniBi 
ate  sometimes  eaten  by  people. — GenL  Afed,  Ttp^ 
Captain  Macdofudd ;  Rozb,;  Voigt. 

VANILLA  plant  has  been  introdnoed  iito 
India,  Bourbon,  and  Maoiitius  during  the  19ifc 
century.  It  adapts  itself  readily  to  the  Himr** 
can  be  eaaUy  propagated  and  cultivated^  tHscofm 
very  little  space,  and  the  fruit  is  valuabLe^  il 
the  coffee  dmtricts  are  admirably  adapted  to  tis 
vanilla,  but  in  Geylon  and  in  parts  of  the  Nei- 
gherries  and  the  Wynad,  the  i^ant  will  not  gtcm 
in  the  shade,  as  it  does  in  Mexico  and  Bnzil,  and 
when  trained  on  trees  it  soon  gets  out  of  reach, 
which  is  inoonvenient,  as  the  flowers  re^niie  to  he 
artificially  inq>regnated. 

Vanilla  has  grown  well  in  the  Lai  fiagh^ 
lore.     It  was  planted  in  a  mixtara  of  leaf  *i 
and  sand,  and  ti*ained  to  climb  stone  pilh 
feet  Ugh  and  three  feet  apart,  with  croi 
atop  to  form  a  lattice -work  for  branches 
cling  to.    Rough  bark  trees,  such  as  the 
will  also  serve  as  sapporia  for  the  plADt. 
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VARANES. 


flowers  the.  third  jear  of  planting,  bat  doefi  not 

produce  fruit  unless  artificiaUy  fertilized. 

In  its  native  country  the  plant  continues  to  bear 
I  from  thirty  to  forty  years,  and  yields,  in  ordinary 

seasons,  from  forty  to  fifty  pods  annually,  or,  say, 
'  half  a  pound  weight,  so  that  each  plant  may  be 
t  considered  equiyalent  in  value  to  twenty  rupees 

per  annum. 
H.  Geneve  of  the  Mauritius  found  the  plants 

grow  better  when    supported   by  the  Moringa 
•pteiygosperma,  the  Avocado  or  alligator  pear, 
irersea  gratissima,  and  the  Bixa  orellana. 
f     The  pods  should  be  careftdly  dried,  by  exposing 
I  them  on  cloth  to  the  sun^s  rays,  and,  while  warm, 

they  should  be  wrapped  in  woollen,  which  pro- 
:  motes  evaporation,  and  at  the  same  time  absorbs 
J  the  moisture.  When  thus  treated,  the  pods 
I  blacken  and  put  on  a  silvery  lustre.  On  this 
r:  appearing,  they  must  be  again  exposed  to  the 

Bun  and  thoroughly  dried.     A  fully-developed 
g  and  properly-ripened  pod  should  be  from  six  to 
:  seven-  inches  long,  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
fin  diameter,  and  of  a  very  dark -brown  colour. 
If  almost  approaching  to  black.    They  should  also 
3  be  moist,  and  if  properly  ripened  before  being 
,  packed,  they  become  after  a  time  covered  with  a 
I  circular  crystal,  which  adds  to  their  appearance 
I  and  marketable  value. 
,      VANILLA  AROMATICA.    Swz. 
^  Bpidendron  vanUla,  Linn,  \  Flore  viridialbo,  Plum, 
I  Henaesgeraes       .  of  Brazil. 

Vanilla  aromatica  is  said  by  Martius  to  yield 

the  true  vanilla,  but  the  best  Mexican  vanilla  is 

the  produce  of  V.  planifolia,  of  which  Pereira 

mentions  V.  sativa  and  V.  sylvestris  as  two 
^^  varieties.    It  is  used  in  confectionery  to  flavour 

chocolates,  creams,  liqueurs,   etc     The  vanilla 

Smus  of  plants  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
rchiacese,  of  which  V.  aphylla,  V.  aromatica,  V. 
planifolia,  V.  Walkerise,  V.  Wightii  are  grown 
in  the  East  Indies.  Dr.  Falconer  discov^ed  a 
species  while  on  his  visit  to  the  Tenasserim  Pro- 
vinces in  1849. — WighVa  Icones;  Voigt, 

VANNAN,  a  caste  of  washermen  in  Malabar, 
who  can  only  wash  the  clothes  of  inferior  castes. 

VANNIAR,  of  Telingana,  oil-pressers. 

VANNIO,  a  race  in  Gujerat,  seemingly  ident- 
I  ical  with  the  Banya  or  Banyan ;  they  are  of  the 
(Jain  religion.  It  is  the  Vani  or  Wani  of  the 
'Mahrattas,  and  is  doubtless  from  the  Sanskrit 
I  Vani.  In  Gujerat  they  are  classed  as  Vaishnava, 
or  as  Jain  Vannio,  both  of  whom  are  shopkeepers, 
.merchants,  bankers. 

VANSA  or  Bansa.  Saksk.  A  race,  a  tribe,  a 
family. 

VAR  or  War,  a  Hindi  syllable  largely  used  in 
composition,  meaning  according  to,  after  the 
manner  of. 

VA'RA  or  Va'sara.  8aksk.  A  week  of  seven 
natural  days,  named  after  the  planets,  and  arranged 
in  the  same  order  as  thev  are  in  the  European 
week.  The  names  of  each  day  (beginning  with 
Sunday,  and  adding  vara  to  each)  are,  1.  Ravi, 
2.  Soma,  8.  Man^^,  4.  Budha,  5.  Gura,  6. 
8aora,  7.  Bani.  The  tabular  notation  of  the 
f erise,  or  days  of  the  week,  is  0  for  Sunday,  1  for 
Monday,  and  so  forth  to  6  for  Saturday,  7  being 
accounted  zero. — Warren's  Kala  SankaUta, 

TARAGON  is  an  inferior  sort  of  rice,  cultivated 
largely  in  the  French  settlements,  as  well  as  in 
the  interior  of  the  Madras  Preddetacy.     It  is 


round,  and  of  a  grey  colour.  When  cooked,  it 
becomes  a  paste,  and  is  often  made  into  an 
inferior  kind  of  bread. 

VARAHA,  or  the  Boar.  In  this,  the  third 
avatara  of  Vishnu,  he  is  generally  represented 
four-handed,  armed  as  usual,  and  with  the  head 
of  a  boar,  on  whose  tusks  rests  a  crescent,  con- 
taining in  its  concavity  an  epitome  of  the  earth, 
which  had  been  iomierged  in  the  ocean  as  a 
punishment  for  its  iniquities.  So  that  this,  as 
well  as  the  first  and  second  avatara,  seems  to  be 
a  repetition  of  the  story  of  the  deluge.  The 
second  combines  with  it  a  portion  of  astronomical 
allegory,  and  none  of  the  other  of  the  ten  avatara 
have  any  apparent  reference  to  the  catastrophe, 
so  pointedly  indicated  by  the  three  first,  which 
are  understood  to  have  occurred  in  the  earliest 
ages.  In  Hindu  legends,  as  well  as  in  the  mytho- 
logical romances  of  Greece  and  £gypt,  the  boar 
is  an  animal  very  frequently  introduced.  In  an 
ancient  legend,  relating  to  the  destruction  of  the 
city  of  Mahabalipuram,  and  the  seven  pagodas, 
on  the  coast  of  Ooromandel,  by  an  earthquake 
and  inundation,  it  is  stated  that  Hirancheren,  a 
gigantic  prince  or  demon,  rolled  up  the  earth 
into  a  shapeless  mass  and  carried  it  aown  to  the 
abyss,  whither  Vishnu  followed  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  boar,  killed  him  with  his  tusks,  and 
replaced  the  earth  in  its  original  position.  See 
Boar. 

VARAHA  LANCH'HANA,  Sansk.  The  boar 
signet,  a  symbol  of  royalty  in  use  by  the  Ghalukya 
dynasty  whilst  ruling  at  Kalian.  It  was  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  their  badges.  It  was  the 
symbol  invariably  represented  on  their  money 
and  on  their  seals.  Sometimes,  in  the  latter, 
accompanied  by  the  conch  shell,  the  drum,  the 
peacock  fan,  or  a  lotus,  an  elephant  goad  (ankus), 
candelabra,  a  seat  or  stool,  the  swastika  cross  ^, 
and  latterly  a  sword.  Rajputs  at  the  vernal  equinox 
hunt  the  wild  boar,  and  at  a  few  places  Hindus 
worship  the  image  of  the  boar.  In  the  south  of 
India,  the  coin  called  by  Europeans  a  pagoda,  the 
hun  of  the  Muhammadans,  received  its  Hindu 
name  from  the  people  from  having  on  it  the  figure 
of  a  boar,  hence  Varaha-mudra,  boar-stamped. 
The  boar  was  invariably  stamped  on  all  Chaliukya 
coins.— TV.  Hind.  i.  p.  328.     See  Titles. 

VARAHA  MIHIRA,  an  astronomer,  author  of 
the  Vrihat-sanhita  and  Brihaj-jatika,  who  was 
born  at  Ujjain  a.d.  530,  died  a.d.  587  (Saka  509). 
He  made  some  remarkable  observations  on  the 
moon  and  on  eclipses.  He  had,  however,  a 
strong  taste  for  astrology,  and  fell  into  the  error 
which  Aryabhata  had  exposed.  Telugu  astro- 
nomers consider  that  Varaha  Mihira  flourished  in 
the  3600th  year  of  the  Caliyug  (a.d.  499),  t.e.  at 
the  close  of  the  second  Padah  of  the  Avanansa, 
when  the  sun,  moon,  and  equinoctial  points 
(according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Suiya  Siddh- 
anta)  were  in  the  first  point  of  the  Hindu 
sidereal  zodiac ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  the 
Rishi  were  in  the  first  point  of  the  solar  sign 
Mesba  r,  and  in  the  same  of  the  lunar  mansion 
Aswini. —  Warren, 

VARAHA  MIHIRA,  another  astronomer, 
thought  by  many  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  the  emperor  Akbar,  but  whom  writers  are 
apt  to  confound  with  Varahacluu^a  and  others 
of  the  same  name. 

VARANES,  also  Varanus,  the  Roman  designa** 
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VARANID^. 


VARNISHED  WARE. 


tion  of  the  name  of  BahnuD,  which  was  borne  by 
fiye  of  the  Sasaanian  kings. 

Varanes    I.  a.d.  274  (Sm.),  271  (Mordt.),  tho  4th  king. 
Tannes  li.    „    277  (Sm.),  274  (Mordt),  the  5th  king, 

■tyled  Segan  Shah. 
Varaaes  ill.    „    294  (Sm.),  291  (Mordt.),  the  6th  king. 
Varauea  lY.    „    390  (Sm.),  389  (Mordt),  styled  Ker- 

man  Shah. 
Yaranea   v.    „    420  (Sm.),420(Mordt.),8tyledBahram 

Gor. 

See  Bahram ;  Sassanian  Kings. 

VARANlDiG,  the  yaranians  or  water  lizard 
family  of  reptiles  of  the  order  Sauria,  oomprisiDg 
the  two  genera  Yaranua  and  Hydrosaurus,  of 
which  the  following  species  are  known  to  occur 
in  the  East  Indies : — 

A'^aranus  Dumerilii  (Monitor  Duroerilii,  Muller), 
Brown,  with  obscure  cross-bands,  with  a  black 
spot  on  side  of  neck.  Shields  of  the  head  and 
over  the  orbit  nearly  equal,  moderate.  Scales 
large,  convex.    A  native  of  Borneo. 

Varanus  heraldicus  (Monitor  heraldicus,  Gray\ 
Black,  with  cross-rows  of  pede-eyed  spots,  pale 
beneath,  black-banded.  Shields  over  the  orbits 
small,  sub -equal.    It  is  a  native  of  India. 

Yaranus  lunatus.  Nostrils  lai^e,  nearly  central, 
shields  over  the  orbit  small,  sub-equal.  Dark- 
brown,  with  lunate  bands  directed  backward  on 
the  neck  and  forwards  on  the  body,  and  with 
cross-bands  on  the  tail ;  belly  and  under  side  of 
tail  whitish.    Found  in  India. 

Varanus  nebulosus  (Monitor  nebalosus,  Gray ; 
H.  nebulatus,  Schlegel),  the  coloured  varan. 
Nostrils  large,  rather  nearer  the  orbit  than  the 
end  of  the  muzzle:  orbital  shield  with  a  large 
series;  back  of  neck  with  conveigingdark  streaks. 
A  native  of  India,  Bengal,  and  Siam. 

Varanus  ornatus,  the  Philippine  varan.  Nostrils 
large,  central ;  shields  over  orbit  small,  sub-equal. 
Olive;  neck  and  front  of  the  body  with  pale- 
spotted,  broad,  black  cross-bands ;  the  hinder  part 
of  the  body  and  tail  with  pale  spots.  A  native  of 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

Varanus  rudicollis.  Nostrils  large,  nearer  the 
orbit  than  the  end  of  the  muzzle;  shields  over 
the  orbits  nearly  square,  the  hinder  central  ones 
rather  larger.  Scales  of  the  back  triangular, 
keeled;  of  the  neck  large,  prominent;  mu^e 
elongated.  Black,  with  white  streaks  on  back  of 
neck,  and  bands  across  the  back.  Found  in  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

Other  Indian  species  are  Varanus  flavescens, 
Merr,y  Ganges,  Indus,  Penang ;  V.  dracsena,  Z., 
Bengal  to  Ceylon  ;  V.  nebulosus,  Bengal,  Siam  ; 
Hydrosaurus  salvator,  Lour.y  Cevlon,  Siam,  China. 
— Guiither,  Reptiles,    See  Reptiles. 

VARARUCHI,  supposed  to  be  same  with 
Katayayana,  a  celebrated  Brahman,  son  of  Soma- 
datta,  distinguished  for  his  wonderful  memory, 
which  enabl^  him  to  recite  perfectly  any  dis- 
course he  had  once  heard.  He  instructed  Nyadi, 
and  both  of  them  were  writers  of  note  on  philo- 
logical subjects.  They  were  contemporaries  of 
Nanda,  who  reigned  at  Patalaputra  in  the  4th 
century  before  Christ,  and  was  one  of  the  pre- 
decessors of  Chandragupta.  Vararuchi  is  one  of 
the  earliest  commentators  of  Panini.  He  was  one 
of  the  nine  gems  (Nava  Khanda^  of  Vikramaditya's 
court. — Garrett.    See  Nava  Khanda ;  Pali. 

VARAVARAHA.  Sansk.  An  outcaste,  a  man 
with  curly  hair,  a  barbarian,  and  supposed  the 


aouioe  of  the  Greek  Barlwros,  the  Roman  Bu 
barus,  and  the  Barbarian  of  the  Britiih. 

VARENA.  Ghilan  is  a  district  known  to  tli 
ancient  Aryans  as  Varena.  It  was  their  tbirteentl 
settlement,  and  the  curse  of  Ahriman  there  n 
irregular  menstruation.  Ghilan  formed  the  nucki 
of  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  Aryans  in  Medi 
*•  Varena  with  the  four  corners,*  Haag  has  flhon 
to  be  Ghilan. 

VARI.  Hind.  A  turn,  a  man^s  turn  to  wod; 
a  joint-owned  welL 

VARNA.  Hind.,  Sansk.  Colour;  henoei 
tribe,  a  class,  a  caste.  Varna  sankara,  Saksl 
the  mixed  caste  of  Hindus.  Varna,  ooloar,  is  tk 
term  used  by  Hindus  to  indicate  the  race.— IF. 

VARNISH.  A  varnish  is  a  solution  of  a  ni 
or  of  a  gum -resin  in  a  liquid,  which  beiog  spni 
over  a  surface,  evaporates,  and  leaves  the  aolidi 
the  form  of  a  brilliant,  transparent  film.  Tb 
principal  substances  used  in  varnishes  and  tiff 
solvents  are  the  following : — 


Bolventa. 

Oilofnots. 
Oil  of  linseed. 
Oiloftnrpentlne. 
Oil  of  roflemary. 
Alcohol. 
Ether. 


SoUds. 

Amher.     ElemL 
anime.     Benzoin. 
CopaL       Colophony. 
Lac  Haatie. 

Danuner.  Resin. 
Sandandu 


OoloaBL 

Gamboce. 
Dxagon^t   Bed 
blood.      " 
Aloes. 
iSafflron.     IsdifBt 
ITonnerie. 


The  resins  or  gums  and  the  solvents  nty  if 
used  either  singly  or  combined.  One  of  the  ui 
desirable  qualities  in  a  varnish  is  duiabi%,viii 
depends  greatly  on  the  comparative  imohiliiir 
of  the  resin  employed,  its  hardness,  toogkica 
and  permanence  of  colour.  The  art  of  thennii- 
maker  requires,  for  its  successful  proseeatis,! 
considerable  amount  of  chemical  knowie^»^ 
the  greatest  care. 

Amber  resists  the  action  of  ordinary  silfA 
and  requires  to  be  fused  at  a  high  tempen^ 
It  is  hard,  and  moderately  tough,  and  itsco|<* 
is  scarcely  acted  on  by  the  air.  The  objeiA* 
to  amber  are  its  oottUness,  and  the  length  of  ti* 
required  for  amber  vamii^  to  drv.  It  does  i' 
become  full  hard  under  many  wedka 

Those  recognised  by  British  vanisben  * 
classed  as  cabinet,  copal,  carriage,  wainscot^ ^ 
and  turpentine,  white  hard  and  brovn  V 
varnish.  Copal,  mastic,  and  amber  vamiskci' 
much  employed  by  the  artist  and  by  the  ph<* 
grapher. 

The  SemecarpuB  anacardium  yields  a  rod* 
juice,  which  is  known  as  the  black  varnish  ofSjl^ 
The  black  varnish  of  Malabar  is  from  Hofifi^ 
longifolia.  In  China  and  Siam,  Augia  ChJna^ 
yields  a  varnish;  and  in  Japan,  blMk  naU^ 
are  obtained  from  Rhus  vemix,  R.  succedu^ 
and  R.  yemicifenun.  In  India,  a  ▼wni^J 
obtained  from  the  Buchanania  latifolia  ^ 
another  from  the  Odina  wodier.  The  Mirti^f 
varnish  is  obtained  from  Melanonhca  w^ 
sima.  Stagmaria  vemicifolia  yields  the  ^ 
lacquer.  Black  varnish  of  Moulmein  k  v»^ 
first  coat  before  gilding,  on  lacquered  Iwzei  v 
on  pagodas. — Local  Cvmmittee,  MoulmeuL 

VARNISHED  WARE.    In  the  Buimeie  f, 
cess  of  making  this  ware,  a  wooden  fraottr 
wood  covered  with  strina  of  bamhoo  woTen 
gether  so  as  to  form  a  basket,  is  the  fraiiMi 
of  the  intended  cup ;  the  weaving  is  like  kbit 
a  ktdv'B  work-basket,  and  care  is  taken  thi^ 
shall  be  as  thin  and  lijriit  as  possible,  as  npott^ 
matter  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  w»i»  ^ 
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lepend.  Towards  the  edges,  the  weaving  is  of  a 
soaraer  nature,  and  the  bamboo  is  made  as  fine  ns 
lair.  The  varnish  is  named  thit-tsi  (wood-oil), 
iud  may  be  gathered  at  all  times,  but  if  tiUcen 
luring  the  flowering  season,  which  is  at  the 
>eg:inmng  of  the  year,  it  does  not  harden  well. 
It  appears  to  be  in  many  of  its  properties  analo- 
gous to  China  vamiah,  and  it  affects  in  a  similar 
vay  the  health  of  those  who  prepare  it.  Those 
maccustomed  to  it  frequently  find  their  hands 
>li6tered,  and  their  arms  and  faces  swollen  with 
fca  efifects.  All  who  use  it  take  certain  precau- 
ions  against  accidentally  swallowing  any  portion, 
Old  they  are  careful  to  touch  it  with  the  right 
land  only,  while  they  take  their  food  with  the 
eft.  Some  persons  are  more  seriously  affected 
>7  the  varnish  than  others,  and  its  injurious  effects 
tppear  in  blotches  so  much  resembling  leprosy 
»nat  the  other  Burmese  refuse  to  hold  intercourse 
rith  the  affected  person.  The  varnish  is  laid  on 
vith  a  bruBh,  to  spare  the  hand  as  far  as  practic- 
tble;  but  in  all  future  operations  on  the  same 
'^essel,  it  is  laid  on  with  the  hand,  both  in  order  to 
>rocure  a  fine  surface,  and  to  enable  the  workman 
o  reject  the  minutest  particles  of  dust.  When 
irst  laid  on,  the  varnish  looks  of  a  light-brown 
»lour,  but  rubbing  with  the  hand  turns  it  to  a 
ine  black.  When  the  cup  is  varnished,  it  must 
>e  carefully'shut  up  in  a  box,  to  exclude  the  dust, 
lad  then  deposited  in  a  deep  cold  vault  This  is 
(aid  to  be  essential  to  its  proper  setting,  and  with 
me  of  which  every  manuuictory  is  provided.  The 
sup  is  kept  in  the  vault  at  least  three  days. 

In  the  third  process,  the  cup  is  covered  over 
vith  a  thick  black  paste,  which  is  intended  to 
stop  up  all  holes  in  the  baskets,  and  to  give  the 
vare  a  body.  Different  pastes  are  used  for  this 
rarpoBe,  but  all  agree  in  being  composed  of  some 
ine  powder  mixed  up  with  thit-tsi ;  in  one  sort, 
tie  powder  is  that  of  calcined  bones ;  in  another, 
(he  fine  sawdust  of  teak  wood.  In  all  cases  the 
yaste  is  dabbed  on  with  the  fingers,  so  as  to  hide 
he  basket  as  far  as  the  workman  is  able  to  do. 
A.f ter  this  process,  as  well  as  after  every  other  in 
irhich  the  varnish  is  used  in  anv  shape,  the  cup  is 
returned  to  the  vault,  where  it  must  remain  at 
least  three  davs  before  any  subsequent  operation 
laxL  be  proceeded  with. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  processes,  the  cup  is 
j;round  smooth  inside  and  outside.  The  operation 
B  performed  on  a  clumsy  lathe,  which  is  turned 
Dackwards  and  forwards  with  a  stick  and  leather 
itring  like  a  drill-bow.  The  workman  smears  the 
mp  with  water  mixed  with  an  ochrey  red  earth, 
kums  the  lathe  rapidly  with  his  right  hand,  and 
[nreflses  a  piece  of  pumice-stone  held  in  his  left 
tiand  against  the  inside  of  the  cup ;  this  process 
soon  rubs  down  the  rough  surface  of  tiie  paste, 
uod  is  continued  until  it  is  quite  smooth. 

Sixthly,  the  cup  is  covered  on  the  inside  with 
m  additional  quantity  of  paste  of  finer  quality, 
iirhich  is  laid  on  by  the  worxman  after  the  outside 
is  ground  smooth,  and  dried,  in  order  that  it 
night  receive  an  additional  polish  on  a  subsequent 
lay. 

In  the  seventh  part  of  the  process,  the  cup  is 
(covered  with  fine  paste  on  the  outside  as  well  as 
3n  the  inside.  In  this  stage  the  cup  is  ground 
3utside  and  in,  and  has  also  received  a  coat  of  fine 
^rnish.    This  is  the  result  of  two  successive 


between  them ;  the  grinding  is  performed  on  the 
lathe,  as  in  Nos.  4  and  5,  but  instead  of  pumice- 
stone  the  workman  employs  first  a  piece  of  smooth 
sandstone,  then  a  rag  with  charcoal  and  water, 
and  lastly  a  piece  of  moist  cloth.  The  cup  is 
dried  well  in  the  sun  before  the  varnish  is  laid  on, 
which  is  done  with  the  finger. 

In  the  next  step,  the  cup  receives  a  second 
coat  of  varnish,  and  is  quite  black  and  glossy, 
but  not  even  on  the  suitace.  Thus  far  all  the 
Burmese  ware  goes  through  the  same  processes, 
whatever  may  l^  the  style  in  which  they  are  to  be 
finished,  whether  black  or  red,  plain  or  figured. 

In  the  ninth  part  of  the  process,  the  cup  is 
simply  polished  in  the  lathe.  This  is  performed  by 
turning  first  against  a  piece  of  smooth  stone  as  in 
No.  7,  then  by  moistened  rice  husks  held  in  the 
hollow  of  the  left  hand  against  the  cup  while 
turning;  thirdly,  by  a  rag  dipped  in  well-pul- 
verized teak  wood ;  and  lastly,  by  the  hand  smeared 
with  a  peculiar  polishing  powder,  said  to  be  made 
of  the  petrified  wood  of  a  tree.  The  ware  thus 
furnished  is  like  the  black  japanned  ware  used  in 
Britain. 

In  red  colour  ware,  the  colour  used  is  said  to  be 
superior  to  the  best  Chinese  vermilion ;  it  is 
moistened  with  an  oil  called  shazi,  extracted  from 
the  kunyen  (Dipterocarpus  turbinatus),  and  then 
mixed  with  thit-tsi  varnish.  The  mixture  is  laid 
npon  the  cup  after  it  has  gone  through  the  two 
first  operations,  and  nothing  more  is  required  than 
giving  it  a  polish  with  the  hand,  unless  extra- 
ordinary lustre  is  desired,  when  a  mixtxife  of 
shazi  and  thit-tsi  is  applied. 

Siamese. — In  cups  executed  in  Shan  or  Siamese 
style,  the  engraving  is  done  with  great  ingenuity 
and  rapidity,  although  the  only  tool  is  a  needle 
tied  to  a  stick  and  whetted  on  a  bit  of  slate. 
The  artist  holds  tibe  cup  on  his  knees  with  his  left 
hand,  and  keeps  his  graver  almost  motionless  in 
his  right ;  he  then  dexterously  turns  the  cup  by  the 
help  of  his  knees  to  meet  the  graver.  The  Shan 
style  consists  in  engraving  a  piece  of  black  ware, 
and  filling  up  the  hollows  with  vermilion ;  if  any 
figures  are  represented,  they  are  left  in  relief,  in 
the  manner  of  wood  engraving.  The  vermilion 
is  laid  on,  and  after  drying  several  days  is  rubbed 
off  on  the  lathe  with  wet  bran  held  in  the  hollow 
of  the  hand.  The  operation  is  generally  repeated 
to  ensure  a  complete  filling  np  of  all  hollows,  and 
the  cup  is  afterwards  varnished  and  polished. 

A  more  expeditious  method,  called  the  Bur- 
man  style,  consists  in  engraving  upon  a  red 
cup,  and  filling  up  the  hollows  with  different 
colours,  usually  ydlow  or  green.  Some  specimens 
are  engraved  with  grotesque  Chinese-looking 
figures,  and  with  the  lines  filled  with  yellow  or 
primrose.  The  engraving  is  first  prepared  by 
being  varnished  over,  and  the  colour  is  imme- 
diately rubbed  in  with  the  finger  untO  it  is  quite 
diy.  When  the  cup  is  finished,  sometimes  a  small 
quantity  of  indigo  is  mixed  with  the  orpiment, 
which  produces  a  green  colour.  The  beauty  of 
the  engraving  consists  chiefly  in  the  contrast  of 
bright  odours,  and  the  regular  interlacing  of 
minute  lines,  in  which  some  specimens  resemble 
our  engine-turning;  taste  in  drawing  is  totally 
out  of  tihe  question. 

OUier  modes  of  preparing  the  varnished  ware  are 
followed.    The  finer  sorts  are  sometimes  finished 


Dpemtions  with  the  interval  of  at  least  three  days  I  with  gilding  or  with  raised  figures  or  mouldings. 
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These  are  foimed  of  teak-wood  paste,  whioh  is 
pressed  when  soft  into  tin  moulds,  and  when  dry 
it  becomes  as  hard  as  the  wood  of  which  it  was 
originally  made.  Europeans  have  found  this 
paste  an  excellent  material  for  making  the  raised 
work  on  picture  frames  and  similar  objects. 
Some  articles  are  diversified  by  leaving  portions 
of  the  basket- wod£  uncovered  by  the  varnish ;  in 
this  case  the  weaving  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
the  open  parts  being  of  dijfferent  patterns,  the 
effect  is  very  good.  Larger  works  are  made  of 
wood  joined  together  with  teak  paste,  and  after- 
wards covered  in  the  same  way  as  the  basket- 
work,  the  only  difference  between  the  processes 
being  that  in  the  wood- work  the  first  vamishiug 
is  omitted,  the  solid  and  flat  surface  of  the  wood 
taking  the  paste  at  once  without  preparation. 

Chineae.-*MT.  Williams  says  that  the  beautiful 
appearance  of  the  lacquered  ware  of  China  owes  its 
lustrous  colouring  to  a  composition  of  lamp-black 
and  the  clarified  juice  obtained  from  a  species  of 
sumach  called  Rhusvemix  or  R.  vemicia.  Wood- 
oQs  are  obtained  from  other  plants  of  the  same 
family,  and  the  different  qualities  of  lacquered 
ware  are  owing  to  the  use  of  these  inferior  in- 
gredients. The  real  varnish  tree  is  about  X5  feet 
in  height,  and  when  seven  years  old  furnishes 
the  81^,  which  is  carefully  collected  from  incisions 
in  the  trunk  opened  in  summer  nights.  The 
body  of  the  ware  is  wood  partially  smoothed,  or 
pasteboard,  upon  which  two  or  three  coats  of  a 
composition  of  lime,  paper,  and  gums  are  first 
laid,  and  thoroughly  dried  and  rubbed.  The 
surface  of  the  wood  is  also  hardened  by  rubbing 
coarse  clay  ]ipOQ  it,  and  afterwards  scraping  it  off 
when  dry.  Two  coatings  of  lamp-black  and  wood- 
oil,  or,  in  the  finer  articles,  of  lamp-black  and 
varnish,  are  laid  upon  the  prepared  wood,  and 
after  dryiiig  the  clear  vamish  is  brushed  on,  one 
coating  after  another,  with  the  utmost  care,  in 
close  and  darkened  rooms,  allowing  it  to  dry  well 
between  the  several  coats.  The  articles  are  then 
laid  by  to  be  painted  and  gilded  according  to  the 
fancy  of  customers,  after  which  a  last  coating  is 
given  them.  The  vamish  is  brought  to  market 
in  brownish  cakes,  and  reduced  to  ite  proper 
fluidity  by  boiling ;  it  is  applied  to  many  purposes 
both  as  a  vamish  and  paint,  when  it  is  commonly 
mixed  with  a  red  or  brown  colour.  A  beautifid 
fabric  of  lacquered  ware  is  made  by  inlaying  the 
nacre  of  fresh  and  salt-water  shells  in  a  rough 
mosaic  of  flowers,  animals,  etc.,  into  the  com- 
position, and  then  vamishing  it.  Another  kind, 
bigUy  prized  by  the  Chinese,  is  made  by  covering 
the  wood  with  a  coating  of  red  vamish  three  or 
four  lines  in  thickness,  and  then  carving  figures 
upon  it  in  relief.  The  great  labour  necessary  te 
produce  this  ware  renders  it  expensive.  A  conmion 
substitute  for  the  true  vamish  are  the  oils  of  the 
dryandra,  jatropba,  croton,  and  other  members 
of  the  euj^orbiaceous  family,  expressed  from  their 
seeds. 

In  Peninsular  India,  the  varnish  used  by  moo- 
chee  men  for  palanquins,  ete.,  is  prepared  by 
melting  sandarus  (a  kind  of  copal  or  anime,  called 
by  Dr.  Ainslie  sandarach),  and  mixing  it  with 
boiled  linseed  oil,  rendered  dry  by  litharge';  they 
do  not  usually  add  spirite  of  turpentine  in  the 
way  prescribed  for  making  copal  vamiah  in  Eng- 
laiid.  Condapilly  moochees,  for  ornamenting  boxes, 
palanquins,  etc.,   dissolve  a  little  aloes  in  the 


vamish  whioh  is  laid  over  it.  A  very  good  m 
nish  is  prepared  by  moochees  with  sheU-lac  an 
wood-oil  heated  in  small  quantities. 

Wood  varnish  for  teak  and  Chittagong  woo 
may  be  prepared  by  melting  three  or  four  bit8( 
sandarus  of  the  sise  of  a  wunut  or  small  egg,  n 
pouring  upon  it  a  bottleful  of  boiling  linseed « 
previously  rendered  dry  by  boiling  litharge^ 
other  drier,  and  after  boiling  tliem  together  fori 
hour,  gently  adding,  while  cooling,  a  teaspoooii 
of  Venice  turpentme.  If  too  thick,  it  maj  k 
thinned  with  spirits  of  turpentine.  It  shoald  k 
rubbed  on  the  furniture,  and  after  a  little  Im^ 
during  which  it  may  be  exposed  in  the  sa 
rubbed  off;  the  mbbing  should  be  contiuvi 
daily,  and  the  polish  shoiSd  not  be  again  sppU 
for  eight  or  ten  days,  after  which  it  nay  b 
slightly  applied  eveiy  one  or  two  months.  Wito 
does  not  injure  this  polish,  and  any  sUioff 
scrateh  may  be  mbbed  over  with  the  polish,  vIhi 
cannot  be  done  with  Frendi  polish. — Rohde^  i/«SS; 
Fortune's  Residencej  p*  146;  Williams'  }M 
Kingdoniy  i.  p.  121 ;  Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Soae^ 

VARNISH  TREE.  This  name  is  applidi 
the  Dryandra  cordate ;  that  of  China  n  i 
Elffiooocca  vemicia ;  also  Rhus  acuminata,  i).C 
R.  suocedanea,  Linn,  The  black  varnish  tzeti 
the  Chinese  is  the  Melanorrbsui  usitetissima,  Wd^ 
of  Munipur,  Pegu,  Tenasaerim,  and  Tavoy.  Iti 
very  extensively  used  for  paying  the  bottoosi 
river  boats. 

VARSHA.  Sansk.  The  third  season  of  i 
Hindu  solar  year,  comprehending  the  moaUti  d 
Sravana  and  Bhadrapada,  when  the  saniiiDt^ 
signs  Carcata  and  Sinha,  answering  totferiail 
months  Adi  and  Avani. 

VARSHA.  Sansk.  A  region.  Oiih&^vm 
are  named  as^situated  between  the  great  boB' 
tein  ranges  of  the  earth,  viz.  Bhanta-T-IA 
Kunpurusha  or  Kinnara,  Hari,  Ramyaka,  Bin^ 
maya,  Uttam  Kuru,  Ilavrita^  Bhadrasvai  d 
Ketu-mala. 

VARTHEMA,    LudovicodiVarthemA,aB(At 
nese,  travelled  in  India  and  the  Elastem  Seas  fins 
A.D.  1508  to  1508.    First  he  sailed  to  AlexaiA 
and,  entering  on  the  Nile,  arrived  at  Cairo.  1^ 
returning  to  Alexandria,  he  took  ship  to  Bn* 
(Beymt),  and  travelled  by  Tripoli  to  Al# 
From  Aleppo   he   went   southward  by  As* 
(Hamath)  and  Menin  (near  Helbon)  to  DaniaW 
On  the  8th  of  April  1503,  he  set  out  from  Daitfi^ : 
with  the  Haj  caravan  to  Medina  and  Me«a,0 
he  is  the  only  Christian  to  this  day  wbo  «* 
succeeded  in  reaching  these  holy  places  by  ^ 
route.     There  he  heard  of  the  arrival  ofi| 
Portuguese  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hone,  in  ■ 
east,  from  a  Moor  who  traded  with  Venke  m 
Genoa,  and  who  complained  bitterly  to  him  «■ 
articles   of   merchanoise  were   not  aniviag^ 
Mecca  as  usual,  and  of  the  king  of  Portu^  aitv 
cause.    From  Zida  (Jiddah),  the  port  w  M«* 
he;  took  ship  and  went  on  to  Chameram,  GeA 
and  Aden,  the  strongest  city  that  was  eTcr  «^ 
on  the  level  ground.    It  has  walls  wi  tiro  ai* 
and  on  the  other  sides  there  are  very  laige  mc# 
tains.    On  these  mountains  there  are  fiTSCSsti^ 
and  the  dty  contoined  about  five  or  six  thoosaw 
families.    Here  some  Moors  who  had  escaped  thi 
barbarities  of  the  Portuguese  doiMMUieed  V^^ 
as  a  spy.    Buthe  wasaent  totbeSdtMat  Rbada 
who  ultimately  released  him,  and  he  pe-wnhaikw 
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t  Aden  for  Dlu  Bandar  in  the  Peraan  GuH, 
Hd  Diu  in  India.  H^  visited  Goa  (Gogo  ?),  and 
bence  returned  to  Golf ar  in  the  PersiaQ  Gulf,  and 
nwards  to  Muscat  and  Ormuz.  He  visited  Eri 
inder  the  ruler  of  Khorasan,  and  returned  via 
ihiraz  to  Oimuz.  Failing  to  reach  Samarcand^ 
le  sailed  from  Ormuz  to  Gambay,  and  visited 
/haul,  Dabul,  Gogo,  Bijapar,  and  all  the  ports  on 
be  west  coast,  then  up  along  the  Goromandel 
oast  to  Covelong  and  Goromandel,  and  S.  to 
Teylon,  and  again  N.  to  Pulicat  and  Bengal,  Pegu, 
falacoa,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java,  and  the 
loluccas,  and  returned  to  N^apatam  on  the 
^romandel  coast,  where  he  met  twenty -two 
Portuguese.  He  went  to  Quilon  and  Galicut  and 
Sfuuianore,  where  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
i^ortuguese,  and  was  present  in  their  great  sea 
ight  in  1506  with  the  Zamorin  fleets.  Finally, 
\e  returned  via  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  to  Lisbon, 
rbere  he  was  wannly  welcomed  by  Don  Emanuel, 
ing  of  Portugal. 

YABUNA,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  gods  of  the 
kncient  Hindus,  of  the  times  of  the  Yecuu.  He  is 
he  god  of  the  waters,  the  analogue  of  Neptune. 
le  is  regent  of  the  west,  and  lord  of  punishment, 
Q  which  latter  capacity  he  resembles  Yama,  and, 
ike  him,  holds  a  snaky  cord  or  noose  with  which 
le  binds  incorrigible  offenders  under  the  water, 
lis  vahana  or  vehicle  is  the  fabulous  fish  called 
nakara.  Yaruna  is  Uranos  (^Ovptufos)  of  the 
Sreek  mythology,  the  vault  of  heaven  personified. 
Hwo  hymns  in  the  Big  Yeda  are  addressed  to  him. 
le  gave  a  son  to  king  Harischandra,  and  requured 
tie  same  as  a  sacrifice.  Yaruna  is  rain,  the  sky, 
tr  hemispheric  firmament,  resting  on  the  waters, 
ind  has  obvious  analogies  with  the  Grecian 
Jranos.  To  this  god,  singly  or  associated  with 
^itra,  are  offered  the  rare  and  perfunctory  prayers 
or  protection  from  sin,  which  appear  in  one  or 
>wo  of  the  Yedic  hymns.  A  common  medium 
>etween  the  Grecian  and  Aiyan  mythology  may 
>e  inferred,  and  that  Mena  and  the  Aswini,  Anna 
tnd  Yaruna,  were  not  (so  to  speak)  indigenous. 

YARUNI,  a  festival  on  the  ISth  of  the  latter 
lalf  of  Gbaitra,  in  honour  of  Yaruna.  If  it  fall  on 
i  Saturday,  it  is  of  especial  sanctity,  and  is  termed 
tfaha-Yaruni. 

YASANTHI,  amongst  the  Rajputs,  is  spring 
personified,  as  the  consort  of  Har,  and  is  wor- 
ibipped  by  them.  On  the  first  spring  day,  the 
[lajput  princes  and  vassals  open  the  season  with  a 
preat  boar  hunt.  On  that  day  personal  danger 
^  disregarded,  as  want  of  success  is  deemed 
yi  omen  that,  during  the  year,  Oomia,  the  great 
[nol^er,  m^  refuse  all  petitions. 

YASANTOTSAYA,  Madhotsava,or  Kamotsava 
a  a  festival  held  on  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
>f  the  Hindu  month  Ghaitra,  at  which  Kama  Deva, 
bbe  god  of  love,  was  formerly  worshipped.  The 
reason  was  one  of  much  merriment,  and  the 
l^eneral  influence  of  returning  spring  was  hailed 
with  music  and  jollity.  Part  of  the  amusement 
of  the  people  consisted  in  splashing  each  other, 
by  means  of  syringes,  with  water  or  fine  powder, 
coloured  with  saffron.  A  missile  conmionly  used 
in  some  pbices  is  rose  leaves,  large  baskets  and 
(^ys  of  which  are  prepared  for  that  purpose. 
iThe  festival  of  Kama  Deva  holds  its  place  in  the 
fsalendar,  but  its  observance  is  restricted  to  a  few 
places.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  have  merged  into  the 
^halgunotsava  or  Holi,  celebrated  $i  month  before. 


when  t^e  like  merrim^ijt  and  affusion  of  coloured 
powder  or  water  takes  place.  In  the  south  of 
indi%  Kama  is  worshipped  at  this  period  also, 
which  still  further  identifies  the  origin  of  the 
festival,  although  it  has  undergone  some  important 
modifications  in  date  and  purpose.  —  WUson^s 
Hind.  Theat  a  p.  268. 

YASGO  DA  GAMA  with  three  vessels  sailed 
from  Lisbon  on  the  8th  July  1497,  touched  at 
Melinda,  on  the  African  coast,  and  anchored  off 
Galicut  on  the  22d  May  1498.  On  first  landing, 
the  Zamorin  of  Galicut  received  him  with  cordiality 
and  kindness,  but  afterwards,  on  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Muhammadans,  Gama  was  forced  to 
set  sail  for  Europe,  and  he  re-entered  the  Tagus 
on  the  29th  August  1499,  after  an  absence  of  26 
months.  After  him,  Gabral  commanded  an  ex- 
pedition, and  Da  Goma,  in  1502,  again  visited 
India.  He  called  on  the  Zamorin  for  satis&ustion 
for  an  insult  to  Gabral,  and  it  being  refused,  he 
fired  on  the  place,  and  went  to  Gochin,  where  he 
left  Pacheo  with  a  few  men,  and  returned  to 
Portugal. 

YA^HISHTA,  a  famous  rishi  or  sage  of  the 
Yedic  ages,  one  of  seven  rishi,  husband  of  Arun-. 
dhati,  author  of  several  of  the  hymns  in  the  Rig 
Yeda,  also  of  a  law  book.  He  was  the  family 
priest  of  Nimi,  son  of  Ikshwaku,  who  was  the  son 
of  Manu  Yaivasvata.  Yashishta  and  Yisvamitra 
are  historical  persons,  and  two  modem  schools 
were  named  after  them.  There  are  many  legends 
regarding  Yashishta  in  the  Rig  Yeda,  the  Aitareya 
Brahmana,  the  Mahabharata,  the  Yishnu  Purana, 
the  Markandeya  Purana. — Ward^s  Hindoos,  iv.  19. 

YASTU  YAGA,  a  Yedic  rite  practised  by 
Hindus  to  sanctify  a  new  house  ;  without  its  per- 
formance, no  house  can  be  occupied.  Each  vastu 
or  home  is  supposed  to  have  a  protecting  snake, 
the  Yastu  sarpa.  The  rite  consists  of  offerings  of 
water,  fruits,  flowers,  on  a  sacrificial  altar  'or 
vedi,  and  prayers.  On  the  morning  of  the  day 
previously  fixed  for  entering  a  new  house,  the 
Hindu  owner  performs  the  usual  morning  prayers 
and  ablutions,  and,  having  tiius  purified  himself, 
he  presents,  according  to  his  means,  pieces  of 
gold  to  Brahmana,  a  wateipot  is  filled  with  water, 
and  on  it  sre  placed  fruits,  flowers,  and  mango 
leaves. — Elliot,  Sup»  Glos. 

YASU,  in  Hindu  mythology,  a  name  of  eight 
semi-divine   beings,  personifications  of    natural 

{phenomena,  whose  names  are  variously  enumerated, 
n  the  Yishnu  Purana  they  are  thus  given: — 1. 
A'pa,  water,  or,  according  to  others,  Ahar,  day ; 
2.  Dhruva,  the  pole-star;  3.  Soma,  the  moon; 
4.  Dhara,  earth ;  5.  Aniia,  the  wind ;  6.  Anala  or 
Pavaka,  fire ;  7.  Pratyusha,  dawn ;  8.  Prabhasa, 
light.  They  are  represented  as  always  attendant 
on  their  leader,  Agni  or  Fire,  and  in  their  relation- 
ship to  this  deity  and  to  the  worship  of  the  sun 
ana  light,  seem  to  belong  to  the  Yedic  period  of 
Hindu  mythology.  —  WilUanu^  Nala,  p.  215 ; 
Wilton'x  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  120. 

YASU-DEYA,  son  of  Sura,  of  the  Yadava 
branch  of  the  Lunar  race.  He  was  father  of 
Krishna,  and  Kunti,  the  mother  of  the  Pandava 
princes,  was  his  sister.  He  married  seven  daughters 
of  Ahuka,  and  the  jroungest  of  them,  De^n^.  was 
the  mother  of  Krishna  After  the  death  of 
Krishna  and  Bala  Rama,  he  also  died,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Mahabharata,,foar  of  his  wives  burned 
themselves  with  his  corpse ;  but  the  Yishnu  Purana 
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saTB  that  he  and  Devaki  and  Rohini  burned  them- 
selyes  at  Dwaraka. 

VASUKI,  in  Hindu  mythology,  a  serpent  which 
the  Hindu  gods  used  as  a  rope  or  thong  when 
they  churned  the  sea  of  milk  to  obtain  the  amrita. 
He  was  called  also  Sesha,  also  Ananta,  and  was 
king  of  the  serpents  who  live  in  Patala. 

VASUNDA,  a  festival  for  Andal,  goddess  of 
the  Hindus,  in  the  Natagasalai  Teppakulam, 
iStrivilliputur.  In  front  of  the  tank  is  erected  a 
pandal,  decorated  with  plantains,  sugar-canes, 
and  garlands  of  flowers,  and  illuminated  with 
lanterns,  globes,  and  lustres.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing she  is  placed  on  the  middle  mantapum  of 
the  tank,  and  young  and  old  come  to  worsbip  the 
goddess.  At  night  the  goddess  is  taken  to  the 
temple  in  a  long  and  pompous  procession  through 
the  streets  of  the  town,  which  are  studded  with 
pandals. 

VATERIA,  a  genus  of  plant  of  the  East  Indies, 
of  the  order  Dipterocarpacese.  There  are  four 
species  known,  V.  Zeylanica,  Wight,  of  Ceylon; 
v.  lancesBfolia,  Roxb,,  of  Assam  and  the  Khassya 
mountains ;  Y.  Roxburghiana,  Wight y  Icon.,  a  tree 
of  the  Peninsula  of  India ;  and  Y.  Indica,  of  the 
western  coast  of  Peninsular  India  and  Mysore. 
A  species  of  this  genus,  the  IjC-toak  of  the  Burmese, 
is  plentiful  in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces.  It  is  a 
handsome  wood,  suited  for  cabinet-work,  the 
purposes  of  the  turner,  and  other  purpotfes  requir- 
mg  a  wood  of  dense  structure. — Major  Benson ; 
Wight''s  Icones ;  Roxb. ;  Voigt. 

VATERIA  CEYLANICA.  W.  III.  p.  88. 
Stemonoporus  Wightii,  Thw,  A  large  tree  in  the 
forests  between  Galle  and  Ratnapura,  and  at 
Palmadolla  near  the  latter  phice;  wood  not 
known. — Thw.  En.  PL  Zeyl  p.  87. 

YATERIA  INDICA.    Linn, 
Y.  Malabarica,  BL        \  Chloroxylon  dupada,^t7i^. 

Payani,     .     .    .  Maleal. 


Dupa  mara,  .    .    . 
Piney  varniBh  tree, 
Indian  oopal  tree,  . 
White  dammer  tree, 
Gun-anime  tree,  . 


Can. 

Eng. 

»f 
»» 
»> 


Hal-gaB8,  .    .     .     Singh. 
Piney  xnaram,    .    .    Tam. 
Vellay,  KungiUam,       „ 
Dapada  chettu,      .    Tbl. 


This  large  and  stately  tree  grows  to  the  height 
of  about  60  feet  It  has  entire,  smooth,  coriaceous 
leaves,  and  terminable  panicles  of  white  flowers. 
The  young  shoots  and  all  tender  parts,  except  the 
leaves,  are  covered  with  fine  stellate  pubescence. 
It  is  common  in  the  hotter  parts  of  Ceylon,  up  to 
an  elevation  of  2000  feet ;  it  grows  in  Canara  and 
all  along  the  Malabar  coast ;  it  is  found  also  in 
Mysore.  Its  wood  weighs  26  lbs.  to  the  cubic 
foot,  and  its  timber  is  said  to  last  ten  years.  In 
Ceylon,  its  timber  is  used  for  packing-cases,  ceil- 
ings, coffins,  etc. ;  on  the  western  coast  of  India, 
it  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  building  timber,  not 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  teredo,  and  much 
employed  in  ship-building.  The  dupada  resin  is 
used  as  a  fragrant  incense  in  temples;  the  quantity 
procurable  is  very  considerable.  It  is  obtfuned 
by  wounding  the  tree,  and  in  commerce  occurs 
either  in  smfdl  lumps  or  in  large  masses,  generaUv 
of  a  shining  appearance  and  balsamic  smell.  It 
has  a  very  cellular  structure,  which  is  attributable 
to  the  mode  of  collection.  Notches  being  cut  in 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  sloping  inwards  and  down- 
wards, the  resin  collects  in  the  cavity,  and  is 
either  permitted  to  dry  on  the  spot,  or  is  collected 
and  dned  by  the  application  of  heat.  It  is  of  all 
shades,  from  light-green  to  light-yellow  or  white. 
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and  is  usually  translucent    Specimens  are  boo 
times  seen,  in  which,  from  the  desiccation  havii 
been  improperly  conducted,  the  resin  is  noi 
opaque,  of  a  dull-green  colour,  and  fall  of  a 
bubbles,  presenting    the   appearance  of  h&TB 
undergone  a  partial  fermentation.  This  resin 
be  recognised    by  its  cellular   appearance 
balsamic  smell ;  this  latter,  however  (which  is, 
course,  due  to  the  volatile  oil  it  contains),  is  ^ 
ally  lost  by  long  keeping  or  constant  exponue 
the  air.     What  is  called  East  Indian  oopal,  si 
sold  in  England  as  gum-anime,  exudes  abondudl 
from  this  tree.    Candles  are  made  of  this  rem i 
Malabar,  which  Dr.  Wight  informs  us  diffiwi 
burning  an  agreeable  fragrance,  give  a  fine  da 
light  with  little  smoke,  and  consume  the  ii 
without  snuffing.    These  candles  were  at  one  tii 
introduced  into  England,  bat  a  very  faigii  drif 
having  been  imposed,  the  trade  ceased,   kd 
oil  is  prepared  from  the  seeds,  and  is  called  piM 
tallow  or  dupada  oil,  Piney  yennai,  Tam.,  whkii 
used  for  lamps,  but  is  very  suitable  for  soapi^ 
candle-making.     The  oil  from  the  seeds  beoni 
perfectly  solid  even  in  hot  climates,  and  ij  j» 
pared  by  cleaning  the  seed,  then  roasting  d 
grinding  them  into  a  mass.     To  5  seers  (rf  d 
add  12  seers  of  water,  and  boil  until  tieoiliil 
to  the  surface.     Remove  the  oil,  stir  tiiecootei 
of  the  vessel,  and  allow  it  to  stand  nntil  k 
following  day,  when  more  oil  will  be  obeerreds 
the  surface,  which  may  be  collected  andtiiep 
cess  repeated.— 7%jp.  Enum.  PL  ZeyL;  M.Ul; 
Roxh,  Flor.  Indica ;  Voigt. 

YATERIA  LANCE.EFOLTA.  ifoxfc  » 
middling -sized  tree  is  common  in  S^sai 
grows  in  Assam  and  the  Khassya  momtna 
It  has  entire,  smooth,  coriaceous  letTa,  ai 
tenninal  t>anicles  of  white  flowers.  It  flwfliii 
April  and  May,  and  fruits  in  July  and  Aug* 
It  is  valuable  as  a  timber  tree.  It  exndeB»ci* 
liquid  from  wounds,  etc.,  in  the  bark,  which aoa 
hardens  into  an  amber-coloured  resin.  Frtmtii 
the  natives  -distil  a  dark-coloured  and  atroflf 
smelling  resin  called  Chooa,  also  Chova,Hia, 
and  sell  it  and  gond  or  gum,  which  the  Bnh* 
use  as  an  incense.  —  iJoxft.  ii.  p.  601;  FjflC 
Royle'a  Him.  Bot. ;  Eng.  Cyc;  Mason. 

VATERIA  ROXBURGHIANA.  Wi^^ 
Common  in  some  of  our  western  coast  fow* 
particularly  in  the  South  Canara  jungH  ii 
planted  in  avenues,  etc.,  in  Travaocore;  * 
mdigenous  in  Ceylon,  where  it  is  called  Mend* 
Its  timber  is  much  valued  in  Ceylon,  bntisrf^t 
use  in  India;  the  tree  produces  a  gum-r  ' 
Beddome,  FL  Svlv.  viii.  p.  95. 

YATESWARA  DATTA,  according  to 
authorities,  is  the  name  of  the  father  of  FkM 
Prithwi,  or  Prithi-raj,  but  by  other  writeBl; 
father  was  named  Someda  or  Vigraha  Jkn^d 
his  grandfather  Saruga  Deva  or  Vissia  D«* 
The  term  Datta  is  also  more  appropriate  toa^ 
of  the  Yaisya  tribe  than  a  Rajput,  but  then  T* 
eswara  is  called  a  Samanta,  a  term  especially  iof^ 
ing  a  warrior  and  a  chief,  and,  as  in  the  eaie  I 
the  Jat,  the  agricultural  tribes  oocssionaHy  fcfl^ 
a  military  life.  These  considerations,  hxmf^ 
leave  the  individuality  of  the  au&or  very  doM 
ful — Asiatic  Researches,  xv.  p.  407;  2Vw* 
tions  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society;  HvndM,  fkii% 
ii.  p.  164. 

YATHEK,  the  hero  of  the  tale  by  Mr.  Bei 


VATICA  LACCIFERA. 


VATSYA. 


brd,  who  is  made  to  visit  the  Takht-i-Jamshid. 
According  to  the  work  called  Khalassut  -  ul- 
ychbar,  Yathek  died  of  dropsy  in  the  month  of 
Sehuj,  232  Hijira,  or  a.d.  846. 

•VATICA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  East  Indies, 
d  the  natoral  order  Dipterocarpe».  They  are 
arge  trees  of  great  economic  value,  and  the  recog- 
dsed  species  are  V.  faginea,  grandiflora,  Helferi, 
\nd  scaphula,  Dytr ;  V.  lac<uf era,  obtusa,  robusta, 
md  tumbuggaia,  W,  and  A.  They  are  useful  as 
imber  trees  and  for  their  resins. 

VATICA  LACCIFERA.     W.  and  A.,  W.  Ic. 

Shoreft  talun,  Boxb,     I  S.  robiuta,  Both,  not  RosA, 
S.  kodfera,  Heyne,      \  Talura,     ....    Tam. 

A  large  timber  tree  of  Mysore  and  of  the  Bala- 
^hat  mouDtains,  Naikenary,  Nundidmg,  Pa]ghat, 
flrbere  it  blossoms  during  the  dry  winds,  and  ripens 
ts  seed  in  June.  It  is  ve^  abundant  in  the  hill 
brests  of  Cuddapah  and  l^rth  Arcot,  and  is  also 
bund  in  the  Mudumalli  forests,  Animallays, 
WTynad,  Mvsore,  etc.  Its  timber  is  very  useful 
br  house-bnilding,  panels  of  doors,  and  various 
>ther  purposes ;  it  has  a  ready  sale  in  the  Cud- 
lapah  district,  and  is  largely  imported  into  Madras. 
L  species  of  lac  is  procured  from  the  tree. — 
Beddame,  Fl,  Sylv, ;  Roxb. ;  Captain  Puckle  in  M, 
Sfar.  0/1862;  Useful  Plants ;  W.  and  A, 

VATICA  ROBUSTA.    W.  and  A. 


Shorea  robuata,  Boseb, 


Salai 

XJawukunida,  .  . 
Guggalam  chetia, 
Salwa,  Soringhi, 


Sansk. 


.  Tkl. 

Uriya. 


Til. 


laj, Abab. 

Bing-gyin,  .    .    .   Burm. 
lal  tree,      .    .    .      Eiro. 

Mf Hind. 

ItsBeain, 
Stal,  Rala,  Dboona,  HnvD.  |  Quggala, 

This  valuable  timber  tree  is  alluded  to  in  ancient 
lindu  writings.  In  the  Hindu  Theatre  (ii.  p. 
00),  Madhava,  speaking  of  the  coming  rainy 
eason,  says — 

'  The  days  approach 
When  the  long  line  of  olouds  shall  ahed  on  earth 
Their  amaranthine  drops,  trembling  in  the  breeze 
That  from  the  east  oomes  powerful,  and  embaed 
With  the  rich  odours  of  the  Sal  and  Arjuna.' 

Forests  of  it  extend  over  a  narrow  belt  from 
Caroaon  to  Assam,  and  the  dammer  of  Bengal  is 
he  resin  exuded  from  it.  It  grows  in  the  Palghat 
aountains  and  to  a  limited  extent  on  the  west 
oast.  West  of  Burhampore  and  Russelcondah, 
he  sal  forests  are  the  most  valuable  tract  of  wood 
>u  the  eastern  coast  of  Peninsular  India.  In  the 
aluk  of  Gumsur  and  in  the  zamindari  of  Bodogoda, 
he  sal  forests  are  important  and  accessible,  for 
hese  districts  are  traversed  by  rivers,  and  during 
he  short  freshes  timber  can  be  rafted  to  the  coast 
)aptain  Beddome  found  it  abundant  on  the  In- 
Irawati.  Captain  Sankey  says  that  the  sal  of 
!^agpur,  resembling  bejasar  somewhat  in  colour, 
liffers  peculiarly  from  it  in  the  construction  of  its 
^ain,  and  in  its  freeness  from  the  faults  to  which 
he  other  is  so  subject  In  strength,  size,  and  all 
he  qualities  of  good  timber,  it  appeared  to  him 
o  stand  first  of  all  those  procurable  in  the  Nagpur 
lerritories  for  a  tie  beam  or  rafter  wood.  The 
lal  forests  of  Northern  India,  according  to  Dr. 
[i*alconer,  extend  in  a  nearly  unbroken  belt  along 
he  Terai  from  the  Ganges  at  Hardwar  to  the 
Borhampooter ;  and  it  occurs  also  in  the  Morung 
Bills,  and  in  Assam ;  but  in  many  parts  at  the 
foot  of  the  Himalayas,  the  forests  are  said  to  have 
t>ecoine  much  exhausted. 


Its  seed  has  the  utmost  susceptibility  of  ger- 
mination, with  a  vitality  so  limited  in  duration  that 
it  will  not  survive  many  days  unplanted.  It 
ripens  at  the  commencement  of  tne  rains,  and 
after  the  first  shower  falls  actually  sprouting  from 
the  tree.  In  consequence,  young  plants  come  up 
in  the  utmost  profusion,  forming  patches  of  forest, 
which  are  literally  impenetrable  till  thinned  by 
the  woodman.  The  tree  Yatica  robusta  furnishes 
the  best  and  most  extensively  used  timber  in  the 
north  of  India.  In  Pegu,  the  tree  is  found  chiefly 
on  the  Shan  side  of  the  Touughoo  district,  and  in 
the  forests  north  of  Touughoo,  and  it  is  abundant 
inland  in  the  Amherst  and  Tavoy  provinces.  Sal 
timber  suffers  much  from  exposure,  splitting  and 
warping  greatly.  The  wood  is  hiu*d,  of  a  Ught- 
brown  cok>ur,  and  is  in  great  repute ;  it  is  most 
valuable  for  house  and  ship  bmloing,  as  vats  for 
liquids,  door-frames,  and  for  the  rails  and  battens 
of  doors.  It  is  not  suited  for  planks ;  it  twists, 
shrinks,  and  warps  whenever  tne  surface  is  re- 
moved, even  after  many  years^  seasoning.  This 
wood  is  in  general  use  for  building  purposes  in 
the  Granjam  and  Yizagapatam  districts.  Compared 
with  teak,  its  strength  is  about  1121  to  869.  In 
the  Madras  gun-carriage  manufactory,  it  is  used  for 
beams  of  gun  and  howitzer  carriages,  light  field 
axle-cases  of  all  kinds,  all  parts  of  carts,  transport 
carriage  cheeks,  handspikes  of  all  sorts,  perches 
of  waggons,  poles,  short  perches,  braces,  framing 
and  splinter-bars  of  limbers,  gun  and  waggon, 
and  framing  of  all  carts.  The  bark  is  employed 
by  tanners,  and  yields  an  abundance  of  resin  or 
dammer,  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  pitch, 
and  burnt  by  the  natives  as  incense,  and  an 
aromatic  oil  is  procured  from  the  resin  by  dry 
distillation.  It  is  called  Sal  and  Salwa  in  Gumsur, 
and  Googul  in  the  Grodavery  forests.  Colonel 
Beddome  is  not  sure  that  the  Burmese  tree  called 
EiDg-gyin  is  the  same  species. 

VATICA  TUMBUGGAIA.     W.  and  A. 
Shorea  tombnggaia,  Boxb,  |  Sal  tumbuggaia,  Boxb, 

Congo-wood  tree,    .  Eno.  |  Tumbuggaia,  .    .    .  TiL. 
Thambagam,  .    .    .  Tam.  | 

A  large  timber  tree,  a  native  of  the  Balaghat? 
mountains,  which  blossoms  in  the  beginning  of 
the  hot  season,  and  ripens  its  seed  in  June.  In 
the  Balpalli  juogles,  in  the  Cuddapah  district,  the 
tree  abounds,  particularly  on  the  ridges  of  the 
bills  from  Balpalli  to  Yerra  Gunta  Cottah,  and 
over  all  the  ridges  of  the  hills  in  the  Cuddapah 
district,  growing  to  a  height  of  from  30  to  S5 
feet,  and  from  6  to  7  feet  in  circumference.  It  is 
there  chiefly  used  for  house-building  purposes, 
being  much  prized  by  the  natives  of  the  district 
on  account  of  its  durability.  Its  wood  is  used  for 
fuses ;  it  is  a  strong,  heavy  wood,  close-grained 
but  splintery,  superior  in  strength  and  mier  in 
grain  than  sal,  too  heavy  for  gun-carriages,  but 
would  answer  for  all  purposes  where  great  strength 
is  necessary.  It  yields  a  large  quantity  of  the 
resin  called  dammer,  which  is  employed  in  marine 
yards  as  a  substitute  for  pitch,  but  used  also  as> 
benzoin  in  temples  for  incense. — Roxb, ;  Voigt, 

YATSYA,  a  learoed  Hindu  who  wrote  in  the 
Sanskrit  language,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  His  book  is  the  Kama  Sutra,  or 
Aphorisms  of  Love,  and  is  the  standard  work  on 
love  and  on  social  and  domestic  life  in  that  lan- 
guage. It  waa  composed  by  him  whilst  a  religious'* 
student  at  Benares.     He  alludes  is  it  to  the- 
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writings  of  seyen  earlier  authors.    He  inculcates  i  tween  Anglo- Saxon  and  modem  English,  but  i 


the  necessity  of  education  and  cultivation  of  the 
64  arts.  Dowson  also  sajs  that  he  wrote  the 
Kyaja  Bhasha,  and  that  he  was  known  under  the 
name  of  Malla  Naga. 

VATTEZB^illir,  an  ancient  Tamil  writing 
chai»s^i,l!tiirTn  use  by  the  Moplah  in  South 
Malabar. 

VAYPI,  an  island  near  Cochin,  which  was 
thrown  up  from  llie  sea  in  the  14th  century,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  new  era,  Puduvepa,  new  intro- 
duction. 


is  greater  than  between  Homer  *8  and  Demosthene 
Greek.  The  names  of  the  rishi  or  oompoeers  ar 
not  always  given  in  the  body  of  the  hymns,  an 
there  is  nothing  to  guide  the  historian  or  chrom 
logist  as  to  their  dates.  Nevertheless,  goo 
s<£olars  are  of  opinion  that  Vedic  hymns  wcs 
composed  mostly  about  the  fifteenth  or  seves 
teenth  centuries  before  Christ,  but  not  commicld 
to  writing,  and  therefore  not  collected,  untO  tli 
eighth  century  B.C. 

The  Veda  offers  one  of  the  best  illuatratioiis  itf 
the  manner  in  which  ancient  literature  was  pn- 


VAYU.    Sansk:.    Air,  wind,  iEolus,  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  one  of  the  gods  of  the  ancient  Hindus ;    served  in  early  times.     The  art  of  writing 
the  god  of  winds  and  the  regent,  of  the  north-    unknown  in  India  before  the  end  of  the 
west.  I  Vedic  literature,  about  B.C.  800.    Now  the  old^ 

VEDA.  The  religious  books  of  the  Hindus,  ^  Sanskrit  manuscript  we  possess  cannot  be  mid 
known  as  the  Yedas,  are  four  in  number, — ^the  Rig  '  older  than  A.D.  1000 ;  but  the  sons  of  the  thn 
Veda,  the  Yajur  Veda,  the  Sama  Veda,  and  the  1  higher  castes  were  required  to  learn  by  heart  tit 
Atharva  Veda,  but  the  last  of  these  belongs  to  a  sacred  text.  At  the  present  day,  youUis  in  soar 
much  later  age  than  the  rest.  01  the  four,  the  of  the  Brahmanic  families  can  repeat  the^whofes 
Rig  Veda  is  the  oldest,  and  the  Tajur  Veda,  ,  the  Kig  Veda,  learned,  as  their  ancestors  acqmiai 
Sama  Veda,  and  the  Atharva  Veda  follow  in  sue-    it  thousands  of  years  ago,  from  the  month  of  i 


cession. 

Each  Veda  is  subdivided  into  three  parts, — 
Sanhita,  Brahmana,  and  Sutra. 

The  Sanhita  of  the  Rig  Veda  is  purely  a  lyrical 
collection,  comprising  the  store  of  songs  which  the 
Aryans  had  brought  with  them  from  nieir  ancient 
settlements  on  the  banks  Of  the  Indus,  and  which 
they  had  used  in  their  invocations  for  prosperity 
on  themselves  and  their  flocks,  in  their  adoration 
of  the  dawn,  in  celebration  of  the  struggle  between 
the  god  who  wields  the  lightning  and  the  darkness, 
and  in  rendering  thanks  to  the  heavenly  beings 
forpreservation  m  battle. 

The  songs  are  here  classified  according  to  the 
families  of  the  poets  to  which  they  are  ascribed. 
This  is  a  purely  scientific  arrangement,  irrespective 
of  their  date. 

It  is  known  that  the  sacred  books  known  as 
Vedas  were  numerous,  and  the  tradition  is  that 
their  arrangement  into  their  present  form  was 
made  by  a  person  who  is  designated  Veda-Vyasa, 
literally  Veda-compiler. 

The  Sanhita  of  the  Sama  Veda,  and  both  the 
Sanhitas  of  the  Yajur  Veda,  consist  of  verses  re- 
lating to  the  Soma  offering  which  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  Rig  Veda;  and  the  extracts 
forming  the  Sama  Sanhita  seem  to  have  been 
made  prior  to  those  of  the  Yajur  Veda. 

The  object  of  the  Brahmanas  is  to  connect  the 
sacrificial  songs  and  formulas  with  the  sacrificial 
rite,  by  pointing  out,  on  the  one  hand,  their 
direct  mutual  relation;  and,  on  the  other,  their 
symbolical  conniection  with  each  other. 

The  Sutras  or  Aphorisms  are  founded  on  the 
Brahmanas,  and  must  be  considered  as  their 
necessary  supplement,  as  a  further  fvdvance  in  the 
path  struck  out  by  the  latter  in  the  direction  of 
more  rigid  system  and  formalism.  They  are  the 
Kalpa  Sutra  or  Srauta  Sutra  relating  to  ritual, 
and  the  Griha  Sutra  or  Smarts  Sutra  relating  to 
domestic  ceremonial. 

The  Smarta  Sutra  exhibit  the  complete  stand- 
point of  Brahmanism. 

The  language  of  the  Vedas  is  not  Sanskrit  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  but  there  is  not 
sufficient  difference  between  it  and  classical 
Sanskrit  to  authorise  its  being  called  a  separate 
language.    The  difference  is  not  so  great  as  be- 


teacher,  so  that  the  Vedic  succession  should  Bcie 
be  broken.  Various  readings  from  these  '  walkaf 
Rig  Veda  manuscripts '  are  being  collected  for  a 
edition  which  is  to  be  published  in  the  SaoEi 
Books  of  &e  East 

Veda  is  derived  from  Vedali,  contracted  Vetii 
he  knows,  one  of  the  verbs  commonly  vsA 
in  S^Qskrit,  and  from  which  several  wotib  m 
derived  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  vidya,  leBv 
ing;  vidivan,  a  learned  man,  etc.  Thisverisali^ 
has  been  preserved  as  vidanti,  Sanse.  ;  eidovbk 
Gr,  ;  vident,  Lat.  ;  witon,  Anglo  -Saxcb; 
and  wit,  Eno.  The  body  of  Vedic  litenteeii 
immense.  In  the  Brahmana,  moral  recefitB,  isK* 
gious  instruction,  and  information  are  ooBTeyd 

Their  Age. — Good  scholars  are  of  opinion  tW 
the  Vedic  hymns  were  composed  after  the  17tk 
century  B.C.,  but  not  collected  until  later.    P» 
fessor  Wilson  supposed  them  to  belong  to  the  81 
century  before  Christ.      But  another  viev  )m 
been  that  the  Sanhita  or  hymns  were  cdheSS 
about  B.C.  1200  or  1800,  and  that  the  BrshnM 
was  written  about  B.c.  700  or  800 ;  while  ProfieMf 
Max  Muller  fixes  tlie  years  600  and  200  b.c.  a8# 
limits  of  that  age  during  which  the   Brahnsc 
literature  was  carried  on  in  the  strange  stjirtf 
the  Sutra.  According  to  Oolebrooke,  at  the  e^ 
of  the  Vedas  the  summer  solstice  was  in  di 
middle  of  AsMesha,  the  9th  lunar  mansion ;  tfaec^ 
fore  Regulus  was  half  a  lunar  mansion  -f  9%  tfails 
15^  40'  east  of  the  summer  solstice,  at  that 
On  1st  January  1859,  the  longitude  of 
was  l^?""  52'  30^  hence  Regulus  was  at  that~ 
57''  52'  80^  east  of  the  summer  solstice.     Hi 
sununer  solstice  had  therefore  retrograded  ^taoA 
42*  12'  80'  =  42°  20'  8*  since  the  epoch  of  ii 
Vedas.    And  as  the  equinoxes  and  solstices  nail 
backward  on  the  ecliptic  at  the  rate  of  1^  in  H 
years,  it  must  have  occupied  70°X42*  W  8*=rSei 
years  to  effect  the  diange.    Hence  the  age  of  tti 
Vedas  was  3039  on  the  1st  January  1859,  or  ^ut 
date  is  B.C.  IW,  i,e.  the  early  part  of  the  19i 
century  before  the  Christian  era. 

Only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  tlie  TeAl 
has  ever  been  translated,  nor  is  it  ever  likely^  iM 
the  whole  mass  of  Vedic  Hteratore  will  ever  m 
the  light  in  a  modem  Isncnage.  Indeed,  fiod 
calculated  that  the  mere   Sanhita   or 
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Mrtion  of  the  Yedas,  as  diatingoished  from  the 
Biahmana  or  later  ritual  appended  to  each,  eon-* 
bal:i8  not  less  than  30,000  couplets,  of  which 
1 1 ,000  go  to  the  Rig  Veda.  The  Rig  Veda  com- 
prises 1017  short  poems,  containing  10,580  rerses. 

Portions  of  the  Rig  Veda  were  translated  by 
bfae  late  F.  Rosen,  the  late  M.  liOnglois,  and  hy 
Professor  H.  H.  Wilson ;  and  Dr.  F.  Max  Mailer, 
who  ondertook  to  produce  a  complete  one,  has 
iin weariedlj  devotea  mnch  of  his  useful  life  to  this 
[>bject  With  all  their  difficulties,  they  furnish 
mueh  information  regarding  the  origin  and  early 
state  of  some  of  the  races  who  are  now  called 
H induB.  From  what  has  been  publish ed,  it  is  known 
that  during  the  period  through  which  the  Vedas 
were  being  produced,  the  people  were  progressing 
in  moral  culture  and  in  social  and  political  con- 
dition. In  the  earliest  period  of  their  migration, 
bhey  had  no  money.  Their  wealth  consisted  of 
Battle,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  buffaloes;  tiie 
BOW  was  the  medium  of  barter.  Gow-stealing 
was  a  great  crime,  but  from  the  Rig  Veda  it  is 
erident  that  the  cow  was  not  reverenced ;  they 
bad  apparently  no  temples  nor  images,  and  they 
virere  a  oow-eating  and  spirit-drinking  people.  In 
later  hymns  there  is  mention  of  cities,  of  commerce, 
of  weapons,  of  chariots,  and  eyen  of  the  yioes  of 
primitive  civilisation.  Women  throughout  held  a 
high  social  position.  The  rishi  and  his  wife  con- 
versed on  equal  terms,  wen t  top;ether  to  the  sacrifice, 
and  practised  austerities  together.  Lovely  maidens 
joined  in  processions,  and  gi*own-up  daughters 
remained  without  reproach  in  their  father's  house. 

The  religion  of  the  Aryans,  as  shown  in  the 
Vedas,  differs  in  many  very  material  points  from 
that  ot  the  Hindus  of  the  present  day.  The 
worship  they  prescribe  is,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
domestic,  consisting  of  oblations  to  fire,  and  in- 
vocations of  the  deities  of  fire,  of  the  firmament, 
of  the  winds,  the  seasons,  the  moon,  the  sun,  who 
are  invited  by  the  sacrificer,  if  a  Brahman,  or  by 
his  famfly  priest,  if  he  is  not  a  Brahman,  to  be 
present,  and  accept  the  offering,  either  clarified 
batter  or  the  fermented  juice  of  the  soma,  Su*- 
coetoma  brevistigma,  which  are  poured  upon  the 
sacrificial  fire,  in  return  for  which  they  are  sup- 
plicated to  confer  temporal  blessings  upon  the 
worshipper,  riches,  life,  posterity,  which  constitute 
the  sum  of  heathen  prayer  in  all  heathen  countries. 
The  second  hymn  of  the  Rig  Veda  thus  invokes 
the  gods  Indra,  Mitra,  Vayu,  and  Yaruna : — 

'  1.  Approach,  O  Vayu,  be  viiible ;  this  soma  juice 
has  been  prepared  for  thee  ;  approach,  drink,  hear  our 
invocation. 

'  2.  Those  who  praise  thee,  Vayu,  celebrate  thee  with 
■acred  songs,  provided  with  store  of  soma  juice,  and 
knowing  the  season  suitable  for  their  oblations. 

*  3.  Vayu,  thy  assenting  voice  comes  to  the  sacrificer ; 
it  comes  to  many  tlurough  the  offering  of  the  libation. 

'4.  Indra  and  Vayu,  this  juice  has  been  prepared ; 
come  with  benefits  for  us ;  verily  the  libation  desires  you. 

*  5.  Vayu  and  Indra,  observe  the  libations,  being 
present  in  the  offerings,  come  quickly. 

'  6.  Vayu  and  Indra,  mighty  men,  approach  the  priest 
of  the  sacrificer  quickly,  on  account  of  nis  prayers. 

'  7.  I  invoke  Mitra,  the  source  of  purity ;  I  invoke 
Vamna,  able  to  destroy ;  both  cherishing  earth  with 
water. 

.  '8.  Mitra  and  Varuna,  be  pleased  with  this  propitia- 
tory offering ;  for  to  you,  assuredly^  do  sacrifices  owe 
their  success,  as  the  waters  do  their  abundance. 

*  9.  Mitra  and  Varuna,  all- wise  divinities,  formed  for 
the  benefit  of  multitudes,  and  roultitudinoualy  present, 
l^ve  efficacy  to  our  acts%* 


Thus  the  hymns  indicate  primarily  a  worship  of 
the  elements,  for  other  Deva  named  are  Agni 
(Ignis),  lord  of  fire ;  Snrya,  the  sun ;  Mamt, 
stonns;  Pritbivi,  the  earth;  Ap,  the  waters; 
Ushas,  the  dawn ;  Varuna  (Ovptti^ot),  the  heavens ; 
and  to  them  the  hymns  are  addreEsed. 

Indra,  as  god  of  the  firmament ;  Varuna,  god 
of  the  waters;  Yama,  the  judge  of  the  dead; 
Agni,  god  of  fire;  Suiya,  the  smi;  Sena  or 
Chandra,  the  moon ;  Vayu,  the  god  of  winds ;  the 
Marut,  the  Aditya, — all  of  them  mere  personifica-< 
tions  of  the  powers  of  nature, — were  invoked  for 
aid  or  their  wrath  deprecated. 

The  gods  of  the  Vedas  were  83  in  number,  and 
some  of  them  are  not  unknown  to  later  systems, 
but  at  first  perform  very  subordinate  parts ;  whilst 
ikoRe  deities  who  are  the  principal  objects  of  Hindu* 
worship  of  the  present  day,  are  either  wholly  un- 
named in  the  Vedas,  or  are  noticed  in  an  inferior 
or  different  capacity.  The  names  of  Siva,  of 
Durga,  of  Kali,  of  Rama,  of  Krishna,  so  far  as 
research  has  gone,  do  not  occur  in  the  Vedas. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  saored  books  contain 
many  passages  indicative  of  a  purer  thought. 
Sometimes  they  expand  in  glowing  adoration  of 
the  attributes  of  the  deity  invoked,  the  *  one  king 
of  tiie  breathing  and  awakening  world,'  whose 
greatness  *  the  snowy  mountains  and  the  sea  pro- 
claim,' 'whose  shadow  is  immortality'  (i  p.  29). 
Sometimes  they  embody  the  confessions  of  the 
penitent  craving  for  fc»rgiven6BS.  '  Through  want 
of  strength,  thou  strong  and  bright  God,  have  I 
gone  wrong  ;  have  mercy,  Almighty,  have  mercy ! ' 
(i.  p.  39).  'Whenever  we  men,  0  Varuna, 
commit  an  offence  before  the  heavenly  host, 
whenever  we  break  the  law  through  thoughtless- 
ness, have  mercy.  Almighty,  have  mercy ! '  They 
pray  that  the  '  adorable  light  of  Savitri  may  illu* 
mine  (or  rouse)  the  spirit  of  the  worshipper.'  Now,> 
they  recognise  a  power  from  whom  no  secrets  are 
hid.  '  If  a  man  stand,  or  walk,  or  hide ;  if  he  lie 
down  or  get  up ;  what  two  people  sitting  together 
whisner,  king  Varuna  knows  it ;  he  is  there  as 
the  tnird '  (i.  p.  41).  They  long  for  a  site  '  where^ 
life  is  free,  where  the  worids  are  radiant,  there 
make  me  immortal.'  But  the  Vedas  yet  fancifully 
play  with  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  dawn' 
is  a  young  briae,  gold-coloured,  daughter  of  the 
sky,  mother  of  the  cows  (the  mornings),  leading 
the  white  and  lovely  steed  (the  sun\  Sometimes 
their  thoughts  on  the  mystery  of  the  universe 
clothe  themselves  in  solemn  words,  as  in  the  hymn 
which  Mr.  Ck>lebrooke  has  translated : — 

'  Nor  aught  nor  nought  eziited ;  yon  bright  sky 
Was  not,  nor  heaven's  loved  worksloutstretched  above. 
What  covered  all  ?  What  sheltered  ?  What  concealed  t 
Was  it  the  water's  fathomless  abyss  ? 
There  was  not  death, — yet  there  was  nought  immortal ; 
There  was  no  confine  between  day  and  night, 
The  only  One  breathed  breathless  by  itself, 
Other  than  it  there  nothing  since  has  been. 
Darkness  there  was,  and  all  at  first  was  veiled 
In  gloom  profound,  an.  ocean  without  light. 

Then  first  came  Love  upon  it.' 

The  Vedic  Aryans  certainly  had  neither  temj>les 
nor  idols.  Even  now,  in  India,  images  of  the  deified 
elements  are  unwordiipped,  and,  except  images  of 
the  sun,  they  are  never  made.  The  persomfica- 
tion  of  the  divine  attributes  of  creation,  preserva* 
tion,  and  regeneration,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva, 
which   are   now  almost  exclusively  recognised, 
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there  18  no  reason,  from  the  iavocfttions  addrested 
to  them  in  common  with  the  air,  water,  the  seasons, 
the  planets,  to  suppose  that  they  were  ever  wor- 
shipped imder  visible  types.  Indeed,  ministration 
to  idols  in  temples  is  held  by  ancient  authorities 
infamous.  Menu  repeatedly  classes  the  priest  of 
a  temple  with  persons  unfit  to  be  admitted  to 
private  sacrifices,  or  to  be  associated  with  on  any 
occasion ;  and,  even  yet,  the  priests  who  attend 
upon  the  images  in  public  are  considered  as  of  a 
scarcely  reputable  order  by  all  Hindus  of  learning 
and  respectability.  The  worship  of  images  is 
declared  to  be  an  act  of  inferior  merit  even  by 
later  authorities.  It  is  almost  certain,  therefore, 
that  the  practice  of  worshipping  idols  in  temples 
was  not  the  religion  of  the  Vedas.  The  dwelling- 
house  of  the  householder  was  his  temple ;  if  quali- 
fied, he  was  his  own  priest ;  but  as  they  more  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  secular  avocations,  it  became 
almost  universally  the  practice  to  retain  a  family 
priest.  This  is  still  the  custom.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  being  a  Brahman  of  learning  and  character, 
he  is  very  commonly  illiterate,  and  not  always 
respectable.  The  office  has  also  undergone  an 
important  modification.  The  family  priest  was 
formerly  also  tlie  guru  or  spiritual  adviser  of  the 
family.  The  priest  now  rarely  discharges  that 
function  ;  he  merely  conducts  the  domestic  rites  ; 
and  the  guru,  to  whom  extravagant  deference, 
such  as  is  due  to  deity  alone,  is  paid,  is  very 
usually  a  member  of  some  of  the  mendicant  orders 
that  have  sprung  up  in  comparatively  modem 
times. 

In  600  hymns  translated  by  Professor  Wilson, 
the  following  is  the  number  of  Sakta  allotted  to 
each,  viz.  Indra,   178 ;  Agni,  147 ;  Aswini,  28 ; 


explain  the  Gteek  story  of  Bacchus,  and 

that  it  was  not  an  invention  merdy  to   flaUei 

Alexander. 

Professor  Max  Muller  says  if  we  must  have  t 
general  name  for  the  earliest  religion  of  the  Ve(& 
Indians,  it  would  be  neither  monotheiam  iw 
polytheism,  but  only  Henotheism,  that  ib  a  b^vf 
in  and  worship  of  those  sin^^e  objects  in  wfakA 
man  first  suspects  the  presence  of  the  Invisitic 
and  the  Infinite.    This  is  unintelligible. 

The  Vedic,  in  common  with  other  religions,  vs 
conservative,  and  the  morality,  the  ethical  eoa- 
ceptions,  and  social  and  political  condition  of  ik 
Aryans,  moved  in  advance  of  the  ideas  in  ik 
earlier  hymns.     During  the  period  embraced  is 
the  composition  of  the  Vedas,  Professor  H.  E 
Wilson  thinks  (Rig  Veda,  i.  59,  65,  L  xxiv.)   i 
is  inferable   from  some   passages    that    bnoit 
sacrifices  j  were   not   unknown,  although    initt 
quent ; '  and    the    Satapatha  Brahmana  rehls 
now  men  ceased  to  be  the  offered  victinns ;  fiis 
the  horse,  then  other  animals,  and  finally  tice  aai 
barley  and  barley  cakes,  were  suocessiTely  wb- 
stituted.     The  ninetieth  hymn  of  the  tenth  hak 
of  the  Rig  Veda  tells  how  all  things  were  msdr 
out  of  the  mangled  limbs  of  Purusha  (man),    ii 
the  Purusha  Sakta,  a  hymn  of  the  Yajur  Ve& 
the  gods  sacrifice  Purusha.    The  Vedic  coooe^ 
tion  of  the  creation  of  animal  life  is  rude. 

The  Satapatha  Brahmana  discloses  the  wifaiai 
of  cosmogonies, — how  Purusha  differentiatedyB- 
self  into  husband  and  wife,  and  these  into  si 
forms  of  animal  metamorphoses.  There  are  tf« 
hymns  in  the  Rig  Veda  describing  the  Aswa  Medba 
rite,  and  which  leave  no  doubt  that  in  the  eadj 
religion  of  the  race,  this  sacrifice  was  had  recoane 


Marut,  24  ;  Varuna,  20 ;  Mitra,  17  ;  Ushas,  11 ;{  to  as  a  burnt-offering  to  the  gods.  It  was,  etm 
Vayu,  6  ;  Surya  or  Savitri,  5 ;  Rudra,  3 ;  Vrihas- 
pati,  2 ;  Vishnu  (none  in  the  first  Astaka),  2 ; 
and  Saraswati,  1.  In  the  Vedas,  Rudra  is  the  chief 
of  the  winds,  collecting  the  clouds  as  a  shepherd's 
doff  does  the  sheep,  and  attending  on  his  master 
Indra ;  but  in  the  present  day  amongst  the  Hindus 
he  is  identified  with  Siva.  In  the  Vedas,  how- 
ever, with  the  single  exception  of  an  epithet, 
*'  Kapardi,'  with  braided  hair,  of  doubtful  signi- 
ficance, and  applied  also  to  another  divinity,  no 
other  term  applicable  to  Siva  occurs,  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  form  in  which, 
for  the  kst  ten  centuries  at  least,  he  seems  to  have 
been  almost  exclusively  worshipped  in  India,  that 
of  the  lingam,  priapus,  or  phallus;  neither  is 
there  the  slightest  hint  of  another  important  feature 
of  later  Hinduism,  the  trimurti  or  triune  com- 
bination of  Brahma,  A'ishnu,  and  Siva,  as  typified 
by  the  mystical  syllabic  O'm  (a-u-m). 

Indra  and  all  the  gods  are  everywhere  repre- 
sented as  unable  to  perform  any  great  exploit 
without  the  inspiration  of  the  soma  juice.  *Sit 
down,  Indra, ^  says  Viswamitra,  'on  the  sacred 

grass,  and  when  thou  hast  drunk  the  soma,  then,    series  of  sacred  poems,  the  body  of  law,  andtki 
Indra,  go  home '  (iii.  p.  84).     '  Drink,  Indra,  the  j  six  philosophical  Shastra. — As,  Res,   iU.,   xnL; 


then,  however,  falling  into  disuse,  and 
ing  as  a  relic  of  an  an ti- Vedic  period,  importad 
from  some  foreign  region,  possibly  from  Scytlo, 
where  animal  victims,  and  especially  horses, 
commonly  sacrificed.  And,  in  still  later 
the  Aswa  Medha  consisted  in  certain 
ending  in  the  liberation  of  the  horse,  as  thrcM^ 
out  nearly  all  India  is  still  practised  with  a  bull  tf 
cow,  many  of  which  are  met  with  in  every  vi}ia|>t 
freed  or  let  loose  in  the  name  of  Siva  or  Viifas 
or  other  Hindu  god. 

From  the  Vedas  are  immediately  deduced  tk 
practical  arts  of  chirurgery  and  medicine^  mnse 
and  dancing ;  archery,  which  comprises  the  wfaak 
art  of  war ;  and  architecture,  under  which  tht 
system  of  mechanical  arts  is  included.  Next  it 
order  to  these  are  the  six  Vedanga  or  bodies  d 
learning,  three  of  which  belong  to  grammar,  ok 
relates  to  religious  ceremonies,  a  fifth  to  tb 
whole  compass  of  mathematics,  and  the  sixth  • 
the  explanation  of  obscure  words  or  phrases  in  tk 
Vedas.  Subordinate  to  these  Anga  (thot^gh  tk 
reason  of  the  arrangement  is  not  obvious)  are  tk 


soma  that  is  effused  for  thy  exhilaration,'  sings 
rishi  Bharadwaja;  *stop  the  friendly  steeds,  let 
them  loose;  sitting  in  our  society,  respond  to 
our  hymns'  (iii.  p.  454).  *  Who  buys  this,  my  Indra, 
with  ten  milch  kine?  when  he  shall  have  slain 
(your)  foes,  then  let  (the  purchaser)  give  him  again 
to  me  '(iii.  p.  107).  *  The  purifying  soma,  like  the 
sea  rolling  its  waves,  has  poured  forth  songs,  and 


Oriental  Linguistic  Studies;  Darwinism  in  Morak: 
Sonnerafs  Voyages;  Wilsoti*s  Hindu  Sects;  Cd- 
culta  Review,  No.  109 ;  Elphinstone's  India^  pi 
226;  Professor Muller,  Lectures;  Saturday  " 


24th  Feb.  1883 ;  Weber,  p.  12 ;  Arckdeactm  /Vvfl 
in  Beng.  As,  Soc,  Joum,  No.  1  of  1862. 

VEDA-MATRI,  mother   of   the    Vedas,    te 
Gayatri. 


hymns,  and  thought.'     Such  worship  seems  to  I      VEDAN,  also  styled  Vedar,  Teddahf  Bedaa^ 
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^eddar,  Beder,  and  Weden,  a  wild  forest  race  in 
f  alabar  and  the  S.  of  India,  engaged  in  hunting, 
'hoae  of  the  Malabar  forests  are  predial  slaves, 
rho  cut  timber,  and  do  not  cultivate.  The  Beder 
>f  Zorapor  in  liie  doab  of  the  Kistna  and  Bhima 
fe  settled  but  predatory.  There  are  many  of  the 
ieder  race  throughout  Mysore,  in  parts  of  the 
3€ded  Districts.  Tipu  Sultan  employed  them  in 
lis  armies,  and  they  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
^ahratta  armies.  It  is  from  their  name  that  the 
etm  Pindara  was  formed.  See  Veddah ;  Vettuvan. 

VEDANGA,  from  Veda  and  Anga,  the  name  of 
ix  Sanskrit  books  explanatory  of  the  Veda,  viz. 
Jiksha  or  pronunciation,  by  Panini ;  Chandas  or 
netre,  by  Pingala;  Vyakarma  or  grammar,  by 
i'anini ;  Nirukta,  a  glossarial  comment ;  Jyotisha 
»r  astronomy ;  Kalpa  or  Vedic  ceremonial. 

VEDANTA  is  a  school  of  philosophy  or  psy- 
chology founded  on  scattered  texts  of  the  Vedas, 
ind  thence  termed  the  ^Anta'  or  end  or  sub- 
stance. The  voice  of  Hindu  antiquity  ascribes 
lie  origin  of  the  Vedantic  system  to  the  sage 
^adarayana,  otherwise  named  Veda-Vyasa.  The 
nanner  of  his  birth  is  thus  described  in  one  of 
ihe  works  attributed  to  him,— 

*  Of  birth  and  death, 
A  multiplicity  of  souls  is  to  be  inferred.* 

The  germs  of  this  philosophy,  and  even  its 
3rincipal  doctrines,  are,  nowever,  contained  in  the 
brahmanas  of  the  Vedas ;  then  it  is  seen  in  a 
more  complete  form  in  the  Sutras  of  Vyasa ;  and 
lastly,  this  philosophy  is  recorded  in  the  great 
commentaries  whicn  eminent  scholars  have  written 
ipon  the  original  authorities. 

The  Vedanta,  Sankhya,  Vaiseshika,  Nyaya,  and 


universe  as  a  successive  development  from  one 
ultimate  source  or  principle ;  whereas  the  Nyaya, 
in  both  its  divisions,  treats  of  the  object  of  human 
knowledge,  of  which  the  universe  is  composed, 
under  different  topics,  unconcerned  about  their 
mutual  relation  of  effect  and  cause ;  and  from  the 
Sankhya  it  is  distinct,  inasmuch  as  that  system 
is  based  on  the  assumption  of  a  duality  of  prin- 
ciples, whence  the  universe  derives  its  origin. 

VEDANTA-SUTBA  or  Brahma-Sutra,  aphor- 
isms  of  Badamjana  on  the  Vedanta  philosophy. 

VEDDAH,  a  wild,  semi-savage  race,  about  400 
in  number,  residiiuf  in  the  interior  of  Ceylon. 
The  forest  Veddah  dwell  in  hollow  trees  or  caves, 
subsist  on  game,  which  they  kill  with  rudely 
formed  bow  and  arrows,  wandering  from  jungle 
to  jungle  as  the  same  becomes  scarce.  Their 
language  is  said  to  be  unintelligible  to  all  others. 
The  village  Veddah  dwell  in  certain  districts,  hold 
but  slight  intercourse  with  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  and  do  not  intermarry  with  them. 
They  can  make  themselves  understood  to  the 
Singhalese.  Their  sole  clothing  is  a  strip  of  doth 
which  is  fastened  by  a  coir  cord  passed  round 
their  loins.  Their  hair,  beards,  and  whi^ers  are 
never  shorn  or  cleansed,  but  hang  down  in  matted 
masses.  The  forest  Veddah  are  skilful  in  snaring 
the  wild  elephant  The  two  tribes  do  not  inter- 
marry, as  they  mutually  distrust  each  other.  They 
have  their  own  headmen,  whom  they  elect  and 
obey.  They  use  bows  and  arrows,  and  dubs  of 
iron  and  wood  They  occupy  a  district  about  90 
miles  long  and  45  broad  in  the  south-eastern  side 
of  Ceylon,  lying  between  the  sea  and  the  base  of 
the  Badullaand  Oovali  Hills.     They  are  said  to  be 


SToga  philosophers  all  appeal  to  the  Upanishads  in  I  a  remnant  of  the  Yakko,  the  aborigines  of  Ceylon, 


lupport  of  their  tenets.  The  philosophy  of  Vyasa 
considers  all  existing  beings  and  things  to  be  an 
avolution  of  the  deity. 

Sankaracharya  was  the  most  distinguished 
sxpounder  of  Vyasa^s  theory,  which  he  held  with 
some  modifications.  As  it  inculcates  the  existence 
of  one  sole  essence,  it  is  often  called  the  Adwaita 
or  non-duid  system.  Ramanuja  was  one  of  its 
ablest  antagonists.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
two  sets  of  opinions  more  absolutely  irreconcilable 
than  Vedic  hymns  and  Vedantic  philosophy.  The 
Sutra  (aphorisms)  or  Brahma  Sutra,  the  chief 
authorities  of  the  pantheistic  Vedanta  school, 
though  much  later  than  the  rest,  are  still  mne- 
monics, as  also  is  the  Vaiseshika  or  Atomic  school 
of  Kanada. 

The  Vedanta  system  is  the  second  great  division 
of  the  Mimansa  school  of  Hindu  philosophy.  It 
is  chiefly  engaged  in  the  investigation  oi  Brahm 
or  the  supreme  spirit,  and  the  relation  in  whidi 
the  universe,  and  especially  the  human  soul,  stands 
to  it;  and,  in  contradistinction  from  the  Purva- 
Mimansa  or  the  investigation  (Mimansa)  of  the 
former  ^Purva)  part  of  the  Vedas,  viz.  the  San- 
hita,  and  especially  the  Brahm  anas,  which  contain 
the  Dharma  or  religious  law,  it  is  called  the 
Uttara-Mimansa,  or  the  investigation  of  the  latter 
(Uttara)  part  of  the  Vedas,  viz.  Aranvaka  and 
Upanishad,  which  treat  of  (the  neuter)  Brahm 
or  the  supreme  spirit  (not  to  be  confounded  with 
[the  masculine]  Brahma  or  the  god  of  the  mytho- 
logical Trimurti).  Sometimes  the  name  given  to 
it  is  Sarira-ka-Mimansay  or  the  investigation  of 
the  BouL  la  its  method,  the  Vedanta  differs 
from  the  Nyaya  by  endeavouring  to  explain  the 


who,  2000  years  ago,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
island  by  Wiiayo  and  his  followers,  returned  into 
the  wilds.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  Singhal- 
ese, free  from  Sanskrit  or  Pali,  but  the  vocabu- 
lary is  very  limited,  and  they  have  recourse  to 
gestures  and  signs.  They  cover  their  dead  with 
leaves  in  the  jungle.  Veddah  is  the  Sanskrit 
Vyadha,  a  hunter. — Davy's  Ceylon. 

VEDI.    Sansk.    An  altar,  a  seat  for  an  image. 

VEDYAVAN,  *  the  man  of  secrets  of  know- 
ledge,' is  the  term  used  by  way  of  reproach  to 
the  Buddhist  and  Jain  sects,  having  the  import  of 
magician.  Theur  opponents  believe  them  to  be 
possessed  of  supernatural  skill,  and  it  is  recorded 
of  the  celebrated  Amara,  author  of  the  Cosa  or 
dictionary  called  after  him,  that  he  miraculously 
*  made  the  full  moon  appear  on  Amavus,'  the  ides 
of  the  month,  when  the  planet  is  invisible. 

VEERANROOST Y.  The  jangam  religions  men- 
dicantB,  and  those  of  the  Veeranroosty  caste,  blow 
the  chsjik  shdls  as  trumpets. 

VEGETABLE  -  IVOR Y  PALM  (Phytelephas 
macrocarpa,  Jt  and  P.),  of  Central  America  and 
New  Granada.  It  grows  between  the  9th  degree 
of  north  and  the  8th  degree  of  south  latitude, 
and  the  70th  and  79th  of  west  longitude,  and  is 
found  in  narrow  valleys  and  damp  localities  from 
the  coast  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  From  the 
kernels  or  albumen  of  the  fruit,  turners  fashion 
the  knobs  of  walking-sticks,  the  reels  of  spindles, 
and  little  toys,  which  are  whiter  than  animal 
ivory,  and  equally  hard  when  dry,  but  fioften 
when  placed  in  water.  The  jdant  is  supposed  to 
belong  to  Endlicher's  daai  Spadicinora  and 
Lindley's  alliance  Arales ;  but  Martins  regards  it 
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88  the  type  of  a  new  natural  order,  and  named  it 
PhjrtelephanteiB,  and  is  called  the  ivory  pafan. — 
Seenum. 

VEGETABLE  KINGDOM.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied  coliectiyely  to  the  various  forms  of  plants, 
as  the  terms  Animal  Kingdom  and  Mineral  King- 
dom are  applied  to  animiQs  and  minerals. 

EztenL-^^n,  Hooker  and  Thomson  relate  that  all 
the  main  dements  of  the  Indian  flora  exist  in  its 
surrounding  countries,  and  that  die  families  of 

?lants  peculiar  to  it  are  of  very  limited  number, 
'he  Anrantiacese,  Diptcracesd,  Baisaminess,  Eben- 
acesB,  Jasmine«e,  and  Cyrtandraceee  are  the  only 
orders  which  are  largely  developed  in  India,  and 
sparingly  elsewhere,  and  of  these  few  contain  one 
hundred  Indian  species.  India  contains  repre- 
sentatives of  every  natural  family  on  the  globe, 
and  it  contains  a  more  general  and  complete 
illustration  of  the  genera  of  other  parts  ot  the 
world  tban  any  other  country  whatsoever.  The 
Gompositee  are,  however,  especially  deficient,  as 
also*are  the  Graminese  and  Gyperaoee  in  some 
regions,  Leguminosse,  Labiats,  and  ferns  in 
others ;  whibt  EnphorbiacesB  and  Scrophulariacese 
are  universally  present,  and  Orchide»  appear  to 
form  a  larger  proportion  of  the  flora  of  India 
tban  of  any  equally  extensive  country.  The  total 
number  of  Indian  species  of  plants  were  estimated 
by  Dra.  Hooker  and  Thomson  at  12,000  to 
15,000,  but  they  are  not  generally  di£Fu8ed,  and 
it  is  believed  that  no  part  of  the  whole  area  in 
India  produces  2000  species  of  flowering  plants 
in  a  ndius  of  10  miles.  In  the  more  humid 
jungles,  many  species  may  be  gathered  in  an  ex- 
tensive area.  In  the  dry  arid  tracts  of  Gentral 
India  it  would  be  difficult  to  collect  150  species  in 
several  miles.  At  4000  to  5000  feet  elevation 
in  the  Khassya,  fifty  species  of  GramineeB  and 
twenty  to  thirty  species  of  OrchidesB  have  been 
collected  in  an  8  miles*  walk.  The  mountains  of 
India,  when  above  4000  or  5000  feet,  present  a 
temperate  vegetation,  which  becomes  wholly  tem- 
perate at  greater  elevations,  and  passes  into  an 
alpine  flora  over  a  large  extent  of  still  loftier 
mountain  country.  In  the  humid  parts  of  tropical 
India,  as  in  the  impenetrable  green  jungles  of  the 
equable  and  rainy  Malay  Peninsula,  of  Eastern 
Bengal,  the  west  coast  of  the  Madras  Presidency, 
and  of  Oeylon,  the  flora  contrast  strongly  with 
the  drier  parts  of  the  intertropical  zone,  and  still 
more  so  with  the  loosely  timbered  districts  of 
Gentral  India  and  of  the  base  of  the  Western 
Himalaya.  The  drier  tropical  forests  of  India 
are  much  modified  in  luxuriance  and  extension  by 
the  winter  cold  in  those  extra-tropical  latitudes 
over  which  they  spread ;  hence  many  tropical 
genera  and  families,  as  most  palms,  Oycas,  Diptero- 
carpete  (except  Vatica),  Aurantiacete,  Gonna- 
racesB,  Meliacese,  Myrtace«e,  Rubiacete,  Ebenaceee, 
and  many  more,  which  are  sensitive  to  cold,  are 
comparatively  local  when  found  beyond  the 
tropics ;  others  which  are  indifferent  to  the  cold 
of  winter,  as  are  many  Legaminosse  (viz.  Bauhinia, 
Acacia,  Erjrthrina,  Butea,  Dalbergia,  and  Milletia), 
Bombax,  Vatica,  Nauclea,  Gombretacese,  Ver- 
benacese,  Lagerstnemia,  Grislea,  Jasminete,  and 
Bignonia  Indica,  are  indifferent  to  theoold  of  winter, 
provided  they  experience  a  great  summer  heat; 
and  they  advance  far  beyond  the  tropics,  and  lend 
a  more  or  less  tropical  aspect  to  the  flora  even  of 
the  base  of  the  North-Westem  Himalaya  in  lat. 


S6^  N.    On  the  o&er  hand,  the  perennially  hmnid 
forests  are  unifoimly  characterized  by  the  pre- 
valence of  ferns ;  and  at  elevations  below  6000  to 
7000  feet,  by  the  immense  number  of  ejnpbytal 
Orchidece,  OrontiacesB,  end  Scitamineas.     'Aicgr 
contain  a  far  greater  amount  of  species  than  the 
drier  forests,  and  are   further  characterized  hj 
Zingiberacece,  XyridesB,  palms,  Pandanese,  Dia- 
ofiena,  Piper,  Ghloranthus,  Uiticaceie  (espeoialk 
Artocaipee,  and   Fici),    Araliacesd,    Apocynee. 
shrubby   Rubiaoess,    Aurantiaoee,    Garcimaooe, 
Anonacese,  nutmegs,  and  Dipterocaipen.    Besides 
species  of  the  Gnunine»  and  Gyperacesa,  a  vatt 
number  of  annual  plants  vegetate  only  dnrigf 
the  hot  rainy  season,    and,  neither  exposed  to 
drought  or    cold,    the    small  Legmninoase  sai 
ScrophulariniB  occur  amongst  Sida,    Oorch<Hia 
Nama,    Blumea,    and   other    Gomposit^e,    sow 
Labiatse  (as  Leucas,  Amsomeles,  etc.),  Amaram- 
aceee,   Acanthacesd,     Gonvolvu]acete>     Lndwi^ 
Jussieua,   etc.    And  these  tropical  annuals  sas 
perennial-rooted  plants  with  annual  sterna,  are 
not  confined  to  the  plains,  but  ascend  the  \ci6a 
mountain  valleys  as  far  as  the  well-mariced  raii^ 
season  extends,   and  only  disappear  where  tk 
accession  of  heat  and  humidity  is  not  sufi&cient  a 
amount,  or  regular  enough  in  period,  to  stimubft 
their  vegetative  organs.    Among  the  moat  remat^- 
able  of  these  extra-tropical  examples  of  txopial 
genera  are  species  of  Bignonia^  C^beckia,  Argo»- 
temma,     Plectranthus,     various    Gyrtandiaeea, 
Scitacete,  Aracese,  Gommelynace»,  aud  a  few  epi- 
phytical Orchideee.    And  during  the  cold  moniki 
only,    in   the  extra-tropical  regions  of     Indo, 
numerous  genera  and  species  of  annual  plants  oC 
the  north  temperate  sone  flower  when  the  troptol 
plants  are  torpid. 

Besides  the  chenna,  wheat,  barley,  aaJ 
more  rarely  oats,  with  various  kinds  of  pubei 
which  form  the  winter  crops  of  the  Gaagetk 
plain  of  Gentral  India,  of  Berar,  of  the  GentisI 
Dekhan,  of  Mysore,  and  Goimbatore,  there  are  of 
wild  plants,  Ranunculus  soeleratus  and  R.  imd- 
catus,  Gapsella  bursa  -  pastoris,  Selene  oona, 
Alsine  media,  Arenaria  serpyllifc^ia,  Eaphortb 
heleoscopia,  Medicago  lupulina  and  M.  dentks- 
lata,  Lathyrus  apluica,  Gnaphalea,  Xanthim, 
Veronica  agrestis  and  V.  anagallis,  HeliotrofiaB 
Europeum,  various  Polygons,  J  uncus  bufoniaa 
Butomus  umbellatus,  Alisma  plantago,  and  voy 
many  Gyperaoese,  Graminese,  and  such  aqiialioi  as 
Myriophyllum,  Potamogeton  natansand  K.  crims. 
Vallisneria,  Zannichellia,  Ranuncolos  aqusoEa, 
Lemna,  and  many  others. 

In  the  regions  at  the  base  of  the  monntains  in 
the  perennuUly  humid  provinces  of  India,  fnm 
the  atmosphere  being  more  loaded  with  moistare, 
the  climate  is  more  equable  than  thai  of  the 
adjacent  plains,  and  a  warm  temperate  flora, 
unknown  to  the  plains,  commences  at  elevatioBB 
of  2000  to  3000  feet,  and  prevails  over  the  purelf 
tropical  vegetation  which  appears  amongst  it  ia 
scattered  trees  and  shrubs.  Amongst  other  otdeff 
may  be  mentioned  Magnoliacese,  TerDstKBmiaceK, 
sub-tropical  RosaceaB  (as  Pnmus,  Photinta^  efeCL), 
Kadsura,  Sphserostema,  Rhododendron,  Vaeei- 
nium,  Ilex,  Styrax,  Symplocos,  Olea,  SapotaesK. 
Lauraceae,  Podocarpns,  Pinus  longtfofaa,  with 
many  mountain  forms  of  truly  laopical  fmmiliea, 
as  palms,  Pandanus,  Musa,  Glushioee,  vines^ 
nonia,  and  hosts  of  others. 
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In  the  Himalaya^  the  tralr  temperate  Tegetation 
snpevsedefl  the  Bab-tropical  above  4000  to  6000 
feet;  ;and  the  eleyation  at  which  this  change 
takes  place  corresponda  roughly  with  that  at 
which  the  winter  is  marked  by  an  annual  fall  of 
snow.  This  phenomenon  yaries  extremely  with 
the  latitude,  longitude,  humidity,  and  many  local 
circumstances.  In  Ceylon  and  the  Madras  Penin- 
sula, where  mountains  attain  9000  feet,  and  where 
considerable  tracts  are  eleyated  above  6000  to  8000 
feet,  snow  has  never  been  known  to  falL  On  the 
Khaasya  mountain,  which  attains  7000  feet,  and 
where  a  great  extent  of  surface  is  above  5000 
feet,  snow  seems  to  be  unknown.  In  Sikkim, 
snow  annually  falls  at  about  6000  feet  elevation ; 
in  Nepsj,  at  5000  feet ;  in  Kamaon  and  Garhwal, 
at  4000 ;  and  in  the  extreme  West  Himalaya  lower 
still.  In  the  mountains  of  Ceylon,  on  the  Neil- 
gherries,  and  on  the  Khassya  Hills,  the  temperate 
forms  of  plants  are  more  numerous  than  upon 
the  Himalaya.  Violent  winds  sweep  over  the 
broad,  grassy,  undulating  tops  of  the  Khassya 
Hills,  and  hundreds  of  species  common  to  the 
Sikkim  Himalaya  and  to  the  Khassya  .  ascend 
higher  in  the  warm  forest-clad  and  sheltered 
Himalayan  valleys  at  5000  to  7000  feet  in  Sikkim 
than  they  do  in  the  Khassya  Hills.  In  the  Him- 
alaya, the  genera  Rhododendron,  Monotropa,  Pedi- 
cularis,  Corydahs,  Nepeta,  Carex,  Spirsea,  Primula, 
Gerasus,  Lonicera,  Viburnum,  and  Saussurea, 
attain  their  maximum  of  development  over  all 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Ephedra  ranges  from 
theplains  of  the  Panjab  up  to  16,000  feet  in  the 
N.W.  Himalaya;  the  genus  Marlea  ascends  from 
3000  to  8000  feet  in  Sikkim,  and  in  the  Western 
Panjab,  at  scarce  4000  feet,  accompanies  Celtis 
and  a  species  of  ash ;  sub-tropical  Myrsine  extend 
into  Afghanistan.  Juniperus  excelsa,  found  as 
low  as  5000  feet  in  Afghanistan,  ascends  to 
15,000  feet  in  Tibet  Populus  Euphratica,  a 
Gynanchum,  Chloris  barbata,  Cyperus  aristatus, 
are  tropical  and  sub-tropical  plants  which  ascend 
to  11,(K)0  feet  in  Ladakh,  and  Peganum  harmaU 
attains  to  9000  feet  The  alpine  or  arctic  flora, 
on  the  alpine  region  of  the  Himalaya,  commences 
above  the  limit  of  trees  tiiroughout  a  great  part 
of  the  Himalaya,  and  hardly  reaches  its  extreme 
limit  at  18,500  feet  (8^  miles)  of  elevation.  It 
has  a  comparative  paucity  of  cryptogamic  plants, 
is  poor  in  the  luxuriant  mosses  of  tall  growth  and 
succulent  habit,  and,  though  fully  representing 
the  flora  of  the  polar  regions,  it  partakes  in  its 
characteristic  genera  of  ^e  temperate  flora,  and 
contains  so  many  types  foreign  to  the  flora  of  the 
polar  regions  (as  Gentiana,  Ephedra,  Valerianese, 
Corydalis),  and  some  which  are  even  rare  in 
Siberia,  that  it  must  rather  be  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  the  alpine  flora  of  Europe  than  a 
representation  of  that  of  the  arctic  zone. 

The  bulk  of  the  flora  of  the  perennially  humid 
regions  of  India,  as  of  the  whole  Malayan  Penin- 
suU,  the  Upper  Assam  valley,  the  Khassya  moun- 
tains, the  forests  at  the  base  of  the  Himalaya 
from  the  Brahmaputra  to  Nepal,  of  the  Malabar 
coast,  and  of  Ceylon,  are  of  one  type,  which 
includes  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Indian 
genera. 

The  floras  of  the  frontier  provinces  of  India 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  countries  which 
surround  them,  and  there  is  even  a  decided  affinity 
between  the  floras  of  areas  separated  by  oceans, 


deserts,  or  mountain  chains,  which  present  many 
natural  characters  in  common,  for  which  neither 
migration  nor  climate  will  account. 

Of  the  flora  of  Australia,  Pittospomm  and 
Scsevola  are  found  all  over  India  and  Africa ;  and 
of  two  species  of  Stylidium,  one  extends  to  Mid- 
napur  in  the  Gangetic  delta,  and  one  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  along  with  several  genera  of 
Myrtacese  (Leptospermum,  Bcekia,  Metrosideros), 
and  the  genus  Tristania,  which  advances  to  Moul- 
mein,  in  lat  17°  N.  Also  the  Casuarina  grows 
wild  up  to  Ramree,  Helicia  in  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  the  Lagenophora  of  N.  Zealand  and  Australia 
has  a  representative  in  the  Khassya  and  Ceylon. 
Many  species  of  tropical  plants  of  the  Neilgherry 
and  Khassva  Hills,  of  Ceylon,  and  of  the  Him- 
alaya, are  identical  with  Javanese  mountain  plants. 
Gaultheria  nummularia  is  found  in  the  N.W. 
Himalaya,  through  the  whole  range  into  the 
Khassya,  and  also  on  the  Javanese  mountains 
3000  miles  distant.  The  Sedgwickia  cerasifolia 
of  Griffith  (Liquidamber  altingia  of  Blume),  also 
the  curious  Cardiopteris  lobata,  sevenil  oaks  and 
chesnuts,  Antidesma,  a  willow,  and  Myrica,  are 
common  to  the  Khassya  and  Java ;  and  Marlea  is 
spread  into  China,  throughout  the  Himalaya,  and 
to  the  mountains  south  of  Kashmir. 

Amongst  the  Indian  flora  are  many  temperate 
genera  and  species  which  are  common  to  N. 
America  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  besides 
many  tropical  species  that  are  also  Malayan  and 
West  Polynesian. 

The  Chinese  type  is  abundant  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  Himalaya,  is  fully  developed  in  the 
Khassya,  in  Sikkim,  and  Butan,  and  extends  west- 
ward to  Grarhwal  and  Kamaon.  Chinese  and 
Japanese  species  of  Aucuba,  Helvingia,  Stachy- 
urus,  Enkianthus,  Abelia,  Skimmia,  Bucklandia, 
Adamia,  Benthamia,  Corylopsis ;  and  of  thosd 
conunon  to  India  and  China  are  Microptelea  par- 
vifolia,  a  species  of  elm,  Hamamelis  Cbinensis, 
Nymphsea  pygmsea,  and  Vaccinium  bracteatum, 
all  of  the  Khassya;  Quercus  serrata  of  China,' 
Nej[>al,  Sikkim,  and  the  Khassya ;  while  species  of 
Illicinm  occur  in  the  Khassya,  Thea  in  Assam,' 
and  Magnolia  in  Sikkim  and  Khassya,  with  species 
of  Camellia,  Deutzia,  Hydrangea,  Viburnum, 
several  Comese  and  Houttuynia.  Schizandrese 
are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Chinese  flora, 
but  also  extend  into  Java.  Lardizabalese  belong 
to  the  Himalava,  Japan,  and  China.  The  fern 
Bowringia  is  found  in  Hong-Kong  and  in  the 
Khassya;  and  the  genera  Daphne,  Bucklandia, 
Enkianthus,  Henslowia,  Scepa,  Antidesma,  Ben- 
thamia, Goughia,  Myrica,  and  others  are  both 
Chinese  and  Indian.  Euryale  ferox  is  abundant 
in  China,  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  in 
Kashmir ;  and  Nepenthes  pbyllamphora  is  a  native 
of  the  Khassya,  of  Macao,  and  of  the  Louisiade 
Archipelago. 

The  Siberian  type  of  plants  is  very  fully  repre- 
sented in  the  upper  and  alpine  regions  of  the 
Himalaya,  and  is  most  confined  to  the  drier  parts 
of  the  chain,  but  may  be  observed  even  in  the 
most  humid  regions  of  the  Himalaya,  and  occa^ 
sionally  on  the  mountains  of  tropical  India.  It 
approaches  in  many  respects  to  the  south  Euro- 
pean vegetation,  but  is  characterized  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  ;Fumariaceee,  Potentillfe,  Legumi- 
nosse  (especially  Hedysarum  and  Astrsgaleae),  of 
Umbelliferte,   Ixmicera,    Artemisia,    Pedicularis, 
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and  Boragineee,  and  by  the  rarity  or  total  absence 
of  the  European  Gifltacese,  Rosa,  Kubus,  TrifoUum, 
Erica,  ferns,  and  oUier  cryptogams.  Artemisia 
and  Astragalus  of  the  Siberian  type  are  abundant 
throughout  Tibet  and  the  interior  Himalaya,  are 
represented  by  a  few  species  in  the  plains  of  the 
Panjab  and  on  the  Khassya  mountains.  Spiraea 
Kamtschatika,  Chamsdrifolia,  and  Sorbifolia,  and 
Paris  polyphylla  are  alike  Siberian  and  Himalayan 
forms,  while  Corydalis  Siberica  and  Nympbsea 
pumila  are  identical  in  Siberia  and  on  the  Khassya 
Hills. 

European, — 222  Britiah  species  have  been  ascer- 
tained to  extend  into  India,  and  a  multitude  of 
mountain  plants,  many  of  them  the  most  conspicu- 
ous in  Europe,  range  from  the  coasts  of  the  Levant 
and  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Himalaya.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  Himalaya  range  is,  in  idea 
rather  than  really,  connected  with  the  mountains 
south  of  the  Caspian,  or  with  the  Caucasian  Alps, 
or  those  of  Asia  Minor,  for  the  mountain  mass  of 
Asia  sinks  to  the  westward  of  Afghanistan,  rising 
again  only  in  isolated  peaks.  The  Corylus  columa 
(C.  lacera,  Wall.)  ranges  from  the  Levant  and 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Himalaya.  Quercns  Hex, 
Ulmus  campestris,  Celtis  Australia  and  orientalis, 
extend  from  Spain  to  the  N.TV.  Himalaya ;  but 
the  walnut,  ivy,  juniper,  yew  extend  from  Europe 
through  the  Himalaya,  across  China,  through 
Mexico,  and  throughout  N.  America,  The  yew, 
the  juniper,  Aquilegia  vulgaris,  Calla  palustris, 
etc.,  are  common  to  most  parts  of  Europe, 
N.  Asia,  the  Himalaya,  and  N.  America.  The 
Mediterranean  flora,  Celtis,  Quercus  ilex,  Olea 
Europea,  Myrtus  communis,  etc.,  are  also  Him- 
alayan plants.  The  European  plants,  however, 
rapidly  disappear  to  the  east  of  Kamaon,  but 
tliere  is  a  blending  of  the  European  flora  on  the 
east  of  the  Himalayan  chain;  as  to  the  east- 
wards, there  is  a  mixture  of  Chinese  and  Malayan 
forms  with  that  of  the  Himalaya. 

Many  Noi'th  African  or  Arabian  forms,  such 
as  Peganum,  Harmala,  Fagonia  cretica,  Balanites 
iEffyptiaca,  Acacia  Arabica,  Alliaji,  Grangea, 
CaTotropis,  Salvadora  Persica,  extend  through  the 
drier  parts  of  India;  and  others,  Cleome,  Bal- 
samodendron,  Astragalus  hamatus,  Cucumis  colo- 
cynthis,  Berthelotia,  Anticharis  Arabica,  etc.,  have 
a  less  extensive  range,  and  there  is  a  striking 
resemblance  between  the  vegetation  of  tropical 
Africa  and  tropical  Asia. 

Zones, — In  descending  from  Darjeeling,thc  zones 
of  vegetation  are  well  marked.  At  a  little  below 
7000  feet,  or  between  6000  and  7000,  by  (1)  the 
oak,  chesnut,  and  magnolia.  (2)  Immediately  below 
6500,  the  tree-fern  appears  TAlsophila  gigantea, 
Wall.),  a  widely-distributed  plant,  common  to  the 
Himakya  from  Nepal  eastward  to  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  Java,  and  Ceylon.  Of  this  Dr.  Hooker 
saw  but  one  species  in  the  mountains;  a  very 
similar,  or  possibly  distinct  species,  grows  at  the 
foot  of  the  outer  range.  (8)  Palms,  a  species 
of  Calamus,  the  renoul  of  the  Lepchas.  The 
fruit  of  all  the  Calami  are  eaten  by  the  Lepchas, 
and  the  stems  of  larger  species  applied  to  various 
economic  purposes.  This,  though  not  a  very 
large  species,  climbs  lofty  trees,  and  extends  some 
40  ^ards  through  the  forest;  6600  feet  is  the  upper 
limit  of  palms  in  the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  and  one 
species  alone  attains  so  great  an  elevation.  Four 
other  Calami  range  between  1000  and  6000  feet 
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on  the  outer  hills,  some  of  which  are  found  40 
miles  distant  from  the  pUuns.    Among  the  otlier 
palms   of   Sikkim  is  the  Simong,  a  species   of 
Caryota,   which  is  rare,   and  ascends  to  neai^ 
6000  feet.    Firing  the  forest  is  so  easy  in  the 
drier  months  of  the  year,  that  a  good  deal  of 
cultivation  is  met  with  on  the  spurs  at  and  bekv 
5000  feet,  the  level  most  affected  by  the  Liepcfaas, 
Limbu,    and  Sikkim    Bhoteas.      The   mGontais 
slopes  are  so  steep,  that  these  spurs,  or  little  ahelves. 
are  the  only  sites  for  habitations  between  the  rerj 
rare  flats  on  the  river  banks  and  the  monntaiB 
ridges,  above  6000  feet,  beyond  which  elevatkn 
cultivation  is  rarely  if  ever  carried  by  the  natives 
of  Sikkim.    The  varieties  of  grain  are  difFereBt 
but  as  many  as  8  or  10  kinds  are  grown  with(»t 
irrigation  by  the  Lepchas,  and  ^e   produce  a 
described  as  very  good  (80-fold).    Much  of  tkk 
success  is  doe    to    the  great  dampness   of  the 
climate ;  were  it  not  for  this,  the  culture  oi  tk 
grain  would    probably   be    abandoned    bj   ^ 
Lepchas,  who  never  remain  for  more  than  that 
seasons  on  one  spot.     A  large  bamboo   (Fio. 
Lepcha)  is  the  prevailing  plant  near  the  base  d 
these  vaJleys ;  it  attains  a  height  of  40  to  60  feet, 
and  the  culms  average  in  thickness  the  humaa 
thigh;  it  is   unarmed,  deep-green  or   puiplidi. 
and  used  for  large  water-vessels.    Besides  thb 
there  are  nearly  a  dozen  kinds  of  bamboo  knovi 
to  the  Lepchas,  and  all  have  been  pointed  oat 
A  timber  of  the  Himalaya,  universally  adopted 
for  ploughshares  and  other  purposes   rcquiiiog 
a  hard    wood,    is    the    Singbrang-kun    ai   the 
Lepchas,  which  ascends  4000  feet  on  the  moos- 
tains.     In  veiy  dry  soils  it  is  replaced  by  al 
(Yatica  robusta),  and  more  rarely  by  the  Piiiai 
longifolia.    Sterculiae,  of  two  species,  are  oommoa, 
as  Paederia  foetida,  which,  as  well  as  many  Coeor- 
bitacese,  peppers,  Gnetum,  Porana,  a  few  Coa- 
volvulaceae,  and  many  Asclepioidese,  Hoya,  eta, 
climb   high.      A   troublesome    dipterous   insect 
swarms  on  the  banks  of  the  streams ;  it  is  veiy 
small,    floating  like  a   speck   before    the   eye 
The  bite  of  this  (the  Peepsa)   leaves  a  souIL 
spot  of  extravasated  blood  under  the  cuticle,  veiy 
irritating  if  not  opened.    A  white-flowered  me, 
Ruta  albiflora,  is  sometimes  cultivated,  and  rtij 
common ;  truly  wild  at  elevations  of  3000  to  70U) 
feet ;  it  is  commonly  used  for  all  diseases  of  fovk, 
mixed  with  their  food.    Two  species  of  bamboo, 
Payong    and    Praong   of   the    Lepchas,     hett 
replace  the  Pao  of  the  foot  of  the  hills.     The 
former  flower   abundantly,   the  culms,   20  fed 
high,  being  wholly  a  diffuse  panicle  of  inflor- 
escence.    The  Praong   bears  a   round   head  d 
flowers  at  the  apex  of  the  leafy  branches. 

Timbers. — A  thousand  feet  above  Punkabiri 
in  the  Outer  Himalaya,  the  prevalent  timber  is 
gigantic,  and  scaled  by  climbing  Leguminosae,  m 
the  Bauhinia  and  Robinia,  which  sometimes  sheath 
the  trunks  or  span  the  forest  with  huge  cabici 
joining  tree  to  tree.  Their  trunks  are  also  dotfaed 
with  parasitical  orchids,  and  still  more  beautifaUy 
with  Pothos  (Scindapsus),  peppers,  Gnetum,  Tiae^ 
convolvulus,  and  Bignonise.  The  beauty  of  the 
drapery  of  the  Pothos  leaves  is  pre-emineBt, 
whether  for  the  graceful  folds  the  foliage  ^■yrmw, 
or  for  the  liveliness  of  its  colour. 

From  one  steppe,  the  ascent  to  Punkabari  is 
sudden  and  steep,  and  accompanied  with  a  change 
in  soil  and  vegetation.    The  mica-slate  and  di^- 
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fllate  protrude  everywhere,  the  former  full  of 
garnets.  A  giant  forest  replaces  the  stunt-ed  and 
bashy  timber  of  the  Terai  proper ;  of  which  the 
Duabanga  and  species  of  Terminalia  form  the 
prevailing  trees,  with  Cedrela  and  the  Grordonia 
WallichiL  Smaller  timber  and  shrubs  are  in- 
numerable ;  a  succulent  character  pervades  the 
bushes  and  herbs,  occasioned  by  the  prevalence  of 
Urticacese.  Large  bamboos  rather  crest  the  hills 
than  court  the  deeper  shade ;  and  of  the  latter 
there  is  abundance,  for  the  torrents  cut  a  straight, 
deep,  and  steep  course  down  the  hill  flanks ;  the 
galleys  they  traverse  are  choked  with  vegetation, 
and  bridged  by  fallen  trees,  whose  trunks  are  richly 
clothed  with  Dendrobium  Pierardi  and  other 
epiphytical  orchids,  with  pendulous  Lycopodia, 
ana  many  ferns,  Hoya,  Scitaminese,  and  similar 
types  of  the  hottest  and  dampest  climates.  The 
forest  is  truly  magnificent  along  the  steep  moun- 
tain sides.  The  proportion  of  deciduous  trees  is 
coilsiderable,  partly  probably  due  to  the  abund- 
ance of  the  Dillenia,  Cassia,  and  Sterculia,  whose 
copious  fruit  is  all  the  more  conspicuous  from  the 
leafless  condition  of  the  phmt.  The  white  or  lilac 
blossoms  of  the  convolvulus,  like  Thunbergia 
and  other  Acanthaceae,  were  the  predominant 
features  of  the  shrubby  vegetation,  and  very 
handsome.  All  around,  the  hills  rise  steeply  5000 
or  6000  feet,  clothed  in  a  dense  deep-green  drip- 
ping forest  Torrents  rush  down  the  slopes,  their 
position  indicated  by  the  dipping  of  tne  forest 
into  their  beds,  or  the  occasional  cloud  of  spray 
rising  above  some  more  boisterous  part  of  their 
course. 

Trade, — British  India  is  largely  independent  of 
all  other  countries  for  its  supplies  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom. 

'  The  Indian  nut  alone 
!■  olothing^  meat,  and  trencher,  drink  and  can, 
Boat,  cabfe,  sail,  and  needle,  all  in  one.* 

But  its  imports  are  also  considerable  ;  in  1882-83, 
as  under : — 


Ini  porta. 
Canes,  rattang,Rs.  2,46,476 
Caoutchoac,  .  .  2,11,010 
Coffee,  ....  7,52,563 
Coir,  ....  86,199 
Corks,  ....  2,36,797 
Cotton,  raw,  .  .  9,30,199 
Cotton  goods,  24,81,00,625 
Drugs,  .  .  .  39,16,367 
Dyes,  etc.,  .  20,66,395 
Flax,  raw,  etc.,  14,00,923 
Fruits  and  vege- 
tables, .  .  21,14,346 
Oram  and  pulse,  8,75,476 
Oums  and  resins,  11,78,231 


Hemp, 

Hops, 

JutB  manufac 

tares,      .    . 
Opium,      .    , 
Paper,  .    .    , 
sseecis,    «... 
Spices,  hetel-nnts, 

oloves,  nntmegs, 


2,10,083 
4,29,829 

3,97,938 

3,692 

33,04,784 

3,26,212 


pepper, 
Sug[ar    of 

nnds, 
Tea, .  . 
Tobacco, 
Wood, 


an 


51,08,537 

1,08,69,610 

19,30,515 

8,36,087 

9,93,844 


Exports. 
Gaontohouo,  Bs.  12,59,165 
Coffee,  .  .  .  1,39,22,040 
Coir,  .  .  .  14,20,884 
Cotton,  .  .  16,05,00,268 
Cotton  goods,  2,57,20,616 
Drags,  .  .  .  12,51,206 
Dyes  and  colour- 
ing materials,  4,16,14,273 
FrnitsandTege- 

tables,  .  .  2,80,222 
Rice,  .  .  .  8,47,58,404 
Wheat,  .  .  6,07,13,170 
Oram,  jowari, 

bajra,  etc., .  31,73,426 
Oums  and  resins,  30,66,805 
Hemp,  .  .  .  4,33,501 
Jute,  raw, .  .  5,84,69,259 
Jate  mannfao- 

tures,  .  .  1,48,78,304 
OiU,.  .  .  .  38,18,275 
Oil-cake,  .  .  8,91,252 
Opium,.  .  11,48,13,764 
Perfumery,     .    .     69,279 


Seeds, 
Spices, 
Sugar, 
Tea, . 
Tobacco, 


7,20,25,931 
37,69,109 
67,86,420 

3,69,95,086 
9,89,358 


Wood,  timber,     67,10,265 


— Dr.  Hooker;  Hooker  and  Thornton;  A.R,  Wallace. 
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Squash  gourd,  .    .  Emo.  |  Suppara  roomro,     .  Hind. 

This  very  delicate    vegetable    of   the  gourd 


species  is  the  Gucnrbita  ovifera,  Linn,  The 
crooked-necked  variety,  when  about  six  inches 
long,  is  well  flavoured,  but  soon  gets  hard  and 
stringy.  The  pear-shaped  is  the  b^t  of  any,  but 
must  be  dressed  when  young.  Propagation  only 
by  seed,  and  the  plants  should  never  be  removed, 
but  remain  where  sown,  only  thinning  the  weakly 
ones.  The  soil  should  be  a  rich  loam,  the  same 
as  for  cucumbers.  Train  the  plant  on  sticks.  It 
is  often  necessary  to  fertilize  the  female  blossoms, 
by  approaching  the  anthers  of  the  male  flower 
when  charged  with  pollen. — Riddell.  • 
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Abelmoschus  esculentos. 
Achyranthes  aspera. 
i£rua  lanata. 
iEschynomene  aspera. 
Agati  grandiflora. 
AJliani  ascalonicum. 
A.  porrum. 
A.  sativum. 
Altemanthera  sessilis. 
Amarantus  atropurpureus. 
A.  campestris. 
A.  frumentaceus. 
A.  oleraceus. 
A.  polygamus. 
A.  spinosus. 
A.  tenuifolia. 
A.  tristis. 
Amorphophallus   campan- 

ulatus. 
Andropogon  esculentum. 
Artocarpus  integrifolia. 
Aspara^^  acerosus. 

A.  officinalis. 

Asystasia  Ooromaudeliana. 
Atriplex  heteranthera. 
Bambusa.  <p. 
Basellaalba. 

B.  purpurea. 
Batatas  eduhs. 
Bauhinia  albida. 
Benincasa  cerifera. 
Bergera  Koenigii. 
Beta  vulgaris. 
Boerhaavia  procumbens. 
Brassica  oleracea. 

B.  rapa. 

Bryonia  coccinia. 
Byttneiia  herbaoea. 
Galadium  esculentum. 
CanaTaUa  ensiformis. 
G.  gladiata. 

G.  groasum. 
G.  obtusifolia. 
Gapparis  brevispina. 

C.  Decaisnsei. 
Oapsella  borsa-pastoris. 
Gapsicum  tiiitescens. 
G.  minimum. 

G.  purpureum. 
Garalloma  adscendens. 
Garica  papaya. 
Chenopodium  album. 
Gleome  pentaphylla. 
Gocos  nucifera. 
Gommelina  communis. 
Gonvolvulus  batatas. 
Ooriandrum  sativum. 
Guoumis  usitata. 
Gucnrbita  citrullos. 
G.  maxima. 
G.  ovifera. 

Gyamopsii  psoraloides. 
Gynodon  dactylon. 
Gyperus,  9p, 
Daucus  carota. 
Desmanthus  natans. 
Dillenia  scabra. 

D.  speciosa. 
Dioacorea  aouleata. 


D.  anguina. 

D.  atropurpurea. 

D.  glabra. 

D.  purpurea. 

D.  rubella. 

Dolichos  cat jang. 

D.  ensiformis. 

D.  lablab. 

D.  pilosus. 

Emhlica  officinalis. 

Emca  sativa. 

Erythroxylon  areolatum. 

Euphorbia  pilulifera. 

Ficus  racemosa. 

Foeniculum  vulgare. 

Funffus,  tp. 

Gisekia  phamaceoides. 

Glinus  trianthemoides. 

Grewia  affinii. 

G.  rigida. 

G.  salicifoUa. 

HibiscuB  sabdariffa. 

H.  Soratensis. 

Hoya  viridiflora. 

Ipomoea  reniformis. 

I.  reptans. 

I.  separia. 

Lablab  vulgaris. 

Lactuca  sa^va. 

Lagenaria  pipo. 

L.  vulgaris. 

Lepidum  sativum. 

Leptadenia  reticulata. 

Leucas  aspera. 

Luffa  angula. 

L.  f oetida. 

L.  pentandra. 

Iorco|>ersicum  esculentum. 

Mangifera  Indies. 

Momordica  charantia. 

M.  charantia,  var, 

M.  dioecia. 

M.  muricata. 

Morinda  umbellata. 

Moringa  pterygosperma. 

Musa  saptentum. 

Nasturtium,  gp, 

Nelumbium  speoiosum. 

Nymphaea  pubescens. 

Ocimum  villosum. 

Oxalis  comieulatus. 

Phaseolus  trilobns. 

PiBonia  morindif olia. 

Pisum  arvense. 

P.  sativum. 

Plectranthus  aroraaticus. 

Portulaooa  oleracea. 

p.  quadriflda. 

Premna  integrifolia. 

p.  serratifoluk 

Psophocarpns     tetragono- 

lobus. 
Baphanus  sativus. 
Bivea  fita|;rans. 
Bothia  tnf oliata. 
Rumex  vesicaria. 
Salsola  Indica. 
Sinapis,  ip. 
^  Solanum  uoertum* 
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VELLORE, 


Western  Asia,  Northern  Africa,  and  Tuzkiey  in 
Europe  appear  abroad  with  yeiLs  (Borqa)  oo 
oonsiracted  as  to  conceal  the  lower  part  of  the 
face.  Their  Bisters  in  British  India  are  almost  all 
confined  to  their  homes ;  the  few  of  humble  rank 
who  appear  abroad  haye  uo  ooTering  on  tiieir 
faces.    The  veil  of  the  Hindu  women  is  tifttKing 

^.     ^, .  i.    1.     J  t  ^^^^  '^•^  *^®  garment  brought  over  the  face, 

The  Chinese  raise  a  great  abundance  of  vege-  ^^eh  is  always  very  carefully^  by  the  higbff 
tables,  and  their  range  m  the  vegetable  kingdom  ,  classes  of  women  when  they  ippear  hi  the  striei 
IS  extended  beyond  that  of  the  people  of  Europe,  :  VELAIYA  TESIKAR  wm  bom  at  Kaii> 
nerhaps  only  equalled  by  the  races  occupying  !  p^,^  b^^  gt^^^^  ^^^^^  ^l^^  j^^^  ^j  ^j^^  ^^^ 


S.  lyoopemlcum. 
S.  melongona. 
S.  torvum. 
S.  tuberosum. 
SonohuB  olentoeus. 
Spstheum  GhinenBc. 
dpinaoiik  oleraoea. 
Spondia*  mangifera. 
Stellaria  media. 


Su»da  Indioa. 
Tamarindui  Indica. 
Trianthema  obcordata. 
Tribulas  terrefltiis. 
Tricboutnthea  angoina. 
T.  eucumerina. 
Vitii  quadrangularia. 
Webera  tetrandra. 
Zizyphus  jujuba. 


Burma  and  Cambodia.  A  process  of  preserving 
vegetables  by  desiccating  them,  has  been  successful. 
While  the  moisture  is  completely  abstracted,  the 
other  matters  are  left  perfectly  untouched  and 
unaffected.    Apart  from  the  power  of  being  able 


of  Sindupunturai  in  Tinnevelly.  He  wrote  tibe 
following  works: — Nallur  Puranam,  Yinsa^ 
katanar  Puranam,  Ishdalingka  Eaittala  llalai 
Namasivaya  Lilai,  Kirushna  Saritiraparisata  Lik; 
and  Mayikttiraddai  Malai.    The  Kalatti  Pnrai 


waste  fruit  and  vegeUbles,  and  affords  a  new  ,  VELLALA  or  VeUazhar,  VeUaler  or  Veiha 
means  of  keeping  our  armi^  and  navies  supplied  Amongst  the  Tamil  races  who  have  adoptai 
with  a  very  necessary  portion  of  their  commis-  |  RroKw»or.i«»«    fk^  ir«ii«u  «iii,^  ; i IvIj 


sariat. 

The  following  list  shows  the  time  needed  for  the 
ordinary  plants  to  come  to  maturity  : — 


Days. 
10  to    12 


i> 


45 
50 
50  to  75 


•f 


Mustard,     .    . 

Cress,     .    .    . 

French  boan, 

Double  bean, 

Scarlet  runner, 

Amarantu8tristii,45  to  60 

A.  oleraoeus,  . 

A.  campestris, 

Kgg  pUuit,       .    90 

Momordica  char- 

antia,  ...    60  to   90 
Luffa  acutaQgula,90  to  105 
Roselle, .    .    .150 
Snake  gourd,   .    90  to  135 
RadiBh,  ...    42 
Lettuce,.    ..    35  to   42 


Onions, 
Maise, 
Spiuage, . 


Days. 
60to    90 
90  to  105 
40 


Brahmanism,  the  Vellala,  alike  in  numbers  sad 
in  social  rank,  take  the  chief  place.  They  sr 
very  largely  agricultural,  and  in  the  noitheni  put 
of  the  Tanul  country  take  the  honorific  appeQalii8 
of  Mudali  or  first  man,  which  seems  to  be  iroa 
the  same  root  as j  the  word  Mandal,  the  village 
headman  of  Bengal.    In  the  southern 


56 


60 


Cyamopsis  psora 

loides,  .  .  150  to  180 
Sorrel,  .  •  .  42  to  60 
Parpoo  kirl  (Portu- 

laca?).    .    .    42to 
Fenugreek, .    .    42 
Sol  kin.  Tax.?    42 
Sakottikiri,TAM.?42to 
Turnips,      .    .    90 
Cucumber, .    .    60 
Water  melon,  .    90  to  120 
Musk  melon,    .         ,, 

VEGETABLE  TALLOW  is  obtained  from  the 
China  tallow  tree  or  StiUingia  sebifera.  It  has 
flowered  and  seeded  at  Amritsar  and  Lahore.— 
Powell,  Handbook,  i.  p.  428. 

VEGETABLE  WAX  is  obtainable  at  Shanghai 
in  China,  in  the  northern  parts  of  which  and  in 
Japan  the  plant  is  indigenous.  From  its  high 
melting  point  and  other  physical  characteristics,  it 
has  of  late  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
It  is  admirably  suited  as  a  material  for  the  manu* 
facture  of  candles. 

In  India,  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  Mr. 
Loarer  manufactured  from  castor*oil  a  solid  oil,  to 
which  he  gave  this  nsme,  competing  successfully, 
as  regards  cost,  with  the  cheapest  oil  or  fat  now 
employed  in  England.  It  was  thought  that  his 
process  of  converting  the  oil  into  wax,  by  enabling 
the  ryot  to  store  the  solid  substance  far  more 
easily  than  the  seed  or  fluid  oil,  would  lead  to  the 
oil  being  expressed  from  the  seed  whilst  clear 
and  free  from  impurities. — Simmonds^  Commercial 
Products,  V,  640.    See  Wax. 

VEflAK  LAKE,  nx  Salsette  Island,  about  15 
miles  from  Bombay,  is  an  artificial  reservoir 
formed  to  provide  the  town  of  Bombay  with 
drinking  water.  The  quantity  of  water  supplied 
by  the  reservoir  is  about  8,000,000  gtulons 
a  day,  or  between  12  and  13  gallons  a  h^  for 


I«genariavulgaris,60to  90  I  they  adopt  that  of  Pillai.    Their  number  intibe 


the  population  of  Bombay. — Imp,  Gaz. 

VEIL.     In  the  Koran,   women  are  enjoined  I  lat  12^  55'  17"  N.,  and  long, 
to  be  eotusealed.    The  Muhammadan  women  of  I  miles  W.    from  Madiaa,  and 


Madras  Presidency  in  1881  wss  1,770,669.  IIm 
designation  Vellala  means  charitable,  and  they  dsim 
to  be  Vaisya  of  the  Bhu-vansa  or  agricultuial  mt- 
tion.  They  believe  that  they  came  from  the  nartk 
They  are  shorter  and  darker  thaa  BralmBS, 
darker  even  than  the  Teling  people ;  but  they  hsft, 
in  general,  well-formed  countenances  and  gneefil 
forms,  though  amongst  them  also  occur  the  de- 
cidedly African  lip  and  nose  and  forehead  of  wh^ 
Mr.  Logan  makes  mention.  Under  the  natire 
Tamil  government  this  race  alone  was  aDowed 
to  hold  land  in  Tonda  Mandalam.  The  YeDakr 
are,  to  the  present  day,  said  to  be  of  fordga 
origin.  They  are  called  the  Ganga  Kola,  and  are 
said  to  have  come  to  the  country  on  the  invitatka 
of  Adondai  of  Tanjore,  after  overthrowing  tbe 
Kurumbar,  and  to  supply  the  deficient  popaiatioi 
of  Tuluva-desam  (modem  Ganara).  A  hroka 
tribe  of  this  name  are  said  to  wander  about  m 
the  jungles  of  the  Puducottah  estate.  They  are 
scantily  clothed,  and  subsist  on  the  produce  of 
the  jungles:  Srivigundam  town  in  the  Tinne- 
velly district,  in  lat.  ^  38'  20"  N.,  and  long.  TV 
57'  20*^  E.,  has  a  fort  occupied  by  Natha  KMi 
Vellalers,  a  caste  of  Sudras  who  have  pecnte 
customs.  There  is  also  a  fine  temple.  TheYdlsk 
of  Geylon  are  chiefly  in  the  low  country. 

VELLAR  or  Vasishthanadi  river,  in  the  Pee- 
insula,  formed  hj  the  streams  of  the  Tiaunda 
and  Kalrayan  Hills  in  Salem  district.  It  flows 
through  the  Attur  pass  into  the  plidn  otf  Soolh 
Arcot,  and  across  the  latter  district  into  the  «» 
at  Porto  Novo.  Total  length  about  135 
Since  1870  the  Vellar  or  Pelandorai  anicati 
the  South  Arcot  district^  has  been  built 
the  Vellar  river  for  the  inisation  of  the  M^y 
villages  in  the  Gbdlumbrum  tidok. 

.   VeLLORE,  a  town  and  military  cantonoaen^  la 
the  Gamatic,  on  the.  right  bank  of  the  Palar,  in 

79*  lO*  17*  EL,  70 

695  feet 
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ba  sea.'  U  is  known  to  the  people  as  Rai  EUur  i  fesBors  H.  H.  Wikon  and  Max  Mailer  and  Mr. 


•r  Stony  £Uore,  to  distingaish  it  from  EUore 
»n  the  sea-coast,  which  th^  name  Uppu  EUur  or 
>alt  EUore.  It  has  a  strongly-bmlt  fortress, 
rhich  is  overlooked  by  hiUs  in  the  vicinity.  It 
eoms  to  have  been  bmlt  about  the  beginning  of 
he  16th  century  by  the  Yijayanagar  rolers,  but  in 
.646  it  feU  to  the  four  confederate  Muhammadan 
cings,  and  in  1677  it  and  Ginji  were  captured  by 
?ivajL  During  the  war  of  1782  it  was  reUeved 
)y  Sir  Eyre  Coote  in  the  face  of  Ryder's  army. 
Cfter  the  faU  of  Seringapatam,  the  famUy  of 
ripu,  consisting  of  12  sons  and  8  daughters, 
vere  located  in  Vellore.  On  the  10th  July  1806, 
.he  sepoys  of  the  gaxrisou,  incited  by  Tipu's 
lescendants,  mutinied  and  massacred  most  of  the 
>fficer8  and  European  soldiers,  but  were  subdued 
>y  Colonel  GiUespie  with  a  party  of  the  19th 
Dragoons  from  Arcot,  18  miles  distant,  and  a 
*emnant  of  the  Europeans  saved,  after  which  aU 
;he  family  of  Tipu  were  removed  to  Bengal, 
fhe  Palar  river  runs  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
'ort  Besides  its  imposing  and.  picturesque 
'ortress,  which  contains  many  interesting  build- 
ngs,  VeUore  possesses  a  handsome  Vishnu vite 
temple  with  some  good  carving. 

YELMA,  Aikna,  Yelmi,  or  Yelama,  in  the 
Northern  Teling  country,  are  a  dominant  agri- 
cultural tribe  with  military  procHvities,  who 
3laim  to  be  Bajputs,  and  of  descent  from  the 
rajas  of  Warangal.  They  take  the  title  of 
E^yadu.  They  are  soldiers  and  agriculturists, 
srave  and  high  spirited,  and  on  points  of  honour 
^viU  sacrifice  themselves.  In  1881  they  numbered 
H8.063. 

VELVET  INSECT,  the  Bir-buti  of  the  Hindus, 
tbout  the  size  of  the  nail  of  the  little  finger.  It 
ippears  in  the  rains,  is  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
tnd  has  a  soft  unctuous  feel.  An  oil  is  extracted 
xom  the  unctuous  bodies,  which  is  used  as  a 
vesicating  agent  and  counter-irritant. 

VEMANA,  a  Telngu  author  of  a  large  ooUection 
>f  popular  aphorisms  and  moral  subjects,  whom 
Dr.  Caldwell  supposes  Uved  at  the  beginning  of 
^he  18th  century. 

VENCATES,  a  name  of  the  idol  of  Balaji  at 
rriputty,  near  Madras,  The  idol  is  also  caUed  Ven- 
catramma  Govinda,  also  Vencatachella,  and  Venkat 
Bswara.  The  god  of  Tripatty  was  brought  into 
Qotice  by  Bamanuja  Cbarya  as  an  incarnation  of 
Vishnu;  and  since  then  the  names  have  been 
favourites  amongst  the  Teling  Hindus. 

VENDID  AD,  the  book  containing  the  religious 
i^ode  of  the  Parses  Zoroastrians.  It  has  under- 
|p)ne  three  various  processes  of  composition,  of 
bhe  Avesta,  Zend,  and  Fa-zend.  The  Avesta  is 
of  very  ancient  date,  and  is  the  groundwork  of 
the  existing  Vendidad,  though  all  of  it  almost 
Is  post-Zertushtrian.  In  the  course  of  time, 
several  explanations  and  interpretations  of  the 
laws  have  been  made,  which  acquired  as  much 
force  as  the  original,  and  were  incorporated  with 
it.  This  is  the  Zend«  and  the  incorporation  of 
further  explanations  was  styled  the  Pa-send. 
Avesta  means  direct  higher  knowledge,  divine 
revelation.  Zend  means  the  explanation  of  this, 
and  Pa-zend  the  supplements  to  the  Zend,  or 
further  explanation  of  the  Zend  doctrine.  AU 
the  three  steps  exist  in  the  present  Zendavesta, 
or  more  properly  Avesta-Zend.  In  recent  yearn, 
the  researches  of  ChevaUer  Bunsen  and  Pro- 


Wheeler  seem  to  prove  that  much  of  the  earlier 
history  of  two  branches  of  the  Aryan  race  are 
embodied  in  the  Vendidad  of  the  ancient  Penians 
and  present  Parsees,  and  in  the  Vedas  of  the 
Hindus.  According  to  Dr.  Haug,  the  opening 
to  the  Vendidad,  or  Code  of  the  Fire-worshippers 
of  Iran,  dates  from  the  most  ancient  times,  and 
its  contents  are  the  reminiscences  of  the  passage 
of  the  old  Aryans  into  India  on  the  south  aud 
into  Persia  on  the  south-west.  According  to 
Ch.  Bunsen,  the  Aryan  emigration  from  Sogd  to 
Bactria  took  place  prior  to  B.C.  5000,  conse< 
quently  before  the  time  of  Menes;  the  immi- 
grations into  the  Indus  country  about  n.c.  4000 ; 
and  the  opening  to  the  Vendidad  describes  the 
succession  of  the  foundation  of  the  fourteen 
kingdoms,  the  last  and  most  southern  of  which 
was  the  land  of  the  Five  Rivers  (the  Panjab). 
Also,  according  to  that  writer,  in  the  same  way 
that  political  tradition  represents  that  of  the 
western  aborigines,  so  does  the  Aiyan  one  re- 
present that  of  the  eastern  tribes  in  the  primeval 
land.  The  vast  climatic  change  which  took  place 
in  the  northern  countries  is  attributed  in  the  bible 
to  the  action  of  water.  In  the  other,  the  sudden 
freezing  up  of  rivers  w  the  cause  assigned.  Both 
may  have  resulted  from  the  same  cause,  the  up- 
heaving of  the  land  by  volcanic  action,  elevating 
portions  and  depresslDg  into  basins  such  as  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Ten  months  of  winter  is  now  the 
climate  of  Western  Tibet,  Pamir,  and  Belur  at  the 
present  day,  and  correBi>onds  with  that  of  the 
Altai  country,  and  the  district  east  of  the  Kouen 
Lun,  the  paradise  of  the  Chinese.  The  country  at 
the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  therefore, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  most  eastern  and  most 
northern  point  whence  the  Aryans  came.  Where- 
ever  the  Indians  may  have  fixed  the  dwelling- 
places  of  their  northern  ancestors,  the  Uttamkuru, 
we  cannot,  he  considers,  venture  to  place  the 
primeval  seats  of  the  Aryans  anywhere  but  on 
the  dopes  of  the  Belur  Tagh,  in  the  high  land 
of  Pamir,  between  lat.  37°  and  40°  N.,  and  long. 
86°  and  90°  £.  On  this  western  slope  of-  the 
Belur  Tagh  and  the  Mustagh  (the  Tian  Shan  or 
Celestial  Mountains  of  the  Chinese),  the  Haro- 
berezaiti  (Albordsh)  is  Ukewise  to  be  looked  for, 
which  is  invoked  in  the  Zendavesta  as  the 
principal  mountain  and  the  primeval  source  of 
the  waters.  At  the  present  day,  the  old  indi- 
genous inhabitants  of  that  district,  and  generaUy 
those  of  Kashsar,  Yarkand,  Khoten,  Turfan,  and 
the  adjacent  highlands,  are  Tajak,  who  speak 
Persian,  and  who  are  aU  agriculturists.  The 
Turkoman  either  came  after  them  and  settled  at 
a  later  period,  or  else  they  are  aborigines  whom 
the  Aryans  found  there.  On  this  point  ChevaUer 
Bunsen  likewise  remarks  that  the  opening  of  the 
sacred  code  of  the  Vendidad  as  certainly  contains 
an  historical  tradition  of  the  Aryans,  as  does  the 
14th  chapter  of  Genesis  an  historical  account  of 
the  oldest  recorded  war  between  Mesopotamia 
and  Canaan.  The  Fargard  is  divided  into  two 
great  parts,  one  comprising  the  immigration  from 
the  eastern  and  norui-eastem  primeval  countries 
to  Bactria,  in  consequence  of  a  natural  cata- 
strophe and  dimatio  changes,  the  other  the 
subsequent  extension  of  the  Aryan  dominions 
thiongh  Eastern  Central  Asia,  which  terminated 
in  the  Panjab.    The  following  passage  contains 
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a  genuine  description  of  the  climate  of  the 
primeval  land  of  the  Aryans,  Iran  proper: 
— 'There  Ingromaniyus  (Ahriman),  the  deadly, 
created  a  mighty  serpent,  and  snow,  the  work  of 
Deva ;  ten  months  of  winter  are  there,  two  of 
summer.  *  The  following  passage,  which  is  omitted 
in  the  Huznresh  or  Pehlavi  translation,  and  which 
Lassen  considers  an  interpoUtion,  ts  irreconcil- 
able with  the  above : — *  The  warm  weather  lasts 
seyen  months,  and  winter  five.'  The  fathers  of 
the  Aryans,  therefore,  originally  inhabited  Iran 
proper,  the  land  of  pleasantness,  and  they  left 
it  only  in  consequence  of  a  convulsion  of  nature, 
by  which  a  great  alteration  in  the  climate  was 
caused.  They  did  not  follow  the  coarse  of  the 
Oxus,  or  they  would  hare  come  in  the  first 
instance  to  Bactria,  and  not  to  Sogd.  Their 
course,  therefore,  was  more  northerly.  Its  present 
climate  is  precisely  what  the  record  describes  it 
to  have  been  when  the  changes  produced  by  the 
above  commotion  took  place,  it  has  only  two 
mouths  of  warm  weather.  In  the  course  of  the 
Aryans  after  their  expulsion  from  the  primeval 
country  between  Sogdiana  and  the  Sutiej,  they 
formed,  by  the  conquest  of  fourteen  countries,  as 
many  kingdoms  in  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part 
of  Central  Asia  and  India  proper,  in  the  country 
of  the  Indus  and  its  confluents.  In  the  interven- 
ing countries  they  passed  amongst  the  Turanians 
(Scythians  and  TurKOmans),  and  there  is  evidence 
that  the  inhabitants  whom  they  found  in  India 
were  likewise  Turanians.  The  main  direction  of 
these  travellers  was  southerly,  and  on  the  southern 
lank  of  the  GaBoian  is  a  group  the  nucleus  of  the 
Aryan  Media,  under  the  heading  Aryan  will  be  seen 
Professor  Muller*B  list  of  the  successive  settlements 
of  the  race. — Wheekr^t  History  of  India;  Pro* 
fessor  Muller^s  Lectures ;  Calcutta  Review,  1859 ; 
Edinburgh  Review ;  Bunsen's  Egypt,  iii.  iv. 

YENERIDiE,  a  famUy  of  molluscs  of  the  class 
Conchifera,  of  the  following  genera: — 

Venofl,  rec.  176  sp. ;  fomil,  260  ap. 
?    Yolupia  rugoaa,  f  omU. 
Saxidomus  Nuttftli,  reo.  8  sp* 
Cythenea,  sjp.  Meretrix,  80  sp.  Dione,  rec.  113  sp. ; 
fossil,  80  sp. 
Meroe,  syn.  Cuneus,  Sunetta,  i«c.  11  sp. 
Trigona,  reo.  28  sp. ;  also  fossil. 
Sub-genus,  Grateloui>ia,  fossil,  4  sp. 

Artemis,  syn.  Dosinia,  reo.  86  sp.  ;  fossU,  8  sp. 
Sub-genera,  Oyclina,  rec  10  sp. ;  fonil,  1  sp. 

dementia,  reo.  3  sp. 
Luoinopms,  syn.  Dosinia,  Mysia,  Cydina,  reo.  10  sp. ; 
fossil,  3  sp. 
Tapes,  syn,  Paphia,  Pnllastra,  rec.  78  sp.  ;  also 

6fossil. 
yenempu^  syn.  Gastrana,  reo.  19  sp. ;  also  fossil. 
Petricoia,  syn.  Rapellaria,  Choristodon,  Naranio, 

reo.  30  sp. ;  fossil,  12  sp. 
Glauoomya,  syn.  Glauoonome,  reo.  12  sp. 

YENGI,  the  ancient  name  of  Southern  Teling- 
ana,  the  capital  of  which  was  situated  5  miles 
19.N.W.  from  EUore  on  the  road  to  Nagpur.  Two 
modem  villages  have  been  built  on  the  rivers,  and 
called  Pedda  Vegi  and  Chinna  Yegi.  Bnddlust 
princes  reigned  at  Dara  Nagara  near  Amaravati 
and  at  Yengipuram  in  Yengi-desam. 

YENICE,  capital  of  Yenetia^  now  an  important 
section  of  the  aingdom  of  Italy,  is  built  on  72 
islands  on  piles  in  the  midst  of  a  salt  lagoon  or 


inverted  S ;  is  800  feet  wide,  crossed  near  M 
middle  of  its  course  by  the  Ponte  di  Rialto,i 
splendid  marble  structure  of  one  spadons  wk^ 
In  the  midst  of  the  labyrinth  of  canals  and 
there  are  several  large  piazzas,  nearly  all  of  vb 
are  adorned  with  fine  churches  or  paJaces.  1 

Erincipal  of  these  is  the  Piazza  di  San  Marconi 
LTge  oblong  area  562  feet  by  232,  sonooiided 
elegant  buildings,  and  containing  at  its 
extremity  the  metropolitan  church  of  San  M 
a  singular  but  brilliant  combination  of  the 
and  the  oriental  style  of  architecture, 
the  discovery  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  bj 
Portuguese  in  1486,  Yenice  was  one  of  the 
powenul   commercial    and    maritime  stats 
Europe.    The  people  of  Yenice  had  opod 
trade  route  to  India  down  the  river  Eui 
Yenetian  merchants  sailed  from  Yenice  to 
thence   their  goods   were  carried   in  ( 
to  Aleppo,   which  was  a  famous  mart, 
reputation    even    Shakespeare  did   not  hii 
notice.     From  Aleppo  the  caravans  made 
way  to  Bir,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  merchandise  was  transferred  to  boati, 
conveyed  down  the  river  to  a  point  near 
on  the  Tigris.    Baghdad  being  reached, 
chandise  was  then  transferred  to  boats  on 
Tigris,  and  carried  down    to  Bnssora  and 
island  of  Ormuz  in  the  Persian  Gulf.    In 
days  Ormuz  was  the  greatest  emporium  in  the 
There  all  the  velvets,  cloths,  and  manufactors 
the  west  were  exchanged  for  the  spices, 
and  precious  stones   of  the  east.     The 
acquired  by  the  merchants  of  Yenice  in 
trade  with  the  east  excited  the  envy  of  the 
of  Europe.    The  Portuguese  especially  ^aied 
expense  in  their  endeavours  to  disooyer  a 
route  to  India,  and,  after  nearly  a  century  d 
most  indomitable  exertions,  they  in  the  li 
part  of  the  16th  century  found  their  var 
Calicut  by  way  of  the  Cape.     The  Indkm 
those  days  was  revolutionized.    In  a  veiy 
time  the  trade  routes  by  the  Red  Sea  nd 
Euphrates  were  completely  forgotten,  voA 
cheapest   and   shortest    route    between 
and  India  was  the  high  sea ;  but,  after 
use  of  the  sea  route  for  600  years,  the 
followed  by  the  ships  of  king  Solomon  and  HI 
king  of  Tyre,  is  again  found  to  be  the  beat, 
the  great  ships  of  the  Peninsular  Company 
Yenice  their  final  port 

Yenice  was  founded  about  A.D.  452  by 
who   fled    from   before   Attila   the   Hon. 
early  as  a.d.  525,  it  was  importing  silks  from 
east ;  and  from  a.d.  802  dates  her  great 
eastern  spices,  drusi,  and  silks.    Both  Genoa 
Yenice  co-operatea  in  the  Crusades,  and 
suffered  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
Ottoman  Turks,  a.d.  1453 ;  and  Yenice  yet ' 
in  consequence  of  the  annexation  of  Syria 
Egypt  to  the  Ottoman  empire  by  Selim,  a.d.  151 
When  Yenice,  a.d.  1475-87,  acquired 
of  Cyprus,  Fama^usta  became  the  emporioDi 
overland  trade  with  the  east,  both  through ' 
and  Svria,  and  continued  to  be  the  &t^ 
merdal  city  of  the  Levant,  until  taken  by 
Turks,  A.D.  1570-71. 

YENI  SANHARA,  the  binding  of  the 
a  drama  by  Bhatta  Narayana.    The  plot  is 


shallow  lake.    It  is  divided  into  two  unequal 

parts  by  the  Canalazzo,  or  Grand  Canal,  the  course  I  from  the  Mahabharata,  and  relates  how  Dn 

of  which  through  the  city  follows  the  form  of  an  '  was  dragged  by  the  hair  of  her  bead  by 
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into  the  hall  of  the  Kaurava ;  she  left  it 
imbiaidedtill  the  death  of  the  Kaurava. — Downon. 

VENKATAGIRI,  town  and  ancient  zamindari 
astate  in  Nellore  district,  Madras.  The  town 
(lat.  13°  67'  7^  N.,  and  long.  79*^  37'  20"  E.) 
contained,  in  1871,  7524  inhabitants.  The  estate 
pays  to  Government  a  pesh-kash  or  permanent 
evenae  of  £40,400. — Imp,  Gaz. 

VENKULLY,  a  town  near  Quilon.  Its  cKffs, 
ibout  midway  between  Quilon  and  Trevandrum, 
ire  immediately  on  the  sea -beach,  and  rise 
ilmost  perpendicolarly  to  80  and  180  feet,  capped 
9y  25  to  40  feet  of  laterite.  Immediately  below 
:he  laterite  are  variegated  sands  40  to  60  feet  in 
;hickness ;  and  below  all,  generally  at  the  base  of 
he  small  cliffs,  are  the  lignite  and  carbonaceous 
lepoatts.  Where  the  cliffs  rise  to  ISO  or  160 
'cet,  two,  three,  or  more  deposits  of  lignite  occur. 
Kt  Quilon,  layers  of  lignite  shell  lie  immediately 
kbove  the  shell  limestone. 

VENTILAGO  AOALYCULATA,  a  native  of 
iho  northern  parts  of  India. 

VENTILAGO  MADERASPATANA.     Gmrt 
Fonis  viminalis,  Rumph, 

[iuktupiia,     .    .     Bbng.  I  Surati  pette-tige,     .  Tkl. 
Bnra  chiratali,    .    .   Til.  |  Suralatige,  Surogudu,  „ 

Grows  throughout  the  E.  Indies  and  Archi- 
pelago. The  fishermen  of  Amboyna  use  the  long 
climbing  stems  as  substitutes  for  ropes.  It  is  a 
rery  large  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  forests  and 
3ther  uncultivated  places  amongst  the  mountains, 
flowering  during  the  cold  season. — Roxb, 

VENUS,  supposed  to  be  from  Vana,  Saksk., 
;he  fair  one,  out  the  etymology  of  the  word  is 
ilso  given  from  Banu  or  Benu  of  Eastern  Asia ; 
Hebrew,  Benoth ;  Syrian,  Benoe ;  and  the  Greek 
ind  Latin  forming  Venus.  Venus  is  the  analogue 
>f  Bhawani.  Venus  in  Sanskrit  is  also  called 
^phujit  {A^poh-m) ;  Maghabhava,  son  of  Magha; 
Bhodasansa,  having  16  rays;  and  Sweta,  the  white. 

In  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  Baaltis  was  the  ana- 
logue of  Venus,  an  active  and  independent  power ; 
[star  was  the  goddess  of  love  and  war,  the  patron- 
WB  of  the  moon;  and  the  planet  Venus,  the 
Kjual,  and  sometimes  the  rival  of  the  male  deities. 

In  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Cyprus,  the  presiding 
iivinity  was  placed  in  the  porch,  as  in  a  kind  of 
ibrine  or  enclosure.  The  second  book  of  Kings 
[xvii.  30),  when  recounting  the  idolatrous  prac- 
»ee8  of  the  people  transported  by  the  Assyrian 
nonarch  into  the  Samaritan  cities,  observes  that 
he  *men  of  Babylon  made  Succoth-Benoth,' 
irhich  is  literally  rendered  by  Parkhurst,  the 
Abernacle  of  the  daughters,  or  the  young  women. 
[3almet,  however,  supposes  that  we  are  to  under- 
itand  Benoth  as  denoting  a  female  idol,  the  Benoe 
)f  the  Syrians,  and  the  Venus  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins.  The  heathen  stranffers  there  made  booths 
yr  tents  in  honour  of  the  deity  whom  they  wor- 
shipped, and  representations  of  pavilions  con- 
lecrated  to  Venus  may  be  seen  on  many  ancient 
nedaJs:  These  tents  of  Venus,  the  Succoth- 
Benoth  of  the  Babylonians,  the  tabernacle  of 
If  oloch,  and  the  silver  shrines  of  Diana,  mutually 
Unstrate  each  other.  The  procession  of  idols  was 
>f  frequent  occurrence  in  antiquity.  The  gods 
were  carried  in  chariots,  niches,  or  miniature 
^mples,  analogous  to  the  shrines  of  the  Ephesian 
dols.  The  image  being  in  a  small  temple  of 
rood,  gilt,  was  carried  out  the  day  before  to 
mother  building.     Among  liie  Egyptians,  the 


shrine  of  Jupiter  was  annually  transported  over 
the  river  (Nile)  into  Libya,  and  after  some  days 
returned,  as  if  the  god  himself  were  come  from 
Ethiopia.  The  sacred  procession  of  idols  was 
also  common  among  the  Gauls,  who,  according  to 
Sulpitius  Severus,  carried  their  gods  into  the  fields, 
protected  from  the  profanation  of  vulgar  eyes  by 
a  white  veil.  Examples  of  the  portable  shrine  are 
common  in  Russia,  and  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
Greek  Church.  The  tsp»  of  the  Greeks,  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  as  well  as  the  tabernacles  of  the  eastern 
nations,  were  sometimes  not  only  portable,  but 
they  were  so  small,  that  the  KtaretUpett  used  for 
enclosing  them  could  also  be  carried.  The  idols 
of  the  Hindus  are  generally  kept  in  the  interior 
of  temples,  but  during  festivals  the  idol  is 
placed  in  a  car  with  or  without  wheels,  or  in  a 
palanquin,  and  is  carried  out  dressed  up  with  all 
the  jewellery  of  the  temple,  preceded  by  the 
deva-dasa  and  the  Brahmans.  When  outside  the 
temple,  the  worshippers  bum  camphor  and  present 
cocoanuts  as  offerings,  and  the  dancing  girls  sing 
and  dance  before  the  god,  and  the  Brahmans 
chant  passages  from  the  Pnranas.  If  at  night, 
fireworks  are  also  exhibited.  Some  of  the  oars  or 
rath  are  of  great  size,  with  large  wheels.  The 
village  gods  at  stated  periods  are  carried  round 
the  villfl^  boundaries.  The  Venus  of  the  Hindus 
is  Rati. — Milner^i  Seven  Churches  o/Asia^  p.  132. 

VENUS  FLOWER  BASKET,  a  siliceous 
sponge  of  the  Philippines,  is  the  Euplectella 
aspergillum.  Euplectella  cucumer,  Oiren,  occurs 
in  the  Comoro  Islands,  in  E.  Africa ;  Japan  has 
the  glass-rope  sponge,  Hyalonema  Sieboldii ; 
RosseUa  Phuippinensis  is  a  sponge  of  Cebu 
Island,  PhUippines;  lace-work  sponge  of  Cebu 
is  the  Meyerina  daviformis ;  Greodia  Japonica  is 
the  great  vase-shaped  sponge  of  S.  Japan. 

VERAJENDERPET,  situated  on  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Cannanore  from  Mercara,  20  miles  from 
the  latter  place.  There  is  a  cross-road  from 
Mysore,  which  joins  the  road  to  Cannanore  a  few 
miles  below  Verajenderpet,  and  along  this  road 
passes  all  the  direct  traffic  between  Mysore  and 
the  coast 

VERAPOLI,atown  in  Travancore  State,Madras, 
in  kt.  lO**  4'  N.,  and  long.  76°  19'  20"  E.,  9  miles 
north-east  of  Cochin ;  the  seat  of  a  Carmelite 
mission  and  of  the  Vicar- Apostolic. — Imp,  Gaz. 

VERATRUM  NIGRUM.  Li-lU,  Chin.,  black 
hellebore,  takes  its  name  from  the  dark  colour 
of  its  roots.  The  flowers  are  mostly  white,  dark- 
purple,  and  green.  It  is  cultivated  in  a  rich 
garden  soil  by  seed,  or  dividing  the  roots,  which 
contain  powerful  medicinal  properties.^-i2t(fdeZ/. 

VERBASCUM  THAPSUS.    Linn, 
V.  Indioum,  Wall,  I  VuUr,     .    .     .  Kanoba. 

Ohidar,  Phanruk,  Chbnab.  |  Spin  khamar,  Tsams-Imd. 

This  plant  grows  in  Europe,  in  the  Caucasus, 
Siberia,  and  in  the  Himalaya,  up  to  11,000  feet, 
a  white  -  flowered  variety  occasionally  occurring 
at  the  higher  elevations.  It  is  eaten  by  camels, 
goats,  etc.  '  In  Bissahir  the  root  is  given  as  medi- 
cine.— Roxh,;  Voiqt. 

VERBENACEA,  /Mj«.,a  useful  order  of  plants 
in  the  East  Indies,  comprising  the  vervain  tribe, 
consist  of  19  genera,  153  species, — 40  Cleroden- 
dron,  1  ^giphyla,  14  Callicarpa,  36  Premna,  26 
Vitex,  8  Congea,  1  Symphorema,  8  Gmclina,  2 
Tectona,  1  Phryma,  1  Streptium,  3  Verbena,  1 
Stachytarpheta,  2  Zapania,  5  Lantana,  1  Asaphes, 
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1  Glofisoearya,  1  Hymenopynaniis,  1  AiioeDnia. 
Of  the  genus  Verbena,  seyeral  exotics  are  culti- 
vated; these  are  pretty  little  flowering  plants 
which  require  shelter  and  good  drainage.  Species 
of  the  genera  Glerodendron,  Callicarpa,  Premna, 
Vitex,  and  Gmelina  famish  useful  products. — 
Jaffrey. 

VERBENA  OFFICINALIS,  oonunon  vervain, 
grows  throu^out  Europe,  America,  Persia,  and 
the  Himalaya.  It  is  the  holy  herb  of  Dioscorides, 
who  ascribed  great  powers  to  it,  especially  in 
incantations.  In  most  countries  where  it  grows 
it  seems  to  have  been  invested  with  extraordinary 
powers.  It  entered  into  the  composition  of  various 
charms  and  love  philters,  and  has  even  now  a 
popular  reputation  for  predisposing  persons  &vour- 
ably  towards  those  who  administer  a  dose  to 
them.  This  plant  is  described  as  astringent, 
febrifuge,  etc,  but  has  fallen  into  just  neglect. 
Still  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Gauls  it  held 
the  highest  place  in  popular  estimation ;  it  was 
used  to  purify  the  altars,  and  formed  the  crowns 
of  heralds  and  ambassadors.  The  Druids  gathered 
it  with  the  same  marks  of  veneration  as  the 
misletoe,  next  to  which  it  was  revered.  Formerly 
employed  extensively  as  a  medicine,  it  was  also 
the  base  of  numerous  philters  or  love  potions, 
and  hence  derived  its  name  of  Veneris  vena,  or 
source  of  love.  It  is  well  known  for  its  strong 
aromatic  lemon  scent.  It  grows  from  cuttings  or 
layers,  and  no  doubt  would  also  from  seed,  as  it 
blossoms  freely. 

VERBENA  TRIPHYLLA.    Leher. 
Aloyeia  oitriodora.  I  Lemon-soentod  verbena. 

Pila-bhungara,    .    DUKH.  |  Leznou-ioented  vervain. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Chill.  An  infusion 
when  cold  is  administered  as  a  cooling  drink  in 
fevers,  slight  catarrhs,  etc. 

VERBESINA  PROSTRATA.  Bhangra,  Hind. 
A  small  creeping  plant  growing  in  wet  soil.  A 
white  variety  is  much  used  in  medicine.  Alche- 
mists believe  there  is  a  black-flowered  species,  and 
eagerly  search  for  it. — Eng.  Cyc. ;  Riddell ;  &Sh, 

VERDDHAMANA,  Mahavira,  the  24th  Tirthan- 
kara  of  the  Jains ;  one  of  the  four  eternal  Jinaa, 
bom  in  Behw.^As.  Res.  pp.  282,  292. 

VERDIGRIS.  Eng.  Subacetate  of  copper. 
Znngar,  .  • 
Timg-ts'ingy 
Tong-lah,  . 
Veit-de-gris, 
Gninspaa,  . 
ChnngiEJ,.  . 
Verderame^ . 
Jiuisal,     .    . 


.  •  flaAH. 
.  .  Chin. 
•    •       If 

•  .     •  fjB. 

.    .     Ger. 

Guj.,  Hind. 

...    It, 

•  .  IV  ASH. 


Sanam, 
Senxumg,. 
Jar,  .  . 
Pittalata, 
Gardenillo, 


Malay. 
Maleal. 
.     Res. 

.  Sansk. 
.    .  Sp. 


Verdete,  Verdegris, 
Vimgalap-patohei, 
Zengnahe-patse,    . 


>> 
Tam. 

Tkl. 


Subacetate  of  copper,  of  a  beautiful  bluish>green 
colour,  extensively  used  by  painters  and  hi  dye- 
iog. — Ainslie;  Rohde,  MSS,;  Faulkner;  M^C, 

VERDITfiR,  a  blue  pigment,  made  by  decom- 
posing a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  with  the 
addition  of  chalk. 

VERJUICE. 

Veijof, Fb.  I  Agresto,    ....      It. 

Agx^t,    ....     Gbb.  I  Agraz, Sp. 

A  kind  of  harsh  vinegar,  made  of  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  wild  apple  or  crab.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  expressed  juice  of  unripe  grapes. — 
Faulkner. 

VERMICELLI.    Eng.,  Fr.,  It. 


Fen-Bce,  Yin-ize,  .    Chin. 
Look-ioy,     ...        „ 
Hoelneepeii,Proppeii,  DuT. 
Nndeln,  ....     GiB. 


Sare HiND. 

Tagliolini,    ....    It. 

Alterias Sp. 

S6me,Saywian,  Tah.,Txl. 


Sulphide  of  mercury,  b 
Bad  tolphuietof  „  • 
Cinnabar,    .     Eva,  OS 


Vermicelli  or  vermidielly  is  an  Italian  ooo 
position  of  various  edible  articles,  reduced  to 
paste,  and  formed  into  slender  wonn-like  piece 
from  whence  its  name.  The  simian  of  Indit 
made  from  wheaten  flour.  The  Chinese  nul 
coane  kinds  of  vermicelli  from  rice  floor,  u 
they  are  used  by  both  natives  and  forttgneni 
making  soups.  The  Yin-sze  or  silver  threads  i 
vermicelli  made  from  wheaten  dough,  drawn  oi 
on  a  frame  and  dried  in  the  son. 

Lock-«oy  also  is  a  kind  of  vermieelli  prepd 
from  rice  at  Coclnn-China,  and  thence  ezpn 
in  considerable  quantity  to  Japan  and  Cbi^ 
where  it  is  much  esteemed.  It  is  tnnspiiW 
and  gives  a  consistence  to  soup.  Chinese  lockf 
is  opaque,  and  less  esteemed. 

The  natives  of  India  usually  prepare  St;^ 
vermicelli  between  the  hands  instead  of  unap 
press.  Saywian-ka-takhta,  a  board  for  w^ 
Saywian  on.  Vermicelli  is  also  i^epared  \^\A 
run  through  sieve  holes  into  hot  watv . — Mwm 
Comp.  Des.;  M'CulL 

VERMILION. 

Yin-chu,  ....  Chin. 
Tue^fen-shwang,  .       „ 
Vermilioen,.    .    .     Dur. 

This  substance  is  mentioned  in  Jeremiih  is 
14,  and  Esekiel  xxiii.  14.  In  China  this  beiittf 
pigment  is  made  by  mixing  together  two  aat 
of  red  sulphur  and  one  catty  of  mercury,  and  ^ 
liming  the  mixture.  The  crystalline  sabtinakf 
the  cover  of  the  alembic  is  called  cinnal)ai,vMl 
thsrt  on  the  sides  is  the  vermilion.  These  W 
red  or  dark  orange  acioular  crystals  are  cucMf 
powdered,  levigated,  decanted,  and  dried  i^ 
tiles,  and  then  sifted,  sorted,  and  packed  in  gW 
black  pi^r  in  quantities  of  about  an  oxmce.  ^ 
more  patiently  and  thoroughly  the  vermiliffl' 
ground,  the  more  beautiful  is  the  red  eol^ 
The  article  is  regularly  exported  to  EngliBii 
boxes  of  some  50  catties,  selling  at  an  adnoK* 
some  25  per  cent,  upon  the  cuirent  ootf* 
mercury.  Foh-kien  vermilion  is  the  best,  ^^ 
is  made  in  other  Chinese  towns.  It  is  ^^ 
adulterated  with  minium  or  oxide  of  lead,* 
with  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Large  qosntitia* 
used  for  colouring  candles,  and  paper  for  ^ 
ing  and  writing  pniposes,  and  in  the  maksf  ■ 
varnishes. — Smith,  Mat,  Med, 

VERNAG,  in  Ej»hmir,  is  the  source  d  * 
river  Jhelum.  It  is  a  sheet  of  water,  the  rrf^ 
tions  of  which  are  from  azure  to  turqnoiK' 
emerald. 

VERNICLl  MONTANA,  Lour.  (Elw«J 
montana),  a  tree  of  Cochin-China  and  Chins,  v^ 
a  clear  yellowish-coloured  fatty  oiL 

VERNONIA  ANTHELMINTICA.     WM 

Serratola  anthelmintica,i2.    Baccharoides  anth.  M^ 
Conynt  anthel.,  Linn.  Ascaridia  Indica,  Jf^ 

Som  raj.  ....  BiNO. 
Ealizin,  .  .  .  Dukh. 
Purple  fleabane,  .  Eng. 
Bakchi,    ....  Hind. 

The  small  and  dark-coloured  seeds  are  eztred 
bitter.  They  are  considered  as  poweifoBM 
thelmintic,  and  are  also  an  ingredient  of  self 
pound  powder  which  is  occasioQaliy  preecribvj 

cases  of  snake-bite.     An   infusion  of  th^j 
given  on  the  MaUbar  coast  for  coughs  u»j 
flatulencies.    A  rather  IumnI  fiface  is  obtained 
this  plant — Eoxb» ;  Voigt ;  Ains, ;  M,  R  /• 


Kanana  airaka,  .Sj^ 

aauninava,.    .  tSOS 

Kaattu  suagom,  .   IJ 

Adivi  jilakarxa,  -   ^ 
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VBSPID^. 


O.  pnrpiirea,  Xrtjm. 
C.  momi,  WUUL 

Sira-shdngalxiir,     «     Tam. 
Nedsitu,  ....        „ 
Gariti  kammai.     .     Tsl. 


TEKNONIA  GINEREA.    Leit. 

Serratala  oineret,  Bh. 
Oonyaft  dnerea,  lAnn, 

^Aiata  kokauD,  .    .  BxNa. 
^ak-jangi,    .    .    .  Hind. 
)aha-devi,    ...      „ 
^uvanku  runal,    Malxal. 

This  annual  plant  grows  in  the  Peoinsula  and 
D  Bengal.  Its  seeds  are  used  in  medicine,  and 
aid  to  be  a  powerful  anthelmintic.  All  the  parts 
)f  the  plant  are  very  bitter,  used  as  a  diaphoretic 
Q  fever,  and  its  ground  seeds  are  used  to  destroy 
'ermin  in  the  hair.  Dr.  Wight  gives  V.  cony- 
oides,  multiflora,  Neilgherrensis,  pectiniformis, 
alyi^folia,  and  Wightiana,  to  which  Voigt  adds 
r.  aapera,  multiflora,  yagans,  and  volkameriaB- 
olia.  —  Roxh.;  Voigt;  Waring;  Ainslie;  Powell, 
'landbook ;  Useful  Plants ;  O'Sh. ;  Birdwood. 

VERNONIA  VOLKAMERLEFOLIA.  JD.C. 
Phis  good-sized  tree  occurs  on  the  South  Travan- 
ore  ghatB,  at  about  3000  to  4000  feet  elevation 
Attraymallay  Ghat),  but  has  not  been  found  on 
he  Neilgherries,  or  anywhere  north  of  the  Palghat 
[ap ;  but  if  it  be  the  volkamerisefolia  of  D.C.  (and 
!loionel  Beddome's  specimens  were  named  at  Kew), 
b  also  occurs  in  Nepal.  Its  timber  is  soft  and 
rorthless.  It  is  the  only  compositae  known  to 
Colonel  Beddomc  in  the  Madras  rresidency  which 
frows  to  a  tree,  except  Monosis;  but  Vernonia 
favanica,  a  considerable  tree,  occurs  in  Ceylon, 
nd  is  probably  also  found  in  S.  Tinnevelly  or 
[Vavancore. — Beddome^  FL  Sylv. 

YERSOYA,  a  basaltic  island,  one  of  the  numer- 
»U8  islands  which  fringe  the  Bombay  Archipelago, 
t  ifl  in  lat.  19**  7'  40"  N.,  and  long.  72°  47'  E.,  and 
low  desolate;  about  7  miles  north  of  Mehim, 
lorth  of  Bombay. — Findlay, 

YESAD^  or  Bisadae  or  Bcsadie  are  alluded 
o  in  the  tract  of  Palladius  de  moribus  Brach- 
Danorum,  written  about  a.d.  400,  and  the  same 
lame  is  applied  by  Ptolemy  to  a  similar  race 
nhabiting  Nortlicrn  India. 

YESPA  MAGNIFICA.  Sm,  This  enormous 
lomet,  nearly  two  inches  long,  was  brought  to  Dr. 
Booker  at  Choongtam  in  Sikkim  alive,  in  a  cleft 
itick,  lolling  out  its  great  thorn-like  sting,  from 
vhich  drops  of  a  milky  poison  distilled.  Its  sting 
is  said  to  produce  fatal  fevers  in  men  and  cattle, 
which  may  very  well  be  the  case,  judging  from 
;hat  of  a  smaller  kind,  wluch  left  great  pain  in 
[lis  hand  for  two  days,  while  a  feeling  of  numb- 
aess  remained  in  the  arm  for  several  weeks.  It 
is  called  Yok  by  the  Lepcha  race,  the  common 
Dame  for  any  bee.  Its  lar?99  are  said  to  be 
greedily  eaten,  as  are  those  of  various  allied  in- 
sects.— Hooker^  Him.  Jour,  ii.  p.  26. 

YESPERTILIONID^,  the  bat  family  of  mam- 
mals, which  may  be  thus  shown : 

Stib-Fam,  Scotophilinao. 

Bootophiliu  serotinus,  Jerdon, 
Vespertilio  nootula,  Oeoff.  |  Y.  serotinus,  Schr. 
Europe,  Himalaya,  Tyne  Range  beyond  Mussoori. 

8.  Lelsleri,  Jerdon, 

Vespertilio  dasycarpus,  Slyth,  hairy-armed  bat,  Tyne 

Bange,  Himalaya. 
8.  paehyomas,  Jerdon^  the  thiek-muzsled  bat  of  India. 
8.  OoromandelianuB,  JercL  (Kerivoula  Syksdi,  Oraj/^ 

£11,),  the  Coromandel  bat  of  all  India, 
lobatns,  Jerd.  (Yespertilio  abramus,  Temm\  the 

lobe-eared  bat  of  India, 
fuliginosus,  Jerd.  (Nyoticejas  atratns,  Slyth),  the 

smoky  bat  of  Nepal. 
8.  falTidas,  Sll.,  Tenasserim. 


8. 
8. 


S,  pumiloides,  China. 
Nootulinia  noetula,  Oray, 

Yespertilio  la8ioptanis,j%;A.  1  Y.  altivolans.  White. 
Y.  labiata,  Sodf;,,  Slyth.      \ 
The  noctule  bat  of  England,  Nepal ;  flies  high. 

Nyctioejos    Heathil,  Sorsf.,  BL,  large   yellow   bat, 

Southern  and  Central  India. 
N.  lutena,  BlpthQX,  flayeolns,  H^nf,),  Bengal  yeUow 

bat,  all  India,  Assam,  Burma. 
N.  Temminekii,  Jtrd, 

Yespertilio  belangeri,  Qeoff.  I  Y.  nociulinus,  tt.  Otcff. 
Common  yellow  bat  of  India,  Burma,  Malayana. 

N.  castaneus,  Gt'.,  Bly,^  chesnut  bat  of  Bengal,  Burma, 

Malayana. 
N.  stratus,  My^  (Sootophxlus  fnHginosns,  Bly,),  sombre 

bat  of  Darjeeling. 
N.  eanus,  Bffy&  (Sootophilus  Maderaspatanus,  Oray), 

hoary  bat  of  all  Inma. 
N.  omatns,  Myth,  harlequin  bat  of  Darjeeling. 
N.  nlTicolus,  Jaod.,  Bort.,  near  the  snows  of  Sikkim. 

Svh-Fam,  Yespertilioninxe. 

Lasiums    Pearsoni,  Hor^,,   BL   (Noctulinia   lasiura, 

Hodgson),  the  hairy-winged  bat  of  Darjeeling. 

Murina  suillus,  Jerd. 

N.  lasiura,  Hodg,         |         L.  Pearsoni,  JK. 
The  pig  bat  of  Dsfjeeling,  Malayana. 

M.  formosa,  Jerd.,  the  beautiful  bat. 

VespertiUo,  Hodff.        I  Nyetioejns  Tiekelli,  Mlytk. 
Keriroala^  Cfray.  \  N.  IsabelUnua,  Hwrsf. 

Central  Indui  Nepal,  SiJddm,  Darjeeling. 

Kerivoula  piota,  Jtrd.  (Yespertilio  kerivoula,  Bodd.), 

all  India,  Burma,  Malayana. 
K.  pallida,  Blyth,  the  pale-painted  bat  of  Chybassa. 
K.  papillosa,  Jerd. ,  the  papillose  bat  of  Ceylon,  Calcutti, 

Java,  Sumateik. 
K.  tenuis?  Tomes  (Yespertilio  tennis),  Java,  Sumatra. 
K.  Hardwiekii,  Tomes  (Yespertilio  Hardwidiii),  Java, 

Sumatra. 
Yespertilio   caliginosus,   Tomes,    mustachoed  bat   of 

India. 

YESPID^,  a  family  of  inseots  belonging  to 
the  order  Hymenopteia.  It  comprises  ^e  species 
of  the  genus  Yespa  of  linnieus,  of  which  the 
common  wasp  and  the  hornet  are  familiar  examples. 
They  were  formad  into  a  family  by  Latreille,  under 
the  name  of  Diplopteta,  afterwards  changed  into 
Diplopteiyga  bv  Eirby.  They  form  the  third  and 
bust  chvision  ci  the  fint  sub-section  (Pnedones) 
of  the  second  section  (Aculeata)  of  Hymenoptera 
in  Westwood's  revision  of  Latreille  s  arrangement. 
When  at  rest  they  fold  their  wings  throughout 
their  entire  length,  whence  their  distinctive 
appellation.  The  wings  of  all  the  insecU^of  the 
family  have  a  similar  neuration,  their  eyes  are 
lunate,  and  there  are  glands  at  the  extremity  of 
tiie  labram.  The  four  wings  have  one  marginal 
and  three  perfect  submarginal  cells,  with  an 
incomplete  terminal  submarginal  cell  Among 
the  wasps  are  insects  of  the  most  dissimilar  habits ; 
some  solitaxy,  others  living  in  societies,  some 
phytophagous,  others  carnivorous.  Such  as  are 
sooal  rival  the  bees  in  the  complicated  instincts 
which  regulate  their  societies.  Among  the  wasps, 
stnicture,  and  not  economy,  is  the  real  source  of 
essential  character.  Each  species  of  the  solitary 
wasps  comprises  males  and  females  only,  and 
constitutes  the  family  Eumenidse.  The  genera 
Eumenes  and  Odynerus  belong  to  it.  The  nabits 
of  the  solitary  wasps  are  interesting.  Odynerus 
mnrarius  (Yespa  muraria)  of  Linnteus  makes  a 
hole  several  inches  deep  in  the  sand,  or  in  the 
sides  of  walls,  constructing  a  tube  of  earthy  paste, 
at  first  straight,  and  then  curved  at  its  entrance. 
In  this  burrow  it  oonsiructs  its  cell,  and  deposits 
in  the  cavity  of  the  interior  cell  from  eight  to 
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small  tree,  very  common  in  many  of  the  sub-alpi 
and  alpine  jangles  from  no  great  eleTation  up 
6000  feet ;  it  is  also  found  on  the  Himalayas  ai 
in  Ja.yai/—Beddonie,  Fl.  Sylv, 

VIBURNUM  STELLIONUM.    Rich. 
Akla,  Gach,  Kaoh,  ICaoh.  |  Thalin     .    .  of  Kotgbj 

V.  cotinifolium,  V.  foetens,  and  V.  steUion 


twelve  little  green  caterpillars,  arranging  them 
spirally  in  layers  above  each  other.  In  the  midst 
of  these  it  deposits  its  eggs,  then  closes  the  mouth 
of  the  hole  with  the  materials  of  the  tube,  which 
it  had  used  as  a  sort  of  scaffold.  The  larvae  when 
hatched  feed  upon  the  caterpillars.  The  social 
wasps  constitute  the  restricted  family  of  Vespids 
of  Westwood,  the  Polistides  of  Saint  Fargean.  I  form  the  underwood  of    forests   in  the  X.1 

They  live  in  numerous  societies,  consisting  of    "- — ' " —     "^ ^  ' ^  -i-r-a-i 

males,  females,  and  neuters,  which  are  temporary, 
being  dissolved  at  the  approach  of  winter.  The 
mandibles  of  the  Vespidac  proper  are  not  longer 
than  broad,  and  broadly  and  obliquely  truncated 
at  their  extremities. — Eng,  Cyc, 

VESYA.  Tel.  The  third  of  the  three  great 
sections  of  the  Hindus,  their  third  cast  or  caste. 
There  are  four  castes, — the  Brahman,  the  Chetria 
or  Kshatriya,  the  Vaisya,  and  the  Sudra.  The 
pure  Vaisya  occupies  himself  in  commerce  and 
other  peaceful  avocations. 

VETAKIRI  MUDALIAR  was  born  in  1795. 
He  established  a  press  in  Madras,  and  published 
editions  of  several  classical  works.  Besides  four 
ethical  poems,  Manuniti  Satakam,  Manuvikkiyana 
Patakam,  Niti  Sintamani,  and  Sanmarkkassaram, 
he  prepared  the  addendum  to  the  Jaffna  Tamil 
Dictionary,  and  composed  the  additions  to  the 
11th  part  of  the  Nikandu,  printed  at  Manepy  in 
1843. 

VETAL,  the  demon-god  of  the  non-Aryan 
races.  Outside  almost  every  Hindu  village  in  the 
Dekhan  is  a  circle  of  large  stones,  sacred  to 
Vetal.  Vetala,  a  goblin  that  haunts  cemeteries 
and  animates  dead  bodies.    Vetala-Deva,  king  of 


Himalayan  valleys.  The  wood  is  used  chieflji 
fuel.  The  berries  of  both  V.  f cetens  and  V.  eotti 
folium  are  edible.  —  Mr.  Powell ;  Clegkm 
Stewart, 

VICHITRA-VIRYA,  son  of  Santanu,  nii  i 
Hastinapur,  married  Ambaand  Ambalika,  dangki 
of  the  raja  of  Kasi,  but  he  died  without  <^ld:i 
His  widows  were  taken  by  his  half-brother  Tm 
and  were  the  mothers  of  Dhritarashtra  and  Pui 
Vyasa  also  begat  Vidura  out  of  a  slave  giiii 
Ambika.  Dhritarashtra,  Pandu,  andVidana 
thus  half-brothers. 

Arrian  gives  the  story  thus:  'He  (HercsiE 
had  a  daughter  when  he  was  advanced  io  ta 
and,  being  unable  to  find  a  husband  worthy  of  Is 
he  marri^  her  himself,  that  he  might  sai^ri 
throne  of  India  with  monarchs.  Her  Dame  a 
Pandea,  and  he  caused  the  whole  proTiseei 
which  she  was  bom  to  receive  its  name  from  k 
This,  says  Tod,  is  the  very  legend  contained  i 
the  Purana  of  Vyasa  (who  was  Heri-ciil-«i*f 
chief  of  the  race  of  Heri),  and  his  s^ 
daughter  Pandea,  from  whom  sprang  the  gm^ 
race  of  the  Pandu,  and  from  whom  Dehlis^ 
its  dependencies  were  designated  the  M 
sovereignty.  Her  issue  ruled  for  31  geneaam 
in  direct  descent,  or  from  b.c.  1120  to  610,  i^ 


the  demons. — As.  Res.  iz.  p.  120. 

VETALA -PANC HA VmSATI.  Sansk.  The  i  the  miUtary  minister,  connected  by  blood, « 
twenty-five  stories  of  the  Vetala,  by  Jambhala-  |  chosen  by  the  chiefs,  who  rebelled  against  tki^ 
datta.  It  is  the  Hindi  Baital-Pachisi,  and  has  Pandu  king,  represented  as  '  neglectful  of  ill  ^ 
been  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  India.       |  cares  of  government,'  aud  whose  deposition  d 

VETUSTA  or  Betusta,  the   Jhelum  or  Hy-    death  introduced  a  new   dynasty.     Two  f^ 
daspes,  one  of  the  sacred  rivers  invoked  by  a     " 
Brahman  when  saying  his  daily  prayers. 

VETUVAR,  a  forest  and  hunter  tribe  in  Malabar 
and  Konkan.  They  are  predial  slaves.  A  sub- 
division of  the  Vetuvar  is  employed  in  agriculture, 
also  as  boatmen  and  salt-makers. 

VI.  Sansk.  A  privative  term,  as  Viragi,  with- 
out desire ;  the  a  privative  of  Latin. 

VIBHISHANA,  brother  of  Ravana,  who  sided 
with  Rama,  and  was  therefore  seated  on  his 
brother*B  throne. 

VIBHUTI,  also  Vibndi.  Tam.  The  sacred 
ashes  of  burnt  cow-dung  with  which  the  Hindu 
Saiva  sect  besmear  their  forehead,  and  sometimes 
their  whole  body.    See  Tripundra. 

VIBURNUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Loniceracese.  The  species  con- 
sist of  shrubs  with  opposite  petiolate  leaves  and 
corymbose  flowers.  Drs.  Wight  and  Voigt  name 
12  species.  V.  cotinifolium,  D.  Don,  and  V. 
foetens,  planta  of  Kaghan  and  the  Himalaya. — 
Stewart. 

VIBURNUM  OPULUS.    Lindley. 


Snowball, 


Eno. 


>,  called  snowball,  grows 


Siueh-k'iu,     .    .    .Chin. 
Guelder  rose,     .    .   Eng. 

This  ornamental  shru 
also  in  China,  where  its  leaves  are  used  as  a 
purgative. 

VIBURNUM  PUNCTATUM,  Ham.  in  Don. 
Prod.  p.  142,  the  Viburnum  acuminatum  of 
Wallich,  W.  A.  Prod.  p.  386,  is  a  middle-sized  or 


dynasties  succeeded  in  like  manner  by  the  i«? 
ation  of  these  military  ministers,  until  TiIb^ 
aditya,  when  the  Pandu  sovereignty  and  en* 
Yudishtra  were  both  overturned  AccordiBj* 
a  writer  in  the  Westminster  Review,  Vicbitn-'^ 
died  childless,  and  Vyasa  begot  two  soos  bf  i^ 
two  widows,  and  a  third  son  by  a  slave  gir],i^ 
the  third  widow,  Ambika,  substituted  for  bev 
This  practice  of  a  relative  raising  children  i^^ 
deceased  childless  relative  is  sanctioned  bj  HA 
who  says :  '  On  failure  of  issue  by  the  busbtod,^ 
desired  offspring  may  be  procreated  either^ 
brother  or  some  other  near  relative,  called  Sapo^ 
on  the  wife,  who  had  been  duly  authorized.'  M 
also,  when  lamenting  his  childlessness,  sajs^ 
Pritha,  *  In  distress  men  desire  a  son  froa  * 
oldest  brother-in-law.'  Menu,  regarding* 
choice  of  a  husband,  enjoins  parents  to  t^^ 
handsome  son-in-law ;  and  adds,  *  Three  yetf» 
a  damsel  wait,  though  she  be  marriageable,  p 
after  that  term  let  her  choose  for  herself  a  If* 
band  of  equal  rank.'  AnoUier  mode  of  anv 
Hindu  marriage  was  the  Swayamvara  or  iv 
choice,  where  a  girl  chose  her  own  hnsbi^LJ 
the  Mahabharata,  the  cases  of  Pandu  with  Iw 
Yudishtra  with  Devika,  Sahadefa  with  ViM 
Sivi  and  Devaki,  Nala  and  Damayanti,  Diwfj 
and  Arjuna,  are  mentioned.  Menu  describes  J 
modes  of  marriage,  viz.  Brahma,  Deva,  Af* 
Prajapatya,  Asura,  Gandharra,  Rakshasa,  aw  » 
eighth  and  worst,  Paisacha;  the  first  six  f«- 
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Brahman,  the  four  last  for  a  warrior,  and  the 
same  four,  the  Rakshasa  excepted,  for  the  third 
and  fourth  class. —  West.  Rev.,  April  1868  j  Prinsep 
by  Thomas;  Tod's  Eajasthati,  i.  p.  81. 

VICIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Fabace».  The  species  are  usually 
climbing  herbs  with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  with 
many  pairs  of  leaflets.  About  fifteen  species  are 
known. — Riddell;  Hogg. 

VICIA  FABA.    Linn. 

Ful, EOTPT. 


Garden  bean, 
Baklarkabli,  . 


£no. 
Hind. 


Faba  Tulgaris,  Mrnnch. 
FabagroBca,  .    .    .    Lat. 
Faba  major,  .    .    . 
Faba  minor,  .    .    . 


»> 
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This  plant,  a  native  of  the  environs  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  is  cultivated  in  India.  Its  flowers 
are  large  white,  striped  and  dotted  with  black. 

VICIA  SATFVA,  common  vetch. 
Luh-tau Ohin.  I  Akra,  Ankra,     .     Hind. 

Grows  in  fields  under  spring  crops,  creeping 
round  the  stalks  of  the  young  plants  and  cheesing 
their  growth. 

VICTORIA  CROSS,  a  decoration  established 
by  the  Queen-Empress  Victoria  for  conspicuous 
gallimtrf  in  the  field. 

VICTORIA  REGIA,  one  of  the  Nymphcsacese, 
a  beautiful  water-lily  of  S.  America,  Guiana,  and 
Brazil,  is  now  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  India. 
It  was  first  successfully  raised  in  the  garden  at 
Calcutta  from  seed  sent  by  Dr.  WaUich  from 
England  on  the  9th  of  September  1861.  It  was 
received  and  sown  in  the  garden  on ,  the  6th  of 
November  following,  where  it  lay  in  a  dormant 
state  unta  the  28d  of  April  1853.  On  the  13th 
of  May,  same  year,  the  seedling  had  made  a 
healthy  growth,  and  was  transferred  on  that  date 
to  the  mound  prepared  for  it. 

In  Guiana  and  Brazil,  the  leaves  have  been 
observed  in  deep  water  to  measure  12  feet  across ; 
the  expanded  flowers  are  about  one  foot  in  dia- 
meter.   The  seeds  are  eaten  by  the  Indians. 

It  was  discovered  by  the  botanist  Hsenke  in 
1801,  was  noticed  at  Corrientes  by  Bonpland  in 
1820,  ami  >«rain  by  M.  D'Orbignv  in  1827.  Its 
seeds,  mais  del  agua,  are  roasted  like  maize.  Su- 
K.  H.  Schomburgh  found  it  on  his  ascent  of  the 
Berbice  river  in  British  Guiana  in  1837;  but  it 
was  not  successfully  introduced  into  cultivation 
ontil  1849,  after  various  fruitless  attempts. 

VIDDHAGAHA  MADHAVA,  a  seven-act 
drama  by  Rupa.  Viddha  -  salabhanjika,  the 
Statue,  a  comedy  of  domestic  intrigue  by  Raja 
Sekhara,  probably  earlier  than  the  10th  cen- 
tury. 

VIiyHARBHA,  an  ancient  territory,  always 
identified  with  Berar,  but  the  limits  of  the  pro- 
vince included  the  adjoining  district  of  Beder,  in 
which  the  name  of  Vid'hiurbha  or  Biderbha  is 
traceable.  Local  traditions  also  assert  that  the 
ancient  capital,  still  called  Beder,  is  the  same  as 
Vid'harbha.— Hind.  Th.  ii.  p.  11. 

VIDVAJ^-MODA  TARANGINI,  or  Fountain 
of  Pleasure,  a  philosophical  work  by  Rama  Deva. 

VIDYA.  Sansk.  Learning.  The  Hindus  have 
eighteen  Vidya  of  true  knowledge,  or  sciences, 
and  some  branches  of  knowledge,  falsely  so 
called.  The  first  four  are  the  Vedas,  which 
are  entitled  in  one  compound  word,  Rigyajush- 
samafharra,  or,  in  separate  words.  Rig,  Yajur, 
Sama,  and  At'harvana.  The  Rig  Veda  consists 
of  five  sections,  the  Tajur  Veda  of  eighty-six, 
the  Sama  Veda  of  a  thousand,  and  the  Arhar?ana 


Veda  of  nine,  with  eleven  hundred  shac'ha  or 
branches,  in  various  divisions  and  subdivisions. 
The  Vedas,  in  truth,  are  infinite,  but  were  re- 
duced by  Vyasa  to  this  number  and  order.  The 
principal  part  of  them  is  that  which  explains  the 
duties  of  man  in  a  methodical  arrangement ;  and 
in  the  fourth  is  a  system  of  divine  ordinances. 

From  these  are  deduced  the  four  Upa  Veda  (Upa 
Veda,  Upanga,  Upuran,  are  terms  which  infer  a 
work  deduced,  respectively,  from  its  principal; 
up,  like  to  sub,  unplies  inferiority),  namely, 
Ayush,  Gandharva,  JDhanush,  and  Sthapatya. 
The  first  of  these,  the  Ayur  Veda,  was  delivered 
to  mankind  by  Brahma,  Indra,  Dhanwantari,  and 
five  other  deities,  and  comprises  the  theory  of 
medicine,  with  the  practical  methods  of  curing 
diseases.  The  second,  the  Gandharva,  treats  of 
music,  was  invented  and  expUined  by  Bharata ;  it 
is  chiefiy  useful  in  raising  the  mind  by  devotion 
to  the  felicity  of  the  divine  nature.  Dhanush, 
the  third  Upa  Veda,  composed  by  Viswamitra,  was 
on  the  fabncation  and  use  of  arms  and  implements 
handled  in  war  by  the  tribe  of  Kshatriya.  Viswa- 
karma  revealed  the  fourth,  in  various  treatises  on 
sixty-four  mechanical  arts,  for  the  improvement 
of  such  as  exercise  them.  Six  Anga,  or  bodi 
of  learning,  are  also  derived  from  the  same  source ; 
their  subjects  chiefly  are — 1.  of  the  pronun- 
ciation of  vocal  sounds ;  2.  detail  of  religious  acts 
and  ceremonies ;  8.  grammar;  4.  prosody ;  5.  astron- 
omy; 6.  on  the  signification  of  difficidt  words 
and  phrases  in  the  Vedas.  Lastly,  there  are  four 
Upanga,  called  Purana,  Nyaya,  Mimansa,  and 
Dharmashastra.  Eighteen  Purana  (that  of  Brahma 
and  the  rest)  were  composed  by  Vyasa  for  the 
instruction  and  entertainment  of  mankind  in 
general.  Nyaya  is  a  collection  of  treatises,  in 
two  parts,  on  metaphysics,  logic,  philosophy,  etc. 
Mimansa  is  somewnat  similar,  divided  into  two 
parts;  the  latter,  called  Uttara,  abounding  in 
questions  on  the  divine  nature  and  other  sublime 
speculations,  was  composed  by  Vyasa  in  four 
chapters  and  sixteen  sections.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  source  of  all  the  Anga ;  it  exposes 
the  heretical  opinions  of  sophists,  and,  in  a 
manner  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  adepts, 
it  treats  on  the  true  nature  of  Ganesa,  Bhaekara 
or  the  sun,  Nilakanta,  Lakshmi,  and  other  forms 
of  one  divine  being.  The  body  of  Uie  law, 
called  Smruti,  consists  of  eighteen  books,  etc 
etc.,  delivered  for  the  instruction  of  the  hmnan 
species  by  Menu  and  other  sacred  personages. 
As  to  ethics,  the  Vedas  contain  all  that  relates  to 
the  duties  of  kings ;  the  Puranas,  what  belong  to 
the  relation  of  husband  and  wife ;  and  the  duties 
of  friendship  and  society  (which  complete  the 
triple  division)  are  taught  succinctly  in  both. 
This  double  division  of  ^ga  and  Upanga  may  be 
considered  as  denoting  the  double  benefit  arising 
from  them  in  theory  and  practice.  The  Bharata 
and  Ramayana,  which  are  both  epic  poems,  com- 
prise the  most  valuable  part  of  ancient  history. 
Sanchya  is  two-fold,  that  with  Iswara  and  that 
without  Iswaia,  called  Patanjala  and  Kapita: 
the  latter,  in  six  chapters,  on  the  production  of 
all  things  by  the  union  of  Prakriti,  or  nature,  and 
Purusha,  or  the  first  male,  etc.  These  books 
contain  infinite  contradictions.  The  Mimansa  is 
in  two  parts,  the  Nyaya  in  two,  and  Sanchya 
in  two ;  and  these  six  schools  comprehend  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  theists.    liaBtly  appears  a  work 
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written  by  Buddha ;  and  there  are  also  tax  atheist- 
ical systemg  of  phjlotophy,  entitled  Yogachara, 
Sidhanta,  Waibhashioa,  Madhyamica,  Digaxnbam, 
and  Charraka,  all  fall  of  indeteitninate  phraaee, 
erron  in  sensei  confnfiion  between  distinct  qual- 
ities, inoomprehensible  notions,  opinions  not  duly 
weighed,  tenets  destmctiTe  of  natural  equality, 
oontaininfi'  a  jumble  of  atheiBm  and  ethics ;  dis- 
tributed, like  all  orthodox  books,  into  a  number 
of  sections,  which  omit  what  ought  to  be  ex- 
pressed, and  express  what  ought  to  be  omitted ; 
abounding  in  talse  propositions,  idle  proposi- 
tions, and  impertinent  propositions.  The  Vedas 
consist  of  three  Kanda,  or  general  heads,  namely, 
Carma,  Gnyana,  (Jpashasana,  or  Works,  Faith, 
and  Worship,  to  the  first  of  which  the  author 
of  the  Vidyadesa,  or  View  of  Learning,  a  rare 
Sanskrit  book,  wisely  giyes  the  preference;  as 
Menu  himself  prefers  universal  benevolence  to  the 
ceremonies  of  religion. — Cat  Review;  Wilford; 
As,  Res.  ii.  p.  302. 

VIDYA-DHARA,  with  other  names  in  Hindu 
mythology,  inferior  deities  dwelling  beneath  the 
eajrth  and  sky ;  generally  benevolent. — Dotpson. 

VIGHNESWARA,  Siva  Mahadeva's  elder  son ; 
his  image  is  often  standing  in  the  temples  of  the 
Gramma-devata  or  village  deities,  and  is  called 
Ganesa. 

VIGNE,  G.  T.,  a  traveller  who  wtote  on  Persia, 
India,  Kashmir,  the  Panjab,  Kabul,  Ladakh,  and 
Afghanistan;  Personal  r^arrative  of  a  Visit  to 
Ghazni,  Kabul,  and  Afghanistan,  and  of  a  Residence 
at  the  Court  of  Dost  Mohammad,  1840 ;  Travels 
in  Kashmir,  Ladakh,  Iskardo,  the  Countries  ad- 
joining the  Mountain  Course  of  the  Indus,  and 
the  Himalaya,  north  of  the  Panjab,  1842. 

VIHARA.  The  Buddhist  vihara  or  monasteries 
are  of  two  kinds: — 1st,  Cave  vihara,  of  whitdi 
several  magnificent  specimens  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Fergusson;  and  2d,  Structural 
vihara,  of  which  some  specimens  still  remain  at 
Sanchi,  but  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 

The  vihara  or  monastery  caves  of  the  first 
class  consist  of — (1)  jnatural  caverns,  or  caves 
slightly  improved  by  art;  these  are  the  most 
ancient,  and  are  found  appropriated  to  religious 
purposes  in  Behar  and  Cfuttack ;  next  (2)  a  ver- 
andah opening  behind  into  cells  for  the  abode  of 
monks,  as  in  Cuttack  and  in  the  oldest  vihara  at 
Ajunta ;  the  third  (8)  has  an  enlarged  hall  sup- 
ported on  pillars.  The  most  splendid  of  these 
caves  are  those  of  Ajunta,  though  the  Dherwara 
at  Ellora  is  also  fine,  and  there  are  some  good 
specimens  at  Salsette  and  Junnar.  The  word 
vihara  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  source  of 
the  name  Behar.  Bihar  or  Vihar,  the  Sanskrit 
term  for  monastery,  occurs  in  Unao  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Oudh,  and  again  in  Partabgarh  in  the 
same  province.  Vihara  are  also  called  Bhikshu 
{n^riha.  Vihara  were  for  the  accommodation  of 
Buddhist  bhikhshus  or  mendicant  monks  living 
together  in  communities.  The  earliest  form  seems 
to  have  been  one  or  more  griha  or  cells  with  a 
verandah  (padasala)  or  porch.  Groups  of  caves 
are  often  called  Lenas.  There  was  usually  a 
permanent  spring  or  a  dstem  cut  in  the  rock, 
beside  or  under  the  cell.  In  former  times  this 
term  was  applied  diflerently  from  now.  Hiwen 
Thsang  named  the  great  tower  at  Buddha  Gya 
a  -vihara,^  and  the  l&hawanso  applies  the  term 


writers  restrict  it  to  monasteries  of  the 
— Fer^.  and  Burg.  Cave  Tetiq)les. 

VIJAYA  or  Vyjya,  a  Buddhist  prmce  inm 
Kaiinga  who  made  a  successful  expedition  H 
Ceylon,  b.c.  483.  His  title  is  taken  from  tb 
Sanskrit  word  written  similarly,  meaning  eoa- 
quest.  A  system  of  caste  was  introdncad  by  kint 
Vijaya  amongst  the  Ceylon  Buddhists,  wrhich  eti 
prevails  there,  though  directly  opposed  to  Bndd^ 
ist  doctrines,  and  not  existing  in  any  mmilar  fan 
in  other  Buddhist  countries. 

Vijaya,  one  of  the  warders  of  Vishnu's  pakot 

Vijaya,  the  ever-victorious  tree  produced  froe 
the  churning  of  the  ocean. — Fergusson, 

VIJIANAGAR,  called  also  Vidyanagara,  istk 
modem  Bijanagar,   in  Bellary  district,    Mada 
lat.  lb""  18' N.,  long.  76°  30'  E. ;  population  (1871i 
437.     It  is  in  ruins,   on  the  right  bank  of  ti 
Tumbndra.    The  proper  name  of  this  village  i 
Humpi,  but  Vijianagar  wss   the  name  of  ft 
dynasty  and  the  kingdom  which  had   its  Ga|B 
here.     The  dynssty  daimed    descent   ftt>m  & 
Yadava  race,  and  they  seem  to  have  f  oanded  it  a 
the  14th  century,  about  s.s.  1258  or  a.d.  133^ 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Wanofk 
by  the  Muhammadans  in  a.d.  1323.  It  was  fotrndaJ 
in  the  reign  of  Muhanunad  Tsghalaq,  accordiiif  ti 
one  account,  by  two  fugitives  from   Teling^ 
but  according  to  Prinsep,  in  1338  by  Bikl  Dm 
of  Camata,  who  resisted  Muhammad  Tagbafa% 
and  founded  Vijianagar.    The  family  g^oeskgj 
deduces  a  descent  in  the  direct  line  from  Panda (tf 
the  Lunar  dynasty,  and  imperfectly  follows  tk 
Puranic  lists  to  Chandrabija,  the  last    of  tki 
Magadha  rajas.      The  first  in  authentic  hoteiT 
is  Nanda,  a.d.  1034,  who  founded  Nsndi^mr  aad 
WarangaL      On  the  capture  of  Warangal,  Jua 
1323,  and  the  subversion  of  the  Belala  dyiHStjr, 
two  of  its  officers  established  a  new  goversxneii 
at  Vijianagar  on  the  banks  of  the   Tumbudni 
The  city  was  completed  a.d.   1343,    Ansgaii£ 
being  a  suburb  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  zivs. 
The  rulers  were  designated  Rayel  or  Bayer,  sad 
were  Saiva  Hindus.    In  1490,  Naraingha,  a  Vais^ 
nava,  founded  a  new  dynasty ;  he  extended  ^ 
power  into  the  Dravida  country,  erected  stnifr 
forts  at  Vellore  and  Chandragiri,  and  in  UlO 
or  1515,  a  successor,  Krishna  Rayer,  reduced  4ke 
whole  of  Dravida,  including  theChola  and  Psndiiis 
kings.   In  1564,  the  Vijianagar  army  was  defestod 
at  Talikottah  by  the  confederate  Muhamutt^ 
kings  of  Bijapur,  Ahmadnaggur,  Golconda,  ui 
Beder?  and  Kam  Raja,  the  7th  prince  of  tk 
house  of  Narsingha,  was  slain,    lajianagar  v« 
sacked  and  depopulated,  and  the  doab  betwees' 
the  Kistna  and  Tumbudra  partitioned  amoopi 
the  conquerors.      The   successor  of   Bam  Bui 
established  himself  in  Pennakonda,  85  miles  &lt ' 
of  Bellary,  from  which,  in  1570,  Tinunah  Rif 
removed  to  Chandragiri,  about  11  miles  W.S^. 
of  Tripatty,  at  which  place  and  at  Vellore  in  15$< 
he  was  ruling  with  some  magnificence  over  Hi 
Naiks  of  Ginji  (Eistnapa),  Tanjore,  Madura,  C3iiB-' 
napatam  (Jug  Deo-rayer),  Seringapatam  (Trimst- 
raj),   and  Pennakonda.     The  Dutch  had    be« 
established  at  Pulicat,  and  persuaded  this  inkr 
to  refuse  the  English  a  seUlement      In    1699 
two  Portuguese  missionarifis  visited  Chanjinigtii, 
and  were  received  by  the  ruler.    About  1644^  the 
Camatio  was  invaded  by  an  army  from  Bitapar, 


indisarimmately  to  temples  and  reskTences.  Modem  I  when  Ginji  and  Chandragiri  were  redooed;  and 
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VIJNANESWARA  BHATTA. 


VILLAGE. 


Sri  Ranga  Rayel,  after  concealiDg  himself  in  the 
Northern  Gircan  in  1646,  escaped  to  Bednore, 
where  he  was  sheltered  by  the  raja,  formerly  one 
of  his  own  dependents.  This  is  the  last  that  is 
known  of  the  old  Vijianagar  dynasty,  though  a 
branch  of  the  family  long  resided  at  Ghingleput, 
and  continued  for  a  time  to  assnme  a  kind  of  state. 

Abd-ur-Razaq,  an  ambassador  from  the  grandson 
of  Timor,  Tiaited  the  south  of  India  in  a.d.  1442. 
He  describes  Vi  jianagar  in  terms  so  glowing,  that  it 
is  scarcely  surpassed  by  that  in  the  story  of  Prince 
Ahmad  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  Nicolo  di  Gonti 
(a.d.  1420)  is  so  extravagant  as  to  say  it  is  60 
miles  in  circumference;  Bartema  says  7  miles, 
and  adds  that  it  is  very  like  Milan. — Elph,  p.  428. 

VIJNANESWARA  BHATTA  flourished  in 
the  10th  century  of  the  Ghristian  era,  author  of 
the  Mitakshara,  a  commentary  on  the  law  book  of 
Yajna  Valkya. 

YIKRAMADITYA,  meaning  sun  of  might  or 
aun  of  pxcwess,  is  a  title  which  was  assumed  by 
more  than  one  ruler  in  India.  Mr.  Fergusson 
gives  the  following  names :— >  a.i>. 

Yikramaditya  of  Malwa,      ,        .        .  490 

Siladitya  of  Malwa 530 

Prabharakara  of  Kanouj,      ...  580 

Eaja  Vardhana,    .        .        ,    '  .        .  606? 

Palakesi  ii.  of  Kalyan,         ...  609 

Sri  Dharasena  ni.  of  Balabhi,      .  650 
Yikramaditya  of  Kalyan,     .                .660? 

Yinayadiiya  of  Kalyan,        ...  680 

Yilayaditya  of  Kalyan,        .        .        .  695 

Yiknunaditya  II.,         ....  733 

At  another  place  Mr.  Fergusson  (p.  731)  names 

five  Ghalukya  rulers  of  this  tide  at  Kalyan — 

Vikramaditya    I.,  the  10th  of  the  line. 
Yikramaditya  n.,  the  Idth,  began  to  reign  A.D.  733. 
Yikramaditya  lu.,  the  20th,  restored  the  monarchy 

A.D.  773. 
Yikramaditya  rv.,  the  22d,  began  to  reign  about  A.D. 

1008. 
Yikramaditya   v.,  Kali  Vikrama,  Tiibha  vana  Malla, 

A.D.  1076. 

Yikramaditya,  king  of  Ujjain,  won  his  para- 
mount place  in  Indian  story  by  driving  out 
Scythian  invaders.  An  era,  the  Samvat,  begin- 
ning in  B.C.  57,  was  founded  in  honour  of  his 
achievements.  He  reigned  at  Ujjain  in  Malwa  from 
A.D.  495  to  580.  He  was  a  liberal  ruler,  a  patron 
of  learning,  encouraged  art.  He  was  a  follower 
of  the  Brahmanical  religion,  a  worsliipper  of  Siva 
and  Yishnu.  His  successor  Siladitya  seems  to 
have  returned  to  the  Buddhist  faith.  Some 
modem  works  state  that  king  Bhoja,  ruler  of 
Malwa,  who  about  a.d.  1040-1090  dwelt  at 
Dhara  and  Uijayini,  was  the  Yikramaditva  whose 
court  was  enlivened  by  the  nine  learned,  known* 
lis  the  nine  gems,  nawa  -  ratna,— Dhanwantari, 
Kshapanaka,  Amwrasinha,  Sanku,  YetaJabhatta, 
Ghata  Karpara,  Kalidasa,  Yaramihira,  and  Yara- 
ruchi.  Dhanwantari  wrote  the  Nirghanta  on  medi- 
cine, and  two  others ;  E^hapanalut  wrote  on  the 
primary  elements;  Amarasinha,  a  Sanskrit  dic- 
tionary, and  a  work  on  the  Mimansa  philosophy ; 
Sanku,  Yetalabhatta  wrote  on  the  Alankara, 
and  a  commentary  on  the  Yaiseska  philosophy ; 
Kalidasa  wrote  the  Sankhya  tatwa  Eumudi,  the 
Kumara.  Ragoba  Moraba  of  Bombay  translated 
into  English  the  adventures  of  Yikramaditya  of 
Ujjain. 

The  Yikramaditya,  king  of  Kalyana,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  reigned  from  a.d.  1076  to  11^. 
His  adventures  have  been  written  by  the  poet 


Bilhana.  He  was  the  son  of  the  great  king  Ahava- 
malla,  whose  queen,  after  some  time,  bore  to  him 
three  sons,  Someswara,  Yikram,  and  Jayasimha. 
Yikram  ultimately  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He 
twice  made  war  against  the  Ghola  kingdom,  and 
he  took  Kanchi.  On  Jayasimha  revolting,  1077,  he 
attacked  and  defeated  him. — Dr,  James  Fergtuson^ 
P.  A.  S.  J.  iv.,  1870,  p.  94  ;  Weber,  p.  202. 

YIKRAMADITYA  ERA,  or  Samvat  or  Sam- 
but  era,  B.C.  56,  is  in  use  throughout  Telingana 
and  Hindustan.  The  prince  from  whom  it  was 
named  was  of  the  Tuar  Rajput  dynasty,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  reigned  at  Ujjain  (Ujjayini) 
135  years  before  Salivahana,  the  founder  of  the 
Saka  era,  south  of  the  Nerbadda  (Narmada). 
The  Yikramaditya  or  Samvat  era  conomenoed 
when  3044  years  of  the  Ealiyug  had  expired,  ue, 
B.C.  57  years,  so  that  if  any  year,  say  4925  of  the 
Kaliyug,  be  proposed,  and  the  last  expired  year 
of  Yikramaditya  be  required,  subtract  3044 
therefrom,  and  the  result,  1881,  is  the  year 
sought.  To  convert  Samvat  into  Ghristian  years, 
subtract  57,  unless  they  are  lees  than  58,  in 
which  case  deduct  the  amount  from  58,  and  the 
result  will  be  the  date  B.C.  The  era  Yikram- 
aditya is  little  used  in  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
although  its  current  year  is  generally  inserted  at 
the  head  of  the  calendar.  In  'those  provinces 
where  it  is  current,  it  serves  to  number  the  luni- 
solar  years,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  era  Sali- 
vahana in  the  Gamatic  does  for  the  solar  ones. — 
Cole.  Myth.  Hind. ;  WarrerCs  Kala  Sankalita ;  As. 
Res.  vi. ;  Thomas'  Prinsep,  p.  157. 

YIKRAMGHARITRA,  or  the  Adventures  of 
Yikramaditya,  king  of  Ujjain,  is  a  celebrated 
book,  in  much  favour  with  the  Hindu  races  of 
British  India.  The  author  is  not  known. 
Further  adventures  of  Yikram  aro  related  in  a 
Prakrit  poem  by  Haridas,  whose  era  is  not  known. 

YIKRAMORYASI,  Yikrama  and  Urvasi,  or 
the  Hero  and  the  Nymph,  a  story  in  a  drama 
by  Kalidasa,  in  which  the  hero  is  Purnravas,  and 
Urvasi  is  an  Apsaras  who  came  down  from 
Swarga,  from  having  incurred  the  imprecatiosi  of 
Yaruna  and  Mitra.  On  earth  Pomravas  and  she 
fell  in  love  with  each  other,  and  she  boro  him  six 
or  eight  or  nine  sons.  The  story  is  in  the  Sata- 
patha  Brahmana,  and  in  the  Bhagavata  and  other 
Puranas.  The  myth  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
action  of  the  sun  (puru-ravas)  on  the  morning 
mist  (urvasi). — Dowson. 

YIKRAMU.    Tel.    Any  idoL 

YILLAGE. 

Orama,     .    .    .     Sanbk. 


Hiang,  .  •  .  .  .  Chik. 
Basti,  Gaon,  .  .  Hind. 
Kyong,     .    .    .  Lbpoha. 


Bang, SiAM. 

Thiong,     ....    Tib. 


Go,  Gao,  Gon,  Grama,  Gama,  Gramamu,  Gra- 
mam.  Gram,  Gam,  Ganw,  Gaon  aro  derived  from 
the  Sanskrit.  In  former  times,  in  the  whole  of 
India,  the  property  in  the  land  resided  in  the 
village  communities,  and  this  is  still  the  case  with 
the  greater  part  of  it.  The  village  community  is 
not,  however,  co-extensive  with  the  cultivating 
inhabitants  of  the  village ;  it  consists  of  the  de- 
scendants or  representatives  of  those  by  whom  the 
village  was,  at  some  romote  period,  conquered  or 
reclaimed  from  waste.  In  most  cases  these  pro- 
prietors are  a  part,  and  in  some  the  whole  of 
the  agricultural  population  of  the  village.  Any 
remainder  consists  of  the  descendants  of  persons 
who  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  village 
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VILLANOUR. 


TINAGO  AROMATICA. 


at  later  periods,  with  the  permisaion  of  the  pro- 
prietors, some  of  whom  have  remained  teDants-at- 
will,  while  others  have  by  grant  or  prescription  ac- 
quired a  fixity  of  tenure.  The  village  proprietors 
formed  prescriptively  the  munioipal  government 
of  the  village,  and  village  government  was  the 
only  institution,  properly  so  called,  which  the 
Hindus  possessed. 

Corporate  villages  are  still  in  many  parts  of 
India  an  institution  of  the  country.  They  are 
municipalities  governed  by  a  headman,  often 
hereditary,  and  the  different  trades  and  pro- 
fessions practised  by  individuals,  who  received  a 
regulated  remuneration.  Village  communes  of 
India  are  little  republics,  having  nearly  every- 
thing they  can  want  among  themselves,  and  almost 
independent  of  any  foreign  relations.  The  village 
watcnmen  are  called  Pasban,  Gorayet,  Peik,  Dou- 
raha  in  Hindustan  ;  Tillari  in  the  south  of  India 
amongst  the  Teling  race ;  Paggi  in  Gujerat.  There 
never  was  cultivation  in  common,  but  each  man 
broke  up  as  much  land  as  he  could,  and  it  belonged 
to  him  who  first  tilled  it.  Local  taxes  for  common 
expenses  were  rateably  raised.  By  the  term  village 
is  strictly  meant,  not  merely  the  collection  of 
dwellings  which  the  cultivators  inhabit,  but  tbe 
whole  area  which  is  in  their  occupation.  Agri- 
culturists in  Northern  India  dwell  in  village 
communities,  in  Central  India  they  are  village 
proprietors,  and  in  Southern  and  Western  India 
they  are  ryots  under  the  ryotwari  system,  much 
like  the  peasant-proprietors  of  Europe.  Gujerat 
cultivators  do  not  live,  as  those  of  European 
countries  do,  each  upon  his  own  farm,  but  are 
invariably  concentrated  into  villages. 

The  village  system  of  land  assessment  is  current 
in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  the  Panjab,  Nagpur,  and 
Oudh.  In  Cuttack  is  a  mixed  plan  of  the  ryotwar 
and  village  system. 

Land  surrounding  the  village  homestead  in  N. 
India  is  called  bara,  also  in  the  Upper  Doab, 
goind.  The  circle  beyond  the  bara  is  called 
mnnda,  majhola,  or  agla,  and  the  outer  circle 
jungle  (jangal). 

The  Gramma-deva,  the  tutelar  deity  of  a  village, 
is  sometimes  one  of  the  Hindu  pantheon ;  some- 
times, as  in  the  south  of  India,  it  is  Hanuman ; 
sometimes  one  of  the  Ammun ;  often  a  shapeless 
stone  or  piece  of  wood.  The  Gramma-devata  are 
generally  on  the  outskirts  of  the  villages,  fre- 
quently beneath  a  tree,  and  are  usually  exposed 
to  the  open  air  without  any  covering  temple.  So 
long  as  the  affairs  of  the  community  are  ordinarily 
prosperous  and  no  calamity  threatens,  they  are 
content  with  the  worship  common'  to  the  sect  to 
which  they  belong,  but  in  seasons  of  trouble  the 
Gramma-devata  are  largely  resorted  to.  When 
the  calamity  is  general,  such  as  a  drought  or  a 
pestilence,  or  a  murrain  amongst  the  cattle,  the 
entire  village  will  repair  to  the  village  deity,  and 
seek  by  prayer  and  offerings  to  obtain  release. 
All  the  Assamese  regard  high  trees  and  seques- 
tered groves  as  the  haunts  of  spirits.  —  Select 
Committee,  Hotise  of  Commons^  1832;  Forbes^ 
Rasamala^  ii.  p.  241 ;  Wils. ;  Campbell,  p.  6 ; 
Mor,  and  Mat.  Prog,,  1858. 

VILLANOUK,  a  small  native  village,  situate 
about  7  miles  to  the  west  of  Pondicherry,  con- 
taining a  huge  pagoda.  Inside  the  pagoda  is  a 
large  square  tank. 

VILLAPAKAM  TANDAVARAYA,  aMudaliar, 


Indian  buckbeaa, .  ^ 
Nedelampel,  UAL,TiL 
Autara  tamara,    .    ^ 


was  a  teacher  in  the  College  of  Fort  St.  Geoi 
Madras.    In  1825  he  wrote  a  cateckiBm  of  Ti 
grammar,  entitled  Ilakkana  Vina  Vidai;  he 
lated  the  Pandiatantra  stories  into  Tamil, 
wrote  a  book  of  fables  called  Katamangsaii. 
likewise  edited  several  Tamil  lexicons.    His 
style  is  greatly  admired. 

VILLARSIA,  a  genus  of  phmts  belongifigj 
the    natural    order    Gentianacese,   named 
Villars,  a  French  botanist.    There  are  abomj 
species  of  this  genus,  either  aquatic  or 
plants,  with  alternate  entire  leaves  and 
flowers,   inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  the  vo 
One  only  is  a  native  of  Europe ;  Villaisia  ~ 
cristata,  and  nymphsdoides  occur  in  every 
India,  and  afford  a  good  bitter. 

Villarsia  cristata,  Spreng, 
Menyanthes  cristata,  J2(mb6.  I  Ghirialli,      .    .    . 
Ch^hoto-pan-chuli,    Beno.  |  Autara  tamara,    . 

A  common  plant,  with  small  white  flon 
floating  in  sweet  water  ponds  all  over  the 
Indies. 

Villarsia  Indica,  Vent, 
Menyanthec  Indica,  Linn, 
Buro-pan-chuli,  .  Beno. 
Chuli,     .     Beno.,  Hind. 

This  fresh- water  plant  is  found  floating  in  lib  I 
and  tanks.  Its  tuberous  roots  are  used  medicb- 
ally.  It  has  middle-sized  flowers,  with  a  j^ 
tube  and  a  white-bearded  limb. 

Villarsia  nymphseoides.  Vent, 

Kuru, ....  Kaohan.    Khair  posh,     .   Kagu^ 
Gul  jafari  pumka,    „         | 

A  floating  plant,  found  in  ditches  and  ilov* 
running  streams  in  every  part  of  Hindii8t8D:a 
Kashmir  it  vegetates  on  the  lakes,  and  is  gifa* 
food  to  cows,  in  the  belief  that  it  incressa  tkir 
milk.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  and  may  be  etfiT 
cultivated.  It  has  a  large  yellow  flower,  yM 
is  curiously  plaited. — Honig,  p.  364;  Stated' 
JRoxb.;  O^SL;  Voigt;  Hogg;  Irvine, 

VILLI  are  a  race  dwelling  in  hamlets  of  finer 
six  huts  on  the  outskirts  of  most  of  the  vilbgeiB 
the  district  of  Ghingleput,  and  sometimes  aBid 
Yenadi.  They  are  herhedists.  They  have  Moogti 
features ;  the  men  have  scant  hair  on  the  lip  ^f 
chin,  and  no  whiskers.  They  are  pdygaia^ 
They  eat  all  animal  food  except  the  flesh  of  t^ 
cow.  They  dig  up  the  wild  chay  root  '^ 
average  height  of  the  men  was  5  feet  5  inches,  ad 
weight  83  lbs.  Other  forest  races  are  the  Gbei' 
chuar,  Irular,  Kampani,  Matraj  or  Muttaiw^ 
and  Yanadi. 

VILLIPUTTURAR  was  a  Vaishnava  Brahn* 
Opinions  differ  with  respect  to  the  time  he  ht^ 
He  wrote  an  imitation  in  3373  stanzas  of  the&s^ 
ten  Parvas  of  the  Mahabharata. 

VIMANA,  the  pyramidal  tower  of  a  flin* 
temple,  erected  over  the  q)ot  where  the  M^ 
placed. 

VINA,  the  Hindu  lyre,  formed  by  a  flat  pew 
of  wood  with  strings,  having  a  gourd  at  one  end, 
and  sometimes  one  at  botih  ends ;  seen  m  plat^ 
in  the  hands  of  Nareda,  Saraswati,  and  toe 
celestial  choristers.    See  Krishna. 

VINA60  AROMATICA,  the  Cotaba 
aromatica  of  Latham,  is  of  a  mild  and  timorov 
disposition,  and  is  generally  seen  in  flocks  or 
societies,  except  during  the  period  of  '^J*'^ 
tion,  when  they  pair,  and  retire  to  the  ««*••  ^ 
the  forest    The  nest  is  simple,  and  composed  o( 
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few  twigs  looBelj  put  together,  and  the  eggs  I  summit  in  Lanjhi  Hills,  lat.  21°  55'  N.,  and  long. 


re  two. 

VINAYA.  Sansk.  In  Buddhism,  morality  or 
iiscipline.  Vinaya-pitaka,  Sansk.,  the  Treasury 
»f  Discipline,  one  of  the  Tripitaka  or  Three 
rreasuries  of  the  Buddhists. 

YINGA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
latural  order  Apocynacese.  V.  herbacea,  V. 
najor,  Y.  minor,  Y.  pusilla,  and  Y.  rosea  are 
known.  Their  English  name  periwinkle  is 
lerived  from  the  French  penrencne ;  but  the 
French  also  call  Y.  major  we  Violette  des  sor- 
siers,  and  the  Italians  Fiore  di  morte,  from  the 
practice  of  making  garlands  of  it  in  sorceries  and 
incantations. 

Yinca  pusilla  (Y.  parviflora,  Roxh,),  a  small 
erect  annual,  common  in  the  East  Indies;  stem 
smooth.  Applied  in  India  as  an  external  stimu- 
lant in  lumbago. — Royle. 

Yinca  rosea,  Linn.    Catharanthus  roseus,  Don. 

Miidngaaear  periwinkle.       I  Rattan  jot,  •    .    .  Hind. 
Qul-flringi,  .    .    .  Beno.  |  Billa  gannera,  .    .      Tel. 

A  natire  of  China,  Oochin-Gbina,  common  in 
Indian  gardens,  with  large  rose-coloured  flowers. 
—O'Sh. 

YINCENT,  WILLIAM,  author  of  The  Yoyage 
of  Nearchus  from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates, 
TiOndon  1797 ;  The  Periplus  of  liie  Erythraean 
Sea :  an  Account  of  the  Navigation  of  the  Ancients 
from  the  Sea  of  Suez  to  the  Coast  of  Zanguebar, 
Ix>ndon  1800-1805. 

YINCETOXICUM  CANESCENS.    Dne. 
V.  vulgare,  Jtam.  and  Sch.  \  Tranna     .    ,    .    of  Ravi. 

Not  uncommon  in  parts  of  the  Western  Pan  jab 
Himalaya,  from  5000  to  9500  feet.  In  some 
places  the  natives  commend  its  khushba  (per- 
fume), which  is  really  a  rank  heavy  smell  given 
out  when  it  is  bruised. — Stewart. 

YINDHYA  or  Yindhyachala,  also  Bind'h  and 
Bindhya,  a  great  series  of  mountain  ranges 
separating  the  Gangetic  basin  from  Uie  Dekhan, 
and  forming  a  weU-marked,  although  not  quite 
continuous,  chain  across  India.  The  name  was 
formerly  used  in  an  indefinite  manner  to  include 
the  Satpura  HUls,  south  of  the  Nerbadda;  and 
indeed  certain  of  the  Sanskrit  Puranas  apply  it 
specially  to  the  Satpuras.  The  Yindhyas  are  now 
restricted  to  the  ranges  on  the  north  of  that  river. 
The  Vindhyas  occupy  a  considerable  place  in  the 
mythology  of  India  as  the  great  demarcating  line 
.between  the  Madhya-desha,  or  *  middle  land' of 
the  Sanskrit  immigrants,  and  the  non  -  Aryan 
Dekhan.  They  are  still  inhabited  to  a  large  ex- 
tent by  aboriginal  races,  and  the  name  Yindhya 
in  Sanskrit  means  also  a  *  hunter.* 

The  range  separates  Hindustan  proper  from 
Southern  India^  and  forms  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nerbadda  river,  extending 
from  Gujerat  on  the  W.  to  the  basin  of  the 
Ganges  on  the  E.,  and  comprised  between  the 
22d  and  25th  parallels  of  latitude.  The  average 
height,  1500  to  2000  feet  Chumpanir,  lat  22''  34' 
N.,  and  long.  78''  41'  £.,  2500  feet;  ciest  of  Jam 
Ghat,  2300  feet;  mountain  in  Bhopal,  2500  feet; 
Chindwarra,  2100  feet ;  and  Patchmaree,  vaguely 
stated  to  be  5000  feet,  but  this  is  probablv  an 
exaggeration ;  Dokgur,  stated  to  be  4800  feet ; 
Pntta  Sunka  and  Choura  Doo,  the  highest,  con- 
jectured at  5000  feet;  Amarkantak,  a  jungly 
table- laud  computed  to  be  3463  feet;  Leela,  a 


H0°  25'  E.,  2500  feet;  another  of  the  same  hills, 
in  hit  21**  40'  N.,  and  long.  80°  35'  E.,  2400  feet 
The  chain  forms  the  southern  buttress  of  the 
plateau  of  Malwa,  Bhopal,  etc.  In  the  Saugor 
and  Nerbadda  territories  its  crest  is  but  the  brow 
of  this  table-land ;  but  in  the  western  nart  it  rises 
a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  high  land  on  its 
northern  side.  Connected  with  the  western  limits 
of  the  Yindhya  range  by  a  curved  line  of  hills  are 
the  Aravalli  mountains,  which  stretch  almost  to 
Dehli,  and  serve  as  a  barrier  between  Central 
India  and  the  western  desert.  The  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Yindhya  chain  is  a  spreading  table- 
land, from  which  spurs  descend  to  the  north  and 
south,  the  latter  separating  the  different  valleys  of 
Orissa.  The  table-land  of  Chutia  Nagpur  averages 
3000  feet,  and  westwards  near  Sii^ja  is  higher. 
Hazaribagh  is  about  1800  feet,  and  Parisnath  Hill 
on  the  east  is  about  4500  feet ;  the  most  easterly 
spurs  approach  the  Ganges  at  Monghir,  Bhagul- 
pur,  and  Bajmahal. 

Geologically,  few  parts  of  India  have  excited 
more  interest  and  attention  than  the  districts 
adjoining  the  Nerbadda  river ;  the  great  thickness 
of  sandstones  and  associated  beds,  which  form 
the  mass  of  the  Yindhya  range,  being  the  most 
striking  and  remarkable  feature  in  that  country. 
There  is  a  great  faulting,  accompanied  by  mudi 
disturbance  mechanically,  and  by  much  alteration 
chemically  (more  especially  to  the  south  of  this 
fault),  in  the  rocks  which  pass  along  the  main  line 
of  the  Nerbadda  valley,  along  the  continuation 
eastward  of  this  line  down  the  valley  of  the  Sone, 
and  thence  across  Behar,  where  the  continuation 
of  the  same  rocks  forms  the  Gorakhpur  Hills.  It 
is  considered  a  high  probability  that  this  line  of 
dislocation  was  continued  to  the  east  by  north  up 
or  towards  the  valley  of  Assam ;  its  main  direc- 
tion being  15°  E.  to  18°  N.,  corresponding 
with  the  main  direction  of  the  Yindhya  range 
and  the  Khassya  Hill  range.  South  of  this  dis- 
location, the  great  group  of  sandstones,  shales, 
etc.,  forming  the  Yindhya  Hills,  is  almost  entirely 
absent,  unless  the  highly  metamorphosed  rocks 
there  seen  be  the  continuation  downwards  of  the 
same  series,  greatly  altered.  This  great  group  is 
altogether  of  a  different  character  and  of  a  more 
ancient  epoch  than  the  beds  associated  with  the 
coals  of  Bengal  and  of  Central  India, — the  latter 
resting  quite  unconformably  on  the  former.  Mr. 
Oldham  gave  the  name  Yindhyan  to  this  great 
group,  being  best  seen  in  the  well-exposed  scarps 
of  the  YincDiyan  ranee ;  and  to  the  subdivisions 
in  ascending  order,  uie  names  Kymore,  Rewah, 
and  Bundair;  but  he  applied  these  names  only 

Srovisionally,  as  he  thought  it  possible  that  the 
tewah  limestone  and  Bundair  sandstone  are  only 
repetitions  of  the  Sone  valley  limestone  and 
sandstone,  produced  by  faulting.  Resting  uncon- 
fonnably  upon  the  Yindhya  formation,  there  is  a 
considerable  thickness  of  sandstones,  shales,  and 
coals  in  Central  India,  much  disturbed  and 
traversed  b^  trap-d^kes.  The  total  thickness  of 
this  group  m  this  district  exceeds  some  thousand 
feet  In  these  beds  occur  numerous  fossil  plants, 
which  thoroughly  identify  these  rocks  with  the 
coal-groups  of  &urdwan,  of  Hazaribagh,  and  of 
Cuttack.  Taking  it  as  proved  that  the  strata 
at  Kotah,  from  which  fish  and  Saurian  remains 
had  been  obtained,  are  the  same  with  those  of 
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Kampti  near  Nagpur,  the  strong  Permian  ana- 
logies of  the  Saunans  (Brachyops)  ought  not  to 
be  overlooked. 

The  Nerbadda  ia  fed  almoet  entirely  from  the 
south,  as  the  watershed  of  the  Vindhyan  table- 
land stands  but  little  back  from  its  southern  face. 
On  both  sides  of  the  valley  the  high  ground  is 
often  occupied  by  basaltic  trappean  rocks.  On 
the  north  such  rocks  spread  into  wide  patches 
over  the  country  towanls  Bhopal,  Saugor,  and 
Damoh,  in  which  direction  they  gradually  die  out ; 
on  the  S.  and  S.W.  the  trap  is  found  to  cover 
considerable  areas  among  the  Gondwana  Hills,  and 
it  becomes  more  and  more  the  prevailing  surface 
rock  in  this  direction,  towards  the  great  trap  area 
of  the  Dekhan.  The  prevalence  of  regularly- 
bedded,  fine-grained  grits,  with  a  characteristic 
red  colour,  is  the  most  striking  lithological  feature 
of  the  Yindhyan  group;  and,  speaking  of  the 
formation  generally,  its  most  marked  character- 
istic certainly  is  the  persistency  of  this  lithological 
aspect  over  great  areas.  This  sameness  of  tex- 
ture is  strongly  in  contrast  with  the  prevailing 
character  of  aU  the  more  recent  sandstone  for- 
mations to  the  south.  Ripple -marking  may  be 
considered  as  a  phenomenon  characteristic  of  the 
Yindhyan  series ;  almost  totally  absent  in  all  the 
other  groups  of  sandstone  of  Central  India,  it  is 
almost  everywhere  throughout  them  found  pre- 
served in  the  most  eztraordinaiy  perfection. 

The  Yindhya  mountains  form  the  southern  limit 
of  Hindustan,  but,  further  south,  separated  by 
the  deep  valley  of  the  Nerbadda,  is  a  parallel 
chain  called  Injadri  or  Satpara,  which  must  be 
crossed  before  we  reach  the  next  natural  division 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tapti.    This  small  tract  ia 

low,  but  the  rest  of  the  Dekhan  is  almost  entirely    merce,  other  sorts  which  are  dried,  forming  tk 
occupied  by  a  table-land  of  triangular  form  about .  Yalencia,  muscatel,  sultana,  and  Idahmish  (wittos 


religious  sacrifices,  and  found  a  refuge  in  t 
thick  forests  of  the  mountain  districts,  and 
the  countries  south  of  the  Yindhya  range,  yM 
some  of  them  were  tolerated  by  the  Brahmans, 
as  to  remain  in  a  state  of  slavery. — Imp.  Gm 
WiUiams'  Nala,  p.  220 ;  Ritchie,  L  p.  6 ;  Hh 
Th.;  Prof,  Max  Muller,  Rep,  Brit,  A«.,  1847,] 
330 ;  Elphinstone's  India,  p.  3 ;  Dr.  Oldham. 

VINDRA-YANA,  the  forests  of  Vindn.  i 
which  were  placed  many  temples  sacred  to  Kmam 
One  is  on  the  Yamuna,  a  few  miles  aboTe  Matlw 
A  pUgrimage  to  this  temple  is  indispensable  ft 
the  true  votary  of  Krishna.    See  Bindraban. 

YINDUSARA  or  Bimbasara,  son  and  soeeav 
of  Chandiagupta,  to  whose  court  a  second  Oak 
embassy  was  sent,  either  by  Seleucna,  or  byi 
son  Antiochus  Soter.  The  ambassador  Ik 
machas  was  considered  by  Strabo  the  most  hif 
of  all  the  Greek  historians  of  India.  Vindoai 
died  B.C.  263,  and  was  succeeded  by  fak  m 
Asoka. — Thomas'  Prinsep. 

YINE.  Of  this  order  of  plants,  the  AmpelidK 
the  grape  -  vine  (Yitis  vinifera,  Z.),  the  mm 
important  plant  of  the  order,  may  be  takes  s 
the  type.  They  are  all  climbing,  jointed  shnk 
often  with  abortive  flower  branches  serving  s 
tendrils  to  Uy  hold  of  their  support.  None  of  tk 
order  are  native  in  Europe ;  Uiey  are  chiefly  £is 
Indian.  The  grape-vine,  cultivated  extenaiveija 
many  parts  of  India,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  Fraoct 
Germany,  South  Europe,  Atlantic  Islands^  UaitiC 
States,  Cape,  etc.,  was  veiy  probably  nacin 
originally  of  Western  Asia,  and  to  the  soadi  i 
the  Caspian.  From  its  innumerable  varieM 
affected  by  different  climates  and  soils,  we  hn, 
besides  grapes  yielding  the  various  wines  of 


the  level  of  that  of  Central  India. 

The  Yindhyan  hinguages,  and  particularly  the 
Gond,  have  a  closer  agreement  with  the  Carnatica 
and  Tnlnva,  and  even  with  the  Eodagu  and 
To<lava,  than  with  the  adjacent  Telugu.  This  is 
seen  in  the  forms  of  many  common  Dravidian 
roots  and  particles.  Gondi  has  also  some  special 
affinities  with  ancient  Tamil.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Telugu  and  Mahrati  have  spread  inland  from 
the  east  and  west  into  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Godavery,  and  thus  cut  off  the  ancient  connection 
between  the  Gondi  and  the  Carnatica  and  the 
Malealam,  which,  with  the  Konkani,  Tulu,  and 
Tamil,  prevail  on  the  low  country  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  belt  to  Cape  Comorin.  The  main  por- 
tion of  the  South  Dravidian  land  is  occupied  by 
three  populous  nations,  speaking  as  many  dialects. 

Professor  Max  Muller  is  of  opinion  that  when 
the  Aryan  tribes  immigrated  into  the  north  of 
hulia,  ihej  came  as  a  warrior  people,— vanquish- 
ing, destroving,  and  subjecting  me  savage  and 
despised  inhabitants  of  those  countries ;  but  that, 
in  the  countries  south  of  the  Yindhya,  their  entry 
WAS  in  the  way  of  colonization  and  instead  of 
introducing  their  own  Sanskrit  language,  they 
adopted  those  of  the  southern  nations, — ^refined 
and  improved  them,  till  they  even  rivalled  the 
Sanskrit  in  perfection,  though  there  remain  up  to 
the  present  day,  in  some  parts  of  the  interior  of 
the  Peninsula,  savage  tribes  never  reached  by  the 
superior  civilisation  of  the  Aryan.  These  earlier 
inhabitants  of  India  were  considered  by  the  Brah- 
mans  as  impure  and  unworthy  to  partake  of  their 


seeds,  from  Turkey)  raisins ;  also  cunanti,  tk 
dried  fruit  of  a  small-fruited  variety  of  the  gnp- 
vine  (Y.  vinifera,  var,  Corinthiaca),  cultivated  s 
the  Ionian  Islands,  Greece,  Liparis,  etc  Tte 
are  quite  distinct  from  any  species  of  Ribes,  ^ 
currant  bush  of  orchards,  to  which  they  an  art 
botanically  related.  See  Wine. 
YINEGAR.    Acetum,  Lat. 


Khull,  ....  Abab. 
Tbu,  Nung,  .  .  .  Chin. 
Azyn,  Azyn  aur,  .  Dur. 
Vinaigre,  ....  Fa. 
Essig  saure,  .     .     .     Ger. 


Yinagre,  . 
Uksus,  . 
Ganchioa, 
Eiael,  .  . 
Kadidia, .  , 
Kadi, .  .  , 
PoUamillu, 


PoBT..Sr. 


Stf. 

S0C!. 
TUL 


Sirka, Hind. 

Aceto, It. 

Ohuka,    .    .    .   Malbal. 

Yinegar  is  an  impure  acetic  acid,  and  sennl 
varieties  of  it  are  known  in  eonunerce,  vA 
as  wine,  malt,  wood,  sugar,  toddy,  etc,  vineg*- 
all  extensively  employed  for  picklmg,  in  darned 
cookery,  etc.  Acetic  add  is  the  volatile  jvincipk. 
to  the  presence  of  which,  diluted  with  vaiw 
proportions  of  water,  vinegar  owes  its  aroma  aid 
pungency.  This  acid  exists,  ready  fonned,  u 
notable  quantity  in  certain  phmts,  as  ffamV"** 
niger.  Phoenix  dactylifera,  and  ^us  typhenoi' 
It  may  be  readily  generated  by  the  fennentiUiai 
of  various  vegetable  and  animal  snbstaiieeft. 
especially  the  former.  For  oommercial  purpoMi. 
vinegar  is  made  from  certain  vegetable  aad 
spirituous  infusions,  as  those  of  the  gn^ie,  nak, 
and  the  sugar-cane;  but  any  vegetahie  infoMOB 
capable  of  yielding  alcohol  will  also,  whea  txpoB$A 
to  the  necessaiy  conditions,  furnish  vinegar.    In 
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iOBt  cases,  and  indeed  whenever  vinegar  is  mana- 
(tured  on  a  lar^e  scale,  and   the  yinons  or 
looholic  fermentation  precedes  the  acetous,  the 
)gar  is  formed  entix^y  at  the  expense  of  the 
icohol.     In  India,  vinegar  is  obtained  from  the 
lolichofl  unifloras,  but  is  also  made  from  the 
lent  of  pahn  wine  or  toddy,  and  is  coLonred 
.ificially^.      The    juice    of    the   gomuti   pahn, 
Arenga  sacchanfera,  put  into  a  jar  for  five  days, 
■I   converted   into  excellent  vinegar,   equal   in 
pfcrength  to  that  produced  by  the  vinous  fer- 
pnentation  of  Europe.     Large  quantities  of  the 
palmyra   toddy  are   converted    into  vinegar   in 
Ceylon,  and  used  for  pickling  gherkins,  limes, 
the  undeveloped  leaves  of  the  cocoanut  and  pal- 
myra trees,  and  other  substances.      It  is  also 
prepared  from  the  toddy  of  the  cocoanut  palm. 
The  toddy  is  collected  in  fine  weather,  put  into 
jars,  and  kept  covered  for  a  month;   it  is  then 
strained  and  replaced  in  the  same  jars,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  chilli  (Capsicum  frutescens), 
commonly  called  bird  pepper,  a  small  piece  of 
^horka,   fruit  of  the  gamboge  tree,  the  red  sort 
uf  which  is  to  be  preferred,  being  most  add,  and 
the  pod  of  the  Hyperanthera  moringa.     At  the 
expiration  of  five  weeks  or  a  month,  it  becomes 
very  excellent  vinegar.      The  vinegar  obtained 
from  sugar-cane  juice  is  generally  a  poor  stuff, 
and  does  not  contain  more  than  2  per  cent,  of 
noetic  acid;  but  at  some  places  it  is  made  well, 
especially  at  Dehli,  and  really  excellent  at  Pesh- 
2iwnr,  made  from  grapes,  quite  fit  for  table  use. 
Acetic  acid  can  be  distilled  from  vinegar,  but  the 
common  country  vinegar  of  the  bazar  generally 
contains  only  a  very  small  portion  of  acetic  add, 
often  not  more  than  2  per  cent.    If  ten  measures 
be  taken  of  vinegar,  it  should  be  distilled  till  nine 
liave  passed  over.    It  is  made  in  China  from  rice 
nnd  from  all  other  grains,  and  is  used  in  lieu  of 
rennet  in  making  cheese. — Powell,  Handbook,  i. 
p.  312 ;  FauUcntr;  M'CuUoch;  Roylt ;  O'Sh, ;  Eng. 
Cyc;  TennenL 

VINGORLA,  a  seaport  town,  with  fort,  in  the 
Ratnagherry  district,  Bombay,  situated  M  miles 
S.  by  E.  of  Ratnagherry  town,  in  lat  16°  61'  30" 
N.,  and  long.  73°  39'  46"  E.  A  lighthouse  erected 
in  1870  is  situated  on  an  isolated  rock  in  the  west 
of  Ratnagherry  district,  Bombay,  Burnt  Island, 
lat  16°  5b'  30"  K,  and  long.  73°  27'  30".  The  bay 
is  quite  sheltered,  except  horn  the  south. 

VIOLA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Violacefld.  About  19  species  are  known.  The  roots 
( >f  most  have  an  acrid,  nauseous  taste,  and  have  emetic 
properties;  and  in  Europe,  V.  arvensis,  canina, 
odorata,  and  tricolor  are  so  used.  The  Akukira 
and  Bajiafsha  plants  of  Kaghan  are  species  of 
Viola;  V.  distans  and  V.  serpens  are  of  the 
Khassya ;  V.  glaucescens  is  of  the  Peninsula ;  V. 
odorata  is  of  Europe,  Siberia,  and  China;  V. 
Patrinii  is  of  Siberia,  the  Neilgherries,  and  in 
Ilazara,  a  dark-flowered  variety  has  a  particularly 
fine  scent ;  V.  Roxburghiana  is  of  Bengal ;  and  V. 
Wightiana  is  of  the  Peninsula.  V.  lurta,  lactea, 
and  lutea  are  other  species.  V.  dnerea.  Bom,, 
grows  in  the  plains,  Trans-Indus,  and  in  the  Salt 
Range;  and  several  species  are  found  in  the 
Himalaya  up  to  10,000  feet,  perhaps  the  com- 
monest being  V.  serpens,  WalL  The  plants  of 
the  species  are  found  in  the  bazars  of  India, 
and  considered  diaphoretio  and  aperient.  The 
Pendan  name  Banafsha  is  given  to  several  spedes. 


Dr.  Royle  figured  three  Himalayan  species,  V. 
serpens,  V.  reniformis,  and  V.  Eluiawarensis ;  the 
first  of  which  is  found  in  Mussoori,  the  second  on 
the  Chur  mountain,  the  last  in  Eanawar. 

Under  the  name  of  Bekh-banafaha,  or  violet 
root,  and  having  precisely  the  smell  of  the  fresh 
flower  of  V.  odorata,  the  well-known  orris  root, 
or  Iris  florentiana,  is  also  sold  in  the  bazar. 
Excellent  issue  peas  are  made  from  this  root — 
Royle;  G*Sh.;  Stewart;  Murray. 

VIOLA  ODORATA.     W.    Sweet  violet. 


Behune],     .    .    .   Abab. 
TBce-kin-hwa,  .    .    Chin. 


March  yiolet,    .     .      Eno. 
Banafaha,      HiKD.,  PsBS. 


This  violet  has  no  stem.  It  is  native  through- 
out the  whole  of  Europe  and  in  Siberia  and 
China,  and  its  delidous  scent  has  made  it  a  great 
favourite.  In  the  dry  state  it  is  sold  in  all  Indian 
bazars,  and  is  prescribed  in  infusion  by  the  hakims 
as  a  diaphoretic  in  the  treatment  of  fever.  It 
nauseates  slightly,  owing  to  its  containing  a  very 
minute  quantity  of  the  principle  termed  violina, 
closely  resembling  the  emetine  on  which  depend 
the  virtues  of  the  ipecacuanha  of  Brazil.  The  V 
odorata,  as  sold  in  the  bazar,  has  dry,  thready, 
fibrous  roots,  a  pale-yellow  colour,  knotty,  some 
as  thidc  as  a  quill.  The  leaves  are  heart-shaped, 
flowers  blue.  The  entire  plant  retains  slight^ 
the  delightfully  sweet  smell  characteristic  of  this 
tribe.— iJoyfe ;  Riddell ;  O'Sh. ;  Jaffrey. 

VIOLA  TRICOLOR,  Heartsease  or  pansy; 
flowers  vary  much  in  size ;  some  only  are  odorous. 
The  colours  are  mixed  and  numerous,  being  from 
deep -purple  and  yellow  to  blue  and  white, 
crimson,  etc.  In  Europe  this  flower  has  been 
brought  to  great  perfection,  by  the  mode  of 
continual  offsets.  The  flowers  are  not  generally 
scented,  but  some  are  found  so  on  the  Ndlghwry 
Hills.  The  seed  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  the 
seed-vessels  appear  round  and  full ;  they  may  be 
dried  in  the  house  and  the  seeds  preserved;  if 
left  on  the  plant,  the  capsules  dry  and  open  of 
themselves,  fresh  plants  springing  up  from  the 
seed  that  drops  out.  Requires  a  light,  loamy, 
vegetable  soil. — Riddell, 

VIOLIN,  or  Fiddle. 

Violini, It. 

Violmei, 8p. 

A  stringed  musical  instrument. 

VIPASA,  the  Sanskrit  name  of  the  river  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  the  Hyphasis ;  the  river  Bess. 

VIPERINE  SNAKES  form  the  third  sub- 
order  of  the  Ophidia  or  poisonous  snakes,  and 
may  be  thus  shown : — 

3.  Sub-order,  Viperine  Snakes. 

I.  Pit- Vipers — CrotalidsB. 

TrimeresauruB  gramineuf ,  Shaw,  eastern  part  of  Asia. 

T.  erythruroB,  Cant,  Bengal,  China,  Siam,  Java. 

T.  carinatuB,  Gray,  Sikkim,  Bengal,  Rangoon. 

T.  porporeus,  Chray^  Penang,  Singapore. 

T.  AnimallenidB,  OtKr.,  Animallay  Hills. 

T.  monticola,  Gthr.^  Nepal,  Sikkim. 

T.  Wagleri,  SchUg.,  Malayan  Peninsula. 

T.  strigatus,  Oray,  Neilgherries,  Dekhan. 

T.  trigonooephalus,  Merr,,  Ceylon. 

T.  mucrosqaamatiu,  Cant,  Assam. 

Peltopelor  maorolepis,  Beddome,  Animallay. 

Oalloselasma  rhodostoma^  Beinw.,  Siam. 

Halys  Blomhoffii,  Boit,  Japan,  Formosa. 

H.  Pallasii,  Gthr,,  Tartary. 

H.  Himalayanns,  Gihr.,  Tibet. 

H.  BlUoti,  JemL,  Neilgherries. 

Hypnale  nepa,  Xaoi.,  Oeylon,  Southern  India. 


Vioolen,   .    . 

. 

.      DUT. 

Violons,    •    . 

• 

Fr. 

Violinen, .    . 

. 

.    Gbb. 
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VlllA-SAIVA. 


n.  Vipers — Viperidae. 

Daboia  Russellii,  S^aw,  Ceylon,  S.  India,  Himalayas. 
Echis  carinata,  Schneid,,  Southern  India. 

— G anther's  Reptiles.    See  Reptiles. 

VIR  or  Bir.  Sansk.  Man,  the  I^tio  Vir. 
Birbani,  the  term  amongat  the  Jat  for  a  man^s 
own  wife.    A  femme  couverte. 

VIR.    PuKHTU.     Lamentation. 

VIRABHADRA  or  Ehrabadra,  in  the  mytho- 
logy of  the  Hindus,  a  terrible  being,  created  by 
Siva  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  sacrifice 
of  Daksha.  His  image  stands  in  the  temples  of 
the  Gramma-devata,  is  by  some  called  an  avatar. 
Sculptures  of  him  are  in  the  caves  of  EUora  and 
Elephanta.  Many  Teling  and  Tamil  Hindus  take 
his  name.  As  son  of  Siva,  he  is  fabled  to  have 
been  produced  from  the  jatra,  or  plaited  locks  of 
that  aeity,  which  he  cut  off  and  threw  on  the 
ground  in  a  moment  of  frenzy,  on  leamiDg  the 
death  of  Sati,  caused  by  the  curse  of  Daksha. 
Virabhadra  immediately  attacked  Daksha  and  cut 
oif  his  head,  which  fell  into  the  fire  prepared  for 
a  sacrifice,  and  was  burned.  He  is  represented 
armed  with  various  instruments  of  destruction; 
and  the  representations  of  him  are  usually  seen 
with  the  head  of  a  goat  (with  which  that  of 
Daksha  was  replaced  on  his  body)  near  them,  or 
accompanied  by  a  human  figure  with  a  goat's 
head. — Cole,  Myth,  Hind.  p.  74.    See  Daksha. 

VIRA  CHARITA,  tales  by  Ananta. 

VIRAGI,  Hindu  religious  devotees.  They 
are  ascetic  religious  mendicants,  properly  Vaish- 
nava  sectarians,  especially  in  the  lorm  of  Rama, 
and  in  relation  to  him  of  Sita  and  Hanuman. 
Some  of  these  ascetics  live  in  mat'hs,  though 
others  of  them  find  employment  in  conveying, 
for  purposes  of  worship,  the  holy  water  of  the 
Ganges  to  many  of  the  most  distant  parts  of 
India,  in  pitchers  slung  on  bamboos.  The 
term  is  from  the  Sanskrit  Vi,  privative,  and  Raga, 
passion,  implying  a  person  devoid  of  passion, 
and  is  therefore  correctly  applicable  to  every 
religious  mendicant  who  affects  to  have  estranged 
himself  from  the  interests  and  emotions  of  man- 
kind. Virakta,  the  dispassionate,  and  Avadhuta, 
the  liberated,  have  a  similar  import,  and  are 
therefore  equally  susceptible  of  a  general  appli- 
cation. They  are,  indeed,  so  employed  in  many 
cases,  but  it  is  more  usual  to  attach  a  more 
precise  sense  to  the  terms,  and  to  designate  by 
them  the  mendicant  Yaishnava  of  the  Ramanandi 
class,  or  its  ramifications,  as  the  disciples  of  Kabir, 
Dadu,  and  others.  The  ascetic  order  of  the 
Ramanandi  Yaishnava  is  considered  to  have  been 
instituted  especially  by  the  twelfth  disciple  of 
Ramanand,  Sri  Anand.  They  profess  perpetual 
poverty  and  continence,  and  subsist  upon  alms. 
The  greater  number  of  them  are  erratic,  and 
observe  no  form  of  worship ;  but  they  are  also 
resident  in  the  mat^h  of  their  respective  prders, 
and  are  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  worldly 
votaries.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  any 
general  character  of  these  Yiragi,  as,  though 
united  generally  by  the  watchword  of  Yishnu 
or  his  incarnations,  there  are  endless  varieties 
amongst  them,  both  of  doctrine  and  practice. 
Those  who  are  collected  in  the  mat'h  are  of  more 
fixed  principles  than  their  vagrant  brethren, 
amongst  whom  individuals  are  constantly  appear- 
ing in  some  new  form  with  regard  to  the  deity 
they  worship  or    the   practices    they  follow. — 


Professor    Wibon,    Hindu    Sects;    Cok.   Mifi 
Hind. 

VIR  A  J,     the    primeval    being,    repreaentd 
under  a  form  half  male,  half  female.    The  termi 
sometimes  applied  to  Siva  and  Parvati.    Tinj  i 
the  male  halt  of  Brahma,  the  type  of  all  isii! 
creatures.     Mr.  Colebrooke  informs  us  thai,  «• 
cording  to  one  account  of  the  cosmogony  of  tk 
Hindus,  the  primeval  being  felt  no  delight,  fom 
delights  not  when  alone.     He  wished  the  exR* 
enoe  of  another,  and  instantly  became  such  iii 
man  and  woman  in  miitual  embraca    He  on 
this,  his  own  self,  to  fall  in   twain,  and  tb 
became  a  husband  and  wife ;  therefore  vis  ii 
body,  so  separated,  an  imperfect  moiety  of  load 
This  blank,  therefore,  is  completed  by  woman;  k 
approached    her,  and  thus  were  human  b^ 
produced,  etc.  etc — Cole.  Myth,  Hind.  p.  lOO. 

VIRAKAL  and  Maastikal.  Tam.  MonmBOi 
stones  and  trophies  in  various  parts  of  India. 

VIRA-KANKANAM.  Tel.  A  bracelet  nn 
by  warriors ;  the  mark  that  they  were  bomidt 
vanquish  or  to  die. 

VIRAKTA,  a  class  of  the  Dadhu  Pantlii  $Xii 
Hindus.  They  go  bare-headed,  and  have  botot 
garment  and  one  wat«r-pot. 

VIRA-RAJENDRA-PET  or  Kukluni,  a  ton 
in  Yedenalknad  taluk  of  Coorg,  lat  12^1!'K 
N.,  and  long.  76"  51'  6"  E. ;  pop.  (1871),  UM 
In  1805  a  colony  of  native  Christians,  immignii 
from  the  Konkan,  settled  here,  under  the  cb^ 
of  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  receives  an  aais^ 
allowance  from  the  Government,  also  giB& 
towards  the  restoration  of  the  church. — Imjf.  Oc 

YIRA-SAIVA,  Hindu  worshippers  of  the  f^ 
Siva.  They  are  divided  into  two  sects,  oDetesa- 
Brahmanical  or  High  Church,  called  Andbjs: 
the  other  is  anti-Brahmanical,  and  is  calledJ^ 

§am.  The  Aradhya  claim  to  be  descendaDtofif 
aivite  Brahmans,  and  between  them  and  tkt 
Smattta  Brahmans  there  is  a  certain  degree  <^ 
reluctant  intercourse,  founded  upon  the  nta<^ 
initiation  (Upanayanam)  which  both  parties  w- 
The  Yira-Saiva  form  a  subdivision  of  the  Ssa 
worshipping  only  the  male  energy.  The  o(^ 
Saiva  associate  the  Yoni,  or  female  energj,  ^ 
the  linga.  The  origin  of  this  sect  is  attributed  ti 
Basava,  minister  of  a  king  of  Kalyana,  in  ^ 
12th  century.  He  is  fabled  to  have  becD  » 
incarnation  of  the  sacred  bull  Nandi,  the  vM 
of  Siva.  Allama  Prabhu,  afterwards  regarded  • 
an  incarnation  of  Siva,  was  associated  with  hia 
The  Yira-Saiva  wear  a  small  linga,  endoaed  k^ 
metal  case.  Hence  they  are  called  lingaelo 
Lineadhari.  Yira  is  derived  from  a  word  denot- 
ing bravery.  They  nearly  exterminated  the  J«i* 
in  some  parts  of  the  Dekhan.  Sometimes  tfaefiR 
called  Jangama,  from  Jangama,  motion,  clainap 
to  be  Uving  symbols  of  deity.  The  mendicij 
often  lead  about  a  bull,  the*  living  type  of  tv 
vahan  bull  of  Siva. 

Vedantists  all  bury  the  dead,  also  all  the  Gosi- 
all  the  Lingaet  or  Yira-Saiva,  the  five  ax1»" 
castes,  the  Kansala,  goldonith,  carpenter,  iron- 
smith,  brazier,  and  stone-cutter,  aU  the  Bynp 
and  Sanyasi,  and  the  gurus  of  the  sects ;  ^^^^^ 
all  the  non- Aryan  races,  and  tribes  not  admitleo 
into  Hinduism.  The  Yedantists'  dead,  and  the* 
of  the  Lingaet  artisans,  are  all  pfaused  seated  m* 
grave  five  feet  square  with  a  le^ge  on  the  »ntt- 
As  life  becomes  extinct,  the  body  is  made  to 
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VIRATA. 


yiSOUM  MONOICUM. 


ipiime  the  attitude  to  be  preserved  in  the  pro- 
sssion  and  in  the  grave.  It  is  placed  against  a 
'all,  the  legs  are  crossed  underneath  in  the  usual 
itting  attitude,  and  the  head  is  fastened  to  a  nail 
riven  into  the  wall,  and  so  retained  till  rigidity 
nsue.  They  are  borne  to  the  grave  in  a  car,  on 
be  shoulders  of  relatives  or  friends.  On  reaching 
be  burial-place,  the  Udwan  reads  prayers,  and 
he  body  is  seated  on  the  side  ledge  with  its  face 
ooking  northwards ;  salt  and  ashes  of  cow-dung 
ere  placed  on  the  head. 

TneVira-Saiva  are  chiefly  found  where  Ganarese 
s  spoken.  A  few  of  their  books  have  been  printed 
n  Tamil, — Apisheka  Malai,  Nedungkalinedil, 
^urungkalinedil,  Nirangana  Malai,  and  Kaittala 
Vf  aJai.  These  are  by  Siva  Pirakasa  Tesikar,  who 
Ived  about  the  17th  century.  They  were  printed 
i n  a  small  pamphlet  by  Saravana  Perumal  Iyer.  The 
&xBt  treats  of  the  anointing  of  the  Hnga,  specifying 
what  articles  may  be  offered.  A  small  linga  is 
r>f  ten  placed  on  the  hand,  considered  as  an  altar. 
This  is  the  subject  of  the  last  work.  The  others 
contain  praises  of  Siva,  for  repetition  during  his 
-worship. — Brown's  Essay  on  the  Jangams. 

VIRATA,  the  modern  town  of  Bairat,  105 
miles  S.  of  Dehli.  Its  raja  sheltered  the  Fandava 
princes  and  Draupadi ;  he  fought  on  the  Pandava 
side,  and  was  killed  by  Drona. — Dowson, 

VIRGIN.  Several  races  derive  their  descent 
from  miraculously  impregnated  virgins.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Puranas,  Ella,  the  earth,  daughter  of 
the  sun-bom  Ikshwaku,  while  wandering  in  the 
forests  was  encountered  by  Budha  (Mercury), 
and  from  the  rape  of  Ella  sprang  the  Indu 
race. 

Yu  (Ayu)  was  the  first  monarch  of  the  Chinese. 

A  star  (Mercury  or  Fo)  struck  his  mother  while 

journeying;  she  conceived  and  bore  Yu.    Ghengiz 

Khan  was  of  this  descent.     The  legend  is  that 

three  sons   were   born  of  the  queen  from  the 

visits  of  a  ball  of  light  that  daily  fell  through  the 

roof  into  her  apartment,  and  on  reaching  the 

ground  became  transformed  into  a  young  man  of 

an  orange  colour,  with   eyes  of   extraordinary 

beauty.     The  descendants  of  these  three  sons 

Nvere  called  Niroun,  signifying  purity  of  descent 

(3hengiz  Khan  was  eighth  in  descent  from  Boudant- 

char,  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons. 

Amongst  the  ancient  Mexicans  Vitdi-putzli  was 
the  god  of  mercy.  His  name  refers  to  the  sun. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  a  virgin 
who  was  impregnated  by  a  plume  of  feathers 
invested  witii  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
which  descended  from '  heaven  into  her  bosom. 
The  rainbow  was  a  type  of  the  reappearance  of 
the  sun. — Fyiche^  ii.  p.  149. 

VIRGIN  OIL  is  the  product  of  the  perfectly 
recent  fruit  of  the  olive.  It  is  of  a  greenish 
colour,  and  highly  esteemed;  common  olive  oil 
results  from  the  expression  of  the  fruits  after 
they  have  undergone  a  slight  fermentation ;  it  is 
yellow,  sweet,  and  well  suited  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. The  oils  inferior  to  this  are  consumed 
almost  exclusively  in  the  fabrication  of  soap,  and 
are  obtained  by  subjecting  to  the  press  a  second 
time  the  crushed  fruits  which  have  already  yielded 
the  first  and  second  qualities  of  oil.  The  finest 
olives  and  the  worst  ou  are  produced  in  Spain. 

VIRIKA,  amongst  the  Ganarese  race  of  Mysore 
and  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country,  the  ghost 
or  evil  spirit  of  unmarried  or  unchaste  persons,  or 


of  those  who  have  met  a  violent  death.    They  are 
appeased  by  offerings. 

VIRK  or  Birk,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Jat  tribes,  is  admitted  among  the  Chalukya 
Rajputs  by  Tod. 

VIRU  PAKSHA,  Sansk.,  or  misformed  eyes, 
a  name  of  Siva. 

VIS  or  Viss,  or  Passeree,  an  Indian  weight. 
The  Burmese  viss  or  picktha  is  140  tolas  100 
tikals40  poUams,  or  3  catties =3  lbs.  2  oz. ;  8 
viss  therefore  make  a  maund  of  25  lbs.  The 
viss,  however,  varies  in  different  localities.  In 
Trichinopoly  it  is  3  lbs. ;  in  Masulipatam,  3*515 
lbs. ;  in  some  other  places  it  is  much  more. 
Visary  is  a  name  in  the  Madras  Presidency  for  the 
viss. — Simmonds^  Diet. 

VISABADI.  Karn.,  Tam.,  Tel.  A  copar- 
cenary village,  of  which  the  lands  and  profits  are 
allotted  by  sixteenths  and  fractions  of  sixteenths. 

VISA  KANDRIKELU.  Tel.  Kandrika 
means  a  lot  of  land  or  portion  of  a  village  granted 
free  of  rent — Br,  p.  159. 

VISAKHA  DATTA,  author  of  the  drama 
Mudra  Rakshasa. 

VISAL  DEVA,  brother  of  Vira  Dhavala  of  the 
Waghela  dynasty,  ruled  at  Patau  from  a.d.  1243 
to  1261. 

VISARJANA.  Sansk.  Liberating  a  bull; 
throwing  images  of  divinities  into  the  water  at 
the  conclusion  of  ceremonies  to  their  honour. 

VISCUM  ALBUM.    X. 


HiBtletoe,  .  .  .  Eno. 
Banda,  Bhangra,  .  Hind. 
Bambal,  Wah&l,  K^OUAN. 


Jang,  Ahalu,  .  Kaghan. 
Kakbang,  Bmgi,  Sutlbj. 
Tarapani, .    .  TB.-lNDns. 


This  parasite  occurs  at  from  3500  to  9000  feet 
in  the  Panjab  Himalaya  up  to  the  Indus,  and  in 
the  Sulaiman  Range.     The  plant  was  connected 
with  Druidical  superstitions ;  but  the  mistletoe  of 
the  Druids  was  exclusively  that  found  upon  the 
oak,  and  its  appearance  on  that  tree  is  now  so 
rare  that  many  persons  have  believed  the  mistletoe 
of  the  Druids  either  to  have  been  some  other 
plant,  or  to  have  had  no  real  existence.    Honig- 
berger  states  that  it  is  given  in  enlargement  of 
the  spleen,  in  cases  of  wound,  tumour,  diseases  of 
the  ear,  etc.    The  fruit  is  covered  with  a  viscid 
pulp,  and  is  made  by  the  Italians,  and  in  Here- 
fordshire, into  a  kind  of  bud-Ume ;  and  as  it  is 
a  favourite  food  of  the  large  or  missel  thrush,  it 
is  thought  to  have  given  rise  to  the  proverb, 
*  Turdus  malum  sibi  cacat.'    The  embryo  curves 
its  radicle  down  upon  the  bark,  and  then  adheres 
firmly  to  it,  and  it  is  a  twelvemonth  before  the 
plumule  begins  to  extend.     This  may  be  to  give 
the  radicle  time  to  pierce  the  bark  and  introduce 
itself  below  the  liber,  where  it  expands  and  acts 
the  part  of  a  root,  by  attracting  thence  the  fluids 
which  are    necessary  for    the    support   of    the 
parasite.    This  plant,  and  others  of  its  order, 
offer  the  singular  fact  of  the  ovule  not  existing  at 
the  time  of  impregnation,  nor  appearing  till  from 
six  weeks  to  two  months  later.    Dr.  Wight  de- 
scribes Viscum  coralloides,  moniliforme,  orbicular 
tum,  ramosissimum. —  Wight^  Ic;  •/.  X.  Stewart 
VISCUM   MONOICUM.     Roxh.     Kuchik  ka 
mulung,  Hind.     It  was  accidentally  discovered 
in  1836  that  the  Viscum  found  on  the  nux  vomica 
trees  of  Guttack  possessed  all  the  properties  of 
the  supporting  tree.  In  1837,  Lieut.  Kittoe,  then  at 
Guttack,  received  information  of  the  existence  of  a 
parasite  on  the  nux  vomica  trees,  which  the  natives 
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held  to  be  an  extremely  powerful  narcotic,  and 
poisonous  in  small  doses,  and  they  used  it  in  the 
treatment  of  agues  and  rheumatism.  Mr.  Kittoe 
having  procured  specimens  of  the  leaves,  sent 
them  to  Dr.  O^Shaughnessy  for  experiment. 
Given  in  three-grain  doses  to  dogs  and  kids, 
tetanic  spasms  set  in  in  the  course  of  from  five 
minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  recurring  at 
intervals,  and  proving  fatal  by  fixing  the  dia- 
phragm and  causing  asphyxia.  A  species  is 
met  with  in  China  growing  on  the  willow,  called 
Liu-ki-sang. — O'Sh.  p.  875  ;  Eng,  Cyc. 

VISENIA  VELUTINA.     W.  Ic. 

Kiedelia  velutiiut,  D.  C, 
GloBBospermum  velutinam,  Wall, 
Visenia  umbellata,  Blain.,  W,  Ic. 

A  considerable  tree  of  Sumatra,  Java,  and 
Mauritius,  of  great  beauty,  with  rose-colourerl 
flowers  and  velvety  leaves.  It  was  introduced 
from  Sumatra  into  the  Calcutta  Garden  by  Dr. 
Wallich. —  Voigi ;  Dr.  Cleghom  in  M.  E.  J.  M. 

VISH.  Hind.  Ativisa,  Tel.  Aconitum  ferox, 
Wall  Cat. ;  also  any  poison,  and  variously  pro- 
nounced bis,  bish.  The  Sanskrit  syn.  Ati  visha 
is  from  Ati,  very,  and  Yisha,  poison.  Wallich 
applies  the  term  to  a  species  of  betula,  which  he 
states  to  be  an  antidote  to  poison ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  word  Nirvisha,  an  antidote,  has  been 
given  to  some  kinds  of  aconite.  But  the  Telugu 
word  is  always  understood  as  designating  an 
active  poison,  which  is  the  character  of  the  vish, 
bish,  or  bikh  of  Upper  India. — Royle;  Roxb.; 
O'Sh. ;  miioU 

•  VISHA,  the  poison  ordeal.  If  the  accused 
person  swallow  it  with  impunity,  he  is  innocent. 
Another  ordeal  is  the  kusha,  or  drinking  of  holy 
water 

VISHAKALLU  and  Pamukalln,  also  Telu- 
kallu.  Tam .  Bezoars.  The  terms  mean  respect- 
ively poison -stone,  snake-stone,  and  scorpion - 
stone. 

VISHALGARH,  a  native  state  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  Its  central  point  is  in  about  lat. 
16**  62'  N.,  and  long.  78"*  50'  E.  Area,  286  square 
miles ;  population  (1872J,  32,414.  The  ruler  of 
this  state,  vnth  the  rank  of  pritinidhi,  or  vice- 
gerent, is  a  feudatory  of  Kolhapur,  paying  a 
yearly  tribute  of  £598. — Imp.  Gaz. 

VISHNU,  said  in  the  Vedas  to  be  called  the 
unconquerable,  and  occasionally  associated  with 
Indra.  In  the  Brahmanas  he  acquires  new  attri- 
butes. He  is  mentioned  in  Menu,  the  Mahabharata, 
and  the  Puranas.  There  is  extant  the  anonymous 
Institutes  of  Vishnu,  known  as  the  Vishnu- 
Smriti,  which  Julius*  Jolly  translated  in  1883. 
But  to  ordinary  Hindus,  and  their  mythology, 
Vishnu  is  the  second  person  in  the  triad  or 
trimurti  of  Hindu  deities,  and  is  worshipped  as  the 
Supreme  Being  by  about  sixty  millions  of  the 
people  of  India.  He  is  a  personification  of  the 
preserving  power,  and  his  worshippers  are  more 
numerous  than  all  the  other  sects.  He  has  on 
nine  occasions  assumed  human  and  also  other 
shapes  (styled  avatar),  and  has  yet  to  appear  in 
his  last  shape,  that  of  a  white  horse.  Of  his 
avatars,  the  first  four  were  as  animals,  and  five 
have  been  in  human  shape.  Vishnu  is  a  personi- 
fication of  the  sun,  or,  conversely,  the  sun  is  a  type 
of  him.  This  character,  as  well  as  that  of  time, 
he  shares  with  Brahma  and  Siva.  But  Vishnu  is 
sometimes  the  earth.     He  is  also  water,  or  the 


fluid  and  humid  principle  generally.    Hence  he  is 
air;  he  is  also  space,  and  his  colour  is  blue,  xto 
apparent   tint     In    pictures,  Vishnu's   ethereal 
character  is  indicated  by  mounting  him,  as  fan 
vahan,  on  a  garuda  composed  partly  of  the  ea|»[leaad 
partly  of  the  man.    Images  and  pictures  of  Visfas 
either  represent  him  in  his  own  person,  or  in  thr 
of  any  of  his  avatara  or  incarnations,   and  sod 
pictures  may  generally  be  distinguished  froxnihok 
of  other  deities  by  the  chank  shell  and  a  whed  er 
disc,  called  a  chakra,  in  his  hands.    When  whiriej 
by  Vishnu,  the  chakra  has  a  sharp  edge,  and  irress- 
ibie  fire  flames  from  its  periphery.     Two  otkr 
attributes  appertain  generally  to  Vishnu.     Yiidiu 
regarded  as  time,  corresponds  with  the  Horosc/  \ 
Egypt    The  legends  of  his  sleeping,  awaking,  a 
turning  on  his  side,  evidently  allude  to  ihe  smz 
the  sofiticeB ;  also  to  the  phenomena  of  the  orf^ 
flow  and  receding  of  the  Ganges,  so  similar  i 
that  of  the  Nile   in  Egypt.     On   the   11th  dr 
(sometimes  on  the  14th,  which  is  the  day  of  ^ 
full  moon)  of  the  bright  half  of  the  lunar  shcra 
Kartica,  Vishnu  is  fabled  to  arise  from  his  stoofas 
of  four  months.    A  festival  is  held  in  honour  d 
this  day,  and  at  an  auspicious  moment,  attr- 
logically  determined,  Vishnu  is  awakened  by  tli 
incantation  or  mantra :  *  The  clouds  are  dispeneiL 
the  full  moon  will  appear  in  perfect  brigntaea 
and  I  come  in  hope  of  acquiring  purity  to  ok 
thee  fresh  flowers  of  the  season  ;  awake  from  thr 
long  slumber,   awake!    lord    of    worlds/     "iWi 
god  is  usually  represented  of  a  black   or  ble 
colour,  with  four  arms,  in  which  he  holds  a  chk 
to  show  that  he  punishes  the  wicked ;   the  cba^ 
or  wreathed  shell,  blown  on.  days  of  rejoicof. 
and  at  periods  of  worship  ;  the  chakra  or  diaccaw 
the  emblem  of  his  universal  domination  ;  and  tk 
lotus  or  water-lily,  the  type  of  his  creative  povfr. 
He  is  sometimes  describee  seated  on  a  throne  d 
the  sacred  lotus,  with  his  favourite  wife  Lakshai 
in  his  arms,  or   standing   on  a  lotus  pedesta! 
between  his  two  wives,  LsJcshmi  and  Satyavaas: 
at  others,  reclining  on  a  leaf  of  that  flower,  or  o 
the  serpent  Ananta  or  eternity,  floating  on  ^ 
surface  of   the  primeval  waters,    or   riding  oi 
garuda,  his  celestial  vahan  or  rehicle,  which  ii 
represented  as  a  youth  with  the  wings  and  h^ 
of  a  bird. 
His  successive  avatars  are  now  regarded  as— 

1.  Mataja  or  fish.  6.  Paraau  Rama. 

2.  Kurma  or  tortoise.  7.  Bama  Gbandnk. 

3.  Varahaor  boar.  8.  Kriflhnfc 

4.  Narasinha  or  man  lion.  9.  Buddha. 

5.  Yamana  or  dwarf.  10.  Kalki  or  white  hone. 

These  avatars  are  generally  received,  but  tit 
designations  have  not  always  been  siniilarly  de- 
scribed.   In  the  Mahabharata  the  ten  are  thus— 


1.  Hansa  or  swan. 

2.  Enrma  or  tortoise. 

3.  Matsva  or  fish. 

4.  Varana  or  boar. 

5.  Narasinha  or  man  lion. 


6.  Yamana  or  dwarf. 

7.  Parasu  Rama. 

8.  Rama. 

9.  Satvat. 
10.  KaUd. 


The  Bhagavat  Furana  enumerates  22  avatars  d 
Yishnu,  amongst  them  Prithu,  Dbanwantan,  and 
Kapila.    Other  Hindu  writings  have  24  avatars. 

One  of  the  various  incamationfl  of  this  deity  i$ 
mentioned  in  an  ancient  legend  relating  to  die 
destruction  of  the  city  of  M^abaliporam,  or  the 
Seven  Pagodas,  on  the  coast  of  Ooromandel,  fay  an 
earthquake  and  inundation  during  an  early  period 
of  Hindu  history.  It  is  stated  that  *  Hirinaeherra, 
a  gigantic  prince  or  demon,  rolled  up  the  esuili 
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to  a  sbapelesB  mass,  and  carried  it  down  to  tbe 
>yiB8,  whither  Vishnu  followed  him  in  the  shape 
:  A  boar,  killed  him  with  his  tusk,  and  replaced 
le  earth  in  its  original  position.*  A  large  portion 
I  the  magnificent  ruins  of  that  city  and  pagodas 
I  now  covered  by  the  sea ;  other  parts  of  them 
the  sculpture  of  which  is  still  in  many  places 
ery  little  injured  by  the  lapse  of  ages  or  the 
ffect  of  the  elements)  extend  over  a  space  of 
BT'eral  nules.  One  of  the  cavern  temples,  now 
[fled  as  a  place  of  worship,  is  said  to  contain  a 
uie  figure  of  Vishnu  in  the  Varaha  avatar. 

In  the  Rama  avatar,  Vishnuappears  in  the  person 
»f  a  courageous  and  virtuous  prince,  the  son  of  the 
>uia8ant  sovereign  of  Hindustan  (capital,  Ayodhya), 
4>  punish  a  monstrous  giant,  Havana,  who  then 
reigned  over  Lanka,  or  the  island  of    Ceylon. 
rhe  Grecians  had  their  Homer  to  render  im- 
perishable the  fame   acquired  by  their  glorious 
combats  in    the    Trojan    war;   the  Latins  had 
Virgil  to  sing  the  prowess  of  ^neas ;  and  the 
ELindus  have  had  their  Valmiki  to  inmiortalize  the 
martial  deeds  of  Rama  and  his  army  of  monkeys 
in  subduing  the  giant  Ravana  and  his  hosts  of 
many-headed  monsters.    The  Ramayana,  one  of 
the  finest  epic  poems  (in  spite  of  its  many  ex- 
travagances)   extant,  beautifully  describes    the 
incidents  of  Rama's  life,  and  the  exploits  of  the 
contending  foes.     Rama,  whose  fame  is  thus  cele- 
brated, is,  in  the  pictorial  representations  of  him, 
uBually  described  as  a  green  man,  seated  beneath 
an  umbrella,  the  emblem  of  sovereignty,  on  a 
throne.    A  quiver  of  arrows  hangs  at  his  back ; 
in  one  hand  he  holds  his  destructive  bow,  and  in 
the  other  a  flower  of  the  sacred  lotus.    By  his 
side  is  placed  Sita,  who  is  depicted  as  a  goddess  of 
transcendent  beauty,  of  a  deep  yellow  complexion. 
The  second  of    Vishnu^s   ten  grand   avatara 
or  incarnations  was  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise, 
and  hence  called  the  Kurma  avatara,  the  principal 
incident  in  which  was  churning  the  ocean  with 
the  mountain  Mandara,  the  huge  serpent  Sesha 
serving  as  a  rope  to  whirl  the  mountain  round 
withal,  and  Vishnu,  in  the  shape  of  a  tortoise, 
sustained  the  vast  load.    The  result  was  fourteen 
precious   articles,  called  gems  or  Ohaoda  ratni 
(more  classically  Chatur  desa  ratna),  and  one  of 
the  fourteen  was  poison  ;  but 

'  To  soften  human  ilk,  dread  Siva  diank 
The  poisonong  flood  that  stained  his  azure  neck.' 

Whence  the  epithet  Nilakantha  or  blue-throated 
is  a  name  of  Siva,  and  with  the  Saiva  sect  now  not 
an  uncommon  name  of  men. 

hi  the  eighth  avatara,  Vishnu  is  saidby  his  sectaries 
to  have  manifested  himself  in  a  degree  of  power 
and  glory  far  exceeding  any  other  of  his  forms, 
in  which  he  assumed  only  an  ansa  or  portion  of 
his  divinity,  while  Krishna  was  Vishnu  himself 
in  mortal  mould    Other  tribes  of  Hindus  call 


guards  placed  by  Eansa  over  Jiis  pregnant  sister 
having  failed  in  their  vigilance,  Kansa,  enraged, 
ordered  all  newly-born  infants  to  be  slain ;  but 
Krishna  escaped  his  various  snares,  one  of  which 
was  sending  a  woman  named  Patnia  with  a 
poisoned  nipple  to  nurse  hinx,  and  he  was  fostered 
by  an  honest  herdsman,  named  Ananda  or  Happy. 
The  Vaishnava  sect  regard  Vishnu  as  the  Supreme. 
It  is  related  in  the  Skanda  Purana,  that  when 
the  whole  earth  was  covered  with  water,  and 
.  Vishnu  lay  asleep  on  the  bosom  of  Devi,  a  lotus 
arose  from  his  navel,  and  its  ascending  flower 
soon  reached  the  surface  of  the  flood;  that 
Brahma  sprang  from  the  flower,  and,  looking 
around  without  seeing  any  creature  on  the  bound- 
less expanse,  he  imagmed  himself  the  first  born. 

But  the  Vaishnava  sect  of  the  present  day,  though 
nominally  worshippers  of  Vishnu,  are  in  fact 
votaries  of  deified  heroes.  The  Goculast*ha  (one 
branch  of  this  sect)  adore  Krishna,  while  the 
Ramanuj  worship  Rama  Chandra.  Both  have 
again  branched  into  three  sects,  one  of  which,  the 
exclusive  worshippers  of  Krishna,  are  deemed  the 
only  true  and  orthodox  Vaishnava ;  another  joins 
his  favourite  Radha  with  the  hero ;  a  third,  called 
Radha-Vallabhi,  adores  Radha  only,  considering 
her  as  the  active  power  of  Vishnu.  The  followers 
of  these  last-mentioned  sects  are  said  to  present  to 
their  own  wives  the  oblations  intended  for  the 
goddess,  and  those  among  them  who  follow  the 
left-handed  path  are  said  to  require  their  wives  to 
be  naked  when  attending  them  at  their  devotions. 
Among  the  Ramanuj  some  worship  Rama  only ; 
and  others,  both  Rama  and  Sita ;  and  they  all, 
like  the  Goculast^ha,  as  well  as  the  followers  of  the 
Bhagavata,  delineate  on  their  foreheads  a  double 
upright  line  with  chalk  or  with  sandal  wood,  and 
a  red  circlet  with  red  sanders  wood  or  with 
turmeric  and  lime ;  but  the  Ramanuj  add  an  up- 
right red  line  in  the  middle  of  the  double  white  one. 

Vaishnava  SecU, 

11.  Madhavachari  or  Brah- 
ma Sampradayi. 

12.  Nimawat  or  Sauakadi 
Sampradayi. 

13.  Vaishnava  of  Bengal. 

14.  Radha  YRllabhi. 

15.  Sakhi  Bhava. 

16.  Gharan  Dnai. 

17.  Harisohandi. 

18.  Sadhua  Panthl 

19.  Madhavi. 

20.  Banayasi,  Yairagi,  and 
Naga. 


L  Bamannja  or  Sri  Sam- 
pradaya  or  Sri  Vaiah- 
nava. 

2.  Bamanandi,  Ramawat. 

3.  Eabir  Panthl. 

4.  Khaki. 

5.  Malok  Dasi. 

6.  Dadhu  Panthi. 

7.  Baya  Dasi. 

8.  Senai. 

9.  Yallabhachari  or   Ra- 

dra  Sampradayi. 
10.  Klira  Bai. 


Saiva  Sects, 


Krishna  an  impious  wretch,  a  merciless  tyrant,  an 
incarnate  demon,  now  expiating  his  crimes  in 
helL  In  the  Bhagavata  it  is  mentioned  that  his 
votaries  say  that  in  this,  as  in  his  f  onner  descents 
on  the  earth,  the  object  of  Vishnu^s  appearance 
had  been  the  destruction  of  giants,  and  the  over- 
throw of  oppressive  and  irreligious  kings.  The 
Bhagavata  relates  that  Krishna's  mortal  parents 
were  Vasu-deva  (meaning  the  giver  of  wealth)  and 
Devaki.  It  mentions  a  miraculous  escape  of  the 
infant  over  the  Yamuna  conveyed  by  hils  father, 
and  protected  by  Sesha  or  immortality.     The 
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1.  Dandi  and  Dasnami. 

2.  Jogi. 

3.  Jungama. 

4.  Paramahansa. 

5.  Urdhaba'ha,  Akas- 

Muk'hi,  and  Nak'hi. 

SaJOa  Sects. 


6.  Gndara. 

7.  Bok'hara.    Sak'bara, 
and  Uk  hara. 

8.  Kara  Lingi. 

9.  Sanyasi. 


1.  Dakahini. 

2.  Yami. 


1.  Ganupatya. 

2.  Samapatva. 

3.  Nanik  Shidii,  of  seven 
classes,  vie. — 

a.  Udaai. 

6.  GanjbakhshL 

c,  Bamrayi 

d,  Suthra  Shahi. 

e,  Govind  Sinhi. 
/.  Nimuda. 
ff.  Naga. 


3.  Kancheliya. 

4.  Kararia. 

Misedlancous  Sects. 

4.  Jaina,  of  two  principal 
orders — 

a.  Digambara. 
6.  Swetambara. 

5.  Baba  Lali. 

6.  Pran  Nathi. 
7.Sadh. 

8.  Satnami 

9.  Siva  Naravini. 
10.  Sunyabadi. 
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Amongst  other  sectarianfi  we  have — 

Aghori.  I  Bhakta.  I  Saurapata    or 

Avadhuta.  |  BrahmaoharL        |      Saura. 

The  following  are  towns  with  celebrated  Vaish- 

nava  temples : — 

Tirupati  (N.  Arcot),  Vencata  Bama. 
Oonjeveram  (Ghingleput),  Vnrda  Raja. 
TripUoane  (Madras),  Farthaflardj. 
Senngham  (Triohy),  Runga  Naika. 
Seringapatam  (Mysore),  Runga  Naika. 
Sevasumudnim  (Mysore),  Runga  Naika. 
Malootta  (Mysore),  Chellapilla  Roya. 
Therunarrayanapurum  (Mysore),  Yoga  Narasimha. 
Nursepurum  (Mysore),  Narasimha. 
Near  Guntar,  Panka  Narasimha. 
Bilegory  Rnngan  Hill  (Mysore),  Bilegori  Runga. 
Mondepollum  (Coimbatore),  Vencata  Rama. 
Sutheagal  (Coimbatore),  Guni  Ramasawmy. 
Striparamathur  (Chingleput),  Odayavur. 
Tinanore  (Chingleput),  Baktha  Vatchalasawmy. 
TeruveUore  (Chingleput),  Yiraragayu. 
Cbicaoole  (Ganjam),  Chioacoluaawmy. 
Buthrachella  (Ceded  Districts),  Rama. 
Terupagudul  (Chingleput). 
Carur  (Coimbatore),  Tnauthony  Vencataramen. 
Uduppy  (S.  Canara),  Krishna. 
Ulamafu  Mungapurum  (N.  Arcot),  Ulamalumunga. 

Other  localities  famed  for  incarnations  of  Vishnu 
are — ^Ahabulom,  Algherry,  Anuntasainum,  Bhud- 
radry,  Ghuteka  Ghellum,  Janarthanum,  Koyilady, 
Kristampet,  Mylapur,  Pandrapnnim,  Simhaudry, 
Srisailum,  StreTullyputtur,  Strivycuntum,  Then- 
kasi,  Tirmambur,  Tirvuttur,  Triputur,  Virary- 
muly. 

Obscenities  disfigure  many  of  the  Vaishnava 
temples  all  over  India,  and  at  Khajurabo  in 
Bundelkhand  is  a  Saira  temple  with  gross 
obscenities. 

Ashadi  Ekadasi  is  the  11th  of  the  light  half  of 


The  Ananta-chatardasi  is  a  Hmdu  festiTsl  i 
honour  of  Vishnu. 

The  Bairagi  or  Viragi,  meaning  devoid  c 
passion,  are  Hindu  ascetic  devotees,  worehippa 
of  Vishnu.  In  the  south  of  India,  Vishnu  is  co& 
sidered  by  the  Vaishnava  to  be  the  supreme  beii^ 
or  the  masculine  power  of  the  Parabarava8ta,sd 
he  is  one  of  the  mummurti  or  triad. 

The  Banya  race  largely  worship  Vishnu,  whoii 
adored  in  some  places  as  the  four-armed,  audi 
placed  upon  an  altar  clad  in  robes  of  his  faToarii 
colour  (pandu  or  yellow  ochre),  whence  oati 
his  titles,  Pandurang.  At  the  intervals  of  i 
minor  destructions  of  the  world,  Vishnu  is  repR- 
sented  as  having  reposed  himself  upon  the  seipri 
Sesha,  amidst  the  waters  by  which  the  eaitii 
overspread.  He  also  sleeps  for  four  months,  &i 
the  11th  of  Asharhato  the  11th  of  Kartik.  or  fa 
about  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  OctoH 
or  from  the  time  the  periodical  rains  usually  e» 
mence  till  their  termination.  Vykuntha  is  Ik 
seat  of  Vishnu,  the  heaven  which  he  Qoit^^ 
assume  the  incarnate  form  of  Rama.  There  m 
the  preserver  of  the  world,  enthroned  vith  i 
consort  Lakshmi,  attended  by  Hanuman,  Gtxsk 
and  watched  by  Druve,  the  north  star,  ik 
keeper  of  his  royal  gate.  Nothing  has  yet  tmvd 
up  to  give  a  clue  for  ascertaining  the  age  invhiek 
Vaishnavism  first  originated,  l^e  most  autbeolit 
fact  of  its  earliest  existence  on  record  is  ftoM 
by  the  inscription  on  the  iron  pillar  at  De^l 
stating  raja  Dhava,  who  put  u^  that  pillar  is  u 
819,  to  have  been  a  worshipper  of  VishiiD.  ^ 
next  fact  is  supplied  by  Fa  Hian,  who  eav  ^ 
Vishnupod  at  Uaya  in  the  beginning  of  the  lA 
century.  Vishnu  worship  is  said  to  have  bta 
the  month  Ashad,  and  is  dedicated  to  Vishnu.    It !  instituted  at  Eanchi  in  the  Camatic  by  LQchinau- 


falls  about  the  12th  July,  and  refers  to  the 
summer  solstice,  and  on  this  feast  day  com- 
mences the  night  of  the  god,  during  which  he 
reposes  for  four  months  on  the  serpent  Sesha. 

The  Battia  are  a  Hindu  sect  who  worship  Vishnu 
and  his  incarnation  as  Balaji  at  Panderpur  and 
Tripatty.  They  have  a  great  reverence  for  their 
guru,  whom  they  style  maharaj,  and  place  at  his 
disposal  tan,  man,  dhan,  body,  mind,  and  means'; 
and  recently  in  Bombay,  scandalous  immoralities, 
owing  to  their  carelessness  of  their  women,  were 
shown.    They  are  generaUy  merchants. 

Amongst  the  Vaishnava,  Bhakta  or  Bhagat  is 
now  usually  applied  to  a  puritan  or  individual  more 
devout  than  his  neighbours.  The  Bhakta  formerly 
were  a  sect  who  worshipped  Vishnu  as  Vasu-deva, 
and  the  Bhakta  Mala  is  a  work  in  which  is  em- 
bodied the  legendary  history  of  all  the  most  cele- 
brated Bhakta  or  devotees  of  the  Vaishnava  order. 
It  was  originally  written  in  a  Hindi  dialect,  by 
Nabha  Ji,  about  a.d.  1580,  but  was  added  to  by 
Narayan  Das,  who  probably  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Shah  Jahan.  This,  termed  the  Mala,  was  i^ded 
to  in  A.p.  1713  by  Krishna  Das,  the  additions 
being  named  the  Tika.  The  sacrificial  offerings 
to  Vishnu  are  rice,  flowers,  curds,  fruits.  To 
Siva  and  Durga,  the  objects  offered  in  sacrifice 
are  goats,  sheep,  and  buffaloes. 

The  tulsi  plant  is  typical  of  a  nymph  beloved 
by  Vishnu.  The  Chatanula,  according  to  Wilson, 
are  a  class  of  Sudra  who  worship  Vishnu  exclus- 
ively, and  whose  occupation  is  the  sale  of  flowers ; 
this  seems  to  be  the  sect  known  in  the  i^enin- 
sula  as  the  Satani  or  Sataniwanlu. 


charya,  but  it  must  have  been  by  a  learori 
Brahman  either  of  Rajputana  or  Gujeral,  ^ 
famous  for  the  life  and  acts  of  ErishDa,  H^ 
Vaishnavism  was  modified  to  introduce  tk 
worship  of  that  incamati6n.  The  great  teit' 
book  of  the  Vishnuvites,  Stre^mut  Bfaagsnti 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Bopdeva,  a  gni* 
marian  who  lived  in  the  court  of  the  nja  ^ 
Deoghur  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  centuiy. 

lu  Vaishnava  Hinduism  there  are  five  Btaga^ 
faith.  The  first  and  lowest  is  simply  oontemplitnt 
like  that  of  the  rishis  Sanaka  and  Yogendro;  ^ 
second  is  servile,  like  that  of  men  generallxj^ 
third  is  friendly,  like  the  feeling  with  vw 
Sreedama  and  the  Gopin  reguded  Krishna;  4| 
fourth  is  maternal,  paternal,  or  fihal,  like  tbitf 
Jushoda,  Devaki, ^etc;  the' fifth  and  higher* 
amorous  or  loving,  like  that  of  Radha. 

From  some  cause  or  other,  the  wcnshipa 
Vishnu  declined  in  Bengid,  but  it  was  mocSv 
and  revived  in  the  15th  century  by  a  oelebnW 
religious  teacher  named  Ghaitanya.  This  &sad 
personage  succeeded  in  reforming  numy  tMi^ 
and  social  abuses,  and  founded  a  sect  of  sPw<wii> 
without  any  distinction  of  caste;  andk^io^wC 
continued  die  great  work  of  Jaya46VV>  wUich  «• 
commenced  about  a  centoty  pjrevibusly.  1^ 
Banya  race  of  Bengal  chiefly  beteeg  to  the  sect* 
Ghaitanya,  and  acknowl^d^  'liim  an  incam&W 
of  Krishna,-  without,  how*>ver,  adopting  anjjf 
those  ascetic  -habits  which  distingQish  m^y^; 
Vaishnava  i.Tbe  lay  Mowers  of  Chai 
merely  initiated  in  tk9  mantra  or  inv 
the  deity  by  their  religious  preoq)toi%*' 
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tailed  gosainsL  These  goBains  are  foUowetfa  of 
^ityananda,  the  ooadjotor  of  Gbaitanya ;  and  it 
ris  to  thia  Nityananda  that  Ghaitanya  entrusted 
Jie  task  of  apreadiiig  his  religion  after  hia  retire- 
ment from  nis  spiritual  labours.  Up  to  the 
leginxiing  of  the  1^  oentury,  the  gosain  were 
itad  in  great  veneration,  but  since  then,  in 
fengal,  they  recdre  little  respect  excepting  ^m 
iindn  females,  being  regarded  amongst  the  more 
nlightened  Hindu  (Community  as  the  main  pre- 
ervers  of  superstitions  ideas  and  usages.  The 
{osain  are  otherwise  called  guru,  and  as  such  are 
lereditary  preceptors  in  a  family.  The  utmost 
eapect  that  is  paid  to  the  Bengali  gosain  by 
heir  followers  consists  in  taking  and  kissing  the 
lust  of  their  feet ;  but  the  younger  females  are 
tot  permitted  to  appear  before  them,  and  no 
leanoals  have  arisen  in  the  commimity  like  those 
rhich,  about  the  year  1867,  obtained  such  un- 
lappy  notoriety  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

Throughout  Bengal,  Nnddea  is  celebrated  as  the 
[Teat  seat  of  Hindu  learning,  and  orthodoxy,  the 
ooat  sacred  place  of  Hindo.' retreat.  The  Ghait- 
nya  Bhagavat  states :  *  No  place  on  earth  is  equal 

0  Nuddea,  because  Ghaitanya  was  there  incar- 
lated.  No  one  can  tell  the  wealth  of  Nnddea. 
f  people  read  in  Nuddea,-  they  find  the 
fta  of  learning,  and  the  number  of  students  is 
onumerable.*  The  brightest  epoch  in  the  history 
if  Nuddea,  however,  dates  from  the  era  of 
Ghaitanya.  Regarded  by  his  adversaries  as  a 
leresiarch,  worshipped  by  his',  followers  as  an 
Dcamation,  he  is  now  truly  appreciated  by  the 
liscemiDg  generation  of  the.  19th  o^l^ary.  as  a 
eformer  whose  efforts  produced  a  little  good. 
;*he  eoDsort  of  Vishnu  is  Lakshmi,  Padina,  or 
(ri. —  WiUon^s  Hindu  Sects;  Wilson's  Glossary; 
Vravels  of  a  Hindu ;  Coleman ;  Moor. 

VISHNU,  a  Hindu  philosopher  mentioned  in 
he  Padma  Purana,  bom  at  £kamra  Eanana  in 
>ria8a,  who  lived  at  Kamagiri.  His  doctrines 
rere  sabstantially  those  of  Vyasa.    He  wrote  one 

1  the  Smritiand  a  book  on  Pushkara. 
VISHNU-BALI,  a  sacrifice  to  Vishnu  on  the 

th  month ;  a  Hindu  domestic  ceremony  for  an 
nceinte  woman. 

VISHNU  BHAKTA,  a  worshipper  of  Vishnu, 
aore  especially  as  Bama  Ghandra  or  as  Krishna, 
^bifl  Vaishnava  sect  in  the  Mahratta  Dekhan 
worship  Vishnu  under  the  names  Panduraoga  and 
Ithoba. 

VISHNUGUPTA  DRAMILA,  the  Muni  Ghan- 
kya  who  raised  Ghandragupta  Maurya  to  the 
hrone. 

VISHNU-MUNDIRU  is  a  flat-roofed  building 
Aving  one  room,  with  a  portico  in  front,  erected 
ither  within  or  without  the  waU  which  encloses 
,  Hindu  house,  or  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
»wner*s  house. — Ward's  Hindoos,  ii.  p.  3. 

VISHNU  PURANA,  a  religious  book  of  the 
Hindus.  It  has  less  than  7000  stanzas  in  six 
xioks.  It  treats  of  five  specified  topics, — primary 
creation,  secondary  creation,  Sarga,  Pratiaarga, 
jienealogies  of  gods  and  patriarchs,  reigns  of  the 
tfenu,  history.  It  was  translated  by  Professor 
EVilson,  and  a  second  edition  by  Dr.  F.  HalL  The 
tonrse  of  the  elementary  creation  in  all  the 
i'uxanas  is  taken  from  the  Sankhya  philosophy. 
'a  the  primitive  dogmas  of  the  Hindus,  the  dis- 
inctness  of  the  dei^  and  his  works  are  enunciated. 
3ut  the  Vishnu  Purana  declares  Vishnu  to  be 


Purusha  or  spirit,  Pradhana  or  crude  matter, 
Vyakta  or  visible  form,  and  Kala  or  time.  The 
Vishnu  Purana  is  supposed  by  Professor  Wilson  to 
have  been  possibly  written  al>out  a.d.  1046,  in  the 
Kali  year  4146.  The  fourth  book  contains  all  that 
the  Hindus  possess  of  their  ancient  history.  It  is 
a  tolerably  comprehensive  list  of  dynasties  and 
individuals,  but  is  a  barren  record  of  events.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted,  however,  but  that  muoh 
of  it  is  a  genuine  chronicle  of  persons,  if  not  of 
occurrences.  The  Veda,  the  Purana,and  other  works 
forming  the  body  of  Sanskrit  literature,  are  all 
named ;  and  so  is  the  Mahabharata,  to  which  there- 
fore it  is  subsequent.  Both  Buddhists  and  Jains 
are  adverted  to.  It  was  therefore  written  before 
the  former  had  disappeared ;  but  they  existed  in 
some  parts  of  British  India  as  late  as  the  twelfth 
century  at  least,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Puzana 
was  compiled  before  that  period.  It  is  discredited 
by  palpable  absurdities  in  regard  to  the  longevity 
of  the  princes  of  the  earlier  dynasties,  and  the 
particulars  preserved  of  some  of  them  are  trivial 
and  fabulous.  Still  there  is  an  inartificial  sim- 
plicity and  consistency  in  the  succession  of  penons, 
and  it  is  not  essential  to  its  credibility  or  its  use- 
fulness that  any  exact  chronological  adjustment 
of  its  different  reigns  should  be  attempted. 
Deducting,  however,  from  the  larger  number  of 
princes  a  considerable  proportion,  there  is  nothing 
to  shock  probability  in  supposing  that  the  Hindu 
dynasties  and  their  ramifications  were  spread 
through  an  interval  of  about  twelve  centuries 
antenoir  to  the  war  of  the  Mahabharata,  and  con- 
jecturing that  event  to  have  occuxred  about 
fourteen. centuries  B.C.,  the  commencement  of  the 
regil  dynasttes  of  India  is  thus  carried  to  about 
2600  years  before  that  date.  After  the  date  of 
the  great  war,  the  Vishnu  Purana,  in  common 
with  those  Puranas  which  contain  similar  lists, 
specifies  kings  and  dynasties  with  greater  pre- 
cision, and  offers  political  ^d  dtronolojg^cal 
particulars,  to  which,  on  the  score  of  probability, 
there  is  nothing  to  object. — Professor  Wilson^  pp. 
64,  70,  71,  quoUd  in  Thomas'  Prinsep^  p.  255; 
Dowson ;  GarreU. 

VISHNU-RATHA,  the  car  of  Vishnu.  This  is 
Garuda  or  Guruda,  an  eagle,  now  personified  as  4 
winged  man. 

VISHNU-SMRITI,  also  known  as  Vishnu-Svtra 
and  Vaishnava  Dharma-Sastra,  a  law  book  of  the 
Hindus.  It  was  translated  by  Julius  Jolly,  and 
printed  as  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East. 

VISHU  SANKRANTI  or  Vishu  Sankramanam, 
the  sun^s  entrance  into  either  of  the  equinoctial 
signs. 

VISISHT' HA  -  DWAITA,  a  system  of  philo* 
sophy,  founded  by  the  Vaishnava  reformer  JRam^ 
anuja.    See  Sri  Sampradaya.. 

YISS,  a  weight  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  of 
Slbs.  doz. 

VISVA-DEVA.  Sansk.  A  das*  of  Hindir 
deities  to  whom  sacrifices  are  daily  offered ;  lit., 
all  the  gods. 

VISVAKARMA,  in  Hindu  mytholo^,  one  of 
the  gods,  son  of  Vasu  Prabhasa,  and  his  wife  the 
love^  and  virtuous  Yogasiddha.  He  has  several  > 
names,  Deva,  Kara,  Sudhanwan,  Takshaka,  and. 
Vardhika.  He  is  the  architect  of  the  universe,, 
the  fabricator  of  arms  to  the  gods,  and  presides* 
over  the  arts,  manufactures,  etc    In  pamtings,. 
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he  J8  represenied  as  a  white  man  with  three  ejes, 
holding  a  dub  in  his  right  hand.  Some  of  the 
moat  grand  and  beautuul  of  the  caye  temples 
at  Blkura,  Naaik,  etc.,  bear  the  name  of  this  god. 
One  at  £Uora  is  hewn  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  ia  depth  out  of  the  solid  rock,  presenting 
the  appearance  oi  a  magnificent  vaulted  chapel 
sappoxted  by  ranges  of  octangular  colmnns,  and 
adbmed  by  scolptures  of  beautiful  and  perfect 
workmanship.  In  the  sculptured  representa- 
tions of  ihu  deity,  he  is  shown  in  a  sitting 
pQetare,  with  his  legs  perpendicular,  and  holding 
with  the  fingers  of  one  band  the  forefinger  of 
the  other.  Sir  W.  Jones  considers  YisyaSiarma 
to  be  the  Vulcan  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans, 
being,  like  Vulcan,  the  forger  of  arms  for  the 
gods,  and  inventor  of  the  Agnyastra,  or  fire  shaft, 
in  the  war  between  them  and  the  Daitya  or 
Titans.  The  Visvakarma  cave  at  £llora  is  a  chiutya. 
Its  ase  about  a.d.  600. — As.  Res.  i.  p.  264. 

VISVAMITRA,  a  Kshatriya  prince  of  the  Lunar 
dynasty,  who  claimed  the  right  to  perform  a  great 
public  sacrifice,  and  established  his  claim.  He 
was  opposed  by  Vasishta,  who  claimed  that  to  be  a 
jHOvince  of  the  Brahmans  only.  Visvamitara  was 
the  son  of  Qadhi  or  Gathin  (of  the  race  of  Eausika), 
king  of  Gadhipura,  and  contemporary  of  Umbar- 
eeiha,  king  of  Ayodhya  or  Oudh,  the  fortieth  prince 
from  Ikshwaku,  consequently  about  two  hundred 
yean  anterior  to  Rama,  ana  probably  about  one 
thousand  four  hundred  years  before  Christ.  He 
is  mentioned  in  the  Rig  Veda,  Ramayana,  and 
Mahabharata.  He  is  author  of  one  of  the  Smriti 
and  of  a  book  in  praise  of  Jwala-MukhL  ;He 
taught  that  the  will  and  decrees  of  God  are  irre- 
sistible. There  are  many  legends  about  him,  but 
all  of  them  relate  to  the  success  of  his  efiforts  to 
repress  the  ambitious  strivings  of  the  Brahmans, 
led  by  Vasishta.  According  to  the  Ramayana, 
he  was  the  fourth  from  Prajapati,  but  the  Bhaga- 
vat  makes  him  the  fifteenth  iram  Brahma.  They 
agree  in  calling  him  the  son  of  Gadhi,  who, 
according  to  the  first,  was  the  son  of  Kusan- 
abha,  and,  according  to  the  second,  the  son  of 
£usamba.  Visvamitra  was  sovereign  of  Kanouj, 
and,  according  to  the  legend,  engaged  in  war  with 
the  sage  VasShta  for  the  possession  of  Snrabhi, 
the  all-bestowing  cow.  In  this  contest  the  cow 
produced  all  sorts  of  forces,  particularly  M*hlecha, 
or  Barbarians,  by  whose  aid  Vasishta  overcame 
his  adversary.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
legend  is  an  allegorical  account  of  a  real  trans- 
action, and  that  by  the  cow  we  are  to  understand 
India,  or  the  most  valuable  portion  of  it,  possibly 
tihe  valley  of  the  Ganges,  for  the  sovereignty  of 
which  either  two  princes  or  two  tribes,  the  Brah- 
mans and  Kshatriyas,  contended.  One  of  the 
Forties,  calling  to  their  aid  the  aborigines,  the 
ersians,  and  not  impossibly  the  Greeks,  triumphed 
by  their  means.  There  are  other  obscure  legends. 
— Calc.  Rev, ;  Ramayana^  i  sect.  41-53 ;  Mdha- 
bkarata^  Adi  JParva;  Bhagavat,  iz.  15;  Ward^ 
vf,  p«  42. 

VISVESVARA,  a  form  of  Siva  worshipped  at 
Benares. 

VISWANADA,  a  Tamil  author  of  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  who  distinguished  himself  as 
a  playwright,  and  whose  death  was  a  great  blow 
both  to  the  Brahmo  cause  and  the  theatre.  His 
pii^  are  exoeedingly  popular,  and  are  in  no 
sense  oopies  of  the  Sanskrit  productions.    That 


which  is  esteemed  the  finest  is  called  the  Tabfiildi 
Natakam.  The  word  Natakam  means  a  dram 
and  the  whole  title  fitly  introduces  ihe  piea 
which  is  a  satirical  comedy,  intended  to  zebok 
and  ejcpoae  a  tahsildar  who  obtains  the  favour  < 
and  promotion  from  the  collector  by  aping  Eun 
pean  customs, — who  wears  boots,  drinks  beer  as 
brandy-pegs,  rides  horses,  swears  loudly,  professB 
the  utmost  contempt  for  native  prejucuces,  bui  i 
withal  a  confirmed  scoundreL  He  takes  briUi 
oppresses  the  poor,  persecutes  his  enendes,  boI 
up  a  haram,  gathers  money  by  every  means  is 
and  foul,  and  then  scatters  it  in  coarse  pleaana 
and  brutal  riot.  Such  is  the  man  that  £■ 
Viswanada  Mudelliar  undertook  to  flagellate,  fli 
seldom  has  the  lash  been  laid  on  more  smai^ 
Of  course  in  the  end  the  viUain  hero  coma  » 
most  irremediable  grief,  to  the  confounding  t 
bis  imitators  and  tiie  outrageous  joy  of  the  pe^ 
The  play,  wherever  performed,  gains  all  the  d 
of  local  feeling.  Its  hero  is  always  identiU 
with  Tahsildar  this,  Deputy  -  Collector  tliat,c 
Police  -  Inspector  tiie  other.  Henoe  nnfaiif 
crowds  always  rush  to  its  performance.  Hie  phf 
styled  Dumbachari  Vilasam,  or  the  Story  ai 
Spendthrift,  in  Madras  is  almost  as  popalar  as  ik 
Tahsildar  Natakam.  The  hero  is  truly  identi&i 
with  a  person  who  rushed  bv  native  society  aiier 
years  since  with  all  the  glory  and  sputter  of  i 
rocket,  but  who  afterwards  lived  in  well-deaend 
obseurity. 

VISWANATHA.    Sanse.  Lord  of  all ;  a  sm 
of  Siva. 

VISWA-NATHA,  author  of  the  Salutya-^ 
pana,  also  of  the  Raghava-vilasa. 

VITASTA,  the  Jhelum  or  Hydaspes  or  Behit 

VITEX,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tfci 
natural  order  Vitace»,  the  vine  tribe.  The  speos 
known  to  occur  in  India  are — ^V.  agnuscaM 
alata,  altiasima,  arborea,  haynga,  beteropbji^ 
incisa,  leucoxylon,  negundo,  pednncularis,  puto- 
cens,  saligna,  trifolia.  One  species,  a  native  tf 
Eaghan,  and  called  Bankahu,  has  a  wood  used  is 
making  large  dishes.  Anotiier,  Kjeyofa,  Bco, 
furnishes  one  of  the  woods  of  Burma,  used  it 
tool-handles,  and  much  prised ;  a  cubic  foot 
45  lbs.  The  ancients  considered  the  Vitex 
aphrodisiac  ;  the  berries,  from  their  warm 
taste,  must  be  possessed  of  stimulant  propectifr 
Vitez  agnuscastus,  a  native  of  the  south  4 
Europe,  is  the  longest  known  species ;  in  the  modi 
of  Febru2ay,in  the  tropical  region  below  Darjeeliii. 
it  grows  in  profusion  bv  the  road-side,  and  thsflti 
is  scented  with  its  white  blossoms.  Itfontfi; 
shrub  of  about  12  feet  in  height  The  flowers  fli 
arranged  in  spiked  whorls.  The  fruit  is  globdi^ 
rather  smaller  than  black  pepper,  with  an  an 
and  aromatic  taste,  whence  it  is  called  Petit  PMi 
Sauvage  in  the  south  of  France.  The  seeds  si 
inodorous  when  entire,  but  when  braised  thef 
odour  is  acrid  and  disagreeable,  the  taste  aoii 
and  pepperish,  v^  persistent.  They  are  vi^ 
rich  m  essential  oil,  and  possess  powerful  stiH» 
lating  properties.  At  Smyrna  the  powder  aUtisst 
over  slicea  onion  and  applied  to  the  stomadi  I 
deemed  a  certain  remedy  in  ooUc.  In  India  AJ 
fruits  of  V.  triphylla  and  V.  negondo  have  Hi 
same  jMroperties  ascribed  to  them,  and  srs  csld 
Filfil  Burree  (large  pepper).  —  i2d&<fe,  MS&i 
Hooker,  H.  Jour.  p.  874 ;  O'Sk.  p.  48& 

VITEX  ALATA.    Hoa^.    Mel-elow,  M/ojud 
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VITBX  ALTIS8IMA. 


VITI8. 


L  small  tree  found  in  the  Nagari  HiIIb  ;  leaves 
emate,  petioles  winged.  It  oocurs  in  the  Bombay 
pjreaidency,  but  is  rare.  Both  it  and  Y.  leucozylon 
lave  a  wUte  comjMust  wood,  apparently  good  for 
uming.  as  well  as  for  cabinet-woifk.  Its  leaves 
hod  bark  are  used  in  medicine. — M,  E,  J.  R. ;  Drs. 
Ikghom  and  Oibson, 

VITEX  ALTISSIMA.    Linn, 

fyrole,  ....  Can. 
Ubtn  mellau  nuira,  Mal. 
leayan  mililla-gaBs,  SiNO. 


liGlilla-gass,    •    .  Singh. 
Kat  miella  nuuram,    Tah. 


This  taU  chaste  tree,  in  Ceylon,  is  common  in 
orests,  up  to  an  elevation  of  8000  feet.  In 
knmbatore  it  is  a  large  tree,  of  great  beauj^  when 
n  flower,  and  frequent  on  the  slopes  of  the  Western 
}liat8.  The  timber  was  reported  to  Dr.  Wight 
a  fit  for  cabinet  purposes ;  but  Dr.  Gibson  says 
le  is  not  sure  as  to  the  species  which  Dr.  Wight 
lad  in  his  eye  when  he  remarked  on  this.  In 
)eylon,  this  tree  produces  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able timbers  in  the  island  for  building  and  other 
lurposes;  very  hard,  fine,  dose-grained,  and  heavy. 
-TAip.  En.  PL  Zeyl  p.  144 ;  Drt.  Wight,  Cleghom, 
md  Gibion;  M,  E,  J.  R, ;  Mr,  Mendis;  Beddome, 

VITEX  ARBOREA.    Roxh,  Rkeede. 


rtoak-ea.    . 
Cattu  mellala, 
Lat  miella,  . 


.  BtTBM . 

Malbal. 

.    Jam. 


Busi, 

Nawel  boa  eragu,  . 
Keyal  aduga  maira. 


Tel. 
I) 


This  chaste  tree  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
iftrts  of  the  Gircars,  of  the  forests  of  the  Godavery, 
,t  Conrtallum,  growing  in  Sylhet  and  Chittacong ; 
^exy  common  at  Moukaein,  and  found  at  Tavoy, 
'enang,  and  Singapore,  flowering  in  the  hot  season, 
nd  the  seed  ripens  doiing  the  rains.  In  the 
/ircars  and  Chittagong  it  grows  to  be  a  veiy  large 
ree,  and  at  Moulmein  it  furnishes  a  valuable  small 
imber.  Its  wood  is  hard,  of  a  yellowish-brown 
oloor,  and  when  old  is  chocolate  coloured,  very 
ard  and  durable,  which  renders  it  useful  for 
arious  ordinary  porposes. — Roxb,;  Vaigt;  Bed' 
me ;  Dr.  Magon ;  CaL  Cat,  Ex.,  1862 ;  RcMe^ 
iS&:  M.  E,  J.  Reps.,  1856,  1857. 

VITEX  INGISA.  SmWi.  Man-king,  Ghin.  A 
hrub  of  Peh-chi-li,  Shen-si,  and  Gheh-kiang.  Its 
lerries  are  given  in  catarrh. — Smith. 

VITEX  LEUCOXYLON.    Roxb. 
[arril,    •    •    .    Maueal.  |  Keya-ledi,  •    •    •    .  TiL. 

A  large  tree,  a  native  of  the  hotter  parts  of 
Jeylon,  of  bol^  Peninsulas,  Assam,  and  the  moun- 
ains  of  Ghittacong,  not  uncommon  by  the  edges  of 
treams  in  the  South  Konkan,  and  the  ghat  jungles 
i  the  Bombay  Presidency,  very  conmion  in  the 
plains  of  British  Burma;  wood  grey,  deserves 
ttention  for  furniture,  used  for  cart-wheels.  A 
inbic  foot  weighs  42  lbs.,  and  average  girth 
neasured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  12  feet. 
t  sells  at  8  annas  per  cubic  foot  It  flowers  in 
Vpril. — Thwaitei;  Voigt;  Gibson;  Brandis;  Cat. 
laU  Ex.  0/1862 ;  Rjohdt,  MSS. 

VITEX  LITTGRALIS  is  the  Puriri  Or  oak  or 
ioak  or  iron-wood  timber  tree  of  New  Zealand, 
mown  as  the  Eauwere.  It  grows  to  the  height 
>f  25  to  80  feet,  and  12  to  18  feet  in  drcum- 
'erence.  It  is  hard  and  very  durable  timber, 
rellow  when  young,  but  dark-brown  in  full-grown 

iTCCS. 

VITEX  NEGUNDO.    Linn. 

Yitex  paniculata,  Lam^ 


^enjenguhi, 
Sanake,  .  . 
!i|^eTgu]idi,   • 


Arab. 
Bkas. 

BSNO. 


Bimra,  .  •  »  Ohinab, 
Shombali,  .  .  .  Dukh. 
5-leayed  chaste  tree,  Bvo. 


Sindhuka,  .  .  .  Sansk. 
Sudunikka,  .  .  SiNOH« 
Shwari, ....  SuTLBJ. 
Yellanuohi,    .    .      Tam. 

Yeyala, Tbl, 

Wayalakii,  .  .  . 
Wjrala,  ,  ^  .  .  . 
Nidlavavali,  .    •    . 


it 


Ban-kahu,  .  •  Hazara. 
Sembhaln,  ...  „ 
Nuinda,  .  .  .  Hind. 
Tor  banna, .  .  Jhsluu. 
Inoram,  Marwan,  ,> 
Ban  nuchi, .  •  MalkaTi. 
Baana,  .  .  •  .  Panj. 
Marwande, .  .  Pushtu. 
Marwa,  •    .  Salt  Bangb. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  common  in  Geylon  on 
the  banks  of  riven  up  to  8000  feet,  in  the  Penin- 
sula of  India,  Ben^,  the  Dehra  Doon,  and  the 
Moluccas ;  common  in  the  Siwaiik,  tract  and  up  to 
8500  feet  in  the  outer  hills,  and  occasional  in  tha 
Salt  Range  uid  out  in  the  plains.  The  branches 
are  used  for  wattle- work  in  Ghumb&  The  leavea 
are  given  for  coUo,  and  used  in  poultices ;  also,  the 
warm  leaves  are  a  useful  application  in  rhenmatiwrn 
or  sprains;  and  the  Muhammadans  are  in  the 
habit  of  smoking  the  dried  leaves  in  cases  of  head- 
ache and  catarrh.  The  root  and  f  rait  likewise  are 
officinal;  a  decoction  of  the  aromatic  leaves  ia 
used  as  a  warm  bath  for  women  after  delivery. 
In  medicinal  qualities  it  is  similar  to,  but  weaker 
than,  Y.  agnuscastua.  The  decoction  of  the 
root  is  a  pleasant  bitter,  and  is  given  in  casea  of 
intermittent  fever.  Fruit  considered  vermifuge  in 
Behar.— i2ox6.;  Voigt;  Thw.;  Cleg.; Stewart;  O'Sh. 

YITEX  TRIFOLIA.    Unn.    Indian  prenet 


BUBM. 
DUKH. 


Kjoung  ban,    . 
Nirgunaa,    .    . 
Pam  ki  ihambali,        „ 
Seduari,  Niflhinda,  Hnm. 
Lagondi, .    .    •     Malay. 
Samala  sanhalu, 


}> 


Karanuohi,  .  .  Malbai.. 
Jela-nirghimdi, .  Sabsk* 
Sindlmka,  .  •  „ 
Millie?  ....  SiND, 
Nir  nuohi,  ...  Tam. 
Yavaiohettu,   .    .     Tel. 


m 
in 


The  Indian  prenet  is  a  small  tree  found 
Southern  Asia,  not  uncommon  near  the  sea 
Geylon,  much  cultivated  by  the  Burmaas ;  it  beara 
a  little  but  pretty  blue  flower.  Both  leaves  and 
flowers  are  rather  agreeably  heavy  scented.  In 
the  Dekhan  it  is  a  common  shrub,  generally  to  be 
met  with  growing  in  patches  in  moist  places, 
appearing  in  April  and  May,  but  more  or  km 
throughout  the  year.  Toung  shoots  round  and 
villous.  •  Leaves  slightly  bitter,  but  of  delightfully 
aromatic  taste  and  smell,  are  deemed  powerful 
external  applications  in  rheumation,  s^vains,  etc. 
The  powdered  leaves  are  used  in  intermittent 
fevers. .  Xhe  fruit  in  powder  is  given  usually  in 
electuary  or  decoction,  for  amenorrhoea  and 
several  other  diseases.  The  leaves  ace  used  to 
stuff  pillows,  to  cure  catarrh  and  headache.  The 
floweiB  are  prescribed  in  Behar  with  honey,  in 
fevers  attended  with  vomiting  and  much  thirst. 
In  the  Panjab  it  is  used  in  special  diseases,  and 
after  parturition,  also  to  produce  appetite  and 
increase  the  bile.— BacAaaaa ;  Powell;  iMendis; 
Thw.;  Mason;  RiddeU;  Sir  William  Jones;  As. 
Res.  iv.  p.  298 ;  Ainslie ;  O'Sh. 

VITflAL  or  Yithoba,  a  deified  aage,  who  with 
his  early  expounders  are  largely  worshipped  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  Dekhan  and  the  South 
Mahratta  country  as  lo<^  divinities.  He  is  the 
popular  deity  in  the  temple  at  Panderpnr,  on  tha 
left  bank  of  the  Eistna  nver.  He  has  been  cela^ 
brated  by  Tuka  Rama,  a  Mahratta  poet 

YiTiS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Vitaceae.  •  Species  growing  in  the  East  Indies  are 
— ^Y.  adnata,  angustifolia,  auriculata,  camosa, 
oordata,  elongat^  glandulosa,  glauca,  Indica, 
lanata,  lanoeolaxia,  latifolia,  murioata,  Neil* 
gherrensis,  pallida,  parviflora,  pedata,  pentagonal 
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VITIS  OARNOSA. 


VITIS  VINIFERA 


qtutdrangnlaiifl,  serrolata,  setosa,  Tinifera.  They 
aro  climbinff  plants,  foand  in  many  parte  of  Asia, 
Europe,  and  America. 

.  VITIS  CABHOSA.    WaU.,  W.  and  A.,  W.  Ic. 

Ciflsus  oarnoM,  JRooA,     .    . 
Kaciar,    ....  Hind.  I  MandnlA  man  iigei,   Tbl. 
Kam-^[Mi  tige,  .    .     Tbl.  |  Mekamettavi  chettu,    „ 

Common  in  hedges  and  forests  in  Bengal,  and 
flowers  in  the  rainy  season.  Remarkably  acrid  ; 
roots  used  in  native  medicine. — O^Sh.;  EIL  FL 
And. 

VITIS  INDICA.    Linn.    Vitis  mgosa,  Wall 
Asuihnka,    Bbno.,  Hind.  |  Shembra  yv&j  .  Malral. 

A  wild,  shrabby  climbing  plant  in  the  plains  of 
India,  and  not  uncommon  m  hot  jungles,  even  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountains ;  common  throughout  the  Dekhan  and 
in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces.  This  is  seen  creeping 
over  every  hedge  and  bush,  and  has  sometmies 
been  mistaken  by  Europeans  for  the  true  grape 
vine,  but  in  the  plains  the  fruit  is  acrid,  like  all 
the  indigenous  species,  and  not  edible.  In  the 
Himalaya,  however,  it  produces  beautiful  clusters 
of  round  purple  berries  and  a  large  grape,  which 
is  very  fair  eating.  The  origin  of  the  common 
grape  being  unknown,  it  becomes  a  curious  ques- 
tion to  decide  whether  the  Himalayan  Vitis  Indica 
is  the  wild  state  of  that  plant, — a  hypothesis 
strengthened  by  the  fact  of  Bacchus,  etc.,  having 
come  from  the  east.  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart  has  not 
distinguished  between  V.  Indica,  V.  lanata,  and 
V.  vinifera;  he  says  V.  lanata,  with  velvety, 
white  or  red  backed  leaves,  appears  to  run  into 
the  glabrous  -  leaved  wfld  one. '  In  the  N.W. 
HimiJaya  they  are  generally  found  at  from  3000 
to  6000  feet,  and  &pp^  to  give  both  purple  and 
green  fruit ;  and  Dr.Iliomson  says  that  specimens 
of  V.  vinifera  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
V.  Indica,  L.  —  Steicart;  Thomson's  Tr.  p.  846 ; 
Hooker^  H.  J.  ii.  p.  187 ;  Riddell;  Mason. 

'  VITIS  LATIFOLIA.    Roxh.,  W.  and  A.,  Rh. 
Oovila,  ....    Bbno.  I  Shamambu  ▼alii,  Malkau 
Vallia-piza-petioa,      Can.  |  Bediaa  tiwa,   .    .    .  Tbl. 

Grows  in  Bengal  and  in  the  hills  of  Southern 
India,  and  is  us^  in  medicine. — Roxb.  L  661. 

VITIS  QUADRANGULARIS.     Wall 
Cianu  qnadiaiigalarii,  Rooeb. 


Harjora,  Haijora,    Bbno. 

Pirandi  kodi, 

.    .    Tax. 

Jangelam  parinda,     Mai^. 

Nalleni,  .    . 

.    .     Tbl. 

Peronda,    ....  Tax. 

N.alla  ratiga, 

•    •       ft 

A  trailing  and  creeping  plant  with  four-angled 
and  winged  stems,  cultivated  about  villages;  used 
bv  the  natives  as  greens,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
chatni    Berries  acrid. — Jaffrey. 

VITIS  RAGEMOSA.  AVild  grape,  the  Angur, 
Haljar,  Hind.  Used  in  the  Panjab  by  zamindais 
as  bunds  or  ties  for  their  fences. 

VITIS  SETOSA.  Wall.  Giasus  setosus,  Roxb. 
Piili-naravi,    .    .    .  Tax.  |  Bara  bataaU,  .    .    .  Tel. 

Grows  in  the  Peninsula,  and  is  used  as  a 
medicine;  is  in  all  its  parts  ezceasively  acrid, 
and  the  leaves  toasted  and  oiled  are  applied  to 
indolent  tumours  to  bring  them  to  suppuration.— 
Roxb. 

VITIS  VINIFERA.    Linn. 


Kerm  (rine), .  .  .  Abab. 
Drakaha,  Bbno.,  Sansk. 
Dakhi,  Dehla,   .  Okbnab. 


Dipa,  Dibt, . 
Angur,  .  . 
Lanang, 


.  EOTPT. 

.   Hind. 
Kaqran. 


The  common  vine  or  grape  vine  is  largely  culti* 
vated  all  over  the  world,  from  near  lak  65°  N.  to 
the  equator,  but  in  south  latitudes  it  only  extends 


as  far  south  as  40°.  In  middle  Gennany  it  em 
from  about  1000  to  1500  feet  above  the  lertl^ 
the  sea.  Gn  the  south  mde  of  the  Alps  it  readi 
2000  feet ;  in  the  Apennines  and  SicQy,  5000  M 
and  on  the  Himalaya  us  high  as  10,000  feetM 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Although  the  maximim^ 
summer  heat  is  as  great  at  Moscow  as  in  Prf| 
yet  the  vine  will  not  ripen  its  fruit  in  the  foni 
place ;  ior  although  the  greatest  h^t  of  the  mai 
of  June  and  July  are  as  high  as  that  of  Pii 
the  months  of  August  and  ^ptemb^  are  vm 
degrees  below.  EngUnd,  also,  has  a  meanlaj 
perature  as  high  as  many  parts  of  the 
where  the  vine  £>uri6hes  in  the  greatest 
but  although  England  is  warmer  than 
countries  in  the  winter,  it  is  not  so  warm  ill 
months  of  September  and  Gctober,  at  which  f 
the  vine  is  ripening  its  fruit.  There  can  be  I 
doubt  of  its  being  indigenous  in  the  east,  ill 
district  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  SesL 
the  forests  of  Mingrelia  and  Imiretia  it ' 
in  all  its  magnificence,  climbing  to  the  toptojl 
highest  trees,  and  bearing  bunches  of 
ddicious  flavour.  In  these  districts  no  eoi 
tion  of  the  vine  exists,  and  the  inhabitants  i 
harvest  the  abundance  of  fruit  that  is 
In  many  spots  in  France,  Germany,  Portag^' 
Its^y,  the  vine  is  found  wild,  but  the  fruiting 
generally  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  it  nttTh 
doubted  whether  it  is  truly  indigenoos  n  i^ 
part  of  Europe. 

From  its  innumerable  varieties,  affected  1; 
different  dimates  and  soils,  we  hare,  beiif 
grapes  yielding  the  various  wines  of  comM 
other  sorts,  which  are  dried,  forming  the  iiii> 
Valentia,  muscatel,  and  sultana  (withootiee^ 
from  Turkey),  also  currants,  the  dried  ioA^ 
a  small-fruited  variety  of  the  grape  vinei^ 
Gorinthiaca),  cultivated  in  the  Ionian  Ui» 
Greece,  Liparis,  etc. 

In  the  Dekhan,  the  plants  are  reared  fi* 
slips  taken  at  the  time  of  first  cntdng  ^ 
the  rains,  and  when  ready  to  be  remond* 
put  about  7  or  8  feet  apart.  They  are  for  ^ 
first  12  months  trained  on  dry  sticks ;  aftertH 
a  large  straight  branch  of  the  pangrah,  firythtf 
Indica,  with  a  fork  left  at  the  top  to  sapport* 
vine,  is  plalced  about  12  inches  from  it;  np^^ 
a  greater  distance  it  is  apt  to  give  a  bend  toi 
vine  which  is  hurtful.  The  vine  cannot  be  i 
straight,  and  the  length  of  the  prop  sboaUj| 
about  5  feet  The  fruit  is  cultivated  ia* 
greatest  perfection  in  all  parts  of  the  Dekbu,^ 
the  finest  flavoured  are  found  in  the  gi^^^^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dowlatabad.  ItsagRfl^ 
sweet-acid  flavour,  when  ripe,  has  always  m^ 
it  a  very  desirable  food  when  fresh.  Grapo' 
dried  for  raisins,  and  this  is  generally  effecfeed>! 
cutting  half  through  the  fruit-stalk  whilrt 2 
are  suspended  on  the  tree.  The  different  0| 
of  raisins  in  use  in  India,  called  monuka,  l^if^ 
and  bedana,  are  brought  chiefly  from  I^^talikO 
grapes  of  Kashmir  are  not  equal  to  those  of  Df 
possibly  from  the  little  trouble  taken  in  nflf 
them.  In  many  parts  of  the  Panjab,  the  ii 
thrives  quite  as  well  as  in  Europe ;  it  seems  ttl 
indigenous  in>  Hazara,  and  possibly  also  ia  ' 
Salt  Range.  Its  tendency  is  to  grow  too  haM 
antly,  so  that  it  all  goes  to  wood  and  leans,  n 
this  might  probably  be  ooanteracCpd  b^piof 
cultivat£>n  and  by  cbooang  a  poor,  v4y  ^  • 
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VITRIOL. 


VIVERRIDJE. 


Selecting  Buitable  varieties  of  Tine.  It  is  found  in 
the  Satlej  valley  between  Rampor  and  Snngnam, 
It  an  elevation  of  7000  to  9000  feet ;  but  the 
grape  is  an  uncertain  crop.    In  Kanawar,  a  spirit 

C pared  from  the  juice  is  compared  to  grape- 
ody  by  Hoffmeister.  lliis  spirit  is  odled  by 
the  usual  Arabic  term  arrack,  and  a  wine  also 
fsheo)  is  made  there.  The  circumstance  that  the 
Hindu  name  is  applied  to  this  and  the  barley- 
fcraudy  of  Lahoul,  would  seem  to  imply  that  tihe 
art  of  distillation  has  been  introduced  into  tiiese 
countries  from  below.  In  Afghanistao,  Bellew 
itates  that  a  grape  wine  is  prepared,  which  is 
consumed  by  wefl-to-do  Muhammadans,  and  a 
raisin  wine  for  Hindus. — Roxb,;  Wight;  Voigt; 
Powell;  Stewart;  Cleghoni ;  0*Sh.;  Royle,  Him, 
Bot,;  RifldeU,  Gardening;  Mason's  Tenasserim, 
See  Kaisins. 

VITRIOL,  vitriolic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  Addum 
sulphuricum.  Vitriol  was  once  largely  manufac- 
Imred  on  the  banks  of  the  Sone,  in  Shahabad, 
from  sulphate  of  iron,  the  product  of  the  Kymore 
tuige.  It  is  now  only  a  native  manufacture  on  a 
imall  scale. 

VTVERRIDiB,  a  family  of  carnivorous  animals, 
vhose  place  in  the  order  may  be  thus  shown : — 

Suh-Fajiu  Viverriuso,  Civets. 
Viverra  civettina,  Blyth, 

V.  Zibetha,  Water.      \         Alalabar  civot-cat. 
Found  in  the  forests  of  the  Western  Ghats,  and 
8  destructive  to  poultry. 

Viveira  Indica,  (?eo/.,  the  glossy  genette,  the 
ivet  of  Europeans,  is  common  in  the  northern 
province  of  Ceylon. — TennenVs  Ceylon^  p.  32. 

Viverra  Malaocensis,  Gm, 

\  Halaooeniis,  Omelin,        V.  BengalenBiB,  Gray, 
\  raise,  Mor^jUld, 

\  gonda,  B.  Ham,  MS3, 
^  Indies,  Qeoffroy, 

Latas, Beno. 

^ndo-gokol,     .    .      „ 
fando-ganla,     .    .      „ 
'unajinbek,     .    .    Can. 
tusk-billi,    .    .    .  Hind. 

Found  throughout  India  and  the  Archipelago. 
b  Uvea  in  holes  in  the  ground  or  under  rocKSi  It 
an  be  quite  domesticated.  The  Indian  civet- 
at8  secrete  an  odoriferous  substance  identical 
ith  civet,  though  not  the  civet  of  commeroe. 
his  q>ecxes  is  not  infrequently  found  in  the 
enasserim  villages,  and  its  secretion  enters  into 
le  Burmese  materia  medica. — Blyth ;  Mason, 

Viverra  tangalunga,  Gray^  inhabits  the  Malay 
eninsula  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  as 
ir  east  as  the  Philippines. 

Viverra  Zibetha,  Linn,^  Zibeth  civet 

V.  Zibetha,  Linn.  V.  melanurus,  Hodgson, 

V.  B«ngs]ensis,  Cftay,        V.  orioDtalia,  Hodgson, 
V.  ondtilaia,  Ora^  V.  dvettoides,  Hodgson, 

ait, .    .  Abab.  of  Dafar.    Eaakan,     .    .  Bthiopia. 

Saphiong,  .  .  IjEPoha. 
Mzouron,  .  .  NsoROS. 
Bhran,  Nit  biralu,  Nepal. 
Eastor, .  .  N.  Guinua. 
Sawadu  poni, .    .    •  Tam. 


V.  pallida.  Gray, 

Qenetta  Manillensis, 

Eydoux. 

Kasturi, .    .     . 

.  Mahr. 

Jowadi  manjur, 

•       »> 

Sayer,     .    .    . 

.  Nepal. 

Bug-nynl,    .     . 

•      »» 

Punajin  pilli,   . 

.    .Xbl. 

BSNO. 


Bhot. 

OONOO. 


tmWmttm        •       «       • 

Aoh-ohondar, 
agdoB,  .  .  . 
lao-gaula, 

lUlgf 

ttustif  Namey 
Infaafaita  Centcal  and  South-Eastern  Asia.  It  is 
astrootivetopouiftiyandgameL  Civet  is  olHained 
om  the  sub<«audal  gland  of  this  animal^  which 
S^ineheain  tfiameter;  aoid  in  some  pbieeatho 
dmal  m  kept  in  ooafinenent,  a&d  the  dtug  is 
Ilected  penodically.— Jenftm ;  Hoftfidd* 


Prionodon  tMUfdicolor,  Hodgson,  of  S.E.  Him- 
ahiya,  Nepal,  Sikkim. 

Parodoxurus  mnsanga,  Jerdon. 


P.  fasoiatas,  Oray, 
P.  prehensilia,  Pallas, 
Viyerra  hermaphrodita, 
Pallas, 


Beno. 

Can. 

Eng. 
Hind. 


♦» 


Jharkakutta,  .    .  Hind. 

Ud, J^Iahr. 

Marapilli,    .     .  Maleal. 
Manu-pilli,  .    .    ,     Tel. 


P.  typus,  F.  Ottv.f  EU, 
P.  Pfldlasii,  Gray, 
P.  masangoides.  Gray, 
P.  Crossii,  €hray, 
P.  dubios,  Gray, 
Bhondar,  .    . 
Kera-bek, 
Toddy  cat,    . 
Menuri,    .    . 
Lakati,  Katas, 
Ceylon,  India,  Malayana,  Burma. 

Parodoxurus  strictus,  Hodg, 
Qo.  ?  P.  moiaziga,  var,       )  P.  quinque-lineatus,  Gray^ 

Parodoxurus    leuco-mystax,     Gray^    Malayan 
Peninsula  and  islands. 

Parodoxurus  quadriscriptus,  Hodg,     Qu.  ?  Pi 
musanga,  var, 

Parmiozurus  derbyanus,  Malayan  Peninsula  and 
islands. 

Parodoxurus  Tyderi,  Tytler,  Qu.  ?  P.  musanga, 
var,    Andamans. 

Parodoxurus  trivirgatus,  7>min.,  Mahtyan  Penin* 
sula  and  islands. 

Parodoxurus  Grayii,  Benn,,  Blyth, 

P.  Nepalensis,  Hodgi,      I  P.  bondar,  Temm, 

P.  auratus,  Blain,  \  SiXl  tree-cat, .    .    »  Eho« 

Parodoxurus  Zeybuoicus,  Pallas,  Ceylon. 

Parodoxurus  bondar,  Gray. 

P.  hirsutns,  Hodgson,      \  P.Pemiantii,6^y,£rat^w. 


Malwa«  . 
Maohabbft, . 


Nepal. 


f> 


Bondar,  Banm, .    .  Beno, 
Tend  tree-oat,    .    .    Eno. 
Chinghar,      .    .    .  Hind. 
Nepal  Terai,  Bengal,  Behar. 

Paffuma  laniger,  Gray  (Martes  laniger,  Hodg* 
«on),  Tibet  and  snowy  Himalaya. 

Artictis  binturing,  Jerdon, 

Ictidee  ater,  F,  Ouv,  |  Viverra  bintorong.  Baffles, 
Paradoxunis  alUfrons.  |  Black  bear-cat,  .  .  Eno. 
Nepal,  Assam. 

Cynogale  Bennettii,  Gray  (Potamphilus  bar- 
batus,  Kuhl.)^  Malayan  Peninsula. 

Herpestes  griseus,  Geoff',,  Blyth, 
H.  pallidus,  Schinz.         ]   Mangusta  mungoose.  Ell, 
Mungli, Can.    Newara,  ....  Hind. 


Madras  mungoose,   .  Eno. 

Eoral,    ....    OOND. 

Newal,  ....    Hind. 

Peninsula  of  India. 


Nynl. 
Mangns,  . 
Tentawa, 


llAHH. 

Tel. 


Herpestes  Mahiccensis,  F,  Cttv,^  Blyth. 


Cakgale  nyula,  €fray, 

Nyal, Hind. 

Newaia,  .    •    •    . 


>> 


H  nyula,  Bodgs, 

Baji,  Biji,  .    .    .    Beng. 
Newal,  ....    Hind. 
Bengal  to  Malayana. 

Herpestes  monticolus.  Ell,  (H.  Jerdoni,  Gray,\ 
long -tailed  mungoose,  Konda  yentawa,  Tel., 
Eastern  Ghats. 

Herpestes  fulveacens,  Kel,  (Onychogale  Mac- 
carthi»,  Gray)y  Ceylon. 

Herpestes  SmitMi,  Gray,  Blyth. 
H.  rab^oBUs,  Kdaart,     I  Caliotfai  fimithii,  Oray. 
H.  Blliotti,  BIM.  \  fiaddy  mangoeee,  .  Eng, 

Ceylon  ana  S,K,  of  Peninsula. 

Herpestes  Nepalensis,  Gr.«  Blyth, 
H.  amo-punctatus,  Hodf,   |        H^pallipei,  Bhfh, 

Afghanistan,  Panjab,  Iiower  Himalayas,  Bengal, 
Assam,  Bunna,  Malayana. 

la. 


Heipeslea  Javanicus,  Java  and  Malavans 

*,  Kawmaii 


Herpestes  thyianuras,  Wagner, 
HerpeBtei.{u8f)U8,  TVa(erft.,  ^(.,  Neilgkeiries^ 
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Herpeetes  vitticollis,  Benn,,  EU,,  BlyOi  (Tosnio- 
gale  yifcticollis,  Gray)^  W.  Ghats,  NeilgbenieB. 
Herpestes  brachiurus,  Malayana. 
Herpestes  exiliB,  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Urva  cancriyora,  Hodg.<,  Blyth, 

Qulo  unra,  Hodg.  I  OsmetictiB  f  uaca,  Gray, 

Viverra  fiiiBca,  Oray,        \  Crab  mungooae,     «    Eno. 

S.E.  Himalaya,  Assam,  Arakan. 

VIZAGAPATAM,  a  district  of  18,344  square 
miles,  population  2,485,141,  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, lying  between  lat.  17°  14'  30"  and  18°  58' 
N.,  and  between  long.  82°  19'  and  83°  59'  £.  A 
pDrtion  of  the  district  forms  part  of  the  Northern 
Ciroars.  It  is  a  beautiful,  picturesque,  and  hilly 
country,  but  in  the  greater  part  most  unhealthy. 
To  the  west  of  the  Eastern  Ghats  is  situated  the 
greater  portion  of  the  eztensiye  zamindari  of 
Jeypore,  which  is  for  the  most  part  very  hilly 
and  jungly.  The  north  and  north-west  of  the 
district,  which  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Kandh 
and  Sauia,  is  also  mountainous.  In  the  extreme 
north,  a  remarkable  mass  of  hills,  called  the 
Neilgherries,  rises  to  a  height  of  4972  feet  aboye  the 
sea,  and  these  hills  are  separated  by  yalleys  of  not 
more  than  1200  feet  from  the  neighbouring  ranges 
of  ghats.  The  present  district  of  Yizagapatam 
formed,  in  the  early  days  of  Hindu  history,  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  EaUnga.  It 
was  subsequently  conquered  J^  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Chalukya  dynasty.  Wild  tribes,  mostly  of 
Diayidian  race,  chiefly  inhabit  the  hill  country 
of  Jeypore  and  the  uplands  which  stretch  through 
the  district  into  Granjam.  Seyeral  castes  of  Aryans 
from  Orissa  and  the  plains  of  the  Northern  Circars 
haye  settled  in  this  tract,  among  whom  are  a  great 
many  Uriya  Brahmans.  The  zamindars  are  of 
the  Kshatnya  caste,  and  their  retainers  are  Paiks, 
who  haye  largely  settled  as  cultiyators.  The 
aboriginal  tribes  consist  of  £[andh,  Gond,  Gradaba, 
and  Koi.  Where  they  haye  come  into  contact 
with  Hindus,  the  cultiyating  Eandhs  call  them- 
selyes  Praja  (or  rayats).  They  are  thrifty,  hard- 
working agriculturijsts,  undisturbed  by  the  intest- 
ine broils  which  agitate  the  more  turbulent 
Kandhs  of  the  noru.  They  entertain  an  un- 
conquerable loye  for  their  natiye  soil,  and  re- 
gard themselyes,  and  are  regarded  by  the  zamin- 
dars, as  the  owners  of  it.  Other  Drayidians  are 
found  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  district  as 
Gond,  farther  south  as  fiatia,  Eondha  Dora, 
Kondha  Eapu  (Telugu  names  signifying  lords 
of  the  hills  and  cultiyators),  Mati^,  and  Eoi. 
Their  dialects  are  similar.  The  tnbep  who  in- 
habit the  more  mountainous  parts  of  the  Jeypore 
eountry  are  more  manly  and  ciyilised  than  the 
others,  and  when  treated  with  respect  soon  throw 
off  thebr  wildness,  and  become  hard-working 
members  of  society.  The  Eandhs  f ormeriy  offered 
human  sacrifices,  which  the  British  suppressed. 
Saura  inhabit  the  hiUs  and  slopes  behind  Pal- 
konda  and  to  the  east  ol  Gunapur.  Yizagapatam 
(Yisakha-pattanam,  'city  of  Visakha,'  t.e.  Ear* 
tikeya  or  Subhramanya,  the  Hindu  Mars)  is  the 
chief  town  of  the  district,  in  lat  17°  41'  50"  N., 
long.  88°  20*  10"  E.— /mp.  Gaz. 

nZIADRUG  or  Viriageriah  is  three  miles  S.  of 
Rajapur,  in  lat  16°  38'  82"  N.,  and  long.  78° 
19'  15"  E.  The  fort  walls  are  strong.  It  was 
held  by  Angria,  and  was  bombarded  and  taken 
in  1775  by  Adiniral  Watik>n  and  Oliye. 


YIZIAN AGRAM,  one  of  the  most  aneknt  n 
extensiye  estates  or  zamindaris  in  India,  inckdi 
in  Yizagapatam  district  It  has  plumbago,  na 
ganeee,  garnets,  iron-ore.  The  town  of  Tnia 
agram,  in  lat  18°  2'  N.,  and  long.  83°  32'  E,isl 
miles  from  the  sea. — Imp,  Gaz. 

YODDU  or  Woddu,  Can.,  used  for  catdui 
fish,  is  like  a  large  hurdle,  and  is  fraqued 
thrown  across  a  stream  as  large  as  the  Thameii 
Richmond.  The  Coorg.race  annually  place  voti 
at  the  heads  of  the  Canara  riyers  to  catch  theii 
returning  from  spawning. 

YOHORO,  Wohoro,  or  Ohoro,  properiyBob 
of  Gujerat  and  the  west  of  India,  are  tndai 
shopkeepers,  and  bankers.  They  are  of  M 
sections,  Sulimani  and  DawdL — WiU, 

YOIGT,  G.  J.,  author  of  Hortus  Suboitoi 
Calouttensis,  published  at  Calcutta  in  184a. 

YOITURNA,  the  Styx  of  the  Hindus ;  theoi 
BytumL 

YOLGANOES.  In  the  south-west  of  ia 
south  of  the  Hellespont,  the  mountains  sorroi^ 
ing  the  plains  of  Troy  present  many  traces  d  ^ 
yolcanic  action,  and  there  are  a  stni^  of  Tokv 
islands  in  the  JSgean  Archipelago.  Farther  ii 
is  the  great  crater  of  Santorini,  formed  inajB^ 
historic  age,  with  islands  which  were  prodnoesif 
eruptions  in  1578  and  1707. 

Eastward  of  these,  in  Asia  Minor,  the  k^ 
Hassan  Dagh  rises  from  an  eleyated  table-In^  ^ 
8000  feet  aboye  the  sea.  At  its  base  are  M 
cinder  cones  that  haye  giyen  yent  to  stnuiii 
black  yesicular  laya  which  haye  flowed  iiitod> 
plain. 

From  Erzerum  to  Ears,  and  theuce  to  ft 
and  Eriyan, — ^indeed,  through  almost  Um^ 
space  south  of  the  Caucasus  separaliDg  ^ 
eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  from  the  CM 
as  well  as  the  country  surrounding  the  lake* " 
and  Ourmia, — yolcanic  formations  predonis^ 
In  these  countries  six  principal  *■  yolcanie  ^ 
theatres '  haye  been  described  by  M.  Da  Boi,^ 
Mont  Pereux,  yiz.  1.  That  of  Aludtsike,  fff^ 
from  Poti  on  the  Black  Sea  eastwaids  to  li 
sources  of  the  Eour  riyer ;  2.  That  siun^ 
the  Lake  Seyan ;  3.  That  of  Armenia,  incM 
the  Great  and  I^esser  Ararat ;  4.  That  of  U| 
Yan ;  5.  That  of  Lake  Ourmia;  6.  Tfaatof * 
*  yolcanic  yalley '  of  Eapan.  To  the  soutlKif  ■ 
flat  yalley  of  the  Aruce|B,  on  the  bordeni 
Armenia,  rise  the  almost  insulated  twin  osi* 
the  Great  and  Lesser  Ararat.  The  Great  An^ 
whose  peak  is  17,250  feet  aboye  the  set,  ^ 
14,320  aboye  the  plain  of  the  Arazes,  preeeuft^ 
this  side,  according  to  Abich,  an  enonnons  ^ 
shoe-shaped  crater,  called  the  YaU^  (tf  St  ^ 

The  Lesser  Ararat  is  separated  from  the  fi»*| 
only  by  a  flat  plain  or  Col,  half  a  mile  mjn* 
It  has  the  figure  of  a  yery  regular  pyrtfBP* 
cone,  truncated  at  the  summit  by  a  crater,  m 
howeyer,  appears  not  to  haye  been  eniptif<* 
recent  times.  To  the  north-west  of  Aiw  f 
wards  Ears,  Abich  speaks  of  a  yast  tdfli* 

rem,  called  the  Tantoureck,  wert  of  Bijiw 
of  two  great  mountains  (magnifiqoes  cwy 
desocd^ement),  called  SordagfaandidanbvA 
and  other  ^  yoloinie  ranM,  Spaksnd  I')*'?^ 
surrounding  the  higji  Uke  fialykgoelL'  AH  * 
these  are  yuiUe  from  tiie  little  ii»it» as  «wa 
▼BSt  basaltic  phtfonna  beyond  tiie  Anztf  «> 
north  of  Eriyan. 
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In  A.D.  341,  the  mountaiiis  of  Armenia  are  said 

0  have  split  open  and  yomited  clouds  of  fame 
nd  smoke.  A  tremendous  earthquake  in  the 
«ar  1841  shook  the  two  Ararats  to  their  founda- 
lon,  toppling  down  vast  rooks  from  their  heights, 
ogether  with  avalanches  of  ice  and  snow,  into  the 
mLejB  beneath.  The  shock  was  felt  with  great 
^tensity  th]x>ugh  the  neighbouring  proYinces  as 
NT  as  Shosa  and  Tabrees  on  one  side,  and  Tiflis  on 
he  other. 

Elborz,  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Gauoasos,  be- 
ieved  to  be  upwards  of  18,000  feet  in  height^  has 
.  crater  on  the  simmiit;  its  lavas  are  chiefly 
rachytio. 

Over  the  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  towards  the 
/aspian  on  the  east,  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  on  the 
resty  are  scattered  vast  numbers  of  mud  volcanoes, 
je,  cones  of  a  ductile,  unctuous  clay,  formed  by 
he  continued  evolution  of  a  sulphureous  and  in- 
tammable  gas,  spurting  up  waves  and  lumps  of 
iqnid  mud.    Some  of  them  are  250  feet  high. 

The  great  east  and  west  range  of  Tian  Shan, 
onnqcting  the  Altai  with  the  Kouen  Lun,  and 
hrough  this  with  the  elevated  plateau  of  Persia, 

1  said  to  be  chiefly  volcanic.  Flames  are  also 
escribed  as  rising  from  Ho-te-keou  mountain, 
tear  Turfan,  420  imles  farther  eastward.  In  the 
beginning  c^  1884,  the  Turkestan  Gazette  stated 
hat  as  many  as  90  distinct  shocks  of  earth- 
[uake  had  been  felt  at  Oosh  since  November  14, 
.888.  Other  shocks  had  also  recently  occurred 
t  Viemoe  and  Tashkend. 

Syria, — ^The  coast  of  Syria  presents  numerous 
udications  of  volcanic  action.  It  is  very  subject 
o  earthquakes,  in  one  of  which,  in  1759,  20,000 
arsons  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed.  The 
Ake  of  Tiberias  is  partly  encased  in  basalt ;  and 
n  one  side  a  stream  of  recent-looking  lava,  a 
sague  in  breadth,  has  run  into  it  from  the  flank 
f  a  mountain  at  a  height  of  nearly  1000  feet 
I'arUier  south,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
■alley  of  Akaba,  which  continues  the  hollow  of  the 
ordan  to  the  Red  Sea,  are  several  volcanic  cones. 

Bed  Sea, — Ancient  chronicles  report  eri^ons 
lear  Medina  in  the  years  1254  ana  1276  (Hum- 
toldt,  Eosmos,  iv.  837).  Von  Hoff  found  porous 
avas  south  of  Mecca,  in  various  places  down  to 
>amar,  in  lat  lb""  N.  Jabl  Tier  (Bird  Island), 
a  the  Red  Sea  Qat.  16"*  N.),  sends  out  vapour 
lontinually,  and  is  composed  of  volcanic  rock, 
n  May  jih  to  11th,  1861,  volcanic  eruptions 
Kxsurred  at  Edd,  on  the  AMcan  coast  of  the  Red 
;ea,  in  lat.  IS**  57'  N.,  and  long.  41**  4'  E.  Earth- 
quake shocks  on  the  7th  and  8th  continued  for  an 
tour.  At  sunrise  fine  dust  fell,  at  first  white, 
(fterwards  red :  the  day  was  pitch  dark,  and  the 
lust  was  knee-deep.  On  the  9th  the  fall  of  ashes 
kbated,  and  fire  was  seen  issuing  from  Jabl 
3ubbdi,  a  mountain  about  a  day^s  journey  inland. 

Aden  promontory,  just  outside  the  Straits  of 
9ab-ul-Mandi^,  is  entirely  volcanic  The  town 
yf  Aden  occupies  the  bottom  of  a  wdl-defined 
>reached  crater  a  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter,  en- 
nrcled  bv  precipitous  walls  from  1000  to  1800  feet 
i]|^,  and  beu^Efld  by  still  higher  masses  of  volcanic 
rock.  Pumice  is  regnlanly  mined  for  export. 
There  is,  however,  no  reooid  of  this  crater  being 
ictive. 

Socoiray  opposite  Cape  Guardafui,  has  a  vol- 
sanic  peak,  (»fied  Jabl  flajier,  5000  feet  in  height 


the  littoral  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  in  Hinglaj,  or 
Makran,  the  ancient  Grediosia,  are  a  series  of  mud 
volcanoes  in  continuous  action.  They  are  known 
to  the  Hindus  as  the  Rama  Chandra  Kup,  and  are 
visited  by  pilgrims,  who  regard  as  miraculous  the 
pmodiciA  elevation  of  the  semi-liquid  mass. 

Cutch  is  farther  eastwards.  In  June  1819  it 
had  a  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake,  by  which 
some  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  perished.  At 
sunset,  the  shock  was  felt  at  Sindri;  its  little 
brick  fort  was  overwhelmed  by  a  great  wave, 
which  converted  a  hard  and  dry  tract  into  an 
inland  lake,  extending  for  16  miles  on  each  side 
of  Sindri,  while  5  miks  north  of  that  place  there 
arose  a  mound  of  earth,  about  10  feet  high,  ex- 
tending nearly  east  and  west  about  16  miles,  and 
crossing  the  Pharran  river,  which  was  cut  off  from 
entering  the  sea.  The  natives  ealled  the  mound 
Allah  Band.  A  flood  of  the  Narra  of  1826 
partially  reopened  it 

The  Peninsula  of  India^  in  its  central  and 
western  portion,  between  lat  IT  and  21^  N., 
has  been  overflowed  in  prehistoric  times  by  waves 
of  basaltic  lavas,  whicn  alternate  with  a  fresh- 
water deposit,  usually  calcareous.  The  basalt 
forms  elevated  plateaux  of  many  miles  in  extent, 
and  seems  to  have  flowed  horizontally,  in  repeated 
sheets,  over  the  bottoms  of  shallow  tertiary  lakes ; 
but  fram  what  particular  vents  does  not  now 
appear,  as  only  one  crater  at  the  Lunar  Lake  has 
been  traced.  The  basalt  is  often  amvgdaloidal, 
contains  much  augite,  and  is  oocasioniJly  nodular 
in  structure  rather  than  columnar.  It  has  idtered 
many  of  the  sandy  beds  on  which  it  reposes,  or 
among  which  its  dykes  have  penetrated,  into 
jasper  and  other  metamorphic  suostances  (Hislop 
and  Hunter,  Joum.  Oeol.  Soc.  xL  p.  870).  Farther 
south,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula,  in  the 
Oneole,  Guntur,  and  NeUore  districts,  and  towards 
Madras,  slight  shocks  of  earthquakes  repeatedly 
occur,  and  noises  are  heard  were  and  in  the 
Yinukonda  taluk. 

Coast  of  lndia,-^Al<mg  the  littoral  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  about  10  feet  below  the  surface  are 
beds  of  tenacious  black  clay,  embedded  in  lacus- 
trine remains.  In  the  year  1757,  a  volcanic  island 
arose  off  Pondicherry,  south  of  Madras,  and,  after 
remaining  for  several  days  above  the  water,  tiirow- 
ing  out  smoke  and  flame,  it  dtBappeared.  About 
the  same  time,  Cheduba  (kt  18^  40'  N.)  and  the 
islands  along  the  shores  of  the  Arakan  ooast  were 
suddenly  raSed  about  10  feet,  having  twice  before, 
at  intervals,  as  is  supposed,  of  half  a  oentuy, 
sustained  similar  upheavals.  In  1762,  during  a 
violent  earthquake,  a  mountain  had  sunk  and  dis- 
appeared near  Chittagouff;  another  had  sunk 
down  until  the  summit  luone  remained  visible, 
and  60  square  miles  of  sea-shore  were  permanently 
submei^6:ed  (Dr.  Buist,  Bombay  Qeog.  Soc  Joum. 
for  1856,  p.  8).  The  island  of  Ramree  QsA,  1^° 
N.)  is  said  to  have  been  in  violent  eruption  in 
March  1889;  and,  on  the  10th  January  1869, 
districts  a  litt^  farther  northwards  suffered  greatly 
from  an  earthquake,  of  which  Asoloo  was  tlie 
centre.  Sand  and  hot  water  came  up,  formisc 
cones  in  several  places.  Silchar,  Wongong,  and 
places  as  far  up  into  the  Gai^tic  delta  as  Monghir, 
suffered  a  ffood  deal. 

Barren  Island^  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  east  of  the 


Andaman  Isles,  is  a  permanently  active  volcano, 
Mtieranand  CutcA.— Prooeeding  eastwards^on  '  withaoone  about4000ft  high,  zisingin  the  centre 
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of  a  ciicular  cliff-itmge  which  entirely  suzrotrnds  it 
except  at  one  point,  where  the  eea  has  broken  in. 
The  ezplonons  of  this  volcano  recar  regularly  at 
intenrais  of  about  ten  minutes.  North  of  this 
(lat.  IS"*  24'  N.),  ihe  island  of  Narcondam  has  shown 
Yolcanic  actiyitj.  It  is  a  cone  700  feet  high, 
with  streams  of  lava  visible  on  its  flanks. 

In  Eastern  Asia  a  great  yolcanic  band 
stretches  from  near  the  arctic  circle  at  Behring's 
Straits  to  tfa«  antarctic  circle  at  Victoria,  and  its 
foeoB  may  be  regarded  as  lying  between  Borneo 
and  New  Guinea.  From  this  centre  there  radiate 
a  number  of  great  lines,  along  which  the  volcanic 
forces  are  exUbited  in  the  most  powerful  manner. 

The  first  of  these  extends  northwards  through 
the  Philippines,  Japan,  the  Kuiiles,  and  Eamt- 
Bchatka,  giving  off  a  branch  to  the  east  which 
passes  thit)ugh  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  Pen- 
insula of  Alu^.  This  band  is  continued  towards 
the  S.E.  in  the  New  Britain  and  the  Solomon 
Islands,  Santa  Cruz,  New  Hebrides,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Victoria. 

Also,  east  and  west  from  the  great  central 
focus  there  proceed  two  principal  branches.  One 
of  these  extends  easttf  ly  through  the  Navigators' 
Islands  and  Friendly  Islands  as  far  as  Elizabeth 
Idands.  Another  passes  westerly  through  Java, 
and  thtti  turns  north-westward  through  Sumatra, 
the  Nicobars,  the  Andamans,  and  along  the  coast 
of  Burma  and  Arakan. 

In  this  great  band,  besides  the  150  or  more 
volcanoes  which  are  known  to  have  been  in  a 
state  of  activity  during  the  historical  period,  there 
are  several  hundred  very  perfect  volcanic  cones, 
many  of  which  appear  to  have  recently  become 
extinct,  or  are  merely  dormant. 

For  long  distances,  these  chains  of  volcanic 
action  are  almost  continuous,  the  only  consider* 
able  breaks  being  between  New  Zealand  and 
New  Hebrides  on  Sie  one  hand,  and  between  New 
Zealand  and  South  Victoria  on  the  other. 

The  chains  on  the  east  of  Asia  form  the  most 
remarkable  train  of  yolcanic  vents  visible  upon 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  extends  through  60 
degrees  of  latitude, — from  the  north  of  the  penin- 
mib  oi  Kamtschatka,  beyond  the  point  where  it 
meets  the  transverse  chain  of  tne  Aleutians, 
threading  the  Korile,  Jananese,  and  Loo-Choo 
insular  ranges,  almost  touoliing  the  coast  of  China 
in  Formosa,  tiben  stretching  due  south  through 
the  Philippines,  whence  several  loop-lines  appear 
to  branch  off,  through  Borneo,  Celebes,  the  Moluc- 
cas, and  New  Guinea,  in  sweeping  and  almost 
concentric  curves.  These  again  unite  on  the 
south  in  the  great  east  and  west  chain  of  almost 
continuons  volcanic  heights,  from  Timor  Laut, 
through  Flores  and  Java,  bending  once  more  north- 
wards in  Sumatra  and  the  Andamans.  The  in- 
terior, of  this  grand  curvature  is  occunied  by  the 
mat  peninsula  of  Cochin -China  and  island  of 
Borneo,  whose  rounded  coasts  repeat  it  witii 
pamllel  concentric  outlines. 

Pau-fai-gnai  and  Pou-fai-noi,  the  Great  and 
the  Little  Fire  Mountain,  are  two  active  volcanoes 
near  lluong-Luoo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Luang  Par- 
banin,  Northom  Laos. 

In  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka  there  are  12 
active  yolcanoes ;  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  81 : 
and  8  in  tin  peainanla  0f  Alaska.  Ilie  chain  of 
the  Kuiiles  has  at  least  10 ;  the  Japanese  Islands 
and  the  islands  lying  to  the  south  of  Ji^)an,  25 ; 


and  at  the  present  time  there  are  50  active  toI 
canoes  in  the  great  group  of  islands  lying  to  th 
S.E.  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 

There  are  four  active  volcanoes  in  New  Guina 
one  or  more  marine  volcanoes;  several  Tents  i 
New  Britain,  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  the  Nei 
Hebrides ;  three  active  volcanoes  in  New  7iea1a«d 
In  the  direction  of  Victoria  Land,  witfain  tib 
antarctic  circle,  Sir  John  Roes  obseryed  t«i 
lofty  fire-emitting  volcanic  mountains,  appropn- 
ately  named  by  him  (after  his  ships)  Monstt 
Erebus  and  Terror. 

New  Zealand  has  a  considerable  area  coveni 
by  the  products  of  very  recent  eruptions.  In  tk 
northern  isle,  Moant  Egmont  (8960  feet  ia^\i 
truncated  cone,  with  a  smaller  aah-cone  ob  ii 
summit,  is  occasionally  active ;  its  nuuB  oodms 
of  clinkstone,  lavas,  and  scorise.  So  likewise  ai 
Tongariro  (6200  feet),  in  the  centre  of  the  wids 
part  of  the  island,  and  Ruapahu  (9000  feet),  ratk 
more  to  the  south.  The  lake  of  Taipu,  at  the  fis 
of  Tongariro,  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  pmnieeii^ 
ash ;  and  thence,  in  a  N.E.  direction,  a  Iom  4 
solfataras  and  hot  springs  extends  to  the  eotsXi 
the  Bay  of  Plenty,  m  the  centre  of  which,  Wbs 
Island,  a  volcano  of  consideraUe  actiyi^,  ma 
from  the  sea. 

Bourbon,  in  its  western  half,  oonsists  of  Ik 
skeleton  of  a  great  early  volcano,  with  cnUos 
cavities,  nearly  encircled  by  predpitons  roebtf 
trachjrte,  clinkttone,  and  basalt.  Ibe  prindfa 
summit,  Gros  Mome,  rises  10,000  feet  aooyeth 
sea.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  is  a  wdkam^ 
7000  feet  high,  still  active,  with  small  lava  egm 
on  its  summit. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  of  lk 
active  volcanoes  in  the  regions  notioed  in  tfci 
above  outline : — 

Ararat,  Great,  17,250  feet,  borders  of  Armenia. 

Ararat,  Lesser. 

Elburc,  in  the  GauoasuB,  18,000  feet. 

Tian  Shan  range  has   Peachan,   an    aetii 
also  Ho-te-keoo,  near  Tur^ui,  420  milas 

Feschan.  In  the  Komp  district,  province  of 

in  1820,  a  village  was  aestroyed  oy  the  earth  cgm- 
ing.  At  Kham,  N.E.  of  Lhassa,  in  184S,  a  pd 
earthquake ;  about  SOOO  people  were  killed  aiii 
goomoa  deatroyed  by  the  earth  opening. 

iBgean  Archipelago. — Santorini  orator,  wiui  the  Gn^ 
and  Little  Kaimeni  Islands,  formed  1573  and  M 

Asia  Minor. — Hassan  Dagh,  elevation  8000  feet^ 

Red  Sea,  Jabl  Tier.— Edd  Island,  lat.  IST*  ST  K.,k 
eniption  7th  and  8th  May  1861;  Mediii%  vite 
in  eniption  12.54  and  1276;  2ebay«r  lalandsa  itiit 
14th  August  1846,  a  violent  eruption. 

Aden,  orater  extinct. 

Bourbon. — ^Pitou  volcano. 

Oomoro  Islands  have  an  aotive  volcano. 

Nerbadda.— Dumoh  pahar,  27th  May  1846^  an 
quake. 

KaMyawar,  off  Porbandar,  October  1649,  a  _^ 
volcano  poured  forth  poisonooa  gas.  ncuuDdfeit  fr 
SO  or  40  miles  out  at  sea ;  myriads  or  fish  poaBoad 
by  it  were  floating  on  the  sumoe  of  th*  ooean. 

OatdL—Bhool  earthquake,  16th  to  20th  Jvne  lHI%sd 
on  latter  date  the  Denodoox  voloaao  bwrat  oil^ 

HinglGo»  along  the  seaboard  of  Lua,  W*  of  ITnuiiiH 
several  mud  volcanoei^  called  Chandra  Kiv^^at- 
stantly  active. 

Cochin,  off  the  coast,  fbe  islaad  of  Thyfi  naa  f^ 
out  of  thO'Saa  a.D.  IML 

Fondiofaeciry,  off  the  coi^  in  lat.  U*"  W  K.  2m  ^^ 
1757,  fires  were  seen  to  break  out  on  the  smdCMsa 
the  sea,  3  or  4  leagues  firom  the  shore;,  throfwii^ir 
stones  and  ptunloe. 

Arakan.~-Ohedixha  Island,  lat.  18*  fiV  Bl,  and  Uog.  W 
40^  M» ;  iti  vdoaiiDes  eall  hdt  water,  m(  aad 
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tUmoB,  with  flamot.     Bagwan  Island,  raised 
about  1757?  or  1760.     On  29th  July  1843,  a 
BmaU  laland  appeared*  and  in  a  month  again 
lank. 
Khyonk  Phyoo,  a  small  Tolcano  constantly  active. 
On  the  6th  January  1845,  volumes  of  flames 
bunt  from  the  sea. 
CbittagoDg.— April  18, 1672, 60  square  miles  of  lowland 
were  permanently  submeiged ;  the  mountain  Ces- 
luDg-toom  disappeared,  and  another  sank  so  that 
only  its  summits  were  visible. 
Bay  of  Bengal,  east  coast  from  Akyab  to  Gape  Negrais 

is  rising. 
Burma.— At  Memboo  village,  nearly  opposite  Mach-We, 
on  the  Irawadi,  and  at  Grobagan,  are  mud  volcanoes 
15  feet  high. 
Barren  IslandTin  lat.  12*  16',  long.  93*  54',  1800?  feet 

high,  constantly  active. 
Naroondam  Island,  in  lat.  13**  22'  K. ;  its  cone  vt  800 

feet  high. 
Sumatra  hM  four  active  volcanoes. 

Priamang  is  20  miles  inland  from  Bencoolen. 
Ounong  Dempo,  12,000  feet  high,  constantly  emits 

vapour. 
Simo,  one  of  the  Batu  group,  on  the  W,  coast  of 
Sumatra. 
Java, aooordizkgto Dr.  Jun^^uhn, has 45 volcanic  cones, 
of  which  zS  are  in  activity,  in  continual  or  occa- 
sional eruption.    See  Java. 
Gnnong  Guntur,  in  eruption  in  1800,  poured  out 

tomnts  of  white  acid  and  sulphurous  mud. 
Mount  Slamak  peak,  11,830  feet. 
IJngarung  peak,  5000  feet. 
Telaga  Bodas,  old  crater. 

Tengger  Mountains,  old  volcano,  8700  (7600?)  feet 
abov^e  the  sea.    It  has  four  cones  of  elevation, 
all  of  them  in  eruption ;  Bromo  in  1866. 
Papandayaag,  7034  feet  high,  in  S.  of  Java,  lat. 

8^  N. ,  in  eruption  in  1772. 
Galung-gong,  a  few  miles  N.E.  of  Papandayang,  in 

eruption  8th  July  1822. 
Gnnong  Baon,  10,180  feet  hi^h. 
Merapi  and  Kloet,  in  eruption  1864,  and  Merapi 
loth  April  1872 ;  many  perished.   Ashes  fell  at 
Solo  for  three  dm.     The  oone  of  9000  feet 
was  reduced  to  5000  feet. 
jombok.  volcano  7500  feet  higb. 
tali,  volcano  in  eruption  1803. 

Inznbawa.— Timboro,  eruption  5th  Amil  1815 ;  12,000 
people  dettroved ;  sounds  heard  1000  miles  off,  and 
Java  obsourea. 
larawak.— Gunong  Api. 

^ilolo.— Volcano  in  1673  threw  up  much  pumice. 
Mebes. — ^Peninsula  of  Mncado  has  six  volcanoes. 
Lxabfl^^na,  wholly  voloanio  $  fearful  eruption  in  1604, 
anoU»er  in  1820,  and  now  emits  snlpnnroua  vapours 
and  hot  mud. 
Coluooas.— Sorea  Island,  in  1693,  entirely  desolated  by 

an  eruption. 
Ornate,  wholly  a  volcano,  6755  feet  high,  in  eruption 
in  ie06, 1CB6,  less,  1073,  26th  February  1838,  25th 
liarah  1889, 2d  Fefaraary  1840.  In  1673  ashes  feU 
at  Amlxmia.  In  1840  nearly  every  house  was 
destrc^ed. 
landa. — Gnnong  Api,  S.  of  Ceram,  1800  feet  high,  is 

seldom  at  rest,  was  burning  from  1687  to  1824. 
taioUaii,  N.  of  Batofaian.  and  50  mileo  from  Temate, 
in  crvptioii  1646,  and  rent  open  29th  December 
1862,  when  ashes  fell  at  Temate. 
ixnor,  in  violent  eruption  1638,  and  a  lake  formed  and 

peak  disappeared. 
tila  Batu,  N.  of  Flores,  in  1850  in  eruption. 
lofva  baa  throe  aotive  voloanoes.    In  1836  in  emption. 
'«w  Oaiiiea.^TMina  voloano,  in  1871  in  emption. 
anoair  Island  has  Abo  volcano  at  its  nortbem  part. 

In  emption  in  1711,  also  March  1856. 
laska  Island.— naman  peak;  Behiing  Btrait,  11,600  ft. 
tJnalaska  or  Matusdk  Kui  Island,  5474  feet 
TJnimak,  8076  feet, 
Vaonca  IsltBd* 
iHPtwnhatka  baa  a  group  of  volnanoes— 
Kr«8iowik,  in  lat.  ^  4'  N. 
Klutehewsk,  16,500  feet  high,  in  violent  eruption 
from  1726  to  1731,  and  again  in  1767, 1795,  and 
1825. 


Usehinskaja  Sopka,  lat.  56°  N.,  ii  nearly  connected 
with  Klutchewsk. 

Tolbatschi,  lat.  55''  51'  N.,  ii  8313  feet  high ;  dis- 
charges smoke  and  ashes  from  frequently  shift- 
ing vents. 

Schiwelatsh,  on  the  north  of  the  group,  in  lat.  56° 
40'  N.,  and  10,544  feet  high,  has  two  summits ; 
was  in  great  eruption  in  1739,  and  between  1790 
and  1810  and  1864. 

Japanowa,  lat.  53°  32'  N.,  and  9055  feet  high, 
sends  forth  continuous  smoke. 

Koriatskaja,  in  lat.  53°  19'  N. ,  and  1 1,210  feet  high, 
has  much  obsidian. 

Awatska,  in  lat.  5r  17'  N.,  and  8910  feet  high, 
in  violent  eruption  in  1837. 
Kurile  Isles,  chain  is  720  miles  long. 

Paramouchir  contains  an  active  volcano. 

Alaid,  on  its  east,   12,000  feet  high,  in  violent 
eruption  in  1770  and  1798. 
Formosa  Island  has  four  volcanoes. 

Tschy-kang  or  Red  Mountain,  often  in  eruption. 
Japan. — ^Yedo  or  Jeddo  Island  has  AsamaYama  volcano, 
in  Ut.  36°  22'  N. ;  in  1783,  disastrous  eruption, 
and  still  active. 

Jesso  Island  has  17  conical  mountains ;  the  tJsuga- 
tali  or  Mortar  Mountain  and  Kajo  Nora  are 
burning. 

Fusi  Yama,  in  lat.  35°  18'  N.,  and  12,443  feet  higb, 
uprose  B.C.  286.  It  has  been  in  eruption  A.D. 
799,  863,  937,  1032,  and  1707,  and  since  has 
been  quiescent.    It  is  visited  b^  pilgrims. 

Mitake  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Kagosuaa ;  Ounga  on 
the  W.  ooast. 

IVosima ii S.  of  Kiou Siaou,  kt.  30° 43'  N. 

Oho-sima,  lat.  34°  42'  N.,  was  seen  in  eruption 
in  1797.  From  Oho-sima  a  line  of  volcanic 
iilands  runs  south  to  Fatsi  Sjo,  in  lat.  33°  6' 
N.,  and  thence  to  Benin  Islands,  in  lat.  26^ 
30' N. 

Asama  Yama,  near  Wada  Toge,  has  two  active 
craters  near  the  town  of  Oiwake. 

Koosima  and  Oosima  are  two  small  volcanic  islands 
between  long.  139°  and  140°  £.,  near  Cape 
Sangar. 

In  Kamakatka  are  seven  volcanoes. 

In  Risiri  Island  is  Langle  volcanic  peak,  5100  feet 
high. 

In  Kiphon  there  are  nine  craters,  one  of  them 
12,000  feet  high.  Jake-yama,  in  kt.  41°  20^  N., 
at  the  N.R  extremity  of  Niphon,  and  another 
of  same  name,  in  lat.  36°  33'^ N.,  are  aetive. 

In  Kiou  Siaou,  five  active  voloanoes.  The  greatest 
is  Wun-sen-ta-ki,  on  which  is  perpetual  snow : 
it  is  worshipped.  In  1793  an  eruption  occurrea 
which  destroyed  Sima-Bara,  with  nearfy  53,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  in  lat.  32*  4'  N.,  E.S.B.  of 
Nagasaki,  and  4U0  feet  high. 

Aso  Yama,  in  lat.  32°  45'  N.,  isB.S.E.  of  Nagasaki, 
and  Kirisima  ii  in  lat.  31°  45'  N. 
Philippines. — ^Tael,  in  Luson,  in  1716  a  terrific  eruption, 
more  violent  in  1754,  7th  August,  8d  November 
to  13th  December;  detonations  heard  300 
leagues  distant. 

Mayon  Island,  3200  feet  high,  is  constantly  eject- 
ing smoke  and  scoring  and  was  in  eruption  in 
1767,  with  a  stream  of  lava. 

Luxon  has  eleven  volcanoes,  one  3200  feet  high,  in 
eruption  1800  and  1814.  Banajao  is  7020  feet 
high. 

Mindanao  Island,  in  eruption  1640 ;  ashes  fell  in 
Borneo  and  throughout  the  Moluccas. 

Aringuav,  in  the  province  of  Iloco,  on  4th  Januaij 
1641  broke  out  terribly  at  the  same  time  with 
the  volcano  of  lolo  and  the  Sangoie  fai  the 
south  of  Magindanao,  and  the  noise  was  heard 
at  Gochin-China. 

Manilla. — In  1645,  for  two  months  a  succession  of 
fearful  earthquakes ;  in  Gagayan  a  mountain 
overturned,  3000  lives  lost ;  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake  8d  June  1868. 
Sandwich  Islands.  — Hualalei,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Hawaii, 
is  active.  Mauna  Loa,  18,370  feet  hijBfh,  lain 
frequent  eruption.  The  eruptions  in  184% 
1852,  August  1855,  and  30th  l>ecember  1865, 
were  very  severe. 
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Hawaii  haa  Manila  Boa,  4800  meirea  high,  ia  addve ; 
in  eruption  in  1833,  and  1843,  and  1865. 


New  Hebridea. — Taona  Island,  lat.  19**  32^  N.,in  emption 

Bbruarvir- 

accompanied  with  an  earthquake  and  a  tidal 


at  10  A.M.  10th  January  and  11th  Febmai 


878, 
wave. 


agreement  for  bo  much  a  hundred  oysken,  pajfi 
in  advance  a  certain  quantity  of  nrvuk,  do 
etc.  The  oysters  are  mostly-  small  and  black, 
from  24  to  30  feet  of  water.  The  blood  of  ten  bn 
from  the  nose  and  month  of  the  diver,  and  nimi 
OU8  sharks  are  there.  In  engaging  these  m 
it  is  necessary  to  pay  o£F  their  debts,  and,  ft 
from  this  encumbrance,  they  wiQ  readihr  praa 
to  any  part  of  the  A^chipeh^gpo. — Earl^  Ind,  An 
Panuam, 

VOWS.  Luke  v.  14,  *  OflFer  for  thy  deanai 
according  as  Moses  commanded.'  A  HlndtLilii 
recoyering  from  sickness,  presents  the  ofei| 
he  had  vowed  when  in  diatress,  as  a  goa,! 
sweetmeats,  milk,  or  anything  directed  bf  i 
Shastras.  In  Bengal,  rarely  is  a  child  ackfCri 
cow  in  parturition,  but  milk  is  vowed  to  the  la 
nates.  In  Mysore,  when  a  Hindarai 
a  vow  to  the    idol  of  the  AimiuMi 


or 
fol 


pei 

£l8 


Ladronet  have  three  or  four  active  volcanoes. 

Fiji  blandi  have  several  extinct  craters. 

Navigators*  Islands  are  to  the  north  of  the  Friendly 

group,  and  to  the  south  of  the  FijL    The  peak  of 

Tafua,  2138  feet  high,  is  always  burning.    Two 

others,  Assia,  2576  feet,  and  Upala,  3197  feet  high, 

are  surrounded  by  fields  of  lava. 
Niua,  or  Good  Hope  Island,  in  lat.  16''  5'  S.,  and  long. 

176*  W.,  is  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands ;  about 

every  second  year  fire  and  lava  bunt  from  several 

parts  of  its  surface. 
Galapagos. — Ohatham  Island,  1200  metres  high,  has  an 

exnnct  volcano. 
New  Zealand.— Tangariro,  2000  metres  high. 
Victoria  Land,  discovered  by  Sir  Jamea  Boss. — ^Erebus 

and  Terror  volcanoes,  active. 

'^Moresby ;  Bennett ;  Logan ;  Bikmore ;  Wallace ; 
Mrs,  S.  Elders ;  E.  K.  Kane ;  Lt  Bumes ;  Dr. 
Buist;  Scrope^  p.  468;  •/.  W,  Judd^  Volcanoes; 
De  Came^  p.  189. 

VOLOGESES,  a  PartJiian  king,  successor  to 
Qotarzes.  Josephns  tells  us  that  Vologeses,  on 
his  accession,  made  over  the  province  of  Media  to 
his  younger  brother  Pakores,  and  Armenia  to 
Tiricutes,  another  younger  brother.  The  Volo- 
ffeses  of  the  Greeks  is,  however,  supposed  by 
Lassen  to  be  the  Abagasus  or  Abalgasius,  one  of 
the  Greek  successors  to  Alexander  in  Arian  Aba- 
khafasa,  a.d.  70  or  80. 

VONONES,  B.C.  100,  called  Balahara,  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Parthian  satrap  who  asserted 
independence,  and  created  a  kingdom  for  himself 
out  of  the  dominions  of  Azilisee. 

VOOGH,  or  Korah,  a  pass  on  the  border  of  the 
Ushterani  Hills,  nearly  opposite  Dehra  Futteh 
Khan,  constituting  the  boundary  line  between 
the  Pathan  and  Balnch  tribes.  The  Baluch 
tribes  extend  along  the  lower  half  of  the  Dehrajat 
frontier. 

VOPA-DEVA,  a  Hindu  grammarian  who  lived 
at  Devagiii  about  the  18th  century  A.D.,  author 
of  the  Muffdha-bodha. 

VORKAY,  an  island  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, of  great  importance  for  the  pearl  fishery. 
Eight  miles  eastward  lie  several  small  isUnds, 
between  which  and  Vorkay  the  trepans  banks 
are  situated.  At  low  water,  families  wade  from 
Vorkav  towards  these  isles,  carrying  baskets  at 
their  backs,  and  having  in  their  hands  a  stick 
provided  with  an  iron  point  with  which  to  take 
lip  the  trepang.  When  the  water  is  deeper  than 
tius,  they  make  use  of  canoes.  For  pearl  fishing 
on  the  banks  situated  at  a  greater  distance,  the 
AJfoer  race  use  a  prahu  in  which  they  embark 
their  entire  families.  These  vessels  have  a  great 
beam,  and  the  stem  runs  up  into  a  high  curve, 
while  two  planks  project  forward  from  the  bows. 
The  family  reside  in  three  or  four  huts  composed 
of  atap  or  Nipa  fruticans  leaves,  erected  within 
the  vessely  and  a  railing  runs  entirely  round  it, 
f^jparently  to  prevent  the  children  m>m  falling 
overboard.  The  prahu  is  propelled  by  a  large 
sail  made  of  rushes,  which  folds  up  like  a  fan  (in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  Bails  of  a  Chinese  junk), 
set  upon  a  tripod  mast  of  bamboos,  while  it  is 

steered  with  two  rudders.    Two  other  masts  are    ...Jl^.•.^^^,•..«i«..  .^«mv««»^w.^ IL^tiJ 

also  erected,  which  answer  no  purpose  but  that  Vriji  were  divided  into  eig^  cbns,  as  taa  tf 
of  displaying  several  small  flags.  The  pearl  havi^the  Vaidehi,  theTirabhakti,attdotben«M 
"fishery  is  thus  oarried  on.    The  trader  makes  an    names  are  unknown. 
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temple,  she  covers  herself  with  margoa  lem 
formerly  it  is  said  over  her  naked  penoB,^ 
now  outside  her  dothes.  The  Vrata  of  the  ffisii 
are  unconditional  vows  to  perform  certain  i# 
ous  ceremonies.  Mununu  is  a  conditiooil  w 
promiaing  to  present  offerings  on  condition  di 
the  god  bestow  such  or  auoh  a  benefit  Ik 
Vrata  is  a  vow  or  an  obligation  smpendded  v  > 
religions  or  moral  one. — Ward's  Hmdoos.iL}'^ 

VOYSEY,  H.  W.,  Aasistant-Sui^eon  HJLCI 
regiment.  He  was  attached  to  the  Trigonoi^ 
rical  Survey  mider  Colonel  Lambton.  He «« 
several  valuable  rq>ort8  on  the  Geokigyottii 
Peninsula  of  India;  on  the  Diamond  Miis^ 
Southern  India  (As.  Ses.  xv.  p.  120);  osdi 
Mosaic  of  Agra  (ibid.  p.  429);  the  Geokf' 
Nagpur  (ibid,  xviii.  p.  123) ;  and  on  the  SUii<i 
the  Gawilghar  Range  (ibid.  p.  187). 

VRIHASPATI,  tiie  planet  Jupiter.  YiUff^ 
chacra,  the  cycle  of  60  years,  which  gmii 
specific  name  to  idl  the  solar  and  luni-sohr  j^ 
Vrihaapati  mana,  the  year  of  Jupiter,  M 
which  he  describes  one  sign  of  his  oitil  ft 
Telugu  astronomers  make  no  difference  bM 
this  and  the  common  solar  year.  Vrihanitiitt 
Thursday;  Sukravara,  Friday;  and  ouii* 
Saturday.  In  Hindu  mythology,  Viihaipitii 
the  guru  or  priest  of  the  Devas,  whom  hM^ 
deprived  of  ms  blessing,  in  consequenoe  of  via 
they  suffered  greatly.  The  word  la  fromW 
great,  and  Pati,  lord.    See  Graha.  . 

VRIHAT-KATHA,  the  original  Sansbiiw 
which  IB  known  to  Europeans  throiuh  the  km 
translation  into  the  Alii  Laila,  or  Oae  Hmxi^ 
and  One  Nighta.  The  Sanskrit  name  mesu^ 
Story.  It  is  a  large  collection  of  tales,  fromi>> 
also  the  Eathasarit-sagara  was  drawn.— />oci^ 

VRIHAT  SANHITA,  an  astronomieai  «tf9 
Varaha  Mitra,  who  lived  about  the  begimBiC' 
the  6th  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

VRIJ,  the  countiy  of  the  Snraflan  d  * 
Greeks.^  In  the  tract  ojf  oonntryl^ng  b^ 
liie  Gandak  and  Mahanadi  livea^  which  kj^ 
miles  in  length  by  100  miles  in  breadth,  «* 
are  several  ancient  cities,  some  of  which  aj 
possibly  have  been  the  capitals  of  ifcMg 
different  dans  of  the  Vriji,  VaWi,  Kflll^ 
Janakpur,  Kavandgar,  Simmn,  I^vl''^'*^,^ 
niya^andModhari.  IhthetimeofBaddha.alMi|i 
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VRINDA-VANA. 


VITLPES. 


KothiogpreaentSBogreataoontraat,  as  the  poor, 
loTonly  appearance  of  the  Yrij-baahi  men,  and 
he  delicate  featurea  and  the  hrilliantlj  fair  com- 
ilezion  of  the  Yrij-bashini.  The  Yrij-baahi  are  a 
(kore  pastoral  people  than  their  richer  brotherhood 
i  Muttra.  There  are  about  6000  Yrij-baahi,  oat 
»f  vhich  200  families  follow  the  profession  of 
'anda.  The  Yni-bashi  are  Dobaj ;  weir  brethren 
»f  Mattra  are  Chowbaj.  The  principal  business 
»f  a  Panda  is  to  keep  a  look-out  for  imgrims.  In 
he  midst  of  the  town  of  Yrij  is  tne  handsome 
omb  of  raja  Ranjit  Singh,  who  defended  Bhurt- 
^nr  so  bravely  against  Lord  Lake's  army.  Inside 
he  dome  of  the  tomb,  the  siege  of  Bhnrtpur  is 
epresented.  Lord  Lake  is  dinnounted,  and 
tanding  before  his  white  horse  givmg  orders  to 
lis  soldiers.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  dome, 
Sanjit  Singh,  in  a  plain  white  dress,  is  standing 
irect  before  his  idol,  at  his  devotions,  with  his 
ainisters  behind  him.  On  the  other  two  sides  he 
s  at  his  favourite  field  sports. — TV.  Hind,  ii  p. 
15 ;  Cunningham^  India,  p.  448. 

YRINDA-YANA,  Sansk.,  from  Yrinda,  thick, 
jid  Yana,  a  forest,  a  village  on  tlie  right  bank  of 
he  Jumna,  near  Mathura,  commonly  ceSled  Bindra- 
lan.  It  is  add  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  forest 
1  which  Krishna,  as  GopaJa  or  the  cowherd, 
lassed  his  youth,  associating  with  Gk>pin  cowherds 
^nd  shepherdesses  grazing  cattle.  It  is  the 
»riginal  country  of  the  Yadu.  It  is  a  holy  Hindu 
own,  and  in  a  boat  a  most  picturesque  view  may 
«  obtained  of  it,  presenting  a  panorama  of  great 
«auty.  The  circumstance  which  imparts  most  to 
be  sacred  character  of  Bindraban,  is  its  having 
»een  the  seat  of  the  early  revels  of  Krishna,  the 
LpoUo  of  the  Hindus,  Mathura  or  Muttra  being  his 
lirthplace.  Many  a  Hindu  Anacreon  courts  the 
loses  with  lays  dedicated  to  this  youth,  pro- 
iinent  in  Hindu  mythology,  and  minstrels  and 
laids  join  in  soft  strains  to  his  praise.  Bindraban 
[  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  pretty  toys  made 
f  a  composition  that  may  be  mistaken  for  a 
lineral.  Indeed^  the  vendors  pass  them  off  as 
uch,  and  to  enhance  their  value  declare  that  they 
re  brought  from  Jeypore,  where  articles  of  this 
eecription  and  marble  toys  especially  receive  a 
ne  finish.  The  Yallabhaoharya  sect  of  the 
raiflhnava  Hindus  have  many  hundreds  of  their 
smpleB  at  Mathura  and  Bindraban.  At  Benares 
nd  Bindraban,  the  annual  dances  constituting 
he  Rag  Yatra,  in  ccnnmemoration  of  Krishna  and 
he  sixteen  Qopi,  are  performed  with  much 
lisplav. — Frenchy  Tour  o/lndia^  p.  214. 

YRISHA,  Sansk.,  or  Nandi,  is  the  sacred  bull 
I  Mahadeva  or  Siva.  It  is  his  vahan,  and  by 
ome  described  as  the  emblem  of  justice.  In  the 
DStituteB  of  Menu,  c.  8,  v.  16,  the  divine  form  of 
natice  is  represented  as  Ynsha,  or  a  bull ;  and 
he  flods  consider  him  who  violates  justice  as  a 
rrishala,  or  one  who  slays  a  bull. 

YBISHASPATI,  son  of  Uogira,  a  Hindu  philo- 
opher  who  is  said  to  have  written  several  law 
lOoks.  The  Skanda  Purana  describes  him  of  a 
ellow  eomplexioD,  and  well  dressed.  EUs  wife^s 
iflsie  yfwa  Tara.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
^riflhaspati  who  was  the  founder  of  a  philosophical 
ohool  of  the  Hindus.  He  asserted  that  the  whole 
I  ibe  Hindu  system  was  a  contrivance  of  the  priest- 
ood  to  secmre  a  meaoa  of  livelihood  for  themselves. 
-^As*  Be8»  x?L  p.  5 ;  TFarcf,  iv.  p.  24. 

VRISHOTSABGA.  Sansk.  Letting  a  buU  free 


at  certain  Hindu  ceremonies,  sudi  as  a  marriage, 
a  funeral,  etc.  The  bull  is  considered  sacred,  and 
wanders  about  unmolested  and  unappropriated. 

YRITRA,  otherwise  called  Yritasura,  also  Ahi, 
in  Hindu  mythology,  the  personification  of  the 
rain-cloud,  with  whom  Indra,  the  lord  of  thundw, 
battles.  He  is  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Yedas. 
Yritra  in  the  Rig  Yeda  is  described  as  a  serpent- 
shaped  demon,  who  stole  the  rain  -  producing 
clouds  of  heaven.  It  was  destroyed  by  Indra. 
llie  Greek  Apollo  pierced  with  his  lance  the 
demon  python ;  it  is  the  sphinx  of  CEklipus,  the 
dragon  in  the  story  of  Perseus,  the  Zohax  in  the 
mythology  of  Persia,  and  the  Ortheros  of  the 
Greeks,  who  guards  the  gates  of  Hades,  attended 
by  Cerberus,  the  Yedic  Sarvara.  He  is  the 
demon  of  drou^^t  and  ungenial  weather,  with 
whom  Indra,  god  of  the  firmament,  is  constantly 
at  war,  constantly  overpowering,  and  compell- 
ing him  to  release  the  rain. — Dowwn;  Garret; 
Thomas'  Prinsep's  Antiquities. 

YUL  or  Iva,  the  Ghafdee  god  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  rain-giver. 

YULPES,  the  fox. 
Taaleb,    «...  Arab.    Nomri, 
Shual,     ....     Heb.    Bobor. 
Lomri,     ....  Hind.    Kokii, 


.    .    .  Hind. 

of  Kandahar. 

...  Mahb. 


Yulpes  Bengalensis,  Jerdon,  Shaw,  Bly, 


Oanis  rufeBcens,  Chray, 

O.  kokri,  Sykes, 

0.  ooxsao,  AucL 
Konk,  Kemp-nui,     Oan. 
Gluuadak-nan,  .    .       „ 
Lumri,  Lokri,  •    .  Hind. 
Kokri,  Khekar,     . 


» 


C.  chryioms,  €hay, 
0.  xanthanu,  Oray, 


Khek-nal,    . 
Konka  n&kka, 
Gunta  nakka, 
Poti-nara,     . 


Hind. 

TSL. 

•   >» 


This  fox  occurs  throughout  India  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  but  varies  both  in  size  and 
colour  in  different  localities,  generally  of  a  greyish- 
brown  with  a  fulvous  cast,  passing  in  some  cases 
to  Isabella.  It  is  always  variegated  above  with 
the  intermixture  of  whitish  hairs.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  animal,  but  much  smaller  than  the  Euro- 
pean fox,  with  a  short  head,  very  sharp  muzzle, 
oblique  eyes,  nut-brown  irides,  very  slender  leffs, 
and  very  bushy  tail  trailing  on  the  ground.  Its 
principal  food  is  rats,  land  crabs,  grasshoppers, 
oeetles,  and  fruit ;  the  mango  and  custard  apple 
are  largely  eaten.  It  always  burrows  in  open 
plains,  runs  with  great  speed,  doubling  like  a  heure ; 
but  instead  of  stretching  out  at  first  like  the  hare, 
and  trusting  to  its  turns  as  a  last  resource,  the 
fox  turns  more  at  first,  and  if  it  can  fatigue  the 
dogs  it  then  goes  straight  away. 

Yulpes  ferrilatus,  Hodgs.  TC^nalopex  ferrilatus, 
Blyth)j  a  pretty,  small  fox  ot  Tibet. 

Yulpes  flavescens,  Gray,  Silver  fox. 
YiUpes  montcuiiiB,  JRodg,    \  Bobor    .    of  Kandahar. 

This  species  is  numerous  in  the  valleys  around 
Kandahar,  hiding  in  burrows  and  holes  in  the 
rocks.  It  is  about  two  feet  long  from  the  nose  to 
the  insertion  of  the  tail,  snd  the  tail  is  about 
seventeen  inches ;  height  at  shoulder  about  fifteen 
inches.  Its  tail  is  yellowish,  back  rather  darker, 
inclining  to  brown,  face  and  outer  side  of  fore- 
legs and  base  of  the  tail  pale-fulvous,  spot  on  the 
side  of  the  face  just  before  the  eyes,  the  chin 
(breast),  the  front  of  the  fore-legs,  a  round  spot 
on  Uie  upper  part  of  the  hind  foot,  and  the  tips 
of  the  hms  of  the  tail  blackish,  end  of  taU  white, 
and  ears  externally  bladic.  Tlie  skins  are  sol t| 
and  are  made  into  the  neemohah  and  postiiL 
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Vnlpes  fuliginoBus,  Hodg.^  Thec-ke,  Tib.,  is  of 
Sikkim  and  Tibet 

Vulpea  Griffithii,  Blyth  (V.  flayescena,  Blytk),  is 
of.'AfgDaiuBtan. 

Vulpes  leucopuB,  Blyth^  the  desert  fox  of  N.W. 
ladia,  Catch,  Panjab. 

Vulpes  montanus,  Pearson,  Hill  fox. 


Vulpei  montaniu,  Oray, 
y.  NepalensiB,  Gray, 


Canis  wipes  montanus. 

Peart, 
C.  HimaUiooB,  Ogilby, 

The  hill  fox  of  the  Himalaya  ranges  up  to  the 
snow  limit ;  and  in  winter,  when  the  snow  is  on 
the  ground,  they  are  yery  numerous  about  Simla, 
coming  close  to  the  houses  in  search  of  offal.  Its 
fur  is  exceedingly  rich,  dense,  and  fine,  the  longer 
sort  measuring  fully  two  inches  upon  the  back, 
and  the  inner  eyerywhere  of  oonsiaerable  length 
and  woolly  character.  General  colour  pale-ful- 
Tous,  head  mixed  with  white,  tail  bushy  and 
white  tipped.  V.  montanus  was  not  seen  by  Dr. 
Adams  beyond  the  wooded  regions  of  Kashmir, 
and  is  eyidenUy  replaced  by  the  silver  fox,  V. 
flavescens,  which  is  not,  however,  partial  to  the 
barren  regions  of  Ladakh,  but  is  also  to  be  met 
with  on  the  tops  of  the  Southern  Panjab.  V. 
montanus  is  generally  distributed  over  (he  lower 
and  middle  regions  of  the  Himalaya,  up  even  to 
the  limits  of  hwi.  Although  often  seen  during 
the  day,  its  depredations  are  chiefly  at  night, 
when  it  prowls  about  houses  after  poultry ;  and  in 
the  jungles,  when  it  preys  on  kalij  pheasants  and 
other  birds.  This  handsome  species  is  readily 
recognised  by  the  rufous  on  the  back  and  pale- 
f ulyOus on  the  legs. — Adams;  Jerdan,-  Horslmrgh, 

Vulpes  pusillus,  Blyth  (V.  flayescens,  Blyth), 
Panjab  fox.  Salt  Range. 

VULTURE.  Naturalists  arrange  the  vultures 
variously.  Jerdon  classifies  them  as  Vulturinse 
or  true  vultures,  NeophroninsB  or  scavenger 
vultures,  Gypaetinse  or  Lammergeyers,  Sarcoram- 
phine,  American  vultures,  and  me  Gypohieracinsd 
or  Angola  vultures.    The  Indian  birds  are : — 

Stih-Fam,  Vulturinae,  True  ViUtures. 
Vultur  monachuB,  great  brown  vulture. 
Olygype  calvui,  black  vulture. 
Qjrpe  Bengalensis,  white-baeked  vulture. 
O.  nilvus,  large  tawny  vulture. 
G.  Indicua,  long-billed  brown  vulture. 

Sub-Fam.  Neophroninae,  Scavengers. 
Neophron  percnopterus,  Idnn. 

Sub-Fam,  Gypaetinse,  Bearded  Vultures. 
Gypaetus  baroatus,  bearded  vulture. 

The  Egyptian  vulture.  Neophron  percnopterus, 
also  called  Pharaoh's  chicken,  is  a  native  of  E. 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  In  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  Himalaya  it  follows  man  wherever 
he  congregates,  and  on  the  plains  of  India  its 
gaunt,  forbidding  figure  is  seen  stalking  among 
all  animal  refuse.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  tribe 
found  in  the  east,  its  total  length  seldom  exceed- 
ing 26  inches.  The  vulture  and  crane,  which 
soar  high  in  the  heavens,  are  sometimes  called 
garuda  and  geed.  Vultur  monachus  has  been  met 
with  at  Amlwla.  One  shot  there  in  1866  weighed  17 
lbs.,  and  was  8  feet  2  inches  in  wing  measurement 

VYAN  MATA,  the  kula-devi  or  tutelary  god- 
dess of  the  house  of  Esupgol  of  Bunder-deva,  whose 
dauffhter  married  Bappa. 

Vi  ASA  in  Sanskrit  means  distributor ;  in  this 
Vyasa  is  kindred  to  the  Greek  Homeros,  ifc  and 
4^.  It  is  a  literary  title  common  to  many  old 
authors,  bat  is  especially  applied  to  the  Vyasa 


Swayambhuva 

(Brahma). 
Praiapati  or 

Manu. 
Usanas. 
Brihaspati. 
Savitri. 

Marityu  or  Yama. 
Indra. 
Vaahishta. 
Baraswata. 
Tridhaman. 


yaoa  or 

bindu. 
Rikiha  or 

mild. 
Sakti. 
Jatukuw. 
Krishns  dwf 

yana. 


who  arranged  the  Vedas,  and  who  is  also  s^ 
Saswatas,  the  immortai  His  ordinary  nui 
Krishna  Dwaipayana.  The  name  is  also  ^ 
to  the  compiler  of  the  Mahabbarata,  to  ^ 
founder  of  tne  Vedanta  philoso^y,  and  to' 
arranger  of  the  Puranas ;  and  the  Puranas  mei 
28  Vyasas.  The  names  given  in  the  Euma,  V^ 
and  Vishnu  Puranas  of  14)0  Vyasa  are  as 

Trivrishan.  Vena  or 

Bharadwaja.  ravaa 

AntarikBha. 

Vaprivan. 

Trayyaruna. 

Dhananjaya. 

Kritanjaya. 

Rinajaya. 

Bhanulwaja- 
Gautama. 
Uttama  or  Har- 
yntman. 

the  last  of  whom,  Krishna  Dwaipayana,  tradi 
most  celebrated.  He  is  said  to  have  compiled i 
Vedas,  written  the  Mahabbarata,  composed  m 
of  the  Puranas  and  compiled  the  rest;  buttoltt, 
done  all  this  was  quite  beyond  any  indiniii! 
power.  Krishna  Dwaipayana  was  the  son  of  I^ 
sara  by  Satyavati,  a  fisherman's  daughter.  Pto 
sara  met  Satyavati  when  quite  a  girl,  when  ens 
iog  the  river  Yamuna  (Junma)  in  a  boat  lleira 
Vyasa  was  called  Krishna  from  his  swaithjot 
plexion,Dwaipayanabecause  bom  on  an  ishadai 
Kanina  because  of  his  illegitimacy.  His  moth 
afterwards  married  king  Santanu,  and  bid  tii 
sons ;  the  elder  was  killed  in  battle,  and  YieUS' 
Virya,  the  younger,  died  chil^ess.  EiilB 
Dwaipayana  became  the  spiritual  fatber  or  p^ 
ceptor  of  his  nieces,  the  daughters  of  Tldiiki 
Virya,  the  son  and  successor  of  Santana.  Heffr 
ferred  a  life  of  religious  retirement,  but  b 
accordance  with  law,  and  at  his  mother's  reqtfl 
he  took  the  two  childlesB  widows  of  her* 
Vichitra- Virya,  and  by  them  he  had  tw* 
Dhritarashtra  and  Panda,  between  vk* 
descendants  the  great  war  of  the  MahabMi 
was  fought.  Arrian  gives  the  stoiy  thu:  'I  | 
(Hercules)  had  a  daughter  when  he  was  *i^^ 
in  years,  and,  being  unable  to  find  a  hvim 
worthy  of  her,  he  married  her  himself,  ^^ 
might  supply  the  throne  of  India  with  nnnffdi 
Her  name  was  Pandea,  and  he  caused  theiH 
province  in  which  she  was  bom  to  recernt 
name  from  her.* 

One  Vyasa  was  the  propoimder  of  the  Trf^ 
philosophy  or  psychology.  This  Vedanta  of  ^P 
considered  all  existing  beings  and  things  tsv 
an  evolution  of  the  deity  in  and  ihrcfi^M* 
beings  and  things.  Sankancharya  went  ftev 
and  declared  that  the  soul  of  man  is  a  psii<'* 
deity,  not  different,  but  ooi^Sned  in  the  bodf*^ 
temporary  prison,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Mf 
flowing  back  to  the  deity. — Bajagikan,  i^'t 
Rev,  W,  Taylor. 

VTAS  RISHI,  a  sacred  pool  at  the  BM 
pass,  the  source  of  the  Beas  river,  13,^  ^ 
above  the  sea.  Endrasa  is  at  the  flite  el  ths  «** 
flnence  of  the  Beas  and  Sutlej  riveva 

VYGAH,  a  river  in  Madura,  liit  Ifi^lfj 
long.  71*  87*  E.,  runsaB.  into  the  Bay^  Wg 
after  a  length  of  180  ittiles.  TIm  Itfg^  iVj 
upon  it  are  Coouoof,  dit«fting  a  ttrMoi  of  #■ 
«ame,  Parea,  Anai,  and  OfaililUMft. 

vrHRITf8.  SAKsr.  fhmmiab^tiffi*^ 
woids  Bhur,  Bbuva,  8waluu     '-" 
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Wag. 
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W,  the  twenty-third  letter  of  the  English 
Iphabet,  takes  its  shape  from  a  repetition  of  the 
Bttera  n  or  y.  Few  of  the  modern  languages  of 
Snrope  have  the  letter  w.  In  the  English  language 
b  is  a  consonant  when  at  the  beginning  of  words 
Ad  syllables,  as  wail,  forward ;  but  is  a  vowel  when 
t  the  end  of  words,  as  in  new,  row.  Many  races 
tave  a  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  consonantal 
r,  and  others  interchange  it  \vith  the  letter  v. 
n  all  the  dialects  and  tongues  of  the  East  Indies 
here  is  a  perpetual  tendency  to  interchange  the 
ounds  of  T  and  w,  or  to  substitute  the  latter 
Dtirely.  The  misuse  of  these  two  sounds  is,  in 
ndia,  like  that  of  London.  In  Tamil  this  often 
iccurs,  so  that  varam  becomes  waram ;  and  in  the 
^ersian  wao,  used  in  Hindustani  words  derived 
rom  the  Arabic,  it  has  the  sound  of  v  and  w,  as 
akil,  wakil;  vazir,  wazir.  In  Mahrati,  for  the 
eune  letter,  are  the  two  sounds  of  wau  and  van, 
be  latter  especially  occurring  when  before  1  or  e, 
r  when  combined  with  ri  or  r.  In  Malealam  it 
as  usually  the  sound  of  v,  but  in  composition 
hat  of  w,  as  in  swarga.  In  Gujerati,  the  unedu- 
ated  people  pronounce  the  sound  as  w,  the 
dacated  as  v.  The  letter  w  is  unknown  to  the 
>evaDagaii  alphabet,  though  the  educated  youth 
if  Ben^  make  strenuous  efforts  to  introduce  it 
El  their  present  faulty  system  of  alliteration  in 
nriting  their  own  names. 

WA.     BURM. 
tarish, ....     HiMU.  I  Waaa,    ....    SiKOH. 
'anh  or  Wanh,    Sambk.  | 

The  Burmese  Buddhist  Lent.  It  is  from  July 
lU  moon  (Wa-tso)  to  October  full  moon  (Tha- 
wg-ynot).  The  strict  people  only  eat  once  daily, 
b  daylight.  Feasts  do  occur,  but  are  discoun- 
^Danced,  and  dramatic  performances  are  ener- 
etically  denounced.  During  these  three  months, 
tie  wandering  Buddhist  mendicants  were  enjoined 
>  remain  in  a  iized  habitation.  The  monks  are 
cpected  during  this  season  to  be  doubly  particular 
1  abstraction  from  secular  affairs,  in  aostinence 
ad  meditation.  It  is  the  great  season  for  preach- 
igto  the  laity. — Yule,  p.  120. 

WADA-GALLAI  or  Vada-Galli.  Tam.  A  sect 
mongst  the  Tamil  Sadra,  commonly  known  as 
tie  right-hand  caste,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
'en-gallai,  or  the  left-hand  caste.  The  literal 
leaning  of  these  words  are  northern  sect  and 
outhem  sect,  but  the  points  of  difference  are 
ery  obscure. 

WADANG  or  Bayar,  a  light  and  tolerably 
arable  wood  of  Java,  employed  for  masts  and 
pars  of  small  vessels ;  but  the  surface  must  be 
oTered  with  resinous  substances  to  prevent  it 
plitting. 

WADARA,  Waddar,  or  Waddiwar,  the  Wadara 
ranloo  of  the  Teling  people,  are  mi^tory, 
well  in  little  huts  of  reed  or  fine  crass,  and 
love  to  any  place  where  they  can  find  employ- 
lent.  Thev  are  spread  across  the  Peninsula  of 
Dtfiiafrom  the  valley  of  the  Nerbadda  to  the  south, 
U  speaking  Telugu.  They  are  road-makers,  tank- 
ig^rs,  and  labourers.  The  men  and  women 
aiy  greatly  in  size,  though  some  of  the  men 
re  stout  and  athletic.    They  aU  drink  heavily. 


diggers,  who  eat  rats,  the  other  quarriers  and 
stone-cutters.  The  great  increase  in  railroads 
and  roads  since  1860  ought  to  have  made  them 
wealthy,  but  th^  seem  to  Hve  from  hand  to  mouth. 
WADE,  JONATHAN,  D.D.,  bom  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  December  1798,  died  1872,  aged 
nearly  74.  He  laboured  with  Dr.  Mason,  Mr. 
Hough,  and  Dr.  Adoniram  Judson  in  teaching  the 
Karen.  He  reduced  the  Karen  language  to 
writing,  and  was  engaged  with  a  Karen  (Sctionary 
ivbci)  hfi  difid 

WADHWAN,  a  Native  State  in  Kattyawar,  with 
an  area  of  288  square  miles ;  population  (1872), 
45,431.  The  soil  is  black  and  light  in  about 
equal  j^roportions.  The  ruler  has  power  to  try 
for  capital  offences,  his  own  subjects  only.— Jntp. 
Gaz, 

WAD  I.  Arab.  The  Ouadi  of  the  French,  the 
channel  of  a  stream  or  river,  or  any  valley  or 
ravine  through  which  water  flows,  whether  con- 
stantly or  in  the  winter  or  cold  seasons;  Wadi- 
Araba,  the  valley  connecting  the  Gulf  of  Akaba 
with  Palestine,  is  in  length  105  miles ;  its  sum- 
mit level  is  495  feet,  and  Dead  Sea  extremity, 
1146  feet  below  the  Mediterranean.  Wadi-al- 
Ghor,  now  called  Wadi-Araba,  is  to  the  S,  of  the 
Dead  Sea  as  far  as  Akaba.  Wadi-al-Malh,  Arab., 
the  valley  of  salt,  a  salt  lake  about  18  miles  S.E. 
of  Aleppo,  from  which  all  North  Syria  is  supplied 
with  salt.  The  valley  is  5  miles  long,  ana  2  or 
3  miles  broad,  and  has  a  shallow  lake  of  saline 
water.  On  this  being  evaporated  by  the  sun^s 
rays,  the  .salt  crystallizes  on  the  exposed  parts. 
Wadi  Mojeb,  the  Amon  of  Scripture,  formerly 
dividing  the  Amorites  from  the  Moabites.  The 
ruins  of  Arayya,  the  ancient  Arver,  are  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  overlooking  Wadi  Mojeb. 
Wadi  Musa  is  the  site  of  Petra,  the  Edom  of  the 
prophecies,  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Apxn  while 
under  the  Nabatsei.  The  NebataBi  left  Karak  for 
this  site,  but  when  the  line  of  commerce  turned 
towards  Egypt  and  towards  Palmyra,  Wadi  Musa 
was  deserted.  It  is  now  held  by  an  Arab  tribe  of 
secluded  habits.  Wadi  Tor  is  in  the  peninsula 
of  Moimt  Sinai.  During  certain  states  of  the 
wind,  its  sands,  when  put  in  motion,  give  out 
sounds  like  a  bell.  A  similar  mountain  occurs 
near  Kabul,  described  by  Bumes  in  Bl.  As.  Tnms., 
1838,  as  Reg  Rawan,  or  Moving  Sand.  Mounts 
Sinai,  Horeb,  Serbal,  and  Shomar  have  summits 
which  rise  to  the  height  of  about  8000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  neighbouring  wadi  or  valleys.  The 
view  from  the  top  of  Sinai  is  that  of  a  chaos  of 
mountains. — Newbold  in  As.  Trawt,  vii.  p.  78 ; 
Petterman  in  Geo,  TVarw.,  1848,  xviii.  p.  89; 
Wilson^s  Lands.    See  Jabal-Nakoos. 

WAG.  Marr.  a  tiger.  Wag-Eswari,  or  tiger- 
goddess.  Waghia,  also  Wagoba,  is  the  tiger  deity 
worshipped  by  the  Bhil  and  Naikude  Gond  races, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Bag  Deo,  by  the  Kurku. 
Waghia  is  worshipped  by  the  Bhil  in  the  form  of 
a  rude  stone,  at  the  edge  of  a  forest  or  jungle, 
and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  tiger.  A  recent 
writer  says  he  overheard  two  village  Bhil,  Gopaji 
and  Devaji  by  name,  reviling  their  idol  at  the 
edge  of  the  jungle  in  round  terms.  ^  You  fellow  I  * 
cried  Gopaji,  *  I  gave  you  pulse  and  broth,  and  a 
chicken,  yet  you  killed  my  ouffalo ! '  *  Broth  and 
a  chicken ! '  screamed  Devaji ;  ^  I  gave  you  three 
chickens  and  a  goat,  yet  yon  carried  off  my  child  \ 


Fadan  have  two  sections,  one  of  them  earth- 1  What  more  do  you  want,  you  rascal? '    The  forest 
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WAGHER. 


WAQABEK 


races  of  the  Sundur  valley  style  the  tiger  their 
brother,  and  allege  that  their  brother  never  hurts 
them.     See  MurB. 

WAGHER,  a  race  who  occupy  Dwarika.  They 
and  the  Badhail  were  long  the  terror  ol  the  neigh- 
bouring sees.  They  were  in  rebellion  in  Kattya- 
war,  until,  on  the  8th  May  1868,  Mulu  Manik  and 
four  of  his  associates  were  killed. 

WAGHORN,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Kavy 
who  advocated  the  Red  Sea  line  for  communica- 
tion with  India.  Bom  1801,  died  8th  Januaiy 
1860.  His  widow  was  granted  a  small  pension 
from  the  Royal  funds.  Count  de  Lesseps  says 
that  he  owes  to  Waghom  the  first  conceptions  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  has  erected  his  oust  on 
Waghom  quay  at  the  south  entrance.  In  1825, 
Lieut.  Johnson,  RN.,  steamed,  via  the  Cape,  in 
the  Enterprise  to  Calcutta.  Coomiander  Wilson, 
of  the  Indian  Navy,  about  1830,  steamed  in  the 
Hwh  Lindsay  in  21  days  from  Bombay  to  Suez. 

WAGIRI,  a  dark-coloured  wandering  race  in 
the  Southern  Mahratta  country  about  Dhulagaon. 
They  are  fowlers  and  hunters,  snaring  birds  and 
animals.  They  speak  Gujerati  amongst  them- 
selves. They  worship  Durga,  do  not  eat  the  cow 
or  its  kind,  nor  the  village  pig,  which  they  call 
Hag-Dukar.  Some  of  them  bury,  some  bum  their 
dei^  Hindus  regard  their  fledb-devouring  pro- 
pensities with  horror,  and  Muhammadans,  how- 
ever poor,  loathe  the  men  who  track  the  wild  boar 
to  his  reedy  bed,  and  voraciously  devour  his 
carcase.  The  Wafi:iri  has  a  bright,  restless  eye, 
and  a  wild  and  inctopendent  bearing ;  the  expres- 
sion of  his  features  is  strongly  marked,  evidencing 
the  existence  of  more  powerful  passions  in  the 
individual  than  is  conmion  to  the  general  character 
of  the  Hindu  races.  In  character  the  Wagiri  is 
daring  and  revengeful,  ready  to  commit  any  act 
of  violence  for  reward. — Postan^s  Western  India, 
i.  p.  203. 

WAG-NAK.  Malay.  The  Bag-nak  or  tiger- 
claw  weapon  of  the  Mahrattas,  worn  on  the 
fingers,  ft  was  with  one  of  these  that  Raja 
Sivaji  clutched  Afzal  Khan,  the  Moghul  general,  at 
a  conference,  and  slew  him. 

WAGUR,  the  most  eastern  part  of  Cutch, 
inhabited  by  the  Wagiia  Rajputs. 

WAH !  Amongst  Muhammadans  and  Sikhs, 
an  exclamation,  used  like  the  English  Bravo! 
Well  done!  Hear,  Hear!  Hurrah!  The  usual 
war-cry  of  the  Sikhs  is  *  Wah !  wah !  Gum  ji  ka 
f attah ! '  *  Hurrah  for  the  victory  of  the  guru  1 ' — 
History  of  the  Sikhs^  p.  148. 

WAHABEE.  Muhammad  ibn  Abd-ul-Wahab, 
a  native  of  the  province  of  Nejd,  belonged  to  the 
pastoral  tribe  of  Temin.  He  was  bom  at  El- 
Ayneh  in  1691,  and  from  him  sprang  a  sect  which 
assumed  the  name  of  Wahabee.  The  doctrines 
which  they  adopted  were  severe  and  puritanical. 
They  acknowledged  one  God,  and  believed  that  the 
Koran  was  an  inspired  writing.  They  also  acknow- 
ledged Mahomed  to  be  the  prophet  of  God,  but 
deprecated  any  peci^iar  homage  being  paid  to  him, 
as  they  considered  him  a  mortal  like  themselves, 
though  gifted  with  a  divine  mission.  These  doc- 
trines spread  with  amazing  rapidity  through  the 
various  tribes  of  Nejd,  and  tne  z^eformers  soon 
obtained  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  north- 
east part  of  Arabia ;  while  by  his  powerful  ser- 
vant, Sheikh  Mekrani  of  Nerjan,  Abd-ul-Wahab 
carried  bis  victorious  arms  into  Yemen.    On  his 


death  he  was  peaceably  succeeded  in  his  tempoa 
and  spiritual  power  by  his  son  Abd-ul-i\M 
during  whose  reign  the  doctrines  of  the  new  see 
were  received  through  the  greater  part  d  A 
Peninsula.   Meccaand  Medina  were  added  to  tba 
conquests  in  1808  and  1804,  the  treasuries  ven 
plundered,  and  all  the  holy  tombs,  which  wmm 
abomination  to  these  reformers,  were  destzoyei 
The  power  of  the  Wahabees  continued  to  incras 
until  1818,  when  Muhammad  All  Pasha  took  m 
arms  against  them,  and  restored  the  holy  dliafl 
Medina  and  Mecca  to  the  nominal  protectiarf 
the  Porte,  but  virtually  made  himself  mutei 
the  Hejaz,  and  during  the  years  1814-15  tat 
ducted  operations  with  varied  success.   On  i 
return  to  Cairo,  he  sent  his  son  Ibrahim  Full 
and  the  campaign  which  followed,  characterai 
by  a  series  of  the  most  barbarous  crueltiies,  renii 
in  the  conquest  of  Deria,  and  the  captoRtf 
AbdnUaribn-Saood,  the  Wahabee  chief.   1Mb 
returned  to  Cairo,  embarking  from  Jeddi  k 
Cosseir  on  the  16th  November  1819 ;  bot  \ak 
another  leader  progress  was  made  in  bringiiiiglii 
rulers  in  Yemen,  and  particularly  the  laui 
Senaa,  under  the  yoke  of  Muhammad  All 

Muhanmiad  ibn  Abd-ul-Wahab  was  not  s 
innovator  but  a  reformer,  whose  aim  vai  k 
restoration  of  Islam  to  its  primitive  parit;ai 
sLmpUcity,  by  insisting  that  its  fuodaiMMi 
dogma,  *  There  is  no  deity  but  God,*  tSxMf 
forbade  all  veneration  to  man,  prophet,  or  s^fA, 
living  or  dead,  however  highly  (ustingaiBhed  lif 
the  (Uvine  favour.  There  can  be  no  doablAil 
beyond  this  utter  exclusion  of  human  meiift,  ill 
formula,  as  originally  proclaimed  by  Mahoorii 
implied  the  doctrine  ot  the  absolute  soTenM 
of  God  in  a  sense  which  reduced  all  mm 
beings  to  a  mass  of  unconditional  ptwro* 
Palgrave  gives  a  splendid  dissertation  on  tbeM 
import  of  this  symbol  of  Islam.  The  greil  Tf 
habee  appears  to  have  ^naped  this  theoiy,  boi  '^^ 
highlv  probable  that  his  efforts  to  explain  it^t 
added  to  its  abstruseness,  thereby  giving  «rf  j 
colour  to  the  diarge  brought  agamst  bis  vM  J 
by  the  orthodox,  that  they  consisted  chieflf « | 
*  sophisms  and  speculations. '  It  is  equally  «^ 
able  to  suppose  that  a  very  limited  number  of  i 
disciples  were  capable  of  appreciating  thesA 
recondite  views  which  his  power  of  abitEMi* 
enabled  him  individually  to  entertain  of  ^ 
nature  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being.  I^ 
difficult  of  general  comprehaurion^howoTcr,^ 
that  part  of  his  system  which  denouiecdi 
honours  paid  to  saints  and  tombs  as  beretif 
innovations,  detracting  from  the  wonhipij 
solely  to  the  Creator,  and  therefore  to  be  i«fH"'| 
and  dealt  with  as  idolateous.  To  say  n^'^J* 
pagans  and  Christians,  whom  all  Mnhamimg 
hold  to  be  polytheists,  the  doctrine  thus  nn^ 
placed  Sunni  and  Shiah,  Ibadhiyah  and  BaW 
alike  in  the  same  category,  and,  moreover,  ^ 
tioned  their  beiuK  dealt  with  as  suofa,  despite  v^ 
negation  of  any  deity  save  one,  by  a  strict  sfl** 
ence  to  the  orthodox  formula.  Heuoe  it  ^ 
that '  they  legalized  the  deipoiling  of  the  Mnh^ 
madans,  taking  their  wives  in  marriage  befcm  Wf 
are  legally  divorced  frwn  thar  husbandai* 
without  observing  the  Iddh,  and  also  the  tm^ 
ment  <^  their  children.'  All  these  ootiageii » 
the  Wahabee  standpcHnt,  were  solsaui  <6^2 
posed  upon  them  by  their  obligalM»»  t»  Qw  «■■ 
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ilam,  which  they  could  not  forego  without  riflk- 
1^  their  own  salyation.  Wahabeeism,  in  fact, 
part  from  certain  speculatiye  Dotiona  respecting 
lie  Supreme  Being,->in  the  main  perfectly  in 
Dcordance  with  the  theology  of  the  Koran, — ^may 
e  defined  as  a  politico-religious  confederacy, 
rliich.  legalizes  the  indiscriminate  plunder  and 
iiraldom  of  all  peoples  beyond  its  own  pale. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century 
be  sect  became  very  numerous,  powerful,  and 
^aaticaL  In  1803  they  laid  siege  to  Mecca  and 
[edina,  and  took  them,  slaughtering  all  who 
rould  not  embrace  their  doctrines.  They  held 
iese  holy  cities  until  the  year  1809,  when  the 
Igions  of  Egypt  and  Turkey  were  poured  in 
gldnst  them.  After  many  sanguinary  engage- 
ments, the  Wahabees  were  defeated,  but  not  exter- 
uxufcted.  It  was  against  the  political  power  of 
his  sect  that  the  Indo-British  army  and  navy 
ought  the  batties  of  Ras-ul-Ehyma  and  Beni-bu- 
Lli  in  1819  and  1821.  This  sect  has  got  adherents 
hzoughout  all  India,  and  some  of  its  members 
Bern  early  to  have  organized  a  conspiracy  against 
he  British  Government. 

In  1865  Faisal-ibn-Saood  died,  an  old  man, 
nd  blind.  He  was  a  saintly  personage,  and  had 
een  a  powerful  ruler.  Dunng  his  long  reign 
a  had  restored  the  Wahabee  power,  and  had 
ecome  master  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Penin- 
nla.  With  his  death  there  occnrred  one  of  those 
raiB  of  succession  which  have  always  been  the 
liafortune  of  Arabia.  Their  reforming  views 
piread  into  British  India  in  the  early  part  of  the 
9  th  centnnr,  and  agitated  all  the  Muhammadans, 
B  well  as  tne  Government,  and  many  Europeans 
ave  regarded  the  presence  of  the  sect  as  a  cause 
f  danger.  In  this  they  have  merely  adopted  the 
pinions  of  the  non-reformers,  and  Wahabee  has 
ome  to  be  applied  to  any  devout  Muhammadan, 
ven  good,devoutmen,leaaine  pure  and  holy  lives, 
imesUy  seeking  for  the  trutii,  cultivating  literaf- 
itre  assidnously ;  but  they  are  compelled  by  the 
lultltade  of  ordinary  people  to  retire  into  the 
eacefnl  shade,  as  the  purity  of  their  lives  begets 
X  them  the  objectionable  name  of  Wahabee.  The 
Bct  is  simply  an  extreme  fonn  of  Mnsalman 
uiitanism.  Its  holy  war  is  directed  more  against 
be  supposed  moral  and  ceremonial  excrescences 
f  modem  Islam  itself,  than  against  the  outside 
rorld  of  infidels.  The  supreme  tribunals  of  Islam 
lave  unanimously  and  solemnly  declared  that 
adia,  under  its  present  tolerant  and  equal  govern- 
ment, is  certainly  not  Dar-ul-harb  (*the  country 
I  the  enemy ')  irpon  whose  rulers  war  should  be 
raged  by  the  &ithful;  and  consequently  no 
ndian  Wahabee,  who  has  not  utterly  broken  with 
he  orthodox  portion  of  his  church,  can  be  dis- 
oyal  on  merelv  rehgious  grounds.  It  is  doubtiess 
he  case  that  the  tendency  of  the  Wahabee  preach- 
Dg  is  to  encourage  sedition,  or  at  least  a  feeling 
^f  disloyalty ;  the  history  of  tiie  world  teaches  us 
hat  iconoclastic  fanaticism  is  always  apt  to  spread 
Tom  rdigion  into  politics.  But  the  Indian  Wahabee 
rbo  is  disloyal  to  the  British  Indian  Government 
vould  probably  be  equally  disloyal  if  his  sovereign 
g^ere  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  Khedive  of  Egypt, 
)r  the  Grand  Sheriff  of  Mecca.  There  are  a  good 
nany  Farasi  in  Eastern  Bengal,  who  are  to  all  in- 
puts and  purposes  Wahabees,  and  then:  ignorance 
laa  on  occasion  been  roused  into  sedition,  and  even 
nto  open  distnrbanoe^  by  the  combined  action  of 


fonaticism  and  poverty.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
there  has  existed  an  active  propaganda  of  fanatio 
Wahabee  Mullahs  at  great  Musalman.  centres. 
Still,  these  fanatics  are  distinctly  regarded  as  such 
by  the  vast  bulk  of  the  Musalman  community 
throughout  India,  who  are  generally  peaceable 
and  industrious  citizens,  and  look  on  the  fanatics 
with  dislike  tempered  only  by  indifference.  The 
Musalman  community  themselves  would  be  the 
last  to  say  that  it  does  not  behove  the  Government 
carefully  to  look  after  this  fanatic  organization. 

In  India  the  sect  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  Muhammadan  races  and  sects, 
but  the  Wahabee  are  still  numerous  in  Northern 
and  Eastern  Arabia. 

Mr.  William  Tayler,  m  1857,  was  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patna  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
revolt,  and  he  placed  the  leading  mulvies 
(among  whom  was  the  notorious  Ahmad-Allah) 
under  precautionary  surveillance,  thereby  para- 
lyzinff  the  entire  body.  Dewan  Mowla  Baksh, 
the  deputy  magistrate,  devoted  himself  in  loyal 
co-operation  with  him,  and  seven  years  afterwards 
received  the  Star  of  India.  Wilayat  Ali  Elhan, 
the  most  influential  citizen  of  Patiia,  cast  in  his 
lot  from  the  very  first  with  the  British  authorities^ 
and  did  inestimable  service,  for  which  he  received 
neither  commendation  nor  reward.  Eazi-Bamzan 
Ali  and  many  others  behaved  welL  In  the  middle 
of  the  century,  acting  from  Patna  as  their  head- 
quarters, the  Wahabees  engaged  for  many  years 
in  treasonable  practices,  sending  men  and  arms 
and  treasiLre  beyond  the  frontiers  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  and  waging  a  jahad  or  religious  war 
against  the  British.  Notwithstanding  the  events  of 
the  mutiny,  the  Wahabee  mulvies  or  preachers 
in  Patna  redoubled  their  exertions  to  collect 
recruits  and  money  for  a  jahad.  Emissaries  were 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country  to  preach  and 
induce  men  to  join  in  the  undertaking.  Thousands 
of  quiet  villagers  from  Lower  and  Eastern  Benoal 
flocked  to  Patna,  where  ther  were  entertained  for 
a  few  days  at  Sadikpur,  ana  thence  sent  forward 
in  bands  of  eight  or  ten  through  Ambala  to  the 
Mulka  Sittana  Hills.  Then  followed  the  Frontier 
War  in  1863,  under  Brigadier  Chamherlain,  which 
cost  the  British  Indian  Government  much  trouble, 
no  small  amount  of  treasure,  and  many  valuable 
lives,  there  having  fallen  in  that  short  campaign 
847  European  and  native  officers  and  men.  Even 
whilst  the  war  was  being  waged,  the  Wahabee 
mulvies  at  Patna  were  sending,  in  large  quan- 
tities, gold  mohurs  and  hoondies  for  the  support 
of  the  rebels;  and  although  the  rebellion  was 
crushed,  temporary  failure  but  stimulated  them  to 
renewed  exertions,  openly  preaching  sedition  in 
every  village  of  the  most  populous  districts,  un- 
settling tile  minds  of  the  Muhammadan  populatioUi 
and  obtaining  an  influence  for  evil  as  extraordinary 
as  it  was  certain.  Generally  they  repudiate  the 
name  of  Wahabee.  Most  of  the  beef-butchers 
of  Hyderabad,  Madras,  and  Bangalore  are  of 
this  sect.  Contrasting  the  practice  of  Islam  in 
these  days  with  the  pure  aeism  inculcated  by 
the  Koran,  Sir  John  Malcolm  justiy  remarks: — 
*  The  followers  of  the  prophet  of  Arabia  have 
relaxed  from  the  principles  of  their  religion,  and 
have  granted  a  species  of  adoration  not  only  to 
him  and  his  immediate  descendants,  but  to  a 
number  of  learned  or  pious  men  who  have  been 
canonized  as  saints.    The  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
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veneration  which  the  conduct  of  indiTidoab  first 
created,  have  grown  by  escesaiYe  indulgence,  and 
by  the  ardour  of  paflstons  excited  by  contrary 
opinions,  into  sacred  reverence  and  devotion. 
Their  very  garments  have  become  relics  of  in- 
estimable viune;  and  in  the  course  of  time  the 
same  properties  have  been  assigned  to  them,  as  are 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  their  possessors.* 
From  this  common  progress  of  superstition  hardly 
one  of  the  numerous  sects  into  wnich  the  Muham- 
madan  religion  is  divided,  can  be  deemed  exempt. 
-^Hut.  of  Persia,  ii.877;  Niebuhr's  TV.  ii.  131; 
J<Uuin  Numa,  p.  523 ;  WellsUcCs  Tr.  i.  5  ;  Burton's 
Mecca,  iii.  272 ;  Playfair*s  Aden ;  Badger,  Imams 
of  Oman,  p.  63 ;  Palgrave^s  Arabia,  i.  365. 

WAHAB  SHAHI,  or  Kirmani  Wool,  the 
wool  of  a  sheep  found  in  Kirman,  a  tract  of 
oountry  in  the  south  of  Persia  by  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  a  spurious 
kind  of  shawl  cloth,  and  for  adulteratuig  the 
wool  used  for  Kashmir  shawls. 

WAHI.  Arab.  Inspiration  given  to  the  pro- 
dbets.  Ilham,  Arab.,  inspiration  given  to  the 
WaH  or  saints. 

WAI6I0U,  written  also  Waigyu,  an  island 
between  New  Guinea  and  Gilolo,  in  Uie  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and  not  far  from  Gilolo.  The 
island  is  occupied  by  a  Papuan  race,  with  nose 
flat,  the  lips  thick  and  projecting,  the  complexion 
a  dark  olive,  the  eyes  deep-seated,  and  on  an 
average  the  facial  angle  77  ,  but  as  high  as  81^. 
In  Gebbe  and  Waigyu,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  the  complexion  is  lighter, 
and  the  peculiar  texture  of  tne  Negro  Imir  is 
absent.  The  inhabitants  of  Waigyu  islands  are 
described  by  M.  Du  Perry  as  having  more 
regtOar  features.  The  language  spoken  at  Waig- 
yu is  entirely  Papuan,  being  that  which  is  us^ 
on  all  the  coasts  of  Mysol,  Salwatty,  the  N.W. 
of  Guinea,  and  the  islands  in  the  Great  Geelvink 
Bay,  Waigyu,  Gebbe,  Poppa,  Obi,  Batchian, 
between  New  Guinea  and  the  Moluccas,  as  well 
as  the  S.  and  £.  peninsulas  of  Gilolo.  The 
Waigyu  islanders  barter  trepang  for  cotton  and 
woollen  stuffs  brought  in  the  Chinese  junks. — 
WaUace,  ii  p.  216. 

WAINGANGA,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Seoni  district,  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
Nagpnr  and  Jubbulpur  road,  near  the  Kurai  Ghat 
For  a  short  distance  it  flows  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  then  turning  to  the  north,  it  skirts  the 
west  of  the  Seoni  district,  and  not  far  to  the 
west  of  Chhapara,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  fine 
bridge  with  twelve  arches  of  50  feet  span,  it 
turns  again  and  flows  towards  the  east  down  to 
its  junction  with  the  Thanwar.  At  this  point 
it  changes  its  course  to  the  south,  and,  after 
passing  through  a  mountain  gorge,  enters  the 
open  coimtry  known  as  the  vailey  of  the  Wain* 
ganga.  For  about  60  miles  it  flows  nearly  due 
souUi,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  Seoni 
and  Balaghat  district;  it  is  then  joined  by  the 
Bagh,  and  flows  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
through  the  Bhandara  district,  in  lat.  19""  36'  10" 
N.,  and  long.  79''  50'  E.  At  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  Wainganga  and  Wardha  to  form  the 
Pranhita,  commences  that  mass  of  rocks  which 
is  known  as  the  Third  Barrier  of  the  Godavery. 
The  Wainganga  is  navigable  during  the  rains 
for  about  100  miles  above  the  junction  with  the 
Kanhan.    Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  300  yards. 


WAIRAGARH,  the  eastern  pargana  of  lb 
Brahmapuri  tahsil  in  the  Chanda  district;,  hji 
boundea  on  the  north  by  the  Bhandan 
Raipur  districts,  on  the  east  by  the 
district  and  Bastar,  on  the  south  by  the  ^"*^g"* 
pargana  and  zamindari,  and  on  the  west  hyii 
Wainganga.  Wairagarh  is  very  nnhealtliy  dnf 
the  autumn  and  early  winter  montfaSy  aadii 
trade  has  consequently  been  almost  wUk 
diverted  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Ama^ 
but  the  samindars  of  the  north  and  notth-i^ 
still  look  upon  it  as  their  capital,  and  wuji 
the  surrounding  landholders  have  reaideiieeska 
Good  sandstone  and  granite  are  obtained  ■* 
the  town,  and  mines  of  diamonds  and  idkii 
were  formeriy  worked  in  the  vicinity. 

WAISHorWeah.  Pukhtu.  Avoluntaiynii 
tribution  of  lands  amongst  the  tribes  of  the  2Lt 
frontier  of  British  India. 

WAIST-BELT,  are  often  gold  embioidal 
with  pearls,  emeralds,  rubies ;  usually  they  sni 
white  doth,  or  of  diawls.  The  vraistbekiH 
part  of  the  dress,  alike  of  Muhammadaas  al 
Hindus,  when  on  duty  or  appearing  befoRi 
superior.  It  is  the  kamriMnohna  or  girdiag  ^ 
of  the  loins  of  the  Bible. 

WAK,  the  supreme  being  of  the  GaUa  mxi 
Shoa.  Ateti,  the  female  power  of  WaL  Si 
Semitic  Races. 

WAKALU.  Karn.,  Tel.  A  plural  of  HM 
or  Waql,  a  fanner  or  agricultural  race.  Jk 
Wakaliga  of  Mysore  have  four  sections, — ^kam 
Hali  Gangadikar  or  Gangahara,  Nonabba^iri 
Kongaru.  Among  the  Canarese  they  are  ffirii 
cultivators,  whom  the  Abbe  Dubois  ooeaiHl 
to  be  identical  with  the  Tamil  YeUalar.  Ihf 
are  so  merely  as  farmen.  They  eat  flesh  M^ 
and  are  not  strict  Hindus.  They  are  indSaii 
soldiers,  but  serve  locally.  The  women  of  andl 
families  of  one  of  their  dans  or  aeota,  ttatdl 
the  Morasu  Wakaliga,  follow  the  eostoB  i 
having  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  am]. 
There  are  about  two  thousand  families  in  }tyt^ 
who  believe  in  the  duty  of  acting  this  pcactiai4 
mutilation,  which  is  forbidden  by  law;  bottf 
lately  as  the  beginning  of  the  year  1874,  a 
had  the  operation  performed  secretly  aft 
holi,  in  the  Bangalore  district.  Ev^y 
of  the  sect,  previous  to  piercing  the  ears  ef  Iff 
eldest  daughter,preparatory  to  her  being  beCnirf 
in  marriage,  had  to  undergo  the  matflatiaal| 
the  viUage  blacksmith.  The  fingers  beii^  dm 
on  a  block,  the  blacksmith  places  a  ehiarisii 
the  joints,  and  chops  them  off  at  a 
The  tradition  connected  with  this  rite 
effect  that  Vrika,  a  rakshasha  or  deaio^fe« 
course  of  austere  devotion,  obtained  irom  Hfr 
deva  the  power  of  consuming  to  ashes  witfptM 
on  whose  head  he  mi^t  place  his  1%^  «2 
He  then  attempted  to  use  this  power  to 
Mahadeva,  who  fled  and  concealed 
grove,  pursued  by  the  demon.  A 
neighbouring  field  loudly  denied  havi^* 
Mahadeva,  but  pointed  with  his  finger  Wi 
grove.  At  this  instant,  to  save  Mahadeva^  ' 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
girl,  with  whom  Yrika  became  Gaaxaaun^ 
eiie  withstood  Mb  advances  until  heaiioold] 
form  the  Sandhya  ceremony  of  af^^yii^  t^  i 
hand  to  the  breast,  the  crown  oi  Ihttitoad^ 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  tims  he 
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himself  to  ashes.  Mabadeva,  issuing  from  the 
grove,  resolved  to  deprive  the  farmer  of  the 
£nger  with  which  he  had  pointed  to  the  groYe, 
but  the  farmer's  wife  prevailed  on  Mahadeva  to 
accept  two  of  her  fingers  instead ;  and  ever  since 
then  her  female  posterity,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
transaction,  sacrifice  two  fingers  at  Mahadeva's 
temple.  The  Wakalu  cultivators  in  India  number 
665,215  souls. 

WAKAMBA,  a  tribe  about  70,000  in  number 
on  the  Eastern  Sohaili  coast,  formerly  nomades, 
but  now  with  some  skill  as  farmers  and  traders, 
and  have  flocks,  herds,  and  domestic  ornaments. 
They  wear  a  leather  thong  round  their  loins,  and 
allow  one  end  to  fall  behind  like  a  tail.  They 
have  smooth,  dark  skins  and  slender  forms.    Their 

;  features  are  not  those  of  the  Negro,  towards 
which  race  they  feel  a  great  contempt. 

WAKHAN,  a  hill  state  north  of  Badakhshan ; 

;  its  chief  lays  claim  to  Grecian  origin.  Wood 
mentions  a  torrent  in  Wakhan,  called  Zar-zamin, 

:  gold  ground.  He  says  all  the  tributaries  of  the 
Oxus  are  fertile  in  gold. — Wood's  Ozus,  p.  382 ; 
Yule's  Cathay,  i.  p.  286. 

WALA.  Arab.,  Hind.  In  composition,  a 
person  who  does  any  act,  as  Rakh-wala,  Gao-wala, 
Ghora-wala,  a  guard,  a  cowkeeper,  a  horse- 
keeper.  In  the  Firozpur  district,  the  addition 
of  WaJa  is  a  common  term  in  naming  villages, 

.  such  as  Sultan  Khan  Wala,  Buta-wala,  Akbar- 
wala ;  and  probably  the  name  of  Ferozeshah  may 

,  haye  been  Ferozeshah- wala,  and  from  the  lengtli 
of  the  word  the  latter  part  may  have  been  dropped 


inland  coontries  have  been  insufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  and  wants  of  India,  and  since  a.d. 
1840  small  batches  have  been  received  from  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope.  These  are  horses  of  good 
figure  and  good  temper,  suitable  for  riding  horses 
and  for  draught,  but,  like  the  Arab  horse,  high 
priced.  Austodia,  however,  has  taken  a  hold  on 
the  Madras  and  Calcutta  markets. 

WALL  Arab.,  Pers.  A  ruler,  a  prophet ;  the 
title  of  the  Turkish  Viceroy  in  Turkish  Arabia. 
It  was  the  title  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Hawiza  tribe. 
There  are  six  sorts  of  governors  in  Persia,  viz. 
Wali,  Beglar  Beg,  Kol  Beg,Wazrr,  Sultan,  Darogha. 
There  were  formerly  four  Wali  or  tributary  princes 
in  Persia,  viz.  the  prince  of  Georgia,  Sinna, 
Luristan,  and  Hawiza ;  but  the  Wali  of  Sinna  is 
the  only  one  remaining.  The  prince  of  Hawiza 
was  caUed  Moula  or  holy,  and  was  a  Synd  or 
supposed  descendant  of  Mahomed.  Kalb  Ali 
Khan,  the  murderer  of  Messrs.  Grant  and  Fother- 
ingham,  was  descended  from  the  Wali  of  Luristan, 
who  was  of  the  Feili  tribe. — Rich''s  Kurdistan,  i. 
p.  211. 

WALI,  the  literary  name  of  a  celebrated  poet, 
who  wrote  in  Urdu  or  Hindustani  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  He  has  been  followed  by 
many  others  down  to  the  present  time;  their 
compositions  are  in  general  mere  imitations  of 
the  Persians.  The  best  author  in  this  branch  of 
poetry  is  Sauda,  who  lived  late  in  the  18th 
century. — Elph,  p.  432. 

WALID,  the  6th  of  the  Ummiad  khaUfs  of 
Baghdad,  ascended  the  khalifat  in  A.D.  708.    He 


or  shahar  (a  city)  substituted. — History  of  the  ;  conquered  Sind,  and  carried  his   arms   to  the 


Sikh»,  p.  54. 

AVALA-JAH.  Pers.  The  title  granted  by  the 
Mogul  emperors  of  Dehli  to  Muhammad  Ali, 
nawab  of  the  Camatic,  and  the  family  are  styled 
Wala-jahi. 

WALAJAHBAD,  in  lat  12°  58'  N.,  and  long. 
VO""  39'  £.,  40  mUes  south  of  Madras,  and  30 
miles  inland  from  the  coast.  The  Palar  river 
passes  by  to  the  south,  about  500  yards  distant. 
It  was  formerly  a  military  cantonment. 

WALAN,  the  name  of  a  large  but  rare  and 
much-yalued  tree  in  Amboyna,  which  was  first 
described  and  figured  by  RumphiusJ 
barium  Amboinense,  and  called 

firf.    Th^SWthep^^^^^^^ 


mixing  it  till  it  W  th  '^t  a  net,  and  in 
the  course  of  an  V^  A  ^^  •  ««oiw  f/MmH 
fall  of  half-dea^oor  *^®  ^^^  ^  generaUy  found 
♦St:  fffAP?  nf  ni^fish.    The  fish  will  recover  from 

the  effect  of  t^     .       -^  ihtoyin  into  fresh  water,    called  i5an  uanga,  lawea  w  x«tc  u^« 
and  are  qmt*>^e  P^»«>°  "  oo^H      l^na  Cvc  bv  Krishna  firing  an  arrow  at  the  spot 

A-v/b  whol^me  ^Jood.-^Eng.Cyc.  ^f^V^^^.^^  f  Ig^ES  ^f  j^dia  are 


Ganges.  Three  years  thereafter,  in  a.d.  718,  his 
general,  Muhammad  bin  Kassim,  overran  Gujerat, 
and  spread  devastatioi^  in  his  progress.  He 
advanced  on  Ghitore,  but  he  was  met  and  com- 
pletely defeated  by  Bappa,  a  descendant  of  Goho, 
who  had  founded  Edur. — EUiofs  Hist,  of  India. 

WALI  KUKUN,  a  tvood  of  Java,  equal  to  the 
kusambi  in  weight,  and  exceeds  it  in  hardness. 
It  is  employed  for  anchors,  naves  of  wheels, 
machinery. 

WALKER,  LiEDjLr-CbLONEL  ALEXANDER, 
Resident  in  GutcL^'^iade  great  efforts  to  suppress 
nfanticide  amoiifest  the  Jhareja  Rajputs. 

SERRATA.  Willd.  The  Gomphia 

angustifolia  of  Vahl.,  a  native  of  Malabar  and 
Ceylon,  has  serrate,  crenate  leaves.     The  roots 


and  leaves  are  very  bitter,  and  are  used  in 
coction  by  the  inhabitants  of  Malabar  as  a  tonic 
and  anthdmintic. 

WALKESHWAR,  near  Bombay,  has  a  tank 
called  Ban  Ganga,  fabled  to  have  been  produced 


^^%      aZ     PeT^^Au^'^^^^^  fiSHESof  I^^dia  are  species  0 

country,  fl-^^-  .   H™^"'  ^  ^^'  v^JT  V^rfdsL     Oohiooephalidse.    The  hissar,  or  walkmg  fish  of 


WAi'ykey.    See  Balayat ;  Valayat 
fathe^^'D.    Arab.    He  was  born ;  son.     WaUd, 
In    **IMherefore  Maulud,  bom,  birth,  a  mauludi. 
'"^he    neighbourhood  of    Bombay,   the  Arab 
_i»^m  of   adding    the   father's  name   is  very 
ReneraUy  followed,  alike  by  Muhamma^s  and 
ftindus.    An  Arab,  for  instance,  would  be  atyled 
Ahmad  bin  Yakub,  but  in  Bombay  Ahmad  wald 
Yakttb.    Ibn  or  bin  and  wal'd  are  both  of  them 
Arabic  words,  meaning  Ahmad  son  of  lak^^^^ 


WALKING-STICK,  a  staff  or  cane  carried  m 
the  hand  for  ornament  or  support.  There  are 
numerous  kinds,  as  Malacca  cane,  Penang  lawyers, 
Wanghee,  supple-jacks,  and  other  fancy  varieties. 
The  bamboo  furnishes  useful  walking-sticks,  as 
also  the  various  pahn  trees,  the  Ldcuala,  coooanut 
tree,  sago  pahn,  betel  palm,  palmyra  pahn,  also 
the  kumbha  wood  of  the  Gmelina  arborea,  and  the 
Ghittunkoodoo  wood  of  the  N.  Gircars  (perhaps 
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WALKING  STICK  INSECT. 


WALL  OP  CHINA 


stem  of  an  umbrella.  Cabbage  walking-eticks  are 
the  stems  of  a  variety  of  the  garden  cabbage 
(Brassica  oleracea,  £.),  grown  in  the  Channel 
Islands;  the  growth  in  height  is  promoted  by 
constantly  stripping  off  the  leaves. 

WALKING  STICK  INSECT,  species  of 
Phasma. 

WALLA,  the  modem  name  of  the  ancient 
city  of  VallabhL 

WALLABHIPUR.  In  a.d.  770,  Wallabhipur, 
the  present  Walleh,  which  had  the  most  brilliant 
court  in  India,  fell  before  an  irruption  from  the 
north,  supposed  by  Mountstuart  Elj^instone  to 
be  Persians  under  Nushirwan  the  Great,  by  Colonel 
Tod  to  be  Scythians,  and  by  another  authority 
to  be  Indo-Bactrians.  The  name  of  Gurjjara  in 
the  time  of  Hi  wen  Thsang  was  confined  to  Western 
liajputana,  and  it  was  still  a  distinct  countiy  from 
Saoraahtra  in  a.d.  812,  when  Karka,  raja  of 
lAteswara,  recorded  a  grant  of  land.  Between 
this  date  and  a.d.  1810,  there  is  a  gap  of  five  cen- 
turies, during  which  period  we  have  no  mention 
of  Gurjjara  in  any  contemporary  records.  General 
Cunningham  has  a  strong  suspicion,  however, 
that  the  movement  of  the  Gujar  race  towards  the 
Peninsula  must  have  been  connected  with  the 
permanent  conquest  of  Dehli,  Kanouj,  and  Ajmir 
by  the  Muhammadans,  which  ejected  the  Chauhan 
and  Bahtor  tribes  from  Northern  Kajputana  and 
the  Upper  Ganges,  and  thrust  them  towards  the 
south.  The  Rabtor  occupied  Pali  to  the  east  of 
Balmer  in  the  Samvat  year  1288,  or  a.d.  1226. 
This  settlement  of  the  Rahtor  must  have  driven 
the  great  body  of  the  Gujar  from  their  ancient 
seats,  and  forced  them  to  the  south  towards 
Anhalwara  Pattan  and  Eder.  This  was  actually 
the  case  of  the  Gohil,  who,  being  expelled  from 
Marwar  by  the  Rahtor,  settled  in  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Peninsula,  which  was  named  after  them 
Gohilwara.  In  the  time  of  Akbar,  the  Gujar  had 
certainly  not  penetrated  into  the  Peninsula,  as 
Abul  Fazl  does  not  name  them  in  his  notice  of  the 
different  tribe^-which  then  occupied  the  Circar 
of  Surat ;  and  even  at  the  present  day  there 
is  no  large  community  of  the  Gujar  in  the  Pen- 
insula. 

WALLACE,  ALFRED  RUSSEL,  born  at  Usk, 
Monmouthshire,  1822,  an  eminent  naturalist,  who 
devoted  many  years  of  his  life  exploring  and 
describing  the  reffions  which  he  had  visited.  He 
travelled  in  South  America  from  1848  to  1852, 
and  subsequently  dwelt  for  eight  years  amongst 
the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Arclupelago.  His 
researches  were  embodied  in  his  valuable  works, 
Travels  on  the  Amazon  and   Rio  Negro,  Palm 


varying  forms  of  one  great  Oceanic  or  Polji 
race.  Professor  Huxley,  however,  is  of  oji 
that  the  Papuans  are  more  nesrij  allied  \ 
Negroes  of  Africa  than  to  any  other  not 
Wallace  has  given  to  Europe  ayeryfulll 
ledge  of  the  birds  of  that  extensire  region. 

WALLAGO  ATTU  and  SaccobranchM  f< 
are  mud  frequenters ;  an  esteemed  edible  i 
the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

WALLAMPOORY,  a  chank  opening  t 
right,  called  in  Calcutta  the  right-handed  d 
is  so  highly  prized  as  sometimes  to  sell  fa 
or  600  or  even  1000  rupees. 

WALLANCHOON,  a  pass  in  Nepal,  into 
52'  N.,  and  long.  87°  14'  E.  The  crest  a 
pass  is  16,775  feet  above  the  sea.  Hm 
leading  up  the  pass  for  8  miles  is  a  u 
stony,  and  steep  gorge.  Tlie  top  is  a  Iowa 
between  two  ridges  of  rock. 

WALLEROO,  a  Dhangar  tribe  in  the  Ml 
division  of  l^e  Madras  Presidency.  Hm) 
also  styled  Yerra-walleroo. 

WALLICH,  NATHANIEL,  a  medicri  i 
of  the  Bengal  army,  an  eminent  botanist 
collected  plants  in  the  Calcutta  Garden,  iD!i| 
Singapore,  Penang,  Oudh,  Rohilkhand,l)ii« 
of  Deyra,  Martaban,  Ava,  etc.,  andhadcoM 
made  in  Sylhet  by  Francis  de  Silya,in  Kri 
by  Robert  Bliukworth,  in  Srinaghm'byKitf 
in  Tavoy  and  the  Tenasserim  coast  bril 
Gomez.  He  had  in  addition  specimens  coU 
by  Heyne  in  the  Peninsula  generally,  bjlj 
in  the  Neilgherries,  sJso  byMoorcroftintkei 
elevated  mountains  bounding  India  on  dieiN 
in  the  Himalayan  range  by  Dr.  Boyle,  m  9^ 
by  Mr.  S.  Webb  and  Dr.  Govan,  in  Syltej 
Chittagong  by  Bruce,  in  Pundoa  by  SmiW 
in  Penang  by  Porter.  His  Plante  m 
Rariores,  3  volumes  folio,  contains  296  coM 
lithographic  plates,  with  monogiaphi  M 
fessor  Nees  Von  Esenbeck  on  InduunLaonaaj 
Acanthacese,  by  Mr.  Bentham  on  the  li* 
Professor  Meisner  on  the  genus  Polygoooa* 
Yon  Martins  on  Restiacett.  H«  wis  ^ 
charge  of  the  Government  Gardens  at 
having  succeeded  Dr.  Roxburgh.  HeW* 
Indiim  Woods,  in  Bl.  As.  IVans.,  1838, IL^j:' 
besides  editing  a  portion  of  the  Flon  * 
Dr.  Roxburgh,  he  coibimenced,  in  India,  0 
trated  work  on  Nepal  "^J^^lants,  Tcntamen 
Nepalensis,  which  was  the  ifirst  speciocn  « 
graphy  ever  produced  in  ln&^  Dn.fl»^ 
Thomson  estimated  his  great  flWectioo  it  1><|^ 
6500  and  7000  spedea— MpWtfVw/liH*] 

WALLICHIA  OBLONGIFOub,  the  0* 


the  Lepcba,  a  palm  which  grows  m  Skii* 
affords  an  admirable  fodder  for  hoiaeto^p 
it  to  any  other  green  food  to  be  has  is  »■ 


Trees  of  the  Amazon,  The  Malay  Archipelago, 
IVopical  Nature,  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of 
Natural  Selection,   1871.     He  also  contributed 

largely  to  the  scientific  journals,  1869  to  1872;    mountains. — Hooker,  i.  p.  14B.  ^    ^ 

on  Auatralasia,  with  Ethnological  Appendix  by  A.  WALL  OF  CHINA  was  built  to  «■ 
H.  Eeane,  1878 ;  on  Island  Life,  1880 ;  and  on 
Islands,  as  illustrating  Geographical  Distribution, 
1876.  Mr.  Wallace  (li.  p.  250)  believes  that  the 
numerous  intermediate  forms  which  occur  among 
the  oountleas  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  not  merely 
the  result  of  an  intermixture  of  their  races,  but 
are  to  some  extent  truly  intermediate  or  trans- 
itional, and  that  the  brown  and  the  black,  the 
Papuan,  the  natives  of  Gilolo  and  Ceram,  the 
Fijian,  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwioh 
Islands,   and   those   of   New  Zealand,  are   all 


WAL.L.     UH    UniJNA  was   Diuii.  »"/™-i 

inroads  of  the  warlike  pastoral  tnWi  » 
generals  of  the  emperor  Che-hw*Bg-t«  ^J 
subdued  the  people  in  the  «>""»  ^ 
more  remained  to  be  done  *^  ,^a 
these  Tartars,  or  at  least  to  put  a  it^" 
inroads.  Some  of  the  northern  states  Hs". 
ually  built  a  wall,  to  keep  »«!*  JJlg 
guests  out  of  their  temtoriss.  ^VJ 
therefore  resolved  to  erect  the  Gwstwa% 
commences  at  Lin-teeaou,  in  tje  '•^J 
of  Shen-»,  in  the  mountains  of  Leto»-w^ 
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WALNUT. 


WANDIWASH. 


rminates  in  the  sea,  a  distance  of  more  than 
lOO  miles.  It  runs  over  hills  and  rivers,  through 
.Ueys  and  plains,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
Apendous  work  ever  produced  by  human  labour. 
9  lined  it  with  fortresses,  erected  towers  and 
.ttlements,  and  built  it  so  broad  that  six  horse- 
in  might  ride  abreast  upon  it.  To  lay  the 
ondation  in  the  sea,  several  vessels,  loaded  with 
Hast,  were  sunk,  and  upon  this  iJie  wall  was 
BCted.  Every  third  man  in  the  empire  was 
quired  to  work  on  it,  under  the  direction  of 
ang-teen,  B.C.  240. 


WALNUT, 
orot,  Jowz,  Khusif,  Ar. 
AD-than,    .     .  CiiESAB. 
Mr,  Ka,  Darga,       ,, 
i-t'au,  Kiang-t'au,  Chin. 

MX, Fr. 

m,    .    .    .    .  Kangr.\. 


Tr.-Ini). 


Starga,  .  .  .  Ladakh. 
Okher,.  .  .  .  Nepal. 
Ohar-mughz,  .  .  Pers. 
Girdighan,  . 
I  Jous-i-ruini,  . 
Ughz,  Waghz, 

The  walnut  tree,  Juglans  regia,  grows  wild  in 
6  N.W.  Himalaya  at  heights  from  8000  to 
^,000  and  11,000  feet ;  but  it  does  not  ripen  its 
nit  above  9000.  It  has  long  been  cultivated  in 
srsia  and  Turkestan,  and  has  been  taken  west- 
ird  to  England  and  eastward  to  China.  Honig- 
flger  states  that  a  twig  of  the  walnut  tree, 
iglans  regia,  is  kept  in  a  room  as  a  means  of 
ipelling  flies.  The  Persian  waluut  kernels 
e  eaten,  or  are  made  into  pickles  or  ketchup, 
le  Kashmirians  use  the  walnut  as  a  dye  for 
ack  and  green  colours ;  the  former,  from  the 
)e  fruit,  is  a  '  fast  ^  or  permanent  dye,  and  the 
tter  is  furnished  from  the  walnuts  which  fall 
to  the  ground  while  they  are  still  green.  The 
tter  colour  is  not  permanent.  From  the  kernel 
I  oil  is  extracted,  which  is  used  not  only  for 
iming  in  lamps,  but  also  for  culinary  purposes, 
is  said  also  to  be  made  the  medium  for  extract- 
g  the  perfume  of  the  jasmine,  the  yellow  rose, 
id  the  narcissus.  One-fourth  of  flower  is  added 
three-fourths  of  oil,  and  the  whole  is  well 
rked  up  in  a  jar  or  bottle.  It  is  then  exposed 
the  sun  for  Ave  or  six  weeks,  by  which  time 
e  oil  is  found  to  be  sufficiently  impregnated, 
alnut  oil  forms  an  extensive  and  profitable 
tide  of  export  into  Tibet  and  Yarkand.  Walnut 
3od  w^as  the  chief  cabinet- wood  of  Europe  before 
e  introduction  of  mahogany.  Black  walnut 
)od  (Juglans  nigra,  X.)  is  much  used  in  the 
oited  States  for  cabinet-work ;  also  butternut 
>od  (Juglans  cinerea,  L.)  of  the  United  States. 
StewarL 

WALSURA  GARDNERL    Thw.    A  small  tree 
owing  in  the  central  provinces  of  Ceylon,  at  an 
jvation  of  2000  to  4000  feet.— TAm?. 
WALSURA  PISCIDIA.    Roxh, 
e-boe,  ....  BuRM.  I  Wallurati,  ....  TSL. 
alsura,      .    .    .     Tam.  | 

This  tree  grows  in  the  Circars,  is  very  plentiful 
the  Pegu,  Tounghoo,  and  Tharawaddy  forests. 
I  timber  is  large,  heavy,  and  strong,  white- 
loured,  and  adapted  for  every  purpose  of  house- 
ilding.  In  India  the  bark  is  tlirown  into  ponds 
stupefy  flsh,  which,  coming  to  the  surface,  are 
Bily  taken,  and  are  not  considered  injurious  to 
eaten. — Roxh.;  RoyU,  111.;  Voigt;  WCl. 
WALSURA  ROBUSTA,  a  tree  of  Sylhet ;  the 
rk  is  not  employed  as  a  fish  poison. — OfSh,  ; 
nh,  ii.  p.  386. 

WALSURA  TERNATA.    Roxh. 

kka  walfonb,    .    •  Tam.  I  Chinna  valaw,    t    .  Tkl. 

linna  walluraiii,   •    Tel.  |  Vada  valasa,  .    .    .      „ 


A  small  tree  growing  on  the  sides  of  hills.  It 
flowers  during  the  hot  season.  Walsura  vUlosa, 
W.  and  i4.,  is  a  tree  of  Moulmein. — Roxh. 

WALUR  LAKE,  in  Kashmir,  is  the  largest  sheet 
of  water  in  the  valley,  formed  by  an  expansion  of 
the  river  Jheluni  (Jhilam).  The  centre  lies  in 
lat.  84°  20'  N.,  and  long.  TiT  37'  E.  Length  from 
east  to  west,  21  miles ;  breadth  from  north  to 
south,  9  miles.  Celebrated  for  its  picturesque 
beauty.  Contains  a  small  island,  with  extensive 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Buddhist  temple.  Subject  to 
violent  squalls. — Imp.  Gaz, 

WAMAN-DUADASI,  from  Waman,  a  dwarf, 
and  Duadasi,  the  12th  day  of  the  month  Paksh, 
about  the  10th  September.  It  is  a  Hindu  cere- 
monial in  conamemoration  of  the  fifth  incarnation 
of  Yishnu,  who  assumed  the  form  of  a  dwarf  to 
prevent  Bali  by  his  austerities  acquiring  dominion 
over  three  worlds.  The  dwarf  put  his  foot  on 
Bali's  head  and  crushed  him  to  Patali. 

WA-MEE,  a  Chinese  bird  kept  for  fighting. 
They  are  good  songsters. 

WA-MO.  BuRM.  Bamboo  fungus,  an  anthel- 
mintic. 

WAN  A.  Hind.  Divinities  of  the  air,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Asa,  pi.  Asen,  which,  according  to  Bunsen, 
means  existent,  living  ones. 

WANA  -  GANA  -  K ALOO,  Curraganica,  and 
Punchunganigaloo  are  dealers  or  shopkeepers  of 
Telingana,  and  called  in  common  parlance  by  the 
Hindi  word  Teli  or  oilman.  They  are  petty 
traders  and  shopmen  in  the  Ceded  Districts. 

WANDEROO.,  Singh.,  is  the  name  in  Ceylon 
for  the  Presbytis  ursinus,  the  P.  thersites,  P. 
cephalopterus,  and  other  species,  and  it  has  also 
been  applied,  though  erroneously,  to  the  Silenus 
veter,  Linn.,  of  the  Malabar  coast.  The  low 
coimiry  Wanderoo,  P.  cephalopterus,  is  replaced 
in  the  hills  by  the  larger  species,  P.  ursinus,  which 
inhabits  the  mountain  zone  of  Kandy .  P.  thersites 
is  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  others  by  wanting 
the  head  tuft.  Some  are  as  large  as  an  English 
spaniel  dog,  are  of  a  darkish-grey  colour,  and 
black  faces  with  great  white  beards  round  from 
ear  to  ear,  which  make  them  show  just  like  old 
men.  This  sort  does  but  little  mischief,  keeping 
in  the  woods,  eating  only  leaves  and  buda  of 
trees,  but  when  they  are  caught  they  will  eat  any- 
thing. They  are  called  Lan^roor  on  the  continent 
of  India  and  in  Further  India,  where  the  species 
of  Presbytis  are  P.  albocinereus,  entellus,  Johnii, 
jubatus,  obscurus,  Phayrei,  pileatus,  priamus,  and 
schistaceus.  In  Ceylon  there  are  five  monkeys, 
four  of  which  belong  to  one  group,  the  Wanderoo, 
and  the  other  is  the  little  graceful  grimacing 
Rilawa,  which  is  the  universal  pet  and  favourite 
of  both  natives  and  Europeans.  The  Tamil  con- 
jurors teach  it  to  dance,  and  in  their  wanderings 
carry  it  from  ^dllage  to  village,  clad  in  a  grotesque 
dress,  to  exhibit  its  lively  performances.  It  does 
not  object  to  smoke  tobacco.  The  Wanderoo  is 
too  grave  and  melancholy  to  be  trained  to  these 
drolleries. — Tennent,  Ceylon,  p  10. 

WANDIWASH  or  Vimdivasu,  the  chief  town 
of  a  taluk  of  the  same  name  in  North  Arcot  dis- 
trict, Madras,  lat.  12°  30'  20"  N.,  long.  79^  38'  40" 
E.,  20  miles  north  of  Gingi.  It  was  stormed  in 
October  1752,  by  the  sepoy  soldiers  under  Major 
Lawrence.  In  1767  the  French  garrison  twice 
repulsed  the  Britic^.  A  more  energetic  attack, 
under  Monson,  in  1759,  was  abso  unsuccessful. 
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Immediately  after  this,  the  French  soldiers 
mutinied,  and  although  they  were  speedily  paci- 
fied, before  the  end  of  the  year  the  fort  surrendered 
to  Coote.  In  1760,  Lally  appeared  before  the 
fort;  in  a  day  or  two  he  was  joined  by  Bussy 
and  300  Mahratta  auxiliaries.  Before  the  siege 
had  far  progressed,  Coote  came  up,  and  in  the 
pitched  batUe  which  ensued  the  French  were 
utterly  routed,  and  Bussy  was  taken  prisoner. 
This  victory  was  in  itself  and  in  its  consequence 
the  most  important  won  over  the  French  in  India. 
In  1780,  Lieutenant  Flint  by  a  bold  stratagem 
saved  the  fort  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Hyder 
Ali,  and  with  very  inadequate  means  held  it  for 
nearly  three  years  against  every  device  of  the 
enemy.  Twice  he  was  relieved  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
and  twice  at  least  he  repelled  most  vigorous 
assaults. — Imp,  Gaz, 

WAKI,  a  Lingaet  or  Jangam  sect,  numerous  in 
the  Canarese-speaking  country,  and  extendir^  in 
the  direction  of  Poona  and  Bombay.  'Hiey 
arrange  themselves  into  the  four  sections,  Rasot, 
Diksot,  Melwant,  and  Tailwant,  who  eat  together 
but  do  not  intermarry.  The  Tailwant  drink  only 
tank  water,  which  is  first  strained  and  carefully 
covered  with  a  cloth  to  prevent  injury  to  animal 
life.  The  Rasot  have  no  guru,  which  the  other 
three  have.  The  Wani  are  shopkeepers  and  agri- 
culturists. They  marry  girls  when  five  to  eight 
years  old.  The  couple  are  placed  sitting  on  a  mat 
or  bullock  saddle,  to  which  they  are  lifted  on  the 
crossed  hands  of  four  men,  who  put  betel  leaf  in 
their  mouths  and  complete  the  ceremony.  Widows 
are  remarried.  They  inter  their  dead  in  a  sitting 
posture,  and  on  the  third  day  sprinkle  rice  and 
milk  on  the  grave.  Wania,  also  Yania,  are 
pronunciations  of  the  Banya  name  ;  the  Banya  of 
Bengal. 

WANIKA,  the  general  name  given  to  the 
African  tribes  near  the  Suhaili  coast.  They  fear 
an  imaginary  being  called  Muansa,  which  they 
suppose  to  be  a  wild  beast  in  the  woods,  and  an 
imaginary  spiritual  shade  called  Koma. 

WAKJARA  or  Banjara,  a  race  of  grain  and 
cotton  carriers,  spread  thoughout  India.  The 
name  is  supposed  to  be  Yanachara,  that  is,  wan- 
derers in  the  forests. 

WANKANER,  a  Native  State  in  Kattyawar. 
Area,  376  square  miles;  population  (1872),  28,750. 
A  black  marble  is  found  within  its  limits.  The 
nearest  port  is  Joria. — Imp,  Gaz,  ix. 

WANNIAH,  a  race  in  the  Batticalao  district  of 
Ceylon,  who  have  traditions  about  their  queens, 
and  show  the  remains  of  a  bridge  built  for  their 
use. — Lee^s  Rebeyro,  p.  80. 

TVAQAF.  Arab.  Land  or  other  property 
appropriated  for  religious  or  charitable  purposes. 

WAQIDI,  a  biographer  of  Mahomed,  bom  at 
Medma,  a.d.  747,  a.h.  130,  and  died  in  Baghdad, 
A.D.  822,  A.H.  207.  He  expended  2000  dinar  in 
buying  books,  and  left  behind  him  600  chests  full. 
His  secretary  was  Ibn  Sa'd,  and  he  had  two  slaves 
as  amanuenses. 

WAR  in  the  Dravidian  tongues  is  the  dialectal 
variation  of  Yarn,  Sansk.,  an  individual. 

WAR.  Mahr.  Also  written  Wari,  Bari,  Badi, 
Bad,  Yati,  derived  through  the  Hindi  from  the 
Sanskrit,  means  an  enclosure,  a  garden,  a  house 
or  dwelling,  takes  in  the  Mahrati  the  form  of 
Warkuree,  signifying  a  parterre,  a  yard  around  a 
house. 


WAR.  Striac.  The  general  tenn  for  a  stoi 
district.  War-ed-djamous,  the  war  or  district ' 
the  buffaloes. — Rohimon^s  TV.  ii.  p.  127. 

WARA,  Wada,  Yada,  Yado,  Yaro  of  the  Ma] 
rati  and  Gujerati,  meaning  a  ward  or  quarter 
a  town,  occupied  by  people  of  the  same  avocatio 
is  dso  from  tne  Sanskrit.  It  is  met  with  in  ever 
day  conversation,  as  Bahmanwara,  the  Dherwii 
the  Brahman  and  Pariah  quarter;  a  comiu 
termination  to  towns  and  portions  of  towns,  i 
Anhilwara,  Dherwara,  Bahmanwara. 

WARA,  a  town  in  the  Konkan  near  Bombi 
from  which  was  obtained  a  sculptured  slab.  1J 
character  used  in  its  inscription  is  that  of  ii 
Saurashtra  coins  and  long -tailed  Deva-Ka^ 
No  gods  are  mentioned,  but  there  is  a  trisuki 
the  slab.  The  inscription  is  a  fragment,  d 
cannot  be  fully  translated ;  but  Mr.  Prinsep  af 
it  may  be  as  old  as  the  Gujerat  coins  with  GiU 
heads  upon  them.  The  trisnla,  without  the  10 
tion  of  Hindu  gods,  would  seem  to  indicate  di 
it  is  not  necessarily  an  exclusive  emblem  of  Si 
— Prinsep^s  Antiq.  v.  p.  340. 

WARANGAL,  ancient  town,  86  miles  XI 
of  Hyderabad  city,  lat.  17**  58'  N.,  long.  79^ 
E.  W  arangal  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  ISak 
kingdom  of  Telingana,  founded  by  the  Nan^ 
Andhras.  The  kings  of  Andra,  whose  c^ 
was  Warangal,  are  said  to  have  been  conm 
with  the  Andra  race  of  Magadha,  but  it  most  if 
been  by  country  only,  for  Andra  is  not  the  a* 
of  a  family,  but  of  all  the  inland  part  of  Telii^ 
The  records  of  the  inhabitants  mention  Tibtf 
and  Salivahana  among  the  earliest  monctic 
after  these  they  place  the  Chola  rajas,  whoi* 
succeeded,  they  think,  about  a.d.  515,  hj  »^ 
called  Tavana,  who  were  nine  in  number," 
reigned  as  they  say  for  458  years,  till  A-rJI 
Al^ut  this  time  the  Ganapati  rajas  began,  boti 
first  authentic  mention  of  them  was  in  the  esM 
the  11th  century,  under  Kakati,  from  whom  ( 
whole  dynasty  is  sometimes  named.  He  ^  j 
oflBcer  or  feudatory  of  the  Chalukya  kiigj 
Kalyan,  and  gained  victories  over  the  GholaUl 
The  Ganapati  rajas  attained  to  greatest  po^ 
about  the  end  of  the  13  th  century,  when  W 
traditions  represent  them  as  poss^sed  of  > 
whole  of  the  Peninsula  south  01  the  God*?^ 
but  Professor  Wilson  limits  their  rule  to  bet** 
lat.  15°  and  18**  N.  In  1332,  their  cap^  Jj 
taken  by  Kafur,  the  general  of  Ala-ud-Din,' 
their  importance,  if  not  their  independence,* 
stroyed  by  a  Muhammadan  army  from  Dehh,» 
two  of  its  officers  settled  at  Yijayanagar.  At^ 
time  subsequent  to  this  they  seem  to  have  bj 
tributary  to  Orissa.  Thev  merged  at  last  in" 
Muhammadan  kingdom  of  Golconda. 

Warangal  is  said  also  to  have  borne  the  n* 
of  Amabunda.  A  sculptured  slab  obtained  ibj 
had  an  inscription  in  Telugu  and  Uriya,  f" 
Sanskrit  slokas.  Its  date  was  Saka  1054,  oriJ 
1132,  being  the  year  Chetrabhanu  of  the  Yritf 
pati  Chakra,  or  sixty  years'  cycle  of  «^°P**^-  ^ 
mscription  contains  a  long  account  of  Rn» 
Deva's  genealogy  and  of  his  battles.  There  aretf 
any  praises  of  Brahmaus,  or  even  mention  of  tbffl 
It  is  now  famed  for  its  manufacture  of  carpet 
In  the  town  of  Hunnumconda  are  the  rams  of 
famous  temple.  The  structure  is  composed  of 
hard  black  rock,  elaborately  sculptaitjd.  Fo^ 
large  columns,  highly  carved,  wippart  a  roof  c 
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olid  slabs ;  although  the  legend  runs  that  a  thoa- 
and  pillars  once  supported  the  fabric,  but  a  few 
iow  remain  standing.  Inside  the  pavilion  is  a 
gigantic  bull  (couchant),  sculptured  out  of  black 
rap,  highly  polished,  which  is  an  admirable  speci- 
nen  of  workmanship  of  ite  kind.  The  temple  is 
ntered  upon  wide  steps  of  solid  black  trap-rock. 
!lie  landing  is  in  a  porch  supported  by  two 
dvance  columns,  with  elegantly-sculptured  bases, 
Laving  massive  parapets  between  them.  The 
apitals  and  entablatures  are  likewise  exquisitely 
arved,  with  eaves  hanging  over  them  about  five 
eet  over  their  bearings.  The  building  claims 
ttention  for  its  great  antiquity,  built,  it  is  said, 
>  thousand  years  ago  by  Raja  Burthop  Roothroo, 
0  whom  also  is  attributed  the  gigantic  works 
cattered  over  the  Warangal  district,  such  as  the 
;reat  wall  and  fort  of  Warangal,  and  the  embank- 
Qent  and  masonry  adjuncts  of  the  Pakhall  lake, 
(to.  In  the  road  from  Hyderabad  to  within  forty 
oiles  of  Warangal,  barren  rocks,  which  intensify 
he  heat  of  the  sun,  and  arid  plains,  are  the  pre- 
vailing features,  and  water  is  both  scarce  and  bad. 
It  Bonagherry,  26  miles  from  Hyderabad,  is  a 
ill  fortress  or  drug,  planted  on  the  summit  of 
,  precipitous  rock,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain 
D  a  very  great  height ;  the  road  extends  only  to 
lunnumconda,  a  distance  of  90  miles  from 
lyderabad. — Elphin.  'p.  221 ;  Cunningham^  An, 
reog,  oflndiOy  p.  527;  Ferausson. 

WARBLER,  a  name  applied  to  several  genera 
nd  species  of  birds.  The  pretty  blue-throated 
irarbler  Cyanecula  suecica,  of  the  N.W.  Himalaya, 
requents  the  mustard  fields  and  low  scrub,  frisk- 
Dg  about  like  the  robin  redbreast  On  bleak 
ituations  in  the  Himalaya,  Mr.  Adams  met  with 
he  black-breasted  warbler  Calliope  pectondis. 
t  is  a  solitary  bird,  and  affects  the  stunted  juniper 
rushes  at  high  altitudes ;  it  is  about  the  size  of 
he  redstart,  which  in  habits  it  much  resembles. 
—Adams^  Naturalist. 

WARD.  Sir  Henry  Ward,  a  dvil  servant, 
lovernor  of  Ceylon,  and  who  died  of  cholera 
rfaile  Groveruor  of  Madras  in  1860.  In  Ceylon  he 
;ave  encouragement  to  settlers,  removed  the  many 
Iftficulties  which  beset  them ;  he  constructed  great 
rank  roads  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
he  island,  and  opened  up  the  districts  by  admir- 
able branch  communications.  Rivera  and  streams 
vere  provided  with  temporary  bridges  until  the 
Inances  increased,  when  they  were  replaced  with 
)ermanent  structures ;  and  ere  he  left  the  colony 
le  had  the  satisfaction  of  opening  the  suspension 
>ridge  at  Grampola  and  the  new  bridges  at  Katu- 
^tntuty,  magnificent  structures,  which  will  re- 
nain  lasting  monuments  of  his  rule,  and  will  bear 
lis  name  to  posterity.  Sir  Edward  Barnes  may 
>e  said  to  have  founded  the  colony,  and  Sir  Henry 
KVard  to  have  formed  it. 

William  Ward,  the  missionary  colleague  of 
Darey  in  the  Serampur  Mission.  He  was  born 
it  Derby  in  1769,  and  learned  the  trade  of  a  car- 
penter. He  arrived  at  Serampur  on  the  18th 
[)ctober  1799.  He  was  fearless,  fond  of  work, 
K>mewhat  democratic,  slightly  opinionated,  with 
i  capacity  for  organization,  and  with  that  mar- 
vellous control  over  Asiatics  which  belongs  to 
,hat  temperament.  The  book  he  wrote,  a  View 
>f  the  Histoiy,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  the 
Hindns,  with  all  its  exaggerations  and  affected 
prudery,  is  still  valuable  as  illustrating  the  popular 


habits,  manners,  and  religious  belief  of  the  masses, 
and  as  giving  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
£.  I.  Company^s  servants  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century.    It  went  through  three  editions. 

WARD  HA,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  Satpura 
Hills  between  Nagpur  and  Betul.  It  is  a  river  of 
importance  in  the  Central  Dekhan.  It  flows 
south-east,  separating  the  Nagpur,  Wardha,  and 
Chanda  districts  of  the  Central  F^vinoes  from 
the  Berars  and  the  Nizam's  dominions.  Its  first 
great  afiiuent  is  the  Pain  Ganga,  which  it  receives 
on  the  Nizam's  or  right  bank,  about  190  miles 
from  its  source;  64  miles  lower  down  (a  little 
above  Chanda)  it  joins  the  Wainganga,  and  the 
united  stream,  thenceforward  luiown  as  the 
Pranhita,  flows  on  in  the  same  direction  to  join 
the  Godavery  at  Seroncha.  It  is  at  the  junction 
of  the  Wardha  with  the  Wainganga  that  the 
great  obstacle  to  the  Godavery  navigation  scheme, 
known  as  the  '  Third  Barrier,'  occurs.  The  bed 
of  the  Wardha  is  throughout  rocky  and  deep ;  in 
the  monsoon  it  becomes  a  furious  torrent,  and 
carries  a  considerable  body  of  water.  The  railway 
bridge  which  crosses  it  at  Pulgaon  is  of  iron,  and 
consists  of  fourteen  sixty-foot  girders,  resting  on 
masonry  piers.  In  the  hot  months,  however,  the 
stream  is  everywhere  fordable.  Timber  rafts  can 
be  floated  down  this  river.  The  valley  of  the 
Wardha  is  a  rich  tract  of  country  l3ring  between 
the  river  and  a  range  of  hills  which,  receding  as 
the  Wardha  district  is  entered,  leave  a  consider- 
able open  space,  which  widens  gradually  to  the 
south.  In  general  the  country  is  well  wooded, 
and  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Hinganghat  sub- 
division the  jungle  predominates  over  the  cleared 
and  cultivated  tracts.  The  plain  of  Hinganghat 
and  the  plain  and  hill  of  Girar  are  spots  of  great 
geological  interest.  At  the  former  place  a  fresh- 
water stratum  may  be  traced,  and  silicified  wood 
picked  up  in  abundance  at  the  latter ;  the  hiDside 
exposes  the  fresh-water  stratum  in  all  its  varieties, 
while  the  plain  is  strewn  with  curious  zeolitic 
concretions  resembling  betel -nuts  or  nutmegs, 
which  have  issued  from  the  soft  subjacent  rock. 
The  geologic  formation  is  interesting.  The  trot- 
ting bullock  of  this  part  of  the  Central  Provinces 
is  famous.  The  breeding  of  horned  cattle  gener- 
ally is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale  in  the  northern 
and  hilly  part  of  the  district,  which  affords  excel- 
lent pasture  in  the  cold  season,  but  in  summer 
most  of  the  herds  are  taken  to  the  jungles  of 
Mandla  and  Chanda.  The  breed  of  buffaloes,  too, 
is  very  fine. — Madras  Conservator's  Reports,  p.  4 ; 
Central  Provinces  Gazetteer. 

WARDHA,  chief  town  of  Waxdha  district. 
Central  Provinces,  lat.  20°  45'  N.,  long.  78*"  40' 
£.  The  district  is  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
lying  between  lat.  20*^  18'  and  21**  21'  N.,  and 
between  long.  78^  4'  30"  and  79°  15'  E.  It 
forms  a  triangle  with  its  apex  towards  the  north- 
west. The  base  rests  on  Chanda  district,  while 
on  the  western  side  the  river  Wardha  separates  it 
from  Berar.  Population  (1872),  354,720  souls. 
The  great  sheet  of  trap  which  covers  the  Berars, 
and  spreads  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the  Arabian 
Sea,  has  flowed  over  the  whole  of  the  district.  The 
black  soil  varies  in  depth  from  10  feet  to  a  few 
inches,  the  average  thickness beingabout  2  feet 

WARING.  Edward  John  Waring,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.  Lond.,  F.L.S.,  Commander  of  the 
Indian  Empire  (1881),  a  medical  officer  of  the 
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Madras  army,  1849-59,  author  of  two  editions  of 
a  Manual  of  Practical  Therapeutics  (1854),  also 
Bazar  Medicines,  three  editions;  editor  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  India  (1868);  author  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Therapeutica,  2  vols.  (1878-89),  The 
Tropical  Resident  at  Home  (1866),  Cottage  Hos- 
pitals (1867),  The  Hospital  Prayer  Book  (1872), 
ivnd  Statistics  of  an  Enquiry  into  the  Patholo^ 
and  Statistics  of  Abscess  in  the  Liver ;  Medical 
Notes  ou  the  Burmese,  The  Vital  Statistics  of  the 
Macbras  Army,  Statistical  Notes  on  Tropical 
Diseases. 

E.  Scott  Waring,  author  of  Tour  to  Shiraz 
by  the  Route  of  Kazroon  and  Firozabad,  with 
Remarks  on  their  Manners,  Customs,  etc. ;  also 
History  of  the  Mahrattas,  1810. 

WARINGIN  TREE,  Anglo -Malay,  is  the  Ficus 
Benjamina,  very  closely  resembling  the  banyan 
tree  of  the  continent  of  India,  spreading  in  like 
manner  over  a  large  space  of  ground,  the  lateral 
branches  sending  down  shoots,  which  take  root, 
and  become  a  supplementary  trunk.  The  wilder 
Papuans  delight  in  residing  among  the  branches 
of  the  waringin  trees,  whose  dense  foliage  and 
horizontally-spreading  branches  render  them  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  This  tree  is  of  peculiar 
interest  in  connection  with  the  earlier  history  of 
the  native  races  of  the  Far  East,  as  it  is  regarded 
with  a  superstitious  veneration  by  all  the  ab- 
original trioes  of  the  Archipelago,  as  well  as  by 
those  of  the  northern  coasts  of  Australia,  and  by 
the  lower  classes,  at  least,  of  the  Chinese. — Mr. 
Earlf  p.  116. 

WARK,  Hind.  A  leaf  of  a  book,  a  leaf  of  a 
tree.  Wark-i-nukra,  silver  leaf.  Wark-i-tila, 
gold  leaf,  etc. 

WARKA-bin-NAUFEL,  cousin  of  Mahomed's 
wife  Ayesha.  He  was  skilled  in  Jewish  learning, 
and  is  said  to  have  translated  the  Scriptures  from 
Hebrew  into  Arabic. — Elphin,  p.  256. 

WARBIALLAI,  between  Cochin  and  Trevan- 
drum,  a  spur  of  the  W.  Ghats,  consisting  of  a 
ridge  of  lat^ite  hills  about  six  miles  wide,  with  a 
summit  level  of  180  feet,  ending  abruptly  in  a 
line  of  cliffs  washed  by  the  sea,  A  tunnel  through 
it  has  been  planned. 

WARREN,  Captain  JOHN,  an  officer  who 
served  in  several  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
and  in  Mysore.  He  wrote  an  Account  of  the  Petri- 
factions near  the  Village  of  Trevikera  in  the  Car- 
natic,'in  vol.  it  of  Asiatic  Researches ;  also  Accotmt 
of  Experiments  made  at  the  Madras  Observatory 
for  determining  the  length  of  the  simple  Pendu- 
lum bating  seconds  of  time  at  that  place.  He 
edited  the  Kala  Sankalita. 

WAS,  which  occurs  in  Allungwas,  in  the 
Mahrati,  a  forsaken  village ;  but  in  the  Gujerati, 
a  ward  or  quarter  of  a  village  occupied  by  the 
Roll  race. 

WASHERMAN'S  EARTH,  an  impure  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  many 
parts  of  India.  The  soda  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
in  water  and  evaporating,  and  the  soda  Lb  sold 
under  the  name  of  sobbu.  A  washerman's  well  is 
deemed  in  the  east  the  most  impure  of  all  recep- 
tades.  These  wells  are  dug  at  the  sides  of  streams, 
and  give  a  supply  of  pure  water  filtering  through 
the  sand. — TocPs  Rajasthun^  p.  223. 

WASHING  OF  FEET.  In  John  xiii.  10,  *  He 
that  is  washed,  needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet.' 
The  Hindus  walk  home  from  bathing  barefoot, 


and   on    entering   the   house    wash  their   fe 
again. 

WASP.  The  mason  wasp  is  a  name  given 
several  genera  and  species  of  hynienopteroi 
insects  of  the  family  Sphegidae.  One  of  tliea 
Pelopseus  Spinol^e  of  St.  Fargeau,  distinguisb 
by  its  metallic  lustre,  introduces  its  eggs  into  tl 
body  of  the  pupa  of  some  other  insect,  which 
thrusts  into  keyholes  and  other  apertures  of  Indi 
houses,  and  encloses  the  whole  with  moisten 
earth.  The  young  parasite,  after  undergoing  i 
transformations,  gnaws  its  way  into  light,  ti 
emerges  a  four- winged  fly.  The  Ampulex  cob 
pressa,  which  drags  about  cockroachea  into  wbie 
it  has  implanted  its  eggs,  belongs  to  the  8ii 
family. — Sir  J,  E,  TennenCs  Ceylon^  p.  257. 

WASSO,  in  Buddhism,  the  season  of  saoi 
rest.  It  is  still  celebrated  at  Bhilsa  by  the  iOi 
mination  of  the  shrine  of  Lohangi  Pir,  at  b 
ziarat,  on  the  full  moon  of  Asarh. 

WASTE  LANDS  are  abundant  in  British  hk 
but,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  village  rigte 
the  famUy  rights,  and  those  of  copartnery,  it  is  m 
easy  for  a  stranger  to  purchase  portions  La 
Stanley,  in  his  despatch  of  22d  December  18)!i 
ordered  such  to  be  sold  in  fee-simple,  and  tii 
was  agreed  upon  in  resolution  of  17th  Of^ 
ber  1861.  On  the  plains,  wherever  they  a 
fertile,  especially  in  the  provinces  drained  a 
watered  by  large  rivers,  the  population  is  asbi^ 
as  600  and  700  to  the  square  mUe.  Bat  in  iv 
hills  the  population  is  too  scanty  to  meet  ^ 
present  labour  demand,  comparatively  trifiisg  i 
it  is.     The  figures  refer  to  acres. 

I.  HillWastss. 

Madraa.  —  Coimbatore  (NeilgherrieB),  l,38&fi6> 
Salem  (Shevaroys),  409,0^;  Madura  (Pulneys),  651^ 

North-West  Provinces.— Kztsnwoniy  a  limited  extai 
stated  for  tea;  Dehra  Doon,  204, .526;  MahadeolQI^ 
Qondwann,  thoasuids  of  square  miles;  Jakbolii^ 
25,180  square  miles. 

Bengal.  —  Cosays  Hills,  Ghittagcaig,  MjmeDOBt 
Garo  HUU,  Sylhet,  Bhagolpor,  Ohutia  Nagpnr,  N«a 
Gachar,  very  large  area ;  Kamrup  (Assam),  179,'^i 
Nowgong  (Assam),  1,205,600;  Sibsagur  (Asasi 
1,471,728  ;  Akyab,  3,152,000  ;  Oachar,  200,0»;  ftf 
jeeling,  250,000. 

BrUish  iBwriiMu— Tenaaaerim,  17,920,000;  MariikA 
5,760,000 ;  Pegu,  about  40,000  square  miles. 

Pa;ya6.— Simla,  22,995;  Kangra,  16,136;  V^ 
Ghari  Khan,  24,349  ;  Sealkote,  67,088  ;  Jhelum,  tfO^- 
Dehra  IsmaU  Khan,  474,880 ;  Kohat,  16,479 ;  Hoikn^ 
pur,  15,000. 

Mysore. — ^Astragram,  816,619;  Bangalore,  547,1^; 
Chittuldroog,  1,365,000 ;  Nuggur,  188,597. 

II.  Wastes  in  the  Plains. 

Madras.— GtMitaa,  12,461 ;  YisagapaiaiD,  3100;  B^ 
mundry,  172,259 ;  Masulbatam,  2419;  Gontur,  47%Ti^'- 
Nellore,  417,221;  Cuddapah,  2,536,747;  BeUarj, 
3,458,820;  KurnooL  379,434;  Chingleput,  499,r>; 
North  Artjot,  426,128 ;  South  Arcot,  949,215 ;  Twjof^^ 
145,316 ;  Triohinopoly,  630,847 ;  TmaeveUy,  7SBM 

Bombay.— SholApuT,  414,433;  BatnagiliraTy,  5993: 
Dharwar,  178,847 ;  Pooua,  141,192 ;  EelMum,m^: 
Satara,  331,315  ;  Ahmadabad,  218,4157Kaira,  73.8^; 
Baroach,  8000;  Surat,  95,410;  Tanna,  8552;  K« 
desh,  1,636,666. 

North-  West  Provim^a.— Sahanmpur,12,85S ;  Kjwft 
124,368;  Shahiahanpor,  56,000;  Singrovlee,  H^: 
Gorakhpur,  189,508.  ^   „  , 

^en^yoZ. —Baraset,  5289  ;  Sunderbans,  809,642;  BdI- 
luah,  2500;  Eamree,  1,200,000;  SandoTray,  8O0O: 
Bardwan,  680 ;  Hoogly,  139 ;  Midnapar,  3247 ;  DmiJ- 
pur,  25,861 ;  Muwhidabad,  1189 ;  Bogim,  a  l«g»  toict 

Pan;a*.— AmhaU,  13,M7 ;  Jatondhar,  1136 ;  Www, 
225,057;  Gujranwala,  174*367;  Fwwr,  W^; 
Amritsar,  16^ ;  Gujarat,  64,186;  SWpo'*  w^*^' 
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lolUn,  1,510,388;  Jlrang,  1,737,571;  Ongaira, 
,636,242;  Mazaffargurh,  17,134;  Leiah,  1,750,000; 
lUaar,  1902 ;  Jhujjur,  11,925 ;  Siraa,  467 ;  Rhotuck, 
375. 

Oudh.  —  mt&pvx,  8500;  Durriabad,  5731;  Hnrdiii, 
9,327  ;  Baraitch,  98,300;  Gimda,  98,340;  Mahomdi, 
88,045. 

Hy<Urdf>ad  and  Nagpur.—WcBt  Berar,  544,475; 
Sast  Berar,  565,741 ;  Nagpur,  8 ;  Kaepur,  493,384 ; 
?handa,  32,707;  Ohindwarah,  2000. 

The  ifilands  of  the  Mergoi  Archipelago,  and 
fiuch  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  are  unpeopled. 

WAT,  SiND.,  is  made  of  wheat  boUed  in  milk, 
,nd  seasoned  with  salt  or  sugar,  and  is  the  nashtah 
>r  morning  meal  of  the  peasantry  in  Sind,  eaten 
8  soon  as  they  rise. — Masson^g  Journeys,  i.  p.  376, 

WATCH.  The  Hindus  and  Muhammacbns  in 
ndia  diyide  the  day  into  four  watches,  and  the 
dffht  into  the  same  number,  the  day  being  con- 
idered  to  extend  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The 
iratches  are  again  divided  into  ghurees,  which  are 
!4  minutes  each  in  length,  and  which  are  usually 
ialled  an  Indian  hour.  As  in  the  summer  the 
lays  are  longer  than  the  nights,  each  day  watch 
viil  then  be  longer  than  any  watch  of  the  night, 
hough,  from  the  necessity  of  each  watch  com- 
irising  an  exact  number  of  ghuree,  there  will 
generally  be  the  difference  of  one  ghuree  between 
wo  watches  of  the  same  day.  There  is  much 
rariation  in  this  respect;  and  although,  in  the 
atitude  of  India,  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as 
t  would  be  in  a  ootmtry  more  towards  the  north, 
t  is  still  so  inconvenient  that  the  natives  of  India 
arely  understand  their  own  method  of  dividing 
he  day,  and  readily  adopt  the  English  mode. 

WATER. 


Ayar,  Ayar-tawar,  Malay. 

Ab, Pebs. 

Ku,     .    .    .     Scythian. 
Tumi,     ....     Tam. 

Nero, Tel. 

Chu, Tib. 


ii[aa» Arab. 

in,     .    .    .    Assyrian. 

fa, BuBU. 

fuh-jrih, ....  Chin. 
$hwni,  Liu-shui,   .      ,, 

&a, Gr. 

i^ani, Hind. 

Water,  with  the  Hindus,  is  used  as  a  synonym 
'or  climate.  Ab-o-howa,  or  water  and  air,  is 
ipplied  similarly  by  the  Muhammadans.  Givilisa- 
oon,  society,  government,  law,  appear  to  have 
mginated  in  countries  which  have  certain  water- 
ng-places  or  great  rivers  or  perpetual  springs, 
md  wells  have  led  men  to  congregate  at  particular 
iratering  spots.  Fountains  sacred  to  the  sun 
iud  other  deities  were  common  to  the  Persians, 
Scythians,  and  Hindus,  and  both  the  last  offered 
steeds  to  him  in  sacrifice.  The  Hindu  races  at 
the  beginning  of  their  religious  rites  mad«  a  pre- 
liminary  offering  of  water,  called  Ankurapana. 
Few  Hindu  sects  will  take  water  to  drink  from  each 
other.  In  Western  Gujerat  it  is  customary  for 
Brahmans  to  use  brass  or  copper  vessels  belonging 
U>  persons  of  other  castes,  after  they  have  scrubbed 
then  well  with  dust  and  water,  and  washed  them. 
A  leathern  bucket  need  only  be  washed,  because, 
having  come  originally  from  the  house  of  the 
tanner,  who  is  a  person  of  very  low  caste,  it  is 
supposed  that  no  further  defilement  can  happen 
to  it.  Some  strict  Brahmans,  however,  will 
neither  drink  water  which  has  been  drawn  in  a 
leathern  bucket,  nor  even  use  it  for  ablutions. 
In  parts  of  Western  Gujerat  there  is  frequently 
but  one  well  in  a  village,  in  which  case  the  out- 
castes  draw  water  on  one  side  of  it  and  retire,  and 
when  they  are  gone  Brahmans  and  other  castes 
oome  and  draw  water  from  the  other  side.     It  is 


usually  ihe  case  that  there  are  many  wells  in  a 
village,  and  that  one  is  specially  set  apart. for 
out-castes.  A  well  is  demed  if  a  dog  or  other 
animal  have  fallen  into  it,  and,  for  its  purification, 
water  must  be  drawn  from  it  five  times,  and 
Ganges  water  or  cow's  urine  poured  into  it.  If  a 
Brahman  or  Wania  woman,  returning  home  wi€h 
water  from  a  well,  meet  a  funeral,  she  will  some* 
times  throw  away  the  water  at  once  as  defiled, 
sometimes  veil  herself  and  move  aside,  averting 
her  face,  and  if  the  oorpse  be  not  carried  within 
a  few  paces  of  where  she  stands,  the  water  is  pre- 
served from  defilement.  The  dead  body  of  an 
animal  defiles  also,  and  if  one  hi^pen  to  lie  on 
the  way  to  the  well,  no  water  is  procurable  until 
it  has  been  removed,  and  the  ground  has  been 
purified.  Some  women  will  throw  away  the 
water  if  a  crow  alight  on  the  vessel  and  put  his 
beak  into  it,  but  as  the  case  is  rather  a  common 
one,  other  women  take  no  notice  of  it.  The 
symbols  of  the  three  Hindu  deities  are  respect- 
ively time,  water,  and  fire.  Besides  the  well- 
known  worship  of  the  holy  Granges,  the  tribes 
worship  other  rivers  under  the  name  of  Grang- 
amma,  and  in  crossing  them  it  is  usual  to  drop  a 
coin  into  the  water  as  an  offering  and  the  price 
of  a  safe  passage.  In  the  Dekhan  and  in  Ceylon 
trees  and  bushes  near  springs  may  often  be  seen 
covered  with  votive  offerings.  The  Khond  race 
also  worship  rivers  and  fountains.  The  people  of 
Sumatra  are  said  to  pay  a  kind  of  adoration  to 
the  sea,  and  to  make  an  offering  of  cakes  and 
sweetmeats  on  their  beholding  it  for  the  first 
time,  deprecating  its  power  of  doing  them  harm. 
The  offerings  on  the  Ganges  to  Ehaja  Khizr  are 
of  this  character. 

In  the  Pan  jab  four  kinds  of  water  are  found  in 
the  Rewari  weUs,  all  of  which  are  used  in  irriga- 
tion, but  the  produce  of  each  varies.  The  first  is 
Shirin  or  Mitha,  i.e.  sweet  water,  the  irrigation 
from  which,  in  common  seasons,  does  not  produce 
such  remarkably  fine  crops  as  the  other  kinds ; 
but  this  is  infinitely  more  than  compensated  by 
the  fact  that,  in  drought  years,  the  produce  is 
certain  and  abundant. 

Second,  Matwalla  or  hard  water,  the  land 
irrigated  by  which  produces  very  fine  crops, 
except  in  drought  years,  when  they  are  rather 
inferior,  though  still  good  and  certain. 

Third,  Malmalla  or  brackish  water,  with  which 
good  crops  but  inferior  vegetables  aro  produced 
in  common  years ;  in  drought,  however,  both  are 
inferior. 

Fourth,  Khari,  Shor,  or  very  brackish  water. 
This  irrigation  is  said  to  bear  finer  and  more 
abundant  produce  than  the  others. 

Wanklyn  and  Ghapmau  state  that  all  drinking 
waters  may  reasonably  be  required  to  be  of  such 
a  degree  of  purity  as  not  to  yield  more  than  0*08 
mill^aia  of  albumenoid  ammonia  per  litre  of 
water,  equal  to  0*08  parts  per  million.  If  not  in 
this  state  naturally,  all  water  that  is  to  be  used  for 
drinking  ought  to  be  filtered  until  it  becomes  so. 

The  people  of  India,  and  Hindus  in  particular, 
have  been  highly  careless  of  the  weUs  and  tanks 
from  which  their  drinking  and  cooking  waters 
have  been  obtained  ;  but  in  1883  they  printed  in 
13  languages  a  lecture  which  Surgeon-General 
Fumell  gave  in  Madras.  That  officer  said  that 
excellent  laws  and  r^^tions  had  been  laid 
down  by  ancient  lawgivers.    He  pointed  out  that 
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in  the  Yajar  Veda,  the  part  called  Arana  con- 
tains the  following  commandmente : — 'Do  not 
spit  oat  with  retching  in  the  water.  Do  not  pass 
urine  or  discharge  excreta  in  the  water.  Do  not 
drop  blood  in  the  water.  Do  not  throw  any 
hair,  or  nails,  or  bones,  or  ashes,  nor  dip  dirty 
clothea  into  water.  For  to  do  so  is  to  abuse  a 
precious  gift  of  the  gods  and  disgrace  them.* 

Then,  passing  on  to  the  Smriti,  or  the  rales 
laid  down  by  the  lawgivers  regarding  the  use  and 
abuse  of  water,  he  showed  that  the  Yagnya 
Yalkya  prohibits  the  drinking  of  eight  kinds  of 
water: — (1)  water  kept  boiled  by  a  stranger, 
(2)  foamiag  water,  (3)  heavy  dirty  water,  (4) 
water  giving  off  offensive  smells,  (5)  water 
rising  in  babbles,  (6)  hot  water,  (7)  muddy 
water,  (8)  salt  water. 

The  sage  Shatatapa  prohibits  bathing  in  a  tank 
or  pond  defiled  by  the  following  persons  by 
washing  or  bathing : — Those  suffering  from  sore 
eyes  or  itch  on  the  head  or  ear ;  those  subject  to 
epileptic  attacks,  or  ulceration  in  the  head  running 
off  Uirongh  the  nostril,  or  to  consumption;  or 
those  affected  by  leprosy,  or  small-pox,  or  diar- 
rhoea, cholera,  or  other  contagious  diseases. 

In  the  second  book  of  Ramayana,  the  Prince 
Bharata  calls  down  upon  himself  a  corse  if  he 
were  guilty  of  something  charged  against  him,  by 
saying,— 

*  His  rin,  who  deadly  poison  throws 
To  spoU  the  water  as  it  flows, 
Lmt  on  the  wretch  its  burden  dread 
Who  gave  consent  when  Bama  fled.' 

In  Uddhava  Gita  of  the  11th  book  of  the 
Bhagavata  Purana  or  Krishna's  legend,  the  divine 
Krishna  advised  to  drink  no  other  water  bat  that 
filtered  or  strained  through  a  clean  cloth. 


Inner  Harbour,  and  elsewhere,  several  sabmaiiD 
springs,  which  are  generally  10  to  12  feet  froi 
iiie  sea-surface.  But  the  island  population  is  m 
dependent  on  them  for  its  sapply,  as  it  has 
perennial  spring  sufficient  to  keep  the  whol 
surface  of  the  island  under  cul ti vation.  Their  frd 
water  is  got  by  diving.  The  diver,  sitting  in  la 
boat,  winds  a  great  goat-skin  bag  around  lii 
left  arm,  the  hand  grasping  its  mouth ;  then  h 
takes  in  his  hand,  or  stuids  on,  a  heavy  stone,  ti 
which  is  attached  a  strong  line,  and,  thus  equipped 
he  plunges  in  and  quickly  reaches  the  hottoa 
Instantly  opening  the  bag  over  the  strong  jet  d 
fresh  water,  he  springs  up,  at  the  tsame  tk 
closing  the  bag.  The  stone  is  then  hauled  ^ 
and  the  diver,  after  taking  breath,  plunges  ■ 
again.  The  source  of  these  copious  sabmaiii 
springs  is  thought  to  he  in  the  hills  of  Ante 
some  50  or  60  miles  distant.  To  facilitate  tk 
filling  the  water  bag,  a  stone  with  an  aperta 
in  its  centre  is  usually  fitted  over  the  montii^ 
the  spring. — Surgeon-General  Fumell ;  Luhbodii 
Origin  of  Civil,  p.  200 :  Forbes'  Rdsamala  f 
Hindu  Annals,  ii.  pp.  239,  240  ;   Ward. 

WATER- CRESS,  Nasturtium  officinale. 
Shui-kin-tsai,  .    .    Chin.  ]  Shwui-kin-tsai,    .   Cm 
Leaves — Loot  putha.     Seeds — Hurofs. 

The  water-cress  is  a  native  of  Great  fiiitiB 
It  thrives  best  in  running  streams,  and  is  to  b; 
had  all  the  year  round.  It  is  grown  from  seedi 
beds  near  a  water-course,  and  the  supply  maf^i 
kept  up  for  any  length  of  time.  A  small  Usi! 
caterpillar  is  very  destructive  to  it  The  «^ 
remedy  is  flooding  the  plants  for  a  short  tim&'j 
Jaffrey.    See  Nasturtium. 

WATERFALLS.    The   principal  cataiactgf 

waterfalls  in   India  are  those  near  Simoni  i 

Agun,  the  Yagnya  Yalkya  prohibits  the  use  of  ,  Rohilkhand ;  at  Gokak,  on  the  Gutpurba ;  Ya 


water  that  remains  after  washing  one's  feet  or 
hands  and  other  parts  of  the  human  body,  or  the 
remnant  of  what  another  person  drinks,  or  the 
water  near  the  dhobi's  place  for  clothes,  or  where 
chandala  or  butchers,  chucklers,  and  other  out- 
castes  wash  themselves,  or  where  women  after 
child-birth  or  people  under  pollution  bathe. 


in  Mahabaleshwar,  600  feet ;  Cauvwy,  800  fe<; 
cataracts  of  Subunreka,  Chutia  Nagpur,  d 
Hurrori  Ghat,  the  falls  15,  20,  and  400  frf 
respectively.  Waterfalls  occur  in  the  course  rf 
the  rivers  Mahanadi,  Behur,  and  Tonse  in  God' 
wana.  That  on  the  Mahanadi,  9  miles  fiti 
Kaiouti,  is  a  fall  of  270  feet;  the  fall  on  Beitf 


All  these  authorities  are  taken  from  the  chapter  j  river,  near  Chechai,  is  363  feet;  and  that  ostki 


headed  Gharukanda,  or  the  use  of  water,  in  the 
book  of  the  Hindu  law  by  Yaidyandha,  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  Hindu  community  of  S.  India. 
Dr.  Parkes,  the  greatest  authority  in  hygiene. 


Tonse,  near  Tahlurk  Ghat,  is  310  feet 

The  Grarsipa  falls  are  on  the  river  Sherwiiif. 
about  15  miles  up  the  W.  Ghats  from  the  tovni^ 
Garsipa.    From  top  of  fall  to  surface  of  bi* 


sums  up  the  department  of  his  manual  which  \  is  888  feet,  and  the  depth  of  basin  is  300  fe$ 


treats  of  water,  with  the  following  practical 
conclusions : — An  epidemic  of  diarrhoea  in  a 
community  is  almost  always  owing  either  to 
impure  air,  impure  water,  or  bad  food ;  and  if  it 
extends  over  many  families,  almost  cei*tainly  to 
water.  Diarrhoea  or  dysentery  constantly  affect- 
ing a  conmiunity,  or  returning  periodically  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  a  very  sudden  and 
localized  outbreak  of  either  typhoid  fever, 
malarious  fever,  or  cholera,  are  almost  certainly 
from  bad  water ;  and  Dr.  Macnamara  says  cholera 
could  be  warded  off. 

The  Arabian  littoral  has  a  scanty  supply  of 
potable  water,  and  at  several  places,  sweeter 
water,  obtained  from  springs  under  the  sea,  is 
used  in  preference.  Of  this  a  notable  instance 
occurs  at  Katif  town,  25  miles  from  Bahrein, 
where,  in  the  open  sea,  in  from  8  to  4  fathoms, 
are  several  of  such  springs. 

There  are  at  Bahrein  also,  in  what  is  called  the 


and  from  300  to  600  feet  across  during  them* 
The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  is  extreme^ 
beautiful. 

In  the  Lushai  is  a  waterfall  on  the  £ilf| 
Doong  (or  Kowa  Doong)  stream  about  1200  fe*| 
below  Lall  Shooma's  village,  from  which  it  J 
reached  by  an  easy  bridle-path.  Above  the  W  j 
the  Eahu  Doong  is  a  most  beautiful  stream,  flow- 
ing placidly  between  high  banks  close  to  tk 
water's  edge,  with  the  luxuriant  yegetatioi 
peculiar  to  these  parts.  From  the  quiet  stpcse 
above,  the  water  is  suddenly  launched  over  a  e^ 
of  some  50  feet  into  a  clear  pool  on  a  broad  ledg 
of  rock,  which  has  been  gwuiually  worn  awayP 
the  action  of  water,  to  receive  it.  From  this  poa 
the  stream  then  plunges  over  a  second  ledge,  and 
falls  as  a  sheet  of  spray  and  foam  into  the  bottfflj 
of  an  immense  amphitheatre  of  clife,  sumonntca 
on  all  sides  by  high  forest-covered  monntaiw; 
the  edge  of  the  scarp,  the  great  fissures  wbm 
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rend  it  from  top  to  bottom,  tbe^lefts  between  the 
Btrata,  and  indeed  every  available  nook  and 
cranny,  being  fringed  witii  festoons  of  creejyerB, 
ferns,  and  orohids  of  every  variety.  The  height 
of  this  second  fall  is  850  feet  sheer  drop  without 
break,  and  the  view  from  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
precipice,  looking  down  into  the  great  black  rock- 
strewn  basin  below,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
that  can  be  imagined ;  and  during  the  wet  season, 
when  there  is  a  large  flow  of  water,  most  be  one 
of  the  finest  waterfalls  in  India. — Dr,  Buis^s 
Catalogue ;  Jameson's  Ed,  Jour.,  1822. 

WATER-HEN,  Parra  Sinensis.  Plumes  of 
inferior  kinds  are  made  from  its  feathers.  It  is 
met  with  in  the  north  of  India,  running  over  the 
leaves  of  the  lotus.  The  best  plumes  are,  however, 
made  from  the  feathers  of  the  heron  of  the  Panjab. 
See  Wild-fowl. 

WATER-LILY,  the  common  name  for  the 
species  of  the  family  Nymphseacese.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  largest  of  the  tribe  is  the 
Victoria  regia. — Roxb,  SeeNelumbium;Nymphiea. 

WATER-MELON,  Cucurbita  citruUus.  Cit- 
ruUus  cucurbita,  Schrmd.  Si-kwa,  Han-kwa,  Chin. 
The  red-fleshed  water-melon  is  largely  eaten  in 
China.  Liquid  night-soil  is  largely  used  in  the 
cultivation  of  melons. 

WATERSPOUTS  are  frequent  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Arabian  Sea. 
They  generally  form  a  double  cone.  The  upper 
portion  with  its  apex  downwards  consists  of  a 
dense  cloud,  while  the  lower  cone,  the  apex  of 
which  is  pointed  to  the  heavens,  consists  of  water, 
which  is  thus  sometimes  raised  to  a  height  of 
several  hundred  feet  Waterspouts  seldom  last 
longer  than  half  an  hour.  Their  course  and 
movements  are  irregular.  They  are  more  frequent 
near  the  coasts  than  in  the  high  seas ;  the  wind 
often  prevents  the  formation  of  waterspouts.  In 
their  stead  the  windspout  shoots  up  like  an 
arrow,  and  the  sea  seems  to  try  in  vain  to  keep  it 
back.  The  sea,  lashed  into  fury,  marks  with  foam 
the  path  along  which  the  conflict  rages,  and  roars 
with  the  noise  of  its  waterspouts,  and  woe  to  the 
rash  mariner  who  ventures  therein !  The  height 
of  the  spouts  is  usually  somewhat  less  than  200 
yards,  and  their  diameter  not  more  than  20  feet, 
yet  they  are  often  taller  and  thicker.  When  the 
opportunity  of  correctly  measuring  them  has  been 
favourable,  however,  as  it  generally  is  when  they 
pass  between  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
80  that  the  distance  of  their  bases  could  be 
accurately  determined,  they  have  never  been 
found  higher  than  700  yards,  nor  thicker  than  60 
yards.  In  October,  in  the  Archipelago  of  Rio, 
th^  travel  from  north-west  to  south-east.  They 
seldom  last  longer  than  five  minutes,  generally 
they  are  dissipated  in  less  time.  As  they  are 
going  away,  the  bulbous  tube,  which  is  as  palpable 
as  that  of  a  thermometer,  becomes  broader  at  the 
base,  and  little  clouds,  like  steam  from  the  pipe  of 
a  locomotive,  are  continually  thrown  off  from  the 
circumference  of  the  spout,  and  gradually  the 
water  is  released,  and  the  clouds  whence  the 
spout  came  again  close  its  mouth.  There  never 
occur  many  waterspouts  in  the  Archipelago  of 
Bioun  lingen  except  during  the  changing  of  the 
monsoon,  when  almost  daily  one  or  more  occur. 
The  airspouts  near  the  equator  always  appear  to 
be  more  dangerous  than  the  waterspouts.  Mr. 
Jansen  says  he  has  seen  waterspouts  go  up  out 


of  the  water  upon  the  shore,  where  they  overthrew 
strong  isolatea  frame  houses. 

WATER  WAGTAIL  of  several  kinds  occur  in 
India.  The  grey  wagtail  is  the  MotacOla  boamla. 
The  lark-toed  wagtaU,  Budytes  citreola,  occurs  in 
the  irrigated  fields.  The  spotted  hill  wagtaU, 
Enicurns  maculatus,  is  one  of  the  most  handsome 
denizens  of  the  mountain  streams.  In  S.  India, 
the  pretty  little,  clean -looking,  sprightly  water 
wagtail  is  usually  the  first  and  most  welcome 
harbinger  of  the  coming  cold  weather,  and  re- 
maining in  India  abundantiy  whilst  the  cold 
season  lasts.  The  pied  wagtails  of  India,  Mota- 
cilla  Luzoniensis  and  M.  DekhanensiB,  are  specifi- 
cally different  from  those  of  Europe,  MT  alba 
and  M.  Yarrellii,  however  simiUir  in  appearance 
and  habits;  but  the  grey  wagtail  of  Britain, 
Calobates  sulphurea,  is  identically  the  same  in 
India  and  Java,  and  a  specimen  has  been  seen  in 
a  collection  from  Australia.  Thia  delicate  little 
bird,  so  clean  and  bright  in  its  appearance,  is  of 
very  general  diffusion  over  Southern  Asia  during 
the  cold  season,  being  indeed  much  commoner 
than  in  Britain.  An  individual  of  the  Motadlla 
boarula  is  occasionallv  to  be  seen.  The  great  pied 
wagtail,  the  Motaciila  Maderaspatana,  is  rare. 
The  yellow  wagtaU  lark  is  the  BudytM  vuidis; 
the  feathers  on  its  head  are  blue-grey  in  spring 
and  summer.  —  CaL  Rev. ;  Blyth ;  Adams.  See 
Birds. 

WATSON.  Gheriah  was  the  chief  town  and 
strongest  port  of  Angria  in  1756.  It  was  attacked 
and  taken  by  a  British  squadron  of  five  British 
ships  ander  Admiral  Watson,  and  on  land  by  an 
army  iinder  Clive.    A  Mahratta  army  held  aloof. 

WATTAL  or  Watul,  in  Kashmir,  a  tribe  which 
supplies  dancing  girls  and  prostitutes.  The 
women  are  among  the  handsomest  of  the  valley, 
and  are  very  beautiful.  They  have  all  the 
manners  and  appearance  of  gypsies.  They  live  in 
tents,  or  rather  small  huts  of  thatch,  and  have  no 
restriction  as  to  food. — Campbell,  p.  121. 

WATTAM.  Tam.  In  Tanjore,  a  district  com- 
prising three  or  more  villages  under  one  head- 
man. 

WATTAN.  Arab.  A  native  country.  In 
Western  India,  a  patrimonial  inheritance.  Watan- 
dar,  the  holder  of  a  hereditary  right,  a  property 
or  office. 

WATTLE  TREES  of  Australia  are  species  of 
Acacia.  A.  decurrens,  black  wattle.  A.pycnantha, 
Bentk.,  golden  or  green  wattle. 

WAUGH.  Major-General  Sir  Andrew  Scott 
Waugh,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  died  at 
the  age  of  68.  He  entered  the  Bengal  Engineers 
in  1827,  and  assisted  in  the  making  of  the  great 
Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India  in  1832.  Three 
years  later  he  became  Astronomical  Assistant  in 
his  department,  and  took  a  leading  part  under  Sir 
George  Everest  in  the  measurement  of  the  great 
Indian  arc  for  determining  the  figure  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  earth.  In  1843  he  was  appointed 
Surveyor-General  of  India  and  Superintendent  of 
the  Trigonometrical  Survey,  and  he  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in 
1867-58. 

WA-WEI,  a  vegetable  poison,  used  by  natives 
of  the  Somali  coast  and  othera  in  the  interior  of 
Africa  for  poisoning  thehr  arrows.  It  is  an  inspis- 
sated decoction  of  the  root  of  a  tree  which  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  Loganiaoes  or  Apo- 
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Cera,  .... 

It.,  8p. 

Lelin, .... 

Malay. 

Wosh,  Wosk,   . 

.     Bus. 

Sikthn,     .     .     . 

.  Sansk. 

Miettie,   .     .     . 

.  Singh. 

Mellugu, .     .     . 

.     Tam. 

Mimim,   .    .    . 

.     Ita. 

oyBMOS.  It  is  used  both  in  hunting  and  m  war, 
and  is  8»d  not  to  be  poisonoas  if  swallowed. — 
Madron  Museum  ;  Captain  Play/air. 

WAX. 
Shuma,    ....  Arab. 
lVv%  roung, .     .     .  BuBM. 
Pen-lali  (white),    .  Chin. 
Hwang-lah  (yellow),     „ 

Cire, FR. 

Waehs,    ....     Out. 
Mam,  .    .     Hdtd.,  P£b& 

Wax  is  obtaiDed  from  different  sources,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  beehive,  where  it  is  inade 
by  the  bees  for  the  formation  of  their  cells.  The 
insects  proceed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  with 
such  celerity,  that  in  a  new  hive  a  comb  20  inches 
long  by  7  or  8  inches  broad  will  be  constructed  in 
24  hours,  and  in  5  or  6  days  the  hive  will  be  half 
filled.  The  wax  thus  produced  is  more  or  less 
yellow  in  colour,  and  has  an  odour  resembling  that 
of  honey.  The  beaatif  ul  geometrical  form  in  which 
it  is  arranged  in  the  honeycomb  is  well  known. 
The  amount  of  wax  produced  in  England  is  very 
large,  but  a  considerable  quantity  is  likewise 
imported  from  abroad.  When  the  wax  has  served 
its  purpose  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  hive, 
it  is  collected  for  manuf acturiug  purposes  by  first 
idk>wing  the  honey  to  drain  off  or  to  be  pressed 
ont,  and  then,  by  repeated  boilings  and  strainings, 
obtain  the  product.  For  obtaining  a  marketable 
wax  from  the  combs  by  a  single  operation,  without 
either  straining  or  pressing,  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
much  narrower  at  bottom  than  at  top,  is  placed 
water  and  aquafortis,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
oimce  of  the  latter  to  every  quart  of  the  former. 
^Vhen  these  are  well  blended,  aa  many  good  wax- 
combs  are  put  in  as  will  reach,  when  melted,  to 
within  a  fiuger^s  length  of  the  top  of  the  pan. 
The  pan  is  then  set  on  a  clear  fire,  and  stirred 
while  the  wax  is  melting,  and  nntU  it  has  boiled 
kmg  enough  to  liquefy  the  whole  completely.  It 
is  then  removed  from  the  fire,  and  aUowed  to  cool 
gradually.  The  wax  then  forms  into  a  cake  at 
the  top,  and  the  impurities  are  underneath. 
These  arrange  themselires  in  two  layers,  the 
lowest  of  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  dross, 
bat  the  next  contains  a  certain  amount  of  wax. 
When  the  cake  of  wax  is  tnmed  out  of  the  pan, 
both  these  drossy  layers  are  removed,  leaving  the 
cake  pure  ;  but  the  upper  drossy  layer  is  boiled 
over  again  with  more  combs,  and  with  any  scrap- 
ings which  it  may  have  heem  necessary  to  make 
from  the  upper  surface  o6  the  wax  in  order  to 
leave  it  quite  free  from  extranecKiB  matters.  Old 
combs  that  have  wax  in  them,  or  other  descriptions 
of  refuse  that  have  been  prMed,  but  yet  retain  a 
considerable  portion  of  wax,  are  pressed  down  in 
a  close  tub  or  vessel  in  a  boose  for  &Ye  weeks. 
This  causes  the  impurities  to  ferment  and  rot, 
without  affecting  the  wax,  which  may  then  be 
treated  as  above  described,  and  will  yield  a  fine 
yellow  wax,  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  best 
combs.  Where  very  great  purity  is  required,  the 
best  empty  virgin  combs  are  put  into  the  same 
kind  of  vessel  employed  in  the  preceding  process, 
but  with  only  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  to  keep 
the  wax  from  burning.  The  pan  is  then  set  over 
a  clear  fire,  and  stirred  untiL  it  boils.  At  this 
time  a  clear  yellow  froth  begins  to  rise  up,  which 
froth  is  to  be  skimmed  off  into  a  pan  placed  dose 
at  hand.  The  fire  must  be  so  managed  that  this 
froth  shall  contaane  to  vise  without  boiling  over. 


and  a  saocession  of  skimmings  are  thus  obtainef 
which  form  a  very  pure  deBcription  of  ws: 
When  no  more  froth  will  rise,  the  residue 
turned  ont  into  a  vessel  of  eoM  water,  and  can  I 
boiled  up  again  with  other  combs.  This  metk 
is  only  available  with  a  fine  comb.  By  tiie  aboi 
processes,  beeswax  is  freed  from  impurities,  bi 
is  not  deprived  of  its  natural  yellow  colour.  F( 
the  greater  number  of  uses  to  whidi  the  suhstan 
it  appropriated,  it  is,  however,  necessary  that  H 
wax  should  be  rendered  perfectly  white.  Thiii 
effected  by  exposing  it  in  thin  rilHmds  on 
bleaching  ground,  where  it  is  subjected  to  A 
action  of  light,  air,  and  moistore,  and  loses  boi 
colour  and  odour.  In  India,  wax  is  obtained  irm 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  Barbary,  Malilc 
Zanadbar ;  and  in  small  quantities  from  the  W^ 
Indies,  United  States,  Germany,  France,  €*t- 
Waterston ;  Faulkner ;  M'C, ;  Tomlinwn ;  SaA 
Chinese  M.  Af. ;  Poole,  Statuiics  of  Commim 
Bagster  on  the  Manaaement  of  Bees. 

WAX  INSECT,  Chung.peh-hih  and  Sha-U 
Chin.,  the  Coccus  pela,  Westwood,  is  <^a  wbitii 
hue  when  small,  but  becomes  of  a  dark-broa 
colour  at  the  close  of  the  season.  The?  » 
found  on  certain  oleaceous  jdants,  lignstm 
Japonicum,  L.  lucidum,  and  L.  obtusifoHBS 
and  it  is  the  secretion  of  these  insects  tb 
the  Chinese  call  peh-lah  or  white  wax.  Win 
this  insect  is  fully  developed,  the  trees  seems 
if  covered  with  flakes  of  snow.  The  wax  is  fl 
article  of  great  value  in  Chinese  commerce,  aaiii 
portion  is  exported.  From  the  time  of  the  M» 
golian  dynasty,  in  Chinese  works  white  wui 
always  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  vs? 
secretion  deposited  upon  the  small  brancbeiii 
several  oleaceous  trees.  The  male  mBee(  t 
described  in  Hanbury's  Notes  as  having  hip 
wings  and  an  elongated  anal  point.  The  femik 
insect  appears  to  develope  its  body  in  sndi  a  nf 
as  to  envelope  the  twigs  of  Uie  tree.  The  Fto 
Ts'au  describes  them  as  about  the  siae  of  a  irooi- 
louse.  In  the  beginning  of  June  they  are  fond 
upon  the  small  tender  branches  of '  the  tna 
around  which  they  deposit  the  snow-like  y^ 
In  the  latter  end  of  August  or  thereabouts,  tk 
wax  is  carefully  scraped  off  the  trees,  is  melted  i 
boiling  water,  strained  whilst  hot,  and  poured  lull 
cold  water,  when  it  inomediately  congeals  intot 
white,  opaque,  crystalline  mass,  vwy  moeh  ns» 
bling  the  beat  spermacetL  If  the  cottcetioa  ii 
delayed,  the  raw  wax,  called  Lah-eha,  is  wkt» 
In  the  autumn,  the  dark  chefilDut-coloured  inM^ 
begias  to  make  a  nkina,  something  Mke  that^ 
the  mantis.  It  is  at  first  no  larger  than  a  fff 
of  millet,  the  whole  covering  the  tree  senetuf 
like  fruit.  As  the  spring  oomes  oa,  then  redda^ 
round  receptacles  become  as  large  .'te  a  fo^ 
head.  Each  one  of  these  insects  lays  eeroil 
hundred  eggs.  At  the  beginning  of  May  theff 
collections  of  eggs  are  cathered,  and  wrapped  ii 
the  leaves  of  a  reed  caUed  yoh,  the  same  as  tbe 
rice  dumplings  of  the  dragon  -  boat  festival  an 
wrapped  in.  They  are  put  upon  the  proper  trea. 
and  by  the  early  or  miculle  part  of  June  theftn 
hatched,  and  have  emerged  from  the  ieares  to 
enter  upon  their  wax«-making  on  the  yooag 
branches  of  the  trees.  The  insects  have  thor 
enemies  in  the  sht^  of  the  ants,  who  dinb  sp 
the  trees  and  eat  their  fat  f risnda^  nnkes  liae  be 
sprinkled  f requentiy  over  the  tnaAs  of  att  the 
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'ax  trees.  These  tarees  are  planted  upon  the 
wks  between  fields^  or  in  cluicma.  Lu-chau-fn 
I  Ngan-hoei»  Kia-hii^;-fa  in  Cne-kiang,  Hing- 


lah,  resembles  spermaceti.  About  £400,000  worth 
is  gathered  annually.  Baron  Ricbtholen  estimates 
the  value  of  the  annual  crop,  on  the  average,  at 


wa-fu  in  Foh-kien,  LipHug-fu  and  Hing-i-fu  in  ,  about  £650,000.     In  1879,  upwards  of  £81,000 


Iwei-chau,  Chang  -  teh  -  fu,  Kwang  -  cbau  -  ting, 
sing-chau,  Yung*shun-fu,  Hang-chau-fu,  Ewei- 
ang-chau,  and  other  places  in  Ho-nan,  with 
3veral  districts  in  Yunnan  and  Sze-chuen,  are 
nown  to  supply  this  wax  in  large  quantities.  It 
(  sold  in  large,  flat,  round  cakes,  sometimes 
urried  without  any  packing;  the  trade  is  very 
xtensive  in  Hankow.  The  insects  and  the  trees 
re  said  to  have  been  originally  inhabitants  of 


worth  was  exported  from  the  oue  port  of  Hankow 
alone.  Towajnis  the  beginning  of  winter,  small 
tumours  appear  on  the  Ligustrum  lucidum  trees, 
which  it  inhabits,  and  these  increase  to  the  size 
of  a  walnut.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  nests 
of  the  female  insect ;  they  are  filled  with  eggs, 
which  hatch  in  the  spring,  and  the  young  iosects 
disperse  themselyes  on  the  leaves  and  pierce  the 
bark.    The  wax  they  produce  begins  to  appear 


ifferent  parts  of  the  country,  until  attention  was    about  June,  and  is  gathered  at  the  beginning  of 


irected  to  the  culture  of  this  wax.  It  is  used 
I  mi^dng  candles,  when  mixed  with  vegetable 
iUow,  aUo  in  very  small  quantities  to  harden 
ie  outer  coat  of  Chinese  candles,  and  is  the 
asis  of  the  black  composition  used  in  rubbing 
ff  visiting  cards,  or  other  simple  impressions 
x)m  small  blocks.  It  is  likewise  used  in  making 
intments  for  sores,  cuts,  and  porriffo ;  a  kind  <xt 
olus  is  brought  from  Canton,  caUed  Peh-lah- 
wan,  and  Ib  much  prized  as  a  vulnerary  and 
ectoral  dose.  White  wax  is  used  in  internal 
ijuries,  after  accidents,  in  much  the  same  way 
3  spermaceti  was  in  European  pharmacy  up  to 
be  beginning  of  the  present  century. 


September.  It  is  found  from  the  frontiers  of  Tibet 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  reared  with  more  or 
less  success,  but  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  Shan-tung 
province. 

In  the  Kin-chang  district,  the  Ligustrum 
lucidum  thrives  in  abundance.  It  was  accident- 
ally discovered  that,  by  transporting  the  insects 
from  their  native  districts  to  Keatiog-fu,  in 
the  north  of  the  province,  their  capability  of 
discharging  wax  was  largely  augmented,  which 
was  availed  of  by  the  Sze-chuen  tradera  The 
period  between  morning  and  evening  is  chosen 
for  conveyance,  because  many  hours  of  sunlight 
would  precipitate  the  hatching.    This  should  take 


The  insect  is  raised  in  Sze-chuen  on  the  Nn-  place  only  after  the  females  have  been  attached 
bing  trees,  L.  Japonicum  and  L.  obtusifolium,  and  to  the  trees.  Arrived  at  their  destination,  six  or 
bo  on  the  Shwai-lah-shu  or  L.  ibota,  or  species  more  of  the  mothers  are  tied,  wrapped  in  a  palm 
f  ulmus.  Another  tree  on  which  the  msect  leaf,  to  a  ligustrum.  A  few  days  later  the  young 
arbours  is  the  Shwui-tung-ts'ing,  supposed  to  ,  flies  are  swarming  on  the  twigs,  where  they  fulM 
e  a  species  of  Hibiscus ;  and  a  tree  called  Tien-  1  their  mission  by  the  month  of  Augusts  Then 
hu,  also  called  Cau-lih  and  Pent-sau,  a  native  of  '  they  perish  in  the  caldrons,  where  the  results  of 
lian^-nang,  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  Omus  or  !  their  brief  existence  are  collected.  It  is  said  that 
'raxinus.    The  holly  tree,  Shwui-kiuh-shu,  and    this  peculiar  industry  requires  the  exercise  of  great 


le  Yuen-chi-hwa  tree,  are  also  named  as  afford- 
ig  shelter  to  the  wax  insect. — FortunCy  Residence^ 
.  140 ;  Smith,  Mat.  Med. ;  Hanbury. 

WAX  TREES.  Species  of  Myrica  yield 
ijrile  wax,  especially  M.  cerifera  of  Louisiana, 
[le  berries  of  which  are  encrusted  with  wax.  By 
oiling  these  in  water,  a  quantity  of  hard,  brittle 
rax  of  a  pale-green  colour  is  obtained,  of  the 
pecific  gravity  of  1015,  the  fusmg  point  being 
10°.  A  somewhat  similar  wax  is  obtained  from 
(.  cordifolia,  a  shrub  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
*he  stems  and  leaves  of  pahn  trees  also  secrete 
aim  wax,  which  is  the  hard,  brittle,  greemsh- 
ellow  wax  obtained  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is 
oluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether ;  it  fuses  at 
bout  163°. 

In  K.  America,  M.  Pennsylvanica  also  furnishes 
,  vegetable  wax.  A  vegetable  wax  is  obtained 
»y  scraping  the  trunk  of  the  wax  palm  of  the 
indes  (Ceroxylon  Andicola,  H.  B.).  One  tree  is 
aid  to  afford  about  21)  lbs.  It  is  used  with  tallow 
a  making  candles. 

A  wax  is  found  upon  a  hard  and  ligneous  variety 
f  the  sugar-cane,  and  is  known  as  sugar-cane 
rax  and  cerosine.  This  is  soluble  in  boiling 
Icohol,  but  sparingly  so  in  boiling  ether.  By 
oiling  the  bark  of  the  cork  tree,  Quercus  suber, 
1  alcohol,  and  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  a  quantity 
f  yellow  crystals  are  obtained,  which  form  cork- 
ree  wax,  which  may  be  purified  by  repeated 
olution  and  crystallization.  Nitric  acid  converts 
bis  substance  into  a  peculiar  acid,  called  cerinic 
cicL 

Tbe  vegetable  white  wax  of  China,  called  Peh- 


care,  forethought,  and  experience. 

In  China,  a  vegetable  wax  is  obtained  from  the 
StiUingia  sebifera.  Dr.  Rawes  says  the  seeds  are 
picked  at  the  commencement  of  the  cold  weather, 
in  November  and  December,  when  all  the  leaves 
have  fallen  from  the  trees.  The  seeds  are  put 
into  a  wooden  cylinder,  open  at  the  top,  but  with 
a  perforated  bottom.  Tins  is  placed  over  an  iron 
vessel  containing  hot  water,  and  when  the  seeds 
have  steamed  10  or  15  minutes,  they  are  thrown 
into  a  large  stone  mortar,  and  are  gently  beaten 
by  two  men  with  stone  mallets,  for  the  purpose  of 
detaching  the  tallow  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
seed.  They  are  then  thrown  upon  a  sieve,  heated 
over  the  mey  and  sifted;  by  which  process  the 
tallow  is  separated,  or  nearly  so,  although  t^ey 
generally  undergo  the  process  of  steaming,  eta,  a 
second  time,  that  nothing  may  be  lost.  The  other 
part  of  the  seed  is  ground  and.  pressed  for  oil. 
The  tallow  now  resembles  coarse  linseed  meal, 
and  derives  its  brown  colour  from  the  thin  cover- 
ing over  the  seed  (between  it  and  the  taUow), 
wUch  is  separated  by  the  pounding  and  sifting. 
In  this  state  it  is  put  between  ciroleB  of  twisted 
straw,  five  or  six  of  which  are  kdd  upon  each 
other,  and  thus  forming  a  hollow  cylinder  for  its 
reception.  When  this  straw  cylinder  has  been 
filled,  it  is  placed  in  a  press  of  longitudinal  beams 
of  considerable  thickness,  placed  about  1^  or  2 
feet  asunder,  with  a  thick  plank  at  the  bottom, 
forming  a  kind  of  trough,  and  the  whole  is  boond 
together  with  iron.  The  tallow  is  pressed  out  by 
means  of  wedges  driven  in  very  lightly  wilh  rtone 
maUets,  and  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
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ol  the  press  into  a  tub,  which  is  sunk  there  to 
receive  it.  It  is  now  freed  from  all  impurities, 
and  is  a  semi-fluid  of  a  beautiful  white  colour, 
but  soon  gets  solid,  and  in  cold  weather  is  yery 
brittle.  The  inside  of  the  tubs  which  collect  the 
tallow  are  sprinkled  or  dusted  over  with  a  fine 
red  earth,  well  dried,  which  prevents  the  tallow 
from  adhering  to  their  sides.  It  is  thus  easily 
removed  in  a  solid  state  from  the  tube,  and  in  this 
condition  the  cakes  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
market.  As  the  candles  made  from  this  vegetable 
tallow  have  a  tendency  to  get  soft  and  to  melt  in 
hot  weather,  they  are  commonly  dipped  in  wax  of 
various  colours,  as  red,  green,  and  yeUow.  Those 
which  are  intended  for  religious  purposes  are 
generally  very  large,  and  finely  ornamented  with 
golden  characters.  The  cake  or  refuse  which 
remains  after  the  tallow  has  been  pressed  out  of 
it,  is  used  for  fuel  or  to  manure  the  land,  and  so 
is  the  refuse  from  the  other  part  of  the  seeds  from 
which  oil  is  extracted.  Stillingia  sebifera  grows 
luxuriantly  in  the  Dehra  Doon  and  I>ower  Him- 
alaya, and  in  the  Kohistan  of  the  Panjab.  There 
is  an  interesting  paper  on  it  by  Dr.  Macgowan  in 
vol.  viL  p.  164  of  the  Journal  of  Horticultural 
Society  of  India.  It  flowers  in  June  and  during 
the  rains.  In  addition  to  the  tallow  obtained 
from  its  seeds  and  used  in  making  candles,  a 
black  dye  is  obtained  from  its  leaves. 

Dr.  James  Anderson,  who  lived  early  in  the 
19th  century,  is  said  to  have  written  about  a 
white  wax  occurring  near  Madras,  but  nothing  of 
the  kind  is  now  known. 

In  Sumatra,  a  winged  ant  is  said  to  produce  a 
grey  wax,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  French 
Exposition  of  1866. — Dr.  J.  X.  Phipson;  Voigt; 
Roxh,  Ind.  iii.  p.  693 ;  Dr,  Rawes ;  Eng,  Cyc. ; 
WUUamg'  Middle  Kingd,  pp.  107-282 ;  Fortune's 
Wandering*^  p.  67  ;  Smith ;  Hanhuryy  p.  64.  See 
Dryandra  cordifolia ;  Oils. 

WAX,  VEGETABLE.  This  term  has  recently 
been  applied  to  solidified  oils.  Mr.  Edward 
Loarer  <£scovered  a  mode  of  fabricating  a  sub- 
stance which  he  named  vegetable  wax,  from  its 
resemblance  to  that  animal  product,  and  he 
obtained  a  patent  for  it  under  Act  vi.  of  1866  of 
the  Government  of  India.  He  manufactured 
about  200  tons,  which  brought  various  prices,  but 
the  latest  selling  price  at  Havre  was  about  £43 
per  ton  of  1000  kilogrammes,  or  2200  English  lbs. 

Candles  can  be  prepared  of  this  material ;  and 
the  power  of  bleaching  it  is  possessed  in  Europe. 
The  vegetable  wax  is  made  from  the  common 
lamp  oil  (castor-oil)  of  the  country,  the  plant 
proaucing  which  is  grown  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of*  the  Indian  empire,  springing 
luxuriantly  even  on  bare,  rocky  soils ;  affording, 
therefore,  exhaustless  supplies  of  the  raw  material 
for  the  wax. 

By  one  of  Mr.  Loarer ^s  processes  about  100  lbs. 
of  oil  were  congealed  in  8  hours ;  only  one 
ingredient  (sulphuric  acid)  was  used,  and  that 
only  in  very  small  quantity,  16  ounces  sufficing 
for  obtaining  100  lbs.  of  vegetable  wax.  This 
process  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  country,  and 
may  be  adopted  by  the  ryots  without  any  diffi- 
culty. 

Another  process,  in  which  both  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  are  used,  is  the  best  adapted  for 
manufacture  on  a  large  scale ;  by  this  process, 
400  lbs.  of  oil  were  congealed  in  a  wooden  trough 


in  four  days ;  and  Mr.  Loarer  suggested  an  arrangi 
ment  and  described  an  apparatus  which  won] 
make  this  process  of  preparing  vegetable  wax  g 
any  scale  very  simple.  The  manufacture  of  vejp 
table  wax  can  be  generally  introduced  into  lodi 
thus  enabling  the  grower  of  castor  and  otb( 
similar  oil-seeds  to  carry  oil  to  market  in  a  soli 
and  consequently  more  portable  state.  At  preaei 
the  carriage  of  fluid  oils  is  not  only  difficult  bi 
costly. 

This  vegetable  wax  has  the  advantage  of  bdqi 
easily  stored,  and  transported  from  Sie  intern 
on  the  rudest  conveyance  and  in  the  simplest  ol 
cheapest  form ;  it  can  be  loaded  upon  carts,  a 
bullocks,  or  in  any  way  best  adapted  to  tk 
habits  of  the  people,  and  sufficiently  proteelrf 
from  injury  and  from  weather  by  the  ordiniT 
leaves  and  mats  of  the  country,  requiring  neiiitf 
casks,  dubbers.  nor  boxes  to  convey  it  Itcs 
further  be  solidified  into  any  portions  or  aba{Ni; 
and  on  board  ship  can  be  stowed  in  any  o» 
venient  comer,  requiring  no  protection  agaa 
leakage  or  bilge  water,  and  by  its  nature  it  cs 
be  packed  so  close  that  no  danger  from  afaiftia 
of  cargo  or  injury  to  the  article  from  rabbitf 
need  be  apprehended. 

lUipoo  oil  produces  with  great  facility  a  per- 
fectly white  substance  of  the  consistency  of  goo^ 
tallow.  Illipoo  oil  is  with  great  advantage  md 
with  castor  oil  for  the  manufacture  of  vegetal^ 
wax,  and  as  illipoo  oil  has  always  fetched  a  tot 
low  price  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  discoTOT 
of  this  property  renders  it  very  valuable. 

Margosa  oil,  the  oil  of  species  of  Azadindift 
and  Melia,  produces  a  vegetable  wax  as  bard  s 
any  made  from  the  best  lamp  oil,  and  of  a  liglf 
saffron  colour.  Margosa  oil  has  always  been  n 
in  the  Madras  Presidency  at  a  very  low  price,  1* 
its  supply  has  never  reached  what  it  could  attia 
should  this  oil  become  saleable.  Margosa  as  w 
as  illipoo  oil,  mixed  with  an  equal  ouaotitjr^ 
cold-drawn  castor  oil,  produces  a  hard  vege^ 
wax  of  an  agreeable  roseate  colour. 

WAY-THAN-DARA,  a  Burmese  story  of  m 
of  the  former  existences  of  Grautama,  in  which  k 
exemplified  the  great  virtue  of  almsgiving.  It  i 
one  of  the  most  affecting  and  beautifully  wiitta 
compositions  in  Burmese.  The  prince  Way-thii- 
dara  gives  away  all  his  possessions,  and  at  length 
even  his  children. 

WAZEEFA.  Arab.  A  stipend ;  land  allotted 
for  the  support  of  Muhammadan  shrines. 

WAZIKI,  a  brave,  active,  warlike,  butaggresn 
and  predatory  race  in  the  mountains  on  each  sdt 
of  Bannu  and  Dour.  They  occupy  all  the  lai 
tract  from  Kuram  and  the  Miranzai  to  the  GodJ 
and  (joleri  pass,  south  of  Tank.  They  hold  ho(k 
sides  of  this  pass,  which  is  the  great  route  bf 
which  the  trade  of  Afghanistan  and  Central  Aai 
passes  into  India.  Between  the  Miranzai  an' 
Bannu  valleys,  the  hills  of  the  Waziri  ppoiectinte 
British  territory  and  approach  the  Bahador  Kbd 
salt  mines,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  tbe 
I^atammar  pass.  Its  numerous  tribes  are  esti- 
mated to  muster  20,000  to  80,000  men.  They 
had  made  repeated  inroads  on  the  Banna  valkf, 
and  in  the  cold  weather  of  1859-60  an  expedition 
scoured  their  valleys  to  coerce  them  into  sob- 
mission.  They  are  still,  however,  more  or  less 
independent.  The  Watiri  are  divided  into  three 
great  divisions,  or  Usman  Khel,  Abmadati  and 
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Mahsud.     Their  country  extends  from  the  south 
of   the  Kohat  district  down  to  Tank^  opposite 
Dehra  Ismail  Khan ;  towards  the  north  they  are 
bounded  by  the  Afridi  country,  and  towards  the 
8oaih  by  the  tribe  of  Badranian ;  Bannu  frontier 
IB    the   habitat  of    the  Ahmadzai.      These  are 
divided  into  six  sections,  which  again  are  sub- 
divided into  numeroas  smaller  clans.     One  of 
these  sections  is  called  Sperkye  ;    it   has  two 
divisions,  the  smaller  of  wmch  goes  by  the  name 
of  Muhammad  Khel,  and  numbers  about  250  fight- 
ing men ;  they  live  in  the  hills  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  Kuram,  and  since  a.d.  1850  a  number 
of    them  settled  in  British  territory.    They  till 
their  lands  in  the  cold  season,  and  during  the 
summer  months  the  greater  portion  of  them  retire 
to  the  hills,  leaving  a  few  to  look  after  their  fields. 
The  other  sections  of  the  Ahmadzai  are  located 
in  British  territory  on  the  t^hul  between  Bannu 
and  Latammar ;  they  generally  go  by  the  name 
of    T'hul  Waziri.      The  Waziri  country,  in   its 
southern  part,   has  the  lofty  mountain  Kussai 
6har,  of  which  the  Takht-i-Suhuman  is  the  highest 
peak.    The  Waziri,  although  notorious  robbcKrs,  in 
common  with  other  lawless  tribes,  regard  the 
descendants  of  Mahomed  with  awe  and  a  feeling 
of  respectful  reverence,  and  esteem  themselves 
fortunate  to  receive  their  benediction,  and  other 
little  aids  their  superstitions  teach  them  to  think 
essential.      They  are  haughty  and  bloodthirsty 
towards  strangers,  prone  to  plunder,  and  careless 
about  blood- sheddmg ;   are  plain   spoken;  and 
though    inclined    to  oe  boastful  and  rough  in 
council,  are  trae  to  their  friends.      They  have 
never  owned  any  allegiance  to  Kabul. — MassorCs 
Journey^  i.  p.  101 ;   Vigne^  A  Pergonal  Narrative^ 
p.  83  ;  Ovr  Panjab  Frontier ;  MacGregor, 

WAZU.  Arab.,  Hind.,  Pbrs.  The  Muham- 
madan  legal  washings  of  the  face,  hands,  and  feet. 
The  Muhammadan  purification  before  prayers. 

W£ASELS  are  arranged  by  naturaUsts  under 
the  genus  Mustda,  of  the  fanuly  Mustelidse,  and 
there  are  known  in  India  M.  kathiah,  Hodg.y  the 
yellow-bellied  weasel  of  the  Himalaya  and  Nepal ; 
M.  strigidorsa,  Hodg,,  the  striped  weasel  of 
Sikkim ;  M.  Horsfieldii,  Gray,  of  Bhutan ;  M. 
temon,  Hodg,,  of  Tibet ;  M.  canigula,  M.  nudipes, 
jP.  C«i7.,  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Java ;  M. 
sannatica,  Pallas,  of  N.  and  Central  Asia  and 
Afghanistan.  Mustela  subhemachalana,  Hodg,, 
the  Himalayan  weasel,  occurs  throughout  the 
Himalaya  from  Kashmir  to  Darjeeling.  Its  total 
length,  including  tail,  is  19  inches;  colour,  a 
unSorm  light-brown,  darker  on  the  back;  nose, 
mouth,  and  throat  white ;  tail  lax  and  tapering. 
This  handsome  little  creature  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  valley  of  Kashmir.  M.  erminra,  the  stoat  or 
ermine,  is  stated  to  occur  in  Nepal  and  in  the 
lower  and  middle  regions  of  the  W.  Himalaya. 
M.  Sibirica,  Pallas,  occurs  in  China. — Adams; 
Jerdon, 

WEAVER  BIRDS  of  India  are  of  the  genus 
Floceus.  P.  baza  hangs  its  pendulous  dwelling 
from  a  projecting  bough,  twisting  it  with  grass, 
often  lemon  grass,  into  a  fonn  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  bottle  witii  a  prolonged  neck,  the  entrance 
b^g  so  situated  as  to  baffle  the  approaches  of 
its  enemies,  llie  tree  snakes  and  other  reptiles. 
Its  laige  purse-shaped  nest  would  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  its  enemies,  did  not  the  little  architect, 
with  surprising  intelligence,  place  it  in  situations 


not  easily  accessible ;  hence  several  may  be  seen 
suspended  from  the  tips  of  branches  overhanging 
deep  wells,  or  on  the  topmost  boughs  of  acacia 
and  thorny  trees.  The  weaver  bird  builds  in 
societies,  and  is  docile  and  familiar  in  its  habits. 
The  nests  are  used  for  stuffing  elephants'  pads. 

WEAVING  is  an  art  that  has  existed  in  India 
in  all  its  perfection  from  the  earliest  period  of 
which  there  is  any  record.  In  the  Institutes  of 
Menu,  compiled  perhaps  1400  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  weaving  is  spoken  of  as  a  familiar 
handicraft.  That  the  product  was  woven  cloth  of 
cotton  or  silk  or  wool,  is  shown  by  Menu  (Insti- 
tutes, ch»  viiL  ver.  30),  who  says :  ^  Let  a  weaver 
who  has  received  ten  palas  of  cotton  thread,  give 
them  back  increased  to  eleven  by  the  rice  water 
and  the  like  used  in  weaving.  He  who  does  other- 
wise shall  pay  a  fine  of  twelve  panas.'  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  *  size  ^  was  used  in  the  process  as  it 
is  at  present.  And  in  ch.  v.  it  is  further  directed 
that '  silk  and  woollen  stuffs  are  to  be  washed  or 
purified  with  saline  earths,  and  cloths  by  washing 
or  sprinkling.'  We  have  thus  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  cloths ;  and 
in  ch.  x.,  among  articles  which  Brahmans  are 
prohibited  to  sell,  ^all  woven  cloth  dyed  red, 
cloth  made  of  Sana  or  Kshuma  bark  (whatever 
that  may  have  been)^  and  of  wool,  even  not  red,* 
are  enumerated.  No  trace  of  linen  cloth  made 
from  flax  is  to  be  found  in  Menu  or  any  of  the 
earlier  works  of  the  Hindus ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  flax  had  never  been  made  from  the  linseed 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  yam  for  weaving. 

The  great  epic  poem  the  Ramayana,  possibly 
as  old  as  1200  to  1400  years  B.C.,  affords  very  dis- 
tinct evidence  of  the  existence  of  silk  doths.  It 
is  mentioned  that  when  the  brides  of  Rama  and 
his  brothers  returned  home,  their  mothers-in-law, 
*•  sumptuously  clad  in  silk,  hastened  to  the  temples 
of  the  gods  to  offer  incense,'  etc. 

Actual  knowledge  of  the  fabrics  produced  by 
the  most  ancient  looms  is  gained  from  the  speci- 
mens yielded  by  the  mummy  pits  of  Egypt.  For 
burial  purposes  linen  alone  was  there  employed, 
on  account  both  of  its  cleanliness  and  its  lasting 
qualities.    linen  formed  the  special  dress  of  the 

{)riests,  it  beinff  the  symbol  of  purity,  and  not 
iable,  like  woollen  garments,  to  be  imested  witii 
insects  or  parasites.  There  are  samples  in  the  British 
Museum  very  fine  in  texture,  the  finest  being 
found  woven  with  threads  of  about  100  hanks  to 
the  pound,  with  140  threads  to  the  inch  in  the 
warp,  and  64  in  the  woof.  The  Egyptian  priests 
were  also  partial  to  cotton  dresses,  which  were 
supplied  to  them  by  the  Government,  as  the 
Rosetta  stone  distinctly  mentions.  Cotton  and 
wool  were  worn  by  the  upper  classes  of  society ; 
wool  alone  b^  the  poorest  The  garments  of  the 
priests  and  higher  ranks  among  the  Hebrews  were 
of  fine  linen ;  the  references  to  silk  in  the  English 
version  of  the  Bible  being  an  undoubted  mistrans- 
lation. There  is  no  evidence  of  silk  having  been 
known  to  the  Hebrews  or  Assyrians. 

In  the  representations  of  the  Egyptian  loom  at 
Thebes  and  elsewhere,  the  loom  is  vertical,  and 
the  weaver  is  seen  throwing  the  weft  through  the 
warp  by  means  of  a  rod,  at  the  end  of  which  there 
is  a  nook,  probably  for  drawing  back  the  shuttle 
with  the  weft.  The  Indian  loom  is  very  like  this 
in  principle,  only  horizontal ;  doubtless  the  same 
which  has  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial,  and 
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which  probably  passed  through  Persia  or  some 
other  difl^nel  at  an  early  period  into  Europe. 
MeduBval  drawings,  such  as  that  copied  by 
MontfatMjon  from  the  MS.  Virgil  of  the  Vatican, 
commonly  assigned  to  the  4th  century,  show  a 
modification  of  this  pristine  model.  The  Chinese 
silk  loom,  however,  presents  a  striking  contrast 
to  these  simple  machines  in  point  of  Inventireness 
and  complexity,  coming  near  the  best  specimens 
of  the  modem  hand-loom.  Aristotle  gives  the 
earliest  historical  notice  of  silk,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability spread  from  China  westwards,  and  came 
into  extensive  use  concurrently  with  the  growth 
of  wealth  and  luxury  in  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  fabrics  woven  in  India  now  are  probably 
not  much  altered  in  character  from  what  they 
were  in  the  time  of  Menu ;  and  the  looms,  simple 
and  apparentlymde  in  construction,  are,under  their 
wonderful  power  of  manipulation  and  unwearying 
patience,  capable  of  producing  some  of  the  finest, 
most  elegant,  and  most  costly  fabrics  in  the 
world.  The  frame  of  the  loom  in  Bengal  is  almost 
on  the  groimd,  and  the  weavers,  sitting  with  their 
feet  hanging  down  in  a  hole  cut  in  the  earth,  carry 
on  their  work.  A  loom  usually  forms  part  of  a 
Burman*s  household  furniture,  and  it  is  worked  by 
the  women.  The  cloths  are  rough  but  strong,  and 
some  of  the  silk  goods  are  of  considerable  value. 
Waistcoats  for  men,  petticoats  for  women,  and 
coverlets  are  usually  woven. 

The  weavers  of  India  are  alike  of  the  Hindu 
and  Muhammadan  religions,  and  in  the  rural 
parts  of  the  country  nearly  all  the  aboriginal 
races  and  many  of  the  Sudra  Hindus  occupy  the 
slack  season  of  their  field  work  in  weaving  coarse 
cottons  and  woollen  fabrics.  An  investigation  by 
the  Madras  Board  of  Revenue  in  1870  showed  an 
increasing  extent  of  weaving;  and  in  the  year 
1881  ,workers  in  cotton,  flax,  silk,  and  wool,  in  India 
numbered  3,114,082  souls.  The  people  of  moderate 
means  are  now  largely  using  the  piece-goods  of 
Europe  and  America,  but  the  finest  and  coarsest 
products  are  still  produced  from  the  Indian  looms. 
Yams  and  twists  are  largely  imported,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  the  textile  fabrics 
which  meet  the  particular  wants  of  the  natives. 

Divisions  of  the  weaver  caste  in  Telingana  are 
Pursala  wanloo,  Sumsala  wanloo,  Puttanasala 
wanloo,  and  Sala  wanloo. 

Zunlozi,  weavers  of  the  wonderfully  beautiful 
patterns  of  gold  and  silver  tissues,  plain  and 
figured,  with  and  without  admixture  of  silk  or 
cotton,  in  flowers  and  patterns ;  gold  and  silver 
tissue  lace  of  all  breadths  and  patterns,  used  for 
trimming  scarfs  and  for  bridal  dresses;  larger 
scarfs  of  muslin  and  tissue  combined,  as  those 
of  Benares;  and  that  wonderful  cloth  of  gold 
called  kimkhab,  which  is  without  parallel  in  the 
ornamental  manufactures  of  the  world.  People 
of  all  ranks  indulge  in  raiment  gorgeous  according 
to  their  means.  The  poorest  marriage  trousseau 
has  some  tissue  or  trimming,  and  the  wealthier 
people  make  great  use  of  brocade  and  tissue  scarfs, 
shawls,  and  turbands.  The  chief  localities  of 
manufacture  are  Benares,  Bnrhalipur,  Aurang- 
abad,  Murshidabad,  Dehli,  Arcot,  and  Mysore. 
The  workmen  are  usually  Muhammadans. 

At  Bangalore,  the  descendants  of  the  old  court 
wearers  sUU  manufacture  a  peculiar  kind  of  cloth, 
printed  in  red  and  black  with  mythological 
designs.     In  the   Bombay  Presidency,  Ahmad- 


abad,  Surat,  and  Baroach  are  the  chief  centres  < 
the  manufacture  of  printed  sarees,  for  "wiil* 
Gujerat  is  celebrated;  while  Poona,  Yeola,  Naal 
and  Dharwar  produce  ihe  fabrics  djred  in  ti 
thread,  which  are  much  worn  by  the  Mahratta  nee 

Spinning  of  yam  for  weaving  is  practised  b 
all  classes  of  women  in  India ;  even  the  higfaa 
at  one  time  used  to  amuse  themselves  With  tk 
spinning-wheel.     Among  the  agricultaral  claaa 
the  occupation  is  constant,  or  fills  up    time  aa 
required  for  other  household  occupations,     ii 
the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  the  importa  d 
yarn  into  British  India  had  increased  exLormooi^, 
and  the  weavers  had  also  largely  increased.    Tk 
spindle  in  use  is  not  much  thicker  than  a  ator 
needle.    It  is  from  10  to  14  inches  in  leng:th^  ut 
attached  to  it,  near  its  lower  point,  is  a  ba&  t : 
unbaked  clay  to  give  it  weight  in  turning.    Ik : 
spinner  holds  it  in  an  inclined  position,  with  ii  | 
points  resting  on  a  piece  of  shell,  and  tams :  \ 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  one  basi 
while  she  at  the  same  time  draws  out  the  sap 
filaments  of  cotton  from  the  roll  of  cotton  in  tb 
other  hand,  and  twists  them  into  yam  upon  th 
spindle.    Dryness  of  the  air  prevents  the  filamss 
of  cotton  from  being  sufficiently  attenuated  9 
elongated,  and  is  therefore  imfavourable  to  tk 
spinning  of  fine  yam.    A  certain  degree  of  mois- 
ure,  combined  with  a  temperature  of  82°,  is  tk 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  best  suited  to  tl« 
carrying  on  of  this  operation.    The  Dacca  spinnff 
usually  work  from  soon  after  dawn  to  9  or !' 
o'clock,  and  from  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  aftercvicc 
till  half  an  hour  before  sunset     The  finest  yam  ? 
spun  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  rising  s-i 
dissipates  the  dew  on  the  grass ;  or^  'when  the  i 
wanting  and  the  air  is  unusually  dry,  it  is  an 
unfrequently  made  over  a  shallow  vessel  of  wstn  i 
the  evaporation  from  which  imparts  the  necaar 
degree  of  moisture  to  the  filaments  of   cottoi. 
and  enables  the  spinner  to  form  them  into  threii 
As  a  proof  of  the  fineness  of  the  yam  thus  dcfi- 
cately  spun,  Mr.  Tayler  mentioned  that  one  sktk 
which  was  carefully  weighed,  proved  to  be  at  tbt  i 
rate  of  250  miles  in  lengdi  to  the  pound  of  cotto. 

Dr.  Watflbn  has  given  the  result  of  niictt»cope 
examinations  of  French,  English,  and  IHeet 
muslins  in  an  elaborate  table;  and  he  Teposn 
that  the  diameter  of  the  Dacca  yarn  is  less  tihtt 
that  of  the  finest  European ;  that  the  number  ot 
filaments  in  each  thread  is  considerably  smaller  ■ 
the  Dacca  than  in  the  European  yams ;  that  tk 
diameter  of  the  ultimate  filaments  or  fibres  of 
which  the  Dacca  yarn  consists  is  larger  than  tlif 
European ;  and  that  the  superior  fineness  of  tk 
Dacca  yarn  depends  solely  on  the  fact  tiiat  it 
contains  a  smaller  number  of  filaments.  The» 
causes — combined  with  the  ascertained  result  thit 
the  number  of  twists  in  each  inch  of  length  in  tiie 
Dacca  yam  amounts  to  110*1  and  80*7,  while  is 
the  British  it  was  only  68*8  and  56*6 — not  onlj 
account  for  the  superior  fineness,  but  also  for 
the  durability  of  the  Dacca  over  the  Enropeao 
fabric.  At  Nandair  on  the  Grodaverj,  at  Mnktii]. 
Dhanwaruro,  and  Amarchinta  in  the  Nixam's 
dominions,  and  at  Artiee  near  Madtfts,  mmliB 
which  rivals  that  of  Dacca  is  made  in  eonsid^- 
able  quantities.  In  these  localities  the  process 
of  spinning  by  the  spindle  is  tiie  same  as  thai  of 
Dacca ;  but  as  the  cmnate  is  dfi^,  the  spbncfs. 
who  are  both  men  and  women,  worit  in  partisDy 
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larkened  rooms,  the  floors  of  which  are  watered 
o  produce  the  necessary  amount  of  moisture. 
rhe  hand -spinning  of  fine  thread  used  for 
^rnsfiels  lace,  according  to  Mr.  Palliser^s  account 
>f  it,  is  spun  by  women  in  darkened  rooms. 

The  manufacture  of  muslins  of  such  qualities 
MB  are  produced  at  Dacca,  and  indeed  in  Europe, 
nust  necessarily  be  always  of  a  very  limited 
character,  and  their  use  confined  to  very  rich 
>archaser8.  For  the  masses  of  the  people,  the 
British  manufacturer  sends  to  India  the  plain 
ind  striped  duria,  mulmul,  aghabani,  and  other 
ignored  fabrics,  which  have  established  themselves 
there,  and  which,  both  from  their  good  quality 
\Tkd  moderate  prices,  are  acceptable  to  the 
anmerous  classes  who  make  use  of  them.  Some 
Df  the  chintzes  of  Masniipatam  and  of  the  south 
of  India  are  as  beautiful  in  design  as  they  are 
chaste  and  elegant  in  colour.  Printed  cloths  are 
worn  occasionally,  as  in  Berar  and  Bundelkhand, 
for  sarees;  and  the  ends  and  borders  hare 
peculiar  local  patterns.  There  is  also  a  class 
of  prints  on  coarse  cloth,  used  for  the  skirts 
or  petticoats  of  women  of  some  of  the  lower 
classes  in  Upper  India ;  but  the  greatest  need  of 
printed  clotns  is  for  the  kind  of  bedcover  called 
palampore,  or  single  quilts. 

In  the  costlier  garments  woven  in  India,  the 
borders  and  ends  are  entirely  of  gold  thread  and 
ftilk,  the  former  predominating.  Many  of  the 
sarees,  or  women's  cloths,  made  at  Benares, 
Pytun,  and  Burhanpur  in  Gujerat,  at  Narrainpet 
and  Dhanwarum  in  the  Hyderabad  territory,  at 
Yeokla  in  Kandesh,  and  in  other  localities,  have 
gold  thread  in  broad  and  narrow  stripes  alternat- 
ing- with  silk  or  muslin.  Gold  flowers,  checks, 
or  zigzag  patterns  are  used,  the  colours  of  the 
grounds  being  green,  black,  violet,  crimson, 
purple,  and  grey ;  and  in  silk,  black  shot  with 
crimson  and  yellow,  crimson  with  green,  blue,  or 
white,  yellow  with  deep  crimson  and  blue,  all 
producing  rich,  harmonious,  and  even  gorgeous 
effects,  but  without  the  least  appearance  of  or 
approach  to  glaring  colour  or  offence  to  the  most 
critical  taste.  They  are  colours  and  effects  which 
suit  the  dark  or  fair  complexions  of  the  people  of 
the  country ;  for  an  Indian  lady  who  can  afford 
to  be  choice  in  the  selection  of  her  wardrobe,  is 
as  particular  as  to  what  will  suit  her  especial 
colour— dark  or  comparatively  fair — as  a  lady  of 
England  or  France. 

Another  exquisitely  beautiful  article  of  Indian 

costume  for  men  and  women  is  the  do-patta  or 

scarf,   worn  more  frequently  by  Muhammadan 

women  than  Hindu,  and  by  the  latter  only  when 

they  have  adopted  the  Muhammadan  loongee  or 

petticoat,  but  invariably  by  men  in  dress  costume. 

By  women,  this  is  generally  passed  once  round 

the  waist  over  the  petticoat  or  trousers,  thence 

across  the  bosom  and  over  the  left  shoulder  and 

head ;  by  men,  across  the  chest  only.    Do-pattaa, 

especially  those  of  Benares,  are  perhaps  the  most 

exquisitely  beautiful  of  all  the  ornamental  fabrics 

of  India;  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  describe 

the  effects  of  gold  and  silver  thread,  of  the  most 

delicate  and  ductile  description  imaginable,  woven 

in  broad  rich  borders,  and  profusion  of  gold  and 

silver  flowers,  or  the  elegance  and  intricacy  of 

most  of  the  arabesque  patterns  of  the  ribbon 

borders  or  broad  stripes.    How  such  articles  are 

woven  at  all,  and  how  they  are  woven  with  their 


exquifflte  finish  and  strength,  fine  as  their  quality 
is,  in  the  rude  hand-looms  of  the  country,  it  is 
hard  to  imderstand.  All  these  fabrics  are  of  the 
most  delicate  and  delightful  colour :  the  creamy 
white,  and  shades  of  pink,  yellow,  green,  mauve, 
violet,  and  blue  are  clear  yet  subdu^,  and  always 
accord  with  the  thread  used  and  the  style  of 
ornamentation,  whether  in  gold  or  silver,  or  both 
combined.  Many  are  of  more  decided  colours, — 
black,  scarlet  and  crimson,  chocolate,  dark  green, 
and  madder;  but  whatever  the  colour  may  be, 
the  ornamentation  is  chaste  and  suitable.  For 
the  most  part,  the  fabrics  of  Benares  are  nob 
intended  for  ordinary  washing;  but  the  dyers 
and  scourers  of  India  have  a  process  by  which 
the  former  colour  can  be  discharged  from  the 
fabric,  and  it  can  then  be  re-dyed.  The  gold  or 
silver  work  is  also  carefully  pressed  and  ironed, 
and  the  piece  is  restored,  if  not  to  its  original 
beauty,  at  least  to  a  very  wearable  condition. 
The  do-nattas  of  Pytun,  and  indeed  most  others 
except  Benares,  are  of  a  stronger  fabric.  Many 
of  them  are  woven  in  fast  colours,  and  the  gold 
thread — silver  is  rarely  used  in  them — ^is  more 
substantial  than  that  of  Benares.  On  this 
account  they  are  preferred  in  Central  India  and 
the  Dekhan,  not  only  because  they  are  ordinarily 
more  durable,  but  because  they  bear  washing  or 
cleaning  better.  In  point  of  delicate  beauty, 
however,  if  not  of  ricnness,  they  are  not  com- 
parable with  the  fabrics  of  Benares.  Scarfs  are 
in  use  by  every  one, — plain  muslins,  or  muslins 
with  figured  fields  and  borders  without  colour; 
plain  fields  of  muslin  with  narrow  edging  of 
coloured  silk  or  cotton  (avoiding  gold  thread), 
and  narrow  ends.  Such  articles,  called  *  sela  *  in 
India,  are  in  everyday  use  among  millions  of 
Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  men  and  women. 
They  are  always  open-textured  muslins ;  and  the 
quality  ranges  from  very  ordinary  yam  to  that  of 
the  finest  Dacca  fibres. 

The  textures  of  the  dhoti,  saree,  loongee,  manu- 
factured in  Britain  and  sent  to  India,  are  in  general 
too  close,  too  much  like  calico  in  fact,  which 
makes  the  garment  hot,  heavy  in  wear,  and 
difficult  to  wash.  The  surface  becomes  rough 
and  *  fuzzy'  in  use,  from  which  the  native  fabric 
remains  free.  Comparatively  few  native  women 
of  any  cla^  or  degree  wear  white;  if  they  do 
wear  it,  the  dress  has  broad  borders  and  ends. 
But  what  all  classes  wear  are  coloured  cloths, — 
black,  red,  blue,  occasionally  orange  and  green, 
violet,  and  grey.  All  through  Western,  Central, 
and  Southern  India  sarees  are  striped  and  checked 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  patterns.  Narrainpet, 
Dhanwarum,  and  Muktul  in  the  Nizam's  terri- 
tories ;  Gudduk  and  Bettigherry  in  Dharwar ; 
Kolhapur,  Nasik,  Yeokla,  and  many  other  manu- 
facturmg  towns  in  the  Dekhan ;  Amee,  in  the 
south,  and  elsewhere,  send  out  articles  of  excellent 
texture,  with  beautifully-arranged  colours  and 
patterns,  both  in  stripes  and  checks.  For  the 
costly  and  superb  fabrics  of  cloths  of  gold  and 
silver  (kimkhab),  and  the  dasses  of  washing 
satins  (mushroo  and  hemroo),  the  gold  and 
silver  thread  is  simply  the  result  of  skilful  and 
delicate  manipulation.  The  gold  and  silver 
cloths  (ktmkhabs)  are  used  for  state  dresses 
and  trousers,  the  latter  bv  men  and  women ; 
and  ladies  of  rank  usually  possess  petticoata 
or  skirts  of  these  gorgeous  fabrics.     Mushroo 
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and  liemroo  are  not  uaed  for  tunics,  but  for  men's 
and  women's  trousers  and  women's  skirts,  as  also 
for  oovering  bedding  and  pillows ;  they  are  very 
strong  and  durable  fabrics,  wash  well,  and  pre- 
serve their  colour,  however  long  worn  or  roughly 
used.  They  can  hardly  be  compared  with  British 
satins,  which,  however,  if  more  delicate  in  colour 
and  texture,  are  unfitted  for  the  purposes  to 
which  the  Indian  fabrics  are  applied.  Many  of 
the  borders  of  loongees,  dhotis,  and  sarees  are  like 
plain  silk  ribbons,  in  some  instances  corded  or 
ribbed,  in  others  flat 

The  manufacture  of  Kashmir  shawls  is  not 
peculiar  to  that  province.  Those  formerly  issued 
from  that  province  were  exquisitely  woven,  with 
unrivalled  elegance  and  chasteness  of  design, 
softness  and  finish,  in  quality,  arrangement 
of  colours,  and  use  of  dyes  which  the  finest 
Paisley  and  French  shawls  do  not  approach.  The 
exquisite  shawls  of  Kashmir  grow  rarer  and  rarer 
everv  year,  and  their  {)lace  has  been  usurped  by 
hand-embroidered  fabrics  of  lower  value,  with 
more  showy  and  more  vulgar  patterns.  In  the 
Panjab  and  Dehli,  of  late  years,  workmen  have 
commenced  to  embroider  Kashmir  cloth  and  net 
with  floes  silk  and  braid,  but  solely  for  sale  to 
Europeans,  who  wear  them  as  tunics,  jackets, 
scarfs,  and  the  like.  In  the  hand- worked  Kashmir 
shawls,  as  also  in  the  Dehli  work,  wooden  needles 
of  hard  wood  are  used,  slightly  chaired,  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre  of  the  needle  to  receive  the 
yarn. 

The  Muhammadan  weavers  of  India  produce 
plain  muslins,  such  as  turbands,  scarfs,  the 
looDgees  or  waist-doths  worn  only  by  Muham- 
madans,  and  coarse  cloths,  called  jote  and  khadi. 
They  seldom  weave  coloured  yam,  except  for 
loongees,  and  pieces  of  soussi,  a  fabric  somewhat 
coarse  but  very  durable,  used  by  women  for 
petticoats  and  trousers.  They  are  strict  in  their 
religious  observances.  They  marry  among  their 
own  body.  Hindu  weavers  are  of  different 
degrees  of  caste;  those  of  Northern  India 
are  termed  Kori  or  Koreya,  and  have  several 
divisions  who  eat  meat  and  drink  spirits.  The 
non  -  Aryan  Koli  also  weaves  a  coarse  cloth ; 
as  also  the  Julai,  a  Sudra  race  found  all  over 
India.  They  weave  plain  as  well  as  coloured 
fabrics,  fine  goods,  turbands,  scarfs,  bodices, 
or  silk  or  cotton  or  mixed  sarees,  or  women's 
cloths,  and  dhotis  or  men's  cloths.  The  manner 
in  which  they  arrange  their  colours  and  weave 
stripes  and  checks,  with  broad  borders  of  figured 
silks,  evince  great  practical  knowledge  of  and 
perfection  in  their  art. 

The  rumal,  used  as  a  cloth  for  the  head,  is  of 
cotton  or  of  silk. 

The  saree  of  women  is  of  silk,  or  of  plain  white, 
striped,  and  flowered  muslins,  with  silk  borders 
and  ends,  plain,  or  with  gold  thread.  They  are 
of  comparatively  loose,  open  texture,  soft  and 
pliable,  and  when  worn  as  an  entire  garment, 
they  fall  gracefully  to  the  shape,  and  are  readily 
adjusted. 

Ordinary  cloths  woven  in  India  are  the  dhoti, 
do-patta,  and  loongee  waist-cloths  of  cotton  worn 
by  Hindu  men. 

Soussi  is  a  somewhat  coarse  cotton  fabric,  used 
by  Muhammadan  women  for  petticoats  and 
trousers,  also  for  coveiing  cotton  mattresses  and 
other  like  purposes. 
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The  thread  or  yam  from  which  the  msnuii 
tures  of  Narrainpet,  Dharwar,  Muktol,  Am 
chinta,  and  Gudwal  are  woven,  is  spun  in  t 
adjoining  districts.  The  spinners  are  Dhere,  wl 
are  unrivalled  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Tb 
purchase  the  cotton  in  the  seed,  whidi  is  i 
produce  of  Shorapur  and  the  country  uons 
and  it  is  cleaned  entirely  by  the  hand,  as  the  a 
of  a  churka  or  other  cleaning  implement  tb 
allege  breaks  or  injures  the  fibre.  The  spiDsim 
wheel  has  a  large  circumference,  and  is  in  ax 
instances  worked  by  a  treadle,  and  Uie  epiiuHj 
is  carried  on  in  a  close  room,  from  which  li 
is  carefully  excluded.  The  perfection  of  i 
cotton  manufactures  of  Narrainpet,  Dbam 
and  Muktul,  as  well  in  regard  to  colour  as  texm 
is  attributed  by  the  native  weavers  to  the  qnif 
6f  the  water,  in  regard  to  which  they  are  d» 
particular,  and  to  the  clays  and  earths  obtsindi 
near  those  places  in  which  the  thread  is  iM 
after  its  long  oil  process.  The  water  is  re^ 
sented  as  hard  and  unfit  for  culinary  pupowf 
washing,  yet  without  salt,  and  which,  in  wsstiii 
the  thread,  and  brushing  it  as  stretched  od  i 
loom,  contracts  the  fibre  and  renders  it  deaoai 
smooth  in  working.  There  can  be  no  doobcrf 
the  permanency  of  the  colours,  and  that  all  ^ 
madder  reds  and  browns  improve  withwasksi 
It  is  of  essential  importance  to  use  none  bat  ptf* 
manent  colours,  as  any  others  subjected  to  ir 
rough  treatment  of  Indian  washermen  wfll 
speedily  fade  or  change.  The  silk  dyes  t 
perhaps  less  permanent  than  the  cotton,  hot  rf 
they  last  many  years,  and  bear  frequent  «a^ 

The  Kori  or  Koreya  are  Hindu  wesYeisf 
Northern  India.  The  Tanti  weavers  are  ih 
Hindus.  In  the  Chutia  Nagpur  province  of  Bea^ 
there  are  about  50,000  of  helot  weaver  nA 
besides  whom  are  thousands  of  weavers  in  k\ 
Pan  or  Panwa,  Ganda,  aud  Chik  of  the  soatbatl 
Tributary  Estates,  and  the  Pab  and  Panikaaftk 
western  districts  have  features  rather  of  He^ 
form  than  Kolarian  or  Dravidian. 

Thoughout  British  India  Hindu  weavers  tf 
considered  a  low  caste,  and  to  escape  from  A 
position  many  of  them  have  embraced  Mnbif 
madanism,  and  are  called  Julai  or  Julaha.  Mo* 
in  Arabic  a  true  believer,  is  a  name  often  apftf 
to  Indian  Muhammadan  weavers. — Ed,  Rer^  M 
1867  ;  Ward,  iii.  p.  126;  Dr.  Watson,  Seei* 
and  Manufactures. 

WEBERA  CORYMBOSA,     WUld, 
Btylocoryne  Webera,  Sch.  \  Bondeletia  Aaiatiet,  Ii» 
Kankra,     .    .    .     Bkng.  i  Terana  pullazn,  .  •  ^ 

The  fruit  of  this  pUnt,  a  small  black  beny,! 
eaten  by  poor  people.  It  is  a  beautifol  sfai^ 
which  is  rarely  seen  in  low  lands  or  in  cnltif^ 
districts.  Dr.  Roxburgh,  i.  p.  696,  described  f' 
corymbosa,  macrophylla,  odorata,  oppositifA 
and  scandens. — Aindie ;  Roxb, 

WEBERA  TETRANDRA     WUld. 
Oanthinm  parviflorom,  Lam. 
Kandan  karra,     Malkal. 
Nagavalli,     .    .    Saitok. 
Karai,   .    .    .    ,    •  Taic. 

Found  as  a  small  shrub  on  many  of  the  bana 
wastes  of  ^e  Dekhan,  and  on  hiU  ridges,  vi^ 
dark-coloured,  hard,  and  pretty  wood,  g)od  w 
turning  smidl  objects.  In  a  vcrae  of  the  Bhaiito, 
where  Krishna,  having  been  fed  by  a  ^^™**J[ 
savage,  his  attendant  aaks,  *Ifl  the  fialoso  an 


Sengaraiy, 
Balasaknia, 


flM, 
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WEDELIA  CALENDULACEA. 
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rliich  700  received  from  Paachalikuda  equal  to 
lalyodiuuun  (fine  rice)  apupa  (cakes),  saka 
[vegetables),  Bupam  (pulse)  ?  ^  It  is  a  common 
woverb  also,  *  Whilst  life  remains,  I  can  subsist 
m  the  leares  (knra)  of  the  Balusu;'  implying 
nbrnission  to  any  necessity  however  grievous. 
L  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  bark  is  prescribed 
n  certain  stages  of  flux  cases,  and  the  root  is 
upposed  to  have  anthelmintic  qualities.  The 
eaves  and  fruit  are  eaten  as  greens. — Wight; 
jfibton  ;  Beddome,  FL  And, 

WEDELIA  CALENDULACEA.    Nees. 

T'erbesina  oalendulacea,  L,  I  Jageria  calendulacea, 
T,  Bengaleiisii,  Pert.  |     Spreng. 


Bkno. 

DUKH. 

.Malkal. 


Pastale  kaiantagerei,  Tax. 
Patsa  palaganta  gali- 
jeru, Tbl. 


destructor,  a  beautiful  green  weevil,  Mr.  Nietner 
had  not  found  do  any  injury  to  coffee  trees ; 
but  Mr.  J.  Rose  of  Matturatti,  writing  to  him,  says 
the  mischief  they  do  is  plentiful,  and  if  they  were 
as  plentiful  as  tiie  bug  they  would  be  the  planters' 
worst  enemies.  'Five  or  six  acres  were  com- 
pletely covered  with  them,  and  they  consumed 
almost  every  leaf.  Year  after  year  they  appeared 
upon  the  same  place.  One  year  they  appeared 
upon  a  neighbouring  estate  in  great  force,  and 
overran  at  least  40  acres.  The  same  thing  oc- 
curred on  three  other  estates.' 

There  are  two  com  weevils,  of  the  order  Cole- 
optera,  family  Curculionidsd,  and  genus  Calandra, 
the  Sitophilus  of  Schbnherr.  Calandra  oryzse, 
the  rice  weevil,  infests  also  wheat.  It  has  a  pair 
of  serviceable  wings.  C.  granaria,  Linn,,  the 
ffranary  weevil,  injures  stored  corn;  in  Britain 
has  no  wings.  They  pair  from  April  to  August, 
the  warmer  it  is  the  oftener  they  propagate. 
Heating  the  grain  to  135^  is  said  to  destroy  them. 
If  unscoored  wool  be  mixed  with  the  grain,  the 
insects  are  attracted  into  it  and  perish.  Lime- 
washing  the  walls  and  frequent  stirring  are  pre- 
ventives. 

The  leaves  of  the  Azadirachta  Indica  or  nim 
prevent  the  weevil  attacking  grain.  If  a  few 
leaves  be  put  in  the  bam  with  each  waggon 
load  of  com,  maize,  or  wheat,  and  some  scattered 
between  each  tier  of  sacks  of  grain  when  loading 
a  ship,  the  grain  put  up  in  it  will  be  pre- 
servea  for  years.     Half  a  bushel  of  black  salt, 


Ceaho-rej, 
^ilabhangra, 
Ceahuria, . 
^i  kajoni, . 

This  perennial  plant  grows  in  the  south  of 
jidia,  has  a  slight  turpentinous  taste,  and  is  used 
n  medicine. — Roxb,  iiu  p.  440. 

WEEK,  this  division  of  time  is  recognised  by 

Tews  and  Christians  and  Muhammadans,  their 

'eligions  requiring  them  to  set  apart  the  Sabbath 

md  the  Sunday  and  Friday.      The  Arab  and 

Persian  Muhammadans  reckon  their  days  as  first, 

econd,  etc.,  designating  Friday  as  the  Jama  day 

»f  assembly,  and  Saturday  as  the  Haftah  or  ^  week.' 

Phe  Urdu  names  are  Aitiwar,  Fir,  Manual,  Char- 

(hambah,  Jumarat,   Juma,    and  Awal    Haftah. 

Hindus,  until  comparatively  recent  times,  reckoned 

iidr  days  by  the  increasing  and  the  waning  moon, 

>ut  have  copied  the  Christian  (or  Roman)  mode,  I  mixed  with  a  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  rice,  or 

md  translated  the  names  into  their  respective 

longues.     Tamil  speakers  name  the  seven  days 

>f  the  week  from  tne  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  five 

uindpal  planets.     They  observe  the  order  of 

he  apparent  distances  of  the  planets  from  the 

larth: — 

Sani  .  . 
YiyaKam 
Sevral   . 

vST". 

Badan  . 
nngal    . 

Each  hour,  according  to  Hindu  notions,  being 

iiled  successively  by  a  planet,  by  counting  the 

(4  hours  of  a  day  by  each  planet  belonging  to  it 

n  the  above  order  (which  is  that  of  their  apparent 

listance  from  the  earth),  it  will  be  found  that 

iach  day  is  named  by  the  planet  which  governs 

ts  first  hour.     The  first  25th  hour  is  the  first 

lour  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  Sunday  (Nya- 

ram),  and  counting  with  the  25th  as  the  first  of 

he  second  series  of  24  hours,  the  next  25th  will 


Saturn  . 
Jupiter  . 
Man 
Sol  .  . 
Venus  . 
Mercury 
Moon     . 


Saturday. 

Thursday. 

Tuesday. 

Sunday. 

Friday. 

Wednesday, 

Monday. 


other  grain,  prevents  the  black  weevil. 

WEI.  Chin.  A  term  applied  to  several  under- 
^und  rhizomes.  Wei-jui  or  Yuh-chub,  Chin., 
IS  a  drug  used  as  an  antiperiodic ;  it  is  the  root 
of  a  leguminous  plant. 
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.ARAB. 


HlKD. 


Ai^ar,  Kobin, 
Peiman,    .    . 


Pers. 


rive  the  moon  for  Monday  (Tingal),  and  so  on 
or  the  rest  of  the  week. — Indian  Statesman, 

WEEPING  WILLOW,  SaUx  Babylonica,  pro- 
bably of  West  Asiatic  origin,  now  everywhere  in 
cultivation. 

WEEVILS  The  family  of  the  weevils  is  one 
>f  the  most  extensive  amongst  the  beetles,  and  in 
Bnrope  many  of  its  members  do  much  injury  to 
igricultoral  produce.  Mr.  Nietner  had  seen  nearly 
;he  whole  sweet  potato  (Batatas  edulis)  crop  of 
;he  Negombo  district  of  Ceylon  destroyed  by  one 
>f  them,  the  Cylas  sturcipennis.  The  common 
ice  weevil,  Sitophilus  oryzte,  is  another  instance ; 


Mikyal,  Kayl, 
Wamat,  Kal, 
Taul,  Map,    . 

The  ancient  linear  measures  of  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Jews  were  taken  from  a  unit  representing 
the  human  foot  or  arm.  The  cubit  was  the  fore- 
arm, I.e.  from  the  elbow  joint  to  the  tip  of  the 
long  finger.  The  cubit  was  subdivided  into  two 
spans,  or  six  hand-breadths  (palms),  or  24  finger- 
breadths  (digits).  The  Jewish  rod  was  6  cubits. 
Several  values  have  been  assigned  to  the  Jewish 
cubit,  varying  from  20  to  21  English  inches. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  measured  by  the  foot 
(pes),  the  hand  (palma),  the  palm  (x«x«iari9), 
and  the  finger  (digitus),  which  mode  passed 
down  to  the  Romano  -  Germanic  races.  The 
Romans  also  had  the  pace,  a  military  measure, 
and  they  and  the  Greeks  had  the  cubit  ^cubitus), 
from  the  point  of  the  elbow  to  the  pomt  of  the 
middle  finger,  and  the  ulna ;  and  a  fathom,  tesa, 
toise,  is  the  outstretched  arms  across  the  body. 
Similarly  in  die  E.  Indies,  the  finger,  the  hand, 
the  forearm,  and  the  outstretched  arms,  also  the 
foot,  the  pace,  and  the  distance  to  which  human 
voice  can  be  heard,  have  suggested  the  linear 
measures  in  use. 

A  variety  of  nominal  measures,  and  of  values 
given  to  the  same  measure,  exist  in  different 
parts  of  India,  and  even  in  the  same  district. 
Even  in  a  single  village  a  certain  nominal  measure 


md  one  of  the  cocoanut  tree  destroyers  of  the  ,  ^  - 

3eylon  low  country,  the  Sphsenophorus  plani-    will  have  half  a  dozen  different  values,  according 

)enms,  belongs  also  to  this  family.    The  Arhines?    to  which  of  as  many  different  articles  on  the  floor 
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of  the  vendor  in  the  bazar  is  about  to  be  sold. 
It  is  a  veiy  general  custom  that  t^ere  should  be 
two  series  of  weights  employed  in  each  shop, 
according  to  the  transaction.  When  the  shop- 
keeper sells,  he  uses  a  maund  of  24  lbs.,  but 
when  he  buys,  this  weight  makes  way  for  another 
of  the  same  name  of  28  lbs.  In  Azimgarh,  for 
example,  cotton  and  spice  are  measured  by  the 
seer  of  80  tolas,  ghi  and  salt  by  the  seer  of  95 
tolas,  while  96  tolas  forms  the  rate  -for  com, 
sugar,  and  tobacco;  the  merchants  themselves 
employing  for  their  own  purchases  seers  of  105 
ana  108  tolas.  In  Malda  the  seer  has  no  less 
than  fifteen  different  yalues,~50,  58,  60,  72,  75, 
70,  80,  80f,  91,  92,  94,  96,  100,  101,  and  105 
tolas.  In  Dacca  the  relative  values  are  60,  70, 
and  82  tolas.  Bhagulpur  boasts  of  six  different 
seers  of  64,  67,  80,  88, 101,  and  104  tolas  respect- 
ively. The  merchants  of  Jnanpur  employ  in 
their  own  dealings  a  seer  of  112}  tolas,  but  retail 
to  the  people  in  seers  of  80  and  96  tolas. 

Cotton  IS  sold  in  Madras  in  candies  of  500  lbs., 
but  in  many  of  the  cotton  districts  the  candy  is 
but  480  lbs.  to  the  ryot.  In  Mysore,  the  same 
name  represents  560  lbs.,  while  in  Pondicherry 
it  sinks  to  517  lbs.,  omitting  fractions,  and  rises 
in  the  purchases  of  the  merchants  to  562  lbs. ; 
while,  as  if  farther  to  complicate  this  measure, 
brass,  copper,  and  zinc  are  valued  according  to 
candies  of  450  lbs.  In  Kandesb,  sesamum  seed 
is  sold  by  the  caiidy  of  560  lbs.,  mustard  seed  in 
Gujerat  is  measured  by  the  candy  of  612  lbs., 
while  580  lbs.  is  the  value  for  mustard  seed  in 
Sholapur ;  and  the  territory  of  Goa  measures  its 
koktun  by  the  candy  of  784  lbs.  The  coffee 
grown  in  Mysore  is  estimated  in  mauhds  of  28 
lbs.  If  bought  by  a  Madras  merchant,  it  is  priced 
in  maunds  of  25  lbs.,  and  transmitted  to  him  by 
railway  in  maunds  of  82  lbs. ;  but  if  bought  for 
export  from  GaJicut,  it  must  be  in  maunds  of  30 
lbs.  each. 

The  ordinary  Madras  maund  is  25  lbs. ;  in  Ben- 
gal it  is  82  lbs. ;  while  in  Bombay  it  is  28  lbs. 
In  some  parts  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  30  lbs.  is  the  value  of  the  same  nominal 
standard,  while  the  indigo  and  other  factory  agents 
of  Bengal  reckon  by  a  maund  of  nearly  75  lbs.  In 
Bombay  the  bazar  maund  may  contain  40  or  42 
seers,  while  the  candy  may  contain  either  20,  21, 
or  22  maunds,  and  varies  in  weight  from  500  to 
560,  588,  or  even  616  lbs.  In  Surat  and  its 
neighbourhood,  the  maund  may  contain  either 
40,  41,  42,  43^,  or  44  seers,  according  to  the 
article  sold,  or  whether  the  transaction  be  whole- 
sale or  retail ;  and  further,  these  seers  themselves 
differ  so  much  in  value,  that  while  the  maund  of 
40  seers  weighs  31  lbs.  avoirdupois,  that  of  41 
seers  weighs  38  lbs. ;  that  of  42  seers  only  39  lbs. ; 
that  of  43^  seers  weighs  44  lbs. ;  and  that  of  44 
seers  only  41  lbs. !  In  Travancore  the  maund  is 
32  lbs.  In  Cuttack  salt  is  sold  in  maunds  of 
100  lbs. ;  the  duty  is  paid  in  the  Pan  jab  on 
maunds  of  80  lbs.,  and  in  Calcutta  of  82  lbs. 

The  original  unit  of  weight  in  Southern  India 
seems  to  nave  been  the  gold  coin  called  by  the 
English  a  pagoda.  It  is  now  uncurrent,  but  was 
about  52^  grains  weight.  80  pagodas  weight  is, 
according  to  the  native  tables,  a  seer  (cutcha) 
of  24  rupees  weight  This  corresponded  with 
the  average  weight  of  the  old  native  rupee  of 
175  grains;   but  since  the  introduction  of  the 


Oompany^s  rupee  of  180  grains,  the  pagod 
weight  is  54  grains  generally.  The  same  ooi 
fusion  formerly  existed  in  !Bengal  between 
Sieca  wei^t  of  179}  grains  and  a  Sicca  mpc 
of  192  grains.  There  are  also  aeers  Ixitli  i 
Madras  and  Bombay  of  84  rupees  weigphtw 
greater  degiee  of  confusion  oonld  not  poesiU 
exist,  nor  greater  hindrances  to  intenud  tnule  as 
prosperity. 

The  question  of  the  weights  and  meararea  k 
been  before  the  several  Govemmenta  of  Iiidi 
ever  since  the  early  yean  of  the  19ih  centan 
In  a  letter  to  the  Madras  Government  {ram  ta 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  E.I.  Company,  data 
6th  July  1829,  the  Court  forwarded  stanW 
weights  and  measures  in  accordance  vHth  Act  i. 
George  iv.  cap.  74 ;  and  subsequently  the  Direetea 
in  their  despatch  of  17th  July  1883,  expeak 
the  general  adoption  in  India  of  tiie  impai 
measures.  The  Government  of  India,  in  Act  ii 
of  1833,  furnished  certain  ponderary  tables,  Irt 
these  did  not  make  any  allusion  to  measura  t 
capflkcity,  although  by  far  the  greater  porfckm  ■ 
the  domestic  transactions  in  India  are  in  gna 
The  Cfldcutta  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  the  IM 
of  May  1836,  resolved  to  adopt  the  w^gfalstf 
the  Government,  but  urged  the  introdactioi  i 
the  imperial  gallon  for  liquids,  and  proposed  tfti 
new  measures  of  capacity  for  grain  should  k 
regulated  by  the  "weights;  but  they  did  B«i 
however,  show  how  this  was  to  be  done,  and  tli 
Government  declined  to  act  on  the  recommeaili' 
tion  of  the  Chamber. 

The  table  of  weights  adopted  by  the  Goven- , 
ment  of  India  for  the  use  of  their  own  offices,  w«a  i 
accordance  with  native  usage  in  Bengal,  and  is ; 
approved  of  by  the  Chambers  of  Commeree  ii 
Calcutta  and  Bombay.    It  is  as  follows : — 

1  tola        =  180  grains. 

5  tolas       =:     1  chittak. 

16  ohittaka  =     1  seer  =  80  tolas  =  2075143  Ifaa.  af« 
40  seers       =     lmun(ormauiidH=  82f  lbs.  esEaetij- 

By  a  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  Madii»' 
in  Council,  October  16,  1846,  after  the  Ittd 
January  1847,  the  undermentioned  weiglft 
showing  the  equivalents  in  avoirdupois  and  tnf 
weights,  could  be  used  in  the  revenue,  coraiDih. 
sariat,  and  other  public  departments  througlHitf 
the  Madras  Presidency : — 


Kadras  Weights. 


Avoirdapois. 


Troy. 


lbs.  oz.     dn. 

180  grains    =ltola   * 

0    0    6*6829 

3  tolas      =  1  pollam 

0    1    8-748f 

40  pollams  =  1  viis   . 

3    1    5-942f 
2^  10  15-542} 

8  viss        —  1  maund 

lbs. 

oa. 

dmL 

0 
0 

0 

1 

3 

3 

9 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Thus— 


40ppllams 
8  viss 


iTiss    r=  lao  tolas  *=^  3^0857  Iba. 
maund  =  960  tolas  =24-6857  ,,       „ 

This  table  was  sanctioned  for  Madras  by  tiii 
Government  of  India,  but  was  entirely  differai 
with  the  exception  of  the  tola  unit,  from  tk 
wei<;:hts  adopted  for  Calcutta. 

The  Madras  Government  in  this  noti6oatioi 
promulgated  also  a  table  of  meaaurea  to  be  used 
in  Government  transactions  as  follows : — 

1  oUock      »  l^  mibto  iaeta. 

8  ollocks     =  1  measure  (pndde«)  «=  100  ,, 

8  maasures  =  1  marcal  s=  800  ,, 

But  these  measures  wore  not  adopted  by  th« 
people ;  and  even  in  the  town  of  Madras  liw 
Government  had  to  authorise  the  Btampiag  wilJb 
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he  €k>Yemment  seal,  the  oUBtomkry  meaanre  or 
luddee  of  104^  cubic  inches,  which  had  been  the 
eal  standard  since  1802. 

The  linear  measure  unit  of  India  is  generally 
he  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the 
aiddle  finger  of  a  tall  man.  This  length  is 
:nown  as  the  Hat'h,  Hikd.,  Malum,  Tam.,  Mora, 
?Kiu,  and  arerages  19^  inches.  It  is  always  trans- 
ited cubit,  though  invariably  exceeding  the 
Snglish  cubit  of  18  indies  by  ij^  or  2  inches.  In 
he  Southern  Gamatic,  the  adi  or  length  of  a  tall 
aan*s  foot  is  in  use,  and  averages  10^  inches. 

Oiiz. — Akbar,  after  very  considerable  inquiry, 
ntroduced  as  the  only  legal  measure,  what  is 
ailed  the  Ilahi  gus.  The  Ayin  Akbari  informs 
IB  that  this  was  taken  as  the  mean  of  three  chief 
^z  then  existing,  the  smallest  about  28  inches, 
knd  the  Ilahi  guz  between  33  and  84  inches.  Mr. 
>iiiican,  after  prolonged  inquiry,  estimated  it  at 
i8*6  inches,  while  others  have  valued  it  ftom  33 
o  84*25  inches ;  a  mean  of  these  is  83*75  inches, 
^ervis  thinks  it  was  exactly  83*5  inches.  Jona- 
han  Duncan  employed,  when  engaged  in  *  settling' 
he  N.W.  Provinces,  a  guz  of  33i  inches.  In  the 
loast  districts  of  the  west,  the  most  common  guz 
s  that  of  about  28  inches.    In  other  parts  there 

3  a  group  whose  average  is  about  89  inches, 
rrequently  two  or  more  of  these  are  present  in 
»ne  locality  for  different  transactions.  Merchants 
rill  buy  by  the  guz  of  84  inches,  and  sell  by  that 
►f  80;  or  silk  will  be  measured  by  one,  cloth 
cotton  or  woollen)  by  another,  while  carpenters 
ind  bricklayers  will  use  each  a  distinct  measure. 
i*or  instance,  cotton  cloth  in  Surat  is  measured 
»y  the  guz  of  27*8  inches,  silk  and  other  i^uable 
tuffs  by  the  guz  of  34*7  iDches,  while  the  car- 
«nter  employs  a  guz  of  27*2  inches.  At  Juanpur, 
he  carpenter  values  his  guz  at  80  inches,  the 
ailor  estimates  his  at  34  inches,  while  the  cloth 
eller  employs  one  of  40  inches.  The  muslin 
eller  at  Farrakhabad  uses  a  guz  of  83f  inches, 
he  cloth  seller  one  of  34  inches,  while  the  seller 

4  silk  for  turbands  and  full-dress  coatli  uses  no 
»ther  than  38^  inches.  Similar  cases  might  be 
kddaced  in  infinite  abundance.  Wherever  the 
ubii  varies,  the  guz  follows,  usually  in  the  pro- 
>ortion  of  12  to  7,  though  this  is  by  no  means  an 
nvariable  rule. 

The  guz  in  the  Madras  Presidency  is  from  26 
o  89  inches.  It  is,  however,  very  much  super- 
eded  by  the  English  yard  measure.  In  the 
llBtricts  of  Madura  and  Tinnevelly,  the  tutcha- 
cole  or  artificer's  stiok  is  88  English  inches. 

In  the  south  of  India  the  guz  is  subdivided 
nto  24  unguium,  each  of  which,  taking  the  Tan- 
ore  guz  of  33  j^  inches,  is  l^^  of  an  English  inch. 
Phe  term  unguium  in  Tanul  signifies  the  thumb, 
kod  in  the  above  measure  it  is  the  distance  from 
he  thumb  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  nail.  This 
Ingram  is  considered  equtU  to  2  virrul  knddei, 
>r  finger-tip  breadths. 

The  term  unguium  is,  however,  sometimes  used 
\o  mean  a  thumb-breadth,  and  is  then  the  same 
»  the  virrul  kuddei  or  finger-breadth  or  digit, 
[>r  the  24th  part  of  a  cubit  (about  '82  inch), 
according  to  the  following  table : — 

4  flnger-breadtbB  =  1  palm* 
12  finger-bteadths  =  1  span. 
24  fiDger-breadths  =  1  cabit. 

4  ouUts  »  1  fathom. 

The  tutcha-mulum  or  artificer's  cubit  (double) 


of  Trichinopoly  is  83  inches,  or  the  same  as  the 
Tinnevelly  tntcha-kole,  and  is  subdivided  into  24 
unguluuL 

The  bam^  translated /a^Aom,  In  Salem  and  Coim- 
batore  averages  6  feet  4 j^  inches,  and  in  Quntur 
6  feet  6  A  inches.  It  is  generally,  but  not  always, 
subdivided  into  4  cubits.  The  bam  or  fathom 
is  also  used  by  native  seamen  on  the  lead  line. 

For  distanoes  of  greater  len^h,  there  is  no 
defined  measure  in  Southern  India.  A  nati-vulli 
in  Tamil  is  dervied  from  Yulli,  a  road  or  way, 
and  Nali,  a  period  of  time,  which  is  the  60th  part 
of  the  24  hours,  or  24  English  minutes,  generally 
known  as  an  'Indian  hour.'  The  distance  that 
is  usuallv  walked  in  this  time  is  called  a  nali- 
vulU,  ana  is  about  1^^  English  miles  or  somewhat 
less.  Seven  nali-vulli  make  a  kadum  of  about  10 
miles. 

The  cog  is  generally  considered  2  English 
miles,  but,  according  to  Golebroke,  as  follows : — 

4  cubits  =s  1  danda  or  staff. 
2000  danda  »=  1  cos. 

Taking  the  cubit  at  19^  inches,  the  cos  would 
be  2*46  nules. 

HaVhy  in  the  linear  Systems  of  India,  is 
the  cubit  or  human  forearm ;  and  in  oriental 
countries,  as  well  as  in  the  west,  this  unit  is 
divided  into  two  spans  and  24  finger-breadths. 
Under  the  Hindu  princes,  the  hatli  (in  Sanskrit, 
hasta)  was  equal  to  two  vitesti  or  spans,  and  to 
24  angul  (angula).  The  angul,  finger,  is  divided 
into  8  jau  (Sanskrit,  yava)  or  barley-corns.  4 
hat'h  or  cubits  =  1  danda  or  staff ;  2000  danda 
make  1  krosa  or  cos,  which  by  this  estimation 
should  be  4000  yards  English,  or  2^  miles.  The 
lilavati  states  that  10  hat'h  make  one  bans  or 
bamboo,  and  20  bans  in  length  and  breadth  = 
1  niranga  of  arable  land,  mtives  of  India,  in 
speaking  of  the  hat^h  or  cubit,  allude  to  the 
natural  human  measure  of  18  inches,  more  or 
less,  and  it  is  practically  used  in  measuring  off 
cloths,  ribbons,  etc.,  and  in  taking  the  draught 
of  water  of  a  boat.  In  many  pmces,  also,  in 
Bengal  and  in  Southern  India,  the  English  cubit 
has  been  adopted  as  of  the  same  value  as  the 
native  measure. 

In  Burma,  the  people  seemingly  use  a  lineal 
measure  of  this  name,  consisting  of  the  natural 
cubit  plus  a  hand-breadth,  which  would  be  about 
20  inches.  The  popuhur  cubit  in  Birbhum  is 
15f  inches  in  length ;  the  Revenue  Survey  em- 
ployed a  cubit  of  18^  inches.  In  the  Hoogly 
district,  the  cubit  varies  from  18  to  19f  inches ; 
at  Sarum,  24  inches;  while  in  Broach,  Kaira, 
and  Vijydrug  it  is  ropectively  19'2,  19*4,  and 
19*58  inches. 

Jareebt  Pers.,  is  a  measuring  chain  or  rope. 
Before  Akbar^s  time  it  was  a  rope,  but  he  directed 
it  should  be  made  of  bamboo  with  iron  joints, 
as  the  rope  was  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
weather.  European  surveyors  use  a  chain.  A 
jureeb  contains  60  guz  or  20  gant'ha,  and,  in 
the  standard  measurement  of  the  upper  provinces 
of  India,  is  equal  to  5  chains  of  11  yards,  each 
chain  being  equal  to  4  ganVha.  A  square  of  one 
jureeb  is  a  bigha.  Till  the  new  system  of  Survey 
was  established,  it  was  usual  to  measure  lands 
paying  revenue  to  Government  with  only  18 
knots  of  the  jureeb,  which  was  effected  by 
bringing  two  Imots  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
measurer  to  his  waist     Kent -free  land  was 
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measured  with  the  entire  jureeb  of  20  knots,  introduced  by  Royaji,  the  celebrated  dewaB 
A  jureeb  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  signified  origin-  Muhammad  Ali  ( Walla jah),  nawab  of  the  Oi 
ally  only  a  measure  of  capacity,  equal  to  4  qufeez,  i  natic.  Wherever  the  cawnie  exists,  it  is  w 
or  384  mud  (Latin,  modius),  and  in  course  of  |  57,600  square  feet,  or  1*322314  acres,  except 
time  came  to  signify  the  portion  of  land  which  [  some  of  the  taluks  of  Trichinonoly.  The  EDdi 
required  as  much  to  sow  it  as  a  jureeb  would  j  acre  was  introduced  by  Sir  T.  Munro  into  Bdu 
contain.  The  pat'ha  and  nalee  of  Garhwal  and  and  Cuddapah  during  the  surrey  of  1802-11)1 
Kamaon  have  a  similar  origin.  '^^^  '^^*'*  '* :~4.~-i.— « -:«,:u- 1 


At  the  cession  of  the  Camatic,  besides  the 

Chittur  pollams  in  N.  Arcot,  there  were  the  two 

large  zamindaries  of  Oalastry  and  Gavetnaggur, 

the  latter  also  known  as  Bom  Rauze's  country. 

Throughout  the  latter  country  (Bom   Rauze^s) 

the  foot  of  the  village  god  of  Nauaveram  was 

always  taken  as  the  uDit  of  land, 

MeMarement  of  which  64       -=1  gant'ha. 

100  ganfha  in  Pungi)  _  ^ ■ 

12  or  15  in  Nungi      j  ~  ^  ®*^*- 

Eigha. — For  square  measures,  the  bigha  is  the 
most  widely-spread  standard.  It  is  based  upon 
the  guz  or  cubit,  and  therefore  differs  in  at  least 
an  equal  proportion ;  the  name  being  applied  to 
any  decently  large  area  varying  from  an  acre  to 
1500  square  yarcU. 

In  Galcutta,  the  value  is  said  to  be  1600  square 
yards,  while  according  to  a  very  careful  calcu- 
lation made  by  Mr.  Holwell,  and  quoted  by  Major 
Jervis,  the  real  content  should  be  1778  square 
yards,  more  than  ten  per  cent,  greater  than  is 
commonly  believed. 

In  Gnssa,  to  the  south  of  Galcutta,  the  bigha 
is  4840  square  yards ;  while  in  Behar,  to  the  west, 
it  is  only  3025  square  yards.  In  Tirhut,  it  may 
contain  amongst  other  values,  any  one  of  the 
following  quantities,— 3025,  8567,  3600,  4225, 
4549,  and  4900  square  yards !  Such  a  measure 
can  only  be  of  use  to  confuse.  At  Saharunpur, 
the  bigha  contains  in  one  vUlage  824^  square 
yards;  in  another,  2317*4  square  yards;  in  a 
third,  2456*2  square  yards;  while  in  a  fourth 
it  contains  2756  square  yards.  In  Nuddea,  it 
may  contain  either  6400  or  3025  square  cubits. 
The  Bogra  bigha  is  1406j^  square  yards,  whDe 
that  of  Dehli  is  3025,  and  that  at  Ghazipur 
contains  2755^  square  yards.  At  Shahjahanpur 
it  may  either  be  2916  or  3600  square  yanis,  while 
at  Hoshangabad  it  is  4865  x^,  and  at  Benares 
3136  square  yards.  On  the  western  side  of  India, 
the  variations  are  equally  nimierous.  At  Broach, 
the  bigha  contains  2477;  at  Surat,  2844;  in 
other  parts  of  Gujerat,  2994 ;  while  in  the  east 
it  contains  no  less  than  4013  square  yards. 

In  Southern  India,  it  appears  to  hare  been 
the  custom  in  ancient  times  to  name  an  area  of 
hind  after  the  quantity  of  grain  that  it  was 
thought  would  sow  it,  or  the  quantity  it  was 
thought  it  would  produce.  Thus,  for  instance, 
a  candy  of  land  was  as  much  as  would  produce 
a  candy  of  grain,  and  this  was  by  estimate,  and 
not  by  actual  measurement ;  or  if  a  measured  area 
was  considered  a  candy  in  one  village,  it  would 
not  be  so  in  the  next  Even  where  there  is  some 
defined  superficial  measure,  conmiencing  from 
a  rod  square,  the  number  of  cubits  to  the  rod 
varies,  though  the  term  by  which  the  square  rod 
is  known  is  the  same. 

Cawnie, — In  some  districts  of  the  Madras  Pre- 
sidency the  land  measure  is  well  defined,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  cawnie  and  tlie  acre.  The  former  no 
doubt  formerly  differed  in  different  places,  but  its 
dimensions  seem  to  have  been  determined  and 


and,  1842,  it  was  introduced  on  a  similar  oocw 
into  Kumool.  In  both  cases  the  chain  of  1 
feet  was  used  instead  of  Gunter's  chain  ofi 
feet,  so  that  the  square  chain  was  ^th  acre,  th 
introducing  an  awkward  sub-multijple. 

The  term  goonta  or  coonta  is  synoDyiM 
with  culi  and  guli.  The  word  seems  to  deal 
the  land  measure  next  below  the  mazimoBi 
the  place ;  thus  the  pooty  of  Rajamundiy,  i 
cutty  of  Masulipatam,  the  coatchel  of  Gosii 
the  goontoo  of  Nellore,  the  cawnie  of  Ghin^ 
the  acre  of  Bellary,  and  the  mow  of  TsnjoR,a 
all  subdivided  into  goonta  (coonta)  or  cnli  (fi 
The  goontoo,  etc.,  of  one  district,  is  notstJ 
necessarily  the  same  as  the  goontoo,  etc,^ 
another. 

Manx. — In  Madras,  Sir  Tliomas  Munro  est» 
lished  a  measure  (called  a  ground  or  mani)  d9 
X  40,  or  2400  square  feet,  of  which  24  miki 
kani  =  57,600  square  feet  =  6400  square  Tsi 
or  exactly  equal  to  four  Bengal  bighas. 

The  Madras  kani  is  to  the  English  acre  ai^ 
to  13223,  or  as  121  to  160  nearly. 

Adi. — In  Ghingleput,  the  adi  or  Malabar  fotti 
used,  which  islO'46  inches ;  24  adi  =  1  bli,« 
100  square  kali  =  1  kani,  or  nearly  an  Iis^ 
acre.  The  common  kani,  however,  is  26  li 
or  22|  feet,  which  makes  the  kani  =  1  acreinf 
perches. 

Biswa^  from  Bis,  Hikd.,  twenty,  is  the  twcatii^ 
part  of  a  bigha,  and  besides  being  a  moi^ 
of  land,  is  also  used  to  signify  the  extol 
proprietary  right  in  an  estate.  Each  e^abt 
villaffe  is  considered  an  integer  of  the 
which  is  divided  into  imaginary  biswa 
biswansi,  to  show  the  right  of  any 
party.  Thus  the  holder  of  5  biswa  is  a 
to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  As  ms 
amongst  the  Romans.  Thus  hseres  ex  summiDBI 
heir  to  one  twenty-fourth;  fateres  ex  docM 
heir  to  three-fourths ;  hseres  ex  asee,  fide  p 
prietor.  In  the  same  manner,  bes,  besas^ 
used  to  express  a  biswa ;  berar, — socius  ex  beff 
and  thus  in  sound  and  meaning,  for  of  oot 
there  is  no  real  connection,  there  is  a  ^ 
resemblance  between  the  words.  Bes,  vbs^ 
was  thus  applied  as  a  subdivision  of  the  M^ 
the  eighth  part  of  a  jugerum  or  acre ;  not,  tf  i 
usually  applied,  two-thuds. 

Co»^  HiNP.,  is  the  itinerary  measure  of  In^ 
The  Ayin-i-Akbari  lays  down  distinctly  that  di 
cos  consists  of  100  cords  (tunab),  each  oa^* 
50  guz ;  also  of  400  poles  (ban),  each  of  4 
guz :  either  of  which  will  give  to  the  oos  tli 
length  of  5000  guz.  The  length  of  the  ooii  < 
ascertained  from  the  average  diistances  of  v 
old  cos  minar  or  cos  pillars,  is  =  2  miltf^ 
furlongs  158  yards.  In  different  parts  of  lo^ 
however,  these  vary,  and  in  India  the  oostaA 
from  about  1  mile  to  3  miles. 

The  Gujerati  cos  is  the  greatest  c^^^ 
which  the  ordinary  lowing  of  a  oow  can  be  hetto 
which  is  determined  to  be  50  jureeb,  or  l^fi^ 
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ruz.  This  C06  resembles  the  Chinese  lih,  i.e. 
he  distance  which  can  be  attained  by  a  man's 
'^oice,  exerted  on  a  plain  surface,  and  in  calm 
leather.  Another,  in  Bengal,  is  estimated  by 
>lucking  a  green  leaf,  and  walking  with  it  till 
t  dry.  Another  is  measured  by  a  hundred  steps, 
Qade  by  a  woman  carrying  a  jar  of  water  on  her 
lead  and  a  child  in  her  arms.  All  these  are 
rery  indefinite  standards. 

Afeel  or  mile,  league.  —  The  same  may  be 
'emarked  of  the  oriental  meel,  as  well  as  the 
Suropean  mile  and  league.  The  two  former 
^vidcmtly  derive  their  name  from  the  Roman 
nilliare,  and  the  difference  of  the  value  proves 
iiat  the  mere  name  was  borrowed  without  refer- 
ence to  its  etymological  signification.  According 
x>  the  Kamus,  the  oriental  meel  is  a  lax  and 
rsLgue  measure,  but  it  has  been  considered  by 
[>r.  Lee  to  be  to  the  English  one  as  139  to  112. 
rhe  league  also,  from  the  German  Lugen,  to  see, 
knd  signifying  the  distance  that  can  be  readily 
teen  by  the  eye  on  a  plain  surface;  is  as  indefinite 
%B  a  Gujerat  gao  and  a  Bengal  or  Dhuppea  cos. 
l/os  is  an  In<&an  word ;  the  equivalent  in  Persian 
B  kuroh,  the  same  as  the  Sanskrit  word  krosa,  of 
rliich  four  go  to  the  yojan,  about  the  precise 
ralue  of  which  different  opinions  are  held, — 4 
Bn^Iiah  miles  according  to  Bopp ;  4^,  5,  and  9 
nilea  according  to  Professor  Wilson;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  distances  in  Fa  Hian's  route,  the 
irojan  in  his  time  was  equal  to  7  English  miles, 
ind  this  agrees  much  better  with  what  we  find 
the  yojan  to  be  when  we  resolve  it  into  its 
component  parts, — 

\  barley-corns  =  1  finger. 

24     „     =  1  dund. 

1000     „     —  1  kroea. 

4  „  —  1  yojan. 

%.nd,  estimating  the  finger  -  breadth  at  eight 
>arley -corns,  this  makes  the  yojan  equal  to  6 
niles  106  yiuxls  and  2  feet. 

JDry  and  Liquid  Meawres. — India  does  not, 
;>roperly  speaking,  possess  dry  or  liquid  measures. 
lYhen  these  are  employed,  ihey  depend  upon, 
ind  in  fact  represent,  the  seer  or  man  weight, 
ind  the  value  of  a  vessel  of  capacity  rests  solely 
>n  the  weight  contained  in  it.  The  mode  in 
which  this  is  effected  for  the  diy  measures  of  the 
south  and  west  of  India,  is  by  taking  an  equal 
mixture  of  the  principal  graios,  and  forming  a 
vessel  to  hold  a  given  weight  thereof,  so  as  to 
obtain  an  average  measure;  sometimes  salt  is 
included  amongst  the  ingredients.  The  maund 
and  seer  measures  of  capacity  are  supposed  to 
rei>re8ent  the  equivalents  of  a  maund  and  seer 
weight,  although  it  is  evident,  since  no  two 
articles  have  exactly  the  same  proportionate  bulk, 
that  no  two  measures  need  correspond.  In  the 
absence  of  suitable  standards  of  capacity,  almost 
every  article  is  sold  bv  weisht,  even  ghi,  oil,  and 
niilk.  Grain  is  sold  either  by  weight  or  measure, 
but  with  an  understood  proportion  between  them ; 
thus  in  Madras  the  measure  for  paddy  is  exactly 
the  bulk  of  a  viss  weight.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  measures  of  a  well-ascertained  vaJue,  which 
appear  to  have  been  arranged  in  something  like 
order  around  the  cubic  cubit.  An  old  writer  on 
arithmetic,  Bhaskaracharya,  states  explicitly  that 
a  measure  called  karika  was  the  cubic  cubit, 
or  ghunuhustu.  Above  this  was  the  cube  of  a 
double  cubit,  and  ten  times  the  half  of  this  is 


the  garce,  a  measure  well  known  through  all 
Southern  India,  and  formerly  universal ;  so  that 
the  garce  is  40  karika.  The  half  of  the  karika 
is  the  parah.  One-tenth  part  of  the  cubic  cubit 
is  the  mercal.  In  Western  India  there  is  the 
candy  of  10  cubic  cubits.  The  cube  of  one- 
fourth  of  a  cubic  cubit  is  the  pyli.  In  Southern 
India  there .  is  the  tiimi  of  four  hundredths  of 
the  garce,  and  the  paddacu  or  one-fifth  of  the 
cubic  cubit ;  while  in  the  Telugu  districts  there 
is  the  piiti  of  two  cubic  cubits,  and  another  tiimi 
one-tenth  of  one  cubit.  Turning  northwards  to 
Ganjam  we  find  the  bumum  of  two  cubic  cubits, 
and  the  nawty  of  one-tenth  of  a  cubic  cubit, 
and  the  turn  of  one-fortieth  of  the  same  measure. 
On  the  other  side  of  India,  in  Bombay,  there 
is  the  khundi,  exactly  corresponding  with  the 
garce.  The  cube  of  half  the  side  of  the  garce, 
or  the  half  of  the  cubic  cubit,  is  the  panh  of 
the  same  value  as  in  Southern  India,  while  the 
cube  of  one-fourth  the  side  of  the  parah  is  the 
seer.  In  Malwan,  the  khundi  is  greatly  altered 
in  value,  and  becomes  ten  cubic  cubits,  proving 
that  there  is  an  understood  connection  between 
the  cubit  and  measures  of  capacity.  In  the  same 
district  is  the  parah  of  half  the  cubic  cubit  As 
an  official  recognition  of  the  relation  between 
measures  of  capacity  and  the  cubit,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  when  the  Government  of  Bombay 
ordered  that  the  measures  for  salt  throughout 
the  Konkan  should  be  rendered  uniform,  it  was 
resolved  to  employ  a  parah  of  exactly  half  a 
cubic  cubit,  estiooated  at  19*5  inches.  Reducing 
the  measures  referred  to  into  a  table,  we  find 
the  following  in  cubic  cubits : — 


Madras  garce,  . 
Malwan  khundi, 
Puti  or  hnmam, 
Ghunuhustu,    . 


40 

10 

2 

1 


Mercal, yV 

Tumi, T*tf 

Nawty ^a 

Turn ^^ 


We  see  here  two  kinds  of  division  besides  the 
ordinary  one  of  halves  and  fourths. 

10  mercals  =  1  cubic  cubit. 

10  „  =1  khundi. 

Cube  of  ^  Bide  of  cubic  cubit        =  pyli. 
,,  ,,  ,,    parah  =  seer. 

If  we  compare  the  lengths  assigned  to  the 
cubit  in  different  parts  of  India,  omitting  one 
or  two  of  the  smallest  and  plainly  diminished 
cubits,  we  shall  find  the  average  to  be  from  19*5 
to  19*7  inches. 

Trichinopoly  is  the  only  place  where  grain  is 
said  never  to  be  sold  by  weight.  The  marcal 
(properly  marakkal,  from  the  Tamil)  and  parah 
are  the  commonest  measures ;  the  latter  is  known 
throughout  India.  In  Calcutta  it  is  called  ferrah, 
and  is  used  in  measuriug  lime,  etc.,  which  is  still 
recorded,  however,  in  the  man  weight  In  its 
weights,  Southern  India  retained,  from  the 
ancient  metrology  of  the  Hindus,  most  of  the 

names  and  terms  properly  Hindu,  ^  pala; 
51;  tula  ;  Lyj  •  visa ;  \  ,1^  bhara ;   ^  .1^  khan  ; 

(^Jj\^  (khandi);  yb  baha.     Throughout  the 

Xtoghul  empire,  on  the  contrary,  the  seer  and  man 
were  predominant.  The  word  m&n,  of  Arabic 
or  Hebrew  origin,  is  used  throughout  Persia  and 
Northern  India,  but  it  represents  very  different 
values  in  different  places.  Thus  the  man  of 
Tabreez  is  only  6  J  lbs.  avoir.,  while  that  of  Palloda 
in  Abmadnaggur  is  163^  lbs. 
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The  following  is  the  scale  of  measures  in  use 
at  Madras : — 


aolluk 
8padi 
6  marcal 
400  parah 


1  oUuk 
1  padi 
1  marcal 
1  parah 
1  garce 


Cub.  In. 

11719 

98762 

0750 

8760 

300-000 


27  lbs.  2  Q«. 
2  dr.  water* 


The  Madras  ReTenue  Board,  on  the  19th  May 
1883,  furnished  the  reyenne  collectors  with  a 
statement,  showing  equivalents  in  Goremment 
seers  pf  80  tolas  of  local  measures  of  different 
food-grains  and  of  salt  The  grains  tested  were 
four  kinds  of  unhusked  and  husked  rice,  Oryza 
sativa;  the  horse-gram,  Dolichos  uniflorus;  the 
jowari  or  cholum.  Sorghum  vulgare ;  the  bajri  or 
oumboo,  Penioillaria  spicata ;  the  yaragoo,  Pani- 
cum  miliaceum ;  the  ragi,  Eleusine  coracana ;  the 
ulundu,  Phaseolus  mungo ;  and  wheat,  Triticum 
sestiyum. 

Turn. — In  the  Cranjam  district,  the  assumed 
normal  contents  of  the  turn,  in  rice,  ranged  from 
80  to  280  tolas,  with  measures  of  cubic  capacity 
64*88  to  231-82  inches. 

Seven  seer  measures,  in  use  in  the  Madras  Pre- 
aidenoy,  some  of  them  struck,  some  liberally  or 
moderately  heaped,  the  assumed  nonnal  contents 
ranged  from  75  to  180  tolas,  viz.  75,  78,  80,  86, 
90,  92, 180. 

The  tavva  of  four  taluks  of  Visagapatam  is  33 
tolas. 

The  Bezwaxa  tnercal^  liberally  heaped,  260  tolas. 

The  adda  of  Gudivada  in  the  Kistna  district, 
210  tolas. 

The  manika  and  padi  manika  measure  is  in  use 
in  the  Nellore  and  Kistna  district,  and  liberally 
heaped  contains  from  106  to  200  tolas. 

The  measure  in  use  in  BeUary,  Kumool,  Cud- 
dapah,  Madras  town,  and  Chingleput  is  of  75,  80, 
114,  120,  128,  ISO,  132,  135,  144,  150,  and  160 
tolais ;  and  there  is  a  half  measure  of  75  at  Madar- 
pak,  and  one  of  64  at  the  Neilgherries. 

The  padi  is  in  use  in  the  Tamil  districts,  where 
there  are  seven  quantities  of  75,  86,  116,  133, 
140,  144,  and  150  tolas ;  and  from  half  padi  of 
65,  66-5,  70,  and  72  tolas. 

The  nali  of  Cochin  ia  of  43  tolas. 

A  garce  is  assumed  to  contain  3200  measures, 
the  Weight  of  a  measure  of  each  of  the  following 
grains  being — rice,  unhusked,  80  tolas ;  do.  huskec^ 
120  ]  Sorghum  vulgare,  wheat,  and  Eleusine  cora- 
cana, each  111 ;  Penicillaria  spicata  and  Panicum 
miliaceum,  each  102 ;  Phaseolus  mungo,  115 ; 
Dolichus  uniflorus  and  salt,  each  120. 

The  mercal  of  the  Madras  grain  market  is  equal 
to  eight  Madras  struck  measures  of  120  tolas  eadi. 

iSSeer. — The  most  common  grain  measure,  and 
one  which  is  to  some  extent  known  in  almost  every 
part  of  India,  is  the  seer  measure  ;  this  is  always 
understood  to  be  a  measure  which,  when  heaped, 
will  contain  a  seer  weight  of  rice,  or  in  some 
places,  instead  of  rice,  a  mixture  of  the  nine 
most  oonmion  grains,  known  as  the  nou-daniam 
measurement.  The  nine  grains  used  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  are  rice,  chenna,  culti, 
pessalu,  minamaltt,  dholl,  ananialu,  gingelly  oil- 
seed, and  wheat.  As  only  heaped  measure  is 
reoognised  by  native  usage,  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  no  rule  as  to  the  cubic  contents  of  the 
measures  used ;  for  vessels  of  very  different  cubic 
contents  may  contain  the  same  when  heaped,  in 


consequence  of  haying  different  diameten. 
is  on  this  account  that  the  values  given  to  lodt 
measures,  in  such  tables  as  those  of  Major  Jen 
or  Dr.  Kelly  in  his  Cambist,  being  founded  \ 
the  gauged  cubic  contents,  do  not  represent  ti 
true  quantities. 

By  Act  XL  of  1870,  the  Govemme&t  d  Id 
established  the  metric  system  as  the  standsrd  i 
India.  But  the  Secretary  of  State  diaaHoii 
the  provisions  of  Act  xi  rdating  to  measoRii 
length,  and  another  Act,  xxxL  5  1871,  ww  d 
etitated.  For  weights,  a  seer  was  decreed  to  1 
the  unit  of  weight ;  and  fw  measures  of  c^iifl| 
a  measure  containing  one  such  seer  of  nk 
at  its  maximum  density,  weighed  in  a  vsGOi 
The  smaller  and  the  larger  quantities  have  ri 
as  yet  (1884)  been  formulated ;  and  the  Bcoii! 
Grovernment,  writing  on  the  13th  July  183 
stated  '  that  the  standard  weights  and  meaw 
in  the  divisions  of  the  Presidency  and  in  the  tgs 
of  Bombay  vary  locally,'  and  no  standard  h 
ever  been  declared  of  general  applicati<m,0 
having  them  tested  is  a  matter  ol  custom  nis 
than  of  law,  aa  the  Government  ol  India  faisa 
framed  or  issued  rules  under  Act  xxxL  of  1^ 

The  following  measures  of  weight,  capicil7,fli 
length  are  in  use  in  the  south  andeastof  iai:i 

1  Indian  imperial  Mer  =  avoir.  2*304,821,25  k« 

15,482*348,75  gnuns  =  85735,270,838 1^  km 

2  lb4.  3  OS.  4*883,04  drs.  =  1  French  kilognw 
Avoir.  16  drs.  =  1  oz. ;  16  oz.  =  1  poond  (IK};> 

lbs.  =  1  at. ;  28  lbs.  =  1  qr.  ;  4  qre.  =  1  cft;l 

cwt.  =  1  ton. 
1  chittak  =  5  tolaa;  16  ohiiiak  ==  1  aeer;  «m 

==  1  maond ;  1  maund  =  37*324,]  95,38^3  isf^ 

seers. 
1  mannd  =  troy,  100  lbs.  =  avohr.  82f  lbs. ;  SiSntfi 

=  9  tons, 
1  Indian  imperial  seer  =  32*150,726,562,6  troy  « -I 

apothecaries',  2*679,227,213,541,66  lbs. 
10  nitti  =  1  masha;  10  masha  =  1  tola ;  1  «ili< 

troy,  180  grains. 
1  imperial  seer  =  3*527,394  Madras  aeen = 3149,4^ 

Bombay  seen* 
10  imperial  seers  =  0*881,848,5  Madras  mnai^ 

0*787,364,782  Bombay  seer.  ^ 

Madnu  weights— 10  pagodas  =  1  poUan ;  8  pilj 

~  1  aeer ;  40  seer  or  8  via  *=  1  maund  i  SO  a^ 

=  1  candy. 
Bombay  weights— 9  .tanka  =  1  nowtnek ;  8  nsm 

=  1  seer ;  40  seer  =  1  maund ;  20  mauiA  -' 

oandy.  ' 

Burmese   weights— 1  tikal  =  troy,  252  gniv'' 

0*016,3297^  Indian  imperial  seer.    100  tibl-'jl 

vis  =  140  tola  ==  avoir.  3*60  lbs.  =  l*632,«S^j 

Indian  imperial  seer.  I 

1  Indian  imperial  metre  =  39  British  inches.         | 

Ceylon. — Native  Dry  Measure.  j 

4   out  chundoos  =  1  cut  measure  or  seer. 
19J  „  =1  coomie.  | 

4i  ont  measure   —  1  ooomie. 
2(  oooraie  ==  1  maroaL  ' 

2  maroal  =slparah.  I 

8   parah  =  1  ammunam. 

9|  ammunam      =  1  last. 

Burma. — ^Major  Bumey,  when  Resident  fttAa 
mentioned  vis,  tikal,  and  moo  as  the  f^^ 
terms  used  in  Burma  in  the  transactiooa  at  oa» 
merce  and  accounts.  Their  subdivisiooB  m 
multiples  are, — 

1  pe  or  be. 

2  =  1  moo. 

2i  =      Imat. 
5=2=1  hkwe. 
10    =      4=      2=     lkyator«ksl     ^_ 
1000    =  400  =  90O  =  100  =  1  peiktta«4*i« 

100  tikal  are  preciaely  equal  to  140  toha 
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tt 
II 


I) 
l» 
** 


t» 


Bingapore.— GommarBuJ  Weight. 
16  iaha   «  1  eatty  »  avoir.       li  IIhl 
100  oattj  ==  1  pikiU  »     „      IS^i 
3  pikul  •=  1  bhara  =      „       400 
40  pikul  =  1  koyan  =     „     63334 

Straits  S«ttloments.— Measures  of  Capacity. 
( pan  ^  1  chupah ;  4  obapah  =  1  gantaog  1 10  gantang 

=s  1  parah. 
L6  gantang  =  1  nalih ;  10  nalih  =  1  kencha ;  5  kencha 

Bs  1  koyan. 
MX)  gantang  ==:  1  koyan ;  20  gantang  of  riee  »  1  bag. 

Straits  Settlements.— Lon^  Measure. 
4plempap  ==  1  jengkal  —        9  Inches. 
2iengkal    »  llusta      =      18 
4hasta        =  1  depa      =      72 
2  depa         =  1  jemba    =    144 
20  jemba       =  1  orlong    =  2880 
Opiom  Weight. 
10  tee  =  1  hoon ;  10  hoon  =  1  chee ;  10  chee  =  1  tahiL 

Thuoc  is  the  geDeric  name  for  the  measure  of 
ength  in  Oochin-Ohina.  Those  more  commonly 
employed  vary  from  0405  to  0-649,68  metres, 
IT  from  15-945,256    to    25-578,551,28   English 

Bches. 

Siamese.— Long  Measure. 

1  niw  =  ^i  English  inch. 
12  niw  =  1  kup  =       92  English  inches. 

2kup  =  lsawk=    I9f  English  inches. 

4sawk»  Iwah  =    78   IkigUsh  inches. 
20irak  «  Isen    «  130    feet 
400  sen    c=:  lyot    «»      9i  statute  miles, 

Siamese.— Dry  Measure. 

1  tanaa  »  Ih  pint ;  20  tanan  »  1  tang. 

6  tanan  5  1  «at2  100  tang  =>  80  sat  =;  1  keean  or 

](oyan. 

Chinese  Weights. 

681  grains  =  1  mace. 

10    mace  or  582  srains  =  1  Hang. 

16    liang  or  93W)J  srains  or  1 J  Ihs.  =  1  catty. 

1    iael  s=  aToir.  l)  oc 
16    taeU  «  1  oatiw  «  avoir.  2|  lbs. 
00    catties  =  1  pikul  =  avoir.  133i  lbs, 

X    catty  =  avoir.  1^  lbs. 

1    pikul  =  100  catttes  =  133J  English  lbs. 

1    catty  =  16  tael. 

1    tael  =»  li  Engliah  os. 
B'SOpikul»  Iton.  ,    . 

li  or  cash  =  avoir.l-0013  oz. ;  10  U  =  1  fan  or  kantiann 

=  avoir.  -0133  oz.  ^     ^^^^ 

O  fan      =  1  *si^  ^^  "**^   ~  avoir.  •1333  or. 
O  tain     =  1  leung  or  tael  =  avoir.  Ik  os. 
6  leung  =  1  ken  or  catty   =  avoir.  Ij  lb. 
00  kan  «  1  tam  or  pikul  »  avoir.  133^  lbs. 
20  kan  =  1  shek  or  stone  =^  avoir.  160  lbs. 

Ohinese  Measures. 
O  fan  —  1  tsun  or  inch  »  1*41  English  inch. 
O  ^nn  ==  1  chek  or  foot  —  14*1  English  inch  ==  1175 

'pipgliflli  feet.  . 

Q  ^ok  =  1  ch'eung  or  fathom  =  11  feet  9  inches 
Bnglisb. 
The  treaiy  of  "Ken-tsin  fixes  the  ch'eung  at  141 
Soglish  inches ;  1  11  or  mile  =  i  English  mile ; 
O  u  or  1  po  or  league  =  about  3  English  miles ; 
mati  land  measure  =  -ft  of  an  English  acre. 
China  money.— From  1874  to  1882  the  tael 
anged  in  value  from  58.  OJd.  in  1878  to  5s.  9Jd. 

a  1880. 

Hong-Kong.— Measure  of  Length. 
1  oh'eung  =  141  English  inches. 

1  covid  or  chek  =  14^  English  inches. 
1  tsun  =s  ll^ngliih  inches. 

10  fcin  =1  tsun, 

lOUp  =lfaji. 

Arckip^go,—The  weighto  and  meaiurea  of 
k^e  Ma£tyt,  with  their  denooninations,  have  not 
Sily  extended  over  the  whole  Malar  Archipelago, 
»igt  are  also  prevalent  in  the  PhilippiBeB.    The 


original  measares  of  the  Malays  and  Javanese 
were  evidently  by  capacity  (takar),  and  not  by 
weight,  for  which  there  are  no  words  in  their 
language  except  such  as  signify  heaviness  or 
balance.  The  lowest  denomination  for  a  measure 
of  capacity  among  the  Malays  goes  imder  the 
name  of  chupak,  most  probably  taken  from  the 
shell  of  the  coooanut  or  the  joint  of  the  bamboo. 
Of  this,  4  make  a  gantang,  and  800  of  the  last 
a  koyan.  The  measares  of  length  are  taken 
from  the  members  or  parts  of  the  human  body, 
as  finger-length,  span,  foot,  pace,  fathom,  with 
the  length  ifrom  the  foot  of  one  side  to  the  tip 
of  the  oatstretcbed  hand  on  the  opposite  one. 
Javanese,  in  rrference  to  their  irr^ated  land, 
have  for  the  largest  measure  a  jong,  which 
literally  signifies  a  ship,  and  this  divided  into 
halves  called  kikil,  or  a  1^,  and  into  fourths 
called  ban,  which  means  a  shoulder.  Another 
admeasurement  of  land  goes  under  the  name  of 
the  chaoha,  of  which  gawe-ning-wong  is  the 
synonym,  the  first  wotcL  signifying  count  or 
census,  and  tiie  last  a  man's  work^  that  is,  the 
quantity  of  irrigated  land  that  a  family  of 
peasantry  can  till.  This  last  term  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  English  plough  of  land.  The  Ohinese 
have  introduced  their  own  weU-defined  weights, 
although  under  native  names.  Thus  we  have 
the  tael  or  weight  of  23  drams  avoirdupois,  the 
catty  consisting  of  16  tael,  and  the  pikuJ,  which 
literally  simplifies  a  man^s  load  or  burden,  com- 
posed of  100  catties,  or  188}  lbs.  avoirdupois. 


16  tael       =  1  catty. 
100  catties  =  1  pikul. 


10  cash        =  1  kandaiin* 
10  kandarin  :=  1  mace. 
10  mace       =s  1  tael. 

Labuan. — Oommeroial  Weights. 
10  kandarin  s:  1  mace ;  10  mace  =  1  tael ;  16  tael  = 

1  catty. 
100 catties  =  1  pikul;  40 pikul  =  1  koyan. 

— Bayley^s  Madras  L^nd  Measures.  1856 ;  Bay- 
ley's  Sugg^iion$^  1858;  BridgnelVs  Ind,  Imp, 
TabUs,  1871 ;  Crawfurd's  Diet  p.  446  ;  Primep's 
Tables,  pp.  61,  62;  Kelly's  Cambist;  Jervis' 
Metrology;  Mr.  W.  H,  Bayley  in  No.  4  New 
Series  of  Madras  Journal  of  Science  for  July  to 
Septemoer  1857  ;  Bo.  do.  on  the  Land  Measures 
of  the  Madras  Presidency;  Oover,  W.  and  M., 
1865;  India  Governments^  Records;  Jervis,  W. 
andM.,  1826;  MiiUery  Ind.  Tabs.,  1886,  Statistical 
Abstract^  Weights  and  Measures;  Woolhouse, 
W.  and  M.y  1858. 

WEIR,  JOHN,  a  skilled  gardener  who  was 
employed  under  Mr.  0.  R.  Markham  to  ooUect 
cinchona  plants  in  the  Oaravaya  forests  of  S. 
America.  He  conveyed  his  plants  to  India  in 
I860.— ^farib^m,  Per.  Bark. 

WEI-YUEN,  the  chief  compiler  and  composer 
of  the  Hae-kwoh-too-che,  the  Ohinese  work 
usually  known  as  Lon^a  Geography.  It  is  a  work 
of  25  volumes,  and  in  a  few  years  went  through 
five  editions.  Wei- Yuen  did  not  long  survive  his 
more  celebrated  collaborateur,  Lin-tseh-sen.  Both 
were  sincere  enemies  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
British,  and  carried  out  their  enmity  in  acts  and 
in  their  writings. — Dr.  Edkins. 

WELDI,  a  tributary  tribe  of  Bedouins  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Eupbrates. 

WELL. 
Baori,  Baoli,     .    .  Hind.  |  Ghab, .....   Pebs. 
Bao, Hahs.  I 

Drawing  water  has  ordinarily  been  the  employ- 
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menfc  of  females  throoghoat  the  east  from  a  remote 
antiquity.  Some  of  the  wella  in  India  are  con- 
structed with  much  architectural  embellishment, 
of  great  depth,  and  of  considerable  breadth.  The 
more  ancient  are  of  a  square  form,  those  of 
recent  date  are  frequently  round.  They  are 
surrounded  for  their  whole  depth  with  galleries 
in  the  rich  and  massy  stvle  of  Hindu  works,  and 
have  often  a  broad  flight  of  steps  which  com- 
mences at  some  distance  from  the  well,  and 
passes  under  part  of  the  galleries  down  to  the 
water.  The  deep  wells  have  the  descent  from 
the  brink  by  long  flights  of  steps  leading  far  down 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  relieved  by 
limding-places  and  covered  chambers,  in  which 
travellers  may  rest  and  take  refreshment  during 
the  heat  of  the  day. 

In  the  alluvial  lands  of  India,  and  in  the  beds 
of  rivers,  wells  are  frequently  sunk  by  means  of 
earthenware  or  iron  rings,  which  are  placed  one 
over  the  other,  and  the  inside  earth  or  sand  being 
scooped  out,  the  rings  sink  down.  These  are 
called  pot-wells,  and  in  Bangalore  cost  about  five 
rupees  for  a  well  eighteen  feet  deep.  In  Madras 
town  a  pot- well  can  be  sunk  at  the  rate  of  a  rupee 
a  foot. 

Near  Futtehpur,  in  sinking  a  well,  the  people 
build  a  hollow  masonry  tower,  of  the  diameter 
required,  and  20  or  30  feet  high  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  This  is  allowed  to  stand  a  year  or 
more  tul  it  become  firm  and  compact ;  then  they 
gradually  undermine  and  promote  its  sinking  into 
Sie  sandy  soil.  When  it  has  sunk  to  a  level  with 
the  surface,  they  raise  the  wall  higher,  and  ao  on 
throwing  out  the  sand  and  raising  the  wall  till 
they  obtain  water.  Some  of  the  wells  of  India 
are  of  several  hundred  yards  in  depth.  In  the 
Rajputana  desert,  water  is  only  come  to  at  depths 
up  to  700  feet.  But  in  the  granitic  tracts  of 
India,  the  depth  of  wells  ranges  from  12  to  40 
feet,  according  to  the  swell  of  the  ground. 

The  importance  of  wells  in  an  arid  tropical 
country  cannot  be  exaggerated,  and  the  fame  which 
is  acquired  by  sinkers  of  wells  has  an  illustration 
in  John  iv.  6,  where  the  well  of  Jacob,  sunk  three 
thousand  years  before,  was  still  distinguished. 
Even  yet,  among  the  Hindu  people,  to  sink  a 
well,  or  form  a  water  reservoir  or  tank,  is  deemed 
an  act  of  merit  In  the  Panjab,  pucka  wells  are 
usually  worked  by  the  harth  or  Persian  wheel. 
A  broad-edged  lantern  wheel,  whose  axis  lies 
horizontally  over  the  centre  of  the  well's  mouth, 
carries,  on  its  broad  edge,  a  long  belt  of  moonj 
rope  made  like  a  rope  ladder,  the  ends  of  which, 
joined  in  an  endless  band,  reach  below  the  surface 
of  the  water.  To  this,  at  every  step  of  the  rope 
ladder,  an  earthen  pot  called  tind  is  fixed.  As 
the  wheel  revolves,  the  large  rope  belt  descends 
into  the  water  with  its  pots,  the  pots  become 
filled  with  wat«r,  and  are  drawn  up.  As  they 
reach  the  top  of  the  wheel,  they  are,  by  the 
revolution  of  the  wheel,  inverted,  and  their  con- 
tents poured  out  into  a  trough,  which  is-  ready 
to  receive  them,  and  which  leads  to  the  water- 
course of  the  fields  to  be  irrigated.  Wells  are 
often  sunk  in  the  alluvial  soils  of  bidia  as  founda- 
tions for  architectural  structures. 

In  the  Persian  method  of  cooling  wells,  the  well 
is  covered  in  with  beams,  mats,  and  earth,  and 
thatch  is  built  over  it  to  shield  the  water  from  the 
The  well,  having  been  filled  daring  the  cold 


sun. 


weather,  may  be  opened  in  May,  and  the  wati 
remains  as  cool  to  the  taste  as  ordinary  ice  vat 
throughout  the  hot  season.  The  water  may  1 
purified  by  being  withdrawn  into  an  eaitlu 
reservoir  adjoining  the  well,  and  allowed  to  flo 
ba(^.  Ali  Razza  Khan,  a  Kazzilbaah,  -was  tl 
first  to  introduce  these  weUs  into  the  Panial 
Two  may  be  seen  at  Lahore,  one  near  the  Loha 
gate,  the  other  in  the  Sultan  SeraL  There  s 
also  two  in  the  town  of  Amritsar,  and  ofie  i 
Peahawur.  The  people  crowd  to  thoae  wdl 
during  the  hot  season  as  to  a  fair.  The  ordinal 
mode  of  raising  water  in  India  is  by  the  hand,  hi 
in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  of  Indk  ib 
pe-cottah  is  used.  It  is  a  lever  balanced  on  a  pek 
irom  one  end  of  which  falls  a  bamboo  with  a 
iron  pot,  and  a  man  walks  from  one  end  of  lk 
lever  to  another  to  raise  and  depress  the  ]^ 
spective  ends. — Powell^  Handbook;  Econ,  Pni 
Panjab,  p.  207:  Heber,  il  p.  357.     See  Water. 

WELLESLEY.    Lord  Momington,  af terwai 
Marquess  of  Wellesley,  was  Govemor-Genenld 
India,  1798  to  30th  July  1805.    He  acted  on  tk 
view  that  the  British  must  be  the  one  paramoB 
power,  and  that  native  princes  could  only  retaa 
the  insignia  of  sovereignty  by  surrendering  tkv 
political  independence;  and  his  governing  ids 
was  to  frustrate  the  possibility  of  a  French  invana 
of  India.     In  1798  he  formed  an  alliance  wA 
the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad.    In  1799,  aided  by  lb 
Hyderabad  contingent,  he  made  war  against  T|a 
the   sultan  of  Mysore,  and   Seringapatam  n 
stormed,  Tipu  falling  in  the  breach,     in  180S  k 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  peshwa,  and  with  fk 
armies  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  General  Lah 
In  1803  he  compelled  Sindia  and  the  Bhonak  i 
Nagpur  to  cede  territory  and  sue  for  peace,  Im 
the  operations  against  Holkar  were  nnaacMEfai 
The  records  of  his  administration  are  contaaoeda 
the  Notes  relative  to  the  Mahratta  War,  «ii 
Appendix  and  Plans,  1804;  Appendix  to  Nals 
on  the  Mahratta  War,  Galoutto  1804;  Vindkaiia 
of  tiie  Justice  and  Policy  of  the  late  Wan  a 
Hindustan  and  the  Dekhan^  London  1806;  Ik- 
spatches,  Minutes,  and  Correspondence  doiBi 
his  Administration  in  India,  edited  by  Mon^oiae^ 
Martin,  1836. 

WELLESLEY  PROVINCE,  in  the  M^ 
Peninsula,  has  remains  of  Hindu  temples,  m 
mounds  of  shell-fish  have  been  discovered. 

WELLINGTON.  Arthur  Wesley  or  WeUedR 
Field-Marshall  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  wv'i 
distinguished  soldier,  and  an  illustration  of  Ih 
importance  to  a  commander  of  an  acquaintasft 
with  the  civil  occupation  of  a  statesnum.  On  ik 
7th  of  March  1787  he  received  his  first  comna" 
sion  as  an  ensign  in  the  73d  Regiment  of  Foot 
In  May  1794,  being  then  in  his  26th  year,  a 
command  of  the  33d  Regiment,  he  embarked  tf 
Cork  for  service  on  the  continent  of  Earoft 
In  the  spring  of  1796,  the  33d  received  directisM 
to  embark  for  Bengal.  In  February  1797,  Arte 
Wellesley  landed  at  Calcutta.  Immediatd  j  oa  li 
arrival,  Colonel  WeUesley  was  despatched  apes 
an  expedition  directed  against  Manilla,  but  bf 
the  time  that  the  several  vessels  had  arrived  it 
their  first  rendezvous  the  war  against  1^ 
Sultan  was  determined  on,  and  they  were  over^ 
taken  by  a  peremptory  recaU.  The  38d  was 
transferred  from  Bengal  and  placed  upon  tia 
Madras  Establishment.    And  on  this  new  aoeai 
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>{  duty  Colonel  Welledey  arrived  in  September 
1798.  The  commander-in-chief  at  Madras  was 
jreneral,  afterwards  Lord  Harris,  ander  whose 
mspices  Colonel  Wellesley  was  stationed  at  Wal- 
ajaiibad. 

The  whole  force  against  Tipu  by  the  end  of 
February  1799  had  penetrated  into  the  dominions 
>f  Mysore.  The  first  action  of  importance  took 
>lace  near  Malavelly,  within  thirty  miles  of 
Seringapatam.  The  British  commander  received 
Kpu's  attack  with  the  right  wing  of  the  army, 
eaving  the  left,  which  was  composed  of  the 
^izam*8  contingent  under  Colonel  Wellesley,  to 
charge  and  tnm  the  fla^ik  of  the  enemy  opposed 
JO  it.  Colonel  Wellesley's  dispositions  for  this 
lesaalt  were  speedily  made,  and,  having  been 
approved  by  General  Harris,  were  executed  with 
x>mplete  success.  He  was  then  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  field  force,  with  which  he  advanced  to 
he  north  of  t^e  Peninsula  of  India,  Ahmadnaggur. 
Pettah  was  taken  by  assault  on  the  11th  August 
1803,  and  the  fort,  long  considered  the  key  of  the 
[>ekhan,  surrendered  on  the  following  day.  He 
Fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Assaye  on  the  28d 
September  1803;  Berhampore  surrendered  16th 
October  1803;  Argaum  on  the  28th  November 
L803 ;  then  the  Gawilgarh  hill  fort  was  taken  by 
ills  officer.  General  Stevenson,  on  the  14th  Decem- 
ber 1803 ;  and  on  the  30th  December  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Sindia  was  signed. 

Major-General  Wellesley  was  created  an  extra 
ELnight  Companion  of  the  Bath,  many  addresses 
irere  presented  to  him  by  various  public  bodies  in 
India,  a  splendid  gold  vase,  valued  at  1000  guineas, 
was  given  to  him  by  the  officers  of  his  division  of 
the  Indian  army,  and  a  sword,  worth  £1000,  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta. 
Sir  Arthur  embarked  for  England  on  the  10th  of 
March.  On  his  arrival  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  troops  at  Hastings ;  and  on  the 
ieath  of  the  Marquis  Comwallis,  on  the  5th  of 
October  1805,  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  33d.  On 
^e  8th  of  April  he  was  sworn  of  His  Majesty's 
?rivj  Council,  and  on  the  10th  of  April  1806  he 
Darned  Catherine,  third  daughter  of  the  second 
Barl  of  Longford.  In  1807,  Sir  Arthur  accepted 
in  the  Portland  administration  the  situation  of 
Dhief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  under  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  but  in  taking  office  he  had  stipulated 
that  bis  ministerial  duties  should  not  interfere 
with  his  professional;  and  accordingly,  in  the 
summer  of  1807,  he  was  once  more  employed  on 
active  service.  In  the  expedition  to  Denmark  he 
held  a  post  under  Lord  Cathcart.  For  his  ser- 
vices cmrinff  this  campaign  he  was  publicly 
thanked  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  remaining  part  of  his  career  was  on  the 
pontinent  of  Europe,  and  here  he  won  higher 
honours,  and  he  died  14th  September  1852. 

WELLINGTON,  formeriy  Jakatala,  a  hill 
station  and  military  cantonment  in  the  Neilgherry 
disEtrict,  Madras,  situated  in  lat.  11°  22'  N.,  and 
long.  76""  50'  £.  Jakatala  Hill  is  about  ^  miles 
from  Coonoor,  and  9  miles  from  Ootacamund,  and 
is  6100  feet  above  sea-level. 

WELLSTED,  Lieut.  J.  R.,  an  officer  of  the 
Indian  navy,  author  of  Travels  in  Arabia,  and 
author  (London  1838)  of  Memoirs  on  the  Southern 
Coast  of  Arabia ;  Memoir  on  the  Island  of  Socotra, 
in  Lend.  Geo.  Trans,  v.  p.  129;  Vindication  of 
the  Accuracy  of  Bruce,  ibid.  vii.  p.  402 ;  Journey 


in  various  directions  through  Oman,  in  Bom.  Geo. 
Trans.  1836-1838 ;  Bombay  reprint,  L  p.  3.— 2>r. 
Buist, 

WELSH,  Colonel  JAMES,  author  of  Mihtary 
Reminiscences,  extracted  from  a  Journal  of  nearly 
forty  years'  Active  Service  in  the  East  Indies. 

WELWITSCHIA  MIRABILIS.  Hook,  Jib.  A 
most  extraordinary  vegetable  production  dis- 
covered in  1859  by  Dr.  Welwitsch  in.  tropical 
S.W.  Africa,  about  half-way  between  the  equator 
and  the  Cape.  It  is  a  dwarf  tree,  seldom  rising 
more  than  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  with  a 
diameter  often  of  several  feet,  and  a  single  pair  of 
leaves,  which  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  usually  torn 
to  ribands,  which  spring  from  the  maigin  of  the 
trunk,  and  persist  through  the  lifetime  of  the 
plant,  which  is  estimated  to  reach  100  years. 

WEN-CHANG,  the  Chinese  god  of  Uterature. 

WENDLANDIA  NOTONIANA.  WalL  W. 
bicuspidata,  W,  and  A.  This  small  tree  is  com- 
mon in  most  of  the  alpine  and  sub-alpine  jungles 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,  from  2000  to  7000  feet 
elevation.  The  timber  is  strong,  and  used  for 
various  purposes  by  the  natives.  Wendiandia 
cinerea,  V.C,  is  a  timber  tree  of  Darjeeling  and 
Terai. — Beddome,  FL  Sylv. 

WENGER.  Dr.  Wenger,  a  Swiss,  came  to 
India  in  1839  as  a  missionaiy  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society.  He  translated  the  historical 
and  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  Gospels  and  Acts,  into  Sanskrit,  putting  the 
poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Sanskrit 
verse.  In  Bengali  he  executed  revisions  of  the 
translation  of  the  Bible,  parts  of  it  he  translated 
afresh,  and  his  version  is  used  by  all  denomina- 
tions of  Christians  in  Bengal. 

WER.  Hind.  This  Hindi  word  designates 
a  feud,  and  in  it  we  have  a  striking  coincidence 
in  terms:  wer  is  a  feud,  weree,  a  foe.  The 
Saxon  term  for  the  composition  of  a  feud  is 
wergeldt  In  some  of  the  Rajput  states  the 
initial  vowel  is  hard,  and  pronounced  her.  In 
Rajasthan,  ber  is  more  common  than  wer,  but 
throughout  the  south-west  wer  only  is  used.  In 
these  we  have  the  origin  of  the  Saxon  word 
war,  the  Scotch  weir,  and  the  French  guer  or 
guerre.  The  Rajput  wergeldt  is  land,  or  a 
daughter  to  wife.  It  seems  to  be  the  word  found 
in  many  tongues,  the  Sanskrit  vri,  the  Greek  Apvif, 
4^«;,  war,  wehr,  vir  or  virtus,  indicating  strength 
or  protection,  manly  power. — ToiTs  Rajasthan,  i. 
p.  181. 

WERN,  a  wood  of  Java  used  for  furniture,  of 
a  brown  colour,  of  a  close  substance  and  light ; 
abundant  in  some  districts. 

WESH.   Pushtu.  Periodical  changing  of  lands. 

WESTERGAARD,  N.  L.,  professor  of  Indo- 
Persio  languages  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen ; 
wrote  Account  of  Caves  near  Carli,  in  Bom.  As. 
Trans.,  1842,  i.  p.  248;  Letter  respecting  the 
Gabr,  in  Lend.  As.  Trans.  xiiL  p.  349;  Radioes 
Lingue  Sanskritae,  Bonn  1841 ;  Sanduit  Read- 
ing Book,  Copenhagen ;  on  the  Ancient  Persian 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  Zeit.  fur  die  k.  des  Mor- 
genlandes,  1845;  Decipherment  of  the  Second 
Achsemenian  Arrow  -  headed  Writing,  Mem.  des 
Antiquaires  du  Nord,  Copenhagen  1844 ;  Zend- 
Avesta,  with  English  Translation,  Grammar^  and 
Dictionary. — Dr,  BuisVs  Catal, 

WESTERN  COAST  of  India  includes  Travan- 
core,  Cochin,  and  Malabar,  and  comprises  a  strip 
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of  land  of  Tarious  width,  lying  between  the  aeft 
on  the  western  Bide  of  India,  and  the  range  of 
Western  Ghats,  which  it  includes.  It  is  mostly 
undulating  or  hilly,  almost  everywhere  covered 
with  jungle  of  every  description,  from  low  bushes 
to  the  most  lofty  forest  trees.  Most  of  the  roads 
here,  too,  are  lined  with  splendid  avenues  of 
banyan,  cashew,  and  various  other  fine  trees. 
The  climate  is  moist  and  comparatively  cool. 
The  Wynad  district,  and  generaJly  the  wooded 
parts  bordering  the  summit  of  the  ghata,  may 
also  be  includ^  in  this,  which  they  resemble  in 
climate  and  productions.  The  cardamom  hills 
in  Travancore  are  the  southern  continuation 
of  the  Western  Ghats.  Ghat  is  a  term  employed 
in  India  to  designate  a  ferry  or  landing-place  on 
a  river,  a  range  of  hills,  or  the  scarped  wall  of  a 
table-land,  or  the  de&le  or  pass  leading  through 
or  down  such.  The  Western  Ghat  is  the  range 
of  mountains  which  extend  from  the  valley  of  the 
Tapti  to  the  gap  of  Falghat,  about  800  miles,  and 
then,  after  an  interruption,  to  Gape  Oomorin. 
The  coast  line  from  the  sea  to  their  base  is  gener- 
ally flat  and  low,  with  occasional  spun  or  soUtary 
hills,  but  the  ghats  rise  abruptly  almost  scarped 
to  an  average  height  of  3000  feet ;  but  Purunder 
is  4472,  and  Mahabaleshwara  4700,  Matheran,  a 
projecting  spur,  about  3500.  The  Eastern  Ghats 
extend  from  Orissa  to  Coimbatore;  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  at  distances 
of  50  to  150  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  They 
are  steep,  and  well  clothed  with  foxvets.  The 
country  lying  between  them  and  the  sea  is  low, 
aoaroely  rising  100  feet  above  the  sea.    See  Ghat 

WHALE  BIRD,  Prion  paohyptila,  also  P.  deso- 
latus  of  Antarctic  Ocean. 

WHALEBONE,  an  elastic  substance  obtained 
from  the  upper  jaws  of  the  whale,  which  vary  in 
size  from  three  to  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  the 
breadtii  of  the  largest,  at  the  thick  end,  is  above 
a  foot. — FauUcner, 
.  WHALES,  r.  King,  Ki-tian,  Chin.,  are  mam- 
mals which  live  in  the  ocean.  They  are  included 
in  the  order  Getaoea.  They  are  the  largest  of 
existing  animals,  and  furnish  whalebone,  sper- 
maceti, and  oU.  Species  of  the  whale  genera 
occur  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  Bay  of  Bengal,  Indian 
Ocean,  and  Paciiio  Ocean.  Several  abound  in 
those  parts  of  the  ocean  lying  between  the  Bonins 
and  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  are  in  great  numbers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Japan.  So  laige  a 
creature  could  not  escape  observation,  and  the 
Greek  sailors  who  accompanied  Nearchua  in  his 
navigation  of  the  Arabian  Sea  were  terrified  by 
the  appearance  of  whales  {Ktrutt^  Arrian,  Hist 
Ind.  cap.  30).  A  whale  was  stranded  on  the 
Ghittagong  coast  in  August  1842,  which  measured 
90  feet  in  length  and  42  in  diameter;  and  another 
on  the  coast  of  Arakan  in  1851,  which  was  84 
feet  long.  They  have  been  variously  classified  by 
natoralista.  One  arrangement  will  be  seen  under 
the  heading  Cetacea ;  and  Dr.  John  E.  Gray,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  Zoological  Collections  in  the 
British  Museum,  gives  details  in  that  Museum 
catalogue.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  Asiatic 
species  (d  whales  and  dolphins : — 

Okaosa. 
See.  V  Mystioete,  Gre^, 

Suh'Orderi,  Balsnoidea. 
Fcun,  L  BalaenidsB,  Oray. 

BabMa  myitioetiu,  Linn,,  N.  Sea. 


Bb  marginata,  Cfraif,  W.  AsuMS^ 
Bubalsna  Anatralis,  (Tray,  0^ 

Good  Hope.  , 

E.  Sieboldi(  Gray  (B.  Japonin,  Oi 

B.  Austndu,  Temm.),  Japaa. 
Hunterins  Temmincku,  Ora§,  C^ 

of  Good  Hope. 


H.  Swedeuborgii,  lAikjAcrg^  K. 
aperea    a     ' 
Zealand. 


- — -—   "—  "  —  — ^ .-  — ^ — y  — - — ^ ^y  —  - 

Gaperea    antipodaram,    &ra^, 


\ 


Ste. 
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Maoleayioa  Australienfiia,  0foy,J^ 
tralianSeaa. 

Sub-Order  ii.  Balsnopteroidea. 

Fam.  ii.  Megapterids. 

Megaptera  longimana,  Oraf  (m 

ZeaUndin,  Oray),  N.  Sea. 
M.  Kuxira,  Japan. 
Poesoopia  Lalandii,  —  ?  Cape  Sea 
Eschrichtios  robuBtos,  Oray,  >'.5& 
Sweden. 

Fam,  ill  Phyialinide. 

Benedenia  EJaozii,  Oray,  Norft^ 

Wekhooaai. 
Phyaalut   antiquonim,  Kortk  ^ 
GToenlaiid.  i 

P.  Dognidii,  Oray,  N.  Sea,  Oib? 
P.  Patachonicns.  Kio  Plata. 
Ouvierina  Sibbaldii,  Oray,  K  Sa  i 
Kudolphina  Utioepe,  Or^,  K.  8a 
i  SibUOdiua  bozoaltf,  (7n^,N.8ii 
8.  SohlegeUi,  Oray^  Java. 
8.  Antarcticus,  Gray^  BoenoiAja 

/Vma,  iv.  Balmopteridn. 

Balaonoptera  roatrata,  <?raft,  X.Sa 
Swinhoa  Chinensis,  (Tra^,  Fori* 

ii.  Denticete,  Gray. 

Sub-Order  iii.  Phyaeteroidea,  Gray. 

Fa/nf^  V,  Gatodontidae. 

Gatodon  maorooephaluflj  <7nijr,T^ 

ealSeaa. 
Meganeuron  Ereff  til,  Chay,  Awtn^ 

Seaa. 

Fam,  vi.  Phyaeteridie. 

Phyieter    tunio,    Xiimi.,  N.  i^ 

Scotland. 
Kogia    hfevioeps.    Gray,  O^  * 

Good  Hope. 
K.  Macleayii,  Gr^,  Att&tralia,I» 
Buphyaetea   Giuyii,   MacUey,  i* 

Sub-Order  iy.  Suaaoidea. 

Fam,  viL  Flatanistide. 

PlataniflU  Gaagetioa,  Gra^i,  1^ 
P,  Indi,  Gray  9  Indua. 

Sub-Orderv,  Delphinoidea. 

Fam^  viii.  Iniidn. 

ImaGeoffroyi],0ra9,Bnudl,iflai* 

JTofn.  ix.  Delphimdie,  Gray. 

Tribe  i.  Stentonina. 

PcAtoporia  BlainvilUi,  Qf^^ 

Atlaatic. 
Steno    frantatvs,   (rniJF,  Ib^ 

Ocean. 
S.  comprenua.  Gray,  S.  Sea 
S.  Gapeniis,  Gray,  Ckpe  of  G« 

Hope. 
S.  lentiginoMie,  On^f,  hn^ 
S.  Tucojd,  Gmy.  Bmil,  Ainii» 
S.  attenaatos,  Gray,  ladia. 
9.  fuscni,  — ? 

Tribes.  Delphinina. 

Delphinna     longiroftns,    vra 
l&labar,  Japan,  0»pe  of  Qti^ 

D.    dSSphii,  Om,  V'  ^  ^ 

AthmtiA,  MedtkmoMii. 
D.  Hoorai,  Gnnh  &  Atkntw. 

S:  wSEifS^a  Attiattx 
n.  Jaiiii%  ««%  Nwrfaodhwt 
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D.  Fontari«  (?my,  Pftdflo. 

Olymenia  stenorhynoha,  Cfray, 

C.  micropB,  Gray,  Brazil  coast. 

O.  alope,  Oray,  Cape  Horn. 

O.  enphrosyne,  Oray,  N.  Sea. 

C.  styx,  Chrayt  W.  Africa. 

G.  gadumu,  BUiat,  India. 

O.  pomeegpra,  Elliot ,  —  ? 

C.  normaiiB,  — ?  — ? 

O.  doris,  Cfray  J  —  ? 

C.  euphrosynoides,  Gray,  —  ? 

O.  dorides,  Cfray,  —  ? 

0.  obficara,  Cfray^  B.  Paoifio. 

0.  similii,  Cfray,  Gape  of  Good 

Hope. 
SotaUa  GuianenBif,  Cfray,  British 

Guiana. 
Delphinapterns   Peronii,    Cfray, 

New  Guinea. 
Tunio  truncatuB,  Cfray,  N.  Sea, 

Mediterranean. 
T.  metia,  Cfray,  —? 
T.  cjmodoce,  Cfray,  — ? 
T.  eurynome,  Cfray,  India,  Bay 

of  Bengal,  S.  Sea. 
T.  oatalania,  Cfray,  N.W.  coaat 

of  Australui. 
Eutropia  Dickiei,  Cfray,  S.  Pacific, 

GhiU. 
E.  Heayisidii,  Cfray,  Gape  Seat. 
Oroaella  breTurostris,  <?re»y ,  Ind  ian 

Ocean. 

Tribe  iii«  lAgenorhynohina. 

Eleotra  obtuaa,  Cfray,  —? 

E.  Asia,  Cfro^,  — ? 

E.  fusiformis,  Cfray  (Delphinus 

fusifonnls,  Owen),  India. 
E.  acuta,  Cfray,  K.  Sea. 
E.  danoulm  Cfray,  S.  Paoxfio. 
£.  thioolea,  Cfray^  W.  coast,  N. 

America. 
LeucopleuruB  Axcticus,  Cfray,  N. 

Sea. 
Lagenorhynohus    albirostris, 

Cfray^  N.  Sea. 

Tribe  \r,  Pboesonina. 

Pseudorca  oiassidenB,  Cfray,  K. 
Sea. 

P.  meridionalis,  Cfray,  Van  Die- 
men's  Land. 

Phocaena  communis,  Oray,  N. 
Sea. 

Acanthodelphia  spinipannis, 
Cfray,  Brazil. 

Neomeris  phocienoides,  Gray, 
Indian  Ocean,  Bengal  Bay, 
Japan,  Gape  of  Gk>od  Hope. 

Tribe  y.  Orcadina. 

Orca  gladiator.  Gray,  N.  Sea. 
.  O.  intermedia.  Gray,  —  ? 
O.    magellanica.   Gray,   Buenos 

Ayzes. 
O.  destructor,  Cfray^  Peru. 
O.    Capensis,   Cfray,   S.   Ocean, 
Gape  of  Good  Hope, 

^am*  X.  GlobiooephalidsB,  Cfray, 

GlobiooephaluB  svineval.  Gray,  N.  Sea. 
G.  Edwardaii,  Gra^,  Gape  of  Good 

Hope. 
G.  Grayii,  Bt^rmeister,  Buenos  Ayres. 
O.  macrorhynchua,  Gray,  S.  Seas. 
G.  Indicus,  Cfray  (G.  Sieboldii,  Gray), 

Japan. 
Spluerocephalus    incrassatus,    Cfray, 

British  GhanneL 

Fan,  zi-  Belugidse. 

Grampus  Guvieri,  Cfray,  N.  Sea. 
G.  Richardsonii,  Grayt  Cape  of  Good 

Hope. 
Beluga  catodon.  Gray,  N.  Sea. 
B.  KingU,  Gray,  Australia. 
Manodon  monooeios,  Gray,  N.  Sea. 


Sub-Order  yi.  Ziphioidea. 

Fam,  zii,  HyparoodontidsB. 

Hyperoodon  butskopf ,  Gray,  N.  Sea. 
Logenocelus  latifrons,  Gray,  N.  Sea. 

Fam.  xiii.  Epiodontide. 

Epiodon    Deamarestii,    Gray,    K. 

Sea,  Mediterranean. 
B.  cryptodon,  Burmeister,  Buenoa 

Ayrea. 
Petrorbynohua  Oapenais,  Gray,  S. 

Seas,  Cape  Seas. 

Fam,  xlv.  Zipbiidsa. 

Berardius  amuxi,  Gray^  New  Zea- 
land. 

Ziphius  Sowerblenais,  Gray,  British 
Channel,  Irish  Sea. 

DoUchodon  Layardii  (Ziphius  Lay. 
SJrdii,  Gray),  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Diplodon  Sechellenaia,  Gray  (Ziphius 
Sechellensia),  Seyohellea. 

Mr.  Isaac  Walton,  a  telegraphic  officer  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  in  a  report  to  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment about  Uie  year  1877,  says: — ^The  cable 
from   Koraohee   to  Gwadur,  about   800   miles 
long,  was   suddenly  interrupted  on  the  even- 
ing  of   Uie  4th,  at   a   point  estimated   to  be 
about  XI 6  miles  from  Kiuachee.     The  Amber' 
witch  arrived  at  this  place  about  two  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  ol  the  6th,  and  the  cable  was 
hooked  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  point 
of  rupture.  •  In  hauling  in  the  cable  an  unusual 
strain  was  experienced,  as  if  the  cable  had  fouled 
a  lock,  but,  on  persevering  for  some  time,  the 
body  of  an  enormous  whale,  entangled  in  the 
cable,  was  brought  to  the  surface.    It  was  found 
to  be  firmly  held  by  two  and  a  half  turns  of  the 
cable,  taken  immediately  above  the  tail    Sharks 
and  other  fish  had  partly  devoured  the  carcase, 
which  was  rapidly  decomposing,  the  jaws  coming 
adrift  on  arriving  at  the  surface.    The  tail,  which 
was  twelve  feet  wide,  was  perfectly  preserved, 
and  was  covered  with  numerous  shells  at  its 
extremities.     Apparently  the  whale  had  rubbed 
itself  against  the  cable  for  the  purpose  of  ridding 
itself  of  parasites,  and  had  with  a  stroke  of  the 
tail  broken  the  cable,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
coiled  itself  up  in  it  as  to  be  strangled  thereby.* 
Several  cables  have  been  destroyed   by  other 
creatures  in  which  different  seas  abound.    One  of 
the  most  destructive  is  the  limnoiia  terebrans,  a 
little  creature  (mly  about  as  big  as  an  ant.    Yet, 
acQording  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  it  has  before  now 
shown  itself  capable  of  imperHling  the  safety  of 
bridges  and  harbour  piers.    Several  cables  off  the 
coast  of  Ireland  have  been  very  seriously  damaged 
by  it.    It  is  small  enough  to  be  able  to  squeese 
in  between  the  wires  in  the  sheathing  of  a  cable, 
however  well  it  may  be  constructed. 

The  cachalot,  Physeter  macrocephalus,  is  the 
sperm  whale ;  the  male  ranges  in  length  from  88 
to  76  feet,  and  is  about  60  feet  on  Uie  average, 
but  the  female  does  not  exceed  SO  or  35  feet  Qnie 
cachalot  is  without  symmetry,  of  a  pevailing 
dull-black  colour,  occasionally  marked  with  white, 
especially  on  the  abdomen  and  tail.  They  propel 
themselves  round  by  striking  and  pulling  against 
the  water  with  the  flashes  of  their  tuls.  The 
lower  jaw  is  diminutive,  slender,  and  in  form  not 
unlike  the  mandible  of  a  bird ;  the  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw,  wholly  ivory,  in  aged  males  are  of 
great  solidity,  and  weigh  from  two  to  four  lbs. 
each.    It  spouts  a  thick  watery  mist  from  its 

nostrils  at  intervals  of  10  or  15  minutes.    Its 
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Talaable  sperm  is  a  solid  mass  of  soft  yellow 
oily  fat,  weighing  between  two  or  three  tons, 
in  a  hollow  of  the  head.  The  cavity,  called 
case,  is  situated  to  the  right  and  beneath  the 
spouting  canal,  and  corresponds  to  nearly  the 
entire  length  of  that  tube.  It  is  filled  with  a 
very  delicate  well  of  cellular  tissue,  containing 
in  large  cells  a  limpid  and  oily  fluid,  which  is 
liberated  on  the  slightest  force.  The  quantity, 
chiefly  spermaceti,  contained  in  this  singular  re- 
ceptacle is  often  very  considerable,  and  nearly 
500  gallons  have  been  obtained  from  the  case  of 
one  whale.  It  has  been  noticed  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  a  stray  individual  in  the  Thames,  but 
occurs  in  the  Pacific,  Indian,  and  Chinese  seas. 
The  liquid  first  drawn  from  the  head  of  the 
animal  is  a  mixture  of  spermaceti  and  sperm  oil ; 
from  this  the  solid  matter  is  separated  by  filtra- 
tion through  bags,  and  subsequent  compression. 
After  this  it  is  melted  in  water,  skimmed,  and  re- 
melted  with  a  little  potash  water,  to  remove  the 
last  traces  of  the  oil;  lastly,  it  is  permitted  to 
concrete  slowly,  during  which  it  is  crystallized  in 
brilliant  white  masses.  Pure  spennaceti  is  white, 
tasteless,  inodorous,  crystalline,  insoluble  in  water, 
slighUy  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol ;  it  forms  a  soap 
with  potash.  It  is  composed  of  carbon,  81*66 ; 
hydrogen,  12*86  ;  oxygen,  6*47.  Spermaceti  was 
once  much  used  internally  as  a  demulcent  and 
emollient,  especially  in  troublesome  catarrhs  and 
ysentery.  It  is  at  present  employed  solely  as 
an  extenial  application,  being  an  inmdient  in 
numerous  cerates  and  ointments.  Mr.  Beale  gives 
84  feet  as  the  length  of  a  sperm  whale  of  the 
largest  size,  and  its  diameter  12  or  14  feet.  Of 
this  huge  mass,  the  head  occupies  about  one-third 
of  the  entire  length,  with  a  thickness  little  inferior 
to  that  of  the  body ;  while,  as  this  thickness  is  equal 
throughout,  the  front  of  the  head  terminating 
abruptly,  as  if  an  immense  solid  block  had  been 
sawn  off,  this  part  of  the  animal  bears  no  small 
resemblance  to  an  immense  box.  The  appearance 
of  a  whale  when  disturbed,  and  going  what  sea- 
men call  *  head-out,*  with  his  vast  bluff  head  pro- 
jected every  few  seconds  out  of  water,  has  a  most 
extraordinary  appearance. 

The  pursuit  of  the  sperm  whale  is  attended  with 
much  greater  danger  than  that  of  the  Greenland 
whale,  and  Beaie  gives  nuiny  instances  in  which, 
in  his  own  experience,  boats  were  stove  in  and 
men  lost.  Stories  of  fighting  whales,  he  says,  are 
numerous,  but  probably  exaggerated ;  one,  known 
as  ^  Timor  Jack,'  is  said  to  have  destroyed  every 
boat  sent  against  him,  till  at  last  he  was  killed  by 
being  attacked  from  several  directions  at  the  same 
time,  thus  diverting  his  attention  from  the  boat 
which  made  the  successful  attack.  Another, 
known  as  ^New  Zealand  Tom,'  destroyed  nine 
boats  successively  before  breakfast,  and  when 
eventually  captured,  after  destroying  many  other 
boats,  many  harpoons  from  the  various  ships 
which  had  attacked  him  were  found  sticking  in 
his  body.  There  is  one  well-authenticated  in- 
stance of  a  vessel  being  attacked  and  destroyed 
1^  a  sperm  whale.  The  American  whale-ship 
Essex  was  attacked  by  one,  which,  first  passing 
under  the  vessel,  prol»blv  by  accident,  came  in 
contact  with  her  keel  and  carried  it  away ;  then, 
turning  and  rushing  furiously  upon  the  ship,  the 
whale  stove  in  her  wm  ;  so  serious  was  the  breach, 
that  the  vessel  speedily  filled  and  went  down. 


Most  of  the  crew  were  away  in  their  boats  at  1 
time,  but  those  on  board  had  just  time  to  lam 
their  one  remaining  boat  before  the  veasjel  eai 
The  boats  made  for  the  coast  of  Peru,  the  near 
land,  many  hundreds  of  miles  distant ;  one 
them  was  picked  up  drifting  at  sea,  and  three 
the  crew,  who  were  found  in  it  in  a  state  of  i 
sensibility,  were  the  only  survivors  of  the  ill-£iii 
vessel. 

In  addition  to  the  sperm  and  oil,  this  speei 
yields  another  product,  which  is,  or  vras,  nq 
valuable,  although  it  is  the  result  of  disea^  d 
one  would  imagine  a  very  uninviting  subsfeus 
It  is  the  ambergris,  a  concretion  of  Uie  ind^fli 
ible  portions  of  the  cuttle-fish,  which  form  ft 
food  of  the  sperm  whale.  The  nucleus  cin 
mass  is  generally  the  homy  beaks  of  ifta 
creatures,  and  the  substance  itself  is  fomidf 
the  intestines  of  the  sperm  whale,  or  oa  * 
shores  of  the  seas  frequented  by  this  species.  & 
other  whale  is  known  to  be  subject  to  tba 
bezoars. 

Although  possessing  a  range  greater  thassf 
other  known  species  of  animal,  it  is  only  opft 
and  deep  waters  which  can  be  said  to  be  the  him 
of  the  sperm  whale  ;  and  when  found  in  riniv 
seas,  its  generally  emaciated  condition  indiaii 
the  absence  of  its  proper  nourishment ;  and  i 
readiness  with  which  whole  herds  pfrec^ii* 
themselves  stupidly  upon  the  sands,  shows  bi 
little  they  are  acquainted  with  such  objects. 

Every  favourite  resort  of  the  spenn  wlak^ 
although  not  out  of  soundings,  has  daima  fie  k 
considered  the  site  of  submerged  land,  lb 
islands  of  the  Polynesia,  which  are  its  sftei 
feeding-ground,  are  the  beacons  left  by  the  o^ 
merged  Pacific  continent. 

Seven  species  of  whales  are   known  to  At 
Japanese, — the  awo-sangi,  iwasikura,   kud-a 
mako,  nagass,  sebio,  and  sutukad-sura.    The  ^ 
which  is  black  in  most  kinds ;  the  fleah,  yM 
is  red  and  looks  like  beef ;  the  intestines,  vfcitt 
from  their  remarkable  length  are  called  ftt^ 
that  is,  an  hundred  fathoms  long ;  and  aU  tki^ 
ward  parts, — are  eaten,  pickled,  boiled,  roasteif 
fried.    The  fat  or  blubber  is  boiled  into  tn^ 
and  even  the  sediments  of  the  second  boiliif  tf 
eaten.    The  bones,  such  as  are  of  a  cartflagiirti 
substance,  are  boiled   when  fresh,  and  ait 
scraped,  cleaned  and  dried  for  the  use  of  M 
kitchen.    Several  little  things  are  made  of  ft 
jaw-bones,  fins,  and  other  bones,  which  are  rft 
more  solid  substance,  and  pardcularly  their  ll 
steelyards  for  weighing  gold  and  diver  are  mA 
of  them,  and  have  borrowed  their  name  bM 
them. — WiUiams^  Middle  Kingdom^  p.  258;  A^j 
nenty  Ceylon y  p.  68 ;  American  Expedition^  p.  SftI 
Capt,  Sparkes  in  B.  A.  S.  Jbicm.,  1852 ;  OuM\ 
Tr.  i.  pp.  150,  280 ;  Arrian,  Hist.  Ind.  cap.  ft 
Kssmpfer's  Japan^  i.   p.   133 ;   Hartwig ;  (fflu* 
Gosse's  Nat  Hitt.  p.  115  ;  Smithy  p.  230 ;  JeHltk 
Mammals;  Gray,  Catalogue. 

WHAMPOA,  a  town  built  on  Bankshal  Hoi 
in  the  Canton  river.    Two  high  iglftnds,  by 
peans  commonly  called  Danes  and  French 
form  Whampoa  anchorage,  in  lat  28^  6^'  N. 

WHANGHEE.  Jap.,  Malay.  A  name  h 
rived  from  the  Chinese  Wang,  yeUow,  and  Bie 
root,  a  species  of  cane  exported  from  China.  Hi 
whanghee  cane  has  a  pale,  hard  iMurk  and  flerili 
stem,  with  intervals  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half « 
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ro  inches,  and  a  number  of  little  holes  at  the 
lots.    These  small  canes,  with  short  intemodes, 
e  imported  from  China  into  England  as  walking- 
icks. 
WHEAT. 


Arab. 
Chin. 


inteh,  .    .    . 
li,  Siau-met, 
ia-sise-ts,      .     .         ,, 

▼ede, Dan. 

irw, DuT. 

poment,  Bled,  Ble,  Fr. 
^eitcen,  ....  GtR. 
.  .  .  Gb. 
I     .     .     •  xxIB. 

.    .    Hind. 


■rvi. 


hittab, 
shun,  . 


Grano,  Fonnento,  .  .  It. 
Gandum,  Tiigo,  Malay. 
Khanak,  ....  Panj. 
Gundatn,  ....  Pbbs. 
Puenica,  ....    Pol. 

TriffO POBT. 

Psehemz,  ....  Bus. 

Hyeie, Sw. 

Godumbi,.    .    .    .  Tam. 

Godumala,    .    .    .  Tel. 


The  geographical  range  of  the  wheat  region 
ong  the  Atlantic  portions  of  the  western  con- 
aent,  embraces  the  tract  lying  between  the  30th 
id  60th  parallels,  and,  in  the  country  westward 
'  the  Rocky  Mountains,  one  or  two  more  degrees 
rther  norUi.  Along  the  west  coast  of  South 
merica,  as  well  as  in  situations  within  the  torrid 
»he,  sufficiently  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
!a,  and  properly  irrigated  by  natural  or  artificial 
eans,  abundant  crops  are  often  produced.  Wheat 
ui,  from  time  immemorial,  been  a  staple  crop  in 
le  plains  of  Northern  India,  and  especially  in 
le  ranjab.  The  climate  and  soil  are  well  fitted 
T  this  cereal,  but,  owing  to  defects  and  careless- 
»8  in  the  agriculture  and  harvesting,  the  crops, 
lOugh  ezceUent,  fall  short  of  what  most  com- 
"owrng  countries  produce. 
Wheat  is  grown  to  a  great  extent  in  Berar,  in 
Mmbatore,  and  largely  in  Burma,  and  it  is  now 
igely  and  increasingly  exported  from  India,  viz. : 


1874-76, 
1876-7fi, 
1876-77, 
1877-78, 
1878-79, 
1879-80, 
1880-81, 
1881-82, 
1882-83, 


1,069,076  cwt.    Rs.  49,04,862 
2,498,186   „  90,10,256 


6,683,386 
6,340,150 
1,044,709 
2,196,650 
7,444,376 
10,868,520 
14,161,766 


»* 
I* 

ft 
f » 

i» 
>» 


1,96,68,325 
2,86,69,899 
61,37,786 
1,12,10,148 
3.27,79,416 
8,60,40,816 
6,07,13,170 


In  1883,  Messrs.  M^Dougall  Brothers  were 
quested  by  the  India  Office  to  take  a  given 
lantity  of  tiie  four  representative  Indian  wheats, 
s.  Indiim  ^  fine  soft  white,'  *  superior  soft  red,' 
kverage  hard  white,'  and  *  average  hard  red,'  and 
anufacture  them  into  flour  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
ifls  of  grinding  under  millstones ;  also  that  siinilar 
lantities  should  be  manufactured  into  flour  by 
eans  of  crushing  between  rollers,  according  to 
hat  is  known  as  the  Hungarian  or  roller  system ; 
irther,  that  a  given  quantity  of  each  flour  should 
i  manufactured  into  bread ;  that  the  qualities  and 
;ber  characteristics  of  the  flours  and  offals  thereof 
lonld  be  severally  noted;  and  that  the  Indian 
heats  should  be  sevonlly  compared  with  all  the 
ading  varieties  of  home  and  foreign  wheats.  They 
ported  that  they  all  possess,  in  a  marked  degree, 
le  same  characteristics  of  great  dryness  and  a 
fltinct  beany  and  almost  aromatic  flavour,  in- 
parable  from  wheats  grown  in  the  climates  and 
fu8  of  the  tropics.  A1m>,  that  the  flours  are  ricey, 
le  texture  of  the  bread  is  too  close,  and  the  crust 
hard  and  brittle.  But  these  characteristics  do 
>t  detract  from  their  usefulness  in  an^  important 
)gree.  A  miller  cannot  show  skill  m  his  craft 
»  greater  advantage  or  profit  than  in  the  way  he 
lectB  his  wheats  and  mixes  his  grists,  so  as  to 
■oduce  to  best  advantage  a  flour  from  which 
read  can  be  made  of  the  colour,  bloom,  strength, 


and  flavour  desired,  and  withal  a  good  yield. 
Messrs.  M^Dougall  pronounced  the  Indian  wheats 
to  be  exceedingly  useful  wheats, — ^in  fact,  hardly 
equalled,  for  what  is  deficient  in  the  English  market, 
by  any  other  wheats.  Their  chief  characteristics 
are  just  those  in  which  wheats  grown  in  the 
variable  British  climate  are  most  deficient.  Their 
great  dryness  and  soundness  render  them  invalu- 
able for  admixture  with  English  wheats  that  are 
in  any  degree  out  of  condition  through  moisture ; 
and  the  great  proportions  of  the  wheat  harvested 
here  have  been  in  that  condition  for  years  past, — a 
condition  that  must  prevail  in  all  other  than  that 
of  wheats  harvested  and  stored  during  fine  and 
favourable  weather. 

In  London  the  lowest  points  in  the  19th  century 
as  respects  the  annual  average  price  of  wheat  was 
d8s.  7d.  in  1851 ;  in  1885  it  was  39s.  4d. ;  and  in 
1864,  40s.  3d.  The  foUowing  has  been  the  yearly 
average  price  of  wheat  during  the  past  25  years : 


Ymt. 

s.  d. 

Tear. 

8.  d. 

Tear. 

«.  d. 

1869,. 

.  43  9 

1868,  . 

.  63  9 

1876. . 

.  46  2 

I860,. 

.  63  3 

1869,  . 

.  48  2 

1877,. 

.  56  9 

1861,. 

.  56  4 

1870,  . 

.  46  11 

1878, . 

.  46  6 

1862,. 

.  56  6 

1871,  . 

.  56  8 

1879,  . 

.  43  10 

1863,. 

.  44  9 

1872,  . 

.  57  0 

1880,  . 

.  44  4 

1864,. 

.  40  3 

1873,  . 

.  68  8 

1881,. 

.  46  4 

1866,. 

.  41  10 

1874,  . 

.  66  9 

1882,. 

.  46  1 

1866,. 

.  49  11 

1876,  . 

.  45  2 

1883,. 

.  41  7 

1867,.- 

.  64  6 

In  India,  several  species  and  varieties  of  wheat 
are  grown,  viz. : 

Triticnm  vnlgare,  Var,  hybemum  or  winter  wheat. 

T.  Tulgare,  Var,  sMtirum  or  spring  wheat. 

T.  Gompoaitam,  Egyptian  wheat. 

T.  apelta,  here  or  apelt,  much  cultivated  in  France. 

T.  monoooccum,  remarkable  for  its  single  row  of  grain. 

That  which  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  England  is 
the  T.  vulgare.  Of  this  there  are  two  varieties, — 
T.  nstivum  or  sunmier  wheat,  and  T.  hyb^num 
or  winter  wheat ;  the  former  is  sown  in  the  spring, 
and  the  latter  in  the  autunm.  Of  these  varieties, 
again,  there  are  several  different  modifications. 

In  India,  wheat  of  all  kinds  is  the  growth  of  the 
rabi  or  spring  harvest.  The  number  of  varieties 
in  the  Paniab  is  not  in  reality  very  great,  tiiough 
considerable  difference  of  nomenclature  exists. 
Wheat  is  sown  in  the  months  of  Kartak  and  first 
half  of  Maghar,  and  is  cut  in  Baisakh  (April). 
Wheat  is  often  sown  mixed  with  bajrley ;  tnis  is 
called  goji  in  the  Panjab,  and  trikala  in  Cis-Sutlej 
States ;  or  with  gram,  Cioer  arietinum,  and  then 
called  bhera ;  or  the  red  and  white  varieties  are 
sown  together  under  the  name  of  jogyan.  The 
principal  difference  observable  in  Panjab  wheats 
18  that  some  are  bearded  and  some  are  awnless. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  the  bearded  wheat,  one 
with  a  dark-coloured  beard,  the  other  with  a  light- 
yellow  beard. 

Gerard  speaks  of  wheat  at  10,000  and  Captain 
Webb  at  12,000  feet  on  the  southern  sk>pe  of  the 
Himalaya.  The  extreme  limit  is  given  at  13,000  to 
15,000  feet.  Wheat  grows  to  a  height  of  13,000 
feet  at  Lara  and  Ladang,  above  Duigk-kar  in  the 
Spiti  valley.  In  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  it  appears 
at  Ugshe  and  Chimra  at  11,000  to  12,000  feet. 
A  wheat,  called  daud-khani,  with  a  large  and 
very  white  grain,  was  introduced  from  the  N.W. 
Provinces,  and  g^wn  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sutlej,  on  alluvial  and  irrigated  lands.  It  is  much 
used  by  sweatmeat  makers  on  account  of  its  being 
I  so  white.    It  sells,  where  grown,  at  about  81  to 
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32  seers  per  rupee,  always  cheaper  tiian  pammaD, 
being  considered  inferior. 

Mnltan  wheat  is  beardless,  and  its  grain  long 
and  heavy.  It  is  exported  in  large  quantities  to 
Kajputana  and  to  Bind. 

Foot  kinds  of  wheat  are  grown  in  Oadli,  called 
Safeda,  Morilwah  (which  is  awnless),  Saniodwah, 
and  Lallia.  The  first  two  are  the  best  kinds,  and 
were  sold  from  16  to  40  seers  per  rupee,  acocMrdiug 
to  the  abundance  of  the  season.  The  other  two 
kinds  are  those  most  generally  sown.  When  the 
wheat  crop  is  from  4  to  6  inches  high,  it  is 
irrigated  once,  and  then  a  second  time  when  it 
begins  to  flower.  It  is  grown  on  heavy  soils,  and 
generally  near  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  is  sown  in 
October. 

In  Sumbulpur  district,  wheat  is  extensively 
cultivated.  Tne  flour  made  from  it  is  excellent, 
as  is  the  bread. 

A  beautiful  wheat  is  produced  in  the  Jubbul- 
pur,  Narsingpur,  and  Hoshangabad  districts,  all 
along  the  line  of  the  railway  to  Bombay. 

Wheat  is  grown  largely  in  the  Burmese  terri- 
tories. The  soil  of  Pegu  is  too  moist,  and  the 
climate  too  damp  for  it. 

Wheat  is  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
Bara-Mahal  district  of  the  Madras  Presidency. 

All  kinds  of  wheat  contain  water  in  greater  or 
lesser  quantities.  Its  amount  is  greater  in  cold 
countries  than  in  warm.  In  Alsace  from  16  to  20 
per  cent;  England  from  14  to  17  per  cent.; 
United  States  from  12  to  14  per  cent. ;  Africa  and 
Sicily  from  9  to  11  per  cent  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  same  weight  of  southern  flour 
yields  more  bread  than  noruiem ;  English  wheat 
yields  13  lbs.  more  to  the  quarter  than  Scotch. 
Alabama  flour,  it  is  said,  yields  20  per  cent,  more 
than  that  of  Cincinnati.  Ajid  in  general,  American 
flour  absorbs  8  or  10  per  oent  more  of  its  own 
weight  of  water  in  being  made  into  bread  than 
the  English.  The  English  grain  is  fuller  and 
rounder  than  the  American,  being  puffed  up  with 
moisture.  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  water  in 
flour,  take  a  small  sample,  say  five  ounces,  and 
weigh  it  darefully ;  put  it  into  a  dry  vessel,  which 
should  be  heated  by  boiling  water ;  after  six  or 
seven  hours,  weigh  it ;  its  Toes  of  weight  shows 
the  original  amount  of  water. 

Bombay  wheat  is  whiter  and  heavier  than  that 
from  Kattyawar,  and  produces  a  greater  quantity 
of  Boojie  and  flour.  Tnat  of  Eat^war  is  smaller 
and  darker,  and  produces  good  flour,  though 
smaller  in  quantitv,  with  less  soojie. 

Added  to  their  dryness,  the  thinness  of  the  skina 
of  Indian  wheats,  and  the  consequent  greatness  of 
the  yield  of  flour,  must  always  place  them  in  the 
front  rank  as  a  miller's  wheat,  wnenever  they  are 
handled  with  reasonable  intelligence  and  skill. 
Such  unprecedented  yields  of  flour  as  shown  by 
these  wheats,  ranging  (by  ordinary  grinding) 
from  77*46  to  80*62  per  cent.,  against  EngUsh 
65*2,  and  American  spring  72*2,  speak  volumes  in 
their  favour ;  and  their  value  is  still  further  in- 
creased by  another  point  of  merit  of  almost  equal 
importance,  viz.  a  hunger  percentage  of  bread  may 
be  obtained  than  from  other  flours.  For  the  best 
qf  these  Indian  wheats  (the  fine  soft  white),  on  the 
day  they  were  valued  on  Mark  Lane  Market,  a  price 
was  offered  as  high  as  that  for  American  *  winters,' 
New  Zealand,  or  English.    The  beany  flavour  of 


average  deliveries,  when  well  cleaned  and  propel 
dealt  with,  can  be  employed  in  the  proportioa 
25  to  50  per  cent,  along  widi  home-prown 
other  wheats,  such  as  Americans,  possessmg  a  fl 
sweet  milky  or  nutty  flavour.  Glancing  at  i 
the  facts,  Messrs.  M'Dougall  think  it  isevids 
that  these  wheats  afford  a  larger  margin  of  pnl 
both  to  the  miller  and  the  baker,  than  any  otha 

Wheat  is  largely  used  in  China.  It  is  excM 
ively  raised  in  the  provinces  of  Ho-nan,  Shs»i 
Shim-si,  Shan-tung,  and  Peh-chi-IL  As  a  nik,J 
is  sown  in  winter,  ^though  occasionally  as  a  qpn^ 
crop.    It  isiisually  sown  broadcast 

Indians  best  soils  yield  on  the  Avenge  il 
bushels  per  acre,  while  England  yidds  near  I 
bushels  the  acre.  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  has  raised  1) 
bushels  of  62  lbs.  Each  additional  bushel  to* 
acre  of  the  present  cultivated  area  of  Indiil 
equal  to  the  yearly  maintenance  of  22  Bii1£«tf 
people. 

WHEAT-MIDGE,  Gecidomyia  tritid,  a  fif  li 
its  caterpillar,  infesting  wheat. 

WHEELER,  J.  TALBOYS,  author  of  Mali 
in  the  Olden  Time ;  The  History  of  India  te 
the  Earliest  Ages ;  The  Geography  of  Herodtfa: 
i.  The  Yedio  Period  and  the  Mababharata,  i.  1h 
Ramayaua  and  the  Brahmanic  Period ;  Rare  id 
Curious  Narratives  of  Old  Travellers  in  lo&t 
the  16th  and  17th  Centuries. 

WHIRLPOOLS. 
Yay-way, ....  BURU.  |  Gird-&b,  .     «     «    .  Fft 

These  occasionally  occur  in  the  Gkoigea  aadk' 
wadi.  A  native  writing  of  one  which  he  aavi0 
Eoostee,  says  he  saw  the  water  within  tmt 
three  miles  whirling  into  a  cavity  several  pA 
deep,  which,  after  an  interval,  disgofged  H^ 
which  it  had  previously  taken  into  it. 

WHIRLWIND. 
Lay-boav, ....  Bdbm.  I  Gird  bad, .     .     .    .  fks 
Devil  wind,  .    .    .    Eno.  |  Paahssh,  .     .     .    .  Xft 

The  whirlwinds  which  occur  in  the  deseti  ti«i 
of  Kharan,  near  Ragan  in  Baluchistan, 
perhaps  be  more  correctly  called  by  some 
name.  They  are  vast  columns  of  tand, 
begin  by  a  trifling  agitation  with  a  revtM 
motion  on  the  surface  of  the  desert,  and  gndsdf 
ascend  and  expand,  until  the  tops  of  th«n  art  W 
to  the  view,  in  which  manner  they  move  aboul  lA 
every  breath  of  wind  like  a  pillsr  of  sand.  LM 
Pottiuger  saw  at  the  same  time  30  or  40  of  M 
of  different  dimensions,  apparenUy  from  1  tef 
yards  in  diameter.  Those  who  have  Been  a  «M 
spout  at  sea  may  exactly  conceive  the  same  had 
of  sand  on  shore.  Whirlwinds  are  extremely  €B» 
mon  in  the  Paniab,  and  in  the  oentntl  parts  of  A 
Peninsula  of  Inaia,  and  some  of  them  are  tnpfid 
to  be  owing  to  electric  action*  Dr.  Adama,  «nril| 
of  them,  observes  that  about  noon,  when  the  «ri 
wind  sets  in,  clouds  of  sand  sweep  hctom  tt 
country,  penetrating  through  the  mbmtest  cUi 
and  crevices.  Whirlwinds  are  then  of  freqMi 
occurrence.  At  a  distance  they  look  like  ■ 
volving  clouds  of  smoke,  shooting  upwards  h^ 
200  feet.  These  cydoidal  movemenis  oftea  ll 
for  upwards  of  half  an  hour,  and  cany  irilh  Hi 
whatever  light  substance  they  mkj  eHooimM 
after  gliding  along  for  some  distance  they  &itf 
disappear.  The  meeting  of  two  oppoiile  euum 
of  air  is  no  doubt  at  times  tiie  eaiiae,  InaoMH 
as  a  whirlwind  was  always  aeen  to  oommeiM 


the  other  three  sorts  is  not  a  serious  obstacle,  as  fair  '  the  comers  of  two  taogea  of  buildings  plieed  i 
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^t  angles  to  each  other.    The  following  note 
the  loss  of  poUritj  by  the  needle  during  a 
lirlwind  is  given  in  a  letter  in  the  Bombay 
mee,  May  30,  1846 :~ 

'There  is  a  class  of  magnetic  local  perttirbationB 
parently  confined  to  these  seas,  one  of  which  was  ex- 
rienoed  by  the  Queen  on  her  late  voyage  from  Aden, 
lieh  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  noticed  by 
ignetidans.  When  about  three  hundred  miles  from 
>mbaT,  the  people  on  board  the  steamer  observed  the 
mosphere  get  suddenly  clouded  all  around  with  that 
mnee  lurid  appearance  which  indicates  the  approach 
a  burtt  of  rain  or  hurricane.  By  and  by  appeared 
erhead  those  strange  and  turbulent  vapours  com- 
>nly  attendant  on  a  whirlwind  or  waterspout,  and  a 
;ht  whirlwind  accordingly  made  its  appearance.  At 
is  time  the  magnetic  virtue  of  the  compass  appeared 
vanish :  the  needle  lost  its  polarity  and  traversed 
oally  in  all  directions.  A  state  of  matters  so  snr- 
InuDg  was  of  short  endurance  ;  the  sky  cleared  with- 
;t  a  tempest,  and  all  went  well  again.  It  was,  we 
ink,  about  a.d.  1844,  that  an  incident  of  this  sort 
18  met  with  by  the  n.  G.  schooner  Mcihi  on  her  wav 
ym  the  Persian  Qulf.    Bhe  was  surrounded  by  beauti- 

I  groups  of  whirlwinds  and  waterspouts  rannnff  about 
ir  in  all  directions,  when  suddenly  the  needle  lost  its 
ilarity,  and  continued  for  some 'time  useless  for  the 
irpose  of  steering.' 

Dr.  Bradley  hag  clearly  established  the  fact  that 
lO  lesser  whirlwinds  at  all  events  are  either  due 
•  direct  electrical  agency,  or  are  characterized 
r  the  most  striking  electrical  exhibitions.—* 
ottinqer^s  Tr, ;  Adams, 
WlllTE  ANTS,  or  Tennites,  literally  build  a 

II  round  the  great  progenitrix  of  the  conununity, 
id  feed  her  through  apertures.  Whenever  build- 
ga  are  infested  with  the  destructire  white  ants, 
eir  nests  containing  the  queen  ant  will  always 
I  f oond  in  the  inunediate  neighbourhood ;  and 
i  the  destruction  of  the  queen  ant  destroys  the 
ilony,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  building  should 
tffer  from  this  destructive  insect ;  and  instruc- 
jDB  are  now  given  generally  for  digging  up  the 
bite  anta'  nests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all 
iblic  buildings.  As  a  royal  cell  not  unfrequently 
tntains  two,  and  sometimes  three  queens,  and 
Teral  royal  cells,  containing  one  or  more  queens, 
ay  frequently  be  found  in  the  same  nest,  the 
Dund  should  be  excavated  until  the  entire 
Mrtaruction  of  the  nest  has  placed  the  destruction 
'  all  the  queens  beyond  doubt.  Vegetable  wax 
18  been  found  efficient  in  checking  the  approach 
:  the  white  ants.  Cultivators  of  sagar^-cane 
Kow  how  destructive  are  the  ravages  of  these 
fleota,  and  the  following  is  said  to  be  an  effica- 
ouB,  though  rather  tedious  remedy  :— 

Aaafcetichi  (hinff),  8  chittak;  mustard  seed 
ike  (Surson  ki-l£nUi),  8  seers ;  putrid  fish,  4 
era;  bruised  butch  root,  2  seers;  muddur,  2 
era.  Mix  together  in  a  large  vessel  with  water 
ttficient  to  midce  them  into  the  thickness  of  curd ; 
ken  steep  each  slip  of  cane  in  it  for  half  an  hour 
»fore  planting ;  and,  lastly,  water  the  lines  three 
mea  previous  to  setting  the  cane,  by  irrigating 
\e  water-course  with  water  mixed  up  with  bruised 
itch  root,  or  muddur,  if  the  former  be  not  pn>- 
irable.  White  anta  can  be  completely  extirpated 
cm  a  cane  plantation  by  manuring  the  soil  well 
ith  mustard  cake,  and  stirring  it  up  constantly. 
A  mixture  of  quicklime,  soap,  and  tar,  smeared 
here  the  white  anta  appear,  puts  an  effectual 
op  to  their  inroads.  Tar,  turpentine,  kerosene 
3,  earth  oil,  and  margosa  oil  are  also  valuable ; 
ood-ashes  also  are  of  value,  sprinkled  about  the 
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orifioes  of  the  dwellings,  and  smoking  them  out 
with  wet  straw ;  the  Acorus  calamus,  steeped  in 
water,  is  said  to  be  of  use.  Sarcostemma  acidum 
is  employed  in  the  west  of  India  to  destroy  them. 
The  Poona  Observer  states  that  tobacco  decoction 
was  applied  to  a  piece  of  ground  where  for  eleven 
years  the  white  ants  had  destroyed  everything  put 
down ;  their  removal  was  most  effectually  secured 
by  the  sprinkling  of  the  decoction.  Solutions  a£ 
salts,  ashes,  and  quicklime  prove  temporarily 
efficacious ;  and  if  dry  ashes  be  put  into  an  ant- 
hill, and  hot  water  poured  in,  the  ants  will  be  killed. 

In  existing  buildings,  auger  holes  from  the  top 
of  the  beams  near  the  wadls  may  be  bored,  and 
fish  oil  or  the  earth  oil  (naphtha)  poured  in,  and 
allowed  to  find  its  way  into  the  wood.  In  short,  a 
process  similar  to  creosoting  extemporized.  Fish 
oil  is  effectual,  and  is  more  readily  diffused  through 
the  wood. 

A  coating  of  tar,  creosoting,  and  impregnation 
with  dilute  sulphate  of  copper,  by  means  of 
Boucherie's  apparatus,  appear  effectually  to  pre- 
serve timber  and  other  substances  from  the  attacks 
of  white  ants. 

Few  timbers  (unless  they  have  gone  through 
some  creosoting  or  kyanixing  operation)  can  be 
said  to  be  quite  impervious  to  the  attacks  of  white 
ants.  The  wood  of  the  Strychnos  nux  vomica 
is,  however,  quite  proof  against  them,  probably 
owing  to  the  very  bitter  properties  of  liie  timber. 
The  ud  or  Shorea  robusta,  also,  as  far  as  has  been 
observed,  quite  withstands  their  attacks.  The 
harder  timbers  of  India,  such  as  the  iron-wood  or 
mesua,  the  Soyndda  febrifuga,  and  the  acha  or 
Hardwickia  binata,  are  the  least  susceptible  of 
injury  by  this  insect.  The  timbers  which  have 
proved  least  susceptible  of  injury  by  white  ants 
are  teak,  pedouk,  Trincomalee,  and  rose. 

Like  a  species  of  the  ant  that  secretes  formic 
acid,  so  the  white  ant  secretes  termic  acid,  with 
which  it  softens  and  moulds  the  soil  it  excavates 
from  the  earth  to  build  its  mounds  and  nests.  To 
the  former  it  gives  solidity  when  hardened  by 
time ;  to  the  nest  itself  it  gives  some  elasticity  and 
a  corrugated  leathery  appearance  when  moist  or 
recentlv  excavated.  Should  the  nest  be  freely 
himdlea,  it  causes  some  irritation,  and  stains  the 
fingers  slightly.  Owing  to  this  acid  property,  the 
white  ant  earth  is  in  use  as  an  embrocation  when 
applied  to  sprains  or  bruises  in  native  medicine. 
In  native  veterinary  practice,  it  is  in  general  use 
for  such  purposes,  when  boiled  with  an  equal 
portion  of  cow-dung  and  applied  warm  to  the 
swollen  part,  under  the  name  of  Leep. 

Eirby  and  Spence  (Introduction  to  Entomology, 
p.  312)  say  of  the  Termes  luoifugus,  a  variety  of 
the  white  ant,  *  These  insects  seem  to  be  furnished 
with  an  acid  of  a  very  penetrating  odour,  which 
is  perhaps  useful  to  them  for  softening  the  wood.' 
This  odour  to  a  moderate  extent  exists  in  the 
fresh  excavated  nest  of  the  common  white  ant  or 
Termitidie. 

The  frosted  appearance  of  glassware  covered 
with  the  mud  of  the  white  ant,  is  caused  by  the 
acid  secreted  by  this  insect,  which  Dr.  Shortt 
named  termic  acid,  in  an  essay  submitted  to  the 
St.  Helena  (Government  through  the  Madras  Go- 
vernment in  1862  or  1863,  when  the  St.  Helena 
6ovemm^t*had  offered  a  prize  for  the  detection 
and  destruction  of  white  ants  in  that  colony,  which 
was  said  to  cause  much  destruction  to  houses  and 
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WHITE  ELEPHANTS. 


WIJAO. 


property. — Mr.  Simpldnt;  J/r.  Rohde;  Mr,  Smart; 
Cot  Simpson  ,*  Dr.  Hunter ;  Captain  It  H.  Bed' 
dome ;  Captain  Danger  field ;  Col.  T,  H.  Campbell, 
in  Proceedings^  Madras  Military  Board;  Poona 
Observer;  Dr.  Shortt. 

WHITE  ELEPHANTS  are  reverenced  by  the 
Bormese  and  Siamese.  All  the  white  elephants 
now  ATi«fcing  in  Siam  and  Burma  are  of  a  light 
mouse  colour,  somewhat  of  the  same  tint  as  the 
pale  freckles  to  be  found  on  the  trunk  of  almost 
every  ordinary  elephant.  This  light-grey  is  uni- 
form all  over,  the  spots  on  the  trunk  being  white. 
The  depth  of  ^e  colour  varies  greatly.  To  be 
refi^ffdea  as  a  white  elephant,  it  must  have  five 
toe  nails  on  its  hind  feet  instead  of  four.  These 
are  white  elephants  debased  by  sin.  The  final 
test  IB  to  pour  water  on  the  elephant ;  if  a  white 
elephant,  it  turns  red ;  while  a  black  elephant 
becomes  blacker.  The  colour  of  the  present  Sin- 
pyoo-daw  of  Burma  is  a  mixture  of  light-brown, 
and  dingy,  smoke-smirched  cream  colour.  The 
iris  ought  to  be  yellow,  with  a  reddish  outer 
annulus.  Buddhists,  since  the  Christian  era  at 
least,  have  venerated  white  elephants.  In  the 
Tree  and  Serpent  Worship  (plate  zzxiii.)  there  is 
a  bas-relief  containing  a  anort  epitome  of  the  life 
of  Buddha.  It  begins  with  Maya's  dream.  She  is 
represented  as  lying  asleep  on  her  couch  on  the 
terrace  of  the  palace,  and  dreaming  that  a  white 
elephant,  which  is  represented  in  the  bas-relief, 
appeared  to  her,  and,  as  she  dreamt,  entered  her 
womb.  This  was  interpreted  by  Brahmans  learned 
in  the  Veda  as  announcing  the  incarnation  of  him 
who  was  to  be  in  future  the  deliverer  of  the  world 
from  pain  and  sorrow.  This  was  in  the  Ist  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  About  30  years  after- 
wards, in  the  sculptures  of  the  tope  at  Amaravati 
(plates  Ixv.,  Ixxiv.,  xcL  of  the  same  work),  the 
same  story  is  repeated,  but  with  more  detail, 
and  carried  still  further.  The  white  elephant  is 
brought  down  from  heaven  in  great  state,  borne 
in  a  canopied  car  carried  by  Devata,  and  accom- 
panied by  music  and  dancing.  This  occupies  a 
whole  panel  by  itself.  In  the  next,  Maya  is  re- 
presented as  asleep^  the  white  elephant  above  her, 
as  in  the  former  bas-relief.  In  the  other  sculp- 
tures she  is  represented  standing,  holding  a  branch 
of  a  sal  tree,  and  the  infant  Buddha  is  delivered 
from  her  side  and  received  by  the  god  Indra  and 
attendant  Devata.  In  the  great  temple  of  Boro 
Buddor,  in  the  island  of  Java,  the  same  scene  is 
represented  (i.  plate  xxviii.  fig.  25  of  the  great 
Dutch  work  on  the  subject).  Maya  is  asleep  on 
her  couch,  surrounded  by  numerous  attendants, 
and  the  white  elephant  appears  from  heaven,  not 
borne  in  state  as  at  Amaravati,  but  resting  on 
heavenly  lotus  flowers.  He  is,  however,  repre- 
sented as  worshipped,  at  least  with  the  royal 
umbrella  borne  over  him,  in  the  next  plate  (xxix.). 
These  bas-reliefs  were  executed  about  the  6th  or 
7th  century  a.d. — Dr.  James  Fergusson* 

WHITE  GRUB  is  the  Ancylonycha,  sp.    See 
Bug;  Coffee;  Insects. 

WHITE  LEAD,  Carbonate  of  lead. 
Asfeidaj,  ._ .    .    •  Abab.    Plambi  oarbonns, 


Fen-yuen,  Fen-sih,    Chin. 
Kwan-fen,  Shwni-fen,  „ 
Plom  oarlx>iiate,    .    .  Fb. 
Bleiwein,     .    .    .    Geb. 
Oenusa, It. 


Saffedah, . 
Hatha  vaUay, 
Sibaydu,   .    . 
Isttbedsh, .    . 


Lat. 
Pbbs. 

Tam. 

Tel. 
Tube. 


Is  usually  made  by  suspending  thin  plates  of 


lead  over  heated  vinegar,  the  vapcmr  of  vhii 
corrodes  the  metal,  and  converts  it  into  a  heai 
white  powder.  Mixed  with  oil,  it  forms  a  oommc 
paint ;  it  is  also  employed  in  medicine. — Faulkae 

WHITE  PEPPER. 
Safed  mirch,  Guj.,  Hind.  I  Vella  melloffUy  .    •    Tu 
Piper  album,  •    •    •  Lat.  |  Telia  mirriilu,  •     •     Xk 

The  fruit  of  a  slender  climbing  plant,  F^ 
nigrum,  gathered  after  it  is  fully  ripe,  and  fre^ 
of  its  dark  coat  by  maceration  in  water.  Iti 
smooth  on  the  surface,  and  i&  milder  thao  lb, 
black  pepper.  The  plant  is  extensively  ed» 
vated  in  Malabar,  Sumatra,  Siam,  Malacca,  elc- 
Faulkner. 

WHITING.  Kullengan  mutchie,  Dukh.  ;  li 
lunga  meen,  Tam.  Two  or  three  species  of  ii 
common  in  Calcutta  are  called  whiting,  from  tk 
resemblance,  both  in  form  and  flaToor,  to  is 
European  fish  of  that  name.  Corvinns  eo^ 
Blyth^  inhabits  the  estuaries  of  the  Ganges 
Irawadi.  Its  air-bladder  makes  exceUent  isiBiiift 
It  is  frequently  seen  in  the  Moulmein  ba^n. 

WIGHT.    ROBERT,    M.D.,    of     the    ii^ 
Medical  Service,   a  distinguished    botanist,  ai 
long  superintending  the  cotton  experimenti  s 
Coimbatore.    He  wrote  on  the  Medical  Propots : 
of  Mudar,  Madras  lit  Trans.,  1835,  IL  p.  70: « i 
the  Nuth  Grass  of  the  Ceded  Districts,  ibid.  \9k  \ 
on  the  Flax  of  Courtallum,  from  the  Goromuii : 
Coast ;  on  the  Land-winds  of  Coromandd,  iU 
iii.  p.  32;  on  the  Acclimation  of  £ztza-tra|ia 
Plants,  ibid.  v.  p.  39;  on  the  CultivatioB  a^ 
Preparation  of  Senna,  ibid.  p.  358.     In  the  i« 
1834  was  published  the  first  volume  of  Wlghuoi 
Arnott's  Prodromus  Florae  Peninsulie  Indiae  Ona 
talis.    His  smaller  work  was  named  Contribooi 
to  the  Botany  o£  India.     From  1838,  he  begu  » 
print  the  Illustrations  of  Indian  Botany,  vM 
were  soon  after  followed  by  the  Icones  PhiitMB 
Indiffi  Orientalis,  and  lus  Spicelegiam  N^^ 
riensis ;  and  in  addition  many  papers  appends 
the  Madras  Journal  of  Science  and  in  theOi' 
cutta  Journal  of  Natural  History.     He  dkiA 
Reading  in  England,  about  the  18tii  Jme  VA 
His  Icones  Pkutarum,  in  six    quarto  Tolnft 
illustrated  with  valuable  plates,  is  alone  a  bo* 
meut  of  his  untiring  indttstry  and  great  aibfiii 
upon  which  he  expended  a  large  ainoimt  cfS 
private  funds. — Dr.  Buisfs  CatalogvA, 

WIJAO,  a  sovereign  of  Ceylon  who  intiodMl 
the  caste  system,  and  which  still  prevails  taaa^ 
the  Buddhist  inhabitants,  though  condemnei^ 
the  doctrines  *of  their  teacher.  The  Portiigaai. 
Dutch,  and  British  Governments  have  each  <■! 
to  eradicate  it.  The  Aggana  Suttan,  m  ti 
Dighanikuya  section  of  the  Pitaka,  enfonses  ii 
eligibility  of  all  classes,  however  low,  to  the  oi9 
of  the  {priesthood,  which  commands  the  hoHP 
of  the  highest ;  and  the  same  doctrine  is  ulij8 
in  the  Madhura  Suttan.  The  Wasala  Suttaa  ctt 
tains  a  stanza,  beginning  with  '  Majacbdia  W«il 

hotin,'  which  runs  thus :  ^  A  man  does  not  *^ 

low  caste  by  birth ;  nor  by  birth  does  one 

high  caste :  high  caste  is  the  result  of  high 

and  by  actions  does  a  man  degrade  hiwH^ptf  in 
caste  that  is  low.  *  It  was  f  onnd  impossible,  hsr> 
ever,  to  eradicate  it,  and  caste  continued  to  li 
tolerated  by  Singhalese  kings  as  a  social  xi 

tion.    In  other  Buddhist  countries,  Banna, 

and  Tibet,  the  caste  mtem  does  not  exist  ia 
form. — Tennenfs  CeyUnu 
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WIKSTRiBMIA  SALICIFOLIA. 


WILFORD,  Colonel, 


WIKSTRiEMIA  SALICIFOLIA.  Dne. 
Thilak,  ....  Beab.  { Bhat-niggi,  .  .  .  lUvi. 
A  small  shrubby  plant,  which  occurs  sparingly 
on  some  of  the  Paujab  rivers  in  the  Himalaya  at 
from  5500  to  7000  feet  up  to  near  the  Indus  ; 
paper  inferior  to  that  from  the  daphne  is  made 
from  its  bark  in  Elamaon,  and  it  furnishes  a 
strong  rope  at  Naini  TaL — Dr.  J,  L,  Stewart, 

WILD  BEASTS  in  India  destroy  numbers  of 
human  beings  and  domestic  animals.  In  the  seven 
years  1875  to  1881,  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons annually  killed  by  them  was  20,608,  viz.  by 
snakes,  17,404;  wolves,  636;  tigers,  835;  leopards, 
234  ;  hyaenas,  31 ;  bears,  98 ;  elephants,  48 ;  other 
wild  beasts,  1337. 

Of  cattle,  the  average  numbers  killed  annually 
in  the  same  period  was  51,718,  viz.  by  tigers, 
14,125  ;  leopards,  16,392 ;  wolves,  11,213 ;  snakes, 
2977  ;  hysenas,  2101 ;  bears,  613 ;  elephants,  31 ; 
other  wild  animals,  4239. 

In  1883,  the  number  of  wild  beasts  and  venom- 
ous snakes  destroyed  were,  —  wolves,  4538 ; 
leopards,  3397;  bears,  991;  snakes,  254,968; 
tigers,  1557  ;  hysanas,  1014 ;  dephants,  2  ;  others, 
8780. 

WILD-FOWL.    Ducks,  teal,  etc.,  are  largely 
brought  to  the  markets  of  the  principal  towns  of 
India  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.    An  enormous 
quantity  breed  in  Tibet,  including  many  Indian 
species  that  migrate  no  farther  north.    The  natives 
collect  their  eggs  for  the  markets  of  Jigatzi, 
Giantchi,  and  Lluussa,  along  the  banks  of  the  Yarn 
river,  Ramchu  and  Yarbru  and  Dachen  lakes. 
Amongst  other  birds,  the  saras,  or  giant  crane 
of  India,  repairs  to  these  enormous  elevations 
to  breed,  but  the  saras  (Grus  antigone)  breeds 
also  south  of  the  Himalaya,  and  specimens  too 
young  to  fly  are  occasionally  brought  for  sale  even 
to  Calcutta.    Eggs  are  two  in  number,  about  3} 
inches  long  by  2^^  inches  broad,  of  a  bluish- white, 
with  a  few  distantly  placed  rufous  specks  and 
blotches.    Lake  Ramchu  is  frequented  by  great 
abundance  of  water-fowl,  wild  geese,  ducks,  teal, 
and  storks,  which  on  the  approach  of  winter  take 
their  flight  to  milder  regions.    Prodigious  niun- 
bers  of  saras  are  seen  there  at  certain  seaBon3  of 
the  year,  and  any  quantity  of  eggs  may  be  col- 
lected ;  they  are  found  deposited  near  the  banks. 
Instances  have  been  known  of  the  sams  breeding 
in  captivity.    The  European  crane,  Grus  cinerea, 
a  common  Indian  bird,  in  Scandinavia  breeds  in 
extended  morasses,  far  away  from  the  haunts  of 
men.    It  wakes  its  nest,  consisting  of  stalks  of 
plants  and  the  l&e,  on  a  tussock,  and  often 
amongst  willow  and  other  bushes.    Major  Cun- 
ningham, in  his  Ladakh,  etc.,  remarks  that  he 
shot  the  wild  goose  on  the  Thogji,  Ghanmo,  and 
Ghomoririlake  at  15,000  feet ;  and  Golonel  Bates 
and  he  shot  three  teals  on  the  Suraj  Dal,  a  small 
lake  at  the  head  of  the  Bhaga  river,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  upwards  of  16,000  feet    About  two  days^ 
journey  from  Dehli  is  the  Nujjufghiur  jhil,  a  great 
marsh  covered  with  water-fowl.    The  method  of 
capturing  them  there  accords  with  the  practice 
that  obtains  in  other  parts  of   Asia.     Earthen 
vessels,  wide  enough  to  admit  a  man's  head  into 
them,  and  perforated  with  small  holes,  are  allowed 
to  float  about  for  days  on  the  surface  of  this 
jhil,  until  the  ducks,  teal,    and  water-fowl  in 
general,  seeing  them  daily,  become  quite  accus- 
tomed to  the  sight,  and  fearlessly  swim  around 


and  even  approach  and  peck  at  them.  This  pre- 
paratory step  is  followed  by  the  fowler  supplying 
himself  with  a  wooden  float,  strong  enough  to 
support  him.  Using  it  like  a  hobby-horse  under 
him,  he  launches  himself  into  the  swamp  with  the 
earthen  vessel  over  his  head  of  a  similar  size  and 
kind,  and  similarly  perforated  as  those  indicated 
above.  The  float  is  dispensed  with  in  many  parts 
of  the  marsh  that  are  shallow.  With  a  bag  of 
network  tied  round  his  waist,  he  silently  paddles 
himself  along  with  his  hands  under  water,  until 
he  gets  among  the  earthen  vessels  and  fairly  amid 
the  birds.  He  commences  his  task  by  quietly  and 
patiently  pulling  them  down  one  by  one  by  their 
legs,  and  putting  them  into  the  bag,  which  is  so 
well  adjusted  round  his  person  that  the  struggles 
of  the  birds  do  not  scare  away  the  rest.  Some 
use  small  baskets  of  wicker-work,  with  a  lid  of 
the  same  material,  which  answers  the  purpose 
better.  When  the  bag  or  basket  is  full,  the  fowler 
recedes  to  the  spot  whence  he  set  out  on  his 
aquatic  expedition,  and  there  empties  the  con- 
tents into  a  basket  large  enough  to  contain  about 
four  or  five  times  the  number  of  the  small  one,  and 
then  begins  anew.  Large  nets  are  also  laid  out 
on  favourable  sites,  towajrds  which  the  ducks,  etc., 
are  driven,  and  are  thus  taken  in  great  numbers. 

In  India  may  be  seen,  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  deeper  waters,  fleets  of  the  Anatida),  the 
Goromandel  teal,  tJie  Indian  hooded  gull,  the 
Gaspian  tern,  and  a  countless  variety  of  ducks  and 
smaller  fowl, — pintails,  teal,  red-crested  pochards, 
shovellers,  and  terns;  Fuligula  rufina,  Pallas; 
Spatula  dyneata,  Xtnn. ;  Sterna  minuta,  Linn. ; 
PelicanuB  rhilippensis,  Gniel.  Pre-eminent  in 
size  and  beauty,  the  tall  flamingoes,  with  rose- 
coloured  plumage,  line  the  beach  in  long  flies. 
The  Singhalese  designate  them  the  ^English 
soldier  birds.^  In  Ghina,  the  fenny  margins  of 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  the  marshes  on  the  sea- 
coasts,  afford  both  food  and  shelter  to  innumer- 
able flocks  of  water-fowL  The  banks  along  the 
wide  delta  of  the  Pearl  River  and  the  islands  in  it 
are  frequented  by  immense  flocks  of  geese,  teal, 
ducks,  and  other  birds;  and  they  are  likewise 
very  abundant  and  tame  along  the  inland  water- 
courses. Ducks  are  sometimes  caught  by  persons 
who  first  cover  their  heads  with  a  gourd  pierced 
with  holes,  and  then  wade  into  the  water  where 
birds  are  feeding;  these,  previously  accustomed 
to  empty  calabashes  floating  about  on  the  water, 
allow  the  fowler  to  abroach,  and  are  pulled  under 
without  difficulty.  The  wild  goose  caught  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pearl  River,  and  the  common  goose 
of  Ghinese  farmyards,  do  not  differ  much,  both 
of  them  being  a  plain  ashy-grey  colour,  with  a 
large  knob  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible. 
This  bird  and  the  mandarin  ducks  are  both  con- 
sidered as  emblems  of  conjugal  fidelity,  and  a  pair 
of  one  or  the  other  usually  form  part  of  wedding 
processions.  The  Yuen-yang,  as  the  Ghinese  call 
this  duck,  is  a  native  of  the  Gentral  Provinces,- 
and  is  reared  chiefly  for  its  beauty.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  variegated  birds  known,  vying  with  the 
humming  birds  and  parrots  in  the  diversified  tints 
of  its  plumage,  if  it  does  not  equal  them  for 
brilliancy. —  Williams'  Middle  Kingdom,  p.  263  ; 
Hooker^  H.  J.  ii.  p.  161 ;  Tour  of  India  by  French^ 
p.  193  ;  Tennent,  S.  Nat.  Hist.  p.  260. 

WILFORD,  Golonel,  an  ofiicer  of  the  East 
India  Gompany's  Bengal  army.    In  the  English 
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burial-ground  at  Sechole,  the  most  interesting 
monument  is  that  of  Colonel  Wilford,  The 
Hindu  nation  has  reason  to  venerate  the  memory 
of  this  indefatigable  Sanskrit  scholar,  who  had 
almost  Hinduized  himself  by  a  residence  in  Benares 
from  1788  to  1822,  and  who  at  length  mingled  his 
dust  in  the  soU  of  that  great  seat  of  Brahmanical 
learning.  He  wrote  Remarks  on  the  City  of 
Tagara,  As.  Res.  i.  p.  369 ;  an  Essay  on  Egypt, 
iii.  p.  295 ;  Dissertation  on  Semiramis,  iv.  p.  863 ; 
Account  of  Ancient  Inscriptions,  y.  p.  135;  on 
Hindu  Chronology,  y.  p.  241 ;  on  the  Names  of  the 
Cabirian  Deities,  y.  p.  297 ;  on  the  Caucasus,  yi. 
p.  455  ;  on  the  Sacred  Isles  of  the  Weet^  ix.  p.  32, 
X.  p.  27,  xiii ;  Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Ma- 
gadha,  ix.  p.  82 ;  on  the  Eras  of  Vikramaditya 
and  Saliyahana,  ix.  p.  117. — 2>.  of  Hind.  i.  p.  285. 

WILKINS.  Sir  Charles  Wilkins  was  tiie  first 
European  who  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Sanskrit  language.  He  translated  the  Hitopadesa 
from  the  Sanskrit.  He  translated  also  into  Eng- 
lish the  Bhagayat  Gita,  from  which  it  was  translated 
into  the  French,  Russian,  and  German,  and  Schlegel 
produced  a  Latin  version;  gave  a  Glossary  of 
Oriental  Terms  in  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  India  Affairs,  London  1813 ;  fur- 
nished a  Tnmslation  of  the  Monghir  Inscription, 
As.  Res.  i.  p.  128 ;  of  Buddal  Inscriplion,  i  p.  131 ; 
of  Buddha  Gya  Inscription,  i.  p.  284 ;  Observa- 
tions on  the  Sikhs,  i.  p.  289 ;  and  wrote  an  Account 
of  Two  Inscriptions  from  the  Vindhya  Mountains, 
ii.  p.  167.  Author  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit 
Language,  London  1808 ;  and  Sanskrit  Radicals, 
London  1815. — RenneWs  Memoir^  p.  832. 

WILKS,  LiEUT.-CoL.  MARK,  author  of  His- 
torical Sketches  of  the  South  of  India,  London 
1817,  3  vols.  4to;  Tnmslation  of  an  Inscription 
on  a  Tambu  Paka,  ibid.  viiL  p.  736 ;  History  of 
Mysore,  London  1810. — Dr.  Buisfs  Cat. 

WILLOUGHBY,  Lieutenant,  of  the  Bengal 
army.  On  the  11th  of  May  1857,  with  a  mind 
capable  of  conceiving,  and  a  heart  and  hand 
resolute  and  steady  to  perform,  he  blew  up  the 
magazine  at  Dehli. — Tr.  of  Hind.  ii.  p.  861. 

WILLOW  TREES  are  species  of  the  genus 
Salix;  the  weeping  willow  is  S.  Babylonica.  Wil- 
low bark  contains,  according  to  Davy,  2*3  per 
cent,  tannin,  and  that  of  the  Leicester  willow  6*8 
per  cent  Danish  leather,  which  has  a  peculiar 
and  agreeable  odour,  and  is  used  for  making 
gloves,  is  prepared  from  kid  and  lamb  skin  by 
means  of  willow  bark,  which  is  also  used  in  the 
preparation  of  Russia  leather,  but  the  odour  of 
that  leather  is  produced  by  the  oil  of  birch  tree 
bark. 

WILLUGHBEIA  EDULIS.  Roxh.  Luti-am, 
Hind.  A  very  large  climber  in  the  forests  of 
Chittagong  and  Sylhet  Every  part  of  the  plant 
on  being  wounded  discharges  an  abundance  of 
fluid  caoutchouc.  The  fruit  is  pulpy,  soft,  and 
yellow,  and  esteemed  by  the  natives.  Dr.  Mason 
says  that  W.  Martabanica  of  the  forests  of  Tenas- 
serim  produces  a  fruit  as  large  as  an  apple,  which 
Europeans  sometimes  call  a  kind  of  ng.  It  has 
an  agreeable  taste,  but  abounds  in  a  nulky  juice. 
Its  qolour  is  yellow,  and  it  is  about  the  size  of  an 
orange. — Roxb.  iL  p.  57 ;  Mason ;  O^Sh. 

WILSON.  Horace  HaymanWilsonwent  to  India 
in  September  1808  as  an  Assistant-Surgeon  em 
the  Bengal  Establishment,  and  was  attached  to  the 
mint  at  Calcutta,  in  association  with  Dr.  Leyden, 


then  next  to  Heniy  T.  Colebrooke,  the  moBt  dii 
tinguished  orientalist  in  India.  His  studies,  coc 
sistentlv  carried  through  more  than  haH  aoentoi] 
placed  him  at  last  the  hu:hest  autibority  of  ^  ds 
upon  all  questions  of  Sanskrit  literstme  and  c 
Hindu  theology  and  antiquities,  as  well «  oltli 
customs  and  social  habits  of  the  races  ihroii|l 
which  that  literature  and  religion  had  oome  dm 
to  the  present  generation,  m  1813  he  pubMd 
a  poetical  trani£ition  of  the  Megha  Dute,  an^ 
poem  of  Kalidasa,  which  obtained  awoild*«i 
reputation ;  and  he  undertook  the  laborioiu  td 
of  preparing  for  the  press,^  from  materials  oolM 
by  Colebrooke,  a  dictionary  of  the  Sanskrit  h 
guage  with  English  interpretations.  This  n 
completed  in  1819,  and  a  second  edition  « 
published  in  1832.  It  has  been  the  key  by  trini 
mainly,  tiie  learned  of  Europe  have  obtained  aeos 
to  this  branch  of  literature.  His  earliest  ailia 
in  the  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Socte^  of  ficMi 
was  published  in  1825.  It  was  on  the  Histoiyi 
Kashmir,  from  the  Raja  Tarangini  and  dk 
authorities.  It  attracted  much  attention,  d 
was  speedily  translated  and  republished  in  Ite 
Every  subsequent  volume  of  the  Researches  <f 
this  Society  contains  more  than  one  conthbniia 
from  his  prolific  pen.  He  compiled,  in  l&l,* 
History  of  the  first  Burmese  War.  Hen 
employed  by  the  Government  of  India  in  pr6{» 
ing  a  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  colkcted^ 
Colonel  Colin  Mackenzie  in  the  south  of  bk 
In  1834  he  published,  under  the  title  of  thefiii 
Theatre,  a  translation  into  English,  with  pni' 
minary  essay,  of  four  Sanskrit  dnunas  of  aatiqato 
The  work  was  received  with  very  general  few«i 
for  the  dramas  were  found  to  possess  muchtfti^ 
msdt  in  the  combination  of  incidents  and  ini* 
exhibition  of  character ;  one  especially,  the  Mii^ 
hakati,  or  Play  of  Toy  Cart,  is  a  representatin' 
the  manners  and  habits  of  thought  and  cod^ 
of  society  in  Central  India  at  a  very  rh^i 
period.  These  four  dramas,  witii  tiie  SakisiA 
previously  transUted  by  Sir  William  Jones,  ^ 
among  the  most  curious  relics  of  Indian  antiqi^ 
But  hk  name  will  live  in  India,  and  especiiQj* 
Bengal,  for  the  part  he  took  in  promoting  vsM 
instruction.  He  introduced  the  study  of  Enropf 
science  and  En^ish  literature  into  the  edno&i 
of  the  native  population.  He  was  the  Seoci^ 
to  the  Conmuttee  of  Public  Instruction  at  0^ 
cutta,  and  he  devoted  himself  especially  to  dH«ft 
ing  tiie  studies  of  the  Hindu  College  from^ 
date  of  its  establishment.  In  1833,  the  VmeA : 
of  Oxford  having,  through  the  magnificent  be^j 
of  Colonel  Boden,  established  a  Profeesonh?"! 
Sanskrit,  Dr.  Wilson  was  selected  for  that  libenl^: 
endowed  situation,  and  was  appointed  also  to  it| 
office  of  Librarian  to  the  East  India  Gompai^T* 
succession  to  Dr.  Wilkins.  His  separate  w» 
published  after  his  return  from  India,  all  aiiaed^ 
the  wider  spread  of  knowledge  in  the  lore  wkv 
he  had  so  thoroughly  mastered, — ^like  his  etf^ 
and  translations  of  the  Yedas  and  Pnranai;* 
like  his  Sanskrit  Grammar  and  Glossaiy  of  In^ 
Terms,  for  the  useful  purposes  of  instra^OD ;  tf 
like  his  edition  and  continuation  of  Mifl^  Bn^ 
of  British  India ;  or  like  his  Ariana  AntiqnM* 
the  Antiquities  and  Corns  of  Afghanistan,— •» 
the  higher  um  of  producing  a  kstiiig  record  W 
the  imonnatioB  of  the  worn  at  krga 
He  translated  fnm  ihtt  SoHknt  kto  m^ 
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he  ViBhnn  Punma;  Mriohhakati,  or  The  Toj 
Tart ;  Yikrama  and  Urvasi,  or  The  Hero  and  the 
iymph;  Uttara-Rama-Charita,  or  oontinuation 
»f  the  History  of  Rama ;  Malati  and  Madhaya,  or 
I^he  Stolen  Marriage;  Mudra  Kakahasa,  or  The 
Signet  of  the  Minister ;  Ratna  Vali,  or  The  Neck- 
ace.  His  ixroee  writings  were — a  Sketch  of  the 
Religious  Sects  of  the  Hindus;  Notice  of  Three 
[Vacts  received  from  Nepal;  on  the  ReligioTis 
Practices  and  Opinions  of  the  Hindus;  on  the 
Hvil  and  ReUgious  Institutions  of  the  Sikhs ;  The 
teligious  Festiyals  of  the  Hindus ;  on  Human 
lacrifices  in  the  Ancient  Religion  of  India;  on 
he  Supposed  Vaida  Authority  for  the  Burning 
if  Hindu  Widows,  and  on  the  Funeral  Ceremonies 
i  the  Hindus ;  on  Buddha  and  Buddhism  ;  on 
he  Keligious  Innorations  attempted  by  Akbar; 
IkJialyBis  of  the  Pmranas ;  Hindu  Fiction ;  on  the 
fedical  and  Surgical  Sciences  of  the  Hindus; 
ntrodaction  to  the  Mahabharata ;  Introduction 
nd  Extracts  from  the  Dasa  Kumara-Charita ; 
Lcoount  of  the  Panchatantra ;  History  of  Man- 
lagupta;  History  of  Yiaruta;  Review  of  Sir 
\  W.  Macnaghten^s  Hindu  Law ;  Keview  of  A. 
v.  Schlegers  Bhagavat  Gita  ;  Review  of  Max 
luller's  ^^tory  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature ; 
'refaoe  to  the  Sanskrit  Dictionary;  Notice  of 
Suropean  Grammars  and  Dictionaries  of  the 
Sanskrit  Language.  He  also  gave  short  accounts 
»f  the  Sanskrit  dramas,  Mahavera  -  Gharita ; 
reni  Sambara;  Malavikagni  Mitra,  or  Agni 
litra  and  Malavika;  Prachimdu-Pandava;  Hanu- 
san-Nataka;  Dhananjaya-Vijaya;  Sarada-Tilaka; 
Lnargha-Raghava,  or  Murari-Nataka ;  Yayati- 
Gharita;  Mrigankalega ;  Dutangada,  or  the 
fission  of  Annuls;  Vidagdha-Madhava ;  Abhi- 
ama-Mani;  Madhurani-Ruddha ;  Kamsa-Badha; 
'radyumna-Yijaya ;  Sri-Dama-Charita ;  Dburta- 
{'atf^a;  Hasyamava;  Dhurta-Samagama ;  Ohi- 
ra-Yajna;  Kantuka-Sarvasva. 

John  Wilson,  D.D.,  born  iu  the  Berwick* 
hire  burgh  of  Lauder,  1804,  died  at  Bombay,  1st 
>ecember  1878. 

'  Fxom  his  cradle 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one ; 
And,  to  add  greater  honour  to  his  age 
Tban  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing  Heaven.' 


on  the  British  Sovereignty  in  India,  1835  and 

1837 ;  Translation  of  the  general  Sirozeh  of  the 

Parsees,  Lond.  As.  Trans.  1837,  iv. ;  Letter  on 

Gimar  Tablets,  As.  Trans.  1838 ;  Note  on  the 

Worship  of  Vetal,  Lond  As.  Trans,  v.  1889  ; 

Sermon  to  the  Parsees,  with  an  Account  of  their 

Settlement  in  India,  etc.,  1839,  1847 ;  Notes  on 

the  £j£sah-i-Sanjan,  or  Arrival  of  the  Parsees  in 

India,  transited  by  Lieutenant  E.  B.  Eastwick, 

in  Bom.  As.  Trans.  1842,  No.  iv. ;  Vendidad  Sadi, 

etc.,  in  the    Zend,  with  Framji  Aspendiargi's 

Gujerati  translation,  1842;  Zarthusht-Namah  of 

Zarthust    Berham,    in '  Persian,    London  1842 ; 

Account  of  the  Warahs  and  Katodis,  two  forest 

tribes,  Lond.  As.  Trans.  1843,  vii.;  The  Parsee 

Religion,  as  contained  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  etc., 

Bombay  1843 ;  on  the  Sacred  Literature  of  the 

Hindus,  North  British  Review,  1844 ;  Lands  of  the 

Bible  visited  and  described,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh  and 

London  1847 ;  Brief  Notes  on  certain  Parthian, 

Bactrian,  and  Indian  Coins,  in  Bom.  As.  Trans. 

January  1849 ;  Memoir  on  the  Gave  Temples  and 

Monasteries,  and  other  Ancient  Buddhist,  Brah- 

manical,  and  Jaina  Remains  of  Western  India,  in 

Bom.  As.  Trans.  January  1850 ;  on  the  Hazors  of 

Scripture,  with  the  Identification  of  Hazor  of 

Kedar,  Bom.  As.  Trans.  1852 ;  Second  Memoir  on 

the  Gave  Temples,  etc.,  ibid. ;  India  Three  Thousand 

Years  Ago,  Bombay  1858.— Dr.  Buist's  Cat, 

WIND. 

Bara,     ....    Hind.    Vava,   ....    Sanbk. 

Ang, Malay.    Gali, Tam. 

Bad, Pebs. 

In  1831,  Mr.  Redfield  of  New  York  estabUshed 
the  fact  that  storms,  seemingly  the  most  violent 
and  lawless,  moved  with  precision  in  fixed  paths, 
and  executed  their  rotative  movements  with  idmost 
the  regukrity  of  the  balance -wheel.  He  also 
demonstrated  that  hurricanes  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  revolve  around  their  centre  invariably 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  hands  of 
a  watch,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  physical 
law  of  storms,  in  countless  cases  has  saved 
large  vessels,  and  even  whole  squadrons,  from  pro- 
bable destruction.  Captain  Douglas  Wales  of 
the  Mauritius,  a  sailor  of  experience  and  great 
practical  knowledge  and    skill,  in  a  paper  on 


He  was^the  first  English  scholar  to  master  the  |  the    Converging    of    the    Wind    in    Cyclones, 

argues  that  on  the  margin  of  these  storms,  whose 
diameter  is  often  several    hundred    miles,   the 


viginal  Zend  texts,  and  he  was  the  first  mis- 
ionary  to  educate  and  admit  to  the  Christian 
hurch  two  converts  from  the  faith  of  Zoroaster. 
Native  female  education  was  commenced  by  him- 
lelf  and  his  funily,  and  before  1839  there  were 
lative  girls*  schools  established  in  Bombay  and  its 
leighbourhood,  under  Dr.  Wilson^s  superintend- 
nce,  attended  by  between  three  and  four  hundred 
Mipil&  He  delivered  lectures  on  Natural  History, 
Sarly  Church  History,  Early  Indian  History, 
ndian  Antiquities,  Indian  Ethnography,  and 
he  Doctrines  of  the  Bible.  His  work  on  the 
Religion  of  the  Parsees  was  published  in 
843.  A  few  years  later,  his  Lauds  of  the 
^ble,  a  storehouse  of  Biblical  research.  His 
lext  works  of  importance  were  his  History  of 
he  Suppression  of  Infanticide  in  Western  India ; 
Bxposure  of  Hinduism,  Bombay  1832 ;  Lecture 
m  the  Vendidad  Sadi,  1833;  Refutation  of 
iluhammadanism  in  Oriental  Christian  Spectator, 
L888,  Bombay  1834,  1840 ;  Second  Exposure  of 
Sindnism,  Bombay  1834 ;  Letter  to  Jaina  Priests 
>f  Palitana,  Bombay  1835,  1837, 1852  ;  Discourse 


wind  does  not  always  blow  around  the  central 
area  of  the  storm  in  concentric  circles,  but  fre- 
quently it  converges  or  curves  inward,  in  nearly 
radial  lines,  upon  the  centre  of  the  gale.  As  it  is 
in  the  centre  that  the  vorticose  motion  of  the 
cyclone  is  most  intense  and  deadly,  it  is  of  course 
of  the  first  importance  to  give  it  a  wide  berth. 
According  to  Ihe  *  law  of  storms,'  as  first  stated 
by  MeBsrs.  Redfield,  Reid,  Dove,  and  others,  the 
winds  within  the  entire  area  of  atmospheric  dis- 
turbance blew  in  perfect  and  concentric  circles 
around  the  common  centre.  Captain  Wales,  how- 
ever, after  multiplied  observations,  shows  ^at 
this  rule  is  not  strictly  observed  by  the  winds. 
This  important  fact  does  not,  however,  at  all 
overthrow,  but  confirms  Mr.  Redfield^s  discovery. 
The  converging  of  the  wind  towards  the  centre  of 
the  revolving  gale,  is  of  course  due  to  the  centri- 
petal force  being  greater  than  the  tangential  force, 
which  is  the  fact  observed  in  tornadoes. 
Dust  storm»  of  India  sweep  along  the  surface  of 
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the  ground  Bometimee  for  two  or  three  hundred 
miles,  and  cause  mudi  inconvenience. 

Land  and  sea  breezes  occur  on  the  seaboard 
of  all  tropical  countries,  and  on  all  islands  in  the    for  the  most  copious  precipitation.    Acoofrdm^ 
tropics.    Upon  the  northern  coast  of  Java,  the    when  we  come  to  consult  rain  gauges,  and  to  i 


There  are  thus  not  only  the  conditions  for  caTun 
more  rain,  now  on  the  west,  now  on  the  east  w 
of  this  mountain  range,  but  the  conditioDS  all 


phenomenon  of  daily  land  and  sea  breezes  is  finely 
developed.  There,  as  the  sun  rises  almost  per- 
pendicularly from  the  sea  with  fiery  ardour,  in  a 
cloudless  sky,  it  is  greeted  by  the  volcanoes  with 
a  column  of  white  smoke,  which,  ascending  from 
the  conical  summits  high  in  the  firmament  above, 
forms  a  crown,  or  assumes  the  shape  of  an 
immense  bouquet  that  they  seem  to  offer  to  the 
dawn ;  then  the  joyful  sea  breeze  plays  over  the 
flood,  which,  in  the  torrid  zone,  furnishes  with  its 
fresh  breath  so  much  enjoyment  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  sultry  belt  of  earth,  for  by  means  of  it 
everything  is  refreshed  and  beautiful.  The  trans- 
parency of  the  atmosphere  is  so  great  there  that 
they  can  sometimes  discover  Venus  in  the  sky  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  In  the  rainy  season  the 
land  looms  very  greatly,  and  mountains  which  are 
from  5000  to  6000  feet  high  are  visible  at  a 
distance  of  80  or  100  English  miles. 

In  the  Bed  Sea  the  wind  from  May  to  November 
is  northerly,  and  the  other  six  months  is  southerly, 
but  there  are  also  land  and  sea  breezes. 

Monsoons,  Trade-  Winds, — ^Mountains  which  lie 
athwart  the  course  of  the  winds  have  a  dry  and 
rainy  side,  and  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  lati- 
tude determine  which  is  the  rainy  and  which  the 
dry  side.  The  weather  side  of  all  such  mountains 
as  the  Andes  is  the  wet  side,  and  the  lee  side  the 
dry.  Were  the  Andes  stretched  along  the  eastern 
instead  of  the  western  coast  of  America,  we 
should  have  an  amount  of  precipitation  on  their 
eastern  slopes  that  would  be  truly  astonishing; 
for  the  water  which  the  Amazon  and  the  other 
majestic  streams  of  South  America  return  to  the 
ocean,  would  still  be  precipitated  between  the 
sea-shore  and  the  crest  of  these  mountains. 

The  same  phenomenon,  from  a  like  cause, 
is  repeated  on  the  mOimtain  sides  in  inter- 
tropical India,  only  in  India  each  side  of  the 
mountain  is  made  alternately  the  wet  and  the 
dry  side  by  a  change  in  the  prevailing  direction 
of  the  wind.  From  October  to  April  the  north- 
east trades  prevail  They  evaporate  from  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  water  enough  to  feed  with  rain  during 
this  season  the  western  shores  of  this  bay.  After 
the  north-east  trades  have  blown  out  their  season, 
which  in  India  ends  in  April,  the  great  arid  plains 
of  Central  Asia,  of  Tartary,  Tibet,  and  Mongolia 
become  heated  up;  they  rarefy  the  air  of  the 
north-east  trades,  and  cause  it  to  ascend.  This 
rarefaction  and  ascent,  by  their  demand  for  an 
indraught,  are  felt  by  the  air  which  the  south- 
east trade-winds  bring  to  the  equatorial  doldrums 
of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  it  rushes  over  into  the 
northern  hemisphere  to  supply  the  upward  draught 
from  the  heated  plains,  as  the  south-west  mon- 
soons. The  forces  of  diurnal  rotation  assist  to 
give  these  winds  their  westing.  Thus  the  south- 
east trades  in  certain  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
are  converted  during  the  sununer  and  early 
autumn  into  south-west  monsoons.  These  come 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Sea  of  Arabia  loaded 
witii  moisture,  and,  striking  with  it  perpendicularly 
upon  the  ghats,  precipitate  upon  mat  narrow 
strip  of  land  between  this  range  and  the  Arabian 
Sea  an  amount  of  water  that  is  truly  astonishing. 


meteorological  observers  in  India  about  the  fall 
rain,  they  tell  us  that  on  the  western  slopes  of  ti 
ghats  it  sometimes  reaches  the  enormous  depi 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  one  day. 

These  S.W.  monsoon  winds  of  India  oontiB 
thdr  course  to  the  Himalaya,  dropping  moisti 
along  their  course,  and  in  crossing  this  range  tli 
are  subjected  to  a  lower  temperature  than  tkitt 
which  they  were  exposed  in  crossing  the  gfaa 
Here  they  drop  more  of  their  moisture,  in  A 
shape  of  snow  and  rain,  and  then  pass  oreril 
the  thirsty  lands  beyond,  with  scarcely  eoat 
vapour  in  them  to  make  even  a  cloud.  Hal 
they  ascend  into  the  upper  air,  there  to  beeoi 
counter-currents  in  the  general  system  of  ite 
spherical  circulation. 

The  greatest  rainfall  occurs  on  the  slops  I 
those  mountains  which  the  trade-winds  M 
strike,  after  having  blown  across  the  gred 
tract  of  ocean.  The  more  abrupt  the  elenlaj 
and  the  shorter  the  distance  between  the  dm^ 
tain  top  and  the  ocean,  the  greater  the  uai4 
of  precipitation.  ' 

Sudden  storms  are  common  throughout  bi 
in  the  spring.  For  an  hour  before  sunset,  cw 
are  gathered  in  the  western  horizon,  vbiiii 
illuminated  with  repeated  flashes  of  ligiij '" 
accompanied  with  a  continued  muttering  of 
thunder,  the  atmosphere  becoming  oppr 
sultrv.  Suddenly  the  heavens  are  funoody 
tated,  a  brightenmg  roace  is  seen  on  the  hor 
and  they  appear  rapidty  di  veiling  from  it  as 
a  centre.  A  few  large  drops  of  rain  are  ^ 
downwards  with  great  violence,  a  whirlwind 
almost  instantly,  ^id  blows  as  if  it  blew  its 
with  a  violence  to  which  Europe  is  a 
The  rain  then  falls  as  if  a  deluge  were  ooi 
ing,  sudden  and  terrific  crashes  of  thnnder 
heard  above  and  around,  and  hailstOQes  toA 
we  have  read  of  are  often  precipitated  with 
injurious  effect  The  violence  of  the  stoii 
generally  exhausted  in  about  half  an  hour. 

Hailstorms  are  dreaded  in  India,  as  the 
stones  are  often  very  large,  and  sometimei 
man  and  beast,  as  well  as  destroy  much  d 
crops. 

Typhoon  is  the  European  name  of 
equihoctial  gales  which  vex  sea  and  land 
the  tropics,  in  the  eastern  seas,  and  down  tf 
as  to  lO''  from  the  equator.    The  whole  £ 
Archipelago  is  excluded  from  their  sphere^ 
the  iniole  of  the  Philippines  is  within  ii, 
^island  of  Mindanao  alone  excepted.    T^o« 
Wd  to  be  a  word  of  Chinese  origin,  iioD 
great,  and  Fung,  tempest     It  may,  ho 
also  be  from  the  Arabic  Tufan,  a  storm 
from  the  Arabic  root  Taof ,  he  did  turn, 
cyclones,  and  tornadoes  are  gT^  rotatory  i 
that  move  along  a  curved  line  in  increaaing  "^ 
sometimes  centripetal      In  the  northern 
sphere,  the  rotatory  movement  follows  a  di 
oonteary  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  ck)ck;  ~^ 
the  opposite  takes  place  in  the  southen  hgj 
sphere.    In  maritime  language,  typhoons  an  «*j 
gerouB  tempests  which  occur  in  the  northeni  f0 
of  the  China  Sea,  along  tiie  sonthen  and 
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MBt  of  China,  near  Formosa,  the  Bashee 
dandfi,  the  north  end  of  Luconia ;  also  to  the 
Mtwaid  of  those  islands,  and  betwixt  Formosa 
Dd  the  Japan  Archipelago.  These  tempests 
saally  blow  with  the  greatest  fury  near  the  land ; 
}  the  distance  is  increased  to  the  southward 
om  the  coast  of  China,  their  violence  generally 
3ateB,  and  they  seldom  reach  beyond  lat.  li''  N., 
though  a  severe  gale  has  been  experienced  at 
mes  two  or  three  degrees  farther  to  the  south- 
ard. They  occur  in  both  monsoons. 
A  velocity  of  60  or  70  miles  an  hour  is  a  toler- 
>]y  severe  gale,  and  a  tropical  hurricane  rarely 
cceeds  100  miles  an  hour.  On  the  18th  of 
ugost  1876  ?  however,  as-  the  central  vortex  of 
orm  approached  Cape  Lookout  about  half-past 
z  in  the  morning,  the  anemometer  was  found  to 
i  registering  138  miles  an  hour.  At  this  point 
le  instrument  gave  way,  the  cups  being  violently 
»rn  from  their  stems.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
1  hour  and  a  half  after  the  break-down  of  the 
lemometer  the  wind  was  estimated  to  have 
itained  a  speed  of  165  miles  an  hour,  or  some  30 
lies  an  hour  in  excess  of  what  rendered  the 
oadaloupe  hurricane  so  famous  in  the  annals  of 
eteorology.  This  American  storm  is  thought  to 
ive  been  the  most  violent  ever  recorded.  A 
docity  of  100  miles  an  hour  means  a  pressure 
:   nearly  half  a  hundredweight  on  a   square 

In  one  of  the  most  violent  tempests  that  ever 
rept  over  London,  a  pressure  of  only  35  lbs.  was 
gistered.  During  a  storm  in  Liverpool  in  1863, 
nery  now  snd  again  the  wind  registered  a  velo- 
ty  of  93  miles  an  hour,  and  in  February  1868 
was  thought  to  have  attained  120  miles  an  hour, 
id  did  enormous  mischief  on  the  north-west 
aboard. 

The  desert  of  Kharazm  or  Regan,  from  June 
*  September,  is  liable  to  destructive  hot  winds, 

which  man  and  beast  perish,  even  the  hardy 
onel  perishing  miserably.  The  Baluchi  call  it 
ilot  or  Julo,  the  flame,  also  Bad-i-Simoom,  or 
e  poison  wind.  There  is  great  heat  of  skin, 
dckly  ending  in  death.  The  approach  of  the 
Ind  is  ushered  in  by  an  oppressive  calm  in  the 
r,  and  a  degree  of  heat  that  affects  the  eyes ; 
e  precaution  then  adopted  by  travellers  is  to 
(ver  themselves  over,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the 
rth.  A  curious  fact  is  established  by  this  cus- 
m,  that  any  cloth,  however  thin,  will  obviate 
e  deleterious  effects  of  the  Bad-i-Simoom  on 
e  human  body. 

The  hot  winds  on  the  Oxus  at  Hissar  and  in 
hiva  are  called  Tibbad.  The  hot  wind  of  the 
ndy  deserts  of  Central  Asia,  laden  with  fine 
1st,  blows  over  Khojend  and  Khokand,  where  it 
called  Garm-sal,  darkens  the  atmosphere,  and 
lis  the  silk-worm.  It  blows  through  the  Kbo- 
nd  opening  into  the  Farghana  valley.  At  Yar- 
ind,  in  autumu,  a  fine  dust  sometimes  for  seven 

eight  days  fills  the  atmosphere. 
With  the  Hindus,  the  air,  or  Yayu,  and  the 
inds,  or  Maruts,  are  personified  and  invoked. 
le  maruts  are  depicted  as  roaring  amongst  the 
rests,  compared  to  youthful  warriors  bearing 
Qces  on  their  shoulders,  delightiug  in  the  soma 
ioe  like  Indra^  and,  like  him,  the  bestowers  of 
foefits  on  their  worahippers. — Maury^M  Physical 
tography ;  Horshurgk ;  Vigne ;  Markham's  Em- 
sty;  Reid;  Capper;  Piddington, 


WINE. 

Inub,  Khamr,  .    .  Arab. 
Tsa-pyit-ya,      .    .  BuRM. 

Trin, Chin. 

Vin, Fe, 

WeiD,      ....     Ger. 

Oino«, Or. 

Dakh-ka-mad'h,    .  Hind. 
Ungur-ka-ahrab,  .        „ 
"Vino,      .     .    .    .It.,  Sp. 


Vinum, Lat. 

Bu-angur,   .    .    .Malay. 

Mei, Pees. 

Vinho^^.  .  .  .  Port. 
Wino,  Wino-gradnoe,  Bus. 
Diaksha-raaa, .  .  Sansk. 
Bfadira,  ....  „ 
Sarayam,  .  .  .  .  Tam. 
Sarayi, Tel. 

Wines  used  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia  are 
almost  all  imported  from  Europe,  only  to  a  small 
extent  from  Austrslia.  The  quantities  received 
into  British  India  of  wines  and  liqueurs  have  been 
latterly  as  under : — 


QftUfl.         Rs. 

1874-76,  564,921  47,46,951 

1876-77,  464,342  40,69,585 

1877-78,  496,733  43,60,198 


Oalls.         Rs. 
1878-79,  487,787  41,41,744 
1879-80,  443,978  39,27,310 
1882-88,  418,173  38,45,719 


Wine  is  mentioned  as  having  been  known  to 
Noah  (Genesis  ix.  21),  who  drank  of  the  wine, 
and  was  drunken. .  The  allegory  of  the  trees  in 
Judges  ix.  13,  speaks  of  the  vine  which  cheereth 
God  and  roan ;  and  St.  Paul  (1  Timothy  v.  23) 
recommends  the  use  of  a  little  wine  for  the 
stomach's  sake.  Before  his  time  Homer  had 
said, — 

'  The  weary  fiod  new  strength  in  generous  wines ; ' 
and  Martial  had  sung, — 

*  Begnat  noote  caJix,  volvontur  biblia  mane. 
Com  Phoebo  Bacchus  dividit,  imperium,' 

which  has  been  rendered, — 

*  All  night  I  drink,  and  study  hard  all  day, 
Bacchus  and  Phoebus  hold  divided  sway.' 

In  Europe,  in  the  manufacture  of  wine  ripe 
grapes  are  trodden  by  men  or  cattle  in  a  vat,  and 
the  juice  which  is  thus  forced  out  is  called  must 
The  nuirc  or  solid  parts  being  mixed  with  the 
must  again  in  wooden  tanks,  fermentation  soon 
takes  pkce,  much  heat  is  developed,  and  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  copiously  disengaged ;  the  marc  now 
rises  to  the  surface  of  the  tank,  and  when  the 
effervescence  ceases,  the  subjacent  wine  ia  drawn 
off  from  below,  and  the  marc  then  subjected  to 
strong  pressure. 

If  me  wine  be  bottled  before  the  fermentation 
has  terminated,  it  has  the  property  of  foaming  in 
the  glass  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  liberation 
of  carbonic  acid;  champagne  is  thus  manufac- 
tured. In  the  preparation  of  white  wines  the 
marc  is  removed  before  fermentation. 

According  to  Humboldt,  the  conditions  of 
climate  essential  for  the  manufacture  of  good 
wine  are,  a  range  of  temperature  from  62^  to  50° 
or  even  47°,  provided  the  winter  heat  is  not 
lower  than  38°,  nor  that  of  summer  below  66^  or 
rather  68°.  At  a  higher  mean  temperature  the 
juice  passes  too  rapidly  into  the  acid  fermentation. 
The  manufacture  of  wine  thus  becomes  impractic- 
able in  the  plains  of  India ;  moreover,  the  rains  set 
in  so  soon  after  the  ripening  of  the  ^pe,  that  the 
manufacture  of  raisins  by  sun-dryms  is  equally 
impossible.  Dr.  Royle  informs  us  of  me  existence 
of  luxuriant  vineyards  in  Kanawar,  between  lat. 
SI*"  and  32°  N.  (or  nearly  that  of  Madeira),  at  an 
elevation  of  9000  to  10,000  feet,  the  grape  beine 
of  delicious  flavour,  and  the  climate  exactly  suited 
for  both  the  wine  and  raisin  manufacture.  Grapes 
are  also  abundant  in  Kashmir,  Kabul,  and 
Bokhara,  and  afford  both  raisins  and  wine.  The 
most  celebrated  of  eastern  wines,  however,  is  the 
Shiraz,  prepared  in  the  districts  of  KhoUar,  near 
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the  village  of  Bendamir.  There  are  two  Tlurieties, 
red  and  white,  the  former  containing  15},  the 
latter  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

The  Mosaic  law  prescribes  drink-offerings  of  a 
particalar  measure  of  wine  at  the  ordaining  of 
priests,  and  also  at  harvest  festivals  and  on  other 
occasions  of  solemnity  during  the  year.  In  the 
ancient  Greek  ritual,  not  only  wine,  bmt  other 
drinks  were  used,  and  almost  each  god  and  each 
feast  had  its  appropriate  libation  of  liquids  as 
well  as  itis  offering  of  flowers,  fruit,  cake,  or  flesh. 
Hardly  a  sacrifice  was  complete  without  the  use 
of  wine.  It  was  dashed  over  the  brows  of  the 
homed  victim  when  immolated,  and  poured  over 
the  cakes  which  were  spread  upon  the  altar.  The 
wine  to  be  used  at  every  meal  was  first  offered 
in  libation  to  the  gods. 

Turks. — Timur  and  his  ladies  appear  to  have  been 
oonfirmed  wine-bibbers.  Ruy  Gonzalez  de  Glavijo^ 
who  visited  their  court  as  ambassador  from  the 
king  of  Castille  and  Leon  in  1408,  in  describing  a 
feast  given  by  Hausada,  the  wife  of  the  eldest  son 
of  Timor,  says  that  when  *  the  ambassadors  arrived, 
the  ladies  were  drinking,  and  the  way  they  drink 
is  this:  An  old  knight,  a  relation  of  the  lord, 
and  two  small  boys,  his  relations,  serve  the  cup, 
before  Hausada,  and  before  the  other  ladies,  m 
this  manner:  they  hold  white  napkins  in  their 
hands,  and  those  who  pour  out  the  wine,  pour  it 
into  small  golden  cups,  which  they  place  on  flat 
plates  of  gold.  Those  who  serve  the  wine  then 
come  forward,  with  the  pourers-out  behind,  and 
when  they  have  got  half-wav,  they  touch  the 
ground  three  times  with  their  nght  knees.  When 
thev  come  near  to  the  ladies,  they  take  the  cups, 
with  their  hands  wrapped  in  the  white  napkins, 
so  that  they  may  not  touch  the  cups,  and  present 
them  knecuing,  to  the  ladies  who  are  going  to 
drink.  .  .  .  You  must  not  think  this  drinking 
is  of  short  duration,  for  it  lasts  a  long  time  with- 
out eating.  Oano,  the  wife  of  Timur  Beg,  came 
to  this  feast.  After  the  drinking  had  lasted  a 
long  time,  Oano  called  the  ambassadors  before 
her,  and  gave  them  to  drink  with  her  own  hand^ 
and  she  importuned  Ruv  Gonzalez  for  a  long 
time,  to  make  him  drink,  for  she  would  not  believe 
that  he  never  touched  wine.  The  drinking  was 
such  that  some  of  the  men  fell  down  drunk  before 
her;  and  this  was  considered  very  jovial,  for  they 
think  that  there  can  be  no  pleasure  without 
drunken  men.'  The  ambassadors  could  not  with- 
stand the  temptation.  Neither  the  Jewish  nor 
the  Christian  religion  prohibited  wine  or  strong 
drinks. 

Muhammadans. — The  use  of  wine  is  forbidden 
in  the  Koran  under  the  word  Ehamar,  which  liter- 
ally means  anything  intoxicating.  Persian  shiahs, 
however,  have  always  been  less  strict  in  regard  to 
indulgence  in  wine.  Pietro  della  Yalle  mentions 
two  ordinances  of  Shah  Abbas,  the  one  forbidding 
its  use,  showing  that  the  religious  precept  had 
failed  in  effect;  and  the  second  annulling  the 
prohibition,  upon  finding  that  the  people,  especially 
the  soldiers,  had  substituted  for  wine  a  liquid  pre- 
paration of  opium,  by  which  their  health  was 
injured.  Wines,  by  the  Persians,  are  valued  for 
their  intoxicating  qualities,  and  not  at  all  for  their 
flavour.  Mazanderan,  bordering  the  south  of  the 
Caspian,  and  Khorasan,  the  eastern  continuation 
of  the  former  province,  are  the  Lesbos  and  Chios 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Shah,  but  the  characteristics 


and  reputation  of  their  produce  have  beoo 
blended  in  the  wine  of  Shiraz.  An  old  Pen 
proverb  declares  that  he  '  who  would  live  men 
should  take  his  wine  from  Shiraz,  his  bread  h 
Yesdecast,  and  a  rosy  wife  from  Test.' 

"Shiraz  is  famed  foritsvineyardsand  pomegnm 
orchards,  the  former  bending  under  toe  weigiil 
the  largest  grape  of  any  Persian  vine,  altk^ 
the  smaller  imperial  fruit  of  Tauris  is  most  ji 
and  delicate.  The  principal  gardens  are  titai 
at  the  foot  of  the  Zagros  mountain,  having  a  I 
exposure.  ^Apertos  Bacchus  amat  coUea'  1 
vines  are  grown  low,  and  sometimes  tna 
over  stone  walls.  At  Kasvin  the  growers  ini^ 
their  gardens  only  once  a  year,  about  the  nidi 
of  April,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  d^f 
soil  thus  treated  retains  sufficient  moisture  fcr  A 
season.  The  vines  cultivated  in  the  rising  gnti 
of  Zagros  may  be  divided  into  twelve  TwaA 
First  there  is  Kishmish,  bearing  a  beautiful  iif 
bunch  of  white  jgrapes,  the  berries  being  onli 
without  seed.  This  species  serves  both  forw 
making  and  the  production  of  raisins.  M 
gives  a  black  grape,  from  which  the  fiootii 
wine,  rich  and  of  great  durability,  is  made,  ft 
vines  called  after  Samarcand  differ;  aomejil 
bunches  12  lb&  in  weight.  Then  there  are  i 
Rischbaba,  Askeri,  and  Tanris  varieties,  wf^ 
mented  by  a  vast  number  of  white,  green,  tdta 
violet,  red,  brown,  blue,  and  black  grapes,  ft 
juice  is  fermented 'in  glazed  earthenwara  nA 
which  are  buried  in  cool  oellara  The  vi*^ 
bottled  in  glass  flasks  containing  about  It 
imperial  pints,  and  sold  by  weight  Its  taw  ' 
foreigner  is  at  first  harsh,  but  after  a  fev 
there  are  few  who  would  not  appreciatt 
good  qualities.  A  Crennan  oonnoissenr  " 
praises  the  Shiraz  produce,  comparing  it,  i 
to  the  best  growths  of  Burgundy.  Next  to 
Teheran,  Yezd,  Kasvin,  Tabreez,  and  lafahai* 
the  most  important  wine-producing  places.  t(, 
are  all  situated  on  the  southern  slopes  civotfrn 
ranges,  and  thus  possess  the  chief  requirezm 
viticulture.  The  modmi  Persian  porciatf" 
wine  from  the  Parsee,  Jewish,  or  Anrf 
growers,  who  mix  it  with  arrack,  saffiron,  tf  v 
extract  of  hemp. 

Wine  of  a  red  colour  is  made  by  the  Sahi" 
who  export  it  in  leather  skins.    The  noUv* 
Kabul  each  has  his  own  wine-press.    The  j** 
trodden  out  into  a  large  earthen  vessel  or  mtfl^j 
reservoir,  from  which  the  juice  flows 
small  hole  into  a  narrow-mouthed 
receptacle,  and  the  mouth  closed  for  faitf 
when  a  flagon  of  fine  porous  clay  is  poured  ii, 
the  mouth  closed  air-tight,  with  a  luting  of  "^ 
and  placed  aside  to  ripen.    In  AfghwotiBtaa 
in  the  British  districts  on  the  N.W.  of ' 
vine  grows  in  wild  luxuriance,  and  in 
wine  is  made  from  the  grapes  of  that  fi' 
climate. 

A  wine  called  Kishmishi  is  made  in  Stnd 
dried  grapes,  and  that  called  Angari  is  nudB 
the  Sind  grape  at  Hyderabad,  Sehwan,  and  9r 
pur.    They  are  sold  pure,  or  strengthened 
spirit  made  from  raw  sugar. 

The  Chinese  in  the  cold  weather  drinkt 
quantity  of  wine,  Init  are  seldom  addictedj| 
drunkenness.     Their  wines  are  crude  fPj**} 
lic[Uors,  almost  altogether  unrefined,  di^Oea^ 
rice,  millet,  barley,  and  other  fementw  ^"^ 
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xkdL  the  pnteess  of  distillmg  seems  to  hare  been 
terfected  daring  the  Mongol  dynasty.  Grape 
rioe  was  originally  brought  from  certain  yolcauic 
iiatricts  in  Tarfan,  vhich  has  prejudiced  the 
Shinene  against  it,  as  they  consider  it  heating. 
L  -wine  flavoured  with  samdal-wood,  brought  from 
Kuun,  was  formerly  in  great  repute  in  China. 
!^e  celebrated  Gheh-kiaug  win6,caUed  Shau-hing- 
Bin,  is  wholesome  and  in  great  repute  throughout 
Slkina ;  it  has  a  yellowish  colour  and  soor  flavour. 
nie  Yuen-hwa-tsiu  is  a  weak  white  wine  or  spirit, 
Lawonred  with  the  flowers  of  the  Passerina 
iuuniedaphne,  and  reputed  to  be  tonic.  The 
C'wei-yuen-tsin  is  a  red  wine.  The  Pih-luh-teiu 
B  a  greenish  coloured  wine  or  spirit,  resembling 
b  coi^ial,  made  at  Feh-chi-li  and  Hu-peh.  The 
^en-tsiu  is  a  kind  of  strong  whisky,  originally 
lislilled  in  Fu-chau-fu  in  Shan-si.  The  wines  of 
3hina  are  taken  warm,  very  soon  redden  the  face, 
ind  culminate  in  evanescent  stimulation. 

The  wines  known  to  Europeans  in  S.E.  Asia 
ire  almost  exclusively  the  product  of  Europe ; 
ittle  of  the  wines  from  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope, 
»>  from  Australia,  is  used.  The  palm  wines,  the 
fermented  sap  of  ^e  several  species  of  palms,  are 
very  extensively  used  by  all  classes  of  natives, 
biat  by  Europeans  they  are  untasted. 

The  wines  best  known  in  India  are  sherries  of 
kinds,  clarets,  champagne,  hock;  the  Sicilian 
nfifti>gAla  is  scarcely  ever  seen  under  that  name. 
rhe  Rhenish  wines  are  often  put  on  the  tables  of 
the  more  wealthy,  and  the  Hungarian,  Italian, 
and  Greek  wines  are  rapidly  gaining  ground. 
Port  or  Lisbon  are  very  rarely  seen,  and  the  famed 
wine  of  Shiraz  or  Eerzemm  is  wholly  unknown, 
fchongh  Ahmad  of  Andabul  sang,— 

'  Bring  the  bowl  and  paBs  it  round, 
Lightly  tune  the  sportiTe  lay ; 
Let  the  feetal  hoar  be  orown'd, 
Ere  'tis  lost  like  yesterday.' 

WINI.  Sansk.  Winaya,  Burm.  The  Burmese 
book  which  regulates  the  life  and  conversation  of 
the  Buddhist  monks. 

WINNOWING.  Matthew  iii.  12  Bays,  'Whose 
fan  is  in  his  hand.'  The  common  winnowing  fan 
of  the  Hindus  is  square,  made  of  split  bamboos, 
and  the  com  is  winnowed  by  waving  the  fan 
backwards  and  forwards  with  both  hands. — YuU^ 
p.  169. 

"WIRD.  Arab.  Repeating  perpetually  some- 
thing out  of  the  Koran ;  a  supplication  or  blessing. 
WIRGEL-COIL,  a  celebrated  temple  in  Ceylon. 
It  was  plundered  in  1839  by  moormen  (Muham- 
madans)  from  Batticaloa  of  jewellery  to  the 
aoaount  of  Rs.  6000. 

WISTARIA  SINENSIS,  D,a,  Glycine  Sin- 
ensis, Sims,,  IB  a  twining  plant,  one  of  the 
Fabacese  and  of  the  section  Fhaseolese.  In  China, 
Mr.  Fortune  saw  one  which  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  tree  in  miniature.  Every  one  of  the 
branches  was  loaded  with  long  racemes  of  pendu- 
lous lilac  blossoms.  At  another  place  he  saw  a 
Wistaria  evidently  of  great  age.  U  measured,  at 
8  feet  from  the  ground,  7  feet  in  circumference, 
and  covered  a  space  of  trellis- work  60  feet  by  102 
feet  Iliousands  of  long  racemes  hung  down 
nearly  half-way  to  the  ground. — Fortune,  Japan 
and  China. 

WITCHCRAFT  is  believed  in  by  all  the  races 
of  the  south  and  east  of  Asia.  It  still  lingers  even 
in  civilised  Britain.    Amongst  the  Mus^an  we 
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£nd  the  first  distinct  lexpression  of  the  religious 
condemnation  of  all  magio  as  a  sin,  because  it  is 
treason  against  God.  But  sorcery  of  all  kinds  is 
known  and  incessantly  practised.  Much  business 
is  done  in  amulets,  charms,  spells,  exorcism, 
magio  mirrors,  cabalistio  figures,  divination, 
sortilege,  and  the  like.  But  all  such  proceedings 
and  devices  are  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of  Islam^ 
and  are  condemned  by  Musalman  divines.  For 
the  admission  of  other  supernatural  beings  into 
any  kind  of  partnership  with  Grod,  in  the  exercise 
of  miraculous  powers,  which  are  his  attributes, 
or  the  performance  of  wonders  without  calling  on 
God's  name  or  ascribing  the  glory  to  him,  are 
matters  upon  which  Muhammadanism  looks  with 
a  very  unfavourable  eye.  The  Banjara  race  are 
confirmed  believers  in  witchcraft.  In  one  of  their 
Berar  encampments  near  Khamgaum,  a  headman 
had  lost  some  of  his  cattle  by  death  in  a  most 
mysterious  manner.  He  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  a  witch  in  the  encampment,  and 
resorted  to  the  priest  for  advice,  and  agreed 
to  give  him  60  rupees.  The  priest  performed 
a  number  of  mummeries,  and  then  pointed  out 
an  old  woman  as  the  person  who  had  caused 
all  the  destruction  to  the  cattle.  The  woman  was 
a  wife  of  another  headman,  was  seventy  years  of 
age,  and  was  the  mother  of  ten  children.  When 
the  husband  of  the  woman  was  informed  of  the 
revelations  of  the  priest,  he  told  his  wife  of  the 
same,  and  although  she  protested  most  earnestly 
against  what  was  said,  she  was  not  believed,  and 
the  husband  and  two  of  his  sons  led  her  to  a 
lonely  place  in  the  jungle,  and  strangled  her  with 
a  rope.  The  two  sons  then  dug  a  grave  and  buried 
the  poor  woman.  The  father  and  his  sons  were 
condemned  to  death. 

So  late  as  the  year  1863,  an  old  man  of  80 
was  swung  for  a  wisard  in  the  hill  a^eam  at 
Little  Hedingham,  in  Essex,  and  died  from  it. 
In  the  wild  tract  in  the  extreme  south-west  of 
Udaipur,  in  1871,  the  headman  (Gounthee)  of  a 
Bhil  village  was  taken  ill,  and  one  Lemba  Bhaguri, 
a  bhopa  or  witch-finder,  was  employed  to  dis- 
cover the  witch  who  had  caused  his  sickness. 
That  man's  account  of  what  happened,  given  before 
the  Political  Assistant  at  Kotra,  was  as  foUows : — 
^Dhuna  Doongri  took  a  handful  of  grain,  and, 
having  waved  it  over  the  body  of  the  Gounthee 
Sukra,  asked  me  to  look  at  the  grain.  I  looked  at 
it,  but  I  never  spoke  or  said  a  word,  nor  did  I 
show  that  any  one  was  a  witch.  I  remained  per- 
fectly silent.  On  this,  Champa,  Knolo,  and  the 
lour  sons  of  Suloa  said  to  me,  *'  Why  are  you  silent 
and  do  not  speak?  We  have  already  arranged 
everything :  Deeta,  Loi's  wife,  is  the  witch,  and 
she  has  nuide  the  Gounthee  ill ;  let  us  go  and  put 
her  to  the  test.''  On  this  every  one  rose,  went  and 
seized  Deeta,  and  took  her  -to  the  water  and  put 
her  to  the  water  test  (which  is  the  following : — 
A  bamboo  is  embedded  at  the  bottom  of  any  piece 
of  water.  The  accused  goes  to  the  bamboo,  holds  it 
and  by  it  descends  to  the  bottom.  In  the  mean- 
time one  of  the  villagers  discharges  an  arrow  from 
his  bow,  and  another  villager  runs  to  pick  it  up 
and  brinff  it  back  to  the  place  it  was  launched 
&om.  If  the  unfortunate  woman  is  able  to  remain 
under  water  until  this  is  done,  she  is  declared 
innocent,  but  if  she  comes  up  to  breathe  before 
the  arrow  is  returned  to  the  bowman,  she  is  a  true 
witch,  and  must  be  swung  as  such).    The  bow- 
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man  was  Kumla  Kafiota,  his  father's  name  Nnr-    to  Btving  Chondoo  as  a  witch  at  a  little 
hingh,   of  tillage  Khara.    The  f etchers  of  the    outside  the  city.     The  poor  woman  was  taken 


arrow  were  two  of  Sukra^s  sons,  Kumla  and  Joyta. 
I  was  also  present  at  the  time  of  test  The 
woman  failed  in  the  test,  and  thus  became  a  witch. 
At  this  a  great  outcry  was  raised,  and  the  woman 
was  seized  and  tied  up  and  taken  away.  I  re- 
turned to  my  home.'  Other  CTidence,  however, 
showed  thac,  after  looking  at  the  grain,  Lemba 
had  declared  Deeta  the  witch.  What  happened 
then  may  best  be  told  in  Deeta's  own  woids  : — 
*  Seven  Bhils  of  Jhanjur  and  Kanila  of  another 
village  came  to  my  house  and  told  me  I  was  a 
witch,  and  that  I  had  made  Sukra  Gounthee  ill. 
They  seized  me,  saying,  ^^  Come  and  undeigo  an 
ordeal."  I  agreed,  and  went  with  them.  They 
put  me  to  the  test  of  taking  out  a  rupee  from 
heated  oil.  I  twice  took  out  the  rupee  from  the 
burning  oil  without  injury  to  myself,  and  was 
innocent.  They  allowed  me  to  go  home.  At  the 
time  of  undergoing  the  ordeal,  my  husband  Deeta 
Loi  and  his  elder  brother  Lalla  were  present  on 
my  part.  A  month  after  this  the  above-named 
seven  Bhils  again  came  to  my  house,  seized  me, 
and  said  they  would  put  me  to  the  water  test. 
They  took  me  to  the  river  and  told  me  to  perform 
the  test  I  refused,  and  did  not  enter  the  water ; 
they  then  took  me  to  a  tamarind  tree  behind 
Sukra*s  house,  and  applied  a  bandage  of  red 
chillies  over  my  eyes,  tied  me  to  a  rope  head 
downwards  from  the  tree,  and  began  to  swing  me 
backwards  and  forwards.  They  swung  me  for 
two  whole  days ;  the  third  day  they  swung  me 
till  12  o'dock  A.M.  They,  thinking  me  then  dead, 
undid  the  ropes,  and  left  me  there.  Budda 
Paigee,  who  belongs  to  my  father^s  village,  and 
whom  I  call  brother,  took  me  to  his  house  and 
attended  to  my  wounds  and  my  inanimate  state. 
Having  a  little  life  in  me,  I  recovered.'  The  rope, 
it  appeared,  had  been  tied  round  her  ankles. 
During  the  swinging  the  Bhils  kept  on  shouting 
and  urging  her  to  confess.  Thoy  used  to  take 
her  down  at  night,  but  not  to  untie  the  rope,  and 
they  gave  her  food.  Two  of  the  neighbouring 
Thakurs  tried  to  stop  the  swinging,  but  the  Bhils 
would  not  obey ;  but  at  last  a  period  was  put  to 
further  torture,  either  by  the  influence  of  the 
Mewar  Vakil,  or  by  the  impression  that  its  victim 
was  already  dead.  The  rolitical  Assistant  sen- 
tenced Lemba  to  five  years^  imprisonment  in  the 
Ajmir  jail.  The  punishment  of  the  villagers  who 
swung  the  woman  had  been  committed  by  the 
Durbar  to  a  neighbouring  chieftain,  and  he 
executed  it  in  such  a  barbarous  manner  as  to  call 
for  severe  animadversion  on  the  part  of  the  British 
political  officers. 

In  1872,  in  the  Bhil  country,  a  Baniya  of  Eushul- 
garh,  by  name  Fatta,  was  very  ill,  and  he  and  his 
family  fancied  he  was  bewitched.  The  Baniya 
himself  believed  that  his  liver  was  being  devoured 
by  the  woman  Chundoo,  described  to  be  70  to  80 
years  of  age,  whose  cattle  he  had  previously  taken 
in  satisfaction  of  a  debt.  He  consequently  sum- 
moned, from  a  neighbouring  village,  the  witch- 
finder  Vosta,  who  performed  the  usual  incanta- 
tions called  Eajlee,  and  confirmed  the  Baniya's 
suspicions ;  and  Badria  Tarn,  one  of  the  Bhils 
present,  recommended  that  Chundoo  should  be 
swung.  Chundoo  was  sent  for,  taken  to  the 
kotwali,  and  confined  there.  After  an  interval  of 
a  few  days,  some  Bhils  were  summoned,  and  paid 
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a  banyan  tree  and  swung  from  her  wrists, 
eyes,  as  is  customary  on  such  occasions, 
bandaged  with  red  chillies.     The  swinging 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Ali  Koti 
the  bhopa  being  also  present  cm  each  day  to  o1 
the  witches  confession.     She  refused  to  oonfi 
or  exorcise  the  Baniya,  whom  she  upbraided 
having  taken  her  cattle.    After  swinging  for  k 
days,  the  unfortunate  creature  died,  and  oi 
were  given  to  the  Bhils  to  bury  her.     The 
ing  of  alleged  witches  was  of  common  occi 
in  the  BhU  tracts  before  the  Mewar  Bhil 
was  raised  at  Khairwara,  but  rarely  happens 
a-days.      The  belief  in  witches  is   wii' 
Juvini   tells   us   that    from    time    immi 
women  had  been  addicted  to  witchcraft  in 
Stan  and  Transoxiana ;  witches  were  called  in 
sick  people,  and  practised  spells  and  incani 
by  wnich  they  pretended  to  drive  away 
—P.  AfTniniuM  Vamberyy  Bokhara,  p.  148 ; 

WITHANIA  COAGULANS.     Dun. 

Panir,  .  HiND.,  Panj. 
Khainjaria,  .  .  Ravi. 
Kulilana,     ...        „ 

This  plant  grows  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Panjab  near  houses  or  fields,  seldom  in  the  d< 
The  Afghans  use  it  for  coagulating  milk  ;  its 
in  colic,  and  its  bitter  leaves  as  a  febrifuge.    Iti 
also  a  veterinary  medicine.— ffoni^. ;    Stt 
Powell 

WITHANIA  SOMNIFERA. 
Aigand  nagori, .    .  Hum.  I  Ashwa-^ndha, 
lagand,    ....      „      |  Lai  kuti,     .     .     .    Fj 

Its  long  white  root  is  used  as  a  diuretic 
deobstruent ;  its  leaves,  bitter  and  narcotic 
ful  in  special  diseases  and  in  swellings,  and 
nally  in  carbuncle  ;  it  is  said  also  to  improve 
complexion. — PowelL 

WITTOBA  or  Yithoba,  one  of  the  many 
ordinate  incarnations  of  Vishnu.  It  took 
at  Panderpur,  a  town  about  eighty  miles  to 
south-east  of  Poona.  The  Brahmans  speak 
as  an  event  of  not  very  ancient  date,  but  say 
it  is  recorded,  perhaps  prophetically,  in  the  ~ 
vata.  A  splendid  temple  is  there  dedicated  to ! 
worship.  He  is  represented  sculptured  in 
of  the  size  of  a  man,  standing  with  his  feet  ^ 
to  each  other,  with  his  hands  upon  his  lipa, 
fingers  pointing  forwards ;  he  is  coveted 
sort  of  raised  hat,  crowned  with  a  linga;  bis 
is  plaited,  and  turned  up.  Wittoba  is  also 
shipped  at  Alundi,  but  his  principal  shrine 
Panderpur,  on  the  Bhima,  to  the  westward 
Sholapur.  Wittoba  is  a  god  of  very  questii 
orthodoxy,  but  he  is  very  popular  among 
Mahrattas.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
who  is  yet  more  popular  among  the  lower  _ 
of  Mahrattas,  and,  if  possible,  less  orthodox ; 
are  probably  the  ancient  deities  of  the  Mi ' 
race. 

WO  AD,  a  dye  yielded  by  Isatis  tinctoria, 
said  to  have  been  used  by  the  ancient 
prior  to  the  Roman  conquest,  to  stain  their 
blue  colour. 

WODALA,  a  seafaring  race  on  the  oosats 
Gujerat  and  Cutch. 

WODEN,  supposed  to  be  the  Buddha  of 
Stan.    The  name  came  from  the  east  to  £i 
just  when  active   misaionarieB  were 
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nddhinn  on  all  sides ;  and  the  fourth  day  of  the 
eek  is  Wednesday  in  the  west,  and  Budhbar  in 
le  east  Beyond  these  names,  however,  there 
no  similarity  between  the  gentle  ascetic  Sakya 
iini,  to  whom  this  appellation  is  given  in 
nddbist  countries,  and  the  fierce  warrior  who 
one  to  Europe. 

WOFTANGIL.  Kash.  A  grass  of  Kashmir, 
om  which  is  prepared  a  yellow  dye  forshawl-wool. 
WOLAR,  a  lake  near  Srinuggur  in  Kashmir. 

WOLF. 


Oanis  lupus,  Linn,  ] 

eeb,     ....    Arab,  i 


C.  palipes,  Syhet, 

Bherija,  Landga,  .  "HiSTi, 
>lft,  ....  Cam.  I  Lupo,  Lapa,  ...  It. 
ulf,     ....       Gbr.  I  Lupus,    ....      Lat. 

dkoi, Gb.     Vnka,     ....  Sansk. 

»eby     ....       HiB.  i  Loho,  Loha,  Lupia,  .    Sp. 

The  wolf  roams  over  British  India,  never 
ngly,  but  always  in  large  or  small  packs.  If  a 
ngle  one  appear,  it  mav  be  assumed  that  others 
f  the  pack  are  near.  They  are  bold  even  in  the 
icinity  of  towns,  scarcely  moving  off  from  horse- 
Len ;  and  in  Central  India,  Oudh,  and  the  Pan  jab, 
lej  destroy  large  numbers  of  children,  and  eveu 
lU-growD  men  and  women.  In  this  case  two 
olves  would  attack,  one  stealing  up  behind  and 
dzing  the  victim  by  the  neck,  whue  the  other, 
>ining  swiftly  up,  t^urs  out  the  entrails  in  front. 
1  the  seven  years  1875  to  1881,  4452  persons 
ere  destroyed  by  wolves  in  India.  Their  ordi- 
%ry  prey  are  deer  and  sheep,  and  in  pursuit 
ley  cusplay  great  sa^;acity,  throwing  out  flanking 
arties  on  surroundmg  the  game.  Recently  a 
unbnr  deer  was  seen  to  run  close  up  to  a  railway 
■ain  in  Berar,  but  halted  as  the  train  moved 
a  ;  looking  beyond,  a  body  of  wolves  were 
beerved  in  its  pursuit. 

Wolves  arc  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
nltanpur,  and,  indeed,  all  along  the  banks  of  the 
umti  river,  among  the  ravines  that  intersect 
lem  ;  and  a  great  many  children  are  carried  off 
f  them  from  towns,  villages,  and  camps.  Hardly 
ty  of  the  Hindu  population,  save  those  of  the 
try  lowest  class,  who  live  a  vagrant  life,  and 
.vouac  in  the  jungles  or  in  the  suburbs  of  towns 
\3.  villages,  will  attempt  to  catch  or  kiU  them. 
U  other  Hindus  have  a  superstitious  dread  of 
^stroying  or  even  injuring  them ;  on  whose 
tnd  a  £op  of  wolfs  blood  has  fallen,  believes 
mself  doomed  to  destruction.  The  dass  of 
^tle  vagrant  communities  above  mentioned,  who 
ave  no  superstitious  dread  of  destroving  any 
^ing  thing,  eat  jackals  and  all  kinds  of  reptiles, 
Bd  catch  2lI  kinos  of  animals,  either  to  feed  upon 
Lem8elves,or  to  sell  them  to  those  who  wish  to  keep 
•  hunt  them.  Wolf-boy;  Colonel  Sleeman  men- 
ons  instances  of  children  brought  up  by  wolves. 
-Rajasthan^  i.  p.  466 ;  Sleeman^s  Journey^  p.  206. 
WOLFF,  Reverend  JOSEPH,  a  native  of  Ger- 
any,  a  Jew  convert  to  Christianity,  domiciled  in 
Dgland,  who  traveUed  as  a  missionary  to  the 
>wB  through  Central  Asia,  to  Kabul,  to  Jedda, 
id  to  Bokhara ;  in  1844  he  made  a  noble  effort  to 
dease  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Capt  Conolly. 
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Anglo-Sax. 


Doraah, 

Ifmann, 

"^imanny    .  „ 

'Imman,  Wemann,  „ 

tmtne, Fr. 

Ally  IV^eib,  •  Okr. 

bsha,   ....      Heb. 


Anrai,  •  .  .  .  HiND. 
Donna,  .....  It. 
Mulier,  ....      Lat. 

Zan, PSBS. 

Mager, Sp. 

Pomli,    .    .      Tam.,  Txl. 


The  respective  numbers  of  men  and  women  in 
the  world  are  usually  accepted  as  being  about 
equal,  but  in  the  1881  census  of  BriUui  India 
the  women  of  that  country  are  5,991,881  fewer 
than  the  men,  the  respective  numbers  being 
129,941,851  males  and  128,949,970  females;  and 
it  has  shown  also  that  the  proportion  varies  greatly 
in  the  several  provinces,  and  that  in  Ssngal, 
Madras,  Mysore,  and  Travancore,  the  women  pre- 
ponderate— 


Fvwtoi. 

Bengal,    34,625,591  34,911,270 
Madna,  15,421,043  15,749,588 


Mysore,   .    2,065.842  2,100,846 
TxATancore,  1,197,184 1,204,024 


This  difference  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
sexes  has  been  receiving  the  attention  of  the 
British  Government  durins  all  the  19th  century, 
and  the  surmise  has  been  tiiat  it  has  resulted  from 
neglect  and  murder  of  the  infant  ^Is,  as  all  classes 
throughout  Asia  value  male  children,  and  some 
of  the  races  are  known  to  have  been  guilty  of 
female  infanticide.  It  was  practised  amongst 
the  Arab  tribes  until  forbidden  by  Mahomed. 
Several  of  the  clans  of  l^jputs  and  Jat  of  India 
have  notoriously  destroyed  their  infant  girls,  and 
with  the  Chinese  poor  the  new-born  girls  are 
not  uufrequently  deprived  of  life.  Since  the 
early  years  of  the  19th  century,  Uie  British  in 
India  iiave  been  endeavouring  to  suppress  this 
crime,  and  in  several  of  the  suspectM  localities 
the  numbers  of  women  and  girls  have  been  in- 
creasing, but  in  the  Census  Report  of  1881  an 
opinion  has  been  suggested  that  amongst  some  of 
the  Rajput  clans  more  male  than  female  children 
are  born. 

In  the  vast  regions  of  Southern  and  Eastern 
Asia,  the  personal  appearance,  apparel,  mental 
characteristics,  and  social  position  of  women  are 
as  varied  as  the  tribes  ana  races  of  which  they 
form  a  part.  In  the  Sareda  Tilaka,  in  a  monologue 
of  later  date  than  the  play  of  Mrichchakati  (which 
was  of  the  1st  century  of  the  Christian  era,  but 
still  of  comparative  antiquity),  there  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  various  women  of  India.  *  There  goes  the 
maid  of  Guijara  (Gujerat),  blooming  as  with 
perpetual  youth,  having  eyes  like  the  cbakora,  of 
the  complexion  of  the  yellow  rochana,  and  a  voice 
musical  as  that  of  the  parrot  She  wears  anklets 
of  silver,  large  ear-rings  set  with  pearls,  and  her 
bodice  is  buttoned  below  the  hips  with  gems. 
The  matron  of  Maharashtra  proceeds  yonder,  her 
forehead  stained  with  saffron,  and  witli  mlver 
chains  upon  her  feet ;  she  wears  a  coloured  veil, 
and  a  girdle  round  her  loins.  A  Chola  female 
(south  of  India)  approaches,  whose  cheeks  are 
tinted  with  saffron,  and  whose  dress  is  embroidered 
with  the  buds  of  the  lotus.' 

In  the  south-west  of  Asia  the  Circassian  and 
Georgian  girls,  and  in  British  India  the  Rajputni, 
are  the  moro  famed  for  their  personal  appearance. 
The  Circassian  eirls  are  not.  strikingly  handsome, 
but  they  are  well  formed,  and  very  clever  and  in- 
telligent This  makes  them  engaging,  attractive, 
gracious,  and  affable,  and  they  soon  acquiro  influ- 
ence in  a  Turkish  family.  Georgian  women  aro 
handsome,  but  much  inferior  to  the  Circassian 
in  mental  qualities. 

At  the  present  day,  in  countries  where  Muham- 
madan  manners  prevail,  and  now  including  India^ 
tbe  women  in  the  streets  have  a  much  meaner 
appearance  than  the  men,  because  women  of  the 
better  class  are  so  little  abroad.    Their  more 
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common  costome  are  bodice  and  gown,  or  cloth 
worn  in  the  form  of  a  gown.  Some  of  the  Mnham- 
madan  women  have  trouserB ;  and  the  women  of 
all  the  races  make  a  display  of  jewellery,  often,  as 
with  the  Marwari  women,  consisting  of  weighty 
ankletsorbraceletB,  or,  as  with  the  Binjara  women, 
of  deer-hom  rings  coyering  the  forearm,  and 
most  of  the  races  hare  rings  for  the  fingers,  toes, 
ears,  and  nose.  The  ta-mein  wrapper  of  the 
.Burmese  women  is  so  narrow  that  tne  left  limb 
is  exposed  at  every  step.  The  Teyati  women  of 
Travancore  and  Malabar,  and  the  Nambnri  women 
in  their  bouseholdB,  have  no  covering  above  the 
waist  Until  1871,  the  Juanga  women  of  the 
Northern  Gircars  had  two  bunches  of  leaves  as 
their  sole  attire. 

The  Miri  women  on  the  N.E.  frontier  wear  a 
small  petticoat  woven  of  filaments  of  cane,  about 
a  foot  in  breadth,  and  tight  round  the  loins.  The 
Abor  women,  also  on  the  N.E.  frontier,  have  often 
no  other  covering  than  three  to  twelve  shell- 
shaped  embossed  plates  of  beU-metal  suspended 
from  a  string  round  their  loins ;  and  lastly,  the 
Mincopi  men  and  women  of  the  Andamans  are 
nude. 

In  social  life,  the  women  of  the  Muhammadans 
are  strictly  secluded.  In  this  respect  the  Asiatic 
races  have  had  different  customs  from  the  most 
ancient  times.  Woman  with  the  Accadians  was 
deemed  the  equal  if  not  the  superior  of  the  man. 
We  learn  from  the  book  of  Esther  that  amongst 
the  early  Persians  ladies  were  even  admitted  to 
banquets  and  received  strangers  in  their  own  apart- 
ments, whilst  they  resided  habitually  in  houses 
separate  from  the  dwellings  of  the  men.  Amongst 
the  Hindus  of  the  ancient  Yedic  times,  the  women 
seem  to  have  freely  moved  about.  The  rishi  and 
his  wife  are  described  as  conversing  on  equal 
terms ;  go  together  to  the  sacrifice,  and  practise 
austerities  together.  Lovely  maidens  go  in  a  pro- 
cession, and  grown-up  daughters  remain  without 
reproach  in  their  father's  house.  In  the  Mudra 
Rakshasa,  a  Sanskrit  drama,  Chandragupta  asks, 
'Why  are  not  all  the  citizens  with  their  wives 
abroad  and  merry-making  ? '  There  must  also, 
however,  have  been  other  habits  in  those  days,  and 
notices  occur  indicative  of  the  seclusion  of  their 
women.  Panini  uses  the  term  Asuryam  Pasya,  one 
who  never  sees  the  sun,  as  an  epithet  for  a  king^s 
wife.  In  the  Ramayana  occurs  the  word  Ava- 
rodha,  fenced  or  guarded  place ;  it  is  used  for  the 
women's  apartments.  And  Rama  says  to  Yibhi- 
shana,  that  in  great  calamities,  or  on  the  occasion 
of  marriages,  at  the  public  choice  of  a  husbaud  bv 
maidens,  it  is  allowable  for  all  the  world  to  look 
upon  women.  The  king,  when  within  the  palace, 
used  to  be  attended  by  women,  his  guards,  and 
other  troops.  Strabo  says,  *  Regis  corpus  mulieres 
curant,  ea  quoque  de  parentibus  emptse,  qui  regem 
custodient,  et  reliquis  exerdtus  manent  extra 
portas '  (iv.  15,  p.  228)  ;  and  at  the  present  day, 
in  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan,  noble  families  still 
retain  armed  women  as  guards  of  their  households, 
while  nearly  all  the  women  of  the  Aryan  and  non- 
Aryan  Hindus,  and  all  those  of  the  Mongoloid 
races  of  Further  India,  have  their  share  of  all  the 
outdoor  work  of  their  establishments,  and  of  all 
the  amusements  and  sight-seeing.  In  Buddhist 
Burma,  all  the  young  move  about  unrestrainedly, 
dressed  in  their  gayest  and  best,  a&d  their  women 
engage  largely  in  trade,  and  this  is  applicable 


to  the  cabtoma  of  the  Siamese,   Gfaineae,  an 
Japanese. 

In  Burmese  Buddhism  there  is  no  diffa 
ence  between  man  and  man  but  that  which; 
established  by  superiority  of  virtue,  and  lieoee: 
is  that  the  state  of  woman  among  Baddhiats  is  i 
very  much  higher  than  it  is  among  oriental  peopk 
who  do  not  hold  by  that  faith.  NeTertlielesB,9 
India,  among  the  Mer  and  Rabari,  tiie  -wife  tsii 
head  of  the  house,  jpays  all  accounts,  and  tnuma 
business.  The  seclusion  of  the  women  prMM 
by  the  Muhammadans  is  part  of  their  rel^ifli 
law ;  it  is  laid  down  in  the  Koran  that  they  at 
only  to  be  seen  by  the  nearest  reUtiveSfby  chi&a 
or  by  eunuchs,  and  the  custom  has  to  some  eittf 
been  copied  by  the  wealthier  Rajputs  and  A 
Hindu  races.  In  Southern  India,  the  fst^ 
attendants  of  the  Muhammadan  ladies  are  da^ 
nated  Moghulani. 

Many  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  women  Im 

taken  a  part  in  the  political  life  of  India.    Atik 

present  day  the  Begum  of  Bhopal  is  foUowiffii 

the  footsteps  of  her  mother,  and  is  ruiingK 

territory  with  justice  and  success.     Their  aadal 

Sanskrit  dramas  relate  how  Draupadi  beings^ 

suited  led  to  the  war  of  the  Tadava  and  FuMkn. 

how  Sita,  being  carried  off  by  RaTana,  led  Ra 

to  invade  the  reninsula ;  how  Nala  in  his  loveir 

Damayanti  became  an  exile ;  how  Raja  Bhaiiia 

losing  Pingala  left  the  throne  of  AvantL    thm 

may  be  only  tales;  but  in  historic  timea,  a.d.  ICl 

the  rape  by  Prithi-rai  of  the  princess  Sanji^rii 

the  daughter  of  the  ling  of  Kanonj,  led  to  # 

destruction  of  the  Hindu  rule ;  and  in  the  pii^ 

century,  Eishen  Eoour,  a  daughter  of  the  Milr 

rana  of  Udaipur,  was  celebrated  for  her  hm^ 

The  rajas  of  Jeypore  and  Jodhpur  both  demotf 

her  hand  in  marriage,  and  for  some  yean  Br 

putana  was  the  prey  of  foreign  invasion  and  m 

war.    To  restore  peace,  her  parents,  in  1809,  i« 

obliged  to  consent  that  poison  should  be  adta^ 

istered  to  her,  which  tbe  victim,  for  the  ail 

of  her  country,  unhesitatiDgly  drank.      The  sKf ' 

fice,  however,  brought  no  peace  to  BajputtK 

An  easy  cynicism  has  furnished  even  a  ree^. 

Hindu  writer  with  derogatory  thoughts  of  wcac' 

and  the  three  most  proMc  sources  of  litigatioB* 

said  to  be  chattels,  women,  and  lands.     A  n^ 

couplet  to  this  effect  runs, — 

*  Zan,  Zamin,  Zar, 
Tinon  kazyaii  ka  s^ar.* 

But  modem  Hindus  consider  that  the  good  l» 
tune  of  a  husband  depends  on  that  of  uie  vie 
hence  a  woman  is  considered  as  an  emblen  4 
Lucki  or  Lakshmi,  the  goddess  of  fortune,  fl^ 
Hindu  poets  almost  invariably  represent  woa 
as  amiable  and  affectionate.  In  tnis  they  ffitfl 
have  given  a  lesson  to  the  bards  of  more  Iol|F 
nations,  and  particularly  to  the  Greeks,  who  hA 
in  tragedy  and  comedy  pursued  the  fair  sex  «i 
implacable  rancour.  Aristophanes  is  not  avil 
benind  Euripides,  altiiough  he  ridicules  it 
tragedian  for  his  ungallant  propensities. 

In  the  Sanskrit  dj^ma,  the  passion  of  Mafaak 
equally  intense  with  that  of  Juliet;  bat  hv  »• 
conquerable  reserve,  even  to  the  extent  of  defl|li| 
her  utterance  to  him  she  loves  more  than  fife^  ill 
curious  picture  of  tibe  restraint  to  vriudi  #l 
manners  of  Hindu  women  were  snbjeoted,  em 
whilst  they  were  in  enjoyment^  as  appean  bm 
the  drama,  of  considerable  personal  freedom. 
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A  Sanskrit  drama  says, — 

'  A  woman's  bliss  is  found,  not  in  the  smile 
Of  father,  mother,  friend,  nor  in  herself ; 
Her  hnsband  is  her  only  ]X)rtion  here, 
Her  heaven  hereafter.    If  thoa  indeed 
Depart  this  day  into  the  forest  drear, 
I  will  precede,  and  smooth  the  thorny  way. 

A  gay  recluse, 

On  thee  attending,  happy  shall  I  feel 
Within  the  honey-scented  grove  to  roam, 
For  thou  e'en  here  canst  nourish  and  protect ; 
And  then^ore  other  friend  I  cannot  need. 
To-dav  most  surely  with  thee  will  I  go, 
And  tnus  resolved,  I  must  not  be  deny'd ; 
Koots  and  wild  fruit  shall  be  my  constant  food.* 

Another  author  nmkes  a  loving  woman  say  to 
her  husband, — 

*  Bat  without  thee  e'en  heaven  would  lose  its  ohanns.' 
..•■*•• 
'  Pleased  to  embrace  thy  feet,  I  will  reside 
In  the  rouffh  forest  as  my  father's  house. 
Void  of  allotber  wish,  supremely  thine. 
Permit  me  this  respect,— I  wiU  not  grieve, 
I  will  not  burden  tnee, — refuse  me  not. 
But  shouldst  thou,  Raghuvu,  this  prayer  deny, 
Know,  I  resolve  on  death.' 

The  Uttara-Kama-Charita,  the  Yikrama  and 
Urraai,  and  the  Mudra  Rakahasa,  contain  many 
illuatrationB  of  Uie  Hindu  -woman's  loye  and 
affection.  In  the  latter  piece  occurs  an  example, 
in  comparatively  humble  life,  of  the  strong  affec- 
tion of  a  Hindu  wife.  Ghandana  Das,  like  Antonio 
in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  is  doomed  to  die  to 
save  his  friend.  His  wife  follows  him  to  the 
scene  of  execution,  with  their  only  child,  and  the 
sacceeding  dialogue  ensues, — 

*  Chand.  Withdraw,  my  love,  and  lead  our  boy  along. 
Wife,  Forgive  me,  husband, — ^to  another  world 
Thy  steps  are  bound,  and  not  to  foreign  realms 
TVlience  in  due  time  thou  homeward  wilt  return; 
"So  common  farewell  our  leave-taking  now 
Admits,  nor  must  the  partner  of  thy  fate 
Ijeave  thee  to  trace  thy  solitary  way. 
Chomd,  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 
Wife,  To  follow  thee  in  death. 
Chand,  Think  not  of  this,— our  boy's  yet  tender  years 
X>emand  affectionate  and  guardian  care. 
Wife,  I  leave  him  to  our  household  gods,  nor  fear 
They  will  desert  his  youth ;  Come,  my  dear  boy, 
And  bid  thy  sire  a  long  and  last  farewell. 
Thus  could  I  sweetly  pass  a  thousand  years.' 

Woman  has  ever  been  held  in  higher  honour 
amongst  the  Teutonic  nations  than  amongst  those 
of  the  south  of  Europe  or  of  the  east,  and  has 
contributed,  by  the  elevating  influence  she  was 


*  Shut  gao  wudhe  vepra, 
Shut  vepra  wudhe  istreea ; 
Shut  islareea  wudhea  bala, 
Shut  bala  wudhe  muresha.' 

'To  kill  one  Brahman  is  equal  to  one  hundred 
cows ;  to  kill  one  woman  is  eoual  to  one  hundred 
Brahmans;  to  kill  one  child  is  equal  to  one 
hundred  women ;  to  kill  one  hundred  children  is 
an  offence  too  heinous  for  comparison.* 

Tacitus  tells  us  that  the  (jermans  deemed  the 
advice  of  a  woman  in  periods  of  exigence  oracular. 
So  does  the  Rajput,  as  the  bard  Ghund  often 
exemplifies,  and  hence  they  append  to  her  name 
the  epithet  Devi  (or,  contracted,  De),  godlike. 
But  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  this  feeling 
amongst  Rajputs,  with  this  once  martial  race, 
from  ancient  times,  leading  the  females  captive 
appears  to  have  been  the  sign  of  complete  victory. 
I&jput  inscriptions  often  allude  to  a  conqueror 
bdoved  by  the  wives  of  his  conquered  foe,  and  in 
the  early  parts  of  Hebrew  Scripture  the  same 
notion  is  referred  to.  The  mother  of  Sisera  (Judges 
ver.  81)  asks,  '  Have  they  not  divided  the  prey ;  to 
every  man  a  damsel  or  two  ? '  To  a  German 
mind,  says  Tacitus,  the  idea  of  a  woman  led  into 
captivity  was  insupportable,  and  to  prevent  this 
the  Rajput  performed  the  johura  sacrifice,  when 
every  sachsB  (branch)  is  cut. 

Muhammad  Ejudm,  nephew  of  Hejaj,  governor 
of  Basra,  was  sent  with  a  force  to  take  Siod,  then 
under  Dahir  (about  A.D.  711,  A.H.  92).  He  took 
Dewal,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  a  son  of  Dahir, 
advanced  on  Nerun  (the  modem  Hyderabad),  and 
took  Sehwan.  He  subsequently  advanced  on  Alor, 
where  he  encountered  Dahir,  who  was  defeated 
and  slain.  His  widow  defended  the  city,  but 
ultimately  the  women  devoted  themselves  to  the 
flames,  which  they  lighted  themselves.  The 
Rajput  garrison  battled  for  the  sacrifice  of  them- 
selves, and  perished  fighting.  The  dty  was  taken 
by  assault.  All  the  men  in  arms  were  slaughtered 
in  the  storm,  and  the  women  and  children  reduced 
to  bondage. 

Many  of  the  Thu^  attributed  the  disooverv  of 
their  system  by  vie  British  to  some  of  their 
parties  having  occasionally  murdered  women ;  and 
with  the  preditory  Mang  race  of  the  Dekhan  the 
persons  of  women  have  been  religiously  respected 
in  their  dacoity  expeditions,  no  violence  being 
ever  offered  to  them  under  any  circumstances. 
On  no  occasion  will  the  Mang  lay  bands  on  the 


permitted  to  enjoy,  to  their  moral  exaltation  and    sex,  nor  will  they  despoil  them  of  such  of  their 
martial  superiorify.    Tales  of  the  Hindus  turn  '  '  *  ... 

npon  the  wickedness  of  women,  the  luxury,  pro- 
fligacy, treachery,  and  craft  of  the  fem^Je  sex. 
The  Pancha-tantra  contains  many  stories  of  the 
objectionable  character  now  mentioned,  and  these 
have  been  repeated  in  all  the  literature  emanating 
from  that  ancient  book ;  but  the  Hindu  woman's 
attachment  to  her  parents,  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  her  husband  and  her  children,  is  cha- 
racterized by  all  the  devotion  and  unselfishness  of 
-woman's  love.  As  manager  and  mistress  of  a 
household,  she  exhibits  an  energy  and^concentra- 
tion  not  always  to  be  found  amongst  the  more 
favoured  mothers  of  the  west 

The  doctrines  of  the  Hindu  religion  have  been 
singnlariy  careful  to  protect  the  female  sex  and 
infants  from  violence,  and  it  has  been  declared 
unlawful  to  put  a  woman  to  death  for  any  offence 
whatever..  A  Sanskrit  sloka  runs, — 


wearing  apparel  as  may  be  on  their  persons, 
threats  being  mainly  the  means  employed  to  induce 
them  to  give  up  the  property  in  their  possession. 

Marriage, — ^Aryan  and  Turanian  races,  in  the 
selection  of  their  wives,  follow  very  different 
customs.  The  one  is  exogamic,  taking  wives 
from  other  tribes  than  their  own ;  and  the  other 
endogamic,  taking  them  from  their  own  tribes. 
The  Warali  tribes  are  divided  into  sections,  and 
no  man  may  many  a  woman  belonging  to  his  own 
section.  In  the  Magar  tribes  a  section  is  called 
a  thum,  and  the  same  rule  prevails.  The  Ho, 
Munda,  and  Oraon  are  divided  into  clans  or  keli, 
and  may  not  take  to  wife  a  girl  of  the  same  kelL 
Again,  the  Garrows  are  divided  into  mahari,  and 
a  man  may  not  marry  a  girl  of  his  own  mahari. 
With  Muhanmiadans,  the  selection  is  not  restricted ; 
but  in  India,  amongst  Muhammadans  of  Arab 
descent,  a  young  man  can  claim  to  marry  his 
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mothers  brother*8  daughter  as  his  right.  Amongst 
the  Kol  of  Central  India  the  marriage  by  capture 
still  continues,  as  amongst  some  of  the  Turkoman 
races  and  amongst  some  Mongoloid  races  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula;  and  young  men  amongst  the 
Gond  race  occasionally  serve  for  a  wife. 

The  marriage  customs  of  the  races  under  notice, 
their  polyandric,  polygamic,  and  sati  suicidal 
customs,  will  be  found  described  under  these 
headings;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that 
amongst  the  Semitic  races  the  position  of  their 
women  has  varied.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  show 
progress  in  the  Jewish  views  as  to  women.  At 
the  outset,  the  right  of  woman  to  choose  her  lot 
seems  to  have  been  wholly  disregarded .  Abraham 
twice  permitted  Pharaoh  to  have  Sarah,  Judah 
condemned  his  daughter-in-law  to  be  burned,  and 
God  is  described  as  having  threatened  to  give 
David^s  wives  to  his  neighbour  or  to  his  son ; 
Michal  was  transferred  to  Phaltiel  from  David  by 
Saul,  who  had  quarrelled  with  David,  and  kings 
habitually  succeeded  to  their  predecessor's  wives. 
Sir  William  Muir  says  (Annals  of  the  Eariy  Caliph- 
ate, L  p.  271)  that  under  the  old  chivabrous  code 
of  the  Arabs,  the  wife  of  noble  blood  held  a  position 
of  honour  and  supremacy  in  the  household,  from 
which  she  could  not  be  ousted  by  any  base-born 
rival,  however  fair  or  fruitful.  But  in  the  victorious 
wan  waged  in  Umar's  time,  the  baneful  iDfluence 
of  polygamy  was  quickened  by  the  vast  multitudes 
of  slave  girls  taken  by  the  army  and  distributed 
or  sold  both  among  the  soldiers  and  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  it  was  intensified  by  the 
husband's  power  of  arbitrary  divorce,  and  the 
unlimited  ucence  of  servile  concubinage.  The 
noble  wife^s  position  fell  to  be  one  among  many, 
and  if  the  slave  girl  bore  the  husband  diildren 
she  and  the  children  became  at  once  free. 

Amongst  some  of  the  Mongoloid  races  whose 
daughters  grow  up  unnxarried,  a  courting,  as  is 
customary  in  Britam  and  its  colonies,  is  common ; 
but  as  most  of  the  marriages  take  place  while  girls 
are  of  tender  years,  or  where,  as  with  the  Muham- 
madan  and  the  Kayasih  races,  the  women  are 
gosha,  or  secluded,  and  courting  is  inapplicable  or 
impossible,  the  betrothal  arrangements  are  made 
by  the  parents  direct,  or  by  means  of  agents 
called  dilalah.  The  daughters  of  non- Aryan  races 
are  married  later  in  life.  Amongst  the  Burmese, 
courting  is  a  loving  custom,  and  the  early  hours 
of  the  night  are  designated  courting  time. 

With  several  of  the  races  their  women  when 
married  are  disfigured.  Muhammadan  wives  of 
the  south  of  India  have  their  teeth  blackened  with 
missi,  a  vitriolic  dentifrice  made  from  gall-nuts, 
myrobalans,  pods  or  gum  of  the  keekur  tree,  a 
species  of  Acacia  leucophlsea,  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  steel  filings.  Similarly,  the  women  in  Japan 
have  their  teeth  blackened  and  their  eyebrows 
shaved.  The  Khyen  or  Kayn  or  Chin,  of  the 
Yoma  mountains  and  the  Prome  district  of 
Burma,  tattoo  the  faces  of  their  women  in  a 
manner  which  gives  them  a  most  demoniacal 
appearance,  but  under  British  rule  the  practice  is 
being  discontinued.  Their  women  are  handsome, 
and  many  of  them  were  captured  for  the  kings, 
and  the  practice  was  originated  to  prevent  this. 
In  the  large  towns  of  China  and  Japan,  con- 
cubinage seems  to  prevail  to  a  greater  extent  than 
it  is  met  with  in  the  western  countries  of  Southern 
Asia.    In  Japan,  the  practice,  so  soon  as  a  woman 
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is  married,  of  staining  her  teeth  black,  and  this 
destroying  one  of  woman's  greatest  omamenta 
can  only  have  the  effect  of  malriTig  the  wife  lea 
attractive  to  the  husband,  and  forcing  hJs  affee< 
tions  elsewhere.  And  in  the  concubinage  d 
China  there  is  not  found  among  the  joui^ 
women  whom  they  select,  any  of  the  defoimed 
feet  which  the  richer  classes  of  the  people  creali 
for  the  girls  who  are  to  be  tiie  wires  of  tba* 
households. 

The  Burmese  and  some  of  the  races  of  tb 
£astem  Archipelago  are  not  greatly  restrided 
before  marriage.  The  Nair  women,  and  women  a 
Malabar  of  the  races  following  the  hkw  of  des^s 
in  the  female  Ime,  are  their  own  mistieBBBi. 
The  Comanches,  Aleutians,  Eskimo,  and  Eaofr- 
schadales  cede  their  wives  to  their  gueate,  and  tk 
wives  of  the  Hassaniyeh  Arabs  of  Nubia  have  Ik 
free  disposal  of  themselves  every  fourth  daj. 

Occupation. — The  wives  of  the  Muhamnuuian,tbi 
Eayasth,  and  the  Rajput  afford  no  outdoor  aid$i 
their  husbands;  but  the  Eunbi  and  Kurmi  wooia. 
the  Jat  women,  the  Yellalar,  Reddi,  Kapalu,  a^ 
Okia,  the  shepherd  dhangar  and  kuronibv 
women,  and  the  women  of  nearly  all  the  Mca- 
goloid,  Turanian,  or  non- Aryan  races,  engage  a 
outdoor  work  along  with  their  husbands;  aai 
with  some  of  the  Mongoloid  races  in  the  K.T. 
and  N.£.  borders  of  British  In<fia,  the  field  bifaov 
is  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  Uie  women. 

Education. — In  British  India,  since  the  midfr 
of  the  19th  century,  Dr.  John  Wilson  of  Bomte. 
followed  by  other  Europeans,  and  by  a  few  Hindia 
and  Muhammadans,  has  been  trying  to  edoeik 
Hindu,  Parsee,  and  Muhammadan  women. 

There  have  always  been  Hindwani  and  Mua^ 
mani  who  hare  been  educated,  but  writing  is  age 
looked  upon  with  favour.  There  is  a  Tasi 
proverb  that  *  ignorance  is  the  chief  oroamea 
of  women'  (^Ariyamei  mathamkku  abaranaal. 
Even  Auvaiyar,  the  most  popular  Tamil  poetea 
echoes  this  saying  ('  Pethumei  enbathu  mathaifa 
anikalam ').  Hindus  of  all  classes  acquiesce  in  tk 
statement  enshrined  in  this  barbEux>u8  Terse.  Ad 
it  is  curious  to  find  that  Pan-houi-pan,  celefantrf 
among  Chinese  writers,  though  a  woman,  m^ 
vours  in  her  works  to  humiliate  her  own  sex  \f 
reminding  them  continually  of  the  inferior  atk 
they  occupy  in  creation.  The  position  gI  t 
Chinese  woman  is  certainly  very  abject. 

At  the  present  day  the  Deva-dasa  atladied  a 
the  Hindu  temples  are  almost  the  only  edncaid 
Hindu  women.  A  Hindu  describing  them  says^-* 
'  The  women  of  the  Brahmans  are  very  beantiU 
but  their  total  want  of  education  or  acoompGi^ 
ment  makes  dancing  women  sought  after  by  4 
Hindus.  They  can  sing,  they  can  read;  fxm 
their  childhood  they  have  been  trained  in  the  uk 
that  captivate.  Their  black  eyes  know  how  n 
flasli  or  languish ;  their  feet  have  been  tao^ 
what,  to  a  Hindu,  appears  the  poetay  oi  motia. 
Many  of  them  can  play  on  instruments  of  mvia 
They  know  the  arts  of  painting  the  eyebrow,  aai 
of  winding  the  gauzy  robe  elegantly  round 
slim  persons.  They  are  the  only  women  in 
who  are  familiar  and  easy  in  the  company  of 

The  male  population  has  been  to  a  great  &. 

educated,  and  the  men  have  learned  to  admii« 

education  in  the  temple  women  which  cannyt  Im 
found  in  their  own  wives.  Hindu  dxHneslie  life  ii 
thus  a  farce.    A  young  Hindu  enters  life  on  Mi 
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to  your  lord.*  Vasava — *  Where  are  the  flowers 
and  unguent?'  Kanch — '  Here,  madame.'  On 
which  Yasava^datta  worahips  the  king.  This  is 
conformable  to  the  Bhavishyottara  Purana,  which 
directs :  *  Having  offered  adoration  to  the  mind- 
bom  divinity,  let  the  wife  worship  her  husband 
with  ornaments,  flowers,  and  raiment.  Thinking 
internally  with  entire  complacency,  this  is  the  god 
of  love.'  All  Hindu  women  worship  or  reverence 
the  cow,  the  tuisi  plant  (Ocimum  basilicum),  the 
lights  of  the  lamps,  and  the  gate  or  door  entrance, 
of  which  the  goddess  Lakshmi  is  the  guardian ;  and 
with  Yaishnava  women  of  the  south  of  India, 
every  Friday  evening  at  lamp-lighting  time,  the 
house  and  utensils  are  cleaned,  and  the  household 
god  worshipped. 

Names. — Women^s  names  in  China  are  taken 
from  gems,  flowers,  nersonal  appearance,  or  virtues. 
The  names  of  Hindu  women  are  usually  those  of 
their  goddesses,  with  the  adjunct  Ma  or  Amma, 
meaning  mother,  or  Bai,  meaning  lady.  The 
names  of  plants  are  not  unusually  given,  as  Tulsi 
or  Tulsi  bai ;  and  those  of  goddesses,  as  Dur- 
gamma,  Lak^ii  bai. 

Muhammadan  women  of  rank  in  the  south  of 
India  have  Nissa,  Begum,  Bi,  Khatun,  and  Khanum 
as  concluding,  and  their  names  or  parts  of  their 
names  usualfy  represent  some  quality  or  condi- 
tion, as  Rahim-un-Nissa  Beffum.  Of  these,  Nissa 
is  the  highest  in  dignity,  Khatun  is  that  added 
to  the  names  of  the  Pathan  women,  as  Kahmat 
Khatun ;  Bi  to  names  of  the  Syudani  and  Shaikh 
women ;  and  Khanum  to  the  women  of  the 
Moghul  race.  The  female  servants  have  names 
indicating  some  personal  peculiarity,  or  the  mode 
of  their  acquisition,  as  6ul-Andam,  rose-bodied ; 
Nargas  or  narcissus,  etc. 

In  Hindu  life  a  married  woman  is  not  allowed 
to  utter  the  name  of  her  husband,  or  of  any  of  his 
relatives,  male  or  female,  except  those  who  are 
younger  than  herself. 

Suicide, — For  a  Muhammadan  woman  to  destroy 
herself  on  the  demise  of  her  husband  is  an  unheard- 
of  thing,  but  with  Hindu  women  it  was  frequent 
until  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century,  and 
Chinese  women  continue  it  to  the  present  day. 
See  Suttee.  About  1880,  a  daugnter  of  the 
late  Chinese  Minister  to  London,  Kwo  Sungtaon, 
recently  afforded  an  example  of  what  a  Chinese 
wife  should  be  and  do.  According  to  the  Pekin 
Gazette,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  she  became  the 
wife  of  the  brother  of  Tso  Tsung-tang,  the  con- 
queror of  Kuldja.  Not  long  afterwards  her 
husband  fell  ill,  and  when  ordinary  nourishing 
food  failed  to  revive  him,  she  sliced  a  piece  from 
her  arm  and  mixed  it  with  his  broth.  But  her 
husband  died.  This  event  only  opened  a  new 
field  for  the  exercise '  of  saintly  duty.     So  to 

Eoison  herself  she  refused  to  swallow  anything 
ut  gold-leaf,  with  no  result;  and  her  friends 
besought  her  to  throw  away  the  poison.  She 
consented,  but  took  advantage  of  the  first  illness 
which  overtook  her  to  starve  herself  to  death. 

Man^of  the  Buddhist  women  of  Tibet  become 
nuns ;  in  China,  also,  among  the  Buddhists  there 
are  nunneries,  and  there  is  a  Hindu  sect  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency  with  nuns.  But  amongst 
Muhammadan  women  such  a  condition  is  ex- 


wn  account    A  few  months  have  passed  since 
he  flowers  were  showered  and  the  horns  blown 

0  celebrate  his  wedding.      His  eyes  are  now 
:radually  opened  to  the  fact  that  his  young  bride 

1  an  insipid  child.  She  cannot  read  a  line  from 
lie  Kamayana  to  cheer  him  in  a  weary  hour, 
[er  stock  of  conversational  powers  is  small ;  she 
annot  make  herself  half  so  pleasant  as  a  girl  with 
urge  anklets,  who  nods  and  Uughs  to  him  when- 
ver  he  passes  by  the  temple.  His  ideas  of  purity 
nd  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  tie  are  very 
listy.  How  many  of  his  rich  neighbours  have 
dveral  wives  I  How  many  of  them  have  the 
unple  Dasi !  So,  without  a  qualm  of  conscience, 
e  slips  away  from  the  right  path.  He  goes  home 
0  eat,  and  goes  to  the  temple  for  recreation,  not 
shamed  to  be  the  avowed  admirer  of  the  Aspasias 
nd  Phrynes,  from  the  same  cause  which  attracted 
locrates  and  made  Pericles  a  slave,  and  which 
nil  continue  until  the  united  charms  of  the  dance 
nd  the  song  are  sanctioned  to  be  practised  in  the 
[indu  homes.  To  improve  the  morality  of  Hindus, 
ducate  Hindu  women.  Education  aiding  im- 
lorality  is  the  bane  ;  education  assisting  morality 
lust  be  the  antidote.  One  of  the  greatest 
questions  which  can  occupy  the  minds  of  the 
rienda  of  India  is,  How  can  her  women  be 
cached,  and  their  inteUectual,  moral,  and  religious 
ondition  be  improved  ? 

The  Muhammadans  also  have  bands  of  singing 
romen,  whose  lives  are  similar  to  the  Deva-dasa 
f  the  Hindu  temples.  It  is  said  that  Phryne 
ffered  to  rebuild  Thebes  at  her  own  expense, 
rovided  an  inscription  was  placed  on  the  walls, 
Alexander  dindt  sed  meretrix  Phryne  refecit,' 
rhich  was  not  allowed.  Similarly,  at  the  close  of 
he  18th  century,  Chand,  a  famed  cantatrice  of 
[yderabad,  built  a  mosque,  and  asked  a  learned 
lao  for  a  couplet  that  would  indicate  the  date, 
od  he  wrote,  '  Pesh-i-in  mihrab,  sajiid-i-khas-o- 
tn  ast,  Falk  guft  in  bait-iil-haram  ast,'  which  was 
ot  accepted. 

In  Buddhist  countries  women  are  more  nearly 
lie  companions  of  the  men,  and  the  Tibeto- 
^urmans  and  cognate  Indonesian  tribes  permit 
reat  licence  to  both  sexes  prior  to  marriage.  In 
(urma,  marriages  ore  contracted  after  puberty. 
lieir  young  people  seem  happy  and  contented,  and 
romen  conduct  much  of  their  market  and  oom- 
lercial  transactions,  yet  their  ambition  is  not 
atisfied.  Wherever  the  Buddhist  philosophy  has 
pread  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  women 
ope  that  in  their  future  changes  they  may  be 
om  as  men ;  and  Burmese  and  Chinese  women 
requently  pray  that  their  soul  may,  as  a  reward 
or  yirtue,  on  entering  the  world  a  second  time 
nhabit  the  body  of  a  man. 

Bevertnce  of  Husbandj  etc, — At  daybreak,  the 
lindu  wife  rises,  tidies  up  the  house,  and  then 
ouches  her  husband's  feet  to  awaken  him.  After 
■aihing  and  worship  and  preparingthe  food, — and  a 
raishnava  woman  does  not  allow  any  one  but  her 
iUfiband  to  see  her  cooking, — she  presents  food  to 
ter  husband,  and  in  so  doing  turns  around  him 
eircnmambidates),  and  prostrates  herself  before 
im.  This  practice  of  the  wife  worshipping  the 
Liuband  is  very  ancient.  In  the  Sanskrit  drama 
tyled  Ratna  VaU,  or  The  Necklace,  Yasava-datta, 
iter  worshipping  the  image  of  the  deit^,  her  tremelyrare.  Zinat-u-Nissa,  the  spinster  daughter 
attendant  says,—*  The  worship  of  the  divinity  of  Anrangzeb,  died  unmarried.  In  the  History 
onduded,  be  pleased,  madame,  to  pay  adoration    of  Ahmadnaggur,  by  Shahab-ud-Din,  she  is  stated 
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to  have  loved  rajA  Sahu,  her  father's  prisoner. 
She  is  buried  near  Aurangabad.  After  the  con- 
ditions a£fectiug  the  young  and  the  married,  it 
remains  to  notice  those  of  Qie  widows, — 


Vidova,  .  Old  Prussian. 
Widewa,  „ 

Vi-dhara,  .  .  .  Sahsk. 
Viduwvo,  .  ,  SLAVONIC 
Kumbiajathee,     •     Tam. 


Raiai,  Aem,  Rabz,  Abab. 
Rabzat,  Tor,     .    .        „ 
Feadbh,  ....    Celt. 
Bewa,  Rand,    .    .   Hiiri). 

Vedova, It. 

Vidua,    ,    .    .  Lat.,  Sp. 

The  widows  of  the  various  races  of  South- 
Eastern  Asia  are  treated  very  variously.  Amongst 
the  polyandrist  Nair  race  such  a  state  as  widow- 
hood is  an  impossibility.  With  several  of  the 
Jat  and  Gujar  clans,  when  a  brother  dies  and 
leaves  a  widow,  a  younger  brother  marries  her. 
Muhammadan  law  permits  re-marriage  of  widows, 
and  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Egypt  such  is  common  ; 
but  in  British  India  Muhammadan  widows  rarely 
re-marry.  Amongst  the  Jews  of  old  the  widow 
was  allowed  to  re-marry ;  and  amongst  the  Hindus 
ro-manriage  of  widows  is  permitted  by  their  great 
lawgiver  Menu,  but  in  practice  it  is  rare,  although 
legalized  in  1856  by  an  Act  of  the  Indian  Grovern- 
ment.  Amongst  a  few  of  the  non-Aryan  races  a 
widow  is  re-married  by  die  pat  ceremonial,  and  if 
a  Muhammadan  woman  marry  it  is  by  the  nikkah 
form.  The  painfulneas  of  the  widowed  state  is 
alluded  to  in  Lamentations  i.  1,  *  How  is  she 
become  as  a  widow ! '  and  this  can  be  understood 
by  no  one  so  well  as  by  a  Hindu  widow,  who  is 
considered  as  the  most  forlorn  and  desolate  being 
on  earth.  Such  a  female  has  her  hair  cut  short, 
she  renounces  all  ornaments,  eats  the  coarsest 
food,  fasts  frequently,  and  is  all  but  an  out- 
caste  in  the  family  of  her  deceased  husband. 
In  British  India,  until  the  administration  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  many  of  the  widows  of  Rajputs 
atid  Brahmans  burned  themselves  on  the  funeral 
pyres  of  their  husbands ;  and  to  this  day,  in  the 
island  of  Bali,  the  widows  are  stabbed  with  a 
kris,  and  their  bodies  burned  with  that  of  their 
husband.  Widow  burning  is  not  authorized  in 
the  Veda.  A  widow  is  merely  to  accompany  her 
husband  to  the  funeral  pile,  and  there  is  aiddressed 
with  a  Vedic  verse,  viz.  *  Rise,  woman,  come  to  the 
world  of  life  ;  thou  sleepest  nigh  unto  him  whoso 
life  is  gone  :  come  to  us.  Thou  hast  thus  fulfilled 
thy  duties  of  a  wife  to  the  husband  who  once  took 
thy  hand  and  made  thee  a  mother.'  The  Rig  Veda, 
X.  18,  7,  8,  requires  the  widow  to  leave  the  funeral 
pile  before  the  fire  is  applied  to  it ;  and  widows 
of  the  Hindus,  according  to  the  Atharva  Veda, 
iz.  5,  27,  28,  could  marry  again. 

Up  till  the  assumption  of  Mysore  by  the  British, 
it  was  usual  to  sell  widows  convicted  of  unchastity. 
They  were  often  redeemed  by  their  relatiFes  for 
3  to  12  pagodas.  Women  who  eat  the  sacrificial 
rice,  Beli-anna,  at  certain  pagodas  became  for- 
feited to  the  pagodas,  and  reside  there,  per- 
forming menial  offices.  They  generally  become 
prostitutes.— -Tb^fj}  Hajasthan,  L  pp.  812, 612, 613 ; 
Correspondence  relative  to  Hindu  Infanticide^  p. 
42 ;  Elph.  262 ;  Lubbock,  Orig.  of  Civil.  96 ;  Max 
Muller,  Chips^  p.  85 ;  Colebrooke's  Essays,  L  p. 
183;  H.  H,  Wilson's  Sekct  Works,u.  p.  270;  BartL 

WOMBAT  of  Bass  and  Flinders,  a  marsupial 
animal  of  New  Holland,  the  Phascolarctos  of  De 
Blainville,  the  Koala  of  Cuvier,  the  Phasoolome 
of  St.  Hilaire,  the  Amblotes  of  Peron. — Jam.  Ed. 
Journ.  i.,  1826,  p.  108. 


Hezm,  .  .  . 
Ohob,  .  .  . 
Aranayum,  . 
Davou,  .  . 
Bosque,  Selre, 
Kadu,  Kamba, 


Pb 


Sah 


a 


Ghetto,  Earn,  Koia,ll 


WOMEN'S  CLOTHa  In  Southern  India  tli 
description  of  clothing  is  chiefly  manufactoiedi 
the  town  of  Amee,  in  the  couectorate  of  Nor 
Aroot.  They  are  of  various  colours,  with  Ixndo 
chiefly  used  by  Brahman  women.  They  aie  m 
at  from  2  to  12  rupees  each.    See  Olotluog. 

WOOD. 
AmnvaTU,     .    .    .   Gak. 
'Nath'h,     .    .    .     DUKH. 
Bois,     .....      Fb. 

Wald, Ger. 

Lacara,  ....  Guj. 
Lakra,  ....  HlifD. 
Boflco,  Selva,  .  .  It. 
Lakara,     .     .     .     Kahb.  I 

See  Timber  Trees. 

WOOD.  Lieutenant  John  Wood,  of  the  ludil 
navy,  was  bom  in  1812,  and  educated  at  A 
Perth  Academy.  He  joined  the  Indian  m 
when  very  young,  and  retired  from  it  in  M 
He  became  managinff  director  of  the  hk 
Flotilla,  and  lived  in  Sind  for  many  yeaia  I 
died  in  London,  13th  November  1871.  Ai 
1835  to  1886,  while  lieutenant  of  the  naTy>« 
engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  riv»  Indos,  fn 
the  sea  to  Attock.  From  Attock  hedeseeii 
the  river  to  Kalabagh,  passing  its  falb  d 
rapids.  In  1836  he  accompani^  Sir  Alexai 
Bumes  in  his  mission  to  K&buL  He  crosaed  i 
mountains  to  Eundus,  and  was  the  first  EmpA 
since  Maroo  Polo,  to  reach  Pamir,  the  am 
Dunia.  In  1838  be  discovered  the  soone  d  i 
Oxus,  and  received  the  gold  medaJ  of  the  Bsi 
Geographical  Society.  His  writings  were-4 
Report  on  the  River  Indus,  in  BL  As.  Tnna,  Wk 
X. ;  Notes  on  the  Lower  Part  of  the  Indus  tdi 
the  Craft  thereon,  in  Bom.  Qea  Trana,  18t 
1 838,  reprint,  L  p.  89 ;  Journey  into  the  Nagatt 
ibid.,  1844,  xiii.  p.  17 ;  Journey  to  the  Oxos,  Lfll 
1841,  L  8to  ;  Journal  of  a  Visit  to  the 
Archipelago,  in  Lond.  Geo.  Trans.,  1836,Ti.jLl 

Starting  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
Wood  accompanied  Bumes'  expedition  vd  < 
classical  river,  and,  after  anival  at  Kibu, 
sent  forward  to  Kunduz.  Leaving  his  comi 
Dr.  Lord  there,  he  pushed  on  eastwaidi, 
struck  the  Oxus  at  Fyzabad,  passed  theooei 
Jerm,  making  an  expedition  to  the  lapis-' 
mines ;  was  detained  by  winter  storms  st  Ji 
in  Badieikhshan,  from  Christmas  to  the  endof  <* 
uary,  and  then  followed  one  of  the  chief 
which  make  the  Oxus,  along  its  frozen  bed  toj 
source  in  a  lake  on  the  great  Pamir  steppe, 
snow  lay  thickly  on  the  hills  and  river.  Di 
the  last  marches  there  was  no  wood  to  be ' 
and  the  only  fuel  was  the  dung  of  animak 
camped  in  the  summer  on  spots  known  to 
wandering  tribe  from  whom  his  escort  was  taW 
and  now  dug  out  by  the  men  from  beneath  m 
snow.  Arrived  at  the  lake  Sir-i-Kol,  as  il  > 
called,  following  Captain  Wood,  a  night  had! 
be  passed  at  this  enormous  altitude,  where  ij 
pulses  of  some  of  the  party  galloped  1^  beati  * 
a  minute,  the  lowest  bising  110.  In  the  mooN 
Captain  Wood  and  his  followers  aallied  Ml 
upon  the  lake,  sounding  it  with  great  difficrii 
for  the  ice,  2i  feet  thick,  had  to  be  broken,  m 
*  a  few  strokes  of  the  pickaxe  prodneed  an  tf 
haustion  that  stretched  us  upon  the  snow  to  reo* 
our  breath.'  There  was  only  9  last  of  ^nM 
though  the  lake  is  14  miles  kmg  by  abooi  a  aw 
in  breadth.    The  water  was  a  a  reddah  Hagi 
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d '  emitted  a  alighUy  fetid  small'  The  bottom 
M  oosy  and  tangled  with  graasy  weeds.  At 
is  height  the  human  yoioe  was  sensibly  affected, 
d  converaation  hushed  for  very  weariness, 
itore  seemed  to  defy  the  power  of  man  to  search 
to  her  hidden  mysteries.  The  sound  of  a  human 
ace  would  haye  been  music  to  the  ear,  but  no 
le  at  this  inhospitable  season  thinks  of  inyading 
Me  gelid  domains;  yet  Captain  Wood  made 
I  ob^rvations,  and  returned  in  safety  to  give 
em  to  his  countrymen.  —  Dr»  Buist;  E»  L 
arine  SurueyK. 

Sir  Charles  Wood,  created  Lord  Halifax,  for 
reral  years  during  the  changes  succeeding  the 
dian  Mutiny  of  1857,  the  Minister  for  India. 
is  chief  work  was  to  amalgamate  the  Indian 
ih  the  British  army,  and  his  plans  needed  many 
aoges.  His  friends  claimed  for  him  credit  for 
itoring  the  Indian  finances,  but  in  this  he  had 
>  share. — Howell-ThvrlqWt  p.  22. 


of  Lictor.  The  Qerman  entomologists  denominated 
the  group  Sacktrager,  the  Singhalese  call  them 
Dara-kattea,  or  ^bUlets  of  firewood,'  and  regard 
the  inmates  as  human  beings,  who,  as  a  pumsh* 
ment  for  stealing  wood  in  some  former  stage  of 
existence,  have  been  condemned  to  undergo  a 
metempi^chosis  under  the  form  of  these  insects. 

The  male,  at  the  close  of  the  pupal  rest,  escapes 
from  one  end  of  this  covering;  but  the  female 
makes  it  her  dwelling  for  life,  moving  about  with 
it  at  pleasure,  and,  when  alarmed,  draws  together 
the  purse-like  aperture  at  the  open  end. — Tennenfi 
Sketches  of  ike  Nat,  Hist,  of  Ceylon ^  p.  432. 

WOOD-OIL. 
T'ung-yu,  Siu-yii,  .  CHlir.  |  Hung-t'ang-yn,  .    .  Chin. 
Peh-t'ong-yu,     .    .      „      |  Telia  gurjun,      .      Hind. 

Several  articles  met  with  in  commerce  are 
known  as  wood -oils,  but  wood -oil  proper,  in 
Farther  India,  is  obtained  for  the  most  part  in 
Assam,  Arakan,  Burma,  and  the  Straits,  by  tap" 


WOOD- ALOES.    Ak-yun,  Bdrm.    The  aloes-  i  ping  certain  trees  of  the  order  DipterocaipeiB, 
)od,  agailocha  wood,  or  eagle-wood  of  the  Old  I  Dipterocarpus  alatus,   D.  coetatus,   D.    incanus. 


istament. 

WOOD- APPLE  TREE.  Feronia  elephantum, 
w.  Wood-apple  gum,  obtained  from  the  Feronia 
tphantum,  is  very  abundant,  and  forms  the  well- 
own  East  India  gum-arabic.  From  its  ready 
lability  without  residue,  it  gives  the  best  muci- 
re  for  making  black  ink. — M.  E.  J,  R. 
WOOD -ASHES.  Tsau-hwui,  Chin.;  Bakh, 
iHD.  Used  as  a  detergent  remedy  in  disorders 
the  skin  and  hair. 

VrOODCOCE,  Scolopax  rosticobi,  Linn. 
Indioas,  Hodgson,  i  Tntatar,    .    •    •      Hind. 

i-iitar, .    .    .      Hind.  |  Sim-kokra,    •    .  „ 

rhis  woodcock  is  a  winter  visitant  to  the  more 
rrated  wooded  regions  dt  India,  the  Himalaya, 
ilgherries,  Pulneys,  Shevaroys,  Coorg,  and 
Dbtless  all  the  other  high  rang:es  of  Southern 
iia.  During  its  periodical  migrations  north 
d  south,  individuals  are  occasionally  killed  in 
dous  parts  of  the  country  in  the  plains,  near 
kutta,  at  Dacca,  Tiperah,  Noaoally,  Berham- 
r,  Masnlipatam,  Kaladgi.  It  arrives  about 
\  middle  of  October,  and  leaves  in  February, 
nintaineer  says  they  breed  in  the  hills  near  the 
ywB  in  considerable  numbers,  and  are  seen 
rards  dusk,  about  the  open  fflades  and  borders 
the  forest  on  the  higher  ridges,  flying  rather 
;h  in  the  air  in  various  directions,  and  uttering 
loud  wailing  cry.  The  only  other  true  wood- 
tks  are  S.  saturata,  Horsfield^  and  S.  minor, 
%elin, 

nrOODFOIJDIA  FLORIBUNDA.  Salish,  A 
e  oif  the  Panjab,  in  Eangra ;  Jflowers  used  in 

[VOOD-MOTH,  Wood-carryiilg  mOth. 
ktroger,    •    .    .   Guu  I  Muluka  raMui,   .    .   Tam. 
ra-kattea^      •     Singh.  |  Kundi  puchi,     .    .      „ 

fhere  are  five  ascertained  species  of  these  in 
flon, — ^Psyche  Doubledaii,  fVe«<t0.;  Metisapkna, 
ilker;  Eumeta  Cramerii,  Wesiw,;  E.  Templetonii, 
*stw, ;  and  Cryptothelea  ooUsorta,  Temp. 
rheir  larvae  construct  for  themselves  cases,  which 
y  suspend  to  a  branch,  frequently  of  the  pome- 
oiate,  surrounding  them  with  the  stems  of 
ves  and  thorns,  or  pieces  of  twigs  bound  to- 
:her  by  threads,  till  the  whole  presents  the 
^earanee  of  a  bundle  of  rods  about  1)  inches 
ig.  From  the  resemblance  of  this  to  a  Roman 
001^  one  Afiriean  species  has  obtained  the  name 


D.  Invis,  and  D.  turbinatus,  but  D.  incanas  is 
supposed  to  yield  the  best  sort,  and  in  the  greatest 
quantity.  In  Burma,  the  mode  of  extraction  is 
as  follows : — About  the  end  of  the  dry  season, 
that  is  in  March  or  April,  several  deep  incisions 
are  made  with  an  axe  into  Uie  heart  of  the  wood, 
and  a  good-sized  piece  scooped  out ;  into  the  hole 
fire  Lb  placed,  and  kept  burning  until  the  oil  begins 
to  run,  when  it  is  received  into  a  bamboo,  and 
allowed  to  run  slowly  drop  by  drop.  In  Malacca, 
also,  it  is  obtained  from  one  of  the  Dipterocaipeffi, 
very  common  in  tlie  dense  jungles  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  which  grows  to  a  great  height. 
When  not  tapped  too  soon,  the  base  of  the  trunk 
is  often  of  immense  girth.  The  oil  which  flows 
from  the  wound  is  a  mixture  of  balsam  and  vola- 
tile oil,  and  when  applied  as  a  varnish  to  wood 
or  other  substance,  the  oil  evaporating  deposits 
a  hard  and  durable  coat  of  resin.  They  are  cniefly 
used  as  natural  varnishes,  either  alone,  or  in  com- 
bination with  coloured  pigments,  also  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  tar  in  paying  the  seams  of  shipping, 
and  for  preserving  timber  from  the  attacks  of 
white  ants.  They  are  said  also  to  be  useful  as  an 
ingredient  in  lithographic  inks.  The  oils  generally 
receive  the  names  of  the  localities  from  which 
they  are  imported.  Some  of  them  differ  con- 
siderably in  colour  and  consistence,  but  they  all 
possess  the  same  balsamic  odour.  Dipterocarpus 
Jievis  is  one  of  the  commonest  forest  trees  of  Burma, 
growing  to  an  enormous  size,  and  yielding  as  much 
as  80  gallons  of  oil  each  season,  without  injuring 
the  tree.  The  oil,  when  permitted  to  remain  at  rest, 
divides  itself  into  two  layers,  the  upper  consisting 
of  a  clear,  chestnnt-coloored  liquid  balsam,  and 
the  lower  being  in  appearance  like  flakes  of  granu- 
lated sugar,  and  consisting  probably  of  the  surplus 
resin  deposited  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  Telia  gurjim  wood -oil,  as  found  in  the 
bazars,  generally  occurs  as  a  brown,  oily-looking, 
semi-transparent  liquid,  in  odour  strongly  resem- 
bling a  mixture  of  balsam  of  copaiba  with  a 
small  portion  of  naphtha. 

Mr.  Lowe  found  that  the  filtered  balsam  of  the 
gurjun  oil  formed  a  brown  transparent  liquid, 
which  yielded  by  distillation  in  100  parts, — 
essential  oil,  65 ;  hard  resin,  84 ;  acetic  acid  and 
water,  1.  According  to  Mr.  Lowe,  the  volatile 
oil  possesses  all  the  characters  of  that  of  oopttba, 
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and  the  bard  reeiii  (which  he  regards  as  pure 
copaivic  add,  exempt  from  the  soft  resin,  which, 
according  to  him,  exists  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
copaiba  of  commerce)  appears  to  him  indicative 
of  superiority  as  a  medicine.  Mr.  Lowe  recognised 
in  the  new  resinous  balsam  the  singular  property 
of  becoming  solid  when  exposed  in  a  closed  vessel 
to  a  temperature  of  280°  F.  Copaiba  presents 
no  similar  phenomenon. 

The  new  balsam,  distilled  with  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  an  oxidizing  agent,  as.  chlorine, 
hypo-chlorite  of  lime,  or  bichromate  of  potash, 
yields  an  essential  oil  of  a  fine  blue,  whilst  ordi- 
nary copaiba,  containing  soft  resin,  affords  hardly 
any  coloured  essential  oil;  and  cold  sulphuric 
acid  produces  with  copaiba  a  purple  coloration 
similar  to  that  obtained  with  cod-liver  oil. 

Wood-oil  from  Moulmein,  when  filtered,  is  a 
transparent  liquid,  of  a  somewhat  dark-brown 
when  seen  by  transmitted  light,  but  appearing 
opaque  and  of  an  obscure  green  if  viewed  by 
reflected  light.  It  possesses,  therefore,  in  a  very 
marked  degree,  the  dichroism  observable  in  all 
resin  oils  obtained  by  the  action  of  fire.  This 
character  determines  the  nature  of  wood- oil,  and 
shows  that  it  is  not  simply  a  natural  product  like 
copaiba,  but  that  it  is  in  part  the  result  of  a 
liquid  modification  of  the  Dipterocarpus  resin, 
effected  by  the  agency  of  heat.  Moulmein  wood- 
oil  is  of  somewhat  greater  consistence  than  olive- 
oil;  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  *964,  and  possesses  an 
odour  and  taste  very  analogous  to  those  of  copaiba. 
It  dissolves  in  twice  its  weight  of  absolute  alcohol, 
with  the  exception  of  a  minute  residue  which  is 
deposited  upon  repose. 

The  most  curious  property  of  the  Dipterocarpus 
wood-oil  is  that  of  solidifying  when  heated  in  a 
closed  vial  to  266°  F. ;  at  this  temperature  the  oil 
becomes  turbid,  and  so  gelatinous  that  it  is  not 
displaced  upon  the  inversion  of  the  phial.  After 
cooling,  the  solidification  is  yet  more  perfect; 
but  a  gentle  warmth,  assisted  by  slight  agitation, 
restores  its  former  liquidity.  The  resin  of  Vateria 
Indica  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  very  imperfectly 
so  in  ether;  whilst  the  green  resin  of  wood-oil 
is  easily  soluble  in  either  of  these  menstrua. 

Camphor  wood-oily  from  the  Dryobalanops  cam- 
phora,  belongs  to  the  class  of  volatile  oik.  It  is 
used  largely  in  Singapore  as  a  substitute  for  tur- 
pentine, and  sells  at  from  15  to  20  cents  a  bottle. 

Wood'oU  of  China,  the  T^ung-tsze-yu  of  com- 
merce, is  obtamedfrom  the  seeds  of  the  filseococcus 
verrucosa,  which  grows  plentifully  in  the  valley  of 
the  Yang-tse.  In  China,  the  cold-drawn  wood- 
oil,  P^-t'ung-yu,  is  pale,  and  is  used  for  lamps  and 
for  varnishing  furniture  and  the  better  class  of 
umbrellas.  A  darker  tiiick  oil,  called  Siu-yu,  is 
obtained  by  heat  and  pressure  from  the  seeds  and 
fruits  of  the  EIsbocoocus  and  Jatropha.  It  is  used  in 
TTiAking  putty,  and  in  caulking  and  painting  ships 
and  boats.  There  is  a  reddish  kind  called  Hung- 
tWff-yu.  The  best  wood-oil  of  China  comes  to 
Haii^w  from  Shin  -  chau  -  fu,  one  of  the  sub- 
stances of  which  the  well-known  and  much-prized 
China  lacquer  is  made. 

Deodar  or  shemanatahu  oil,  from  the  £ry- 
throxylon  areolatum,  and  Sissoo  wood-oil,  from 
Dalbergia  sissoo,  are  empyreumatio  medicinal 
products. 

Teak  wood-oil  is  a  dull  ash-coloured  oil,  pro- 
curable in  most  of  the  large  bazars  of  India; 


when  allowed  to  rest  for  some  time,  it  sepanl 
into  two  layerp,  the  upper  one  a  dark-colomi 
clear  stratum,  and  the  lower  a  more  solid  d 
posit.  Its  chief  use  is  for  applying  to  ¥oq 
work  of  all  sorts,  either  alone  as  a  nataralvaiu 
or  in  combination  with  certain  resins. 

Wood-oil  from  the  species  of  Dipterocaiyi 
is  used  for  painting  the  beams  and  wood-it 
of  native  houses,  and  may  also  be  mixed  ii 
paint  when  not  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  ill 
excellent  solvent  of  caoutchouc;  it  hu'M 
used  as  a  substitute  for  fish-oil  in  curing  ledi 
and  found  to  answer.  It  mak^  an  cx(^ 
house  varnish,  and  the  Burmese  employ  its 
tensively  in  the  manufacture  of  torches,  t 
is  a  good  substitute  for  copaiba  balsam  ill 
treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  given  diffused  thn^ 
almond  mixture  or  gum  water.  Dose,  10  tsl 
minims,  repeated  thrice  daily,  or  as  ofteii 
necessary.  A  compound  tincture  of  gurjraif 
efficient  substitute  for  Frank's  well-known  spsok 
for  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea.  Dose,  20  at 
minims,  in  a  little  milk  or  sugared  water. 

Wood-oil  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid  into  attt 

rngy  substance,  hard  and  brittle,  heavier  in 
liquid  part  of  the  oil  into  which  it  mktM 
liquid  part  assumes  a  colour  nearly  like  Mi 
port  wme,  and  is  about  as  fluid  as  water,  li 
more  liq^uid  than  the  natural  wood -oil  1 
thin  coating  of  that  liquid  part  applied  toihd 
of  deal  wood  formed  in  24  hours  a  tru^ 
varnish  perfectly  even  and  bright.  The  ipif 
matter  above  alluded  to  seems  to  possess  ik^ 
properties  as  a  mixture  of  resin  and  annotta  ^ 
identical  substances  are  obtained  by  diaolif^ 
with  nitric  acid  the  common  arohalte  used  I 
pavements.  A  small  quantity  of  sulphniK 
poured  incautiously  on  the  second  day  intoj 
wood-oil  which  had  been  in  contact  with  ' 
acid,  caused  it  to  rush  out  of  the  glsss 
violent  effervescence  and  disengagement  of  i 
aromatic  fumes,  and  a  heat  of  about  20(f 
the  aromatic  smell  was  very  sweety  and  mix^l 
benjamin. — Smith;  Roxh. ;  Journal  de PI 
1856;  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  xiv.  xv.; 
Rohde,  MSS. 

WOODPECKER,  birds  of  the  tribe 
family  PicidsB,  of  the  genera  Picus, 
Hypopicus,Yungipicns,yivia,  Sajna,etc.,of  1 
and  Southern  Aoa,  are  numerous.     See 
p.  876. 
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Saf ,  Wabr,  Taftik,  Arab. 
Tangmau,      .    .     .Ohik. 

Uld, Dan. 

Wol, DUT. 

Laine,   ...    .    .    .     Fb. 

Wolle, Geb. 

Oonn,  .  .  Ouj.,  Hind. 
Lana,  .  .It.,  Lat.,  Sp. 
Bolu,    ....  Malat.  I 

Wool  is  largely  imported  into  India,  aod  fl 

tities  of  the  imports  as  weU  as  the  fleece  of  iii 

sheep  are  exported,  but  while  the  fonner  anj 

creasing  in  quantity  and  value,  the  exporti* 

falling  off. 

Rs. 


Paahm,  Put,  Fam, 
Welna,      ... 
La,  Laa,    .    .   .  • 
Wolna,  SaherBft» 
Lena,    .    .    .   • 
Oo,  Woo,  .    .   . 

Ull, 

Bocha, .... 


Imported—    Lbs. 

1874-75,    .  1,&4S,7«7  4.87,717 

1876-77,    .  2,145,684  5,38,116 

1879-80,    .  8,564,939  8,7S,7S9 

1880-81,    .  9,775,554  7,88,434 

1882-83,    .  8,781,857  6,89,813 


Exported—  Lbs. 
1874-75, 21,«0,7a 
1876-77,  U,9»,W  J,Jf.J 

1880-81, 8«,eOI,6»I,J«i| 
1888-88.  Sl,Ml.«n 


The  table-land  of  the  Peunsidi,  covnei^ 
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rith  the  Neilgherries,  and  proceeding  along 
iyaore  to  the  Dekhan,  Kandesh,  and  Gujerat, 
ireeents  large  tracts  of  coantiy  affording  a 
avoarable  climate  and  abundant  pastures  for 
imnerous  flocks  of  sheep.  If  from  thence  we 
trooeed  in  a  north-east  oirection,  passing  Berar, 
falwa,  Rajputana,  to  the  district  of  Hurriana 
nd  the  province  of  Dehli,  we  shall  see,  supported 
Q  the  natural  pastures  of  the  country,  immense 
erds  of  cattle,  and  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  the 
itt^  affording  wool  utilized  by  the  natives  for 


WOOL. 

and  the  sonrounding  country  produces  sheep's 
wool  in  great  abuncbtnce.  This  edieep  is  appar- 
ently ind^nous  also  to  the  Salt  Range. 

Kirman  is  a  tract  of  country  close  by  the 
Persian  Gulf,  to  the  south  of  Peina.  Its  wool 
finds  its  way  into  the  Panjab  in  considerable 
quantities.  It  is  a  soft,  delicate  wool,  but  its 
principal  use  at  present  unfortunately  appears 
to  be  the  adulteration  of  genuine  pashm.  The 
Kirmani  wool  from  the  Persian  Gulf  finds  its  way 
to  Amritsar  pretty  largely  from  both  Kurachee  and 


laking  blankets  (kumlee  or  cumblee)  of  different !  Bombay,  and  is  one  of  the  staples  used  in  adulter- 
e^rees  of  fineness,  which  form  a  considerable  !  ating  the  pashm  or  genuine  shawl- wool. 


rticle  of  the  commerce  of  these  provinces,  and 
ne  is  possessed  by  every  labourer  and  artisan. 
^^^ain,  the  Himalaya,  on  their  southern  face, 
resent  a  European  -  like  climate,  remarkable, 
owever,  for  being  influenced  by  the  periodical 
line.  The  temperature  varies  according  to  the 
[evation;  but  they  afford  everywhere  rich  pas- 
irea,  and  support  a  fine  breed  of  sheep,  of  which 
le  wool  is  employed  by  the  mountaineers  to 
irm  their  clothing.  The  nortiiern  face  of  these 
lountains  is  as  remarkable  for  its  dryness  as  the 
mthem  is  for  its  moisture ;  the  cold  is  excessive, 
id  the  animals  which  are  pastured  tiiere  are 
>Tered  with  shaggy  hair  or  with  long  wool,  and 
fine  down.  It  is  here  that  the  shawl- wool  goat 
nds  its  most  congenial  climate. 

Sir  A.  Burnes  says,— (1)  The  wool  of  Turkestan 
obtained  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bokhara 
id  Samarcand,  and  is  more  celebrated  than  that  of 
libul.  This  is  sent  to  Amritsar  in  the  Panjab, 
here  it  is  used  to  mix  with  the  shawl-wool  of  Tibet 
;  making  what  are  called  Kashmir  shawls.  It  is 
te  produce  of  the  goat  of  Bokhara,  and  not  of 
le  sheep  of  Turkestan,  and  is  called  'put,'  in 
mtradistinction  to  *  pashm,'  which  is  used  to 
[press  the  fleece  of  the  sheep.  (2^  The  wool  or 
It  of  the  goat  of  Kabul  was  not  tnen  exported, 
dug  entirely  consumed  in  the  native  manufac- 
ires.  It  \A  procured  from  coats,  and  chiefly  from 
le  hill  country  of  the  mzara  to  the  west  of 
Kbal,  and  between  that  city  and  Herat,  which 
18  an  elevation  of  about  6000  or  8000  feet  above 
le  level  of  the  sea.  (3)  The  countless  flocks  of 
t-tailed  sheep  in  Kabul  produce  an  abundance 
I  vool.  The  fleece  is  of  a  glossy  white  colour, 
&d  is  in  Kabul  called  *pashm-i-burrak,'  and  the 
^brics  prepared  from  it  'burrak,'  in  contradis- 
oction  to  *puttu.'  It  sold  at  from  2  to  2^ 
jibul  rupees  the  seer,  or  sixteen  pounds.  It  is 
rought  in  from  all  directions  for  sale  in  Kabul ; 
id  Sir  A.  Burnes  states  that  he  *'  can  scarcely 
Dt  a  limit  to  the  supply,  since  the  extent  of  pas- 
ire  land  in  those  countries  is  not  overrated  at 
>Qr-fifths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  country, 
nd  a  very  large  portion  of  the  population,  such 
I  the  Lohani  and  Ghilji,  are  shepherds,  who 
smove  from  pasture  to  pasture,  and  rear  their 
ocks  with  great  care  and  attention.  Nature, 
owever,  does  as  much  as  the  people ;  for  aro- 
latic  plants,  in  which  sheep  delight,  are  exeeed- 
kgly  abundajit,  and  it  is  universally  believed  that 
liey  have  considerable  effect  on  the  quality  of  the 
rool.' 

Wool  obtained  from  the  fat-tailed  variety  of 
leep  Ib  used  in  the  manufacture  of  olotiis  and 
upets,  and  is  also  exported  to  India.  It  is  of 
ide  distribution ;  the  sheep  abound  at  Peshawur, 
[abul,  Kandahar^  Herat,  fmd  other  places.    Kelat 

VOL.  ui. 


The  Lena  shawl-wool  is  the  produce  of  the 
goats  of  the  Tibetan  Himalaya.  It  used  to  be  a 
prevalent  opinion  that  these  goats  were  found  in 
Kashmir,  but  that  celebrated  valley  is  far  too 
warm  and  damp  for  them. 

The  best  shawl-wool  is  produced  in  the  vicinity 
of  Garo,  Manasarowara,  and  the  elevated  lands  to 
the  eastward.  The  shawl-wool  is  the  fleece  of 
the  goat  next  the  skin  only;  the  outer  coat  is 
coarse  hair,  and  the  two  colours  are  white  and 
light  brown.  The  dogs  of  Tartary  have  also  a 
soft  down  below  the  hair,  very  little  inferior  to 
that  of  the  goats. 

Goafs  hair  is  very  commonly  produced  in 
almost  every  district  of  the  Panjab,  and  called 
^jat.'  It  IB  used  for  making  ropes,  also  for 
matting,  and  for  the  strong  bags  wherein  grain^ 
etc.,  is  carried  on  the  backs  of  oxen.  Grain 
dealers  use  rugs  made  of  it  in  the  shops  in  which 
the  grain  is  poured  out  when  being  winnowed  or 
weired.  At  DaU  and  Gyani,  in  Hnndes,  four  or 
five  fleeces  of  wool,  according  to  size,  sold  for  one 
rupee,  which  averages  1(  to  2  annas  or  3d.  the 
pound.  Shawl-wool  is  produced  in  a  variety  of 
districts  in  Tibet 

The  wool  of  Eastern  Turkestan  is  known  as 
Turfani  wool,  so  called  from  the  city  of  Turfan. 
It  is  this  exquisitely  fine  wool  from  which  the 
finest  shawls  and  other  fabrics  of  Kashmir  are 
made. 

The  following  are  the  wools  used  in  the  Pan- 
jab : — 

(a)  PcLshm,  or  shawl-wool  properly  so  called, 
being  a  downy  substance  found  next  the  skin  and 
below  the  thick  hair  of  the  Tibetan  goat  It  is  of 
three  colours, — white,  drab,  and  dark  lavender 
(tusha).  The  best  kind  is  produced  in  the  semi- 
Chinese  provinces  of  Turfan,  Kichar,  and  ex- 
ported via  Yarkand  to  Kashmir.  All  the  finest 
shawls  are  made  of  this  wool ;  but  as  the  maharaja 
of  Kashmir  keeps  a  strict  monopoly  of  the  article, 
the  Panjab  shawl-weavers  cannot  procure  it,  and 
have  to  be  content  with  an  inferior  kind  of  pashm 
produced  at  Ghathan,  and  exported  via  Leh  to 
Amritsar,  Nurpur,  Ludhiana,  Jalalpur,  and  other 
shawl- weaving  towns  of  the  Panjab.  The  price 
of  white  paiSim  in  Kashmir  is,  for  undeaned, 
Rs.  8  to  4  per  lb. :  ditto,  cleaned,  Bs.  6  to  7  per  lb. ; 
of  tusha,  uncleaned,  Rs.  2  to  3  per  lb. ;  cleaned, 
from  Bs.  6  to  7. 

(b)  The  Jleece  of  (he  Ihmha  sheep  of  Kabul 
and  Peshawur  is  sometimes  called  the  Kabuli 
pashm.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
finer  sorts  of  choga,  an  outer  robe  or  cloak  with 
sleeves  worn  by  iighans  and  other  Muhammadans 
of  the  western  frontier. 

(c)  Wahah  Shahi^  or  Kirmani  wool,  the  soft 
wmte  wool  of  a  sheep  found  iji  Kirman,  a  tract 
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of  country  in  the  south  of  Persia,  by  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  spurious 
kinds  of  shawl-cloth,  and  for  adulterating  the 
texture  of  Kashmir  shawls. 

(d)  The  hair  of  a  goat  common  in  Kabul  and 
Peshawur,  (ailed  nat,  from  which  a  texture  called 
pattu  is  made.    (Qu.  put  ?) 

(e)  The  woolly  hair  of  the  camel.  From  this  a 
coarser  kind  of  choga  is  made. 

(/)  The  wool  of  the  country  sheep  of  the 
plains. 

A  considerable  and  increasing  quantity  of  wool 
is  exported  from  India,  mostly  all  of  it,  latterly, 
from  Bombay,  and  chiefly  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  America.  Wool  of  Afghanistan 
from  the  white  sheep  has  been  increasing  as  an 
export,  yia  Kurachee  to  Britain.  The  wlute  and 
the  rufous-coloured  sheep  are  shorn  twice  a  year. 
Sind  is  not  a  wool  -  producing  country,  though 
it  is  to  be  obtained  m  its  western  conflnes  to  a 
great  extent,  particularly  in  Cutchi  and  the 
Jalawan  mountains  of  the  Brahui.  The  Hindus 
of  the  country  carry  on  the  trade,  and  thus  much 
of  the  article  ooming  into  the  Bombay  market 
through  Sind  is  misnamed  Sindian  wool.  Many 
diBtricts,  however,  accessible  through  Sind  and 
the  Indus,  yield  this  important  article  abundantly ; 
that  furnished  by  the  Kelat  territories  finds  its 
way  to  Bombay  via  the  mountainous  road  to 
Sonmiani. 

Mr.  Powell  mentions  that  all  or  most  of  the 
mammalia  of  the  Himalayan  regions  and  other 
similarly  situated  localities,  at  an  elevation  of 
11,000  to  13,000  and  14,000  feet,  which  are 
consequently  subject  to  severe  winters  and  a 
high  rarity  of  atmosphere,  whether  domesticated 
or  wild,  such  as  the  dog,  yak,  kaighan,  etc., 
possess  a  wintry  inner  coat  of  ^  pam,*  of  different 
degrees  of  fineness.  The  punm  of  the  coat  is 
alone  the  marketable  comuiodity ;  but  the  hair  of 
^e  vak  and  Kirghiz  camel  is  in  parts  cropped, 
and  both  in  a  cleaned  and  coarse  state  is  made 
into  cloth  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  for 
Kirffhis  (nomadic)  tents,  clothing,  bedding, 
saddle-bags,  ropes,  etc.  etc.  The  hair  picked 
from  muketable  pam  at  Kashmir  supplies 
material  for  a  different  branch  of  manufacture, 
yiz.  of  ropes,  saddle-bsfis,  and  haircloth  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  qualities,  and  uses. 

Antelope  wool  of  Lahoul,  called  in  Tibetan 
Taodky-i-lena,  or  properly  b-Rtsodky-i-lena,  is 
Tery  precious. 

Ibex  Aatr,  or  wool  of  the  teringole  or  kin,  the 
ibex,  is  ti^e  wool  that  makes  the  famous  and  rare 
ibex  shawls. 

Sheep^s  wool,  black  and  white,  of  Lahoul,  called 
luggi-Mtl,  was  selling  in  1866  for  6  Cutchi  seers 
per  rupee ;  it  is  exported  to  Kullu  and  Kanawar. 

Yaks  wool  of  Kupshu  and  Zanskar,  called 
KuUn,  is  the  soft  tmder-hair  of  the  yak,  used  to 
make  bags  for  sheep  loads,  and  the  felt  soles  of 
shoes. 

The  Rampur  chadr  is  a  soft  wool  fabric  manu- 
factured from  Hie  wool  of  the  sheep  of  Rampur 
and  Spiti,  which  are  there  the  beasts  of  burdsn. 
The  wool  of  the  Dumba  or  large-tailed  sheep  of 
Peshawar  and  Kabul  is  called  K^buli  paahm,  and 
is  manufactured  into  the  choga  or  sleeved  cloaks 
worn  by  the  Afghans. 

Pattu  fabrics  are  made  from  the  pat  wool  of 
Kftbul 


The  pashm  of  Changtan  and  Turf  an  are  of  th 
first  daias,  and  are  monopolized  by  KaBhmir. 

The  pashms  ofRodakhy  Tiadakh,  Spiti,  Bamp^ 

Bashalur  are  a  second-class  wool,  and  fonn  ij 

staple  export  to  the  shawl  manufacturing  dtieil 

the  Pan  jab.  i 

Pasture. — The  nature  of  the  soil  on  wbidi  1^ 

sheep  and  goats  are  fed,  has  most  infloeDce^ 

the  texture  and  quality  of  their  wooL    There  r^ 

be  no  doubt  that  the  valleys  of  the  Sutlej,  ~ 

Chandrabaga  (or  Ohenab),  and  other  tril 

of  the  Indus,  supply  grazing  grounds  not  to] 

surpassed  in  richness  and  suitableness  in  anj[ 

of  uie  world.    The  population  inhabiting  t^eai 

chiefly  pastoral,  but,  owing  to  sloth  and  i| 

the  wool  they  nroduce  is  but  small  m  qi 

f uU  of  dirt,  and  ill  cared  for  in  every  way. 

Government  of  the  Panjab  have  made  effo 

improve  the  breed  by  tne  importation  of  M« 

rams,  but  hitherto  with  little  success.    Hoy 

a  truss  of  Merino  wool  produced  in  the 

Hill  district,  to  the  north-west  of  the  Panjiii^j 

sent  to  England  in  1860,  was  there  libu' 

Is.  6d.  per  Ib^    Sheep  whose  pasture  grows  oaj 

careous  poor  soil  have  short,  harsh  wool,  ' 

those  on  rich  loamy  argillaceous  soils  have  ^ 

and  softer  hair.    The  same  animal  prodi 

ferent  kinds  of  wooL    On  a  sheep  the  finoti 

is  on  the  spine  from  the  neck  to  near  tlM  I 

including  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the 

Rampur  is  a  great  mart  for  the  reception 

wardmg  of  wool. 

Pashm  is  the  chief  article  of  trade  in 
and  Ladakh.    It  is  cut  once  a  year;  the 
picked  out  is  sent  to  Kashmir,  but  the 
made   into   ropes,  coarse    sacks,  and 
After  the  hair  of  the  goat  has  been  cat  shorti 
a  knife  in  the  direction  of  its  growth,  or ' 
head  towards  the  tail,  a  eart  of  comb  is 
in  the  reverse  durection,  and  brings  a«v| 
finer  wool  almost  unmixed  with  the  ooarvf 
If  not  shorn  as  the  aummer  comment 
animals  themselves  rub  off  the  wool. 

The  goats  are  found  domesticated  all 
mountainous  country  of  Western  Tibet^ 
larly  in  the  provinces  of  Ladakh, 
Gara     Changthan   is  the    name  given 
elevated  plateaux  where  innumerable  flc 
pastured.     Merchants  bring  down  huge 
ties  from  Ghar-garo  or  Gurdokh  in  CI 
where  a  large  commercial  fair  is  held 
in  August  (Bhadon).    The  Lahoul  tndeia! 
Ghan^han  wool  through  Tiadakh.     In 
than,  at  the  Arghils  cattle-sheds  and  Ii 
pasture  -  grounds,  the  usual  price   of 
article  or   coarse  pam  is  about  2  vni 
seers  pucka,  or  8  lbs.  (English)  for  Ba. 
about  6  annas  the  pound  weight ;  and 
bartered  for  about  double  its  weight  of 
Ghangthan  pam.      So  also  green  and  red^ 
goat-skins  of  Panjab  manufad^ure,  with 
boots  of  the  same  article  (the  latter  made  iaj 
fashion)  are  bartered  at  Yarkand,  Akso, 
Turfan,  etc.,  for  treble  and  quadruple  theirr 
of  raw  pam.   In  the  same  manner,  not  man] 
since,  the  glass  beads  and  buttons  of  Bh 
were  wont  to  be  bartered  for  an  equal 
gold-dust  or  r^-i-aur  throogfaont  the 
country  of  Gilgit,  Tarkand,  luiAnji,  C 
and  along  the  south  base  of  the  Mostagii 
Kaia-korum, 
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The  mountain  psthB  between  Rampor  and  Spiti 
re  80  predpitous,  Uiat  eheep,  more  surefooted 
lan  larger  beasts,  are  commonly  used  to  carry 
urdens  of  from  16  to  20  lbs.  The  sheep  are 
riven  from  village  to  village  with  the  wool  on, 
Qd  as  the  required  quantity  is  cut  from  their 
acks,  they  are  laden  with  the  grain  which  is 
reived  in  exchange,  and  which,  when  the  fleece 
t  all  disposed  of,  is  carried  into  Chinese  Tartary, 
ad  sold  at  a  profitable  rate.  It  is  the  custom 
>r  the  shephenis  of  Chumurti  to  give  an  order, 
hile  the  crops  are  yet  green  and  on  the  ground, 
>T  any  amount  of  grain  they  may  require,  which, 
hen  the  crop  is  ripe,  is  stored  up  by  the  culti- 
fttor  until  the  summer  of  the  ensuing  year.  When 
le  shepherd  arrives  with  Ins  flock,  he  gives  the 
ool  in  exchange,  and  receives  his  grain,  which  he 
nts  into  small  bags,  and  drives  back  his  flock 
ins  laden.  About  2000  maunds  of  wool  are 
mually  brought  to  Raxnpur,  and  about  half 
lat  quantity  of  padim.  The  price  of  the  wool 
rerages  about  4  lbs,  for  the  rupee,  and  pashm, 
B.  2  to  4  for  2  lbs. 

The  beautiful  pashms  of  Ghangthan  and  Turfan, 
id  the  soft  white  fleeces  of  Kirman,  embrace 
iree  distinct  kinds  of  wool,  distinguished  not 
ily  by  the  climate  and  soil  where  they  are  pro- 
iced,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  they  are  the  pro- 
ice  of  different  animals. 
Theoe   classes  are — 1st.  The  genuine  pashms 

Ghangthan,  Turfan,  etc.,  which  are  mono- 
>lized  by  Kashmir,  and  those  second  -  class 
nhrns,  the  produce  of  Kodakh,  Ladakh,  and 
ren  Spiti,  Runpur,  and  Bashahir,  which  form  the 
aple  export  to  the  shawl  manufacturing  cities  of 
6  Panjab,  Amritsar,  Ludhiana,  Jalalpur,  Nur- 
ir.  Included  by  analogy  of  locality  only,  are 
16  wools  of  the  ibex,  so  rarely  seen,  and  the  yak, 
le  thick  tails  of  which  animals  are  prized  for 
lanries  (fly-flaps). 

2d.  The  wools  produced  beyond  the  N.W. 
;>ntier,  including  those  of  Peshawur,  comprise 
e  Dumba  sheep  wool,  the  wools  of  Kabul, 
>kbara,  and  that  imported  from  Kirman;  in 
pt,  all  classes  of  wool  produced  on  or  beyond 
9  N.W.  frontier.  The  trade  in  these  wools  is 
m  extensive,  both  by  the  Peshawur  and  other 
utea.  Second  class  of  wools,  produced  at  or 
tout  Peshawur,  E^abul,  Kandahar,  and  Persia  or 
irman. 

British  Wools. — Since  the  middle  of  the  18th 
ntury  there  have  been  many  fluctuations  in  the 
ice  of  wool  in  Great  Britain,  from  14s.  6d.  the 
d  about  the  year  1780,  to  65s.  in  1864  and  22s. 
[d.  in  1883.  Taking  the  wool  produce  of  Sng- 
ad  at  5,500,000  tods  per  annum,  the  value  of  this 
•oduca  in  the  year  1864  was  £17,554,166,  whereas 
e  same  quantity  in  the  year  1883  would  repre- 
nt  a  yalue  of  £6,104,427, — that  is,  taking  the 
ean  average  price  of  wool  in  1864  at  63s.  lOd. 
)r  tod,  and  in  1883  at  22&  2fd.  per  tod.  The 
fferenoe  in  value  between  the  produce  of  these 
TO  years  is  thus  no  less  than  £11,449,739. 
ThulL — The  woolproduced  in  the  Thullis shipped 
Bokkor  or  Leia,  and  sent  down  to  Bombay,  and 
'erages  Bs.  10  a  maund.  In  Ludhiana  disteict 
^^>iTniim  is  prepared  from  pashm,  the  fine  hair 

the  Tartar  goat.  The  hair  is  brought  down 
I  mules  through  Ladakh,  Bampor,  and  Bashahir, 
idf  in  exchimge,  cotton  J^^^e  *  goods,  brass, 
id  iron  are  taken  back.    The  price  of  pashm 


varies  from  Rs.  2  a  seer.  On  receiving  the  pashm, 
the  manufacturer's  flrst  business  is  to  separate 
the  coaner  from  the  finer  or  underneath  hair ; 
out  of  each  seer  about  6  chitaks  of  the  latter 
are  taken.  It  is  then  washed  in  rice  water, 
and  made  into  thread.  This  sells  at  from  4  to  12 
rupees  per  seer,  according  to  quality.  The  thread 
made  of  the  finest  hair  is  woven  mto  the  well- 
known  Rampur  chadr,  which  are  extensiyely 
manufactured.  From  the  coarser  thread  are 
made  shawls  of  sorts,  and  the  cloth  known  as 
pashmina. 

Woollen  manufactures  are  largely  produced  in 
High  Asia,  in  India,  and  in  Ghina ;  vast  quantitieB 
of  wool  are  woven  into  blankets  of  various 
degrees  of  fineness,  for  the  use  of  the  people, 
called  kumlee  or  cumblee,  also  chadr.  The  numda 
or  felts,  both  white  and  coloured,  are  used  for 
tents,  floorcloths,  and  quilts.  The  woven  fabrics 
are  made  into  shawls,  choghas,  and  barani  or 
overcoats,  and  the  fine  blankets  known  as  Rampur 
chadr  are  prized,  and  Gentral  Asia  is  famed  for 
its  carpets.  The  burruk  fabric,  the  abra  and 
looi  blankets,  are  made  of  sheep^s  wool;  the 
pattu  and  pattu  malida  (dressed  pattu)  fabrics 
are  laxgely  worn  in  Afghanistan,  and  at  Herat 
kuruk  is  manufactured  from  goat's  hair. 

The  jute  carpet  is  indigenous  to  Persia  and 
Turkestan,  where  the  best  are  stiill  made.  In 
India,  the  foundation  for  the  carpet  is  a  warp  of 
strong  cotton  or  hempen  threads ;  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  process  consists  in  dexterously  twist- 
ing short  lengths  of  coloured  wool  into  eacn  of  the 
threads  of  the  warp,  so  that  the  two  ends  of  the 
twist  of  wool  stick  out  in  front.  The  projecting 
ends  are  then  clipped  to  a  uniform  level,  and  the 
lines  of  work  are  compacted  together  by  striking 
them  with  a  blunt  instrument  (Birdwood).  The 
hiatCHrical  seats  of  the  industry  are  in  Kashmir,  the 
Panjab,  and  Sind,  and  at  Agra,  Mirzapur,  Jubbul- 
pur,  Warangal  in  the  Dekhan,  Malabar,  and  Masuli- 
patam.  Velvet  carpets  are  also  made  at  Benares 
and  Murshidabad,  and  silk  carpets  at  Tanjore  and 
Salem.  At  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  finest 
Indian  rugs  came  from  Warangal,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Andhra  dynasty,  about  80  miles 
east  of  Hyderabad.  Thenr  characteristic  feature 
was  the  exceedingly  numerous  count  of  the 
stitches,  about  12,000  to  the  square  foot  *  They 
were  also  perfectly  harmonious  in  colour,  and  the 
only  examj^les  in  which  silk  was  used  with  an 
entirely  satisfactory  effect '  (Birdwood).  The  price 
was  not  less  than  £10  per  square  yard.  The 
common  rugs,  produced  m  enormous  quantities 
from  the  j^  at  Lahore,  Jubbulpur,  Mirzapur, 
Benares,  and  Bangalore,  sell  in  Engbmd  at  7s.  6d. 
each. 

The  woollen  fabrics  produced  by  the  Ghinese 
are  felts  for  the  soles  of  shoes  and  winter  hats, 
and  a  sort  of  rug  or  carpet.  It  is  not  woven  in 
looms  from  the  yam,  but  is  made  in  small  pieces 
by  a  fulling  process  which  mats  the  fibres  together. 
The  consumption  of  it  by  shoemakers  is  very 
great,  and  nearly  as  large  for  winter  hats  among 
the  common  peojple.  The  rugs  are  woven  with 
coloured  threads  m  rude  imitation  of  figures,  and 
are  extensively  used  in  the  northern  provinceB; 
the  pieces  are  a  few  feet  square,  and  sewn 
together  for  carpets  or  bedding.  Hair  and  wool 
are  both  employed  in  thdr  construction. 

Great  Britain  in  18d3^exported  woollen  fabrics 
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to  the  yalae  of  £18,320,016,  of  which  there 
was  cleared  for  India,  £370,545  yalue ;  to  China, 
£242,456 ;  to  Japan,  £62,455.  India  in  1882- 
1883  imported  to  the  Talae  of  Bs.  77,52,049.— 
MacGregor^  p.  50 ;  Powell,  Handbook;  Econ,  Prod, 
Panjab^  183 ;  Ann,  Ind.  Adm.  xii.  108  ;  Imp,  Gaz, 

WOON.  BuKM.  A  Burmese  governor  or 
minister.  This  word  literally  signifies  burden, 
as  woon-gye,  great  woon ;  woon-douk,  prop  of 
the  woon. — Yule.y,  3. 

WOO-PEI-TZE.  BuRM.  Galls  imported  from 
China,  which  are  said  to  be  produced  by  an  aphis; 
they  are  more  bulky  than  common  gaUs,  of  very 
irregular  shape,  and  hollow. 

WOO-TAI-SHAN,.a  city  of  China  to  which 
the  Mongols  make  pilgrimages,  prostrating  them- 
selves all  tlie  way. 

WOOTZ,  or  Indian  Steel.  Wootz  is  a  term 
applied  by  Dr.  Heyne  to  the  steel  ingots  manu- 
factured in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  of  India. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  his  variation  of  the  word 
Ucha,  meaning  superior,  high;  Ucha  kabbina, 
superior  iron.  The  name  in  Mysore  is  Ukku 
tundu,  also  Ukkina  tundu,  also  Ukku  gatti,  lumps 
of  steel.    See  Steel. 

WORAGALLI,  a  name  of  the  town  in  maps 
called  Warangal. 

WORM.  Several  creatures  receive  this  common 
name;  a  tailless  batrachian,  the  Ichthyophis 
glutinoBUS,  is  an  immense  earth-worm,  common 
in  Sikkim.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Khassya  moun- 
tains, Singapore,  Ceylon,  and  Java. 

Amphitrite,  or  sea-worm  of  Java,  lives  in 
holes  of  the  great  solid  madrepores.  The  gills  of 
these  lovely  creatures  are  in  the  form  of  spiral 
ribbons  of  brilliant  orange,  green,  and  blue. 
These  gaudy  plumes  are  alternately  extruded  and 
retracted,  and,  seen  through  the  pellucid  water, 
present  a  very  singular  and  beautiful  appearance. 
— Adams^  Travels,  p.  51 ;  Hooker's  H,  J,  ii.  p.  25. 

WORMIA  BRACTEATA.  W,  Ic,  Dmenia 
bracteata,  W.  Ic,  A  very  handsome  tree  of  the 
Coimbatore  Hills,  in  the  Bolamputty  valley,  on 
hills  near  Coimbatore,  and  the  Animallays,  in 
Mysore,  and  on  the  North  Arcot  and  Cuddapah 
Hills.  It  is  well  deserving  of  cultivation  for 
ornamental  planting,  etc. — Beddome, 

WORMIA  TRIQUETRA.  RottL  Dij^ipara, 
Singh.  A  moderate-sized  tree,  common  in  the 
moist,  warmer  parts  of  Ceylon,  up  to  an  elevation 
of  2000  feet.— r^ir.  En,  PL  Zeyl  p.  4. 

WORMWOOD. 


Artemisia  absinthxmi,  Lat. 
Bubuk,  ....  Malay. 
Boranjasif  kohl,  .  PsRS. 
Dona,  ....  Sansk. 
Maahipattiri,   .    .     Tax. 


Afsantin,  .  .  .  Abab. 
Yin  ch'in  haa,  .  OHiK. 
Dhowna,  Mustani,  Hind. 
Murwa, ....  ,, 
Domolo,  .  .  .  Jav. 
6und-mar, .    .    .    Kash. 

This  European  plant  is  found  in  the  Indian 

bazars.     The  wormwood  of  the  Old  Testament 

is  the  Artemisia  abrotanum. — O'Sh,  Disp,  p.  414. 

WOTAY  KOROSHANUM.    Tam. 
Wotay  koroflhenam,  Tam.  i  Wontay  koroshnam,  TsL. 

This  is  a  bright  vellow  biliary  concretion, 
found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  certain  camels.  It 
is  highly  prized  as  a  beautiful  yellow  paint,  but 
is  ve^  expensive. — Ainslie, 

WRESTLING  in  India  is  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment for  the  rich,  who  keep  largely  overfed  men 
for  the  purpose  of  being  pitted  against  each 
other.     These  are  so   fuS  of   flesh,  that  their 


distinctive  forms  are  almost  hidden,  thongh  ^ 
is  more  owing  to  the  development  of  moae 
than  to  deposit  of  fat.  On  one  occasion,  to  ad 
to  the  interest  of  a  mela,  wrestlers  of  repatotic 
from  Agra,  Muttra,  Cawnpur,  and  other  pke 
were  sent  for,  and  for  three  mornings  vaooa 
ively  the  rajas  and  others  were  entertamed  ii 
some  splendid  wrestling  matches.  There  wis  i 
cruelty  or  brutality  exhibited,  but  fair,  m^ 
trials  of  strength  and  dexteri^,  which  diak 
applause,  and  which  attracted  on  the  last  dsj\ 
crowd  of  at  least  50,000  people.  WrestleBf 
Japan,  before  engaging,  challenge  by  pbclBfi 
hand  on  each  thigb,  just  above  the  knee;  til 
stooping  slightly,  lifting  each  leg  in  torn,  at  ih 
same  time  slap&e  thigh  as  the  foot  comes  riia)t 
to  the  ground. — DeJUi  Gazette. 

WRIGHT,  EDWARD,  an  eminent  mfttliai 
tician  and  engineer,  who  accompanied  the  Id 
of  Cumberland  on  his  first  voyage  to  the  Am 
In  1616  he  was  appointed  by  the  East  hi 
Company,  on  a  salary  of  £50  a-year,  to  coufi 
their  charts. — E,  I,  Marine  Surveys. 

WRIGHTIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belongisfi 
the  natural  order  Apocynacese,  of  which  Wri^ 
coccinea  is  a  large  tree ;  flowers  externally  gm 
internally  deep  orange-red,  having  sometlmf  i 
the  perfume  of  the  pin  e-apple.  Wrightia  Wail 
is  found  in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  and  ooi 
slope  of  the  Neilgherries,  from  about  the  oai 
of  the  ascent  to  an  elevation  of  between  4 
and  5000  feet.— Moion ;   W.  Ic, 

WRIGHTIA  ANTIDYSENTERICA   R^- 
Nerium  antidysentericum,  Linn, 


Veppala,  .  . 
Kodaga  pala, . 
Pala  cbettu,  . 
Kodisa  pala,  . 


ft 


•  t 


La-thou,  .  .  .  BuRM. 
Conessi  bark  tree,  Eng. 
Inderjau,  .  .  .  Hind. 
Gheeri,  ....  Sansk. 

A  small  tree  of  Malabar,  Ceylon,  the  Iki 
France,  common  in  many  parts  of  India,  aivl 
Tavoy.  The  bark  was  formerly  in  request  all 
the  name  of  Conessi,  and  is  still  esteeme^J 
the  natives  in  dysentery  and  bowel  compM 
It  appears  to  have  lost  its  value  in  commeroJ 
not  being  distinguished  from  the  bark  of  WiM 
tinctoria,  which  grows  in  the  same  phtoes.  V 
very  bitter  seeds  are  boUed  in  milk,  and  m 
in  hemorrhoids  and  dysentery,  and  in  deooM 
in  fever  and  gout ;  also  as  an  anthelmintic.  % 
bark  of  the  root  is  astringent  and  febrifage,^ 
is  used  as  a  specific  in  djsentery  and  M 
complaints.  Its  milky  juice  is  also  used  as  ail 
nerary.  The  tree  has  pecidiarly-scented  ' 
with  a  form  resembling  those  of  the  jaszmna 
wood  is  white,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  soaceptiHi 
polish,  and  is  used  by  Uie  turner  and  eaHi 
maker.  The  seeds  are  covered  witii  a  Ida^ 
downy  tuft,  somewhat  resembling  the  down  <H 
thistle.  Two  kinds  of  inderjau  seeds  aiei 
tinguished  in  Hindu  medicine,  the  sweets 
bitter.  The  former  has  a  pleasant  taiM 
unlike  that  of  oats,  which  th^  also  nmd 
somewhat  in  appearance,  but  are  longff  ^ 
more  slender.  An  infusion  of  this  roasted  ii 
is  given  as  a  safe  and  centle  restrainer  in  M 
complaiuts ;  the  decoction  is  empk>yed  in  M 
cases.  The  ktter,  from  W.  antidyaenteriot,^ 
intensely  bitter,  and  used  as  a  vennifqge.  " 
bark  was  greatly  lauded  in  the  Idth  eenii 
by  Geoffroy,  ana  it  appean  to  be  a  remedy 
no  mean  value.    A  new  vegetaUe  nOcaWd  < 
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noted  from  the  bark  is  reeinous  and  uncrystid- 
izable,  of  a  powerfully  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid 
aste,  inaoluble  in  water,  but  yery  soluble  in 
ilcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform;  only  one  part 
urocurable  from  one  thousand  parts  of  dry  hark. 
!t  is  supposed  tliat  the  seeds  contain  it  in  much 
MPger  quantities. — Cat.  Ex.^  1862  ;  Voigt ;  M. 
S.  /.  R. ;  O'Sh, ;  Ind.  Ann,  Med.  Set.,  Aug.  1866. 

WRIGHTIA  MOLLISSIMA.     WaU. 
Chilswa,    .    .    .    Hind.  |  Dadhia,      .    .    .    Hind. 

Grows  in  the  Nagari  Hills,  in  Eamaon,  Bijnour, 
md  Garhwal,  and  is  abundant  in  some  moist 
orests.  It  grows  in  the  Siwabk  tract,  near  the 
ndus,  up  to  S500  feet.  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
.5  feet  Its  wood  is  light  yellow,  soft,  and  white, 
lot  very  durable,  fine-grained,  polishes  well ; 
tsed  chiefly  for  combs. — Drs.  Ckghom,  Stewart ; 
\fr.  Thomson  ;  M.  E.  J.  R. 

WRIGHTIA  TINCTORIA.    i?.  Br. 


feriom  tinotorium,  Itoscb. 
thur-kuri,  .  .  Bombat. 
[ala-kudu,  Hind.,  Mahr. 
[ya  noATaka,    .    .  Sansk. 


W.  Rothii,  Z).  a 

Pallay  marmm, 
Palava-ranu,    . 
Ohitti  ankuda, 


Tam. 

»» 
.  Tbl. 


A  small,  pretty  tree,  found  in  the  Goimbatore, 
Jodavery,  and  other  forests  of  the  Madras  Pre- 
idency,  and  Tery  common  in  all  the  forests  of 
k)mbay.  It  affords  a  very  beautiful  wood,  white, 
lud,  and  close-grained ;  coming  nearer  to  ivoiy 
ban  any  Dr.  ^xbui*gh  knew,  and  valuable  for 
liming.  Pale  -  green  soft  leaves ;  deciduous  in 
be  cold  weather ;  flowers  in  March  and  April ; 
rhite  follicles  in  pairs,  from  12  to  18  inches 
ong,  of  which  as  they  ripen  the  ends  of  each  pair 
urionsly  join.  It  is  a  common  tree  in  the  Coim- 
latore  jungles.  The  leaves  afford  an  inferior 
and  of  indigo,  hence  the  Mahratta  name.  It  is 
xtracted  by  scalding. — Wight;  Roxh.;  Gibson; 
liddell ;  Cleghom ;  Captain  Beddome. 

WRIGHTIA  TOMENTOSA.    Rom.  et  Sch. 
Neriom  tomentoenm,  Boxb. 
felam-pala,  .    .  Malial.  I  Koyila  mokiri,  .    .    Tel. 
>e<lda  pala,  .    .    .    TxL.  f  Pittta,  Pnta,  Jilledn,    „ 

A  small  tree,  not  very  uncommon  in  the  Central 
hrovince  of  Ceylon,  grows  in  the  Circars  and 
!«wer  Godavery  jungles.  Wood  appears  close- 
(rained,  not  used.  The  juice  is  a  permanent 
rellow  dye.  Bark  given  internally  for  scorpion 
dtea— TAtc?.  PI.  p.  193  ;  Beddome ;  Voigt. 

WRIGHTIA  ZEYLANICA.    R.  Br. 
ff.  antidysenterica,  B.  Br.  \  Sudduidda,    .    .    Singh. 

Common  in  the  south  of  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
-TOir.  p.  198. 

WRITING. 

Jsjnd  (a.),  Hanif  (pL),  Ab. 
iaqm,  Irqam,  .     .    .     „ 

rahrir, ,, 

Icriture, Fr. 

Schrift,  ....  GiR. 
[ikbawat,  .  .  .  Hum. 
ierituTA, It. 

All  Asiatic  races  regard  writing  characters  with 

ft  respect  amounting  to  veneration.    This  feeling 

B  earnest  with  Muhammadans,  influenced  by  the 

possibility  of  the  words  representing  the  sacred 

uume  of  God;  and  the  Chinese  in  their  towns 

employ  people  to  collect  expended  manuscripts 

from  houses,   to  secure  them  from  desecration. 

Amongst  Muhammadans  of  India,  a  holy  man, 

to  cure  sickness,  writes  an  invocation  on  a  board 

or  sla^  or  paper,  which  is  washed  off  and  given 

to  the  sick  person  to  drink.    Writing  has  been 


Soriptura,  ....  Lat. 
Navaaht,     .    .    .     Febs. 

lipi Sansk. 

Esoritura,  ....  Sp. 
Ayuthu,  Ezhuttu,  .  Tah. 
Basbathee,.    .    .    .  TxL. 


brought  to  its  present  perfection  by  much  kbour. 
It  has  been  in  use  from  prehistoric  times,  and 
throughout  5000  years,  at  least,  learned  men  have 
been  mventing  and  improving  alphabets. 

The  moat  recent  writer  is  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor, 
in  1883,  on  the  alphabet  He  tells  us  that  two 
kinds  of  writing  are  in  use  bv  the  natives  of  the 
world,---«lphabetic  and  non-alphabetic ;  that  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic  writing  la  believed  to  have 
been  the  source  of  all  existing  alphabets;  that 
every  system  of  writing  has  begun  with  rude 

{nctures  of  objects,  and  such  pictures,  more  or 
ess  conventionalized,  were  graaually  aooepted  as 
the  representatives  of  words,  and  afterwards  be- 
came the  symbols  of  more  or  less  elementary 
sounds.  Learned  men  describe  this  process  in 
saying  that  writing  began  with  ideograms,  pictures, 
or  pictorial  symbols,  which  afterwards  developed 
into  phonograms  or  symbols  of  sounds,  either 
verbal  signs,  syllabic  signs,  or  alphabetic  signs. 

Tliere  are  known  five  great  systems  of  picture- 
writing,  which  have  been  independently  invented. 
These  are  (1)  the  Egyptian,  which  developed  into 
the  monumental  hieroglyphic ;  (2)  the  cuneiform, 
which  branched  into  nme  forms ;  (3)  the  Chinese, 
of  five  forms ;  (4)  the  Mexican,  with  its  two 
branches ;  and  (5)  the  Hittite,  which  developed 
into  the  Carchemii^  hieroglyphics,  the  Asia  Minor 
syllabary,  Uie  Lycian  alp^oet,  and  the  Cypriote 
syllabary.  The  Chinese  characters  illustrate  a 
graphic  system  which  has  never  advanced  beyond 
the  most  rudimentary  stage  of  conventionalized 
picture-writing.  It  is  a  language  of  roots,  and  is 
monosyllabic.  The  people  of  Japan  use  the 
Chinese  characters,  but  their  language  is  poly- 
syllabic ;  and  the  Chinese  characters,  which  are 
verbal  phonograms,  have  been  used  by  the  Japan- 
ese for  the  expression  of  the  polysyllabic  Japanese 
words  by  being  treated  as  syibibic  signs. 

The  diffusion  of  alphabets  has  been  lar^y 
effected  by  trade  routes,  by  conquests,  coloniza- 
tion, and  religion.  In  the  5th  century  B.G.,  Darius 
Hystaspes  recorded  in  the  Behistun  inscription  his 
restoration  of  the  forgotten  text  and  commentary 
of  the  Zendavesta.  Also  Hermippus  of  Smyrna, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  3d  century  B.C., 
quoted  and  summarized  the  contents  of  the  twenty 
books,  each  consisting  of  100,000  lines,  which^  he 
says,  had  been  composed  by  Zoroaster ;  and  Masudi, 
an  Arab  historian  of  the  10th  century  A.D.,  says 
the  Zendavesta  was  written  on  12,000  cow-hides, 
in  a  character  invented  by  Zertuaht.  It  is  believed 
that  the  character  used  by  Zertuaht  was  a  variety 
of  tite  Aramean. 

Buddhism,  a  missionary  religion,  has  eagerly 
availed  itself  of  the  art  of  writing  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  its  doctrines;  but  Aryan  Hindus  have 
preferred  the  oral  transmission  of  the  Yedas ;  and 
Kumarila  Bhatta,  of  the  8th  century  A.D.,  mentions 
writing  only  to  condemn  its  use.  The  sons  of  the 
three  higher  castes  of  Hindus  were  required  to 
learn  by  heart  tJie  sacred  text;  and  to  the 
present  day  youths  in  some  of  the  Brahmanic 
families  can  repeat  the  whole  of  the  Rig  Veda, 
learned,  as  their  ancestors  acquired  it  thousands  of 
years  ago,  from  the  mouth  of  a  teacher,  so  that 
the  'Vedic  succession'  should  never  be  broken. 

The  Arabic  letters  and  the  Arabic  numerals  are, 
with  some  modificationB,  in  use  amongst  the  Mu- 
hammadans of  Arabia,  Perma,  Turkey,  Turkestan, 
Afghanistan,   Baluchistan,  and    India,  and   the 
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tnritiiig  fonm  receire  the  names  of  Toghra,  Naahk, 
Talik,  Nashk.Talik,  Shafia,  Raqm,  and  Sbakastah. 
The  Cofic  alphabet  is  not  now  in  use. 

The  Christian  missionaries,  also,  have  effected 
great  things  in  establishing  the  beist  of  the  many 
dialectB  current  amongst  the  tribes,  as  amonf  the 
Malay  of  the  Archipelago  and  the  Hindi-speuing 
nations  of  Hindustan  and  the  Panjab. 

PaUavi  group. — ^The  prindtiTe  Semitic  alphabet 
has  bad  three  branches, — ^the  Phoenician,  the 
Joktanite,  and  the  Aramean.  From  the  Phoenician 
came  the  alphabets  of  Europe;  those  of  India 
were  from  the  Joktanite ;  while  ihe  Aramean  be- 
came the  source  of  the  alphabets  employed  by  the 
▼arious  non-Semitic  races  in  the  provinces  of  the 
Persian  empire,  and  it  exterminated  the  other 
Semitic  scripts  of  Western  Asia.  This  group  is 
usually  called  the  Pahlavi. 

Iranian, — ^The  four  alphabets  of  the  Iranian 
group  have  been  designated  the  Indo-Bactrian, 
the  rahlavi,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Georgian. 
The  three  Pahlayi  alphabets  are  the  Arsacidan, 
Saaaanian,  and  Parsee. 

The  Arsacidan  type  was  developed  in  Persia 
during  the  period  of  the  Parthian  empire,  B.C. 
256  to  A.D.  226.  The  Sassanian  or  Pahlavi  proper 
was  formed  during  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  a.d. 
226  to  651. 

The  Parsee  or  Indian  Pahlavi,  often  called  the 
Zend  alphabet,  is  that  which  was  used  by  the 
Parsee  fugitives  after  their  flight  to  India.  The 
Armenian  and  Georgian  alphabets  are  the  only 
living  representatives  of  the  Iranian  alphabet,  the 
Parsee  being  understood  and  used  only  by  an 
ecdesiastical  class.  St.  Mesrob,  a.d.  400  (for  he 
was  canonized),  had  been  a  secretary  at  the  court 
of  the  Armenian  kings  Varazdates  and  Arsaces  rv., 
but  resigned  in  order  to  follow  a  religious  life. 
Moses  of  Ghorene  gives  Mesrob  the  credit  of  con- 
structing the  Armenian  alphabet,  and  Moses  used 
it  in  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
the  Armenian. 

/lu/io.— The  distinct  alphabets  employed  in 
India  outnumber  all  the  other  alphabets  used  in 
the  remainder  of  the  world.  But  the  vernacular 
scripts  divide  themselves  into  four  or  five  great 
classes,  essentially  coincident  with  divisions  of 
race,  language,  or  religion ;  and  besides,  there  are 
in  use  the  alphabets  of  Annam,  Arabia,  Armenia, 
Baluchistan,  China,  Afghanistan,  and  Syria 
(Karshuni),  with  peculiar  local  varieties  of  the 
Nashki  alphabet,  which  have  arisen  in  Bombay, 
Malabar,  Sind,  and  Singapore. 

There  are  nearly  twenty  alphabets  descended 
from  the  Devanagari  script,  in  which  the  Sanskrit 
literature  is  mostiy  conserved.  Others  have  been 
derived  from  the  Pali,  the  old  alphabet  of  the 
Buddhist  scriptures ;  about  twelve  oelong  to  the 
Dravidian  family  of  alphabets,  nearly  as  many  to 
the  Gujerati  or  Western  type,  and  others  to  the 
Eastern  or  Bengali  class. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep  gave  the  following  list  of 
transitions  of  the  Indian  alphabet  from  the  time 
of  Asoka,  with  some  of  the  most  marked  local 
varieties  at  present  in  use,  viz.  those  used  in  the 
sculptures  of 
AsoWs  edicts  of   the  Sd 


edicts 

eentuiy  B.C. 
Western  Mves. 
Sah  inscription  at  Qirnar. 
Gupta  inscription  at  Allah 

abad. 


Yalabhi  plates  from  Gu je- 

rat. 
Xutila  inscription  of  the 

10th    centuxy   A.D.y   at 

Bareilly. 


Nerbadda.  Gnjeraa 

Kistna.  Faniabi 

Telinga,  modem.  KashmizL 

Tibetan,  modem.  Bengali. 

Square  Pali.  Devanagari. 

And  he  gave  the  following  ten  modifications  ( 

the  Sans&it  alphabet  from  B.C.  543  to  a.d.  120( 

viz. — 

Fifth  century  B.C.,  rise  of  Buddhism. 

Western  caves. 

Ttaxd  centuxy  B.C.,  Sanskrit  inscriptions  of  hk 

Jnnagarti. 
Second  century  A.D.,  Gujerat  dated  plates. 
Fifth  century  A.D.,  Allahabad  inscriptions  of  the  G^ 

dynasty. 
Seventh  century  A.D.,  Tibetan  alphabet  fonned  fil 

Sanskrit. 
Ninth  century  A.D.,  Kutila  inscriptions  from  Jka^ 

A.D.  992. 
Eleventh  century  A.D.,  Bengali  alphabet  as  sffvai 

fied.    Adisur,  A.D.  1065. 
Modem  Devanagari  alphabet. 
Old  Pali  alphabet  of  the  Burmese,  compared  wiAU 

200. 

Dr.  Isaac  Taylor,  however,  has  since  anu^ 
the  alphabets  of  India  into  two  dasKi,-^ 
ancient  and  the  modem  or  vernacular. 

From  the  3d  century  b.C.  to  the  10th  cent^ 
A.D.,  thirteen  ancient  alphabets  were  in  mi 
IndiEL  They  comprise  —  (1)  Maurya  fnni 
inscription  of  Asoka  at  Gimar ;  (2)  the  Aaik 
of  the  western  cave  tonples ;  (3)  that  of  i 
Sah  or  Kshatrapa  at  Gimar ;  (4)  the  Gopto* 
the  Allahabad  pillar;  (5)  the  Yalabhi  fnai 
Gujerat  plates ;  (6)  the  Chalukya  or  Kistuta 
the  Amaravati  plates ;  (7)  the  Nerbadda  fti 
the  Seoni  pUtes ;  (8)  that  of  the  Assam  ioi^ 
tion ;  (9)  the  Kutila  alphabet  of  Bareilly ;  (10)J 
Kiousa  or  lapidary  Pali ;  (11)  the  Tibetan;  ffl 
the  Paas^a ;  and  (13)  the  Devanagari         ^ 

The  vernacular  alphabets  of  the  Peninw 
India  are  those  of  Assam,  the  Kutila,  Gunnj 
Nagari,  Bengali,  Orissa,  Gujerati,  Sindi,  MiM 
Telngu,  Ganarese,  Grantha  (Tulu),  and  Tanil 

The  vernacular  alphabets  of  Further  Indiii' 
the  islands  are  the  Kiousa,  Bormese,  square  r 
Singhalese,  Pegu,  Ahom,  Battak  (old),  " 
(new),  Reiang,  Lampong,  Tagala,  Bisaya, 
sar,  and  bugi.  All  these  have  originited 
one  single  source,  the  alphabet  used  in  the ' 
of  Asoka,  the  Buddhist  king.  He  was 
for  his  faith,  and  in  the  yeaiB  253  to  250U 
promulgated  edicts  enjoining  obedience  t*j 
ordinances.  Between  Pcahawur  and  Gs 
seventeen  versions  of  these  edicts,  engFaiwj 
rocks  and  pillars,  have  been  discovered,  aodi 
wise  several  dedicatory  inscriptions  on  cai^ 
rock-cut  temi)les  constructed  by  him ;  and  m 
are  also  six  pillar  inscriptions,  of  which  tbil 
known  are  those  at  Dehli  and  Allahabad,  bj 
2d  and  13th  edicts,  Asoka  mentions  as  !■  ■ 
and  contemporary  tiie  Yona-raja  or  loniial 
Antiyoke,  and  also  refers  to  the  Ohatara  n^ 
or  four  rajas,  Turamye,  Antikini,  Maka,! 
Alikasandare,  who  are  known  to  be  Ptoki^ 
of  Egypt,  Antigonus  of  Macedonia,  Magtf' 
Ojrrene,  and  Alexander  n.  of  Epiros.         ^ 

These  inscriptions  of  Asoka  are  written  i&i 
local  Pali  or  Prakrit  dialecta,  and  two  ^ 
distinct  alphabets  are  employed.  An  ina^ 
at  Kapurdigiri  is  in  the  Indo-Bai^rian  alpM 
an  alphabet  of  Iranian  (Aigin ;  while  that  wm 
the  other  versions  of  the  edietawasaitetaH 
the  Lat  or  pillar  character,  bat  latttffy theb 
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iftli,  and  it  is  this  one  which  Ib  the  source  of  the 
dsting  Indian  scriptB. 

The  Kapardigiri  alphabet  is  an  isolated  mima- 
lent  of  a  great  Bactnan  alphabet,  in  which  the 
oroaetaian  books  and  an  extensive  literature  had 
sen  in  all  probability  conserved.  The  Eapnrdi- 
iri  form  was  put  aside  during  the  time  of 
lexander  of  Macedon  and  his  officers,  but  later 
D,  in  the  time  of  Asoka,  it  was  again  utilized  for 
lis  inscription.  It  has,  however,  been  in  use  in 
riana  (Herat),  Margiana  (Merv),  Bactriana 
Bokhara),  Alexandria,  Araohosia  (Kandahar), 
id  in  India  throughout  the  Panjab.  The 
iphabet  of  the  Kapurdigiri  inscription  has  had 
rveral  names, — Atjssl,  &u^rian,  etc  It  is  now 
died  the  Indo-Bactriau.  It  is  slanting,  cursive, 
id  irregular,  singularly  free  from  looped  forms, 
id  written  from  right  to  left.  The  Indo-Fali  or 
at  is  written  from  left  to  right ;  it  is  regular, 
aright,  and  rigid,  with  numerous  looped  forms, 
lie  source  of  the  Lat  alphabet  has  been  variously 
Iggested. 

In  the  12  centuries  between  Asoka,  B.C.  250, 
id  the  10th  century  A.D.,  various  vernacular 
aopts  of  India  were  formed.  In  three  inscriptions 
I  this  epoch,  namely,  the  Kutila  or  Bareilly  inscrip- 
on  of  A.D.  992,  the  Ghalukya  or  Kistna  inscrip- 
on  of  945,  and  a  Kawi  inscription  of  919,  the 
laracteristic  features  of  the  three  great  alphabetic 
pes  of  India,  the  Nagari,  the  Dravidian,  and  the 
ali,  can  unmistakeably  be  recognised. 

The  Nagari  or  Devanagari  group  of  alphabets 
:e  employed  in  Kashmir,  the  Panjab,  the  N.W. 
rovincee,  Oudh,  Rajputana,  Gujerat,  Central 
rovinces,  Maharashtra,  Behar,  Bengal,  and 
rissa,  and  the  Tibetan  alphabets  belong  eaeenti- 
iy  to  this  group. 

The  Devanagari  is  the  chief  character  employed 
or  writuig  the  ancient  Sanskrit  language.  Devana- 
iri  is  of  comparatively  modern  origin. 

The  Gurumokhi  chiuracter  is  used  by  the  Sikhs. 

Kaahmir  has  two  alphabets, — ^the  Sarada,  nearly 
bntical  with  the  Devanagari,  and  the  Thakun, 
idining  to  the  Gurumukhi  type. 
iMahrati  is  written  in  two  characters ;  that  used 
r  books  is  called  Bal-bodh,  Mntdligible  to  a 
nld^'  and  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  Devanagari ; 
ie  other,  called  Modi,  is  cursive  of  the  Gurumukhi 
rpe. 

The  Bengali  prototype  is  to  be  seen  in  old 
tori  inscriptions. 

Uria  of  Orissa  belongs  to  the  same  class,  but 
as  many  archaic  forms ;  it  is  now  written  on 
ahn  leaves  with  an  iron  style. 

Nepal  uses  four  scripts, — ^the  Newari,  which  is 
early  the  same  as  the  Devanagari;  the  Banjin 
tola,  belonging  to  the  Bengali  type ;  with  the 
iaiti*  Nagari  and  the  Ranja  of  intermediate 
haracter. 

The  Sindi  and  Multani  alphabets  have  some 
Id  letters  from  the  Indian,  several  characters 
orrowed  from  the  Gurumukhi  or  Gujerati  alpha- 
*^i  overlaid  by  the  Devanagari. 

Three  alphabets  are  used  in  Tibet,  namely,  the 
<i<^e8iastical  Utshen  or  Dvoujam,  primitive  forms 
vhieh  are  said  to  have  been  cut  on  wooden  blocks 
or  printing  in  the  7th  century ;  the  Umin,  from 
he  northern  alphabet  of  India,  is  a  cursive  form ; 
nd  the  Khjrugagi  is  still  more  so. 

The  Kchab  or  Passepa  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
dented by  the  Grand  Lama  Bachspa  (Pa-sae-pa) 


in  A.D.  1259,  during  the  reign  of  Kublai  Khan. 
Five  of  the  letters  added  to  the  Mongol  Galik 
alphabet  are  still  used  by  Uie  Eidmuks  on  the 
Lower  Volga. 

The  Dravidian  alphabets  of  Southern  India 
were  derived  from  the  character  of  the  western 
cave  temples,  and  as  early  as  the  4th  century  a.d. 
This  gave  birth  to  separate  types.  The  first  of 
these,  represented  by  the  inscriptions  of  the 
Vengi  ana  Ghalukya  dynasties  of  the  Dekhan,  was 
the  source  of  the  Telugu  and  Ganarese  alphabets ; 
while  from  the  other,  represented  by  the  Cera 
inscriptions,  proceeded  the  Tamil  alphabet,  the 
Tulu,  the  Malealam,  and  the  Grantha  or  book 
alphabet,  used  by  the  Tamil  Brahmans  for  the 
Sanskrit  transcriptions  of  their  sacred  books. 
From  it  are  derived  two  vernacular  alphabets  in  use 
on  the  Malabar  coast ;  one  is  the  Tulu  Grantha  and 
the  other  the  Malealam,  from  which  several 
characters  were  borrowed  by  the  Christians  of 
St.  Thomas  in  order  to  supplement  the  Syria 
(Karshuni)  alphabet  which  they  obtained  from 
the  Nestorian  missionaries. 

Several  of  the  Tamil  letters  are  supposed  to 
have  been  obtained  from  the  ancient  vatteluttu 
or  Vattezbattu,  which  is  still  in  use  by  the  Moplah 
of  S.  Malabar. 

Maldive  alphabets  are  two.  The  old  Dewehi 
Hakura  is  derived  from  the  Dravidian  alphabets 
of  the  mainland.  It  is  written  from  left  to  ri^t, 
and  is  stUl  in  use  in  the  Southern  Atolls.  The 
newer  alphabet  of  the  Northern  Atolls  is  called 
the  Gabali  Tana,  and  is  written  from  right  to  left 
like  the  Nashki  alphabets.  Nine  of  its  18  letters 
are  merely  Gobar  or  Arabic  ciphers  with  phonetio 
values  assigned  to  them ;  the  other  9  seem  to  be 
Telugu-Canarese  numerals. 

Singhalese  has  an  isolated  lUphabet  of  the  Pali 
class,  but  modified  by  early  Grantha  influences. 
It  is  confined  to  the  southern  half  of  Ceylon, 
Tamil  occupying  the  northern. 

Burma,  Siam,  Pegu,  and  Cambodia  employ  the 
Pali  alphabet  in  conjunction  with  another  ohancter 
apparently  of  somewhat  different  origin. 

There  are  three  Burmese  forms.  These  are 
essentially  identical,  but  are  very  dissimilar  in 
apj^earance.  They  are  the  Kyotdc-tsa  or  stone 
writing.  The  square  Pali  is  used  in  their  sacred 
books ;  and  the  Tsa-lonh  or  round  is  their  ordinary 
writing,  and  is  scratched  on  palm  leaves. 

The  Siamese  use  the  square  Pali  for  their 
sacred  books,  but  have  an  elegant  cursory 
character  for  ordinary  use. 

The  Lao,  a  Siamese  race,  as  also  the  Cam- 
bodians, have  two  alphabets, — an  ecclesiastical 
and  a  secular. 

The  Lepcha  or  Rong  alphabet,  used  by  the 
people  of  Sikkim,  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Ahom  group. 

The  Annamese  possess  a  script  which  has  been 
adopted  from  the  Chinese  phonograms. 

Tne  Eastern  Archipelago  languages  are  very 
numerous.  Mr.  A.  R.  WaUaoe  names  59  of  them, 
but  the  writing  characters  are  only  eight  or  at 
most  nine  in  number.  The  Javanese  alphabet, 
like  all  others  in  the  Archipelago,  is  written 
£rom  left  to  right,  each  letter  is  d&tinct  and  un- 
connected, and  the  writing  is  perpendicular  and 
not  slanting.  It  is  the  character  used  for  the 
Javanese  proper,  the  Sunda,  the  Bali,  and  it  is 
believed  the  Lombok,  and  including  Palembang 
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in  Sumafcra ;  it  is  corrent  among  twelve  miUiona  of 
popalation. 

In  Somatra,  beginning  from  the  west,  the  first 
eyidenoe  of  a  native  -written  character  is  among 
the  Battak,  and  it  is  singular  that  a  nation  of 
cannibals  should  possess  the  knowledge  of  letters. 
There  was  assureoly  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Europe 
or  continental  Asia  until  long  after  men  had 
ceased  to  eat  each  other.  The  form  of  the  Battak 
letters  is  horizontal. 

The  Eorinchi  alphabet,  among  the  people  of 
this  name  in  Sumatra  who  border  on  Menangka- 
bau,  has  29  characters,  and  consists  of  horizontal 
or  slightly  raised  scratchings. 

The  Rejang  is  the  alphabet  of  Lemba  and 
Pasummah  on  the  western  side  of  Sumatra.  It 
consists  of  23  substantive  characters,  formed  of 
ifpright  strokes. 

The  Lampung  nation,  which  occupies  that 
portion  of  me  south-western  side  of  Sumatra 
which  lies  opposite  to  Java,  divided  from  it  only 
by  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  has  an  alphabet  of  19 
substantive  letters  with  double  or  treble  con- 
sonants, making  them  up  to  44. 

The  Acheen  and  Malay  of  Sumatra  are  written 
in  the  Arabic  character. 

The  Bima  alphabet,  formerly  in  use  amongst 
the  Bima  people  in  the  island  of  Sumbawa,  east 
of  Sumatm  and  Java,  has  now  given  way  to  the 
alphabets  of  the  Celebes. 

In  Celebes  are  two  distinct  alphabets, — Bugi  and 
Macassar.  The  Bugi,  at  present  in  use  over  the 
whole  island,  extends  to  bouton  and  Sumbawa, 
and  wherever  the  Bugi  nation  have  settled  or 
colonized.  The  modem  Bugi  has  23  substantive 
characters,  consisting  mostly  of  small  segments  of 
circles  running  horizontally.  The  Bugi  letters 
have  no  resembhince  to  those  of  Sumatra  or  Java, 
or  even  to  the  obsolete  alphabet  of  Sumbawa. 
The  other  alphabet  of  Celebes  is  now  obsolete. 

The  last  alphabet  of  the  Archipelago  is  the 
Philippine,  that  of  the  Tagahi  nation  of  the  great 
islana  of  Lucon  or  Lu^onia,  and  consists  of  13 
characters.  It  is  the  only  one  existing  in  the 
whole  of  this  group,  and  seems  at  one  time  to 
have  been  used  among  the  civilised  tribes  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  having  spread  even  to 
Magindanao  and  Sulu.  The  forms  of  the  letters 
are  rather  bold  and  more  complex  than  that  of 
the  Sumatran  alphabets. 

Thus  in  the  Archipelago  are  nine  distinct  alpha^ 
bets,  but  Dr.  Taylor  says  the  Sunuitra  alphabets 
are  degraded  types  of  the  old  Kawi.  He  also  says 
that  the  prototype  of  the  Eastern  Malay  alphabets 
seems  to  be  the  Eastern  cursive  alphabet,  which 
is  represented  by  the  Vengi  and  Chalukya  inscrip- 
tions in  the  south,  and  by  the  Assam  inscriptions 
in  the  north.  The  Tagala  is  a  type  of  the  Eastern 
Malay  alphabets,  and  is  the  prototype  from  which 
the  alphabets  of  Celebes  and  Macassar  have  been 
derived.  The  Tagala  alphabet  must  have  been 
conveyed  by  mariners  from  the  Indian  shores. 

Javanese  letters,  also,  are  based  on  an  alphabet 
of  the  Pali  type,  obtained  through  the  old  Kawi, 
known  from  copperplate  grants  of  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries.  The  ancient  Kawi  of  Java  is  called  there 
the  Buddha^s  alphabet,  Akchara  Buddha.  The 
modem  Javanese  has  additional  letters  derived 
from  an  earlier  alphabet,  and  is  also  used  in 
Borneo. 

The  Corean  is  a  primitive  form  of  the  Indian 


alphabet,  sappoeed  to  be  introduoed  bf  BaddU 
t«ichers.  It  is  from  an  ancient  Pali  or  Tibetai 
type. 

At  present,  in  the  south  and  east  of 
Roman  and  ItaUc  characters,  with  slight 
points,  are   used   everywhere  by  w 
French,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  Spaniards, 
in  writing,  printing,  and  engraving,  and  the  i 
pUcity  and  the  facility  of  these  fonns 
them.   The  plan  of  transcribing  oriental 
by  Ronum  letters  was  first  used  in  Indn 
Japan  by  the  Jesuits  of  the  16th  centoiy. 
pnnted  by  them  at  Goa  about  A.D.  1586, 
Amacosa  (Japan),  still  exist 

Throughout  all  the  south  and  east  of  Aaai 
are  many  races  and  numerous  broken  tribes  ^ 
remain  unlettered,  though  dwelling  in  the 
of  civilisation.    Such  tribes  affix  their 
documents,  the  implement  or  weapon  in  oe^ 
them,  a  dagger,  a  staff,  a  balance,  a  trowd,) 
those  of  them  who  do  write  with  letters 
adopted  one  of  the  alphabets  of  the  moiei 
vanced  nations  arouna   them.      The  hdoki 
predial  slave  races,  known  in  the  Peninsoki 
rariah,  the  Holar,  the  Mhang,  the  Mhar,  hai 
two  thousand  years  been  dwelling  as  tbe_ ' 
labourers,  in  hourly  contact  with  people  fc' 
the  Buddhist  and  Brahmanical  teachings,  Iw^i 
have  not  acquired  either  the  religion  or  Jiel 
ing  of  their  masters.    The  Gujar  and 
N.  India  are  all  illiterate.   The  great  Good  i 
now  partly  under  Muhammadan  rule,  partlTi 
British  sway,  have  no  written  character  d\ 
own,  and  very  few  of  them  know  how  to 
write ;  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the! 
the  Mundah,  Ho  or  Kol,  the  Kond  or 
perhaps  all  the  Kolarian  races.    The  MiStj 
Med,  Mer  or  Meena,  the  Gonds  in  Bi 
forest  or  mountain  races,  the  Cbania, 
Suar,  Chensuar,  the  Yanadi,  and  the  Konn 
eastern  side  peninsula,  the  Toda,  Kotah, " 
or  Irular  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  do  nol 
how  to  read  or  write,  nor  is  it  known  that 
the  Kurb  or  Kurambar  race  of  the  Pei 
India  can  do  either.    This  is  remarkable, 
with  their  great  flocks  they  must  have  n 
sales,  the  written  record  of  which  would  * 
to  them ;  but  this  remark  is  equaOy  a 
many  other  races  engaged  in  trading  tn 
such  as  the  Binjara  or  Lambara,  who  till 
were  the  chief  carriers  throughout 
Chakili  or  Chamar,  leather- workers ; 
or  gardener  races ;  the  Uporavar ;  the 
Waddara,  labourers,  road-makers,  tank   ^ 
who  take  great  contracts  for  roads  andi 
public  works  ;  and  the  snudler  broken 
Beder  or  Yeddah  of  the  Peninsula  and 
the  Rhodia  of  that  island,  the  Yerkala, 
kara,  the  Baura,  the  Makwa,  and  many 

The  Mongol  and  Manchu  of  Central 
characters  which  they  use  in  writing.    It 
known  whether   the  tribes   near   the 
frontier  and  Tibet,  the  Gyami,  Gyanmg, 
Man-yak,  Thochu,  Sok-pa,  Horpa,  have  an; 
ledge  of  letters ;  and  the  same  remark  is  a] 
to  the  broken  tribes  in  Nepal,  particularly 
languages  of  the  Kiranti  group  in  East 
It  is  not  known  that  anv  of  the  tribes  n< 
valley  of  Assam,  the  Aka,  Dofla,  Abor, 
Dhimal,  Koch'h,  Garo,  Naga,  Vishmi,  Miri« 
Singpo,  Shendu,  or  KhaoBym  have  aaj 
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xmgtie.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Mason  and  Mra.  Mason 
Aught  letters  to  the  Karen,  but  the  Ku-ki,  Eu-mi, 
SA-miy  Fwo,  Khampa,  Kam-ti,  Shan,  and  other 
nbes  in  the  north-east  of  Burma  are  not  known 
o  haye  any  scriptory  means  of  intercommnni- 
Mktion. 

The  nations  of  Europe  write  and  print  from  left 
to  right. 

The  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Mongol  write  in 
[terpendioular  lines. 

Some  of  the  ancient  Greeks  used  the  double 
node,  called  the  boustrophedon  or  plough-wise, 
running  from  the  right  to  left,  and  left  to  right 
n  the  aJtemate  lines. 

Machines  called  type -writers  have  been  in- 
rented  for  printing  Roman  and  Italic  cha- 
racters, and  for  figures.  —  Dr,  Isaac  Taylor, 
M.A.^  LL.D,y  on  the  Alphabet;  Professor  Max 
Muller^  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature ;  Thoma^ 
Prinsep*s  Antiquities ;  Professor  A,  IT,  Sayce ; 
Luhhocl^s  Origin  of  CiviUsation ;  Crawfurd^s  Die- 
Honary ;  A.  R.  Wallace,  Malay  Archipelago; 
LayardCs  Nineveh,  iL  p.  184;  Weber,  p.  15;  G, 
Rawlinson,  ii.  p.  876 ;  Renan,  Histoire  des  Langues 
Semitique.    See  Languages. 

WULUR,  a  lake  12  miles  long,  in  Kashmir, 
through  which  the  Jhelum  flows ;  on  its  little 
island  are  the  remains  of  one  of  the  ancient 
temples  of  Martund. — Adams. 

WUN,  chief  town  of  Wun  district,  Berar,  in 
lat.  20°  3'  N.,  and  long.  79°  E. ;  pop.  (1876-77), 
4233.  The  greater  part  of  the  district  consists 
of  a  wild  and  hilly  country,  formed  by  oiffshoots 
from  the  Ajimta  chain,  which  runs  from  west  to 
east  across  the  south  of  Berar.  The  mass  of 
the  Hindu  population  consist  of  Kunbi,  Bari, 
Mali,  Dher,  Kolam,  etc.  The  Banjara  number 
86,948;  while  the  hill  tribes  consist  chiefly  of 
87,348  Gonds.  In  Wun  district  the  Banjara 
form  two  distinct  tribes,  the  Gharans  and  the 
Mathura,  while  the  mendicants  are  called  Dhari 
The  women  distinguish  themselyes  by  their  deer- 
horn  ornaments,  and  by  the  beautiful  embroidery 
Worked  with  their  own  needles  on  their  skirts 
and  bodices.  They  do  not  permit  their  daughters 
to  marry  before  puberty.  When  grown  up,  the 
Toung  girl  is  not  allowed  to  sleep  on  a  bed,  and 
tor  a  month  after  marriage  the  bride  appears 
veiled  before  the  rest  of  the  community.  Evidence 
of  the  occurrence  of  coal  has  been  obtained 
throughout  18  miles  of  country,  from  Wun  to 
Papur,  and  for  10  mQes,  from  Junara  to  Ghicholi, 
opposite  Nokora. — Jmp,  Gaz. 

WUKT.  Sansk.  The  second  titular  honour 
given  to  a  Hindu  in  India,  as  Raja  Eshwara  Doss, 
Dyawunt  Bahadur,  also  Raja  Indrawunt  Bahadur. 
Wunt,  maharaja,  raja,  raja-raian,  rai-raian, 
bahadur,  and  rae  are  the  titles  granted  by  rulers 
to  their  Hindu  civil  officers;  wunt  bcang  the 
highest,  and  rae  the  lowest  in  grade. 

WURNA  SANKRA.  Sansk.  Mixed  castes, 
said  to  be  employed  in  Northern  India  to  include 
new  castes  admitted  into  the  Hindu  religion. 
The  only  mixed  castes  to  be  found  in  Soutiiem 
India  consist  of  Dlegitimate  children,  the  offspring 
of  the  dancing  girls  attached  to  the  temples,  of 
whom  the  girls  are  brought  up  to  their  mothers' 
occupations,  and  the  boys  as  temple  florists  and 
musicians. 

WU-TSAU.  Ghin.  Tiger  poison.  This  is  a 
well-prepared  extract  from  a  root  grown  in  the 


interior  of  Ghiua,  which  presents  all  the  appear- 
ance of  Aconitum  ferox.  A  very  minute  quantity 
of  the  Wu-tsau,  when  put  on  the  tongue,  pro^ 
duces  intense  tingling  and  numbness  in  the 
tongue  and  lips  after  it  is  chewed.  Tlie  Wu-tsau 
is  the  name  of  the  plant  from  the  root  of  which 
the  poison  is  prepared.  It  is  used  by  certain 
tribes  in  the  interior  of  Ghina. 

WUTTAN.  Akab.  A  native  country,  a  patri- 
mony, a  property.  Wuttundar  is  a  class  of 
hereditary  officers  in  Central  India,  and  means 
there  a  holder  of  natiye  or  home  rights.  Pro- 
perly Watn. — MalcolfiCs  Central  India,  L  p.  176. 
WUTTU,  a  Rajput  race  in  the  tracts  aloug 
the  Sutlej,  about  rak-pattan. 

WUZAET.    Arab.    A  daily  performance  of 
duty. 
WUZAR.    PuKHTU.    Lamentation. 
WUZEEREE,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  tribes  in  Afghanistan,  brave,  warlike, 
but  predatory.    They  hold  the  rugged  and  lofty 
hills  adjoining   the  south-west   portion  of  the 
Kohat  district  (that  is,  the  western  part  of  the 
Miranzai  valley  and   the    hills   round  Bahadur 
Khel),  and  the  north-western  border  of  the  Dehra 
Ismail  Khan  (that  is,  the  valley  of  Bannu,  and 
the  plains  of  Murwut  and  Tank).     These  hills 
run  down  to  the  point  where  the  great  Sulaiman 
range  commences;  near  this  point  the   Gomal 
pass  debouches  from  the  hills  almost  opposite 
Tank.      The    valley  of  the   Gomal    forms   the 
Golari  pass,  through  which  a  large  portion  of 
the  traffic  to  and  from  Afghanistan  and  Central 
Asia  enters  into  India,  and  scarcely  inferior  to 
the  Kbaibar  pass  of  Peshawur  or  the  Bolan  pass 
of  Sind.     The  hills  on  either  side  of  this  pass 
are  held  by  Wuzeeree ;  the  Wuzeeree  Hills  lorm 
the  western  limit  of  the  Joorduk  pass,  which  is 
the  main  line  of  communication  between  Bannu 
and  Kohat.      Just  to  the  east  of  this  pass  lies 
Bahadur  Khel,  and  also  the  villages  of  Kharra 
and  Lutumur,  at  which  three  places  the  Trans- 
lodus  mines  are  situated.    The  Wuzeeree  Hills 
also  command  the  outlets  of  the  Kuram  and 
Goombeli  rivers  into  the  Bannu  valley.     The 
Wuzeeree  tribe  are  numerous,  and  subdivided 
into  various  sections.    The  birthplace  of  this  race 
would  seem  to  be  the  snowy  range  which  runs 
to  the  south-east  of  Jalalabad  and  Kabul.    From 
this  range  they  appear  to  have  moved  downwards 
towards  the  Dehrajat  border.     They  are  noble 
savages,  of   pure  blood,  pastoral  habits,  fierce 
disposition,  and  wild  aspect    They  can  muster, 
probably,  20,000  or  30,000  fighting  men.    But 
though  they  are  less   addicted   to   internecine 
contests  than  other  hill  tribes,  they  are  yet  not 
apt  to  join  all  these  forces  together  against  an 
external  foe.    As  soldiers,  they  are  not  eoual  to 
the  most  martial  tribes.    Many  of  them  live  in 
tents,  or  in  temporary  dwellings  resembling  tents; 
in  the  winter  frequenting  the  more  genial  dime 
of  the  lower  ranges,  and  in  summer  retreating 
to  feed  their  floclm  in  higher  altitudes.    Some  of 
them   have  engaged  in  cultivation,  and   have 
encroached  on  the  weaker  tribes  of  the  plains ; 
of  these,  again,  many  will  only  cultivate  during 
the  cola  months,  and  as  the  heat  approaches 
will  reap  their  crops  and  retire  to  the  mountains. 
Some  members  of  the  clan  who  have  taken  up 
their  abode  as  cultivators  in  the  Bannu  valley, 
haye  become  British  subjects. 
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WTNAD,  the  highland  division  of  the  Malabar 
district,  Madras,  lying  between  lat  11^  27'  and 
11*  68'  N.,  and  between  long.  76**  60'  46"  and 
76"*  41'  E. ;   containing  (in  1881)  16  amshoms 
or  parishes,  and  88,091  inhabitants,  and  covering 
an  area  of    1180   square   miles.     The  Wynad 
oonsists  of  a  table-land  amid  the  Western  Ghats, 
60   miles   long  by  SO    broad;    avenge  height 
above  sea-lerd,  3000  feet.      Bounded   on    the 
north  by  Coorg,  on  the  east  by  Mysore  (Maisur), 
on  the  south  by  the  Neilgherries   and  Emad 
taluk,  and  on  the  west  by  Calicut,  Kurumbranad, 
and  Kottayam  taluks  of  Malabar.    Gold  seems  to 
be  almost  uniyersally  distributed  throughout  the 
soils  and  quartz  veins  of  the  Wvnad.    Grold  has 
always   been  washed  for   in   the  beds  of   the 
Wynad  rivers,  and  from  1877  to  1881    there 
arose  the  wildest  speculation  in  the  form  of  21 
gold    mining    companies,    with    capital   to   the 
amount  of  about  three  millions ;  but  in  1882  the 
bubble  burst.    The  forests  contain  much  valuable 
timber.    In  the  teak  belt  are  several  bands  of 
Kurumbar,  some  of  the   Jani,  and    others  of 
Mooly  caste.   They  amount  to  about — Kurumbar, 
200;   Gurchea,  60;  PanHiar  and  Pooliar,  100; 
Chetty   and   squatters,   60.      The    former    live 
entirely  in  the  forest     They  are  the  only  axe- 
men, and  without  them  it  would  be  difficult  to 
work  a  forest.     The  Kurumbar,  through  their 
headmen,  are  held  responnble,  and  the  Chetty 
are  also  responsible  for  their  Panniar  or  farm 
slaves.     The  Kurumbar  has  no  lack  of  labour. 
His  services  are  constantly  called  for  by  the  wood 
contractor  and  the  planter.    They  will  not  leave 
their  haunts  in  the  forest  for  any  time. — Rep, 
Con.  For.  p.  26,  and  1861-62,  p.  1. 


X 


X  is  the  24th  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
and  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Greek ;  there 
is  no  such  letter  in  any  Asiatic  language.  At  the 
beginning  of  words  it  has  the  sound  of  z;  at 
the  end  of  words  and  in  the  middle  and  end  of 
some,  it  takes  the  sound  of  ks,  as  in  lax,  axis ; 
but  in  the  middle  of  other  words  it  has  the  sound 
of  gs,  as  in  example,  exhaust  It  has  been 
sometimes  the  practice  to  represent  the  Sanskrit 
ksh  by  the  letter  x,  but  ksh  is  an  acknowledged 
compound  of  k  and  sh,  and  its  representation 
therefore  by  a  single  letter  is  not  advisable,  nor 
is  it  necessary. 

XAGANOS.  Gr.  The  Khakan  or  Khan  of 
the  Tartar  races. 

XANADU,  the  seat  of  Chengiz  Khan  in  China. 

XANTHIUM  ORIENTALS.    L, 
X.  Indicam,  Kon^, 

Bnn-okra,   .    .    .    Beno.  I  Paraswapu  ohettn,      Tel. 
Arithta,      .    .    .  Sansk.  |  Tala  noppi  chetiu, .      „ 

The  Indian  xanthium  is  of  all  India ;  its  leaves 
are  used  as  a  yellow  dye,  and  its  prickly  fruit  as 
a  demulcent  The  prickly  involucre  is  tied  to 
the  ear-ring  to  cure  headache.  The  name  means 
headache  tree. 


XANTHIUM  STRUMARIUM. 


Sl-rh,  Ta'angn-h,  .    Chin. 
Gokro,  Kalun,     '.   Hnvn. 


Khagarwal, 
Lane«taum, 
Wangsn-tnuu, 


Hnn). 

19 


This  plant  was  formerly  used  in  medioine  in 


Europe,  and  its  burs  and  the  prt^ties  on  tiiai 
are  still  employed  in  India  and  China;  its  aesd 
yidd  a  lamp  oil,  and  are  made  into  a  flour^  A 
extract  is  prepared  frooi  the  roots,  and  in  QUm 
applied  to  ulcers. — SndQu 

XANTHOCERAS  SORBIFOLIA.  Wan-kvH« 
kwo,  Chin.  A  beautif ol  flowering  tree,  common  i 
Pekin,  the  N.  of  China,  at  King-chan  or  P^ 
chi-li— 5jnt(A. 

XANTHOCHYMUS  PICTORIUS.    Boxh, 
Stalagmitifl  i^etoriiu,  G.  D<m, 


Dampd, .     BsNo.,  Hind.  |  GhHaiti  mrakn,  .    .    ft. 
Rata,  .    Ghorka,  Simoh.    Tunalamn,    .     .    .      ^ 
Iswanunamadi,  Siiro.,TKL. 

This  beautiful  tree  is  remarkable  for  its  Uvi 


flowers.    It  grows  in  the  monntainoiis 
of  S.  India,  and  is  v«y  identiful  in  the 
Pegu,  and  Tounghoo  districts.    It  was 
BUj^Msed  to  be  one  of  the  trees  yielding 

but  the  product  is  found  not  to  po 

elements  of  gamboge.  It  is  veiy  abandant  in  ii 
woods  in  Coorg,  is  also  met  with  in  Wrnad,  Uot 
Sisparah  on  tiie  Neilgherries,  S.  Canaia,  ib 
western  slopes  of  Neilgherries,  and  other  loealiliB 
in  the  western  side  of  the  Madraa  PreaideMf 
and  on  the  Bombay  Ghats ;  and  it  is  cultzvateda 
garden8.--jSoa:&.  ii  p.  688 ;  Rohde^  MSS. ;  Hmi 
Theat.  ii  p.  101. 

XANTHOPHTLLUM  FLAVESCENS.  iW 
A  large  tree,  a  native  of  the  hiUy  parta  ol  tte 
province  of  Chittagong. — Roxb.  iL  p.  ^2. 

XANTHOPHTLLUM    VIRENa 
Gundi,  Beng.    A  hirge  timber  tree  of  the  I 
of  Sylhet ;  wood  remarkably  hard  and 
Roxb,  iL  p.  221. 

XANTHORRHCEA,  «».,  the  yeilow  pm 
tree*  or  grass  tree  of  N.  S.  Wales.  The  ttatiim 
produce  Are  bj  rubbing  two  pieces  of  the  tnik 
together.— -B^netf,  i  p.  62. 

XANTHOXTLACE^  UndL  A  nakoi 
order  of  plants,  comprising  the  genera  BnM^ 
Xanthoi^lom,  Blackbnmia,  Laonria,  Toddda 
Ailantua,  Enrycoma,  and  Ptelea.  AH  thk  a 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  poBseos  aromatie 
pungent  properties.  The  Ailantus  are  1 
trees,  and  their  timber  is  used  for  vmiioaB  p» 
poses  in  the  countries  in  which  they  grow.  A 
glandulosa  is  a  native  of  China  and  the  jif  oleooii 
where  it  is  called  Ailanto.  It  attains  m  faeq^ 
of  60  feet  When  the  baric  is  wounded,  it  gii« 
out  a  resinous  juice,  which  hardens  in  a  in 
day&  The  wood  is  hard  and  heavy,  and  is  i» 
ceptible  of  a  very  fine  polish.  A  Malabaneai 
a  large  tree,  a  native  of  Malabar.  The  wooiii 
used  for  msking  sheaths  for  spean,  ete.  i 
resinous  juice  flows  from  the  baik  when  wonndii 
The  fruit  is  triturated  with  maiae,  and  *^-i 
with  rice  in  decoction,  and  used  as  an  apphcsliB 
in  ophthalmia.  The  cosmetic  wood  off  Mogsh 
from  one  of  the  Xanthoxylacese,  and  is  a  ihbM 
fragrant  wood,  sold  in  the  bazar,  which  is  mi 
to  come  from  Mergui,  but  Mr.  Mason  never  tm 
the  tree ;  and  Brucea  antidysenterica,  the  Wogta 
of  Bruce,  was  long  supposed  to  yield  the 
Angustuia  bark,  and  from  which  the 
Bmoia  was  obtained;  but  the  former  is 
tained  to  be  the  bark  of  Strydmos  nox 
— Eng.  Cyc;  Mason;  RoyU. 

XANTHOXYLON,  a  genus  of  pknts 
to  the  Xanthoiylaceee,  o?  whioh'ihe  foUowing' 
8.  Asia  spedea  i^^ 
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X.  alanthoideB,  8,  and  Z.,  Japan. 

X  alatum,  Roaeb.,  Nepal,  N.  India. 
X.  Avioenn|se>  D.  C,  China. 

X.  budrunga,  D.  C,  Assam* 

X.  hostile,  Wall.,  Himalaya. 

X.  limonifoliom.  Wall.,  Khassya. 

X.  nitidum,  i>.  C,  China. 

X.  obovatum.  Wall.,  Khaa^ya. 

X.  ovalifolium,  W,,  Shevagheny  Hills. 

X.  piperitum,  D.  C,  Japan. 

X.  planispinum,  S.  and  Z.,  Japan. 

XI  rhetsa,  D.  C,  Peninsula  of  India. 
X.  aohinifoUcim,  S.  and  Z,,  Japan. 
X.  aepiariom,  W,,  Polioat  Hills. 

X.  tnphyllum. 

X.  violaceum,  WaU.,  Nepal. 

Species  of  this  genas  occur  in  Chiuaand  Japan ; 
(tend  in  India  to  Simla,  in  lat  81°  N.,  where 
I,  hostile,  differing  little  from  X  alatum,  is 
mnd.  Species  run  southwards  along  the  Him* 
lava  to  I^pal  and  Sylhet,  ihen  to  the  Malay  and 
idian  Penmsulas,  and  to  the  islands  on  the  east 
I  the  African  continent.  In  India,  X.  budrunga, 
letsa,  alatum,  and  hostile,  are  used  wherever 
ley  are  indigenous,  for  the  warm,  spicy,  pepper- 
ke  pungency  of  their  capsules,  a  property  which 
I  participated  in  by  their  bark  and  other  parts, 
he  capaules  and  seeds  of  X.  hostile,  called 
^jbul  by  the  natiyes,  are  employed  in  Northern 
adia  for  intoxicating  fish,  and  chewed  as  a 
Mnedy  for  toothache;  they  are  also  given  as 
be  Faghureh  of  Avicenna,  as  X.  piperitum  and 
Lvicennise  are  in  China  and  Japan,  and  are  con- 
Idered  an  antidote  against  all  poisons.  Dr. 
toyle  thought  that  in  many  cases  they  would  be 
f  considerable  use  as  a  stimulant  remedy.  The 
ark  of  Xanthoxylon  ochrozylon  and  the  pods 
f  Acacia  tortuosa  are  used  for  tanning  in  the 
rest  Indies. — Roxb,;  Royk^  III.  Him.  Bot.  p. 
57 ;  Murray. 

XANTHOXYLON  ALATUM.    Roxb. 


huh-tniau, 

li'uen-tsiau, 

^tin-taian, 


Chin. 

»» 


Hwa-tsiau, . 

Pepper-wort, 

Dormur, 


Chin. 

Eno. 

Hind. 


A  native  of  Nepal  and  the  hUly  countries  north 
I  Bengal,  Rohilkhand,  and  Oudh,  eastward  to 
hina ;  flowering  in  Calcutta  in  the  hot  and  rainy 
masons.  Every  part  of  the  plant  possesses  a 
Bcnliar  aromatic  pungency,  and  the  jet-black 
seds  are  used  medicinally  by  the  natives. — 
loxh. ;  Smith.  - 

XANTHOXYLON  AVICENNIiE,  Fagara  Avi- 
ennise,  Roxb.,  a  native  of  China,  a  powerful 
timulant,  and  used  as  an  antidote  against  poisons. 
-Roxb. 

XANTHOXYLON  BUDRUNGA.    D.C. 

Fagara  budranga,  Moxb. 
bnng'than,    .    .    BuBM.  |  Yonng-tha-ji,  .    .    Bubm. 

A  small  thorny  tree  of  Assam,  and  in  Sylhet  is 
Bdled  budhrung.  The  seeds  have  a  warm,  spicy 
avour,  and  the  natives  use  them  medicinally, 
he  dry  capsules  are  found  in  the  bazars  imder 
le  name  of  Kek-ka-la.  The  bark  and  large 
lorns  of  the  trunk  are  used.  The  seeds  abound 
1  a  rich  aromatic  oil,  and  are  sold  in  the  bazars 
nder  the  term  tejbul  or  tezbul.  The  tree  is 
bout  20  feet  high  in  the  Pegu  and  southern  parts 
f  the  Tounghoo  districts,  where  it  grows  upon 
lie  banks  of  streams.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size 
i  a  pea,  and  the  outer  coat  contains  an  exceed- 
idy  fragrant  balsam. — Roxb. ;  M'Clelland. 

XANTHOXYLON  HOSTILE.     Wall. 
irmal,  Tezmal,  Chknab.  I  Timboor,  Timbar,  Jheluk. 
esbul,    ....  Hind.  |  Tfmbroo,     •    .  Kangra. 


This  Bcandent  shrub  is  common  in  N.W.  India 
and  the  N.W.  Himalaya  up  to  near  the  Indus,  also  in 
Kaghan,  in  Kashmir,  ana  Eamaon.  It  is  strongly 
armed  with  prickles,  hence  its  name  hosdle.  .  I^ 
twigs  serve  the  natives  as  tooth-brushes.  Thicker 
branches  are  useful  in  carving  and  turnery,  are 
made  into  walking-sticks  and  clubs,  and  are  used 
by  fakirs  to  triturate  the  hemp  plant  in  preparing 
their  beverage.  In  using  a  tritnrator  possessing 
pepper-like  aromatic  qualities,  they  save  the 
pepper,  which  is  usuauy  added  to  hemp  com- 
pounds. The  capsules  and  seeds  are  chewed  as  a 
remedy  in  toothache,  also  the  sharp  prickles  which 
are  attached  to  the  bark  by  large  bases.  The 
aromatic  fruit  is  used  as  a  condiment  The  cap- 
sules and  seeds  are  used  for  intoxicating  fish,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  the  Faghureh  of  Avicenna. — 
Honig.;  Mr.  Thompson \  Stewart;  Cleghom. 

XANTHOXYLON  PIPERITUM.    D.C. 

Fagara  piperita.  |  Wu-chu-yu,     .    .    CHIN. 

It  grows  in  India,  in  Japan,  and  in  China.  It 
f  umiuies  a  powerful  aromatic,  used  by  the  Chinese 
in  the  room  of  ginger  and  pepper.    The  active 

Srinciple  resides  chiefly  in  the  fresh  leaves,  the 
ry  bark,  and  the  pericarp.  Physicians,  in  sore 
throats,  apply  a  poultice  made  of  the  bruised 
leaves  and  nee  flour,  and  its  powdered  leaves 
are  mixed  with  camphor,  and  applied  to  the 
Porrigo  decalvans  of  children.  X.  budrunga, 
rhetsa,  alatum,  and  hostile  are  used,  wherever 
indigenous,  for  the  warm,  spicy,  pepper-like  pun- 
gency of  their  capsules. — Rcxb. ;  (ysh. ;  Lindley^B 
Fl.  Med.  p.  216 ;  Royle,  p.  167 ;  Smith. 

XANTHOXYLON  RHETSA.    D.C. 
Fagara  rhetsa,  Boxb. 

Mulila,    .    .    .   Malsax.  I  lUietsa  maram,  Tam. 

Kattoo-keena-gass,  Singh.  |  Bachcha  mano,      .     Tel. 

Grows  in  the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon,  and 
near  Colombo,  also  on  the  coast  hills  of  Pen- 
insular India,  the  Circars,  the  Animallays,  the 
western  forests  generally.  It  is  a  large  tree,  armed 
with  sharp  prickles;  capsules  have  a  strong 
aromatic  taste;  the  seeds  are  used  instead  of 
pepper.  In  the  Tamil  language,  Rhetsa  maram 
means  council  tree,  as  it  is  under  the  branches  of 
this  tree  that  the  hill  people  assemble  to  discuss 
all  matters  of  public  interest. — Roxb. ;  Thw.  i.  p. 
69  ;    Voigt ;  Riddell. 

XANtHOXYLON  TRIPHYLLUM.    Juss. 

X.  Zeylanioum,  D.C, 

Evodia  triphylla,  D.C. 

Fagara  triphylla. 

Yexy  abundant  in  Ceylon  up  to  an  elevation  of 
6000  feet;  a  var.  /8  occurs  near  Ratnapura.  A 
resin  is  obtained  from  this  tree,  but  in  too  small 
quantities  to  be  useful  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view. — Thw.  i.  p.  69. 

XAVIER.  Francis  Xavier  was  bom  7th  April 
1606,  in  Castle  Xavier,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyren- 
nees,  about  21  miles  from  Pampeluna,  and  derived 
his  pedigree  from  the  kings  of  Navarre.  At 
college  he  became  acquainted  with  Ignatius 
Loyola;  and,  as  Father  Francisco  Xavier,  he  was  a 
joint  f  oimder,  with  Loyola,  of  the  order  of  Jesuits, 
and  after  his  death  was  canonized  by  the  Romish 
Church.  Jesuit  Christians  have  been  the  most 
politic  of  all  proselyte  makers.  •Everywhere  tiiein 
nas  been  a  career  at  least  of  temporary  triumph, 
in  China,  India,  and  the  regions  of  the  South 
Pacific.  He  sailed  for  the  east  on  the  7th  April 
1641,  and^  after  a  stay  of  six  months  at  Mozaai- 


Loonoo  •  ankenda- 
gaaa,  ....    SlNGH. 
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bique,  he  landed  at  Goa  on  the  6th  May  1542. 
In  April  1549  he  embarked  at  Goa  for  Japan, 
sailing  to  the  region  of  the  farther  east  with  his 
Bible,  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  name  of  the 
Supreme  Church.  Xavier  quitted  Japan  for 
China  in  1551,  and  on  the  14th  April  1552  he 
again  sailed  from  Goa  for  Malacca.  He  died  on 
the  2d  of  December  1552,  at  Shan -Shan,  on  the 
Canton  river,  not  far  from  Macao.  The  ooifin  was 
afterwards  taken  to  Malacca,  and  then  to  Goa. 

In  1547,  the  salvation  of  Malacca  from  the 
Achinese  was  ascribed  to  the  sudden  appearance 
of  Saint  Francis  Xavier,  who  was  then  on  his 
pilgrimage  through  the  east,  and  had  recently 
made  600  or  700  converts  among  the  pearl  fishers 
of  Manaar.  At  the  period  of  his  arrival,  Malacca 
was  threatened  by  a  formidable  invasion  from  the 
opposite  island  of  Sumatra,  which  was  delayed, 
though  not  abandoned.  He  visited  Temate  in 
1546.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Malacca,  and 
visited  Japan  between  the  years  1547  and  1549, 
and  by  his  efforts  the  Christian  reHgion  was 
fairly  established  in  Japan  by  1550 ;  but  in  the 
year  1597  their  persecutions  began,  and  numbers, 
variously  stated  at  from  300,000  to  1,000,000, 
were  massacred  and  hurled  from  rocks. 

He  was  successful  in  his  mission  among  the 
Paravar  fishermen  of  the  Tinnevelly  coast.  They 
had  received  protection  from  the  Portuguese 
against  the  oppression  of  the  Muhammadans,  and 
many  of  them  nad  already  become  Christians,  but 
Xavier  completed  the  work,  and  they  acknow- 
ledge themselves  bis  children  or  disciples.  — 
MacFarlaneat  Japan ;  St.  Johri'g  hid.  Arch. ; 
Houghs  Christianity  in  India  ;  A  hbc  du.  Bois ;  Bik. 

Padre  Geronimo  Xavier,  author  of  a  work.  The 
Mirror  of  Holiness,  a  Life  of  the  Messiah,  written 
at  the  request  of  the  emperor  Akbar.  He  was 
a  relative  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

XENOPHON,  with  10,000  Greeks,  conducted 
by  the  younger  Cyrus,  marched  from  Sardis  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon.  The  object  of 
Cyrus  was  to  place  himself  on  the  Persian  throne, 
in  the  place  of  his  elder  brother,  Artaxerxes 
Mucwon ;  but  as  Cyrus  fell  at  the  battle  of  Eunaxa, 
within  six  months  of  the  commencement  of  the 
expedition, — ^it  set  out  in  March  or  April  B.c. 
401, — after  his  death  they  commenced  their 
retreat.  This  occupied  them  one  year,  and  in 
October  or  November  b.c.  400  they  recrossed 
the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace  to  Byzantium.  The 
ferries  of  rivers  in  India  and  the  south  of  Asia 
are  crossed  in  various  ways,  but  on  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  the  Upper  Indus  and  its  affluents,  the 
practice  of  8000  years  still  continues.  Xenophon's 
10,000  were  ferried  over  on  inflated  skins,  and  three 
slabs  in  the  British  Museum  show  the  representa- 
tion of  the  king  of  Assyria  crossing  the  Euphrates 
in  this  mode. 

XERXES  I.,  the  Great,  the  Ahasuerus  of  Scrip- 
ture, B.C.  485-465.     Xerxes  ii.,  B.C.  424. — Bun, 

XIMENIA  iEGYPTIACA.    Roxb.,  Juss. 
Balanites  j£gyptiaoa. 

Pen-lay-bsee,    .    .  Bush.  I  Garee, TXL. 

Hingen,  Hingot,   .  HiMD.  | 

Grows  in  the  Kotah  district    The  shell  of  the 

nut  is  used  to  make  crackers  in  fireworks.    Wight 

^ves  Ximenia  oladoides,  1861. — Roxb, 

XIMENIA  AMERICANA.    Linn, 
Pen-lay-hsee,    .    .  Burm.  I  Nakkera,      .    .    .      Tbl. 
]iLonda  nakkera,    .     TsL,  |  Ura  nakera. 
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This  tree  grows  in  the  Godavery  forests.  I 
fruit  is  used  in  medicine,  and  the  powder  of : 
yellow-ooloured  wood  is  used  by  tl^  CoromaiM 
Brahmans  in  their  religions  ceremonials.  T 
fruit  resembles  the  flavour  of  the  peach,  as  do 
the  kernel  of  the  nut ;  the  leaves  also  ameU  I 
the  common  laurel.  In  Masolipatam  and  Giu6 
the  ryots  distinguish  two  kinds, — this  and  a  a 
stunted  kind,  which  grows  in  their  fields,  ■ 
which  they  say  never  attains  a  larger  size.  71^ 
use  the  bark  medicinally  for  their  cattle.  Iti 
X.  Russelliana,  WalL—Roxh. ;  EUiot;  Beddm 

XIPHIAS  GLADIUS,  the  swoid-fish,  h 
been  renowned  since  the  times  of  Mm  m 
Pliny  for  its  courage  in  attacking  whales,  d 
even  ships.  Like  the  tunny  and  bonito,  it  iii 
inhabitant  of  the  deeper  seas,  and,  though  koM 
in  the  Mediterranean,  is  chiefly  confined  (o  k 
tropics.  The  dangerous  weapon  with  lii 
nature  has  equipped  it,  is  formed  by  the  prol(# 
tion  and  intertexture  of  the  bones  of  the  qfs 
jaw  into  an  exceedingly  compact  cylindrical  m 
tuberance,  somewhat  flattened  at  the  base.  ■ 
tapering  to  a  sharp  point  Its  assaults  upos  k 
whale  have  been  incontestaUy  established. 

Xiphias  pktypterus,  the  Indian  sword-fi4i 
about  6  feet  long.  It  swims  swiftly,  and  mh 
rapid  darts  amongst  a  shoal  of  fish,  aDd,iii 
transfixing  as  many  as  possible  on  the  beak  f 
sword,  it  shakes  them  off  by  a  retrograde  &<«> 
ment,  or  by  moving  the  sword  violentiy  froask 
to  side,  and  eats  them. 

In  the  seas  around  Ceylon,  sword-fishes  msi 
times  attain  to  the  length  of  20  feet,  and  aiefr 
tinguished  by  the  imusual  height  of  the  donlfc 
Those  both  of  the  Atlantic  and  Meditenotfj 
possess  this  fin  in  its  full  proportions  onljdsili 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth.  The  Ivk 
species  are  provided  with  two  long  and  filuM^ 
ous  ventral  fins,  and  have  been  fonned  iatol 
genus  Histiophorus.  Histiophorus  im: 
was  previouslv  known  only  by  a  single 
captured  in  the  Red  Sea  by  Ruppell.— 
Ceylon, p. 328 ;  Bennett,  Whaling  Voyage,i^ 

XYLIA  DOLABRIFORMIS.    Bentk, 

Inga  zylocarpa,  D.  C.  Aoada  igrlocaipa,  WM  | 

Mimosa  xylocarpa,  Boxb, 

Pyn-ka-do,  .    .    .  Burm.  Boja,  .    .    .  Goda' 

Tirwa,      ....     Cak.  Iroo^ 

Iron-wood,   .    .    .     £ng.  Konda  tangadn,   . 

This  large  tree,  the  iron- wood  or  irool,  ia 
distributed  in  the  forests  of  the  Madras  Pj 
in  the  forests  at  the  foot  of  the  South  Gaoaia 
Malabar  Ghats ;  it  is  often  very  gregaiioiB,  M^ 
ing  forests  of  itself  to  the  exdusion  of  fitaati 
other  trees,  but  it  is  seldom  of  fine  growth  i|J 
found  in  this  state.  It  flowers  in  MarehP 
April  when  destitute  of  learea,  aiid  ripeoa  itali 
in  August  and  September.  The  wooa  is  of  ai< 
dark-red  colour,  fading  to  dark-brown,  htff 
hard,  close-grained,  and  not  easily  worked;  «|j 
planed  up,  £e  surface  has  an  unctuous  feclv 
not  very  agreeable  smell.  A  cubic  foot  udiilis**! 
weiglis  68  to  74  lbs.,  and  58  lbs.  when  seaaoaAi 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  *928.  It  is  exdhj 
for  posts,  railway  sleepers,  naves  of  wheeiSiiP 
all  purposes  demanding  great  skength,  aadt 
in  use  for  building  purposes,  for  knees  in  ^ 
building,  house  and  bridge  posts,  jiho^  M 
anchors,  the  construction  of  ctrtet  aw  oAfcff 
purposes.^— ^ec/dbwe,  pL  S^/lr, 


XYLOBALSAMUM. 


YADAVA. 


XYLOBALSAMUM  of  the  ancients  is  the  wood 
f  Balsamodendron  Gileadense,  Kuntk,  M.  Fee 
flcribeB  to  B.  Berryanam  three  distinct  products, 
-balsam  of  Mecca,  a  wood  called  xylobalsamum, 
nd  fruits  termed  carpobalsamura.  Tradition  is 
ich  in  anecdotes  relative  to  the  origin  of  this 
lalsaro.  The  Mnhammadans  relate  that  it  sprang 
rom  the  blood  of  the  slain  in  Mahomed^s  conflict 
rith  the  tribe  of  Harb?  and  that  the  prophet 
«ed  the  balsam  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  dead, 
fc  is  mnch  used  in  medicine  by  the  hakims  as  a 
fcimulant,  tonic,  and  somewhat  astringent  remedy, 
nd  as  an  external  application  to  indolent  sores. 
t  is  also  employed  as  a  perfume  and  cosmetic — 
^aulkner;  Fee. 

XYLOCARPUS  GRANATUM.    Kinn. 


arapa  MoluccensiSyZkim. 
•Ofinoor,  ....  Beno. 
'en-Ia^-pyoan,      .  Burm. 
en-lai-ung,      .    .      „ 
ta-lay-ong,     .     .      „ 


Granatum  littoreum,  WUl. 

Sea  cocoanut,   .  .     Enq. 

Madahul,     .    .  Malay. 

Kadul-gaha,     .  .  Sinoh. 

Kandalanga,     .  .     Tam. 

This  xylocarpus  tree  (from  JvXcy,  wood,  and 
upTOf,  fruit)  grows  in  the  south  of  Ceylon,  in 
tie  Snnderbans,  and  in  the  forests  of  the  delta 
f  British  Burma.  Very  abundant  all  along  the 
iashore  from  Amherst  to  Meigui.  It  is  used  by 
lie  Burmese  for  all  parts  of  houses,  posts,  flooring, 
rails,  etc;  is  strong,  and  splits  with  difficulty. 
i  cubic  foot  weighs  47  lbs.  is  recommended  for 
andspikes,  helves,  spokes,  and  handles  of  tools, 
bo  for  shot-boxes  and  packing-cases.  Fruit 
ipens  in  June  and  July.  This  is  not  the  cocos- 
e-mer  of  the  Seychelles,  but  is  common  in  the 
langrove  swamps ;  and,  growing  near  the  shore, 
M  fruit  falls  into  the  water  and  floats  out  upon 
le  sea,  which  gives  rise  to  its  name.  The  fruit 
( not  edible,  but  is  exceedingly  astringent,  and  is 
sgarded  by  the  natives  as  a  specific  in  cholera. — 
loxb,;  O^Sh.;  Mason;  Brandis;  Thw,;  Captain 
^ance. 

XYLOOOPA  TENUISCAPA.     Westw. 

X.  latipet,  Drury.        \  Carpenter  bee,  Eng. 

A  hymenopterous  insect  which  perforates  large 
Bams  of  timber,  as  also  living  trees,  by  boring 
Dies  through  them.  On  one  occasion,  at  Kumool 
I  the  Ceded  Districts,  one  of  them  was  seen  to 
ill  a  sparrow  by  a  single  thrust  of  its  sting.  Any 
itmder  within  the  precincts  of  their  nests 
istantly  becomes  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
fctack,  and  as  the  unluckv  sparrow  was  flying 
^wiurds  the  comer  of  the  hospital,  the  bee 
Rsailed  it,  struck  it  with  its  sting,  and  the  bird 
bU  dead.  On  raising  the  skin  from  the  bone,  a 
siall  reddened  spot  on  the  fore  part  of  the  skull 
idicated  tiie  point  at  which  the  fatal  weapon  had 
ntered. — Drury ;  Tennenfs  Ceylon, 

XYLOMELUM  PYRIFORME,  the  wooden 
ear  tree  of  Australia,  grows  15  to  20  feet  high, 
nd  6  to  8  feet  in  circumference.    Its  wood  is  of 

dark  colour,  prettily  marked,  and  suited  for 
eneering.^G.  Beymett^  p.  322. 

XYLOPHYLLA  ANGUSTIFOLIA,  one  of 
tie  smtJl  Euphorbiacese,  shrubs  growing  to  the 
eight  of  three  feet ;  the  colour  of  the  flower  is 
el&w  and  red. — Riddell, 

XYLOPIA  PARVIFOLIA.  L.  Nattou,  Singh. 
his  lofty,  straight  tree  grows  in  the  southern 
arts  of  Ceylon  at  no  great  elevation,  and  abund- 
nt  in  the  moist  forests  about  the  foot  of  the 
'ravancore  Ghats  in  the  vicinity  of  Colatoor- 
alay ;  flowering  in  August    Flowers  and  bark 


are  used  by  the  Singhalese  for  chewing  with  their 
betel.  X.  aromatica  is  the  Ethiopian  pepper. — 
Thwaites ;  Beddome^  Fl.  Sylu, 

XYLOTRECHUS  QUADRIPES.  Chevrolat, 
In  the  Peninsula  of  India,  Borer  is  a  name  given 
to  the  larv»  of  certain  coleopterous  beetles,  which 
injure  coffee  trees.  There  are  two,  the  white  and 
red  borer,  and  the  chief  of  these  is  the  X.  quadripes. 
The  large  and  rapid  introduction  of  coffee-growing 
into  Ceylon  and  India  has  shown  that  the  plant  is 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  many  enemies,  and  ignor- 
ance of  that  has  been  the  cause  of  much  loss. 
Coffee  trees  in  Coorg  have  also  been  injured  by 
the  rot,  a  disease  resulting  from  improper  prun- 
ing. The  rot  attacks  and  decays  tlie  centre  of 
the  stem.  In  Coorg,  when  the  tree  is  attacked 
by  the  borer,  the  leaves  become  yellow  and  droop. 
The  insects  are  generally  about  the  diameter  of  a 
small  quill,  are  always  confined  to  the  wood,  and 
never  enter  the  bark  until  the  larva  has  done  its 
work,  passed  through  the  pupa  stage,  and  is  about 
to  escape  in  the  form  of  a  oeetie.  The  eggs  are 
deposited  by  the  females  near  the  root  of  the 
tree,  and  the  pupa  bores  a  tunnel  up  the  heart  of 
the  plant. — Bidie  on  Coffee  Planting, 

XYRIDACE^.  Lindley.  An  order  of  plants 
with  six  species  of  Xyris  in  the  E.  Indies,  viz. 
Indica,  of  all  India;  lappacea,  of  Coromandel; 
pauciflora,  of  both  Peninsulas ;  robusta,  of  Sylhet ; 
schoenoides,  of  Nepal.    Properties  unimportant. 

XYRIS  INDICA.    Linn. 
Dali  doob,    .    .    .  Beno.  |  KoisjeUiti  pnlla,  Malial. 

A  plant  of  China  and  India,  with  conspicuous 
yellow  flowers  on  imbricated  scaly  heads,  often 
seen  in  the  Tenasserim  paddy  fields.  It  is  said 
by  Agardh  to  be  used  as  a  remedy  in  itch  and 
leprosy.  In  Bengal  it  is  valued  for  ringworm. — 
Mason;  Roxb. 


Y 


Y  is  the  25th  letter  of  the  English  alphabet ;  it 
derives  its  form  hom  the  Greek  y,  henoe  it  is 
called  in  Spanish  and  French  the  Greek  i.  At 
the  beginning  of  words  and  syllables  it  is  a 
consonantal  element ;  in  the  middle  and  end  of 
words  it  is  a  vowel,  being  precisely  the  same  sound 
as  i.  It  is  sounded  as  the  English  i  long  when 
accented,  as  in  defy,  rely ;  and  as  i  short  when 
unaccented,  as  in  vanity,  glory,  synonymous.  In 
a  great  number  of  Engluh  words  derived  from 
the  Saxon,  the  Saxon  letter  g  has  become  y,  as 
gear  into  year ;  daeg  into  day ;  gealew  into  yellow. 
In  Bengan,  when  uncompounded,  its  power  is  that 
of  j,  the  reverse  of  the  sound  in  the  German 
alphabet,  where  j  has  the  sound  of  y. 

According  to  the  laws  which  determine  the 
change  of  sounds  in  the  Turkish  language,  the 
change  of  y  into  t  when  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  a 
word  is  very  frequent.  Andkhoi,  or  Andakhud, 
or  Andakhut  is  a  Mongolian  word  meaning  united 
happiness. — Vambery^  Bokhara^  p.  807. 

I  A.  Akab.  llie  Oh!  interjection  of  the 
Mnhammadans,  as  Ya  Karim,  Oh  Merciful!  Ya 
Allah,  Oh  Lord  !  Ya  Kabir,  Oh  Almighty ! 

YABOO,  a  small  horse  of  the  mountains  near 
Kabul. 

YADAVA,  descendants  of  Yadu,  the  eldest 
son  of  Yayat  and  Devayani,  a  nomade  pastoral 
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race  of  ancient  India.  The  date  of  their  arrival 
in  India  is  unknown.  At  the  time  of  Erishna^a 
birth  they  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mathura, 
now  called  Muttra,  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Jumna,  and  about  120  miles  south  of  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Hastinapur.  They  dwelt  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  on  the  western  bank  in  the 
village  of  Yrindavana,  and  in  the  Gokula  country 
on  the  opposite  shore.  They  afterwards  migrated 
to  Dwaraka,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  penmsula 
of  Guierat.  Krishna  belonged  to  this  tribe,  and 
he  induced  them  to  abandon  the  worship  of  Indra, 
and  substitute  the  mountain  Govardhana.  Violence 
and  ^OrfST  prevailed  wherever  the  Yadava 
settled.  Nearly  all  the  tribe  was  destroyed  at 
Prabhasa  during  a  drunken  affray,  and  others 
perished  in  Dwaraka  when  it  was  overwhelmed 
oy  a  tidal  wave. 

Some  of  their  branches  have  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  history  of  Central  Asia,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Indus,  in  the  countries  now  styled  the 
Panjab,  Rajputana,  and  Sind,  known  in  ancient 
times  as  the  Gete,  the  Yuti,  and  now  represented 
by  the  Jat,  Jut,  Jet,  or  J^hut,  and  by  the  Ya^ 
Bhatti  of  Jeysulmir,  all  dwelling  along  the  valley 
or  the  Indus  and  to  the  east  in  Rajputana.  A 
multiplicity  of  scattered  facts  and  geographical 
distinctions  warrant  the  belief  that  the  Yadava 
race  had  dominion  in  Central  Asia,  and  were 
again,  as  other  races  advanced,  repelled  upon 
India.  Budh  was  an  ancestor  of  a  branch  of  the 
great  Hindu  people  of  a  time  prior  to  authentic 
history.  He  is  traced  up  to  Brahma,  from  whom 
he  descends  through  Atri,  Samudra,  Chandra  or 
Soma,  and  Vrihaspati.  Budh  is  said  to  hare 
married  Ila,  daughter  of  Ikshwaku,  with  whom, 
therefore,  he  was  acontemporaiy,  and  the  descend- 
ants of  this  union  were,  in  succession,  Pururava, 
Ayu  or  Yaou,  Nohas  or  Nohus,  and  Yayat.  Ayu 
or  Yaou  is  claimed  by  the  Tartar  and  Chinese 

fenealogists  as  their  great  progenitor ;  from 
ayat  sprang  three  great  lines,  the  Yadu,  Puru, 
and  Ura  or  Urvasa,  from  each  of  whom  came 
many  dynasties  ruling  on  the  Indus,  in  Hindustan, 
Assam,  Ava,  and  China.  The  great  Hya  was  a 
branch  of  the  Yadu ;  and  five  members  of  it 
formed  Panchalika  or  Panchaldesa,  and  the  seed 
of  Bajaswa  at  one  time  occupied  all  the  countries 
on  the  Indus.  Of  the  three  lines,  the  Yadu,  Puru, 
and  Ura,  the  Yadu  became  the  most  illustrious. 
The  descendants  of  Budh  and  Ila  were  known  as 
the  Chandravansa,  Somavansa,  or  Induvansa,  all 
of  these  terms  meaning  the  Lunar  race  ;  but  the 
fame  of  the  Yadu  eclipsed  the  prior  designations, 
and  throughout  India  the  Lunar  race  came  to  be 
styled  Yaduvansa.  The  Yadu  held  territories  in 
Hindustan  about  Allahabad,  but  seemingly  in 
small  republican  states,  some  of  which  were 
staked  and  lost  at  play.  The  relatives  then 
fought  for  dominion,  for  18  days,  on  the  field  of 
Kuru  £[het.  There  was  no  battle  of  armies,  but  a 
series  of  single  combats,  with  treacherous,  cruel 
suiprises,  during  which  nearly  all  of  the  Yadu 
fell,  and  at  Uie  close,  of  those  remaining,  seyeral, 
amonflst  whom  Krishna  was  one,  emigrated.  The 
story  IS  told  in  the  Mahabharata.  After  the  com« 
bats,  the  Yadu  seem  to  haye  left  the  Ganges,  to 
have  been  eipelled  from  Dwaraka,  to  have  crossed 
the  Indus,  passed  Zabulisthan,  and  founded 
Ghasni  and  Sunarcand,  but  to  have  swept  back 
on  the  Indus  into  Gujerat  and  the  Indian  desert, 


from  which  they  eacpelled  the  Laogaha,  Jobji 
Mohila,  etc.,  and  founded  successfully  Tannod 
Derrawul,  and  Jeysulmir,  in  S.  1212,  the  preu 
capital  of  the  Bhatti,  the  lineal  sucoeaMis  o 
Krishna.  They  are  now  known  as  the  Bhatii  a 
Jeysulmir,  the  Jharijah  of  Cutch  Bhooj,  the  triba 
occupying  Kerrowlee  and  Subbulghur  ontheChae- 
bal,  and  the  Sumaitcha  on  the  Chambal.    1h 

?:eat  Tuar  tribe  are  also  said  to  have  beeirf 
adu  origin.  The  Bhatti  and  Jharijah  tnoe  As 
descent  from  Budh  and  E^rishna,  and  they  nay b 
sud  to  occupy  the  Indian  deseit  from  the  Sadj 
to  the  ocean.  Budh  seems  to  have  been  a  deteeii 
ant  of  the  first  man,  Brahma,  and  to  have )» 
the  first  emigrant  from  Sakadwipa  or  Scydt 
into  Hindustan,  viz.  about  B.a  2400.  Betw 
Budh  and  Krishna  vras  a  period  of  1200  jea 
But  Budh  vras  deified  by  his  descendants;  aodi 
Hindu  mythology  he  is  described  as  d  Loi 
origin,  the  son  of  Soma  or  Chandra  or  \AM 
moon,  by  Rohini.  The  date  of  the  apotheoad 
Budh  is  not  known. 

There  seem  to  have  been  56  clans  of  the  U 
or  Lunar  race,  but  the  Yadu  was  at  one  time  i 
most  illustrious  of  all  the  tribes  of  India,  andli^ 
came  the  patronymic  of  the  descendanta  of  M 

The  annals  of  the  Bhatti  of  Jeysalmir,f^ 
give  the  early  histoxy  of  their  founder,  mix  191 
a  confused  manner  the  cause  of  their  bebg  4" 
driven  back  into  India.  Bhatti  was  the  exile  te 
Zabulisthan,  and,  as  usual  with  the  Bajpulai 
on  any  such  event  in  their  annals,  his  naoei 
aside  the  more  ancient  patronymic  Yada  k 
the  Further  Doab  of  the  Panjab  is  a  duBteff 
hills  called  Yadu-ka-dang.  llie  Bhatti  snbM 
all  the  tracts  south  of  the  Garrah,  but  their  pMt 
has  been  greatly  circumscribed  since  the  vA 
of  tihe  Bahtor.  The  Jhcnj^  is  the  most  vafk 
ant  tribe  of  the  Yadu  race  next  to  the  BU 
Its  history  is  similar.  ^oyt^A  O^ 

The  most  common  epithet  of  KcShna,  or  %. 
was  Shama  or  Sama,  from  his  dark  ooiii[^ 
Hence  the  Jharijah  bore  it  as  a  patronyiDie^P 
the  whole  race  were  Sama-putia  (cbBdna' 
Sama),  whence  the  titular  name,  Sambos,  (^1 
princes.  The  modem  Jharijah,  who  from  dtflj 
stances  has  so  mixed  with  the  Muhammadsn^ 
Sind  as  to  have  forfeited  all  pretensions  to  p4 
of  blood,  partly  in  ignorance  and  partly  to  osfj 
disgrace,  say  that  we  origin  is  from  Sbflit: 
Syria,  and  of  the  stock  of  the  Persian  Ivm^ 
consequently  Sham  has  been  converted  intoM 
which  epithet  designates  one  of  the  JharijabvA 
governments,  the  Jam  Raj.  The  Bhatti  aDak 
Jharijah  are  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  tt 
race ;  but  there  are  others  who  still  Iw^ 
original  title,  of  which  the  bead  is  thepoM* 
the  ^tty  state  of  Kerrowlee  on  the  ChamuL  W 
portion  of  the  Yadu  stock  would^  ^P^.^^^^j 
have  strayed  far  beyond  the  ancient  limitaifVi 
Suraseni,  around  Mathura,  Uieir  ancestiilMi 
They  held  the  celebrated  Biana ;  whoioe  eifsHi 
Ui^  established  Kerrowlee  wert,  and  Soblw^; 
east  of  the  Chambal  The  tract  nnder  tiie ' 
called  Yaduvati,  has  been  wrested  from  the 
by  Sindia.  Sri  Mathura  is  an  independsiit 
Kerrowlee,  held  by  a  junior  branch. 

The  Yadu  are  scattered  over  Nordien  Mg 
many  chiefii  of  conseqaenoe  amongrt  the  MahnW 
are  of  this  tribe, and  there  are  eightsMsa  of  thsJgjf 
four  of  whom  are,— the  Yadu  <£ief  of  Kenovwi 
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le  Bbatti  chief  of  Jeysolmir  jiliie  Jluurijah  chief 
I  Cutch  Bhoo};  and  the/oumftitcha  Mubam- 
ladansinSind.  The  raja|k<»  Vij^yanagar  claimed 
)  be  <^  the  Yadu  tribe 

The  Taar,  though  acknowledged  as  a  subdiTiaion 
I  the  Yadu,  is  placed  by  the  beet  genealogists  as 
De  of  the  *  thirty-six  *  royal  Rajputs,  a  rank  to 
hich  its  celebrity  justly  entitles  it.  Colonel  Tod 
ipposes  the  Yadu  to  have  been  of  Indo-Getic 
ngin,  as  their  habits  of  polyandrism  would 
Imost  demonstrate,  and  as  the  best  informed  of 
le  Jain  sect  assure  us  that  Nemnath,  the  twenty- 
wond  Budha,  was  not  only  a  Yadu,  but  the  near 
insman  of  Kri«hp<^  He  regards  the  Yadu  to 
ft  Uie  Yn-te,  or  ancient  Gete  of  the  Jaxartes, 
iKUgst  whom,  according  to  Professor  Neumann, 
om  Chinese  authorities,  one  of  the  Sbamanean 
iges  sprang,  800  years  before  Christ  The  term 
'emeswar  TOobably  means  the  founder  of  this 
kce,  from  Noma,  foundation,  and  Iswara,  lord. 
he  traditions  of  the  Jat  claim  the  regions  west 
I  the  Indus  as  the  cradle  of  the  race,  and  make 
lem  of  Yadu  extraction,  thus  conroborating  the 
muds  of  the  Yadu,  which  relate  their  migration 
om  Zabulisthan.  The  Yadu  of  Jeysulmir,  who 
ded  Zabulisthan  and  founded  Ghazni,  claim  the 
haghtai  as  of  their  own  Indu  stock,  a  claim 
hidi  Colonel  Tod  deems  worthy  of  credit. — 
Vnf «  Rajasihan,  i.  pp.  85, 168. 

YADAYA.  Saksk.  Jadon,  Hikd.  A  tribe  of 
lajpat  landlords  and  cultirators  dwelling  in  con- 
derable  numbers  about  Agra  and  Mathuta,  in 
le  Central  Doab,  and  in  Eastern  Malwa.  The 
ija  of  Kerrowlee  is  of  this  tribe.  They  profess  to 
B  descendants  of  Krishna.  Some  of  their  subdivi- 
ons  are  held  in  little  esteem,  and  are  termed 
agri  by  their  neighbours ;  but  they  are  spirited 
irmers,  and  rising  in  wealth  and  consideration. — 
ViUon,  Glossary. 

YADU,  founder  of  the  fifty-six  tribes  (Cha-pan- 
ila-Yadu)  who  obtained  the  unirersal  sovereignly 

I  India,  and  was  descended  from  Yayat,  the  &ird 
n  of  Swayambhuma  Manu,  also  called  Yaivas- 
ita  Manu,  or  the  man,  lord  of  the  earth,  whose 
Mughter  Ella  (Terra)  was  espoused  by  Budha 
Ifercory),  son  of  Chandra  (the  Moon),  whence 
\B  Yadu  are  styled  Cbandravansi,  or  children  of 
le  moon.  Budha  was  therefore  worshipped  as 
16  great  ancestor,  Pitriswara,  of  the  Lunar  race, 
id  preTious  to  the  apotheosis  of  ICrishna  was 
iored  by  all  the  Yadu  race.  The  principal 
irine  of  Budha  was  at  Dwaraka,  where  he  still 
iceires  adoration  as  Budha  Triyikrama,  the  triple 
neigy,  like  the  Hermes  Triplex  of  Egypt. 

YAFFA,  a  district  of  Yemen,  surrounded  by 
le  Lahej,  Sanaa,  and  the  Hadramaut  provinces, 
iid  reachkig  inland  to  the  Jabl  Yaffai  mountains, 
hich  riae  6500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The 
affai  tribe  is  the  most  powerful  in  Yemen. 

YAGHI.  Turk*  RebeUious;  a  term  applied  to 
loh  chiefs  as  refuse  their  obedience  and  homage 

>  government,  even  though  they  accompany  this 
sfusal  vith  no  violent  act  of  rebellion.  It  is 
eat  rendered,  perhaps,  by  the  English  word  re- 
•actory.  It  is  the  corruption  of  the  Arabic  word 
sghL  Yaghistan  is  a  term  applied  by  Greneral  Sir 
L.li.  MacGregor  to  all  the  country  on  the  N.W. 
lontier  of  British  India,  which  owns  no  chief. 

II  the  tribes  from  the  Ushtarana  on  the  south 

>  the  Gbaghanai  on  the  north  are  independent. 
[e  saj*  atixx^  is  not  one  who  ever  obeyed  any 


one. — Fraset's  Khorasan ;  Lieut^^Col  MacGregor ^ 
iii.  p.  279. 

YAHIA-bin-AHMAD-bin.ABDULLAH  SIR- 
HINDI  or  Sihrindi  was  the  author  of  the  Tarikh- 
i-Mubarak  Shahi,  which  embraces  the  period  from 
the  time  of  Muhammad  Sam,  founder  of  the  Ghori 
dynasty,  till  a.h.  852  (a.d.  1448).  It  contains  all 
that  is  known  of  the  Syud  dynasty,  and  is  copied 
verbatim  by  Nizam-ud-Din  Ahmad  in  the  TabajLat- 
i-Akbari. — Elliot,  Hist  of  India, 

YAHIA  -  bin  -  SERAPION  -  bin  -  IBRAHIM 
was  an  eminent  Syrian  physician,  sud  to  have 
been  bom  at  Damascus,  and  supposed  to  have 
lived  between  a.d.  870  ?  and  932.  He  finished 
in  Syriac  a  complete  view  of  the  Greek  system  of 
medicine,  particularly  that  of  Galen,  incorporat- 
ing with  it  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
Arabs.  Two  works  bearing  his  name-  were 
translated  into  Latin,  and  published  in  Venice  in 
A.D.  1497,  and  again  in  1550.  He  is  often  men- 
tioned b^  the  physician  Rhazes,  and  Ali  Abbas 
notices  his  brief  account  of  the  small-pox. 

YA-HU.  Ar.  Jehovah ;  Yo-hu,  6  He,  God ; 
He  who  is,  He  who  exists. — Catafago, 

YAHYA-bin-ABD-ul-LATIF-al-HASAINI  of 
Kazwin,  author  of  the  Lubb-ut-Tawarikh,  the 
Marrow  of  History,  a  General  Asiatic  Chronicle. 
He  composed  it  A.D.  1541.  He  was  a  theologian 
and  philosopher.  He  was  patronized  by  Shah 
Tahmasp  Saffavi.  He  diea  at  Sikri  a.h.  971. 
His  eldest  son,  Mir  Ghias-ud-Din  Ali,  hdd  a  com- 
mand under  the  emperor  Akbar,  and  his  grand-^ 
son,  Nakib  Khan,  compiled  the  first  portion  of 
the  Tarikh-i-Alfi  and  translated  the  Mahabharata. 
YAIB ANE,  of  the  teak  forests  of  Pegu,  cultivate 
the  mulberry  tree.  Moms  Indicus,  for  feeding  silk- 
worms, which  they  rear,  the  hills  being  better 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  plant  than  the 
plains,  besides  which  their  plantations  are  not 
exposed  to  the  trespass  of  cattle.  The  silk  they 
produce  appears  to  be  of  a  coarse  kind,  more 
owing  to  the  imperfect  way  in  which  it  is  wound 
off  than  to  any  fault  of  the  cocoon.  They  are  a 
most  industrious  people,  young  and  old  of  both 
sexes  being  employed  withoat  interruption  in 
some  part  of  the  process.  The  cocoons  seem  to 
be  large  and  very  fine,  and  are  produced  at  the 
rate  of  2000  for  one  ropee,  and  the  silk  when 
wound  off  is  valued  at  five  rupees  per  visa.  The 
Yaibane  are  prosperous,  with  the  reputation  of 
being  possessed  of  considerable  hidden  wealth, 
which  for  security  they  bury  in  the  forest — Selec, 
Records^  GovLof  India,  Foreign  DepL,  No.  ix.  p.  13. 
YAILA.  Turk.  Pasture  lands. 
YAILM  WANLOO,  Teling  hawkers.  These 
people  follow  the  trade  of  clerks,  painters,  and 
indeed  any  but  an  occupation  involving  inannal 
labour. 

YAJANA.  Sansk.  A  sacrifice,  or  its  per* 
formance,  as  the  offering  of  libations  of  soma 
juice  or  of  butter.  The  five  great  sacrifices  are 
named  Brahmaryajna,  sacred  study;  Pitri-yajna, 
libations  to  the  manes ;  Deva-yajna,  burnt-offer- 
ings to  the  gods;  Bali-yajna,  offerings  to  all 
creatures ;  Nri-yajna,  hospitality.  Later  additions 
are  Prajapati-yajna,  propagation  of  oihpring,  and 
Satya-yajna,  observance  of  troth.  Yajana,  from 
the  Santtrit  Yaga,  a  burnt-offering,  formerly 
made  on  a  grand  scale  bjr  kings,  i  agna,  from 
Yaja,  wonhip  of  burnt  sacnfioes.  Yagnaha,  from 
Yagna,  a  sacrifice,  and  Han,  to  destroy. 
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Yajana  Yajana,  corruptly  Jajan  Jajan,  offering 
prayers. 

Yajna  pasu,  an  animal  offered  in  sacrifice. 

Yajna  pavita,  the  sacred  cord  or  zonar  worn 
by  the  Brahman ,  Kshatriya,  Yaisya,  and  artisan 
Hindus. 

Yajna  -  sala,  the  sacrificial  hall  of  a  Hindu 
temole. 

YAJNA  WALKYA,  sumamed  Vajasaneya,  a 
Hindu  learned  man  who  is  supposed  to  have  written 
the  White  Yajur  Veda,  the  Sathapatha  Brahmana, 
the  Brihad  Aranyaka,  and  the  Law  Code  called 
Yajna  Walkya  Smriti,  which  is  later  than  Menu. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Bashkali  and  of  Vaisam- 
payana.  He  was  at  the  court  of  Janika,  king  of 
Videha  and  father  of  Sita.  He  was  a  religious 
reformer,  and  the  schism  he  effected  gave  rise  to 
the  writing  of  the  White  Yajur  Veda,  which  he 
compiled.  His  authorship  of  the  other  books  is 
very  doubtful,  but  the  Sinriti,  with  its  commentary 
by  Mitakshara.  is  in  authority  inferior  only  to  that 
of  Menu,  and  is  in  force  ail  over  India  except 
Bengal.  Its  date  is  supposed  to  be  the  2d  century 
A.D.  He  is  described  as  an  ascetic  pupil  of 
Yaisampayana,  who  officiated  as  one  of  the  Hotri, 
and  cooked  the  sacrifice  at  the  great  rajasaya 
of  Yudishtra.  He  arranged  the  ancient  Mantra 
and  Brahmana,  the  Vajasaneya  Sanhita,  and  the 
Satapatha  Brahmana  in  their  present  form. — 
Dowson. 

YAJUJ  and  Majuj  of  the  Arab  geographers  is 
€rOff  and  Magog  of  Ezekiel.    See  Grog. 

YAJUR.  Sansk.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
Vedas,  religious  books  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  the 
second  of  the  four  scriptural  authorities  of  the 
Hindus,  and  is  the  sacrificial  Veda.  The  Taittiriya, 
or  the  Black  Yaiur  Veda,  containa  more  of  prayers 
to  serpents  and  serpent-worship  than  the  Rig 
Veda.  In  the  Sanhita  of  this  Veda  are  prayers 
to  the  Sarpa,  who  are  addressed  as  inhabiting  the 
hearens,  the  skies,  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  waters, 
the  vegetables,  etc.    See  Veda. 

YAK,  Bos  poephagns,  or  B.  grunniens,  or 
PeophaguB  grunniens,  is  still  in  a  wild  state,  but 
has  bc^  largely  domesticated.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  yak  is  distinctly  bisontine,  and  it 
carries  its  head  low,  like  the  rest  of  the  sub- 
group. The  yak  is  indigenous  to  High  Tibet, 
and  especially  to  Eastern  Tibet,  where  they  are 
still  tolerably  numerous  in  the  wild  state.  It 
is  extensively  domesticated,  and  is  the  ordinary 
tame  cattle  of  that  elevated  portion  of  the  globe. 
The  wild  animal  is  known  as  the  Dong  or  Ban 
chour.  In  the  Western  Himalayas,  the  wild  yak 
is  called  Brong  or  Dong,  and  the  female  hBrong- 
hBri,  which  is  commonlv  pronounced  Dond-di. 

Vigne  was  informed  that  the  yak  is  found  wild 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  where 
they  descend  on  Yarkand.  The  Messrs.  Schla- 
gentweit  state  that  in  Western  Tibet,  particularly 
in  Ladakh,  there  are  no  more  of  the  yak  in  a 
wild  state  at  present. 

Amongst  all  quadruped  animals  the  yak  is 
found  at  the  greatest  height ;  it  stands  best  the 
cold  of  the  Snowy  Mountains,  and  is  leaat  affected 
by  the  rarefied  air.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
range  of  temperature  in  which  a  yak  can  liye  is  very 
limited ;  the  real  yak  can  scarcely  exist  in  summer 


sion  they  traced  them  even  as  high  as  19,300  feet,<- 
a  remarkable  eleyation,  as  it  is  very  oonndoii| 
above  the  limits  of  Tegetation,  and  even  dnM 
than  1000  feet  above  t£e  snow  line.  Henua 
and  Robert  Schlagentweit  frequently  found  «1 
yak  on  both  sides  of  the  range  which  Kpaisli 
the  Indus  from  the  Sutlej,  near  the  origin  of  it 
Indus  and  near  the  euTirons  of  Gaarto,  bottli 
greatest  number  of  them  was  at  the  foot  of  4r 
Kara-korum  range,  as  well  as  at  the  foot  of  ii 
Kouen  Lun  in  Turkestan.  It  is  the  largest 
animal  of  Tibet.  It  is,  when  wiki,  hooiir 
fierce,  falling  on  the  hunter  with  hoiDi  m 
chest,  and  if  he  rasp  with  hia  tcmgae  it  it 
rough  as  to  scrape  the  flesh  from  the  baft 
It  is  hunted  by  largo  dogs,  and  shot  vdkl 
blunderbuss.  The  wild  yak  does  not  come  M 
south  as  Rupshu,  but  a  few  are  met  with  dmi| 
winter  and  early  spring  on  the  Nubra 
they  migrate,  however,  to  the  loftier  dopa 
the  Kara-korum  before  the  end  of  April,  ik 
wanders  about  singly  or  in  small  herds,  pref 
secluded  Talleys  to  open  hillsides,  pataog 
day  among  the  snow,  where,  like  deer  snd' 
it  may  often  be  seen  at  mid-day  stretched 
at  full  length  asleep.  The  prevailin^^  colov 
the  wild  yak  is  black,  with  a  greyish  tingt 
the  head.  In  its  native  state  it  is  shy  and  ' 
and  the  same  to  some  degree  when  d 
In  winter  [flocks  graze  below  8000  feet,  oi 
count  of  the  great  quantity  of  snow  above 
height ;  in  summer  they  find  pasturage  aa' 
17,000  feet,  consiBting  of  grass  and  small 
carices,  on  which  they  browse  with  aviditj. 

Its  favourite  pasturages  are  aaoertained, 
the  midst  of  these  the  hunters  throw  up 
stone  enclosures  a  few  yards  apart,  the 
taking  up  his  position  in  one  of  them, 
a  yak  is  within  shot,  the  hunter  fires,  ani 
stantly  quits  his  enclosure  for  another;  Iflt 
soon  as  the  animal  hears  the  shot,  he, 
he  has  been  hit  or  not,  guided  by  the 
of  the  disdiarge,  rushes  furiously  on  the 
closure,  and  commences  knocking  it  to 
When  the  himter  gets  another  shot  at  I 
retires  again  from  his  shelter  to  a  fresh 
and  so  on  till  he  has  killed  his  gama 
ordinary  size  of  the  dong  is  four  timet 
the  domestic  yak ;  it  is  black  all  over,  having 
sionallv  a  white  streak  in  the  forehead.  The  I 
of  a  full-grown  bull  are  said  to  be  three  feet 
It  is  used  by  grandees  of  Tibet  at 
other  feasts,  when  it  is  filled  vrith  strong 
and  handed  round  to  the  oompany.  ^ 
more  commendatory  of  the  host^s  joinalitf 
said,  than  that  *he  regaled  hia  guest  ooftrf 
dongas  horn.*  The  horns  ao  used  are  I 
polished,  and  mounted  with  silver  or  goU 
precious  stones. 

It  is  common  in  Tibetan  gumpaa 
to  see  a  stuffed  dong  standing  in  front  (I 
image  of  Maha  Kali,  at  whose  shrine  the 
thus  figuratively  sacrificed ;  axes  and  otfatt 
struments  of  sacrifice  are  ranged  aromi 
image.  Strange  that  Bnddhiats  should 
this  feature  of  ELLnduiflm  in  their  places  of 

The  domesticated  yak  now  takes  the  plaoe 
half-breed,  called  zho.  It  is  the  chid  bei 
burden  in  Rupdiu.    It  is  often  handsosott, 


atheiffhtsof  SOOOfeet.   The  Schlagentweits  found  x 

large  herds  of  wild  yak,  from  SO  to  40,  on  heights    true  bison  in  appearance.    It  is  invaloiUe 

of  18,600  to  18,900  English  feet;  and  on  one  occa-  I  mountaineers  of  Northern  India  from  its 
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Ad  hardiness,  accomplisLiiig  at  a  slow  pace  20 
oiles  a  day,  bearing  either  two  bags  of  salt  or 
ice,  or  four  to  six  planks  of  pine  wood  slung  in 
airs  along  either  flank.  Their  ears  are  generally 
lerced  and  ornamented  with  a  tuft  of  scarlet 
rorsted ;  they  have  large  and  beautiful  eyes,  long, 
ilky  black  hair,  and  bushy  tails.  Black  is  their 
revailing  colour,  but  red,  dun,  party-coloured, 
nd  white  are  common. 

Much  of  the  wealth  of  the  people  in  East  Nepal 
DDsists  in  its  rich  milk  curd,  eaten  either  fresh 
r  dried,  or  powdered  into  a  kind  of  meal.  The 
air  is  spun  mto  ropes,  and  woven  into  a  covering 
>r  their  tents,  which  is  quite  pervious  to  wind 
yd  rain,  though  in  the  dry  climate  of  Tibet  this 

of  little  consequence.  The  bushy  tail  forms 
le  well-known  chauri  standard  or  fly-flapper 
f  the  plains  of  India,  and  its  hair  is  greatly 
iteemed  by  the  women  of  the  plains  to  add  to 
leir  back  hair.  The  female  drops  one  calf  in 
pril,  and  the  young  yak  are  very  full  of  gambols, 
aring  up  and  down  the  steep  grassy  and  rocky 
Dpes.  Their  flesh  is  delicious,  much  richer  and 
ore  juicy  than  common  meat ;  that  of  the  older 
ik  is  sliced  and  dried  in  the  sun,  to  form  jerked 
eat,  called  schat-t-chew,  dried  meat,  which  is 
iten  raw,  and  is  a  palatable  food.  The  yak  loves 
eep  places,  delighting  to  scramble  among  rocks, 
id  to  sun  its  black  hideperched  on  the  glacial 
)alder8  which  strew  the  Wallanchoo  flat,  and  on 
hich  these  animals  always  sleep.  Their  average 
Jue  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  rupees.  The  yak, 
ough  indifferent  to  ice  and  snow,  cannot  endure 
tnger  so  long  as  the  sheep.  Neither  can  it  bear 
unp  heat.    The  yak  is  ridden,  and  its  pace  is 

Yak  are  bred  in  Bussahir,  whence  they  are  sent 
r  sale.  In  Spiti  the  people  plough  with  it  and 
rry  loads ;  it  furnishes  their  mi1k,and  hair  to  make 
p€SB.   In  the  severest  weather  this  animal  appears 

enjoy  itself  in  the  snow,  and  is  often  to  be  seen 
ith  icicles  of  several  inches  in  length  hanging  to 
I  nose,  and  a  foot  or  more  of  ice  hanging  to  the 
ir  of  its  neck  and  shoulders.  Long  hairs  hang 
er  the  eyes,  and  prevent  their  freezing.  In  Spiti 
ey  have  also  the  ghoont,  asses,  sheep,  goats, 
^gs,  and  cats.  The  Tibetan  dzo,  cidled  chubu  in 
e  Himalaya,  also  zho  and  zo,  is  a  mixed  breed 

hybrid  from  the  bull  yak  or  Bos  grunniens  and 
B  Indian  zebu  cow.  In  Tibet,  the  Sauh  is  a 
088  between  cow  and  yak ;  Sauh  yak,  produce 
cow  by  yak  bull ;  Ba  sauh,  produce  of  female 
k  by  bull.  Ya-niu,  Chin.;  Sura-gai,  Hind.; 
^fano,  Tib.,  the  female.  The  hybrid  between 
B  yak  and  the  Indian  cow  is  very  fertile.  The 
others  Schlagentweit  had  occasion  to  see  and 
amine  the  offspring  of  the  hybrid  as  far  as  to 
e  seventh  generation,  neither  much  altered  nor 
tenorated ;  and  were  informed  that  there  was 
ver  found  any  limit  as  to  the  number  of 
nerations. 

The  yak  even  in  the  valley  of  Kashmir  rapidly 
generates.  The  heat  and  insects  are  evidently 
>  greatest  enemies  in  the  tame  as  well  as  wild 
^te ;  and  none  of  these  animals,  not  even  the 
«te,  seem  to  care  for  the  luxuriant  vegetation 

the  lowlands,  preferring  whatever  resembles 
e^r  Tartaric  fui^  and  wnt  to  the  rich  clover 
d  grasses  of  Kashmir. 

Steady  and  sure-footed,  moving  with  a  slow, 
^h  wriggling  gait,  rising  oyer  or  descending 


obstructions  with  very  little  jar.  They  are  led 
by  a  rope  attached  to  a  wood  ring  which  pasaeg 
through  the  nostrils. — Adams;  Vigne^s  Travels; 
Cunningham! s  Ladahh;  Hook,  Him.  Journ.; 
Schlagentweit, 

YAKKA.    Beng.,  Hind.    A  carriage  drawn  by 
one  bullock,  from  Ek,  one. 

YAKKA.    The  malignant  spirits  of  Ceylon  are 
the  Yakka,  who  are  the  authors  of  indefinite  evil ; 
and  the  Singhalese  have  a  demon  or  Sanne  for 
each  form  of  disease,  who  is  supposed  to  be  its 
direct  agent  and  inflicter,  and  who  is  accordingly 
invoked  for  its  removal ;  and  others,  who  delight 
in  the  miseries  of  mankind,  are  to  bo  propitiated 
before  the  arrival  of  any  event  over  which  their 
pernicious    influence   might    otherwise    prevail. 
Hence,  on  every  domestic  occurrence,  as  well  as 
every  domestic  calamity,   the    services   of    the 
Kattadia  or  devil-priests  are  to  be  sought,  and 
their  ceremonies  performed,  generally  with  ob- 
servances so  barbarous  as  to  be  the  most  revolting 
evidence  still  extant  of  the  uncivilised  habits  of 
the  Singhalese.     Especially  in  cases  of  sickness 
and  danger,  the  assistance  of  the  devil-dancer  is 
implicitly  reUed  on;   an  altar,  decorated  with 
garlands,  is  erected  within  sight  of  the  patient, 
and  on  this  an  animal,  frequently  a  cock,  is  to 
be  sacrificed  for  his  recovery.    Another  Idnd  of 
demon -worship  in  Ceylon  is  a  debased  form  of 
Hinduism,  where  the  priest  or  kapna  is  the  per- 
former.— TennenVs  Christianity  in  Ceylon  j  p.  282  ; 
Wheeler's  History  of  India^  L  p.  30. 

YAKKA,  a  race  formerly  occupying  the  interior 
of  Ceylon.  The  Yakka,  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
Gautama,  were  demon- worshippera ;  neither  was 
their  conversion  general. — Forbes^  Ceylon,  it.  82. 
YAKONIN,  in  Japan,  generally  an  officer  with 
two  swords ;  a  Government  officer  of  the  police 
or  customhouse;  a  paid  officer  of  the  Japanese 
Government. — Hodgson's  Nagasaki,  p.  21. 

YAKSHA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  a  kind  of 
demigods,  attendants  on  Kuvera,  the  god  of 
weal&,  and  employed  by  him  in  tiie  care  of  his 
gardens,  etc.,  situated  on  Mount  Kailaaa.  The 
Yaksha  demigods  were  supposed  to  be  much 
courted  by  the  Apsarasas  nymphs  of  Indra's 
heaven,  but  that  they  had  wives  of  their  own  is 
clear  from  the  Meghaiduta.  Their  name  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  Yaksha,  to  worship,  either  because 
they  worship  Kuvera,  or  are  themselves  wor- 
shipped by  men.  The  Yakshini  female  attends 
on  Kuvera  and  Durga,  but  often  holds  intercourse 
with  mortals.  As  with  the  brownies  of  Scotland, 
they  are  called  Punya  jana,  good  people,  but  they 
are  sometimes  imps  of  evil. — Williams*  Nala,  p. 
208:  Dowson. 

YAKSHYO,  in  Ceylon,  is  a  class  of  demigods 
who  are  supposed  to  inhabit  the  waters  and  dwell 
on  the  sides  of  Mount  Mem,  and  who  are  dis- 
tinguished not  only  for  gentleness  and  bene- 
volence, but  even  by  a  veneration  for  Buddha, 
who,  in  one  of  his  earlier  transmigrations,  was 
himself  bom  under  the  form  of  a  Yalshyo. 

YALE,  ELIHU,  became  Governor  of  Madias 
about  1682.  He  was  the  father  of  the  founder  of 
Yale  College,  U.S. 

YALL  Tam.  In  Sanskrit,  Sarab*ha,  a  fabu- 
lous animal  with  the  body  of  a  lion,  the  trank  and 
tusks  of  an  elephant,  a  sword  or  mace  over  its 
back,  and  a  cross  or  flower  under  its  feet  A 
monster  of  the  lion  type  trampling  <m  an  elephant, 
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nn  arohitectoral  feature  in  the  sacred  bnildings  of 
SoixUieTn  India. 

YALKAMA,  a  name  of  Balkees,  queen  of 
Sheba.    See  Balkees. 

YAM,  Kan  -  chu  and  Ohu  -  yu,  Chin.,  are 
the  tubers  of  yarious  species  of  Dioscorea,  cul- 
tivated in  nearly  all  tropical  countries  as  import- 
ant esculenta  The  tubers  abound  in  farinaceous 
matter,  and  often  reach  a  lai^  size,  weighing 
from  80  to  40  Iba.  Their  culture  is  considered  to 
haye  spread  from  S.E.  Asia  and  the  East  Indian 
Islands,  where  at  present  Dioscorea  globosa  and 
Dioscorea  idata,  L.,  hold  the  .first  and  second 
places,  D.  purpurea  and  D.  rubella  the  third  and 
fourth.  Other  edible  species  are — D.  aculeata, 
atropurporea,  acntangula,  angnina,  bulbifera, 
belophylla,  cirrhosa,  fasciculata,  Incida,  penta- 
phylla,  pulchella,  satira,  sagittata,  triphylla, 
tomentosa,  transrersa,  yerticillata,  yendcolor. 

In  the  West  Indies  there  are  sereral  varieties 
having  distinctive  names,  according  to  quality, 
colour,  etc.  Their  Indian  yam  is  considered 
the  most  farinaceous  and  delicate  in  its  texture, 
resembling  in  size  the  potato;  most  of  the 
other  sorts  are  coarse,  but  still  very  nutritive 
and  useful.  Common  yam,  D.  sativa,  is  indi- 
genous to  the  Eastern  Islands  and  West  Indies. 
The  Guinea  yam,  D.  aculeata,  is  a  native  of  the 
east  The  Barbadoes  or  winged  yam,  D.  alata? 
has  a  widely-extended  range,  being  common  to 
India,  Java,  and  Brazfl.  The  yam  species  are 
climbing  plants  with  handsome  foliage,  of  the 
isimplest  culture ;  they  succeed  well  in  any  light, 
rich,  or  sandy  soil,  and  are  readily  increased  by 
dividing  the  tuberous  roots.  If  not  bruised,  they 
will  keep,  well  packed  in  ashes,  for  nine  and 
twelve  months.  From  yams  of  all  sorts,  and 
particulariy  the  budE  yam,  starch  is  easily  prepared 
and  of  excellent  quality. 

Yams  and  sweet  potatoes  thrive  weU  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Australia;  the  former  constitute 
the  chief  article  of  vegetable  food  used  by  the 
natives.  Dressed  in  milk  or  mashed,  they  are  a 
delicacy.  An  acre  of  land  is  capable  of  producing 
4^  tons  of  yams  and  the  same  quantity  of  sweet 
potatoes  within  the  twelve  months,  or  9  tons  per 
acre  for  both,  being  nearly  as  much  as  the  return 
obtained  in  the  culti  vation  of  potatoes.  The  kidney- 
rooted  yam,  D.  pentaphylla,  is  indigenous  to  the 
Polynesian  Islands,  and  is  sometimes  cultivated  for 
its  roots:  It  is  called  Eawan  in  the  Fiji  Islands. 
D.  bulbifera,  a  native  of  the  Archipelago,  is  also 
abundantly  naturalized  in  the  Polynesian  Islands, 
but  is  not  considered  edible.  Two  kinds  in  the 
Tartar  country  are  of  a  remarkably  fine  flavoiv, 
one  weighing  as  much  as  18  lbs.,  the  other  8  lbs. 
In  the  Fiji  Islands,  some  of  the  yams,  of  which 
there  are  upwards  of  50  varieties,  ^w  to  the 
enormous  size  of  50  to  80  lbs.  in  weight  Their 
general  average,  however,  is  from  2  to  8  lbs. 
Captain  Hill  states  that  the  New  Zealand  yam,  if 
boiled,  is  heavy  and  wet;  cut  into  slioes  alter 
boiling,  and  then  fried  with  a  little  butter  nearly 
dry,  decidedly  good,  not  exactly  mealy,  but  nearly 
80. — Smith;  Voigt;  Smmonda. 

YAM.  Chin.  A  post  house.  In  the  time  of 
the  embassy  sent  by  Shah  Rukh,  every  vam  was 
situated  opposite  to  a  city  or  town,  ana  in  the 
intervals  between  the  yam  were  many  karga  and 
kidifu.  The  word  ka^^  is  applied  to  a  tower  of 
8om>i  60  eubits  in  height,  where  two  men  are 


constantly  cm  duty.    The  tower  was  so  ph 
that  the  next  kargu  was  in  sight  from  it, 
when  any  event  of  importance  occurred,  like 
approach  of  an  enemy's  army,  the  men  on  w 
immediately  lighted  a  fire,  and  this  being 
from  the  next  kargu,  they  made  haste  to 
another.    A  double  system  of  horse  and  foot 
was  also  found  by  Ibn  Batuta  established  m 
in  A.D.  1838.    The  posts  of  Timur  are  notice 
Clavijo  (p.  105) ;  and  Baber  describes  hia 
post  between  Agra  and  KabnU  using  the  ^ 
yam,  but  adding  that  it  was  called  in  India 
choki,  the  term  in  use  in  all  India  to  this 
Pautheir  thinks  yam  to  have  been  taken  froo 
Chinese  yi-ma,  horse-post     Bumes  was  tol 
the  continued  existence  of  both  post  lod 
beacons  between  Yarkand  and  Pelun.    The 
tance  is  more  than  five  months^  journey  as  m 
travelled,  but  an  express  went  in  thhif- 
days,  and  under  very  great  emergency  in  fif 
— Marc  Pol,  p.  886 ;   Ershim's  Baber^  ^ 
Yule,  Cathay,  I  p.  138. 

YAMA.  Sansk.  He  who  is  free  from  tb 
fluence  of  the  passions,  moral  duties,  five  ae 
restraint  or  self-government,  viz.  Ahinsa,  fra 
from  any  wish  to  injure  'others ;  Satya,  trol 
words  and  deeds ;  Asteya,  honesty  and  intej 
Brahmacharya,  chastity;  and  Apara-grifai, 
interestedness. 

YA31A.  Jap.  A  hiU,  as  Fuai  Yama,  0*T 
Yama-taka  and  san  or  zan  are  the  terms  fa 
different  classes  of  mountains. — Sir  J.RSi 

YAMA,  in  Hindu  mytholo^  son  of  Ti 
vata  and  Saranyu,  is  called  in  we  Peisiaii  k 
Yima,  and  later  Jamshid.  Yama  or  Dham 
resembles  both  the  Grecian  Pluto,  the  ki 
the  lower  regions,  and  Minos,  jud^  of  dtp 
souls,  and  in  Hindu  mythology  he  is  the  R 
of  the  south  or  lower  division  of  the  « 
mythologically  called  Patala.  Yama  is  detf 
as  of  a  green  colour,  with  red  garments,  hd 
crown  on  his  head,  his  eyes  inflamed,  andi 
on  a  buffalo,  with  a  club  and  pasha  or  noose  i 
hands ;  but  as  Dharma^raja  he  is  described  i 
a  divine  countenance,  mild  and  benevdeDt 
virtuous  only  see  the  latter;  ^e  wiobi 
judged  by  Yama.  If  the  dead  have  beet 
tuous,  they  ascend  to  a  place  of  happiHl 
wicked,  they  are  sent  to  a  particular  kdl 
undergo  the  punishment  appointed  for  i 
especial  crimes.  Yama  is  called  Srad^ba  di^ 
lord  of  the  obsequies,  and  presides  over  tbe{ 
monies  of  the  Srad'ha.  At  the  time  of  oi 
the  oblations  to  the  manes  of  deceased  and^ 
he  is  invoked  by  the  priest  under  sevenl  U 
of  which  Mr.  ColebrodiLe  has  enumerated  M 
The  priest  thus  addresses  him:  ^Salotilil 
Yama!  salutation  to  Dharma-rajal  toil 
the  Destroyer !  to  Yaivaswata,  or  Child  4 
Sun!  to  Kala,  Time!  to  the  Slayer  of  allM 
to  Andhambara  or  Yama,'  etc.  etc.  Hindvl 
daily  oblations  of  water  to  Yama.  Th^fi 
day  of  the  month  Kartik  is  sacred  to  l>^ 
his  sister,  the  river  goddess  Yamuna  or  A 
who  entertained  him  on  that  ^y;  in  ooUBf| 
of  which  an  annual  festival  is  held,  n  i 
sisters  entertain  their  Iwc^exai*  On  this  ONj 
an  im%ge  of  him  of  day  is  made  sod  wonh| 
and  then  thrown  into  the  rinr.  Be  a 
worshipped  on  .the  14^  day  d  A»  did:  |i 
the  month  Aswina.    Some  of  thaolber  va 
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tma  are  Pitripati,  or  lord  of  the  Piiri ;  Andh- 
ibara,  from  a  wood  from  which  fire  is  pro- 
oed  by  attrition ;  and  Dandadhara,  he  who  has 
)  rod  of  punishment    The  name  of  Yama  occurs 
quentlj  in  the  sacrilicial  ceremonies  of  the 
ndua,  oblations  and  invocations  to  him  fonn- 
f  a  portion  of  several  of  those  ceremonies. 
DOB  of  the  Greeks  has  been  supposed  the  same 
th  Menu ;  with  whom,  especiaUy  with  the  7th, 
kyavrata,  Yama  also  agrees  in  character  as  well 
in  name ;  both  being  called  Vaivaswata,  or  off- 
sing  of  the  son,  and  Srad^ha  deva,  or  lord  of  the 
kd%a.     Srad'ha  is  the  ceremonial  oblation  in 
Doiir  of  deceased  ancestors,  which  obsequies  to 
)  dii  manes  are  attended  with  feasting  and 
rious  observances.    Mr.  Wilford  believes  Yama 
Pluto  to  be  the  same  with  Serapis;  deriving 
)  latter  name  from  a  compound  Sanskrit  word 
Dlying  thirst  of  blood.    The  sun,  in  Bhadra, 
ct  the  title  of  Yama;  but  the  Egyptians  gave 
it  of  Pluto,  says  Porphyry,  to  the  great  lumin- 
r  near  the  winter  solstice.    Yama,  tiie  regent  of 
U,  according  to  the  Puranas,  has  two  dogs ;  one 
them  named  Gerbura,  or  varied;   the  other 
ama,  or  black ;  the  first  is  also  called  Trisiras, 
with  three  heads,  and  has  sevend  other  epithets 
nifying  stained  or  spotted.   Gerbura  is  indubit- 
ly  the  Gerberus  of  the  Greeks.    The  dragon  of 
rapis  is  supposed  to  be  the  Seshnaga,  which  is 
Kribed  as  in  the  infernal  regions  by  the  author 
the  Bhagavat.    Yama,  as  the  god  of  justice, 
sides  over  the  different  Naraka  or  hells.    He 
Bon  of  Surya,  the  sun.    As  the  judge  of  de- 
rted  souls,  he  is  identified  with  death.     His 
Nie  is  in  the  infernal  city  of  Yamapura,  whither 
)  Hindus  believe  that  a  departed  soul  repairs, 
i,  receiving  a  just  sentence  from  Yama,  ascends 
Bwaiga,  or  descends  to  Naraka,  or  assumes  on 
ih  the  form  of  some  animal,  according  to  its 
ierts.    Yama  rides  upon  a  buffalo  as  his  vahan, 
1  is  armed  with  a  ponderous  mace. — Oriental 
UfuisHc  Studies ;  As,  Res.  iii  p.  409 ;  Moor,  p. 
\ ;  WiUiams'  Nala,  p.  205 ;  Hind,  TheaL  ii.  p.  62. 
rAMADANSHTRA,   Sansk.,   is   literaUy 
ma^s  teeth ;  tihe  last  eight  days  of  Aswin  and 
whole  of    Kartik,  considered   a   period  of 
leral  sickness.    Yama-dula,  Yama^s  messengers, 
f AMADWITYA,  the  second  of  the  Ught  half 
Kartik,  when  brothers  and  sisters  exchange 
ts  in  honour  of  the  attachment  between  Yama 
\  his  sister  YamL    See  Yama. 
rAMALAYA.      Sansk.     From    Yama,    and 
lya,  a  dwelling.    Yama-locum;  the  distance 
Bi  the  worid  to  the  Yama-locum  is  99,000 
na,  or  1,485,000  miles. 

fAMAPURI,  of  the  Hindus,  is  the  general 
desvouB  of  the  souls  of  the  departed,  from 
ich  they  proceed  to  Dharmapuri  in  a  body, 
'h  a  proper  guard  composed  of  the  Yama-dula, 
nmts  of  Yama.  The  depot  for  the  souls  after 
Ah  in  Malacca  or  Maha  Lanca. — As,  Bes,  x.  p. 
I    See  Dip-dan. 

fAMBRE,  also  called  Kuru,  silver  ingots  used 
fcntde  in  Gentral  Asia. — Caley, 
rAMBU  or  Yambu-ul-Bahr,  the  seaport  of 
dina,  the  entrance  of  the  haibour  being  in 
.  24°  4'  3(r  N.,  and  long.  38°  1'  E.  It  is  the 
tnbia  of  Ptolemy.  Here  the  sultan  of  Turkey's 
ninion  is  supposed  to  begin,  while  that  of  the 
iha  of  Egypt  terminates.  The  population  is  the 
et  bigoted  and  quarrelsome  in  Hejas, — Findlay. 


YAMMAMBO,  in  J^san,  austere  hermits ;  liter- 
ally, mountain  soldiers. 

YAMUN,  generally  called  'offices'  of  the 
mandarins ;  the  official  residence  of  all  Ghinese 
officials.  The  residence  and  public  office  of  a 
mandarin. 

YAMUNA  or  the  Jumna  river  of  Hindustan, 
in  Hindu  mythology  is  personified  as  the  daughter 
of  Surya  or  the  sun,  and  sister  of  Yama;  its 
other  name  being  Kalindi,  the  sun,  from  the 
Kalindi  mountain.  To  Yama,  who  is  the  son  of  the 
sun,  the  second  day  following  the  Amavus  or  ides 
of  Kartika  is  held  sacred ;  it  is  called  the  Bhratri 
divitya  or  the  brothers,  because  the  river  goddess 
Yamuna  on  this  day  entertained  her  brother 
(bhratri)  Yama,  and  is  therefore  consecrated  to 
fraternal  affection.  At  the  hour  of  curfew,  '  gao- 
daluk,'  when  the  cattle  return  from  the  fields,  the 
cow  is  worshipped,  the  herd  having  been  pre-> 
viously  tended.  From  this  ceremony  no  rank  is 
exempted;  on  the  preceding  day,  dedicated  to 
Krishna,  prince  and  peasant  all  become  pastoral 
attendants  on  the  cow,  as  the  form  of  Priuuvi,  or 
the  earth.  The  Bhagavat  relates  that  Kri^ma's 
mortal  parents  were  Vasudeva  (meaning  the  giver 
of  wealth)  and  Devaki;  mentions  a  miraculous 
escape  of  the  infant  over  the  Yamuna  conveyed 
by  his  father,  and  protected  by  Sesha  or  im- 
mortality; the  guards  placed  by  Eansa  over  his 
pregnant  sister  having  failed  in  their  vig^nce, 
kansa,  enraged,  ordered  aU  newly-born  infants 
to  be  slain ;  but  Krishna  escaped  his  various 
snares,  one  of  which  was  sending  a  woman  named 
Patnia  with  a  poisoned  nipple  to  nurse  him,  and 
he  was  fostered  by  an  honest  herdsman  named 
Ananda  or  happy. 

YAMUT,  a  Turkoman  race  settled  beyond  the 
river  Attrak,  near  the  shores  of  the  Gaspian  Sea, 
and  between  this  and  Khiva,  consisting  of  25,000 
families.  They  are  the  least  ugly  of  the  Turko- 
man tribes.  The  Groklan,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gurghan  and  the  Attrak,  between  Astrabad  and 
the  Attrak,  consist  of  12,000  families. 

The  Tekke,  who  are  separated  from  the  Kurd 
by  a  chain  of  mountains  which  extend  from  the 
sources  of  the  Gurghan  and  the  Attrak,  near 
Sharaks,  consist  of  35,000  families.  They  migrate 
between  the  sources  of  the  Attrak  and  the  town 
of  Merv. 

YANADI,  a  race  who  dwell  in  the  forests  of 
the  Sriharikottah  muttah  of  the  Ghingleput  col- 
lectorate.    They  are  in  a  low  state  of  civilisation, 
and  hold  little  or  no  interoourse  with  their  more 
civilised  neighbours.     Until  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century,  their  ordinary  avocations  were  the 
gathering  of  the  wild  products  of   the   forest^ 
which  the  officers   of  the  Madras  Government 
bought  from  them  at  rates  lower  than  the  ordi- 
nary market  prices,  and  paid  them  in  kind  with 
grain  and  clothes.     Latterly,   however,  a  few 
on  the  outskirts  have  taken  to  oharcoal-buming 
and  wood-felliug,  and  they  are  now  also  paid 
partly  in  money,  changes  which  all  bring  Ihem 
more   in   contact   with    settled  people   around 
them.     An  effort  was  made  in  1855  to  induce 
them  to  engaffe  in  agricultnra    In  1857,  Govern- 
ment estamiahed  a  school  for  their  children,  for 
each  of  whom  an  allowance  in  grain  is  given. 
Government  paid  to  them  about  Rs.  1800  a  year. 
They  are  about  500  in  number.    Their  ordinary 
locality  was  in  the  very  depths  of  the  forests, 
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beneath  the  shade  of  pending  branches.  A  few 
are  of  a  dark  bamboo  colour,  bat  ordinarily  they 
are  black.  The  men  are  not  good-looking,  but 
the  women  are  positively  ugly,  though  decently 
clad.  The  men  wear  only  the  langoti.  They 
have  clear  skins,  but  are  largely  troubled  M-ith 
elephantiasis,  for  they  suffer  much  from  fever. 
They  seem  to  use  warm  earth  baths  in  fever. 
Their  food  consists  of  wild  fruits  and  roots,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Kanduri,  Hind.  (Bryonia 
grandis,  Linn.),  a  few  wild  varieties  of  yams,  and 
the  leaves  of  Capparis  horrida,  rice,  the  wild  bean, 
Canavalia  virosa,  molluscs,  fish  and  flesh  of  every 
kind.  They  hunt  with  the  bow  and  fish  by  torch- 
light. They  are  polygamists,  have  up  to  four  or 
even  seven  children.  They  bury  or  bum  their 
dead,  and  pour  libations  on  the  grave.    The  men 


an  arbutus  or  strawberry,  but  having  a  stone  lib 
a  plum  in  the  centre. 

YANG  -  TZE  -  KIANG  is  the  latest  of  th 
Chinese  rivers.     The  entrance  is  very  wide,  U 
divided  into  two  channels  by  the  lai^ge  ishn^  i 
Tsung-Min  on  the  north.    On  the  diore  of 
southern  entrance  is  the  town  of  Wosong. 
Yang-tze-kiaug  river  is  called  by  the  GhiDesei 
Great  River,  also  the  Girdle  of  China;  it  buve 
the  whole  of  the  centre  of  the  empire,  rolliogi 
flood  of  water  to  the  sea  through  the  richest  i 
most  fertile  part  of  the  country.     There  ii 
river  in  the  world  which  has  on  its  bubi 
numerous  a  population,  amounting  at  Imi 
100,000,000  of  people,  who  are  sustained  by! 
waters  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and 
culture.     There  are  more  than  100  cities  of  i 


average  5  feet  4}  inches  in  height  and  100  lbs.  in    first,  second,  and  third  classes,  and  200 


weight.  The  women  average  4  feet  6  inches  in 
height  and  82  lbs.  in  weight.  They  have  little 
intelligence,  cannot  reckon  up  to  ten,  converse 
but  little  with  each  other,  and  are  more  taciturn 
with  strangers,  whose  very  presence  even  alarms 
them.  The  language  they  speak  is  said  to  be 
Tamil ;  and  a  similar  race,  it  is  stated,  occupy  the 
neighbouring  forests  on  the  hills  at  Naglawaram, 
and  others  are  spread  through  Nellore,  N.  Arcot, 
and  Cuddapah.  Indeed,  the  Yanadi  in  1867,  in 
the  Nellore  district,  were  estimated  by  Dr.  Lloyd 
at  20,000 ;  and  the  residents  inland  are  more 
robust  than  those  of  the  Sriharikottah  jungles. 
The  Collector  of  Chingleput,  writing  in  1835  to 
the  Madras  Board  of  Revenue,  mentioned  their 
numbers  then  were  —  adult  men  49,  boys  41 ; 
adult  women  69,  girls  40;  total,  199.  The 
Madras  Government  has  continuously  endeavoured 
to  improve  their  condition,  and  to  this  end  Dr. 
Shortt  made  large  exertions,  between  1860  and 
1870,  and  in  the  latter  year  about  40  of  the 
Yanadi  were  employed  at  Vasarapad,  near  the 
snake  temples,  oi  which  they  are  the  priests. — 
Proc,  Madr.  GovLy  1867 ;  Dr,  Shortt. 

YANAON  or  Yanam,  a  town  in  lat.  16°  44'  10" 
N.,'  and  long.  Sr  15'  5"  E.,  24  miles  S.E.  of 
Rajamundry,  built  on  the  spot  where  the  river 
of  Coringa  and  the  Crodavery  separate.  It  is  a 
French  territory  of  8147  acres,  surrounded  by 
British  lands. 

YANDABU  or  Yendaboo,  a  town  in  Inde- 
pendent Burma,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Irewadi  (Irrawaddy)  river,  lat  21°  38'  N.,  and 
long.  95°  4'  £.,  about  40  miles  west  of  Mandalay. 
The  treaty  of  peace  which  concluded  the  first 
Burmese  war  was  signed  here  on  the  26th  Feb- 
ruary 1826. — Imp.  Gaz. 

YANG.  The  Shan  word  for  Karen  is  Yang, 
softened  into  the  Burmese  Yen;  hence  several 
Karen  tribes  with  Yen  as  their  tribal  appella- 
tion. 

YANG.  In  Chinese  mythological  history,  the 
male  creative  power,  from  which  and  the  female 
Yin  the  universe  primeval  sprang.  See  Yin  and 
Yang. 

YANG-CHEN,  a  great  scholar  of  the  time  of 
the  Han  dynasty.  He  was  an  officer  of  high 
rank,  but  lived  and  died  in  poverty,  a  spotless 
official  The  Yang  family  proudly  worship  in  his 
ancestoal  halL — GUes^  p.  40. 

YANGI-HISSAR,  a  district  of  Kashgar,  along 
the  river  Shah-naz,  N.W.  of  Yarkand. 

YANGMAI.    Chin.    A  scarlet  fruit,  not  unlike 


and  villages,  which  could  be  approached 
from  its  water-way.    From  its  origin  in  TBirtJ 
its  outlet  at  the  sea,  its  course  is  about  3000 1  ~ 
the  points  being  distant  in  a  direct  line  1850 1 
and  the  basin  drained  by  its  channel  nearly  800J 
square  miles.    Persons  engaged  in  every 
of  trade  resort  to  Hankow,  from  Mongoiii 
Tibet  and  Sze-chuen,  bring  their  wheat, 
dried  and  salted  vegetables  of  every  kind, 
sprouts,  horses,  sheep,  furs,  skins,  coal,  lead,^ 
or  nephrite,  gold  in  large  quantities,  rin' 
musk,  wax,  and  various  drugs  of  northern 
Unlike  the  Ganges,  the  whole  volume  of 
does  not  lose  itself  in  tidal  creeks,  but  pooj 
into  the  Pacific  in  one  vast  stream  60  miles* " 
By  a  ship  which  has  once  made  the  trip  pi 
not  reqmred.    Rising  in  the  snows  of  Kom\ 
it  enters  China  proper  not  300  miles  from 
in  the  province  of  Assam.     Up  to  this  poiill 
believed  to  be  navigable  by  boats,  for  itA^ 
of  timber  laden  with  hill  produce  pass  ' 
Down  the  1100  miles  from  I-Chang  to 
the  river  roUs  through  provinces  of  virgin  fc 
whence  proceed  teas  and  silks,  which  find 
way  to  Canton  and  Shanghai     The  plain  ^ 
Yang-tze-kiang  was  the  garden  of  China, 
it  there  runs  north  to  Tien-tsin  the  Grand  < 
up  which  used  to  float  the  whole  sappU 
Northern  China.    At  a  point  higher  up,  the^ 
trunk  road  from  Pekin  to  Canton  crosses  thei 
Where  the  Yang-tze-kiang  flows  past  the 
Lake  it  receives  several  navigable  streams^ 
run  through  the  Black  Tea  dStricts  to  the 
while  those  from  the  eastward  open  upjbef 
Tea  districts.    The  Povang  Lake  and 
the  chief  town,  are  the  centre  of  an 
network  of  river  and  canal  commonication. 
Kiu-kiang  is  at  this  point,  Hankow  is  stil 
200  miles  farther  up.    It  stands  on  high  ~ 
the  junction  of  the  Han  and  Yang-tze 
little  below  the  Tnngting  Lake.    The  rise 
in  the  Yang-tze-kiang  averages  about  1^^ 
The  Tibetan  district^  the  great  plateau  d 
Asia,  is  centrical  etlmically  as  w^  as 
ically  to  all  S.E.  Asia  and  to  Asianesia, 
the  west  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the^ 
Iranian  region,  and  is  connected  with  ' 
all  the  sea  basins  on  the  east  of  Asia  by 
the  Yang-tse-kiang  and  the  Hoang-ha 

The  Yang-tze-kumg  forms,  wi&  the  H< 
a  twin  basin,  to  which  the  most  advanced! 
powerful  eastern  civilisation  owes  its 
ment.    The  Yang-tze-kuiog  is  CQanscted  en  ^ 
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fit  with  the  twin  basins  of  the  Salwin  and  Ira- 
dl,  which  are  themselves  connected  inland  with 
» Tibetan  district,  and  on  the  S.  and  £.  to  tiie 
lian  oceanic  basin.     It  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
)  finest  rivers  in  the  world.     It  takes  its  rise  in 
\  mountains  of  Tibet,  and,  after  traversing  the 
ko-Nor  region,  enters  China  at  the  province  of 
n-sn ;  it  then  leaves  it  again  to  water  the  sandy 
ins  at  the  foot  of  the  Alechan  mountains,  sur- 
nds  the  country  of  Ortous,  and,  after  having 
tered  China  from  south  to  north,  and  then 
in  west  so  east,  goes  on  to  throw  itself  into  the 
How  Sea.    The  waters  are  pure  and  beautiful 
their  source,  and  only  assume  their  yellow  tint 
sr  passing  the  Alechan  and  the  Ortous.    The 
sr  rises  almost  always  to  the  level  of    the 
ntry  through  which  it  flows ;  and  to  this  is  to 
attributed  the  disastrous  inundations  which  it 
Bsions.    These  floods  are  very  fatal  to  CMoa, 
they  are  of  little  consequence  to  the  nonuuiic 
tars,  who  have  only  to  strike  their  tents  and 
re  off   elsewhere.  —  American  Expedition  to 
wn,  p.  166 ;  Local  Newspapers. 
fANTRA,  Yantri,  or  Jantri,  a  Hindu  almanac, 
ial,  altitude  and  azimuth  instruments. 
laj  Yantra  is  used  for  ascertaining  the  alti- 
e  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  longitude  of 
ces,  referred  to  Lucknow  (secular  capital)  and 
Ajodhya  (religious  capital)  as  circles  of  first 
tidian.     If  the  longitude  of  places,  having 
iknow  as  a  first  meridian,  are  to  be  ascertained, 
D  the  circle  marked  26°  51',  being  the  altitude 
Lucknow,  must  be  uppermost,  and  so  for 
dhya. 

)hmha  Yantra  is  used  to  find  the  direction  of 
poles.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  pointer, 
Ke  lensth  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle 
»ugh  whose  centre  it  passes  at  right  angles, 
circle  is  divided  into  60  equal  parts.  It  is  so 
ied  at  noon  that  the  shadow  of  the  pointer 
r  fall  at  the  45th  part. 

*ratod  Yantra  is  used  to  measure  time.  This 
A  hour  rod,  whose  horizontal  section  is  a 
liar  octagon,  and  the  breadth  of  whose  base 
>  the  breadth  of  its  top  as  8  to  2.  The  rod  is 
at  27  inches  long,  having  near  the  top  a 
Dve  on  each  of  its  sides  to  receive  a  stick 
ched  to  it,  which  is  about  9  inches  long.  The 
;th  of  the  day  varies  from  26  to  33  dunda. 
iDstrnment  is  used  thus:  The  length  of  the 
being  known,  the  little  stick  is  mi^e  to  pass 
mgh  the  groove  marked  with  the  length  in 
da.  The  rod  is  then  made  to  stand  perpen- 
Uar  to  the  horizon,  facing  the  sun,  so  that  the 
low  may  fall  on  the  side  which  marks  the 
[th  of  the  day.  Before  noon  the  shadows  show 
hours  past,  and  after  noon  the  hours  remain- 
to  sunaet. 

'Jiapru  Kidhup-gharij  a  universal  sun-diaL 
wire  from  south  to  north,  representing  the 
of  the  earth,  is  in  the  place  of  the  gnomon  of 
common  sun-dial;  and  the  shadow  cast  by 
wire  on  the  concave  semi-cylindrical  surface, 
!8  the  time  of  day  to  within  5  minutes  for  a 
of  12  hours.  The  graduated  arc  to  the  north 
be  brass  meridian  upon  which  the  dial  is  ele- 
d  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.  The 
low  cast  from  the  transverse  wire  m  the  plane 
ihe  equator  tells  the  declination  of  the  sim, 
hence  the  month  of  the  year.  The  vertical 
of  brass  to  the  south  will  give  the  time  of  day 


in  a  high  latitude,  where  the  sun  rises  at  three 
and  sets  at  nine.  The  dial  is  graduated  for  12 
hours,  according  to  the  European  system,  and 
likewise  for  80  ghurees  (equal  to  12  hours),  accord- 
ing to  the  Hindu  system.  The  instrument  is 
levelled  by  turning  the  foot  screws  until  the 
threads  of  the  two  plummets  respectively  touch 
the  edge  of  lines  which  are  marked  in  the  adjacent 
bars.  This  sun-dial  is  known  as  the  Khapru 
kidhup-ghari,  or  tile  sun  time,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  shape  of  a  tile. 

Maun  Yantra, — Equatorial  altitude  and  azunuth 
instrument,  used  by  Hindu  astronomers.  The  mode 
of  using  it  is  described  in  HerscheVs  Astronomy, 
para.  182. — Government  of  Oudh, 

YANYSHAHR,  a  town  of  8000  houses,  lies  at 
about  47  miles  S.  of  Kashgar.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  stone  wall,  has  two  gates,  and  two  caravan- 
saris.  —  Russians  in  Central  Asia,  Capt.  Vali- 
khano/and  M,  Vemukof,  p.  154. 

YAO.  All  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Chinese 
refer  to  their  emigrations  from  the  west.  Their 
first  settlement  was  in  the  northern  portion  of 
Chi-li,  the  province  in  which  the  present  capital, 
Pekin,  is  situated.  The  first  portion  of  authentic 
Chinese  history  tells  us  that  Yao  or  Yaou,  who 
reigned  about  B.G.  2830,  had  his  capital  at  the 
new  district  city  of  Tsin-chow,  situated  about  100 
miles  only  to  the  south  of  the  present  capital, 
Pekin.  From  this  most  ancient  location  the  people 
spread  gradually  westward  and  southward,  thus 
steadily  increasing  its  territory.  The  usual  course 
of  the  process  was,  first,  colonization  of  the  new 
regions  and  displacement  from  them  of  whatever 
aboriginal  inhabitants  were  found ;  and  afterwards 
political  incorporation  with  the  older  territory. 
At  times,  however,  the  process  was  reversed,  and 
military  conquest  of  the  aboriginals  preceded  their 
displacement  by  an  industrial  occupation  of  their 
lands. 

YARKAND  is  the  most  populous  and  extensive 
of  all  the  districts  of  Kashgaria,  the  souls  number- 
ing 40,000.  Its  capital,  Yarkand,  the  largest 
town  of  Eastern  Turkestan,  has  populous  suburbs, 
its  principal  industry  being  the  leather  trade. 
Yarkand  stands  on  an  open  plain  between  the 
branches  of  the  Yarkand  river.  The  foreigners 
in  it  from  Badakhshan  carry  on  a  trade  in  Kash- 
mir slaves,  and  the  fialti  tribes  from  Little  Tibet 
carry  on  all  the  work  of  labourers,  drivers,  and 
carriers.  Coitre  is  very  frequently  met  with  in 
Yarkand,  the  natives  of  which  attribute  its  pre- 
valence to  the  property  of  the  water ;  and  it  is 
also  met  with  in  Khokand.  Gold  is  washed  out 
at  the  Karja  settlements ;  the  inhabitants  pay  their 
dues  in  this  metal,  and  dispose  of  it  to  private 
individuals.  Sulphur,  sal-ammoniac,  alum,  and 
saltpetre  occur.  The  volcanic  soil  around  the  town 
of  Kuchi  is  particularly  rich  in  these  materials. 
Sulphur  is  obtained  at  Ush-Turfan,  in  the  Yar- 
kand district,  and  saltpetre  at  Ush-Turfan  and  at 
Sairam,  110  miles  farther  east  Salt  mines  are 
worked  in  the  Yan-chi  Shan  mountains,  east  of 
Aksu.  Among  the  more  remarkable  mineral  pro- 
ductions of  Turkestan  must  be  included  the  jade, 
which  is  highly  esteemed  in  China  under  the  name 
of  Yu.  The  nephrite  found  here  is  of  two  kinds ; 
that  from  the  mountains,  called  by  the  natives 
Loncha  or  Bishbargan,  which  is  found  in  the 
mountains  of  Mirdjai  and  Sutash,  74  miles  from 
Yarkand;  and  the  second  obtained  in  the  river 
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Ulguukash  (pronounced  Yurunkash  by  the 
Chinese),  under  the  special  superviBion  of  a 
Chinese  officer. 

The  Khokand  people  obtain  gold  by  washing  in 
the  upper  course  of  the  Syr,  which  takes  its  rise 
in  the  Tian  Shan ;  and  lead,  mixed  with  silrer,  is 
also  procured  in  the  hills  to  the  east  of  Andijan. 
The  Bolor  is  particularly  rich  in  minerals.  Gold 
in  nuggets  forms  the  staple  of  trade  between 
Karatagin  and  Khokand ;  and  slaves,  lapis-lazuli, 
turquoises,  and  rubies  constitute  that  between 
Badakhshan  and  Yarkand.  '  The  river  Karia, 
which  is  worked  for  gold,  rises  out  of  these 
mountains,  and  the  name  of  Zar-afshan  (auri- 
ferous), which  some  rivers  flowing  out  of  it  bear, 
together  with  the  tradition  throughout  Central 
Asia  to  the  effect  that  the  ruler  of  the  Gildits 
keeps  concealed  in  his  cavern  bars  of  gold,  tends 
to  strengthen  the  foregoing  inferences. — Russians 
in  Central  Asia,  Capt.  Valikhanof  and  M.  Vemukof, 
p.  138. 

YASA,  ordinances  which  Chengiz  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  his  successors.  These  are 
given  more  or  less  in  Petis  de  la  Croix,  D^Ohsson, 
Deguignes,  in  Yon  Hammer^s  Grolden  Horde,  and 
in  Univers  Pittoresque  Tartaric,  p.  313.  The 
word  is  said  to  mean  any  kind  of  ordinance  or 
regulation. — Yule,  Cathay,  p.  ii.  607. 

YASAWUL,  a  Turkish  word,  means  a  guard  or 
armed  attendant  at  a  court;  an  officer  of  the 
household,  who  acts  in  the  capacity  of  usher  in 
the  families  of  chiefs.  It  has  been  adopted  into 
Bussia,  and  is  there  used  to  denote  a  major  of 
Cossacks.  In  India,  a  foot  soldier;  a  member 
of  the  body  guard  in  China,  from  Yasamak,  to 
order,  to  make  ready.  —  P.  Arminius  Vamhery, 
Bokhara,  p.  12  ;  Fraser's  Journey  into  Khorasan, 
p.  26. 

YASHM.  Hnn>.  Jade,  also  plasma  or  green 
silica.  The  knife  handles  of  Shahpur  are  made  of 
it.  The  Messrs.  Schlagentweit  found  quarries  of 
the  true  jade  at  6ull»gashen  in  the  valley  of 
Karakash,  in  their  journey  from  Ladakh  to 
Ehotan.  Yaahmi,  a  colour  like  that  of  jade- 
stone.  To  dye  this  colour,  a  little  turmeric  first, 
then  asbarg  and  alum  are  used.  —  Mag.  Survey, 
1867. 

YASHTS,  according  to  Martin  Haug,  were 
written  about  b.c.  460-360. 

YASIN,  a  chapter  of  the  Koran,  read  to  a 
Muhammadan  when  about  to  die. 

YASODA,  wife  of  Nanda  the  cowherd,  and 
foster-mother  of  Ejishna. 

YASODHARA,  cousin  and  wife  of  Sakya 
Buddha.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Koliyan 
raja  ruling  in  a  tract  of  country  amongst  the 
spurs  of  the  Himalayas,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Kohini,  the  modem  Rohana.  She  bore  one  son. 
She  and  his  foster-mother  Praja  Puti  became 
the  first  Buddhist  nuns. — Hardy, 

YATAGHAN,  Turk.,  is  a  long  dagger,  in- 
tended for  thrusting  rather  than  cutting,  and  has 
A  curve,  which  has  been  copied  in  the  bayonet  of 
the  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes. — Burton^s  Mecca,  ii. 
p.  264. 

YATHRIB,  the  name  of  the  town  of  Medina 
prior  to  Mahomed's  retreat. — Sale's  Koran, 

YATI  or  Jati.  Sansk.  An  ascetic,  the  f  onrth 
order  of  the  Hindus  ;  also  a  religious  teacher  of 
the  Jains. 

YATRA  or  Jatra.     Sansk.    A  pilgrimage,  a 


periodical  festival  in  honour  of  some  idol,  to  irin 
its  worshippers  resort;  dealers  ak>  cotigr^ 
and  make  a  fair.  The  Ras-Yatra  is  a  Hinf 
festival  held  in  many  parts  of  India  m  the  mM 
Kartik  (October),  and  the  aboriginal  Santal  a 
the  Oraon  have  the  circular  Rasa  dances. 

YAU,  a  tribe  who.  inhabit  the  skirts  of  d 
Arakan  mountains  westward  of  Pagan,  and  4 
speak  a  peculiar  dialect  of  Burmese.  Theli 
country  is  the  tract  between  the  Anil 
mountains  and  the  Kyendwen  river,  si 
junction  with  the  Irawadi,  between  lat  iVd 
22°  N.,  and  long.  94°  and  96°  E. 

YAVAN  or  Javan,  the  seventh  son  of  JajM 
Colonel  Tod  says  the  Hericula  also  cUimM 
Yavan  or  Javan,  the  thirteenth  in  desceotM 
Yayat,  the  third  son  of  the  primeval  patriafli  | 

YAVANA,  a  term  applied  by  the  AryaD  M 
mans  to  conquering  races  who  a^^yroacfaedi 
invaded  India  from  the  north-west.  The  "^ 
Greeks  were  certainly  so  called,  and  the  M 
seems  to  have  been  applied  to  the  Saks  P 
and  perhaps  to  other  races.  TheYavaoi] 
Orifisa  repeatedly  between  B.G.  638  to  aJiI 
from  Persia,  Kauimir. 

Bunsen  supposes  the  meaning  of  tiu 
Yavana  to  be  doubtful, — ^that  it  may  he 
to  times  alter  Alexander,  or  that  it  in^l 
ancient  inaccm*ate  name  of  a  people  vfaoj 
on  towards  the  Mediterranean.     Acoordinfl 
Caldwell,  it  was  a  term  applied  to  the 
subsequently  to  any  race  approaching  Inditl 
the  west  of  Asia    The  na^e  was  deiife^^ 
Javan,  whose  descendants,  the  lonians, 
first  Greeks   with  whom    the    Indiau 
acquainted,  but  it  came  afterwards  to 
Arabs.     The  Bactrian  Greeks  are  usually  i 
Yavana  in  Sanskrit  literature ;  but 
warns  us  not  to  mistake  them  for  the 
descended  from  Yavana,  fifth  son  of  Yayi^j 
son  of  the  patriarchal  Nahus,  though  tbel 
may  be  of  this  race.    According  to  OAod^ 
the  Yavana  or  Greek  princes,  who  aj  ^ 
tinued  to  rule  within  the  Indus  after  the^ 
era,  were  either  the  remains  of  the 
dynasty  or  the  independent  kingdom  of 
or  Apollodotus,  who  ruled  in  thePanjib,! 
as  their  capital  Sagala,  changed  by 
Euthymedia.    The  t^m  Yarana  is  in 
times  applied  by  Hindus  of  Northern 
Muhammadans  c»  every  description ;  botii^ 
prior  to  the  Muhammadan  era,  some  otef 
must  be  intended.     The   interpretation 
word  by  &r  W.  Jones  is  lonians  or  Aaiatbi 
and  there  are  some  considerations  iafr^ 
this,  although  the  chief  argument'in  ite^ 
the  difficulty  of  attaching  it  to  any  otbtff 
Doubtless,  however,  Yavana  is  certainltf  i 
not  ezdusively  applied  to  the  Greeks, 
to  Professor  Lassen,  it  was  used  to 
the  Semitic  nations.    In  tiie  Bactrian  Pi 
tions  of  king  Priyadarsi,  theirard  i 
and  the  term  Yona^raja  is  associated 
ochtts,  probably  Antioehus  the  Grest^  ths*.^ 
the  Indian  prince  Sophagasenes,  afaootr 
The  Puranas  describe  than  as  wk»  a&d 
brave.     Yavana  are   mentioned 
Orisaa  for  146  years^  when  they  wem 
A.D.473,by  YayatiKssarL  Dr.Bachtasai 
a  dynasty  at  Yavana  (iii.  pp.  97,  llS)at  / 
<m  theTiunbudiariTdtia  the^tbaaddAkt 
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%e  cortnpted  form  of  Jonakan  is  applied  oh  the 
W,  coasts  of  the  Peninsula  as  a  title  of  the 
labbai  raee. — Bunnn,  Egypt ^  vol,  555 ;  Prin,  Ind, 
int. ;  Rajasthan,  i.  238. 
YAVANI,  a  female  attendant  in  the  women's 

rrtments.  Mohammadan  princes  had  guards 
African  women  in  tJieir  harems,  and  female 
ttendants  also  served  m  those  of  the  Hindu 
9vereigns.  The  term  Yayana  has  been  applied 
f  the  laAev  Hindus  to  the  Mnh&mmadans,  and 
^avani  seems  to  have  been  a  term  used  as  dis- 
inction  of  a  female  servant.  It  is  not  likely  that 
ither  Persian  or  Arabian,  women  ever  found  their 
pay  into  the  inner  apartments  of  Hindu  princes 
8  personal  attendants  or  guards.  Perhaps  Tar* 
inan  or  Bactrian  women  may  have  been  so 
lesignated,  as  in  Madras  such  women  are,  in  1872, 
11  styled  Mughulani. 

YAYATI,  fifth  king  of  the  Lunar  race,  was  son 
f  Nahusha.  His  wife  Devayani  was  the  mother 
f  Yadn,  who  founded  the  Yadara  line,  and 
BS  wife  Sarmishtha  bore  Puru,  who  founded  the 
toara  Une.  His  other  three  sons  were  Druhyu, 
^urvBSu,  and  Anu.  The  Mahabharata,  Vishnu 
^adma,  and  Harivansa  Puranas  all  tell  of  his 
enility,  and  exchanging  it  with  the  youthful 
igour  of  Puru,  to  whom  he  again  restored  it,  and 
aade  him  his  successor.  Colonel  Wilford  in  his 
Dssays  (As.  Kes.  iz.  pp.  91, 92)  quotes  a  legend  of 
fayati  dividing  his  empire  among  his  five  sons. 
'o  Pura,  the  youngest,  he  gave  India,  the  middle 
isrt ;  to  Yadu,  the  ancestor  of  Krishna,  he  gave 
be  soaUi  or  Dekhan ;  the  north  to  Anu,  and  the 
rest  to  Torvasu.  The  offspring  of  Turvasu, 
ec<»ding  to  the  Harivansa,  settled  in  the  south, 
lid  the  tenth  generation  from  him  inclusive,  oon- 
isting  oi  four  brothers — ^Pandya,  Kerala,  Ghola, 
nd  Kolsr— diviited  the  empire  they  inherited, 
kola  lived  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Peninsula, 
Dd  his  descendants  are  called  Kol  or  Koler  to 
his  day,  and  from  them  India  was  called  Kolaria. 
'^Dalton,  Eth.  B.  p.  161. 
YEAR. 

an,  Arab.,  Hind.,  Pebs. 
Ln,  Ahn6e,  ....  Fa. 

•hr, Ger. 

tuM,  SiO,  .    .    .  Hind. 
ADO,      «    .    ,    *    .   It. 

A  year,  as  reckoned  by  Muhammadans,  means 
he  lunar  year.  Christians  reckon  the  years  of 
he  Christian  era  from  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ, 
nd  call  the  Annus  Domini,  or  year  of  the  Lord, 
he  year  of  Christ.  Muhammadans  reckon  their 
lijira  year  from  the  date  of  the  hijira  or  flight  of 
fahomed  from  Mecca.  The  Hindus  of  India  use 
he  lunar  year,  with  an  intercalary  month.  They 
lave  various  eras.  The  Hindu  sidereal  year, 
icoording  to  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  is  865  days  6 
tours  12  minutes  86-56  seconds,  or  1*000045286 
olar  years,  and  is  measured  by  the  return  of  the 
un  to  the  same  point  in  the  zodiac,  the  beginning 
f  the  sign  Mesha.  Each  month  contains  as  many 
lays  as  the  sun  continues  in  each  sign,  the  civU 
•nly  differing  from  the  astronomical  reckoning  in 
ejecting  fractions  of  a  day.  The  civil  year  and 
Qonth  begin  at  Sunrise  instead  of  the  instant  of 
he  sun^s  entrance  into  the  respective  signs.  If 
he  fractions  exceed  half  a  day,  the  civil  year  or 
ftontii  begins  with  the  sunrise  following.  The 
Donths  vary  in  length  with  the  sun*s  angular 
BOlion* 
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Annus,  .  . 
Ano,  .  .  . 
Vanha,  .  . 
Samntwunun, 


Lat. 
.  Sp. 
Tam« 

Tel. 


1%6  year  of  Ghriit  1867  caR«qM>nded  to  the  year 

6580       of  the  tTolian  period. 

2642-43  of  the  Olympuula,  or  the  3d  year  of  the  6Glst 
commenced  July  1867. 

2614  from  the  era  of  Kabonauar,  vbich  dates  from 
Wednesday,  2eth  February  8967  Julian 
period,  or  747  B.O. 

2620  from  the  foundation  of  Borne,  according  to 
Varro. 
From  the  Creation,  5871  accordmg  to  the 
Hebrew  text ;  6172  according  to  the  Sam- 
aritan ;  7001  aocording  to  the  Septuagint. 
From  the  Deluge,  4215  aooording  to  the 
Hebrew  text ;  4865  aocording  to  the  Sam- 
aritan ;  5113  according  to  the  Septuagint. 

4968  of  the  KaUyug,  1789of  the  Saka,  and  1274 
of  the  Bengali  San ;  in  the  sidereal  account 
these  three  commenced  Friday,  12th  April. 

l<M2-43  of  the  cycle  of  Paraflu-Bama,  which  begins 
loth  September. 

1928-24  of  the  (luni-solar)  era  of  Vikramaditya,  called 
Samvat,  whereof  the  1924th  Maru  year  com- 
menced on  Friday,  5th  April,  and  the 
€kijerat,  Dekhan,  and  Konkan  1924th  year 
on  24th  August. 

178a>89  of  the  Saka  era  of  Salivahana,  of  which  the 
1789th  year  commenced  on  the  5th  ApiiL 

1236-37  of  the  Parsee  era  of  Yesdejird,  of  which 
the  1237th  vear  of  the  Kadimi  commenced 
24th  August,  and  of  the  Rasand  on  the  23d 
September. 

1283-84  of  the  Hijira  or  Muhammadan  era,  the  year 
1284  commencing  on  6th  May. 

1276-77  of  the  Fasli  era,  beginning  6th  June. 

1267-68  of  the  Shahur  San,  or  Sanna  Sitain-Kiatin-o- 
alf,  commencing  on  6th  June. 

5627-28  of  the  modem  Jewish  era,  of  which  the  year 
5628  commenced  on  30th  September  1867. 

The  year  1867  was  the  1st  year  of  the  22d 
cycle  of  Grahaparivritthi ;  the  Ist  of  the  84th 
cycle  of  Yrihaspati,  aooording  to  the  Tamil  accoimt ; 
and  13th  of  the  85th  cycle,  according  to  the 
Bengal  account. 

It  was  the  year  2410  of  the  Buddhist  era  of 
India,  Ceylon,  Siam,  etc. ;  and  1228  of  the  Burmese 
Vulgar  era;  and  the  4th  year  of  Chinese  77th  cycle 
of  60  years,  which  begins  about  14th  February. 

Rainadhan  (the  month  of  abstinenoe  observed 
by  the  Muhammadans)  commenced  .8th  January 
1867 ;  it  is  a  moveable  feast 

YEAST,  Barm. 


Kiau,  Tsiu-kiau,    .  Chin. 
Tsiu-mu,  Shin-kiuh,     ,, 
Yest,    .    .    ,    .  Fb.,  SP. 
Hefen,.    •    •    »    .   Oeb. 


Tari,  Seadi,  Kareli,  Hikrix 
Spuma  di  cervogu^  .  It. 
Kallu, .    .    .  TAV.,  Tel. 


Yeast  is  a  product  of  the  fermentation  by  which 
beer  is  made,  upon  the  surface  of  which  it  swims 
from  involving  bubbles  of  carbonic  add  gas.  It 
may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  firm  paste. 
Mixed  with  moistened  flour,  it  excites  the  panarv 
fermentation,  and  is  thus  uised  for  baking  bread. 
Yeast  is  a  plant  belonging  to  the  fungi  in  the 
state  of  sporules  or  thallus;  or  the  true  aerial 
tufts  or  heads  of  sporules,  of  a  multitude  of 
minute  oval  or  circulating  bodies  or  sporules, 
endowed,  under  certain  favourable  circumstances, 
with  extraordinary  powers  of  growth  and  multi- 

§lication.  In  Britain,  three  kinds,  viz.  In^wer's, 
German,  and  patent  yeast,  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  bread.  In  the  E.  Indies,  the  yeast 
employed  is  the  fermenting  juice  of  tiie  palms, 
known  as  toddy.  The  vitahty  of  diy  yeast  is 
destroyed  by  falls,  blows,  bruises,  or  rough  mechan- 
ical injuries,  as  also  heat,  cold,  and  chemical 
reagents.  The  presence  of  yeast  in  a  substance 
containing  sugar,  or  starch  convertible  into  sugar 
and  nitrogenized  matter,  induces  certain  chemical 
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changed  comprehended  under  the  term  Tinoofl  or 
alcoholic  fermentation.  These  changes  in  the 
making  of  bread  consist  in  the  conyersion  of 
sugar  of  flour  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas ; 
the  latter,  in  its  efforts  to  escape  from  the  dough 
with  which  it  is  mixed,  distends  it,  forming 
Tesicular  spaces  in  its  interior,  and  so  causing  it 
to  become  porous  and  %ht.  A  genus  and  species 
have  been  constituted  for  the  reception  of  this 
organism,  under  tbe  name  of  Saccharomyces 
cereviase.  This  plant  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  active  cause  of  fermentation,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  given  off  daring  that  process  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  the  growth  of  the  plant. 
In  China  yeast  is  used  medicinally. — SchUiden^ 
Principles  of  Scientific  Botany;  Micrographic 
Dictionary ;  Smith ;  Poole,  St,  of  Commerce, 

YEDDATURA,  a  town  in  Mysore,  18  miles 
N.  of  Yelwal.  It  has  a  pagoda  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gauvery  river,  with  a  tank  stocked  with  a 
species  of  carp  so  tame  that  they  can  be  fed  from 
the  hand,  and  swim  about  among  the  natives  when 
bathing. 

YE  DHARMA  HETUH  PRABHABAH,  etc., 
a  Buddhist  formula,  meaning  whatever  moral 
actions  arise  from  cause,  the  cause  of  them  has 
been  explained  by  Tathagata.  Thus  what  is  the 
check  to  these  actions  is  set  forth  by  the  great 
Sramana. 

YELLAMALA  or  Yerramala,  a  range  of 
mountains  in  the  Kumool  and  Cuddapah  districts, 
Madras,  lying  between  lat.  14°  31'  and  14°  57'  40"^ 
N.,  and  between  long.  78°  10'  and  78°  82'  80"  E. 
The  range  runs  north-west  across  the  Jamma- 
lamadugu  taluk  in  Cuddapah,  and  thence  north 
through  Kurnool,  nearly  to  the  Domal  valley  ;  in 
some  parts  covered  wiUi  tiiick  forest.  They  are 
inhabited  by  the  Chenchwar  and  Koracha  races. 
— Inip,  Gaz, 

YELLAVADU.  Tel.  A  village  servant  who 
looks  after  the  village  boundaries. 

YELLOW, 


Aifar, 

Jaune, 

Gelb, 

PiU,. 

Oiallo, 


.    Abab. 
.    .    Fr. 

.     .  GSB. 
.      HlXD. 

Lat.,  It. 


Zard,      ....     Pers. 
Amarillo,    ....     Sp. 

Manja, Tam. 

PaBsapa-wamam,     .  Tel. 
Sari, Turk. 


A  colour  .hugely  obtained  by  Indian  .dyers  for 
dyeing  cloth,  chiefly  from  the  safflower  plant 

YELLOW  GUM  TREE,  a  term  applied  in 
Australia  to  several  species  of  Eucalyptus.  They 
are  called  black  boys,  and  their  resin  black  boy 
gum,  of  which  an  average  tree  will  yield  55  lbs. 

YELLOW  SEA,  a  gulf  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  extends  north  between  the  provinces 
of  Ghang-tong  and  Peh-chi-li,  in  China,  on  the 
west,  and  the  peninsula  of  Corea  on  the  east. 
The  coasts  in  general  are  low,  and  the  water  of  a 
dirty  yellow  or  green  colour.  In  the  south-cast 
part  are  an  immense  number  of  small  islands,  called 
the  Corean  Archipelago. 

YELLOW  WOOD  TREE  of  Moreton  Bay  is 
the  Oxleya  xanthoxylon.  It  grows  to  a  height  of 
60  to  70  feet.— G?.  Bennett, 

YEMEN,  a  province  in  the  southern  part  of 
Arabia,  washed  on  the  west  by  the  Red  Sea,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  comprises 
nearly  70,000  square  miles,  and  consists  of  two 
natural  divisions,  the  upper  or  mountain  district, 
and  the  lower  country  called  Tehama.  The 
lower  country  has  many  desert  and  sandy  tracts. 


but  there  are  several  towns  and  hamlets  on  ill 
coast,  and  along  the  shore  are  nomerous  sottll 
islands,  interspersed  wiUi  coral  reefs;  that  of 
Tarsen  is  celebrated  for  its  grotto  of  peada.  Ii 
this  district  the  Beni-Halal  Bedouins  are  tk 
principal  tribe.  They  are  very  poor,  and  are  pre- 
datory. In  the  nor&  of  Tehama  is  Lohaya,  is 
Arab  settlement.  The  llkrbour  is  good,  and  tb 
trade  in  coffee  considerable.  The  island  of  Eau- 
rau,  lying  about  18  miles  south  of  Lobaya,  bst 
better  harbour  than  the  latter  place.  Fartk 
south  is  the  town  of  Hodaida,  with  an  exoelkit 
port,  fortified  by  a  small  citadel.  The  principd 
coffee  mart  in  Arabia  is  Bait-ei-Fakih,  atoateds 
a  moderate  distance  from  Mocha,  and  near  tk 
mountain  regions  where  the  berry  grows.  1^ 
capital  of  Tehama,  Zebid,  near  one  of  the  m« 
beautiful  and  well-irrigated  valleys  in  the  coooti^ 
possesses  many  mosques  and  other  public  boii' 
ings,  with  a  handsome  aqueduct,  and  an  acadoif 
where  the  youth  of  Yemen  and  Tehama  nesR 
a  liberal  education,  and  is  besides  one  of  tite  (^ 
meeting-places  where  the  merchants  of  EgJiii^ 
Arabia,  and  Persia  assemble.  Farther  souK  i 
the  town  of  Mocha,  second  in  importance  o&ijti 
Zebid.  Azia  is  celebrated  for  the  bravery  of  i 
people,  and  the  valley  of  Nejran  renovned  ia 
the  beauty  of  its  site.  A  principal  town  i 
Hamdan,  about  30  days^  journey  from  Mcea 
Of  these  subdivisions  of  Yemen,  that  of  Sufri 
the  most  southerly,  stretching  even  to  the  Anlis 
Sea,  where  it  touches  Aden. 

The  level  tract  of  country  called  Balad  hk 
commences  at  Bab-ul-Mandab,  and  runs  e«st4 
along  the  coast  a  distance  of  132  miles.  At  tM 
90  miles  from  the  western  extremity  is  the  t^ 
of  Aden,  in  ancient  times  a  city,  the  depot  of  i 
trade  carried  on  between  India  and  Egypt  fi> 
city  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  iit 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  prompted  by  ^ 
desire  of  keeping  the  Indian  trade  exclnsirdlfa 
Ronum  hands.  In  the  11th  century  we  b^i 
again  enjoying  all  the  advantages  whick  > 
position  aiforda ;  but  on  the  discovery  of  theCf 
of  Good  Hope  route,  all  traces  of  commeitf 
prosperity  departed,  and  the  Turks  bM0 
masters  of  Aden.  In  18S9  Aden  becaitf/ 
British  possession ;  and  the  population,  widck* 
1839  amounted  only  to  1000,  had  in  1842  as 
to  nearly  20,000,  indicative  of  the  readiness  «i 
which  many  of  the  oriental  races  can  settle  diM 
to  peaceful  avocations  so  soon  as  they  can  find  it 
their  protection  a  stable  government.  Tk  ^ 
islana  of  Sira,  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  to^i 
forms  a  bay  opposite  Aden,  and  from  this  lii^ 
the  peninsula  extends  three  miles  westward,  ni^ 
ing  a  commodious  and  safe  harbour.  The  ^ 
monarch,  Suliman  the  Magnificent,  constzw 
an  aqueduct  at  Aden,  which  commenced  it( 
distance  of  eight  miles  from  the  town.  !• 
caravan  routes  lead  from  Aden  into  the  intoiil 
but  diverge  considerably  to  arrive  at  Lahej,  ^ 
capital  of  the  Abdali  Arabs.  In  the  S.W.  A>| 
straits  of  Bab-ul-Mandab  separate  Arabia  liP! 
Africa.  These  straits  are  between  20  and  30  id0 
in  breadth,  and  are  celebrated  amongst  aadctf 
writers  for  the  dangers  encountered  by  uarigaW 
who  ventured  within  these  gates  of  tears. 

Perim  Island  lies  about  three  nules  distant  fr^ 
the  Asiatic  coast,  thus  dividing  the  'vatosof  Al 
strait  into  two  channels,  that  on  the  Asia^M 
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leing  narro^rer  but  deeper,  and  also  free  from  the 
mpediments  offered  by  small  islands,  which  are 
mtber  numerouB  on  the  African  side. 

Yemen  means  safety,  felicity;  the  term  Al- 
femen,  the  district  of  safety,  is  therefore 
nrrectly  translated  in  the  words  Arabia  Felix. — 
Welhted^s  Travels;  Playf air's  Aden;  Ni^uhr^s 
Travels^  ii.  p.  106. 

YEMMI  GUDA,  the  hiU  of  buffaloes,  and 
foDnai  Guda,  the  hill  of  butter,  indicate  pastoral 
tations  of  the  Peninsula. 

YEN- YANG,  a  Chinese  emperor  who  began 

0  reign  B.C.  781.  Confucius  lived  under  suc- 
essors  of  his  dynasty,  and  recorded  the  observa- 
ions  of  the  solar  eclipses  from  B.C.  720  to  481. 

YERAYER,  predial  slaves  of  the  Kodaga  pro- 
trietors  of  Coorg ;  tempted  by  the  wages  offered 
•y  the  coffee-planters,  they  have  refused  to  work 
or  their  masters.  The  peasant  masters  on  one 
ocasion  came  down  in  force  upon  one  of  the 
offee  estates  where  a  party  of  Yeraver  were 
porking,  and  carried  them  off.  The  same  state 
f  things  existed  in  Santalistan,  where  the  bonds- 
den — the  nexi  or  addict!  of  the  Romans — were 
aUed  Kumea.  The  railroad  offered  them  work 
nd  wages,  and  >Ir.  Yule,  the  commissioner,  at 
uce  refused  to  ^ve  decrees  on  the  debt-bonds 
rhich  their  masters  filed  in  court.  He  went 
arther,  aud  abolished  all  imprisonment  for  debt, 
^he  origin  of  this  predial  slavery  is  probably  the 
ime.  If  the  Yeraver  are  bond-debtors,  the 
loorg  will  produce  the  bonds,  and  the  judge  may 
iedde  as  to  their  legality.  Otherwise  they  are 
ree  men.  Prior  to  the  British  occupation  of 
'Oorg  (1833),  the  Yeraver  were  sold  for  less  than 
attle.  The  British  discontinued  this  state  of 
bings,  but  up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
entury,  in  those  Coorg  families  amongst  whom 
tiey  are  well  treated,  they  remain  much  as  usual, 
iiongh  able  to  leave  when  they  like.  They  are 
id,  clothed,  their  marriage  expenses  paid,  and 
bey  get  small  patches  of  land  on  the  farms,  and 
Ikcy  are  reconciled  to  their  position.  They  often 
esert,  however,  and  go  to  the  plantations.  When 
be  Contract  Act  came  into  force,  a  few  made  an 
ttcmpt  to  make  legal  bond  slaves  of  them,  but 
be  coiuifi  protect  them,  and  do  not  allow  long 
ontracts.    Some  Yeraver  are  a  migratory  race 

1  Coorg,  of  middle  size,  with  coarse  features, 
lack  and  straight  hair.  They  are  labourers,  and 
re  believed  to  have  come  from  Malabar.  Their 
mgaage  is  said  to  resemble  Malealam.  They 
worship  demons,  and  have  no  priests. — Friend  of 
n</ia,  December  9. 

YERCAUD,  a  settlement  on  the  southerh  part 
I  the  Shevaroy  Hills,  in  Mutunaad,  in  Salem  dis- 
rict,  Madras,  lat.  ir  61'  88"  N.,  long.  78°  13'  6" 
L  It  is  the  principal  and  oldest  station  in  the 
hevaroy  Hills,  4828  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
he  distance  from  Salem  is  14  miles,  and 
"om  Shevaroy  Hills  railway  station  12  miles, 
bis  railway  station  is  3  miles  from  the  foot  of 
le  hills,  llie  climate  is  mild  and  pleasant,  the 
^mperature  averaging  about  14°  F.  less  than  on 
be  plains. — Imp.  Gaz. 

YERKAL  VADU  or  Yera-kedi. 
'erknUe  var,    •    .     Txl.  |  Yerakedi,  Yerakelln,  Tel. 
!ri-kavaduy     .    .        „     |  Eurahi-wanlu,     .    .    „ 

A  homeless  race.  In  communities  they  style 
bemselves  Yerkid,  and  they  give  the  same 
ppellation  to  the  language  in  which  they  hold 
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communication  with  each  other.  Some  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  converted  to  the  Brahmanical 
faith,  and  are  now  of  the  Vaishnava  sect  With 
the  exception  of  the  cow,  almost  all  animals  are 
used  by  them  as  food.  Their  dead  are  burned. 
The  Eruku,  also  called  Yerkal,  Yerkalvadu, 
Kurshi-wanlu,  Yera-kedi,  Yera-kellu,  and  Eri- 
kuluvadu,  in  the  Canarese  part  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India,  occupy  themselves  ostensibly  as  basket- 
makers,  and  in  fortune-telling.  But  they  are 
notoriously  predatory,  and  steal  girls,  whom  they 
devote  to  prostitution.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
mat  huts  on  the  outskirts  of  most  towns.  The 
Yerkala  of  the  Nellore  district  are  migratory  mat 
and  basket  makers,  using  the  midrib  and  leafleta 
of  the  date  palm.  They  also  make  wooden  combs, 
work  as  labourers,  and  a  few  have  settled  and 
engaged  in  cultivation.  They  rear  pigs,  poultry, 
donkeys,  and  dogs,  and  eat  the  tiesh  of  most 
animals.  They  are  usually  of  a  dark  -  brown 
colour,  the  men  are  of  spare  and  light  make,  but 
hardy,  with  low  foreheads  and  eyes,  short  nose. 
They  wear  only  a  strip  of  cloth,  and  they  tie  their 
hair  in  a  knot  above  their  brow. 

The  Yerukala  of  Nellore  are  divided  into  many 
subdivisions,  and  the  more  wealthy  of  their 
number  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  hold 
lands  from  the  Government.  Some  tell  fortunes, 
others  make  baskets,  collect  herbs  and  jungle 
roots,  eat  game,  and  work  as  coolies  to  the  better 
classes  of  ryots.  They  wear  little  or  no  clothing. 
When  they  can  they  commit  dacoities,  highway 
robberies,  and  such  offences.  The  god  they  wor- 
ship is  sacred  to  the  Triputti  Hills.  Marriage 
ceremonies  are  performed,  polygamv  is  rife,  but 
widow  marriages  are  permitted.  AH  wives  are 
bought  from  the  parents,  and  a  wife  is  usually 
valued  at  twenty  pagodas.  Among  the  Yeru- 
kalas  in  Venkatagherry  only,  the  first  wife  costs 
the  above  sum,  but  in  other  places  less  than 
two  pagodas.  The  language  of  the  people  is  a 
Telugu  idiom,  considerably  mixed  up  with  Tamil 
and  Canarese. 

Amongst  the  Yerkala  of  Southern  India,  a 
custom  prevails  by  which  the  first  two  daughters 
of  a  family  may  be  claimed  by  the  maternal  uncle 
as  wives  for  his  sons.  The  value  of  a  wife  is 
fixed  at  twenty  pagodas.  The  maternal  uncle's 
right  to  the  first  two  daughters  is  valued  at  eight 
out  of  twenty  pagodas,  and  is  carried  out  thus, — if 
he  urge  his  preferential  claim,  and  marry  his  own 
sons  to  his  nieces,  he  pays  for  each  only  twelve 
pagodas;  and  similarly,  if  he  from  not  having 
sons,  or  anv  other  cause,  forego  his  claim,  he 
receives  eight  pagodas  of  the  twenty  paid  to  the 
girl's  parents  by  anybody  else  who  may  marry 
them. — Shortt,  Trans.  Ethn,  Soc,  MS,  vii.  p.  187 ; 
Balfour  in  Madras  Jour.  Lit.  and  Science,  xviii. 
p.  4 ;  Lubbock',  Orig.  of  Civil,  p.  103. 

YERLA.  Mahr.  A  pent -house  worn  by 
ploughmen  in  the  field.  It  is  made  of  the  leaves 
of  the  palmyra. 

YESKAR.  Earn.  A  village  servant,  the 
porter  or  gate-keeper,  usually  a  Mabratta. 

YEVAKU,  in  Coorg,  a  tribe  of  predial  slaves. 

YEYU  and  Baikuri,  Can.,  are  &ali  traps  adapted 
to  falls.  The  yevu  is  a  platform  made  of  bamboo, 
somewhat  bellied,  so  as  to  lead  ladderwise  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  a  waterfall  at  an  angle 
of  45°.  The  kunjal,  another  trap,  is  a  rude  sort 
of  kuri. 
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YEW  TREE,  Taxns  baccata,  Linn.j  grows  in 
ihe  Mehra  forest  near  Abbottabad,  Hazara.  At 
ChooDgtam,  in  Sikkim,  the  yew  appears  at  7000 
feet,  whilst  on  the  outer  ranges,  as  on  Tonglo,  it 
is  only  found  at  9500  to  10,0C^  feet ;  and  whereas 
on  Tonglo  it  forms  an  immense  tall  tree  with  long 
sparse  branches  and  slender  drooping  twigs,  grow- 
ing amongst  gigantic  magnolias  and  oaks,  at 
Choongtam  it  is  small  and  rigid,  and  much  resem- 
bling in  appearance  the  Englisli  churchyard  yew. 
At  8000  feet,  the  Abies  Brunoniana  is  found,  a 
tree  quite  unknown  farther  south.  But  neither 
the  larch  nor  the  Abies  Smithiana  (Khutrow) 
accompanied  it.  The  yew,  it  is  said,  spreads  east 
from  Kashmir  to  the  Assam  Himalaya  and  the 
Khassya  mountains;  and  the  Japan,  Philippine 
Islands,  Mexican,  and  other  N.  and  S.  American 
yews  belong  to  the  same  widely-diffused  genus. 
In  the  Khassya  (its  most  southern  district)  it  is 
found  as  low  as  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

YEZD  town  has  30,000  souls,  of  whom  4000 
are  fire-worshippers,  and  1000  Jews.  They  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  and  their 
merchants  visit  Bombay,  China,  Java,  and  the 
Mauritius.  Yezd  is  mentioned  by  Barbaro  as  a 
most  industrious  place,  flourishing  by  its  silk  and 
cotton  manufactures,  and  supplying  with  these  a 
large  part  of  Asia.  These  manufactures  rtdll 
continue.  Many  important  caravan  routes  con- 
verge at  Yezd,  whilst  the  desert  has  given  it 
security,  and  thus  it  has  become  a  considerable 
mart.  Yezd  is  regarded  as  holy  by  the  Muham- 
madans,  a  sanctity  perhaps  borrowed  from  the 
fire-worshippers,  who  still  linger  here  in  degrada- 
tion. The  district  of  Yezd,  if  included  within 
the  limits  of  Khorasan,  occupies  the  south-west 
corner  of  that  province,  being  encompassed  on  all 
sides  by  salt  desert,  which  separates  it  fi'om  Ker- 
man  and  Fars  upon  the  south,  and  from  Isfahan 
of  Irak  upon  the  west.  The  town  of  Yezd,  an 
oasis  in  the  great  Persian  desert,  is  built  on  a 
large  sandy  plain,  encompassed  on  most  sides  by 
hills.  It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  sandy  desert, 
produces  little  of  itself,  but  with  infinite  labour 
a  tract  of  gardens  and  orchards  has  been  culti- 
vated near  the  base  of  the  hills,  where  very  fine 
apricots  and  melons  are  grown. — Fraser^s  Khora- 
san ;  Pottinger*s  Tr.  p.  421 ;  Ramusio,  ii.  p.  106 ; 
J,  R,  A.  S.  viii.  p.  349,  in  Yule,  Cathay j  i.  p.  52 ; 
MaeGregor^  iv.  p.  604. 

YEZDE  JIRD  IIL,  the  last  of  the  Persian  kings, 
who  was  defeated  by  Abdullah,  son  of  the  khalif 
Omar.  His  lieutenant  Rustam  opposed  the  Arabs 
in  an  obstinate  battle,  a.d.  636,  at  Eadesiah  on 
the  Tigris.  Rustam  was  slain,  and  the  leathern 
apron  of  the  mythical  blacksmith  Caveh,  the 
ancient  standard  of  the  Sassanians,  was  captured 
by  the  Arabs.  This  victory  gave  the  conquerors 
the  province  of  Assyria,  since  called  Irak-i-Arabi, 
and  was  followed  by  the  sack  of  Ctesiphon.  A 
second  battle  at  Yalula  drove  Yezdejiid  as  a 
fugitive  into  the  hills  of  Fars ;  but  150,000  Per- 
sians made  a  final  stand  at  Nehavend,  among  the 
hills  south  of  Hamadan,  the  site  of  the  old  M^ean 
capital  Ecbatana,  and  their  defeat  (a.d.  641)  was 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  native  Persian  power, 
and  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  The  standard  of 
the  Muhammsdans  was  rapidly  carried  over  the 
tableland  of  Iran,  and  beyond  the  Oxus. 

Isfandiar,  brotiier  of  Rustam,  joined  the  Arabs, 
but  Yezdejird  fied  south  to  Isfahau,  then  on  to 
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Kemuin  and  Baikh,  finally  taking  refoge  tt  Kerr. 
Here  he  sooght  the  aid  of  the  Ehikaa  of  tbt 
Turks,  and  of  the  emperor  of  Chhia.  The  Ehibi 
espoused  his  cause,  and  for  seveial  yesis  a  desottoi; 
war  was  waged  in  the  neighbourhood  ol  Mm, 
but  in  the  end  Yezdejiid  and  the  Tuks  reM 
aorosB  the  Oxus,  about  A.H.  31,  a.i>.  651.  Tesfe- 
jird  perished  miserably,  a.d.  653,  in  the  hot  oft 
miller,  whither  he  had  fled  for  refuge  (Sir  f. 
Muir's  Caliphate,  pp.  259-29^.  His  deili 
occurred  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  khalifst  d 
Usman. 

Tbe  era  of  Yezdejird  in.,  or  the  Peniaa  ea, 
began  on  the  16th  June  a.d.  632.  The  yetr6» 
sisted  of  365  days  only,  and  theac«fore  its  e» 
menoement,  like  that  of  the  old  Egyptian  id 
Armenian  year,  anticipated  the  Julian  jmt^ 
one  day  in  every  four  years.  This  diffoas 
amounted  to  neariy  112  days  in  the  year  lOIi 
when  it  was  reformed  by  Jalal  -  nd  -  Din,  ib 
ordered  that  in  future  the  Penian  year  abni 
receive  an  additional  day  whenever  it  ihoH 
appear  necessary  to  postpone  the  oommenoeBEi 
of  the  following  year,  tiiat  it  might  oecor  en  h 
day  of  the  sun%  passing  the  same  degree  of  tk 
ecliptic — Gibbon,  i.  299;  Priujtep^s  AaHqtUiak 
Thomas;  Yuie,  Cathay,  i.  85 ;  Mtdr's  Caiipkatt 

YEZIDI  have  a  tradition  that  tiiqr  or^ 
came  from  Basrah,  and  from  the  country  limA 
by  the  lower  part  of  the  Euphrates;  andtk> 
after  their  migration,  they  first  settled  in  S]Rk 
and  subsequently  took  possession  of  the  as^ 
Hill  and  the  districts  they  now  inhabit  in  W 
istan.  Their  principal  strongholds  were  liM 
by  Mr.  Layard,  at  the  Jabal  Sinjar,  a  viaUl 
mountain  rising  in  the  centre  of  the  MeBopos- 
mian  desert  to  the  north  of  MosoL  Bdovtii 
cluster  of  buildings  assigned  to  the  peopferf 
Semil  is  a  small  white  spire,  springing  fromalv 
edifice,  neatly  constructed,  and,  like  all  the  md 
edifices  of  the  Yezidi,  kept  as  pore  as  wf&d 
coats  of  whitewash  can  make  it  It  is  eaflsd  di 
sanctuary  of  Shaikh  Shams,  or  the  SnD,siii 
so  built  that  the  first  rays  of  that  luminary  iM 
as  frequently  as  possible  fall  upon  ik  Neir  i  i 
door  is  carved  on  a  slab  an  invocation  to  Sbskl  i 
Shams ;  and  one  or  two  votiTe  tablels,  nimi  If 
the  father  of  Husain  Bey,  and  other  chitfrd  Ih 
Yezidi,  are  built  in  tbe  walls.  The  intete 
which  is  a  very  holy  place,  is  lighted  npby  si* 
small  lamps.  At  sunset,  as  Mr.  Layiird  siut  is  iki 
alcove  in  front  of  the  entrance,  a  herdsaa  H  \ 
into  a  pen  attached  to  the  boUdinff,  a  dami 
white  oxen.  He  asked  a  Gawal,  into  wm  nett ; 
to  whom  the  beasts  belonged.  *  They  sre  doi* 
cated,'  he  said,  ^to  ShaSdi  Shams,  and  are  BVt 
slain  except  on  great  festivals,  when  tibrir  §d 
is  distributed  amongst  the  poor.'  The  de&sPtf 
of  the  bull  to  the  sun,  so  genemUj  luuuffliB^fc 
the  rdiglous  systems  of  tiie  aneients,  fflAiAf 
originated  in  Assyria,  and  the  Yeaddi  mQT^ 
unconsciously  preserved  a  myth  of  their  aMHM^ 
So  far  from  Shaikh  Adi  being  the  scene  «f^ 
oigies  attributed  io  the  Yaa^  the  whole  ilM 
is  held  sacred,  and  no  actSi  sadli  BB^^bmM^ 
law  has  declmd  to  be  impiiDQ^  i^  pjHIiWM 
within  the  sacred  preeincte»  Ko  other  tkikil 
high  priest  and  the  ol^fs  of  the  sect  fl»  baid 
neftf  the  tomb.  Many  pUgrime  ttkft  off  tidr 
shoes  on  apprqacbiag  it»  and  g<».«liaioiBOiediJl| 
long  fi  they  remain  in  ito<iici2i^:  Ihe  ItW 
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recogake  one  Supreme  Being,  but,  so  far  aft 
Layard  could  learU)  they  do  not  offer  up  any 
direct  prayer  or  eacnfice  to  Mm.  When  they 
apeak  of  the  deyil,  they  do  so  yrith  reverence,  as 
MaUk  Taos,  King  Peacock,  or  Malik-ul-Kuwat, 
the  mighty  angel.  Shaikh  Nasr  diatinctly  admitted 
that  they  possess  a  bronze  or  copper  figure  of  a 
bird,  which,  however,  he  was  careful  in  explain- 
ing^ was  only  looked  upon  as  a  symbol,  and  not  as 
an  idol.  They  believe  Satan  to  be  the  chief  of 
the  angelic  host,  now  suffering  punishment  for 
hiB  rebellion  against  the  divine  wijl,  but  still  all- 
powerful.  They  frequently  pass  their  hands 
Uurottgh  the  flame,  kisa  them,  and  rub  them  over 
Uieir  right  eyebrow,  or  sometimes  over  the  whole 
face. 

They  dwell. in  black  tents  of  cloth  made  of 
goat'a  hair,  which  they  surround  with  hurdles  of 
xeeda  and  thorns  closely  twisted  together.  The 
tents  are  square,  or  <^  the  form  of  a  parallelo* 
gtam,  the  Turkoman  tent  being  round  and  turret- 
shaped  at  top.  Like  the  Arabs,  the  Yezidi  move 
about  in  tribes  for  gpreater  safety,  and  pitch  their 
tents  in  a  circle  when  they  encamp,  leaving  its 
interior  open  for  their  cattle  and  flocks.  Part  of 
th^Dd  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  in  the 
paahaliks  of  Mojul  and  Baghdad.  One  large  tribe 
occapies  the  valleys  in  the  Sinjar  mountain, 
wbicdi  rises  directly  S.  of  Mardin,  in  the  middle 
of  an  immense  plain,  and  stretching  towards  the 
S.£.,  nearly  parallel  with  the  river  Khabour,  the 
ancient  Chaboras,  terminates  a  little  to  the  east 
of  Sakkat-ul- Abbas.  They  are  cruel  and  inhospit- 
able. —  D^AnviUe^  Geographie  du  Tigre  et  de 
VEuphrate;  Layard,  Nineveh;  BitrtorPs  Scinde; 
Afacdonald  Kinneir's  Memoir ;  Latham,  National' 
ities  of  Europe, 

YEZO.  The  Aino  are  the  aboriginal  races  of 
Yezo,  but  their  severe  treatment  by  the  Japanese 
faaB  led  them  to  other  cotmtries.  They  occupy 
tlio  southern  part  of  the  island  of  Siaghalien, 
ivhioh  is  in  posseaEdon  of  the  Japanese.  The 
Aino  are  of  short  stature,  with  broad  faces  of  the 
Mongol  type.  They  are  a  timid  race ;  their  limbs 
are  hairy;  they  have  bushy  beards  and  long 
tangled  hair,  large  heads,  and  clumsy  figures ;  the 
expression  of  their  face  is  that  of  good  nature 
combined  with  stupidity.  According  toM.  fiosney, 
their  language  is  dissimilar  to  Japanese,  and  that 
apoken  in  the  Kuriles  and  in  the  island  of  Yesso, 
is  also  different  from  Japane8e.-^ildam«,  p.  240. 

YGDRASIL,  in  Norse  mythology,  the  tree  of 
knowledge.    See  Odin ;  Tree. 

YIH-KING,  an  ancient  Chinese  book.  The 
annotation  of  Confucius  to  the  ancient  work 
Yih-King,  states  that  Fu-he  got  the  idea  of  his 
diagrams  from  a  figure  on  the  back  of  a  ^  diagon 
horse  ^  which  issued  from  a  river.  The  same 
annotation  states  that,  before  Fu-he  invented  the 
Eight  Diagrams,  he  observed  the  configurations 
and  appearances  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  the  marks  on  birds  and  beasts ;  also  that  be 
derived  inf<»rmation  from  his  own  person  and 
from  things  around  him.  These  terse  passages  of 
an  ancient  author  are,  when  taken  literally,  apt 
to  give  a  ridiculous  air  to  the  Eight  Diagrams. 
JBot  a  little  examinatson  shows  the  meaning  to  be 
tbi^  Fuh-he  oonstructed  the  Eight  Diagrams,  only 
after  a  oaiefal  and  extensive  survey  of  nature  and 
its  varied  phenomena,  as  exhibited  in  the  depart- 
ments wmoh  we  call  satronomy^  meteorology, 


physical  geography,  and  natural  history,  and 
after  reflection  on  his  own  nature,  physical  and 
mental,  and  on  the  nature  of  men  generally  as 
manifested  in  the  events  of  the  social  life  around 
him.  Hie  Eight  Diagrams  formed,  in  fact,  an 
illustrative  fi^re  intended  to  elucidate  Fuh-he*s 
theory  of  the  universe,  a  theory  adopted  after 
careful  reflection  on  ail  animate  and  inanimate 
nature  without  his  ken.  They  are  in  so  far 
undoubtedly  the  foundation  of  Chinese  philosophy, 
but  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  learned  Chinese 
conceive  any  occult  powev  to  lie  in  them.  Much 
in  the  same  way  we  might  say  that  the  Literary 
Prince,  having  been  imprisoned  (while  he  was 
still  a  vassal  of  the  dynasty  he  overthrew)  by  his 
jealous  suzerain,  during  the  years  B.O.  1144, 
1143,  1142,  made  in  the  elusion  a  different 
arrangement  of  the  Eight  Diagrams  ;  and  he, 
willi  one  of  his  sons,  Chow-kung,  who  laboured 
after  the  establishment  of  the  family  in  the 
sovereignty,  gave  permanency  to  their  joint 
development  cS  the  national  {^ilosophy,  by  attach- 
ing a  few  words  of  explication  to  each  of  the 
sixty-four  doubled  diagrams.  Fuh-he^s  diagrams, 
as  re-arranged,  together  with  the  short  explica- 
tions of  the  first  monarch  of  the  Chow  dynasty 
and  his  son,  form  the  basis  or  text  of  the  first  of 
the  Chinese  Sacred  Books,  the  Yih-king.  After 
an  interval  of  six  centuries,  Confucius  seems  to 
have  used  the  Yih-king  in  framing  his  own  philo'^ 
sophical  views. 

iIN  and  Yang,  with  the  Chinese,  the  male  and 
the  female  principle.  These  are  represented  above 
the  entrance  doors  of  dwelling-houses,  as  charms 
to  ward  off  calamities.  They  are  also  represented 
on  the  flag  flying  at  the  mainmast  of  the  imperial 
warjunks. — Gray,  ii.  pp.  44,  247. 

YING-BAU,  a  tribe  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Red  Karen,  whose  dress  and  language  they  use. 
They  dwell  about  100  miles  north  of  Tounghoo, 
north  of  the  Karen-ne  or  Red  Karen. 

YOGA,  a  school  of  philosophy. 

YOGA,  hi  Hindu  astronomy,  the  leading  or 
principal  star  of  a  lunar  mansion,  the  position  of 
which  is  given  in  the  Hindu  astronomical  tables. 
There  are  28  yoga  stars  (including  Abhiiit)  in 
the  lunar  zodiac ;  but,  with  the  exoepti<m  of  16  or 
17  of  these  (on  the  identity  of  which  there  can 
be  little  doubt),  it  is  very  uncertain  to  which  of 
the  stars  in  the  European  catalogues  the  remainder 
correspond.  Harshana  (which  no  doubt  is  the 
same  as  Spica  Virginis)  seems  to  be  the  yoga 
which  drew  most  the  attention  of  the  ancient 
Hindu  astronomers,  probably  on  account  of  its 
convenient  magnitude  and  declination,  which  at 
the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  was  O"*  38'  13" 
S.  To  this  star  they  referred  the  beginning  of 
the  7th  month  of  their  solar  sidereal  year,  from 
which  they  concluded  its  beginning ;  and  there  is 
eveiy  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  on  the  result 
of  observations  of  Harshana  that  they  established 
their  Cranti-Pata-Gati  or  preceasional  variation ; 
a  surmise  which,  if  correct,  offers  a  singular 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  for  it  was  by  obser- 
vations of  the  same  star  that  Hipparchus  first 
discovered  (in  the  2d  century  before  Christ)  the 
motion  of  the  fixed  stars  from  west  to  east 

Yogu,  a  term  so  pronounced  by  the  Telugn 
astronomers,  but  yoga  as  spelt  by  the  Camatic 
Sastri,  is  an  astrological  element,  containing  the 
same  number  of  aiwidevits  as  there  are  yoga  in 
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the  27  regular  mansions  of  the  lunar  zodiac, 
bearing  the  same  names,  and  arranged  iu  the 
same  order,  but  having  no  sort  of  astronomical 
reference  to  them.  A  yoga  is  the  time  daring 
vhich  the  sum  of  the  motions  of  the  sun  and 
moon  amounts  to  one  nacshatra,  or  13°  20'.  Its 
mean  duration  is  59g.  29y.  21p.  75  Indian  time 
(2dh.  47m.  44-248.  European  time),  17  of  which 
are  nearly  equal  to  16  days ;  which  occasions  an 
equation  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Gshaya 
tithi. — Captain  Warren^  Kala  Sankalita, 

YOGA,  in  Sanskrit,  means  union,  junction,  but 
in  Hindu  philosophy,  re-union  with  ^irit,  union 
of  separated  with  universal  soul.  Tne  yoga  is 
one  of  the  schools  of  Hindu  philosophy  teaching 
the  eternity  of  matter  and  spirit  as  well  as  of 
God,  and  the  obtaining  of  final  liberation  from 
life  by  ascetic  practices.  The  Yoga  is  the  third 
degree  in  the  Saiva  systems,  and  is  the  practice 
of  abstraction  of  mind.  As  commonly  under- 
stood, the  term  means  abstract  devotion,  by 
observing  which  superhuman  faculties  are  sup- 
posed to  be  acquired  admitting  the  practice  of 
magical  rites. — Buvsen,  iii  p.  562  ;  HiTid,  Th.  ii. 
p.  13  ;   Warren,  Kala  Sankalita, 

YOGHOURT.  Kurd.  A  preparation  of  sour 
clotted  cream  or  milk. — Riches  Kurd.  i.  pp.  117, 
235.    See  Youart 

YOGI,  a  follower  of  the  Yoga  philosophy,  a 
practiser  of  ascetic  devotions ;  one  who,  by  the 
practice  of  the  Yoga,  has  acquired  supernatural 

?)wer8.  A  devotee  seeking  the  attainment  of 
oga  has  to  learn  the  rules  of  Yoga,  to  acquire 
perfect  knowledge;  to  employ  this  knowledge 
practically,  and  overcome  the  material  influence 
of  the  primary  elements,  and  finally  destroy  all 
consciousness  of  personality  and  individuality 
(ahankara),  and  the  soul  thus  becomes  free  from 
matter.  In  ordinary  acceptation,  a  Yogi  is  a 
Hindu  religious  mendicant,  of  whom  there  are 
various  orders. —  Wilsouy  Hind.  Tkeat  iL  p.  107. 

YOGINI,  a  female  devotee ;  also,  in  Hinduism, 
a  female  fiend,  or  a  divinity  of  an  inferior  order, 
often  associating  with  human  beings,  and  usually 
working  mischief.  Eight  of  these  demons, 
attendants  on  Durga,  are  named  Bherunda,  Mar- 
jani,  Matali  Nayaki,  and  Jaya  or  Subhachara, 
Malaya-gandheni,  Kaumudika,  Nayaki,  Su-lak- 
shana,  and  Su-Nanda. 

YOGINI  TANTRA,  one  of  the  books  of  the 
Hindu  Tantra. 

YOIDYU,  the  professed,  though  not  the  exclu- 
sive, medical  men  amongst  the  Bengali  people. 
They  study  the  Nidana,  Rakshita,  Drivya-goona, 
and  other  medical  Shastra.  Commonly  known 
as  the  Bed  or  Ved. — Ward  on  the  Hindoos,  iii.  95. 

YOJANAorVed.  Sansk.  An  astronomical  and 
geographical  measure,  deduced  from  the  ratio  of 
the  diameter  of  the  earth  to  the  circmnf  erence  of  its 
equatorial  circle.  The  dimensions  of  the  yojana, 
like  those  of  any  other  measure,  originate  in  an 
arbitrary  division  of  extent,  for  which  the  Hindus 
have  chosen  a  finger  or  angula  as  a  standard  to 
be  found  in  nature.  By  that  common  measure 
they  estimate  not  only  distances  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  earth,  but  even  the  distance  of  the 
planets,  their  parallKces,  and  (when  referred  to 
particular  points  on  the  surface  of  the  earth)  the 
effects  of  their  longitude  and  latitude  as  to  time. 
The  Hindu  mathematicians  divide  the  diameter 
of  the  earth  into  1600  parts,  whence  they  have 


this  elcpression  V  10x1600  =  50596  yojana  for 
the  value  of  the  equatorial  circle.  An  angle  of 
one  minute  of  a'  degree  is  supposed  to  be  sab- 
tended  by  15  yojana,  at  the  mean  distance  of  the 
moon ;  so  that,  dividing  the  earth's  semi-diaineter 
(800  yojana)  by  15,  we  have  53'  20"  for  the 
moon's  mean  horizontal  parallax.  It  f oUows  fron 
this  result  that  53'  20"  of  the  moon's  orbit  wiD 
measure  15  yojana,  and  that  her  whole  orUt 
(360"^)  will  measure  324000  yojana.  Henee 
5059  (the  circumference  of  a  great  circle  of  tke 
terrestrial  globe  in  yojana)  is  to  800  yojana  (its 
semi-diameter)  as  324000  (the  circumference  d 
the  moon's  orbit  in  yojana)  is  to  51235  yojana, 
her  mean  distance  from  the  earth,  from  which  & 
follows  that  this  distance  (according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  Hindu  astronomers)  is  about  64  serai- 
diameters  of  the  earth.  As  Uie  moon  is  sapposed 
to  complete  57753386000  sidereal  revolutaons  h 
a  calpa,  this  number  drawn  into  324000,  gira 
18712080864000000  yojana  for  her  abaolnte 
motion  during  that  time.  It  is  a  principle  is 
Hindu  astronomy  that  the  absolute  motion  of  oA 
planet  in  a  day,  or  any  other  time  giren,  is  equal 
to  the  absolute  motion  of  the  moon  in  the 
time.  Hence,  if  the  absolute  motion  of  the 
during  a  calpa  be  divided  by  the  number  of 
revolutions  completed  by  any  planet,  during  ^sl 
period  it  will  give  the  cacsha  or  circumferenoe 
of  the  planet's  orbit  in  yojana.  To  convert 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  into  yojaaa. 
they  use  the  following  proportion:  As  360  ^ 
the  proposed  number  of  degrees,  so  5059  jojam 
(the  circumference  of  the  equatorial  circle)  to 
the  number  of  yojana  sought.  The  Hindus  suh- 
divide  the  yojana  into  a  great  number  of  parts, 
in  the  following  manner: — The  yojana -r- 4  cron 
•4- 1000  dhanush  or  danda-^  4  resta  or  cubits -^  2 
vitisti  or  spans -^  2  pada  or  foot-breadtii8-^( 
angula  or  finger-breadths -f- 4  yara.  Some  make 
the  crosa=2000,  danda  or  hidf  a  yojana,  wfaick 
agrees  .better  with  that  in  which  the  distances  sie 
usually  computed.  The  yojana  is  regarded  xa 
Ceylon  as  being  equal  to  16  English  miles.— 
Hardy'8  Eastern  Monachism^  p.  443 ;  IVarrrs, 
Kala  Sankalita, 

YOJNA-GANDA,  the  mother  of  Vyasa.  She 
was  a  fisherman's  daughter,  and  king  Santana  ws 
the  father  of  Vyasa.  The  name  means  a  sveel 
fragrance  (ganda)  whose  odour  extends  a  yojm 
(4  miles).  The  names  given  by  Muhanunadm 
to  the  women  of  the  harem  are  of  a  similar 
character, — Yasmin,  Sosun,  Jasmine,  Lily. 

YOMA,  in  Burmese,  a  peak,  a  great  ridge,  a 
backbone,  and  is  applied  to  two  mountain  rangea 
The  mountain  chiun  of  the  Arakan  Yoma  ras 
from  the  eastern  end  of  Gacbar,  paiaUel  with  tfce 
coast,  at  an  average  distance  of  40  or  50  miki^ 
down  to  Cape  Negrais,  lat.  16°,  and  is  of  « 
average  height  of  4000  or  5000  feetw  StutiK 
from  the  Blue  Mountain,  in  lat.  22*"  37'  N.,  ml 
long.  93°  11'  £.,  this  range  runs  southwards  Iv 
a  distance  of  over  700  miles,  dividing  Aiakn 
from  Independent  Burma  in  the  north,  and  inm 
the  British  province  of  Pegu  in  the  south.  The 
Blue  Mountain  rises  to  7100  feet  The  last  blnffiik 
Cape  Negrais  is  crowned  by  the  Hmawdan  pagoda 
Pyramid  Hill  is  3000  feet  The  crest  of  Jug^ 
pass  is  4517  feet  The  pass  from  Podangmev  to 
Kamree  is  4000  feet  Cfape  Negrais  is  about  900 
feet  high.— Dr.  M'CUUand,  GotL  Sdedumtt  i&& 
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YONI.   Sansk.   The  place  or  elements  of  birth, 
from  Sanfikrit  root  Yu,  to  mix.    In  the  physiolog- 
ical religion  or  philosophy  of  the  Hindus,  the 
Ungam  and  the  yoni   represent  organs  of  the 
human  body,  and  the  symbols  are  to  be  seen  in 
almost  every  street  of  every  town  of  British  India. 
The   yoni  is  the  symbol  of  the  bhaga,  and  the 
lingam,  priapus,  or  phallus,  is  that  of  the  bija.    It 
is  a  cosmic  philosophy  based  on  the  union  of  the 
sexes,  and.   Hindu  writers   represent    Narayana 
moving  (as  his  name  implies)  on  the  waters,  in 
the  character  of  the  first  male,  and  the  principle 
of  all  nature,  which  was  wholly  surrounded  in  the 
beginning  by  tamas,  or  darkness,  the  chaos,  or 
primordial  night  of  the  Greek  mythologists.    The 
chaos  is  called  prakriti,  or  crude  nature ;  and  the 
male  deity  has  the  name  of  Purusha,  from  whom 
proceeded  sakti  or  power ;  that  power,  in  its  first 
state,  was  an  aptitude,  and  lay  dormant  or  inert 
until  it  was  excited   by  the  bija  or  vivifying 
principle.     This  power  or  aptitute  of  nature  is 
represented  under  the  symbol  of  the  yoni  or 
bhaga,  while  the  bija  or  animating  principle  is 
expressed  by  the    linga.      The  symbols  of  the 
lingam  and  yoni  are  constructed  of  stone  or  metal 
of  some  kind,  the  lingam  surrounded  by  the  yoni. 
At  the  very  extremitv  of  Malabar  Point,  on  the 
island  of  Bombay,   is  a  cleft   rock,  to  which 
pilgrims  resort  for  the  purpose  of  regeneration  by 
the  efficacy  of  a  passage  through  this  sacred  type. 
This  aperture  is  of  considerable  elevation,  situated 
among  rocks  of  no  easy  access,  and,  in  the  stormy 
season,  incessantly  buffeted  by  the  surf  of  the 
ocean.    The  devotee,  leaving  his  clothes  and  his 
sins  at  one  side,  passes  through  cleansed  and 
regenerated. — Moor;  Coleman;  Colehrooke;  Wil- 
ford;  As,  Res.  iL  p.  471,  iii.  p.  366,  iv.  p.  866, 
vii.  p.  256,  viii.  p.  274. 

YORA-BANGALA,  from  Yora  or  Jora,  a  pair, 
and  Bangala,  a  one-storeyed  house ;  an  idol-temple, 
made  like  two  thatched  houses  or  bangala'  plumed 
side  by  side,  and  has  a  double-pitched  roof, 
firenerally  covered  with  tiles  or  bricks.  The  front 
IB  open  without  doors.  These  temples  are  dedi- 
cated to  different  gods,  but  now  are  not  frequently 
built  in  Bengal. 

YOUART.  Pers.  Curds  and  whey,  the 
principal  delicacy  to  be  found  amongst  the 
^wandering  tribes  near  Syria. — EoiherCs  Travels^ 
p.  60.    &e  Yoghourt ;  Eurut. 

YOUNG,  Captain  JAMES,  I.N,,  author  of 
Memoir  of  the  Maldive  Islands,  Bom.  Geo.  Trans., 
1836-1888,  Bombay  reprint,  L  p.  54 ;  Account 
of  Famine  in  the  Laocadives  in  1841^  in  Bombay 
Times,  August  13,  1851,  October  1,  1847. 

YOUNG,  Captain  JOHN,  younger  brother  of 
Captain  James  Young,  author  of  Currents  in 
the  Arabian  Sea.  See  Oriebar's  Account  of,  in 
Athensum,  1847;  Rep.  Brit  Ass.,  1848.  His 
ship,  the  Cleopatra,  was  lost  in  a  cyclone. 

YU  the  Great  is  the  first  Chinese  monarch  of 
-whose  reality  there  is  no  doubt,  and  his  accession 
occorred  about  2000  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Systematic  Chinese  history  hardly  goes  back 
so  far  as  B.C.  2000,  i,e.  to  the  reign  of  Yu.  Yu 
-was  the  founder  of  the  dominion  of  the  kings  or 
princes  of  Shen-si  in  S.  China,  as  far  as  the  great 
river.  He  diverted  the  course  of  the  Yellow  River 
to  fertilize  the  lands  between  the  two  rivers. 

YUAN  CH'AO  PI  SHI,  or  Secret  History  of  the 
Hongol  Dynasty,  a  history  of  Chengiz  Khan  and 
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his  ancestors,  written  in  the  Mongol  language 
about  A.D.  1240. 

YUCCA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
section  Aloe,  of  the  natural  order  LUiacese,  and 
called  Adam's  needles;  natives  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  United  States.  They  are  con- 
spicuous for  their  lily-hke  white  flowers,  as  well 
as  for  their  long  sword-shaped  leaves  terminated 
by  a  thorny  point.  All  abound  in  fibre  of  a  fine 
quality,  and  strong  in  Y.  aloifolia,  Y.  angustifolia, 
and  Y.  filamentosa.  The  Yucca  fibres  are  amongst 
those  which  have  received  the  name  of  silk  grass. 
Y.  gloriosa,  Z.,  common  Adam's  needle,  is  a 
native  of  Peru  and  North  America,  blossoms  in 
July  and  August,  its  panicle  of  elegant  flowers 
attaining  a  height  of  10  or  12  feet.  Y.  aloifolia, 
X.,  aloe-leaved  Adam^s  needles,  has  leaves  with 
the  edges  bordered  by  fine  callous  notches.  It 
is  a  native  of  N.  and  S.  America,  but  it  is  grown 
in  all  parts  of  India ;  it  produces  a  white,  pliant, 
and  strong  fibre,  resembling  that  of  the  agave 
in  all  respects,  but  is  apt  to  be  discoloured  by 
steeping,  which  the  agave  is  not. 

Yucca  gloriosa,  Adam's  needle,  is  sometimes 
called  an  aloe;  has  a  strong,  fine,  but  rather 
stiff  fibre,  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage ; 
it  very  soon  becomes  discoloured  by  steeping,  but 
is  not  60  liable  to  rot  as  some  of  the  other  fibres 
of  this  kind.  The  plant  is  not  abundant  in  Southern 
India,  but  grows  easily  and  might  be  propagated 
to  a  great  extent. — Royle;  Riddell;  Roxburgh; 
Voiqt :  Mad,  Exhib,  Jur,  Rep, 

lUCHI  or  Yuti  appear  to  be  the  tribe  whom 

the  Greeks  called  Tocbari.    They  formed  part  of 

the  Barbaric  kings  of  Bactria. 

B.C.  126  HermseuB— rules  over  Parop.,  Nyssa,  Gand., 
Peuk.      (The   Su-saka   race   obtain  Arya, 
Drangia,  and  Arach.  from  the  Parthiana.) 
Mauas— has  Tazila,  Por.,  Heg.,  Cath.,  Patta- 
lene,  Syrastrene,  Larice. 
„     105  Kadphises— (Yuchi)  takes  possession  of  Her- 
maeus*  kingdom,    and  I^zila  from  Mauas 
(Kozola  EJulaphes). 
Yonones.  "^ 

Spalpr^.    >•  Paropamiudse. 
Spalinses. } 
110  ATM — succeeds  Mauas,  obtaining  also  in  b.c. 

90  Nyssa,  Gand.,  and  Peuk. 
80  Azilas — succeeds  Azas  in  the   three   latter, 

adding  Tajdla  and  the  Paropamisidie. 
80  The  Soter  Mesas— obtains  the  dominions  of 

Azas,  and  subsequently  those  of  Azilas. 
60  The  Yuchi  again  possess  Parop.,  Nyssa,  and 

Taula,  etc. 
26  Gondophares — reigns  in  Ariana.    Abdagasses 
(and  Sinnakes  or  Addinigaus),  ditto  in  ditto, 
less  the  Parop. 
A.D.    44  Arsaoes  (Omospades  or  Orthomasdes)— ditto, 
ditto. 
107  Pakores  Monnesses— ditto,  ditto  (Hiatheleh), 

in  ]&ietriana. 
207  Artemon — in  Arya,  Drangia,  Arachosia. 

The  Yuchi  are  beUeved  to  have  been  of  a 
northern  race,  who  became  known  in  the  west  as 
Indo-Scythians,  and  at  a  later  date  as  White  Hun. 
They  were  driven  from  their  seats  somewhere 
between  China  and  Ehotan,  by  the  great  Turkish 
race  of  Hiong-nu.  After  some  intermediate  halts, 
they  arrived  first  in  Tawan  or  Farghana,  and 
afterwards  in  Tahia  or  Bactriana,  where  they 
destroyed  the  Greek  dynasty,  and  settled  them- 
selves. The  Chinese  emperor  was  desirous  of 
opening  communication  with  them  in  order  to 
excite  a  diversion  against  the  Hiong-nu,  the 
constant  disturbers  of  the  Chinese  frontier,  and 
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about  B.C.  185  be  sent  for  this  purpose  a  party 
under  an  officer  called  Chang-kian.  On  their 
way  they  were  caught  by  the  Hiong-nu,  and  kept 
prisoners  for  ten  years.  Cbang-kian  then  escaped 
with  some  of  bis  comrades,  but,  adhering  to  his 
mission,  succeeded  in  reaching  Tawan,  where  he 
was  well  received  by  the  people,  who  were  ac- 
qusinted  by  fame  with  the  power  and  riches  of 
China,  though  they  had  never  had  any  direct 
communication  with  that  country.  Finding  that 
the  Yuchi  had  gone  south  to  Bactriana,  he  fol- 
lowed them  thither,  but  failed  to  induce  them  to 
quit  their  new  seats  upon  the  Oxus  to  return  to 
their  eastern  deserts  and  battle  vrith  the  Hiong-nu. 

During  the  first  century,  the  power  of  China 
had  decayed,  and  the  Hiong-nu  recovered  their 
ascendency.  In  a.d.  83,  however,  Panchao,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  commanders  in  the  Chinese 
annals,  appeared  in  the  field,  and  in  a  few  years 
recovered  the  Uigur  country  and  all  Western 
Tartary  to  the  empire. 

The  Yuchi  and  other  kindred  tribes  in- 
vaded Sogdiana  about  B.C.  127-126,  and  finally, 
about  B.C.  120,  conquered  the  whole  of  Bactria. 
They  subsequently  conquered  Kabul,  and  occupied 
the  coontiy  between  that  city  and  the  Indus. 
BdFore  the  Christian  era,  they  were  firmly  seated 
on  that  river,  and,  under  the  great  king  Kanishka, 
had  become  an  Indian  power  of  very  considerable 
importance.  Kanishka  is  variously  supposed  to 
have  reigned  from  about  a.d.  20  to  40,  while 
another  account  makes  him  the  founder  of  the 
Saka  era  a.d.  79.  The  power  of  these  Tnrushka 
kings  spread  over  all  the  Pan  jab,  southwards  as 
far  as  Muttra  on  the  Jumna,  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  At  the  same  time,  another 
body,  the  Sah,  who  also  used  the  Saka  era,  crossed 
the  Indus  lower  down,  and  occupied  the  province 
of  Gnjerat  From  the  time  of  Kanishka,  a  con- 
tinuous succession  of  tribes  of  Scythian  origin 
poured  across  the  Upper  Indus  into  India,  each 
more  Turanian  than  the  one  preceding  it,  till  the 
Moghul  conquest  of  India  in  the  15th  century. 
The  western  races  distinguished  as  Yavana,  who 
may  have  been  the  Bactrians  driven  by  the  Yuchi 
from  their  homes  b.c.  150  or  130,  and  who  ap- 
peared in  OriBsa  before  and  about  the  Christian 
era ;  the  Gamboja,  who  joined  in  the  advancing 
races,  seem  to  have  come  from  a  country  between 
Kandahar  and  Kabul ;  and  the  Saka,  the  classic 
Sacse  or  Scythians,  pressed  on  with  the  rest,  and 
were  fonnidable  during  the  first  four  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  till  defeated  by  king  Vikram- 
aditya. 

According  to  Chinese  authorities,  the  Yuchi 
retained  their  hold  in  India  certainly  till  a.d. 
222  (J.  A.  S.  B.  vi.  p.  68),  and  probably  for  some 
time  longer,  but  their  power  seems  to  have  been 
then  on  the  wane. — Fergvsmn,  pp.  27, 28 ;  Walter 
Elliot;  M.  L.  S.  J.,  1868,  p.  77  ;  Yule,  Cathay,  L 
pp.  54,  55 ;  Cunningham,  Ancient  Geography  of 
India. 

YUDISHTHRA,  a  prince  of  great  celebrity, 
who,  according  to  Indian  authors,  reigned  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Kaliyug;  some,  however, 
fix  the  epoch  of  bis  reign  653  years  later,  or  in 
the  year  2448  before  Christ.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  been  contemponury  with  the  astronomers 
Parasara  and  Garga.  As  the  conunenoement  of 
the  KaHyag  was  b.g.  8101,  the  tme  date  seems 
to  have  been  about  b.c.  1400.    Yndiahthia  was 


the  eldest  of  the  five  Pandu  prinoeai  He  vas 
educated  by  Di!ona,  at  the  court  of  hia  unde 
Dhrita  Rashtra,  and  his  uncle  declared  him  Ynva- 
raja  or  heir-apparent ;  but  the  jealousy  that  the 
Paurava  felt  from  this  drove  the  PaadaTa  into 
exile  to  the  city  of  Varanavata.  When  then 
Duryodhana  set  &re  to  their  house  in  Uie  hope 
of  destroying  them ;  and  as  the  bodies  of  a  womuL 
and  her  five  bodb  were  found  in  the  xuins^  tb 
Pandava  were  believed  to  have  perished. 

They,  however,  returned,  and  settled  at  India- 
prastha,  where  Yudishthra  ruled  wisely,  and  tk 
people  prospered;  but,  gambling  with  the  Kanraia, 
he  lost  his  all,  kingdoms,  brothers,  himself,  aai 
wife.  Dhrita  Rashtra  ordered  the  Pandava  to  hi 
released  and  sent  away,  but  they  again  gamlM, 
and  by  the  terms  of  the  pUj  they  had  to  go  iam 
exile  for  13  yean.  At  its  close,  Yudishtlm  seal 
a  messenger  to  Hastinapura  to  obtain  reatofatim; 
but  this  being  refused,  the  great  battle  reooided 
as  the  Mahabharata  was  fought,  in  whidi  tl» 
Kaurava  were  all  shun.  Yodishthiii  becanae 
but  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  Arjuna^s  _ 
Yudishthra  and  Baladeva,  after  the  Mahabhanti, 
returned  to  Saurashtra,  and  after  the  dea^  d 
Krishna  they  went  northwards,  and  are  sopponi 
to  have  readied  Greece. 

YU£N,  a  dynasty  of  China,  which  svceeeU 
the  Sungh  in  A.D.  1271.  They  were  Mongol^ 
immediate  descendants  of  Chen^  Khan,  wis 
adopted  Chinese  civilisation  only  in  a  tctj  sh^ 
degree,  and  were  soon  expelled.  The  fioi 
emperor  of  the  native  dynasty,  the  Ming,  wUA 
succeeded  them  in  a.d.  136^,  though  a  promolv 
of  literature,  was  himself  illiterate,  having  bees 
a  servant  in  a  monastery.  But  the  third  aoTercii^ 
of  the  line,  who  began  to  reign  a.d.  1403,  had  i 
splendid  library  formed  and  several  encyck^Neii 
works  compiled.  He  published  an  editaon  of  ik 
Sacred  Books,  which  is  known  by  the  affix  to  A« 
title  of  -'  Tatreuen,'  in  full  eompletenesa 

YUG,  Yuga,  or  Yoga  signifies  propeily  ii 
conjun^on,  and  sometimes  the  oppositioQ  of  tti 
planets.    It  is,  however,  more  generall j  osed,  iff 
signifying  a  long  period  of  years,  at  the  expi^ 
tion  of  which  certam  phenomena  or  mixsunutHaff 
recur.    The  principal  series  of  the  yo^  madew 
of  in  present  times  in  astronomicsl  compntalaaa 
are  the  Maha  yug,  Satya,  Treta,  Dwapara, 
Kali  yug.    It  is  generally  admitted  that  an 
Hindu    astronomers   invented   thor    jog 
reference  to  some  of  Jupiter  and  the  3im% 
junctions,  in  the  beginning  of  the  zodiao; 
that  more  reoent  ones,  with  a  view  to  h   ^ 
their  periods,  have  referred  them  to   thoaa  d 
Saturn  and  the  Smi.    Modem  £mropeaii 
tatora  have  made  great  alterationg  in  the 
and  durations  ol  these  yug,  without 
their   names.     Yuga   dina  (aomethne 
yugadia)  means  the  aaniverBary  of  the  dnr- 
which  the  current  Maha  yug,  and  any  one  of  Hi 
four  lesser    yug,  began,   which   tinnrnmMj  m 
always  noticed  in  the  calendar.    Teinga  w^^m^ 
mers  use  sometimes  the  term  yugadia  for  ahn^^ 
Eala  or  cala,  time,  in  its  natonl  nriniii<ali«a_t 
a  term  applied  to  a  great  variety  of 
and    astronomical   subjects.— ^OflpConi 
Kala  Sankaliia, 

YUGA,  an  age  of  the  world.    SbAim  !■ 
mythical  oosmogonydivide  thr  ajr  nf  fliniinililiiti 
four  yoga,— the  Kritaor  Salja  yiig% 
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4728,000yean;  the  Treta  ynga,  to  1,296,000  years; 
be  Dwapara  3n2ga,  to  864,000 ;  and  the  Kali  yuga, 
Q  which  we  now  live,  and  which  they  consider 
dU  last  432,000  years.  The  world  in  1878  was 
d  the  year  of  the  Kali  yuga  4979.  Hindu  cob- 
oogony  reckons  four  yuga  in  every  Maha  yuga. 
L  Maha  yuga  comprises  12,000  years  of  the  gods, 
i^ttal,  accoiding  to  the  Vishnu  Pnrana,  to  4,320,000 
ears  of  mortak.  One  thousand  of  these  periods 
\  a  calpa  or  day  of  Brahma  =  4,320,000,000  of 
Oman  years,  comprising  under  it  14  Manwantara, 
r  periods  presided  over  b^  14  successive  Menu, 
Eter  which  there  is  a  uniTersal  collapse  (Maha 
ralaya)  of  all  creation.  In  the  present  calpa 
r  aeon,  six  Menu  have  passed  away,  of  whom  the 
rst  was  Svayambhuva,tlie  present  or  seventh  being 
aivasvata. 

Bonsen  regards  the  four  ages  of  Menu  as  four 
ates  with  successive  interregna,  which  the  Aryan 
[indu  race  really  passed  through.  The  first  age 
3ntain8  only  general  mythical  representations  of 
tvine  progenitors.  The  second  period  commences 
.0.  2400  (2300)  prior  to  the  old  settlement  in 
le  Pan  jab,  on  the  Saras  wati,  ending  B.c.  1900 
L800).  The  commencement  of  the  third  period 
as  ac.  1606  (1486),  corresponding  to  the  first 
ear  of  the  Euru,  and  may  have  lasted  500  years, 
r  down  to  B.C.  1107  (987).  And  he  estimates  the 
^nuing  of  the  Aryan  settlement  in  the  Saras- 
ati  district  as  not  later  than  B.C.  2600  or  2500. 

YUGAT  -  PR ABHU.  Sansk.  Lord  of  the 
orld. 

YUG-SADDAN,  or  Yug-brasht,  or  Yug-byasa, 
1  Hindu  belief  are  persons  who,  by  extraordinary 
ioQs  pains,  obtain  miraoulous  longevity,  pro- 
inging  their  lives  to  some  hundreds  of  years. 
8  far  as  can  be  gathered,  it  is  regarded  by  them 
}  the  faculty  of  drawing,  by  degrees,  all  the 
reath  (or  perhapst  he  principle  of  life,  or  the 
ml)  into  we  upper  part  of  the  head,  and  thus 
)ntinue  for  any  number  of  years  the  aspirant 
lay  have  previously  determined  on,  or,  as  others 
ly,  in  proportion  to  his  piety,  in  a  state  of  insens- 
)le   absorption,    exempt  from  the   destructive 

E orations  of  earth  or  water,  but  not  of  fire, 
e  sect  called  Byragi  or  Viragi  are  apparently 
le  most  frequent  and  successful  pretenders  to 
lis  extraordinary  power.  Perhaps  the  following 
Je  in  Wilford's  Egypt  and  the  i^ile  may  allude 
>  the  practice.  On  the  banks  of  the  Kali  dwelt 
Brahman,  whose  name  was  Lechayanasa,  a  sage 
gorously  devout,  skilled  in  the  learning  of  the 
edas,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  worshin  of 
[on;  but,  having  no  male  issue,  he  was  long 
isconsolate,  and  made  certain  oblations  to  the 
od,  which  proved  acceptable,  so  that  his  wife 
ankriti  became  pregnant^  after  she  had  tasted 
wt  of  the  GharUy  or  cake  of  rice,  which  had 
een  offered.  In  due  time  she  was  delivered  of 
beautiful  boy,  whom  the  Brahmans,  convened 
b  the  jatakanna  or  ceremony  on  his  birth, 
oanimously  agreed  to  name  Haridata,  or  given 
J  the  divinity.  When  the  Sanskara,  or  institn- 
en  as  a  Brahman,  wa3  completed  by  his  investi- 
ue  with  the  SMC^otal  strung,  and  the  term  of 
is  studentship  in  the  Veda  was  past,  his  parents 
igisd  him  to  enter  into  the  seoond  order,  or 
lat  of  a  married  maa;  but  he  ran  into  the 
*ooda,  and  pawed  immediately  into  Ibe  fourth 
rder.  Disclaiming  all  worldly  connections,  and 
lioUy  devoting  himfielf  to  Ylshnu,  he  continually 


practised  the  Samadhi  yoga,  or  union  with  the 
deity  by  contemplation,  fixing  his  mind  so  intensely 
on  God,  that  his  vital  soul  seemed  concentrated 
in  the  Brahma  Bandhra,  or  pineal  ffland ;  while 
his  animal  faculties  were  suspended,  but  his  body 
still  uncorrupted,  till  the  reflux  of  the  spirits  put 
them  again  in  motion.  Hindus  assert  that  some 
Yogi  have  remained  in  this  state  for  years,  and 
the  fanciful  gradations  are  minutely  described 
in  the  Yoga  Sastra,  and  even  delineated  in  the 
figures  called  Shat-chakra,  under  the  emblems  of 
lotus  flowers  with  different  numbers  of  petals, 
according  to  the  supposed  stations  of  the  soul 
in  her  mystical  ascent — Coleman,  Mythology  of 
the  Hindus,  p.  426 ;  As.  Res,  iii.  p.  456. 

YUH.    Chin.    Jade,  nephrite^ 
Yaahm,    ....  Pers.  |  Sutaah,  ....    Tu&x. 

This  mineral  is  foimd  in  the  long  narrow  valley 
of  the  Ooroo  or  Oru,  a  tributary  of  the  Ningthe 
or  Kyendwen,  some  50  or  60  miles  west  of 
Mogoung.  It  is  dug  up  by  the  Shan  and  Kakhyen 
races.  It  is  found  embedded  in  yellow  clay.  It 
is  largely  purchased  by  the  Chinese  in  Burma 
for  exportation  to  China,  where  it  fetches  an 
extravagant  price,  and  is  manufactured  into  cups, 
bracelets,  etc.  It  is  of  the  yuh  stone  that  the 
Chinese  form  their  waved  emblem  of  longevity, 
spedmens  of  which  sometimes  bring  100  dollars. 
Kespectable  Chinese  at  Amarapura  represent  this 
trade  as  amounting  to  from  six  to  ten  lakhs  of 
tikals  per  annum.  This  is  probably  exaggerated. 
It  is  met  with  also  in  Fung-tien-fu  (Shing- 
king),  Lien-chau-fu  (Canton),  in  Shan-tuug,  near 
Khoten,  Karakash,  Yarkand,  and  other  places  in 
Turkestan  and  Mongolia,  in  the  rivers  amongst 
the  Siansk  mountains,  to  the  S.  W.  of  Lake  Baikal, 
in  £.  Siberia,  and  other  places  in  Central  Asia ; 
also  in  New  Zealand,  Polynesia,  and  the  United 
States.  It  is  of  various  colours,  white,  blue, 
yellow,  and  green,  and  the  milk-white  and  light 
green  varieties  are  the  most  valued.  Its  hard- 
ness, weight,  sonoriety,  and  peculiar  sombre  tint 
are  the  points  on  which  the  Chinese  found  their 
estimate  of  its  value.  It  consists  chemically  of 
the  silicates  of  magnesia  and  alumina,  with 
varying  quantities  of  chromium,  and  perhaps 
other  metals,  according  to  the  tint  of  the  stone. 
Philosophers  and  physicians  have  ascribed  all 
sorts  of  properties  to  this  mineral,  which,  how- 
ever, as  a  medicinal  substance  for  any  purposes 
of  pharmacy,  can  have  no  other  effect  than 
so  much  steatite  or  soapstone.  The  Chinese 
suppose  it  to  possess  humane,  just,  intelligent, 
brave,  and  pure  qualities,  presumed  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  wearer.  Those  who  wear  it  are  said 
to  be  relieved  from  the  claims  of  gravitation. 
Chinese  jade  articles  have  been  dug  up  in  Europe 
in  connection  with  very  ancient  remains. — Smith  ; 
Porter,  MM.;  NaL  History  of  China;  Yule's 
Embassy,  p.  147. 

YUH-BLWANG-TE,  the  pearly  emperor,  is  one 
of  the  Chinese  deities  who  is  invoked  in  seasons 
of  <h!Ought.  He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  kings, 
Kwong-Yim-Mew-Lok,  and  was  canoidzed. 

YUJ  and  Majuj,  or  Gog  and  Magog.  See 
Alliteration. 

YULE,  Colonel  HENRY,  an  officer  of  the 
Bengal  Engineers,  author  of  Fortiflcation  for 
Ofilcers  of  the  Army,  1851 ;  Embassy  to  Ava, 
1868 ;  Cathay  and  the  Way  thither,  1866  ;  Book  of 
Ser  Marco  Polo,  1871  and  1875 ;  Geography  of  tlie 
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Upper  Waters  of  the  Oxus,  1872.  Henry  Yule 
and  Captain  W.  Gill,  R.E.,  the  River  of  Golden 
Sand,  1880.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Observatory 
at  Aden  in  1840;  author  of  an  account  of  the 
Khassya  Hills,  BL  As.  Trans.,  1854;  on  Native 
Tree  Bridges,  Scandinavian  Antiquities;  Tre- 
mendous Falls  of  Rain  at  Cherrapoonji,  ibid. ; 
Translation  of  the  Canal  Grant  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar,  with  Notes  on  the  Western  Jumua  Canal, 
ibid.,  1839,  x.  p.  113.— />r.  Buises  Catal. 

YU-MUH,  nomade  wandering  herds.  They 
and  the  Tosang  fowlers  are  variously  interspersed 
throughout  the  military  jurisdictions  of  extra- 
provincial  China,  and  are  administered  more  or 
less  by  military  functionaries.  The  Tosang  are 
to  be  found  in  Kirin,  and  Tsitsihar  of  the  Man- 
churian  provinces,  and  Urianghai;  the  Yu^muh 
are  at  Chang-kia-kau,  and  in  Hi,  Jeh-ho  of  the 
map,  Tarbagetai,  Urianghai,  Kobdo,*and  Tibet 
There  are  also  Yu-muh  between  Tibet  and  the 
Kan-suh  frontier,  under  the  minister  residing  at 
Si-ning-fu,  and  on  tlie  borders  of  Shan-si  in  the 
Kwei-hwa  command.    • 

YUNAM,  also  called  Nanol-tso,  a  glacier  lake  in 
I^houl.  Glacier  lakes  are  accumulations  of  water 
formed  by  one  glacier  obstructing  the  outlet  of 
a  higher  one,  and  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
At  times  the  wall  of  ice  breaks  away  before  the 
pressure  of  the  swollen  waters,  when  the  lower 
lands  becoDve  suddenly  inundated,  and  the  torr^iit 
rushes  on  ^ith  uninterrupted  violence  for  miles, 
exercising  a  marked  influence  even  <ioivn '  to  the 
lower  parts  of  the  rivers.  Two  of  the  most  ele- 
vated glacier  lakes  are  the  Deo-Tal,  in  Garhwal 
(17,745  feet),  and  the  Nam-tso  or  Yunam,  in 
Lahoul  (15,570  feet). 

YUNAN.  Hind.,  Pers.  Greece.  Yunani,  a 
Gr«ek ;  also  in  India  a  system  of  medicine.'  i  • 

YUNNAN,  a  province  of  China,.  bounde<t/'on 
the  north  by  Sze-chuen,  'on-  the  south  by  ll^os 
and  Tonquin,  on  the  east  by  Kwan-se  and « Ho- 
nan,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Burman  empire ;  a 
small  portion  ■  of-  the  N. W.  is  bounded  by  Tibet. 
'Hife.eurtace  of  this  province  is  estimated  at  57,000 
square'^iles,  and  Its  population  at  seven  millions. 
Yunnan  is  the  most  sontfi- westerly  of  the  provinces 
of  China  proper,*  aWd*  contains-  a  large  number  of 
Muhammadans.  Marco  Polp,  whoftd  book  was 
written  in  1295,  describes  the  inhal;|itants*  of  the 
principal  city  as  a  mixed  assemblage'  of-  iddators, 
Neitoriao  Christians,  and  Mnhamaladans. ' :  The 
Mu'liafrtraadfina^aTe  said  to  be  descendant^- of' a 
body  of '  10,000  .soldSera  who  were  subsidized^  in 
A.D.  757  from  Baghdad;  and  then  sent  to  colonize 
Yunnan.  The  Muhami»adans  of  Yunnan  arei 
fltyled  Pan-thay  by  the'  BiteoajBBe;  and  Quay  hf] 
the  Chinese.  Pa-thi 'in- Ba^m^de^  means  any 
Muhainmadan.  Yunnan  'is  *i<A'  ih'  gbld,  silver, 
lead,  i4"on,  Vtopper  (132  mfete&)^  •  tihj  Vmercury, 
arsenic,  and  gypsmn.  The  galeoi  of '  the>Khyto 
mines  yields  104  qz.  of  silver  to  t^'ierJcf&  ore. 
In  1850,  eleven  'ihk)usand  tons  of  cdpp^Were 
raised,  and  silver  of  value  2^  millions  of  ftfancs. 
Its  silver  mines  at'Loosoonphoo  are  work^  by 
Mvlhammadans,  tbeie  also  called  Pan-thayV  'Jn 
1854,  the  trade  witti  Burma  was  valued  aV'Kaitf 
a  mil^^iii  sterling.  A  great  traffic  exists  between 
China  s^  the  Laos  Stated,  the  Siamese',' "^e 
Burmaii  Ijjnh^n  States'  6f  IJmmai  Moni,  and  ooh^- 
ducted  hf'/fgkeAt  oaravatiB'  of  ponies,  mules,  and 
donkeys.— ;»>V**  CkiM  '  - 


YURISH.  Pers.  Assault,  storm,  inTanoo. 
commonly  supposed  to  give  the  English  or  Ink 
cry  *  huruiEih.' 

YUSSJBR,  a  species  of  kerotophyte,  wbid 
abounds  in  the  harbour  of  Jedda,  and  has  a  mos 
singular  effect  under  water,  from  its  gentlf 
waving  molion  when  agitated  by  the  tide.  It  ii 
of.  a  deep-black  colour.  On  being  taken  up  it  ii 
flexible,  but  when  dry  it  becomes  very  brittk 
One  species,  if  touched  with  tbe  tongue,  sdifi 
severely. —  Valentia*^  Travel^  iiL  p.  320. 

YUSUF  and  Znleika,  a  romance  by  Abmel 
Jami,  taken  from  the  story  of  Joseph  and  Po^ 
phar's  wife. 

YUSUF  KHAN,  the  founder  of  the  Adal  Siai 
dynasty  at  Bijapur,  a.d.  1501,  was  the  sood 
Amurath  ii.  of  Anatolia,  bom  at  Constantioofk 
After  a  varied  career,  he  was  purchased  for  tk 
bodyguard  at  Beder,  where  he  soon  raised  MmeA 
to  distinction,  and  in  1501,  on  the  defeat  tJ 
Dastur  Dinar,  he  assumed  independence. 

YUSUFZAI,  an  Afghan  tribe  on  the  K.W. 
frontier  of  India,  partly  within  and  in  pvtbh 
yond  the  British  border.  It  comprises  me  iii^| 
pendent  districts  of  Swat  and  Bnnei  to  Ai| 
north  of  the  Hazar^O  and  Mahaban  range  i\ 
mountains,  and  the  level  plains  to  tiie  soatbtfl 
the  mountains  lying  between  the  river  Swat  fli; 
the  Indus.  Its  boundaries  are  Chitral  and  T«i| 
to  the  north,  Bajawar  and  the  Swat  river  to  ^\ 
west,  the  Indus  to  the  east,  and  the  Kibiil  ritti 
to  the  south.  The  southern  half  of  YuSQfinii| 
the  south  of  the  mountains  Haxamo  and  Itii^ 
ban  is  under  British  rule,  and  oorresponds  tril 
the  ancient  district  of  Peukolaitis  or  Pu8hkaki4 
called  also  Pahkalaoti.  It«  inhabitants  are  M 
140,000  Afghans  and  125,000  other  tribes.  Wrfl 
is^  entirely  absent  in  the  northern  half. 

'Tile  Yusutzai  quitted  their  ancient  babilM 
between  Ghkzni  and*Kandahar,  and,  after  yvk 
unsuccessful  atteitp^s  to  obtain  a  setdemolk 
Kabul -(at  tile  tinife'when  Mirza  Uhig,  smttrf 
Kabifii,- ruled  that  kingdom),  finaUy  estaUiiM 
themciSlves  in  Swat  and  Bajawar,  which  at  U 
perio^^'"were  governed  by  a  dynasty  of  prii* 
styled  Sultani,  who  derived  their  lineage  ft* 
Alei^ander  the  Great  Bajawar  is  certauilfil 
BaziV'a  of  Alexander,  and  the  celebrated  nek  I 
AOi'nos  ought  to  be  situated  either  in  Bajamrt 
Swat,  or  the  adjoining  countiy  of  Knttor.  tb. 
Yiisuf zai  possess,  in  addition  to  Swat  and  Baj0i| 
th^  tract  sittiated  between  those  provinoei  m 
the<  rivers  of  Kabul  and  Indna. 

•  The  Yusufzili  tribes  now  hold  all  the  diattii 
to  the  norths  of  the  Lauddaey  Sind,  or  ealki 
half  of  the  EBbul  river,  though  they  «a*fc 
<Baber*8  time  new  comers.  Their  Bamiai  di^ 
all  reside  beyond  the  British  border  in  the  SaiM 
^ar  or  Swat  diiatricts.  Sani  Raoizai  was  a  i4i 
for  malcontent'  criminals  who  made  InroadM^ 
in  1852  a  foi%e  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell oblM 
Ih^r  submission  ;  since  which  tiiey  hat e  foW 
thefr  engagements. 

•  Few  e^en  of  the  scores  of  mounds  which  cn* 
the  plains  of  Yusufzai  have  yet  been  in  aigr^^ 
Investigated,  much  less  opened;  and  atiO  irf 
have  been  the  attempts  to  seaich  the  hilb  «H 
abut  on  this  plain,  although  eYery  attenqpfe  m  j 
^Urection  has  been  abnndaatiyzeinaded.  ^^JP^ 

'  the  art  remains  spared  by  the  Mnhamiiiiitill 
with  their  traces  of  Greek  origin,  an  flQA  «  v 
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lade  flgare  in  chain  armoor,  with  the  Macedonian 
shlamys,  and  the  Greek  head  of .  Buddha,  the 
hinof  which  only  is  Indian,  found  at  Jamalgarhi. 

The  YuBufzai  are  revengeful,  envious, 'ayariciouB, 
nd  obBtinate,  fond  of  liberty,  faithful  to  friends, 
ind  to  dependents. — MacGregor,  iii.  p.  48. 

YUTHIA  or  Ayuthi^  in  lat.  14°  18'  N.,  about 
2  miles  up  the  Menam  river,  was  formerly  the 
hief  city  of  Siam,  but  the  Siamese  were  driven 
rom  it  in  1767  by  the  Burmese.  The  country 
roduces  cotton,  sugar,  pepper,  teak,  rosewood, 
nd  other  items. 

YUZ  BASEL  Turk.  A  commander  of  100 
orsemen. 

YUZ-BEGI,  a  centurion  chief  in  Ush-Turfan. 


Z 


Z,  the  twentv-sixth  and  last  letter  of  the 
inglish  language,  is  also  found  in  most  of  the 
lodem  languages  of  Europe,  also  in  Arabic, 
'ersian,  and  Urdu.  It  is  a  sibilant  consonant, 
nd  is  merely  a  sonant  or  vocal  s.  It  is  quite  a 
liaracteristic  distinction  between  the  Sanskritic 
nd  Semitic  dialects  of  India,  that  the  former  are 
estitute  of  the  symbol  and  the  sound  of  z,  whilst 
1  the  latter  there  are  no  fewer  than  five  roodifi- 
itions.  In  the  Arabic,  three  letters  have  individual 
owers,  but,  with  the  exception  of  zh,  which  has  the 
>and  of  the  French  j  in  jour,  no  difference  of 
ronunciation  is  made  in  India.  The  Hindu 
ices  who  do  not  use  z  are  not  able  to  distinguish 
etween  z  and  j,  so  that  zor,  streDgth^  becomes 
»r,  union  ;  roz,  day,  is  pronounced  roj,  for  there  is 
ot  any  letter  corresponding  to  z  in  the  Sanskrit, 
[indi,  Mahrati,  Gujerati,  Bengali,  Uriya,  Telugu, 
<amata,  Tamil,  or  Malealam.  In  the  two  Tamil 
ialects  zh  and  1  interchange,  as  in  Pazham  or 
^allam,  fruit. 

ZAABUT.  Arab.  A  large,  bag-sleeved,  black 
r  brown  coloured  robe,  made  of  home-spun 
'OoUen,  the  garb  of  the  Arab  peasant,  the  hedge 
riest,  and  the  darvesh. — Burttm's  Mecca,  i.  p.  24. 

ZAB,  the  Lesser  Zab  or  Zei,  is  a  river  of 
orkish  Kurdistan.  Its  principal  source  is  in  the 
egwin  valley.  It  descends  into  the  plains  of 
JBsyria.  Athur,  a  ruined  city  near  the  mouth  of 
le  Upper  Zab,  now  usually  known  by  the  name 
I  Nimrud,  is  called  Ashur  by  the  Arabic  geo- 
raphers ;  and  in  Athur  we  recognise  the  old  name 
I  Assyria,  which  Dion  Gassius  writes  Atyria, 
smarking  that  the  barbarians  changed  the  sigma 
Lto  tau. 

The  Greater  Zab  is  a  river  of  Kurdistan,  which 

formed  by  several  streams  running  through  the 
dwur  mountains,  and  converging  in  the  S.  slope 
I  the  great  Kurdistan  chain.  It  enters  the 
igris  below  Senn  at  Kushuf,  in  lat.  36°  59'  80"  N. 
-AluUer's  Lectures,  p.  233 ;  Malcolm's  Persia,  i. 
.  2 ;  MacGregor. 

ZA-BAING,  a  tribe  in  Burma.  No  trace  of 
le  Mon  is  left  along  the  Yuma  range,  tribes  of 
le  Karen  family  being  the  exclusive  holders  of 
s  inner  va11e3rB.  Some  of  the  very  imperfectljf 
escribed  tribes  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Irawadi, 
>  the  north  of  the  Ka-ren-ni,  viz.  the  Za-baing, 
ihyen,  etc.,  may  belong  to  the  older  immigrants. 

ZAB'H.  Arab.  With  the  Muhammadans, 
iUing  an   animal   for   sacrifice  or  food.    The 


manner  prescribed  is  to  invoke  the  name  of  God, 
and  cut  the  vessels  of  the  throat  so  as  to  exhaust 
the  blood.  It  is  then  halal  or  lawful  food,  and 
in  India  the  term  halSl  karna  is  used.  In  killing 
wild  animals  or  game  by  shooting  this  is  not 
necessary.  The  Jews  similarly  make  their  food 
lawful,  and  a  certificate  of  it  is  attached  to  the 
carcase. 

ZABTI.  Arabo-Hind.  Resumed  property,  or 
distrained,  attached,  or  under  arrest;  also,  in  the 
Pan  jab,  crops  of  the  more  valuable  kind, — poppy, 
sugar-cane,  etc.,— on  which  a  special  acreage  is 
charged.  In  the  Panjab,  opium  is  not  made  a 
Government  monopoly  as  it  is  in  Bengal.  The 
people  are  free  to  cultivate  it  if  they  choose,  only 
it  ranks  as  a  Zabti  crop,  and  has  certain  higher 
charges  made  upon  it. 

ZABUL,  also  Zabulistan  or  Zawulistan,  was  a 
province  south  of  Balkh  and  Kabul,  including 
Seistan,  and  having  Ghazni  for  its  capital,  but 
extending  from  Ghazni  westward  to  the  river 
Helmand  f^  far  as  Bfist  (now  in  ruins),  with 
Peshin  on  its  south,  the  Kach  Tobah  Hills  on  its 
east,  Ghazni  on  the  N.E.,  and  the  Siah  Koh  on 
the  N.    The  name  is  not  now  current. — Bellew, 

ZABULON.  The  vaUey  of  the  Zabulon  is 
narrow  and  well  wooded.  It  is  cultivated ;  but 
although  the  soil  appears  good,  tillage  is  not  very 
general.  In  a  two  hours*  widk  from  Nazareth, 
Seppown  is  reached.  It  is  a  small  town  upon  a 
height  near  the  entrance  to  the  vale  of  Zabulon. 
From  its  situation  it  had  gained  an  unhappy 
distinction  in  the  wars  of  the  Holy  Land.  600 
Christian  knights  were  massacred  in  front  of  it 
by  Jappadin. — Skinner's  Journey,  i.  p.  140. 

ZADAH.  Pers.  Bom,  a  child.  It  is  com- 
pounded, as  Shah-zadah,  a  prince ;  Shah-zadi, 
a  princess,  etc. 

ZAFFAR-NAMAH,  the  Persian  name  of  a 
work,  purporting  to  contain  a  conversation  be- 
tween Aristotle  and  Buzurimiher.     See  Ashraf. 

ZAFRAN-i-HADID.  Pers.  A  sesqui-chlor- 
ide  of  iron  made  by  burying  for  ten  days  in  the 
ground  a  composition  of  iron  filings  and  sal- 
ammoniac  ;  the  damp  of  the  earth  causes  the  sal 
ammoniac  to  act  on  the  iron. — Honigherger, 

ZAGHRITAH,  a  shrill  cry  with  which  Arab 
women  welcome  their  wanderers  home.  The 
Egyptian  word  is  generally  pronounced  Zagh- 
rutah,  the  plural  is  Zagharit,  corrupted  to 
Ziraleet.  The  classical  Arabic  term  is  Tahlil ; 
the  Persians  call  the  cry  Ki.  It  is  used  by 
women,  and  is  formed  by  raising  the  voice  to  its 
highest  pitch,  vibrating  it  at  the  same  time  by 
rolling  tne  tongue,  whose  undulations  express 
now  joy,  now  grief.  The  sound  so  gladdening  to 
the  returner,  sends  a  chill  to  the  stranger's  heart. 
— Burton,  Mecca,  iii.  p.  197. 

ZAGROS,  a  name  given  by  Europeans  to  the 
main  ran^e  of  mountains  separating  the  elevated 
table-land  of  Central  Asia  from  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris ;  but  the  people  do  not  know  such  a  name. 
The  Zagros  range,  through  the  hills  of  Kurdistan, 
unite  with  the  Armenian  mountains  on  the  north. 
On  the  south  it  extends  by  the  mountains  of 
Luristan  and  Khuzistan.  The  drainage  of  the 
Zagros  range  to  the  westward  and  southward 
flows  to  the  Tigris,  and  the  Shat-ul-Arab  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  tbo 
two  rivers  of  Mesopotamia. 

ZAHAR  MOHRA.    Hind.    Any  bezoar  stone. 
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There  are  aeyeral  of  these  substancefl,  all  of  them 
reputed  amongst  natives  of  India  to  be  capable  of 
extracting  poison  from  a  poisoned  wound,  from  a 
snake-bite  or  arrow-wound.  That  from  Ehatai  is 
more  opaque  and  pale-yellow  coloured  than  that 
from  Ladakh.  The  zahar  mohra  of  Ladakh  and 
of  Suket  is  serpentine,  a  hydrate  of  magnesia. 
Whether  as  a  bezoar  or  as  common  serpentine,  or 
as  calcined  bones,  zahar  mohra  applied  to  a 
snake-bite  will  absorb  a  small  quantity  of  the 
poison  ;  but  common  earth,  always  at  hand,  will 
do  better.  In  the  Panjab,  serpentine  is  made 
into  cups  or  bowls,  which  are  supposed  to  crack 
and  spht  if  poison  is  put  in  them.  In  Europe  a 
similar  superstition  preyailed  as  to  Venetian 
glasses,  and  in  the  middle  ages  opal  was  believed 
to  lose  its  colour  at  the  si^ht  of  poison.    A  com- 

g>und  of  magnesia  is  dug  near  Iscardo,  in 
ultistan,  and  there  cut  and  turned  into  cups, 
pUtes,  etc.  It  is  supposed  to  have  a  wholesome 
effect  on  any  fluid  put  into  it,  and  to  break  should 
poison  touch  it.  Zahar-tor,  Hiin>.,  identical  with 
zahar  mohra;  its  meaning  is  poison  antidote, 
from  Zahar,  poison,  Toma,  to  break. — Powell. 

ZAHT.  In  Burmese  Buddhism,  reUgious  dramas 
of  the  higher  order  are  called  the  Zsmt  gyee  Ts^- 
bwe.  They  are  ten  in  number,  and  are  designed 
to  show  how  Buddha  in  turn  overcame  all  the 
deadly  sin&  Of  these  the  Waythandaya  is  an 
affecting  story,  and  prized  for  the  beauty  of  its 
composition.  The  Weezaya  Zaht,  a  secular  play 
by  tiie  late  Oo  Hpo  Nyah,  is  acted  by  all  the 
Pwes  (Pooays). 

ZAILA  and  Tajowra.  In  1839,  after  the 
capture  of  Aden,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
secure  conmiand  of  the  harbours  of  Zaila  and 
Tajowra  on  the  Donkali  coast,  ports  in  Africa, 
nearly  opposite  to  Aden,  and  the  principal  outlets 
of  the  trade  of  Southern  Abyssinia.  Tajowra  is  a 
dependency  of  Zaila,  and  both  places  were  subject 
to  the  Imams  of  Senaa,  but  during  the  revolutions 
at  Senaa  the  chiefs  of  Zaila  and  Tajowra  had 
assimied  independence.  Treaties  were  made,  but 
Zaila  and  Tajowra  subseqnentiy  fell  under  the 
government  of  the  Turks. — Treaties. 

ZAINAB,  wife  of  Zaid,  taken  to  wife  by 
Mahomed.  As  Zaid  was  a  slave,  the  transaction 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the 
people,  and  no  Muhammadan  will  defend  the  act. 

ZAKARIYA-al-KAZWINI,  son  of  Mahomed, 
son  of  Mahmud,  was  a  native  of  Kazwin  or  Easbin 
in  Persia,  author  of  the  Asar-ul-Balad  and  Akbar- 
ul-Balad,  a  geographical  compilation  from  the 
works  of  Istakhri,  Ibn  Hauknl,  and  others. 
His  works  were  written  after  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century  a.d.,  about  a.d.  1263,  a.h.  661,  or 
A.D.  1273,  A.H.  674.  He  also  wrote  the  Ajaib-ul- 
Makhlukat  and  6haraib-ul-Maujudat. 

ZAEAT.  Arab.  A  tenth  or  tithe,  a  legal 
alms  amongst  the  Muhammadans.  It  is  obligatory 
on  every  Muhammadan  to  give  annually  a  tenth 
or  more  of  his  property.  The  descendants  of 
Mahomed  are  not  allowed  to  accept  zakat  or 
sadaqa.  They  are  to  be  bestowed  on  pilgrims  to 
Mecca,  religious  mendicants,  debtors,  beggars, 
poor  travellers,  proselytes.  According  to  the 
Muhammadan  rehgion,  an  alms  is  required  to  be 
given  annually  to  the  poor,  of  camels,  oxen,  sheep, 
goats,  horses,  mules,  asses,  gold,  and  silver,  pro- 
vided the  property  be  of  a  spe<aflc  amount,  as  5 
camels,  30  oxen,  40  sheep,  5  horses,  200  dirhem, 


or  20  dinar.  The  proportion  is  genenUy  ou* 
fortieth,  or  2^  per  cent,  which  is  to  be  pudii 
kine  or  in  money  or  other  equivalent  The  teia 
means  literally  purification,  and  is  metapborieal^ 
applied  to  a  tax,  as  its  payment  k  considered  to 
purify  and  render  legal  the  property  on  vhich  I 
IS  paid.  There  are  many  different  opimons  UNOf 
Muhammadan  doctors  relative  to  tiie  propoioi 
and  mode  in  which  this  tax  should  be  ooUecteda 
property  of  various  kinds,  and  amongst  Mohiii* 
madans  it  affords  a  constant  subject  for  Tilifi» 
tion.  The  zakat  of  Ism  or  name  is  the  prooiy 
offerings,  or  the  attributes  of  the  deity.— Itf* 
cobn^s  Persiaj  ii.  pp.  249,  334. 

ZALACCA,  a  genus  of  pahns  occimingi 
Malacca,  Penang,  Assam,  and  the  TeDftaBOt 
Provinces.  The  leaves  are  employed  as  thjii 
and  for  baskets,  etc. 

Zalacca  affinis,  found  at  Malacca  near  C^  i 
where  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  Salakbisoa 
which  means  the  true  salak. 

Zalacca  Assamica,  Wall,,  is  a  plant  of  Asa 

Zalacca  conf erta  flourishes  in  very  ahady  il 
places  in  the  great  forests  of  Malacca,  as  at  Qi| 
and  Katawn.  It  is  the  Asam-komb^  ofPeBHi 
and  the  Asam-paiah  of  the  Malays  of  Malaoea  | 

Zalacca  edulis,  Remusat.  Z.  Rumphii,  irflLj 
Calamus  zalacca,  Boxh.  This  tufted,  short-steiHi 
palm  has  leaves  varying  insize  from  18  to  20  fetfi 
length,  common  in  swampy  places  about  MilM^ 
the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  as  well  as  in  Buina  M 
is  the  Salak-komber  of  Penang.  Its  red  ■! 
fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  li^^t 
boat  in  which  Uie  maritime  Selung  race  d 
Mergui  Archipelago  shoot  over  their  watery 
their  buoyancy  to  the  stems  of  the  edible 
which  form  their  sides.  These  stems  are  u 
as,  and  of  the  consistency  of,  cork,  for  which 
are  often  substituted ;  and  the  Selung  are  d 
in  uniting  them  together  to  serve  ii^^sti^^ 
planks,  so  as  to  make  an  unequalled  sea-boalfV 
floats  on  the  waves  like  a  swan.  . 

Ztdacca  c^labrescens  grows  in  Penang,  vm 
is  called  S£uiak. 

Zalacca  macrostachya  grows  in  marshy,  di^ 
and  exceedingly  shady  places  at  Chiog  ^ 
Malacca.    It  is  the  Rungum  of  the  Malaya     I 

Zalacca  secundia  grows  in  forests  abbot  S^l 
in  Upper  Assam,  the  Mishmi  mountains.  uiC 
the  lower  ranges  of  hiUs  on  the  borders  of  Uf 
Assam. — Seetnan ;   Voigt ;  Masoni's  Tern 

ZAMAN  SHAU  was  the  son  of  Timor 
and  grandson  of  Ahmad  Shah.    He 
expeditions  against  India,  but  he  never  adi 
beyond  Lahore,     He  was  defeated  and  *  "* 
Shah  Mahmud,  driven  from  the  throne  of 
and  for  nearly  half  a  century  afterwards 
till  his  death  a  pensioner  of  the  Indian  GoTi 
at  Ludhiana. 

ZAMBESI,  a  river  of  £.  ^Vfrica,  whibk 
towards  the  west  coast.  It  is  navigable  fori 
miles  to  the  Kebrabasa  rapid,  and  for  otha< 
miles  above  the  rapid.  Its  valley  is  Tsry^ 
healthy.  Its  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  in  M 
61'  40"  S.,  and  long.  36^  18'  80"  E.—Fu  ' 

ZAMBURUIL  Hind.  Wall  pieces  crii 
caimon,  mounted  on  camels,  and  wocked  Imm 
their  backs. 

ZAMINDAR.  HiKD.,  PiSRS.  A  hoM*j 
occupant  of  a  landed  estate.  Zamindar  W 
term  originally  applied  to  hereditaiy  Hiadn  cli^ 
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mt  MahftmmadaiiB  extended  it  to  independent 
krinces,  like  those  of  Udaipor  and  Jodhpur.  In 
omparatiyely  modern  times,  it  has  mcluded 
tenons  holding  assignments  of  the  Government 
eyenue,  as  wdi  as  district  and  village  officers, 
nd  collectors  of  land  revenue.  In  1793  the 
lovenunent  of  India,  by  an  Act  known  as  the 
*erpetual  Settlement,  recognised  the  zamindars 
nd  independent  talukdars  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and 
^rissa  aa  actual  proprietors  so  long  as  they  paid 
le  Government  revenue  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
xed  nett  proceeds  of  the  lands  (Beng.  Reg.  viii. 
793,  iii.  1794,  v.  1795,  ii.  xxvii.  1803),  and  the 
ime  principle  was  afterwards  applied  to  Madras 
Mad.  Reg.  zzy.  1802,  ii.  1806,  iv.  1822).  The 
lengal  settlement  has  been  considered  not  only  a 
reat  financial  error,  but  also  an  injustice  to  the 
Mmtry. 

Village  landholders  are  distinctly  recoenised 
irooghont  the  whole  of  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
coept  in  Bengal  proper,  and  perhaps  Rohilkhand. 
hey  appear  to  subsist  in  part  of  Kajputana,  and 
erhaps  did  so  at  no  remote  period  over  the  whole 
f  it  They  are  very  numerous  in  Gujerat, 
idude  more  than  half  the  cultivators  oi  the 
[ahratta  country,  and  a  very  large  portion  of 
nose  in  the  Tamil  country.  They  are  almost 
idanet  in  the  country  south  of  the  Nerbadda. 
Kcept  in  the  parts  just  mentioned.  In  all  the 
[adraa  Presidency  north  of  Madras  itself,  in  the 
(ixam^s  country,  and  most  of  that  of  Nagpur,  in 
reat  part  of  Kandesh,  and  the  east  of  the 
lahratta  country,  there  is  no  class  resembling 


lean  bullock,  and  formidably  armed  with  match- 
lock and  sword;  but  to  the  north  and  west  of 
Cutch  Crandava,  as  also  in  Herat,  Eiandahar,  and 
Kabul,  the  Jat  are  to  be  seen  as  itinerant  artisans, 
like  gypsies,  —  Stirling ;  As.  Bes.  xv.  p.  289; 
Elphin.  Hist  of  India,  pp.  249,  422. 

ZAMORIN,  a  titukr  chief  of  Calicut,  the 
Samari,  descendant  of  a  royal  family  who  ruled 
over  territories  now  comprised  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  collectorate  of  Malabar.  The  title  is  also 
said  to  be  a  dialectal  change  from  Sami  Rama 
(Semiramis),  also  from  Samudri  or  Tamudri,  Sea- 
king.  By  a  treaty  of  18th  August  1792,  the 
zamorin  agreed  to  act  on  the  civil  roles  which  the 
£.  I.  Company  might  introduce.  Further  changes 
were  made  by  treaties  of  June  1793,  in  Septem- 
ber 1794,  and  15th  NoTember  1806,  the  last  of 
which  gave  a  consolidated  allowance  to  the 
zamorin.  Calicut  town  is  on  the  Malabar  coast : 
in  lat.  11°  15i'  N.,  long.  75°  47i'  E.  The  zamorin, 
in  1513,  sent  a  deputation  to  Portugal,  and  his 
ambassador,  who  turned  Christian,  was  knighted, 
under  the  name  of  John  of  the  Cross,  by  John  in. 
On  returning  to  India,  he  was  banished  from  the 
zamorin's  court.  In  1532  he  appears  to  have 
been  installed  as  the  fishermen's  chief,  as  he  headed 
a  deputation  of  85  of  them  to  Cochin,  soliciting 
the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese  against  the 
Muhammadans.  The  whole  of  the  embassy  are 
said  to  have  become  converts  to  GhiistianiW.  A 
Portuguese  fleet  was  sent  to  their  relief,  and 
20^000  are  said  to  have  immediately  consented 
to  be  baptized.    Ten  years  subsequently,  Xavier 


kem.    This  tract  comprehends  the  greater  part  of    instituted  a  church  for  these  people,    its  name, 
ie  old  divisions  of  Tefingana,  Orissa,  and  Canara.  |  Calicut,  is  from  Colicodu,  a  cock  crowing,  as 


hey  are  not  mentioned  in  Sir  John  Malcolm's 
^tral  India,  and  are  not  known  in  Malwa.  In 
lindustan  they  are  commonly  called  village 
amindars  or  Biswadais ;  in  Behar,  Malik ;  in 
ruierat,  Patel ;  and  in  the  Dekhan  and  souUi  of 
uua,  Mirassidar.  The  rights  of  property  in  the 
nd  is  unequivocally  recognised  m  the  present 
^cultural  inhabitants  by  descent,  purchase,  or 
ift 

The  zamindari  estates  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
ave  a  revenue  of  Rs.  1,40,60,000,  of  which  Rs. 
1,32,990  is  payable  to  Grovemment  as  pesh  kush 
r  tribute.  Arranging  them  according  to  their 
yvenues,  there  are  ViziaDagram,  Yenkatagherri, 
ittapur,  Shivaganga,  Ramnad,  Kavetnuggur, 
Jahistri,  Bobbili,  Ettiapuram,  Nedavole,  and 
ahamlli,  Devarakota,  Wyvur,  Jeypur,  and 
then.  About  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
le  zamindar  of  Bobbili  refused  the  maharaia  of 
izianagram  his  title  of  Munney  Sultan,  and  his 
>peal  was  made  to  the  Privy  CounoiL  Bobbili 
u  been  a  noted  place  in  its  time.  It  is  a 
unindaii  of  about  twenty  square  miles  in  the 
orthem  Gircars,  in  the  vicinity  of  Vizianagram, 
ixagapatam,  and  Chicacole,  and  the  rulers  have 
Ben  amongst  the  leading  men  in  that  part  of  the 
)untry. 

Zamindar  is  used  in  the  Panjab  only  in  the 
inse  of  a  mere  proprietor,  and  not,  as  in  Bengal, 
»  mean  a  wealthy  landholder  of  a  large  estate. 
Iso,  in  the  Panjab  and  Sind,  this  is  a  designation 
f  the  ordinary  cultivator.  The  zamindars  or  cul- 
ivatoni  of  the  soil  at  Jell,  as  throughout  Cutchi, 
re  the  Jat  race,  who  there  seldom  moved  abroad 
Qt  on  bullocks,  and  never  unless  armed.    A  Jat 


Cheruman  Permal  gave  his  sword  and  all  the 
land  within  cock  crow  of  a  small  temple  to  the 
zamorin,  who  attained  considerable  power  in  the 
15th  century ;  but  in  the  eariy  wars  of  the  Portu- 
guese, the  British,  and  the  Muhammadans  of 
Mysore,  that  high  place  was  lost  Tipu  Sultan 
destroyed  the  flourishing  trade.  There  are  many 
of  the  Tiar  and  Moplah  race  here.  Calicut  was  the 
first  port  at  which  Vasco  da  Gama  arrived.  It 
was  visited  in  1494  by  Pedro  da  Covilham. — 
Horsburgh;  Bartolomeo*s  Voyage, 

ZAM-ZAM,  a  well  near  Mecca,  7  feet  8  inches 
in  diameter,  and  56  feet  deep,  which  tradition 
traces  to  the  time  of  Hagar  and  her  son  Ishmael, 
as  the  spring  that  gushed  forth  to  relieve  their 
thirst.  Its  water  is  exported  in  little  tins,  being 
considered  holy.  It  is  milky  in  appearance,  and 
is  heavy  to  the  taste.  When  a  Sindi  is  seen  to 
be  in  the  agonies  of  death  (sakarat),  all  present  recite 
the  shah^at  or  confession  of  faith.  If  water 
from  Zam-zam  be  procurable,  it  is  dropped  into 
the  man^s  mouth,  as  a  traditional  saying  of  the 
prophet  informs  his  followers  that  it  is  a  meri- 
torious deed.  In  1883,  Mr.  £.  Frankland  analyzed 
the  water,  and  found  it  to  be  of  tiie  most  abomin- 
able character.  In  fact,  it  is  sewage  more  than 
seven  times  as  concentrated  as  London  sewaffe, 
and  it  contains  no  less  than  579  graina  of  s(3id 
matters  per  gallon.  Knowing  the  composition  of 
this  water,  and  the  mode  of  propagation  of  Asiatio 
cholera  by  excrementitious  matters,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  outbreaks  of  this  disease  should 
often  occur  among  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  while  it 
would  scarcely  be  possible  to  provide  a  more 
e£Fective  means  for  the  distribution  of  cholera 


light  generally  be  seen  half-naked,  seated  on  a  •  poison  throughout  Muhammadan  countries.    He 
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receiyed  from  the  consul  at  Jedda: — *The  well 
is  in  Mecca ;  the  water  is  regarded  as  holy,  and 
large  qaantities  are  annually  sent  as  gifts  to  all 
Musalman  countries.  Most  of  the  Muhammadan 
princes,  especially  those  of  India,  have  keepers  of 
the  well,  whose  duty  it  is  to  send  them  annually 
water  from  the  well.' 

ZAMZAMA,  or  Bhangiwala,  a  gun  at  Lahore, 
14  feet  4^  inches  long,  cast  a.d.  1761,  by  Shah 
Wali  Khan.  The  gun  on  the  ramparts  of  Bijapur, 
cast  at  Ahmadnaggur  by  Rumi  Khan,  is  of  huge 
dimensions,  that  on  the  top  of  Gawilgarh  is  27 
feet,  and  one  on  the  ramparts  of  Beder  is  21  feet. 

ZAN.  Pers.  a  woman;  hence  zanana, 
women's  apartments,  the  women  of  a  family. 

Z ANGARIA  or  Dzangaria  derives  its  name 
from  the  Zangar,  a  branch  of  the  Kalmuk  or 
Western  Mongolians,  who  suddenly  acquired  great 
power  in  the  18th  century.  Their  empire  stretched 
fi.  and  W.  from  Hami  to  Lake  Balkash,  and  they 
invaded  Tibet,  and  sacked  its  capital  in  1717. 
But  in  1757  they  were  overthrown  by  the  Chinese, 
and  the  whole  nation  perished.  The  Upper  Ili 
valley  is  called  Kulja,  and  it  is  rich  land.  It  was 
occupied  by  Russia  in  1871  to  1880,  when  the 
inhabitants  were  not  more  than  100,000.  The 
Zangaria  revolt  was  followed  by  revolts  of  the 
Dungan  and  Taranchi,  and  numbers  perished. 
Zangaria  is  the  natural  boundary  separating  the 
Central  Asiatic  Kulan  from  the  Djigitai  of  the 
Mongolian  Gobi,  and  the  limit  of  distribution  of 
the  Saigak,  the  antelope  of  the  depressed  wastes, 
as  also  of  t^e  Djeiran  of  the  mountain  table- 
lands. At  the  present  time,  Zangaria  is  in- 
habited by  the  Burnt  or  Kirghiz  proper,  and  the 
Kirghiz-Kazak  of  the  Great  Horde,  known  under 
the  collective  appellation  of  Uisun.  Among 
these  there  is  a  tribe  called  the  Red  Uisun,  who 
assert  themselves  to  be  the  remnants  of  a  great 
and  powerful  nation.  The  B units  and  Uisuns  are 
two  distinct  races.  The  Great,  Middle,  and  Little 
Kir^hiz-Kazak  hordes  form  one  Cossack  family, 
distmct  from  that  branch  of  the  Kirghizes  called 
Buruts  by  the  Chinese,  and  Dikokamenni  by  the 
Russians.  These  two  family  groups  difiPer  in 
language,  extraction,  and  customs. —  ValikJianof. 

ZANJIRA,  also  written  Janjirah  and  Jinjeera. 
a  Mahrati  form  of  Jazurah,  an  island,  but  applied 
to  a  territory  which  extends  along  the  western  sea- 
coast  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  between  the  Reo- 
dunda  and  Bankut  rivers.  About  the  year  1489, 
a  party  of  Abyssinians,  in  India  known  as  Sidi 
and  Habshi,  serving  the  Nizam  Shahi  dynasty, 
disguised  as  merchants,  obtained  permission  to 
land  three  hundred  boxes,  each  of  which  contained 
a  soldier,  and  by  their  means  they  obtained  pos- 
session of  Dhunda  Rajpur.  It  afterwards  formed 
part  of  the  Bijapur  Adal  Shahi  kingdom,  under 
whom,  in  the  time  of  Sivaji,  the  government  of 
S.  Konkan  was  held  by  the  admiral  of  the  Bijapur 
fleet,  who  with  his  crews  were  all  Abyssinians. 
Being  hard  pressed  by  the  Mahrattas,  the  officers 
of  the  fleet  seem  to  have  offered  their  services  to 
Aurangzeb,  then  at  war  both  with  Bijapur  and 
the  Mahiattas.  Since  that  time,  up  to  the  years 
1810  or  1815,  they  were  engaged  in  constant  wars 
by  sea  and  land.  The  Sidi  were  more  dreaded 
Uian  all  others  on  the  pirate  coast.  The  town  and 
district  of  Jafarabad  on  the  Kattyawar  coast  is  a 
colony  from  Jazirah,  from  which  it  receives  a 
governor. — Clune's  Itinerary  Treatise, 


ZANNAR,  Zennar,  or  Jannar.  Arab.,  Hikd. 
Pers.  A  belt,  a  zone  ;  the  sacred  thread  vorn  bj 
the  Brahmans,  Kshatriya,  VaJsya,  aud  aitiEa 
races  of  Hindus. 

ZANONIA  CLAVIGERA.  WaH  A  traffing 
plant  of  the  Khassya  mountains.  Z.  Indica,  Liffi., 
Kyee-aa,  Burm.  The  fruit  is  obscurely  triangnhr. 
and  having  the  flavour  of  the  cucomher.  It 
climbs  to  the  top  of  the  loftiest  trees  at  Almit 
14  miles  from  Cochin.  Its  leaves  are  used  n^- 
cinally.  Z.  zehneria,  Endl.^  Kyee-aa,  Bitr]i..i 
plant  of  Tenasserim.  —  Voigt;  Useful  Plastt: 
Afajton. 

ZANSKAR,  tributary  to  Indus,  rises  on  tk 
N.  declivity  of  Bara-lacha  pass,  lat  32°  47'  5, 
long.  77°  33'  E.,  runs  N.W.,  W.,  N.W.,  N.E.,  NX 
N.E.,  into  the  Indus,  a  few  miles  below  lA 
Length,  150  miles  ;  receives  the  Trarap,  42 ;  Ziig- 
chan  Tokpo,  22  miles.  The  Zanskar  disbictaf 
Ladakh  lies  along  the  two  great  branches  of  t^ 
river  of  the  same  name.  Zanskar  town,  netrtk 
Indus  river,  occupies  tlie  north  slope  of  the  ma 
Himalayan  chain  parallel  with  Kishtwar  od  Tk 
south.  Padum,  the  capital,  is  11.592  feet  aboif 
the  sea ;  the  territory  is  in  lat.  33°  to  34°  N.,  ail 
long.  77°  to  78°  E.— fl.  /.  et  T,  p.  224. 

ZANZIBAR,  an  island  on  the  £.  coast  of  Max 
in  lat  6°  9'  S.,  and  long.  89°  14'  10"  E.,  which  pw 
its  name  to  a  territory  on  the  mainland  adjaiBii^ 
It  and  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  coist<l 
Africa  were  conquered  by  the  Portuguese  in  ih 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  Driven  todcsjB 
by  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers,  the  inhabitaiH^ 
Mombassa,  in  1698,  invited  the  assistanoe  ofthi 
imam  of  Muscat,  who  expelled  the  Portago* 
and  put  many  of  them  to  the  sword.  It  was  «t 
till  1784,  however,  in  the  time  of  Ahmad  b 
Said,  that  the  Muscat  Arabs  established  a  p 
manent  footing  in  the  island  of  Zanzifaar;  oi 
even  for  many  years  afterwards,  till  the  aocois 
of  Syud  Said  in  1807,  the  subjection  of  Zaadi 
was  little  more  than  nominal.  In  1746,  the  petfk 
of  Mombassa  threw  off  allegiance  to  }w 
elected  Shaikh  Ahmad  as  their  sultan,  and  db^ 
tained  their  independence  till  1823,  when,  feiflf 
the  aggression  of  the  imam,  Soleiman  bia  A 
the  sultan  of  Mombassa,  with  the  consent  of  di 
people,  put  himself  under  British  protectioa.  i 
treaty  in  1824  to  that  effect,  however,  ysu  ^ 
ratified.  The  Zanzibar  dominions  extend  te 
Cape  Delgado  about  1100  miles  nortiiward  M 
the  coast.  In  1844,  Syud  Said  of  Muscat  appoiw 
his  son  Syud  Khalid  as  his  deputy  and  sseai^ 
in  Zanzibar,  and  his  son  Said  Thowayni  in  Mitf^ 
On  their  father's  death,  after  arranging  for 
ment  for  Zanzibar,  a  dispute  soon  arose  r 
the  nature  of  this  payment,  and  whether  it 
the  dependence  of  Zanzibar  on  Muscat  *■ 
matter  was  referred  to  Lord  Canning,  m 
awarded  the  payment  of  1000  crowns  in  jflj 
uity,  but  declared  the  independence  of  ^^f^''^ 
In  1879,  the  population  consisted  of  BritiABf 
Indian  Muhammadans,  viz.  Khoiah,  2974;  B(M; 
1066 ;  Mehman,  367 ;  and  Hindus,  954 ;  Ftei* 
26 ;  Goa  Portuguese,  240 ;  French,  39 ;  Gam 
13 ;  American,  8,  with  other  Asiatics  and  AfiW 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  and  Fren^ 

Zanzibar  or  Sangbar  means  Negro  kuid,v 
was  a  term  in  early  times  applied  to  the  f'j'jjj 
Africa,  S.  of  the  equator,  but  is  now  '•«^*2i 
the  island  and  littoral  ruled  by  an  Axab  bm 
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of  the  Shiali  sect  of  Muhammadans.  The  Zanzibar 
dominions  comprise  that  portion  of  the  coast 
iocluded  between  Magdashoa  in  2°  north  latitude, 
and  Cape  Delgado  in  lO""  42'  south  latitude. 
Beyond  them,  to  the  north,  are  the  independent 
Somali  tribes,  which  extend  almost  to  the  Red 
Sea,  where  they  meet  the  Dankali  race ;  and  on 
the  south  they  are  bounded  by  Mozambique. 
The  extent  of  coast  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Saltan  of  Zanzibar  is  about  1100  miles,  but  the 
most  yaluable  parts  of  his  sultanate  are  the  islands 
of  Zanzibar  (containing  the  capital  of  the  same 
name),  Pemba,  and  Monfia.  The  first  is  situated 
ftt  a  distance  of  from  20  to  80  miles  from  the 
mainland.  It  contains  none  but  small  streams, 
ft  is  a  lovely  island,  of  unbounded  fertility ;  the 
nango  and  other  trees  grow  to  an  enormous  size, 
)ianges  grow  in  profusion  everywhere,  and  pine- 
apples of  large  size  and  good  flavour  grow  wild 
ill  over  the  island.  The  Arabs  grow  cloves  to 
ihe  neglect  of  other  produce.  The  soil  is  a  rich 
regetable  mould,  formed  by  decayed  plants  on  a 
>ed  of  coral    Many  rare  and  valuable  plants  grow 


ZARATHUSTRA  SPITAMA. 

have  white  skins  and  handsome  complexions.  In 
Mozambique,  Vibu,  and  other  Portuguese  towns, 
Portuguese  women,  and  sometimes  European 
women,  live  with  these  Hindu  merchants.  Native 
firms  correspond  with  Hindu  and  Khojah  firms  in 
Bombay.  Parents  sent  theur  children  in  their 
minority  to  Zanzibar  to  get  an  insight  into  the 
intricacies  of  trade.  Indian  merchants  have 
pushed  in  so  far  that  not  a  single  town  is  without 
at  least  one  of  them.  From  10,000  to  20,000 
slaves  were  said  to  pass  yearly  through  Kilva  on 
their  way  to  the  various  parts  of  the  Sowahili,  and 
to  Arabia. 

ZAPANIA  NODIFLORA.     Linn. 

Lippia  repens,  Spren^. 

L.  sarmentoBa,  Spreng. 

L.  nodiflora,  Etch. 
Ohhotookra,    .    .  Bkng. 
Bhukokra,    Beno.,  HiifD. 
Chota  okra, ...       „ 
Baleia  ithi  kani,  Maleal. 


Verbena  cuneaia,  WiUde. 
V.  nodiflora,  Linn. 


Wukkun,     . 
Podu  taUi,   . 
Bokkena, 
Nela  pippali, 


SiND. 
Tam. 
Tel. 


An  annual  plant,  one  of  the  Verbenaceas,  native 

of  the  E.  and  W.  Indies,  N.  America,  Australia, 

lure  wild ;  the  sarsaparilla,  the  copal  tree,  spices    And  Polynesia,  grows  on  streams  and  banks  of 


>(  all  sorts,  sugar-cane  of  immense  size,  and  rice. 
Zanzibar  Island  at  its  greatest  breadth  U  4G 
uileslong  by  18  miles  wide,  but  its  general  breadth 
B  8  or  9  miles,  with  a  general  height  of  100  feet 
fathurdas  Khetsee,  a  Hindu  merchant  of  Zan- 
ibar,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1872,  mentioned  in 
he  Rast  Goftar  that  Kilva  and  the  surrounding 
listncts  were  the  principal  seats  of  the  slave  trade. 
n  Zanzibar  and  the  neighbouring  places,  the 
tade  had  been  monopolized  by  Arabs,  as  British 
nbjects  are  restrained  there.  At  Mozambique, 
Ibu,  and  the  Guja  territories,  under  the  Portu- 
uese  rule,  the  trade  flourished.  On  the  north, 
le  trade  was  still  moderately  carried  on  between 
>arawa  and  Central  Madagascar,  and  down  to 
offala.  British  influence  bad  succeeded  in  mak- 
ig  this  trade  a  matter  of  risk,  but  traders  carried 
u  the  slave  trade  under  cover  of  the  ivory  trade, 
•hattia,  Banya,  Khojah,  and  Borah  had  the 
reatest  share  in  the  slave  trade.  A  large  number 
f  Borah  merchants  reside  at  the  principal  towns, 
be  Indian  merchants  go  to  Samu,  Mombassa, 
anzibar,  Kilva,  Queelowa,  Mozambique,  Mada- 
ucar,  Soffala,  and  Kurmani.  In  1872  there 
ere  only  from  6  to  10  Khojah,  about  75  Bhattia, 
id  a  very  large  number  of  Damaun  and  Diu 
ftnya  in  Mozambique.  Madagascar,  called 
ookin  by  the  natives,  contained  about  1000  Borah 
id  Khojah.  Up  to  1872,  they  had  their  families 
ith  them.  There  were  about  five  Parsees  in 
RDzibar,  about  the  same  number  in  Mozambique, 
1^0  or  three  in  Vibu,  and  one  or  two  others  here 
id  there,  all  of  Damaun  and  Diu.  They  put  on 
Etrsee  dress,  and  were  strongly  suspected  of  hav- 
g  some  participation  in  it.  The  Cutchi  Banya 
ioerally  reside  in  Mombassa  and  Lamu,  while  the 
unaun  and  Diu  Banya  live  in  Mozambique  and 
le  southern  territories.  The  vessels  from  Damaun 
id  Diu  proceed  direct  to  the  African  coast  with 
tese  merchants.  They  live  for  about  30  to  35  years, 
•llect  money,  and  return  to  their  native  country 
get  married.  The  Cutchi  Bauya  and  Bhattia 
80  go  to  Africa  without  their  wives  or  families. 
It  they  keep  African  mistresses  with  them  in 
teir  houses.  These  women  generally  came  from 
ookin  and  central  towns  of  Africa,  where  they 
ere  to  be  had  for  100  or  150  dollars.    They 


nvers  in  South  India.     Its  leaves    and  young 
shoots  are  used  in  medicine. —  Voigt, 

ZAPATOS.  Si'.  Shoes.  A  Spanish  word 
which  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
same  source  as  the  Chappal,  Hind.,  the  Sapate,  Tam. 

ZAR-AFSHAN,  literally  gold  scattering,  is  one 
of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  khanate  of  !£>khara, 
known  also  as  the  Kohik,  and  formerly  Spgd 
Kuwan.  It  rises  about  175  miles  to  the  east  of 
Samarcand,  its  principal  source  being  an  immense 
glacier,  extending  35  miles  up  a  ravine,  and  here 
called  the  Macha-darya.  It  fiows  westerly  towards 
Samarcand,  which  it  passes  a  few  miles  to  the 
north.  At  the  Chobanata  Hill  it  separates  into 
two  channels,  which  re-unite  near  the  Russo- 
Bokharian  frontier.  The  island  thus  formed, 
called  Miankal,  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of 
Russian  Turkestan.  Gold  is  washed  for  at  Hissar, 
also  at  Urmitan.  It  receives  the  Fan-su,  several 
brooks,  the  Kishtut-su.  The  Zar-afshan  district 
is  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Russian  province 
of  Turkestan.  It  includes  all  the  territory  annexed 
by  the  Russians  from  the  Amir  of  Bokhara,  except 
the  Jezikh  district,  and  is  divided  into  the  Samar- 
cand and  Kata  Kurghan  districts,  the  head- 
quarters being  at  Samarcand. — Trotter,  Central 
Asia;  Vambery^  Bokhara,  xxxii. 

ZARAFSHANI  KAGHAZ.  Hind.  Gold- 
sprinkled  paper,  which  the  natives  of  India  use 
when  addressing  people  of  rank 

ZARANG,  the  chief  town  of  Sijistan,  from 
which  the.  lake  formed  by  the  Helmand  and  the 
Farrah  is  often  called  the  lake  of  Zarang.  It  is 
the  Zarrah  of  the  maps.  The  Drangse  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Zarangse.  The  vicinity  affords 
good  pasturage,  and  wheat  and  barley  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  be  sent  to  Herat.  Lat.  32°  15'  N., 
long.  61°  20'  E.— Femcr,  Journey,  p.  429. 

ZARATHUSTRA  SPITAMA,  the  Zoroaster  of 
Europe.  According  to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  he 
appeared  in  the  reign  of  Vistaspa,  a  Bactrian 
king,  towards  the  year  3000  B.c.  Firdusi,  in  the 
Shah  Namah,  gives  his  era  as  during  the  reign  of 
Gushtaspi.  Another  author  makes  him  a  contem- 
porary of  Moses.  Spitama  was  a  Shoshyanto  or 
fire  priest,  the  son  of  Purushapa,  and  was  bom 
in  Bactria,  which  he  calls  in  his  writings  Berekdha 
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ZARBAFT. 


ZEA  MATS. 


Armaifci.      Ragba,  now  Rai,  near  Teheran,  has    from  the  Pali  Chiutya,  and  is  also  called  pa^ak 

The  greatest  of  these  religious  sfcructnres  are  tki 
8hoay  -  dagon  in  Rangoon,  the  lotos  ihriil 
Shoay  Maw-daw  at  Pegu,  Shoay  San-daw  for  tki, 
sacred  hair  at  Prome,  and  the  Maha-Myat-Mini 
temple  in  Mandalay.  A  prominent  part  of  tklj 
ritual  in  dedicating  a  payah  is  to  pour  water  dnfj 
by  drop  on  the  ground.  ] 

The  Kyaik-htee-yoh  is  on  a  hill  3500  feet  lu^l 
On  its  summit  are  several  rock  bonlden,  n^j 
mounted  by  little  shrines.  The  Kyaik-htee-7i{ 
boulder  is  huge,  and  rests  on  a  projectiDg  roiki 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  hill  by  a  dif 
chasm.  The  boulder  stands  on  the  extreme  ray 
of  the  bare  rock,  and  hangs  over  it  as  if  a  goitl 
wind  or  a  few  extra  pounds  added  would  mskei 
topple  over,  and  crash  down  the  dixcy  height  N 
away  into  the  green  valley  below. 

The  Maha-Myat-Muni  payah  has  a  huge  M 

image  of  Gautama,  which  in  the  year  VJU  m 

brought  from  Akyab.    Pacahn  is  said  to  m 

9999  Zaydee.    A  memorial  line  says  :— 

*  Hl^  win-yoh  than  ta-nyan  nyan 
Pogahn  payah  poang.' 

'The  cartwheel's  creakuig  strains 
Pass  Pagahn^s  storied  fanes.' 

The  three  great  Buddhist  works  of  perfeetia 
in  Burma  are — (1>  assistance  afforded  to  jptrol 
and  relations ;  (2;  great  offerings  made  u  ^ 
and  former  existence,  coupled  witib  strict  obso*' 
ance  of  the  different  enactments  of  the  lav;  A 
benevolent  dispositions  towards  all  beingB  ii^ 
criminately. 

The  ten  great  virtues  are,  liberality,  obsernw 
of  the  precepts  of  the  law,  retreat  into  k*^ 
places,  diligence,  patience,  fortitude,  wiriA 
benevolence,  truthfulness,  indifference. 

The  five  renonndngs  are,  the  giving  npi  ^ 
holiness'  sake,  of  wife,  goods,  life,  one^a  self. 

ZEA  MAYS.    Linn.     Indian  Com,  MaiR. 

Mokka,     ....  Beno. 
l*young-boo,      .     .  Bdkm. 

Bollah Can. 

Mukkajuari,    .    .  Dukh. 
Kukri.    .     .  ofKANORA. 

The  Zea  genus  of  plants  belongs  to  the  viMi 
order  Panicaceie.  The  word  is  identical  vidlih 
Greek  Zetx,  but  the  Greek  plant  was  a  mto»  ^ 
Triticum  or  Hordeum,  and  Zea  is  entire^  A** 
lean.  The  Zea  plants  are  monoeeioiis.  Tbmf 
six  or  seven  varieties  of  Zea  mays,  red  and  ^ 
The  American  varietv  has  been  extensively  ^ 
buted  throughout  we  Himalaya  hills,  aad^ 
plains  of  the  N.W.  Provinces,  and  the  FHJik 
in  parts  of  the  Himalaya,  to  7500  and  evm  ^ 
feet ;  on  the  Chenab  and  Ravi.  In  some  parti  * 
the  Panjab  it  forms  a  staple  food  of  the  peofk 
ground,  and  mide  into  bread,  but  in  ok 
large  proportion  of  it  is  eaten  roasted  in  thHl 
The  stalks  of  the  plant  oontatn  a  oouhOT 
quantity  of  sugar,  which  has  been  eoonoBina 
manufactured  in  the  crystalline  state  in  «efeol< 
the  South  American  provinces* 

In  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  mane  ediiii 
tion,  plough  and  cultivate  as  for  any  otherj 
crop ;  the  better  the  land  is  ploughed  and  wcda 
the  more  satisfactoiy  will  be  the  results.  Ha* 
the  soil  freely,  apply  sheep  and  cattle  dang,  ^ 
cayed  leaves,  awes,  brickyard  dust,  tank  ■* 
which  has  been  thoroughly  e^osed,  wild  w^ 
madder  leaves,  et-c.    No  cn^  imjs  bettfr  fe 


been  fixed  on  as  hia  birthplace,  but  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  was  a  city  governed  by  the 
priests  alone.  The  only  one  of  his  children  men- 
tioned in  his  writings  is  his  daughter  Purudusta. 
He  was  a  Zarathustra  or  high-priest,  and  hence  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  Zarastrades  and  Zoroas- 
tres,  whence  the  Latin  and  English  Zoroaster. 
The  modem  Parsees  call  him  Zarodusht  He 
deckred  that  he  had  a  divine  mission  to  expel 
all  idolaters  and  promote  the  practice  of  agricul- 
ture, and  he  founded  what  is  known  as  the  Masda- 
yasna  or  Parsce  religion,  which  is  simply  the  old 
faith  of  the  primitive  Aryan,  reformed  by  his 
hymns  and  writings.  He  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  Zend  literature  which.  Dr.  Haug  shows, 
required  centuries  for  its  growth,  and  was  com- 
plete B.C.  400.  He  is  expressly  called  ^  the  cele- 
brated in  Airyana  Vaejo,'  or  Aryan  home.  To 
the  supreme  deity,  whom  his  predecessors,  the 
Shoshyanto  sect,  had  worshippea  as  the  Ahura  or 
the  living  ones,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Deva  of 
the  idolaters,  he  applies  the  term  Ahuro-Mazdao, 
*  that  Ahura  who  is  called  Mazdao  or  almighty.' 
This  name  denotes  a  conception  of  the  deity 
almost  identical  with  the  antediluvian  Elohim  or 
Jehovah.  The  word  appears  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  as  Ahuramazada,  in  the  times  of  the 
Sassanian  kings  as  Ahurmazd,  and  in  modem 
Persian  as  Ormuzd ;  and  this  one  God  not  only 
rewards  the  righteous,  but  punishes  the  wicked. 
A  separate  evil  spirit  of  equal  power  with  Ahura- 
mazda,  and  always  opposed  to  him,  is  entirely 
strange  to  Zarathustra's  theology,  though  the 
existence  of  such  an  opinion  among  the  ancient 
Zoroastrians  can  be  gathered  from  some  later 
books,  such  as  the  Vendidad.  *  Spentomainyus 
has  created  the  light  of  the  day,  and  Angromainyus 
the  darkness  of  the  night ;  the  former  awakens 
men  to  their  duties,  the  latter  lulls  them  into 
sleep.  Life  is  produced  by  Spentomainyus,  but 
extinguished  by  Angromainyus,  whose  hands,  by 
releasing  liie  soul  from  the  fetters  of  the  body, 
enable  her  to  go  up  to  immortality  and  everlasting 
life.'  In  course  of  time  'Spentomainyus  was 
taken  as  a  name  of  Ahuramazda  himself ;  then  of 
course,  Angromainyus,  by  becoming  entirely 
separated  from  Ahuramazda,  was  regarded  as  the 
constant  adversary  of  Ahuramazda,  and  thus  the 
dualism,  God  and  Devil,  was  called  forth.' 

ZARBAFT.  Hind.  A  thin  fabric  of  silk  and 
gold  thread  woven  together. 

ZARMANOCHEGUS,  Zarmanochidus,  or  Zar- 
manochagus,  a  native  of  Broach  or  Cambay,  who 
accompanied  the  embassy  from  the  king  of  Pandiya 
to  the  emperor  Augustus  at  Antioch.  •  He  went 
with  Augustus  to  Athens,  and  there  committed 
self-immolation  by  burning  himself  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor.  Zarmanochegus  was,  however, 
preceded  by  Calanus  in  the  self-immolation. 
Until  the  time  of  Plutarch,  the  tomb  of  Zarmano- 
chegus was  to  be  seen,  and  was  known  as  the 
Indian's  tomb. — Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  1048 ;  Pennanfs 
Hindrtitan^  i.  p.  69 ;  Earth, 

ZAYAT.  BURM.  A  public  shed  or  portico 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  loungers,  and 
worshippers,  found  in  every  Burmese  village,  and 
attached  to  many  pagodas.  It  corresponds  to  the 
dharm-sala  of  Northern,  and  the  choultry  or 
chattrmn  of  Southern  India.— -FwZe'ff  Embassy,  28. 

ZATDEE,    BuRM.,    a    Buddhist   pagoda,    is 


Jagung,  .    .    .  Maui 

Yavanala,    .    .  .Sisa 

Muwa  iringn,  .  .  A*^ 

Makka-cholum,  .    tA 

Makka-jonna,  .  .  .!■■ 
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borough  manuring.  The  manure  should  be 
pread  evenly  over  Uie  land  before  the  last  plough- 
Dg  takes  place.  To  prevent  crows,  squirrels,  etc., 
[estrojing  the  seed,  tar  it  before  sowing.  Take 
4  pints  (}  Madras  measure)  of  hot  water,  and 
dd  to  it  ^  of  a  pint  (|  ollock)  of  tar,  mix  to- 
;ether,  and  after  cooling,  pour  the  solution 
hrough  about  20  measures  of  seed.  After  dust- 
Qg  with  sand,  ashes,  or  sawdust,  to  prevent  the 
CMS  adhering  together,  the  grain  is  ready  for 
owing.  Sow  30  lbs.  per  acre,  in  rows  24  inches 
part ;  plant  the  seed  about  two  inches  deep  and 
bout  nine  inches  apart ;  during  growth  keep  down 
he  weeds ;  cultivate  the  rows  with  hand-hoes  and 
loughs.  For  harvesting,  when  the  outer  cover- 
ag  of  the  cob  begins  to  open,  and  the  seed  is 
ard  and  glazed,  it  is  time  to  commence  gathering, 
f  the  season  be  favourable,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry 

0  peel  the  cobs.  If  stored  with  the  skins  on, 
bey  must  be  frequently  examined,  lest  they  should 
eat  or  mould.  The  straw  is  excellent  fodder,  and 
hould  be  carefully  stored  for  consumption  during 
be  dry  season.  It  is  most  economical  to  chaff  or 
teep  the  straw  before  giving  it  to  farm  stock, 
'he  cobs  may  be  shelled  when  dry,  and  the  grain 
sed  as  food ;  or  it  may  be  used  in  feeding  horses, 
attle,  or  sheep.  Direct  experiments  have  proved 
bat,  weight  for  weight,  it  produces  better  results 
ban  gram.    Mr.  Robertson  thinks  the  maize  crop 

1  one  worthy  of  much  attention  in  British  India. 
-Jameson's  Report;  Eng.  Cyc;  Stewart,  Panjab 
\ ;  Mason ;  0*Sh. ;  Madras  Experimental  Farm, 

ZEBAYER  ISLANDS,  in  the  Red  Sea,  com- 
rise  seven  volcanic  islets,  viz.  Jibbel  Zebayer, 
bout  three  miles  long,  the  most  easterly,  has 
bree  hills,  the  central  of  them  in  lat.  15°  3^'  N., 
od  long.  42°  18'  E.  It  is  about  600  feet  high, 
nd  the  southern  hill  is  a  cone.  The  other  islands 
re,  Centre  Peak,  Saba,  Connected  Island,  Saddle 
sland,  Table  Peak,  Rugged  Island,  and  Haycock 
sland,  each  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  of 
loderate  height.  In  July  and  August  1846, 
addle  Island  was  observed  in  action,  dense 
lasses  of  sulphurous  smoke  arising  from  it. — 
^indlay;  Dr.  Buist ;  Bom,  Geo.  Trans,,  1852. 

ZEBU,  the  Bos  Indicus  of  Linnseus,  is  the  B. 
omesticus,  B.  Indicus,  B.  zebu,  and  B.  Taurus 
ibn  of  authors,  and  has  many  English  synonyms, 
at  that  of  Brahmany  bull  is  the  most  usual. 
hey  occur  domesticated  throughout  India,  all 
onihem  Aria  and  the  Archipelago,  and  are 
try^ely  u^ed  for  draught. 

Naturalists  have  generally  made  two  divisions 
r  cattle,  the  humped  kinds  of  tropical  countries, 
le  zebu  or  Bos  Indicus  of  India,  and  the  common 
nhumped  cattle,  the  Bos  Taurus.  As  with  dogs 
ad  pigs,  the  domestic  cattle  are  certainly  from 
lore  than  one  stock.  Humped  cattle  were  do- 
mesticated in  Egypt  as  early  as  the  12th  dynasty, 
lat  is,  B.C.  2100,  and  they  have  greater  osteo- 
^gical  differences  from  common  cattle  than  the 
wnil  species  of  Europe,  B.  primigenens,  longifrons, 
nd  frontosus,  have  from  each  other,  and  their 
abits  also  differ.  The  zebu  of  India  seldom 
seka  the  shade,  and  never  goes  to  stand  knee- 
eep  in  the  water  like  the  cattle  of  Europe.  They 
nn  wild  in  parts  of  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand,  and 
KD.  maintain  themselves  in  a  region  infested  by 
igeTB,  They  have  given  rise  to  many  races.  The 
lUropean  breeds  of  humpless  cattle  are  extremely 
xunerous,  perhaps  fifty  in  number.    The  genus 


Zerambad,  .  .  .  PxBS. 
Karchura,  .  .  Sansk. 
Hinhma-peoaUieuUa,  Sin. 

Cedoaria, Sp. 

PiUang-kalangu,  .  Tam. 
Eichili-gadda,  .    .     Tel. 


Bos  readily  yields  to  domestication.  The  three 
fossil  species  are  the  parents  of  those  of  Europe ; 
and  the  B.  Indicus,  uie  yak,  the  gayal,  the  ami, 
and  the  bubalus,  have  all  been  domesticated. — 
Z.  in  Indian  Field ;  Jardine^  Mammals  of  India ; 
Darwin,  Eng.  Cyc.    SeeBibos;  BovidsB. 

ZEB-un-NJSSA  BEGUM,  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Aurangzeb,  was  a  poetess.  She  wrote  a 
diwan.  Her  literary  takhallus  or  nom  de  plume 
was  Makhfi,  meaning  anonymous. 

ZEDOARY,  Zedoaria. 
Zerukbad,  Jadwar,  Arab. 
Shuthi,    ....  Bkno. 
Tien-chuh-kan-kyang,  Ch. 
Kutchur, ....  DUKH. 

Zedoaire, Fr. 

Zittwer,  ....     Geb. 
Capur-cachary,      ..  Hum. 

The  zedoary  of  commerce  is  the  root  of  a  plant 
which  grows  in  Malabar,  Ceylon,  Gochin-China, 
etc  There  are  three  distinct  kinds,  supposed  to 
be  the  roots  of  Curcuma  zedoaria,  Rozh.,  and  C. 
zerumbet,  Roxh.  The  best  zedoary  comes  from 
Ceylon,  where  C.  zerumbet  grows.  The  odour  of 
zedoary  is  fragrant,  and  somewhat  like  that  of 
camphor;  the  taste  biting,  aromatic,  and  bitterish, 
with  some  degree  of  acrimony;  was  formerly 
employed  in  medicine.  Zedoary  is  imported  into 
Bombay  from  China  and  the  Malabar  coast. — 
(ySh.;  Faulkner;  Powell;  Milbum. 

ZEHNERIA  CERASIFORMIS.  Stocks.  One 
of  the  Cucurbitacese,  a  plant  with  a  climbing  or 
creeping  stem.  It  grows  in  Gujerat,  the  Panjab, 
and  Sind ;  \b  good  fodder  for  cattle,  and  acts  as  a 
lactagogue. — Murray. 

ZEND  is  described  to  have  been  the  AchsBmeniau  ^ 
or  old  Persian.  Until  recent  years,  orientalists  have 
differed  as  to  the  existence  of  any  such  language 
as  that  called  Zend;  but  the  prevalence  of  this 
language  is  now  imiversally  admitted.  The  term 
Zend  means  commentary  or  explanation,  and  was 
the  name  of  the  comment  which  accompanied  the 
Avesta,  the  law,  or  the  word.  What  name  the 
language  was  known  by  in  ancient  times  has  not 
been  discovered.  It  is  a  twin-sister  of  Sanskrit ; 
and  the  common  source  of  the  two  languages  is 
proved  not  only  by  an  unmistakeable  similarity, 
but  by  the  many  myths  and  semi-divinities  which 
are  common  to  the  oldest  writings  in  bot^  these 
languages.  In  what  country  and  from  what 
language  these  two  great  Aryan  tongues  arose,  is 
a  matter  for  conjecture. 

The  original  texts  of  the  Avesta  were  not  written 
by  Persians,  as  they  are  in  a  language  not  used  in 
Persia ;  they  prescribe  certain  customs  which  were 
unknown  to  Persia,  and  proscribe  others  which 
were  current  in  Persia.  They  were  written  in 
Media  by  the  priests  of  Ragha  and  Atropatene,  in 
the  language  of  Media,  and  they  exhibit  the  ideas 
of  the  sacerdotal  class  under  the  Achsemenian 
dynasty. 

If  grammars  and  lexicons  of  this  language  ever 
exist^,  they  have  not  come  down  to  modem 
times.  Translators  have  nothing  to  work  upon 
but  the  texts  themselves.  The  traditional  school 
seeks  to  explain  them  by  the  writings  of  later 
times  in  other  languages ;  the  comparative  school 
approaches  them  through  the  old  Vedic  Sanskrit. 
According  to  this  school,  *the  Avesta  and  the 
Veda  are  two  echoes  of  one  and  the  same  voice, 
the  reflex  of  one  and  the  same  thought;  the 
Vedas  therefore  are  both  the  best  lexicon  and  the 
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best  commentary  to  the  Avesta.'  At  the  head  of 
the  former  school  stands  Spiegel,  and  Bumouf 
was  the  great  founder  of  the  latter.  Neither  of 
these  meSiods  can  be  implicitly  trusted.  There 
is  no  disputing  the  close  affinity  of  the  Yedic 
Sanskrit  and  the  language  of  the  Avesta,  but 
these  two  languages  must  have  existed  apart  for 
a  long  time  before  the  Vedas  and  the  Avesta  were 
composed.  They  show  a  great  difference  in  the 
spelling  of  words  which  were  once  identical ;  and 
if  the  forms  of  words  changed,  their  significations 
could  hardly  have  been  exempt  from  variation, 
of  which  two  examples  are  convincing  proofs, — 
Sanskrit,  Deva,  a  god;  Zend,  Daeva,  a  demon; 
Sanskrit,  Asura,  a  demon  ;  Zend,  Ahura,  a  god. 

The  period  when  the  Zend  texts  were  collected 
and  formed  into  the  Avesta  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained ;  but  it  seems  possible  to  trace  a  Zoroastrian 
literature  back  to  the  3d  century  before  Christ ; 
and  although  some  portions  of  the  Avesta  are 
evidently  later  in  time  than  the  reat,  *  no  part  of 
them  can  belong  to  a  later  date'  than  the  4th 
century  a.d.  The  date  of  the  collection  must 
have  been  long  posterior  to  the  composition  of  the 
component  parts.  How  and  when  these  produc- 
tions first  made  their  appearance  is  a  matter  for 
pure  speculation. 

The  Zend-Avesta  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
Avesta,  properly  so  called,  contains  the  Yendidad, 
the  Vispcrad,  and  the  Ya^na.  The  Yendidad  is  a 
compilation  of  religious  laws  and  of  mythical 
tales ;  the  Yisperad  is  a  collection  of  litanies  for 
the  sacrifice ;  and  the  Ya^na  is  composed  of  litanies 
of  the  same  kind,  and  of  five  hynms  or  Gatlias 
written  in  a  special  dialect,  older  than  the  general 
language  of  the  Avesta.  The  Rhord-Avesta  or 
smfdl  Avesta  is  composed  of  short  prayers,  which 
are  recited  at  certain  moments  of  the  day,  month, 
or  year,  and  in  presence  of  the  different  ele- 
ments. The  proper  form  of  the  name  is  Avesta 
Zend,  a  softened  form  of  Avesta  wa  Zend,  ue,  text 
and  comment  or  explanation.  Its  Pehlevi  form  is 
Apistak,  the  Pastak  and  Fastakum  of  the  Mahrati 
and  Telugu. 

A  Pehlevi  translation  of  the  more  important 
books,  supposed  to  have  been  made  under  the 
Sassanida)  (a.d.  235-G40),  is  extant,  and  a  Sanskrit 
translation  of  the  Ya^na,  made  about  the  end  of 
the  15th  century  by  Nerio  Singh. 

Anquetil  de  Perron  in  1771  made  a  translation 
of  it ;  Burnouf  gave  a  version  of  the  first  and 
ninth  chapters  of  the  Ya^na  in  1888 ;  and  Martin 
Haug,  of  the  Gathas  in  1858-60,  and  other  frag- 
ments. 

The  Zend-Avesta  was  printed  by  Westergaard 
in  1852-54,  and  printed  and  translated  by  Spiegel 
in  1851-58,  and  translated  in  1880  by  Professor 
James  Darmesteter. 

The  Gatha  are  songs;  the  Ya^na  consists  of 
prayers,  hymns,  etc.,  relating  to  sacrificial  rites, 
and  intended  to  be  used  during  the  performance 
of  sacrifice.  Several  of  the  Gatha  are  ascribed  to 
Zoroaster,  who,  according  to  Berosus,  lived  anterior 
to  B.C.  2000.  Haug  supposed  the  Zoroastrian 
Gathas  to  be  as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses.  The 
first  Fargard  of  the  Yendidad  must  have  been 
composed  before  the  migration  of  the  Medes  south- 
ward from  the  Caspian  region. — G,  RawUnson,  ii. 
p.  322  ;  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 

ZENGABAD,  the  country  of  the  tribe  of  Karim 
Khan,  king  of  Persia,  whose  dynasty  was  over- 


thrown by  the  Eajar  tribe,  that  of  the  preeent 
king.  AVhen  they  came  first  into  these  parts, 
they  were  nomades,  but  they  are  now  settled  ii 
villages.  There  are  a  great  many  besides  estab- 
lished in  Zengabad,  and  many  in  the  Pada  d 
Baghdad's  army.  Their  clans  are — ^Kerwei  of  the 
Feili  tribe,  Lor,  Sedeni,  Goorzei. 

ZENGBIA,  queen  of  Palmyra,  was  infe  d 
Odenathus.  After  her  husband's  death,  A.D.  ^ 
she  assumed  the  throne  as  regent  for  her  wm. 
She  appeared  in  military  attire  at  the  head  of  la 
troops,  and  shared  in  their  labours  both  on  hone- 
back  and  on  foot ;  but  she  ambitiously  endearooied 
to  subdue  all  Syria,  Western  Asia,  and  Eg}|i 
The  emperor  Aurelian  overthrew  the  city  and  tak 
her  prisoner,  and  in  bis  triumph  she  was  shoviti 
all  Kome,  covered  with  costly  jewels,  fettend 
hands  and  feet  with  shackles  of  gold.  8hei« 
led  by  a  golden  chain  before  the  chariot  of  Ameiiii 
along  the  Sacred  Way.  All  Rome  gazed  on  lk 
Arab  princess.  She  passed  the  remainder  of  ^ 
life  with  her  sons,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tif<^ 
near  Hadrian^s  villa,  on  an  estate  which  still  boR 
her  name  when  Pollio  wrote  her  history,  She  i 
accused  of  having  yielded  to  the  promptmgs  d 
jealousy,  and  of  having  consented  to  the  de^  i 
her  husband,  because  he  seemed  to  prefer  Uerodet. 
his  son  by  a  former  wife,  to  Herennianos  ui 
Timolaus,  his  children  by  herself.     See  PaliDya 

Zl AKAT.  Pilgrimage  to  a  Muhammadan  stiaii 
shrine ;  also  the  visiting  of  the  grave  of  a  Moha- 
madan  relative,  or  other  deceased  person,  on  ^ 
third  day  after  burial,  when  the  Koran  is  read,afl 
prayers  are  recited  and  offerings  made  in  expiaMi 
of  the  sins  of  the  deceased.  This  visit  is  also  call^ 
Tija,  the  third  (day),  and  Phul-Charhana,  s^ 
ing  flowers.  Places  for  these  minor  pilgrma^ 
are  the  tomb  of  Ali,  called  Mash'hid-i-i^ 
at  Nejeff,  near  Kufa,  the  shrine  of  Imam  Hoai 
at  Karbela,  and  that  of  Imam  Raza  at  MaahliJ 
in  Khorasan  ;  but  all  the  numerous  Imam-aikli 
and  tombs  of  holy  characters  throughout  k 
country  are  thus  visited.  The  minor  pilgrinsi^ 
is  termed  a  Ziarat,  as  distinguished  from  the  fi4 
or  great  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

ZIBELLINA,  the  Khatun  Bulugan,  hectft 
wife  of  Arghun  Khan;  she  liad  been  manie^* 
Abaka,  but  on  his  demise,  according  to  the  eoam 
of  the  Mongols,  she  passed  to  the  urda  of  heritf- 
son,  Arghun  Khan,  Kablai  Khan's  great  uepbeft 
Zibellina,  the  Khatun  Bulugan,  was  a  lady  df^ 
beauty  and  ability.  On  her  death,  Ar^ua  >* 
Marco  Polo  for  another  wife  out  of  the  Mot 
tribe  of  Bayaut,  but  Aighun  died  before  tbek^ 
Kuka-Chin,  was  brought,  and  she  passed  to  (&tfl 
the  nephew  of  Arghun,  for  Arghun  had  beesfl** 
ceeded  by  Kai-Khatu,  his  brother. — Quart  ^ 
July  1868. 

ZIEGENBALG,  BARTHOLOMEW.  Zi^** 
balg  was  the  first  Protestant  missionary  in  b^ 
He  sailed  for  India  in  1705,  and  for  a  tiaMM" 
turned  to  Europe  in  1714.  In  1719  he  fiM* 
his  Tamil  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  m 
occupied  him  14  years.  George  i.  of  G^ 
Britain  wrote  two  letters  to  Ziegenbalg,  oa* 
28d  August  1717  and  23d  February  1727,  ««► 
gratulating  him  on  his  BuccesB.  He  J^* 
Genealogy  of  the  South  Indian  Gods,  priatw  «• 
Madras  1869.  ^ 

ZIFFAF.  Arab.,  Hind.  Leading  a  Im 
home. 
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ZIFT-i-RATB. 
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ZIFT-i-RATB  and  Zift-i-Yabia.  Pers.  Rafci- 
oaj  and  catrain  are  varieties  of  reain,  colophony, 
nd  dried  tar.  Zift-i-Rami,  Hind.,  also  dried  tar; 
iift-i-Ratab  and  Zift-i-Yabis,  pine  resin  or  tar, 
tc.  Zift-Rumi,  asphaltum  or  black  bitumen, 
I  a  deep-black,  pitch-like  solid;  hard,  softens 
t  150^,  and  melts  above  that;  highly  inflam- 
lable,  believed  to  be  the  result  of  the  natural 
ktillation  of  petroleum.  It  is  produced  in 
bundance  in  Barbadoes  and  Mesopotamia.  It 
I  a  valuable  lacquer  for  the  protection  of  iron 
r  tinned  iron  vessels.  A  lump  rubbed  over 
lie  heated  metal,  coats  it  with  a  hard,  adhesive, 
rilliant  coat,  which  resists  most  of  the  common 
orrosive  agents. — PotvelL 

ZIKKIR  or  Zikr.  Arab.  Reminiscences; 
mongst  Muhammadans,  repeating  the  attributes 
f  God  or  the  creed,  also  devotion  towards  the 
eity;  calling  on  the  Lord;  the  term  by  which 
ie  Rafai  darveshes  designate  their  religious  ser- 
ices.  The  zikklr  of  the  Maulavi  dar?esh  commence 
lieir  religious  service  with  part  of  a  mystic  poem, 
sing  soft  music  and  plaintive  love  songs.  See 
alaf-ud-Din. 

ZILHUJ  or  Zilhujja,  the  last  month  of  the 
[uhammadau  year. 

ZILLAH.  Pers.  In  India,  a  district  or  local 
ivision  of  a  country.  In  British  India,  each 
rovince  is  divided  into  zillahs  or  districts,  under 
ollectors  and  magistrates  or  deputy  commis- 
loners,  with  joint  or  deputy  assistants,  and  extra- 
Bsiatants.  In  the  Bengal  Presidency,  these  dis- 
licts  are  in  most  cases  grouped  into  divisions, 
dch  under  a  commissioner  supervised  by  a  revenue 
oard  or  financial  commissioner.  English  counties 
verage  1000  square  miles  in  extent.  In  India 
iej  are  much  laiger.  In  Bombay,  for  instance, 
oUectorates  average  about  6000  square  miles, 
nd  Kandesh  is  supposed  to  be  15,000  square 
lUea.    Plural,  Zillahjat 

ZIMB.    Abyss.    Dog-fly. 
"Eumh,  Zftbub,  Ab.,  Hxb.  |  Olossina  morsitaiui,     Lat. 

The  zimb  insect  is  translated  hornet  in  Exodus 
xiii.  28 ;  Deuteronomy  viL  20 ;  Joshua  xxiv.  12. 
fe  ia  di£Scult  to  conceive  that  laaiah  could  have 
1  view  any  other  insect  when  he  says — *  The 
x>rd  shall  hiss  for  the  fly  that  is  in  the  uttermost 
lart  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt '  (Isaiah  vii.  18).  The 
riginal  word  rendered  fly  in  the  translation  is 
labnb,  and,  as  Bruce  observes,  ^the  Ghaldee 
enion  is  content  with  calling  this  animal  simply 
iabub,  which  signifies  the  fly  in  general,  as  we 
zpreBB  it  in  English.  The  Arabs  call  it  Zimb  in 
heir  translation,  which  has  the  same  general 
ignification.  The  Ethiopia  translation  calls  it 
'ultaalya,  which  is  the  true  name  of  the  particular 
y  in  Geer,'and  was  the  same  in  Hebrew.'  Bruce 
as  given  a  graphic  account  of  this  fly.  The  Latin 
LBQas  and  the  Greek  oiW^oc  were  probably  only 
ifferent  pronunciations  of  the  same  term,  Ha- 
nrah,  as  this  fly  is  called  both  by  Moeea  and 
oshua.  Dr.  Harris  gives  as  names  of  flies,  the 
hreb  of  Exodus  viii.  21 ;  the  Zebub  of  2  Kings 

2,  3,  6,  16,  and  Psalm  cxviii.  12 ;  the  T-sira  of 
Sxodus  xxiii.  28,  Joshua  xxiv.  12,  Deuteronomy 
ii.  20. — Kirby  and  Spenc€y  Entomology;  Harris, 
\^aL  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  189. 

ZIMMAY  is  the  northernmost  Shan  State 
ributary  to  Siam,  and  lies  about  three  weeks' 
oumey  from  Moulmein,  and  forty  days'  from 
Uoigkok.     The  prince  or  chief  cl  Zimmay  is 


nominally  subordinate  to  the  king  of  Siam,  to 
whom  a  yearly  tribute  of  very  trifling  value  is 
paid.  In  reality,  however,  the  control  exercised 
from  Bangkok  has  been  of  the  slenderest  kind, 
the  Zimmay  people  accepting  the  suzerainty  of 
Siam  merely  as  one  degree  less  objectionable 
than  that  of  the  Burmese,  whom  they  dislike  very 
strongly.  Various  reasons  exist  for  the  inefficient 
control  exercised  from  Bangkok,  not  the  least 
being  the  length  and  difficulty  of  communication 
between  Bangkok  and  Zimmay,  and  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  Zimmay  and  the  adjacent 
Shan  States. 

ZINAT-un-NISSA,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Aurangzeb.  Kazi  Shahab  -  ud  -  Din,  following 
Khafi  Khan,  states  that  in  her  young  days  she 
became  attached  to  the  young  raja  Sah'oo,  and 
the  two  young  people  having  been  allowed  to 
grow  up  toge&er,  on  one  occasion,  Aurangzeb, 
observing  them  in  the  same  room,  forbade  all  future 
intercourse.  Aurangzeb  died  at  Ahmadnaggur  in 
the  Dekhan,  where  he  was  provisionally  interred 
(somp  gya),  and  his  remains  were  afterwards 
finally  placed  in  a  tomb  on  the  hill  at  Roza  near 
Dowlatabad,  and  over  his  remains  is  a  very  simple 
cupola  or  dome.  At  Aurangabad,  however,  is 
the  splendid  tomb  of  this  daughter.  The  author  of 
Travels  of  a  Hindu  states  that  the  Zinat-Masjid, 
more  commonly  called  the  Kumari-Masjid,  or 
Maiden's  Mosque,  was  built  by  Zinat-un-Nissa,  the 
virgin  daughter  of  Aurangzeb,  who,  like  Jahan- 
ara,  remained  unmarried.  The  princess  who  built 
it  having  declined  entering  into  the  married  state, 
laid  out  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  above  mosque, 
and  on  completing  it  she  built  a  small  sepxdchre 
of  white  marble,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  the 
same,  in  the  west  comer  of  the  terrace.  In  this 
tomb,  he  says,  she  was  buried,  in  the  year  of  the 
Hijira  1122,  corresponding  wiUi  the  year  of  Christ 
1710.— Tr.  Hind.  li.  p.  312. 

ZINC,  Speltre. 


Peh-yuen,  Pch-t'ung,  Chin. 
Sung  buari,  .    .    .  Dukh. 

Spelter DuT. 

Zmco,  Chinek,  .     It.,  Sp. 


Sang-fusri,  .  , 
Tambaga-putih, 
Schpa&ter,  .  . 
Tutanagam,  .     . 


It.,  Sp. 
Malay. 
.  Rub. 
.    Tam. 


Zinc  was  first  mentioned  by  Paracelsus  in  the 
16th  century,  under  the  name  of  zinetum.  Zinc 
is  found  in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  bat  principally 
as  a  sulphuret  (blende),  and  an  impure  carbonate 
(calamine).  From  both  ores  it  is  first  converted 
into  an  oxide  by  the  process  of  roasting,  and  then 
reduced  to  the  metallic  form  by  the  aid  of  carbon- 
aceous matter,  when  it  may  either  be  fused  or 
sublimed.  Until  purified  by  a  second  distillation, 
it  contains  as  impurities,  small  portions  of  other 
metals,  as  iron,  copper,  arsenic,  eta  In  British 
India,  zinc  is  used  in  forming  alloys;  of  these, 
there  are  alloys  with  lead,  chiefly  used  on  account 
of  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  turned  or  filed. 
1  lb.  of  copper  to  2  oz.  yields  a  red-coloured 
ductile  alloy ;  with  6  oz.  is  conunon  pot-metal, 
brittle  when  warmed. 

ZINGIBER  CASSUMUNAR.    Roxb, 


Z.  Cliffordii,  Andr, 

Kaniallamu, .    .    .  Tel. 
Kura  paaupu,     .     . 


ft 


Z.  purpureum,  Boscb, 
Ban  ada,    .    .    .     BiNO. 
Vana-adrakam,  .    Saksk. 

Grows  throughout  British  India,  and  has  a 
strong  camphoraceous  smell.  Rhizoma  much 
larger  than  that  of  common  ginger;  smells 
camphor-like,  tastes  hot  and  bitterish ;  now  very 
little  used. — Roxb. 
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ZINGIBER  OFFICINALE.    Roseoe. 
Amomum  ringibcr,  Linn, 


Zinjabil,  Zingabil,  Arab. 
Khyen-seing,  .  .  BuRM. 
Kan-kiang,  Peh-kianR,  Ch. 
Adrak,  Ada,  .  .  Hind. 
South  (dry  ginger),  „ 
Alia,    ....    Malay. 


Ischi,  .  .  . 
Zinjabil,  .  . 
Adraka,  .  . 
Ammu  ingoru, 
Inii,  .  .  . 
Allam, .    .     . 


Malkal. 

.    PSRB. 

Sanbk. 
Singh. 
.  Tam. 
.    Tel. 


The  native  country  of  the  common  ginger  plant 
is  not  known;  but  it  is  cultivated  in  all  the  warmer 
parts  of  Asia  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalaya 
up  to  5000  feet  Its  flowers  are  small,  whitish- 
purple,  but  it  very  rarely  seeds;  the  roots  are 
greatly  increased.  It  is  planted  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rains  in  beds  of  about  six  feet  square, 
and  in  a  rich  cultivated  soil.  The  planting  con- 
sists in  dividing  part  of  the  green  root,  which  the 
natives  first  soak  in  a  mixture  of  cow-dung  and 
water ;  it  is  then  planted  about  two  inches  deep 
and  about  one  foot  apart.  It  requires  a  great 
deal  of  water,  and  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds. 
When  the  stalks  dry,  the  ginger  may  be  taken  up ; 
although  it  is  sometimes  left  in  the  groimd  for  a 
couple  of  years.  It  must  be  watered  during  the 
dry  season,  from  October  or  November  up  to 
February  and  March. — O'Sh.;  Roxb, ;  Mason; 
Smith, 

ZINGIBER  ZERUMBET.    Roscoe, 
AmouL  cenimbet,  WiUd,    |  Zingiber  sparium,  JTon. 
Butch,  .    .  Beno.,  Hind,  j  Walinguru,    .    .    SnroH. 

Found  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  in  the  woods 
about  Calcutta;  the  taste  of  the  root  resembles 
that  of  ginger,  but  is  bitter  as  well  as  aromatic. 
This  plant  is  much  used  for  cataplasms  and 
fomentations,  but  is  not  taken  internally.    It  is 


MlUlL 


Elentha,  .  . 
Perin  todali,  . 
Maha-debara, . 

^endi, Til 

Regn  manu,    ...  In. 


SlSCL 


grained,  and  takes  an  excellent  polish.  Ti»  htA 
affords  a  quantity  of  kino-like  gum  both  hj 
exudation  and  by  decoction. — Wi^;  GUmt; 
Voigt, 

ZIZYPHUS  JUJUBA.    Lam,    Jujube  tree. 

Z.  trinervia,  Moth,  I      Z.  sororia,  SehvJtL 

Z.  Mauritiana,  Wall,       \      Rhamniu  JQJuba,  IAwl 

Znif,  Usali  suddir,  Arab.     Bidara,  ....  MiUT. 

Kul,  Badri,     .    .    Beno. 

Hyi-bin,  Hne,     .    Burm. 

EUnji  mara,    .    .      Can. 

Gulimara,   ...        „ 

Ber, Hind. 

This  tree  is  found  everywhere  in  the  south  od 
east  of  Asia.  There  are  several  varieties  in  itit 
Pan  jab,  Z.  hortensis,  Z.  hysudricus.  It  is  tl* 
Pomum  Adami  of  Marco  Polo.  Its  wood  h 
tough,  strong,  and  durable,  is  used  for  carpentij. 
well  curbs,  well  wheels,  and  ploughs,  uui  fff 
making  charcoal.  By  grafting  and  cultivatiog.  i: 
affords  a  large  fruit.  The  fruit  of  the  wildfei 
is  dried  and  powdered,  as  was  done  with  the  tois 
of  the  Lotophagi.  This  powder  in  Arabia  b 
called  Suvc  koon  nebek,  in  Persian  Arud-i-kiiiti. 
in  Hindi  Ber  choonee.  The  bark  is  used  in  tk 
Moluccas  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhcea ;  the  iw. 
with  some  warm  seeds,  in  infusion  in  fever.  TL 
!  lozenges,  and  thickened  mucilage  called  jajnbei 
by  the  confectioners,  are  prepared  from  this  ttd 
from  the  Z.  vulgaris,  a  native  of  Syria,  Pecm 
and  Hindustan.  A  variety  with  long  fruit,  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  "Wallich,  is  called  in  Bengal  Xui- 
keli  kool.  Its  reddish -coloured  round  fruit  a 
about  the  size  of  a  large  olive,  and  is  usedo 
chatnies  and  pickles.    The  uncultivated  fruit  wba 


not  used  in  medicine  by  European  practitioners.-  '  nearly  ripe  tastes  like  a  crab-apple ;  it  is  a  sail 


O'Sh.  p.  648. 

ZIRCON.  Its  pellucid  varieties  are  gems ;  jar- 
goon  is  of  a  dull  green ;  hyacinch  or  jacinth  has  a 
peculiar  red  tint ;  and  there  are  yellow  and  blue 
tints,  but  these  are  rare.  The  more  pellucid  and 
colourless  zircon,  from  its  exceptionally  high  re- 
fractive power,  approaches  even  the  diamond  in 
brilliancy. 

ZIZYPHUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Rhamnaces.  Besides  those  noticed  below, 
several  species  occur  in  S.E.  Asia,  viz. : — Z.  albens, 
Roxh,^  China ;  gbibra,  Roxh.^  Chittagong ;  incurva, 
Roxh,^  Dehra  Doon ;  jujuba,  Lam,^  British  India, 
Archipelago ;  lotus,  Lam.^  Pers.^  N.  Africa ;  Mir- 
zaporensis,  Royle,  Shergotti ;  nltida,  Roxb.,  China ; 
Roxburghiana,  — ?  Chittagong;  rugosa,  Lam,y 
British  India. 

ZIZYPHUS  FLEXUOSA.     Wall, 

Beri.  ....    Ohbnab.  I  Barj,  Ban,   .    .   Kahora. 
SinjU,  Simil,    .    Kangra.  |  Ber-relna,    .    .    .    Ravi. 

A  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  has  a  girth  of  4  to 
5  feet ;  it  grows  in  N.  W.  Himalaya,  not  uncommon 
at  places  from  2400  to  6500  feet,  from  the  Ravi  to 
near  the  Indus. — Cleghom ;  Stewart, 

ZIZYPHUS  GLABRATA.    Heyne, 

Zizyphus  trinervia,  Roxb.  Ft,  Ind. 

Ban-bor,  ....  Mahr.  I  Karukuva,    .    .    .    Tam. 
Kurkatta,    .     .     .     Tam.  |  Kakupala,     .    .    .     Tkl. 

This  moderate-sized  tree  grows  in  the  Peninsula 


sour  berry. 
ZIZYPHUS  NUMMULARIA.     W,  and  A. 


Malla,  Kokni  ber,  Tiii 
Karkanra,  .  .  PrsHF. 
Birosa,    .    .  SaltBasei 


Birar,  ....  Beas. 
Jar-beri,  .  .  .  HmD. 
Jand-bcr,  .  .  Jhelum. 
Jareri,    ....     Pamj. 

This  small  thorny  shrub  grows  in  N.W.  lA 
and  abundantly  in  the  Pan  jab.  It  is  ued  ^ 
hedges,  and  its  bark  as  a  tanning  substance.  &> 
eminently  characteristic  of  a  dry  dimate,  htBt 
common  in  the  most  desert  and  rainlees  ditfiii* 
of  the  Panjab.  Its  fmit  is  a  small  red  drape  ^ 
size  of  a  pea,  and  considered  by  natives  oool  d 
astringent,  useful  in  bilious  affections.—/^' 
Thomson's  Tr,  p.  806. 

ZIZYPHUS  (ENOPLIA-    Mill, 


Em-minya-wel,  .  W* 
Koattay  mamn, .  >^ 
Paring!, 1* 


Zizyphus  napeea,  Roxb, 
Kan-hcee,  .    .    .    Burm. 
Pen-lay-hjsee,  •    .        „ 

This  shrub  is  common  in  Ceylon,  in  Btft^ 
and  in  the  Peninsula  of  India.  Dr.  Gibsoa  M 
never  seen  it  in  the  Bombay  President,  M  • 
a  climber ;  and  Wi^t  says  if  used  atatt  at  €«*' 
batore,  it  can  only  be  for  small  ornamental  «o^ 
The  baik  affords  a  good  deal  of  kino,  and  4* 
leather  red.  Fruit  eaten  by  the  natives,  its  tti 
being  pleasantly  add,  and  a  great  favourite  ^ 
the  thirsty  traveller,  and  mice  are  fond  of  it  * 
leaves  are  eaten  by  tiie  lac  insect.  A  deoodv* 
of  the  bark  of  the  fresh  root  is  said  to  prov^ 


of  India.    In  the  Bombay  Presidency  it  is  most    the  healing  of  recent  wounds.— i2arft. 


conunon  in  cultivated  lands  and  in  alluvial  soil 
on  the  banks  of  rivers.  In  Coimbatore,  trees 
would  yield  12-inch  planks,  but  it  is  commonly 
a  moderate-sized  tree.  Its  timber,  of  a  light- 
brownish  colour,  is  excellent,  hard,  and  close- 


ZIZYPHUS  VULGARia    Lam, 

Kandika,  ....  Bras.  |  Kokan  ber, 

Fitni,  Pitni,  Ber,     Hum.  |  Amlai, ....  Scii» 

This  common  wild  fruit  tree  gromi  m  abM< 

every  jungle  in  British  India.    It  is  coltivsted  kf 
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ZIZYPHUS  XYLOPYRA. 


ZONAR 


CiihammadaTiB  roimd  their  tombs.  The  fruit  is 
stringent,  bnt  sometimes  of  a  pleasant  subacid 
avour,— -eaten  chiefly  by  the  poorer  classes  and 
rild  animals.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  containing  a 
bone,  and  bears  twice  in  the  year,  the  best  crop 
bottt  January.  After  this  is  over,  the  tree  is 
roned,  by  cutting  off  nearly  all  the  smaller 
ranches.  A  second  crop  succeeds  on  the  new 
rood  in  the  rains,  but,  from  beinff  full  of  mag- 
ots,  is  not  eatable;  eyen  in  the  coul  weather  very 
ttle  of  the  fruit  is  free  from  this  insect.  The 
ATOur  is  somewhat  that  of  a  fresh  apple,  and  the 
rait  when  kige  and  fine  is  by  no  means  to  be 
espised.  Dr.  Riddell  succeeded  best  by  budding 
nom  a  good  tree  on  a  common  stock  raised  from 
eed.  It  will  bear  well  in  two  or  three  years,  but 
equires  care  and  watering  at  first.  A  fine  gum 
ic  is  produced  from  this  tree.  The  cocoon  of  the 
rild  silk-worm  is  often  found  attached  to  it.  It 
I  common  at  many  places  in  the  Panjab  Him- 
laya,  especially  towards  the  west  at  from  2000  to 
000  feet,  and  in  Kashmir  to  6000  feet  It  also 
ecurs  in  the  Salt  Range,  and  is  occasionally 
Dund  in  gardens  in  the  Panjab.  The  fruit  is 
Qciall  and  sour,  but  is  eaten. — Stewart ;  Riddell. 

ZIZYPHUS  XYLOPYRA.     JVilld. 


Z.  orbioalaris,  Si^vlt. 
Bhamnus  xylopyros,  Betz, 


Qatto, Tel. 


Z.  elliptica,  jB(xe6. 
Z.  earacutta,  Rfxcb. 
Z.  rotondifolia,  Botk, 

ooti,  ....  Bombay. 
^amunmara,  .    .     Can. 

This  small  thorny  tree  grows  in  the  hot  dry 
arts  of  Ceylon,  and  throughout  the  south  of 
udia,  and  can  always  be  recognised  by  the  pale 
oloor  and  softness  of  the  under-surface  of  its 
»ves.  It  is  most  common  below  the  ghats  in 
iaiuun  and  Sunda,  but  it  never  grows  to  a  very 
LTge  size.  It  is  comnu)n  in  every  forest  on  the 
oast  of  Coromandel.  In  a  good  soil  it  grows  to 
e  a  pretty  large  tree,  with  a  tolerably  erect  trunk ; 
Qt  in  general  it  is  found  in  the  state  of  a  large 
draggling  shrub.  Cattle  eat  the  leaves,  young 
kioots,  and  fruit.  The  kernels  taste  like  filberts, 
nd  are  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  wood  of  the 
urgest  trees  is  much  esteemed  by  the  natives, 
eing  yellowish  or  orange-coloured,  very  hard 
Dd  durable,  and  at  the  same  time  not  very  heavy. 
'he  wood  is  used  for  implements,  and  its  round 
riiit  is  employed  in  the  arts,  being  much  used 
y  shoemakers  to  blacken  leather  and  to  make 
lacking. 

ZOBEIDAH,  wife  of  Harun  -  nr  -  Rashid, 
tithoress  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  She  is  buried  at 
laghdad.     A  pine-apple  spire  rises  over  the  tomb. 

ZODIAC.  The  following  are  the  Sanskrit 
ames  of  Uie  signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  the  months 
nd  the  corresponding  astronomical  periods  :— 


[eaha 

riaha 

[itbuna 

Arkata 

tnha 


Sim.  Hinda  Month. 

Aries),  YaiBokb, 

Taarufl),  Jyeght, 

Gemini),  Ashadh, 

Cancer),  Sravan, 

Jjoo),  Bhadra, 

Virgo),  Aawin, 

Libra),  Kartik, 

Scorpio),  MargaBhinh  or 

Agrahayan, 
(Saggitarius),    Paosh, 
[akara    (Gapiioonnii),  Magba^ 
Imnhba  (AquariiiB),       Phalgun, 
Lina        (Piflces),  Chaitr, 


Ilia 
riahika 

^haaus 


d. 

h. 

m. 

30 

22 

12-8 

31 

9 

40-8 

31 

14 

S9'2 

31 

11 

16*8 

31 

0 

620 

30 

10 

56-8 

29 

21 

38-8 

29 

12 

9-6 

29 

8 

21-2 

29 

10 

54*4 

29 

19 

21-6 

30 

8 

8-4 

The  Hindu  astronomers  know  the  Greek  names 
of  the  signs,  which,  however,  have  never  been 
brought  into  ordinary  use,  viz.  Kriya,  Taiim, 
Jituma,  Kulira,  Leva,  Parthona,  Juka,  Korpya, 
Tauxika,  Akokero,  Hridoga,  Isthusi. 

Hindu  astronomers  hare  divided  the  zodiac 
into  27  equal  parts,  called  lunar  mansions,  of  13° 
20'  each.    Their  names 


ABwini. 

Bharani. 

Krittika. 

Rohini. 

Mrigasiras. 

Ardra. 

Ponarvasu. 

Poshya. 

Aalesha. 


I 


Mula. 

P.  Ashadha. 

U.  Ashadho. 

Sravana. 

Dhanishtha. 

Sata-bhisha. 

P.  Bhadrapada. 

U.  Bhadrapada. 

RevatL 


Magha. 

P.  Phalguni. 

U.  Phalgoni. 

Hasta. 

Chitra. 

Swati. 

YiBakha. 

Annradha. 

Jyeshtha. 

According  to  Mr.  Colebrooke,  at  the  epoch  of 
the  Vedas  the  simimer  solstice  was  in  the  middle 
of  Aslesha,  the  9th  lunar  mansion;  therefore 
Regulus  was  half  a  lunar  mansion  H-  9°,  that  is 
15°  40',  east  of  the  summer  solstice  at  that  time. 
On  1st  January  1859,  the  long,  of  Regulus  was 
147°  52'  30'.  Hence  Regulus  was  at  that  date 
57°  52'  SO'  east  <A  the  summer  solstice.  The 
summer  solstice  had  therefore  retrograded  through 
42°  12'  30"  =  42°-208  since  the  epoch  of  the 
Vedas.  And  as  the  equinoxes  and  solstices  move 
backward  on  the  ecliptic  at  the  rate  of  1°  in  72 
years,  it  must  have  occupied  70  x  42°'208  =  3039 
years  to  effect  the  change.  Hence  the  age  of  the 
Vedas  was  [3039  on  1st  January  1859,  or  their 
date  is  b.c.  1181,  t.e.  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century  before  the  Christian  era. — Archdeacon 
Pratt  in  Beng.  As,  Soc,  Joum,  No.  1  of  1862. 

ZODIACAL  LIGHT.  This,  in  the  Red  Sea 
and  in  Bombay,  is  far  brighter  than  in  England. 
Fhishes  of  light,  coruscations  of  the  aurora 
borealis,  in  pyramidal  form,  would  exactly  de- 
scribe the  phenomenon.  It  varies,  however, 
greatly,  and  often  for  some  days  together  is 
scarcely  visible. — Burton's  Mecca^  i.  p.  307. 

ZOHAK,  a  ruined  city  9  miles  from  Bamian, 
built  solidly  with  great  skill  and  taste,  and  of  burnt 
bricks.  AbulFau  thinks  it  was  a  fortress.  Masson 
regards  it  as  a  religious  structure. — MacGregor^ 
p.  728. 

ZOHAK,  a  mythical  king  of  Persia ;  according 
to  tradition,  be  came  from  Arabia. 

ZONAR.    HiKD.,  Pers. 


Poita,  Poitu, 
Janeo,  Janar, 
Janwes,  • 
Pavitra,  .    . 


Total  (according  to  the  Parasara 
Siddhanta),    . 


366     6  12*64 


.    BsKO.  Tajnopavita,   .    .  Sabbk. 

.    Hind.  Janavi,    ....      „ 

.  Mahb.  Jhandiam,  Zendiam,  „ 

.  Samsk.  Yadnu-pavita,      .      „ 

The  sonar  is  regarded  by  the  Brahmans  as  of 
sacred  import;  and  they  do  not  consider  an 
individual  as  fully  member  of  his  class  until  he 
has  assumed  this  symbol.  Some  writers  call  this 
the  Brahmanical,  priestly,  or  sacerdotal  cord ;  but 
it  is  worn  by  the  Brahman,  Eshatriya,  and  Vaisya 
castes,  by  the  Bed  or  herbalists  of  Bengal,  by  the 
five  komsallar  or  artisan  castes  of  the  Dekhan, 
csrpenteiB,  goldsmiths,  coppersmiths,  blacksmiths, 
and  stone-cutters,  and  also  by  the  Parsee  Zoroas- 
trians.  The  zonar,  however,  is  different  for  each  of 
the  races  who  wear  it  It  is  imposed  with  solem- 
nity, whence  the  three  castes  are  termed  Dwija, 
or  twice-born.  The  investiture,  with  its  accom- 
panying formulsB,  is  considered  to  indicate  the 
regeneration  of  the  individual.  The  rite  is  applic- 
aUe  to  all  the  three  superior  castes,  or  the 
Brahman,    Ksfaatriya,   and  Vaisya,  to  each  of 
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whom  the  term  Dwija  is  appropriate ;  although, 
as  the  two  latter  are  considered  to  be  extinct,  it 
now  signifies  the  Brahman  only.  The  cord  of  the 
Brahman  should  be  made  of  cotton,  that  of  the 
Kshatriya  of  a  kind  of  grass,  and  that  of  the 
Vaisja  of  woollen  thread.  The  inrestitare  of  the 
first  should  take  place  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  sixteen ;  of  the  second,  between  six  and 
twenty-two ;  and  of  the  third,  between  eight  and 
twenty-four.  If  delayed  beyond  the  latter  period, 
the  individual  is  considered  degraded  from  his 
caste.  An  essential  part  of  the  ceremony  is  the 
communication  of  the  Gayatri  or  holiest  verse 
of  the  Vedas.  Various  ceremonies  are  attendant 
apon  Hindu  boys  between  infancy  and  the  age  of 
eight  yean.  After  that  age,  and  before  a  boy  is 
fifteen,  it  is  imperative  upon  him  to  receive  this 
sacred  thread,  which,  after  a  variety  of  prelimi- 
nary ceremonies,  is  thus  performed.  The  priest 
first  offers  a  burnt  sacrifice,  and  worships  the 
sahigrama,  repeating  a  number  of  prayers.  The 
boy^s  white  garments  are  then  taken  off,  and  he 
is  dressed  in  yellow  or  red,  and  a  cloth  is  brought 
over  his  head,  that  no  Sudra  may  see  his  face  ; 
after  which  he  takes  in  his  right  hand  a  branch 
of  the  vilva,  Mg\e  marmelos,  and  a  piece  of  cloth 
in  the  form  of  a  pouch,  and  places  tke  branch  on 
his  shoulder.  A  poita  of  three  threads,  made  of 
the  fibres  of  the  suru,  to  which  a  piece  of  deer's 
skin  is  fastened,  is  suspended  from  the  boy's  left 
shoulder,  falling  under  his  right  arm,  during  the 
reading  of  the  invocations.  The  father  of  the 
boy  then  repeats  certain  formulas,  and  in  a  low 
voice  pronounces  three  times  the  Gayatri.  It  is 
communicable  to  all  three,  and  is  the  following : 
*  O'm  1  Bhurbhuva  ssuvftha,  O'm  1    Tatsa  vit'hru 


of  Eklinga.     When  the  Carthaginian  gained  thi 
battle  of  Canna,  he  measured  his  socces  by  tht| 
bushels  of  rings  taken  from  the  fingers  of  fin! 
equestrian  Komans  who  fell  in  that  memoiabb 
field.    Akbar  estimated  his  by  the  quantity  «f 
cordons  (zonar)  of  distinction  taken  from  the  nedl ; 
of  the  Rajputs,  and  seventy-four  and  a  half '  mai' 
are  the  recorded  amount   To  eternize  the  meniaf 
of  this  disaster,  the  numerals  74|^  are,  amoogi 
the  Rajput  race,  tiUc,  or  accursed.     Marked  m 
the  banker's  letter  in  Rajaathan,  it  is  the  stroogok  i 
of  seals,  for  the  sin  of  the  slau^ter  of  Chitoreii ! 
thereby  invoked  on  all  who  vi^ate  a  letter  undtt 
the  safegiuund  of  this  mysterious  number.    Soiic* 
thin^  like  the  zonar  was  ordered  in  Numbers  zr. 
38,  in  the  fringes  to  be  attached  to  the  Aik 
bamforth  on  his  breast,  and  which  every  Jew  «1 
wears.— TocT*  Rajasthan,  L  pp.  226,  328 ;  C«t 
Myth.  Hind,  p.   154;    Wilson's  Hindu   Tbe^n, 
p.  163 ;  Moor  s  Hindoo  Pantheon  ;  Chow-Ckote. 

ZONARIA  PAVONIA.  Ag.  The  Tnrbr 
feathered  zonaria  is  a  beautiful  sea^weed,  one  eif 
the  Fucaceffi.  It  grows  in  all  seas,  attached  to 
rocks,  shells,  etc  It  resembles  the  expanded  tii 
of  the  peacock. — J.  A,  Murray, 

ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS  were  formed  ii 
Madras  by  Surgeon-Major  Balfour  in  1856.  IVr 
collection  comprised  an  aviaiy,  snakes,  the  orsi^ 
utang  and  others  of  the  monkey  tribe,  lemnn. 
armadilloeS)  bears,  hyaenas,  tigers,  the  last  givts 
by  Lord  Harris.  It  was  in  connection  with  ik 
(xovemment  Central  Museum  which  he  eatabliiM 
in  that  city.  The  animals  were  afterwards  remcvei 
to  the  People's  Park  in  that  city. 

ZOOPHYTE,  from  the  Greek  Z«rey,  animal,  sac 
^vrop,  a  plant.    The  characteristic  example  d 


varennyftm ;    B'hargo    devfissyft   dhimahi    dhiyo  ,  this  class  of  creatures  is  to  be  seen  in  the  eooL 
yonaha  pracho  dayath.    Om !  earth,  air,  heaven,  <  and  authors  divide  them  into 


O'm !  I^t  us  meditate  on  the  supreme  splendour 
of  the  divine  Sun ;  may  he  illummate  our  under- 
standing.' After  this  the  suru  poita  is  taken  off, 
and  the  real  poita,  or  sacred  thread,  put  on. 
During  this  ceremony  the  father  repeats  certain 
formulas ;  the  suru  poita  is  fastened  to  the  vilva 
staff,  shoes  are  put  on  the  boy's  feet,  and  an 
umbrella  in  his  hand.  The  receiving  of  the  poita 
is  considered  as  the  second  birth  of  a  Hindu,  who 
is  from  that  time  denominated  twice-born.  A 
boy  cannot  be  married  till  he  has  received  the 
poita.  The  sacred  thread  must  be  made  by  a  re- 
ligious Brahman.  It  consists  of  three  strings,  each 
96  hands  (48  yards),  which  are  twisted  together ; 
it  is  then  folded  into  three,  and  again  twisted ; 
these  are  a  second  time  folded  into  the  same 
number,  and  tied  at  each  end  in  knots.  It  is  worn 
over  the  left  shoulder  (next  the  skin,  extending 
half-way  down  the  right  thigh)  by  the  Brahman, 
Kshatriya,  and  Yaisya  castes.  The  first  are 
usually  invested  with  it  at  eight  years  of  age, 
the  second  at  eleven,  and  the  Yaisya  at  twelve. 
The  period  may,  from  special  causes,  be  deferred ; 
but  it  is  indispensable  that  it  should  be  received, 
or  the  parties  omitting  it  become  outcastes. 
Colonel  Tod,  describing  a  gift  to  the  Saiva  temple 
of  Eklinga,  mentions  that  in  return,  the  donor, 
who  was  the  prince  of  Mewar,  received  lessons  of 
morality,  was  initiated  into  the  mysterious  rites 
of  Siva,  and  finidly  was  invested  with  the  triple 
cordon  of  faith  (tin  purwa  zonar)  by  the  hands  of 
the  sage,  who  became  his  spiritual  guide,  and 
bestowed  on  his  pupil  the  title  of  regent  (dewan) 


I.  Protozoa,  including  Infusoria,  Fonuninifc& 
and  Spongiadffi. 

II.  Poly pif era,  including  the  Hydrse,  Sertokzk 
and  Pennatularia. 

III.  Echinodermata,  or  sea-urchins  and  ^v^ 
fishes. 

The  Protozoa  are  subdivided  into  Rhizopoda  aii 
Infusoria.  The  Amibee,  Foraminifera,  and  Nw- 
tilucse  are  three  orders  of  Rhizopoda.  Hie  !■- 
fusoria  exist  in  all  waters.  The  Ganges  annadf 
transports  them  to  the  ocean,  to  the  exieat  A 
six  or  eight  times  the  size  of  the  Great  Pyramil  d 
Egypt.  And  the  waters  at  a  deoUi  of  212,000  ftft 
between  the  Philippines  and  Maiianiie  Isbsfc 
yielded  116  species. 

The  Polypifera,  the  polypi,  correspond  with  Ik 
polype  of  science  and  the  aoedephous  aoopfayla 
of  Cuvier.  In  nearly  all  the  polype,  the  sexes  m 
separate.  They  are  arranged  into  the 
Sponge,  Alcyonidse,  Zoantharia,  Diacophoia, 
Gtenophora. 

The  name  is  from  the  Greek  s-cXiKrwrc, 
ing  many -footed.  The  name  is  sometimes  s^^ 
in  a  restricted  sense  for  the  genus  hydra,  hot  I 
usually  comprises  the  animals  of  all  aoophyteiii 
the  genera  actinia,  astrea,  carvophyllea,  ooralfim 
hydia,  isis,  madrepora,  meanorina,  ocaliam,  pool 
lopora,  porita,  sertulivia,  tubipora,  and  othasA 

The  sponge  animal  lives  at  the  bottom  of  III 
sea,  and  cotisists  of  a  mass  of  lig^t  elaatie  ikmm 
Over  three  hundred  species  are  known,  amowgJ 
them  are  the  feather,  fan,  bell,  lyre,  titimpd 
distafif,  peacock  tail,  and  Neptune's  ^Te 
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tirer  Bponges  are  irregular  sandy  maBses,  piled 
n  plants  and  solid  bodies  in  fresh  water.  The 
ea  sponge  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  Red 
lea,  Mexican  Gulf,  and  eastern  seas,  attached  to 
ocks  at  from  5  to  25  fathoms  deep.  In  the  Red 
iea,  the  Arabs  dive  for  them  and  sell  them  in 
!gypt  and  at  Aden.  The  Spongia,  Oalcispongia, 
ialispongia,  and  Spongilla  constitute  a  groupof 
rbich  the  constituent  structure  is  known.  The 
leodia,  Goeloptychium,  .  Siphonia,  Myrmedum, 
^yphia,  Eadea,  Halirrhoa,  Happalimus,  Gnemi- 
iam,  Jerea,  and  Teuthium  constitute  another 
roup,  depending  on  characters  of  surface  and 
eneral  figure. 

Some  species  of  polypi  live  in  large  companies, 
nd  secrete  a  habitation  or  basis,  to  which  the 
erm  polypidom  has  been  applied;  others  live 
part,  like  the  hydra,  floating  about  separately  in 
be  water,  or,  like  the  anemone,  fixed  one  by  one 
D  the  rocks.  They  have  attracted  the  attention 
f  the  most  learned  naturalists  from  the  time  of 
bristotle  to  the  present  day.  The  bright-red 
ubstance  of  the  polypidom  of  the  Gorallium 
obilis  is  the  red  coral  of  commerce,  which,  after 
learls,  for  ornamental  jewellery  is  the  most 
iredous  product  of  the  sea.  It  occurs  chiefly 
a  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  dredged  for. 
licilian  coral  has  fetched  as  much  as  £10,  lOs. 
he  ounce. 

The  polyps  are  propagated  by  eggs,  by  buds, 
nd  by  self-division.  The  polypidom  of  Tubi- 
ora  musica  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  composed  of 
.  series  of  bright-red  calcareous  tubes,  like  those 
I  an  organ. 

The  Madrepora  abound  near  the  islands  of  the 
ndian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  cover  the  banks 
nd  reefs  near  the  Australian  shores,  particularly 
C.  muricata,  Linn.  It  is  used  for  ornament,  and 
I  the  Come  de  Dame  or  Ghar  de  Neptune  of 
he  French. — Newton's  Levant,  p.  293  ;  Hatehett  ; 
loyh ;  Figuier ;  Madras  Ex,  Jur.  Rep, 

ZORAPUR,  a  suburb  of  Kurnool,  on  the  right 
ank  of  the  Tumbudra  river.  General  Gunning- 
am  supposed  it  to  be  the  old  town  of  Zora  or 
ora,  as  it  answers  to  the  GhoHya  or  Joriya  of 
[iwen  Thsang.  In  1889,  Alif  Khan,  the  nawab 
f  Kumool,  was  dreaming  of  rebellion,  and  on 
eing  detected,  he  took  up  a  position  here  with 
is  mercenaries.  He  was  defeated,  and  sent  as  a 
risoner  to  Trichinopoly,  where  he  was  assassi- 
at^  by  one  of  his  own  dependents. 

ZORAPUR,  a  town  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
listna  river,  usually  called  Beder  Zorapur,  because 
.  is  occupied  by  we  Herder  or  Beder  race.  It 
(  a  feudatory  chiefship  of  Hyderabad,  in  the 
.W.  part  of  the  Hyderabad  dominions.  It  is 
eld  by  a  Beder  chief,  with  a  portion  of  his  tribe, 
nd  until  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  centuxy  the 
ingdom  of  Mysore  contained  several  prindpaJities 
\  the  Beder  race.  It  is  surrounded  by  rocky 
ilia,  and  is  a  perfect  site  for  a  predatory  race, 
he  Beder  chief  joined  in  the  rebellion  of  1857-69, 
nd,  on  being  captured,  he  shot  himself. 

ZORAWAR  SINGH,  a  Sikh  general  who  com- 
landed  an  expedition  sent  from  Kashmir  by 
nUb  Singh  in  1839.  After  taking  Ladakh  and 
(kardo,  he  marched  up  the  valley  of  the  Indus 
ito  Gnari,  a  province  of  Tibet,  and  captured 
ortok,  its  capital  His  force  was  inconsiderable, 
id  he  wrote  m  vain  for  supplies  and  rdnforoe- 
ents.    These  were  not  easOy  furnished  across  the 


many  intervening  ranges  of  snow-capped  moun- 
tains ;  winter  was  now  approaching,  and  Zorawar 
Singh  fortified  for  himself  a  cantonment  near 
Gurtok,  when  a  Ghinese  and  Tibetan  force  sur- 
rounded him,  and  cut  off  his  supplies.  His  de- 
tachment was  thus  overpowered,  and  himself 
slain.  About  120  miserable  Sikh  fugitives  found 
their  way,  half-frozen,  across  the  Niti  pass  into 
the  British  province  of  Kamaon,  and  told  the 
tale.  This  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1842,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  British  force  of  K&bul  was 
similarly  overpowered  by  the  Afghans. — Prinsep's 
Tibetj  p.  22  ;  CunninghanCs  Sikhs,  p.  256. 

ZOR-KHANAH,  or  Palaistra,  where  wrestling 
and  athletic  feats  are  practised,  called  in  India 
tallm  khana. 

ZOROASTER,  the  first  of  a  dynasty  that  ruled 
in  Babylon  from  B.C.  2235  to  2011,  a  period 
of  224  years,  during  which  there  were  seven 
successors.  From  the  Armenian  edition  of  Euse- 
biuB,  in  the  Ghaldsean  lists  of  Berosus,  the  name 
of  one  Zoroaster  is  known  to  us  as  a  royal  name. 
It  is  that  of  the  Median  conqueror  of  Babylon, 
who  vanquished  the  realm  and  dty  of  the  Ghal- 
dees,  and  founded  the  second  Babylonian  dynasty 
in  the  year  2234  B.C.    See  Kissa-i-Sanjan. 

ZOROASTER.    See  Zarathustra  Spitama. 

ZU,  in  Arabic  means  having  or  possessed  with. 

Zu-ul-Jalal,  possessed  of  dignity. 

Zu-ul-Faqar,  the  two-edged  sword  of  Ali,  which 
was  said  to  nave  been  given  to  Mahomed  by  the 
angel  GabrieL  Zu-ul-Kamain,  two-homed,  a  title 
adopted  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  claimed 
descent  from  Jupiter  Ammon.  It  was  also 
adopted  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  but  his  reasons  are 
not  known.  It  was  supposed  to  be  meant  to 
indicate  that  the  power  extended  from  east  to 
west. 

Zawi  or  Zui  and  Zi  are  the  oblique  cases  of  Zu. 
Sallatin  Zui-ul-iqtadar,  powerful  princes.  Zi- 
iqaida,  the  last  month  of  the  Muhammadan  year. 

Zu-1-Junna,  the  name  of  Husain's  steed, 
meaning  a  winged  wolf. 

ZUHRA.    Arab.    The  planet  Venus. 

ZULIKHA,  wife  of  Pharaoh.  Her  passion  for 
Joseph  is  described  in  the  Persian  poems  of 
Nizami  and  Jami. 

ZU  NAWAZ  or  Dhu  Nawaz,  sumamed  the 
Lord  of  the  Pit,  from  his  throwing  Arabs  who 
refused  to  accept  Judaism  into  a  pit  of  fire. — 
Sal^s  Koran, 

ZUTTU.  Tkl.  The  scalp-lock  of  hair  worn 
by  each  man  of  the  Hindus,  called  Kudami  in  the 
Tamil  country. 

ZYE.  Pushtu.  A  son,  also  written  Zoe  and 
Zai,  answering  to  the  Scotch  Mac,  the  Irish  0, 
the  Arabic  Ibn  and  Wald.  All  the  Durani  tribes 
have  names  ending  in  zye.  According  to  Elphin- 
stone,  there  are  nine  of  these  tribes, — ^the  Popul- 
zye,  which  is  the  largest ;  Alleko  -  zye,  Baruk- 
zye,  Achik-zye,  Nur-zye,  Yusuf-zye,  Husain-zye, 
Ali-zye,  and  Ishaq-zye,  the  two  last  being  the 
smallest. 

ZYGiENA,  hammer-headed  shark,  a  curious 
shark  with  a  head  like  a  hanmier,  according  to  an 
Englishman's  imagination,  but  like  a  buffalo's 
homed  head,  according  to  the  Burmese.  The 
genus  Zygsena  belongs  to  the  sub-class  of  fishes 
Ghondroptenrgii,  Order  ii.  Plagiostomata.  First 
sub-order,  Selachoidei,  Fam.  1.  Garcbariidie, 
Group  B.  Zygsenina. 
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ZYGOPHYLLACEiE. 


ZYMOOSHT. 


Zygsna  Blochii,  C7uv.,  Archipelago. 
Z.  inalleuB,  Ri9S0,  all  seas. 
,Z.  tudes,  Cuv.f  £.  and  W.  Indies,  Archipelago. 
Z.  tiburo,  Ltnn.f  Atlantic,  Archipelago. 
Z.  mokarran,  Eappdl,  Bed  Sea. 

ZYGOPHYLLACE-ffi,  the  bean  capers,  a 
natural  order  of  ujaeful  plants,  comprising  in 
Briti^  India  the  genera  fagonia,  peganum,  sect- 
zenia,  tribulus,  and  zygophyllum.  Zygophyllum 
simplex,  Linn^^  and  Z.  coccinenm,  Linn.,  camel- 
fodder  plants  of  the  Panjab,  Sind,  and  Gutcb, 
called  in  Sindi  Aletthi  and  rutlani. — J,  A .  Murray, 


ZYMOOSHT  are  a  small  but  biave  tribe  of 
Afghans,  numbering  about  5000  fitting  ma, 
some  of  whom  are  well  mounted.  They  inhabit  i 
Talley  leading  from  Western  Muranzai  onvaid, 
towards  the  crest  of  a  range  called  the  Pain 
KothuL  Their  country  of  right  belonga  to  tki 
Kabul  kingdom.  They  were  usoally  leady  tA 
combine  for  mischief  with  the  Tooiee  and  Onfai, 
and  to  threaten  MiranzaL  They  hdd  aome  hii 
in  the  plains,  which  holding  affords  aome  pkdp 
far  their  good  behaviour.    See  Khyber. 
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FOR  ALL  THE  THREE  VOLUMES. 


Detailed  Indices  for  *  Birds,'  'Boats,'  *  Ships,'  and  'British  India'  are  given  at  the  end  of 
this  General  Index,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Volume  are  Indices  for  '  India,' 
'  Insects,'  and  '  Mammalia.' 


Aal  vulli  kslanou,  Tam.,  Janipha 
manihot. 

Abahel,  Hind.,  Swallows,  Blartins, 
Swifts. 

Abadat,  a  Bedouin  tribe. 

Abagasus.     See  Bactria,  224. 

Abasa,  sister  of  Harun-ur-Raahid. 

Abasi,  Hind.,  Mirabilis  jalapa. 

Aba  Sin,  the  Indus. 

Abbaas.    See  KhaUfah,  Penda. 

Abdalfi.    See  Ghahl  Tan. 

Abdhut.    See  Mendicants. 

Abd-ul-Kadar  Ghilani  See  Muham- 
madanism;  Sufl. 

Abdullah,  father  of  Mahomed. 

Abdullah-ibn-Abad.    See  Ibadiyah; 
Imam. 

Abd-Ullah-ibn-ul  Makaffa.      See 
Bidpai. 

Abdul  Malik- Avenzoar. 

Abdul    Muttalib,    grandfather    of 
l^lahomed. 

Abdul  Razak— Ormuz. 

Abd-ul-Wahab.    See  Bedouin. 

Abd-ur-Rahmanzai.     See  Afghani- 
stan. 

Abd-us-Shams,  Abab.,  TonifloL 

Abercrombie.    See  Bgypt. 

Abhayagiri.    See  Fallouarua. 

Abhi-angana,  Tam.,  Tel.,  Bathing. 

Abhidana   Ratnamala.     See  Hala- 
yudha  Bhatta. 

Ab-hul,  Abab.,  Juniper  berries. 

Ab-i-balad.     See  Khuziatan. 

Abies.     See    Couiferae;   .^idium; 
i^giceras. 

Ab-i-garm.     See  Hot  Spring,  112. 

Ab-i-ma,  also  Ab-i-Panj,  the  Oxus. 

Abir;  Karkam,  Pebs.,  Saffron. 

Ablak  -  maina,     HiND.,      Stomns 
cineraceus. 

AbnooB,  Abab.,  Diospyros  ebenum, 
D.  melanoxylon. 

Abor.  SeeBor-Abor ;  Kaohar;  Kolita. 

Aborigines.    SeeOhandala;  Hindu- 
stan, 79. 

Abpura  Hill— Jetwa. 

Abroma  strictus.    See  Fibres. 


Absin-uI-Fil,  Abab.,  Golooaaia  eeou- 

lenta. 
Abu-Abdullah.     See  Idrifd. 
Abu  Bakr,  father  of  Ayasha. 
Abu  Huiayra.    See  Sufi. 
Abul    Fidft     IsmaiL     Hamawi,    a 

learned  king  of  Hamai  in  Syria, 

A.D.  1342,  author  of  the  Takwim- 

ul-Baldan. 
Abulgasius.    See  Bactria,  224. 
Abuva,    also    Awa     guda,    Tbl., 

Triohosanthes  bracteata. 
Acacia    apoara*    lebbek^     specioBa. 

See  Albizzia. 
Acacia       cinerea,       Dichrostachys 

cinerea. 
Acacia  dalea,  Oaillea  dnerea. 
Acacia  levigata,  Proeopis  dulcis. 
Acacia  scandens,  Entada  pnimetba. 
Acacia  xylocarpa,  Inga  xvlocarpa. 
Acajuba   occidentalis,   Anacaniium 

oeoidentale. 
AcalephaB.      See   Medusae;   Portu- 
guese Man-of-war. 
A^ypha    hispida,    Caturus   spid- 

floras. 
Acanthopterysii.    See  Fishes.  1108. 
Acanthus       uicifolius,       Dilivaria 

ilidfolia. 
Acarus  ooffeie.  Coffee  Planting,  774. 
Aocad.    See  Kalah. 
Acer  criticum.    See  Pafhar. 
Achemenidas.  See  Cuneiform;  Zend. 
Acheta.     See  Crickets;  Insects. 
Achi    maram,    Tam.,    Calaauithos 

Indioa. 
Achymus  asper,  Trophia  aspera. 
Achyranthes   nodiflora,    .^Jhnanina 

nodiflora. 
Achyranthes  sessilis,  Altemanthera 

sessilis. 
Achyranthes  villosa,  MsroA  lanaia. 
Acmena   Zqrlanioa,   Eugenia  2ey- 

lanica. 
Acontiadidae — Keptiles. 
Acridotheres    pagodarum,    Pagoda 

thrush :  Sturnids,  Thrush. 
AcroohoroidaB.  See  fiflptiLes. 
Actias,    silk-worms.     See  Bonhy- 

dna,  411 ;  Insects. 


Actinia.    See  Borneo,  420l 
Actitis,  Sandpiper.  SeeScolopak 
Ada,  BenOi.,  Zingiber  casBumvBK. 
Adadode,  Adaaaram,TA]L,Adhai 

vasica. 
Adaka,  Cavughn,  Maual,  ins 

catechu. 
Adaki,  Sansk.,  Ciganiis  lajim 
Adal.    See  Semitic  Baces. 
Ad&lat,  Sharra,  Abab.,  Law. 
Adalavitala,TKL.,Lepidiiifniili« 

cress. 
Adallam,  Mai^kal.,  Cerhera  odato 
Adam.    See  Abu  Kubays ;  .Htm^ 
Adamantine  spar,  Comndam. 
Adamaruthu,  Tak.,  Brid^rrtia 
Adambea  ghkbra,  Adamboe,  ILo^ 

Lageratrcemia  regins. 
Adam-Eiior,  Pbbs.,  CaaBifaaL 
Ada  modien,  Malbal.,  HcMbm* 

Rheedianum. 
Ada  morinika,  Tel.,  Cadaba  bfia. 
Adas,  Adz,  Arab.,  Ernim  loa 
Adas,  Jav.,  FcBnicolum  Tii^aia 
Adas-pedaa,     Malay,    Tijmam 

niger. 
Ada     syamoli,      Kavanchi,   Hk 

HeUctieres  isora. 
Adavi,  Tbl.,  wild,  oncultiTRiai 
Adari  amida,  Jatropha  enroaa  i 
Adavi  chamma»  OanavaliaTina 
Adari  chedu,   Trichaaanthas  01*' 

merina. 
Adari   chikkudu   ki^ya,  wild  iVi 

Lablab  vulgare. 
Adari  godhnmuln,  Ooix  bariiala 
Adari  jilakara,  Poiple  fleabaiia 
Adari  kutta,  Caon  ratilMOi. 
Adari  mamena,  Boerliaav«a«nal^ 
Adari  mnnaga,  Oimocaipam  M 

noidea. 
Adari  nahhi,  Agni  dkfaa,  <M« 

aupNBriMu 

Adari nimfif^*^ ^*|^^^»|^ft mini  i^|i| 

limonia  alata. 
Adariponna,  BUaophora  wamftA 
Addar  Jaaan,  Faxsee. 
Addatini^    Tail,    AiMaMl 
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flftianihenk     aeoleatft,     Froflopu 

fpicigen. 

ema     hyssopifoUa,     Cicendia 
BBo^ifolia. 

Iwari,  Lagentroomia  parviflora. 

~  mtttm  oaadatam — Haniraj. 
modzam,  Taic.,  Glycyrrhisa. 
ih,  PaUtazia. 

bur  of  Sen  dyiutsty,  i.  433. 

^       bhakti  chettii,  Helianthiu 

ft&auiu. 

IHya  dynasty,  Kaihmir. 

li-npa-Des.    See  Birbhan. 
ijonta.    See  Architecture. 
Ijntant,  Leptoptilus  argala. 
dna^^     Hind.,     Felia     pardni, 

Panther. 

ionda,  Amdonda,  TXL.,  Capparis 

horrida. 

draistsB  of  Arrian — Jartikka. 
drak,  Hind.,  Green  ginger, 
draka,  i.  490. 

dolay      kai,      Tam.,       CacumU 
tabttvsiu. 
dnrian — ^Partee. 

dwaita.     See  Charvaka  ;  Dwaita. 
dwani  Khel.    See  Afghanistan, 
d^  katti,  the  Ooorg  knife, 
icndiam.    See  Fangoi. 
igooeroB  legagniB,  Oapra  segagms. 
IgooeroB  Falooneri,    Gapra  mega- 
oerofl. 

Solian  pipe.    See  Buluh. 
Iiohynomene    grandiflora,     Agati 
grandiflora. 

iiclmioinene  iriflora,  Desmodiom 
trinoruni. 

SBonlapitu.    See  Dhanwantari. 
Soculus      hippocastanum,     Horse 
chestnut. 

Ssop's  Fables.    See  Bidpai ;  Kalila- 
wa-Damna. 

ista-ktidus,  Arab.,  Lavender, 
tthopyga.  Son  birds. 
It-moaaDa,       SmoH.,       Cyathea 
arborea. 

Faz,  Afis,  Arab.,  Galls, 
fghans,  Pathan. 
£ii,  Afyun,  Arab.,  Opium. 
Satan,    Arab.,    Balsamodendron 
b'dellium. 

frican  plants.    See  Botany. 
fridL     See  Afghanistan, 
'santin,  Arab.,  Artemisia;  Worm- 
wood. 

fahar — lUyat. 

^timun.  Hind.,  Guscuta  reflexa. 
(ada  tantra,  Sanbk..  Antidotes. 
palugen,  Arab.,  £agle«wood,  lign- 
aloea,  Aquilaria  agiJlocha. 
lakiniasB — Reptiles. 
pane.     See  Babylonia,  218. 
^petea  arborea,  Vaccinium  Les- 
shenaultii. 

;ara.  Hind.,  Achyranthes  aspera. 
lar^agar,  Malay,  Eucheumaspino- 
lam^  Gigartina  spinosa,  Plocaria 
sandida,  Sea-weeds. 
raria.     See  Ohutia  Nagpur. 
;aric,  Amadon. 

afu.  Sansk.,  Aquilaria  agallocha, 
BUk|(le-wood,  Lign-aloes. 
^jrwfd,  Oswal. 

a0A-tamare,  TAM.,Pistiastratlotis. 
asiy  Agati  grandiflora. 
atbis     loranthifolia,     Dammara 
^rientalis. 

atbocles.    See  Baotria,  222. 
atlioa  Demon,  Hindu,  71. 
SbtlioteB  chirata,  Ophelia  chirata. 
ave  cantala,  Fourcroya  cantala. 
bor.    See  Orit». 
hora.  See  Gannibals ;  Ghamundi; 
ECerari. 
ilA  gahru,  Malay,  Eagle-wood. 


Agin  buti,  DUK.,  ^ "»*"■■""'«•  vesioa- 

toria. 
A^laia  adorata.     See  Ghloranthus 

inconspiouus. 
Aglay    maram,    Tam.,    Ghickrassia 

tabularis. 
Agni.  See  Divination;  Hindu;  Ordeal. 
Agnihotrtk  Brahmans,  i.  433. 
Agni-jwala,  Sanbk.,  Grislea  tomen- 

tosa. 
Agni   mata,  Tbl.,  Plumbago  Zey- 

lanica. 
Agni  vendrapaku,  Tel.,  Ammannia 

▼esicatoria. 
Agrionlture,  Husbandry. 
Agri-Horticultural   Societies.     See 

Botany,  422. 
Agrostis   linearis,  Gynodon   dacty- 

lon. 
Aguayka,  a   short  and  very  hard 

leather  whip,  about  one  and  a  half 

feet  long,  attached  to  a  stick,  used 

by  Gossaoks  and  the  Tartars. 
Agur,  Tam.,  Hugonia  mystaz. 
Ahairiah.    See  Boar. 
Aharwarah,  Bohilkhand. 
Abel,  Arab.,  Lign-aloes. 
Aheta.     See  PhOippuies. 
AhUla,      Singh.,      Gathartocarpus 

fistula. 
Ahir,  Pers.,  Gonessi  seed. 
Ahir.    See  Gorakhpur. 
Ahlada  mara,  Gan.,  Ficus  Indica. 
Ahmad.    See  Paniput. 
Ahmad,  Wajah-ul-Mulk.  SeeGhard- 

aota. 
Ahreo,  SiHD.,  Lepidium  sativum. 
Ahriman — Parsee. 
Ahuna  Vaiiya — ^Parsee. 
Ai  or  Ananit.    See  Ghaldaea,  642. 
Aihole,  i.  612. 
Aika-wairena,  SiNQH.,  Ophioxylon 

serpentinum. 
Allan,    Hind.,    also    Elaur,    Ellal, 

Andromeda  ovalifolia. 
Aima,  Tam.,  Buchanania  latifolia. 
Aimak.     See  Ghar    Aimak ;  Feroz 

Kohi  ;  Iliyat ;  Parsivan. 
Ain,  Mahr.,  Terminalia  tomentosa. 
Aing?  BURM.,  Dipterooarpus  alatus. 
Aini  mara,  Anjeli,  Malsal.,  Arto- 

carpus  hirsutuB. 
Aino,  Japan,  Jeaso. 
Ain-ul-dik,    Arab.,    Abrus    preca- 

toriuB. 
Air&vati,  the  Ravi. 
Air-bladder.     See  Fish  Maws. 
Aishk-pecha,  Pxbs.,  Pharbitis  nil. 
Aiwulli.    See  Architecture,  145. 
Ajaib-ul-Makhlukat,    Zakariya  -  al  - 

Kazwini. 
Ajam.    See  £1-Ajem. 
Ajata   Satru  — Palibothra,    Patali- 

putra. 
Ajmir,  Hindustan,  82;  Mhairwara, 

i.  449. 
Ajmud,    Hind.,  Apium  involucra- 

tum. 
Ajuga  fruticosa,  Anisomeles  Mala- 

barica. 
Ajunta  Gaves.     See  Gave  Temples ; 

Jain  Architecture. 
Ajwain,  Hind.,  Ligusticum  ajowan, 

Piychotis  ajwain.  Bishop's  weed. 
Ak,  Hind.,  Galotropis  procera. 
Aka  KheL    See  Afghanirtan. 
Akal    nafsah,    Arab.,    Euphorbia 

Ganariensis. 
Akarakamm,  Tam.,  Pellitory. 
Akarkara,  Hind.,  Spilanthes  oler- 

aeea. 
Akarpctfsi,  Malat,  Asparagus  race- 

mOBUB. 

Akar-wangi,    Malat,    Andropogon 
muricatus. 
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Akasa-tamara,  TxL.,  Pistia  stratiotis. 
Akas-bel,  GuJ.,  Gusuta  reflexa. 
Akash   bulli,    Beno.,   Gassyta   ^- 

formiB. 
AkaB  -  mukhL      See   Mendicants; 

Saiva. 
Akas-nim,  Hind.  ,  Bignonia  Buberosa. 
Akazai.    See  Afghanistan. 
Akhar,  Bikhali,  Bkab,  RhuB  vemi" 

cifera. 
Akhi  of  Kulu,  Rubus,  $p, 
Akhira— Palli 
Akhiri  Ghar-shambah.    See  Muham- 

madanism. 
Akhul.    See  Gentral  Asia. 
A-kia-lu-hiang,  Ghin.,  Lign-aloes. 
Akkada,  Upper,  or  Korthem  Ghal- 
daea. See  Commerce;  Guneiform; 

Literature. 
Akkve.    See  Binua. 
Aklil-ul-jabal,   Arab.,    Rosmarinus 

officinaUs. 
Aklil-ul-Malik,    Hind.,    Astragalus 

hamatus. 
Aklu,  Hind.,  Viburnum  fcetens. 
Akra,  Ankra,  Hind.,  Vida  sativa. 
Akri,  Hind.,  Withania  coagulans. 
Ak-rokat — Kalu. 
Akrot,  Hind.,  Juglans  regia,  Aleur- 

ites  triloba. 
Aku    chenrudu,    Tel.,    Euphorbia 

cattimandu. 
Akuje     madu,     Tbl.,     Euphorbia 

nivulia. 
Akund,.  Hind.,  Galotropis  procera. 
Akuvila-semun-rumi,  Arab.,    Opo- 

balasam. 
Ak-yau,  BuRM.,  Agallocha  wood. 
Ala-chaiidala,  Alsanda,  Tam.,  Doli- 

chos  Sinensis. 
Alaika,  Alli-chettu,  Tel.,  Memcylon 

ramiflorum. 
Alakh  Nami— Sanyasl 
Ala-Kul,  Lakes. 

Alam,  Arab.,  Banners,  Standard. 
Ala  maram,  Tam.,  flcus  Indica. 
Alamzai  Khel.    See  Afghanistan. 
Alanga,  Singh.,  Galonyction  grandi- 

florum. 
Alang  -  alang,     Malat,     Imperata 

kolnighi. 
Alareya  -  gass,     Singh.,    Eurrimia 

Zeylanica. 
Ala-u-Din.    See  Ertoghral. 
Alausa  toll.    See  Fishes,  1114 ;  Bed 

Fish ;  Fish  Roe. 
Alawa,  Tbl.,  Pangolin. 
Al-Azzah.     See  Ai-lat. 
Albuquerque,  Portugal. 
AlcuruB.    See  BulbuL 
Alder,  Alnus  Nepalensis. 
Alestris.    See  Fibres. 
Aleurites  lacciferum,  Rottlera  laoci- 

fera. 
Alexandria,  Oritse. 
Alexandrian  laurel,  GalophyUum  ino- 

phyUum. 
Alga,    Trichodesmium    erythrsum. 

Sea-weeds. 
Al-Gazzali—Sufi. 
Al-Ghabun,  a  Bedouin  tribe. 
All,  Tam.,  Aquila  fulvescens. 
Alia,  Elwa,  Hind.,  Aloes. 
Alien  or  Andkhui — Turkoman. 
Alii  Eimbula,  Singh.,  GrocodUo. 
Ali  niahi— Karund. 
Alintah,  Malay,  Leeches. 
Alisa,    Eti   chilla,   Tbl.,    Dilivaria 

ilicifolia. 
Alish  of  Eangra — Rubus. 
All's  Pot— Eashguli-Ali. 
Aliveri,  Beng.,  Lepidium  sativum, 

Gress. 
Aliya  Santana,  Polyandry. 
Alisai.    See  Afghan^ftftTi. 
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Al-Kahira— Kahira. 

Alkola,  Aleurites  triloba. 

Allnuhi,    Bbng.,    Mucana  prurita, 

Cowhage. 
Alia  batsalla,  Tam.,  Baaella  oordi- 

folia. 
Alla-gili-gich-cha,  TsL.,   Crotalaria 

verrucosa. 
Allah— nah. 
Alias  tribe — Kedah. 
Alligator  pear — Persea  gratissima. 
Alii  of  Animallay,  Antmris  innozia. 
Alii  palli,  EIabh.,  Asparagus  filicinus. 
AUopu  KomiDU  -  vella  -vanti - gadda, 

Tel.,  Andropogon  nardus. 
Alloy.     See  Brass;  Pot  Metal. 
Allu,    Hind.,    Himalayan    nettle, 

Urtica,  ap. 
Allu,  ordeal.  See  Divination;  Ordeal. 
Almanac,  Panchanga. 
d'Almeyda,  Portugal. 
Alms.    Hindu,  72 ;  Mendicants. 
Aloe  Americana,  Fourcroya  cantala. 
Aloes- wood,  Aquilaria  agallocha. 
Alphabet.  See  Akkad ;  Deva  Nagari ; 

Literature. 
AlpheadoB— Shrimps. 
Alpinia  cardamomum,  Elettaria  car- 

damomum. 
Alpinia  sessUis.  Kaempf  era  galanga. 
Alsi,  Hind.,  Flax. 
Alsophila  armata.  Tree-fern. 
AlTaur,  Saur,  Arab.,  Bull. 
Alu  Balu,  Pebs.,  Prunus  cerasus. 
Alu  Bokhara,  Hind.,  Pers.,  Prunus 

Bokhariensis. 
Aluk,  Hind.,  Pine  resin. 
Alvares.     See  Portugal. 
Alwar,  Hot  springs,  118. 
Alyar,  Hind.,  Dodonoea   Bumian- 

niana. 
Amada,  Beno.,  Ourcuma  amada. 
Amadoa  Indica,  Oluytia  patula. 
Amalguch,  Hind.,  Prunus  puddum. 
Amaltas,  Hind.,  Cassia. 
Amarak,  a  Bedouin  tribe. 
Amar-bauria,  Hind.,  Guj.,  Cnsuta 

refleza. 
Amardad-sal— Paraee. 
Amarkantak — Hindustan,  77* 
Amaryllis    latifolia,    Orinum    lati- 

folium. 
Amba,  also  Ambalika,  Pandu. 
Amba  curb,  Mahr.,  Cupania  caneS' 

oens. 
Amba  Jogi,  i.  612. 
Ambalu,  Ampalu,  Malay,  Lao. 
Ambarbarus,  Aarghus,  Arab.,  Bcr- 

beris  aristata. 
Ambari,  Bombay,  Crotalaria  juncea, 

DuKH. ,  Hibiscus  cannabinus. 
Ambashta,  Amlika,  Sansk.,  Oxali- 

daceas. 
Ambati  maddu,  Tel.,  Trianthcma 

obcardatum. 
Ambeng,  BURM.,  Amber. 
Ambi  baldi,  HiNJ).,  Curcuma  zed- 

oaria. 
Ambla,  Amla,  Panj.,  Emblica  offi- 
cinalis. 
Amblycephalidae— Reptiles. 
Ambuti,  Amrul,  Hind.,  Oxalidacese. 
Am-chur,  Hind.,  Mango  pickles. 
Amdhuka,  Bbno.,  Hind.,  Yitis  In- 
dica. 
America.    See  Fu-Sang ;  Britain. 
Ame-sa-Auza,  BURM.,  Anona  squa- 
mosa. 
Amghautan,  Arab.,  Acacia  Arabica. 
Amir-ul-Mominin— Imam,  Khalif. 
Amla-loniha,  Sl&M,  Oxalidaces. 
Amlanch,  Ksmsi,  Chenab,  Kibes. 
Amla  vetasawmu,  Tet^.,  Calamus. 
Amlika,  Hind.,  Emblica  officinalis. 
Amlok,  Hind.,  Diospyroe  lotus. 


Amlu,  Chenab,  Cusuta  pedicellata. 

Amlui,  Arab.,  PhyUanthus  emblica. 

Amluki,  Beno.,  Albizzia  stipulata. 

Amok.     See  Bugia ;  Celebes. 

Amomum  galanga,  Alpinia  galanga. 

Amomum  hirsutum,  Costus   speci- 
osus. 

Amomum  repens,   Elettaria  carda- 
momum. 

Amomum  zerumbet,  Curcuma  zed- 
oaria. 

Amomum    zingiber.    Zingiber    offi- 
cinale. 

Amoy.    See  Hae  Nun. 

Amphidonax,  Arundo  karka. 

Ampulex,  Wasp. 

Amra,  Hind.,  Spondias  mangifera. 

Amran  Hill.    See  Babylon. 

Amr  Bel,  Hind.    See  Aptimun. 

Amsshashpand — Parsee. 

Amu  Darya.     Central  Asia ;  Oxus. 

Amukanam,  Tam.,  Physalis  somni- 
fera. 

Amulet.    See  Divination. 

Amultas ;  Bhawa,  Hind.,  Catharto- 
carpuB  fistula. 

Amur,  a  Bedouin  tribe.  See  Bedouin. 

AmuB,  Arab.,  Ajwain  seed. 

Amusada    nelli,    SiNOH.,    Emblica 
officinalis. 

Amwah.     See  Architecture,  141. 

Amyntas.    See  Bactria,  222. 

Amvris  agallocha   and  A    commi- 
phora, Balsamodendron  agallocha. 

Amyris  Gileadensis,  Balsamodendron 
berryi,  Opobalsam. 

Amyris  Zeylanica,   Canarium  com- 
mune. 

An,    Jan,    Kal,    of    Beas,    Urtica 
heterophyUa. 

Ana,  the   Supreme   Being   of  the 
Chaldees ;  Anata,  female  of  Ana. 

Ana -deva — Homa. 

Aiuesthesia— SoluiacesB. 

Anagundi.     See  EEampL 

Anai-anai,  Malay,  Wnite  ants. 

Anal  kattaley,  Tam.,  Agave  Ameri- 
cana. 

Anai  pulia  nutram,  Tam.,  Adaosonia 
digitala. 

Ana-kala-bhrita — Slave. 

Anamirta  cocculus.      See  Cooculus 
Indicus. 

Anan,  Annan-tha,  Bubsc.  ?  Fagreea 
fragrans. 

Ananda  temple — Pagan. 

Ananta-chaturdasi,  Vishnu. 

Anao,    Aonouee,    Malay,    Arenga 
saccharifera. 

Anapa  chikkudu  kaya,  Tel.,  Lablab 
vulgare. 

Anaprasanam — Hindu,  66. 

Anar,  Hind.,  Punica  granatum. 

Anaradhapura.      See  Architecture, 
147 ;  Pallonarua. 

Anasa  maram,  Tam.  ,  Ananas  sativus. 

Ana  shorigenam,   Maleal.,  Girar- 
dinia  Leschenaultiana. 

Ana  shovadi,  Maleal.,  Tam.,  Ele- 
phantopus  soaber. 

Anashtar,  Hind.,  Eiythrina  stricta. 

Anas  phal,  DuKH.,  Hind.,  Illicium 
anisatum. 

Anatherum  muricatum,  Andropogon 
muricatus. 

Anazah.    See  Bedouin. 

Anchar,  Antiar,  Jav.,  Antiaris  ioxi- 
caria. 

Anchusa.    See  Dyes. 

Audara-gass,  Sinoh.,  Dichrostachys 
cinerea. 

Andersonia  acuminata,  Conocarpus 
acuminatus. 

Andersonia  cucuUata,  Amoora  cucul- 
lata. 
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Andhra.    See  Coini ;  Warangil 
Andkhui.    See  Afghuustan. 
Andrachne     trifohatas,    Kacbflii 

Javanica. 
Andrada — ^Tibet. 
Andrographis  panieultta,  ChiicttL 
Andromachus— Tareaq  Y%nq. 
Andromeda   symplocifolia,.  Vmo- 

ium  Leschenaultii 
Andropogon  adcularis,  Chrfsopc^i 

aciculaLris. 
Andropogon    saocharatoi,  Sofste 

saocharatum. 
Auethum  Panmori,  FtsnicoliiBpa- 

morL 
Anethum  sowa.  Dill  seed. 
Anga.    See  Clothing,  748. 
Angad — ^Nanak. 
Angia,  Hind.,  a  bodice.    Se«(3i4 

ing. 
Angiopteris  pruinosa,  Tree-fen. 
Angolam,  Maleal.,  Alanghun  it» 

petalum. 
Angrakha.    See  Clothing,  7& 
Angria.    See  ConajL 
Anguza,  Hing,  Hind.,  FenUu^ 

tida. 
Anhenta,  Singh.,  Datoia  faitooa 
Ani,  Can.,  Tam.,  Tek,  Eleplaat 
Ani    carra,    Ooday,   Tam.,  0^ 

wodier. 
Anictoclea  Grahamiana,  Tetaadi 

nudiflora. 
Ani  gandamani,  Tam.,  Adenis&i 

pavonina. 
Animallay  —  Mountuns,  CM 

tore,  Kader. 
Ani  -  neringi,       Tam.,      Pedili 

murex. 
Anisaruli    mara,    Can.,  Aluf* 

decapetalum. 
Anise,  Anethum  graveolens. 
Aniseed  tree,  Illicium  aoisatas. 
Anisun,  Anisbu,  Hind.,  PtjM 
Anjabar,    Hind.,    PolygoDoa  ^ 

torta. 
Anian,    Hnn>.,    PennisatoB  * 

cnroides. 
Anjan,   Hind.,  Sulphnret  d  i» 

mony. 
Anjir,  HiND.,  Ficus  carica. 
An^un,  Mahb.,  Hardwiddsta^ 
Aujuna,  Kurpa,  Mahb.,  Meiae^ 

ramiflorum. 
Ankhar,  Beas,  FalooneriainVF^ 
Ank-kush,     Beno.,    Bottlo  *• 

cifera. 
Anklet.    See  Bracelet. 
Ankren,  Beab,  Bubus. 
Ankulo,  Anknl,  Mahr.,  Dap* 

decapetalum. 
Anna  bugdi,  Tam.,  Oreen  copfi* 
Anna-deo — Isani. 
Annah-leng,  BuRM.TFagraa&ip** 
Annam.    See  Cochin-China 
Anna  Puma  Devi— Parv»ti,laW* 
Anneslea  spinosa,  Euryale  ^^^l 
Anoa  depreRsicomis,  the  SapiW 

or  Wild  Cow  of  Celebes.       ^ 
Anc^issus  acuminatos,  OoDOtt^ 

acuminatus.  ^ 

Anoraospermum     excelsum,    ™ 

Actephila  Neilgherrenns. 
Anoo.    See  Burma,  L  52S. 
Ansari — Iiebanon. 
Auta  chika,  Maleal.,  Anotf  ^ 

mosa.  .    .^ 

Antara-tamara,  Tel.,  Pi>tia  nm 

tcB,  Yillania.  ^* 

Antara   valli   tige,    TSL,  Uif 

filiformis.  ^^ 

Ant-eater,      Maais    peatwMi 

Pangolin,  M.  aorita. 
Anterved — ^omiia. 
AnthemiB  noMtti   Chininiiiife- 
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i&theraea,    genns   of   silk  -  wonns. 

Stie  Bombycina,  411 ;  Insects. 
Intbibidae,  a  family  of  beetles. 
LntbrisciM      oerefoliam,      .  Chsero- 

phyllum  sativum. 
Lutbrodaotylis    spinosa,    Pandanus 

odoratissimiis. 

Intialcides.  See  Bactria,  222. 
Uitiar,  Jav.,  Strychnos  tieute. 
intiaris  saocidora,  Lepuranda  soc- 

cidora. 

Lnticbint.    See  Daj  jal. 
intilope        bubaliis,       Alcephalos 

bnbaius. 
Lntilope  chickara,  Tetraoeros  qnad- 

rioomis. 

Lntilope  colus,  Saiga  Tartarica. 
Lntilope  gutturoaa,  Procapra   gut- 

tarosa. 

Lntilope  picta,  Portax  pictus. 
Lntiloue    quadricomis,    Tetraceros 

qaaaricomia, 

Lntimachus.     See  Bactria,  222. 
Lntiocbus.    See  Bactm,  220. 
Jitistes— Imam. 

kUts.    Sec  FormicidaB ;  Insects. 
Jitumora,  Bsno.,  Isora  corylifolia. 
Jiu— Kha-mi. 

JiVLf  SuMATRAN,   AroDga   sacchar* 
ifera,  Gomuti. 

Jiumulu,  Tbl.  ,  Lablab  vulgare. 
.nwar  -  i  •  Soheili,     Panchatantra, 
Kashifi. 

Jizarut,  Hind.,  Saroocolla,  Pensea 
macronata. 

.ola,  Anola,  Aznla,  HiUD.,  PbyUan- 
ihns  emblica. 

.ornos.     See  Bazira;  Mount  Maha- 
ban. 

.pamargamu.    Til.,    Achyranthus 
aspera. 

pa  marya.  Hind.  ;  Apang,  Bubm., 
Achyranthes  aspera. 
pama    siliquosa,   Bragantia  Wal- 
liohii 

pamea,  Persia. 

phis  coffese.  Coffee  louse.  Sec  Bug, 
i     504;     Coffee    Planting,     774; 
Insects, 
pis.    Seo  BulL 
pium  graveolens,  Celery, 
pium  pctroselinum,  Petrosclinum 
sativum.  Parsley, 
plotaxis    auriculata,     Aucklandia 
costus. 

pooyne      yiminea,       Orthanthera 
viminea. 

[XKsynum        fcetidum,       Paederia 
foetida. 

t>ocynuni   fruteaoens,   Ichnocarpus 
ifratesoens. 
mUo— Krishna. 
>ollodotu8.     See  Baotria,  222. 
wllophanes.    See  Bactria,  222. 
x>nogeton  monostachys,  Si>athium 
Chinensc. 

wongy  KoL.,  Holostemma  Bhoedia' 
duns. 

ma,      SiNQH.  ;      Apum,      Tau., 
Hopper. 

»pak-Ho<lja— Kashgar. 
>pel,    Maleal.,   I^mna  integri- 

Folia. 

»plaoarain.TAM.,  Tkl.,  Barilla. 

iple  tree,  Pyrus  malus. 
(Baraa,  Swarga—Valkyne. 
iteryz  Aastralis,  StruthionidsB. 
»iirBy  BAiiUCH.,  Juniperus  excelsa. 
[oila.     See  Eagle ;  £!agle-wood. 
aba.     See  Oarriage. 
abio — Lanpages. 
abi  mutchu  DUKH.,  Mullet  fish, 
achnechtbra,  Sun-birds. 
lohoaia.     See  Haraquita. 
sulhya,  i.  434. 
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Arafat— Ihram,  Mount. 
Araf  ura  Sea.     See  Archipelago,  135. 
Arainse,  Macaws  of  America,  Jrarrot. 
Arak,  Abab.,  Salvadora  Persica. 
Aral,    Lake.      See    Central    Asia; 

LaJces. 
Arala,  Sansk.,  Ailantus  ezcelsus. 
Arali,  Malbal.,    Allamanda   cath- 

artica. 
Arali,  Tau.,  Nerium  odorum. 
Aralia  papyiifera,  Fatsia  papjrrifera. 

Rice-paper  plant. 
Arandi,  Hind.,  Castor-oil  plant. 
Arango,  Gcj.,  Cornelian  beads. 
Arang-para,  Malay,  Lamp-black. 
Araq,  Arq,  Arab.,  Alcohol^  Arrack. 
Ararat — Mount. 

Arasa  maram,  Tam.,  Ficus  religiosa. 
Arashtra.  Chandragupta;  Jartikkii. 
Arasinagoorghy,     Can.,     Gamboge 

butter. 
Arati.     See  Divination ;  OrdcaL 
Arati  pallam,  Tam.,  Plantain. 
Aravalli.    See  Climate ;  Hindus,  70 ; 

Mountains. 
Aravam — Tamil . 
Araya  anjely,  Maleal.,  Lepuranda 

saccidora,  Antiaris  innoxia. 
Arbes,    Arbee,    Arab.,     Colocasia 

esculenta. 
Arbol  de  Leche,  Cow  tree. 
Archer  fish,  Chsetodon  rostratus,  and 

Toxotes  jaeulator? 
ArchiL     See  Orchilla  Weed. 
Archipelago.     See   Climate ;    Lan- 
guages.. 
Architecture.    See  Cave  Temples  ; 

Dhank ;  Halebid ;  EUora ;  Ajuuta ; 

Orissa;  Sculptures. 
Arctomys  hemachalanus,  Marmot. 
Ardanda,  Hind.,  Capparis  horrida. 
Ardashir.     See  Hoormuz ;  Kai. 
Ardekan,  Istakhr. 
Ardibehest-Jasan — Parsee. 
Ardich,  TuBK.,  Juniper  berries.^ 
Areca  oleracea,  Oreodoxa  oleracea. 
Aren,    Jav.,    Arenga   sacohacifera, 

See  Fibres ;  .Palm  Wine. 
Arethusie«~Orchiaoea}. 
Argala  migratoria,  Leptoptilos   ar- 

gala. 
Argali,  Caprovis  argali. 
Argaun,  Traders  of  Kashmir. 
Argha.   See  Yoni ;  Parvati ;  Patera. 
Arg'hiam,  Hindu,  70. 
Argus  Pheasants,  Ceriomis,  sp.  See 

Birds ;  Phasianid«. 
Argyreia  speciosa,  Letsomia  nervosa. 
Ari,  Arisi  payera,  Maleal.,  Orysa 

sativa. 
Ari,    Khubani,    Chinaru,     HiND., 

Armeniaca  vulgaris. 
Aria,  Pushtu,  Pyrus  Kamaonensis. 
Aria  bepon,  Maleal.,  Azadirachta 

Indica. 
Ari-alu,  Maleal.,  Ficus'religiosa. 
Aria-vila,  Maleal.,  Polanisia. 
Aridurum,  Tam.,  Orniment. 
Ari-ikan,    Malat,    Isinglass,  Fish- 
maws. 
Ari   poone,  S.   Can.,  Calophyllum 

elatum. 
Aris,  Arus,  Asganda,  Hind.,  Adha- 

toda  vasica. 
Arisina,  Can.,  Curcuma  longa. 
Aritha,  Hind.,  Sapindus  detergens, 

S.  acuminatus. 
Arius.     See  Fishes,  1115 ;  Isinglass. 
Ariya  poriyam,  Malay,  Antidesma 

bunias. 
Arjamand  Banu  Begum,  Taj  Mahal. 
Arjuna,   Arjunsadra,  DUKU.,  Pon- 

i»ptera  arjuna. 
Arjuna — ^Pandu. 
AxjonOjBENQ. ,  Lagerstrocmia  regina. 
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Arkalu,  Tbl.,  Harmala  rata? 
Arkhar,  Hikhul,  Beas,  Khus  acumi* 

nata. 
Arma-Bel — Kara  Bela. 
Armenia.      See    Commerce,     7^ ; 

Haiq. 
Arna,  HiND.,  Bubal  us  arni. 
Amatto,  Annatto,  Bixa  orellana. 
Ami,  Hind,  of  Beas,  Cleix)dendron 

siphonanthus. 
Aroosha  fibre  of  Chittagong,  Calli- 

oarpa. 
Arora.     See  Deserts,  020. 
Arremene,    Singh.,    Cassia  Suma- 

trana. 
Arsaces— Persia,  Bactria,  221,  223. 
Arsenic.     See  Dyes ;  Hurtal ;  Beal- 

gar. 
Arsenoe.    See  Commerce,  780. 
Arsis  rugosa,  Grewia  microcos. 
Art — Jewellery. 
Artabanus,  Hoormuz. 
Art'axerxes,  Kai,  Hoormuz,  Perse- 

polis. 
Arthaueswari,  i.  435. 
Artichoke,  Cynara  scolymus. 
Artisans.     See  Caste. 
Aru.     Seo  Archipelago,  135. 
Aru,    Jhelum,    Panj.,  Amygdalus 

Persica. 
Aruda,  Tam.,  Ruia  graveolens. 
Aruga,    Warugu,    Tel.,   Paspalum 

stoloniferum. 
Arugam  pilu,  Tam.,  Cynodon  dacty- 

lon. 
Aru  kanla  kachoram,  Tel.,  Curcuma 

amada. 
Aruli,    Aungra,    Hind.,     Emblica 

officinalis. 
Arum    campanulatum,      Amorpho- 

phallus  campanulatus. 
Arum    colocasia,     Colocasia     anti- 
quorum. 
Arum  esculentum,  Colocasia  escul- 
enta, C.  antiouorum. 
Arum  orixense,Typhonium  orixense. 
Arum    Rumphii,    Amorphophallus 

campanulatus. 
Arumugan — Kartikeya,  Skanda. 
Arunasala  Puranam.    See  Brahma. 
Arundo  karka,  Amphidonax  karka. 
Arunelli,  Tam.,  Tbl.,  Cicca disticha. 
Arur,    Rattankat,     Cubnab,    An- 
dromeda ovalifolia. 
Arusa-pas-pardah,  Pbbs.,  Puneeria 

coagulans. 
Arwi,  Hind.,  Colocasia antiquorum. 
Arzan,  Hind.,  Panicum  miliaceum. 
Asafetida,  Ferula  asafootida. 
Asal-ul-nahl,  Injubin,  Arab., Honey. 
Asan,   Saj,   Hind.,  Terminalia  to- 

mentosa. 
Asarun,  Arab.,  Asarum  Europteum. 
Asbarg,  Hind.,  Delphinium,  «p.,  a 
.  yellow  dye. 
Ascaridia  Indica,  Vernonia  anthel- 

mintica. 
Ascetics,  Hylobii. 
Ascidiadee  — Tunicata. 
Asclepias     asthmatica,     Tylophora 

asthmatica. 
Asclepias  geminata,  Gymnema  syl« 

vestre. 
Asclepias  gigantea,  Calotropis  gig- 

antea. 
Asclepias  herbacea,  Calotropis  herb- 

aoea. 
Asclepias  microphylla,  Pentatropis 

spiralis. 
Asclepias  montana  and  A.  tingens, 

Gymnema  tingens. 
Asclepias   odoratissima,  Pergularia 

odoratissima. 
Asclepias  pseudosara,  Hemidesmus 

Inmcus.  ^ 
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AMlepUw  rosea,   Oxjrstelina  eaenl- 

entmn. 
Ajolepias    tenaclwrima,     Mandenia 

tenaoissima. 
Aafar,  Abab.,  CarthamoB  tinctoriog. 
Aafeidaj,  Arab.,  White  lead. 
Aflgand   nagori,    Hum.,    Withania 

ooagalanj. 
Ash — Fnudnus  ^anthoxylloides. 
Ashbutohegan,  Abab.,  Castor,  Civet. 
Ashkar,  Pkrb.,  Caroxylon  Griffithii. 
Ashtoreth,  Sun-worshi]^.    See  Job. 
Ashunkar,  Can.,  Jonesia  asoka. 
AshuTj  Abab.,  Calotropis  gigantea. 
Ashuntes,  Povindah. 
Ashur  Khana.     See  Allawa. 
Ashwa-gandha,    Hum.,    Withania 

somnifera. 
Ashwertha,  Bkno.,   Urostigma  re- 

ligioea. 
Asi    See  Armour,  161. 
AsinuB  Indicus.  SeeEquidae;  Onager. 
Asli  Tus.    See  Ibex  WooL 
Asl-us-sus,  Abab.,  Olycyrrhiza. 
Asnea,  Mahb.^  Leopard. 
Asoka — Jonena  asoka. 
Asok  maram,  Tam.,  Guatteria. 
Asphoto,  Saksk.,  Jasminum. 
Aspidium  arbor,  Cyathea  arborea. 
Aspidium  baromets,  Tartarian  lamb. 
Assam — Hindustan,  82. 
Assanna,    Asnn,    Mahr.,    Bridelia 

spinosa. 
Assassin.      See    Alamut;    Hasan; 

Karmati. 
Assothee.  Ashok,  Tah.,  Polyalthla 

longifolia. 
Assur.    See  Babylonia,  318. 
Assyrian  dynasty.    Babylonia,  218. 
Astak,  HuiD.,  Dried  apricots. 
Astarte — ^Ken. 
Astarte.    See  Baal. 
Astrak,  Guj.,HlND,  Ammoniac  gum. 
Astrapia  nigra.  Paradise  birds. 
Astronomy.    See  Ohaldsea ;  Kacsha. 
Astrung,  Abab.,  Mandrake. 
Astnr,  micronesius.  See  Accipitrinse. 
As-ul-us-soBxm,   Isra,   Abab.    Orris 

root. 
Asur.    See  Chutia  Nagpur. 
Aswa — Sacae. 

Aswail,  Mahb.,  Ursus  labiatus. 
Aswalayona,  Tel.  ,  Poa  cynosuroides. 
Aswa-medha,   Hone  sacrifice.    See 

Horse,  108. 
Aswaththamu,  Til.,  Ficus  religiosa. 
Ata  ?  HiKD. ,  BiNG. .  Anona  squamosa. 
Atadi,  SiNOH.,  Chiretta. 
Ataka    mamidi,   Tkl.,  Boerhaavia 

erecta. 
Atanday,  Tav.,  Capparis  horrida. 
Atap,  Malay,  Nipa  fruticans. 
Atash-bahram — Parsee. 
Atash  khor,  PxBB.,  Cacoabis  chakor. 
Atoha,  Atti  maram,  Tah.,   Hard- 

wickia  vinata.  Ebony. 
Atchakzai.     See  Daurani. 
At-demmata,      Singh.,      Gmclina 

arborea. 
Ateuchus  saoer.  Sacred  Beetle  of  the 

Egyptians.    See  Ooprid^ ;  Insects. 
A-thau-ka-pho,Bi7BM. ,  Jonesia  asoka. 
Atherura  fasoicnlata,  Porcupine. 
Ath'r— Paggi. 

Atibaia  chettu,   Tel.,  Sida  rhom- 
'    boidea. 
Ati-madhramu,  Tel.,  Glycyrrhisa, 

Liquorice  juice. 
Ati     muktamu,     Tel.,    Dalborgia 

Oojjainensis,  mptage  madablota. 
Atis,     HiKD.,    Aconitum    hetero- 

phyllum. 
Atish,  Tisi.  Alisi,  Pakj.,  Flax. 
Ati-8ingia-bi«h,    Bsiro.,    Aconitum 

ferox. 


Atith— Siva. 

Ati  tipili,  Tav.,  Scindapaus. 
Ati-visha,  Sanbk.,  Aconitum  ferox. 
Atke'kule,  Bbno.,  Araohis  hypogea. 
Atmagapta,  Sanbk.,  Oowhage. 
Atmisa,  Artimisaya,  Abab.,  Artem- 
isia. 
Atnamus,  Abab.,  Anthemis  nobilis 

Plant. 
Atolls— Reef. 
Atrek  valley.      See  Central  Asia; 

Etrek. 
Atr-i-gul,  Pkbb.,  Otto  of  roses. 
Atta.  See  Ants ;  Insects  ;  Poneridss. 
Attacus,  a   genus    of   ulk- worms. 

See  Biombycina,  412 ;  Insects. 
Attagen  aqmlus,  Tachyptes  aqmla. 
Atta-jam— -Olea  dioica. 
Attalea  funifera,  Piassaba  fibre. 
Atta   maram,    Tam.,  Anona  squa- 
mosa. 
Attei,  Tam.,  Leeches. 
AttUa.    See  Etzel. 
Atti  maram,  Tam.,  Ficus  glomerate. 
Attoonettee,    Tam.,    .£8<3iynomene 

aspera. 
Attakka-gass,      Su70H.,      Covellia 

glomerata. 
Attukudasa,    Mal.,   ^sohynomene 

aspera. 
Aulantha,     Malxal.,    Calosanthes 

Indica. 
Auma,  Hnrb.,  Desert  soil. 
Aurangabad.    See  Daulatabad. 
Aurantaces.    See  Citracete. 
Aurea  chersonesus,  Ophir,  Sinhoa. ' 
Aurelia.    See  Phosphorescence. 
Australian  plants.    See  Botany,  423. 
Authi,.TAM.,  Bauhinia. 
Authoondy    kai,    Tam.,    Capparis 

brevispina. 
Ava  Ardui  Sur  Jasan — ^Parsee. 
Avadhuta   or    Avdhauta — Sanyasi, 

Saiva. 
Avalokit-Eswara,  a  ISodhi-satwa,  the 

Chinese  Kwan  Yin. 
Avanak,  Malbal.,   Tam.,    Bidnus 

communis. 
Avantipur.    See  Architecture,  146. 
Avansoar,  Ibn  Zohar. 
Ava  pepper.    See  Kava. 
Avarai,  Tam.,  Cassia  abtus  and  0. 

auriculata. 
Ave-mavo,    Ayma,    Tam.,    Careya 

arborea. 
Avena  sativa,  Oats. 
Averhoes.        See     Abul     Wahid; 

Avesta;  Pa-zend. 
Averrhoa  acida,  Cioca  disticha. 
Avisi,  Tel.,  Agati  ^pundiflora. 
Avitta,  Tam.,  Agati  grandiflora. 
Avocado — Persea  gratiesima. 
Avoset,  Recurviroetra  avooetta. 
Avurtunni,  Sanbk.  ,  Helioteres  isora. 
Avuru  gaddi  vera,  Tel.,  Andropogon 

muricatuB. 
Awa-nori,  Jap.,  Algae,  Sea-weeds. 
Axis    porcinus,    Hog-deer.        See 

CervidsB. 
Ayal-urchiy  Pebs.,  Aquilaria  agal- 

looha. 
Aya  maram,  Tam.,  Ulmus  integri- 

folia. 
Ayapana,  Beno.  ,  HurD. ,  Eupatorium 

tnplinerve. 
Ayar,  Eliyum,  Panj.,  Andromeda 

ovalifolia. 
Ayar  mawa^  Malay,  Rose-water. 
Ayer-Ayer,  Lansium  aqueum. 
Aylulah— Kaylulah. 
Ayodhya.    See  Dasaratha. 
Ayugma  parma,  Sanbk.,  Alstonia 

Bcholaris.    . 
Azadirachta  Indica,  Weevils, 
Azarbijan.    See  Cave,  610* 
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Aces.    See  Baeiria,  S2S. 
Asilises.    See  Baetiia,  223. 
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Ba,  Achin,  Cocos  nuoifen. 
Ba,  Ke-ba,  Bhot.,  Goitre. 
Baalbec.    See  Helio]^lia. 
Baba,    a    Turkish  impostor,  AAj 

1260. 
Baba-Booden— Eadnr. 
Babak,  an  impostor,  A.D.  816L 
Baba  Lai — ^MuhammadsaiiD. 
Babassa,  Tkl.,  Hydroeotyle  AatlkL 
Baba  Yadgar— Ejurund. 
Babbar  sher,  HiND.,  Fdis  ko. 
Babbasai  elaka,  Tkl.,  Hydnoo^ 

Asiatioa.  - 
Babbeh — KirmanL 
Babblers,  Birds  of  the  nMt^ 

Timalinae. 
Babchi,  Pan  J.,  Paoralea  corjffifab 
Babeer,  Papyrus  aniiquonm. 
Babel,  Tak-i-Kesra. 
Baberang,  Babrung,  HiKa,  fiukb 

ribes. 
Babhan,  Brahmans,  i.  4SS. 
Babi-alu,  Bencoolen,  Tapinu  lUf 

anus. 
BabiruBsa^Homed  hog. 
Baboons,  Papionins. 
Babra,  Tel.,  Dolichos  SiMou. 
Babui-Tulsi,  Bkno.,  Odmom  1«i 

cum. 
Babul,  HoTD.,  Acada,  tp. 
Babuna,  Hind.,  Matrissria  ch» 

omilla. 
Babylon.    See  Hillah. 
Baacauria.    See  Dyes. 
Baccharis  salvia,  Blumea  !■]■■' 

fera. 
Bacchi,   HiKD.»   Yemonia  lafla 

mintiea. 
Bach,  Hind.,  Aooras  calamoa 
Bachang,  Malat,  Mangifen  fo^ 
Bach-chali  kura,  Tkl.,  BaieDaeBfr 

folia.  _^ 

Bach-chali-manda,  Tel.,  Gaw 

tuberosa. 
Bachelors' HaU.    SeeDdnCtaai 
Bactria.    See  Coins. 
Bactrus  of  the  Greeks,  tbe  S* 

Oxus. 
Badak,  Malay,  Rhinoceroi. 
Badakhshan.    See  Afj^uiuite.* 
Badam,  Tam.,  Canariom 

Hind.,  TerminaUa  catappa 
Badami,  L  612. 
Badam  Kohi,  Pebs.,  Apriooi 


Badawurd,  Hind.,  FaAnoa  cn^ 
Badgers,  jp.   of   fiamil:^  "tMH; 

genera  MeHlroira,  Taxidia. 
Badhail  of  Aramra— Sanndito 
Badhara,  Hind.,  Gmehoa 

Pushtu,  Taxua  baccata. 
Badi— PanchanA.  ^ 

Badian,  Pkbb.  ,  Faniculnm  V"^ 
Badian-i-Khatai,    Ababl,  W 

anisatum.  ^,  J 

Badida    chettu,     TXL.,    BijB* 

Indica.  I 

Badleyun,  B'dellium. 
Badlo,  BXAB,  Oymnoiporia 
Badranjoya,  HiND.,  Nepeta 

alis.  ^ 

Badnri-ul-abias,  Abab.,  BaseDag 
Badudii,  Hind.,  a  red  earth  «  W 

gaon,  used  as  a  dye. 
Badul,  Hind.,  PterMms,  Bata 
Bag,  Hind.,  Iter,  FdisteikJ 
Baga  nella,    axBD.,   IMsM 

axillaris.  ^ 

Ba(^,  Hwd.,  Brioplioram  ctf^ 

binum. 
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tg  bherenda,    BSNO.,    JatrophA 

•OlCftt. 

ig-dasha,  Biiro.,  Felis  viverrina. 

in  on  the  TaptL      See    Ohve 

femplei,  611. 

i^-tnkra,   Bjeno.,  AlftDgium  de- 

cnetalmn. 

ig-hazu,  Baj-hans,  Hind.,  Phoeni- 

eopteniB  roseas. 

ighel,  Central  India—BajputB. 

ighnna,  Hind.,  Rhoa  ooturas. 

igla.    See  Boat,  393. 

ag-nani,    Nala,    Panj.,    Arando 

karica. 

191a  of  Eaghan,  Populus  oiliatus. 

igon,  Phil.,  Balaohan. 

i-gyee-nee,  Bubu.,  Clerodendron 

aqoamatum. 

inan,  Pushtu,  Sutlkj,  Tb.-Ind., 

Popnfau  Euphratiea. 

iha-ad-Din,  Nakthbond,  a.d.  1463. 

iha-nd-Din— Sofi. 

iha-ad-Din  Zakaria,  A.n.   117(^ 

Mnhammadanimn* 

ihawalpnr.    See  Daoadputra. 

ihbadi,  the  Afghan  knife. 

ihel  ihulli,    Can.,   Aateracantha 

longifolia. 

khika,  Jartikka. 

iiura,.HiND.,  Tenninalia  bellerioa. 

ihman.  Hind.,  Centaurea  behmen. 

hhmam    chil.    Hind.,    Haliastur 

Indus. 

iholi  or  Bhawali,  Hind.,  Land 

about  a  Tillage  homeitead. 

ibraioh,  Ikaana. 

ihram— Varanes. 

iliram  Qor.    See  Hun. 

Uirein,  Penian  Gulf. 

ihr-ul-Lut— Jordan,  Dead  Sea.  • 

ahta.    See  Boats,  393. 

ahu  phalli,    Pan  J.,  sp.   of   Ck>r- 

ohoms. 

UiurBjHiND.,  Terminaliabellerica. 

libarang,  HiND. ,  Mjnrsine  Af rioana. 

u-Bhilua.    See  Ayamata. 

lingan,   Hind.,   Solannm  melon- 

gena. 

lis— Rajputs. 

liz  (or  sign-mark),  Swad. 

dsa  Bai— SiAdia. 

uzai  Khel.    See  Afghanistan. 

ijar-Ut,  Hind.,    Sanbk.,  Manis 

pentadactylo^  Pangolin. 

iii,  Hind.,  Herpestes,  ap, 

ijio,  Hind.,  Peidcillaria  spicata. 

hiu.    See  Borneo,  419. 

ika,  Buko,  Beno.,  Agati  grandi- 

flora. 

fcka-kaia,  Malbal.,  Ououmis  melo. 

ikam,  Abab.,  Bnno.,  Csesalpinia 

lappon. 

^mbar,  HiKD.,  Auisomeles  ovata. 

kkapushpam,       Sansk.,       Agati 

grandiflora. 

^kar,  OiB-SUTLBJ,  Ck>mus  oblonga. 

^yun,  Pebs.,  Melia  bukayun. 

tkhoor-miriam,  Abab.,  Cyclamen. 

ikfatiari,  niyat. 

tkkapu  chettu,  Til.,  Cnsalpinia 

lappan. 

ikkar-ul-wash,  ABAB.,  Aloephalus 

bubaJis. 

kkla.  Hind..  Garden  bean. 

iklat-ul-hakima,  ABAB.,PortuIaoa 

oleraoeo. 

Jclat-ul-jeaal,    Abab.,    Origanum 

uormale. 

Jdat-ul-malik,    Abab.,    Fnmaria 

ofBdnalis. 

Jdat-ul-mubarik,  Abab.,  Portulaca 

BTiadriftda. 

,kr-eed.      See  Pd. 

lea— Oaaeosus. 

Jculy  Benq.,  Mimuftopa  elengi. 


Bakur  chiria — Jodagir. 
Bokur-khafii,     Pkbs.,     Armeniaoa 

vulgaris. 
Bakns,  Hind.,  Adhatoda  Tosioa. 
Bahenidie,  Sirenia,  Cetaceo,  Whales. 
Balaji  Wishwanath — SivajL 
Balom,  Hind.,  Cymbopogon  aromat- 

icus. 
Balam-cira,  HiND.,  Oaoumis  sativus. 
Bala    mushh,     Hind.,    Valeriana 

Walliohiana. 
Balanites      jfigyptiaoa,       Ximenia 

^gyptiaca. 
Balanja,  Tbans-Indus,  Calligonum 

polygonoides. 
Balanopteris  minor,  Haritiera  minor* 
Balasu-kura,  TxL.,  Canthium  parvi- 

florum. 
Bolohir,  Hind.,  Nardottaohys  Jata- 

mansi. 
Balela,  Hind.,  TerminaUa  bellerioa, 

B.  Sujah,  T.  citrina,  also  Coriaria 

Nepalensis. 
Bal|(har,  HiND.,  Russian  leather. 
Bah.    See  Archipelago,  137. 
.Baliyus,  Abab.,  Ambassador. 
Balkh.    See  Afghanistan,  30. 
Ballala— Somnathpur. 
Ballarpur — ^PakhaU. 
Balm  of  Gilead,  Balm   of  Mecca, 

Balsamodendron  Berrvi. 
Balnath.        See      Buldan;      Rori 

BarolU. 
Balogha  ladda,   Australian  blood- 
wood  tree. 
Balpam,  Hind.,  Steatite. 
Balsamodendron   Gileadense.    Opo- 

balsam. 
Balsan.    See  Hill  States. 
Bal-Siva,  Rori  Barolli 
Bal-tar,  Bbng.,    Borassus    flabeHi- 

formis. 
Balti,  Tibet,  Deotsa. 
Baltis.    See  Chaldaea,  642. 
Baluchistan — Khelat. 
Balur,  Hind.,  Rock-crystaL 
Balu     rakkisa,     Can.,     Argemone 

Mexicana;  Tel.,  Fouroroya  oan- 

takL 
Balusn    kura,    Tbl.,   Webera   tet- 

randra. 
Balut,  Hind.,  Quercus,  t». 
Ba   lu   wa,    BUEM.,    Abelmosohus 

esoulentus. 
Bamba— Kashmir. 
Bambalimas,    Tam.,    Citrus    decu- 

mano. 
Bamboo-worship,  Hindu,  65. 
Bamia  of  Bombay,  Bombay  Duek. 
Bam-i-Danya,  Pamir. 
B&n,  Bani,  Banji,  HCND.,  Querous 

incana,  Q.  sp. 
.Ban,    Hind.,     Moringa     pterygo- 

sperma. 
Bana,  Malay,  Bore. 
Banafsha,    Hind.,     Pees.,    Viola 

odorata,  V.  serpens. 
Banaganapillpr.  See  Diamond;  Feu- 
datory ;  Hmdustan,  81. 
Banakhor,  Ban-khor,  Panj.,  Pavia 

Indica. 
Ban-akrot,  HiND.,  Pavia  Indica. 
Banaphal  of  Sutlej,  Fragaria  Indica. 
Banatha,  SALT  Range,  Asparagus 

Panjabensis. 
Banaula,  HiND.,  Gossyplum  herba- 

ceum. 
Ba-nawa,  a  sect  of  Muhammadan 

fakirs. 
Ban-berftl,  Beno.,  Felis  chaus. 
Ban  burbuti,  Phaseolus  rostratus. 
Ban  chanda,  Flagellaria  Indica,  alio 

Flacourtia  seplaria. 
Barn-char.    Hind.,   Querous    seme- 

carpifolio. 
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Ban-ohowr,  Poephagu  gruniens. 
Banda — ^Nanok. 
Banda  Nawas — ^Kulburga. 
Bandar,  Sutlej,  Cappaxis  spinosa. 
Bandar   Abbas,    6000    souls.      See 

QMQibroon. 
Bandaru,    Hind.,    Gardenia   tetra- 

sperma. 
Bandaru,  Pundam?  Tel.,  Hymeno- 

dyction  excelsum. 
Banddlmiati — OswaL 
Bandhana,  Hind.    See  Dyes,  1001. 
Bandhuk,  Hind.,  Pentapetes  Phos* 

nicia. 
Bandhuka,  Hind.,  Ixora  bandhuoa. 
Bandiooot  rat,  Mus  bandioota, 
Bandi  gurivenda,  Tel.,  Adenanthera 

paronina. 
Band-pat.  Hind.,  Clitorea  temateo. 
Ban-drenkh,  Ckknab,  Acacia  stipu- 

lata. 
Ban  gab,  Diospyros  cordifolia. 
Ban  gamak,  Ououmis  pubescens. 
Bangui  Id  lakri,  Hind.,  Vangueria 

spmoea. 
Bangash.    See  Afghanistan. 
Ban-gau,  Vana-go,  Bison. 
Bang-gor   of   Purniah,   Leptoptilos 

Javanioa. 
Ban-grah,  Calamus  aromatiotts. 
Bangshaja  Brahmons,  L  486. 
Ban  haldi,  Beng.,  Oorooma  aroma- 

tica. 
Bani  Sahar,  a  Bedouin  tribe. 
Ban  jar.  Hind.,  Waste  land. 
Banjara  of  the  Panjab,  an  ocuUst. 
Ban  juen,  Clerodendron  inerme. 
Banka,  Hind.,  a  large  sw<»d,  used 

in  athletic  exhibitions. 
Ban  kachu,  Colocasia  antiquorum. 
Ban  kahu,  Vitex  negundo. 
Ban-kan-bren,  Pubhtu,  Quercus. 
Bankar,  Beab,  Rayi,  Premna  mu- 

cronata. 
Bankat,  Hind.,  Guilandina  bonduc. 
Bankimu,  HiND.,  Corylus  laoera. 
Bankshu,  Hind.,  Vitex  negundo. 
Banksia  spedosa,  Coatus  speolosus. 
Ban  kuch.  Hind.,  Vibumtim  ootini- 

folium. 
Ban-kukur,    Jhelum,    Comus    ob- 
longa. 
Ban  kuta,  Hind.,  Cuon  rutilans. 
Ban  luvunga,  Ludwi^  parviflora. 
Ban-mallika,     Jasmmum    angostl- 

folium. 
Ban  mallilca,  Jasminom  sambac.. 
Ban  marach,  Ammannia  vesieatoria. 
Ban  marua,  .Aohmanthera  WallichU. 
Ban  marunga,  Oxalis  sensitiva. 
Ban  mehal.  Hind.,  Pyrus  baocata. 
Ban  mung,  the  dry  sheath  of  Sao- 

charum  moonga,  used  for  string 

and  rope. 
Banna,  HiND.,  Viburnum  fastens. 
Banner  lati-goohli,  Bbng.,  Catharto- 

oarpua  fistula.' 
Banniah.    See  Oommeroe,  790. 
Ban-nil,  Bbng.,  Tephrosia  purpurea. 
Bannu,  Jhelum,  Callicarpa.  > 
Ban-parra  at  Mundla,  Qarsus  gau- 

rus. 
Ban  pat,  Corohorus  olitorius. 
Banpatnk,  Chbnab,  Saxifroga  ligu- 

Ban-phal.  a  morel,  a  mushroom. 
Ban-potel,    Trichosanthes    cucum- 

erino. 
Ban  raj,  Bauhinia  racemosa.  *. 
Ban  rhea,  Boehmeria  utilis. 
Ban-rohu,  Manis  pentadactyla. 
Bans,  B'hans,  Hind.,  Bamboo. 
Ban-shim,  Lablab  vulgare. 
Ban*«injli,  Cratcsgns  oayaoantha. 
Bans  keora,  Bbng.,  Agave  viyipeni. 
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Banslochan,  Him>.,  Tabftshir. 
Ban-sunn,  Crotalaria  vpmioosa. 
Bant,  Hind.,  Oicer  arietii^um. 
Bantaki,    UiND.,   Solanum   melon- 

gena. 
Ban  -  tanduli,     Hind.,    Amarantus 

polygonoides. 
Bantek,  a  wild  race  in  Celebes. 
Ban-tenda,  Hizcd.,  Diospyros  oordi- 

folia. 
Ban-teng,  Malay,  Gavseus   sondai- 

cua. 
Bantu,  a  race  in  Africa,  estimated  at 

13,000,000. 
Banur  or  Marcnt  banur,  Inuus  rhesus. 
Ban-ustaki,  Hind.,  Aloe  Indica. 
Banwa,  Hind.,  Plotus  melanogaster. 
Banyan,  Ficus  Indica,  F.  nitida. 
Bapanaburi,  Tel.,  Ehretia  buxifolia. 
Bapanea,  Til.  ,  Psoralea  corylif olia. 
Ba-phalU,  Hind.,  Corchorus  trilocu- 

laris. 
Baphia  nitida,  Cam-wood,  i  561. 
Bapu  Drawodo,  Panj.,  Buckwheat. 
B&r,  Hind.,  Ficus  Indica. 
Bar,  Hind.,  Quercus  dilatata. 
Barabar.     See  Cave  Temples,  611. 
Bara-chuls,  HiKD.,  Villarsia  Indica. 
Bara  dari,  Hind.,  an  open  pavilion 

or  garden-honse. 
Bara  Imam.    See  Imam. 
Bara'bmur,  Hind.,  Crinnm  Asiat- 

icum. 
Bara     kArela,    HiND.,    Momordica 

charantia. 
Barakzai.     See  Daurani. 
Baral,  HiND.,  Artocarpus  lacoocha. 
Bara  Laoha — ^Mountains. 
Bara  lasura,  Hind.,  Cordia  latlfolia. 
Bara  makhim  shim,  Beno.,  Cana- 

valia  gladiata. 
Bara     mareca,    HOBT.,    Maleal., 

Lablab  cuUratum. 
Baran,   Chenab,   Taraxicum  offici- 
nale. 
Barangi,  Hind.,  Clerodendron   in- 

fortunatum. 
Bara   phutika,    Hind.,    Melastoma 

malabathrioum. 
Barari,  Ber,  Chenab,  Capparis  spin- 

osa. 
Bara  singha.   Hind.,  Cervus  Wal- 

lichii,  also  C.  affinis  and  Bucerms 

Duvaucellii. 
Bara  tugar.  Hind.,  Tabemiemontana 

coronaria. 
Barawa,  Tb. -Indus,   Cynodon  dac- 

'tylon. 
Barbadoes  flower  fence,  Parkinsonia 

aculeata. 
Bar-bagal,  Pteropus  Edwardsii. 
Barbara,  Hind.,  Felspar,  used   in 

potteiy. 
Barbets,  «p.  of  Megalaimidae. 
Baroha,  Hind.,  Quercus  floribunda. 
Barg,  PsBS.,  air^  leaf. 
Barg-i-tambul,  PEBS.,  Betel-leaf. 
Barhamdi,     Hind.,     Microlonohus 

divaricata. 
Barhwan,  HiND.    See  Cow-dung. 
Bari,  Hind.,  a  polishing  paste  used 

by  lapidaries.     Barta,  a  wooden 

bar  covered  with  a  polishing  com- 
position, used  bv  stone-carvers. 
Ban,  Hind.,  Land  near  villages. 
Bariara,  HiND.,  Sida  cordifolia. 
Bari  Doab.    See  Canals. 
Barik  -  shutri,    Hind.  ,   Camel  -  hair 

cloth. 
Barilla,   Carbonate  of   soda,    Kali, 

Kelp. 
Barinka,  Tel.,   Epicarpurus   orien- 

talis. 
Bari  Wafat — Muhammadanism. 
Barjala,  Beng.,  Sida  cordifolia. 


Barji  Hatkar.    See  Dhangar. 
Barkal,  Gondi,  Leopard.  . 
Barking  deer,  Cervulus  aureus. 
Barkuk,  Pers.,  Armeniaca  vulgaris. 

Apricot. 
Barhiam — Josaphat. 
Barlezia     longifolia,    Asteracantha 

longifolia. 
Barley,  Hordeum. 
Barna,  Panj.,  Crataeva  Boxburghii. 
Baro,  Panj.,  Albizzia  elata. 
Baroch — Paitan. 
Baroda — Hindustan,  81. 
Bar-phuli,  Hind.,  Euonymus  fim- 

briata. 
Barpyal,  Hind.,  Fallow  land. 
Barrada—  Chrysorrhoea. 
Barral,  Hind.,  Ovis  ammbn. 
Barral,  Hind.,  Artocarpus  intogri- 

folia. 
Barranki,  Bari  venka,  !da<.,  Trophis 

as^ra. 
Bamer  reefs.  See  Atoll;  Coral;  Reef. 
Barri    gokeru.     Hind.,    Pedalium 

murex. 
Barrows.    See  Burial  Customs,  518. 
Barsanga,  Mal.^  Bergera  Konigii. 
Barsha    of    Kanawar,    Armeniaca 

vulgaris. 
Bartang,  Hind.,  Plantago  major. 
Bart 'h,  Hindu  fast-days.  SeeCajanus 

bicolor;  Phalah. 
Barthema.     See  Portugal. 
Bartho,  Hind.,  Ei^hrina  stricta. 
Barthua,    Hind.,    Hymenodyction 

excelsum. 
Barunghi,  Sansk.,  Gunta  baringa. 
Barungi,  Hind.,  Quercus  ilex. 
Baryara,  Hind.,  Sida  oordifoUa. 
Barygaza,  Paitan,  Pandya. 
B&Tzad,  Hind.,  Galbanum. 
Basava,    Tel.       See    Deva  •  dasa ; 

Hindu,  71. 
Basha,  Hind.,  Accipiter  nisus. 
Bashahr.  See  Hill  Stat^ ;  Kanawar. 
Bashkir— Turk. 
Bashr  (BiBhr)~Sufi. 
Basil — Odmum. 
Basilisk.     See  Iguana. 
Basma,  HiND.,  Indi^fera  tinotoria. 
Bftsmati,  Hind.,  Fine  rice,  white, 

long,    thin   grain,    and   fragrant 

when  boiled. 
Basna,  Hind.,  Agati  grandiflora. 
Basoti  of  Elangra,  Colebrookia  oppo- 

sitifolia. 
Bassant  of  Ravi,  Hypericum  perfor- 
atum. 
Bassar  of  Sutlej,  Capparis  spinosa. 
Bassia — Isonandra. 
Bassud,  Arab.,  Coral. 
Bassu  Tarta — Jamnotri. 
Bastard   cedar,    Guazuma    tomen-. 

tosum. 
Bastard  saffron,  Carthamus  tincto- 

rius. 
Bastard  sago  palm,  Caiyota  urens. 
Bastard  tdJc,  Butea  f rondosa. 
Bastra,  Hind.,  Callicarpa. 
Basuti,  Chenab,  Adhatoda  vaslca. 
Bat.    See  Cheiroptera  ;  Mammalia. 
Batagur  baska— BeptUee. 
BatiJ— Kashmir. 
Batang,  Sutlej,  Rubus. 
Batangi^  Hind.,  Pyrus  variolosa. 
Batar,  Hind.,  Rice  sown  broadcast. 
Batasha,    Hind.,    Potash;    also   a 

sweetmeat. 
Batatas  edulis,  Sweet  potato. 
Bat-bakri  of  Ravi,  Fungus,  Mush- 
room. 
Batezai.    See  Afghanistan. 
Bathenians,  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain. 
Bathu,  Panj.,  Chenopodium  album. 
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Bathudi— Qriasa. 

Batis,  Hind.,  Aoonitam  heienpb^ 

lum. 
Batkar  of  Muixee,  Celtis  Canaaki. 
Bat  -  myaka,      Tel., 

Edwardsii,  Bustard. 
Batoti,  Hind.,  a  blight  or 

of  pulse,  in  the  Panjab,  eaad 

by  the  east  wind. 
Batoum,  L  609. 
Batraohians— Reptiles. 
Batrachus'grunniens.     See  Ttk, 

1116. 
BatsaU-kura,  Tel.,  Portiilaea  qoi- 

rifida. 
Batsnab  biah,  Bish,  BENCjAeauas 

ferox. 
Battal,  Hind.,  EuonymQifimhiik 
Battar,  Hind.,  Grewia  BotfaiL 
Battedombe,  SiNOH.  ?  GalyptnaOs 

earyophyUifdUa. 
Battce  sal,    Beno.,  Dipkereesii 

alatuB. 
Battya  kings — Sisunaga. 
Batiua,  Hind.,  Cioer  arieUnvEL 
Batu  nakit,  Jap.,  Beaoar. 
Batur-nibn,    Hind.,  CStns  dai 

mana. 
Batu-timbul,  Malat,  PunieeitaR 
Baubwai,  Bubm.,  Careya  ait<i«i 
Baum,  Bondar,  Beno.,  PatadossA 
Bauri,  Sutlej,  Cappaiis  spam, 
Baver,  Sind.,  Acacia  faneom 
Bavungi,   Tjcl.,   Celastnu  pa> 

latus. 
Ba-wa-net,    BuEV.,   G^adni 

vulgaris. 
Bawang,  Malay,  Onion. 
Bawang-putih,  Allium  satiTU 
Baw-chan,  Dukh.,  PMnleaeilt 

folia. 
Baya,  Jav.,  Crocodile. 
Bayadere,  Fb.,  Dancing  girii^  ft* 

dasa. 
Bayberry  tree,  Eno.,  Allspke. 
Bay-heera     of     HimalaTS,  ^ 

pardus.  Panther. 
.  Baz^  Hind.,  Astur  palembuift 
Bazigar,  Hind.,  an  athlete,  a  H^ 

rope  dancer. 
Bazr-ul-Bunj.,    Pees.,  Hjtadtfi 

niger. 
Baza,  Hind.,  the  aim;  fiuM 

an  armlet. 
B'dellium — Balaamodesdno. 
Bead-seed  tree,  Abrus  pncktai* 
Beami,  Malbal.,  Heipotrisa* 

niera. 
Bean,  Faba  vulgaris. 
Bear-cat,  Arctictis  bintatonc. 
Bear-pig,  Arctonyx  ooUaria 
Bears,  tp.  of  the  family  UqM^^ 
Bebina,  Hind.,  MussoandaM* 
Beche-de-mer,  Fb.,  HolotliiB^V 

Bed,  Pebs.,  Calamus,  also  r^ 

alba. 
Bedana,  Hind.,  Seedlen  Biia» 
Bedatige,  Tel.,  IpomoeapsHif^ 
Beder  race — Plndara. 
Bedi— Kanak. 
Bed-i-«njir,  Hnm.,   Biaam  * 

munis. 
Bed-i-mi^nun,  Fees.,  Salit  M 

lonica. 
Bed-i-mushk,  Salix  caprea.  ^_ 
Bedpai — ^Kadiifi,  Panchatsiio-  . 
Bed-ul-Ashar,    Egypt.,  OM^ 

gigantea. 
Bee-eatera,     jp.   of    Jtoopi  ' 

Nyctioimis. 
Beef- wood,  Gasuarina  eqi 
Beeghotoon— Kan. 
Beemboo^  Beno.,  Coociiwautf» 
Beeg.    8eeHon<y;M<HMmw. 
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leeeha,  lUUAi..,  Beeeha  Rheedii 
ieetla-oodi,  Malkal.,  Chavicabetle. 
teetlei.    See  Carabidse;  Copridae; 
Insects. - 

J^-bAHftfBha,  Hind.,  OrriB  root, 
ieggars.    See  Alms  ;  Mendicants. 
^  poora,  Beko.,  Citron,    Oiinu 
meaicus. 
iegnun— Opian. 

^ti,  Cockup,  Lates  oalcarifer. 
mut.   See  ^ngal ;  Care  Temples, 
dibehan — ^Kho^n. 
ehemoth,  Hippopotamus, 
ehikar.  Hind.,  Adhatoda  vasica. 
^liistuii.    See  Oiironolo|y. 
ehitsil.   Hot  Spring,  1121 
tohmen-abiad,   Arab.,    Oentaorea 
behmen. 

ebuari,  Beno.,  Cordia  myxa. 
•hvlj  Hind.,  Qrewia  oppositifolia. 
dn,  BuBM.,  Opium, 
ek,  Can.,  Taic.,  Felis  cbaus. 
^kh,  Fkb&,  any  root, 
^khar,  Panj.,  Grewia  Rothii. 
^kb-badian,    Pebs.,    Fosniculum 
Tulgire. 

ekbi-kwrafsb,  Pebs.,  Foeniculum 
▼ulgire. 

ekb-i-maijan,  Hind.,  Coral, 
ekb-i-zanjabil-i-shami,  Pers.,  Ele- 
cunpuieroot. 

^kh-mekeh,  Pebs.,  Qlycyrrbisa, 
liquorice. 

lei,     Hind.,      .£gle      marmelos, 

C^tflBTa  reBgiosa ;  Bela  and  Bel- 

pbul,  Jasminnm  sambao. 

iela,  a  district  of  Las  in  Baluobistan. 

^k,  Hind.,  alluvial  soil  on   tbe 

banks  of  a  river. 

(ebidur,   Abab.,  Semecarpus  ana- 
cardium. 

(elam  Kanda  Sohularmani,  Mal., 
Pardanthus  Cbinensis. 
tel-bandbar,  a  Hindu  ceremony,  65. 
lei  -  ericu,     Maleal.,     Calotropis 
siganiea. 

leleyleb,  Pebs.,  Terminalia  belerica. 
ieigattm  walnut,  Aleurites  triloba, 
ieli  -  caraga,     Haleal.,    Cynodon 
daotylon. 

ielidnns  brevieeps.    See  Opossum ; 
Fbalandsta. 

•elikb-ricm,  Abab.,  Citmllus  ouour- 
bita. 

dilla,  Malsal.,  Mussoenda  fron- 
dosa. 

iel  kambi.  Can.,  Albizzia  amara. 
tilamodagam,  BIaleal,,   Scoevola 
belamodagam. 

^Ila   shora,    Maubal.,    Lagenaria 
vulgaris. 

ellinger,  BIaleal.,  Lagerstroemia 
parviflora. 

elli>nnndi,  Nanah,  Mahb.,  Lager- 
strcsmia  parviflora. 
ellur.    See  Architecture,  146. 
ellutta  areli,    MAiiEAL.,   Nerium 
odorum. 

ellutta  -  ohampakam,      Maleal., 
Mesua  ferrea. 

eUutta  pola-tali,  Maleal.,  Crinum 
Asiaticum. 

el  Merodaoh.    See  Obaldna.  642. 
elna.   Hind.,   a  cotton  cleaning 
roller,  a  rolling  pin ;  a  screw  ana 
roller     apparatus     for     cleaning 
cotton ;  also  the  sugar-cane  press, 
doeren    payrin   tuthi,    Maleal., 
Abutilon  Indioum. 
elostomaLidicum.  See  Hemiptera. 
elshazzar.    See  Babylon, 
eltis,  wife  of  Bel  Nimrud,  called 
also  in  Chaldee  Bnutes  or  Malita. 
In  Assyria  she  was  called  Bilta 
Nipruto,  also  Bit  Ana,  i.  642, 


Beluga.    See  Cetaoea ;  Whales. 
Beluli,  Can.,  Allium  sativum. 
Beluta  pola-tali,  BiALEAL.,  Crinum 

Asiaticum. 
Bern — Kashmir. 

Bern  noohi,  Maleal.  ,yitex  negundo. 
Bem   pavel,    Maleal.,  Momordica 

dioeca. 
Bem  tamara,  Maleal.,  Nelumbium 

speciosum. 
Ben,    BuBK.,   Amomum    cardamo- 

mum. 
Bena,    Hind.,    Andropogon   muri- 

catum. 
Bena-patsja,    Maleal.,    Tiaridium 

Indicum. 
Bendakai,  Tam.,  Abelmoschus  escul- 

entus. 
Bendu  rapu,  Tbl.,  Rottlera  tinctoria. 
Bengal  gram,  Cicer  arietinum. 
Bengan,  Hind.,  Brinjal. 
Bengien,  Maleal.,  Sapium  Indicum. 
Beni.     See  Oman. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela — Karund. 
Benkar,    Khumb,    Beab,    Hiptage 

madablota. 
Ben-teak,  Anglo-Hind.,  Bentheka, 

Maleal.  ,  Lagerstrcemia  parviflora. 
Ber,  Hind.,  Zizyphus  jujuba,   Z. 

nummularia. 
Bera,  Hind.,  Qloohidion  velutinum. 
Berar.  See  Agriculture,  129 ;  Hyder- 
abad. 
Berbers — Semitic  Baoes. 
Ber-biang     Ber-sahibah,      Malat, 

Brother-making. 
Berchemia   oppositifolia,   Sageretia 

oppositifolia. 
Ber^motte  lime.  Citrus  bergamia. 
Ben  of  Pan  jab,  a  large  heavy  boat. 
Berli,  Mahb.,  Caryota  urens. 
Bermi,     HiND..     Crat«eva     tapia; 

Trianthema  oocordatum. 
Bermun.    See  Binua. 
Berosns.    See  Chronology,  717. 
Berwaja,  Tbans-Indub,  Calligonum 

polygohoides. 
Beryl— Precious  Stones. 
Besan,  Hind.  ,  Qrain  flour,  Cosmetia 
Besha-nungula,    Beno.,   Methonica 

superba. 
Besisi.     See  Binua ;  Qimong. 
Be-situn.    See  Cuneiform. 
Besra,  Hind.,  Accipiter  virgatus. 
Bet,  Beta,  Bettamu,  Beno.,  Hind., 

Calamus,  Batan.. 
Bete.  Tebnate,  Colocasia  esculenta. 
Betel-nut  palm,  Areoa  catechu. 
Betel  vine,  Chavica  betle. 
Beter.  Hind.  ,  Juniperus  squamosa. 
Betikh,  Arab.,  Cucumis  melo. 
Beto  sag,  Beno.  .  Chenopodium  viride. 
Bettu  temples.     Sec  Architecture, 

146. 
Bet  udata,  Tel.,  Sciurus  maximus. 
Betula  nitida,  Alnus  nitida. 
Bet  ya,  BURM.,  Urtica  heterophylla. 
Beya,  Jay..  Malay,  Sansk.,  Cowrie. 
Bezoar,  Calculus  oysticus.    See  How 

Tsao. 
Bh&bar,  HiND.,  Androiwgon  invol- 

utum. 
Bhaboot,  Hind.,  Ashes.    Sec  A  tit. 
Bhadauria  chiefs.    See  Feudatory. 
Bhadra  tunga  gaddi,  Tel.,  Cyperus 

hexastaohyus. 
Bhadri-nath— Tapta-kund. 
Bhagela.    See  Chalukya. 
Bhagirathi  river.    See  Hugli 
Bhagmutty— Kathmandu,   Pusput- 

nath. 
Bhains,  Hind.,  Bubalus  amL 
Bhaji,  Hind.,  Greens,  Amarantus. 
Bhalji.    See  Hill  States. 
Bhakra,  HiND.,  Tribidus,  »p, 
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Bhakri,  HiND.,  a  yellow  earth  of 

Multan,  used  as  a  dye. 
Bhakta — Vishnu. 
Bhalawauj      DUKH.,      Semecarpus 

anaoardium. 
Bhalu,  Hind.,  Ursus,  tp. 
Bhalu  BOor,   Hind.,  Arctonyx  col- 

laris. 
Bh&n,  Hind.,  Rhus  cotlnus. 
Bhan,    Labhan,    Pushtu,    Populus 

Euphratica. 
Bhand,  Hind.,  Qeranium  nodosum. 
Bhang,  >Pers.,    Bhanga.    Ganjikn, 

^^NSK.,  Hemp,  Cannaois  sativa. 
Bhangar    bij,     HiND.,    Asphodel  us 

fistulosus. 
Bhant,  Beno.,  Clerodendron  infor- 

tunatum. 
Bhar — Bohilkhand. 
Bharata,  Pandu. 

Bhartya,  Tatyar,  Braziers  of  Panjab. 
Bharya,     Hind.,     Canis    paUipes, 

Wolf. 
Bhasnuam,  Sanbk.,  Ashes. 
Bhat  mil,  Bher  band.  Hind.,  Argc- 

mone-  Mexioana. 
Bhatnair.     See  Deserts,  919. 
Bhat-Rai,  Hind.,  Bard. 
Bhatta  Soma  Deva,  author  of  the 

Katlia-sarit-Sagara.       He    lived 

about  A.D.  1088. 
Bhatti— Hissar;  B^puts. 
Bhattiah.      See    Commerce,    790 ; 

Deserts.  920. 
Bhattya  dynasty.    See  Bharata. 
Bhatwa,Bathu,HiND. , Chenopodium 

album. 
Bhau-bij   festival      See  Brahman, 

432. 
Bhawani— Parvati. 
Bhawani  river.    See  Cauvery. 
Bhajrroo,  Ubit  A,  Chloroxylon  Swiet- 

enia. 
Bhearaoka,  Beno.,  Helianthus  tubor- 

osus. 
Bhekkar,  Pekkar,  Panj.,  Adhatoda 

vasica. 
Bhela,  BENa,  Semecarpus  anacar- 

dium. 
Bhendi,  HiND.,  Abelmoschus  escul- 

entus. 
Bhcng,    Hind.,    Nelumbium    spe- 
ciosum. 
Bher -bhand.     Hind.,     Argemone 

Mexioana. 
Bhewndv.    Hot  Springs,  112. 
Bhey,  Bhot,  Fsgopyrum  esculentum. 
Bhihar— Bohilkhand. 
Bhikshuka— Sanyasi. 
Bhikuk.     See  Brahman,  480. 
Bhil— Hindustan,  83;    Hyderabad, 

134. 
Bhila,  'Bhiladar,  Bhilawar,  Hind., 

Semecarpus  anacardium. 
Bhim — Rudra  Prayag. 
Bhima— Pandu. 
Bhima  horses.    Horse,  105.    • 
Bhimb,  Hind.,  Coccinealndica. 
Bhimpoga.    See  Cloths. 
Bhim-raj,  Paradise  fly-catcher. 
Bhimtal.    See  Lakes. 
Bhir    (female)    GOND.,    Tetraceros 

quadricomis. 
Bhirbtfti,  Hind.,  a  scarlet  insect. 
Bhiree,  Mahb.,  Chloroxylon  Swiet- 

cnia. 
Bhirkura  (male),  Qond.  ;  Bhirul  of 

Bhils,  Tetraceros  quadricomis. 
Bhogra,  Hind.,  deome  pentaphylla. 
Bhojpatra,  Hind.,  Betula  Tartarica, 

B.  ohojpatra. 
Bhokur,  Hind.  .  Cordia  latifolia. 
Bhola,  Trout  of  the  Ganges. 
Bhomia — Kathiawar. 
Bhondar,  Beno.,  Viverridw. 
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Bhooi  mnn^,  BsKd.,  Oroond-nni. 

Bhoomia  •  nim,  Bjkd,,  Gratiola 
serrata. 

Bhooahee,  Hind.,  Crude  earboniite 
of  8o4a* 

Bhopal.  See  Feudatory ;  Hindu- 
■tan,  80. 

BhoBa.  Bhoonia,  Him.,  Cuon 
mtiianB. 

Bhot  raoe-^Kashmir,  Himalajae 

Bhownagar  cbiefi.    See  Feudlatoiy. 

Bhoyrihg,  GuJ.,  HiND.,  Ground- 
nut. 

Bhuansu,  Nkfal,  Cuon  rutilana.  . 

Bhudurea — Joahi. 

Bhugri,  HiiO).,.  dried  date,  dried 
jujube. 

Bhui-dagdha,  Hind.  See  Chiwana ; 
or  Hindu  Cremation  Place. 

Bhuinhar — Brahmana. 

Bhuin-koit,  Kawtha,  HiND.,  Feronia 
elephantum. 

Bhuiya — Oriasa. 

Bhuk.  Jhelum,  AUium  ipheero- 
oepnalum. 

Bku  kupittbam,  Sansk.,  Feronia 
•lephantum. 

Bhuluvanga,  Sanbk.,  Juaaieua  repena. 

Bhumij — Oriaaa.  SeeChuiiaNagpur. 

Bhumi  jamad-alu,  Okkala,  Slave. 

Bhumi  tailuni,  Sanbil.  Naphtiia. 

Bhum-phor,  HIND.,  Fhilipna  calo- 
tn^dia. 

Bhumtaa,  HiND.y  Saliz  ietraaperma. 

Bhungi,  laband,  Hind.,  Jute,  Cir- 
cborua  olitorius. 

Bhu-okra,  Hind.,  Zapania  nodi- 
ilora;  Bhui-kumra,  Tricoaanthea 
oordata;  Bhui-oliampa|  Kaempf eria 
rotunda;  Bhui  jamoa,  Piremna 
herbaoea;  Bbuin-kumra,  Batatas 
paniculatua;  Bbui-«unn,Crotalaria 
proatrata;  Bbuin  aunla,  Pbyllan- 
thuB  nirurL 

Bhur,  Hind.,  Sandy  billocky  soiL 

Bhura  of  Panjab,  Coarse  goat-bair 
clotb,  sackcloth. 

Bhurjamu,  Barjapatri,  TKL.,  Betula 
bhojputra. 

Bburtpur.  See  Feudatory ;  Hindu- 
stan, 80. 

Bbustrina,  Sansk.,  Andropogon 
scboenantbus. 

Bbut,  Bbut-bali,  Spirit-worship. 

Bhutala  bhairi,  TxL.,  Croton  lacci- 
ferum. 

Bhutam  kusam,  Sanbk.,  Croton 
lacciferum. 

Bhuta-nidya,  SAN8K.,  Mental  ail- 
ments. 

Bhut-jata,  HiND.,  Apium  grareo- 
lens. 

Bhuvaneswar  or  Benares — Jain. 

Bhyns,  Hind.,  Buffalo. 

Bhyri,  Hind.,  Faleo  peregrinus. 

Bi-ar  of  Hasara,  Pinus  excelsa. 

Bibla,  Hind.,  Mahb.,  Pterocarpus 
marsuplum. 

Bibla  of  Bowri,  Leopard. 

Bibor— Kolita. 

BiboB  cayifrons,  GaT«us  gaurus. 

Bicbe-da-mar,  Holothuria. 

Bich-tarik,  Beno.,  Letsomia  ner- 
vosa. 

Bich-taruka,  BxNO.,  Argyreia 
Msedosa. 

Bicnna  (scorpion),  HiND.»  Urtica 
heterophylia. 

Biool.    See  Philipjpines. 

Biddat,   Arab.,   in   Muhammadan 
law  points  neither  enjoined  nor 
forbiaden. 
]^dul.  Hind.,  Bauhinia  purpurea. 
Bignonia    chelonoides,    Btereosper- 
mum  ehelonoides. 


Bignonia  Indica,  Calosanthes  Indica. 
Bignonia  quadriloeularis,  Spathodea 

BoxbuTfhii. 
Bignonia  undulata,  Teooma  undu- 

lata. 
Bihi,  Hind.,  Pibs.,  Cydonia  vul- 
garis. 
Bihull,  Biul,  SiND.,  Panj.,  Grewia 

oppositifoUa. 
Bija.    See  HiU  States. 
Biiar,    the    Brahmany  BuH.     See 

Brihotsarg. 
Bijara   sala,   Sansk.,  ,  Anaoardium 

oocidentale. 
Bija-sal,  Beno.,  Pterocarpus  marn 

supium. 
Bijband,    Kuwar,     Hind.,     Poly- 

gonaoeie. 
Biiu,  Hind.,  Mellivora  Indica. 
Bikanir.    See  Desert ;  Feudatories ; 

Hindustan. 
Bikki,  Konda  manga,  TsL.,  Gardenia 

latifolia. 
Bilaspur.    See  Hill  Btatsa. 
Bilaur,  Hind.,  Rock-Crvstal. 
Bilimbi,    Maleal.,  Bilin,   Singh., 

Averrhoa  bilimbi. 
Bilitshi  of  Lahaul,  Ribes,  m>. 
Bil-jhun-jhun,    Hind.,    Crotalaria 

retusa. 
Billa-ilei,  Can.,  Gerbillns  Indicus. 
Billi  lotan.  Hind.,  Melissa. 
Billu    chettu,    Tel.,    Chloroxylon 

Swietenia. 
Billuga,  BiUtt  kanra,  Til.,  Swietenia 

chlorozylon,  Chlor.  Swietenia. 
Billu  gaddi,  Tel.,  Saoeharam  spon- 

taneum. 
Bil  nalita,  BXNO.,  Corohorus  fksd- 

cularis. 
Bilbja,  SuTLBJ,  Falconeria  insignia. 
Bilva,  Til.,  Cratsava  Rozburghii. 
Bilva-titha,      Can.,    Feronia     ele- 
phantum. 
Bima.    See  Archipelago,  138. 
Bimak,  EbND.,  Myrsine  Afrieana. 
Bimbu,    Bhimb,    Hind.,    Coccinia 

Indica. 
Bin,  Beno., BuRir.,  Cannabis  sativa. 
Bin,    Hind.,    a    stringed    musical 

instrument ;  the  binjoji  Is  a  pipe 

used  by  snake-charmers. 
Bina,  Bala,  TJsir,  Hind.,  Andropo- 
gon muricatus. 
Bina,    Binahe,    Bbno.,    Avioennia 

tomentosa, 
Bina,  BoiNio,  Antiaris  toxicaria. 
Bina,  Hind.,  Musk-deer. 
Bina,  Hind.,  Avicennia  tomentosa. 
Bincha,  Hind.,  Flaoourtia  sapida. 
Binda,  Tel.,  Hibiscus  esculentus. 
Bindak,  Hind.,  Corylus  avellana. 
Bindal,  Hind.,  Momordica echinata. 
Bin-kuK,  Arab.,  Armeniaca  vulgaris. 
Bin-punka,  Hind.,  Puneeria  ooagu- 

lans. 
Binua.    See  Archipelago,  196. 
Biophytum  sensitivum — Oxalidaceg. 
Biramdandi,    Hind.,   Microlonchus 

divaricata. 
Birba,  Hind.,  Terminalia  belleriea. 
Bird  cherry,  Cerasus  oomuto. 
Bird  Index.  See  after  this  General 

Index.       •    • 
Birgujar — Rajputs. 
Birgus  latro.    See  Crustacea. 
Birhor.    See  Chutia  Nagpur.' 
Biri,  Hind.,  ^rua  Javanica. 
Birija,  Hind.,  Galbanum. 
Birmi,  DuKR.,  Triehosanthes  inoisa. 
Birmi,  Hind.,  Taxus  baccata. 
Birra,  HiND.,  Picea,  tp. 
Birthwort,  Aristolochia  braoteata. 
Birum-jaaif,  PER8.,  Artemisia. 
Biruni    Abu  Rihan  ;  Al  BirunL 
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Bisatun.  See  Hungrang. 
Bisaya.  See  FhilipplnCB. 
Biafaij,   Trans -Indus,  Adianiu 

capiUus  veneris. 
Bish,  Batsnab-biBh,  Bjhd.,  AmbI* 

turn  napellus. 
Bish-bans,  Beesha  Rheedii. 
Bishmutty — ^Kathmandu. 
Bishop's  weed,  Anethum  sows. 
Bishtarak,  Argyreia  speoiosk 
Biskfaopra,  DUKH.,  TmntileInld^ 

candmm. 
Bismillahi—Prasada. 
Bison  of  Madras,  Gavsas  gMDV. 
Bistuj,    Arab.,    Gcj.,    Bsivtli 

thunfera. 
Bitaghat.    See  literators. 
Biti,  Maleal.,  Dalbergia  latiMk 
Bit-miaka,  Can.,  Tel.,  Bnstaii 
Bit  noben,  HiNix    See  Bit-liba. 
Bitter  apple,  wild  goord,  CttnBai 

oolocyntbis. 
Bittern,  sp.  of  Ardetta  and  Bot» 

rus. 
Bium,  Tel.,  Oiyn  sativa. 
Biur,  Kingkhak,  Sutlej,  Arimm. 
Biyawak,  Bewak,  Malay,  Igoua 
Biyom,  Lefcha,  Pteromys,  9. 
Biyu      kantyem,      Bhot.,    1^ 

microura. 
Biyu     khawar,      Tel.,    McOmd 

Indica. 
Blackbirds,  tp.  of  Merula. 
Black  Hole.    See  HolwelL 
Black  Mountains —Mount  MaUbiB. 
Black  salt.  Bit-laban. 
Blaokwellia   Cejianiea, 

Ceyianicnm. 
Blackwood,Dalbergia  aii 

wood. 

Blatti,  Maleal.,  Sonneratia  tek 
Bleak-fish.    See  Chiliva. 
Blechnum,  Tree-fern. 
BlimMng-basi,     ICalat,   Am^ 

bilimU. 
Blimbinff  mania,  Malay,  Awria 

carambola. 
Blimbingun  teres,  Averrhoa  Utal^ 
Blistering  beetle,    Cantham  m 

catoria. 
Blow-pipe.    See  Armour,  168l 
Blue  Mountain.     See  KdhdyB. 
Blueetone,  Sulphate  of  oo|i^- 
Blumea  grandia.    See  Campbcr. 
Blyth,  Bdward.    See  Birds,  3f 
Bo,    Bo-gaha,    SiNOH.,   Vn^ 

religioaa. 
Boarda-gumudn,    Tkl.,   Besboe 

cerifera. 
Board  of  Control,institutedi.I)kl!>^ 

See  British  India,  448. 
Boar  BtaadaixL      9m  Lanfltttfi: 
-  Varaha.  , 

Boat  Index.  See  after  this  Gov 

Index. 
Bobali.    See  FeudatoiT. 
Bohra,  Bobarin,  Tn..,  DoUckii^ 

jang. 
Boda,     Bondaga,     HiHD.,   u^ 

stroemia  lanoeolata. 
Bodanta  chettu.  Til.,  Baakiriikf 
Boda    taram,    Tel., 

Indioua. 
Bodda  ehettu,  TIL.,  Fisos  i^ 
Boddama,  Tel.,  Biyeiiia eaOffa 
Bodhi-drum,  i.  493. 
Bodhlaattwa  AvaltAatoevai^flMr 

kha-ba,  Joeapbttt. 
Bodingan  Sumatraiiy  B 
Bodo-pafl-kura,   Tm»,, 

obcordatum.  _ 
Bogum  wanlu,  THU,  I^hh 
BoSsiiOi  of  8.  lUuaMa 

BeeBoyilla. 
Bois  d'Algie,  PH.,  AgtOoA^ 
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Bokftftift-gMs,     SnroH.,     Qompbla 

angustifolia. 
Bokada,  TsL.,  Olerodendron  infor- 

tunatnin. 
Bo-ke-mai-n,   BUBM.,  Kydia  oaly- 

oina. 
Bokhara.    See  Central  Asia ;  Turke- 

Btan. 
Bokhari.    Bee  Abu  AbdiUlah. 
Bokhena,  Tkl.,  Zapania  nodiflora* 
Bokhi  or  Utimakta,  DUKH.,  Hiptag« 

madabloia. 
Bokkado,       Til.,       Hydroootyle 

Aiiatica. 
Boknr,  Mahb.,  Oordia  Bothii 
Bol,HiifD.,Baliiamodendron  myirha, 
•Mjirh. 
Bola,  Beno.,  Paritioin  tiliaceom. 
Bolandur,      Can.,      Lagerstroemia 

xnicrocarpa. 
Bole.    SeeOohro. 
BoleophthalmuB.     See  the  Junping 

Jominy. 
Bo]intra*bolniii,  TSL.,  Myirh. 
Bol  idah,  PSBS.,  Aloei. 
Bema-papata,     Tel.,     Styloooryne 

Webera. 
Bombarimasa,    Tiu,   Citroa  decu- 


Bomb«x  ^oasyprnm,  Coohloapermma 

gonypium. 
Bombax  pentandrum,  Eriodendron 

anfractnoeum. 
Bombay  blackwood,   Gaaria  Sama- 

trana. 
Bombay    Dnok.      See    Bnmmalo; 

FialMfl,  1U6. 
Bomma     kaehlka,     Til.,    Oostas 

spedioraB. 
Bonuro  or  Bunzu — ^Ba-khaixig. 
BooaHQs.    See  Coprid». 
Sondar,  Beko.,.  Paradoxums  mns- 

anga.    See  YiveiridaB. 
londara,     Mahb.,     Lagerstroomia 

parviflora. 
3<mgs  of  Biiaya,  Areea  catechu, 
loagn  Teduru,  Tel.,  Bamboo. 
)om  Gulf.    See  Celebes, 
iontarchemudu,    Tel.,    Euphorbia 

antiquorum. 
k>ntia  genninana,  ATicennia  tomen- 

toaa. 
loiue — ^Talapoin;  Monaatery;  Monk, 
tooby.  Sola  fiber,  S.  piaoator. 
k>ohora-gaia,   Surcn.,  Dipterocar- 

pus  hiapidua. 

k>omerang.    See  Armour,  163. 
k>ondi.    See  Hindustan,  80. 
tora^hung,  Bhot.,  Qround-fish. 
lorasBUS  gomutus,  Arenga  saooha- 

rifera. 
(oratu,    SiND.,   Pollen    of   Typha 

elephantina. 

U>rbaoha,  HiKD.,  Leoj^ard. 
tori,  Malat,  Croton  tiglium. 
Uaz,  PUBHTU,  Capra  sgagrus. 
(OS.     See  BoTidiB;  Bubalus;  Ga- 

veus;  Zebu. 
kMtan   afroz,    HiND.,   Amarantus 

Amentoa. 
k>takadandi,  Tel.,  Nauolea  parvi- 

Hora. 
kytku,    Tel.,   Hemigymma    Mac- 

leocUi 

kitrylUdis— Tmiieata. 
loitabenda,  Tel.  ,Abutilon  Indioum. 
otUe  gourd,  Lagenazia  Tulgaris. 
k>tta  kura,  Tel.,  Cerdia  polygama. 
kma  baya-n,  EzecBcaria  a 
louida  prinoes.    See  Kha 


uapoiygai 
iaagalloefa 
[hiSfah. 


iowchee    of  Bombay,'  Flaoourtia 
sapida. 
oa,  Pntfl.,  Capia  agagrus. 

,  HnvB.,  Aspangns 


Boa  gand,  Hind.,  Galls  of  Pistaoia 

terebinthus. 
Bra,   Prau,  BsNa.,  Chenab,  Ere- 

murus  spectabilis. 
Brah,  Bras,  Broa,  Rhododendron,  ip, 
Brahmaehari.    See  Sanyasi 
Brahmadurbha,     Sansk.,    Liguati- 

cum  ajowan. 
Brahmakund,  i  437,  Brindaban. 
Brahmanioal  caves.    See  Architec- 
ture, 144. 
Brahman  manufacture,  i.  433.- 
Brahmany  goose,  Casarea  rutila. 
Brahmany  kite,  Haliastur  Indious. 
Brahmaputra— -Jamuna ;  Rivers. 
Brahmari  man,  Tel.,  Clerodendron 

serratum. 
Brahu  raaridha,  Sanbk.,    Cayenne 

pepper. 
Bramadandu,      Tam.,      Argemone 

Mexicana. 
Bramble,  Blackbeny,  Rubus. 
Bramha  rakshasi,  Tak.,  Fouroroya 

cantala. 
Bramia  Indica,  Herpestris  monniera. 
Brami,  Sarcostigma  brevistigma. 
BramishomlutaBBEO.,Sarco8temma. 
Brari,    Breri,    EIash.,  Ulmus  cam- 

pestris. 
Bras,  Bres,  Karma  bres,  Sdtlbj, 

Buckwheat. 
Bras,  Malay,  Oryza  sativa. 
Braunai  of  Borneo. 
Brazil  goosebcorry,   Physalis  somni- 

fera. 
BrasiL  wood,  Ciesalpinia  sappan. 
Bread-froit,  Artocarpus  hirsutus. 
Brej-pam,  Hind., 'Eider  down,  fine 

wooL 
Bren^  Bran,  Kabh.,  Ulmus  erosa. 
Bren,  Hind.,  Quercus  annulata. 
Bres,   Hind.,  Fagopyrum   eseulen- 

tum. 
Bridelia  patula,  Cluytia  patula. 
Bridge.     See  Jhula. 
Brihatchitra,  Hind.  Cassia  sophora. 
Brinj,  Pebb.,  Hind.,  Husked  rice. 
Brinjal,  Mad-apple,  Solanum  melon- 

gena. 
British  India  Index.     See  after 

this  General  Index. 
Broach,  the  ancient  Baragoza.    See 

Pandiya. 
Brog.    See  Drok. 
Bromelia  ananas.  Ananas  sativus. 
Broonga  malagum,  Oil«    See  Oils. 
Brosimum.    See  Cow  Tree. 
Brown  hemp  of  Bombay,  Ambari. 
Brownies.    See  Yaksha. 
Brug-pa — T8ong-kha-ba,Hung-Kiao. 
Bruguera  decandra,    Ceriops   Rox- 

burghianus. 
Brush-turkey,  Talegalla  lathamL 
Bryonia  grandis,  Cocoinea  Indica. 
Bua-ahi,  Marquesas,  Sandal-wood. 
Bu'Ali-Sina.    See  Abu  Alt 
Bu-ambilla  gas,  Singh., Antideama 

paniculata. 
Bua-nan-ka,     Malay,    Artocarpus 

integxifolius. 
Buang  Pass.    See  Borendo. 
Buansa,  Him.,  Cuon  mtilans. 
Buaza,  Buwaza,  Malay,  Crocodile. 
Bubale,  Abab.,  Alcephalus  bubalis  ? 
Bubalo,  Singh.,  CoraL 
Bubromaguazuma,  Guaiswma  tomen- 

tosum. 
Backchi,  Hind.,  Purple  Fleabane. 
Budkolee,  Hind.,  Izora  bandhuea. 
Buckthorn,  Hippophae  salicifolia. 
Budknm,  Pbbb.,  Pterooarpus  Santa- 

Unus. 
Buckwheat,  Fagopyrum  eaculentum. 
Buda-dannee,  TsL.,  Careya  arborea. 
Bndanni,  TiL. » Oappazis  divaiioata. 
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Budda-kakara,  Tel.,  Cardiosper- 
mum  halicacabum. 

Bud-da-tha-ra-na,  BUBM.,  Canna 
Indica. 

Buddha  Gaya.    See  Gaya. 

Buddha's  cocoanut,  Steroulia  alata. 

Buddhist  canon.    See  Kaniahka. 

Buddhist  oaves.  See  Architecture. 
144. 

Budha,  Ikshwaku. 

Budide  gummadi,  Tel.,  Benincasa 
oerifera. 

Budorcas  tazicolor.    See  Takin. 

Buffalo.  See  Bovids,  426 ;  Bubalus 
ami ;  Gavssus  gaurns. 

Bug.  See  Coffee  Pknting,  772-73 ; 
Insects. 

Bu-ghyee-phyoo,  BuBH.,  Cleroden- 
dron viscosum. 

Bugi,  People- of  Celebes. 

Buglas.     See  Philippine. 

Bug-trora  of  Bombay,  Tecoma  un- 
dulata. 

Buhuari^  HiND.,  Cordia  myxa, 
C.  latifolia. 

Bui,  Kanoba,  G^helia  aUta. 

Bui,  SiNQH.,  Bui-mung,  Hind., 
Ajrachis  hypogea. 

Bui  choti.  Hind.,  Anabasis  multi- 
flora  ;  Bui  kalan,  Panderica  pilosa. 

Buinch,  Beng.,  Flacourtia  sa]pida. 

Buinphal,  HiND.,  Tuber  dbenum. 

Bujlo,  Kapfi,  Rayi,  Oreoseris  lanu- 
ginosa. 

Buioor,    Batool,    Beno.,    Corypha 

Bukayun,    Hind.,    Melia   semper- 

virens. 
Bukbur,     Abab.,     Cathartoeaipus 

fistula. 
Bukhoor,  Dekh.,  Cordia  myxa. 
Bukkur.    See  Rohri. 
Bukoki^   Hind.,  Serratula   anthel- 

mintica. 
Bukur-Kohani,  Bokhara,  Apricot. 
Bulbine  Asiatica,CrinumAfflaticttm. 
Bulbul  chashm.  Hind.,  a  pattern 

produced  in  weaving. 
Bulgaria.    See  Finn. 
Bulghar,  Pebb.,  a  sort  of  leather. 
Bull,  HnrD.,  Steroulia  urens. 
Bull  of  Siva,  Hindu,  65 ;  Nandi. 
Bulla,  DuEH.,  Terminalia  bellerica. 
Bulla.     See  Phylactery. 
BuUar  (black-seeded),  BOM.,  LaUab 

Tulgare. 
Bullock  heart,  Anona  reticulata. 
Bully  tree,  Achras  sapota. 
Bulpam,  Tam..  Tel.,  Soap-stone. 
Bulrush,    Cat^s-tail,    Eno.,   Typha 

an^^tifolia. 
Bultistan  or  Balti— Iskardo, 
Bulu-gass,  Singh.,  Terminalia  bel- 
lerica. 
Bulun^,  Jay.,  Eucheuma  spinosum. 
Bu-mai-za,  BuBH. ,  Albizzia  stipulata. 
Bum-Buklesir.    Hot  Springs,  113 

Mineral  Springs. 
Bu-mee-gass,    Singh.,  Tetranthera 

Roxburghii. 
Bummalo.      See    Bombay    Duck 

Fishes,  1116. 
Bun,  Abab.,  Coffee  berry. 
Bun,  SuTLEj,  AmygdaluB  Peraica. 
Buna,*HnrD.,  Aeaina  speoioia. 
Buna  of   Kaghan,  Albizzia  odorat 

iasima. 

Buna,  Kash.,  Platanua  orientalis. 
Bund,  Hind.,  a  drop,   a  spot,    a 

spotted  ootton  fabric 
Bundaru,      Tel.,  |  Hymenodyttkm 

excelsum. 
Bundela.    See  Bajputa. 
Bundelkhand.     See  Central  India ; 

FeudatoKy ;  Hindattaa,  83. 


Bunga-ohappa,     Malay,     Blumoa 

balsainifera. 
Banga-lawang,      Mahb.,        Oaryo- 

phyllua  aromatious. 
Bunga-pala,  Malay,  Mace. 
BunganiB — Beptiles. 
Buoge,  Buzir-ul-bunge,  Ab.,  Hen- 

bfUQe  Med. 
Bongka  Kutua.     See  Kntua. 
Bung-mai-zah,    Bubm.,    Inga   bige* 

mina. 
Bunj,  Abab.,    Peb3.,    Hyosciamus 

niger. 
Banting.     See  Embeririufle. 
Bunnn  musrini  of  Rari,    Fragaria 

Indica. 
Bunyiu  Nanjio — Japan. 
Bapariti,  MaIjBAL.,  Thespesia  popul- 

nea. 
Bur,    Buri,    Bori,     Sind.,    Typha 

elephantina. 
Bur,  Buzh,  Kapfl,  Chenab,  Oreo- 

seria  lanuginosa. 
Baraga,     Tbl.,     Eriodendron     an* 

fractuosum,  Salmalia  Mabibarica. 
BuratL    See  Pulati 
Bur-buti,  Hind.,  Doliohos  Sinensis. 
Buree,    Putera,    Riri,   Sind.,  Bul- 
rushes. 
Bargoond,  Vurgoond,  Guj.,  Cordia 

latifolia. 
Burhel,  Hind.,  Ovis  nahura. 
Buria,  Hind.,  a  mat;  Buria  baf,  a 

mat-maker. 
Burial  oeremonies,  Hindu,  68,  69. 
Burj,    Hind,    of    Pangra,    Betula 

bbojputra. 
Burja,     Burija,     Tel.,     Hymeno- 

^ction  ezcelsum. 
Bur  -  kal,    Gond.,.    FeUs    pardus. 

Panther. 
Burma.    See  Architecture,  148. 
Buro  behuari.  Hind.,  Cordia  lati- 
:    folia. 
Buro-bet,    Bkng.,    Calamus    fasoi- 

culatuB. 
Buro-koondo,  Beno.,  Jasminum. 
Buro-masoor,  Bbno.,  Lentil. 
Burong   devata,  '  Malay,    Paradise 

birds. 
Buroni  ohettu,    Tel.,  Ficus   rubes- 

cens. 
Buro  -  rakto  -  komal,    Beng.  ,    Ny m- 

pluea  rubra. 
Buro  ritha,  Beno.,  Sapindus  emar- 

ginatuB,  Soap-nut. 
Buro  -  shaluk,     Beno.,     Nymph»a 

pubescens. 
Buro-shial  kanta,  Bbno.,  Argemone 

Mezicana. 
Burr    of    Harriana,    Cymbopogon 

laniger. 
Bun:erhay  of  Simla,  Felis  unoia. 
Bursera  serrata,  Icica  Indica. 
Bursunga,  Hind.,  Bcrgera  Kdnigii 
Burubu,  Malay,  Spices. 
Boru^a  manu,  Tel.,  Bombax  Mala- 

bancam. 
Burul,  Beno.,  Artocarpns  laooocha. 
Burumb,  Mahb.,  Amoora  Lawii. 
Burundie,  Sanbk.,  Celosia  albida. 
Bunm-jasif-i-kohi,  ^Pebs.,   Arte- 
misia. 
Buruq,  Tunkar,  Abab.,  Borax. 
Buru  •  shunti,    Beno.,     Bottboellia 

exaltata. 
Burnt — Kirghiz,  Turkestan. 
Bumta,  SiNOH.,  Chlorozylon  Swiet- 

enia. 
Busairu,    SiNQH.,    Premna   tomen- 

tosa. 
Bush  quail,  Perdicula,  ap. 
Bush  rat,  Golunda  Elliotti. 
Buai,  Tel.,  Vitex  arborea. 
Busso,  the  Japanese  Baddfaist  priest. 
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Buta-i-Miswak,   Hind.,   Astragalus 

multiceps. 
Butalli,    Vendalli,    Tam.,    Givottia 

rottleriformis. 
Butan    Koosam,     Sanbk.,     Aniso- 

meles  Malabarica. 
Bu-ta-yat,  BuBM.,    jEgiceras   frag- 

rans. 
But!  ka  Moohka,  Chenab,  Boletus 

igniarius. 
But-kale,    Batoola,    Beno.,    Ciccr 

arietinum. 
But  mogra,  Hind.,  Jasminum  sam- 

bac. 
Butni  sajji.  Hind.,  Coarse  soda. 
Butocera    rubus,      Cocoanut     tree 

beetle. 
Butonioa,  Sylve^tris  alba,  Barring- 

tonia  racemosa. 
Butru,  Chenab,  Fraxinus  xanthoxyl- 

loides. 
Butter  of  palm  oils.    See  Oils. 
Butterfly  family — Insects  ;  Papilio- 

nidsB ;  Ornithoptera  Brookeana. 
Butt'hhee — Kurao. 
Button  Quail,  Tumix,  <p. 
Buttu  Passalei  Kind,  Tam.,  Basella 

oordifolia. 
Buwah-luvung,  Bali,  Cloves. 
Buwah-nona,  Malay,  Anona  squa- 

mosa. 
Buz  of  Sutlej,  Capra  Sibirica. 
Buzgar,  a  slave. 
Buzoor    butu   of    Bombay,     Cycas 

circinalis. 
Buzr    katoona,    Abab.,     Plontagi- 

naoese. 
Buzr-ul-shalat,  Shubil,  Arab.,  Dill 

seed. 
Buzzard,   sp.    of  Buteo,   Poliomis, 

Archibuteo,  Pemis. 
Byajainti,  Hind.,  Sesbanla  ^Sgyp- 

tiaca. 
Byakur,    Bakur,    Beno.,    Solanum 

Indicum. 
Byga.    See  Binjwar. 
By-it-zin,  Bubm.,  Antidosma  pani- 

culata. 
Byntu,  Chaughan  stick. 
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Cabbage,  Brassica  oleracea. 
Cacalla  sonchifolia,  Emilia  sonchi- 

foUa. 
Cacatuins,  Cocatoos   of  Australia. 

See  Birds ;  Purrot. 
Cachar.     See  Boro. 
Cackay   kalangu,    Tam.,   Diosoorea 

alata. 
Cacsha — Cshitija. 
Cactus  Indious,  Prickly  pear. 
Cadamba    jasminiflora,    Guettarda 

speciosa.  • 
Csdsalpinia  bonduc,  Guilandina  bon* 

due. 
Csestus.    See  Jetti. 
CaiUea  oinerea,   Diohrostaohys  cin- 

erca. 
Cairo— Elahira. 
Caju-alar,  Malay,  Strychnoa  ligus- 

trina. 
Calabash,  Bno.,  Lagenaria  vulgaris. 
Caladium  nvmphieifoUnm,  Colocasia 

nymphsiiolia. 
Calamagrostis     arenaria,     Psamma 

arenaria. 
Calamagrostis  karlot,  Anmdo  karka. 
Calamaridae — Reptiles. 
Calandra.    See  Insects ;  Weevils. 
Caldero   bush,  Panduius   odonitis- 

■imus. 
Calf  grass,  Oommelyna  communis. 
Calioo  printing.    See  Dyes,  1000. 
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Oalidris,    Sanderling.    See   Seoli 

pacidte. 
Caligula,  a  genus  of  silk-ironaB. 

Bombycina,  412 ;  InaedL 
Calinga.  See  Arohitectme. 
Calla  aromatica,  HomaloDems 

maticum, 
Calla  cal3rptrata,  Colocasia  escaksi^ 
GaUichthys.  Fishes;  WalkingFUi^ 
Calliope.    See  Bactna,  222. 
Callirhoe.    Hot  Springs,  IIL 
Callitris  quadrivalvis,  (^tnisvooi 
Calodinm  Cochin-Chinense,  Ou^ 

filiformis. 
Calooee  of  Sumatra— Rhea. 
Calosanthes  Indica,  BignoaialBiIa 
Calotes^   9p,      See  Blood  •  sackv; 

Reptiles. 
Caltrops,  Trapa  bispinosa. 
Calumoac — Ijgn-aloes. 
Calyptranthes  cat^phyllifolD,  Bft  I 

genia  caiyophyllif olia. 
Camachie  pillu,  Tam.,  Lemon gna 
Cama  cumpa.     See  Cumbha. 
Camari-Jaitwa. 
Cambodia  temples.     See  Arcbiti^ 

ture.  147. 
Camel  s  hay,  Lemon  grtaa. 
CamePs  thorn,  Alhagi  manronoL 
Camel  thistle,  Echinops  ediioitia 
Camirium     cordifolium,    Akute 

triloba. 
Camujay  tree  oiL    See  Oik 
Gamuninm  Sinense,  Agiaia  odnk 
Cana  of  Galilee — Kafir  Keims. 
Canals  of  Sind.    See  Hydenbad,  1& 
Canarac.     See  Architecture,  1^. 
Canary  ^rass,  Phalaris  Cvanaik 
Canavalia  obtuaif olia,  a  sand-lia&l 

plant. 
Canchio     pandu,     Tel.,    SoUm 

nigrum. 
Candarum,    AmorphophallBS  os- 

panulatua 
Candle-nut  tree,  Aleuriies  tSA^ 
Canjang  kire,  Tam.,  Basella  abi. 
Cannibals.      See   Birhor;  Gon 

Provinces. 
Canouj.    See  Cuah. 
Canrew,  Sottakla,  Tam.,  FLmq«* 

sepiaria. 
Canthium  coronatum,  Bandia. 
Canthium      parviflomm,     Wci0 

tetrandra. 
Cantor,  Theodore.    See  Birdi,  & 
Caouana — ^Reptiles. 
Caoatohouc    See  Castilloa;  GsHS 

Hevea ;  Siphonia  elastica. 
Cape  gooseberry,  Physalis  auurifa 
Cape  jasmine.  Gardenia  radicua 
Capparis  trifoliata,    CratxTS  ^ 

burghii. 
Capra.     See  Bovidie,  425;  M» 

TTiftlia, 

Capulaga,  Pawar,  Malat, 

cardamomum. 
Capuiji.  Hind.,  Bixa  oreUsBa. 
Caracella.     Sec  Orfa. 
Carap  or  Carab  butter.    SeeOflb 
Carapa     Malnccenais,     Xykoip 

granatum. 
Carcara  bulboea,  Paohyriusas  0^ 

latns. 
Carchemish — Hittite,  881  _^ : 
Cardiva  Island — ^Ejurateevo  I^^ 
Cariari,  Hind.,  MetbooiflasofW 
Caries.  See Bli^t;  UndeciM 
Carmania — Kirman.    ^  ^^J 

Carozylon  Griffithii,  yields  hpN 
Carpenter  bee,  Xylooc^taMiHil 

Seelnaects.  | 

Carpobalsamum.  See  Opolirfw% 
CarpophagaFontonL  SeaOM^ 
Caxpuramu*  TXL..  Ounboi;  { 
Carura  regio  Genbotbn-PAliDi^ 
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btyq^hyllui    aromatiooB,  Eugenia 
ttuyophyllata. 

hKjotaxQi  DuciferatToneyagrandis. 
uara  kaia,  T&L.,  Gucumia  tuber- 
otiu. 

(uhew-nat  tree,  Anacardium  occi- 
dentale. 

Wpian.    See  Central  Asia. 
miTa    plant,   Janipha   manihot, 
Hanihot  aipi. 

iusia  fistula,  Cathartocarpns  fistula. 
hMite  dynasty.  See  Babylonia,  218. 
iMsowariea.  See  Droniaias;  Strathi- 
onidn. 

lasBaviom  pomiferum,  Anacardium 
ocddentaie. 
^aste.    See  Hindu,  74. 
SutigUonia  lobata,  Jatropha  curcas. 
t^tiUoa.    See  Gaoutohouc. 
isstoreom — Civet,  Jund  Badushtar. 
!btabeni  or  Gebantse.    See  Okelis } 
Sea-Port. 

iatappa,'      Malay,        Terminalia 
catappa. 

'ataulacus.    See  Ponerids. 
lat  beai^  Ailurus  f  ulgens. 
laterpiUan.    See  Coffee  Planting, 
774;  Drepana;  Insects. 
athay^-Khitai 

!atodon    macrocephalus,    Cetacca, 
Whales. 

at's  eye — ^Precious  stones. 
lancasians — Iranian  races. 
'aucasoB.     See  Imaus. 
laavery.      See  Canals;  Coleroon; 
Kaverv;  Rivers. 

iavamillea  Philippensis,  Diospyros 
mabola. 

lavass.    See  Eaw-was. 
lavatum-pillu,  Tav.,  Lemon  grass. 
laTe  temples.     See  Buddhist  Re- 
mains. 

'awnee — Kani. 

eanothus      Asiaticus,      Colubrina 
Asiatica. 

Eanothus    panioulatus,    Celastms 
paniculatus. 

eara  tree.    See  Caoutchouc, 
edar.  Red  cedar,  Aorocarpus  fraxi- 
nifolius. 

edar  wood,  Hyinenodyotion  ezoel- 
sum* 

edrela  odorata.    See  Cedar, 
edrus.    See  Conifene. 
eiba  peutandra,  Eriodendron  an- 
fractuosum. 

elebes.     See  Archipelago,  138, 139. 
ella.     See  Rori  BarollL 
elosia  nodiflora,  Allmannia  nodi- 
flora. 

eltis  Caucaaica. 

Bmiostoma  fly.    Sec  Coffee  Plant- 
ing, 776. 

antral  India.      See  Hill   Tracts; 
Hindustan,  77,  82. 
mtral  India  Horse.    See  Armies, 
159. 

mtral  Provinces.    See  Coal,  752 ; 
Hindustan,  82. 

ipa  sylvestris,  Euryoles  Amboin- 
ensia. 

^phalanthus  pilulifer,  Kauolea  par- 
viflora. 

)ramiaoe« — Sea-weeds, 
irapterus.    See  Paussidsa. 
iraaus  oomuta,  Prunus  padus. 
»rbera       fruticosa,     Calpicarpum 
Boxbmghii. 
trbura.    See  Yama. 
ceopiiheous.    See  Maeacus  radi- 
atuB. 

iriornia  satyra,  the  Argus  pheasant, 
oroxylua paceratus.     See  Insects; 
Phasma. 
rvuB  Adatotelis,  the  Sambur. 


Oervns  hippelaphns,  Rusa  Aristo- 
telis. 

Cervtts  jporcinns,  Hog-deer. 

Cesar  Frederich,  a  merchant  of 
Venice  of  the  16th  century,  who 
wrote  of  Tenasserlm. 

Cesara  and  Cetaca,  flowers  men- 
tioned in  a  story  about  Krishna. 

Cesarian  era  of  Antiooh,  was  estab- 
liBhed  there  in  celebration  of 
Caesar's  victory  at  Phanalia,  A.  A.c. 
47. 

Cestraccion  Philippii,  the  Port  Jack- 
son dogfish,  usually  3  to  4  feet 
long. 

Cetacea.  See  Delphinidae;  Sirenia; 
Whales. 

Cetraria  Islandica,  Iceland  moss. 

Cetus  macroceuhalus,  Cetacea. 

Ceylon  moss,  Plocaria  Candida,  Sea- 
weeds. 

Chabai,  Chabe,  Malay,  Ca^icum. 

Chabai  jawa,  Malay,  Chavica  Rox- 
burghii. 

Chaberos,  the  Cauvery. 

Chabina,  HiND.,  Parched  gram  or 
maize. 

Chabuk,  Chun,  Pakj.,  Hiptagc 
madablota. 

Chabutra,  Hind.,  a  raised  platform. 

Chachiyon  of  Kangra,  Rhododendron 
arboreum. 

Chachimdi,  Hind.,  Sorecid». 

Chaohya,  Hind.,  Coarse  silver. 

Chadr,  Hind.,  a  sheet,  a  dam,  « 
scarf. 

Chistodon  rostratus,  the  Archer  fish* 

Chagai,  Desert  district  of  Baluchis- 
tan. 

Chagal-banti,  Ubrun,  Bbno.,  Demia 
extensa. 

Chagharzai.    See  Afghanistan. 

Chagnl,  Hind.,  a  leather  water- 
bottle. 

Chagul  khuri,  Beno.,  Ipomoea  pes- 
caprae. 

Chagul  nudi,  BiNO.,  Sphsranthns 
hirtus. 

Chagul -pati,  Beno.,  Cynootonum 
pauciflorum. 

Chah,  Pebs.,  a  well;  Chahi,  land 
irrigated  from  weUs. 

Chah,  Perb.,  Six;  Chah  mahidar. 
Farm  -  servants  hired  for  six 
months. 

Chahal  Dukhtar.    See  Opian. 

Chahil  or  Chahira— Rajputs. 

Chahl  minar.    See  Persepolis. 

Chahuman  or  Chauhan— Bajputs. 

Chai-bin,  Khyal,  BUBM.,  Semecarpos 
anacardium. 

Chailohalira,  Hind.,  Pannelia  cham- 
chadalis. 

Chai-ma-pok,  Burm.,  Lead. 

Chaitanya.  See  Hindus,  62  ; 
Khurdha  ;  Pran-pralap. 

Chaitya.  See  Architecture,  143 ; 
Chod-ten ;  Dungten. 

Chak,  Hind.,  a  circle  or  marked-off 
plot. 

Chakma.    See  Chittagong. 

Chakor,  Caocabii  chukor. 

Chakotra,  Hind.,  Citrus  deoumana. 

Cbakowar,  Hind.,  Cassia  obtusifolia. 

Chakrankatam.    See  Hindu,  60. 

Chakravarti  or  Chuckerbutty. 

Chakra  varti  kura,  Tel.,  Chenopo- 
dinm  album. 

Chaksoo,  Hind.,  Cassia  absus. 

Chakunda,  Hind.,  Cassia  tora. 

Chakuri,  Gond.,  Plotus  melano- 
gaster. 

Chalai  of  Jhelum,  Junipema  exeelsa. 

Cha-]an-ga-da»  Bubm.,  Pterocarpus 
Indicusi 
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Chalava  mirrialu,  Tel.,  Cubebs. 
Chaldaea.      See     Babylonia,     218; 

Burial  Customs,  517. 
Challa,    Hali   dasul.  Can.,  Lager* 

stroemia  reginas. 
Challa,  Pillitoga,  Tel.,  Asparagus 

racemosus. 
Chalo-dhona,  Ubiya  ?  Erythrina  In« 

dica. 
Chalonwa,  Beas,  Sutlej,  Populus 

ciliata. ' 
Chalta,  Hind.,  Dillenia  spedosa. 
Chalukya — Kaliani. 
Chama,  Bhot,  Hordeum  coeleste. 
Chamach  •  buza,    Hind.,    Platalea 

leucorodia. 
Chama  kuru,  Tel.,  Colocasia-  anti- 
quorum. 
Chamandi  pu,  Tav.,  Camomile. 
Chamanti,    Tel.,    Chrysanthemum 

Roxburghii. 
Chamar,  Dhor,  Leather-workers. 
Chamaree,  Mahb.,  Prenma  integri- 

folia. 
Chamba  Brahmans,  i.  433. 
Chambara,  Mahb.,  Premna  tomen- 

tosa. 
Chambeli,  Jati,  Hind.,  Jasminum. 
Chambra  of  Ravi — Artemisia. 
Chameleons.    See  Reptiles. 
Cham-gadal,  Hind.,  Pteropus  bats. 
ChamisBoa     nodiflora,     Allmannia 

nodiflora. 
Chamkat,  Hind.,  Desmodium  tili»- 

folium. 
Chamois,  Nemorrhosdus  Goral. 
Chamomile,  Anthemis  nobilis. 
Champ,    l^pu,     Chenab,    Alnus 

nitida. 
Champa,  Beng.,  Michelia  champaca. 
Champa  nuteya,  Beno.,  Amarantus 

polygamus. 
Champa  of  Kashmir.    See  Suttoo. 
Chamra—Charmi,  Parchment. 
Ghamra-irak,    Hind.,    a  kind    of 

leather. 
Ghamror,  Hind.,  Ehretia  aspera. 
Chamnna,  Hind.,  Edible   roots  of 

Cyperus  bulbosus. 
Chamunda.    See  Sakta. 
Chamyari,  Hind.,  Prunus  puddam. 
Chanaka,  Tel.,  Cicer  arietinum. 
Chanakya.    See  Chandragupta. 
Chanay  kalangu.    Maleal.,  Taoca 

pinnatifida. 
Chandan,  Hind.,  Santalum  album ; 

Lai  chandan,  Pterocaipus  Santa- 

linus. 
Chandareo,  Bombay,  Psophocarpus 

tetragonolobtts. 
Chandei,  Hind.,  Antiaris  innoxia. 
Chandel.     See  Rajputs. 
ChandL    See  PaUiwal. 
Chandiari?      Beng.,       Leptoptilos 

Javanica. 
Chandika,  Sakta. 
Chandna,  Panj.,  Tetranthera  Rox- 

burehii. 
Chancmee,  Hind.,  Galonyotion  Rox- 

burshiL 
Chandoo.    See  Opium. 
Chandra,.  BsNO.,  Ophioxylon  sor- 

pentinum. 
Chandra  Drona,  the  Baba  Booden 

Hills. 
Ghandragiri.    See  Bijavanagar. 
Chandra-poda,  Tel.,  Argyreia  spe- 
dosa. 
Chandras,  Hind.,  Copal. 
Chandravansa.    See  Pandu. 
Chandropterygii.     See  Fiihes. 
Chanduse.    See  Clothing,  748. 
Chang,  Hind.,  a  beer  of  SpitL 
Changa.    See  Cloths. 
Chang-chau-fu,  Chin.,  Camphor. 
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Ch&ng-kwo-ttz-Bhn,  Chin.,  Oathar- 

i04»rpu8  fisitila. 
Changia,  Tel.,  Auoklandia  costiu. 
Changlo.    See  Bhutan. 
Changthani,  a  wool. 
Ohanguof  Tibet,  also  Ghankodi  of 

Kamaon,  Canis  laniger,  white  wolf. 
Ghani,  l^L.,  Adenaothera  aouleata. 
Ghaniari-dhauk,  Bbno.,  LeptoptiloB 

argala. 
Ghanjanwale.  Tr.-Ikd.,  Asparagiu 

Panjabenau. 
Ghanna,  Hind.,  Gicer  arietinum. 
Ghaanan  of  Ghenab,  Populiu  alba. 
Ghanoo,  lUiadooni,  Bbxo.,  Apinm 

involucrattun. 
Ghaoii  gao,  PoephagnB  gmnieDi. 
Ghapa  janna,  Tel.,  FUh  roe. 
Ghaplasha,       HiND.,       Artooarpiu 

chaplaiha.   • 
Ghaptalia   gossjpina,   OrecMris   la- 
nuginosa. 
Ghar,  also  Ghar^ar,  Hind.,  Vale- 
riana WalUchiana. 
Ghara,  HiND.,  Fodder. 
Gharaohi,  Tkl.,  Grewia  tilinfolia. 
Gharadrins.    See  Birds ;  Plover. 
Ghara  kanda,  Tkl.,  Golocasia  nym- 

phaesfoUa. 
Gharan.    See  Paramath. 
Gharandas.    See  Hindus,  62. 
Ghar  angli,  Hi2n>.,Bouoeroeia  edulis. 
Ghara  pappu,    Tkl.,    Buohanania 

latifofia.. 
Ghaxati,  Sansk.,  lonidium  suffra- 

tiooBum. 
Gharas,  Charas,  DUKH.,  Bustard. 
Ghargh,  Himd.,  Faloo  sacer. 
Ghan,  Pushtu,  Quercus  ilex. 
Gharkhi,  KAbul  silk. 
Gharkre  of  Ravi,  Hornbeam. 
Ghar-mughs,  Pebs.,  Walnut. 
Gharon's  f ee— Kadho-Akha. 
Gharrah,  Abab.,  Lagenaria  vulgaris. 
Gharsa,  Hind.,   a  skin  of  land,  a 

leather  bucket. 
Gharvaka.    See  Mimansa. 
Ghasa,  Hind.,  Opium,  Poppy. 
Ghasa.    See  Kisan. 
Ghasarfo,  Hind.,  a  yellow  earth  of 

Spiti. 
Ghasmak,  Pebs.,  Gassia  absus. 
Ghatera,  Hind.,    an   embosser    or 

ehaser  of  silver  and  gold  work. 
Ghatemi,    Hind.,    Bhamnus   pur- 

pureus. 
Ghatin,  BiNO.,  Alstonia  soholaris. 
Ghat-khatai,  Hind.,  Solanum  zan- 

thoearpum. 
Ghatni,  Hind.,  a  condiment. 
Ghatra,  Hind.,  Leucas  cephalotes. 
Ghatr  go  putr— Hindus,  C®. 
Ghatta  matta,Oaraga,TBL., Gardenia 

gummifera. 
Ghattri,  Hind.,  Agaricus  campestris. 
Ghatur-bhuja,    Hind.,    the    four- 
armed  divinity. 
Ghaub^.    See  Brahmans,  431. 
Ghau-ehu,    Ghau-oh^un,  Ghun-ehn, 

Ghin.,  Ailantus  glandulosus. 
Ghaughan,  HiND.    See  Hockey. 
Ghauhan.    See  Desert  $  Rajputs. 
GhauUd,  Hind.,  Seed  of  Amarantus 

frumentaoeus. 
Ghaularaya,  Nef.,  Borax. 
Ghaolmoogra,  HiND.,  Peb.,  Oyno- 

oardia  odorata. 
Ghaumukh.    See  Palitana. 
Ghaunoh.    Mineral  Springs. 
Ghauni  ajwain,  Hind.,  Oleome  pen- 

taphyl&. 
Ghaunro,  SiND.,  Doliohos  Sinense. 
Ghaupan  Pal.   See  Kashmir ;  PahaL 
Ghau-singha,     HnrD.,     Tetraeeros 

quadrioonda. 


Ghavalapori   kada,     TlL.,    Andfo- 

graphu  echioides. 
Ghavannesia  eaonlenta.    See  Gaout- 

chouG. 
Ghavica  betel.  Piper  betle. 
Ghavioa  Boxburghii,  Piper  longum. 
Ohaw,  a  small  tribe  in  Arakan. 
Ghawal,  Hind.,  Oi^xa  sativa.  Bice. 
Ghawa-manu,  Tel.,  Amoora   rohi- 

tuka. 
Ghawat,  Bt.,  Ohenopodium  viricie. 
GhawutjMALAY,  a  garment,  dothing 

from  the  waist. 
Ghaya,  Beno.,  JBma  lanata. 
Ghayau-ka-yoe,     BuBM.,     Amoora 

ronituka. 
Ghaya  veru,  Tel.,  Ghay  root. 
Ghedduln,  Tel.,  White  ants. 
Gheer.    See  Pheasant. 
Gheeta  Meena.    See  Meena. 
Ghe^    gadda,    Tel.,     Yangueria 

spinosa. 
Gheironectes,  the  frog  fish. 
Gheiroptera.   See  Bats ;  Mammalia ; 

PteropodidflB. 
Ohelat     pipal,    Beno.,     Stillingia 

sebifera. 
Ghelmeri,  Hind.,  Giooa  distioha. 
Ghelmon  rostratus.  See  Archer  Fish; 

GhsBtodoo ;  Fishes,  1116. 
Ghelonidtt.    See  Reptiles. 
Ghema,  Ghamakurar,  Tel.,  Golocasia 

antiquorum. 
Ghem-uAra,  Maleat*.,  Amoora  rdhi- 

•tuka. 
Ghena— Puna  Kad. 
Ghend  potia,  Patola,  Tel.,  Trichos- 

anthes  cuonmerina. 
Ghengix.    See  Khanbalig ;  Organj. 
Ghenki,  Malay,  Gloves. 
Ghenna,  Guj.,  Gicer  arietinum. 
Ghennee    chintoo,  Tel.,  Oelastms 

emarginatus. 
Ghepang.    See  Haiyu ;  Kusnnda. 
Gheppu    tataku,     Tel.,     Asanim 

EuropsBum. 
Ghera,    Hind.,    Thalaotnun   folio- 

losum. 
Ghera  of  Malabar.    See  Pandya. 
Gherambola,  Poet.,  Gioca  disticha. 
Gheroli,  GHENAB,Pninus  Armeniaoa. 
Gherrapunji,  Khassia. 
GheiTug,  Hnm.,  Faloo  saoer. 
Gheru.    See  Qorakhpur;   Seipent- 

worship. 
Gheru  pmnai,   Tam.,  Galophyllum 

calaba. 
Ghess.    See  Ghach. 
Ghestnut,  Pavia  Indica,  GastaneaySp. 
Ghetakum,  Tel.,  Ghickrassia  tabu- 

laris. 
Ghetippa,     Tel.,    Hymeaodyction 

exoelsum. 
Ghe-Tung-Teng.    See  Boats,  40a 
Ghliatisgarh.      See    Gentral    Pro- 
vinces. 
Ghlioto-pan-chuli,  Beno.,  YiUansa. 
Ghibhali.    See  Kashmir. 
Ghichinga,    Hind.,    Trlohosanthes 

anguina. 
Ghichli.    See  Feudatory. 
Ghichri,  SUTLBJ,   Plectranthus  m- 

gosus. 
Ohichru,  Hind.,  Himalayas  nettle. 
Ghiohua,  Sanksour,  GoND.,  Albiaaia 

odoratissima. 
Ohick-pea,  Gicer  arietinum. 
Ghioolee,  Beno.,  Sponia  orientalis. 
Ghiha,  HiND.,  a  haul  bridge. 
Ghihaee  or  Ghihanee,  Hin>.     See 

Ohiwana;  Hindu  Gremaiion  Place. 
Ghih-choh-yoh,  Ghin.  ,  Peonia  rubra. 
Ghih-Uau,  Ghin.,  Lac 
OUh-kii,  Ki-ka-tsm,  OBDrr,{Hbiv«iiia 

dulois. 
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Oh*ih-diuh,    Genr.,    Atnrtylote 

rubra. 
Ofhih-ian,  Tne-tan,  Chd.,  Pta» 

carpus  Santalinns. 
Ghih-t'u,  Ghin.,  Ochre. 
Ghijla,   Ghuj,    Kaeoba,  Fztiiaa 

xanthoxvlloides. 
Ghikankan,  HiNO. ,  Emkoldsjr. 
Ghikara.  Hind.,  GaiieUa  Benutla 
Ghikati  manu,    Tel.,  Mans  Bo* 

burghiL 
Ghi-kaya,  Mahb.,  Aeadaiugik 
Ghiki,  Jhelux,  BuxnssempminL 
Ghi-kiah-hwa,     Chin.,    Iasmb 


Ghikonadi,  Tel.,  Gadaha  Isdn. 
Ghikri,  Hind.,  Buxus  Vntiam. 
Ghil  or  Ghir,  HiND.,PiniukD^ 
Ghil,  Hnm.,  Bfilvus gorinds. 
Ghilah,  Hind.,  Oaaearia  toaaslaa 
Ghilaoni,  Hind.,  Current  eoisi. 
Gha-binj,puKH.,  Frait  of  Wtq^ 

potatonim. 
Ghil-ohil,  Sil,  HiND.,  Celoaa  ■!» 

Ghilgoza,  Apohan,  Finns,  9. 
Ghilgosa,   Hind.,   Sdibfe  oiti  i 

cones  of  Pinus  Genrdiauk 
Chili  of  Ghilas,  Juniparu  enk 

J.  arborea. 
Ghilka  dudugu,    Tel.,  VetpHik 

oerasoides. 
Ghilla  ginja  chettn,  Tel.,  QU/ehM 

potatorum. 
Ghilla    jaidar,    Hnnx,  a  dk  rf 

Bokhura. 
Chjlloor,  Kil^teh*  Hmx,  C^ 

pinia  sepiana. 
Ghilrai,   Hind.,    Pioea  WefaUA 

P.  pindrow. 
Chilu  nut^    Bbvo.,  Aimai* 

|>olygonoides. 
Chi  mu.  Ghin.,  AnemariMBStifk^ 

delaidesL 
Ghimuzudu,  Tbl.,  Cadabala&a 
China.      See  Aborogiiiei;  Bd^? 

Botany:    Coal;     Coioi;   0» 

meroe;Food;   BSll  TraslisBi 

Springs;  Langui^es;  UMn 
China    grass,      Bno.,    Boeia0 

mvea,Bhea. 
China   naringi,    BENa,    l^^^kfli 

trifoliata. 
China  root,  Smilax  ChineDBi 
Cbinar,  HiND.,  Plataans  <nilw 
Chindagu,  Tel.  ,  Albiak  stipih^ 
Ghindeo.    See  Jain. 
Chinese  Tartaiy.    See  Ceoinli* 
Chinghar,     Hnnx,      Fsndsia* 

bomdar. 
Ching-ju,  Chin.,  Manna. 
Ching-pa.    SeeKakhyen. 
Ghin-hiang,  GmK.,  Eagle-iraoi 
Chinik,  Maleal.,  Acaekngii»> 
Ghinjara,  HiND.,  Lepti^tiloi  A» 

nica. 
Ghinna    avagooda    vayroo,  1»t 

IVichosanthes  ineisa. 
Ghinna  botukn,  Tel.,  Cordiaa^ 

tifoiia. 
Ghinna  jami,  Tbi^,  Acada 
Obimmkalaba&da,  TB..,Aks 

alls. 
Ghinna  nagi, 

parvifloia. 
Ghinna  ranaMieri,  Tl[»} 

Malabariea. 
Ghinna  vara-gogn,  TbL| 

Persioa. 
Chin-p*o-lo^  Osar.,  CItns 
Chintamani.    See  Jain, 
ddnta-pandoo^  Tte.»  1 
Ohlnvai    Bsteto,   Hm 

faridgefbrami]&    SeeBfeHga 
Ohipal,"         ~ 
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Aipi»    Bhot,    Aroiomyt     hema- 

liipps-gadd],   Tel.,    Andropogon 
iwoeiianihiu. 
SbipDi,  also  Jhola,  Hiin>. .  a  beggar's 
•oailop  of  the  iheU  of  the   sea- 
eoooanut. 

Aipniatige,  Til.,  OoocQlusvilloBiiB. 
Air  of  Ghamba,  Armeniaca  ▼ulgaxu, 
Hnnx,  Aoaoia  Arabica,  gam ;  alto 
Phadairas  WaUichii 
ftingadam,  Tkl.,  Batatas  edulia. 
branndra,  Droidn,  Bias,  Adelia 
■errata. 

Airanli,  Hind.,  Baobanania  lati- 

folia. 

&iira7it)AgatboteBdhera7ta,Exaoiim 

ietngonam,  Ophelia  angnstifolia. 

)1urohhi,      Hind.,      Achyranthea 

aipera. 

%in  benda,  Tkl.,  Sida  cordifolia. 
71iiri  bikki,  Tel.,  Gardenia  gum- 
mifera.   . 

Aiiri  dadduga,    Tbl.,    Alphonaea 
hitea. 

Jhiri  malle,  Tam.,  Jaaminum. 
Quriman,    Sheiiman,    Tkl.,   Ano- 
geiisus  latifoUus. 

Siirimi,  Oheremin,  Malay,  Gioea 
dittioha. 

)lilrind],  Jarimu,  Bavi,  Aoer  oal« 
tratum. 

Siiri  aanagain,  TELb,  Enmm  lens. 
Siirit  mtmd,  Malay,  Oaoutehouc 


fliinmti,  Hnnx, Abnuprecatoriiu. 

.      Eii     '     ~ 
didhotbmtun. 


Siimdn,      Hind.,      Sisaodendron 


JhiroDgia  aapida,  Bnobanania  lati- 
folia. 

fldronia  oentanroidea.  SeeChiretta. 
liira  of  Tibet,  Kemas  Hodanonii 
''hira  dekku,  Tah.,  Glerodendron 
■enatnin,  Gunta  baringa. 
fhinigu,  TsL.,  Garyota  arena. 
Qiira     untL    BxNO.,     Amarantns 
polygonoidea. 

lura  pala,  Tel.,  Oijsteiina  eaca- 
lentam. 

hirwi.    Hind.,   Dates,    split   and 
driea. 

bit.  Hind.,  Ghintz,  from  Ghinte 
drojps  ;  Ghit  abra,  cotton  print ; 
Ghit  patto,  a  print  woollen 
wrapper ;  Ghit  rah-dar,  a  striped 
cotton ;  Ghit  bondri,  spatted 
<bQiida  diop| ;  Bati,  spngged ; 
Marpech,  spnnled. 
Iiita,  Hind.  ,  Fells  jubata.  Leopard ; 
Felis  i>ardus.  Panther, 
hita-bansa  of  Panjab,  Ipomoea 
tuipethom. 

Iiital,  Hind.,  Axis  maoalata. 
[iitikeswaram,    Tax.,     Poinoiana 
elata. 

liti  mirak,  Hind.,  Heliotropam 
brevifolium. 

litli  benda,  Til.,  PaToniaodorata. 
litpatra,  Hind.,  Marlea  begom- 
fofia. 

litra.  Hind,  of  Him.,  Berberis 
aiistata. 

litra.  Hind.,  Plambago  Eoropea. 
litra  of  Hasara,  Staphylea  emodi. 
litrali.    See  Afghanistan, 
litra  -  mal,    Hind.,     Thalictram 
folioloeam. 

dtta  amudam,  Tel.,  Gastor-oil. 
dtta  bati.  Hind.  ,  Abelia  trifloriL 
dttac^ng  wbod,  Uhiokrassia  taba- 

talis. 

itta  yelka,  Tel.,  Leggada  lepida. 

ittee  j^eti,  Tam.,  Mandenia  tena- 


itti     ankada,    Tbl.,    Wrightia 
tinoioria. 


Ghittra  molam,   Tbu,    Plambago 

Zeylanica. 
Ghitur    mul,     DuKB.,     Plambago 

Zeylanica. 
Ghian.    See  Kawan. 
Ghivan  amelpodi,  Maleal.,  Ophi- 

ozylon  serpentinam. 
Ghiiiki     velama,     Bagola,     Tel., 

Eleosine  ooraeana. 
Ghlorozylon  dapada,  Yateria  Indioa. 
Ghlorozylon    Swietenia,    Swietenia 

chlorozylon. 
Ghoaspes.    See  Kerkbah. 
Ghob-Ghina,  Hind.,  Smilax  Ghin- 

Ghob-i-paa,     Pebb.,      Fothergillia 

involuorata. 
Ghodten,  Tib.    See  Dongten. 
Ghoka,  Hind.,  Ramex  veaioatoria. 
Ghoklu,  Halashi,  Ghbn.,  Bhaa  sac- 

cedanea. 
Gholay,  Nepal,  Gapra  segagras. 
Gholi.    See  Bodice. 
Gholia.    See  Jonakan* 
Ghon,  Hind.,  Omelina  arborea. 
GhondruB  crispos,  Irish  moss. 
Ghonemorpha       antidysenterica, 

Holarrhena  antidysenterica. 
Ghong — Elariang. 

Ghook,  Hind.,  Salioomia  Arabica. 
Ghoolai,  HiND.,  Spinaeia  tetrandra. 
Ghooneria,    Hind.,    Anthistiria 

anathera. 
Gboora.    See  Deserts. 
Ghoo  -  tsse,    Ghow  -  leen  •  ke.      See 

Ghina,  688. 
Ghopada,    Sumatban,    Artooarpus 

integrifolina. 
Ghoppra,  Ghenai^  Adelia  serrata. 
Ghor,  Hind.,  Goriaria  Nepalensis. 
Ghora,  Quj.,  DoHohos  cat^ang. 
Ghora   of    Simla,    Angelica    arch- 
angelica. 
Ghora-kanta,    Hind.,  Ghrysopogon 

aoicularis. 
Ghor  Qanga.    See  Ghoxmnr. 
Ghosroes.     See  Khoara;  Novrsher- 

wan. 
Ghota  bata.  Hind.,  Abelia  triflora. 
Ghota   chand,  HiND.,    Ophiozylon 

serpentinum. 
Ghota  dhaon,    HindI,  Grislea   to- 

mentosa. 
Ghota-kanwar,  I>UKH.,Aloelitoralis. 
Ghoto,  Beno.,  Leacas  aspera. 
Glioto-doodhi-lata,    Beno.,    Gym- 

nema  syWestre. 
Ghoto  jam,  Beno.,  Eugenia  oaryo- 

phymfolia. 
Ghoto    sondhi,    BENO.,    Nymphsea 

edulis. 
Ghongh,  Fregilus,  sp.,  and  Pyrrho- 

oorax,  9p. 
Ghoak    maram,    Tah.,    Gasuarina 

equisetifolia. 
Ghoulam.    See  Hinda,  66. 
Ghoung-tha,  a  tribe  on  the  Eoladyn. 
Ghowli,  Gholi,   Dukh.,    Portalaca 

qaadrifida. 
Qhowlu,  Ddkh.j  DoUohos  Sinensis. 
Ghowra,   Gan.?  Erinocarpos  Nim- 

monii. 
Gfaowree  or  Koree,  Geriops  Gandol- 

leana. 
Ghow-singha.     Hind.,     Tetraoeros 

qaadrioomis. 
Ghristians.     See   Gochin ;    PhUip- 

piaes,  200 ;  Boman  Gatholic 
Gmistians  of  St.  John — Sabfcan. 
Ghrysoberyl.    See  Precious  Stones. 
GhiysorrhcBiL  Birer  of  Damaaoos. 

SeeBarradia. 
Ghu,  Tib.,  Water;  Scythian,  ku; 

Assyrian,  ha ;  Greek,  ea. 
Gh*a,  Ghin.,  Ash  tree. 
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Ghadar.    See  Iliyat. 

Ghadfi.    See  Finn. 

Ghaen-choh,  Ghin,  Pseonia  rabra. 

Gh*aen-kung,  Ghin.,  LoTistioom,  «p. 

Gh^aen-tsiau,  Ghin.,    Xanthoxylon 

alatam. 
Ghaen    wa-to,     Wa-fu,     Ghin., 

Aconitam  Shiense. 
Ghu-fen^  Hung-tan,  Ghin.,  Minium. 
Ghuguni.    See  Kafir. 
Ghuh,  Ghin.,  Bamboo. 
Ghoha  mar.  Hind.  .  Buteo  canescens. 
Ghohara,  Hind.  ,PhoBnixdaotylif era. 
Ghuhat,  Hind.,  jp.  of  owls,  owlets. 
Ghuh-yeh-ts'ai,  Gnnr.,  Gommelyna 

polygama. 
Ghoi.  Pubhtd,  Pjrrus  oommunis, 
Ghu-ka-teng.    See  Boat,  400. 
Ghnkha,    Khatta  -  mitha.     Hud., 

Ozalidaoese. 
Gho-kin,  Fah-aang,  Ghin.,  Hibisoas 

rosa  Sinensii. 
Ghuko,  Hind.,  Bumex  aoetosa. 
Ghukri,  Hind.,  Bheam  palmatom. 
Ghukal  mara,  Gan.,  Acacia  elata. 
Gholai,    Hind.,   Amarantua   poly- 

gamas. 
Gha-lan,    Ghin.,   Ghloranthua  in- 

oonspicuus. 
Ghulchilhera,  Borrera  ashneh,  Dyes. 
Ghulla   chars,  HIKD.,  Sypheotidis 

aaritus. 
Ghulu,  Him.,  Prunos  Armeniaca. 
Gha-ma,  Ghu,  Ghin.,  Ghina  grass, 

Bhea. 
Ghumatipati,  HlND.,Papyras  dehis- 

oens. 
Ghamiari,  Amalgaoh,  Gerasus  pud- 

dum. 
Ghomli  sag,  Beno.,  Amarantua  poly* 

gamus. 
Ghunam,  Ghuna,  Hind.,  Quicklime. 
Ghunar,    Hnax,   Pebb.,    Platanus 

orientalis. 
Ghunday-kai,  Tah.,  Solanam  pubes- 

cens. 
Ghundul,   Hind.,  licparanda   sac- 

cidora. 
Ghungi,  Ghar-ungli,  Hind.,  Bouoer- 

osia  aucheri. 
Ghung-peh-lah,  Ghin.,  Wax  insect. 
Gh'imgwei,  Ghin.,  Leonurus  Sinen- 
sis. 
Ghunni    xparam,    Tau.,  Acalypha 

betalina. 
Qh*un-Bhu,  Ghu-pi,  Ghin.,  Gedrda 

odorata. 
Ghana,  Bias,  Syringa. 
Ghuppati  ki  baji,  Dukh.,  Marsilea 

quaorifolia. 
Ghupri  alu,  BiNO.,  Hind.,  Dioscorea 

•globosa. 
Ghura.    See  Tirah. 
Gharan^;ada — Panda. 
Ghuri-ki-bhaji,  Ddkh.,  Amarantua 

campestris. 
Ghuri'  saroeh.  Salt  Range,  Aspar- 
agus Panjabensis. 
Ghusam,  Bhot,  Lutra  leptonyx. 
Gha-riia,  Shin-sha,  Ghin.,  Ginnabar. 
GhushaL    Hot  Srarings,  HI,  112. 
Ghu-tan,  Ghin.,  Polyporus. 
Ghuti^  SUTLIJ,  Aspiuragus  Panjab- 

ensis. 
Ghutia    Nagpor.       See    Jashpur; 

Oraon.' 
Ghutra,  BiNO. ,  Plambago  Zeylanica. 
Ghu-ya-tsaa-kiah,  Ghin.,  Oledit* 

schia  Sinensuk 
Ghu-ya,  Hwa-ya,  Ghin.,  Lard. 
Giooa  dikticha,  Phyllanthas  distidhaa. 
Gicendia     hyssopifolia,     Adenama 

hyssopifolia. 
Gicendia  hyssopifolia.  SeeOhintta. 
Giconia  alba— Storks. 


Gioonui  calva,  Lepioptilos  JaTanioft. 
Gieonui  nudifrons,  Leptoptilof  kt- 

gala. 
Cinchona  ezoelsa,    Hymenodyction 

ezcelsum. 
Cincinnurus  regius,  Paradiae  birda. 
Cinnabar.    See  Vermilion. 
Cinnyrid»,    Honey  -  Backers.       See 

Birds. 
Circaetus  ^Uicns,  Serpent  eagle. 
Ciroasaia,  Tcherkas.    See  i.  609. 
Ciroumambolation.    See  Tawwaf . 
CissuB  quadrangularis,  Vitis  quad- 

rangolariB. 
Citron,  Citrus  medioa. 
Citrus  bergamia,  lime. 
Citrus  JaiK>nica,  Kum-Quat. 
Citrus  limonum,  Lemon. 
Civet  cats,  Viverrins. 
Clavellinidse.     See  Tunioata. 
Clearing  nut  tree,  Strychnos  pota- 
torum. 
Clethropsis  nitida,  Alnus  nitida. 
Cleveland's  Settlement,  Paharia. 
Clove  x)epper,  Pimenta  officinalis. 
Clove  tree,  Caryophyllus  aromatieos. 
Club-moss.    See  LycopodiaceaB. 
Clnpea.    See  Hilsha ;  Sable  Fish. 
Clupeonia  perforata.      See  Fishes, 

1116. 
Cluytia  spinosa,  JBridelia  spinosa. 
Coconlus   Burmanni,  Cyclea    Bur- 

manni. 
Cocculus  oordif olios,  Timospora  oor- 

difolia. 
Coeculus  Indicus,  Anamirta  oocea- 

lus. 
Oocculos  palmatos,  Columba  root. 
Coccus  iliois.    See  Kermes. 
Cochin.  See  Feudatory ;  Hindustan, 

81. 
Cockroach,  Blaita  orientalis. 
Cook  sacrifiee.    See  Borneo. 
Cockscomb,  Celosia  argentea. 
Cockup,  Lates  caloarifer. 
Godaga  pala,  Maleal.,  Conessi  bark. 
Coffee  leaf  disease,  Hemileia  vasta- 

trix. 
Colair  Lake.    See  Lakes. 
Colbertia  Coromandeliana,  Dillenia 

pentagyna. 
Colehan.    See  Bajputs. 
Colerun.     See  Cauvery;   Trichino- 


poly. 


C<ueus  spicatuB,  AnisochiluB  oarno- 

Bum. 
CollegaL    See  Coimbatore. 
Colocasia  esculenia,  Caladium  escu- 

lentum. 
Colocyntb,  Citrullus  colocynthus. 
Colubridas.    See  Beptiles. 
Colymbea  excelsa,  Araucaria  exoelsa. 
Coka  oiL    See  Brassica  campestris ; 

B.  napus. 
Comatti  kire,  Tam.,  Celosia  nodi- 
flora. 
Combretum     purpureum,    Foivrea 

ooccinea. 
Commiphora  Madagasoarensis,  Bal- 

samodendron  agallocha. 
Comoro  Islands.    See  Johanna. 
Gonohodytes.    See  Crustacea. 
ConesBi  bark  tree,  Wrightia  antidy- 

senterica. 
Conocarpus  acuminatus,  Anogeissus 

acuminatus. 
GonvolvuluB  batatas,  Batatas  edulis. 
Convolvulus  jnrandiflorus,   Calonyc- 

tion  grandinorum. 
Convolvulus  nil,  Pharbitis  nil. 
Convolvulus     speciosuB,     Argyreia 

specioaa. 
Convolvulua    turpethum,    Ipomcoa 

turpethum. 
Conyaa  cinerea,  Vemonia  oinerea. 
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Conyza    odorata,   Blumea   balBam- 

if  era. 
CoongUium,  Tam.,  Bosin. 
Coot,      Porphyrio      poliocephalus, 

Fuliea  atra. 
Copalm  balsam,  Liquidambar  s^yra- 

ciflua. 
Copal  tree,  Vateria  Indioa. 
Coppersmith,  Mesalaima  Indica. 
CoraL    See  Zoophyte. 
Coral  tree,  Erytnrina  striota. 
CoraUinaceaB,  Sea- weeds. 
Corchorus  olitorius,  Jute. 
Cormorants,  ap.  of  Graculus. 
Comus  sanguinea,  Cordia  m^za. 
Corvus  advena,  a  rare  wmte  and 

black  crow  of  Celebes. 
Corvus  oorax.  Raven. 
Corvus  monedula,  Jackdaw. 
Corjrpha  umbraouUfera,  Talipot. 
Cossyphus  Auoklandia,  Paobak. 
Costus  Arabica,  Paehak. 
Coetus  serumbet,  Alpinia  nutans. 
Cottamalli,  Tah.,  Coriander  seed. 
Cotton   tree,    Eriodendron   anfrao- 

tuosum. 
Cotum    bam,    Singh.,    Coriander 

seed. 
Coucals,  ap.  of  Centropus. 
Couch  grass,  En6.,  Tnticum  repens. 
Coulam.    See  Covelong. 
Country  gooseberry,  Pnysalis  angu- 

lata. 
Country  raspberry,  Rubus. 
Country   walnut,    Kno.,    Aleurites 

triloba. 
Covilham  and  Alfonso  de  Payva, 

PortugaL 
Oow-dun|( — KarahagnL 
Cow-saonfioe,  G^-medha. 
Cow -tree,    Kiriaghuna,  Qymnema 

sylvestre. 
Crab.    See  Cancer ;  Crustacea. 
Crab  mungoos,  Urva  canoiivora. 
Crane.     See  Ardea. 
Cranganore  or  Kodungalur. 
Crassocephalum  sonchifolia,  Emilia 

sonchiiolia. 
Cratasva  marmelos,  iBgle  marmelos. 
CratcBva     vallanga,     Feronia    ele- 

phantum. 
Crawfish,  Palinurus.    See  Shrimp. 
Creed.    See  Kalamah ;  Shraddha. 
Creepers,  little   birds  of   the  sub- 
family Certhinaa. 
Grematogaster — Poneridie. 
Cricket — Acheta.    See  Insects. 
Cricula.    See  Bombyx,  41L 
Crinum   nervoaum,    Eurydes   Am- 

boinensis. 
Crocoilile.     See  Reptiles. 
Crocus.    See  Dyes. 
Cromlech.   See  Burial  Customs,  518. 
Crops  of  Hindustan,  78. 
Croasoptilon.    See  PhasLanidae. 
Crotalidse.    See  Reptiles. 
Croton  laociferum,Rbttleralaocifera. 
Croton     LawianuB,    Trigonoatemon 

Lawianus. 
Croton   sebiferum,  Stillingia   sebi- 

fera. 
Crozier  molluscs,  ap,  of  Spirula. 
Crusaders.    See  Jerioho ;  Old  Man. 
Csoma  de  Koros,  Eah-gyur,  Tibet. 
Ctesiphon.    See  Babylonia. 
Cuchoo,  Hind.,  Colocasia,  ap. 
Cuchunar,  Hind.,  Banhixiia.  ap, 
Cuckows,   tp,    of    the    Buo-family 

CuculinsB.    See  Birds. 
Cucumber  tree,  Averrhoa  bilimbi. 
CucumiB  acutangulus,  Luffa  f cetida. 
Cucumis  citrullus,  Citrullus  cucur- 

bHa. 
Gudumis  colocynthis,  dtrullus  oolo- 

cynthis. 
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Gaoumis  aatavus,  Cacumber.         I 
Cucurbits  cerifers,  Beniaeata  eaH 

fera.  I 

Cucurbita  dtniUaa,  Citmlliu  eooN 

bita.  J 

Cuourbita  lagensxia,  LagenarisTdp 

garis. 
Gumbi,  Tah.,  Gardenia  luoda.     i 
Gumbli.    See  Clothins,  748.        i 
Gumbu,  Tam.,  PeniciUaria spksk 
Gummi,  Tam.,  Gmalina  amei. 
Cuneiform.   See  Akkad ;  litmtoii 
Cupania     canesoena,     HenBgyMI 

oaneacens. 
Gupea  cymosa,  Gantbium  diiiyBHiip 
Gupela,  Hind.,  Bottlers tindon. 
Cupreasus    Japoniea,  dyptoBW^ 

•faponica. 
Cupressus  thyoides.    See  Oedir. 
Curaya,  Hind.,  Wrightia  anti ' 

terica. 
Curb.    See  Dxavidian. 
Curcas  purgans,  Jatropha  cuicas. 
Gorculigo  superba,  Gloriosanpola 
Gurculionids.    See  Beetlea ;  laseek 
Curcuma  rotunda,  Eaempfara  ptf* 

durata. 
Gurkapulli  maram,TAM.,Insadi^ 
Curlew,  Ibidorhynchua  Stntbom 

See  Birds;  Numenius ar^oato. 
GoRoopillay,  Tam.,  PatranjinB» 

burgfaii. 
GurruoaJerdonii.    SeePkikoek 
Curry  leaf  tree,  Bexgera  KomgiL 
Curuminga,  SiNGIL ,  Buioeeia  i^ 
Guru  vera,  Tam..  Anathenm  >»• 

catum,  Guscus  root. 
Gurwija,  Akab.,  Carumeanu. 
CuacuB,  Andxopogon  murieatoi. 
Custard  apple,  Anona  squanM* 
Cutch   Gaadava,    level  diikort  a 

Baluchistan. 
Gutoha-catta  maram.  Tail,  li^ 

stroemia  parviflora. 
Gutohu,    Hind.,    Galadiiun  ot 

entum. 
Guthah  varekaif    Qyamopaii  fW- 

aloides. 
Gutta  oambu,  Tam.,  Gamfaiar. 
Cuvalam,  Mal.,  JBgie  mamebi. 
Gyanea.    Bee  Phoqphoreaoeaci. 
Gybele  or  Vesta— Parvati. 
GyUum.    See  Fiahes,  111&    ^ 
C^ole.    SeeChxonology,  717;H« 

kea-tsse. 
Cydoiwan.   SeeGhorbasta;llekaa 

Cydonia  vulgazia,  Qoinee. 
Cylas  sturoipetuus,  Weerik    w 

Insects. 
GyUcodaphne   sebifera,  Tetiavi* 

nudiflora. 
Qymbopogon  sohoenanthns,  Asl^ 

pogon  Bohoeni^thus. 
Cymothoe.    See  Grustaoea.    ^ 
Gynanohnm  exiensun,  J)ta»9 

tenaa.  m_i^j^ 

Cynanchum  ipeoacnanha^  Tyh|s* 

asthmatica. 
Cynanchum  odoratissimuiB,  Pb^ 

laria  odoratiaBima. 
Cynanchum     paudflonun,   QpM* 

tonum  pancinomm. 
Cynnyrids.    See  Honey-andnfc 
Cynopitheoos  nigrescens,  the  wMi 

of  Celebes. 
Gynopterus     marginatas,     IW 

podidaB.  ^_ 

Qynosnnu  ooTacanns,  Kleniaaifl 


Gyperus   Syriacns,   Papyros 

quoonxm.  __ 

Gyprasa.    SeeOownea;  MelliMi 
Gyprinua  auratos.    SeeGoUfW 
QyprmedeaB.    "  ~  ^^--^i 
CSlwoluBBai 
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I^TUB.     See   Bftbylonia;    Ctamas; 
Ciesipbon. 
I^isuii  cajan,  CajanuB  Indicus. 
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Uan,  Hind.,  Puniea  granatum. 

Nanga,  Bimoh.,  Spathodea  loiigi- 
flora. 

)ia  woo  gaai,  SnroH.,  Conocorpai 
latifolia. 

)ab,  Hind.,  Poa  cynosnroidea. 

>ab,  BxNO.,  Xyris  Indica ;  Hum., 
Vibaniiun  nervogum ;  Pamj., 
Typha  aagiutif olia. 

)aba  ohettu,  Tel.,  Citrus  medica. 

)abar  of  Nepal,  Sypheotidis  Ben- 

galeniu. 

nSbi  of  Yemen,  Antilope  Arabiea. 

)abiihliin.      See  Bidpai;   Panoha- 

tantra. 

>aboia  Buuellii.    See  Reptilea. 

VAbreu.    See  Portugal. 

>ftt^a.    See  Deserts,  920. 
hem.     See  Gotten  Manufactures, 
^tylopterns.  Flying  gurnard. 
>ad,  Smriti,  Hind.,  Law. 
Ma-hirilla,  Singh.,  Ulmns  integi-i- 

folia. 
>adda,  Hind,  of  Salt  Range,  Acacia 

•bumea. 
>adde  •  weddeo,    Singh.,    Qolunda 

ElUottL 

Mhuii,  Hind.,  Ficus  glomerata. 
taMlima,  Tel.,  Pomegranate. 
taMl-maree,  Bxng.,  Ammannla  vesi- 

catoria,  also  A.  auiiculata. 
>tA  mturdan,  Hind.,  Cassia  alata. 
ladru.  Hind,  of  Hazara,  Rhamnua 

▼irgaius,  B.  Persioa. 
taiduga,  Tel.,  Nauclea  oordifolia. 
Mnri,  Hind.,  Ficus  oppositifolia, 

also  F.  Roxbuxgbii. 
^han     of     Ladakh,     Cuourbita 
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laghatiri.  Hind.,  Cnsalpinia  sappan. 
^ighestan,  i.  609. 
>ah,  a  Burmese  short  sword. 
>ahai.  Pan  J.,  Grislea  tomentosa. 
•aliak,  EoTPT.,  Golocynth. 
ttheo.  Pan  J.,  'Artocaipus  integri- 
folius. 

•ah^opa.    See  Cave  Temples,  610. 
ahina    or  Dakshana,   Hind.,  the 
left. 

ahir.     See  Kasim. 
aholiA,  Hind.,  Ficus  carieodes. 
ahn.   Hind.,  Artocarpus  integri- 
folia. 

ahya.  Hind.,  Trophis  aspera. 
aim.     See  Jhow. 
ajlal,  Arab.,  Antichrist. 
ajkar.  Hind.,  Flaoourtia  sepiaria. 
Mia,  the  River  Tigris. 
fek,  Dagb,  Jhelum,  Ribes,  sp. 
akachru.  Hind.,  Saxifraga  ligu- 
Uta. 

Uc'h,  Hind.,  Butea  frondosa. 
UcliaDgu,     Hind.,     Delphinium 
DCBmleum. 

bkabina-Bhakta,   Sanbk.,  Right- 
hand  castes. 

fckBh^"*  ganga,  the  Cauvery. 
yVa'hiTi  Raya.    See  Kalubaya. 
hkuri  of  Beas,  Hedera  helix, 
ily  the  Kashmir  lake. 
J,  Hjkd.,  Faoioum  stagninum. 
Ja,    Hind.?   Valeriana  Wallich* 


XaA  Hi&ma.    See  Tsong-kha-ba. 

klbergia     Mooniana,      Perioopsis 

MCooniana. 

Jbergift     Oojainensis,     Ougeinia 

lalbergioides. 


Dalchini,  Taj  kalmi.  Hind.,  Cinna- 

momum  albiflorum. 
Dali  doob,  Beno.,  Xyris  Indica. 
Dalim,  Darim,  Beng.,  Puniea  gran- 
atum ;  Dalima,  Malay,  Carbuncle. 
Dal-Khushka.    See  Dinner. 
Dalla,  Hind.,  Carbonate  of  soda. 
Dal-mara,  Can.,  Chickzassia  tabu- 

laris. 
Dalme  -  katiea,     Singh.,     Eumeta 

CrameriL    See  Insects. 
Dalosingha,  a  Ganjam  tree. 
Daltonganj.    See  Coal,  752. 
Dal-urur,  Beno.,  Cajanus  Indicus. 
Dam.    See  Coins,  780. 
Dama,   Hind.,  Caragana  pygm»a, 

C.  versicolor. 
Dama,     also     Damahan,      HiND., 

Fagonia  cretlca. 
Damalis  risia,  Portax  pictus,  Nilgai. 
Daman,  Hind,  of  Kahan,  Grewia 

oppositifol\a. 
Damanaka.     See  Panchatan^. 
Damana  surapama,  Sansk.,  Arte- 
misia. 
Daman-i-Koh,  Pers.,  Skirts  of  hUls. 
Damar,  Malay,  Rosin. 
Damasoenus.    See  Barlaam. 
Damasonium  Indicum,  fiydrocharis 

cellulosa. 
Dammara  loranthifolia,  Agathis  lor- 

anthifolia. 
Dammara  nigra,  Canarium  nigrum. 
Dammer  trees,  Canarium  strictum, 

Vateiia  Indica. 
Damodar.    See  Hugli. 
Damoh.    See  Centnd  Provinces. 
Damon  and  Pythias.     See  Anaxa- 

goras. 
Dampa,  Tel.,  Dioscorea  aouleata. 
Dampa     bachali,     Tel.,     Spinacia 

tetrandra. 
Dampara,  Tel.,  Odina  wbdier. 
Dampa   rashtrakam,    Globba   orix- 

ensis,    and    other    Scitamineous 

plants ;  Dampa  rasna,  Ophioxylon 

serpen  tinum. 
Damra  shama,   Beno.,  Oplismenus 

frumentaceus. 
Damtura  of  Tr. -Indus,  Hyosciamus 

niger. 
Damuda,  Hot  Spring,  113 ;  Siiguja. 
Damuda.    See  Coal,  762. 
Dam-ul-akhwain,  Arab.,    Dragon's 

blood.  Calamus  draco;  Pterocarpus 

draco,  Abab.,  Kino. 
Dan,  BuRM.,  Lawsonia  inermis. 
Dana,  ELind.,  Anabasis  multiflora, 

also  Sunda  fruticosa. 
Danadhol,  Hind.,  Polynisia  viscosa. 
Danau,  Tasek,  Malay,  Lakes. 
Dancing  girls,  Deva-dasa. 
Dancora,  Beno.,  Sapindus  danura. 
Dand  alam,  Bubm.  r  Hyperanthera 

moringa. 
Danda-let,  BuBif.,  Impatiens,  $p, 
Dandam.    See  Hindu,  70. 
Dandan    dana.    Hind.,    Seeds    of 

Ricinus  communis. 
Dandan-i-fel,  Pees.,  Elephant  ivory. 
Dandhu    Punt,   Nana    Rao.      See 

Cawnpur. 
DandL    See  Siva. 

Dand  khani.  Hind.,  a  white  wheat. 
Dandura,     Chenab,      Hyosciamus 

niger, 
Danga.    See  Boat,  393. 
Dangri  of  Gujerat,  Cajanus  Indicus. 
Dan  kotti.  Jay.,  Phyllanthus  niruri. 
Dan-ky-waL  Bubm.,  Cassia  tora. 
Dan-mo  of  Tibet,  Capra  Sibirica. 
Danri,  HiND.  of  Gujerat,  Cajanus 

flavus. 
Dan-sol-ga,   Malay,  Abrus  preoa- 

torius. 
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Dant,  Hind.,  Baliogpermum  Indi- 
cum. 

Danti,  Hind.,  Artemisia  elegans. 

Dantl  chettu,  Tel.,  Celastrus  mon- 
tana. 

Dant-ki-bhaji,  DuKH.,  Amarantus 
oleraceus. 

Dant  sago  or  Sago  nar  ?  Sanseviera 
Zeylanica. 

Dantu  pesidu,  Tel.,  Doliohos  cat- 
jang. 

Danusha.    See  Dhanuk. 

DaolatzaL    See  Afghanistan. 

Daora,  also  Daoura,  Mahr.,  Cono- 
carpus  latifolia. 

Daoun  -  shaitan,  Timob  ?  Urtica 
crenulata. 

Dapoo,  Beno.,  Polypodium  proli- 
ferum. 

Da-rakdar,a  hereditary  public  officer. 

Darakh,  Guj.,' Raisins,  Grapes. 

Darali  of  Sutlej,  BEAS,Cedrela  toona, 
var.  serrata. 

Daramu,  Tel.,  Nar  tash.  Cordage. 

Daran,  Hind.,  Fagopyrum  emargin- 
atum. 

Dara  Nuri.     See  Kafir. 

Daraun,  Hind.,  Buckwheat,  Fagopy- 
rum polygonum. 

Darbha,  Hind.,  Eragroetis  oynoaur- 
oides. 

Darboji,  Tel.,  Cucurbita  citruUus. 

Darchikna,  Hind.,  Corrosive  sub- 
limate. 

Darchil,  Hind,  of  Chamba,.  Pinus 
excelsa. 

Dar-chini,  Hind.,  Cinnamomum 
iners,  Laurus  cinnamomus. 

Dar-ohob,  Dar-hald,  Hind.,  Berberis 
aristata  ;  Dar  -  mothi,  Cajanus 
bicolor. 

Dard — Kashmir. 

Dardar,  Hind.,  Cinnabar. 

Dardu.    See  Amiya. 

Dareujgri,  a  leaf  used  in  Kashmir  for 
dyeing. 

Dar-filfil,  Abab.,  Chavica  Rox- 
burghii. 

Dar^  Hind.,  Juglans  regia. 

Dan  gummadi,  Tel.,  Pueraria  tube- 
rosa. 

Darim  pushpu.  Hind.,  I'unica  gra- 
natum. 

Darius.    See  Babylonia ;  Pcrsepolis ; 

Suevi. 
Darkuti.    See  Hill  States. 
Daroo,  Panj.,  Quercus  incana. 
Darsini,  Abab.,  Cinnamomum  Zey- 

lanioum. 
Darsook  mara,  Can.,  Grewia  obli- 

qua. 
Dartu,  Pushtu,  Amarantus    anar- 

dana. 
Dam,  Hind.,  Arrack. 
Dam,  also  Danmi,  Hind.,  Puniea 

granatum. 
Damk  of  Salt  Range,  Gynaion  vesti- 

tum. 
Darvesh.    See  Dervis;  Eesawiyah; 

Faqir;  Owais-bin-Aamir ;  Sufi. 
Darwas.    See  Afghanistan,  30. 
Darya -ka-kaf,  Hind.,  Cuttle-fish 

bone. 
Darya-ka-kekra,  Dukh.,  a  crab. 
Danra-ka-narel,  Hind.,  Sea-coooanut 

of  Seychelles,  Lodoicea  Seyohel- 

larum;  Darya-ka-shekhra,  Whiting 

fish. 
Dasa,  Tel.,  Panicum  fluitans. 
Dasa  Kamaraoharita.    See  Dandi. 
Dasana,  also  Japa  pushpamu,  Tel., 

Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis. 
Dasawri,  Hind.,  Barley. 
Dash    bahoo,    ^INO.,    Pardanthus 

Chioensis. 
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i  of  PuijAb,  lieni  glomerftta. 
Dasht-i-beDaulfttyYallej  of  Baluch- 

istan. 
DMht-i-Kipohak.    See  Ealmiik. 
Dashtupa  chettu,  Tel.,  Dkhua  ex- 

teosa,  Asclepias  echinata. 
Dasre,  TsL.,  Cucamis  utilinimitB. 
Dast,  Hnn>.,  Golebrookia  oppotiti- 

folia,  alBo  EUholtzia  polystachya. 
Dasta,  Nepal.,  Spelter. 
Dastar,    Hind.,    a   turband.     See 

Clothing,  748. 
Dastpariaha,  Sakbk.,  Tragia  involu- 

orata. 
Datoh&nayanam.    See  Hindu,  66.  ^ 
Date-plam  of  China,  Diospyroi  kaki, 

D.  lotuB. 
Da-tha-lwon,  Burm.,  Moringa  ptery- 

gosperma. 
Dati.    See  Parkhar. 
Datir»,  Mahb.,  Uroetigma  t'siela. 
Datifloa.    See  Dyes. 
Dat-ki-bhaji,    Dukh.,  Amanntus 

oleraoeni. 
Datoke?  Qiislea  tomenton. 
Datuphal,  Hind.,  Emblica  offlein- 

idis. 
Datura  stramonium,  Thorn  apple. 

Stramonium. 
DauooB  carota,  Carrot. 
Daud  Khani,  Beardless  white  wheat. 
Daula  Bore.    See  Bore. 
Daun    kitsjil,    Malat,    Melaleuca 

cajaputL 
Daun  laooa,  Malay.  Lawsonia  alba. 
DauranL     See    Afghanistan,    30; 

Ahmad  Shah. 
Dava-datn,  Tel.,  Vitis  yinifera. 
DaTahdarum,  Erythrozylon  mono- 

gynum. 
Davanamu,  Tel.,  Artemisia. 
Dara-pu,      Malsal.,      Quettarda 

speciosa. 
Davette,  SiNOH.,-.Caiallia  Zeylanica. 
Davodee,  Arab.,  a  ooat  of  maU. 
Davolia,  Hind.,  Eragrostis  oynosur- 

oides. 
Dawa-i-Muharak,     Hind.,     Pees., 

Clerodendron  siphonantnus. 
Dawaniya,    SiNOH.,    Grewia   tilise- 

folia. 
Dawanum,  Tel.,  Southernwood. 
Dawari.    See  Afghanistan. 
Dawata     gaha,    Sinoh.,     Carallia 

lucida. 
Da-way-hmi-ne,  Burm.,  Quisqualis 

Indlca. 
Dawezai  elan.    See  Afghanistan. 
Dawi,  Hind.,  Grislea  tomentosa. 
Daw-nee,  BUBM.,  ErioUena,  sp. 
Dawudputra.    See  Deserts,  926. 
Dawu-gas,  SnraH.,  Conocarpus  lati- 

folia. 
Dawul   kurundu,    Sinoh.,    Cassia 

lignea. 
Dawura,  Mahb.,  Conocarpus  lati- 

folia. 
Dawwar>us-Shams,  TumsoL 
Dajral,  Hnro.,  Copsyohus  saulaiis. 
De^  Sea.    Hot  Springs,  111. 
Death's-head     moth,    Aoherontia 

satanas.    See  Insects. 
Debar  of  Nepal,  Sypheotidis  Ben- 

ealensis. 
Ddi)dari,  BBasra,    Guatteria  long!- 

folia. 
Deb  -  dhaniya,     BsNO. ,     Sorghum 

vulgare. 
Deb-kanoham,  BsNO.,  Bauhinia  pur- 
purea. 
De  Boigne.    See  Perron. 
Deb  raja.    See  Bhutan. 
DebuL    See  DabuL 
Deoapodes.    See  Crustacea. 
Deoapolis,    See  Commerce,  789. 


Deeaiobistia    oroionifoHa,     Ginr- 

dinia  Lesohenaultiana. 
De  Conto,  PortugaL 
Dedes,    Kasturi,     Base,     Malat, 

Castor,  CiTet. 
Ded'h.    SeeCuteh. 
Deer  tribe,  sp.  of  the  genera  Axis, 

Oervulus,     Moechus,    Memimna. 

See  Cervidae ;  Mammalia. 
DefrunooB  yunani.  Cannabis  sativa. 
Degar,  Beab,  Ficus  oppositifolia. 
Dehgan,  a  name  of  the  Tajak  race. 
Dehi,  Sinoh., Citrus  bergamia,  Lime. 
Dehza.    See  Himalaya. 
Dein,  Tani,    Kash.,    Bice,    Oryza 

sativa. 
Dekhan.      See  Horse,  105;  Hyder- 
abad. 
Dekhani    hemp,      Bombay.      See 

Ambari ;  Hibiscus  cannabinus. 
Del,  Sinoh.,   Arfcooarpus  hirsuta, 

also  A.  pubesoens  aod  A.  nobilis. 
DelsL  Hind.,  Jasminum  hirsutum. 
Delabechia   rupestris  imd   Braohy- 

chiton   Delabechei.     See   Bottle 

Tree. 
Deladha,    the    reputed    tooth    of 

Buddha. 
Dela  kura,'TEL.,  Amaiantus  poly- 

eamus. 
Dele,  Dela,  HiND.,  Capers,  Capparis 

plant. 
Delight   of    the    Woods,    Hiptage 

madablota. 
Dellamadoo,      Tel.,       Terminali^ 

tomentosa. 
Del^iinffi,Dolphins,Cetaoea,  Sirenia, 

Whales. 
Delphinium.    See  Dyes. 
DelphinuB  phocsBua,  Phocsena  com- 
munis. 
Demer,  Hind.,  Turk.,  Tamarind. 
Demetrius.    See  Bactria,  222. 
Demoiselle     crane,     Anthropoides 

▼irgo. 
Demons.    See  Deserts,  926. 
Demons  of  Tang-Chan.     See  Bore. 
Dendlu,  Hind.,  Hypericum  i)erfo- 

ratum. 
Dendrobium,  Orohiaoeie. 
Dendrocalamus  monadelphus,  Oxy- 

tenanihera  Thwaitesii 
Dendrophidae.    See  Reptiles. 
Dendru,  Hind.,  Lonicera  quinque- 

loculiuris. 
Denj^ooya  khara,  Bbno.,  Amarantus 

lirtdus. 
Denthar,  Hind.,  Callicma  ineana. 
Dentura,      Hind.,       Hyostqramus 

nicer,  also  Phytolacca  decandra. 
Deodar,  Beas,  Sutlej,  Cupressus 

torulosa,  Cedrusdeodara;  Devidar, 

Junipems  exoelsa.  See  Conifers. 
Deodaru,  Dukh.,  Sethia  acuminata. 
Deo  -  dhan,     Beno.,     Andropogon 

saocharatum. 
Deogarh.    See  Coal,  752. 
Deoghar.    See  Dowlatabad. 
Deo  kanchanamu,  Tel.,  Bauhinia 

acuminata. 
Deokhadir,    HiND.,   AQmosa  mbi- 

caulis. 
Deo-koti,  HiND.,  Celosia  argentea. 
Deo-mooga,  HiND.    See  Bombyces ; 

Insects. 
Deo-TaL    See  Lakes ;  Tunam. 
Dephal,BENO.,Artocarpus  lacooeha ; 

Dephal  dampel,  Beno.,  Xantho- 

chymus  piotorius. 
Derajat  Canals.    See  Canals. 
Dermatochelys  coriacea.    See  Rep- 
tiles. 
DermatophiluB,  Pulez  penetrans. 
Dervis.    See  Faqir ;  Bafai 
Deshasth.    See  Brahman,  4S8. 
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Delhi  muUflca,  Bbvo.,  SuaSam 

sambao. 
DeshmanthuB    cumeui,    Diebroi' 

tachys  dnerea. 
Deeideri.     See  Tibet 
Desi  gokru,  Beno.,  Tribohu  sbtn. 
Desmodium      gyrans,     Tdogapk 

plant. 
Detander  of  Pliny,  Lspi^nm  Mb- 

vum. 
Detara,  Beno.,  lipeocerdt leinti 
Detardana,  Hind.,  Seed  of  Umi 

picta. 
Dey.    See  Smrit-worship.' 
Devachan  (dx>de  of  the  UsMd}- 

SukhavatL 
DeTa-dani,  Tam.,  Gnatteris  tap 

folia. 
Dera-dasa.    See  Basavi 
Dera-dasa,  Sanbk.,  DaBdngibk 
Deva-dhupa,  Hind.,  BesjsniB. 
Deva  kancKan,  Benc,  BanhiBBi 
Devala.    See  DirinatioD. 
Devata-dhanyamu,  Tel.,  So^Isi 

saocharatimi. 
Devatadi  dhettu,  Tel,  liptsems 

serrata,  Andropogon  lemtia. 
Devata-malle^  Tel.,  Babdiavlip- 

osa. 
Deyatharam,    Tam.,    Ery&najla 

areolatnm? 
Devil  nettle,  Eno„  Laportea  amr 

lata. 
Devil-priest — ^ELattadia. 
Devil's  salep,    Cicuta  ▼iroa,  ib 

Conium  maoulatum. 
Devil-worship.    See  Hindv,  6i 
Dewadari,  Tel.,  Sethia  ladka 
Dewa-dhari,  Damsels  of  ^n>^^ 
Dewadooroo,  SnroH.,  Pemelatt 

Foenioulum  panmori,  writks  w 

Dewaduria 
Dewak,  Hnm.,  White  ants,TiBW>. 
Dewantii   pilli,    Tkl,,    LoaiBst 

Loris  gradlisL 
Dewasthan.     See  Inam. 
Dewata-gast,  Sinoh., CaialfiilM^ 
DewuL  Sinoh.  ,Fer(miaeIe()liiiMk 
Deya-oanga-gass,  SnroH.,  SpstkMi 

Bheedii,  sp. 
Deyamiddella,  SiNOH.,  BsnisltM 

raoemosa.  . 

Deyngan,      Hind.,     HemigJ»w 

Madeodii. 
Dha,  alsoDhai  and  Dfaatti,Bai^ 

Grislea  tomentosa. 
Dhabbar,  Hind.,  AnanOii  aiiMiL 
Dhae,  Dhub,  Dhanga,  Bestg.,  Qam 

tomentosa.  _. 

Dhak^    of     Kashmir,     Fbsirti 

lunatus. 
Dhal    kalnu,    BEiro.,  Ctktl^ 

Boxburghii.  ^^ 

Dhama,  Damiya,  N.W.H.,  h|« 

erotica.  , 

Dhaman,  Hind,,  $p.  of  Grew* 

Pennisetum  oenebtoides. 
Dhami    See  Hill  States. 
Dhamin,  Mahb.,  Butea  G3bi» 
Dhamma,  Sanbk.,  Law. 
Dhamni,  Due:h.,  Helicteresl^ 
Dhamni,    Palsa,    Hnrs.,   ^^ 

Asiatioa. 
Dhamur  of  Ladakh,  biidc 

tea. 
Dhan,  Bbno.,  HiNDi.,  Oiy»*^ 
Dhangar.    See  Berar. 
Dhanicfaa,  Dunehl,  HiNix, 

aouleata.  . 

Dhaniya,  HiND^,  Coriaadnoi*! 

vum.  ^^ 

Dhantika,  Sulambia,  BEii^  W 

wodier.  ^_ 

Dhanur-Tidya,     BaxeK.,   ivM 

the  art  of  war« 
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ftfenyft-bhedun,  TxL.,  a  Tariety  of 
vheai 

KuoiTftli,  Hind.,  Adelia  lerrata. 
Him  of  Kangra,  Conooarpua  lati- 
folia. 

Ittoli  Dhar.    See  Kangra. 
^-karala.    Hind.,    Momordica 
dioeea. 

^haniia,  Sanse.,  Law,  Ordeal, 
^hannaraja    or     Ghoigyal.       See 
Bhutan. 

^harmarcha.    See  Divination, 
^harmsala.    See  Kangra. 
^hataki-kuBumama,   tel.,  GriBlea 
tomentofla. 

^hatri-phal,  Hind.,  Emblic  myro- 
balan. 

Shatura,  HiND.,  tp.  of  Datura,  D. 
futuoea  and  D.  vtramoninm. 
)liawa.  Hind.,  Qrislea  tomentoBa. 
^hena,  Bknq.,  Yitis  elongata. 
(hengi,  a  boat  of  the  Ganges  river, 
^hengun,  Hind.,  Gordia  Madeodii 
^henruB,      Beno.,      Abelmoschus 
escnlentuB. 

^her,  Hind.    See  Pariah, 
^her-hay,  Felis  pardiu. 
^hcrwara.    See  Gave  Temples,  610. 
(hjmaL    See  Boro,  420. 
^hindaga,  Oan.,  Pterocarpus  mar- 
BUpiam. 

^hi^na  knndi  of  Kangra,  GajannB 
InmeuB. 

^hivuB,  Mahb.,  Dalbergia  Ujjain- 
ensiB. 

>hobr8  earth.    See  Alkali, 
ttiobiaehil,  BSNO.,  HaliastorlndaB. 
^hoketwar,  i.  612. 
(hole,  Singh.,  Gaon  rutilans. 
^holpor.    See  Hindustan,  80. 
(hoi  shumoodra,  Sanbk.,  Leea,  ap. 
(hon-patta,      Hind.,     Gonocarpus 
latifolius,  used   in  tanning   and 
dyeing. 

^hooli-bans,  Bbno.,  Dendrocalamus 
balcooa. 

»hoona  resin,  HlND^Yatica  robusta. 
^hoondool,  Bbno.,  Luffa  pentandra. 
*hor,  Hnm.,  Leather-workers, 
•bote  or  Dhat.    See  Deserts,  920. 
Iioti    See  Glotbing,  747,  748. 
'houlee     of     Kumaon,    Hymeno- 
dyction  excelsum. 
'houl   papri  in  Kumaon,   Ulmus 
integnfolia. 

houra.    Hind,    of   Kumaon   and 
Panjab,  Lagerstrosmia  parviflora. 
houra.   Hind.,    Swietenia   chlor- 
ozylon. 

hourra,  Shair,  Arab.,    Hordeum 
diatichon  ? 

howna,  Mustara,  Hind.,  Worm- 
wood. 

hritarashtra.      See    Duiyddanii ; 
Panda. 

hub.  Hind.  ,  ApostLs  cynosuroides. 
hudi,  Beab,  Fieus  virgata. 
bununuL    Bee  Dam-i-Madar. 
humnar.  See  Gave  Temples,  i.  610. 
Iiunnesj  Hind.,  Bueeros  'Hokelll. 
linn  siris,  Panj.,  Albizsia  elata. 
buna.     Hind.,     Pioea    pindrow. 
Silver  fir,  also  Taxus  bacoata. 
iun-iil-kherwa,  Abab.,  Gastor-oiL 
trap.  Can.,  Ganarium  strictum. 
lup,    Dhnpa,    Panj.,    Dolomiea 
macrocephala. 

rant,  Hind.,  Fieus  cariooidee. 
lura   or  Zura,  Abab.,  Sorghum 
rulgare. 

lureecha — ^Kurao. 
rarri  ^mch  ranga,  Garpet,  Rug. 
itbru,  HIND.,  Buddleia  orispa. 
ijmn,    Deyngan,   HnTD..   Gordia 
Aad^odii 


Dial  bird,  Gopsyohus  saularis. 
Diar  of  Hasara,  Gedrus  deodara. 
Diarbakr.    See  Grfa. 
DiardigaUus.    See  Phasianidte. 
Dias.      See     Bartholomew    Dias ; 

PortugaL 
Diatomace«.    See  Hasan  Yusuf. 
Dib,  Hind.,  Typha  angustifolia,  ako 

Eragrostes  cynosuroides. 
Dib  grass,  Typha,jn>. 
DiUmg  river,  i.  487. 
Dibya.    See  Divination. 
Dici^insd.    See  Sun  Birds. 
Did-band,  Hind.,  iJso  Makhi,  the 

siffht  at  the  breech  of  a  cannon. 
Diddani,  Hind.,   Astragalus  multi- 

ceps. 
DideLphis  macrotarsus,  Tarsius  spec- 
trum. 
Didrian,  Hind.,  Gaesalpinia  sepiaria. 
Didriar  of  Bavi,  Bfimosa  rubicaulis. 
■Didropsis  gutta,  Isonandia  acumin- 
ata. 
Diohrostaohys  dnerea.  Acacia  oin- 

erea. 
Dioliptera  repens,  Kungia  repens. 
Die-du-let,  BuBM.,   Panj.,  Gotten 

tree,  Bombax  heterophylla. 
Dier,  Farid-buti,  Hind.,  Gooculus 

villosus. 
Dier  hier.  Hind,  of  Kash.,  Meni- 

spermum  hirsutum. 
Digambara,  or  Sky-clad.    See  Jain. 
Dihang  river,  i.  487. 
Dikamalli,   Ddkh.,    Gdj.,    Hind., 

Gardenia  lacida. 
Dila,  Hind.,  Odina  wodier,  Arundo 

phragmites,    Gyperus    tuberoaus, 

Scirpua  maritimus. 
Dila  knafak,  Pushtu,  the  marten. 
Dilli.    See  Mount. 
Dil-pasand,  Gitrullus  vulgaris,  var, 

fistulosua 
Dilwarra.    See  Jain. 
Dimmuk,  HiND.^  Solenanthus,  tp. 
Dimocarpus  liohi,  Nephelium  litchi. 
Dimocarpus  longana,  Euphoria  lon- 

gana. 
Dimorphanthus  edulis,  Aralia  edulis. 
Dimoiphocalyx  glabellus,  Trigono- 

stemon  Lawianus. 
Dimri,  Panj.,  Gedrela  tuna. 
Din,  Hind.    See  Greed. 
Dinar.    See  Goins,  780. 
Dindasa,  Hind.,  Juglans  regia. 
Dinduga,    Gan.,    Gonocarpus    lati- 
folius. 
Dins  Dings.    See  Malay  Peninsula. 
Dinkard.    See  Parsee. 
Dinkur  Bao.    See  Sindia. 
Dinsa^  Hind.,  Ilex  dipyrena. 
Dintena,  Tel.,  Clitorea  tematea. 
Dio,  Hind.,  Pteris  aquilina. 
Diodotus.    See  Bactna,  221. 
Diomedea.    See  Albatross. 
Diomedes.    See  Bactria,  222. 
Dionsa.    Bee  Gamivorous  Pleoits. 
Dionysius.    See  Bactria,  222. 
Dionysus.    See  Soma. 
Diospyros  mollis.    See  Dyes. 
Dipa,  Panj.,  Typha  angustifolia. 
Dioa,    Sanbk.,    Dipam,    Tau.,    a 

uunp. 
Diphyllodes  speeiosa.  Paradise  birds. 
Dipsadidn.    See  Reptiles. 
Dipteryx  odorata.  Tonkin  Bean. 
Dirasana,  Tbl.,  Acacia  odoratissima, 

also  A.  Bpedosa,  also  Albiasia  leb- 

bek. 
Dirgavartaka,  Sanbk.,  BrinjaL 
Divi  divi,  Libi  libi,  Sumach. 
Divi-kaduru,  Singh.,  T^bemnmon- 

tana  diohotoma. 
Divi  Ladner.    See  Kadurtu 
Divination.    See  Roman ;  Son. 
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Div-kina,  wife  of  Hoa.,  L  642.    See 

Ghaldees. 
Divorced  woman — Jehur. 
Diwaniyah.     See  C^ldasa;  Meso- 
potamia. 
Diya    rat    mayl,    Singh.,   Jonesia 

Asoka. 
Dizfal.    See  Kanin  River. 
Doab — Jumna. 
Doanniya — Khampti. 
Dobe.    See  Brahmans,  481. 
Dobsoon-noor.    See  Lakes. 
Doda,  Hind.,  Papaver  somniferum, 

also    Pyrus    Kumaonensis;    Gul 

doda,  Mai  doda,  Leucasoephalotes. 
Dodak,  Hind.,  Sonchus  ciliatus. 
Dodal-konga,     Tel.,     Leptoptilos 

Javanica. 
Doddi  pashanam,  Tbl.,  Sulphuret 

of  arsenic. 
Dodhan,  Hind.,  Sapindus  aoumin- 

atus,  S.  detenens. 
Dodru,  Hind.,  liex  dipyrena. 
Dodur,  Hind.,  GsDsalpmia  sepiaria. 
Doedi-gaha,     SiNOif.,     Memecylon 

ramiuorum.. 
Dog,    wild,    Guon    rutilans.      See 

Ganid». 
Doggali  kura,  Tbl.,  Amarantuspoly- 

gamus. 
Dogra.    See  Kashildr ;  Rajputs. 
Dogwood,  GomuB  macroph^lla. 
Dok,  Jav.,  Arenga  saochanfera. 
Dokeswa,  Hind.,  Blettaria  cardamo- 

mum  medium. 
Dokhma.    See  Parsee. 
Dokhn,  Abab.,  Setaria  Italica. 
Dok-ka-det,  BuBM.,  Gonnarus  mono- 
carpus. 
Dok-ta-tsha,   BuBM.,    Sulphate    of 

copper. 
Dolichandrone  Rheedii,  Spathodea 

Rheedii. 
Doliohos  bulboflus,  PachyrhisuB  an- 

gulatus.    See  Fibres. 
DolichoB  cultratus,LabIab  cultratnm . 
D<^cho8  ensiformis,  Ganavalia  glad- 

lata. 
Dolichoe  lablab,  Lablab  vulgare. 
DolichoB     psoxaloides,     Gyamopsis 

psoraloides. 
Dolichos  soja,  Soja  hispida. 
Dolichos    tetragonolobus,    Psopho- 

carpus  tetragonolobus. 
Dolicnos  virosus,  Ganavalia  virosa. 
Dollar.    See  Goins,  780. 
Dolmen.    See  Gromlech ;  Kistvaen. 
Dolomite.    See  Gement. 
Dolphins.    See  Cetacea ;  Delphinus. 
Dom.     See  Kashmir. 
Dom,  Tafi,  Abab.,  Borassus  flabelli- 

formis. 
Domba  gass,  SiNOH.,  GalophyUum 

inophyllum. 
Dombejra  exoelsa,  Araucaria  exoelsa. 
Dome.    See  Architecture,  144,  145. 
Do-mooti,  Beng.,  Hydrocera  Idflora. 
Dona,  Sanbk.,  Wormwood. 
Donda,  Tbl.,  Gocdnea  Indica;  Donda 

kura,  Byronia  grandis. 
Donga.    See  Garnage. 
Dongi  dongi,  Mal.,  Euohtuma  spin- 

osum. 
Do-ni,  BUBM.,  Nipa  fruticans. 
Donkia  Pass.  See  Ashneh  ;  Borrera. 
Doodh-kalmi,  Ipomoea  turpethum. 
Doodi,  Tam.,  a  coinsslO  cash. 
Doodi.    See  Goins.        • 
Doodia  picta,  Uraria  picta. 
Dookken,      Abab.,     Sph»ranthus 

hirtus. 
Doolal-champa,  BiNa.,  Hedyehium 

coronariam. 
Dooli-ohampa,  BlNQ.,  Sphenooaipoa 

grandiflorus. 
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Doomoor,  Beng.,  Ficns  carica. 
Doona  Dammar,  Hind.    See  Kesins. 
Doongarpur.     See  Uindugtan,  80. 
I>oop,  Baga  doop,  S.  Can.,  AUantus 

MalabaricuB. 
Doopada  oil — Oila. 
Dooaiu — Torika. 
Do-paharya,    HiMD.,    Feniapetes 

Pfaoenicea. 
Do-patta,  a  scarf.      See  Clothing, 

747 ;  Cotton  Manufactures. 
Do-patte-luta,  Hind.,  Ipomoea  pes- 

caprae. 
Dor,    Hind.,    Spiraea    Lindleyana, 

also  Arum  curvatum. 
Dorana,      Singh.,      Dipterocarpus 

glandulosus. 
Dorian,  Eno.,  Durio  zibethenus. 
Dorla,  DUKH.,  Solanum  Jacquini. 
Doronicum  scorpoides.     See  Damn. 
Dorville.     See  Tibet. 
Dosa  kaia,  Tjsl.,  Cuoumis  sativus. 
DotuB,  Japan.,  Termes, White  ants. 
Double  oocoanut,  Lodoicea  Seychel- 

larum. 
Douk  loung,  BuRM.,  Dalbergia  reni- 

formis ;  Douk-ta-loung,  D.  glauca ; 

Douk-ya-mah,  Dalecbampia  pomi- 

fcra ;  Douk-yat,  Photinia  serrati- 

folia. 
Doum  palm,  Hjrphnne  thebaioa. 
Douranellc,  Egypt., Holcus  spicatus. 
Dowaniya,  Singh.,  Qrewia  Asiatioa. 
Drab,  Dimri,  Panj.  ,  Cedrela  serrata. 
Draco.     See  Reptiles. 
Draoocephalum    Boyleanum.      See 

Balungu. 
DraounouluB,  Guinea-worm. 
Dragon  boats.     See  Boats,  400.' 
Dragon's  blood,  Pterocarpus  draco. 

Sm  Calamus. 
DnJchya,  Bkng.,  Vine,  Vitis  vini- 

fera. 
Drakri  of  Beas,  Cissus  camosa. 
Draksha,  Sanbk.,  Vitis  vinifera. 
Drandu,  HInd.,  Ilex  dipyrena. 
Drangdra.  See  Bhownuggur;  Katty- 

awar. 
Drange,  .Hind.,  Sageretia  oppositi- 

folia. 
Drangu,  Hind.,  Berchemia,  Bp, 
Dranguli,     Jay.,      Cathartocarpus 

fistula,  Cassia  fistula. 
Drannoo,  Sind.,  Crotalaria  burhia. 
Dravida  Prabandha,  the  TamU  Veda. 

See  Aluvar. 
Draridian.     See  Aborigines ;  Archi- 

tecture,144;  Central  India;  Central 

Provinces. 
Dravira— TamU. 
Dress  and  clothing,  73.   See  Hindu ; 

Khilat. 
Drimyoarpus  racemosus,  a   timber 

tree  of  Chittagong. 
Drinkhari,  HiND.,   Datisoa  oanna- 

bina. 
Drin-mor,  Ladakh,  Ursus,  tp. 
Drishadvati,  the  modern  Caggar  or 

Hakra.    See  Caggar. 
Dro,  Do,  Tro,  To,  Ladakh,  Triti- 

oum  sBstivum. 
Dromaius.    See  Emu. 
Dromedary.     See  Camel ;  Camelus. 
Drongo,  tp.  of  ShrUces.    See  Birds. 
Drosera.    See  Carnivorous  Plants. 
Drought.     See  Famine  j  Food. 
Drumbi,     Dwarena,     Tb.  -  Indus, 

Arundo  l^rka. 
Drun,  TiBKT.,  the  Marmot. 
Dmse.    SeoKarmati;  Lebanon. 
.  Dryiophidse.    See  Reptiles. 
Dryobalanops  camphora.    See  Cam- 
phor. 
Dnarte  Pacheco.     See  PortngaL 
Dab,  Abab.,  Bear. 


Dubh,  also  Durbha,  HiND.,  Cynodon 

dactylon. 
Dubha-dibh,     Egypt.,    Cocurbita 

lagenaria. 
Duca,  Tbl.,  Conocarpus  latifolia. 
Duchesnea    fragarioKles,     Fragaria 

Indica. 
Duohid     parah,     Kash.,     Flying 

squirreL 
Ducks,  tp,  of  Anas,  Dafila,  Aythya. 
Dudal,  also  Dudh-batthal,   Hind., 

Taraxicum  officinale. 
Duddhi,  Hind.,  Euphorbia  thymi< 

folia. 
Duddu,  also   Dudi,  Tam.,  Karn., 

AIahb.,  a  copper  coin,  a  fourth 

part  of  a  paisa.    See  Cash. 
Dudduga,  Tel.  ,  Guatteria  cerasoides. 
Dude-kula-vadu,    Tbl.,    a    cotton- 
cleaner. 
Dud-fras,  Hind.,  Populus  ciliata. 
Dadha-par,  Hind.,  Euonymus  fim- 

briata. 
Dudhi,  Hind.,  Wrightia  moUissima, 

W.  antidysenterica. 
Dudhia,  HiND.,  Aconitum  napellus ; 

Dudhia-maura,  A.  feroc. 
Dudliika,  Hind.,  Nyctanthes  arbor- 

tristis. 
Dudhlak,     Hind.,     Microrhynchus 

nudicaulis. 
Dudh-luta,  Oxystelma  esculentum. 
Dudi  chettu,  Tbl.,  Abutilon  Indi- 

cum. 
Dudigapu   chettu,    Tbl.,  Jatropha 

glandulifera. 
Dudipa,  Tbl.,  Hymenodyction  ex- 

celsum. 
Dudi  pala,  Nela  pala,  Tbl.,  Oxy- 
stelma esculentum. 
Dud-ippi,  Tel.,  Carey  a  arborea. 
Dudiya-kalmi,  Bbno.,  Calonyction 

Roxburghii. 
Dudla,  Dudla  jamu,  Hind.,  Prunus 

padus,  also  Syringtf  emodL 
Dud-shambar,    Hind.,  Desmodium 

tilisfolium 
Dugga.    See  Boats,  393. 
Dughdika,    Hind.,    Sonchus    orix- 

ensis. 
Dugkenti,  Hind,  of  Kaghan,  Indigo- 

f  era  arborea. 
Dugong,    Halioore    dugong.       See 

Cetacea ;  Delphinidss. 
Duk,   Eju,  Gomuti,  Jav.,  Arenga 

saccharifera. 
Dukar,  Mahb.,  Hog,  Sus  scrofa. 
Dukhn,  Abab.,  Millet. 
Dukh-nirbisee,  Hind.,  Cissampelos 

pareira. 
Dukkon,  Abab.,  Sphseranthus  In- 

dious. 
Dukout.    See  Joshi. 
Dula,  Hind.,  Abelmoschus  ficulneus. 
Dulagondi,  Tel.,  Tragia  involucrata; 

Pedda  dulagondi,  Mucuna  prurita ; 

syn.    of    Carpopogon    pruriens ; 

Dula-govsla,  Anstolochia  Indica ; 

Dulalonda,  Arum  campanulatum; 

Dula-kanchan,  Mahb.,  Bauhinia 

acuminata. 
Dulchirram,   Tbl.,  Acacia  kalcora, 

an  enormous  tree  on  the  Godarery; 

wood  hard  and  reddish. 
Dulgasses.    See  Kaotsche. 
Dulha,  Abab.,  a  bridegroom;  Dul- 

han,  a  bride. 
Dulia  jhar.    See  Husbandry,  126. 
Dul-mara,CAN.,  Chikrassiatabularis. 
Dum,     Tali,     EIabh.,     Adiantum 

capillus  veneris. 
Dumba  Sheep.    See  Wool. 
Dumbar,  Hind.,  Ficus  goolereea. 
Domba-stacam,  Tel.,  Alpinia  gal- 

anga. 
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Dumki  mirchi,  DUKH.,  Piper  cubeU. 
Dumnar,    a    place     famed   for  iti 

Brahmanical  rock -cut  ieraplei. 
Dnmsi,  Nepai^,  Hvstiix  lencvra. 
Dun  of  Kashmir,  Juglans  regia. 
Duna,    Marwa,    Hind.,    Artemiii 

Indica. 
Dund,  Pebs.,   Arab.,   Croton  tig 

lium. 
Dunda.    See  Boats,  393. 
Dunda-pu,  Tel.,  Nyctanthes  sibsr- 

tristis. 
Dundhwar,  a  name  of  amber. 
Dundi  birri,  Arab.,  Jairopba  eoiesa 
Dundilapu,  Tbl.,   Caloaantbes  is- 

dica. 
Dun  doommale  resin,  Gom-resiaGf 

the  Doona  Zeylaniea  tree. 
Duneeadar  or  Danyadar,  a  modect 

address  among  fakirs. 
Dunga.    See  Boats,  393. 
Dung-beetle.    See  Inaeota ;  lomdih 

com  beetles. 
Duni  -  kaduru,        Tabenueaiosisss 

dichotoma. 
Duniya,  Hind.,  Coriander  seed. 
Dunsning,  Hind.,  Abies  WelAis&a 
Dan-siiis,  Hind.,  Acaoia  elatx 
Dunti,  Beno.,  Croton  polyandnsL 
Duntu  pesala-kais,   Tel.,  Ddicte 

Tranqnebaricus. 
Danuk,  Hind.,  Aralla  Caehesaines: 

Dunuk  -  dopaharia,      Peatsfrta 

Phosnioea. 
Dupada,  Tel.,  Vateria  Indica. 
Dnpi,  TEl.,  Axis  maculaiiiSL 
Dup-salai,  Hind.,  Boaw^lKa  thsK- 

fera,  OUbanum. 
Dur,    Hind,   of    Kangra,   Cedf^ 

serrata. 
Durbha,  Hind.,  Cynodon  daetyka 
Dorbura  (Dehli),  a  iK>wder  fcnKJ 

of  disintegrated  felspar. 
Durdar,  Hingur,  EEikd.,  CSnashie. 
Durga.    See  ParvatL 
Darga  Puja.     See  Jar. 
Dur^,  Panj.,  Albixna  at^alatk 
Dunamaddi,  Tel.,  Briddia  retasa 
Duri-har.    See  Joc^  or  Yocii. 
Durio  Zeylanicas,  CuUenia  i  rrflw 
Durma,  Beno.,  Amphidooax  kufaL 
Durmur,  Hind.,  Jumthoxykn  sb> 

turn. 
Durra,  Abab.,  Sorghum  vnlgan. 
Duru,  Singh.,  Cumin  seed. 
Durua.    See  Oman. 
Darunga,  TB.-Iin>ua,  Artemioa 
Durunga,  Hind.,  Artemiaa  rVfiw 
Durva,  Sansk.,  Cynodon  daetTlHa 
Dusara-tiga,  Kattie-tige,  Tel.,  Cb» 

lus  vUlostts. 
Dusbiohundi,  Beng., 

ensis. 
Duson.    See  Borneo,  dj9L 
Dosta,  Hind.,  Lept<^»tiloa 
Duatoor.    See  Paxaee. 
Dutch  rush  or  Hone  tail, 

hyemale. 
Dutehna.    See  ParvatL 
Dutt,  from  Datta,  a  gif t.  See 
Duttea.    See  Hurdonr. 
Duyong,  Malay,  Halioore 
Du  ytm  yaing,  Burm.,  Done 

thenus. 
Dux,  Soa  giandal,  Sau 

paragus  PanjabiBnais. 
Dwaita.    See  Charvaka. 
Dwar.  See  Bhutan  ;Buni; 
Dwarena,  HnrD.,  Araado 
Dwarf  almond,  Cerasoe  Jt 
Dwarf  pahn,  ChaouBro|ia 
Dwaipal,  a  door-lEe««r. 
Dwija,  Hind.,  twioe  bont. 
Dwipaguatia^aAiiSK.,  Cbflrfa  ^Mk 
Dyak.    See&acneoi. 


duties  of  S.E.  Asia.  See  Chron- 
ology. 

rl)yupeti— Indra, 

Dza  •  wet  -  thft,  Bdb3(.,  Ammonia, 
HydrooUorate. 


Dagh 


iai,  EquQS  hemionos. 


E 


Xaolgs.    See  Aqnilinas ;  Birds. 

Xigle^tone,  Hajr-ul-Akab. 

&tgle-wood,  Eno.,  Aquilaria  agal- 

,    locha. 

Pagre,  Chin.,  Bore. 

Ear  shells,  »p,  of  Haliotidae. 

larth-nnt,     Ground-nut,     Arachis 

hypogea. 
Xarth-oil,  Petroleum. 
Barthenware.    See  Ceramic  Manu- 
factures; Porcelain. 
Bsstem   Archipelago.     See   Archi- 
pelago. 
Eastern  Ghats— i.  449. 
Eatty  maram,  Tah.,  Dalbergia  sis- 

soides. 
Ebony — Diospyros,  Bauhinia. 
EcbaUion  elaterium,  the  Squirting 

cupumber. 
Bcha   maram,  Tam.,    Phoenix    syl- 

vestris,  Urostigma  tsiele. 
Bcheneis  naucrates.  See  Fishes,  1115. 
Echidna    hystrix.   Porcupine   Ant- 
eater. 
Echinodermata.    See  Zoophyte. 
Bchites  antidysentorica,  Holarrhena 

antidysenterica. 
Behites  dichotoma,  Vallaris  dicho- 

toma. 
Bchites  frutescens,  Ichnocarpus  fru- 

tescens. 
Bchites    Malabarica,    Chonemorpha 

Malabarica. 
Bchites  spinosa,  Carissa  carandas. 
Sda£^  kula,  Karn.,  Left-hand  caste. 
Sda-kula-ariti,  Tel.,  Alstonia  scbo- 

laiis. 
Sddi,  Tel.,  Andropogon  oontortus. 
iddo,  of  the  Gold  Coast,  Colocasia 

antiquorum. 
Sdda  matta,  Tel.,  Justioia  tomen- 
tosa.      The  name  signifies   *  bul- 
lock-trampled plant,'   Eddu  muk- 
ku  dumpa.  also  Eddu  mutte  dum- 
pa,   Pouzolzia  tuberoea,  meaning 
bullock-muzzle  plant;  Eddu  na- 
like,  Elephantopus  scaber  ;  Eddu 
toka  Humpa,  Dioscorea  glabra. 
Identata.    See  Pengolin. 
Idesaa.     See  Orfa^ 
Idible     nest,    Swiftlet,    CoUocalia 
nidifica. 
dible  sea-weed,  Agar-agar,  Ceylon 


ed-nz-zoha,  Abab.    See  Baqr-eed ; 
Baokr  Bed. 

elachee,    Hind.,    Cardamoms;   a 
Mnhammadan  ceremony. 
ela&dei,  Tam.,  Zizyphus  jujuba. 
eloopei,  Tam.,  Bassia  lonjgifolia. 
el  tenki,  Tel.,  ^tobatis  nari  nari. 
onth,  Maleal.,  Phoenix  farinifera. 
OTMUktta,-  SiNOH.,  Alanginm  decape- 
taluxn,  A.  Lamarkii. 
spetta,  Singh.,  Cyathocalyx  Zey- 
laniotis. 
srpilakai,  Tam.,  Artocarpus  pubes- 

cena. 

saara,  Trl.,  Aristolochia  Indies. 

ssha-nungala,     Beng.,     Gloriosa 

saperba. 

tarrara  mamidi,  Singh.,  Xantho- 

obT'zn'US  piotorius. 

»tona  maram,  Tam.,.  Phoenix  syl- 

VOI-.  ni. 
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Egg  plant,  Solanam  melongena. 
Egubir,  Hind.,  Datisca  cannabina. 
Egisa,  Tel.,  Pterocarpus  marsupium. 
Egret,    $p.   of    Herodias;     I>emi- 

egretta,  Buphus  ardeola,  Butorides 

nprcticorax.    See  Heron;  Paddy- 
birds. 
Egyptian  lotus,  Nelumbium  speoio- 

sum. 
Ehrabadra,  a  name  of  Virabadra. 
Ehram,  Arab.,  the  pilgrim's  habit. 
Ehretia     arenaria.     Sand  -  binding 

plants. 
Ehrh,  Pushtu,  Pyrus  Kamaonensis. 
Eilan,    Eilanr,    Ravi,    Andromeda 
.  oralifolia. 

EimUjPANJ.,  Nemorrhosdusbubalina. 
Em,  Hind.,  XJrtica  heterophylla. 
Eing-gyin,  BuRH.,  Vatica  robusta. 
Eiyar,  Tam.,  a  father.    See  Ayar. 
Eka.     See  Carriage. 
Eka  bhoqgam.    See  Gram. 
Eka-dasi.     See  Dit'hwan. 
Ekkudatige,  Tel.,    Cardiospermum 

halicacabum. 
Ekruk  tank  of  Sholapur,  i.  664. 
Ekteer,  Beng.,  Opmoglossum  reti- 

culatum. 
Elachi,  Hind.  ;  Ela  cheddi,   Tam., 

Elettaria  cardamomum. 
Elachi,    DuKU.,    Hind.,  Amomum 

cardamomum. 
Elaeooaipus  copalliferus,  Piney  tree. 
EUeococca  montana,  Yemicia  mon- 

tana. 
Ela-imbul,  Singh.,  Cochlospermum 

gossyplum. 
Elamite.    See  Babylonia,  218. 
Elanji  mara,  Can.,  Zizyphus  jujuba. 
Elapidte.    See  Reptiles. 
Elater,  a  click  beetle. 
Elate  sylvestris,  Phoenix  ^Westris. 
Elavam,  Pula   maram,  Tam.,  SsI- 

malia  Malabarica. 
Elavum  maram,  Tam.,  Eriodendron 

anfractuosum. 
Elburz,  17,746   ft.     See   Assassin; 

Caucasus,  i.  609. 
El-caja,    Eioka,     Arab.,    Trichilia 

emetica. 
Elchi,  Hind.,  Pbrs.,  an  ambassador. 
El-dak-1-mirza,    Arab.,    Anthemis 

nobilis. 
Eleane  of  Egypt,  Coffee  berry. 
Elemais.    See  Persepolis. 
Elephant-apple  tree,   Feronia   ele- 

phantum. 
Elephant  creeper,  Letsomia  nervosa. 
Elephant  goaa,  Ankus,  Hind. 
Elephant  grass,  EiNO. ,  l^ha  elephan- 

tma. 
Elephant  thorn,  Acaoia  tomentosa. 
Elephanta,  i  612. 
Eleuth.    See  Kalmuk. 
Elias.    See  Karund ;  Khizr. 
Elikaohavi  kura,  Teu,  Hydrocotyle 

Asiatica. 
EUmitcham,  Tam.,  Citrus  bergamia. 

Lime  tree. 
Elizm  saghma,  Turk.,  Rainbow. 
Elk,  Alces  machlis. 
Ella^    See  Ikshwaou. 
EUal,  Hind.,  Andromeda  ovaUfolia. 
Ella  midella^  Singh.,  Barringtonia 

acutangula. 
Ellee  wandera,    SiNGH.,  Presbytis 

thersites. 
EUe  kalli«  Tam.,  Euphorbia  nivulia. 
EUendi,  Tam.,  Zizyphus  jujuba. 
Ellora.      See   Architecture ;    Cave 

Temples ;  Sculpture,  610. 
BUu,  Can.,  Gingelly  seed. 
Ell-uUi,  Yellulli,  Tel.,  Allium  sati- 
vum. 
Ellupa,  Tam.,  Bassia  longifolia. 
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Elm— Ulmus. 

Elmyus.    See  Carex  arenaria. 
Elo  of  Chenab,  Hordeum  cceleste.  '] 
Elton,  John.    See  Caspian  Sea. 
Elugu,  Tel.,  XJrsus  labiatus. 
Emba  river.    See  Central  Asia. 
Emberiza  hortulana.  Ortolan. 
Emblica  officinalis,  Phyllanthus  em- 
blicaj  Myrobahui.    See  Dyes. 

Embroidery.     See   Filigree  ;    Gold 
Embroidery. 

Embryopteris.    See  Diospyros. 

Embudi,  Tel.,  Pisonia  viUoea. 

Embural,  Tam.,  Chay  root. 

Emerald.    See  Precious  Stones. 

Emeu.    See  Struthionidffi. 

Emmenta,    Hemanto,    Tel.,   Ficus 
nitida. 

Emyda.    Sec  Reptiles ;  Tortoise. 

Enamel.    See  Arts^  Colour. 

Endaru,  Singh.,  Ridnus  communis. 

Endie.     See  Flores. 

Endra,  Chenab,  Hiptagemadablota. 

Eng,  En,  Ain  tha,  Bu&M.,  Diptero- 
carpus  grandiflora. 

English  lad^  worshipper.  See  Cen- 
tral Provinces. 

Engraulis.    See  FiBhes,  1115. 

Eng-yin,  Burm.,  Hopea  suava. 

Enhuing,  Hind.,  Berberis  aristata. . 

Ennai  oarrai  maram,  Tam.,  Bassia 
longifolia. 

Enoch,  the  same  with  Kapila,  an 
incarnation  of  Vishnu. 

Enos,  Aram.,  Adeim  and  Enos,  the 
names  of  the  first  men. 

Ensete,  of  Bruce,  the  Hindu  Padma, 
the  Lotos  of  the  Nile. 

Enuga  bira,  Tel.,  Elephant  gourd,  a 
large  cucurbitaoeous  plant,  Ele- 
phantopus scaber. 

Enuga  dula  gandi,  Muouna  gigantea ; 
Enuga  paHeru,  Pedalium  murex. 

Eonyctens  spelsea.  See  Pteropo- 
didse. 

Eopaata,  Can.,  Alanginm  decapeta- 
lum. 

Epander.    See  Baotria,  222. 

Epe,  Nara  epe,  Tbl.,  Hardwiokia 
binata. 

Epi,  Ippa,  Tel.,  Bassia  latifolia. 

Epicarpurus  orientalis,  Trophik  as- 
I>era. 

EpidendresB.    See  Orohiacead. 

Epidendron  vanilla.  Vanilla  aroma- 
tica. 

Epimachus  magnus.  Paradise  birds. 

Equidse,  Horse,  Mammalia. 

Equula.    See  Fishes,  1115. 

Equus.     See  Asinus. 

Equus  onager,  Gorkhar. 

Erabadu  gass,  Singh.,  Erythrina 
Indica. 

Eram-naiko,  GOND.,  Cuon  rutilans. 

Eran,  EUal,  Beas,  Andromeda  ovali- 
foUa. 

Erandi,  Hum.,  Ridnus  communis. 

Eratosthenes.    See  Chronology,  717. 

Ereoh.    See  Babylonia.  218. 

Erfuddi,  a  Bedouin  tribe  in  Najd. 

Ergot  or  Spur  (Sderotium  clavus)  is 
elongated  in  form,  black  externally, 
white  and  homy  within,  exceed- 
ingly deleterious  in  its  properties, 
if  long  taken  ;  in  large  doses  acts 
specially  on  the  womb.  See 
Blight. 

Ericene-veejo.  See  Hindu;  Sakya 
Muni 

Erika,  Maleal.,  Calotropis  gigantea. 

Erikata,  Tel.,  Celastrus  paniculata. 

Erima  pavel,  Malay,  Momordica 
dioica. 

Erim-pannah,  Tam.,  Caiyota  orens. 

Eriobotrya  Japonioa^  loquat. 
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Briocheir  JaponicoB.    See  Groataeea. 
Eriophonim     cannabinam,    Cotton 

graM. 
Ermina-kiillie,   Tah.,  Oaoalia  kle- 


Erool  of  Malabar,  Inga  zylooarpa. 
Eroombala  maram,  Tam.,  Ferreola 

baxifolia. 
Eros,  Ob.,  the  ffindu  Kama. 
Erpetoninn.    See  Hydridse. 
Eira,  Tel.,  Bed  ooloar,  fair  colour, 
as  that  of  a  man,  or  tawny  oom- 
plexioned. 
Erranoboas.       See   Ghandragupta ; 

Patalipntra. 
ErtoghruL    See  Othman. 
Eruca  aativa,  Lam.,  Braasica. 
£ru  maddi,  Tbl.,  Pentaptera  Berryi, 

P.  angustifolia. 
Erumbala,  Tam.,  Maba  buxifolia. 
Enimitohi  narakum,  Ma  leal.,  Cit- 

ruflbergamia. 
Em   pichoha,    Tbl.,    Glerodendron 

inerme. 
Enivalu  maram,  Tam.,  Inga  zylo- 
oarpa. 
Eravanga,  Tbl.,  Solanum,  9p. 
Ervi,  B[ind.,  Galadium  eeculentum. 
Erycidie.    See  Beptiles. 
Erynmum  perfoliatnm.    See  Oils. 
Brynphe  taurica.    See  Fungus. 
ErFtbrina      monosperma,      Butea 

nondosa. 
Erythroxylon.    See  Coca. 
Ersari  or  Orsari.    See  Turkoman. 
Eaar-Haddon.     See  Babylonia,  218. 
Esbu,  Esbi,  of  Sutlej,  Hemitragus 
■  jemlaicus. 

Esculapian  rod.    Seipent-womhip. 

Esculent  caladium,  Ualadium  escu- 

lentum;    Esculent   cyperus,   Cy- 

perus  esoulentus;  Esculent  okro, 

AbelmoschuB  esculentus. 

Bshwurmid,    Bbno.,  .  Aristolochia 

Indica. 
Bskamra.    See  BhilTaneswara. 
Eskar,  Can.  ,  a  village  servant,  gener- 

aUy  a  Mhar,  a  low-caste  man. 
Esobh,  of  Scripture,  supposed  to  be 

the  Oapparis  Egyptiaca. 
Espettas,  Singh.,  Gyathocalyx  Zey- 

umicus. 
Esukadanti    kura,    Tbl.,    Gisekia 

phamaoioides. 
Btamba     (wild)     mamidi,      Tbl., 

Mangif  era  Indica. 
Ethiopian   sour   gourd,    Adansonia 

digitata. 
Eti    cbilla,    Tbl.,    Diliwaria   ilici- 
folia;     Eti    malle.     Polygonum 
tomentosum;    Eti    ])alla,     Salix 
tetrasperma;  Eti-][>isinika,  Glero- 
dendron   inerme;   Eti   puchcha, 
Oitrullus  colooynthis. 
Etymander,  the  Helmand  river. 
Etsel,  the  Attila  of  historians. 
Eufdiema  spinosum,  Gigartina  spin- 

osa.    See  Sea- weeds. 
Eucratides.    See  Baotria,  221. 
Eudemus.    See  Bactria,  221. 
Eugenia  aquea,  Jamboea  aquea. 
Bngenia      caiyophyllata,      Garyo- 

phyllus  aromatious. 
Eugenia  jambolana,  Calyptranthes 

caryophyllifolia. 
Eugenia    pimeata,  Pimenta   offlci- 

nsJis. 
Eugenia     laoemosa,     Barringtonia 

aoutangula. 
Bnlophia.    See  Orchiaoes. 
Bnpatorimn.    See  Ayapana. 
Bupholi,  Beautiful  beetles   of  the 
Papuan  Islands. 
.  Euphrates.    See  Frat ;  Bivers. 
Eupl^asplendens,  Dragon-fly. 
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Eupleetella     aspergiUnm,      Venus 

flower-basket. 
Eupodotis  Edwardsii.    See  Bustard. 
Euprepes  Ghinensis.    See  Beptiles. 
Euprootisvirguneula.    SeeDrepana. 
European    plants.       See    Botany, 

m 

Euterpe  earibsea,  Oreodoxa  oleracea. 
Euthydemus.    See  Bactria,  222. 
Eve.    See  Hawah. 
Everest.    See  Mount. 
Everlasting  flower,  Gomphrena  glo- 

bosa. 
Evodia      triphyUa,      Xanthozylon 

triphyllum. 
Ezacum  bicolor.    See  Ghiretta. 
Exaoum    hyssopifolium,     Gicendia 

hyssopifolia. 
ExooBcaria  insignis,  Falooneria  in- 

signis. 
Exorcism.    See  Dawat. 
Ezion-geber.    See  Gommeree,  7B9. 


Faba  vulgabis,  Vicia  faba. 

Face-plant,     Graptophyllum     hor- 
tense. 

Fadauj  a  predatory  Bedouin  tribe. 

Fadamjra,  Hind.,  Urinary  and  in- 
testinal calculi,  the  bezoar  stones. 

Faduj,  slsd  Hajr-ul-bucher,  Abab., 
Bezoar. 

Fagara  piperita,  Xanthoxylon  pip- 
eritum. 

Fagara  triphylla,  Xanthoxylon  tri- 
phyllum. 

Fagu,  Phagwara,  Ghbnab,  Ficus 
carica,  F.  virgata. 

Fakhta^  HiND.,  any  dove,  turtle- 
dove. 

Fakua,  Egypt.,  Gucumis  sativus. 

Falconry.     See  Hawking. 

Falcons,  sp.  of  Falco,  Erythropus, 
Hierax. 

Fales,  Hind.,  a  field  of  melons. 

Fallow  deer,  Dama  vulgaris. 

Falsa,  Hind.,  Grewia  Asiatica;  its 
add  berry  used  to  make  a  sherbet. 

Falus,  a  coin.    See  Gash. 

Falu^  mahi,  Abab.,  Strychnos  nux 
vomica. 

Falwa,  also  Farri.  Hind,  of  Salt 
Range,  Grewia  elastica. 

Famine.  See  Guttack ;  Food ;  Orissa. 

Fan,  Ghin.,  Barbarian. 

Fan-fish,  Iffistiophorns,  Sailor-fish. 

FananL  Tam.,  a  coin=80.ca8h. 

Fang-cnang,  Ghin.,  a  Buddhirt 
abbot. 

Fang-tang-san,  Ghin.,  the  radicles 
of  a  campanula,  used  in  syphilis. 

Fan-hung-hwa,  Ghin.,  Grocus  sati- 
vus, SaflFron. 

Fan-laa,  Ghin.,  Lyeopersicum. 

Fan-kwai,  Ghin.,  aboriginal  imp. 

Fan-lan-mo,  Ghin.,  Brshma. 

Fan-lih-chi,  Ghin.,  Anona  squa- 
mosa. 

Faunas,  Mahb.,  Artocarpus  integri- 
folius. 

Fan-palms,  Gorypha  umbraculifcra. 
Talipot ;  Livistbnia  rotundifoUa. 

Fah-shi.  GHiN^jPumice  stone. 

Fan-shin-liu,  Ghin.,  Psidium  pyri- 
ferum. 

Fantail,  Birds  of  the  genera  leuco- 
cerca,  ohelidorhynx,  cryptolopha. 

Fan-tal, '  in  Ghina,  the  Sui)erin- 
tendent  of  Finance.  See  Kwang- 
tung-ohi. 

Fan-yui-ma,  the  Ghinese  name  of 
Bemian.  Ghinese  remark  that  in 
the  winter  season  the  inhabitants 
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take  refuge  in  caverns  cut  out  4 

thexxMsks. 

Faras,  Panj.,  Tamarix  aiticnlats. 

Farayga,  Abab.  ,  the  night  of  discos 

ment. 
Farentit,  Abab.,  Guine^-wonn. 
Farfiun,    Akal-nafzah,   Ababl,  £•» 

phorbium. 
FaridKot:    See  Cis-Sntiej. 
Farid-ud-Din  Attar  -Sufi. 
Fariyab.    See  Talikan. 
Farri,  Phalwa,  Hind.,  Grewia  vet* 

tita. 
Fars.     See  Khogilu. 
Farz,  Abab.    See  Vd. 
Fa-shun.    See  Boats,  400. 
Fast-days.    See  Phalaha. 
Fatimide.    See  Karmati. 
Fatsia  papyrifera,  Bioe-paper  jdaat 
Fazl  Abu  All,  TalikasL    SeeSolL 
Feather  Star,  Gomatulse. 
Feathers.    See  Bird  Fefttben. 
Fei  -  tsan  -  Idah,     Chtn.,      Acms 

rugata. 
Fennel,  Fosnieulum  vnlgaie. 
Fennel  flower,  NigeUa  sativa. 
Fenn}r,  a  river  in  NckakaBj  distzki 
Fen  tree,  Sethia  Indica. 
Fenugreek,  Eng.,  Trigonella  foenoB- 

grsecum.  ^^ 

Fen  yuen,  GHlN./.White  lead,  Co^ 

use: 
Ferash,  Fraah,  Jhao,  HnffU.,  l^m- 

rixgallica. 
Fer^pisson,  James.     Arcfaiteetiire. 
Fenshta.    See  Bijpor. 
Feronia  pellucida,  .£g^e  mamdos. 
Ferraria  crocea,  Pardaathns  Qmr 

ensis. 
Ferreola  buxifolia,  Maba  hoxIfoBs. 
Ferula  orientalis,  Dorem*  amHwsus- 

cum. 
Feshuk,  Ab.,  Dorema  nxamcuoBa^ 
Fever  nettle,  Laportea  czenulats. 
Feverfew,  Eno.,  Anthemis  pju^ 

rum. 
Ficus  elastica  is  indigenous  to/twia; 

the  foot   of  the  Metur  Hilb  ■ 

Nowgong,  as  well  as  the  Ghaidw 

Forests  in  Dummg,  abound 

this  tree. 
Ficus  glomerata,  Govellia  \_ 
FicvLB  oppodtif oUa,  Covdlia 

folia. 
Fida.  SadcMi,  Abab.,  Sacrifiee. 
Fieldfare,  Planesticus  pilaria. 
Figure-stone,  or  Agalmatelite. 
Filaria  medinensis,  Guinea-i 
Filfil-ahmar,  Ab.,  Cayemw  pci^SL 
Filfil  aswad,  Arab.,  Black  pepps. 
Filfil-mooeh,  Abab.,  Pepper  nst 
Filfil-u-daraz^  Abab.  ,  Pima., 

Boxbnrghh. 
FUime.    See  Gold  F11isz«e. 
Filuka,  Abab.    See  BoiS,  39S; 
Finches,  tp,  of  FringiBinse. 
Fin-whale,     Babe&opteraa 

See  Getacea ;  WhiUea. 
Firebackb.    SeeGallua; 
Fireclav.    See  Glay. 
Fire-fish,  Soorpaena  ruber. 
Fire  springs.    See  Ho  l^rin^ 
Firman,  Abb,,  Royal  lettefi; 

ally  an  order. 
Firotabad.    See  Ghandwar. 
Firosbadi,  author  of  a 
Flroz  Kohi.    See  Iranian 
Fisanni    of    GhenaJi^ 

suaveolens. 
Fish  roe.    See  Alauaa  IVll ; 
Fish  soundL  Air-bladder, 
Fishingeagiiee,  Ttat^am^ 
Fltan,  UTNDb,  a  puKran, 
Fitch  or  Tetefa.    See  1V«. 
Fitch,  Balph.    See  PiOibollinL 


Uiaralian  fitora,  Pushtu,   Pran- 

gos  pabularia. 
laoonitia     stigmarota,     Phoberos 

Boxbarghii. 

lamingo,  Phoenicopterus  itweus. 
lasra,  CksNAB,  Populus  ciliaia. 
leabMie,  Serratula  anthelmintica. 
lea-killer,  Plectranthos  ifngosiu. 
lindenia  Australu.    See  Cedar, 
loralia.    See  Phnl. 
larentine  iris,  Oriae  root, 
lorikin.     See  Bustards;  Otididse; 

Sypheotides  Beagalensis. 
ly.    See  Debarah ;  Insects. 
ly-catebers,  9p,  of  the  family  Mus- 

cieapidse. 
lying  cat,   «p.    of  Galeopithecidse 

and  Lemuiidae. 
lying  fiah.    See  Exocetiu. 
lying  f oi^  tp,  of  Galeopithecide  and 

Lemnriote ;  Pteropus,  «p.,  Bats, 
lying  lemur,  Flying  macaco.    See 

Lemuridas. 
lying  squiirels,   ap.  of  Pteromjrs, 

I*t.  aoioroptems. 
o,  the  Chinese  name  of  Buddha, 
bal  foot,  Asamm  Europseum^ 
oeniouliun  panmori,  Anethum  pan- 
mori. 

'ood- grain   produce.    Hindu,    72; 
Hlndtutan,  83 ;  Husbandry,  127. 
ood-offerings,  Prasada.  * 
oofal,  Abab.,  Betel  nut. 
'oot-|nint,  Panusnath. 
'oibidden   fruit,    Tabeniiemontana 
dichotoma ;  alao  Citrus  paradisi. 
oimioa,  a  genus  of  Ants. 
'oMil  remains.    Geology ;  Siwalik. 
'our  •  homed  antelope,  Tetraceros 
quadiioomi^* 

owls.     See  Giallus ;  Phasianidse. 
bx,  Vulpes,'  8p, 
ox  bats,  sp.  of  Pteropus. 
^noe.    Eiee  Cochin-China;*  Com- 
merce, 793 ;  East  India  Company. 
!rangipani  trees,  Plumeria  rubra? 
$p.,  PL  acutifoua. 
'renldnoense.    See  Boswellia. 
Hgate  bird,  Attagen  aquUus. 
kinging  or  shore  reefs.     See  Coral 
and  Barrier  Reefs, 
rogmoutb,  Batraohostomus  moni- 
Hger  and  Otothrix  Hodgsonii. 
frontier  of  Hindustan,  88. 
Ucaoeie.       See    Laminaria;    Sea- 
weeds. 

ucuB    Uchenoides,'  Ceyloi\  moss; 
Gigaitina  spinoea. 
UcuB    spinoBus,    Eucheuma    spin- 
osum. 

uh.  Madder. 

tth-1da-rh,    CHIN.,   Datura    stra- 
monium. 

uh-kung,  ChIV.,  Levistioum. 
uh-ling,  Chiit.,  Paohyma  oocos. 
uh-yih,  Chin.,  Bat. 
ul,  BOTFT.,  Vicia  faba. 
ul,  Abab.,  Jasmimun  zambac. 
ulah,  in  Africa,  a  race  estimated 
at  eight  millions, 
nle-he.    See  China,  688. 
tdlers'  teasel.  Fullers*  thistle.    See 
Teasel. 

imams,  Tukkani,   Cyporus  hex- 
astaehyus. 

ting'fo-shan — ^Kum  Fa. 
'ung-hiang-chi.  Chin.,  Storax. 
Vmgi    See  Coffee  Planting,  776-77; 

Phosphorescence, 
"nng-mih.  Chin.,  Honey. 
*a-p'ien,  Tseh-tsze,  Chin.,  Aooni- 
tttm  variegatum. 
'urbiune,     Mobooco,      Euphorbia 

Canariensis. 
^uij'baj,  Benq.,  Spilomis  oheela. 
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Fnrrud  paogra.  Hind.,  Erythrina 
Indica. 

Fu-sang,  Chin.,  Althea  rosea. 

Fu-yu-kiah,  Chin.,  Haliotidn. 

Fu-yung,  Mu-fu-yung,  CHOt,,  Hibis- 
cus mutabilis. 


G 


Gaabla  FHALLA,MALEAL.,Anamirta 

cocculus. 
Gab,    ELind.,    Diospyros  embryop- 

teris. 
Gabbelay,  Tel.,  Flying  fox. 
Grab'r,  a  Parsee. 
Gabra,  Gulga,  Beno.,  Nipa  fruti- 

cans. 
Gach,  Hind.,  Coriaria  Nepalensi^ 
Gachoha  chettu,  Tel.,  Guilandina 

bonduc. 
Gach     mirich,     Beng.,    Capsicum 

annuum. 
Gadabuni,  HiND.,  Trianthema  de* 

candrum. 
Gadancha,  Beng.,  Tinospora  cordi- 

folia. 
Gkidang  -  castlla,      Bali,      Carica 

papaya. 
Gadara.    See  Alakh ;  Mendicants. 
Gadda  kanda,  Tel.,  Colocasia  escul- 

enta. 
Gadda  nelli,  Tel.,  Celtis  orientalis. 
Gadda-pisinka,  Tel.,  Grislea  tomen- 

tosa. 
Gaddi,  a  Kashmir  tribe. 
Gadhul,  Hind.,  Cheiroptera;  Flying 

Fox ;  Pterepodidse. 
Gadi,  Hind.,  Pillow,  Throne. 
Gadide-gadda-pu,  Tel.,  Aristolochia 

braoteata. 
Gadi  sugandhi,  Tel.,  Hemidesmus 

Indicus. 
Gsertnera  racemosa,  Hiptage  mada- 

blota. 
Gam,  Kanaujia,  Riyers. 
G^ala,  Tadala,  Singh.,  Colocasia 

antiquorum. 
Gkkharu,  Alua-tan,  Malay,  Aloes. 
Gainm,  Dukh.,  Calculus  <^Bticus. 
Ga-ja  chinno,  Tel.,  Celastrus  mon- 

tana. 
Gaja-nimma,  Tel.,  Citrus  bergamia. 
Gajapati.    See  Kalinga^ 
Gaja  pippali.  Tel.,  Scindapsus. 
Gaji,  Godari,  Tel.,  Grislea  tomen- 

tosa. 
Gajooloo-balija,    Telino,     Bangle- 
makers. 
Gaju  chettu,  Tel.,  Solanum  pubes- 

cens. 
Gal,  Bhot.  ,  a  glacier. 
Gal,  or  Mitha  kaddu,  HlND.,  Benin- 

oasa  cerif era. 
Galancha,  Beng.,  Tinospora  cordi- 

folia. 
Galanga  cardamoms,    Alpinia  gal- 

anga. 
Galena  State.     See  Central  Asia; 

Karatagin. 
Galedupa  Indica,  Pongamia  glabra. 
Galega    purpurea,    Tephrosia  pur- 
purea. 
Galeopitheeus.    See  Flying  Cats. 
Galicha,  Hind.,  Carpet,  Bug. 
Galijeru,  Tel.,  Triantnema  obcor- 

datum. 
Galim,  Zuli,  Abab.,  Carpets. 
Galla  of  Sutlej,  Cupressus  torulosa. 
Galla  race.    See  Semitic  Races. 
GallinsB.    See  Phasianidaa. 
GJallinago.   See  Soolopacidie;  Sn^ws. 
€rallophasis.    See  Pheasant. 
Gal-marium,  Hind.,  Adiantum  cap- 

illa»  yeneris. 
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Gahnendora  gass,  SiNGH.,Cynometra 

ramiflora. 
Galung-gong  Mount.    See  Jaya. 
Gambe,  East  Celebes,  China  grass. 
OamUr.  Malat,  XJncaria  gambir. 
Game  birds.    See  Birds ;  Gallins. 
Gammiria,  Singh.,  Piper  nigrum. 
Gampinai  Tel.,  Odina  wodier. 
Ganapati— Paryati,  Waranrad. 
Ganda    biroza.    Hind.,    Boswellia 

thurifera,  OUbanum. 
Gandamani,TAH. ,  Abrus  precatorius. 
Gandangi,  Tel.,  Presbytu  priamus. 
Gand    bel?     HiND.,     Andropogon 

nardus. 
Gandharassamu,  Tel.,  Gendarussa 

yulgaris. 
Gandharyachanda— Indradwipa. 
Gandho-bhadhuli,   Bbng.,   Pasderia 

foetida. 
Gandibuti,  HiND.,  Glinus  litoides. 
Gandla,    Gardala,  Kanj.,  Bergera 

Konigii 
Qandlena,  Gnndalun,  Ray.,  Daphne 

oleoides. 
Gandno,  Bina,  Beng.,  Andropogon 

sohoenanthus. 
Gando-gaula,  Beng.,  "Vlyerra  BCalae- 
■   oensis. 

Ganer,  Gaddol,  Pan  J.,  Ayena  fatua. 
Ganesa.    See  Saiya. 
Ganes  gumpha  Caye,  i  612. 
Ganga  BuL     See  Haramuk. 
Ganga  Chil,  Ganges  kite. 
Ganga-jala.    See  Diyination. 
Gangarayi,  TEL.,Thespesiapopulnea. 
Gangi,    Inzare,    TB.-IND.,    Grewi^ 

betulsefolia. 
Gangotri.    See  Hot  Springs,  111. 
Gangri  (Mountains).    See  Kailasa. 
Ganhar,  Jheluh  ,  Kangba,  Amaran- 

tus  anardana. 
Ganhila,  Chenab,  Premna  mucro- 

nata. 
Ganja,    Bhang,    Hind.,    Cannabis 

satiya. 
Ganj-i-bar.    See  lianjha. 
Ganpuigee,  Hind.,  Arnotto. 
Gan  Taiana— Kandelai. 
Ganthian,  Hind.,  Ipomoea  reptans. 
Ganti  malle,  of  Salem,  Cbickrassia 

tabularis. 
Qan-yan-pa-too,    BuBH.,  Cleroden- 

dron  nutans. 
Gaola.    See  Dhangar. 
Gao  Medha,  Sansk.,  Cow  sacrifice. 
Gao  zaban,  Pebs.,  Cacalia  coccinea. 

Hart's  ear,  Anisomeles  Malabarica, 

Trichodesma  Indioum. 
Gara  or  Gari  chettu,  Tel.,  Balanites 

iBgyptiaca. 
Garass,  Beng.,  Ceriops  Roxburghi- 

anus. 
Garden.    See  Bun-Otsarg. 
Gardenia  dumetorum,  Rtuidia,  ap, 
Gardi   gayapu,  TuLU,  Aristolochia 

braoteata. 
Garges,    X^lkki,    Panjab,    Grewia 

Rothi 
Garhwal.    See  Hot  Springs ;  Lakes. 
Garika     kasuyu,     Tel,,    Qynodon 

dactylon. 
Gari  kulay,  Beng.,  Sola  hispida. 
Gariti  kamma,  Tel.,  Vemonia  dn- 

erea. 
Ga]*jan,  Beng.,  Dipteroearpuji  tur- 

bxnatus. 
Garlic  pear,  Cratseya  RoxburghiL 
Garm-ab.    See  Jell. 
Garm-massala,  Hind^  Spioes. 
Gania,    Gamnda,    hind.,    Carissa 

diffusa. 
Garo  Hills,  L  449.    See  Gardokh. 
Garu,  Elayu-gam,    Malat,    Aloes- 
wood, 
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Oanida,  Can.,  Haliastur  Indus. 

Oanida  Basavi     See  Baaavi. 

Ganir  of  Punuah,Leptoptil(M  argala. 

Qaahtasp.    See  Danua. 

Gas-mina,  Singh.,  Cayenne  pepper. 

Gair-koral-Babo,  Singh.,  Achyran- 
thes  aopera. 

Gass-kahambillya,  Singh.,  Gerar- 
dinia,  tp. 

Gaas-kappiteya,  Singh.,  Croton 
lacciferum. 

Gast-freund,  Ger.  See  Brother- 
making. 

Gatba.    See  Paneo. 

Gatte,  Tel.,  Zizyphus  xylopyra. 

Gau-jangli,  Pers.  ,  Gavaeua  frontalis. 

Gaur,  Ganri-gai,  Hind.,  Gavaeua 
gannu. 

Gauri— Parvati. 

Gautama.    See  Josapliat ;  Zaydee. 

Gausereh,  Pebs.,  Bezoar,  Calculus 
cysticus. 

Qavreus.     See  Bison ;  Bovidae. 

Gavialis.    See  Crocodile ;  lieptiles. 

Gawsher,  Perb.,  Opoponax. 

Gaya,  a  town  of  Bengal.  Gayalese 
widowers  are  barred  the  privilege 
of  wiving  after  the  death  of  their 
first  wife,  as  Hindu  widows  are 
barred  the  privilege  of  taking  a 
husband  after  the  death  of  their 
first  lord. 

Gayal,  Hind.,  Gavaeus  frontalis. 

Gaz,  Hind.  See  liahi ;  Weights 
and  Measures. 

Gazella  sub-gutturosa^—Antilopinse. 

G'beig,  Tib.  ?  Goitre. 

Geaster.     See  Fungus. 

Gebang,  Corvpha  gebanga. 

Gebantw — Okelis. 

Gtockotid»— Re)|itiles. 

Gedda,  Tel.,  Kites. 

Geer.    See  Kattyawar. 

Geese,  ap.  of  Anser,  Sarkidiomis. 

Gehela,  Mahb.,  Randia,  sp. 

Gehlote.    See  Kaoh*hwaha. 

Gelam  butter.     See  Oils. 

Gelasimus.    See  Crustacea. 

Gems.     See  Precious  Stones. 

Genda,  Hind.,  Rhinoceros. 

Gendi,  Hind.,  Chrysanthemum 
Boxburghii. 

Gendoo,  Jav.,  Galeopithecidae,  Lem- 
uridse. 

Genetta  Manillensis.  See  Civet; 
Mammalia;  Viverra. 

Gengaru,  Hind.,  Cratoegus  crcnul- 
ata. 

Gengwa,  Hind.  ,  Excoecaria  agalocha. 

Gennaeus.     See  Phasianidie. 

Gentiana  cheyrata,  Agathotcs  oher- 
ayta. 

Gentiana  hyssopifolia,  Ciccndia 
hyssopifolia. 

Geodia  Japonica,  Venus  flower- 
basket. 

Geophilus  fulgens.  See  Phosphor- 
escence. 

Georgia,  i.  609. 

Gesu  Daraz.    See  Kulburga. 

Gete  —  Sacsc,  Indo-Soythi,  Sun- 
worship. 

Ghaias-ud-Din,  Kai-Khusni. 

Ghaias-ud-Din-bin  Humam-ud-Din. 
See  Kondamir. 

Ghaiar,  Ghajari,  Arab.,  Gypsy. 

Ghallah,  Arab.,  Grain. 

Ghalme,  Hind.  ,  Anabasis  multiflora. 

Gharat,  Gani,  of  Ravi,  Ozystebna 
esculentum. 

Ghar-i-Jamshid.  Ajqghandab;  Kanda- 
har. 

Gharikun,  ARAB..  Agaric;  Boletus 
igniarlus,  Agaricus  igneus,  Poly- 
porus,  sp.,  uBed  in  medicine. 


Gharra  River— HyphsAs. 

Ghasi.     See  Kol. 

Ghas-kaohoo,    Beng.,    Typhonium 

flagelliforme. 
Ghasvel,  Hind.,  Cuscuta  reflexa. 
Ghata,   Sansk.,   a  flight  of  steps. 

Ghati,    Races    belonging   to  the 

Ghats  of  the  Syhendn. 
Ghatka  patra,  Mahr.,  Clepsydra. 
Ghatwali.     See  Bhumij. 
Ghavlulah.     See  Kaylulah. 
Ghebu  nelli,  Tel.,  Premna  integri- 

folia. 
Ghega,  Ghenga,  Hind.,  Goitre. 
Ghekool,  Tel.,  IVphonium  orixenso. 
GheUni.    See  Abdul  Kadar. 
Ghenasa,  Can.,  Tel.,  Batatas  edulis. 
Gherumitti,  Perb.,  Bole  Armenian. 
Ghes,  a  Bedouin  tribe. 
Ghet-kuchoo,    Beng,,    Typhonium 

orixense. 
Ghiaturai,  Hind.,  Luffa  pentandra. 
Ghidan,  Biluch,  a  black  tent. 
Ghidro,  Sind.,  Cucnmis  melo. 
Ghi-gowar,  Hind.,  Aloe  Indica^ 
Ghi-ka-gadda,  DuKU.,  Isoetes  Coro- 

mandeliana. 
Ghi-kumar,  Hind.  ,  Agave  perf  oliata. 
Ghilghirinta,  Tel.,  Crotalaria  ver- 
rucosa. 
Ghimasag,  Phamaoeum  mollugo. 
Ghinalita-pat,     Beng.,    Corohorus 

capsulans. 
Ghita-puja,  Hindu,  65. 
Ghon^  kuru,  Tel.,  Hibiscus  can- 

nabinus. 
Ghoont.    See  Horse,  105. 
Ghooty,  trap-door  spider,  Cttoiza, 

«p. 
Ghorbasta.    See  Cyclopes. 
Ghore-pore,  Hind.,  Dukh.,  Iguana. 
Ghore-sun,  Beng.  , Crotalaria  juncea. 
Ghor-khar,  Koulan,  Hind.,  £quus 

onager. 
Ghota-mar,  Hind.,  Kingfishers. 
Ghous,Gaoj,  BENO.,Rusa  Aristotelis. 
Ghous-ul-azam.    See  Abdul  Kadar ; 

Muhammadanism. 
Ghrito-kumari,  Beng.,  Aloe  Indica. 
Ghugu,  Hind.,  8p.  of  Owls,  genera 

Otus,  Urria,  Ketupa,  Huhua. 
Ghunia,  Tel.,  Salvadora  Persica. 
Ghurghmia,     Hind.,     Gryllotalpa 

vulgaris. 
Ghur-hay,  Hind.,  Fells  pardus. 
GhuB,  Hind.,  Mus  bandicota. 
Ghuyan,  Kachalu,  Panj..,  Colocasia 

antiquorum. 
Ghwardza,  Pushtu,  Crataegus  oxy- 

aoantha. 
Ghwareja,  Hind.,  Edwardsia  mollis. 
Ghwarga,HiND.,  Arundo  donax. 
Ghylong,  Lama  priests.  See  Bhutan. 
Giiubo,  Tsong-kna-ba. 
Giam,  Hind.,  Cedrus  deodara. 
Gian,  Hind.,  Premna  mucronata. 
Giana,  Tib.,  Oervus  WaUichiL 
Gianhan,    Hind.,    Elaeagnus    con- 

ferta. 
Giant,  the  Rakshasa  of  the  ancient 

Hindus,  generally  translated  so. 
Giant  clam,  Tridacne  gigas. 
Giant  Petrel  or  Break-bones,  Ossi- 

fraga  gigantea,   is  the   Ndly  or 

Stinker  of  sailors. 
Gibbon — Hoolook,  Hlyobates. 
Gi-changi,  Tel.,  Celastros  moniana. 
Gidar  -  dak,    Cissus  oamoaa,   Sage- 

fetia  oppositifoUa,  Prunus  nadus. 
Gidarmar,   a  vagrant  and  tnief  in 

Upper  India  (lit.  a  jaokal-killer). 
Gidar -tamaku    of    Shahpur,    Ut. 

jackars  tobacco,  Philiphoea  cido- 

tn^idis,     Heliotropium      £uro- 

pieum,  Verbascnm  tnapsus. 
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Giddarknmb,    Hnn>.,     a    fihs«  «l 

Kanna. 
Gidi,  Hind.,  Francosaiia  cnspiu 
Gidia,  Hind.,  Vagrants  and  tldevei 

in  Upper  India. 
GidugudUjTEL. , 
Gigantic   crane   of 

Mycteria  Anstralia,  or  Kew  Hrf- 

land  Jabem. 
Gigantic  stork,  LefitoptilM  vrpix. 
Gigantic   swaUow-wcariy   CsMofb 

gigantea. 
Gigartina   tenax,     Eneheimia   ^ 

nosum. 
Gihain,  Hind.,  Kbpag:nns  conferta 
Gila-gacha,  Beno.,  Entadaponetkk 
Gila  gaddi,  GoU  miai,  Tel,,  On 

barbata. 
Gila  goranta,  Tkl.,  Groiahm  n^ 

rueota;  Gilheri,  I>17KH.,  Sana 

palmarum ;  Gillieri-inar,  Aqidi 

pennata,  lit.  ■qoirrel-killer. 
Gilakara,  Tsu,  Cnnom  seed. 
Gil  Armcni,  Pers.,  Bole  Armesiis. 
Gilas,  Panj.,  Oerasos  Tolgaria 
Gilban,  Egypt.,  lAtfayms  sathaa 
Gilgit.    See  Iskardo. 
GikiH,  Hind.,  a  kind  of  wheat 
Gillur  ka  patta,  HikDl,  T<anriatrii 

saccharinA. 
Gilt-head,  a  fish  of  tbe  S.  Badfie^ 

the  genus  Spams. 
Gilugudu,  Tel.,  Caaearia  fmnwitsa. 
Gima,  Beng.,    Lady^s    bed-stnv^ 

Erythroea  oentauxoidea. 
Gindol  of  Sumatra,  Tapiras  Xahy- 

anuB. 
Gingaru,  HiND.,CraiaegiiaeieaBls&. 
GingellT  oil,  SMamnm  ladicsiBL 
Ginger-bread  tree,  Hjpifajena  Tbe\r 

aica. 
Gingko,    Jinko,     Jap.,     riiliilwii 

aduantifolia. 
Gira,  Ghushbe,  TiL-lKDra,  A^a 

nitida^ 
Girardinia  LesehenauItiaBa,  Ui 

hetero^hylla. 
Giri  kamika,TEL.,  Alhagi  ] 
Gir-khat,PsRS.,Galbanum  • 
Gixnar.       See   Architecture^    Ifi; 

Jain;  Junagarh. 
Girthan,  Hind.,  Flnggea  Unoapgtm 

Sageretia  oppositilolia. 
Gita  Govinda.    See  Jajadeiva. 
Gitti   gadda,  Tel.,    laoeta 

mandeliana. 
Gityam,  a  Sanskrit  metre. 
Giur,  Hind.,  Salix  Babyksu 
Giwain,  HiND.,  Rl—gn«np 
Glam  tree,  Melaleuca  vizidiflaa 
Glapa,  Tib.,  Cultivator. 
Glas,  Altah,  TiB.-TAHGi7r,  Umim 

mosehiferuB. 
Glass  Eel,  $p.  of  Leptocephahs  tf 

Shaw,   found  on  &e  XasteiiB 

oosst.     It  IB  from  4  to  diiL^ 

length.  There  are  i  iijli  1  m  MiiiB 

of  this  genua,  one  of  the  u^ 

oephalidaa  of  Bonaparte. 
GlasB     nautilus.       Q» 

Mollusca. 
Glass  rope,  Hy  alonemn 
Glat  -  chandiu,      Hikd^ 

superba. 
Gling-gang,  Mai^at, 
Globba  sylvestris,  Alpinut 
Globe  flower,  Sphsenmilms 
Globeooephalu 

Whales. 
Glogos,    Ge.,    Hilk; 

Sansk.,  to  milk ;  I>iiIiilMr, 

a   maiden   dangbtur   wm 

(duh)     the     go     jfBov)^ 

Doehter,  Toehtar^ 

Dug,  the  teat. 
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Glorion  saperba,  Methonica  saperba. 

Oloadna monitans.  See  Fly:  Tse- 
T». 

Olow-worm.    See  Phoephoresoonee. 

Qlnga,  Jav.,  Broussonetia  piipTxi- 
fera. 

Olxcine  Sinensis,  Wistaria  Sinensis. 

Glycine  yiscosa,  Dolichos  glutinosus. 

Gna-pi,  Bubm.,  Balacban. 

Chun,  Western  Tibet. 

Gnayan  patoo,  BuBM.,  Clerodendron 
nutans. 

Gna  yoke,  BuBM.,  Capsicum  mini- 
mum. 

G'ne-ta-thay,  BuBK.,  Bird  nests. 

Gnoo  fiyee,  Bdbm.,  Oathartocari>as 

Gnow,  Tib.,  Ovis  ammon. 
Gnung-myeet,  Bubm.,  Cbrysopogon 

adcalaris. 
Gnws-ban,  Bubh.,  Qraptopbyllom 

hortense. 
Gk>a,  Tib.,  Prooapra  pioticaudata. 
(3oa  beans,  Psopnocarpus  tetragono- 

lobus. 
Qoa  potato,  Diosdorea  aculeata. 
Boat  antelope,  Ghuella  BennettiL 
Qoat  pepper.  Capsicum  frutescens. 
3oati  and   sbeep.      See   Bovidis; 

Caprinse. 
Gk»ats*-foot   creeper,    Ipomoea  pes- 

caprae. 
3oatmicker.    See  Caprimulgidfe. 
jtobay  goru,  Bbno.,  Gavaeus  front- 
alis. 
3obL     See  Deserts,  920  ;  Kalmuk. 
jK>bur-ohumsa,    Ddkh.,    Plumiera 

aoominata. 
3oda  mahanel,  SiNOH.,  Ancklandia 

costiia. 
3odiima  -  pindi,    Tel.,    Flour    of 

wheat.  • 
Sodwit,  8p,  of  Limosa,  L.  macro- 

rhampua. 
Toga.     See  Deserts, 
logam,  Tel.,  Cboloroxylon  dupada. 
rogawut.    See  DhondaL 
}ogi.     See  BiJM>nr. 
bgird,  Pbbs.,  Sulphur, 
(ogi-aag,  Hind.,  Bfalra  parviflora. 
ro-go    of  ManiUa,    Acacia  abster* 
gena. 

-oia,  Tam.,  Tbl.,  Quaratree. 
ioitre.     See  Oalloor-ka-patta. 
okak.     See  Cataracts ;  Waterfall. 
okan,  Panj.,  Alhagi  maurorum. 
okantaka,    Sansk.,  Aateraoantha 
Jongifolia. 

okaru.  Hind.,  Pedalium  murex; 
Gokra  Icalan,  Xantbium  stru- 
marinm. 

okata  Seku  festiral.  See  Oki-don- 
Tako. 

okiiira,  Gokshnra,  Hind.,  Aster- 
aoantha  longifolia. 
>kkar.    See  Kashmir.  .    , 

>kkati2,  Singh.,  Gamboge. 
»klen.    See  Turkoman ;  Yamut. 
^kshara,     Hind.,     Asteracantfaa 
longifolia. 

»]&  gandi,  Tel.,  Tradescantia 
ixillaris. 

lakA.     See  Kunda-Qolak. 
^lakonda,  Tbl.,  Capsicum  fmtes- 
sena. 

tlapilly.    See  Diamond. 
laroo,  SiND.,  Cocdnea  Indioa. 
lutto  koku,  Tbl.,  Nesokia  Indiea. 
Idar,  DuKH.,  Steroulia  guttata. 
Iden  berenice.    See  Ophir. 
Iden  eagle,  Aquila  ohrysaetos. 
Iden  orange.  Citrus  Japonioa. 
Iden  stream,  ChrysorrhoBa  of  the 
ancients,   Barrada  lirer  of  Da- 


Golden-thread  root,  Coptis  teeta. 
Goliga,  Mantika,  SflALAY,  Bezoar. 
Golive,   Korimidi,  Tbl.,   Coix  bar- 

bata. 
Gol-kakra,      Benj.,       Momordioa 

Cochin-Chinensis. 
Golkamila  sama,    Jhelum,  Gloch- 

idion  ^elutinum. 
Gol-kundru,  Panj.,  Coocinea  Indiea. 
Golu-mora,    Cetlon,    Cryptocarja 

floribunda. 
Golunda  Ellioti.    See  Coffee  Plant- 
ing, 774. 
Gonobroon.      See    Bunder   Abbas; 

Harmozift. 
Gtomcha.     See  Clothing. 
Gome,  Jav.,  Rice. 
Gomez,  Lorenzo  de.    See  Borne ). 
Gond.       See     Centnd    Provinces; 

Dravidian. 
Gondar.     See  Insects. 
Gond-badustar,  HiND.,  Civet. 
Gondni,     Lasura,    Hind.,    Cordia 

obliqua. 
Gondopherrcs.     See  Bactria,  224. 
Gonerdiya  dynasty.     See  Kashmir. 
Gongen  Sama.    See  Oki-don-Takot) 
Gooral,  HiND.,  Nemorrhoedus  gond)> 
Grooseberry,  country,  Cicca  disticha. 
Gooseberry  tree,  Averrhoa  caram- 

bola. 
Goowa  mooree,  Beno.,  Fceniculum 

panmori. 
Gopala,  a  name  of  Krishna. 
Gopura.     See  Architecture,  143. 
Gor,  ASBAlf,  Bhinoceros. 
Gora.    See  Bhairava. 
Gora-bach,  Bbno.,  Acorus  calamus. 
Gorak     amli,     Hind.,    Adansonia 

digitata. 
Gorakhnath,  a  name  of  Siva. 
Goranta,    Iveni,    Tel.,    Lavsonia 

inermis. 
Gor-bacha,  DuKH.,  Leopard. 
Gori.    See  Hasn  Oorl 
Gk>rilla,  Orang-utan. 
Gor-ka-gu  of  Kashmir.    See*  Pheas- 
ant. 
Gorkhar,    Hind.,    Equus    onager. 

Wild  ass  of  Cutch. 
Gorkhee,BBNo.,  Solanum  pubesoens. 
Goroohana,  Sansk.,  Bezoar. 
Gorre  chimidi,  Tel.,  Andrographis 

echioides. 
Goru  chettu  gadda,  Tel.,  Eulophia 

virens. 
Goru  -  chikudu,    Tel.,    Cyamopsis 

psoraloides. 
Gos-hawk,  Aatur  trivirgatus. 
Goesampinus  rubra,  Bombax  Mala- 

baricum. 
GoBsampinus  Rumphii,  Eriodendron 

anfraotuosum. 
Gotho,  Ubita,  Carissa  carandas. 
Gotti  chettu,  Tel.,  Zizyphus  xylo- 

pyrus,  Z.  elliptica,  and  Z.  cara- 

cutta. 
Gouari,     Gour,     Dukh.,     Hind., 

Cyamopsis  psoraloides. 
Goughia     Neilgherrense,     Daphni- 

phyllum  RoxburghiL 
Goundhan,  Mahb.,  Diospyros  cordi- 

folia. 
Gour,  Gauri-Gai,    Hind.,    Gavieus 

gaurus. 
Goura  coronata.    See  Pigeons. 
Gourd,  Benincasa  cerif era;  Cucurbita 

maxima,   Trichosanthes   cucume- 

rina. 
Gourd,  wild,  Colocynth. 
Gour-gia,      Pbbs.,      Androx>ogon 

schoenanthus. 
Govardhan.    See  Mount. 
Govila.  Beng.,  Yitis  Utifolia. 
Govind.    See  Nanak. 
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Govind  Kund.    See  Brindaban. 
Gowreephal,  DuKH.,  Rubus,  sp. 
Gowr-gia,  Pebs.,  Lemon  grass. 
Goyar,  Beno.,  Plotus  melanogaster. 
Gozang,  Kasamm,  Chenab,  Avena 

fatua.   ' 
Gracillaria  tenax,  Encheuma  spino- 
sum.    See  Agar-agar ;  Sea-weeds. 
Graculid89.     S^  Phalacroooracids. 
Gradul,  Ddkh.,'  Entada  pursetha. 
Grsdco  Parthian.    See  Bactria,  223. 
Grahana,  Sansk.,  an  eclipse. 
Grahastasramam.  Hindu,  66. 
Grahilote — Kachhwaha. 
Gran.    See  Holy  Fig  Tree  ;  Patra. 
Gram,  Dolichos  uniflorus  is  Madras 

gram;  Red  gram  is  D.  catjang; 

Bengal  gram  is  Cicer  arietinum ; 

Green  gram  is  Phaseolus  mungo ; 

Manilla  gram  is  Arachis  hypogea. 
Grama-karana,  Sansk.,  Accountant. 
Grampus.      See   Cetacea;   Delphi- 

nid». 
Granatum     litoreum,     ^locJarpus 

granatum. 
Graphite.    See  Black  Lead ;  Plum- 
:  bago. 
Graptophyllum  hortense.  Caricature 

plant.  • 

Grass  cloth — ^Urticace». 
Grass  oil  of  Nemaur,  Eno.,  Andro- 

pogon  Martini. 
Grasiya.    See  Cutch ;  Pramara. 
Gratiola     portulacacea,  Herpestris 

monniera. 
Grebe,  ap,  of  Podicepe,  Colymbidse. 
Grihashta,  Householder.  * 

Grimnas,  Bhot.,  Hordeum  ocoleste. 
Grosbeaks,  n>.  of  FringUlinaB. 
Grotte  aux  ites.    See  Cromlech. 
Ground  -  nut,    Earth  -  nut,     Eno., 
Z  Arachis  hyix>gea. 
Grouse,  rock  and  sand,  the  family 

Pterodidse.     See  Tetzaonidie. 
Grubs.    See  Bug ;  Coffee  Planting ; 

Crane;  Insects. 
Gryllotalpa  Phanga.    See  Crickets  ; 

uisects:  Phanga. 
Gua,  Kuthi?  Beno.,  Aieoa  cateohu. 
Guatteria     coffeoides,     Polyalthia 

ooffeoides. 
Guchi,  Hind.,  Mushroom. 
Guddi — Kohiatan. 
Gudi    kum,    also    Gudia,    Hind., 

Meconopeis  aculeata. 
Guduchi,    Sansk.,    also    Amurta, 

nnospora  cordif  olia. 
Gudumbat,    Hind.,  Rhus   Temici- 

fera. 
Guelder  rose.  Viburnum  opulus. 
Gugaira.     See  Canals. 
Gugal^    Hind.,    Gugalam,     Tak., 

Reams. 
Gugfd,    Dup,     Beno.,    Canarium 

strictum. 
Gugal,    SUTLEJ,    Dolomiea   maoro- 

cephala. 
Gugala,  Sansk.,  Hind.,  Balsamo- 

dendron  agallocha. 
Guggala,TEL. ,  (resin)  Vatlca  robusta, 

B^dellium. 
Guguli,    Dekhan,    Letsomia    ner- 
vosa. 
Gui,     Sisterhood.      See     Brother- 
making;  Oraon. 
Guia-leggia,  Beno.,  Stumns  dnera- 

ceus. 
Guinea    grains.      See     Melegueta 

Pepper. 
Guinea-worm,  Filaria  Medinensis. 
Gujerati.    See  Languages. 
Gulandi,  Can.,  Golunda  Elliotti. 
Gulbadan.    See  Cloths. 
Gul-bahar,  HiND.,  Grislea  tomen- 

tosa. 
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Gal  baji,  GiU  abbaB,  HiKD.,  Mira- 

bilifl  jalapa. 
Gul-ohand.  Hikd.,  Gardenia  florida. 
Gul-dawafiU,  Hum. ,  Ohryianthemam 

Indicuxn. 
Guler,  Hind.,  FicuB  glomerata. 
Gali,  Hind.,  Aigyreia  ipeoioBa. 
GulL  TsL.,  Capparis  grandifl. 
Gol-i-ajaib,  Hind.,  Hibisoiu  muta- 

bilii. 
GoUxnara,  Can.,  ZizyphoB  jujuba. 
Gulivenda,  TsL.,  Abnu  precatoriui. 
Gul  jaf ari  piirnka,KAaHAN,yiIlania. 
Gul  khfdra,  HiND.,  Altbtea  rosea. 
GoUem  chettu,  Tsl.,  Oapparis  gran- 

dis. 
GulU,  DUKH.,  CoraL 
GqUb,  jp.  of  Lurns,  Kroikocephalas, 

Xema. 
Gul-maidah— JsAynth. 
Gul  makhxnul,  HIND.,  Gompbrena 

globota. 
Gul  mumanni,  Gul  sparlei.  Hind., 

Amefaia  eehioidet. 
Gul-tbabu,   Hind.,   PoUaathet   tu- 

berosa. 
Guluga,  Malay,  Cinnabar. 
Guluwan.    See  Kathmir. 
Gul-wail,  OuKH.,  Tinospora  oordi- 

folia. 
Gnmaddi    kaia,    Tbl.,     Cnrorbita 

mazinia. 
Gumbari,  BiNO.,  Gmelina  arborea. 
Gnmpana,  Tbl.,  Odina  wodier. 
Gumti — Kankrowlee  Lake. 
Qamudu-teku,   Til.,  Gmelina   ar- 
*     borea. 
Gumudu  tige,  Tel,,  Batatas  pani* 

oulata. 
Gunoh,  Beiti,  Kabs.,  Abms  preea- 

torios. 
Gunoha,  Hind.,  Abnu  preoatorius. 
Gnnd,  Goondi,  Hind.,  Oordia  angui- 

tifolia. 
Gnndala,    Gundra,   Til.,    Cypenu 

hezastaobTus. 
Gondatu.  £ra-mar,  Dekh.,  AriBto- 

locbia  biacteata. 
Gnnd  banmgbi,  DuKH.,  Gnnta  bar- 

enga. 
Gund  bel,  Olaohs,  HiND.,  Lemon 

grass. 
Gundba-goorana.     Bbno.,     Andro- 

pogonglaber. 
Gundho-bena;  Beno.,  Guj.,  Lemon 


Gnndburaja,      Bamak.,     Gardenia 

florida. 
Gund-mar,  Kabh.,  Wormwood. 
Gundu  meda,  TiL.,  Celastms  pani- 

culatus. 
Gondun,  Mahb.,  Ebretia  ovalifolia. 
Gunga-ravi,  Tel.,  Rosewood.. 
Gunong  Bermnn.    See  Binua. 
Guorami     See  Fishes,  1116. 
Guptipara.    See  Trireni 
Guranya  alu.  Hind.,  Diosoorea  pur- 

pnrea. 
Gurasman  Babashi.    See  Parsee. 
Gorayi,  Guriya,  Gond.,  Portaz  pic- 

tus. 
Gurgan.    See  Hyrcani 
Gurga-naru,  Hind.,  Bryonia  laoin- 

iosa. 
Gurba  Mundala.    See  Durgontee. 
Gurmalla,  Gdj.,  Oathartoearpus  fis- 
tula. 
Gurnard,  ap.  of  ibe  Triglidffi,  Fishes. 
Gurrapu  gatte  aku,  Tel.,  Cueroden- 

dron  visoosum. 
Gurrayin  of  Hurriana,  Bastard. 
Guragmla,  Til.,  Abms  preoatorius. 
Gurugu  kura,  Tel.,  Oeloeia  albida. 
Gunikatta,  &AN8K.,  Bole  Armenian. 
Guru  Kot.    See  Koiegurb. 


Gurasman.    See  Parsee. 

Gurz,  Hind.,  Maoe. 

Gushura,  Hind.,  Boot  of  Barleria 

longifolia. 
Gusrah  of  Cis-Sutlej,  sandy,  unoul- 

tarable  soil. 
Gotohka,  Gudgega,  DUKH.,  Guilan- 

dina  bonduc. 
Gutimar,  Hind.,  Aquila  hastata. 
Gutti  ganneru,  Tel.,  Oalpioarpum 

Bozbarghii. 
GuTa  gutti,  Tbl.,  Triebodisma  Indi- 

cum. 
Gavar-phaUif  GuJ.,  Oyamopsis  pso- 

raloides. 
Guya  babula,  HnrD.,  Vachellia  far- 

nesiana. 
Guzanjabin,  Hind.,  Manna. 
Gwai-douk,  Bubm.,  Gonnarus  spoci- 

osa. 
Gwalior.    See  Cave  Temples,  611 ; 

Hindustan,  80^;  Sindla. 
Gwal  kakriy  Hind.,  Bryonia  umbel- 

lata. 
Gya,  Tib.,  a  Barbarian. 
GymnodontidaB — Diodon,  Fishes. 
Gymnopleurus.    See  Coprid». 
Gynaion  vestitum,  Gordia  vestita. 
GypaetuB  barbatua,  Vulture. 
GyraspuT.    See  Architecture. 


Habak,  Abab.,  Odmum,  sp. 

Habash,  a  raoe  in  Africa ;  an  Al^ys- 
sinian. 

Habilsai    See  Afghanistan. 

Hadar,  Khadri,  Beas,  Bibes. 

Hadramaut.    See  Arabia. 

Haenun,  a  name  of  Amoy. 

Haft  Khaneh— Karna-ohapara. 

Haft  Tan.    See  Baba  Yadgar. 

Haiga.    See  Brahmans,  4^ 

Hai-hung,  Hai-t'ang-li,  Chin.,  Cy- 
donia  Japonioa. 

Haikalsai.    See  Afghanistan. 

Hai-kau,  Chin.,  Beaver. 

Haik-khye,  BUBM.,  Sapindns  emar- 
ginatus. 

Hai-nab,  Chin.,  Lawsonia  inermis. 

Hai-piau-siu,  Chin.,  Cuttle-fish 
bone. 

Hai-rh-cha,  Chin.,  Catechu. 

Hai-tsai,  Hai-tsau,  Chin.,  Agar-agar. 

Hai-tsau,  Tu-ja-tsai,  Chin.,  Alg», 
Sea-weeds. 

Hai-tsung,  Chin.,  SquiH 

Haiyu — ^Kusunda. 

Hajam,  Hind.,  a  barber  in  Central 
India ;  the  village  barbers,  particu- 
larly the  MuhamQiadaa  ones,  have 
some  knowledge  of  medicine ;  thej 
also  set  broken  limbsj  and  their 
wives  usually  act  as  nudwives. 

Hajonff.    See  Borneo,  420. 

Hajr-Armeni,  Arab.,  Bole  Ar- 
menian. 

Hajr-ul-Aswad,  the  black  stone  at 
Mecca. 

Hajr-ul-Bucher,  Arab.,  Besoar. 

Hajr  -  ul  -  Musa,  Arab.  ,  Asphalte^ 
Mommai. 

Hakeem,  a  physician.    See  Hakim. 

Hakin,  Hakan,  Hind.,  Croton  poly- 
andrum. 

Hakorch,  Beno.,  Dilivaria  iUdfolia. 

Hakuch,  Beno.,  Psoralea  cory- 
lifolia. 

Hala,  Haho,  Halashi,  Bavi,  Bhns 
SQOcedanea. 

Halas.    See  Binua. 

Halbefa,  Shimlet,  Abab.,  TrigoneUa 
foenum-graoum. 

Haldi,  Hind.,  Gurooma  longa. 
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Haldi-algusi-lata,   Beko.,   Cnaeate 

reflexa. 
Haldi-ka-]har,    DUKH.,    Coecininm 

fenesttatum. 
Halela    ard*    Hind.,    Terminalii 

chebula,  Myrobalan. 
Haleluj,    Abab.,    Balanites  JBoP- 

tiaca. 
-Haleo,  Harin,  Hadu,  Pakj.,  Gonsi 

maorophylla. 
Hal-gass,  SiNOH.,  Vateiia  Indiea 
HaU.     SeeDom. 

HaliastuT  Indieos,  i  437.    See  Bbda 
Halicore.   See  Cetaoea ;  DelpbiniiiK ; 

Dugong. 
Halim,    Tara.-tezak,   Hind.,  I^ 

dium  sativum. 
Hali   mara.    Can.,  ChrjmngkfiBm 
'  Roxburgh]!. 
]^ali-moong,    Beno.,    Green  gzia, 

PhaseoluB  mungo. 
HaliBpongia,   a   genus  c^ 

the  genus  Halidiondria. 
Haliun,    Hind.,    Asparagus 

mosuB. 
Hallabid.    See  Architecture,  146^ 
Halmililla,     Hammaniftl,     Ses^, 

B^rya  ammonilla. 
Halwa  kaddu?    Hikd.,    CuculiU 

maxima. 
Halyun,  Yeramya,  Ablab.,  Aiyaxa- 

gus  ofiicinalis. 
Hiunadan.    See  Esther. 
Hamah.    See  Ismail  Abulfida. 
Hamat.    See  Gamut. 
Hamiy,  Arab.,  Bumex  aoetosa. 
Ha-mi    See  Colqnhoun. 
Hamites  in  Africa,  esfimated  ak  9 

millions. 
Hamrangai..   See  Afghanistan. 
Hamsa  padi,  Tbl.,  (a)  HeUotrasiB 

Coromandelianum,     (6)    CeUes* 

prooumbens. 
Hanbal.    See  Imam. 
Hancomia  speciosa.       See   C-sMfe- 

choue. 
Hand  -  gul,    Kaghak,     Cioihflas 

intybuB. 
Hang-chow-fu.    See  Bora,  417. 
Hangul,    Hongln,    Kasb.,  Cerro 

WaUichiL 
Hanja,  Pushtu,  Acaci&  fsmriimi 
Hanjika,  also  Cfaizi  teku,  Tkl^  afi 

of  derodendron,  a  m« 
Han-shwin-shih,  Chis., 

spar. 
Hansraj,PANJ.,  Adiantom  fiwV*— 
Hanuman,  Hind.,  Preaibytas  m^ 

ius.    Sc»8  Bfammalisu 
Hanway,  Jonas.    See  ^t^*^  Sh. 
Hansal,    Hind.,    Acer    calx 

also  root  of  Citndlna 
Hapurmali,  Beng.,  VaUaris' 

toma. 
Har.    SeeBasant. 
Har,    Harhar,    Hind.,    T( 
'  chebula. 

Harbamh,  Dukh.,  Otoer 
Harbarala,  Singh.,  Ooloeaaa 

quorum. 
Hsff    charrul.     Hind., 

sepiaria,  Flagellaria  ^**^*ffai 
Hardaur.    See  Hurdoar. 
HaTdwieke,GeneraL    SeeBUp^M 
Haifaruri,  Hind.,  Cicca  dk 
Har^ela,   Hurgela,    HinDl^ 

ptUosaigala, 
Har  Govind.    See  Kanaka 
Hari,  Hm>.,  Aiistolo^ii^ 
Hariali,  Oraaa,  C^nMidon  < 
HariDass.    Seelknaen, 
Hari  Kin.    Sea  Ji^aa» 
Hari  -  mandhakaBMi. 

arietinufli. 
Hari-Bud.    See  Hamt 
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Httiwhandra.    See  SoDAhiepliM. 

[arita] 
boU. 


Haritaka,  Sansk.,  Term 


hiepHi 
inalia 


ohe- 


Barita    manjari,    TXL.,    Acalypha 
Indica. 

Baritba,   Hind.,   Sapindu*    deter- 
gnia,  S.  acuzninatus. 

BMjora,  Hind.,    Oisaiu    quadran- 
guaiik 

Hwka,  Can.,  Harmala  rata? 

Barkneh  kuita,   Hind.,    Dilivaiia 
ilieifolia. 

Banna],  Isband,  Hind.,  Feganum 
Jiarmala. 

pannala  rata,  Peganam  harmala. 

Ebrmachi,  Panj.,  Bole  Armenian. 

Sam,  AntUope  bezoartioa. 

Sama  ma8,HiND. ,  Gerbillaa  Indioas. 

Biatpodon.    See  Fiabes,  1116. 

Bar-paja.    See  Husbandry,  126. 

Barput,  Kash.,  Uraos,  tp. 

ECarrien,  8p.  of  Circm.    See  Birds. 

Barrin-haia,  Hind.,  Amoora  robi< 
toka. 

SartaL  Hind.,  Orpiment. 

Siartighsea  spectabilis.  See  Cedar, 
lanm-tatija.  Hind.,  Ophelia, 
laaalban  -  aonair,  Abab.,  Boemar- 

inu8  ofScinalii. 
laaan— Imam, 
lasani  Syed,  Desoendants  of  Hasan, 

son  of  Ali. 
laaani  Tasuf .    See  Diatomaoece. 
Iaaan>as-8aba.     See  Alamat ;  Old 

Man. 
laMk.    See  Had. 
laaha,  Arab.,  Thymus  yulgaria. 
la-sih-ni,  Mongol,  Asafostida. 
ImbI,  Hind.,  Cichoiium  intybus. 
lasn-ul-Hillaj.    See  Sufi. 
iftsse  hiban,  Hosse-ol-jawi,  PXRS., 

Styrax,  Benzoin. 
[Mti  kasaka,  Tkl.,  Elephantopus 

Bcaber. 

[aaiinapur.    See  Jumna. 
Eafh,  KIND.,  Cubit. 
bfihigooree.  Hind.,  Qyelamen. 
[*tial— Sir-kap. 
C»tkar.    See  Dhansar. 
Eatmul,  Hind.,  Opnelia  alata. 
[attian,  Safed  simal.  Hind.,  Erio- 

dendron  anfractuosum. 
[aunm.    See  Bedouin, 
^▼anga,  Malial.,  Cassia  lignea. 


[aurk  eagles,  tp.  of  limnaetus. 
I,  the  sdo-f 
Blids. 


A'wks, 


-family  Aodpitiinse. 


]ay»  Arthur,  Marquess  of  Tweed- 
dale.    See  Birds,  367. 
flbSMa*    See  Afghanistan. 
Azel,     Corylus    columa,     EUuna- 
mielide». 
Bjdz-Hindi,  Abab.,  Berberis  aris' 


ead-hunting.    See  Borneo. 
eflfert  -  pea,  Oardiospennum  halioa- 

Mother,   HimalayaD,    Andromeda 

fastigiata. 

slMdau,  Can.,  Artooarpus  hirsutus. 

9oats0UB  of  Miletus,  b.o.  509-486, 

t-tte  first  Greek  who  speaks   of 

[xidia  by  name. 

^Siertb    raoemosa,     Heptapleumm 


»clg«hogs,  8p,  of  Brinaoeus.     See 

^cbrobhunooroDariam.  SeeGanda- 

vsuL 

^dyaaram  alhagi,  Alhogi  mauro- 


ydysanim  lagenarium,  Aehyno- 

poeneaspeia. 

s^sarum  prostratum,  Indigoleia 

sfimaapiUa. 


Hedysarum  sennoides,  Ormooarpum 

sennoides. 
Hedysarum  trifl.,  Desmodium  tri- 

fiorum. 
Heen    ambilla  f^as,  SiNOH.,  Anti- 

desma  alexitena. 
Heen-tambala.     Singh.,      Ehretia 

buxifoHa. 
Heggin,  Can.,  Mus  bandicota. 
Heh-fu-tszi,   Tsin-hiung,  Chin., 

Aconitum  Tariegatum. 
Helbeth,  Abab.^  Fenugreek  seed. 
HeliadsB  of  India.     Hindustan,  80 1 

Rama ;  Solar  Baoe. 
Helianthemum.    See  Cistaoese. 
Helianthus  oleifer,  Guisotia  oleifera. 
Qelianthus    tuberosus,    Jerusalem 

artichokes. 
Heliconidie.    See  Insects. 
Helioteres  isora,  Isora  oorylif olia. 
Helij-i-Kabuli,   Abab.,   Terminalia 

ohebula,  Myrobalan. 
Heliocles.     See  Baotria,  222. 
HelioooDis  oupido.-   See  Insects. 
Heliopolis.       See    Baalbeo;    Sun- 
worship. 
Heliopsis  platyglossa,  Quizotia  olei- 
fera. 
Heliothis  armigera.    See  Inseots. 
Heliotrope.    See  Bloodstone. 
Heliotropium    Indlcum,   Tiaridium 

Indicum. 
Helmand.    See  Arran,  176. 
Helmet  erab,  Limulus  lon^;i8pina. 
Hemba,  Abab.    See  Oxahdaioesd. 
Hemidaotylus  oootcei.   See  BeptUes. 
Hemifymma      Macleodii,      Cordia 

Maoleodii. 
Hemileia    vastatrix.      See    Coffee 

Planting,  775 ;  Inseots. 
Hemiramphus.    See  Fishes,  1116. 
Hemitelia  horrida.  Tree-fern. 
Hemitragos.    See  Boyid»,  425. 
Hemlock,  Conium  maculatum. 
Hemp,  Cannabis  satira,  Crotalaria 

juncea. 
Hemroo.    See  Clothing. 
Hendel  kakora,  Beno.,  Bhisophoia 

gymnorhisa. 
Hendon.    See  Bafiles. 
Hengar.    See  Palitana. 
Heng-ohuns-ha-po,  Chzm.,  Chi^a 

grass  or  Bhea. 
Henna,  Mhendi,  Hind.,  Lawsonia 

inermis. 
Henna  goiiW«  Can.,  Ixoza  parvi- 

flora. 
Henna -ul-koresh,  Abab.,   Lbhon 

rotundatus. 
Hera.    See  Hora. 
Hercules.    See  Baldeo. 
Herear  du,  a  deity  of  the  Koram- 

bar. 
Herenso,  Sansk.,  Pisam  satirum, 
Hermttos.    See  Baotria,  222. 
Hermann.    See  Botany. 
Hermit  orabs,  sp.  of  Paguridje. 
Hermon — ^Mount. 
Herodias.    See  Egret. 
Herons,  »p,  of  Ardea. 
Herpestes  grxMus.    See  YiTeiridsB; 

Ichneumon. 
Herpeton,    a    genus    of    harmless 

snakes.    See  Eeptiles. 
Hessonite,  or  Kaneel  stone.  Cinna- 
mon stone.    See  Garnet. 
Heterophiagma  Boxborghii,  Spatho- 

dea  Boxburghii. 
Hevea  Benthamiana.     See  CaouV 

chouo. 
Hewar,  Mahb.,  Acaoia  leuoophlcsa. 
Hia-hi,   Sandwiob  Iblands,   SaB- 

talum  aUbam. 
Hiang-oh'-un,  Chun-pi,  CHOr.,  Ood- 

relaodoratk 
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Hiang-fu-tM,  Chin.,  Cyperus  esou- 

lentus. 
Hiang-kwang,  Chin.,  Mushroom. 
Hiang-ma,  Chin.,  Hibiscus  oanna- 

binus. 
Hiang-tsai,  Chin.,  Parsley. 
Hiatma.    See  Hun. 
Hibbah  namah,  a  deed  of  gift. 
Hibbuk,  also  Hibbuk  nana,  Ajlab., 

Mint. 
Hibiscus  populneus,  Theapesia  po- 

pulnea. 
Hioisous.similis,  Paritium  tiliaoeum. 
Hibiscus  subdanffa,  Koselle. 
Hihisous  Zeylanicus,  Pavonia  Zev- 

lamca. 
Hi-el,  the  winter  solstice. 
HierodulsB  of  Babylon,  Dancing  girls. 
Hieroglyphics.     See  Cuneiform. 
Hijili  badam.  Bang.,  Anacardium 

occidentale,     also   Aleurites   tri- 
loba. 
Hijili  mehndi,  Eugenia  braoteata. 
Hijjul,  Hma,  Bbno.,  3Mringtonia 

acutangula. 
Hik-gass,  Singh.,  Odin%  wodier. 
Hillooya,   Beno.,  Asparagus  t^ci* 

nails. 
Hilsa  fish,  dupea  palasah. 
Hiltit^  Anjadan,  Abab.,  Ferula  aea- 

foBt^da. 
Himapraya  or  Himavan,  the  Snowy 

Mountains. 
Himavat.    See  Parvati 
Himis,  Humus,  Abab.,  Oioer  arie* 

tinum. 
Himyar,  Abab.,  Bed—HomaritsB. 
Hin  -  bin  -  komba.    Singh.  ,    Aixdro- 

graphis  panioulata. 
Hmdano,  Sind.,  Citmllos  ououxbita. 
Hindhi    See  Afghanistan,  80. 
Hindubs   Hind.,    Cichorium  inti" 

bus. 
Hindu  Kush..    See  Central  Asia; 

Imaus. 
Hindustan,  80— Indore. 
Hindwana,  Hind.,  also  Tarbiu,  the 

Wateiwmelon,  CitmUus  oaourbita. 
Hineredax%      Singh.,     Anethum 

sowa. 
Hing,    Hind.,    Ferula    asafostiday 

Asafcetida. 
Hingam,  Abab.,  Hind.,  Time,  Sea- 
son ;  henee  ffingami,  temporary. 
Hingan  bet,  Hingot,  Hind.,  Bm- 

nites  iEgyptiaoa. 
Hingda,  also  Durdar,  Hind.,  Cin-< 

abar. 
Hing-gaoh,  Bbno.,  Asafcetida  plant. 
Hinghudi,  Saksx.,  Terminalia  oat- 

appa. 
Hingk j.    See  Kapadi. 
Hingoolee,  Bbng.,  Solanwn  malon- 

gena. 
ffin-gotu     kola,     SmOB.,    Hydro- 

cotyle  Asiatica. 
Hingul,  Singh.,  Amoora  rohitoka. 
Hingula  Devi    See  Orit». 
Hinne  koreish,  Abab.,  liohen  ro- 
tundatus. 
Hin-pus-wael,  Singh.,  Entadapoise- 

tha. 
Hintal,  Bbng.,  Phoenix  pcdudoaa. 
Hippion     hyisopifoUum,    Oi«*'>«lii^ 

hyssopifolia. 
Hippobosca  equina,  Haraa-fly. 
mppooamous.     Sea  Fftshea,  1116} 

Syngnathids. 
Hippogloesiis    olivaoenu,    Japaaasa 

halibut. 
Bip^maae  biglanduloM  of  BofSM, 

^Ids  oaoutmuo. 
Hippopotamus     amphibius.       Bee 

Hippopos  aaoulatiis^  Mdaena  gigaa. 
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Hippofitratus.     See  Baotria,  222. 
Hippotigris.     See  Equidse. 
Hiptage  madablota,  Giertnera  race- 

moaa. 
Hirabol,    Sansk.,  Balsamodcndron 

myrrha. 
Hira   dakhun,    Pterocarpus   draco, 
Calamus  draoo,  Dragon's  blood. 

Hirak  or  Hirek,  Diospyros  montana. 

Hiranyabahu.    See  Chandragupta. 

Hira-tutia,  Hind.,  Green  copperas. 

Hircns  aegagrus,  Capra  megaceros. 

Hirda,  Dukh.,  also  Huldah,  Termi- 
niJia  chebnlik 

Hirek,  Pasendu,  Pan  J.,  Diospyros 
montana. 

Himeola.    See  Fungus. 

Hini-padi,      Hind.,      ConvolTulus 
aryensis. 

Hirsuf,  Beno.,  Artichoke,  Gynara 
scolymus. 

Him,  Hind.,  Cassia  tora. 

Hirumba,  a  name  of  Kachar. 

Hissar.     See  Walking  Fishes. 

EKtopadesa,  Kalila-wa-Damna,  lite- 
rature. 

Hittitea — ^literature. 

Hiu,  Yu.  Chin.,  Citrus  decnmana. 

Hiueh-kieh,  Chu-kieh,  Chin.,  Dra- 
gon's blood. 

Hiueh-yu,  Chin,  (the  tallow),  Stil- 
lingia  sebif era. 

Hiuen-hu-soh,  Chin.,  Corydalts  am- 
bigua. 

Hiuen-tiau-tsse,  Chin.,  Rubus,  tp, 

Hiung-nu.     See  Hun ;  Turk. 

Hiun-luh-hiang,  Chin.,  Olibanum. 

Hla,  Tib.,  Musk  deer.  The  finest 
musk  comes  from  Khoten. 

H*lwa-bo,  BuRH.,  Eriobenatiliifolia. 

H^man,  Bdbu.,  Feronia  elephantum. 

H'man  then,  BUBic.,  Curcuma  Rob- 
coeana. 

ffmo,  BuRH.,  Agaric. 

Hnan,  BuBif.,  Nauolea  oordifoUa. 

Hnan  bai,  Na-bhay,  BuRif.,  Odina 
wodier. 

Hnan-mA,BuBiL,Sesamum  Indicum. 

Ho — ^Kol,  Mundah,  Sun-worship. 

Hoa  or  Hea.    See  Chaldaoa,  642. 

Hobby,  Hypotriorohis  subbuteo  and 
H.  severus.  See  Faloonid» ; 
Laghar. 

Hodgson,  Bryan.    See  Birds,  367. 

Hodhad,  Father  of  Balkees. 

Hog-badg^  Arctonyx  coUaris. 

Hog-deer.  Hyelaphus  pordnus. 

Hog-weed,  Boerhaavia  ereota. 

Hoh-huh,  Chin.,  Quercus,  sp. 

Hoisala.  See  Arohitecture  ;  Sculp- 
tures. 

Hoiaala  BeUala.  See  Architecture, 
146;  Sculptures. 

Holcus  spicatus,  Penicillaria  splcata. 

Holgeri,   Mahr.,   HoUgama   longi- 

Holkar.    See  Feudatory. 

Holly,  Ilex. 

Hollyhock,  Eno.,  Althffia  rosea. 

Holoptelooa  integrifolia,  Ulmus  in- 
teipifolia. 

Holothuria  physalis,  Portuguese 
man-of-war; 

Holothuxiads,  Trepang. 

Homa.    See  Soma. 

Homalopsidn.    See  Roptiles. 

Hondapara,  Ceyl.,  Dillenia  speciosa. 

Honey  Duuard,  Pemts  cristata. 

Honey  guides,  Indicator  xantho- 
notus. 

Honey-suckers,  «p.  of  JSthqpyga, 
Leptocoma,  Axaohneohthra,  Sun- 
bird. 

Honeysuckle,  Quiiqualis  Indica. 

^01l9-lane,  Chin.,  Coptifl  teeta. 


Honglu,  Kash.,  Cervus.Wallichii. 
Honnay,  Can.,  Pterocarpus  santa- 

linus. 
Honover.     See  Parsee. 
Hor,  Hind.,  Terminalia  chebula. 
Hora-gaha,    Singh.,  Dipterocarpus 

turbinatus. 
Horikowan,  Mahr.,  Alstonia  scho-. 

laris. 
Horingi  maram,  also  Horingi  tanga 

maram,  Tam.,  Soap-nut  treea. 
Horits.    See  Asfhola ;  Orite. 
Hormara,  Sea-coast  district  of  Balu- 
chistan. 
Hormasd.    See  Parsee. 
Hombills.    See  Birds ;  Bucerotid». 
Hornet.       See  Insects ;  Vespids  $ 

Wasps. 
Horse.    See  Equide. 
Horn  of  Surat,  Urtiea  heterophylla. 
Ho-san,  Chin.,  Rhubarb. 
Ho-tan-t*u,  Chin.,  Commelyna  Ben- 

galensis. 
Ho-t'-au,  Sien-kwo,  Chin.,  Peach. 
Hottentot   in  Africa  estimated  at 

60,000. 
Hottonia  sexrata,  Hydiilla  verticil- 

lata. 
Hot  wind,  Phagwa. 
Houbara.    See  Bustard. 
Howa,  Fer8.,  Atmospheric  air. 
How  Tsang,  Ulterior  Tibet. 
Hoy-shun,  Chin.,  Holothuria. 
Hsai-than-barah,  Burm.,  Golonium 

lanceolatum. 
H'sat-ta-phu,     Burm.,     Pandanus 

odoratissimus. 
H'say-dan-shwaywa,  Burm.,  Arsenic. 
H'seik-ba-lu,    Burm.,     Nyctanthes 

urbor-tristis. 
H'seik-kyi,  Burm.,  Sapindus  rubi- 

ginoBus. 
H^n,    H'sen-way,  Burm.,  Ochna 

squarrosa. 
H*Boo-kyan-bo,    Burm.,  Ciesalpinia 

sepiaria. 
H'tem,  Burm.,  Nauclea  parviflora. 
H'ten-roo,  Hind.,  Casuarina  muri- 

cata. 
H'toung  h'pyu,  BURM.,   Calcareous 

spar. 
Hud,  Arab.,  a  fruit. 
Hubbuk,  Arab.,  Mentha  sativa. 
Hubbuk-ul-bukir,  Arab.,  Anthemis 

nobilis. 
Hub-ul-ban  (seeds),  Arab.,  Horse- 
radish tree. 
Hub-ul-ehar,  Arab.,  Laurel  beny. 
Hub-ul-nubcor,      Arab.,      Juniper 

berries. 
Hub-ul-kaking,     Arab.,    Puneeria 

coagulans. 
Hub-ul-mul,  Arab.,  Ophelia  chir- 

ata. 
Hub-ul-mushk,  Arab.,  Abelmoschus 

moschatus. 
Hub-US-Soudan,      Arab.,      Cassia 

absus. 
Hub-usufevjul,  Arab.,  Cydonia  vid- 

gans. 
Hub-u-sangi,  Arab.,  Ipomoea  tur^ 

pethum. 
Huing-yuen,    Chin.,    Saroodactylis 

odorata. 
Hu-kwa,  Hwang-kwa,  Chin.,  Cucu- 

mis  melo. 
Hulang-hik-gas,  Sinqh.,  Chlokraasia 

tabiuaris. 
Hulan  mara,  Can.,  Albissia  stipulata. 
Hulashing,  Kash.,  Rhus  buokiam- 

ela. 
HuUah,  Hind.,  also  Hurla,  Huldah 
or  Zttngeehur,  Terminalia  chebula. 
Hulsi,  Beno.,  .£gioeras  fragrans. 
Hu-lu,  Chin.,  Li^naria  vmgpftris, 
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Hulug,  Butairi,  Panj.,  Rhus  seml- 

ala&. 
Huluvi  of  Neilgheiriea,  Eurja  Ja- 

ponica. 
Hulya  mahi,  Dukh.,  Pompfaret. 
Hum,  Hamu,  of  Kangra,  Fnudnn 

floribunda. 
Hum,  Mahr.,  Guatteria 
Hu-ma-tsze,  Chin.,  FUx  seed. 
Humayun   namah.       See 

tantra. 
Hummatu,  Maleal.,  Thorn  apple, 

Datura  alba. 
Humpi.    See  Bellary. 
Humula,  Bbng.  ,  Kaempfera  nlanp. 
Hun.    See  Hialnlla ;  mung  Ku ;  SL 
Hun-des  or  Gnari  Khamm,  oeoi- 

pied  by  Hunia. 
Hun£-chi-tsze,      Chin.,      Gardaii 

rubra. 
Hung-kiao.    Tibet;  Toong-kba-bs. 
Hungrung.    See  SpitL 
Hung-tau,  Chin.,  Abrus  preoioriat. 
Hung-tau-k'au,  Chin.,  Alpinia  gs- 

langa. 
Hunni,  Hind.,  Quercus  aimiilatL 
Hunsraj,  ELind.,  Adiantam  capSv 

veneris,  A.  lonulatum. 
Hu-peh,  Chin.,  Amber. 
Hur  !  the  battle  shout  of  the  Sal- 
put. 
Hur  or  Hura,    Hend.,  TerauDslB 

chebula,  Myrobalan. 
Hura-kandu,  Singh.  » Karrimia  Zey- 

lanica. 
Hurfareori,  Hind.,  Cieca  dirtirhs 
Hurhuiya,  Brno.,  Hind.,  Polansn, 

Achyranthes  aspen. 
Huri    kankra,    Beno.,     BrytfaiBft 

oralifolia. 
Huma,  MuB,  Hnm.,  GeriNllvB  ht- 

dicus. 
Hucriphal,    Nubi,     BsKO^,    Gees 

disticha. 
Hursing,  Huisinghar,  Cab.,  Nyete- 

thes  arbor-tristis. 
Hum,  Assam.,  Urtiea  lietero|Mis> 
Huruf-i-tahii,  the  Arabic  ilplrrirtft 

any  alphabet. 
Huru^f  Sapium  Indifcam. 
Husam.    See  Imam. 
Husn  Jaber.    See  Jaber. 
Hnsse  luban,  Pebs.,  Stjrax  bcnsda 
HuBti.    See  Cush. 
Hu-tau,  Chin.,  Phaaeolus,  tp.;  Hek- 

t-au,  Juglans  regia. 
Huyer,  Benq.,  CocgqIob  ▼iDosas. 
Hwah-shih,    Hwah  -  shwai, 

Agalmatolite,  Steatite. 
Hwai-hisng,  Chin.,  rni^^wi 

turn. 
Hwai-hwa-tsing,   GmK.. 

carpus  fistula. 
Hwang  -  chi  -  taze,  Chik.j  GaidM 

radioans. 
Hwang-hwa,  Chin.,  Saffren. 
Hwang-hwa-tsai,  Chin.,  lily  ftwi 
Hwang-kia,CHDr.,SQlaxiiimlBABHb 
Hwang-kin-«hih,  CHDr.,  Bealfv. 
Hwang-kong.    See  S<dfaianu 
Hwang-liang,  Chin.,  KhnbaiK 
Hwan^-Uen,    Chik.,     ftmliimmih 

panioulata. 
Hwang-ma,  Chin.,  Henm. 
Hwang-mei,  Chin.,  Apneoi. 
Hwang  -  pen,    Chik., 

flavus. 
Hwang-tartau,  Cfiav.,  Soja  < 
Hwang-yang-muh,    Caiir., 

semperrsraou. 
Hwa-tsiau,    Chik.,    XantlMa^ilH 

alatum. 
Hyalonema  Sieboldii,  Yon 

Hy-chy,  CmK., 
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[ydrophidie.    See  Reptiles, 
[rdrophylax  mazitima.    See  Sand- 

Dinding  Plants. 

[ydroBauros  salyator.   See  Reptiles, 
[ydms  schistosiis.    See  Reptiles, 
lyelaptliiis  pordnus,  Hog-deer.   See 

Gexridss. 

[y  hy,  "Chin.,  Agar-«gar. 
[^-bin,  Hzee,   Burm.,    Zizyphus 

jujuba. 

[ylesinus.     See  Insects, 
[ylobates.    See  Hoolock. 
[ymenoptera.    See  Insects, 
[ypericum  cametun,  Andstrolobns 

eameiu. 

[ypnale  nepa,  Reptiles, 
[yrax  Syriacus,  the  Coney  of  Levi- 

iicos  xi.  5,  Deuteronomy  xiv.  7. 
[yrcama— Jin,  Teheran. 


',  Chin.,  Wbales. 

ftbadius.     See  Java.' 

fcyapala,  Can.,  Croton  seed. 

MMliyah.    See  Imam. 

bex,  HemitragUB  hylocrius,  also 
Capra  Sibirica. 

bharan-knsha,  Bkno.,  Andropogon 
iwarancusa. 

bidorhyncus,  a  curlew.  See  Scolo- 
paddk. 

bu,  Tantalus  leuoooephalus,  Ana- 
stomus  oBcitans ;  «/>.'  of  Thres- 
kiomis,  Qeronticus,  and  Falci- 
nellus. 

bn  Haukil.    See  Ashkal-ul-Balad. 

bn  Kurdadba.    See  Hindu,  74. 

brahim  Qutub  Shah,  bne  of  the 
Qutub  Shahi  dynasty  of  kings, 
who  ruled  at  Goleonda  near 
Hyderabad  A.D.  1557.  He  is 
buried  ihere«  and  a  large  cupola 
covers  the  tomb. 

bu-changke,  Malay,  Clove. 

oihi  maram?  Tam.,  fleus  t'siela. 

sbneumon.    See  Herpestes. 

shthyoxenus.    See  Crustacea. 

Bica  altissima  of  Quiana,  Cedar. 

Bonoolast,  a  term  often  applied  to 

-  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  from  his  de- 
struction of  Hindu  idols. 

BthyoBtus  bicolor,  Poliofetus  ichthy- 

daan.    See  Borneo,  419. 

dakai.  Idangai,  Idam,  Tah.,  Left- 
hand  caste. 

dayar.    See  Khone. 

ddali  kallu,  Tbl.,  Manganese. 

ddu  mulle,  Tam.  of  Ceylon,  Pyru- 
laria  Walliohiana. 

des.    See  Amavasya. 

dols.     See  Carving. 

drisi,  the  Takhallus  of  Abu  Abd- 
UUah..  SeeAlIdrisi. 

dylia.    See  Phosphorescence. 

giiir,  Waj,  Ikaroon,  Arab.,  Aoorus 

gnatia  amara,  Stiychnos  sancti 
Ignatii. 

piatius  Loyola,  Jesuit. 

^oaaa.    See  Bish-Kopra. 

•jen.    See  Colquhoun. 

Haman.    See  Gram. 

f)ul.  Hind.,  Barringtonia  acutan- 
gnla. 

Icsir,  Bgtft.,  Hordeum  hexasti- 
chyon. 

in,  Siji,  Malat^  Gumuti. 

iDBii  layer,  Histiophorus,  Sailor- 
fish. 

kauleda,  Maijit,  Pluronectes-solea. 

kan  surdudu,  Malat^  Arius  arius. 

kara,  Bkno.,  Mus  baadioota. 


Iker,  Tib.,  Felis  uncia. 

Ikh,  Sanbk.,  Sugar-cane. 

Iklaki,  Pan  J.,   a   square   scarf   of 

Multan. 
Ikl-bir,  Knd.,  Datisca  cannabina. 
Ikra,  Bus.,  Caviare. 
Ikshoo,    Benq.,    Sugar  •  cane,  Sac- 

charum  cucullata. 
Ikshugandha,     Sanbk.  ;     Ikshura, 

Hind.,  Asteracantha  longifolia. 
n.    See  Chaldaea,  642. 
n,  or  Ra,  i.  642. 
Ua.    See  Bcshwa'cu. 
Ilachi,  Hind.,  Alpinia  nutans,  also 

Elettaria  cardamomum. 
Ila-mitcham,     Tah.,     Andropogon 

muricatus. 
Ilavam,  Tait.,   Bombax   Malabari- 

cam. 
Ilchi.    See  Khoten. 
Ilderim.    See  Othman. 
111.    See  Hun.  . 
Iliazai.    See  Afghanistan, 
niyat.     See  Persia, 
nianun.    See  Boats,  899. 
niecebrum  lanatum,  j£rua  lanata. 
Blecebrum    sessile,    Altemanthera 

sessilis. 
niecebrum  verticulatum,  Portulaca 

quadrifida. 
niepi,  Tam.  J  Bassia  longifolia. 
Illi.    See  Bice  Beer, 
niicium  anisatum.  Anise-star, 
niinda,  Tkl.,  Diospyros  chloroxylon. 
Illipi,  Tam.,  Bassia  latifolia. 
niukatte,  Til.,  Ichnocaipus  frutes- 

cens. 
niumbilli   maram,  Tam.,    Ferreola 

buxifolia. 
Ilm-i-Nabat&t,  Pbbs.,  Botanj. 
nm-i-Shtina,  Pers.,  Divination. 
Ilocano.    See  Philippines. 
Imam.    See  Ismail ;  Pesh-Imam. 
Imambarah.    See  Palibothra. 
Imam    Muhammad   Touky,    Imam 

Musa  Ksssim,  and   Imam  Rasa. 

See  Kaauneen. 
Imar,    Hind.,    Carpinus  viminea. 

Hornbeam. 
Imaijal,  HiND.,  Iris  pseudacorus. 
Imaun,  Mawar-un-Nahr. 
ImauB.    See  Mount  Imaus. 
Imbir,  Hind.,  Ulmus  campestris. 
Imbo,  Jav.,  Azadirachta  Indica. 
Imboolgas,  Singh.,  Eriodendron  an- 

fractuosum. 
Imla,  Hind.,  the  Amni  of  the  Salt 

Range,  Zi^^hus  vulgaris,  or  com- 
mon    jujube,   also    Pubs.,    the 

Emblic  myrobalan. 
Imli,  Hind.,  Tamarindus  Indica. 
Imli  Khorasani,  Hind.^  Adansonia 

digitata,  also  Thespesia  populnea. 
Imperata     spontanea,     Saccharum 

spontaneum. 
Imppio,  a  river  of  the  Panjab ;  its 

sands  yield  gold.    See  Panjab. 
Imrtan.    See  Afghan ;  Kafir. 
Inaohus  soorpio — ^£geria. 
Inakarto  Pati,  king  of  Janggolo  of 

the  14th  century,  is  said  to  have 

invented  the  kris. 
Inam   lands  of  the  Madras  Presi- 

dency  extend  to  3,964,894  acres, 

and    the     assessment     at     Rs. 

64,89,928. 
Inam  of  Bonoa  is  the  Rhea,  China 

grass. 
Incarnations.    See  Kanmd. 
Incarvillea  emodi,  Amphicome  ar- 

guta. 
Incarvillea  parasitica,  iEsohynanthus 

grandiflorue. 
Incense,  Koondur,  Zuchir,  HiND., 

OUbttnom,  GugaT. 
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Inchi,  Malat,  a  respectable  affix  to 
names,  as  Inchi  Dawud,  Mr. 
David. 

Indak,  Hind,  of  Salt  Range, 
Gynaion  vestitum,  also  Cordia 
vestita. 

Indarba,  Hind.,  Celtis  Caucasica. 

Indaijao,  Panj.,  Holarrhena  antidy- 
senterica. 

Indarume,  Dukh.,  Dragon's  blood. 

Indian  almond,  Terminalia  catappa. 

Indian  berry,  Cocculus  Indicus. 

Indian  birtfawort,  Aristolochia  In- 
dica. 

Indian  blackwood,  Dalbergia,  ap, 

Indian  blistering-fly^  Myliunis,  jp. 

Indian  buckbean,  villiffsia  Indica. 

Indian  bustard,  Houbara  Mac- 
Queenii 

Inaian  copal  tree,  Yateria  Indica. 

Indian  com,  Zea  mays,  Maize. 

Indian  cress.  Nasturtium. 

Indian  empire.    See  British  India. 

Indian  fig  order,  the  Caetaceee,  a 
poup  of  succulent  shrubs,  variable 
in  form,  angular  and  flattened, 
and  frequently  spinous,  bearing 
often  large  and  showy  flowers ; 
the  Indian  fig,  Opuntia  Ficus 
Indica,  has  been  naturalized  in 
Southern  Eut2Pe. 

Indian  fig  tree,  ficus  Indica. 

Indian  fox,  Yulpes  Ben^ensis. 

Indian  gazelle,  Oazella  Bennettii 

Indian  gum  anime,  Yateria  Lidica. 

Indian  gutta  tree,  Isonandra  acu- 
minata. 

Indian  ink,  a  black  pigment  used 
for  water-colour  pamting,  China 
ink. 

Indian  jerboa  rat,  Gerbillus  In- 
dicus. 

Indian  kino.  Dried  juice  of  Butea 
frondosa. 

Indian  Maya.     See  Rama. 

Indian  mole  rat,  Nesokia  Indica. 

Indian  myrrh,  in  Europe  the  oom^ 
mercial  name  of  a  suostanco  sur- 
mised to  be  produced  from  a  species 
of  Amyris.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  googul  of  the  bazars. 

Indian  sarsaparilla,  Hemidesmus 
Indicus. 

Indian  shot,  Canna  Indica. 

Indian  tamarisk,  Tamarix  Indica. 

Indian  tea,  Basella  alba. 

Indian  tobacco.  Lobelia  infiata. 

Indian  tumsol,  Crozophora  pUcata, 
also  Tiaridium  Indicum. 

Indian  valerian,  Yaleria  jatamansL 

Indian  wormwood,  Artemisia  Indica. 

Indian  yellow— Hardwari  Peori. 

IndicatorinsB,  a  sub-family  of  birds 
of  the  family  Pioide.    See  Birds. 

Indicopleustes.    See  Cosmas. 

Indivara.  or  Nalla  kalava,  Tbl., 
Nymphosa  stellata — 'The  blue 
lotus.' 

Indo-Atlantics,  Iranian  races. 

Indoi^  mutiara,  Malay,  Mother-of- 
PearL 

Indore— Hindustan,  80. 

Indo-vansa.    See  Cniandravansa. 

Indra^liri,  or  Knantan.    See  Johore. 

Indrain,  Hind.,  Citrullus  colocyn- 
this. 

Indrajow,  Hum.,  Conessi  seed, 
Wnghtia  antidysenterica. 

Indraprasthra.    See  Jumna ;  Pat. 

Indra-subha.  See  Cave  Temples, 
611 ;  Jain. 

Indratige,  TEL.,  Thunbeigia  frag- 
Fans. 

Indravadu,  Tbl.,  a  toddy  •  drawer, 
employed  alsp  as  palanqain-bearer. 
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Indzftwan,  DuKH.,  Oitrulliui   oolo- 

oynthis. 
Indrayava,  Hind.,  Wrightia  antidy- 

senterica. 
Indri,  Hind.,  QuercuB  annulata. 
Indu.     See  Asi ;  Aswa ;  Ay ;  Lunar 

Race ;  Tadu. 
Induga,  Bkno.  ,  Stnrchnos  potatoram. 
Indupa  chettu,  also  Ghillu  chettu, 

Tel.,  Strychnos  potatorum. 
Indur,  Bkng,,  Mub,  sp. 
Indurjuo-i-talkh,   HiND.,   or  bitter 

Induijao,  aro  the  Beeda  of  Holar- 

rhena  pubescens,  '  Roora,'  and  H. 

antidyienterioa,  the  same  Bize  and 

colour,  furrowed  deeply  at   one 

side,     very    bitter;     Indur juo-i- 

flhereen.  mild  indurjuo,  seeds  of 

Wrightia  antidysenterica,  about  | 

inch  long,  brown,  nearlr  tasteless. 
Indus.    See  Boats ;  Ganau ;  Rivers. 
Ing,  BURM.,  Lakes. 
Inga  dulds,  Fithecolobinm  duloe. 
Ingani  or  Injni,  Hind.,  Oxide  of 

manganese. 
Inga     zylocarpa,    Xylia     dolabri* 

formis. 
Inghilikam,TAM.  ,Inghulam»  Sanbk.  , 

Oinnabar. 
Ingini  gaha,   also  Ingiri,  Singh., 

Strychnos  potatorum. 
Ingomaaa  of  Manilla^  Paohyrhisus 

angulatus. 
Inmoh,  also  Tang,  also  Tash  of 

Kangra.  Fragaria  vesca. 
IngromamyusTSee  Ahriman;  Aryans. 
Ingu,  Malay,  Asafcetida. 
Ingudi,  Sansk.,  Terminalia  catappa. 
Inguva,  Hingu-patri,  Tel.,  Ferula 

asafoetida. 
Initiation,  of  Brahmans,  i.  434;  of 

Sikhs.    See  Fahal. 
Injani,  Hind.,  Qymbopogon  iwai^ 

ancusa. 
Ink,  a  Japanese  long  measure,  nearly 

75  inches. 
Inkitriun,  Abab.,  Amber. 
Insect     powder.     Chrysanthemum 

roseum. 
Insects.   See  Ants;  Argas  Persicus; 

Beetles;  Butterfly. 
Insra,  Hind.,  Rubus  biflorus. 
IntaloJ,  Arab.,  Transfer,  Passage 

from  life  to  death.  Death. 
Intidas,  Eimza,  Maxat.  Brocade. 
Intan,  Malay,  Diamond. 
I'ntha,  Maleau,  Phosnix  farinifera. 
Inub,  Arab.,  vitis  vinifera.     The 

Inunoation.    See  Floods. 
Inuus  silenus.    See  Papionins. 
Inyana.    Sae  Kabir  Panthi ;  Vaish- 

nava. 
In-yong,  Chin.,  Mandarin  teaL 
Inzar/j^ii^-i  Fious  caricoides,   F. 

Tirgata. 
Inzarra,  Hind.,  Grewia  betuUefolia, 

G.  Rothii. 
Ionia.    See  Javan. 
Ipar,  Hind.,  Thymus  vul^ris. 
Ipi,  Can.,  Bassia  longifolia. 
Ipoh,  Malay,  the  upas  tree. 
Ipomoea    batatas,    Batatas   edulis, 

Sweet  potato. 
Ipomoea  Dona  noz,  Calonyotion  speoi- 

osmn. 
Ipomoea  braeteata,  Aigyreia  brao- 

teata. 
Ipomcea  nil,  PharUtis  niL 
Ipomoea  quamoclit.  Quamodit. 
Ipomoea  speciosa,  Argyreia  speciosa. 
Ippo,  the  Antiaris  tozicana   tret 

ofBomeo,  from  which  is  obtained 

the  poison  with  which  the  Idaan 

tribe pois<mth«ir darts;  itseffects 
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are  similar  to  those  of  the  liana 

and  Ticiuma  of  S.  America. 
Ira,  or  Sura,  in  Hindu  cosmogony, 

the    sea   of    intoxicating    hquor 

which  surrounds  the  Cusadwipa. 
Irak,  also  Miswak,  Pees.,  Salvadora 

Indica. 
Irakkadan,    Tau.,    the     Bakshasa 

of  Hindu  mytbolognr. 
Irambu,  Tam.    See  Maleal ;  Pali. 
Iranian  family — Languages. 
Iranian  race.    See  Central  Asia. 
Irani-korte  of   Mahadeva  Patnam. 

See  Jews. 
Iraotcs.    See  Saraswati. 
Irawadi,  Rivers. 
Ir-elli-palai,  Tam.,  Alstonia   scho> 

laris. 
Iriartea  exorhisa.    See  Palms. 
Iri  babool,  Mahr.,  YaoheUia  famea- 

iana. 
Iridaaa.    See  Sea-weeds. 
Ir-illay-palai,  Pala,  Tah.,  Alstonia 

scholiuis. 
Irkamula,  Sanb.  {Aristolodhia  Indica. 
Irkuli,    Tam.,    El»odendron    Roz- 

burghlL 
Irmpanna,  Can.,  Caryota  urens. 
Iron-oxide.    See  Dyes. 
Iron-wood,    Inga    bigemina,    Inga 

frlocarpa,     Mesua    Roxburghii, 
vlia  dolabrif ormis.  . 
Irool,  Tah.,  Xylia  dolabrif  ormis. 
Irr,  Hind.,  Chenopodium  album. 
Iru-bogum,  Malabar,  Hopea  parvi- 

flora. 
Irugudu  chettu,  Tel.,  Blackwood, 

Dalbergia  lattf olia. 
Irular.     See  Dravidian. 
Irul  maram,  Tam.,  Mesua  fenrea, 
Irumleli,  Tail,  Maba  buxifolia. 
Iran,  Hind.,  Yolkameria  f ragrans. 
Isafghol,  Hind.  ,  Plantago  amplexi- 

caulis,  also  P.  ispaghula  and  P. 

major. 
Isaka   dasari   kura,    TsL,|   Giselda 

pharnaceoides. 
Isakarasi    manu,    Tel.,    Sapindus 

rubiginosus.  . 

Isapabora  gaddi,  also  Ch^pa  bora 

gaddi,  Tel.  .Pailicum  oorymbosum. 
Isara,  Tel..  Arisioloohia  udica. 
Isarmel,   also   Israbel,    Ishurmool, 

Hind.,  Aristolochia  Indica. 
Isatis.    See  Dyes. 
Isatis  tinctoria,  Woad.    See  Dyes. 
Isband,  Hind.,  Seeds  of  Corchorus 

olitorius.  Jute ;  also  C.  iriloculariiL 
Isband   lanouri,    Hind,,   Paganum 

harmala. 
Isfand,  PsB&^ue,  EutagraTeolens. 
Ishk-pecha,  Hind.,  Pharbitis  nil; 

the  name  means  love's  ringlet. 
Ishrak,  Arab.,  Prayer  at  sunrise. 
Ishta,  Sanbk.,  from  Ish,  to  dedre ; 

Ishta  devata.  the  chosen  or  elected 

deity;  the  aeity  whom  a  Hindu 

elects  to  worship ;  a  personal  or 

tutelary  dei^ 
Ishtar.     See  Chaldsea,  643;  Sun- 
worship. 
Ishurmul,  Hind,  Aristolochia  Indica. 
Isiapangam^  also  Vuttunghy,  Tam., 

CaesaTpinia  sai>pan,  Sappan  wood. 
Isinglass.   See  Air-bladder ;  Capoeta 

macrolepidata;  Polynemus;  Swim. 
Ism,  Hind.,  Pebb.,  Charms,  Zakat. 
Ismad,    Xohl,    Arab.,    Antimony, 

Sulphuret  ol  antimony. 
Ismaiu.    See  Karmatl ;  Old  Man. 
Isodon  plectranthoides,PleotninthQ0 

rugoBus. 
Isonandra  acomiBata,  Pauehontee. 
Isopodes.    See  Crustacea. 
Isora  ooiylif olia,  -Helioteres  isoia. 
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Issyk-kuL    See  Lakes. 

Istaflin   jazr,    Arab.,    the  Cairo4| 

Dauous  caroia. 
Istakhr.    See  PersepoUs. 
Iswara   chettu,  TeL,   Aristolodua 

Indica. 
Iswara  mamadi,  Tel.,  Xaathoehy- 

mus  pictorius. 
Ita  chettu,  Tel.,  Phoenix  sylvesirii. 
Itch  insect,  Sarwmtns,  sp. 
Itch  plant.    See  Aaukaro. 
Ivory  nut,  Phytelephaa  macroeuia. 
Iwaran-kusha,  Beng.,  A]itdropo|;aa 

iwaranchusa. 
Ixora  paniculata,  Paretta  Indks. 
Ixos.    See  Birds ;  BolbuL 
lyu,  also  Yu,  Malay,  Sharks*  fiai. 
Izaraki?    Pees.,     Stryeluioa    asx 

vomica. 
Izar-band.    See  Clothing,  748. 
lashde,    Lteahine,    or    Yaases,   t 

religious  book  of  the  Zoroastrisas. 
Izhar,  Arab.,  Representation. 
Izkhar,  HiND.,  Ajiidropogon  iwana* 

chusa ;   Gul-i-izkhar|  the   flow 

used  in  flavouring  spixita. 


Jaba,  Sanbk.,  Kbiscoa  zoaa  Sb- 

ensis. 
Jabat,  Malay,  Castor,  CireL 
Jabl-Hal,  a  name  of  Movmt  AiafsL 
Jabl-us-Shaikh.    See  Honnt. 
Jacana,  Metonodius  TtMlimia^  Qjdro- 

phasianus  cnirurgua,  Piarra. 
Jack,  William.    See  Botsa^. 
Jackanachari,  Somnathpor. 
Jack-fruit  tree,  Eno.,    AitocanMi 

integiifoUus. 
Jack    snipe,    Gallinago    gaOiBiak. 

See  ScoIopaoidaBi. 
Jadikaia,    Tam.,    Teu,    Myntks 

moschata. 
Jadran.    See  Afghanistan. 
Jadwar-khatai,     PxsB.,     Gisresna 

zedoaria. 
Jafar  Sadl^.    See  lamaO. 
Jaf ar  Shanf.    See  Game^ 
Jafferi  gundi,  Dukh.,  Goib{Iiivs 

jdobosa. 
Jura  chettu,  Tel.,  Bizft  oraiOaBa. 
Jaganath  Suhha.    See  Jain ;  pfeoi 
Jagari  palm,  Caiyota  urens. 
Jagera  Abyisinica,  Gniaoti*  oleiff 
Jaseria  calenduUcea,  Weddia  < 

aulaoea. 
Jaggar,  Laghar,  Hind.,  Faleo  ju 

Jafigun,  Can.,  Antiaria  I ' 

Janannam,  Tubs.,  HeU. 
Jahez,  Arab.,  a  trouawan. 
Jaihun,  a  name  of  the  Oxn^ 
Jaina   caves.      Bee    An~' 

Gave  Temples,  144-A&. 
Jaintia  Hills,  i.  449,  Kh 
JaipaL    See  Peshawur. 
Jaiphul,  Hind.,  NntoMg. 
Jaiswal.    See  OswaL 
JaiwantryjjJatpvtri,  Hmx, 
Jaji  kaia,  TsL.,  Nutaieg. 
Jaipur.    See  Arohiieottixih  147, 
Jaica  mua,    Hslasii,  G^., 

oaipus  integrifoKiuk 
JakhuT.    See  DeMrtit  9901 
Jakun.    See  Binua. 
Jakun.   SeeQunoog;  llalaj 

suhk 
Jala,  Panj.,  Hydiil 
Jala.    SeeOroeaL 
Jalsgai  Tn.,  Tiooahoi, 
JfJaUud-Dln.    SeeAkb«r. 
Jalal-nd-IHii  Bnni*    aMSofi. 
Ja]an|iht    ftMUn 

munqita^ 
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llazal    See  Afghanistan, 
ildaru,  SDTLEJ,PnmQi  Anneniaca. 
ileniiB.    See  Galen, 
ilidar,  £a7i,  Sutlej,  Bhamnea. 
ifi-nim,  Sanbk.,  Heipestris  mon- 
iiiera. 

^  Can.,  Acacia  famesiana. 
kI*piTO,  Beno.,  Jaoana. 
m,  DUKH.,  Piidium  pomifemm, 
P.  pjrifenun. 

unajgiri.    See  Cave  Temples,  Gil. 
^vudgota,  Hum.,  Croton  tigliiiin. 
imal-ud-Din.    See  Abd-ur-Bassaq. 
imba,  Can.,   Mahb.,  Inga  zylo- 
carpa. 

imbi,  Panang,  Jav.,  ^Ial.,  Betel 
nut. 

unbo,  BsNQ.,  Jambosa  aquea. 
unbo,  Iring  of  Sumatra,  Anacar- 
dium  oocidentale. 
imbool,   Bou.,    Eugenia  jamboi- 
ana. 

imboola,    SmoH.,    Citrus    deou- 
mana. 

Mnbu  biji,  also  Jambu  klampuk, 
Malay,  Guava  tree, 
unbu-monat,  Malay,  Anacardium 
ooeidentale. 

unbya.  Hind.,  a  form  of  dagger, 
imcana,  Tel.,  Carpets. 
miee  and  Mary.    See  HugU. 
kmi.    See  Yusuf . 

imir  of  Bavi,  Ficus    carica,    F. 
▼iigaia. 

un-iohara,  HiNO.j  Ortolan, 
km  kalam,  Tau.,  Carpets, 
kmmu   gaddi,    TSL.,    Typha   ele- 
phantina. 

unoa,  Panj.,  Elsodendron  Box- 
burgbii. 

s^mabid.    See  Takht-i-Jamshid. 
amahidi    See  Iranian  Baoes. 
amu.    See  Feudatory, 
amon.  Hind.,  Eugenia  jambolana, 
Calyptranthes  caryopbyllifolia. 
amuna,  Panj.,  Cerasus  oomuta. 
amnna.    See  Bivers. 
anaka.    See  Sita. 
ioakua,  M  aleal.  ,  Costus  speoiosus. 
aoiapa,  Shanapa-nar,  Tam.,  Simn. 
ana  palaseru,    Tsl.,    Antidesma 
pubesoens.  .  « 

anaviy     Sanbk.,    Zonar,    Pavita, 
Poiia. 

sknd.  Hind.,  Indlgofera  arbprea.    * 
sneo,  Hind.,  Zonar. 
ingar.    See  Boats,  d&S, 
uiili  akrot,  Hind.,  Aleurites  tri- 
loba. 

wgli     ananas,    Jan^U    Eanwar, 
Hind.,  Agave  Amenoana. 
mgli   badam,     Sterculia    foetida, 
Canarium  commune. 
kDgli  bakra,  Cervulus  aureus,  also 
Tetraceros  quadricomis. 
kngli-bhendi,    Brinocarpus    Nim- 
moniL 

LDgli  biUi,  Hind.,  Felis  cbaus. 
mgli     bulgar,     Kash.,     Boletus 
igniarius. 

Aigli  kaboot,  Hind.,  Bustard, 
uogli  khulga,  Gavasus  gaurus. 
kiigli  kuta,  Cuon  rutiluis. 
kDgli   munghl,   Ormocarpum  sen- 
noides. 

kngli-pat,  Corchorus  fascioularis. 
kiigli-powar,  Cassia  obtusifolia. 
hDgli  rai  am,  Tetranthera  mono- 
petala. 
kii-i-Adam,    Pebs.,    Ajuga   brae- 


mipba  manibot,   Manibot   utilis- 

sima. 

knji,  Bxno.,  Utrioularia  fascicu- 

lata. 


Jantri,     Hind..     Almanao.      See 

Astronomy,  195. 
Janwez,  Mahb.,  Zonar. 
Jao,  Hind.,  I^sbs.,  Barley,    Hor- 

deum,  8p, 
Japliara,  T£L.,  Bottlera  laccifera. 
Jwak,  Malay,  Bicinus  communis. 
Jar-beri,  Hind.,  Zijtypbus  nummu- 

laria. 
Jardi,  Him.,  Busa  Anstotelis. 
Jamang,  Malay,  Dragon's  blood. 
JarooL  Hind.,  Lagerstroemia  regine. 
Jaruklegi,  Malay,   Orange;  Jaruk 

nipis,  lame. 
Jaru  teka^  Malbal.,  Clerodendron 

serratum. 
Jasbpur.    See  Oraon. 
Jassoondi  of  Konkan,  Jonesia  asoka. 
Jasun,  Hind.  ,HibiBous  rosa  Sinensis. 
Jat.    See  Afghanistan,  90;  Caste; 

Kashmir. 
Jatakas.    See  Josaphat. 
Jateorrhiea  calumba,  Calumba  root. 
Jati,  Hind.,  Justioia  ecbolium. 
Jati.     See  Oswal. 
Jatro^ha  oureas.    See  Dyes. 
Jat  widow.    See  Kuiao. 
Jauhar.    See  Johar. 
Jau-irisi,  Kua  maoo,  Tak.,  Arrow- 
root. 
Jau  tsau.  Chin.,  Comus  offioinaUs. 
•Java.   See  Archipelago,  137 ;  Arohi- 

teoture,  147. 
Javad,  DuKH.,  Civet. 
Java  Loka,  Sansk.,  the  sphere  of 

the  sons  of  Brahma.    See  Loka. 
Jave,  Pushtu,  Grislea  tomentosa, 
Jawan,  Panj.,  Alhagi  maurorum. 
Jawashir,  Abab.,  Opoponax. 
Jaya  Deva.    See  Hindus,  62. 
Jayapala,  Can.,  Croton  tiglium. 
Jays,  ap,  of  Gajulinae  and  Dendro- 

cittine. 
Jasar,  Istuflin,  Abab.,  Carrot. 
Jedaa,  a  Bedouin  tribe. 
Jeebun,  Bkno.,  Sponia  orientalis. 
Jeengha,  Hind..  Prawn. 
Jegura,  Tel.,  Cluytia  patula. 
Jenr  of   Simla,   Hemitragus   jem- 

laicus. 
Jei  (Hi),  Panj.,  Avena  fatua. 
JelsArimmi,     Sansk.,     Herpestris 

monniera. 
Jelas,  a  Bedouin  tribe  in  Najd. 
Jelinghi  river.     See  Hligli.  . 
Jemuju?  Malay,  Anethum  grave- 

olens. 
Jerboa  rat,  Gerbillus  Indicus,    . 
Jeriam    kottam,    Malbal.,    Anti- 
desma pubesoens. 
Jer-monal.    See  Pheasant. 
Jerrow,    Hind.,  Busa   Anstotelis, 

Sambur. 
Jem   kat  nari^m,   Malbal.,   Li- 

monia  aoidissmia. 
Jerusalem    artiohoke,    Helianthus 

tuberoeuB. 
Jerusalem  thorn,  Parkinsonia  acule- 

ata. 
Jesso.    See  Japan. 
Jetawaoa.    See  Pall<mama. 
Jetimadh,  Malathi,  Hind.,  Glyoyr- 

rhisa.  Liquorice. 
Jettamansi    chebur,    Guj.,    Spike- 
nard. 
Jewellery.    See  Arts :  Bracelet,  427. 

Chanoan-har  and  Chand-bina  are 

articles  of  female  jewellery. 
Jews.    See  Josephus. 
Jew's  ear.    Homeola. 
Jew's  mallow,  Corchoms  olitorius. 

Jute. 
Jeypur.  See  Feudatoiy;  Hindustan, 

80;  Hot  Springs,  113:  Eandli. 
Jeypur  horses.    Horse,  l05. 
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Jeysulmir.    See  Desert. 

Jhaki,  Panj.,  Fagopyrum  esoulen- 
tum. 

Jhal,  Pilu,  Hind.,  Salvadora  Persica. 

Jhala.    See  Cutoh  ;  Feudatory. 

Jhalawan,  a  district  of  Baluchistan. 

Jhalawar.    See  Kattyawar. 

Jhalooa,  Monastery  near  Bhynaror. 

Jhand^  Khand,  Hind.,  Prosopis 
spicigera. 

Jhandiam,  Zendiam,  Sansk.,  Zonar. 

Jhangh,  Panj.  ,  Hydrilla  verticiUatn. 

Jhangi,  Thangoli,  Panj.,  Corylus 
columa. 

Jhao,  Lai,  Kachlei,  Panj.,  Tamarix 
dioica. 

Jharal,  HiND.,  Hemitragus  jemlai- 
cus. 

Jhareja.  See  Kala-Patta;  Katty- 
awar; Baiputs. 

Jharia.  people  of  Central  Provinces. 

Jhariah.    See  Coal,  752. 

Jhar-ka-kuta,  Hind.,  Paradoxurus. 

Jhai^katchura,  Mahb.,  Strychnos 
nux  vomica. 

Jharya.     See  Jharikari. 

Jhau,  Lasaj  of  Kangra,  Artemisia. 

Jheend.    See  Cii-Sutlej. 

Jhenku  indur,  Beno.,  Gerbillus  In- 
dious, 

J'hong-nua,  Abakan,  Gavsus  fron- 
talis. 

JhiL  Hind.,  Lakes. 

Jhula,  Hind.,  a  bridge. 

Jhula  of  Kanawar,  Hemitragus  jem- 
laicus, 

Jhunjhunian-kari,  Hind.,  Ervum 
hirsutum. 

Jibilika  ohettu^EL.,  Grewia  Bothi 

Jiburai,  Tbl.,  Flying  fox. 

Jidi  ghenzalo,  Tel.,  Marking  nut. 

Jidi  mamedi,  Tbl.,  Anacardium 
oocidentale. 

Jidu  palung,  Beno.,  Salicomia  In- 
dica. 

Jigha,  Pebs.,  an  aigrette  of  jewels 
on  the  turmmds  of  nobles  of  India. 
It  is  worked  on  all  the  Kashmir 
shawls. 

Jih-pen-lah,  Japan  wax. 

Jiihotias.    See^anaujia. 

Jillaka,  Sansk.,  Amarantus  tiistis. 

Jillakara,  Tel.  ,  Fennel  seed. 

Jilledu,  Tbl.,  Calotropis  gigantea. 

Jilpai,  Hind.,  Ixora  parviflora. 

Junmudu,  Tel.,  Cacalia  coocinea. 

Jimuta.    See  Vahana. 

Jinas.    See  Jain. 

Jintan,  Malay,  Cumin  seed. 

Jin-tung.    See  Honeysuckle. 

Jiraga,  Can.,  Cumin  seed. 

Jira-manis,  Malay,  Aniseed. 

Jiritoh,  Abab.  ,  Gingelly  oU. 

Jirugu,  Tel.,  Caryota  urens. 

Jiru  kaneli,  Maleal.,  Casearia  esou- 
lenta. 

Jiul.    See  HyuL 

Jivak  pat.  Hind.,  Aloe  Indica. 

Jiva  praias-chittam.    Hindus,  68. 

Jiyal,  Jeevula,  Sansk.,  Odina 
wodier. 

Jiya  putra,  Hind.,  Putranjiva  Box- 
burghu. 

Joannes  Damascenus.  See  Barlaam ; 
Damasoenus;  Josaphat. 

Joasmi — Oman. 

Job's  tears,  Coix  laoryma. 

Jodhpur.  See  Hindustan,  80 ;  Solar 
Bace. 

Jodu  palung,  BBNa.,  Salioomia  In- 
dica. 

Joe-boe.  BuBM.,  Wakura  piiddia. 

Jofi,  a  liquor  prepared  from  sugar- 
cane, amon^  the  Teita  tribe  of 
Eastern  Afnea. 
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Jogi — Mendicants. 

Jogim.    See  Biwaya ;  Rori  Barolli. 

Joffin,  Tel.,  Dancing  Girls;  Deva- 

dasa. 
John  of  Capna»  Panohatantra. 
John  Dory,  the  Fish.  ZeuB  auratus. 
Johore.      See     Archipelago,    141; 

Binoa. 
Joji  Khel.    See  Afghanistan. 
Jokati,  Tam.,  Gomphia  an^tifolia. 
Joki,  a  nomade  Baiuch  tnbe  in  the 

hills  west  of  Tatta;  their  chief  is 

t-ermed  the  Jam. 
Joktan.    See  Arabia,  125. 
Jombi,  Jay.,  Areca  catechu. 
Jong.     See  Junk. 
Jonk,  GuJ.,  Hind.,  Leeches. 
Joojar'h.    See  Jngar. 
Jordan  valley.  See  Hot  Springs,  111. 
Joree,  Hiia>.    Bombyces ;  Insects. 
Jors,  Anolo-Port.,  Toys,   Jewels ; 

from  Portuguese  Jaya,  a   jewel, 

or  French  Jouets. 
Josaphat.    See  Barlaam. 
JosephuB.    See  Jew. 
Jotish— Joshi. 
Jou,  a  barley-oom ;  in  India,  as  in 

many  other  countries,  the  primary 

unit  of  measures  of  length. 
Jou,  Western  section  of  Baluchistan. 
Joundela,     Hind.,     .£chmanthera 

gossypina. 
Jouz-i-Hindi,  Abab.,  Pebb.,  Gooos 

nucifera. 
JouE  khusif,  Arab.,  Walnut. 
Jouz-masil,  Arab.,  Datura  alba. 
Jouz-ul-fota,  Abab.,  Funeeria  coa- 

gulans. 
Jous-ul-kueh,  Abab.,  Kandia. 
Jouz-ul-teib,  Arab.,  Nutmeg. 
Jovana  amelpodi,  Maleal.,  Ophio- 

xylon  serpentinum. 
Joyana  arau,  Malbal.,  Nerium  odo- 

nun. 
Jovanna-pula  toli,  Maleal.,  Grinum 

Utifolium. 
Jova    pushpamu,    T^EL.,    Hibiscus 

rosa  Sinensis. 
Jowaki,  a  pass  leading  through  tho 

Afridi  mis  to  Kohat. 
Jowang.    See  Kamrup. 
Joyha.    See  Rajputs. 
Juanga.    See  Puttua. 
Jubar.     See  Kolita. 
Jubbul.  '  See  Hill  States. 
Jubbulpur.     See  Gentral  Provinces. 
Jnda-tel-olu,  SINGH.,  Nympheea  pu- 

bescens. 
Judgali  or  Jethgali,   the  language 
*  of  Lus,  almost  similar  to  that  of 
•    Sind.     The,  name    is   evidently 

derived  from  that  of  the*  tribe. 
Judi  mara,  Malbal.,  Graptophyl- 

lam  hortenae. 
Jngani-chtikar,  Hind.,  Gmelina  ar- 

borea. 
Juglans  camirium,  Aleurites  triloba. 
Juglans  oatappa,  Terminalia  catappa. 
Jugut  mudum,  Beno.,  Gendariissa 

vulgaris. 
Juhi,  Hind.,  Jasminum. 
Ju-hiang,  T'au-ju,  Ghin.,  Olibanum. 
Juh-kwo,  Tuh-kwo,  also   Juh-tau- 

k'-au,  Ghin.,  Nutmeg. 
Jui  pani,  Jui  pona,  Beno.,  Bhin- 

acanthus  communis. 
Jujuya  doomoor,  Benq.,  Ficus  glom- 

erata. 
Jumna  river,  i.  450. 
JumnotrL    Hot  Springs,  111. 
Jumpaloo,  Tav.    See  Jewellery. 
Jumpti.    See  Boats,  383. 
Junaeaarh.    See  Bhownagar. 
Jun^e  fowl.     See  Gallus ;  Phasia- 

nidsB ;  the  red  jungle  fowl,  Gallus 


ferrugineus.  The  jungle  fowl  is 
about  the  sice  of  a  bantam,  and  is 
probably  the  original  of  the  domes- 
tic stock,  though  said  to  be  incap- 
able of  being  domesticated. 

Jungle  nail  tree.  Acacia  tomentosa. 

Jungle  sheep,  Gervulus  aureus. 
See  Gervids,  also  Tetraceros 
quadricomis. 

Juniperus.    See  Gonifere. 

Juniperus  exeelsa,  Ghandan. 

Juniperus  Virginiana,  J.  Barbad- 
ensis,  Bermudiana.    See  Gedar. 

Junjum,  Tel.,  the  zonar  or  sacred 
thread  of  the  Hindus. 

Junk.    See  Boats,  399-400. 

Juno  Moneta  of  Romans,  tho  god- 
dess Lakshmi.    See  Gartaka. 

Jupiter.    See  Indra. 

Jurea  or  Jariya,  one  of  the  seven 
divisions  of  the  Lodh  tribe.  ■ 

Jurjan.    See  Ghorasmia. 

Juspur.     See  Ghutia  Nagpur. 

Jussisa  caryophyllsea,  Ludwigia 
parviflora. 

Justicia  adhatoda,  Adhatoda  vasioa. 

Justioia  echioides,  Andrographis 
echioides. 

Justioia  gendsrussa,  Gendarussa 
vulgaris. 

Justicia  nasuta,  Rhinacanthus  com- 
munis. 

Justicia*  paniculata,  Bubm.,  Andro- 
graphis paniculata. 

Justicia  picta,  Garicature  plant, 
Graptophyllnm  hortense. 

Justicia  procumbens,  Rostellaria 
procumbens. 

Justioia  repens,  Rungia  repens. 

Jut.    See  Deserts,  920. 

Jut,  a  race  in  the  Panjab,  Sind,  and 
N.W.  India.     See  Gete  ;  Jat. 

Juta,  Hind.,  False ;  Juta-kanchura, 
Gommelyna  communis;  •  Juta- 
mangsee.  Spikenard,  Valeriana 
jatamansi ;  Juta-salpanee,  Di- 
cerma  pulchellum. 

Jutatoo,  Sansk.,  from  Jaia,  a  bunch 
of  hair,  and  Ayoo,  life-time ;  pro- 
perly Jatayoo. 

Jute.    See  Fibres,  1093. 

Juthe  karande,  DuKH.,  Flaoourtia 
sepiaria. 

Juti,  Hind.,  Pptranjiva  RoxburghiL 

Jutka. .  See  Garria^e. 

Jntuga,  Tel.,  Demia  eztensa. 

Juvani,  Beno.,  Ajwain  seed. 

Juvasa,  Juivassa,  Beno.,  Alhagi 
maurorum. 

Juvo,  Beno.,  Hordeum  hexas- 
tichon. 

Juwi,  Tel.,  Ficus  nitida,  F.  venosa ; 
Pedda-jovi,  Ficus  t'siela. 

Juwansa,  Hind.,  Manna  of  Alhagi 
maurorum. 

Jnwifeh,  Arab.,  Ferula  asafostida. 

Juwur,  Kash.,  Euryale  ferox. 

Juwur,  Kash.,  Annesleya  horrida, 
common  in  the  lake  of  Kashmir. 
Its  broad  round  leaf  lies  on  the 
water  like  that  of  the  lotus,  its 
under-surface  being  covered  with 
numerous  hard,  sharp,  and  hooked 
spioulsB. 

Juya,  Sansk.,  from  Jee,  victory, 
properly  Jaya,  Jye,  Jei,  Juy. 

Jnyanti,  Beno.,  Sansk.,  from  Jee, 
to  conquer,  Sesbania  .£gyptiaca, 
iEschynomene  sesban. 

Jus,  Abab.,  a  part  of  a  book. 

JuKoogri,  BIahb.,  Antiaris  innoxia. 

Jy,  this  word  in  Pehlavi  and  San- 
skrit means  pure. 

Jyantika,  Hind.,  Sesbania  JRgyp- 
tiaca. 
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Jydaroomee,    Hind.,    Pterocaip«a 

draco. 
Jye,  Sansk.,  Yictorioiis. 
Jyenagar.    See  Hot  Springs,  114. 
Jve  Samndra.    See  Debar. 
J^i-jin,  Ghin.,  Goix  lacrima. 
Jyoi   pana,    Bbng.,    BhinaeantluB 

communis. 
Jyoti-Sastra,  Sansk.,  Ajstronomy. 
Jyotishmati,     Hind.,      Anthii&is 

anathera. 
Jy^l,     Rechuk,     BXNO.,     Crotsa 

tiglium. 


K 


Kaab.    See  Ghaab. 
Ka-awi  of   Pactfie, 

leata. 
Kabara,  Singh.,  Empagusia  flaves- 

oens. 
Kabarra,     Tr.  -  Indus,       Gappsn 

spinosa. 
Kabir.  See  Kuvera ;  Muhammadaa- 

ism. 
KabUd  Khan.     See  Aighun  Khaa. 
Ka-bong,  Malay,  Gyeas  cireiaalk 
Ka  botang,  Ladakh,  Juglans  regb. 
Kabra-goya.    See  Cobf»-tel. 
Kabutar    ka-jhar,  -  Hind.,     Kkis- 

acanthus  communis. 
Kabuto-gani,  Jap.,  Limultts  kagi- 

spina. 
Ka-by-ain,    BUBM.,     Ceriops  Box- 

buighianus. 
Kacham,  of  Ambala,  Ulmiu  intagri- 

folia. 
Kachang-tanah,    Hala^t,     AiaeUi 

hypogea- 
Ka-chan-pa.    See  I^dakh. 
Kachoha  manu,  Tbl.,  XAntboiTka 

rhetsa. 
Kach'ha  ghara,  Hind.      See  Dm- 

nation;  Ordeal. 
Kachoram,TEL.  ,Kaempf era  galaa^ 
Kachu-bong,  Malay,    I>atiira  !» 

tuoea. 
Kachura,  Hind.,  CaieamA  aednria. 
Kadalay,  Tam.,  Gioer  aiietinum. 
Kadali,  Tam.,  Lageratroemia  regias. 
Ka-dat,      BuRM.,     Oratasva     Bsi- 

burghii. 
Kadavi,  Eladaba,  Can.,  Rusa  Axis- 

totelis. 
Kadawah  poraaham,   Tam.,  CMor 

oxvlon  Swietenia. 
Kaddam,  Bbng.,    Hnnx,  Naaeks 

eadamba,  N.  parviflora. 
Kaddu,  Hd«d.,  Lagenaria 
Kader.    See  Pnliar  ;  PulneT 
Kadesia.    See  Khalifah.' 
Kadewar,    Sutlej,      Oynaoifsrii 

spinosa. 


Kadisai  Khd.    See  Af  sliaiii 
Kadphises.    See  Baotna,  223^ 

Goins,  78a 
Kadukai,  Tel.,  Termiiialia 
Kadul,  Singh.,  Oarap* 
Kadumbaireya  gass,  ScroH., 

pyros  sylvatica. 
Ka  dwsooo,  BuBM., 

culata. 
Kafi,  Bbab,  Oreoeeris  Ian 
Kaf-mariam,ABAB.,  Boae 
Kasshi,  Panj.,  Gomoa  msi. 
Kanaatte,  SnfQH.,  CSareya 
Kaha-gaha, 
Kaha-kaala, 

toposia. 
Kaha  sau-kanda,  SlKOH,, 

rotunda. 
Kahlur.    See  Hill  Staiea. 
Kahtan.   See  Arabia,  125  ; 
Kahu,  Hnva,  Ote  eupi^bte. 


Kaharsaha,  Singh., 


SiKOH., 
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Kaha,    Sind.»     Sncchanim    spon- 

taneum. 
Kaibartta*    See  Tamluk. 
Kai-dai-bi,  (Cochin-China,  Blumea 

balsamifera. 
Kail  of  Beaa   and   Sntlej,    Finns 

longifolia. 
Kailas  temple.    See  Cave  Temples, 

L610. 
Kairwan.    See  Carpets. 
Kaiun,  N.W.  Him.,  Faba  ynlgaris. 
Kaivflftaka  musta,  Tel.,  C^pems 

hexastachys. 
Kajal,  Siahi,  Firs.,  Lamp-black. 
Kajaman.    See  Borneo,  419. 
Kajireb,  Bkno:,    Carthamus    tinc- 

torins. 
Kajo  mar,  Jay.,  Opbiorliiza  man- 
gos. 
Kaja,  Hind.,  Malat,  Anacardium 

oceidentale. 
Kaka-jangba,  Bbno.,  Leea  crispa. 
Kakalaa,  Singh.,  Cyaihocalyx  Zey- 

lanicos. 
Kakap.    See  Boats,  399. 
Kakar,  an  Afghan  tribe. 
Kakara,  Tel.,  Momordica charantia. 
Kaka-tati,   Atcham,     Tam.,    Dios- 
pjros  ebenum. 

~  ita,  Eokkita,  Tel.,  Argyreia 
■peciosa. 
Kakmari,  HiND.,  Anamirta  coccn- 

Ins. 
Kaknuj,  Fees.,  Fhysalis  angulata; 

Hind.,  Puneeria  coagulans. 
Kakiin,    Knlaahing,    Kavi,    Rhns 

sucoedanea. 
Kakn-kuknlalu,  SiNOB.,  Dioscorea 

acnleata. 
Kakuna-^ass,     SiNGH.,     Canarium 

Zeylanicum. 
ICakor,  Hind.,  Cervulus  aureus. 
Kala  aja,  Bbno.,  Ehretia  serrata. 
Kalabanda,  Tel.,  Aloe  Tulgaris. 
ICalabaton.    See  Filigree. 
Kala-dana,  Hind.,  Fharbitis  nil. 
Kaladi,    Malay,    Colocasia    escu- 

lenta. 
ECala-gom,    Tel.,     Stereospermum 

chefonoides. 
Kala-Jerablns.    See  Car-chcmish. 
Kala-jira,  HiND.,  Nigella  sativa. 
Kalaka,    Ealapa,    Tam.,     Carissa 

carandas. 
Kala     kantala.     Sansk.,      Agave 

Americana. 
Calambak,  Jav.,  Eagle-wood. 
Kala-megn,  Bbng.,  Chiretta. 
Cala-namok,  Hind.    See  Bit-laban. 
ICalanos,  his  immolation,  i.  434. 
Calapa,  Nnr,  Malay,  Cocos  nuci- 

fera. 
Elalaai  puja.     See  Jar. 
Calasai.     See  Afghanistan. 
Laldera  bush — Screw  pine. 
^•le  thee,  Bubm.,  Coiz  lacryma. 
Lftlhora.     See  Hyderabad^  135. 
^alhoti.  Hind.,  a  cylindrical  vessel 
of  znud-plaster  for  storing  grain, 
^ali.  Hind.,  Black,  female  of  Eala. 
Zali   bhui,   Mahb.,  Black  soil   or 
regur  of  the  Dekhan.    The  crops 
£prown  on  it  are  cotton,  dhangar 
or  dry  rice,  moong,  rape,  Bengal 
gram,     sorghum,    tnur,    wheat, 
castor-oil. 

lalichi   maram,  Tam.,  Gnilandina 
bondnc. 

[alidasa.     See  Literature. 
laUj.     See  Fhasianidffi ;  Pheasant. 
jdl  jairi^alvia  lanata. 
^ali  jiri,  Vemonia  anthelmintica. 
aU    kausturi,    Abelmoschus    mos- 
chatus. 
aU  kikar.  Acacia  Arabica. 


Kali  kulti,  Fhaaeolus  radiatus. 
Kali    kutki.     Hind.,    Ficrorrhiza 

kurrooa. 
Ealikutki,  DuKH.,  Helleboms  niger. 
Kalila-wa-Damna.     See  Bidpai; 

Fanohatantra. 
Kali  mort,  Desmodium  tiliaefoUum. 
Kali  mung,  Fhaaeolus  mungo. 
Kali  ring,  Quercus  dilitata. 
Kali  sarson,  Sinapis  diohotoma. 
Kali  shumbali,  Ddkh.,  Gendaruasa 

vulgaris. 
Kali  sirin,  Albizzia  lebbek. 
Kali  siwal,  Amarantus  anardana. 
Kali  tori^  Luffa  acutan^la. 
Kali  tulsi,  Ooimum  basilicum. 
Kali  veem,  Stezolobium  altissimum. 
Kali  £ar,f  also  Kowa  titi,  Clitoria 

temata. 
Kali   zewari.    Hind.,    Buplenrum 

marginatus. 
Kaliunga,  Hind.,  Aquila  naevia. 
Kalki.    See  Avatar. 
Kallaki  pitta,  Tel.,  Flotus  mdano- 

gaster. 
Kallat.    See  Chliats. 
Kalli   ohemudu,   Tel.,  Euphorbia 

tiracalli. 
Kalli- tang-shing,    Lefch.,    Tupaia 

Feguana. 
Kalloo,    Kardi-aru,  Febs.,  Amyg- 

dalos  Fersica. 
KaIo,  Beng.,  Kala,  Kali,  Hind., 

blabk. 
Kaloe  of  Sumatra,  China  grass^ 
Kaloi,  Kalovee  of  Sumatra,  China 

rarass. 
Kalo-iamun,  Eugenia  jambolana. 
Kalo-kera,  Capparis  brevispina. 
Kalo-kunch,  Abrus  precatorius. 
Kalo-megha,  Andrographis  panicu- 

lata. 
Kalon  or  Kelu  of  Chamba,  Cedms 

deodara.  Deodar   or   Himalayan 

cedar. 
Kalon^,  Malay.    See  Fteropodidse. 
Kalonja,  Hind.,  Nigella  Indica. 
Kaloo  -  habaraleya  -  gass,      Singh.  , 

Maoreightia  buxifolia. 
Kalo-shim,  Canavalia  virosa. 
Kalo  tulsi,  Ocimum  sanctum. 
Kalsia.    See  Sutlej. 
Kal-sipi,  Mahb.,  Qazella  Bennettii. 
KiJu  ^achoha,  Tel.,  Fsoralea  cory- 

lifoba. 
Kalugudu,  Tel.,  Garuga  pinnata. 
Kalumawul  etiya,  SiNOH.,  Guilan- 

dina  bonduc. 
Kalupnath,    Hind.,    Andrographis 

paniculata. 
Kaluwara  gass,  Singh.,  Dlospyros 

ebenum. 
Kalwat.    See  Langha. 
Kalyan.    See  Chalukya ;  Lingaet. 
Ka-ma-a-pse,    Bubm.,   Azadirachta 

Indica. 
Kama-denu,  Hind.,  65.    See  Cow ; 

Surabhai. 
Kama-guchu,  Hindu,  Mushroom. 
Kamaksha-pUli,  Tam.,  Andropogon 

Martini. 
Kamala,  Narija,  Tel.,  Citrus  auran- 

tium. 
Kamala,  Padma,HiND.,  Nelumbium 

speciosum. 
Kamahi  DevL    See  Dewala  Devi. 
Kama-luta,  Hind.,  Quamoclit. 
Kamanan,  Manan,  Malay,  Frankin- 
cense. 
Kamaranga,  Hind.,  Sansk.,  Aver- 

rhoa  biiimbi. 
Kamari,  Kamira,  Malay,  Aleurites 

triloba. 
Kamba,   Moksha,     Hind.,    Mush- 
room. 
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Kamba,  Hind.,  Careya  arborea. 

Kam  -  ba  -  la,  Bubm.,  Sonneratia 
apetala. 

Kambar  Khel.    See  Afghanistan. 

Kamba  suhu,  Lepch.,  Fresbytis 
Bchistaoeus. 

Kamiah,  Khas.  ,  Acer  sterculiaceum. 

Kamikhya — Kameswari. 

Kamila,  Hind.,  Bottiera  tinctoria. 

Kaminan,  Minian,  Malay,  Benja- 
min. 

Kamini,  Beng.,  Murraya  exotica. 

Kamjoo,  Tib.,  O^ra  segagrus. 

Kamma-regu,  Tel.,  Artocarpus 
laooocha. 

Kampong,  Malay,  Compound. 

Kampule  kiray,  Tam.,  ^rua  lanata. 

Kamr  Khel.    See  Afghanistan. 

Kamruk,  Hind.,  Averrhoa  caram- 
bola. 

Kana,  Hind.,  Commelyna,  sp. 

Kanao  kya-tha,  Bubm.,  Artocarpus 
echinatus. 

Kana-kaohu,  Hind.,  Morohella  fun- 
gus. Tuber  ciberium. 

Kanakan — Slave. 

Kanak  champa,  Beng.,  Ftcrosper> 
mum  acerifoliam. 

Kanarak.     See  Black  Fagoda. 

Kanaregu,  Tel.,  Flacourtia  sepiaria. 

Ka-na-za,  Bubm.,  Heritiera  minor. 

Kanchan,  Mahb.,  Bauhinia,  »p. 

Kanchi,  Conjeveram. 

Kanchkuri,  Dukh.,  Tragia  canna- 
bina.  • 

Kanda,  Hind.,  Squill. 

Kondalanga,  Tam.,  Xylocarpus  gra- 
natum. 

Kanda-murga-rattam,  Tam.,  Cala- 
mus, Dragon's  blood.  ^ 

Kandar,    Hind.,     Comus     macro- 


phvlla. 
!ande 


Kandeh  Kao.    See  Jejuri. 

Kandoro,  Sind.,  Alhagi  maurorum. 

Kandh.    See  Onssa. 

Kandi,  Dukh.  Dracontium  poly- 
phyllum. 

Kandiara,  Hind.,  Carthamus  oxy- 
acantha. 

Kandur,  Luban,  Akab.,  Olibanum. 

Kaner,  Kharuba,  Hind.,  Nerium 
odorum. 

Kanera,  Fudari  of  Beas,  Hamiltonia 
suaveolens. 

Kanerki.    See  Bactria,  224. 

Kangaroo  grass,  Anthistiria  ciliata. 

Kangla  mandar,  Chenab,  Acer  crcti- 
cum. 

Kangni,  Kunja,  Beng., Hind.,  Fani- 
cum,  sp.  ;  Millet. 

Kango-jai,  Chaughan-Hockey. 

Kangra.     See  Himalaya. 

Kangya,  Kanguya,  Beng.,  Urena 
lobata. 

Kan-hzee,  Bubm.,  Zizyphus  OGnoplia. 

Kania-danam.  See  Hindu ;  Mar- 
riage, 67. 

Kanjir,  Hind.,  Febs.,  Cynara  scoly- 
mus. 

Kanjon-bura,  Beng.,  Kaempfera 
angastifolia. 

Kankari,  DuKH.,  Cucumis  sativus. 

Kankhora,  Gamb,  Beng.,  Khca, 
China  grass. 

Kan-kiang,  Feh-kiang,  Chin.,  Zingi- 
ber officinale.. 

Kankli    See  Chliatie. 

Kankra.  Beng.,  Bruguiera  Bheedii. 

Kannaoi.    See  Canarese. 

Kan-phul,  Dudli,  Beas,  Taraxacum 
officinale. 

Kanrew,  Tel.,  Flacourtia  sapida. 

Kansalar.    See  Artisans ;  Hindu,  70. 

Kan  spin,  Bhot.,  Acer  sterculia- 
ceum. 
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Kanmi,  Hind.,  BeU-metal. 
Kanta-ala,  BENa.,  Hind.,  Diosoorea 

pentaphylla. 
Kanta-koolika,  Beno.,  Asteraeanthft 

longifolia. 
Kantal,  Bekg.,  ArtocftipuB  integri- 

foUuB. 
Kun-thunti,  BSNO.,  Phoenicopterus 

rosens. 
Kantiliya,  a  name  of  Chanakya. 
Kanuga,  Tel.,  Pongamia  glabra. 
Kanur  of  Kangra,  Acer  OTutratum. 
Kanya  Eubja — Kanauj. 
Kanya  Kamari — Paryati. 
Ka  nyeen  pbyu,  Bdrm.,  Dipterocar- 

pUB  llBTifl. 

Kan-san,  Bubm.,  Bassia  longifolia. 
Kanzar  of  Jhelnm,  Fragaria  Indica. 
Kao-Un,  Chin.    See  Ceramic  Manu- 
factures ;  Clay ;  Peh-tnn-tze. 
Kaoorwa.    See  Deserts,  920. 
Kapahka.    See  Kerari. 
Eapa  laga,  Malay,  Amomum  carda- 

momiun. 
Elapa  mavakum,  Maleal.,  Anocar- 

mum*  occidentale. 
Kapas,    Bool,    Hind.,    Gossypium 

herbaceum. 
Kapchak.    See  Chliatae. . 
Kapi.  Singh.,  Ape. 
Kapila.    See  Sankhya. 
Kapila,  Kapilapodi,  Tam.,  Bottlera 

tmctoria. 
Kapn  kinaissa,  SiNOH.,  AbelmoschuB 

moflohatus. 
Kapn  mulagu,  Malbal.,  Capiicum 

iHepalense. 
Kapupa  of  Ptolemy — Kurur. 
Kapur  •  kiohili,      Tam.,      Curcuma 

zedoaria. 
Kapurthalla.    See  Feudatory. 
Karafs,  Arab.,  Apium  graveolens. 
Karabhi    Icna.      See    Divination ; 

Ordeal. 
Karai,  Tam.,  Webera  tetmndra. 
Karaiia,  Beng.,  Cicendia  hyssopi- 

folia. 
Karak,  Panj.,  CeltiB  orientalis. 
Elara  Kalpak.    See  Central  Asia. 
Kara-kartan,  Tam.  ,  Clitoria  tematea. 
Kara-korum.     See  Centi-al  Aaia. 
Kara  Koyi.    See  Orfa. 
Kara-kul.    See  Oxus. 
Karalla,  Bilodar,  Beas,  Falconeria 

insignis. 
Ka-ra-mai,  BuRM..  Sandal-wood. 
Karamani,  Bobbarlu,  Tam.,  Dolichos 

Sinensis. 
Karambak,  Jav.,  Mal.,  Agallocha 

wood. 
Karambu,  Par- jamb,  Mahb.,  Olea 

dioica. 
Karanas.   See  Almanac ;  Panchanga. 
Karanda,  Beng.,  Carissa  carandas. 
KaranffJ,  Arab.,  Caryophyllus  aro- 

matious. 
Karang,      Sajor-karang,      Malay, 

Encbenma  spinosnm. 
Karang,  BEng.,  Dalbergia  arborea. 
Karangalli,  TaM.,  Acacia  sundra. 
Karang  cottay,  Tam.,  Ixora  parvi- 

ilora. 
Karanj,  Hind.,  Pongamia  glabra. 
Karao,  Tsjo,  Mao,  Jap.,  China  sraBs. 
Karas,   Karil,    Ladakh,    Latnyrus 

sativus. 
Karataka.    See  Pancbatantra. 
Kar-atohL  Kat  udugn,  Tam.,  Hard- 

wickia  binata. 
Kara  vella,  Malbal.,  GynandropBis 

pentaphylla. 
Karay  cheddi,  Tam.,  Webera  tetran- 

dra ;  Tel.,  Canthinm  parviflorum. 
Karela,  Hind.,  Pebs.,  Momordica 

charantia. 


Karen  potato,  Diosoorea  f asoioulata. 
Kareo,  of  N.W.  Provinces,  Albissia 

elata. 
Karer,  Rati,  Bubus,  $p. 
Kares — Kanat,  Irrigation. 
Karl,  Tadru  of  Chbnab.  See  Bham- 

neae. 
Kariari,  HiND.,  Gloriosa  superba. 
Karik,  Amal-bel,  Chenab,  Ciasam- 

pelas  pareira. 
Karil,  Sind.,  Oapparis  aphylla. 
Karinga,  Tel.,  Gardinia  latifolia. 
Kari  nuchi,  Tam.,  Gendarussa  vtd- 

garis. 
Karisiye  nagara.    See  Opian. 
Kar-itti,  Tam.,  Dalbergia  sissoides. 
Karka   puli,   Tam.    Pitheoolobium 

dulce. 
Karkarra,     Hind.,     Anthropoides 

Tirgo. 
Karkava,  Tam.,  Eheodendron  Box- 

bnrgbii. 
Kar-kona,  Can.,  Gav»Tis  gaurus. 
Karku,  Beab,  Aiuga  bracteosa. 
Karkum,  Abir,  Pers.,  Crocus  sati- 
vus, Turmeric. 
Karli  cave.    See  Cave  Temples,  610. 
Karma-bres,  Hind.,  Buckwheat. 
Karmru  of  Beas,  Albinia  odoratis- 

sima. 
KamafuliofOhittagong.  See  Rivers. 
Kamataka.    See  Canarese. 
Kame,  Tam.,  Draoontium  polypbyl- 

lum. 
Karoa.    See  Curao ;  Jat ;  Marriage. 
Karpngum,  Tam.,  Psoralea  ooryli- 

foiia. 
Karpura  benda,  Tel.,  Abelmoechus 

mosdiatus. 
Karrak.    See  Ba^lonia,  218. 
Karra-marada,    TAM.,    Terminalia 

tomentosa. 
Karripak,  HiND.,  Bergera  Konigii. 
Karri- vembu  maram,  Tam.,  Garuga 

pinnata. 
Karroo  vaga,  Tam.,  Albizna  odora- 

tissima. 
Kars.    See  i.  609. 

Kart  of  Kulu,  Hemitragus  jemlaicus. 
Kartakeia.    See  Ganapati ;  Parvati. 
Kartelania.     See  Ibena. 
Karun    chembai,    Tam.,    Sesbania 

jSgyptiaca. 
Karun  tuti,  Tam.,  Sida  retnsa. 
Karupale,  Tam.,   Putranjiva   Rox- 

burghii. 
Karupu  veraul,  Tam.    See  Ophio- 

cepnalids. 
Karur.    Bee  Pandya ;  Soythia. 
Karusa,  i  612. 

Karvel,  Kawel,  Jav.,  Arch^-99. 
Karwai,  Karwye',  Mahr.,  Uymeno- 

dyction  obovatum. 
Karwojei,  Tb.-Indus,  Rubus,  sp. 
Karwat,  Can.,  Antiaris  innoxia. 
Kasakasa,  Tam.,  Tel.,  Papaver  som- 

niferum. 
Kasb-uz-zarireh,     Arab.,     Ophelia 

chirata. 
Kashanda,  Kasinda,    Tel.,    Cassia 

occidentalis. 
Kashas  tali.    See  Brahmans,  4  SI. 
Kashgar.    See  Central  Asia;  Tur* 

kestan.  * 
KashgoL    See  Iliyat. 
Kash^-i-Ali— Parashawara. 
Kashida,  Zardozi,  Hind.,  Embroi- 

derr. 
Kashivi.    See  Hiuain  bin  All ;  Bid- 
pal. 
Kashmal,' Sumlu,  Hind.,  Berberis 

lycium. 
Kasibeck,  16,546  ft.  Caucasus,  1 609. 
Kasina,  Tel„  Bottlera  laocifera. 
Kftsinatha.    See  Pran-pralap. 
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Kasir,  Panj.,  Comna  maeropfayBa. 
Kasi  Raja.    See  Dhanwantaji. 
Kasr.    See  Babylonia ;  El  Kaor. 
ECassar,  Hind.,  Vitis  camoaa. 
Kas-shin,  BHcyr.,  Juglans  regia. 
Kastak,  FERfl.,  Auoklandia  oosiaa. 
Kastnra,  Hind.,  Moschna  moaehi- 

ferus. 
Kasturi,  Munai,  Tam.,  Castor,  Civet 
Kasturi    manjal,    Tam.,    Cureoiat 

sedoaria. 
Kasyapa.    See  Dcauna. 
Kat,  also  Kaat,  Kat%  Katii,  Katto, 

and  Katta,  in  several  of  the  tongiKs 

of  India  and  Ceylon,  means  wild, 

pseudo,  uncultivated. 
Kata,  Tahiti,  Inocarpns  edvlla. 
Katak.    See  Cuttack. 
Kataka,   Sanss.,  Sttychnoa  potat- 
orum. 
Katalli-kai,  Tam.,  Cappaiia  hotxids. 
Kat-amal,  Syzygium  jambolanuiB. 
Kat-amanakn,  Jatropfaa  cnrca^ 
Kat-ambiJam,  Sponoias  maagifen. 
Kat-andar,  Acada  leucophbea. 
Kataping,    Bali,   Jav.,    Amygdals 

communis. 
Kat  arali,  Cerbera  odaDam. 
Kat  arasan,  Ficus,  sp.  f 
Katas,  Hind.,  Felia  <diaiisi,  Vivan 

zibetha. 
Kat-asha,  Maleal.,  Aloes. 
Kat-atti,  Bauhinia  tomentosa. 
Katayayana.    See  Pata>n^sH;  Vsia- 

TVichi. 
Kat-bemd,  Beno.,  SeittruB  twatjmm. 
Kat-chandan,  Hinb.,  WiMitml«iii  il- 

bum. 
Katchli  of  Rajput  women,  a  eone^ 

See  Bracelet ;  Brother-makiag. 
Kat    ellamicha,     Atlantia 


phvlla. 
Ka-tha  khyae,    Burm.,    SyndBaaa 

Tavoyana. 
Kat'ha  kikar,  DuKR.,  Acacia  esle- 

chu. 
Kat*ha  -  sarit  -  sagajra.     See 

Pachisi;  literature; 
Kath-bel,  Beno.,  Jaamuran 

tum;  Hind.,  Feronia  elephanlaaL 
Ka-theet,  Bubm.,  BrTthrina  laSok 
Kath  gular,  Ficus  eunik. 
Kathi     See  Cathi  ;  OomanL 
Kathia-nyal,   Nefal.,   Mostela  ki- 

thiah. 
Kat'h-shim,  Beno.,  Oanftvalia  ^' 

osa. 
KaVh  sola,  JBaehjnomene  aapei& 
Kathu,  Bres,  Panj.,  FagopynuBSi- 

culentum. 
E^atijan.  Kariichey,  Tah.,  OkdMi 

superba, 
Kat-mupa,  Bassia  latifolia  airi  B. 

longifolia. 
Kat-jerakam,  Yemotua  aiiiliilMii 

tica. 
Kat-juti,  Atropa  acuminata  aad  A. 

mandzagora. 
Kat  kadugu,  Folanisift  iriisanilia 
Katkalija,  Guilandina  bondm. 
Kat  kalun^,  Dioscorea 
Kat-karahi,  a  kind  of  t^ 
Katkaranga,     Hind., 

bonduo. 
Kat-karkalum,    Aniaodulas 

.sum. 
Kat-kamay,  Draeontzom  ps|y|l^ 

lum. 
Katkirfaa,  Hyma. 
Kat  koduku,  Oysandroiiiii 

phvlla. 
Kat-koli,  Oallus  Soimenlii. 
Kat  koHngi,  Tephiona  ^ 
Kat  konna,  Jw^  Mgemiwa." 
Kat  kramar,  Budcdl,  Pnwihji,  ^ 
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[at  Irambha,  Can.,  Trewia  nodi- 
flora. 

Cat-kuto,  SiND.,  Upupa  epops. 

[atl-chettu,  Tkl.,  Uhrysopoffon  aci- 
ciiians. 

Cat  milulu,  Yitex  arborea. 

Itkt  nutha,  Hun).,  Bumex  vesi- 
carioB. 

[at-mulingi,  Sonohus  oleraceus. 

Slat  pohu,  BSKO.,  Mania  pentadao- 
tyla. 

kat-sai-nai,  Bubm.,  Urena  lobaia. 

[attale,  Tam.,  Aloe  Indica. 

katta    terpali,    Malkal.,    Chavioa 

[atti  Karan.    See  Slave, 
[attimandu,  Tkl.,  Baphorbia  catti- 

mandu. 

[attoi,  Karatiya,  Bbno.,  Jacana. 
Jittoo-bodde,  SxNOH.,  Cullenia  ex- 

celaa. 
^ttu  puvaaau,  Tav.,  Bhus  deci- 

piens. 

Lata,  Katn  trao,  Bavi,  Buckwheat, 
[atu,  a  wilderness. 
Catn  aln,  Fiona  dtrifolia. 
latn-badam,  Terminalia  catappa. 
[atu  bala,  Canna  Indica. 
latu  bodde,  Singh.,  Cullenea  ex- 

oelaa. 

Jatu-elikaL  Capparia  horrida. 
jita  imbai,  Bombay  Malabaricum. 
Ata-indel,  Phcenix  sylvestris. 
Atu-inahikua,  Curcmna  zerumbet. 
lata  iriki,  Aateracantha  longif olia. 
lata-jadikai,  Pyrrhoflia  Horsfieldii. 
lata  jeram,  Jaarainnm  hirsutum. 
lata-jeru,  Holigama  longifolia. 
lata     jolam ;     also    Katu-julnni, 

Kaempfera  galanga,  K.  rotunda, 
lata   kadali,  or  Eatala,   Osbcckia 

aspera. 

latu-kapel,  Sanaeviera  Zeylanica. 
lata  karogani,  HeUeboms  nigor. 
lata-kama,  Cinnamomum  inera. 
latu-karundu,  TrichUia  spinoea. 
lata-kaatnri,  Abelmosohua  moacha- 

tOB. 

lata-kata-kalla,   Bridelia  montana 
and  B.  aninoaa. 

lata-katajil,  Dioacorea  bulbifera. 
jktu-katu,  Fagopyrum  eaculentum. 
latu-katulla,  Tomentum,  or  leaf  of 
Onoaeris. 

lata-kende  of  Ajmir,  a  fine-grained 
wood. 

lata  kina,  Xantboxylon  rbetaa. 
Atu  kittol^  Caryota  horrida. 
Atu-kunindu,  Phoberoa  Gsertneri. 
lata  malika,  Jaaminum,  tp. . 
Atu-malnaregam,  Atalanta  mono- 
phylla. 

Atu  manga,  Buchanania  latif olia. 
Ata  mavu,  Spondiaa  mangifera. 
jBktn     muren,     Dioacorea     penta- 
phylla. 

ata    murnngi,  Ozmocarpum   sen- 
noides. 

ata^nirurifPhyllanthuamultiflonis. 
ata  nuchi,  Jatropha  curcaa. 
ata-paira,  Phaaeolua  roatratua. 
atu-pambum,  Pyralaria  Wallichi- 


ata-pandri.  Wild  boar. 

a^u  pitajugum,  Jaaminoxn  anguati- 

folium. 

ata-puTarasa,  Bhua  decipieBa. 

atnr  konna,   BuBM.,    Inga   bige- 

mina. 

atu-rohinak    Sanbk.  ?    Helleborua 

niger. 

Aiu  tandalay,  Crotalaria,  tp, 

atn-tjaka,  Nauclea  purpurea. 

atu  tjero,  Holigama  longifolia. 

Ata  oren,  Sida  cordifolia. 


Katu  vagay,  Albizzia  lebhek. 

Kata  yeni.  Boa  gaurua,  the  Qavseua 

gauma. 
Eau,  kahu,  ko.  Panj.,  OleaEuropea. 
Kauli,  Elara-chi,  Gypay. 
Kau  -  liang  -  kiang,  GhinI,  Alpinia 

galanga. 
Kaulimah,  Mahb.,  Mania,  Pangolin. 
Kaunohkuri,  Dukh.,  Gowhage,  Mu- 

cuna. 
Eau-pen,  GuiN.,  Gicuta  viroaa. 
Kaur.    See  Ghutia  Nagpur. 
Elaur,  Kiari,  Sutlej,  Gapparia  apin- 

oaa. 
Kaura  of  Beaa,  Acer  oultratum. 
Kaurava.    See  Pandu. 
Kauri  buti,  Jheluv,  Ajuga  bracteoaa. 
Kavanchi,  Txl.,  laora  corylifolia. 
Kayariki,  Jap.,  Aloea  wood. 
Kayatam-pillu,  Tail,   Andropogon 

achoenanthua. 
Kawan,  Solid  oiL    See  Gila. 
Kawar  of  Bavi,  Beas.,  Holarrhena 

antidyaenterica. 
Kawi    See  Archipelago,  137 ;  Lan- 

guagea. 
Ka-ya,  Bubh.,  Dllivaria  ilicifolia. 
Kayam  puvu  cheddi,  Tam.,  Memcy- 

lor  ramiflomm. 
Eayanian       dynasty  —  Eambyaea, 

Peraia. 
Ka^an  kayo,  BuBU.,  Aglata  apecta* 

bilia. 
Kaye  dura  dunpa,  Tel.,  Eulophia 

virens. 
Eayu,  Malat,  a  tree. 
Kayu  api  api?  Bhizophora  macro- 

nata. 
Kayu-arang,  Ebony. 
Kayu  am,  Gaauarina  muricata. 
Eayu  gahru,  Aquilaria  agiJlocha. 
Eayu  mania  china,  Gaaaia  lignea. 
Eayu-puteh,  Melaleuca  cajaputi. 
Eayu  rangaa,  Stagmaria  vemidflua. 
Eayverukelwa-ragu,  Tau.,  Eleuaine 

coracana. 
Eazak-Eirghi2.    See  Gentral  Aaia. 
Ka-zong-oo,  BuBM.,Batataa  edulia. 
Eazwini.    See  Al  Kazwini 
Kaazilbaah.    See  Afghaniatan,  30. 
Eebbir,  Abab.,  Gapera. 
Eej,  a  Makran  province  of  Baluchi- 

atiui. 
Eelon  ka  tel.  Hind.,  Turpentine. 
Eemaa  hylocriua,  Hemitragua  hyloc- 

riuB. 
Ken,  Eimponaaa,  Japan,  Hovenia 

dulda. 
Eendu,  Kin,  Beno.,  Dioapyroa  mel- 

anoxylon. 
Eenheri    See  Gave  Templea. 
Een-kvok-phyoo,  BUBif.,  Plumbago 

Zeyunica. 
Keonjhur.    See  Bendkar. 
Keonthal.    See  Hill  States. 
Keora,    Gaganphool,    Hind.,    Pan- 

danua  odoraoaaimoa. 
Eeperit,  EapieritgSuNDA,  Bhea. 
Eeph,  ETHIOP.,  Kapi,  TAX.,  Ape, 

Monkey. 
Eerah  river.    See  Ghoaapea. 
Eerala.    See  Ghera ;  Pandya. 
Eeran,  Kran.    See  Goina,  780. 
Eermanahah.    See  Garpets,  586. 
Eerowlee.    See  Hinduatan,  80. 
ETeaarardam,   Beno.,  Juaaieua    re- 

pena. 
Eeaari,  or  Lion  line.    See  Oriaaoi. 
Eeai-raja— Eeaava. 
Eeatril,     Tinnunculus    alaudariua, 

alao  Eiythropua  cenchria. 
Eetu  rahu.  Almanac,  Panchanga. 
Eewra-ki-jar,  Hind.,  Grria  root. 
Eeyaur,  Dukh.,  Nyctanthes  arbor- 

triatia. 
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Eeyaur,    Eangan    mundi.    Hind., 

Grooua  aativua. 
Kha-chan-yul—Ladakh. 
Ehadar  landa.    See  Canala,  i.  661 ; 

Huabandry. 
Ehagin,  Aparajita,  Dukh.,  Glitoria 

tematea. 
Elhaira.    See  Oriaaa. 
Ehaja  Mir.  .  See  Dard. 
Ehajur,   Ghuhara,   Hind.,  Phoenix 

da^tylifera. 
Ehaluraho.     See  Architecture,  143. 
Ehalii.    See  Gallophaais ;  Pheasant. 
Ehalil-ullah,  or  Friend  of  Grod,  the 

title  of  Abraham. 
Eham-ba.    See  Eaahmir. 
Eha-mi.    See  HUl  Tracta. 
Ehamir,  Abab.,  Leaven. 
Eliam-yul  or  E'hama-yul— Tibet. 
Ehanaigii.    See  Afghaniatan. 
Ehan  Baba,  literal^  infanta'  lord,  a 

tranalation  of  Atabeg. 
Ehanda.    See  Padma  Purana. 
Ehandagiri.      See    Gave   Templea; 

Oriaaa. 
Ehangni,  Bakhi,  HiND.,  Bracelet, 

Brother-making. 
Eha-pa-chan — Tiwlakh, 
Slhaiak.    See  Persian  Gulf. 
Eharan.     See  Baluchistan,  266. 
Eharaam,  Ehiva,  Ghoraamia. 
Eharawa.    See  Oraon. 
Eharbazeh,  Hind.,  Pebs.,  Gucumia 

melo. 
Ehardul  of  Talmud,  Abab.,  Salva- 

dora  Peraica. 
Ehare-booti,  Tb. -Indus,    Oreoseria 

lanuginoaa. 
Eharelwal.    See  Oawal. 
Eharere,  Pushtu,  Muahroom. 
Ehar  laguna,  Nepal.,  Ajda  porcinua. 
Eharlik.     See  Ghliatee. 
Eharoti,    a   dan   of    the   Povinda 

Afghana. 
Eharria.    See  Sun-worahip. 
Eharahuf,  Abab.,  Pbrs.,  Artichoke. 
Ehar-zahra,  Pebs.,  Nerium  odorum. 
Ehaa,  Mongol.    See  Jade. 
Ehaa  -  khaa.     Hind.,    Andropogon 

muricatua. 
Ehata,  Ghin.,  a  acarf  of  felicilj. 
Ehatmi,    Hind.,    Pees.,     Althsea 

roaea. 
Eheda.    See  Eeddah. 
Ehilaf-i-balki,  Pebs.,  Salix  caprea. 
Ehira,  Panj.,  Gucumia  aativua. 
Ehird-afroz.    See  Panchatantra. 
Ehimoob  ahamee,  Abab.,  Geratonia 

ailiqua. 
Ehitmi,  Pebs.,  Malva  aylveatria. 
Ehiva.  See  Gentral  Aaia ;  Eharaam. 
Ehmer,  the  Gambodia. 
Ehoja  aeot,  the  lamaili.  Sde  Hyder- 
abad, 136. 
Ehokand.    See  Gentral  Aaia. 
Eholvi.    See  Gave  Templea,  611. 
Ehon.    See  Burma,  i.  626. 
Ehond.     See  Gentral  Provinces. 
Ehoraaani  ajwain.  Hind.,  Hyoscia- 

mua  niger. 
Ehoatwal.    See  Afghaniatan. 
Ehoung,  BuBM.,  Bice  beer. 
E[hugiani.    See  Afghaniatan ;  Ehai- 

bar. 
Ehulga,  Hind.,  GavsBua  gaurua. 
Ehulm.    See  Afghaniatan,  31. 
Ehumbah,  Ghbnab,  Agaricua  cam- 

peatria. 
Ehun  •  u  -  lavan,    Pebs.,    Dragon'a 

blood. 
Ehurdah-Avaata.    See  Paraee. 
Ehuri  ingota.    See  Goina,  780. 
Ehuttuk.    See  Ehuahal  Ehan. 
Ehuriatan— Suaiana. 
Ehwaizai  Ehel.    See  Afghanistan. 
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Khyaw.    See  Hill  Tracts ;  Kha-mi. 
Kbyeng.    See  Hill  Tracts. 
Khyoun^ - tha.      See    Hill  Tracts; 

Ku-mi. 
Khyr.    See  Pramara. 
Ki.    See  Archipelago,  135. 
Kiain,  Pan  J.,  Boletiu  igniarixu. 
Kia-muh-yoh,  Chin.,  Bdelliam. 
Kiang,  or  Dzightai,  Equus  heimonus, 

wad  aas  of  Tibet. 
Kiang-chu,  Chin.,  Amber. 
Kiang-t'ao,  Chin.,  Juglans  regia. 
Kia-tsze,  Chin.,  Solanum   melon- 

gena. 
Ki-chaa-Un-hwa,    Chin.,    Chloran- 

thus  iQconspicuus. 
Kichli  gadda,  Tel.,  Curcuma  zedo- 

aria. 
Kienki,  Lkpcha,  Boehmeria  frutes- 

cens. 
Kien-abih,    Ki-tu,  Chin.,    Euiyale 

ferox. 
Kierpa,    Beno.,    CaraUia    integer- 

rima. 
Kijang — CervidsB. 
Kikar,  Hind.,  <p.  of  genuB  Acacia. 
Kikkasa  gaddi,  Tel.,  Amphidonax 

karka. 
Ki-ku-tsze,     Chin.,    Cock's     claw 

fruit. 
Kilar,  HiND.;  Fothergillia  involu- 

crata. 
Kilei,  Eillar,  Him.,  Cedrus  deodara. 
Kilingi,  Neil.,  Acrocarpua  fraxini* 

folius. 
Ki-lin-kieh,  Chin.,  Dragon's  blood. 
Killar,  Kimi,  Pare,  Chenab,  Par- 

rotia  Jacquemontiana. 
Killh,  JUEL.,  Acer  cultratum. 
Killia,  Celebes,  Broussonetia  papy- 

rifera. 
Kilmung,    KeUng,    Tibet,    Cedrus 

deodara. 
Kilu,  Kaliun,  Pushtu,  Chamosrops 

Ritcbiana. 
Kilut,  Gati\p,  Malay,  Bird-lime. 
Kimkhab.      See   Brocade ;    Cotton 

Manufactures. 
Kimsukamu,  Tel.,  Butea  frondosa. 
Kim-yu  (the   taUow),  Chin.,   Stil- 
ling sebif era. 
Kingi   of    Chenab,    TJrtica   hetcro-- 

phylla. 
King'san-ling,  Chin.,  Cyperus  heza- 

stachyus. 
Eine-yu,  Chin.,  SpermacetL 


Kin-hang,  Hang-jin,  Chin.,  Apricot. 
Kinibalao,   a  mountain  of   Borneo 

1300  feet  high. 
Kin-kang-shih,  Chin.,  Corundum. 
Kin-kiuli,  Chin.,  Citrus  Japonica. 
Kin  -  ling  -  tsze.  Chin.,  Eriobotrya 

Japonica. 
Kinneh,  Pers.,  Galbanum  officinale. 
Kinnub,  Arab.,  Hemp. 
Kinoon  la,  Burm.,   Bottlera   tinc- 

toria. 
Kin-poh,  Chin.,  Gold-leaf. 
Kin-Bze   ts'an.    Chin.,    Hypericum 

Chinense. 
Kin  -  wha,  Chin.,   Golden  flowers. 

See  Brass  Leaf. 
Kin-yin-hwa,  Chin.,  Honeysuckle. 
Kiral  boghi,    Ghats   of  S.   Can., 

Hopea  parvifiora. 
Kiranti,    Kirata.      See    Cirrhatas; 

Hill  Tracts. 
Kiratar-juniya,  Literature. 
Kirshiz-Kazak.    See  Central  Asia. 
Kin    anguna,    Singh.,    Gymnema 

sylvestre. 
Kiriat,  Hind.,  Agathotes  chirayta, 
'  Andrographis  paniculata. 
Kirri  p^laga8a,SiN0H.,  Ficus  ven- 

osa. 


Kirshuf ,  Arab.  ,  Qvnara  soolymus. 
Kisari,  HiKd.,  Lathy rus  sativus. 
Kishenghar.     See  Hindustan,  80. 
Kisho-rej,  Beno.,  Wedelia  calendu- 

laoea. 
Kisti,  Dbkh.,  Bixa  orellana. 
Kistvaens.    See  Burial  Customs. 
KitchiU     kolinjy,      Tam.,     Citrus 

aurantium. 
Kites,    sp,   of   Haliastur,    Milviis, 

Baj^  Elanus. 
Kitla,  Kakrai,  Chenab,  Acer  cre- 

ticum. 
Kitta  nara,  Tau.,  Fburcroya  can- 

tala. 
Kiuh-lo,  Chin.,  Orange  zest. 
Kiung-shu,  Chin.,  StUlingia   sebi- 

fera. 
Kiu-siu.    See  Japan. 
Kiwaoh,  Hind.,  Cowhage,  Mucuna. 
Knot    and    Stint,  sp.    of   Tringa, 

Eurinorhynchus,  Phalaropis. 
Knot  ^ss— nieoebracese. 
Koamil,  Kalam  of  Beas,  Glochidion 

velutinum. 
Koang-sze-teng.    See  Boats,  400. 
Kodi,  SiND.,  Ovis  qycloceros. 
Koch'h.    See  Boro,  420. 
Koch'ho,  SiND.,  Vilhi^e  common. 
Kodaga  pala,  Tel.,  Wrightia  anti- 

dysenterioa. 
Kodapana,  Malbal.,  Corypha  urn- 

braculifera. 
Kodi,  Nella  budinga,  Tel.,  Cucumis 

pubescens. 
Kodigam,  Tam.,  Tylophora  asthma- 

tica. 
Kodo,   Hind.,    Paspalum    stoloni- 

ferum. 
Kodu,  Lau,  Benq.,  Lagenaria  vul- 
garis. 
Koel.    See  Sirguja. 
Koel,  Hind.,  Eudynamis  oiientalis. 
Kok-i-Kaf.    See  Mount. 
Koh-i-Meeriah.    See  Coal,  753. 
Kohl,  Arab.,  Lamp-black. 
Koho-khur  of  Kashmir,  Hydnum 

ooralloides. 
Koit  -  ka  -  jhar.     Hind.,     Feronia 

elephantum. 
Kok,  Can.,  Nesokia  Indica. 
Kokkanistha.     See  Brahmans,  432 ; 

Deshasth. 
Kokla,  Hind.,  Sphenocerons  sphen- 
urus,  a  green  pigeon  of  the  Him- 
alaya. 
Koknar,  Post,  HiND.,  Papaver  som- 

niferum. 
Koko  Nar.    See  Kalmuk. 
Kola,  Hind.,  Canis  aureus,  Jackal. 
Kolarians.    See  Central 'Ptovinces ; 

Aborigines. 
Kola  tun^a  muste,  Tel.,   Cyperus 

pertennis. 
Kolcuttay  teak  maram,  Anqlo-Tam., 

Premna  tomentosa. 
Kole-bhaloo,  Hind.,  an  old  jackal. 
Kolehan.    See  Bendhar ;  Ho ;  Kol. 
Koleroga.      See    Coffee    Planting, 

776. 
Kolhapur.    See  Hindustan,  81. 
Koli-surrah,  Marb.   See  Bombyoes; 

Insects. 
Kollari  race.    See  Puducottah. 
Kolopu,  Tel.,  Grewia  Bothi. 
Kolsa,  Kolasra,  Mahr.,  Cuon  ruii- 

lans. 
Kolwah,  Sea-coast  Proyince  of  Bal- 
uchistan. 
Komal,  Pushtu,  Prangos  pabularia. 
Komatti.    See  Compti. 
Kombawut.    See  Bhumia,  353. 
Kominjan,  Malay,  Styrax  benzoin. 
Kond.    See  Kandh. 
Konda,  Tel.,  a  bilL 
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Konda  dantena.  Til.,  SmUsix  ovali 

folia. 
Konda  gogo,  Tel.,  Cochloflpermm 

gossypinm. 
Konda  jlUgu,  Tel.,  Caryota  mens,. 
Konda   kidava,    Tel.,    Kaempfen 

rotunda. 
Konda    nimma,     Tel.,     At&Laiitii 

monophylla. 
Konda  panna,  Tam.,  Carjota  nreiUL 
Konda  tangedn,  Tel.,  inga    xyliv 

oarpa.. 
Konda  tantepu  cheita,  Tkl.,  Caask 

glauca. 
Kond-^ii,  Can.,  Tetraoeroa  qnadri- 

comis. 
Kongilamu,  Taic,  Canaxium  str^ 

tum. 
Konkan.    See  Concan ;  LAagoagei. 
Konne,  Sarakonne,  Tail,  CathMt»- 

carpus  fistula. 
Kontkuri  muga.    SeeAss^m;  Boo- 

byces. 
Kopang.    See  Coins,  780. 
Kophene.    See  Parashawara. 
Kophones.     See  Coins. 
Koracharu,  a  tribe  in  the  Camatk, 

who     make    bamboo    mats    ssm! 

baskets,  and  carry  betel-nut  from 

market  to  markets       A  Kocavs 

race  also  inhabit  l^e  TT*VK^1  H3k 

and  near  the  Godavery. 
Kora  kora.    See  Boats,  399. 
Koraman,  Koramaddi,  Tei..,  BiideSs 

retusa. 
Koresh.    See  Imam. 
Korina-neboo,  H[iND.,   Citnis  Vmc- 

num. 
Korinchi.    See  ArcMpelago,  IST. 
Korkura  of  Ptolemy — Kerkook. 
Koma  gandu,  Tel.,  Hysena  striatL 
Kortumbah  tummah,  ^anj.,  Citral- 

lus  colocynthis. 
Kosala,  Gorakhpur. 
Kosha.    See  Divination  ;  OrdesL 
Kota.    See  Dra vidian.  i 

Kotah.    See  Hindustan,  80. 
Kot-avere,  Tam.,  Cy&mc^ins  psoa-    ; 

loides. 
Koti,  Tel.,  Macaous  radiator 
Koti    kalangu,    Tam.,    ApoacfeUa 

monastachyon. 
Kotimiri,  Tib.,  Coriander  seed. 
Kotri,  Kurn  of  Bnstar,  TeteMsm 

quadriconiis. 
Kotuk  of  Sind,  Gliniu  liioiides. 
Kouen  Lun.      See    Bnliit    T^; 

Central  Asia;  TAiiair^t 

Koulan  of  Kirghiz,  Eqans 

Kouryal  Bandar—Cannanore. 
Kowatheti,    Hind.,    CEtotia   kt- 

natea. 
Kowliemutchie,  Dukh.,  PlqniMsis 

solea. 
Kowli-manjra,  Mahr:,  I^u^ofis. 
Kowtee,  Mahr.,  Hydnoeaipai  » 

ebrians. 
Kowtoukton.    See  Oeeeoo. 
Koya  tota  kuia,  TsL., 

tristis. 
Krabu  gaha,  Singh., 

aromatieus. 
Krakatoa.    See  Java. 
Kriat,  Can.,  Dukh.,  Hikix, 

graphis  paniculata. 
Krin    koddy    nar,    Tam., 

ovalifolia. 
Krishna  DwRipayana.    See 
Krishna     keh,     Bkno^, 

jalapa. 
Krishna  tamara  chetta,  TleUy 

Indiea. 
Ksheera,  Sansk.,  IGIk,  horn.  %dm 

to  ooze  out. 
Kioo,  Buim.,  Outiuwi 
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Kiiay  kalnng,  Malbal.,   Ciircama 
angiistifolia. 

Kubbi,  Kubi,  Pers.,  Apo. 

Kubel,  Ganjni,  Hind.,  Andropogon 
MarfciDi. 

Kabjakam,  Tel.,  Trapa  biapinosa. 

Kubung,  Malay,  Galeopithccidae, 
Lemoridse. 

Kiihnp,BHOT., Presbytia  Bchiataoeus. 

Kachan,    Salt   Range,  Asparagus 

.  Panjabensis. 

Ru-chandana,  Hind.,  Adenanthera 
paTonina;  Tel.,  Pterooarpus  santa- 
linos. 

Euchila,  HiND.,  Stiychnoa  nux 
vomica. 

Knchila  luta,  Beno.,  Strychnos 
colubrina. 

Kachn,     Hind.,     Golocasia    anti- 
quorum. 
Kuchtt   gundubi,    Beno.,   Homalo- 

nema  aromaticum. 
Kuchuri,   Beno.,  Exacum  tetrago- 

nnm. 
Kuda-aycr,  Malay,  Tapir  us  Malay- 
anus. 
Kuddia-khar,  Beno.,  Borax. 
Kuddu,    GuJ.,    Hind.,    Helleborus 

niger. 
Kudia  nim,  Hind.,  Bergera  Eonigii. 
Kudrap  -  dukku,     Tam.,     Sterculia 

foetida. 
Kudrati,  Pad-bchera,  Hind.  ,  Mush- 
room. 
Kudsumbar  of  Bombay,  Canavalia 

vivosa. 
Kudumi,  Tam.-    See  Sikha. 
Kttduru  jivi,  Tel.,  Putranjiva  Rox- 

burghii. 
Kufa.     See  Babylonia ;  BoaU,  3^2. 
Euff,  Kuffee,  Sookta,  Panj.,  Chap- 

talia  gossypina. 
Kofra    of    Sutlej,    Oreoseris    lanu- 
ginosa. 
Kuka  gori,  Tel.,  Gervulus  aureus. 
Kukai,   Wurak,   Tr.-Ini)U»,  Bham- 

neae. 
Knkandra  of  Jhelum,  Acer  creticum. 
Kake,  Hind.,  Flaoourtia  sapida. 
Kukha.     See  Bimba. 
ECuki.     See  Khaibar,  also  Kha-mi. 
Ku  -  ktuh  -  hwa.    Chin.  ,    Anthemis 

nobilis. 
Caktaka,  Hind.,  Ixora  bandhuca. 
Kuknr   chita,    Beno.,  Tetranthcra 

RoxburghiL 
Cakur-mutta,  Hind.,  Mushroom. 
■Culanjan,  Arab.,    Hind.,  Alpinia 

galanga. 
Cula  Sikara-patanam.    Sec  Paudya. 
Cnlat,  Chandawan,  Malay,  Fungus, 

Mushroom, 
duldx.     See  Chaldee. 
Culdja.     See  Central  Asia* 
Culf,' Abab.,  Chcnopodium  album. 
^ulfa-ka-tel  of  Malabar,  Cassia  oil. 
:u]har.     Sec  Hill  States. 
LaHnism,  L  433. 
[nlifc  manis,  Malay,  Cinnamon, 
[ulit-panu,  I^Lalay,  Tortoise-shell. 
Ink     Koshanda,    Beno.,     Smithia 
sensitiva. 

[ullora.    See  Deserts,  920 ;  Hyder- 
abad ;  Sind. 

Lull    pashi,  Tam.,    Lichen   rotun- 
datiiB. 

loUu.     See  Hot  Springs,  112. 
lalm.     See  Afghanistan,  30. 
[ulmara,  (/AN.,  Calysaccion  angus- 
tifolia. 

lulpha.  Hind.,  Trichodesma  Indi- 
cain. 

ioltif  Hind.,  Mahr.,  Doliohos  uni- 
floras. 
ultkngs  Hind.,  Gma  oinerea. 

VOt-.  III. 


Kulznm,  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Ku-mai-tsi,  Tu,   Chin.,   Cicliorium 

intybus. 
Kumara.     See  Har ;  Hur. 
Kumari.    Sec  Puna  Kad. 
Kumarika,    Beno.,    Smilax    ovali- 

folia. 
Kumbha-yoni.    See  Kama-Kumbha. 
Kumblii,  Tel.,  Carcya  arborea. 
Kumbi  of  Beas,  Cordia  vestita. 
Kum  Feroz,  the  modem  Araxes. 
Kumharsein.     See  Hill  States. 
Ku-mi.     See  Burma,  i.  526. 
Kum-phok,  BURM.,  Platinum. 
Kum-quat,  Ch.,  Citrus  Japonica. 
Kumra,  dial  kumra,  Beno.,  Beuin- 

casa  cerifera. 
Kumrnk,  Dukh.,  Averrhoa  caram- 

bola. 
Kun,.  Beno.,  Schleichera  trijaga. 
Kunob,  KoLsh,  Hind.,  Alnus  Nepal- 

ensis. 
Kundar  lumi,  Pers.,  Pistacia. 
Kundi   pucbi,  Tam.,  Eumeta  Cra- 

merii. . 
Kundurya,  Sansk.,  Boswellia  thuri- 

fera. 
Kunduz.     See  Afghanistan,  30. 
Kungiliam,  Tam.,  B'dellium,  Dam- 

mer. 
Kung-tsau,  Chin.,  Jujube  tree. 
Kunguniapu,  Tah.,  Crocus  sativus. 
Kunhiar.     See  Hill  States. 
Kunkeraoli  Lake.     See  Lakes. 
Kunkudu,  *  Tel.,    Sapindus  emar- 

ginatus. 
Kunkuma   puvvu,    Tel.,    Rottlera 

tinctoria. 
Kunnean  phiu,BURM.,Dipterocai'pus 

grandiflora. 
Kun-sura-no-fim,  Jap.,  Ambergris. 
Kunt'h-mnla,  Hind.,  Goitre. 
KUnti.     See  Pandu. 
Kupaisi,  Joa-ka-phal,  HiND.,  Helic- 

teres  isora. 
Kupameni,MALEAL.,TAU.,  Acalypha 

Indica. 
Kuppi  kire,  Ara  kire,  Tam.,  Amar- 

antus  tristis. 
Kur.     See  Kol. 
Kura,    Panj.,  Holarrhena   antidy- 

senterica,  seed. 
Kura,  Kurat,  Mahr.,  Ixora  parvi- 

flora. 
Kuragu  manjal,  Tam.,  Bixa orellana. 
Kural,  Hind.,  Hemidesmus  Indicus. 
Kurd.     See  Baluchistan,  257. 
Kurelec,     HiND.,     Hydrilla    verti- 

cillata. 
Kur  katila,  Katira,  Hind.,  Sterculia 

urens. 
Kurku.     Sec  Central  Provinoos. 
Kuma.     See  Persia. 
Kurrooa,  Karru,  Pan  J.,  Picrorrhiza 

kurrooa. 
Kurt,  a  Kabul  fabric  of  goats*  hair. 
Kurubar.     Sec  Dravidian. 
Kuru-Kshctra — Krishna. 
Kurumchi,  Beno.,  Carissa  carandas. 
Kurunda,  Hind.,  Carissa  carandas. 
Kuru  pandi,  Tel.,  Memimna  Indica. 
Kuru-ul-bahr,  Arab.,  Ambergris. 
Kuru-vingi,  Tam.,  Ehretia  buxifolia. 
Kurwan,   Kumla,  Mahr.,  Cratieva 

Roxburghii. 
Kur  wye,    JSIaur.,    Hymenodyction 

utile. 
Kusagarapura,    the    old  oapital   of 

Magadha,  also  called  Girivrajaand 

Rajagriha,  now  Purana  Rajgir. 
Kusha,  Kusa,  Hind.,  Sansk.,  Poa 

cynosuroides. 
Kusnir,  Beno.,  Ficus  elastica. 
Kustam,     Tam.,    Aplotaxis    auri- 

culata. 
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Kusum,    Hind.,    Carthamus   tinc- 

torius. 
Kusumapura,  Pattdiputra. 
Kusumba  chettu,  Tel.,  Carthamus 

tinctorius. 
Kut,  Hind.,  Aplotaxis  auriculata. 
Kutal  of  Hazara,  Daphne  oleoides. 
Kn-tsai,  Ku-ku,  Chin.,'  Cichorium 

intybus. 
Kutub  minar,  Jaya  stambha.  Archi- 
tecture, 169 ;  Sculptures. 
Kuur  Mundla.     Husbandry,  126. 
Kuvera-chal — Karachil. 
Kwang,  Chin.,  Aucklandia'costus. 
Kwang- wu.  Chin.,  AoonitumSinense. 
Kwan  yin,  the   China   goddess  of 

mercy. 
Kwei-kui,  CuiN.,  Caladium  xantho- 

rizum. 
Kwei-pi,  Chin.,  Cassia  lignea. 
Kwei-tsze,  Chin.,  Cassia  buds. 
Kwi  klapot,  Kanqka,  Cuscuta  pedi- 

cillata. 
Kwon  len  phyoo,  Burm.,  Dracaena 

atropurpurea. 
Kwun,  Burm.,  Areca  catechu. 
Kya,  Gigartina  spinosa,  Agar-agar; 

Plocaria  candida; 
Kyai-tha,      Burm.,     Barringtonia 

acutangula. 
Kyan.    Seo  Borneo,  419. 
Kyang.     See  Equus  ;  Horse,  109. 
Kya-phyu,  Burm.,  Nymphasa  pubes- 

cens. 
Kyd,  Captain.    See  Commerce,  790. 
Kyee,  Burm.   of  Moulmein,  Cassia 

Sumatrana. 
Kyen.    See  Burma,  i.  526. 
Kyen,  HiND.,  Nauclea  parvifiora. 
Kyet  mouk,  Burm.,  Celosia cristata. 
Kyet-thahen,    Burm.,    Antidesma 

paniculata. 
Kyi  of  Kashmir,  Ibex. 
Kyouk    puen,   Burm.,   Algse,    Sea- 
weeds. 
Kyoung-tha.     See  Chittagong. 
Kyur  of  Kangra,  Holarrhena  antidy- 

senterica. 
Ky-wae,  Burm.,  Spondlis  mangifcra. 
Ky-won,  Burm.,  Teotona  grandis. 
Ky-won-po,BURM.,  Gmelina  arborea.' 


La,  Tib.,  a  pass. 
La,  Chin.,  wax. 
Labada,HiND.,  a  dressing-gown.  Sec 

Clothing  747,  748, 
Labo    ambon,    Malay,    Lagenaria 

vulgaris. 
Labo-frangi,  Cnoumis  melo. 
Labuniya,  Syriao,  Olibanum. 
Lacki-lacki,  MALAY,Cannabis  sativa. 
Lacoocha,    Bread-fruit,  Artocarpun 

lacoocha. 
Lacquer  ware.  Sec  Arts,  171;  Colour 

Sticks. 
Lactuca  sativa,  Lettuce. 
Lada  barekor,  Malay,  Cubebs. 
Latla    china,     Malay,    Capsicum, 

Cayenne  pepper. 
Lada  itam,  aIalay,  Piper  nigrum. 
Ladakh.   See  Hot  Springs,  111,  112  ; 

Kashmir;  Kha-chan-yul. 
Laet,  John  de  Laet,  auttior  of  India 

vera,  written  a.d.  1631. 
Lag,  Lawa,  Tib.,  Moschus  moschi- 

ferus. 
Lagen,  Banim,  Baru  ?  Jap.,  Arenga 

saccharifcra. 
Laggar,   Hind.,  Faloo  jugger,  also 

Felis  jubata. 
Lagurus     arundinaoeUB,    Imperata 

cylindrica, 
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Lahep^a  olan  of  the  Mowali  BedoainB. 
Lah-kan,  Chin.,  Horse-radish. 
Lahouli.     See  Kohistan. 
Lahian,    Hind.,     Garlic,     Allium 

sativum. 
I^-shu,  Chin.,  laguAtrum  lucidum. 
Lfti,  Let-pan,  BuBM.,  Salmalia  Mala- 

baiica. 
Lai-may,  the  Black  Necks  tribe.  See 

BghaL 
Lai-zah,BuitH.,  La^rstroemiapubea- 

cens. 
Laiaward,  Lajburd,   HiND.,  Lapis- 

ukiuli. 
Laija    banar    or    Lajjawoti-banar, 

Bbno.,   Bashful  monkey,   Nycti- 

cebus  tardigradus.   See  Lemuridae. 
Lakara-kun<^    Hot  Springs,  114. 
Lakar-bag,  Hyaena  striata. 
Lakati,  Hind.,  Parodoxurus  mus- 

anga. 
Lak-chana,  Hind.    See  Oxalidacese. 
Lakha.     See  Jell. 
Lakhar,  Hind.,  Rhus  acuminata. 
Laksba,  Sansk.,  a  lakh,  a  hundred 

thousand ;  commonly  lao,  the  in- 
sect producing  the  commercial  lac. 
Lakshmana.     See  Sita. 
Lakshmi  or  Maha  Lakshmi.       See 

Hindus,  67 ;  Sakta. 
Lakshmi   narayana,  Tel.,  Grinum 

Asiaticom. 
Lakshmi -vriksha.        See     Kalpa- 

▼riksha. 
Laku-ohamma,     Tel.,    Artocarpus 

laooocha. 
Lakwa  of  Arakan,  Polynemus  selea, 

the  suliah  fish  of  Bengal. 
La-kyat  hgying,  Bcrm.,  Eclipse. 
Jjalayang.    See  Kite. 
Lai    ban    langa,    Beno.,    Jussieua 

villosa. 
Lai   bichhutee,  Beng.,   Boehmeria 

interrupta. 
Lal-chandana,  DuKH.,  Pterocarpus 

santalinus. 
Lai    cbanlai,    Hind.,    Amarantus 

anardana. 
LaJ-chirchiri,    Hind.,   Achyranthes 

aspera. 
Lal-gul,  Hind.,  Gomphrena  globosa. 
Lal-Kunwar,a  public  singer — woman. 
Lai  lamba  miroh,  Beng.,  Capsicum 

frutescens. 
Lall  kheir,  Hind.,  Acacia  sundra. 
Lallye,  Mahb.,  Albizsia  amara. 
Lalo,  Fr.   of  Maur.,   Abelmoschus 

esculentus. 
Lamajjakamu,  Sanbk.,  Audropogon 

muricatus. 
Lamantin.     See  Carving. 
Lambadi,  Ilambadi 
Lambang  nut  tree,  Aleurites  triloba. 
Lam-ohittia  of  the  Khas  tribe,  Felis 

diardi. 
La-men,  Naemen,  BuRSf.,  Eurycles 

Amboinensis. 
Laminaria.     See  Sea-weeds. 
Jjamoot,  BuBM.,  Mangifera  Indica. 
Lampa,  Hind.,  Chrysopogon  aeicu- 

laris. 
Lampong.    See  Archipelago,  137. 
Lamuja,  Lampung,  CitruUus  cucur- 

bita. 
Lamut,  Malat,  Pbbs.,  Ant. 
Lanas,  Madurese,  Ananas  sativus. 
Land  crabs.  See  Crustacea;  Gelasmi. 
Landgah,  Hind.  ,  Canis  pallipes.  Wolf. 
Landolphia.     See  Caoutchouc. 
Lanee,  Sind.  ,  Salt  plants,  species  of 

Salsola,  called  Ganro  lanee.  Khan 

lani,  and  Konti  lani ;  aUo  species 

of  Sueda  Aout  lani  or  Ushuk  lani  ; 

also   Xvgophyllttm   simplex,   the 

Put  lani  or  Gudha  lani ;  also  Tri- 


anthema    micrantha,   the   Choti 
lani  or  Fysur  lani. 

Lang,  GUJ.,  Lathy rus  sativus. 

Langa,  Hind.,  apetticoat. 

Langar,  Beng.,  Hind.,  Anchor. 

Lang  chan.     See  Bore  ;  Eagre. 

Langkwa,  Malay,  Galangal. 

Langsab,  Langsat,  Malay,  Lansium 
domestioum. 

Lang-tuh,  Chin.,  Aeonitum  lycoc- 
tonum. 

Language.  See  Archipelago;  Cen- 
tial  Provinces ;  Chaldee  ;  Cunei- 
form ;  Himalaya ;  Hindi ;  Hin- 
dustan ;  Hittite ;  Turkestiui. 

Langulae,  Sansk.,  Jussieua  repens. 

Langur,  sp.  of  Presbytis. 

Lang-yen-bwen,  Bubh.,  Cloves. 

Laning,  HiND.,  Yitis  Indica. 

Lankaramya.    See  Pallonarua. 

Lanner,  Falco  Babyloni. 

Lan-shu-lih,  Chin.,  Argemone 
Mexicana. 

Lansi  puscara,  Singh.,  Borax. 

Lan-tien,  Chin.,  Indigo. 

Lanun,  Illanun. 

La-nyen-pwen,  BuRU.,  Caryophyl- 
lus  aromatieus. 

Laokalam.    Hindu,  70. 

Laos.  See  Cochin-China ;  Colqu- 
houn. 

Lap,  Pataki,  Kangba«  Gymnosporia 
spinosa. 

Lapis-lazuli.    See  Asure  Stone. 

Lapwings,  «p.  of  Vanellus,  Chet- 
tusia,  Lobivanellus,  Sarciophoms, 
Hoplopterus,  Esascus ;  .^Idicne- 
mus,  Dromas. 

Lares,  Penates,  Roman. 

Larix.     See  Coniferse. 

Lark.  See  Alaudinse ;  Birds  ;  Galc- 
rida. 

Larka  Kol.     See  Kol. 

Larrak.    See  Larek. 

Larsa.     See  Babylonia,  218. 

Las,  maritime  district  of  Baluch- 
istan.' 

Lashte,  Tr.-Ind.,  Asparagus  Pan- 
jabensis. 

Lashuna,  Beng.,  Allium  sativum. 

Lasran  Kfael.    See  Afghanistan. 

Lasrin,  Panj.,  Albizzia  stipulata. 

Lassar,  Hind.,  Juniperus  com- 
munis. 

Lasura,  HiND.,  Cordia  myxa. 

Lat.  See  Architecture,  143 ; 
St*hamba. 

La  tag — Ladakh. 

Lathia  kharsan,  HiND.,  Crotalaria 
burhia. 

La- thou,  BcRM.,  Wrightia  antidy- 
senterica. 

Latkan,  Hind.,  Bixa  orellana. 

Lau.    See  Burma,  626  ;  Laos. 

Laughing  thrushes,  sp,  of  Garrulax 
and  Trochalapteron. 

Laun-don,  Chin.,  Galangal. 

Laur,  Kanjar,  Sutlej,  Acer  cnl- 
tratum. 

{Aurus  cassia,  Cinnamomum  albi- 
florum. 

Lau-yeh,  Ku-tsing,  Chin.,  Betel 
leaf. 

Lauz,  Arab.,  Almond. 

Lavangam,  Tam.,  Cloves. 

Lavendula  camosa,  Anisochilos  car- 
nosum. 

Lawa,  Tib.,  Moschus  moschiferus. 

Lawang,  Jav.,  Cloves. 

Lawanga  patta^  Tel.,  Cassia  lignea. 

Lawange,  Tr.-Ind.,  Artemisia. 

Lawful— Hal&L 

Lawooloo-gass,  SiNGH.,  Chrysophyl- 
Inm  Roxburg^ii. 

Layard,  Edgar.    See  Birds,  867.     . 
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L'dmau    (female),     HnO).,    Cspra 

Himalayana. 
Leaf  bats,  Rhinolophus,  sp.,  Bhino- 

poma. 
L^f  disease.     See  Coffee  PUntiaf, 

776,  776. 
Leaf  insects.    See  Inseeis ;  Phasms. 
Leaf  ordeaL     See  Divination. 
Leaf  platters.     Hindu,  66. 
Lebuk  of  Avioenna,  Cordia  myxa 
Lecanium.   See  Coffee  Planiiiig,  77?. 
Lecanora  perella,  L.  tartarea,  Cud- 
bear.    See  Archil ;  Dyes. 
Lechayanasa.    See  Togbyasa. 
Left-hand  castes.    See  CXwte. 
Lei,   Hind.,  species  of   Tamaridc; 

Ghaz  lei,  Kach  lei,   is  Tamarix 

dioica;   IQiar  lei,  Misri  ki,  N» 

lei,  is  Tamarix  orientalis. 
Lemna  gibba.  Duck-weed. 
Lemon,  Citrus  limonnm. 
Lemon   grass,  Andropogon  schoo- 

anthus. 
Lemur.     See  Gsleopithecids ;  Le- 

muridse  ;      Loris  ;       Mammafa ; 

Nycticebus;  Tarsias. 
Len-kyau,     BuBU.,      CinnAHMBUi 

iners. 
Leojmrd,  Felis  pardus^ 
Leopoldinia  piassaba,  PiasaabaftR. 
Lepeeah,  Nepal.,  China  grass. 
Lepidagathis  Indica.     See  Carpeti, 

587. 
Lepidocaryeae.    See  Cocoaoeae. 
Lepidoptera.      3ee    Insects; 

lionide. 
Lcpisma,  Fbh,  Insects, 
Leptoptilos  aigala.       See  H< 

Storks. 
Lepuranda  saccidora,  Antiaris  iaa- 

oxia. 
Leschenault  .  See  Botany. 
Lespedeza  junoea,  Indigofeia  a^ila- 

thoides. 
Lesser  vehicle.  ^  See  Kaniahka 
Lettsomia   speciosa,    Argyrpa  tft' 

ciosa. 
Leung-fan-tsai,  Chik.,   Algv,  Set 

weeds,  Tiaminarifti 
Lew,  Chin.,  Sulphur. 
Lewar,   or  Deodar,   Chxkab,  Ji 

perus  excelsa. 
Lhala,  Bhot.,  Hippophae 
Lhopa.    See  Bhutan. 
Li,  Kamla,  Chbnab,  GymnaBpom 

spinosa. 
Idang-tsau,  Chin.,  Jnjabe 
Libation.    See  OMation  ; 
Libi-libi,  Divi-divi, 

aria. 

Liblab,  Eotft.,  Lablab  Tvlgaie^ 
Lichen.   SeeBorrera;  ChnlebilhMa; 

Dyes ;  Iceland  Mots ;  Kd 

Parmeliaoese. 
Lign  aloes,  AgaUocba  wood. 
Ligor.     See  Coal,  754. 
Lih-kin,  CuiK.,  Aooms. 
likh,  Hind.,  Bustard, 

auritus. 
lil.  Hind.,  Indigo. 
Lilin,  Malat,  Beea-v&x 
Limau  mania,  Malay,  Oim|igc 
Limboo,  DuKH.,  Citrus  ~ 
LimnaetuB.    Seie  Eagle.- 
Limnoria  terebrans. 
Limodorum  virens,  Euloplua 
limonia,  sp.  Atals^tia 
Limonia  diacantha,    Trifhi^im  l» 

foliata, 
limosia,  Godwit.    See 
Limu,  Nimbn,  HiKn.,   dl 

gamia. 
ling,  Crin.,  Tn^ 
LingaBaaavi 
Linga  donda,  ^ 
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Lingam.    See  Chuli. 

Linga  manu,  Trl.,  Crozophora  pli- 

cata. 
Cdnglj,  or  hill  carp,  ManiB  aurita, 

Manis  Javanica. 
Einhay,    Len-hse,    BUBU.,    Acorus 

calamuB. 
Lion  monkey,  InnuuB  sUeuus. 
Lipiah  <^  Nepal,  Boehmeria  utilis. 
|jipi»a  citrioaora,  Aloyiia  citriodora. 
lippia  repens,  Zapania  nodiflora. 
[iiqnid  storax,  Bote  maloes. 
Jflan-ul-assafeer,    Abab.,     Gonesd 

seed, 
[isan-iu-saur,  Arab.,  Oacalia  coc- 

cinea,  Hart's  ear. 
litaki-pangeri,  Dukh.,  Anisochilos 

camosum. 
iierature.  See  Drama ;  Hindu,  74. 
ithocarptis  benzoin,  Styrax  benzoin, 
it-htnk,    BuBU.?   Alstonia   schol- 

arifl. 
itmus,  Eng.,  Lecanora  Tartarica. 
ittle  Bokhara—Kashgar :  Buchara. 
ia-chin.     See  Coloars,  7o6. 
iiu-li-chin,  Lapis-Iazuli. 
ivistonia  rotundifolia.     See  Cele- 
bes. 
J-yang,  Chin.,  Homaliom  Ceylani- 
cum. 
iyar,  Snn).,  Cordia  angustifolia. 
isard.     See  Hydroeauri ;   Iguana ; 
Palle-Satterum  :  Reptiles;  Vara- 
nidse ;  Water  Lizards, 
iobeh,  Hind.,  Dolichos  catjang. 
mobster — ^Palinnrus. 
locbama    of    Ptolemy,    identified 
with  Logar. 

lOcust.     See  iDsects ;  Phanga. 
iociist  bean,  Ceratonia  siliqua. 
xxmst  tree,  Hymenaea  couibaril. 
iOdar  of  Kangra,  Falconeria  insig- 
nis. 

lodduga,    Tel.,    Symploooe    race- 
mesa. 

iod*h,    Beng.,    Hind.,    Symplocos 
racemoaa. 

lOdhi.     See  Central  Provinces. 
lOepa.     See  Bombyx,  411. 
ogger-head  turtle,  Caouana  oliva- 
cea.     See  Reptiles. 
ohiuu,  a  clan  of  the  Povindah  Af- 
ghans.   See  Deserts ;  Hyderabad, 
ohardagga.     See  Oraon. 
oh-hwa-sang,  Chin.,  Arachis  hy- 
pogea. 

ohiya.    See  Oswal.  * 

okam,  Hind.,  Gun -metal. 
okik  Brahmans,  i.  434. 
olan,  Ambotn.,  Csesalpinia  sappan. 
oligopsifl.    See  Sepiadse. 
olu,  Singh.,  Cordia  myxa. 
olu^  chettu,  Tel.,  Pterospermum 
Buberifolium. 
cnnas  Rishi  Caves,  i.  611. 
ombok.  Jay.,  Chillies. 
ODg,  Lavang,  Hind.,  Caryophyllus 
aromaticus. 

>iigan,  Chin.,  Euphoria  longana. 
)ntar,   Malat,    Borassus   nabelli- 
formis. 

^phobranchii.    See  Fishes;  Syng- 
natbidsB. 

>phophoniB.    See  Phasianidte. 
>phorina  superba,  Paradise  birds. 
>ureiro.    See  Botany. 
>uz,  Abab.,  Amygdalus  oommums. 
>Te  apple,  Lycopersioum. 
>wa  Maha  Paya.     See  Pallonama. 
>wi,  Mahb.,  Artocarpus  laooocha. 
iban,    Dukh.,    Pebd.,    Boswellia 
thurifera. 

ibani  ud,  HiKD.,  Styrax  benzoin. 
ibek.    See  Bawean. 
icina<    See  Parvati. 


Ludia  spinosa,  Phoberos  Roxbarghii. 
Lughmani.    See  Afghanistan. 
Lugri.    See  Phao. 
Lnh-lan,  Wu-lan,  Chin.,  Canarium 

pimela. 
Lnh-suh,  Tih-che,  Chin.,  Sorghum 

saccharatum. 
Luk  or  IjOO,  Guj.,  Coup  de  Soleil. 
Lu-kiuh,  Kin-lin-tsze,  Chin.,  Erio- 

botrya  Japonica. 
Lumbo,    BuRH.,    Buchanania    lati- 

folia. 
Luminous  fishes.     See  Fishes,  1114. 
Lumnitzera  densiflora,  Plectranthns 

rugosus. 
Lumri,  Hind.,  VulpeSj«p.,  Fox. 
Lumri.    See  Deserts,  920. 
Luna  meba,    Beng.,  .Anona   squa- 
mosa. 
Lunar  race.    See  vol.  i.  451 ;  Aswa ; 

Induvansa  ;      Pandu ;      Rajput ; 

Solar  Race ;  Sun-woiship. 
Lunawut.    See  Bhumia,  353. 
Lungi,  Hind.    See  Clothing,  748. 
Lung  kwei,  Chin.,  Solanum  nigrum. 
Lung  -  sin  -  hlang.    Chin.  ,    Dragon's 

blood. 
Lunia,  Beng.,  Portulaca  oleracea. 
Luni-solar  year.    See  Panchanga. 
Lu-pa,  loo-pa.    Chin.,  Fish   maws 

Isinglass. 
Lupinus      trifoliatus,       Cyamopsis 

psoraloides. 
Luppa,  Kimkhab,  Hind.,  Bixxaide. 
Lun,  Luli,  Loh^ri,  Pers.,  Gypsy. 
Luri  Buzurg.     See  Bakhtian. 
Luri-ka-ko<un.    See  Choukandi. 
Luristan — Kogh  ila. 
Luscinia.     See  Bulbul;   Philomela 

turdoides.  * 

Lu-sungma,  Chin.,    Agave  Ameri- 
cana. 
Lutiana,  AasAH,~Al8tonia  soholaris. 
Lutjanus  diacanthus — Johnius. 
Lut  putiah.  Hind.,  Cress. 
Luvunga,    Beng.,    Eugenia   caryo- 

phyUata. 
Lu-wei,  Lah-wei,  Chin.,  Aloe  Chin- 

ensis. 
Luxor.    See  Kamak. 
Lwai-lohug.     See  Bghai. 
L^^gi,  Pebs.,  Hearth  tax. 
Lyoodontidse.     See  Reptiles. 
Lye-nyarsha,  BuBU.,  Paritium  tilia* 

ceum. 
Lynx,  Felis  caracal. 
Lysias.    See  BacMa,  222. 
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l^Lv,  Tu-sung-ma,  Chtn.j  Hemp. 
Ma-ao,  GoNDi,  Rnsa  Anstotelis. 
]&Iacacus.    See  Inuus  rhesus ;  Papio- 

nine. 
Macassar.    See  Celebes,  616. 
Machaba,  Nepal.,  Paradoxurus  bon« 

dar. 
Machana,  Makhana,  HiND.,  Euryale 

ferox. 
Maoharang,  Hind.,  Halisetus  fulvi- 

venter. 
Mach-bagrul,  Beng.,  Felis  viverrina. 
Maoh-bhondar,  Beng.,  Viverra  zi- 

betha. 
Macheri.    See  Rajputs. 
Machilus  odoratissimus.    See   Pat- 
•   'har. 

Machi-nama,  Hind.,  Artemisia. 
Mach-Eorol,  Koral,   Mach- manga, 

Beng.,  Pandion  halisetus. 
Mach-moral,  Hind.,  PoliosBtus  ich- 

thyoetus. 
Mackerel,  Caranx  mate.  See  Fishes, 

1118. 
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Mackwy,  Dukh.,  Hemidesmns  Indi- 

cus. 
MacrogloBsus  minimus,  Pteropodidse. 
MacropoduB.    See  Fishes,  1116. 
Maerorhamphus,  the  godwit.     See 

ScolopacidsB. 
Macullah.    See  Hot  Springs,  111. 
Madagari  vembu,  Tel.,  Chiokrassi* 

tabularis. 
Madagascar — Hova.  ■ 
Mada  Khel.    See  Afghanistan. 
Madana,  Tel.,  Spermaoooe  hispida. 
Madana.    See  Chatur-dasi. 
Madanarghanti,     Tel.,     Alteman- 

thera  sessilis. 
Madanchur,     Beng.,      Leptoptilos 

Javanica. 
Madang,    Singh.,     Eugenia     jam- 

bolana. 
Madar,  Akund,   Hind.,  Calotropis 

gigantea. 
Madara-gass,    Singh.,   Cluytia  col- 

lina. 
Madam,  Madigaru,  COOBO,  Chamar, 

Leather-workers. 
Madder,  Rubia  cordif olia. 
Maddi,  Nalla  maddi,  Tel.,  Termin- 

aUa  tomentosa. 
Maddi,  Mulugu,  Tel.,  Morinda  citri- 

folia. 
Maddi  rubba  chettu,  Tel.,  Eleusine 

stricta. 
Madetiye,  Singh.,  Adenanthera  pa- 

vonina. 
Madha,  Sansk.,  Honey.   . 
Madhan,  Hind.,  Opium. 
Madhavacharya.    See  Bottu. 
Madhavitige,  Tel.,  Hiptage  madn- 

biota. 
Madheri,  Tam.,   Anisomeles  Maln- 

barioa. 
Madhuka,  Sansk.,  Glyejrrrhiza. 
Madiga,   Leather  workers,  Chakili, 

Tam.    . 
Madmalti,  Panj.,    Hiptage   mada- 

blota. 
Madoo  gass,  Singh.,   Cyoas  circi- 

nalis. 
Madrepora,  Zoophyte. 
Madu  karra^T}  Tam.,  Randia. 
Madun  nirbisi,  Hind.,  Kaempfera 

angustifolia. 
Madurkati,    Hind.,    Papyrus  pan- 

gorei. 
Maemana.    See  Afghanistan. 
Maesta  patjjBENG.,Crota]aria  junoca. 
Ma-fuen,  Ghu-tsao,   Chin.,  Ganja, 

Hemp. 
Magadha,  the  modem  Behar. 
ALignesite.    See  Cement. 
Magpie  robin,  Copsychus  saularis. 
Magpies,  «p.  of  Pica,  TTrodssa,  and 

Dedrocittinse. 
Magr,  Kumhir,  Hind.,  Crocodile. 
Magmba,  Hind.,  Hemidesmns  In- 

dicus. 
Magunmurohy,  river.    See  Cauvery. 
Magnra.    See  Fishes,  1116. 
Magus,  a  name  of  Ali  Abbas. 
Maha,  Him.,  Rucervus  Duvaucellii, 

also  Rusa  Aristotelis. 
Mahabalipur.    See    Cave   Temples, 

L  610. 
Mahadeo.    See  Ron  Barolli. 
Mahadeo  ka  phul,  Hind.,  Daphne 

eannabina. 
Maha-kavya.    See  Literature. 
Mahanadi.      See  Diamond   Rive  , 

i.  663 ;  Rivers. 
Maha-naram,  SingB.,  Citrus  decu- 

mana. 
Maha-pus-wael,     Singh.,     Kntada 

pursastha. 
Mahaputrjivi,  Tbl.,  Putranjiva  Rox- 

burghii 
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Maharajpur,  Sindia. 

Maha    tita,    Beno.,    Andrographis 

panicnlato. 
Mahavira.     See  Jain ;  Tirthankara. 
Mahayana.     See  Boro-Iiodor,  421. 
Mahdi.     Sec  Imam. 
Mahesha.     See  Parvati. 
MahUaropya.     See  Panchatanira. 
Mabir.     See  Panee. 
Mahlaing,      Burm.,      Broussonoiia 

papyrifera. 
Ma-hnyo-ban,   BUEiM.,   Gomphrena 

globosa. 
Mahoor,  Hind.,  Aconitum  napellus. 
Mahori,  Tingi,  HiND.,SolanumBaDc- 

tum. 
Mahorta.    See  Oxycanus. 
Mahwa,  Hind.,  Basria  latifolia. 
Maida-lakri,     Hind.,     Tetranthera 

monopetala. 
]^Iai  erikata,  Tel.,  Celastrna  pani- 

culatuf. 
Mai-jL     See  Ohinchked. 
Mailog.    See  Hill  State*. 
Maimanaing,  i.  438. 
Mai-nay,  Shan-may,  BURH.,  Indigo- 

fera  tinctoria. 
Main  toverai,    Tam;,    Cajanua    In- 

dious. 
Mai-ob,  BURV.,  Calotropia  gigantea. 
Maimrara.      Deserts,  920;    Hindu- 
stan, 82 ;  Meena. 
Majallabah  or  Maglaba.     See  Baby- 
lonia. 
Majnun,  H,IND.,  Lunatic,  Inspired. 
Majum.      See    Cannabis ;    Ganja ; 

Hemp. 
Majuphal,  Maipbal,  Hind.,  Galls. 
Maizub,  Arab.,  Lunatic,  Possessed. 
Makadu,  Mahr.,  Macacus  rodiatus. 
Makal,LADAKH,Populus  balsamifera. 
Makbur   limbo,    Mahr.,  Atalantia 

monopbylla. 
Makkacholum,  Tam.,  Zea  piays. 
Makki,  Tah.,  Gamboge. 
Ma-koit,  SiAM,'Feronia  elepbantum. 
Makshun-sbim,    Beno.,    Ganavalia 

gladiata. 
Makulu,  Singh.,  Hjdnooarpus  in- 

ebrians. 
Makur,  Mahr.,  Presbytis  entellus. 
Mai.     See  Dravidian. 
Mala,  Bkng.,  Bryonia  laciniosa. 
Malaca,  Malay,  Emblica  officinalis. 
Mala-erikata,  Tel.,  Celastrus  pan!- 

culatus. 
Mal-abcota,  Mahr.,  Tam.,  Euphoria 

longana. 
Malai  konji  maram,  Tam.,  Callenia 

ezcelsa. 
Malai  tangai,  Tam.,  Sida  acuta. 
Ma-la-ka,    BuRM.,   Psidium   pomi- 

ferum. 
Ma-la-mai,  BuRM.,  Cardiospermum 

halieacabum. 
Mal-ankura,  Beng.,  Eleusine  Indica. 
Midati,  Malur,  Malay,  Jasminnm. 
Mala-trinakang,   Sanbk.,   Andropo- 

gon  schoenanthus. 
Malavelly.    See  Diamond. 
Malay  tovarai,  Tam.,  Cajanus  Indi- 

008. 

Mai   burute,    SiNOH.,  Cbloroxylon 

Swietenia. 
Male — Paharia. 
Male  bamboo,  Dendrocalamus  stric- 

tUB. 

Maleo,  Mefl;acephalon  rubripes. 
Maler  Kotla.     See  Cis-Sutlej. 
Malidah,  HiND.     See  Cloths. 
Malikah,  Arab.,  Queen. 
Malika  jhanji,  Beno.,  Aldrovanda 

vesiculosa. 
Malik  Din.     See  Afghanistan. 
Malik-ibn- Abbas.     See  Imam. 


Malizai.    See  Afghanistan. 
Malkan  guni,  Hind.,  Celastrus  pani- 

culatus. 
Mallaghui,  Tam.,  Capsicum  fnttes- 

ccn«. 
Mallai     konc,     Tam.,     Acrocarpus 

fraxinifolius. 
Mallam    toddali,  Maleal.,    Ccltis 

orientalis. 
Mallar.     See  Pallan. 
Mallard,  Anas  boschas. 
Malla  vadu,  Tel.,  Pariah. 
Mallika,  Hind.,  Jasminum. 
Mal-patar,  Can.,  Serpent  eagle. 
Mal-sampra,  Nepal.,  Martes  flavi- 

gula. 
Maltilata,    Hind.,  Gsertnera   raoe- 

mosa. 
Malu-ramu  chettu,  Tel,  JEgle  mar- 

melos. 
Malvaregam,    Maleal.,    Atalantia 

monopbylla. 
Malwa.    See  Central  India;   Hin- 
dustan, 83. 
Mamiran,  Momira,  Hind.,  Thalic- 

trum  folioloRum. 
Mammalia.     See  Index,  Appendix, 

vol.  ii. 
Mammea     longifolia,      Calysaccion 

longifolium. 
Mamral,  Chenab.     See  Rhamncie. 
Manall  kire,  Tam.,  Gisekia  pharna- 

cioides. 
Manapala,    Tip|)atige,  Tel.,    Tino- 

spora  cordifolia. 
Manasarawara,  or  Tso  Mapan.     Sec 

Bindu-Saravai'a ;  Lakes. 
Manat.     See  Al-lat. 
Manawak,  Mal.    Iguana  ;  Reptiles. 
Maild,     Mandal,     Munrivi,    Koda, 

Hind.,  Eleusine  corocana. 
Manda,  Manga,  Tel.,  Kandia.  * 
Manda-dup,  Beno.,  Canarium  stria- 
tum. 
Manda    motuku,    Tel.,    Dalborgia 

Goijainensis. 
Mandap-pillu,    Tam.,    Andropogon 

Martrai. 
Mandarins,  Kbiou-ping. 
Mandata,    Trans  -  Indus,*    Prunus 

Armeniaca. 
Manda    vaUi,    Tam.,    Calonyction 

speciosum. 
Mandif.    See  Kori  Barolli ;  Pagoda. 
Mandrong.     See  Fibres. 
Manduka-brambi,    Tel.,    Cleroden- 

dron  viscosum. 
Maneioga,  Burm.,  Carallia  lucida. 
Maneru,    Tel.,    Celastrus    panicu- 

latus. 
Manetho.    See  Chronology,  717. 
Mangal.    See  Hill  States. 
Mangala-sutram.    See  Hindu,  69. 
Mangerye.    See  Flores. 
Manggi-manggi,  Malay,  Rhixophora 

mangle. 
Manghit.    See  Bokhara,  404 
Mang-ho-yu,  Chin.,  Naphtha. 
Manginati  maram,  Tam.,  Bixa  orel- 

lana. 
Mangium  album,  Avicennia  tomen- 

tosa. 
Mangium      caaeolare,      Sonneratia 

acida. 
Mango  ginger,  Curcuma  amada. 
Mangolm.    See  Deserts,  92. 
Mangus,  Hind.,  Mahk,  Herpestes. 
Manilla-nut,  Pea-nut,  Eno.,  Arachis*^ 

hypogoa. 
Manilla    tamarind,    Pitheoolobium 

dulce. 
Mani  Mahes.    See  Dbaola  Dhar. 
Man  in  the  Moon.     See  Jataka. 
Mani-pasupu,  Tel.,  Coscinium  fcne- 

stratum. 
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Manjadi,  Tam.,  Adenanthera  psTo- 

nina. 
Manjal,  Tam.,  Turmeric 
Manja    iiavattaj,     Tam.,    Morinds 
•    citrifolia. 

Manje  konne,  Tam.,  Cassia  florida 
Manjella  kua,   Mausal.,    CarcoiLS 

longa. 
Manjil  uppu,  Tam.,  Tafaashir. 
Manjishta  tige,  Tam.,  Hubia  oordi- 

foUa. 
Manki.    See  Mundah. 
Man  kuchu,  Bexg.,  Colocasaa  India. 
Manna-gona-gass,  Sixgh.,   Artoesr- 

pus  laooocha. 
Mannan.     See  Mala  Arayan. 
Manneli,  Malkal.,  Indigoffen  ssps- 

lathoides. 
Manoa-papoa,  AfAUkT,  Anona  aqss- 

mosa. 
Manor,  Mandar,  Bavt,  Acer  coltn- 

tum. 
Manor,  Malay,  Jasminuin. 
Manouria  emys,  Tortobe,  Reptiks. 
Manseni  kotta,  Tel.,   Adenantbcn 

pavonina. 
Mans  Khel,  Kashmir,  Avarices csb- 

pestris. 
Mantapa.    See  Arcbitecturp,  143. 
Mantawi     See  Archipelago,  137. 
Mant-bek,  C.\N.,  Felis  chana. 
Man-ti,  Chin.,  Rehmannia  Cfainfi- 

sis. 
Mantis  tricolor.     See  Coffee  Plsat- 

ing,  775 ;  Insects. 
Man-to-loh,  Chin., Eryihrina Indies. 
Mantram,  Sansk.,  Charms. 
Man  tylum,  Tam.,  Naphtha. 
Manuk  devata,  Jav.,  Bird  of  Pin- 

disc. 
Manu  piili,  Tel.,  Paradoxums  ma- 

sanga.    • 
Manu  potu,  Tel.,  Portax  pictns. 
Manuvak,  Malat,  Iguana. 
Manu  valli    gadda,    Tel.,   Jaai|iitA 

manihot. 
Manwantara.    See  Chronology,  TIT. 
Man-yuen,  Chin.,  Refamannia  Cbia- 

ensis. 
Maqal,    Hind.,    Citrullua   eolocjc- 

this. 
Maqeer,  Mahr.,  Udina  wodier. 
Maiadu   chettu,  Tsl.,   JE^  nsr- 

melos. 
Maral,  Pers.,  Cervru  WalliduL 
Maram-pilli,  Maleal.,  Paradoxnna 
Mara  munjil,  Tam.,  Coaciziiiim  fac- 

stratum. 
Mara  narulle.  Can.,  Ja^tropha  e■^ 

cas. 
Maranta  Malaccenais,  Alpinia  Malac- 

oensis. 
Maratatti,   Tam.,   Hydnoearpvi  sl- 

pinus. 
Maraii  mogga,  Tkl.,  lUiciiivi  anin- 

tnm. 
Ma-ratmal,  Singh.,  Bboooda^foa. 
Mara  valli  kelangn,  Tam.,  Jaaipbt 

manihot. 
Maravi,  Can.,  Portax  pictiu. 
Maray  manga,  Tam.,  Protnai  car 

datum. 
Mar-chobeh,  Pers., 

dnalia,  Stapbylea  emodi. 
^lardak.  Hind.,  Cu 
Mardoo,  Hind.    See  Annoia;  ttl 
Mareotis  Lake.    See  hakm^ 
Mar  -  ghat,   Hcnx     See 

Hindu  Cremation  Plaee. 
Mar  Grigorius.  See  AIhU 
Maricha,   Gol-mireb,   Bksto^ 

nigrum. 
Maridu,  Tel.,  Cxmt«pv»  wnvala. 
Marignia  acutifoliav  GrawioB 

ram. 
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larikc  malle,  Tbl.,  Olaz  scandeni. 

larjaD,  Hind.,  Coral. 

[arioram,  £no.,  Origanom  normale. 

Urkal,  Abab.    See  Boat. 

larkhor,  HiXD.,  Capra  megaceros. 

Earking-nut  tree,  £ng.,  Semecarpus 

anacardiom. 

larmot,  Arctomys  bobac,  A.  hema- 

chalanus. 

laronites.    See  Lebanon. 

[aror  -  phaUi,     Hind.,     Helictcres 

isorar  Isora  corylifolia. 

Earpani    See  Afghanintan. 

tarra  Tattaj,  Tam.,  Hydnocarpus 

inebrians. 

Earrii^e.      See   Borneo  ;   Burma  ; 

Curao ;   Hindu,   66,  68 ;   Karao  ; 

Khumk*h ;  Nikah ;  Oraon  ;  Pan- 

war-shadi. 
[arrubium  ladicum,  Bubm.,  Aniso- 

meUs  ovata. 
larrabium     odoratiesimum.       See 

Pacha-pat. 
Ian — Kariikeya. 
larsh-mallow,  Malva  sylvestru. 
[armpialia.    See  Archipelago,  139. 
lartens.    See  Mustelid.np. 
lartins,  »p.  of  Cottle,  Chelidon. 
Earttand,    Kashmir,    Architecture, 

146. 

[arudani,  Tam.,  Lawsonia  inermis. 
Caruk,  M/^hb.,  Ailantus  excelsus. 
Earnl,    Murle,    Hind.,   Sauseviera 

Zeylanica. 
(arumakatayam.   See  Aka  Podwal ; 

Polyandry. 

[anisthali.    See  Deiert. 
tarut.    See  Harut. 
[arvcl  of  Peru,  Mirabilis  jalapa. 
Earwa,    HiND.,    Marjorana    hort- 

ensiB. 
Earwar.    See  Hindustan,  80 ;  Baj- 

putana. 

[asaog,  Pebs.,  Lathyrus  sativus. 
[asfaad,  Imam  Baza,  Husain,  Ear- 

baU. 
loshiputri,  Tam.,  Grangea  mader- 

aspatana. 

[ashk  biUi,  Hind.,  Yiverra,  «p. 
[asnavi.    See  Sufi, 
[assalat  -  ul  -  Firailn,      Cleopatra's 

pillar. 

[aasandari,  Beno.,  Callicarpa. 
[aaaicot.  Oxide  of  lead, 
[aasur,  Mauri,  Guj.,  Hind.,  Enrum 

lens. 

lastika,  Abab.,  Pistacia. 
[ftstika,  Malat,  Amulets,  Charms, 
lasudi.      See  Abu -1- Hasan;   Al 

Maeudi. 

lat.  Mash,  Moth,  Hind.,  Phascolus. 
[aier  Montana,  Parvati. 
latha-Din.    Hindu,  72. 
[at-ki-bhapi,  Dukh.,  Hind.,  Amar- 

antuB  tnstis. 
[airicaria  oleraoea,  Chrysanthemum 

Boxburghii. 

[a-tsien-tsze.  Chin.,  Nux  vomica. 
Eatsya,  Fish  avatar.     See  Avatar, 
[attam,  Tam.,  Monastery. 
[attar,  Chural,    Hind.,    Lathyrus 

Bativus. 

[atti,  Bbas,  Orthanthera  viniinea. 
[att  -  ki  -  phalli,     DuKU.,     Hind., 

C^amopsis  psoraloides. 
[attu  bachcliali,  Tkl.,  Spinacia  tet- 

randra. 

[auas.    See  Bactria,  223. 
[au-cha.  Chin.,  Cratngus  pinnati* 

fida. 

[auri  Canwu  River,  Canal*,  i.  564. 
[auriya  dynasty.      See    Bharata  ; 

Chandragupta. 
[au-tau.  Chin.,  Soja  hispida. 
!au-tsz,  Chin.,  Diospyrostomentosa. 


Mauz,  Abab.,  Musa;  Plantain. 
Mayalinga    mamrn,    Tam.,    Caillea 

cinerea,  Crataava  Boxburghii. 
Maya,  Bbng.,  Cervulus  aureus. 
Mayah  Sailah,  Ar<\b.,  Liquid  storax. 
Mayna,  Hind.,  Vangueria  spinosa. 
Mayuri,  Hind.,  Fennel  seed. 
Ma-za-lee,  Bubm.,  Cassia  Sumatrana. 
Mazer  wood  tree,  Isonandi-a  acumin- 
ata. 
Mazhab,  Hind.     See  Creed. 
Mazina  of  Bokhara,  GyiJsy. 
Mazrium,  Adada,   Abab.,    Daphne 

mezereum. 
Measle.    See  Bhidder  Worm. 
Med,  Indo-Scythse. 
Meda-sak,  Sutlej,  Tetranthera  Box- 
burghii. 
Medha,  Sansk.,  to  kiU,  to  sacrifice. 

See  Aswa  Medha ;  Gao  Medha. 
Medicago,  Clover. 
Medusa.     See  Phosphorescence. 
Megacephalon  rubripes.  See  Celebes. 
Megadermatinae.     See  Cheiroptera; 

VampjrridiB. 
Megapodids.     See  Birds,  368. 
Megaptera.     See  Cetacea ;  Wliales. 
Meh-tsau-rh,  Chin.,  Diospyros lotus. 
Mei-kong,  or  Cambodia  Biver.     See 

Rivers. 
Melan   kua,   Maleal.,    Kaempfera 

rotunda. 
Meleacea  Wightiana,  Amoora  rohi- 

tuka. 
Meletta  venenosa.     See  Clupeonia. 
Melilotus.    See  Bokhara,  405. 
Meloe.     See  Beetles;  Mylabris. 
Menado.    See  Celebes,  016. 
Menander.   See  Bactria,  222;  Pesha- 

wur. 
Menankabau.    See  Johore. 
Mendicants.       See    Alms  ;     Atit ; 

Parivrajaka. 
Mendonf,        ]^1aleal.,        Gloriosa 

Buperba. 
Menispermum    cocculus,    Anamirta 

cocculus. 
Menispermum  fenestratum,  Cosdn- 

ium  fenestratum. 
Menispermum  ghibrum,    Tinospora 

coroifolia. 
Menispermum     peltatum,     Cyclea 

Burmanni. 
Menispermum  villosus,  Cocculus  vil-- 

losus. 
Mentha  piperita.  Peppermint. 
Menti  kura,  Mentuai,  Tel.,  Trigon- 

ella  fcenum  grsecum. 
Menyanthes  cristata,  Villarsia,  tp, 
Menyanthes  nymphoides,  the  leaves 

and  flowers   are   kept   in  Japan 

steeped    in  brine,  and    used  for 

salaa,   in    the   same   manner   as 

pickled  cucumbers. 
Mera.     See  Parvati. 
Mera  Bai.    Sec  Hindus,  62. 
Merchant   races.     See   Commerce, 

745. 
Merlin,  Hypotriorchis  oesalon  and  H. 

chic(^uera. 
Mermaid.    See  Dugong. 
Merodach.     See  Babylonia,  218. 
Meropogon  Forsteni.    See  Cittura. 
Meru  Mah  of  the  Ghats,  Rusa  Aris- 

totelis. 
Mcrv.     See   Central    Asia;    Kara- 

kum. 
Mesha  Ajana.    See  Ayana. 
Meshila-i-Rustum,  the  Aria  Palus. 
Mespilus       Japonicus,      Eriobotrya 

Japonica. 
Mesta  pat,  Nalki,  Beno.,  Hibiscus 

oannabinus,  H.  sabdariffa. 
Metempsychosis   of   Tibetans.    See 

Buddhism,  i.  497. 
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Methanaj  Kooh'hi,  Gavaeas  frontalis. 

Methel  seed.  Datura  fastuosa. 

Methi,    Hind.,  Trigonella  foenum- 
graecum. 

Metta  tamara,  Tel.,  Cassia  alata. 

Metta-yelka,   Tel.,   Golunda  miel- 
tada. 

Mewar.      See  Hindustan,  80;  Baj- 
putana. 

Meyeriua  claviformis,  Venus  flower- 
l>asket. 

Meynia  spinosa,  Vangueria  spinosa. 

Mezeng.    See  Jughi. 

Mhains,  Hind.,  Bufifalo. 

Mhairs,  i.  449. 

Mhang,   Mahb.,  Leather  -  workers, 
Chamar. 

M'hor-angi,  Hind.,  Nisaetus  bonelli. 

Mhow — Indore. 

Mialim-ma,   Sikkim,   Urtica  orenu- 
Uta. 

Miana,  Kathiawar. 

Mia-sailah,  Abab.,  Liquidambar. 

Michael.    See  Archangel. 

Microcos  paniculata,  Grevda  micro- 
cos. 

Microrhynchus   sarmentosus.  Sand- 
binding  plants. 

Midak-tanah,  Malay,  Bitumen. 

Midde-kire,   Tam.,  Asystasia  Coro- 
mandelisjia. 
I  Midnapur  Canal,  i.  563. 
'  Mihr,  Abab.    See  Sun-worship. 

Mih-tsau,  Nan-tsau,  Chin.,  Jujube 
tree. 

Mik-ke-thu,   Bubm.,  Andropogon 
schoenanthus. 

Mildews.    See  Fungus. 

Milfoil,  Aohillcea  millefolium. 

Milkmaid's  cave,  L  611. 

MiUanowe  race.    See  Borneo. 

MiUingtonia  hortensis,  Bignonia. 

MUnea  apiocarpa,  Aglaia  Boxburgh- 
iana. 

MUvus  rotundicaudus,  Haliastur  In- 
dus. 

Mimansa.    See  Darsana. 

MimQs — Yama. 

Mimosa.    See  Acacia ;  Albizza. 

Mimosa  abstergens,  Acacia  ru^ta. 

Mimosa  bigemina,  Inga  bigemma. 

Mimosa      cinerea,      Dichrostachys 
dnerea. 

Mimosa       dolcis,      Pithecolobium 
dulce. 

Mimosa  fera,  Gleditschia  Sinensis. 

Mimosa  podonculata,  Parkia  biglan- 
dulosa. 

Mimosa  saponaria,  Acacia  rugata. 

Mimosa  scandens,  Entada  pursutha. 

Mimosa  xylooarpa,   Xylia   dolabri- 
formis. 

Minachi— Parvati 

Minahassa.    See  Celebes. 

Minakar,     HiND.      See     Colours; 
Enamel. 

Minaktanah,  Malay,  Naphtha. 

Min  amber,  Tam.  ,  Ambergris. 

Minan,  Kamayan,  Malay,   Frank- 
incense. 

Min  chenney,  Tam.,  Fish  roe. 

Mindanao.     See  Archipelago,  136. 

Mindoro.    See  Philippines. 

Mindra.    See  Rori  IBarolli. 

Mindrai,  HiND.,  Colocasia. 

Mingula  Thoht — Literature. 

Minivets,  sp,  of  Pericroeotus. 

Mintira.     See  Binua ;  Gunong. 

Mirapa-kai,  Tkl.,  Capsicum. 

Mirapa    kandra,     Tib.,     Toddalia 
aculeata. 

Mirasi — Langha. 

Mirch,  Hind.,  Capsicum,  Pepper. 

Mirdah.    See  Dhanffar. 

Mirga,  HiND.,  Antilope  bezoartica. 
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Himlu,  MoluTU  kodi,  Tel.,  Piper 

nigrunL 
Minan-joih,    Arab.,    Hind.,   Ori- 
ganum normale. 
Milhmi     See  Kofita. 
IGahmlih,    Pebs.,  Armeniaca  viU- 

geaiM. 
Ifishmi  teeta,  Assam.,  Ck)pti8  teeta. 
Blissel  thrush,  Turdus  Hodgaoni. 
Miiiletoe,  Vuoum  album. 
Mitha  nimbu,  Hind.,  Sweet  lime. 
Mitha  til,  Hind.,  Sesamum,  Gin- 

gelly. 
Mitha  titia,  BsNO.,  Aconitum  feroz. 
Mitha  zahr,  Mahoor,  Hind.,  Aconi- 
tum f erox. 
Mithi-lakri,     DuKH.,     Olyoyrrhiza 

fflabra. 
Mithun,  Hind.,  Gavsus  frontalis. 
Bfitim.    SeeMihr;  Sun-worship. 
Mittunkote.    See  Indus. 
Miumel-nerupa,    Tah.,  Ammannia 

▼edoatoriA. 
Moch-louka  (fish  matcher),  Hind., 

Steminie. 
Mocking-bird,  Paradise  fly-catcfaer. 
Modera  kanni,  Malkal.,  Hugonia 

mystaz. 
Modin  Walli?  Artabotrys  odoratis- 

timus. 
Moduga,  Tbl.,  Erythrioa  tuberosa. 
Moga    biraku,    TAH.,    AniMmeles 

Malabarioa. 
Mogagerri  vembu,  Tav.,  BiBohoffia 

Javanica. 
Mohakri,    Hind.,  Bryonia  umbel- 

lata. 
Mobil.    See  Rajputs. 
Mohini.    See  Ayana. 
Mohi-ud-Din-ibn-ul-Arabiya-nl-AIa- 

ghrabi    See  Sufi. 
Mohr.    See  Deserts,  920. 
Mohr,  Mor,  Hind.,  Pavoninse,  Pea- 
cock. 
Mohr-ungi,  Hind.,  Nisaetus  bonelH. 
Mohsin  Fani,  Author  of  Dabiatan. 
Mohurbunj.    See  Rajputs. 
Mokanna.     See  Hashim-bin-Hakim. 
Mokhal,  Paskhu,  Chhn.,  Popuius 

nigra. 
Moldbt,  Beno.,  Zea  mays. 
Mokaha,  Chknab,  Agaricus  campes- 

tris. 
Molago  yaUi,  Tam.,  Piper  nignmi. 
Mole  cricket.    See  Coffee  Planting, 

776;  Insects. 
Mole  rate^  ifp.  of  Nesokia  Indica,  N. 

Hardwickei. 
Moles,  tp.  of  the  family  Talpide. 
Molin»a  canesoens,  Gupania  canes- 

oens,  HemigyroM  canescens.   . 
Mollagu,  Molla^hid,  Tam.,  Capsicum 

annuum. 
Momand.    See  Afghanistan. 
Momay.    See  Hot  Springs,  114. 
Momiai,  Pebs.,  Asphalte. 
Momordica    monadelpha,  Coccinea 

Indica. 
Monasteries,  Vihara,  Mattam. 
Monastery  caves.  See  Cave  Temples, 

610. 
Monaul     pheasant,      Lophophorus 

impevanus.  See  Birds ;  Pheasant. 
Monghir.     See  Hot  Springs,  113. 
Mongol,  Tib.     See  Cmna ;  Keriat ; 

LiMces. 
Monitor      flavesoens,      Empagusia 

flavescens. 
Monk,  Phoongyee,  Talapoin. 
Monkey  bread  tree,  Adansonia  digi- 

tatlk. 
MonkeYB.  See  Mammalia;  Semiad». 
Monkshood,  Aconitum  napellus. 
Monniera  Brownei,  Herpestris  mon- 

niera. 


Monukka,  Eiamis,  Hind.,  Raisins. 

Moochwal.    See  Abrah. 

Moodra  -  dharanum.      See    Chuck- 

ranketum. 
Moon  flower,    Colonyetion  grandi- 

florum. 
Moongnee  stone.    See  Chlorite. 


Morsea        Chmensis 


onaiongai 
,      Pardai 


nthus 


Mora,  SiNOH.,  Euphoria  ^on^ana. 
^or»a       G 

Chinensis. 
Morsda,  Mowda,  Tam.,  Buchanania 

latifoUa. 
Morali  chettu,  Tel.,  Sponia  orient- 
alls. 
Moratti,     AIalbal.,    Hydnocarpua 

inebrians. 
Mordecai.    See  Esther. 
Morel,    Morchella.      See    Fungus; 

Mushroom;  Phaphor. 
Mori      dynasty.       See      Maurya; 

Pramara ;  Sehesnag. 
Mori  of  Sylhet,  Euonjrmus  gareinl- 

folia. 
Moriel.    See  Clematidae. 
Morkantee,  Beno.,  Acalypha  Indica. 
Morkot,  Banur,  Bbno.,  Papioninae. 
Morr,      Arab.,      Balsamodendron 

myrrha. 
Mortuth,  Nila-tutiab,  Hind.,  Blue- 
stone. 
Moninga  noona,  Tel.,  Ben-nut-oil. 
Mosaic  work.    See  Arfcs ;  Jewellery. 
Motallyon   of    the    Periplus,    the 

modem  Berbereh. 
Mosohus      memimna,       Memimna 

Indica.   See  Cervids ;  Mammalia. 
Mosques.    See  Architecture,  149. 
Mota    kurmal,     Mahb.,     Dillenia 

speciosa. 
Mount  Maleus,  Orissa. 
Mountain  ash,  Pyms  auouparia. 
Mountain  ranges  of  British  India, 

i.  449. 
Moura-bikh,  Panj.,  Acouitura  fcroz. 
Mo\i8e  deer,  Memimna  Indica. 
Mouz,  Hind.,  Banana.    Musa. 
Mru.    See  Burma,  i.  526. 
Mu-alu,  Beno.,  Hind.,    Dioscorea 

aculeata. 
Muasi.    See  Itur. 
Muavia.    See  Imam. 
Mubarkha,  Hind.,  Adiantum  oapil- 

luB  veneris. 
Much*kuchiya,     Bbno.,     Papyrus 

tegetiformis. 
Mudang,  BuRM.,  Cycas  cireinalis. 
Mndda  doop.  Can.,  Ailantus  Mala- 

baricuB. 
Mudhuya,  Hind.,  Polioaetus  ichthy- 

oetus. 
Mududa,  Tam.,  Ghlorozylon  Swiet- 

enia. 
Mueller,  Baron  Ferdinand  von..  See 

Botany,  422. 
Muen-phal  ka-jhar,  Hind.,  Randia, 

9p, 
Mugil  cephalotuB,  Isinglass. 
MuQ-hiang,      Chin.,      Aucklandia 

costus. 
Muh-kin,  Chin.,  Hibiscus  Syriacus. 
Muh-mien,  Chin.,  Bombax  oeiba. 
Muh-rh,  Chin.,  Fungus. 
Muh-tan,  Chin.,  Gardenia  radicans. 
Muh-tung,  Chin.,  Clematis  vitalba. 
Muin-ud-Din— Kader  Wall. 
Mu-i-shutr,  Pebs.,  Camel's  hair. 
Mukaratay  kiray,  Tam.,  Boerhaavia 

erecta. 
Mukka  juari,  Dvkh.,  Zea  mays. 
Mukkavan,  Slave. 
Mukki  -  tylum,      Tam.,     Gamboge 

butter.    See  Dili. 
Mukku   mungera,    Tel.,  Asystasia 

Coromandeliana. 
Mukto-joori,BENO. ,  Aoalypha  Indica. 
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Mttkto-pati,  Bbng.,  Maranta  dieho- 

toma. 
Mukul,  Himd.,  Balsamodendron. 
Mukuru      kaira,      Tel.,       Cordia 

myza. 
Mulagu,  Tam.,  Tel.,  Pepper,  Capsi- 
cum. 
Mul  elava,  Maleal.,  Salmalia  Mab- 

barica. 
Mullab  Shah.    See  Sufi. 
Mulla  muste,  TsOj.,  Solanum  tzilo- 

batum. 
MuUa  vengay,TAM.,  Bridelia  spinoss. 
Mulltt  dosa   kaia,    Tkl.,    Cucuboi 

momordica. 
MuUn   moduga,    Tel.,      Krythriaa 

sublobata. 
Mullu  pendalam,   Tex*.,    DkBoara 

pentaphylla. 
Multan  canals.    See  Canals ;  Kas^ 

pura. 
Mulu    goranta,    Tkl.,     Amanmkm 

spinosus. 
Muiuka  rasari,  Tam.,  EuinetaCn- 

meriL 
Mulu  veleri,  Tam.,  Caciunta 
Mumani,    Tbans-Indu8» 

Brandrethiana. 
Mumdate.    See  Cis-Sailej. 
Mundah    Kol.      See  Kol;  OnMC; 

Sun-worship. 
Mundasa.    See  Clothing,  74a 
Munda  valli,  Maleat..,  Calanyftisn 

grandiflorum. 
Mundi,   DuKH.,    Sahss.,     Splus- 

anthuB  hirtus. 
Mundiri  maram,  Tam.,  Anacaidiui 

occidentale. 
Mundium  wool.    See  Blanket. 
Mundla-arn,     Pbss.,     Amygdala 

Persicab 
Munduka  ponii,  Sansk.,  Hydroco- 

tyle  Asiatica. 
Mung,  Mahb.,  Phascolua  mxmgo. 
Munga,  Michi~Bomby< 
MuDga,  Hind.,  Coral. 
Mung  -  phalU,       Bkng., 

hypogea. . 
Mum,    Motaga,    Tam.,     EiytlDiBa 

Buberosa. 
Munia,  tp,  of  the  Bstreldinx. 
Munia   fibre,    SiND,    Amphidcnai 

karka. 
Munja.    Sec  Paaicaces. 
Munja  Coopom — Cnddalore. 
Munnae-kiray,  Tam.,  Prenma  arna- 

tifolia. 
Munnikarn.    See  Hot  Springs,  111 
Muntafiyah,  an  AnU>  ship. 
Munta    gajjanamu,     Tel., 

carpus  frutesoena. 
Munta  mamidi,  Tel., 

occidentale. 
Mun^ak,  Hind.,  Cervua  mvntjae; 
Muntjak,  Cervulus 
Munudna-muddn,  Tku, 

triflorum. 
Muranghai  ver,  Tam., 

tree. 

Murdar  sang,  Hind.,  Oxide  cf  leai. 
Muree^    Beno.,    Fcenicnium 

mon. 
Muighab — Central  Ada. 
Murghkes,  Hnnx,  Oel< 
Murr,  Abab.,  Myrrii. 
Murrel,  Eno.,  Ophiooepbalidie. 
Murtoo,  Beng.,  Salvia 
Murukka,  Tam.,  Brythrina^ 
Mompindi,  Tbl.,  Aodyplia 
Murut.    See  Borneo ;  Jdaaa. 
Huruta,     SmoH., 

reginiB. 
Murvi.    See  Bhownagt, 
Murwa,  HiKD.,  •Womwood. 
Mwabbar,  Pikro%.AftAB»t 
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Kiuadi,  Mmhti,    Tkl.,    StryohnoB 

nox  Tomica. 
Kaaa  KheL    See  Afghanistaii. 
Hasanagar.     See  Cluobora. 
Miiahajjar   Rouya,  RoMiaii   satiD, 

flowered  or  figured  satin. 
Moshk  billi.  Hind.,  ViverridsB. 
Kiiahroom.  See  Agaricacee ;  FungL 
KuBiris.    See  Commerce,  789. 
ICasifld.    See  AfgbaniBtaD. 
Miuk  deer,  Moeohua  moechif  enu. 
Hiukei,  Kantalu,  Chbnab,  Hamil- 

tenia  suaveolens. 
Mnak-mallow,    Eno.,  Abelmoachiu 

moeehatuB. 
Mnak  rati,  tp.  of  Sorex,  SoriculuB, 

Tupaia,  Ondatra  Americana. 
Mosli  Bafed,  Sutlej,  Asparagua  ftlid- 

niu. 
MuaaambnuD,  Tel.,  Aloei. 
MusBumbra,  Sinqh.,  Ambergris. 
Mtutaka,  Motho,  Dutch,  Gyperus 

hezastachyus. 
Mustaru,  Gund-mar,  Hind.,  Arte- 


Mnstam,  Tel.,   Grangea  maderas- 

patana. 
Muatone,  Valley  in  Baluohistan. 
Mutawaii.    See  Lebanon. 
MQthn,   Bbno.,    Hind.,     Oypenis 

bexasiachyus. 
MntrieuDJayvi,  Tam.,  Asarum  Enro- 

psBum. 
Matteva-pnlagam,    Tel.,    Pavonia 

odorata. 
Matti,  Karaimutti,  OAN.,Termina]ia 

tomentoaa. 
Mutti  pal,  Tau.,  AilantuH   Mala- 

baricui. 
Mtttton,  Mnttranja,  BSNO.,  Calli- 

carpa. 
Mutur,    E^bandii,    Hind.,     Pisum 

SatiTTUD. 

Muvi,  Muvn,  Tel.,  Alpbonsea  lutea. 
Moyn,  Chin.,  the  tallow  of  Still- 

ingia  sebif era. 
Mc^akn  ponna,  Tel.,  Smithia  aen- 

BitiYa. 
Hya-byeel,  Bdbh.,  Portulaca  oler- 


Hyse-bai,  Bdbm.,  Arachis  hypogea. 
Myse-ban-touk,  Bubm.,  Kaempfera 

rotunda. 
Myamma,  the  Burmese  people. 
Myat  lass  nee,  Burm.,  Qnamoolit. 
Myat-ls,  Bcbm.,  Jasminum. 
Myat  ya,  Bubm.,  Grewia  floribunda. 
Myoe  Hormoe.    See  Arsenoe. 
Myonk  kyeing,  Bubm.,  Flacouriia 

sepiaria,  Flagellaria  Indica. 
MTonk     lok,    BVBir.,    Artocarpus 

lacooeha. 
Myouk  nee,  Bubm.,  Dioeoorea  atro- 

pnipurea. 
Myoux-pboo,  BuBM..I>io8coreaalata. 
HyxiBtioa     Horsfieldii,     Pyrrhosia 

Horsfieldii 
MyrmioedaD.    See  Ants ;  Poneridie. 
Hyrobalan,  Terminalia  bellerioa. 
MyrobalanuB  emhliea»  Bmblica  offl- 

Hyrtua  oaryopbyUos,  Eugenia  oaiy- 

opbyllata. 
Myrtus  pimenta,  Pimenta  offieinalifl. 


N 


Kaak  mbik,Tam.  fPleuronectes  loleiu 
Kabha.    See  Cis-Sutlej. 
Kadiya.    See  TrivenL 
Kad<m,  Hind.,  Amulets,  Charms. 
Kadoong  gaaa,    Singh.,   Dalbergia 

MoooiaBa,  Pericopais  Mooniaaa. 
Kaftel,  Abab.,  GaUNuram  offioinale. 


Naga.    See  Cobra. 
Naga,or  Taksbak,  Snake  race,  Kaobar. 
Naga  dynasty — Kashmir. 
Nagabansa,or  Serpent  race.  SeeTak. 
Naga-kali,  Tam.,  Cactus  Indicus.^ 
Naga-mughatei,  Tam.,  Calonyction 

grandiilorum. 
Naga   mulli,    Tam.,    Rbinacantbus 

communis. 
Naga  musadi,  Tel.,  Strychnos  colu- 

brina. 
Naga-rama-katti,  Tel.,  Calonyction 

grandiflorum. 
Nagarjimi    See  Burabur  Hills. 
Naga  Buganda,  Sansk.,  Ophiorhiza 

mungoa. 
Nag-champa,  Mahb.^   Mesua  Rox- 

burgbii. 
Nagd,  Sicca,  Hind.,  Coins. 
Nagdowna,  Hind.,  Artemisia. 
NagMlowna    of    Bombay,    Crinum 

Asiaticum. 
Nagee,  Bubm.,  Pteroapermum  aceri- 

folium. 
Nageia  putraajiva,  Putranjira  Rox- 

burghiL 
Nagesar.     See  Kisan. 
Nagkesar,  HiND.,MeBua  Roxburghii 
Nagor    mootha.    Hind.,    Cyperus 
.  hexastachyus. 
Nag-patta,  Turbad,  HiND.,  Ipomoea 

turpetbum. 
Nag-phani,  Beng.,  Cactus  Indious. 
Nagpur.    See  Central  Provinces. 
Nahan.    See  Hill  States. 
Nabavend.    See  Persia. 
Nahi  kuddaghn,  Tam.,  Polanisia. 
Naiades.    See  Junma. 
Nai  kaduffa,  Nai  vella,  Gynandropsis 

penta^ylla. 
Naikra,  Panch-Mahal. 
Naiso  gata,  Japan.    See  Cetacea. 
Nai-uruvi,TAM.,  Achyranthes  aspera. 
Naixai.    See  Afghanistan. 
Naka   put,  Tel.,    Rostellaria   pro- 

cumbens. 
Nak  chilni,  Dukh.,  Epicarpus  orien> 

talis. 
Nakdoun,  Hind.,  Asparagus  offioin- 

aUs. 
Nakhonwat.    See  Architecture,  147. 
Nakhud,  Panj.,  Cicer  arietinum. 
Nakka,  Tel.,  Jackal. 
Nakka  -  renu,     Tel.,     Artocarpus 

laooocba. 
Nakshatra.    See  Panchanga. 
Naksh-i-Rustum.    See  Cuneiform. 
Nakshi-telia,   Hind.,   Stumus  vul- 
garis. 
Nakuli,  Sarpakshi,  Tel.,  Ophiorhiza 

mungoB. 
Nai,  Nul,  Darma,  Beno.,  Amphi- 

donax  karka. 
Nalagarh.    See  Hill  States. 
Nalla    kupi,    Tel.,    Clero4endron 

inerme. 
Nalla  mada  chettu,  Tel.,  Avicennia 

tomentofla. 
NaUani    paclmam,    Tel.,    Euryale 

ferox. 
NaUa  regu,  Tel.,  Albizzia  amara. 
Nalla-tadi  gadda,  Tel.,   Curouligo 

orchioides. 
Nalla  tiga,  Tbl.,  IchnocarpuB  frutea- 

cens. 
NaUa  tumma,  TbL.,  Acacia  Arabioa. 
Nalla    ulemara    wood,    Diospyros 

ohloroxyloii. 
Nalla-vavali,  Tel.,  Gendanusa  vul- 
garis. 
Nfdleru,  Tel.,  Vitis  quadrangularis. 
Nalwa    baksbi,    Hind.,    Serratula 

anthelmintioa. 
Nama    dampa,    Tel.,    Aponogeton 

moDMta^yon. 
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Nama  Kaianom.    See  Hindu,  65. 
Namas  Karam — Hindu,  70. 
Nam-nam,  Malat,  Cynometra  rami- 

flora. 
Namtso.    See  Lakes ;  Yunam. 
Nan,  Chin.,  Aucklandia  costus. 
Nanda.     See  Vararuchi 
Nanda  dynasty.     See  Bharata. 
Nang,  Panj.,  Comus  macrophylla. 
Nan^^-ka,  Malay  ?  Artocarpus  incisus. 
Nam.    See  Hinglaz,  85. 
Nanjunda  maram,  Tam.,  Balanites 

^gnrptiaca. 
Nankhahj  Pers.,  Ptychotis  ajowan. 
Nankuchiya.    See  Lakes. 
Nan-mah,  Chin.,  a  cypress. 
Nannul.      Sec   Audi;    Pavananti; 

Pulavar. 
Nan-tar-ok,  Tu-yok,  Burm.,  Liquid- 

ambftr. 
Nar,  Tam.,  Cordage. 
Nara,  Hind.,  a  cradle  bridge  of  the 

Jbelum. 
Naraga  maram,  Tam.,  Ehretia  ovali- 

folia. 
Nara    mamidi,    Tel.,    Tetrantbera 

monopetala. 
Narampoochalandi,  Hind.,  Guinea- 
worm. 
Narankot.     See  Patala. 
Narapati.    See  Warangal. 
Narasingb,  Man-lion   avatar.     See 

Avatar. 
Narden,  Nardos,  Gr.,  Spikenard. 
Naregar,  Tel.,  Eugenia  jambolana. 
Narel,  Hind.,  Cocoanut. 
Naiffal,  Ringal,  Beas,  Arundinaria 

falcata. 
Narra.    See  Canals,  i.  562. 
Nam,  Hind.,  Guinea-worm. 
Narui.    See  BrahuL 
Naruvalli,    Tam.,    Cordia   angusti- 

foUa. 
Narvala,  Tam.,  Cratseva  Roxbuighii. 
Na-sa-phiu,     Bubm.,     PterocarpuB 

santalinus. 
Nashtar,  Nakhtar,  Pan  J.,  Pinus,  sp. 
Nasik.    See  Cave  Temples,  611. 
Naspati,  Hind.,  Pyrus  communis.  ■ 
Nasuijangi,     Dukh.,     Trianthema 

obcordatum. 
Nasut,    Niswut,    Hind.,    Ipomoea 

turpetbum. 
Native  companion.    See  Crane. 
Native  States.     See  British  India ; 

Hindustan,  80. 
Natr-alu,  Ratn-alu,  Hind.,  Batatas 

edulis. 
Natsao,  Tbl..  Utrioulariafasciculata. 
Njtture-worship.     See  Indra. 
Naucrates  ductor,  the  pilot  fish. 
Nava  EJianda.    See  Vararuchi. 
Navanagar.    See  Bhownagar. 
Navasaram,  Tam.,  Tel.,  Ammonia, 

hydroohlorate  of. 
Naw,  Singh.,  Iron-wood. 
Nawal,  Nawar,  Tam.,  Eugenia  jam- 
bolana. 
Nawa-ratna.    See  Vikramaditya. 
Nawel  buBi  eragu,  Tbl.,  Yitex  ar- 

borea. 
Nawir,  Neui;  Lewar,  Panj.,  Cup- 

resBUB  toruiosa. 
Nasai,    a    olan   of    the    Povindah 

Afghans. 
Nebo,  Chald.,  the  planet  Mercury. 
Neohatty   kakngn,    Tam.,    Isoetes 

Coromandeliana. 
Necrophori,  Sexton  beetles. 
Nectarinid»-~Honey-suckerB. 
Negalya    ponya,   Nepal.,   Ailurus 

fulf^ens. 
Negn  SembilaiL  Malay  Peninsula. 
Kegnmbo  devil,  Mams  brachyura, 

a  large  scale-covered  quadruped, 
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held  in  supentitious  dread  by  tho 

Singhalese. 
Neilgheny  nettle,  Eno.,  Girardinia 

Leschenaultiana. 
Nekota,  TAM.,HcinigyroBacane8cens. 
Nela  jidi,  Tam.,  &Iarking-nut. 
Nehi  kobbari,  Tel.,  lonidium  suffru- 

ticoaum. 
Nelam-pala,  Maleal.,  Wrightia  to- 

mentosa. 
Nela  pippali,  Tel.,  Zapania  nodiflora. 
Nelnpoona,  Tam.,  Cawia  lanceolata. 
Nela  tangedu,  Cassia  obtusa. 
Nela  vema,  Kari  vemu,  Tel.,  Andro- 

gmpbis  paniculata. 
NeUa  balsu,  Tam.,  Tel.,  Canthium 

didymum. 
Nellagcdha,  Tam.,  Aquila nwvia. 
Nellaguli,  Golimidi,  Tel.,  Oiceudia 

bvBsopifolia. 
Nclla  gulhicnda,  Tel.,  Cardiosper- 

nium  halicacabum. 
Nella  manthi,  Mal.,  Inuus  bUcdus. 
Nclli,  Maleal.,  Cioca  disticha,  £m- 

blica  officinalis. 
Nelloo,  SiNOH.,  »p.  of  Strobilanthus. 
Nemedra  Nimmonii,  Amoora  Lawii. 
Ncmi,  a  title  of  Chaitanya. 
Ncmmi     cbcttu,    Tel.,    Dnlbcrgia 

Oojjainensis. 
NemorrhoeduB.     See  Bovid» ;  Mam- 
malia. 
NeomeriB.     See  Delphinid». 
Neophron  percnopteros.  Vulture. 
Neoza,  Hind.,  Pmus,  sp. 
Ncpalam,  Tel.,  Groton  tiglium. 
Nepeta  Malabarica,  AniaomeleB  Mal- 

skoarica. 
Nephelium  fnscatum,  Glennica  Zey- 

lanica. 
Nephelium     longanum.      Euphoria 

longana. 
Nercdu  mauu,  Tabi.,  Eugenia  caryo- 

phyllifoUa. 
Ncrgundi,  Beno.,  Vitex  negundo. 
Nerium  antidysentericum,  Wrightia 

antidysenterica. 
Nerium  grandiflorum,  Cryptostegia 

grandiflora. 
Nervalam,  Tam.,  Croton  tiglium. 
Nestorian  Christians.    See  Chaldee ; 

Cochin. 
Netavil  maram,  Tam.,  Antiaris  in- 

noxia. 
Netheriand  India.     See  Dutch. 
Nettle  tree,  Celtis,  sp. 
Newal,  Newara,  Hind.,  HerpeBte8,«p. 
New  Year's  day,  Parsee,  Pappati. 
Neyadassee-gasB,  Singh.,  Eurya  Jap- 

onica. 
Ngai,  Ki  ngai,  Chin.,  Artemisia. 
Ngan-sih-hiang,  (^hin.,  Benjamin. 
Nga  thin-gyee,  Burm.,  Ficus  cordi- 

folia. 
Ngyanlo,  also  Kio-lo,  Sukhavati. 
Niala    ncmiki,    Tel.,    Sypheotides 

aurituB,  Floriken. 
Nia  musli,  Hind.,  Curculigo  orohio- 

IdeB. 
Nibong,  Malay,  Caryota  urens. 
Nibu,  Beng.,  Citrus  bergamia. 
Nieias.    See  Bactria,  222. 
Nicoompa.     See  Rajputs. 
Nifiri-rumi,  Pbrs.,  Bitumen. 
Nigala,  Ringal,  Panj.,  Arundinaria 

utilis. 
Niggi,  Tulenni,  Ravi,  Hamiltonia 

suayeolens. 
Nightingale,  Philomela  luscinia. 
Nieht  jars,  sp.  of  Caprimulgus. 
Nil,  Hind.,  Indigofera  tinctoria. 
Nila  oobeya,   Singh.,   Chalcophaps 

IndicuB. 
Nilakanta,     Siva,     literally     blue 

throated. 


Nilakil,  Nilkanth,  HiND.,  Gentiana 
kurroo. 

NiUm,  Hind.,  Malat,  Tam.,  Sap- 
phire. 

Nila  nirganda,  Sansk.,  Gendarussa 
vulgaris. 

Nila-tar,  Hind.  ,  Cuscuta  reflexa. 

Nilaveri,  Tam.,  Cassia  lanceolata. 

Nil  bandar,  Beno.,  Inuus  silenus, 
Papioninse. 

Nil-gai,  Portax  pictus. 

Nilika-mara,  Can.,  Emblica  offici- 
nalis. 

Nil-kalmi,  Beno.,  Pharbitis  nil. 

Nilloo,  Singh.,  sp.  of  Strobilanthus, 
a  genus  of  the  Acanthaccie.  They 
are  the  favourite  food  of  the  ele- 
phant ;  thev  grow  in  thick  sheaves, 
with  slender,  weak  stems,  to  a 
height  of  15  to  20  feet,  with 
handsome  siiikes  of  flowers  at  the 
top. 

Nillur,  Paat,  Dukh.,  CiasuB  quad- 
rangularis. 

Nil-naray,  Tam.,  Bustard. 

Nilofar,  Pers.,  NelXimbium  s^iecio- 
Bum. 

Nilupai-ajita,  Beng.,  Clitoria  ter- 
natea. 

Nim.  Hind.,  Azadiraohta  Indica.    . 

Nimoa.     See  Cloths. 

Nimbar,  Jand,  Panj.,  Acacia  lon- 
oophlsea. 

Nimi.    See  Ikshwacu. 

Nimili,  Tel.    See  Pavonin». 

Nimma-chettu,  Tel.,  Citrus  ber- 
gamia. 

Nine  gems.  See  Yararuchi ;  Yik- 
ramaditya. 

Nineveh.  See  Burial  Customs ; 
Chaldaei^,  517. 

Ning-mung,  Chin.,  Lemon. 

Niota  pentapetala,  Samadera  Indica. 

Nipera,  Kittul,  SiNOU.,  Caryota 
urens. 

Nipur.    See  Babylonia. 

Nira-dhar,  Guj.,  Cuscuta  reflexa. 

Nir  batsala,  Tel.,  Jussieua  repens. 

Nirbisi,  Dukh.,  Curcuma  asedoaria. 

Nirei  puti,  Tam.,  RosteUaria  pro- 
cumbens. 

Nirgunda,  Dukh.,  Yitex  trifolia. 

Nirija  neradi,  Tel.,  Elieodendron 
Roxbm^hiL 

Nirmul,  Nirmuli,  Hind.,  Strychnos 
potatorum. 

Nir-muUi,  Tam.,  Asteracantha  longi- 
folia. 

Nir-nai,  Can.,  Lntra  nnir. 

Nir-pirimi,  Tam.,  Herpestris  mou- 
niera. 

Niru  aghindra  paku,  Tel.,  Jussieua 
villosa. 

Niru  kaasuvu,  Tel.,  Commelyna 
comnvinis. 

Nir  vineki,  Tel.,  Damasonium  Indi- 
cum. 

Nisaetus.    See  Aquila ;  Birds ;  Eagle. 

Nityananda.     See  Khurdha. 

Nizam-ud-Din-Aulia.  See  Muham- 
madanism. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk.  See  Hyderabad; 
Karmati. 

Noctilionidaa,  Cheiroptera. 

Noctiluc«e.    See  Phosphorescence. 

Noddy,  Anous  stolidus,  A.  tenuiros- 
tris. 

Nolika  chettu,  Tel.,  Pterospermimi 
Buberifolium. 

NoU  tali  maram,  Tam.,  Antedesma 
bunias. 

Non-t*-yok,-  BuRM.,  Rose  maloes. 

Nooee  of  Nepal,  Euonymus  gardni- 
folia. 

Norfolk  Island  grass,  Freyoenetia. 
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Norfolk  Island  pine,  Aianearia  ex- 

celsa. 
Nori-nori,  Jap.,  Hydrangea  panicu- 
lata. 
Nome  of  Tavoy,  Castanea  Martaba- 

nica. 
Novgorod.     See  Commerce,  789. 
Nowanagar.     See  Fendatovy. 
Nowsadur,  Sansk.,  Sal  ammoniac. 
Nubians,  in  Africa  estunated  at  one 

and  a  half  million. 
NubraJ     See  Chorbat ;  Hot  Sprisgi, 

111,  112. 
Nubtce,  Khamob,  Arab.,  CeiatoBii 

siliqua. 
Nuch,    Bann^    Jheluv,    Ftaxinw 

xanthoxylloides. 
Nu-ching,  Chin.,  Rhus  siieoedanei. 
Nudibranch.    See  Bomella  digitate 
NUga  gass,  Singh.,  Ficus  laedfera. 
Nugu  chikkadu,  Tel.,  Dolichoa  ghid- 

nosus. 
Nugu  tnmma,  Tel.,  Acacia  Funo- 

iana. 
Nukkeru,     Tel.,     Cordia     angacd- 

folia. 
Nul,  Nultura,  Hind.,  Aituido  kai^ 
Nuliti,   SyamaU,   Tel.,  Isoraouff^ii- 

folia. 
Nulleni  tige,  Tel.,  Cissns  quadian- 

gularis. 
NuJshima,  Nep.,  Ehrciia  senata. 
Nulu  tiga,  Pachi  tige. 
Numenius,  the  Curlew.     See  So^ 

pacidie. 
Numida  meleagris,  Gtiinea-fowL 
Nuna  maram,  T.\M.,  Movinda  citci- 

foUa. 
Nunec,  Burm.,  Gavsetu  frontaKa. 
Nung-sha,  Nou-sha,  Chin.,  Sal  aa- 

moniac. 
Nuniya,  BENG.,Portu]aca  quaJrifida. 
Nunnarivavr,  Tam.,  Sarsaparilla. 
Nunya,  Salt  makers  of  BcngaL 
Nuputki,    Beng.,     Cardiospcmva 

halicacabum. 
Nuran    kelungu,    Tam.,     Dioacorai 

pentaphylla. 
Nuri,  Nubari,  Bcng.,  Cioca  diisiioka. 
Nurrey  pitheu  Idray,  Tam.,  Roihb 

trifoliata. 
Nurri  vungajum,  Ta3i.,  Scilla  Coro- 

mandelJana. 
Nur  Zae.    See  Afghanistan. 
Nushki,  Desert  district  of  Bahidii»- 

tan. 
Nut -crackers,  tp.  of  Nudfraga. 
Nuthach,  Sitta,  sp.,  Dendroiiliiia. 
Nutha-cootcc-nan,  Tam.,  "Leptop^^ 

Javanica. 
Nuthrin  haran.  Hind.,  Hog-dccr. 
Nuti,  Hind.,  md.  of  Amarantna. 
Nut-fiiragum,  Tam.,  Ciunin  seed. 
Nutti  churi,  Tam.,  Spennacoce  k»- 

pida. 
Nuvu,  Nuvulu,  Tel.,  nfiamiiin  ladh 

cum. 
Nway-ka-cwo<m   a    phvoo^    Btbl, 

Calonyction  RoxbnrguiL 
Nyadi— VaramchL 
Nyaya.    See  Darsana ;  Sankbya. 
Nyctanthes  hinnta,  Goettardasped- 

osa. 
Nyctioorax.    See  Heron. 
Nyotdnomus,  Cheiroptera. 
Nymphaea  steUata,  Kiiryale  fienx. 
Ny-oung-isyat,  Bukm.,  Ficos 

folia. 
Nyul,  Hind.,  Herpeciea,  s^ 
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Oadal,  a  creeper  in 
fine  strong  iA»cs» 
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Oak  •  an,  Bcrm.,  a  tree  of  Moul- 

meio.    Wood  made  into  canoes. 
Oan-naib,  Burm.,  a  tree  of  Moid- 

inein,  used  for  house-building. 
Oaracta  or  Yerokhta.    See  Kishm. 
Oasis  of  Siwah.     See  Jupiter  Am- 
nion. 
Oats,  wild,  Avena  fatua. 
Ob,    a   serpent,    for   Obi  -  women, 
Obion,  Obotb,  and  Oub.    See  Ser- 
pent'Worsbip. 

Obaid,  a  powerful  ancient  Bedouin 
tribe  near  Mosul. 

Obal,  Hind.,  Fagopyrum  emargi- 
natum. 

Obalampully,  a  diamond  site.  See 
Diamond. 

Oban,  a  gold  coin  of  Japan,  worth 
about  £if  2s. 

Obar,  Hind.,  also  Kotaha,  land  de- 
pendent on  rain  for  irrigation, 
same  as  Barani. 

Ofaara,  Hind.,  Houbara  Macqueenii, 
Bustards. 

Obchi,  Hind.,  a  howitzer  gun. 

Obelisks.    See  Mahadeva. 

Jbira,  Streptium  asperum. 

Joohus  of  Pliny,  the  Akantheon 
aria  of  Theophrastes,  supposed  to 
be  the  Alfaagi  maurorum. 

>shna  Zeylanica,  Gomphia  angusti- 
folia. 

>chrocarpus  longifolius,  Calysacdon 
longifolium. 

>:imum  asperum,  Coleus  barbatus. 

>cinaia,  a  genus  of  silk- worms.  See 
Bombycina,  412 ;  Insects. 

3cypoda,  a  genus  of  swift-footed 
erabs ;  O.  ceratophthalma,  Egypt, 
Mauritius,  New  Holland ;  O. 
brevioomis,  East  Indies ;  O.  mac- 
rocera.  East  Indies.  Brazil. 

>da,  Kabn.,  a  ferry  boat. 

^dalapore  battle,  fought  on  the  4th 
December  1848. 

Mallam,  Malkal.  ,  Cerbera  odallam. 

>da7  oil  of  Cochin,  from  a  creeper, 
ffiven  to  cattle  when  much  worked. 

MenaUkus.    See  Faknyra ;  Zenobia. 

>doojatee.  Hind.,  Justicia  echo- 
lium. 

EnotheraoesB,  the  evening  primrose 
tribe  of  plants,  comprising  sp.  of 
CEnothera,  Olarkia,  Jussieua,  Lud- 
-wigia,  Lopezia. 

>epata,  the  Avicennia  tomentosa. 

Estms,  the  gadfly,  CEstms  ovis. 
See  Cephalsmia  ovis. 

Ethra,  a  genus  of  brachyurous  Crus- 
tacea; CE.  seruposa,  a  greyish- 
coloured  crab,  2  to  3  inches  long, 
Mauritius,  Aitdiipelago. 

►*-fu-yung,  Chin.,  Opium. 

igai,  Hind.,  Astragalus  tribuloides. 

^gal.  Hind.,  Fasopyrum  emargina- 
tum  ;  Ban  ogal,  F.  cymosum. 

•bind.     See  Chach. 

i,  Ohi,of  Kangra,  Albizzia  stipulata. 

iceoptoma.    See  Insects. 

ilmen,  of  Southern  India,  who  ex- 
press oil  from  seeds,  hare  12^  sec- 
tions— ^Mahratta,  lingali,  tenela, 
IfftTiiilftj  ekbaila,  erandian,  lat, 
■aoji,  termuk,  kawno,  Muhamma- 

dan,  teli,  12^  mixed. 

il-pea,  Su-chaw,  CuiN. 

ily  fly,  Cantharides. 

ima  tipili,    Malkal.,  Sdndapsos 

officinalis. 

imoa.  Chin.,  Corchorus  olitorius. 

ka  or  Poka,  Tbl.,  Areca  catechu. 

ka,  Arab.,  a  measure  of  Baghdad, 

about  2i  English  pints. 

ka    chettu   or  Vaka  or  Vakudu, 

T£L.,  Cariaaa  carandas. 


Okamandil.    See  Kattyawar ;  Saur- 

ashtra. 
Oker  of  Nepal,  Helictu  Nepalensia. 
Okh-hywan,  Arab.,  Anthemis  no- 

bilis. 
O-kiau,  Chin.,  Asses'  glue. 
Okra,  Beno.,  Zapania  nodiflora. 
Okro,  Abelmoschus  eseulentus. 
Okthaba,  a  Burmese  long  measure  of 

70  feet. 
Ol,  in  Gujerat,  Black-mail. 
Ol,    Jamkund,    Hind.,    Amorpho- 

phallus  campanulatus. 
Ola,  Kasir,  Durgari,  Pan  J.,  Albizzia 

stipulata. 
Olcha,  or  Mangun,  a  small  Tunguz 

tribe  on  the  Amur. 
Old    Man  of  the   Mountain.      See 

Alaniut. 
Oldenlanda  umbellata.     See  Chay 

Root. 
Olibanum.    See  Boswellia. 
OligodontidsB.    See  Keptiles. 
OUn,  Hind.,  a  fibre  of  Kangra,  from 

a  Chamserops  palm. 
Olinda,  Sinoh.,  Abrus  precatorius. 
Ollakawlee,    Phyllanthus    emblica, 

Emblioa  m^robalan. 
Olus  calappoides,  Cycas  circinaJis. 
0*m.     See  Aschara ;  Aum  ;  Horn. 
Omamu,  Tel.,  Ptyohotis  ajowan.' 
Oman.    See  Arabia ;  Persian  Gulf. 
Omar,  Khalifah. 
Ommaya,  Khalifah. 
Omphis,  according  to  Arrian,  son  of 

Taxiles ;  his  father  dying  at  the 

time    of    the     Greek     invasion, 

Omphis  did  homage  to  Alexander, 

who  invested  him  with  the  title 

and  estates  of  his  father. 
Omra,  Arab.,  Pers.,  Nobles,  pi,  of 

Amir;    the   third  title  amongst 

Indian  Muhammadans,  as  Shams- 

ul-Umra,  Sharf-ul-Umra. 
Omully,  a  fish  of  tbe  Baikal  Lake 

that  annually  ascends  the  Selin- 

gue  river  to  Kpawn,  after  which 

they  return  to  the  lake.    In  their 

ascent  tbe  nomade  Mongols  catch 

great  numbers  of  them  for  their 

winter  provisions. 
Omum,  also  Womum,  Tam.,  Pty- 

chotis  ajuan?  Bishop's  weed.   The 

distilled   water  is  a  useful   car- 
minative.    • 
Omuta.    See  Pranuura. 
Onager,  Eqnus  onager. 
Ondo,    Malay,    Dioeoorea    penta- 

phylla. 
Onesicritus.    See  Megasthenes. 
Onesiculus.    Ses  Claudius. 
OngoorThomb.    See  Architecture, 

147. 
On^es.    See  Angdes. 
Omtis.    See  CopridsB. 
Onore,  Hanawar,  Honore,  captured 

5th  January  17da 
Onte  of  the  Society  Islands,  Paper 

mulberry. 
Oocbellu,  Tam.,  Guizotia  oleifera. 
Oodaipur.    See  Feudatory. 
Ood  batti,  Hind.,  Pastilles. 
Oodha    godhul,    Hind.,    Hibiscus 

Syriacus. 
Oodi  -  Sagar    Lake.      See    Lakes ; 

Peshola. 
Oodoojati,  Beno.,  Justicia  ecbolium. 
OoLde  of  Bombay,  Diosoorea  penta- 

phylla. 
Oomatay,    Tam.,    Datura,    Thorn 

apple. 
Oombur,  DuKH.,  Ficus  glomerata. 
Oomra  and  Soomra.    See  Deserts. 
Oonoona     gass,    SlNOH.,    Pygeum 

Wightianum. 
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Oont  ka  tara.  Hind.,  Echinops  echi- 

natus. 
Oopadyki,  Sanbk.,  Portulaca  quad- 

rifida. 
Ooplate,  Guj.,  Hind.,  Aucklandia 

coetus. 
Oopoopoma,  Bhora,  Beno.,  Rhizo- 

pliora  mangle. 
Obrial,  Hind.,  Ovis  cycloccros. 
Ooriya.     See  Central  Provinces. 
Ooroomiah  Lake.    See  Lakes. 
Oo-sheet,  Burm.,  ^gle  marmelos. 
Ootali  panna,  Tam.,  Caiyota  urens. 
Ophelia    chirayta,   Agathotes  chir- 

ayta.    See  Chiretta. 
Ophidia.    See  Reptiles. 
Ophiocephalus.    See  Fishes,  1112. 
Ophiophagus  elaps.     Sec  Keptiles. 
Ophiopogon.    See  Commclyna. 
Ophiospermum    Sinense,   Aquilaria 

Sinensis. 
Ophryeae.    See  Orohiaceie. 
O  pi-en,  Chin.,  Opium.    See  Amal ; 

Chandu. 
Oplismenus  hirsutus,  Panicum. 
Oppidam.    See  Kasra-i-Shirin. 
Opuntia  Dillenii,  PricUy  pear. 
Or  or  Odru  tribe.    See  India ;  Odru. 
Orakzai.     See  Afghanistan. 
Oral,  Kol.,  Pteromys  iwtaurista. 
Orang.    See  Borneo ;  Malay  Penin- 
sula. 
Orang  Sirani,  a  Christian  people  of 

Batchian. 
Oraon.    See  Cbutia  Nagpur ;  Jash- 

pur  ;  Mundah  ;  Sun-worship. 
Orazio,  a  friar  who  travelled  in  Cen- 
tral Asia. 
Orchaka,  Beno.,  Sonneratia  acida. 
Ordeal.     See   Divination;    Ksrahi 

lena    or    Tapta-mukti ;     Tapta- 

masha. 
Oreb.    See  Flv. 
Orelia  grandiflora,  Allamanda  cath- 

artica. 
Oreosiris  lanuginosa,  Chaptalia  gos- 

sjrpina. 
Oropanocerus— Copridffi. 
Orfa.    See  Edesa. 
Organ  j.    See  Chorasmia. 
Oxvyia  Zeylanica.     See  Drepana; 

Insects. 
Orhota,  Tart.,  Ginseng. 
Orissa.    See  Architecture;  Bengal; 

Cave  Temples ;  Kanarek  ;  Keun- 

jhar. 
Orissa  caves,  i.  612. 
Ormuz.      See  Hormoeia;    Persian 

Gulf. 
Omithoptera  remus.     See  Celebes. 
Orpiment,    Yellow     sulphuret     of 

arsenic     See  Arsenic ;  Realgar. 
Orrosino-ki,  Jap.,  Rhus  vemicifera. 
Orthocarpus,  Dolichoa  catiang. 
Orthophagus.     See  Copridse. 
Ortospana — Opian. 
Oseille  of  Mauritius,  Hibiscus  sabda- 

riffa. 
Osba,  Hind.,  Sterculia  villosa. 
Oshak,  Pers.,    Dorema  ammonia- 

oum. 
Oshek  napu,  Malay,  Tragulus  Javan- 

icus. 
Osiris.    See  Omophagia. 
Osman.    See  Khalifiui. 
OsmanlL    See  Persia ;  Turk. 
Osphromenus.    See  Fishes,  1116. 
Osprey,  Pandion  haliaetus. 
Osrhoene— Orfa. 

Ossara  rewund,  Arab.,  Pers.,  Gam- 
boge. 
Ossi  tribe.    See  Kasibek. 
Ostiak.     See  Finn. 
Ostracotheres.     See  Crustacea. 
Ostrich  family— Struthionids. 
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Oswal.    See  Jain. 

Otaheite  chestnut,  Inocarpufl  ediilii. 
Otaheite  gooseberry,  Gicca  duticha. 
Otaheite    sugar  -  cane,     Saocharum 

violaceum. 
Othman.     See  Ertoghrul. 
Otis     delioiosa,    Sypheotidia    Ben- 

galensis. 
Otis  fulva,  Sypheotidis  auritus. 
Otis  Lucionensis,  Bustard. 
Otis      nigriceps,      Eupodotia     £d- 

wardsii. 
Otocompsa.     See  Bulbul. 
OtoUthus  biauritos.    See  Isinglass. 
Otonychium  imbricatum,  Harpullia 

imbricata. 
Ottagam,  Tax.,  Camel. 
Ottel-ambel,     Can.,     Damasonium 

Indicum. 
Oitelia  alismoides,  Hydrocbaris  cel- 

lulosa. 
Otter,  Lutra  nair. 
Oui    See  Colquhoun. 
Ouk-khyin-za,    BuRM.,    Diospyros, 

9p. 

Ouk-«heet,  Burm.,  ^le  marmelos. 

OulouB,  TuBK.,  a  tribe. 

Oum   Silling   or  Silleung,  a   river 

of  Gowhatty. 
Ounce,  Felia  uncia. 
Oundi,    Mabr.|   Calophyllum   ino- 

phyllum. 
Oungka.    See  Simiadas. 
Oung-mai-phyoo,  Burm.,  CUtoria 

tematea. 
Ouph,  Heb.,  a  fowl,  a  bird. 
Our-chaka,  Brno.,  Sonneratia  acida. 
Oushneh?   Pers.,     Origanum   nor- 

male. 
Oustajalu:    See  Kazzilbash. 
Outch.    See  KAbul ;  Khetri. 
Outcry,  in  India  a  sale  by  public 

auction. 
Ouzel,  «p.  of  Hydrobata ;  Merula. 
Ovalumpilly.    See  Diamond. 
Ovis.    See  Bovids ;  Mammalia. 
Ovis  ammonoides,  Oaprovis  argali. 
O'wei,  Hing-ku,  Ohin.,  Asafostida. 
Owkhar,  in  Turkestan  a  name  of  the 

Tajak. 
Owls,  the  family  Strigidce,  genera 

bubo,    strix,    phodilus,   symium, 

OtttS. 

Ow-mi-ew,  Porcelain.    See  Colours. 
Oxalis  acetoeella.    See  Oxalidaceee. 
Oxalis  sensitiva,   Biophytum  sensi- 

tlvum. 
Oxenden,  Sir  George.    See  British 

India,  448. 
Oxus.    See  Amu. 
Oxydrace»,  a  tribe  mentioned  |by 

Strabo,Ajrian,Curtius,Stephanus, 

and  other  travelle'rs. 
0*yu,  Chin.,  Qalbanum. 
Ozair.    See  Ezra. 


Paohaku,  Tkl.,  Cinnamomum  iners. 

Pacha-pat,  Hind.,  Marrubium,  sp. 

Pacha  pe«ilu,TEL.,  Phaseoluammiffo. 

Pach-cha  botuku,  Tel.,  Cordia  poly- 
gama. 

Pachcha  manu?  Tel.,  Conocarpus 
acuminatus. 

Pachcha  vadambaram.  Hind.,  Jus* 
ticia  ecbolium# 

Pachete.    See  Hot  Springs,  113. 

Pachisi.    See  ChinarpisL 

Pachmari.     See  Bori. 

Pachonti,  Malkal.,  Isonandra  acu- 
minata. 

PachouU,  Pateha  pat,  BiNG.,  Pogo* 
stemon  patohouu. 


Paohunda,  Mahb.,  Gapparia  divari- 

cata. 
Pa-daing-khyet-thwon,  BUBV.,  Scilla 

Coromandeliana. 
Pa-daing-phoo,  BuRU.,  Datura  alba. 
Pada  Talli,  Malbal.,  Cyclea  Bur- 

manni. 
Paddam,     Pyah,    Panj.,     Cerasos 

puddum. 
Paddy  (straw),  Malay,  Oryza  sativa. 
Pade   narrayan,    Tam.,    Poinciana 

elata. 
Padma,  Benq.,  Nymphtea  stellata. 
Padma  Purana,  Elanada. 
Padouk,   BURH.,  Pterocarpus  Indi- 

cus. 
Padri,  Hind.,  Stereospermum  chelo- 

noides. 
Padul,  Padal,  Beng.,  Bignonia. 
Pae,    BOBM.,    Corypha   umbracuU- 

fera. 
Pagadam,  Tel.,  Coral. 
Pa  -  gao  •  theing,    BuBM.,    Alpinia 

nutans. 
Paggi.    See  Afhar ;  Khoj. 
Pagoda  tree,  Plumiera  acuminata. 
PagrL    See  Clothing ;  Turband. 
Paguma  laniger.    See  Yiverridse. 
Pagurus,  Hermit  crab.    See  Crusta- 
cea. 
Pahan  Island.    See  Formosa. 
Paharia.    See  Dravidian ;  Elaahmir. 
Pahari-arand,  Hind.,  Jato>pha  cor- 

cas. 
Paharipipal,  HiND.,Populusciliata. 
Pah-kon-hwui-hiang,  Chin.,  Blidnm 

anisatum. 
Pah-mufa-yang,  Chin.,    Aquilaria 

Sinensif. 
Pa-hwo,  Chin.,  Salisburia  adianti- 

folia. 
Pai,  BuBM.,  Lablab  vulgare. 
Paidi    tangedu,    Tel.,    Cassia    so- 

^hora. 
Paighambari  phul,  HiND.,  Amebia 

echioides. 
Paik.     See  Halaya. 
Pailoo,  Chin.      See   Architecture, 

148 ;  Toran. 
Pai   myeet,    Burm.,    Psophocazpus 

tetragonolobus. 
Pai-noung-nee,  Burm.,  Caoavalia 

gladiata. 
Painted  partridge,  Francolinus  pic- 

tus. 
Painted     snipe,     Bhynchaea    Ben- 

galensis.     See  Soolopacidse. 
Pai  -  pa  -  soon,    Burm.,    CyamopiiB 

psoraloides. 
Pai  -  yen  -  khyung,  BURM.,  Cajanos 

ludious. 
Pakania,  Kaohan,  Rubus,  sp, 
Pakar,  Hind.,  Ficus  venosa. 
Pakchan  river,  L  449. 
Pakpattan.    See  Johya. 
Paku  maram,  Tam.,  Areca  catechu. 
Paku  tundu,  Sumat.,  Cyoaa  cirdn- 

alis. 
Pakya,  Mahr.,  Pteromys  petaurista. 
Palik  Mukanpala,  Malbal.,  AlstoniA 

scholaris. 
Pala.  Tam.,  Aohras  elengioidee. 
Palabrotha.    See  Aloas;  Ohandia> 

gupta;  Patna. 
P^  ohettu,  Tel.,  Wrighiia  antidy 

senterica. 
Paliemon,  Pirawns,  Shrimps. 
PalsBomins.  Parrakeets,  Panoii 
Pa-lab,  Bala,  Burm.,  Elettaria oar- 

damomnm. 
Pala  kura,  Tel.,  Oxystelma  esoulen- 

turn. 
Palampore.    See  Cloths. 
Pala  sugandhi,  Tel.,-  Hemideemiu 

Indicus. 
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PaUti,  Singh.,  HemaadL 
Palava-ranu,  Tam.,  Wrighiia  tine* 

toria. 
Palawang.    See  Archipelago,  136. 
Palay,  Malkal.,  Tam.,  Ciyyiuatogia 

ndiflora. 
iantam,  God.,  Tel.,  Ehretia 

Isevis. 
Palek  julu.   Hind.,    Rhinacantirai 

oommimis. 
Palemow.    See  Chutia  Nagpnr. 
PaU,  Tam.,  Xsonandra  aemnmata. 
Palita   mandar,    Bkng.,   Bcytiana 

Indica. 
Palitana.     See  Architeciim^  145; 

Jain. 
Pallor  of  Chenab,  Fragarm  IndUca. 
Palla  -  ffuigi,     Tku,     HoloatcBBa 

Rheedianum. 
PaUaogu  hemp  of  Madras,  Ambari. 
Pallava.    See  Cfaalnkya ;  PaUL 
Palli,  a  town  in  Ceatial  India,  a 

Brahmanioal  centre.     See  "Bak- 

man,  431. 
Pallia,  Hind.,  Funeral  momnmeaiil 

pillar.    See  Soolptnre. 
Palliwal.    SeeOswaL 
P^onarua.    See  Aicfaiteetiize,  lit . 
Palm  swift,  Cvpaeltia  BataaBauia. 
Palmyra— -Tadmnr. 
Palo  de  Vaoa.    See  Cow-iree ;  Gym- 

nema. 
Palogpong  ikas,  Malat,   TswiglsM, 

Fish  maws. 
Palparius     oontraiina.      See    Aat- 

lion. 
Palu,  Abhishegam.      See  Ablntaisi ; 

Hindu,  65. 
Palungo,  Tam.,  Hibiaens  cannaUan. 
Palu    paghel,     Tam.,      Menen&a 

dioeea. 
Palwal,  Hind.,  TriDhoasBthes  dieses. 
Pa-ma-yi,  l4Uk-t*aiig,  Chuc.,  Ika- 

mer. 
Pa-ma-yu,  Chin.,  GopaL 
Pambah,  Pib8.,  QamjpbMjot  iMsfca- 

ceum. 
Pambu    prandu,     Tam.,    Gixoaetsi 

gaUiouB. 
Pamidi  patti,  Tel.,  CkKSTpinm  asa- 

minatum. 
Pamir.  See  Central  Asia;  Upa-l 
Pampango.    See  Philipptnea. 
Pampara  panaaa,  TxL.,  Citras 

mana. 
Pam-pena  chettu,  Tbl.,  GalosaBftes 

Indioa. 
Pamu  kallu,  Tam.,  Beeoar. 
Pan,  Bkno..  Hindu,  CfaaTiea  beda. 
Pan,  Paik  naan,  Burm.,  riiilaliiii 

junoea. 
Pan,  Shan,  China  giaaB. 
Pana.    See  Oath. 
Pana.  SeeHotSprtnga^llS; 
Panam  katalay,  Tam., 


Panam    maram,     Tam., 

flabelUfonnii. 
Panasa,  Veru  jpanaia,  TsLi^  Arte- 

carpus  IntegnfoUnB. 
Pana  wood,   An<»lo-Tam.» 

anthea  Indica. 
Panax    papyrifera»    Fateia 

feca. 
Panay.    See  Iloeo. 
Pancha-kavia. 
Pancha  Shegam. 
Panehatatttra. 

Hitopa;  literature; 

fayana. 
Pftaehawana.    SeeOow. 
Faneiie  ohe4t%  Tml.^  Oakala 

tea. 
PMnhi,  TwUf 

ata. 
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M-dU'hwf^  Chin.,  Bombaz  ceibft. 

aDch-rangi.    See  Clothing,  748. 

Kncratiixm  Amboinenae,   Eurydes 

AmboinenBifl. 

iDdanm.    See  Mala-Arayan. 

andava.     See  Kammya-ban. 

Aodi,  TXL.,  the  hog. 

andi  ^pidda,  Tel.,  Trapa  bispinosa. 

indiki,  Tel.,  Kydia  calycina. 

uidi  koku,  Tel.,  Mub  bandicota. 

and!  mu]^  dampa,  Tel.,  Dios- 

oorea  pentaphylla. 

tndion  Uneatixi,  PoUoaBttia  ichthy* 

oettiii. 

anditi  vankaia,  Tel.,  Calocyction 

Boxburgbii. 

uidu.    See  Induvania. 

aneeio,  SiNDi,  Capparis  decaUnsei. 

uie  tiga,  Tel.,  Cassyta  filiformiB. 

uig  ah,  Bu&M.,  Terminaliarehebula. 

uigasiuAn.    See  Philippines. 

iog-giling,  Malay,  Ant-eater. 

ftiigong  Lakes.    Sc»e  Lakes. 

ania,   Ualbal.,  Eriodendron   an- 

fiactuoBuni. 

aniala,  Panijala,  Hind.,  Flaoouriia 

oatapuacta. 

ani-juma,    Bbng.,    Salix    tetra- 

spenna. 

ani-ki  -  shnmbali,    DuKU.,    Yitex 

trifolia. 

ani  kutta.  Hind.,  Lutra  nair. 

ani    najak,    Beno.,    Desmanthns 

natans. 

anir,  Hind.,  Withania  ooagulans. 

anjam.    See  Clothing,  746. 

anj-angusht,    Pebs.,    Bouoerosia 

aucheiri. 

anjee.    See  Clothing,  748. 

anjeh-miiiam,  Arab.,  Cyclamen. 

anjghar,    a   Makran   prorinoe   of 

Baluohistan. 

anjpa.    See  Danrani. 

anisher  valley.    See  Opian. 

ankhi.    See  Cloths. 

anmau.  Chin.,  Mylabris  dehorii. 

anmnohri,  Hind.,  Fceniculnm  pan- 

moxi. 

annah.    See  Diamond. 

annas.  Banal,  Hind.,  Artocarpus 

intes^folins. 

anna^  keeray,  Tau.,  Celosia  albida. 

annei*«ri.    See  Fishes,  1112. 

anni,  Malay,  Slave. 

annir,  Dukh.,  Tau.,  Tel.,  Ouet- 

tarda  spedosa. 

anolia  acuticorms,  Cervidaa. 

ui-sa^yeik,  Bubm.,  Ixora  cocdnea. 

i^nsben  Luna,  Tsong-kha-ba. 

uitflJieon.    See  Baetria,  222. 

an-ihay.    See  Tunnan. 

i^nther,  Felis  pardns. 

tntholops  Hodgsonii.     See  Anti> 

lopinse. 

mt-jallang.    See  Boati. 

hnu-kodol,  Singh.,  Dioscoieabulbi- 

fers* 

myani  manche.    See  Boats,  394. 

hn-yen,  Bubu.,  Andropogon  muri- 

eains. 

k-nvoung,  BCBM.,  Ficus  Indiea. 

iO-nOf  Bhot.,  Cuon  rutilans. 

bpanoayang.    See  Java;  Volcano. 

^para,  UiND.,  Ghurdenia  latifolia. 

kpara    badama,    Tel.,    CitruUns 

colooynthis. 

^para  ptdia  maram,  Tam.,  Adan- 

sonia  digitata. 

kpaita  chettu,  Tel.,  Pftvetta  Indioa. 

ipaya  vulgaris,  Carica  papara. 

Ipeeti^   Hind.,  Stryonnos   sancti 

I^atii. 

iper  nralberry,  Brouascmetia  papy- 

rifera. 

kphor,  Hind.,  Tab«r  oibeiitun. 


Pappree,  Hind.,  Carbonate  of  soda. 
Pappu    Jnira,    Tel.,    Chenopodium 

alDum. 
Paprang,  Beab^  Boxns  sempervirens. 
Papu.     See  Arts,  172. 
Papyrus     Japonica,     Broussonetia 

papyrifera. 
Para,  Hind.,  Hog-deer,  Axis  por- 

cinus. 
Para  Brahm.    See  Brahm. 
Paradise  fly-catoher.     See  Bulbul; 

HusainL 
Farampuan  laut,  Malay,  Halicore 

dugong. 
Paranoba,  a  clan  of  the  Poviudab. 
ParapUo.     See  Bhutan. 
Paras  of  Kaghan,  Cerasus  cornuta. 
Parasgad  temple.    See  Belgaum. 
Paras     pipal,     Dukh.,     Thespesia 

populnea. 
Pard,  Felis  pardus,  Panther. 
Pardanthus  Chinensis,  Morea  Chin- 

ensis. 
Parihara.    See  Bajputs. 
Parijata  tree,  Kalpa  -  vriksha.    See 

Tree. 
Parikarma,  Hind.,  Circomambula- 

tion. 
Parike  gadda,  Tel.,  Trapa  bispin- 

osa. 
Pari  lung  of  Malay,  ^tobatis  nan 

nan. 
Pazingi,  Tbl.,  Zisvphus  oenoplia. 
Parinta,    Perintakura,    TsL.,    Cor- 

ohorus  olitorius. 
Parinvelamu,  TsL.,   Cyperus  hexa- 

stachyus. 
Parisnath.    See  Architecture ;  Jain. 
Pari-sosan,  Panj.,  Adiantum  oauda- 

tum. 
Parmelia.    See  ^hres. 
Parmian,  Ravi,  Gymnosporia  spin- 


Parmi  kuUa,  Beno.,  Daraasonium 

Indicum. 
Parodoxurus  strictus.      See  Yiver- 

ridie. 
Paropamisadffi.  -  See  Imaus ;  Opian. 
Parotia  sex-setacea.     See  Paradise 

Birds. 
Parra  senea,  Jacana. 
Parrot  fish,  Scarus,  sp. 
Parrotia      Jacquemontiana.        See 

Bridge. 
Parshra,   Warshra,    Salt    Range, 

Adiantum  oapiUus  Veneris. 
Parsley,  Petroselinum  sativum. 
Parsnip,  Pastinaca. 
Parsoji.    See  Bhonsla. 
Partabghar.    Hindustan,  80. 
Parthia.       See    Aryan ;     Baetria ; 

Coins;  Greece;  Persia;  Pahlavi. 
Partial  town.     See  Diamond. 
Partridge.     See  Pheasant ;  Tetrao- 

nidsB. 
Parupu  benda,  Tau.,  Abelmoschus 

ficulneuB. 
Parupu   kire,.  Tam.,  Chenopodium 

album. 
Parupu  velaga,  Tel.,  Feronia  ele- 

phantum. 
Parusha  medha,  Human  sacrifice. 
Parwal.     See  OswaL 
Paryam,  Lbpch.,  Talpa  miorura. 
Pasargada.     See  Fars ;  Kalanas. 
Paahi,    Panohi,    Tel.,    Conocarpus 

aouminatus. 
Paahiaba.    See  Palms. 
Pashm,  Put,  Pam,  Pers.,  Wool. 
Paahmma,    Par-i-taos,   Pat,  Hind. 

See  Cloths. 
Pasni,  a  sea-coast  district  of  Bal- 
uchistan. 
PaMerie,  Passelie,  Tam.,  Portulaca 

quadrifida. 
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Pa8soor,BENO.,  Xylocarpus  granatum. 
Pastu- wanna,  Sind.,  Panj.,  Grewia 

oppositifolia. 
Pasupu,     Pampi,    TeIj.,    Curcuma 

longa. 
Pat.    Ban -pat,    Beno.,    Corohorus 

Olitorius. 
Pat,  Hind.,  Wool 
Pata,  Tel.,  Cissampelos  pareira. 
Patala    garuda,    Tel.,    Ophioxylon 

serpentinum. 
Pataliputra  city,  Palibothra,  Pancha- 

tantra,  Patna. 
Patali  tivva,  Tel.,  Cardiospermum 

halicacabum. 
Patanjala.    See  Darsana. 
Patchalai  maram,  Tam.,   Dalbergia 

paniculata. 
Patchalay  wood,  Anolo-Tam.,  Dal- 
bergia paniculata. 
Patchuk,    Hind.,    Aplotaxis   auri- 

culata,  Aucklandia  costus. 
Patelene.     See  Hyderabad.  135. 
Patenta  Phrom.    See  Architecture, 

147. 
Pat    faunas,     Mahb.,     Artocarpus 

hirsntus. 
Pathan  bed.  Hind.,  Picrorrhiza-kur- 

rooa. 
Pathar  -  ka  -  phul,    Dukh.  ,    Lichen 

rotundatus. 
Pa-thi — Yunnan. 
Pathiri  maram,  Tam.,  Bignonia. 
Patiata.   See  Cis-Sutlej ;  Feudatory. 
Patkoi,  L  449. 

Patna.    See  Palibothra ;  Sirguja. 
Pat   patoola,    Jhslum,     Oreoseiis 

lanuginosa. 
Patrang,    Joundela,    .£chinanthera 

WallichiL 
Patra  Saori — Jnanga. 
Patsa   kaia,  Tel.,    Citrullus   colo- 
oynthis. 
Patsakallu,  Tau.,  Aquamarine. 
Patso.    ^ee  Clothing,  748. 
Patta,  Hind.,  a  basket-hiltcd  sword. 
Pattangay,      Hind.,    .  Ctesalpinia 

sapimn. 
Patta  -  pulow,     Kamaon,      Kydta 

calycina. 
Pattharman,  B'a-pattra,  Jh.,  Calli- 

carpa. 
Patti,  Bhot.,  Fagopyrum  emargi- 

natum. 
Pattra-banga,  Sansk.,  AristolochiA 

bracteata. 
Pa  tu.    See  Colquhoun. 
Patwa,  Panj.,  Hibiscus  sabdariifa. 
Patwari,  Hind.,  Accountant. 
Paulastya — Kuvera. 
Pavili  kura,TBL.,  Portulaca  oleraoea. 
Pavitra,    Sansk.,     Zonar,    Poita, 

Kudumi. 
Pawanne,  Pauwauke,  Panj.,  Bouoe- 
rosia aucheri. 
Payah  Sbekho.    See  Literature. 
Payara,  Beno.,  Psidium  pyriferum. 
Payeht  Gyee — Literature. 
Payen-ambhat,  BuRM.,  Ambergris.  * 
Paymoostey,  Tam.,  Argyreia  Mala- 

barica. 
Payrun     tuthi,     Tam.,     Abutilon 

Indicum. 
Pasahar-Kani,  PsRS.,  Besoar. 
Pea-fowL    See  Pavonins. 
Pear  tree,  Pyrus  communis. 
Peda-kal-mesura,     Tel.,    CaseariA 

ovata. 
Pedda-are,  Tbl.,  Bauhinia. 
Pedda  botuku,  Tel.,  Cordia  myxa. 
Pedda  chollu,  Tel.,  Eleusine  striota. 
Pedda  danti,  Tel.,  Celastrus  mon< 

tana. 
Pedda  dukhinram,  Tel.,  Albisda 

lobbek. 
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Peddfl    dumna  -  rashtrakam,    Tel.» 

Alpinia  gatanga. 
Pedda  giUakara,  Tel.,  Fceniculum 

paiimori. 
Pedda  -goranta,    Tel.,   Gomphroua 

globosa. 
Pedda  kalivi  pandu,  Tel.,  Carissa 

carandas. 
Pedda  manu,    Tel.,    Allantus   ex- 

celsus. 
Pedda    muDga,     Tau.,    Vangueria 

spinosa. 
Pedra-Branca.     Sec  Horsburgh. 
Peganon  of  Scriptures,  Ruta  graveo- 

lens. 
Pegasidse.     See  Syngnathidee. 
Pch-chen-t«n,  Chin.,  Sandal-wood. 
Peh-cbi,  CuiN.,  Iris  florentina,  Orris 

root. 
Peh-chi-hiang,  Chin.,  Opoponax. 
Poh-kiau-hiang,  Ghik.,  Storax. 
Peh-kiuh-hwa,   Chin.,  Chrysanthe- 

inum  album. 
Peh-ku,  Sang-tsai,  Chin.,  Lettuce. 
Peh-kwa-tsze,     CHIN.,      Benincasa 

cerifera. 
Ptib-m»,   Ye-ma,    Chin.,    Hibiscus 

cannabinus. 
Peh-shu,  Chin.,  Thuja  orientalis. 
Peh-shuh,  Yu-shuh,  Chin.,  Atracty- 

lodes  alba. 
Peh-tau-k'au,     Chin.,      Amomum 

cardamomum. 
Peh-t*ung,  Chin.,  Argentan. 
Peh-yu,  Chin,  (the   taUow),   Stil- 

lingia  sebif  era. 
Peh-yuen,  Peh-t'ung,  Chin.,  iZinc. 
Peing,     BuBM.,     Colocasia      anti- 
quorum. 
Peing-nai,    BuRM.,    Artocaipus  in- 

tegrifolius. 
Peingo.    See  Boats,  398. 
Pekea    butyrosa,     Caryocar    buty- 

rosum. 
Pekin— Khanbalig. 
Pelasgi.     See  Cyclopes ;  Oborbasta. 
PelUcularia  koleroga.      See  Coffee 

Planting,  776. 
Pellitory,    Eno.,    Anthemis    pyre- 
thrum. 
Pei  mu.  Chin.,  Hermodactyl. 
Pempheris  Molucca,  Isinghws. 
Pen  -  lay  -  hsee,     Burm.  ,     Ximenia 

^gyptiaca. 
Pen-lay-pyoun,  BuRM.,  Xylooari^us 

granatum. 
Pennacondah.    See  Bijayanagar. 
Pennar  river.  Canals,  i.  564. 
Pentaptera  paniculata,   Terminalia 

paniculata. 
Pepper-wort,  Xanthoxylon  alatum. 
Pepudcl,  Pudel,TAM.,  Trichosanthes 

cucumerina. 
Perak.     See  ^Ii^lay  Peninsula. 
Peregrines.     See  Falconidte. 
Perez  d'Andradc.     See  Portugal. 
Periar  river,  1.  564. 
Peridenia.     See  Botany,  422. 
Perim.     See  Fossils. 
Periplocaeaoulenta,  Oxystelmaescu- 

lentum. 
Periploca      Indica,       Hemidcsmus 

Indicus. 
Periploca       sylvestris,      Gymnema 

sylvestre. 
Persepolis.    See  Istakhr. 
Persica   vulgaris,  Amygdalui   Pcr- 

sica. 
Persimmon   of    China,    Diospyros 

kaki. 
Pertabghar.     See  Hindustan,  80. 
Peru   maram,  Tau.,   Ailantus   ex- 

celsus. 
Feru-marandu,   Tam.,    Aristolochia 
Indica. 


Perunda,    Tam.,  Vitis   quadrangu- 

laris. 
Perun-siragam,  Tau.,  Fennel  seed. 
Pesala-kaia,  Tel.,  DoUchos  Tranque- 

bariensis. 
Peshdadian  dynasty.     See  Persia. 
Pesh  kabz.  Hind.,  a  form  of  dagger. 
Petar    kura.     Hind.,     Gynocardia 

odorata. 
Peter  the  Hermit.     See  Crusades. 
Pethri,  Bet*bar,  HiND.,  Juniperus 

squamosa. 
Petra.     See  Commerce,  789. 
Petrels,  »p.  of  the  genera  Thalassi- 

droma,  Pelioanoides. 
Peycoomuti-kai,  Tau.,  Colocynth. 
Peyyapa,  Tel.,  Ailantus  excelsus. 
Peyya  rodda,  Tel.,   Bottleiii  lacci- 

fera. 
PfeeSjSiND.,  Chamserops  Ritchiana. 
Phag,  Phawari  of   Jbelum,    Fious 

virgata. 
Phailwan.   See  Athlete;  Kushtigar. 
Phakial  tribe.     See  Khamptt 
Phala.     See  Ordeal. 
Phalangister  vulpina.    See  Opossum. 
Phalaris  Canariensis,  Canary  seod. 
PhaUris  zizania,  Andropogon  muri- 

catus. 
Phalaropus,  Stint,  ScolopacidsB. 
Phal  gotsava.     See  Holi. 
Phalia,  Panjab,  Poi>u1us  ciliata. 
Phalla,  Sansk.,  Fruit;  Phalia  hari, 

Fruit  gatherer. 
Phalwai,  Hind.,  Ceesalpinia  sepiaria. 
Phantom,  a  name  given  to  some  of 

the  Phasmse  and  Paussidse. 
Phappar,  Phului,  Fagopymm  emar- 

ginatum. 
Pha-raij  BuRU..  Citrullus  cucurbita. 
Pharaoh's  chicken,  Neophron  per- 

cnopterus. 
P'hasah,  Beng.,  a  «p.  of  Engraulis. 
Phashin,  Baluoh.,  Capra  a^gagrus. 
Phasma,  Leaf  insect,  Walking  stick 

insect. 
Phassie,  Mahr.,  Dalbergia  panicu- 
lata. 
P'ha  vung-b'han,  BUBU.,  AUamanda 

cathartica. 
Pha  yung  kha,   BUBU.,   Cucurbita 

maxima. 
Pheal,  Beno.,  an  old  jackal. 
Pheasants.     See    Gallinse;   Phasi- 

anid£. 
Phechoo,  Hind.,  Aponogeton  mono- 

stachyon. 
Pheea,  Hunnia — Marmot. 
Pheidole.     See  Insects ;  Poneridse. 
Philemon.     See  Copridsa ;  Insects. 
Philippines.     See  Archipelago,  136. 
Philosophies.  See  Darsana  ;  Hindu. 
Philoxenes.    See  Bactria,  222, 
Phineas.    See  Khaja  Ehixr. 
Phipin.       See     Dadru;    Jhelum; 

Bnamnese. 
Phiyu-longta,  Bhot.,  Flying  fox. 
Phlomis  cepbalotes,   Leucas  cepha- 

lotes. 
Phocffina.      See   Cetaoea;    Dclphi- 

nldse. 
Phoenicians.    See  Literature. 
Phoenix,  Foong-Hang. 
Phok  or  Phog,    Cis-Indus,    Calli- 

gonum  polygonoides. 
Pholidotus  Indicus.     See  Pangolin. 
Phoungye.     See  Bahan ;  Talapoin. 
Phrynium    dichotomum,    Maranta 

dichotoma. 
Phulan,   Darau  of  Chenab,    Buck- 
wheat. 
Phulanch,  Nangke,  Chen.,  Ribes. 
Pbulkian.     See  Patiala. 
Phul  makhana.  Hind.,  Asteracantha 

longifolia. 
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Phung-nyet,    BcBU.,    Calo|>hy1hmi 

inophyUum. 
Phunt,  Tuti,   HiKD.,  Cucumis  m^ 

mordica. 
PhyUanthus  eniblica,    Emblica  offi- 
cinalis. 
Phyllanthus  longifoliiis,   CMoca  di»- 

ticha. 
Phyllanthus  velutinus,   Glochidkn 

velutinum. 
Phyllium  siccifolium,   Leaf  inseet, 

Phasma. 
Phyllopodes.     See  Crustacea. 
Physalla  pelegica,  Portuguese  niao- 

of-«rar. 
Physalis.     Soe  Cetaeea. 
Plnrseter       macrocephalus.        See 

Cachalot;   Cetaeea;   Mammalia; 

Whales. 
Physic  nut,  Jatropha  carcas. 
Physostigina       venenatum.        See 

Ordeal. 
Physostomi     See  Fishes. 
Phytelephas,  Yegetable-iTory  paloL 
Piak,  Niu  of  Sutlej,  Alnus  nitads. 
Pia-sal?  Beng.,  Terminalia  iooKs- 

tosa ;  COORO,  Pterocarpus  mazsa- 

pium. 
Picea.     See  Conifene. 
Pichka,  Sutlej,  Odina  wodier. 
Picnena  excelsa.     See  Bitter  Wood. 
Pieng,  Akyab,  Iron-wood. 
PHen-tau,  Chin.,  LentiL 
Pien-t'sing,  Chin.    See  Coloais. 
Pigeon.    Birds;  Columba. 
Pigeon-pea,  Gajanoa  Indicua.  Tour 

DhaL 
Pigmy  hog,  Porculia  aalvania. 
Pi-hwang,  Chin.,  Arsenic. 
Piiur,  Kashu.,  Nemorrbcadus. 
Pila    maram,     Tam., 

int^^olius. 
Pilchard.    See  Clupeidaa. 
Pilgrimage  sites  of  Hindus  an  the 

many  sacred   riven,    tempift  of 

Brindaban,     Ranuaeeiam,     Pae- 

derpur,  Srirangam,   ConjeTaaiB, 

Tripati,  Dwarka  in  Gujerat,  Sa- 

glaz    in    Makran,     Pooehkar   in 

Baiputana,  Badrinath,  Jaganath, 

Baku ;  those  of  Mn>»iiiir»w»«>^^-Wi 

are  called  haj  and  aiarat. 
Pili  jari.  Hind.,  Thalicinun  fblie- 

losum. 
Pili^a,  Tel.,  Urena  lobata. 
Pilli  vendram,'  Tel.,  Physalis  sosa- 

nifera, 
Pilpai.   See  Bidpai ;  Panchatantca. 
Pimelodus  arius,  Anus  arins. 
Pimento,  Allspice ;  Clove  Pepper. 
PM-muh,  Chin.,  Pterocarpus  flavos. 
Pina  of  Philippines,  ^Tianaff  sativta. 
Pinang,     Kachu,     Malay,     Areca 

catecliu. 
Pinardia   Roxbui^hii,    Ghiysaatbe- 

mum  RoxburghiL 
Pinari  maram,TAM.,Sterealiaf(«ta4a 
Pind-alu,  Hind.,  Batatas 
Pindara.    See  Jowrah. 
Pindi  banda,  Tel.,  Amsochilc 

nosum. 
Pindi  ohettu,  Tel.,  flcua 
Pindi  donda,  Tel.,  Mxva 
Pind  nama.    See  Sufi. 
Pine-apple  tribe.    Seo  TTmniflisisii 
Piney  varnish  tree,  £ng.,  Vatcni 

Indica,  Dammw. 
Pingala  charya.    See  Plktas jafi. 
P'ing-shie-kmig-fen,  Chix.,(^ 

bark. 
Pingyat,   Ring,  Chenab,  Ciataega« 

oxyacantha. 
Pini-gala-koDga,   Tel.,    Leplo|ita« 

argala. 
Pin-Jan-kau,  CuiK.,  Gambier, 
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Pinna  pala,  Tel.,  Oxystelma  esoul- 

entum. 
Pinna  yelaki  chetiii,  Tel.,  Hydro- 

cotyle  Asiatica. 
Pinne  maram,  Tam.,   Oalophyllum 

inophyllum. 
Pintail,  Dafila  acuta. 
PIn-ta-yau,  Burm.,  Grewia  vcstita. 
Pinna.     See  Coniferse. 
Pl-P'a,  Chin.,  Eriobotrya  Japonica. 
Pipal  tree,  Ficos  religiosa. 
Pipe  fiahes,  Syngnathidse. 
Piper  betel,  Chavica  betle. 
Pipets,  tip,  of  Motacillinse. 
Pippa,Sittu,  Situ,  Panj.,  Boucerosia 

edulia. 
PSppili,  Dekh.,  Chavica  Roxburghii. 
Pirahi,  Tau.,  Epicarpus  orientalis. 
Pirangi  chakka,  Tel.,  Smilax  Chin- 

ensia. 
Pirate  coaat.    See  lUanun ;  Persian 

Gulf. 
Pirmal.     See  Copridse. 
Pirman,    a   deity    of   the  Bermun 

tribea. 
Pir  Muggen.     See  Hot  Springs,  112. 
Pir  Panjal.     See  Himalaya. 
Pir     putta,     Hind.,     Cbamaerops 

Bitchiana. 
Pirunjolay  inaram,  Tam.,  Hymen- 

odyction  utile. 
PiNkng,  Malat,  Plantain,  Musa. 
Pisangi,  Pidngha,  Tel.,  Cleroden- 

dron  inerme. 
Pi -8hib,Peh-Bin-Bhih,CHTN.,  Arsenic. 
Piahor,  Paseri,  Hind.,  Fothergillia 

involucrata. 
Pisuri,  Mahr.,  Memimna  Indica. 
Pita-kara,    Hind.,    Chrysophyllum 

Roxburghii. 
Pitambar.     Bodice,  402 ;  Clothing, 

745. 
Pitchakai,  Tam.,  Citrullus  cucurbita. 
IHtcher  plant.     See  Nepenthes. 
IMtha,  Panj.,  Benincasa  cerifera. 
Pitha     kalabantba,     Tam.,    Agave 

vivipera. 
Pithecus  Brookei,  Orang-utan. 
Pithex  oinops,  Innuus  rhesus. 
Pitori,  Bombay,  Trewia  nudiflora. 
Plt-papra,  Papra,  Hind.,  Fumaria 

officinalis. 
Pi-tsi,  Chin.,  Scirpus. 
Pitta    kattyan,    Pali,    the    three 

baskets.     See  Abhi;  Dharmma; 

Literature. 
Pitta -pisinika,  Tel.,  Ehretia  bnxi- 

folia. 
Piumar,  Chugu,  Cuenab,  Plectran- 

thuB  rugosus. 
Pla,  Hind.,  Butea  frondosa. 
Phiguflia.    See  Fishes,  248. 
Pla-kat,  Malay.     See  Fishes,  1116. 
Platanista.  See  Cetacea;Delphimdse. 
Platax  arthritious.  Isinglass. 
Plato.    See  Bactria,  222. 
PlatyoercinsB,  the  Australian  para- 
keets, Parrot. 
Plectranthus  barbatus,  Coleus  bar- 

batus. 
Plectranthus  crassifolius,  Anisoclulos 

camosum. 
Pleiades.    See  Panchami  Rishi. 
Pleuropterus.     See  Insects;  Paus- 

sidse. 
Plewan,  Plewane,PusHTU,Salvadora 

oleoides. 
Plithana.     See  Paitan. 
Plocaria.     See  Agar- Agar;  Ceylon 

Moss ;       Eucheuroa      spinosum ; 

lAminaria;  Sea-weeds. 
PlotoBus.     See  Fishes,  1116. 
Plotus.    See  Heron. 
Plover,    «p.    of    the  families    Cur- 

■oridse,  Glaroolidoe,  Charadridse. 


Plukenet,  Leonard.    See  Botany. 
Pneumonanthe    kurroo,     Gentiana 
i      kurroo. 

'  Poah,  Nepal.,  Rhea. 
Poalam,  Karang,  Maiay,  Coral. 
Pochard,    Branta   ru6na,     Aythya 

ferina. 
Pocree  of  Delhi,  Cotton  gatherer. 
Podala  manu,  Tel.,  Acacia  catechu. 
Podalang  kai,  Pavai,  Tam.,  Momor- 

dica  charantia. 
Poda-  patra,  Tel.,   Gymnema   syl- 

veatre. 
Podavalam,  Malbal.,  Trichosanthes 

cucumerina. 
Po<ldu  or  Proddu  tirugudda  chellu, 

Tel.,  Helianthus  annuus. 
Podu  talli,  Tam.,  Zapania  nodiflora. 
Podyceps.     See  Colyrabidae. 
Poee  of  Garhwal,  Kamaon,  Boeh- 

meria  frutescens. 
Poey-ne-yet.    See  Pun-yet;  Resins. 
Pognadamullay,   Tel.,    Nyctanthes 

arbor  tristis. 
Poh-fu-lan,  Chin.,  Saffron. 
Poi,  Safedpoin,  Beno.,  Basellaalba* 
Poincinnia  coriaria,  Caesalpinea  cori- 

aria. 
Poindee   x)ootee,    Tel.,  Flagollaria 

Indica. 
Poita,  Poitu,  Beno.,  Zonar. 
Pokhar-mul,  Panj.,  Dolomiea  mac- 

rocephala. 
Pokhraj,  HiND.,  Topaz. 
Pola,  Puli,  Panj.,  Kydia  calycina. 
Polai,  Plye  of  Borneo,   Sonneratia 

acida. 
Poliosetus.    See  Eagle. 
Polla,  Kakandaka-conuveh,  Maleal.  , 

Anamirta  cocculus. 
Pollari,    PoUai,    Tel.,    Antidesma 

pubescens. 
Po-lo-mib,  Po-lo-mah,  Chin.,  Arto- 

carpus  incisus. 
Polumorinika,  Tel.,  Cadaba  Indica. 
Poly  althia  longif olia,  Guatteria  longi- 

folia. 
Polygar.    See  Colleri. 
Polynemus     heptadactylus.        See 

Isinglass. 
Polynemus  risaa.  Paradise  fish. 
Polynemus  sele.    See  Sulea. 
Polyodontia  ?  "WalkeriijPygenm  Cey- 

lanicum. 
Polyphema  Jaca,  Artocarx)U8  integri- 

fokus. 
Polypifera.     See  Zoophyte. 
'  Polyporus.    See  Fungus. 
Pomphrets.    See  Fishes,  1116,  1118. 
Ponam    tagera,    Maleal.,    Cassia 

Bophora. 
Ponna,  Malbal.,  Calophyllum  ino- 

phyUum. 
Pooah  of  the  Parbuttiab,  Boehmeria 

frutescens. 
Pooay.    See  Drama ;  Literature. 
Pool,  a  tribe  on  the  Arakan  Hills. 
Poon,  Poone,  Malabar,  Cfldophyllum 

elatum. 
Pooniah.    See  Deserts,  920. 
Popalzai.    See  Daurani. 
Pora   batul,   HiND.,  Ipomoea   pes- 

tigridis. 
Porahit.    See  Rajput. 
Pora  sham,  Tam.,  Chloroxylon. 
Porcelain.     See  Arts,  171 ;  Ceramic 

Work  ;    Earthenware  ;    Kaolin  ; 

Pottery. 
Porculia  salvania.   See  Boar ;  Suidse. 
Porcupines,  irp.  of  Hystrix. 
Porebandar.  See  Bhownagar ;  Juna- 

g»rh. 
Porilla    sopara,     Tel.,     Dalbergia 

4)anicnlata. 
Porpoises.  See  Cetacca ;  Mammalia ; 
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Platanista  Gangciica;   PI.  Indi; 
Whales. 

Porprang,  Hind.,  Glinus  Utoides. 

Portia  tree,  Th^pesia  populnea. 

Portugal.     See  Albuqueraue  ;  Com- 
merce ;  Dacca ;  E.  I.  Company. 

Po  sha,    Spilecha,   Pers.,   Fother- 
gillia involucrata. 

Posoqueria  dumetorum,  Randia. 

Potari,  Tel.,  Kydia  calycina. 

Poti   batsalla   kura,  Tel.,   Basella 
cordifolia. 

Pot  metal.    See  Alloys. 

Potti  dumpa,  Tel.,  Gloriosa  superba. 

Pottil-uppu,  Tam.,  Tel.,  Saltpetre. 

Pottla  kaya,  Tel.,  Trichosanthes  an- 
guiha. 

Potu  -  kakara,     Tel.,     Momordica 
dioeca. 

Potu  kondalu,  Tel.,  Cajanus  Indi- 
cus. 

Potupullu,  Maleal.,  Cyi)erus  inun- 
datus. 

Potu-tadi,    Tel.,  Borassus  fiabelli- 
formis. 

Potu-vadla,    Tel.,    Hiptage   mada- 
blota. 

Pouk,  BuBM.,  iEschynomeno  aspera. 

Pouk-pin,  Poukenway,  BuRM.,  Butea 
frondosa. 

Pounam.     See  Puna  Kad. 

Poupartia  miuigifera,  Spondias  man- 
gifern. 

Prabodha  Chandrodaya.     See  Krish- 
na; Misra. 

Pradhan.     See  Sankhya. 

Prakrita  bhasha.      See    Language  ; 
Literature. 

Pranhita.     See  Chanda ;  Sironcha. 

Pratob  Yantra.    See  Yantra. 

Prattima,  Tel.,  Idols. 

Pratyuk  pushpi,  Tel.,  Achyranthcs 
aspera. 

Pravarasenapura,  Kashmir. 

Prawns.    See  Alpheus  ;  Crustacea  ; 
Palemonidae. 

Prayag— Ilahabad. 

Prester  John.    See  Kerait. 

Preta.    See  Bhut. 

Priapus.     See  Phallus  ;  Roman. 

Prin-t'sing,  Chin.,  Cobalt. 

Prionodon  pardicolor.     See  Yiverri- 
dse. 

Pritha,  also  Parshni.    See  Kunti. 

Prithivi  Raj  Chohan  Rasa,  a  heroic 
poem  by  Chand. 

Pnvet,  Eng.  ,  Lawsonia  inermis. 

Priyadarsini  jammi,  Tel.,  Prosopis 
sj^icigera. 

Proiphys  Amboinense,  Eurydes  Am- 
bomenslB. 

Pronaos.     See  Ron  BaroUi. 

Prosopis.     See  Adenanthera. 

Protium   Gileadense,    Balsamodcn- 
dron  Benji. 

Protozoa.    See  Zoophyte. 

Prunus  Armeniaca,  Armcniaca  vul- 
garis. 

Prunus  padus,  Cerasus  cornuta. 

Prunus  puddum,  Cerasus  puddum. 

Prunus  sebistana,  Cordia  myxa. 

Psammodynastes  pulverulentus.  See 
Reptiles. 

Psammophidse.    See  Reptiles. 

Pseudococcus.    See  Coffee  Planting. 

Psoudomyrma.     See  Poneridse. 

Psycbodendrontrifoliata,  Andrachno 
trifoliata. 

Psychotria  volubilis,  Psederia  fcetida. 

Pterocarpus  dalbergioides.    See  Pa- 
douk. 

Pterocarpus  siasoo,  Dalbeigia  sissoo. 

Pterodes  exusta,  the  desert  part- 
ridge. 

Pteromys  petaurkta.    See  Sciuridae. 
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Pteropodidie,  Fox  bats.    See  Cheir- 
optera. 
Pterosoma  plana.    See  Heteropoda. 
PtiloriB  maffiiifica,  Paradise  birds. 
Ptits-chei-ldei,  Malay,  Bird-lime. 
Ptoon,  Hind.,  Euphorbia  nivulia. 
Ptyas  mucosus.     See  Reptiles. 
Pua,  Tib.,  Arctomys  hemachalanus. 
Pua-jetti,  Maleal.,  Qomphia  angus- 

tifolia. 
Puar.    See  Dhar.     ' 
Pubha,    Hool,   Mahb.,  Chickrassia 

tabularis. 
PuchaiL    See  Bhynsror. 
Pacrasia.    See  Phasianida;. 
Pddalunkai,    Tam.,    TrichosantheB 

anguina. 
Pndangalli,     Tau.,     Poeciloncuron 

pauciflonim. 
Pudari  of  Sutlej,  Erythrina  arbor- 

esoens,  Hamiltonia  suaveolens. 
Paddy  or  Pftdi.  See  OUuck;  Weights. 
Pudban,  Juanga. 
Pudle-kelengu,  BIaleal.,  Dioscorea 

aculeata. 
Paducotta.    British  India  ;   Feuda- 
tory ;  Hindustan,  81. 
Pnga.     See  Hot  Springs,  111,  112. 
Puh-fen,  Shwid-fen,  Chin.  ,  Cosmetic 

bark. 
Puh-hwui-muh,  Chin.,  Asbestos. 
Piii,  Beno.,  Basella. 
Pukandel,  Tel.,  Khizophora  niucro- 

nata. 
Pukhtan.    See  Afghanistan. 
Pukki,  Tel.,  Epicarpus  orientalis. 
Pu-konga,      Tel.,     Phoenicoptenis 

roseus. 
Pukuna,  Hind.,  Rubus. 
Pula,  Pulli,  Panj.,  Kydia  calycina. 
Pulai  namaji  of  Coimot.,  Crotalaria 

juncea.  Hibiscus  cannabinus. 
Pulang-kalangu,  Tam.,  Zedoary. 
Pulasa,  Kinaka,  Beno.,  Buteafron- 

dosa. 
Pu-lau-pe-nang,     Burh.,     Janipha 

manihot. 
Pulayar,  the  Mala-Arayan  Pallan. 
Puli,  Tam.,  Tel.,  Tiger. 
Puliari  kiray,  Tau.    See  Oxalidaoeie. 
Pulicat  Lake.    See  Lakes. 
Pulie,  Tam.    See  Tamarind. 
Pulim,  Imbool,  Singh.,  Eriodendron 

anfractuosum. 
Pulitah,  Hind.,  a  lamp  charm. 
Pullachinta,  Tel.     See  Oxalidaceae. 
PuUa  manda,  Tel.,  Ceropegia  tube- 

rosa. 
Pulla  pampara  panasa,  Tel.,  Citrus 

decumana.  • 
Pulney.    See  Hindustan,  77 ;  Moun- 
tains. 
Pulo-Aor.     See  Horsburgh. 
Pul-valli,    Maleal.,    Chonemorpha 

Malabarica. 
Pulychay  kire,  Tam.,  Hibiscus  sab- 

dariffa. 
Pu  maram,  Puvati,  Tam.,  Schlei- 

chera  trijuga. 
Pu-marda,  Tam.,  Terminalia  pani- 

culata. 
Pumpkin,   Cucurbita  maxima,  La- 

genaria  viQgaris. 
Pumplemoss,  Malay,  Citrus  decu- 
mana. 
Pun,  Panj.,  Typha  elephantina.  Bul- 
rushes. 
Punachu,    Tel.,    Hydrilla  verticil- 

lata. 
Punag    champa,     Beno.,    Alpiaia 

nutans. 
Punaghutti  bhaji,  DuKH.,  Alteman- 

thera  sessilis. 
Punagu  piUi,  Tel.,  Viverra  Malac- 

censis. 


Punan.    See  Borneo,  418. 
Pu-nari,       Tam.,       Phoenicoptenis 

roseus. 
Punar-janm.    Hindu,  66. 
Punarkany  kirai,  Tam.,  Alteman- 

thera  sessilis. 
Punaveri,  Tam.,  Cassia  sophora. 
Puncheria.     See  Jetwa. 
Punday,  Pundrica,  Can.,  Hibiscus 

cannabinus. 
Pundna  of  Sutlej,  Qlochidion  velu- 

tinum. 
Pundri  Kacha.    See  Hindus,  70. 
Pung-ben,  BuRM.,  Physalis  somni- 

fera. 
Pung-ma-theing,    Burm.,    Blumea 

grandis. 
Pung-sha,  Pang-«faa,  Chin.,  Borax. 
Pungu,    Animallay,    CalophyUum 

elatum. 
Punji,  Van-paratie,  Tam.,  Cotton. 
Punnaga  chettu,  Tel.,  CalophyUum 

inophyllum. 
Punnagamu  chettu,  Tel.,  Bottlera 

tinctoria. 
Punniar.    See  Sindia. 
Punyahava  chanam.     Hindu,  65. 
Punya  jana.     See  Yakaha. 
Pupalia    orbiculata.     Sand-binding 

plant. 
Pur,    Buruga,    Tel.,    Eriodendron 

anfractuosum. . 
Purana.    See  Hindu,  59;  Kalika; 

Mimansa. 
Puranic  school — Sankhya. 
Purasa  maram,  Tam.,  Thespesia  po- 

pulnea. 
Purieaddi,  Tel.,  Cyperus  bulbosus. 
PurjTn.  Ravi,  Oreoseris  lanuginosa. 
Purtiai.     See  Diamond. 
Purugu  pallay,    Tel.,  Aristolochia 

bracteata. 
Purusha    ratnam,    Tel.,    lonidium 

suifruticosum. 
Pushiny     kaia,     Tam.,     Cucurbita 

maxima*. 
Pushkara    mulamu,    Tel.,    Costus 

speciosus. 
Pusnee,  Beno.,  Oxrza  sativa. 
Pus-wael,  SiNOH.,  Entada  pursaatha. 
Put,  a  district  of  Cutch. 
Put,  Surat,  Turk.,  Idols. 
Puta.  Ouj.,  Hind.,  Fish  maws. 
Putalli  maram,  Tam.,  Givottia  rot- 

tleriformis. 
Putera  dib,  SiND.,  Typha  elephan- 
tina. 
Puth,  a  form  of  Choli. 
Puthin,  Hind.,  Mullet  fish. 
Puthuschary  vuUe  kelangu,  Tam., 

Dioscorea  purpurea. 
Putiki,  Tel.,  Grewia  Asiatica. 
Putla  podara,  Tel.,  Gymnema  syl- 

vestre. 
Putra  iivi,  Yarala,  TEL.,  Putranjiva 

Roxourghii. 
Putrotsavam.    See  Hindu,  65. 
Putruj,    Hind.,    Cinnamomum   ni- 

tidum. 
Putsa  kai,  Tel.,  Colocynth. 
Puvandij  Ponnanga,  Tam.,  Sapindus 

emargmatus. 
Puvarasa  maram,  Tam.,  Thespesia 

populnea. 
PuYvu-gutti  gadda,  Tbl.,  Amphi- 

donax  karka. 
Puwak,  SiNOH.,  Areea  catechu. 
Pya  of  Akyab,  Iron -wood. 
Pyal,  Piar  cheronji.  Hind.,  Buch- 

anania  latifolia. 
Pycnonotus.    See  Bnlbul. 
I^mma,  Burm.,  Lagerstrcemia  regi- 

n». 
Pyn-ka-do,    BuBM.,    Xylia  dolabfi- 

fonnis. 
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Pyoung,  Burm.,  Gavstu  gaums. 
PyrothraB.     See  Gardez. 
Pyrethrum  roseam,  Chrysanihemiim 

roseum. 
Pyrosoma.     See   Phoflphorescenee ; 

Tunicata. 
Pyrus  tomentosa,  Oydonia  Tulgaris. 
Pythias.    See  Damon. 
Pythonidse,  Reptiles,  Boa. 
Pytun-kai,  Tam.,  Dolichos  Tran<]ae- 

bariensis. 
Pyu,  Soung,  BuRM. ,  Bmgiiiera  jarri- 

flora,  Rhizophora. 


QUAOOA.    See  Eqnidae. 

Quara   tanvil,    Egypt.,    Cnoari»ta 

lagenaria. 
Quay.    See  Yunnan^ 
Quedah— Kedah. 
Quercaceae,  the  nut  tribe  of  plants, 

comprising  the  genera  Carptmok 

Coiylns,  Castanea,   Qoercus,  and 

lithocarpus.     See  Dyes. 
Quetta.    See  Baluchistan. 
Quicksilver.     See  Archipelago,  lid. 
Quingambo  of  West  Indies,   Abel- 

moschus  esculentns. 
Quinine.    See  Cinchona. 
Quoia-pepali,  Tel.,  Salicomia  la- 

dica. 
Quoiloo,  Tel.,  SalioomiA  bractiaia. 
Quoi-tota-kura,     Tel.,     Amarantai 

tristis. 


R 


Sef* 


Ra   of  the   Chaldees,    God 

Chaldiea,  642. 
Raamah.    See  Povindah. 
Rab,  Hind.,  a  preaerre  ;  inspssaated 

juice. 
Rabunuj,  Arab.,  Chamomile. 
Races.    See  British  India ;  Hinda- 

stan,  78. 
Racha   usirike,    Tam.,   Tel.,  CSea 

disticha. 
Raggi,  DuKH.,  Elensine  eofscara. 
Raghu  Vansa,  by  Kalidasa. 
Ra-giyu,  Bhot.,  NemorThcediis  gecaL 
Ra-goa,  Tib.,  Procapra  pieticaiidata. 
Rahtor.    See  Deserts;  Kach'faval»; 

Rajputs. 
Rai.    SeeEaka. 

Raipur.    See  Central  Provinoes. 
Raja^riha.    See  Ajata  Satra. 
Rajali,  Nisaetus  bonellL 
Raja  Su,  Imperial  installation.    See 

Aswa  Medna,  197. 
Rajputuka,  Hind.,  Puneeria  eoafc- 

lans. 
Raj  Samand — Kankrowlee  Lake. 
Rajun,  Hind.,  Mimusops  hexaj^m. 
Rajur.    See  Deserts,  920. 
Rakhal,  Beas,  Taxus  haocabta,  ibs 

Himalayan  yew. 
Rakhal  -  phal,    Beno.,    ScfaondA 

sexrata. 
Rakhi-band-bhai,  a  brother  nade  If 

acceptance   of   a   bracelet.     %m 

Brother-making. 
Rakt  -  japa,  Hind.,  Hibiscus, 

Rakt  lamer,  also  Karhir,  Ki 

odoruin. 
Rakto  chandan,  Beno., 

pavonina,    Sakbr., 

santalinns. 
Rakto    shimul,     Bkko., 

Malabarica. 
Rakupala,  Tel.,  JSzyphns  glabnla. 
Rakus,  Hind.,  A^ts 
Ral,Ra]»,  Hnnx,  Beabu. 
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al,  Rala,  DiTKH.,  Millet,  Panioum 
miliacenm. 

una.     See  Solar  Race, 
amalootta.    See  Diamond, 
amanand.    See  Hindu,  61 ;  Siva, 
ama  Naomi.    See  Kirtan. 
amanuja.    See  Basava. 
ama  aita  maram,  Tam.,  Anona  re- 
tioalata. 

amayanam.    See  Kambar. 
ambeh  or  Kamboi,  Pierardia  dulcis. 
am  Chandar  Id  kup.     See  Oritte. 
am-hun,  KIabh.,  Cuon  rutilans. 
ami,  Beng.,  Malay,  China  grass, 
Rhea. 

ami  tsjua,  Malay,  Corohoroi  oli- 
toriuB. 

ammisseram    vayr,    Tau.,    Ghay 
root. 

ampak-rampak,  Malay,  Spices, 
ampiir  chadr.     See  Blanket, 
amsay,  Captain..    See  Birds,  367. 
amtilla-oleifera,  Guizotia  oleifera. 
am-toolshee.  Hind.,  Ocimum  gra- 
tiflsimumj  Melissa  officinalis. 
am    turai,    Hiin>.»    Abelmoschos 
eacnlentus. 

amu,  Kabh.,    Nemorrhoedus   bn- 
balina. 

amzan.    See  I*d. 

ana    guTva,    Tel.,    Cyeas    circi- 
nsJis. 

anawat.    See  Bhumia,  353. 
an-bor,  Maur.,  Zizyphus  glabrata. 
an  -  fannas,    Mahr.,    Artocarpus 
hinutus. 

angoon  creeper,  Qnisqualis  Indica. 
ang-runt   of   Kanawar,    Lagomys 
Roylei. 

angtsa.    See  Boro,  420. 
an     jambool,     Mahr.,     Eugenia 
caryophyllata. 

Anjana,  Kan j una.  Hind.,  Adenan- 
thera  pavonina. 

an  sarras,  Dekii.,  Mal.,  Albizzia 
odoratissima. 

anthual,  Chenab,  Pyrus  aucuparia. 
A-pbo^he,  Lefch.,   Capra   mega- 
ceros. 

ara.   Hind.,  Randia  dumetorum, 
also  Pongamia  glabra, 
asad.  Hind.,  Provision,  Supply, 
aaamala,     Malay,     Liquidambar 
styraciflua. 

aaanna  (kurasanna),  Hind.,  Ber- 
tholletia  lanceolata. 
aaataia.    Seo  Patala. 
asaut,  Hind.,  Berberis  extract, 
ascapur.  Hind.,   Corrosive   subli- 
mate. 

aae,  Kusturi,  Malay,  Civet. 
ashid-ud-Din,  Jami-ut-Tuarikb. 
aa  Yatra.     See  Bindraban. 
ata    Gborka,     SiNOH.,     Xantho- 
ohymus  pictorius. 
ata  jot,  Hind.,  Onosma  echioides, 
Vinca. 

ata-kodol,  Dioscorea  sativa. 
ata  komadu,  Cucumis  melo. 
atami,  Singh.,  Achras  sapota. 
ata  nelli,  Singh.,  Cicca  disticha. 
ataa  kat.  Hind.,  Andromeda  ova- 
lifolia. 

atel,  Mellivora  Indica. 
ath    (Ruth).      See    Car;      Cave 
Temples,  i  610. 

atipanchi,  Tel.,  lieben  rotunda- 
tas. 

ati  -  surkb.    Hind.,    Tricbodesma 
Indica. 

attnn   porass,    Dukh.,   lonidium 
aaffruticosum. 

atwa,  Nepal.,  Cervolos  aureus, 
avana  suruni  misalu,  Tel.,  Spini- 
fexaquarrosa. 


Ravi,  or  Hydraotes. 

Ravine  deer,  Gazella  Bennettii. 

Raye  duru  dumpa,  Tel.,  Eulopbia 

virens. 
Raymond — ^Perron. 
Rayyi  pappu  jaji,  Tel.,  Grislea  tom- 

entosa. 
Razian-i-rumi,  Pers.,  Aniseed. 
Razianuj,  Arab.,  Fennel  seed.  . 
Real.     See  Coins,  780. 
Realgar,  Red  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 
Rebari.    See  Deserts,  920. 
Red-breasts,   Cyomis   rubeculoides, 

C.  banyumas,  C.  Tickelliae,  and  C. 

msgnirostris. 
Red  cotton  tree,  Salmalia  Malabar- 

ica. 
Red  deer,  Cervus  Wallichii. 
Red  fisb.     See  Fisb  Roe. 
Red   Sea.-  See  OsciUatoria   rubes- 

oens. 
Red  starts,  RuticeUa,  tp. 
Bed  wood  trees,  Adenanthera  pavo- 

nina;    Pterocarpus    Indica,    Pt. 

santalinus,  Sanders-wood. 
Reecb,  Hind.,  Bear. 
Reed,  Pbragmitis,  «p. 
Reed-bird,  Schsanicola  platyura. 
Regu  manu,  Tel.,  Zizvpbus  jujuba. 
Regur,  Hind.    See  Black  Soil. 
Regutti,  Tel.,  Capparis  grandis. 
Rehar.     See  Pramara. 
Reicbardia    decapitala,    Ciesalpinia 

sepiaria. 
Reindeer,  Tarandus  rangifer. 
Reiang.     See  Archipelago,  137. 
Religion.    See  Hindus:  Hindustan, 

78. 
Rembba.    See  Swarga. 
Remora — ^Echeneis. 
Renealma       Sumatrana,      Alpinia 

Malaccensis. 
Reodan,  Hind.,  Tecoma  undulata. 
Reora,  Hind.,  Bignonia  undulatii, 

Holarbena  pubescens. 
Reri,  Hind.,  Typha  angustifolia. 
Rem,  Beas,  Acacia  leucophlsea. 
Reshami,      Reshambuti,       Sarmei, 

Hind.,  BertboUetia  lanceolata. 
Retti.    Pema-retti,   Sansk.,  Aniso- 

meles  Malabarica. 
Revi,  Hind.,  red  powder,  from  fruit 

of  the  Rottlena  tinctoria. 
Rewa.    See  Central  India;  ffindu- 

stan,  83 ;  Rajputs. 
Rewa  Kanta.    See  Feudatory. 
Rewand  Chini,  Hind.,  Rheum  pal- 

matum. 
Reygatti,  Tel.,  Capparis  grandis. 
Reyla,  Tel.,  Poinciana  puicherrima, 

also  Cathartocarpus  fistula. 
Reyvi  kada  or  Ravakida,  Tel.,  Sal- 
sola  nudiflora. 
Reyyi  pappu,  or  Jaji,  Tel.,  Grislea 

tomentosa. 
Rczian-i-rumi,  Pers.,  Pimpinella. 
Rhamnus  jujuba,  Zizyphus  jujuba. 
Rhamnus  trigynus,  Sageretia  bam- 

osa. 
Rhaphis  trivalvis,  Chrysopogon  aci- 

cularis. 
Rhea — ^Parvati. 
Rheaj    Hind.,    Boehmeria    nivea, 

Chma  grass.     See  Fibres;  Urti- 

caceae. 
Rheede,  Henry  Van.     See  Botanv. 
Rhetsa  maram,  Tam.,  Xanthoxylon 

rhetsa. 
Rhinolophins.     See    Bats;   Cheir- 
optera: Yampyridie. 
Rhmolopnus,  Hippoeideros  speoris. 
Rhizophora    caseolaris,    Sonneratia 

acida. 
Rhizophora    comicul&ta,    MgLoemm 

fragrans. 
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Rhizophora  decandra,  Ceriops  Rox- 

burgfaianus. 
Rhizophora     parviflora,     Bruguiera 

parviflora. 
Rhizoetoma.    See  Jelly-FlBh. 
Rhoa.    See  Orfa. 
Rhodia  newara,a  silk- worm  of  Nepal. 

See  Bombycina,  412. 
Rhodymenia.    See  Sea-weeds. 
RhoiMkla  robusta,  Helicia  robusta. 
Rhora,  Beng.,  Rhizophora  mucron- 

ata. 
Rhynchiea     Bengalensis,     Scolopa- 

cid». 
Rhynchosia  viscosa,  Dolichos  glutin- 

osus. 
Rib-faced  deer,  Cervulus  aureus. 
Rice  -  paper    plant,    Aralia    papy- 

rifera,  Fatsia  papyrifera. 
Rice  weeviL    See  Insects ;  Weevils. 
Rich,  Hind.,  Ursus,  tp.    See  Bear ; 

Ursidse. 
Rig  Veda  Sanhita.    See  Hindu. 
Rikkan.  Ban-frastu,  Chenab,  Popu- 

lusciliata. 
Rinaoa     zuleika,   a    silk-worm     of 

Sikkim.     See  Bombycina,  412. 
Rinchor.     See  Kal-yamun. 
Ring,    Ringo,    Kangra,    CratDegus 

oxyacantha. 
Ringworm  shrub,  Cassia  alata. 
Rishi,  Panchama  Rishi. 
Rita,  Aritah,  Hind.,  Soap-nut,  Sap- 

Indus  rubiginosus. 
Riti,  Ritti,  Singh.,  Antiaris  innoxia. 
Robin,  Thamnobia  andPratincola,i!p. 
Rocelia  tinctoria,  Orohilla  weed. 
Rock   grouse.      See   Birds;  Ptero- 

clid». 
Rockeb-el-jammel,  Arab.,  Chenopo- 

dium  viride. 
Roga     chettu,     Tel.,    Anisocbilus 

carnosum. 
Rohi  or  Kalr  or  Reh,  Hind.,  Saline 

efflorescence  on  soil,  Carbonates, 

Chlorates,    Sulphates    of    Soda; 

Chitta  rohi,  land  with  salt  efflor- 
escence ;  Chikna  kalr,  a  kind  of 

soil  used  to  remedy  kalr. 
Rohilkhand.      See   Canals,  i  603 ; 

Pathan. 
Rohitaka,  also  Rohuna,TEL.,  Amoora 

rohituka. 
Rollers,  sp.  of  Coraoias,  Eurystomus. 
Rondeletia  Aaiatica,  Webera  corym- 

bosa. 
Rondeletia  cymosa,  Canthium  didy- 

mum. 
Rongdo.    See  Tibet. 
Rontalf    Jay.,     Borassus     flabelli- 

formis. 
Roosa  grass,  Andropogon  Martini. 
Rosa  kanda,  Singh.,  Dioscorea  alata. 
Rosaiy.    See  Tasbih. 
Rose  maloes,  Licmid  storax. 
Rose-wood  tree,  Dalbergia  latifolia ; 

Blackwood,  Dalbergia  sissoides. 
Rotan,  Malay,  Canes,  Ratan. 
Rotenjot,  Kabh.,  Jatropha  curcas. 
Rotikubung,  Malay,  Datura  fastu- 

osa. 
Rottlera  Indica,  Trewia  nudiflora. 
Rottlera      Thwaitesii,     Podadenia 

sapida. 
Roughan  balsam^  Hind.,  Balsamo- 

dendron  Berryi,  Opobalsam. 
Rous,  K ash.  ,  Moschus  mosohif erus. 
Roz,  Rogh,  Nil,  Lil,  Hind.,  Nilgai. 
Ruba-barik,  Hind.,  Solanum   dul- 
camara. 
Rucervus  Duvauoelli.   See  Cervid», 
Rudder  fish,  Caranx  Rottleri. 
Rudiki.    See  Abu-l-Hacan ;  Bedpai. 
Rudra  bhumi,  San^k.,  Tel.     See 

Marghat;  Smasan. 
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Radrakftha  chcttu,  Tel.,  Gaozuma 

tomentoBum. 
Ruellia    intrusa,    Asy stasia    Coro-, 

mandcliana. 
Ruellia     longifolia,      AsteracaDtha 

lon^folia. 
Ruelba  uliginosa,  Adeuoama  ulighi- 

oaa. 
Ruga.    See  Carpets. 
Ru-i,  Mahr.,  Portax  pictus. 
Rujuni-gundha,  Beng.,    Polianthes 

tuberoaa. 
Rul,  Hippophae  rliamnoidea. 
Rumal.     Bee  Clothing,  748. 
Rumi  muataki,  Hind.,  Tau.,  Maatic, 

Piatacia  lentiacua. 
Rumph,     George     Everard.        See 

Botany. 
Ru-mubarik,  HiND.,  Haliastor  In- 
dus. 
Runn  of  Catch.     See  Kharagora. 
Rup  Narayan  river.     See  Hugli. 
Rusa  hippelaphus,  the  Sambur.    See 

Cervidte. 
Ruaaut,     Rusot,    Hind.,    Berberia 

ariatati. 
Ruai,  RoK,  Hind.,  Mahr.,  Portax 

pictua. 
Ruai-gugar,  Kash.,  Pteromya  petau- 

riata. 
Ruasa   usareki,   Tel.,    Phyllanthua 

diatichus. 
Ruaaia  in  Aaia.     See  Central  Asia. 
Rutti,  Hind.,  Abrua  i)recatoriua. 
Ryain,  Beab,  AInua  nitida. 
Ryet-bet-ya,  BuRU.,  Boehmeria  in- 

temipta. 
Ryot.   See  Caltivators ;  Husbandry. 
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Sa,     Sarr,    Hind.,    NemorrhoDdua 

goral. 
Sab,  Arab.,  Cypems  hexaatachyna. 
Saba.     See  Abd-us-Shama. 
Sabaab,  Seven  Bedouin  tribes. 
Sabaktagin.    See  Pealiawar. 
Sabuni,  Bbno.,  Trianthema  obcor- 

datum. 
Sabza.     See  Cannabis. 
Saohang,  Jay.,  Cseaalpinia  aappan. 
Sacred  trees.     See  Hindu,  G5. 
Sacrifice.      See   Buldan  ;    Kurban  ; 

Medha. 
Sadab.  Malay,  Ruta  gravcolens. 
Sada  Wi,  Bozidan,  Hind.,  Aspar- 
agus racemoaus. 
Sada  kuppe,  Tam.,  Anethum  grav- 

eolena. 
Sad'h.    See  Bir-bhan. 
Sadia.     See  i.  438. 
Sadi  modi,  Beno.,  Emilia  sonchi- 

folia. 
Sadnis,  HiND.,  Cinnamomum  niti- 

dum. 
Sad-ud-Din  Mahmud.     See  Sufi. 
Safarjal,  Arab.,  Cydonia  vulgaris. 
Safeda,  Hind.,  Ceruse. 
Safed  Koh.     See  Peahawur. 
Safed-musli,  Hind.,  Dukh.,  Aapar- 

Mua  adscendens. 
Saffron,  Crocus  aativua. 
Sfig,  Hind.,  Greena,  Amarantus. 
Sagapenum,  Ferula  Persica. 
Sagapu    maram,    Tam.,    Hymeno- 

dyctlon  excelaum. 
Sagargota,  Mahr.,  GuUandina  bon- 

duc. 
Sag-did.    See  Bridge,  445 ;  Cbinvat ; 

Parsee. 
Sagoani,  Hind.,  Demia  exiensa. 
-paluk,  Paluk,  Hind.,  Spinaoia. 
a-devi,  Hind.,  Yemonia  cinerea, 

Crozophora  plicata. 


Saharawan,  District  of  Baluchistan. 
Sahm,  Arab.,  Arrowa.    See  Ordeal. 
Sahrai.     See  Deaerta,  920. 
Sahri  Balol.    See  Cave  Temples,  611. 
Sahuca  bean,  Soja  hiapida. 
Saigon.    See  Cochin-China. 
Saila.     See  Pallonama. 
Sail-i-majnun,   Hind.,  Salix  Baby- 

lonica. 
St.  George  of  England,  Jirjia,  Khizr, 

Lydia. 
St  Ignatius'  bean,  Strychnos  lancti 

Ignatii. 
St.  John'a  bread.  Carrot  tree. 
St.  John'a  wort,  Hypericum  perfor- 
atum. 
St.  Louia.    See  Cruaades. 
St.  Thom^.    See  Pancha-tantra. 
Saivala,  Hind.,  Vallianeria  apiralis. 
Sajada.     See  Ko-teou ;  Salutation. 
Sajji,  Hind.,  Carbonate  of  aoda. 
Saina,  Beno.,  Horae-radiah  tree. 
Saka,  Peahawur. 
Sakai.  See  Binua ;  Gunong ;  Kedah ; 

Malay  Peninaula. 
Sakam     kuzira,    Japan,     Cctacea, 

Whalea. 
Saker,  Hind.,  Falco  aacer. 
Sak-hiang,  Chin.,  Aloca-wood. 
Saki,  Sak,  Japan,  Arrack. 
Sakin,  Skin,  HiND.,  Capra  aibtrica. 
Sakkar,  Arab.,  a  water-carrier. 
Saklawiah,  a  canal  from  the  lower 

i-ange  of  the  Euphratea. 
Sakra.     See  Indra. 
Sakaandar,  Sinqh.,  Ariatolochia  In- 

dica. 
Sakta.    See  Hindu,  58,  62 ;  Tantra. 
Saku,  a  cane  bridge  of  the  Dibang. 
Sakya,  the  tribal  name  of  Buddha. 
Sal,  Hind.,  Vatica  robuata. 
Sala,  Hind.,  a  brother-in-law  ;  in 

Bengal,  a  term  of  abuae. 
Saladang,  Sumatra,  Tapirua  Malay- 
anus. 
Salffii  dhup  of  Nepal,  Pinua. 
Salah-ud-Din  (Saladin).  See  Jericho; 

Orfa. 
Salasaa    lola,    a  '  ailk-worm.      See 

Bombyoina. 
Sa-lat,    BuRM.,   Calpicarpum    Rox- 

burghii. 
Sa-lai-nee,    Burm.,   Graptophyllum 

hortenae. 
Salendong.     See  Clothing,  748. 
Salendra,  Mahr.,  Porcupine. 
Salep-i-anaitan,  Pers.,  Ciouta  viroaa. 
Salep  miari,  Eulophia  virens. 
Salimote.    See  Clothing,  748. 
Salmalia  Malabarica,  Bombax  Mala- 

baricum. 
Salor.    See  Turkoman. 
Salsette.     Sec  Cave  Temples. 
Salsify,  Tragopogon  gracilis. 
Salsola  plants.     See  Carbonate  of 

Soda. 
Salt  Lake.    See  Jodbpur. 
Salt  Range.     See  Mountains. 
Salt  works.     See  Kharagora. 
SalunkL    See  Ohalukya. 
Salutation.     See  Ashtanga. 
Sama,  Ambu  of  Ravi,  Glochidion 

velutinum. 
Samadrupu  nurugu,  Tel.,  Cuttle-fish 

bone. 
Samagh  Arabi,  Arab.,  Gum- Arabic. 
Samagh-ul-mahruB,  Arab.,    Ferula 

asafoetida. 
Samar.    See  Philippines. 
Samaragdus  mons,  Jabal  zabarah. 
Sama-rogh,  Hind.,  Morchella. 
Samato,  Tel.,  Fouroroya  cantala. 
Sambal,  HiND.,  Berberis  lydum. 
Sambar,   Hind.,  Rusa   equina,  R. 

hippelaphus. 
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Samber  Salt  Lake.    See  Lakes. 
Sambool,  Tam.,  Ashea.     Se«  Vib^i. 
Sambrani,  Tam.,  Boawellia  thanfera. 
Sambrahi  chettu,  Tel.,   Herpeatris 

monniera. 
Sambrani  manu,  Tel.,  Parkia biglac- 

duloaa. 
Sambu.    See  Jam. 
Samdulun,    Hind.,     Elephaatopos 

scaber. 
Samet  Sikhar.    See  Parasnath. 
Sami  atone,  Agalmatolite. 
Saiiimiong,  Lepch.,  the  Marmot. 
Samoka,  Jamauka,  Hind.,  Citrollas 

cucurbita. 
Sampan.    See  Boats,  398. 
Sampga,  Can.,  Hocomlia  moni*sa. 
Samp-mar,  Hind.,  CircaetasgaUieas. 
Sam-po-ho,  Chin.,  Indus. 
Samaan,  Smasan,  Cremation  place, 

Chiwana,  Matgbat. 
Samahu,  Anolo-Chin.,  Alcohol,  Ar- 
rack. 
Samatravadi,  Sansk.,   Barringioiaa 

racemoaa. 
Samudra  pu  maram,   Barringtonia 

racemoaa. 
Samudrapu    tainkaya,    Tel.,    Ses- 

oocoanut. 
Slamudra   ahoka,    HiKD.,    Argyrcii 

apecioaa. 
Sa-mung-nct,  BURV.,  Nigella  aaU^a. 
Sa-mung-ni,  BuJUf .,  Lepidium  »ii- 

vum. 
Samya,  Roro,  Moluccas,  Cseaalpsnia 

aappan. 
San  or  Sanai,  the   sun-god  ci 

Chaldeea. 
Sanaga,  Tel.,  Cicer  arietinum. 
Sanchi.     See  Serpent-wonhipc 
Sanctuary,  Sima,  B&st. 
Sandpiper,  tp.  of  Aciitis. 
Sandraoottua.     See  Chandragapta. 
Sandura,  Sanbk.,  Red  lead. 
Sanejir.     See  Celeb^M. 
Sanga,   HiND.,   a    atone  or   timber 

bridge  or  breaatwork. 
Sangala  or  Sakala.     See  Araahtn; 

Kathsei. 
Sangam,  Hind.    See  Conftueaiee. 
Sang  -  i-  pamba,     Sanj^  -  i  -  resliadar, 

Pers.,  Aabeatoa. 
Sang-i-Sulimani,  Prbs,,  Onyx. 
Sang-i-yaahm,  Pebs.,  Jade. 
Sang-kupi,     Dukh.,    Cl^odendroa 

inerme. 
Sang-nai,  Panolia  acutiformis. 
Sang-pu  river.    See  i.  4^. 
Sangreal,  Holy  fig  tree. 
Sang-ti-whang,    Chin.,   Rehmafiaia 

Chinensis.  , 

San  Ian.    See  Parsee.  ' 

Sankaria,  shell  bracelet  makeR  of     i 

Dacca. 
Sankha-tunga,  Tel.,  Cjpenu  bexa- 

stachyus. 
Sankhya.     See  Daraana. 
San-ki,  Manilla,  IlUcium  awiimiiw^ 
Sankla.    See  Pramara ;  Baipnta. 
Sank  puahpi.  Hind.,  Evobruliis  dii' 

noiaes. 
Sanna  mukbi,  Abab.,  Hixn., 

elongata. 
Sanne.    See  Yakka. 
Sanb-banel,  Nepal.,    Porenli 

vania. 
Santanu— Euro. 
Santipur.    See  TrivenL 
Sanwak,  Hind.,  Opliamemia. 
San-veh-san,  Chin.,  Aiplaaa 
SanziUeh,  FvaBTV^iT' 

talis. 
Sapata  oherri,  Taii.» 

Sinensis. 
Sapek.    SeeCbhttpTSOs^m 
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Sapiam  sebif eruiDi  StiUingia  sebif ora. 
Sap  maril,  Bekg.,  Circaetus  gallicus. 
Sapota  elengioides,  Achras  elengi- 

oidea. 
Sappara.    See  Babylonia. 
Sapta-pathinam.     See   Hindu,   71; 

Marriages. 
Sarab'ha.    See  Tali. 
Saraca  pinnata,  Joneaia  asoka. 
Saracens.     Hospital,  111. 
Sarang-burong,  Mal.,  Bird  nests. 
Sarao,  Serow,  Hind.,  Nemorrhoedus 

bnbalina. 
Saraogi.    See.OswaL 
Saras.    See  Crane. 
Sanurwati.      See    Brabmans,    431 ; 

Hug;li;  Sakta. 
Sarawak.    See  Brooke. 
SarcocoUa,  Pensea  mucronata. 
Sarcostemma.     See  Homa ;  Soma. 
Sarda,  Pali2,  Pushtu,  Cucumismelo. 
Sardines.    See  Fish  Boe. 
Saree.     See  Clothing,  747,  748. 
Sargassum,  Gulf -weed.  Sea-weeds. 
Sarguja.     See  Bisrampur. 
Sarik.     See  Turkoman. 
Sar-i-Pul.     See  Afghanistan. 
Sar  Inicbu,  Beno.,  Colocasia  nym- 

phsetefolia. 
Sar-lakhtei,  Tr.-Indu8,  Andromeda 

oTalifolia. 
Saro,  Sanr,  Hind.,  Pbbs.,  Cupressus 

sempervirens. 
Saros.     See  Chaldaea,  642. 
Sarosh.     See  Parsee. 
Sar-pankha,  Hind.,  Tephrosia  pur- 
purea. 
Sarsel,  Hind.,  Porcupine. 
Sari.     See  Iranian  Baces. 
Saru,  Beno.,  Porcupine. 
Sarv,  Hind.,  Pbrs.,  Cypress. 
Sarwari,  Sar-pankha,  Hind.,  Celosia 

argentea. 
Sarwaria,  KaoAujia. 
Sassanide  princes — Hormuz,  Persia. 
Satan,  Aruda,  Hind.,  Ruta  graveo- 

lens. 
Satasanda,  Singh.,  Aristolochia  In- 

dioa.^ 
Satbhai,  Hind.,  Oxylophus  melano- 

leucos. 
Satba-kuppa,  Tam.,  Anetbum  sowa. 
SatbitDg,    Lepch.,    Hystrix    longi- 

caudus.    . 
Satin-wood,  Chloroxylon  Swietenia. 
Satnami,  £ai  Das. 
Sa-too,  DuKH.,   Hordenm    hexast- 

ichon. 
Satpura  plateau.     See  Central  Pro- 

vinoes ;  Mountains,  i.  449. 
Satronja^a,  Jain. 
Saturnalia.    See  Carnival. 
Satumia.    See  Boml^rx,  412. 
Satya  nasa,  Hind.,  Aigemone  Mexi- 

cana. 
Saiyavati.    See  Pandu. 
Satzarra,  Sdtlej,  Asparagus  filioinus. 
Saurasbtra.    See  Kattyawar. 
Sauria.    See  Reptiles. 
Saurus.    See  Fishes,  1116. 
Sauvira  tribes,  Jayadratha. 
Bavara.    See  Bendkar. 
Savee   Cbeena-wari,    Hind.,  Pani- 

cum* 
Bavia     actepbila,    Actepbila    Neil- 

gberrensis. 
Savirela    cbetta,     Tel.,  'Pasderia 

fostida. 
Sawa.    See  Kariang. 
Sawanow  nut,  Caryocar  butyroiam. 
Saw-flies.    See  Insects. 
Sayana.    See  Jain. 
Bajor  caUapa,  Cycas  ciroiaalis., 
Bcabrita  scabra,  Kyctanthes  arbor- 

triitis. 
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Scalp  lock.  See  Hiiidu,  74 ;  Kudumf. 
Scarfs.    See  Clothing,  747. 
Scavenger  birds,  sp.  of  Neophron. 
Schinus  Bengalensis,  Canarium  syl- 

vestre. 
Schinus  Bengalensis,  Icica  Indica. 
Schmeilat.     Sec  Bedouin  Tribes. 
Scho,  Tel.,  Arenga  saccharifera. 
Schools.    See  Hindus,  68 ;  Patshala. 
Sdnpidse.     See  Reptiles. 
Scirpoa).     See  Cyperaceae. 
Sciuridas.  See  Mammals ;  Pteromys. 
Sclave.    See  Bulgarian. 
Scolopax,  Woodcock.      Sec    Scolo- 

pacidse. 
Scomber  thynnus,  the  albioore.   See 

Fishes. 
ScotophiUnaa.      See     Cheiroptera ; 

Mammals. 
Screech  owl,  Phpdilus  badius. 
Screw-pine,      Pandanus     odoratis- 

simiis. 
Screw  -  plant,      Helictercs      isora, 

Isora  coiylifolia. 
Scutia  Indica,  a  hedge  plant. 
Scutia  paniculate,   Celastrus  i>ani- 

culatus. 
Scutinanthe     brimnea,     Canarium 

brunneum. 
Scylax.     See  Darius. 
Scytalia  lichi,  Nephelium  litchi. 
Scytalia  longana,  Euphoria  longana. 
Scythian  trioes.   SeeBactria ;  Saka. 
Sea-bear,  Arctocephalus  lobatus. 
Sea  •  cocoanut,    Lodoicea    Seychel- 

larum  and  Xylocarpus  granatum. 
Sea-cucumber,  Eno.,  Holothuria. 
Sea-eagles,  Pandion  halisetus,  Polio- 

setus  ichthvcetus,  Halisetus  fulvi- 

venter,  H.  leuoogaster. 
Sea-horse.     See  Syognathidse. 
Sea-lion,  Otfuia  jubata. 
Sea  pink,  Spinif  ex  squarrosa. 
Sea-slug,  Holothuria,  Trepang. 
Sea-snakes,  Hydrophidse. 
Searweed,      Fucaceoe,     Laminaria, 

Algie,  Sargassum,  Ceylon  moss. 
Seasons.     See  Hindustan,  77. 
Seb,    Seo,    Hind.,    Pers.,    Pyrus 

malus,  Apple. 
Sebera,  Sihleria.    See  Brej.   . 
Sects.     See  Hindus,  72. 
Sedasheo  Rao.    See  Paniput. 
Seer  fish.    See  Fishes,  1118. 
Seetj  Buiitf.,  «p.  of  Acacia. 
Seetha.    See  Brej ;  Siberia. 
S^pu,    Tovaray   Purpoo,    Tam., 

Cajanns  Indicus. 
Segapu  averai  kai,    Tam.,   Lablab 

vuigare. 
Segestani.    See  Iranian  Races. 
Semg,  BuRM.,  Aqua  marine. 
Seistan,  Desert  district.    See  Af- 
ghanistan ;  Baluchistan. 
Selangor.    See  Malay  Peninsula. 
Sela  wunjah,  Tam.,  Albiszia  odora- 

tissima. 
Seleucia.      See    Babylonia;   Ctesi- 

phon. 
Selenoides     alba.       See     Paradise 

Birds. 
Seleucas.    SeeBactria,  221 ;  Persia. 
Seljuk  dynasty.     See  Khalifah. 
Selya.    See  Clothing,  748: 
Semang      Paya,     Kedah  ~  Malay 

Peninsula. 
Semioptera      Walkeei,     .Paradise 

birds. 
Sem    ke    pballe,    Dukh.,    Lablab 

vuigare. 
Semnopitbecui,  Presbytis  jubatos. 
Semones,  Penates. 
Senan.    See  Abu  Said. 
Sendb,  Hind.,  Euphorbia  tiracnlli 
Send!,  HiND.,  Phoenix  sylvestrii. 
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S^necio  sonohifolia,  Emilia  sonohi- 

folia. 
Senna.    See  Cassia. 
Sensar    pal,     SuTLEJ,     Asparagus 

filicinus. 
Se'pa  chettu,  Tel.,  Oxystelma  escu- 

lentum. 
Sepistan,  Cordia  angustif  olia. 
Sepudday,  Malay,  Aplotaxis  auri- 

culata. 
Sequiera.    See  Portugal. 
Sequin — Kanya. 

Serag-ul-koshrob,  Arab.  ,  Mandrake. 
Seraikella.    See  Rajputs. 
Sergulla.     See  ChaldaBa,  641-42. 
Serioulout,  Malay,  Ptcrospermum 

Indicum. 
Ser  Matsya.     See  Ichthyophagi. 
Serosh,   the  angel  of  the    Zoroas- 

trians,  who  helps  the  souls  of  the 

good   over  the    Chinvat  neretu, 

bridge  for  the  good. 
Sorow,  Hind.,  Nemorrhoedus  buba- 

lina. 
Serpent  eagles,  ap.  of  Circaetus  and 

Spilornis. 
Serpent  race,  or  Nsgabansa,  Tak. 
Serpent  stick,  Staphylea  emodi. 
Serpent  stone,  Bezoar. 
Serpicula    verticellata,    Yallisneria 

spiralis. 
Serratula  anthelmintica,   Yernonia 

anthelnuntica. 
Sesamum  oil,  Gingelly  oil. 
Sesha.    See  Adi  Sesha. 
Seshnaga  dynasty.     See  Bharata. 
Sesonchosus.    See  Horse. 
Sesostris  canaL     See  Commerce. 
Se  sze,  Chin.    See  Coins,  780. 
Seta-ver,  Hind.,  Lahore, Asparagus 

adscendens. 
Seth,  Seetha,  or  Siberia.    See  Brej. 
Sevemdrug.     See  Angria. 
Soyr  teg,  Mahr.  ,  Euphorbia  tiracuUi. 
Sezai.     See  Afghanutan.^ 
Sha,  Shapoo,  Caprovis  Yignei. 
Sha-bin,  Bukm.,  Acacia  catechu. 
Shab-para,PERS.,'Bats,  Cheiroptera, 

Mammalia. 
Shada   hurburija,    Bsng.,    Gynan- 

'  dropsis  pentaphylla. 
Shaddock,  Pummalo,  Eng.,  Citrus 

decumana. 
Shadgrandika,       Tel.,       Curcuma 

amiada. 
Shadida  kalli,  Maleal.,  Euphorbia 

antiquorum. 
ShadUingam,  Tam.,  Cinnabar. 
ShadizaL     See  Afghanistan. 
Shafi,  Imam. 
Shaft  -  alu,      Pers.,      Amygdalus 

Persica. 
Shogali  of  Chenab,  Indigofera  heter- 

antha. 
Shaghal,  ARAB.,  Jackal. 
Shah,  Burh.,  Catechu. 
Shahabad.    See  Carpets ;  Kymore. 
Shah-bakha,  Hind.,  a  basket-hilted 

sword. 
Shah-baz,  Hind.,  Limnaetus  crista- 

tellus. 
Shah  Dehri.      See  Cave  Temples, 

611. 
Shahin,  Hind.,  Faloo  pere^pinator. 
Shah  Namah.     See  Ferduai. 
Shahpur.     See  Hormuz ;  Sapor. 
Shah  Rukh.     See  Abd-ur-Bazzaq ; 

Ormuz. 
Sbab  zira,  Dukh.,  Cumin  seed. 
Shah  zuhur.   See  Muhammadanism. 
Shaikh    Abul    Faiz.    See   Akbar; 

Faizi. 
Shaikh  Farid.    See  Darsah. 
Shaikh  Syed  Borhan-ud-Din.    See 

Sufi. 
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Shaik  -  111  -  JabaL       See     Alamat ; 

Ismaili ;  Karamati ;  Old  Man. 
Shair  -  ul  -  jin,     Arab.',    Adiantum 

oapilliu  veneris. 
Sha-jin-knb,      Chin.,      Amomum 

zanthoides. 
Sbajrah-miiiam,  Arab.,  Cyclamen. 
Shajrat-ul-Kndn«— Kalpa-vriksha. 
Shajr-nl-hyat,    Arab.,     Cuprearas 

aempervirens. 
Sfaak,  Beno.,  Greens,  Amarantus. 
Shakakul,  Dikh.,  Asparsgus  raee- 

mosus. 
Shakataynna — Jaimini. 
I^hakr-kand-tlu,     Beno.,     Batatas 

ednlis. 
Shal.     Sec  Baluchistan. 
Shslgam,  Beno.,  Pers.,  Brassica. 
Shanui,   Hind.,   Cerootrichas  mac- 

rouras,     Kittadncla     maenmra, 

Copfyohus,  8p,    See  Bnlbul. 
Sbama,  Beno.,  OpUsmenus. 
Sbamdnlum,  Beno.,  Elepbantopus 

scaber. 
Shami^     Sbuni,    Bbko.,    Prosopis 

spicigera. 
Sbammar.    See  Bedonin. 
Sbampong.    See  Carriage. 
Sbamsber,  Hind.,  a  sword  with  a 

side-guard.    See  Armour. 
Sbams-ud-Din.    See  Muhammadan- 

ism. 
Shan.    See  Burma,  1.  526. 
Sbanbogue,  Sana-bboga. 
Shan-cba,  Chin.,  CratsBgus  pinnati- 

fida. 
Sban-cba-yo,  Chin.,  Comus  oflSci- 

nalis. 
Sban-ebi-tsae,     Chin.,      Gardenia 

ilorida. 
Shandoo,  a  tribe   on  the  Arakan 

Hilli,  Kha-mi. 
Shangf  TR.-IND.,  FrazinuB  xantbo- 

zylloides. 
Shangharf,  DuKH.,  Cinnabar. 
Shan-yoh,  Chin.,  Dioscorea  sativa. 
Shapoo.    See  Parsee. 
Sbarf  Namah,  Istakhr. 
Sharif  a,  Hind.,  Anona  squamosa. 
Sharif   bu  All  Jalandar,    Muham- 

madanism. 
Shariva,  Sansk.,  Sarsaparilla. 
Shark,  Zyg»na,  tp.    See  Fishes. 
Sharkara  kunda,  Sanbk.,   Convol- 
vulus batatas. 
Sharmandi  billi.  Hind.,  Nycticebus 

tardigradus. 
Sharoi,    Sharoli,     Pan  J.,     Corylus 

columa. 
Sharvalay  kiray,  Tam.,  Trianthema 

obcordatum. 
Shatha-kuppa,  TSL.,Anethum  sowa. 
Shatranji,  HIND.,  Carpets,  Rugs. 
Sha-ts'au,    Chin.»    Cyperus    escu- 

lentus. 
Shat-ul-Hie.     See    Chaldfea,    641; 

Euphrates;  Tigris. 
Shau-chau-fu,  Chin.,  Camphor. 
Shawl  goat,  Capra  egagrus. 
Shawl-wool,  Par-i-taos,  Pat. 
Shawls.    See  Arts,  172 ;  Cashmere  ; 

Khrman. 
Shaw-nee,  Burm.,  Sterculia  alata. 
Shayraat-kooofaie,    Tam.,    Ophelia. 

ohirata. 
Sha      soung,     BuRM.,     Euphorbia 

ligularia. 
Shea  tree,  Bassia  Parkii.    See  Oils. 
Sheep.    See  Bovidse ;  Hammalia. 
Shell    bracelets.       See     Carving; 

Jewellery. 
Shembugha,  Tah.,  Miohelia  oh^m- 

paoa. 

Sbemlxt,  PiBs.,  Trigonella  fosnum 
graeoum. 


Shem  maram,  Tam.,  Amoora  rohi- 

tuka. 
Shendu.    See  Burma ;  Heuma. 
Sheng-pa.    See  Kakhyen. 
Shen  Sniu.    See  literature. 
Shen    Tamil    or    Sen    Damir,     a 

classical  form  of  Tamil. 
Sheora,    Beno.,  Epicarpus   orient- 

alis. 
Sheora    gaoh'h,     Beno.,     Trophis 

as^iera. 
Sheorani.    See  Afghanistan. 
Shejtherd  kings.    See  Hyksos. 
Shepherd's   purse,  Capsella   bursa 

pastoris. 
Shepherd's  tinder,  Chaptalia  gossy- 

pina. 
Sher,  Perb.,  Honey  of  raisins. 
Sher,  Hind.,  Felis  leo. 
Sherawane,  Pushtu.  SeeRhamnee. 
Sherif  of  Mecca.    See  Celibacy. 
Shetti,  Maleal.,  Ixora  coccinea. 
Shevadi,  Tam.,  Ipomcea  turpethum. 
Shevenar  vembu,  Tam.,  Indigofera 

aspalathoides. 
Shia  bandar.  Hind.,  Inuus  sUenus. 
Shiae.     See  Deserts,  920. 
Shibbargam.    See  Afghanistan. 
Shie-hwang,  Chin.,  Gamboge. 
Shie-kan,       Chin.,       Pardanihua 

Chinensis. 
Shieldrake,  Caaaroaniti]a,C.  leucop- 

tera,  Tadoma  vulpanser. 
Shih-chu-yu,  Chin.,  Sumach. 
Shih  •  huh,     Chin.,     Dendrobium 

oeraia. 
Shih-hwang,  Chin.,  Orpiment. 
Shih  iui.  Chin.,  Lecanora  tartarica. 
Shih-kiueh-ming,  Chin.,  Haliotidse. 
Shih-lan-yu,     Shih    ts'ih.     Chin., 

Momiai. 
Shih-li,  Chin.,  Aleurites  triloba. 
Shih-lub,  Chin.,  Malaohit& 
Shih-wha-tsai,  Chin.,  Ceylon  moss. 
Shikai,  Tam.,  Acacia  rugata. 
Shikra,  BLind.,  Micronesius  badius. 
Shilandi  arisi,  Tam.,  Oypems  bul- 

bosus. 
Shim,  Som-shing,  Chenab,  Pinus. 
Shim,  Beno.,  Lablab  cultratum. 
Shima  punji,  Maleal.,  CoehJosper- 

mum  gossypium. 
Shim  -  Mtrajee,   Beno.,     DoHchos 

glutinosuB. 
Shin,  Beno.,  Psophooarpus   tetra- 

gonolobus. 
SUna,  Mulen  shina,   Can.,  Amor- 

phophallus  campanulatus. 
Shinar.    See  Chaldsea ;  Tak-i-Kesra. 
Shingle    tree,    Acrocarpus   fraxini- 

folius. 
Shin-je,  TiB.,  ChoigaL 
Shinwari.     See  Afghanistan ;  Khai- 

bar. 
Shins  kubi,  Brahui,  Alhagi  mauro- 

rum. 
Shiona,  Hind.,  Calosanthes  Indica. 
Shlrash,  Bsab,  Carpinus  viminea. 
ShirhawatL    See  Cataracts  ;  Water- 
fall 
Shirian,  Hind.,  Fungus,  Mushroom. 
Shisham,  Panj.,  Dalbefgia  sissoo. 
Shoe-flower,  Hibiscus  rosa  Sinensis. 
Shokran^  Arab.,  Conhim   maeula- 

tum. 
Shola,  also  Sola,  HiNix,  .fischyno- 

mene  u^>era. 
Shora-pati,  Lord  of  the  Oxen  title. 
Shorea  robusta,  Vatioa'xobxurta. 
Shou,  Tib.,  Cervus  affinis. 
Shoveller,  Spatula  olfpeata.- 
Shrews,  sp,  of  the  f Mtkily  Soreoidie, 

genus  Soriculus  and  genus  Sorex. 
Shrimps.    See  Palemonidn. 
Shrotnya  Brahmans,  i  485. 
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Shudukadu^TAH.,  Smasaa,  lEazghai. 

Shuh-sha-mih,  Chin.,  Amomum 
xanthoides. 

Shuh-tdau,  Xanthoxylon  alatnm. 

Shuh-yang-ts'inen,  Sobanim  dulca- 
mara. 

Shui-chang-pu,  Aoorus  ralamnw. 

Shuk-China,  Benq.,  Smilaz  Chin- 
ensis. 

Shu-lah,  Wax  insect. 

Shumbali,  Dukh.,  Vitex  neganda, 

Shumuk,  Pebs.,  Rhus  ooriaiia. 

Shunda  pana,  Maleal.,  Caxyota 
urens. 

Shunez,  Hub-sindi,  Abab.»  NigeOa 
sativa. 

Shunlit,  Pera.,  Fenu^«ek  aeed. 

Shuo-wen,  Chinese  Dietionaxy.  by 
Hsu-Shen. 

Shur,  Sura,  Sar,  HiND.,  SaodiarwB 


Shur  of  Chenab,  Jnnipenia  exosiA. 
Shuria   mukti,  Beno.,    HeUanthas 

annuus. 
Shurk-aloo,  HiND.,  Pad&yrhixos  aa- 

gulatus. 
Shurlige,  Bankimu,  Panj.,  Coiylas 

columa. 
Shu  -  sha  -  jin.     Chin.  ,      Amomuia 

xanthoides. 
Shuta    puspha,    Htnd.,     Anethuic 

sowa. 
Shuthi,  Ban  haldi,  BxKOb,  Ciixeusa 

zedoaria. 
Shutr-murgh,  Pebsl,  Oatrich.    . 
Shutur-khar,  Pebs.,  Albasi  mao*^ 

rum. 
Shu-yu,  Chin.,  Dioseorea  tt^hylla. 
Shwae  pha  yung,  BuRM.,  CociaUto 

maxima. 
Shwet    aknnd,     BsNO.,  Galotiefii 

gigautea. 
Sh wet-bach,  Beno.,  Acoma calsBBa 
Shwet-baiiala,  Sida  rhomboidea. 
Shwet-busnnda,  Acalypha  T^^^j^if^ 
Shwui-sie,  Cbin.,  Alxsma  pla&tagpx 
Shwui-yin,  Tan-sha,  Chin.,  iSmtik- 

bar. 
Shyama   luta,   Beno.,   Ichnocarpm 

nrutesoens. 
Siah-bandar,  Hind.  See  PapiosiiBa:. 
Siah-daaa,  Pebs.,  NigeUa  sativa. 
Siah-gosh,  Hind.,  Felis  eaxaeaL 
Siah  musU,  Carculigo  oschioides. 
Siamese.     See  Burial  CwtomB,  i. 

523;  Khampti. 
Siang-pi,  Chin.,  CaoatohMic 
Siang-sz-tsze,  Chin.,   Abms  ptec: 

.torius. 
Siau.     See  Celebes. 
Siau-hwui-hiang,  CHIN., 
Sibr,  also  Salnr,  Abab., 
Sibundi  doll.    See  Koei. 
Si-ohang-taa,  Chin.,  Areaa  ca4 
Sicka,  Hind.,  Hovenia  dulcia. 
Sidalam,  Tel.,  Corypha 

fera. 
Siddaki,  TiB.,  Caon mtikna. 
Sidhi.    See  Cannafaia. 
Sidslafi,  Marian  Iblands^  VluttL 
Siekran,  Abab.,  Pbb&, 

niger. 
Sigapu   shandaavB,   Zam., 

carpus  santalinus. 
Siharu,   Panj.,    Ikahmaria 

folia.  . 
Stj,  Baro.,  Bi^oiUa 
Siju.  Eanoea,  Fraxinus 

loides. 


Sikaya,TEL., 
Sikerwal— Rajp^ 
Sikuza^  Xm.., 
Sikditya.    8«»Mn. 
Silanunba,  Sanbk.»  Cmia 
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Silasanam,  Sansk.,  Inflerii)tion8  on 

stones.    See  Architectare)  145. 
Silassattni  Tel.,  AgathotesfUieraytA. 
SilenuB  veter,  Inuus  silenus. 
Sill,  SiND.,  PlottiB  melanogaster. 
Silk   cotton    tree,    Cochlospermum 

gossypium. 
Silk-worms.    See  Bombyeina. 
SiUarns,  Hind.  ?  liquid  storax. 
Silpagiri  SeeBija]a;KingofKaiyani. 
Sflnndia  Gangetica,  Silond,  Beng. 
Siloroids.     See  FiaheB,  1114. 
Sima.    See  Divination ;  Ordeal. 
Sima  ayisi,  Tel.,  Caasia  alata. 
Sima  chinduga,  Tel.,  Inga  dulcis. 
Sima    ippa   chettu,    Tel.,    Aohras 

sapota. 
Simai-puaini  kai,  Tam.,   Cncurbita 

ovifera. 
Sima-kirai,    Tam.,    Golooasia   escn- 

lenta. 
Simal,  Hind.,  Bombax  Malabaricnm. 
Simeon  Seth.     See  Bidpai. 
Simla  leonina,  Inuus  siienus. 
Sim-knkra,  Sim-titar,  Hind.,  Wood- 
cock. 
Simorri.    See  Cataract. 
Simugh  bSis-shirin,  Pers.,  Dorema 

ammoniacum. 
Sin,  or  Hurki,  the  moon-god  of  the 

Chaldees. 
Sind.    See  Feadatory ;.  Hyderabad, 

135;  Languages. 
Sindia.    See  Feudatory ;  Hindustan, 

80. 
Sindoomm,  Tah.,  Red  lead. 
Singally,  Sk>zilly,  Beno.,  Fish  maws. 
Singhara,  Beno.,  Hind.,  Trapa  bi- 

spinosa. 
Singpho—Kampti. 
Singrowla  of  Nepal,  Oamia  lignea. 
Sinnala,  Sculptures. 
Sinh-ka-bab,  Indus  river. 
Sin-l£h,  Pan-Iih,  Chin.,  Chestnuts. 
Siphonaoeee,  Sea-weeds. 
Siphonanthus  Indica,  Clerodendron 

siphonanthus. 
Siphonia  elastiea.    See  Caoutchouc. 
Sir,  Silp  Bharwi,  Panj.,   Imperata 

Koenigii. 
Sirafl.    See  Abu  Zaid. 
Siragum,  Tam.,  Cumin  seed. 
Sira  -  shengalnir,   -Tam.,    Vernonia 

cinerea. 
Sirex  gigas,  "White  borer.  See  Borer. 
Sirguja.  See  Chutia  Nagpur ;  Oraon. 
Sirhind  Catisl.     Sec  Canals. 
Siriari,  Hind.,  Tiaridium  Indicum. 
Sir-i-Kul  (Lake).    See  Oxus. 
Stri  manu,  Tel.,  Conocarpus  lati- 

folia. 
Siri-p^.    See  Palli. 
Sirisha,  Beno.,  Acacia  speoiosa. 
Sirmur.    See  Hill  States. 
Sirohi,  Hindustan,  81. 
Sirru  corrutti-vayr,  Tam.,  Triclios- 

anthes  indsa. 
Simi  kalangu,  Tam.,  Plectranthus 

rugosus. 
Sirru  kattalay,  Tam.,  Aloe  litoralis. 
Sirru  kura,  Tbl.,  Amarantus  cam- 

pestris. 
Sirru  pulaL  Tam.,  jErua  lanata. 
Sirru  •  vulUe  -  kalangu,  Tam.,  Dios- 

eorea  aouleata. 
Sisan,  Sind.,  Crocodile. 
8i-sha-jxD,  Chin.,  Amomum  xanth- 

oides. 
Sisik  panu,  Malat,  Tortobe-shell. 
Sison  ammi,  Bishop's-weed  seed. 
Sissoo  of  Bombay,  Dalbergia  lati- 
.  folia. 

SisyphuB.    See  Copridas  ;  Insects. 
Sitabtti.    Hot  Springs,  113. 
Sitana,  sp.    See  slooataok«r. 


Sitang — Rivers,  Bore. 

Sitapa  chettu,  Tel.,  Smilax  ovali- 

folia. 
Sita  phal,  Dekh.,  Anona  squamosa. 
Sitawar,  Sutlej,  Asparagus  filicinus. 
SitophiluB    oiyzee.       See   Inaects ; 

Weevils. 
Siura,  Hind.,  Epicarpus  orientaUs. 
Siva  gyanmut— Hindu,  72. 
SivuD,    Shewun,    HiND.,   Gmelina 

arborea. 
Siwah.    See  Jupiter  Ammon. 
Siwalik.      See  Fossils;    Himalaya; 

Mountains. 
Sjeria    samstravadi,     Mal.,     Bar- 

ringtonia  acutangula. 
Skanda,  Kartikeya. 
Skimmer,  Rhynchopfl  albicoUis.. 
Skimmi,  Japan,  Illicium  anisatum. 
Skin,  Sakin,  Him.,  Capra  sibtrica. 
Skodze,   Ladakh,  Allium    sphsero- 

cephalum. 
Sleinanaohd    of    the    Celts.       See 

Divination. 
Slevogtia  vertioillata,  Cicendia  Hys- 

sopifolia. 
Sloth,    Lemur   gracilis,  Lemuridse, 

Mammalia. 
Sloth  bear,  Ursus  labiatus. 
Slug.     See  Borhella  digitata. 
Smew,  Mergus  albellus. 
Smilax  aspera,  Hemidesmus  Indicus. 
Smriti,  Hind.,  Law. 
Smut.    See  Blight. 
Snake  bird.     See   Plotus   melano- 

gaster. 
Snake  gourd,  Eno.,  Triohosanthes 

angnina. 
Snake-stick,  Staphylaea  emodi. 
Snake -wood   tree,    Strychnos   nux 

vomica. 
Snakes,  Reptiles,  Serpent. 
Snat*haka  varattam.      See  Hindu, 

67. 
Snii)e.   See  Gallinago ;  Soolopacidse. 
Snow  cock,  Tctraogallus  Hunalay- 

ensia. 
Snow  leopard,  Fells  uncia. 
Snow  partridge,  »p.  of  Lerwa. 
Snow  pheasant.     See  Phasianidse; 

Pheasant. 
Soap  acacia,  Acacia  rugata. 
Soap-nut  tree,  Sapindua  detergens. 
Soap-stone,  Steatite. 
Soarez  de  AU>ergariB.    See  Portugal. 
Sochul,  Hind.,  Bit-laban. 
Soda.     See  Cutch;   Deserts,    920; 

Pramara ;  Rajput ;  Reh. 
Sogdiana.    See  Aryan,  176 ;  Hun. 
Sohag  canal.    See  Canals. 
Sohaga,  HiND.,  Borax. 
Sohanjana,  Beno.,  Moringa  ptery- 

gosperma. 
Sohni,  a  Bedouin  tribe. 
Sohun,  Guganbher,  HlND.,Eupodotis 

Edwardsii. 
Soils  of  India.    See  Husbandry,  127. 
Sokapan.    See  Borneo,  419. 
Solar  dynasty.    See  Lunar  Dynasty; 

Sun  ;  Rajpnt ;  Sun-worsWp. 
Solara,  Pan  J.,  Cymbopogon  laniger. 
So-lo-tsze,  CHiN.,iBscttlu8Chinensifl. 
Som,  Soma,  Hind.,  Sareostemma. 
Soma-lata,  Brahmu,  Sansk.,  Ruta 

graveolens. 
SomavaTlij  Jewanti,  Tel.,  Tinospora 

oordifoha. 
Somendilla,  Sinoh.,  Berrya  amtn(>- 

nil1a< 
So'minta,  Tel..  Sesbania  ^Egyptiaca. 
Somnatpur.    Seo  Architecture,  146. 
Son  or  Bugum.    See  Divination. 
Sonaghar.    See  Architecture,  146; 

Sona-pat,  Beno.,  Cassia  elongaia. 
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Sonari.    See  Bhilsa. 

Sondali,  Sonalu,  Beno.,  Catharto- 

carpus  fistula. 
Sone.    See  Coal,  752 ;  Suvama. 
Sonf,  Hind.,  Foeniculum  vulgare. 
Sonnerat.    See  Botany. 
Sonth  (dry  ginger),  Malay,  Zingiber 

officinale. 
Sooiie.    See  Bread. 
Sook  China,  Beno.,  China  roo^. 
Sootash,  Turk,  Jade. 
Sophir.     See  Ophir. 
Sophytes.    See  Bactria,  22L 
Sorakaia,  Tel.,  Lagenana. vulgaris. 
Soramandalam.     See  Aroot ;  Chola. 
Sora    panji-gadur,    Tel.,    Golunda 

Elliotti. 
Sorrel,  Oxalidaeeae. 
Sorupenka,  Tel.,  Cuttle-fish  bone. 
Sosan,  Hind.,  Iris  florentina. 
Soter  megas.    See  Bactria,  223. 
Sounds,  Svim,  Eno.,  Isinglass. 
Sourah.    Burial  Customs,  1. 521. 
Sour-sop,  Anona  muricata. 
Sou-sou,    Hind.,    Platanista   Gan- 

getica. 
Soussi.    See  Bodice,  403. 
South  Seachestnnt,  Inooarpusedulis. 
Southern  India.    See  HiU  Tracts. 
Sowa,  Sui-chuka,  Hind.,  Anethum 

graveolens. 
Soya,  Hind.,  Anethum  sowa. 
Soy-bean,  Soja  hispida. 
Sozili,  Guj.,  Hind.,  Fish  maws. 
Spalaghzai,    N.W.    Hm.,    Fagonia 

cretica. 
Spaljnrius.    See  Bactria,  223. 
Spanish  Indies.    See 'Philippine. 
Sparrow-hawk,  Acdpiter  msus  and 

A  Tirgatus,  Kestrel. 
Sparrows,  «p.  of  the  Passerine. 
Spathodea  Indica,  Bignonia  Indica. 
Spear  grass,  Eng.,  Chrysopogon  aci- 

cularis. 
Spectre  insects.    See  Phasma. 
Spelane,  Tr. -Indus,  Peganum  har- 

mala. 
Sperm     whales.        See     Cetacea ; 

Ivory;  Whales. 
Sphenophorus  planipennis.  Weevils. 
Sphserococcus  lichenoides.    See  Sea- 
weeds. 
Sphaerosacme     rohituka,     Amoora 

rohituka. 
Sphegidse.    See  Insects ;  Wasp. 
Sphyrsene.    See  Fishes,  1118. 
Spice  Islands.   See  Archipelago,  135. 
Spider  crab,-  Haliotis   gigantea  of 

Japan. 
Spider  hunters,  Arachnothera,  «p. 
Spider  worts,  Commelynacese. 
Spiders.    See  Galeodes. 
Spilomis.     See  Eagle. 
Spindle  trees,  Celastraeetd. 
Sping,  Gorwa  of  Sutlej,  Arundinaria 

falcata. 
Spinifex   squarrosus.    Sand-binding 

plants. 
Spin  Tarin.    See  Afghanistan. 
Spirit  -  worship.    See  Central  Pro- 
vinces. 
Spirits.    See  Demon ;  Preta. 
Spondias  elliptica,  Buchanania  lati- 

folia. 
Sponge.    See  Venus  flower-basket ; 

Zoophyte. 
Sponia  orientalis,  Celtis  orientalis. 
Spoon-bill,  Platalea  leucorodia. 
Spotted  deer.  Axis  maculatus. 
Sprat,  poisonous.     See  Clupeidae  ; 

Fishes. 
Spunk.    See  Amadou. 
Spur  fowl,  sp.  of  Gallus,  Galloper- 

dix.    See  Phasianidas. 
Spurge,  Euphorbia  lathyris. 
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Spurge-olive,  Daphne  mezeremn. 
SqufJuB  fulgenB.   See  Fuhes ;  PhoB- 

pboreecenoe. 
Squids.     See    Calamaries ;    Cuttle- 
fish. 
Squirrels,  sp.  of  the  Sciurid»,  genera 

SciuruB,  PteromyB,  Sciuropterus. 
Srad'ha.     See  Bhut ;   Hindus,  69; 

Pretft. 
Sri  kaya,  Malav,  Anona  squamoBa. 
Sri  mali  pattan.    See  Oswal. 
Srinaggar.    See  Cashmere. 
Sringa  takamu,  Tel.,  Traps  bispi- 

noaa. 
Sringeri.     See  Adwaita. 
Sripada.     See  Hindus,  65. 
Sri  phal,  Benq.,  ^gle  marmelos. 
Sri-p*hala.    See  Phallus. 
Srirangam.    See  Cauvery. 
Sri  talam,  Tkl.,  Corypha  fcaliera. 
Sri  -  YaishnaTa.      See   Siva  ;    Vira 

Saiva. 
Sri  Teo,  the  holy  spirit.    See  Arka 

Bandhu. 
Srol,  Sawali,  Silein,  Kanq.,  Alnus 

nitida. 
Staff  tree,  GelaBtrus  paniculatus. 
Stag.    See  Cervus  ;  Mammalia. 
Standards,  Oz-taiL 
Star-anxBe,  Illicium  anisatum. 
Star-ap^le,      Chrysophyllum   Rox- 

burghii. 
Star-fish.    See  PhosphoreBconce. 
Star-stones.     See  Precious  Stones. 
Starga  of  Ladakh,  Juglans  regis. 
Starling.     See  Stumidse. 
Stasanor.    See  Baetiia,  221. 
Stawin,  Mahr.-,  Alstonia  soholaris. 
Steno.    See  Cetacea  ;  Delphinidee. 
StenopB  Javanicus,  Nycticebus  tar- 

digradus. 
Stcphanus    of    Bysantium.       See 

Oritaa. 
Stereospermum  chelonoides,  Bigno- 

nia  chelonoides. 
Steris  aquatica,  Hydrolea  Zeylanica. 
St*hamba.     See  Architecture,  143. 
Sth'nanam,  Tam.,  Tel.      See  Ab- 

hyansana  ;  Ablution ;  Bathing. 
Stilago  bunias,  Antidesma  bunias. 
Stomatapodes.    See  Crustacea. 
Stoncchat,  sp.  of  Saxicola. 
Storax,  Liquidambar,  Rose  maloes. 
Storks,  gp.  of  Ciconia,  Mycteria,  and 

Leptoptilos. 
Strachia   geometrica.      See   Coffee 

Planting,  773. 
Strsemia  tetrandia,  Cadaba  Indica. 
Stratiotes  alismoides,    Hydrooharis 

celluloBa,  Ottelia  alismoides. 
Strato.     See  Bactria,  222. 
Stravadium   rubrum,    Barringtonia 

acutan^la. 
Streptostigma  viridiflorum,Harpul]ia 

imbricata. 
StrobilanthuB.     See  Dyes. 
Stromateus.    See  Fishes,  1116. 
Stump.    See  Coffee  Planting,  776. 
Stylanihus     Thwaitsii,     Podadenia 

sapida. 
StyloceroB  muntjac.    See  Cervidae. 
Stvloooiyne  Webera,  Webera  oorym- 

boBa. 
Stylodiscus     trifoUatus,     Bischoffia 

Javanioa,  Andrachne  trifoliata. 
Styx  of  the  Hindus,  the  Baitarani 

river  of  Orissa.    See  Bridge. 
Su— Sttcvi, 

.Suari.    See  Bendkar. 
Subli-i-kaab,  Pebs.,  Dawn. 
Siibhramanya;     See  Skanda. 
Subunreka.  See  Cataracts ;  Sirguja : 

Waterfall. 
Suchalhand,    Chenab,    Cichorium 

intybus. 


Sucking-fish,  Echeneis  remora. 

Sudab,  Arab.,  Buta  graveolens. 

Sudab,  Htnd.,  Euphorbia  lathyris. 

Sudan.    See  Kashmir. 

Sudi.     See  Panohanga. 

Suez  Canal.    See  Commerce,  789. 

Suganda   pala,   Tel.,  Hcmidesmus 

IndicuB. 
Sugoria,  HiNi).,  Hog-deer. 
Suhi   gandhal,    Panj.,   Boucerosia 

edulu. 
Suh-muh,  Chin.,  Caesalpinia sappan. 
Su-hoh-hiang,   Chin.,  Storax,  Kose 

malbes. 
Suhu,  Lepch.,  Inuus  rhesus. 
Suhu-tum,  Lepch.,  Cuon  rutilans. 
Suii,  Japan,  Cryptomeria. 
Sukan  kire,  Tah.,  Rumex  acetosa. 
Suk-chain,  Panj.,  Pongamia  glabra. 
Sukh  dursun,  Beno.,  Crinum  Asia- 

ticum. 
Sukkur.    See  Bakkar. 
Suknam,  Sunnam,  Lepch.,  Ailurus 

fulgens. 
Sukun,  Kluwi,  Malay,  Artocarpus 

in  togrif  olios. 
Sulaiman.    See  Abu  Zaid. 
Sulpha,  Beno.,  Anethum  sowa. 
Saltan  Sarwar.    See  Muhammadan- 

ism. 
Sum,  Jhelum,  Fraxinus  floribunda. 
Sum,  Panj.,  Bombax  Malabaricum. 
Sumaicha.     See  Deserts,  920. 
Suniandar    Boh,    Hind.,    Letsomia 

nervosa. 
Sumbul,  Arab,  Hind.,  Nardostachys 

jatamand. 
Sumbulpur.    Sco    Chutia  Nagpur ; 

Sirguja. 
Sum  bun,  Jav.,  Blumea  balsamifcra. 
Summers.     See  Begum  Samroo. 
Sumra.  See  Deserts,  920 ;  Pramara. 
Sumsan  or  Smasan,  Hindu  Crema- 
tion Place.     See  Cbiwana. 
Sum-ul-Far,  Sbuk,  Arab.,  Arsenic. 
Sun  birds,  Honey-suckers,  sp,  of  the 

family  Nectarinidse. 
Suna,  Arab.,  Cassia  lanccolata. 
Sunbul,  Arab.,  Spikenard. 
Sunday-kai,  Tam.,  Solanum  pubes- 

cons. 
Suudi,  Beng.,  Nymphiea  stellata. 
Sundip  channel.     See  Bore. 
Sundn,  Beng.,  Heritiera  minor. 
Sundur,  Hind.,  Minium,  Red  lead.  * 
Sundur.     See  Hindustan,  81. 
Sung-chi,  Chin.,  Resins. 
Suugei  Ujoug.  See  Malay  Peninsula. 
Sung-yun.    See  Parashawara. 
Sunker  chil,  Beng.,  Haliastur  Indus. 
Sunkeswaram,  Tel.,  Poinciana  elata. 
Sunkjiri,  Sunkjecru,  Hind.,  Soap- 
stone. 
Sunnam,  Lepch.,  Ailurus  fulgens. 
Sunniseot.    SeeKhalifah;  Muham- 

madanism. 
Sunnu,  Tsunnu,  Kangba,  Amygda- 

lus  Persica. 
Sunnu,  Ravi,  Fraxinus  floribunda. 
Sun-worship.    See  Adonai;   Sutra- 

pada. 
Supari,  Hind.,  Areca  catechu. 
Suphura  kumra,  Beno.,  Cucurbita 

maxima. 
Sura.     See  Kol. 

Surabhi.    See  Cow ;  Kama  Dhena. 
Suraj  khand.    See  Confervn;  Hot 

■  Springs,  113. 
Suraj    mukhi,    Hind.,    Hellanthus 

annuuB. 
Surbo  jaya,  Beno.,  Canna  Indica. 
Suri-kanda,  Tbl.,  Typhonium  orix- 

ense. 
Surkh-vasooka,  Hind.,  Graptophyl- 

lum  hortense. 
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Surma,   Dckh.,   Pebb.,    Sulpkhnret 

of  antimony. 
Surri  mi^ra,  Singh.,  Albizzia  odora- 

tissima. 
Sur-sinjli,  Jhelum,  Crataegus  oxym- 

cantba. 
Surun,    Mahr.,    Hind.,    Coloeasb 

esculenta. 
Surwala,   Hind.,  Chiysopogon  ad- 

cularis. 
Surya  kanti  chettn,  Tel.,  lonidiom 

suffruticoBum. 
Surya-kund— Tapta-kund. 
Suryavansa.  See  Orissa;  Solar  Race. 
Susa  in  Khuzistan.     See  Choasfies. 
Susa,  Susuk,  Sishuk,  Hikd.,  PUts- 

nista  Gangetica,  Cetacea. 
Susanjird.     See  Carpets. 
Susi.     See  Cloths. 
Susni-shak,  Beno.,  Marsilea  qiudri- 

folia. 
SuBuh,  Jat.,  Bird  nests. 
Suta  muli,  Beng.,  Sanhk.,  Aspon- 

gus  racemosus. 
Sutaah,  Turk.    See  Yuh. 
Sutjira, Agareh,  Hind.,  Achyrantbes 

aspera. 
Sutlej.     See   Boats  ;  Canal ;  Hia- 

alaya;  Hot  Springs,  111. 
Sutrunjiya.     See  Arcnitectore,  14^ 
Suvama  Bhumi.     Sec  Chryse. 
Suvamuka,  Sansk.,  Cathartocazpa 

fistula. 
Swala,  Japan,  Holothuria. 
Swallow  wort,  Calotropis  gigantes. 
Swallows.    See  Hirundinidae. 
Swamp  deer,  Ruccrvus  DuTaueelfi. 
Swarga,  Hindu,  66,  67  ;  Indza-Loks. 
Swastika.     See  Cross. 
Swayamx'ara.   Sec  Adhigachhed.  At 

the  toumunent  (Swajram^-ars)  <tf 

Draupadi,  she  was  won  hj  Arjuna, 

and  oecame  the  wife  of  the  txt 

brothers,  who  arranged  that  she 

should  stay  two  days  altemate^ 

with  each,  the  mast^  of  the  hcoa 

alone  entering  it  during  that  tiB& 

But  Aijuna  accidentally  broke  the 

rule,  for,  hearing  an  alarm  of  rob> 

bery,  he  rushed  into  Dhritarashtn^ 

house  to  rescue  the  arms,  whiisi 

Draupadi,  was   present,    and  de^ 

parted  into  exile. 
Sweet  bay,  Laurel. 
Sweet  flag,  Aconis  calamus. 
Sweet  potato.  Batatas  edulis. 
Sweet-rush,ENG.,  Andropogon  scboe- 

nanthus. 
Sweet  sop,  Anona  squamosa. 
Swertia  angustif olia,  Ophelia  angoB- 

tifolia. 
Swertia  cheyrata,  Agaihotes  dter- 

ayta. 
Swetambara.    See  Jain. 
Swieteniachickrassa,  Chickrassia  ta> 

bidaris. 
Swietenia  chloroxylon,  Chlomxylia 

Swietenia. 
Swietenia  febrifuga,  Soymida  fch» 

fuga. 
Swifts,  jp.  of  the  Cypsalmae. 
Swim.      See    Air-oladdei? ;     TUk 

Maws;  Isinglass. 
Sword.    See  Armour,  162. 
Sword   bean,    CanaTalia    g1adiBila| 

Wild  do.,  C.  virosa.  l 

Sword  •  fish,      Histiophonis.        8«4 

Fishes. 
Syama.    See  Ceibeia ;  Tama. 
Syamali,  Tkl.,  HeUeteivi 
Syoee.    See  O^ins. 
Sykes,  Colonel.    See  Birda»  367. 
Sylvia  philome]*,  PhiloaMla 

doides.  

Syn-teng.    See i  449;  HiQa. 
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Sypheotides  Bengalensis.  Sec  iJirda ; 

Bustard. 
Syr  Duya.     See  Central  Asia,  619. 
Syria.    See  Greece. 
Syringa  plants.   See  Philadelphaceie. 
Symium  Indrani,  Devil  birtf. 
Syzjgium     jambolanum,     Eugenia 

jambolana. 
Sz,  Taz,  Chin.,  Diospyros  kaki. 
Szu-Tartars.     See  Hun. 


Taao,  also  Tag,  Bbng.',  Hind.,  Cro- 

talaria  jnncea. 
Taaleb,  Arab.,  Fox. 
Taam,  Arab.,  Food. 
T&balbar,  Hind.,  a  brass  bowl. 
Tabon,  also  Niato,  Malay,  the  Gutta- 

Sarcha  tree,  Isonandra  gutta. 
a-neboo,  Beng.,   Hind.,   Citrus 

adda,  C.  bergamia  (a  variety). 
Tabar,  Hind.,  Battle-axe. 
Tabasbiri  rang,  Hind.,  Pale  yellow, 

with  tone  of  blue. 
Tabasi,  Tkl.,  Cavallium  urens. 
Tabati,  Tkl.,  Mallea  Rotbii.  . 
Tabemaemontana   densiflora,   Opbi- 

oxylon  densiflorum. 
Tabi,  Malay,  Pepper,  Long  pepper. 
Tabia,  Bali,  Cayenne  pepper. 
Tabki  hurtal.  Hind.,  Hurtal. 
Taboo.    See  Chank. 
Tacca  liker,  Malay,  Tacca  pinna- 

tiflda. 
Tachash,  Heb.,  Badger. 
Ta  Cheng,  or  Mahayana.     See  Tibet. 
Tachxadogbo,  Cochin-Chin.,  Acorus 

calamus.  Sweet  flag. 
Tachypetea  aquila.  Frigate  bird. 
Taohyreg  zarinda,  of  Celebes,  a  rare 

butterfly  with  cinnabar  red  wings. 
Tilda  chettu,   Tel.,   Grewia  tili»- 

folia. 
Tadagunni,  Can.,  Dolichos  catjang. 
Tadala,  Singh.,  Colocasia  nntiquo- 

nun. 
Taddi  maram,  Tam.,  Ptero8i)crmum 

tuberiflonim. 
Tadhal.     See  Cannabis  sativa. 
Tadi  chettu,  Tel.,  Tcrminalia  bcl- 

lerica. 
^IWmor,  Arab.    See  Baalbec;  Pal- 
myra, 
Tadpole,  Pha-laung. 
Tadrelu,  Hind.,  Coriaria  Nepalenais, 

also  Barieria  cristata. 
Tadru,  Hind.,  Khamnus  purimreus, 

also  R.  virgatus. 
Taembile,  Singh.,  Cocos  nucifera. 
Taemuni.    See  Iranian  Races. 
Taemuri.    See  Iranian  Races, 
^kfta,  a  kind  of  silk  cloth. 
Ta-fung-tze,  Chin.,  Gynocardia  odo- 

rata. 

Tagabaloy,  a  tribe  in  Mindanao. 
Tagada,  Tel.,  Bignonia  chelondides. 
Tagada  tunga,  Tkl.  ,  Cyperua  dubiua. 
■Tfigla.  See  Archipelago,  138  jDoco; 

Philippines. 
Tagara,  Maulvl.,  Tam.,  Cassia  tora. 
Tagara.    See  Paitan. 
Aagaram,  Tam.,  Tel.,  Tin. 
lagaru,  Tkl.,  Morinda  tinctoria. 
Tagaahai,  Tagaray,  Tam.,  Cassia  tora. 
Tagetea.    See  Dyea. 
Taggar,  Hind.,  Valeriana  Hardwickii 

and  V.  Wallichu. 

J;»ghalaq.    See  Feroz. 

ijghan.    See  Kafir. 

A'aghar,  Hind.  Calotropis  procera. 

^agho,  Hind.,  IMatacia   Atlantica, 

w«o  Oolti»  Caucaaica  and  C.  Nepal- 
enais. 


Taghun  or  Takpun,  Pushtu,  Ccltia 

Caucaaica,  Nettle  tree. 
Tagor.     See  Brahmana,  431. 
Tag-pa,  Shot.,  Birch,  Betulabhoj- 

putra. 
Tagu-muda,  Tel.,  Gmelina  arborca. 
Ta-hat,  Burm.,  Tectona  temifolia. 
Tahir-hay  of  Himalaya,  Fells  par- 

dua. 
Tahtah,  Hind.,  Pers.,  the  Tartar. 
Ta-hwai-hiang,  Chin.,  Star-anise. 
Ta-hwang,  Chin.,  Rhubarb. . 
Taiagri  nurcn,  Mal.,  Dioaoorea  tri- 

phylla. 
Taibembaga,    Malay,    Acetate    of 

copper. 
Tai-che-ahuh,  Chin.,  Hasmatite. 
Tai  Ho.     See  Fo  Hi. 
Tailor  bird,  Orthotomus  longicauda 

and  O.  coronatus. 
Tajak.  See  Afghanistan,  30 ;  Central 

Asia  ;  Iranian  Races ;  Parsivan. 
Taj-i-Kburus,   Hind.,  Celosia  cris- 
tata. 
Taj  Mahal.     See  Sculpture ;  Shah 

Jahan. 
Tak  or  Taksbak,  Paitan,  Saca?,  Indo- 

Scythi. 
Taka-ji-ka   kund.     See    Dhanwau' 

tari. 
Takali  pallam,  Tam.,  Physalis  angu- 

1a  ta. 
Taka  pana,  Hind.,  Pistia  stratiotis. 
Taker,  Sutlej,  Capparia  apinoaa. 
Takhallua,     Aeab.,     any     literary 

title. 
Takht-i-Bahi.     See  Cave  Temples, 

611. 
Tak-i-Khesra.     See  Khuaru. 
Takiya,  HiND.,  Pillow,  afakir'a  resi- 
dence. 
Takka.    See  Jartikka. 
Takkali  pandu,  Tkl.,  Phyaalia  angu- 

lata. 
Takkavi,  Arab.     See  Khiraj. 
Ta-kung,  Chin.,  Levisticum. 
Takuri  kulay,  Hind.,  Dolichos  pilo- 

sus. 
Tal,  Cho,  Tbo,  Bhot,  Lakes. 
Tal,  Tar,  Hind.,  Palmyra  tree ;  Bor- 

assua  flabelliformia. 
Tala  gass,  Singh.,  Corypha  umbra- 

culifera. 
Talapoin,  or  Rahan.    See  Monk. 
Talashrube,  Tam.,  Aristolochia  In- 

dica. 
Tal-gach'h,  Beno.,  Boraaaua  flabelli- 
formia. 
Tali,  Beng.,  Corypha  umbraculifera. 
Tali,  Panj.,  Palb«rgia  aiasoo. 
Talia  mankena,  Tel.,  Urcna  lobata. 
Talien-noe,  Burm.,  Gynocardia  odo- 

rata. 
Taliera  elata,  Corypha  elata. 
Talipat,  SiNOH.,  Corypha  taliera. 
Tali   rami,  Beng.,  Malay,   China 

grass. 
TiUishapatri,  Tam.,  Tel.,  Flacourtia 

cataphracta. 
Talla-goya,  Singh.,  Iguana. 
Talla-maha,    Singh.,   Halicore   du- 

gong. 
Tallas,  J  a  v.,  Colocasia  eaculenta. 
Talmakana,  Ikshura,  Hind.,  Aater- 

acantha  longifolia. 
Talpur  family.    See  Kalhora ;  Lagh- 

ari;  Sind. 
Taludala,  Tam.,  Clerodendron  phlo- 

moidea. 
Talura,  Tam.,  Vatica  laccifera. 
Ta-ma,  Ho-ma,    Chin:,    Corchorua 

capaularis. 
Tamalapaku,  Tel.,  Piper  betle. 
Tamalnatra,  Sansk.,  Cinnamomum 

nitidum. 
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Tamana,  Tahiti,  Calophyllum  iiio- 

phyllum. ' 
T^mara,    Tam.,    Tel.,  Nelumbium 
apeciosum. 

Tamara-tonga,   Maleal.,  Averrhoa 
carambola. 

Tamartam  maram,  Tam.,  Averrhoa 
carambola. 

Ta-ma-yok,  Burm.,  Rondeletia  tinc- 
toria. 

Tambatankai,  Tam.,  Lablab  cultro- 
tum. 

Tambra,  Hind.,  Gramet. 

Tambrapami  river,  i.  566. 

Tambul,  Arab.,  Betel  leaf. 

Tambut,  Mahr.,  Hocomlia  montana. 

Tamidelu,  Tel.,  Eleusine  coracana. 

Tamil.     See  Literature. 

Tamma  kaia,TEL. ,  Lablab  cultratum. 

Tammuz.     See  Sun-worahip. 

Tam  -  poo  -  ni,    Malay,  .  Artocarpus 
echinatus. 

Tamr,     Nukhal,    Arab.,     Phoenix 
dactylifera. 

Tamravalli,  Tam.,  Rubia  cordifolia. 

Tamrooj,   Can.,   I^Iahr.,    Elseodcn- 
dron  Roxburghii. 

Tamuli,  Beng.,  Curculigoorchioides. 

Tanaku  maram,   Tam.,  Cocblosper- 
mum  goBsypium. 

Tana  Papua — ^New  Guinea. 

Tandai,  C.  of  Panjab,  Albizzia  odora- 
tiaaima. 

Tandai   ekoti,  Mal^l.,  Crotalarta 
retiua. 

Tandi    maram,    Tam.,    Terminalia 
bellerica. 

Tanduka,  Sansk.,  Diospyros  tomen* 
tosa. 

Tandula,  an  ordeal.      See  Divina- 
tion; Ordeal. 

Tangarise  kura,  Tel.,  Cassia,  «p. 

Tangayree,  Can.,  Cassia  auricmata. 

Tang-chan.     See  Eagre. 

Tangedu  chettu,  Tel.,  Caasia  auri- 
culata,  Inga  xylocarpa. 

Tanggilin,  Malay,  Pangolin. 

Tanghai?   Tangala,    Malay,    JSglc 
marmeloa. 

Tang-hwang,  Chin.,  Gamboge. 

Tang-kwei,  Chin.,  Leviaticum. 

Tanglea— Laminaria. 

Tang-li,  Chin.,  Grewia  veatita,  Ser- 
.pent-worahip. 

Tangim.    Horse,  105. 

Tang-yu,  Chin.,  Wood  oiL 

Tan-Gyur.    See  Kah-Gyur. 

Tan-biang,  Tan-muh,  Chin.,  Sandal- 
wood. 

Tani  kaia  maram,  Tam.,  Terminalia 
bellerica. 

Tan-mohr,  Mahr.,  Buatard. 

Tannir-vittang  kelangu,  Tam.,  As- 
paragus adacendena. 

Tan-pu-lo,  CHIN.,  Citrus  bergamia. 

Tantepa  chettu,  Tel.,  Caaaia  tora. 

Tan  tie  den,  Burm.,  Rottlera  tinc- 
toria. 

Ta-nyen,    Tan   yew,    Burm.,    Inga 
bigemina. 

Tan-yong.    See  Borneo,  419. 

Taphozoinffi.    See  Cheiroptera. 

Tapia,  Hind.,  Crat«eva  nurvala,  C. 
Roxburghii,  Garlic  pear. 

Tapioca  plant,  Manihot  utiliaaima. 

Tappa  of  Tongataboo,   cloth  made 
nrom  the  paper  mulberry  tree. 

Tappeta,  Tel.,  Aayataaia  Coroman- 
deliana. 

Tapta  Maaha,  an  ordeal.    See  Divi- 
nation. 

Taqwim-uI-Baladan.    See  AbuUada. 

Tara,  wife  of  Vrihaspati. 

Tara,  Taliera,  Tariat,  Beno.,  Corypha 
taliera. 
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TarakEU  KheL    See  Afghaniitan. 
Taranatha.     See  Faxitlrtha. 
Tarang-giling,  Malay,  Ant-eater. 
Taranttda,  Lycosa  SiDgorienaU. 
Tans,  Hind.,  Hyaena  striata. 
Tarbagtai.     See  IlL 
Tarbazah,  Tarbuz,  Pebs.,  Oitrollas 

cucorbita. 
Tarikh-i-Bashidi,  by  Hyder  Mirza. 
Tarim.     See  Central  Asia  ;  Bivers. 
Tar  ka  jhar,  Hind.,  Borassns  flabel- 

liformis. 
Taro,  Kopeh  of  S.  Seas,  Colocasia 

antiqnorum. 
Taroch.    See  Hill  States. 
Tarpan  horse.    See  Horse,  109. 
Tarragon,  Artemisia  dracunculas. 
Tarsee  phal,  Mahr.,  Ghrysophyllum 

Roxburghii. 
Tarshisb.    See  Povindah. 
Tartiha,  Tb. -Indus,  Artemisia. 
Tarung,    Truhg,    Malay,    Brinjal, 

Egg  pknt. 
Tarwa,    Chuk.,    Hippophae    salici- 

folia. 
Tarwai,  Tirwi,  Hind.)  Ipomoea  tur- 

pcthum. 
Tarwar,  Hind.,  Cassia  auriculata. 
Tasadiiq,  Araji.,  Sacrifice. 
Tasbih,  Masbaha^  ARAB.,  Rosaries. 
Tashkutgan.     See  Afghanistan,  31 ; 

Kholm. 
Tassar.    See  Bombyces  ;  Cloths. 
Tasu,  Tel.,  a  Hindu  hour. 
Tau,  Turk.,  Horse-tail. 
Tau,  Hind.,  Grislea  tomentosa. 
T*au,  Ping-t'-au,  Chin.,  Peach. 
Tan  bai,  BUEU.,  Dolichos  pilosus. 
Tau-fu,  Chin.,  Pulse,  Curd. 
Tau-k*au,  Chin.,  Amomum  globo- 

sum. 
Taun^pooni,     Malay,      Artooarpus 

ecfamata. 
Taura,   Hind.,    Machilus  odoratis- 

simus,  Pennisetum  oenchroides. 
Taus,  a  musical  instrument. 
Tails    Abu    Abd-ur-Bahman.     See 

Sufi. 
Tau-sa-lat,  BuRH.,  Justicia  ecbolium. 
Tava  karadi,  Tah.,  Mellivora  Indica. 
Tavaku,  Tau.,  Cochlospcrmum  gos- 

sypium. 
Tavatiki,  Tel.,  Schmiedelia  serrata. 
Ta>'iti-chettu,  Tel.,  Caralloma  ad- 

scendens. 
Tavoy  potato,  Dioscorea  fasoiculata. 
Tawsdf,  or  cii-cumambulation  of  the 

Kaba  at  Mecca ;  must  never  be 

performed  at  the  tomb  of   Ma- 
homed.    SeeTayf ;  Tuaf. 
Tawah,    Hind.,    a   girdle,    a   flat 

round  baking  plate  of  iron. 
Tawai  of  Tb. -Indus,  Fragaria  vesoa. 
Tawar  or  Tor,  HiND.,  tbo  elephant 

creeper,  Bauhinia  raeemosa. 
Tawi,  HIND.,  Orislea  tomentosa. 
Tawik  Arab.,  Charms. 
Taw-shouk,  BURM.,  Limonia  carnosa. 
Taw-the-din-bin,     BURH.,     Ridnus 

dicoccus. 
Taxila.    See  Jartikka. 
TaxuB.    See  Coniferse. 
Tay,  BURlf.,  Ebony,  Diospyroi  ebe- 

num. 
Tayara  tayzee,  Hind.,   a  Muham- 

madan  domestic  ceremony. 
Tay-lak-youk,  BURH.,  Sulphnret  of 

antimony. 
Tayl-kodokhoo,  Tiaridium  Indicum. 
Ta3mga,  Tam.,  Cocoanut  palm. 
Tay  uiee.  BuRM.,  Diospvros  kaki. 
Tayum,  Tangala,  Indigofera  tino- 

toria. 
Tazak  tsun,  HiND.,  Rhododendron 

anthropogon. 


Tazeea,  or  Taboot,  the  representa- 
tion of  the  tomb  of  Hasan  and 
Husain ;  Tazaea  khana,  the  house 
of  mourning,  or  Ashoor  khana. 

Ta  zeen  ban,  BuRM.,  BolbophyUum 
sunipia. 

Tcherkess.     See  Kabarda. 

Tchitrea  paradiai,  Paradise  fly- 
catcher. 

Tchou  -  ma,  CHIN.,  China  grass, 
Rhea. 

Tea.    SeeFahm^  Hla-pet. 

Tea  tree  of  Sibena,  Caragana  arbor- 
escens. 

Teal,  sp,  of  Dendrocygna,  Quer- 
qucdula. 

Teou  gass,  Sinoh.,  Costus  spedosus. 

Tecoma  undulata,  Bignonia  nndu- 
lata. 

Teddeo  maram,  Tah.,  Pterosper- 
mum  Buberifolium. 

Tee.    See  Cave  Teniples,  610. 

Teea-dunda,  Tel.,  Biyonia  umbel- 
la  ta. 

Teemboomi,  Teemroo,  &IAHR.,  Dios- 

*  pyros  montana. 

Teesu,  HiND.  ?  Dhak  flowers,  flowers 
of  Butca  frondofta. 

•Tee-tee,  Tay-tee,  BuRlL,  Diospyros 
kaki. 

Tegada,  Tel.,  Ipomoea  iurnethum. 

Tegh  Bahadur.     See  Nanak. 

Tehr,  Hind.,  Wild  goat,  Hemitra- 
^us  jemlaicus,  H.  hyloerios. 

Teila,  Hind.,  Ribes  grossularia. 

Tein  hyp-so,  BuRH.,  Arsenic. 

Tein  n'gyet,  Burm.,  Caesalpinia 
sappan. 

Tel-pat,  BsNO.,  Cinnamomum  niti- 
dum. 

Tekada-jutee,  Beno.,  Monetia  tetra- 
cantha. 

Tekata-shijy'BENO.,  Euphorbia  anti- 
quorum. 

Tckka,  l^lALEAL.,  SiNQH.,  Tectona 
grandis. 

Tekkali',  Tilaka,  Tel.,  Clerodendron 
phlomoides. 
I  TekkL     See  Turkoman ;  Yamut. 

Telae,  Malay,  Abrus  precatorius. 
'  Tela-kucha,  Beng.,  Coccinea  Indica. 

Tel  el  Amama.    See  Thya. 

Teleo8t«i.     See  Fishes,  1108. 

Telephori,  Scarlet  beetles.  See  In- 
sects. 

Telia  maina,  Hind.,  Stumua  vul- 
garis. 

Telinga  potato,  £no.,  Amorpho- 
phailus  campanulatus. 

Telini,  Hind.,  Mylabris  Cichorii.  ^ 

Telkatcha,  Hind.,  Bryonia  grandis. 

Tel  koduku,  Tau.,  Tiaridium  Indi- 
cum. 

Telia  chikur-kaia,  Tel.,  LaUab  cul- 
tratum. 

Tella-giniya  chettu,  Tel.»  Alhagi 
maurorum. 

Tella-goda,TsL.,DioBpyros  sylvatica. 

Tella-gomoodoo,  Tel.,  Antidesma 
diandrum. 

Tella-javi,  TTel.,  Ehretia  buxifolia, 

Telia  manga,  Tel.,  Gardenia  lucida. 

Telia  motuku,  Tel.,  Dalbeigia  Ooj- 
jainensis. 

Telia  neredu-chettu,  Tel.,  Cono- 
carpus  latifolia. 

Telia  pachchari,  Tel.,  Dalbergia 
panioulata. 

Telia  poonkee,  Tel.,  Givottia  rot- 
tleriionnis. 

Telia  sopara,  Tel.,  Alhizzia  elata. 

TeUa  sugandhi  pala,  Tbl.,  Hemi- 
desmus  Indious. 

Telia  tumma,  Til.,  Aoaoia  leaco- 
phlsea. 
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Telli,  Tam.,  Anabas  scanAww, 
Tellu  kallu,  Tam.,  Bezoar. 
Telmi,  Singh.,  Baasia  longifoUa. 
Telnur   mudul,    Beng.,    Curcidigo 

orchioides. 
Tel-pote,  Lepoha,  Baaaia  butyraeea. 
Telsu,  Tel.,  Acacia  odoraturima. 
Telugu.     See  Dravidian. 
Tel-yelka  of  Yanadi,  GeriuUus  XnOi- 

cus. 
Temples.    See  Orissa. 
Tenaaserim.     See  Coal,   754;    Hot 

Springs,  114. 
Tencrium.     See  Tiiyaq  Farooq. 
T^ndu,  also  Tendua,  Mind.,  Bbony, 

Diospyros  ebenum,  D.  laoceolata, 

and  D.  melanoxylon. 
Tendwa,  Hind.,  Felis  pardna,  Pan- 
ther. 
Tonga,  Tam.,  Cooos  nmoifera,  Coeoa- 

nut. 
Tenga,  Tel.,  Cordia  aebestena. 
Tengale,  Tam.,  Tbl.,   Ki^ht  -  baad 

castes. 
Tengi  Saulck.    See  Elymais. 
Tengri  Nor  I^ke.     See  Lake. 
Teuimber.     See  Archipelago,  3o>. 
Tenkaia,  Tel.,  Cocoa  nucifera. 
Ten  mazhaeu,  Tam.,  Beea-wax. 
Teuna,   Maleal.,    Setaria    Italic^ 

Pamcum  Italicum. 
Tcnnu,  Malacca,   Tapirai  Malay- 
anus. 
Tennus,  Mahr.,  Dalbergw  Oojjaia- 

ensis. 
Ten-rec   or    Tend^rec,     Centetes 

illiger. 
Tenthredo.    See  Insecta. 
Teora,  Beng.,  Lathy  ma  sativoa. 
Teorah,  Oil  of  Braasica  emcastnm 

seed. 
Teori,  Dud  kalmi,  BsNO.,  IpoOMea 

tuipethum. 
Tepuriya,    Beng.,    Physalia    Pen- 

viana. 
Terai  tree-cai    See  YlTerridse. 
Teram,  Malay,  Oyster. 
Terek  Pass,   7977  feet.     See  Cwt- 

casus,  L  609. 
Temiinalia      arjuna, 

arjuna. 
Termites,  White  ants. 
Terns,  fp.  of  Stemula* , 

Onychoprion,  Soloeb^idoii,  G^»> 

chclidon,   Hydrochelidon,   Soena, 

Sterna. 
Terra  Japonica,  Gambier. 
Terrapens.     See  Reptiles ;  TortoHe: 
Tesin-apho-ta-roup,  BmuL*  Smilax 

Chinensis. 
Tesoo  Lama.    See  Bhutan. 
Testudinidse.    See  Ch^onia;  T«^ 

toise. 
Tetragonotheoa  Abyasiiuca,    Gtoi- 

otia  oleif era. 
Tetraogallus.    See  Pheasant. 
Tetrodon  hispidiia.      See    KMaiM 

Kuia. 
Tettan  kotte  maram,  Tam.,  Stiysk- 

noB  potatorum. 
Tevangar,  Tam.     See 

Loris  gracilis. 
Tewari.    See  Biahmana,  iSl. 
Tewas,    HiND.,    Oug 

gioides. 

Teabol,  HiNa,  2UBtho:7kn  hnatilr 
Thab,    Hind.,   EiTthxiiia   thrnm- 

eons,   also    HymenodyciiaA   ex- 

celsum. 
Thabambu,     Tatot, 

occidentale. 
Tha-b*hot-kha,    Bdbil» 

thes  cucuaieriiia. 
Tha-boo-kyee,  Eiaai»v  WJ&uul 

tina. 
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Tha-bwftt~nlia-wai,     Bubm.,    Luff  a 

foetida. 
Tha-byxe,  BuiiM..Aomenaleptantha ; 
Tha  -  byae  •  pouk,    Acmena     Zey- 
lanica. 
Tha-byeh     eah,     Bubm.,     Eugenia 

oaryophymfolia. 
Tha-byoo,  Dillenia  spedoea. 
Tha-dee-wa,  Bubh.,  Oroton   poly- 

andrum. 
Thadsal,     Butale,    Can.,.    Grewia 

tilisefolia. 
Thain,  Tah.,  Tenninalia  bellerica, 

Myrobalans. 
Tl^ai-pin-yn.    See  Pagan. 
Thai  race.     See  KhamptL 
Tha-khwa,  Burm.,  Cucumis  ntilis- 

simus. 
Tha-khwa-hmwK,  Bubm.,  CueumiB 

xnelo. 
Thakola,    Kathogli,  Bras,    Adelia 

seirata. 
Tha-koop-poo,   BuRU.,    Stereotper- 

mtun  ohelonoideB. 
Thakar.     See  Kashmir. 
Thaknri  -  knlay,    Bbno.,    Doliohos 

pilosus. 
Tha-lai,  Bubm.,  Punioa  granatum. 
Thall.     See  Kuram  District. 
Thal-padmo,  Beno.,  HifaiBouii  mnta- 

bilis. 
Thama-jam-wai-zeke,  BuBii.,  Ptero- 

epennom  aceroides. 
Thama-khai-ok,    Bubh.,    Abutilon 

IndicuiD. 
Thambaganif    Tam.,    Yatioa    tum- 

buggaia. 
Thambatin,  Tam.,  Ganavalia  gladi- 

ata. 
Tha-min,  Bubh.,  Rusa  dimorpha. 
Than    or   Tfaani,    Hind,     of    the 
Chenab     diBtrict     and     Lahoul, 
Jughhna  regia,  Walnut. 
Thanari,  Hintd.,  Staphylea  emodi 
Tha-nat,  Bubh.,  Gordia  myxa. 
Tha-nat-kha,       Bubh.,      Murray  a 

exotioa. 
Tha-nat-tau,  Bubh.,  Gardnia  ellip- 
tica,  Qamboge  tree. 
-  Than-ba-ya,BuBM.,CitraBbergamia. 
Thandu-kire,     Tam.,     Amarantus 

oleraceus. 
Thangi.     also    Thangoli,     Panj., 

Corylus  eoluma. 
Thannab  Shah,   one  of  the  Kutub 
Shahi  dynasty  in  Hyderabad  in. 
the  Dekhan. 
Than-the-ah,   Bubh.,   Hopea  flori- 

bunda. 
Than-wenyBuBH.,  Crocus  sativus. 
Than-yeet,  Bubh.,    Cappafis   pan- 

durata. 
Thanzatt,  Nai,  Chxnab,  Hordeum 

hexastiohon. 
Thaori.    See  Deserta 
Thar,  Thami  of  Kanawar,  Hemi- 

tragus  jemlaious. 
Thar,  Nbp.,  Neroorrhoedusbubalina. 
Tha-ra-bi,  Bubh.,  Calysaccion  longi- 

folium. 
Tharla-goonj,  Mahb.,  Adenanthera 

pavonina. 
Tharpanam.    See  Hindu,  66. 
Tharra,  Tbl.,  Grewia  tilisefolia. 
Tharran,  a  small  Burmese  violin. 
Tharri,  HiND.,  Dioscorea  deltoidea. 
Tharuar,  Hind.,  Bentbamia  fragi- 

fera. 
Thar-ud-jamal,  Abab.,  Ostrich. 
Thatch  -  grass,     Saccharum    spon« 

taneum. 
Thaumalea  Asiherstiie.    See  Pheas- 
ant. 
Thau-mo,    Wa-mo,    BURH.,    Poly- 
poruaj 


Thau-na— Oo-tara 
Thaut-tha,  Bubh.,  Acacia  elata. 
Tha-wen,  Bubh.,  Pongamia  glabra. 
Thayet-myo,  a  district  in  the  Pegu 

division,  British  Burma. 
Theburskud.    See  Kanawar.  ■ 
The-dew,  Bubm.,  Bixa  orellana 
Theetkhya,  Zi-tha,  Bubh.,  Castanea 

Martabanica. 
The-ho-thayet,  Bubh.,  Anaeardium 

occidentale. 
Theinghana,  Can.,  Cocoi  nucif era. 
Theit-to,  Bubm.,  Sandorioum  Indi- 

cum. 
Thelatuth,  Laterite  or  brickstone, 

used   as   a   builder's   stone,   for 

which    it   is   excellently   fitted. 

Most   of  the  handsome   Boman 

Catholic   churches  -at    Goa    are 

built  of  it. 
Thelli  mara,    Malsal.,   Canarium 

strictum. 
Them-bau-h'soke-gyee,BuBH.,  Cicca 

disticha. 
Them  •  bau  -  khyen  •  boung,   Bubm.  , 

Hibiscus  sabdariffa. 
Them-bau-ma,  Bubh,  AEadirachta 

Indica. 
Them-baw-thee,     Bubh.,      Carica 

papaya. 
Then  boung,  BuBH.,  Phoenix  palu- 

dosa. 
Then-gan-pha-yung,  Bubh.,  Hopea 

odorata. 
Theng-hio,  Chin.,  Cloves. 
Theng  mah.  Chin.,  Urtica  hetero- 

phylla,  Neilgherry  nettle. 
Theng -twa,    Bubh.,    Acetate    of 

copper. 
Theobroma.    See  Chocolate. 
Theodotus.    See  Bactria,  222. 
Theophila.    See  Insects. 
Theriaca      andromachi,     Theriaca 

veneta,  Tareaq  Faruq. 
Therrundi  .of    Malabar,    ^tobatis 

nan  nan. 
Thetis.    See  Adjat 
Thetti,  Tah.,  Ixora  ooooinea. 
Thet<ya,    BuBH.,    Gardenia    flori- 

bunda. 
Thet-yen-nee,  Tiglium  pavanna. 
Thi-dew,  Thi-den-pan,  Bubm.,  Bixa 

oreUana. 
Thikeree,  Bbno.,  Hind.,  Phaseolus 

radiatus. 
Thilak,  Hind.,  Wikstrsemia  salici- 

folia. 
Thim-bo-Nyan,      Bubh.,     Batatas 

edulis. 
Thin-bo  si  pju,  Bubm.,  Phyllanthus 

distichuB. 
Thirtankara.   See  Jain ;  Parasnath. 
Thiru  vala  connay,  Tah«,  Bauhinia 

tomentosa. 
ThiBsa,  Hind.,  Rhus  buokiamela. 
Thit-ka-do,  Bubh.,  Cedrela  toona. 
Thit-kyah,  BUBH.,   Quereus  semi- 

serrata. 
Thit-kyam-bo,    BuBH.,     Cinnamo- 

mum  iners. 
Thit    kyouk   nwav,-  BUBH.,    Wil- 

loughbeia  Martabanica. 
Thit-lin-da,  Bubh.,  Spathodea,  ap. 
Thit  men,  Bubm.,  Agathis  loran- 

thifolia,  also  Dammara  orientaliB 

and  PodocarpuB  neriifolia. 
Thit-pa-gan,  Bubm.,  Pongamia,  sp. 
Thit-phyew,  Bubm.,    Sibia   glorae-r 

rata. 
Thit-sai,  BuBH.,    Buchanania  lati-^ 

folia. 
Thit -see,      Bubm.,      Melanorrhna 

usitata.    See  Besin. 
Thit-tha  hpu  tshi,    BuBH.,   Mela- 
leuca oajaputi. 
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Thit-wa-Ji,  Bubm.,  Armosia  daay- 

caipa. 
Thit-ya,    BuBU.,    Gordonia   flori- 

bunda. 
Thi-yu,  Chin.,  Petroleum. 
Thoda  gatti.  Can.,  Dalbergia  lati- 

folia. 
Thom,  Bhot,  Ursus,  sp. 
Thomas,  George.    See  Hissar. 
Thona,  Sutlbj,  Taxus  baocata. 
Thom  apple^  Datura  stramonium. 
Thom  tree,  Cratseva  crenulata. 
Thorpa  tribe,  Tibet 
ThotX  the  divine  intellect  of  the 

i^gyptians.    See  Osiris. 
Thoura,    Hind.,    Conocarpus   lati- 

foUa. 
Thovaiy     paa:pu,    Tam.,     Cajanus 

IndiouB,  Pigeon  pea.     See  Borri 

Tour;  Dhal. 
Thrushes,   «p.    of    Merulidie    and 

Brachypodidse. 
Thuhar,  Mind.,  Baphorbia  nivulia. 
Thuja    articulata,   Callitris    quad- 

rivalvis. 
Thukallum,     Maleal.,     Elettaria 

cardamomum. 
rhul  or  Thai,  St'hala,  Arid  land. 
Thulkuri,      Bbno.,      Hydrooo^le 

Asiatica. 
Thul-pudmo,  Bbno.,  Hibiacu*  muta< 

bills. 
Thum,  Hind.,  Berchemia,  «p.    In 

Bassahir,  Thum  is  the  Fiaxinus 

xanthoxyloides  or  crab  ash,  and 

in  Kanawar,  Puliurus  aculeata. 
Thumbatan  •  kai,    Tam.,    Dolichos 

ensiformis. 
Thumbe  kire,  Tah.,  Leucas  aspera. 
Thumuti,    Tah.,   Cucumis    pubes- 

cens. 
Thuneer,    Zumub,    Hind.,    Taxus 

baccata. 
Thung-hsen-pan,  BuBH.,   Gardenia 

florida. 
Thunku-pushpa,  Malbal.,  Olitorea 

tematea. 
Thunu,  Jhbluh,  Taxus  baocata. 
Thuparamaya.    See  Pallonarua. 
T'hur,  Chald.    SeeParkhar;  T^ul. 
Thu-ra-pee,    Bubm.,    Calophyllum, 

Thurlkuri,     Beng.,      Hydrocotyle 

Asiatica. 
Thumel,  Panj.,  Bentbamia  fragi- 

fera. 
Thor-wag  of  Kanawar,  Felis  unda. 
Thwoot-ta-bat,      BuBH.,      Aohras 

sapota. 
Thy-vala  yer,  Malbal.,  Boots  of 

Gynandropsis  pentaphylla. 
TiaHy,  TAHin,  Aleurites  triloba. 
Ti-an,  Kanawab,  Acer  cultratum. 
Tiau-chib,  Chin.,  Pseonia  mbra. 
Tiau-t*ang,  Chin.,  Uncaria  gambir. 
Tibba,  Panj.,  Sandy  hillocky  soO. 
Tibet.  See B'stanH*ygur; Burials; 

Hot  Springs. 
Tidal  wave.    See  Bore. 
Tiddi,    Hind.,   Grasshopper.     See 

Insects. 
Tien-ohuh-kan-kyang,    Chin.,    Ze- 

doary. 
Tien-hwa-fen,  Chin.,  Bryonia. 
Tien-liau,  Liu,  Chin.,  Polygonaoeie. 
Tien   pau    tsau,    Chin.,    Solanum 

nigrum. 
Tien  Shan — Central  Asia ;  Ilavrata. 
Tien-sz-lih,  Chin.,  .£scu1ub  Chin- 

ensis. 
Tie  thie,  BUBH.,  Ficus  carica. 
Tietti,     Tiette,     Jav.,    Strychnos 

tieute. 
Tifan,  Chin.,  Typhoon. 
Tige  jemudu,  Tel»,  Saroostemma. 
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Tiger  lilj,  Fardanthns  Chinensii. 
Tiglath-Pileur.     See  Babylonia. 
Ti-huieh,  Chin.,  Alkanet. 
'nka.    See  £uonymiui  tingens. 
Tikhur,     TiJcor,    Hind.,    Curcuma 

angustifolia. 
Ti-kin,    Chin.,    Euphorbia    cham- 


Tikn,  Hind.,  Boerhaavia  ereoia. 
Tikta-raj,  Beno.,  Amoora  roLituka. 
Tikto  sfaak,   Bkno.,   CratseTa  Kox- 

burghU. 
Ti-kuh-pi,  Chin.,  Berberis  lycium. 
Til,  Hind.,  Sesamum  Indicum. 
Tilaka.     Bee  Rudra  Bhatta. 
Tilaor,  Hind.,  Houbara. 
Tilea  gurjun,  Beno.,  Dipterocarpus 

laevifl. 
Tilgiri  of  Kafthmir,    Stumus  vul- 
garis. 
TiBa   kachang,     Pan  J.,    Aconitum 

nai>clliiB. 
TUian.     See  Borneo,  419. 
Tilora,  Hind.,  Stumus  vulgaris. 
Tilpattar,  Kilpattar,   Jhel.,    Acer 

cultratum. 
Timah-itam,  Malay,  Lead. 
Timbul,^  Panj.,  Ficus  Rozburghii. 
llmburi,  Dbkh.,  Diospyros  embry- 

opteris. 
Timmer,  SiND.,  Avicennia  tomen- 

tosa. 
Timor.    See  Archipelago,  135. 
Tincal,  Borax. 
Tind,    Albiuda,    Hind.,    Citrullus 

fistulosus. 
Tinda  parua,  Maleal.,   £picari>u8 

orientalia. 
Ting-hiang,     Chin.,    Caryophyllus 

aroma  ticus. 
Ting-tsze,  Chin.,  Cloves. 
Tinian  pine.  Beef-wood,  Casuarina 

muricata. 
Tin-mu,  Hind.,  lit.  three  mouths ; 

the  river  formed  by  the  junction 

of  the  Chenab,' Jhelum,  and  Ravi. 

At  Multan  it  is  half  a  mile  wide. 
Tinnevelly  senna,  Cassia  elongata, 

C.  officinalis. 
Tinnim,  Arab.,  a  sea  serpent. 
Tin-stone,  Cassiterite. 
Tipili,  Tam.,  Singh.,  Chavica  Rox- 

burghii. 
Tipula,     sp.,    the    crane-fly;    the 

larvae  attacks  poppy  seed  in  store. 
Tir,  Sera,  Sind.,  Capra  aegagrus. 
Tirah  valley.     See  Cnura. 
Tircanamalay  maram,  Tam.,  Berrya 

ammonllla. 
Ti-rh,    Muh-rh,     Chin.,  .  Fungus, 

Mushroom. 
Tirmantha,  Tam.,  Earnest  money. 
Timi,  Calligonum  polygonoides. 
Tiroonoot  oondi,  Tam.,  Ashes. 
Tirpu,  Plains  of  S.  Can.,   Hopea 

parviflora. 
Tirthankara.    See  Jain ;  Palitana. 
Tirukalli,    Tam.,    Euphorbia   tira- 

ctdli. 
Tirukkaz  Hukkunram.    See   Paxi- 

tirtha. 
Tim-nitri-pach'ha,  Maleal.,  Arte- 
misia. 
Tiruvallavar.     See  Kural. 
Tirwa,  Can.,  Xylia  dolabriformis. 
Ti-shwang,  Chin.,  Saltpetre. 
Tiska,  Can.,  Gazella  Bennettii. 
Tista.     See  Rivers. 
Tita,  Bhot,  Gentiana  tenella. 
Tita,  Beng.,  Picrorrhiza  kurrooa. 
Titans.     See  Rori  Barolli. 
Tita-pat,  BENG.,'Corchoras  acutan- 

gulus. 
Titar,    Tatri,    Jhelum,  Rhus  suo- 

cedanea. 


TithL    See  Panchanga. 

Titles.    See  Chalukya ;  Hindu,  74 ; 

Hwang. 
Tit-sein,  Ban-kha,  BURM.,  Termi- 

nalia  bellerica. 
Titta    commodoo,    Singh.,    Colo- 

cynth. 
Ti'u  of  Hazara,  Artocarpus  integri- 

folius. 
Tiwur,  Bombay,  Barringtonia  acut- 

angula. 
Tiyari.    See  Clialdee. 
Tkeng-hia,    Chin.,     Caryophyllus 

aromaticus. 
Toa-kha-kyi,  BuRM.,  Chiretta. 
Toaratti   maram,    Tam.,    Capparis 

divaricata. 
Tobba.     See  El-Beit ;  Himyar. 
Tochari.    See  111 ;  Sacse. 
Toda.     See  Dravidian. 
Toda  pendek,  Malay.    See  Fishes, 

1116. 
Toda  vadi,  Maleal.,  Oxalidaoese. 
Toddali,  Tam.,  Toddalia  aculeata. 
Todda  pana,  Maleal.,  Cycas  cir- 

cinalis. 
Toddy.    See  Cocoanut. 
Toddy  cat,  Paradoxums  musanga. 
Toddv  shrike,  Artamus  fusous. 
Tcembili,  Singh.,  Cocob  nudfera. 
To-gei,  Maleal.,  Peacock. 
Toggul  bawuli.  Can.,  Pteropus  £d- 

wardsii. 
Togral  Beg.     Sec  Attila. 
Toguruj  TEL.,'Morinda  citrifolia. 
Tohar,  Tour,  Hind.,  Cajanus  Indica, 

Dhal. 
Tokai,  Malay,  Gecko. 
Toka  pana,  Hind.,  Pistia  stratiotis. 
Tokdar,     Hind.,      Eupodotis    Ed- 

wardsii. 
Toko-p&t  palm.    See  JhapL 
Tokra,  Hind.,  BaHket. 
Tola,  a  Hindu  college,  i.  435. 
Tola,  Hind.,  Ordeal 
Tola,  Can.,  Canis  pallipes,  "Wolf. 
Tolsu-raurlriya,  Beno.,  Leea. 
Tom,  Tarum,  Talum,  Mal.,  Indigo- 

f  era  tinctoria. 
Tomato — Lycopersicimi. 
Tombir^van,  Tam.,  Jugglers. 
Tombs.    See  Architecture,  149. 
Tomerus  of  Arrian.    See  Orita3. 
TomicuB.    See  Insects. 
Tommon  munga,  Malay,  Curcuma 

amada. 
Tomon,  Mai.ay,  Curcuma  zedoaria. 
Tomra   kaddu,    Hind.,    Iiagenaria 

vulgaris. 
Tonareng.    See  Semitic  Races. 
Tonberos  of  Pliny.    See  Oritse. 
Tondano.     See  Celebes. 
Tondi,  Tadi  chcttu,  Tel.,  Terminalia 

bellerica. 
Tondi    teregam,    Maleal.,    Calli- 

carpa. 
Tonga-bhera.     See  Oritse. 
Tong-pang-chong,  Chin.,  Rhinacan- 

thus  communis. 
Tongus,  Hind.,  Marsdonia  tenacis- 

sima. 
Tonk.    See  Hindustan,  80. 
Toon,  Cedrela  serrata. 
Tooth-brush  tree,  Salvadora  Persica. 
Topaz,  Precious  stones. 
Topes.    See  Buddhist  Remains ;  In- 

gouletz. 
Tor  Tarin,    See  Afghanistan. 
Tora-bujja,       Sutlej,       Adhatoda 
•  vasioa. 

Toralu,  CAN.,  Canis  pallipes.  Wolf. 
Tora  malu,  Singh.,  Cybium  gutta- 

tum,  the  seir  fish. 
Torch  tree,  Ixora  parviflora. 
Tordino  berluocio,  Venice,  Ortolan. 
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Torelaga,  TbL.,  LimoniA  aeidisatiita. 

Tori,  Torii,  Jap.    See  Tontu 

Toro.    See  Ordeal. 

Torpedinide.     See  Fishes,  1117. 

Tortoises.    See  Chelonia  ;  Reptiles. 

Tortriddse.    See  Reptiles. 

To-sa  of  KepsI,  Hordeum  hexasd- 

chon. 
Tota  calir  akkisa,   Tel.»   Golocaaia 

Indica. 
Tota  kura,  Tel.,  Amarantna  okn- 

ceus. 
Totanus,  Greenshank.     Sec  Scobyp- 

acidae. 
Tot-chi-fa,  CHIN.,  Qaiaqualia  Indies. 
Totilla-gass,     Singh.,    Calosantbes 

Indica. 
Totri,  Panj.,  Rhus  coriariA. 
Touaf,  Arab.,  Circumambnlation. 
Touanese,  a  kind  of  Chinese  nlk 

fabric. 
Toucans,  tp,  of  the  family  Bami&- 

astidsB. 
Touk  -  kyaU)     BuBM.,      Peni^teia 

arjuna. 
Touk-ta,    BuBM.,    Taoca    pinnati- 

fida. 
Toun^  peing-nai,  Burm.,  Artocaipos 

echinatus. 
Toung-phet    woon,^  BUBM.,    Ptero- 

spermum  aoerifolium. 
Toung-tha.    See  Chittagong. 
Toung-than,    BuRM.,    Xanthoxylon 

budmnga. 
Tour,     Hind.,     Xanthiom     stni- 

muium. 
Tovaray,  Tam.,  Diospyroa  iopoaia. 
Tow.    See  OodiUa. 
Tower  of  Silence.     See  I>okhma. 
To-wi-kie,  Chin.    See  Coloon,  786 ; 

Porcelain. 
Towru,  Toudu,  Tam.,  Tkl.,  Bran. 
Toxotes  jaculata.     See  Fiahea,  1117. 
Toy  Cart — Jonesia  asoka. 
Tragelaphus    hippelapbua,     Portax 

pictus. 
TragoDon.    See  Pheasant. 
Tragularia  horrida,  Pisonia  Tillosa. 
Tragulus.    See  Cervidse. 
Tranna,  Hind.,  Yinoetoxicum  eaiie»> 

cens. 
Transmigration.    See  Sankhja. 
Transoxiana— BCawar-u-Nahr. 
Trao,  Rjao,  Ladas:h,  Buckwheat. 
Trap.     See  Building  Materials. 
Trap-door  spider.     See  Inaeets. 
Trap-tuffa.    See  Building  MateciaLk 
Trasi,  Japan,  Balachan. 
Trasta-walu,  Singh.,   Ipomoea  tor- 

pethum. 
Trawake  of    Sutlej.       See    Oxali- 

daceae. 
Tree  cat,  ap,  of  Paradoxnrua. 
Tree-ferns.    See  AlsophHa. 
Tree  of  healing,  58G. 
Tree  of  life.    See  Carpets,  586. 
Tree  swift,  Dendrochelidon,  jgau 
Tree-worship,  Serpent-worship^ 
Trees,  sacred,  Hindu,  66. 
Trekam,  Trekhan,  Jhkl.,  Acer  eal- 

tratum. 
Trepang,    Malay,    Japax,     Hfll»- 
.    tnuria. 

Treronidn.    See  Birds  ;  Colmnba. 
Tributary  Mahals.     See 

Cuttack. 
Trichelia  emetics.    See  El-l 
Triohia  exigua.    See  Drepana;  In- 
sects. 
Trichinidaa.    See  Sillatfo. 
Trichobusb.    See  Huraah. 
TrichogloBsus    omatna.     See    Cli- 

tura. 
Trichoon  karica,  Amndo  kaika. 
Trichopodua.    See  F1alie%  tLUk 
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riolioaporum  grandiiioram,  JSschy- 
nanthuB  grandiflorus. 

'ridacna.     See  Clam  ;  Mollusc. 

Hgla.    See  Gurnard. 

Hgonella  Indica,  Rothia  trif  oliata. 

'rigonella  tetrapetala,  CyamopaiB 
IpaonJoides. 

ii^nocephaluB  Sumatranus,  Rep- 
tiles. 

'rikudnah,MuRKEi£,Acer  cultratum. 

'rilocha  variauB,  a  Bilk-worm  of 
India.    See  Bombvcina,  412. 

I'rimeresures.    See  Reptiles. 

Vimurti.     See  Basant. 

hrincomalee  wood,  Berrya  ammon- 
illa. 

Mnga,  Stints,  Knot,  Scolopaeidte. 

Monyeidffi.     See  Reptiles. 

L\-ipoli ;  in  Barbary  is  Tarablus-ul- 
Gharb,  a  seaport  town  with  a 
harbour,  and  Tarablua-us-Sham, 
Syrian  Tripoli,  a  seaport  town 
with  an  open  roadsteao.  Tripoli 
means  three  towns. 

rripunkhi,  Hind.,  Coldenia  pro- 
cumbens. 

rri-aira,  a  name  of  Cerbura. 

Prianla  or  Trident.    See  Siva. 

EViumphalarch.  See  Pai-loo;  Toran. 

Drivikrama  Bhatta.  See  Sri  Harsba. 

rriyikrama  Sena.  SeeBaitalPachisi. 

rrogon,  sp,  of  Harpactes. 

rrophifl  aspera,  Epicarpus  orientaHs. 

rropic  bird,  sp,  of  Phseton. 

IVopidonotus   judceus.      See   Rep- 

Crout  of  the  rivers  of  India,  sp,  of 
Barilius. 

Frubu,  Malay,  Fish  roe,  Alausa 
toli. 

Fruffles.    See  Fungus. 

rrumba,  Kala,  Kashmib,  Buck- 
wheat. 

rnunmel,  Tirmul,  Panj.,  Ficus  Rox- 
burghii. 

Faa  -  ba  -  len  ?  Bubm.,  Andropogon 
■choenanthus. 

Fsabri,  SUTLKJ,  Buckwheat. 

rsah-tsiang-ts^au,  CuiN.  See  Oxali- 
dacese. 

Psale,  TiBi,  Borax. 

rsaUa-gadda,  Tel.,  Asparagus  ad- 
•cendens. 

Fsal  Tsalya.     See  Fly ;  Insects. 

rsal-wee,  BuRM.,  a  chain  worn  as  a 
badge  of  nobility  by  the  Burmese. 
It  has  been  surmised  to  have  its 
origin  in  the  Brahmanical  thread. 

raam-be-ley,  BuBH.,  Lagerstroemia 
parviflora. 

rsa-muot,  BuRM.,  Anethum  graveo- 
lens. 

Fsa  myeik,  BuRV.,  Anethum  sowa. 

Fsang,  also  Si  Tsang,  the  Chinese 
name  of  Tibet. 

Fsang  -  shuh,  Chin.,  Atractylodes 
rubra. 

Fsan-pu,  or  Brahmaputra. 

Fsan-tau,  Hu-tau,  Chin.,  Faba  vul- 
garis. 

Fsa  -  tha  •  khwa,  Bubm.,  Coccinea 
Indica. 

Fsau,  Ta-tsau,  Chin.,  Jujube  tree. 

Fs^au  kiueh-ming.  Chin.,  Celosia 
aigentea. 

Fsau-koh,  Chin.,  Gleditschia  Sinen- 
sis. 

Fs'au-kwo,  Chin.»  Amomum  me- 
dium. 

r*sau-mu,  Chin.    See  Oxalidacee. 

Tsau-tau-k'au,  Chin.,  Amomum 
globocum. 

Tsay-tham-by-ab,  Bubm.,  Gardenia 
lucida. 

Tseh-sie,  Chin.,  AUsma  plantago. 


Ts'eh-tsih,  Chin.,  Euphorbia  lunu- 

lata. 
Tseln-a-pho-ta-roup,  BURM.,  Pachy- 

ma  cocoa. 
Tse-ki,  Chin.,  Porcelain. 
Tser-khar,  Soorch,  PANJ.,Hippophae 

salicifolia. 
Tser-kuji,    Chu-li,    Chin.,    Prunus 

Armeniaca. 
Tse  tse.    See  Fly ;  Insects  ;  Taba- 

nide. 
Tsia-pangam,  Maleal,  Caisalpinia 

sappan. 
T'siela,  Maleal.,  Ficus  t'siela. 
Tsien,  Tsang,    or   Anterior   Tibet, 

Tibet. 
T'sing-hau,  Chin.,  Artemisia,  tp. 
Tsing-kiuh-pi,  Chin.,  Citrus  micro* 

carpa. 
T^sing-kwo,    Chin.,    Canarium   pi- 

mela, 
Tsing-siang,  Chin.,  Celosia argontca. 
Tsing-sian-tau,  Chin.,  Pea. 
Tsing-tu.    See  Sukhavati. 
Tsin-kiau,   Chin.,  Gendarussa  vul- 
garis. 
Tsioh-rh-ngo-tan,  Chin.,  Euphorbia 

chamiesyce. 
Tsiru  panna,  Maleal.,  Calophyllum 

calaba. 
Tso,  Tibetan,  a  lake.    See  Lake. 
Tsoing,  BuRU.,  Gavieus  sondaicus. 
Tso-na-ts'au,  Chin.      See    Solan- 

aceai. 
Tso-tsiang-ts'au,  Chin.    See  Oxali- 

dacese. 
Tsze-fen-shwang,  Chin.,  Vermilion. 
Tsze-hwa-ti-ting,    Chin.,    Fumaiia 

officinalis. 
Tsze-kin-hwa,  Chin.,  Viola  odorata. 
Tsze-ts'au-jung,  Chin.,  Lac. 
Tsz-tan,  Chin.,  Anchusa  tinctoria. 
Tuba — Kalpa-vriksha. 
Tuba  bidji,  Malay,  Anamirta  ooc- 

cuius. 
Tubiki,    Tinduki,    Tel.,  Diospyros 

embryopteris. 
Tubipora  musica,  Zoophyte. 
Tubunna,  -  Chakan,    Beno.,    Celtis 

orientalis. 
Tuckir,    Tuggur,    Hind.,    Aaarum 

Europteum. 
Tuda  valle,   Tau.,   Solanum  trilo- 

batum. 
Tufan,  Arab.,  Turk.,  Deluge. 
Tuifa   armina,    Arab.,    Aimeniaoa 

vulgaria 
Tuffah,  Arab.,  Pyrus  malus. 
Tuffah-ul-ars,     Arab.,     AnthemiB 

nobilis. 
Tu-fu-ling,  Chin.,  Smilax  Chinensis. 
Tuga.     See  Brahmans,  431. 
Tugha,  Turk.,  Horse-tail  standard. 
Tugu-hsen-pan,    BuRM.,    Gardenia 

florida. 
Tuhfah-us-ehaitan,     Arab.,     Man- 
drake. 
Tu-hiung,  Chin.,  Realgar. 
Tuh-kiah,    Sanbkrito-Ch.,    Chest- 
nuts. 
Tub  -  kioh  -  lien.    Chin.  ,    Caladium 

xanthoricum. 
Tu-hwui-hiang,  Chin.,  Aniseed. 
Tuisto.    See  Sueri. 
Tui-tui  of  Australia,  Aleurites  tri- 
loba. 
Tui,  Dalchini,  Hind.,  Cinnamon. 
Tukeyiun,  Heb.,  Peacock. 
Tukharistan.    See  Talikan. 
Tukhm-i-bunj-i-Rumi,  PXBS.,  Hyoe- 

damus  niger. 
Tuki,  Tel.,  Diospyros  ebenum. 
Tukla,  Kapola,  Hind.,  Rottlera  tinc- 
toria. • 
Tula  Ayana.    See  Ayana. 
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Tulip  tree,  Thespesia  populnea. 
Tulka-pyr,  Tam.,  Phaseolus. 
Tillsi,    Ocimum,   an   ordeal.      See 

Dirination. 
Tulsi  SashtL    See  Kanheri 
Tulu.     See  Languages. 
Tum,  Beno.,  GMraga  pinnata. 
Tumal,  Hind.,  Diojroyros  tomentosa. 
Tumbi    maram,    Tam.,    Diospyrofl 

ebenum. 
Tumbuggaia,    Tel.,    Vatica    tum- 

buggaia. 
Tumi,  Tumbi,  Tam.,  Tel.,  Diospyros 

AVightiana. 
Tumika,   Tumiki,  Tel.,  Diospyros 

embryopteris. 
Tumma    chettu,    Tel.,    Diospyros 

melanoxylon. 
Tummi,  Tel.,  Leucas  cephalotes. 
Tum-pha,  Tib.,  Taxidea  leueura. 
Tumtum,  Arab.,  Rhus  eoriaria. 
Tumulus.   See  Cromlech ;  Inirouletz : 

St'hupa. 
Tung,  Beno.,  Rottlera  tinctoria. 
Tung,  Kash.,  Taxus  baocata. 
Tung,    Titar,    Tifcri,    Panj.,    Rhus 

semialata.    . 
Tunga  muste,  Tel.,  Oyperus  hexas- 

tachyus. 
Tung-k'au,  Chin.,  Brick-tea. 
Tung-kwa,CHiN.,Beninca8a  cerifera. 
Tung-lo,  Chin.,  Sulphate  of  copper. 
Tung-po-tau,  To  kuh.  Chin.,  Amo- 
mum cardamomum. 
Tung-sha,  Chin..,  Sal  ammoniac. 
Tung-shu,  Chin.,  Jatropha  curcas. 
T'ung-toh-muh,  Chin.,  Aralia  papy- 

rifera. 
Tung-Vsau,  Chin.,  Clematis  ritalba. 
Tung-ts'ing,  Chin.,  liguatrum  luci- 

dum. 
Tunguz.    See  Oronchon. 
Tunicaries.     See  Ascidiads. 
Tunkana,  Sansk.,  Borax. 

Tun-kwa,Hiang-kwa,CHiN.  ,Cucumi8 
melo. 

Tunna,  Toon,  Beno.,  Cedrela  toona. 

Tunnus,  Mahr.,   Ougeinia   dalber- 

gioi^es. 
Tupha,  Turk.,  Horse-tail  standard. 
Tu-pih-poh,  Chin.,  Betel  leaf. 
Tur,  Dhal,  Hind.,  Cajanus  Indicup. 
Turai,    Chaul-turai,    Hind.,   Luffa 

foetida. 
Turaju,  head  hunters  of  Celebes. 
Tura  lodh.  Hind.,  Rondeletia  tinc- 
toria. 
Turanian  languages— Literature. 
Turanj,  Hind.,  Citron. 
Turbat-iHaidari.    See  Khaf. 
Turbuz,    Hind.,    Citrullus    cucur- 

bita. 
Tureh-tezak,  Pers.,  Cress. 
Turfa,  Arab.,  Tamarix  gallica. 
Turi,  Malay,  Agati  grandiflora. 
Turia,  Hind.,  Brassica  juncea. 
Turk.      See  Afghanistan  ;    Central 

Asia ;  Ertoghrul ;  Kara  Kalpak ; 

Turkoman. 
Turka-vepa,  Tel.,  Olax  scandens. 
Turkilani.    See  Afghanistan. 
Turkish.     See  Languages. 
Tur-mandi,  Hind.,  a  cattle  «tand. 
Turmeric,  Curcuma  longa. 
Turmeric    tree,    Cosdnium    fenes- 

tratum. 
Tumsol,  Tiaridium  Indioum. 
l\irpani,  Hind.,  Viscum  album. 
Turpentine  trees,  Triatania  alhii^t^i^ 

of  Australia. 
Turquoise.    See  Firozah;  Predous 

Stx>ne8. 
Turrwa    virens,    Atalantia    mono- 

phvUa. 
Turrien,  SiAM.,  Durio  abethinus. 
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Tanhly     Hamaz,    Pkbs.,    Rnmex 

aoetoea. 
Tonhka.    See  TaksfaAk. 
Turtles.     See  Chelonia ;  Repiilee. 
Torai,    Beng.,  Luffa,    «p.,  Watei^ 

melon. 
Turumti,  Hypotriorehis  chioquera. 
Tarunj,  Abab.,  Citron. 
Turunjabin,  HiMD.,  Manna  of  Alhagi 

maurorum. 
Tiua.    See  Cloths. 
Tusi  wool.    See  Ibex. 
T'u-sz-tsze,  Chin.,  Cusuta  reflexa. 
Tut,  DuKH.,  Hind.,  Monu  Indica. 
Tutauagam,  Tau.,  Zinc. 
Tutanague  work.    See  Arts,  172. 
Tu-tang,  Koh-liu,  Chin.,  Calamua. 
Tutatar,  HiND.,  Woodcock. 
Tu-thi,     Tam.,     Abutilon    tomen- 

toflum. 
Tutiya,  Nila  tutia,  Hind.,  Sulphate 

of  copper. 
Tutthanjana,  Sansk.,  Blueatone. 
Tutti  benda,  Tkl.,  Abutilon  Indicum. 
Tiittura-benda,  Tau.,  Abutilon  In- 
dicum. 
Tuturalu  of  Kamaon,  Martea  fla- 

vigula. 
Tuvaray,  Can.,  Cajauus  Indicus. 
Tuwari.    See  Deserts,  920. 
Twice  bom.    See  Dwaija. 
Typhlopode — Poneridee. 
Tse-tau,  Chin.,  Rosewood. 
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Ua-jo,  Ua,  Khas,  of  Sutlej,  Hor- 

deum  ooeleste. 
Ubbukada,  Tel.,  Bothia  trifoliata. 
Ubdie    narikaylum,    Sansk,    Sea- 

cocoanut. 
Ubhul,  Hind.,  Juniperus  recorva. 
Ubi,  Jav.,  Malay,  Dioscorea  alata. 
Ubusha  of  Sutlej,  Artemisia,  ap, 
Uchinta  kura,  Tel.,  Solanum  trilo- 

batum. 
Ud,  Mahr.,  Paradoxurus  musanga. 
XJd,  Arab.,  Hind.,  Agallocha  wood, 
Udai.    See  Binua ;  Kedah. 
Udaipur,  Hindustan,  80 ;  Mewar. 
Udaya  Das.     See  Birbluui. 
Udayagiri.       See    Cave    Temples; 

Khandagiri. 
Ud-billi,  Hind.,  Lutra  nair. 
Udiram    panom,    Sansk.,    Gacalia 

coccinea. 
Udora  ▼ertioillata,   Hydrilla  verti- 

cillata. 
Udotea.    See  Sea-weeds. 
Uduga,     Udugu,    Tel.,    Alangium 

decapetalum. 
Udumu,  Tam.,  Iguana. 
Ugai,  Shing,  TR.-lND.,Fraxinu8flori- 

bunda. 
Ugal,  TJlgopbapar,SUT.,  Buckwheat. 
Ugaru,  Bknq.,  Bxcoecaria  agallocha. 
Ugir-turld,  Psrs,,  Aoorus  calamus. 
Uigur.        See     Dungani  ;     Turk  ; 

Turkestan. 
Ukkilbar  ke  munke,  Dukh.,  Canna 

Indica. 
XJlaudu^  Tam.    See  Phaseolus. 
Ulat  -  chandal,     Beng.,      Gloriosa 

superba. 
Ule.     See  Caoutchouc. 
Ulimera,    TEL.,    Diospyros    ohlor- 

oxylon. 
Ulimidi,  TEL.,  Crateva  Boxbuighii. 
Ulisi,  Yalisi,  yalasalu,TEL.,Guizotia 

oleifera. 
Ullador.  •  See  Mala-Arayan. 
UUena  tise,  Tbl.,   Cardiospennum 

halicaoabum. 
xniinda,TVL.  ,Dio8pyros  chloroxylon. 


Uluwa,  Singh.,  TrigoneUa  foenum 

gndcam. 
Uhra  latissima,  Sea-weeds. 
Ulvallu,  Ulava,  Tel.,  Dolichos  uni- 

floruB. 
Umar-ibn-ur-Bidh.    See  Sufi. 
Umati,  Tel.,  Datura. 
Umbrella.    See  Cave  Temples,  610 ; 

H'tee;  Tee. 
Umbrina  Busselli.    See  Isinglass. 
Umbuti  Id  baji,  DuKH.    See  Oxali- 

daoee. 
Umi-do-ganie,  Chin.,  Limulus  longi- 

spina. 
Um-Eeis.    Hot  Springs,  111. 
Umkund    babri,    Tk.-Ind.,    Ajuga 

bracteata. 
Ummeprdes.    See  AbdaUah. 
Umrila,  Amalaca,  Sansk.,  Emblica 

officinalis. 
Unab,  Arab.,  Fruit  of  jujube  tree. 
Unab-deo.    See  Hot  Springs,  113. 
Unai.    See  Hot  Springs,  112. 
Uudi,  Sultana  Champa,  Hind.,  Calo- 

phyllum  inophyllum. 
Undimandari,      Tel.,      Polianthes 

tnberosa. 
Undopherres.     See  Baotiia,  224. 
Undurugu   manu,    Tel.,    Sapindus 

rubiginosus. 
Unkudu,  Tel.,  Unoaria  gambir. 
Un-kt&e,  Chin.,  limulus  longispina. 
Unona  esculenta,  Artabotrys  odor- 

atissimus. 
Unona  longifolia,  Polyalthia  longi- 

foUa. 
Unona  narium,  Uvaria  narum. 
Unsri  of  Sutlej,  Bubus,  sp. 
Untamol,   Hind.,  Tylopboia  asth- 
matics. 
Unta  ruma,  Malay,  CameVs  hair. 
Untia  bag,  Hind.,  Fells  leo. 
Unt-katara,  Hind.,  Solanum  xantho- 

carpum. 
Ununtamul,  Beno.,  Hind.,  Hemi- 

desmus  Indicus. 
Uorhuree.     See  Kurao ;  Marriage. 
Upad*hay^a.    See  Hindu,  66. 
Upa  Meru.    See  Pamir. 
Upana,  Sansk.,  Asorum Buroi>8eum. 
Upanayam.    See  Hindu,  66. 
Upanga,  Beng.,  Achyranthes  aspera. 
UpariniA,     Tel.,     Cardiospennum 

nalicacabum. 
Upas  tjeute,  Tshellik,  Jav.,  Stiych- 

nos  tieute. 
Upas  tree,  Antiaris  toxicaria. 
U-pa-tzin,  Bubh.,  a  recluse. 
Uplati,  Hind.,  Aplotaxis  auriculata. 
Upo'daki,  Sansk.  .Basella  oordifolia. 
Uppu     ponna,    Tel.,    lUiisophcMra 

mucronata. 
Upurajita,  Beng.,  Clitoria  tematea. 
Upwa,  Yupo,  Ladakh.,  Arena  fatna. 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  Imam  Ali. '  See 

Babylonia,  218  ;  Chaldsea,  641. 
Ural  Lake.     See  Lake. 
Urali,  Mala-Arayan. 
Uraon.     See  Dravidian. 
Uravada,  Yaravada,  Tel.,  Bruguiera 

parnflora. 
Urceola  elastica.    See  Caoutehono. 
Urdu.    See  Literature. 
Uredo.    See  Caries ;  Fungus. 
Urela-tamara,  Mal.,Tax.,  lonidium 

suffruticosum. 
Uren,  Malbal.,  Urena  lobata. 
Urghi,  Hind.,  a  bunch  of  doorva 

grass  tied  with  a  slip  of  pUmtain 

leaf  or  with  red  cotton. 
Urginea  Coromandelioa.    See  Kaza 

Gadda. 
Urginea  maritima,  Squill. 
Urit-manis,  Malay,  Glycyrrhiia. 
Uriya.    See  Orissa. 
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Urkaa,  Abab.,  Lawaoma  ti 

Uro    kanija    naBka,    TBi.,    Oeltia 

orientahs. 
Uropeltidse.    See  Beptilas. 
Urrvi,  Umi,  Geh,  Pahj.,  CoByiu 

oolunuu 
Ursa.    See  Panchami  RiahL 
Uisool,  Mahb.,  OantMnm  didynnm. 
Urtenysa,  Abab.,  Qyclamen,  sp. 
Urtloa  heterophylla,  GirardiBiaLes- 

chenaultiaiuu 
Urtica  intemzpia^  Boebineriainter- 

rupta. 
Urtica  nivea,  China  graaayBnehmem 

niyea. 
Uru,  Umi  of  Kaghan,   C«psal|ai>n 

sepiaria. 
Uru   joba,    Java,   BsKG.,   TTiIimmm 

rosa  Sinensis. 
Urukann,  Singh.,  T<airianth«a  ^• 

canlis. 
Urupa,  Malbal.,  Hope*  decandn. 
Urns,    BXNG.,    Solanum   Teiiasd- 

foUuDL 

Urus  or  Uiarosha,  Sansk.,  Adhatodi 

vasica. 
UrvL    SeePrifhira. 
Ushak?ABAB.,  Gnm^aminoiuac; 
Ushb,  Abab.,  Green  grass  ;  whea  diy 

it  is  called  Hashish. 
Ushnas  daoad,  Arab.,  Phaseolu. 
Ushtarana  Afghans.    See  PoTindi^ 
Usik  mann,   Tbl.,   CnatasTa  Bos- 

burghii. 
Usima.    See  Kusixna. 
Usiiika,  Tel.,  Phyllanthus  embiiau 
Usman.    See  BrtoghruL 
Ussul-ur-rasun,  Akab.,  £lecaXB|a£e 

root. 
Ustakhudus,  Arab.,  Lavender. 
Utareni,  TeL,  Aehyranthee  a^en. 
Utharayanan,  Sansk.,  tiie  noittaa 

solstice.      See    Avani    Avattei; 

Hindu,  66. 
Utimookta,  DuKH.,'ffiptage  ina^- 

blota. 
Utman  Khcl.     See  AfghanwrtMi 
Utmanzai.    See  Afghanistan. 
U-tsang— Tibet. 
Uvaria   cerasoides,  Guatteriay  jpi; 

Polyalthia  cerasoides. 
Uvaria  latea,  Alphonsea  Intea. 
Uvaria   uncata,    Artabotrys  odon- 

tissimus. 
Uyana,  Sansk.,  from  Aya,  to  move. 
Uyodh^a,   properly  Ayadhya,   tb 

proTuce  of  Oudh,  from  *a'  aai 

Yoodh,  war. 
Uzbak.    See  Bokhara,  405;  C^itrsI 

Asia ;  Kalmiik ;  Turk ;  TuAertsa. 


Vada    ganneru,    Tkl., 

acuminata. 
Vadaja,  Tbl.,  Acoiqb  *»«itt'nns 
Vada   kodi,  Matjtai,.,   Oendanan 

▼nlgaris. 
Vadanike,  Tel.,  Vangueiia  ssniK. 
Yadatala,     Tam.,       rinhfiaUiliyi 

dnerea. 
Vaday  n^  maram,  Tam., 

famesiana. 
Yadlaya  rala,  Tel.,  Hipta«» 

biota. 
Vaghe,  Tam.,  Albijszia  lebbek. 
Vahan,  the  ▼ehicls  of  Hindu 

Aku  para,  the  tortoise  iriiiA  «»- 
tains  the  eartii.    SeeflQ 

Antelope  of  Vaya  or  Tm>\ 
Chandra. 

Arra,  half  horse,  Ibalf  hbid^ 
the  horses  of  the  mooiu 

Buffalo  oITi 
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Dog  ukd  hoxse  of  Siv%  as  Bhfti- 
rava,  the  horse  also  of  Kuvera. 

Klephant,  Airavati  of  Indra,  also 
of  the  eight  points  of  the  com- 
pass. 

Garuda,  half  man,  half  eagle,  of 
Vishnu. 

Hansi^  Bwan  or  goose  of  Saras- 
wati  and  Brahma. 

Makar  or  Jalampa,  a  sea  monster, 
of  Varuna,  sometimes  of  Kama 
Deva. 

Nandi,  the  hull  of  Sira  and  Par- 
vati. 

Parrot  of  Kama  Deva. 

Kam  or  he-gbat  of  Agni. 

Sesha  Naga,  or  Ananta,  the  ser- 
pent of  Viahnu. 

Tarkshya. 

Tiger  and  lion  of  Parvati,  as  Kali 
and  Durga. 

Vulture  of  Sani  or  Jupiter. 
Vah6a.     See  Caoutchouc. 
Vaidik.    See  Brahman,  430 ;  Hindu, 

70. 
Vairagi*    See  Byragi ;  Sahyasi. 
Vaivaswata,  Sun-born. 
Vajra  valli,  Sanbk.,  Cissus  quad- 

rangularis. 
Vakka,  Vakudu,  Oarissa  carandas. 
Valabhaoharya.      See    Bindraban ; 

Rudra  Sampradayi. 
Valaiti  agati,  Dckh.,  Cassia  alata. 
Valaiti-mung,  Dukh.,   Araohis  hy- 

po^^ 
Valaiti  sunn  of  Muttra,  the  Ambari. 
Valambiri  kaya,  TXL.,  Isora  coryli- 

folift. 
Valati-polam,    Tam.,    Balsamoden- 

dron  myrrha. 
Vale-palam,  Tam.,  Plantains. 
Vallai    murda,    Tam.,    Terminalia 

Berryi. 
Vallai  shamnne,  Tam.,  Trianthema 

deoandrum. 
Vallai   tutam,    Tam.,  Sulphate   of 

zinc. 
Valla  rugu,  Tam.,  Cicendia  hyssopi- 

folia. 
Valle  kirc,  Tam.,  Qynandropsis  pen- 

taphylla. 
Valli  modigam,  Mal.  ,  Andstrodadus 

Hoyneanus. 
VaUisneria     Tertioillata,     Hydnlla 

verticillata. 
Valli  teregam,  Malbal.,  Ficus  rubea- 

oens. 
Valuluvy,  Tam.,  Celastrua  panicula- 

tus. 
Valumpiri,  Malbal.,  Isora  coryli- 

folia. 
Varna  Deva,  a  Vedio  Biali,  author 

of  many  hymns. 
Vaiiianar,Dwarf  avatar.  See  Avatar. 
Vamigram  and  Vaminagari,  Bamian 

city. 
Vamilapnra.    See  Balabhi. 
Vaminta,  Tel.,  Qynandropais  penta- 

phylla. 
Vampyridie,  Vampire  bats,  sp.  of 

Megaderma. 
Van.    See  Lakes. 

Vana,  Hind.,  Silk  thread  for  weav- 
ing. 
Vana-go,  Bbhq.,  Qavieus  gaurus. 
Vana-prastha.     See  Hylobii;  San- 

yaai* 
Vangala  patchi,  Tam.,  Acetate  of 

copper. 
Vanni.  Paxmmbay,   Tam.,  Prosopis 

spicigera. 
Van  parati,  Parati,  Tam.,  Qoasypium 

herbaoeum. 
Vanta  sena,  the  heroine  in  the  drama 

Mrich-ohh*-kati  or  Toy  Cart. 


Vara,  Sansk.     See  Hora;  Panch- 

anga. 
Varaga,  Varagalu,  TsL.,Panicum,  8p. 
Varaha,  Boar  avatar.    See  Avatar. 
Varanid».    See  Reptiles. 
Varanus.    See  Iguana. 
'Varanus  Piquotii,  Empaguaia  flaves- 

oena. 
Varna,  Sansk.,  Colour.    See  Casfce. 
Varnish  itee,  Stagmaria  vemiciflua. 
Varra  kasimi,  Tel.,  Toddalia  acu- 

leata. 
Vartaka,  Sansk.,  Solanum  melon- 

gena,  Egg-plant,  Brinjal. 
Varugu,  Warugoo,  Tam.,  Panicum. 
Vasa-nabhi,  Tel.,  Aoonitum  napel- 

lus. 
Vasana   gaddi,    Tel.,    Andropogon 

schoenanthuB. 
Vasant'ha.    See  Basant'h ;  Kama. 
Vashishtadwaitya.    See  Dwaitya. 
Vasi.    See  Jain. 

Vassambu,  Tam.,  Aoorus  calamus. 
Vaticarobusta.    Hindu  worship,  65. 
Vatsan,   Sonni  of  Panj.,  Hibiacus 

cannabinus. 
Vatsa  priam,  Sansk.,  Commelyna 

communis. 
Vattanghy,  Tam.,  Ceesalpinia  sap- 
pan. 
Vatti-veru,  Tel.,  Andropogon  muri- 

catus. 
Vay u  velangam,  TSL. ,  Embelia  ribes. 
Vayva^rra  lunu,  SiKOH.,   Sal-am- 
moniac. 
Veckalie,    Tam.,    Anogeisaua    lati- 

foliua. 
Vedala  chettu,  Tel.,  Qsertnera  race- 

moaa. 
Vedanga.     See  Joshi  ;  Panchanga. 
Vedanta.    See  Darsana ;  Sankhya. 
Vedditale,  Tam.,  Dichrostaohys  cin- 

erea. 
Veduru  uppu,  Tel.,  Tabashir. 
Vegetable  marrow,  CucurUta  ovi- 

fera. 
Veiled  prophet,  Hasliim-bin-Hakim. 
Vekkudu  tige,  Tel.,  Cardiospermum 

halicacabum. 
Velaga,  Kapitthamu,  Tel.,  Ferouia 

elephantum. 
Velago    xylocarpa,    Pteroapermum 

aubeiifoUum. 
Vel-ambar,  HiND.,  Pentatropia  spir- 

alia. 
Vela  villa,  Tam.,  Feronia  elephan- 
tum. 
Vel-ghas,  Hind.,  Cuscuta  reflexa. 
Vellai  naga  maram,  Tam.,  Conocar- 

puB  latif olia. 
Vellai  toaratti  maram,  Tam.,  Cap- 

paris  grandis. 
Vella  munthi,  Mal.,  Macacus  radia- 

tus. 
Vella  mutti,  Tam.,  Terminalia  ar- 

juna. 
Vellanga,  Tam.  ,  Feronia  elephantum. 
Vella  nuchi,  Tam.,  Vitex  negundo. 
Vellacsialndica,  Menyanthes  Indica. 
Vellerikai,  Tam.,  Cuoumis  sativus. 
Veltu,  Tel.,  Rottlera  laccifera. 
Veluturu,    Yel-tur,    Tel.,   Diohro^ 

stachys'cinerea. 
Vel   veiam,  Vellai   tumma,  Tam., 

Acacia  leucophlsea. 
Vema  donda,  Tel.,  Echinops  echi- 

natus. 
Vembu.  Maleal.,  Acorus  calamus. 
Vempali,  Tel.,  Tephrosia  purpurea. 
Vendia,  Maleal.,  Abelmoschus  escu- 

lentua. 
Vendidad.       See    Hapta    Hindu ; 

Parsee ;  Pa-zend  ;  Zend  Avesta. 
Vendinm,  Tam.,  iSrigonella  foenum 

gnecum. 
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Venetians.    See  Commerce,  790. 
Vengay,  Tam.,  Pterocarpus  marsu- 

pium. 
Venna-devi  kura,  Tel.,  Conunelyna 

communis. 
Venna   katte-tige,  Tel.,  Asystasia 

Coromandeliana. 
Ventek,  Veveyla,  Tam.,  I^erstrcs- 

mia  microcarpa. 
VentUago.    See  Dyes. 
Venuturu,  Tel.,  CaUlea  cinerea. 
Vepam  maram,  Tam.,  A^adirachta 

Indica. 
Veppalei,  Tam.,  Conessi  bark. 
Verbena  cuneata,  Zapania  nodiflora. 
Verbena   triphylla,  Aloysia   citrio- 

dora. 
Verbeflina  sativa,  Guiaotia  oleif  era. 
Verduru     gadda,    Tel.,    ^ulophia 

virens. 
Ver  kadale,  Tam.,  Ground-nut. 
Veronica     Lindleyana,    Picrorrhiza 

kunrooa. 
Verri  ulva,  Tel.,  Dolichos  falcatus. 
Vcru  sanaga,  Tel.,  Arachia  hypogea. 
Vesha,  Sansk.,  an  ordeal. 
Vesha-moongi,  Tam.,  Vesha  moon- 

galoo,    Tel.,    Crinum   Asiaticum 

and  C.  defixum. 
Vesha-mushti  bijum,  Sansk.  ,Strych' 

noa  nux  vomica. 
Vetala-Panchaviaati,  the  Baital  Fa- 

chiaL 
Vetch,    Vicia     sativa;     Chickling 

vetch,  Lathyrus  sativus. 
Vetra,  Sansk.,  Calamua. 
Vettilei,  Tam.,  Chavica  betle. 
Vetti  vayru,  Tam.,  Cusoua  root. 
Vettiyan,   Tam.,  a  village  servant 

who  perforins  the  lowest  offices. 
Veyala,  Tel.,  Vitex  negundo. 
Vichitra-virya,     See  Pandu. 
Vidaha,  the  modem  Tirhut. 
Vidi  maram;  Tam.,  Cordia  myxa. 
Vimham,  Sahu,  Tam.,  Idols. 
Vihara.      See    Architecture,    143 ; 

Buddhist  Remains;  Cave  Temples. 
Viiianagar,  Bijayanagar,  Hampi, 
Vikramaditya,  Sinhasana,  Dwatrin- 

satika,  Konir. 
Village  deities.    See  Hindus,  63. 
Villaraia  Indica.    See  Chiretta. 
Vilva-maram,  Tam.,  JEgle  marmelos. 
Vimana.    See  Architecture,  143. 
Vindhya  Mta.,  i.  44  ;  Hindustan,  77. 
Viola  suffruticosa,  lonidium  sulfru- 

ticosum. 
Viperidse.    See  Reptiles. 
Viragu,  Tam.,  Harmala  ruta? 
Virakta,  VairagL   'See  Saiva. 
Viramu,  Vigram,  Tel.,  Idols. 
Vir  kadale,  Tam.,  Arachis  hypogea. 
Viru  shanagalu,  Tel.,  Ground-nut. 
Visagul,  SiNOH.,  Bezoar. 
Vish,  Biah,  Bikh,  Hind.,  Aoonitum 

ferox. 
Visha.    See  Divination ;  Ordeal. 
Visha  bodi,  Tel.,  Sida  acuta. 
Visha  kallu,  Tam.,  Bezoar. 
Viahal,  VeUal,  Tam.,  Embelia  ribea. 
Vishamandala,  Sansk.,  Crinum  A«a- 

ticum. 
Vishnu  kranta,  Tel.,  E volvulus  al- 

sinoides. 
Vishnu-Sarman.    See  Panchatantra. 
Vishwa-tulaai,  Sansk.,  BaaeUa  alba. 
Visishta-Dwaita.     See  Oharvaka. 
Vispard.    See  Parsee, 
Vistaralculapala,  Tel.,  Holoatemma 

Rheedianum. 
Viava  Karma.    See  Caate. 
Viswanatha.    See  Raghava. 
Vitasta,-thc  Hydasoes. 
Vitis  quadrangulans,  Ciasua  quad- 

rangulana. 
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Vitti-vcror  Vetti-ver,  Tam.,  Cubcus 

root. 
Vittulei-kasturi,  Tam.,  Abelmoschus 

moschatus. 
Vittulii,  Tel.,  Seeds.' 
Yitt^  maram,  Tau.,  Dalbergia  sis- 

Boides. 
Yivada   Ratnakar,    a   law-book   by 

Chandeswara,  about  a.d.  1314. 
Vivas wat,  Sansk.,  the  brilliant,  a 

name  of  Surya,  the  san. 
Yobilinta,  Tkl.,  Polygonum  hemia- 

roideg. 
Yodata,  Tel.,  Sciurus  palmarum. 
Yodisa,  Tel.,  Cluytia  collina. 
Yole,  Arncolinie,  tp.,  Arvicola  Neo- 

don. 
Yolkameria    multifiora,     Cleroden- 

dron  phlomoidea. 
Yologeses.     See  Hoormuz. 
Yood^hami.     See  Hindu,  70. 
Yowal  meen,  Tam.,  Pomphret. 
Yrash,  Hind.,  Rhus  buckiamela. 
Yrihat    Kat'hasagara.     See    Baital 

Pachisi ;  Literature. 
Yrinda  Yana.     See  Brindaban. 
Yrishabdeva.     See  Brisbabdeva. 
Yrishotaarg.     See  Brikhotsarg. 
Yuckan  maram,  Tam.,  Diospyros  cor- 

difolia. 
Yuckoo-nar,  Tam.,  Sunn. 
Yula,  Tel.,  Cadaba  Indica. 
Yuladambu,      Tam.,      Calonyction 

grandiflorum. 
Yular,  Kanora,  Yerbascum  thapsus. 
Yullari    kire,    Tam.,    Hydrocotyle 

Asiatica. 
Yum-maai,  TAM.,Chloroxylon  Swiet- 

enia. 
Yuna,  Hind.,  Yibnmum  foetens. 
Yurtuli,  Hind.,  Dichrostachys  cin- 

erea. 
Yutti-khillo-kiUupi,    Tam.,   Crotal- 

aria  verrucosa. 
Vuttom,  Tam.    See  Iron ;  Olli. 
Yuttunghy,  Tam.,  Sapan-wood. 
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Waa-railu,  Tel.,  Carissa  diffusa. 
Wadda-kaha,  Singh.,  Aoorus  cala- 
mus. 
Wadi  buti,    Sdtlej,   Ravi,  Ajuga 

bracteosaf 
Wagher  of  Dwaraka.    See  Saurash- 

tra. 
Waghorn,  Lieut.     Overland  Route. 
Waghutty,  Malay,  Oapparis  grandis. 
Wagna  knyat,  Bubm.,  Bambusa. 
Wagtails,  «p.  of  the  sub-fam.  Mota- 

culinas. 
Wah,   Wah  donka,  Bhot,  Ailurus 

falgens. 
Wahabee.    See  Joasmi ;  Khalifah. 
Wahab  Shahi,  the  Kirmani  wool. 
VTahlea,  Mahr.,  Basella  alba. 
Wai-bashika.    See  Digambara. 
Wainganga.    See  Clumda. 
Wai-warung,  Hind.,  Embelia  ribes. 
Wakara,  Wffila,  SiNGH.,  Artooarpus 

integrifoUus. 
Wakeel  or  Yakil,  Arab.,  Pers. 
Wakkalu  jamadalu.    See  Slave. 
Wakkan.    See  Oxus. 
Walbelin    gas,     Singh.,    Ailantus 

Malabaricust 
Walgu-meris,  SmoH.,  Oubebs. 
Wal-jamboo,     Singh.,     Jambosa 

aquea. 
Wal-kaha^SiNGH.  ,Ourcuma  zedoaria. 
Walkera  serratta,  Gk)mphiA  angus- 

tifolia. 
Wall,  SiND.,  Lablab  vulgare. 
Wallaeel,  Tam.,  Bangles. 


Wallago  attu,  Boalli  of  Bengal. 
Wallas,  Jav.,  Aristolochia  Indica. 
Wallurasi,  Tel.,  Walsura  pisoidia. 
Wal-papri,  Bombay,  Lablab  vulgare. 
Walsura,  Tam.,  Walsura  piscidia. 
Wal    tjedde,  Singh.,  Oyclea  Bur- 

manni. 
Walu-luway,    SiNGU.,    Amygdalus 

communis. 
Wal-wareka,  SiNOH.,  Caaearia  Zey- 

lanica. 
Wampu,    Litsi    of  Chenab,    Pyrus 

aucuparia. 
Wang-shuee-teng.     See  Boats,  400. 
Wanur,  Mahr.,  Presbytis  entellus. 
Wan- Wang.     See  Literature. 
Wan-yen-hiang,  Chin.,  Pastilles. 
Wan  yin  silver.     See  Coins. 
Wara  guda,  Tel.,  Cycas  circinalis. 
Warak,  Jav.,  the  Rhinoceros. 
Warangal.     See  Adavi  Rajas ;  Be- 

lala;  Carpets;  Pakhall. 
Warangan-putih,  Malay,  Arsenic. 
Wara  -  tara,    Tam.,    Dichrostachys 

cinerea. 
Warawane,  Tr. -Indus,  Ribes. 
Warbaggol,  MAHR.      See  Pteropo- 

didap. 
Warblers,  birds  of  sub-fam.  Calamo- 

herpinss,  Drymoidnas,  Phyllosco- 

pinflB. 
Warchechunai,    Tr,-IndD8,   Aspar- 
agus Panjabenais. 
Warealu,    GuJ.,    Foeniculum    pan- 

mori. 
War-Mubarak.     See  Rohri. 
Warragu  koli,  Tam.,  Bustard. 
Warrala,  Singh.,  Cloves. 
Warri-adu,  Tam.,  Hemitragus  hylo- 

crius. 
Warumba,  Hind.,  Solanum  xantho- 

carpum. 
Warwyk,  Admiral.     See  Dutch. 
Wasma,  Basma,  Panj.,  Indigofera 

tifictoria. 
Wasps.    See  Chiysididse  ;    Insects  ; 

Yespidse. 
Wassana-pillu,    Tam.,    Andropogon 

schoenanthus. 
Water-cook,  Gallicrex  oristatus. 
Water-hen,  sp,  of  Gallinula. 
Water-melon,  Citoullus  cucurbita. 
Water-ouzel,  Hydrobata  Asiatioa. 
WattaL     See  Kashmir. 
Watta  tali,  Maleal.,  Caturus  spici- 

florus. 
Watte,    Maleal.,    Oxytenanthera 

Thwaitesii 
Waunta,  GuJ.,  Freehold  land. 
Wax-flower,  Gardenia  florlda. 
Wazu,  Arab.,  Ablution,  Purification. 
WeaseU.      See   Mammalia;    Mus- 

telidse. 
Weaver  birds,  sp.  of  Ploceus. 
Weaving.    See  Clothing,  745. 
Webera  corymbosa,  Ixora  parviflora. 
Webera   cymosa,    Canthium   didy> 

mum. 
Wedi  lunu,  Singh.,  Saltpetre. 
Wee  Nee.    See  Literature. 
Weevils.    See  Coffee  Planting,  774 ; 
•  Insects. 
Weewarana,  Raane,  Singh.,  Alseo- 

daphne  semecarpifolia. 
Wei,  or  Chung  Tsang,  Central  Tibet, 

Tibet. 
Wei,    Wei    shu,   Chin.,    Centetes 

illiger. 
Wei-jui,  Chin.    See  Polygonaceas. 
We-kurundu,  Singh.,  Cinnamon. 
Weld  seed  oil.  Oil  of  Reseda  luteola. 
Weliyanna,   Singh.,  Anisophyllum 

Zeylanicum.    See  Ceylon. 
Wel-kappitey,  Singh.,  Croton  aro- 

matioum« 
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Welle  wenne,  Singh.,   TrigoiKH»te- 

mon  Lawianns. 
Welliapanna  -  kal^igu,  Hobt., 

Maleal.,  Polypodium  taxifolium. 
Wellia    ta^era,     Maleal.,    Cassia 

glauca. 
WeUi  ela,  Maleal.,  Colocasia  nym- 

phaeiefolia. 
Weni    wsela,    SiNGH.,    Cissampelos 

pareira. 
Weppa,  Maleal.,  Azadirachia  Indica. 
Wer,  Hind.,  Feud. 
Werdil,  Hind.,  Aoncia  cinerea. 
Wesha,  Hind.,  Abies  Smithnna. 
Western  Ghats,  i.  449. 
Wetilla,  Maleal.,  Colocasia  nym- 

phssasfolia. 
Wet-khy»-pa-nai,  Bubm.,  Urenalob- 

ata.     See  Bun-oclira. 
Wet  -  theet  -  kya,   Bubm.,  Castanet 

tribuloides. 
Wetyor,     Hind.,    Jumxierus   ooa- 

munis. 
Wfeheh,  Arab.,  Rennet. 
Whales,  sp.  of  Globiocephalas,  Bai- 

euoptera.     See  Balaenidae;    C^ti- 
-  cea ;  Megaptera. 
Whang     yang,     Chin.,     Procapra 

gutturosa. 
Wheat  ears,  Saxioola,  sp. 
Whimbrel,  Numenius  plueopua. 
Whisks.    See  OxtaU  StandanL 
Whistling  teal, Dendrocygna  a^mu«e 

and  D.  major. 
White  ant.     See  Termea. 
Whiting  fish,  CoUichthys  pama. 
Whitlow  root,  Eulopbia  virens. 
WL    See  Karen. 
Wi,  Hind,  of  Sutloj   vaUey,  OW* 

Europea,  O.  ferruginea,  O.  cu^- 

data,  Olive. 
Wicker-work.     See  Phog. 
Widows.     See  Hindus,  69. 
Wigeon,  the  Mareca  penelope. 
Wilayat,  Hind.,  Pers.,  written  abo 

YaUyat,  Yelait,  and  Balait,  for- 
eign, a  foreign  country ;  Yilayati, 

a  foreigner. 
Wilnyati  bengan,  Solanum  lyot^ier- 

sicum. 
Wilayati  kantala,  Agave  AmaicaBi. 
Wilayati   kikar,    Parkinsonia    scs- 

leata,  also  Acacia  fameaoauta. 
Wilayati     mendhi,     Myrtoa     com- 

munis. 
Wilayati   nil,    Prussian   blue,  alse 

Indigo  of  Bengal,  etc:,  pn^pazeU 

in  European  factories. 
Wilajrati  peori.  Yellow  chromate  t^ 

lead. 
Wilayati  sun  of  Mnttra.    q^wia^* 

cannabinus.   See  Ambaii ;  Crota- 

lariaiuncea. 
Wild  almond  tree,  Terminalia  cat- 

appa. 
Wild  apricot.    See  Clusiaoeae. 
WUd  ass  of  Catch,  £qaiia  auger; 

Wild  ass  of  Tibet,  S.  hemifiBSS. 
Wild  beasts.     See  Hnsbandry ,  VSk 
Wild  dog,  Cnon  rutilana. 
Wild  goat,  9p,  of  Hemitragus., 
Wild   sheep,    Ovis    cydooeros^  <V 

nafaura. 
Wili,  Hind,  of  Kanawar,  OleaSu&- 

pea,  O.  ferruginea,  and  O.  eaqi- 

oata,  Olive. 
WiUaiti-mung,  Gronnd-nat^  An^ 

hypogea. 
Will-o'-the-wisp.    See  Fire,  U0& 
Willughbeia.    See  Caoatehooe. 
Willum-min,  Tam.,  WHlnm  naiklB, 

Dukh.,  Sable  fish. 
Wilumpi,  Maleal.,  Aveniiaa  U 

ImbL 
WunjBda>  PooBfU, « lemale  alavcw 
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Winds.    See  Hindustan,  77. 
Winter  cherry,  Physalis  angnlata. 
Witch,  Dakin,  Dhakun. 
Wizard.    See  India ;  Ordeal ;  Witch. 
Woadngu,  Tam.,  Cluytia  collina. 
Woani,  Tel.,  Acacia  ferruginea. 
Woda  or  Yada  Chinta-kaia,  Tkl., 

Garcinia  cambogia. 
Wodalla,  Tam.,  Acacia  catechu. 
Wodisha,  Tel.,  duytia  collina. 
Wodrade,  Tam.,  Alstonia  scholaris.. 
Woel-midi,  Singh.,  Vitis  vinifera. 
Woh-kaYu-lawang,  Jav.,  Cloyes. 
Woh-pala,  Jav.,  Nutmegs. 
Wokhab,  Hind.,  Aquila  fulvescens, 

Jimach« 
Wokkalo.    See  Okkala. 
Wolf,  white,  Canis  laniger;  black, 

C.  niger ;  Indian,  C  pallipes. 
Wolfsbane,  Aconitum  lycoctonum. 
Wolverine,  Helictis  NeiMLlensis. 
Women.    See  Hindu,  70. 
Wonga-wongu,  Australian  pigeon. 
Woni,  TsL.,  Acacia  ferruginea. 
Wontoy,  Can.,  Gkircinia  cambogia. 
Wood-apple  tree,  Fcronia  elephan- 

tom. 
Wood-oil  tree,  Dipterocarpus  alatus. 
Wood-peckers,  Birds  of  the  family 

Picidse. 
Wooddulu,  Tel.,  Phaseolus  mungo. 
Woodfordia  floribunda,  Grislea  tom- 

entosa. 
Woodooga,  Tel.,  Aleurites  triloba. 
Wooduga,    Tel.,    Alangium    hexa- 

petalum. 
Woolavalu,  Tel.,  Dolichos  uniflorus. 
Woolunthu,  Tam.,  Phaseolus  mungo. 
Wooma  msra.   Can.,   CalophyUuiu 

inophyllum,  Tam.,  Melia  semper- 

virens. 
Woondy,  Mahb.,  Calysaccion  longi- 

folium. 
Woorala-tel,  Singh.,  Clove  oil. 
Woosherike-pu     or    Wooshiri-kaia, 

Tel.,  Ph^llanthus  emblica,  £m* 

blioa  officinalis. 
Woosta-kaia,  Tel.,  Solanum  pubes- 

cens. 
Woothulu,  Tel.,  Phaseolus  mungo. 
Worm.    See  Ichthyophis  glutinosus. 
Worm-killer,  Aristolochia  bracteata. 
Wormwood,  Artemisia,  jp. 
Wormia   Coromandeliana,   Dillenia 

pentagyna. 
Wothala^,  Tam.,  Acacia  catechu. 
Wotiangil,  Hind.,  Carpesium,  $p, 
Wotu,  Can.,  Loranthus  falcatus. 
Wowli,    Mahb.,     Ulmus    integri- 

folia. 
AVow-wow,  Hylobates  agilis. 
Wren,  Birds  of  the  sub-fam.  Myio- 

therinte,  of  the  genera  tcsia,  pnoe- 

pyga,  ^oglodytes,   rimator,  Beg- 

ulus  cristatus. 
"Wrestlers.     See  Jetti ;  Kushtigar ; 

Phailwan. 
Wrightia  piscidia,  Echaltam. 
Wryneck,  Birds  of  the  genus  Tunx. 
Wuohnak,  Mahb.,  Aconitum  feroA. 
Wu-chu-yu,  Chin.,  Xanthoxylon 

piperitum. 
Wudalu,  Tel.,  Phaseolus  mungo. 
Wuddar  or  Wudiawar,  Tel.,  Labour- 
ing men,  tank  and  well  diggers, 

road-makers.   See  India ;  Waddar. 
Wuduffa,    Tel.,    Alangium    hexa- 

W petalum. 
ufat-nama,  Abab.,  the  history  of 
one's  death. 
Wugi,  a  great  maritime  people  of 
Celebes,  the  Macassar  men.     See 
Bugi ;  India. 
Wuh-mu,  Wu-pi,  Chin.,  Ebonj. 
Wu-hwa-kwo,  CHIN.,  Ficus  carioa. 


Wukama  maram,  Tam.,  Diospyro« 
cordifolia. 

Wu-king.    See  Literature. 

Wu-kiu-muh,  Chin.,  Stillingia  sebi- 
fera. 

Wukku,  Tam.,  Crotalaria  juncea. 

Wukkun,  SiND.,  Zapania  nodiflora. 

Wukna  maram,  Tam.,  Diospyros 
cordifolia. 

Wulena,  Hind.,  Sterculia  Wal- 
lichiL 

Wulhe  keeray,  Tam.,  Convolvulus 
repens. 

Wu-lien-ts'ze,  Chin.,  Averrhoa  oar- 
ambola. 

Wull-ellu,  also  EUu,  Can.,  Sesamum 
orientale. 

WuUi  kirai  or  VuUi  kirai,  Tam., 
Convolvulus  repens. 

Wul-vrala,  Tel.,  Dolichos  uniflorus. 

Wuma  mara,  Can.,  CalophyUum 
inophyllum. 

Wumo,  Mahb.,  Nepheliuni  long- 
anum. 

Wu-mu,  Wu-pi,  Chin.,  Diospyros 
melanoxylon. 

Wunde,  Can.,  Female  tree  of  Caly- 
saccion longifolia. 

Wungu  or  Ketangi,  a  wood  of  Java, 
often  used  instead  of  teak ;  the 
grain  is  somewhat  finer  ;  when  in 
full  blossom,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  beaut^l  tree  existing. 
Wuni,  of  Java,  afifords  a  reddish 
wood. 

Wunjah  maram,  Tam.,  Acacia 
amara. 

Wunjooli  maram,  Tam.,.  Cedrola 
toona. 

Wurak,  Hind.,  Pushtu,  Bhamnus 
virgatus,  B.  Persica? 

Wurali.     See  Curare. 

Wuria,  Hind.,  Corylus  ooluma. 

Wuroon  Dev.    See  Si)irit-worship. 

Wurriale,  Guj.,  Hind.,  Fennel  seed, 
Nigella  sativa. 

Wnrrus,  Mahb.,  Bignonia  quadri- 
locularis. 

Wusaweh.    See  India. 

Wusiat  nameh,  Abab.,  a  will  or 
testament. 

Wu-sih-fu,  Chin.,  Bole  Armenian. 

Wusiqa,  a  bond  or  written  agree- 
ment. 

Wustay-kaia,  Tel.,  Solanum  pubes- 
cens. 

Wu-tsih-yu,  Chin.,  Cuttle-fish. 

Wu-tung-shu,  Chin.,  Dryandra  cor- 
difolia. 

Wu-yu-wha,  Chin.,  Joncsia  asoka. 

Wyala,  Tel.,  Vitex  negundo. 


Xylofloopa  tenuiscapa.  See  Carpen- 
ter Bee. 

Xylotrechus  quadripes.  See  Borer ; 
Coffee  Phuiting,  775. 


Xanjcba,  Hind.,  Commelyna  ob- 
liqua. 

Xanthoxylnm  hostile.    See  Tejbal. 

Xanthoxylum  piperitum.  See 
Fagara;  Japan;  Pepper. 

Xatirah,  Malay,  Carpets. 

Xenopeltidce.    See  Beptiles. 

Xerxes.  See  Languages ;  Perse- 
polls. 

Ximenia  JSgyptiaca,  Balanites 
i£gyptiaca. 

Xiphidium.    See  Hsemodoraoes. 

XiphiidsB.     See  Fishes,  1118. 

Xiphiline.    See  Polyandry. 

Xisuthrus.    See  Chaldiea,  641. 

Xylia  dolabriformis,  Inga  xylocarpa. 

Xylocarpus  granatnm,  Carapa  Mo- 
luocensuB. 

XylophagL    See  Insects. 

Xylopia  aromatica.    Sec  Pepper. 
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Taconin,  Jap.,  a  person  in  Govern- 

ment  employ. 
Tadava.     See  Krishna. 
Yadu  or  Jadu.     See  Kajputs. . 
Yse-kha-oung,  BuBM.,  Ficus  d»mo- 

num. 
Yse-kyie,   BuBM.,    Strychnos  pota* 

torum. 
Yas-tha-pau,  BuBM.,  Ficus  glomer- 

ata. 
Yah-chih-ts'au,  Chin.,   Commelyna 

polygama. 
Ya-hiang,  Mih-hiang,  Chin.,  Lign- 

aloes. 
Yailak.    See  Kishlak. 
Yai-nan,  Bubm.,  Petroleum. 
Yajnaywalkya.    See  Janaka. 
Yajnopavita,  Sansk.,  Zonar. 
Ya-kii},  Chin.,  Stillingia  sebifera. 
Ya-lan-mi,  Chin.,  Cochineal. 
Yali.    See  Sculptures. 
Yalum,  Maleal.,  Elettaria   carda- 

momum. 
Yam,  m  of  Dioscorea. 
Yama-dipa,   Lamp  of  Yama.     See 

Cartica. 
Yanadi    See  Cuddapah. 
Yang  of  Kashmir,  Fenda  asafoetida. 
Yang-k'-i-shih,  Chin.,  Asbestos. 
Yang-t'sai,  Chin.,  Sea-weed. 
Yang-t'-sing,  Chin.,  Cobalt.    ' 
Yang-tze-kiang,  i.  438. 
Yan  -  siu  -  kiu,    Chin.,    Hydrangea 

Thunbergii. 
Yashm,  Pebs.    See  Jade ;  Yuh. 
Yashti  madhukamu,  Tel.  ,  Liquorice. 
Yasna.    See  Zendavesta. 
Yavanika,  Sansk.,  ligusticum  ajo- 

wan. 
Yaveme,      SiNOH.,      Alseodaphne 

semcarpifolia. 
Yayla,  Yalak,  or  Ailak,  Tubk.,  an 

upland. 
Yazna  or  Yajna.    See  Parsee. 
Yesi,  Tel.,  Pterocarpus  marsupium. 
YeJa  kulu,   Sanna   elaki,   Elettaria 

cardamomum. 
Ye  -  Iftn  -  hiang,  Chin.,  Pergularia 

odoratissima. 
Yelderm.    See  Othman. 
Yelka'of  Waddars,GerhilIus  Indicus. 
Yella  maddi,  Tel.,  Anogeiraus  lati- 

folius. 
Ye  Malai,  Mount  DiUi. 
Yemaneh,  Bubm.,  Gmelina  arborea. 
Yen-ohi-lriah,  Chin.,  Lawionia  in* 

ermis. 
Yendaik,  Bubm.,  Diospyros  embry- 

opteris,  Dalbei^  latiiolia. 
Yen-hu-soh,  Chin.,  Corydalis  am- 
^^  bigua. 
Yenki,  Limboo,  Boehmeria  frutes- 

cens. 
Yen  •  lai  -  hung.  Chin.,  Plumbago 

Zeylanica. 
Yentawa,  Tel.,  Herpestes,  «p. 
Yenuga  -  palleru,    Tel.,    Pedalium 

murex. 
Yen-wo,  Chin.,  Bird  nests. 
Yerika,  Brika,  Maleal.,  Calotropis 

gigantea. 
Yerkala.    See  Couvade ;  Cuddapah. 
Yerool,    Can.,  Mahb.,  Inga  xylo- 
carpa. 
Yerra  adavi  maUa,  Tel.,  Jasminum. 
Yenra  gogu,  Tel.,  Hiblscoa  sabda- 

riffa. 
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Yer»-juvi,  Tel.,  Ochna  sqaarrosa. 
Yetti-oottaji  Tau.,  Stryclmos  nox 

▼omica. 
Yew.  TaxuB  baocatar 
Yezaejird.    See  Persia. 
Yezid.     See  Khalifah. 
Ygarrot.     See  Philippines. 
Yih-mu-ts'au,   Chin.,  Leonoras  Si- 
nensis. 
Yin-chin-hau,  Chin.,  Wormwootl. 
Ying-chun-hwa,    Chin.,    Magnolia 

conspioua. 
Ying-shwui-shih,  Chin.,  Calc.  spar. 
Yoga.     See  Sankbya. 
Yoh-hnng-hwa,  Chin.,  Safflower. 
Yomah.     See  Mountains. 
Yomut*    See  Turkoman. 
Yoong,  BURM.,  Conocarpus  acumi- 

natujB. 
Yonng-tha-ji,  BuRM.,  Xanthoxylon 

budrunga. 
Ypo,  Cblkbes,  StrychnoB  tieuie. 
Yuchi    or   Yue   tchi      See    Hun ; 

Indo-Soythi;  Sac«e. 
Yudishtra.      See    Baldeva;   Indra^- 

prastha ;  Pandu. 
Yueh  •  shih,    Hwan  -  sha.     Chin., 

Borax. 
Yueh-tan,  Chin., (Gardenia  radicans. 
Yuen-tan,  Tan-fen,  Chin.,  Minium. 
Yuh,  Chin.,  Jade. 
Yu-kiau,  Yu-piau-kiau,  Isinglass. 
Ya-Ii,  Chin.,  Cherry,  Cerasus  vul- 
garis. 
Yul-Sung,.or  Lhassa.    See  Tibet. 
Yung  ma  dse,  BrsM.,  Abelmosohus 

escnlentuB. 
Yung-mai,  Yang-ma,  Chin.,  Erio- 

botnra  Japonica. 
Yun-hiang,  Chin.  ,  Sandarach. 
Yn-tu,  Chin.,  Colocasia  esoulenta. 
Yu-yu-liang,  Chin.,  Hfematite. 
Yuz,  Hind.,  Hunting  leopard,  Felis 

jubata. 
Y-wai-gyi,  BuRif.,  Adenanthera  pa- 

▼onina. 
Ywet  kya  pen  ^ouk,  Bcrm.,  Bryo- 

phyllum  calycinum. 


Zababi,  Hind.,  a  kind  of  emerald. 

Zabad,  Arab.,  Civet. 

Zabib,  ARAB.,yiti9  vinifera,  Raisins. 

Zabit,  Arab.,  Pers.,  a  chief  magis- 
trate of  a  town;  in  Egypt,  the 
police  magistrate. 

Zaoiyah  -  uf-  Mohil.  See  Maldive 
Islandfl. 

Zablestan.    See  Kandahar. 

Zabrjad  or  Zamarrad,  Hind,,  Emer- 
ald. 

Zabub.    See  Fly ;  Insects ;  Zimb. 

Zadianuj,  Arab.,  Fennel,  Nigella 
sativa. 

Zadwar,  Arab.,  Curcuma  zedoaria, 

Zae.    SeeZai;  Zoe. 

Zaemukt.    See  Afghanistan. 

Zafaran,  Hind.,  Crocus  sativus,  also 
Aristoloclua  rotunda. 

Zafar-takeea,  a  fakir's  dwelling. 

Zafnee,  Pers.,  the  laurel. 

Zaghun,  HiND.,  Cucumis  melo. 

ZagroB.    See  Eobatana. 

Zahal,  Arab.,  Saturn. 

Zahar.  Pbrs.,  Poison. 

Zahazi  gugal,  Kash.,  Cicuta  virosa. 

Zahar  mohra.  Hind.,  Beaoar. 

Zabr-ul-ajl,  ARAB.,  Mirabilis  jalapa. 

Zfti,  PUBBTU,  a  section  of  a  tribe, 
oftener  written  Zye,  as  Eutufsye, 
Barakave.    See  2Soe. 

Zain  Shah,  a  Muhammadan  saint; 
oblationa  are  offered  at  hia  shrme. 


Zain-ul-abidin,  Arab.,  a  Muham- 
madan.     See  Sufi. 

Zaisi,  Hind.,  Glycirrhiza  triphyila. 

Zaitun,  Hind.,  Olea  Europaea,  the 
olive  tree,  also  Olea  ferruginea. 

Zaj-balur,  PERS.,  Alum. 

Zal-i-sham,  Syrian  vitriol. 

Zakat,  Arab.,  Alms,  Tithes,  Cus- 
toms, Duties  levied  on  commod- 
ities of  importance. 

Zakha  Khcl.     See  Afghanistan. 

Zakhm-i-haiyat,  Pers.,  Sphoeran- 
thus  mollis,  also  S.  hirtus,  Olinus 
lotoides,  Cissan^)elos  pareira, 
Tinospora  cordifolia,  and  the 
creeper  Lettsomia. 

Zal.     See  Teheran. 

Zaieya  decandra,  Trianthema  decan- 
drum. 

Zalzalah,  Per.s.,  an  earthquake. 

Zamai,  Hind.,  Suaeda  fruticosa. 

Zamarrud,  Arab.,  Emerald,  BeryL 

Zamba,  Hind.,  Prunns  padua. 

Zambak,  Arab.,  Polyanthes  tube- 
rosa ;  Pers.,  Jasminum  sambae. 

Zamboorak,  small  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, wall  -  pieces  or  swivels 
mounted  on  camels. 

Zambur,  Hind.,  large  powerful 
pincers.  Forceps. 

Zam-gyouk,  BuRH.,  Garuga,  9p. 

Zamin,  Pers.,  Earth ;  Zamin-bosi, 
a  humble  salutation,  literally 
kissing  the  earth. 

Zamin-loind,  Hind., Arum  campanu- 
latum,  also  Dioscorea  bulbifera, 
Yam. 

Zammalu,  SlNOH.,  Pterocarpus  mar- 
supium. 

Zamorin.    See  Feudatory;   Fisher- 

.   men. 

Zampun,  a  Chinese  district  officer 
in  the  valley  of  the  Sutlej  in 
Hundes. 

Zam-zam,  Hagar*s  well  at  Mecca. 

Zand,  also  Zend.    See  Persia. 

Zanda,  Hind.,  Dracocephalum  he- 
terophyllura. 

Zandian,  Tel.,  the  zonar  or  zannar, 
sacred  cord  of  the  Hindus. 

Zangar  or  Zangabar,  Verdigris,  Sub- 
acetate  of  copper ;  when  pounded 
it  yields  a  blue-green  of  great 
beauty.  Zangari-kacha-rang,  Ver- 
diter,  a  green  colour,  not  perma- 
nent ;  it  is  made  by  dipping  cloth 
into  a  solution  of  verdinis.  Zan- 
gari-pukhta-rang,  Verditer,  per- 
manent blue.  Zangari  rang,  a 
pale  blue-green  colour;  applied 
also  to  emeralds  of  good  colour,  a 
verditer  blue  or  turquoise  colour. 

Zangaria.    See  CentraVAaia,  619. 

Zangbar,  Arab.,  Sulphate  of  copper, 
Blue-rtone,  Blue  vitrioL 

Zangbari,  Pers.,  Pistacia  terebin- 
thus,  Turpentine. 

Zangcha,  Hind,  of  Basahir,  Briok- 
tea. 

Zanjabil,  Pers.,  Ginger. 

Zan^afar,  Arab.,  Cinnabar. 

Zanjira,  also  written  Yanjira  and 
Jinjeera,  a  Mahratta  corruption  of 
Jazira,  an  island. 

Zanjira,  Pers.,  a  chain,  a  kind  of 
gold  wire. 

Zantedesohia  aromatica,  Homa- 
lonema  aromatioum. 

Zar,  Hind.,  Gold ;  Zarin,  Golden. 

Zara  baf,  Cloth  of  gold  or  gold 
tiMue. 

Zar  -  afshan.  See  Central  Asia ; 
Chryse. 

Zar  afshane  kaghaz,  Gold  paper. 

Zaral,  Hind.,  Gymnospom  spfnoM. 
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Zarangu    SeeDaria. 

Zarawand-kalaii,  HiKD.,  or  Z.  dam 
or  Z.  tawil,  Aristoloi^ia  lonnL 

Zarawand  mundaraj  or  Z.  Imvd, 
Aristoloohia  rotunda. 

Zarayat,  PiRa,  AgricultiiTe,  Hus- 
bandly. 

Zar  buti.  Hind.,  Ooscuta  reflexa. 

Zard,  Pkrs.,  Yellow. 

Zarda.  Hind.,  a  quality  of  tobacco. 

Zardak  Lahori,  PBRa,  Batelaa 
edulis. 

Zard-aln,  Per&,  Pranus  Aimeinaes, 
Apricot,  the  Armeniaca  vulgMis; 
properly  Zard-am,  the  ^dknr 
peach,  coiTUpted  in  the  bills  of 
the  N.W.  Himalaya  into  jaldara, 
jaldhari.  and  hari. 

Ziml  ohob,  Zard  ehobeb.  Pees., 
Turmeric,  Cnrcama  longa. 

Zard  gopi.  Hind.,  Bntea  frondosa. 

Zard  matti,  Hind.,  Yellow  oekre. 

Zar-dozi,  EEiND.,  EmbtoideTOd  witk 
gold  thread.  Gold  embrndeiy. 

Zard    sosan.     Hind., 


aurea. 
Zareeh,  a  tombstone,  in  the  ahape  ol 

a  taboot. 
Zarf ,  Arab.  ,  a  cup  withoat  handler ; 

plural,  Zaruf,  Veasels. 
Zargal,  Hind.  ,  Flacourtia  aepiaria. 
Zargar,  a  goldsmith. 
Zari,  Hind.,  Zizrphua  nummolanu 
Zari,  Cloth  of  gold.     See  Bodla. 
Zaria,  Pbrs.,  Chain  armour. 
Zarira,  also  Kasbul  zarira,   HZ!IIX, 

Agatiiotes,  sp. 
Zarishk  talkh,  HnfD.,  Beriwrts  ly- 

eium,  B.  Asiatica  or  B.  aiirtata. 
Zamianochegus.    See  Pand  ja. 
Zamaik   sundi,    A  bar.    Bed  sal- 

phuret  of  artenia 
Zarnaik-zard,    Pers.,    Yellow  «ul- 

phuret  of  anenio,  Orpiment. 
Zamub,  also  Zumui,  HiNi>.,  Ttojo 

baccata,  Himalayan  yew. 
Zarrah  Lake,  the  Aria  Palos ;  Zur 

is  a  mountain  in  DawBr,  and  a 

celebrated  idol  which  waa  tlicre 

worshipped.   According  to  Ehln- 

stone,  it  is  in  the  middle  or  ^ 

Lake  Zarani  or  Zarrah,  whiA  tiie 

natives   call    the    Sea    of    Zar. 

Conolly,  however,  aays  it  ia  act 

in  the  lake,  but  in  the  viriaiij 

of  it. 
Zarrat  or  darra,  Arab.,   Suighiua 

vulgare. 
Zatar-kalandar,  HiNl>.,  Thymos  wtt- 

phyllum. 
Za  te  pha,  BtiRM.,  Natmeg,  Xyrs- 

tica  moschata. 
Zatt,  a  gipsy  tribe  ia  Oman. 
Zatud,  Hind,  of  Ladakfa,    T7rtica 

hyperborea. 
Zaza,  a  Kurd  race  between  Dbr^ 

beker,  Palo,  and  Moosh. 
Zbam  or  Mat  zbang,  Hittd.,  AbeSa 

triflora.    idso    Lonicert^    qufaqn* 

loculana. 
Zbnr,  Hind.,  Artem&sia 
Ze-beingr,  a  ^be  in  Bonn^ 
Zebra.    See  Eqaidfe ';  Kjui^ ; 

malia. 
Zedoary,  Omtsmua  aedeaiinL 
Zekum,  Arab.,  Bnphoriihnn. 
ZelUj  Pxm.,  Leeehea. 
Zen-bywon,    BURIC,    DiHoeihi 

breUa. 
Zend.    See  Literature ; 
Zendaveita.    See  Hmvndi; 

BOO. 

Zengi-har,  Bsiio.,l&rnlMluL 
Zenobii,  widoir  of  OdeBattta 
Titeor;  pyayiik 
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eocritum  diBtichon,  Hordeum  dh- 
tichon. 

eolites,  Minerals  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  some  alkali,  and  some 
'vrater;  they  are  abundant  near 
ITaldroog. 

erambad,  Zerakbadj  also  Jadwar, 
Pbbs.,  Curcuma  ledoaria. 

iera^rand-daraz,  Zerawand-ut*ta- 
-wily  Pers.,  Aristolochia  longa. 

iertusht.    See  Zoroaster. 

ierambet  speciosum,  Alpinia  nutans. 

leuzera  coneae.  See  Coffee  Plant- 
ing ;  Drepana. 

!ewar  or  Kali  zewar,  Hind.,  Bup- 
lenmm  marginatum. 

leylah,  in  lat.  11"  ^2'  N.,  long.  43" 
3(y  E.,  a  seaport  town  of  some 
importanco  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  trading  with  Mocha. 

ren.  Hind,  of  Bpiti,  a  kind  »f 
barley. 

ihamo,  Bhot,  Sciurus  lokriah. 

•hanear,  Hind.,  Dolomitea  macro- 
oepnala. 

Shikak,  Hind.,  Daphne  oleoides. 

jhiko.  Hind.,  Lonicera  hypolenca. 

Sbing,  Tib.,  Cultivated  land. 

Sbo,  Tib.,  the  domestic  animals  in 
Ijadakh  are  principally  ponies,  the 
yak,  ^e  zho,  asses,  mules,  sheep, 
goats,  and  dogs.  The  zho  or  zhobu 
10  a  hybrid  between  the  yak  and 
the  common  cow ;  the  female  is 
called  a  zho-mo. 

Shuk,  Hind.,  Spiraea  E^mtschatika. 

Siaraty  a  yalley  in  Baluchistan  pf 
considerable  extent,  well  watered 
and  cultivated. 

Sib,  AJEtAB.,  Iguana. 

Sibakh,  Arab.,  Mercury. 

Siganah,  12  leagues  from  Trebizond 
on  the  road  to  Enserum,  gives 
name  to  the  Zigimah  Dagh  pass. 

Sigger,  a  Baluch  tribe.  See  Baluch- 
istan; MinghaL 

Zik,  Bhot,  Felis  diardi. 

Zilzacch,  Hind.,  Pers.,  Rasaut,  the 
extract  of  berberry  root. 

Zimb  of  Abyssinia,  one  of  the  Taha- 
nida?.     See  Fly;  Insects  ;  Tse*tse. 

Zimbil,  Hind.,  Potamogcton  gra- 
mineus. 

Zimbjoon,  Dillenia  aurea. 

Zimiong,  Bhot,  Muatela  subhema- 
ohalana. 

Zimma,  BXJBM.,  Ghiokrassia  tabu- 
lariB. 

Zimmay.  See  Karen ;  Laos ;  Maha- 
RadzarWcng;  Titles. 

ZimjM.    See  Bhutan. 


Zin,  Peks.,  Hind.,  a  saddle,  pro- 
nounced Zeen;  Zin-posh,  an  em- 
broidered saddle-cover. 

Zinbaori,  Jaf.,  a  war  snrcoat  with 
gold  tusue  facing. 

Zinbyewn,  Burm.  ?  Dillenia,  sp. 

Zinda  Shah  Madar.  See  I)am-i- 
Madar. 

Zindik,  Arab.,  a  fire-worshipper. 

Zin-ga-lae,  Tavot,  Ancistrolobus 
cameus. 

Zingi.    See  Orfa. 

ZinjabU,  Zingabil,  Arab.,  Zingiber 
officinale. 

Zinzid,-  Pers.  ,  Efnagnus  orientalis. 

Ziogun,  a  title  of  former  secular  em- 
perors of  Japan. 

Zira,  Hind.,  Bupleurum  margina- 
tum, also  Caminum  cyminum. 

Ziraat,  Hind.,  Agriculture,  Cultiva* 
tion,  Tillsge,  Husbandry. 

Zirah  gulab,  Hind.,  Bosa  centifolia. 

Zirai  rang.  Hind.,  Shade  of  the 
brown  drab  colour  of  zira  or 
cumin  seed;  in  Pushtu,  yellow 
colour. 

Zirak,  the  ancestor  of  the  Barukzai 
.  clan  of  Afghans.    See  Daurani. 

Zira  safed,  Caminum  cyminum, 
Cumin  seed. 

Zira  siyah,  HzKD.,  Carum  gracile, 

also   Cuminum   cyminum,.  black 

oomin;     sometimes    applied    to 

caraway  seed,  also  to  Aplotaxis 

.  candicans. 

Zircon.    See  Precious  Stones^ 

Zirdnk,  Peb».,  Carrot,  .Dauciis  ca- 
rota. 

Zireeii  Pers.,  Melilotus  officinalU. 

Ziririik  shirin  or  Mitha  zirishk,  a 
■  raisin  derived  from  the  Vitis  vini- 
.  f  era. 

Zirishk  taikh  or  Zirisht-tursh,  a 
very  austere  berry  which  resembles 
,  the  fruit  of  the  Berberis  lycium. 

Zirra,  also  Zirra  baktar,  Pers., 
.  Plate  armour. 

Zirsud,  Arab.,  Curcuma  longa. 

Zitha,  BuBM.,  Castanea  Marta- 
.  banioa. 

Zizania  aquatica.     See  Pasari. 

Zismoihua  hamosa,  Sageretia  hamosa. 

Zjibb  -  ul  -  ajl,  EoTFT. ,  Mirabilis 
jalapa. 

Zodiacal  signs,  Joshi. 

Zoe,  Pushtu,  means  sou,  generally 
spelled  Zae,  Zye,  Zio,  or  Zai. 

ZoesB.    See  Crustacea. 

Zoenil,  HiND.,  Pyrethnun,  sp. 

Zogi.  Dras  adjoins  Kashmir,  the 
.  intorcommuDieation  being  by  the 


Zogi  pass,  a  remarkable  dei^ression 
of  11,300  feet,  through  which  blow 
the  moist  winds  of  Kashmir,  and 
Dras  is  the  most  humid  and  fertile 

Srovince  of  Tibet, 
ak.     See  Gaveh. 

Zohur,  Arab.,  Hind.,  Pers.,  Noon ; 
Zohar  •  ka  -  namaa,  the  noontide 
payers. 

Zoilus.     See  Bactria  ;  Greeks. 

Zolim-buriki,  Tam.,  Schleichera  tri- 
juga. 

Zollinger,  a  Dutch  naturalist  who 
resiaed  a  long  time  in  the  island 
of  Ball 

Zonangi.     See  Jonakan. 

Zonnalu,  Tel.,  plur..  Sorghum  vul- 
gare. 

ZonuridsB,  a  family  of  Saurian  rep- 
tiles. Tachydromus  sexlineatus, 
the  Tachydrome,  is  a  tropical  form 
of  this  family,  and  is  found  in 
Cochin-China,  China,  Borneo,  and 
Java ;  Pacseudopus  gracilis  is  of 
Khassjra.    See  Reptiles. 

Zoottupaku,  Tel.,  Cynanchum  ex- 
tensum. 

Zoroastriana.  See  Ormuzd  ;  Par- 
dee. 

Zosho,  Hind.,  Daphne  oleoides. 

Zoung-ga-la,  Burh.,  AncistrolobuB 
cameus. 

Zoungyah,  BuRU./A^errhoacaram- 
bola. 

Zoz,  Zozan,  Hind.,  Alhagi  maur- 
orum. 

Zo^mus,  LiAQH.,  a  genus  of  brachy- 
urous  Crustacea.  . 

Zrand,  Hind.,  Cuscuta  pedicellata. 

Znif,  Arab.,  Zizyphus  jujuba. 

Zuburjud,  Per^m  Tppaz.. 

Zuddal  tayngai,  Tam.,  Sea-cocoa- 
nut. 

Zufa,  Hind.,  Nepetaeiliaris. 

Zuf»  yabis,  Arab.,  Hyssopus  offici- 
nalis, also  writt^  Zufai  yeabus 
and  Zufai  yebus. 

Zulikha,  Potip]iar*B.wife. 

Zull,  Arab.,  Carpets. 

Zunkar  mad'ni,  also  Tutiai  sabz, 
Pers.,  Sulphate  of  copper. 

Zurak  or  Zoruck,  a  heavy  traffic 
boat  on  rivecs  Sutlej,  Indus,  etc. 

Zury,  Turk.,  .  a  t]iomy  shrub  of 
Balkh  on  which  camels  graze. 

Zatup-aku,  Tel.,  Cynanchum  exten- 
sum. 

Zu  nn  Nun.    See  Sufi. 

Zu-ya,  Dze-ya,  Burm.,  Camin  seed. 

Zygodoctylfe.  See  Phosphorescence. 
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BIRD  INDEX. 

The  figares  refer  to  the 
imges,  vol.  i.  pp.  367-381, 
of  the  article  'Birds.' 


Accentors . 
Affinities  . 

Barbets 
Bee-eaters 
Blue  birds 
British  birds 
Broad  billa 
Bolbuls     . 
Bullfinches 
Buntings  . 

Choughs  . 
Climbers  . 
Cockatoos . 
Coracidse  . 
Coucals  . 
Creepers  . 
Cross  bills 
Crows  . 
Cuckoos    . 

Dores        . 

Eagles 
Eurylaimidse 

Falcons     . 
Finches 
Flower  peckers 
Fly  catchers 

Game  birds 
Goat  suckers 
Grosbeaks 

Harriers    . 
Hawks 
Honey  guides 
Honey  sucker 
Hoopoes    . 
HombiUs  . 

Insessores . 

Jays . 

Kingfishers 
Kites 

Larks         • 
Lories 

Mag|>ie8    . 
Martins     . 
Migration. 
Munias 
Mynas 
Mythical  birds 

Natatores  • 
Nests 
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.  378 

.  372 

.  376 

.  375 

.  377 

.  370 

.  375 

873,  377 

.  379 

.  379 

.  378 

.  375 

.  375 

.  375 

.  376 

.  376 

.  379 

.  378 

.  376 

.  879 

.  874 

.  375 

.  374 

.  379 

.  376 

.  377 

.  879 

.  ;^4 

.  379 

.  374 

372,  374 

.  376 

.  376 

.  376 

.  375 

.  874 

.  378 

.  375 

.  374 

.  379 

.  375 

.  378 

.  374 

.  869 

.  379 

.  879 

.  373 

.  381 

.  368 


PAQE 

Nutcrackers      .        .     378 
Nut-hatcher      .        .    376 

Orioles      .        .        .377 
Owls.        .        .        .374 

Paradise  birds  .  .    376 

l*arrot8      .  .  .    376 

Perchers    ,  .  .    374 

Piculets     .  .  .376 

Pigeons     .  .  .379 
Pipits        ...     378 

Piscatores.  .  .    381 

Plumage   .  .  .    368 

Polar  birds  .  .    372 

Raptores  .        .        .    373 

Redstarts .        .        .    878 
Rollers      .        .        .375 

Sailors'  namings  .    373 

Shrikes     .  .  .376 

Sparrows  .  .  .     379 

StarUngs  .  .  .379 

Sun  birds  .  .  .376 

Swallows  .  .  .    374 

Sylviadae  .  .  .378 

Tenuirostres  .  .    376 

Tlirushes  .  .  .377 

Tits  .        .  .  .378 

Trogons     .  .  .375 

Vultures  .        .        .373 

Waders     ...  380 

Wagtails  ...  378 

Warblers  ...  378 

Weaver  birds    .        .  379 

Woodpeckers    .        .  375 

Wrynecks         .        .  376 

BOATS  AND  SHIPS. 

The  figures  refer  to  the 
pages,  voL  i.  pp.  892-401, 
of  the  article  'Boats.' 


Bagla 

Bhur 

Biduk 

Boatila  manche 

Boleah 

Budgerow 

Catamaran 

Chaong-loong 

Cha-shun  . 

Chay-teng 

Oha-yuk-teng 

Chee-tung-teng 

Cho-ka-shun 

Chompreng 

Ohoy-teng 

Chu-teng  . 

Crab.        • 

Dengi       • 


.  396 

.  897 

.  399 

.  394 

.  397 

.  396 

.  396 

.  400 

.  400 

.  401 

.  401 

.  400 

.  400 

.  899 

.  401 

.  400 

.  400 

.  897 


Doni . 
Dow  . 

Dragon  boat 

Fa-shun 
Fa-teng 
Fishing  boats  of 
bay 

Gandoo 
Ganges  boats 

Hi-Fi 

H'nou 

How-tow-shun 

lUanun 
Indus  boats 
Irawadi  boats 

Junk         . 

Ka-do-lay . 
Kakap 
Ka-too 

Kong-nga-teng 
Koo-tay    . 
Kora-kora . 
Kow-teng . 

Lorcha 
Loung-zayet 

Manche 
Masula  boat 
Ma-yong-shun 
Mi-teng     . 

Na-choy-teng 
Nam-mo- teng 
Ngou-yak-teng 

Oolak        • 

Paduakan . 
Palwar 

Pamba  manche 
Panswah  . 
Pantjallang 
Patamar   . 
Pein-go     . 
Penjajap  . 
Point  de  Galle 
Prahu 
Pukat 
PuteU 

Sa-dho  • 
Sambuk  . 
Sam-pan  . 
Saa-to-teng 
San-kwo-teog 
Se-kong  . 
Sha-teng  . 
Shem  . 
Si-qua  • 
Snake  boat 
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396 
395 
400 


Bom- 


400 
401 

394 

398 
397 

400 
397 
400 

.S99 
395 
397 

400 


.  898 

.  399 

.  398 

.  401 
399,400 

•  399 

.  401 

.    399 
.    398 

.  394 

.  397 

.  400 

.  401 

401 

399,400 

.    401 

.    397 


399 
397 
894 
397 
399 
395 
398 
399 
397 
399 
399 
397 


caaoe 


.  898 
896 

898,400 
.  400 
.  401 
.  399 
.  400 
.  400 

899,400 
.    394 


PASI 

Tai-tow-teng 

.    401 

Tan -poo    . 

.    400 

Tcha-ho-ten^     , 

.  m 

Tchi-teng . 

.    401 

Ting-king . 

.    399 

Tista  river 

.  »r 

Tong-kong 

.    3» 

Too-sbun  . 

.  m 

Wang-lau  . 

.    460 

Wang-abuee-toc 

»         .    400 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

The  figares  refer  to  tfe 
pages,  voL  L  pp.  447-4S^ 
of  the  article  'Bntok 
India.' 

AbarHilU  .  «  4« 
Abar  tribes  .  .  4oS 
Aboriginal  tribes  349t,  456» 

478.474 
AdalShahi  .  .  ei 
AdmLnistration,  «  461 
Cost  of,  in  1880-^1, 


£1,291,483 
Afridi 

Agricultural 
Aham  race 
Ahar  race 
Ahir  race  . 
Ahmad  Shah 
Airavati    . 
Ajmir 

Aiodhya  city 
Aka  tribes 
Akalkot  nobles 
Akaiafci 


4S 
43£ 


4» 

435 


Alexan*der,  cities  and 
plants,  Gre^  gani- 
sons  in  the  Panjabi. 
militaiy  settle- 
ments at  T^axila 
(Deri  Shahan),  Ni> 
kaia(Mong).  Alex- 
andria (Uchii),  aiMl 
at  Patala  (Hyder- 
abad)    .         .*       , 

AUwal  battle     . 

Amar-kantak    . 

Ancient  dynasties     . 

Animal-worship 

Animallay 

Arabitae    •         •         « 

Araefaosia. 

Aravalli    • 

Arcot  rulers      ,        » 

Aria 

Armogam  ooenpied  • 


.    490 

•    4& 

.     43 

.     49S 

433,^ 

456 


4S 
453 
4« 
461 
4tS 


4« 


Army  of  India 
rise  and 
armies    of 
princes  . 
Cost  of,  in 
and 
Aroffe 


44r, 

454 


ite 
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Arti,   manufacture*, 

trade     .  .476 

Aryan  races  .    406 

Aryan  tongues  .        .    469 
Aiyavarta  .    451 

Assam       .        .     449,  456 
Itsnoblee  .        .    460 
Assessment,  land  467,  480 
Anran^b  (Alamsir 
l)     inyades     the 
Dekhan;  died  A.  D. 
1707       .        .        .453 
Authors    .        .     470,476 

Baber 

Baochufl    . 

Baotria     . 

Baghelkhand 

Baffhut     . 

Bahawulpur 

Baidara 

Balsan 

Balti 

Bamra 

Banaganapilly 

Bangalore 

Bangash    . 

Banswara. 

Barel  Hills 

BariDoab 

BaridShahi 

Baroda  State 

Bastar 

Bengal 


PAOB 
Burma  tribes  .  .  456 
Burma  war  ,    454 

Burmese  Buddhists  .  472 
Bushahr  .  .  456, 457 
Butani  ...  456 
Buzoti  .    456 


.  452 
.  451 
.    452 

457,459 
.  457 
.  457 
.  457 
.  467 
.  456 
.    457 

453,  457 
.  457 
.  456 
.    457 

449,  456 
.  450 
.    458 

453,457 

.    457 

448,  457,  482 


Calcutta  city    . 
Cambay    . 
Canals 
Canyaoubha 
Cape  Comorin  . 
Cape  Monce 


4.>3,454 
.  457 

450,  482 
.  451 
.  449 
.  449 


Bengal,    Lieutenant 
Goremor 

Bengal  army  mutiny 

Bengal  nobles  . 

Bengal      Presidency 
established    . 

Berar 

Bhagu^thi 

Bhajji 

Bharata    . 

Bhartpur  State 

Bhaura  race 

Bhil  ... 

Bbopal 

Bhopawur 

Bhmyah  race 

Bhumij  race 

Bhurtpur 

Bhutia 

Bikanir     . 

Bilaspuri  . 

Blue  Mountain 

Board  of  Control  441,  448, 

462 

Bombay    . 

Bombay  acquired 

Bombay  a  presidency 

Bombay  nobles 

Boondee   . 

Boughton . 

Boundaries    449,451,452, 

456 
Bosdar 
Brahmans 
Brahmaputra 
British  aoquiritions  . 
British  amral  . 
British  Empire  of  In 

diadeclarod 
British  India  titles  . 
British  pioTinoea 
British      supremacy 

permits  increase  .  455 
Buddhists  .  .  472 
Bttgti  ...  456 
Bundelkhand  .  457,458 
Bunnooohi  456 

Bunoorwal  456 

Burma      ...        .    449 
Burma  titles     .        .    460 

vol-  in. 


462 
465 
469 

448 

457 

450 

457 

451 

453 

456 

.        .    457 

453,  457,  458 

.    457 

.    455 

.     4.'>5,  456 

.    457 

.    456 

.    457 

457 

449 


454 
448 
457 
459 
457 
447 


456 
478 

450 
448 
447 

458 
460 
462 


Camatic  dynasty  453 

Castes  .  .  473,  474 
Cauvery  .  .  .  450 
Census  .  454 

Central  India  nobles  457^ 
Central  Provinces  .  457 
Its  nobles  .  .  460 
Ceylon  .  .  .447 
Chamba  .  .  .  457 
Champa  nomades  .  456 
Chandal  race  .  .  456 
Chandemagar  .  457 

Cham'ock,  Job  .  .  454 
Chensuar  .  .  .  449 
Chhuikhadan  .  .  457 
Chibali  ...  456 
Chiefs  of  India     457,  458, 

462 
Chigurzai .  .    456 

China  titles  .    460 

Chitaldrug  .  .  457 
Christianity  472,476,481 
Churasama  race  455 

Chutia  Nagpur  .  457 
Chutiaraoe  .  .  456 
Cinchona  .  .  .  483 
Cities  of  British  India, 

ancient  and  modem  453 
Clive,       Lord,       his 
services,     impeach- 
ment, and  death   .    463 
Cochin  State    .     453,457 
Coffee  introduced    :    482 
Commissioners,  Indian  486 
Conquerors  of  India      452 
Coote        .        .        .452 
Cornwallis,  permanent 
settlement  of,  1793, 
its  injurious  action    481 
Cosmos        Indioo- 

pleustes  ,  .  452 
Cotton  and  jute  mills  477 
Councillors  of  India .  462 
Otesias,  his  account  of 

India,  B.C.  401  .  451 
Cultivation  .    480 

Cutch  ...  457 
Cyrus  ,        ,    451 

Dafla  race  .    456 

Dakshana  Ganga  450 

Daman  .    458 

Dangs  ...  457 
Dard  ...  456 
Darius  satrapies  451,  452 
Darsana    .  .    474 

Day,  Francis    .  454 

Debt  of  India  .  .  467 
Decorative  and  oma- 

mental  arts   .  •  476 

Dehli     dynasty     de- 
throned .    458 
Dekhan    ...    449 
Dekhan     Muhamma' 
dan  dynasties,  their 
names  and  period  of 
rule       ...    453 
Dekhan  nobles       453,  458 
Dehra  Ghaaand  Dehra 

Ismail  .  .  .  456 
DeriShahan  .    452 
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Dewas  .467 

Dhami  .457 

Dhangar  emigrants  .  454 
Dhangarraoe  .  .  455 
Dhar  ...  457 
Dharwar  nobles  459 

Dhenwarrace  .  .  456 
Dherrace.        ,  456 

Dholpur  State  .     453,  457 
DhuUp  Singh   .        .    468 
Dihang     .        •        .    450 
Directors  of  E.  I.  Co., 
their  administration 

448,461 
Distinguished  officers  463 
Dixon,  Colonel  .  449 
Dogra  ...  456 
Dom  race .  .  ,  455 
Doon^rpur  .    457 

Dravidian  emigrants  454 
Dravidian  tongues  .  469 
Dreshuk  .  .  .  456 
Droughts  .  .  .479 
Dujana     .  .     457 

Dund        ...     456 

East  India  Company's 
charter  .        .  448 

Abolished  in  1858   461 
Liberal  pensions     468 

Education,  Museums, 
Asiatic  Societies  .    481 

Empress  of  India      .    458 

English  merchants  in 
1686atHoogly      .    454 

Exports    .        .        .477 

Famines   .        .     455,479 
Faridkot  ...  457 
Fetish  gods       .        .  476 
Feudatory  Princes,  .  462 
their  armies  464 
Fighting  men   .        .  456 
Finance,  army          .  465 
Finance  ministers     .  465 
Firosshah  battle       .  453 
Food  of  British  India, 
sufficient    for   the 
population     .        .  455 
Foreign  trade  .        .  448 
Forest  tribes     .        ,  449 
Forests     ...  482 
Fort-William  built  .  454 
France  in  India        .  457 
Frontier     tribes     of 
India,  their  fight- 
ing strength           .  456 
Frontiers .  456 
Further  India  .        .  452 


Gadaiiarace 

Ganges 

Garhwal   . 

Garo  races 

Gedrusia  .        • 

Geology    . 

Qetm 

Ghats 

Ghasni  dynasty 

Gilchrist,  J.  B. 

Goa  . 

Goalaraoe 

Godavery 

Gohil 


.    455 
450,  452 
456,457 
449,  456 
.     452 
.     449 
.     452 
.    449 
.    452 
.    471 
.    458 
.    456 
.    450 
.    456 
Gold  and  silver  ex- 
ports and  imports .    478 
Gond  race      449,  466,  456 
Goona       .        .        .    457 
Gop  race  .        .        .    456 
Gor  dynasty     .        :    452 
Governors,  Governor- 
Generals,  and 
Secretariat    .     462,  46  i 
Govindpur  .    454 
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Graco-Bactrian  sattie- 
ments  in  the  Panjab 
overthrown  by    the 
TueChi         .        .452 
Grama-devata  .        .    475 
Grassia  457 

Gujar  race        .    456,  457 
Guierat  battle  .        .    458 
Gukkar    ...    456 
Gupta    dynasty    of 
AJtnouj,  ruled  A.D. 
819-470,  overthrown 
by  the  White  Hun    452 
Gurehani .  456 

Guru        .  .476 

Gurungrace  .  .  456 
Gwalior    .        .        .457 

Hala  Mountains       .    449 
Hapta  Hindu  .        .    451 
Hasan  Ganea  Bahmani's 
successful  revolt  in  the 
Dekhan,  A.I).  1347     453 
Hassan  .    457 

Hastinapura     .  451 

Hastings,  Warren,  his 
services,     impeach- 
ment, long  delayed 
honour,  and  death    468 
Hazaia  district      449,  456 
Heoatseus  .    451 

Hercules  .  .  .  451 
Herodotus  .    451 

Himalaya  .  449, 456 
Himalaya  races  456 

Hindu  Dekhan  chiefs  458 
Hindu  mendicants  .  475 
Hindu  titles  .  .  460 
Hinduism  .    455 

Hindur-  .  .  .  457 
Hindus  .  .  451,478 
Hinalaz    .  .    451 

Hugli  settlement      .    454 
Hun,  overthrew  the 
Gupta       dynasty 
between    a.d.  450 
and  475         .        .    452 
Hundes    .  .    456 

Hussanzai  .    456 

HyderAU  .  .  453 
Hyderabad  .  .  457 
Hyderabad  State  .  453 
Hydraotes  .    450 

Icshwaka                  .  451 

ImadShahi  .  .  453 
Imports,  exports  448,  477 

Inaependent  tribes  .  .456 

India,  ancient  names  451 

India,  bounds  .        .  451 

India  is  agricultural  455 

Indore      .                .  457 

Indiaprestha    .  451 

Indus                       .  450 

Infanticide               .  488 

Invadert  of  India    .  452 

Irawadi    .                .  450 

Irrigation  and  canals  482 

Jains  .472 

Jaintya    •  .  449 

Jaintya  races   .  .  456 

Jaitwa  race  .  465 

JambuDwipa  .  .  461 

Janjira     .  .  467 

Janyaraoe  456 
Jat  of  Panjab  452, 466,  473 

Jawhar            .  .  467 

Jews         ...  472 

Jeypar  State    .  .  468 

Jeysulmir  467 

Jhalarace  455 

Jhallawar    '  .  457 

Jharijaraoe  455 
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Jind. 

Jodhpar 

Juang 

Jubbal 

Judoon 

Jnmmoo 

Jumna 

Jnmnotri 

JortiMB 


KAbul  river 

Kachliirace 

Kader 

Kadiir 

Kashan    . 

KaUor     . 

Kaibartha  raco 

KaiUui 

Kaira  noblea 

Kalahandi 

Kali  river 

Kalikuta  . 

Kalda 

Kamaon  . 

Kamamraoe 

Ka-mi  tribe 

Kanawar  . 

Kandesh  nobles 

Kandh 

Blanker    . 

Kapuribala 

Karen  race 

Karikal    . 

Karond 

Kariir,  near  Maltan, 
and  Manibari,  great 
battles  fought  here 
between  A.D.  626 
and  644,  in  which 
the  Saka  and  the 
Han  were  defeated 

Kashmir  .        .     466,  467 

Kashmir  titles .        .    460 
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.  467 

463,  457 

.  449 

.  457 

.  469 

.  467 

.  466 

.  450 

.  480 


.  449 

.  465 

.  457 

.  467 

.  466 

.  467 

456,456 

.  450 

.  459 

.  467 

.  466 

.  45S 

,  457 

.  466 

.  456 

.  466 

.  466 

457,469 

.  449 

.  457 

.  467 

.  466 

.  467 
467 


452 


.    456 

.    456 

Native 

457,469 

467 


Kasrani    . 
Kathi  race 
Kath^war 
States  . 
Kawardha 
Keonthal . 
Kerowlee . 
Khaira  race 
Khairagarh 
Khairpur . 
Khalif      . 
Khamtirace 
Khandraoe 
Khasarace 
Khassya  . 

Its  races 
Khatak     . 
Khatran  . 
Khyen  tribe 
Kiranti  race 
Kishengarh 
Kistna 
Koch  race 
Koerirace 
Kohat  district 
Kol  tribes 
Kolaba  nobles 
Kolachi    . 
Koladyn  . 
Kolar 

Kolariau  emigrants 
Kolarian   races  and 

tongues 
Kolhapur 

Its  nobles 
Kolitarace 
KoUari 
Kondka 
Koosusthulli  Dwarka 
Kosah 
Kotah 


457 
467 
455 
467 
467 
466 
466 
466 
466 
449 
466 
466 
456 
466 
466 
457 
460 
466 
465 
466 
465,  467 
469 
466 
460 
467 
454 


469 
467 
459 
466 
457 
467 
461 
466 
457 
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Kuki  race 

.    466 

Kumharsain 

.    467 

Kunbi  race 

.    466 

Kunhiar   . 

.    467 

Kunoung  race  . 

.    466 

Kurmi  race 

.    466 

Kumool  dynasty 

.    45S 

Kurubar  race    . 

.    466 

Kusrani    . 

.    466 

Kuthar 

.    467 

Kutub  Shahi    . 

.     468 

Ladakh     ...  466 

Land  tenure  466,  480,  481 
Lands  available  for 

cultivation  .  466 

Languages  468 

Lauranoe  .  .  463 

Law  .  .480 

Lawa  .        .  457 

Legislative  Councils  462. 

Lepcharace      .        .  456 

IJiopa  race  456 

Lieutenant-Governors  462 

Limbu  race       .        .  466 
Literature  of  India, 
Authors,     publica- 
tions, scholars        470-2 

Lodhi  race        .  465 

Lodi  dynasty    .  452 

Loharu  467 

Loond  .  456 

Lords  of  the  Hills     .  457 

Lughari  .  456 

Lunar  races      .  -  451 

Lushai  race       .  456 

MadaU,MudaU  Tamils  466 
Madras  city  .     454 

Madras  Presidency  es- 
tablished .  448 
Madras  nobles  .  467-9 
Magarrace  466 
Mahabaleshwar  449 
Mahanadi  .  460 
Mah6  .457 
Maheswar  461 
Mahikanta  467 
Its  nobles  .  .  459 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni  .  462 
Mahratta  jaghirs  467 
Mahratta  nobles  459 
Mahratta  States  of  the 
present  day— Snndur, 
Mudhol,  Akalkot,  Kol- 
hapur, Gujerat,  Gwal- 


ior,  Indore 
Mailog 
Mfikrai 
Maler  Kotla 
Mali  race  . 
Malwa 

Malwa  Agency 
Mandi 
Mang  race* 
Man|{al 
Manipur  . 
Bfan jni  race 
Manufactures 
Maravar   . 
Marine  lagoons 
Mathoora . 
Megasthenes 
Menander 
Mendicants 
Meo  . 
Mewar  race 
Mewar  titles 
Mhair 
Mhairwara 
Mhar  race 
Military  charges 

Miri  race 


463 

467 

467 

457 

456 

467 

nobles  469 

.    467 

.    466 

467 

456,  457 

.    466 


476 
457 
451 
451 
461 
462 
476 
457 
454 
460 
467 
449 
455 
465 
457 
456 
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Mishmi  race  .    466 

MiMionaries  481 

McMrixul  dynasty   de- 
throned .    468 
Mohmand  466 
Mong        ...    462 
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